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Hope in Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 8, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me during the 
course of the Senate proceedings today, 
I submit for printing in the Appendix 
the several documents mentioned in my 
remarks. 

The several documents are as follows: 

Hope in CANCER RESEARCH 


Meprorp, Mass., November 9, 1951. 
Hon. CHaries W. Tobey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Tosey: Although I have 
mever had the privilege of making your 
acquaintance, I wish to forward my sincerest 
gratitude to you for making known on the 
Senate floor the antibiotic treatmenis of 
Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of West Medford, Mass. 
Through the efforts of you and your son, 
Charles, I am one of many who can face life 
with an entirely new perspective. 

Before proceeding, however, I would like to 
introduce myself as John W. Bartnik, born 
and brought up in Pompton Lakes, N. J., and 
residing for the past 2 years at 329 East Price 
Street, Linden, N. J. I am 25 years old, a 
disabled Navy veteran of World War II, and 
currently fighting a diagnosis of Hodgkins 
disease (granuloma) with Dr. Lincoln's anti- 
biotics. Verification of this diagnosis can be 
made with the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, Bronx, N. Y., where a biopsy was per- 
formed in August 1951. 

After experiencing a considerable amount 
of half-truths from the Bronx Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital doctors, I elected not 
to submit to a course of X-ray therapy or 
nitrogen mustard, but instead investigated 
Dr. Lincoln’s treatment and chose to come 
to West Medford. At this clinic I have seen 
and experienced scientific marvels, both with 
my Own progress and that of others. 

In my personal case, visible enlarged lym- 
phatic nodes have been reduced approxi- 
mately 70 percent. The yellowish tint has 
left my eyes, together with an almost com- 
plete disappearance of a hand rash which 
has been present since my Navy discharge 
in 1946. All clear-fluid drainage from this 
rash has been arrested. Much of the ner- 
vous tension associated with Hodgkins has 
been relieved, and I have experienced my first 
reserve of energy in 5 years. Instead of 
sleeping 12 hours a day, I am now able and 
presently engaged in 10 hours’ work per day 
6 days per week. These have been a few of 
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the results after approximately 40 treat- 
ments. I confidently believe I am on the 
road back to a cure and many years of 
healthful life. 

With others, I have seen and spoken to 
patients who are almost cured or on the 
road to recovery from multiple sclerosis, 
Burgers disease, cancer of any one or all of 
the organs of the body, Hodgkins disease, 
tuberculosis, asthma, and various eye dis- 
orders resulting in blindness. 

Through your efforts and the efforts of 
others, Senator Tosry, I have been giver the 
Opportunity of coming in contact with a 
foundation which has shown a deep concern 
in my health and future well-being. It has 
not been my good fortune to experience the 
same elsewhere, as, I am sure, is the case 
with many others. 

i came here broken financially after being 
constantly plagued with sickness since my 
service discharge. To date I have donated 
$610 to the Lincoln Foundation. Here, I have 
found a host of friends and a doctor eager 
to help me even though I couldn't pay. Two 
earlier visits to a New York physician were 
billed at $74. This physician was a member 
of the American Medical Association too— 
this was a graduated fee. 

At the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
I would have been burned by X-ray therapy, 
or sickened by nitrogen mustard from a hypo 
which must be handled by rubber gloves in 
order to keep from burning the hands. Such 
is the case with many of my friends who are 
suffering and dying there at present. And 
yet, despite the fact that certain Veterans’ 
Administration doctors are informed of my 
progress, this suffering continues and these 
patients remain the victims of paradoxical 
answers when they besiege these doctors for 
the Lincoln treatment. However, some who 
have heard of my wonderful progress, scraped 
together their last assets, and have journeyed 
to this clinic. Two such cases are living at 
my address at present. They cannot help 
but wonder, especially after observing my 
progress and that of others, to what extent 
bureaus designed for their welfare are work- 
ing. 

In my opinion, this laxity shown by the 
Veterans’ Administration is also evident in 
other bureaus, national medical organiza- 
tions, and foundations receiving Federal 
grants and public contributions. These 
groups are supposedly designed toward serv- 
ing public welfare by investigating, culti- 
vating, and evaluating any possible leads 
concerning the cure of cancer and other ma- 
lignant diseases. 

However, not a single one of these groups 
has approached the Lincoln Foundation with 
the purpose of studying and initiating a co- 
operative research program. Yet private doc- 
tors from over 15 States have visited the 
Lincoln Clinic, and returned home with 
these antibiotics where they are obtaining 
similar results. Certainly their initiative 
should warrant the attention of any or all 


medical bureaus, organizations, or institu- 
tions, and not their indifference. 

As a result of my experience with the 
Lincoln treatment, together with the in- 
fluence this indifference has had upon me, 
I have decided to announce my story pub- 
licly, and attempt in this manner to aid suf- 
ferers of viral diseases. I am particularly 
interested in the obligation I have to my fel- 
low American veteran lying hopelessly in 
some veterans hospital. To him, my story 
will be as real and true as the one he is 
presently living. 

To you, Senator Tosey, and to Dr. Robert E. 
Lincoln and his associates, I hope it will 
always be a symbol of my humble gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BarRTNIK. 


AcTIoN TaKEN sy AMVETS NaTIoNaL ExEcv- 
TIvE COMMITTEE, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WasH- 
INGTON, D. C., DecemBER 9, 1951, REGARDING 
Strupy or LINCOLN CANCER TREATMENTS 


Excerpt from address by John Bartnik: 
“I merely ask that you as the national execu- 
tive committee of the AMVETS appoint a 
delegation of three or r-ore, as other vet- 
erans’ organizations are presently doing, 
composed of a melical doctor from your 
membership, an of'.cer from your national 
executive commit*se, and an open-minded 
well-experienced layman. Send this delega- 
tion to the Lincoln Foundation Clinic, and 
upon their return, and at your next sched- 
uled meeting, receive the contents of their 
report. I would ask then that you vote on 
a resolution supporting a study and evalua- 
tion of this doctor’s work by a nonprejudiced 
group consisting of qualified laymen and 
medical men and appointed by the Federal 
Government, and pending the outcome of 
such a study, that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration take definite steps toward making this 
therapy available for hospitalized veterans. 
I would also ask that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States, the Surgecn 
General of the United States, the Veterans’ 
Administration here in Washirgton, D. C., 
and the Lincoln Foundation in West Med- 
ford, Mass.” 

Resolution offered \“y Mr. Harold Berc, of 
Tilinois: “Moved, that the suggestions of Mr. 
Bartnik be referred to the service director for 
investigation by him as to what, if anything, 
can be done in this matter and report to the 
next national executive committee meeting.” 

Passed unanimously. 


MepiIcat PaPer PREPARED BY DR. LINCOLN AND 
READ TO THE MEDFORD, Mass., Mzpicai £o- 
ciety py A. Ernest MILus, M. D., or MrD- 
ForD, ON DecemMbeER 12, 1951 


SINUS RESEARCH UNCOVERS ENTIRE 
SYSTEM OF MEDICINE 


The Lincoln Foundation, a nonprofit, 
charitable institution dedicated entirely to 
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medical research, has announced the dis- 
covery of two distinct antibiotic substances 
that have proven over a period of the past 
five years to be derived from the basis or 
parent sources from which all human dis- 
eases arise. The only exceptions to this 
statement would include that small disease 
group the cause and cure of which is, in 
part, already known. 

This latter statement, however, must be 
further qualified in that the cause of tuber- 
culosis is known, yet moderate to advanced 
tuberculosis infections have been apparently 
eliminated by these two antibiotics. 

These discoveries may be further described 
as having broken through the previously 
impenetrable and mysterious wall that has 
separated research investigators from the 
ultramicroscopic virus world. No one has 
ever previously captured these basic viruses 
and been able to maintain their particular 
disease producing identity and virility over 
long periods of time, or to produce the thera- 
peutic agents derived from them in quanti- 
ties adequate to make them available to un- 
limited numbers of people. 

In trying to discover the reason for the 
tremendous yearly increase of sinus infec- 
tions among my patients, I successfully iso- 
lated two pure strains of the most virulent 
and disease-producing germs in existence, 
They have been designated hemolytic staphy- 
lococcus aureus (Lincolnii) alpha and beta. 
Paired with them in a relationship in which 
the germ serves as host cell for purposes of 
perpetuation as well as that of multiplica- 
tion, is a specific and virulent partner virus. 
Without the germ or specific host cell the 
two distinct pairs of causative organisms 
were isolated on the following dates: 
alpha was discovered on June 5, 1946; and 
beta on November 24, 1946. 

Both host cells or germs are capable of 
destroying the red blood cells, or damaging 
any particular tissue in the body by a 
process of toxic congestion; or of causing 
abscess formations, which may be single, or 
so numerous as to join together and cause 
partial or total destruction of both the work- 
ing or structural tissue of any organ. 

Bacteria from the identical family that 
the Alpha strain is derived from are used 
by the Government to measure the germ- 
killing power of one unit of penicillin. The 
penicillin cannot kill these germs; but, in 
saturating quantities repeated at frequent 
intervals, it is capable of preventing these 
powerful micro-organisms from multiplying 
in the body. 

Each host germ has one, and only one, 
particular strain of virus as a partner. These 
viruses use their respective germs as a refuge 
in which to live and grow when they are 
not in contact with, and destroying the 
specific body tissue cells which they prefer, 
just as all disease-causing germs and viruses 
show a marked choice for certain specific 
tissues. Both of these viruses are capable 
of such rapid multiplication that either an 
Alpha or a Beta host cell may contain so 
many newborn viruses (up to 500 in 1 host 
cell or germ) that the host cell is seen 
actually to explode, or quickly disintegrate. 

The newborn escaping viruses then rapidly 
spread out, and only one of them needs to 
come in contact with another specific host 
cell or partner germ in order to enter it and 
repeat the process. 

By administering regularly spaced doses of 
these viral containing solutions, the toxic 
contents of these hemolytic staphylococcus 
aurens (Lincolnii) alpha or beta host germs 
causes a stimulation of the patient's anti- 
toxin-making tissues, to the end that the 
host celis in the body are reduced or de- 
stroyed in successive installments. Without 
a continuous supply of these host cells to 
serve as breeding sanctuaries for their re- 


spective viruses, the succession of viral waves 
of bodily invasion soon dies out. 

By standard aerosol spraying of these dis- 
ease-searching antibiotics into each nasal 
passage at 48-hour intervals or less, a steady 
warfare is maintained between the host celis 
in their endeavor to grow and survive, and 
with their viral adversaries, who are in 
search of them for perpetuation and multi- 
plication purposes; thus, in a relentlessly 
effective manner and without resorting to 
destructive surgery, the sinus cavities are 
finally opened. 

In order to devise a destructive solution 
so potent that it would kill its own immedi- 
ate or isogenic strain, and possibly immedi- 
ately similar strains of the same family, I 
found that the organism must be isolated at 
the very peak of a virulent infection. A 
germ selected at this point is easily capable 
of overpowering its weaker or iess patho- 
genic relatives. 

By imitating the steps of this natural body 
process in a series of carefully controlled 
laboratory procedures, these host germs are 
artificially grown in a specially prepared 
sterile solution. In about 4 hours of incu- 
bator heat, the medium becomes murky 
with the growth of these host-cell germs. 
At this point, about 8 to 10 centimeters of 
a solution containing trillions of viruses 
from a previous lot of bacteriophage is 
mixed with this heavy growth of bacteria, 
and the new batch begins to clear. This 
process of lysis, in which the virus de- 
stroys the host cells, is completed in a mat- 
ter of several hours. This is what should 
steadily and effectively occur under nat- 
ural and normal body conditions in the 
nasal passages, nature's own bacteriophage 
chambers, if it were not for (1) anatomic ob- 
structions offered by old swollen mucous 
membrane surfaces; (2) old strains of weak 
host cells, which in turn completely control 
and thereby weaken the in-partner viruses. 

But there is more to the story. It in- 
volves a phenomenon previously unknown 
to the medical world (November 1946), 
namely, that the hemolytic staphylococcus 
aurents (Lincolnii) alpha host cell germs 
are capable of changing into a second basic 
type, now known as the Beta group of host 
bacteria. When this change happens, in the 
host cells, it automatically occyrs in their 
specific viral partners; since, as previously 
stated, the bacterial characteristics of the 
host cells completely control their vital part- 
ners. This phenomenon is metamorphosis. 

I discovered that the alpha viruses would 
not only enter and destroy or lyse their own 
host cells, but would also, under certain 
circumstances, destroy the new beta host 
cells. The viruses specific to the beta, how- 
ever, were incapable of entering and growing 
in the alpha host cells. In other words, a 
nonreciprocal relationship exists between 
these two different germs, so that although 
closely allied where generic or family classi- 
fication is concerned they are two distinct 
and separate strains of disease-producing 
micro-organisms. 

I then noted that in all my patients suf- 
fering from acute or chronic frontal sinus 
infections and also in those with no evi- 
dence whatever of sinus headaches but who 
were suffering from chronic incurable dis- 
eases that over 90 percent had been ill at 
some time in the past with one or both of the 
two types of epidemic grippe that have been 
repeatedly recurring over the previous 35 
years in a rapid and steadily increasing vol- 
ume. Over 85 of every 100 patients who 
have at some previous time been infected 
with the causative germs of these two in- 
fectious and contagious ailments would 
never again be completely free. 

As any one of these weather-induced epi- 
demics gradually subsided, it was .always 
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noted over a period of 20 years that the sinus 
and nasal passages were the last anatomicai 
structures to remain infected, and that in 
63 percent of these chronically tired cases, 
an old upper-respiratory-tract infection con- 
tinued indefinitely. Adverse weather 
changes always produced an increase in the 
virility of these recurrent epidemics, and, 
therefore, a rapid rise in the concentration 
of toxins in the blood stream. This increase 
is directly responsible for the sudden and 
unpredictable changes that occur in a pa- 
tient’s mental or physical state. Following 
exposure to a cold, damp, and persisting 
weather pattern we see the onset of multi- 
tude of various responses to those influences. 
They occur in a relatively fixed order, start- 
ing with (1) domestic differences, increased 
or decreased sexual desire; (2) suicide, 
strikes, or other industrial unrest; (3) lar- 
ceny, robbery, homicide, and arson; (4) rape; 
(5) mutilation murders. 

Patients chronically ill with this germ- 
virus team, and having little or no resistance, 
will suffer mcderate to severe flare-ups, pro- 
vided that the temperature variation and 
relative humidity are great enough; e. g., a 
rapidly and extensively rising relative 
humidity accompanied by a fall in tempera- 
ture. Symptons due to adverse weather epi- 
sodes are always blamed upon reinfection 
from our side sources. This is not so, at 
least for the first 60 to 70 percent as they 
occur in these repeated epidemic episodes. 
The remainder consist of primary infections. 

I found that many of my patients, some 
of whom were retired and had a minimum 
of contacts with other people, also became 
acutely sick with headaches, followed by an 
acute head cold, a variable amount of pain 
high in the abdominal cavity, nausea, vomit- 
ing and diarrhea. The beta type of these 
two basic disease-causing infections occurs 
cmly 25 percent as frequently as the alpha 
type. It 1s recognized by its abiity to cause 
severe acl ing of any or all joints and muscles. 
Tempera‘ures with the beta type of infec- 
tion are apt to be high, while the alpha type 
usually have none, or may even be 1° below 
normal. 

It then becomes evident, in studying the 
effects of an exceptionally severe drop in my 
weather quotient statistics, that the change 
over or metamorphosis from the alpha to 
the beta host cells occurred at this time. 
This explains the hitherto unknown reason 
for isolated cases of Jaundice due to epidemic 
infectious hepatitis occurring without hav- 
ing contacted another case. Infection by 
the beta “team” can, however, infect a per- 
son and not induce jaundice, although a 
serious hepatitis, or viral infection of the 
liver, may be present. This is the type of 
patient who donates blood that later causes 
serious illness or death to the recipient. 

In treating sinus cases with the first bac- 
teriophage, we found that we were appar- 
ently curing from 94 to 97 percent. Patients 
soon appeared who had not only frontal 
sinus infections, but also a secondary ar- 
thritis condition, angia, deafness, blindness, 
or one of the various degenerative diseases of 
the nervous system, which proceeded to de- 
crease and disappear at the same rate as 
the sinus condition, once the seat of infec- 
tion in the sinuses was invaded and de- 
stroyed. 

At first there were cases, however, in which 
it was noted that, following an improve- 
ment of about 50 percent, there was no 
further effect from the treatment. No 
amount of concentrated treatment would 
induce any further progress over and above 
this therapeutic plateau. 

After prolonged over-treatment of one ex- 
ceptionally severe sinus case accompanied 
by blinding headaches, I noted that the 
patient had suddenly developed a rapidly 
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deepening jaundice, accompanied by a tre- 
mendous increase in * is nervous tension and 
weakness. I then realized that a change in 
infection had occurred, and that this case 
was being attacked with the wrong anti- 
biotic weapon. As previously stated, the 
two beta causative organisms responsible for 
this new condition were isolated, and from 
them a new and entirely specific bacterio- 
phage was elaborated, which then was found 
capable of carrying patients above the thera- 
peutic plateau. 

By this time the first concept of an en- 
tirely new system of medicine was taking 
place, in that patients were now being ac- 
cepted who were merely ill with chronic in- 
curable disease and who did not apparently 
have any sinus trouble. In fact, 37 percent of 
all patients over a period of 5 years have 
failed to describe the slightest indications of 
infected sinuses having been present. 

As treatment of patients with a variety of 
ilimesses progressed, it became increasingly 
evident that an answer had been found for 
the hundreds of perplexing disease symptoms 
or groups of symptoms plaguing humankind 
today, such as a never-ending feeling of 
tiredness, chronic dizziness, leg-muscle 
cramps, mental depression, sudden maniacal 
outbursts, as well as other abnormal forms 
of human conduct, together with the more 
frequently occurring sudden destruction of 
large numbers of red blood cells, forming 
embolae. 

With the continued passing of time the 
number of incurable diseases capable of be- 
ing apparently cured has continted to in- 
crease, until they include practically the en- 
tire list of disease conditions for which no 
known cause or cure exists. This includes 
cancer. 

The research am on this particular 
subject has been carried out with a great 
deal of reticence, until a sufficient number 
of patients with proven cases had gone many 
times over and beyond their maximum al- 
lotted span of survival. 

A vitally important discovery has been 
made in that chang ng weather conditions 
for one particular place, as well as for widely 
separated areas, affect the number of treat- 
ments necessary to bring abcut an apparent 
cure in a correspondingly equal interval of 
time. 

To summarize, this entire research work 
concerns discovery of two host cells and their 
partner viruses as causing two different types 
of recurrent and rapidly spreading epidemics 
of grippe. Symptoms of these ailments in 
any one person will be governed by the fol- 
lowing conditioning factors. 

1. Congenital and/or inherited character- 
istics; in over 80 percent of all patients’ ques- 
tions, there had been a familial precedent, 
either of a closely similar type or somewhat 
loosely related. 

2. Chronic nervous hypertension; this 
factor was determined as being present in 
all patients, and the determining of the 
extent of this tension gave a direct primary 
answer to the rapidity and depth of invasion 
of the infection for any one person. 

3. The location and manner of living— 
low temperature and humidity conditions 
surrounding the wrong person will form a 
much more rapidly predisposing factor. The 
type of home heating is of paramount im- 
portance. In patients 45 years and older, 
over 75 percent of the most severely invaded 
cases had lived for 5 to 25 years in a house 
with hot-air heating equipment. 

4. Nutrition—semistarvation, inadequate 
diet, or abnormal physiologic processes oc- 
curring in the body can condition the first 
three factors to such an extent that the quiet 
and hidden infection suddenly will become 
evident, and one more ratient will be added 


to the ever-growing a.my of the ailing. 


It is hoped by the Lincoln Foundation, 
that arrangements may be made at the 
earliest possible date to manufacture and 
release these two invaluable therapeutic 
agents for world-wide consumption. At 
present there are no extensive clinical facili- 
ties for use of this new form of therapy, but 
because its administration is relatively 
simple, a minimum amount of cooperation 
by institutions equipped to handle large 
numbers of people would make it generally 
available. 


CuIcaco, Itx., September 5, 1951. 
Dr. OHLER, 
Boston, Mass. 


L- My Dear‘Srr: Could you spare a moment 


of your valuable time to read this letter, and 
allow me to find words to express myself, 
for the praise and high esteem I have for 
Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of Medford, Mass. 

Allow me to introduce myself. My name 
is Andrew J. Cherry, am 56 years of age, and 
am a Chicagoan. 

On October 18, 1850, my whole right can- 
cerocus lung was removed by Dr. John Kirklin, 
at the Mayo Bros. Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
I never knew I had any form of cancer un- 
til this time, and it was a great shock to me. 
At the time of my cperation I weighed 201 
pounds end lost 36 pounds on the removal 
of the lung. 

I have laid in bed ever since, exactly eight 
long months, and have suffered much pain. 

Several Chicago doctors told me I would 
have to ‘et rature take its course, and I was 
in a very weakened condition. 

On June 20, 1951, I read in a Chicago pa- 
per the statement made by the son of Sena- 
tor Torry, who claimed a cure of his can- 
cerous lung. I thought there could be hope 
for me although I was gasping for breath. 

My wife ard I went to Boston and on my 
arrival at Dr. Lincoln's home in Medford, I 
crawled up the stairs to his home where I 
begged him to help me. 

He said “he promised me nothing,” but 
after a few treatments, I regained my natu- 
ral breathing and with continued treatments, 
a miracle was performed. 

I flew back to Chicago, after 29 treatments, 
and have resumed my position and work 8 
hours a Gay. 

After i0 ‘ong months, I drive my car and 
live and enjoy a very happy life. 

In conclusion I wish to sey whatever Dr. 
Lincoln has the cancer world needs. 

My life has been given back to me through 
the Almighty God and the helping hand of 
Dr. Robert E. Lincoln. I submit myself for 
investigation in any way, means, or form, 
and would be happy if every cancer victim 
could be helped in said manner. I am 

Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW J. CHERRY. 


[Press release of December 1, 1951] 


Senator Toszy, Republican of New Hamp- 
shire, caid tonight he would order a full 
Senate investigation when Congress convenes 
in January into the failure of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society to undertake a 
study of the Lincoln treatment. 

This treatment, which consists of two antl- 
biotics for germ-killing solutions, gained 
national prominence last June when Senator 
Topry reported to the Senate the results his 
son, Charles, Jr., and other cancer patients 
received after treatment by the Medford, 
Mass., physician. 

“For 5 months the officers of the society 
have given repeated assurances that they 
would begin a hospital study program to de- 
termine the clinical value of these germ- 
killing solutions,” Senator Tosgy said, “but 
to date they have failed utterly to fulfill 
these assurances. In the meantime, an im- 
measurable amount of suffering from cancer 
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and other death-dealing diseases has oc- 
curred. Having gone through an unfor- 
gettable experience in my own family, I am 
sick at heart and have no patience with such 
lethargy on the part of the officers of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. The Amer- 
ican people have a right to demand a full 
explanation for this delay.” 

Senator Tosty said the study to date by 
the Massachusetts Medical Society has con- 
sisted solely of interviews on two afternoons 
of a few patients on the back porch of Dr. 
Lincoln’s home. 

“No study whatsoever has been made of the 
X-rays, records, or other scientific data which 
Dr. Lincoln has offered to make available to 
the scciety,” Senator Topry said. “Further- 
more, the society has made no attempt to 
acquire Dr. Lincoln’s antibiotics for thera- 
peutic study.” 

“In the past several weeks I have been in 
communication with a number of my col- 
leagues in the Senate and I have substan- 
tial support in my demands for this Senate 
investigation,” Senator Tosry added. 


Address of Hon. Michael J. Galvin 


es OF REMARKS 
or 


GYHON. JOHN W. MceCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Hon. Michael J. Galvin, Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, on March 29, 1951, at Lan- 
caster, Ohio: 


The future of the Democratic Party is 
good. The outlook for 1952 is good. I am 
willing to predict—here and now—that 
Harry S. Truman will poll about 56 percent 
of the total two-party vote in 1952 and be 
reelected President of the United States. 

When the results of American elections 
during the past century are examined, it is 
noted that changes in the party in power 
occur only after major catastrophes, such 
as great wars and major business depres- 
sions. The American people have in gen- 
eral been willing to rely upon the continued 
effectiveness of administrations which have 
been able to solve, despite temporary dif- 
ficulties, our domestic and international 
problems. 

Thus, World War I, as well as the g-eat 
postwar depression of 1919, were respons‘b'e 
for the change in administration in 1920. 
Again, the major depression of the 19°0's 
was responsible for the change in admin- 
istration from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1932. In 1946, as the after- 
math of World War II, the low point cf 
Democratic strength was reached and the 
control of both Houses of Congress passed 
to the Republican Party. The same situa- 
tion existed back in the nineteenth century. 
We find the changes in administration then 
also occurred after the onset of major de- 
pressions or as the aftermath of great wars. 
If no major catastrophes take place between 
1951 and 1952, we can assume that the same 
forces which operated in 1948 and 1950 will 
continue to operate in 1952. Taking into 
account all factors, I can and will predict 
that the Democratic Party will win a great 
victory in 1952. 

There is no doubt that the Democratic 
Party has been and is today successful in 
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solving our domestic and international prob- 
lems. On the domestic side, we have an 
economy that is going at high gear and that 
was already operating at high levels prior to 
the Korean situation. Our domestic labor 
difficulties are being cleared up rapidly. In- 
ternationally, we are faced with a difficult 
situation because of the ruthlessness of the 
leaders of Communist Russia. Nevertheless, 
under the bold and inspiring leadership of 
President Truman, we have courageously and 
effectively met the needs of the time. We 
are strengthening our own defenses, arming 
our allies, and we have effectively resisted 
armed aggression in Korea. 

On all fronts, the Democratic Party is 
meeting the problems facing our country. 
If the past is any guide to the future, the 
American people will recognize this service 
and will reelect President Truman and the 
democratic administration in 1952. 

We of the Democratic Party know that 
progress can be achieved only through posi- 
tive action and not through negative opposi- 
tion. Only through fearless and active sup- 
port of the great programs of the Democratic 
Party can we continue to serve all the pecple 
in the years ahead as we have done so nobly 
in the past. 

The great Democratic leaders of the past 
had the courage to speak, to act, and to fight 
for those measures which they deeply believed 
were for the common good—for a govern- 
ment responsive to the public will. 

Jefierson and Jackson knew these things 
and they did something about them. We, 
therefore, honor them for the constructive 
battles they waged for the permanent good. 

We should remember that against Jeffer- 
son were nearly all the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the day—and that the handful of 
printers and editors who helped him spread 
his views were harried and arrested under 
the sedition laws. 

We should remember that Jackson did 
battle for the pioneers of the West and South, 
for the poor of the great cities, against the 
entrenched interests of the eastern seaboard. 
For this he was subjected to bitter attacks 
by the seifish interests who labeled him a 
“rabbie rouser.” Yet, neither Jefferson nor 
Jackson was intimidated, nor swerved from 
the path of positive action for the common 
good—neither will Harry Truman be intimi- 
dated or swerved from the path of positive 
action for the common good. 

Our late great President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt also knew the needs of all our people 
and acted with courage and foresight. Under 
his inspired guidance, the Democ: -ic Party 
in a period of 12 years pushed forward a 
legislative program which constitutes a mag- 
nificent charter of human, political, social, 
economic, and civil rights for all Americans 
of whatever race, creed, nationality or call- 
ing—for workers, farmers, businessmen, and 
consumers. The needs, the hopes, the aspira- 
tions of even the least of these were not 
ignored. 

Our present great Democratic leader and 
President, Harry Truman, has continued this 
battle for the advancement of the common 
good. His program has constituted a blue- 
print for a further expansion of the great 
charter of human rights which Democratic 
leadership has in the past so firmly estab- 
lished. 

It is imperative that this great battle con- 
tinue and that each one of us take positive 
action to make it succeed. 

We must not be confused about the issues 
which confront us and the world today. We 
must remember that the struggle in which 
this Nation is presently engaged is not merely 
a struggle requiring military preparedness, 
not merely a struggle which must be backed 
up with steel. It is a struggle to preserve 
the political and social institutions which 
have made us great, a struggle to free the 
mincs and lives of men everywhere from the 
enslavement of dictatorship. 


We all know that what affects one of us 
affects us all. Each time one of us is unem- 
ployed, there is that much less purchasing 
power to support the economy upon which 
we all depend. Each time one of us grows 
old without the means to care for himself, 
there is not only a weak link in our economic 
armor but a human need we cannot deny. 
Each time tyranny raises its head in the 
world, the freedom of us all is threatened. 

We know that dictatorship breeds best 
where conditions of poverty and oppression 
exist. That is why we are giving financial, 
moral, and military help to the free peoples 
of the world to build up their economic, 
spiritual, and military forces to resist the 
tyranny and aggression of dictatorship. 

These are the philosophies of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the principles which lie back 
of its legislative program. Each time one of 
us is strengthened, all of us are strengthened. 
And today we need strength as we have never 
needed it before. Each program of the Dem- 
ocratic Administration is cesigned to give 
us that strength. 

The battle in which the world is presently 
engaged cannot be won by military might 
alone. It can be permanently won only by 
further strengthening and expanding at 
home the great humanitarian, social, and 
economic measures for which the Demo- 
cratic Party stands, and by helping the op- 
pressed everywhere to find some measure of 
the same kind of economic and spiritual 
democracy. 

That is the task to which each one of us 
in the Democratic Party must dedicate 
himself. 

There are many reasons for this, but most 
important of all is the fact that in a de- 
mocracy no program can succeed which dors 
not have the support and cooperation of the 
majority of the people. We all know de- 
mocracy cannot be imposed upon the peopte. 
It is instead based on the cooperation of all 
of the people for the common good. 

The Democratic Party and its leadership 
have always regarded their party as the 
means to serve the interests of all the people. 
The Democratic Party views itself simply as 
the vehicle by which the State serves the 
individual. The American voters understand 
this clearly. They understand that the 
Democratic Party is sincerely afd effectivety 
giving real meaning to.the phrase “promote 
the general welfare”—a phrase immortalized 
by our founding fathers to proclaim one of 
the principles upon which the Constitution 
of the United States was established. That 
is what a State is suppposed to do—serve its 
people. The Democratic Party and its lead- 
ership have demonstrated this in many ways. 

As Secretary of Labor Tobin has so well 
put it: “President Truman and the members 
of his administration believe in free enter- 
prise * * *. All we wish to do Is to serve 
the general welfare and to make private 
enterprise the full-fledged helper of the com- 
mon gocd.” Just as the general welfare has 
been served, private enterprise has been but- 
tressed by certain insurance policies against 
economic disaster which have been enacted 
since the beginning of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration in 1933. Old-age pensions, 
free public employment services, bank de- 
posit insurance, minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour legislation, support of agricul- 
tural prices, rural electrification, and a host 
of other measures designed for the common 
good have been enacted. 

We all know of the threat raised against 
the free world by communism. Many people 
have, however, tended to forget the fact that 
it was President Truman who first clearly 
foresaw this threat and developed a policy to 
combat it. It was under the Truman Doc- 
trine of Greek and Turkish aid that we first 
started to roll back and contain the Com- 
munist threat in Europe. This program was 
further advanced through the Marshall 
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plan of economic aid to friendly countries to 
help them strengthen their economies and 
thus better resist communism. Other parts 
of this program of Soviet containment are 
the aid to Korea and the military assistance 
to our free allies. From a long-range stand- 
point, one of the most important programs 
to help resist Communist aggression will be 
President Truman’s point 4 program to pre- 
vent the spread of communism by ‘helping 
the people of underdeveloped areas to raise 
their living standards. 

Because of these programs the Communist 
menace hanging over the governments and 
peoples of Western Europe has grown less 
frightening. The economies and will to resist 
in Western Europe have been strengthened 
immeasurably. Production has soared. On 
every side there are desertions from the 
Communist cause, and their political power 
is waning. As President Truman said in his 
state of the Union message to Congress in 
January of 1951, “The Marshall plan has 
had electrifying results. * * * The coun- 
tries which have received Marshall plan aid 
have been able, through hard work, to ex- 
pand their productive strength—in many 
cases higher than ever before. * * * They 
are now ready to use this strength in heiping 
to build a strong combined defense against 
aggression.” 

This is an important stage in our Nation's 
history. Serious prob:ems beset us. Because 
of the foresight and courage of the Demo- 
cratic Party and its great leaders—Franklin 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman—we are pre- 
pared to meet these problems. During the 
past 18 years, we have developed a sound and 
strong economic foundation at home, and 
we have assumed a position of leadership in 
the world commensurate with our strength, 
We are infinitely stronger—economicaily, 
democratically, and militarily—than we were 
in 1933. The vision and humanitarian in- 
stincts which led the Democratic Party to 
take these steps to strengthen our country 
stand us in good stead today. 

We ask only peace but we have the 
strength, the will, and the moral fortitude to 
stand up against aggression. Americans can 
thank the Democratic Party and its inspired 
leadership for the prosperity we enjoy at 
home and the strength we have abroad. The 
American people can rely upon the Demo- 
cratic Party to continue to look ahead and 
guide us correctly. 

In the years to come, we shall continue the 
same kind of action characterized by the 
great Democratic Party programs of the past 
18 years. It will take courage to let our 
minds be bold and find the ways to meet the 
needs of our Nation and the world. As 
President Truman has stated, under Demo- 
cratic administrations “the American peo- 
ple have been creating a society which offers 
new opportunities for every man to enjoy his 
share of the satisfactions of life. The 
strength of our Nation must continue to be 
used in the interest of all our people rather 
than a privileged few. It must continue to 
be used unselfishly in the struggle for world 
peace and the betterment of mankind the 
world over.” 


Coal Mine Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


@ HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
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The People Have the Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


® HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, congressional mail carries bit- 
ter complaint of the waste, the extrava- 
gance, the wicked corruption, the com- 
munism in the present and the preced- 
ing administration. People complain of 
the ruinous foreign policy which, in Ko- 
rea alone, has cost more than 103,000 
casualties; of a war, the objectives of 
which no one seems to know; a policy 
which calls for an army of a half million 
or more in Europe, for billions of dol- 
lars and, ultimately, for young Ameri- 
cans in French Indochina, and, in all 
probability, for billions of dollars and no 
one knows how many men to support 
British policy in Iran, the Suez, and 
Malaya. 

Yes, people are beginning to realize 
that, to support Federal job holders— 
and they are increasing at the rate of 
34,080 a month—each taxpayer must dig 
up $227 a year. 

They know now, if they have read the 
United States Treasury’s report, that for 
the first half of the present fiscal year 
the Federal Government will spend $7,- 
000,000,000 more than it receives. 

The people know that this once proud 
and independent nation just paid $120,- 
000 ransom money to a Communist-con- 
trolled nation for the release of four of 
its fighting men—and we still do business 
with that nation. 

The people know that Acheson and 
those of his school of thought, whatever 
their intentions, have followed a policy 
of appeasement, a policy which built up 
Russia, a policy which tends to destroy 
our sovereignty, to make our youth sub- 
ject to the orders of United Nations, the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization, 
either of which can—and U.N. has—lead 
us into—keep us in—one war after an- 
other, 

Our world wars threaten to impose 
upon us a tax burden which will make 
slave laborers of all except those on the 
Federal payroll. 

Yes, the people are bitter. The pres- 
ent administration—this being an elec- 
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tion year—puts on a superficial word 
show of repentance, but still retains 
Acheson with his Red-thinking adv.sers; 
still has Vaughan; still apparently ad- 
heres to the corrupt Fendergast teach- 
ings and policy. 

The people complain bitterly of their 
Representatives in Congress, of Senators 
and Congressmen who have failed, by 
sound thinking and vigorous action, to 
prevent this situation arising. 

The Congress is at fault. But Con- 
gressmen are human. The truth is that 
the people as a whole have elccted—are 
responsible for the election of—a Presi- 
dent, and those in Congress who have 
imposed upon them not the kind of gov- 
ernment the people wanted, but the kind 
of government which Truman and Ache- 
son et al. think the people ought to have. 

Many in Congress, in the minority, 
have taken a bitter dose of abuse and 
vilification because they have consistent- 
ly opposed the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
the Pendergast deal. 

The people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional Distric;; have vigorously and con- 
sistently supported me in my opposition 
to the policies which they and I knew to 
be fallacious and ruinous. For that, I 
am grateful. 

That support has enabled me to voice 
m, protest against the Achesons and the 
Hisses, who, however loyal or patriotic, 
how good-intentioned, have been wrong; 
have aided in building a powerful Russia; 
against an administration which still 
permits those who follow the Communist 
line to hold responsible positions in the 
Federal Government. 

Let the people throughout the United 
S...tes, as have the people of the fourth 
and many other congressional districts, 
throw aside their fear, forget their leth- 
argy, assume each his individual respon- 
sibility, and kindly but vigorously chal- 
lenge unsound policies, false propaganda 
which attempts to convince us that we 
are a weak, helpless nation, at the mercy 
of any aggressor, that the security of our 
Republic can be purchased. Let the 
people express themselves intelligently at 
the polls next November. Then those 
who desire to return to sane, sound con- 
stitutional government will see their 
hopes fulfilled. 

In this, the new year, an election year, 
let us each assume his responsibility; 
talk and act, instead of indolently, cra- 
venly accepting the conclusions of those 
who have lost faith in the soundess of 
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the principles laid down in the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution: in the abil- 
ity, the courage, and the endurance of 
our people. Instead of cringing and 
shirking, let us here at home show at 
least a little of the courage and fearless- 
ness shown by our men in Korea, 


Citizens Answer Challenge With 
Community Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 2 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to inc!ude 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Boston Herald, Boston, Mass., by 
Bill Cunningham: 


Best GaME or ALL Up LAWRENCE Way—Cir- 
IZENS ANSWER CHALLENGE With COMMU- 
nity VICTORY 


(By Bill Cunningham) 

Harvard plays Princeton, B. C.’s down at 
Clemson, B. U.’s involved with Oregon, and 
all the exciting and colorful rest, by my 
idea of the kind of game that really matters 
is being fought to a glorious last minute 
finish right now by the gallant community 
team of Lawrence, Methuen, Andover, and 
North Andover, Mass. Despite al! the glow- 
ing reports from Washington concerning na- 
tional prosperity and the bursting wallet of 
the avercge citizen, that general community's 
been hit with real trouble that, for some 
reason, hasn’t received much regional no- 
tice. 

The trouble, nonetheless, has been serious 
and is serious. There’s been a sharp jeces- 
sion, to use the soft word, in the textile 
business, in case you haven't heard, and of 
30,000 gainfully employed residents in that 
general area 15,000 are now without fobs, and 
have been without jobs for quite awhile. In 
the face of this, they duly launched their 
community fund drive on October 22, with a 
goal of $201,824. This was to -upport their 
13 red feather agencies, which benefit more 
than 25,000 of the community annually. 


MOST OF THE EARNEST WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 


They naturally knew it would be hard, 
but they didn’t strike the fleg even a little 
bit. A gallant part of what’s happened is 
the fact that many of the most earnest 
workers have come from those unemployed, 
and who don’t know when they will be em- 
ployed. It was hard. At their first report 
meeting, but 38 percent of the goal had been 
raised. The second reported 52 percent; the 
third, 66 percent. That seemed to be the 
Physical limit. After all, you can't get 
money from people who haven't any. 

At that point, they began to get publicity— 
of the sort nobody in the community 
wanted. One national Sunday night radio 
news commentator—not this one, stand as- 
sured—predicted Lawrence would soon be a 
ghost town. Some newspaper stories began 
calling this historic community ripe for 
communism. Some said communism was 
already practically taking it over. 

Resenting this type of commentary, as well 
as being determined that needed community 
services should not be curtailed, regardless 
of industrial difficulties, civic leaders, com- 
munity fund leaders, plain citizens, and even 
those loyal unfortunates currently without 
income, decided to make the raising of that 
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money a general project, to save the name 
of the community, as well as the Red Feather 
activities. 

So they postponed their closing date, and 
Went back at it harder. Last night they 
held their next report meeting under the ex- 
tended campaign, and a grand total of 
$185,000 cash-in-hand was reported, with the 
rest in sight. It was flatly stated at the 
meeting that the fund will not fail. In view 
of all the facts, this is probably the greatest 
achievement of any community fund drive 
in the Nation, and this reporter wants every 
man-jack and gal-jack to know he's eternally 
proud to extend his congratulations and his 
gratitude as an affiliated member of the 
team. 


NOBODY'S GOING TO LICK NEW ENGLAND 


The reason for this salute is because it 
was this reporter’s great privilege to deliver 
the kick-off address when this determined 
community team assembled that first night 
to face its hardest game. Personally, it feels 
swell to be with a winner, but personal emo- 
tions are too small to matter in a case of 
this sort. Think of the challenge answered, 
a fine name saved and the great good done, 

As the old saying is, it’s generally darkest 
before dawn, and, maybe as a divine reward— 
who can say?—it’s just been announced that 
the Western Electric Co. has decided to move 
a big operation into Lawrence, with employ- 
ment for thousands, and more yet to come, 
In the other direction, the Fusiness columns 
report three textile tycoons who'd bought 
land in North Carolina, have decided, in- 
stead, to operate in Rhode Island. They've 
bought, and will reactivate, the big M. T. 
Stevens plant in the neighboring State, and 
have donated their North Garolina purchases 
to the towns they’re in for use as children’s 
playgrounds. 

Nobody, and nothing, has licked this New 
England yet, and nobody, and nothing's go- 
ing to. Boston's even started electing a bet- 
ter class of people to public office. As my 
brother alumnus, who toastmastered that 
Greater Lawrence Fund kick-off dinner up 
there on the night of October 22 so in- 
spiringly said, “It’s earlier, not later, than we 
think.” 


Investigation, U. N. Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


@ HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Hera January 8, 
1952. 

The editorial points to a condition of 
maladministration in the trust territory 
of the Pacific islands. This territory is 
under the administrative jurisdiction 
and control of the Department of the 
Interior. The High Commissioner, El- 
bert D. Thomas, former Senator from 
the State of Utah, is the official in imme- 
diate responsibility. 

The native peoples of these islands are 
former subjects of Japan. They are now 
the responsibility of the United States 
of America and it is up to us to demon- 
strate to the people of the world and to 
Asiatic peoples in particular that the 
United States has the best interests of 
these people at heart, 


If conditions in the trust territory of 
the Pacific islands under the adminis- 
tration of Elbert D. Thomas are any- 
where near as bad as the following edi- 
torial implies, it sees to me that the time 
has come for a thorough and complete 
congressional inquiry. 


INVESTIGATION, U. N. STYLE 


There have been calls for an investigation 
of the administration of the islands which 
we took from Japan in the Pacific war and 
then accepted as trust territories under the 
United Nations. The charges concern Elbert 
Thomas, the “lame duck” Senator from Utah, 
whom Mr. Truman made High Commissioner 
of the islands. 

Thomas got as far as Hawaii, approved 
what he saw there, and established his head- 
quarters. The fact that he was closer to St. 
Louis, Mo., than to the outer limits of the 
islands he was supposed to administer didn’t 
disturb him. He didn’t even visit the is- 
lands, in fact, until a congressional commit- 
tee took him along as excess baggage on a 
junket. 

Economic conditions in the islands have 
deteriorated since the Navy, which ran them 
after the war, turned them over to Thomas 
and the Interior Department. The Navy had 
set up trading corporations to market the 
products of the islands, mainly copra, the 
dried coconut meat valued for its oil content. 
Thomas kicked over the naval economic set- 
up and established a single marketing cor- 
poration designed to bring the blessings of 
socialism to the 68,000 natives of the islands 
scattered over thousands of miles of ocean. 

The corporation hasn’t been doing well. 
Local administrators on the islands find it 
impossible to get things done because they 
have to await word from a bureaucracy en- 
joying the surf at Waikiki Beach, 4,000 or 
so miles away. 

A congressional committee would no doubt 
find a good many things to criticize in such 
an administrative set-up. High Commis- 
sioner Thomas, however, may be able to fore- 
stall Congress. It was his ardor for one 
world that caused the citizens of Utah to 
run him down the street. He should be able 
to persuade Trygve Lie to take jurisdiction 
in the case, and before a panel of U. N. so- 
cialists Commissioner Thomas should have 
nothing to worry about. If his socialist 
schemes have parted at the seams, that can 
be blamed either on the ignorance and in- 
gratitude of the natives or on the failure of 
Uncle Sucker to. subsidize the program as 
handsomely as he does the socialists of 
Europe. After all, Thomas is protecting the 
islanders against grasping capitalism, even if 
they do go hungry. 


Supersensitive Presidential Candidate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


() HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


g Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, is the presidential candidate, 
Gov. Earl Warren, a cry baby, or is he 
just inexperienced in political cam- 
paigns? 


The good Governor, at the same elec- 
tion, has been a candidate on both the 
Democratic and Republican tickets in 
California. He seems to be touchy. 

It may be that the delightful climate 
of his home State and the abundance of 
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everything good, useful, and desirable 
which that State furnishes to its native 
citizens and to those from less favored 
areas of the United States, who seek a 
Garden of Eden, have softened the gov- 
ernor. Content with the many blessings 
which California showers upon its citi- 
zens, is he totally unaware that a cam- 
paign in either party, for a presidential 
nomination, is not all honey and kisses? 

A Mr. Ingalls, one of the campaign 
managers for presidential candidate Bos 
Tart, predicted nomination would come 
on an early ballot. Ingalls is reported 
to have also said that the opposition 
“appear to be confused, demoralized, 
and squabbling.” That their “repeated 
attempts to get the balloon off the ground 
have failed and there she sits just where 
it was 2 months ago.” 

Learning of those statements, the 
calm, placid, good-natured nonoffensive 
Governor Warren exploded. He said 
that Mr. Ingalls’ remarks were “not in 
the interests of the Republican Party” 
and that, “He initiates dissension by 
treating as natural enemies of his candi- 
date all who have the temerity to sub- 
mit their names for consideration.” 
The Governor characterized those state- 
ments as arrogant and insulting. He 
reminded Mr. Ingalls that, “He should 
remember that those who live by the 
sword eventually die by the sword.” 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if 
Mr. Ingalls even had Governor Warren 
in mind. It is more probable that he 
was referring to Harold Stassen and cer- 
tain other gentlemen who have always 
been jealous of Tarr and who have, three 
| 9 led the Republican party to de- 

eat. 

Attention is called to these remarks 
of the Governor, because I am deeply 
concerned over the possibility that, with 
this kind of a minor explosion from the 
Governor in January, his good nature, 
his nervous system and his sense of pro- 
portion will be irrevocably shattered be- 
fore the Republican National Convention 
meets in midsummer. 

California has a fine, outstanding, 
service-rendering delegation in both 
branches of the Congress. Any one of 
that delegation on either side of the aisle 
and in either House is fully capable of 
giving the Governor some of the facts 
of life. 

Because nature has been so generous 
with California, the Governor assuredly 
must know the facts as they affect the 
birds, the bees, and the flowers. 

If a Republican who would like to help 
elect a Republican President is permitted 
to offer advice, may I suggest—if the 
Governor will be generous enough to ac- 
cept a suggestion—that he consult, let 
us say, a junior Member of California's 
representation in the other body and any 
one, but preferably our colleague from 
California, Mr. Pxi.urps, in the House 
who has, not only as a candidate, heard 
some criticism, but even as a Member 
of the House, in the hallway adjoining 
the House, has been physically assaulted, 
had a lip cut and been knocked around 
by a high-ranking Member of the oppo- 
sition. 

That is the way it is, Governor. Keep 
your blood pressure down, wait until 
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you are sure someone is referring to you, 
and even then, put on a layer of rhi- 
noceros hide, if you seriously intend to 
enter the national political canvas- 
covered arena. 

That way, you may keep your good 
nature, your health and, it may be, last 
a the convention nominates a can- 

te. 


Is It War or Murder? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter with the signatures 
of constituents who are concerned about 
the war in Korea. This is a matter that 
is close to the hearts of the American 
people. 

The letter follows: 

JANESVILLE, WIs. 
Mr. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Why are we in Korea? Has the United 
States the right to destroy our boys when 
we have no war? If we have weapons to 
finish this thing then send them all over 
there—all of them. Then start making 
more. Then arm the Chinese Nationalists 
and let them fight in Korea. Take our boys 
out of there. The Nationalists want to get 


Limitation of Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


q oF 
® HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend n.y remarks, I include 


two press releases dated December 31, 
1951: one release with reference to my 
resolution to limit Federal expenditures, 
and the second release quoting from a 
letter written by the Honorable Lewis 
W. Douglas, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, with reference to the resolution: 
The releases follow: 


Representative FrepExic R. CoupERT, JR., 
of New York, announced today that he 
would introduce on the opening day of the 
next session of Congress a resolution to im- 
pose maximum ceilings upon total expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1953, whether charge- 
able against 1953 appropriations or thuse 
carried over from prior years, at not to ex- 
ceed estimated tax receipts for the year of 
$71,000,000,000. The resolution would also 
impose a maximum ceiling upon necessary, 
new appropriations for fiscal 1953 of $60,- 
000,000,000 as a first step in progressive re- 
duction of the destructive annual rate of 
expenditure anticipated in 1953. 

Mr. Coupert stated: 

“This resolution is offered for the purpose 
of crystallizing the growing sentiment of 
Americans of all parties and in all walks of 
life that (1) the Nation must not be al- 
lowed to drift into a state of chronic in- 
solvency, that (2) inflation can be as dan- 
gerous to American security as threats of 
foreign aggression, and that (3) affirmative 
action now is necessary to save the dollar 
from disastrous decline, to avoid paralyzing 
taxation and, finally, to safeguard liberty. 

“Courageous and immediate action by the 
Congress can do much. In the exercise of 
its constitutional power of the purse Con- 
gress can limit expenditures and set the 
financial pattern within which the Govern- 
ment must operate at home and abroac. 

“This resolution will bar deficit financing 
in the next fiscal year and at the same time 
take the first step toward a reduction of 
annual expenditures to the end that the 
present intolerable tax rates may soon be 
lowered and the dangerously large national 
debt limited and ultimately reduced. 

“The amount of total expenditures is fixed 
at $71,000,000,000 because that is the best 
estimate presently available of tax receipts 
for the fiscal year. Adherence to this 
amount, therefore, would mean a balanced 
budget for the next year on a cash basis. 

“Total new authority for 1953 
would be limited to $54,000,000,000. There 
are in addition $6,000,000,000 so-called per- 
manent appropriations primarily for inter- 
est on the national debt which do not re- 
quire annual action. Thus additional new 
spending authority for 1953 would be limited 
to a maximum of $60,000,000,000. 

“The net effect of adoption of these ceil- 
ings would be: 

“First. To compel the establishment of a 
balanced budget for 1953 based upon the 
present high tax rates; and 

“Second. Take a first step in the direction 
of reduction in annual expenditures to the 
end that intolerable tax rates may be pres- 
ently reduced and a beginning made in re- 
duction of the national debt. 

“At the opening of fiscal 1953 there will 
be approximately $80,000,000,000 of unex- 
pended appropriations from prior years. The 
greatest part of this sum is for military pur- 
poses. Thus, if expenditures are held to a 
maximum of $71,000,000,000, with $20,000,- 
000,000 or less for civilian activities, there 
should be available for military purposes 
and foreign aid $51,000,000,000 or more, i. e., 
about $4,250,000,000 a month for military 
and foreign-aid expenses alone. 

“The United States and its allies must, of 
course, be made militarily able to resist ag- 
gression. But effective military strength 
cannot be sustained over a prolonged period 
unless inflation and paralyzing taxation are 
avoided. 
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“Expenditures in excess of $71,000,000,000 
in 1953 would require either an increase in 
the present dangerously large national debt 
or further increase in tax rates. 

“It is significant that our European allies 
have questioned whether present military 
goals are not in excess of practical possibil- 
ity. Furthermore, distinguished Americans 
vitally interested in building up the defenses 
of the Western World have recently raised 
the same question. 

“I challenge the majority leadership to 
permit all Members of House and Senate to 
vote on this resolution. This would provide 
@ welcome opportunity to fix total expendi- 
tures and appropriations for all purposes be- 
fore the heat goes on later for specific appro- 
priation requests.” 


Joint resolution to safeguard the economic 
stability of the United States by imposing 
limitations on grants of new obligational 
authority for, and on expenditures during, 
the fiscal year 1953 
Whereas it is the judgment of the Congress 

that the economic stability of the United 

States of America will be seriously jeopard- 

ized by continued Federal expenditures in 

excess of revenues: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That (a) net new obliga- 
tional authority granted for fiscal year 1953 
shall not exceed $54,000,000,000; and (b) ex- 
penditures to be made during such year shall 
not exceed $71,000,000,000. 

Sxc. 2. In the event obligational authority 
in excess Of such #51,000,000,000 limit is 
granted, other 1953 obligational authority in 
at least the amount by which this limit is 
exceeded must concurrently be rescinded or, 
in the absence of such action, the President 
shall, within 10 days, take such action vs 
may be necessary, by placing sufficient funds 
in reserve or otherwise to bring the total 
1953 obligational authority within the limit 
prescribed by this resolution. 

Sec. 3. The President shall submit to the 
Congress, within 30 days, in addition to his 
regular budget for the fiscal year 1953, an 
alternate budget based on expenditures not 
in excess of $71,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
year 1953. Notwithstanding any obligational 
authority granted or appropriations made, 
the President shall take such avtion as may 
be necessary, by placing funds in reserve, 
by apportionment of funds or otherwise, to 
insure that total expenditures during the fis- 
cal year 1953 will not exceed $71,000,000,000. 

Representative Preperic R. Coupert, Jr., of 
New York, released a letter from the Honor- 
able Lewis W. Douglas, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, supporting proposed reso- 
lution to limit Federal expenditures which 
Mr. Coupgrt has announced he would intro- 
duce at the opening of the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Coupert pointed out, in referring to 
Mr. Douglas’ letter, that Mr. Douglas had 
been Ambassador to Great Britain from 1947 
on and had played an important part in the 
development of the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The letter is as follows: 

Sonorra, Ariz., December 28, 1951. 

The Honorable F. R. Couperr, Jr., 

New York, N.Y. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CoUDERT: You have 
asked my opinion of the House joint resolu- 
tion which you intend to introduce in the 
House of Representatives when Congress 
convenes. 

I understand that this resolution has the 
effect of restricting total expenditures of the 
Federal Government during the fiscal year 
1953 to $71,000,000,000, which is the esti- 
mated amount of revenue which will be col- 
lected during the same period. The resolu- 
tion also limits the extent to which new 
obligations can be incurred. 

No one can foresee the future. No one 
would suggest that defense exp2nditures 
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should be so reduced that our security would 
become impaired or that our strength would 
be inadequate to strike damaging retaliatory 
blows against an aggressor. This, combined 
with other elements of strength among the 
community of nations of which we are a 
part is, I believe, necessary to prevent anoth- 
er great convulsion and it may be necessary 
for a long period of time. 

Certainly, I do not suggest that reasonable 
assistance should be withheld from our al- 
lies in the enterprise of preventing another 
great war. 

We should, however, weigh carefully in the 
scales of prudence the dangers that face us 
from without and the dangers that inordi- 
nately heavy taxes, huge expenditures, con- 
trols and restrictions on our relatively free 
economic society present to the American 
scheme of life. 

If, over the span of the last 10 years, we 
have been able to carry a burden unprece- 
dentedly heavy among the nations of modern 
history, it is partially, at least, because of the 
freedom—including economic freedom— 
which by law, custom and tradition is a char- 
acteristic of our society. This is one of the 
major sources of our strength. 

We are the last large free community on 
earth. If it should be unwittingly weakened 
from within, then it would be the more diffi- 
cult to defend it from attacks from without. 
Therefore, the substance of your resolution 
seems to me to be sensible and valid and 
should have early consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

Ever sincerely, 
L. W. Dovetas. 


A Tribute to Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Herschel Levin, of Temple Emanuel, in 
Lawrence, Mass., one of the most beloved 
and progressive leaders of his faith, has 
selected Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, United 
States Assistant Secretary of Defense, as 
“Jewish man-of-the-year, 1951.” 

Because she has measured up to a re- 
sponsible and difficult position with 
ability and integrity of a high order be- 
yond the capacity of most men, Rabbi 
Levin believes she merits this further 
honor and recognition, as her example 
is additional proof of the capabilities of 
American womanhood and is a great 
contribution to the leadership of our Na- 
tion. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Rabbi Lev- 
in’s summation of her distinguished serv- 
ice as published in the Lawrence Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on January 3, 
1952: 

Mrs. ANNA M. ROSENBERG NAMED OUTSTANDING 
JEWISH PERSON oF 1951 

Mrs. Anna Marie Rosenberg, United States 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, was chosen 
last Friday evening by Rabbi Herschel Levin 
as “Jewish man-of-the-year 1951,” on the 
basis of her significant contributions toward 
the organization of the manpower of the 
world's leading democracy for the sake of 


world peace, aad because her actions have 
reflected credit on the Jewish people. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, the rabbi said, was chosen 
by former Secretary of Defense George C, 
Marshall to sell the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people the idea of universal military 
training. General Marshall believed that 
c ly through UMT can the American people 
maintain, in a democratic fashion, the 
strength and power needed to restrain the 
totalitarians of the left and the right from 
threatening the peace of the world. Mar- 
shall believed that both World War II and 
the Korean police action, which, of course, 
is really a war, could have been avoided had 
Amevica been prepared by a system of UMT. 

Described by the leading national maga- 
zines as a “tiny bright-eyed comet” and a 
“powerhouse of i~formation and energy,” 
Mrs. Rosenberg was born in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, di. not become an American citizen 
until 1919, after she had sold tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of thrift stamps and 
Liberty bonds for her adopted land in World 
War I, and is now, in the opinion of the rabbi, 
one of the most impcrtant living Americans. 

“When the Korean war ends,” said the 
rabbi, “and ?‘rs. Rosenberg’s plan for Amer- 
ican universal military training goes into 
effect, there will be a mighty change in 
American life. Some people may not like 
it, and they will give veut to anti-Semitic 
accusations, even accusing Mrs. Rosenberg 
c” being a Communist because of their blind 
bigotry. 

“American young men will be trained for 
defense before they have taken on family 
obligations and without disrupting their ca- 
reers in the early and crucial years. We 
will not have to undergo “hese horrible cycles 
of military weakness, which entices totali- 
tacian aggresion, feverish preparation for 
war, the dislocation of changeover from 
peacetime to wartime economy, the loss of 
precious American lives because of shameful 
unpreparedness, and finally the uncomfort- 
eble rostwar pangs.” 

Jews, said the rabbi, are not pure pacifists. 
Although the doctrine of “turning the other 
cheek” is a very humanitarian one and should 
always be applied in the relations of indi- 
viduals to each other, it cannot work in inter- 
national relations. We must be prepared to 
fight the devil, in our times Stalinism. If 
we are unprepared, he will certainly attack. 
If we have organized the people of our coun- 
try to all share in a democratic fashion in 
its defense, he will be afraid to attack. 

Ever since she became an American, Mrs. 
Rosenberg has been called on by the leaders 
of all political parties, by Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, the United States 
Senate, to serve On vital manpower and man- 
agement-labor relations commissions in war 
and peacetime. Her own business, which 
has earned hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
is personnel and labor relations. She has 
usually served as the representative of man- 
agement but has won the respect and ad- 
miration of all groups of labor leaders. 

Twice during World War II, and once dur- 
ing the Korean war, Mrs. Rosenberg was sent 
to the front lines to discover the needs of the 
men fighting for America. At Metz in 1944, 
she was pinned down by German machine- 
gun fire and finally escaped without injury. 
Upon her return she disappeared from public 
sight for 4 days, and, during that time, made 
400 long distance calls to parents and wives 
of front-line GI’s and their officers, whose 
names she had jotted down, giving each dear 
one a personal message from the soldier. 
One mother complained that her son had not 
written home in months. He received a 
scathing letter from Mrs. Rosenberg, and, 
since then, has sent her a carbon copy of 
every letter regularly sent to his mother. 

In Korea, as in Europe, Mrs. Rosenberg 
wore GI clothing, slept on the ground and 
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ate Army rations during her inspection tcur. 
When she wanted to speak to GI's she dis- 
missed the officers, and brought back to offi- 
cials in the Pentagon all of their complaints, 
as well as their approval of Army methods. 
She has been awarded several high military 
medals, including the Military Medal for 
Merit, and the U. S. Citation for Merit. She 
was also the first civilian awarded the Medal 
of Freedom by General Ei-enhower, who, the 
rabbi predicted, might appoint Mrs. Rosen- 
berg as his Secretary of Defense when he 
takes office as President in 1953. 

In spite of the fact that she does a man’s 
job, Mrs. Rosenberg, a wife and mother, is a 
most feminine personality, wearing smartly 
tailored suits, large jangling gold bracelets, 
and cute back-of-the-head hats that soften 
the hearts of the most hard-headed Con- 
gressmen. The rabbi felt that, although she 
is not a man, she is the Jewish person who 
has made the greatest contribution to the 
welfare of all humanity, including her fellow- 
Americans of all religions, and he has there- 
fore chosen her as “Jewish man-of-the-year 
1951.” 

In previous years, Rabbi Levin has chosen 
for the same honor, David Lilienthal, David 
Ben Gurion, Senator Herbert Lehman and in 
1950 chose Professor Albert Einstein as 
“Jewish man-of-the-half-century.” 


After Pearl Harbor 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp the following speech which 
I made before the Los Angeles Lions 
Club on the tenth anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor Day, December 7, 1951: 

AFTER PEARL HARBOR 
PEARL HARBOR 

At 7:12 a. m. on Sunday, December 7, 
1941, the destroyer U. S. S. Ward advised 
that she had been attacked by an enemy 
submarine and that she had counterattacked 
with depth charges. At 7:55 a. m. enemy 
aircraft were seen apprpaching from the 
southward. At 7:58 a radio warning was 
broadcast to all ships. “Air raid, Pearl Har- 
bor,” the radio screeched. “This is no drill. 
This is no drill.” 

Thus, while talking peace, Japan launched 
its war on the United States. 

For a year and a half a debate had raged 
the length and breadth of America over 
going to war or staying out. It was bitterly 
fought in Congress, in the newspapers, over 
the radio, in public forums, in private 
homes, by propagandists, by politicians, and 
by the plain people—and all the words, if 
people had but known it, were futile. Long 
before December 7 the United States was 
in fact at war. That decision had come at 
the policy-making level of the Government 
and of the Army and Navy high command, 
and it had been put into execution without 
anybody asking a vote from Congress or 
bothering to let the people in on the secret, 

For more than 2 years there had been war 
in Europe, and for more than 4 years war in 
the Orient, but, so far as the people knew, 
the United States was not a party to either 
war. In Europe, Germany and Italy, with 
their satellites, were at war with Russia, Brit- 
ain, and the nations of the British Common- 
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wealth, supported by a group of paper allies. 
In the Far East, Japan and China had been 
fighting an undeclared war since July 7, 1937. 

The intrigues revealed since the end of 
World War II are sufficient to demonstrate 
that here was not a major power involved 
in the mess in Europe or Asia that could 
come to the United States with clean hands 
or present itself as either a democracy or an 
example of justice. The knowledge of all 
this chicanery was, of course, withheld from 
the American people until after the war, and 
the debate on the question of intervention 
versus nonintervention was thus not illumi- 
nated by any perceptible tegree of under- 
standing or truth. 

The American people, who thought that 
the issue of whether it was to be peace or 
whether it had to be war was still subject 
to democratic debate, did not know in the 
closing months of 1941 that the decision had 
long since passed them by. They did not 
know that already a state of war existed by 
Executive action. Not for 4 years did they 
hear the admission from President Roose- 
velt’s Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark (before Joint Congressional 
Committee on Investigation of Pearl Harbor 
attack, January 3, 1946), that by October 
1941 the American Navy was, “in effect, at 
war” in the Atlantic, and that this shooting 
war against Germany and Italy constituted 
a direct invitation to Japan to attack the 
United States under the tripartite pact. 

On December 7, 1941, the policy makers 
and war makers in Washington were con- 
fidently awaiting the hour when their unde- 
clared war would become a declared war by 
the logic of events. On that same December 
7 the people were still hoping that the peace 
which had already been lost could be pre- 
served. 

During the spring and summer of 1941 
Secretary of State Hull had held more than 
40 informal conversations with Japanese 
Ambassador Nomura. After General Togo 
became the new Prime Minister in October, 
he sent a veteran diplomat, Saburo Kurusu, 
to reinforce the Ambassador’s position in 
his talks with Secretary Hull. On his arrival 
in the United States, Kurusu stated: “We 
roust all pull together for peace.” The de- 
yaands he presented would have meant Ja- 
pan’s domination over all east Asia. Hu 
termed them “ erous.” 

On November 26, 1941, the United States 
presented Japan with its counterproposais, 
which were a reaffirmation of the American 
insistence that Japan give up its aggressive 
designs. The Japanese Foreign Ministry 
publicly labeled the principles underlyirg 
America's proposals “fantastic,” but privately 
requested that the discussions continue. So 
th> people continued to be hopeful. 

On December 6 the President appealed di- 
rectly to Emperor Hirohito to use his influ- 
ence to “restore traditional amity and pre- 
vent further death and destruction in the 
world.” 

On that same day Mr. Hull had called the 
President's attention to the presence of an 
estimated 125,000 Japanese troops in French 
Indochina, and manifested disquiet because 
18,000 of them were loaded aboard troop 
ships, which naturally suggested that they 
were going somewhere, and the only places 
to which they could go were the property 
of nations other than Japan. 

And in the meantime, the battleship 
strength of the Pacific Fleet was bottled up 
in Pearl Harbor. In the event of war, it was 
the foregone conclusion that the Japanese 
would seek out the American adversary for 
su~prise attack at whatever place American 
fleet strength was concentrated. Pearl Har- 
bor was the only possible objective because 
that was where the fleet was. The Japanese 
objective was simple. By attacking the fleet 
wherever it was to be found, Japan would 
destroy the ships of greatest range and fire 


power and thus prevent interference with 
its advance in Asia and the Western Pacific. 
The only element that could possibly in- 
terfere with Japan’s program of conquest 
was the American ficet. Once it was im- 
mobilized, the Jap Fleet and Army could 
move at will on their mission of capturing 
American possessions and imperial colonies. 

These strategic considerations alone were 
sufficient to have demonstrated to President 
Roosevelt and the high command that war 
against the United States would be inaugu- 
rated by a Japanese surprise attack at Pearl 
Harbor and no place else. For years after- 
ward the story was carefully cultivated that 
the Japanese attack was a treacherous sur- 
prise, launched where there was not the re- 
motest reason for expecting it, and therefore 
@ great shock to the leaders of Government. 
One day, years later, it became known that 
the Jap secret code had been cracked many 
months before Pearl Harbor, and that the 
men in Washington who read the code inter- 
cepts had almost as good a knowledge of 
Japanese plans and intentions as if they had 
been occupying seats in the war councils 
in Tokyo. 

But in the last month of 1941 the Amert- 
can people knew nothing of this. They did 
not know of warnings sent out by Tokyo to 
its diplomatic corps that after November 29 
“things were automatically going to hap- 
pen,” of statements that by the beginning 
of December negotiations in Washington 
would be “de facto ruptured,” of instructions 
to destroy code machines and burn ciphers 
in the Japanese embassy in Washington, of 
Japanese confidences to Hitler at the end of 
November that a Japanese war with the 
United States might come “quicker than 
anyone dreams.” They knew nothing of 
last-minute instructions to the Japanese 
emissaries to hand in their reply to Secre- 
tary Hull at 1 p. m., Washington time, De- 
cember 7; and that at least 3 hours and 15 
minutes before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the time for the outbreak of the war was in 
the hands of the American Government. 

President Roosevelt, the inner circle of the 
war cabinet, and the Army and Navy high 
commend knew all of this and more, but the 
stage had been set that December Sunday to 
convey the impressicn that no one was more 
surprised than the President himself—and 
for 4 years Admirai Kimmel and General 
Short remained the scapegoats. Then grad- 
ually the truth came to light. 

KOREA 

Strangely enough, June 25, 1950, was also 
a Sunday. And on that Sunday, just about 
8'4 years after Pearl Harbor, the American 
people were once again stunned to find 
themselves at war, “police action,” Presi- 
dent Truman called it. And overnight, our 
young boys of 18 and 19 years were thrown 
into battle ill-prepared, ill-equipped, and 
outnumbered, only to be butchered by 
hordes of crack Communist troops. To date, 
the United States has suffered more than 
100,000 battle-line casualties, and spent 
probably $15,000,000,000, and ends up, tem- 
porarily at least, where it started. 

At home, too, war has crept closer to every 
American. The Reserves and National Guard 
have been called up; the younger boys are 
being drafted; universal military training is 
inevitable; prices are steadily, relentlessly 
climbing; taxes are higher than ever in our 
history; shortages like those of the last war 
have appeared like magic; iron-clad controls 
over our daily lives are in the making. 

The United States has lost the peace. The 
past was dark, the present is dark, but the 
future is even darker. Russia, with 800,- 
000,000 people under her control, is growing 
bolder and stronger every day. The free 
world sits in anxiety, not where the 
Communists will strike next, where next they 
will stamp out freedom, religion, decency, 
and every other human value, 


All 


How did all this happen? What can we do 
about it? 

Communism has never tried to mask its 
aim. It is determined to rule the world. 
That inciudes every one of us. Nobody is 
exempt. Every thought and word and deed 
of every Communist is directed to that end, 
For any country that doesn't want to be en- 
slaved, the obvious thing to do is to oppose 
and resist communism wherever it raises its 
ugly head. But we have failed to do that. 

For eighteen long years—starting with 
recognition of Russia in 1933—this Govern- 
ment’s Official policy has been to appease 
Russia. Until our troops were sent into 
Korea, this Government’s strongest action 
against communism was little more than a 
polite slap on the wrist. More often, the 
administration has been actively helping 
and supporting communism in some form 
or other. 

In the past few years, while the Truman 
administration was advertising its supposed 
anticommunism by pointing to its so-called 
loyalty program for Government employees, 
it was busy undermining the anticommu- 
nist Government of China; it was calling the 
Hiss case a “red herring” and welcoming 
with open arms into our Government the 
Wadleighs, the Pressmans, the Abts, the 
Coplons, the Marzanis and their Communist 
fellow travelers. 

On June 11, 1948, President Truman, in a 
speech delivered in Eugene, Oreg., said: “I 
like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow.” If ever 
& remark revealed complete ignorance of the 
facts of life, that was it. If ever a man 
stood revealed as compietely unfitted for the 
task of stopping communism, it was Presi- 
dent Truman. No doubt the President was 
making a political speech in an election year 
and was appealing to left-wing votes, but 
this subject is far more serious than politics. 

Of course, it is readily understandable that 
he should fall for such claptrap. After all, 
it was his own State Department officials who 
planned the grand strategy of making a show 
of resistance to communism in Europe while 
letting the Soviet take over the Far East. 
It was his own State Department that met 
Communist guns with patty-cake diplo- 
macy. 

Since 1945 the State Department's policy 
in the Orient has been simply this: Throw 
Manchuria to the Reds. Then give them 
China; then Korea; and then Formosa. Of 
course, it was obvious that once the Reds 
had digested those countries, they would be 
ready to swallow Japan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines, as well as Burma, India, Malaya, 
and Indonesia. At that point, with the Red 
flag flying over all of Asia, Russia’s eastern 
flank would be secure and our western one 
as vulnerable as a sieve. Russia would then 
have a choice of (1) striking toward the Ha- 
waiian Islands and our west coast, or (2) 
overrunning Europe and threatening our 
east coast, or (3) both. 

Russia's timetable of conquest has been 
running even ahead of schedule—thanks to 
the Truman administration. She now con- 
trols Manchuria and China and a good part 
of Korea. 

Manchuria was the rich industrial and ag- 
ricultural part of China. Without it, China 
could never recover from its 8 years of war 
with Japan. Without it, China could never 
feel safe or rise above poverty. Manchuria 
had been stolen from China by Japan in 1931, 
and we had agreed, in the Cairo declaration 
in 1943, to restore it to China when Japan 
was licked. But at Yalta, President Roose- 
velt, with Hopkins, Harriman, and Hiss, se- 
cretly gave Manchuria to Russia, thus break- 
ing our solemn promise to faithful China. 
No wonder William C. Bullitt, former United 
States Ambassador to Russia, said about this 
Yalta agreement: 

“No more unnecessary, disgraceful, and 
potentially disastrous document has ever 
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been signed by a President of the United 
States.” 

Disastrous it was, because then Russia was 
ready for her master blow—the conquest of 
China. And you know what happened. Rus- 
sia and the Chinese Communists and their 
friends in the State Department won. The 
Chinese people and the American people and 
all free people lost. 

Now Russia controlled the hub of Asia. 
The first spoke for conquest was South Ko- 
rea. Immediately after V-J day, Russia, 
having occupied North Korea, began train- 
ing an army in North Korea. But in South 
Korea, occupied by American troops, the 
United States forbade all military training. 
On November 20, 1948, the National Assem- 
bly of the Korean Republic passed a resolu- 
tion urging the United States to leave Ameri- 
can troops there long enough to protect the 
country until Korean forces could be trained. 
But in the summer of 1949, we pulled our 
50,000 soldiers out. 

That was the green light to the Commu- 
nists in the north. Border incidents along 
the thirty-eighth parallel multiplied. On 
July 26, 1949, Republican members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, in an 
official report, warned that “a full-scale 
military drive across the thirty-eighth par- 
allel” threatened, and they protested the 
withdrawal of our troops as flying in the 
face of logic and common sense. What was 
needed, the Republicans said, was not the 
$150,000,000 in economic aid that was under 
consideration, but military aid. Economic 
aid alone, they said, would merely fatten 
the prize that was being dangled before the 
Reds. 

While the Republicans were telling the 
truth about what lay ahead and were trying 
to save Korea, the Truman lieutenants were 
blinding the country to the inevitable re- 
sults of their appeasement policies. When 
the same Korean aid bill was before the 
House, the Democratic leader, Jonn McCor- 
MACK, said: “We established the Korean Re- 
public. * * * It is capable of resisting 
any aggression from North Korea.” 

The No. 2 man in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, William C. Foster, told 
a Senate committee that the Korean Army 
“is prepared to meet any challenge by North 
Korean forces.” 

Those were pleasing words. They would 
have been doubly pleasing if they had been 
true. But they were not. 

To find the truth we had to turn to a 
leftist newspaper in New York ramed the 
Compass, and an adviser to the State De- 
partment named Owen Lattimore, who fig- 
ured prominently in charges of Communist 
infiltration in the Department. Here is what 
he wrote about the economic aid bill in the 
Compass in July 1949: 

“The thing to do therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though we 
pushed it, hence, the recommendation of a 
parting grant of $150,000,000.” 

That's telling the world who was helping 
the Communists to take over a free republic 
that had been set up by the United Nations 
with the blessing of the American people. 
That's telling the world who was pro-Rus- 
sian. 

On January 12, 1950, Secretary Acheson 
got in another lick at South Korea. He 
declared that our “defensive perimeter runs 
along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes 
to the Ryukyus (Okinawa) and to the Philip- 
pines.” Thus, he invited Russia to grab 
South Korea and Formosa, both of which lie 
beyond his so-called perimeter. 

On May 10, 1950, the following AP dis- 
patch from Seoul, capital of South Korea, 
appeared in the Washington Star: “Defense 
Minister Sihn Sung Mo warned South Korea 
today that invasion by Communst North Ko- 
rea is imminent. Sihn said intelligence re- 
ports indicated the North Koreans were mov- 
ing in force toward the border.” Then the 


dispatch gave exact figures on the strength 
of the Reds. 

But the very next day the Secretary of 
Defense, Louis Johnson, said: “War is not 
on the horizon.” 

On May 21, the Korean-American Council 
in Washington, a semiofficial agency of the 
South Korean Government, issued a frantic 
warning: “The north is undergoing nearly 
total mobilization.” 

Still the Truman administration did 
nothing. On June 1, 1950, President Truman 
said: “We are closer to (permanent peace) 
now than at any time in the last 5 years.” 

Twenty-four days later the war began. 

Suddenly, our policy toward Korea 
changed. Suddenly—5 years too late—the 
Truman administration decided to resist 
Communist aggression. Our troops were 
sent into South Korea and the Seventh Fleet 
was ordered to protect Formosa. 


Our military weakness in Korea 


But just as suddenly we discovered we did 
not have the military power we thought we 
had. We found we’d been given an overdose 
of sweet talk. On May 4 the President had 
said: “We are simply maintaining a defense 
program adequate for the defense of the 
country.” 

Only a few months earlier, on February 3, 
1950, Defense Secretary Johnson had said: “I 
want Joe Stalin to know that if he starts 
something at 4 o'clock in the morning, the 
fighting power and strength of the United 
States will be on the job at 5 o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Well, Stalin did start something in Korea 
at 4a.m. on the morning of Sunday, June 25. 
It is now much later than 5 a. m., and you 
know what has happened for the past year 
and 5 months, and this despite the $95,000,- 
000,000 we had spent on national defense be- 
tween 1946 and 1950. 

When the war in Korea started our brave 
young men found they couldn't kill Commu- 
nists with paper clips. 

Do you know what we had in the Japanese 
area when the war started? Only 6 General 
Pershing tanks; only 30 tactical, combat 
planes; only 4 Army divisions, at only 60 per- 
cent strength; only 1 aircraft carrier; and not 
a single combat marine. The soldiers who 
went through those awful first days of the 
war would like to know where all the $95,- 
000,000,000 went, which was voted for na- 
tional defense. 

Between 1946 and 1950 the United States 
bought no new tanks, no big artillery guns, 
no rifles, no machine guns, and no new naval 
guns. None of the new-type skysweeper 
antiaircraft guns were ordered, and not a 
single Navy ship. The Air Force, which was 
supposedly our first line of defense, didn’t 
get enough planes to replace the ones that 
were wearing out. However, we do have 400 
generals on active duty today, and the com- 
mittee headed by Senator JoHNnson of Texas 
recently revealed that there were 335 of them 
in Washington. 

On May 4, 1950, President Truman an- 
nounced additional plans. He said: “The 
defense budget next year will be smaller than 
this year, and we are constantly cutting it by 
economies and are not alarmed by any sense 
of the word.” 

In October of 1949 Congress voted $10,500,- 
000 in military aid to South Korea. When 
the Reds attacked 8 months later, exactly 
$200 worth of signal corps wire was all that 
had been delivered. Of the $150,000,000 in 
economic aid that was voted in February of 
1950, not a cent had been delivered when the 


war started. 
Deadly parallels 

The parallels between developments in the 
tragic days preceding Pearl Harbor and the 
present situation are too striking for com- 
fort. Like Japan, the Communist bloc has 
been talking peace for years while launching 
one aggression after another. As in 1940, 
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we are in 1951 on the brink of a world war. 
The Sino-Soviet pact of 1950 is aimed at the 
United States, just as was the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo axis. The United States and the So- 
viet countries are in the midst of intense 
economic warfare. The Communist nego- 
tiators are prolonging the so-called truce 
talks in Korea, just as Nomura and Kurusu 
did in Washington at the eleventh hour and 
fifty-ninth minute before the sneak attack 
at Pearl Harbor. 
Lesson from Korea 

Today we ourselves—our own land—are in 
great danger. We are too close to disaster to 
risk more incredible blunders and sell-outs 
like those of the last 6 years. One lost peace 
is enough. And we cannot afford a lost 
war. The life and future of everyone of us 
is at stake. We must close ranks and save 
America. 


Visit of Cardinal Spellman To Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
\e or 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks by 
including herein a copy of a letter sent 
by Gen. James Van Fleet, commander of 
the Eighth United States Army in Korea, 
inviting His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, to 
visit Korea, and a copy of Cardinal 
Spellman’s reply, responding quickly as a 
cardinal-soldier in accepting the invita- 
tion, Cardinal Spellman flew to Korea 
and was there on Christmas Day and for 
several days thereafter bringing great 
consolation and happiness, spiritual and 
otherwise, to the men and women of all 
creeds and races serving there in a hard 
conflict which history will undoubtedly 
record will be the determining factor in 
averting a third world war, if one is 
averted, 

I also include in my remarks the ser- 
mon “Christmas in Korea” delivered at 
the celebration of the Holy Mass on 
Christmas Day in Korea by Cardinal 
Spellman, who is truly “a great church- 
man and a great American.” 

HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTH UNITED L- 
States Army (SUSAK), APO 301, 
In Care OF POSTMASTER, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 22, 1951, 
His Eminence FraNcis CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
The Cardinal Archbishop of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Carprnat SPELLMAN: On behalf of the 
soldiers of the Eighth Army now fighting the 
cause of freedom in Korea, I sincerely ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to you to come to 
Korea for a visit. 

We are mindful of the fact that the pres- 
ent duties of your office give little or no time 
for extended activities outside of your dio- 
cese. Nevertheless, we know from past ex- 
perience during the last war, that your in- 
terest in the American Forces and those of 
our allies, fighting all over the world, was 
indicative of your great love for them. Your 
visits on the several battle fronts helped to 

the morale and spiritual life of the 
soldiers, We know that the families of our 
soldiers also were especially happy that you 
were with their loved ones on the battle 
fronts all over the world. Your warm under- 
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standing and fatherly solicitude for the sol- 
diers of all faiths welded a bond of friend- 
ship among the different creeds in our Na- 
tion and preached to the whole world a les- 
son of peace and good will. 

Since Your Eminence has not to date been 
our honored guest and visitor, we once again, 
voicing the sincere desire of all the United 
Nations Military Forces in Korea, beg your 
consideration for this visit to Korea. 

General Collins and General Ridgway will 
be in Korea on October 27, and I am going to 
take the liberty of mentioning to them, the 
great good which your visit will accomplish, 

Mrs. Van Fleet and I and our children 
have continued to be blessed with good 
health and much happiness. We speak 
often of our toi of duty at Governors Island 
and our great momenis with you. 

Very sincere'y, 
JAMES VAN FLEET, 
General, United States Army, Commanding. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1951. 
Gen. JaMEs VAN FLEET, 

Headquarters, Eighth United States 
Army (SUSAK), APO 301, In care of 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali}. 

Dear GENERAL VAN FLEET: I have your let- 
ter of October 22, and I thank you very much 
for your invitation to visit the soldiers of the 
Eighth Army. I consider this invitation a 
command, and I shall be happy to leave 
New York by Pan American Airlines for 
Tokyo on December 19 or 20 at the latest, in 
order that I may be in the three most diffi- 
cult places and nearest to the front that is 
possible on Christmas Day. I would much 
prefer bringing Christmas to our boys in 
Korea than being in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on that day. I shall remain as long as is 
necessary to visit every combat unit. 

I would like t keep this information con- 
fidential until the 19th of December if this 
is possible. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Van Fleet and 
yourself and looking forward to seeing you 
soon, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
PRaNCis CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New Yori. 


CHRISTMAS IN KOREA 


I leave my own New York today to fly 
15,000 miles to the fighting fronts of Korea 
to share with America’s soldier-sons the 
holy season of Christmastide. The vast dis- 
tances will seem short, for I shall follow 
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tice and charity and peace exemplifies the 
true meaning of Christmas, for no greater 
gift the human heart can give than life 
itself. 

This is the gift our heroic dead have made 
to their beloved America, the priceless gift 
of self. Yet they were eager to live as every 
boy has a right to live. They grew in God’s 
good sight in free and loving homes, be- 
coming men not in the Nazi-Communist 
mold but in the way America provides for 
bodies’ growth in strength and minds’ in 
truth, with dreams, ideals, ambitions stir- 
ring in their youthful hearts. Then dawned 
for them the fateful day of country’s call. 
From out a thousand towns and city blocks, 
from factories and fields of our fair land, 
our young sons answered. Stalwart-hearted, 
stern-faced they went to meet the challenge 
of brute force on foreign soil and battle- 
fields, to fight in bitter, barbaric war, to 
saieguard the principles for which our coun- 
try stands—“One Nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice here for all.” 

Into the inferno of war that others lighted, 
America’s courageous men arrayed them- 
selves against the dreadful foe of all man- 
kind, as, now again in this dark hour of 
need they strike to strike a mightier blow 
than ever yet was struck by men for man, as 
gailant and prayerful they swing through 
the sky, hurtle o’er the sea, struggle on foot 
across vast icelands, to free fettered peoples 
and to protect America from the merciless 
clutch and the shackies of godless, hating 
men. But brighter than inferno’s flames of 
hate burns the flame of love; stronger than 
chains of slaves are the bonds of freedom, 
and America’s fair dream of liberty for all 
mankind can still come true if men heed 
the lesson of Christmas and our soldiers’ 
giving, the lesson which if learned, would end 
the bitter quarrels that have ever spilled 
man’s common blood in fruitless waste, the 
lesson that man must return to God. There 
is no other path to peace for the lone soul 
or for the mighty nations of the earth. 

To America’s brave, beloved soldiers on 
far-flung foreign fields eagerly and grate- 
fully I go, and, by the grace of God we shall 
kneel in the hush of Christmas morn, and 
to the newborn Saviour King, together we 
shall pray: 

“O Father in Heaven! On this Christmas 
Day, mid scenes of war and sounds of battle, 
on blood-soaked fields and cots of pain, we 
raise our hearts to Thee, our lonely, tired, 
and pleading hearts. On this day of days 
we profess our faith in Thee, our unfailing 
faith in the mystery of Bethlehem, obscured 
by smoke of guns, in the mystery of the 
angel’s song, drowned out by thunderous 
barrage, in the mystery of the Christ Child, 
now mocked by human hates. 

“O Father in Heaven! Be glorified in us, 
Thy soldier-sons, signed by our country for 
crusade, crusade against tyranny, godiessness 
and hatefulness. At the summoning we 


“O Father in Heaven! 


‘Vast is the space 
between the wilds of Korea and the hills of 
Judea. Yet both are Thine; Thou are Lord 
of all. Thy law shall prevail, Thy will shall 
be done in the ways of peace or the struggles 

war. It is Thy will, Thy eternal will, that 
the earth might rejoice in Thy gifts of plenty 


by Thee. They shelter 
beloved sons, Thy soldier sons, who bear the 
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cross of war with its agony and death in 
step with Christ, Thy Son, who bore the 
cross of peace with its agony and death. 
Calvary comes to Korea on this Christmas 
Day. Yet Easter is not far away when peace 
shall abound and mourning shall cease. For 
love, in the end, must triumph. 

“O Father in heaven, both the drum-beat 
in Korea and the angel’s song in Judea pro- 
claim Thy eternal glory. Glory to Thee in 
the highest, the glory of Thy goodness, the 
triumph of Thy love. Both announce Thy 
peace, brought by Thy Son to earth to make 
it a warless earth, a happy earth, where all 
men shall be of good will, good will for God, 
good will for fellow man. With faith un- 
shakable we pray that God’s cause will 
triumph, and that man Will abide with God 
in love and His will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. 

“Amen.” 


In My Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 13 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp this article writ- 
ten by the columnist, George H. Todt, in 
the Highland Park News-Herald, of Los 
Angeles. It shows that there are still 
many people in this country who are not 
in accord with the “pussyfooting” tac- 
tics of the State Department: 

In My Opinion 
(By George H. Todt) 

Must we be fated to complacently await 
a deadly blow at Stalin’s convenience to de- 
liver it to us? 

Perhaps we are—for many Americans have 
lost the will to fight in order to defend their 
own homes against a Hated enemy who will 
otherwise destroy them in the end. 

Communist sympathizers—and cowards— 
are as one in shrilling to high heaven that 
we desire peace at any price in order to 
avoid war. 

Such people would naturally abhor the 
thought of launching a punitive blow of 
our own which would be designed to stop 
the potential killer of guiltless American 
women and children dead in his tracks. 

Apparently they never heard the ancient 
adage: “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a@ pound of cure.” 

How foolish are such persons to become? 

This is the United States of America, our 
own beloved country—not worthiess Siberian 
tundra or unwanted African grasslands, for 
which we have no present ties of loyalty. 

This is the land which was fought over 
and paid for with the good, rich blood of 
our pioneer forefathers—who had the splen- 
did courage to defend their holdings against 
all comers. 

From them we have been given a great 
heritage of inner strength. It is due to their 
intestinal fortitude that we are able to en- 
joy the pleasant fruits of their faithful ef- 
forts here in America today. 

Let us be as courageous now as they were 
before us. 

Let us face up to the terrible danger which 
threatens to engulf us and the rest of Chris- 
tian civilization as we know it. We must 
meet our enemies with our heads up—not 
cringing in apathetic terror in the vain hopes 
that the threat will somehow disintegrate 
into ar. 

It will not, let me assure ycu. 
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We must first end the confusion in our 
ranks, and become strong so quickly that 
it will seem like a miracle to succeeding 
generations. 

America must be made terrible in her 
military might in the sight of all her enemies 
throughout the world. 

We must gird up our loins and place the 
gear of war upon the bodies of our people 
who still remain loyal and courageous. 

When we have reached the point of re- 
gained strength where we can speak with a 
voice of full authority again, we must then 
place our cards upon the table for all the 
world to see. 

This will be the proper time to ask the 
Russian leaders to make up their minds 
whether there is to be peace or war between 
us. 

If it is the latter which they want, despite 
our own wishes to the contrary—we must be 
brave enough to stand up to them in any 
case. 

And it would be far better for us to try to 
carry the ensuing war to the enemy, instead 
of letting him initially visit destruction upon 
our own people. 

Even if it should mean striking the first 
devastating atomic blow, calculated to per- 
haps release the enslaved Russian people 
from the hideous bondage of the Politburo 
cf the Bolsheviks. 

These poor Slavic serfs have been denied 
even the right to worship Holy God if they 
so desire. In the place of God has been sub- 
stituted a false prophet—Josef Stalin. The 
Russian people are now being forced to ac- 
tually pray to him as a pagan god. 

Are we to leave our fellow men to such 
hideous blasphemy against true Diety by the 
atheistic rulers of godless world communism? 

It is all very well to deplore unrighteous 
wars and useless bloodshed—and none do so 
more vigorously than I in such cases. 

But I would rather shed my own blood 
and even die, if necessary, in the righteous 
cause of just American freedom and inde- 
pendence from foreign tyranny—than to live 
forever as a coward who had yielded to the 
morbid slave-masters of Moscow. 

For I believe, with all my heart, in the 
God-given right of free agency for my fel- 
low men. And I shall always defend this 
right for others as long as I can. 

The next year or two will be years of great 
decisions for America. 


A Fitting Farewell 


\& 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article by Robert 
C. Ruark published in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun on Monday, 
December 17. 

At a time in our Nation’s history when 
the newspapers are glutted with sordid 
tales of sports scandals and when the 
youth of the Nation is subject to seeing 
its heroic figures exposed as fallen idols, 
it is refreshing and encouraging to read 
a tribute such as Mr. Ruark’s to a great 
baseball figure, Joe DiMaggio. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

Hicu Class 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

In the dingy disarray of the public scene, 

in which nobody seems to have done any- 


thing right for some time, it is nice to note 
that Mr. Joseph DiMaggio quit on top of 
the hill. Quit before he was shoved, quit 
while he still had the dignity that bas al- 
ways marked him, quit while he still had 
the bargaining power to stay. 

The last hit that Joe made as a member 
of the New York Yankees was a stinging 
double. When he walked off the field they 
cheered him. 

Very few of us, and especially athletes, 
get an opportunity to quit with all the flags 
hung. The politicians run for that one extra 
office. The generals go to pasture on the 
board of directors for some company they 
smiled at when they were working for the 
wars. The writers write the one extra book, 
the one they shouldn't have tried with 
blunted touch. The boxers collect the one 
extra clout on the chin, and the wonderful 
memory is erased by the embarrussing pic- 
ture of a tired old man with his foot tangled 
in the ropes. 

DiMag has done more things right than 
nearly anybody I know, in any racket. What 
he has done wrong he has kept largely to 
himself. He has had an amazing amount 
of good luck, and an amazing amount of bad 
luck, which he largely minimized by silence. 
Take him all-and-all, I think he has been 
the outstanding example of athlete and gen- 
tleman the country has produced. Maybe 
Bob Jones can contest his title, but nobody 
else occurs offhand as a competitor. 

While we smother in the stench from 
Washington, it is possible to gasp a breath 
of fresh air by considering Giuseppe Paul 
DiMaggio, the young man from Martinez, 
Calif., whose childhood companions are most- 
ly in jail. 

Apart from an understandable reaction to 
early success in the majors, out of which he 
collected at least one stern lesson I know 
of, the man behaved with none of the 
florid foolishness that generally attends a 
rapid ascent to adulation. He even managed 
to steer himself through an unsuccessful 
marriage with no loud discredit to the parties 
concerned. 

Most of the time since he came back to the 
Yanks, after 3 years of military service, he 
has played while suffering from some bitingly 
painful ailment, and has still managed to 
provide more value when it was needed 
than a quartet of the healthy ones. Even 
operating at half-speed he was able to gen- 
erate the right spark at the right time. He 
would go half a season halt and lame, and 
suddenly explode when you had to have him. 
The Yankees of the recent DiMaggio era were 
probably the worst ball team that ever stag- 
gered to pennants and World Series victories. 

In the 13 years he spent in the big time, 
DiMaggio honed himself into a high state of 
polish as a person as well as a player. He be- 
gan as one of the most awkward athletes who 
ever made it, and his personality was little 
less awkward than his legs, which appeared 
to have been sewn on backward. He rebuilt 
his awkwardness into a grace that has seldom 
been matched, and hand-tailored his per- 
sonality at the same time. 

No more easily-gaited young man appears 
on the metropolitan scene than DiMaggio, off 
the baseball field. None of the excesses of 
personal behavior which stamped Babe Ruth 
and Walter Hagen have been publicly obvi- 
ous. DiMaggio was never a character, or a 
pop-off guy. He made a few close friends and 
hung onto them. He allowed himself no 
luxuries of temperament while working at his 
job. The closest I ever saw to a 
demonstration out of DiMaggio was a sly 
wink he slipped some of us when he hit a 
triple and slid into third after a lengthy 
batting slump. 

It is nice, and it is neat, to know that at 
least one Titan has decided to quit when he 
still had it, and that he will not be subject 
to the sneers that usually mark the passing 
of the great. No brash kid wi ; 
you will not see him in the post of part-time 
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coach and sometime pinch-hitter. DiMag- 
gio’s decision to quit the game he played so 
well, as he touched his thirty-seventh year, 
almost makes up for some of the mess in 
Washington. Some of the ctizens still have 
class. 


Progress—U. S.A. (5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend ny remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
November 17, 1951: 


Fellow Americans, the year 1951 tested the 
United States as never before, and it came 
through with flying colors. 

Representative government acted swiftly 
to strengthen this Nation and to rally the 
confused forces of the free world with bold 
and constructive leadership. 

I believe that the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, by meeting the dan- 
gers head-on, turned the tide in the cold 
war, and that future generations will be ever 
thankful for the right decisions that were 
made this year. 

The burdens we have taken upon our 
shoulders are heavy, but they will carry 
mankind up from the valley of despair to 
the sunlit plains where all men will share 
progress in peace. 

There was little hope or rejoicing on last 
New Year's Day. 

Our military forces that had gone to the 
aid of South Korea, under mandate from the 
United Nations and to save it from aggres- 
sion, were being rolled back by swarms of 
Chinese Reds who had entered the fray in 
complete defiance of international law. 

Here in the United States, we were far be- 

hind in the production of weapons to insure 
our own defense, and that of our worried 
allies. 
Some controls would have to be imposed, 
to get first things done first. This would 
mean inconvenience for some and would 
arouse opposition among others. The enemy 
thought that we would play petty politics, 
putting the claims of district, group, or in- 
dividuals before the national interest. He 
thought that we would talk and talk and do 
nothing. 

It is true that some vital measures that 
should have been put into action have been 
sidetracked, but by and large this year’s ses- 
sion of the Congress which recently ad- 
journed accomplished a great deal. 

To begin with, we were not afraid to turn 
the searchlight on ourselves. There were 
many investigations, designed to expose cor- 
ruption, waste, and inefficiency. We had to 
put our own house in order to become clean 
and strong so that our people would respond 
with faith and confidence to the united ef- 
fort that was required. 

Democracy was on trial here and in the 
eyes of the world. 

We did not evade the issue or try to hide it. 

We frankly admitted our mistakes, and 
took steps to correct them. 

Because honesty and truth are necessary 
in government to deserve and win the sup- 
port of the people. 

That is the solid foundation. 

Even with good morale, however, we could 
make serious errors in judgment. 

We had to produce the weapons of defense 
without straining our economy to the break- 
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ing point by trying to satisfy unlimited mili- 
tary and civilian demands at the same time. 

Sometimes, cut-back in civilian goods 
took place military orders could fill 
the gap. As a result, some people have be- 
come temporarily unemployed, but I am sure 
that this will not last for long. 

This Congress passed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, to promote economic and indus- 
trial mobilization. It extended to June 30 
of next year, the broad powers of the Presi- 
dent to fix priorities and allocate materials, 
and to control consumer credit, prices, wages, 
and rents. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration 
was established, to make certain that small 
business gets its fair share of Government 
contracts. 

The Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act guarantees that we will have enough 
fighting men on hand, backed up by a re- 
serve manpower pool, to meet any emergency. 

The record-breaking figure of $57,000,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the maintenance of 
our enlarged Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As the third prop for our national defense 
program, we provided ample funds to protect 
our internal security, by facilitating action 
against enemy agents in this country. 

We will expose their confusion-breeding 
propaganda at every turn. 

Now all this will take a tax bite out of 
me as well as you. 

Personally, I’d be happier if I could use 
this money to make a down payment on a 
car, or in reducing the mortgage on the old 
homestead instead of having the Govern- 
ment take it and yours to buy ships, planes, 
and tanks. 

Taxes are nothing to cheer about, but 
I prefer them any day to the confiscation of 
‘life itself that would result if the United 
States failed to protect itself and the free 
world from communism. 

The Congress has passed legislation to 
provide increased revenues of nearly €6,000,- 
000,000. Even so, this will not take care of 
defense costs on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

To recover overpayments on defense con- 
tracts, the Congress approved of a Renegotia- 
tion Act. It is estimated that nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 will be recovered from this source. 
Increased postal rates, and a reduction in the 
size and weight of packages carried by parcel 
post will help to reduce the deficit of the Post 
Office Department. r 

The people of the United States are not 
satisfied with a mere “thank you” or with 
parades and applause for those who bear 
arms in our defense. They insist that veter- 
ans be granted compensating privileges. Fol- 
lowing that verdict of public opinion, we 
have authorized $10,000 free life insurance 
for members of the Armed Forces. Benefits 
available to veterans of World War II have 
been extended to those who serve in Korea. 
Pensions for World War veterans who need 
a full-time attendant, even though their dis- 
abilities are not service-connected, have been 
increased to $120 per month. Those who 
have been blinded or have suffered amputa- 
tion are now entitled to receive $1,600 from 
the Veterans’ Administration toward the pur- 
chase of a new car or to take the cash in- 
stead. 

Ex-servicemen can recover three times the 
amount of financial loss from sellers who 
demand or accept more than the appraised 
value of homes bought by veterans under the 
GI bill of rights under the terms of a law 
passed this year. 

Another important piece of legislation was 
the Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties Act of 1951. One billion, six hundred 
million dollars are set aside to build homes 
in defense-production areas and near mili- 
tary bases. Private enterprise is encouraged 
to build under this and related legislation, 
but when it fails to meet the needs, the Gov- 
ernment may build up to $50,000,000 worth 
of public housing. 


We also raised the pay of Government 
workers consistent with the upward trend of 
wages in private industry. 

Leaving the field of domestic affairs, we 
come tc the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
This picks up where the Marshall plan left 
off. Europe has been saved from bank- 
Truptcy. Now it needs arms and equipment 
for its troops, also the materials and ma- 
chines to produce for defense after we get 
their program rolling. 

In other words, we are helping them to 
help themselves, as part of a joint effort to 
resist and thereby discourage in advance 
any ideas the Communists might have enter- 
tained of invading other countries because 
of their weakness. 

Almost $6,000,000,000 have been authorized 
to provide weapons and equipment for the 
European Defense Command which General 
Eisenhower is organizing and to strengthen 
other nations in South America, the Pacific, 
Africa, and the Near East. A much smaller 
sum is made available for technical and ma- 
terial aid to underdeveloped nations to save 
them from the weakness of despair. 

The reciprocal trade agreements were re- 
newed for a period of 2 years but not until 
the New England delegation fought and won 
approval for the peril-point amendment to 
protect our own industries from cut-price 
imports from other nations. As in our own 
country, where the absence of tariff walls 
among the States has contributed to the flow 
of commerce and the improvement of the 
standard of living, there must be trade 
among nations to relieve the economic ten- 
sions that would otherwise break out in war. 

The lone exception is the Communist em- 
pire that has been waging cold war against 
us for years. In retaliation we have erected 
trade barriers to cut off the flow of exports 
to the satellites, and this is beginning to 
hurt the Reds. 

The Russians had a one-way idea about 
the iron-curtain business. 

So we shut off the export of arms to 
Moscow-dominated nations, much to the 
surprise and inconvenience of the Kremlin. 
Eventually, Stalin and company will have to 
learn that the world, including their own 
subjects, will not always submit to mo- 
nopoly. 

If they + ant to exchange goods they will 
have to permit the exchange of ideas. But 
that would be fatal for communism, which 
fears freedom of information above all else. 

Several months ago, the Congress re- 
sponded to the plea of India for food to save 
its famine-stricken millions. We author- 
ized an emergency loan on liberal terms 
that is sending up to 2,000,000 tons of food 
grains to that overpopulated and underfed 
nation during 1951-52. 

By these measures we strive for the real 
security of an honest and durable peace. 

The Senate, by adoption of Concurrent 
Resolution 11, reaffirmed the friendship of 
the American people for all the people of 
the world, and that also means the unhappy 
human beings existing under the present 
tyranny of the Soviet Union. 

Through ‘the Congress, the voice of the 
American public was heard, asking for a 
positive program in that direction. It was 
expressed by the American delegates to the 
United Nations meeting in Paris, who asked 
for a census of all weapcns. 

This genuine offer, repeated and repeated, 
will prove our peaceful intentions. It will 
expose the cruel deceit of communism and 
help the minds of confused people to see 
the truth that will finally liberate them. 

From January through October we worked 
to build up the security of this Nation and 
its allies. You might say that they were the 
favored sons. There was little time left to 
consider the claims of other issues in the 
family of Government. We neglected to re- 
vise price controls, to overhaul our tax 
structure in order to close up loop-holes, to 
strengthen our antitrust laws, to assist 
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education, promote public health, amend 
the Taft-Hartley law, increase the pay of 
those serving in the Armed Forces, develop 
our natural resources in the public interest, 
extend civil rights, and insure more people 
against the financial worries of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and old age. 

It is plainly impossible for any Congress 
to accomplish all in the short space of 1 year. 

This Congress had to grapple with world 
problems under pressure from an enemy who 
wages undeclared war with secret weapons 
that affect the nerves, the beliefs, and the 
reason of its intended victims. 

Never before had we been called upon for 
such clear thinking, firm purpose, and reso- 
lute legislation for which there was no handy 
blueprint. On some problems we had to 
“guesstimate.” On all of them we had to 
decide how to increase the military and eco- 
nomic strength of the United States and the 
anti-Communist world without rupturing 
the heart of our society. 

The first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress lasted long, and it accomplished 
much. It may prove to be one of the most 
decisive in our history. 

There was honest soul-searching, the 
courageous facing-up to responsibility, and a 
dedication to human and humane neces- 
sities. 

This Congress and the people it represents 
were more closely related than ever before. 

It justified the faith of American citizens 
in the vitality of their free life. 


Armistice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Chelsea 


Recerd, Chelsea, Mass., November 9, 
195i: 


A CostLy LEsson 


When the world’s peacemakers named that 
blessed day 33 years ago Armistice Day, they 
made a prediction, whether knowingly or 
not, which was to be fulfilled with horrible 
and brutal reality slightly over 20 years 
later. 

Webster defines the word “armistice” as a 
“brief cessation of arms, by conventica; a 
temporary suspension of hostilities by se ree- 
ment; a truce.” 

None of us needs to be reminded how 
brief, how temporary was the life of the “war 
to end all wars” myth. Before the next gen- 
eration was mature, armies were on the 
march again, the blood of millions flowed 
in waste, and the priceless treasures of man- 
kind reduced to desolation. 

Six years ago new hope had again sprung 
alive in the human heart. Again we were 
all too quick to relax, comfortable in the 
conviction that the world had settled its 
problems with arms for the last time. But 
now we are again faced with the toil, suf- 
fering, and death which we hoped and prayed 
had passed into the history which contains 
the Roman arena, the guillotine, and the 
murder camp. 

There is certainly no better time than 
Armistice Day, the day on which we pay 
honor to those Chelsea heroes and to those 
other millions who gave their lives in these 
costly attempts to gain thet longed-for 
pecce, to open our eyes to the terrible cost 
and the awful futility of war. 
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Let us, on Armistice Day, awaken to the 
fact that peace, genuine peace, can only be 
achieved through peaceful settlement over 
the conference table. When this is accom- 
plished, then and only then, may it be hon- 
estly said that they have not died in vain. 


The U. S. A. and India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the January 5 issue 
of the New York Times emphasizes the 
validity of the arguments which brought 
about the passage of the India grain 
bill in May of 1951. What we seek in 
India is a strong, free people. This is of 
vital importance to Asia and to the free 
world for democratic and free India in 
the minds of the people of both Asia and 
the free world is juxtaposed to Commu- 
nist and enslaved China. Helping India 
to help herself to avoid famines and 
vastly improve standards of living, the 
New York Times so well says, “has noth- 
ing to do with communism or foreign 
policy or what we happen to think of 
Prime Minister Nehru. It is simply a 
matter of good morals and national and 
individual self-respect”: 

THe UNrrep STATES OF AMERICA AND INDIA 

As plans are now shaping up, some $54,- 
000,000 of the current Mutual Security Act 
appropriation will be applied immediately to 
assistance for India, particularly in agricul- 
tural development. Meanwhile a larger aid 
program has been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and Aribassador Bowles will 
return to this country shortly to speak in 
support of it. He can bring some sound argu- 
ments to bear. 

The best of these arguments, of course, 
will be the practical application of the 
already available funds. India needs help, 
quite literally, at the grass roots. There will 
be a food shortage again this year even if 
natural conditions are more favorable than 
they were in 1951. The first pressing prob- 
lem is to help Indians get enough to eat. 

There are two ways in which this is being 
attacked. The first is an increase in crop 
yields through better agricultural methods. 
This means the use of better, if still simple, 
tools, seed selection, green manuring, village 
composting, and better crop rotation. This 
has been done with notable success in some 
pilot plants, particularly in the Etawah proj- 
ect under American leadership in north- 
central India. Here wheat and potato pro- 
duction have been more than doubled. 

The second point of attack is in increas- 
ing the amount of available land for culti- 
vation by the reclamation of submarginal 
land through irrigation. This means dam 
building, well drilling, the construction of 
catchments, and the best use of what water 
supply can be made available. 

Such projects require capital, but the 
initial outlay is relatively small in propor- 
tion to the gains that can be made. India 
is said to hope for something like $600,000,000 
in external help spread over the next 5-year 
period. This amount is not excessive if it 
can raise India’s production level to the point 
that hunger and abject poverty are not a 
dead drag on plans for lifting the general 
standard of living through increased indus- 
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trialization, better communications, and 
more active ameliorative services. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
this should not be a political program and 
should not be debated as such. There are 
many in this country—and their 
voice includes that of this newspaper—who 
have felt that some of the policies and atti- 
tudes of the Indian Government, especially 
in foreign affairs, were sometimes ill-advised. 
That judgment has not yet been modified 
and will not be until there is further evi- 
dence of what we regard as a swing to a 
greater realization of danger in India itself. 

The reason for assisting India does not 
arise, however, from the desirability of in- 
fluencing policy. In this connection, more- 
over, too much stress can be laid on means 
of combating communism. This program for 
India will be cheapened if it is justified 
merely on the ground that India can be 
made into a propaganda showcase in a cold 
war. Our motives should be bigger and bet- 
ter than that. 

There should be a genuine sense of obliga- 
tion that arises from the juxtaposition of our 
neighbors’ needs and our own abundance. 
This has nothing to do with communism or 
foreign policy or what we happen to think 
of Prime Minister Nehru. It is simply a 
matter of good morals and national and in- 
dividual self-respect. 

The United States will do well, in this con- 
nection, to make it plain that India is not 
being singled out for help because of the 
hope of winning a friend or attaching an 
ally but simply because India is in critical 
need. One way to make this plain is to 
offer assistance, also, to others who can be 
helped. In the case of Pakistan, for example, 
physical needs are less acute than in India, 
but there are points at which the United 
States can be of great assistance and they 
should be explored and embraced. 

We are not out to buy friends or to exert 
pressures. The first should be beneath us; 
the second rhould be unnecessary. What we 
should set out to do and continue to do is 
to find the courses of action that are good 
and right and then cleave to them. In this 
way our assistance can have its best meaning. 


TV and Broadcasts of Important 
Congressional Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or \ 4 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an answer from the Miami Herald, of 
December 20, 1951, to the report of the 
Civil Rights Committee of the New York 
State Bar Association coming out against 
telecasts and broadcasts of congressional 
committee hearings because of the dan- 
ger of prejudice to the rights of wit- 
nesses. This article so well says that 
it is the public’s interest in their busi- 
ness which is of vital consequence. Wit- 
nesses can be protected by appropriate 
rules. Certainly the underground figures 
before the Senate—Kefauver—Crime 
Committee were not intimidated, for 
they refused to answer time and again 
on grounds of self-incrimination: 

Woutp Liuit THE Ricut To Know 

The more that people know about their 
Government—national, State, and local—the 
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less chance there is for official corruption 
and protection of the organized underworld. 

That, however, is not a truism in the book 
of New York’s State Bar Association. 

Its committee on civil rights would wipe 
out coverage of hearings, such as the Ke- 
fauver crime committee, by television, radio, 
and the newsreels. 

The public’s interest in their business is 
completely ignored. This lawyer group says 
that the equipment which goes with this 
sort of coverage adds up to a third degree 
for witnesses. 

That's absurd. TV and the rest didn't 
third-degree nationally known hoodlums into 
answering questions at the Senate hearings. 
They came well schooled by their attorneys 
with the pat answer “I refuse to testify on de 
ground dat it might incriminate me.” 

Thanks to these media of communication, 
the American people saw these mobsters in 
action, actually heard them challenge the 
right of the United States to inquire into 
their criminal activities. What they saw 
and heard frightened the Nation. 

The New York Bar Association's committee 
says that lights, cameras and recording de- 
vices jeopardize the rights of the witnesses. 

On the contrary, anyone who saw a TV 
or heard a radio recording of the Kefauver 
hearings knows that every action of the 
committee protected the so-called rights of 
these underworld individuals. 

Cameras, light, and microphones neither 
interfered with nor jeopardized their rights. 

Has the bar association's committee been 
made a <*-ker for the underworld-inspired 
movement to discredit the Kefauver-O’Conor 
investigations into crime and official cor- 
ruption? 

The group did not limit its proposal to 
curb the right of the people to know to 
hearings such as the Senate’s crime inves- 
tigation. 

It recommended that “no photographs, 
moving pictures, television or radio broad- 
casts of congressional or executive hearings 
should be permitted while any witness is 
testifying, except at public hearings on pend- 
ing legislation.” 

The committee couldn’t ring in the “third 
degree” gag in this suggestion. 

Instead it low rated the Members of Con- 
gress as a stupid lot who would not be 
interested in the public good but “may use 
the tremendous national audience for per- 
sonal advantage at the cost of dignified and 
fair proceedings.” 

The bar group does not hesitate to charge 
that Congressmen will grandstand, lose all 
dignity and behave like stage-struck hams. 

The New York lawyers forget how mein- 
bers of their own profession threw all dig- 
nity out of the window, and for months acted 
like legal louts in berating, harassing and 
condemning Federal Judge Harold Medina 
during the trial of the Nation’s top Com- 
munists. 

The New York bar is hard put to make 
a case for its denial of the people's right 
to know what's going on at every level of 
Government service. 

The very things which the New York law- 
yers condemn are modern media which bring 
Government and its chief actors closer to the 
knowledge of rank-and-file Americans. 

The more people read of, hear or see on 
TV the machinery of Government and those 
who operate it there will be less mink costs, 
deep freezes, Alger Hisses, John Maragons, 
juggling of the people’s money by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
tax scandals in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and other Government agencies. 

“The tremendous national audience,” 
which the bar group fears, can be a major 
preventive of crime in and out of public office 
and a guaranty of better government. 
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Rare Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS iA 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most happy to include in my re- 
marks an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Post of December 17, 1951, Rare 
Honor, relating to a deserved honor con- 
ferred on Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy by 
Pope Pius XII. 

Mrs. Kennedy is the wife of my close 
friend, Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
the mother of our distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts (Mr. KEn- 
NEDY] and the daughter of a great Amer- 
ican who served in this body years ago 
was later mayor of Boston, and who ren- 
dered a lifetime of outstanding public 
service, my late valued friend, Hon. John 
F. Fitzgerald. 

Rare Honor 

All New England rejoices with Mrs. Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, who has so long resided 
in our midst, in the conferring of the title 
of papal countess on her by the Vatican 
for her exemplary motherhood and many 
charitable works. The honor bestowed upon 
her is a rare one indeed, in fact it has been 
given only to two other women. Yet she 
is well worthy of it. This daughter of one 
of Boston’s most beloved mayors and wife 
of one of Boston’s leading products has de- 
voted her years to charitable and church 
work. As the mother of nine children, seven 
of whom are still living, she has been par- 
ticularly interested in the welfare of .ess 
fortunate youngsters. Two of her favorite 
projects and the homes she and her husband 
have set up for neglected and dependent 
children of all faiths in Hanover and New 
York, both named for Lt. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., who was killed in action over the 
English Channel as a Navy flier in 1944. 


Resolution on Poland and the Katyn 


30 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a large dinner gathering in 
the city of East Chicago, sponsored by 
the Indiana Department of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc. This banquet 
was held to honor the memory of Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski: 


PoLisH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Assembled at the Pulaski Day dinner or- 
ganized by the Indiana Department of the 
Polish American Congress on this 14th day 
of October 1951, to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of a valiant son of Poland and hero of 
the American Revolution, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, we resolve: 
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To call the attention of the United States, 
its President and Government, to the injus- 
tices meted out and the crimes perpetrated 
on the Polish Nation during World War 
Il, asking that qualified United States au- 
thorities set in motion rectifying measures 
in this matter as follows: 

A. Declare null and void all agreements 
concluded at Teheran and Yalta, which were 
reached arbitrarily without the consent of 
the American and Pelish peoples, and which 
subjugated Poland and other nations now 
behind the iron curtain to Red slavery; 

B. Demand that an international tribunal 
be formed to pass judgment on war crim- 
inals responsible for wanton murder of 15,000 
Polish officers at Katyn as well as thousands 
of American prisoners of war savagely 
butchered on the Korean front by com- 
munistic aggressors; 

C. Strive to free 140,000,000 peoples of 
Central and Eastern Europe now enslaved by 
Red tyranny and waiting for the day of lib- 
eration in heroic patience and silent 
opposition to communism; 

D. Postulate that as the prerequisite of 
all peace negotiations, the Soviet Union pulls 
back its forces of occupation to the bounda- 
ries of 1938, to assure liberated nations, 
through such action, all the benefits of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

To the Congressional Committee for the 
Investigation of the Katyn Massacre, and 
the committee’s chairman, Hon. Ray J. Map- 
DEN, we express our sincere appreciation for 
the work now being done, asking at the same 
time, that it take under consideration 
United Nations Resolution 75, which recom- 
mends a thorough study of all documents 
concerning. the Katyn genocide by the Com- 
mittee on Human Rightc at its earliest 
session. 

Fully aware of the dangers of commu- 
nistic expansionism which threatens our 
liberty and our way of life, we pledge our- 
selves to ceaseless efforts to make America 
strong militarily and morally, to weed out 
hidden enemies and to defend democracy 
and all it means to us. 

Very Rev. Msgr. JuLIAN F. DoKTor, 

JOHN WALEROWICZ, 

JoHN Lass, 

JuLIa TOLPA, 

JOSEPH JASKU' SKI, 

ANDREW PIKULA, 

VINCENT A. BasINnsKI, Secretary, 
Committee of Resolution. 


Let Indians Choose Own Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oFr 4 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
sentatives of more than a score of Indian 
tribal governments, from all sections of 
the West, have been in Washington the 
past few days for a hearing on the ques- 
tion of their right to hire attorneys of 
their own choosing to represent them in 
their dealings with Government agencies 
and private individuals. From my own 
district have come Mrs. Dolly Akers, Mr. 
William Knorr, and Mr. Santee Iron 
Ring, of the Sioux and Assiniboine Tribes 
of the Fort Peck Reservation; Mr. Rufus 
Wallowing, of the Northern Cheyenne; 
and Mr. Thomas Main, of the Fort Belk- 
nap. Each is an official of the tribal 
organization of his reservation. They 
feel that the Sunday Star of January 6 
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presented their problem in clear and con- 
cise fashion, and I include with my re- 
marks the editorial from that newspaper: 


Let INDIANS CHOOSE OWN COUNSEL 


An important issue bearing on the rights 
of American Indians as citizens is at stake in 
hearings being held at the Department of 
the Interior. The question to be decided is 
the extent to which the Secretary of the 
Interior, through the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, has authority to restrict the 
choice of attorneys and the drawing up of 
contracts by Indians. The immediate sub- 
ject of the hearing is a new set of rules gov- 
erning counsel and contract privileges of 
the tribes. The rules would give the Gov- 
ernment greater control in this area than 
it has had in the past. They are being pro- 
tested by the American Bar Association, the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and by many 
of the Indians themselves. The briefs 
against the rules are so persuasive that 
Secretary Chapman was wise in granting a 
hearing. Certainly the proposed rules rep- 
resent a reversal of the trend toward Indian 
self-government of such drastic nature that 
they should be adopted only as a last resort 
against some definite threat to the welfare 
of the Indians. No such threat has been 
alleged by the Government. 

The proposed rules came to light in the 
Federal Register last August. They would 
substantially extend the Interior Secretary's 
uncontested control over choice of compe- 
tent counsel and fixing of reasonable fees. 
The ABA charges that the new restrictions 
would discourage competent attorneys from 
serving Indians. The rules would authorize 
only contingent fees in claims contracts, 
control expense payments, and otherwise 
hamper Indians in making a free choice of 
counsel. The ABA brief stresses that while 
the Secretary has power over contracts made 
by unorganized tribes, the 1934 Indian Reor- 
ganization Act, conferring full citizenship 
on all native-born Indians and enlarging 
their powers of self-government, specifically 
restricted Federal authority over counsel and 
centracts. While the act says that “choice 
of counsel and the fixing of fees (are) to be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior,” the Interior Department and 
the Indian Bureau up to now have con- 
strued this language as giving them author- 
ity only to protect organized tribes against 
unscrupulous or incompetent lawyers and as 
giving them no control over details of 
contracts. . 

Former Interior Secretary Krug took a view 
of this matter completely contrary to that 
expressed in the proposed regulations. He 
told Congress at a hearing in 1947: “It seems 
to me that the selection of counsel is one of 
their [the Indians’] basic rights that I have 
nothing to do with. * * * If an Indian 
tribe comes to me and wants a certain attor- 
ney to represent them, their claim is that 
they need an independent counselor. They 
perhaps feel that they need protection 
against the Interior Department as much as 
against any other agency or outside indi- 
vidual or firm. I have no real basis for turn- 
ing that man down if he is an attorney in 
good standing in his profession. If you can 
find such a basis for me I wish you would 
give it to me. If I turn him down on any 
other grounds, I either appear to desire a 
‘yes man’ for the Interior Department or to 
dish out patronage for an Indian tribe among 
the legal profession.” 

Aside from questions raised as to validity 
of the proposed rules, the advisability of 
giving a bureau or a department the power 
to select yes men as legal counsel for In- 
dians when the Government itself may be in 
the position of adversary is dubious to say 
the least. Legislative history of the 1934 
emancipation law indicates that Congress 
wanted to lessen—not enlarge—bureaucratic 
intervention in Indian affairs, 
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My Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


av HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OFf NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle entitled “My Creed,” which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune for De- 
cember 30, 1951: 

A Messace ror 1952: My Creep 
(By Dean Alfange) 

I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon—if I can. I 
seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled 
by having the state look after me. I want 
to take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to the guaranteed exist- 
ence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale 
calm of utopia. I will not trade freedom 
for beneficence nor my dignity for a hand- 
out. I will never cower before any master 
nor bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my 
creations and to face the world boldly and 
say, this I have done. All this is what it 
means to be an American. 


I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
consider it a real privilege and honor to 
be able to insert in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a copy of a championship speech 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy,” made 
by one of my constituents, Miss Joan H. 
Wahtola, of Stonington, Conn. All of 
us get new hope and faith and confidence 
in the future of our country as we read 
these inspired words of one of our young 
citizens: 

I Speak ror DEMocRACY 

Are you listening, friends? 


> 


spired by intolerable conditions. Even with- 
in the short span of this Nation's existence, 
our statesmen and writers have recorded in 
history's annals such epic statements as 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Acdress and Patrick 
Henry's Give Me Liberty cr Give Me Death. 
From our own time, Franklin Roosevelt’s 
famed Four Freedoms vill be preserved for 
posterity. 2 

Today I speak for democracy, because I feel 
it is an ideal worth speaking, living, and 
dying for. Ask anyone who has come to this 
country from across the sea, and they will 
be almost sure to tell you that the liberties 
this country offers are like gems upon which 
no price can be placed. But more than that, 
they will tell you that we Americans take 
our Democrecy too much for granted; the 
sad part is that they are right. 


ne 


isn’t exactly a coat that you don when 

and hang in the closet the remainder 
of the time. It is a task which requires daily 
attention, like your job—in fact, that 
just what it is: A full-time job that pays in 
freedom. 


Yet, when you consider the advantages we 
have you will see that being an active citizen 


In return for wise usage you have freedom 
speech, press, assembly, and ° 
name only a few of the many. a full- 
time citizen means that you are helping to 


your children grew up as happy, healthy peo- 
ple capable of thinking for themselves, rather 
than as fear-bedeviled robots who think 
and do only as their masters direct. It means 
reading one side of a story and knowing that 
in some other paper or magazine you can find 
the other side of that story, and knowing 
that you, and you alone, can form your opin- 
ion. Even beyond this, it means that you 
can exist as John Doe, individual, and not 
merely John Doe, a very small part of the 
state. 

Isn't this worth speaking for? Isn't this 
worth fighting for both on the home front 
and the battlefield? Then stop being a part- 
time citizen and be an American—all day 
every day. 


Success of REA 


7X EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, a strik- 
ing example of the success of the REA 
system came to my attention recently 
when the Yellowstone Valley Electric 
Cooperative, of Huntley, Mont., an- 
nounced it was making an advance pay- 
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It seems hard to believe that we could be- 
come as self-complacent as we have. Because 
democracy 


ment of $110,000 on its obligation to the 
Government. The 


by the 

ing in October, and the check was for- 
warded to the Treasurer of the United 
States on November 6. 

This payment is in addition to the 
regular payments of principal and in- 
terest which were due this year. The 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative 
already has paid $167,524.66 in regular 
payments and $120,968 in interest 
charges. advance payments 
plus the advance voted in October bring 
to a total of $469,442.51 the amount this 
cooperative has repaid the Government 
to date. 

I believe a great deal of credit is due 
to the board of trustees, of which Ed C. 
Brown is president, to Mr. Max Mathews, 
the manager, and to Mr. George Lack- 
man, the secretary-treasurer, for the 
effective, businesslike methods they have 
followed in the management of this co- 
operative. The cooperative now has 
2,168 consumers who pay an average bill 
of $9.04 per month and use an average 
of 283 kilowatt-hours per month. It is 
still expanding, although its greatest 
growth appears to have past. 

Many other REA cooperatives in Mon- 
tana and elsewhere are similarly ahead 
of schedule in repayment of their Gov- 
ernment loans, and the number that are 
delinauent is a very small percentage. 
This record is a great encouragement 
to those of us who have supported the 
REA system through the years, 


Resolution on Prison Industries, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ ¢ 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who accepts the responsibility of 
providing for not only the lives but the 
livelihood of my people, I wish to bring 
to your attention, and to the attention of 
the entire membership of the House, a 
resolution recently adopted by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America—CIO 
Executive Council on November 15, 1951. 

It seems incredible to me that the tex- 
tile workers of my district who not only 
are law-abiding citizens but also taxpay- 
ers as well, and who are presently facing 
a very slack period, should be forced into 
this unnatural competition with a Gov- 
ernment corporation known as Prison 
Industries, Inc. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ON Prison INDUsTrIES, INC. 


’ Whereas the slump in soft goods lines has 
had an excepticnally unfavorable impact on 
the textile industry, thereby affecting the 
earnings and employment opportunities of a 
growing number of workers in that indus- 
try; and 

Whereas this already serious situation is 
being further ageravated by the output of 
a Government corporation known as Prison 
Industries, Inc., which has recently been 
engaged in the production of large quanti- 
ties of blankets and other textile articles, 
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using the labor of Federal convicts to the 
disadvantage of free workers with family and 
community responsibilities; and 

Whereas Prison Industries, Inc., is favored 
by statutory provisions providing that a pro- 
portion of Government requirements be pur- 
chased from Prison Industries; and 

Whereas this practice is in clear conflict 
with prevailing national policy under which 
due cognizance must be taken of “distress 
unemployment” caused by the economic dis- 
locations arising out of defense mobilization; 
and 

Whereas the current crisis in the textile in- 
dustry only served to underline the paradox 
which compels free workers, dependent on 
the operations of a relatively free market, to 
face rivalry from the highly regulated efforts 
of prison labor which can be readily adapted 
to a wide range of industrial activities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general executive coun- 
cil of the TWUA hereby urges the Director 
of Prison Industries, Inc., to discontinue ace 
cepting further contracts for textile prod- 
ucts until such time as the present crisis 
is relieved; and be it further 

Resolved, That TWUA and its affiliates pro- 
test to all United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, demanding that the laws re- 
lating to Prison Industries, Inc., be amend- 
ed so that the production of this Govern- 
ment corporation will be guided into non- 
competitive channels. 


An Adroit Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~© HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, today, the American people 
want a frank, sincere, unequivocal state- 
ment from all who are willing or who 
desire to be President. 

Yesterday, Senator Lonceg, speaking as 
a friend of General Eisenhower, put the 
general into the race for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

At the same time, Mr. LoncE, as the 
reason for his announcement, stated in 
substance that Army regulations pre- 
vented the general from either directly 
or indirectly engaging in a political cam- 
paign. 

Is not the Senator either not speaking 
at the request of the general nor with 
his direct or implied consent—hence, has 
no authority to make the announce- 
ment; or is he not, in the general’s be- 
half, violating the Army regulations? 

Why start off a political campaign for 
this high office with an evasive state- 
ment? 

Either the general is, or he is not, a 
candidate. 

According to news dispatches, those in 
political authority have decided upon 
General Eisenhower’s successor. If that 
is not true, then the general intends, 
if he is running for the presidential 
nomination, to resign later. 

General Eisenhower is not doing so 
well in Europe. The drive to commit us 
to some one-world international organ- 
ization bogged down when Churchill 
frankly announced that he would not 


permit the integration of England’s 
armed forces with a European military 
organization. Churchill at the moment 
is driving, not for a one-world organiza- 
tion, but for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the United States against 
Russia—although at the moment Eng- 
land has a nonaggression treaty with 
Russia. 

General Eisenhower’s services in 
Europe are not indispensable. He has 
not been able to unite the Western 
European forces. 

If he desires to be President of the 
United States, why not resign, come 
home and present his case to the peo- 
ple? Why permit his friends to throw 
his hat into the ring, apparently in viola- 
tion of a regulation of the Armed Forces, 
to which he owes allegiance? 

Left-wing supporters of General 
Eisenhower, like Alsop, Reynolds, Mel- 
lett, and Stokes, are telling us the people 
do not want a politician as President— 
slyly implying that Bos Tart is a politi- 
cian, rather than a statesman. 

The recent announcement by the gen- 
eral’s supporters indicates that the gen- 
eral, or, if not the general, his friends, 
are adroit politicians. 


Dr. Charles A. Eaton Seeks Retirement 


ql EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very grateful to receive the permis- 
sion of the House to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Daily Home 
News, of New Brunswick, N. J., entitled 
“Dr. CrARLES A. Eaton Seeks Retire- 
ment.” This editorial pays well-de- 
served tribute to our colleague, the senior 
member of the New Jersey delegation in 
Congress, so beloved by all. 

It is hard to express one’s self about 
“Doc” EAtcn because words are futile in 
any attempt to describe the emotions 
which come to mind when we think of 
him. His rugged honesty, his vibrant 
patriotism, his charm and delicious 
sense of humor have prompted the ad- 
miration and the warm affection of the 
many mei. and women with whom he 
has come in contact during his busy life, 
a life that has always been one of serv- 
ice—a record that many of us emulate 
but few attain. 

Without doubt, “Doc” Eaton has 
earned his rest, but it is difficult to think 
of him as ever being idle. We are told 
that he plans to write his biography, and 
what a wealth of experience it will con- 
tain. We all wish him happiness and 
Godspeed in the days to come, and when 
his term of office is ended with this ses- 
sion of Congress, it will be strange not 
to see him around. It is our privilege 
to gain strength from his example, and 
renewed inspiration for having been as- 
sociated with him, 
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The editorial follows: N 
Dr. CHARLES A. EATON SEEKS RETIREMENT 


The announcement of CHARLEs A. Eaton 
that he will not seek renomination as GOP 
candidate for Representative next spring 
does not come as a surprise, for it has been 
long Known that Dr. Eaton wanted to free 
himself of the burden of continued service at 
Washington. 

In the 28 years that Dr. Eaton has served 
as a Representative his work has been a real 
burden. He has been a conscientious rep- 
resentative of the people and his long and 
distinguished service at the Capitol brought 
him the position of chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, a post of un- 
usually heavy responsibility in recent years. 

In an editorial such as this, it is customary 
to refer to the subject as a grand old man. 
The “grand” we are sure every New Jersey 
resident will agree to; about the “old” there 
must be some doubt. In an arithmetical 
sense, Dr. EaTon’s 83 years look like a good 
many. They should make him old. But in 
vigor and in outlook Dr. Eaton has not been 
old. He has really been a young men in two 
careers. He was a prominent pastor, in 
which career he flourished until the age of 
50 when he left a pastorate at the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church to enter Government 
service. In the decades since then, he has 
had a new and eaually successful career in 
Government service. 

Dr. Eaton has a rugged American intellect 
which was a suitable complement to his per- 
sonal vigor over the years. Honest, forth- 
right, friendly, able, wise, he has been a pil- 
lar of Christian strength in a National Capi- 
tal not always noted for the virtues of its 
populace. Dr. Eaton can be summed up in 
a short sentence. He is a truly great Amer- 
ican. 

We hope that the years after Dr. Eaton 
relinquishes his post in Congress will be years 
of peace and contentment and Satisfaction. 
Certainly few men of our time have more 
completely earned or more richly deserved 
happy retirement years. 


Address of Donald R. Wilson, National 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my colleague the Honorable 
CLEVELAND M. BalLey, of the Third West 
Virginia District, who is presently a pa- 
tient at the Bethesda Naval Hospital, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix.of the Recorp the text 
of a speech given by the newly elected 
national commander of the American 
Legion, Donald R. Wilson, at his home- 
coming celebration at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Armistice Day, November 12, 
1951: 


I am aware that these ceremonies are part 
not only of Clarksburg’s generous and gra- 
cious homecoming celebration for me but 
are also part of our traditional Armistice Day 
observance. Great and inspiring as is the 
honor you pay me, we must pause in cur 
jubilation as we reverently and solemnly 
honor our dead. It is surely not for me, a 
layman, to sermonize on this occasion. It is 
not for me to recount the well-known deeds 
of our heroic Gead. Mine is the opportunity, 
however, to call for a rededication to the 
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gallant traditions which their deeds have 
made immortal. 

Almost two hundred years ago a group of 
Americans left their fields. Armed with 
nothing but hunting guns and courage, 
they met a force of professional soldiers at 
a place called Concord Bridge. “The shot 
heard ‘round the world” set a flaming pat- 
tern for the American arms and for free men 
everywhere. 

At Valley Forge, hunger and cold could 
not extinguish the flame. The men of the 
Alamo chose to die on their feet rather than 
live on their knees. Courage did not die at 
bloody Bellezsu Wood. Bastogne will long 
stand as an historic example of bold, brave, 
and short retort. 

These are but a few instances of the com- 
bat courage of men who fought to win or 
to die. A man possessed of that exalted 
spirit knows that compromise is half-cefeat 
fashioned of faint heart. If he feels fear, he 
overcomes it; if he is punished by pain, he 
bears it; if he meets death, it is on the road 
to victory and victory is the fulfillment of 
the ideal for which he fights. 

How very brave indeed must men be to- 
day, however, to enter the valley of the 
shadow of death in the knowledge that even 
their supreme sacrifice cannot contribute to 
full victory because victory is not considered 
to be diplomatically acceptable. 

I must admit that, today, I feel some sense 
of shame standing before those hundreds of 
thousands of Americans whose lives have 
been given to our greatness, because tocay 
their comrades in arms who are daily being 
ordered into combat, with victory, which is 
the only reward of the fighting man, denied 
them even before their guns are warm. 
Never have America’s fighting men been £0 
sacrificed. 

Today, as we commemorate the 1lith of 
November 1918, let us remember that in that 
historic year of victory, we had thoroughly 
punished the apgressors. In 1945, when the 
enemy wanted to talk peace, we had again 
punished the aggressors. Today in Korea, 
we have primarily punished our own trocps 
by failing to make an all-out effort in the 
full tradition of American arms—to destroy 
eneny. 

We have lost international character by 
declaring that we would punish the aggres- 
sor, and then at a later date intimating that 
some acceptable compromise might be consid- 
ered in the light of a victory. Not the kind 
of a victory that your friends and r-‘ne have 
died for and would die for tomcrrow—not 


that is good enough for Americans. When 
our men die daily, let it be for victory tran- 
ecendent and full. 


the end justifies the meaas. 
its vicious intent, millions 


ei 


tory, and so long as its objective 
us, our only answer to i 
ultimate dissolution, ruin, and 
Here is an opportunity for 
loving men to join in 
cated to the release 
souls; dedicated to th 


i 
ail 


the temple,” too many “golden idols,” too 
many “false Gods,” and too many voices as 
“sounding brass.” 

Each one of you is a living, breathing part 
of the well-realized vision of freedom which 


which I speak are true. In ail humility I 
say, “The most sincere honor we can pay to 
the memory of those who have died for us 
is that this day we fall on our knees and 
ask Him who died for the world how we can 
find our way to know and practice the simple 
truths which by His grace have made us a 
great nation.” 

It.is with these thoughts in mind that I 
approach the problem of endeavoring to 
state to you the objectives which will be 
uppermost in my mind for the American 
Legion during these critical and extremely 
important days of the year ahead. 

If there could be a text for the thought 
which I would leave with you on this occa- 
sion, that text would unquestionably and 
almost inevitably, come from the first words 
of the Preamble to the Constitution of The 
American Legion. Those words, as most of 
you know, are “For God and Country.” It 
is significant that we dedicate curselves first 
to God. Bearing that in mind, it is appro- 


zen of America to make a promise not only 
to attend the church of his choice but also, 
in every way possible, to contribute to the 


objectives of our 


We are mindful t each succeeding 


pain, the suffering, and the 
be 


stack 
gEaee 
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are engaged in a grab-bag or a Treasury- 
raiding procedure. When the issue was pre- 
sented at the thirty-third annual conven- 
tion of the American Legion direct pensions 
as such were repudiated. We are well aware 
of the stresses and strains to which cur 
economy is being subjected. As loyal Amer- 
icans it is certainly not our intention or 
our desire to contribute unnecessarily to 
further economic difficulties. However, we 
shall insist that this nation bear as a cost 
of war, the expense of caring efficiently and 
economically for those who have waged that 
war. 

The American Legion, however, does not 
concern itself only with rehabilitation prob- 
lems which are the inevitable outcome of 
wars. We are equally mindful of our duty 
to alert the Nation to the threat of future 
wars and to encourage the Nation to adopt 
those policies which we believe will prevent 
further wars. It is for that reason that we 
view the threat of communism with such 
concern. We recognize in Russian commu- 
nism today a threat to the security and the 
well-being of our Nation and our people. 
We recognize that threat as a twofold propo- 
sition. We recognize that we are, today, 
under attack both from within the shores 
of our own land and from without. 

To those who would endeavor to under- 
mine us from within we have declared in 
clear and unmistakable language that we 
propose their outright, complete, and total 
elimination. Sabotage, infiltration, disaf- 
fection, and disloyalty have never been—and 
are not now—countenanced by the Ameri- 
can Legion or the American people. To those 
who would destroy us from within I repeat 
the substance of the resolution of this last 
National Legion convention in the words of 
our great past national commander, George 
Craig, when he said that “there is not room 
in the United States of America for both the 
Communist Party and the American Legion, 
and the American Legion has no intention 
of getting out.” 

But it is not enough for us to eliminate 
the Communists within our own shores. 
We, of the American Legion, have for many 
years followed quite closely the attacks which 
have been levied against us by our Com- 
munist opponents from without. For a 
number of years, therefore, the American 
Legion has concerned itself with the foreign 
policies adopted by our Government. This 
is not a new development—it is a tradition 
ex*ending over 30 years of Legion history. 

There are those today who say that the 
American Legion has no business concern- 
ing itself with the field of foreign relations. 
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important to talk than to act. We are dis- 
turbed because, in their talking, they accom- 
plish nothing, either for the peace of the 
world or the security of America. We are 
humiliated at the thought of lessening 
American prestige. We feel disgraced be- 
cause we are asking men to die for less than 
victory. We deny the right of any man or 
any grovp of men to say that we should not 
be disturbed by these conditions. 

For those reasons, the American Legion 
has demanded and will continue to demand 
that the war in Korea be won as quickly as 
possible and with whatever weapons are 
available. 

We will have no part of any effort to ap- 
pease communism or the Communists in 
Korea, in China, in any part of Asia or the Far 
East or elsewhere in the entire world. 

Appeasement can only lead to contempt. 
It can only lead to a feeling of insecurity on 
the part of those who look to us for leader- 
ship. Nations living under the threat of 
direct aggression from the Soviet Union can- 
not be expected to take solace from the con- 
duct of the operation in Korea. It is not a 
persuasive argument for us to use if, by our 
example in Korea, we say to them that we 
will involve them in a war, that we will 
destroy their lands, that we will kill their 
people, but that we will not defeat their 
enemy. For those reasons we consider it 
vital to bring the Korean war to a successful 
military conclusion. In doing so, we want it 
clearly understood and we want to hear in 
clear and unmistakable language from our 
own leaders that the defense of Formosa will 
be continued, that the Chinese Nationalists 
or any other patriotic group of Chinese who 
will fight the Communist Chinese will be 
supported and encouraged through economic 
aid, military advice, guerrilla activities, and 
otherwise. 

We believe that the North Koreans and the 
Chinese Communists must be throttled eco- 
nomically. For that reason we demand that 
the vicious trade which is being carried on 
with the Chinese Communists directly and 
indirectly be stopped. To stop it we are pre- 
pared to demand and we do demand the 
imposition of a blockade. 

We believe that modern war requires that 
the enemy be destroyed wherever he may 
be found and that the substance with which 
he wages battle should be destroyed wherever 
it may be found. For that reason we de- 
mand that our Government, as protection 
for the troops which it sends into battle, 
seek out and destroy Communist bases and 
concentrations of troops, supplies, and equip- 
ment in Manchuria, in China, or wherever 
else they may be found. 

By winning the war in Korea we will 
launch our own psychological offensive. We 
will give inspiration and encouragement to 
those who would resist Russia and its satel- 
lite aggressors. We would give hope to those 
who fear they are about to be crushed. We 
would give them hope without sacrificing the 
prestige and honor of America, without en- 
gaging in economic profligacy, and without 
talking interminably and ineffectively in the 
harassed councils of the United Nations 
General Assembly's debate sessions. 

Some people will say that if these pol- 
icies are pursued there is a danger of war. 
In reply to those people we say that, if 
these policies are not activated and promptly 
pursued, there is a certainty of war at the 
time, at the place, and on the terms calcu- 
lated by the Soviet Union to be most ad- 
vantageous to itself. 

To such an eventuality, we of the Amer- 
ican Legion and all of you, the people of 
America, will never submit. 

Yes, the first words of the preamble to 
our Constitution are “For God and coun- 
try.” We will exalt our God. We will en- 
deavor to save our country. We will en- 
deavor to save it first by advocating those 
policies which we believe are calculated to 
save it. Failing that we will save it by 


making our sacrifice, as our comrades of the 
Past have done to the cauldron of war. 

Let all who hear these words know that 
they summarize the thinking of over 3,000,- 
000 members of this organization. These 
words are not spoken lightly. They are 
spoken firmly but respectfully. Let all who 
hear know that we can never be silenced by 
intimidation, threats, or coercion of any 
kind. 

We can only be silenced by tangible evi- 
dence showing that our God is supreme and 
our Nation secure, 


Curb on Government Spending 
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EON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


fr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on De- 
cember 31, 1951, and editorials appearing 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun on January 3, 1952, and the New 
York Daily News on December 31, 1951. 
They follow: 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of December 31, 1951] 


Lewis Dovcias Backs SPENDING CurRB, CALLS 
CoupEerT PLAN “SENSIBLE, VALID’—LIKES 
SEVENTY-ONE BILLION CEILING PROPOSAL 


Lewis W. Douglas, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain and Budget Director under the 
Roosevelt administration, today sounded a 
warning against inordinately heavy taxes, 
huge expenditures, and economic controls 
that might weaken from within the last 
large free community on earth. 

Mr. Douglas’ warning came as he com- 
mented on the drive of Representative FrED- 
ERIc R. CoupERT, Jr. (Republican, New York) 
to force the Truman administration to tight- 
en the Government’s purse strings by im- 
posing $71,000,000,000 ceiling on Federal 
spending in the 1953 fiscal year. 

“The substance of your resolution seems 
to me to be sensible and valid and should 
have early consideration by Congress,” Mr, 
Douglas said in a letter to Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Douglas, who played an important part 
in the development of both the Marshall 
plan and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, pointed out, however, that reasonable 
assistance should not be withheld from 
American allies and that defense expendi- 
tures should not be reduced to the point 
where security would he impaired. 


WITHIN TAX ESTIMATES 


Mr. Coudert’s resolution would limit Fed- 
eral expenses in 1953 to ward off what he 
terms the destructive rate of spending 
planned for that fiscal year by keeping it 
within estimated tax receipts for the year. 

His resolution, to be introduced January 
8, the day the next session of Congress be- 
gins, will fix that limit on all spending, 
whether chargeable against next year’s ap- 
propriations or those carried over from pre- 
vious years. 

As for new appropriations, the Coudert 
measure would limit these for the year to 
$60,000,000,000, approximately 25 billion less 
than President Truman is expected to re- 
quest in his annual budget message to Con- 
gress. The over-all total of $71,000,000,000, 
the New York Representative explained, will 
be covered by estimated tax receipts for the 
year. Thus further deficit financing would 
be banned. 


TO SAVE DOLLAR 


Mr. Covupert’s plan closely parallels that 
of Senator StyLes Brincrs (Republican, New 
Hampshire), who recently disclosed that the 
program he will champion in 1952 envisions 
a total Federal budget of no more than $60,- 
000,000,000. Such a limit, he declared, will 
permit substantial reduction of Federal debt 
and lowering of tax rates to permit incen- 
tive to expand production potential. 

In disclosing his intention to introduce 
the spending resolution, Mr. Counert said its 
purpose will be to crystallize the crowing 
sentiment of Americans of all parties that 
(1) the Nation must not be allowed to drift 
into a state of chronic insolvency, that (2) 
inflation can be as dangerous to American 
security as threats of foreign aggression, and 
that (3) affirmative action now is necessary 
to save the dollar frcm disastrous decline, 


MILITARY COSTS 


At the start of the next fiscal year, Mr. 
Counert said, there will be approximately 
#80,000,000,0C9 of unspent appropriations 
from previous years. Pointing out that the 
greatest part of this sum is for military pur- 
poses, he added: 

“Thus if expenditures are held to a maxi- 
mum of 71 billion, with 20 billion or less for 
civilian activities, there should be available 
for military purposes and foreign aid 51 bil- 
lion or more, i. e., about $4,250,000,000 a 
month for military and foreign aid expenses 
alone.” 

The United States and its allies must, of 
course, be made militarily able to resist ag- 
gression, he said, adding, however, that ef- 
fective military strength cannot be sus- 
tained over a prolonged period unless infla- 
tion and paralyzing taxation are avoided. 

To spend more than 71 billion in the 1953 
fiscal year, he declared, would require either 
an increase in the present dangerously large 
national debt or further increase in taxes. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of January 3, 1952] 


THE CoUDERT PROPOSAL 


There is a load of logic behind Representa- 
tive Frepertc R. Coupert Jr.'s proposal to 
put a legal ceiling on Government spending. 
He wants Congress to forbid Federal expen- 
ditures of more than $71,000,000,000 in the 
1953 fiscal year, and to forbid deficit 
financing. 

In reaching the ceiling figure, Representa- 
tive CoupErT says that this is approximately 
the amount of estimated tax receipts. In 
other words he wants the Government to 
trim its spending to fit its purse, especially 
since that purse already contains some $80,- 
000,000,0C0 in unspent appropriations from 
previous years. 

His proposal, he says, takes cognizance of 
a growing belief that (1) the Nation must 
not be allowed to drift into a state of chronic 
insolvency, that (2) inflation can be as 
dangerous to American security as threats 
of foreign aggression, and that (3) affirma- 
tion action now is necessary to save the 
dollar from disastrous decline. 

The goal tiat Representative CouperT 
seeks is proper.’ Congress should indeed see 
that the Government pays as it goes in these 
boom times; and the fact that it hasn't is 
shameful. But Congress already has means 
of going about this. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act of 
1946 provided a simple and workable plan. 
It directed the committees which handle 
appropriations and those which handle tax- 
ation to consult with each other every year, 
so as to balance income with spending, or 
have Congress go on record to increase the 
public debt. 

Congress has ignored those provisions of 
the act. Again this fiscal year, it appropri- 
ated far more money than will be collected 
in taxes, even with the tax increase—and 
there is more to come. At a time when the 
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Nation ts well able to vey its way, its Gov- 
ernment goes deeper and oes in debt. 
Until a majority of eed Congress 
have the sense of financial responsibility 
that their high office requires, our present 
ridiculous fiscal policy will continue—and 
your dollars will be worth less and less. 


SWELL IDEA FOR NEW YORK 


And while on the subject of how to pre- 
vent free-spending governments from bank- 
rupting the areas they govern, wouldn't it 
be a swell idea to apply the Coupert theory 
to New York City. Only a legal limit on 
spending power is likely to make the Im- 
pellitteri administration drag the words 
“economy” and “efficiency” from the limbo 
to which it has consigned them. 


[From the New York Daily News of December 
31, 1951} 
A Cremine Over Harry 
President Truman is a great one for ceil- 
ings—tight ceilings on prices, porous ceil- 
ings on wages—but he furiously resents sug- 
gestions that a ceiling be put on the money 
his administration can spend in any one 


year. 
ee 
budget each year, demands that 
ees 
economizers to find ways of 
snateateliy eutting 1% 0000. 
So we imagine that a few days from now 


Truman will offer Congress a budget of some- 
tlh ng between eighty and ninety billions. 
Whatever figure he comes up with, he'll be 
met by this Coudert resolution, which starts 
off— 

“Whereas it is the Judgment of the Con- 
gress that the economic stability of the 
United States of America will be seriously 
jeopardized by continued Federal expendi- 
tures in excess of revenues,” and gets around 
to a provision that it is— 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United Siates in Con- 
gress assembled, That (a) net new obliga- 
tional authority granted for fiscal year 1953 
shall not exceed $54,000,000,000; and (b) 
expenditures to be made during such year 
shall not exceed $71,000,000,000.” 

There's more to the Coudert resolution, but 
that’s the essential part of it—a flat order by 
Congress that Uncle Sam shall not spend 
above $71,000,000,000 in the year beginning 
July i, 1952. 

The effect of the limitation would be to 
force the Government to live within the 
t.xes expected to be gouged out of the people 
ir that year, and to make a start at cut- 
ting down the stacgering national debt of 
some two hundred and fifty-nine billions. 

SO MUCH, NO MORE 

Even so, as Couprrr calculates it, the 
Armed Forces would have tremendous 
amounts of money to spend. The danger 
that Harry will squander us into a wild in- 
fiation, thereby ruining the rearmament 
program along with the Nation, would be 
cut down. 

We hope s8 will give its most serious 
consideration to the Coudert resolution. It 
better had, 1952 being a Presidential election 
year, and more and more people being wor- 
ried about Harry's crushing taxes and wild 
spending 


And while we're about it, we’d like to say 
some kind words for—another Coudert pro- 
posel—which the New York Congressman in- 
troduced some time ago and which has been 


sitting In the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee ever since. 

This is a bill to amend the Federal income 
tax laws in such a way as to encourage people 
to put more money into life insurance or 
annuities. 

Social security has been a catchword and 
& political battle cry in this country since 
the first FP. D. Roosevelt administration. 

SOCIAL SECURITY TAX DEDUCTION 

All right, says Couperr in effect; let’s prac- 
tice what we preach, by making it easier for 
wage and salary earners to provide some per- 
sonally financed social security for their own 
old age. 

Let’s permit them to deduct from gross 
income, for tax purposes, any amount paid 
for life insurance or annuities up to 15 per- 
cent of that income per year. 

They're already allowed to deduct chari- 
table contributions up to 15 percent. On 
the theory that charity begins at home and 
a man should have some incentive to pro- 
vide for his own declining years, why not 
grant a similar privilege regarding money he 
puts out for that purpose? 

The New York State income tax law, incl- 
dentally, recognizes the justice of this prin- 
ctple, by allowing life insurance and annuity 
premium deductions up to $150 a year. 
ee we think, 
but Mr. 's bill proposes that the 
Pederal Government take a much longer step 
in the same direction. 

To this bill, as to the proposal to make 
Harry live within his means, we hope Con- 
gress will give prompt and careful attention 
when the new session gets under way. 
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Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, Kentuc'ty 
produced its Lincoln, the symbol of lib- 
erty and freedom throughout the world; 
its Henry Clay; and its long list of 
famous and good men. 

It is noted for its courageous men and 
beautiful women, its blue-grass farms, 
fast thoroughbred race horses, rich coal 
fields, and patriotic people. Its history 
is studded by bright gems of valor, honor, 
hospitality, chivalry, love of God and 
country. These proud traditions of the 
past are perpetrated for the future by 
some of our patriots of the present time. 

One of these is Circuit Judge Roscoe 


of my remarks. Judge Tartar has lived 
@ life of service. He is loved by every- 
one. He is a profound judge of the law, 
and in his courts he creates the spirit 
of fellowship and gives his people the 
right concept about our National and 
State laws, the laws that are passed in 
this Republic by the people themselves 
and their representatives, and he teaches 
all mankind that they should be and 
must be respected. He presides in his 
court with dignity, and all men, high 
and low, can come to the temple of jus- 
tice assured of an even-handed adminis- 


Judge Tartar is interested in all civic 
and church affairs and very often when 
a pastor of any denomination in his 
judicial district is absent from his 
church, the members of that church in- 
vite Judge Tartar to address them from 
the pulpit. He truly represents and em- 
bodies the honor, the courage, the patri- 
otism, the hospitality, ani the justice 
of the people of Kentucky, and he is a 
great American. 

Judge Tartar’s address follows: 


Friends of mine, I wonder just what are 
your reactions to the hour, the occasion, and 


stained and tear-washed, come back into the 
thought and the imagination and are re- 
enacted and reanimated and pass in glory 
across the silver screen of the soul. It is an 


It is restful and it is healing to forget for 
the moment the agonies of the world. To 


a treasure that is lost. Per- 
—- - was in the long ago, but I heard 
the bells ring out. I heard the joyful shouts 
teense s ear and dread. I heard 
the plaintive cry of women as overwhelmed 
by some . Something tran- 
emotion had 
Was at peace. 
The war drums were silent ma the battle 
flags hung listless in the breeze. The fleets 
of iron had sought their rock-bound havens, 
and the armadas cf the had folded 


Fi 


has ever held the gaze of bewildered- and 
tear-dimmed eyes. Was it an ephemeral 
dream and a delusion? Was it a phantasy 
and not a reality? 

The terrifying lessons of war had been 
burned on the souls of men. Its fearful re- 
sults were painted in colors of ruin and de- 
struction on a thousand landscapes, a thou- 
y lines. The blood streams of 10.000 
0,000 were ravaged by the pestilence of 
of its wreck staggered the broken 
and the distorted of mind. In its 
the mournful tread of the widow 
orphan. Hate, vengeance, intoler- 
sadism had arisen in such a tice 
. that civilization was threatened. 
bowed bent backs of the world, was 
@ debt that staggered calculation. 
scene of desolation and woe the 
men should have turned 


POREESASEE 
Let 
E 


on t 
ves at Washington. The ideology there 


a 


Fie Saat adbisaaecieade 
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proclaimed ignores all history as precedent 
and scornfully rejects its lessons. The armis- 
tice with its costly and bloody background 
has been forgotten and its entreaties and 
warning have gone unheeded. But a “blood- 
less nand from the sleeve of darkness” has 
written across the ages the message: “The 
judgments of the past point the way; they 
are the guides; they are tae monitors of the 
future. Woe be unto them who hear not 
their voices and who obey not their warn- 
ing.” 

The war lords of earth are not restrained 
by any code of justice and mercy. In the 
shimmering glory of the great ecstasy, they 
plotted the overthrow of liberty and the de- 
struction of free government. Men without 
vision and righteousness sat at the peace 
council of Versailles. Men who were venge- 
ful and who cherished for their country im- 
perialism and empire. They left unpunished 
the war criminal but laid the heavy hand 
of exaction and oppression upon their people. 
Patriots throughout the world saw there the 
planting of new seeds of confusion and new 
wars, and they vainly invoked the judgments 
of history. It is pathetic to think about it 
and tragic to consider it, but out of the hour 
of supreme glory the hour of peace and great 
hope, there has come to the nations confu- 
sion, strife, and endless war. 

History has climbed the hill of time and 
has emerged from the clouds and shadows 
that obscured the truth. Then we saw 
through a glass darkly; now we see face to 
face. We know the shattering and heart- 
breaking fact that along the way of our 
azony some one blundered; that along the 
way f the slaughter of the innocent, some- 
one was stupid and callous; that along the 
way of the great travail some one betrayed 
us. What a price we have paid for our trust 
in the inept, the callous and stupid, and 
the disloyal. In this our sa.l Gethsemane 
we have poured out not drops of blood but 
rivers of blood. 

At Valley Forge, the great captain and 
Fathor of his Country posted his order of 
the day: “Only patriots will be put on guard 
tonight.” The night is on in our country; 
the neon brightness of the armistice and its 
rapture has vanished. We are a Nation in 
mourning, and our people carry the scars 
of three bloody wars. The burdens are being 
shifted to unborn generations who may one 
day rise up and curse us. Who is on guard 
on the watch towers of Zion; who is on guard 
in the citadels of our liberties; who is on 
guard in the countinghouses of the R2public? 

The challenge of the patriot father rings 
out clear in our night of gloom and shadows. 
Some of the very elect are deceived, and this 
Nation must sift the souls of men, if it 
would live. In the councils of the Republic 
strong men tremble and great hearts are ter- 
rified and afraid. Can there be found among 
150,000,000 Americans, men unstained by cor- 
ruption and untainted with treason? The 
night is dark and our country is bayed by a 
thousand fces. “To your tents, Oh Israel,” 
sound the alarm, “Only patriots will be put 
on guard tonight.” 

In the great rapture that we commemorate 
today, mothers found the hope that their 
sons could grow to manhood and live to 
strive and achieve. That through them new 
generations would be born. But their hope 
bocame the march to the grave. In the 
depths of the coral seas; in the secret places 
of the jungle; on dismal shores and on wind- 
swept plains they sleep. They are the costly 
sacrifice laid on the altar of stupidity. They 
are the precious offering thrown to the dogs 
of war. They were the young and the fair; 
for them the mighty currents of life were 
just beginning an upsurge to great fulfill- 
ment and consummation. Today justice and 
humanity plead in trumpet tones for a halt 
in the bloody procession. How unfair to 
youth. What shall compensate them for 
their supreme devotion and untimely end? 
[vcntice had come on a battlefield of the 


Second World War. The earth over which 
the tides of the conflict had surged, was 
bleeding like an abattoir. The bugles had 
sounded truce and everywhere the torn and 
broken dead lay, and some were piled in 
great windrows. A soldier who had been 
spared the doom, trembling with unutter- 
able grief, gazed upon the scene of ruin and 
death. Then he caught a vision of the eter- 
nal and he heard the rapt music of the choir 
invisible and wrote: 


“Light blossomly must be the halls of death 
Against the coming of the newly dead. 
How sweet with perfume, from garlands, 
Taken from pastures where the pacing 

stars take breath. 

With what tender haste and dear concern 
the elder dead 

Each with a wreath of welcome greet, 

These much-loved, fair-haired farers from 
beneath. 

They that come, come not forespent with 
years 

Nor bent with age, nor weak from long de- 
spair, 

But they mount superbly through the gold- 
flecked air, 

The light of immolation on their hair, 

And honors music upon them like sunrise.” 


Greater love hath none shown than this. 

Cne question that knocks at the door of 
our hearts today demands an answer. It is 
the question asked by the prophet Daniel: 
“Oh, my Lord, what shall te the end of 
these things?” In two generations three 
great wars have come upon us. The cost in 
treasure would ransom 10 empires of Caesar. 
The cost in lives would populate a great 
land. The endless march of the maimed of 
body and the stricken of mind presents an 
ever disturbing picture. It is an age of fear 
and dread. Years of agony and woe, years of 
sacrifice and self-denial have rolled into 
deeper darkness and into moral night and 
spiritual black-out. The great men of the 
world and the chancellories of the nations 
have been powerless to halt the impending 
disaster. Jesus said, “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” 

The world has lifted up the atomic bomb 
and it is a terror without relief. The 
world has lifted up the march of armed 
hosts and their futile tread has ended in 
the grave. The world has lifted up the ships 
of steel, and they have sailed throvgh 
bloody seas. The world has lifted up the 
fisets of the air and their wings have beat 
vainly against the storm. Mortal efforts can- 
not do battle with the powers of darkness. 
Two great victories won and the peace lost. 
The world has lifted up the greed of men’s 
hearts; their desire for dominion and over- 
lordship and woe has come. The world has 
lifted up sin and evil and they have become 
as a consuming fire. If the world wil! lift 
up Jesus and accept his wisdom it will find 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

The peace that shall abide cannot be won 
in cabinets or parliaments, but in the hearts 
and homes of America. We will have war so 
long as men and women accept warmakers, 
We will have confusion and fear so long as 
men and women accept the authors of con- 
fusion and fear. This is the anniversary of 
the great rapture, and we can make the day 
notable by a new and fervent resolve to cast 
out the demons of war from the life of our 
country. Friends of mine, friends of mine, 
what e’er betides, what e’er befalls, let us 
dream on, and dream on forever the bright 
beautiful dream, of one of the great of men, 
that somehow, some way, and some day— 


“The long roll of the drum, and the last 
lonesome echo, 
Of the bugies long breathed lay, 
Like a mighty soul, in the chariot of his 
triumph, 
Eath gone their heavenward way. 
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A solemn hush and a deep world-wide 
silence, 
Broods o’er the strife at last, 
And the armaments that shook the world 
beneath them, 
Dissolve into the past. 
Like the vast enginery of some appalling 
vision, 
Of world wreck and despair. 
Dissolve with slow eclipse like dread tran- 
sition, 
Into the infinite air. 
And leave to greet the astonished gaze of 
nations, 
As by their strife upheaved, 
The fairest land that freedom ever smiled 
on, ' 
Or phantasy conceived.” 


Freedom’s Open Deer 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding as part of my remarks an essay 
written by Jennifer Peles, when she was 
a member of the 1951 graduating class 
at Spangler, Pa., High School. The 
composition was first choice in a con- 
test conducted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The young lady has since enlisted in the 
Women’s Air Force, and the presentation 
of the citation for her accomplishment 
was made at a banquet, held in her 
honer November 28, 1951, by Pennsyl- 
vania State commander of the VFW, 
James J. Davis, Jr. 

The essay follows: 

FrrEpom’s OPEN [oor 
(By Jennifer Peles) 


Beyond freedom’s cpen door lie indeperd- 
ence, numerous privileges, and countless op- 
pertunities. 

How very fortunate we are that freedom’s 
door is open tous. We realize how fortunate 
we are and how precious our ideals for if 
we didn’t we wouldn’t uphold them, cr fight 
for them as strongly as we do. We have 
reccgnized the fact, that to have freedom, 
we must believe in it, uphold and defend it 
against communism and other such govern- 
ments which are based on dictatorship. 

Beyond freedom’s coor there are numer- 
ous. privileges. Our economic system, 
though not perfect by any means, enables 
us to enjoy a few luxuries, not merely to 
exist. We have one of the highest standards 
of living in the entire world. We may chocs 
our own vocaticn. We needn't follow the 
occupation of cur parents. We have free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
worship, and the right to vote, among other 
wonderful privileges so very familiar to us 
all. 

As a graduate of the class of 1951, I recog- 
nize the greatest opportunity clered me, to 
be the chance to take my place in today’s 
world. Freedom's open door invites me to 
share the opportunity of observing the duties 
of the citizens of America, and realizing that 
now I must prepare myself. Soon I must te 
capable of accepting these duties. I must 
devote myself to serving my country to the 
best of my ability. 

We can truly call the country we love a 
melting pot. Living within our land, are 
people of every race, creed, and color. We 
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cannot truthfully say that there is a com- 
plete absence of prejudice, but we can agree 
that there is co harmony among 
the different races and creeds. There is no 
class distinction to speak of. In fact, the 
child reared in the humblest home has as 
great a chance for success as the child reared 
in a penthouse. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to,breathe free. The 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these homeless, tempest-tost tome. I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Thus reads the inscription beneath the 
Statue of Liberty. We would like very much 
to open wide our doors to the displaced per- 
sons of the world. We are peace-loving and 
thoughtful, and our greatest desire is to have 
the world enlightened with truth and peace, 
and have the people of the world enjoy the 
warmth which comes from love for your 
fellow-man. This is impossible, for today, 
more than ever before, we must be cautious. 
Our democratic principles were handed down 
to us as part of our great American heritage, 
and we must guard them. We have opened 
our hearts, in numerous other ways, to all 
the war-torn countries of the world, to their 
sick, tired, and discouraged people. Through 
CARE and other nonprofit organizations, 
we have helped these people to regain hope 
and have tried to show them what our free- 
dom stands for. 

We love our country and all that it stands 
for and we have done and will continue to 
do all that we can to prove our patriotism. 

We have earned our freedom. We have 
given our loyalty, our sympathetic under- 
standing, our time, our obedience, and our 
cooperation, toward freedom. We 
have had many dark moments and it has not 
been an easy task, upholding our ideals. It 
has taken and sacrifices, but 


We will live peacefully and securely inside 
freedom's open door and continue to reap 
the benefits that come through it to us. 


Statement of American Legion National 
Commander on Imprisonment of Ameri- 
can Fliers 
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HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, few 
things have aroused the American people 
more, in recent months, than the un- 
justifiable imprisonment of four Ameri- 


are 


nature of the incident, it can only 

considered as blackmail. From the days 
of the Barbary pirates, when the United 
States was a young and weaker Na- 
tion, the American people have resisted 


consent to include a forthright state- 
ment on the Hungarian incident, by the 
national commander of the American 
Legion, Donald R. Wilson. The state- 


in which systematic and contemptuous dis- 
regard for the rights of our citizens has been 
practiced by the Governments of the Soviet 
bloc of nations. 

The American Legion will pay the $120,000 
ransom being demanded by Hungary. It will 
do so because of the inexcusable absence of 
effective action by our own Government to 
prevent ‘he four fliers from being subjected 
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of such governments who 
States of the same iden- 
vileges allotted to Amer- 


FEPC Rejected in 1951 by 17 State 
Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


a most timely editorial which appeared 
under date of December 29 last in the 
Clarion-Ledger, one of Mississippi's 
leading daily 

The editorial follows: 

PEPC Resecrep THIs YEAR BY 17 STaTE 

LEGISLATURES 

President Truman and Minnesota’s Sen- 

ator Huserr Humpmrey have given public 


rights program early in the 1952 session of 
Congress 


Senator HuMPuHREY, remember, an alleged 


Kansas 

Michigan, Montana, 

Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, West 
Wisconsin. 

“Two of these States, Indiana and Wis- 

consin, have ‘advisory’ FEPC laws, with no 


, that there is no public de- 

this kind of legislation among 

e of States outside the South. The 

is too uniform to be explained in any 

other way. Legislatures might fail to carry 
out the wishes of their constituents in a 
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few instances, but when 17 State legislatures 
take the same action with respect to a mat- 
ter of this kind it is certain that they reflect 
public opinion. The second thing the record 
illustrates is that Republicans everywhere 
are oppcsed to this kind of legislation, and 
that Democrats outside the South favor such 
legislation. 

“The left-wing weekly journal New Repub- 
lican makes this as a charge against the 
Republicans. Commenting on the year's rec- 
ord, a writer in New Republic says: 

“*The responsibility for these legislative 
defeats rests most heavily on State Repub- 
lican parties. FEPC bills received strong 
support from Democratic legislators, but Re- 
publicans, principally from rural areas, 
knifed the bills.’” 

The Southern Weekly then argues at 
length that most State legislators and Con- 
gressmen from the big cities outside the 
South are Democrats, many of them elected 
by a coalition of the big city machines, the 
labor union bosses, and the organized mi- 
nority groups, and that under pressure of 
these groups they favor FEPC legislation. 
And it notes and contends further: 

“The action of 17 State legislatures in re- 
jecting FEPC bills during the past year is 
a good index of public opinion on this whole 
matter, and it indicates that there is no 
widespread sentiment for such legislation. 
And if people do not want State legislation 
of this kind, they are not likely to favor 
Federal legislation which would mean in- 
terference of Washington bureaucrats in lo- 
cal race relations. However, in many States 
there are very few Negroes and Federal leg- 
islation would not affect them very much 
locally. Congressmen and Senators from 
such States, while not wanting local laws 
on the subject, may not be strongly opposed 
to passing such legislation aimed principally 
at the Southern States. 

“Nationally both political parties court the 
Negro vote in pivotal States, and even Re- 
publican Congressmen have been known on 
occasion to cast purely partisan votes in 
Congress, intended to be of benefit to the na- 
tional party in a presidential election. If 
a situation is ever brought about where sup- 
port of the Republican ticket in the South 
is more important than that of Negro mi- 
norities in Northern States, it would change 
the whole situation in Congress with respect 
to this legislation.” 

This may give many Mississippi! Democrats 
something to think about. 


Former Ambassador Joseph Kennedy Says 
Foreign Policy Is Leading United States 


to Ruin 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
a news item from the Chicago Daily 
News, of December 17, 1951, which sets 
forth an address made by former Am- 
bassador Joseph Kennedy in which he 
clearly indicates that our present foreign 
policy will br'ng ruin and disaster to the 
United States. Dollars, he says, can not 
buy friends and that lesson should be 
well understood at this time. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


American foreign policy has alienated most 
of the world and is plunging this country 


into disaster, former Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy declared here Monday night. 

The former Ambassador to Great Britain 
talked before the Economic Club of Chicago 
and over the Mutual network. 

Reiterating many of the charges he made 
in a talk at the University of Virginia a year 
ago, Kennedy assailed present United States 
policy. 

“It is a policy that builds on the theory 
that our dollars can buy things that are not 
purchasable. 

“The will to resist, the will to rearm, the 
will to fight in another man’s cause cannot 
be bought,” he declared. 

By making alliances all over the world, 
Kennedy said, American forces could be 
plunged into war because of “‘a pistol shot in 
Athens or a student riot in Cairo.” 

America has lost the support of Asia and 
of the Arab world because of the support 
given the dying colonial aims of Britain and 
France, Kennedy said. 

Russia, meanwhile, “without firing a single 
shot,” has grabbed China and brought 
“tragedy and death” in the Korean war, 
which “becomes more ghastly, more utterly 
futile as each day follows the next.” 

Kennedy made these proposals for a new 
United States policy: 

America’s economy and military power 
must be built and safeguarded first. “We 
cannot rearm all the rest of the democratic 
world and expect also to arm ourselves.” 

Economic aid should go first to the West- 
ern Hemisphere instead of to Europe. 

A “realistic reappraisal” of Europe’s ca- 
pabilities and will to fight. “Western Eu- 
rope’s strength has been sapped. We can- 
not pretend this is not so and seek to bury 
the facts by a flood of dollars.” 

During the presidential campaign, Ken- 
nedy pleaded, foreign policy should be a 
major issue. 

“If there ever was a need to discuss it, to 
explore it and to assay it, that need is now.” 

Peace should be the aim of our policy, he 
said. 

“The survival of our democratic institu- 
tions, our country, even our civilization de- 
pends upon how successful we are in attain- 
ing that objective.” 

Kennedy said it was useless to charge the 
administration with “ineptitude” under the 
present “suicidal” policy. 

“Given an impossible target, no proficiency 
of administration can realize it.” 

By trying to rebuild Europe to a position 
of parity with Russia, he said, the United 
States has adopted a “self-defeating” policy. 

By attempting to match Russian strength, 
the United States commits itself to vast ex- 
penditures, huge wastes of manpower, ex- 
travagantly high taxes and life regimented to 
the austere needs of a war economy. 

“The very economics of such a situation 
spells disaster and in that disaster com- 
munism or some form of totalitarianism will 
arise. 

“Russia, on the other hand, can easily con- 
tinue on her present course. 

“Once more, she will have won a stupen- 
dous victory without losing a single soldier or 
firing a single shot.” 

Kennedy sharply criticized Britain and 
France for leaning on United States aid. 

Both have coal “for the mining,” he said, 
but lack men. 

Yet they refuse to use idle men from Italy, 
choosing “instead to employ Marshall plan 
funds to purchase coal from us.” 

Our proper goal, he said, should be first to 
keep America strong. 

“For, if America collapses, the democratic 
world collapses. No one will create a 
Marshall plan for us. 

“Youth must be certain that life offers re- 
payment for ambition and hard work and 
not see itself destined either for bureau- 
cratic mediocrity or to having its earnings 
siphoned away by a crushing burden of 
taxation.” 
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Mrs. ST.. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorD, I include an article by Edna 
Lonigan which appeared in Human 
Events on December 26. 

Tkis article shows clearly how far 
along the road to statism our country 
has gone, and the blame seems to be 
Squarely on the doorstep of Congress, 
which has allowed its powers to be whit- 
tled away until we are no longer the true 
representatives of the people or the 
guardians of their freedoms. We must 
return to that position or fold up com- 
pletely. 

The article follows: 

THE PRESENCY 
(By Edna Lonigan) 
I 


During the coming months there will be 
much debate over who should be elected to 
the Presidency. Whether the office, in its 
present form, should be filled at all is the 
far more important question. 

The American Presidency, as now consti- 
tuted, bears only superficial resemblance to 
the office of Chief Executive envisioned in the 
Constitution. This fact is often conceded, 
but the change is usually described in the 
vague terms of size or function. However, 
such generalizations will not do, for the 
present Presidency differs from its prede- 
cessor in essential structure. It is archi- 
tecturally different. To describe the new 
Presidency, one must look to history for 
analogy. 

After the breakup of Europe, following the 
religious wars, the nation-state that arose 
took one of two forms. In one, cnaracteris- 
tic of the Continent, centralization was 
achieved by the strong arm of an absolute 
prince. In the other, of which the prime 
example is England, the local communities 
were merged into a national unity under a 
council or parliament, which ruled by the 
consent of the component parts. 

The mechanism by which the strong 
princes maintained and enhanced their pow- 
er over local rivals was a bureaucracy, con- 
sisting of devoted personal followers. The 
model for the bureaucracy was the army. It 
was a corps of civil servants, operating as a 
unit under a chain of command in response 
to a single will. Like an army, its total force 
could be turned in whatever direction the 
rulers ordered. While the military applied 
force to compel compliance, the bureaucracy 
concentrated on finding new taxes, new 
sources of revenue, and new ways of spend- 
ing it, all to enhance the flory and the 
power of the ruler they served. 

As the personnel of this staff increased, 
the power of the chieftain expanded. As his 
power expanded, that of the local communi- 
ties declined; leaders who might have re- 
sisted a personal chieftain were unable to 
cope with this multiplication of personal 
power through a bureaucratic army. Local 
autonomy, the chrysalis in which individual 
liberty takes form, diminished. In the glit- 
ter of the kingship, in the chance for ad- 
vancement of the few who served the great 
one, the intellectuals and the entrepreneurs 
lost sight of the fact that centralization de- 
stroys all liberty. In country after country 
the rising business classes sold out, for a 


at 
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temporary advantage or a mess of glamor, to 
some upstart king. 


local liberty, frustrated King John’s attempt 


Magn: . 

large the kingship through a personal 
reaucracy he also met up with 

ance. And to safeguard themsel 

further efforts at encroachment, 

set up a pro’ ective parliament, a 

ing body consisting of local representatives. 
They bolstered it with a bill of rights and 
gave it the real substance of political power 
control over the public purse. 


The American Constitution was drawn up 
by men well versed in the history of Euro- 
pean political institutions and aware of the 
dangers of a standing army of bureaucrats. 
Therefore, they gave the newly established 


precise shape and function of every agency 
that was part of the executive establishment. 

Thus, the American Presidency was the 
Chief Executive over a group of services, 
each of which worked under limited powers 
and with well-defined duties, clearly spelled 
out by Congress in advance, and changeable 
only by Congress in the public gaze. Bureaus 


not the Executive. 

scope by statute law and subject to the fur- 
ther grinding process of annual appropria- 
tions doled out by Congress. Government 
employees served the Nation, not the Chief 
of State. 

The heads of Cabinet departments were 

drawn from private—not governmental—life. 
Usually, they had had successful business or 
professional careers, to which they expected 
to return at the end of their service. 
. were fellow members of the President's 
party, as a matter of course, but they re- 
tained a measure of independence and per- 
sonal dignity; they were not his personal 
servitors. Under the circumstances, the 
Cabinet developed a loyalty to the Nation, 
not the Executive, and in its discussion of 
foreign and domestic policy this loyalty was 
paramount. 

There was no need for unification of the 
War and Navy Departments, nor were we 
plagued with jurisdictional disputes between 
State and War, because unity was arrived at 
by the open discussion of peers, all pri- 
marily interested in the welfare of the coun- 
try. It was limited government through 
simple, statutory agencies; it bore a re- 
semblance to the American village commu- 
nity, where each family and enterprise car- 
ried on its work unhindered, but achieved a 
common purpose through an effective habit 
of voluntary cooperation. 

mr 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt abolished 
this Cabinet system in his first few weeks of 
office. He converted the American Presi- 
dency into the model of the Chief of State, 
like that of Louis XIV, Frederick of Prussia, 
or Peter the Great. The first step in the 
process of reorientation was a request to 
Congress for a lump-sum appropriation, to 
be used by the President at his discretion. 
The request was made and granted under 
cover of an emergency. 

At the time, it seemed a necessary and 
harmless step to take, but the effect 
of this blank-check grant was to put into 
the hands of the Executive a machine tool 
with which he could reshape the old-line 
agencies into instruments subservient to his 
wi. Congress lost its power to limit their 
activities and control their power. The 


management. It could be managed by an 
inner circle even if the President were a 
wholly incompetent man, or a dying one. 

The power of the central government grew, 
Not only were private individuals or corpo- 
rate groups unable to stand up to it, but the 
integrity of State and local governments was 
undermined. With the transfer of economic 
power from Congress to the President, the 
servants of the palace became the supreme 
rulers of the land. 

The sight of an army of Federal workers 
descending on every village and city in the 
country, building fortresses in the local 
squares, with the intent of intimidating the 
citizenry, would horrify Americans. They 
would be shocked to learn of an even stronger 
bastille erected in Washington. But, politi- 
cally, that is what has occurred. 


The American Presidency with its invisible 
rulers is now the omnipotent government. 
It can influence the selection of candidates 
of both parties, control the organization of 
almost every congressional district, drive its 
ablest critics from public office, subsidize and 
intimidate a large part of the public press— 
and hire a crew of experts in brain-washing 
to erase the vestiges of liberty in our minds. 

It makes no difference who is called Mr. 
President if this Frankenstein is permitted 
to live in our midst. Like the present in- 
cumbent, whoever is elected Will not be per- 
mitted to know what is going on. The real 
power will be in the hands of the most ruth- 
less and unscrupulous of the insiders, and 
ultimate victory will go to the most un- 
scrupulous of all, those who take their 
strategy and tactics from Moscow. 

The only way, then, to defend the country 
against internal and external dangers is to 
tear down the bastille of the new presidency. 
And only Congress can do that. . 

The paramount issue before the country is 
sovereignty. The new presidency has viti- 
ated the concept of individual sovereignty 
upon which the structure of our country was 
built. It is the supreme power. To restore 
the balance in government by which the lib- 
erties of the people were secured, it is nec- 
essary for Congress to regain its control over 
the means by which this monster presidency 
rules—the people’s money. 

So far, the coalition in Congress of men 
in both parties who hold for personal and 
local liberty has been negative, defensive. 
That kind of fighting ends in broken hearts, 
early deaths. To successfully attack the new 
Leviathan, its purpose must be recognized 
and met head-on. And that purpose is 
simply to destroy all the institutions of a 
free society. 

The pattern of autocracy is always the 


of power and wealth. Hense, the su- 
preme test of those who would defend liberty 
is the capacity to delimit the powers of the 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is mounting evidence that 
the United States is at the complete 
mercy of other nations in the United 
Nations and other international organ- 
izations. A recent incident is in point. 
At the Paris meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, the question 
under consideration was the 1952 United 
Nations budget which runs in excess 
of $48,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States is assessed 36.9 percent 
of the total. We pay more than one- 
third of the bill. The American dele- 
gates insisted that our assessment should 
not exceed one-third of the total but 
in the final show-down on a vote, we 
were outvoted 40 to 5. The time has 
come for us to stop, look and listen in 
the field of international boondoggling. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune, of 
December 29, 1951: 

We Svutx rm Ovur Tent 

The American delegation at the Paris 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly probably thought it was dealing out 
a@ resounding slap on the wrist when it ab- 
stained from voting on the final apportion- 
ment of costs of the 1952 U. N. budget. The 
budget will run in excess of $48,000,000, and 
the United States is assessed 36.9 percent of 
the total. That is, this one country is to foot 
better than a third of the bill, while the re- 
maining 59 members pay something less 
than two-thirds of it. 

The American deputation took what it 
doubtless regarded as a strong position by 
insisting that the share allocated to the 
United States should not exceed one-third 
of the total. Our wobble-knees are content 
to accept the role of patsy for America, but 
they feel that they should be imposed on 
only so far. 

The womanish petulance of Dean Ache- 
son's road company of simulated statesmen 
was without effect upon the remaining U. N. 
members, who blithely ganged up to put 
across the division of costs by a vote of 40 
to 5, with 3 abstentions, among them our 
own. The five opposing votes were cast by 
the Soviet bloc, which didn’t share our in- 
dignation over our plight, but squawked in 
agony because the combined assessment 
against the Sovict Union, the Ukraine, and 
Byelorussia was up a trifling point or two. 
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The American argument consisted of the 
sad recital that the United States has been 
hooked for almost the entire cost of the U. N. 
police action in Korea in support of the hal- 
lowed principle of collective security and 
thus ought to be given a break. Did that 
occasion any tears among the brother mem- 
bers? Not so you could notice. The Rus- 
sians, who are backing our enemy, were, of 
course, profoundly undisturbed, while the 
rest of the crew, which has let Truman play 
Good Time Charlie in Korea, acted in con- 
sonance with the time-tested principle, 
“Never give a sucker a break.” 

Having dumped the charges on us, they 
exchanged Merry Christmases and Happy 
New Years, then went home. That's all we 
got out of a couple of months of palaver. 


Retirement of Rev. Thomas Ashworth 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp an article in the Montana 
Standard of October 21, 1951, on the 
retirement of the Reverend Thomas 
Ashworth. An old friend and a true 
Christian has left Montana, but we have 
not forgotten him. His life in Butte was 
full and varied and his standing in our 
community was of the highest. We will 
miss him, but we will always have the 
welcome sign out for him on his visits 
home. We of Butte, and Montana, wish 
for him and his loved ones all the good 
things in the years ahead. He was a 
good servant of God, a splendid citizen, 
and a real credit to our State and Nation. 

The article from the Montana Stand- 
ard, above-mentioned, follows: 


Rev. THoMas ASHWORTH TO RETIRE AS RECTOR 
or EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Reverend Thomas Ashworth, rector of 
St. John Episcopal Church for 22 years, will 
be honored at a public reception in the St. 
John parish house on the night of November 
1 between the hours of 8 and 10 o'clock. 

Four days later the beloved Butte clergy- 
man will retire as rector of the congregation 
of St. John the Episcopal Church and with 
Mrs. Ashworth, will leave for Santa Rosa, 
Calif., where he will enjoy well-earned rest. 

Samuel Barker, Jr., senior warden of the 
church vestry board, and J. S. Carkeet, Jr., 
junior warden, Saturday, expressed deep re- 
gret at the Reverend Ashworth’s resignation, 
and at the same time the hope that the 
Reverend and Mrs. Ashworth would enjoy 
many years of good health and happiness in 
the twilight of their lives. 

“The congregation of St. John Episcopal 
Church,” Mr. Barker said, “suffers an in- 
calculable loss in resignation of the Reverend 
Ashworth. I believe also that Butte, in 
departure of he and Mrs. Ashworth, loses 
two splendid citizens who have contributed 
much to the welfare of this community.” 

A successor is yet to be named. 

The sentiments of Mr. Barker are undoubt- 
edly shared by the mining city residents of 
all religious beliefs and walks of life. When 
news that the long-time rector of the Butte 
Episcopal Church had submitted his resig- 
nation to his vestry and in turn to the Right 
Reverend Henry H. Daniels, D. D., bishop of 


the Montana Episcopal Church with head- 
quarters in Helena, scores of persons ex- 
pressed their regret and their well wishes for 
the Rev. and Mrs. Ashworth’s future happi- 
ness and welfare. 

Since taking over the rectorship of St. 
John Episcopal Church on October 1, 1929, 
as successor to the late Rev. C. F. Chapman, 
the Reverend Ashworth endeared himseif to 
Mining City men, women, and children. He 
was known to hundreds in business, profes- 
sional, industrial, and labor circles for his 
kindly mannerisms, deep and helpful sym- 
pathy in time of sorrow and distress and 
ever-ready willingness to help in any project 
which might contribute to the betterment of 
the city particularly with reference to its 
boys and girls, young men and young women. 
There are many families in Butte of as many 
different religious beliefs who were recipients 
of quietly-accomplished charitable acts on 
the part of the beloved minister. 

Reverend Ashworth is an ardent sports 
enthusiast. He was a devoted follower of 
the Butte Copper Baseball League and sel- 
dom missed a contest played in the 8 years 
the popular, local circuit has been in opera- 
tion at Clark Park. He was known personally 
to many of the players, and once, after a visit 
in the East during which he enjoyed at- 
tendance at several major league games, 
commented upon his return, “You know, I 
enjoyed major league play tremendously, 
but I enjoy much more occupying my cus- 
tomary bleacher seat at Clark Park and 
watching the boys and young men of Butte, 
whom I know, play.” 

In his years here, Reverend Ashworth ef- 
fected many major improvements in the St. 
John Church. In 1938, under his guidance, 
the chancel was enlarged and a small chapel 
built off to the right of the main edifice. 
In 1944 a new organ was installed to replace 
the Senator W. A. Clark family memorial 
organ. The Clark family took a lead in pro- 
viding the new organ and the present mod- 
ern musical instrument is one of the finest 
in the Nation. In 1946 Reverend Ashworth 
arranged for installation of the beautifully 
toned chimes which can be heard at even- 
tide throughout the city. The chimes were 
a gift of the A. J. Davis family in memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Davis, Sr. Al- 
though considerable work has been required 
for some time, and is planned on the rec- 
tory of the parish, it Was always Reverend 
Ashworth’s policy to let the rectory wait; 
there are more important things. 

Deeply cognizant, upon his arrival in 
Butte, of the need for recreational facilities 
for boys and girls of this community, the 
Reverend Ashworth with approval of his 
vestry board, opened the St. John Church 
gymnasium to boys and girls of the city 
regardless of their church affiliations. Chil- 
dren of public and parochial schools and 
some independent athletic organizations 
have enjowed the gymnasium down through 
the years. In late years his valued secretary, 
Miss Violet Laity, has conducted this com- 
munity-wide project sponsored at the 
church. 

The Reverend Ashworth was born in Lon- 
don, England, October 23, 1879. He was an 
only child. His father was owner of a pub- 
lishing firm. Following his grammar-school 
and high-school studies the Reverend Ash- 
worth was graduated from Eastbourne Col- 
lege. He then became a clerk with a solici- 
tors’ firm. At the same time he pursued his 
study of law and in 1903 was admitted to 
the bar, achieving distinction in becoming 
an honor laws society member of England. 
In 1906 he came to the United States. He was 
joined in this country that same year by 
Mrs. Ashworth, whom he had met while a 
law student. They were married in New 
York City upon her arrival. 

His health was none too good at the time 
and he determined to take up his residence 
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in the West. He gave up work in the legal 
profession and he and Mrs. Ashworth traveled 
to Idaho where he became a rancher. 

Desiring to aid his fellow man, his thoughts 
turned to the ministry and after study he 
was ordained to the priesthood of the Epis- 
copal Church in 1913 at Boise, Idaho, by 
Bishop James B. Funsten. The ordination 
took place in St. Michael Cathedral in Boise. 
Later he served as executive secretary to two 
Episcopal bishops of Idaho before taking over 
pastorate of the Episcopal Church in Payette, 
from where he was called to the rectorship 
of the Butte Church in 1929. 

During his ministry here the Reverend 
Ashworth experienced a great sorrow and also 
& great joy as rector of the West Broadway 
Street edifice. On October 21, 1941, he and 
Mrs. Ashworth were saddened by the death 
of a son, Lt. Thomas Ashworth, Jr., who met 
death in service of his country. The young 
Navy pilot crashed while attempting a land- 
ing aboard the carrier Enterprise during 
maneuvers in the Pacific just previous to the 
outbreak of World War II. Later it was Rev- 
erend Ashworth's sad duty to officiate at a 
memoriam service during which a beautiful 
stained-glass window was dedicated to mem- 
ory of the heroic flier. 

In April of 1948 it was his joyful privilege 
to present another son, Jeffery, to the Right 
Reverend Bishop Keeler, of Minnesota, for 
ordination to the deaconship of the Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Keeler celebrated the 
eucharistic service in St. John Episcopal 
Church here assisted by Bishop Daniels. In 
November 1948, Deacon Jeffery W. Ashworth 
was ordained to the Episcopal priesthood in 
Minneapolis and is now associate rector of 
Ascension and Holy Trinity Parish in Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Reverend and Mrs. Ashworth have two 
other sons and one daughter. The sons 
are Col. E. P. Ashworth, Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C., and Lt. Col. R. L. Ash- 
worth, recently appointed military attaché to 
Pakistan, who will leave soon for his over- 
seas assignment. Their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Roy I. Peterson reside 
in Bentleyville, Pa. Colonel and Mrs. Ash- 
worth have two children, a daughter, Jane, 
17, and a son, Edward, 2. Lieutenant Colonel 
and Mrs. Ashworth have two children, R. L., 
Jr., age 2, and Jeffery, 1. 

Members of the vestry board, the St. John, 
St. Margaret, and Altar guilds and the wom- 
en’s auxiliary of the church are sponsoring 
the reception on the night of November 1. 
There is no doubt the St. John Parish House 
will be filled to overflowing throughout the 
evening with scores of friends and well wish- 
ers of the Butte cleric and his gracious wife. 

Reverend Ashworth stressed Saturday that 
he is not severing ties with Butte. “I shall 
return for as many years during the summer 
months as my health and purse will permit. 
Mrs. Ashworth and myself, our boys and our 
daughter, have lived a full, happy life here 
among the finest people in all the world. 
We shall never forget Butte and the wonder- 
ful people of this community.” 


Question of the Week 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, who was 
the gent who dreamed up the idea of 


putting out the new 2-cent penny posi- 
card in red ink? 


g aor 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an article by Volney Hurd 
on our colleague, the Honorable Howarp 
Smrrn, of Virginia. This article, which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of December 14, 1951, merits the 
serious consideration of the membership 
of this body because of the lack of pre- 
tense in the questions raised, as well as 
their down-to-earth qualities: 

Mr. SmitH Gots To EvuROPE 
(By Voliney Hurd) 

Srraspourc.—Without discounting the 
generally fine impression the United States 
Senators and Congressmen made upon the 
European representatives at the Council of 
Europe in their meeting here, there is no 
question but that the American star was 
Congressman Howarp W. SmiTH, Democrat, 
of Virginia. 

The American melting pot has melted so 
well that to find the pure, homespun type of 
slim, drawling farmer, full of quiet wit, com- 
mon sense, and complete honesty, is not so 
easy these days. Particularly for Europeans, 
who know s0 little ebout Americans except 
from literature, with large doses of Mark 
Twain, an American delegation would not 
have been really American without someone 
like that. Thus the choice of Mr. Smrrn 
must be considered sheer inspiration. 

His first brief speech endeared him to 
everyone. As one young Saarlander said to 
me: “Why that man is completely simple 
and also sincere,” and his voice rose in a 
tone of marveling. 

For this was Congressman Smtirn's first 
visit to Europe and he didn’t have a pre- 
tense in the world. He said he was going to 
speak quite frankly with the intention of 
offending no one, adding: “It happens to be 
my habit to speak rather bluntly and I find 
that continually gets me into tro~ble. In- 
deed, I am afraid when I get through nobody 
will love me any more.” 

A delighted ripple ran across the chamber. 
Congressman SmitH had the Europeans in 
his pocket from that moment on—and the 
pocket had to get bigger all the time as he 
continued to speak. 

Mr. Sirs said it was his first trip to Eu- 
rope and he was going to give them some of 
his impressions. “I found,” he declared, “in 
the first place, money difficulties—the vari- 
ous kinds of money and the purchasing power 
of the different moneys that come into your 
pockets. I find that you can take a day's 
journey and accumulate both pockets full 
of all kinds of different moneys and maybe 
when you get to the end of your journey you 
find that you do not have the right kind of 
money to buy a cigar. It seems to me that 
that must be a great handicap to freedom of 
trade in your countries.” 


get anywhere. It seems 
&@ great handicap to your f 


“Then there are your languages. Well, of 
course you know the trouble about your 
languages but I did not know there was so 
much trouble about it. In fact, the things 
that has impressed me in France has been 
the difficulty in obtaining a drink of water. 
I find that if you do not ‘parlez vous fran- 
cais’ and you cannot ‘sprechen sie Deutsch,’ 
you might as well be out in the forest talk- 
ing to the birds and the squirrels. 

“Well, my friends, I do not mean to be too 
facetious about this thing. I am just giving 
you my impressions.” 

Telling how intrigued he was when the 
idea of such a gathering was ted and 
the possibilities it might have for mankind, 
Mr. SmitH said: “I came here with high 
hopes and I came here to talk about the 
unification of Europe and to hear you talk 
about the unification of Europe.” 

Running over the legislative aims in 
United States aid to Europe, Mr. Smrrn 
urged: “Let us read the preamble of the 
ECA Act and get down to business on this 
matter of the unification of Europe. I say 
these things to you because when we go 
back our people are going to ask us: ‘What 

s is Europe making on this great 
question which ts the thing we have poured 
out our dollars to help to encourage?’ 

“We have not talked here about how it 
can be done. We have been talking about 
how it cannot be done and I have been 
constantly reminded of the farm hand who 
had never worked on a farm before. He 
went and hired out to the farmer and the 
first thing the farmer told him to do was 
to go and feed the ducks. 

“What did you give them?’ acked the 
farmer. 

“"T gave them some hay.’ 

““Some hay? Did the ducks eat the hay?’ 
asked the farmer. 

“ ‘No,’ said the farm hand, ‘they didn’t eat 
it, but they are talking it over.’” 

As the laughter subsided, Congressman 
Smiry asked, “A'2 we going to do nothing 
but talk it over?” 

Then the Europeans got the Smrrn treat- 
ment on the question of British hesitancy 
to unite with the continent: 

“T recall that the great British Prime Min- 
ister was perhaps the initiator, or one of the 
prime initiators, of the mévement for the 
unification of Europe * * * yet what 
has been the attitude of Great Britain? 
Great Britain says, ‘No, we can't go into this 
thing. We can’t go into a federation of 


“Then along came the Schuman plan to 
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ments to tyranny; and it seems to me that 
that is a foretaste of the things to come if 
something is not done to bring about the 
unification of these great neighbors. 

“It seems that a kind Providence in its 
wisdom has furnished you with this inter- 
tude since the last war between the great 
tragic acts. I am wondering if you are tak- 
ing prompt and active advantage of this in- 
terlude before the curtain rises on the next 
great tragedy which may very likely destroy 
the civilization of the world which you 
European countries have done so much to 
bring about. 

“May I close with just a plain, old Ameri- 
can siang statement to sum up what I have 
to say? It is this: It is time for you fellows 
to get down to brass tacks and do this job 
of unification.” 

Even Mr. Smirn’s last evening was won- 
derfully in character. He went with other 
Congressmen and their wives to Sirasbourg's 
oldest and most famous restaurant, which 
features a long menu of great dishes aimed 
at pleasing the true gourmet. While the 
others pored over the menu, giving order 
after order for a regal feast, Mr. Smiru sat 
quietly, paying little attention to all this stir. 
Finally the waiter came to him. 

“Et pour Monsieur?” came the question. 

Congressman SMITH gave the answer of 
the year: “A hot chocolate.” 

The waiter literally reeled. Perhaps he 
had misunderstood. Butno. Finally, bring- 
ing himself to the point of explaining that 
they did not have hot chocolate, the waiter 
asked what else the guest would like. Con- 

SmitH replied: 

“Give me some soup—s-o-u-p!” and he 
spelled it out in English. This done he sat 
calmly with his typical farmer poise, the 
picture of a self-contained man who knew 
exactly what he wanted. 


Importance of Journalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- hv 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial on the profession of journalism 
which appeared in the Everett Daily 
Herald, of Everett, Wash., on October 29, 
1951: 
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In APPRECIATION 


We desire to express our appreciation now 
to the Everett Lodge of Elks for its decision 
to award an annual scholarship to a Sno- 
homish County high-school boy or girl, that 
this boy or girl, carefully selected, may com- 
plete a course in journalism at the University 
of Washington. Such worthy boy or girl 
will be selected by a committee named by 
the lodge and including Snohomish County 
newspaper editors and publishers. 

The Everett Lodge long has been apprecia- 
tive of the profession of journalism and of 
the efforts put forth by the newspapers of 
Snohomish County to serve the reading 
public. The newspaper profession in turn 
has been equally appreciative of the com- 
munity efforts of the Elks. 

The school of journalism at the University 
of Washington, or in any other school of 
journalism throughout the country, is not a 
“cinch” course. Many enter and many drop 
out before the 4 years have concluded. 
While there are, of course, exccptions to the 
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rule, it still can be said that newspaper men 
and women are born, not made. Too many 
boys and girls feel that the profession of 
journalism is cloaked in glamor. This is 
far from true for the profession of journal- 
ism deals in stark reality—it deals in human 
lives and human emotions and above all, it 
deals in truth—when the truth has been 
established. 

The profession of journalism seeks to keep 
you informed of the things going on about 
you—the facts and not the rumor. There 
is a dividing line and it is as wide as the 
poles apart, between fact and rumor. Jour- 
nalism embraces history, languages, eco- 
nomics, and law. It embraces those things 
that must safeguard your personal freedoms, 
safeguard your rights despite those who 
would condemn without knowledge. Jour- 
nalism is an honored profession and one that 
cannot be entered into lightly. 

Such is the realization back of Everett 
Lodge’s decision to assist a worthy Sno- 
homish County high-school boy or girl. It 
is helping better to serve you, the people, in 
the years ahead, to guarantee to you that 
worthy and capable boys and girls are carry- 
ing on the traditions of a glorious past in the 
perpetuating of those principles that have 
made this Nation great. Such is the basis, 
therefore, upon which commendation is due 
the Eiks. 


Watch That Fever Chart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial from the 
Toledo Blade, which cautions “A defense 
effort, while it must be consistent with a 
nation’s resources, cannot safely reflect 
the ebb and flow of popular sentiment. 
It must be as constant as the threat of 
aggression”: 


WatcH THAT FEVER CHART 


On the eve of a new session of Congress, 
the cry of the futilitarians is heard again 
throughout the land. Alarmed by the cost 
of defense and reports of half-hearted efforts 
across the Atlantic, citizens in and out of 
Congress are advocating a cut-back in the 
rearmament program even before it begins 
to roll well. 

We feel that they are wrong. A defense 
effort, while it must be consistent with a 
nation’s resources, cannot safely reflect the 
ebb and flow of popular sentiment. It must 
be as constant as the threat of aggression. 

A truce in Korea, which could come within 
the next few weeks, would not alter the situ- 
ation in the least. For Korea is only one of 
many danger spots in this troubled world. 
And the chances are good that once a stale- 
mate has been reached there, the Communist 
aggressors will start to probe in another 
vulnerable spot, perhaps in Formosa, in the 
Middle East, or in Germany. 

The argument for retrenchment is per- 
suasive. Many sincere citizens advance good 
reasons for caution. They point to mount- 
ing inflation as evidence that we are going 
too far and too fast. What, they reason, is 
the sense in rearming half the world if we 
are to bankrupt the Nation in the process? 

Certainly that is a danger to which we 
must be alive. There are limits beyond 
which we dare not retrench. And in a mat- 


ter so vital as national defense, it is better 
to do too much than too little. 

The defense effort has undoubtedly put a 
strain upon our economy, but we should 
make the necessary sacrifices until we reach 
a point, perhaps 2 years hence, when the 
military strength of the Atlantic nations 
surpasses that of the Communists. Then, 
perhaps, we can level out on a permanent 
basis. It can't be done if we pursue a futile 
policy of turning the defense effort on and 
off on the basis of what Gen. George Mar- 
shall has called “the alternate moods of 
public alarm or complacency.” 

“Our past history,” he noted last winter, 
“is a fever chart of panicky mobilization in 
periods of crisis, iollowed by too hasty dis- 
armament when the sense of urgency sub- 
sided.” 

If we are to continue to live in a free 
world, we must bring the fever down and 
level our defense effort out on a basis of 
cold military reality. 

European heel-dragging may reflect to 
some extent a deep-seated mistrust of Amer- 
ican staying power. The peoples of Europe 
are not unaware of our military history. 
They have seen us arm and disarm several 
times. If we were to scuttle the rearmament 
program this winter, the European defense 
effort would become even more reluctant. 

Defense is a task that has to be worked 
at day after day, year in and year out. We 
must disabuse ourselves of the notion that 
we can ever safely let our guard down again, 
The job is to reach and hold a minimum 
level of defense consistent with our role in 
world affairs. We have not reached it yet 
and we cannot afford to relax our efforts 
until we do. 


Korean Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 42. 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


N Wednesday, January 9, 1952 
Mr. 


SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News under date of 
December 27, 1951. It points out the 
dilemma and possible disaster in Mr, 
Truman’s private war: 


Korean DILEMMA 


The 20-day truce agreement in Korea was 
a disappointment which carries sharp warn- 
ings. The behavior of the Chinese and 
North Koreans strongly suggests that their 
real purpose is to stall until spring gives 
them another chance at large-scale attack 
and victory. 

The United Nations negotiators, on the 
other hand, show plainly by their attitude 
that they want nothing so much as to call 
it off. 

The Reds have shown a new and startling 
strength in the air. Further, Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff for Air, has confessed 
that the Air Force has found it impossible 
to halt the enemy build-up, although our air 
strikes have cost them dearly in men and 
supplies. 

We are, in short, on the hook. And since 
the Russians are masterminding the affair at 
trifling cost to themselves, they are not seek- 
ing means to let us off cheaply. 

We have no choice except to continue 
armistice negotiations in the hope that the 
Communists can be pacified at the confer- 
ence table, ut recognizing that as time goes 
on the probability increases that the Reds 
do not want peace. 
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There is tremendous prestige value to the 
Chinese Communists in fighting to a stand- 
still an international army of the world's 
greatest powers. Their propaganda does not 
mentien that our U.N. allies have no enthu- 
siasm for the war, and only token forces 
participating. 

To the Russians, 100,000 American casual- 
ties and billions in money cost is a victory 
of the first order. It inevitably lessens the 
zeal of the United States public for foreign 
crusades, it weakens the confidence of Eu- 
rope in America as a protector, it diverts men 
and materials that would otherwise arm the 
world against direct Russian attack. 

The Chinese agreement on a truce line, and 
their minor concessions on war prisoners 
could, perhaps, be taken as indicative of a 
more amiable turn of mind. But these could 
just as easily be cited as evidence of a plan 
to yield a few meaningless points to lull the 
United States forces into the false and dan- 
gerous belief that the war is ending. 

There is, unfortunately, no easy way out. 
The situation is approaching the stalemate 
predicted by General MacArthur, but with 
the difference that carrying the war to the 
enemy no longer looks as practicable—and 
it always looked costly—as it once did. 


The International Court and the “Tide- 
lands” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YorRTY 43 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 8, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the overly 
legalistic and novel theories which the 
Federal Government concocted and suc- 
cessfully asserted in its Supreme Court 
to deprive California of rights in State- 
owned, submerged coastal lands’ have 
now been smashed on the rock rampart 
of the northern Norwegian coast by a 
decision of the International Court of 
Justice. The December 18, 1951, deci- 
sion of this great international tribunal 
in the so-called fisheries case between 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Kingdom 
of Norway has thrown consternation 
into the ranks of those who still refuse 
to recognize the multiplying dangerous 
national, and now international, prob- 
lems flowing from the grab by the Fed- 
eral Government of paramount rights 
and full dominion over the so-called 
tidelands of the States of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

The decision of the International 
Court is but another trouble popping cut 
of the legal Pandora’s box created by the 
Supreme Court decision in the Califor- 
nia case. It comes at a most inoppor- 
tune time for the Federal Government 
and its Supreme Court. They are pres- 
ently trying to more definitely determine 
what was taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment and what was taken away from 
California by the tidelands decision. 

The international decision threatens 
the value of the grab by its definitions of 
internal and territorial waters. This 
is so because the United States has re- 
peatedly claimed that it is not asserting 
paramount rights to the submerged 
lands beneath the internal navigable 
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waters within the State of California. 
In order, however, to assert ownership 
of submerged coastal lands where valu- 
able oil deposits have been found, the 
Federal Government has attempted to 
define internal waters in a very narrow 
sense. It has refused to admit that an 
obvious geographical bay is a legal bay. 
To admit such an obvious fact would 
cause the waters in the bay to be consid- 
ered internal and this would leave the 
underlying lands in such an area under 
the jurisdiction of the State. The in- 
ternational court has declered that if a 
bay is in fact a bay, it is also one in law. 
Such sound law and common sense is a 
blow to the exaggerated claims made by 
the Federal Government against Cali- 
fornia. 

One of the reasons advanced by the 
Federal attorneys for a narrow defini- 
tion of internal waters is the fact that 
waters outside of internal waters might 
become the subject of international dis- 
pute or controversy, and wouid involve 
the Government of the United States. 
While this reasoning will not withstand 
analysis, it struck receptive ears in the 
United States Supreme Court, with the 
exception of Justices Reed and Frank- 
furter. It now turns out, however, that 
from the standpoint of international law, 
as enunciated by the authoritative In- 
ternational Court of Justice, an unnec- 
essarily restricted definition by our Na- 
tion of our own internal waters may 
bring the limit of internationally recog- 
nized permissible territorial waters closer 
to our mainland, thereby also bringing 
closer the area known as high seas, which 
is subject only to very restricted national 
jurisdiction or control. This situation is 
certain to result in more international 
disputes for our Government, since it 
gives foreigners high-seas rights closer 
to our coasts than would be the case if 
we pushed our internal waters and, ipso 
facto, our territorial waters out to the 
limit allowed by international law. If it 
persists in its present claims against the 
State of California based upon a restrict- 
ed definition of internal waters, the Fed- 
eral Government may be forced {? sacri- 
fice jurisdiction over great water areas 
and the resources in them which, under 
international law, it could otherwise as- 
sert. 

In the Fisheries case, the International 
Court of Justice held that the line cf 
demarcation marking the limit of inter- 
nal waters may under reasonable condi- 
tions be drawn along the outer edge of 
islands forming a chain along the coast 
as do some of the islands off part of the 
coast of California. In such a case the 
Territorial waters may extend a few 
miles beyond this line marking the limit 
of internal waters. If the United States 
wishes to take full advantage of these 
enunciated rules of international law, it 
must move at once to draw the line de- 
limiting its internal waters outside of 
the channel islands off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Of course, by so doing the Gov- 
ernment will be forced to concede that 
the waters coastwise from that line are 
internal waters. This, in turn, will com- 
pe: it to give up its attempted “grab” 
of some of the valuable lands underlying 
these waters which have historically been 


considered to be within the jurisdiction 
of and owned by the State of California 
or its grantees. 

It appears therefore that the power- 
hunery Federal t of Justice 
must sacrifice some of its most lucrative 
“booty” gained by the “tidelands grab” 
if it intends to assert the maximum 
claims to national jurisdiction over 
coastal waters which we can legally as- 
sert pursuant to international law. 
Whether the stubborn, legalistic, but 
short-sighted lawyers in the Justice De- 
partment will sacrifice their absurd 
claims against the coastal] States in order 
to safeguard the greater interests of the 
United States remains to be seen. If 
they persist in their “tidelands grab” and 

ersist in defining internal waters nar- 
rowly, the Territorial waters commencing 
at the line delimiting interna: waters 
may leave many of the areas between 
coastal islands and other areas off the 
coast of California in the category of 
open sea subject to international in- 
stead of national jurisdiction. 

Just what this may eventually mean, 
no one can visualize. If foreign nations 
were to conduct operations contrary to 
our wishes in the open seas brought close 
to our shores by our own definition of 
them, an international situation might 
be created were we to interfere. We 
might then end up in the International 
Court of Justice asa defendant. Insuch 
a case, we would be compelled to comply 
with international law, and permit oper- 
ations abhorrent to us, or we would have 
to use our force to flaunt the very inter- 
national law which we are fighting to 
establish in Korea. 

A refusal on our part to recognize 
sound and reasonable principles of inter- 
national law is unthinkable because of 
our position of leadership in the fight for 
the establishment of world law and 
order. Therefore, it appears imperative 
that we safeguard our interests by ex- 
panding instead of narrowing our defini- 
tion of internal waters. This will push 
out the area kno-vn as territorial waters 
in international law. We should as- 
sert that the line delimiting internal 
waters runs clong the outer edge of at 
least the closer islands off the coast of 
the State of California. Then all of the 
area inside such a line will, from the 
standpoint of international law, become 
internal waters. This means, of course, 
that if the Federal Government is to 
make good on its promise that it does 
not claim ownership of lands beneath 
internal waters within the States it must 
concede that such lands still belong to 
the State of California in spite of the 
tidelands decision. 

In the case of the United States against 
the State of California, hearings are soon 
to open before a master appointed by the 
Supreme Court to determine what are 
“internal waters” and what are “terri- 
torial waters” of the United States. This 
determination must be made in order to 
ascertain just what the Supreme Court 
awarded to the United States in the tide- 
lands case. The hearings now have add- 
ed significance because any evidence 
which the Federal Government presents 
at these hearings narrowing our defini- 
tion of “internal waters” may well be 
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used against this country by an adver- 
sary in some later case before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. This must be 
a very sobering fact apparent to the 
lawyers in the Justice Department who 
have, heedless of warnings, proceeded 
with the grab of the tidelands. I myself 
recall hearing an admiral of the United 
States Navy assert in the presence of 
Senator McGrath, now Attorney Gen- 
era], that he feared the tidclands con- 
troversy might eventually invoive inter- 
national questions, leaving areas close to 
our coast designated as “open sea.”” This 
occurred in Long Beach, Calif., in 1£438. 
His fears have now been completely jus- 
tified. If our Federal Government suc- 
cessfully persists in voluntarily delimit- 
ing our claims to internal waters to a 
small area as against the broad, interna- 
tionally sanctioned definition urged by 
the State of California, it is obvious that 
our territorial waters will be based on 
and extend from a line needlessly close 
to our coast. This means we may find 
ourselves with large areas close to our 
coast designated internationally to be 
open seas because of our own voluntary 
definition. 

It may well be that the people of the 
United States have been saved from the 
sheer, short-sighted folly of their Justice 

2partment and their Supreme Court by 
the common sense and sound reasoning 
of the judges of the International Court 
of Justice. In reaching its decision the 
Court was very cognizant of the fact that 
its decision was of importance to all 
other nations in addition to those who 
were direct parties to the litigation, 
namely, the United Kingdom and Nor- 
way. It is noteworthy that in deciding 
what were internal or territorial waters 
or open sea the Court refused to take a 
narrow view or to base its decision upon 
charts of particular areas considered 
separately. Thus it wisely rejected as 
unsound the approach upon which the 
United States has insisted in the Cali- 
fornia case. That approach would in- 
volve a determination by the Special 
Master of the limits of State ownership 
of only a few areas containing valuable 
oil deposits. It is obvious that common 
sense and justice make it mandatory that 
the whole coast line be considered as one, 
just as was done by the International 
Court of Justice in the fisheries case. 

The International Court construed the 
word “bay” in a liberal manner, and did 
not try to indulge in the exact measuring 
of bays to see if they qualified by a pre- 
determined yardstick. Instead, the 
Court looked at the whole coast line and 
decided from a broad view whether or 
not the area designated a bay could rea- 
sonably be considered a bay, or if, on the 
other hand, it was merely a part of the 
curvature of the coast. Certainly if the 
definition of a bay used by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is followed by our 
Supreme Court, the State of California 
must be held to still own submerged 
lands which the Federal Government is 
now claiming as a result of the decision 
in the United States against California. 
Failure to accept the liberal definition of 
“bays” and “internal waters” used by the 
International Court may gain the Fed- 
eral Government control of valuable oil 
deposits in lands histcrically belonging 
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to California, but that same failure may 
result in our inability to properly police 
our coast line without running counter 
to international law and finding our- 
selves an embarrassed defendant in the 
International Court of Justice. Emi- 
nent lawyers have always been almost 
unanimous in condemning the Supreme 
Court decision in the Tidelands cases. A 
higher and far more distinguished court 
has now pointed the way to a return to 
reason. 


United States International Information 
and Educational Program 44, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I included in the Appendix of the 
Recorp—volume 97, part 15, pages 
A6764-A6767—a series of articles by Mr. 
Frank Stout, a staff writer for the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Tribune, in which Mr. Stout 
set forth his observations concerning the 
State Department's information and ed- 
ucational activities. Subsequently, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Honorable Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State, stating that there were two sides 
to the story and asking me to insert into 
the Recorp his reply to the editor of the 
Scranton Tribune, Mr. Robert J. Arthur. 

In accordance with the well-estab- 
lished American tradition that both sides 
of a story be heard by the same audience, 
I include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Mr. Barrett's letter to Mr. Arthur. The 
letter follows: 

Ocroser 18, 1951. 

Drak Mr. ARTHUR: Upon my return to 
Washington, I found your telegram of Octo- 
ber 12 in which you say you cannot see where 
a verbal recitation by Mr. Stout to me of the 
information which has already been pub- 
lished by the Tribune would serve any 
worthwhile purpose. You add that in the 
event an investigation by a disinterested body 
is decided upon, Mr. Stout will be available 
on call. 

While I can quite understand your and 
Mr. Stout’s interest in having him appear 
as a witness at an investigation, and while 
I am entirely ready to submit his charges to 
investigation, my real interest, as my tele- 
gram to Mr. Stout must have made clear, 
was to secure specific information from him 
for the purpose of taking corrective steps if 
they were then indicated. In this urgent 
work, I am sure you understand, we have no 
time to waste. Whenever we get hints, how- 
ever vague, of anything wrong, it is our obli- 
gation to investigate promptly and make cor- 
rections if any are called for. 

In view of your reply, therefore, we pro- 
pose to conduct an investigation of our own, 
despite your contention that “it is not with- 
in the province of the criticized Department 
to sit in judgment” upon the statements 
made by your reporter, 

I must say that many of his statements 
now appear to fall into the following group- 
ings: 

1. Superficial jibes at “the bureaucracy.” 
As unhappy as Mr. Stout appears to have 
been made by the Washington “bureauc- 
racy,” this type of complaint is not espe- 


cially relevant to the conduct of a serious 
investigation. 

2. Criticism of the management of the 
foreign information program. An answer to 
Mr. Stout's plea to know “where the money 
is going” could have been secured from pub- 
lished documents readily available to him in 
his own office. 

3. Personal opinion as to the effectiveness 
of the program, and inaccurate statements as 
to lack of criteria or material to judge its 
effectiveness. Mr. Stout here has obviously 
failed to be aware of, or to avail himself of, 
data readily available in the office where he 
was working. When he asks “Why are we 
not answering the Communists?”, he reveals 
ignorance of the fundamental principles gov- 
erning the present conduct of this program, 
which is inexplicable in the case of one work- 
ing in it as closely as he did. A high per- 
centage of our output, in fact, is devoted to 
answering the Communists. 

4. Simple factual inaccuracies. We did 
not, for example, as Mr. Stout declares “hire” 
Reuters to analyze VOA results. The investi- 
gation was made independently and on its 
own initiative by the British agency. As 
Mr. Stout himself points out, the results did 
not testify to ineffectiveness in the program, 
but in general to the contrary. 

5. Allegations that our reporters spent their 
time “spying on the deliberations of Con- 
gress”. This is a charge which I am quite 
prepared to submit to impartial investiga- 
tion. It is a serious and injurious charge for 
which I have so far found no evidence. Our 
records show, indeed, that Mr. Stout reported 
on August 14, 1951, that the two corres- 
pondents covering Congress for the Inter- 
national Press and Publications Division 
“have the complete respect and friendship of 
their newsmen colleagues. They’ve won that 
respect because they’ve treated a delicate 
situation delicately and they know their 
jobs”. Nevertheless, I repeat, I propose to 
have all his charges investigated. 

You are fully within your rights, of course, 
in declining to allow Mr. Stout to come to 
Washington. Nor is it my desire to initiate 
a controversy with him on the voints he 
mentions. I can only wish that he had based 
his series on more mature reflection and, 
as a result, hac! couched it in more rational 
and constructive terms. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that this 
program, like any other, can only profit from 
honest, factual criticism; that we will be 
ready at all time to discuss charges with our 
critics, with a view either to securing cor- 
rections in our own operations, or in the 
views of the critic, if they should be based 
on misinformation; that where criticism is 
irresponsible, inaccurate, or manifestly un- 
fair, we will attempt by all means at our dis- 
posal to insure that the facts are made 
known. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp W. BarRETT. 


Pillar of the House 
eee 45 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under this 
apt title, the Washington Post recently 
published a well-deserved tribute to the 
Honorable CuHar.es A. Eaton, the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the New Jer- 
sey delegation in Congress. 

Dr. Eaton is richly entitled to termi- 
nate his long and admirable service; but 
the Nation is the loser, and the loss is 
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felt most poignantly by those of us who 
know him best, and therefore love him 
best. 

The editorial follows: 


PILLAR OF THE HOUSE 


CHartes A. EaToN, of New Jersey, has 
served in the House of Representatives for 
nearly three decades. Yet it is not so much 
the length of his service as its signal devotion 
to the national interest which makes his 
congressional record a distinguished one. 
Ranking member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and formerly its chairman, his 
name has become a symbol of bipartisanship. 
He has always adhered to the maxim that 
politics stops at the water’s edge and has 
made his stanch Republicanism conform to 
his stanch Americanism. 

Because he has been so valuable a Member 
of the House there must be regret at his de- 
cision that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election next year. No one, however, can 
begrudge him the leisure and relaxation he 
seeks and has so abundantly earned. He de- 
serves, moreover, a special accolade for rec- 
ognizing that at some point advanced age 
does impair effectiveness in public life and 
for anticipating that point in his own career. 
In making way for a younger man he has set 
an example consonant with all the rest of his 
long public service. We wish him great hap- 
piness in his retirement. 


X-Rays and High Lights of the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter and 
article by William M. Franklin: 

“OKLAHOMA FARMERS UNION, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., October 26, 1951. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 

Congressman, Szcventh Congressional 
District of Oklahoma, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Victor: I understand that it is the 
custom for the various Congressmen to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp articles of 
value of their good friends in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorps. I am enclosing an article 
written by Hon. Wm. M. Franklin, attorney, 
for the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, a former 
member of the State senate, and a writer of 
great repute in the state which I think is very 
good and of great value to the public at this 
time and particularly to the Democratic 
Party. It will please me very much and I 
am sure that Judge Franklin will be very 
thankful for this courtesy. 

Trusting you will see fit to do this and 
with best wishes, I am 

Yours truly, 
Senator EBrron Dacvs. 


4e 


[From the Cklahoma Union Farmer of Octo- 
ber 15, 1951] 


X-RAYS AND HiGH LIGHTS OF THE NEWS 
(By William M. Franklin) 


CRITICISM OF THOSE IN AUTHORITY, OBSTRUC- 
TIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE, NEED FOR HIGHER 
MORAL STANDARDS AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
SPIRITUAL VALUES AND SECURITY FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND LIBERTY UNDER LAW 


As Benjamin Disraeli, a great English 
statesman, declared in the House of Come- 
mons: 

“It is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct.” 
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Anyone can criticize. Many who cannot 
properly manage their own personal affairs 
criticize others and government. Many who 
have failed as writers are reviewers. Fail- 
ures in literature and art have posed as 
critics and condemned what the common 


Shallow, prejudiced fault-finding is like 
holding a candle to the sun. 

Lincoln, who was a victim of vicious at- 
tacks, wisely said: 

“If I were to try to read, much less answer, 


g 


as well be closed for any ot 

I do the best I know how—the very best I 

can; and I mean to keep doing 
me 


He was criticized by General 


plex problems. 

ology is a threatening menace to liberty- 
loving peoples and they are looking to Amer- 
ica for leadership. Our policies, to a large 
extent, must be determined by the uncer- 
tain designs of sinister rulers over whom 
we have no control. Realizing these facts 
and prompted by a desire for unity in 
thwarting the powers of darkness, many who 
are helping guide our ship of state—in fact, 

posi 


recent global war President Roosevelt had in 
his Cabinet Frank Knox, a Republican, as 

of the Navy, and that eminent 
Republican statesman, L. Stimson, es 
Secretary of War. Patrick Hurley, Repuoli- 


World War, who ran for Governor on the 
Republican ticket, performed important 
services in other countries under President 
Roosevelt and he is now aiding President 
Truman in our foreign policy. Many other 
prominent Republicans are loyally support- 
ing the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion, including General Eisenhc ~er, if he is 
a Republican as many of that party have 
asserted. Some others in the executive de- 
partments, who hold responsible positions 
or are given major assignments, have been 


publicans, are as follows: 

Warren R. Austin (formerly United States 
Senator), United States Representative in 
the Security Council. 

Cyrus S. Ching, Director of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. 

John Foster Dulles, strong friend of Dewey, 
served as consultant to the Secretary of 
State and rendered valuable services in the 
treaty made with Japan. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization (manpower). 

William C. Foster, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Walter S. Gifford, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 

Ma,. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Se- 
lective Service System. 

Eric A. Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator. 

James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense. 
Member of the Fresident’'s Cabinet. 
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Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Charles BE. Wilson, Director of Defense Mo- 


Civil Aeronautics Board (5): Harold A. 
Jones, Oswald Ryan. 
Bank Board (5): Clarence 

E. Gauss, Lynn U. Stambaugh. 

Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(3): H. Earl Cook. 
Federal Power Commission (5): Claude 
L. Draper. 


Home Loan Bank Board, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (3): J. Alston Adams. 
Civil Service Commision (3): James M. 
Mitchell. 

Federal Communications Commission (7): 
oe vate eee 


Federal Maritime Board (3): Edward L. 
Cochrane (chairman). 
Federal Trade Commission (5): Lowell B. 


a inauan Claims Commission (3): William 
t. 

Interstate Commerce Commission (11): 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Hugh W. Cross, James 
K. Knudson, William E. Lee, John L. Rogers. 

Public Advisory Board, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration: Eric A. Johnston, 
Allan B. Eline. 

Securities and Commission (5): 
Harry A. McDonald (chairman), Richard B. 
McIntire. 

United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation (5): Philip D. Reed. 

United States Customs Court (9): Gene- 
vieve R. Cline, William A. Ekwall, Morgan 
Ford, Charles D. Lawrence. 

National Mediation Board (3): Francis A, 
O'Neill, Jr. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation (5): 
Walter E. Cosgriff, Walter L. Dunham. 

Subversive Activities Control Board ee 
David J. Goddaire, Seth W. 


Commission (6): 
Edgar B. Brossard, FE. Dana Duran<!, John P, 


Source: Conversations with members of 
the Republican National Committee: Bipar- 
tisan Boards and Commissions, prepared by 
the office of the Minority Pol- 
icy Committee. (William Tansill, Govern- 
ment section, May 21, 1951.) 

Suppression of subversive elements 

Loyalty Review Board (composed of Re- 
publicans and Democrats). Hiram Bingham, 
Republican, a former governor of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman. 

This is the first time in the history of our 
Nation that such a Board has been created. 
The FBI and the administration generally 
have done a good job in eliminating nearly 
all of the subversive element in Government. 
There have been several convictions for dis- 
loyalty. Remember, most of those who are 


public and private institutions and busi- 
nesses of a local nature. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment should be commended for doing as 
well as it has to drive from positions of 
public trust those who would destroy our 
form of government if they could. Some 











after 1943 she directed the agents’ attempts 
to pry out state secrets. She testified that 
she managed to place Duncan Lee, whom she 
described as a New York lawyer, in the office 
of strategic service (OSS), which then was an 
elite American espionage group. She stated 
that Lee became an assistant to Maj. Gen. 
William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, head of 
OSS. As stated heretofore, the general is a 
loyal, patriotic Republican, a hero of the 
first global war, and one time the Repub- 
lican nominee for governor of New York. 
The Bentley woman has been used several 
times as a witness. Lee denies her charge 
that he was a Communist. 

It should be remembered that many of 
those who Senator McCartxHy declared on the 
floor of the Senate (where he had immunity 
and which he dared not repeat outside of 
the Senate) were Communists, were investi- 
gated during the Eightieth Republican 
Congress. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has been 
bombarded with vicious criticism. Since 
the Japanese Peace Conference he has re- 
ceived much praise. Correspondent David 
Lawrence, an outstanding critic of the ad- 
ministration, recently wrote: 

“This correrpondent has defended Acheson 
as a loyal American with not the slightest 
grain of sympathy in his make-up for Com- 
munist imnerialism.” 

Boston Post, September 11, 1951: “The 
millions of people who saw and heard Mr. 
Acheson handle the peace conference agree 
with the President that Acheson handled the 
situation with consummate skill." * * * 

“Any suggestions of alleged ied coloring in 
Acheson's political philosophy were com- 
pletely dispelled by the way he handled the 
opposition from the delegates from behind 
the iron curtain.” * * * “Other coun- 
tries have always given Acheson high credit 
for his capacity as a statesman,” and derided 
the “silly attempts” to make Red capital out 
of stands he has taken. 

Efforts to discredit Acheson for a time im- 
paired the influence of our country with 
other countries and gave aid and comfort to 
Stalin and his underlings. 

David Lawrence wrote that President Tru- 
man’s speech at the conference “will rank as 
one of the great state papers of all time,” 
and that it “is to express the moral force of 
America in a free world.” 

Henry Steele Commager, an eminent his- 
torian, in a recent issue of Look magazine, 
highly praises President Truman in an 
article entitled: “A Few Eind Words for 
Harry Truman—When History Brings in Its 
Verdict We May Find Out That He Has Been 
Doing an Outstanding Job as President.” 

It is generally considered that he is honest 
and that he has courage. The most vicious 
and unwarranted attacks were made on 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln. Calling Truman the “little man in the 
White House” and other attacks are tame 
compared with the slimy villainous attacks 
made on our greatest Presidents. 

Statesmen like Senator Vandenberg, who 
did much before his death for unity in our 
foreign policy, stands taken by Senators 
Lopge and Morse and other Republicans put 
in vital positions in the administration, 
should be conducive of public good. If they 
have been right, all—Democrats and Repub- 
licans—in our domestic and foreign 
policies, should have the credit. If they 
have been wrong, each should bear his part 
of the blame. Let us believe that, irrespec- 
tive of their party affiliations, they put forth 
their best endeavors for the common good. 

Why increase in Government employees? 

As a general rule there are more govern- 
mental employees than are essential. There 
is much criticism of the increase in the 
national administrative offices. We should 
remember that with the vast increase of bil- 
lions of dollars for armament more admin- 






























istrative officers and employees are required. 
They will increase as the appropriations for 
defense are increased. More records are to 
be kept and more office work is required. If 
employment is to be curtailed, we must spend 
less for defense and such course might im- 
pair our security and open floodgates for 
communism. Employees not needed should 
be eliminated. We need enough employees 
to keep track of the billions of dollars we are 
supposed to spend for the general welfare. 


Impact of a war-torn world 


There is much disturbance in the world. 
Under such conditions many criticize with- 
out just reason. As Lincoln said, they 
“study to be displeased.” 

Many are motivated by greed. Crime gen- 
erally is rampant. Some will murder for a 
few dollars. There is much corruption and 
low standards of morals of some officials, 
without regard to party affiliations. There 
is a healthy, trend to expose the criminals. 
More than ever certain behaviors are being 
brought out into the daylight. In every age 
there has been corruption which was not 
exposed. The fight for higher moral stand- 
ards and civic and political righteousness 
should be given more momentum. False 
charges, the stirring of unreasonable emo- 
tions and appeals to prejudice are not the 
way to aid humanity in its climb up the ages. 
They interfere with a proper consideration 
of our domestic problems. Such critics en- 
deavor to discredit true, spiritual values. 

The great danger is when the people slum- 
ber while their rights are being threatened. 

; Yes; “eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
; erty.” 






































Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Howard Rusk, M. D., from the New York 
Times of January 6, 1952: 


FicnHt ON TRUMAN HEALTH UNIT As POLITICAL 
HELD UNJUSTIFIED—COMMIssION Heap Is 
For or BUREAUCRACY AND ITS MEMBERS ARE 
or Hich Tyre 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

WASHINGTON, January 5.—Last week Presi- 
dent Truman announced the creation of a 
Commission on the Health needs of the Na- 
tion that he said would “make a searching 
inquiry into the facts and give us the benefit 
of objective and constructive thinking on 
these problems which are of vital concern to 
every American.” 

This newspaper in editorial comment last 
Sunday welcomed the President's move, say- 
ing that the new Commission “should be a 
forward step toward breaking the deadlock 
that has existed on constructive action for 
a@ positive health program.” The editorial 
added: 

“The ability, stature and reputation of the 
new Commission, which is to be headed by 
Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, insure the profes- 
sional knowledge and maturity of judgment 
that will be needed to make workable recom- 
mendations for solving these problems. It 
is a commission in which both the public 
and the health professions can have confi- 
dence.” 
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The day the commission membership was 
announced, however, one appointee, Dr. Gun- 
nar Gundersen, La Crosse, Wis., a member of 
the board of trustees of the American Med- 
ical Association, asked that his name be re- 
moved from its membership. He said, “I 
believe I am correct in assuming that the 
commission is designed, both in its majority 
membership and its objectives, as an instru- 
ment of practical politics to relieve Presi- 
dent Truman of an embarrasing position as 
an unsuccessful advocate of compulsory 
health insurance.” 

The following day, Dr. John W. Cline, pres- 
ident of the American Medical Association, 
termed the commission another flagrant pro- 
posal to play politics with the medical wel- 
fare of the American people.” 


COMMISSION HEAD PRAISED 


A review of the membership of the com- 
mission and of its frame of reference make 
Dr. Gundersen’s and Mr. Cline’s accusations 
difficult to understand. Its chairman, Dr. 
Magnuson is noted among medical circles as 
a critic of bureaucracy, a foe of red tape, and 
an outspoken opponent of compulsory health 
insurance. 

Nor does the membership of the commis- 
sion give credence to Dr. Gundersen’s and 
Dr. Cline’s assertions. It includes: 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York. 

Dean A. Clark, M. D., general director of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

Evarts A. Graham, M. D., surgeon, St. Lcu‘s. 

Joseph C. Hinsey, Ph. D., dean of the Cor- 
nell University Medical College, New York. 

A. J. Hayes, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, Washington. 

Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville. 

Russel V. Lee, M. D., Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor Of Medicine, Stanford University 
School of Medicine, Palo Alto. 

Elizabeth S. Magee, general secretary of 
the National Consumers League, Cleveland. 

Clarence Poe, president and editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Lowell J. Reed, Ph. D., vice president of 
the Johns Hopkins University and Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, Detroit. 

Marion W. Sheahan, R. N., director of the 
National Committee for the Improvement 
of Nursing Services, New York. 

Ernest G. Sloman, D. D. S., president-elect 
of the American Association of Dental 
Schools, San Francisco. 

In announcing the new commission, 
President Truman did not refer to his past 
proposals for Federal health insurance di- 
rectly, but said: “On a number of occasions 
I have stated that I would be happy to con- 
sider constructive suggestions which were 
better than the proposals I have endorsed 
to bring the continuing achievements of 
medical progress to all of our people. They 
have not been forthcoming.” 

UNANSWERED PROBLEMS LISTED 

He termed the many vital problems that 
remain unanswered as: 

1. Insuring an adequate supply of doc- 
tors, nurses, and allied personnel. 

2. Developing local public health units. 

3. Making more hospitals, and hospital 
beds available where needed. 

4. Stepping up the tempo of fundamental 
medical research. 

5. Meeting the needs of the chronically ill 
and aged. 

6. Providing adequate diagnostic, rehabil- 
itative and other medical services to all in- 
come groups regardless of financial ability. 

As to the Commission’s being a program of 
political propaganda, as the AMA officials 
have charged, it is significant that, although 
it will give interim reports, the Commission 
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has 12 months to complete its studies. 
Thus, its terminal date is well after the 1952 
elections. 

Certainly no one can disagree with Dr. 
Cline’s statement that the “health of the 
American people has never been better.” One 
of the greatest achievements of this Nation 
during the past half-century has been in the 
general improvement of the health of our 
people. From an average lifetime of 49.2 
years in 1900, our life expectancy has risen 
by more than one-third to nearly 68 years. 

This hardly seems in conflict with the 
President's statement that “We still have a 
long way to go, however, before we can hope 
to provide for the health needs of our peo- 
ple on both an immediate and long-time 
basis.” 


STATISTICS OF NEEDS NOTED 


Statistics are cold, but, when one looks 
at them knowing that he, too, will some 
time be one of these numbers, it is difficult 
to disagree with the President. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Estimate of the total number of Ameri- 
cans having some chronic disease, orthopedic 
impairment, or serious defect in vision or in 
vision or hearing have ranged as high as 
28,000,000. 

2. One out of every eighteen persons in the 
United States is now suffering from some 
form of mental illness and 1 out of 10 per- 
sons will need psychiatric care at some time 
in his life. 

3. About 20,000,000 people now alive will 
die of cancer unless new treatments and 
cures are found. 

4. This year approximately 775,000 persons 
will die of diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion. 

5. Two persons out of three in the United 
States need financial help to meet the costs 
of serious illness. 

These are but a few of the many unsolved 
problems. Currently blocking the way to 
their possible solution are many other prob- 
lems. For example: 

1. Sickness absenteeism costs the Nation 
the full time of 2,000,000 workers each year. 

2. The Nation’s medical schools are faced 
with a serious financial crisis. Their deficits 
in 1948 totaled $10,000,000 and are running 
higher today. 

3. Nearly 50,000 nurses over and above 
those now in sight will be required by 1954 
to meet both civilian and defense needs. 

4. Nearly 30 percent of our citizens live in 
communities in which there are no full-time 
local public-health services. 

It is obvious that today we do not have 
the solution to many of these problems. It 
seems reasonable to assume, however, that 
a high-caliber commission of this type, rep- 
resenting both the producers and consumers 
of medical services, should have much to 
offer to the benefit of both patients and 
physicians. It would be tragic indeed if full 
cooperation is not given to them in their 
efforts. 





Synthetic Fiber Industry Factor in Sonth’s 


Growth 
4? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, coming 
as I do from one of the largest cotton- 
producing and the largest cotton-manu- 
facturing congressional districts in the 
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country, I am naturally interested in 
problems pertaining thereto. During my 
recent visit to the cotton mills of my 
district where I was formerly employed, 
I was impressed by the fact that whereas 
some years ago cotton was used exclu- 
sively in the textile industry, now in 
many instances no cotton whatsoever is 
used. Many of our large textile plants 
formerly relying upon cotton now rely 
solely upon synthetic fibers. Cotton, to 
be sure, will continue to be produced, as 
it is doubtful that there is a complete 
substitute for cotton. The high cost of 
producing cotton, the migration of farm 
labor, pest infestations, and inclement 
weather have encouraged the use of syn- 
thetic fibers. 


Most of the mills in my district have 
been modernized, air conditioned, and 
equipped with the latest types of ma- 
chinery. Thus, with the increased use 
of synthetic fibers, larger quantities of 
more useful, more durable, and more 
attractive cloth flows from our looms, 

Attached hereto is an excerpt from a 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor elaborating on the facts to 
which I have made reference: 


SYNTHETIC Fiser INDUSTRY Factor in SoutH’s 
GrowTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—So far as private indus- 
try goes, the big factor in the South's rapid 
and spectacular industrialization as it enters 
1952 is the synthetic fiber industry which ap- 
parently has just begun its vast conteme 
plated expansion. 

In its rapid growth this industry is sit- 
uating almost entirely in the Southeast, the 
land historically associated with cotton, but 
a region which has been for two decades wit- 
nessing a diversification of both its agricul- 
ture and industry as the culture of cotton 
has moved westward. 

The region is expected to get an unpre- 
cedented amount of military and defense- 
related construction in 1952. The most spec- 
tacular project, of course, is the $1,000,000,000 
Savannah River atomic energy plant in South 
Carolina, which will be employing 37,000 con- 
struction workers by spring. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Even aside from this, Robert Patten, man- 
aging director of the Carolinas Branch, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, says 
military construction in the two Carolinas 
alone probably will reach $200,000,000 in 1952. 

U-less further curtailment of steel allot- 
ments takes place, he says, there likely will 
be almost $200,000,000 worth of highway con- 
struction in the two State and municipal 
public works projects totaling around $15,- 
000,000. 

In the chemical fiber production field, 
plants being built or projected for the new 
acrylic fibers and for acrylonitrile—the basic 
material from which they are made—alone 
are reported to involve an investment of well 
over $200,000,000. Acrylonitrile has many de- 
fense uses, however, and the supply of this 
chemical may be a limiting factor in acrylic 
fiber expansion. 

At present acrylonitrile is manufactured 
by only one company, American Cyanamid, 
at Warners, N. J., but Monsanto Chemical 
Co. is building a $25,000,000 plant in Texas 
City, Tex., and American Cyanamid is re- 
ported to be planning a $47,000,000 installa- 
tion near New Orleans. American Cyanamid, 
too, is reported to be experimenting with a 
new acrylic fiber. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 


On the whole, heavy industry does not cone 
stitute a great part of the southern econ- 
omy, Outside of the Birminghom steel area, 
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but the region is now getting a share of it. 
A notable example is the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.’s giant Chalmette plant in 
New Orleans which is scheduled to produce 
400,000,000 pounds of aluminum annually 
when it is completed in mid-1953. 

Another indication of the trend is the re- 
port that negotiations are about complete for 
the first plant of Oerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. 
of America near Asheville, N. C. It is re- 
ported that the new company, a subsidiary 
of a Swiss concern, will manufacture explo- 
sives, small and medium weapons, and, in 
peacetime, machine tools, electronic equip- 
ment, and business machines. 

The cement industry is projecting an in- 
crease in capacity of ten to twelve million 
barrels and almost half of this new capacity 
will be in the South as southern industrial 
growth stimulates the demand. One new 
cement plant in Harleyville, S. C., will pro- 
duce a million barrels a year. Other big 
plants are being built at Brandon, Miss., 
Lone Star, Va., and at Bunnell, Fla. 


RAYON PULP PLANT 


Cellulose, the base of rayons, is regarded 
as one of the primary factors in the upbuild- 
ing of the southern economy. Not long ago 
the new $20,000,000 rayon pulp plant of In- 
ternational Paper Co. near Natchez, Miss., 
went into production, the first to employ a 
new process of dissolving wood pulp used in 
rayon. 

The paper and pulp industry is growing 
enormously in the Southeast. The region 
now produces about 60 percent of all the 
pulpwood cut in the United States. Expan- 
sion in the pulp and paper industry in the 
South under way or planned represent a 
total investment of over $200,000,000. 

Nearly a dozen new pulp and paper mills 
are under construction or blueprinted and 
nearly all existing mills have expanded or in- 
tend to expand. The West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has announced, for instance, 
that it will spend $50,000,000 on new plant 
facilities in the next few years. Since World 
War II the same company has expended 
$55,000,000 on its 6 plants, including $17,- 
000,000 on its big installation at North 
Charleston, S. C. 

Among the several recently announced 
projects in this industry, the National Con- 
tainer Corp. plans a $25,000,000 plant at Val- 
dosta, Ga., the Mead Corp. a huge paper 
board mill near Rome, Ga., and the Mengel 
Co. a $20,000,000 installation at Jessup, Ga. 
Several new pulp and paper projects have 
been announced for Florida in the past year, 

NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 

Newsprint production is something rela- 
tively new in the South but it is reported the 
Bowater Paper Co., Inc., of Newfoundland, 
is contemplating a $50,000,000 mill near 
Charleston, Tenn. Other big southern news- 
print plants are at Lufkin, Tex., and Coosa 
River, Ala. Various newsprint manufactur- 
ers are indicating an interest in locating in 
the South and making newsprint from plen- 
tiful and quick-growing pine. 

In the chemical fiber field, it is estimated 
that by the end of 1953 E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Union Carbide & Carbon, 
Chemstrand and Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
will have boosted the output of nylon, dac- 
ron, orlon, acrilan, dynel, and vicara by more 
than 250 million pounds annually. 

This means the newer synthetics should 
reach something over 100,000,000 pounds or 
roughly the poundage of nylon now. Vir- 
ginia-Carolina’s vicara is not an acrylic fiber, 
but is made from a corn protein. By early 
1953 its production is to increase to 
20,000,000 pounds compared to 4,000,000 at 
present. 

The du Pont Co., which began oper- 
ating in 1950 a $17,000,000 plant near Cam- 
den, S. C., that is making 6,500,000 pounds 
of orlon acrylic fiber annually in multifila- 
ment form, now has under construction and 
scheduled for completion in the spring an 

























































































adjacent $25,000,000 plant to make orlon in 
staple form. 

Chemstrand Corp. is building a giant plant 
on the Tennessee River near Decatur, Ala., 
to make another acrylic fiber, acrilan. The 
14-building plant, scheduled to go into oper- 
ation in the spring, will have an initial rated 
capacity of 30,000,000 pounds of staple fiber 
annually. 


NYLON PLANT EMPLOYS 3,200 


Chemstrand is also building a huge plant 
at Pensacola capable of producing under li- 
cense from du Pont 50,000,000 pounds of 
nylon filament yarn annually. This plant is 
not expected to be in operation until 1953. 
Meanwhile du Pont has added considerably 
to its big nylon plant in Martinsville, Va., 
built 10 years ago and which now employs 
about 3,200. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. makes a 
new acrylic fiber, dynel, from two syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, vinyl chloride 
and acrylonitrile. A new plant addition in 
1951 at South Charleston, W. Va., doubled 
production of dynel, now made at the rate 
of about 4,000,000 pounds a year. The com- 
pany, however, has just announced plans 
for a $33,000,000 synthetic fiber plant near 
Spray, N. C. 

The du Pont Co. is building a $33,- 
000,000 plant near Kinston, N. C., to make 
its new polyester fiber, dacron, which belongs 
to a different chemical family though pos- 
sessing many of the same qualities as the 
other new synthetics. The Kinston plant, 
scheduled to begin production in 1953, will 
turn out over 12,000,000 pounds of filament 
yarn and 25,000,000 pounds of staple 
annually. 

The newer synthetics are sometimes called 
artificial wool and are in the main com- 
petitive with that natural fiber, but many 
see the advent of the new man-made fibers 
as broadening the textile base rather than 
causing any serious displacement, and they 
give the manufacturers greater variety to 
work with in reaching desired results in 
fabric construction, since there is no all- 
purpose fiber, natural or synthetic. 

They point to the fact that while the 
rayons have come along until their con- 
sumption is about a fifth that of cotton, the 
consumption of cotton has increased by 
about 2,000,000,000 pounds annually since 
the rayons appeared in the 1920's. The 
capacity for rayon productign, however, is 
on the increase. 

COMPLEMENTARY GROWTH 

For instance, Courtaulds, Ltd., the huge 
British rayon-making firm, is building a 
$7,000,000 plant in Saleo, Ala., that will have 
an estimated annual output of 50,000,000 
pounds and will substantially increase the 
production of viscose rayon staple in the 
United States. It is expected to be in pro- 
duction late in 1952, 

Another striking instance of the comple- 
mentary growth of chemicals and textiles 
in the South is that Celanese Corp. of 
America plans to build a $7,000,000 southern 
office on a 100-acre tract near Charlotte, 
N. C., that will employ 700 persons. Celanese 
3 years ago built a $50,000,000 plant near 
Rock Hill, S. C., just 20 miles from Charlotte, 
for the production of acetate filament rayon. 

Now Celanese is doubling the capacity of 
that plant with an addition that will pro- 
duce acetate staple fiber. The company’s 

plant at Narrows, Va., also is being enlarged. 
It has other southern plants at Burlington, 
N. C., and at Hopewell, Bridgewater, and 
Staunton, all in Virginia. 

Postwar textile construction in the South- 
east has been largely confined to the prin- 
cipal textile States of the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama, but in 1951 Mississippi 
and Tennessee, which permit governmental 
subdivisions to vote bond issues to finance 
and equip new plants, obtained several new 
maulti-million-dollar mills, 
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Control of Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, supple- 
menting my remarks of yesterday con- 
cerning the Lincoln treatments on can- 
cer, I submit herewith additional doc- 
uments which I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AppREss DeLivereD BY JOHN W. Bartnik 
BeroreE THE NATIONAL Executive CoMMIT- 
ter, AMVETS, on DeceMBER 9, 1951, SHORE- 
HAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This afternoon, I have the honor of ap- 
pearing before you and relating my experi- 
ence with a disease which is a growing con- 
cern of every American family. This disease 
is known as cancer. Webster's dictionary 
defines it as, “a malignant evil that cor- 
rodes slowly and fatally.” Research has 
found that it appears in many forms and 
microscopic patterns. The type which I have 
been afflicted with is classified as Hodgkins 
disease, a malignancy commonly appearing 
in the lymphatic or better known glandular 
system of the body. Little is known about 
its cause, and even less about its cure. So 
little is known about its cure, that I had 
to travel from a Veterans’ Administration 
Research Hospital to a private doctor's clinic 
in order to find a relief which would not 
destroy other body tissues at the same time. 
I have found such a relief at the clinic of 
Dr. Robert E. Lincoln of 309 High Street, 
West Medford, Mass. 

I know now the beginning of my disease 
came about shortly after a severe viral infec- 
tion which appeared in the form of a deep ear 
infection and general body grippe. This ill- 
ness cume upon me while I was serving in 
the United States Navy in late 1943 and 
lasted through the early months of 1944 
while I was ergoing specialized training 
at the Naval aining Center, Bainbridge, 
Md. It was at this time that I noticed cer- 
tain glands in the area of the neck became 
swollen and quite noticeable. However, at 
the time, I paid little attention to them 
since I felt they would disappear once I 
had shaken off this bad cold. In early 1944, 
this condition gradually disappeared, but 
my tendency toward picking up colds con- 
tinued, together with a general rundown 
feeling. Shortly after, I was assigned to a 
destroyer in the Atlantic Fleet where I 
served for nearly 2 years. Around June 4, 
1944, I was accidentally knocked off the cat- 
walk near the forward torpedo tubes, falling 
a distance of about 12 feet to the main deck 
and injuring my lower spine. Seventeen days 
later, during the invasion of Northern 
France, my ship struck two acoustical 
mines, and as a result, I suffered further 
injury to my lower back, After my dis- 
charge from the Navy in 1946, I spent a 
comfortable summer working at a New Jer- 
sey shore resort. However, in the fall of 
that year, my general health began to fade 
again. Since I experienced recurrences of 
similar back pains, I attributed this condi- 
tion to my service-connected injury, and 
just made the best of it until late 1948, when 
I was forced to withdraw from college due to 
continued ill health. In September 1949, 
I was forced to quit, and reported into the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Bronx, 
N. Y., for a general work up. All checkups 


were found to be negative, with the excep- 
tions of my service-connected injury and a 
sinus disorder. At that time skin special- 
ists also tried to determine what might be 
causing a chronic rash on my hands. Later, 
I was discharged and told I would have to 
become accustomed to the discomforts of 
my back injury. 

Three months after returning home, I 
woke up one morning with a paralyzing pain 
around the area of the heart. The next 
morning a painful lump appeared in the 
same region, around the third rib. This pain 
lasted nearly 1 month, and I have had three 
recurrences since, the most recent appearing 
this past April. Fearing the return to a 
veterans’ hospital since it was hinted I was 
trying to work up a further claim on the 
Government, and that much of my discom- 
forts were psychosomatic, or just in my head, 
I relied on private doctors and occasional 
visits to the VA regional office at Newark, 
N. J. Toward the latter part of this past 


May, while shaving one morning, I noticed © 


that the whole left side of my neck was en- 
larged, and that there were swellings on the 
right side as well. X-rays by a New York 
physician showed all the glands in my chest 
were enlarged as well as under both arms. 
At this physician's request, I returned to 
the Bronx hospital in an effort to ascertain 
whether or not X-rays taken 2 years prior 
showed any enlargements. Instead of re- 
ceiving this information, an admitting doc- 
tor advised my immediate entrance into the 
hospital for a biopsy or removal of certain 
glands for laboratory analysis. With reluc- 
tance, and primarily because I was nearly 
broke, I turned in. 

At this time my story takes a definite 
move toward a discussion of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital policy. Had I not 
seen Hodgkins disease before this and been 
familiar with its symptoms, I may never have 
found out what my diagnosis was. After 
using pressure on my ward physician, he 
finally admitted the laboratory showed a re- 
port of Hodgkins disease—but it was only a 
very early case and with a couple of weeks 
of X-ray therapy, I would be all right for 
a number of years. With this information, 
I took leave of absence from the hospital, 
whereupon I traveled to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore, Md., and through con- 
tacts I established while a student at Hop- 
kins University, I was able to speak to a 
doctor who teaches Hodgkins and other 
malignant diseases. I asked him about the 
antibiotic treatments of Dr. Lincoln, whom 
I had become familiar with shortly after 
Senator TosEy’s address, of New Hampshire, 
before Congress, concerning the apparent 
cure of his son by this doctor of a cancerous 
condition in the lung and lymph glands. He 
informed me that, providing a truthful diag- 
nosis was given me at the Bronx Hospital, I 
could well afford to await what research 
would turn up on Dr. Lincoln. In apprecia- 
tion for his time and also his efforts to 
familiarize me with my disease, I secured a 
copy of Mr. Tosey’s address in Washington, 
and returned to the Bronx hospital for the 
necessary X-ray therapy. At that time, a 
courageous individual informed me that they 
had seen many cases of Hodgkins and that 
my case was much more serious than had 
been admitted. Later I found my chart had 
a recommendation for the use of nitrogen 
mustard, which is a liquid mustard gas in- 
jected into the body through the veins. It 
is known to be a deadly poison in larger 
doses. This, I knew, was only used in ad- 
vanced cases. Then a most reliable source 
advised me that my life span was not worth 
more than 1 month to 2 years at the most. 
I was literally shocked and disgusted with 
the untruthfulness shown me in such a serie 
ous matter by the Bronx hospital doctors. 
I secured my discharge immediately without 
receiving any treatments whatsoever, and 
came to Dr. Lincoln’s clinic. 


Here I found a host of friends, a doctor 
eager to help me even though I could not 
pay. Here I have seen and experienced sci- 
entine marvels, both with my own progress 
and those that I have observed in others. 
These other cases admit freely their progress, 
especially where they have been considered 
hopeless by other doctors. They carry a 
look of great hope and confidence. 

In my personal case, visible enlarged 
lymph glands have been reduced approxi- 
mately 70 percent in a period of 6 weeks. 
They have become loose and spongy instead 
of taut and hard. The yellowish tint has 
left my eyes, together with an almost com- 
plete disappearance of a hand rash which has 
been present since my Navy discharge of 1946. 
All clear fluid drainage from this rash has 
been arrested. Most of the nervous tension 
associated with Hodgkins has been relieved, 
and instead of sleeping 12 hours a day, I am 
now able, and presently engaged, in 10 hours 
work per day, 6 days per week. I have ex- 
perienced my first feeling of reserve energy 
in many years. I confidently believe that I 
am on the road back to a cure and many 
years of healthful life. 

At the Veterans’ Administration hospital, I 
could have been burned and nauseated with 
X-ray until my body could not take another 
X-ray course, or sickened by nitro mustards 
from a hypo which a doctor must wear rub- 
ber gloves to handle in order to keep from 
burning his hands. Have you ever seen veins 
after liquid mustard gas has been injected 
into them? I hope you never do, for that is 
one reason why I am here tonight. This is 
what modern medicine has developed to- 
ward treatment of a disease in a 25-year-old 
young man. Yes, and it could have been 
used on me without my being informed of 
the full consequences or effects. And yet 
nothing but total indifference has been 
shown toward a doctor, himself a veteran 
of two world wars, who can reduce the 
glands successfully and has been doing so 
for the past several years without discomfort 
to the patient. With the exception of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society who just re- 
cently agreed to participate in a clinical 
study of the Lincoln treatment, this indif- 
ference has been shown by certain medical 
organizations who should be entirely inter- 
ested. This includes cancer foundations re- 
ceiving Federal grants and public contribu- 
tions and those designed to investigate any 
or all leads toward the development of pos- 
sible cures or apparent reliefs. They have 
not even contacted Dr. Lincoln so that an 
evaluation for the sake of humanity can be 
made, and the same information, in turn, 
tranmitted to the public. One particular or- 
ganization, however, informed this veteran 
after requesting information concerning Dr. 
Lincoln’s therapy, that he must learn to ad- 
just himself to the situation, and accept the 
facts. Let this organization send their rep- 
resentatives to me now, and other so-called 
hopeless cases, and see how much we have 
accepted the facts at Dr. Lincoln’s clinic. 

Come with me and meet a doctor who has 
touched 5,000 cases as a local newspaper re- 
cently stated. Come with me and speak to 
a man who has been using this antibiotic 
with success for 5 years in the handling of 
cancer and tuberculosis cases. Ask him 
about the utter futility of trying to secure 
the cooperation of even his own State med- 
ical society until it was forced by the pres- 
sure of public opinion, and yet, he claims 
no cure all, he guarantees you nothing, but 
asks you to visit his crowded waiting room 
and speak to similar cases such as your own. 
Speak to patients who are almost cured or 
on the road to recovery from multiple 
sclerosis, Burgers disease, cancer of any one 
or all of the organs of the body, Hodgkins 
disease, tuberculosis, and various eye dis- 
orders resulting in blindness. Yes, talk to 
@ man who admits he has nothing but 4 
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means of bolstering the body's natural de- 
fenses against destructive viral diseases, then 
you will realize why I can stand before 
you tonight and tell you I have a type of 
cancer, something which has been difficult 
to tell my own mother and father. Then 
you will also realize why people from all 
over the United States have traveled here, 
and why private doctors in more than 15 
States have visited here and returned home 
with this treatment where they are obtain- 
ing similar results. This initiative is cer- 
tainly not being shown by certain Veterans’ 
Administration doctors who have been made 
directly aware of my progress and that of 
others. Many patients at the Bronx vet- 
erans’ hospital have besieged doctors there 
for the Lincoln treatment, only to receive 
paradoxical answers to their pleas. However, 
some who have heard of my wonderful prog- 
ress, have scraped together their last few 
dollars, and have traveled to this clinic. Two 
of these cases are living at my present ad- 
dress in Massachusetts. They cannot help 
but wonder, especially after observing my 
progress and that of others, to just what 
extent bureaus designed for their welfare 
are working. 

Realizing the existence of many other 
hopeless cases, I recently asked Senator 
Tosey if he would arrange an appointment 
for me with General Devoe, chief medical 
officer of the Bronx hospital research center 
in New York City. On November 21, I con- 
ferred with General Devoe and four top med- 
ical advisers, at which time I informed them 
of my progress and that of others. As chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Committe of 
the Lincoln Foundation, I formally invited 
them to sponsor hopeless cancer and Hodg- 
kins disease patients at the Massachusetts 
Medical Society Clinical Study of the Lin- 
coln treatment, which should get under way 
very shortly. Their studied indifference to- 
ward me was so great, that I could not even 
obtain their cooperation to contact Dr. Lin- 
coln and arrange further conferences with 
him regarding this invitation. These doc- 
tors accused me of being unscientific, and 
yet they have not even approached the very 
prerequisite of scientific study, which is 
namely in this instance, direct investiga- 
tion. 

It was after considering my own great 
progress, the progress of others I have ob- 
served, and the conditions which I have re- 
viewed to you, that I found myself forced to 
appeal to veterans’ organizations for their 
help in guaranteeing that this doctor and 
his nonprofit Lincoln Foundation receives an 
immediate nonprejudiced study and evalua- 
tion. It is a sacred obligation which you 
and I owe veterans in hospitals all over the 
United States. I have donated my time and 
efforts to this cause because I believe that 
my story can help them, and others, suffer- 
ing from destructive viral diseases. I have 
been privileged to appear before you through 
the sponsorship of your past national com- 
mander, Mr. Harold Russell, and through 
the courtesy of your present national com- 
mander, John L. Smith. I feel that you, as 
veterans, realize that my problems in this 
issue, and also my personal experiences, are 
very close to your personal experiences some 
time in the past. I have come to you because 
you are America, you and all your chapters 
throughout the country, together with many 
other veterans’ organizations which repre- 
sent the freedom for which we fought. 

I merely ask that you as the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the AMVETS appoint a 
delegation of three or more, as other veterans’ 
organizations are presently doing, composed 
of a medical doctor from your membership, 
an officer from your national executive com- 
mittee, and an open-minded, well-experi- 
enced layman. Send this delegation to the 
Lincoln Foundation Clinic, and upon their 
return, and at your next scheduled meeting, 
receive the contents of their report, I would 


ask, then, that you vote on a resolution sup- 
porting a study and evaluation of this doc- 
tor’s work by a nonprejudiced group con- 
sisting of qualified laymen and medical men 
and appointed by the Federal Government, 
and pending the outcome of such a study, 
that the Veterans’ Administration take defi- 
nite steps toward making this therapy avail- 
able for hospitalized veterans. I would also 
ask that copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States, the Surgeon General of the 
United States, the Veterans’ Administration 
here in Washington, D. C., and the Lincoln 
Foundation in West Medford, Mass. 

May I take this opportunity to thank you, 
your National Commander John L, Smith, 
your past National Commander Harold Rus- 
sell, and many others who have been instru- 
mental in giving me this opportunity to 
voice my opinion and relate my experiences. 
I repeat, I have come here today primarily 
for you and our fellow veterans, especially 
those lying hopelessly in veterans’ hospitals. 
Think over what I have said here, today. 
For them tomorrow will be late. and the 
day after tomorrow too late. 





DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, Cuaprer 25, 
Lowell, Mass., November 15, 1951. 
State Commander TimorHy J. O’NEIL, 
Disabled American Veterans, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Comrape COMMANDER: In our meet- 
ing on Wednesday, November 14, 1951, we 
had the honor of having Mr. John W. Bart- 
nik, a disabled veteran from New Jersey, who 
is suffering from cancer and has turned to 
Dr. Lincoln, of Dr. Lincoln’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, 309 High Street, West Medford, Mass., 
and his story is one that makes disabled 
veterans realize that we are being used as 
guinea pigs for the Veterans’ Administration 
and hospitals. 

The chapter last night approved a mo- 
tion to send a committee of two clergymen, 
one doctor, and one officer from the chapter 
to see and talk to Dr. Lincoln and some of 
his patients and then hold a meeting with 
our chapter in the State and find out why 
the VA hospitals cannot care for the helpless 
cancer cases that they say there is no hope 
for. The veterans all over the country go 
to Dr. Lincoln for his help and after seeing 
three of his patients at our meeting I can 
see why they have chosen Dr. Lincoln to treat 
them. 

John Bartnik has given his time to help 
all disabled veterans who are sitffering from 
cancer and other illnesses, so we wish to ask 
you at this time to read Mr. Bartnik’s story 
and please send him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to each chapter in the State. 

In care of Dr. Lincoln, to send a commit. 
tee to see and talk to Dr. Robert Lincoln. 
Please read his story before answering and 
I know that you will. 

So with hope that we hear from you soon 
and thank you for your kind consideration. 

Yours in comradeship, 

Harry CLEMENT, Jr., 
Chapter Adjutant. 


State DEPARTMENT, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
December 13, 1951. 
Dr. Francis P. MavURIELLo, 
Medford, Mass. 

Dear Comrape: Please be advised that as 
the State department surgeon, you are on 
the committee to look into the matter of Dr. 
Robert E. Lincoln's treatment of cancer to 
ascertain if it is advisable to submit a reso- 
lution to the American Medical Society for 
@ research in his treatment of cancer. 

Very truly yours, 
JosePH R. Harorp, 
Department Adjutant. 
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THe LINCOLN FOUNDATION TRUST 
DECLARATION OF TRUST 


Whereas Robert Edward Lincoln, of Med- 
ford, in the County of Middlesex and Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, has discovered 
and developed therapeutic agents and meth- 
ods of producing the same, and has applied 
for patents covering said inventions, which 
are identified as follows: 

Bacteriophage and method of making the 
same, filed August 24, 1946, serial No. 692,926. 

Therapeutic agents for treatment of infec- 
tious hepatitis, filed June 2, 1947, serial No. 
751,999. 

Therapeutic means specific for treatment 
of infectious diarrhea, filed December 26, 
1947, serial No. 794,126; and 

Whereas the said Robert Edward Lincoln 
desires to have the said inventions developed, 
marketed, and used to aid and advance med- 
ical research and the care and treatment 
of those who suffer human ailments and 
injuries: 

Now therefore in consideration of the sum 
of $1 paid to the said Robert Edward Lincoln 
by the trustees hereinafter named, the re- 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, the 
said Robert Edward Lincoln does hereby ir- 
revocably give, grant, assign, convey, transfer, 
and set over unto Charles Ernest Lincoln, of 
Swarthmore, in the county of Delaware and 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Charles W. 
Tobey, Jr., of Concord, in the county of 
Merrimack and State of New Hampshire, and 
the said Robert E. Lincoln, as trustees (here- 
inafter referred to as “trustees”) all of his 
right, title, and interest in and to the said 
inventions, said inventions to be held, de- 
veloped, and used by the trustees, together 
with such additional property or money as 
may hereafter be transferred to the trustees, 
upon the trust hereinafter set forth and 
with and subject to the powers and privileges 
hereinafter set forth. 

The said Robert Edward Lincoln hereby 
agrees with the trustees to execute all papers 
necessary to obtain patents on the said in- 
ventions and to vest all rights contained 
therein in the trust. 

ArTicLE I. Name and principal place of 
business: The name of the trust hereby 
formed is the Lincoln Foundation Trust, 
and its location and principal place of busi- 
ness shall be in the city of Concord, county 
of Merrimack, and State of New Hampshire. 
The trustees may transact business and may 
hold their meetings at such other place or 
places as they may from time to time deter- 
mine. 

Art. II. P : The sole purpose of this 
foundation shall be to aid and advance the 
study and investigation of human ailments 
and injuries and the causes, prevention, re- 
lief, control and cure thereof; and the study 
and investigation of hygiene, health and 
public welfare, and the promotion of medi- 
cal, surgical and scientific learning, skill, 
education and investigation; and to engage 
in and conduct, and to aid and assist in 
medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest sense, and its plan of operation 
shall be to receive by purchase, gift, grant, 
devise, bequest or any other lawful manner 
any real or personal property and to hold, 
use, mortgage, operate, manage, lease, eon- 
vey, convert, dispose of by gift, sale, leAse or 
otherwise, and transfer any or all of such 
real or personal property, and to use the 
same in any lawful manner for the further- 
ance of its said purpose; and to do and per- 
form all acts and things necessary to the 
accomplishment of the said purpose of the 
foundation. 

Arr. III. Powers of trustees: The trustees 
shall have full control over the management 
of the foundation. 

Art. IV. Trustees and officers: The board 
of trustees shall consist of three members. 
Whenever there shall be a vacancy or va- 












cancies in the board by reason of death, 
resignation, incapacity or any other cause, 
the remaining member or members shall 

appoint a successor or successors to the board 

of trustees. In the event of the simul- 

taneous death or incapacity of all of the 

trustees, their successors shall be appointed 

as follows: One shall be appointed by the 

Governor of the State of Maine, one shall be 
appointed by the Governor of the State of 

Vermont, and one shall be appointed by the 

Governor of the State of New Hampshire. 

Each trustee shall serve for the period of his 

natural life unless his tenure of Office is 

limited by resignation, incapacity to serve 

or other reasonable cause, 

For the more convenient transaction of 
business, the trustees mey choose and desig- 
nate such officers of the foundation as they 
may determine to be desirable for the proper 
functioning of the business of the founda- 
tion and prescribe their respective authori- 
ties and duties by such rules and votes as 
they may from time to time adopt, and with 
the right that more than one of such offices 
may be filled by the same individual. Such 
officers shall hold their respective offices at 
the pleasure of the trustees, and they as well 
as the trustees may receive such reasonable 
compensation for services as the trustees may 
from time to time determine. 

All decisions of the board of trustees shall 
be determined by a majority vote thereof 
and the trustees shall provide that full and 
proper minutes of their meetings shall be 
made and kept in the office of the foundation 
in Concord, N. H. 

It shall not be required that the officers 
shall be selected from the board of trustees. 

Art. V. Advisory boards: The trustees shall 
appoint an advisory board consisting of not 
less than seven members. Each member shall 
be selected with a view to his achievement 
and leadership in his business or profession. 
At least one member shall be appointed by 
the Governor of the Etate of Maine, at least 
one member shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Vermont, and at least 
one member shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Hampshire. The 
trustees shall consult with the said board 

With respect to any major project, includ- 
ing hospital construction, hospital manage- 
ment, assistance to medical schools, research 
projects, and scholarships for medical school 
students. The trustees shall give serious con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
advisory board but shall have the final deci- 
sion with respect to any proposed project. 

Art. VI. Audit: The board of trustees shall 
at least once in each year cause to be made 
and preserved in their files a complete and 
careful audit and report of the foundation's 
accounts and records by a competent and 
disinterested certified public accountant. 

Art VII. Limitation of trustees’ liability: 
No personal liability shall attach to or be 
incurred by the trustees on account of any 
contracts, agreements, or any business trans- 
actions or the conduct of any of the activi- 
ties of the Foundation, and, in addition, the 
trustees shall have all of the immunities that 
are provided to directors of corporations in 
chapter 274 of the revised laws of the State 
of New Hampshire and by the common law of 
the State of New Hampshire. 

Arr. VIII. Trustees—prohibitions: The 
trustees of the foundation are hereby pro- 
hibited from loaning any funds, securities, 
or other properties of the foundation to 
themselves or to any officer of the founda- 
tion, or from conveying to themselves or to 
any officer of the foundation any of the 
properties of the foundation. 

Art. IX. Funds for medical research: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of the 
within indenture, the trustees shall allocate 
not less than 20 percent of its net profits for 
the conduct of medical research. 

Art. X. Duration of trust: The trust shall 
continue to exist for a period of 99 years and 
so long thereafter as it is permitted to exist 
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under the laws of the State of New Hamp- 
shire unless sooner terminated by the 
trustees. 

Art. XI. Law governing the trust: The 
rights and liabilities under this trust shall 
be determined by the laws of the State of 
New Hampshire and the United States affect- 
ing persons and transactions in New Hamp- 
shire, and not otherwise. 

ArT. XII. Covenants with trustees: The 
trustees signing this instrument and all oth- 
er trustees hereinafter becoming such in 
accordance with the terms of this instrument 
covenant with each other that they will 
faithfully carry out all of the terms of this 
trust. 

In witness whereof we, the said Charles 
Ernest Lincoln, Charles W. Tobey, Jr., and 
Robert Edward Lincoln, have hereunto set 
our hands and seals at Concord, N. H., this 
lst day of February 1950, and hereby ac- 
knowledge, declare, and accept the trust 
hereinbefore set forth. 

RoBert Epwarp LINCOLN. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, Jr. 

CHARLES ERNEST LINCOLN. 
In the presence of: 

Vircinia A. Boccs. 

J. HaRLaNn JESSUP. 


Fesruary 1, 1950. 
State oF New HaMPSHIRE, 
Merrimack, ss: 

On this Ist day of February 1950, before the 
undersigned, a notary public in and for the 
State of New Hampshire, personally appeared 
Robert Edward Lincoln and Charles W. Tobey, 
Jr., known to me to be the persons described 
in and who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment and who acknowledged to me that they 
executed the same freely, voluntarily, and for 
the uses and purposes therein mentioned. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed my official seal on the day 
and year above written. 

Vircrnia A. Bocecs, 
Notary Public. 


Marcw 10, 1950. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Delaware, ss: 

On this 10th day of March 1950 before the 
undersigned, a notary public in and for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, personally 
appeared Charles Ernest Lincoln, known to 
me to be the person described in and who 
executed the foregoing instrument and who 
acknowledged to me that he executed the 
same freely, voluntarily, and for the uses and 
purposes therein. mentioned. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed my official seal on the day 
and year above written. 

J. HaRLan Jessup, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 7, 1951. 





John Brenton Writes It Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am happy to 
insert in the Recorp an article carried in 
the Yellowstone News of November 1, 
1951. The article incorporates a letter 
written by John K. Brenton, of Billings, 
Mont., to the Japanese Editors Club at 
the instance of Survey magazine. Itisa 
masterful dissertation on freedom and 
the menace of communism and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Ted Townsend, of the Yel- 
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lowstone News for calling it to my at- 
tention and to Mr. Brenton for writing it, 
The article follows: 


FREEDOM LETTER BY BILLINGS MAN Is FiRsT IN 
NATIONAL COMPETITION 


A letter from Billings to the press of Japan 
may play an important part in that Nation's 
fight against internal communism. 

Some time ago, the Japanese Editors Club 
wrote to Survey magazine, asking for guid- 
ance in their efforts to discredit communism 
in the minds of Japanese readers. The let- 
ter, from Jun-Ichi Hoiden, director general 
of the club, was printed in the September 
issue of Survey, and the magazine offered 
$100 for the best answer to his questions. 
The winning letter was written by John K. 
Brenton, of 3103 Fourth Avenue North, area 
welfare officer of the Federal Indian Service. 
Judges were Pearl Buck, Roger N. Baldwin, 
and Robert E. Cushman. 

An excerpt from the Japanese letter ex- 
plains the problem of the editors: 

“The totalitarians, usually called Commu- 
nists, in this country are striving to drive 
the people into a thorny path, taking advan- 
tage of national embarrassment and exhaus- 
tion, as well as political blind spots inevita- 
bly created after the war * * * the pol- 
icies of the Allied Powers, particularly the 
United States, and the good sense of the 
Japanese themselves, have influenced the 
masses to turn away from that kind of to- 
talitarianism. As a matter of fact, the Jap- 
anese in general soon became disgusted with 
the Communists, through their bitter experi- 
ences with the extreme secretiveness of the 
Reds and their disregard of humanity. 

“Yet it is true that some among us are 
still in the grip of the Communists, who 
threaten their victims with terrorism, as 
well as with the familiar bogey of branding 
those who break with them as reactionaries 
and traitors. We utterly condemn the prac- 
tices under which these totalitarians tire- 
lessly seek to enslave human beings under 
their yoke. 

“In order not only to defend our Way of 
life from the outrages of the Communists, 
but further to help release peoples now help- 
less under their tyranny, we, as editors, are 
going to wage a battle for freedom and 
against communism. 

“Success in this battle for human values, 
however, requires careful planning founded 
on extensive knowledge. For that, we re- 
quest your opinions and experience, as guides 
to us in defining policies and choosing meth- 
ods of work.” 

The author asked: 

1. What are your views of the Commu- 
nist danger today? 

2. What sort of outrageous act by Com- 
munists has there been in the United States? 

3. What ideas or tactics could be used by 
editors and their magazines to combat com- 
munism? 

4. How can Japan cooperate with the 
western democracies in the crusade against 
these vandals of the twentieth century? 

5. How do Communists appeal to the mass 
of people in your country? How are they 
opposed, and the real gospel of freedom and 
humanity shown as the alternative to the 
Communist gospel? 

6. Can you recommend some slogans for 
an anti-Communist drive? 

Mr. Brenton’s letter, answering these 
questions, will appear in the November issue 
of Survey. It is printed here by permission 
of the magazine. 

“Cordial greetings to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Japan Editors’ Club, and con- 
gratulations to the people of Japan on join- 
ing the fellowship of free folk; may the 
blessings of freedom always be yours. 
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“For long centuries, common men all over ? 


the earth have struggled against oppression, 
Sometimes oppressive conditions have re- 
sulted from tyrannical powers of despots. 
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Sometimes they have been caused by the 
blind workings of economic laws, which 
brought wealth to the few and hardship to 
the many. Sometimes governments have 
perpetuated injustices upon the mass of men 
or maintained inequalities as between 
favored and unfavored groups. 

“The history of the Western World is 
brightened with the successful struggles of 
the people against these injustices and in- 
equalities. Through hard experience we 
have learned that there are bulwarks that 
safeguard basic rights of the people. We 
have learned that with these bulwarks 
strongly established and jealously main- 
tained, common men can redress their own 
grievances. They can defend their interests. 
They can advance their cause even in the 
face of strongly established opposition. 

“The safeguards to people's action have 
not achieved complete justice for all groups 
in this country. Ignorance is still a barrier 
in the way of justice, and ignorance yields 
ground slowly. Civil rights of some minori- 
ties are still lacking full measure. There are 
still areas of conflict between the welfare of 
all the people and that of special interests. 
Economic growth has been so rapid that our 
laws and law enforcement are deficient. In 
this pioneer land of freedom, we have fallen 
short of fullachievement. But we know that 
so long as the defenses of freedom hold, they 
form an adequate structure within which 
common men can, and one day will, gain 
their ends. Were they to fall, that hope 
would die. When they are attacked under 
whatever guise, we have come to know an 
enemy. 

“Among the bulwarks that safeguard the 
progress of common men are: 

“First. The right to select their repre- 
sentatives in government. It supplies means 
to insure that our governments serve our 
people. 

“Second. The basic rights to freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
Through the exercise 


peaceable assemblage. 
of these rights, the people can form opinion 
to guide the legislative acts of their repre- 


sentatives. It is true that many of the agen- 
cies of public information in this country 
represent groups of special interest and serve 
them rather than the people. In our State, 
Montana, only one of seven daily newspapers 
is free from’ such control. It is true that 
frequently the influence to which our gov- 
ernmental representatives respond is that of 
special interest groups. But it is also true 
that lapses in the workings of justice are 
still within the power of the pe ple to cor- 
rect. They measure only our lack of will, 
not our lack of power. 

“Third. The right to freedom of religion, 
the richt of men to join together in their own 
places of worship, after the manner of their 
own choosing and without governmental in- 
terference. Exercising this right, people are 
free to develop their own understanding of 
their spiritual duty. : 

“Point 1. These basic rights and others 
scarcely less basic, are among the very de- 
fenses which the Red menace would now de- 
stroy, under the fraudulent guise of libera- 
tion. It is a new mask for the age-old effort 
to enslave. 

“The danger of Russian communism today 
is in its lure to the impatient, the frustrated, 
the demoralized, the ignorant, the overly 
ambitious; and in its embarrassment to lib- 
eralism by its infiltration. 

“Point 2. There have been no outrageous 
acts by Communists in this country compar- 
able to the effrontery of their aims. Their 
stated purpose is to tear down all the hard- 
won bulwarks. They would substitute a 
rigid control over speech, press, franchise, 
assemblage, religion, law. They would re- 
move from common men every vestige of 
power to achieve justice. All power would 
reside in the few self-selected champions of 


liberation—that small group of party mem- 
bers who would be the real beneficiaries of 
the so-called revolution. To victims of this 
coup they offer an opium dream; elimination 
of all injustices not perpetrated by them, 
and the quick liquidation of all oppression 
except that practiced by themselves. They 
offer no other guarantees and none are left 
to the victims. 

“The outrage of this colossal fraud, its ef- 
fect upon those least capable of weighing or 
resisting it, the fear that it engenders, all 
tend greatly to hamper if not to paralyze the 
centuries-old progress toward more perfect 
justice. 

“Reactionary forces are always alarmed by 
the developing expression of democracy. 
They charge its followers with “commu- 
nism.” Faint-hearted liberals are scared 
into abandonment of their movement. Most 
liberals are embarrassed at finding perpe- 
trators of the fraud working in their midst. 
And so the causes for which they worked— 
the unfinished business of democracy—pro- 
motion of social justice for the minorities, 
further limitation upon privilege, mending 
of deficiencies in legal structures, all tend 
to atrophy. These causes are usurped by 
the Communists and some converts are made 
to communism. 

“Point 3. The predicament of liberals 
must be faced. Encourage them, for they 
have a rich opportunity. Communism is 
not aligned with progress; it is the nega- 
tion of it, as it is the negation of all the 
rights of men. Make this clear on the one 
hand, and promote the causes that do justice 
to the common man. 

“Communism is not deterred, but sup- 
ported through attempts to defeat liberal- 
ism. Communists do not fear other forces 
of oppression; they do fear the strength of 
liberal programs, backed by the devotion of 
intelligent free men, who know the inspir- 
ing story of man’s march to freedom. 

The story of this march shows how one 
by one the treasured bulwarks of self-de- 
terminism have been wrested from reluct- 
ant oppressors. The revolt of the barons 
against the tyrannies of the king; the strug- 
gies to win the rights of man against en- 
trenched privilege; the establishment of 
man’s equality before the law; the right to 
trial by jury and to choose counsel; free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of conscience— 
these victories opened the doors to progress 
for the humblest workman. These mile- 
stones were not easily achieved. Men were 
jailed, broken, killed in the struggle to win 
them. All the devotion of the Forty Seven 
Ronin was exemplified by many of these 
heroes. The story of these costly triumphs 
can be told until men see what fruits cf 
victory they are so brazenly asked to forego. 

“The frauds of communism can be laid 
bare. In his manifesto, Marx said the 
‘movement (communism) is the self-con- 
scious, independent movement of the im- 
mense majority, in the interest of the im- 
mence majority.’ This is completely false, 
Nowhere has communism enlisted more than 
a small fraction of the population. Under 
communism all basic rights of common men 
vanish. Marx misrepresented the whole 
course of man’s struggle when he said, ‘By 
freedom is meant, under the present bour- 
geois conditions of production, free trade, 
free selling and buying.’ The depth of this 
untruth can be understood by reference to 
the history of those who fought over the 
centuries that the basic freedoms might be 
ours. 

“The liberals of Japan have opportunity, 
first to define specifically their aims to bring 
greater measure of justice to present victims 
of injustices and inequalities; and then to 
show how these aims can be won by 
strengthening the bulwarks of freedom, 
Prevent the desperation that demoralizes. 
Expose the unconscionable lie that by sur- 
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rendering the freedoms into the vicious 
hands of a conniving gang, common men 
gain anything but utter slavery. But be sure 
you consider the needs of common men and 
not merely those of special interests. The 
fight against communism cannot be won by 


.and for privileged groups. 


“Point 4. As the leading nation of the 
East, Japan can demonstrate to all Asia the 
power and glory of freedom. Mankind has 
tremendous potentialities. Under conditions 
of freedom these develop and flower; under 
totalitarianism they tend to wither and die. 
The weakness of all oppression is in the fact 
that slavery has only a small part of the 
efficiency of freedom. History has proved it 
so. Let it be proved again by the achieve- 
ments of Japan. 

“Among your achievements must be the 
awakening of the will to be free—arousing 
men to use their power to guard their well- 
being. In this you will meet the opposition 
of privileged groups, who in their selfishness 
often oppose democracy as viciously as they 
do communism. : 

“The liberals of Japan can cooperate with 
great effectiveness in the crusade for world 
freedom by interpreting us to ourselves. Our 
own movements toward social justice have, in 
part, bogged down, due to usurpation of the 
field by communism, the fear of honest men 
of being associated with them, and disgust 
at their tactics. We need the stimu'us your 
friendly criticism can supply. What does 
Asia think of the exclusion of a Negro family 
by a white community at Cicero, 1.2? How 
does Asia react to the news that in Sioux 
City, Iowa, burial was denied a hero-soldier, 
solely because he had some non-Caucasian 
ancestry? How does news of other deficien- 
cies in American conduct impress the east- 
ern mind? What are the deficiencies that 
are likely to cause greatest distrust of our 
democratic way? By such factual informa- 
tion our own liberal movements can be ac- 
celerated to the defeat of communism and 
the strengthening of our common cause. 

“Point 5. The chief tactics of Communists 
in this country have been to convert to their 
own purpose situations that require adjust- 
ment in human, racial, and industrial rela- 
tions. They infiltrate every progressive 
movement. By their conduct they elbow out, 
discredit and discourage honest supporters. 
It is apparent that to them the results of 
their acts are unimportant so long as they 
demonstrate for communism. When over- 
taken, they find sanctuary in the very insti- 
tutions they intend to destroy. They thus 
doubly jeopardize our freedom by causing 
attacks upon its defenses. 

“Many social workers have first-hand 
knowledge of how Communist tactics worked 
during the depression of the thirties. Many 
liberals know how they work in the field of 
civil rights. Labor has been disrupted by 
them. No protest movement escapes Com- 
munist taint or its destructive support. By 
blocking social programs, which they fear 
and hate, Communists hope to improve their 
own chances toenslave. They profit by divi- 
sion which they have produced in our ranks. 

“In this country, Communists are opposed 
by our institutions of freedom upheld by 
resurgence of faith. These institutons had 
come to be taken for granted by the mass 
of our people. History tends to gloss over, in 
the interest of conservatism, the viciousness 
with which progress has always been resisted 
by privilege. Recent generations have had 
little understanding of the price that has 
been paid for freedom or the long and bloody 
course of its attaining. Our Nation was 
born in revolution. The Bolshevik revolu- 
tion was regarded by many in this country 
as marking a similar step for oppressed Rus- 
sia. Today, it is recognized for what it is— 
a countermovement—a trap sprung on help- 
less people for the aggrandizement of a few. 
Our publications acquaint us daily of the 
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rapes and murders of liberty abroad. We 
suffer in spirit because of the fate that has 
overtaken the forces of freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and other countries within 
the orbit of Moscow influence. We are sure 
of our path. We are determined that the 
fate of these unfortunate people shall not be 
ours. 

“Point 6. It is ‘difficult to compress the 
facts of democratic principles into effective 
slogans. They are more easily applied to 
specific crises. To be effective, the interpre- 
tation must be in Japanese concepts. What 
do you say when you think of a colossal fraud 
that lures an unwary victim into a deadly 
trap from which there is no exit? We might 
say: ‘Only free men earn justice; commu- 
nism enslaves.’ 

“With highest regard, I am, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“JoHN KENNICOTT BRENTON.” 


Think Things Are Bad? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY ‘| 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New Castle (Ind.) News- 
Republican of January 1, 1952: 

AROUND AND Aspout Our TowNn 


N (By the editor) 


THINK THINGS ARE BAD? 


If you think things are bad, here are just 
a few items that Harry and his “pink coat” 
gang would have put over if they could have 
had their way the past year. The following 
letter was written to the editor of an eastern 
newspaper and we believe it is especially 
timely at this time of the year. So for your 
reading pleasure we reprint it here, hoping 
it will make you feel at least a little more 
hopeful for 1952 knowing that more and 
more people are beginning to buck Truman’s 
leadership. 

In recent months we have heard a Ict of 
criticism of the Congress for not letting 
Truman have his way. In the words of the 
happy warrior, let us look at the record and 
see what would have happened to our coun- 
try if a spineless Congress had given Truman 
everything he asked for. 

If Truman had had his way, every farm 
in America today would be operating under 
the Brannan plan, socialized agriculture. 

If Truman had had his way, there would 
have been no Federal legislation to imprison 
Communist spies, traitors, and saboteurs in 
the Government departments. 

If Truman had had his way, Red China 
would today be a member of the United 
Nations, to vote with Russia and her iron- 
curtain prisoners. 

If Truman had had his way, the country 
would today be saddled with socialized medi- 
cine under that great medical genius lawyer, 
Oscar Ewing. 

If Truman had had his way, American 
atomic secrets would have been traded to 
other nations. 

If Truman had had his way, under his 
point 4 program every nation in the world 
today would have a direct call on the United 
States Treasurer for technical assistance and 
economic development loans. 

If Truman had had his way, there would 
today be no Taft-Hartley provision requiring 
official registration of Communists and labor 
unions. 


If Truman had had his way, every major 
river in America today would be a part of 
some TVA, with State and local government 
submerged by Federal bureaucracies. 

If Truman had had his way, every school 
in America would today be under direct su- 
pervision of the Washington bureaucracy, 
socialized education. 

If Truman had had his way, housing and 
home building would today be a complete 
Government monopoly, with subsidies for 
socialized housing. 

If Truman had had his way, there would 
have been no investigation of Communism 
in the State Department and other Federal 
agencies. His red herring statement of Aug- 
ust 1948 would have ended the Alger Hiss 
case. 

If Truman had had his way, total Federal 
spending since 1946 would have been about 
$75,000,000,000 more than it has been to date. 
That is the accumulated cost of all the new 
programs Truman proposed which were 
turned down by a resolute and wise Congress. 

Had it not been for the defenders of con- 
stitutional government in the House and the 
Senate, Truman would have had his way in 
all these programs at least once, some sev- 
eral times. 

In one major decision Truman had his 
way. He plunged this Nation into war in 
Korea, In doing so, Truman circumvented 
the Constitution by calling the war in Korea 
police action. Only Congress has the right 
to declare war. 

Truman seeks blanket authority to send 
American boys to new wars all over the 
worli. Truman’s police action has resulted 
in more than 75,000 casualties. 

Today, brave and wise men of both parties 
in Congress stand between the American 
people and Harry Truman, a little fellow who 
would like to be a dictator. 


Financial Contributions to Fort Caroline 
National Historical Park 


* EXTENSION OP REMARKS £2 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the Eighty-first Congress a 
law was passed authorizing the establish- 
ment of Fort Caroline National Historical 
Park. Despite the fact that Congress 
made it possible to handle the entire ex- 
pense from National Park Service funds, 
many citizens throughout the country 
have contributed to the United States 
Treasury in the total amount of $40,000, 
which is the appraised value of the land 
to be included in the park. The land in- 
volved is the site of the first settlement 
made in our country for religious free- 
dom. It was in 1564 that the settlement 
was established on the banks of the St. 
Johns River in northern Florida. For 
the purpose of forming a permanent rec- 
ord of the contributions to this project, 
they are listed hereunder. Unless other- 
wise specified in the list, all addresses are 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. Rufus Carter (Lake City) 
Colonial Dames of Florida 


tion, Jacksonville chapter 

Dr. Samuel M. Day 

C. G. de Coligny (Richmond, Va.)_- 
Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont 

Duval Engineering & Contracting Co_ 
Duval Motor Co. (Walter McRae) __ 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Engelhard____ 
John Z. Fletcher, E. White, and asso- 


Great Southern Trucking Co 
Charles B. Griner 


The Huguenot Society of Washing- 


(See separate list at the conclusion of 
this list for names of members who 
donated to this $1,126 fund.) 

Robert Kloeppel 

Mrs. Madeline D. Knight 

Anonymous 

Carl W. Lindell Co. (including W. F. 


Phillip S. May 
Sam Melson 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair 


Henry G. Miller 
National Container Corp 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co 


J. D. Seg 

Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co 
John H. Swisher & Son, Inc 
Charles R. Thebaut, Jr 
Anonymous 

Anonymous 

James Y. Wilson (Lake City) 
L. E. Wolfson 


Contributions from executive board of 
the Huguenot Society of Washington 
was $200. The following 69 members 
contributed: 


Miss Mary Andrews (Mount Rainier, 


Mrs. Edmund B. Ball (Muncie, Ind.). 
Miss Laura M. Berrien (Washington, 

BA aa re taderdaidlansincaniensepatiniichicidiies 
Mrs. Charles P. Blinn, Jr. (Ardmore, 


Mrs. Florence D. Boothe (Gonzales, 
DRS cenintcaeensdltin initia mesiens 
Mrs. D. T. Bowles (Breckinridge, Tex.) . 
Miss Clara Louise Brady (Washington, 
Ds Mp aiesintetticbinsclbbanbcatie 
Miss Marta Brokaw (Washington, 
Ty sO crane emcee attnhlnntiinmtintnienes 
Col. Allen Burdett (Asheville, N. C.)-. 
Mrs. Kathleen B. M. Carter (Washing- 
a, te i cieenattreene-ctnnaecmemamnaes 
Mrs. James Paul Casbarian (Washing- 
CO, Sh Oc ccmescccccuncmmighnggaie 
Mrs. Prances J. Cates (Birmingham, 


Dr. Edith Seville Coale (Washington, 
EX! GPa ccacwesinopuisintiediesteneiond 
Mrs. Beryl G. Coulson (Malta, Ohio) - 
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America Is No Place for Racial Hatred and 
Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE $- 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, the Christ- 
mas night bombing of Harry T. Moore 
and his wife is a shocking and un-Amer- 
ican act which plays directly into the 
hands of the Communists who are carry- 
ing on propaganda against our demo- 
cratic form of government. At a time 
when our boys are dying in Korea to 
uphold the principles of democracv, it is 
disheartening and discouraging to find 
some narrow-minded and intolerant per- 
sons using violent means to undermine 
individual freedom within our own 
country. 

The victims were educated, conscien- 
tious citizens who sought only the ad- 
vancement of their race and of other mi- 
nority groups, and endeavored to im- 
plant in the minds of all those with 
whom they came into contact, the evils 
of racial and religious bias. 

All law-abiding, self-respecting citi- 
zens are naturally shocked and deter- 
mined that lawlessness of that Mature 
will not be condoned, The killers must 
be found and punished. Hundreds of 
plain American citizens, as well as or- 
ganizations representing labor, civic, re- 
ligious, and political groups have pro- 
tested the brutal murder and are de- 
manding a full investigation of the 
crime. Protests filed with the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Justice, State, 
and Federal legislators, 1nd the Gover- 
nor of the State of Florida have led to 
the start of a thorough investigation 
into the matter and with those forces 
behind the investigators we can feel we 
are well on the way to bring the culprits 
to justice. But we must, each and every 
one of us, continue our vigilance to the 
end that such further crimes will never 
again be perpetrated in any section of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to vigorously add 
my protest to those already filed, having 
full faith in the ability and fearlessness 
of our FBI and officers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to get the facts in the 
case, punish the culprits, and initiate 
action to thoroughly uproot any move- 
ment looking to violate the precepts of 
our Constitution and the right of all 
Americans, no matter what their race, 
creed, or color, to live in the full practice 
of the rights and freedom accorded 
them under the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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There Was No Lynching in 1951 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 4 » 54 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
opening of this, the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, those who 
would further invade or, in fact, destroy 
the last vestige of States’ rights will be 
pressing for the enactment of Federal 
statutes dealing with subjects exclusive- 
ly in the jurisdiction of the States. 

One of the measures, no doubt, will be 
the so-called antilynching law. As one 
who abhors any thought of lynching, I 
am pleased that this heinous crime is 
fast disappearing. In this connection, 
I attach hereto the following editorial 
from my home-town afternoon paper, 
—~  aegmpcncey Piedmont, of January 7, 


THERE WaS No LYNCHING IN 1951 


The Piedmont regards lynching as an 
especially heinous form of murder and it 
applauded the general assembly's considera- 
tion of a statute dealing specifically with 
the crime. But lynching has all but dis- 
appeared. 

And the annual report of the great and 
admirable Tuskegee Institute to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there was not a single 
lynching in the United States during 1951, 
at least not in the South. 

Tuskegee says there was a lynching in 
Orange County in Florida, but the crime re- 
ferred to was not, according to the dictionary 
definition, a lynching. It was a murder. A 
Negro man was murdered by a gang, in a 
manner not unlike that in which men, white 
anc Negro, are killed all over the country 
from time to time. 

Tuskegee says the man, Melvin Womack, 
26, was taken from his home and beaten. 
He was found by officers the day after he was 
taken out and died in a hospital 2 days later. 
It was a shameful crime, but it was not a 
lynching. 

The dictionary defines the verb “to lynch” 
as “to inflict punishment, especially death, 
upon, without the forms of law, as when a 
mob captures and hangs a suspected person.” 

A lynching, then, is the punishment or 
killing of an accused, without benefit of a 
trial, by persons not authorized by law to do 
so. The killing of Willie Earle in Greenville 
County in 1947 was a lynching. 

Tuskegee ventured the opinion in its report 
that Womack may have been mistaken for 
someone else. That may be and the motive 
of the mob may have been lynching; nobody 
seems to know. But the known facts about 
Womack's death do not fit the definition. 

The death of Melvin Womack, however, is 
not the only unpunished crime of the sort 
in Plorida at present. Equally as heinous 
and as deserving of punishment was the kill- 
ing of the NAACP official Moore by dyna- 
miting his home. 

However mistaken Moore might have been, 
if he had done anything at all wrong, no 
individual and no group of individuals had 
any right to do what was done to him. 

Both of these crimes redound to the shame 
of Florida, even as do the blasting of Negro 
homes and Jewish synagogues in the vicinity 
of Miami. 

The Senate crime investigation produced 
evidence that could hardly increase confi- 
dence in law enforcement in Florida, espe- 
cially in the Miami area. Furthermore, the 
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Ku Klux Klan 1s fairly strong, if claims of 
the leaders are to be believed, and there is 
much racial friction made worse by the Ku 
Klux Klan mentality of many of the people. 

This means that somebody in the Florida 
State government, maybe Gov. Fuller Warren, 
will have to take extraordinary measures to 
see that these crimes are solved. Florida's 
honor and the safety of its citizens, white 
and Negro, are at stake. 

We do not include Tuskegee in the cate- 
gory at all, but the wailing and the breast- 
beating on the part of the agitators over 
these crimes are contributing nothing to- 
ward the apprehension and punishment of 
the guilty. 

Nor does it contribute toward the complete 
stamping out of lynching to call a mob 
murder a lynching. 


S. 719, H. R. 2820: Clarification of Rob- 
inson-Patman Act in Regard to Price 
Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our manufacturers, primarily those deal- 
ing in products of heavy industry such 
as steel and cement, are in a quandary 
as to their future sales policies—particu- 
larly after the present abnormal demand 
in certain areas has subsided. In these 
industries the price of the transportation 
is a large factor in the ready-for-use-on- 
site price. 

In many localities, in which there was 
formerly an orderly selling market and 
a free and very competitive market, any- 
one wishing to buy portland cement to 
sell or use had the choice of many brands 
within the normal selling area. In the 
case of multiple mill companies, having 
from 10 to 18 such producing centers, 
their sales field covered large areas in 
our country, and a contractor covering 
similar areas had a known and satis- 
factory source o7 supply. 

Then came the court decision which 
many informed people believe banned 
the meeting of a competitor’s price in 
a legitimate, noncollusive transaction, 
This caused terrific confusion and deal- 
ers and contractors with satisfactory 
perennial sources of supply were thrown 
to the mercy of restricted-by-proximity 
sources of procurement which could not 
supply the tremendous demand, or were 
driven to pay what is known as an out- 
of-the-area price. This led either to 
the outlets of the nearest manufacturer 
setting an abnormal price for use of 
cement in his home town or the unfor- 
tunate dealer selling at a ruinous price 
or being priced out of the market. 

To relieve the confusion, President 
Truman verbally gave assurance that 
such was not the intent of the Court or 
Federal Trade Commission, but the ce- 
ment manufacturers who had so much 
at stake and those whose sales were not 
entirely in area wanted a definite assur- 
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ance of the legality. This is the object 
of S. 719 and H. R. 2820. 

Legal clarification rather than an at- 
tempt to disrupt established normal 
business procedures is the purpose of 
this legislation. Even some of those 
businesses which seek to oppose this leg- 
islation have what is known as shop- 
pers whose daily occupation is to go 
from store to store making purchases, 
from the price of which they determine 
their own sales price. The price on a 
standard size or amount of a standard- 
ized base commodity tends toward a 
recognized stable and generally a simi- 
lar figure in a given market. A lesser 
figure would indicate an inferior quality. 
A lower cr higher than a going price, 
legitimately given, is and always has 
been adjusted by that great activity in 
our free enterprise system called com- 
petition. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to have included 
in the Recorp a letter from Mr. John C. 
Bowen, executive vice president of one of 
the portland-cement producers in my 
section of the country. He is recognized 
in the industry as one of its ablest au- 
thorities and is also one of the repre- 
sentatives of this industry on the NPA 
Committee. I can assure you from per- 
sonal acquaintance with him that his 
views are well taken. His letter is as 
follows: 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Allentown, Pa., October 10, 1951. 
Hon. WALTER M. Mum™a, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Mumma: In response to your in- 
quiry about H. R. 2820 and its effect on the 
Robinson-Patman Act and on small busi- 
ness, I can assure you that the claims that 
this legislation will virtually wipe out the 
Robinson-Patman Act are quite unfounded. 

The one and only issue involved in this 
legislation is, “Does a seller have the right to 
meet, in good faith, the equally low price of 
a competitor?” A good many sincere people 
have been misled into believing that there is 
@ lot more to the legislation and that some 
far-reaching and sinister results will come 
from it. I assure you that this is not so, and 
I can assure you also that the clear right of 
a seller to meet a competitor's low price is 
of the greatest value to the small-business 
man. 

It is important to remember that until 
within the past few years the right of a seller, 
acting in good faith, to meet lower competi- 
tive prices has never been questioned. The 
Clayton Act and the Robinson-Patman Act, 
both as originally written and as amended, 
have always recognized good-faith meeting 
of competition as a defense against charges 
of price discrimination. Naturally the de- 
fense has not been a good one in the case of 
prices arrived at by collusion, nor should it 
be. But the right to meet competition has 
always been recognized as one of the things 
that gives the best assurance of a genuinely 
competitive market. 

It has only been during the past few years 
that some of the Court decisions and the 
claims of the Federal Trade Commission that 
good faith meeting of competition is not 
always permissible have cast doubt upon the 
question of whether a seller may authorize 
his sales organization to meet competition 
without running the risk of being legally pe- 
nalized. This has certainly worked to the 
disadvantage of the smaller buyer, as we 
know from many personal experiences in 
our business. 
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A simple illustration will show why this 
is so. As in many lines of business, it is not 
unusual for a cement manufacturer to sell 
all buyers in a market. There is keen com- 
petition between brands and much cus- 
tomer preference for brands, so the cement 
manufacturer likes to get the best dealer 
outlets he can in each market. The dealer 
in turn likes to make a connection with a 
manufacturer who does not sell all the out- 
lets in the town, so that he may have the 
full support of the manufacture’s sales or- 
ganization. 

Now as an example let us pick at random 
the city of Indianapolis. There are about 
20 buyers of cement in this market who reg- 
ulerly purchase direct from the manufac- 
turer. These accounts consist of ready-mix 
concrete producers, Suilding material deal- 
ers, concrete products manufacturers and 
contractors. There is one cement company 
located about 40 miles from Indianapolis 
which has the lowest freight rate and the 
lowest price in the market. There are three 
or four other cement manufacturers with 
higher freight rates who would undertake 
to meet the lowest price in the market if 
this may legally be done. None of them is 
meeting the low price now because they are 
not clear as to their right to do so. Thus 
all of the buyers in Indianapolis are delivered 
into the hands of one seller. Those whom 
the one seller is willing to sell can buy at 
the low price; those who cannot purchare 
from this one seller must look elsewhere for 
their cement at higher prices. The margin 
of profit on a commodity like cement is so 
low that if a buyer must pay a high price 
he cannot, in a normal market, survive. 

Examples of this kind can be quoted by 
the score, not only on cement but on all 
commodities on which transportation is a 
substantial part of the delivered cost. Cer- 
tainly the small-business man’s position is 
strengthened if the number of sellers com- 
peting for his business is increaed so that he 
may have reasonable assurance of always 
being able to supply his needs at the lowest 
cost prevailing in his market. 

That is what the legislation embodied in 
S. 719 and H. R. 2820 seeks to accomplish, 
and that is all. There is some difference in 
wording between the two bills, but I do not 
hesitate to say that the worth-while purposes 
of the legislation could be fully served by the 
passage of S. 719, which presents the issue 
simply and clearly. 

Yours very truly, 
JouHN C. Bowen, 
Executive Vice President. 


South Dakota Shows How To Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE . 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “South Dakota Tax Cut Shows 
United States It Can Be Done,” pub- 
lished in the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Ameri- 
can-News, of November 18, 1951. The 
article deals with the slashing of taxes 
by the efficient Republican administra- 
tion of my State. The State of South 
Dakota had levied some special taxes to 
take care of the soldiers’ bonus, amount- 
ing to about $10,000,000 a year for 3 
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years. On October 1, 1951, the State 
stopped such special taxes. That fact, 
so unusual in this era of high taxes, has 
attracted attention all over the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


QuITE a Stir ELsewHere—SovutH Dakota Tax 
Curt SHows Unrrep States Ir Can Be 
DoNnE 

(By Harold S. Milner) 


PrerreE.—South Dakota as a State feels like 
you as an individual do when you make the 
last payment on a car or a home—good. 

On October 1, it lopped off special taxes 
which were raising about $10,000,000 a year. 
They were being collected to pay what it 
considered a $30,000,000 obligation to its 
World War II veterans. 

The sparsely populated State, by voting a 
generous bonus, being the first to liquidate 
the debt, and by promptly hacking off the 
taxes, caused quite a stir elsewhere in the 
country. But the action caused hardly a 
ripple among the 662,740 home folks. 

The New York Daily News editorially ad- 
vocated an “expeditionary force” from Con- 
gress to South Dakota. Its purpose should 
be to learn how taxes can be cut in these 
times and how to operate on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, the newspaper said. 

The elimination of the tax was made with- 
out fanfare at home. Cutting taxes has been 
done before. In 1939, the property levy for 
State purposes was dumped. In 1941, the 
retail sales tax was cut from 3 percent to 
2 percent. In 1943, the State income tax 
was repealed. 

The people were informed long in advance 
that the taxes would end when the obligation 
to about 60,000 World War II veterans was 
paid. 

First, in 1949 when the bonus legislation 
was passed, the legislative act itself pledged 
repeal of the taxes when sufficient money 
was obtained. 

Twenty-one months before the taxes were 
repealed, former Gov. George T. Mickelson 
predicted the taxes would go off July 1, 1951. 
Then he made it more certain in his farewell 
address as he left office January 2. 

“We owe a solemn obligation to the peo- 
ple of this State to accomplish this at the 
earliest possible date,” Mickelson told the 
legislature. “Under no circumstances should 
you permit any part of these special taxes 
to remain in force for any other purpose— 
no matter how worthy that purpose may be.” 

Some special interests wanted to keep the 
taxes for highways, schools, and other pur- 
poses. Gov. Sigurd Anderson, who suc- 
ceeded Mickelson this year, was a member 
of the bonus board as attorney general. He 
stood pat and was prepared to veto any 
measure trying to grab the no-longer-needed 
tax money. 

The taxes were enacted by the 1949 legis- 
lature and took effect April 1 of that year. 
A bonded debt of $30,009,000 had been ap- 
proved by the voters who changed the con- 
stitutional debt limit to permit issuing of 
bonds needed to. pay off a veterans’ bonus. 

The liquidation of South Dakota’s bonus 
debt in short order proved you can borrow 
money, if you have money. 

The State had a whopping $16,000,000 gen- 
eral fund balance when it issued its bonds. 
The bonds were gilt-edged, short-term secu- 
rities, guaranteed by sure-fire money-raising 
taxes. 

The legislature showed its intent to liqui- 
date the bonus debt rapidly. It appropri- 
ated $7,500,000 from the general fund to 
start payments rolling. 

Bond issues totaling $21,000,000 were 
floated. Because they were adequately fi- 
nanced, they brought the State’s lowest in- 


terest rate of record and probably equal or 
better than obtained by any other State. 

The net interest cost was 1.0435 percent. 
When the last of the bonds mature on July 
15, 1953, they will have cost the State less 
than $200,000 in interest. The figure is 
lower than the interest rate indicates for two 
reasons: Some of the money was invested 
in short-term Government bonds before it 
was paid out. The money in the sinking 
fund, ready to pay off, has been invested like- 
wise and is drawing interest. 

The sad story of the World War I bonus 
made it easy to convince the people and the 
legislature that the World War II bonus 
should be paid quickly. That $6,000,000 
bonus was financed by long-term bonds 
which at the end of 20 years cost the State 
$7,500,000 in interest, or more than the 
amount paid the veterans of 1917-18. 

Most of the special levies by South Da- 
kota for its 1949 bonus were excise taxes. 
An exception was a 2 mill real- and personal- 
property levy. It produced $3,333,333.33 in 
2 years. 

The most revenue was realized by increas- 
ing the general sales and use taxes 1 percent. 
That made the total levy 3 percent, instead 
of 2 percent. It brought in close to $13,000,- 
000 and didn’t hamper the regular functions 
of State government. Only the increase ap- 
plied on the bonus. The sales tax reverted 
to 2 percent on October 1. 

Among the other taxes which died on Oc- 
tober 1 was a 3-percent tax on the retail price 
of liquor, beer, and cigarettes. The full 
amount of that tax, which was more than 
$3,000,000, was earmarked for the bonus 
fund. 

The 1 percent additional registration tax 
on new cars and aircraft produced more than 
$2,000,000. It died with the other taxes. 

The 1949 Bonus Act was liberal, because it 
paid a maximum of $650. The deadline for 
filing claims was July 1, 1950, and payment 
was to be completed by last December 30. 

There were 60,146 claims filed, of which 
57,878 were allowed. They totaled $27,424,- 
797 and averaged $473.84 each. 

Funds on hand July 1 were ample and the 
taxes could have been repealed. However, 
the legislature, at the request of Governor 
Anderson, provided a special Pearl Harbor 
bonus. The lawmakers failed to meet the 
July 1 deadline. They were given until 
September 1, 1951, in which to get their 
forms filed. 

The 1949 bonus law required 90 days in 
service before a veteran was eligible for 50 
cents a day for domestic duty and 75 cents a 
day for overseas service. The top was $500 
for home service and $650 for foreign. 

That was the reason for the Pearl Herbor 
bonus. The 1951 legislature approved pay- 
ment of the $650 maximum to dependents of 
deceased veterans. If they had drawn some 
money under the 1949 law, the dependents 
received the difference to make a total of 
$650. 

The legislature appropriated $675,000 for 
the dependents and $150,000 for living veter- 
ans delinquent in filing. That was the rea- 
son the taxes didn't cease on July 1, as was 
expected. 

Bonus Director Chester K. Snyder reported 
1,445 dependents have received $448,262.69 
under the 1951 law for an average of $310.21. 
Payment has been made to 220 delinquent 
flyers, a total of $98,462.25 and an average of 
$447.55. 

Father of South Dakota’s bonus law was 
Representative Henry Metz, 76, Miranda, who 
lost a son, Francis, in the Battle of the Bulge 
December 21, 1944. He authored the consti- 
tutional amendment which submitted the 
issue to the voters. 
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Death of Mrs. Robert F. Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, during 
the recess the wife of the distinguished 
former Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, Robert F. Rich, was called to the 
higher life. She was a fine Christian 
woman, whose activities will be greatly 
missed. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Commu- 
nity Loss,” published in the Lock Haven 
(Pa.) Express, of December 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The period after the funeral is the time 
when loss strikes hard. When the neces- 
sary tasks have been finished, when the 
throngs have gone away, when the routine 
of living must be resumed—that is when 
grief is hardest, not only for those who must 
go back into a house suddenly rendered 
empty, but for those whose ties were less 
constant and close, whose loss is not a mem- 
ber of the family, but someone who made 
the community a better place, a kinder place, 
a@ happier place, in which to live. 

That is the kind of grief which is being 
felt by the wide circle of those who shared 
the community life of Woolrich, as they try 
to adjust themselves to the realization that 
Julia Rich has died. 

Hers was not a public life, except as she 
shared the public life of her husband, which 
she did with gentleness and grace—but the 
grief she leaves behind is one in which the 
public shares. Widely, in Lock Haven, in 
Jersey Shore, in Williamsport, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and wherever else Mrr. Rich 
stayed long enough to let people get ac- 
quainted with her, the feeling of sorrow 
over the changed world created by her de- 
parture is strong. 

That feeling of loss has been expressed 
best, perhaps, by a friend of hers who writes: 

“Sadness hangs over our little village. 
Julia has gone. 

“Forty some years ago she came to Wool- 
rich, the bride of Robert F. Rich and a 
stranger to most of the people. But every- 
one soon grew to love her. She was a perfect 
wife, an iceal mother, and a loyal and sin- 
cere friend to everyone. “Bob” could not 
have found a more suitable wife had he 
hunted the country over. She was never too 
busy and ill to help people with the church 
activities, the schools, with any and every- 
thing that made this a better world. We 
loved her sense of humor, her sweet smile 
and her vigorous zest for living. 

“Julia said, last February, before leaving 
for the south, ‘I love the people of Woolrich 
and have the most kindly feeling for old 
and young, for rich and poor. They are a 
fine group of citizens. They always treated 
me as one of them and I am and hope that 
I always will be. It is a grand place to live 
and I am glad to be back home for the rest 
of my days.’ 

“Though we have lost her, she made a 
place in our hearts by which she will always 
be remembered.” 

Such a tribute, echoed by many hearts, 
would be appreciated by Mrs. Rich. It is 
the tribute she merited through a lifetime 
of kindliness, simplicity and sincerity. 
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A New Look at American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or s 
HON. FRANK CARLSON # 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “It’s Time for a New Look at 
American Foreign Policy,” delivered by 
the Honorable Alf M. Landon, of To- 
peka, before the Rotary Club at Oska- 
loosa, Kans., on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 27,, 1951. 

Mr. Landon was the Republican nom- 
inee for President in 1936, and is a past 
Governor of the State of Kansas. 

In this address Governor Landon pro- 
poses a complete collective blockade by 
all the free governments of the world of 
all the slave states. 

His proposal of actual application of 
the principles of economic sanctions by 
the United Nations is one that deserves 
thoughtful consideration in our present 
stalemate of our foreign affairs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as iollows: 


Ir’s Time For A New Look aT AMERICAN 
FOREIGN PoLicy 


(By Alf M. Landon) 


After an appalling waste of American dol- 
lars in scrapping World War II military 
equipment and at the cost of American blood 
in Korea—we are back today where we were 
in 1945 in bargaining power. 

At that time we had the most formidable 
armed might the world has ever seen. That 
force could and should have been our most 
potent bargaining agent with the Com- 
munists. 

Owing to the stupidity of our leaders we 
junked it and resorted to big talk—without 
the means of backing up our proposals. We 
even betrayed some of our allies. 

We are now approaching the peak of pro- 
duction and military efficiency. Our allies 
that were flat on their backs are, at least, 
getting on their knees. 

What is the history of nations when they 
reach the peak of their armed strength? 

They either eventually fight or work out 
live and let live pwlicies, involving all the 
principal powers, that are of sufficient in- 
ducement to each nation to keep its pledges. 

The resulting peace may be uneasy, as 
peace always is when based on force. But 
time has a way of easing tensions. 

In the face of armed threat from another 
principal power, nations do aot slip back into 
a weakened position, when their national 
existence is at stake. We know now that 
the only way to deal with communism is 
strictiy on a utilitarian basis. Also that we 
must have the strength to enforce any agree- 
ment reached with them. Because the min- 
ute you do not have the strength to do that, 
and a contract no longer suits their purposes, 
they ditch it and cut your throat. 

The Soviet has based its strategy on the 
Communist theories that democracies are 
decadent and that America will bleed itself 
bankrupt in its present policies of building 
up the military and economic strength of the 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

We must become militarily strong, but we 
must not become economically weak. It is 
the job of our leaders to see that delicate 


balance must be reached and maintained 
even at the expense of our standard of living. 

That assumption by the Soviet, that voters 
of democracies are decadent and not as pa- 
triotic as Communists, can be a tragic mis- 
take for all civilization as well as for Russia. 

In the final weighing of strength the bal- 
ance of power is not in who has the “mostest”” 
atom bombs or gets into action with them 
“fustest.” 

The balance of power is the productive 
capacities of the peace-loving democracies, 
their grip on the supply of vital petroleum, 
and in the inadequacies of the Communist 
transportation system, productive capacity, 
and general technical knowledge for main- 
taining their machine equipment in efficient 
running conditions under the stress and 
strain of war operation. 

The Soviet attempted in 1947 to obtain 
the assured supply of gasoline vital to the 
insatiable demands of modern war when in- 
ternal disturbances were fomented in Iran 
and Red troops were mobilized on the Iranian 
frontier. 

Then for the first time, since the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt in 1933, America 
stopped its appeasement of communism. 

Although we had junked in two short years 
the most formidable armed force ever as- 
sembled, we were not completely disarmed 
because we had the monopoly of the atom 
bomb. That, I believe, deterred an attack 
on Iran and possibly Western Europe at that 
time. 

Since then Russia set off an atomic explo- 
sion in 1949. 

Assuming that the Communists could get 
control of the crude petroleum of Iran to- 
morrow, there still remains the critical 
problem to the Soviet of the construction of 
thousands of miles of pipelines, tank cars, 
and storage tanks. All that demands sev- 
eral years of time and millions of tons of 
steel which is not available to the Soviet. 

Also the productive capacity of the west- 
ern democracies is greater today over the 
Communist countries than it was in 1949, 

On top of that fundamental weakness of 
the Soviet in gasoline and productive ca- 
pacity, our military forces are approaching 
the most efficient cend'tior since 1945. The 
value of masses of manpower in war has 
steadily declined with technological improve- 
ment of gun power. 

Dr. Alvin C. Graves in charge of testing all 
our atomic weapons said recently that Amer- 
ican atomic strength is twice as great as it 
was a year ago. 

The twofold increase he referred to applied 
to both atomic know-how and weapons 
stockpile. 

To halt the aggressive actions of the Soviet 
the free world, led and supported by the 
United States, is endeavoring to mobilize its 
military, industrial, and moral might. 

In this regard the United States will spend 
$7,500,000,000 for foreign aid during the fiscal 
year ending June 2C. 1952. Of this amount 
about six billion will go for weapons and 
other military material. About 90 percent 
of this money will be spent on the defensive 
forces of the NATO. 

On our own preparedness program we plan 
to spend $50,000,000,000 a year for the next 
3 years. 

At the same time we are building an active 
armed force to a strength of three and a 
half million men. The Army will be organ- 
ized into 18 divisions, plus a number of regi- 
mental combat teams and supporting units. 
The Navy will have fleet of 1,161 ships with 
necessary aircraft and supporting elements, 
The Fleet Marine Force will consist of 214 
divisions with essential aircraft and support- 
ing units, and the Air Force will build up 
to 95 wings with separate squadrons and 
supporting units. 
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At that time the Armed Forces will have 
nearly reached their authorized strengths 
and goals. 

As long as the Soviet could get what it 
wanted by violating its agreements and we 
said “thankee sir” every time it kicked us in 
the pants—the Soviet continued to violate 
its pledges. 

But now it’s a horse of a different color. 
We no longer knuckle down to the Com- 
munists. In a nutshell that is what the war 
in Korea is about. 

The Soviet faces not only the greatest pro- 
ductive nation in the world—girding for 
action—but it faces all the rest of the free 
peoples of the world. 

Surely the men of the Kremlin know that 
war between the Soviet and democracy would 
destroy both. There would be no victor in 
such a war—except for a new bunch of totali- 
tarian maniacs. Communism breeds on the 
chaos, turmoil, and desperation that resulis 
from world wars—but so does fascism. The 
regime in power must always produce victory 
to escape its own downfall. No one knows 
that better than the cold calculators of the 
Kremlin. 

Stalin cannot lead an ideological crusade 
and be another Genghis Khan at one and the 
same time. 

For our situation the policy of contain- 
ment has just about reached its limit as far 
as more money is concerned through sub- 
sidies to our allies. 

Our aid to the world through ECA—the 
four-point program—mutual assistance, etc., 
speaks well for the high ideals and humani- 
tarian attitudes of America. 

No other country in the history of mankind 
has ever given so unstintingly of its re- 
sources. Yet some of the countries we must 
depend upon in any conflict are still facing 
bankruptcy and are headed by weak coalition 
governments. . 

In another a friendly administration pre- 
cariously holds the reins of government, 
while confronted with the largest Com- 
munist Party outside of the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites. 


Those same countries we are trying to 
strengthen will not accept the fact that they 
are no longer the great powers. 

They are living in dreams of the past 


glories. They quibble about military com- 
mands. They procastinate on their military 
preparedness program. They refuse to adopt 
economic measures essential to getting on 
their own feet. 

At the same time they endeavor to main- 
tain control over the internal policies of 
countries that are stirring under a tidal wave 
of nationalism for control of their own 
affairs. 

There is no doubt that we need Western 
Europe and must do all that we can humanly 
do to keep it from falling tato the hands of 
the Communists. But we cannot go on sup- 
porting peoples who are not convinced of 
their own danger. 

The peoples of Western Europe should 
know they need us more than we need them. 

True, the Reds have over 150 divisions fac- 
ing west. True, the Kremlin controls the 
destinies of 800,000,000 people, or roughly 34 
percent of the total world population. That 
represents a very impressive military poten- 
tial. However, military strength cannot be 
evaluated merely on the basis of a head 
count. 

The population of the United States and 
free Europe amounts to 275,000,000—not 
large in comparison to the Communist bloc. 
But they are the most highly skilled and 
most productive people in the world. That 
is the main deterrent to open war. 

That fact is thrown into sharp relief when 
the resources of the Soviet world and the 
free world are compared on the basis of 
annual income. The resources available to 
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us, leaving out of account Latin America and 
southern portions of the British Common- 
Wealth, total $336,000,000,000, while the 
total Soviet bloc is only ninety-nine billion. 

Going a step further we find the free world 
enjoys a marked superiority in power and 
in raw materials of almost every kind. As 
things stand today, the free nations have a 
$-to-1 advantage over the Communists in 
coal, a 5-to-1 advantage in steel, and a 6-to-1 
advantage in power. 

That advantage plus their shortage of 
gasoline has been chiefly responsible for de- 
terring open Red aggression in Europe. 

The Communist leaders have proved them- 
selves ruthless, strong, and resourceful. 

That threat is in being. It is powerful 
and it is relentless. Let us have no dou dts 
on that score. Within the past 11 years 
Soviet Russian, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany 
have disappeared behind the iron curtain; 
also, the power of China has been added to 
the Kremlin. In all, Soviet Russia has been 
adding territory at the rate, astounding as ’t 
seems, of 44 square miles per hour during 
the past 11 years. 

It seems to me that we have reached a 
stalemate in almost every corner of the world. 
In the next 2 or 3 years we will probably have 
reached our peak in industrial output and 
military build-up. But what assurance do 
we have that the situation will be any dif- 
ferent in 3 years than what it is today? 

The United States is now in one of the 
best bargaining positions we have ever en- 
joyed since 1945. We and the Russians are 
at a stalemate. Therefore, now is the time 
for a re-examination of our foreign policy— 
besed on the realities of the international 
situation. 

I believe we should say frankly to the 
members of the United Nations that up to 
the present time there has been too much 
collecting action and not enough collective 
action on their part. 

Therefore, the United States proposes a 
complete collective blockade by all the free 
governments of the world of all the slave 
states. By blockade, I mean the complete 
stopping of all intercourse with the Com- 
munist states in the way of commercial trade 
and of travel. In other words, a real 
thorough actual application of the prin- 
ciples of economic sanctions by the United 
Nations. That policy is provided for in its 
charter, but has never had an honest-to- 
goodness trial. 

The same limitations should be applied to 
the Communists outside the iron curtain by 
the members of the United Nations that the 
Soviet applies inside the iron curtain to the 
peoples of the free countries—until the So- 
viet is willing to relax its pressures every- 
where on the free governments of the world. 

The loss of any potential profits to the 
members of the United Nations through 
stopping their trade with the Communist 
slave states—if it is Impossible to reach any 
sensible understanding with the Soviet— 
would be compensated in part by trade with 
each other. 

I believe the Soviet would not be able to 
long stand such a policy. As I have pointed 
out they are in no position to start a war. 

Therefore, the application on the Com- 
munists of the same restrictions existing 
behind the iron curtain on other peoples 
would probably result in relieving Soviet 
aggression throughout the world. 

That, I have granted, may well be a tense 
peace. How long it would last I cannot pre- 
dict. But it would appear that the advan- 
tage would be on our side. While we stabi- 
lized our economy, and that of the free world, 
our military might could also be strength- 
ened. 

The same is true of the Soviets and their 
bloc, but to a lesser degree. The Soviet 
Union with its hodgepodge of satellites is 


now enjoying a shaky supremacy. There is 
growing unrest within its satellites. That 
could lead to the internal disintegration of 
the Soviet Empire and open revolt. 

Such a policy of economic sanctions as I 
have briefly outlined would be a calculated 
risk—but a risk well worth taking for our 
own survival. 


Tribute to Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, by George E. Watson, Wiscon- 
sin State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
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HON. HOMER FERGUSON S 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hoid in my hand a most interesting in- 
troductory address delivered by one of 
the outstanding educational leaders in 
America, the State superintendent of 
public instruction at Madison, Wis., Mr. 
George E. Watson. This address was 
delivered on the occasion of a dinner 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., on Decem- 
ber 17, 1951, at which a presentation 
was made by the Senior League Service 
Club to our colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from the Badger State [Mr. WILEY]. 

I believe that Mr. Watson’s comments 
on that occasion are inspiring from 
every standpoint and constitute a de- 
served expression of admiration on the 
part of the people of his State for our 
associate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Watson’s tribute to our colleague 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 4 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Weisbrodt, Senator WILEY, members of 
the Senior League Service Club, guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I have the honor of making 
a presentation. It is an honor which I 
greatly appreciate. In all presentations, I 
believe two aspects are of significance: What 
kind of a group is making the presentation 
and to whom is the presentation being made. 

The Senior League Service Club is present- 
ing this award. The award is being made as 
all awards are, or should be made, jn the 
epirit of that which the Senior League Service 
Club believes to be important and is made 
to one who in the opinion of that organiza- 
tion epitomizes that which the organization 
believes. 

The Senior League Service Club has three 
principles permeating its organizational 
ideals. 

The Senior League Service Club has faith 
in America. Would that we all had faith in 
this, our land. America, as I read my history 
books, emerged upon the world stage with 
three characteristics. The first character- 
istic was a dream—a dream of a land of 
equality, of freedom of opportunity—not for 
some, but for all. The second American 
characteristic was a pioneering courage in 
the pursuit of that dream—a de- 
termination that through vicissitudes and 
dark hours, through days of victory and pros- 
perity, through the years whatever they may 
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hold, to progress toward the complete realiza- 
tion of that dream. 

The third characteristic is one of positive, 
aggressive statesmanship. The American 
dream is not one to be advanced furtively, 
to be trimmed to the gales of the moment. 
The American dream is not one to be pre- 
sented defensively or apologetically. It is 
not a vision or an objective of which you and 
I should ever be ashamed. This forthright 
clarion call to better days and better living, 
to greater freedom and to greater social jus- 
tice—this has been America—historically. 

Our greatest need at this dark hour, as we 
try to indicate our faith in America—our 
greatest need is for the voice of America to 
be heard in the good old American way. I 
mean not only the radio voice attempting to 
penetrate the iron curtain, I mean your voice 
and my voice, the voice of our leaders, our 
scholars, our business and professional men, 
our club women, and the rest of us—the 
plain ordinary folk of America—this voice 
should again rise high over the pessimism, 
the suspicion and the fears of the world of 
today. This American voice needs to ring 
high in our faith in America. 

Secondly, the Senior League Service Club 
testifies to its hope in youth. I, too, share 
that hope. My hope is builded upon my 
contact with youth, and is based upon my 
knowledge that the youth of America has 
never failed America in its hour of need. 
Who are these youth? We speak of them 
sometimes as though they were strangers, 
unrelated to any of us, unacquainted with 
our American homes, schools, and churches. 
Sometimes it would appear that youth, as 
we criticize them, is a new specie of human 
life without ancestors, without parents, with- 
out social connections, unknown to and un- 
wanted by us, the perfectly adjusted well 
a successful adults of our communi- 

es. 

No; the youth of America are the children 
of America—the proper and natural products 
of the homes from which they come, the 
communities in which they live and the 
times in which it is their fate to live. 

But I have hope—a confident hope, that 
youth will advance the cause of decency, 
liberty, and freedom as youth always has 
done down through our history. Hope in 
youth; yes, it is the youth of each of our 
generations that have been and are now 
willing to make the supreme sacrifice in the 
advancing of this American dream of ours. 
I have hope in the youth. Do you? If we 
have that hope, then it is our responsibility 
to believe in youth, to work with youth, to 
help youth, to defend youth, and to so be- 
lieve, work and help in the realization that 
the youth of today are the citizens of to- 
morrow. 

Finally, the Senior League Service Club 
believes in charity to all mankind. Charity, 
munkind—two greatly misunderstood words 
in‘ this year of 1951. Charity is not con- 
fined to food, clothing and shelter, to com- 
munity funds, church collection plates, or 
even the Marshall plan. Charity is broader 
than all of these, important as they are. 
Charity is deeper than gifts from one to an- 
other. Charity is in reality our interpreta- 
tion of our Christian relationship one to 
another, Charity of thought, charity of ex- 
pression, charity of opinion—charity on Sun- 
day, charity on the other days of the week— 
charity in the work-a-day practical acknowl- 
edgment, that not only are we our brother's 
keeper, but more important, we are no more 
worthy or important than our brother, 

“All mankind”—and you and I start think- 
ing of far-away places and strange people. 
There are far-away places and strange peo- 
ple about which you and I should be con- 
cerned. But there are familiar places and 
there are neighbors about whom we should 
be concerned, also. 
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Address by Donald R. Wilson Before the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
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Charity to all mankind means in a prac- 
tical analysis that there is but one world, 
try as hard as we may tu divide it. My 
concern, your concern, am the concern of 

be toward the develop- 
ment and saefguarding of such liberty, jus- 
tice, decency in all of mankind everywhere, 
that peace so wanted by this tired and 
frightened world will come. If all mankind 
had charity for all mankind, then our Christ- 
mas carols could ring out loudly and clearly. 

Such are the ideals permeating the organ- 
ization gathered here tonight with the rest 
of us—their fortunate guests. Such are the 
ideals of the group Wishing to present an 
award to one here in our midst. 

And, who is the recipient? He is one who 
epitomizes these ideals. He is one whom the 
Senior League Service Club is happy to 
’ honor and one whom I am proud to know 

y. Knowing him personally, I am 
happy that I can so enthusiastically endorse 
the choice of the Senior League Service Club 
and participate in this delightful event. 

His life has been devoted to a faith in 
America—as no one will devote himself to 

of public service unless he has faith in 
America. Public servants have a desire to 
serve and have a conviction of an ability to 
serve. Public servants must be ready to 
the responsibilities of leadership, to 
be willing to make difficult decisions, and ac- 
cept the divided public reaction to such de- 
cisions. Public servants who are upright 
and sincere will never get rich. 

Public servants can be faithful, forthright, 
fearless, and factual—but our best public 
servants have a faith in America. The recip- 
ient of this award tonight has that old- 
fashioned faith. 

The recipient has high confidence in and 
love for young people. He is a grandfather, 
idolized by his grandchildren; a father, loved 
and respected by his four children. He is a 
favorite—not just because he is “dad” or 
“grandpa”—but he is a favorite rather be- 
cause he loves young people. He believes in 
them, he likes them, he understands them— 
and at this moment in his late sixties, he is 
still a young person. He is youthful, because 
he still looks forward. That, after all, is a 
testimony to his faith in youth who are 
drawing the blueprints for tomorrow. 

Charity to all mankind—it could be meas- 
ured in terms of historic documents, in par- 
ticipation in historic events and in fateful 
decisions in high places. Those are the acid 
tests—not what one says in partisan debates, 
but how one thinks in critical situations 
when the chips of human destiny are down 
on the international table. All of that I 
recognize and will gladly testify to so far as 
this honored recipient is concerned. 

But one does not acquire the milk of 
human charity by participation in large de- 
cisions in high places. Preeminence in gov- 
ernment does not, unfortunately, guarantee 
preeminence in personal characteristics. 
One in high places acts pretty much as he 
acted in the ordinary walks of life. The re- 
cipient of this award was and is a humble 
God-fearing man. The recipient of this 
award was and is a kindly gentleman. The 
recipient of this award tonight always has 
liked ordinary people and still likes ordinary 
people. He does have charity, he is human, 
he is concerned about mankind. 

The ideals of the Senior League Service 
Club: Faith in America, hope in youth, char- 
ity to all mankind are personalized in this 
recipient. The plaque will be comfortable 
with him; he will be comfortable with the 
plaque. I am happy, therefore, on behalf 
of the Senior League Service Club, to present 
this plaque to my good friend and yours. 
This plaque that reads: “Presented by the 
Senior League Service Club of America in 
recognition and appreciation of his out- 
standing contribution to America. Date, De- 
cember 17, 1951, Milwaukee, Wis., to Sena- 
tor ALEXANDER WILEY.” 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10,1952 S 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have rrinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Donald R. Wilson, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, before the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on November 15, 1951. I recom- 
mend this address as one of the finest I 
have ever heard. The gentleman told 
the truth. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY NATIONAL COMMANDER 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DONALD R. WIL- 
SON, BEFORE THE INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE LUNCHEON aT INDIANAPOLIS, NO- 
VEMBER 15, 1951 


“What a time. What a civilization. How 
long, O Cataline, will you continue to abuse 
our patience?” 

With those words, Cicero began his de- 
nunciation of the Catalinian conspirators. 

I speak to you, today, of the destiny of 
America. I speak to you of its glorious and 
inspiring past and of its perilous present. 
I speak to you, as fellow Americans, proud 
of their country, sure of its future, but per- 
plexed, aroused, and angered as to its pres- 
ent. I speak to you with a gravity of pur- 
pose and with a deep sense of responsibility 
to the American Legion and to the country 
we all love, fully conscious of the fact, and 
hopeful, that these words may reach every 
nook and cranny of these United States and 
particularly into the innermost and highest 
councils of our Government. 

Yesterday, the press of America reported 
the brutal, barbaric, and inhuman massacre 
of over 5,000 fine and patriotic American 
soldiers by our North Korean and Red Chi- 
nese opponents. The announcement of this 
tragic fact, which will bring heartache and 
grief to so many fine American families, 
struck America with such stunning and ir- 
resistible force that it will no longer be pos- 
sible for our Government to alibi the con- 
temptible and intolerable incompetency of 
our own State Department. 

The history of warfare is r<plete with 
accounts of brutalities, but never before in 
the history of America have we had to rely 
upon the existerce of brutalities to arouse 
our people to a realization of the immediacy 
of the danger presented to their own be- 
loved country. In a sense it is ironic that 
such brutalities have accomplished the 
thorough arousal of the American people 
wen they had so complacently and with 
such blithe spirit accepted 100,000 Korean 
casualties containing over 14,000 dead, or 
more than twice as many as were killed in 
a comparable period of World War II. 

But I hasten to assure you that this com- 
placent and irresponsible attitude is not the 
fault of the American people. They have 
been callously victimized by their own Gov- 
ernment through the medium of the psy- 
chology of deemphasis and fear. 

During a period of increasing points of 
tension and crisis, the American people have 
been bombarded by their own Government 
with propaganda calculated to underplay the 
gravity of the situation with which they are 
Taced, 
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When atom bomb secrets were stolen by 
spies and traitors it was assumed that the 
enormity of the crime could be lessened by 
reference to military relations with an ally. 
When the influence of Russian agents made 
itself felt, even in the highest councils of 
our Government, every effort was made to 
cover up the extent of the infiltration. When 
the Soviet Union began its excursions against 
the countries of Europe and Asia, alarm was 
voiced, but action in most instances was lack- 
ing. When country after country began to 
fall under the yoke of the Soviet Union, the 
peril was acknowledged, but the impossibility 
of dealing with it was overemphasized. When 
Russian excursions through the medium of 
trained Russian forces were made in China, 
our former Chinese allies were called crooks, 
and it was carefully explained that there was 
no real communistic threat in that area of 
the world. When support was needed it was 
withheld, and when tragedy struck it was 
condoned. When the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment became victorious, some effort was made 
to have its victory legalized by providing for 
the recognition of the government of mur- 
derers. When an aroused American public 
refused to accept the recognition of Red 
China, we were shocked to learn that consid- 
erable favorable attention was, in fact, being 
given to the request that Red China be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. When the full 
extent of Communist perfidy made itself felt 
in the unprovoked aggression which took 
place on June 25, 1950, against the Republic 
of South Korea, American arms, ships, and 
planes were suddenly thrown in to fill the 
gap which had been created by unrealistic 
and short-sighted diplomats. 

After the military had arrived at a point 
where victory was within their grasp, di- 
plomacy reasserted itself, and we were sud- 
denly and without warning told that victory 
was considered to be diplomatically unde- 
sirable. 

When 100,000 American casualties had been 
sacrificed, we were told that the time had 
come to negoti1'c with the North Korean 
and Red Chine uemies. We were told that 
negotiation affuided the only opportunity for 
@ successful conclusion of one of the most 
remarkable “police actions” in the history of 
the world. 

When this diplomatic stupidity had been 
revealed in all its pristine glory, we were 
then told that the time had com~ to launch 
@ real psychological offensive against our 
communistic opponents. With all their cus- 
tomar, acumen, the leaders of our State De- 
partment concluded that the most effective 
thing which they could do would be to appear 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
and engage in a debate on disarmament cal- 
culated to prove what every thinking person 
in the world already knows, namely, that 
the Soviet Union is not interested in dis- 
armament and is not interesteii in anything 
«ther than her own supremacy in the world 
und the enslavement of all the peoples in it. 

These recént disclosures of bloody 
massacres of Amcrican prisoners of war lend 
added emphasis to the fact that the time 
has come when the business of waging war 
must be taken out of the hands of our State 
Department and placed exclusively in the 
hands of our military leaders to the end that 
the war may be promptly brought to a vic- 
torious conclusion and that further blood- 
letting may be stopped. 

Of course, there is some considerable effort 
apparently being made to indicate that the 
original figures released yesterday are high. 
Let us suppose that the number of American 
soldiers brutally slain was only 2,500 or 1,000. 
Would the leaders of our State Department 
then consider that our North Korean and 
Chinese Communist opponents were less 
brutal or more susceptible to negotiation 
than if the original figures are true? If they 
do, that is merely another piece of evidence 
of the complete divergency between the 
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opinion of the American people and those 
who presume to conduct the foreign policy 
for the American people. 

These atrocities give the lie once and for 
all to all those people, even those in the 
high places of our Government, who con- 
sider that the business of foreign relations 
is not the business of the American Legion. 
They give the lie to all those who assert that 
the American Legion’s concern with the se- 
curity of America and the conduct of its 
foreign relations is politically inspired. Cer- 
tainly the mothers, fathers, wives, and loved 
ones of those listed as missing in action are 
not thinking in political terms, when they 
inquire, How long will this last? We deny 
the right of any man or any group of men 
to demand of us or of you the American 
people that you sit idly by while the sol- 
diers of America are brutally slain for less 
than complete and total victory, as quickly 
as it can be achieved through the medium of 
whatever weapons, atomic or otherwise, 
which may be militarily desirable to use. 

These atrocities give added emphasis to 
the thinking which prompted the American 
Legion to demand by a resolution over- 
whelmingly passed at its last national con- 
vention, that the Korean war be won. 

Appeasement can only lead to contempt. 
It can only lead to a feeling of insecurity 
on the part of those who look to us for 
leadership. Nations living under the threat 
of direct aggression from the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to take solace from the 
conduct of the operation in Korea. It is not 
@ persuasive argument for us to use if, by 
our example in Korea, we say to them that 
we will involve them in a war, that we will 
destroy their lands, that we will kill their 
people, but that we will not defeat their 
enemy. For those reasons we consider it 
vital to bring the Korean war to a successful 
military conclusion. In doing so, we want 
it clearly understood and we want to hear 
in clear and unmistakable language from 
our own leaders that the defense of Formosa 
will be continued, that the Chinese Nation- 
alists or any other patriotic group of Chinese 
who will fight the Communist Chinese will 
be supported and encouraged through eco- 
nomic aid, military advice, guerrilla activi- 
ties, and otherwise. 

To win the Korean war, it will be neces- 
sary, first of all, to throttle economically 
both North Korea and the Red Chinese Gov- 
ernment. To that end, the shipment of 
goods, supplies, and equipment must be cut 
off from them by means of a naval blockade 
of their own shores. 

It is not enough, however, to indulge in 
the mere economic throttling of the enemy. 
Modern war is very largely a matter of logis- 
tics. Necessarily, therefore, our Air Force 
must range over the points of concentration 
of supplies, equipment, and manpower, and 
must bomb and destroy those bases which 
permit the continued military operations by 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
Governments. 2 

It was necessary for us to go into Korea, 
We went in to repel and punish the ag- 
gressors. We, as a people, necessarily at that 
time subscribed to the doctrine of victory. 
The doctrine of victory was subsequently re- 
pudiated, however, by our governmental 
spokesman. It must now be reasserted in 
clear and unmistakable language and with 
devastating and forceful action. 

The winning of the Korean war, however, 
is only one step in the offensive which must 
be launched by the United States of America 
during these critical times. It is no longer 
possible for us to speak merely of the con- 
tainment of communism in a passive sense. 
It is necessary for us, now, as never before, 
to launch our own real psychological and 
ideological offensive against the encroach- 
ments of communism. Before we can do so, 
we must appreciate the tremendous strengths 
which we possess. We must respect them, 
be proud of them, and willing to throw them 
into this ideological operation, 


I speak first of the moral and the phil- 
osophical strength that belongs to America. 
I speak of the strength that comes to a people 
who believe in a righteous and just God, who 
contribute to the moral and spiritual uplift 
of their communities, and their Nation, 
through the medium of the strength which 
they give to their religious institutions. I 
speak of the strength that comes out of the 
existence of the most revolutionary concept 
of government the world has ever known; 
namely, that every man has an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. I speak of the victory that the 
revolutionary concept won over the forces 
of feudalism and oppression, and I assert, 
that if we manifest our confidence in the 
validity of that concept, we have it within 
our power once again to destroy modern 
feudalism as it is manifested by the Rus- 
sian state. 

Secondly, I speak to you of the material 
strength of America. This Nation has a 
greater industrial and productive capacity 
than any other nation in the world today. 
The industrial strength of this Nation is the 
one thing which Stalin has admitted in years 
gone by that he feared. Now is the time to 
activate that tremendous potential and to 
make its full force felt during these critical 
times. 

Thirdly, I speak to you of the military 
might of America. There are those who say 
that if we should endeavor to win the war 
in Korea and if we should endeavor to ac- 
tivate and press forward with our moral and 
material might, the Soviet Union would 
thereupon destroy many of our cities and 
launch a third majors world cond@ict. I sey 
to you who may fear the onset of world 
war III that unless we activate this power 
that is ours, and unless we strive for victory 
now, then world war III will be brought to 
us by the Russians at the time, at the place, 
and under the circumstances considered to 
be most favorable to them. 

Never in the history of America has the 
challenge which is presented to us been so 
great. Never have the leaders of our State 
Department shown themselves to be so ut- 
terly and completely inep:, spineless, and 
out of tune with the wishes of the American 
people. Because these leaders of our State 
Department have led us down a disastrous 
path from glory and supremacy to humilia- 
tion and weakness; because of their inability 
to have a thorough American concept of the 
destiny and the greatness of the United 
States, we of the American Legion firmly 
demand that*this present corps of leaders in 
the State Department be summarily dis- 
missed. We demand that they be replaced 
with men who have an understanding of the 
necessity for dynami: and courageous lead- 
ership—men who will provide it with un- 
questioned loyalty, high purpose, and real- 
istic views. They must have unquestioned 
courage and undeviating confidence in Amer- 
ican power and ingenuity, to the end that we 
may all face the future with resolution and 
determination and with the firm knowledge 
that our distiny will be achieved and that 
the peace of the world will be secured, not 
through compromise and humiliation, but 
through strength, respect, and spiritual and 


Reflections of an Income-Tax Payer 
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HON. IRVING M. IVES + 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Reflections of an Income-Tax 
Payer,” by Elinore Morehouse Herrick, 
which appeared in the December 14, 1951, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REFLECTIONS OF AN INCOME-TAx PAYER—WHaAT 
Micut Be Done To SIMPLIFY AND Tnepnove 
THE SYSTEM 


(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 


Like millions of other Americans who earn 
a salary and own a home, I have always paid 
my income taxes promptly. The times when 
it wasn’t convenient—a lot of hardship, in 
fact—I paid them anyway chiefly because it 
never occurred-to me that I could get away 
with not paying. I had a vivid picture of 
being fined and sent to jail if my check were 
not mailed with a postmark showing it had 
been mailed before midnight on the fatal 
15th. On the whole there are a long stretch 
of years when I was glad to pay, glad I hada 
taxable income. But how does a man with 
the improbable name of Lias run up a tax 
delinquency of $2,250,000 going back for 
years and the Government never puts a lien 
on his property or makes any effort to collect 
from him? Add up all the people who are 
delinquent taxpayers and they total 907,200 
who owe $632,363,000, and we read of some 
cases where criminal prosecution cannot be 
had because of the statute of limitations. 

My feeling about the withholding tax has 
wobbled back and forth. Mostly I have felt 
that it saved me a lot of grief being rela- 
tively painless and making my quarterly pay- 
ments less. But in recent years my opinion 
has jelled into the belief that the withhold- 
ing tax is bad. People should be kept con- 
stantly aware of the burden of taxation. 
Then they might be more interested in how 
their money was being spent. 

Take the size of the delegations that the 
United States Labor Department sends 
abroad each year to ILO conferences. Are so 
many people necessary? Can't the Secretary 
of Labor think and speak for himself with- 
out 15 advisers at his elbow? Take a look at 
some of the congressional junkets to Europe, 
Japan, etc. A few are useful, such as the 
recent congressional committee that went to 
Europe to see how our money was being 
spent over there—reports have it that they 
were somewhat discouraged by what they 
found. Are thousands of press agents on 
Government payrolls really necessary or, in- 
deed, desirable? If the bureau chief really 
knows what his agency is doing can’t he just 
tell the facts? And how necessary are the 
thousands of information specialists in the 
Government who go around soliciting invita- 
tions to speak at meetings of every variety 
just to propagandize for the kind of legisla- 
tion their department head thinks we ought 
to have—like health insurance? And why 
should the Government pay to have written 
and published a history of the American 
labor movement when the public libraries 
are filled with books on that subject? These 
are some of the frills on which our income- 
tax money is being spent. 

And now we learn that some $36,000,000 
of our withheld payroll taxes have been 
used by employers for their private pur- 
poses rather than being turned over to the 
Government. That money is probably lost 
forever because of the difficulty of tracking 
down these chiseling “gyp” employers be- 
cause of the ease of changing names, moving 
shops, and a host of other tricks. The work. 
ers who earned those dollars with their toil 
would not have attempted to evade their re- 
sponsibility of paying the tax—certainly not 
to the same degree. It's been made easy for 
the crooks. 

One of the internal-revenue collectors in 
New York City tells us that more than $85,- 
000,000 of income taxes remain unpaid in 
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his district alone and that additional mil- 
lions are owed by Manhattan residents who 
never file returns. He says these millions 
could only be collected through a house-to- 
house survey which is too costly. The Bu- 
reau of Census counts noses house by house 
every 10 years. Why can't their records be 
coded and run through IBM machines and 
checked against internal-revenue records? 
Or why not seek the cooperation of the real- 
estate interests in checking lists of rentals? 
Since higher taxes on real estate is the first 
thought of all the politicians when they 
need more money, the real-estate people 
might be very glad to assist in this way to 
catch evaders. 

Look at “Deductible business expenses.” 
They cover up the mink coats, deep freezers, 
television sets, airplane trips, free Florida 
vacations, free automobiles, etc., etc., given 
to people in Government who are in a posi- 
tion to do favors—at the taxpayers’ expense— 
for the influence peddlers. How in the world 
do they get away with it? Ordinary people 
in the middle-income tax brackets have their 
accounts audited annually by the internal- 
revenue agents, and must produce canceled 
checks, receipted bills and answer plenty of 
questions about every deduction claimed. In 
a high enough income-tax bracket it pays 
to hire an accountant or tax lawyer to help 
you figure out the deductions that may be 
made legitimately and then you can deduct 
what you paid him for this assistance. 

That’s what I finally did when the long 
form got me down and the Government au- 
ditors took too much time from my job. 
Even when the companies that I have in- 
vested in send me a neat printed notice 
that some stock payment or dividend should 
be reported as a capital gain for tax pur- 
poses I never was quite sure that I under- 
stood how to report it on that ridiculously 
complex form—so now I let my lawyer worry. 
At this moment I'd love to know whether 
Mr. McKinney's $67,000 return on a $1,000 
investment was reported. 

Why don’t we send the briber and the 
bribed to jail? 

If mink coats can be deductible business 
expenses, why not the wages a working wom- 
an pays to the housekeeper who looks after 
her children? 

Why not abolish the withholding tax and 
return to the individual citizen his obliga- 
tion to pay his own taxes? 

Why not simplify the whole tax basis, re- 
move the temptation to chisel by just mak- 
ing every one report all their income and 
slap a flat tax on the gross income? It 
would have to be lower than the present 
rates, but the Government might well find 
that it came out ahead in the actual amount 
collected. That is precisely what New York 
State does to the residents of Connecticut 
and New Jersey who work in New York. 
Those “aliens” are not permitted the deduc- 
tions that a resident of New York may make, 
In this instance it is, of course, a discrimi- 
nation, and if I had the money to do so I 
would love to challenge the law in the courts. 
But the principle is sound enough if univer- 
sally applied. 

It’s a crazy tax system that makes it an 
economy to buy a house that is more expen- 
sive than you can afford because with a 
whopping big mortgage you can deduct the 
interest from your income tax. That cer- 
tainly is a far cry from the tradition of New 
England thrift on which I was raised. There 

to be socialized services for the people 
would be penalized if the services were 
not supplied, and the cost has to be met by 
who have higher incomes. But it 
sense to me to tax out of ex- 
opportunity for anyone to save 

ntly for his own old age so that in the 
wards of the Government on 

and survivors insurance with public 
up the difference that is 

to support even a wretched exist- 


Doesn't the current revelation of wide- 
spread corruption in the Government point 
clearly to the necessity for cleaning house? 
I don't mean fust sending the crooks to jail, 
but any bureaucracy which has been in pow- 
er 20 years is bound to have suffered a gen- 
eral deterioration. Nothing is so corrupting 
as undisputed power exercised overlong. If 
we want to preserve the country we must re- 
turn to the two-party political system. This 
means electing a Republican President and 
sufficient Senators and Congressmen to give 
him authority to set our house in order. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio address by myself entitled “Hap- 
penings in Washington: Program No. 
53,” broadcast on November 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON, ProcramM No. 53 


(By United States Senator Epwarp MARTIN, 
of Pennsylvania) 


This is Ep MakTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an- 
other discussion of happenings in Wash- 
ington. 

The first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress has passed into history. Unless re- 
called into special session, there will be no 
meeting of Congress until January. » 

This Congress will be long remembered by 
the taxpayers as one that established a new 
high record for peacetime spending. 

It will be long remembered as the Congress 
which placed upon the backs of the people 
the heaviest burden of taxation in American 
history. 

I think it can be said to the credit of those 
of us who fought for economy—and I include 
Democrats as well as Republicans—that we 
succeeded in rejecting President Truman’s 
demand for $10,000,000,000 in new taxes and 
held the 1951 tax increase below five and 
three-fourths billions. 

Nevertheless, that increase was the second 
largest in the history of our country. It was 
the third tax rise since the beginning of the 
so-called police action in Korea. It brought 
the total of new taxes imposed since June 
1950 up to $16,000,000,000. 

It has been estimated that the new tax 
rates will produce $67,000,000,000 of revenue 
in a full year of operation. That is about 
$21,000,000,000 more than the highest tax 
levy of World War II. 

Just think of it—$21,000,000,000 a year 
more than the peak years of 1944 and 1945, 
when we had 13,000,000 men under arms and 
when we were straining every resource to 
defeat the unspeakable Hitler in the greatest 
and most expensive war of all time. 

That is the tax side of the national picture 
as painted by the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

Now let us look at the spending side. 

When the first session of this Congress 
ended, appropriations had reached the un- 
precedented total of $91,000,000,000, an in- 
crease of $30,000,000,000 over the last fiscal 
year. 

This Congress voted the biggest appropri- 
ations of all time for domestic spending. 
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It voted the biggest appropriations for for- 
eign military and economic aid. 

It voted the biggest peacetime military 
appropriation in our history. 

It voted the biggest military construction 
program in either peacetime or wartime. 

And you, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, must pay 
the whole bill. 

It figures out to about $650 a year for every 
man, woman, and child in America, or $2,600 
for the average family of four. 

Any portion of this bill you don’t pay is 
added to the national debt of nearly 260 
billion dollars and increases that staggering 
mortgage on the future for many gener- 
ations to come. 

But that’s not all. When Congress returns 
to Washington there will be another tax bill. 
It will be ready and waiting, prepared by 
administration fiscal experts, to push your 
taxes up again for the fourth time since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict. 

But I can assure you that unless we are 
plunged into total war, the most determined 
effort will be made to prevent any further 
tax increase. 

The distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator GerorcE, of 
Georgia, made that clear when he said: 

“I do not intend to favor another tax bill 
short of all-out war. The American people 
are entitled to know that the Government is 
not going to take everything they make.” 

I can predict that the majority of the 
members of the Finance Committee will 
firmly oppose any additional tax burden 
until nondefense and unnecessary military 
expenditures are cut to the bone. 

I believe, and other members of the Fi- 
nance Committee agree with me, that we 
have reached a tax level beyond which we 
cannot go without danger of wrecking the 
economic structure of our country. 

I believe we have reached the point of 
diminishing returns beyond which higher 
rates will fail to produce increased revenue. 

There is an alternative to higher taxes and 
that is to use a meat-axe on every item not 
related to national defense. It is to cut away 
all the nonessential, fancy frills of govern- 
ment that have grown to such enormous size 
through the years. 

And I am sure that many expensive func- 
tions of government, including some that 
may be desirable under normal conditions, 
could be curtailed or eliminated without 
harm to the public service. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, there is one 
thing upon which we can all agree. 

We are willing to pay whatever it may cost 
to build the mightiest military machine for 
the protection of our beloved country. We 
are prepared for sacrifice without limit in 
defense of our liberty and independence. No 
patriotic American will find fault with any 
spending, no matter how big, when the safety 
and security of our Nation is threatened by a 
foreign foe. 

But we must not allow ourselves to be led 
into military waste and extravagance by fear 
of being thought unpatriotic. 

I don’t believe it would hamper the defense 
effort if every request for military funds were 
given careful scrutiny by an adequate staff 
of experts under the supervision of Congress. 
There is no doubt in my mind that many 
millions of dollars could be saved and made 
available for useful purposes under such a 
system. 

Within the limits of security the people 
should know what their money is paying for. 
They should have complete assurance that 
every dollar of the $57,000,000,000 appropri- © 
ated for defense is not wasted, but actually 
buys a dollar’s worth of defense. 

One encouraging feature of the defense 
bill is the provision that one-half of the 
money given to each branch of the service is 
earmarked for what military men call “hard- 
ware.” That means ianks, planes, ships, 
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guns, mines, bombs, ammunition, and other 
weapons of combat. 

Many of you will recall the shocking dis- 
closure of last year when it was revealed that 
in the previous 5 years only 18 cents out of 
every defense dollar had been expended for 
essential “hardware.” The balance was con- 
sumed in “housekeeping”, with the result 
that when the Communists launched their 
aggression into South Korea our forces were 
inadequately armed, poorly equipped, and 
totally unprepared to resist the enemy. 

That must not happen again. 

In planning the Nation’s defense, as well 
as every other function of government we 
must: give serious consideration to what we 
can afford. 

There is limit to our resources even 
though we are the richest nation on earth. 
No matter what they say in Washington, 
nations can go broke. 

Nations have gone broke before. Most re- 
cent and most graphic example, of course, 
is Great Britain. A generation ago Britain 
was the No. 1 power of the world. Today, 
after 5 years of socialism, Britain is broke, 
propped up by a crutch of American dol- 
lars produced by the American system cof 
free enterprise. In the same way many 
other countries of the world are propped 
up by American free-enterprise dollars. 

And let me remind you of this: If anything 
should happen to our country, there is no 
country left to put a crutch under us. There 
would be no nation rich enough, strong 
enough, and friendly enough to come for- 
ward and hold up the United States. 

When we get into trouble—if we do—we 
shall either have to fight it out by our- 
selves or crash de: perately. Don't forget that 
in Soviet Russia the Communist dictators are 
waiting for us to crash. 

The Communists have been taught that 
all they have to do is to wait—that the 
capitalistic governments will always spend 
themselves into destruction. 

They know that if we wobble, there’s no 
nation left to give us a helping hand. 

That, my fellow Pennsylvanians, is a stern 
warning that we must not spend ourselves 
down the road to destruction. We must 
not gamble with reckless extravagance. We 
must not allow wasteful Federal spending 
to lead us into financial collapse. 

For our own sake, and for the sake of the 
entire free world, the United States must 
maintain its solvency. The future of Amer- 
ica depends upon it. If we do not remuin 
solvent, our plan of government will be 
defeated and our individual freedom will be 
lost. 

We had better preach and practice econ- 
omy with our resources or we may find our- 
selves with no resources left. 

This broadcast brings to an end the present 
series which began with the opening of the 
Eighty-second Congress last January. 

It has been a great pleasure to bring you 
t-ese discussions of happenings in Wash- 
ington. I am sincerely grateful for the kind 
attention I have received and for the many 
thousands of letters from my constituents. 
These have been most helpful and I hope you 
will continue to give me the benefit of your 
views and suggestions. 

I wish at this time to express my deep 
appreciation of the splendid cooperation I 
have received from this station in making 
radio time available for these broadcasts as 
a public service. 

I will be back on the air after the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress con- 
venes in January. I suggest that you watch 
your local newspapers for the time and sta- 
tion, and I hope I shall again have your at- 
tention when these talks are resumed. 

This is Ep Martin speaking to you from the 
Nation's Capital and extending to each of you 
my thanks and best wishes. 


Are We Doing Everything We Should To 
Avoid War? g 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT S 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Are We Doing Everything We 
Should To Avoid War?” delivered by Mr. 
Gardner Cowles, a distinguished pub- 
lisher of Des Moines, Iowa, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Des Moines, 
Iowa, on November 29, 191. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I want to discuss today the question of 
how we can get the maximum of security for 
the United States in this unhappy and ex- 
plosive period in world history and yet keep 
our economy sound and strong and retain 
our traditional freedoms. This naturally 
calls for an analysis of our own strength, 
an analysis of the condition of our allies, 
and, most importantly, an analysis of Rus- 
sian strength and intentions. 

Let’s look at Russia first, and let’s begin 
by admitting none of us—and no one else 
in the Western World—knows very much 
about Russian conditions or Russian inten- 
tions. Chip Bohlen, one of the abler offi- 
cials in our State Department, who has lived 
many years in Russia, who has devoted his 
life to studying the Russians, and who has 
access to most of our secret intelligence re- 
ports, has a very pat saying which goes like 
this: “In the United States we have two fool- 
ish last words. The first is: ‘Whisky doesn't 
bother me.’ The other is: ‘I understand the 
Russians.’” 

I think Chip Bohlen isright. No one really 
understands the Russians. But maybe re- 
calling a little history will help. 

After the defeat of Napoleon, the Czar at 
the head of the Russian armies marched into 
Paris. A few weeks later he retired to the 
Rhine where he prepared to remain. The 
Congress of Vienna, which was the peace con- 
ference following Napeoleon’s collapse, was 
primarily concerned with how to get the 
Russians back within their traditional 
boundaries. That problem plagued Europe 
for the next 30 years. 

Lord Palmerston, who was Foreign Minis- 
ter and Prime Minister of England during 
much of the 50-year period after Napoleon's 
defeat, had this to say about the Russians: 
“They will always expand as much as the 
apathy or timidity of their neighbors will 

it.” 

England, after the Napoleonic wars, lived 
with a Russian problem for more than a 
hundred years. She even went to war against 
Russia once during that period in the 
Crimea, pretty much on the same basis as 
We are at war with Russia today in Korea. 

History seems to me to tell us that we 
are not going to find any quick and easy 
way to make a lasting settlement with Rus- 
sia. But that doesn’t mean we should not 
try for a settlement. We certainly should 
try, and keep trying, with positive, concrete 
peace proposals. 

The fact that we probably cannot get peace 
doesn't mean all-out war is inevitable, either. 
It means we must build strength until we 
have attained a balance of power, and then 
We must remain eternally vigilant, but with 
great patience. It means our Russian prob- 
lem is probably a long-range problem. It 
means we must pace ourselves and make the 
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kind of decisions about our economy and our 
rearmament which we can support, not just 
for 2 or 3 years but for a decade or a genera- 
tion, if necessary. We must not hysterically 
keep expanding our military program until 
it becomes so gigantic and painfully expen- 
sive that if we do not get a settlement with 
Russia within a couple of years we will bank- 
rupt ourselves or will ourselves get trigger- 
happy. We need constantly to remember 
our objective is to prevent a war, not to win 
one. Patience is going to be needed as never 
before. 

Just how strong is Russia and just how 
strong are we? In other words, how close 
are we now to a sensible balance of power? 

All sorts of figures have been bandied 
about. You have read that Russia has so 
many scores of divisions and scores of thou- 
sands of airplanes. I don’t pretend to know 
the correctness of these figures. But I do 
know that no figures of this sort can measure 
the real strength of a country. What mat- 
ters is the equipment of a division, and can 
it be maintained in wartime? How many 
aircraft a month can be turned out? What 
is the supply of materials? 

It is true that industrial power by itself 
cannot win wars; it must first be mobilized 
and converted into trained men and finished 
weapons. But we too often forget the re- 
verse of this coin: Trained men and finished 
weapons are not of use for very long unless 
there is the industrial power to keep up with 
the wastage rates in war. In the long run, 
it is the size of the defense industries that 
counts. 

In very rough terms it is possible to get 
some idea of the size of the Russian war 
machine and its potential strength. 

According to figures released by the statis- 
tical office of the United Nations, the com- 
bined national incomes of the United States 
and the United Kingdom in 1949 were about 
4% times as great as that of the U. S.S. R.— 
about $256,000,000,000 against $59,500,000,- 
000. This does not take into account the 
other Communist countries on the one side 
or the other countries of the North Atlantic 
alliance on the other. To bring them in on 
both sides would tilt the balance even more 
in our favor. 

To lean over backward, let us assume that 
the Russian national income is a quarter of 
the American, plus the British. Allowing for 
the rise since 1949, that puts the Russian 
annual income about $75,000,000,000 at the 
present time. 

How much of this is Russia spending on 
preparation for war? 

Russia is still a poor and largely agricul- 
tural country. It is difficult for such a 
country to devote a very large proportion 
of its total resources to something as un- 
productive as armament. Geoffrey Crow- 
ther, one of the world's leading economists 
and editor of the London Economist, and 
all other similar experts I know, estimate 
Russia cannot be spending more than one- 
quarter of her national income on arms. 
But to give us another margin of safety 
in our figures, let’s assume Russia is spend- 
ing not one-quarter but one-third of her 
income on arms. That means she is spend- 
ing $25,000,000,000, and that is the upper 
limit of what Russia can be spending each 
year on defense or preparation for war. This 
year the United States and the United King- 
dom will spend $70,000,000,00. 

Some of you are undoubtedly thinking: 
“Yes, but Russia gets so much more for her 
money with her slave labor and things like 
that.” This fact has already been taken 
adequately into account in converting rubles 
into dollars in arriving at Russia’s national 
income. I think we can safely say that the 
United States and the United Kingdom to- 
gether currently are spending nearly three 
times as much as Russia on armament, 

Now don’t jump to the conclusion I am 
going to say our present arms expenditures 
are too large. I am not. Because there is 








a time factor toremember. Russia has been 
spending from $18,000,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000,000 per year ever since the end of the 
last war. We, on the other hand, demobi- 
lized and scrapped our war machine. So we 
have a big period of “catching up” to do. 

Winston Churchill best described arma- 
ment production this way: In the first year 
you get nothing, in the second only a trickle, 
but in the third year, you get a flood. 

We started to rearm on a major scale in 
1950, so the third year, or 1953, will bring 
a flood of arms for us. For example, we 
were spending $500,000,000 per month on 
rearmament at the time of the Korean in- 
vasion. Today we are spending $2,000,000,- 
000 per month. This time next year we will 
be spending $4,000,000,000 per month. 

By the summer of 1953 we will have such 
a flood of arms we shall have caught up 
and greatly passed Russian production. 
Then we will have achieved a safe balance 
of power in armament. Thereafter (and 
this is the main point I want to make here 
this noon), we should plan substantially 
reduced armament expenditures, because 
even reduced spending will be more than 
adequate to let us maintain a balance of 
power with Russia. 

But Washington is planning no such re- 
duction. On the contrary, the administra- 
tion is planning fantastic increases. And 
the public, worried about our present lack 
of strength, doesn’t understand the enor- 
mity of the arms schedule already on order 
and the time lag in delivery and so feels 
a further increase in spending is proper. 

What is called for is for the Congress 
meeting in January to set a ceiling on our 
military spending. Many of the best in- 
formed and most thoughtful people who 
have studied the problem feel that if, start- 
ing in the next fiscal year which begins July 
1, we would limit our spending on military 
weapons for ourselves and our allies, plus 
our spending on atomic weapons, plus our 
foreign economic aid, to a total of $50,000,- 
000,000 per year, and be prepared to con- 
tinue it at that rate for a decade if neces- 
sary, we would get and could maintain the 
necessary strength without destroying our 
own economy or that of our allies. 

The Korean war so frightened the United 
States, I feel we have been acting in an at- 
mosphere of crises ever since it started with- 
out much calm refiection on the nature of 
the problem. Yet the pattern of the Korean 
war should have taught us by now that we 
have a long-range Russian problem on our 
hands, not an immediate third world war. 
For all military experts are agreed Russia 
could drive us out of Korea in a matter of 
months, if she wanted to throw her full mil- 
itary strength on the side of the Chinese. 
But she knows such action on her part would 
immediately bring on the third world war. 
The fact that she hasn’t moved directly 
against us in Korea is the best evidence she 
doesn’t want a third world war now, even 
though she knows we are now weak and will 
get stronger each month that passes. 

Many of the leading European diplomats 
feel the blundering of our own State De- 
partment brought on the Korean war. You 
will recall that Secretary Acheson made a 
speech 2 years ago saying that the vital de- 
fense line for the United States in Asia runs 
from Japan through Okinawa to the Philip- 
pines. Experienced European diplomats, 
reading that speech, instantly feared it was 
almost an invitation to Russia to overrun 
South Korea, because Acheson seemed to say 
that the United States did not regard Korea 
as a vital area to be safeguarded by the 
United States. I suspect that the men in the 
Kremlin were the most surprised men in the 
world when we decided to put an army into 
South Korea to oppose the Russian aggres- 
sion. 

In September in Europe, I asked General 
Eisenhower, General Gruenther, Premier of 
France Rene Pleven, Economist Jean Mon- 
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net, and many leading Conservatives and La- 
borites in England whether they saw evi- 
dence of a willingness on the part of Russia 
to take greater risks today, even if it might 
mean all-out war—risks to extend her terri- 
tory, or her influence—greater risks than she 
was willing to take 1 year ago, or 2 years 
ago, or even at the time of the Berlin Air- 
lift. Unanimously, these leaders in Europe 
replied that Russia is more cautious today, 
that she is less willing to take a risk which 
might bring on an all-out world war. 

In the light of those replies, it is interest- 
ing to recall that our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
just 20 months ago, unanimously testified 
that $13,000,000,000 was an adequate amount 
for us to be spending annually on defense, 
Even Eisenhower testified that $13,500,000,- 
000 was enough. Yet our planned defense 
spending this time next year will be running 
at an annual rate five times that high, and 
we have persuaded our allies to increase their 
defense budgets by more than 50 percent. 

All of this program was conceived in the 
near-panic days of a year ago. Then the 
military was given a blank check. They 
naturally went the limit. But now it is 
time for the public to take a sober second 
look and tell the military we expect, starting 
in fiscal 1953—and the decision must be 
made in the next Congress—to set an over- 
all sensible ceiling on our military spending. 
If we do not, this country is facing a real 
economic crisis. 

Even after three tax bills in the past 12 
months, we are going to have a deficit of 
several billions in this fiscal year. Even with 
no new increase in the program, the deficit 
in the next fiscal year will be fifteen billions. 
Senator Byrp says eighteen billions. 

Since we all should realize we may be fac- 
ing a Russian menace lasting a decade or 
even a generation, we simply cannot allow 
this country again to start down the ruinous 
road of endless deficit spending. But where 
can we get more taxes? If the Federal Gov- 
ernment today confiscated 100 percent of 
all now remaining after income taxes on all 
incomes of $6,000 and over, this 100 percent 
tax would only raise an additional $5,500,- 
000,000. Some say we need a Federal sales 
tax. I think we do. But a 10 percent Fed- 
eral sales tax, exempting only food, cheap 
clothing, and medicine, would only produce 
about $5,000,000,000. Let us face it: We are 
near the end of the road on taxes in this 
country unless we want to impose such taxes 
as will substantially cut the standard of live 
ing of every family, and be so deadening as 
to kill all initiative and stifle the growth of 
this great economy. 

If you aren’t worried about the swollen 
size of our Federal Government and its rate 
of spending, listen to this: Harry Truman 
has been President 6% years. In that period, 
the Federal Government has collected more 
total dollars in taxes than were collected in 
the preceding 156 years from the day George 
Washington took office to the day Franklin 
Roosevelt died. It’s time we took a good, 
hard look at where this country is headed. 

The greatest factor for peace in the world 
today is the size and soundness and produc- 
tivity of the American industrial economy. 
We must not impair it. 

I will never forget listening to Marshal 
Stalin talk to Wendell Willkie in the Kremlin 
in the fall of 1942. Over and over again 
Stalin referred with amazement to the vast 
outpouring of war goods by this economy, 
He understands our industrial strength. 
That is why, even though he has many more 
ground divisions in being, I do not think he 
will ever start a world war so long as he 
thinks this economy is still sound and strong. 

There is yet another reason for not build- 
ing our war machine too big. We know our 
intentions are good, but much of the world 
fears American imperialism almost as much 
as it fears Russian aggression. Time and 
time again in Europe this fall I heard this 
sentiment: “Yes, we must deter the Russians, 
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but we must restrain the Americans.” We 
don't want to scare the world or conquer the 
world. We want security and a chance to 
help build up the other free economies so 
world trade can again grow in an atmosphere 
of peace and confidence. 

I regret to say it, but I am more worried 
about excessive spending and incompetency 
in Washington than I am about any moves 
being made by the Kremlin. I think our sit- 
uation vis-a-vis Russia is incomparably bet- 
ter than it was 2 years ago. But I am dis- 
couraged about our ability to furnish leader- 
ship in che world. Our foreign policy is not 
consistent world-wide. We seem to think 
statesmanship consists only in having more 
and more armed divisions, and giving away 
more and more money. 

My apprehension about Washington is best 
illustrated by a story Senator FLANpERs, of 
Vermont, likes to tell about the day he ar- 
rived in the Capital to take his place in the 
Senate. He was riding in a taxi which was 
held up in traffic in front of the new Archives 
Building. Senator FLANpeERs called the driv- 
er's attention to the inscription over the 
front which reads “Past Is Prologue.” Sen- 
ator FLANDeRs said, “I wonder just what that 
means?” The driver replied, “I don’t know, 
but it was put up there by the New Dealers, 
so I believe it means ‘You ain't seen noth- 
ing yet.’” 

I hope the taxi driver is wrong. I hope 
we are through with government by panic 
and crisis. I hope we can get more facts and 
less propaganda from the Pentagon. I hope 
we can get a steady and consistent foreign 
policy. I hope decisions can be made hon- 
estly and openly. I hope the administration 
will stop alternately reassuring and then 
scaring the public to death, depending upon 
whether that week they are trying to force 
some new legislation through the Congress. 

I would prescribe for the United States 
more confidence in ourselves, less hysteria 
about Russia, and a big dose of restraint and 
patience. After all, with 7 percent of the 
world’s population we are currently produc- 
ing nearly 40 percent of all the goods in the 
world. 

Of course, we would like to see the Soviet 
dictatorship overthrown tomorrow, but more 
likely that hoped-for event is a score of years 
off. I cannot go along with those frenzied 
Americans who feel we should go to war now 
to try to stamp out communism. I doubt if 
communism can be killed with a gun. I 
think we Americans will develop a sounder 
foreign policy the sconer we realize that the 
world can’t be made cover in our image either 
by threats of American military power or by 
bribery with American dollars. The best we 
can hope for in the near future is a balance 
of power with Russia, probably an uneasy 
accommodation, but that is a thousand 
times preferable to war. 

We don’t Want war. We don’t want bank- 
ruptcy. We do want security and we do 
want the kind of a world climate in which 
trade will expand and all peoples will have 
a chance for a better life. 

The vital immediate step is to put our own 
house in Washington in better order. If the 
vitality of our own economy is strangled by 
inflation or deficit spending or confiscatory 
taxes, we play right into the hands of 
Moscow. 

Lewis Douglas, formerly Ambassador to 
Great Britain, is one of the wisest and best- 
informed men I know. He has come to the 
conclusion that historians a hundred years 
hence will say that Maynard Keynes, whose 
philosophy of easy government spending to 
solve any problem has so infected both 
Europe and the United States, has had more 
to do with helping to destroy western civili- 
zation than the Communist teaching of Karl 
Marx. 

Let’s not commit suicide either by war or 
by bankruptcy. Neither is necessary if we 
use our head, 
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Planned Inflation: The Capital Levy Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 1 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple are beginning to realize too late the 
extent to which they have been victim- 
ized by the planned inflation which has 
been carried on in this country for the 
past 18 years by our Government. 

The incidence of this capital levy tax 
upon innocent people who have been un- 
able to protect themselves is well illus- 
trated in the January 2 issue of Bias, 
published in Springfield, Mo., in a little 
article entitled “I Was Robbed.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





I Was Rospsep 
I 


Let me introduce myself. 

I am the person known in our town as the 
wealthy Widow Jones, whose husband died in 
1938 and left her a nice, paid-for house and 
life interest in a trust fund of $100,000 of 
5-percent bonds. 

I am the envy of my neighbors, and every 
ch rity drive in town expects me to be Lady 
Bountiful. 

My local popularity is slipping because 
during the past 5 years I haven't been able to 
give much. 

The fact is, I have been robbed of half my 
income, but no one but me seems to know 
it, let alone be sorry for me. 

But I feel sorry for myself, and I am going 
to tell the world about it. 


u 
I want you to look at my 1938 budget: 





£2. 2, ee See ae $900 
Sages Fare WER... ncncandepccecce 600 
ee 4 eee - 830 
GT RE ence ceneneiwnacnnds 100 
Upkeep and taxes on house.......... 420 
, | | eae 120 
Automobile expense................. 300 
Clothing and lnen.................. 400 
Charity and miscellaneous__......... 250 
Pk GE SO. cancecananhinanensats 1, 080 

Poe iiicccansssshscnaneineeiatennataal 5, 000 


So you see, in a modest way I was the 
wealthy Widow Jones. 
But look at my 1951 budget: 





* Cleaning woman (2 hours a day)..... $600 
Quarter-time yardman .............. 450 
Post, Gruge, Cte. wtccaevasiitatsncoe -- 1,750 
Doctor and dentist................... 150 
Upkeep and taxes on house......... - 750 
Federal income tax.............. tinea SRD 
Automobile expense............... (no car) 
Clothing and linen................. - 400 
Charity and miscellaneous........... 50 
Fun and travel........cceccccce. cane 60 

Datel  cceccccuntdéhubeniend: ae 


After looking at this, you will have no 
illusions about my wealth. 
mr 
A few weeks ago I tackled the mystery of 
Who Robbed Widow Jones? 
Of course, the cost of living is up, but that 
is the result, not the cause. 


What made my dollars turn into 50-cent 
pieces? 


I talked to the economics teacher at the 
college, who gave me a simplified primer on 


money. 

There I found what I was looking for, and 
here it is: the value of money goes down 
when the supply of money goes up faster 
than the production of goods and services 


goes up. 

(If this stumps you at first, read it again: 
it is very simple.) 

I then found out that the money supply 
in the United States has gone up 207 per- 
cent—from $57,000,000,000 in 1938 to $175,- 
000,000,000 in 1950 and production has gone 
up only 125 percent. 

Iv 

I then set out to find out where all th 
no-good money comes from. ; 

The answer left me gasping, and it will 


you. 

Believe it or not, most of it is created out 
of nothing. 

The Federal Government, when it needs 
more money than it has, takes some of its 
bonds (I O U's) to the checking banks and 
has the banks create brand new money that, 
to all practical purposes, is interest-bearing 
greenbacks, even though it appears in the 
form of checks. 

-The effect of this check-book money is 
the same as that of counterfeit money. 

This neat little bit of magic is called deficit 
spending and monetary inflation and should 
also be called robbing Widow Jones. 

Moreover, it is completely legal, and it is 
still going on. 

In fact, I am told that the Federal Gov- 
ernment plans on deficit spending of $19,- 
000,000,000 more during the next 15 months. 

I wrote to my Congressman and asked him 
why the Government does not either live 
within its income or increase its legitimate 
income to stop inflation. 

His answer was wonderful: “At this time 
it would be politically impossible.” 

Fine comfort for the Poor Widow Jones. 





Secrecy Isn’t Dignity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
aor 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES ‘| 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Secrecy Isn't Dignity,” which 
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Well, the whole subject is a lot broader 
than that. In the first place, until the Fed- 
eral Government got into the relief picture, 
subsequent to the great depression in the 
thirties, relief rolls in New Hampshire were 
open to public inspection and always had 
been. In the average New Hampshire town 
report those who had received relief were 
listed and the amounts of aid properly re- 
corded, as a matter of course, just as all 
other town expenditures were accounted for 
in detail, for everyone to see. 

The change in this system was forced upon 
the States by the Federal Government as a 
condition attached to allocation gf tax 
moneys by the Federal Government for pub- 
lic relief purposes, and this State, and some 
others, foolishly enacted a State law which 
would prohibit public inspection of relief 
rolls. Since then protest by States has in- 
creased, until the Congress has repealed the 
Federal prohibition against publication of 
relief rolls. 

New Hampshire was even so naive as to 
question the right of anyone receiving pub- 
lic aid to vote, and the laws of the State 
provided for challenging the vote of anyone 
on relief at the polls. This law was seldom 
used, but most persons on relief absented 
themselves from town meetings in those 
days, anyway, sensing that their dependence 
upon public funds compromised their moral 
right to appropriate public funds. 

In those days, and they weren’t long ago, 
the total of public relief in this State wasn't 
great, about one-quarter of a million dol- 
lars just after World War I, and far less 
than a million dollars a year when the great 
depression hit. Today the expenditure is 
closer to $6,000,000 a year, in a period of 
relative prosperity. 

The matter of determination of whether all 
public relief is warranted can’t very well be 
checked without public access to its details. 
Without such checking no one can say 
whether there is any corruption or not, that 
is, no one outside the public agencies 
charged with administering public relief, or 
those receiving relief. We believe the State 
welfare department has had high grade ad- 
ministration most of the years since we 
helped to establish it on its present basis. 
But it does not administer relief alone. Each 
county handles relief, and so does each town 
and city. 

In any such widespread organization there 
are bound to be recurring weaknesses, if not 
worse, and the size of relief spendings today 
demands that every device possible be used to 
prevent abuses. One of the most potent is 
public inspection of relief rolls. 

We think it was WMUR which, during the 
last Presidential campaign, interviewed per- 
sons On Elm Street in Manchester at random 
as to their preference for President. The 
amazing thing was the number who said they 
were for Carroll. Who is Carroll? He was 
and is the commissioner of welfare for the 
city of Manchester. To a lot of Manchester 
people he was and is the government itself. 

One way or another, through relief or 
otherwise, a tremendous segment of the 
people of this Nation are today partly or 
wholly dependent upon checks from Govern- 
ment. The political implications of this 
situation are more than serious. This is 
another reason why relief rolls should be open 
to public inspection, as well as all the other 
expenditures made by Government. 

The State should provide the access to rolls 
machinery which will, in any given town, 
city, county, or in the State at large, permit 
use of the inspection device to help keep 
public relief free of abuses. Just because 
public aid is kept a secret doesn’t add one 
iota of public dignity to the recipient of 
relief. The only way to greater dignity is to 
get people off relief rolls, and to help them 
back to independence. 
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Protest Against Low Price of Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ \ 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a letter which I have received 
fromea farmer's wife, Mrs. Nellie Puffer 
Schultz, of Guelph, N. Dak., protesting 
the low price of eggs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GUELPH, N. Dak., January 3, 1952, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: Well, here I am again. 
I found out today that the farmers here 
that are keeping over their hens will have 
to sell, or rather give them away. 

A widow woman was getting about two 
cases per day. A short time ago, I think 
then they were around 40 cents per dozen. 
Today they are getting only 27 cents. A 
farmer near here is getting 8 dozen or 
more per day, but at this price he said he 
would have to sell most of the flock when 
he made his report; found after he paid for 
the corn, oats, and millet he had fed them 
he had $0 for his work of giving them water. 
I told them not to sell for a while and price 
should go back. 

In California, where my brother lives, eggs 
were 75 cents, but was down to 60 cents now. 
And they have chicken farms there and no 
cold and snow to have to feed extra. Up 
in the north part of North Dakota eggs were 
then 60 cents there at Thanksgiving. Can 
there not be something done to put the 
price where it should be here? 

Hens are down about 50 cents for a large 
hen. 

Then if the boys are all taken off the farm 
like they have been doing, the farmers that 
are left are old and will not be able to raise 
what they should have. If not a good grow- 
ing summer there will not be any grain over 
to sell after their seed and bread is taken 
out 


Thanking you for your trouble. 
NELLIE PUFFER SCHULTZ. 


Low Estate of Public Morals 2 

—-- \ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public has recently become 
aware of a growing cancer in our body 
politic which threatens the very exist- 
ence of our free government. This 
awareness was brcught into sharp focus 
by the hearings conducted last year by 
the special Senate committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator KErauver. It 
was given added emphasis as a result of 
the revelations of the scandals involving 
college basketball players. Then, we 
were shocked to read of cheating at West 
Point. Recently, we learned of corrup- 


tion in high places in government as a 
result of the hearings conducted by the 
subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. Ktnc]. 

I am certain that we all realize, Mr. 
Speaker, that if goodness, virtue, and 
morality cease to exist and to be matters 
of concern for the American people, then, 
indeed, this Republic, as we have known 
it, cannot long exist. 

Many distinguished Americans have 
pointed out the decline of morality. 
That is all to the good. However, com- 
paratively few have done anything con- 
crete to remedy the situation. A distin- 
guished contribution has been made to- 
ward solving the problem by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and its distin- 
guished publisher, E. Lansing Ray. This 
newspaper has inaugurated a series of 
articles by eminent Americans on the 
question of moral decay in the United 
States. Gathered together here are the 
views and suggestions of leading Ameri- 
cans, including clergymen, educators, 
statesmen, businessmen, labor, and com- 
munity leaders. I believe that they merit 
serious study. 

This series was suggested by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on August 6, 1951, 
which was written by the able editor of 
the editorial page of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Louis LaCoss. This editorial 
was entitled “Low Estate of Public 
Morals.” It was widely quoted and at- 
tracted Nation-wide attention. There 
were more than 35,000 requests for re- 
prints. Iam including also under my ex- 
tension of remarks this editorial, which 
I earnestly commend to the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues. 

It is ny intention from time to time to 
have reprinted in the Appendix other 
articles in this series, for I believe they 
should be made available to as many 
Americans as possible: 


Low Estate oF Pustic Moras 


The discharge of 90 West Point cadets for 
cheating at examinations, is only one facet of 
the many-sided problem of moral disinte- 
gration nationally that is causing many per- 
sons to wonder whether America is going 
down the path of decay that caused the 
Roman Empire to fall. It is a sobering 
thought. But the facts must be faced. 

The West Pointers were dishonest. They 
cheated. Some did so because they couldn't 
play football and keep up with their studies. 
Others who were not athletes cheated be- 
cause that was the easy way to make passing 
grades. 

The excuse of the athletes accents the 
abnormality of thinking in many institu- 
tions of higher education as to the part sports 
should play in college life. The necessity of 
having a good team to assure big revenue to 
build a bigger stadium to make more money, 
has led many of our colleges into the evil 
devices of buying players, of competing in 
the open market for a star halfback. Some 
colleges have recognized the error and have 
deemphasized sports, as should be done. 

At West Point the incentive was a bit 
different because Uncle Sam foots the bills 
there, but there was the incentive for the 
individual to “make” a team that was tops or 
near it in the Nation. So, if practice on the 
field mterferred, cheat a little and make the 
necessary grades. 

But fundamentally what happened at West 
Point reflects a present distorted attitude 
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toward old-fashioned honesty and integrity 
that pertains not only in our schools but in 
America’s social and political life. 

It is seen in the high places in Govern- 
ment, which after World War II practiced 
plain deception on the people. We were 
told no secret agreements had been made 
with anybody. Later, we discovered pacts 
were signed at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
that made the Korean war inevitable. 

In the new-deal era was born the idea that 
an administration can perpetuate itself in 
power by buying the voters with handout 
money. Remember how Harry Hopkins tap- 
ped the WPA till to win an election in Ken- 
tucky? During that era was born the fiction 
that cities and States as well as individuals 
need not look to their own resources or in- 
genuity to survive—let Washington do it. 
Out of the mating of depression and po- 
litical trickery, came the insidious thinking 
by millions of Americans that hard work is 
positively silly; that if one does work, do the 
least possible, draw the biggest pay possi- 
ble—and strike for more. 

The youths, such as the West Pointers, with 
whom we are concerned today, were babies 
then. They have grown into manhood in an 
environment of take-it-where-I-find-it en- 
tirely alien to the American tradition. They 
are the unpretty fruit of the mistakes of the 
past two decades. 

What do we see in Washington today? 
Corruption and scandals. The close link be- 
tween the underworld and politics was re- 
vealed by the Kefauver committee. The FPul- 
bright committee turned the spotlight on the 
RFC and the influence peddlers, some within 
the shadow of the White House, who sold 
their contacts for a price. 

We hear of doubtful goings-on in the Gov- 
ernment department that collects our income 
taxes. 

We hear of patronage bought and sold like 
so much goods over the counter. 

An Army general sees no wrong in accept- 
ing gifts from those with whom he does 
Government business, nor in diverting Gov- 
ernment materials to private use. 

The chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee yells smear when it is discovered 
that he is on the payroll of a St. Louis com- 
pany for the ostensible reason that he has 
influence on RFC loans. 

The close personal friend of the President, 
a major general, has a desk in the White 
House where he conveniently hands out re- 
ceipts for deep freezers presented him gratis 
and which he distributes where they will do 
good politically. 

Campaigns for the Senate in Ohio and 
Maryland last year were conducted along 
lines that set a new political low. 

So, when 90 West Point cadets stray from 
paths of honesty, when nauseous revelations 
are made of the bribing of college basketball 
teams, when youths charged with robbery 
stand up in court, as they did in New York, 
and brazenly admit their guilt, but excuse it 
by saying that “everybody's doing it,” when 
teen-agers become delinquent via the nar- 
cotics road, when too many youths of both 
sexes flout the laws of chastity and decency— 
when these derelictions of the youths of our 
land are totted up, there comes a time for 
sober questioning among the adults. 

Where does the fault lie? In the home? 
Perhaps. In the schools? In part. In the 
churches? In part. But in the main the 
fault lies in that nebulous field of public 
morals and spirituality which was so highly 
cultivated by the founding fathers and which 
of late has been so scantily tilled. Among 
too many of us the accepted premise is that 
anything is fair unless we are caught; that 
each of us is entitled to something for noth- 
ing; that the world owes us a living; that an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay is 
almost unethical; that gypping the other fel- 
low before he gyps you is the only policy that 
pays off. 
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The level of public morals is low. Unfor- 
tunately, the good example is not set in 
Washington. The President is victimized by 
his friends, but a false sense of loyalty pre- 
vents him from moving forthright against 
them. His reluctance condones oe 
Leadership in both parties is weak, because 
it is consistently attuned to the next elec- 
tion, not to what is best for the public wel- 
fare. In fact, public morals are low because 
politics at all levels is played at a historic 
low. The one is the coadjutor of the other. 

Yet, we strut the earth telling everybody 
else to look at us and see democracy in fairest 
flower—and please copy; we'll foot the bill. 
We wonder, for instance, what Pravda will 
have to say about the 90 West Point cadets. 

The time is here for moral regeneration. 
West Point is just one item in the sad chro- 


appeal for a return to the day-by-day prac- 
tice of old time religion, and respect for 
God’s moral law, so be it. When the moral 
fabric of a Nation begins to unravel it is 
time to do some patching before the entire 
garment is gone. The cause and effect of 
this deterioration nationally will be issues 
in next year’s presidential campaign. 





Survey Shows Representative Van Zandt 
Has Enviable Records for Both Attend- 
ance and for Voting for Economy in 


Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excerpts from an article that 
appeared in the November 19, 1951, issue 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, reveals the 
results of a survey conducted by the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce regarding the voting and attend- 
ance records of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in Congress: 


Survey SHows Hic Economy VorTINnc Recorp 
For VAN ZANDT 

HarrisspurG, Pa., November 18, 1951.—A 
tabulation announced by the State chamber 
of commerce of the roll-call voting records 
of Pennsylvania Congressmen on selected 
economy-versus-spending issues, shows that 
Representative James E. VAN Zanpt, of the 
Twenty-second Congressional District, of Al- 
toona, has an economy record unsurpassed 
in the Pennsylvania delegation. 

Congressman Van ZanptT voted for econ- 
omy measures 13 times, as compared with 
only one vote for a spending measure, and 
he voted on every issue. 

Some of the other Congressmen were listed 
as not voting as many as seven times. Only 
two others equaled ae ZANpDT's record, = 
resentative FENTON, Pca = | City, and 
Representative MCCONNELL, of 
Van ZaNnpr’s only vote for expenditures of 
Federal funds was one for the benefit of war 
veterans. 


> 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 
Representative Van Zanprt's attendance 
record for the first session of the Eighty- 
second is 97.7. The Altoona Con- 
gressman’s lifetime record for attending 
House sessions is 96.8. The mark set by 
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of 97.7 for the Eighty-second Congress 


economy and only once for spending. 
” * - . + 
The spending issue which drew the largest 
number of Pennsylvania votes was that over- 
riding the President's veto of H. R. 3193, in- 
creasing 


The Washington tabulation covered Penn- 
sylvania’s 2 Senators and 31 of the State's 33 
Representatives. Two of the congressional 
seats were vacant due to the deaths of Con- 
gressmen Gillette and Buchanan. 





Economic Aspects and Effects of 
Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \s 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


1951, my colleague 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENpRICKSON], 

delegate from the United Ghates Congress 
to the Conference of Strasbourg between 
delegations of the Congress of the United 
States of America and of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe, 


addressed the Conference on the Eco- 
nomic Aspects and Effects of Rearma- 
ment and on The North Atlantic Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
most noteworthy address printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It appears on 
pages 71 to 77 of the Official Record of 
Debates of the Conference of Strasbourg. 

I congratulate the junior Senator from 
New Jersey and the other members of our 
delegation from the United States Con- 
gress on their splendid accomplishments. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator HEenprickson. Mr. Chairman, the 
very distinguished chairman of the American 
delegation has requested me to develop a few 
facts which might serve to enlighten our 
deliberations and discussioris on this highly 
important subject of the economic aspects 
and effects of rearmament. May I say at the 
outset, sir, that it is tragic to me that rearma- 
ment has been forced upon a world very 
hungry—very hungry indeed—for peace. But 
selfish leadership in the world, no matter by 
what name it may be known, only considers 
itself and not the rights, privileges, and af- 
fairs of others. 

So we have before us—and I sadly confess 
that it seems to be a must order—the great- 
est rearmament program the world has 
ever known. There must ultimately be an 
end to this sort of thing, but it cannot be 
now, at least at this moment in the world’s 
history 


Let us get to the facts. Rearmament was 
quite necessary. This was recognized prop- 
erly by the American Congress, and so after 
the North Atlantic Pact there came the 
mutual aid legislation in our Congress. It 
was not an easy matter for many of us who 
had given up ourselves and our families in 
war efforts to support again the enormous 
economic burdens placed upon our people, 
but without this help all the great sacrifices 
which liberty-loving peoples everywhere had 
made in the war would have been in vain. 
It was because of the inbred love for liberty, 
justice, and freedom, which stirs every true 
American heart, that we resolved upon the 
most unique venture in history; namely, that 
of restoring to good health, happiness, and 

ty the people in those areas in the 
world in which we had been forced to par- 
ticipate in an unwelcome war. 

Now we go astep further. We try to make 
Europe completely sufficient unto itself that 
it may resist quickly and effectively an at- 
tempt on the part of any nation, including 
ourselves, to dominate any of the free na- 
tions of Europe. Summed up, Mr. Chairman, 
America has, by its every act and deed, made 
itself at least morally a basic party to the 
objectives of the council. 

I am confident that the following facts will 
wholly support my last observation. Under 
our mutual aid program, 95 percent of the 
rearmament cost will be borne by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
85 percent is borne by the United States; and 
thus only 15 percent of the total rearmament 
cost will be borne by countries other than 
my own. These percentages are, of course, 
in the rough, but they are very nearly accu- 
rate. 

It should not be forgotten that the United 
States gives not only military but also eco- 
nomic assistance. For example, military aid 
can also be considered as economic aid, since 
it allows for weapons and equipment that 
would otherwise have to be produced at the 
expense of civilian economy; so I might say 
that military aid not only supports the na- 
tional economy of a country but also helps 
materially to make that country secure 
against on. 

We in America, of course, realize that your 
own rearmament programs in Europe will 
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require considerable economic support. This 
is well established by the fact that the 
Congress of the United States has provided 
$1,022,000,000 this year for economic assist- 
ance to Europe. Here it should be noted that 
additional dollars are certain to flow to 
Europe through what our technicians term 
“off-shore procurements.” They are, speak- 
ing plainly, the placement of orders for mili- 
tary equipment in Europe to be paid for in 
dollars. In this same connection, it should 
be noted that our Congress also provides cer- 
tain flexibility in the Mutual Security Act 
under which transfers will be permitted up 
to 10 percent as between various adminis- 
trative features of the act. This, in effect, 
made possible certain international shifts 
to meet economic emergencies. 

Permit me to say to you, gentlemen, that 
this ghastly but most necessary rearmament 
program has had a terrific impact upon the 
economy of our country. New controls and 
new taxes have imposed burdens on the life 
of every American; no matter what his situa- 
tion has been, he is newly confronted with 
obstacles hitherto unknown in our country, 
even in time of world-wide war. Raw ma- 
terials, many of them, are unobtainable, and 
strategic materials—well, that is another 
subject, but they are all under rigid con- 
trols. I have before me the Midyear Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, and from it I 
should like to read one paragraph: 

“Our total security program cost has now 
reached an annual rate of more than $35,- 
000,000,000 in terms of constant prices. This 
is almost twice the level of a year ago and 
50 percent above the level of 6 months ago. 
These costs are scheduled to increase to an 
annual rate of more than $50,000,000,000 at 
the end of this year, and of nearly $65,000,- 
000,000 by the middle of 1952. The propor- 
tion of the Nation’s total output devoted to 
security purposes, which was about 6 per- 
cent before Korea and is about 11 percent at 
present, will rise to approximately 15 per- 
cent by the end of 1951, and will approach 20 
percent by a year from now.” 

That tells its own story, I am sure. 

Now let me say to you on this subject, by 
way of conclusion, that our taxation, al- 
though already extremely high, has just been 
raised again very materially to pay our great 
share in the burden of rearmament. The 
fact is that in my country taxes are levied 
and collected, and evasion is relatively small. 
We do not countenance for 1 minute agreed 
settlements in our taxes. Thus, this great 
program to make Western Europe safe from 
the Kremlin through adequate rearmament 
places a great strain upon America and 
American resources which will not safely 
stand further great increases. 

So I sound this one note of warning. 
Should your neighbors and friends in the 
United States of America exceed their elastic 
limit in respect of their economy, Mr. Stalin 
will have a clear road to his selfish, his 
utterly selfish, objectives; so try to under- 
stand, if you will, that our battle is on two 
fronts, one at home and the other at your 
side in this fight for peace under well-ordered 
law. 

Now I should like to refer back for a few 
moments to the basic objectives of this Con- 
ference. If we are to cope with the dan- 
gerous effects of rearmament, it seems to 
me that we must not rely entirely on mate- 
rial factors alone. We must give the people 
new hope, new faith. In astatement printed 
in the October issue of the magazine, Free- 
dom and Union, the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Dirk Stikker, stressed the urgent need 
to strengthen confidence in the future and 
to increase preparedness for sacrifices for 
the common defense of the Western World, 
and to reverse the mood of apathy and un- 
certainty which at present threatens to 
jeopardize our efforts. 

He hoped, I am sure, that the declaration 
he proposed at the Ottawa session of the At- 


lantic Council, of the intention of its mem- 
bers to develop the Atlantic community on 
its nonmilitary side, would be strong enough 
to capture public imagination and give the 
stronger faith which he so truly saw we need. 
Helpful as it is, the Ottawa declaration, how- 
ever, has manifestly proved too weak to 
achieve these results. We need, it seems to 
me, something stronger, and I should like to 
help give the Atlantic community the faith 
which it needs. 

I should like to add some words of hope 
to this stimulating discussion. As one who 
served in both World Wars, I feel that I 
should be remiss in my duty if I did not 
intervene. We of the free Atlantic commu- 
nity are now threatened by dictatorship for 
the third time. We owe it to all those men 
who have been lost in the two preceding 
wars to spare no effort to win this time for 
freedom without a third world war. We owe 
it to our young men to explore every rea- 
sonable means of doing this, to subject every 
policy to this acid test of whether it will 
save freedom for once in our life without 
general war, and to put our shoulders behind 
the pian which gives this promise best. 

In this spirit some of us have sponsored 
a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States calling for a convention of delegates 
from the North Atlantic democracies to ex- 
plore the possibilities of their uniting in an 
Atlantic federal union—the ferm of inter- 
state organization which made the United 
States free and strong, and which has proved 
so successful in Canada, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere. 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Finn Moe refer 
the other day in such kind terms to this 
Atlantic union resolution, and I share his 
regret that its chief sponsor in the Senate 
of the United States, Senator KEraUver, can- 
not be here to tell you of it. I am proud 
to say that I was one of the first to join Mr. 
Kerauver in sponsoring this resolution. 
When we first circulated the resolution 
among my colleagues 2 years ago, there were 
only 10 of us behind it. Now there are 27, 
more than a fourth of the Senate; and there 
are now more than a fourth of the House 
of Representatives who have agreed to vote 
for it. 

The resolution is backed by a strong group 
of citizens, the Atlantic Union Committee, 
whose president is Owen J. Roberts, a former 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
who is to receive an honorary degree from 
Oxford University on November 24. Follow. 
ing is the resolution: 

“Whereas the parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty have declared themselves de- 
termined to safeguard the freedom, com- 
mon heritage and civilization of their peo- 
ples, founded on the principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty, and the rule of law, 
and resolved to unite their efforts for col- 
lective defense and for the preservation of 
peace and security; and 

“Whereas they have agreed in article 2 of 
that treaty to ‘contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly inter- 
national .relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing «bout a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well-be- 
ing’ and to ‘seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies’ and to ‘en- 
courage economic collaboration between any 
or all of them’; and 

“Whereas the principles on which our 
American freedom is founded are those of 
Federal Union which were applied for the 
first time in history in the United States 
Constitution; and 

“Whereas our Federal Convention of 1787 
worked out these principles of Union as a 
means of safeguarding the individual liberty 
and common heritage of the people of 13 
sovereign States, strengthening their free 
institutions, uniting their defensive efforts, 
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encouraging their economic collaboration, 
and severally attaining the aims that the de- 
mocracies of the North Atlantic have set for 
themselves in the aforesaid treaty; and 

“Whereas these Federa! Union principles 
have succeeded impressively in advancing 
such aims in the United States, Canada, 
Switzerland, and wherever other free peoples 
have applied them; and 

“Whereas the United States, together with 
the other signatories to the treaty, has 
promised to bring about a better under- 
standing of these Federal principles and has, 
as their most extensive practitioner and 
greatest beneficiary, a unique moral obliga- 
tion to make this contribution to peace; and 

“Whereas the United States and the other 
six democracies which sponsored the treaty 
have, by their success in drafting it and ex- 
tending it to others, established a precedent 
for united action toward the attainment of 
these aims, and the creation of a free and 
lasting union: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) that the Presi- 
dent is requested to invite the democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, representing their prin- 
cipal political parties, to meet this year with 
delegates of the United States in a Federal 
Convention to explore how far their peoples, 
and the peoples of such other democracies as 
the Convention may invite to send delegates 
can apply among them, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, the principles 
of free Federal Union.” 

I draw attention particularly to the en- 
acting clause beginning with the words “Re- 
solved by the Senate,” in order to remove 
what seems to be an unfortunate misunder- 
standing on this subject. Mr. Finn Moe ex- 
pressed the fear that public opinion was not 
ripe for such a far-reaching step as the At- 
lantic union. M. Reynaud seemed even 
more skeptical. I submit that the question 
at this stage is not whether public opinion 
is ripe for Atlantic federation, or whether 
such a union is too remote to occupy our 
present considerations. The only question 
at this stage is whether or not we should 
explore this solution of the world’s great- 
est problem. That is all that our resolution 
calls for—exploration without commitment 
by any people to the Atlantic union. How I 
ask, can any people be expected to commit 
themselves to such a union before they know 
what the terms of the union might be, how 
its government is organized, what powers 
it has, what rights it guarantees each nation 
in it, and each citizen. Do we not needless- 
ly discourage ourselves and our people 'g7 
prematurely speculating on the public’s ripe- 
ness for Atlantic union instead of sticking 
to the only practical issue—whether or not 
it is time to explore this way out of the great 
dilemma. 

May we not reasonably hope that the pub- 
lic will ripen for some degree of federal union 
of the free countries more rapidly under the 
powerful educational influence of a conven- 
tion of delegates which will undoubtedly be 
exerted all round the Atlantic community, 
than it will ripen by telling Europe, in effect, 
that it is incapable of effecting such a union, 
that there is no use in even trying? Is it 
too much to believe that the pressure which 
will exist in the coming years and months 
may ripen public opinion more rapidly than 
the skeptics now expect for the one form 
of inter-State organization that has resulted 
in the greatest freedom, the highest stand- 
ards of living and the strongest power the 
world has known? 

We who support the Atlantic union reso- . 
lution in Congress do not mean by it that 
everything else should be dropped to con- 
centrate only on exploring federation. We 
desire and constantly expect the United Na- 
tions, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the Council of Europe, and all other 
machinery and methods that are now being 
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tried out to continue to be tried out. If any 
or all of these methods give good results, if 
they give us all that reasonable hope of 
which Mr. Schmid spoke so feelingly that 
Europe—and would add the world—will not 
be turned again into a battlefield, if they 
meet the acid tests I mentioned, then I agree 
there will be little pressure for Atlantic fed- 
eral union, and it may be as remote as M. 
Reynard seems to think. But he himself 
painted in vivid terms the world-wide dan- 
gers that threaten all the free. He himself 
recalled how steps toward union of the free 
that seemed remote a few years ago are al- 
ready accomplished facts. 

Who will guarantee us that we are not in 
for worse surprises in the coming months 
than we have already suffered? Who will 
assure us that a year from now we may not 
still lament the lack of progress by present 
methods which Mr. Finn Moe and Mr. Elis- 
worth lamented here? It seems to some of 
us that this pessimistic outlook for these 
methods is only too justified, and if the pres- 
ent “sense of frustration”—to quote Lord 
Layton—or “insecurity’—to quote Mr. 
Schmid—continues, as we believe it is bound 
to do while we hesitate to federate the free 
Atlantic community, is it not probable that 
this increasing pressure of necessity will— 
like the educational influence of the proposed 
convention—ripen the public in all our coun- 
tries for true union? 

It seems to me that it is folly to refuse 
even to explore the Atlantic federal solu- 
tion when we consider the effects of rearma- 
ment already on Europe and on ourselves 
and other realities of the situation that we 
face. 

Of course, there are difficulties in Atlantic 
union as in European union. Of course, 
these difficulties need time to be solved ade- 
quately. But the greater the difficulties, the 
more we need to begin now to tackle them 
through an Atlantic Federal Exploratory 
Convention, for the sooner we begin to ex- 
plore them the more time we shall have to 
explore them carefully and prudently. The 
longer we hesitate to begin this exploration, 
the more we risk being pitchforked by events 
into half-baked measures. 

Our experience in constituting the United 
£*ates—I know it was in the seventeenth 
century—gives good reason to hope that if 
only we begin the exploration in time, we 
shall find a sound way around difficulties 
that now make some think that Atlantic 
union is remote. Pessimists about it here 
today may have different reasons for their 
pessimism, but t..ey cannot be more skepti- 
cal of the possibility of Atlantic union now 
than George Washington himself was of the 
possibility of American Federal Union in 
1787, the year our Constitution was signed. 
It seems to me there is a tendency now- 
adays to minimize the difficulties of Ameri- 
can union then, but I submit that George 
Washington was in better position to judge 
the outlook for it in 1787 than we are today. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, barely 3 months be- 
fore the Federal Convention was to meet, 
George Washington, whom Virginia had 
named publicly as one of its delegates to 
that meeting, wrote a letter to Henry Knox 
on February 3 in which he said in confi- 
dence that he had never agreed to be a 
delegate and did not intend to attend the 
Convention. He expliined that, though he 
was convinced that it was urgently neces- 
sary to replace the existing alliance or Con- 
federation of the 13 States with a strong 
representative government— 

“I believe that the political machine will 
yet be much tumbled and tossed, and pos- 
sibly wrecked altogether, before such a sys- 
tem as you have defined will be adopted. 
The darling sovereignties of the States in- 
dividualiy, the governors, the legislators— 
whose political consequence will be lessened, 


if not annihilated, would give their weight 
of opposition to such a revolution.” 

Yet, nonetheless, George Washington 
went to the Convention as a delegate and 
became its president. Six weeks later the 
Convention was in such a crisis that its 
breakdown seemed certain, and Washington 
wrote at that time, July 10, to Alexander 
Hamilton: 

“I almost despair of seeing a favorable 
issue to the proceedings of your Convention, 
and do therefore repent having had any 
agency in the business.” 

But he clung on, and in another 6 weeks 
the delegates signed the Federal Constitu- 
tion that has made the United States what 
it is today. 

Those in Europe who fear that unless they 
unite first in a strong European federation 
they will be dominated by the United States 
if they enter into a federation with us should 
be reassured by the fact that my own State 
of New Jersey had the same fear of union 
then. New Jersey was a small State, between 
Pennsylvania and New York, and its dele- 
gates feared that federation would mean 
domination of it by the larger States. They 
feared this so much that New Jersey led the 
fight against a strong union that nearly 
wrecked the Convention. During that crisis, 
one New Jersey delegate, Jonathan Dayton, 
roundly declared that Virginia’s union plan 
never would be received by the people. Yet 
a compromise was found that based repre- 
sentation in the Senate on equality between 
the States, each one, small or large, having 
two Senators, and based representation in 
the House on the population. That com- 
promise was adopted by the Convention by 
5 to 4. New Jersey was so satisfied that it 
ratified the final Constitution much more 
readily than did Virginia. That compromise 
is embodied here in this Hall in the fact that 
our delegation is composed of an equal num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives. It has 
worked so well that I am sure Congressman 
Smarr of Virginia will agree with me that 
neither of our States would dream of trying 
to change it. 

We have found by experience—and I am 
sure you will find—that there are far greater 
possibilities in Federal union than one can 
imagine. If I understood President Rey- 
naud rightly, one of his reasons for consid- 
ering the Atlantic union remote and push- 
ing for European union first was that a 
Schuman plan between the Union States and 
Western Europe would be impossible. This 
is a question that concerns rearmament, and 
so it is the more im; t to note today 
that it would be quite possible for the Euro- 
pean nations who have signed the Schuman 
plan to make such a regional compact if they 
‘were members of an Atlantic union similar 
to the United States federation. 

May I again give an example from my own 
State? The States of New Jersey and New 
York both front on New York Harbor. How 
are the many problems to which this re- 
gional situation gives rise handled? By a 
compact or treaty between these two State 
governments establishing the New York Port 
Authority. Such compacts between two or 
more State governments for the handling of 
their various regional problems are to be 
found all over the United States. 

Federal union, as we Americans understand 
the term, not only permits but facilitates 
such regional arrangements. For example, 
before our Federal Constitution was adopted, 
there was much talk in the New England 
States of forming merely a New England un- 
ion. There was also talk of forming a union 
of the Middle States, and another of the 
Southern States, just as some here are talk- 
ing of preceding Atlantic union with a Euro- 
pean union,a British-Scandinavian union, 
and a North American union. 


Certainly, we Americans will all agree that 
the talk of organizing our Thirteen States in 
three regional unions came to nothing. That 
might have left our country cut in three 
parts, with incalculable consequences. Our 
founding fathers ended by aiming higher, at 
the impossible, and now within our one great 
union not only do the Middle States have 
the New York Tort Authority but the New 
England States have a compact to regulate 
their waterways. 

It is not for me to say, but, it may be 
worth considering whether the quickest way 
for those who wish Britain to enter the 
Schuman plan would be to begin by exploring 
the possibilities of starting the Atlantic un- 
ion. Certainly there are vast Possibilities in 
the federal-union system for the Atlantic 
community, and surely they are worthy of 
being explored without much more delay. 

John McCloy, the United States High Com- 
missioner to Germany, stated in a message 
to the Atlantic Union Committee, which was 
published on November 3: “If freedom and 
peace are to be maintained in this world on 
anything approaching a permament basis, I 
see no solution other than the establishment 
of a union such as you are advocating.” 

Atlantic union is big enough to capture the 
public imagination, and give the reasonable 
hope all the free are longing for. Atlantic 
union meets, in my considered judgment, the 
acid test; it is a plan whereby the free can 
hope to save their freedom without a third 
world war. It is, indeed, an idea of such 
magnitude that some of us believe that the 
mere decision to call a federal convention to 
explore the possibilities of Atlantic union 
would suffice to give the free nations the faith 
they need to carry them through the hard 
montts of rearmament sacrifice by just a 
head. 

If war should come, we would all do the 
impossible to win it for freedom. If you 
think Atlantic union is imposcible—well, I 
Want to assure you that some of us in Con- 
gress are going to continue to achieve, by 
exploration, this seemingly impossible union 
in time so as to win for freedom without a 
third world war. We hope you will help us 
all you can. 

Representative Cox. Will my colleague 
kindly yield to me for a brief observation? 

Senator HENDRICKSON, Yes; certainly. 

Representative Cox. I will in no circum. 
stances attempt to pick a flaw in the very 
splendid statement that the gentleman has 
made; but rather than advocate giving con- 
sideration to the setting up of a new union 
to deal with world-wide problems, I wonder 
whether the gentleman would not agree that 
patriotic people everywhere should rally 
around the Council of Europe and give it 
the support to which its splendid record 
and leadership entitles it. I am impressed 
with the view that, rather than bother about 
the setting up of new organizations to deal 
with these problems, it would be wiser to 
fuse all those already in existence into the 
Council of Europe. That is my view. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. May I respond to 
that observation? I agree wholeheartedly 
with the principle enunciated by my distin- 
guished friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. I 
would not for a minute impair the great 
strides that have been made by this distin- 
guished Council, but I do feel that there 
is always a time when we can go one step 
further, and I think the time is nearly here. 
I am not prepared to say that we should 
move into any new spheres today, but I 
consider that our thinking should be toward 
that over-all union which will serve fully 
and adequately all the free peoples of the 
world. 
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Restoration of Crosses in Punchbowl 


National Cemetery z 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and poem: 


Hono.tvutv, Hawatt, December 17, 1951. 

Representative EprrH Nourse RoGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS: I would like 
to thank you, on behalf of all Hawaii, for 
your heart-warming interest shown toward 
the restoring of the crosses in Punchbowl 
National Cemetery here in Honolulu. I know 
that many, many citizens in this great coun- 
try of ours are grateful to you for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the proper 
authorities. I join them in wishing your 
cause a success. 

I am enclosing a poem I have written called 
The Cross, which has been read quite often 
over the air here. Perhaps you may find it 
useful in your fight for the restoration of 
the crosses—which have always been, and 
always will be, the symbol for the supreme 
sacrifice throughout the world. 

May the coming year see all your hopes 
become realities. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, 
JACQUES L. PATTERSO™T. 


THE Cross 
(By Jacques L. Patterson) 


I was a tree, once, and I grew on a high 
hill. And the wind would flow through my 
limbs making music. 

One day men came. They began to cut me 
down. I asked, “Why?” and was told, “You 
ar? to be a cross.” 

As I fell to the ground I was proud because 
I knew I would be something more noble 
than a tree—a cross. A cross to mark the 
resting place of a soul. 

And soon I had taken my place in Punche 
bowl. 

There were many like me and we stood 
day unto night, night unto day, serving a 
purpose far more noble than tree. 

One day many people came and placed 
flowers across my out-stretched arms and 
they call this garland a lei, and all the crosses 
in Punchbowl with their leis seemed to stand 
a@ little straighter and seemed to stand a 
little taller and seemed to stand a little 
prouder, for on that day we were, irrevocably, 
far more noble than any tree. 

But wood, like the human, is conquerable 
by time, and men came and began to re- 
move us. 

Suddenly, we became weary with ‘he 
thoughtlessness of man and asked, “Why 
must we go? Are we not good? Are we not 
serving? Are we not far more noble than 
any tree? The men answered, “Policy.” 

Gasping for life and wishing to make 
them see the utter folly of their actions 
and hoping that among them was one who 
possessed the elusive compassion to hear us 
speak, we said: “If we must go because we 
are of wood and thereby perishable, cannot 
we »%e replaced by granite or marble or 
stone or any substance in that family of 
great material, or at least something that 
can be made into our shape: The shape of 
the cross.” 
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But their answer: “No.” Reason: “Pole 
icy.” 

And now reduced to just pieces of scrap 
we lie here in this place that is nameless 
and there is nothing to mark our graves 
unless it is the memory of the purpose we 
once served; a purpose far more noble than 
any tree. 

But men make mistakes and sometimes 
correct them and oft’times ignore them but 
this they cannot forget; a cross is a symbol, 
@ purpose and a way; a cross is good con- 
ceived of good, dedicated to good, the ulti- 
mate of good, the good of good. 

And although we are heaped without re- 
gard upon each other here in this nameless 
place, someone who understands will resur- 
rect us, and we will rise and stand again 
in Punchbowl far more noble than any tree— 
the cross. 





They’re Just Crazy About Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK |” 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Paul F. Healy, from the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 24, 1951: 


THEY’RE JusT Crazy Asout SAM 
M (By Paul F. Healy) 


Back in 1915 a young Texas Congressman 
named Sam RaysBurRNn approached President 
Woodrow Wilson for support on a bill that 
was stymied in the House of Representatives, 
Wilson explained that he was for the bill, 
but believed it unwise to push it when there 
was a war on. Undaunted, Raysurn served 
notice that we would plug for action on the 
measure despite the President's stand.’ 

“I’m sorry I can’t go along with you, Mr, 
President,” he added stiffly, collecting his hat 
and departing from the White House. 

The bill, designed to control the issuance 
of railroad stocks and bonds, eventually was 
enacted, but not until after the Republicans 
had assumed control of Congress in 1919, 
RayYBuRN smiles now when he recalls his 
tactlessness as a green legislator. Since then, 
he has become this country’s preeminent 
expert on how to pass laws and placate poli- 
ticians. He has been a Representative for 
39 years—only two present Members of the 
House have served longer—and Speaker of 
the House for more than 9 years—longer 
than any other person in United States his- 
tory. Early this year he passed Henry Clay's 
record of having served for a total of 8 
years, 4 months, and 11 days. 

Few men: have dealt so closely with such a 
cross-section of human nature in the raw, 
RaysBurn as Speaker has managed to move 
adroitly through a series of national crises 
with two Presidents of contrasting tempera- 
ment and background, and simultaneously 
ride herd on 434 usually ‘hot and bothered 
colleagues, each from a different part of the 
Nation and each a full-blown personality in 
his or her own right. 

Officially, the Speaker acts as presiding 
officer of the House, leader of his party in 
the House and the highest adviser to the 
President on legislative matters. But Ray- 
BURN also functions as a combination father- 
confessor, counselor, and Dutch uncle to 
Members on both sides of the aisle. This 
is one of the secrets of his success. 
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RaYBURN likes Congressmen. He figures 
he has served with nearly 3,000 of them in 
his time, and he has tried to know as many 
of them as possible intimately. From his 
lofty position he views the House sometimes 
with a wry amusement, but never with de- 
tachment. 

Representative ABRAHAM MULTER, a New 
York Democrat, once said that “to the new 
Members he has been more than a leader— 
he has been our guardian angel.” Under 
RAYBURN’s encouragement, virtually all new 
Members at the start of every Congress dis- 
cuss privately with him their past, present, 
and possible future; both Republican and 
Democratic Members seek him out continual- 
ly for advice on their personal problems; and 
from time to time former congressmen re- 
turn for conferences with him, much as col- 
lege alumni return to the campus to see a 
favorite dean. Even wives of congressmen 
have gone to the 69-year-old Speaker, who is 
a bachelor, for tips on how to handle their 
prima-donna husbands. At the same time, 
RayYsBuRN is said to receive more proposals of 
marriage by mail than any other bachelor in 
Washington. 


HE IS A 100-CONFERENCE-PER-DAY MAN 


Though he confers privately with upwards 
of 100 congressmen a day on political as well 
as personal problems, RayBurRN has the knack 
of being brief without being curt, blunt with- 
out being brutal, and seemingly as judicious 
as Solomon. An obscure legislator who 
simply wants to know when he can get recog- 
nition on the floor receives as much consid- 
eration from RAYBURN as a committee chair- 
man with a jurisdictional problem. 

RAyYBuRN is buttonholed wherever he goes— 
in the Capitol corridors, in the cloakroom, in 
the dining room, and even when he mounts 
the Speaker’s rostrum and presides from the 
edge of a tall-backed brown leather swivel 
chair. 

Seen from the gallery, Raysurn is a short, 
stocky, bull-necked, hard-shelled figure, 
physically a humane version of the actor, 
Eric von Stroheim. His face, small and 
shrewd, with heavy-lidded, quick brown eyes, 
is inscrutably saturnine in public. His most 
interesting feature is his totally barren scalp, 
which in Washington is as famous as the 
Capitol dome and a good deal shinier. His 
baldness has identified him with such thor- 
oughness to newspaper readers that he is 
seldom recognized when he appears, hatted, 
in a Washington hotel lobby or on the street. 
Actually, his nude head is a good barometer 
of the temperature inside and outside Ray- 
BURN. When he is angry, his pate flushes a 
deep red; when the air is hot, it perspires 
freely. He is so sensitive about his lack of 
hair that he will not permit himself to be 
photographed from the rear. It is his only 
vanity. 

Holding the second most powerful political 
post in the Government for nearly a decade 
has made no discernible dent in RAyBURN’sS 
essential modesty. In a position with juicy 
publicity outlets, he is notable for his dig- 
nity and restraint. He has contempt for 
prominent legislators who court headlines by 
airing publicly their differences with the 
President or their colleagues. For example, 
though he has unjustly been called a “yes 
man” for President Truman by some detrac- 
tors, he has done nothing to counteract it. 
Once, Truman called him to the White 
House and handed him an omnibus civil- 
rights bill to introduce. Raysurn pocketed 
the bill, which was obnoxious to him, and 
dutifully carried it back to his office, where 
he buried it silently in a lower drawer. 


CATTLE AND CROPS AND 9 HOURS’ SLEEP 
Similarly, during World War II he fumed 
privately—but not publicly—at President 


Roosevelt for coddling United Mine Workers’ 
boss John L. Lewis and for vetoing the 
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Smith-Connally antistrike bill. When Con- 
gress overrode the veto, Rarsurn derived a 
quiet satisfaction. 

A man of rigid and conservative habits, 
RAYBURN avoids Washington's mass cocktail 
parties, refuses to play poker, despite his 
close association with the Truman clique, 
and gets 9 hours’ sleep every night. His idea 
of real relaxation is sitting around and talk- 
ing about his cattle and crops in north Texas, 
or about current politics, or about some moot 
point in American history. At such times, 
puffing on cigarettes, mopping his head, 
chuckling, and occasionally snorting in dis- 
gust, he gets off his chest those sharp opin- 
ions of men and events he so carefully 
smothers in public. 

These sessions customarily include several 
of his old friends in Government, such as 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, and perhaps a 
visitor or two from Texas, and take place in 
his comfortable Connecticut Avenue apart- 
ment at Sunday breakfast or in the evening. 
There are more regular and slightly more 
serious sessions late in the afternoon in his 
hideaway office just below the House cham- 
ber, the successor to the so-called “Bureau 
of Education” in which the late Nicholas 
Longworth and “Cactus Jack” Garner—two 
of Rayrsvurn’s political mentors—plotted 
their legislative tactics in the late 1920's. 
Like the Speaker's two other offices, this room 
is furnished with dark leather easy chairs, 
a@ marble fireplace, and an assortment of 
pictures of Gen. Robert E. Lee, RayBurn’s 
own special hero. In the Longworth-Garner 
prohibition-era tradition, the room also in- 
cludes an icebox for liquid refreshment. 

It was here, on April 12, 1945, that Vice 
President Harry Truman got word over the 
telephone to “come quickly and quietly” to 
the White House. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had died only a short time earlier and Tru- 
man was sworn in as President, with Rar- 
BURN nearby, less than 2 hours later. 

Today Ravevrn’s influence is heavy in the 
Senate as well as in the House, since Sen- 
ate Democratic leaders sound him out for 
ideas almost daily. In addition, many of 
the Senate's most up-and-coming freshmen 
are graduates of the “Rayburn School of Po- 
litical Science” in the House. Those who fol- 
low teacher Rayrsurn’s political precepts 
labor diligently in committees and in the 
cloakrooms, and never attack an opponent 
personally, never speak on the floor unless 
thoroughly prepared, and never speak on 
the floor when angry and excited. 

RaYBuRN himeelf has never had the slight- 
est desire to run for the poky and pontifical 
Senate. He has made good rather convinc- 
ingly in his boyhood ambition to be Speaker. 
Indeed, his romance with the House is the 
most wholesome scandal in Wash 
Many times he has put his feet up on his 
desk after a hard day in the chair and re- 
marked with a sigh, “I love the House of 
Representatives.” Deeply sentimental about 


House Members, “You have been so kind and 
so fine to me that you have made the posi- 
tion [of Speaker], which at best is arduous 
and onerous, a pleasant thing.” 


pletely won the affection and respect of the 
House. Congressmen admire Raysurn most 
of all for his fairness in presiding, for his 
legislative skill and for his over-all integrity. 
Representative Evcene Cox, of Georgia, fre- 
quent opponent of Raypurn on the floor, 
says that “Mr. RaYsuRN’s word is as good as 
a Government bond—no, today it’s better 
than a Government bond.” 

Somebody always seems to be throwing a 
party for Raysugn. On the Speaker’s birth- 
Gay Truman attends a luncheon in the 
Speaker's private dining room in the Capitol, 
along with other Democratic leaders, and 
later in the day Raysurn makes the rounds 
of other parties in his honor. One party is 
given annnally by Lynda Bird, the small 


a 


daughter of Texas’ Senator LyNDON JoHNsoN, 
a Rayburn protégé, for the children of Ray- 
BURN’s Texas friends. The big moment of 
this affair is the staging of a news photo- 
graph of RaYBuRN amid a sea of moppets, 
each of whom is jockeying for an upstage 
position on the Speaker’s knees while the 
parents coach from the sidelines. 

The most elaborate party ever given for 
Raysuren, and perhaps the most elaborate 
party ever given for any politico, was subsi- 
Gized 2 years ago by roly-poly Representative 
Frank Boykin, the lumber and turpentine 
magnate from Alabama. The 937 guests in- 
cluded so many politicians and diplomats 
that Boykin boasted that half the popula- 
tion of the globe was represented in one 
way or another. This soiree, which cost him 
more than $15,000, offered free-flowing cham- 
pagne, a buffet of bear, buffalo, elk, antelope, 
deer, and ‘possum, and “steak Raybu. n.” 

When the Republicans took over control 
of the 1947-48 Congress Rarpurn stepped 
down to the post of minority leader and lost 
the right to the official limousine that goes 
with the Speakership. But the House Demo- 
crats chipped in at $25 a head and 
a $3,500 car “so Sam won't have to walk.” 
Checks were politely returned to some 50 
Republicans who wanted to get into the act. 
” Inside the limousine is an inscription 
which reads: “To our beloved Sam RaysurN— 
who would have been President if he had 
come from any place but the South.” There 
are many observers in Washington who be- 
lieve RAYBURN would make a great Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Twice he was considered a likely 
choice to win the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion before the Democratic National Con- 
vention. In 1940, the Texas delegation in- 
dorsed him in preference to Jesse Jones, who 
also wanted the nomination, but at the con- 
vention Roosevelt surprised Raysurn by ask- 
ing him, as a favor, to make a seconding 
speech for Henry Wallace. RAYBURN com- 
plied, helping to foist an unwelcome candi- 
date on the unhappy delegates. In 1944, 
Senator Truman several times came out 
openly for Raysurn for the No. 2 spot on the 
national ticket, only to discover at the con- 
vention that he had the Roosevelt blessing 
himself. Additionally, Raysurn had asked 
Truman not to nominate him, inasmuch as 
the Texas delegation was split into pro- 
Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt factions and 
the Speaker himself was busy with a nip- 
and-tuck primary race. 

The office of Speaker has grown in prestige 
during RayBurn’s tenure. Congress raised 
the Speakef's salary to $30,000 a year and 


Raysurn himself has added to the prestige 
of the office by becoming a strong Speaker, 
though in a different way from such dom- 
ineering predecessors as Henry Clay, James G. 
Blaine, “Uncle Joe” Cannon, Longworth, and 
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interest. His biggest test came on August 
12, 1941, when the House was whipped up to 
a fever pitch over the bill to extend the 
peacetime Selective Service Act. RaYBURN 
for days had cajoled and pleaded with Con- 
gressmen to support the bill, despite the 
pressure from the isolationists. 

As the voting started, Raysurn anxiously 
watched the tally clerk's clicking little meter, 
and prayed. At the end of the second time 
around the roll call, the count stood 203 to 
202 in favor of passage. RaysurRN promptly 
banged his gavel and announced this, there- 
by freezing the vote and preventing any 
nervous Members from changing their “aye” 
to a “no.” A recapitulation was demanded 
immediately. Rayspurn ordered the recount, 
and the vote stood. Then, amid tumultuous 
confusion on the floor, he swiftly announced 
that the bill was passed and that without 
objection a motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. This barred possible de- 
mands for another vote. 

When Representative H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
&@ Minnesota Republican, challenged this, the 
Speaker angrily hammered his gavel and 
rasped, “The Chair does not intend to have 
his word questioned by the gentleman from 
Minnesota or anyone else.” 

But for Raysurn’s firmness and quick 
thinking, the United States probably would 
have started demobilizing less than 4 months 
before the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

If it can be avoided, Raysurn prefers not 
to resort to the iron fist to master the House. 
Ordinarily, he attempts to put across a bill 
by persuasion and man-to-man appeals off 
the floor; before one bill was acted on, he 
held court in his office for 2 days, reasoning 
with Members, one after the other. 

Raysurn does not dissipate his strength 
by wasting it on every bill hopefully tossed 
his way by the administration. On purely 
domestic Fair Deal bills, Raysurn often 
stands aloof, leaving them to the mercy of 
House procedure. 

On issues which arouse Texans, such as 
civil rights, natural gas, and tidelands oil, 
RaysBuRN has at least tacitly gone along with 
the southerners. On the whole, he has tried 
to be a much-needed balance wheel between 
a left-trending White House and an increas- 
ingly right-wing and rebellious Congress. 

This often calls for the delicate balance of 
a juggler, for Raysuen is the leader in name 
only when the alliance between the Republi- 
cans and the southern Democrats is under 
full steam. Thus, while he has been gen- 
erally successful in steering through foreign- 
aid measures, he had to be content with a 
partial victory, for example, on the 1251 ex- 
tension of the economic-controls law. For 
one whole day during consideration of this 
bill, Rayspurn argued with Members individ- 
ually that the 10-percent roll-back on beef 
prices should be retained because he knew, 
as a cattleman, that prices were too high. 
This was one of the few powers salvaged for 
the Office of Price Stabilization, but Rayr- 
BURN was pretty pleased with the bill, con- 
sidering the anticontrols mood of Congress. 
However, Truman denounced the bill as the 
worst he ever had to sign. 

As a solid middle-of-the-roader, RaYBURN 
has done perhaps more than any other Dem- 
ocratic leader to keep the dissimilar elements 
of the party from fiying apart. After Tru- 
man rode to victory without the Dixiecrats in 
1948, it was Raysurn who counseled against 
wholesale revenge tactics against the Dixie- 
crats in Congress. He felt that such tactics 
would contribute nothing to party unity. 

As Congress’ own “Mr, Democrat,” Ray- 
BURN tells new Democrats in the House that 
the best way to get along is to go along with 
party leaders, unless there are compelling 
reasons for doing otherwise. Some Congress- 
men, including several in the Texas delega- 
tion, argue that this compromises their prine 
ciples. But Raysurn insists that loyalty to 
policy worked out among the party leaders 
is essential to the maintenance of the two- 
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party system, which he regards as funda- 
mental to the strength of American Govern- 
ment. He adds, “I’ve never asked anyone to 
cast a vote that would destroy him politi- 
cally.” 

RaYBuRN is not erudite, nor does he pre- 
tend to be. But his mind is well organized, 
quick, and canny, and he is regarded as wise 
by his disciples. He salts his conversation 
with his own aphorisms, such as: “A little 
applied Christianity never hurt anybody.” 

Other Rayburnisms: 

“It’s the easiest thing in the world to be 
honest; the hardest thing in the world to be 
dishonest.” 

“When two men always agree on every- 
thing, one of them is doing all the think- 
ing.” 

“Legislation should never be designed to 
punish anyone. Ordinarily it’s a question of 
regulating the minority—the pistol-totin’ 
minority.” 

RaysurRn is one of the few men on Capitol 
Hill whose words can affect the course of a 
vote just before the roll call starts. He ad- 
dresses the House usually less than a dozen 
times in a session, and only when something 
crucial is at stake. When he steps to the 
microphone in the well of the House, the cry, 
“RAYBURN is up,” runs through the cloak- 
rooms and the press gallery. The Chamber 
fills up and soon is hushed. Plain Sam Ray- 
BuRN then achieves a dramatic effect in the 
same way that a great actor consciously un- 
derplays a scene. Speaking in a low, con- 
versational tone, he talks briefly and point- 
edly, in short, hard sentences, and in the 
stripped-down vocabulary of a Texas cow 
hand, sincerity ringing in every syllable. 

In Washington, where loquacity is a com- 
municable disease, RAYBURN’s economy of 
language seems unusually stark. Day by 
day, he is the least-quoted important man on 
Capitol Hill. His daily press conferences 
with the correspondents who cover the House 
are conducted almost entirely in monosyl- 
lables—and are off the record besides. 

It was RAysurN who started the custom of 
allowing Members to address the House on 
any subject under the sun for a maximum 
of 1 minute every day before the House gets 
down to business. This permits frustrated 
orators to unburden themselves for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD without delaying the work 
of legislation, as long-winded speeches for- 
merly did. 

“A politician’s got to have publicity to 
live,” he admits. “But he can damn well 
get too much of it.” He says that he has 
sat in the Speaker's chair and watched many 
a Congressman talk himself out of Congress. 

“You know,” he remarked recently, “one 
of the smartest things Cal Coolidge ever said 
was that he found out early in life he never 
had to explain anything he hadn't said.” 

Also low-rated by RAYBURN is many Con- 
gressman's desire to go junketing to distant 
parts of the world, at the taxpayers’ expense, 
for a first-hand look at “conditions.” He 
often advises these legislative Gullivers that 
they could learn a great deal more by spend- 
ing 20 minutes with the experts in the execu- 
tive departments downtown. 

Though a wholehearted internationalist 
politically, RayBuRN has never crossed either 
ocean, and probably never will. As soon as 
Congress adjourns he buys a stack of west- 
ern dime novels, stretches himself out in a 
pullman and happily sets out for his farm 
on the main road into Bonham, the county 
seat of Fannin County, Tex. 

Back in Texas “Mister Sam,” or the “squire 
of Bonham,” as he is often called, first in- 
spects his corn and cottc crop. Then he 
receives his constituents in one of the 14 
rocking chairs in the 12-room, white-pillared 
farmhouse which is presided over with im- 
mense dignity and efficiency by his maiden 
sister, “Miss Lv.” This authoritative lady, 
whom he escorts to Washington parties once 


every year, is widely renowned as the one 
person who can boss him around. The 
Speaker is devoted to her, as he is to his 
two other sisters, Mrs. Edward Bartley and 
Mrs. W. A. Thomas, both widows, living in 
Texas. 

Twelve miles from the farm is RAYSURN’S 
secluded 917-acre ranch and his 150 head 
of pure-bred white-faced Hereford cattle. 
Here he occasionally retreats to fuss over 
his calves, literally repair his fences, plow 
through the latest volume on Robert E. Lee, 
and play dominoes with his cronies. There 
is no telephone in the pine-paneled cabin 
nestling in a grove of oak and cedar trees, 

An excellent horseman, RaysurRN also 
keeps three saddle horses available on the 
ranch. In the winter he drives to South 
Texas to hunt deer and turkey with his two 
brothers, Tom and Dick, a pair of rangy and 
indestructible-looking farmers. RAYBURN ap- 
plies himself to hunting and fishing with 
the same studied tenacity with which he 
maneuvers a bill through the House. 

The Rayburns have been an extraordi- 
narily close-knit clan since William Marion 
Rayburn, who had served as a cavalryman in 
the Civil War, and his wife, Martha, built 
their log cabin near Lenoir, Tenn. They 
had 11 children, and the eighth, was chris- 
tened SAMUEL TALIAFERO RAYBURN. 

When young Sam was 5 years old his 
father moved the brood to North Texas, 
where, he had heard, a fertile “black-land 
belt” was going for bargain prices. There 
he established a 40-acre cotton farm three 
miles southeast of the tiny village of Wind- 
om. It was an isolated life and the Ray- 
burns worked hard, but “we always had a 
good time,” they recall now. They were 
strict Baptists—‘the foot-washing kind.” 
Dad Rayburn held that being honorable was 
the most worth-while thing in life. He re- 
peatedly told each of his six sons: “Chare 
acter is all I have to give you. Be a man.” 

Sam’s father also believed that politics 
was an honorable calling, and at the age of 
13 Sam decided that his goal would be 
Speaker of the House. His personal hero 
at that time was the forceful and legendary 
Joseph Weldon Bailey, then the local Con- 
gressman and later a United States Senator. 
The youth worked his way through East 
Texas Normal College and then taught coun- 
try schools until, in his first try, he was 
elected to the State legislature. At the 
State capitol, he combined lawmaking with 
study at the nearby University of Texas Law 
chool. After serving only two terms as a 
legislator, he got himself elected speaker of 
the Texas House at 29 years of age, the 
youngest man to hold that office before or 
since. 

In 1912 RayspurN made his first try for a 
seat in Congress in Texas’ Fourth District. 
It elected him, and has reelected him 19 
times since then. The odds are that he will 
never be unseated, though curiously he has 
had opposition in all but four of his Demo- 
cratic primary contests, which is where elec- 
tions are ordinarily decided in Texas. 

His campaign style is characteristically 
straightforward and wunsensational. Fe 
simply stands up in the public square and 
tells the crowds that they are better off than 
they ever have been before and that they 
owe it all to the Roosevelt-Truman regimes. 
He never mentions his opponent and never 
teJls a joke or relates a personal experience. 

RAYBURN’s Opponents have sought to paint 
him as a New or Fair Dealer, which does him 
no good in his rural district. But some- 
how “Mister Sam” doesn't look or sound like 
a radical. Most Texans are proud of his 
stature before the country and the fact that 
he can do the State some good. A long- 
time advocate of public power, Rarsurn, for 
example, fathered the great Denison Dam in 
his district, near the Oklahoma border. At 
the same time he is frankly conceded to be 
the chief reason why oil men are able to 
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charge off 2744 percent to depletion on their 
income tax. As Speaker, RAYBURN Clears all 
Democratic appointments to the standing 
committees of the House, and he sees to it 
that only those with the “right” attitude 
on oil-depletion allowances are assigned to 
the tax-writing Ways and Means Committee. 

When RaysueNn arrived in Washington, he 
wasted no time waiting for legislative op- 
portunity to knock. He sought responsi- 
bility because he wanted the power that 
goes with it. He soon found himself in the 
midst of legislative battles almost continu- 
ally, but cautiously he never went out on a 
limb until he had tested its soundness. Sit- 
ting on the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
he made himself an expert on the Nation's 
transportation problems and in 1931, when 
the Democrats took over Congress, he suc- 
ceeded to the chairmanship. During Roose- 
velt’s first 3 years, RaysurRN and his com- 
mittee drove into enactment the basic and 
most enduring planks of the New Deal. 
These included the Railroad Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Securities Act, the Stock Mar- 
ket Regulating Act, the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Rural Electrification Act, and 
the Communications Act, which set up 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
These laws squared with Raypugn’s philoso- 
phy, for he has the southerner’s and west- 
erner’s distrust of Wall Street and concen- 
trations of big business. 

RaAYBURN was elected majority leader in 
December 1936 and became a valuable tacti- 
cian for his idol, F. D. R., on the House 
floor. He also unobstrusively worked his 
way into the confidence of his colleagues. 
He vividly remembered what it had meant 
to him when Speaker Champ Clark had once 
spoken kindly to him as a young Congress- 
man. RAYBURN, as majority leader, went out 
of his way to make friends with new Mem- 
bers. When he was not on the floor, he 


roamed the cloakrooms or hung over the 


rail in the rear of the House, helping a com- 
mittee chairman to get action on a bill or 
simply chatting, apparently casually, with 
an individual Member about the latter’s 
problems. Months later he might surprise 
that Member with some favor the Congress- 
man wanted. 

When Speaker William B. Bankhead died 
in September 1940, RayBuRN was easily 
elected his successor. He has been reelected 
Speaker five times since then without oppo- 
sition. 

RAYBURN has an almost religious devotion 
to Congress, which he regards as one of the 
greatest institutions ever conceived by the 
mind of man. Nothing makes his baldhead 
flush more angrily than the increasing in- 
sinuations in public that Congress is stupid, 
procrastinating, or the willing tool of lob- 
byists. 

RAyYsBuRN has always had faith in people. 
Associating with 3,000 Congressmen in 39 
years has not disillusioned him. He con- 
cedes that the House of Representatives has 
some phonies and some Pharisees, and that 
at times things have got out of hand. But 
he is convinced that the average Congress- 
man is honest and well-intentioned, and 
that he makes fewer mistakes—and more 
openly—than the men who run the bureaus 
in Washington. 

What is not understood by the pundits, 
RAyYBURN insists, is the scale and the com- 
plexity of the workload facing lawmakers 
in a period of world crises, together with 
the cross pressures which are directed at 
them from their districts. 

When Congress takes a recess, he always 
tells the Members not to be on the defen- 
sive when they get home. The main thing, 
he counsels, is to meet the people, visit with 
them and explain what was done, and why. 
Raysurn reminds his colleagues that Con- 
gress has long since proved its worth, and 
in his opinion it is here to stay. 
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What the Commonwealth of Nations 
Means to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS }" 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address by Lawrence Hunt, of New York 
City, entitled “What the Commonwealth 
of Nations Means to America.” This 
address was delivered at Montreal, Can- 
ada, on October 16, 1951, before the 
Royal Empire Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHat THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS 
Means TO AMERICA 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, as an 
old and affectionate friend of Canada, I am 
deeply thankful for the privilege to address 
your society which is doing a great and use- 
ful work in making known to the public the 
most hopeful traditions of the common- 
wealth of nations. 

May I, first of all, felicitate my friends 
and neighbors of Canada on the present visit 
of a particularly distinguished young lady. 
She has won, with her sincerity and charm, 
the hearts of all true men and women. And, 
at this time when Britain is sorely distressed, 
I gladly predict that the future reign of 
your Princess will prove to be another and 
perhaps even more glorious Elizabethan Age. 

I need hardly tell you how pleased we 
Americans are to know that the health of the 
King is steadily improving. You are surely 
aware of the heartfelt sympathy and good 
wishes of my fellow Americans for a kind 
and brave man who has kept the British 
crown a living and reassuring symbol of good- 
ness and courage to the peoples of the com- 
monwealth and to free men and women 
everywhere. 

The subject of my talk this evening is: 
What the Commonwealth of Nations Means 
to America. 

Many Americans—and perhaps many Ca- 
nadians and Englishmen—ask themselves, 
“What is the Commonwealth?” And the im- 
mediate response of some might be, “The 
Commonwealth is a puzzle.” It began less 
than 400 years ago as half an island in the 
North Sea. Mostly through trade and set- 
tlement, and partly through war, that half 
an islanc grew into the mightiest empire the 
world has known, extending its dominion 
“over palm and pine.” 

But it was amazingly unlike all the other 
empires of history. It started with a free 
people, and the ideas of freedom and self- 
government accompanied Britons wherever 
they went. The British Empire was the only 

example of an empire which did not crash 
or decline, but which, for the most 
co sciously evolved into a partnership of free 
nations. 

I know that we Americans have seldom 
been accused of bashfulness about 
credit for doing something unusual. But I 
think we can take a little credit for the de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth. James 
Madison, the father of the American Con- 
stitution, asserted that the fundamental 
principle of the American Revolution was 
th: claim of the Colonies that, although they 

belonged to an empire united by a common 
executive sovereign, the legislative power 
was as complete in each American parlia- 
ment as in the British Parliament. There 





was truth in the gracious remarks of David 
Lioyd George, after the First World War, that 
George Washington was not only the Father 
of his Country but also the father of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

But history does not precisely solve the 
puzzle of the Commonwealth. 

What is the Commonwealth today? It isa 
partnership of free and independent peoples, 
scattered around the globe, with allegiance 
to or acknowledgment of that mystic symbol 
called the Crown. The Commonwealth has 
no written constitution, no legally binding 
agreements holding its members together. 
It is almost entirely unwritten, undefined, 
and even unorganized. 

As a member of the American bar, I am 
convinced that the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions is a lawyer’s nightmare. We Ameri- 
cans have a written Constitution and know 
where we stand. At least, there are thou- 
sands of books and tens of thousands of 
court decisions which tell us exactly where 
we do stand from day to day. Winston 
Churchill is reputed to be a definite man. 
But even he does not help us in answering 
the puzzle of this unique partnership of 
nations. A few years ago, he said, “I have 
never thought myself that the Empire need- 
ed tying together with bits of string.” That 
‘is very confusing to an American lawyer, 
because we lawyers spend a good part of 
our lives tying strings on this and that. 

The nations of the Commonwealth are 
not only free and independent, but they are 
as different from each other as nations can 
be. They differ from each other in the 
structures of their government, in their 
choice of political parties, in race, in cultural 
heritage, in religion, and in custom. There 
are, for example, anti-Socialist governments 
today in New Zealand and Australia. There 
is today a Socialist t in Britain, 
although what may happen later this month 
is the subject of some speculation, even 

us Americans. The nations of the 
Commonwealth can and do make agreements 
and treaties with nations outside the Com- 
monwealth, They can secede from the Com- 
monwealth at any time, and two of them, 
Burma and Eire, have done so. 

The late General Smuts referred to the 
commonwealth as “this great human ex- 
periment in political organization.” But it 
has no organization. He said that it was the 
proudest political structure of time. But it 
is without structure. It is an unprecedented 
political system. But it has no system. 
There is a constant exchange of information 
among the of the commonwealth, 
and there is constant consultation among 
them. And the symbol of the Crown, in 
warmly personal terms, means more to the 
peoples of the commonwealth today than 
ever before. That seems to be about all there 
is to it. The commonwealth, therefore, as a 
political system or organization, has been al- 
most intangible for many years, and is rap- 
idly becoming completely intangible. 

But it works. The commonwealth of na- 
tions is the only successful experiment of a 
world-wide partnership of free and inde- 
pendent nations. It has stood the tests of 
the two greatest wars of modern history and 
the more subtle but equally powerful tests 
of peace. Its very intangibility has fatally 
confused the enemies of man's freedom who 
have thought of power in purely material 
terms, and it has even bewildered its friends 
who like to reassure themselves by seeing 
thing spelled out, written down, defined, and 
logically organized from A to Z. 

But again I say it works. There have been 
international alliances which are now for- 
gotten. There was the League of Nations, 
which failed. There is the United Nations, a 
very useful organization, but which, despite 
a written constitution and regulations and 
rules of procedure, has not fulfilled the aspi- 
rations of the free peoples of the world. 
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There is the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, which we earnestly hope will succeed, 
but it has yet to be tried and tested. Again 
I say, the «ommonwealth has been tested, 
and it works. It has saved the world twice 
in our lifetime. And yet, politically and 
legally, it still means to many Americans a 
puzzle, a lawyer’s nightmare, an intangible 
force which works in mysterious ways its 
wonders to perform. 

What does the commonwealth mean to 
America? It means the survival of America 
as a free Nation, just as America means the 
survival of the commonwealth. We must 
stick together. Although it is politically 
and legally intangible, the commonwealth 
includes one-fourth of the land surface and 
more than one-fourth of the people of the 
world. It commands the army, air, and 
naval bases which are indispensable to the 
effective deployment of America’s Armed 
Forces. It means superb air fleets, and naval 
forces, second in size only to America’s, and 
great armies of true fighting men. 

The economic activity and resources of 
the commonwealth are vital to America in 
peace or in war. Last year, the common- 
wealth imports amounted to 30 percent of 
world trade and 40 percent of United States 
trade; its exports amounted to about one- 
third of both world trade and United States 
trade. America is no longer practically self- 
sufficient economically, and she needs not 
only the commonwealth's trade, but many 
of its raw materials, such as bauxite, nickel, 
tin, and manganese, rubber, wool, and hemp. 

Whatever may be the temporary aches and 
pains of the dollar gap, the economic health 
of the free world, including the United States, 
largely depends on the financial resources 
and stability of the sterling bloc, embracing 
a quarter of the world’s population, and on 
the increasing industrial productivity of 
all the nations in the commonwealth, which 
has been most notable in Canada. 

What does the commonwealth mean to 
America? It is the strongest link and the 
great interpreter between the countries of 
Asia and the United States. It is helping 
slowly and at moments painfully, to make 
America more conscious of Asia, of the hopes 
and aspirations of Asia's leaders, of the 
desperate needs of Asia’s masses, of the sen- 
sitivity and self-consciousness and the awk- 
ward reactions of Asia’s new nationalisms, 
and the magnificent possibilities of Asia's 
future. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are free 
and independent partners in the common- 
wealth. Although they are in terrible need 
of both our material help and understanding, 
they also can be immensely helpful to us 
western peoples, including the Americans. 
Britain, Canada, and other nations of the 
commonwealth are already making, under 
the Colombo plan, the most constructive 
and statesmanlike effort to our generation 
to preserve and to develop the democratic 
way of life in Asia. If that plan succeeds, 
it may mean a peaceful world for generations 
to come. 

More important, much more important, to 
America than the material resources of the 
commonwealth are its intangible qualities 
which, in this challenging age, give America 
and ‘he rest of the free world the best hope 
of maintaining both freedom and peace. 
The commonwealth nations, diverse and 
scattered as they are, seem to realize more 
clearly than some Americans that armament 
is not enough to save the world. As mem- 
bers of a world-wide family, with different 
kinds of neighbors and with an almost un- 
conscious wisdom based on a long experience 
of trial and error, the leaders of the com- 
monwealth nations, regardless of party, nat- 
urally have a clearer understanding of and a 
surer feel for the practical and spiritual 
problems of other peoples than have many 
American leaders. 


The commonwealth, by its example, is 
helping us Americans to understand that an 
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immense diversity among nations can be 
reconciled with and developed into an un- 
beatable unity for peace and freedom. There 
are some Americans who sincerely and naive- 
ly believe that all other nations should be 
stamped with the American image and 
standardized according to the American pat- 
tern. The commonwealth teaches a different 
and wiser lesson. Its partners have learned, 
often through bitter experience, that no na- 
tion with self-respect wishes to be merely 
the carbon copy of another nation. The 
commonwealth today is slowly helping us to 
understand that any attempt to make over 
another people into an American image 
would produce a counterfeit nation which 
could only be a harmful factor in human 
society. 

What does the commonwealth mean to 
America? That spiritual ties are stronger 
than material or legalistic bonds. The com- 
monwealth grows stronger as it becomes 
more intangible. This is a supremely im- 
portant lesson to those Americans who think 
almost exclusively about material things as 
their only safeguards in a dangerous and un- 
certain age. Some Americans were surprised 
a few years ago that India and Pakistan vol- 
untarily decided to remain within the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. They would not have 
been surprised if they had informed them- 
selves on the past relations of India and 
Pakistan to the other nations of the com- 
monwealth, especially Britain, and if they 
had realized that as a result of these rela- 
tions, painful as some of them had been, 
there had developed certain intangible bonds 
of respect and good will and cooperation 
which were far stronger in the show-down 
than old animosities. 

Canada’s loyalty to Britain and the other 
nations of the commonwealth has been one 
of the most thrilling and reassuring chap- 
ters in the national life of Canada and in 
the history of international relations. There 
has never been any serious doubt about that 
fundamental loyalty. But even 10 or 11 
years ago, I occasionally noticed a Canadian 
who carried a colonial chip on his shoulder 
in his attitude toward Britain. The chip is 
gone. Canada is now sure of itself as a na- 
tion and as a free and independent partner 
of the British and of the other peoples of the 
commonwealth. Old suspicions and stale 
prejudices have been thrown on the scrap 
heap of history, and they are now of little 
concern, except perhaps to those of us who 
wonder how the commonwealth came to be. 

In passing, I am glad to bear witness to 
Canada’s increasing importance in interna- 
tional affairs, and especially to her efforts to 
make effective the unwritten but developing 
partnership between the commonwealth and 
the United States. These efforts will inevi- 
tably mean, at times, the unhappy duty of 
expressing a different point of view to Lon- 
don and to Washington about the wisest 
methods of maintaining world peace. If the 
day ever comes when Canada, for any rea- 
eon, fails to speak her mind as a free nation, 
it will be an evil day for America and man- 
kind. 

We Americans enjoy praise. But, unlike 
the Russian Communists, we do not want 
satellites. And we do want Canaija as a 
friend whose views, even when differing at 
times from our own, may prove supremely 
helpful in arriving at common policies. One 
of the most significant lessons of the com- 
monwealth to America is that no single na- 
tion, however strong and wise and virtuous, 
has the right answers at the right time to 
all the major problems of international rela- 
tions. 

What does the commonwealth mean to 
America? It means Great Britain, its old- 
est and most experienced partner, and, po- 
litically, its mother country. 

There have been gloomy reports about 
Britain—for centuries—even from English- 
men. Two hundred years ago Horace Wal- 
pole wrote, “It is time for England to slip her 


cables, and float away into some unknown 
ocean.” A few years later, under Chatham, 
Britain and her Empire rose to new heights 
of grandeur. 

Today, we again hear strange talk that 
Britain is done, finished, washed up. That 
is wishful thinking on the part of her ene- 
mies and by others who are dismally ignorant 
of British history and British character. 
Britain’s doom has been wished for by her 
foes or prophesied even by her friends in 
ages past and will be wished for or prophesied 
in future ages. This is not surprising, be- 
cause thuse men who think only in the bleak 
terms of materialism are genuinely puzzled 
that a magnificently decent people can sur- 
vive in a hard world. 

Britain has known good days and bad days, 
but not doomsday. There was the Britain of 
the Elizabethan age when she was only half 
an island—only England—and when her sea- 
men destroyed th? hope of Spanish tyranny 
to dominate the world and made North 
America possible as another home for her 
children. There was the Britain of the days 
of Charles the Second when she was in pawn 
to the French king, and of the days of Queen 
Anne when Marlborough’s armies kept alive 
the hope of freedom in Europe. There was 
the Britain of 1776 when her King and his 
advisors, forgetful of the rights and liberties 
of Englishmen, lost her American colonies, 
and the Britain of 1815, when, at Waterloo, 
she again crushed a tyrant’s threat to the 
freedom of mankind. In our own time there 
was the Britain of 1938, which yielded at 
Munich, and the Britain of 1940 which saved 
the world. 

Whatever may be the lights and shadows 
in her history, we should always remember 
that Great Britain has extended and is today 
extending more justice, has brought and is 
today bringing more freedom, has granted 
and is today granting more self-government 
to more peoples than any other nation in 
ancient or modern times. 

We are told that Britain is tired. But her 
industrial production is 50 percent greater 
than in 1938. We are told that Britain is im- 
poverished. But she is still the banking 
and trading center for one-fourth of all 
the people on earth. And we are told that 
Britain is weak and cannot carry her share 
of the burden of preserving world peace. 
But let’s look at the facts. 

In proportion to her population—one-third 
of ours—Britain has today as many men 
in her armed forces combating or restrain- 
ing Communist aggression as has the United 
States. Her forces are fighting or are on 
guard at 19 key points throughout the world. 
The British were fighting in Malaya for 2 
years before the Communist aggression in 
Korea. Britain has had universal military 
training since 1939, and today this includes 
a 2-year term of service for men 18 to 26, 
British sea power, although less than Amer- 
ica’s, is still enormously effective. (Brit- 
ain's naval force off Korea was stronger than 
ours at the start of the Communist aggres- 
sion.) Her air force, which has been re- 
cently described as Eisenhower's ace in the 
hole, is vastly stronger today than when it 
won the battle of Britain in 1940. There 
are quite a few people who still remiember 
that Britain's fighting power saved the world 
only 10 and 11 years ago. 

Those Americans who are not blinded by 
old prejudices or false pride know that Brit- 
ain can help them to become more aware 
of certain spiritual qualities, which, even 
more than material forces, preserve the life 
of a freedom-loving people. The British have 
learned, bit by bit, through many cen- 
turies, and at the cost of many mistakes and 
heartaches, that freedom is not the ability 
to do as one pleases. It involves a patient 
understanding of the rights of others; a 
conviction, bred in their bones, that there 
is a sanctity to every individual which should 
permit him to think, speak and write with- 
out fear; and, above all, a willingness to 
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sacrifice for freedom, even in peacetime, 
which is perhaps unmatched by any other 
people on earth. They trust each other. 
And they know that in the diversity and 
conflict of opinion lies the chief hope of 
democracy. In short, British character still 
stands like “a great rock in a weary land.” 

Finally, there is British courage, a courage 
which is both the standard and the safe- 
guard of all the nations of the common- 
wealth and of my own countrymen. It is 
not the bravado of the bully. It is not the 
ferocity of the brute. Nor is it the fury 
of the fanatic. It is the courage of plain 
men and women who have known and loved 
freedom a long time and who want to remain 
free. 

More than half a century before the first 
English settlers came to Jamestown and 
Plymouth, the great churchman, Bishop 
Latimer, was burned at the stake for his 
religious beliefs. Just as the fires were 
lighted, he turned to his friend at the stake 
next to him and said, “Play the man, Master 
Ridley; we shall this day light such a can- 
dle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out.” 

That also is what the commonwealth 
means to America. 


Winston Churchill’s Opportunity 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the fotlowing arti- 
cle written by Rev. Edward A. Conway, 
S. J., appearing in the December 29, 
1951, issue of America, national Catholic 
weekly, entit insto~ Churchill's 
Opportunity.” 

This article pres2nts a keen analysis 
of a problem, the solution oi which is of 
supreme importance to the attainment 
of peace. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S CPPORTUNITY 
(By Edward A. Conway) 


(The British are being abused for their 
stand-offish attitude toward European mili- 
tary and economic integration. Father Con- 
way believes they have bungled what is pri- 
marily a public-relations job, and that 
Churchill, the master diplomat, can set mat- 
ters right. While doing so, Mr. Churchill 
has a chance to inform and inspire the North 
Atlantic community by picturing vividly the 
goal it is groping toward.) 


What will Mr. Churchill and Mr, Truman 
talk about during the week of January 4 in 
Washington? One can only venture tw pre- 
sent a few topical predictions. 

The man, who onc; rumbled that he had 
not become Prime Minister to preside at the 
liquidation of the British Empire may be ex- 
pected to say in effect that he has not be- 
come Prime Minister again to play second 
fiddle to the United States. He may re juest, 
therefore, the reestablishment of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and the various joint 
economic boards which contributed so much 
to winning World War II. A clue to the case 
he may make for equality of partnership 
may possibly be discerned in this passage 
from his Guildhall address of November 9: 

“It must not be forgotten that under the 
late government we took peculiar risks in 
providing the principal atomic base in East 
Anglia, and that, in consequence, we placed 
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ourselves in the very forefront of Soviet an- 
tagonism. We have therefore every need and 
every right to seek and receive the fullest 
consideration from Americans for our point 
of view, and I feel sure that this will not 
be denied us.” 

When Churchill returned to this theme 
a month later, the parliamentary corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
predicted: “Mr. Churchill will use Britain's 
acknowledged frontline position as a bar- 
gaining point on his forthcoming visit with 
Mr. Truman.” 

When Great Britain abstained from voting 
on the establishment of the new Migration 
Committee at Brussels (America, December 
22), another Monitor correspondent reported 
that American delegates “expressed suspi- 
cion that Britain was saving up its adherence 
as another bargaining point, together with 
agreement on an American naval commander 
for the North Atl ntic, for Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill’s meeting with President 
Truman in January.” I have been assured 
by persons who were present at Brussels that 
the British neither opposed the formation of 
the committee nor refused to join it. They 
simply asked for time to study the matter. 

Perhaps that explanation should be chari- 
tably applied to all the cases in which the 
Churchill government has pursued patently 
Fabian tactics, as at the Roman meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council and at the Stras- 
bourg meeting on a European agricultural 
pool. But any reader of Mr. Churchill's war 
memoirs may with justice suspect the astute 
British strategist of setting up that pattern 
of procrastination with an ulterior purpose, 

BRITISH COAL POLICY 

On December 6, Paul R. Porter, top United 
States Marshall plan official, said he was re- 
ferring specifically to Great Britain in his 
statement that “it is time for plain speaking 
on both sides of the Atlantic about the fail- 
ure of some European nations to dig from 
their own mines enough coal to meet Euro- 
pean needs.” 

Mr. Truman may be expected to do some 
plain speaking on this side of the A tic 
about a situation that is beginning to exas- 
perate many Americans. In last 
1951, Europe imported 17,000,000 tons of coal 
from America. Its estimated needs for 
are about 40,000,000 tons, which will cos 
delivered at European ports, about €800,000, 
000. That is almost 90 percent of all the 
funds directly provided by the Congress for 
economic aid to Europe. Great Britain itself, 
which once exported so much coal to the 
Continent, is mining 10 percent less than in 
1937, and intends, by March 1, to order 750,- 
000 tons of American coal, at a cost of about 
$20 a ton (or a total cost of $15,000,000) . 

The success of Mr. Churchill's mission may 
depend in no small measure on his answers 
to Mr. Truman's objections to Britain's cur- 
rent coal policy. It is to be hoped that he 
does not adopt the line or the tone taken 
editorially by the London Economist on 
December 15: 

“Congress does not care for this [coal] 
situation, and Congress has the final word 
on how much aid shall go to Europe. The 
British Prime Minister, when he goes to 
Washington, will find an American President 
who wants to talk coal almost before any- 
thing else. Yet it would be disastrously over- 
optimistic to plan the future on the assump- 
tion that Europe can become independent of 
American coal during the period of rearma- 
ment. * * * Those who lock toward 
Britain to resume its position as a major ex- 
porter are again only deluding themselves 
with false hopes. 

Neither Congress nor the President is likely 
to see it that way unless Mr. Churchill ac- 
ceptably explains the British refusal to 
utilize Italian miners. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration has estimated that 
British coal production could be increased 
by perhaos 10,000,000 tons a year if Italian 
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miners were used. The Italians are eager 
to work, but the British miners refuse to 
work with them. This is a situation which 
Americans, with their melting-pot tradition, 
find hard to understand. Some of them are 
beginning to ask why the snobbishness and 
unfounded fears of the British miners 
should continue to be indulged at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 
EUROPEAN UNION 

Even more harmful to Mr. Churchill's 
cause would be a failure fully to answer the 
charge that Britain is opposed to European 
Union as such, and to the projects which 
lead toward it—the Schuman plan for the 
pooling of Europe's coal, iron, and steel in- 
dustries, and the Pleven plan for a European 
army. 

Nearly 90 Senators and Representatives 


of explaining his position on European Union. 
But no matter what assurances he gives 
to the French, and no matter what explana- 
tions he gives to his own people, Mr. Church- 
ill must make a special effort to make clear 
to the American people themselves “British 
hopes and aims.” Most Americans, includ- 
ing many of our public officials, are hope- 
lessly confused about the European arm’ 
and Britain's relation to it. The version al- 
most universally believed here runs some- 
thing like this: Winston’ Churchill, who in 
1940 offered common citizenship to the 
French, in 1946 trumpeted a call at Zurich 
for a united Europe. Later he spearheaded 
the European movement, from which devel- 
oped the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. 
In that city a year ago he proposed the for- 
mation of a European army, in which Britain 
would have an honorable part. When he be- 
came Prime Minister, however, one of his 
first acts was to authorize Anthony Eden to 
say at the Roman meeting of NATO and Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe to say at Strasbourg that 
Britain would not join a European army, 
though she would associate herself 
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that “if Britain persists in this (nonpartici- 
pation) policy, I think we should consider 
whether legally we can continue to give her 
aid.” 

Mr. Churchill would be well-advised not 
to ignore this kind of congressinoal reaction. 
It is quite common on Capitol Hill. Nor will 
it be sufficient to cite the traditional British 
arguments against entanglement with the 
Continent, the technical economic case 
against participation in the Schuman plan 
and the equally technical military case 
against more than minimal participation in 
the Pleven plan. 

These arguments, though very probably 
valid, are merely negative. They are not 
enough to correct the impression American 
public opinion has received that Britain un- 
der Mr. Churchill is being selfishly isola- 
tionist. 

A hint as to how the Prime Minister might 
reassure Americans is contained in the 
Economist editorial of December 1 already 
quoted: 

P the British interest in these mat- 
ters lies is surely clear. It is to cooperate 
most fully where progress is easiest and the 
need most urgent. Britain's position com- 
pels it to seek not new responsibilities but 
new strength; it is, therefore, strongly at- 
tracted by the United States and by the links 
already existing between the Americans and 
three members of the Commonwealth— 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. It fol- 
lows that the British, wherever the debate 
on western unity is engaged, insist on the 
possibilities of partnership in NATO rather 
than on integration with Europe. * * * It 
has still to be made clear that Britain is not 
rejecting new forms of international co- 
operation, not becoming isolationist in 
Europe; it is working for the bigger and 
looser alternatives offered by the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty. * * * 
There is in short, a British view of the forms 
of unity that the free world needs which is 
something more than the ‘No’ that has so 
often been said in Strasbourg.” 

That master of word-painting could set at 
rest American misgivings about Britain's 
hopes and aims and give as well much- 
needed direction and momentum to the 
whole American rearmament effort, if he 
would body forth the vision of that wider 
Atlantic community, as the London Times 
has called it—and perhaps coin a more ac- 
curate name for it. 

The outlines of that community have been 
limned by Georg Schwartzenberger of the 
University of London in the 1951 revised edi- 
tion of his Power Politics. Dr. Schwartzen- 
berger envisions an Atlantic Union (using 
the term in a wider sense than does our own 
Atlantic Union, Inc.) as com) of only 
three constituent members: “the United 
States of America or the Organization of 
American States; the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, and a European Union.” This 
is the “bigger and looser (though I would 
hope not for long) alternative” which Mr. 
Churchill should present to these groups of 
the free nations as their immediate goal. 

“Compared with narrower plans for a 
United States of Europe,” continues Dr. 
Schwartzenberger, “this scheme would have 
some tangible advantages.” 

“The slightly ambiguous position of the 
United States as the hegemonial power in 
the Western World, held back from any abuse 
of her power only by her own self-restraint, 
would be transformed into the healthier po- 
sition of primus inter pares. The character 
of the British Commonwealth as a distinct 
unit would be preserved. The existence of 
the Atlantic Union would obviate the cen- 
trifugal trends in some of its member na- 
tions toward the United States, and the 
United States pressure on the United King- 
dom for a too close association with Western 
Europe would cease. If a European Union 
were a constituent member of the Atlantic 
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Union, the Anglo-Saxon powers [including 
Belgium| would no longer have to guard 
against German preponderance in a West Eu- 
ropean federation. They would also receive 
an effective guaranty that this continental 
association would not relapse into wishful 
thinking about itself as an imagined third 
force between themselves and the Soviet 
Union.” 

It is imperative that Mr. Churchill present 
this picture, in which the European Union 
and Britain’s relations to it are reduced to 
their proper proportions, to as large an Amer- 
ican audience as possible. The ideal occa- 
sion would be a joint session of Congress— 
say on January 11, after everyone has had 
a chance to digest the State of the Union 
message, which is schedulec for reading on 
January 9. If this platform is denied to 
Mr. Churchill, his address to the Canadian 
Parliament on January 14 may provide an 
alternative. 

During his campaign for Prime Minister, 
the man who proudly portrayed himself as 
having led his countrymen to victory in one 
war “prayed for the opportunity of trying 
to prevent another.” Then he added: “It is 
the last prize I seek to win.” 

Providence may be presenting to Mr. 
Churchill, on the shore of his mother’s land, 
an opportunity to prevent another war that 
is far more promising than any he could 
find on a quixotic mission to Moscow. The 
prize may be won right here if Mr. Churchill 
makes the most of this opportunity. 


The Appointment of an Ambassador to 
the Vatican City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY '7 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very fine arti- 
cle entitled “The Appointment of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican City,” by 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, of Raleigh, N. C. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN AMBASSADOR TO THE 
VaTiIcan City 


(By Edwin McNeill Poteat) 


There are three approaches that can be 
properly made to a discussion of this topic 
and one approach that I think must be care- 
fully avoided. The first three are: The ap- 
proach by way of law, the approach by way 
of political science, and the approach by way 
of American history. The fourth way of 
looking at it is that of religion, and is to be 
avoided, not because there are no strong 
religious overtones to the debate but because 
making it a religious issue will serve only to 
confuse it, and excite fruitless and bitter 
controversy. ; 


I 

Let us consider the matter in the three 
Ways mentioned, taking them in reverse 
order. There is a long series of historic epi- 
sodes in the story of the growth of religious 
and political liberty in this country that 
forms a solid background against which the 
present question must be studied. In 1620 
there was established in the Massachusetts 
Bay colony a community which called itself 
“a church estate,’ meaning thereby that the 
effort was being made to bring the authority 
of church and state into one general func- 


tion. It was hoped that given a new en- 
vironment and a new beginning, success 
might be achieved where it had failed in 
Europe. This was a colony of Protestants 
and they were as devoted to the principle of 
union of church and state as any group 
could have been. 

It was not long before the experiment be- 
gan to show the identical difficulties that 
have always bedeviled it. Religious dis- 
senters seemed to multiply with the efforts 
of the civil authority to punish them, and 
the record of the hanging of four Quakers, 
the mutilation of numerous others, and 
the banishment of scores of nonconform- 
ists is one of the most unedifying chapters 
in our early history. Roger Williams, who 
came from England and sought residence in 
the colony, opposed with such vehemence 
the interference of the civil magistrate in the 
private religious affairs of the citizen that 
he had to find sanctuary among the Indians. 
It was not long before he returned to Eng- 
land and secured from Charles II a royal 
grant for a tract of land wherein could settle 
those dissenters from the rigors of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay system and carry on what the 
royal charter described as “a lively experi- 
ment,” in which the citizen was not to be 
molested by the magistrate for “religious 
opinions and concernments.” This was the 
first effort in history to establish a commun- 
ity in which civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties were kept separate by law, and the con- 
stitution of the State of Rhode Island set 
the pattern for the subsequent development 
of that novel political idea which finally 
found its way into the famous Virginia stat- 
ute in 1775 and the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States in 1791. 
This has been called the most daring and 
original contribution made by the American 
people to the science of democratic govern- 
ment. The story of the growth of this prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state, from 
the point at which it was a concession of an 
English king, to its incorporation in the basic 
law of our land by the democratic vote of the 
people of a new nation, makes exciting 
reading. 

1 


This is the briefest sort of sketch of the 
development of the historic American tradi- 
tion which undergirds our concepts of re- 
ligious and civil liberties. It is a clear 
record and permits of very little misunder- 
standing. When, however, we look at our 
question from the point of view of political 
science the matter is not so clear. It is not 
difficult to define a state. Generally speak- 
ing it is a matter of territory, population, 
political organization, currency, sovereignty, 
relations with other states, etc. From this 
point of view the State of Vatican City can be 
clearly delineated. It has about 100 acres, 
and a thousand residents, and assumes to 
itself the political and governmental obliga- 
tions of most states, under the direction of 
Church (canon) law. The authority rests 
ultimately with the head of the state, vari- 
ously called the Bishop of Rome, the Supreme 
Pontiff, etc. 

Our confusion begins when we discover 
that this state also is desigrated as the Holy 
See. A see is the seat of authority of a pope 
or a bishop, neither of which is a civil office, 
Furthermore, the vast influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is due, not to the po- 
litical entity we have described, but the re- 
ligious authority it claims over 400,000,000 of 
its devoted adherents throughout the world, 
This church-state or state-church combina- 
tion is unique among all the political en- 
tities of the world, and we are therefore not 
surprised that it claims for itself unique 
privileges and recognition. For example, 
Pope Leo declared “that the state must not 
only ‘have care for religion,’ but recognize 
the true religion. This means the form of 
religion professed by the Catholic Church.” 
This is a concept of the state’s responsibility 
that is held nowhere outside the Vatican 
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City. Similarly, Ryan and Boland, in Catho- 
lic Principles of Politics, 1940, say “all that 
is essentially comprised in the union of 
church and state can thus be formulated: 
The state should officially recognize the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the com- 
monwealth.” Once more, Monsignor Knox, 
in the Belief of Catholics, 1927, says: “You 
cannot bind over the Catholic Church to 
waive all right of invoking the secular arm 
in defense of her own principles * * * 
for those reasons a body of Catholic patriots, 
entrusted with the government of a Catholic 
state, will not shrink from repressive meas- 
ures in order to perpetuate the secure dom- 
ination of Catholic principles among their 
fellow countrymen.” 

It is clear from these brief references that 
the kind of a state that we are asked to rec- 
ognize diplomatically is different from every 
other state with which we have diplomatic 
relations, and claims for itself the right to 
exercise political control over the religious 
concernments of those who are its adherents. 
Our problem, therefore, is to decide first 
whether the Vatican City is a state or a 
church or both, and in the light of this deci- 
sion consider the advisability of diplomatic 
relations. 


mr 


When we come to the question by way of 
the law, there are some points that are in 
need of clarification. The religious clause 
of the first amendment says: “Congress shall 
pass no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This is as close as the founding 
fathers were able to come to the incorpora- 
tion of the principle of separation in a writ- 
ten law. To some this seems fairly clear and 
its application simple. The Church of Rome 
is an establishment of religion; therefore we 
cannot legally permit the commingling of 
the authority of the United States with the 
authority of Rome in a diplomatic exchange, 
Others, however, maintain that Vatican City 
is a sovereign state, and therefore is unaf- 
fected by the law contained in the first 
amendment. It is easy to see how an organe 
ization that assumes to itself absolute reli- 
gious and political authority can react to 
some situations as a state and to others as 
a church, or to move from one authority to 
the other as the occasion demands. This is 
a part of the difficulty we experience in bring- 
ing the law to bear upon its activities. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that if the 
Vatican is a political state those who have 
sworn primary allegiance to its head must 
be regarded, if they live abroad, as citizens 
with a dual allegiance, or as agents of a for- 
eign power. If, as in section 267 of the 
Canon Law, the diplomatic representatives 
from the Vatican City are charged “to watch 
over the interests of the church in the terri- 
tories assigned to them and to give the 
Roman pontiff information concerning con- 
ditions in these areas,” can we be assured 
that the Ambassador from the Vatican to the 
United States will not assume such religious 
responsibilities as can make him politically 
suspect in “the territory” to which he is as- 
signed? It has been pointed out a ready 
that the American cardinals who voted in 
the election of the present pope would be 
subject to the loss of their American citizen- 
ship, which is the penalty for voting in the 
election of a head of a foreign state (Chris- 
tian Century, November 7, 1951, p. 1275). 

These are only a sampling of the questions 
that arise from a consideration of the nature 
and function of the church-state which has 
been designated by the President in his nomi- 
nation as the State of Vatican City, and it is 
important that the most expert authorities 
in the field of political science give the 
answers that they demand. 


Iv 


When we move into the area of history, 
and out of the area of law and political sci- 
ence, two things happen: The opinions we 
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have do not rest on technicalities, and the 
convictions that we hold are vigorous and 
confident. This is partly due to the fact 
that tradition precedes both law and politi- 
cal science. Indeed it is out of tradition 
that the other disciplines have evolved. 

Now there is no question about the fact 
and the meaning of the tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state. I have already 
suggested something of the history which de- 
scribes the development of tradition from 
1620 to 1791. This is the fact. The mean- 
ing is similarly clear. It says simply that 
because of the experience of the struggle 
between the two giant authorities repre- 
sented by church and state, the American 
people determined that they should be kept 
separate. They wrote a law to guarantee 
that the tradition should become a part of 
the basic legal structure upon which our 
country rests. This was not sentimentality; 
it was born of years of experience and debate 
by patriots and churchmen of intelligence 
and integrity, and is regarded by the students 
of government throughout the world, as the 
basis of that extraordinary freedom that has 
characterized the growth of our country 
and given us the civil and poltical liberties 
which we so passionately cherish. 

Whatever may be said by the lawyer and 
political scientist, no one can successfully 
invoke the principle of the separation of 
church and state in support of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal that we open formal diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. On the 
contrary, it is generally felt that the proposal 
has in itself jeopardized the principle at 
that point at which the United States Gov- 
ernment may establish political connections 
with a church. The Everson case in New 
Jersey that allowed payment of bus trans- 
portation to students in parochial schools 
carefully stated that the permission did not 
infringe the principle of church-state separa- 
tion. We believe that it is just as important 
for Roman Catholics to protest this sugges- 
tion as it is for Protestants, since it is be- 
cause of the tradition of separation that 
they have been free of Government interfer- 
ence in the development of their own church 
program during the last 170 years. 
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It is interesting how history does some- 
times seem to repeat itself. In February 
1848 the question of establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican was debated in 
the House of Lords. The Vatican State was, 
at that time, a bona fide state with political 
sovereignty over most of central Italy, and 
Lord Minton was an unofficial representative 
of the Queen in Rome. Lord Palmerston 
had introduced a bill. It seems there was 
something irregular about its presentation. 
Lord Stanley—and I quote from Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates—said “at least it 
would have been proper to send down a 
message from the Crown communicating in 
the most formal manner the desire of the 
Crown. * * * Instead, however, when 
your lordships’ attention was about to be 
called to a subject of a totally different char- 
acter—when you were about to discuss the 
price of sugar and the complaints of the 
West India planters, the noble marquess 
rose and with no more ceremony than if he 
were proposing to lay a turnpike trust bill 
on the table, announced to your lordships a 
bill to enable Her Majesty to enter into 
diplomatic intercourse with Rome.” 

That has an oddly recent sound. And 
that the anxiety of non-Catholics at what 
might happen from a diplomatic exchange 
between the United States and the Vatican 
is no new thing, hear Lord Stanley again: 
“There is no state, however Catholic, 
whether Portugal, Spain * * * or 
other, which does not, by its own internal 
laws place restrictions on the exercise of 
diplomatic functions with the Court of 
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Rome, which it does not seek to place upon 
the minister of any other state whatsoever.” 

That was more than 100 years ago. Noth- 
ing, we think, has occurred during that time 
to make a change in our basic tradition of 
religious freedom necessary. Hear Lord 
Stanley again: “When we refiect that the 
practice which it is now proposed to alter 
has existed for 180 years, Or perhaps it is 
more correct to say for 300 years—that by 
the law and practice of this country inter- 
course with the Court of Rome during all 
that period was prohibited; when we con- 
sider how deeply the feelings, the prejudices 
if you will, of the Protestant portion of this 
country are involved in the consideration of 
this question—I say it is one which your 
lordships ought to approach with that re- 
spect which is due to the deep-seated re- 
ligious feelings of the people, not less than 
to the importance of the measure. I say it 
is one which ought not to have been hastily 
introduced, and which ought not to be 
hastily carried through your lordships’ 
house” (Hansard, XCXVI 781). 

In closing allow me to repeat the admonti- 
tion of John Cogley, able editor of the Cath- 
olic journal, the Commonweal. He closes his 
advice to his Catholic readers thus: “It 
might be wise for everyone to think twice 
before he speaks. Let him say what he feels 
necessary to say, but say it in such a way 
that he imputes no evil motives, without 
sure reason, and inflicts at most a minimum 
of personal hurt. Tolerance is more than 
an ideal. It is a way of speaking, a way of 
arguing, even a way of controversy. In the 
long run it is a way of life, easily lost, and 
regained only with pain.” I can think of 
no better advice for non-Catholics. 

The President has asked us to “thresh this 
out.” The matter boils down to this: shall 
we at long last cancel 300 years of history, 
abandon the one political principle which 
has kept our country religiously and politi- 
cally free, and return to the principle which 
recognizes that church and state are better 
united than separate? We have a great issue 
at stake. It must not be debased to the 
level of a religious quarrel though religious 
feelings are deeply involved. We have stout 
convictions; they must not be confused by 
passion or sullied by anger. There are 
channels by which our opinions can be regis- 
tered at the White House and in Congress. 
Let us conduct ourselves like Christians and 
behave as those who believe in liberty and 
trust themselves to the democratic processes 
which have- been created for its exercise. I 
have no doubt concerning the response of 
most Americans to the President’s proposal. 
It will be a solid unequivocal “No.” 





Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 
Mr, KEARNEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
article: 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States will observe the period January 24- 
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to preserve American principles and in- 
stitutions. 

The VFW observance marks a historic date. 
It was on January 24, 1776, that Col. Henry 
Knox and his intrepid band of patriots 
reached Boston, having brought from Fort 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, by ox sled 
through the snow-covered wilderness, the 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers which put 
the British to rout and marked a turning 
point in the Revolutionary War. Within a 
short time, with the aid of these much- 
needed weapons, the Revolutionary soldiers, 
most of them untrained farmers defending 
their homeland from tyranny, had driven 
8,000 British soldiers, 1,100 Loyalists, and 150 
British vessels from Boston, completely rout- 
ing Gen. William Howe’s redcoat forces, and 
liberating New England from British domi- 
nation. The July 4, 1776, which we proudly 
celebrate, was a fruit of that memorable 
January 24. 

It seems to me eminently proper and 
meritorious that this great national organi- 
zation of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, com- 
prising more than 10,000 posts and a million 
and a quarter members, has thus designated 
for such a historic anniversary a special week 
in which to inform the people about its ac- 
tivities, projects, idealisms and past achieve- 
ments. It also is natural that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars during this period should 
expect American citizens as a whole to dem- 
onstrate, by special interest and by shar- 
ing in the observance of “National VFW 
Week” programs, their appreciation of what 
these gallant veterans have done for na- 
tional defense at the risk of their lives, and 
now as civilians are continuing to achieve 
for public welfare through their impressive 
organization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars was founded 
at Denver, Colo., in 1899, by men returning 
home from overseas after serving in the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection and 
the Chinese Relief Expedition. Simulta- 
neously, other groups of foreign service vet- 
erans were formed in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
These were merged into a consolidated or- 
ganization in 1913, at a meeting in Denver, 
and ever since then the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has continued to grow in strength and 
influence, and to extend its usefulness in 
maintaining the high principles of patriot- 
ism and citizenship for which its members 
bore arms. 

There is something especially appealing to 
sentiment and logic alike in the idea of men 
who have gone forth to foreign shores to 
keep safely from our own homeland enemies 
both ideological and material, coming home 
and in a greater fraternal and welfare as- 
sociation endeavoring to preserve for them- 
selves, and to inculcate in others, the inspi- 
ration of patriotic service which motivated 
them in combat. 

Only Divine Providence knows what would 
have been the fate of our beloved America, 
and the benefits of our freedom and private 
enterprise and citizenship, if the Americans 
who left the safety of their homes and 
crossed the seas to keep the foes of civiliza- 
tion far distant had failed in their mission. 
These men fought for American principles 
and defended American sovereignty as glori- 
ously and as effectively on alien soil as if 
the enemy had come to our very gates to be 
repulsed. 

They were men of many races, many creeds, 
many varieties of national ancestry, but in 
fighting to cherish the heritage bequeathed 
to us by our founding fathers they all were 
Americans, spiritual brothers who became in 
a truly literal sense blood brothers. In 
uniform and fighting shoulder to shoulder 
together for a common cause which they 
knew to be a noble one, they felt no bias, 
no hatred, no suspicion of one another on 

grounds of color or religious beliefs or re- 
gional accents of speech. They were from 
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the North and South, the East and West; 
from Alaska and sunny Hawaii and other 
sections of this tremendous melting pot we 
call our America. And in their exalted mis- 
sion to save American idealists from would- 
be despoilers, they ignored their minor 
differentiations. 

Now, once again civilians in mufti, these 
men similarly discount distinctions of 
wealth, social status, vocation, and acci- 
dental attributes of birth and environment, 
and in a unified organization endeavor to 
perpetuate the fundamentals of Americanism 
assured by our Constitution for which many 
shed their blood. 

These Veterans of Foreign Wars thus have 
a particular claim upon the gratitude and 
appreciation of other citizens. Through 
their individual posts, in all the 48 States, 
our Territories, the Canal Zone, and even in 
distant lands where American forces are now 
serving, they are still figuratively carrying 
the American flag. In their home towns 
these Veterans of Foreign Wars engage in 
many forms of community service, perform- 
ing worthy deeds for the public good. They 
take an active and informed part in govern- 
mental affairs, and inspire casual citizens to 
do likewise. They promote wholesome sports 
and other recreation for young people. They 
stand and work for law and order. They 
instill in school pupils a lasting concept of 
patriotism, all the more meaningful because 
of their own patriotic wartime service. They 
are zealous for the proper observance of our 
Nation’s holidays and anniversaries. They 
insure proper honors for our returning war 
dead and adequate care and marking for 
their graves. They participate in worthy 
civic enterprises. They are alert against 
any tendencies by Government officials at 
any level to engage in oppression, and they 
are similarly watchful against governmental 
corruption and malfeasance. 

They have been instrumental in adoption 
of sound legislation, particularly to provide 
equity and justice to men now serving in the 
Korean conflict. They have assisted hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans in securing 
financial and other benefits to which they 
are entitled by law. They have procured 
hospitalization and other medical care for 
servicemen injured physically or mentally 
in combat. They have remained steadfast 
in urging full military preparedness by this 

country to support its pleas for peace and 
world harmony, and to defend this country 
from aggression which is a continuing men- 
ace. They have been militantly effective in 
helping to rid America of conspirators, sabo- 
teurs, subversive elements and both secret 
and open enemies of the American way of 
life, and they continue to stand firmly 
against alien ideologies and agencies which 
threaten our national security. 

All in all, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, as 
individuals and as organized units, are carry- 
ing on in peacetime a program of public 
welfare fully in keeping with their wartime 
service under arms. They are maintaining 
the fellowship, the fraternity, the friend- 
ships, the memories and association of their 
combat days in a spirit of brotherhood which 
itself is a potent and leavening factor 
throughout our Nation in increasing the 
effectiveness of democracy. 

Those alone are sufficient motivations for 
the maintenance and increasing growth of 
this association of veterans. Yet theirs is not 
just a social organization; they begin with 
comradeship but do not stop there. They 
are united for larger purposes of civic use- 
fulness, unhampered by petty or artificial 
distinctions among themselves, and as they 
pause during National VFW Week to gird 
themselves for still further services to their 
country, they can properly take a solemn 
pride in what they thus far have achieved. 
In truth, National VFW Week has existed 

luminously for more than a half century, 
and merits continuing observance during 
every week henceforth. 
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The Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Deans’ Committees in the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF \ 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter I have received from the 
chairman of the rehabilitation commit- 
tee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, which is self-explanatory: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 3, 1952. 
Hon. EprrnH Nourse RopceErs, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MapaM: At our last encampment, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars passed a resolution 
criticizing the Deans’ committees and the 
method of operation of “teaching hospitals” 
in the Veterans’ Administration. Following 
the report of the HuMpHREY’s committee, the 
department of Oregon asked our department 
surgeon to conduct a survey of “teaching 
hospitals” and to make a study of the Hum- 
PHREY’s report for our benefit. That study 
has been completed and the report made 
and I am attaching hereto a copy of Dr. Dun- 
ham’s report. I feel that this report is very 
enlightening and it is therefore furnished 
you for your information. 

Dr. Dunham is a retired major general 
from the United States Army and during 
his active service in the Army was the Army 
representative to the American Medical As- 
sociation and also during his service he com- 
manded several of the Army’s larger hos- 
pitals. 

I trust that you will study this report in 
order to be prepared in case this matter 
should come before the House at this session, 

Yours very truly, 
i JOHN WALKER JONES, 
Chairman, Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 


GRANTs Pass, OREG., 
October 7, 1951. 





JOHN WALKER JONES, 

Chairman, Rehabilitation Committee, 
Department of Oregon, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

DearR COMRADE JONES: Reference is made 
to the report of the Humphrey committee. 

The committee was concerned for the most 
part with the control of medical care at the 
Washington level. Briefly, the committee 
wanted, and in effect recommended, that all 
action having direct or indirect bearing on 
the medical care of veterans be controlled 
by or be concurred in by the Chief Medical 
Director. That in my opinion is as it should 
be. It is the method of administration that 
has been employed successfully for years by 
the Army and the Navy, and by certain large 
civilian outfits, such as, for example, the 
United Fruit Co. What is most important 
is that the committee wants such control 
to be based on published orders or law, and 
not determined by personal relationships be- 
tween the Chief Medical Director and the 
Administrator or the Deputy Administrators. 
In my opinion this is necessary in the in- 
terests of the patients in the hospitals. But 
no administrative scheme is going to work 
satisfactorily unless the Chief Medical Di- 
rector is a capable administrator, 
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However, the committee did not, to any 
considerable extent, delve into the problems 
that beset the hospital at the hospital level, 
The fundamental problem is the procure- 
ment of suitable medical personnel. An at- 
tempt was made to partially solve this prob- 
lem by setting up deans committees for cer- 
tain hospitals and converting such hospitals 
into teaching hospitals. To accomplish this, 
policy memorandum No. 2, January 30, 1946, 
was issued. This memo provides for an 
administrative nightmare in the manage- 
ment of hospital concerned. Despite the 
provisions of paragraphs 2 (a) and 4 (a) a 
deans committee is in a position to control 
completely the operation of the hospital. 
Yet a deans committee is Outside the con- 
trol of the VA and is not responsible to any- 
one or to any higher authority. 

In practically every field of medicine there 
are specialty boards that certify properly 
qualified men as specialists. To qualify for 
certification as a specialist in a given branch 
of medicine, a doctor must, as a rule, take 
several years of formal training, usually 
as a resident doctor in an accredited hos- 
pital, acquire a certain amount of other ex- 
perience in his specialty, and then take a 
series of examinations given by the specialty 
board. The specialty boards are national in 
scope, there being only one for each specialty, 
such as the American Board of Surgery, the 
American Board of Internal Medicine, etc. 
Certification of specialists was begun a num- 
ber of years ago for the purpose of protecting 
the public from doctors who without special 
training or qualifications set themselves up 
as specialists. Now there are many who 
think that it is being overdone and is det- 
rimental to the public interest and harmful 
to the medical profession. This is not sour 
grapes with me. I am a certified specialist 
in my own field—preventive medicine. 

A resident doctor who wishes to become a 
certified specialist must get his training in 
an accredited hospital. An accredited hos- 
pital is one that is approved by the spe- 
cialty board or boards concerned and by 
such professional organizations as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. As far as the spe- 
cialty boards are concerned the training in 
such a hospital must be given under the 
supervision of certified specialists who are 
themselves members of the hospital staff. 
An accredited hospital does not necessarily 
have to be affiliated with a medical school. 

In 1945 and 1946 the VA was confronted 
with a critical shortage of medical person- 
nel to care for the rapidly increasing patient 
load. Many doctors were still in the mili- 
tary services. Civilian practice offered many 
inducements for those returning to civil 
life. At that time the VA hospitals did not 
take residents or interns. One way to get 
more personnel was to accept residents for 
training. In order to attract residents the 
VA hospitals had to be accredited. A short 
cut to accreditation was affiliation with med- 
ical schools, which meant, of course, giving 
to the medical schools (deans committees) 
a large measure of administrative and pro- 
fessional control of the hospitals concerned: 
The result was policy memorandum No. 2 and 
the problems it has created. 

Under the provisions of policy memoran- 
dum No. 2 the deans committee selects and 
nominates for appointment the chiefs of 
services, part-time attending staffs, resi- 
dents, and consultants. The power to select 
and to nominate implies the power to compel 
appointment. The deans committees direct 
the training of the residents. This siuation 
permits a deans committee to influence 
greatly and to a very considerable degree 
to control the administration of a hos- 
pital. Only where a hospital manager is 
able to dominate a deans committee will 
he be able to maintain control. 

On page 3 of the Humphrey report under 
paragraph heading “Medical schools and the 
VA cooperate,” the first sentence reads, “It is 
an indisputable fact that first-class medica] 
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care is possible only in those medical insti- 
tutions and programs which engage in teach- 
ing and research.” Obviously, on the face 
of it that statement is not true. There are 
many hospitals rendering first-class medical 
care that do not engage in teaching. Yet pol- 
icy memorandum No. 2 is based on the above 
quoted statement. 

I do not believe that it is in the best in- 
terests of the patients for a VA hospital to 
engage in teaching and training of residents 
and interns. That is, teaching should not 
be a primary function. In any given in- 
stance it might be desirable for a VA hos- 
pital to have residents on one or more serv- 
ices. Such a hospital can be accredited for 
that purpose if the chief of the service is 
a certified specialist. The chief of the serv- 
tce should be selected by the VA (not deans 
committee) in accordance with his qualifica- 
tions for running a service in a VA hospital. 
The training of residents must be of secon- 
dary importance to the proper care of the 
patients. The VA hospital need not have 
a deans committee nor need it be affiliated 
with a medical school. 

Teaching in a VA hospital should be lim- 
ited generally to the training of residents 
who plan a career of service in VA hospitals. 
Instead of the present program, qualified 
young doctors should be employed on a per- 
manent status. Subsequently, those who 
demonstrate the proper aptitude should be 
given the opportunity to obtain additional 
training as residents or otherwise with as- 
surance that they would continue to serve 
in veterans hospitals for reasonable period 
of time after the completion of such train- 
ing. 

Certain factors are of fundamental im- 
portance in the conduct of a training pro- 
gram in veterans’ hospitals, The funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for the operation of 
VA hospitals are intended to be expended 
for the care of veteran patients, and not 
for training doctors for civilian practice. 
This being true a training program should 
be designed to promote ultimately improve- 
ment in the care of the patients, and not 
to produce specialists for civilian practice. 
Also, veterans’ hospitals cannot offer as 
good training as civilian general hospitals, 
because most of the patients are men and 
there are but few women patients and no 
children. Consequently, residencies in vet- 
erans’ hospitals are not likely to attract the 
best type of doctors, except those who intend 
to remain in the service. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the veteran pa- 
tient has the status of a pay pa-ient, not a 
charity patient. In accordance with laws 
enacted by the Congress he is entitled by 
right, not by privilege, to the best hospital 
care and treatment. Therefore, teaching, 
including research activities, must be sub- 
ordinated to the best interests of the pa- 
tients. In a hospital where teaching is re- 
garded as being of major importance there 
is sometimes a tendency to favor the admis- 
sion of patients who have conditions that 
fit into the teaching program. However, be- 
cause of the rights to hospitalization pos- 
sessed by the veteran his admission to a 
veterans’ hospital should be determined by 
his need for treatment and not by whether 
or not his ailment is of such nature as to 
render his admission desirable for teaching 
purposes. 

In my opinion, the deans committees have 
now served their original purpose and should 
be discontinued. The over-all harmful ef- 
fects caused by such an outside agency exer- 
cising administrative control within a vet- 
erans’ hospital far outweigh any benefits 
that might accrue to the patients because 
of professional relationships with medical 
schools, medical societies, etc, which a 
deans committee might be helpful in maine 
taining. When deans committees are elim- 
inated, hospital managers should be author- 
ized to select and to employ the necessary 


consultants. All medical of the 
hospitals should be selected and appointed 
by the proper officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration without reference for nomina- 
tion purposes to any agency, such as a deans 
committee, that is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
utilization of deans committees as means 
of procuring medical personnel does not now 
appear to be justified from either a profes- 
sional or an administrative viewpoint. There 
is and probably will continue to be a short- 
age of medical personnel, but the only prac- 
ticable method of obtaining and retaining 
qualified doctors is to provide for profes- 
sional advancement and for pay commensu- 
rate with the duties performed. A deans 
committee cannot influence this situation in 
any way. 

Given changes in the teaching programs 
in veterans’ hospitals along lines similar to 
those suggested above, one of the principal 
reasons advanced for the continuation of 
the deans committees will no longer exist. 
If the deans committees are eliminated then 
authority to control all activities of veterans 
hospitals, as well as the responsibility for 
such control, will be vested in the permanent 
personnel of the Veterans’ Administration 
where it belongs. All of which would result 
in benefit to the patients. 

Yours in comradeship, 
G. C. DunnaM, M. D., 
Department Surgeon, Department of 
Oregon, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 


The Tragic Death of West Point Cadets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS  , 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES A 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I address the 
House today to express my sorrow over 
the tragic and untimely death of 19 West 
Point cadets, who were among the 28 
persons killed in the crash of an Air 
Force transport plane near Phoenix, 
Ariz., on the 2d of January. 

All the cadets were members of the 
sopl.omore and senior classes at West 
Point, and were on their way back to 
the Academy after spending the holidays 
with families ir California. 

Four of the cadets who r~-~ished in the 


appoint to the Army and Navy 
Academies. . 

Both these young men were outstand- 
ing students and came from highly ree 


spected families in their respective com- 
munities. Frequently, they expressed 
great pride over being members of the 
highly regarded Military Academy at 
West Point and were living up fully to 
the expectations which accompanied 
their appointments. 

I took personal pride in their indi- 
vidual success, and it is with profound 
sorrow that notification was received 
concerning their tragic deaths. 

I wish to publicly express the deep 
sympathy I have for the members of the 
families of these young men, whose 
promising careers have been brought to 
such a sudden and tragic end. 


Why Shell Game Ourselves? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 
OF CALIFORNIA ye) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from Collier’s maga- 
zine: 

Wuy Swett GaMe OURSELVES? 


If you have been shopping for sewing 
machines recently, you may have seen some 
bearing such brand names as Admiral, Eu- 
reka, Hoover, Majestic, and Zenith. And you 
may have decided that some of our radio, 
television, and vacuum-cleaner companies 
are branching out into new fields of manu- 
facturing. But if you thought so, you were 
wrong. For those machines were made in 
Japan—though you probably would have had 
a@ tough time seeing any label to that effect. 

Their appearance in the American market 
gives a new twist to the prewar complaint 
of American firms about the competition of 
low-price Japanese goods. And quite nat- 
urally the domestic sewing-machine makers 
are complaining again. Now, however, the 
principal beef is against importers, distrib- 
utors, and retailers in this country. We think 
the beef is legitimate. So, apparently, does 
the Federal Trade Commission, which has 
several hearings on the matter under way. 

Workers in the Japanese sewing-machine 
industry get less than one fifteenth the sal- 
ary of similar workers in the United States, 
so the result is a cheap but sometimes ve y 
good product. The import duty is low and 
the retailer’s markup is consequently high. 
All of which would seem to be legitimate 
enough. But the misleading and obviously 
unaccidental brand names are definitely 
dirty pool. And even that isn't the whole 
story. The Japanese make only the machine 


‘ heads—that is, the sewing mechanism itself. 


These are stamped as they are required to 
be, with the “Made in occupied Japan” label. 
The stands and motors are added in this 
country. And in many cases the identifying 
label is conveniently hidden in the process 
of assembly. So the prospective buyer may 
see two identical-appearing machines, one 
a standard make and the other bearing as 
familiar an American name as Singer or 
White. He—or more probably she—may 
wonder why the standard make is almost 
twice as expensive as the other. But in al- 
most a third of the cases, according to es- 
timates of the current year’s sales, she will 
not let her wonderment interfere with her 
buying the less expensive product, 
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All this may seem to be an isolated, single- 
industry situation which is nothing to get 
into an editorial lather about. But if this 
cute ‘dea catches on in other lines where 
Japanese goods are underselling American, 
it might create some new and unnecessary 
difficulties. For one thing, it could bring 
a demand for protective tariff, and probably 
get the demand a sympathetic hearing in 
Congress. That quite obviously wouldn't 
be the ideal solution. The need is to stim- 
ulate world trade, not retard it, and to help 
foreign countries make up their dollar short- 
ages through such trade rather than through 
outright grants from American citizens’ 
pockets. 

The competition of low-pay foreign labor 
is nothiag new to American industry. We 
believe that our manufacturers are still will- 
ing and able to meet that competition 
through efficiency of methods, mass produc- 
tion and the superiority of the finished arti- 
cle, without repressive tariffs. We believe 
that most of them want to see international 
trade develop and flourish. But the busi- 
ness of trying to camouflage foreign prod- 
ucts as American goods is a cheap trick that 
will do nobody any good in the long run. 
We hope the FTC throws the book at the 
phony labelers, if they can’t be stopped in 
any other way. 





Wanted: Investigations A rn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 W\ 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the January 


issue of the le magazine, published 
by the Pratersnl Over of Eagles: 


WANTED: INVESTIGATIONS 


“Everybody seems to be a little queer, ex- 
cept thee and me,” said the little Quaker 
lady, “and, sometimes, I have doubts about 
thee.” 

What with investigations of everybody and 
everything under the sun making the head- 
lines, it’s getting harder to hang onto one’s 
faith in anybody or anything in America. 
While some of the investigations have re- 
vealed facts that we ought to know, like the 
Quaker lady we are getting to wonder if any- 
body lives around here except crackpots and 
crooks and commies. 

Now don't get the idea that we are against 
investigations. We favor them. In fact, 
we'd like to suggest some more investigations, 
some that are needed if we are to keep our 
balance and regain our perspective in these 
uncertain days. Here are some matters that 
would bear looking into: 

First. off, it’s about time that somebody 
investigated our schools, all of ‘em. Let's 
ferret out these obscure teachers, nuns, and 
instructors who have spent a quiet lifetime 
helping young folks become good citizens. 
Let's get them on a witness stand so that 
everybody can know them for what they 
are—the finest teachers in the world. 

The timid among us may shrink back, but 
the times demand that we go right into our 
churches and put the searchlight on the 
ministers and priests and rabbis who give 
themselves to aiding the sick, consoling the 
bereaved, and serving our spiritual welfare. 
Let’s put them on television so the world 
will know them for what they really are— 
servants of God on earth. 
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Our spear shall know no brother, and no 
department of our Government will escape 
our scrutiny. We're out to investigate the 
overwhelming majority of our public serv- 
ants—the postman who's faithfully made 
his rounds, winter and summer, for 40 years; 
the firemen who've risked their lives for us 
sO many times; the policemen who've raised 
a family on a salary, and no more; the hon- 
est officials who are unawed by influence and 
unbribed by gain. 

While we're at it, let’s investigate that 
fellow next door. You never know. You 
can't be too sure these days. For all you 
know, hé may be one of the many millions 
who work long hours in a factory so a young- 
ster can go to school, a businessman who 
plays the game on the level. Let's tell his 
story—for his is the real story of America. 

Haphazard sniping and reckless charges 
directed against whole groups of our popu- 
lation may make headlines, but they don’t 
make for a better country. At best, they 
give only one side of a sorty. At worst, they 
dampen enthusiasm and undermine morale. 

There may be some rodents in the base- 
ment, but we don’t have to burn down the 
house to get rid of them. Be they crack- 
pots or crooks o' Commies, let’s find out the 
conditions that breed them and what they're 
feeding on. Then we'll be able to know the 
ways in which ‘ve can keep the rodent pop- 
ulation under control. Our own private 
guess is that we'll find that having some- 
one pound a dishpan in the living room 
doesn’t have much to do with getting rid 
of the rats in the basement. 





The Religious Faith of Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 5 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN : 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 S 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Pilgrimage of American Churchmen de- 
serves our full support. On September 
29, Dr. Theodore A. Distler, the able 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, one of the outstanding institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania, delivered in 
Washington, at the Lincoln Memorial, 
an outstanding address entitled “The 
Religious Faith of Abraham Lincoln.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Rericious Fairn or ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(By Theodore A. Distler, president, Franklin 
and Marshall Coliege) 

Abraham Lincoln's religious faith was no 
mere intellectual assent to theological propo- 
sitions, but a vital trust in the God of the 
universe. In 1863, in his letter to the Quak- 
ers of Iowa, Lincoln wrote: “It is most 
cheering and encouraging for me to know 
that in the efforts which I have made, and 
am making, for the restoration of a righteous 
peace to our country, I am upheld and sus- 
tained by the good wishes and prayers of 
God's people. No one is more deeply aware 
than myself that without His favor our 
highest wisdom is but as foolishness, and 
that our most strenuous efforts would avail 
nothing in the shadow of His displeasure. It 


seems to me that if there be one subject upon 
which all good men may unitedly agree, it 1s 
in imploring the gracious favor of the God 
of Nations upon the struggle our people are 
making for the preservation of their precious 
birthright of civil and religious liberty.” The 
faith in “the Beneficent Creator and Ruler of 
the Universe” expressed here is a recurrent 
theme in Lincoln's public addresses, official 
and personal correspondence, and proclama- 
tions. 

It is true that, in early manhood, Lincoln 
discarded a number of the theological propo- 
sitions which were held by his somewhat 
superstitious neighbors and contemporaries. 
As he grew older he gave up belief in super- 
natural miracles which seemed to defy 
natural law. Likewise, he could not go along 
with the popular belief in the literally in- 
spired accuracy of the Bible narrative. In 
both instauces, modern theologians and 
Biblical scholars have confirmed his convic- 
tions. 

Totally independent of the expressed 
creeds of his neighbors, Lincoln united form- 
ally with nochurch. Yet, in 1864, in a letter 
to th? Methodist Episcopal Church, he wrote 
with deep feeling: “God bless all the 
churches, and blessed be God, Who, in this 
our great trial, giveth us the churches.” 
Lord Charnwood writes: “He still went and 
took his boys to Presbyterian public wor- 
ship—their mother was an Episcopalian and 
his own parents had been Baptists. He loved 
the Bible and knew it intimately.” 

In the year before his death, Lincoln wrote 
to Speed, a cabinet member: “I am profit- 
ably engaged in reading the Bible. Take 
all of this book upon reason that you can 
and the balance upon faith and you will 
live and die a better man.” It may be diffi- 
cult for a generation which is Biblically illit- 
erate to appreciate the full implications of 
this personal reference. Believe me when I 
declare that it is practically impossible for 
@ man to form a practice of reading, with 
reason and with faith, the inspired scrip- 
tures of Judaism and Christianity without 
being motivated by the desire for super- 
human help, which desire is of the very es- 
sence of religious faith. 

In the minds cf his biographers there is 
no doubt that Lincoln prayed. Lord Charn- 
wood is quite convinced that his prayer life 
was genuine. “So humorous a man was also 
unlikely to be too conceited to say his pray- 
ers. At any rate he said them; said them 
intently; valued the fact that others prayed 
for him and for the Nation; and, as in official 
proclamations he could wield, like no modern 
writer, the language of the prayer book, so 
he would speak of prayer without the small- 
est embarrassment iu talk with a general or 
a statesman.” 

We recognize fully the intrinsic values of 
corporate worship, of the sacraments, and of 
other religious exercises; nevertheless, the 
heart of religion is to be found in prayer. 
Theological beliefs und ethica. conduct be- 
long to the totality of the phenomenon 
known as religion, but more important than 
either or both is ultimate dependence upon 
spiritual power. That Lincoln turned, espe- 
cially in times of crisis, to Almighty God for 
guidance and for help is admitted by all. 
In this fact is to be found the validity of 
his religious faith. He trusted God; he re- 
lied upon the Creator; he had a deep sense 
of dependence upon the Almighty. He 
prayed often to the God of his fathers. His 
religious faith was dynamic; it was personal. 
We believe that it was effective. Surely, the 
labors of Lincoln on behalf of his country 
bear witness that “the effectual fervent pray- 
er of a righteous man availeth much.” 

Lincoln did have a theology, although it 
was not a popular theology. In a narrow 
sense his theology may have been limited to 
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an intense belief in a vast and overruling 
providence. But he was not a deist. For 
him the divine providence was still creatively 
active and was available in a personal man- 
ner. In his campaign for election he was 
very much nurt by the opposition of clergy- 
men. He confessed to being no Christian in 
the sense that he was not a church member, 
but he announced his theological creed: “I 
know that there is a God and that He hates 
injustice and slavery. I see the storm com- 
ing and I know that His hand is in it. If 
He has a place and work for me, and I think 
He has, I believe that I am ready. I am 
nothing, but truth is everything; I know I 
am right because I know liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God. I have 
told them that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and Christ and reason say the 
same, and they will find it so.” 

Such language does not belong to deism, or 
rationalism, or humanism, or unitarianism. 
On their face value, these are the words of a 
Christocentric theist. Lincoln not only be- 
lieved that God exists, he seemed to have be- 
lieved that God broke through at a point in 
history, that He is incarnated in Christ. 
Christ is God. 

Lincoln's theology is clearly set forth in 
the second inaugural address. Probably no 
other speech of a modern statesman uses so 
unreservedly the language of intense reli- 
gious feeling. This speech reflects not only 
his conception of the nature of God, but 
also his conception of the nature of man. 

The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe 
unto the world because of offenses! for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” 
If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any de- 
parture from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Yet, if God wills the’ ‘t continue 
until all the wealth piled up by the bond- 
man's 250 years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, 
so still it must be said, “The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

Here are the outlines of a sound and dy- 
mamic theology, which declares that God 
has an eternal purpose for humanity; that 
He is a just God whose judgment is upon 
all who disobey His law; that man is, by na- 
ture, a sinner whose redemption depends 
upon his trust in the love and forgiveness of 
the grace of God. 

In closing, consider with me the final 
words of Lincoln's farewell at Springfield in 
1861: “I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task be- 
fore me greater than that which rested upon 
Washington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended upon him, 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I 
cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who can go 
with me, and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope that 
all will yet be well. To His care commend- 
ing you, as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell.” 

How far is this dynamic faith of Lincoln 
from the soporific, man-centered, machine- 
trusting, superficially optimistic creed in 
evidence among us. In times like our own, 
can we be men of little faith? Our national 
destiny and the future of western civiliza- 
tion wait for the leadership of men whose 
religious faith will equal that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Southern Agriculture’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH” 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF et aattea a 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Paul D. Sanders is recognized as 
one of the Nation’s outstanding agricul- 
tural leaders. As editor of the Southern 
Planter, he has played an active role in 
the successful campaign now being 
waged to revitalize agriculture in the 
South. We of Mississippi are proud of 
him as a native Mississippian. 

I recently had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the annual plant to prosper rally 
sponsored by the Commercial Appeal, 
at Memphis, where Dr. Sanders and the 
Honorable Harotp Coo.ey were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Dr. Sanders’ brilliant 
summation of the future possibilities of 
southern agriculture are worthy of care- 
ful consideration of the Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include a copy 
of his address: 


Mr. Chairman, friends of southern agricul- 
ture, at the outset I want to thank you and 
your program committee for honoring me 
and my paper with this spot on your splendid 
program. And then I would like to add that 
I think that movements of this type where 
business and professional groups work with 
farmers to build a sound agriculture, breathe 
the breath of life into the rural community, 
hold the key that will unlock the door to 
bigger incomes, a higher standard of living, 
and greater happiness on the farms of this 
great land of ours. In so doing, we will not 
only tend to keep a large and prosperous pop- 
ulation on the land, but will preserve our 
rural civilization upon which this Nation 
has grown great. 

I am happy, and honored, to add my small 
voice in praise of the plant-to-prosper pro- 
gram that has meant so much to the eco- 
nomic life of this region, and brought Na- 
tion-wide recognition and renown to the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and the cham- 
ber of commerce of this great city. 

I congratulate the winners who are being 
honored here today for rendering distin- 
guished service to southern agriculture. 
Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Every man 
should make a contribution to the industry 
of which he is a part.” You are a part of the 
agriculture of the tri-State area, and you are 
making a magnificent contribution to its 
development. 

Agricultural diversification is sweeping the 
South like a prairie fire, bringing with it 
health and wealth to the rural community. 
It is putting the farmer on his feet finan- 
cially. And a prosperous agriculture is the 
key to sustained national prosperity. 

Our farmers came out of World War II in 
fine financial shape. They are in a very 
strong financial position and are willing and 
anxious and are buying all sorts of manu- 
factured goods. The farmer has become a 
dynamic force in the American economy. 

Much of the prosperity which we call in- 
flation today comes from the fact that for 
the first time in the history of America our 
farmers and our working people have decent 
incomes; money to buy and time to enjoy 
some of the good things of life which the 
wealth of our great country should gener- 
ously endow us all. 

If our generation has learned one eco 
nomic lesson, it is this: Empty pocketbooks 
on the farm do not turn the wheels of in- 
dustry in our cities. When farmers have 
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money small-town business is good and this 
is a powerful stimulant to the national 
economy. 

I say this because approximately 40 per- 
cent of the people of the United States— 
over half of the South—live on farms or in 
small towns and villages close to the land— 
handling the farmer’s produce, selling him 
goods and services, and absolutely depend- 
ent upon farm income for their existence. 
It is the undeveloped segment of the Amer- 
ican economy—the new frontier for busi- 
ness. If we are to expand the national 
economy, or even maintain our present rate 
of industrial activity into peacetime, we 
must look for markets in the rural areas. 

I contend that the mechanization and 
modernization of rural America is a backlog 
of business big enough to keep our economic 
machine running full blast for years to come’ 

Our agriculture has changed in recent 
years from a “rustic way of life” to a highly 
commercialized food and fiber production 
plant, requiring an enormous capital invest- 
ment, great technical knowledge, and vast 
quantities of industrial goods—machinery, 
agricultural chemicals, and electric current. 
Modern agriculture moves on rubber-tired 
equipment, propelled by petroleum. 

After the War Between the States the 
South was relégated to an agricultural econ- 
omy; forced to sell the raw products of her 
soils outside the South at prices set by world 
markets, and buy the fabricated consumer 
goods back from the industrial North at 
prices few could afford to pay. 

Our textbooks, written largely in the North, 
taught that the South should grow cotton 
and tobacco—crops we could produce better 
and cheaper than any people on the face of 
the earth; that we should buy our meat and 
dairy products from the Middle West where 
rich land and low-cost corn cut livestock- 
production costs tothe bone. There was just 
one thing wrong with the program: It didn’t 
work; it plagued the South with poverty for 
generations. 

But research at our southern land-grant 
ec: lleges and in the United States Department 
of Agriculture is rewriting the agricultural 
textbooks of the South. We are finding that 
this region can become a great livestock 
country; that southerners need no longer 
depend on the Middle West for meat and 
dairy products. The West has too long held 
the key to the smokehouse door. 

Any successful livestock enterprise must be 
built upon an abundance of cheap feed. 
Pasturage is the cheapest feed and sod the 
perfect soil conservation measure. Beef 
cattle can get 85 percent of their feed from 
forage. Sheep get 90 percent of their living 
from pasture and hay. Good pasture can cut 
milk production costs 25 percent, reduce the 
cost of raising pullets and turkeys 20 per- 
cent, and save $100 worth of feed per acre in 
growing hogs. We have developed pasture 
mixtures of clovers and grasses that, when 
properly limed and fertilized, will yield in 
total digestible nutrients the equivalent of 
125 bushels of corn per acre—two and one- 
half times the average per acre yield of corn 
in the corn belt. Improved pasture in the 
South is producing up to 500 pounds of beef 
to the acre annually. The Southern States 
have underway pasture improvement pro- 
grams second to none in the Nation. 

Over the long pull, there is no section of 
the country with the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the South. Our rapid industrializa- 
tion and our shift to an animal agriculture 
are revolutionizing the economic life and 
living standard of the region. We have every 
natural advantage in the growing of grass— 
heavy rainfall well distributed throughout 
the year, mild winters and a long growing 
season. Much of the region is close to the 
big markets of the industrial East and, in 
addition, we have a fabulous untapped mar- 
ket for meat and milk here at home. Con- 
sumption of animal proteins in the average 
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southern diet is well below the national av- 
erage. Good nutrition is basic to good 
health. 

is the answer to the soil ero- 
sion problem that has plagued southern 
farms since colonial times. Experiments 
have shown that an acre of hill land in cot- 
ton loses 33 tons of soil a year. Tobacco 
fields where rows are improperly run lose 
about 15 tons of soil annually. Yet this 
same kind of land in grass loses only one- 
third ton of soil a year. In unburned forest, 
it loses only 1 pound annually. Timber- 
lands are one of the South’s greatest unde- 
veloped natural resources. 

Much of the plant food consumed by cat- 
tle is returned to the soil. Steers return in 
the manure 90 percent of the potash and 87 
percent of the nitrogen and phosphorus con- 
sumed in the feed. Farm animals in this 
country produce $3,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
nure annually. Livestock and poultry dove- 
tail beautifully with cotton to give year 
around work for farm labor and better use of 
the land. 

Counties producing over a million dollars 
worth of livestock and poultry annually are 
the leading counties in percentage of homes 
with running water, passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors, electrified farms, feed sales, and 
farm ownership. Farm supply dealers and 
merchants in these counties enjoy a lush 
farm trade. Because farmers receive their 
income checks every week or two throughout 
the year, the credit hazard inherent in a crop 
agriculture is greatly reduced. We need cote 
ton and tobacco, yes, but animals build a 
permanent agriculture. Livestock and soil 
conservation go hand in hand. 

Soil erosion has become a grave national 
problem. When the soil is gone man must 
go and the process doesn’t take long. Yet, 
our soil fertility is wasting away at an alarm- 
ing rate. The mighty Mississippi dumps 
2,000,000 tons of solids into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico every day—2,000 acres of land, 634 inches 
deep. This is fifty 40-acre farms a day—over 
two 40-acre farms every hour of the day and 
night. 

I am told that when Capt. John Smith 
landed at Jamestown Island on the Virginia 
coast some 300 years ago, that a squirrel 
starting out from Central Park in New York, 
and jumping from branch to branch, could 
have traveled all the way to New Orleans 
without putting a foot on the ground. The 
Atlantic seaboard was just that well wooded. 

If Capt. John Smith at that time had 

en an airplane, as I did recently, and 

wn across the continent to the west coast, 
he could have looked down upon the greatest 
of plant food and forest resource on the face 
of the earth. The real genius we have shown 
in these three centuries has been the genius 
of exploitation. We have butchered and 
burned our forests and mined and wasted 
our plant food until today, as a Nation, we 
are face to face with two alternatives—either 
a@ decline in our civilization as we now know 
it or else a vigorous program of conservation 
and restoration of our natural resources. 
And in any program of soil saving, the farm- 
ers must have the sympathetic understand- 
ing and the enthusiastic support of all 
groups in our population. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “While the farmer 
holds title to the land, actually it belongs 
to all the people because civilization itself 
rests upon the soil.” Soil fertility is the 
farmer’s capital. If the farmer is to build 
up his soil, or even maintain its present 
fertility, he must first make a profit from 
his operations and then plow it back into 
his land. But here is agriculture’s problem 
in maintaining national policy that gives 
the farm equitable treatment in the market 
places. 

We have shifted during the past century 
from an agricultural to an urban Nation 
with the preponderance of our population 
now living in towns and cities. Agriculture's 
influence in public affairs has warned accord- 


ingly. In 1830, a little over 100 years ago, 
90 percent of the American people lived 
on farms. It took nine families living on 
the farm to produce enough surplus to feed 
and clothe one family living in the city. 
But as we learned through scientific research 
and universal education to make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before; as we 
improved our feeding, breeding, and manag- 
ing practices, and perfected our transpor- 
tation and refrigeration systems, it was pos- 
sible for fewer and fewer people, living on 
the land, to feed and clothe more and more 
people living in the cities. 

By 1900, only 42 percent of our people 
were farmers and today less than 16 percent 
of the people of the United States live on 
the land. The displaced population has left 
the farm and moved to town to build our 
cities; to work in shops, offices, and factories 
and make this the greatest industrial Na- 
tion in the world. The strength and secu- 
rity of this great country have been built 
upon an ever-increasing efficiency in agri- 
culture, to which you have made a major 
contribution. But I sometimes wonder if 
we have been wise as a Nation in our failure 
to recognize the farmer as the bedrock of 
our social and economic structure and to 
award him for the great contribution he 
has made to the American way of life. 

Instead, we have permitted our best farm 
boys and girls to be drawn into our cities 
like moths to a flame in quest of opportu- 
nity. As we have fed these young people 
into our cities for generations, they have 
carried with them a conservative philosophy 
of government; an appreciation of our capi- 
talistic system. This has been our only 
hedge against the isms that are rocking our 
social and economic edifice today from with- 
in and without. 

The farmer is a capitalist. He invests his 
money in buildings, land and livestock. He 
employs labor. He pays taxes on his opera- 
tions. And his success or failure, like any 
other businessman, is dependent upon man- 
agement skills. A farm boy and girl learn 
early in life that by hard work and sacrifice 
one succeeds. They realize that it is “root 
little pig or die hungry”; that by one’s own 
efforts he succeeds and not by largessee from 
the public till. They feel the pride of own- 
ership and the responsibility of service, 
Country people have large families and fam- 
ily life is the foundation of our Christian 
democracy. 

The birth rate on southern farms is nearly 
double that of our larger northern cities, 
We are rearing on many farms of the South 
today four children for each one we will need 
in the agriculture of tomorrow. The other 
three will move to town and make their con- 
tribution to a city civilization. The South, 
with only 27 percent of the Nation’s total 
population, actually accounted for 59 per- 
cent of the natural increase in population 
of the United States for 1940 to 1947. 

The type of citizens we have in our cities 
of tomorrow will depend in large measure 
upon the type of boy and girl we rear on 
southern farms today. If our cities want 
well-educated citizens of robust health and 
good moral character, they must see to it 
that the farmer nets sufficient profit from 
his operations to support a good school sys- 
tem, finance adequate health and medical 
care facilities, and maintain the country 
church. We must strive in the future more 
than we have in the past to dignify and 
glorify country life. 

On the walls of the Hanover County, Va., 
Courthouse, not far from where I live, hang 
a@ score of beautiful oil portraits of famous 
men of the county. There is Patrick Henry, 
the forest-born Demosthenes, whose oratory 
moved the American colonists to arms and 
independence; Henry Clay, the mill boy of 
the slashes; three times the nominee of his 
party for the Presidency of the United States 
who finally found consolation in “I had rath. 
er be right than President.” 


There is the eloquent parson, Samuel 
Davies, founder of the Presbyterian Church 
in Virginia and later president at Princeton. 
The portrait of Dr. Henry Rose Carter, 
scholar, scientist, humanitarian, who assisted 
Walter Reed in his epochal discoveries on 
the mosquito as the carrier of yellow fever, 
hangs there. Gen. William Carter Wickham, 
celebrated soldier of the lost cause, and his 
distinguished son, Senator Henry T. Wick- 
ham, are represented. Admiral Hilary P. 
Jones, commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet and naval adviser at the Geneva 
Conference on Armaments, has a place; 
Then there is Thomas Nelson Page, first au- 
thor to picture vividly life of the Old South 
during the antebellum days. He was Am- 
bassador to Italy in World War I. Repre- 
sented in this rare collection are lawyers, 
judges, soldiers, scholars, men of fame and 
fortune. Almost to a man, these immortal 
Virginians sprang from the soil and owned 
and operated some of the best farms in Han- 
over County. Not one of them is honored 
because he was a farmer. 

In 1944 I served as chairman of a na- 
tional committee to publicize Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s contribution to agriculture. Jeffer- 
son was the foremost farmer and agricul- 
tural scientist of his day. Yet when I went 
to Washington to accept my commission I 
walked down into Potomac Park to view that 
magnificent monument to Jefferson, hoping 
to find a quotation on agriculture or the 
farmer with which to keynote my Nation- 
wide publicity campaign in the press, on the 
radio, and in the movies. I was shocked and 
chagrined to find no reference to agriculture 
or country life. Before we gain economic 
equality for agriculture must we not first 
recognize the farmer officially? 

But this great efficiency that has come to 
agriculture bringing with it better incomes 
and a higher standard of living until re- 
cently had been confined to the North and 
the West. The South remains today the last 
stronghold of an agrarian civilization as we 
have known it in this country. If you draw 
a line from the Potomac River to the Rio 
Grande, setting off the 13 Southern States, 
you have an area where live half the farm 
people of the United States. We are still 
strictly rural. 

The overwhelming majority of our people 
live on farms or in villages close to the land. 
The production, processing, and marketing 
of farm products just about encompass the 
economic life of most communities. 

But the South is at long last adcpting 
mechanized farming. The small tractors and 
the attachments that go with them are being 
adopted on southern farms as rapidly as 
manufacturers can supply them. 

One southern farm laborer is beginning to 
do the work of three. The two displaced 
workers are leaving the farm and moving to 
town to work in shops and factories; to grind 
out the goods and services needed for a rising 
level of living in the South. They will work 
at good wages and salaries and create a local 
market for farm products—milk, meat, veg- 
etables, and poultry products. This will 
enable our southern farmers to diversify agri- 
culture with all that means to better nutri- 
tion and highe*® incomes in the South. In- 
dustry will tap this fabulous untapped farm 
market. 

If Horace Greeley were alive today instead 
of saying “Go west, young man, go west,” 
as he did at the end of the War Between the 
States, he would today say, “Go south, young 
man, go south to a land of unlimited op- 
portunity.” Because just as the West was 
undeveloped at the end of that tragic con- 
flict so is the South after World War II on 
the threshold of an agricultural and indus- 
trial revolution. 

As we shift in the South from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial region—and more in- 
dustry is needed in the South—I hope we 
have the statesmanship and good judgment 
to maintain our rural heritage. If we are 
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to remain strong—economically and s0- 
cially—in time of peace and invincible in 
time of war, we must maintain on the farms 
of America a large and dignified, and pros- 
perous, farm population. I don’t think we 
are going to gain all richness or all satis- 
faction by becoming like the industrial 
North. Happiness is more than prosperity. 
It has to do with a set of values and a way 
of life. Farm people who are financially 
successful in the South have mastered the 
art of good living better than any group 
I know. If others are to become successful 
we must convert to an animal agriculture— 
feed crops, grassland farming, full employ- 
ment, cattle grazing upon a thousand hills. 





Brigandage of Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS?“ 


OF LOUISIANA 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES g 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the recent capture by the Soviet 
Russians of American flyers lost in the 
skies over Hungary constitutes another 
sad chapter in international relations 
with those who live behind the iron cur- 
tain. Although we had been repeatedly 
informed that Russian troops and planes 
had taken over its satellite nations, it 
was yet a shock to most of us to learn 
directly that our plane bound for Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, was guided to an un- 
known port in Hungary and our men 
in uniform were taken prisoner by the 
Russians themselves. They were kept 
prisoner in secret for weeks before their 
fate was made known to those who live 
in the Western World. 

More shocking that this bit of infor- 
mation indicating the extent of Soviet 
domination of satellite countries was the 
announcement of mock trial of the 
Americans by Russia, carried through 
by Hungarian courts with no provision 
made for adequate newspaper or radio 
coverage and with no real effort made 
for the defendants to obtain a counsel 
of their own choice or to present their 
case. The assessment of $120,000 fine 
against these four flyers, $30,000 against 
each man, constitutes a high point in 
international brigandage by Soviet sat- 
ellite nations and the payment of this 
amount by our Government to obtain 
the freedom of these men in uniform was 
the payment of ransom money extorted 
by a government following the standards 
set by Attila and his Slavs over a thou- 
sand years ago. The American public 
is justly aroused over this additional 
gratuitous insult and over this further 
evidence of hostility by the Govern- 
ment of Hungary short of war. 

It is true that our Government has 
acted swiftly upon obtaining the release 
by closing two consulates in the United 
States and by banning travel in Hun- 
gary. The latter will no doubt have 
some effect on the finances of that coun- 
try as our people abroad are known to 
be liberal spenders. This retaliative ac- 
tion is not nearly enough. This country 
must be more aggressive in showing that 


we do not expect to tolerate this sort of 
brigandage in the future. Hungary has 
today within its borders 513 people who 
have United States citizenship papers 
and who want to leave. Under this esti- 
mate of $30,000 per person, we may not 
be surprised to learn at any time that 
these people are being held for hostage 
exceeding $15,000,000. Other countries 
behind the iron curtain may follow this 
ransom program with expectations of 
making money out of Uncle Sam by ar- 
resting our people and holding them as 
brigands would do for hostage. The bill 
for the release of them could run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It has been said that breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations and closing our Em- 
bassy in Hungary would not hurt these 
people and would not benefit ours. I 
believe that Hungary permits our Em- 
bassy to remain open so Hungary itself 
may have a means of maintaining an 
Embassy in this country and of spying 
on our own people. I personally can 
see no advantage in maintaining an Em- 
bassy in Hungary at the expense of hav- 
ing one engaged in espionage remain 
open in the United States. We should 
close our Embassy and break off diplo- 
matic relations. We should take other 
action as is permitted to this country. 
The act of arresting our airmen lost in 
the skies over Hungary, imprisoning 
them, and bringing them to mock trial 
has the tendency to intimidate and brow- 
beat them. 

It is bad enough that this Govern- 
ment of Hungary arrest citizens, but 
when it arrests men in uniform perform- 
ing services for this country it becomes 
an especially aggravated act and action 
more vigorous, aggressive, and retaliative 
than that taken is necessary. I do not 
want war but I agree with those who 
think timidity, cowardice, and lack of 
vigor are more calculated to bring on 
fighting than proper realism, courage, 
and firmness. The time is at hand 
when more vigorous action should be 
taken in behalf of our people. I hope we 
will not wait longer, 





“Not One Man I Know Can Understand 
What He Is Fighting To Accomplish 
Over Here”—From a Marine’s Letter 
Just Before He Was Killed in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 7% 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for 18 
weary months the youth of America have 
been dying in a brutal war in Korea. To 
what end and for what purpose? 
Neither those who are dying, their par- 
ents, nor the American people know the 
answer. They know there is no logic 
to the alleged reasons given by President 
Truman and his hirelings. 


Let those who instigated and continue 
this senseless Korean slaughter read the 
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following story, taken in recent weeks 
from the pages of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register, and then search their souls for 
an answer to Corporal Mooney, his 
young widow and daughter, and his 
mother: 


(By William Brown) 


Davenport, Iowa.—It was the knowledge 
that he would soon be a father that gave 
Corp. James William Mooney, Jr., a lot to 
live for. 

Thinking of his 18-year-old wife and their 
expected child is “the main thing that keeps 
me going,” he wrote his mother here. 

Mooney wrote that from Korea—just a 
few weeks before he was killed. His death 
came less than 3 weeks before his child was 
born. 

So he never knew he was the father of 
a girl born in October. And even more tragi- 
cally, he wasn’t certain why he was fighting 
and why he and his Marine Corps buddies 
died. 

SPOKE FOR OTHERS 

His mother, Mrs. Hazel L. Mooney, said 
she believes her son spoke in his letters for 
most other young men who have gone to 
Korea from Iowa and every other State in 
the Nation. 

His was the typical reaction and thinking 
of “so many of the boys over there,” she said. 
Since her son’s death, Mrs. Mooney has re- 
ceived letters from many men in Mooney’s 
outfit. 

Not long before his death, the 19-year-old 
Marine corporal wrote: 

“Not one man I know can understand what 
he is fighting to accomplish over here. 

“This war seems like it could go on for- 
ever. There just doesn’t seem like an end 
to this.” 

Mrs. Mooney, who is divorced and works 
full time here to support two sons—8 and 11 
years old—has carefully saved the stack of 
letters she received from her dead son from 
the time he went into battle until shortly 
before he was killed last September 14. 


“ONLY THINGS I HAVE” 


“The letters are the only things I have 
now. I read and reread them,” she said. “I 
wouldn't let them go for anything. 

“They are just some letters from a boy to 
his mcther. But if more people could read 
such letters from boys to their mothers, they 
might better understand what they are go- 
ing through over there.” 

Mooney’s letters—and others like them 
from men in Korea—bring home the Korean 
war far more vividly than all the headlines 
and the casualty lists. 

I'LL BE O. K. 

In his last letter home, two days before 
he was killed, he wrote: 

“Don't worry about me. I'll be O. K.” 

After his first real battle—several months 
before a bullet ended his life at Heartbreak 
Ridge—Mooney wrote home: 

“If only people back home could see just 
= attack, they'd find a way to end this war 

ast.” 

Although he realized he and his buddies 
had to kill North Koreans and Chinese or 
be killed by them, Mooney said he had 
trouble after killing his first. 

“We are killing men made by the same 
Creator,” he wrote. “I feel deep down that 
everyone will pay, pay in a way that they 
may never dream of until it’s too late.” 

“BIG SHOTS” 

In August, less than a month before he 
was killed, Mooney said: 

“All the guys that get killed from now on 
can be considered murdered. They could 
end this whole deal within 1 week if those 
big shots raking in money wanted it to 
end.” 

In one letter he told of some marine re- 
Placements eager to get into battle for the 
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first time. If they had known what was 
ahead of them, they wouldn't have been 
eager, he said. 

“I wish they could have a mortar land 
by them or a bullet kick up dirt in front 
of their faces or see the look on a guy's face 
when his arm or leg is blown off or he hasn’t 
any guts left in o'* stomach, or when he 
knows he won't ever see home again,” 
Mooney wrote. 

Mooney was 17 when he entered active 
service. He had been with the Rock Island, 
Ill., Marine Engineer Reserves. 

After training at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
Mooney went overseas in January 1951. 

While home from California on furlough 
in November 1950 he was married to Phyllis 
Caine of Davenport. She spent the Christ- 
mas holiday season with him in California 
just before he went overseas. 

When his young wife gave birth to their 
baby last October 3, she already had learned 
Mooney had been killed. 

Mooney attended Davenport schools, but 
quit his high-school classes to go to work 
and help support his mother, who lives in 
a modest, second-floor duplex. 

Besides the two young sons, Mrs. Mooney 
also has an 18-year-old boy who is working 
in California. 


MOVED TO CALIFORNIA 


After Mooney went overseas, his young 
wife lived for a time with his mother here. 
But after the baby was born, Phyllis moved 
to California to be with her parents. 

“The one thing my son wanted most was 
to come home. He didn’t want to stay over 
there,” his mother said. 

And he is coming home soon, she said. 
His body is expected here soon, possibly by 
Christmas. 


“He's coming home and will be buried here 
close to us,”” Mrs. Mooney said. “I’m thank- 
ful for that.” 


Citizenship Day 


EXTENSION OF a 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that our colleges and we as in- 
dividuals are neglectful of the young 
people of our country attaining voting 
age. We ought to do everything possible 
to interest them in politics and make 
them feel we need and welcome their 
assistance. We should find ways of 
bringing home to these young folks the 
importance of the franchise and what 
their votes can do in defeating incom- 
petence and corruption in government. 

In this regard, I should like to call at- 
tention tu one college that \s doing some- 
thing about this. On October 31, 1951, 
the State Teachers College at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., celebrated its Eleventh Annual 
Citizenship Day, with a most interesting 
and worthwhile program. On that day 
also Dr. Harry L. Kriner, president of 
the college, addressed a letter to each 
student who had attained voting age 
since last year’s election. I feel we can 
all profit by what he had to say. 

Pursuant to the permission granted 
me, I include Dr. Kriner’s letter in these 
remarks. It is as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Shippensburg, Pa., October 31, 1951. 
To the Students of the State Teachers Col- 
lege Who Have Attained Voting Age 
Since 1950: 

Our Nation through its constitutional or- 
ganization guarantees to each of you cer- 
tain freedoms and definite liberties not en- 
joyed elsewhere in the world. Because of 
these rights you are today in college by vir- 
tue of your own desires rather than by the 
dictates of some governmental force. You 
have been able to enjoy the benefits of these 
privileges up to this time without having too 
many obligations. However, you now be- 
come a participating citizen in the actions 
and destinies of our great Nation. 

This short ceremony today can only in a 
small way indicate the significance of your 
newly acquired privilege and responsibility 
of voting. We honor you individually and 
collectively just as many other Shippens- 
burg students have been saluted here in a 
similar ceremony during each of the past 11 
years. We are certain that you, like those 
who have preceded you, will go forth deter- 
mined to render worthy services to your 
State and Nation; be a credit to your 
college; work for the welfare of your fellow 
man; and be true to God who has favored 
you so bountifully. 

The privilege of suffrage is extremely im- 
portant. The universal, conscientious, and 
wise use of the ballot will cure the many so- 
cial, political, and economic ills of our so- 
ciety. You, your college, and the State have 
all failed unless each one of you accepts this 
privilege seriously. As a teacher your re- 
sponsibility reaches beyond your own vot- 
ing to that of encouraging and informing 
those who come within your professional 
jurisdiction. 

You can now assume your new role in 
American citizenship with pride. We want 
you to firmly resolve that our national her- 
itage obtained at such great human sacri- 
fices by our ancestors shall be protected from 
the activities of the bigoted, dishonest, self- 
ish, and disloyal residents. We have confi- 
dence that you will act intelligently doing 
those things necessary to perpetuate the 
cause of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We wish you success as you gra- 
ciously and eagerly assume your rightful 
place of leadership in this Republic, the 
United States of America. 

Sincerely, 
Harry L. Kerner, President. 


Forty-Minute Debate on the Billion-Dollar 
Salary Increase Is a Ridiculous Pro- 
cedure 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED ~~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr Speaker, 
I have been informed that the Armed 
Services Committee is planning to bring 
in a $1,000,000,000 salary increase bill 
under a suspension of the rules of the 
House. What does this procedure mean 
when adopted to pass a billion dollar 
bill? It means that the huge salary raise 
of $1,000,000,000 will only be debated for 
20 minutes on a side, then put to a vote. 
A two-thirds vote of the House will, 


when signed by the President, impose 
an additional tax burden of $1,000,000,- 
000 on the taxpayers. This salary raise 
is not for the benefit of the fighting foot 
soldiers. This salary raise of a billion 
dollars is for officers only. To increace 
the pay of those who are fighting in 
snow, mud, sleet,-and rain in the hills 
of Korea might find some justification, 
but even the merits of such a proposal 
should not be passed without adequate 
debate. : 

I can speak with some feeling on this 
subject as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the chief function of 
the committee being to tax the people to 
supply the money for the funds appro- 
priated and spent by the administration. 

When the Congress passed the recent 
revenue bill to boost Federal revenues by 
$5,690,009,000 a year, the public resist- 
ance to this added tax burden almost de- 
feated the measure. 

As it stated then: 

We are engaged today in a head-on-clash 
between two diametrically opposed principles. 


As I stated then: 

The issues can be simply stated; shall we 
continue to spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
and tax the people into poverty or shall we 
reduce Government spending and preserve 
the principles of our Republic? 


This is no time to fritter away even a 
billion dollars in a salary increase with 
only 20 minutes debate on a side. These 
billions so blithely authorized and appro- 
priated without consideration and with- 
out debate can only result in increased 
prices, promote inflation and impose an 
unfair burden on the low income groups. 


Republican Presidential Candidates 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN ~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the South Bend Tribune, 
of Tuesday, January 8, comes an edi- 
torial which Americans, desiring a re- 
turn of the Government to the people, 
might well clip and paste in a hat band 
where it would be easily accessible. 

The editorial follows: 


EISENHOWER STATUS 


Now it apparently is settled that although 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower does not intend 
to campaign personally for the Republican 
presidential nomination thi Republican 
strategists who hope to win the nomination 
for him have positive encouragement. It is 
not necessarily decisive encouragement, 
Their problem is to promote an irresistible 
“draft Eisenhower" movement. Against the 
candidacy of Senator Rozert A. Tarr their 
hope for success in that cannot be high in 
this stage of the preconvention campaign. 

The announced candidacies of Gov. Earl 
Warren, of California, and Harold E. Stassen 
may not have even slight discouraging im- 
port for the pro-Eisenhower Republicans, 
Governor Warren and Mr. Stassen might not 
regard themselves as serious competitors 
with General Eisenhower now that he has 
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expressed willingness to accept the Presi- 
dential nomination if it is offered to him in 
the national convention next July. In fact 
the pro-Eisenhower Republicans could re- 
gard Governor Warren and Mr. Stassen as 
potential allies against Senator Tarr when 
the showdown comes in the convention. 

It is reasonably plain that Senator Tarr 
does not intend to compromise. The presi- 
dential nomination, nothing else, is his ob- 
vious goal. To that end he announced his 
candidacy earlier than Governor Warren and 
Mr. Stassen and he has acquired impressive, 
although not decisive, support among profes- 
sional Republicans. It would be an extraor- 
dinary development if Republican delegates 
in the national convention were to reject a 
man of Senator Tart’s integrity and party 
service to draft General Eisenhower, whose 
republicanism was in question until he al- 
luded to “my Republican voting record” last 
Monday. 


Awaiting a Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROARED. | H. REES a 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a thought-provoking 
editorial that appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Wichita Eagle, of Wichita, 
Kans. It is entitled “Awaiting a De- 
cision.” 

The editorial calls attention to the 
fact that our country is at a turning 
point in its history, and if we are to 
continue as a democracy, we must hold 
to the principles of government which 
guarantee its perpetuation. 

I commend to the Members of this 
Congress the reading of this editorial. 

AWAITING a DECISION 


The American people must ask themselves 
a few pointed questions, the answers to 
which will have an effect upon the future 
of their country and their own lives. The 
first questions are the most important: Do 
you want to continue to live under a demo- 
cratic form of government? Or are you 
willing to travel further along the road to 
socialism? The decision must be imme- 
diate and conclusive. Certain it is that the 
freedoms cannot long continue under pres- 
ent policies which are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, half slave and half free. 

If we are to continue as a democracy we 
must return to all the principles of govern- 
ment which guarantee its perpetuation. So- 
cialistic schemes and experiments must be 
done away with. The Government must 
be returnec| to the people, and taken out of 
the hands of scheming politicians. Public 
funds must be used for the legitimate pur- 
poses of Government, instead of being ex- 
pended in behalf of votes or filched for pri- 
vate purposes. America must be America 
again. 

If, on the other hand, the people are satis- 
fied with the changes which have taken place 
in the last two decades, and feel they are an 
improvement over the old system, let’s make 
it unanimous, and go all-out for socialism, 
Then we will know what to expect. The 
decision lies between two forms of govern- 
ment widely divergent. We cannot endure 
under a combination of both. Already it 
has proved to be a bad mixture, 


On the Pacific Shore the Frontier 
Goes Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks a most interesting and 
informative article on production in our 
great Northwest, written by Dan Fow- 
ler, of Portland, Oreg., and appearing in 
the December 18, 1951, issue of Look. 
The article is entitled “On the Pacific 
Shore the Frontier Goes Boom” and re- 
ports on such vital needs as the produc- 
tion of timber, fish, power, alumi E 
fruit, and wheat, as follows: 


ON THE Paciric SHORE THE FRONTIER 
Gors Boom 
(By Dan Fowler) 

PorTLAND.—The women of Washington and 
Oregon have more babies than women do 
anywhere else in the United States and hens 
up here lay 23.6 more eggs than the national 
average, (167 per year). That’s the way 
things are in this corner of the Pacific North- 
west. Whether it’s by womenfolk, barnyard 
fowl or nature, this is the out-producingest 
place you ever saw. 

Although, they're geographically remote 
and together only about half as big as Texas, 
the States of Washington and Oregon exert 
an enormous influence over your everyday 
life. From their valleys and fruit orchards, 
which yield 79 percent an acre above nation- 
al averages, come a third of all United States 
frozen fruits and vegetable. They produce 
a third of all the Nation’s apples. All the 
salmon you eat, except the Alaska pack, and 
every tenth can of tuna you buy is produced 
here. Their wheat fields, which yield 54 
percent above National average, supply a 
twelfth of all United States flour. 


LUMBER GALORE 


If you've built a home recently a third of 
the lumber and two-thirds of all the doors 
that went into it came from Oregon and 
Washington forests. Two-thirds of all the 
softwood plywood in your office was produced 
here. Three-fourths of all the beer you 
drink is made from Northwest hops. Half 
the pots and pans in your kitchen were made 
from aluminum produced in Washington and 
Oregon. And for some reason nobody will 
ever fully understand, the amazing people 
who inhabit this area also grow 98 percent 
of all United States filbert nuts. 

This avalanche of productivity has red- 
dened the ears attached to a great many 
leading United States economists. This 
country, you remember, experienced the 
greatest war boom in United States history. 
The economists said it would experience the 
loudest collapse in United States history 
when World War II ended. But, for some 
reason, the facts-and-figures experts failed 
to take the impact of cheap hydroelectric 
power very seriously. 

Up until 1940 the Pacific Northwest had 
developed very slowly on its ranching, fish- 
ing, forestry, and trade with Alaska and the 
Orient. It had lacked the one greatest es- 
sential to industrial development—cheap 
power—because Washington and Oregon had 
neither coal nor oil in any quantity. 

Then another cheap fuel, vast quantities 
of water-generated electricity from Grand 
Coulee Dam, finally came to the two States 
almost simultaneously with the war. Spurred 
by both, shipyards, aircraft plants, and their 
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allied industries mushroomed here, and a 
million war workers poured into the area. 

As the economists had predicted, the ship- 
yards closed when peace came and aircraft 
employment dropped off. Only the war 
workers didn’t go back home and Washing- 
ton and Oregon didn’t collapse. The allied 
industries of ship and aircraft building 
turned immediately to light-metal produc- 
tion, to producing cellulose derivatives, such 
as rayon and nylon, and to wood-paste proc- 
essing. 

Aluminum plants, attracted by the lowest 
kilowatt cost in the country, began trekking 
westward. Today almost half of this Nation's 
vast aluminum output is concentrated in 
these two States—where not one ounce of 
aluminum was produced prior to 1939. 

Instead of falling off, employment in the 
two States held steady, and then began to 
gain. Washington and Oregon didn’t even 
feel the mid-summer business slack which 
touched everybody else. 


MORE PEOPLE 


The two States’ population has also gained 
steadily. In 1940 the total two-State popu- 
lation was 2,825,875. In 1950 it was 3,900,304, 
a 37-percent increase for Washington and a 
39.6 gain for Oregon. 

And chemical and metallurgical plants, 
virtually unknown here before the war, now 
represent a neat $160,000,000 investment. 

It’s when you begin to talk in terms of the 
future, however, that Pacific Northwest fig- 
ures really begin to get heady. 

When all of this Nation's potential hydro- 
electric power is finally developed, a whop- 
ping 40 percent of it will be concentrated in 
the Columbia River basin of the Pacific 
Northwest and translated from 40,000,000 
horse to kilowatt power, it will be enough 
electricity to power 120 future cities the size 
of Minneapolis or Cincinnati. 

It won't come tomorrow. Funds for this 
development depend on the whims of a 
fickle Congress. Barring war or the very 
serious threat of war, the project probably 
will take another 50 years and a total outlay 
of some $3,000,000,000 at current costs. But 
practically every Northwesterner believes it 
will come. So do a lot of others who view 
with concern the present inroads into United 
States oil and coal reserves. 

When the Columbia River project, of which 
Grand Coulee is a part, was begun, it was 
called everything from the Columbia folly 
to an open-faced steal of taxpayers’ money. 
It was also predicted that what power it 
generated would go to waste in a worthless 
desert. 

MORE DAMS 


Today, there are five other great dams gen- 
erating power along the Columbia and its 
tributaries, work is under way or is about to 
begin on 10 others and another 10 are 
planned. More than 3,000,000 kilowatts, or a 
tenth of the total potential, is already being 
produced. Next year, irrigation water will 
begin pouring into a million semiarid acres 
in central Washington in addition to lands 
already reclaimed. 

As for wasting the taxpayers’ money. every 
completed project is now paying interest to 
the Federal Government and some are amor- 
tizing the loans. Maybe it was just an acci- 
dent, but you should wish that all your tax 
money is wasted like that. 

And here’s the final payoff. Instead of 
running to waste in a desert, every available 
kilowatt now being produced on the Colum- 
bia is in use and the Northwest is facing a 
serious power shortage besides. Brownouts 
were threatened last summer, and right now 
Northwestern merchants are wondering if 
they'll have enough electricity for Christ- 
mas-decoration lighting. 

This situation won't ease much until the 
Detroit, Big Chief, and Meridian and Dexter 
dams begin producing power in 1953 and 1954, 
and giant Chief Joseph starts producing in 
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1956. It'll be a long time before any kilo- 
watts go to waste around here. 

Federal hydroelectric power has brought 
other problems to the Northwest. The re- 
sentment of private power concerns to gov- 
ernment encroachment has been eased, at 
least temporarily, by the creation df a Fed- 
eral, municipal, and private power pool. Vir- 
tually all power produced in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, western Montana and north- 
ern Utah now funnels into this pool. It is 
managed by federal representatives, who allo- 
cate all power and sell it wholesale to private 
distributors. 


AUTHORITY IN PROSPECT 


However, the Northwest has an uneasy sus- 
picion that the Federal boys won't always be 
satisfied with this arrangement. A Colum- 
bia Valley Authority similar to TVA has long 
been proposed and has President Truman’s 
strong support. The Northwest has thus far 
fought it off. Dependent as it now is on kilo- 
watts, it feels that turning them all over to 
the Federal Government right now is risky 
business. 

But by and large, and despite present prob- 
lems, the Northwest is settling down for a 
long period of future industrial development. 
And Washington and Oregon, because of their 
seaports, inland waterway systems and great 
natural resources, expect to lead it. 

The resources they have. Forty percent of 
the Nation's remaining saw timber is located 
within the two States. There’s enough vir- 
gin timber standing in Oregon alone to re- 
build every home in the United States, and 
then build a fence around each one for good 
measure. Both States have Federal and 
State reforestation laws with teeth in them. 
Within a few years reforestation will enable 
them to produce as much lumber every year 
as was produced during peak war years, from 
now on into perpetuity. 

Industrial development of lumber by- 
products has only begun and, except for 
fishing and farming, the States’ other natural 
resources have hardly been touched. 

Northwesterners are not a boastful lot, and 
they don’t expect to immediately replace 
the East as the Nation’s industrial center. 
But they're getting pretty tired of seeing 
their pig aluminum dragged clear across the 
Rockies, processed into pots and pans, and 
then dragged back again with doubled price 
tags on them. They're tired of all price 
tags reading “slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi.” They think it'll be only a few 
years before they are manufacturing most of 
the things they need right here. 


RANGE DIVIDES STATE 


The Cascade range divides Washington 
and Oregon down the middle and also molds 
this area’s way of life. East of the range, 
where rainfall varies from fair to very scanty, 
lie the two States’ great wheat and cattle 
ranches. This is boots and saddle country. 

But while western Washington and Oregon 
are about as far west as you can go without 
jumping into the Pacific, all Roy Rogers 
flavor ends abruptly at the Cascades. Take 
a typical Midwesterner, salt his speech only 
slightiy with the language of the lumberjack 
and the seaman, suiround him with mag- 
nificent scenery and in appearance you have 
a@ typical western Oregonian or Washingto- 
nian. 


He is a favorite son of the gods. All year 
he lives the kind of life rationed out to 
mortals only during two-week va- 
cation periods. His weather, tempered by 
the Japanese current, is air-conditioned by 
nature. His summers never get too hot. 
His nights are always cool. His winters never 
get too cold. 

In 10 minutes he is out of the city traffic 
and inside a neat white home tucked into 
@ forest-covered mountainside, with elbow 
room. Roses ramble over his porch, his 
yard, even up his telephone poles, Because 


of his low kilowatt cost, practically every- 
thing he owns is power driven (Portland, 
with a population of 373,628, has more elec- 
tric stoves than New .ork City and northe 
western farms are 95 percent electrified.) 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


His house has a view window, and not 
Just because they are fashionable. Every- 
body has a view. On one side lies the blue 
Pacific. On the other rise mountains whose 
peaks are eternally white, in between are 
crystal-clear lakes, rushing streams, mead- 
ows of wild flowers. Crowding them all is 
the endless and everlasting green of the 
Northwest's forests. 

Wherever he lives he is near water, so he 
keeps a boat in the garage beside the car. 
In June he can ski on his mountains in the 
morning and bask on broad Pacific beaches 
the same afternoon. He plays golf the year 
round. He gardens practically the year 
round. 

He is never more than an hour and a half 
from a hunter's paradise. Deer are so thick 
they are a menace to night driving. Elk 
are almost as numerous. Black bears still 
take occasional nocturnal ambles down vil- 
lage streets. If he yearns for game more 
rare, there are grizzlies and mountain goats 
in eastern Washington. 

Up here, fishing requires no skill. It re- 
quires only the ability to bait a hook. This 
is the home of the world-famous salmon 
derbies of Puget Sound and the Columbia, 
where 26-pound catches are common, 40- 
pound catches are not unusual and the rec- 
ord is a 93-pounder. Steelhead trout, also 
world famed as fighters, run to 40 inches 
in the rivers and Washington State alone 
has 1,200 lakes stocked with bass, trout, 
perch and sunfish. 


DOUGH PLENTIFUL 


The residents of this Eden not only have 
these things, they also have the wherewithal 
to enjoy them. The Labor Department’s 
mid-summer report showed that production 
workers were averaging a weekly pay check 
of $77.86 in Oregon and $71.97 in Washing- 
ton, as against a national weekly pay check 
average of $64.72. 

But just as Eden had its serpent, this 
paradise has its rain. Oregonians shrug off 
anything less than a good solid downpour 
as “Oregon dust,” and Washingtonians try 
to pass the buck. They remind outsiders 
that it’s the people of Oregon who are called 
webfoots. 

Each State, however, has areas where an- 
nual rainfall ranges up to 150 inches. That's 
too much rain to shrug off or buck pass. 
Luckily, towering mountains do funny 
things to rain clouds, and such deluged areas 
are spotty. For example, a town on the west 
coast of Washington’s Olympic Peninsula 
receives up to 150 inches while a neighbor 
on the east coast only 50 miles away gets 18 
inches and has to irrigate. This situation 
also gives some credence to Portland’s claim 
that it actually has no more rain than New 
York, that it just seems like more because 
it falls slower ove- a longer period 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY | 


If the Northwest has a special lure for 
you in spite of its duck weather, don't let 
it overheat your pioneering blood. This is 
still the last frontier but the sun is setting 
on the homesteader and his ax and plow. 
There is logged-off acreage up here that can 
still be bought for from $10 to $50 an acre 
and developed into rich dry-farming land. 
There are men with strong backs and wills 
who work weekdays at skilled trades and 
weekends grubbing out stumps measuring 
6 feet through. Stump ranchers, they are 
called, and some of them will make good. 
But there’s a saying that for every man who 
reclaims forest land with sweat and an ax, 
there are two others who wore themselves 


out trying it. 
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This is now the land of golden opportunity 
for the merchant, the small manufacturer, 
the small farmer with enough cash to buy 
and develop new farm lands as irrigation 
develops. Any man with cash and an idea 
can make this country produce. 

Remember, it produces more eggs and 
babies than any other sp~t in the United 
States. 


Eighty-eighth Anniversary of the 
Gettysburg Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. LIND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following two articles 
from the Gettysburg (Pa.) Times rela- 
tive to the eighty-eighth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Gettys- 
burg National Cemetery, on Monday, No- 
vember 19, 1951: 


GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS DELIVERS ADDRESS AT 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERY DEDICATION 


Gettysburg was in a commemorative mood 
today as special recognition was being taken 
on the eighty-eighth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Gettysburg National Cemetery 
and the delivery of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

Principal speaker for today’s celebration 
is Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. He 
delivered an address in the national ceme- 
tery this afternoon after a parade from Lin- 
coln Square which followed a luncheon at 
the Hotel Gettysburg. 

Precelebration plans were marred by two 
week-end developments. The wintry turn 
in the weather that sent the mercury to 10 
below freezing here this morning reduced the 
crowd expected for the cemetery ceremonies. 


GOVERNOR FINE ILL 


Tliness prevented Pennsylvania’s Gov. John 
S. Fine from coming here to take part in the 
exercises. He sent Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
here as his personal representative. 

Governor Stevenson and Dr. Haas arrived 
in time for the noon luncheon at the Hotel 
Gettysburg with officials of the Lincoln Fel- 
lowship of Pennsylvania and the Sons of 
Union Veterans. 

Prom flag-draped Lincoln Square, a proces- 
sion moved to the national cemetery early 
this afternoon with the Gettysburg High 
School band at its head. 

G. Henry Roth, a past cornmander of the 
Gettysburg camp of the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans who arranged for today’s celebration, 
together with Lincoln Fellowship officers, in- 
troduced John D. Lippy, Jr., the Lincoln 
Fellowship president, who was master of 
ceremonies. The invocation was given by 
the Reverend Wallace E. Fisher, pastor of 
Christ Lutheran Church. 


CEMETERY EXERCISES 


After the high school band played the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, memorial 
wreaths were laid by representatives of the 
Fellowship and the Sons of Veterans. Dr. 
Haas introduced Governor Stevenson. His 
address was followed by Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address which was given by Dr. Francis C. 
Mason, of the English department of Gettys- 
burg College. 
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The exercises were concluded by the play- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner by the 
Gettysburg High School band and the bene- 
diction by the Reverend Clyde R. Brown, 
pastor of the Gettysburg Presbyterian 
Church. 

Another feature of today’s celebration was 
the exhibition at the Gettysburg National 
Bank of the second draft of Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address, brought here from the Library 
of Congress, at Washington. It was a half 
hour late in arriving but went on exhibition 
at 10:30 a. m. and will remain here until 
4p. m. 

Thirty Fairfield tenth-graders who came 
here by bus at 10:20 o’clock were the first to 
view the manuscript. 


Text or Appress By Gov. A. E. STEVENSON 


The full text of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson's 
(Illinois) address in the Gettysbury National 
Cemetery this afternoon commemorating the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address follows in full: 

“We are met here today on the field of a 
bloody, shattering battle. And we meet in 
reverence for the tall, gaunt man who, stand- 
ing here 88 years ago, mindful of the dead 
and the cause for which they here died, 
phrased in words, clean of all ornament, 
the duty of the living to continue the strug- 
gle. The struggle did continue, the high 
fever that was Gettysburg passed, and the 
democratic experiment survived its mortal 
crisis. 

“More than the survival of the American 
Union was at issue here in Gettysburg. Upon 
the fate of the Union hung the fate of the 
new dream of democracy throughout the 
world. For in Lincoln’s time the United 
States was the only major country of the 
world that enjoyed the democratic form of 
government, the only land where govern- 
ment was of, by, and for the people. Amer- 
ica was democracy’s proving ground. The 
masses of other lands looked to us with 
hope. If our experiment proved successful, 
they too might win self-government. But 
the cynics and the privileged, regarding our 
experiment with foreboding, identified it 
with mob rule and lawlessness, sneered and 
prophesied its doom. When civil war broke 
out they said: “We told you so.’ 

“But Lincoln saw the war in its global 
dimensions. He was a man of peace, yet 
even the horror of a brothers’ war was not 
too great a price to save the Union and to 
demonstrate the viability and the superiority 
of government by the people. 

“As Lincoln saw it, the Confederate States 
had rejected two fundamental precepts of 
democracy. First, in refusing to accept him 
as their President and making his election 
their justification for withdrawing from the 
Union, they had violated the first rule of 
democratic government, the obligation of 
a minority to abide by the result of an elec- 
tion. Without such acquiescence democ- 
racy would not work, The Union must never 
be dissevered for any such reason as this. 

“Second, in making slavery the founda- 
tion stone of their new government, the 
Confederacy was renouncing the doctrine of 
the equal rights of man in favor of the creed 
of the master race, an idea that Lincoln ab- 
horred. “The last, best hope of earth,’ in his 
view, was to be found in our Declaration of 
Independence which affirmed that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


HAD HIGH PRINCIPLES 

“Here, in fact, was the whole pith and 
substance of Lincoln's political philosophy. 
Here, in his deep reverence for the rights of 
man as proclaimed in our American charter 
of freedom, is to be found the explanation of 
most of his political actions. ‘I have never 


had a feeling politically,” he said, ‘which 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence.’ It 
was these principles, Lincoln believed, that 
would life artificial weights from men’s 
shoulders, clear the paths of laudable pur- 
suit for all, and afford everyone an unfet- 
tered start and a fair chance in the race of 
life. 

“When we realize that Lincoln saw the 
dissolution of the Union as a threat to demo- 
cratic aspirations throughout the world, his 
words at Gettysburg become more meaning- 
ful. Chancellorsville, Antietam, Chicka- 
mauga, and Gettysburg were deciding more 
than the fate of these United States. 
Americans were dying for the new, revolu- 
tionary idea of the free man, even as they 
had died at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
They were dying to save the hope of all peo- 
ple everywhere. 

“So when Lincoln was asked to speak at the 
dedication of this cemetery, he welcomed the 
chance to tell the people what those three 
days of bloody battle meant and to explain 
what those men died for, as he saw it.” 


RECALLS HEROIC DEAD 


“His thoughts went back fourscore and 
seven years to the revolutionary founding of 
this Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Then his mind came back to 
the war being fought to determine whether 
that Nation, or any nation conceived in revo- 
lution and dedicated to such radical prin- 
ciples, could long endure—whether the peo- 
ple were capable of shaping their own des- 
tiny. He thought of the heroic dead, and of 
what the living owed them for their sacrifice. 
Mere words could not express it. The world, 
he thought, would little note nor long re- 
member what was said that day. Then he 
looked ahead—not merely to the tomorrow, 
but into the far distant future, as he said: 
‘It is for us, the living, rather to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
foreus * * * that these dead shall not 
have died in vain.’ 

“The war ended. The Nation, reunited, 
once again offered hope for liberal yearnings 
everywhere. Inspired by the example of 
America, democracy made striking headway 
throughout the world, even among the so- 
called backward peoples of the earth. It 
seemed that the principles for which Lincoln 
fought and died would win world-wide ac- 
ceptance. America took it for granted. To 
us it became merely a question of when and 
how. Busy building up a rich continent, 
America lost sight of its mission.” 

SHOCK OF NEW WAR 

“Then came the shock of World War I. 
But with victory, democracy took up its 
march again. Russia, most reactionary of 
all European countries, was in revolt against 
autocracy, Germany, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, became republics. Woodrow Wilson, 
who, even as Lincoln, saw the fate of democ- 
racy as the prime issue of the war, went to 
Europe with a purpose to mark out new 
boundaries which would express, as nearly 
as possible, the poeple’s will. Democracy 
was again in the ascendant. But America, 
mindless of her mission, following the soft 
voices of men of little vision, shrouded her- 
self in isolation. 

“The rest is within the recollection of us 
all. Adolph Hitler resurrected the malevo- 
lent doctrine of the master race, and poised 
its ghastly death’s head over Europe. And 
now comes imperial communism stalking 
freedom throughout the world. 

“The struggle for human liberty goes on. 
The great bearers of our tradition have be- 
lieved in it not because they were born in 
it, but because they saw despotism as we 
have seen it and turned from it to rediscover 
the American faith in the freeman.” 


THREATS FROM ABROAD 


“The struggle must be refought by every 
generation and democracy is threatened not 
alone by hostile ideologies abroad, but by 
fear, greed, indifference, intolerance, dema- 
gOguery and dishonor here at home. Little 
men spread mistrust, confusion, fear. Care- 
less inquisition and irresponsible accusation 
increase tensions, and tensions, repressions. 
The tyranny of organized opinion lifts its 
ugly head to mock the faith of the American 
Revolution. 

“No, Lincoln's fight is not finished. The 
far future into which he looked is here, and 
we are now the living. Eight and eighty 
years after he uttered here those immortal 
words, it is for us, the living, to be rededi- 
cated to our democratic faith; to be here 
dedicated to the great task, the same task, 
remaining before us.” 

FIGHT GOES ON 

“The fight goes on. Cemetery Ridge is 
shrouded in the mist of history. But Amer- 
ican boys are dying today on Heartbreak 
Ridge far away for the last, best hope of col- 
lective security, and of freedom for all to 
choose their way of life. 

“Proud of the past, patient with what 
Washington called the impostures of pre- 
tended patriotism, it is for us, the liv’ng, 
to rekindle the hot, indignant fires of faith 
in the freeman, free in body, free in mind, 
free in spirit, free to hold any opinion, free 
to search and find the truth for himself; 
the old faith that is ever new, that burned 
so brightly here at Gettysburg long ago.” 


Straying Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 45 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 N 
r 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. M 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial, Straying Planes, published in the 


Christian Science Monitor on Monday.) 


January 7, 1952: 
STRAYING PLANES 


The case of the fliers lost in Hungary has 
precipitated the desire of many a layman to 
ask some questions of the United States Air 
Force. The citizen can understand that 
planes do not run on tracks and sometimes 
get off their courses. And he is rightly in- 
dignant at the Reds’ behavior. But why 
give them such opportunities? Take the 
numerous violations of truce areas in Korea 
by American fliers. Some of these incidents 
have never been explained on any ground 
but carelessness and all have made Red 
propaganda in Asia. 

The accumulated cases of American fliers 
down behind the iron curtain prompts un- 
easy thoughts. Many a citizen is suspicious 
of his own government. From information 
this newspaper has had it is convinced the 
fliers ransomed from Hungary were not on 
a spying mission. But it is natural to ask, 
Is this a one-way street? Why don’t Red 
fliers stray? Are they more careful? 

Now comes a statement from the Air 
Force that the two F-84 jet fighters which 
were in Communist hands in Czechoslovakia 
for several weeks last summer were equipped 
with the famous electronic computing gun- 
sight. It has been said that a gunsight is 
one secret of the success of the American jets 
against the MIG-15 over Korea. We trust 
it is not the “computing” one. But why 
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in the name of all that is reasonable should 
any such equipment be carried on planes 
which can by any inadvertence go wander- 
ing behind the iron curtain? 


Your Year of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 
oF 2 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include a very timely article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


{From East Texas, official publication of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, of Jan- 
uary 1952] 

Your Year or Decision 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 


There is magic and challenge and new hope 
in a new calendar. We all get a thrill out 
of the dawn of a new year. Let no cynic say 
that January 1 will be just like Decem- 
ber 31. For in spite of all our former 
failures and broken resolutions, there is an- 
other chance and another call to all that is 
best and strongest in us. 

This is the year that you will come a 
little nearer to your dreams. This is the year 
that you will shake off the habits that have 
held you back. This is the year that you will 
plan boldly and build bravely new temples 
to your gods and make that supreme effort 
to achieve what you have always wanted. 
This is the year that you will lay aside nega- 
tive thoughts and with the faith that moves 
mountains, you will be the man you might 
have been, the man you still can be. 

There is a legend of ancient people, before 
the days of inside plumbing and daily baths 
(or even monthly baths) that early in a new 
year everybody burned his old clothes that 
had served long and without change through 
the winter. So may each of us, in a private 
sacrificial fire of his innermost heart, burn 
all those thoughts of hate, envy, frustration, 
and discouragement, and enter the new year 
with the armor of faith and hope and high 
resolve. 

We face the critical year of 1952 with the 
realization that it must be a year of decision 
in our national affairs and in the world 
@s well as in our own personal lives. You and 
I alone cannot solve the problems of the 
world but we can do our bit in our small 
corner to lift our voices and wield our in- 
fluence for the right. Perhaps never before 
in our history has the American voter been 
so important. He it is who will decide this 
year the men and the measures that will de- 
termine our national policy, and in turn the 
course An.erica takes will shape world des- 
tiny perhaps for a thousand years to come. 

On this New Year’s Day let each of us 
resolve to be a bigger person and a better 
citizen in the community and in the Nation. 
Laying aside petty fears and doubts, let us 
believe in ourselves and in the ultimate tri- 
umph of peace and truth. 

Truly, as never before in your life, it’s 
up to you in ’62, 

Husrrt M. Harrison. 


Merger of the International Monetary 
Fund With International Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 21 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we must 
find some way to see that the resources 
of the International Monetary Fund es- 
timated at over $3,000,000,000 in avail- 
able hard currency is utilized to back 
up the lending power of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. This is vital because more 
and more the International Bank will 
be called on for development capital as 
defense needs press forward and United 
States economic aid is, as it already has 
been, reduced. 

The appended article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of October 13, 1951, 
gives an excellent picture of the situa- 
tion in both these international organi- 
zations which were developed together at 
Bretton Woods in 1944: 


Woritp Bank, Not Funp, Hits SUCCESSFUL 
PAcE 


(By George Ericson, editor of the financial 
pages of the Christian Science Monitor) 


The recent annual meetings of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the International Monetary 
Fund throw an interesting light on how these 
two institutions have realized the hopes of 
those instrumental in organizing them. 
These two bodies, facetiously designated as 
the Bretton twins, have not been neck and 
neck in the few years of their formal exist- 
ence. In fact, the first of these two, com- 
monly known as the World Bank, has so out- 
distanced the World Fund from the stand- 
point of effectiveness that force is given to 
repeated suggestions that the bank take over 
the fund or assume its functions. This 
would have the virtue of economy since it 
would release expert personnel for other 
jobs; it would save a considerable sum now 
used up in costly administration, and it could 
mean a revamping of the whole setup so it 
could deal realistically with the changed 
conditions. 

Since the inception in 1944 of these money 
mechanisms, stemming largely from the be- 
lief that a concerted effort by the nations 
would bring about exchange stability, aid 
economic development and remove the 
shackles from international trade, the world 
has experienced its most devastating war. 
It raised tremendous obstacles to the Bret- 
ton Woods’ goals which even under more nor- 
mal circumstances would have been difficult 
of attainment. 


FUND POLICIES HELD UNREALISTIC 


The authors of the World Fund, moreover, 
followed the Keynesian theory that a central 
fund to which all contributed, would be a 
prop that would enable the weaker coun- 
tries to overcome their currency difficulties. 
It didn’t work out that way. The weaker 
ones wanted to continue dipping into the 
fund, even if their credit was shaky. 

Originally the fund was to act as a sort 
of international clearinghouse whose mem- 
bers had recourse to its good Offices in ob- 
taining convertible currencies. But what 
was not specifically designated in its charter 
Was a requirement that accounts were to be 
settled or balanced regularly and within a 
reasonable time. This opened the door to 
loose borrowing of gold or dollars and in- 
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creasing deposits of nonconvertible curren- 
cies. 

It meant that the originators of the fund 
failed to properly realize that such opera- 
tions did nothing to correct an unwise trade 
imbalance. It actually fostered a weakening 
situation and postponed true remedial meas- 
ures. Later managers of the fund became 
aware of this weakness and clamped down 
on accepting inconvertible currency, with- 
out an assurance that the trade policies of 
the member country would be altered. This 
impinged on nationalistic sentiment and 
caused criticism. 


FUND DIRECTORS AGAINST DEVALUATION PROPOSAL 


The British have been severe critics of the 
fund's inactivity, arguing that its resources 
should be more effectively used to aid in 
combating inflation, and in fostering more 
stability of the foreign-exchange markets, 
They would help needy countries on the basis 
of trustworthiness, particularly now that 
United States aid for economic purposes is 
sharply reduced. But the directors are 
nevertheless aware that crutches for or 
manipulation of weakend currencies are not 
the restoratives needed. The real answers 
to such situations are a sound financial and 
domestic budget policy and adherence to a 
realistic trade position. 

More particularly are the directors critical 
of the proposals that some countries could 
escape inflation hardship by raising the ex- 
change value of their currency. Such a sug- 
gestion was made not long ago by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
on the assumption that this must raise 
prices of goods sold abroad and cut prices 
Europe pays for dollar goods. The fund 
managers say such revaluation is merely a 
replica in reverse of the competitive devalua- 
tion prevalent in the 1930's. Such tactics 
they feel would impair these nations’ balance 
of payments. They argue therefore for de- 


flationary action by the use of monetary and 
fiscal measures. 


FUND PRACTICALLY INACTIVE YEAR AND A HALF 


The fund officials admit that not much 
success is evident in the matter of elimi- 
nating controls. Due to armament programs 
there has been wider use, actually, of export 
controls touching strategic materials. The 
short-term credits which the fund could ad- 
vance have not been made use of, chiefly be- 
cause members have had their needs largely 
taken care of by the United States through 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
In fact, the Fund made only one exchange 
transaction covering a foreign currency sales 
operation in the last 18 months. 

The future of the fund is uncertain. Its 
aim was to remove restrictions and dis- 
criminations in exchange and trade. A con- 
tinuation of the cold war seems an indefinite 
prospect. In such a case, elimination of 
controls is most unlikely. And yet .the 
fund's articles of agreement say that all ex- 
change restrictions must be ended by March 
1, 1952, except where the fund consents to 
their continuance because of abnormal cir- 
cumstances. It would look, therefore, as if 
compliance is to be honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

The new managing director, Ivor Rooth, of 
Sweden, looks, however, to wider activities 
on the part of the fund and a new policy 
with respect to the use of its resources. He 
looks or hopes for a relaxation of restrictions 
despite the rather bleak outlook and blames 
world-wide inflation for the fund’s inactivity. 


BANK HAS LENT $1,100,000,000 


The World Bank, however, has a record 
of achievement that speaks well for its con- 
tinued usefulness. During the past year 
it had made 21 loans totaling $297,100,000 to 
11 countries. This week it announced a 
loan of $28,000,000 to Yugoslavia in Euro- 
pean currencies repayable in 25 years, and 
one of $10,000,000 to Italy. 
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Since its inception, the bank has advanced 
in 5 years for development the equivalent 
of something over $1,000,000,000 to more 
than 20 of the 49 member countries. Proof 
of the high rating which the investment 
world has given the Bank is the oversub- 
scription last month of its issue of $100,000,- 
000 314 percent 30-year bonds. 

Up to date the bank, which obtains new 
funds for lending by selling its own bonds, 
has raised $400,000,000 in the American mar- 
ket, and the equivalent of $36,000,000 in the 
Swiss and London markets. Its president, 
Eugene R. Black, expressed the belief at the 
annual meeting last month that the bank 
would be able to meet all the long-term 
capital needs of its member states. 

POLICIES OF BANK ACCOUNT FOR ITS SUCCESS 

The reason for the success of the bank is 
clear. Its loans are based on a strict deter- 
mination as to whether the project is wise, 
will yield adequate benefits and will in rea- 
sonable time pay for itself. It has had as 
managers experienced men who have shown 
knowledge of the prime principles of eco- 
nomic development. Its survey commission 
has taken into account not alone the special 
needs of a particular area, but the distribu- 
tion of wealth and opportunity, condition of 
its schools, competence of its government, 
policies governing the use of the country’s 
resources; all bearing on the advisibility of 
any loan. Hence, loans have been sound. 
There have been no defaults. The bank has 
made $40,000,000 on its operations. 

The bank’s future, in contrast to the 
fund’s, appears favorable. It has gained 
widespread approval of its successful policy 
of providing technical service in foreign 
areas, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Such activity establishes a firmer 
foundation for further loans. Mr. Black has 
estimated that the bank’s loans would soon 
reach $250,000,000 a year. Thus it is an in- 
fluence in raising the standard of living in 
many countries and in binding together the 
free nations of the west. 


Last-Minute Action on Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an _edi- 
torial from the Argus-Courier, pub! 
at Petaluma, Calif., under the date of 
January 4, 1952. 

In view of the scandals within the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, which have 
rocked the taxpayers of this Nation, I be- 
lieve this editorial is very appropriate in 
that it places the responsibility squarely 
up to the President and decries the lack 
of action in initiating recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 

If enactment of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission had been car- 
ried out, it is estimated that the tax- 
payers of our country would be saved 
$5,400,000,000 annually. So far, about 
half of the recommendations have been 
put into effect. But during 1951, 20 leg- 
islative recommendations were sub- 
mitted by the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report and 51 reorganiza- 


tion plans suggested to the President. 
The initiative to press for their adoption 
was lacking, and only one reorganiza- 
tion plan—that concerning the RFC— 
was sent to Congress. 

The editorial in mention above is as 
follows: 


THe Hoover RECOMMENDATIONS 


About half of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Committee on the reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Government has 
been put into effect. Last year the President 
and Congress did little or nothing on the 
remainder of the recommendations. The 
initiative was squarely up to the President, 
but he ignored them completely. Now when 
his house is about to fall down on his head 
he suddenly comes up with a proposal to 
reorganize the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
The plan he proposes was recommended by 
the Hoover Committee 3 years ago. Had he 
accepted the recommendation then, and put 
the plan into operation, he might have been 
saved much of the scandal that is now rock- 
ing his house. The Hoover recommenda- 
tions were made primarily to bring greater 
efficiency, and more economy, into the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. But they 
were also designed to eliminate as much as 
possible the opportunity for graft or wrong- 
doing in a rapidly growing bureaucracy. By 
neglecting to make the changes he invited 
the scandals which now have him so worried. 
If he would avoid further worries he might 
put into effect the remainder of the Hoover 
recommendations, 


War or No War, Korea Heroes Deserve 
Honors 


“4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10,1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Coronado 
(Calif.) Journal-Compass of November 
8, 1951: 


War or No War, Korea Heroes Deserve 
Honors 

“That these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this country under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Great words by a great man, and one of 
the best descriptions of the United States 
as our forefathers planned it and as most 
of us desire it should be today. 

But the fumbling and stumbling of the 
powers that be, in charge of our Govern- 
mert and our destiny, do not seem to be 
accomplishing much, especially in the han- 
dling of the Korean situation. 

No, we can’t say Korean war; that would 
be a misstatement of fact. 

Yes, we are spending billions to build mili- 
tary equipment; yes, the finest specimens of 
our manhood are giving their all on the 
muddy fields of Korea; yes, our army camps 
and training centers are nearly as fully 
manned as at the height of World War II; 
yes, our boys are dying by much larger per- 
centages than in any other foreign fighting; 
but they are not being’“honored as dying for 
their country because our leaders in Wash- 
ington, whether the President or the Re - 
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resentatives of the people in the House and 
Senate do not have the fortitude to declare 
this a war and give our boys everything nec- 
essary to bring a quick close to this police 
action, or bring it out in the open and put 
Russia and our other enemies on the defen- 
sive before their timetable calls for it. 

Then our boys at least will be given the 
honors which are given other gallant sol- 
diers who at least had enough support from 
home to give them a decent headstone when 
they are deposited in the national ceme- 
teries. 

According to reports as of last week, there 
were at least 93 boys from San Diego County 
who have been killed in Korea but they are 
not war dead because President Truman says 
we are not at war. But they are just as dead 
as any man who was killed in any war, and 
they deserve just as much honor for their 
service. It is the opinion of this newspaper 
that it is time the people see to it their 
Representatives in the Government give it to 
them. 


Youth Rehabilitation—New York’s 
Wiltwyck School for Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 v 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
from other States will be interested in 
the story of the Wiltwyck School for 
Boys where rehabilitation has become a 
friendly and human tradition. Though 
an establishment of the State of New 
York the directing auspices are those of 
oustanding civil leaders, and the human 
touch is the most important one. 

H. R. 2476 which I introduced in the 
last two Congresses—the National Youth 
Assistance Act—seeks for the country ex- 
actly this kind of understanding youth 
rehabilitation among its other objectives. 
The appended story about the Wiltwyck 
School for Boys, located in the Hudson 
River Valley near Esopus, N. Y., is re- 
gg from The Survey of November M | 

51: 

CriMe Is A PREVENTABLE DISEASE 
(By Ruth and Edward Brecher) 

This is the story of David, aged 9, who 
last year lured a little girl of 5 up to a 
tenement roof and then pushed her off onto 
the pavement 50 feet below. It is also the 
story of Nate, who breaks windows and sets 
fires; and of Joe, who has confessed to more 
than 50 burglaries and thefts. But mostly 
it is the story of the Wiltwyck School for 
Boys, in the Hudson River Valley near 
Esopus, N. Y., where David and Nate and 
Joe and scores of other rejected, disturbed, 
delinquent or neglected boys from 8 to 12 
are being given a chance to become as use- 
ful citizens as the rest of us. 

At Wiltwyck potential thugs, gangsters, 
and killers are welcomed with open arms, 
and are introduced to loving care and to 
decent, orderly ways of life. And parents 
of ordinary youngsters who are merely 
naughty once in a while can learn from 
Wiltwyck’s experience. 

Wiltwyck is a private institution, nonsec- 
tarian, and interracial. It was established 
in 1937. Its assignment is to take delinquent 
or neglected boys from 8 to 12—too young 
for the State training schools and reforma- 
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tories—and give them the specialized treat- 
ment they need before it is too late. 

Most private child-care institutions are 
careful to take as few seriously delinquent 
children as possible. None of them wants 
a destructive youngster like Nate, Wilt- 
vyck’s prize window-breaker and fire-setter. 
Nate, according to his bulging police record 
before he went to Wiltwyck, was as near to 
being incorrigible as a child of 9 could be. 
He pilfered, played truant, ran away, dis- 
rupted school classes. When the mood 
seized him, he would walk down a neighbor- 
hood street breaking school windows, store 
windows, church windows, or plain house 
windows, a dozen at a time. He was com- 
mitted to Wiltwyck by the juvenile court 
for setting fire to the clothing in his moth- 
er’s closet. The fire threatened the entire 
block of crowded tenements. His first day 
at Wiltwyck he broke 32 windows. 

“How did you punish him?” we asked Ernst 
Papanek, executive director of Wiltwyck. 

“Before we come to punishment,” Mr. Pap- 
anek replied, “let me tell you a little more 
about Nate.” 

Nate was an illegitimate child, born when 
his mother was 14. When he was still a baby 
his mother married another man and had 
two daughters. Nate's earliest memories 
were of being beaten by his drunken step- 
father and locked in a dark closet by his 
mother; the little girls were coddled. 

Then the stepfather drifted off, and an 
endless procession of other men straggled 
through the family flat. Nate watched his 
mother lavish upon these stray males the af- 
fection and caresses for which he so desper- 
ately longed. In the crowded flat, fear kept 
him sullen. Outside, he broke windows. 

It was after a peculiarly sordid night of 
revelry that Nate set fire to the closet. He 
had not wanted to burn down the tenement, 
He had simply wanted to destroy the pink 
rayon scarf which had been a gift to his 
mother from her paramour of the moment, 

Clearly it was the mother, we decided, who 
deserved to be punished. But was it? 

Nate’s mother also had been an illegitimate 
baby, cast off by her mother, and left to the 
care of a strait-laced grandmother who was 
convinced that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child. 

Nate’s mother began to run away when 
she was 6. It is hardly surprising that at 13 
she ran away for good, or that at 14 she bore 
Nate to an unknown father, or that at 23 
she was available to almost any man who 
offered her a gift instead of a blow—or that 
she was totally unable to give Nate the af- 
fection he craved. 

“Suppose Nate had been left to his own 
devices,” Ernst Papanek remarked. “It is 
easy to anticipate the neglect and cruelty he 
would some day have inflicted upon his own 
wife and children. 

“It is Wiltwyck’s task to break the awful 
cycle of frustration in childhood followed by 
criminal retaliation and the siring of another 
tragic generation. Of course not all boys are 
as profoundly disturbed as Nate. Some need 

separation from even good homes 
for much less serious reasons.” 

Strolling through the 260 acres of rolling 
woodland and meadows which comprise the 
Wiltwyck campus, you might be reminded 
of a good preparatory school. There is no 
wall or fence. It was a famous English 
Ppenologist who said, “It is impossible to 
train men for freedom in a condition of cap- 
tivity.” Moreover, a child who is helped to 
curb his urge to run away has taken a long 
step toward readjustment to society. After 
awhile the urge itself dies out. 

The boys at Wiltwyck are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They work in car- 
pentry and machine shops and the art studio 
and the gym. They get a good deal of reme- 
dial-reading instruction. They go fishing in 
the Wiltwyck brook, enjoy cookouts in the 
woods and go on overnight hikes. They pass 


Cub Scout achievements and earn Boy Scout 
merit badges. Wiltwyck’s basketball team 
plays the other neighborhood teams and last 
year won the Ulster County championship. 

While they are learning and playing and 
working, the boys are experiencing some- 
thing they have never known: acceptance as 
welcome members of a community with hon- 
orable traditions. Here Nate is no longer an 
outcast, who must vent his rage and frus- 
tration by breaking windows. He is a mem- 
ber of a group or gang in which respect and 
prestige are earned in normal, socially ac- 
ceptable ways. This recognition of the gang 
as a normal factor in children’s development 
lies at the heart of Wiltwyck’s philosophy. 

Take the problem of cruelty in children, 
for example. A few years back, one big, 
domineering newcomer soon had many of 
the boys following in his footsteps. When he 
picked up a cat and flung it into the fire, 
the other boys joined him in laughing up- 
roariously. There followed a minor epi- 
demic of cruelty, in which the boys vied with 
one another in inventing ways to torment 
animals. 

By the time we first came to know the 
school, all this had changed. One after- 
noon, a boy named David introduced us 
to “Butch,” the clean-scrubbed mongrel who 
was currently the favorite among Wiltwyck’s 
pets. There was affection in David’s man- 
ner as he told us about the dog with the 
weekly allowance. Each boy receives a 25- 
cent weekly allowance. David explained that 
they had recently ganged up on Mr. Pap- 
anek with a demand that Butch, as a mem- 
ber of the community, should receive the 
same allowance as anybody else. David was 
chairman of a committee elected to see that 
Butch’s allowance was spent for the bones, 
balls, and other things that Butch wanted 
or needed. 

The cruelty epidemic was considered at a 
Wiltwyck staff conference. The counselors 
did not hide their disapproval. But at the 
same time they showed the boys how to make 
friends with animals, how to train the dogs 
to heel, shake hands, and lie down—to train 
them without cruelty. The ability to win 
the friendship of an animal thus became an 
accomplishment of which a boy could be 
proud. From counselors whom they re- 
spected, the boys learned the proper way 
to treat weak and helpless animals as read- 
ily as they had learned techniques of crueity 
from their earlier hero of the moment. 

New boys steadily enter the Wiltwyck 
gang as old boys leave it to return to the 
city. Rarely does a boy stay more than 2 
years. But the gang, with its attitudes and 
traditions, continues uninterruptedly. And 
that is the key to the secret of Wiltwyck. 
The boys themselves—those delinquent, per- 
verse, bad boys—become the chief factor 
in civilizing the new boys. At many cor- 
rectional institutions, boys learn from one 
another whatever criminal patterns they 
have failed to learn earlier. At Wiltwyck 
the opposite is true. The boys pass along 
their virtues instead of their vices. Wilt- 
wyck makes a deep impression on its stu- 
dents, and many return for visits long after 
they have graduated. Last spring 45 boys 
who were receiving Wiltwyck after-care were 
invited to return for the summer vacation, 
To everyone’s surprise, 25 of the eligible boys 
accepted the chance to return—something 
unheard of in the history of correction insti- 
tutions. 

As soon as he arrives at Wiltwyck each boy 
is assigned to a social worker, who may be 
@ man or a woman. The caseworker is the 
boy’s one unconditional friend. A boy may 
be in disrepute with his companions; he may 
have committed the most awful breaches of 
good behavior; he may feel that he is at 
odds with the whole world. But regardless 
of his past sins and present shortcomings, 
every Wiltwyck boy knows that he retains 
the friendship and concern of at least cue 
person, his caseworker. 


AT 


From that first day the boy’s caseworker 
works to prepare for his release. He visits 
the parents frequently and tries to prepare 
them for the boy’s return. Working with 
parents in an effort to eliminate the factors 
which were responsible for the boy’s delin- 
quency in the first place is not easy, and it 
is not always successful. But in a limited 
number of cases quite a lot can be accom- 
plished. One example is the mother of Jock, 
whose father was killed while holding up 
a store. She had completely lost her grip 
on both Jock and his younger brother. Con- 
vinced that Jock was like his father, “bad 
clean through,” she gave up and let Jock 
and his younger brother run wild in the 
streets, day and night. 

vock’s mother resented the first visits of 
his caseworker but was encouraged when 
she heard that her wild brat had made 
a good beginning. Soon she was question- 
ing the social worker closely on Jock’s prog- 
ress, sending Jock cookies she had baked 
herself, and displaying with pride the metal 
bracelet Jock had hammered out for her. 
By the time Jock was ready for home, his 
home was ready for him. 

Not all Wiltwyck stories have such a satis- 
factory ending. Frequently foster homes 
must be found for the boys; too often none 
is available, and they must be sent back to 
the same unhappy environment. 

The saddest cases are those where the boys 
reach out gropingly to mothers or fathers for 
love and affection and never receive more 
than callous contempt. As we entered the 
school ground on a Sunday afternoon, a boy 
was standing idly near the bus stop, dull 
misery in his expression. 

“Bob spends each week end lurking at that 
corner, waiting for his mother,” says Papa- 
nek, “His mother isn't coming. She won’t 
ever come. She’s married now, and hopes 
she'll never hear of Bob again. 

“On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays 
Bob is a good student and a decent fellow. 
He is one of ‘The Quiet Ones’ about whom 
the documentary film of that title was made 
here at Wiltwyck. On Fridays he seems un- 
easy. Saturdays and Sundays he spends at 
the corner. On Mondays there is usually 
trouble. One Monday he ran away. Another 
Monday he beat up a smaller boy. 

“We haven't found the answer, but we 
still hope to help Bob face the fact that his 
mother has rejected him. In time perhaps 
he'll be able to look forward to the day when 
he will head a happy family of his own.” 

Fifty years ago the accepted institutional 
treatment for the child thief was twofold. 
First, you locked the child up tight in a 
reformatory under quasi-military discipline, 
so that there was a minimum of opportunity 
for stealing, in an attempt to form orderly 
habits. Second, you punished each slip from 
grace by whipping, or solitary confinement. 
Studies by the Gluecks in Massachusetts and 
by many others showed that in a majority 
of cases children who had been institutional- 
ized as delinquent fell afoul of the law again, 
and again, and again. Graduates of the tra- 
ditional reformatories of those days filled 
Sing Sing and Alcatraz to overflowing. 

At Wiltwyck, when boys steal they are not 
beaten. They are not punished or even 
scolded or criticized, a technique likely to 
build up the very antagonism between child 
and society which Wiltwyck seeks to remove, 

“But if you don’t punish at all,” we ask, 
“how can you impress upon a child that it’s 
wrong to steal?” 

“By letting the child face the true conse- 
quences of his own acts,’’ Papanek replied. 
“Let me give you an example. 

“The children, as you know, run their own 
canteen. They elect their own officials, and _ 
it was Tony they elected to handle the can- 
teen finances. Tony hadn’t been on tne 
job more than a week when we became aware 
that he was stealing from the cash box. 

“Soon the youngsters themselves noticed 
that there wasn't as much money in the cash 
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box as there should have been. Suspicion 
centered on Tony, and a day or two later the 
boys caught him in the act of filching a 
quarter. Now the boys demanded that I 
remove Tony from the canteen committee. 
I called in Tony, and then asked the boys in 
his presence why they wanted him ousted. 
Their spokesman explained that the canteen 
would go broke if money was stolen, and 
then there would be no place to buy candy 
and pop. Tony pleaded for one more chance. 
But the boys were adamant, and Tony was 
removed from the canteen committee. 

“The important point is that Tony wasn't 
being punished by an external authority for 
breaking the law. Rather, he learned that 
one of the consequences of stealing is the 
distrust of your community. This is what 
we mean by consequences, not punishment, 
Its priniciple is applicable to children in 
ordinary homes as well as to delinquents in 
institutions.” 

“What else does Wiltwyck’s experience 
have to teach ordinary parents of ordinary 
youngsters?” we asked Mr. Papanek. 

“Let me sum it up in four small sugges- 
tions and one big one,” he replied. 

“The first is a commonplace to most par- 
ents. Try to understand your youngsters, 
and to deal with their motives instead of 
their symptoms. If your child is naughty, 
stop and think why he is naughty and do 
something about that rather than about the 
naughtiness itself. 

“Second, try to establish a home atmos- 
phere in which a child faces consequences 
rather than punishment. A boy required 
to clean and sharpen a tool which has been 
carelessly left out in the rain will get the 
point much better than if he were deprived 
of a movie as punishment. 

“Third, if you find your child’s behavior 
is deteriorating and you don‘t know what 
to do about it, by all means get help. Fre- 
quently reasons for a child's badness which 
you are too close to see clearly can be de- 
tected by skilled outsiders. A child-guid- 
ance clinic, a schoolteacher or social worker, 
&@ pediatrician, family physician, or psychia- 
trist may open your eyes to the underlying 
causes and save you from groping in the 
dark. 

“Fourth, don’t expect your home to do the 
whole job. Children need a life of their 
own outside the home. They need what 
only a gang of their own age can give them— 
a bridge from sheltered family life to aduit 
independence. Sports, scouts, camps, and 
impromptu neighborhood play groups can all 
fill this basic need. 

“But more important than these sugges- 
tions is the simple admonition: Love your 
children, and accept them even when they 
are being bad—or, rather, especially when 
they are being bad, for their badness is al- 
most certainly a sign that they need your 
love and affection then and there. More 
children reach the juvenile court and Wilt- 
wyck because they have been rejected and 
deprived of affection than for all other rea- 
sons put together. I firmly believe that the 
same is true of the far less serious peccadil- 
loes of ordinary children.” 

We thought about that as we walked to 
the bus stop and saw Bob, the quiet one, 
seated at the roadside, idly picking up hand- 
fuls of dust and letting it slip through his 
fingers, still waiting for the bus to bring the 
mother who would never come. And we 
thought of it, too, as we said good-by to a 
manly little lad whose specialty is fixing 
broken windows. 

This boy is a star pupil in Wiltwyck’s car- 
pentry shop. Whenever a window is broken 
or a doorknob needs fixing, he is sent for. 
He's going home next week, to a foster home 
which may give him the acceptance and re- 
spect his own mother could never supply. 
For the young window fixer is Nate, the little 
boy who broke 32 windows his first day at 
Wiltwyck, just 2 years ago. 


Anniversary of Battle of the Brandywine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 4 \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
this House the forthcoming one hun- 
dred seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Brandywine which will 
occur on September 11, 1952. 

In order that this important event in 
our Nation’s history may be properly 
recognized I have asked the Postmaster 
General to issue a suitable commemora- 
tive stamp and I hope that the Members 
of Congress will joint with me in this 
request. Incidentally, resistance to the 
issuance of commemorative stamps 
seems to center around the Depart- 
ment’s plea of a lack of funds, whereas 
the fact of the matter is that most such 
issues pay for themselves and are clear 
profit by reason of their being bought up 
by ardent philatelists. 

It is a pleasure to include as a part of 
these remarks the very able article by 
Dr. Charles William Heathcote, who is 
the head of the department of history 
at the West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers 
College, a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society of England, and my home coun- 
ty’s leading historian. I invite your fur- 
ther study of his interesting account of 
this important battle. 


Tue BaTTLe OF THE BRANDYWINE 


(By Charles William Heathcote, head, de- 
partment of history, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa., Fellow Royal 
Historical Society, England) 

On September 11, 1952, will occur the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the celebrated Battle of the Brandywine. 
This struggle was one of the most import- 
ant of the Revolutionary War, because it 
revealed that the Americans were deter- 
mined to fight to secure their independence; 
that they were ready to learn military strat- 
egy the hard way; and they were certain 
they would win under the fine leadership of 
Washington. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
‘was adopted on July 4, 1776, there were many 
people who thought that now the struggle 
for independence was over and the victory 
was achieved. However, subsequent events 
revealed they were seriously mistaken be- 
cause later in the same year the American 
Armies suffered reverses. In December 
Washington, who had but a small force un- 
der his command, realized that with this 
group he must strike hard and decisively if 
the American cause was not lost. Conse- 
quently, with determination and skill he 
won victories at Trenton, December 26, 1776, 
and at Princeton, January 3, 1777. Under 
his command the American soldiers revealed 
their ability to win victories which assured 
eventual independence of the 13 States. 

During the winter of 1777 the Army was 

for the coming campaign. 

Washington and his men had spent the 

winter at Morristown, N. J., and in the spring 

he established a strong position at Middle- 
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brook near Brunswick. General Howe, the 
British commander, tried to maneuver 
Washington out of this position but without 
success. During the middle of the summer 
it became evident that the British were 
planning to capture Philadelphia by an at- 
tack from the south. On July 31 Washing- 
ton received reliable news that a British fleet 
seemed to ke headed up Delaware Bay. Later 
he found the fleet had sailed away and its 
destination was unknown. On August 22 he 
received authentic information that the 
British fleet was coming up Chesapeake Bay. 
On August 24 Washington ordered his Army, 
numbering approximately 11,000 men, south- 
ward by way of Philadelphia, Chester, to 
Wilmington, Del. 

The British expedition which disembarked 
at Elk Ferry, now Oldfield’s Point on the 
west side of Elk River, confronted little op- 
position. The British forces, commanded by 
Howe and Cornwallis, and the Hessians by 
Knyphausen, moved forward and the small 
force of Americans hampered the advance cf 
the enemy as much as possible. On August 
31 the British forces moved forward to the 
north to Elk Forge, now Elk Mills, but they 
found the American stores had been removed, 
though a brief skirmish took place. 

Eventually, on September 3, an indecisive 
struggle took place at Cooch’s Bridge, Del., 
about 344 miles south of Newark, between 
American forces under the command of Gen- 
eral Maxwell and British and Hessian troops 
under Generals Howe, Cornwallis, and Knyp- 
hausen. As a result of the struggle in the 
vicinity of Cooch’s Bridge, between Septem- 
ber 6 and 9, Washington established well- 
fortified locations near Newport and Wil- 
mington. Howe studied Washington’s posi- 
tion with the result he decided on Septem- 
ber 8 to outflank the American forces by 
moving the British forces through Newark. 
But Washington's generalship was equal to 
the situation when he moved his army 
northward and established his forces at 
Chadd’s Ford and along Brandywine Creek, 
so that his army was placed between Howe's 
army and Philadelphia. 

In the meantime the British forces pushed 
forward and entered Chester County, Pa., 
about 1 mile west of Hockessin and one-half 
mile south of Kaolin. The British and Hes- 
sian armies were encamped near Kennett 
Square on September 10 when plans were 
made for the attack against the Americans. 
The British agreed to divide their forces into 
two sections in order to strike the Americans 
at two different areas. 

On the morning of September 11 the Brit- 
ish and Hessian forces were on their way to 
open the campaign. The two armies pro- 
ceeded on the road now the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore highway (route 1) and when they 
were about halfway between Kennett Square 
and present Longwood the two armies di- 
vided; Knyphausen’s command of British 
and Hessians were ordered ahead to follow 
the road to Chadd’s Ford. Then Howe and 
Cornwallis’ troops proceeded to Trimble’s 
Ford on the west branch of Brandywine 
Creek and then east to Jefferis’ Ford on the 
east branch of Brandywine Creek preparatory 
to outflanking Washington's army in vicinity 
of Chadd’s Ford. The British halted for a 
time at Sconnelltown. 

The troops under Knyphausen numbering 
about 5,000 pressed forward to Chadd’s Ford, 
but as they came in the vicinity of Kennett 
Meetinghouse on present route (1), east of 
Hamortown, American forces under the com- 
mand of General Maxwell fired upon Knyp- 
hausen’s troops which were the shots which 
opened the battle of the Brandywine. These 
forces were advance guards of the American 
troops stationed at Chadd’s Ford; as they 
withdrew slowly they were united with Amer- 
ican light infantry who resisted vigorously 
the advancing enemy. The Americans were 
gradually driven back when they united with 
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the main body of Washington's forces. Then 
Knyphausen moved forward to open the at- 
tack against the forces at Chadd’s Ford. 

On the east side of Brandywine Creek in 
the vicinity of Chadd’s Ford village, Ameri- 
can troops under the command of Wayne, 
Greene, Muhlenberg, and Weeden were lo- 
cated. Artillery commanded by Proctor were 
stationed near John Chadd’'s house at the 
western end of the village. The Pennsyl- 
vania militia in charge of Armstrong were 
placed on the east side of Brandywine Creek 
about 2 miles below the village. When 
Knyphausen came with his troops near the 
opposite side of the Brandywine, he brought 
up his artillery and opened fire upon Proc- 
tor’s batteries. Then he staged several feint 
attacks upon the American position, but 
these plans were a part of the scheme to 
hold Washington’s troops in their positions 
so Howe and Cornwallis would have time to 
attack and flank the right of the American 
troops commanded by Sullivan, who was also 
supported by the troops of Stirling and 
Stephen. Unfortunately conflicting reports 
were received by Washington and Sullivan 
concerning the movements of Howe and 
Cornwallis’ troops and as a result large forces 
of the British came suddenly upon Sullivan's 
troops, though they stubbornly resisted they 
were compelled to give ground. 

Washington realized the dangerous situa- 
tion and ordered Greene's troops to deep 
center between the two wings, whose army 
covered the retreat of Sullivan’s troops so 
well as a result of sharp fighting that the 
British were halted. It is interesting to note 
that General Lafayette who had come from 
France to aid the Americans and who was 
attached to Washington's staff, tried to aid 
Sullivan during this precarious fight, when 
he was seriously but not fatally wounded. 
It is of particular historical significance that 
Lafayette was carried off the battlefield by 
Thomas Harvey, a sergeant in the Continen- 
tal forces under the command of General 
Sullivan. Thomas Harvey was born in Portse 
mouth, enlisted in the Continental Army 
February 17, 1776, and was discharged in 
June 1783, at Newburg, N. Y. He is buried 
in the Old North Burial Ground, Portsmouth, 
and his tombstone bears the following in- 
scription: “Thomas Harvey, a worthy soldier 
of the Revolution, died January 18, 1837, aged 
84 years.” 

At this time Knyphausen also renewed the 
struggle at Chadd’s Ford. The battle con- 
tinued until darkness spread over the field. 

Again Washington revealed his unusual 
ability, though he fought this battle against 
unequal odds, as his troops lacked training, 
arms, and equipment. His forces, numbering 
11,000, fought against 18,000 British and Hes- 
sians. During the night he withdrew his 
troops in good order to Chester, Pa. Wash- 
ington was not discouraged, and by his fine 
courage kept up the morale of his men. The 
American Army fought very well in view of 
the difficulties it encountered. In a report 
to the President of Congress which Washing- 
ton sent from Chester, 12 o’clock at night, 
September 11, 1777, he wrote: 

“Sir: I am very sorry to inform you that in 
this day’s engagement we have been obliged 
to leave the enemy masters of the field. Un- 
fortunately, the intelligence received of the 
enemy’s advancing up the Brandywine and 
‘crossing at a ford about 6 miles above us 
was uncertain and contradictory, notwith- 
standing all my pains to get the best. This 
prevented me from making a disposition ade- 
quate to the force with which the enemy 
attacked us on our right; in consequence of 
which the troops first engaged were obliged 
to retire before they could be reinforced. I 
am happy to find the troops in good spirits; 
and I hope another time we shall compensate 
for the losses now sustained.” 

After the battle about 500 of the wounded 
and sick soldiers were taken to the Ephrata 
Cloisters, about 43 miles northwest of the 
battlefield, and through the kind attention 


of the membership of the Cloisters a large 
number of them were restored to health and 
service in the Continental Armies. Wash- 
ington was very appreciative of this fine 
service. 

In the next few weeks Philadelphia was 
captured by the British, where they located 
for the winter. Washington and his men 
established their army camp at Valley Forge. 
Though they endured untold sufferings, 
nevertheless, here was born a new army 
which Washington led to victory and com- 
plete independence at Yorktown, Va., in 1781, 


Christmas Greetings From George Dixon 
to Members of the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 4 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by George Dixon and published 
in his column for December 24, 1951, 
conveying Christmas greetings to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON SCENE ¢ 
(By George Dixon) 

WASHINGTON, December 24.—Christmas 
poem dedicated to the hardest-worked hu- 
mans I know—the Members of the United 
States Senate: 

In order alphabeticala, greetings to Spark- 
man-Hill, of Ala. 

A very, very worthy pair is, McFarland-Hay- 
den out in Ariz. 

To these the herald angels hark—McClellan- 
Pulbright down in Ark. 

Caliphs of Calif., cheers from Dixon, to Mr. 
Knowland, Mr. Nixon. 

May life be full and never hollow, for Milli- 
kin and Johnson, Colo. 

A pair on whom no spleen I'm ventin’, 
Connecticut’s McMahon and Benton. 

To Frear and Williams, the men from Del. 
(the latter started the Caudle smell). 

Holland and Smathers, pride of Fla.; George 
and Russell, the same of Ga. 

To Dworshak-Welker, men of Ida., sturdy 
horses they can ride-a, 

May life be sweet and seldom irksome to 
Douglas (Ill.) and Ever’tt Dirksen. 

May Christmas laurel wreaths be pinned on 
Capehart-Jenner, both of Ind. 

(Here's the commercial: Folksies hiya! Gil- 
lette shaves Hickenlooper, Ia.) 

At Christmas time I'll never pan, Schoeppel 
and Carlson, men of Kan. 

I pray St. Nicholas won't be shy, with Clem- 
ents-Underwood, of Ky. 

To Long and Ellender, of La., A Merry Yule 
to both of ya. 

Smith and Brewster look good to me.: but 
O’Conor has a Butler in Md. 

Before Moody-Ferguson, of Mich., comes Sal- 
tonstall-Lodge, Massachusitch. 

Then Thye and Humphrey, up in Minn.; 
Eastiand-Stennis, from Miss., come in. 

To Hennings-Kem from Truman's Mo., this 
column’s Christmas greetings go. 

May Satan's temptings never daunt, Ecton- 
Murray out in Mont. 

To Butler-Seaton, out in Neb., the best in 
Dec. and Jan. and Feb. 

To Nev’s McCarran and Malone, I'm having 
Christmas wishes flown, 


let N. H. kiddies dance aroun’ Tobey’s 
Bridges falling down. 

N. J. has Hendrickson and Smith; what'er 
became of Alger Hith? 

Bes’ damn caballeros in N. M. are Chaves- 
Anderson (both Dem.) 

To New York’s solons, healthy lives; may 
Lehman never have the Ives. 

No greetings here to Russia’s Joey, but lots 
to N. C.’s Smith and Hoey. 

Let’s linger Langer in N. D. with Young who's 
old as he can be. 

My best to Bricker-Taft, of O.; Monroney- 
Kerr, of Oklaho, 

Please put a Cordon around Ore’s Morse, 
to keep him from falling off his horse. 

To Pa's Martin and its Duff; R. I.’s Pastore- 
Green, My luff. 

Maybank and Johnston, of S. C., a Merry 
Yule around the tree. 

For S. D.’s Case the best I wunt: I'll see him 
around the first of the Mundt. 

Tenn. gets you twenty that McKellar yearns 
to poke Estes in the smeller. 

For Connally-Johnson (Tex.) I root, and 
Watkins and Bennett out in Ut. 

The best of care will please be taken, so Vt's. 
Flanders won't be Aiken. 

Goodwill to Robertson, Va.; for Harry Byrd 
a hip-hurray. 

Let Magnuson raise no Cain, by gosh; I hear 
they both went home to Wash. 

To Kilgore-Neely, West Va., a load of cheer on 
Christmas day. 

To one and all I send a kiss; to McCarthy- 
Wiley out in Wis. and Wyo's Hunt and 
it’s O'Mahoney; may they never fall 
upon their Fahoney. 


Armed Forces Reserve Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 73 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of New Orleans, La.: 


Whereas the method of calling reservists 
to active duty has caused many hardships 
and inequities; and 

Whereas men who were inactive reservists 
have been called to active duty while active 
Reservists were not called; and 

Whereas families and careers were dis- 
rupted by the call to active duty of men who 
had been told that they would be called only 
if everyone else had to go; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1951 (H. R. 5426) would establish a procedure 
whereby such inequities and hardships would 
be minimized and would make other needed 
changes in Reserve policies and organization; 
and 

Whereas the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1951 was passed unanimously by the House 
of Representatives on October 15, 1951, and 
is endorsed by the Department of Defense, 
the Reserve Officers Association, and the pa- 
triotic societies; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1951 is now awaiting action by the United 
States Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the New Orleans Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in meeting duly assembled 
on December 13, 1951, That— 

1. The New Orleans Junior Chamber of 
Commerce endorses the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1951 (H.R. 5426) and requests 
the Senate of the United States to pass the 
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said act during the session of Congress be- 
ginning in January, 1952. 

2. The New Orleans Junior Chamber of 
Commerce requests Senator ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER and Senator Russet. B. Lone to use their 
efforts to persuade the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to report the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1951 (H.R. 5426) without 
changes and with the shortest possible hear- 
ings to the Senate in order that the said act 
will reach the Senate floor during the session 
beginning in January, 1952. 

3. The President of the New Orleans Junior 
Chamber of Commerce be and he is hereby 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to 
the President of the Senate and to each mem- 
ber of the Louisiana congressional delega- 
tion. 


The Unemployment Crisis in the Automo- 
tive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the last few months have witnessed a 
growing and serious crisis in communi- 
ties in which the automobile and related 
industries are located. 

There are now over 200,000 unem- 
ployed workers in these industries, most 
of which are in the Detroit area, and it 
is unavoidable that this number will in- 
crease sharply soon unless something is 
done immediately to meet this crisis. 

The families of these 200,000 unem- 
ployed workers look to this Congress for 
a solution to this inexcusable situation 
caused by the failure of industry and 
Government to work out an effective 
plan to coordinate the curtailment of 
civilian production with a resultant in- 
crease of defense production. 

Our national defense efforts are seri- 
ously hampered by our failure to utilize 
this valuable manpower, which is anx- 
ious and well able to contribute to the 
defense program. 

I hope every Member of this Congress 
gains a full realization of this problem 
and therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following appeal 
of the international unions, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO), appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington daily newspapers, and urge my 
colleagues to give it serious considera- 
tion: 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: The families of 
approximately 200,000 unemployed workers 
in the automobile, truck, agricultural imple- 
ment and related metal-working industries 
today face severe economic hardship because 
of loss of work due to the failure of Gov- 
ernment and industry to coordinate the 
placement of defense contracts with the 
curtailment of civilian production schedules. 
It is conservatively estimated that unem- 
ployment by the middle of 1952 will exceed 
300,000 if the production of automobiles and 
other civilian goods is further cut back be- 
fore there is enough defense work to take 
up the slack. On the basis of a 40-hour 


week, this represents an irretrievable eco- 
nomic loss of approximately fifty-four mil- 
lion productive man-hours per month based 
upon a 46-hour week. 

This criminal waste of our precious hu- 
man resources not only will rob thousands of 
American families of their weekly pay checks 
but will also be a serious loss to our defense 
program. The millions of man-hours which 
these workers could contribute to the defense 
program or to the maintenance of essential 
civilian production will be lost forever. They 
can never be recovered. 

Failure to meet the threatening problem 
of growing unemployment by aggressive ac- 
tion now will cause dislocation and demoral- 
ization of the pools of trained and skilled 
workers in these important metal-working 
industrial centers, and this valuable produc- 
tive asset will have been dissipated. 

This catastrophe could have been averted. 
In July of 1950, immediately following the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea, the UAW- 
CIO warned Representatives of both Govern- 
ment and industry that material shortages 
would create widespread unemployment ul- 
less the curtailment of civilian production 
were coordinated with the stepping up of 
defense production. 

. The warnings that the UAW-CIO sounded 
18 months ago were not heeded nor were 
the practical proposals we advanced accepted. 
Nothing we do now can recapture the loss 
of valuable months of time, but we can act 
now to prevent the situation from becom- 
ing more serious and thus minimize eco- 
nomic hardship to families and economic 
loss to the defense program. 

Every effort must be made to get defense 
work into production to absorb these un- 
employed workers at the earliest possible 
date. In the meantime, action must be 
taken now to tide them over until defense 
work is available. 

The cost of helping unemployed workers 
laid off as a result of defense mobilization 
policies must be charged toward the gen- 
eral cost of defending freedom. Unemployed 
workers are faced now with the practical 
and realistic problem of paying their rent, 
feeding and clothing their families, and 
meeting their utility bills and other inflated 
costs which go into maintaining a family 
in health and decency. This is a cost which 
must be shared by all citizens and not borne 
exclusively by the families who are victims 
of defense unemployment. 

In anticipation of this problem, UAW-CIO 
President Walter P. Reuther a year ago, on 
January 19, 1951, urged President Truman 
to seek the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide necessary funds to supplement regular 
State unemployment compensation so that 
workers laid off as the result of the defense 
program would receive the equivalent of 40 
hours pay per week for the duration of their 
unemployment. 

In his letter to the President, Mr. Reuther 
said: 

“The automobile industry possesses the 
most productive metal working machinery 
and tools in the world. During the last war, 
the 100 largest corporations with whom the 
UAW-CIO had contracts produced approxi- 
mately one-third of the total war mate- 
rials. Once again, the productive tools, the 
skilled manpower, and the engineering 
know-how of the automobile industry can 
be an essential part of the arsenal of free- 
dom. 

“To date, however, only an insignificant 
part of the productive capacity and skilled 
manpower of this basic industry is being 
used for defense production. I should like 
to urge that steps be taken to accelerate 
defense work in the automobile industry and 
that the placement of defense contracts be 
coordinated with the curtailment of civilian 
production in such a manner as to reduce 
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to a minimum unemployment and waste of 
manpower. 

“I should like to further suggest that you 
urge Congress to enact legislation to provide 
necessary funds to supplement unemploy- 
ment compensation for workers who are laid 
off due to governmental orders curtailing the 
civilian use of critical materials or for other 
reasons resulting from the shift from civilian 
to defense production. Such Federal supple- 
mentation of unemployment compensation 
would be for the period until the workers 
can be reemployed on either defense or 
civilian work, and the Federal grant shall be 
equal to the difference between the worker's 
wages, based upon a 40-hour week, and what 
he receives in his State unemployment com- 
pensation. 

“Congress has provided subsidies for in- 
dustry for new plants and machinery and 
liberal tax rebates which guarantee corpora. 
tion profits during periods of conversion from 
civilian to defense production. Workers and 
their families, who have litle reserves to carry 
them through extended periods of unemploy- 
ment, are entitled to Federal aid when they 
are laid off due to Government mobilization 
orders. 

“In the long run, assistance to workers 
during the conversion period will effectuate a 
real saving, for it will insure that such work- 
ers will be available in the major industrial 
areas when they are needed on defense pro- 
duction.” 

Unfortunately, defense mobilization agen- 
cies and industry have failed to heed our 
repeated warnings and have failed to im- 
plement our practical and constructive pro- 
posals to minimize unemployment by co- 
ordinating the placement of defense work 
with the reduction of civilian production. 
That is why we now face not only mass un- 
employment in these vital industries, but a 
serious lag in defense production and th, 
loss of hundreds of millions of man-hours 
and machine-hours that could and should 
be utilized in defense production and essen- 
tial civilian production. 

To deal with the immediate and compel- 
ling problems that face us, the union has 
advanced an over-all program which we be- 
lieve can do much to accelerate the defense 
program, maintain essential civilian produc- 
tion at the highest level consistent with 
military needs, minimize unemployment and 
the waste of man-hours, and bring relief to 
the several hundred thousand industrial 
workers and their families who, during the 
next 6 months or year, face the prospect of 
misery and hardship as a result of defense 
unemployment. This practical down-to- 
earth program, which appears below on this 
page, deserves the serious consideration of 
everyone who has any responsibility whatso- 
ever for our defense effort and for the 
Nation's welfare. 

To place this problem and the compelling 
need for immediate action before Congress, 
a national UAW-CIO conference on defense 
unemployment will be held in Washington 
next Sunday and Monday, January 13 and 14. 
The hundreds of local union representatives 
who will participate in this conference carry 
directly to Congress and to the defense mobi- 
lization officials the problems of the workers 
and their families whom they represent. 
The rank-and-file local union representatives 
are coming to Washington, instructed by the 
workers in the plants and communities af- 
fected by the blight of defense unemploy- 
ment, to urge you, as Members of Congress, 
to use your good offices to minimize unem- 
ployment and to pass legislation providing 
er-.ergency Federal funds to supplement Staite 
unemployment-compensation benefits so 
that these workers can decently provide for 
their families until defense work is avail- 
able. 
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These workers want an opportunity to 
make their contribution to the defense pro- 
gram. They prefer jobs to unemployment 
compensation. But they feel that since 
Congress has acted to protec* corporations 
gererously during the conversion period, 
workers and their families are morally en- 
titled to protection during the same period. 

Next Monday, January 14, these local union 
representatives will be in direct contact with 
you. We urge you to listen to their prob- 
lems and give their proposals your most 
prompt and serious consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue UAW-CIO. 
THe UAW Unc&s TH!s PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF 
ACTION 


1. Congress must take immediate action to 
provide Federal funds to supplement State 
unemployment benefits to provide laid-off 
workers with the equivalent of 40 hours’ pay 
per week until defense jobs are available for 
these laid-off workers. Congress has provided 
generously for corporations who do not need 
help. It now has the responsibility to act to 
help unemployed workers and their families 
who do need help. 

2. Mobilization officials must authorize the 
maintenance of civilian production schedules 
at the highest possible levels consistent with 
the actual defense requirements and not cut 
civilian production schedules prematurely 
before defense work is available to take up 
the slack in employment. Higher produc- 
tion of civilian goods now will permit more 
drastic curtailment of civilian production at 
a later date when defense jobs are available. 

3. The Government must rigidly enforce 
a policy requiring the full integration of de- 
fense work in civilian production plants. In- 
dustry must be required to place defense 
work in existing plants and to fully utilize 
existing machine tools. This will minimize 
the need for construction of new plants and 
new machine tools and will expedite the de- 
fense program and minimize unemployment. 

4. Government procurement agencies must 
place defense contracts and must require 
management to do defense jobs in plants 
where workers are being laid off and man- 
power is available due to the reduction of 
civilian production schedules. To carry cut 
this policy, procurement agencies must ne- 
gotiate contracts, where necessary, rather 
than submit them to competitive bidding. 

5. The machine tool bottleneck can be 
broken if Government will accelerate the 
placement of contracts and subcontracts 
for the building of machine tools in the 
automobile, truck, agricultural implement 
and other metal-working industries capable 
of making a contribution to the machine 
tool program. 

6. Mobilization agencies should establish 
a technical task force of top engineering and 
ecientific personnel to concentrate on and 
coordinate research work in our efforts to 
find satisfactory substitute metals for cop- 
per and other critically scarce metals, the 
shortage of which threatens our defense pro- 
gram and is forcing the reduction in civilian 
production and creating mass unemploy- 
ment. 

7. Government must take aggressive steps 
to insure that the monopoly practices in 
the steel, copper, aluminum and other basic 
industries are broken so that an adequate 
supply of vital materials is made available 
for both defense and civilian production. 

8. Mobilization agencies should initiate a 
civilian scrap collection campaign to increase 
the available supply of copper, aluminum 
and steel scrap. 

Unemployment weakens democracy, 
strengthens communism. 

(International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW-CIO).) 
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Agriculture’s Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 | 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article which appeared in Successful 
Farming magazine, and which I believe 
will be of genuine interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House who are interested 


in equitable treatment for the American 
farmer: 


AGRICULTURE’s PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(By Jim Roe) 


A great many people are hard at work these 
days, tying big tin cans to agriculture’s tail. 

The biggest and noisiest of these cans 
is the responsibility for higher prices—all 
high prices. “The greedy farmers are doing 
this to us,” they say. “There's nothing 
wrong with our price system that cheaper 
beefsteak won't cure.” 

Yet, ponder these facts: 

United States Government statistics show 
that from 1847 through 1950 industrial wages 
and salaries increased from $122,000,000,000 
to $145,000,000,000 per year; corporate profits 
after taxes moved upward slightly from $19,- 
100,000,000 to $22,100,000,000; Government 
spending increased from $28,800,009,090 to 
$42,1090,000,000; farm operators’ net income 
from farming dropped from $17,800,000,000 
to $13,000,000,000. 

Incredible, you say? Incredible that our 
inflation can be so succesfully blamed on the 
only major group whose income has fallen 
while all others went up? Yes it is incredi- 
ble. But it has been done. 

This, then, becomes an interesting ant 
highly meaningful case study of how folks 
hide their own jam-stained fingers, point 
to another, and shout, “He did it.” It’s a 
case study of the political hokum deliberate- 
ly placed in every housewife’s market basket. 

Sadly, our Government itself has done the 
most to slur the names of part of the people 
it governs. 

Almost alone, among Government officials, 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan has tried to 
explain the facts about food prices. From 
the President on down, most other Govern- 
ment spokesmen have tried to inflame house- 
wives into resentment against farmers. No 
matter that the farm share of beef prices 
accounts for only about 3 percent of a city 
householder’s expenses. Beef is a symbol. 
And, admits Price Controller DiSalle: “When 
the economists tell me that the psycholog- 
ical factors in an inflationary trend may be 
far more important than the economic fac- 
tors themselves, I'm inclined to agree.” 

The only flaw in this thinking is that 
while the controllers enthusiastically chase 
the psych logical 3 percent, the nonpsycho- 
logical 97 percent of prices continue their 
merry climb. 

The same front page which announces 
President Truman's brave decision to ask 
for curbs on farm prices, also quietly an- 
nounces that Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston Wednesday approved a * * * 
wage increase for 1,000,000 railroad workers, 
even though it pierced the Government's 
10-percent ceiling on pay boosts. 

On the day President Truman charged 
that consumers face a beating if farm 
prices of beef are not rolled back, the ad- 
joining front-page column reported, “The 
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Wage Stabilization Board today approved an 
additional * * * above-ceiling wage in- 
crease for 200,000 packing-house workers.” 
During the 6 months after the Korean out- 
break, the Government itself helped make 
available nearly 8,000,000,000 price-boosting 
dollars in new credit and purchasing power-— 
money which really didn’. exist. 

If you are in embarrassing trouble in one 
spot, create a diversion, make a loud noise, 
in another; that has aiways been sound 
military—and  political—strategy. That, 
some sober men believe, is exactly what is 
motivating Government antifarmer talk. 

Vermont's Senator AIKEN puts it this way: 
“After last fall's election, administration 
authorities intimated that controls were 
coming. Every time these officials men- 
tioned the coming possibilities of controls, 
it was the signal for a mark-up of consumer 
prices. Every time Government officials 
predicted higher prices to come, millions of 
consumers were scared into buying goods 
they did not need. 

“The result was inflation induced by the 
acts of the very people who were supposed 
to preventit. * * * 

“(Now) through the Government's pro- 
paganda system, the public is being told 
that farm-commodity prices are largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in consumer costs. 
And that if farm prices can be frozen, it will 
be a comparatively simple matter to hold 
wages within bounds.” 

Why such deception? 

Very simple. First, the promise of cheap 
focd is almost as old a political device as is 
a firm stand against sin. And, in either 
case, you can always blame it on someone 
else if things don’t work out just as you 
say they will. Also, since there are fewer 
and fewer farmers each year, politicians are 
increasingly safe from antagonizing a dam- 
aging number of voters. 

But it’s not quite safe yet—and that’s an- 
other reason some folks feel is behind the 
attack. These folks take the gloomy atti- 
tude that it’s all part of a master plan to 
break the remaining political power of farm 
votes. Their reasoning is this: 

Food priced below its cost of production 
would lead to something less than wild en- 
thusiasm on the part of farmers—who, of 
course, could not long survive on a net in- 
come of less than nothing. Unless this 
cheap food were made possible by low food 
prices to the consumer plus a Government 
subsidy paid to the farmer, but really sub- 
sidizing the consumers. 

Any voter who can add two and two sev- 
eral times and consistently get the same an- 
swer will, of course, see that cheap food, plus 
high taxes to pay a subsidy, has much the 
same effect as honestly priced food in the 
first place. But some politicians think there 
is a shortage of such deep-thinking voters, 
so, by and large, they think they are safe on 
that end. 

And, if they could get the system working, 
they would have each and every farmer in 
the land obediently eating out of Govern- 
ment’s hand. For a farmer's entire net in- 
come would soon be dependent upon the 
Government payments. “Vote for us, or 
we'll tinker with the ,wbsidy, and the new 
owner of your farm will be the sheriff.” 

Some even think those ideas are perhaps 
at least partly the reason Price Controller 
Mike DiSalle charges: “Farm organizations 
believe in free enterprise when prices are go- 
ing up, but want supports w*°n they start 

down. This gives people t... idea that the 
farmer is consistently on the taking end, 
and never wants to give. Most of the blame 
is on the spokesmen who do not actually 
speak what the farmers’ true position is.” 
Mark that last sentence well. “* * * 
Spokesmen who do not actually speak what 
the farmers’ true position is.” Circulate 
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around Washington and you get those self- 
same words from four sources: Union labor 
leaders, price-control officials, Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan, and the Farmers 
Union. They are all referring, of course, to 
leaders of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

It’s interesting, too, to shine a bright light 
on that charge about believing in free enter- 
prise when prices are going up, but switch- 
ing to a belief in supports when prices go 
down. Actually, much of the fire and smoke 
between the farm organizations and the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the last few years 
has resulted from the fact that the biggest 
farm organizations wanted moderate “dis- 
aster insurance level” support prices, while 
Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, was insisting on high support 
prices. 

When we in agriculture allow Government 
to sneak up the walk and lay that dead cat 
on our doorstep, it’s proof that our lines of 
communication to the minds of city folks 
are very tangled and broken. 

Next to Government, labor unions have 
done as much as any group to put across the 
idea that all farmers commute from the 
house to the barn in private planes. Indeed, 
it’s sometimes a little difficult to tell whether 
Government is leading labor in this respect 
or is being firmly pushed. 

One of the latest brickbats from labor, of 
course, was when A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green announced that labor would no 
longer “appease” and work with agriculture. 
It was an announcement that sounded some- 
thing like, “Beginning at exactly 8 o'clock, 
we will no longer be friends.” 

The question which immediately came to 
agriculture’s mind, of course, was, “How good 
friends were we at 7:30?” 

One clue to this is what labor leaders were 
saying about us while supposedly friends. 

The June 4, 1951, issue of the CIO News 
carried to union members an article entitled 
“Beef Trust Has No Real ‘Beefs’.” It re- 
ported: “* * * The gentlemen from the 
cattle-growing industry are posing as ‘poor 
farmers’ in a fight with a ‘big, bad Govern- 
ment.’ The cattlemen, however, have as 
much relationship to family farmers as Wall 
Street brokers have to a page boy on the 
New York Stock Exchange. * * * The 
ranchers and feeders are a comparatively 
small group, but they account for a large 
chunk * * * of agricultural income. It 
is a business—dominated, not by small farm- 
ers but by rich ranch owners and commer- 
cial-feedlot operators.” * * * 

“The cattlemen have no case in their at- 
tempt to exempt beef prices from control. 
That is their reason for their threats to with- 
hold cattle from the market and to club the 
Government into submission. * * * 

“There can be no economic stability with- 
out control over the price of beef.” 

Another brickbat is labor’s fantastic in- 
terpretation of why farm organizations 
fought for moderate support prices: 

“That's just so the small farmer will be 
starved out before the support prices take 
hold and protect the big farmer” is the 
amazing way this policy is being explained 
to union members. It's like saying the 75- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage was designed 
to squeeze the low-pay worker for the bene- 
fit of the higher paid. Which is an inter- 
pretation of the minimum-wage law labor 
has never put forward. 

Again the question: Why? It is of no 
Value to us merely to point out who is talk- 
ing against us, and what they are saying. 
We must know why they are saying it, so 
we can effectively inform them of the truth— 
and impress upon them the value of using 
that truth. 


One interesting explanation: 

“Both industry and labor are somewhat 
shocked at the audacity of an agriculture 
that now wants to participate in the tradi- 
tional privilege of a free-enterprise system; 


namely, to make money, not merely stay 
alive. 

“Time was, the farmer would lift his hoe 
back to his shoulder and trudge slowly back 
to work, accepting as inevitable the fact 
that his lot was not a happy one. 

“Now, he hires an economist and sends 
him to Washington to bargain along with 
industry and labor, who have both been 
there a long time.” 

Another view: “It was inevitable that 
labor attack us. As we in agriculture be- 
come more and more of a minority group, 
labor and others will of course use the tool 
of division and prejudice against us. Some 
politicians, too, will be not unwilling to 
contribute to the misunderstanding, if they 
think all they are hurting is a small minority 
of the voters.” 

And another: 

“Labor’s campaign against beef is not 
necessarily vindictive—it’s merely a_ tool 
to aid in the fight for escalator wage clauses 
in labor contracts. It might have been 
against sugar, or wheat, if these instead of 
beef had happened to be in short supply.” 

Then, too, some feel that the campaign 
tends to divert attention of consumers away 
from labor charges. 

Finally, any organized group of humans 
seems to possess the perverse qualities of 
greater friendship and cohesiveness within 
the group, if they are strongly “agin” some 
other group. Labor seems to be no excep- 
tion to this sad law of human nature. 

And the old specter of political domination 
creeps into one over-the-coffee discussion 
after another: 

“It’s not so obviously against the farmer 
as an individual, as against his free institu- 
tions. People are trying to discredit the 
farmer’s own thinking. They attempt to 
build personal feuds between personalities 
(example: the Brannan-Kline case) to cover 
the deeper, basic issues.” 

It’s hard to tell sometimes, too, who is 
friend and who is foe. Much of the problem 
in our own fault—within agriculture itself. 
A quarreling, divided group is always an 
open invitation to any outside trouble- 
makers. 

And the truth is that lately it’s been a 
little difficult for outsiders to find a name 
to call us that we haven't already used 
against one another. 

Most dramatic, of course, is the United 
States Department of Agriculture-Farm Bu- 
reau difference. But it goes much deeper 
than that. ‘Indivicual commodity-or-crop 
pressure groups haven't always looked too 
carefully at whom they stepped on to gain 
their ends. Some pretty ridiculous crops 
have been muscled into a basic list. 

We've not thought through too carefully 
the long-time taxpayer reaction to our ace 
ceptance over the years of a total of six bil- 
lion Government dollars for soil conserva- 
tion—some of which we would and should 
have done for ourselves, and some of which 
we failed to deliver even after accepting the 
checks. True, both the Farm Bureau and 
Grange have wisely tried to reduce this hand- 
out, but Congress, unconvinced, has con- 
tinued it. 

“Agriculture long ago elected to live dan- 
gerously,” points out Dr. E. G. Nourse. Dr. 
Nourse is a former Iowa State College econ- 
omist, and onetime Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

“One way was in the way we tied private 
and public farm organizations together— 
Farm Bureau and Extension Service. An- 
other was in the way individual farm-com- 
modity organizations exploited their power— 
butter versus margarine—a campaign where 
the dairy farmer's money bought him only 
antagonism. Farm-State politicians, too, 
have felt strong benefits to agriculture were 
&@ good issue upon which to work. 

“And then there is that element of farm- 
ers themselves who say, ‘Well, I know this 
isn’t very good economics, and maybe not 
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too good politics. But we've had some 
mighty lean years, so let’s ride along with 
this another year.” There has always been 
‘Just one more year.’” 

Some of these off-color chickens are now 
coming home to roost, and we may as well 
recognize them as our own, 

What is infinitely worse, we have utterly 
failed to keep in touch with our city 
customers. 

We have failed t» explain the costs and 
risks of farming—that meat and milk and 
grain do not spring up from the ground 
unassisted. 

We have failed to explain our part in 
providing—for all the people—tenderer 
steaks, sweete: fruit, purer milk than our 
grandfathers could obtain at any price. 

We have failed to talk directly to our 
customers to explain the marketing sys- 
tem which lies between our farms and their 
tables. If milk goes up a half cent a quart 
at the farm, it’s been the middleman, not 
us, who told the housewife: “Your milk price 
is now 1 cent higher, due to a higher price 
for the farmer.” 

And we've let it go at that. 

A great portion of marketing costs are 
fair charges, for an increasing number of 
services consumers now demand. But if we 
don't explain that only 3 cents from a 20- 
cent loaf of bread ge.s back to the farmer, 
and that bread sometimes actually goes up 
in price while wheat is going down, we can't 
really expect labor, the transportation indus- 
try, or the baker to do it for us. 

The end result? All this mass of confu- 
sion, half-truths, rumors, and down-right 
falsifications is daily being fed to our cus- 
tomers in the columns of city newspapers 
and magazines. It creeps into cartoons, be- 
comes the grist for columnists in their con- 
stant search for material, and is even care- 
fully fed into national radio and television 
comedy shows. 

Most of this is perfectly honest reporting 
of what newspapermen find. It is in line 
with what their judgment tells them will 
appeal to their readers. They are honest 
men, pinched as we all are by crazily rising 
prices. Over a course of years, many of them 
have come to believe that agriculture is out 
for all it can get. 

That's agriculture’s biggest problem to- 
day. What can we do about it? 

We won't solve it simply by hiring a 
smoothie to slap folks on the back and tell 
anyone who will listen that really, farmers 
are nice people. 

First and most important, we need to put 
our own house in order and develop sound 
principles to guide our actions. Actually, 
we already have many of those principles 
well thought out, but not yet stated in a 
form which has captured the imagination of 
our people. 

These principles must of necessity be posi- 
tive. A constant attitude of being against 
everything, but for nothing, does just what 
Mr. Carnegie’s book warned us about. 

Secondly, we must take our story to the 
country. Have we ever adequately explained 
that the reason totally unsupported farm 
prices can break so disastrously is because 
you can’t turn a farm off? How in slow eco- 
nomic times both industry and labor can 
ease off on production and keep prices up 
to some extent—but that the sun still shines, 
the rain still falls, and cows still must be 
milked? I think not. 

Have we ever gone to consumers and asked 
them exactly how they felt agriculture was 
mistreating them, then answered their com- 
plaints honestly and convincingly? It’s still 
to be done the first time. 

And, though we have tried hard, we still 
haven't effectively explained the reason why 
choice beefsteaks cost money—because wage 
earners are energetically bidding against one 
another for it, their pockets full of that tre- 
mendous increase in industrial wages. 
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Actually, much of this job can be done— 
once a firm foundation is created—by time- 
tested methods used by industry. 

We can take urban editors to producing 
farms, just as industrial tours are held. We 
can take a part of our farm-organization 
funds and set up agricultural information 
offices in the hearts of the cities, staffed by 
farm people who know the answers. 

We can use advertising space to explain 
agricultural price changes, to explain the 
marketing system. 

And we can, and must, go far beyond all 
that. Beyond selling cattle, swine, sheep. 
Beyond merely defending the farmer. Be- 
yond the problems of marketing spreads, 
freight rates, shrinkage. 

We are selling public health, through 
nutritious food. We are selling higher living 
standards; better things for better living. 
Our products are building individual strength 
of humans, faiaily happiness, better towns, 
finer homes. Farmers are helping build a 
richer, stronger, more democratic life across 
America. We are working in the common 
interest—labor’s, the housewife’s our own. 

More food and better food for more people. 
No other nation in all history ever had an 
agriculture so efficient that famine and hun- 
ger were merely conditions to read about 
under foreign date lines. 

We have done it. And we've only just 
begun to farm as well as we know how. 

These are the things we must tell our 
country, sell our customers. We must sell 
health, sell the general betterment, sell 
honest marketing, sell quality products. We 
must do it with all the wild-grape color, 
and the October-forest romanticism—and 
all the hard-headed common sense—which 
so enriches farming. If we do this, we will 
help ourselves solve our problem of public 
relations, 


Statement on the President’s Message 


o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following joint 
statement of Hon. JosEpH W. MarTIN, Jr., 
Republican leader of the House; Hon. 
Lestie C. ARENDS, Republican whip of 
the House; Hon. Cuiirrorp R. Hope, chair- 
man of the Republican Conference; Hon. 
LEONARD W. HALL, chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee; Hon. CuHartes A. HALLECK; and 
Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN: 


The President’s message is notable for two 
things: (1) The only solution this adminis- 
tration has \o offer to meet the world-wide 
Communist conspiracy is arms and more 
arms; (2) the only solution this administra- 
tion has for all other problems is spending 
and more spending. 

At no point in the message is there out- 
lined any policy that might thwart Com- 
munist aggression by methods short of war, 
and at no point is there any program out- 
lined which might satisfy the hopes of the 
American people for a reduction in Govern- 
ment spending and for relief from the fearful 
burden of taxation. Instead, the Congress 
and the Nation are offered a compendium of 
campaign-year fictions and promises. 

An analysis of this speech, when laid side 
by side with the record, presents some most 
interesting findings. For example: 
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A. The message refers to “our bipartisan 
foreign policy.” The facts are that this ad- 
ministration at no time in the last four years 
has ever consulted members of the Republi- 
can Party in the formulation of policy. 

B. The message decries the fact that de- 
lays have held up the armament program. 
The greatest single delay was caused by this 
administration when it scrapped the nation- 
al-defense program voted by the Republican 
Eightieth Congress in 1947-48. Only those 
troubled by poor memories will forget that 
the Eightieth Congress directed expansion of 
the Air Force to 70 groups and the President 
arbitrarily reduced the figure to 48 groups; 
that the Eightieth Congress ordered expan- 
sion of the naval air arm, including the con- 
struction of a super aircraft carrier, and the 
President scrapped the super aircraft car- 
rier; that the Eightieth Congress directed 
the armed services to be built up to 2,000,000 
and that the President cut back the program 
to 1,400,000. Today we are building to 89 
air groups; we are building 2 superair- 
craft carriers; and as the President notes, 
the armed services are at the 3,500,000 figure. 

C. The message states that the civil-de- 
fense program has not progressed satisfac- 
torily, and it is called “a major weakness.” 
The facts are that the civil-defense program 
was formulated in 1947 and lay on the 
President's desk until January 1950, while 
the President contended that “I see no need 
to establish at this time a permanent organi- 
zation such as the Office of Civil Defense.” 

D. The message notes that not only is our 
Nation plagued by inflation but that it has 
now spread to the other free nations of the 
world and endangers their recovery. But 
the message ignores the fact that billions 
and billions of Federal money cannot be 
poured into the economy of this or any other 
nation, including those we are aiding, with- 
out inflation resulting, and it ignores the 
undisputed fact that the President refused 
to act on a control program for five long 
months after it had been initiated and en- 
acted by Congress in September 1950, al- 
though the cost of living rose approximately 
7 percent during that period of inaction. 

E. The message expresses the hope that 
the issue of corruption in the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be met by congressional ap- 
proval of the President’s plan for reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Laying aside the fact that corruption exists 
not only in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
but in numerous other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and that more far-reaching steps 
will have to be taken than the one proposed 
by the President, it is noteworthy that a con- 
venient lapse of memory is exhibited at this 
point. Forgotten is the fact that the Hoover 
Commission, which was established by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, recommend- 
ed in its report three long years ago that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue be reorganized 
to remove collectors from politics. 

On the domestic front the message briefly 
outlines all of the relics of the President's 
last four state of the Union messages in 
which he urged the Congress to enact legis- 
lation socializing medicine, credit, power, 
and agriculture. Even the dodo issue of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is once again raised. 
Plainly the President hopes to campaign 
once more on phantom programs which pro- 
vide the music for campaign oratory but 
somehow always fail to be reduced to the 
cold print of enacted law. 

It is evident that the administration, 
trapped between its own lack of statesman- 
ship and its record of blunders, is without 
policies for solution of either our interna- 
tional or domestic problem. We have 
reached a sorry state when the Chief of the 
executive branch of our Government states, 
as he does today in his message, that the 
free nations in all probability will have to 
maintain large military forces for years to 
come. Certainly military strength is an in- 
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tegral part of the defense against Commu- 
nist aggression, but the components of moral 
and diplomatic leadership are equally im- 
portant. Until they are supplied, there can 
be no real hope for averting a third worid 
war. 


America Should Not Fall Victim to the 
Fate of the Roman Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 7 / 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. FGRD. Mr. Speaker, in the No- 
vember 29, 1951, issue of tiie Grandville 
Star, a weekly newspaper published in 
my cong;?ssional district in Michigan, 
an editetial appeared which deserves 
thoughtful consideration by all Ameri- 
cans. This fine editorial was written by 
Mr. Gordon Smith, of the Jack Bron- 
kema Farm Equipment Co., of Standale, 
Mich. The publisher of the Grandville 
Star, My. A. C. Kuiper, is to be com- 
mended for making use of the talents of 
Gordon Smith in the newspaper's edi- 
torial column. It is a privilege for me 
to make this editorial a part of my re- 
marks. It follows: 


During the period from about 1000 B. C. 
to 476 A. D., a city of humble beginning rose, 
primarily through imperialistic conquest, to 
engulf all or parts of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Spain, Africa, Macedonia, and Asia 
Minor. This was the Roman Empire, ruled 
over by many famous men and under various 
systems of government. Rome experienced 
one of the earliest forms of democracy. Still 
the empire was beseiged with civil strife and 
foreign wars. 

Still Rome grew in culture and education. 
Commerce and industry prospered. And, as 
the republic grew corruption crept into the 
government until it thwarted the efforts of 
the emperors to reform it. Municipalities 
lost their local jurisdiction and the whole 
country fell under an elaborate bureaucracy, 
controlled for the most part by the military. 
Propertied classes became responsible to the 
state for collection of taxes and perform- 
ance of public services, as did the merchants. 
Farmers were reduced to mere serfs. The 
whole civilian population became subjected 
to specific public obligations as the govern- 
ment made a futile attempt to support a 
great military and civil establishment which 
it felt necessary to maintain the empire. 

In the end, what had once been a large, 
progressive, far-reaching domain fell under 
the burden, while trade, industry, agricul- 
ture, and population declined. 

It is said that history repeats itself. Be 
that as it may, we have only to analyze our 
own Republic right now, and we can almost 
visualize the rise and fall of the American 
empire. If the course is now charted in the 
direction which carried Rome to its doom, 
let us raise up our heads and hands to the 
Almighty, and ask that He help us find a 
new course. Every day we see new evidence 
of corruption and an attempt for centralized 
control in our own Government. But, even 
though our country may be headed for dis- 
aster, it is, at present, still the very best place 
in the world to live. Think it over carefully. 
You cai move about from place to place as 
you like with no one to question your purpose. 
No special passes or permits are needed. You 
can still say what you think, freely, and in 
the open, without fear of being carried away 
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to exile or annihilation. You can buy what 
you wish for your home, and your home can 
be where you choose. You can listen to any 
broadcast on radio or TV. You can still go 
to the polls and vote. You are still a free 
people. 

Now comes the $64 question. How can 
people living in this country, who can 
enjoy the freedom we enjoy, so much as 
think they want to be Communists? Still, 
there are those, and a repetition of Rome's 
fate in America would benefit them more, 
yes much more, than an atomic bomb on New 
York or Washington. 

Everyone knows there are imperfections in 
any system, but it is up to us—each one of 
us—to make America strong and with as few 
of those imperfections as possible. 

How can we do this? Be an American. 
Don't just know from memory that you are 
an American—be one. Talk America, live 
America. The rules are few and simple—but 
they are all important. First, and foremost, 
get out and vote. To do that, you should 
understand for what you are voting. This 
brings up another rule: Restore the old 
American custom of conversation. We don't 
mean idle chatter, but sound, thought-pro- 
voking discussion with plenty of constructive 
criticism of the Government thrown in. 
Don't get the idea that all hope is gone—try 
to help develop a plan and let all around 
you know about it. Tf we need a reform, and 
it appears that we do, don't just sit back and 
hope it will come. Get some ideas together 
and tell your Congressman about them. 
Above all let’s do our level best to see that 
America doesn’t fall victim to the fate of 
Rome, because it is still the best place in the 
world to live. Let's not be satisfied with just 
a United States of America—let’s make it a 
United States of Freedom. 


President Hates Crookedness But Defends 
Men Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch for Decem- 
ber 14, 1951: 


PRESIDENT HATES CROOKEDNESS BUT DEFENDS 
MEN UNDER Fire 

President Truman's statements at yester- 
day's press conference concerning the spread- 
ing scandals in his administration were 
weak and ineffectual, and consisted mainly 
of pious generalities. He said he would ap- 

point a commission to investigate, and that 
“wrongdoers have no house with me,” but 
when specific questions as to individuais 
were asked, the President rushed to their 
defense in practicaily every instance. 

Poor old T. Lamar Caudle—the ousted As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of tax 
matters, who admits he knew nothing what- 
ever about tax law when he was named to 
that post—has evidently been made the 
goat and whipping boy for the White House. 
No honest person could defend Caudle, but 
apparently he is no worse than many others 
in the Federal Government. 

The President speaks vaguely of being 
angry with those who have betrayed their 
trust. Just whom is he talking about? 

He stated flatly yesterday that he had no 
intention of Attorney General 
McGrath, who had just made such a lamen- 
table witness before the King subcommittee 
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investigating the influence peddling, the 
political fixes, and the other swindles that 
have been going on. Mr. McGrath couldn’t 
bring himself to criticize Caudle, and went 
out of his way to profess his liking for Caudle 
personally. He also said he had had no 
suspicions against Caudle, whereas Mr. Tru- 
man declared y that he had known 
about Caudle’s behovior for quite a while. 
The President evidently is not dismayed by 
McGrath's failure to condemn Caudle. 

Nor has Mr. Truman any criticism of Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman McKinney, the 
Indianapolis boy who turned a fast buck by 

$68,000 on a $1,000 investment in a 
tractor firm headed by a man whose wartime 
Government ordmance contracts were 
sharply attacked by Mr. Truman himself 
when the latter was in the Senate. McKin- 
ney, quoth the President, suits him down 
to the ground. This is the same Mr. McKin- 
ney who signalized his acceptance of the 
party chairmanship a few weeks ago with 
the announcement that he was roiling up 
his sleeves to get the termites out of the 
Federal woodwork, and “let the chips fall 
where they may.” 

Mr. Truman apparently made it clear on 
Wednesday, too, that he has no plans for 
dropping Treasury Secretary Snyder, who 
has jurisdiction over the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, where the worst scandals have oc- 
curred. He greeted Mr. Snyder on his return 
from Europe with the words, “You have done 
a great job for us.” Yesterday he actually 
said that the wholesale firings in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau aren't really anything 
new, since things of that kind go on every 
year. That should certainly interest the 
public, which imagined that the Federal tax- 
collecting agency had been honest and in- 
corruptible, 

Now that the President has said that the 
shocking revelations as to crookedness in 
that Bureau are nothing unusual, the people 
will be pardoned if they begin wondering 
just where they can find honesty in the Fed- 
eral establishment. ; 

Mr. Truman protests that his administra- 
tion has always acted swiftly to eliminate 
wrongdoers. Asked to elaborate, he replied 
that “several Cabinet officials” (mames not 
given) have been relieved of their posts, and 
that the internal revenue collectors in Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, and San Francisco were asked 
to resign before their activities had come 
under public scrutiny. 

All of which resembles a build-up for the 
1952 presidential campaign more than a sin- 
cere effort to drive the thieves out of Wash- 
ington. It is conceivable that the investi- 
gative agency about to be named by Mr. 
Truman might make a record comparable 
to that made by Owen J. Roberts and Atlee 
Pomerene in cleaning up the Teapot Dome 
scandals in the 1920's, but the presidential 
preliminaries yesterday gave off sounds indi- 
cating that this is a vain hope. 

We shall see what we shall see. 


Kentucky’s Titan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS AN 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS . 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dresses of Senator. Earte C. CLEMENTS 
and Col. Heber H. Rice, delivered over 
Kentucky broadcasting stations on Sep- 
tember 16, 1951, honoring the birth- 


day of a great Kentuckian, the late John 
C. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, the pioneer 
developer of the vast coal region of east- 
ern Kentucky, and a philanthropist, who 
is described as “Kentucky’s Titan” in the 
article published October 14, 1951, in the 
on Courier-Journal magazine 
section: 


Appress sy SENATOR CLEMENTS 


Fellow Kentuckians, it has been 37 years 
since John C. Calhoun Mayo passed from 
the ruggedly beautiful scene of his earthly 
labors, achievements, and triumphs, but be- 
cause he was a man of vision and faith, of 
courage and initiative; of loyalty, kindliness, 
and generosity, he continues to be remem- 
bered by those who knew him, and revered 
by those who only know of him. 

He was born in Johnson County in the 
autumn of 1864 and, at only 50, he died in 
the spring of 1914. But in the comparatively 
short span that was his to run, he left his 
footprints on the sands of time, and in- 
delibly his name is inscribed on the scroll 
of Kentucky's great sons. 

It is my good fortune to count his son, 
John C. C. Mayo, Jr., among my friends, and 
while I have some hazy recollection of his 
father, it was not my privilege to person- 
ally know, although at 18 I was aware that 
the national democratic committeeman from 
Kentucky was a man of considerable sta- 
ture named John C. C. Mayo, Sr., of Paints- 
ville. 

And so when the honor to participate in 
this Mayo anniversary program came to me, 
I went back to the dust-laden newspapers of 
nigh 40 years ago to refresh my youthful 
impression of this distinguished Kentuckian, 
who became the first man of the maqun- 
tains, pioneering the industrial develop- 
ment of eastern Kentucky, and eventually 
ranking among the financial wizards of the 
Nation. c 

John C. C. Mayo came from sturdy, God- 
fearing, and venturesome stock. Born and 
reared on the farm in Johnson County, that 
his father later was to mortgage to help a 
promising and deserving son through Millers- 
burg College in Bourbon County—as a young 
man John Mayo tavght school in the moun- 
tainous area that was home to him, and 
that he knew so well and loved so much. 

While teaching in various school districts 
of the mountains—he gained an intimate 
knowledge of the timber and mineral re- 
sources of that as yet unbroken wilderness; 
with joyous exhilaration he contemplated 
the vast, virgin stands of timber that graced 
the mountain slopes and, having become 
something of a geologist, with uncanny 
accuracy he saw buried wealth in his be- 
loved hills—land underlain with great and 
far-reaching veins of jet gold—coal of the 
finest quality. 

Young Mayo had a dream of industrial 
development spreading throughout these 
trackless forests, and because of his vision, 
faith, initiative, and energy these inacces- 
sible, uninhabited regions became sprinkled 
with people, industrial communities rose 
out of the wilderness, and even the old and 
tired trading posts revived and throbbed with 
renewed life and humming activity. 

Out of his teacher’s meager earnings he 
began quietly, patiently, and unremittingly 
buying up long-term options on land— 
which was a simple process compared to 
what he accomplished later on; interesting 
and engaging outside capital in the treasure 
trove of this rugged mountain fastness was 
a gigantic task in itself, but that task was 
further encumbered by the intricacies of 
battling through the State legislature the 

laws to clarify and stabilize legal 
title to the land, and subsequently waging 
through the courts a chain of contests to 
uphold the validity of those laws—which 
process alone would have made a career for 
any one man—but these complications were 
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merely annoying incidentals to the ma- 
terialization of the great industrial dream 
of John Mayo. However, despite these 
hindrances and entanglements, steadily he 
kept his eye on his main objective—gradu- 
ally focusing the attention of the needed 
outside capital on the buried treasure of his 
homeland until wagon trails began piercing 
through the pristine wilderness, with geol- 
ogists and engineers swarming over the 
area, and as the great forests yielded up 
their wealth railroads replaced the wagons, 
and under the impetus of the genius of 
John Mayo Kentucky took its place among 
the coal-producing States, and the map of 
eastern Kentucky was made over. He was 
the first Kentuckian to amass a large fortune 
solely out of Kentucky resources. 

And so when the inevitable reaper gath- 
ered him in on May 11, 1914, the press of 
the entire Commonwealth mourned and 
eulogized him, and his State’s largest news- 
paper editorialized: 

“Kentucky has cause to mourn the death 
of John C. C. Mayo. No man of the present 
generation has done so much for the ma- 
terial and substantial prosperity of the 
State. Stricken in his prime and at the 
zenith of his accomplishments, whatever 
may be Kentucky’s loss by reason of his pass- 
ing the work he has done will survive him. 
The developments that he set in motion 
will proceed and Kentuckians, yet unborn, 
will have reason to be thankful that John 
Cc. C. Mayo lived and wrought in and for his 
native hills.” 

His was a wholly courageous and con- 
structive life, inspirational is the memory 
of his character, work, and achievements. 
Kentucky remembers and will keep green 
the memory of John C. C. Mayo, of Paints- 
ville. 


ADDRESS BY COLONEL RICE 


Senator CLEMENTs and friends of the radio 
audience, upon this date, September 16, in 
the year 1864, was born a great son of Ken- 
tucky, John Caldwell Calhoun Mayo. His 
name will reverberate through the years for 
the constructive part which he performed in 
the development of the great coal region of 
Kentucky. Before the railroads penetrated 
the area of the upper Big Sandy River, he was 
laying plans to interest and bring capitalists 
of the Nation to develop the underlying re- 
sources and hidden wealth in that section of 
the State’s domain. 

A few days ago, it was my pleasure to re- 
visit my native town of Paintsville, and there 
I viewed the evidence of Mr. Mayo’s special 
interest in churches and education, including 
the splendid edifices which he erected or en- 
dowed for the moral and educational growth 
of his fellow citizens. Particularly to be 
noted are the Sandy Valley Seminary, John 
C. C. Mayo College, and Mayo Memorial 
Church. These character-building interests 
were among the high points which punctu- 
ated his eventful career. At Paintsville are 
the scenes of my early education and recol- 
lections of the first school which I attended. 
Our teacher was none other than John Mayo 
himself, a graduate of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College. I recall an incident which occurred 
when iy brother, who attended with me on 
the first day of that school, broke into tears 
and wanted to go home. Mr. Mayo, the 
teacher, came over and placed in his hand a 
silver coin. This promptly changed brother’s 
tears into a smile. That same generous 
heart and hand made of Mayo a philan- 
thropist in his later years. Once he helped 
my senior class of the University of Kentucky 
to get out its college annual by his personal 
guarantee to the publishers of Echoes of 
1904. His outstanding business ability made 
of him a great leader in the development of 
eastern Kentucky—the pioneer who marked 
the trail and paved the way to brighter days 
by opening to the world and humanity this 
virgin empire of coal and rich fuel, which 
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keep the home fires burning and the wheels 
of industry turning. He may be justly re- 
membered as one of Kentucky’s illustrious 
sons. 

We knew him as a man of great personality 
and a genius in his business activities. He 
brought railroads and industry into this sec- 
tion, rich in its mineral resources, and made 
prosperity for the Big Sandy Valley and her 
people. Those to whom he bestowed benefits 
hold for him affection for his humanitarian 
kindness, and they and their descendents 
through the years to come, with countless 
other citizens of the State, will ever pay 
honor to his memory, will ever pay tribute 
to the “first man of the mountains,” the first 
great man from the coal empire of Kentucky. 
We were all proud of him; and when he re- 
ceived the final call, “well done thou good 
and faithful servant,” we, a group of his for- 
mer pupils, bore his casket up the rugged 
heights to its last resting place, in the year 
1914; while governors, United States Sena- 
tors, his notable business associates, and 
other distinguished Americans present, bowed 
in homage. There his honored remains lie 
piliowed on the bosom of the everlasting 
hills, 

Permit me in closing, to pay my respects to 
some of his home-town people, among the 
many who contributed to his success and the 
fullness of his life: John E. Buckingham, 
Judge James W. Turner, the late Robert 
Patrick, Dr. Robert Hurt, and Mack Staple- 
ton, Mr. Mayo’s gracious widow Alice, his fine 
son John, his late daughter Margaret, and 
others, all of whom share a place of credit 
and esteem in the history making of Ken- 
tucky. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fast growing number of elderly citi- 
zens in our population, adequate provi- 
sions for their place in society has be- 
come one of the major problems of our 
day. In this country alone we now have 
nearly 12,000,000 men and women who 
are past 65. 

Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, an Oregon 
State senator and a well-known writer, 
has summarized the problems presented 
by this large segment of our population 
and what has been done to meet them 
in an article entitled “Americans Are 
Growing Older,” appearing in the Jan- 
uary 1952 Eagle magazine. I am in- 
cluding his article as a part of these 
remarks: 

AMERICANS ARE GROWING OLDER 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

ALMOST 12,000,000 MEN AND WOMEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY ARE PAST 65--WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 
THEM—WHAT PROBLEMS DO THEY POSE? 

I once visited an Eskimo village where 
these remote people for years had banished 
their aged tribal members. When a man be- 
came too old to hunt, he was left to die. 

This barbarism had been stopped by the 
troopers in scarlet and gold. Yet I wondered 
if its long practice were not the reason for 
the primitive and backward condition of the 
Eskimo race. Many people past physical 
vigor still have great mental capacity and 
many fruitful ideas. Why lose this reservoir 
of strength? 
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In the tited States today there are 11,- 
500,000 men and women over 65. Medical 
science is vxtending our upper-age levels 
constantly. To some extent we appreciate 
the important contributicn which this 
group can; make to our society. Our own 
President is 67, and a man 77 has just been 
restored to office as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. But are we making full Use of the 
talents and skills of the ordinary citizens 
who have lived past three score and five? 

Never before has this question been so 
urgent. People over 65 now comprise 8 per- 
cent of our national population. By the year 
1975 this proportion will have increased to 
at least 11 percent. Life expectancy is soar- 
ing. Today it is well over 62. Men and 
women who retire at 65 now have an average 
of 13 more years to live, and at least half 
of them will survive longer than that. 
Americans are growing older. 

But a strange and grim paradox prevails 
in America. People are living longer, yet at 
the same time their working span is growing 
shorter. 

Congressman SIDNEY R. Yates, of Illinois, 
author of a House resolution to study the 
problem of the aging, has pointed out that 
60 years ago 68 percent of the men over 65 
were in gainful occupations. By 1850 this 
figure had dwindled to a mere 43 percent. 
“Unless we can reverse this trend,” warns 
Representative Yates, “by 1975 a man of 20 
will look forward, on the average, to at least 
1 year of retirement for every 6 years of his 
working life. Dependency could increase 
dangerously.” 

To a considerable degree, this is the goiden 
age of eiderly people, particularly in the 
United States. The diseases of advanced 
years are far from conquered, but they have 
been checked. New drugs reduce pain and 
help to modify incapacity. Excellent reading 
glasses, better lighting facilities, improved 
methods of transportation—all these features 
and many more have helped to widen the 
intellectual and geographical horizons of 
older men and women. 

But with opportunities come problems and 
also responsibility. Elderly people must 
learn to assist themselves. Too often they 
automatically turn to oth2rs for aid, when 
they have succor within their own grasp. 

A few months ago an advertisement in the 
New York Times offered a messenger’s job to 
a retired man. More than 250 older men ap- 
plied for the vacancy. Retired ministers and 
former school teachers were willing to de- 
liver messages for $34 a week. Among the 
applicants for this meager salary were 25 ree 
tired policemex. and firemen, 20 ex-employ- 
ees of the post office, a retired Army master 
sergeant, a former chemist, and two men 
who once owned their own business estab- 
lishments. 

“It scared me,” said tne employer in New 
York, “to think that so many fine men of 
that age needed this kind of money.” 

What are the roots of this disturbing sit- 
uation? It is obvious that many Americans 
of great physical and mental ability are being 
forced to quit work too early because of 
arbitrary retirement ages. Local governmen- 
tal units often enact retirement plans which 
are actuarially unsound merely to satisfy 
certain political necessities. Pensions and 
retirement pay are sometimes too skimpy to 
keep body and soul together in this era of 
inflation. And, on top of all this, many 
people feel an urge to accomplish some con- 
structive task or chore as long as they are 
in reasonably good health. 

In America today millions of men and 
women are being required to retire Yet 
consider the advanced years of thos: who 
govern us. The four principal elective offi- 
cials in the Nation—the President, the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, and 
the President pro tempore of the Senate— 
have an average age of 73, the highest in 
American history. Why force a railroad 
ticket agent to lock up his desk at 65 when 
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men 8 years beyond this point can rule the 
United States? 

Once old age invariably was associated 
with decay and incompetence. Now we are 
beginning to know better. Ewan Clague, 
United States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, recently declared, “Many of the phy- 
sical changes associated with age not only 
tend to occur more slowly than we once sup- 
posed but also interfere less with perform- 
ance on the job. Many an oldster has keener 
hearing and better vision than an average 
man 20 or more years his junior.” 

One of my most stimulating assignments 
as a journalist took place in 1945 when I 
was sent to write an article about Walter 
S. Goodland, Governor of Wisconsin. At the 
age of 86 he was the oldest governor in the 
annals of our country. I was eager to be- 
come acquainted with Governor Goodland, 
Could a man of his age handle so exacting 
a task? 

I never met a public official with a higher 
sense of honesty, with more zest for his re- 
sponsibilities and with less fear of political 
threats and retaliation. That the voters of 
Wisconsin sensed these qualities was demon- 
strated by the fact that they subsequently 
reelected him when he was 87, and he died 
as their governor. 

The example of Walter &. Goodland serves 
to emphasize the folly of arbitrarily putting 
men on the shelf at 65. Indeed, at the very 
time Governor Goodland sat in the big 
leather seat at Macison, men and women 
more than a gereration younger than he 
were being compelled by law to withdraw 
from comparatively minor jobs in Wisconsin 
State government. I know of no episode 
which so effectively underscores the unde- 
sirability of forced retirement. 

As Congressman Yatrs has pointed out: 
“We all recognize that a man’s age has no 
direct relationship to his ability to perform 
a job. We need to recognize that many older 
men and women want a job, need a job, and 
could do a job.” 

Num-orous great corporations are com- 
mencing to realize this. The Wrigley Co. 
has been studying a plan of gradual retire- 
ment. Workers would not have to quit at 
one fell swoop upon reaching 65. During 
their sixty-sixth year they might work 10 
months, in the sixty-seventh year for 7 or 8 
months, in the sixty-eighth year perhaps 4 
months. This would prolong the value of 
employees still capable and active. It would 
diminish the shock of being severed com- 
pletely from one’s work. Furthermore, it 
might ease the financial impact of retirement. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, the famous actuarial 
expert of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., has said that “there is no better test 
of a community than the program it follows 
for the care of the aged.” This measuring 
stick might also be extended to industrial 
firms, to fraternal organizations, and to 
trade-unions. 

Eagles long have been in the forefront of 
the crusade to improve the welfare of Amer- 
ica’s elderly men and women. Enactment of 
social security on a national scale was at- 
tributable largely to the pioneering efforts 
of the Eagles toward this end. Eagle Aeries 
from Maine to Puget Sounc sponsor Golden- 
Ager parties, where people on the sundown 
side of life can share experiences and knowl- 
edge and have fun. 

Fraternal atmosphere is an important 
source of companionship for older persons. 
Youth calls to youth, and age generally seeks 
out age. An elderly man who belongs to a 
vigorous fraternal organization knows there 
is one place, at least, where he can find 
friendship and hospitality and good conver- 
sation. Because of their effective 
in behalf of old-age legislation, the Eagles 
long have enjoyed a reputation as a lodge in 
which a member of advanced years can en- 
joy his privileges to the fullest. 

No American can separate himself from the 
problems confronting our aged citizens. To 


begin with, aging fits in the class of the poet 
Gray's “inevitable hour.” It is common to 
us all. None escapes it. And elderly people 
now comprise so large a percentage of the 
total national population that they may well 
shape the economic and political destinies 
of the United States. 

In 1900 only one person in 25 was 65 or 
older. Now the figure is 1 in 13. By the 
end of the century the ratio probably will 
have ebbed to 1 in 8. “When this happens,” 
points out Dr. Dublin, “the country will have 
almost as many old folks as it had people of 
all ages 100 years ago. This prospect por- 
tends sweeping changes in our national way 
of life.” 

Any American who is realistic knows that 
the pressure will increase for a more ade- 
quate standard of old-age security. Eagles 
are particularly aware of this, having been 
in the vanguard of the cause for so many 
years. The average monthly allotment of 
old-age assistance everywhere in the Nation 
now is $43.41. The insufficiency of this sum 
is obvious, especially in a period of 24-cent 
milk and 65-cent ham! ; 

It is essential that the effort to expand 
and enlarge old-age benefits be kept in sane 
and sensible channels. Elderly people could 


-be the natural prey of some demagog who, 


promising the moon, might hope to use the 
votes of these elderly men and women to 
fasten a dictatorship on the Nation. 

The Eagles always have worked for the 


sort of social security which was thoroughly . 


possible within the framework of the Ameri- 
can economic system. They never have 
promised fantastic benefits for political pur- 
poses, as have some unscrupulous public fig- 
ures in various States. But if demagogs 
are to be forestalled, the drive to improve 
social security and old-age assistance must 
go forward without interruption. 

It is a tragic fact that 40 percent of the 
Americans past 65 need some kind of help 
from outside sources to insure a decent ex- 
istence. There are 4,100,000 households in 
the United States with annual incomes be- 
low $1,000. More than 32 percent of these 
households are headed by persons who are 
65 or over. Private charity can alleviate the 
situation only slightly. The need is too 
great to be met in this fashion. All of us 
realize, and with a real twinge of conscience, 
how bleak must be a farhily’s fare on an in- 
come of $1,000 in these times. 

In a recent issue of State Government, 
Prof. Robert J. Havighurst of the Uni- 
versity of. wrote: “Old people, like 
other human beings, need to feel that they 
belong and are important to someone.” 

This, in itself, should be an incentive to 
us to take an active interest in the welfare 
of the aged. Because a man is old does not 
mean he is ready for the serap heap, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court produced outstanding legal 
opinions when he was 80. A _ person 
should be judged by his ability and char- 
acter and not by the number of years he has 
been on earth. 


With the proportion of elderly people in- 


men into employment. 
These recently ‘were enumerated by a New 
York State Legislative Commission on Prob- 
lems of the Aging: 


1. See eee 
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jobs which they can profitably and efficiently 
perform. 

Not all these factors may apply to every 
section of the Nation. Yet they offer a clue 
as to how Eagle members and their adher- 
ents can work to improve the chances of 
the aged for steady and worth-while em- 
ployment. 

I remember the very old man I met on 
the rocky shores of the booming Lochza 
Fork of the Clearwater River in Idaho. The 
man was wrinkled and leathery. He must 
have been very old. Yet he cast his dry fly 
with a nimble flip and his creel was gener- 
ously stocked with rainbows. 

“Isn't this quite deep in the wilderness 
for you to be all alone?” I asked. “What if 
you should get sick or have a bad tumble?” 

He turned blue eyes in my direction. “I've 
taken such help as I have needed,” he said, 
“because it is mere stubborn pride not to 
take help when you have to have it. But if 
I had someone in custody of me here, where 
I have gone for my own amusement and 
pleasure, that would be strictly because of 
a of vanity. So I am alone and I am not 

raid.” 





Sermon of Rev. William Eckman, S. T. M. 
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Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following sermon preached 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia, on De- 
cember 28, 1951—being the Sunday after 
Christmas—by the Reverend William 
Eckman, S. T. M., associate rector of 
Christ Church: 


St. Matthew II: 2. “We have seen His star 
in the east, and are come to worship Him.” 

The business of a star is to shine, whether 
anyone sees it or not. What was this star 
of Bethlehem? The traditional old religious 
pictures represent it as a brightly burning 
little lamp, just clearing the housetops and 
marching along in advance of the Wise Men 
to lead them in their search for the Christ 
Child. That, of course, is artistic imagery. 
A great deal of careful study has been ex- 
pended upon this star, both by scientists 
and by students of the Holy Scriptures, in 
the effort to identify it but the conclusions 
have not been altogether satisfactory. One 
theory has been advanced that the Star of 
Bethlehem was simply the planet Venus 
which appears with unusual brilliancy at 
intervals of some 2 years and which is al- 
ways a wonder in the heavens. 

The difficulty with this theory is that the 
ancient astrologers were more intelligent 
students of the heavenly bodies than we are 
likely to think and that they would easily 
have recognized such a frequently recurring 
phenomenon. Kepler, the scientist, has of- 
fered another suggestion. In tracing back 
the habits of the stars, he discovered that 
there must have been a conjunction of the 
two planets, Jupiter and Saturn, just about 
that time, which would have been suf- 
ficiently extraordinary to claim widespread 
attention. Curiously enough, his idea that 
aes may have been the Star of 
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notes has been found a record of just such a 
conjunction of these two planets. 

Moreover, St. Matthew, in his account of 
the Nativity of our Lord, explains that this 
star “stood over where the young Child was”; 
and a study of the ancient documents shows 
that the Egyptians made use of the 
same word “stood” as a technical astronom- 
ical expression applied to a conjunction of 
planets. It is a series of very interesting 
coincidences. Some other scholars have 
thought that it was a comet. Others have 
descrixed it as a new star, technically called 
a nova, a temporary body which occasionally 
bursts forth with a flash of light for a few 
weeks and then quietly dies out. The skep- 
tical, of course, would take no stock in any of 
it. They would coolly dismiss the whole in- 
cident as a myth attached to the story of our 
Lord’s birth for purely decorative purposes. 
At best, these explanations are largely con- 
jecture. But whatever that Star of Bethle- 
hem may have been, God turned it to account 
for His own purposes. These Wise Men un- 
doubtedly belonged in the number of those 
early astrologers who devoted themselves to 
a study of the stars and drew certain more or 
less scientific deductions from their studies. 
And it is only fair to add that they were not 
estrologers in the modern sense of the word. 

Astrology today is best known as one of 
the many varieties of fortunetelling, and the 
modern astrologer is generally considered as 
some sort of charlatan who will draw up for 
you a mythical horoscope and will tell you 
everything that is to happen to you in the 
future. The ancient astrologer, however, 
was the scientist of his day. He went about 
his business as seriously as the modern as- 
tronomer or physicist. If sometimes his 
methods and ideas seem primitive to us, it 
may be a wholesome exercise for us to pro- 
ject our imaginations ahead and consider 
what the scientists of 2,000 years hence are 
likely to think of our feeble efforts and stum- 
bling methods in this twentieth century. 
These wise men were students of the stars 
and, when God spoke to them, He did so in 
their own terms, using the means which 
they would best understand. The impor- 
tant consideration for us is that they were 
prepared and willing to recognize God when 
He approached them through the avenue of 

their own interests. Likewise does God 
come to every man in the terms of his own 
life. And if we are half as wise as the an- 
cient wise men, we shall remain neither 
blind nor deaf to His coming. The star 
must shine and we must recognize its light. 
But whether we recognize it or not, still it 
is the business of the star to shine. For all 
we know, there may have been star-shine 
of many different kinds at the time of our 
Saviour’s birth, all calling the world to turn 
to its Lord—but not everyone saw His star 
and came to worship Him. 

The value of this beautiful story is not 
in the star or the camels; neither is it in 
the symbolic gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. It is in the fact that in one way 
or another God’s hand is always extended to 
His people and that some of them accept 
the divine invitation. The star is always 
shining iz every life just because it is the 
business of a star to shine. Some people see 
itand worship. That is what we mean when 
we talk about God’s opportunity. Out of 
the more or less distant past we have re- 
ceived many wise sayings about opportunity 
but like all proverbs they are to be taken 
with a grain of salt. Often difficult situa- 
tions are coolly brushed aside with the quo- 
tation of some old maxim which is consid- 
ered to be unanswerable because of its an- 
tiquity. It is a dangerous habit to pin our 
undiscriminating faith upon a few sweeping 
proverbial generalizations. “Opportunity 


waits for no man,” says one such ancient 
proverb. Perhaps this may be true some- 
times but it is by no means invariably so. 
And when we come to that other much 
quoted saying that “opportunity never 
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knocks at the same door twice,” it simply 
is not true. 

Life is one great succession of opportunt- 
ties. They are really endless and they are 
constantly repeating themselves. We are 
discouragingly inaccurate when we say that 
a man has missed his opportunity. Pos- 
sibly he has missed one of them and, it may 
be, an important one. But there are plenty 
of others where that one came from if he 
has the courage and perspicacity to watch 
for them. The other sort of thing is a 
counsel of despair, cherished by self-com- 
miserating persons who desire only an ex- 
cuse for not exerting themselves. Every day 
history clearly disproves the whole idea. The 
world is alive with people who have failed 
and who are nevertheless making notable 
recoveries. They have missed, neglected, or 
abused their opportunities, and in one way 
or another have got themselves into serious 
difficulties, but they have simply refused 
to stay down. Instead of mourning over 
what they have lost, they have courageously 
set themselves to take advantage of the next 
opening which they are convinced is on the 
way. If the truth were told, it would prob- 
ably be found that no great success has ever 
been attained apart from certain antecedent 
failures. To talk about men of achievement 
as though their lives had been triumphal 
processions of unmitigated success is arrant 
nonsense. They have all struggled, slipped, 
failed, and recovered over and over again. 
The difference between failure and success 
is not a difference between a life of reverses 
and one of no reverses at all. It is rather 
the difference between the person who re- 
signs himself to his difficulties and the one 
who flatly refuses to give in. As a young 
man Abraham Lincoln attempted his first 
entrance into public life by offering himself 
as a candidate for the State legislature in 
Illinois and he lost the election. Then he 
entered a business career, ran into insol- 
vency, and spent 17 years paying up his 
debts. He became engaged to be married 
to a beautiful young woman and she died. 
Presently he ran for a seat in Congress and 
was defeated again. He endeavored to secure 
an appointment in the United States Land 
Office and he failed in that. Then he en- 
tered the race for the United States Senate 
and was badly beaten. As a candidate for 
vice president he was no more successful. 

Today we are accustomed to think of 
Abraham Lincoln as one of the great men 
of history, famous for the signal success 
with which he carried his country through 
the heartbreaking experience of a ferocious 
Civil War, and we are easily tempted to 
believe that success must have been always 
his portion and rightly so. Yet the startling 
truth is that out of the 56 years of his life; 
52 of them register only a series of failures, 
Had he died 4 years earlier, no one today 
would know anything about him. Had he 
believed some of the old proverbs about op- 
portunity, the whole course of world history 
would have been materially changed. His 
life is a standing witness to the fact that 
opportunities are always available to those 
who give them welcome. This very thirg 
is the living spirit of the Christian gospel. 
For Christianity is essentially a religion of 
recovery. “I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance,” said our Lord. 
He came for the particular benefit of those 
who had missed their opportunities. His 
mission was not to pay compliments to a 
world which was quite dutifully living up 
to its obligations to the Lord God Almighty. 
He came to restore a world which had sadly 
departed from the way of truth and up- 
rightness. 

The policy of Jesus Christ is always to 
give us another chance. We, meaning man- 
kind in general, have never earned the right 
to our Christian blessings. Quite to the 
contrary, we have misused them to such an 
extent that God might well be justified in 
withdrawing them from us altogether. At 
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the very time He was offering us the best 
God had to give, we rejected Jesus in Jeru- 
salem and hung Him on a cross. In the 
eatly Christian centures we persecuted Him 
in the persons of His faithful followers. We 
used Him for political bargaining in the 
days of the Holy Roman Empire. We turned 
Him into a steppingstone to power in the 
Middle Ages. We made Him a bone of bit- 
ter contention in the period of the Reforma- 
tion. And now we have made Him a subject 
for polite conversation in our own day—per- 
haps the greatest insult of them all. Yet 
Jesus Christ never gives up. In spite of our 
many sorry failures, He still believes in us. 
The Star of Bethlehem continues to shine 
with all of its primitive lustre every Christ- 
mas Eve and slowly but surely there is the 
growing train of those who follow in the 
~wray of the Wise Men. It must be so, for it 
is the business of a star to shine. Likewise, 
Christians, it becomes our business, as men 
and women who have seen His star, to reflect 
its radiance and so to multiply Christian op- 
portunities in the world where our Saviour 
lived and where we have the privilege of serv- 
ing Him. There are times when it seems as 
though our efforts to be Christian are of 
dubious value and unfruitful to a rather 
discouraging degree. We are not always 
faithless; we are not always miserable ex- 
amples of spiritual inconstancy. Indeed, 
there are times for all of us when we are 
afire with sincere devotion to Jesus Christ. 
We all have our best moments when we want 
to be like Him; when we want the world to 
become prevailingly Christian. But there 
are so many interferences that it all seems 
hopeless. Our best moments give way to 
those which are not so good. We are op- 
Pressed with a half-converted society in 
which paganism still breeds luxuriantly and 
in which a well satisfied self-righteousness is 
a crippling vice. 

In spite of our earnest efforts, people re- 
main selfish where they ought to be gen- 
erous; they hate where they ought to love; 
they are quarrelsome where they ought to be 
helpful; they snatch greedily at the passing 
trifles of this life and become negligent of 
the spiritual riches in God’s eternal treasury 
“where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal.” Then we become discouraged and 
wonder if, after all, the game is worth the 
price. But every year Christmas comes again 
to reinforce the foundations of our faith, 
Christmas reiterates God's eternal truth that 
it is the business of a star to shine whether 
anyone ever sees it or not. For every Chris- 
tian man and woman there is a kind of 
spiritual noblesse oblige—we must live up 
to our faith because our very faith demands 
it. Eventually God must win, just because 
He is God. In the long run He cannot fail 
and neither can we if we stand fast by Him. 
Once again the Star of Bethlehem shines 
for us today. Again we are confronted with 
another of God's opportunities. Again Jesus 
Christ is born into a world which needs Him 
more than it needs anything else. And again 
we find ourselves in the company of the 
Wise Men. May God give us grace that we 
also may see His Star and worship Him. 





At Mount Rushmore >. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


_ Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit a letter 
and a copy of a recently published poem 
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sent to me by the author for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
NortH MaNncHeEster, Inp., January 6, 1952. 
Hon. Joun V. BEAMER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am enclosing one of my re- 
cently published poems that I would like 
for you to pass on to the Department of the 
Interior, Park Division, with your recom- 
mendation that it be printed on a bronze 
plaque and set in the rock upon which I 
stood to view the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial last year. 

I would appreciate your reading it into 
the CoNGrRESSIONAL Recorp if you think it 
merits this high honor. It seems to me the 
sentiment that this poem expresses is needed 
at this time. 

Yours truly, 
Homer CHAMBERLAIN. 


At Mount RUSHMORE 


Can any citizen of these United States 
Humbly stand upon this ageless rock, 
And look immortal leaders in the eye 
And let democracy and freedom die? 


Here lives history, old traditions live, 
And stronger urge to patriotism give! 
Who follows in their hallowed shoes 

Shall ne'er a foreign doctrine choose! 


These faces cut from solid stone so true 
Beseem a miracie for any man to do! 
The sculptor in this noble work and fine 
Has hewed himself a pinnacle divine! 


Could I reach in verse the power sculptured 
here, 

*Twould be to shame the bards of yesteryear! 

Could we seek today advice from such as 
these, 

Our course would chart upon more placid 
seas, 


Their fervent efforts given to found a State 
That holds the rights of man inviolate! 
Our present duty clear and future duty 
sworn— 
Bequeath this heritage to those unborn, 
—Homer Chamberlain, the Wabash poet. 
Juy 4, 1951. 





Economic Conditions in the United States 
EXTENSION te nS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp some 
comments which I made on December 
29, 1951, in Boston, Mass., at a meeting 
of the Catholic Economic Association, on 
the subject Problem of a Defense Econ- 
omy: Pressure Groups Versus Social 
Justice. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEM OF A DEereENsE ECONOMY: PRESSURE 
Groups Versus SoOciaL JUSTICE 

Economic discussions can be utterly futile 
nowadays unless carried on with a clear un- 
derstanding of the singular character of 


our times. This is a period of deep change. 
Political and economic structures have un- 


dergone extraordinary transformation. The 





mural decorations in this room, illustrating © 


so vividly the maritime history of Massa- 


chusetts, the square-rigged ship that once 
made Salem one of the great commercial 


from any other age in which men have lived, 
Before steam and electricity, the economics 
of war were utterly different from those of 
our time, but I am confident that many of 
our political and economic leaders, indeed 
many of our military leaders, are not aware 
of the change. 

SELF-INTEREST HAS NO PLACE IN DEFENSE 

ECONOMY 


The struggle now going on in the world 
will determine whether or not a free economy 
or a totalitarian economy is to prevail, 
Therefore, this is no ordinary defense econ- 
omy in which pressure groups can protect 
themselves or in which social justice is to be 
achieved by any attempt on the part of in- 
dividuals, groups or classes to improve their 
own special standing. It is an economy 
which will determine the extent to which a 
free people are willing and able to support 
on the home front whatever military forces 
we are compelled to assemble in defense of 
freedom on the fighting front. 

There are no gains to be won by those 
who constitute the different segments of 
the defense economy in the free world. There 
are only losses to be shared. This is no time 
for persons to be competing with one an- 
other for a larger portion of what they mis- 
takenly assume to be the profits of the de- 
fense economy, for a defense economy is 
really no economy at all. It is a perversion 
of the normal productive activities of society 
from the constructive purposes of peace to 
the destructive purposes of war. 

Neither is this a time in which to hope 
for the achievement of social justice if by 
social justice we mean a state of society in 
which all groups receive a just and proper 
reward for their contributions to society. 
Such a social state is impossible of attain- 
ment in time of war or preparation for war. 
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die on foreign soil, but that we scattered in 
destructive waste over all the continents and 
all the oceans the natural resources which 
had made this the greatest of all industrial 
nations. We know also that the debt of 
neither world war has yet been paid, that our 
Allies in both of those wars are now eco- 
nomically impotent and that we are now 
busily preparing for a third world war by 
the mobilization of our human and material 
resources for another world-wide conflict in 
which our whole system might easily col- 
lapse. 

This we ought to know as Americans. As 
Christians we know that the Divine Teacher, 
whom we profess to follow, came into the 
world as the Prince of Peace. 

This being true, our thoughts should be 
directed, not toward the protection and 
preservation of illusory gains to be derived 
from the defense economy, but rather to 
a@ new appraisal of the nature of the defense 
economy, asking ourselves whether it is pos- 
sible by an appeal to force to perpetuate 
either the political freedom to which our 
Nation was dedicated or to preserve the 
Christian philosophy and the Christian way 
of life which is now assailed by the grossest 
and most powerful materialistic tyranny 
that ever stalked the earth. 

Leaders of pressure groups, farmers, work- 
ers, businessmen, leaders in economic life, 
and leaders in political life cannot afford to 
ignore the basic nature of the death strug- 
gie in which the private economy is now 
locked. It is opposed by a totalitarian foe 
which understands far better, I fear, than 
most of us the economic danger in which we 
welk. There are no pressure groups within 
the Soviet economy. 

The Communist regime itself is a frank and 
open pressure group boasting that it is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It does not 
hesitate to pursue its ends by the liquida- 
tion of all dissident individuals and groups 
who dare to question the arbitrary power of 
the dictatorship. The free peoples, upon 
the other hand, pretend at least to believe 
in equal rights, without regard to race, creed, 
or economic status for all peoples. The free 
nations who have built modern civilization 
on a Christian foundation, recognizing the 
dignity of the individual and his free will, 
have achieved a degree of social justice that 
rises far above the standards of any pagan 
tyranny. These free peoples stand in danger 
of losing all their gains for lack of under- 
standing that the narrow greed and selfish- 
ness which the Soviet leaders, by their words 
and actions, believe are inseparable from 
human nature, can undermine the whole free 
social and political structure we have been 
so patiently erecting through the centuries 
of Christian culture. 


SOVIETS WOULD EXPLOIT OUR ECONOMIC 
CONFLICTS 

Isn’t it clear that the conflict of pressure 
groups within our free economy is one of the 
factors upon which the Soviet leaders are 
counting most heavily They propose to 
seize the world for themselves as dictators 
of the proletariat by the forceful liquida- 
tion of all other groups and classes. They 
depend upon the blindness of what they call 
They depend upon 
tes to forget what 
freedom has gained for men and to fail to 
here for free men to 


imperfections, the individual has risen to 
higher standard economically than was ever 
before attained by men. Let us briefly review 
the American economy. 
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Out of a total labor force of more than 63,< 
000,000, less than 2,000,000 are unemployed. 
In 1950, the per capita disposable income in 
terms of a population of more than 151,000,- 
000 persons amounted to $1,347, while the 
estimates for the third quarter of 1951, on 
the basis of a population of 154,000,000, the 
per capita disposable income is $1,365. Farm 
income in the postwar years (1946-50) aver- 
aged $2,358,000,000. For the first 10 months 
of 1951 it averaged $2,490,000,000, far above 
the levels of the prewar years. Indus- 
trial production and business activitiy are 
running above all normal levels. The gross 
national product rose above an annual rate 
of $300,000,000,000 in 1951 and still continues 
at the same unprecedented levels. For the 
first time since our war debt skyrocketed 
after 1941, the gross national product for a 
single year is once more greater than the 
national debt. 

Private expenditures for construction were 
made at a rate in excess of $20,000,000,000 in 
each of the years 1950 and 1951. This was 
more than twice as much as the expanding 
public expenditures for construction in each 
year. Compensation of employees, which in 
1947 amounted to $128,000,000,000, had risen 
to more than $153,000,000,000 in 1950, and 
during 1951 has been running above $170,- 
000,000,000. During the same period the in- 
come of proprietors has risen from $42,400,- 
000,090 to almost $49,000,000,000. Corporate 
profits, after taxes, which in 1947 amounted 
to $18,500,000,000, were running in 1950 and 
1951 on a quarterly basis from seventeen 
to twenty-seven billion dollars, a rate far 
greater than the rates which preceded the 
war. 

In other words, agriculture, labor, and 
business, all have prospered in the years fol- 
lowing the cessation of fighting in the Second 
World War. The prcductive output of the 
American economy has never been so great 
nor have its benefits ever been distributed 
more widely. There is no group which has 
not shared in some degree the general pros- 
perity. It is true that we have had inflation. 
It is true that the cost of living and the cost 
of defense has risen, but the productive 
capacity of the United States has risen also, 
A much larger proportion of our people are 
employed and are enjoying the good things 
of life than at any time in history. Com- 
plete social justice has not been achieved, 
but the general mass has prospered far be- 
yond the dreams of the inhabitants of any 
other country and this progress has been so 
great that the so-called pressure groups 
should not risk the continued existence of 
the very system which has produced these 
gains by failing to realize that the task to 
which we must now turn our hands is not 
to win a little more prosperity for our 
particular group, but rather to preserve the 
system which has made these gains possible. 


DEFENSE ECONOMY MUST PRESERVZ SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


The defense economy is not an end in it- 
self. It is a means to a larger end, namely 
to an economy of peace in which social jus- 
tice may be secured for all groups andi classes. 
The last thing that Americans should:now 
risk is anything that resembles a class con- 
flict. Communism can prevail only to the 
extent that it promotes class conflict. Free 
peoples must understand that the gains 
which have already been won through free- 
dom should now be devoted to the preserva- 
tion of freedom because we stand face to face 
with a totalitarian dictatorship which would 
destroy it all. 

It cannot be emphasized too often that 
this is far more than an economic crisis. It 
is in fact a crisis of civilization. It is as 
sensible for us to blame one another, either 
as individuals or as members of various eco- 
nomic segments, for the existence of the 
crisis as it would be for the victims of a tor- 
nado to quarrel among themselves over the 
causes of the storm. All mankind is to 
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blame. We have not understood the forces 
with which we are struggling. Too many of 
us have been hoping that the crisis will solve 
itself and that next week or next month the 


* totalitarian dictatorship will of itself cease 


to be a problem and abandon its aspirations 
for world conquest. Nothing could be fur- ® 
ther from the truth. Lenin and Stalin have 
told us in the plainest of plain words that 
their purpose is to destroy the system of pri- 
vate property and that they intend to use 
every deception, every device, every scheme 
to bring about this end. They have told us 
that a free economy is a delusion which will 
destroy itself and their policy has been an 
unbroken catalog of incidents intended to 
produce economic, political, and religious 
confusion. 

After both world wars we have made the 
mistake of assuming that military victory 
was sufficient. Twice, to our great suffering 
and great loss, we have learned that it was 
a mistake. The free world defeated the ag- 
gressors in World War I, but drifted into a 
Second World War because we lacked the 
will and the ability to make a stable peace 
after the Kaiser had been driven from power, 
World War II came to an end 6 years ago as a 
military conflict, but the peace has not been 
achieved yet. Oppression, injustice, force, 
and war are found all around the world, but 
we are still hoping that somehow it will all 
be settled without any inconvenience to us 
in the pleasant pursuit of normal economic 
activities. Pressure groups are busy seeking 
a little more for themselves while ignoring 
the death struggle that envelopes the globe 
and which could easily swallow up every- 
thing that has been so painfully won for 
liberty and progress. 

There is a simple fact about World War II 
that seems to be wholly neglected, namely 
that it resulted in destroying the great pow- 
ers for which years had dominated the po- 
litical and commercial life of the world. 
Germany, France, and even Britain no longer 
wield the power they once held. The colo- 
nial empires of the past are dead, but not 
buried. There is not a single political or 
economic power in the Eastern Hemisphere 
that can stand against the Soviet and its 
tyranny over the souls of men. The United 
States of America alone is equal to the task, 
Our strength does not lie in the few millions 
We can put under arms nor even in our ca- 
pacity to produce new scientific engines of 
destruction far more terrible than those ever 
wielded before in war. Not in numbers nor 
in the power to blast peoples and cities to 
death and destruction does our strength lie, 
but in the deep concepts of equality and 
social justice upon which this Nation was 
founded and in the economic strength we 
have won by maintaining freedom of op- 
portunity. That is our strength. 

If a third world war should come, no con- 
tinent and no nation would be free from its 
horrors. There is no new continent to which 
the refugees of world war III can flee. In- 
deed, we have not been able to provice for 
the refugees of World War II, nor has the 
economy of any nation been stabilized. 
Surely it must be clear that after military 
victory in two globel conflicts failed to ob- 
tain either politica: or economic peace a 

third world war would be the final calamity 
of this century of world wars from which 
none could escape destruction. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM MUST BE PRESERVED 


Social justice for all is our purpose. It 
cannot be split up in such fashion that some 
may prosper while others are oppressed, for 
“all men are created equal.” The defense 
economy in the free world is an economy to 
promote freedom and equality. The defense 
economy in the totalitarian world is designed 
to destroy freedom and equality. If we are 
to have any pressure group at all in the free 
world, it must be a pressure group devoted 
to the attainment of freedom and equality 
for all. It follows, therefore, that if the de- 
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fense economy is to be made to serve the 
ends of freedom we who have most profited 
from freedom in material prosperity must 


' now be willing to pledge our material gains 


to the preservation of the spiritual concepts 
upon which free institutions are based. 

Pressure groups, instead of engaging in di- 
visive struggles for profits which cannot pos- 
sibly be made in modern war or preparation 
for war must now be willing to unite in shar- 
ing the burden the modern crisis demands 
of free society. Labor and management have 
made significant progress in working out 
methods to reach agreement. All the seg- 
ments of our economic structure can likewise 
learn to work together. They must learn to 
work together because no segment can pros- 
per at the expense of any other. 

The American Constitution came into be- 
ing at a moment when the Thirteen Original 
Colonies seemed to be facing a future of 
chaos. Political unity was won because wise 
leaders placed the good of all above the good 
of any of the parts. Economic unity now 
must be won. The call again is for wise 
leaders who, forgetting narrow sectional, 
group, or individual ambitions, are willing 
to join together to promote the welfare of 
all. Modern war is total war, and its eco- 
nomic aspects are even more all-inclusive 
than its military aspects. In a defense econ- 
omy designed to preserve freedom, pressure 
groups can promote social justice only by 
uniting to preserve economic freedom and 
opportunity for all. 

Economic partnership to strengthen the 
American economy may well be our greatest 
need. In the cold war the totalitarians are 
waging, they are directing their principal at- 
tack upon what they conceive to be the 
weakest link in our defense, namely, the 
lack of unity on the economic front. We 
have moved into an era of industrial col- 
lectivism, but continue to think and act as 
though we are living in the old-fashioned 
era of individual enterprise. It is indus- 
trial collectivism that has made the pressure 
group a modern problem. 


ECONOMIC GROUPS MUST COOPERATE TO 
PRESERVE FREE SOCIETY 


Collectivist economic states, like the bil- 
lion-dollar corporations listed every year by 
the United Press, are national organizations 
owned by many, managed by few, with vast 
numbers of employees who are unable to pro- 
tect their individual economic interest ex- 
cept by organization. The business groups 
are organized, industrial groups are organ- 
ized, financial groups, labor groups, agricul- 
tural groups, and consumers all are organ- 
ized, pursuing their separate and distinct 
courses to protect special interests, while the 
common good of all is neglected. Yet, unless 
the common good is served, none of the spe- 
cial groups can succeed. In a business econ- 
omy, the activities of these groups are per- 
fectly understandable. But in a defense 
economy, let me repeat, they have no place, 
for class conflict will inevitably destroy the 
entire struggle for both economic and po- 
litical freedom. 

I am confident that the masses o! the 
people of America at every economic level 
have a far better understanding of this sim- 
ple truth than do the leaders of any of the 
special organizations. The latter are too 
close to what seems to be the possibility of 
an immediate gain or an immediate profit to 
see that unless “we all hang together we may 
well hang separately,” as Benjamin Franklin 
tersely told the delegates to the Continental 
Congress. Unless we hang together we shall 
create the breach in the ramparts of the 
American economy upon which the Soviets 
are counting. 

Again let me say that the defense economy 
is a means and not an end. It is a means 
toward the preservation of a political and 
economic structure in which social justice is 
possible. Pressure groups have no place in 
such an economy, and if social justice is to 
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be attained, all of our people must come to 
the clear understanding that the cold war is 
an economic war, and that it must be fought 
and won upon the home front, by patience, 
tolerance, and a willingness to sacrifice in 
defense of freedom. 





Address Delivered by Hon. Edward Mar- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, at the Silver Anni- 
versary Dinner of the Rotary Club of 
Bedford, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ® 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the silver anniver- 
sary dinner of the Rotary Club of Bed- 
ford, Pa., on October 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress oF UntTep StaTrs SenaTor Epwarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE Rotary CLUB 
or Beprorp, Pa., MonpaY, OcroBer 29, 1951 
This is a happy occasion for me, just as it 

is for you. 

I am highly honored to be invited to join 
you in celebrating this important silver an- 
niversary. 

Twenty-five years have passed since I had 
the privilege of participating in your charter 
night ceremonies. 

It was, therefore, most gratifying to re- 
ceive from your esteemed president, Stanley 
Stroup, a heart-warming invitation to come 
here tonight—to renew old friendships and 
to revive the memories of the glorious past. 

Old Bedford is rich in historic memories. 
Its fine citizens have always kept alive the 
spirit of freedom and the patriotic tradi- 
tions that have come down to us from the 
earliest colonial days. 

The early history of Bedford is a thrilling 
chapter in the romance of advancing civili- 
zation on this continent. 

It is a story of courage, valor, struggle, 
sacrifice and the shedding of blood. It tells 
of heroic soldiers, en traders and 
trappers and sturdy, self-reliant, God-fearing 
pioneer settlers. 

There is patriotic inspiration for every 
American in the heroic exploits of those 
stalwart men and brave women. Their mag- 
nificent achievements are a proud part of 
our history. 

On occasions such as this it is appropriate 
to honor their memory and to recall with 
gratitude their splendid contribution to the 
growth and progress of our State and Ilation. 

Nearly 200 years ago Fort Bedford was a 
strong outpost of our frontier. It guarded 
the lines of communication and travel to 
the West. 

It was through Bedford that General 
Forbes pushed the great military road on 
his way to capture Fort Duquesne. 

It was at Bedford that President Washing- 
ton established his headquarters and re- 
viewed the troops called out to suppress the 
Whiskey Insurrection. 

That was a turning point in the history 
of the new Republic. It was the first test 
of the authority of the Federal Government 
under the Constitution. 

It was through Bedford that the great 
stream of wagon trains passed, moving over 


the Forbes Road to Pittsburgh and into the 


farmers, explorers, and adventurers—all 
were in that migration toward new lands 
and new opportunities. 

Garrett Pendergrast and his fellow settlers 
knew all the hardships and the perils of 
frontier life. Danger was an ever-present 
part of their daily lives. Back-breaking toil 
was their only assurance of survival. 

Their most precious possession was free- 
dom. 

Faith in God strengthened and sustained 
them in their struggle to establish new 
homes where they could live as free men— 
free to carve out their own destiny and 
to build with their own hands a better fu- 
ture for themselves and their children. 

Above all else, they wanted freedom to 
worship in the manner of their choice—- 
in the faith which brought them closer to 
God, without fear of tyranny or persecu- 
tion. 

They cleared the forests and tilled the 
soil. They built schools and churches. They 
depended upon their own efforts, their own 
hard work, energy and thrift, to provide 
the necessities of life and the meager com- 
forts available in those days. 

They fought the French and the Indians. 
They fought the Revolution to throw off 
the yoke of oppressive government. They 
established a Republic which recognized as 
God-given the right of every man to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They established a government based on 
the fundamental principles of freedom of 
the individual, equal opportunity, and equal 
justice. 

Upon that foundation in less than 200 
years of independence the United States 
has become the foremost nation in the 
world. We have the greatest culture and 
the highest living standards in all history. 

In the growth and development of the 
United States we have had times of trial 
and crisis. 

We have had financial depressions. We 
have had bloody conflict within our own 
borders. We have had wars to preserve 
American liberty from foreign aggression. 

We have experienced periods of reckless 
and extravagant living. We have had times 
when the spiritual side was a low ebb be- 
cause we placed too much emphasis on ma- 
terial gain. 

But, fortunately, from every period of 

crisis the great majority of our people has 
emerged strengthened in faith and in firm 
conviction that God rules in the affairs of 
men. 
Faith in God, firmly established in an 
atmosphere of individual freedom, has been 
the most potent influence in the growth of 
America. 

I recall the statement of a South Amer- 
ican visitor who was asked to explain why 
the material prosperity of North America 
has so vastly outstripped that of South 
America. 


This was his reply: “The people who came 
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You have accepted a full share of responsi- 
bility for community betterment and civic 
advancement. 

You are sincere, patriotic Americans and 
therefore you cannot fail to be deeply con- 
cerned over the future of America and the 
dangers we face in these troubled times of 
conflict and turmoil in the world. 

Never in the history of our Republic have 
we been confronted with a more desperate 
challenge to our free system of government 
and the American way of life. 

The basic issue confronting us is the 
preservation of freedom in the United States 
and the world. 

We face a well organized, well prepared 
and well disciplined enemy who knows no 
truth, no honor, no justice and no God. 
His weapons are lies, deceit, treachery and 
force. 

Since the end of World War II the Commu- 
nist dictators of Soviet Russia have gained 
control of one-third of the world. They 
have placed 700,000,000 people in Europe 
and Asia under the iron rule of terror and 
tyranny. They have prepared the plans and 
have stockpiled the weapons for world con- 
quest and the enslavement of all free people. 

Because the evil power of Red Russia 
launched armed aggression in Korea, we have 
already paid a tragic price of nearly 100,000 
casualties, including the precious lives cf 
14,000 American boys. 

We Americans are a peace-loving people. 
We have never engaged in a war of conquest. 
We have never sought territorial gain by 
armed force. 

Our sole objective in war has always been 
the defense of our freedom, the preservation 
of our sovereignty, the liberation of op- 
pressed people, and the achievement of a 
speedy peace with honor and justice. 

Those are our objectives today. 

We strive for an honorable peace that will 
brighten the world with new hope, new un- 
derstanding, and new progress toward en- 
lightenment among men and nations. 

The greatest desire of every true Amer- 
ican is a just peace based on justice, freedom, 
and tolerant religion. 

The supreme hope of the world ts for war 
to end forever. 

But there will be no peace until all nations 
accept the Golden Rule and the Biblical in- 
junction “to beat their swords into plow- 
shares.” 

Until that day dawns, we must be pre- 
pared to defend freedom with invincible 
military strength and power. 

We must be prepared for the swift con- 
version of our giant industrial and agricul- 
tural production to meet the needs of our 
fighting forces. 

But we must keep in mind that we cannot 
defeat communism by force alone. 

We need more than armies, more than 
Weapons, more than wealth. Above all, we 
need the strength that comes from God. 

We must remember that the greatest fac- 
tor for victory is spiritual strength. 

We must turn with deeper devotion to the 
teachings of religion. 

We must place more emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values than on material gain. 

We must have faith, faith in ourselves, 
faith in our country and faith in God. 

A strong moral and spiritual America is 
the foundation of our national strength. 

That is why we are all so much alarmed 
by conditions that indicate a breakdown of 
moral standards in public and private life. 

We have all been shocked and outraged by 
recent disclosures of corruption, bribery, 
graft, political favoritism, tax dodging, and 
racketeering 


If we permit moral decay to sap our nat- 
ural strength—if we condone abandonment 
of the ethical standards of honesty and in- 
tegrity—confidence in our system of gov- 
ernment will be destroyed without hope of 
recovery. 





Pa odie ta 
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I repeat, we cannot defeat communism by 
force alone, even though we gain military 
victory. 

We must set before the world an example of 
righteousness and obedience to the laws of 
God and man. 

We must demonstrate that freedom of the 
individual, under the American form of gov- 
ernment, has produced more human happi- 
ness than any other system ever devised. 

Another vital element of national strength 
that must be maintained as a bulwark of our 
freedom is national solvency. 

Excessive spending at all levels of govern- 
ment threatens the security of our Nation. 

Excessive taxation that drains off the re- 
sources of our people destroys all incentive 
for productive enterprise and robs youth of 
all opportunity to get ahead. 

I want to hammer home the warning that 
a Nation that adopts a policy of spending 
beyond its income year after year and con- 
tinues to pile up billions of dollars of debt 
is on the road to national bankruptcy. 

If the financial stability of the United 
States is weakened to the point of collapse 
the whole civilized world will crash into 
chaos. 

Freedom of the individual will be de- 
stroyed. Our system of free government will 
be replaced by a Socialistic dictatorship. 

To be free we must have a strong, dynamic, 
solvent America. 

The grave dangers I have discussed briefly 
point out very clearly that the place of great 
organizations like yours is in the front line 
of defense. 

Our most sacred responsibility is to safe- 
guard American freedom. Our manifest duty 
is to preserve for future generations the kind 
of America we have enjoyed through the 
toil and sacrifice of our forefathers. 

Our constant prayer is for peace, that we 
may be spared the tragedy and horror of 
another world war. 

If we understand the greatness of America, 
if we resolve to maintain at their highest 
peak all the elements of our Nation’s 
strength, we can avoid war. 

As Rotarians, as business and professional 
men, as leaders in your community, you exert 
a powerful influence for the kind of govern- 
ment that protects the liberties of the people. 

You can take leadership in the fight for 
sane, sound, economical government. 

You can be strong and firm in your demand 
for sound fiscal policies, a stable currency 
and balanced budgets. 

You can help to organize the spiritual 
forces in each community in an active cru- 
sade against corruption and vice of every 
kind. 

Rotary teaches patriotism. Rotary has 
grown great by loyal adherence to American 
ideals. 

I am happy to congratulate Rotary upon 
its splendid contribution to the economic, 
cultural, and spiritual development of our 
State and Nation. 

Your example can guide every citizen to 
greater service to our country and a deeper 
appreciation of the rich blessing of freedom 
which is the God-given heritage of every free 
American, 


Losing the Victory 


REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, how 
often, oh, how often, do we hear the vet- 


erans of World War II say they went 
through the most useless war in history, 
one that cost us 1,300,000 men killed, 
wounded, missing, frozen, and diseased, 
and $300,000,000,000. After they had 
won the war, the victory was turned over 
to Communist Russia, the worst enemy 
Civilization ever had. 

Tcday, while our boys are dying by 
the tens of thousands on the frozen 
plains of Korea, the administration 
seems to be financing the enemy through 
the British Empire, as you will see from 
this newspaper clipping and General 
Chennault’s letter which I am inserting 
in this Recorp. 

Are we going to be dragged down to 
eternal destruction by this international 
cabal that is trying to take us into wars, 
or police actions, all over the world, and 
sacrifice American boys and American 
dollars to bankrupt the Nation? 

My God! It is time for Congress to 
wake up. 

The only hope for the survival of our 
country lies in the patriotic, courageous, 
determined action of the Congress of the 
United States—both the House and the 
Senate. 


We cannot afford to shirk our respon- 
sibilities and see our country destrcyed, 
as a result of our failure to act for its 
protection. Unless there is a change, 
this Nation is doomed. 


We had better return to the policies of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Monroe, and the other great 
leaders who established this Republic. 
We can then lead the world by precept 
and example into a more glorious period 
of peace, progress, and prosperity. But 
we cannot lead them to it by bribery 
at the expense of the overburdened tax- 
payers of the United States, nor can we 
drive them to it with the bayonet at the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, of American boys. 

It is horrifying to me to see the British 
Empire using American money to fi- 
nance the opposition in China, while 
our boys die by the tens of thousands on 
the frozen plains of Korea. 

At this point I am inserting a letter, 
together with a clipping, which I re- 
ceived today from Maj. Gen. C. L. Chen- 
nault, retired, which I hope every Mem- 
ber of Congress will take the time to 
read. 

The letter from General Chennault 
reads as follows: 

TAIPEH, Formosa, January 12, 1952, 
Hon. JouHn E. RANKIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: The attached clipping 
states the latest move by the Supreme Court 
of the British Colony of Hong Kong to give 
the Chinese Reds the American-owned fleet 
of 72 transport planes now in grease on 
Hong Kong airfield. This move has the vir- 
tue of frankness, 

In affirming the lower court judgment of 
last May awarding these planes to the Com- 
munists, the court has rejected the tortured 
legalistic reasoning by which the lower court 
rationalized its decision and now bases itself 
frankly on the underlying politics of the 
case—as seen from the vantage of Hong 
Kong Colony. 

The court says that when the Nationalist 
Government of China, which was then recog- 


nized by vhe British as well as by the United 
States, sold these planes and their airline 
assets in December 1949 to my partner, 
Whiting Willauer, and myself, the sale was 
invalid. Why? Because the court consid- 
ers that the Chinese Government was acting 
from “alien and improper purposes.” And 
what was “alien” and “improper” about the 
Nationalist Government's sale of these planes 
to Americans to keep them out of Commu- 
nist hands? It was “hostile to the present 
(Communist) government” of China. That 
simple. 

In condemning such “alien and improper 
purposes,” is the court making a statement 
of official British policy? If so, is it pre- 
Churchillian or post-Churchillian British 
policy? Under the British colonial system 
the Hong Kong court is not an independent 
court but a dependency of the British Colo- 
nial Office—a political organ of the British 
Government. 

This court finds that this sale to Americans 
“was hostile * * * to the interests of the 
Chinese people” and a “breech of trustee- 
ship” because the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment sought to prevent the Communists 
from using this tremendous airlift to tight- 
en the Communist grip on the Chinese peo- 
ple and from using it against American (and 
British) troops fighting in Korea. This is 
saying that American interests are not per- 
mitted to aid the foreign policy of the United 
States by preclusive purchase of these Amer- 
ican planes—supplied to the Chinese by the 
American taxpayer through lend-lease and 
other grants-in-aid—to prevent the Reds 
using them against our troops anywhere 
in Asia, whether in Korea, or, as the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Churchill now fear, in French 
Indochina. 

We are continuing this fight to save these 
planes from the Communists. We shall ap- 
peal this decision to the Privy Council in 
London which has the final say—and hope 
that law in London will correct policy in 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. Churchill has just described British 
recognition of Red China as only a “paper 
relationship.” Seventy-two transport planes 
are not paper. They are effective weapons 
of war. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. L. CHENNAULT, 
Major General, U. S. A. (retired). 


Here is the clipping from the New 
York Times to which I referred: 


Hone Kone Trisunat Gives PLANEs To Rens 


Honc Kone, December 28.—The Appellate 
Division of the Hong Kong Supreme Court 
handed down a decision today upholding an 
earlier court award to the Chinese Commu- 
nists of the 40 contested commercial air- 
craft claimed by the United States-owned 
Civil Air Transport, Inc. 

The planes were once operated by the Cen- 
tral Air Transport Corp., a Chinese National- 
ist company whose staff defected to the Com- 
munists in October 1949. 

The American company contended that it 
bought the aircraft from the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Formosa on December 42, 1949, 
before Britain recognized the Peiping’ regime. 

Justices T. J. Gould and A. D. Scholes dis- 
missed the appeal filed here by the Amer- 
ican company following a ruling by Chief 
Justice Sir Gerard Howe last May 21 that the 
planes belonged to the Peiping government. 
They upheld Sir Gerard's decision in a state- 
ment declaring that the December 1949, con- 
tract was “hostile to the present de jure 
government and to interests of the Chinese 
people, a breach of trusteeship and done for 
an alien and improper purpose.” 

The court allowed 2 months for the filing 


of a second appeal with the Privy Council in 
London. 


Remember that while the so-called 
United Nations presumes to tell us when 
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and where to go to war, 95 percent of the 
boys who are dying in this conflict in 
Korea, outside of the Koreans them- 
seives, are American boys sent by the 
President of the United States to fight 
what he calls a “police action” without 
consulting Congress. 

God save America. 





Free Bill Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


& 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp resolution No. 7, 
which was adopted at the national con- 
vention of the American Legion held at 
Miami, Fla., on October 15-18, 1951. 

I believe that this resolution reflects 
not only the policy of the American Le- 
gion, but also is one portion of a program 
under which the United States can prop- 
erly discharge its obligations, live up to 
the challenge which confronts us, and 
maintain our national self-respect: 


1. We approve the efforts of our Govern- 
ment on behalf of the American, William 
Oatis, an Associated Press , who was 
incarcerated and placed in prison by Soviet 
stooges in Czechoslovakia, on false and 
trumped-up charges, when he was guilty of 
no more than presenting a full and fair re- 
port to the free world, on a purely objec- 
tive basis, of the activities in that unfor- 
tunate and tragic country. In addition to 
the measures already taken, however, we de- 
mand that our Government employ every 
possible means to effect the immediate re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis. In the event of the con- 
tinued failure of the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment to comply we then demand the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) That our Government sever all diplo- 
matic relations and recall all United States 
officials and employees from Czechoslovakia, 

(b) That all alien representatives and em- 
ployees of the Czechoslovakian Embassy and 
of the various consulate officers of that coun- 
try, be immediately deported, and such em- 
bassy and consulates be immediately closed. 

(c) That our Government immediately 
cease all trade, indirect as well as direct, 
with Czechoslovakia. 

(d) That the Oatis case be brought before 
the United Nations by our representatives 
and that they vigorously press for favorable 
action. 

(e) That our Government, through its 
representatives, immediately demand and 
work for the explusion of the Czechoslovakia 
from the United Nations. 

(f) That our Government request all 
other governments to take similar action and 
upon their failure so to do, the United States 
should immediately withdraw all economic 
or financial aid, direct or indirect, to any 
such nation which refuses to take such 
action. 

(g) We recommend that our Government 
allow all Czechoslovakian nationals, who re- 
side in the United States, the same identical 
rights and privileges that are allotted to 
American citizens residing in Czechoslovakia. 

2. We call the attention of our Government 
to the fact that certain nations of the world 


have developed policies which restrict the 
free flow of commerce, information, and dip- 
lomatic relations by refusing citizens of the 
United States to enter trade relations, estab- 
lish press or radio contacts and to limit or 
minimize the size of American diplomatic 
representation at their principal cities. 
Therefore we demand: 

(a) That our Government apply the same 
measures, on a reciprocal basis to those na- 
tionals of foreign countries residing in the 
United States, as those that such countries 
impose upon American citizens to restrict 
them from enjoying access to the privileges 
generally permitted nationals of other coun- 
tries and that our Government impose the 
same identical restrictions upon all aliens 
whose governments maintain restrictions 
against American citizens. 

(b) That the number, activity, and move- 
ment of representatives and agents of for- 
eign governments, residing in the United 
States, be limited and restricted on exactly 
the same reciprocal basis that applies to our 
agents and representatives in those foreign 
countries with which we maintain diplomatic 
relations. 

3. We condemn those contemptible Amer- 
ican citizens who, for mercenary reasons, 
serve as agents and news gatherers for hostile 
and antagonistic foreign countries, such as 
American employees of the Tass News Agency. 





Commemorative Stamp Issues 


EXTENSION a REMARKS , 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING e 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, recalling the old adage which 
proclaims that if one but watches the 
pennies, the dollars will take care of 
themselves, I am about to suggest one 
place where we might save a few pennies, 
comparatively speaking. 

That is the matter of special issues of 
commemorative stamps, prepared and 
distributed by the United States Post 
Office Départment. 

While there is no legal registriction, it 
is my understanding that the Post Office 
Department tries to limit such issues 
to about 12 per year. To find, however, 
that this self-imposed restriction is not 
very strictly observed, I refer you to the 
ar.nual report of the Postmaster General 
for the fiscal year which ended June 30 
1950. 

This report discloses that 13 special 
commemorative stamp issues were dis- 
tributed by the Department during that 
fiscal year. That is not too far out of 
line with the restrictive effort. But a 
table on page 136 of the report reveals 
that during the 1949 fiscal year there 
were 29 special issues of stamps; that is 
more than twice the number of the sup- 
posed limit. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, 31 bills were introduced 
seeking special stamp issues; during the 
calendar year 1951, six special stamps 
were issued. And 12 special issues have 
been announced for the current calendar 
year. 


Remembering these figures, consider 
this: Manufacturing cost of special com- 
memorative stamps is nearly 24 times 
that of regular issues. This is in addi- 
tion to the probably larger cost of dis- 
tributing commemoratives because of the 
a interest stimulated among philate- 


Post Office Department sources inform 
me that the Department pays the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing 10% cents 
per 1,000 stamps of regular issue, but the 
cost for commemoratives is a frac- 
tion of a cent less than 25 cents per 1,000 
stamps—24 cents and 8 mills per 1,000, to 
be exact. 

Take into consideration the thousands 
upon thousands of these stamps pro- 
duced in each special issue, and you will 
find that the commemoratives are a 
costly proposition. To give an idea of 
the magnitude of the commemorative 
stamp business, during fiscal year 1950 
receipts from this source totaled $2,891,- 
876.31. During fiscal 1949—when there 
were 29 special issues—receipts from this 
source amounted to $4,136,122.01, the 
Postmaster General’s report states. 

If enough commemorative stamps are 
issued to bring in receipts of such pro- 
portions, consider the cost involved in 
their manufacture, at a rate nearly two 
and one-half times that of regular issue. 

Special stamps are issued upon order 
of the Postmaster General, rather than 
by direct congressional authority. The 
Postmaster General has been given ad- 
ministrative authority to order produc- 
tion of these stamps, and congressional 
bills introduced asking for special stamp 
issues receives no action in committee, 
I am told. 

This, it appears, is another example 
of delegation of authority which some- 
times results in unnecessary experse. It 
is another point where congressional au- 
thority and responsibility should be re- 
assumed by the Congress itself, and the 
delegation rescinded, If the Postmaster 
General is to have the power to arbi- 
trarily order the issuance of special com- 
memorative stamps, why should Con- 
gress involve itself in the empty and ex- 
pensive procedure of handling legislation 
which for several years now, has received 
no committee consideration? 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that this is a 
very small item in the over-all financial 
picture of our Federal operations, but 
it does seem to me that it is one place 
where we could save money for the tax- 
payers in this critical period. I believe 
the American people—philatelists in- 
cluded—would be willing to forego spe- 
cial stamp issues until the Nation is on 
a more stable financial footing. 

It is a small thing, but many of these 
small things add up to a whopping big 
total. Even now, fiscal experts are not 
agreed on just how much money the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress 
authorized to be spent. The estimates 
range up to more than $91,000,000,000. 
And the accumulation of small things 
account for a good portion of the total. 

I believe it is time for this Congress 
to watch both the pennies and the 
dollars. 
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Humboldt Lumber Firms Win Big 
Contracts at Oregon Auction 


EXTENSION OF REM 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 N 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, Hum- 
boldt Bay in Humboldt County, Calif., 
is located about midway between San 
Francisco and Portland, Oreg., and is in 
the heart of a great lumber-producing 
area in which area is the greatest stand 
of virgin timber in the United States, 
and particularly vast areas of national 
forests. 

Humboldt Harbor was developed 
mainly by the Federal Government and 
answered the purpose over many years 
when small craft were being used in 
hauling lumber. Today the only eco- 
nomical method of transporting goods 
by water is in the larger type of vessels 
which can be economically operated. 
Humboldt Harbor was developed and has 
been maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under an authorization which 
calls for a depth of 30 feet over the bar 
with an inside depth of 26 feet. Pres- 
ent-day shipping requires greater depth 
for economic operation. 

In June 1950 the Board of Army En- 
gineers approved the deepening of this 
harbor to 40 feet at the bar and 30-feet 
channels in the interior. A report is now 
on file with the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House recommending that the 
harbor be improved in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Board of En- 
gineers. 

It is urgent that this harbor be devel- 
oped in the interests of national defense 
and has been so recognized by Federal 
agencies charged with this responsibility. 
Today I have introduced a bill calling 
for the authorization which would per- 
mit the further development of this har- 
bor and trust that the Congress in its 
wisdom will give preferential considera- 
tion of this project in light of the emer- 
gency which exists. 

One New York firm doing intercoastal 
business and hauling lumber from Hum- 
boldt Harbor advises me that if it must 
continue to operate under the limited fa- 
cilities in which it is required to load at 
Humboldt to two-thirds capacity, then 
proceed to Portland, Oreg., to top off its 
load to be shipped through the Panama 
Canal to the east coast, it will cost them 
an additional $100,000 a year. 

On two partie] loads of lumber which 


the Federal Government purchased and , 


shipped from Humboldt Harbor they 
saved in excess of $11,000 in freight 
alone and advised me that if they had 
not been held outside the harbor because 
of inclement weather and loading condi- 
tions they would have saved $30,000. 
The Harbor Board is taking care of the 
loading facilities. The other need is for 
proper dredging. Within the month the 
Federal Government has contracted for 
the purchase in excess of 10,000,000 feet 


of lumber to be shipped from this harbor. 
The entire job to be performed, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Army engi- 
neers, will cost $406,500. I am including 
under my remarks an article appearing 
in the Humboldt Standard, of Eureka, 
Calif., under date of December 17, 1951, 
an article that shows the interest in this 
harbor and the extent of the increased 
cargoes which are developing: 


HuMBOLDT LUMBER FIRMS WIN BIG CONTRACTS 
AT OREGON AUCTION 


Humboldt lumber firms won contracts for 
more than 10,000,000 board feet of lumber 
out of 70,000,000 board feet, purchased by the 
Army at a lumber auction at Portland last 
week. 

This successful bidding followed earlier 
blacklisting of Humboldt Bay by the Govern- 
ment, against which the Eureka Chamber of 
Commerce led strong protests. The Govern- 
ment then agreed to accept bids for mini- 
mum shipments of 1,000,000 feet. 

Shipping from Humboldt Harbor has al- 
ready reached the peak of 25,673,248 board 
feet of lumber shipped out between July 1 
and November 30 in 1951. Total for the year 
1951, through November 30 is over 40,000,000 
feet. 

Shipment of the 10,000,000 feet for which 
local firms have just won contracts must all 
be shipped by June 15, 1952, and the loading 
is expected to start in February. 

Alan Bowers, assistant manager and sales 
manager for the Fairhurst Lumber Co., said 
the Pacific Fir Sales Co. received a contract 
for 4,900,000 feet; Fairhurst Lumber Co., for 
1,350,000 feet; Twin Harbors Co. for 2,400,000. 

Other firms receiving contracts were the 
Don Russell Coast Pacific Co., 500,000 feet; 
the Simpson Logging Co. and the Triangle 
Lumber Corp. of New York, shipping out of 
Humboldt Bay, Bowers said. 

The large increase in lumber shipping out 
of Humboldt Bay in recent years is shown 
in figures just compiled by the Eureka Cham- 
ber of Commerce from J. H. Quill, of the 
Humboldt Stevedoring Co. 

The number of cargoes and shipments by 
year follow: 1946, nil; 1947, 5 cargoes, 5,824,- 
666 feet; 1948, 8 cargoes, 8,881,258 feet; 1949, 
9 cargoes, 6,710,149. feet; 1950, 20 cargoes, 
23,603,296 feet; 1951, to November 30, 25 
cargoes, 40,432,164 feet. 

(Strike conditions prevailed in lumber 
mills from February 1946 until April 1948.) 

Of the shipments in 1951, 9 cargoes total- 
ing 14,758,916 feet were shipped between 
January 1 and June 30; 16 cargoes totaling 
25,673,248 feet from July 1 to November 30. 

Until the last 6 months of 1951 there were 
no lumber shipments into Humboldt Bay. 
Up to November 30 these have totaled 13 
cargoes for a total of 5,930,709 feet. 

Loading in Humboldt Bay now is a ship 
which will carry 2,500,000 feet of Government 
lumber. Supervising the loading is Captain 
Pritchard, of the port of embarkation, San 
Francisco, 

Representatives of the Eureka chamber’s 
harbor committee and Humboldt County 
superviso;’s harbor committee met with \3en. 
J. A. Lester, commanding officer of the port 
of embarkation, San Francisco, this last Fri- 
day for the purpose of clarifying shipping 
into Humboldt Bay. 

In the past it has been necessary for lum- 
ber interests to bid as much as 2,500,000 feet 
before the Government would send a ship 
into Humboldt Bay. 

The results of this conference, which was 
also attended by representatives of the lum- 
ber procurement branch of the United States 
Army engineers from Portland, were that 
Eureka and Humboldt Bay are placed under 
the samg regulations as the Oregon and 
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Washington ports, and the Government will 
now send a ship to pick up a minimum of 
1,000,000 feet. 

The delegation from Eureka assured Gen- 
eral Lester and his staff that they would en- 
deavor to work out all problems which con- 
front the loading of a vessel such as bunker 
space, fresh water, stevedoring, pilots, provi- 
sions, etc. 

General Lester and his staff were very help- 
ful in clarifying any point of differences and 
the group that attended the meeting feel 
that they will always get the greatest con- 
sideration from General Lester. 

It was decided at the conference that the 
Eureka chamber will act as a clearing agency 
for the port of embarkation in San Francisco, 
keeping them posted as to the most advisable 
times for ships to call here. 

Attending the meeting Friday from Hum- 
boldt County were William Smulli, Theo- 
dore Weissich, Arch Lefors, C. E Magnusson, 
H. R. Halvorsen, T. R. Lannin, Walter Meyers, 
R. F. Denbo, and Alan Bowers. 


Resolution of Colorado River Water Users 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 7 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the two at.ached resolutions adopt- 
ed at the eighth annual meeting of the 
Colorado River Water Users Association 
on December 6-8, 1951, at Las Vegas, 
Nev., shou'd be called to the attention of 
Congress. I, therefore, under unanimous 
consent, place them in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Resolution 3 


Resolved, That the Colorado River Water 
Users Association favors and urges the adop- 
tion by the Congress of legislation directing 
that all Federal officers shall, in carrying 
out functions relating to water develop- 
ment, conform to State water laws in like 
manner as the Secretary of the Interior is 
directed by section 8 of the Reclamation Act 
of 1902. ' 

Attest: 


RAYMOND MATTHEW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Resolution 5 


Whereas the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission has made public its re- 
port recommending the definition by Con- 
gress of national water policy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Colorado River Water 
Users Association, That it recognizes the 
urgert necessity of clarification of national 
policy and commends the active considera- 
tion of measures to that end; be it further 

Resolved, That this association emphati- 
cally urges that in working out plans for the 
handling of water development it is indis- 
pensable that representatives of the States 
be accorded an equal voice with the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government in the 
making of decisions relating to such develop- 
ment. 

Attest: 

RAYMOND MATTHEW, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Fiasco in Korea Not MacArthur’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH ® 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Bill Cunningham, writing in a 
Boston paper last week, has an interest- 
ing article after conferring with Maj. 
Gen. Frank E. Lowe, United States Army, 
retired. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the following 
article: 


A DIsTrIncuIsHEeD GENERAL TALKS—FIASCO IN 
Korea Nort MACARTHUR'S 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

HarRISON, MAInE.—General MacArthur was 
right in all phases of his Korean campaign, 
in the opinion of President Truman's own 
personal observer, Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, 
United States Army (retired), now resident 
here. Furthermore, General MacArthur 
would have won a smashing victory that 
would have cleared all Korea of Communists 
and given the U. N. commanding stature 
but for the interference of the State Depart- 
ment, which influenced the Chief Executive 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, plus the Secre- 
tary of Defense, George Catlett Marshall, all 
of whom hated MacArthur's guts, mostly be- 
cause they envy his genius. 

As it is, thousands of American lives have 
been sacrificed for very little, if anything, 
and the best we figure to get now is a “dis- 
graceful stalemate,” that will lose us face 
all over the Oriental world, and leave us 
in an undefined position. 

That’s the way a hard-boiled reporter 
would summarize what the Presidential “pri- 
vate eye” said in a long talk we had before 
the open fireplace in his spacious farm 
home here last night. 

I, however, have to be considerably softer 
boiled, and to explain a number of things. 
For one item, as readers of this column 
know, I’ve been a close friend of what is 
now unquestionably this Nation’s distin- 
guished citizen soldier for a lengthening 
number of years. 

I didn’t rush at him when he came home 
after a year of observing, and enduring, all 
the good and bad of Korea, scribbling al- 
most daily reports to his former boss on the 
Truman committee. 

I knew we'd meet somewhere in good sea- 
son, and that if he felt like talking he would, 
and that he’d start it. If he didn't, no 
amount of fancy attempts at interviewing 
would get anything out of him. He felt 
like talking about it, and for the first time, 
last night. 

The next thing that needs to be well un- 
derstood is that he has no axes to grind, 
he isn’t running for anything, nor looking 
for anything, and isn’t even taking sides in 
the Truman-MacArthur controversy even at 
this late date, He's just a tired old warrior, 
home at last from what's undoubtedly his 
final tour. I think he considers it to have 
been a tragic mission, or, to have had, at 
least, a tragic ending, and it’s all the more 
tragic to him because he's in the unique 
position of being utterly loyal to both men. 


LOYAL TO TRUMAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


His relations with the President began 
when, as a reserve officer and a Republican, 
he found himself assigned to the Democratic 
Senator as military executive of the Tru- 
man committee. Frank's an old-fashioned, 
étraight-grained American who puts service 
to the country above anything and every- 
thing, including political partisanship, 





There was naturally politics in the Truman 
committee, but there was no politics with 
Frank, nor, believe it or not, very many with 
the Truman of that investigatory period. 

More and more, Truman, suspicious of him 
at first, began to depend upon Frank, and 
when he became President, Mr. Truman kept 
calling in the Maine Republican and send- 
ing him, airborne, on confidential missions 
to the Philippines, Japan, the continent, et 
cetera. To this day, nobody but the two 
men know what they were. There's a lot 
more to the story of their unique relation- 
ship, but that’s the general background. 

“I am utterly and completely loyal to 
Harry Truman, the individual,” Prank Lowe 
said last night, “and I will be until I die. I 
don’t care for his political party, and I de- 
spise the crooks and scoundrels, the thieves 
and chiselers who'd taken advantage of him 
and have even misied him. * * *” But 
£0 much for Truman. 

“So far as I'm concerned,” he also said, 
“MacArthur can do no wrong. I think he’s 
not only the greatest military genius we 
have, but that he’s the greatest that ever 
lived. That includes Napoleon, Genghis 
Khan, Julius Caesar—any of them. And if 
nothing else proved it, Korea did, or would 
have continued to, if they'd left him alone. 

“Don't forget, Korea was dumped into his 
lap. Korea hadn't been his responsibility. 
He hadn't had anything to do with it. May- 
be the less said about those who had, the 
better. But all at once 14 fully equipped, 
and combat trained, Russian strength, divi- 
sions of North Koreans attacked a lot of 
poorly armed, scarcely organized South Ko- 
reans, trained only for police work, and word 
was flashed to MacArthur, “‘Your’e in com- 
mand. Stop em!’ 


ONE OF THE GREATEST FEATS OF UNITED STATES 
ARMS 


“We later captured the plans for that 
smash, which were undoubtedly Russian 
drawn. The target was Pusan, which meant 
all Korea, and any American general such as 
Patton or Ernie Harmon who couldn’t have 
taken Pusan with that plan and that superi- 
ority in 48 hours, would have been relieved 
of his command. Thanks to MacArthur's 
genius and the unbelievable bravery and 
adaptability of the American soldier, they 
haven't got to Pusan even yet. 

“All MacArthur had to throw in front of 
them that first day were two stripped down 
companies of riflemen—about 300 kids who'd 
been housekeeping, not practising combat 
tactics, in Japan. He flew them into action 
within 2 hours and managed to get the rest 
of their battalion in by the next day. But 
the 300 Americans with nothing but rifles, in 
addition to such South Koreans as could 
find anything to shoot, managed to deploy 
the well rehearsed attack of those 14 Red 
divisions of at least 10,000 men each. It’s one 
of the greatest feats in the history of Ameri- 
can ams. © *° °°” 

I intend to go into more detail about all 
this in the coming Sunday’s Herald, so here 
I'll merely summarize. 

As soon as the Korean action developed 
into something serious, the President sent 
for Frank Lowe-again. He’d retired to his 
farm here in Harrison by then, and had even 
given his uniforms to some West Point cadets. 
The man by now was in his sixties. He'd 
served through both World Wars, and quite 
a while both before and after the second one. 
Purthermore, he wasn’t too physically strong. 

“You're my old executive, Frank,” the 
President told him, “I’m recalling you to ac- 
tive duty. I want you to go to Korea and 
keep me informed.” 

Frank took the full treatment. He got 
there in time to join the hard fight upward 
from the southern perimeter. He was in on 
the Inchon landing, the recapture of Seoul, 
the crossing of the 38th parallel. He was in 
the drive to the Yalu that brought the 
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Chinese in. He was caught in the reservoir. 
and in the move backward toward the Hung- 
nam beachhead, and he was with the very 
lust men lifted off that beachhead the bitter 
Christmas Eve of a year ago. 

He scribbled reports to the President con- 
stantly, but, so there could be no charge of 
double dealing, a copy of every one also went 
to MacArthur. So nobody could charge he 
was ther? to try to influence the strategy, he 
made a meticulous point of staying away 
from all briefing conferences. He was a 
soldier's soldier. He stayed with the troops, 
and mostly at the front, reporting on their 
condition, the performance of their weapons, 
the general state of their supplies and such. 

PERSONAL CABLES NEVER DELIVERED 

He thought MacArthur right and he became 
increasingly disturbed because of the anti- 
MacArthur propaganda in certain elements 
of the Stateside press, and the apparent turn- 
ing of his Chief, the President. He thought 
a break could be prevented, and he tried to 
get what he considered to be the truth 
through to the President. When he returned 
after it was all over, he discovered some of his 
urgent and personal cables to the President, 
whose personal officer he was, had never 
reached the President. One of them was an 
effort to get the President to call off the 
celebrated Wake Island conference, or, at 
least, to grant him an audience first at Hono- 
lulu. Were they deliberately intercepted, 
and the President deliberately misled? 

Read on here, Sunday, but in the mean- 
while, I've just been visiting with some 
sobering history in the person of a weary, 
but well-loved, friend. 





Resolution for Investigation of Newark 
Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in my extension of re- 
marks the resolution quoted below rela- 
tive to the operations at the Newark 
Airpert: 

RESOLUTION FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
FoR AIRPORT 


Whereas the continued expansion of op- 
erations at the Newark Airport are becom- 
ing an ever greater nuisance affecting the 
peace, quiet, and health of the residents of 
the city of Newark, and even of the residents 
of the surrounding areas of Newark, Union, 
Elizabeth, and others even further removed, 
and as by recent accident established have 
become a danger to the lives of the reside:ats 
in said areas; and 

Whereas it is desirable to have an investi- 
gation of these conditions made by the very 
highest authority with a view to a full solu- 
tion of this serious problem, including con- 
sideration of the relocation of the Newark 
Airport before further, larger investment is 
made therein: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Newark, That Robert C. Hen- 
drickson and H. Alexander Smith, United 
St»tes Senators from New Jersey; Alfred E. 
Driscoll, Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey; Robert W. Kean, Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
and Hugh J. Addonizio, Representatives to 
Congress from Essex County; and Alfred C. 
Clapp, Senator from Essex County; and the 
Essex County representatives in the New 
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Jersey Legislature be, and they hereby are, 
requested to use their very best offices to 
initiate an investigation by the United 
State; Senate of the operation of the New- 
ark Airport, and the activities of the Port 
c* New York Authority and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in regard thereto; 
and b2 it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Alfred E, 
Driscoll, Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey, demand that the Port of New York Au- 
thority suspend the expenditure of any fur- 
ther funds for capital improvements in the 
said Newark Airport pending the aforesaid 
investigation; and 1» it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be instructed 
to forward copies of this resolution to Rob- 
ert C. Hendrickson and H. Alexander Smith, 
United States Senators from New Jersey; 
Alfred E. Driscoll, Governor of the State of 
New Jersey; Robert W. Kean, Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr., and Hugh J. Addonizio, Rep- 
resentatives to Congress from Essex County; 
and Alfred C. Clapp, senator from Essex 
County; and the Essex County representa- 
tives i. the New Jersey Legislature. 





Establishment of a Minerals Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING !° 


OF NEVADA Ee 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, following 
my continuously expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the ineffectiveness of the pres- 
ent defense minerals setup, and the ina- 
bility of the Federal program to func- 
tion, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5964, 
designed to establish a Minerals Depart- 
ment of the Government, and adding a 
new member to the President’s Cabinet. 
The legislation is a drastic move toward 
separating the entire minerals division 
from the Department of the Interior. 

To understand my action it is neces- 
sary to know the historical background 
relating to the matter of minerals. Our 
original Federal Government made no 
provision for mining and minerals, be- 
cause there was substantially no such 
industry at that time. The founding 
fathers of this country provided for a 
Department of Interior and a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which two govern- 
mental departments acted as sort of 
catch-alls. They acquired authority 
simply by virtue of their convenience 
and accessibility. 

As our country expanded and grew 
the preponderance of Interior Depart- 
ment interests rested in irrigation, recla- 
imation, power, and other related mat- 
ters. The Division of Minerals, while 
steadily becoming a vital part of our 
economy, could only be given a second- 
hand glance by the Departmnt of the 
Interior. There was a time when the 
Bureau of Mines came under the De- 
partment of Commerce. Today, after 
some 150 years of growth, our national 
economy rests almost entirely upon our 
supply of iron, coal, oil, metals, and min- 
erals. It is a minerals economy. 

It is high time that we have a Cabi- 
net officer who can go to bat topside for 
the minerals industry, and who will not 
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have to defend irrigation, reclamation, 
and public power, as well. Mining has 
come into its own. In the early days 
the minerals industry represented, figu- 
ratively speaking, only a small tail on 
the economic dog. The tail is now begin- 
ning to wag the dog, for it is as big as 
the dog. Furthermore, public power, ir- 
rigation, and reclamation are largely 
concerned with and bound up with poli- 
tics. It is necessary that we separate 
the Minerals Division of our economy 
from the Interior Department, particu- 
larly with regard to its place in national 
defense, and bring it under the supervi- 
sion of a Cabinet cfficer who has no oth- 
er function than to defend the minerals 
industry. Considering the gravity of 
the situation we now face in relation to 
the national defense effort, minerals 
should now have first priority in our 
present economy. 

The proposed Secretary of Mineral Re- 
sources, as provided for in H. R. 5964, 
would be charged, among cther things, 
with the duty cf preventing foreign en- 
creachments upon cur domestic mining 
economy, at the same time seeing to it 
that we had emple minerals of all kinds 
to keep the economy rolling. 





The War in Korea 


EXTENSICN CF REMARKS 
° 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 S 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a letter which was written, judging 
by the handwriting, vy an elderly gen- 
tleman. It is dated January 6 and was 
written from New Mexico. The letter 
was not addressed to me but to the 
House of Congress. Since the return 
address shows that it was sent by a per- 
son from New Mexico, our efficient post- 
master sent it to my office. 

This letter reflects the thinking of 
many people in the light of the indecisive 
events in Korea and since it is addressed 
to the Congress as a whole, I have ob- 
tained the unanimous consent of the 
House to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp for all to read. 

The letter reads as follows: 

To the House or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIRS AND FRIENDS: We have been in a 
war in Korea for over a year, and so far we 
haven't gained anything that I can see. We 
have only got thousands of our men and 
boys killed and captured, as many as we lost 
in the other war. So if we don’t get some- 
thing done right away, we are going to lose 
our country. Why doesn’t someone look into 
this thing and go to work and use all the 
things we have to get that war over, for if we 
fight our men down to nothing and can’t 
whip that place, how can we win when we 
have to go into war with all the countries 
over there? : 

I don't believe in war, but if it has to be, 
I believe in going into it with everything 
that we have to get it over with. We cannot 
win a war by just talking and not putting 
things into action. We have never lost a war 
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yet, but we will if this isn’t started out in a 
different way. Wh, not try to see if we can’t 
get this one over and not drag along until 
it is too late? 

I want us to have a free country just like 
we have always had so that is why I am 
sending this letter. I don’t want our coun- 
try to fall into the hands of the country 
over across the waters, so if it takes an all- 
out war to get it over, the quicker we start 
the better off we will be, it seems to me. So 
let’s try to keep our country just like we 
always have. 

Yours truly, 
J. A. NICHOLAS. 





When Churchill Comes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS !2 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
onday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
Prime Minister Churchill’s present mis- 
sion to America and his forthcoming talk 
to a joint session of the Congress, I 
think many Members of the House and 
Senate will find of real interest an gdito- 
rial from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot- 
News, of December 30, 1951, entitled 
“When Churchill Comes.” 

Several months ¢go, a group of new 
Members of the House were present at a 
very informative talk given by President 
Umstatt, of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., of Canton, Ohio. This organization 
has two plants in England, and Lence 
Mr. Umstatt is in close touch with the 
British Isles and their problems. His 
views on Britain’s future were practically 
the same as those expressed in the edi- 
torial mentioned above, especially on 
the necessity of realizing that a satura- 
tion point has been reached in the abil- 
ity of the islands to support their present 
and growing population. The question 
then is whether the steps taken shall be 
those of a merchant continuing to put 
money into a losing venture or whether 
he should recognize the inevitable at 
once, 

This editorial handles the situation 
very frankly from all angles, and is from 
the viewpoint of one who has recently 
returned from an intense study of con- 
ditions in England, and who has a per- 
sonal relationship with those English- 
men who have the responsibility of solv- 
ing her probiems. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WHEN CHURCHILL COMES 

No man in political life today rates a mdre 
kindly and respectful welcome from the 
American people than Winston Churchill, the 
stout-hearted war leader who is now at the 
helm of the British Empire once more. It is 
generally assumed that when he visits us he 
will expect to take away with him something 
more substantial than our best wishes. 

Britain is in dire trouble today, and 
Churchill may be Britain’s last chance to sur- 
vive as a great power. We are obligated by 
self-interest as well as sympathy and kin- 
ship to assist Churchill and his country gen- 
erously and constructively. There can be no 
question of our keen desire to be of the 
utmost help to the people who held Hitler at 
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bay at such great self-sacrifice while we pre- 
pared our forces. 

It does not follow, however, that we are 
obligated to or warranted in subsidizing Brit- 
ain’s errors of policy. It is always on the 
conscience of the donor to help constructively 
and to avoid thoughtless and indiscriminate 
giving. We should help Britain to rise again; 
we should avoid helping her to sink lower in 
the mire of costly and wasteful statism. 

Britain obviously needs help in dollars so 
that she may avoid immediate bankruptcy. 
But such aid would not be a solution of any 
fundamental problem. 

Britain’s greatest need is for an export 
market, not only for her products, but for 
her people. The “tight little island” is sim- 
ply incapable of supporting 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, in an era of empire contraction. 

Two centuries earlier, Britain might have 
faced a similar crisis. But then, Britain was 
saved by two simultaneous and complemen- 
tary developments: The emigration of Brit- 
ishers from the home island to America, Aus- 
tralia and other empire outposts, and the 
development of that Empire to furnish the 
home island with trade and markets. 

Touay, the Empire is rapidly contracting 
as the tide of nationalism sweeps over Asia 
and the Pacific and threatens the Near East 
and Africa. If Britain could be relieved of 
her surplus labor through emigration, she 
might still maintain economic and social 
health. But she is being sealed tight by 
a fantastic development of social progress 
that makes the odds against the risk of 
emigration overwhelming. 

It is hardly likely that the Britishers who 
settled America and Australia would have 
braved the forbidding scenes if they were 
chained to home by socialized medicine as 
well as all the other shabby but nonethe- 
less substantial welfare benefits. It is this 
social progress in Britain that deprives the 
people of a motive or incentive for ad- 
venturous emigration and thereby per- 
petuates and aggravates Britain's rapid 
decline. 

Aside from stopgap help, the only real 
help we can give the British people would 
lie in Dominion or possibly African develop- 
ment to attract millions of immigrants from 
the home islands. Such constructive help 
is not available as long as we continue to 
help subsidize the welfare benefits that bind 
the British people to the secure penury of 
their homeland. 

The only real help for the British people, 
short of the impossible and undesirable 
remedy of restoring and expanding their em- 
pire, is to help them regain an incentive for 
exporting about 10,000,000 of their people 
to lands awaiting development. 

Money spent in sound development plans 
would be an investment on which we might 
realize social as well as financial profit. But 
money spent to keep Britain's surplus popu- 


statist welfare would not only be down the 
drain, but actually harmful to the British 
and the world. 





Lack of Confidenci: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HOEVEN. + Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
which appeared in the Des Moines Reg- 


% 


—_ Des Moines, Iowa, on January 11, 


Seems To Be a Lack or CONFIDENCE HERE 


We attended a luncheon Thursday at 
which a news announcer was summarizing 
the morning's news. 

“Mr. Truman,” he intoned, “has given up 
the idea of a special commission to ferret 
out graft and corruption in Government. In- 
stead, the President has charged Attorney 
General McGrath with this task.” 

The room exploded in an uproar of 
laughter. 





Address by Senator Martin Before the 
National Convention of the Military 
Order of the World Wars at the Valley 
Forge Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN! 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
release issued by me on October 23, 1951, 
dealing with an address which I delivered 
before the national convention of the 
Military Order of the World Wars, at the 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper release was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, October 22.—The real way to 
defeat communism is to show the world the 
superiority of the free way of life as exem- 
plified by the United States, Senator Epwarp 
MARTIN said today. 

Senator MARTIN addressed the national 
convention of the Military Order of the World 
Wars at its annual service and 
massing of the colors ceremony at the Valley 
Forge Military Academy. The ceremony fol- 
lowed a tour of Valley Forge by the conven- 
tion delegates and the session of the 
converition in Independence Hall. 

Senator MakTIn warned that “a godless ide- 
ology” has gripped the imagination of one- 





joyed under our system. 

Nevertheless, he asserted, the Nation must 
be made strong and kept strong as a shield 
against aggressive Soviet ambition to domi- 
nate and enslave the free nations of the 
earth. 
He called o— the home ane to match 

courage and sacrifice of the fighting 
front of American in Korea. He 
urged that all levels of government elimi- 
nate every nonessential expenditure while 
we build America’s defensive strength. These 


9 people ° 
have mistakenly sold out liberty in the false 
hope that they would have security. They 
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have compromised with the tyranny of the 
state. They have so weakened themselves 
that they cannot defend themselves nor re- 
gain the freedom they have surrendered. 

“We cannot defeat communism by force. 
It must be defeated in a better way. It must 
be defeated by demonstrating that the 
American way of life is the best in the 
world’s history. Let all Americans show the 
world that individual freedom under our 
form of government has given more of the 
good things of life to more people than 
any other form of government thus far de- 
veloped. 

“The facts and the evidence are all on 
our side. If we utilize them properly, they 
will defeat communism without war and 
will bring us peace with justice. 

“It should be the paramount objective 
of patriotic organizations, such as the Mili- 
tary Order of World Wars, to help build 
an invincible defense for the United States. 

“Such a defense calls for material, mili- 
tary, and spiritual strength, and the great- 
est and most important of these is spiritual 
strength. 

“Americans who have forgotten the simple 
basic love of God, country, and home, must 
be taught again these fundamental virtues. 
We must all stand for honor, principle, and 
integrity in Government, in politics, in busi- 
ness, and in our private lives. 

“We must demand economical anc effi- 
cient government. 

“We must understand our duty to the less 
fortunate and our duty to the memory of 
the brave men who fought and died that 
the American dream could be realized. 

“We glorify America as the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. We would 
not be freemen if we had not possessed brave 
men—brave men on the frontiers to clear 
the wilderness, brave men in battle, brave 
men in our courts and legislative halls, and 
brave men in our schools and churches to 
teach our children American patriotism and 
to fight for decency, honor, and self-reliance. 

“The greatest monument we can erect to 
the memory of our departed comrades is a 
sound and dynamic America, based upon the 
ideals of the founding fathers—hard work, 
thrift, perseverance, self-reliance, tolerance, 
and the love of God.” 





Dunn, N. C., Named Model OPS Town 
EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH j¢ 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a news item 
published in the W t of 
yesterday, it being an Press 
dispatch from Dunn, N.C. In this item 
is told the story of 100 percent cooper- 
ation with the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion and the approval of Dunn as the 
Office of Price Stabilization’s model town 
of the Nation. 

Regardless of what may or may not be 
thought about all the activities of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, neverthe- 
less, I think it is something worth while 
when the citizens of a community strive 
to cooperate with the Government and 
receive such a citation as the city of 
Dunn in North Carolina has received. 

I am sure that the people of North 
Carolina join with me in extending our 
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congratulations and felicitations upon 
this recognition. , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dunn, N. C., NAMED Move. OPS Town 

(By Bryan Haislip) 


Dunn, N. C., November 3.—This is OPS 
Model Town, United States of America. 

Of all the towns in the country, Dunn 
was the first voluntarily to get 100 percent 
in line with Office of Price Stabilization 
filing requirements. 

The cooperative spirit of the town’s busi- 
nessmen won the commendation of Price 
Stabilizer Michael DiSalle. He called Dunn's 
record a challenge to the cities of the United 

tates. 

7 Dunn citizens—over 6,000 in all—took the 
news calmly. Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials who worked to promote 100 percent 
compliance were pleased with the success; 
storekeepers and businessmen were glad to 
have the filing task behind them. 

The man in the street was not much 
impressed. “Isn’t everyone supposed to get 
straight with the OPS any way?” one farmer 
asked. 

To tourists passing through on north- 
south United States Highway 301, Dunn 
can’t look much different from a hundred 
other farming communities along the route. 
Town and country meet in its stores, tobacco 
auction markets, movie theaters and 
churches. 

“We're a typical agricultural town,” ex- 
plained Mayor Ralph Hanna. Industry is 
limited to a fertilizer factory, a farm imple- 
ments manufacturer and a company that 
makes candy. 

Hanna, a youthful 41, went to work when 
he learned Dunn had a chance to get on 
the map as the OPS model town. A pre- 
liminary survey showed the town already 
had a high compliance record. The district 
OPS office in Raleigh, N. C., suggested that 
the town try for a 100 percent record. 

The Dunn Chamber of Commerce, spark- 
plugged by manager Joseph M. McCullers, 
rounded up its forces for a voluntary cam- 
paign. Within 48 hours, a business census 
was completed listing 288 firms, their type 
of business and location. 

Mayor Hanna named an OPS volunteer 
committee which worked with price officials 
and local businesses to get everyone steered 
to the right kind of regulation. Dunn's two 
newspapers and its radio station joined in 
the drive. 

In less than a week the job was completed. 
Every business—from fruit-stand dealers to 
@ sugar-cured-ham packinghouse—had its 
OPS requirements in order. 

Cooperation did it, agreed Mayor Hanna 
and chamber of commerce officials. 

“If you point out something that must be 
done, the people of Dunn will do it,” ex- 
plained McCullers. “Like in most places, 
Shey will lag along until you show them the 
job.” 

Auto dealer Earl Westbrook, who headed 
the mayor’s committee, said businessmen 
put up no strenuous objections to OP's red 
tape. 

“It’s not like it was in World War II, under 
the OPA,” he said. Record-keeping under 
the old Office of Price Administration got 
to be a severe headache, Westbrook recalled. 

Larger firms recognized the need to get 
the job done. Smaller businessmen needed 
a little prodding, but got willingly in line. 

For their efforts, the Dunn folks got a 
telegram from Price Boss DiSalle with his 
heartiest congratulations. * * *” 

“The people of Dunn have demonstrated 
that OPS at work is fundamentally a mat- 


ter of local action in the American way,” Di- 
Salle declared. 


Pleased, but a little surprised that doing 
what had to be done brought such recogni- 
tion, the people of Dunn accepted the title 
of “CPS Model Town, U. S. A.,” in stride. 

They couldn’t take time to get too ex- 
cited—other civic projects were taking their 
attention. The American Legion is working 
on plans for acquiring a fairgrounds and 
the Woman's Club is trying to build a com- 
munity building. 


Address by Senator Martin Before the An- 
nual Conference of the National Guard 
Association of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IG 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 > 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a newspaper 
release issued by me under the date of 
October 24, 1951, dealing with an ad- 
dress which I delivered before the an- 
nual conference 0. the National Guard 
Association of the United States. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper release was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24.—The ac- 
tion of the Army high command in break- 
ing up National Guard units is “ruthless and 
unsound,” United States Senator Epwarp 
MarTIN, Republican of Pennsylvania, de- 
clared here today. 

He spoke at the annual conference of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States. Senator MaRTIN, a former president 
of the association, was commanding gen- 
eral of the Twenty-eighth Division, Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, and trained that di- 
vision for overseas service in World War II. 

The policy of stripping National Guard 
units of their officers and key noncommis- 
sioned officers for replacements is harmful to 
morale and efficiency, Senator MarTIN as- 
serted. 

“War in the Republic of the United States 
is the business of all the people. National 
defense is the great purpose of government 
and in our system the people are the gov- 
ernment,” he said. 

“General Washington's plan called for a 
well-regulated militia—well organized and 
well established. He also wanted a small but 
the best Regular Army in the world; also a 
powerful Navy. 

“His plan called for disciplining and train- 
ing the Nation’s citizens. It was based on 
the theory that if the people are to retain 
their liberties the wars of a Republic must 
be fought by the people. 

“The defense of our rich heritage of freee 
dom and independence must include indus- 
try, agriculture, and all our free institu- 
tions. 

“Men must fight with every possible of- 
fensive and defensive weapon. Long and in- 
tensive training is required to make a soldier. 
In that training we must not forget the 
iron requirements of modern war. 

“Proper organizations are of paramount 
importance. The National Guard plan of 
having units in various localities is sound. 
From the days of the Roman legions, wise 
commanders have known that men are more 
easily controlled and that they attain greater 
gallantry in battle when they fight by the 
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side of comrades that know and understand 
them. 

“We have found this true of our own 
troops in every war we have fought from the 
Indian wars down to this day. The British 
and other nations have had the same ex- 
perience. Great Britain’s territorials fight as 
armies. Russia is following the same pat- 
tern. 

“Breaking up National Guard wnits is 
ruthless and unsound. We know that the 
civilian components must have more train- 
ing at the home stations. In every way the 
spirit of all those involved becomes more 
and more important. Napoleon stated that 
of all the qualities of an efficient army, the 
spirit, or the morale, was the most important. 
That is why historical units must be pre- 
served. 

“It is important to the future of our Na- 
tion to retain the State status of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

“If the States do not keep their part in 
our national defense, another long step will 
be taken toward complete centralization of 
our Government. 

“Each step in that direction, whether it 
concerns public health, education, welfare, 
or transportation, deprives us of a portion of 
our liberties. 

“I am one of those who profoundly believe 
in a continuance of the basic structure of 
our form of government, with its three lev- 
els—local, State, and Federal. That struc- 
ture is the strength of our Nation. Our 
freedom depends upon each level performing 
its function as prescribed by the founders 
of this Republic. 

“Let us consider briefly some of the things 
we should do to meet our defense problems. 

“First, we should have the best trained 
Regular Army in the world, its size depending 
upon circumstances and future situations, 
Cost is also an important consideration. We 
must make sure that we get a dollar’s worth 
of defense for every dollar we spend. 

“Second, we should have a National Guard 
composed of selected citizens, with their 
training supervised by the best and most 
patriotic brains of the Regular Army. 

“Third, we should have a great Reserve 
Corps consisting of those citizens willing 
to give time to military training. 

“Fourth, in order that the different com- 
ponents may have the officers and enlisted 
strength required for the various units, this 
country should approve a system of universal 
military training. 

“In this way every young man would have 
basic military training. When this is com- 
pleted he would serve in the Regular Army 
for a certain period, or in the National Guard 
for a longer period, or a still longer period 
in the Reserve. 

“This would give every able-bodied Amer- 
ican his opportunity to do his bit. It would 
give us a continually trained Reserve in case 
of national emergency. Those qualified 
would enter specialists’ schools for training 
as Officers for professional or technical work. 

“This plan, if properly administered, can 
be carried out at a cost so the United States 
can remain solvent. If we do rot remain 
solvent our plan of government is defeated. 

“Fifth, plans and blueprints must be ready 
at all times for the swift conversion of in- 
dustry and agriculture to meet the needs of 
any emergency that may arise. 

“We all desire peace, but until we learn, as 
individuals and as nations, to live as di- 
rected by the Ten Commandments, powerful 
navies and strong armies will be required to 
maintain the peace of the world. 

“We must teach and preach right living. 
We must teach thrift, economy, and self- 
reliance. The lights of righteous relations 
among men have been burning low in many 
parts of the world. 

“The lust for power has caused men to 
go mad and we must all learn that men, 
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regardless of ability, possess no magic that 
will bring peace to the world through treaties 
or wishful thinking. 

“Our history records the mistakes, dis- 
appointments and needless shedding of 
blood, yet regardless of these, all the way 
from Lexington to Korea, with countless 
intervening mileposts marking glorious 
achievements, runs the victorious road trav- 
eled by the citizen-soldier of America. 

“Citizens should realize the importance of 
the American system of defense which has 
made us strong in war and powerful in peace. 
It fosters all things American. It creates a 
clean, intelligent citizenship. It inspires 
love for law and order. It teaches the tradi- 
tions of the Nation. 

“It is worth defending and so long as there 
is an American arm to strike, we know that 
it will be defended.” 





The European Situation and Our Defense 
Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 1 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
January 14, in the Washington Times- 
Herald, there was published an article 
written by the columnist, George Sokol- 
sky, touching upon the European situa- 
tion as it relates to our defense activities. 
Mr. Sokolsky points out some very inter- 
esting British and French views. We 
should give serious consideration to 
many of the angles pointed out by this 
distinguished columnist. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THEsE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It is apparent that the British and the 
French are convinced that the United States 
is overfearful of a general war. Both coun- 
tries are anxious not to be loaded down with 
devastating war budgets; both countries are 
unwilling to contribute too heavily, in man- 
power, to a European army. Both countries 
suffer from the surprising effectiveness of 
Soviet propaganda in their countries. 

It is often suggested that as they are 
Europeans, they ought to know, better than 
we do, whether the Russians are the menace 
they seem to be. 

But what exactly is it that they know? It 
is that the United States is not withdrawing 
the divisions of Americans stationed in 
Europe; that American industry is piling up 
production, utilizing American man-hours 
and American raw materials for European 
defenses; that American airplanes and atom 
bombs delivered by Americans will be avail- 
able at whatever the zero hour may be. 

Two general wars have taught them that 
they can depend upon the United States, as 
the President's speech to Congress continues 
to indicate. 

That they know. And what they ask is 
that we require smaller contributions from 
them. The British cannot do much because 
they are busy in Malaya; the French cannot 
do much because they are busy in French 
Indonesia. The British require more money 
because they are having a difficult time keep- 
ing up their dollar reserves. 


The Prench complain that it costs them as 
much in Indochina as they receive under the 
Marshall plan, so they really got nothing 
from the United States because it all equal- 
ized. In other words, if it cost the United 
States somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000,000 and more than 103,000 casual- 
ties in Korea, why not in French Indochina? 

Apparently, that is where we stand with 
our allies and it is a bit difficult to grasp 
what General Eisenhower and W. Averell 
Harriman and all the bright people who 
handle our future have been doing in Europe. 
The fill pages with lots of words 
which do not bear analysis, because when 
results are measured against statements, the 
sides of the ledger do not balance. It is 
difficult to formulate in plain language what 
has happened. 

And we are now assured that there will 
be no war in 1952. That is what Winston 
Churchill tells us, and it is a happy state- 
ment. 

But how do we translate those words into 
action? Do we stop mobilizing our industry 
for military purposes? Do we take controls 
off prices, wages, profits, and rents? Do we 
stop exporting our sons and wealth to Europe? 
Do we discontinue the mobilization of our 
sons in armies that do not quite know where 
to go? What precisely does it mean to us 
to be freed from the fear of a general war? 

Mr. Churchill assures us that 1952 is to be 
“solid,” whatever that may mean. If it is 
as solid as Churchill says, we have either 
been misinformed or we are being misin- 
formed. We could use some facts. 

Actually, our peril is that we are being 
isolated by our allies. They do not want war 
any more than we do. Probably Stalin does 
not want war any more than we do. 

But again, we have to define war. It is 
no longer the conventional battlefield at 
which a field marshal gazes through a spy- 
glass. It is like feeding heroin to an entire 
nation. It is saddling the richest and most 
powerful nation with costs of preparation 
until bankruptcy results not from war but 
from the preparation for war; liberty is de- 
stroyed not by defeat in war but by the 
controls and regulations set up during the 
preparation for war. It is the planned de- 
struction of civilization. 

In the end socialism triumphs and there 
is no need to be so antagonistic to the ideas 
of the Kremlin; only the personalities be- 
come objectionable. All rulers become Titos. 

Winston Churchill does not mean that 
Kind of war, because he is still thinking in 
terms of marching soldiers and flying planes 
and diplomacy on a high level such as he 
experienced at Tehran and Yalta. But 
Stalin's diplomats are the thief, Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, and the wretch, Alger Hiss. His sol- 
diers organize strikes and infiltrate univer- 
sities. His fliers are the agents who steal 
plans out of laboratories and pervert gov- 
ernment officials, and subvert students still 
at college. 

It is a new type of warfare and it is not 
the kind of war that Winston Churchill 
means. And until he tells us that that war 
is over, we are not what he calls solid. We 
are in real danger from real causes, 





The Moral Strength of Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \3 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Moral Strength of Capi- 
talism,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the U. S. News & World 
Report of January 11, 1952. I think it 
is an excellent article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Morat STRENGTH oF CAPITALISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

Capitalism is not what the cartoonists 
used to draw in caricature years ago—the 
corpulent employer whose high hat or broad 
vest was dotted with dollar signs and whose 
powerful hands were portrayed as crushing 
his underpaid employes. 

Capitalism today has brought America the 
highest wage level and the highest standard 
of living that any nation has ever enjoyed 


upon capitalism as 
their real adversary. For the germs of in- 
fection are now regarded as so potent that 
everyone inside the Communist empire must 
be immunized against any facts concerning 
the successes of capitalism. 

The paradox, however, is that even in the 
United States very little is taught of capital- 
ism as an American ideology. Its virtues 
are as unfamiliar to conservatives as to radi- 
cals. 

We have neglected to define the true vir- 
tues of capitalism. We have been content 
to argue in the debates in recent years merely 
that capitalism works better than commu- 
nism and hence is to be preferred because of 
its material advantages. But that is not its 
chief merit nor its strongest appeal. 

Capitalism is a desirable system primarily 
because it alone recognizes the dignity of the 
individual. Its moral stature is derived from 
the great Judeo-Christian tradition which 
for centuries has embodied the ideals men 
strive for. 

Capitalism is both inspired and limited by 
the Ten Commandments. For the philos- 
ophy of capitalism not only inciudes the 
right to the lawful use of private property, 
unmolested by theft or viclence, but it im- 
poses also an obligation to practice that 
spirit of generosity and charity which must 
prevail among neighbors in a community. 

Capitalism is in essence the use of private 
savings to create and maintain jobs. The 
individual is recompensed for his toil in 
values commensurate with his worth. He 
receives wages for that toil long after his 
hands have become weary. His family con- 
tinues to receive compensation long after he 
has passed away. 

“Capital” is a synonym for individual 
thrift. It is as wrong for a capitalist to 
misuse the savings of investors as it is for 
a radical or socialist—in the name of an 
arbitrarily defined “public interest’”—to 
legislate policies that confiscate the savings 
of the citizens. Excessive spending of the 
people’s money, punitive levies and political 
tax rates are as unmoral as embezzlement of 
bank deposits. 

Capitalism in America is attacked by two 
sets of bitter critics—the Communists and 
their sympathizers who want to see the 
whole system demolished and those “lib- 
erals” and socialists whose program of pub- 
lic ownership or state capitalism is in reality 
a device to “rob Peter to pay Paul”—a means 
of penalizing individual success, and sub- 
sidizing the incompetent with public funds. 

Capitalism has built the most productive 
economic mechanism known to man. It has 
yielded the maximum of satisfactions to the 
maximum number of persons. 

What the American people have wrought is 
&@ worthy system of reward for individual en- 
deavor. 

“Profit” is the measure of reward in our 
economic order, but the satisfactions of con- 
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structive achievement yield also a psychic 
income not measurable in dollars and cents. 
Sometimes there is a tendency to suggest 
apologetically that perhaps money profits 
should be limited—as if incentive to pro- 
duce in quantity at a lower and lower price 
is not in the public interest. 

Sometimes critics who advocate a new 
economic order talk of the evils of the “profit 
motive”—as if the political motive is any 
less susceptible to abuse or as if the “serv- 
ice motive” were confined to government offi- 
cials alone. The instinct to serve one’s fel- 
low man finds expression as well in business 
and in the professions—indeed, wherever 
the lives of individuals are guided by a moral 
purpose. 

There is, therefore, no need for a new 
economic order to supplant capitalism. 
There is need for a renewal of faith in what 
capitalism can achieve. 

Let us give capitalism the accolade it de- 
serves—a system of economic advancement 
which is meritorious because it recognizes 
the moral right of the individual to the 
fruits of his toil—to his savings. 

Let us reaffirm the moral right of the em- 
ployer and the employe respectively to bar- 
gain for their wares in a free market un- 
coerced in any way by government. 

Let us insist on the exercise of the regula- 
tory power of government in the common 
interest so as to curb abuses of economic 
power, to prevent the use of unfair methods, 
and to promote competition. 

But let us also not fail to perceive that 
the power of self-regulation, based on moral 
and spiritual values, is, after all, the great- 
est single virtue that nourishes a healthy 
capitalism. 

Let us demonstrate to skeptics far and 
wide that a healthy capitalism means a 
healthy individualism and that this is the 
true prescription for communal well-being. 





The AMA on Health 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial published in the 
Washington Post of January 8 which 
discusses the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a public commission on health. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Tue AMA on HEALTH 


It is more out of sorrow than condemna- 
tion that we comment on the opposition of 
the president of the American Medical As- 
sociation to the new commission on the 
health needs of the Nation. We had hop:d 
that the AMA had learned from the i- 
different reception of its violent attacks on 
national health insurance that there is a 
great deal of public concern over the coun- 
try’s very real health needs. 

The charge by Dr. John W. Cline, the AMA 
president, that the appointment of the com- 
mission is a political move does a disservice 
to the chairman. Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
who heads President Truman’s new com- 
mission, is an outstanding medical authority 
whose integrity has been proved beyond 
question. He is a Republican, and he has 
On many occasions voiced his strong dis- 
agreement with the Ewing plan for com- 
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pulsory health insurance. But he also is 
concerned with the problem of providing bet- 
ter medical care for low-income families, 
and he hopes that the commission can come 
up with suggestions that will be acceptable 
to the public and to doctors alike. 

Nor does the charge of politics make sense. 
The 15-member commission has until the 
last of December this year to make its rec- 
Ommendations for improving the distribu- 
tion of health facilities and lowering the 
barriers to medical care. That means that 
the commission can issue its report after 
the election. The commission has no de- 
tailed directive to follow; it cam concern 
itself broadly with methods of meeting the 
health needs about which the public has 
shown deep feeling in a variety of opinion 
surveys. 

History is full of examples of how stand- 
patism and the refusal to make concessions 
have resulted in violent change; indeed, 
such ts the rationale of most revolutions. A 
good illustration is the nationalization of 
the cotton market by the British Labor 
Party. Time after time middle-of-the-road 
Conservatives pleaded with Liverpool cot- 
ton merchants to work out a compromise 
which would preserve the private operation 
of the cotton market. But the merchants 
refused to recognize the realities—and lost. 
Another example, of course, is the sad story 
of too little and too late in the oil negotia- 
tions with Iran. 

The danger is, if the opposition of the 
AMA to any sort of change persists, that the 
country some day may be saddled with an 
inferior scheme which would meet neither 
the objection of the doctors nor the real 
needs of the public. We cannot believe that 
the sour comment of the AMA head re- 
flects the irue attitude of American doctors 
who respect their pledge to serve the sick 
irrespective of circumstances. Some sort 
of better arrangement for medical care of 
families of low-income is bound to come. 
The determination of the health commis- 
sion to look realistically at all aspects of the 
problem could be greatly reinforced by pos- 
itive cooperation instead of negative crit- 
icism on the part of the medical association. 





Withdrawal of Disloyalty Charges Against 
Two Former Government Employees 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN *© 


OF PENNSYLVANIA Ni 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Miss 
Grace Patton, of North Carolina, and 
Miss Eleanor M. Deak, of Pennsylvania, 
have been under a cloud of suspicion 
for 4 years. That cloud has now been 
lifted. Inasmuch as the circumstances 
have received a great deal of publicity, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle dealing with the subject, written by 
Robert Roth and published in a recent 


issue of ae mo Se liek. 

There being no éction, the article 
was ordere:! to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CLoup Lirrs Arren 4 Years For CLEARED 
G-Grr_; Now SHE Can SHOP AROUND FOR 
4 HusBaND 

(By Robert Roth) 
WasHINGTON, January 12.—A young woman 
who lived under a cloud for 4 years, after 
having been fired from her Government job 
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for alleged disloyalty, started husband- 
shopping today. 

Pretty, 26-year-old Eleanor M. Deak, of 
Jermyn, Pa., near Scranton, couldn't start 
her quest sooner because young men who 
might normally have been attracted by her 
good looks and charm shied away from her. 
They didn’t want to get tied Up with a sus- 
pected subversive. 

But yesterday the Army, after a protracted 
court battle, admitted it was wrong in firing 
her in the first place and ordered her re- 
stored to duty, with back pay. So now she 
is dating again. 

“I want to be married,” she said. “Every 
girl does. But while this was going on there 
was no chance. I couldn't plan my life with 
a cloud hanging over it. 


“LONG NIGHTMARE 


“Most boys were afraid to be seen talking 
to me, let alone going out with me.” 

For Eleanor, yesterday marked the end of 
a long nightmare, a bad dream in which was 
plucked without warning from a job she 
loved, denied the society of decent people, 
pointed at with scorn as a traitor and de- 
nied a livelihood as a bad security risk, all 
because someone—as yet unnanred—accused 
her of associating with persons of whose ex- 
istence she was not at the time even aware. 

Eleanor Deak was never the kind of girl 
who might be expected to become involved 
in a minor cause celebre. 

Her father and mother were both born in 
Jermyn, Lackawanna County, as was she. 
Her father, John, drives a brewery truck, and 
her mother keeps house for the family. 

BROTHER IN THE ARMY 

She has a brother, John, 22, who is a 
sergeant in the Army, and a sister, Sarah, 
12, in school. 

Six years ago she went to work as a civilian 
employee of the Army and early in 1948 was 
sent to St. Louis as a clerk-stenographer in 
the Army finance center. 

She had a good time in St. Louis. She was 
captain of a girls’ basketball team and went 
to many dances, mostly at the YWCA. 

On March 1, 1948, she was summoned to 
the office of the colonel in charge. He 
handed her a letter informing her that she 
was then and there dismissed on charges of 
attending meetings open only to Commu- 
nists and evincing active sympathy with sub- 
versive organizations. 


SUMMARILY EVICTED 

“The only meetings I ever went to were at 
the Y,” she said. 

She tried to tell that to the colonel, but 
he wouldn't listen, probably because he 
couldn't. He was acting on orders. 

“I wasn't even allowed to go back to my 
desk,” she said. “An officer escorted me to 
the gate and put me out, while everybody 
stared. I couldn't collect the pay that was 
coming to me. I had to wire my mother for 
money to get home.” 

Eleanor talked it over with her family and 
decided to fight back. She came to Wash- 
ington the first time she had ever been here, 
and went to the Pentagon, figuring that 
Army headquarters was the place to get 
Army justice. 

NOTHING MORE WE CAN DO 

After days of wandering through endless 
corridors, she got to see a colonel. 

“You were given a letter when you were 
dismissed,” he told her. “There is nothing 
more we can do.” 

She went home then, for a while, but 
found she couldn’t get employment. No 
employer was interested after he heard where 
she worked last and why she left. 

She took part time jobs when she could 
get them, clerking, typing, picking huckle- 
berries, anything. Then a friend suggested 
she go to see Senator Epwarp MARTIN. 

Back she came to Washington, and this 
time fared better. Martin was interested. 
He told a young lawyer, Harry Maginnis, 
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then an aid on the Martin staff, to look into 
the case. Maginnis told Eleanor to get some 
character references. 


STONE WALL 


She had no trouble getting all she wanted 
at home, from the superintendent of schools, 
from Jermyn High School, where she was 
graduated with honors, from the pastor of 
the Greek Orthodox Church she attended, 
from leading citizens. 

But when she went back to St. Louis to get 
testimonials from those with whom she had 
worked, she ran into a stone wall. Orders 
had been issued that no one was to give 
her a character reference, and no one did. 
No one, she said, would even talk to her. 

By this time Martin had convinced him- 
self that there was much in the Deak case 
that needed checking. 

In the meanwhile, another young woman, 
Grace Patton, of Charlotte, N. C., was fired 
from the Army post in St. Louis in exactly 
the same way. 


SHE GETS A HEARING 


MarTIN compared notes with Senator 
C.iypE Hoey, North Carolina Democrat, and 
found that the two cases were almost 
identical. 

The two Senators teamed up and wrote to 
Kenneth Royall, then Secretary of the Army, 
demanding a review. Royall never acknowl- 
edged the letter. 

When Royall retired and Frank Pace suc- 
ceeded him as Army Chief, the request was 
renewed. 

This time they got some action. The 
Army refused to say who accused Miss Deak, 
or specifically of what, but it did grant a 
hearing at which she was permitted to an- 
rwer, but not ask, questions. 


I DON'T KNOW 


This was the way the interrogation went: 

“Question. How well do you know Gerhard 
Eisler? 

“Answer. I never heard of him. 

“Question. Who is Mother Bloor? 

“Answer. I don't know. 

“Question. Who is Paul Robeson. 

“Answer. I don’t know. 

“Question. What were you doing at a meet- 
ing at Kiel Auditorium (St. Louis) May 1, 
1947? 

“Answer. I was never at a meeting there.” 

When it was ended, Eleanor was told that 
the Army saw no reason to reverse her dis- 
missal. It stood. 


NO BILL OF PARTICULARS 


Maginnis, now in private practice as a 
lawyer, then went into court, seeking to 
compel the Army to specify what meetings 
Eleanor was supposed to have attended and 
with whom she was supposed to have associ- 
ated. 

The Federal District Court here ruled that 
the Army had given her a fair hearing and 
that she was not entitled to a bill of par- 
ticulars. 

The case went to the Circuit Court on 
appeal, and after a two-year battle the lower 
court was reversed and the Army was ordered 
to furnish particulars. 


CHARGES NOW IN OPEN 


Then the charges came into the open. The 
Army said it had evidence—but it did not say 
from where—that she attended a Commu- 
nist Party meeting in a Negro church in St. 
Louis and another session in a ballroom, 
where she sat at a table reserved exclusively 
for Communist leaders. 

She denied she had ever been in either 
Plac-, or even knew where the places were, 

So far, it was her word against the Army’s, 
But the biggest item in the Army bill of 
particulars, the one it stressed most and 
seemed most to rely on, asserted that on 
May 1, 1947, she attended a Wallace-fore 
President meeting sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Party at Kiel Auditorium and assisted 
in taking up a collection at the meeting. 


ARMY CASE COLLAPSES 


The Army case collapsed when Eleanor pro- 
duced triple-plated proof that at the time 
of the meeting she was in Dallas, Tex. 
Friends she was visiting there came forward 
to testify, and others produced letters she 
had written, postmarked from Dallas on that 
date. And an airline produced records that 
showed she flew to Dallas when she said 
she did. 

Miss Potter, accused of being at the same 
meeting, also produced a perfect alibi. 

So each of the young women, at long last, 
now has a letter from Secretary Pace. It 
reads. 

“It was only after extensive investigation 
and exhaustive review of all the evidence in 
your case that it has now been determined 
that the original action, while warranted up- 
on the information available at the time it 
was taken, should now be reversed. 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS DUE HER 

“It is regretted that you or anyone else 
should be subject to an action of this kind 
only to have it reversed after so long a 
period.” 

The letter added: “It is hoped that rein- 
statement with retroactive pay will serve in 
some measure to restore you to the status 
of a respected and trusted civil servant.” 

Miss Deak has a sizable chunk of back pay 
coming to her—on paper, but actually it 
won't amount to much. For the last year 
and a half she has been working as a ste- 
nographer for a Washington attorney, and 
the money she earned will be deducted from 
the retroactive pay due her. 

And she has a man-size bill for attorney's 
fees and court expenses to meet. There 
probably will be little left, after she pays off, 
of the approximately $10,000 due her. 


GOING BACK TO ST. LOUIS 


“The money,” she says, “is much less im- 
portant to her than the opportunity to hold 
her head up again.” 

She is going to quit her job here and go 
back to her old post in St. Louis. 

She isn’t vindictive—not much, anyway— 
but she does look forward to seeing again 
those who were so quick to accept at face 
value the anonymous charges against her. 





St. Lawrence Song Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS (> 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States are tremendous- 
ly concerned about the fact that our 
good neighbor, Canada, plans to go 
ahead and build an all-Canadian St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

As more and more Americans come 
to understand precisely the meaning of 
the all-Canadian project to our coun- 
try and to relations between the two 
countries, the concern on this side of the 
border deepens all the more. 

Throughout the Nation’s press, par- 
ticularly in the Midwest, that concern 
is refiected by more and more editorials 
urging congressional approval of St. 
Lawrence seaway legislation so that it 
will not be necessary for the Canadians 
to undertake that mammoth project by 
themselves. In my own State, the city 
of Milwaukee has joined the State gov- 
ernment at Madison in making avail- 


able modest but significant sums for ad- 
vancing the battle for the seaway. We 
in Wisconsin have come to regard the 
seaway as something completely apart 
from politics. It has come to be ac- 
cepted with unanimity there and else- 
where which is truly inspiring. 

We are well aware of all the pressures 
which have been brought to bear against 
the seaway legislation, and we are aware 
that those pressures continue unabated. 
However, we have served notice that we 
intend to fight on this score because we 
feel that it is a fight for survival. It is 
a fight for survival of midwestern in- 
dustry which will depend on Labrador 
iron ore. It is a fight for survival of 
Northeast industry which depends on 
seaway electric power. It is a fight for 
survival of the United States as a whole 
which will depend upon the protected 
navigation of the seaway, giving us an 
immense fourth continental coast with 
direct access to the deep-water ports of 
the world. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk at 
this time various fine editorials from 
midwestern newspapers on the subject 
of the seaway. I also send a memo de- 
scribing the reasons why United States 
participation in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway is preferable to an 
all-Canadian project. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum and editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY IS 
PREFERABLE TO AN ALL-CANADIAN PROJECT 


The Canadian Government proposes to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project by itself, in Canadian territory, even 
if it has to do so without American participa- 
tion. Though encouraged by this display 
of Canadian farsightedness and initiative, 
the President and other American propo- 
nents of the project regarded such a solution 
as second best. The reasons why they re- 
gard a joint Canadian-American development 
as preferable are: 


1. The Canadian proposal is limited in 
scope: The United States-Canadian agree- 
ment now before Congress for joint construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway provides 
channel depths of 27 feet all the way up to 
Duluth and Chicago. The all-Canadian 
proposal does not; it does not entail the 
deepening of the Detroit, the St. Clair, and 
St. Mary’s Rivers, which connect Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Lake Superior to the 
seaway. The Canadians propose to deepen 
the channels to 27 feet only as far as Lake 
Erie and stop there. This means that all 
points west of Detroit would not possess the 
uniform access to the 27-foot channel which 
is an integral part of the joint seaway. Lake 
ports west of Detroit will be severely re- 
stricted by the present channel depths—25 
feet down-bound and 21 feet up-bound. 
Thus, the ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth-Superior, and others, could not be 
expected to grow as rapidly as would other- 
wise be the case. 

Unquestionably, if Canada ts finally forced 
to go it alone on the St. Lawrence seaway, 
concerted efforts will be made to secure con- 
gressional appropriation for the $90,000,000 
necessary to deepen these channels. The 
task of securing congressional approval for 
this will be difficult. The same groups that 
have spearheaded the opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway itself will also oppose with 
equal vigor the deepening of these channels, 
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while support for it in Congress and among 
private groups will be restricted to the States 
west of Lake Erie. Therefore, joint Cana- 
dian-American: development now is pref- 
erable. . 

2. An all-Canadian seaway means Cana- 
dian determination of navigation tolls: The 
overwhelming portion of the traffic will be 
American, but the sole control of toll rates 
will be in Canadian hands, subject to the 

visions of the boundary waters treaty of 
1909 that rates shall apply equally to the 
citizens of each country. Of course, Canada 
would not establish tolls which would be 
economically prohibitive; but it would be 
decidedly to her own advantage to install 
a schedule of tolls not only adequate to pay 
the costs of the seaway, but even sufficient 
to make a profit. It will certainly be within 
Canada's exclusive power to do so. 

3. American taxpayers will pay a continu- 
ing tribute: Moreover, unlike a joint de- 
velopment, Canada can also charge tolls on 
Government traffic passing through an all- 
Canadian seaway. This means that the 
United States Government may have to pay 
tolls even on exports of military supplies 
and equipment shipped to our allies. A very 
striking example of this possibility is the 
experience of our Government with respect 
to wartime movements through the Suez 
Canal. During the last war, the American 
Government paid tolls on the movement of 
American soldiers and military and lend- 
lease supplies and equipment through that 
canal. In the case of the Panama Canal, our 
Government charges tolls on the govern- 
ment traffic of all other nations but not on 
our own Government traffic. If our Gov- 
ernment traffic is made to pay tolls on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, such payments could 
run as high as several millions of dollars per 

ear. 

' Furthermore, if Canada construets the 
seaway alone, there is nothing to prevent or 
discourage her from charging tolls forever, 
even after the seaway’s cost has been liqui- 
dated. If this were done, it would mean 
that American commerce would be paying 
the: Government of Canada a perpetual 
bounty to pass through what could and 
should be a jointly operated waterway. We 
only need to recall the history of the Suez 
Canal to appreciate that this is a possibility. 

4. An all-Canadian seaway means Cana- 
dian control of the entrance and exit to 
“America’s fourth seacoast”: American sup- 
porters of the St. Lawrence project feel that 
it is highly preferable that we exercise a 
measure of control over a channel which will 
provide this Nation with a fourth coast line— 
a coast line, in fact, which will be longer and 
which will be dotted with more cities and 
seaports of importance than any other 
which this Nation possesses. No nation has 
ever voluntarily relinquished a measure of 
control over waterways, no matter where lo- 
cated, and great powers have always relished 
such control, as in the Dardanelles, Suez, and 
Panama, because control over commerce is 
@ major bargaining point in international 
relations. 

5. An all-Canadian seaway means an 
American evasion of responsibility: Those 
who support a joint undertaking feel that 
+ America would be shirking a national re- 
sponsibility if it bows out of the task of 
participating with Canada in an undertak- 
ing which will contribute not only to our 
Own economic growth and welfare but par- 
ticularly to our national security. 

Canada, for two decades, has patiently 
awaited an American decision. During that 
time, our relations have taken on a degree 
of cooperation that is unexcelled throughout 
the world. Our two nations have grown 
together economically to such an extent that 
the trade which passes between them, even 
though Canada’s population is less than 14,- 
000,000, exceeds that between any two other 
nations in the world. Furthermore, our two 
countries have developed in strategic unison 


to the point that our defenses are now com- 
pletely integrated and set up as one. 

In recent years, the only major point of 
essential difference between the two nations 
has been Canada’s disappointment over our 
congressional delay on the St. Lawrence pro- 
posal. Underneath, it is something of a sore 
point. 

American supporters, therefore, believe 
that it is not fitting for this great Nation to 
fail in its share of the responsibility for the 
development of a project which is mutually 
needed and mutually beneficial. In recent 
years, this Nation has appropriated for for- 
eign aid hundreds of millions of dollars for 
projects similar in nature to the St. Law- 
rence. But now that we are faced with a 
great opportunity at our very doorstep, we 
are bogged down by the railroad lobby which 
has brought us face to face with interna- 
tional embarrassment and forfeiture. Pro- 


ponents of the St. Lawrence project feel 
that we should not permit obstructionists to 


mar our reputation for good faith and inter- 
national responsibility. 


[From the Detroit News of October 26, 1951] 
WARNING: CaNapdA Is Reapy To Act 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
convenes its annual meeting here Monday 
under circumstances more critical for the 
seaway than ever in the long history of that 
project. 

The session of Congress beginning next 
January probably will present for the United 
States its last chance for partnership in an 
enterprise destined, willy-nilly, to affect pro- 
foundly this country’s economic future. 

If the United States, long balked by ob- 
structionism in Congress, will not join now 
in building the seaway, Canada definitely 
will go it alone. 

That is no longer a bluff, if it ever was. 
The speech from the throne opening the 
present session of Parliament promised in- 
troduction of enabling legislation, probably 
to be enacted early next year. Overtures al- 
ready have been made to Washington with 
respect to damming the International Rap- 
ids. The Canadians mean business, and a 
failure of Congress at its next session to rati- 
fy at last the agreement with the Dominion 
will end all hope for a seaway jointly con- 
trolled by the two countries. On the other 
hand, it will be for the seaway’s supporters 
the beginning of their first real hope in 30 
years for the project’s early completion. 

That is the situation confronted today 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion, an organization founded to promote 
the project as a Canadian-American enter- 
prise. Its session here will be devoted to 
plans for the final and crucial effort to in- 
duce Congress to act. 

Canada is a friendly country and an ally. 
Even so, it must be a disquieting prospect to 
every informed American that this country, 
by default, may be deprived of all voice in 
control of a waterway destined to be its 
lifeline in war or peace. 

Detroit welcomes the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association, with the hope that 
this time its efforts at Washington may be 
crowned with success. 


{From the Detroit News of December 25, 
1951] 


Ir Is PAINFUL TO AMERICAN PRIDE 


Vice Adm. Edward L. Cochrane, Federal 
Maritime Administrator and Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board, told an audience 
here the long-blocked St. Lawrence seaway is 
inevitably coming, being “only a matter of 
time.” 

As he was speaking, the Canadian House 
of Commons at Ottawa practically took the 
words out of his mouth. It passed a bill set- 
ting up a St. Lawrence Authority, with $300,- 
000,000 of initial borrowing power, to build 
the seaway forthwith, 
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The seaway is coming, all right. The only 
question now left is whether the interests 
that have kept Congress from voting the sea- 
Way will at last let this country become a 
partner of Canada init. As the Ottawa ac- 
tion makes clear, moreover, that has become 
for Congress a question of now or never. 

Admiral Cochrane in his address inferen- 
tially supplied one excellent reason why the 
United States must not let pass this final op- 
portunity for partnership. Citing the story 
of the Panama Canal, he pleaded for such 
“vision” in the designing of the seaway that 
it will not prove inadequate to future traffic 
needs. He believes the 27-foot project draft 
provided in the unratified 1941 agreement 
with Canada is not enough. 

The Canadians had the kind of vision he 
spoke of when they built the Welland Canal 
in anticipation of the seaway. They pro- 
vided a depth of 30 feet over the lock sills. 

Unhappily, however, we cannot be sure 
that under presen‘ circumstances, with their 
small country bearing the whole cost, they 
will make similar provision for the locks re- 
quired in the rapids section of the seaway. 

To that end, it is vital that the United 
States should have the voice in the matter 
that will be lost, if Congress now fails to 
act. 

There are plenty of other reasons why this 
country’s national interest demands that we 
share in building and owning the seaway. 
Among them is that suggested by N. R. 
Danielian, of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence 
Association, who was in Ottawa to witness 
parliamentary action on the seaway bill. 

“It hurts one’s pride as an American,” he 
said, “that opponents in the United States 
are forcing our country to play second fiddle.” 


—_— 


[From the Detroit News of January 2, 1952] 
Now or NEVER FOR THE SEAWAY 


The session opening tomorrow is Congress’ 
last chance to make this country a partner 
of Canada in construction, and ownership, of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Canadian Government and parlia- 
ment, disillusioned and angered by years of 
stalling on this country’s part, already have 
taken the legislative steps to start the seaway 
as an all-Canadian project. 

Now that Ottawa has made its decision, the 
Canadians are in a hurry, partly because their 
country is starved for electric power. 

Before another year rolls around the 
financial and engineering preparations are 
likely to be completed, and our friends across 
the border no longer will be in a mood to let 
Uncle Sam in. 

Why should they, when Americans will be 
slated to pay a lion’s share of the project's 
cost in any case? 

All we have to offer is the help of our 
greater money resources in financing it. Once 
Canada has managed to lick that problem on 
her own, though doubtless with the aid of 
American private capital, her days of waiting 
on Washington's doorstep will be ended. 

The United States will have lost the seaway, 
from the standpoint of ownership, yet will 
help pay for it just as though it were still, as 
planned for the last 40 years, « joint enter- 
prise of the two countries. 

New York State will gladly pay half the 
cost of the power development, sharing this 
with Ontario. 

American consumers and shippers will pay 
the greater part of the remaining cost in 
ship tolls, because under any ownership this 
country’s use of the seaway will far exceed 
Canada’s. 

From an economic standpoint it matters 
little to Detroit in particular or to the whole 
vast midcontinent industrial and trading 
area whether Canada alone builds the sea- 
way. The important thing to this land- 
locked area is that deep-draft navigation 
between the Great Lakes and the oceans be 
opened, somehow. On account of the de- 
pletion of Great Lakes iron ores, if for no 
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other reason, our economic future depends 
on it. 

To the Nation, however, it might make a 
good deal of difference, if we are not to be 
&@ seaway partner. 

We would forfeit all control over the 
canals and locks, which tlre Canadian plans 
naturally locate on their side of the river. 

We would have no say as to the ship tolls, 
including tolls on the iron ore movement on 
which our steel industry ultimately must de- 

nd. 

_ a measure, treaty rights would protect 
our interests, but treaties are not perpetual. 

It would be at least a strange situation, if 
another nation, however friendly, should be 
allowed exclusive ownership of a waterway 
described by our highest military authori- 
ties as essential to our national defense. 

In Congress, the 1941 agreement by which 
the two countries are to share in the seaway 
is pigeonhold in the House Public Works 
Committee. 

This is the handiwork of the alliance of 
industrial opponents and dog-in-the-man- 
ger seabord interests that for more than a 
generation have fought the project to a 
standstill. 

It is inconceivable that they will persist 
in this, now that, through Canada’s action, 
they have lost anyway. The seaway bill 
should be passed, and the earlier in the ses- 
sion the better. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of December 
13, 1951] 


Canapa Won’t Wart ror Us 


Canada has come through with convincing 
proof that it meant business when its Gov- 
ernment said it would build the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project alone, if the 
United States refused to build it jointly. 

The Canadian House of Commons has 
unanimously approved a bill providing for 
a crown company to build the seaway and 
giving it an _ initial $300,000,000 of 
borrowing power. The bill now goes to the 
upper house, where just as decisive approval 
is expected. 

Thus we have the incongruous situation 
of our own United States sitting back while 
Canada shows the vision and drive to push 
a development project vital to both nations. 
For almost the first time in history the 
United States is being timid in the face of 
a project that would immeasurably aid the 
development of its resources and improve its 
power and transportation systems. 

The seaway will be built. Canada means 
business. The only question that remains 
for the United States to answer is whether 
Congress is going to cut us all in on the 
project or intends to let us play second fid- 
dle to Canada, keep the lakes partly land 
locked west of Detroit and force our ship- 
ping to pay tolls to Canada. 

Canada still wants our cooperation. But 
Canada won't and shouldn't keep on wait- 
ing. It's up to the next Congress—and the 
next Congress had better wake up. 


—_—— 


{From the Milwaukee Journal] 
TaLK Won't WIN SEAWAY 

Milwaukee and Wisconsin back the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway the way the flock 
of the country minister backed his church— 
with hymns, prayers, and deep fervor, and a 
closing of eyes when the collection plate was 
passed. 

There are no more ardent seaway backers 
anywhere than in Milwaukee and other parts 
of the State. They have been converting 
each other for years. But, except for a very 
few, Milwaukee and State groups have not 
given financial support to the fight to get the 
seaway approved. 

The city of Duluth for years has given 
thousands of dollars to the seaway fight— 
often being its almost sole support. Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin have done little in a 
financial way. 


There is need for seaway conversions—but 
not in Wisconsin. They are needed in Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and other States whose Congressmen 
have knifed the seaway for years. There's a 
selling job to be done. It will have to be 
done quickly. It will take money. It will 
take effort. Both must come in greater 
abundance from Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
or we will have failed to help a project in 
which we have vital interests. 

The major decisions on the seaway are 
only a few months away. It is no longer a 
question of whether it will be built but of 
who will build it—the United States and 
Canada in partnership or Canada alone. 

The latter development would leave Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin still barred from major 
ocean access. The Canadian project would 
bring ships as far as Detroit, leaving the same 
old 21-foot channel between Detroit and 
Lake Michigan. Detroit, Cleveland, and oth- 
er cities, given use of 27-foot channels, would 
no longer be interested in extending the sea- 
way to Lake Michigan. They might even 
fight it, hoping to become the major ports 
themselves. 

The city and the State governments are 
awakening to the need for giving more than 
lip service to the seaway. Each is expected 
‘to provide funds for the coming fight. In- 
dustry and business which would benefit 
from the seaway owe it to themselves and 
the community to do the same. Final deci- 
sion on the seaway is near—forced by Can- 
ada’s understandable impatience. The sea- 
way is going to be built. If we're going to get 
the most out of it, we’d better join our hymn 
singing with some contributions. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of November 
30, 1951] 


Ir SHOULD Be Our Seaway, Too 


Many have visioned increased prosperity 
for Superior and the entire Great Lakes area 
once the St. Lawrence seaway becomes a 
reality. The predicted degrees of prosperity 
have assumed varying proportions, depend- 
ing on who made them. 

One thing seems sure. There is no dimin- 
ishing of enthusiasm. A good example of 
this is the current prediction by Harry C. 
Brockel, director of the Milwaukee Port Com- 
mission. , 

He says the prosperity that will come with 
the seaway will bring a tidal wave of eco- 
nomic development. “This tidal wave,” he 
says, “will be like the development which 
came to the west coast after the Panama 
Canal was opened.” 

That, as we all know, really was some- 
thing. Brockel thinks that if the seaway is 
built, cities like Superior should prepare for 
a large growth in population and industry, 
and not just a modest growth. 

Of course, the transportation savings re- 
sulting from the St. Lawrence project might 
not be so spectacular as those from the 
Panama Canal. Freight trains have a long, 
expensive haul across the Rockies between 
east and west coasts, and when the Panama 
Canal was opened trucks had not yet become 
a factor in freight transport. By contrast the 
rail hauls between the east coast and the 
Great Lakes ports are usually much shorter, 
and besides there is now a great network of 
truck lines. 

Nevertheless, the development of the whole 
Great Lakes area would be greatly affected, 
and the seaway might well become a trade 
route of major importance between the 
Lakes and the sea coasts. 

In future years it might be very galling 
if such a waterway, serving chiefly United 
States ports, should be under the control of 
another nation. Yet that will be the situa- 
tion if Congress dallies much longer in tak- 
ing up the seaway project, for Canada ap- 
parently intends to go ahead with it, whether 
or not the United States helps. 
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Encroachment of Government Upon Local 
and Personal Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
many of us are seriously concerned about 
the phenomenal growth of Government 
in our country, its encroachment upon 
local and personal freedom, its ever- 
mounting cost. 

The effect of all this upon the indi- 
vidual citizen is cold-bloodedly analyzed 
in the Kansas Government Journal, by 
its editor, John G. Stutz, of Topeka, 
Kans., and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial entitled “How Much Gov- 
ernment Will We Manage and Support?” 
be placed in the ConGrEssIoNAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How MucH GovERNMENT WILL WE MANAGE 
AND SUPPORT? 


(By John G. Stutz) 


The people are asking for more and more 
government services. Our governments grow 
bigger and bigger. Then the people ask 
“Where is all this leading?” 

Our population increased 143 percent 
during the last decade while the cost of our 
governments, local, State and Federal, in- 
creased 196 percent. This reflects our pride 
in finding new functions of government and 
in developing bigger and better old ones. 

When our governments were founded with 
representative men as proprietors, we started 
with some governmental functions never 
seen before. We have grown from private 
education to public education, from private 
roads to public highways, from private fire- 
men and policemen to public fire and police 
departments, from private banking to the 
RFC, and we have grown from family respon- 
sibility to over-all social security, public 
assistance and public insurance. We are 
talking about socialized medicine and we are 
already asking for socialized housing and 
socialized automobile parking lots. We are 
asking for socialized insurance on acts of 
God. We may well see an effort to provide 
religious security, a heaven for all, compat- 
ible with decency and democratic stand- 
ards—all at public expense. 

More and more we try to solve our personal 
problems with our governments and with our 
check books. 

Every city council, school board, county 
board, State legislature, and the Congress is 
urged to increase the functions of govern- 
ment by taking over more and more of the 
personal duties and responsibilities of the 
sovereign proprietors of government and 
their close relatives and friends. 

It now requires some 40 percent of all the 
production time of more than 60,000,000 
working men and women to pay the cost of 
our governments. The civil services of these 
growing governments now require the work 
of one adult out of eight. The rate of trans- 
fer from private responsibility to govern- 
mental responsibility for the everyday affairs 
of the citizen requires one more new full- 
time public employee every minute of every 
day—1,500 new public servants every day. 

How much government will we manage 
and support? 

We have a great system of public education. 
It is one of the biggest functions of our gov- 
ernments. It was originally founded on the 
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basis that capable proprietors of govern- 
ment must be educated in general and gov- 
ernment and its administration in particular. 

When government is taught throughout 
our land emphasis is put on the liberties, 
freedoms, and luxuries which are provided 
by our democracy. And the adults and the 
students are given two to four times as many 
illustrations of the misfeasance and the mal- 
practice in the conduct of governments as 
they are given of exemplary government and 
administration. 

The duties of citizenship are minimized. 
The conduct of the real arts and sciences 
of our governments through political par- 
ties are shamefully misrepresented while 
efforts to teach nonpolitical and nonpartisan 
government are emphasized. It is here sub- 
mitted that there is no greater fraud or de- 
ceit in the teaching of self-government than 
to advocate that it can be either nonpolitical 
or nonpartisan while managed by free hu- 
man beings. There is no more subtle or 
certain method to destroy our systems of 
government than to teach our youth not to 
engage in the arts and sciences of partisan 
political management of their governments. 
Without the binding effect of the group in- 
fluence of the political party upon our elected 
representatives, they become our masters 
rather than our public servants. 

Instead of wanting to learn how best to 
operate their governments, too many of our 
voters and our young people by their training 
just want to know what they are to receive 
in government grants, loans, insurance, s0- 
cial security, and leisure time. 

More than 75 percent of the men and 
women who vote know that they are there 
and then voting for legislators who will fix 
the terms, dates, and amounts of public 
funds which they or their close relatives are 
receiving or hope to receive. 

When they think of the cost of govern- 
ment—they think that is added to the gro- 
cery bill or deducted from their pay checks. 
Collecting the taxes in a convenient pain- 
less and hidden manner is one of the new 
functions of government. Although the 
basic laws still require a man to turn in his 
tax assessment values and pay his taxes as 
would become a good partner in any enter- 
prise, we want every tax increase covered by 
wage and price increases so we do not have 
to be bothered with more effort and sacrifice 
to meet it. 

How well do we teach our young men and 
women that he who would organize or 
maintain a government must dedicate all 
his time, effort, worldly goods, and if need 
be, his life or the life of his son—that, and 
no less, to preserve his government and to 
keep the rights and freedoms of his fellow 
men. For example, see how we are now 
neglecting the citizenship rights of our fellow 
citizens who are captured or kidnaped and 
then crucified, murdered, or held for ransom. 
How many of our young men and women are 
taught that the costs of government are met, 
first, by personal services, second, by pay- 
ments in kind, third, by payment of taxes. 

“Not all who say Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven"; likewise, not all 
who use the words of r2presentative democ- 
racy are teaching or practicing it. For ex- 
ample, teachers of government who are not 
well prepared instruct the youth that their 
civil rights are kept by the policemen which 
is good totalitarianism, whereas our rights 
are really kept by our neighbors in our sys- 
tems of government. Our churches gener- 
ally address their teachings to a dependent, 
subservient people, whereas our systems of 
government are based on independent, sover- 
eign people. Note how seldom we have pray- 
ers for the divine guidance of the elec- 
torate, our sovereign, as compared with the 
frequent prayers for those who are put in 
authority over us and those who are re- 

pore for government in foreign coun- 
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Almost every private business or profes- 
sional calling is alert to the subject of public 
education for the youth entering its field. 
We license all manner of professions—engi- 
neers for our public roads, accountants for 
our public audits, doctors for our public 
health, and we license teachers to teach in 
public schools, but there are very meager 
qualifications to teach government in any 
grade. The proprietorship of our govern- 
ments (the sovereignty or unlimited legal 
power) is vested in the partnership of the 
electorate. Education of the youth for the 
successful proprietorship of our governments 
should be the first responsibility of public 
education, whereas it seems to be one of the 
most neglected. 

Therefore, our junior partners in govern- 
ment could have much better preparation 
for successful careers as proprietors of the 
most colossal job of management and finance 
ever produced anywhere in the world, in all 
time, than what we give them now. 

Proprietorship is responsible management 
and support. It requires personal services 
first of all. No checkbook will suffice. The 
successful management of our governments 
should be a challenge to our best men be- 
cause without a government, one can have 
no family and no private business or pro- 
fession. 

Where is all this leading or how much 
government will we manage and support can 
be estimated with the Use of certain general 
measurements. 

1. The extent to which men and women 
are wards of their government, they cannot 
be successful proprietors of their govern- 
ment. 

2. The extent to which men and women 
skilled in management will give the same 
measure of devotion and effort to the pro- 
prietorship of their governments that they 
give to their private businesses and profes- 
sions. 

That’s how much government we will man- 
age and support. 





Universal Military Training Vs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE M 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with universal military training. 
It is entitled “Last Call for Sanity,” and 
was written by Alonzo F. Myers, and 
published in the Progressive for January 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSAL Mitirary Traintnc—Last CALL 
For SANITY 
(By Alonzo F. Myers) 

Time is running out in the struggle to 
prevent the permanent militarization of 
America. Only a few weeks remain for those 
who oppose the corruption of one of the best 
and greatest of American traditions to peti- 
tion Congress against the enactment of the 
universal military training program. 

Despite the cunning propaganda of UMT 
supporters, universal military training is not 
now the law of the land, but would become 
operative if Congress takes affirmative action 
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on the specific program in this second term 
of the Eighty-second Congress about to con- 
vene. 

The outcome in a Congress that is far 
from sold on the virtues of UMT may well 
be determined by the extent to which the 
people of the United States make their views 
known in letters, telegrams, and petitions in 
the weeks just ahead, as the following back- 
ground to the present status of UMT makes 
clear. 

President Truman on June 19, 1951, signed 
the bill extending Selective Service until 
July 1, 1955, and, in pursuance of authoriza- 
tion in the bill, appointed a National Se- 
curity Training Commission to make recom- 
mendations for a universal military training 
system. This Commission has now made its 
report. 

The law provides that the Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses of Congress must 
report to the House and the Senate such leg- 
islative action as the committees recommend 
regarding UMT within 45 legislative days 
after receiving the Commission’s report. 
Any measure reported in pursuance of the 
Commission s report would be privileged and 
could be called up at any time by any 
Member. 
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The Commission’s report recommends that 
American boys would: Start to serve 6 
months continuously soon after becoming 18; 
attend a special Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Air Force installation; not be members 
of the Armed Forces and thus not subject to 
combat; have their moral welfare strictly 
supervised; receive training almost entirely 
military in nature; be covered by insurance 
and injury compensation but not be eligible 
for benefits in the manner of Armed Forces 
veterans; be required to serve 7'4 years in 
one of the civilian reserve organizations and 
thus be subject to call to active duty when 
their services were demanded. 

The present situation, then, is that Con- 
gress has approved in principle the estab- 
lishment of a permanent UMT program. 
What the Congress will do when specific leg- 
islation along the lines of the Commission's 
report is presented for approval, early this 
year, remains to be seen. It should be clear, 
however, that it is not yet too late to head 
off final congressional approval of universal 
military training. 

This is not the first time it has appeared 
to many people to be almost certain that the 
proponents of UMT would succeed in scaring 
and high pressuring the Congress into adopt- 
ing a permanent system of peacetime con- 
scription for the United States. James 
Wadsworth, 74-year-old Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission, has 
been trying to get UMT adopted ever since 
the Spanish-American War. During World 
War II the Army brass in the Pentagon urged 
adoption of UMT so that the boys fighting 
overseas would not be disappointed in us 
when they came home. That was strictly a 
phony argument, as are most of the other 
arguments advanced for adoption of UMT. 

Of course, the 6-month period of uni- 
versal military training is not what the 
Military Establishment wants, nor is it what 
President Truman wants. Our highest mili- 
tary leaders have testified repeatedly that 
less than 2 years of universal military train- 
ing would be worthless. President Truman 
repeatedly has requested Congress to en- 
act a program of UMT that would require 1 
year of training. 

What the proponents of UMT are asking 
for is what they think they can get at the 
first crack. They are sure they can get more 
later—once they get a foot in the door. 

All kinds of reasons have been advanced 
by the UMT lobby for the adoption of UMT. 
It has been urged that it will improve the 
health, manners, morals of the Nation's 
young men. It has been claimed that if 
UMT had been in effect there would have 
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been no World Wars I and II because our 
military posture would have been so con- 
vincingly ferocious that no one would have 
dared attack us. The fact that peacetime 
conscription has neither prevented nor won 
wars for anybody else appears to be com- 
pletely irrelevant in the minds of the UMT 
propagandists. 

If anyone thinks I am using language that 
is too harsh in referring to the UMT lobby 
and UMT propagandists, I refer him to an 
official governmental source, House Report 
No. 1073, Eightieth Congress, published by 
the United States Government Printing Of- 
fice. This report was not prepared by 
enemies of UMT. The chairman of the con- 
gressional subcommittee that made the in- 
vestigation was Representative Forest A. 
Harness, of Indiana, a former State com- 
mander of the American Legion in Indiana. 
Jim Wadsworth, persistent supporter of 
UMT, was a member of the investigating 
committee. 

The foreword to the report states: “Your 
committee reports that the evidence shows 
that the War Department is using Govern- 
ment funds in an improper manner for 
propaganda activities supporting universal 
military training. * * * The use of Fed- 
eral funds for the purpose of influencing leg- 
islation before Congress is unlawful. We 
have, therefore, brought these matters to the 
attention of the Department of Justice; with 
&@ request that the Attorney General, at once, 
initiate proceedings to stop this unauthor- 
ized and illegal expenditure of public 
moneys.” 

The report disclosed that the War Depart- 
ment was employing propagandists who de- 
voted full time to persuading influential or- 
ganizations to support UMT. According to 
the report, one of these paid propagancists, 
Alan Coutts, “toured the country at the tax- 
payers’ expense, conducting radio panels and 
speaking to groups wherever and whenever 
they could be assembled. The radio panels 
were top-heavy with persons selected to 
speak for universal military training. Mate- 
rial supporting legislation was prepared at 
the War Department by Mr. Coutts for dis- 
tribution to participants in the radio dis- 
cussions. * * * M-. Coutts was employed 
by the War Department on a per diem of 825 
and $6 per day for travel.” 

Another of the War Department’s hired 
propagandists for the cause of UMT was Mrs. 
Arthur Woods. According to the report, 
“she was particularly interested in influenc- 
ing women and parents of the country on 
the virtues of compulsory military training.” 
The report states further: “It is impossible 
for your committee to touch upon all the 
evidence submitted, relative to similar activi- 
ties by Mrs. Woods and Mr. Coutts, but one 
of particular significance seems to be that of 
the use of Mrs. Woods of her connections 
with the Girl Scouts of America. Mrs. 
Woods testified that she was on the national 
board of the Girl Scouts; and, in her files of 
the War Department, was found one file 
which contained material exclusively for the 
use of a program directed to that organiza- 
tion. 

“In letters to many of the members of 
the national board and the Girl Scouts of 
America, Mrs. Woods wrote: ‘I am hoping it 
will not be too much to ask you to urge any 
organization with which you are connected 
to arrange to show this film at their meet- 
ings.’ The film to which Mrs. Woods re- 
ferred was titled, ‘A Plan for Peace,’ and had 
been prepared by the War Department as a 
propaganda film in support of UMT. Mrs, 
Woods admitted that she laid particular em- 
phasis upon the spiritual values of univer- 
sal military training, in her discussions with 
the Girl Scout groups. * * * The cost 
of the activities of Mrs. Woods, to the tax- 
payers, was $25 per day, plus travel expense.” 

The War Department's propaganda unit 
for UMT undertook to show volunteer propa- 


gandists and organizations how to smear and 
discredit those who opposed UMT. The re- 
port states: “Your committee found that, 
in some cases, the propaganda and material 
prepared by civilians in the War Cepartment 
followed a pattern unworthy of any depart- 
ment of Government. We desire to quote, 
particularly, from one such paragraph from 
the outline for veterans’ radio panels, which 
relates directly to the questions to which 
your subcommittee is directing its attention: 

“The opposition to universal military 
training is generally not based on fact but 
rather on such generalizations as democracy, 
morals, aggression, education, and pacifism, 
The chicf opponents [of UMT]| are parents, 
church groups, educators, subversive groups, 
and a large section of the public which does 
not think. Any attempt to sell a program of 
UMT must be based on a thorough job of 
analysis and specialized thinking along the 
lines of objections of each of the opposing 
groups, and it must establish refutation and 
motivation for each of the groups opposed.” 

It may be doubted that the nongovern- 
mental organizations propagandizing for 
UMT needed this helpful guidance and sug- 
gestion from the Military Establishment to 
cause them to adopt the policy which now is 


- at fever heat of trying to label all indi- 


viduals and groups that are opposed to UMT 
as subversives. It is illuminating to know, 
however, that they did in fact receive such 
counsel from official sources. 

Does UMT make sense? Yes; it makes @ 
lot of sense if these are the objectives: 

1. The permanent militarization of Amer- 
ica and the development of a readiness to 
Wage aggressive war. Even the President’s 
commission recognized this danger when it 
stated in its report: “For reasons already 
given, this program [UMT] should only con- 
tinue for so long as military necessity re- 
quires it. When this necessity ceases 
through the hoped-for growth of a world 
with real international order and an effec- 
tive United Nations, it should be quickly 
abandoned since it has no proper place in 
American life except to the extent that nat- 
ional security and our world obligations de- 
mand it.” 

But the legislation for enactment of UMT 
which the Congress will be asked to approve 
next month is not intended as temporary 
legislation, it is intended to be permanent. 
Nor does military necessity demand it. Se- 
lective Service has been extended until 1955. 
Our efforts between now and that date should 
be devote to strengthening the U.N., reliev- 
ing world tensions, outlawing weapons of 
mass destruction, and reduction of arma- 
ments throughout the world. 

2. The assurance of plenty of good jcbs 
at high rank for officers of the military estab- 
lishment. Concern over this matter is under- 
standable, but it should be made clear. It 
will be sufficient to keep a lot of officers per- 
manently occupied who might otherwise be 
under the necessity of earning their living as 
Civilians. 

11r 


The staggering cost of the program esti- 
mated by the Defense Department to be $4,- 
187,983,600 for the first year of full operation, 
and $2,158,746,200 for subsequent years, is 
readily understood by the fact that the De- 
fense Department has said the program will 
require one trainer for every two trainees. 
That will be the biggest boondoggling job 
in recorded history. 

Perhaps that would not be quite so bad 
if they were not determined to start this 
program while the present emergency is 
on. Ata time when Selective Service is hav- 
ing a tough job trying to deliver the military 
manpower required to maintain a military 
force of 3,500,000, the Defense a 
plans to make a beginning toward UMT 
in 1952 by diverting 60,000 boys into this 
program and diverting from military duty 
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enough officers and noncommissioned officers 
to train them. Of course, the deficit could be 
made up by drafting veterans and fathers. 

From the standpoint of the adequate mil- 
itary defense of our country, UMT does not 
make sense. Its adoption and operation at 
this time would greatly reduce our supply 
of military manpower available for duty. 
Not only that, but requiring each branch 
of the service, Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines to operate two separate training 
programs (one for UMT and one for draftees) 
while they are engaged in military combat 
operations would greatly lessen their effec- 
tiveness. 

If we are to be attacked, the attack must 
come by air or by sea. Security against 
such attack must consist of: 

1. An Air Force capable both of inter- 
ception and immediate delivery of devastat- 
ing retaliation. 

2. Maintenance of a powerful Navy in a 
state of instant readiness. 

3. A reliable intelligence system. 

4. An effective radar warning network. 

5. A first-class program of military re- 
search and development. 

6. A mobile striking force of ground troops 
in constant readiness. 

7. Maintenance of an industrial potential 
superior to that of any possible enemy. 

8. Adequate stockpiling of scarce strategic 
materials. 

UMT would make no useful contribution 
toward any of these essentials of military 
preparedness. Indeed, the great cost of 
UMT would result in a constant pressure in 
the direction of neglecting their adequate 
maintenance. UMT would give us a false 
sense of security. 

UMT does not make sense. It will not 
help us win the war in Korea. It will not 
help us avert a world conflict. We should 
all be able to agree with the advice Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur offered to a congressional 
committee in August 1951. Asked for his 
views on universal military training, he said: 
“I should advise most seriously, if I were 
considering universal military training, that 
I would wait and get through the emergency 
that faces us now, and then on what has re- 
sulted, and what exists then, I would sum 
up the facts and make my decision.” 





The Jungle Land of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr, FORD. Mr. Speaker, a very en- 
lightening article appeared in the De- 
cember 1951 issue of Nation’s Business. 
Mr. Junius B. Wood, the author of this 
excellent exposé of the tax labyrinth, de- 
serves commendation for his extensive 
research on a most involved subject. De- 
spite the complexities of our fouled-up 
tax-collecting set-up, Mr. Wood in his 
inimitable style has presented the sub- 
ject in a very readable article. I urge 
my colleagues in the Congress to take 
the time to analyze this fine factual 
story, entitled “The Jungle Land of 
Taxes,” which follows my own remarks: 


THE JUNGLE LAND oF Taxes 





(By Junius B. Wood) 

Although control rules an increasing num- 
ber of business fields, one area where com- 
petition is free and unrestrained remains. 

That is the business of collecting taxes. 


\ 
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In that field, some 160,000 taxing units 
operate, each more or less on its own. 

The Federal Government blankets the 
Nation, the ships at sea and Americans in 
foreign lands. Competing with it are the 
States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Also collecting taxes are 3,050 coun- 
ties; more than 16,000 cities and towns, 
19,000 rural townships, 118,000 school dis- 
tricts and several thousand special activities 
such as drainage districts. 

These units argue over revenue and at 
the same time collect for each other; they 
spend for their own purposes and contribute 
to other units for their spending. Rivalry 
is so keen that three or four units tax the 
same commodity. Even taxes are taxed by 
other taxes. 

Prom this labyrinth nobody escapes. A 
half dozen units tax the youngster who buys 
a sOda as well as the $1,000,000,000 corpora- 
tion. 

The plain citizen's bewilderment is often 
only a little less than that of the officials 
who collect, divide or spend. They com- 
plain, too, and their plaint is amazingly like 
that of the taxpayer—‘“too little is left.” 

Local officials say that the State takes too 
much. State officials say that the Federal 
Government gets the first and biggest bite 
and that from what is left, the State returns 
so much to local governments that it faces an 
annual deficit. 

They sigh for the departed years when the 
Federal Government depended entirely on 
customs duties, excise taxes and land sales 
for its revenues, while the States collected 
property taxes and license fees. When An- 
drew Jackson was President, a surplus from 
customs collections was distributed to the 
States. In 1830, $22,000,000 from customs 
was the only Federal tax collection—$1.70 
per capita. In the past fiscal year, Federal 
revenue averaged better than $300 per capita, 
78 percent coming from income taxes of 
which individuals paid two thirds. 

Politicians justify this growth with the 
explanation that the people want more 
services and so more revenues are needed. 
As few commodities or activities are not 
taxed already, the increased revenues are 
obtained by raising the rate on what is al- 
ready carrying the load, although this fact 
is sometimes hidden by the expedient of 
calling the same taxes different things in 
different places. The Federal Government 
avoids a Federal sales tax, for instance, al- 
though for years it has collected a luxury 
tax—a sales tax under another name. 

Another misnomer is withholding tax, 
paid by employers who now include farmers 
and housewives. This is a method to col- 
lect workers’ income taxes. Instead of get- 
ting their full pay envelope to pay their own 
taxes, the Government takes its bite first. 

Should the present Federal tax be ex- 
tended to goods not now covered, it would 
have to be piled on top of taxes which 
States and cities already collect. 

How this pyramiding brings confusion 
and waste is well illustrated in the State of 
Michigan. Michigan is an example, not a 
strange exception, from other States. 

is a populous and prosperous 
State whcee tax payments to the Federal 
Government are exceeded only by New York 
and Illinois. It has industry, agriculture, 
and substantial payrolls. 

When the Northwest Territory was organ- 
ized in 1787, the only tax was on land, 
Michigan became a State in 1837, but no 
other tax was imposed until 1891 when out- 
of-State insurance companies were taxed to 
support schools. 

As a step toward the often-recommended 
segregation of tax sources, the State stopped 
levying a property tax and adopted a retail 
sales and other new taxes in 1933. The quest 
for new sources of revenue had started. 

Today, Michigan has 8,000 separate tax- 
ing units and 32 separate taxes in addition 


to other sources of revenue as checked by 
Clarence W. Lock, deputy commissioner of 
revenue. The property tax has become a 
monopoly of local units, divided between 
county, school, municipality, or township. 
These units can also charge for licenses, fees, 
and inspections. 

This lack of standardization and the fact 
that Federal and State taxing units are 
independent with concurrent constitutional 
powers, does nothing to simplify tax book- 
keeping. 

But, even so, Michigan's experience demon- 
strates the national tax picture as well as 
any State. 

While collections of all taxing units in 
Michigan have increased, those for the 
Federal Government have skyrocketed. In 
1950, average per capita tax collections by 
local units were less than in 1930, with allow- 
ance for depreciation of the dollar. In 1930, 
local collections were practically half of all 
tax collections in the State. In 1950, they 
were less than one-tenth of the total, while 
State collections were only a little more. 
Federal tax collections, however, were 20 
times what they were in 1930, or four-fifths 
of all collections. 

Federal collections in the State in 1950 
totaled $2,728,500,000—of which $76,400,000, 
or 2.8 percent, was returned to the State. 
In 1940 Uncle Sam had collected $287,000,000 
and returned $22,800,000 or 8 percent—a 
smaller return but a larger percentage. 

“Obviously,” says Clarence Grevengoed, 
city clerk of Holland, Mich., “the taxpayer 
does not get $1 worth of service for the $l 
he has paid.” 

The State itself in 1950 collected some 
$523,000,000, of which a State sales tax pro- 
duced $204,000,000, or 39 percent. Eighteen 
years ago when John C. Beukema, now man- 
ager of the Muskegon chamber of commerce, 
said a sales tax might produce $30,000,000 in 
revenue, legislators were skeptical. 

Sources of other State revenues in 1950 
were 16 percent from gasoline and auto- 
mobile taxes; 4 percent from cigarettes; 13 
percent from the State’s other 27 taxes; 
5 percent from the State liquor monopoly; 
15 percent from Federal grants; and the 
balance from more than 40 regulatory 
licenses, fees, and assorted sources. Michi- 
gan has no State income tax although its tax 
on corporation profits is the same thing 
under another name. 

Michigan trespasses directly on the Fed- 
eral monopoly of customs tariffs. The State 
tax is higher on wines made from imported 
grapes than on wine from home grown 
grapes. Anything brought into the State 
for individual use also is taxed. 

In 1950 Michigan distributed two-thirds 
of its tax collections to the counties, cities, 
townships, and school districts. It operated 
on the balance and a $40,000,000 deficit. 

A big item in Federal collections from 
Michigan is the tax on the price of an auto- 
mobile which manufacturers pay in addition 
to taxes on other materials. Similar Fed- 
eral sales taxes under other names are col- 
lected in many States on products used in all 
States. A recent survey by Charles FP. Con- 
don, executive director of the Federation of 
Tax Administrators, shows that State or local 
governments also tax 95 percent of the 
sources. 

Of the principal items, the list shows that 
34 States tax incomes; 31, sales; 37, public 
utilities; 48, liquor; 41, tobacco; 48, gasoline; 
32, amusements. Hundreds of municipali- 
ties tax the same sources. 

Cigarettes demonstrate how these multiple 
levies mount up. 

The Federal Government collects 8 cents 
per pack of 20. Michigan takes 3 cents more. 
City taxes, where collected, are usually 1 or 
2cents. The Michigan State tax is about the 
national average, although Louisiana collects 
8 cents a pack and West Virginia only 1. 
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Added to these taxes, and also charged to 
the buyer, are the business license fees, 
transportation tax and other excises or 
permits. Thus, for a carton of 10 packages 
the tax is $1.10—on which the purchaser 
then pays the additional 3 percent Michi- 
gan retail sales tax—3 cents tax on the dollar 
in taxes he has already paid. 

In 1950 Michigan smokers contributed 848,- 
000,000 Federal and $22,000,000 State taxes on 
cigarettes. On these taxes they paid another 
$2,100,000 in sales taxes. 

Such taxes on taxes are collected on every 
article where the Federal or State “nuisance” 
tax is included in the retail price. The 
largest is on liquor, where taxes already paid 
are considerably more than half of the price 
of the purchase. 

As in other States, Michigan sales and 
Federal luxury taxes are collected by the 
merchants who, as one says, “are not the 
forgotten men but the whipping posts for 
government.” This duty demands not only 
watchfulness but careful bookkeeping and 
specialized knowledge. Michigan cigarette 
wholesalers established a precedent by get- 
ting a bill passed allowing them 1 percent 
deduction for their work as tax collectors. 
Other collectors are unpaid. 

A hearing aid, for instance, is not taxed, 
but if its receiver is disguised as a brooch 
for a woman or a tie pin for a man, it is a 
luxury. Luxuries are taxed. Shaving soap 
is not taxed but powder or lotion for a finish- 
ing touch is. A gift of money is tax exempt 
but a tip, also a gratuity, is taxed. 

To meet such quirks, a jewelry store, for 
instance, records its sales in three columns, 
tax exempt, 10 percent tax, and 20 percent 
tax for the Federal inspectors. The merchant 
makes a monthly luxury tax return and a 
periodical income-tax return to the Federal 
Government, a monthly sales tax return to 
the State and, in many places, another to the 
city. 

And all governments are strict with their 
unpaid collectors. 

Having rounded up the revenue and sorted 
it—frequently it was collected by at least six 
different units—the governments start 
spending. This is often even more chaotic 
than the collection and the citizens mostly 
have given up trying to figure who pays for 
what. 

The Michigan cigarette tax, for instance, 
Was proposed to provide soldier pensions. 
Before it was even adopted in 1947, the legis- 
lature diverted it to the general fund and 
floated a bond issue. 

With levies which the State collects and 
returms to local jurisdictions or which the 
Federal Government collects to return to the 
State, the jungle frequently seems impene- 
trable. 

In the fields of schools, unemployment 
insurance and highway building, taxes gal- 
lop merrily from taxpayer, to State, to Fed- 
eral Treasury and back again, with consid- 
erable shrinkage along the way. Michigan 
sends pension collections to Washington 
where they are put in a special fund against 
which the State may draw to meet its own 
payments. Michigan money goes to Wash- 
ington to become road funds in which 
Michigan may share if it will match Federal 
grants with State expenditures. Last year 
the State itself did not meet the Federal al- 
lotment so cities and counties were able to 
use Federal funds to match their own road- 
building expenditures. 

If they were less wasteful, some of the 
county-to-State-to-Federal - back - to - the - 
State transfers would be amusing. 

Each year Washington gives Michigan 
about $1,000,000 for wild-animal welfare, offi- 
cially known as conservation. The money is 
allotted to purchase submarginal land, forest 
reserves and such purposes. 

Michigan has much big game and its $5,- 
000,000 a year from hunting and fishing li- 
censes also is used to make life comfortable 
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for fishes, birds and beasts until the hunt- 
ing season opens. As a State conservation 
Official says, “Michigan does not need the 
Federal money but, if we don’t take it, an- 
other State will.” 

Spreading the State sales taxes, on the 
other hand, is fairly clear because, as John 
B. Martin, Jr., Michigan auditor general, 
point out, “State and local officials are sensi- 
tive to their constituents’ reaction to taxes, 
The Federal Government is aloof and distant. 
It makes a paternal gesture by distributing 
largess to States and individuals and capi- 
talizes on emergencies, real or fancied, to 
grab more millions.” 

Local units in Michigan collect the prop- 
erty tax on real estate. The State collects 
the tax on intangibles or personal property 
and returns it to the counties which divide 
it among cities, villages and townships. 

Obviously tax collecting and tax spending 
are cumbersome, confused and wasteful. 
Michigan citizens agree that the Federal 
Government gets an extravagant share of 
their taxes but are less sympathetic to com- 
plaints that the State is returning too much 
of its taxes to their neighborhood local gov- 
ernments. 

This opinion of Federal taxes is not ex- 
clusive to Michigan. Twenty-five States out 
of a needed two-thirds (32 States) have di- 
rected Congress to submit a constitutional 
amendment to the people putting a 25-per- 
cent ceiling on Federal income and inherit- 
ance taxes. This would relieve higher-in- 
come brackets and compel the Federal Gov- 
ernment either to reduce its spending or 
to increase its burden on other tax sources. 

Michigan, with Nebraska, Iowa, New Mex- 
ico, Maine, and New Hampshire has an- 
other call for a constitutional convention. 
This proposal for times of peace is: 

1. One-fifth of all Federal income-tax re- 
ceipts to be used to pay the national debt. 

2. One-fourth of all receipts and all in- 
dividual taxes more than 50 percent and cor- 
porate more than 38 percent to go to a spe- 
cial fund. 

3. An individual tax exemption of at least 
$600. 

4. The States to share three twenty-fifths 
of the special fund equally and twenty-two 
twenty-fifths on a population basis. 

The Federal Government would retain less 
than 45 percent of its income-tax collections 
for its own operating expenses. 

Segregating tax sources to eliminate the 
duplication and waste in collecting and 
spending must be the first step toward eas- 
ing the tax load that is smothering the 
country. More important is reversing the 
trend of recent years which has shifted so 
much responsibility to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Taxes will not be smaller until re- 
sponsibility for revenues and for administra- 
tion are returned to the people and to the 
smaller government units, 


The Kremlin War on Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS no 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the appendix of the Recorp, I 


include an article by our colleague, the 
Honorable Dantet A. Reep, appearing in 


the National Bepubiic of ganuary. 
This fine, fo ght, authoritative 


article proves conclusively that the 


firing of General MacArthur was desired 
and worked for by the Kremlin. It was 
one more victory for them, in the cold 
war, and another defeat for our country: 
THe KreMLInN War ON DovcGLas MacArTHuUR 

(By Hon. Dante. A. Reep, of New York) 

For many years General MacArthur was 
the only obstacle to complete accomplish- 
ment of the Kremlin’s program for taking 
over the whole continent of Asia. 

Until MacArthur could be g»tten out of 
the way, communism’s primary aims in Asia 
could never be accomplished. 

When, at last, President Truman removed 
General MacArthur from all his military 
commands in the Pacific last April, the New 
York Daily Worker, the official Red mouth- 
piece in the United States of America head- 
lined the story with screaming black type: 
“Good riddance.” 

But we know much more about the Com- 
munist operations in Asia now than we knew 
last March. The Senate Committee on In- 
ternal Security has given us voluminous 
hearings relating to the work of the Commu- 
nist front in this country known as the In- 
stitute for Pacific Relations. This Red front 


. worked in and out of our own State Depart- 


ment for several years. It virtually directed 
our policy toward China, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson lending himself willingly as a 
tool for the secret development of the pro- 
Communist policies in Asia generally, and 
China in particular. 

Communist efforts to discredit General 
MacArthur, and to get him out of the way, 
began in the summer of 1945. Senator Pat 
McCarran, a Nevada Democrat, told the 
Senate as long ago as May 4, 1951, that “the 
first basic attack on General MacArthur was 
conceived and launched by the Communist 
Party.” 

The resolution directing this world attack 
Was approved by the National Board of the 
Communist Party in the United States of 
America on June 2, 1945—3 months before 
the end of the war with Japan, although 
the German front in Europe already had 
Collapsed and surrendered. 

“Pursuant to that resolution,” continued 
Senator McCarran, “the Communists 
launched a vituperative propaganda attack 
on General MacArthur, and that attack has 
continued ever since.” 

The first series of Communist articles or- 
ganizing the party-line against MacArthur 
came from the Philippines. They were writ- 
ten for the New York Daily Worker by one 
James S. Allen, a well-known Communist 
agent in Manila who was then called the 
foreign editor of the Daily Worker. This 
series extended from September 14 through 
September 17, 1945. The basis of Allen's 
scurrilous attack on General MacArthur was 
that MacArthur was not carrying out a revo- 
iution in Japan. For that reason he was 
called “the flamboyant general.” Allen de- 
scribed him as “unfit for the crucially im- 
portant assignment of shaping the future of 
Japan.” A 

This was the Communist judgment, al- 
most the day Japan surrendered. How could 
they be so sure, even before the job was 
begun? 

This same Daily Worker series, in Septem- 
ber 1945—almost before General MacArthur 
had set up his headquarters in Tokyo—de- 
clared that the general was “suppressing the 
democratic elements in Japan.” The demo- 
cratic elements, in Communist jargon, are 
the Commies. Allen also charged that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was making Japan “a bul- 
wark against the Soviet Union and the pro- 
gressive forces in Asia.” In plain English, 
these charges meant that MacArthur could 
not be expected to play the Communist 
game. The Institute of Pacific Relations, 
virtually a branch of our own State Depart- 
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ment under the Acheson-Hiss-Lattimore 
combine, already had plotted the lasting 
peace of the world—simply by giving all of 
Asia to the Kremlin. 

First, Chiang Kai-shek and his Chinese 
Nationalists had to be gotten out of the way. 
That was accomplished by the summer of 
1949. Then MacArthur had to be gotten out 
of the way. That was accomplished by Tru- 
man in April 1951. The way then was clear 
for the Communist conquest of all of Asia. 
The failure of the United Nations to force 
a clean military decision in Korea now dem- 
onstrates this world conspiracy to deliver 
Asia to the black night of communism. 

This conspiracy had no chance of success 
so long as General MacArthur remained in 
the picture in Japan. His removal was the 
first objective of Communist policy, publicly 
stated, as we now know, as early as June 
1945. Truman and Acheson accomplished 
that first aim of Kremlin policy in March of 
1951. 

Owen Lattimore, the principal architect of 
the Acheson-Hiss betrayal in Asia, published 
an extended interview in the Daily Worker 
on September 4, 1945, attacking the Mac- 
Arthur declaration for a quick restoration of 
Japan’s economy and independence. This 
Lattimore interview was widely circulated in 
the United States by the Communist Party. 

As Senator McCarran told the Senate on 
May 4, 1951, “the Communists never gave up 
the idea of trying to destroy MacArthur.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recor», vol. 97, pt. 4, p. 4860.) 
“They regarded him as the chief obstacle to 
their success in the Far East. It is an un- 
happy fact that during all this period General 
MacArthur was being opposed by officials of 
our own State Department on much the same 
grounds as were being advocated by the 
Communists. * * * Had the advice of 
General MacArthur's detractors been fol- 
lowed, Japan today would be in grave dan- 
ger of succumbing to the Communists, just 
as, thanks largely to the misguided policy 
of our own State Department, China did 
succumb.” 

It is fair to contrast the fruits of the two 
policies followed in Asia. Thanks to Gen- 
eral MacArthur's wise and scholarly leader- 
ship, Japan, our former enemy, is now our 
stanch friend; while China, our former 
ally, thanks to the Acheson-Hiss-Lattimore 
deliverance, is now our bitterest enemy and 
the keystone of the Communist aggression 
on the entire continent of Asia. 

The Acheson-Hiss-Lattimore conspirators 
in the State Department are the answer to 
the fall of Asia into Communist hands. As 
has been said of other New Deal accomplish- 
ments, “We planned it that way.” 

The Acheson-Hiss-Lattimore conspirators 
in the New York Times as early as September 
20, 1945, just 3 days after General Mac- 
Arthur set up his occupation headquarters 
in Tokyo, in an interview from Washington, 
the Times presented Acheson's program for 
Japan in these words: 

“The State Department revealed today a 
decision for social and economic revolution 
in Japan, and emphasized that it would be 
carried out regardless of what might be said 
about slashing the American Army of Occu- 
pation. 

“In a statement, Acting Secretary Dean 
Acheson said that the United States Gov- 
ernment, and not the occupation force un- 
der Gen. Douglas MacArthur, was determin- 
ing American policy toward Japan.” 

The State Department’s war on General 
MacArthur never faltered. His occupation 
staff was packed with Socialists and Com- 
munist fellow-travelers, wherever and when- 
ever one of them could be slipped past the 
vigilant guard of the occupation authorities. 
General MacArthur, on numerous occasions, 
had to order men back to the United States 
after their arrival in Tokyo, because his own 
knowledge and instinct told him they had 
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been sent out to do the work of the Acheson- 
Hiss-Lattimore conspirators in the State De- 
partment. 

We may never forget this deepest fact of 
history—when World War II ended, the 
Communist domination extended to only 
200,000,000 people in Soviet Russia. Today 
that domination extends to 800,000,000 in 
Europe and Asia. 

This is the true meaning of the Acheson- 
Hiss-Lattimore conspiracy to deliver the 
world to com.aunism. 

That is why Douglas 
busted. 


MacArthur was 


Agricultural Policy in the Defense Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a speech 
which I made before the United States 
Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School on October 22, 1951: 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN THE DEYrENSE PERIOD 


Iam happy to appear as one of the speakers 
on this lecture series conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School 
on the subject of agricultural policy in the 
defense period. 

One would have to go far to find an audi- 
ence better informed on the subject or more 
interested in a discussion of it. That of 


course has its advantages and disadvantages 
from the standpoint of the speaker. 


It is 
helpful and stimulating to address an in- 
terested audience, but somewhat disccn- 
certing to reflect that many of those to 
whom I am speaking have a background of 
experience and knowledge of the subject 
far beyond what I can hope to attain. 

However I have observed that there are 
very few people, at least in political life, who 
impose a rule of silence on themselves simply 
because they don’t have all of the answers to 
any particular problem. So here goes for 
whatever my opinions and conclusions may 
be worth. 

I assume that when we speak of the de- 
fense period, we place its beginning as June, 
1950. I have not been advised as to when it 
will end, although Mr. Charies E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, has stated 
on more than one occasion that the period 
of civilian shortages caused by the defense 
effort should not last more than 2 years. 
That statement however was based on cer- 
tain assumptions which may or may not 
stand up. As a matter of fact, I do not be- 
lieve there is anyone who can say whether 
the disturbances, actual and anticipated, 
which have compelled us to embark on an 
extensive defense program, will last 2 years 
or 20 years. 

For the purpose of this discussion I am 
considering the defense period as one of in- 
definite duration. Furthermore I do not be- 
lieve we can consider it independently of 
other factors not directly related to the de- 
fense program such as domestic and world 
population growth, increases in per capita 
food consumption, changes in food prefer- 
ences, the development and Increased use of 
synthetic fibers, and improvements in agri- 
cultural production and distribution. There- 
fore what I say to you this afternoon is 
based not only on my assumption that the 
defense period is one of indefinite length 
but on the further assumption that our 


agricultural policy during that time should 
be squared as far as possible with the long- 
range factors which I have just mentioned. 

Let me elaborate somewhat on the situa- 
tion as I see it. One of the changes of pro- 
found significance which has taken place 
during and since the war years is the ex- 
pansion of population both at home and 
abroad. In this country we had a popula- 
tion increase of over 19,000,000 or 14.5 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1950. This was due 
both to an increased birth rate and a de- 
creased death rate. This trend seems to be 
continuing, and population expertr, most of 
whom missed the ae in predicting trends 
during the last decade, are now cautiously 
projecting their figures for the next decade 
as well as for the next 25-year period. Those 
projections for the next decade run in round 
numbers from a minimum of 160,000,000 
people on July 1, 1960, to a maximum of 
180,000,000 on that date. The estimates for 
the total population on July 1, 1975, run 
from 165,000,000 for the low series figure to 
225,000,000 for the high series. If the pres- 
ent trends continue, the high series figures 
will be more nearly right than the low ones. 
In any event there is no escaping the fact 
that there will be a considerable increase 
in the number of consumers of agricultural 
commodities in this country during the next 
10- and 25-year periods. 

Per capita consumption of food which in- 
creased substantially during the war years 
is now about 13 or 14 percent above prewar, 
and there is no reason to believe it will de- 
cline as long as supplies are available at 
prices no higher in proportion to income 
than those prevailing today. 

Of significance also from the standpoint 
of agricultural production is the trend in 
domestic consumption away from cereals, 
potatoes, and other starchy foods to the 
high-protein group like meat, poultry, eggs, 
and dairy products and to fruits and vege- 
tables. 

World population is also on the increase. 
In spite of wars, pestilence, famine, and dis- 
placement of people, there are at least 10 
percent more people in the world today than 
there were 10 years ago. At the present rate 
of increase there will be 25,000,000 more 
mouths to feed a year from now than there 
are today. 

Of even greater significance is the changed 
attitude of the world’s people on the sub- 
ject of food. No longer are they willing 
to accept without protest the idea that re- 
curring famine and starvation is a normal 
situation. Instead people everywhere are 
insisting that those who are hungry must 
be fed, and they are putting on their gov- 
ernments the responsibility for seeing that 
this is done. No government, excepting one 
of a highly totalitarian nature, can last long 
today unless it can convince its people that 
it is doing everything possible to secure food 
supplies for them. Nations where food is 
short are demanding a better distribution 
of the world’s food supplies. I have attended 
half a dozen international conferences in 
recent years where this question came up— 
the last being the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting at Jstanbul in September. Year by 
year demands are growing louder for more 
food hy over-populated nations, and usually 
these demands are coupled with the con- 
tention that the food must be supplied at 
low prices or even as a gift. 

Here in this country we have accepted the 
idea that the best way to combat commu- 
nism is to do everything possible to alleviate 
hunger wherever it exists. It is definitely a 
part of our foreign policy—as much so as 
that of furnishing arms and military assist- 
ance to our allies. In furtherance of this 
policy we have shipped hundreds of millions 
of bushels of grain and vast quantities of 
other agricultural products to those nations 
which stood by us in fighting communism, 
including our erstwhile enemies. That is 
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still our policy, and I think it will continue 
to be. If we don't follow it because we feel 
it to be good international policy, we will do 
it from a humanitarian standpoint. 

In view of what I have been saying, you 
will not be surprised when I state that I 
believe the continued expansion of produc- 
tion should be the cardinal objective of our 
agricultural policy during the defense pe- 
riod. Specifically we must do everything we 
can to make sure that this country will meet 
its responsibility to its own people by pro- 
ducing enough food and fiber to meet do- 
mestic demands and enough more to meet 
the international responsibilities which con- 
stitute an important part of our foreign 
policy. 

This may be difficult, but it is not impos- 
sible. Our agricultural production this year 
will be 45 percent above the average for the 
1935-39 period. In the main it represents 
increased production per acre rather than 
expanded acreage. It reflects as well the 
continuation of the favorable weather con- 
ditions which have prevailed since the end 
of the drought years of the 1930's. With our 
population increasing at the rate of 1'4 per- 
cent per year, it is obvious that if we are to 
continue our present volume of exports and 
maintain our per capita domestic consump- 
tion of agricultural products, we must in- 
crease production approximately 1‘, per- 
cent annually through adding new acreage 
or securing increased yield on existing acre- 
age. The additional acreage which can be 
secured through reclamation and irrigation 
is small and probably less than the acreage 
which will be retired from production be- 
cause it is worn out. The new acres will, 
of course, be much more productive than 
those which are retired. This means that 
most of our increased production must come 
b. increased production on our existing 
acres. 

This calls first of all for a continued and 
accelerated program of soil and water con- 
servation. We must not only conserve our 
good land, but we must restore the produc- 
tivity of our poor land by sound conserva- 
tion practices and better land management. 

It means the use of increasing quantities 
of fertilizers. This constitutes a serious 
problem right now because fertilizer produc- 
tion is in direct competition with war pro- 
duction in the field of raw materials. Unless 
agricultural production is to suffer, an ag- 
gressive effort must be made to inc”ease the 
production of raw materials which go into 
fertilizer and the allocation to agriculture of 
its fair share of those materials. 

The same policy must be followed with re- 
spect to the production of farm machinery. 
As long as steel and other metals are under 
allocation, the claims of agriculture must 
be forcefully presented. -It is true that at 
the present moment farmers are fairly well 
supplied with machinery. They have not 
felt any great pinch as yet, but another year 
of the present starvation policy on materials 
which go into the manufacture of farm im- 
plements will have its effect on agricultural 
production. Some alleviation can be secured 
if the supply of parts and repairs is ample. 
An adequate supply of farm machinery be- 
comes increasingly important as farm man- 
power becomes further depleted. 

As to manpower, high industriel! wages 
continue to drain workers away from farms 
and rural communities. Military policies 
as presently administered are adding to the 
scarcity. However, the release of reservists 
now taking place in considerable number 
will put some manpower back on the farms. 
Their place however will have to be filled 
mostly with draftees, some of whom will 
come from farms. Just how crippling this 
will be depends on loca) selective service 
boards. My obsefvation is that there has 
been little uniformity in the way that agri- 
cultural deferments have been handled by 
lcoal boards. A recent check-up in Kansas 
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showed a wide variation in adjoining and 
similar counties in the number of men given 
the classification of II-C. For instance, :n 
two adjoining counties where conditions 
were practically identical the board in 
County A put 7 percent of its registrants in 
class II-C while in County B the board so 
classified only seven-tenths of 1 percent. 
These instances could be multiplied many 
times in Kansas. Ido not know which board 
is right in cases of this kind, but it is ob- 
vious that both cannot be right. 

It is essential that production research in 
all its phases be intensified and expanded. 
We need to know more about the extent to 
which production can be expanded through 
increased and more effective use of fertilizers. 
We need more research in agricultural en- 
gineering and in the use of labor-saving de- 
vices on the farm. There must be intensi- 
fication and expansion of research on insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases. It 
takes continued and persistent research to 
keep up with plant diseases. For example, 
in spite of outstanding successes in the de- 
velopment of rust-resistant varieties of grain, 
we are confronted with new races of rust 
to which supposedly rust-free varieties are 
not immune. Mosaic disease in wheat is 
becoming an increasing menace. The use 
of new and originally exceedingly effective 
insecticides seems to result in some cases 
in heartier and increasingly resistant in- 
sects. If we are even to hold our own in the 
eternal battle between man and insects, re- 
search must be carried out on a greater scale. 
Incidentally in the allocation of scarce ma- 
terials, manufacturers of insecticides and 
pesticides should be given preferred con- 
sideration. 

We need expanded and intensified research 
in the neglected field embracing the distri- 
bution and marketing of farm products in- 
cluding the elimination of spoilage and 
waste. 

Wires and telephone calls now coming 
from Kansas on the box-car shortage remind 
me of the need for more adequate trans- 
portation facilities. Box-car shortages have 
become chronic, and curtailment of scarce 
materials is slowing down new construction. 
Shortages of materials and labor resulting 
in less highway construction and improve- 
ment are affecting truck transportation. In- 
creased storage facilities for nonperishable 
crops making for more orderly transporta- 
tion and marketing will of course be help- 
ful. A continuation of Government loans 
and tax-amortization programs will help in 
this regard. 

Artificial restraints on the production of 
agricultural commodities such as price ceil- 
ings must be held to a minimum. Farmers 
do not expect to be treated differently than 
other producers, but if it is necessary to 
expand production, it can best be done 
through the stimulus of prices. There are 
few farm commodities under price controls 
at the present time due to the fact that 
existing law prohibits ceiling below parity, 
and most farm commodities are below parity. 
However the production and distribution of 
meat, particularly beef, has in my opinion 
been retarded by the imposition of unwise 
price controls. Undoubtedly in times like 
these price controls in some cases may be 
necessary, but where we are striving for in- 
creased production, we will come closer to 
meeting our real needs if we let the demand 
fix the price. 

Production can also be stimulated through 
the judicious use of the price support pro- 
gram. While under normal conditions price 
supports are limited to £0 percent or less of 
parity, under existing law if the Secretary, 
after holding a public hearing, determines 
that price suppor; at an increased level is 
necessary in order to prevent or alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of any agricultural 
commodity essential to the national welfare, 
or in order to increase or maintain the pro- 
duction of any agricultural commodity in 


the interest of national security, he may es- 
tablish supports at a higher level. Use of 
this kind of a program during World War II 
brought excellent results. It also created 
probiems following the war period with re- 
spect to some perishables as witnessed what 
happened with eggs and potatoes. Judicious 
use of section 32 money as to perishables is 
desirable, and to the extent possible the 
marketing agreement program should be ex- 
tended. Experience has shown that market- 
ing agreements are most effective in cases 
where a large proportion of the commodity 
is marketed cooperatively. In fact it seems 
doubtful to me whether there can be much 
expansion of a marketing agreement program 
as to any commodity except as cooperative 
marketing of that commodity expands also. 

The importance of acceptable and prac- 
tical farm credit in the field of adjusting 
and expanding production is too well known 
to require discussion here. It goes without 
saying that full use during the defense 
period should be made of the excellent facili- 
ties for farm credit now in existence which 
can be expanded or contracted as needed. 

Last but not least we must at this time 
give greater recognition of the need to build 
up reserves of agricultural commodities. We 
need to do it not only from the standpoint 
of our domestic food supply but because the 
export of food and other agricultural com- 
modities is such an important part of our 
foreign policy. The fact that we have had 
more than a decade of good crop years has 
tended to minimize the importance of a 
reserve supply. We can take just pride in 
the magnificent productive efforts of farmers 
during and since the war years. We increased 
our production by a third and entered that 
period with large surpluses, but still we had 
no more than was needed by ourselves and 
our allies. If the drought of the 1930’s had 
occurred a decade later, we would have faced 
a serious problem. 

Recent carry-overs generally speaking have 
been larger than prewar, but one poor crop 
any time during the past 10 years would have 
pretty largely eliminated everything we had 
in food and fiber reserves. At this very mo- 
ment we are producing livestock considerably 
faster than we are producing livestock feed. 

Heretofore the building of reserves has 
simply been an incident of our price-support 
program. We have heard talk about stock- 
piling but mainly from the standpoint of 
taking stocks off the market in the hope of 
improving prices. The time has now come 
in my opinion when the assurance of an 
ample supply of food and other agricultural 
products for domestic consumption and to 
carry out our foreign policy requires the 
building of reserves far greater than has 
heretofore been considered necessary. I am 
talking of real reserves accumulated through 
stockpiling rather than as an incident of 
price policy. Such a program if carried out 
will pose some new problems. Some plan 
must be devised to prevent stockpiling from 
depressing prices. Storage facilities will 
have to be expanded—to mention only two 
obvious difficulties, but ways can and will 
be found to overcome this. 

None of the matters which I have men- 
tioned with the possible exception of stock- 
piling requires any marked change in agri- 
cultural legislation or in the over-all agri- 
cultural policies which have been in effect 
in this country since the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. While 
that act was passed at a time when the fear 
of surpluses exercised some influence on 
agricultural thinking, the act itself and the 
statements of policy upon which it is based 
clearly do not reflect a scarcity philosophy. 
If there are those who think it does, I would 
advise a rereading of the statement of policy 
and of the consumer provisions and in fact 
the entire act because, with some changes as 
to details but not as to principles, that act 
has remained since its enactment the ve- 
hicle through which our principal agri- 
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cultural policies have been carried out. All 
agricultural legislation enacted since 1938 
has been in thorough harmony with the 
policy of that act, and it has remained as 
the cornerstone of agricultural policy in this 
country. The act has been amended in many 
respects as to details, but the fact remains 
that the principal provisions of the act in- 
cluding the Steagall amendment during 
World War II and the Agricultural Acts of 
1948 and 1949 have not in any way modified 
the basic policy contained in the 1928 act. 
These policies have been accepted by both 
political parties, by all farm organizations, 
and by the public, and any disagreements 
which have arisen have in the main been 
based upon details rather than differences of 
policy. 

The fact that this act written while ag- 
riculture was still in a period of depression 
and when talk of surpluses filled the air 
has continued as our basic agricultural leg- 
islation through all the stress and strain 
which was placed on agriculture by World 
War II and by the demands of the postwar 
period indicates that sound thinking and 
careful study went iato its enactment. It 
protects the interest of farmers, of con- 
sumers, and the public, and the policies on 
which it is based are as 1p to date as if 
they had been enacted by any recent Con- 
gress. 

The 1938 act has been successful because 
it did not attempt to put agriculture in a 
strait-jacket. While providing for con- 
trols in certain situations, it retained a large 
degree of flexibility which has been con- 
tinued in the amendatory acts which have 
followed. It recognized the rights of the 
consumer, and the fact that the food dollar 
goes farther today in quantity and quality 
of food purchased than it did in 1938 indi- 
cates that consumers’ interests have not 
been neglected in the admiuistration of the 
act. 

Agriculture is not a static industry. The 
tremendous changes which it has undergone 
during the past three decades will be re- 
peated in the future. Research will go on 
a>ace, and past accomplishments will be 
dwarfed by what comes in the future. We 
stand in awe of what has been done in 
farm mechanization, but engineers tell us 
that even greater things are ahead. Scien- 
tists tell us we have just begun to under- 
stand the soil and its secrets. New develop- 
ments will come in marketing and distribu- 
tion. 

I believe that the policies which I have 
suggested will enable agriculture to progress 
and prosper. I believe that they will leave 
the individual farmer free to take full ad- 
vantage of scientific progress. I believe they 
take into account the welfare of the con- 
sumer and are consistent with our over-all 
economic policy. I believe they are in har- 
mony with our foreign policy in this period 
when world leadership has been forced upon 
us and that they afford the economic and 
social protection which the Federal Govern- 
ment should give agriculture and those en- 
gaged in it. ° 


Our Boys Are Dying, So “Let’s Go to 
Lunch” 


~ a + 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
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torial from the Morning Call, Paterson, 
N. J., of January 14, 1952: 


Our Bors Are Dyinec, So “Let's Go To 
LuNcH” 


Day after day the armistice Ce. 
go on in Korea, with no signs of reaching an 
agreement and less assurance than ever that 
the agreement would be kept after being 
reached, while day after day our boys are 
being drafted and shipped to meet the fire 
and slaughter of a new army that the Com- 
munists in Red China have without inter- 
ference been building up to meet them head 
on. 

Hardly has a semblance of progress been 
made on one issue, than the Reds throw an- 
other monkey wrench into the now bogged- 
down proceedings. After weeks spent in 
quibbling over the boundary line, came the 
long deadlock on the exchange-of-prisoners 
issue with the Communist refusing to ac- 
count for hundreds of our dead and missing. 
Now it is construction of air bases, an issue 
on which the Reds have adamantly refused 
to budge from their untenable position. In- 
spection behind the lines is another issue 
that has consumed weeks of debate with 
nothing definite reported. 

Meanwhile the so-called UN Army, over 
90 percent of which consists of our country’s 
finest manhood, finds itself left in the dark 
over the future prosecution of the up-the- 
hill-and-down-again war. The home front is 
given the impression that the battlefront is 
practically static, but still t’:e casualty lists 
grow.and air battles are becoming more fre- 
quent. To keep us further in the dark 
censorship has again been tightened, and 
from now on United States plane losses will 
be reported only once a week. But of two 
things we are certain about this war, which 
our President says is not yet a war although 
we have suffered 100,000 casualties, first, that 
our soldiers continue dying while the Reds 
keep stalling the up-to-now futile negotia- 
tions, and secondly, that the majority of the 
nations which voted for the war in the 
United Nations Assembly have not yet sent a 
single man to the front. 

The other day while debating the airfield 
problem, that is still in deadlock, the meet- 
ing came to an abrupt ending when one of 
our representatives said: “Let’s go to lunch.” 
That is about the only thing they have been 
able to agree upon in recent weeks. 

So we see our sons, while yet in their 
teens, being rushed through training and 
shipped to the Korean front to trade bombs 
and bullets with the enemy in what Gen- 
eral MacArthur prophetically predicted 
would be an indefinite stalemate if Red 
China’s Manchurian supply bases just over 
the enemy’s border were left unscathed and 
free to keep feeding inexhaustable supplies 
of munitions and men to North Korea, with 
which to continue slaying the cream of 
American youth. 

The long-strained patience of our citi- 
zgenry is becoming fed up with the prospect 
of making our boys keep up the battling 
and the slaughtering year after year with 
one hand tied behind their backs, while 
taxes for their families rise higher and 
higher to pay for this tragic folly caused by 
Giploniatic blunderings. This was evidenced 
on Friday when a Washington father of two 
hero sons slain on the Korean battlefront 
was offered the Congressional Medal and the 
Silver Star in recognition of their valor. The 
grieved and embittered father curtly turned 
the President down. 

Surely the time has come for some heavy 
thinking by our Government before an early 
spring brings a renewal of heavy fighting and 
another half million Americans are ordered 
overseas to make the fighting heavier in shat- 
tered, smoldering Korea; and some heavy 
thinking is also overdue in the United Na- 
tions which is responsible for its continu- 
ance, for it is a UN Army waging a UN war, 


though the great majority of the nations 
which voted to plunge into the conflict have 
not contributed a single man to wage it. 

The young men of the United States have 
long enough borne the brunt of the sacri- 
fice. If it is to continue, certainly all the 
other member nations, which voted for a 
UN army to enter the Korean civil war, 
should now at last show their sincerity by 
agreeing to contribute a proportionate num- 
ber of men to this supposedly international 
army which up to now has been over 90 
percent American. Therefore we again urge 
our United States delegates to the United 
Nations to promptly call for a show-down on 
the continuation of the Korean conflict, and 
if the majority of the nations vote to con- 
tinue and expand it then let us see to it, in 
justice to the youth of our own country, 
that the people of all these nations partici- 
pate equally, in proportion to their popula- 
tions, in the fighting of it. That is but 
simple justice to our own fighting and dying 
sons. 

If all of these nations had to back up their 
vote to continue the battle with the blood 
of their own citizens, as in all fairness to 
America’s sons they should, and our dele- 
gates should insist they should, we are con- 
fident they would take more interest in 
bringing the endless slaughter to a swift 
conclusion. It is the United Nations war. 
Let’s see some really cooperative action by 
the members of the United Nations, who 
profess to be our allies, to bring it to an 
end before Korea and all the Koreans are 
wiped off the face of the map in endless 
fighting. 


If the Office Seeks Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD a 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the Minneapolis inn.) 
Morning Tribune of January 8, 1952: 

IF THE OFFice SEEKS HIM 


The best-kept secret since the atomic bomb 
is a secret no longer—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is a Republican; he will accept the 
Republican nomination for President if he 
is the choice of the party at Chicago in 
July; but he will not make any personal 
effort to get the nomination. 

This is approximately what Ike’s friends 
and political supporters have been saying 
for months. 

But his saying it himself makes him a 
candidate. 

Those who want to see him elected Presi- 
dent can now work for his Republican nomi- 
nation with complete assurance that he is a 
Republican and would accept the nomina- 
tion. 

By ail signs, Eisenhower is today the popu- 
lar choice for next President of the United 
States. The public opinion polls show it. 
The intense popular interest evoked by every 
linking of his name with the Presidency 
shows it. Not in this century has there been 
such widespread public enthusiasm for the 
candidacy of a citizen who himself declined 
to lift a hand to further his nomination. 

The American people like to believe that 
in the highest hours of our representazive 
government, the office seeks the man. Eisen- 
hower says in effect, with characteristic 
humility and dedication, that if this is shown 
to be true, he will serve willingly. 
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The next few weeks and months wii! re- 
veal whether the ground swell of sentiment 
for Eisenhower can be translated into ef- 
fective political strength. This is not chiefly 
a matter of coping with politicans who don t 
want Ike, or who want somebody else. If 
the people genuinely want Eisenhower, the 
politicians will find it out. 

But he will now be subjected to all man- 
ner of questions, both from those who pre- 
fer to see another Republican nominated 
and those who want the Democratic party 
continued in power. His own indication 
that he will make no political statements, 
setting forth his views, will provide a field 
day for attackers. They will say nobody 
really knows what he stands for. Many will 
dredce up and bend to their own purposes, 
or will invent, evidence as to what views he 
holds—although his public statements as 
president of Columbia University reveal® 
clearly his essential philosophy. 

So Ike is subjecting his willingness to 
serve in the Nation's highest office to the kind 
of acid bath which has wilted popuiar booms 
for many another outstanding citizen who 
has waited for the office to seek him. 

It may be that if, in the New Hampshire or 
other primaries, the voters give evidence that 
they want him, Eisenhower will regaid that 
as a further mandate, to speak his views on 
the issues of the campaign. His supporters 
will hope that this is true. 

Meanwhile his now indisputable candidacy 
brings into the 1952 presidential campaign a 
man who is not merely a military hero. Ike 
has amply demonstrated in public and pri- 
vate service that he possesses the integrity, 
the administrative ability, the breath of 
view, the understanding and insight, the 
humility and the humanitarianism of which 
great leaders are made. 


Where Does He Stand Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 24 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Fairmont Daly Sentinel, Fair- 
mont, Minn., of January 8, 1952: 


Wrere Dors HE Stanp Topay? 


Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower has publicly 
announced that he is available for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1952. 

His announcement comes as no great sur- 
prise except, perhaps, from one angle. Al- 
most everybody felt he would be a candidate 
but nobody knew for certain that it would 
be as a Republican. 

Gieneral Eisenhower's announcement con- 
tains no statement of beliefs, offers no plat- 
form. However, his announcement has 
stirred a veritable hornet’s nest of publi:- 
ity—pages of it—in the Nation’s press; e3- 
peciaily that portion of it dedicated to sup- 
port of the administration's foreign policy. 
Pictures and direct quotes from world feder- 
alists of State-wide and Nation-wide repute 
play a prominent part in the barrage of pub- 
licity in the support of the candidate without 
announced policy or platform. 

General Eisenhower has made no recent 
statement to indicate how he stands on 
deficit financing. He has said nothing, re- 
cently, on how he stands on universal mili- 
tary training. He has said nothing for the 
record, since 1948, to indicate how he stands 
on the trend toward Government owner- 
ship and socialism. There is no word since 
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October 1950 on how he feels about economy 
in Government. 

Best clue to his stand on our foreign pol- 
icy is dated February 1, 1951. At that time 
he is quoted as saying “Our future is so 
definitely tied up with them (Western 
Europe) that we cannot afford to do less 
than our best in making sure that western 
Europeans do not go down the drain.” 

There has been no word from him regard- 
ing his stand on labor since 1949. 

Genera: Eisenhower's announcement has 
settled only one thing. That is that he will 
be a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Nobody, as yet, knows where he stands, 
what his platform will be. It will take more 
than the drumbeating of disgruntled Dew- 
eys, Stassens, Minteners, and other world 
federalists to get the Republican Party to 
swallow and adopt a candidate who will not 
declare himself. As never before, the fate— 
perhaps the very existence of the United 
States as a free and independent Nation— 
depends on the American people knowing 
the aims, purposes, ambitions, and princi- 
ples of the man they will elect as President 
of the United States—before, not after— he’s 
elected. (And then again, we thought we 
knew what we were getting when Harry 
Truman was elected.) 

While it would be most unjust to con- 
demn General Eisenhower before we know 
what he stands for, we cannot, in justice 
to ourselves and our country, pledge our 
support until he sees fit to declare himself. 
Great and unquestioned as is his military 
record, he has, nevertheless to date, permit- 
ted political expediency, rather than forth- 
right honesty, rule his actions on the po- 
litical scene. 





United States Relations With Hungary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 20 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 S 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Hungarian puppet regime of Communist 
Russia recently forced down within its 
borders an American plane and arrested 
four of our fliers and held them incom- 
municado for 40 days without permitting 
our diplomatic officials in that country to 
see them or talk to them, the Hungarian 
Government was well aware that it was 
ignoring the basic rules of long-estab- 
lished international conduct. 

But if these methods which are out- 
lawed by decent civilized society, were 
not enough for the Communist rulers 
of Hungary, they followed this up by giv- 
ing us a good lesson in Communist gang- 
sterism. After convicting the four 
American airmen on spurious charges in 
a sham trial, the Communist puppets of 
Hungary set a price on their freedom. 
This was not only a case of a government 
engaging in international extortion of 
the most vicious kind, but it also in- 
dicates that these Communist rulers in 
the iron curtain countries are develop- 
ing the seizure, kidnapping and black- 
mail of American citizens into a large ex- 
tortion racket. 

The American people cannot forget so 
easily such acts by a government whom 

we still recognize and with whom we con- 


tinue to maintain international rela- 
tions, however tenuous these relations 
may be. The payment of a ransom— 
which is what our payment of the $120,- 
000 “fine” to Hungary actually amounts 
to—does not mean that the case is 
closed as far as the American people are 
concerned. If we let it go at that and 
submit supinely to the Communist ex- 
tortion racket, our people should be 
warned that we can expect future out- 
rages of the same kind. 

I do not believe the American people 
will tolerate such tactics. I do not be- 
lieve any free people would long tolerate 
such tactics. For this reason, I am to- 
day introducing a concurrent resolution 
which expresses the profound indigna- 
tion of this Congress at the arrest and 
conviction of the four American airmen 
by the Hungarian Government. The 
resolution further calls for immediate 
termination of all commercial and trade 
relations with Hungary and requests 
that the necessary steps be taken to sever 
diplomatic relations with that Govern- 
ment. 

While I appreciate the necessity for 
maintaining even the most flimsy con- 
tact with the iron-curtain countries, I 
think that for the sake of American 
prestige and world opinion of American 
policy, which of late has been wavering 
in the light of our supine attitude, it is 
imperative that we take a strong stand 
in this case. Only in so doing will we 
be able to prevent similar outrages of 
this kind in the future. We must serve 
notice to the Communist rulers and their 
satellite puppets that the United States 
will not and cannot tolerat~ such treat- 
ment of its nationals and yet continue 
to maintain its friendly relations with 
those countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
take up this resolution at the earliest 
possible date and act upon it accord- 
ingly. 

The text of my resolution is as follows: 
Concurrent resolution expressing indigna- 

tion over the arrest and conviction of four 

American airmen by the Hungarian Gov- 

ernment and calling for the cessation of 

trade relations and a severance of diplo- 
matic relations 

Whereas in arresting four American air- 
men forced down within its borders, and 
holding them incommunicado for 40 days, 
the Government of Hungary ignored the 
basic rules of long-established international 
conduct; and 

Whereas in setting a price on their free- 
dom after convicting these airmen on 
spurious charges in a sham trial, the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary engaged in interna- 
tional extortion of the most vicious kind: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses its profound indignation at 
the arrest and conviction of Capt. Dave H. 
Henderson, Capt. John J. Swift, Technical 
Sgt. Jess A. Duff, and Sgt. James A. Elam by 
the Government of Hungary. 

It is the sense of Congress that all com- 
mercial and trade relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary should be terminated 
immediately and that the necessary steps 
should be taken to sever existing diplomatic 
relations with the Government of Hungary. 

The President is respectfully requested to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
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Government of Hungary and to the repre- 
sentative of the United States at the seat of 
the United Nations for appropriate presenta- 
tion to the United Nations. 





Let’s Not Be Too Cocksure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. JOSEPH P. OHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fairmont Daily Sentinel, Fairmont, 
Minn., of January 7, 1952: 


Let’s Not BE Too CocksurRE 


With unparalled corruption, graft, job sell- 
ing, subversive activities, a staggering na- 
tional debt, a war that is not a war to high- 
light the Truman administration, it would 
appear there would be no doubt in the aver- 
aging citizen's mind that the voters of the 
United States will kick the rascals out and 
that Republican victory is certain. 

Don't be too sure about that. 

There are a lot of people not at all inter- 
ested in letting go. 

There are almost 3,000,000 people on the 
Federal payroll who have relatives and 
friends. That's a starter. 

Then there are other things to consider 
which none but the blind, prejudiced and 
plain ignoramuses will overlook. Let’s take 
a few of them for study: 

The New Deal gave us the bank deposit 
insurance law. 

The New Deal set the farmers up in bus- 
iness, gave them an era of prosperity akin 
to nothing that ever happened before under 
either Republican or Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

The New Deal gave labor—without any- 
thing invested but time and skill—the power 
to make, break or crush business, industry 
and commerce. 

Sure, any and all of these rights, privi- 
leges and power could have been provided 
by a Republican administration, but the fact 
remains that it wasn’t. 

Certain it is that it was all done on bor- 
rowed money. But until the time of fore- 
closure is at hand, and credit is unlimited; 
the power to issue more bonds is uncur- 
tailed, what beneficiary is going to protest? 

What beneficiary under the unprecedented 
and lavish system of subsidies is going to 
vote to have them cut off? 

Anyone with a lick of sense knows that 
the present system of pyramiding cannot 
continue forever. But who‘among those who 
benefit, will have the moral stamina, the 
courage, the character to call a halt and say: 
“Let's get back to earth?” 

The national debt and cost of Govern- 
ment is such that we must have a high 
income to survive. The cost of living, of 
necessity, must remain high so that the re- 
tailer and wholesaler will have taxable in- 
come. Wages, salaries must continue high 
so labor may continue as a source of tax 
income. Who, then, will vote to upset the 
apple cart? 

The Republicans have a gigantic task in 
originating an economically sound plan for 
leveling off, and to restore the financial 
stability of the individual, business and in- 
dustry. Assuming such a plan could be 
devised, the Republicans would have an even 
greater task ahead to educate our citizens 
and to sell them on the plan. 
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Merely calling attention to scandals, graft, 
corruption, giving atom bomb secrets to the 
enemy; the blood sacrifice of our sons on 
battlefields thousands of miles away, sending 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money to 
foreign nations who will never pay so much 
as a penny of interest, mean nothing to the 
average individual so long as his income is at 
an all-time high. 


The A. F. of L. 70 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


sag v 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great labor organizations in this country 
is the American Federation of Labor, 
which today numbers some 8,000,000 
American workers in its ranks. This 
organization, which in the course of years 
has developed into a great American in- 
stitution, is currently celebrating its 70th 
anniversary. Founded in the city of 
Pittsburgh in November 1881, it was ably 
led for nearly four decades by that in- 
comparable labor leader Samuel Gom- 
pers, and since his death in 1924 the 
A. F. of L.’s destiny has been successfully 
guided by its present incumbent William 
Green. : 

The A. F. of L. has made vast contri- 
butions to the American way of life. It 
has helped improve the lot of millions of 
families; it has helped raise the standard 
of living of the country; it has fought 
many evils prevalent in America’s mills, 
factories, and shops, and was successful 
in eliminating these evils. It has had, 
and continues to have, a great impact on 
economic, social, political, and other 
phases of our national life. 

On the occasion of the A. F. of L.’s 70th 
anniversary, I extend greetings to Presi- 
dent William Green and wish him many 
long years of continued effort toward the 
welfare of the American laboring people. 
My greetings and best wishes also go to 
Secretary George Meany, to the members 
of the A. F. of L. executive committee 
and the other officers of the organization, 
and to the entire membership through- 
out the length and breadth of our great 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the November 1951 issue 
of the A. F. of L. monthly publication 
2 Federationist” contains a 


The American 

very interesting and timely article: “70 
Years of Service. The Story of an Amer- 
ican Institution, the American Federa- 


tion of Labor.” It is written by Mr. 
George Meany, A. F. of L. secretary, who 
reviews some of the highlights and major 
contributions of the A. F. of L. through- 
out its seven decades of existence. I am 
happy to place this article in the Recorp 
so that my colleagues will have the op- 
portunity to read it: 

Seventy Years or ServicE—TuHeE Story oF aN 
AMERICAN INSTITUTION, THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR 

(By George Meany) 


Seventy years ago one of the greatest in- 
stitutions of this Nation was born. That in- 


stitution is the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is an institution which throughout its 
history has worked and fought to defend the 
plain people of our country and to advance 
their well-being. 

It is an institution which, while always 
conscious of its special function as the serv- 
ant of those who toil, has always given prime 
consideration to its responsibilities toward 
our free and democratic Nation. 

In 70 years many organizations and many 
movements have appeared on the national 
scene and, after varying intervals, vanished. 
Today one can find accounts of some of these 
organizations and movements in the history 
books. But in our own day they are non- 
existent. Launched with high hopes, these 
organizations and movements somehow 
lacked the essential ingredients for long life. 
And so, as the months and years passed, they 
disintegrated and disappeared from our 
country’s stage. 

The story of the American Federation of 
Labor has been quite different. Born seven 
decades ago, the American Federation of 
Labor is still going strong. It has encoun- 
tered innumerable difficulties and it has had 
its share of temporary set-backs, but it has 
always pressed onward, indomitably, and it 
has compiled a record of achievement and 
progress. 

In November of 1951, just 70 years after 
the first appearance of our Federation, any 
well-qualified and objective observer would 
grant that the American Federation of Labor 
has reached an unprecedented peak and that 
further advances are clearly indicated in the 
years ahead. 

It was in November of 1881, in the city of 
Pittsburgh, that 107 delegates came together 
and established the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
Un':ed States and Canada. The founding 
couvention opened at Turner Hall at 2 p. m, 
on November 15 and closed on the afternoon 
of November 18 in Schiller Hall, to which the 
congress moved after the second day’s ses- 
sions. 

There were delegates present from New 
York, California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin—14 States in 
all. There were eight delegates in attendance 
from New York State, and among them was 
@ young man of 31 representing the Cigar- 
makers International Union of America. His 
name was Samuel Gompers. 

Right from the start the delegates at 
Pittsburgh declared that “the past history 
of trades unions proves that small organi- 
zations, well conducted, have accomplished 
great good, but their efforts have not been 
of that lasting character which a thorough 
unification of all the different branches of 
industrial workers is bound to secure.” 

The newly formed organization called for 
“the passage of such legislative enactments 
as will enforce, by compulsion, the education 
of children.” It went on record against the 
evil of child labor. It denounced the unfair 
competition of prison labor. It recommend- 
ed that all trades and labor organizations 
“secure proper representation in all law- 
making bodies by means of the ballot.” It 
demanded the repeal of the “conspiracy laws 
as applied to organizations of labor in the 
regulation of wages and the number of hours 
which shall constitute a day’s work.” 

The delegates at the Pittsburgh convention 
of 1881 laid down the following objects: 

“The encouragement and formation of 
trades and labor unions,” of trades and labor 
assemblies or councils and of national and 
international unions; and the securing of 
legislation “favorable to the interests of the 
industrial classes.” 

The proposed plank against child labor 
was discussed at some length by various dele- 
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gates before it was put to a vote and ap- 
proved unanimously. One of the speakers 
was James Michels, of Pittsburgh, a delegate 
from tke Window Glass Workers, who de- 
clared: 

“John B. Gough has said that the saddest 
thing he ever saw was a little child with an 
old face. Oh, I have seen them by hun- 
dreds—seen them in mills and factories.” 

And then young Samuel Gompers spoke up. 

“Not long since,” said the cigar-maker 
from New York, “I was on a committee ap- 
pointed to visit the tenement cigar shops. I 
saw there on that visit scenes that sickened 
me. I saw little children, 6 and 7 and 8 years 
of age, seated in the middle of a room on 
the floor, in all the dirt and dust, stripping 
tobacco. 

“Little pale-faced children, with a look of 
care upon their faces, toiling with their tiny 
hands from dawn till dark; aye, and late into 
the night. * * * Shame upon such crimes. 
Shame upon us if we do not raise our voices 
against it.” 

At that meeting of working people 70 
years ago which gave birth to our federation, 
the 107 delegates in attendance spoke for 
something like 50,000 toilers. That was a 
small membership even for 1881, for at that 
time the total population of the United 
States was already in excess of 50,000,000. 
And in addition to having a modest mem- 
bership total at the beginning, the federa- 
tion was very poor in dollars. Thus, when, 
as one of the final acts of the founding con- 
vention, the Chair called for voluntary sub- 
scriptions to finance the legislative commit- 
tee’s activities and the hat was passed 
around, all that was contributed came to 
$56. Not a great deal of money, even then. 

During the next few years the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions faced 
many difficult problems. It was involved in 
conflict with the Knights of Labor. Its pro- 
gram for the advancement of labor was at- 
tacked by the reactionazies. But the infant 
federation, knowing that its cause was just, 
pressed on. It gained in membership year 
by year. In 1884 the membership total 
passed the 100,000 line. 

Sam Gompers, during these first years, was 
active on the important legislative commit- 
tee and contributed in other ways to the 
development and progress of the organiza- 
tion. 

In 1886 the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions became the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“We needed,” Gompers explained, “a con- 
solidated organization for the promotion of 
trade unionism under which. work could go 
forward daily for the organization of all 
workers of America, skilled as well as un- 
skilled.” 

Gompers was elected president of the 
American Federation of Labor. He served 
continually until 1894, when the fourteenth 
convention elected John McBride. The fol- 
lowing year Gompers was returned to office, 
and he served with great ability as president 
of the A. P. of L. until his death following 
the 1924 cohvention. 

The Federation of Organized Trades and. 
Labor Unions had placed particular empha- 
sis on legislative activity. The American 
Federation of Labor put its reliance upon 
economic organization first of all—in other 
words, upon effective trade unionism. At 
the same time the legislative field was not 
neglected by the A. F. of L. 

The leaders of the federation always had 
before their eyes the great purpose which 
was the major reason for the existence of 
organized labor—the betterment of the lot 
of the worker and of those dependent upon 
him. The leaders of the A. F. of L. knew 
what the object of the movement was, and 
they worked hard and with determination 
to achieve it. 
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From 1886 to 1890 American labor pressed 
its drives for the 8-hour day. Gains in leis- 
ure were achieved as the hours of work drop- 
ped from 63 a week to 58 a week. The work- 
ers’ income increased. More and more wage- 
earners joined unions. 

By 1899 the American Federation of Labor 
could point to a total membership of 349,000. 
The next year the figure was 548,000 and the 
year after that the membership stood at 787,- 
000. In 1902 the membership of the A. F. of 
L. crossed the 1,000,000 mark for the first 
time and 5 years later the total was 1,538,000. 

The antiunion employers of the Nation 
were not pleased. They set out to check the 
rising movement of organized toilers. They 
were determined to cripple and, if possible, 
Gestroy the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions. 

It was in 1908 that the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled against the Danbury 
Hatters. This was a heavy blow. As a result 
of this sweeping decision many humble trade 
unionists lost their savings and their homes. 

As the years passed, the A. F. o1 L.’s mem- 
bership mounted steadily. It passed 2,000,- 
000 for the first time in 1914. When the 
United States went into World War I in 1917 
there was an acceleration of industrial activ- 
ity. This was soon reflected in a growing 
union membership. 

After the war the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Metal Trades 
Association decided to spearhead an all-out 
open-shop drive. These vicious enemies of 
labor were helped by the prevailing economic 
situation. There was a postwar depression, 
with more than 5,000,000 workers unemployed 
by August of 1921. Hostile attitudes toward 
labor on the part of all branches of govern- 
ment and the widespread use of antiunion 
propaganda aided the open-shoppers in their 
drive to smash the worker's organizations. 

Late in 1929 came the great stock market 
collapse. Soon the Nation was plunged into 
the most serious depression in its history. 
Millions of workers became unemployed. 
Those who still had jobs suffered pay cuts 
and wondered when they, too, would be 
forced to join the army of unemployed. This 
was a period when millions of workers and 
their unions suffered heavily. 

In 1934, section 7 (a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act formally recognized 
the right of the working people to join labor 
organizations and engage freely in collec- 
tive bargaining without interference of any 
kind by their employers. This provision 
stimulated the organization of working peo- 
ple into unions. Where in 1933 the total 
membership of the affiliated A. F. of L. 
unions had stood at 2,126,796, 1 year later 
the figure was 2,608,000 and by 1936 the total 
membership was 3,422,000. 

In 1935 the Wagner Act was passed. On 
April 12, 1937, the Supreme Court, by a vote 
of 5 to 4, upheld the historic statute's con- 
stitutionality. This decision of the Supreme 
Court greatly encouraged unorganized, poor- 
ly paid workers to liberate themselves from 
exploitation, domination, and intimidation 
by their employers. 

In October of 1935 the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization was formed. The cre- 
ation of the CIO ushered in an era of strife 
within the family of labor which has not 
ended yet. Year after year the American 
Federation of Labor has called for efforts to 
achieve organic unity, but the CIO has not 
manifested much interest in the A. F. of L. 
proposal. 

With the coming of World War II, vast 
members of trade unionists went into uni- 
form. Labor also rendered yeoman service 
in the vital army of production of the home 
front. Tremendous quantities of airplanes, 
ships, tanks, and guns were turned out by 
the patriotic and efficient workers of Amer- 
ica during the war, and these played their 
important part in bringing about the defeat 
of the Axis. 


In 1939 the A. F. of L.’s membership total 
was 4,006,354. Two years later there were 
4,569,056 members enrolled. By 1945, the 
last year of the war, the federation counted 
a total of 6,931,221 dues-paid members. 

Having rendered loyal and valuable service 
to their beloved country during the war, the 
working people of the Nation looked for- 
ward to an opportunity to resume efforts to 
make progress once the fighting ended. Un- 
fortunately, a reactionary majority took 
power in Congress and it succeeded in pass- 
ing the oppressive Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 
over a Presidential veto. This most unfair 
statute, which places shackles on American 
working people, is still on the books. The 
American Federation of Labor of tcday re- 
gards the Taft-Hartley Act as the pioneers 
of 1881 regarded the use of the conspiracy 
laws to interfere with the formation of 
unions by workers. 

Seventy years have gone by since the Pitts- 
burgh convention which launched the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions. Through this entire period our 
movement has worked consistently for the 
economic betterment of those who toil, for 
justice and liberty. 

At its birth, with young Sam Gompers 
and his fellow pioneers decrying the shock- 
ing evils of child labor, our federation was 
a humanitarian movement. During the 
seven decades which have followed the 
founding convention it has always been a 
humanitarian movement. And today it is 
still a movement which is humanitarian to 
the very core. 

The American Federation of Labor from 
1281 to 1951 has approached the problems 
of working people in a practical spirit. It 
has dealt with these problems in down-to- 
earth fashion. Th:oughout the past 70 
years the federation has emphasized organi- 
zation—the organization of working people 
into genuine trade-unions—as the key to 
progress. Time has demonstrated the 
soundness of this stand. 

Thanks to the effectiveness of trade-union- 
ism as conceived and practiced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor since 1881, the wage 
earners of our country long ago achieved the 
highest standard of living in the world and 
they have maintained this preeminence year 
after year. 

The success of the American Federation 
of Labor from 1881 to 1951 has been very im-. 
portant for working people. It has been 
important not in the bread-and-butter sense 
alone. .Man’s dignity and self-respect, the 
assurance that an arrogant, feudal employer 
will not be allowed to treat him unjustly— 
these things are most precious. The A. F. 
of L. has defended the dignity of the in- 
dividual, it has fostered his self-respect, and 
it has protected him against victimization 
by an arbitrary or cruel employer. In doing 
these things the A. F. of L. has contributed 
greatly to the self-respect and the happiness 
of the wage earner and his family. 

The shorter workday and the shorter 
wor week have been notable accomplish- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor. 
Output has risen and earnings have increased 
as the hours of work have been pushed 
down. With the reduction in the hours of 
work and better wages and salaries, the 
worker has gained the opportunity to enjoy 
life and to participate fully in constructive 
community activities as responsible citizens 
in a democracy want to do. 

When our federation first came into ex- 
istence, many workers were being swindled 
out of payment for their work. The “order” 
or “truck” system of payment was prevalent, 
In 1881 employers disclaimed all responsi- 
bility when their employees were injured on 
the job. 

The federation strongly advocated laws 
to insure payment for labor performed. It 
called for workmen’s compensation when 
accidents occurred. It insisted that em- 
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ployers should act humanely and ethically 
toward their employees and not regard the 
labor of human beings as they regarded their 
raw materials or other commodities. 

One of the most outstanding contributions 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
been its successful advocacy, against the 
most powerful and most stubborn resistance, 
of the high-wage principle. Today it is gen- 
erally conceded that the great industrial 
expansion which has taken place in the 
United States during the past half century, 
and which constitutes such a vital part of 
our national strength, would not have oc- 
curred if organized labor had not insisted 
upon the high-wage principle. Mass mar- 
kets have been provided for the multitu- 
dinous products of American industry as a 
result of organized labor’s persistent efforts 
to insure that adequate purchasing power 
was put into the hands of the millions. The 
whole Nation has benefited. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
demonstrated to American employers that 
higher wages do mean higher profits since 
higher wages mean more efficient and more 
productive workers and, as a result, lower 
labor costs per unit. 

Space is lacking to make possible a detailed 
discussion of all the fields in which the 
American Federation of Labor has made 
valuable contributions. The A. F. of L. has 
never restricted the purposes to be accom- 
plished by the organized labor movement. 
As the 1905 convention said, the functions 
of trade unions in the interests of the work- 
ing people are without limit. 

The provision of educational opportunities 
for every American child was one of the first 
Objectives of the A. F. of L. Before the es- 
tablishment of the public school system, 
some children attended school and a great 
many did not; the educational opportunities 
were limited to those who could afford to 
pay. It is obvious that the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor in the educa- 
tional field have tremendously bolstered our 
democratic society. 

Even more important has been the service 
to the cause of humanity rendered by the 
A. F. of L. through its firm stand against 
international aggression. The A. F. of L. 
played its full part in World War I and 
again in World War II. The federation has 
always regarded world peace as essential to 
human happiness and progress. Many years 
ago the A. F. of L. advocated treaties provid- 
ing for the settlement of international dis- 
putes through arbitration and for the limi- 
tation of armaments. The A. F. of L. has 
always been for peace—but never for peace at 
any price, never for peace at the price of 
surrender to the forces of darkness and 
slavery. 

For many, many years the evil system 
of Communist oppression which has its 
headquarters in the Kremlin has had no 
stronger and most consistent opponent any- 
where in the world than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is a source of very deep 
satisfaction that the A. F. of L. perceived 
the true character of the Soviet regime from 
the beginning—that the Communists clearly 
stood for tyranny, inhumanity, thought con- 
trol, and enslavement. 

While many other organizations and in- 
dividuals were asleep or indifferent or taken 
in by the Communists’ seductive propa- 
ganda, the American Federation of Labor 
unhesitatingly attacked the Soviets when 
they seized power violently in 1917 and it 
has continued to attack them and to fight 
them over the years. Recently the leader- 
ship and farsightedness shown by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the fight against 
communism, as against all other forms of 
totalitarianism and tyranny, have begun to 
be recognized by the public. 

Another major service of the American 
Federation of Labor to humanity has been 
the work carried on among the toilers of 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. For some 
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years the A. F. of L. has been assisting the 
working people of other lands by showing 
them how real unions are organized, how 
they operate, and how they enable wage 
earners, through their own united efforts, to 
pull themselves up out of the mire. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
human institution. It does not claim to 
have attained perfection. But the record 
of the past 70 years clearly establishes that 
the American Federation of Labor has worked 
hard for the welfare of the millions who toil, 
that it has accomplished great good for many 
millions of human beings and that it has ever 
been one of the strongest bulwarks of the 
greatest cause in the world—the cause of 
freedom, brotherhood, and justice for people 

here. 

It is now a full 70 years that the American 
Federation of Labor has carried on. Neither 
depressions nor wars nor political set-backs 
have been able to destroy this great move- 
ment. It has survived and prospered 
through the vicissitudes of seven eventful, 
historic decades. It has written a rich his- 
tory, replete with sagas of courage and de- 
termination on the part of plain working 
people, over the long years since November 
of 1881. 

As our federation enters upon a new dec- 
ade, it faces many complex and difficult prob- 
lems, but it faces them with quiet confi- 
dence that they will be solved. As Samuel 
Gompers and his fellow trail blazers carried 
on in their era, with courage and wisdom, 
os shall we try to carry on in ours. 

Today the American Federation of Labor, 
that infant of 1881, is a part of America, a 
permanent part of America. We have com- 
pleted 70 years of useful existence and now 
we look ahead, with eagerness and confi- 
dence, to the 70 years that lie ahead and 
their vast opportunities for further service 
to mankind. 


United States Bankruptcy in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER >” 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


4 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, time Zz 
when American citizenship stood for the 
protection of a strong, proud, self-reliant 
passport to any nation on the globe. 
Today we have been manuevered into a 
spot where Americans may well fear to 
travel anywhere within reach of the poli- 
tical kidnapers and strong-arm bandits 
who rule some of the Communist-domi- 
nated satellite nations of central 
Europe 


Consider the possibilities. What is 
there to prevent an American scientist, 
attending a European conference any- 
where, from being seized and trans- 
ported behind the iron curtain, held in- 
communicado, and possibly subjected to 
torture for the extraction of informa- 
tion or the eventual payment of ransom 
blackmail? The action of Hungary in 
the recent Vogeler case and the case of 
the four American fliers, combined with 
the conduct of Czechoslovakia in hold- 
ing William Oatis, and the long-standing 
mystery concerning the disappearance 
of Noel Field, make it evident that Amer- 
ican prestige has been reduced to noth- 
ingness in recent years. 


If all that we can do is to knuckle 
down and truckle to viciousness wher- 
ever it is displayed to American citizens 
in central Europe, we have descended to 
a new low in international diplomacy. 
We believe in world trade, but we can 
stop trading with a nation conducted by 
gangster techniques. We believe in free 
travel, but we can stop travel by Amer- 
icans to a country infested by bandit 
leadership. If need be, we can certainly 
stop all diplomatic dealings with Hun- 
gary. They have sown the wind. Let 
them be prepared to reap the whirlwind. 


Acheson Takes a “Trial Balance” of Our 
Foreign Policy in 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ” 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. VWcCORMACK. Mr. ciel 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of Secretary of State Dean Acheson on 
December 30, 1951: 


[Prom the New York Times of December 31, 
1951] 
ACHESON TAKES A “TRIAL BALANCE” OF OvR 
FOREIGN PoLicy 1N 1951 


(Pollowing is the text of the speech deliv- 
ered December 30, 1951, by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson in accepting the Jewish War 
Veterans’ Medal of Merit at a dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City.) 


xor this honor I am deeply grateful. And 
I accept it not for myself alone but for all 
those who serve faithfully in the line of for- 
eign policy. They and I will be encouraged 
and strengthened by it. 

This occasion comes as an old year passes 
and a new one approaches. The junction of 
years is by tradition a time for taking stock 
of the past and resolving about the future. 

As a public servant in an accountable gov- 
ernment, I would like to respond to this 
honor you have bestowed upon me by giv- 
ing an account of what has been done and 
what remains to be done in the field of our 
foreign policy. 

One of my predecessors, John Hay, was able 
to sum up the foreign policy of his day in 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Golden Rule. 

We find ourselves in a more difficult situa- 
tion. Without departing, we hope, from 
either doctrine or rule, we have moved into 
a world grown vastly more complex. 

Our country now must bear responsibilities 
that were undreamed of when most, of us 
were growing up. Our national decisions in 
these postwar years may be judged by history 
to be as fateful as any of the great decisions 
of our national life. They influence the 
course of events not only for us but through- 
out the world. 


FOREIGN POLICY CONCERNS US ALL 


At the same time, foreign policy, instead 
of remaining the province of a few profes- 
sionals, has become a part of the everyday 
life of our people. The state of the world 
has become a personal question for each 
one of us. No one knows this better than 
you who have served your country with 
honor and gallantry. Many of our country- 
men are discovering it once again in Korea, 


Alll 


as you discovered it in Europe and the Pacific 
only a few years ago. 

It is not only your right but your duty to 
ask those who are acting for you in the field 
of foreign affairs: How are we doing? Are 
we making some headway toward peace in 
the world? Are we any better off than we 
were a year ago? How much longer must 
we live in the shadow of the danger of war? 

These are hard questions. No one can an- 
swer them with absolute certainty. But we 
must try to answer them as well as we can, 
and that is what I would like to do this 
evening. 

So before we turn the page of the calendar, 
I would like to look back with you over the 
ground we have been covering in our foreign 
policy, so that we can see where we stand 
now, and what things look like for 1952. 

Let us take a trial balance on the year's 
developments in foreign policy in three im- 
portant areas of the world—the North Atlan- 
t'c area, the Near and Middle East, and the 
Far East. These areas do not cover the 
whole range of our policy or interest. 

When we look at Europe and Asia, we look 
at them from the vantage point of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which is the foundation of 
our position in the world. One of our main 
assets is the circumstance that in this hemi- 
sphere we are among friends with common 
purposes and common interest. And here 
cooperation among nations is an established 
habit. 

That circumstance was never more strik- 
ingly demonstrated than in the special ses- 
sion of the Organization of American States 
héld last spring. The trust, confidence and 
cooperation existing in this hemisphere is 
the product of 60 years of organized work to- 
g-ther. It is a possession of all our republics 
beyond price. 


PROGRESS IN NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 


To begin our survey, we see that in the 
North Atlantic area the year 1951 has been 
a period of progress and growth, much of 
it beneath the surface. In the weeks before 
spring comes there is intense activity in the 
earth. Life in every form has cracked the 
shell that holds it, and is pushing up through 
the halffrozen earth. Some hardy forms are 
already through. Over all hangs the threat 
of a late frost. So, I believe, it is here. 

A year ago, the defense of Europe was only 
a hope. While it is by no means finished, 
we know now that in the short span of a 
year, the nations of the North Atlantic area 
have been able to create both an organization 
and a spirit which will be capable of defend- 
ing that area. We know—and our friends in 
Europe know—that we can build sufficient 
strength—both military and economic—to 
deter aggression or check it. 

In the closing days of last year the Su- 
preme Allied Command was created by 
NATO. President Truman was asked to per- 
mit General Eisenhower to serve as Supreme 
Commander. The engagements were made to 
create a unified force under his command. 

At the beginning of this year General 
Eisenhower assumed his command. With 
great vigor and leadership, and the devoted 
help of his international staff, he has made 
SHAPE—the Supreme Headquarters—a dy- 
namic reality. But the defensive force still 
had to be made adequate. This has meant 
tackling the toughest of all questions—men, 
money, equipment, and organization. 

This is the work which has gone forward, 
largely unseen, and gone far. It has brought 
us to the point where we can see that the 
job is do-able, and that by the end of 1952 
we can be well along toward our goal. But if 
we are to achieve that position by the end 
of 1952 there are three important decisions 
we shall have to make in the early months 
of 1952. 

The first of these decisions has to do with 
the quantity and quality of the forces the 
European nations will furnish, 
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As you know, the committee of the 12 
NATO nations, of which Mr. Harriman is 
chairman, and which General McNarney so 
ably served, had the task of reviewing the 
military needs for Europe against the eco- 
nomic capabilities of the NATO =mnembers, 
They have tried to reduce to concrete terms 
how large a military force is needed, and 
how soon we can have it. 


EUROPE’S GRAVE PROBLEMS 


In the background of these questions is 
the dark shadow of Europe's grave economic 
and financial problems. They represent a 
difficulty and a danger for our European 
friends and for us. But the Atlantic com- 
munity has the resources and the skill to 
surmount them. 

Mr. Harriman and the other members of 
the NATO committee have dug out the facts 
and drawn up a plan of action. The deci- 
sion on the forces Europe will create is 
ready to be acted upon by the governments 
of the NATO countries. 

A second decision that lies ahead in 1952 
has to do with Germany. During the past 
year we have made great strides in work- 
ing out an agreement which will restore 
Western Germany to a place of equality in 
the world community. It is our hope and be- 
lief that this issue will be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion early in 1952. As you will 
see, this decision and the next one go hand- 
in-hand, for together they provide for Ger- 
man participation in the defense of Europe 
without reviving the menace of German mil- 
itarism. 

The third decision will have to do with the 
creation of a European defense community 
and a European army. Within the past few 
days the foreign ministers of a number of 
European countries have been meeting again 
on this complex problem. Many of the dif- 
ficulties have been worked out, by patient 
negotiation, and if we can move forward to- 
ward a favorable decision on this issue it 
will create a framework in which Western 
Europe can realize its whole, rich potential 
for defense and for peaceful progress. 

The Schuman plan for the European man- 
agement of coal and steel, and the European 
army and defense community—taken togeth- 
er with the decisions on Germany and the 
Harriman committee recommendations—all 
these we and our European friends are mak- 
ing every effort to bring into being in the 
year before us. 

We have come to the threshold of these 
decisions only with tremendous effort on all 
sides. But this effort to move toward unity 
in Western Europe may prove to be the most 
important step forward taken in the passing 
year. And 1952 can be a year of historic de- 
cision for Europe—the year in which Eu- 
rope can enter into a new era. 


THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


In the Near and Middle East, however, the 
picture has been quite different. Here, I 
think, we have lost some ground in 1951. 
This is a region of great importance to us, 
because of its people, its resources, strategic 
position, and vital communications arteries. 

Danger spots in this area are the crisis 
over the defense of the Suez waterway and 
the impasse over the development of Iran's 
petroleum resources. Both offer dangerous 
opportunities for exploitation by the Krem- 
lin. 

Bright spots in the area are Greece and 
Turkey. These two countries, with United 
States assistance, have made great progress 
in building up their economic and military 
defenses. Both have steadfastly withstood 
continued pressure from the Soviet Union 
and are to become a part of the NATO de- 
fense system. 

As a part of the effort to deal with the un- 
derlying conditions of life in the Near East, 
the United States has formulated for 1952 a 
substantial prograri of financial and tech- 
nical assistance. American experts are al- 


ready at work on agricultural and industrial 
development, on social services and public 
health. 

One week ago, on a mission of this kind, 
a number of Americans lost their lives in a 
plane crash near Tehran. One of them was 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chief of the point 4 
program of technical cooperation. 

If peace can have its heroes, then these 
men deserve the name of hero. They have 
given their lives, as before they gave un- 
sparingly of their energies, in what Presi- 
dent Truman has described as the only kind 
of a war we seek—the war against want. 

It was a tragic loss to our country and 
to the world whom they served. We shall 
miss their help, but we are resolved to carry 
forward with their program of aid and co- 
operation, not only in the Near East but 
wherever in the world there is need and a 
desire for our help. 

In addition, some military assistance will 
be made available to this area under the 
mutual-security program. But the best 
means for insuring the defense of this re- 
gion, we believe, is by cooperative effort. 
The proposed Middle East Command can pro- 
vide for an association of full and equal 
partners and could be a strong bulwark in 
defense of the freedom of this important part 
of the world. 

Meanwhile, the United States continues 
its efforts through the United Nations to 
promote peace between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. The new state of Israel has made 
remarkable progress. But if the large ex- 
penditures of capital for border defenses 
could be allocated to economic development 
and the natural trade routes could be opened 
once more, the whole area could prosper. 
To reach a condition of mutual trust and 
friendliness will require the continued efforts 
of men of good will. 

For 1952, it is clear that developments 
in the Near and Middle East will call upon 
us with a critical urgency for still further 
resources of leadership, and for a willing- 
ness to assume increasing responsibilities 
in this area. 

The third area we want to look at is the 
Far East. The year’s transformation in Ko- 
rea has been great. At this time in 1950 
the Chinese Communists were mounting 
their massive drive to-push the United Na- 
tions forces into the sea, and the outlook 
was far from encouraging. Now the ag- 
gressor has been driven back and denied 
the prize of conquest, with terrible losses to 
his troops. The brave men who did this 
thing with their nerve and their blood will 
deserve forever the gratitude of all people 
who love freedom. 

They have done more than repel a spe- 
cific aggression; they have helped arrest the 
general forces of aggression. They have 
proved that collective security can work. 
They have enabled the United Nations to 
cope successfully with the same sort of at- 
tack which destroyed the League of Nations 
and brought on World War II. But how 
much this principle of collective security 
means in the future will depend upon us— 
upon the will and resources with which we 
and our allies support it. 

In 1951 a very great deal was accomplished 
in Korea. Military success against the ag- 
gressors drove them out of South Korea. 
This was done without spreading the war 
to other areas in the Far East and without 
increasing the danger of general war in the 
world. 

We contend against aggression with firm 
resolution and sensible restraint, the two 
qualities most needed for the long pull 
ahead. And we maintained unity with our 
allies in the face of great danger to that 
unity. The forces of 16 nations fought side- 
by-side under a United Nations command, 
backed by a united policy toward the strug- 
gle. It was an unprecedented and promis- 
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ing example of international cooperation to 
support law and order in the world. 

The job in Korea is far from done. Nego- 
tiations for an armistice are still going on. 
Our representatives have been doing a 
superb job; they have been patient and firm 
in support of our objectives in Korea. 

We do not yet know whether or when 
we shall have an end to the fighting in 
Korea, but this much is certain: We shall 
not rest until our men who are being held 
prisoner are released. And we shall stand 
firm against any settlement that rewards 
aggression or compromises the security of 
the Republic of Korea. 

But even if an armistice is signed, the 
need for vigilance and effort will not be 
over. We shall have to remain on guard 
against a renewal of Communist treachery. 
There will remain the task of rehabilitating 
that suffering land. And there will remain 
the task of realizing the United Nations 
political objective of unifying Korea on a 
basis that provides a decent chance for the 
Koreans to live as free men. 


OTHER FAR EAST AREAS 


Half a continent away from Korea lies 
southeast Asia. A year ago, the chance of 
holding off Communist penetration in Indo- 
china looked doubtful in even the most op- 
timistic estimate, though the defenders had 
shown signs of taking the initiative. 

During the year, the Communist threat 
in Indochina has been contained—a de- 
velopment attributable to French courage, 
to an increasing determination on the part 
of the Indochinese people to preserve their 
freedom against Communist encroachment, 
and to American aid. The good fight has 
not been lost, but it remains far, far from 
won. There are dangerous signs of further 
trouble from Communist aggression in Indo- 
china, and also in Burma, which will re- 
quire continued vigilance in 1952. 

The course of events in the Philippines 
over the past year is also one to hearten free 
men. A year ago the young republic was in 
trouble. It was under rising pressure from 
an extensive Communist-inspired rebellion. 

In the interval the Filipinos have found 
new resources of internal strength. The 
armed threat has been gradually reduced. 
The foundations of the future now look 
strong. Aid from the United States helped 
in producing these changes, but the finest in- 
gredient was Philippine courage. 

Nineteen hundred fifty-one was also a year 
in which important progress was made to- 
ward building a structure of peace in the 
Pacific. By a series of security treaties the 
United States has established firm defense 
ties with Australia, New Zealand, the Phil- 
lippines and Japan. 

Another element in this structure of peace 
was the treaty of peace with Japan. Under 
United States leadership the Japanese peace 
treaty developed from its first stages through 
the stage of ratification by Japan during the 
year. The process brought a heartening dem- 
onstration of unity by the free nations in the 
face of threatening efforts by the adversaries 
of peace at the San Francisco Conference. 
The treaty brings Japan back into full status 
in the society of nations. 

The unfinished business for the year ahead 
includes: The ratification of the Japanese 
peace treaty and the Pacific mutual defense 
treaties; the completion of specific joint de- 
fense arrangements with Japan; the regen- 
eration of Japanese strength in a collective 
pattern that will bar the possibility of aggres- 
sion, and the translation into action of the 
terms of the peace and defense treaties. 

The Far East as a whole provides much 
that is hopeful on the balance sheet for 
1951, Yet the significance of what has been 
done will be lasting only if further action in 
1952 makes it so. Nothing has yet been done 
that we can turn away from as a task 
completed. 
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This summary gives us not a total picture 
but only a sampling of developments within 
the free world. It has to omit much that 
counts heavily in the balances and trends, 
It does not take account of developments 
behind the iron curtain. It does not deal 
with the total effect of the tremendous in- 
crease in our productive power here ut home. 
Nor does it deal with « host of serious prob- 
lems in almost every part of the world. 

But it gives us enough, I think, to draw 
some conclusions. What it adds up to, it 
seems to me, is that we have had both gains 
and losses in 1951, but that we are better 
off than we were a year ago. 

During the past year the free world has 
gained in strengtn and moved appreciably 
toward greater unity. There are grounds for 
confidence, but there are no grounds for 
complacency. We cannot afford to let down 
at all in vigilance, purpose and effort. We 
are not yet over the hump. The outcome 
in the contest between a better future and 
a return to the dar: ages is still unde- 
termined. 

It is hard to say that any one year is nore 
critical than snovher, but it seems to me 
certain that we w'll have it in our power .n 
19£2 to take action, or to withhold action, 
which will have a decisive effect upon the 
cause of peace. 

The central responsibility in this cause 
will remain with the United States. Our 
Nation provides the one great repository of 
strength for those who value freedom. It is 
the one Nation having margins to share with 
others. 

Our position—lying in both the western 
and the northern hemispheres, stretching 
from the Tropics to the Arctic, and facing on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific—imposes 
upon us heavy responsibilities and great op- 
portunities. 

For a century and a half, the American 
people have been the leaders in the revolu- 
tion of the common people. The greatest 
asset we have in all the world—even greater 
than our material power—is the American 
idea. No one needs to tell an American au- 
dience all the things, that this holds for us. 
It is so much a part of our everyday lives 
that we do not stop to define it, or to put it 
into packages for export. But throughout 
the world, wherever people are oppressed, 
wherever people dream of freedom and op- 
portunity, they feel the inspiration of the 
American idea. 


AIMS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


What we are trying to do, in our foreign 
policy is to make possible a world in which 
our own people, and all people who have the 
same determination, can work in their own 
way toward a better life, without having to 
bear the yoke of tyranny. 

Our belief in freedom is a burning and 
fighting faith. Freedom is essential to our 
individual life and our national life. We 
would suffocate and perish in any other 
atmosphere. 

What we are up against, in our present 
defense of freedom, is perhaps the hardest 
test our Nation has ever faced since the 
days of its founding. It is hardest because 
it calls upon us, not for a‘sudden yurst of 
patriotic effort, but for steadiness, perse- 
verance, maturity and understanding. 

All that we do here in this country, all 
that we say and do to each other, whether 
it is worthy of us or not, echoes abroad 
among the people who look to us for leader- 
ship and a sense of responsibility. 

In addition to being a critical year in 
world affairs, 1952 will also be an election 
year here at home. If we are to continue to 
bear our responsibilities in the world—on 
which the issue of peace or war hangs in the 
balance—we cannot afford to let excesses 
of partisan zeal blind us to the sober require- 
ments of our national interest. 
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And we must always remember that we 
cannot find security for ourselves, nor in- 
spiration to those who are on our side, if 
we here in America trample our own best 
traditions by prejudice or by a hysterical dis- 
tortion of the fight against tyranny. 

This is a time when resolutions for the 
new year are made. If we are to make a 
resolution for 1952, let it be that we shall 
strive to be true to ourselves, true to our 
own best traditions of justice and freedom. 

The task ahead will be long, for history, 
unlike the accounts we keep, is measured not 
year by year, but in lifetimes. But if we are 
true to ourselves and to our hope of the fu- 
ture, we must persevere in the course we are 
on. 

You will remember the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “With firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 


An American’s Creed 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE ‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Marion H. Hedges, formerly head of the 
research department of the Interna- 
tional Electrical Workers Union and now 
an adviser on labor relations to the De- 
partment of State, recently published in 
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ciples for an American creed. It is an 
excellent statement of the reciprocal 
duties of the various groups making up 
our economic society. It comes from the 
mind and heart of a great American and 
a brilliant student of public questions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the creed as follows: 

CREED 
(By M. H. Hedges) 

We believe in the efficacy of slide rule, gage, 
micrometer, in graphs, blueprints, architec- 
tonic design, and engineering daring. 

We believe in the majesty of science, tool 
of the intellect, forged painfully in the 
grind of the ages, first in stardust, then fire, 
then slime, then flood, but shaped to man’s 
uses in transcendence of his environment. 

We believe in the ability to predict in the 
present viewed as a past, and the future as 
a present. 

We believe in the hard, cruel, rough-and- 
tumble of making a living, in the dignity of 
labor, the passion of creation, the equality of 
human beings joined in enterprise. 

We believe that; good must be common 
good, truth must be social truth, beauty 
must be accessible to all mei. 

We helieve in competition without the 
cutting of throats; capital without piracy; 
labor without rackets; in freedom and in 
control; in democracy and in discipline; in 
energy and in techniques. 

We believe in the iron age and in the age 
of steam; in the electric age; in the chemical 
age; in the electrochemical age; but, above 
all, in the age of relations of man to man; 
of group to group; of nation to nation, bale 
anced in ethic. 

We believe in things: In bread, clean 
sheets, bathtubs, electric gadgets, radio, au- 
tomohiles, plastics, as the inalienable right 
of all men. And believe in ideas as the pro- 
found dynamics of the unfolding race. 
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We believe in the pedagogy of experience— 
in the salutary lesson of necessitous war ef- 
fort revealing our collective power to produce 
and produce and produce beyond all fixed 
goals so that a new standard of living has 
been created and remains ever possible of 
stable achievement. 

We believe that man single is a soldier de- 
feated. That man collective may solve all 
problems of his complex world—or failing, 
may find solace in common sh.ring of defeat. 

We believe in the community, one and in- 
divisible, integrate, and representative; 
shaped and reshaped continuously, by indi- 
viduals, groups, industries as an entity, with 
claims upon all in order that the good life 
may be attained. We believe in this Repub- 
lic, experiment of the ages, product of the 
strong filled with a sense of manifest des- 
tiny—streaming as down out of heaven from 
the city of God. 


The Foreign-Aid Problem 
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OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK °° 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Brig. Gen. Henry Parkman, formerly 
Chief, ECA special mission to France: 


Appress or Bric. GEN. HENRY PARKMAN, 
FORMERLY CHIEF, ECA SPEcIAL MISSION TO 
FRANCE, AT ANNUAL CONVENTION, MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, PARKER HOUSE, 
Boston, DECEMBER °951 


Not yet 2 months have passed since the 
President signed the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, designed in the language of the pre- 
amble “to maintain the security of the United 
States, to strengthen the individual and col- 
lective defenses of the free world, to develop 
their resources in the interest of their se- 
curity and independence and the national 
interest of the United States, and to facili- 
tate the effective participation of those 
countries in the United Nations system for 
collective security.” Many months had been 
expended in its preparation and still more 
in the hearings before Congress, delaying 
its passage for three months after the fiscal 
year began, and undoubtedly it was hoped 
that at least until June 30, 1952, the purposes 
of the Act would be met and the large sums 
appropriated would be sufficient. Yet al- 
ready severe strains and stresses have de-, 
veloped, and as the Rome meetings of 
NATO have demonstrated, there is grave 
question whether the economies of our West- 
ern European allies can bear the burden of 
rearmament within the time schedule 
thought necessary by General Eisenhower 
and the planners at SHAPE. Briefly, the 
act abolished the Economic Cowperation Ad- 
minstration—ECA—while transferring its 
remaining powers and duties to the new 
Mutual Security Agency. It authorized ap- 
propriations for foreign aid roughly in the 
following amounts: 5 billion dollars for 
military aid to the European participating 
nations, i. e., those participating in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 1 billion 
dollars for economic aid to those nations; 
plus a billion and a half in military and 
economic aid to the rest of the world. Those 
proportions and the areas in which those 
sums are to be spent are eloquent evidence 
of the judgment of our policy makers and 
of Congress as to where our efforts should 
be concentrated and on what our money 
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should be spent. The emphasis is on Europe 
and on military weapons. The stress on eco- 
nomic recovery is now subordinate. Con- 
gress emphasized this when it cut the re- 
quest for economic aid almost in half. We 
shall see whether this last decision was wise 
in the light of developments. 

But I don’t see how anyone can doubt the 
wisdom of the decision to concentrate the 
bulk of our aid in Europe, as compared with 
the rest of the world. We know that their 
basic resources—such things as coal, steel, 
electric power, or even their total industrial 
potential—are roughly one and one half 
times that of Russia and her Communist 
satellites. If properly mobilized on our side, 
the balance of power would be clearly with 
the free world. Without it, the balance of 
power would be against us. If we should 
allow Western Europe to remain weak, un- 
armed, an easy victim, how can there be 
doubt of the risk we would run to our own 
national security? This decision is a high- 
level decision of strategic policy, resembling 
that of the last war, to concentrate our fight- 
ing forces in Europe and finish that job first. 
That one proved right; this one seems equally 
sound. 

Now, with the expenditure of these vast 
sums of money to be spent outside the United 
States, such questions as these quite properly 
arise: 

A. Will it be worth the money? 

B. How long are we going to have to shell 
out? 

C. What kind of partners have we got? 

D. When will they be able to take care 
of themselves? 

I will try to answer some of these ques- 
tions—at least as to France—the country of 
which I have had a year’s experience as head 
of the ECA mission there. I'm sure you won't 
expect me to give specific and categoric an- 
swers to each of them. They are not suscep- 
tible of that kind of answer. 

First, however, let me give a very brief 
background of what has happened since April 
1948, when the Marshall plan first went into 
effect, for that is essential to an understand- 
ing of the physical capacity of Prance today. 
The ECA Act provided for its own termina- 
tion on June 30, 1952, the date by which it 
was hoped Europe, with our aid, might once 
more be on its own feet economically. The 
act just passed reaffirm this termination date 
for the powers and duties of ECA. The job 
of economic recovery appeared to be practi- 
cally accomplished. All the cold economic 
statistics confirm this. The index of indus- 
trial production stands at 140, related to 
1938; of agriculture at 109. These figures, 
valid for Europe as a whole, are also valid for 
France. 

The production of coal and steel in France 
is at an all-time peak. Electric power has 
been doubled. The railroads have been re- 
habilitated both as to trackage and rolling 
stock. Measured by the figures of economic 
aid furnished by us to France, you will find 
the same trend. In the first year of the 
Marshall plan, aid to France amounted to 
almost $1,000,000,000; in the second year 
it was $670,000,000; in the third, about $400,- 
000,000. This year it would have been very 
much less, indeed, had it not been for the 
new demands brought on by the Korean war. 
England had no more need for Marshall plan 
aid as such by last January; although since 
then her position has again become very 
critical. And this declining trend was paral- 
leled in all Marshall plan countries, so that 
it really looked =s if the job had been done. 
The aid had gone largely into basic indus- 
tries, not into luxuries—bolstering of cur- 
rencies—or other temporary expedients 
and the countries apparently had achieved 
a@ solid base on which to build a growing re- 
covery and be able to afford for their 
an increasing standard of living, an essential 
element in the will to resist. 


But Korea completely changed this pic- 
ture. It became quickly apparent that the 
economic recovery achieved was not alone 
enough. In fact, in one sense it merely 
made the nations of Europe an even more 
tempting prey, particularly in their defense- 
less condition. Rearmament, and rearma- 
ment fast, became the urgent order of the 
day. The estimates of defense needs jumped 
overnight, while the time in which to pre- 
pare was radically shortened. It was in 
these circumstances that the President is- 
sued his call last year to the NATO countries 
to find out what they could and would do. 
France was almost the first to respond with 
a promise to put 10 divisions ‘n the field by 
the end of this year in Europe, and another 
10 by the middle of 1953 with others in 
reserve, anc to spend $6,000,000,000 on de- 
fense in that period, more than double the 
rate of previous spending for the military 
forces. But France also foresaw and pointed 
out the need for a common budget, for the 
pooling of resources, for the fair sharing of 
the added burden by all the participating 
nations; for France by reason of its very lo- 
cation will have to carry the heaviest load, 
both in men and in money. 

And the recovery figures I have cited don’t 
tell the whole story. They mean that 
France's productive equipment had been re- 
stored, but much of the national energy still 
had to be devoted to reconstruction of war 
Gamage (still 10 percent of the national 
budget), to reinvestment in plant and equip- 
ment, and to manufacture for export to earn 
the dollars necesrary to buy the tools and raw 
materials needed not only for the domestic 
economy but for the additional load of rear- 
mament. These strains are proving too much 
for the Prench, and the specter of inflation, 
that ally of communism, began to raise its 
head again early last summer. Now France 
is in a full-fledged crisis once more. 

Moreover, you must remember that the 
French armament industry was practically 
nonexistent. The Germans had removed or 
destroyed it during the war. Tooling up, 
when tools were in short supply, would be a 
long process. 

But beyond the question of physical ca- 
pacity lay the more difficult question of how 
much of a burden any nation can stand for 
rearmament at a time when the living stand- 
ards of its people are low. How long can 
you defer their hopes for better things? At 
what point will taxation run into the law 
of diminishing returns? When will the fear 
of inflation take charge in a country where 
the franc is today worth about one one-hun- 
dredth of what it was worth little more than 
@ generation ago? How big a budget deficit 
can you run without touching off an inflation 
which every one dreads? All these questions 
are much more acute in a country where the 
national budget takes 32 percent of the 
national income, as compared with consider- 
ably less than 30 percent here in the United 
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During the year I spent in France one could 
sense an extraordinary change in the spirit 
of the people. Where once was despair, 
hope grew; in the place of defeatism, ap- 
peared a growing confidence; neutralism was 
supplanted by an eagerness to share with 
others in the common defense. The growth of 
Communist Party strength was checked and 
even receded slightly, and was still further 
on the wane in the most recent elections. 
The Parliament voted—unanimously except 
for the Communists—the funds requested 
for rearmament. Efforts of sabotage of the 
shipments of weapons from this country 
fizzled. So did the anti-Eisenhower rallies. 
And the arrival of General Eisenhower was 
the signal of an upsurge of confidence in 
the belief that it meant that America was 
committed and would not pull out to leave 
them alone and defenseless. 

Few people realize the effort France is 
putting into Indochina, now the bastion 
in southeast Asia against Communist ag- 
gression. They have 165,000 fighting men 
there. They have lost more than 30,000 
officers and men killed in combat over the 
last few years. Every year they lose in 
young officers the equivalent of a graduating 
class from St. Cyr. They are spending for 
Indochina and defense almost a billion dol- 
lars a year. Yet they are firm in their de- 
termination to see it through until they 
can train and equip troops of the Associated 
States to take over the defense from them. 

And finally, our military mission reports 
that there is nothing wrong with the morale 
of the French soldier today. He is well 
trained, eager to learn, quick to grasp the 
handling of new weapons, and ready to go. 
All the French army needs is the weapons 
with which to fight if need be, and better 
pay and allowances; for the French con- 
script is still being paid the magnificent 
sum of 5 cents a day, and there is a serious 


present danger of inflation, upon which the 
Communists are ready to seize and capitalize 
at any moment. All these factors add up to 
a serious risk of touching a spark to the 
slumbering fires of discontent, which might 
upset such political stability as there is, and 
block the efforts of the present coalition to 
hold their own against communism on the 
left and Gaullism on the extreme right. This 
explains why the need for economic aid 
continues, over avd above that directly re- 
quired for materials and tools to go into 
armament production. It explains, too, why 
in the last few days the press has been full 


means more inflation. More inflation means 


spending to $500,000,000 a year—stop im- 
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porting coal next January, reduce their im- 
ports of raw materials and nonferrous 
metals. Given the hard, cold facts, those are 
necessary measures but they will mean less 
production—a reduced standard of living— 
increased discontent—a solution that we 
should not want if we are looking for a 
strong partner in the next few crucial years. 

There are some actions Open to us. Con- 
gress provided a little elasticity in the pro- 
vision in the act which permits the transfer 
of 10 percent from one title to another. This 
would make available some $500,000,000 in 
economic aid from the $5,000,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress for military assistance. 
Such a transfer can probably be made with- 
out interfering with the flow of weapons to 
Europe, as present indications are that we 
shall wake up next spring to find that we 
cannot spend or commit the total appropri- 
ation for military end items in any event. 
And now is the time to make it, for it is 
essential that nations know the amount that 
they can count on in order to plan their 
production accordingly. There is always a 
long lag between the time money is appro- 
priated and the time production starts, to 
say nothing of the time the finished product 
comes off the assembly line. To take only 
one example, that of coal. Coal is at the 
basis of all production. It is short in Europe 
today. The French alone will have to spend 
$100,000,000 in the next 6 months or so to 
maintain and speed up their production. 
They can't do it if they don’t Know soon 
whether or not they will have the funds to 
spend. 

Another solution under consideration is 
to ship fewer weapons abroad and buy the 
production in Europe with dollars, This has 
the double advantage of helping to close the 
dollar gap while at the same time stimu- 
lating European production and lessening 
the demands on the United States for arma- 
ment, Here the question mark is the ex- 
tent to which European factories are able to 
accept orders and turn out the finished 
equipment in the time required. 

Finally there is the possibility of using 
more dollars in purchasing abroad the needs 
of our armed forces and those of our NATO 
partners for everything from airfields and 
hangars to buttons on the uniforms— 
launching in short a large offshore-purchase 
program. There is no question that the 
heaviest burden for infrastructure falls on 
France, and up to now it has been the con- 
cept that France would itself as the host 
country make all the initial expenditures, 
and hope for reimbursement later on. But 
the so-called burden-sharing exercise is a 
long way from culmination and Eisenhow- 
er’s plans won't wait for its completion. The 
quickest short cut to get the airfields, the 
hangars, the barracks, and all the other in- 
stallations needed for the great base that 
France will become is to pay for them with 
dollars and free those dollars for the ex- 
penditures which France must make in this 
country. 

All these expedients and others, too, are 
undoubtedly under study in Harriman’s 
committee of the “three wise men,” which 
is to make its report next month. They will 
all help to scive the immediate crisis, but 
any long-terrn sojution and the eventual 
ability of our European partners to take 
care of themselves must depend on an over- 
all increase in productivity sufficient to sus- 
tain and improve existing standards of living 
and at the same time carry the load of re- 
armament. It is hard for any American, 
looking at our own progress over the last 50 
years, to feel that this goal is not readily 
realizable. Fifty years ago the productivity 
of a European worker was approximately 
equal to that of an American. Today it is 
only a quarter. Two hundred seventy mil- 
lion Europeans produce annually $150,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods and services; not 
much more than half as many Americans 


produce annually more than twice as much. 
Surely it is possible to close this gap by 
as much as one-third—and $100,000,000,000 
more of goods each year would not only 
support rearmament but give a break to the 
underpaid worker in the mines and factories 
and on the fields of Europe. That would be 
the surest answer to the threat of com- 
munism. 

There are those, of course, who question 
whether aid to Europe—whether in men, 
money, or material—is needed in the na- 
tional interest. For example, I read with 
the deepest concern General MacArthur's 
speech to the American Legion a month ago. 
In it he said at one place: “* * * onlya 
small fraction of the great masses of its 
(Western Europe's) peoples have been called 
to the colors. Indeed, if the human re- 
source and industrial potential of the West- 
ern European nations were effectively em- 
ployed for defense there would be minimum 
need for American ground forces or even 
great quantities of American munitions— 
air and naval power, yes, but little honest 
necessity for ground troops—unless it be 
solely for morale purposes.” 

Let us analyze this statement, which 
seems to be designed to shake our confidence 
in Europe and their will to take part in the 
common defense, as well as any need for 
American aid. He says, “only a small frac- 
tion of the great masses of its peoples have 
been called to the colors.” The fact of the 
matter is that all countries have passed 
compulsory military service legislation call- 
ing at a minimum for 18 months’ military 
service, with very few exceptions. France 
has 850,000 men now in active service, more 
than was the case on the eve of World War 
II—1 out of 50 of the whole population, 
at least as large a proportion as is the case 
here. 

Then he says: “If the human resource and 
industrial potential of the Western European 
nations were effectively employed for de- 
fense, etc.” That contingency dangerously 
bogs the whole question of timing. Cer- 
tainly, if we had all the time in the world 
we could wait for the day he envisages to 
come, and there would be no longer need 
for American forces to stay overseas or for 
further economic aid to support rearma- 
ment. In fact, that is the ultimate objective 
of the present exercise. But the next 2 or 3 
years are crucial and must be bridged. For 
reasons I have stated, we cannot expect 
Europe to take on the job alone and do it 
in the time required. They have not yet 
the physical capacity nor the social climate 
capable of standing the strain. 

In another place, he seems to go isola- 
tionist and to deny our need for European 
allies, while admitting the need of European 
nations for help to prepare their own de- 
fense. He says: “Our potential in human 
and material resource, in alinement with the 
rest o. the Americans, is adequate to defend 
this hemisphere against any threat from any 
power or any association of powers.” This 
ignores the fact that if Europe were over- 
run and their industrial potential turned 
against us, the balance of power would shift 
to the other side of the world. 

Statements such as these, if accepted by 
the American people and translated into ac- 
tion by the Congress, could lose us the sup- 
port of valuable allies whom our economic 
aid up to now has brought to a position 
where in a few years we can expect them to 
take care of themselves. If aid were cut 
off now, then indeed the money spent on 
the Marshall plan would have gone down the 
drain. On the other hand, if we remain 
steadfast and determined in the program 
for helping Western Europe build its de- 
fenses, we can expect to gain steadfast and 
strong partners and a common defense 
strong enough to deter any aggression. 
General Olmsted, Director of the military 


All5 


assistance program, testified the other day 
that military aid to Western Europe would 
cost us about 3 percent of the cost of World 
War II. That does not seem like a high 
insurance premium to pay. 


How Much Is Our Freedom Worth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ‘1 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best and most logical comments on the 
whys and wherefores of our present 
high tax rates, the need for aid to our 
allies abroad, and the danger of com- 
munism which is threatening our way 
of life has come to my attention recently. 
The arguments are presented briefly and 
succinctly. The language is simple, con- 
cise, and to the point. The thoughts 
benind it are clear and unmistakable. 

This message originally was published 
as an editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and cther newspapers. It was 
subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form 
through the courtesy of Mr. Max Hess, 
Jr., president of Hess Bros., of Allen- 
town, Pa., who is chairman of the Cru- 
sade for Freedom in Lehigh County, Pa. 
The message bears the title “How Much 
Does Freedom Cost?” 

Mr. Speaker, all of us agree on the 
importance of bringing the truth to the 
people in the iron-curtain countries as 
a means of establishing better under- 
standing and a more peaceful relation- 
ship between the nations. But just as it 
is urgent to bring the truth to the peo- 
ple in Communist-dominated countries, 
so is it necessary that our own people 
in the United States are fully informed 
at a time when many issues and prob- 
lems of our day appear so confusing. 

An informed citizenry means an in- 
telligent citizenry. Knowing the facts 
means that we can evaluate the prob- 
lems with which we are faced in the 
proper manner, it enables us to form 
level-headed opinions, and reach the 
most logical solutions. Most of us take 
our freedom for granted, but how many 
really stop to think how much our free- 
dom costs us? For that matter, it can 
be asked: How much is our freedom 
worth t> us? 

I am happy to place this editorial in 
the Recorp, because I believe it carries 
a powerful message which should he 
lbrought to the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. It reads as follows: 

How Mucu Does Freepom Cost? 

As we approach the end of the year the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates that in 1953 
we shall probably be spending between 
eighty and ninety billion dollars on Federal 
programs, with about seventy billions of it 
going for defense. 

There is a point at which the human mind 
can no longer grasp the meaning of figures. 
And that is very nearly the case with our 
tax bills. 

The man in the street knows only this: 
his personal tax burden is an enormous, 
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painful drain on his resources. And accord- 
ing to all indications it will continue far 
into the future. 

Nobody likes to pay taxes. As business- 
men we would be the first to cheer if the 
burden were eased. As taxpayers we deplore 
and protest against waste and extravagance 
wherever they exist. But let’s not overlook 
this: 

Whether the Government spends one bil- 
lion or ninety billions, almost every cent of it 
is being spent within the United States, 
Even when we voted seven and one-half bil- 
lions for foreign aid, it isn’t money we send 
abroad. It’s largely credit for machinery, 
food, armament, most of which are produced 
in America. Thus the billions we spend 
through our Government flow, for the most 
part, right back into American pockets. As 
a result the average income of the American 
family has risen higher than it has ever 
been in our history. 

But apart from such consideration, and 
talking only of defense spending what about 
the reasons for a tax rate which all of us in 
business regard as staggering? 

Defense is not a partisan issue. Whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans, all of us 
recognize the need to defend our Nation. 
And accepting that need as inevitable, it 
seems to us there is only one intelligent way 
the modern taxpayer can view his duty as a 
citizen: 

When a forest fire rages on a nearby hill- 
side, with a wild wind threatening to blow 
the flames down upon a town, all able-bodied 
men rush to the conflagration with what- 
ever tools they own. Nobody computes the 
cost of the ax he uses, or the time he gives 
to the fight. The fire has to be stopped be- 
fore it destroys every home in the vicinity, 
and nothing else matters. 

Today communism is such a blaze. It 
threatens to sweep our way. We're fighting 
with every tool we own to keep it away from 
our homes. And we have learned that money 
can be an effective tool—money that builds 
armies and navies and atom bombs and 
planes, money that strengthens the lines of 
our allies. 

How much will it cost to put out this 
blaze? Nobody knows. But regardless of 
what the price may be in dollars, to say we 
cannot afford the fight against communism 
is suicide. Such a defeatist attitude would 
mean the ruin of every democratic principle 
and institution. It would mean the end of 
the United States as a land of freemen. 

Whatever the cost, we’ve got to safeguard 
our liberty. For if we lose that we lose 
everything else, including our dollars. 

As level-headed Americans, we dislike high 
taxes, and we will refuse to tolerate wanton 
extravagance; but nevertheless we see that 
our money is one of our strongest bulwarks 
against a vicious foe. Whether we're Re- 
publicans or Democrats, we must face the 
ordeal of these next big-spending years with 
a dogged determination to see them through. 
There is no other way—except the way of 
surrender to Stalin. And to that we can 
never sink. 





What a Bipartisan Program of Foreign 
Policy Requires ah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS J 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER © 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, only a 


few weeks ago, the President of the 
United States said that he hoped foreign 


policy issnes would be kept out of the 
coming national election campaign. By 
implication, he urged a bipartisan agree- 
ment on our relations with the Western 
Powers in the struggle against expan- 
sionist communism. It must be evident, 
however, to everyone, that Mr. Truman's 
conception of a bipartisan program is 
synonymous with a blind acceptance by 
the minority party of decisions reached 
in advance by the State Department and 
the administration. 

A true program of cooperative biparti- 
sanship would require Mr. Truman to in- 
vite the ranking Republican leadership 
of the Senate of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the first Republican in 
line on the House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to sit in 
on meetings with Winston Churchill. It 
will be remembered that at the last full- 
scale meetings of the heads of state at 
Potsdam, Messrs. Stalin, Truman, and 
Churchill found Mr. Attlee, head of Mr. 
Churchill's opposition, notably present. 
This made it possible for Mr. Attlee to 
know what was contemplated for Britain 
and served as a means of achieving a 
large area of agreement on basic British 
policy with respect to world affairs. 

Mr. Truman and his State Department 
are not really interested in developing 
this kind of cooperation. They want no 
real bipartisanship. They merely want 
to talk about it. 





Advertising, Transportation, and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o nA 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK < 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address of 
William T. Faricy, president, Association 
of American Railroads, before the Boston 
Advertising Club, December 4, 1951: 
ADVERTISING, TRANSPORTATION, AND FREEDOM 


To visit Boston at any time and for 
any purpose is a pleasure. To talk with 
such a group as the Advertising Club, and 
upon an occasion such as this, is indeed a 
privilege. This is particularly true since I 
should like to discuss three related subjects 
in which Boston and New England have been 
among the pioneers—advertising, transpor- 
tation, and freedom. 

The first newspaper advertisements in 
America, as well as the first newspaper in 


what is now this country, were published ~ 


here in Boston. The first newspaper, called 
Publick Occurrences Both Forreign and Do- 
mestick, issued in 1690, had neither adver- 
tising nor a long life. It fell afoul of the 
governor and his council and was sup- 
pressed after its very first issue. But the 
Boston News-Letter which came along 14 
years later, contained advertisements from 
the start and being published with the im- 
primatur “by authority,” escaped sup- 


n. 

Advertising in America, then, is nearly 250 
years old—perhaps a 250-year celebration 
by the Advertising Club of Boston on April 
26, 1954, would be in order—but throughout 
the first half of its life advertising remained 
strictly a local and small-scale affair, 
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Then, when American advertising was well 
into its second century, there came the be- 
ginning of the next step in the linkage of 
advertising, transportation, and freedom— 
the application of mechanical power to land 
transportation through the railroad. Nearby 
Quincy pioneered in the use of rails as a 
surface on which heavier loads could be 
pulled with greater ease than Americans had 
known before; and Boston itself, by June 
1835, was the hub of three railroads—the 
first American railroad center served by such 
a number of lines. 

As the spread of the network of rails made 
Nation-wide distribution possible, the new 
system of transportation also widened the 
field of advertising. Advertising and the 
Nation-wide service of the railroads together 
created Nation-wide demand for products of 
wide utility and high quality. Modern ad- 
vertising and modern mass transportation 
made possible that other modern American 
marvel—mass production. 

Without advertising to inform and to in- 
terest potential consumers in the improve- 
ments which science and art and industry 
continually develop, and without transpor- 
tation, which makes possible both the ad- 
vertising and the distribution arising from 
the demand which advertising creates—with- 
out these two working together, there could 
be no such volume of demand and consump- 
tion as makes possible the immense produc- 
tion that distinguishes American agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The great Dr. Samuel Johnson, of London, 
wrote in 1758 that “the trade of advertising 
is now so near to perfection that it is not 
easy to propose any improvement.” I wonder 
which would astonish the good doctor the 
more—the interest and attention bestowed 
in these days upon his biographer, James 
Boswell, or the development of the trade of 
advertising to the point where it is now the 
mainspring and driving force of whole great 
industries? 

The good doctor would be equally aston- 
ished at the extent and variety of today’s 
transportation services. In his day, man- 
kind knew but two forms of locomotive 
power—muscle, either animal or human, and 
the pressure of the moving winds. Today, 
man uses for transportation purposes steam, 
internal combusion, and electric power, and 
may be just on the verge of harnessing the 
tremendous forces released by the fission of 
the atom. 

With it all, however, the railroad which 
introduced the use of mechanical power in 
land transportation remains the basic form 
of transport. America has, and uses in 
abundance, every form of transport but 
only the railroad stands ready to move any- 
thing, for anybody, in any season of the 
year, in any part of the continent, on terms 
published to all and equal to all—and to do 
it with an economy in the use of manpower, 
materials and fuel which is unapproached by 
any other form of transport offering any- 
thing resembling a general transportation 
service. 

Because we have transportation facilities 
of such high capacity and such low cost as 
the American railroad, we have developed an 
economy based on a new and revolutionary 
concept of the use of transportation. We do 
not use transport services in any small and 
niggardly way. Rather, we use transporta- 
tion as the great tool of production which it 
is. The railroads alone, for example, move 
some 12 ton-miles of freight for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, every 
day in the year. 

There are theorists who will tell you that 
this immense flow of commerce back and 


forth represents waste, and that we should ~ 


see how little transportation we can get 
along with rather than how much we can 
use effectively to increase production, to en- 
large output, to cut costs, to enrich life. 
There are theorists who would restrict each 
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producer to sales in his own limited trade 
area, and would require each consumer to 
draw upon the nearest source of supply, but 
that’s not the way that the American marvel 
of mass production was built. 

So we come to the connection between ad- 
vertising and transportation and freedom. 
Freedom has many facets but no one is more 
fundamental than freedom to choose—the 
right to make your own choice in your own 
way. 

In material matters, as distinguished from 
the great fundamentals of freedom of speech, 
of suffrage and of religion, this right of 
choice would mean little to the man who 
knows nothing about the great variety and 
abundance of wares among which he might 
exercise his right. That's where advertising 
comes in. Nor would it mean much to the 
man whose freedom of choice was limited 
to selection among things produced in his 
own immediate locality. And that’s where 
continent-wide, low-cost transportation en- 
ters the picture. 

The whole American economic system is 
based on freedom of choice and freedom of 
movement. Our economy is founded on the 
concept of unrestricted access to sources of 
raw materials and to markets. Except in 
times of emergency limitation and controls, 
each producer has been left free to judge how 
far he should reach, either to secure his 
materials or distribute his products. The 
consumer has been left free to make his 
choice from among all the goods offered to 
him, no matter what their source or the dis- 
tance from which they have been brought. 

Under such a system, there has been built 
up a productive capacity in both agriculture 
and industry which is the marvel of the 
world. For the benefits of American produc- 
tion, there is virtually universal apprecia- 
tion; for its marvels, universal acclaim. 
Along with this appreciation and acclaim 
there is almost universal acceptance of the 
concept that expenditures incurred on the 
farm or in the factory are legitimate and 
acceptable costs, entitled to full weight and 
consideration in arriving at the prices at 
which agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods are made available to the con- 
sumer. 

But, oddly enough, many of those who 
accept the economic justification of produc- 
tion costs take a different view when it 
comes to the costs of distribution. There 
is a curious feeling that costs incurred on 
a farm or in a factory somehow stand on a 
different footing from those incurred in 
moving materials to the farm or factory, or 
in taking their products to market. 

This curious concept overlooks the fact 
that grain in the field, fruit in the orchard, 
or cattle on the range, would be of small 
value to either producer or consumer with- 
out the services of the great distribution 
machine which moves them along, step by 
step, from producer to processor to merchant 
to consumer. And what is true of food prod- 
ucts is equally true of coal in the mines, 
stone in the quarry, ore in the pit, timber in 
the forest, steel at the mill, or of any other 
product at any step of the way to the user 
or consumer, 

In our preoccupation with production, it 
is worth while to repeat and reemphasize the 
fact that without distribution, production 
would be of little account. Indeed, without 
distribution there could be no substantial 
production, beyond the level of mere sub- 
sistence. 

And unless the system of distribution—and 
a vital part of that system is transporta- 
tion—is kept up to our ever-increasing na- 
tional needs, even the most elaborate and 
efficient system of production must falter 
and fail. 

Transportation, like advertising, labors un- 
der the disadvantage of being an intangi- 
ble service which, unlike a tangible object 
cannot be wrapped up in a bundle or put in 
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& paper sack and carried home. Because 
transportation—also like advertising—is by 
its very nature incapable of being reduced to 
possession, there is a disposition on the part 
of many to disregard the very real value that 
it adds to materials and products. 

This disposition may be one of the under- 
lying causes of the feeling that freight rates 
are high when, as a matter of fact, they 
have lagged far behind the rise in prices 
generally, both in time and in amount. 
Since war began in Europe in 1939, the level 
of prices generally has gone up more than 
125 percent. The level of what the rail- 
roads must pay for an hour of labor, or a 
unit of fuel, materials or supplies, has gone 
up, on the average, more than 130 percent. 
But freight rates, measured by what the rail- 
roads get for hauling the average ton of 
freight 1 mile, have gone up only about 45 
percent. The Subcommittee on Land and 
Water Transportation of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
in a report submitted to the first session of 
the present Congress, said that railroad 
“freight charges constitute a relatively small 
and decreasing portion of national income” 
and that “the proportion of such charges to 
the total value of commodities transported 
has actually cecreased by almost half.” 

Nevertheless, when the railroads recently 
sought—as they are still seeking—permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to bring their rates more nearly into line 
with rising costs, they are met with the 
opposition of several different departments 
of the Federal Government. 

The United States is engaged in a gigantic 
effort, to rearm in a hurry, and at the same 
time to sustain civilian production. In so 
doing, the United States is calling on all its 
transportation resources. The great bulk of 
that transportation service is being fur- 
nished, and must continue to be furnished, 
by rail. The need of the railroads for a rate 
structure more nearly in line with increased 
costs is immediate and pressing, if they are 
to continue getting ready for whatever emer- 
gency may lie ahead of us. Since fighting 
began in Korea and the Nation’s rearmament 
program was put under way, the the rail- 
roads have ordered more than 200,000 new 
freight cars and 5,000 new units of locomo- 
tive power, as part of a program to meet the 
Nation’s needs. Allocations of materials 
were made effective in January of this year 
for construction of a minimum of 10,000 new 
cars per month. In October, after many 
delays and with much difficulty, that goal 
was attained. But allocations for the first 
quarter of 1952, announced in November, 
have cut the supply of materials to enough 
for only 6,000 cars per month. 

The railroads are retiring about 4,500 old 
cars per month. It is imperative in the na- 
tional interest that these allocations be re- 
stored to 10,000 cars per month, and since 
the railroads don’t levy taxes and can’t print 
money, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission act promptly and favorably on the 
railroads’ pending petition. To those of us 
in the rail transportation business, it seems 
timely for all Government departments to 
recall the profound truth of the statement of 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation in World 
War II, when he said that this Nation can 
have no more guns, no more tanks, no more 
ammunition, no more steel, no more any- 
thing, than it can haul. Transportation is 
a prim» essential in production, and if pro- 
duction is to thrive, transportation cannot 
safely be neglected. For the most part, 
this means railroads. 

You in the field of advertising while not 
faced with the problems of a regulated utility 
such as the railroads, are nevertheless con- 
fronted with a feeling in some quarters that 
advertising promotes waste which could be 
obviated by some form of economic planning 
and control for social ends. In like man- 
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ner, we in the transportation field encounter 
objections to competitive hauling as if it 
were a handicap to the national economy. 
No doubt there is some advertising that is 
either wasteful in and of itself, or that pro- 
motes waste. No doubt there is some cir- 
cuity of movement or cross hauling in trans- 
portation that serves no useful purpose. 
Eut such waste in the inexorable processes 
of a free market is being constantly reduced 
to a practical minimum, and will continue 
to be, so long as the stimulus of the rewards 
o. the free enterprise system and the exer- 
cise of freedom of choice remain our work- 
ing rules. 

Advertising and transportation are essen- 
tial parts of that scheme of widespread dis- 
tribution, which has opened the way to 
American high-volume production. So do- 
ing, they have saved many times over what- 
ever they may have cost. 

And they have done even more than to 
make possible the Nation-wide effective de- 
mand which is the basis of mass produc- 
tion. They have made it possible for men 
and women, everywhere in this Nation, to 
exercise freely and over the whole range 
of commerce that right to choose which is 
at the very core of freedom in material 
things. 

It is a freedom well worth preserving 
against the efforts of economic theorists and 
planners who in their zeal would do away 
with advertising because it creates demands 
and who would limit transportation to rigid 
and inflexible patterns in order to do away 
with what they deem undesirable cross haul- 
ing. 

To preserve freedom of choice—and the 
mighty productive strength which it has 
called into being—we need vigorous, imagi- 
native advertising, creating not only demand 
for the products of American industry and 
agriculture, but understanding of the ideas 
and devotion to the ideals that have made 
America great. 

And America needs to preserve, in vigor 
and strength, the transportation system of 
the Nation, including the railroads. For to 
quote again from the report of the Senate 
subcommittee, these railroads are the “back- 
bone of our national transportation system” 
and around them “the Nation’s economy is 
built.” 





Who Represents the Boys in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 4 O 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting a letter received 
from a constituent who is indignant over 
the situation in Korea. Members of her 
family are in Mr. Truman’s private war 
and the thoughts she expresses regard- 
ing the situation are worthy of con- 
sideration by Members of this House: 

Union Grove, Wis., October 11, 1951. 
Representative LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Is there no one in authority in 
our country who has a thought for the con- 
tinuous and needless slaughter of our boys 
in Korea? 

Is there no one to whom parents can 
appeal for an early and decisive conclusion 
to this “war that is not a war”? 

Is there no one on our side who has suf- 
ficient backbone and intelligence to dictate 
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terms of the peace talks at Kaesong instead 
of meekly awaiting the will of the Com- 
munists while more and more of our boys 
are killed? Or is it true, as many think, that 
the Truman administration is very little 
concerned with ending the war and the 
killing of our boys? 

If we, the people, could feel that this 
Korean situation and the events leading up 
to it were honorable and justified and had 
a well-defined objective, our loyalty and 
patriotism would not be lacking. Mr. Tru- 
man has said that we are fighting Commun- 
ism and aggression, and yet we see so many 
instances of double-dealing and of cater- 
ing to the Communists everywhere that we 
can have no faith in Mr. Truman's state- 
ments and proposals. As a result we give our 
boys to the “cause” only because, apparently, 
there is no choice for us but to do so. 

What I weuld like particularly to know, 
Mr. SmrrTH, is this: In your opinion, is there 
something we can do? Can you suggest a 
way in which individuals and/or organiza- 
tions can band together to bring pressure 
on ovr Government so it will be compelled by 
the very force of public opinion to do what- 
ever must be done to quickly and honorably 
conclude the Korean holocaust? 

Our only son has 2 more weeks or less of 
a special course in carpentry at Ft. Belvoir, 
Va. Then what? As I write this letter, I 
am thinking not only of him but of all the 
other mothers’ sons as well. We love our 
sons and would like them to have their 
chance at life, their chance to contribute of 
their skill and of their ability to the pro- 
gress of mankind, rather than to die an early 
death or be maimed for life because of the 
mistakes and blunders, deliberate or other- 
wise of our leaders of the past and present. 

I am driven to write this letter because I 
must know if there is anything I can do, 
anything we can do, as individuals, as wom- 
en, as mothers, or through the church, the 
PTA, the county and State teachers’ asso- 
ciations, the homemakers’ groups, to all of 
which organizations I belong. 

If I make no protest, if nobody makes any 
protest of this deplorable situation, then I 
have failed and we have failed in our duty 
to our sons. 

I will sincerely appreciate your careful 
consideration of this letter, and your early 
reply. 

Sincerely, 
EsTHER Moyer, 
Mrs. William Moyer. 





Big Jobs Ahead in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A\ 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER g 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
can predict how they are going to come 
out, but there are big jobs ahead for 
a Sam in 1952. Here are my own 

ig 10: 

First. Full-scale development of our 
work with the NATO defense project. 

Second. Speed-up of the change-over 
from civilian to military production. 

Third. Mobilization of our manpower 
to a point where it works continuously 
and smoothly for the military services 
and industrial production. 

Fourth. Establishment of air corps 
superiority for the United States. 

Fifth. Stimulation of a civil-defense 
program by active direction. 





Sixth. Check of inflationary trends by 
cutting nondefense spending in Federal 
departments. 

Seventh. Corrective amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act based on. experi- 
ence record. 

Eighth. A solution of our controversial 
universal military training proposals. 

Ninth. Clean-up of Government de- 
partments where fraud and corruption 
are suspected. 

Tenth. Finish the job with a Repub- 
lican sweep in November. 





The New Antimerger Statute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS AD 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 | 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my article entitled “The New Antimerger 
Statute,” published in the December 
1951 issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal: 


Tue New ANTIMERGER STATUTE: THE CURRENT 
OUTLOOK 


(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, United States 
Representative from New York) 


(Mr. CELLER was prompted to write this 
article by Gilbert H. Montague’s the Celler 
Antimerger Act: An Administrative Problem 
in an Economic Crisis, appearing in the April 
issure of the Journal. Mr. Montague de- 
clared that the new Celler amendment to 
the antitrust laws produced a great change 
in those statutes at a time when our na- 
tional economy is being subjected to tre- 
mendous strain by inflation and rearma- 
ment, and expressed the fear that the un- 
certainty caused by the change might ham- 
per the defense effort. By way of reply, Mr. 
CELLER says that expanding defense produc- 
tion need not mean more and greater busi- 
ness mergers. He declares that the experi- 
ence of World War II should have taught 
us to avoid a concentration of defense or- 
ders in such a way as to promote monopoly. 
He admits that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will unavoidably have more work to do 
in applying the new statute, but denies that 
it will lead to any uncertainty in the minds 
of businessmen and thus hamper the defense 
production.) 


A recent article in this Journal by a sea- 
soned veteran in the antitrust-law field sug- 
gests that the accelerated defense produc- 
tion program will make necessary many new 
acquisitions and mergers among American 
business firms. The legality of these ac- 
quisitions and mergers will, according to Mr. 
Montague, have to be appraised by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the recently 
amended and expanded section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act, the Celler Antimergef Act. If the 
administrative process of the Federal Trade 
Commission is not geared to the rapid han. 
dling of this new burst of business, the in- 
ference he makes is that the merger-minded 
businessman will be afflicted with uncer- 
tainty and defense production will bog down. 

Far be it from me to discourage any sug- 
gestion that quasi-judicial agencies of Gov- 
ernment like the Federal Trade Commission 
should be as expeditious as possible in their 


wave of mergers and acquisitions is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to me. I can under- 
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stand, even if I am compelled to deplore, the 
prevalence of mergers and consolidations in 
a period of declining production and a high 
rate of business bankruptcy and insolvency. 
But for our economy to have or to permit 
an increased number of mergers and con- 
solidations during a period of rising prices, 
unprecedented corporation profits and un- 
satisfied governmental and consumer de- 
mands would be to me an indication that 
free-enterprise capitalism in this country is 
moribund. And if the procurement pro- 
gram of the Government's defense and other 
agencies is responsible for a high business- 
merger rate, then I must say that the activi- 
ties of the procurement agencies and the 
Government's purchasing program are what 
need redirection and overhauling, rather 
than the Federal Trade Commission and its 
antimerger program. 

With the clear warning that World War 
II has given us on how the concentration of 
defense orders can promote monopoly, there 
is no excuse for a repetition of such con- 
centration now. 

In a report that Attorney General Mc- 
Grath made on December 7, 1950, to the 
Congress, on the dangers to a competitive- 
enterprise economy inherent in mobilization 
for defense, he pointed out: 

“During the period 1940-44, the 100 largest 


. corporations received 662, percent of the 


prime contracts awarded. More than 51 per- 
cent of such contracts went to the top 33 
corporations.' “nae major portion of sub- 
contracts also went to larger companies. It 
is significant that in 1943 prime and subcon- 
tract records of 252 of the Nation's largest 
corporations which received the bulk of the 
prime contracts show that these companies 
subcontracted only 34 percent of the value 
of their prime contracts and that three- 
fourths of the value of those subcontracts 
went to firms with over 500 workers.” ? 

The Attorney General further reminded us 
that smaller plants accumulated smaller 
backlogs of defense orders than did the larg- 
er plants and warned us that: 

“The overloading of large plants with de- 
fense orders not only may operate against 
the small- and medium-sized elements in 
American industry but may also tend to re- 
tard war production.” * 

Shortly thereafter, the able head of the 
Antitrust Division, H. Graham Morison, 
clearly pointed out how the allocation of or- 
ders to small- and medium-sized business 
would facilitate defense mobilization: 

“The production experts, however, tell us 
that a great part of our defense requirements 
can be effectively manufactured by our 
small- and medium-sized manufacturing fa- 
cilities all over the Nation. If we can ac- 
complish this, despite the handicaps, then 
the Nation will gain strength, for we will 
minimize the community problems that arise 
in crowded defense areas, we will make full 
use of our manpower and spread know- 
how, we will reduce the hazards of aerial at- 
tack upon our industrial machine, and we 
will broaden the base of our productive ef- 
fort.” 

Both President Truman and former Secre- 
tary of Defense Marshall have emphasized 
the necessity for broadening the industrial 
base of our procurement program, 





1The data on the concentration of prime 
contract awards are taken from War Pro- 
duction Board, Bureau of Program Statis- 
tics, Corporate Distribution of Prime War 
Supply Contracts Awarded June 1940-Sep- 
tember 1944, March 8, 1945. 

? Economic Concentration and World War 
II, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Sen. Doc. 206, 1946, 


p. 32. 

* As of March 31, 1944, the average unfilled 
order backlog for small plants amounted to 
5.1 months as contrasted to 11.5 for large 
plants. Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
Thirteenth Bimonthly Report, pp. 15-19. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT ORDERS ARE AGAIN 
BEING CONCENTRATED 


Despite these timely warnings, it is evident 
that the pattern of concentrating procure- 
ment orders in large concerns, so pernicious 
to our competitive economy in World War II, 
has not enly reappeared in the current mobi- 
lization program but has become intensified. 
The Attorney General, in his second report 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
made on April 30, 1951, surveyed Govern- 
ment procurement since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea and indicated that more 
than ever before Government contracts have 
been channeled to a.limited number of pro- 
ducers. The following statistics quoted by 
him are indicative of the procurement pat- 
tern that must be reversed if small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses are to be given a fair 
break in the mobilization program: 

“In January and February 1951, the Army, 
the only military service for which statistics 
for this period are now available, let con- 
tracts in excess of $3,292,000,000, or at the 
rate of $1,646,000,000 per inonth, as com- 
pared with an average rate of $483,000,000 
per month for the last 6 months of calendar 
1950. The dollar value of Army contracts 
going to small business was 22.4 percent of 
total Army procurement in January and 27.6 
percent in February, as compared with 34 
percent for the last 6 months of 1959.” 

Some concentration of orders in large 
firms is doubtless inevitable if one is to bring 
about the rapid and successful early pro- 
duction of many of the large-scale and tech- 
nically complex items required by the armed 
services. However, it is my considered judg- 
ment that, when the final score is in, it will 
undoubtedly be found that a considerable 
portion of the current concentration of de- 
fense orders in large firms could have been 
avoided. In order to prevent unnecessary 


concentration of this undesirable type, it is 
necessary that all interested parties who are 
in a position to do so set up warning signals 


and see to it that those signals are obeyed. 
The contribution that the Subcommittee on 
the Study of Monopoly Power of the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am chair- 
man, will make, in this connection, will be 
to exercise continuing surveillance, to the 
limits of its power, over current trends in the 
allocation of Government contracts and the 
way in which other correlated phases of the 
mobilization program, such as tax amortiza- 
tion certificates and allocations and priori- 
ties, are being administered. 

At the current writing formal hearings are 
contemplated concerning the interrelation- 
ship of Government procurement, the mo- 
bilization program and the survival of small 
business in this country. Recommenda- 
tions for dispersing the procurement orders 
of the Government and making available 
to small business the same aids and induce- 
ments to participate in the mobilization 
program that have been extended to large 
business, have been made and deserve the 
thoughtful consideration and loyal support 
of the American business community and 
of the American bar. 


THERE IS HOPE THAT MERGERS CAN BE AVOIDED 


As is apparent, I am still hopeful that 
the rush of business before the Federal Trade 
Commission that Mr. Montague anticipates 
can be avoided by the prudence and fore- 
sight of the defense agencies in changing the 
character and emphasis of their procure- 
ment planning. Even with this high de- 
gree of optimism on my part, however, there 
will be an unavoidable minimum of work 
for the Federal Trade Commission under 
this new and difficult piece of legislation— 
the Celler Act. The financial manuals are 
currently reporting mergers at the rate of 
one a day and, even if the bulk of these 
mergers prove to be justifiable, they should 
all be carefully examined by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Since I share with Mr. 


Montague the feeling that the Federal 
Trade Commission must be _ properly 
equipped and staffed to do this important 
job of examination, I should like to have him 
cooperate with those of us who seek ade- 
quate appropriations for the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce the Celler Act. 

In a letter to the members of the Senate 
Appropriation Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, I pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's “present meager 
appropriation of $3,891,695 contains no fat 
whatever available for the enforcement of 
this new statute. Out of this sum, which 
will be the Commission’s budget for the next 
fiscal year if the House action stands, the 
Commission must enforce a whole body of 
difficult laws, including the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Clayton Act, the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, and others. When the responsibilities 
imposed by Congress are considered, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, even before the 
amendment of section 7, was probably the 
most understaffed agency of Government.” 

* * . om 7 


“With war contracts and defense facili- 
ties being channeled largely to big business, 
the monopolies are probably making greater 
gains than at any previous time in our his- 
tory. This is certainly not the time for the 
Congress, in effect, to repeal one of our few 
barriers against the further growth of mo- 
nopoly. Accordingly, I hope that, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices, you will find it possible 
to vote for the restoration of the $500,000 
requested by the President for the enforce- 
ment of this vitally important piece of leg- 
islation.” 

Critics of the Celler Act advanced, as an 
argument against its passage, that it was 
not needed because all that it did in effect 
was to restate or codify the existing judicial 
decisions relating to mergers. I cannot 
agree. The original intent of the Congress, 
as I view it, had been defeated by devitaliz- 
ing constructions of section 7 (which my act 
amends) at the hands of the courts. For 
example, the Supreme Court, in decisions 
handed down by it in 1926 and 1934, held 
that, even where an acquiring corporation 
had made purchases of the stock of a com- 
petitor, section 7 of the Clayton Act was 
inoperative if the acquiring corporation ob- 
tained title to the assets of the competitor 
before the Federal Trade Commission issued 
its complaint or handed down its final or- 
der. It was therefore necessary that the 
Congress give current significance and prac- 
tical implementation to what Justice Stone 
had stated, in his dissenting opinion in 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electrical Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission (291 
U. S. 587 at 600, 601), to be the congressional 
intent in 1914. Justice Stone pointed out in 
his opinion that “corporate mergers were 
‘commonly’ effected through stock acquisi- 
tions, that ‘only in rare instances’ would a 
Merger be successful without advance ac- 
quisition of working stock control, that such 
control was ‘the normal first step toward 
consolidation,’ that it was by that process 
most consolidations hac, been brought about, 
that this was ‘the first and usual step’ and 
that the statute thereiore reached the evil 
of corporate mergers ‘in its most usual form 
by forbidding the first step.’” 

In plugging the loophole that has ex- 
cluded the acquisition of assets of a com- 
petitor from the coverage of section 7, the 
House Judiciary Committee, like the com- 
mittee on trademarks and trade regulation 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York whose similar views it cited, was 
using a realistic economic judgment in order 
to erase a legal incongruity from the statute 
books. 

The House committee report on the Celler 
Antimerger Act, as Mr. Montague has well 
noted, states that the act “applies to all 
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types of mergers and acquisitions, vertical 
and conglomerate as well as horizontal, 
which have the specified effects of substan- 
tially lessening competition * * * ofr 
tending to create a monopoly. 

“If, for example, one or a number of raw- 
material producers purchases firms in a fab- 
ricating field [i. e., a ‘forward vertical’ ac- 
quisition], and if as a result thereof compe- 
tion in that fabricating field is substantially 
lessened in any section of the county, the 
law would be violated, even though there 
did not exist any competition between the 
acquiring [raw material] and the acquired 
[fabricating] firms.” 

The same report points out by way of ex- 
planation that “vertical acquisitions are 
those in which the purchase represents a 
movement either backward from or forward 
toward the ultimate consumer; and con- 
glomerate acquisitions are those in which 
there is no discernible relationship in the 
nature of business between the acquiring and 
acquired firms.” 


CLAYTON ACT SEEKS TO ARREST TRADE RESTRAINTS 


This prohibition against vertical and con- 
glomerate acquisitions is more than an econ- 
omist’s dogma translated into statutory 
language. The courts have already had oc- 
casion to condemn restraints of trade and 
monopoly involving vertical integrations, as 
witness the Movie and Alcoa cases. In other 
cases such as the General Electric Lamp and 
the old Tobacco Trust cases, they have made 
it clear that conglomerate concentrations 
run afoul of the Sherman Act. It is the 
underlying purpose of the Clayton Act to 
arrest in their incipiency practices and acts 
‘which, if allowed to develop, would consti- 
tute unreasonable restraints of trade and 
monopolies. With this preventive purpose 
of the Clayton Act in mind, it would, in my 
judgment, »e inexcusable if section 7 of the 
Clayton Act did not apply to vertical and con- 
glomerate, as wel! as horizontal acquisitions. 

I also consider it fortunate that Congress 
has given a contemporary formulation of the 
standard that is to be applied in determining 
whether acquisitions are banned by section 7 
of the Clayton Act, although here again the 
statutory language in large degree reflects 
the progressive trend in the judicial opinions. 
Under the Celler Act, acquisitions are now 
prohibited “where (1) in any line of com- 
merce (2) in any section of the country, (3) 
the effect of such acquisition * * * (4) 
may be (5) substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or to tend to create a monopoly of (6) 
any line of commerce.” Let me discuss very 
briefly the significance of some of this 
language. 

As to the phrase, “line of commerce,” I 
have already referred to the legislative in- 
tention to make the act applicable to vertical 
and conglomerate acquisitions. However, as 
the House Judiciary Committee report indi- 
cated, the present language of section 7 is 
less restrictive than the old language, be- 
cause the language has been stricken that 
would have required the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts to intervene “where 
the effect of such aquisition may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between the 
corporation whose stock is so acquired and 
the corporation making the acquisition.” 
By striking this language, small corpora- 
tions with a relatively unimportant role in 
their respective lines of commerce will be 
able to merge with each other without rais- 
ing legal doubts. At the same time, essen- 
tial legal safeguards against large corpora- 
tions making acquisitions are preserved and 
reenforced. 

The application of the prohibition of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act to restraints of 
trade occurring “in any section of the coun- 
try” is only statutory reaffirmation of the 
conventional and long-established doctrine 
that the Sherman Act is applicable to local- 
ized conspiracies and combinations in re- 
straint of trade. Reference need be made 
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only to the Mandeville Farms, Yellow Cab, 
and Women's Sportswear cases to observe 
how recently and how emphatically the Su- 
preme Court has endorsed this antitrust 
truism. 

The new Celler antimerger statute, like the 
old ones, stresses the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission and the courts should 
concern themselves with the possible results 
of mergers rather than the motives of the 
merging parties. As the House Judiciary 
Committee report stated, under section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, “it would be unnecessary 
for the Government to speculate as to what 
is in the ‘back of the minds’ of those who 
promote a merger; or to prove that the ac- 
quiring firm had engaged in actions which 
are considered to be unethical or predatory; 
or to show that as a result of a merger the 
acquiring firm had already obtained such a 
degree of control that it possessed the power 
to destroy or exclude competitors or fix 
prices.” 

Clearly the most controversial, and yet the 
most important, words in both the old and 
new antimerger statutes are the words “may 
be.” These words are important because 
they embody the overriding principle of the 
Clayton Act, i. e., the stopping of trade re- 
straints in their incipiency. With language 
of this nature applicable to the acquisition 
of assets perhaps the Government could have 
prevented what the Supreme Court majority 
in the Columbia Steel case held was not a 
violation of the Sherman Act, i. e., the acqui- 
sition by United States Steel, the largest 
steel producer both in the United States and 
on the west coast, of the assets of the largest 
steel fabricator on the west coast. 

In my view, if the antitrust laws are to be 
given a realistic enforcement in this Nation, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the courts must be in 
a position to prevent our overlarge corpora- 
tions from entering a path of acquisitions 
that will consolidate and lead to monopoly 
and trade restraint. It is too late to cope 
with the problem with any degree of effec- 
tiveness after these large corporations have 
advanced any substantial distance along the 
high road to monopoly. 





Surcharge on Sales of Post Cards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 44 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the Congress passed the bill 
to increase postal rates during the past 
session, one of the clauses which ap- 
parently escaped attention was that re- 
quiring a 10 percent surcharge on all 
sales of postcards 50 or more in number. 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5902, to 
repeal this clause. 

As an example of why this clause 
should be repealed, I include the follow- 
ing Associated Press dispatch printed in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Smutty Law TestTep; Faces May Ger Rep 

Jackson, Muss., January 10.—The Post 
Office Department said: “Hey, now, wait a 
minute.” 

But it was too late. 

B. L. Dunn and Gene Craig already had 
bought 5,000 post cards 49 at a time, which 
should cause a few red faces in Washington. 

Here was the pitch: 

Under the new law which raised the price 
of post cards to 2 cents each, any purchase 
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of 50 cards cost 10 percent more or $1.10. 
By buying them 49 at a time—it took 45 
minutes—Dunn and Craig saved $10. 

“It looks to me like evading the law,” 
said Postmaster A. C. Griffin, but he couldn’t 
figure out how he could, technically, keep 
people from buying their postcards 49 at a 
time. 

Said the purchasers: “It’s a silly law. 
We're just giving it some publicity so may- 
be people will do something about it.” 





A Notable Series 
oe 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS45 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 N 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 10, 1952, there appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a transcript of 
the outstanding editorial which appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Aug- 
ust 6, 1951, entitled “Low Estate of Pub- 
lic Morals.” There is extended here- 
with a follow-up editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on January 6, 1952, showing the imme- 
diate and favorable response to the orig- 
inal editorial. 

It is my plan to extend in the Recorp 
from day to day, comments of outstand- 
ing American citizens manifesting their 
favorable reaction to this editorial as 
well as their suggested solutions to the 
political and moral decay in the coun- 
try: 

4 NOTABLE SERIES 

Starting today the Globe-Democrat will 
present a series of comments by well-known 
and important Americans on the scandals 
and corruption in government and their per- 
meation into our way of life, even into our 
colleges and among our children. The com- 
ments are not merely an appeal for a return 
to the traditions of religion and decent living 
on which this Nation was built, but they 
offer pertinent and practical recommenda- 
tions as to how a moral regeneration can be 
achieved. What these men and women have 
to say may well be the guides which the 
people will follow in their demand for clean 
government and for closer attention by every- 
body to the precepts of honesty and integ- 
rity in and out of government. 

The series was prompted by the 
response to a Globe-Democrat editorial 
which appeared on August 6, last. It was 
captioned “Low estate of public morals.” 
Primarily it was inspired by the disclosures 
of cheating at West Point, but it went fur- 
ther and explored the scandals that had been 
disclosed even at that early date, and asked 
the reason why. 


what seemed optimism at the time, 1,000 re- 
prints were provided to meet possible re- 


The common theme of the hundreds who 
wrote or called the Globe-Democrat was that 
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the editorial said what they had been think- 
ing, that their sentiments were packaged into 
a single article. This was highly encourag- 
ing. It reflected the public’s awareness of 
spreading corruption and deep apprehension 
over the future of America. 

Particularly interesting was the fact that 
scores who described themselves as Demo- 
crats were appalled at the disclosures and 
demanded that their party start a clean-up 
immediately. Some who said they are Re- 
publicans saw a party advantage in relation 
to this year’s election, but partisanship was 
not the predominant note among the many 
scores who wrote from that party. 

The general reaction was that a sinister 
monster of thievery and bribery and cor- 
ruption has been given life in Washington; 
that its evil ways have penetrated into Gov- 
ernment and have invaded other domestic 
fields such as the schools. Aligned with low 
morals in Government, there is the growing 
problem of juvenile delinquents who have 
seen the bad example among persons in im- 
portant offices. 

As the months since August have passed, 
the veil behind which venality in Govern- 
meat has operated, has been lifted still 
higher. The chronology has not been pleas- 
ant reading. Disclosures of finagling, and 
worse, in the Internal Revenue Bureau have 
been nauseating, and this is the Federal 
department that handles the taxpayers’ hard 
earned money. Peddiled influence and fa- 
vors accepted for a price have been revealed 
in other departments, and the hunt for 
wrong-doers is not ended. Cleansing the 
Augean Stables is not an easy task, espe- 
cially when those who could have offered the 
most help at the start dallied and found ex- 
cuses and viewed the scene with tolerance 
and apathy. Only last Friday did the Presi- 
dent take his first step toward a house- 
cleaning. 

The series of comments which starts today 
comes from citizens in varied walks of life. 
They not only view with alarm but describe 
how, in their judgment, a cure may be found 
for the canker that is eating at the Nation's 
vitals. 

It is a series, this newspaper believes, that 
will prove to be a valuable contribution to 
the solution of the all-important problem 
of how to stop moral deterioration in this 
country, how to turn our people back into 
the traditional American way of respect for 
God and His teachings, a return to what 
former President Hoover has described as the 
old virtues. 





Tariff Maverick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS {Vv 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy, over station 
WOL, Washington, D. C., Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13, 1952: 

When Czechoslovakia sent William Oatis, 
American Press correspondent, to jail for al- 
leged espionage, there was prevalent in this 
country a belief that the United States could 
take immediate retaliatory action by break- 
ing off trade relations with Czechoslovakia. 
We had negotiated a trade agreement with 
that country in 1947 under which we made a 
number of tariff cuts on articles imported 
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from there. These concessions on glassware, 
pottery, hats, imitation jewelry, hops, and 
other items were of great economic value to 
Czechoslovakia. They were designed to in- 
crease the sales of these and other products 
made in Czechoslovakia in this market, thus 
enhancing the dollar-earning power of the 
central European country. 

It was found upon examination of the 
provisions of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, known as GATT, that the 
United States was not at all free to abrogate 
her trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 
To do so on our own account would have 
been a clear violation of the agreement. The 
articles of that multilateral trade pact, com- 
prising more than 30 countries, set forth a 
definite procedure for abrogation of an agree- 
ment between one member country and an- 
other. Any withdrawal of concessions must 
be authorized by the other members. Thus 
our hands were tied against immediate ac- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Oatis was sentenced to jail 
early in July 1951 and even though the State 
Department was ready in August to take ac- 
tion it was not until September 22 that the 
contracting parties to GATT were to hold 
their next meeting. This was therefore the 
first opportunity which the United States 
had under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to bring forward her proposal to 
cancel her trade agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia. When the time did arrive the United 
States delegation laid its proposal before the 
other member nations. The contracting par- 
ties of GATT supported our position with 
only one dissenting vote, namely, that of 
Czechoslovakia. We were duly authorized to 
kill our trade agreement with the iron cur- 
tain country and we did so, as of November 
1, 1951. 

While the jailing of Mr. Oatis precipitated 
the United States action, the abrogation of 
the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia had 
already been required by the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension. Act of 1951, passed by Cone 
gress in June. This act called upon the Pres- 
ident to withdraw all trade agreement con- 
cessions from Communist-controlled coun- 
tries “as scon as practicable.” The Depart- 
ment of State therefore had merely been slow 
in acting on the Congressional mandate. It 
took the public outcry over the jailing of Mr. 
Oatis to force her hand. 

Any doubt about this will vanish when it is 
recalled that the State Department, acting 
under the same Congressional Act, had al- 
ready early in July notified five other coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain of our with- 
drawal of trade agreement concessions. 
Czechoslovakia was not included in that list 
although that country had fallen under Com- 
munist control early in 1948. The Oatis in- 
cident thus drove the reluctant Department 
to act as it had already been directed by Con- 
gress to do. 

Why did the Department then wait for the 
convening in Geneva during the latter part 
of September of the contracting parties of 
GATT before taking action? She already had 
not only the authority to withdraw our trade 
agreement; she was under instructions to do 
so. The answer is that she went to Geneva 
not for original authority but for confirma- 
tion of the authority that had already been 
voted by our Congress and approved and 
signed by our President. 

Why review these details at this time? 

The purpose is to call attention to the 
policy of our Department of State to enter 
into far-reaching executive agreements with 
other countries without clear authorization 
from Congress; and to bring to light how our 
freedom of action as a nation is being com- 
promised in this twilight zone by the State 
Department. 

This trend is further illustrated by another 
action taken by GATT at Geneva at its last 
meeting. 


The United States Tariff Commission late 
in 1950 recommended to the President res- 
toration of the duty on women’s fur felt hats 
because of the injury with which the great 
increase in imports threatened our own mil- 
linery industry. The duty had been reduced 
in a trade agreement negotiated by the State 
Department with Czechoslovakia in 1947 and 
proclaimed by the President in 1948 after 
Czechoslovakia had gone behind the iron 
curtain. The Tariff Commission held public 
hearings in January 1950 in accordance with 
the escape clause of the trade azreement and 
made a field investigation to determine the 
merits of the allegations of injury or threat- 
ened injury made by the fur felt hat in- 
dustry, supported by the A. F. of L. union in 
the industry. In October the Commission 
recommended to the President the restora- 
tion of the duty to its previous level on those 
categories of women’s fur felt hats that felt 
the brunt of the import competition. 

The President accepted the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation and gave notice 
of the restoration of the duty from De- 
cember 1, 1950. This fact was reported by 
the State Department to the contracting par- 
ties of GATT, as required by the provisions 
of the general agreement. At the next 
meeting of GATT the action of the United 
States was placed on its agenda for approval 
or rejection. Czechoslovakia, as one of the 
contracting parties of GATT and the coun- 
try with which the tariff cut was negotiated, 
protested and challenged the restoration of 
the duty in question by the United States. 
The contracting parties thereupon appointed 
a working party to review the case and to 
report at the meeting which was to be held 
September 22, 1951. This was the same 
meeting that considered our withdrawal of 
the entire Czechoslovakian tirade agreement. 

The working party made a detailed report 
to the contracting parties, consisting of 18 
pages of closely printed words and statistics. 
The report reviewed all aspects of the United 
States Tariff Commission's findings and the 
President’s action in the light of article XIX 
of the general agreement which sets forth 
the circumstances and procedures under 
which concessions may be withdrawn and 
tariff duties restored to their previous 
levels. The report also set forth the conten- 
tions of the United States representatives in 
support of our action as well as those made 
by the spokesmen for Czechoslovakia in re- 
buttal. After pondering elaborately the al- 
legations and counterrepresentations of the 
contestants, the working party cast its lot 
on the side of the United States with some 
reservations and suggestions. 

The action of the working party was 
adopted by GATT and the United States 
was sustained. The suggestion was made, 
however, that it would be desirable for the 
United States Government to follow the 
trends of imports, production, and consump- 
tion with the idea of restoring the conces- 
sion, that is, restoring the tariff cut, as soon 
as it became clear that the higher duty was 
no longer justified. 

Now, what is wrong with all this? 

The question is how it has come about 
that action of the United States Congress 
and action of the President in carrying out 
powers delegated to him by Congress are 
now subject to review by an international 
body, namely, the contracting parties of 
GATT, when such authority of review was 
never conferred upon it by Congress. 

GATT has reviewed, as previously detailed, 
two sovereign acts of the United States. 
One was the abrogation of our trade agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia as required by 
an act of Congress, signed by the Presi- 
dent; the other was an action proclaimed 
by the President after recommendation to 
him by the United States Tariff Commission 
in pursuance of an Executive order. 

To be sure, GATT supported the United 
States in both instances; but this need not 
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have been the case. We might have been 
overruled. In any future case brought be- 
fore GATT, not only by us but by other 
members, our position might not be sus- 
tained and the action of our Congress could 
be nullified as well as that of our Tariff 
Commission. Yet, not even our Supreme 
Court has the power to set aside an action 
of the Tariff Commission unless the powers 
under which the Commission might be act- 
ing at any given time were held to be un- 
constitutional. 

GATT did not come into being in pur- 
suance of a treaty ratified by the Senate or as 
the result of a Senate resolution of adher- 
ence such as determined our acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, adopted August 2, 
1946. Nor did our participation in GATT 
arise from an act of participation passed by 
both Houses of Congress as did our joining 
of the United Nations, which was authorized 
by the United Nations Participation Act, 
approved December 20, 1945. GATT came 
into being behind the interference which 
was run for it by the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The latter 
was virtually identical to GATT in many 
respects but more far-reaching. The char- 
ter of the International Trade Organization 
was, indeed, submitted to Congress for rati- 
fication, as it should have been. But it lin- 
gered there in semioblivion until it was 
withdrawn by the State Department. 

That left GATT, which did not have the 
necessary congressional endorsement and 
which was to be absorbed into the Interna. 
tional Trade Organization once the latter 
was properly launched, without the bene- 
fit of congressional legitimacy; and it has 
been in that state ever since, a species of 
maverick in the field of international tariff 
relations. It could not be absorbed by the 
International Trade Organization because 
the latter never received congressional rati- 
fication. Nevertheless GATT now proceeds 
as if it itself had received congressional ap- 
proval which it has not; and this tariff mav- 
erick assumes the authority to review—that 
is, to study with the purpose of approving 
or rejecting, actions of the United States 
Government which carry out laws of Con- 
gress or administrative decisions of duly 
constituted Federal agencies. 

In bypassing the Constitution and vesting 
an international agency with powers to over- 
rule sovereign acts of this country, the State 
Department courted the embarrassments 
that now afflict her in the tariff field. The 
United States should withdraw from GATT 
completely rather than to permit this monu- 
ment to irregular procedure and irresponsi- 
bility to carry us into yet greater embarrass- 
ments. Such withdrawal would not nullify 
or set aside the trade-agreements program. 
It would be a step in the direction of legiti- 
macy which, in this field, is overdue. 


Tennessee Publisher Voices Conclusions 
on Tour of Europe and Middle East— 
Sees Return to Fundamental Principles 
as Hope for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL.EVINS +7 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
great Tennessee journalists—president 
of the distinguished daily, the Nashville 
Banner—Commander James G. Stahl- 
man, has recently concluded a tour of 
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inspection of countries in Europe and 
the Middle East. Mr. Stahlman made 
this trip at the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense—a trip on which he was 
invited to take a look at those countries 
who are participating in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization or who are 
receiving our military and economic aid 
through the Marshall plan, the ECA and 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

His estimate of the situation as he 
found it was summarized in a series of 
excellent articles published in the Nash- 
ville Banner. This series of articles, has 
been described by Mr. Stahlman as a 
serious effort to present the picture in 
these countries as I found it and to fit 
each into an over-all mosaic which turns 
out to be none too lovely, still not hope- 
less. 

The entire series is most enlightening 
and informative and I particularly com- 
mend the article entitled “Conclusions 
on Europe Revisited” which I include 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. This article follows: 

CONCLUSIONS ON EUROPE REVISITED 
(Published December 29, 1951) 


Conclusions are never conclusive. Many 
of them turn out to be duds. People never 
take them seriously, regardless of the study 
or facts or reason behind them, so most con- 
clusions go for naught. Mine usually do. 
People have a habit of ignoring or forgetting 
what they bave been told in all seriousness. 
They like to thumb their snoots at those who 
try to tell them the truth. That's why I 
have about given up hope of convincing any- 
body of anything. The human race never 
learns. I doubt whether it ever will. 

Now that sounds cynical. Perhaps it is 
just a bit that. It may sound hopeless. But 
I wouldn't say completely so. And lest I 
sound pontifical or egotistical, I want to 
enter my customary confession of general 
ignorance, protest against any appearance 
of omniscience, and deny any blood lines 
stemming from the prophets of great or 
lesser magnitude. I'm simply a reporter 
who has been trying to tell you and you and 
you some things which I have found on a 
recent 16,000-mile trip covering seven na- 
tions in Europe and the Middle East which 
are affiliated with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or receiving our military and 
economic assistance through the Marshall 
plan, the ECA, or the Mutual Security Agency. 

When I started this series of articles, it 
was my hope to be able to piece some of the 
more important facts and figures into an 
over-all picture which would give you a 
fairly good idea of the defense efforts of the 
west, their progress, and prospect of success. 
I have written voluminously on the seven 
countries and the position which each occu- 
pies in this general picture, but now that 
the tumult and the shouting die, I find it not 
so easy to draw a simple outline. It is a 
hodgepodge of conflicts, personalities, aspira- 
tions, fears. I'll give you my impressions— 
let's call them that instead of conclusions, 
which sounds so positive, so final. 

Let me summarize briefly some of the con- 
ditions in the countries we visited, as I 
found them: 

France—weakest in the chain of western 
Gefense. People indifferent, tired of war (as 
who isn’t?), Government not too stable, cur- 
rency the same, economy inflated, industrial 
effort antiquated, lagging. Communist sab- 
Otage threat great if war comes. 

Italy—not too strong, but improving. 
People at work, Government stable, economy 
inflated, defense effort y hindered 


Populace 
morale, with will to ‘fight, Needs strong out- 
side military leadership, 


Holland—small country, struggling to bal- 
ance economy upset by last war's destruc- 
tion and loss of Indonesia. Anxious to con- 
tribute share to NATO. People hard at work. 
Will risk everything in preference to submit- 
ting to Russians. 

Germany—staging greatest comeback, 
Strongest economy, soundest industrial ef- 
fort, greatest application to work on entire 
Continent. Key to Europe’s economic re- 
covery and military defense. Russian dom- 
ination of East Germany prevents united 
nation. High morale. Hopeful outlook. 

Yugoslavia—high potential of natural re- 
sources, trained military personnel. In- 
filated economy under Communist label. Tito 
tied to West for aid. Position in event of war 
will be determined by expediency. Tito for 
Tito. 

Greece—small, poor country, ravished by 
Germans and recent civil war. Economy un- 
stable. Army highly trained. People cou- 
rageous. Hate Communists. Can be relied 
on to last man in defense of West and dem- 
ocratic ideals. Tops. 

Turkey—poor country, battle-ready troops, 
been fighting Russians for 700 years, stable 
government, most certain to defend selves 
in event of trouble. Most reliable of all our 
allies for all-out effort with no reservations 
of any kind. 

Our party did not get to England, but 
there's one phase of British participation in 
the defense effort which I believe needs 
clarification. Aside from the horrible fiscal 
condition of the British Commonwealth 
which Winston Churchill hopes to relieve 
temporarily by whatever financial assistance 
he may receive on his forthcoming visit to 
Washington (and what he asks will not be 
the minimum, it is quite certain), the thing 
which has been most upsetting to the Euro- 
pean nations participating in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization was the recent 
announcement by a representative of Mr. 
Churchill's government that the British did 
not intend to make any definite commit- 
ment toward a federated Europe or to the 
proposed European army. Now that sounded 
to many like the death knell for NATO and 
the whole defense effort, but it was not quite 
so bad as it sounded. 

Just to get it on the record and relieve 
the minds of the European politicos and 
military leaders, General Eisenhower per- 
suaded Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden to visit 
France recently to declare their firm position 
with reference both to NATO and the pro- 
spective federation for which Mr. Churchill 
had previously plumped in his customary 
stentorian tones and Churchillian rhetoric. 
So they visited Paris, worked out some joint 
differences with the French, and then clari- 
fied the British position to the satisfaction 
of all hands, temporarily, at least. 

England isn’t going to let Europe down, 
said the King’s First Minister. It will par- 
ticipate in a European army, though not 
permanently integrated into such. That's 
the position which the United States occu- 
pies. We expect to participate in the whole 
defense effort. We already have five divi- 
sions in Europe battle-ready. Our troops 
will not become a permanent part of any 
European army, but they will remain in Eu- 
rope so long as may be necessary and any 

will 


the United States and the British will func- 
tion under the supreme commander, whose 
deputy is British Field Marshal Montgomery. 

The British coal production lag is one of 
the worst blocks in the path of European re- 
covery progress. The whole socialized Brit- 
ish set-up is rickety, 


ae 
turbing. As an ally without whom me aay 
ahaa mel meen nee = Bd on noe 
Britain is anything but bright in the de- 


fense picture at this date. Her foot-drag- 
ging is disheartening to many and her pros- 
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pect rather dismal. The situation may and 
should improve with a return of Churchill 
zeal and determination to put Britain back 
on its feet and into the top bracket of world 
Powers from which she has slipped so fast 
and so ignominiously under the Labor gov- 
ernment and its program of socialist dis- 
aster. 

Belgium is hard at work trying to put 
strength in its shaky economy in the hope 
of participating fully in the mission as- 
signed it by NATO. The spirit is willing, 
the people are recovering from German oc- 
cupation, the subsequent hullabaloo over the 
return of ex-King Leopold and the general 
world social economic and political insta- 
bility. Belgium is ready to play ball to the 
limit of her limited resources. 

Denmark is traditionally a neutral. The 
extent to which this attitude can be over- 
come, if possible, will determine the quantity 
and the quality of the effort of that small 
country’s hard-working, courageous people 
to meet their obligations as a member of 
NATO. 

Norway, another small country of coura- 
geous, hard- people, has a common 
border with Soviet Russia. Norwegians may 
be depended upon to make bold defense of 
their homeland against the Soviet, but the 
terrain of Norway, its jagged, mountain 
coastline indented by numerous fjords, 
makes it difficult to defend. It will require 
much naval and air assistance. 

This is the internal situation of the re- 
spective NATO countries as I have seen it 
or as it has been reported to me from those 
spots which we did not visit on our recent 
trip. You may take the estimate as fairly 
reliable. At least, you may be certain that 
there is no effort on my part to appear as 
an expert. but simply as a reporter trying 
to look at facts, assess them for what they 
appear to be worth and giving them to you 
on a take it or leave it basis. Your guess 
can be and probably is as good as mine, if 
not considerably better. 


EFFECT OF MARSHALL PLAN 


After taking this look around, there is 
one thing of which I am firmly convinced 
and that is, had it not been for Marshall- 
plan aid, Turkey would probably have been 
over-run and subdued by Russia, the Com- 
munists would have won in the Greek civil 
war, both Greece and Turkey would now be 
behind the iron curtain and both Italy and 
France would undoubtedly be Communist- 
dominated. This means that the rest of Eu- 
rope, including Germany, would be a push- 
over for Joe Stalin. And Joe likes push- 
overs. It means that the hammer and sickle 
would now fly over the great land mass from 
the English Channel to the China Sea. Six 
years ago, whon I returned from 4 years on 
naval service, part of it spent in north Africa, 
the Middle East and the China-Burma-India 
theater, I shocked a great many disbelievers 
by declaring it my opinion that unless some- 
thing were done to stop the appeasement of 
Soviet Russia, that country of pagan cut- 
throats would in 5 years dominate the globe 
from Calais to Shanghai. I was denounced 
as one trying to create a schism between the 
United States and its so-called ally in the 
late hot war. The pinks and punks and 
pukes scoffed and tore their hair. My pre- 
diction would today be a sad reality had it 
not been for our Marshall plan aid which 
has helped restore European ecenomy to a 
portion of its prewar level, made it possible 
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Our propaganda efforts have been costly, 
ineffective as a general rule and the attend- 
ant activities are overstaffed. There are 
signs that with a change of pace and theme, 
both the Voice of America, the United States 
Information Service and their related agen- 
cies are beginning to get across an idea that 
may turn the minds of men away from the 
blandishments of communism and toward 
more hopeful, definitely more substantial 
things. A lot of money could and should be 
saved by throwing out the pinks and fringers 
in these services who continue to sneak 
into their programs, pamphlets, and out- 
pourings their customary digs and sneers 
at the things which are fundamental in 
America’s economic, political, and social life. 

Despite our vaunted American productive 
capacity, some of the countries and some 
of our military men in those countries, are 
discouraged by the slowness of our deliveries 
of strictly military material. We are far 
behind our promises on actual delivery. 
Some authorities on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic believe that part of the delay is deliberate 
in an effort to embarrass Eisenhower and 
lower his political prestige. There are many 
Democrats and some Republicans who would 
not object to that. 

We have spent and are spending too much 
money in Europe. Too much of it is being 
allocated in favored spots like France which 
will continue to yell for more, so long as 
there's a dollar left. Strategic countries with 
the will to fight, with little need of anything 
but military equipment and a few million 
dollars to shore up their economy knocked 
out of kilter by their military budgets, 
should get their fair share of our dough. 
Turkey and Greece are the best examples. 

The three wise men—Averell Harriman, 
Jean Monnet, and Sir Edwin Plowden—have 
a@ difficult job culling the wheat from the 
chaff, but even a blind man could see the 
difference a few million would make taken 
from our more than generous doles to France 
and given to the Turks and the Greeks who 
are sitting there ready to shoot when the 
shooting starts. It will be a long time be- 
fore even a popgun fires in La Patrie. 


ALMOST HOPELESS TASK 


Eisenhower, Montgomery, Gruenther, and 
their big staff in SHAPE are saddled with 
the greatest task ever placed on any one 
group. Eisenhower's responsibility as su- 
preme commander has never had its equal 
for aggravations, irritations, deterrents, 
heartaches, heartbreaks, and hopelessness, 
But the man is carrying the load like a cru- 
sader bent upon wresting the Holy Sepulcher 
from the Infidel. His zeal is written in the 
wrinkles of his forehead, it makes itself 
known in his every utterance about his stu- 
pendous task. His trembling hands, tired 
eyes, and balding pate, which reddens all 
too noticeably with his rise in pressure 
at the emphasis of an important point— 
all these things mark Eisenhower as & 
man who is paying the price for devotion 
to duty and dedication to a task, the like of 
which has never been borne by any man be- 
fore him. 

A man of lesser hope, courage, and faith 
would have broken long ago. His is a mis- 
sion requiring all the subtleties of a trained 
diplomat, the ability to organize on a global 
basis, the willingness to give and take in an 
effort to bring unity of thought and effort 
in such a gigantic job. At times he must 
swing with the punch of a Dempsey, talk 
with the bluntness of a marine sergeant, and 
crack skulls with the ruthlessness of a mad 
mastodon. He is dealing with people of 
many nationalities and tongues, personali- 
ties of ambition and determination, repre- 
sentatives of nations which have conflicting 
economic, political, and social structures and 
ideals. 

With such divergent elements in such a 
complex picture, his task would appear hope- 
less, were it not for his superhuman energy, 
his determination to make NATO succeed, 
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and his faith in that accomplishment as the 
last best hope of earth. 

That is the view which Eisenhower and 
his associates hold of their joint mission. It 
is success or chaos. 

After seeing this outfit at work, I am con- 
vinced of two things of major importance. 

« The first is—There will be no preventive 
war or even the thought of such counte- 
nanced so long as Eisenhower has anything 
to do with NATO and SHAPE. Few diplo- 
mats and military leaders believe Stalin is 
fool enough to project a third world war. 
They fear some provocative incident which 
might start one. All want to be so strong 
that Russia could have no hope of victory. 

The second is—There is no refuge planned 
behind the Pyrenees. Retreat is not in the 
lexicon of Ike or SHAPE; Spain, if used at all 
in the West’s plans for mutual defense, will 
at best furnish bases for long-range bombers. 

I rather sense that SHAPE expects a defi- 
nite crisis in the fall of 1952. Where and 
how it will come, I am not prepared to guess 
and I am sure SHAPE will not indulge in 
any wild speculation. It’s the job of Ike’s 
G-2 to pin-point the spot and SHAPE’s duty 
to be prepared for whatever may develop. 

Of another thing I am quite positive— 
without Germany’s economic recovery and 
stability, the general economic recovery and 
stability of Europe is impossible. 

And another thing on which I will risk my 
reportorial reputation is—without Germany's 
military participation, the defense of the 
West is hopeless. It might be possible to 
successfully stave off Russian conquest with- 
out the assistance of France and even with 
@ loss of a part of Italy, but with Germany, 
the heartland of Continental Europe, a non- 
participant, NATO might just as well fold 
and SHAPE dissolve. 


EUROPE MUST FEDERATE 


The thing of which I am most certain is— 
Europe must federate, if she is to have any 
continued hope for economic solvency, politi- 
cal stability, or military security. There will 
be none of these unless and until the people 
of Europe make up their minds that theirs 
is a joint effort against bankruptcy, political 
suicide, and Russian conquest. 

A federated Europe is one of the tasks to 
which Eisenhower has set his hand, his mind, 
his heart. That consummation mey not 
come within his lifetime or mine or yours, 
but he is cultivating the ground in the hope 
that other hands will help with the sowing, 
with the weeding, with th ultimate har- 
vest. There can be no hope fcr Europe 
without eventual federation. 

Now all this is a big job, requiring 
patience, time, education, money. The 
tragic part of it all is that the United States 
is the only nation in the world which has 
any money. All the rest want all they can 
get and they are getting it at a dangerously 
fast rate. 

Frankly I don’t know how long we can 
stand the drain and the strain. I do know 
that it cannot go on forever. And I also 
know that the bankruptcy of the capitalist 
world was the hope and dream of Nikolai 
Lenin. It is not beyond possibility that the 
United States could spend itself into com- 
munism, and with it the rest of the free 
world in whose defense we now find our- 
selves engaged. 

There is no foreseeable end to this road 
down which we are headed. There are no 
smoothly paved detours by which we may 
dodge our ultimate destination. 

After what I have seen and heard and al- 
ready knew, I am convinced that America 
must reassess its resources, industrial and 
economic, its military potential and its abil- 
ity to continue as the world treasury and 
its greatest arsenal. God has blessed Amer- 
ica with plenteous resources of the earth, 
of men, of brains, of money, of energy, of 
faith. But these are not inexhaustible un- 
der a spending program marked by profligacy, 
disregard of the laws of economics, and con- 
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tempt for the warning fingers which point to 
a sign labeled “Caution” and the voices in 
the wilderness of unreality crying “Stop.” 

But whatever we spend, whatever we pro- 
duce, whoever may be our allies, whatever 
may be our productive capacity, our money, 
our manpower, our fire power, our air power, 
our determination, our courage, all these will 
avail nothing until God has repossessed the 
hearts and minds of mankind and turned 
them from a program of military prepared- 
ness and international atomic suicide into 
the ways of universal and permanent peace. 

That isn't going to happen tomorrow nor 
the next day nor the next. But it can and 
will happen, if man will still his tubulent 
soul long enough to heed Him who came 
among us at this season to teach that simple 
lesson which any child can understand— 
love thy neighbor. 

That's the one big hope, the one answer 
to all our frustrated efforts to achieve peace 
and security. Without it, the whole thing 
topples and man goes to hi. doom, a tragic, 
dismal, hopeless failure through own stu- 
pidity and faithlessness. 

As we start a new year which should be 
one of hope and faith in the face of all the 
uncertainties which beset the world in gen- 
eral, let me suggest that you join me tonight 
and every night on bended knee in thanking 
God that we are privileged to live in the 
United States of America and asking His 
divine guidance of all mankind along the 
road to everlasting peace. 

That is my constant prayer. 

I hope it will be yours. 

I am sure it will be answered. 











Weakness of Our Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 4% 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the following article, which 
appeared in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, 
by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, distinguished 
editor of that newspaper, on the weak- 
ness of our foreign-aid program: 


Ir’s Time To AsK Our ALLIEs: How MucH 
AND How LOonG? 


Paris, November 21.—When will our Euro- 
pean friends get off the backs of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers? 

I do not believe this is a rude or imperti- 
nent question. I believe it is a very timely 
one. It should be asked more often for the 
good both of ourselves and of our European 
allies. 

Today we heard a lot of hard-luck stories 
about French economy. France is in crisis 
again. The United States Ambassador told 
us. The economic experts at our Embassy 
spelled out the sad picture in charts. Over 
cocktails at the Defense Ministry M. Georges 
Bidault, himself, spoke with great earnest- 
ness about difficulties facing his nation. 
There is undoubtedly a big build-up in prog- 
ress for a whopping new American loan. 

The question is, how long can the Ameri- 
can people continue underwriting the econ- 
omies of European nations? There is no 
doubt that Americans have been and are 
prepared to make considerable sacrifices to- 
ward European rearmament and stability. 
But these have been sold to us on the theory 
that temporary help would do the job. If 
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it ever becomes apparent that we are fun- 
neling money down a giant rat-hole a black 
reaction will set in among Americans. 

The seeds of this reaction already are ap- 
parent in a lessening of enthusiasm among 
Americans on the subject of European aid. 
The bright eagerness with which we ratified 
that #15,000,000,000 of ECA is gone. New 
loan applications will be met by stiffer re- 
sistance. 

The danger—the terrible danger—is that 
European nations, living under the impres- 
sion that America is an inexhaustible cornu- 
copia of good things, may neglect to rear- 
range their economies in the interests of 
efficiency while there is time, and that the 
day will come when the pretty-well-battered 
American taxpayers will revolt and Europe 
will be cut adrift without sufficient re- 
sources. Then our noble concept of a grand 
world alliance of free nations will collapse, 
and all of us will be in danger. 

That's why I think more Americans should 
ask in Europe: “How much and how long?” 
We have been too polite. 

There is great vision among some of the 
French leaders. Schuman proposed a bold 
plan for pooling Europe's coal and steel. 
Pleven has drawn up an ambitious scheme 
for cooperative defense. But there is end- 
less foot-dragging. Progress toward an 
economic United States of Europe can be 
measured so far only in inches. This can 
not wait forever. 

It can’t wait because Western Europe will 
realize its full power only when there is a 
free exchange of raw materials and finished 
goods, only when factories can be built big 
enough and efficient enough to supply a mass 
market. If this could be done Western Eu- 
rope would develop the highest standard of 
living in history. It would well be able to 
stand on its own feet and protect itself. 
Until then, as long as Europe is divided like 
a bee-hive, each little cell jealously protect- 
ing unsuitable industries that can live only 
under an umbrella of tariffs, Europe is going 
to continue to be weak. 

This weakness was not too important to 
Americans in pre-Soviet days. But if today 
we are to base our entire foreign policy upon 
the concept of a strong ring of friends 
around the outside of the iron curtain, 
then we must insist that Europe be put in 
working order if further American grants 
and loans are to be forthcoming. 

In France today wealthy people pay lower 
income taxes than do Americans. There is, 
furthermore, practically no penalty for at- 
temped income tax evasion, and evasion is 
practiced on every hand. The heaviest tax 
burden is lodged against the poor, and one 
of the favorite sales pitches for new Ameri- 
can loans is that prosperous Americans 
should help the poor. 

There is little real competition in French 
industry. Business is done by cartels and 
trade agreements, designed to keep prices 
high enough to provide a profit for the most 
inefficient factory. Argument is made that 
otherwise some factories would go out of 
business and the workers would be on the 
street. That’s an argument, not for free 
enterprise, but for a welfare state. 

As a matter of fact, free enterprise is un- 
derstood little in Europe. The worker who 
scorns capitalism and stamps his Socialist or 
Communist ballot has never seen a capitalist 
system that vies with itself to produce more 
and cheaper goods for more and more peo- 
ple. He has seen tight little monopolies rig 
prices to suit themselves. No wonder Ameri- 
cans are often dismayed at the European 
theory that the only way to meet these out- 
rages is by state control of industry. 

What Europe needs to try is some real free 
enterprise. It needs antitrust laws. It 
reeds free competition that will force indus- 
try to make better use of manpower in order 
to survive. Free competition will cause 
painful readjustments. But eventually it 
will mean more goods, cheaper goods, higher 
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wages and a real rise in the standard of liv- 
- Europe needs to blast down her walls 
of Jericho. 

Americans will be wise to continue mak- 
ing sacrifices to keep Europe afloat if she is 
proceeding with any speed toward these great 
objectives. For a strong Western Europe 
would indeed be a mighty anchor in this 
stormy midcentury. But only if she is pro- 
ceeding. 

Our internationally-minded do-gooders 
and give-awayers perform no service either to 
ourselves or to our friends if they do not 
make it plain that American resources are 
not inexhaustible nor is American patience 
endless. 

That's why, with great politeness and 
great firmness, we should keep asking our 
European allies: 

“How much and how long?” 





Freedom of the Press 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an open letter to Mr. James S. Pope, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, by Mr. Robert R. 
Gerhart, Jr., editor of the Reading (Pa.) 
New Era: 

Open LETTER TO EpITroRS ON FREEDOM OF PRESS 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following open letter 
has been written in the hope that the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors will cleanse 
itself of the disease about which it is com- 
plaining to the Government—name- 
ly, the suppression of news. Mr, Pope is 
chairman of the society’s Committee on Free- 
dom of Information and has won national 
prominence for his determined fight for a 
free press. This letter calls to his attention 
the curse of news suppression which many 
editors, including the local daily press, in- 
dulge in as a matter of newspaper policy— 
not as a result of any governmental re- 
straint.) P 
Mr. JAMEs S. Pope, 

Executive Editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Mr. Pore: I have read with interest 
the Associated Press version of your stand on 
freedom of information and your uncom- 
promising fight against news suppression by 
Government officials. Certainly we must 
agree that in a democracy freedom of press 
and of public information are vital to our 
survival. 

The question that enters my mind is this: 
Will your organization, the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, be equally vo- 
ciferous in demanding of its members that 
the corollary to your position be equally en- 
forced so that news from government which 
is already available is not suppressed because 
it may not suit a particular newspaper's edi- 
torial policy? 

No government has the right in a democ- 
racy to suppress legitimate news. Your 
fight in this direction has my wholehearted 
support. But in my own city I witness fre- 
quent distortions or outright suppression of 
news emanating from the office of our duly 
elected who is one of those 
government officials to whom I presume you 
are referring. 

In fact, I have witnessed on one outstand- 
ing occasion the complete suppression of a 





statement written by this Congressman at 
the request of a reporter for the local daily 
press. The statement was the Congressman's 
comment on an O'Conor committee probe 
of conditions in this district. It was written 
in Washington by the Congressman who 
personally handed it to a local reporter. 

The statement did not appear in print 
because it apparently contained statements 
with which the local press did not agree. 
And then when the Congressman took to the 
air to present his opinions, the daily press 
had the effrontery to criticize editorially the 
very statement which the press itself so ar- 
rogantly refused to publish. 

I cite this one example but am prepared 
to document others as evidence of the mock- 
ery which many, many newspapers are mak- 
ing of this freedom of press and information 
issue. 

By and large the Nation’s press is hostile 
to the present national administration. Jn 
the State of Pennsylvania this is especially 
true. How is it possible to reconcile the de- 
mand for freedom of information on the 
national scene with the brazen callousness 
of $5 percent of the press in this State to- 
ward all sorts of alleged irregularities in the 
State government (Republican controlled) ? 

As the editor of a labor paper I am most 
conscious of the “freedom of press” issue. 
Senator Tart tried to curtail it in the Taft- 
Hartley law when he initially contended that 
the mere printing of a Congressman’s or Sen- 
ator’s voting record in a labor newspaper was 
tantamount to union political activity and 
therefore a violation of his law. Only a 
loud outcry by newspapers such as our small 
weekly blocked this invasion into a previous- 
ly sacred domain. 

From what I have seen of the daily press 
in my own city, perhaps the editors’ associa- 
tion should not confine its activities to the 
Federal Government. Perhaps it should 
begin to challenge its own members, special- 
ly those who give only lip service to what I 
consider a basic tenet of democracy—name- 
ly, the right of people to know. 

I certainly would like to receive your com- 
ments on this important issue. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert R. GERHART, Jr. 
New Era Editor. 





The Farmers Are Fed Up With the 
Efforts Being Made To Socialize Amer- 
ican Agriculture 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZAND™. Mr. Speaker, the 
following condensed version of a recent 


article in the oe Digest titled 
“Washington tes the 
extent to which the farmers of tais Na- 
tion are being persecuted by countless 
Government directives. 

The farmers of central Pennsylvania 
are vigorously opposed to Government 
rieddling in their affairs and they salute 
Mr. Harold L. McKinley and his three 
sons for their courage and determina- 
tion to oppose bureaucratic directives 
that tend to socialize the farmers of this 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON TYRANNY 

Last February a special agent of the United 

States Department of Agriculture went to 
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St. Ansgar, Iowa, to get evidence which 
would brand four of the area's most success- 
ful farmers as lawbreakers. After 23 days 
the agent left with a dossier of 40 alleged 
violations—involving possible fines of 
$12,000. 

The Department immediately moved to 
make a painful and public example of 
Harold L. McKinley and his three sons. 
Trey own and operate four large farms—by 
violating the Department's directives, they 
had challenged the tactics by which the De- 
partment was moving to socialize United 
States farming. 

The immediate issue between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Harold L. McKinley 
is a 1950 decree known as Marketing Order 
60. Under it, potato growers were directed 
to market their crops only as prescribed by 
the Department. On threat of court action 
and fines, only potatoes of specified sizes 
and grades could be sold or given away; size 
and grade were fixed by the Government, 
Both could be arbitrarily changed on 1 
day’s notice. Government inspectors were 
required to examine every shipment. To 
finance this, every farmer had to pay the 
Government a fee on every lot he sold. 

While the farmer subject to order 60 could 
sell potatoes of only certain sizes and grades, 
growers elsewhere, not subject to the order, 
could sell potatoes of any size and grade. 

The Department’s plan to fasten order 60 
on northern Iowa and Indiana was an- 
nounced in the spring of 1950. Like other 
marketing agreements, extension of this order 
required the favorable vote in each district 
of two-thirds of the producers. Potato 
growers in both districts voted overwhelm- 
ingly against it. 

Failing in its objective, the Department 
ordered a new referendum, this time to in- 
clude Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. The referendum was held 
September 25-30, 1950. On the face of each 
ballot was the warning that if order 60 were 
voted down there would be an immediate 
termination of price support for the balance 
of the 1950 season. 

Balloting was conducted without proper 
safeguards. A sample investigation subse- 
quently made in a Wisconsin area by the 
McKinley lawyers revealed that the Depart- 
ment had counted the votes of that area 
as for order 60, but affidavits secured from 
the potato growers showed every voting 
grower in that district against it. 

A clerical error, said the Department 
Order 60 was promptly extended to the grow- 
ers of northern Iowa and Indiana, and De- 
partment inspectors were sent out to en- 
force it. 

Farmer McKinley revolted. For the de- 
pendable quality of their crop shipments, the 
McKinleys have a four-star rating—the high- 
est obtainable. They have consistently re- 
fused Government farm benefits. Like most 
Iowa farmers, they have kept their potato 
acreage well below the Government allot- 
ment. 

Faced with what the journal of the Wis- 
consin potato growers called the undemo- 
cratic compulsion of order 60, the McKin- 
leys decided upon open resistance. They sent 
their potatoes to market as they had always 
done—without subnitting them for Gov- 
ernment inspection: They gave some to a 
local orphanage, which also was a violation. 

At this, the Government asked for and 
received a temporary injunction against the 
McKinleys. The bulk of McKinleys’ 1959 
crop rotted, unsold. 

Said McKinley: “It would be less expens- 
ive to submit to this unconstitutional abuse 
of power, but I couldn’t do it and look my 
sons in the face.” 

The resulting exposures have aroused Mid- 
west opinion and forced bureaucracy into a 
major retreat. In a resolution, the Iowa 
Legislature overwhelmingly condemned the 
Department and backed the McKinleys. 
“The outcome,” said the Mason City, Iowa, 


Globe Gazette, “will go a long way toward 
telling us just where we stand today in the 
march down the pathway that leads to 
socialism.” 

“The wrath of the potato growers is get- 
ting so keen,” said the St. Ansgar (Iowa) En- 
terprise, “that Government officials who 
started proceedings will wish they were well 
rid of them.” This prediction has been con- 
firmed. In August another directive of the 
Department of Agriculture terminated Order 
60. “Lack of interest,” the Department 
explained. 

To prevent a trial the Government has at- 
tempted to get the McKinleys to withdraw 
from the suit. The McKinleys have refused 
to do this unless the Department recom- 
mends in Federal court that the temporary 
injunction be dismissed with prejudice in 
favor of the McKinleys. 

The case of the McKinleys against the 
Department of Agriculture is admirably 
summed up by the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier: 
“In challenging Order 60, the McKinleys 
struck a blow on behalf of all the Nation’s 
farmers against bureaucracy’s expanding sys- 
tem of unreasonable and unfair interference 
in the farmer's business.” 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS g: 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of January 14, 1952: 


MoviInc Towarp UMT 


One of the first acts of the new Congress 
will be to start committee consideration of 
the universal military training bill. This 
measure, carrying out the proposals of the 
President’s National Security Training Com- 
mission, provides for 6 months’ service under 
carefully prescribed conditions for all young 
men 18 years old who meet minimum phy- 
sical and mental qualifications, after which 
they would enter the Reserves. National se- 
curity training, as it has been named, is 
based on the theory that for as long a time 
ahead as we can foresee this country will 
have to keep itself in a state of prepared- 
ness, not through choice but through neces- 
sity, and that the creation of a large reservoir 
of partially trained citizens is better from 
every possible point of view than mainte- 
nance of an outsize standing army. 

Yet it is natural that such a complete 
departure from this Nation’s historic tradi- 
tions should have evoked opposition in many 
quarters. Among the most vocal, and ef- 
fective, opponents of universal military 
training are some educational and church 
groups, who see in it a threat to our institu- 
tions iastead of one means of insuring their 
perpetuity. For example, the Association of 
American Colleges has this week adopted a 
resolution denouncing universal military 
training as fantastically expensive, educa- 
tionally undesirable, morally hazardous, 
politically dangerous. 

Fantastically expensive? The estimated 
annual recurring cost for full implementa- 
tion of the UMT program, at 800,000 trainees 
a year, is about $2,000,000,000 (although the 
first year’s cost, including many nonrecur- 
ring expenditures, would be twice that). 
When we consider that the Nation’s defense 
bill for this year approaches $60,000,000,000 
the relative cost of UMT somewhat dimin- 
ishes especially since in the long run it 
would be a substitute for a permanent stand- 
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ing army of gigantic dimensions and long 
terms of service. 

Educationally undesirable? Six months 
outof a young man’s life between high 
school and college need not seriously hinder 
his education if educators are willing to be 
convinced that this is a permanent program 
to which they can safely adjust their sched- 
ules. There is no reason why the period of 
service must necessarily result in the loss of 
a full academic year. Some educators fear 
that this break in the educational stream— 
however short—might deflect many young 
men permanently from college; but we think 
that the desire to go on to higher education 
is not a mere matter of inertia. The train- 
ing program itself will be so carefully super- 
vised that it is highly probable that the edu- 
cational process—in the broadest sense—can 
be enhanced rather than harmed by 6 
months of uiversal service. 

Morally hazardous? On the contrary, we 
think that a great moral benefit can come 
from this experience, always providing that 
the training applies to every possible 18- 
year-old, with an absolute minimum of ex- 
ceptions and deferments. Given proper iead- 
ership the UMT program can materially help 
to build a sense of national unity, of loyalty, 
of devotion to duty and of appreciation of 
moral values. If young men at the age of 
18 cannot be trusted for 6 months away from 
home under the most carefully controlled 
conditions, then our homes, our churches, 
and our schools have failed in their own 
duty during the previous 18 years. 

Politically dangerous? Presumably this 
means the inculcation of a martial or at least 
a nondemocratic spirit. Experience surely 
does not show that the 15,000,000 young 
Americans who served—many for a great deal 
longer than 6 months—in the Armed Forces 
during the last war became militarists or lost 
their faith in democracy. And what are the 
alternatives? A huge standing army surely 
would be a greater menace to our demo- 
cratic form of government than UMT. And 
a UMT program weaker than the one before 
us (which is already weaker than we would 
care to see it) would be worse than useless. 

Given the world as it is, we think that a 
universal military training system is an es- 
sential part of our defense and that the plan 
now before Congress represents a welcome 
move in that direction. 


Military Preparedness and World 
Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( 7 


OF LU 
HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND” 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] delivered an extremely interesting 
and provocative address on October 23 at 
Houston, Tex. I am sure that many 
Members of the Senate will find it of 
unusual consequence. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss oF SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF 
TEexaS, AT INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
OctToBer 23, 1951, aT Houston, Tex. 


Gentlemen, it is a genuine pleasure to 
be here with you at your convention. 
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I am especially proud to be able to wel- 
come all of you from other States to Texas, 
There ig much I could say about Texas. 

You have already heard most of the tall 
tales. If you are not acquainted with Texas, 
then you probably wouldn't believe the truth. 

So, I shall not talk about Texas. 

As you know, I arrived here directly from 
Washington. My duties there—as a Sena- 
tor, as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and as the assistant majority 
leader—have limited my opportunities to 
visit Texas these past 10 months. 

Today, though, I want to talk with you 
about the Eighty-second Congress—and 
some of the work it has done. 

I do so without regard for partisan 
interests. 

Congress is everybody's Congress. It is 
not a mere instrument of any one party's 
Policy. Congress belongs to all of the peo- 
ple. Congress is—or should be—everybody’'s 
business. 

The session of Congress this year hag been 
one of the most significant in the history of 
the Republic. It has also been one of the 
most unique. 

I believe it is a matter of utmost im- 
portance that the people of this land un- 
derstand clearly certain aspects of this 
session. 

The Eighty-second Congress has been— 
almost exclusively—a “preparedness Con- 
gress.” 

The major debates, the major legislation 
has been related to preparedness—build- 
ing this Nation's strength to meet the clear 
challenge of a grim struggle for survival. 

The record of accomplishment has been 
good. 

The Eighty-second Congress—more than 
any Congress within my memory—has legis- 
lated for the future. 

From this Congress, there has come—for 
the first time in our 175-year history—legis- 
lation providing for a permanent program 
of universal military training. 

For the first time, we have acknowledged 
that our security cannot be left to chance, 
that we cannot await the last minute before 
our enemies are upon us to begin mobilizing 
and organizing our strength. The universal 
military training program guarantees that 
we will have a constant and continuing res- 
ervoir of trained manpower to rally to our de- 
fense whenever danger arises. 

From this Congress, there has come legis- 
lation providing for the most extensive pro- 
gram of military rearmament ever under- 
taken by the United States. 

The military appropriation bill this year 
totaled more than $55,000,000,000. The sig- 
nificance lies not in the size alone, but rather 
in the fact that the size is indicative of 
American determination to resist commu- 
nism—and to defeat communism—whatever 
the price. 

From this Congress, there has come—with 
scarcely a protest—authorizing legislation 
empowering our defense forces to construct 
necessary airfields and bases all around the 
glove. 

Ten years ago that legislation would have 
been impossible. The passage of such leg- 
islation now further emphasizes that we have 
acquired a hard-headed, bluntly practical 
sense of responsibility for the defense of 
freedom throughout the world. 

From this Congress, there have come other 
such preparedness measures—measures re- 
lated directly to armed strength and meas- 
ures related to preserving the strength of the 
domestic economy which supports our mili- 
tary strength. 

In all these measures, there is a great and 
profound change from past American poli- 
cies. This Co has begun preparations 
for the future, not just for today. This 
Congress has looked far beyond the end of 
its nose and mapped out a course which, if 


pursued with equal diligence in the future, 
will make strength a permanent factor in 
American policy. 

The meaning of this cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

From 1776 to 1950, the one thread of con- 
tinuity in American policies has been a con- 
tinuing lack of interest in defense. We have 
at the last minute and in great haste mobi- 
lized our strength to meet immediate dan- 
gers—once those dangers passed, we pro- 
ceeded at the earliest minute and with 
greater haste to disband our strength, tear 
it down, throw it away. 

Aggressors have always been able to count 
on one thing: They have been able to count 
on America being too weak to halt or even 
seriously interfere with aggression in its ini- 
tial stages. 

The Kaiser, Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo—all the 
twentieth century aggressors—have recog- 
nized this fact and, capitalizing upon our 
weakness, they brazenly collected strength 
and empires before we were even able to talk 
tough. From the beginning, all their plans 
were calculated upon the fact that they 
could count on our weakness. 

It has taken a long time for us to learn 
this lesson. The instruction has been costly. 

This Congress though has provided indeli- 
ble proof that we have learned. With hardly 
a second glance back toward the wistful 
illusions of complacent isolation, the Eighty- 
second Congress has reversed a national pol- 
icy as old as the Republic. Henceforward, 
aggressors will be required to reckon with 
the fact that American strength exists—that 
it is ready, that we are willing and able to 
use it. 

I dare say that if this Republic survives, 
and I am sure it will, future generations 
will look to the pages of their history and 
mark the Eighty-second Congress as the as- 
sembly which did most: to lay the founda- 
tions for permanent American strength. 

There are, I recognize, some who criticize 
this Congress for failing to embark upon 
domestic reforms. Without passing judg- 
ment upon specific programs, I believe such 
criticism is most unrealistic. This is not a 
time for experimentation. The stresses and 
strains of a period of mobilization seriously 
jeopardize established institutions and prac- 
tices. Our first job is to make sure that what 
we have gained domestically is not lost while 
we have our eyes upon new fields of untested 
reform. 

Furthermore, I think that the preoccupa- 
tion of this Congress with investigations and 
lengthy debates is a very significant indica- 
tion of an ‘important national attitude. It 
reflects, I think, the fact that the Nation is 
fed up to the gills with legislation. For 20 
years we have been legislating, legislating, 
legislating. What remains to be done, at 
present, is mostly a matter of degree—a mat- 
ter of finishing or improving programs al- 
ready begun. Injustices and inequities still 
exist, but not the stark, shocking sort we 
knew two decades ago. 

This year I believe we arrived at a mo- 
ment when the public was concerned not so 
much with taking action as with taking time 
to review our actions—to contemplate where 
we are going next. 

In January and February we had what was 
called the great debate. The Senate very 
properly spent many hours considering the 
fundamental question of whether our defense 
lines should be in Europe or on our own shore 
lines. That question was considered fully; it 
needed to be, for the decision has influenced 
the next century of our history. The course 
decided upon was a course of prudent partici- 
pation in the defense of our freedom in 
Europe. That was a practical decision. It 
is good that issue is settled. 

Later in the early summer we had another 
lengthy debate about our policies in another 
part of the world—the Far East. Once again, 
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because we debated thoroughly and fully, 
I believe the course of prudent courage 
triumphed. 

From both debates one fact was made 
clear: Isolationism is dead as a force in 
American policy. In both instances the 
debate was over the degree of our partici- 
pation, not over whether we should partici- 
pate at all. That is a long step forward. 

In other investigations conducted by this 
Congress there has been a further expression 
of the public interest in getting ready for 
what may lie ahead. Many distinguished 
Senators—Senator FuLsricnt, Senator Ke- 
Fauver, Senator Horry, and others—have ef- 
fectively sought to weed out the growth of 
crime and corruption which might sap our 
moral strength for a period of long efforts 
to survive. This work could not have been 
done by legislation alone. It is far more 
important to us than most proposed legis- 
lation could have been. 

That, I think, is what the people want 
now—what we ought to have. We need to 
clean house; we don’t know when the chance 
will come again to do so. We need to debate 
our policies fully, while there is time to do 
60. The course we decide upon now will be 
our course for many generations. 

This Congress has filled a very vital role 
as a forum in which the Nation’s questions 
could be answered, the doubts resolved, the 
courage given meaning. 

Measuring the accomplishments of this 
Congress in terms of bills passed and laws 
enacted is an absurdly short-sighted enter- 
prise. The Eighty-second Congress has had 
much work to do which could not be fitted 
into the standard pattern of past Congresses, 
which had to act first and think later—if 
they had time to think at all. 

In my own work, I have spent most of 
my time working as chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee. We have maintained a constant scruti- 
ny of many phases of our preparedness ef- 
fort. This work has been sorely needed. It 
could only have been by committee investi- 
gations. 

Today we are spending more money, using 
more of our national and human resources 
in our preparedness effort than has ever been 
done in any previous peacetime enterprise in 
this Nation. 

Naturally, there is likely to be waste in 
such an enterprise. You can’t pass a law 
to prohibit waste. The prevention of waste 
is a matter of alertness and vigilance on the 
part of those who administer laws. To do 
its job right for the taxpayers, Congress must 
see to it that alertness and vigilance are the 
order of the day in the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Our committee, in its investigations, has 
saved billions of dollars. 

We found valuable war plants being sold 
as surplus. We stopped that. The savings 
are incalculable. 

We found our money being poured out to 
buy natural rubber at record-breaking prices, 
while our own synthetic-rubber plants were 
idle. We secured the re-opening of our 
synthetic-rubber plants. The price of nat- 
ural rubber dropped drastically. The sav- 
ings have amounted to far more than $1,- 

We found human resources being wasted. 
We found in 16 military installations 75,000 
combat-qualified men doing chair corps 
jobs, many of which could have been elim- 
inated and nearly all of which could have 
been filled by civilians and service women. 
The Defense Department has taken steps to 
stop that shameful waste. The savings have 
meant extra divisions of strength for America. 

We found that this Nation was being vic- 
timized by hijacking prices on tin from the 
Far East. We recommended that tin pur- 
chases be halted until the price dropped. 
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They were and it did. Again, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were saved. 

We are now policing carefully the ex- 
penditures of the military searching for 
places in which money can be saved. We 
have objected to the use of public funds to 
operate riding academies. We are studying 
costly procurement procedures, to find econ- 
omies. We are investigatng extravagance 
among Government order contractors. We 
are attempting to step up the plane, tank, 
and radar procurement programs. 

This work could not be handled merely 
by legislation. It is, though, important and 
urgent work for Congress. This one com- 
mittee has saved billions of dollars; that’s 
what we need to do. 

I have reviewed the work of this Con- 
gress because I think it is important and 
because I think this Congress has done more 
sound, useful permanent planning for the 
future of American strength than any Con- 
gress in recent history. 

You, as oil men and gas men, have a great 
stake in these plans. You know, I know, 
the Nation knows, that your responsibility 
for finding—and producing—the oil we need 
is one of the most important tasks in the 
Nation today. 

In this period now beginning, America is 
going to be ina hurry. A nation in a hurry 
has little patience with the timid, the doubt- 
ful, the stubborn defenders of the status 
quo. If the oil industry, indiivdually or col- 
lectively, adopts such an attitude, the in- 
dustry will suffer permanently from the 
wrath of an impatient nation. 

You are realistic men. You wouldn't be 
successful independents in the oil business 
if you weren’t. I'm talking realistically 
about things as they are, not as some might 
prefer them to be. 

The oil industry’s greatest problem today 
is the problem of understanding—the prob- 
lem of being understood. 

There exists—and you know it—a national 
concept that the oil industry is an industry 
where men light cigars with hundred-dollar 
bills, shave their faces with straight-edge 
diamonds, and shine their shoes with tax 
exemptions. 

The truth has not been aided by the ex- 
cesses of some individuals. 

This fiction is not true. We know it is 
not true. But the Nation does not know 
that it is not true. You must accept mis- 
understanding of the oil industry as a na- 
tional fact—a very dangerous fact. 

So long as this misunderstanding exists, 
the oil industry is going to be the favorite 
delicacy of the demagogues who seize upon 
the haste and confusion of a period of 
change to advocate political exploitation of 
our natural resources. 

The only answer to irresponsibility is posi- 
tive responsibility. 

The oil industry will be neither heard nor 
heeded in the national forums if its mem- 
bers seek sympathy by continual cries of 
alarm, by cries of defeatism, by cries of ruin. 
Such cries come with poor grace from an 
industry whose future prosperity is virtually 
underwritten by the greatest rearmament 
program in history. 

To those who would reduce the depletion 
allowable, the oil industry's answer must be 
more vigorous exploration for more oil. 

To those who would federalize natural gas 
production, the industry’s answer must be a 
concerted effort to make the use of gas even 
more economical and more widespread. 

To those who would nationalize the whole 
petroleum industry, the answer must be bet- 
ter performance, more economy, greater serv- 
ice. The Nation will never molest your suce 
cess, but the Nation will not long tolerate 
your failures. 

When you worry about socialism, don’t 
worry about politicians or political theories; 
worry about the price of gasoline at the pump 


and the price of gas at the burner tip. That's 
where the trouble starts. 

When you worry aout nationalization, 
don’t worry about what Washington tries to 
do; worry about what you haven't done. 

I say all this helpfully, as one who has 
considerable faith in your ability to do a 
most important and most difficult job, and 
as one who has fought and will continue to 
fight to be sure the job is left in your hands, 

An era of change is upon us. It will be a 
period of rapid change, sometimes ruthless 
change. You are in a strategic position. 
Upen your performance depends, to a large 
extent, the survival of your Nation, and 
upon your performance depends, also, the 
survival of your business freedoms. 

Petroleum is the lifeblood of America’s 
new era of change: the age of expansion, 
If we are to have enough, soon enough, of 
the petroleum we need, it is imperative that 
the petroleum industry remain in your hands 
and that your experience be neither lost nor 
nullified by interference of those who grasp 
for control of our natural resources. 

The free world has more than 90 percent of 
the world's production of oil, all developed 
by individual capitalistic oil companies. The 
oil industry pays the biggest tax bill of any 
industry. More than three and a half billion 
a year from this industry goes to taxes. 

We could not have won the last war with- 
out the oil industry and we couldn’t win 
another war without it. In the 16 months 
since Korea the industry has responded mag- 
nificently. 

I deeply regret that as a result of the in- 
fluence of the executive agencies and some 
who share their views in the Congress it has 
not been possible to get a tidelands bill 
passed by the Congress that has any chance 
to become law. Thus exploration and de- 
velopment in this area has been brought to 
a standstill. But we have not surrendered 
in this fight for justice, and we are not 
going to. We will carry on until we win. 

To do your job, you need freedom. You 
need to be allowed to do your job free of ex- 
cessive interference, sniping, and punitive 
decrees. 

You will have the freedom you need—so 
long as you fulfill your responsibility. If 
you do your job vigorously, continue boldly 
your search and development of new petroe- 
leum supplies, no one else is going to take 
it over. If you allow your vigor to be sapped 
by fears, if you allow your boldness to re- 
treat into doubts, if the voice of the petro- 
leum industry sounds like nothing but a 
chorus of complaints, then the future may 
become unhappy. 

This is no time to be doubtful or fearful 
or hesitant. 

Our Nation has embarked fully—without 
reservation—upon a course of strength. 
There is no turning back. 

To turn back now would lead straight and 
sure to collapse, destruction, and defeat. 

We are going to be strong. We are going 
to be ready. We are going to be willing to 
defend freedom—and we are going to be able 
to do it. 

We are through looking back. America 
has—for the last time—hesitated in the face 
of aggression because we did not have our 
strength ready. 

We are not going to hesitate again. 

The day is coming when we will announce 
to the world that communism has only one 
master: Soviet Russia—and we have only 
one enemy: Soviet Russia. 

We should announce—I believe—that any 
act of aggression, anywhere, by any Com- 
munist forces, will be regarded as an act of 
aggression by the Soviet Union. 

We should keep our strength ready, the 
strength we are now building. If anywhere 
in the world—by any means, open or con- 
cealed—communism trespasses upon the soil 
of the free world, we should unleash all the 
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power at our command upon the vitals of 
the Soviet Union. 

That is the policy we should build toward. 
That is the policy we should maintain—for 
1 year, for 5 years, for 15 years. 

We are not building our strength to fight 
Soviet satellites. We are not building the 
greatest strength of which we are capable 
in order to throw it away in little wars. 
We are building our strength to end the 
day when America must retreat before ag- 
gression, to end the day when America must 
compromise principles to buy precious time. 
We should have the strength to insure peace 
instead of to invite war. 

The strength we are building—we are going 
to keep. We are going to keep it until the 
whole world is free of communism, 


Entertainment of Servicemen 
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HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the month of December I had the 
privilege and pleasure of attending the 
theatrical entertainments provided for 
our troops in Seoul and also in Tokyo. 
On my visits to Korea and Japan, I gave 
much attention to the question of enter- 
tainment for our military personnel. 
I am convinced that it is a necessary 
and desirable function, and takes first 
rank in building fine morale among our 
troops. 

I also had the pleasure of returning 
on the plane with the stars who played 
in the Korean and Japanese theaters 
during the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays. I heard many soldiers highly 
praise these great Americans and express 
their gratitude for the pleasure they 
brought during these all-important days, 
Christmas and New Year’s, which mean 
so much to Americans wherever they 
may be—whether in this country, in a 
fox hole, on an airfield, or on a ship in 
the Korean war theater. 

Brig. Gen. Charles W. Christenberry, 
in charge of special services here in 
Washington, was in the theater and gave 
me much information concerning the 
entertainment and special services for 
the troops. Brig. Gen. Richard W. 
Stephens, who rendered such able serv- 
ice as a corps commander in the Korean 
theater, is now devoting his time to this 
all-important business. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the report I have prepared in recogni- 
tion of a job well done. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A total of 2,931 free personal appearances, 
nearly double that of 1950, were recorded by 
785 filmland volunteers in conjunction with 
531 patriotic and public service events in all 
parts of this country and many foreign lands 
of the United Nations during 1951. 

Statistics summarizing activities extended 
by the motion-picture industry and its roster 
of talented artists through the Hollywood 
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coordinating committee were announced by 
George Murphy, president of the committee. 

More than half of the events featured 
name personalities on 319 programs for all 
branches of the United States Armed Forces 
at home and abroad as well as Government 
agencies. These were in the form of hos- 
pital, camp, and overseas Visits and tours, 
the most recent included the 41 volunteers 
who presented holiday programs for GI's 
stationed in far-flung corners of the world. 

Fund-raising benefits, both national and 
local, including American Legion, Red Cross, 
cancer, community chest, AID, CARE, polio, 
and Salvation Army accounted for the bal- 
ance. 

In addition, the stars performed on 333 
network and local broadcasts, live and tran- 
scribed, for all of the afore-mentioned causes, 
plus the Armed Forces radio service. 

The HCC was organized in December 1941 
the day following Pearl Harbor, and since 
that time has arranged for 67,951 free ap- 
peerances by 6,373 radio, screen, and stage 
players on 11,905 patriotic and public-service 
programs which included war-bond cam- 
paign tours and broadcasts. 

With the cheers of the GI's still ringing 
in their ears, 68 motion-picture personali- 
ties, comprising four separate troupes arrived 
back in Hollywood last January 5 after pre- 
senting a series of Christmas-New Year's en- 
tertainment programs before United States 
military forces located in the far-flung cor- 
ners of the world. 

Since embarking last December 20 upon 
the largest overseas project yet organized by 
the Hollywood Coordinating Committee, the 
players covered approximitely 60,000 miles 
and presented 192 programs before more 
than 168,000 members of the Armed Forces. 

The 15-day whirlwind itinerary included 
visits to bases and hospitals in Korea, Japan, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, Europe, 
North Africa, Alaska, and the Caribbean. 

They used four-engine transports, heli- 
copters, light planes, jeeps, and even bull- 
dozers to reach their audiences. They per- 
formed in snowstorms, with a three-sided 
tent for a backdrop and oil heaters to keep 
from freezing. They presented shows under 
camouflage netting in a Korean gun em- 
placement. They cntertained under the 
African desert sun and in subzero weather 
of Iceland. 

In addition to providing entertainment, 
the HCC troupes furnish the national pub- 
licity which is the lifeblood of the whole 
overseas and hospital show program. With- 
out the Hollywood personalities, the public 
which contributes money for such activities 
would never know these activities existed. 

So the stars did a twofold job for the 
Armed Forces. And they did another job for 
the industry. They showed about 168,000 
GI's that Hollywood has a lot of mighty fine 
people, and those thousands are writing 
home to tell their folks about them. 


Paul Douglas, who was on the Korean trip, 
said that the best thing in the Far East to- 
Gay is the GI and that nothing was too 
good for him. 

“This tour of 15,100 miles, 60 scheduled 
shows, 60 unscheduled shows, and many 
other appearances before more than 95,000 
men was not a sacrifice on the part of any of 
us, but it was a privilege and a distinct 
honor,” said Douglas. 

The Alaska players covered 11,000 miles 
and presented 20 shows before more than 
20,000 troops. Caribbean visitors traveled 
12,000 miles, gave 20 programs before 30,000 
and Europe-North Africa stars recorded 
21,000 miles and 25 shows before 23,000 men. 

Scores of photographs displayed upon ar- 
rival which were taken at the various loca- 
tions visited attested to the tremendous re- 
ception and acclaim accorded the stars by 
the Gls, 
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Names of the Hollywood stars and the lo- 
cations where they entertained the Armed 
Forces are as follows: 

Korea-Japan: Paul Douglas, Julia Adams, 
Raymond Burr, Yvette Dugay, Johnny Grant, 
Piper Laurie, Richard Morris, Jane Nigh, 
Molly Picon, Jacob Kalich, Mala Powers, Jan 
Sterling, Beverly Tyler, Bob Norris, Buddy 
Thilman, Jimmy Cook, Jack Statham, Jimmy 
Saunders, and Keith Andes. 

Alaska: Ray Milland, Jean Darling, George 
Dolenz, Virginia Hall, Leonid Kinskey, Irene 
Martin, Ava Norring, Akim Tamiroff, Gloria 
Foster, Harry Kahne, Vivian Marshall, Chan- 
ning Pollock, Joyce Wellington, Oliver Harris, 
a Mercado, Robin Devour, and Bill 

yd. 

Europe-Africa: Keenan Wynn, Lionel As- 
cher, Betty Butler, Carleton Carpenter, Caro- 
lina Cotton, Arthur Loew, Jr., Walter Pidge- 
on, Barbara Ruick, Audrey Totter, Robert 
Tucker, and Elsie Gould. 

Caribbean: Bob Hawk, Richard Allen, 
Harry Brown, Harry Tyler, Joyce McKenzie, 
Helene Stanley, Beverly Taylor, Shirley Tay- 
lor, Patti Taylor, Raymond Walburn, Joy 
Windsor, Zachary Scott, Frank D’Amore, 
Frank Nelson, Edward Edell, Edgar Roem- 
held, Maurice Diefenbach, Kenneth Hume, 
Pat Moran, Frank Rio, and Larry Rio. 

Add to the foregoing the tours last year 
of the late Al Jolson, Jenifer Jones, Jack 
Benny, Ann Blyth, Tommy Chambers, Audrey 
Totter, Danny Kaye, Monica Lewis, Janet 
Leigh, and Tony Curtis and all the others 
who have contributed their talents on these 
assignments during the last 10 years. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 S 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, immediately after my retvrn from 
the Far East, on the 30th of December, 
I appeared on the telévision program 
known as Meet the Press. The questions 
from the press covered interesting and 
important problems affecting the Far 
East and the critical situation there at 
the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teiview be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
RECorD, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 

Guest: Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey. 

Panel: Murray Davis, New York World- 
Telegram; James Wechsler, New York Post; 
Glenn Neville, New York Mirror; Kenneth 
Crawford, Newsweek. 

Moderator: Lawrence Spivak, Mercury 
Publications. 

Mr. Spivak. Now, Senator, if you are ready, 
we will start the questioning. Mr. Davis 
has the first question. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, you just came back 
from Korea. As a United States Senator, 
are you critical at all of our negotiations, 
the peace negotiations, the way we are con- 
ducting them? 

Senator Smrrn. I think the way the ne- 
gotiations are being conducted is the best 
we can do, but I have the feeling in my 
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mind that many others have had that I 
have talked to—here we are conducting a 
negotiation on a cease fire—we have been 
at it for 6 months—while it’s been going 
on, we know perfectly well that the enemy, 
the Chinese Commies backed by Russia, are 
building up their strength behind our lines 
and we've got to weigh the importance of 
that in connection with the negotiations. 

Mr. CrawrorbD. Senator, do you feel con- 
fident that we are going to get a truce in 
these next few weeks? 

Senator SmitH. I am not sure. The rea- 
son I am not sure is because every time 
they come near it, there is some question 
raised that postpones the thing a little bit 
further. No, I am not confident. I am 
hopeful, of course, because anything that 
will save human lives I am in favor of. 

Mr. Davis. In view of the fact that you say 
the enemy is building up their material of 
war while these negotiations are going cn, 
do you think we should use the atomic bomb 
and atomic weapons? 

Senator SmiTH. No; the atomic bomb— 
from what little I know of it—is too serious 
an instrument to use. It carries such wide 
implications; it reaches so many innocent, 
really innocent people, that to use that at 
the present time I don't think is justified. 
It seems to me we can have Other policies 
that would be much better at the present 
time than using the atomic bomb and there 
wouldn't be such a great loss of life. 

Mr. Davis. Haven't we worn out our other 
policy? 

Senator SmirH. No; we have not. 

Mr. Davis. What are left? 

Senator SmiTH. The most important other 
policy we have had from the beginning is a 
complete blockade by the United Nations of 
the China coast until the Chinese Commies 
cease their defiance of the United Nations 
and withdraw from Korea. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, haven’t we a complete 
blockade now? Isn't material still going 
into—— 

Senator SmirH. No question about it going 
in through Hong Kong and through Macau 
and other places. Everything they want 
practically is going in. 

Mr. Spivak. Are some of our allies in the 
United Nations shipping that material? 

Senator SmirH. I think without any ques- 
tion the Western World is shipping. One of 
the big road blocks in this whole thing, I 
regret very much to say, is our difficulties 
with our closest friend, the British. The 
British recognize Communist China. The 
British control Hong Kong. The British be- 
lieve in trade through Hong Kong and they 
don’t want to cut off trade, and they won't 
join in the blockade. 

Mr. Spivak. You mean to say that the Brit- 
ish are sending material into Hong Kong 
now that is being used to kill our boys and 
theirs, too? 

Senator SmirH. Well, I don’t know 
whether it is being appliec directly to kill 
our boys because we have tried to apply, 
through the Battle bill, that sifting process 
to prevent strategic materials getting 
through. All of the economic needs of life, 
however, are going in there. If the blockade 
was on, there would be effective pressure on 
the Commies to withdraw. 

Mr. Wecus ier. Senator, isn’t our basic 
pressure of these negotiations the fact of 
our atomic power, and do you suggest that 
your concern about the Communist build- 
up—but it must be apparent to everyone 
that we are building up in this period, too, 
and in the event the negotiations fail, we 
won't be at the point where we were when 
the negotiations started, so why do you feel 
this is a decisive and catastrophic event? 

Senator SmirH. I didn’t use the expression 
“decisive and catastrophic.” I am simply 
saying that because we have been unwilling 
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to bomb their bases in Manchuria—and I 
won’t go into that argument—we have de- 
cided as a policy not to. We have moved 
down across ihe Yalu River and they are 
building air bases in North Korea so they 
can attack our air force, and if they get 
control of the air, we are in a very critical 
situation. 

Mr. NEvILLe. Senator, would you advocate 
the eventual bombing beyond the Yalu, as- 
suming that these truce talks just go on and 
on and on interminally? 

Senator Smiru. I have never seen any rea- 
son why we shoaldn’t bomb their bases, 
their productive bases, beyond the Yalu in 
Manchuria because, after all, we are fighting 
the Chinese Communists and Manchuria is a 
Chinese Communist territory. I never could 
see the reason. 

Mr. Nevitte. Is there any possibility that 
that decision will be taken? 

Senator SmirTH. I couldn't answer that be- 
cause I don’t know what the administration 
has in mind. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Senator, a hypothetical 
question in that connection: do you feel that 
we would have gone into the Korean war had 
we recognized China at the same time that 
the British and the French did? 

Senator Smirn. I am very glad you asked 
that question because I have been asked it a 
number of times. Two years ago I was over 
there and the question came up of our recog- 
nition. It came up when I came back. I 
came back determined that I would oppose 
recognition by every possible means because 
I realized that what happened in China was 
the taking over by Russia through riding on 
the crest of this so-called agrarian revolu- 
tion. They were the controlling factor. They 
were the ones we were to recognize if we 
recognized Communist China. Now, if we 
had followed Britain and France in doing 
that, answering your question, what would 
have happened? Asia would have gone to 
the Communists; Korea wouldn’t have held 
out. Korea would have been a part of the 
show. Certainly, Formosa would have gone 
over if we had recognized Chinese com- 
munism and, as John Foster Dulles so bril- 
liantly pointed out dramatically at the peace 
conference in San Francisco, if Korea went 
into the hands of Communist China and 
Communist China was recognized, you would 
have a pincers around Japan that nothing 
could stop their taking Japan and wrecking 
our whole island chain. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Your answer, then, Senator, 
is that there probably would not have been 
a@ war in Korea. On the other hand, we 
probably would have lost the whole Far East 
irrevocably? 

Senator SmirH. The answer is there might 
not have been a war in Korea, but the third 
world war would have been inevitable. 
That's my answer; very definitely, it would 
have been a tragic decision. 

Mr. Wecusier. Senator, have you aban- 
doned all hope of the possibility that the 
Chinese Communists might follow the per- 
formance of the United States Communists 
and break with Moscow? Don’t you think 
our diplomacy should always keep in mind 
that hope that we can create a real gap be- 
tween Moscow and Peking? 

Senator Smirn. Certainly I have the aope, 
but I have no hope for it at the present time. 
We know exactly who are pulling the strings. 
We know exactly what is going on. My 
thesis is that we must have a free and inde- 
pendent China if we are going to have a free 
and independent Asia and if we are going to 
remove the totalitarianism that is threaten- 
ing the rest of the world—we must have a 
free and independent China. 

Mr. Wecuster. If there were a break be- 
tween Moscow and China, would that fulfill 


your hope? 
XCVIII—App.——9 
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Senator SmirH. It is too big an “if” for me. 
I can’t see any indication whatever of it. 
Mao is completely sold to Moscow. 

Mr. WecHsLer. How do you know that? 
How does anyone know that? I am not sug- 
gesting that I know the reverse, but how do 
we know that? 

Senator SmiruH. Everything we have seen 
happen indicates that Moscow is behind 
what is going on. It is behind the Korean 
adventure. It is behind the threat to Indo- 
china. It is behind everything that is mov- 
ing; the threat to Formosa, we know per- 
fectly well that Russia is behind this. Now, 
if Mao breaks with Russia, he can’t move a 
bit; he can’t move any further, and unless 
he has supplies and aid from Russia he is 
through, and he doesn't want to be through. 

Mr. WECHSLER. A lot of people said that 
about Tito in 1946. 

Senator SmirH. Well, Tito had the support 
of the Western World more than we have 
given support to the anti-Communist forces 
in the Far East, and the Western World is 
in a stronger position than the anti-Com- 
munist forces are today out there. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, to get this free and in- 
dependent China, do you believe that we 
should give Chiang Kai-Shek the green light 
to go in there and fight it out as he sees fit? 

Senator SmirH.I do not know as you 
should say fight it out as he sees fit, but I 
certainly would take the wraps off Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist army of ap- 
proximately 500,000 anti-Communists, which 
is being very effectively developed today, I 
am happy to say, with the leadership of 
General Chase who is doing a wonderful job 
for the American Army in showing those 
fellows how to fight. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that we should use 
the Nationalist Army, the Chinese National- 
ist Army, in Korea and also let them go into 
the mainland back to China? 

Senator Situ. I certainly have approved 
some of them going into Korea for two rea- 
sons: One, that Chiang Kai-shek himself said 
to me that he did not think it was wise for 
American boys to be fighting Asiatics. Asi- 
atics ought to be fighting Asiatics. Syng- 
man Rhee in Korea said it was wiser for 
Koreans to be trained by us and equipped by 
us than have American boys fighting Asi- 
atics. Why? Because of a suspicion of the 
white man coming in there and fighting 
their people. The anti-Communist Asiatics 
can fight. They can take the burden of car- 
rying on their job. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, we are spending about 
$6,000,000,000 to raise the European army. 
Are we doing anything at all now to raise an 
Asian army? 

Senator SmirH. Apparently very little. I 
am glad you brought that out, Mr. Spivak, 
because it seems to me that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in our whole policy. The 
present trend is to think that Europe is 
the all-important factor. In my mind today 
at this moment Asia is much more threat- 
ening than Europe. And Asia can’t be neg- 
lected. If they come in the back door, 
Europe is almost certain to be in real trouble. 

. Mr. Spivak. Senator, as we are going along 
now, if the truce fails, what is the alter- 

native, to send more of American boys in, 
hundreds of thousands of American boys in 
there, or raise an Asian army? 

Senator SmirH. I would raise an Asian 
army, and I would put on our Navy blockade, 
and I would put on all the air we've got to 
raise cain with them. 

Mr. Sprvax. If our allies refuse to stop 
shipping materials into Hong Kong, would 
you refuse to send them any more aid? 
Would you put some pressure on them? 

Senator Smrrn. I think the pressure ought 
to be put on them, but I think it could be 
handled with our allies without having to 
do that. I don’t like the idea of threats, 
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and I am most hopeful with Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden coming over here that in the 
conversations we will work this thing out. It 
was a daily topic of conversation between 
Mr. Dulles, Senator Sparkman of Alabama, 
a Democrat, and myself. Senator SPaARKMAN 
and I are on the Far Eastern Subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and we 
were all agreed on that whole approach that 
we must stand together and get the British 
to stand with us to put the squeeze on these 
Chinese Communists to behave. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, we have been agreed 
on that for sometime to get the English to 
the point of view of not sending material 
into Hong Kong—— 

Senator Smiru. I agree, and it is difficult, 
very difficult. 

Mr. NEVILLE. Senator, how do our own 
fighting men feel about what they are fight- 
ing for, particularly with the continued stall- 
ing on the truce? What is their morale? 
What are their thoughts? 

Senator SmitH. I was amazed frankly 
under the circumstances with the boys that 
I talked with to find that their morale is as 
high as it was because some of them don't 
thoroughly understand just what it is all 
about or see quite where they are going. 
They would like to have an objective. I 
didn't meet a boy that didn't say, “Give us 
an opportunity to wind this thing up; we 
want to go home.” 

Mr. CrawForD. How does the Chiang army 
impress you, Senator? You say a half million 
men. What kind of men? Are they good? 
Is it a good potential army? 

Senator SmirH. Of course, I would have 
to take the advice of experts. I had a long 
talk with General Chase who has been there 
now 6 months, and I have talked with others 
here who studied that situation, like Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer. They think it is the cream 
of what was left of the old nationalist army, 
and they have come over there and they are 
apparently standing behind the Generalis- 
simo, and they are standing behind the Na- 
tionalist government. They are in exercises 
every single day. We went out and saw them, 
and they are just eager to do something to 
release their relatives inside China. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Are they operating at all on 
the mainland, or is that a security matter? 

Senator SmirH.I don’t think they are 
operating at all officially. I am told that 
there are—I don’t think that is any secret— 
there are islands off the coast of China where 
they have control and from which they are 
making minor guerrilla raids. They want to 
make much more effective guerrilla raids and 
personally I don’t see any reason why we 
should not take the wraps off and at least 
make the threat of guerrilla raids to take 
some of the heat off Korea. 

Mr. WEcHsLER. Senator, if we tell Chiang 
to go ahead and start his campaign, and the 
campaign proves to be as unsuccessful as 
some of his early military adventures, how 
can we do anything then except commit 
huge amounts of American manpower to bail 
him out? In other words, what is there in 
Chiang’s performance in the past to justify 
this confidence and what can we do to pro- 
tuct ourself against the enormous risk that 
seems to me is involved in letting him start 
this campaign? 

Senator SMITH. His magnificent perform- 
ance in the past in opposing the Japanese 
and coming nearer to unite China than any 
other Chinaman in the last 100 years, ac- 
cording to General MacArthur, is enough to 
indicate that had we not let him down, Chi- 
ang could have done his job. 

Mr. WecHsLer. Sir, you are aware there 
is much disagreement as to whether we let 
him down or whether he let himself down. 

Senator SmitH. That is the reason I don’t 
want to get in that debate. That is both 
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ways. There were mistakes on both sides, 
he will admit frankly, but he has the spirit 
and in my judgment he has a set-up there 
on Formosa; I have never seen such a change 
in 2 years on Formosa where our group have 
gone in and rehabilitated their industries 
and increased the rice production. They are 
showing a model Chinese province right on 
Formosa. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, what happens if there 
is a truce in Korea and the main Chinese 
Army is launched against Formosa? Is there 
any chance that Chiang Kai-shek without 
really great aid can withstand that kind of 
attack? 

Senator SMITH. We have said, as you know, 
the Seventh Fleet will defend Formosa. They 
won’t make any attack as long as the Sev- 
enth Fleet is available. I talked to General 
Radford about that. They can’t make any 
attack. 

Mr. Spivak. What about all this air power 
that the Chinese and the Russians have built 
up? 

Senator Smirn. Of course, I am assuming 
now that we still control the air as we do 
today. We have Okinawa there which is an 
air base, as you know. I think we can con- 
trol the air today. Whether their air power 
is being built up and these MIGs are going 
to go faster than our jet planes is one of the 
big $64 questions that we are all concerned 
about. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, one other question: 
Supposing we get a truce in Korea. Do you 
think that anything that the Communists 
sign their names to is worth the paper it is 
written on? 

Senator Smit. I think your question is 
very relevant. I think there is a very great 
question about it. It probably is a wiser 
thing to have a truce to cease fire to save 
some lives but it will get nowhere if we move 
right into the political discussions because 
we know what the Chinese Commies want 
for a final settlement. They want recogni- 
tion; they want to be admitted to the United 
Nations; and they want Formosa. 

Mr. Spivak. And Korea. 

Senator Smirn. And Korea, and we never 
will consent to those terms so we will just 
go back to a continuance of the fighting. 

Mr. Spivak. What will we do, keep our 
forces there, build up in Japan? 

Senator Smirn. Apparently that is the 
present policy. That is why I am so opposed 
to the present policy. I think we should 
have had a firmer policy. I do not hesitate 
to say that I think General MacArthur was 
right. He may have gone a bit too far, but 
fundamentally he was right in saying we had 
to bring this thing to a conclusion and we 
must have victory or we would never solve it. 
We might be engaged indefinitely. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, do you see any sim- 
llarity of a Red pattern in the blackmail pat- 
tern in the ransom, $120,000 ransom, for 
the four fliers from Hungary and the ransom 
that they seem to be trying to exact in 
Korea, a hundred and some odd thousand 
prisoners against ten thousand less, and 
recognition? 

Senator SmrrnH. Certainly. 

Mr. Davis. It is all the same pattern? 

Senator Smirm. Of course, it is. They 
think we are easy, and because we yield here 
and yield there that they go on to these 
things. 

Mr. Davis. Then we have to give them 
everything to get peace, is that your con- 
clusion? 

Senator SmrrH. Not my conclusion. 

Mr. Davis. I mean, does it appear to you 
to be that would have to be the conclusion 
to get peace? 

Senator Smit. That is the direction in 
which we are moving, that is what it seems. 

Mr. Davis. The war was of no value or 
the police action was of no value? 


Senator SmirH. Well, I think the police 
action was of value in that today they are 
behind the thirty-eighth parallel. We moved 
up a little bit, and their aggression into South 
Korea has been checked, but I am not satis- 
fied with that. The United Nations had the 
responsibility for the entire Republic of 
Korea and when the Commies had defied 
the United Nations and stayed in Korea in 
defiance, then the U. N. should get together 
and say, “You get out,” withdraw recognition, 
and cut off trade, do everything to force them 
to recognize the authority of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Davis. You are going back to the Sen- 
ate next month? 

Senator Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any plans? What 
are you going to do about this blackmailing 
and this policy of giving in to this sort of 
coercion? Have you got a plan? Have you 
got any program that will meet that? What 
is going to be our stand in the future? Are 
we to go through this forever? 

Senator SmirH. Well, the stand of a few 
of us has been definitely to go through with 
a firm stand on this whole Korean thing and 
go through with the blockade and go through 
with things of that kind and get our allies 
to do it. We have got to move hard on our 
U.N. allies who want things constantly from 
us. I wouldn’t want to decline giving them 
all the help we can, but they have got to 
begin to see what this is; and 95 percent of 
the boys in Korea are American boys being 
killed because some of our allies want to 
continue trade. It is just an impossible 
intolerable situation. 

Mr. Nevitte. Senator, we touched briefly on 
the ransom question. Do you believe we 
should have handed over the ransom to 
Hungary? 

Senator Smrirn. I feel so strongly that our 
boys must be saved that we had to pay the 
blackmail, but I don’t see any reason why 
that means that we shouldn’t put the screws 
on Hungary from here on out and get that 
money back. 

Mr. NeviL_te. How can we prevent it in the 
future, Senator? I think almost everyone 
agrees we should have paid it in this in- 
stance, but suppose these instances pyramid 
and we get hundreds and hundreds of them? 
What sort of a policy can we adopt? 

Senator SmrrH. It looks 4s though we are 
getting into world war III. 

Mr. Spivak. Suppose the Chinese Commu- 
nists say that they want a ransom for every 
prisoner they. got. Are we going to give it to 
them? 

Senator SmrrH. We certainly should not. 
It is a very difficult question to answer be- 
cause you have the precedent of this case, 
but I can’t feel we should have done other- 
wise than get these boys out. If they are 
going on with that kind of blackmail, I think 
the U. N. has to get up on its hind legs and 
do something pretty desperate. 

Mr. Wecuster. Senator, do you think world 
war III is inevitable? 

Senator SmirH. No; I do not. 

Mr. WECHSLER. It seems to me that most 
of your remarks is we can’t work out any 
kind of interim settlement which is what I 
gather our State Department is trying to 
do. On each of these issues you seem to sug- 
gest that any concession involves a fatal sure 
render. Now, don’t you think it is true that 
most Americans still believe that the only 
real hope in the world is to avert world war 
III without surrender and that that is the 
real trick of diplomacy? 

Senator Smrru. If it can be dene. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Senator, you do the same 
thing in either case, don’t you, whether you 
are for war or whether you are 
trying to stop the shortages? 

Senator Smirn. I am trying to prevent war. 
I think every time we appease or move along 
that line—I think the very situation we have 
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in Hungary is a threat of war, because we 
can't tolerate a situation of that kind. 

Mr. WECHSLER. You wouldn’t say our in- 
tervention in Korea was appeasement? 

Senator SmirH. No; I was for it. 

Mr. WecuHsLER. The first dramatic act of 
resistance? 

Senator Smrirn. I was for it, definitely. I 
favored it. I have no apology for it, but 
they should have followed through on it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Senator, after being on the 
scene and seeing some of our stuff, what 
would you say about our production effort 
which it now begins to seem is a little dis- 
appointing, particularly our jet against their 
MIG, their apparently higher rate of pro- 
duction? 

Senator SmirTH. Well, Mr. Crawford, the only 
way I can answer that, not having been here 
and been in touch with those who were re- 
sponsible for the job, is to say this: I realize 
we disarmed after World War I and we prac- 
tically started from scratch when we felt 
this emergency was on. It is hard to get us 
steamed up to a war atmosphere to make 
the sacrifices that are called on when war is 
actually on. I think we are moving rapidly. 
I am told that there will be a delivery be- 
ginning pretty soon. I am discouraged, of 
course, with the Lyndon Johnson committee 
report because they showed a woeful fall- 
down. I was told all over they were lacking 
the thing they need to carry on the war. 
They are actually lacking ammunition. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is a very discouraging 
thing, isn’t it, Senator, that the Russians 
with their backward plane are able to build 
as good a plane as the MIG and to turn it 
out apparently in great quantity? 

Senator Smiru. It is a very discouraging 
thing and, of course, it is a debate among 
the people who are supposed to know as to 
whether the MIG plane of Russia is better 
than the new plane of ours. I have no way 
of knowing. I talked with some of our Air 
people and they seem to think that we 
would have the thingin hand. But I am very 
much concerned about this build-up of these 
bases in North Korea and over the border in 
Manchuria just along the Yalu River. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, can I bring you to 
home policy fora moment. The two leading 
contenders for the Republican nomination 
at the present time seem to be Senator Tarr 
and General Eisenhower, Where do you 
stand on that? 

Senator SmirTH. Well, I haven't taken a 
position as yet on that. I can give you the 
reasons I think and I'd rather explore the 
situation as I see it. To me it is early. I 
had talked to General Eisenhower in France 
last July. I was there with a committee and 
at that time he was concerned about getting 
the steam behind the people of Europe. And 
he thanked me—when I told him I wasn't 
going to talk politics with him, he said 
that’s one of the best pieces of news he had. 
He didn't want to talk politics until he saw 
where he was. My guess is the general 
isn’t sure yet whether he can hold this 
build-up together adequately to leave. If he 
could leave and say finally “I am satisfied 
to turn this over to Gruenther, who in my 
judgment it has to be turned over to, who is 
the logical man to take it—he is a wonderful 
fellow; Gruenther is just outstanding in my 
mind—if Gruenther took over and the gener- 
al could come back and take off his uniform 
and say, “I am in,” I think it would be very 
hard to think in terms of any other can- 
didate. 

Mr. Sprvak. From what you saw in Europe, 
do you think he is going to be able to build 
an army? 

Senator Smiru. I think it is going to be 
very difficult for him to come back in the 
near future. That means we might have 
to look elsewhere. Therefore, I have said 
right along that there is a good deal of talk 
disparaging Mr. Tarr who is the logical next 
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candidate and say he couldn't be elected. 
I don’t agree with that at all. I haven't 

with Mr. Tart’s foreign policy. I 
would want to have assurances with regard 
to some phases of the foreign policy, his at- 
titude toward the Eisenhower problem there 
and his attitude toward the Far East. If 
Mr. Tart, for example, would take the posi- 
tion that John Foster Dulles was the logical 
man to direct our foreign policy, I'd feel a 
lot happier about Mr. Tarr because I think 
John Foster Dulles is one of the men that 
knows the most about international affairs. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think the Communists 
would respect us more if we had a military 
President rather than a civilian President? 

Senator Smrrn. I don’t think so. I think 
this: I think we have got to have so much 
military these days that—a very good argu- 
ment can be made for having a civilian Presi- 
dent in the midst of all that high military 
control. At the same time, I think General 
Eisenhower is the kind of man who knows 
the danger of that. He has spoken of it last 
year when he declined the nomination and I 
think we have got that to consider. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What do you think of Sen- 
ator Tart’s book on foreign policy, Senator? 
Have you had a chance to read it? 

Senator Smrrn. I read it and read it with a 
great deal of interest. 

Mr. CrawForp. Are you satisfied? 

Senator SmirH. No; I wasn’t entirely sat- 
isfied. Of course, I am devoted to Senator 
Tarr. I have talked these things over with 
him frequently, but it seemed to me in that 
part of the book dealing with the European 
program he tended to hold back and seemed 
to, think if we had to do it, we had to hold 
back. On his far eastern discussion I 
thought he was right along the line I have 
been thinking, and that I was very happy 
about. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, we have about reached 
the end of our press session. Another short 
question couldn't get an answer. I think 
we will have to interrupt here. Our time is 
really up. This concludes the latest edition 
of Meet the Press. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news re- 
lease covering an address regarding fis- 
cal policies of the Federal Government, 
delivered by me to an audience of young 
Republicans in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 3, 1951. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, November 3.—United States 
Senator Epwarp Martin told an audience of 
Young Republicans here tonight that un- 
sound fiscal policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are the greatest handicap to opportu- 
nity faced by the people of the United States. 

He spoke before the Pennsylvania League 
of Young Republican Clubs at a dinner 
which was the closing feature of an all-day, 
state-wide conference. 

“If you young people are to have the op- 
portunities enjoyed by Americans in the 
past, you must fight to preserve the sol- 
vency of our country,” Senator MartTIn said. 
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“No one else can do it for you,” he con- 
tinued. 

“The promise of security to be provided by 
the Government is the worst form of politi- 
cal trickery. 

“The only security the Government can 
offer is the security of restriction, regimenta- 
tion, and control which requires complete 
surrender of individual freedom of action. 

“It would compel every citizen to conform 
to a pattern dictated by an all-powerful 
bureaucracy functioning under a system of 
state socialism. 

“Under that system there would be no 
reward for self-reliance, thrift, initiative 
and energy. 

“The free enterprise plan under which our 
Nation became great would disappear. All 
incentive would be destroyed. All opportu- 
nity would be lost. 

“Real Americans have always built their 
own security because they had freedom to 
plan their own lives. 

“The great nations of history that have 
gone down to destruction have followed un- 
sound fiscal policies. They have been im- 
poverished by excessive government spend- 
ing, excessive taxation, and deficit financing. 

ey collapsed into chaos under the weight 
of a debt structure so heavy that it could 
not be supported by the national economy. 

“Can we hope to escape the same tragic 
fate? How can we defend America against 
the evils that are undermining our economic 
stability and threaten to destroy the sol- 
vency of our Nation? 

“The answer must come from young men 
and young women like you who are assem- 
bled here tonight. 

“With each passing year you must assume 
a greater share of responsibility for the fu- 
ture of America. 

“You must be in the front lines of the 
battle to defeat the enemies of our Republic, 
at home and abroad. 

“Youth must guard the ramparts of Amer- 
ican freedom.” 


Columbus Day Address by Frank J. V. 
Gimino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15,1952 S 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Frank J. V. Gimino, assistant 
supreme venerable, Supreme Lodge of 
the Order of Sons of Italy in America, 
at Omaha, Nebr., on October 14 last. I 
am pleased to request this insertion, 
since Mr. Giimino’s address contains a 
heartfelt tribute to the late distinguished 
minority leader of the Senate, our for- 
mer colleague, Kenneth Wherry. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Wuat CoLumsBus Wou.tp Finn Ir He Visirep 
His DESCENDANTS IN AMERICA TODAY 

Mr. Toastmaster, Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Wegner, Chief Justice Simmons, Mayor 
Cunningham, Grand Venerable Falcone, 
brothers and sisters of the order, ladies and 
gentlemen, on this four hundred fifty-ninth 


anniversary of the discovery of our beloved 
country, here in this beautiful city of Omaha, 
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we of every race and religion, of every caste 
and color, of every political persuasion—we 
gather to celebrate an event without parallel 
in human history, the discovery of a new 
world by Christopher Columbus, a son of 
Genoa, Italy. 

This ceiebration today has an appeal and 
a significance to all Americans regardless of 
their origins or racial strains, but to those 
of the race of Columbus it has an appeal and 
a significance far above and beyond all others. 
We Americans of Italian origin have a fierce 
pride in our kinship with Columbus and see. 
in him our greatest contribution to America, 
if not to the entire world, and whether we 
are prepared to admit it or not, consciously, 
subconsciously, from the highest to the most 
humble, we love to bask in his reflected glory. 
Why not? We feel that with him we were 
here first. 

Although we have this feeling we do not 
pretend that any one race has contributed 
more than another to our common America. 
When any American speaks of the race of 
his origin, it is not by way of boasting; it is 
only to emphasize the debt each race owes 
for the opportunities it found. More than 
that it stresses their obligation to emulate 
and equal the full measure of devotion given 
by those who gave them life. And as Amer- 
ica was generous to them in giving them a 
share in the dream, the equality of men, 
equality before the law, which your great 
State has wisely chosen as its official motto, 
freedom from hunger, a right to land, to 
liberty, to the pursuit of happiness, a right 
to respect for their human dignity. These 
last words are not mine but those of a very 
distinguished man of our race. I agree com- 
pletely with them, what is more I go further— 
I say, we must defend that dream with our 
very lives if that dream is not to pass. 

And that is what America is doing this 
very day of our Lord October 14, 1951, pour- 
ing out the blood of its youth and its treas- 
ure there on Heartbreak Ridge in far-off Ko- 
rea, to protect this dream for ourselves and 
to share it with the rest of the right-minded 
peoples of the world. There are many among 
us who question the necessity for doing this 
and they are entitled to their opinion—be- 
cause whether this be a police action or a 
war—call it what you will, America is still a 
democracy and they are entitled to make up 
their own minds. 

Be that as it may I do not intend to dis- 
cuss it. What I wish to do is to inquire what 
Columbus would find if he should return 
to visit the continent he discovered and his 
descendants who settled here, the people of 
his own race, his own blood. 

Well, if he had come here in 1942 just 450 
years after he came here the first time, 
1492—and landed at the largest seaport and 
city of the East, the city of New York, he 
would have been greeted by the mayor natu- 
rally—a little man called Fiorello LaGuardia, 
a son of Italy. If he had approached from 
the south, and entered by the largest sea- 
port of the South, New Orleans, he would 
have been greeted by the mayor, Robert 
Maestri, also a son of Italy. And if per- 
chance he should have decided to land at 
the largest seaport in the west: the city of 
San Francisco, city of the Golden Gate, here 
again he would have been greeted by the 
mayor, the Honorable Angelo Rossi, another 
son of Italy. 

This business of getting elected mayor has 
reached such proportions as to almost be- 
come a@ monopoly in New York City anyway. 
There if you remember, at the last election, 
called because an Anglo-Saxon named 
O'Dwyer resigned—to improve himself— 
that’s the classical excuse for resigning, at 
least that’s what all my secretaries have 
said—well when he resigned guess who 
slugged it out in the primary for his place— 
Messrs. Ferdinand Pecora and Vincenzo Im- 
pellitieri—two sons of Italy, by way of Sicily. 
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And who did the winner meet at the 
general election in November? You guessed 
it; another son of Italy by the name of 
Edward Corsi. 

Why this phenomenon has become so con- 
tagious that it has even spread to my own 
little State of New Jersey, once ruled by 
one and only Frank Hague. There in our 
largest city, Newark, the mayor is Ralph 
Villani, a good man and he’s got a lot on 
the ball. But you have to hand it to “Lit- 
tle Rhody"”—there they had the good sense 
to elect for the first time in history, a son to 
the United States Senate, JoHN PAsTORE, a 
little giant who puts Lincoln’s rival in the 
shade. 

Let’s get down to where we are. What 
would he find if he came to Omaha? 

He would find a community of 17,000 
Americans whose names would be familiar 
because they are spelled like his. A com- 
munity which is proud of its racial heritage 
and the richness of what that heritage 
has contributed to the life of the city of 
Omaha in the way of hard, fruitful labor, of 
beauty, of color, and of gracious living. He 
would find that this community of his 
descendants was so proud of its ancestry 
and of him that it was celebrating his 
five-hundredth birthday by getting all to- 
gether—the 23 separate and distinct groups— 
the so-called Mutual Aid and Fraternal So- 
cieties—joining together with the Order 
Sons of Italy in America, to celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day which is the official holiday of 
the OSIA. Well, most of you do not know 
how hard that was to bring about. But I 
know and I am grateful to you all—to see it 
for the first time in 50 years in the history 
of Omaha. 

While I am on the credit side of the ledger 
let me say that he would find here in Omaha 
one of the finest friends his descendants ever 
had or could have, your distinguished, bril- 
liant, fighting friend, Kenneth Wherry, who 
represents you and all Nebraskans, so sincere- 
ly anv so ably, in the Senate of the United 
States. I miss him here tonight. He was 
to have been present but he is ill in a hos- 
pital. Well, Kenneth, may the good Lord 
speed your recovery and send you back to 
your people as you were of old, strong, alert, 
resourceful and unbending for the right. The 
Americans of Italian origin of the Nation will 
never forget the epic battle you staged 
against that infamous treaty with Italy 
which stripped her of her army, navy, and 
air force, leveled her land forts while across 
the Adriatic Yugoslavia, backed by the lim- 
itless hordes of Stalin and his satellites, 
Yugoslavia was left untouched to proceed 
when it wished to invade Italy, Christian 
Italy, Catholic Italy or when the commintern 
willed—that infamous treaty which ordered 
a hundred millions to be paid to Russia, Com- 
munist Russia, godless Russia, by way of 
reparations although not one Russian soldier 
fired as much as one shot in Italy. They 
were thousands c: miles away. 

This treaty was forced upon Italy as the 

result of a so-called bipartisan foreign policy. 
Bipartisan—how many sins were committed 
in thy name. I blush when I think of the 
members of my party who advocated and 
endorsed it without official party sanction 
and blind to the damage it was doing more 
to America than to Italy. And why? Be- 
cause if there is any validity to the so-called 
Truman doctrine, that Turkey and Greece 
shoul be aided to provide a bulwark against 
aggression by Communist Russia and her 
satellites, then it follows and, with greater 
logic that Italy should also be protected. In- 
stead of being protected Italy was by this 
treaty stripped, despoiled. Italy whose dom- 
inating position in the Mediterranean de- 
signed by the Almighty as the key peninsula 
has stopped the invading hordes from the 
east from time immemorial. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, deaf to our appeals as Americans 
because the American taxpayer would pay 
those reparations and the American soldier 
would pour out his blood to stop the Rus- 
sians with a prostrate, divided and despoiled 
Italy unable to protect herself much less 
help her western allies of whom America is, 
was, and always will be the first, the Mus- 
solinis to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But the committee wouldn't listen. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, the chairman and father 
of the bipartisan, wouldn't listen. Well, he 
is dead now, too late to hear that those per- 
manent restrictions and discriminations in 
the treaty should be lifted because they 
are wholly overtaken by events—that’s 
what Truman said to De Gaspari a few days 
ago—and so we bow our heads and say as 
our forefathers said in Rome, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum—of the dead speak no evil. 

Senator Wherry we want you to know 
wherever you are that the members of our 
organizations throughout the Nation and 
our people are grateful to you for the gallant 
fight you fought in their behalf, in behalf 
of America on the floor of the United States 
Senate, you and your good friend Senator 
SryLes Brivces, and that we will remember 
you and your help as long as we draw 
breath. This night here in this hall, in this 
distinguished company, your neighbors and 
fellow-citizens, this night would have been 
for you your hour of vindication, your hour 
of triumph because there is no sweeter satis- 
faction that can come to mortal man than 
to win a smashing victory in the end after 
a serious, heart-breaking set-back in the 
beginning, a set-back that looked like a per- 
manent defeat. And why? Because only 
the defeated can know the definition of 
victory. , 


“Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the field today, 
Can tell the definition 
So clear of victory 
As he defeated, dying, 

On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonized and clear.” 


Senator Wherry, I repeat, we wish you were 
here with us this night—we wish you could 
see these smiling faces and feel the warmth 
of these for you, happy, grateful hearts. 
But wherever you are and wherever you may 
be, remember always that we call you friend, 
and all descendants of Columbus everywhere 
will call you friend. 

I have tried to mention some names to- 
night, some of our outstanding names. They 
are by no means all we have. They are only 
a few who have dedicated themselves to the 
public service and have risen to the highest 
offices through the votes of the people, their 
neighbors and fellow citizens. 

Columbus would find some of those same 
doscendants at the very top in every field 
of human endeavor. He would find them in 
the legislature, in law, in medicine, in edu- 
cation, in journalism, in engineering, in 
industry, in banking, in music, and in art. 
Yes; and even in the world of sports. If 
Columbus had decided to land at the port 
of Boston, some time ago—Boston, Athens 
of America, the home of the bean and the 
cod, where the Lowells only speak to the 
Cabots, and Cabots speak only to God—he 
would have found the citizens chanting in 
fond frenzy a foreign but to him familiar 
name to the strains of Maryland, My Mary- 
land: 

“He’s better than his brother Joe, Dom- 
inic DiMaggio.” 

And Joe, remember, only last Monday put 
the game on ice for the Yanks, tying up the 
world series. 

It would be impossible here to tell of the 
large company of the Sons of Italy who 
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contributed to America’s greatness. Every- 
where he turned he would find the influence 
of the culture, the art, and the science he 
left. In all truth it can be said that his 
descendants, the Sons of Italy, have been 
highly instrumental in transforming an un- 
known, wild, and uncultured land into a 
nation unexcelled in leadership, beauty, and 
refinement, with a way of life, heretofore, 
unknown to civilized man. 

In the long history of man only one Amer- 
ica has been discovered. And only one 
America has been developed as a haven of 
refuge for the hungry and the oppressed 
of all races, colors, and creeds. Developed 
if you please, by the Irish and the Italians, 
by the English and the Swedish, the Germans 
and Greeks, by Jew and gentile, by black 
and white alike. 

America is the hope of the world. 

And so as we honor its great discoverer, 
Christopher Columbus, a son of Italy, and 
rejoice on this four hundred and fifty-ninth 
anniversary of his discovery, let us here 
highly resolve to keep it and guard it as it 
is, now and forever, the land of liberty and 
equality, of peace and of plenty, the hope 
of the world in ages yet to come. 


What the Republican Party Stands For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN , 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on what the Republican Party stands 
for, delivered by me ai the Pennsylvania 
Young Republicans’ Conference in Phila- 
delphia on November 3, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a happy privilege to meet with you 
tonight because I always welcome an op- 
portunity to talk with young Republicans. 

I deeply appreciate the high honor of 
being invited to come to the historic city 
of Philadelphia. 

I can think of no place more appropriate 
to discuss what America stands for and what 
the Republican Party stands for. 

For here are the sacred shrines of Amer- 
ican liberty and independence. They are 
constant reminders of the struggle, the sac- 
rifices, and the heroism that built and pre- 
served our great Republic. 

Here William Penn launched his holy ex- 
periment in free government, recognizing 
for the first time in history, the right of 
all men, regardless of their religious belief, 
to social, political, and economic freedom. 

Here the courageous patriots of 1776 defied 
the power of the world’s mightiest empire 
and threw off the yoke of oppressive govern- 
ment. 

In proclaiming American independence 
they formulated the sacred principle that 
freedom of the individual embraces the God- 
given right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Here in the summer of 1787 the outstand- 
ing leaders of the young Republic met to 
devise a Constitution which would weld the 
discordant elements of that time into an 
imperishable union of sovereign States. 

So well did they succeed that the Con- 
stitution drafted here in Philadelphia is the 
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oldest written Constitution in the world. 
It has been acclaimed as “the greatest in- 
strument ever produced at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

In reciting the importance of Philadelphia 
in our Nation’s early history, it is well worth 
recalling the part that young men took in 
those soul-stirring events. 

Thomas Jefferson, the great advocate of 
human liberty, was only 33 years old when 
he drafted the Declaration of Independence. 

Alexander Hamilton was only 30 when he 
served as one of New York's delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention. 

James Madison was 36 and was regarded 
as the most learned man in the Constitu- 
tional Convention next to Philadelphia's 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Another youthful delegate was the 34- 
year-old Governor of Virginia, Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 

South Carolina sent as one of its delegates 
Charles Pinckney, then a Member of Congress, 
at the age of 29. 

The secretary of the Convention was Wil- 
liam Jackson, of South Carolina. He was 
about 30 and had been a lieutenant in the 
Continental Army before he was 18. 

Thus the Constitutional Convention had 
the energy, the bold thinking, and the vital 
spark of youth as well as the wisdom and the 
sage counsel of older leaders and statesmen. 

That vital spark of American youth can be 
the deciding factor in victory for clean, de- 
cent, honest government just as it has been 
the deciding factor in American victory on 
the battlefield. 

Whenever the Nation has called upon them, 
the youth of our land has gone forth to 
protect and safeguard American freedom. 

Many of you have served in the Armed 
Forces. Many of you were among the heroes 
who established beachheads on enemy-held 
territory in all parts of the world. 

Now you are preparing to take new beach- 
heads, not by force of arms, but by vigor of 
your young Americanism. 

You are taking part in politics because 
you want to preserve America as a land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

You are loyal to the principles of the Re- 
publican Party because you know it is the 
party of progress, expanding opportunity 
under individual enterprise, and freedom of 
the individual. You are opposed to the 
stranglehold of socialistic dictatorship. 

The Young Republicans of Philadelphia 
are now active in a campaign which has the 
greatest importance to the city, the State, 
and the Nation. 

Attempts have been made to mislead the 
citizens of Philadelphia by broadcasting the 
idea that this is merely a local election— 
that it has no bearing on national affairs. 

The people have been told that all the 
costly mistakes and mismanagement, the 
criminal waste and extravagance, and the 
scandals of the so-called New Deal and Fair 
Deal should be forgotten. They have been 
told to attach no importance to the back- 
breaking taxes and the staggering national 
deb resulting from the kind of government 
we are getting from the administration at 
Washington. 

But you know as well as I do that we 
cannot have good government at the Fed- 
eral level unless we start by electing men 
like Dr. Poling at the local level. 

All good government has its foundation 
in local elections, such as we are having 
next Tuesday. 

The tion of individual freedom 
begins at the ballot box in every voting pre- 
cinct 


Philadelphia is famous through the United 
States as the stronghold of Republicanism. 
The first national convention of the Repub- 
lican Party was held in this city 95 years 
ago. 


That convention was dedicated to the 
ideals of human rights, freedom of the in- 
dividual, the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion and the preservation of the Union. 

In the present campaign we are faced by 
issues just as challenging. 

The eyes of the whole Nation are on Phila- 
delphia because this election is of para- 
mount importance to 1952. Those who tell 
you it has nothing to do with national is- 
sues are either deliberately trying to deceive 
you or they know nothing of practical poli- 
tics. 

Republican victory next Tuesday will be 
a victory for the kind of Americanism that 
believes in a strong, dynamic, solvent Amer- 
ica. It will point the way to national vic- 
tory in 1952 when we will elect a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress. 

Then we can put an end to the disastrous 
course of confusion, corruption and commu- 
nism at Washington. 

We can return to the sane, sound system 
established by the founding fathers when 
they drafted the Constitution here in Phila- 
delphia. 

We can stop the wild spending spree 
which is rushing us down the road to na- 
tional bankruptcy at the dizzy rate of 
$100,000,000,000 a year. 

We can restore efficiency and economy in 
government by cutting away needless func- 
tions and curtailing nonessential services. 

We can return to sound fiscal policies that 
will preserve the value of the dollar from 
the destructive force of inflation. 

We can organize a tax program that will 
preserve the economic stability of the Na- 
tion, give incentive to business and industry 
and give the working man a chance to save 
and get ahead. 

We can formulate a foreign policy that 
the people can understand and that will up- 
hold American prestige in every part of the 
world. 

We can plan and execute our military 
preparations on a scale that we can afford, 
keeping in mind that our economic system 
is an important factor in our defensive 
strength. 

In other words, we will apply sound, com- 
mon-sense Republican principles and the 
courageous, vigorous, honest leadership 
which has been so sadly lacking in recent 
years. 

But I want to impress upon you once more 
that before we can do these things in Wash- 
ington we must put down a solid foundation 
of Republicanism in our cities, boroughs, 
townships, and counties. 

We must put Republicans of unquestioned 
integrity and high moral character in our 
city halls, borough buildings, township offi- 
ces and courthouses—men whose leadership 
will assure honest and efficient administra- 
tion of public affairs. 

Here in Philadelphia we have an outstand- 
ing example of sacrifice for public service in 
the candidacy of Dan Poling for mayor. 

Dr. Poling offers the people of Philadelphia 
strong, capable leadership that has only one 
objective—honest, progressive, efficient gov- 
ernment dedicated to civic betterment and 
the public welfare. 

His magnificent service to God and his 
fellow men has made him a great national 
figure. His distinguished record meets 
every test of integrity, sincerity, good will, 
and tolerance. 

He is not only a great moral and spiritual 
leader; he is a great business executive, a 
great administrator, and a great patriot. He 
is imbued with all the ideals of real Ameri- 
canism. 

He believes, as we do, that the Republican 
Party is the only political organization with 
the will and the spirit to meet the chal- 
lenge of these troubled times. 

He believes, as we do, that the Republican 
Party offers the only hope of regaining the 
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moral, material, and spiritual strength upon 
which our Republic became great and power- 
ful. 

I cannot see how any Philadelphian who 
is aware of his responsibility to his city can 
fail to support Dr. Poling next Tuesday. 

That applies to both Democrats and Re- 
publicans as well as the independent citizens 
who have no party affiliation. 

I am proud of the Young Republicans. 
I am proud that I had a part in rebuild- 
ing your organization some years ago when 
I was Republican State chairman of Penn- 
sylvania. I am proud that you are con- 
tributing so much to Republican victory in 
our State. 

You are helping to shape the America of 
the future. You have the biggest stake in 
the future of our country. 

In building the Nation's strength you build 
for yourselves. 

In fighting for the solvency of the United 
States, you are defending your own economic 
security. 

In battling to preserve freedom of the in- 
dividual against destruction by excessive 
cost of government, debt, and inflation, you 
are defending your birthright as Americans. 

I need not remind you young men and 
young women that you and your children 
will have to pay most of the terrific national 
debt which now stands at about $260,000,- 
000,000 dollars and is going higher. 

I need not remini you that this debt 
hangs over your heads as a long-term mort- 
gage on the future. 

You are now in your building years and 
you face this grave problem. 

How can you build substantially if Gov- 
ernment takes away so large a share of your 
earnings and inflation robs you of another 
big portion? 

How can you find opportunity in the face 
of advancing Socialism which promises se- 
curity while it smothers incentive and de- 
prives you of the opportunities enjoyed by 
Americans in the past. 

Your job as Americans and as Republicans 
is to arouse every citizen to the dangers we 
face. 

Your job is to build a stronger, happier, 
solvent America of peace and prosperity and, 
I repeat, you must begin in your own com- 
munity. 

I have so much faith in the young people 
of America that I am willing to entrust our 
country’s cause to them in peacetime as in 
war. 

In this struggle we should remember that 
victory never comes to those who ignore or 
neglect their responsibilities. Victory re- 
wards those who do their duty faithfully, 
loyally and vigorously. 

Football games are not won by defense. 
Wars are not won by defense. Political cam- 
paigns are not won by defense. 

Great movements are won by courageous 
and intelligent offensive. 

You have a great responsibility. I know 
you will enlist as shock troops in the battle 
to preserve American freedom. I know you 
will put all your strength into the offensive 
and victory will be yours. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 7 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials relating to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, published in the Burlington Free 
Press, of Burlington, Vt., on December 
19, 20, and 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


|From the Burlington Free Press of 
December 19, 1951] 


Canaba To BuILp SEAWAY 


After waiting 10 years for the American 
Congress to ratify the 1941 agreement for 
joint construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, the House of Commons at Ottawa has 
voted to undertake this project as an all- 
Canadian enterprise. There is every indica- 
tion that it will go ahead without delay. 

The legislation passed by the Commons 
authorizes establishment of a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority. It would be empowered 
to borrow up to $300,000,000, build, and oper- 
ate the seaway, and fix tolls for its use. It is 
expected that construction will take about 
6 years. 

An agreement signed by the Dominion 
Government with the provincial government 
of Ontario authorizes the latter to undertake 
the power phase of the project in the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence jointly 
with some still undesignated authority in 
the United States. The New York State 
Power Commission says it is willing and able 
to put up half the cost, but whether it will 
be allowed to do so remains to be seen. 

Presumably, if the New York Commission 
provided half the cost of the project it would 
have first call on any power available to the 
United States. That has been a touchy sub- 
ject for a long time and probably will con- 
tinue to be. It is doubtful whether Congress 
will give its consent to the State of New York 
to go ahead with the project without a 
satisfactory agreement as to the distribution 


of available power to other States. 

The Canadian legislation leaves the way 
open for United States participation in the 
seaway project, even at this late date. Strong 
pressure will be brought on Congress at its 
session opening in January to ratify the 


agreement for joint construction. But the 
opposition is so well organized that it is 
doubtful this can be achieved. 

Congress failed to ratify the agreement 
this year, paying little attention to the argu- 
ment that the project is needed to assure 
adequate supplies of iron ore from the Que- 
bec-Labrador fields, and to provide addition- 
al supplies of power for national defense. 
Nor was Congress much impressed by the 
threat of heavy toll charges for American 
shipping if Canada should build the seaway 
alone. 

But whatever the American Congress does, 
or fails to do, about it, there is plenty of 
indication that Canada now has reached the 
point where it will go ahead with the project 
anyhow. 

Leslie Roberts, one of the best-informed 
writers on Canadian subjects today, has de- 
clared that unless the St. Lawrence seaway 
is completed without delay, Canada’s growth 
will be seriously impaired. 

Until a few years ago, says Roberts, writing 
in the Canadian Letter published by Robert- 
son & Morgan, Canada could get along with 
what she had. The capital expenditure re- 
quired to build the Seaway seemed prohibi- 
tive for Canada alone. But even so, Canada 
was building the Big Ditch piecemeal, hoping 
that the United States ultimately would 
lend a hand in breaking the last bott!e- 
neck—through the 48 miles where the St. 
Lawrence is an international river. 

World War II changed the Canadian atti- 
tude, says Roberts. It revolutionized the 
national economy. A population increase of 


25 percent and multiplication of the value 
of the country’s production by 244 in a single 
decade tells the story of what has happened. 

“Suddenly the St. Lawrence seaway became 
the basic essential of growth. Without it 
frontiers more than 1,000 miles removed 
from the Lakes or the St. Lawrence, but of 
which the water highway is a vital com- 
munications link, could not be cracked 
open.” 

Roberts points out that the United States 
does not require a completed seaway with 
the urgency with which Canada requires it. 
Recognizing this fact, Canadians have de- 
cided to wait no longer for Congress to take 
joint action on construction of the seaway. 
Canada will go ahead. If the United States 
still wants to participate, it can do so, but 
it will have to act rapidly. Congress no 
longer will be able to block the project. 

We shall discuss this subject further to- 
morrow. 


[From the Burlington Free Press of Decem- 
ber 20, 1951] 


NEED FOR THE SEAWAY 


Canada’s rapid economic growth during 
the past decade has given the Canadian 
people a new feeling of importance in West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs, says Leslie Roberts, 
writing on Canada and the £t. Lawrence 
Seaway in the Canadian Letter published 
by Robertson and Morgan. That feeling is 
behind the decision of the Canadians to go 
ahead and complete the St. Lawrence seaway 
without the help of the United States, rather 
than delay the project longer. 

There is a surging public opinion in Can- 
ada in favor of completing the seaway as 
soon as possible, Roberts said. He added 
that the Canadian rallroads, which, in the 
beginning and for a long time thereafter, 
were antiseaway, have joined the ranks of 
its supporters. 

The port of Montreal, where shipping mag- 
nates once shuddered—as those of New York 
and of other United State Atlantic harbors 
still do—at mention of the deepwater canal 
system, has become ardently proseaway. 

The provincial government at Quebec, for- 
merly opposed to the seaway, is now strong 
for it. It wants cheap water freights for 
iron ore from Labrador to the Great Lakes 
steel mills. - 

Manufacturers in Ontario and Quebec want 
cheap transportation for their goods, west 
to the head of the Lakes, east to the At- 
lantic. The heavy industries want low-cost 
hydroelectric power. 

The Canadian farmer in the west wants 
to market his grain as cheaply as possible 
and, conversely, low freight rates on the 
goods he buys with the money his wheat 
brings in. 

But more important than all these, says 
Roberts, is the fact that the imagination of 
the Canadian people has been captured by 
the vision of the great national expansion 
which completion of the seaway would make 
possible. 

Roberts points out that except for 115 
miles of river, in 48 miles of which the 
United States has a vested interest as a 
boundary-waters partner, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is already a going concern. From 
the western extremity of Lake Superior east- 
ward to a point on the St. Lawrence where 
the cities of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Prescott, 
Ontario, face each other across less than a 
mile of water, the deep-water works have 
been finished and are in operation. 

The chief of these is the Welland ship 
canal which bypasses Niagara, dug by Can- 
ada, and completed in 1931 at a cost of 
$130,000,000. It could not be replaced today 
for less than $500,000,000, Roberts declares. 

In one series of twin flight locks, consist- 
ing of an up group and a down group, ships 
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carrying upward of 15,000 tons of ore or 
coal, or more than 500,000 bushels of wheat 
step down a giant’s ladder, 140 feet off the 
Niagara escarpment, and move on to Lake 
Ontario. ; 

Each country (the United States and Can- 
ada) has built huge locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the step up (and step-down) points 
between Lakes Huron and Superior. Where 
deepened channels have been required, they 
have been dredged and are maintained at 
deep seaway standards. Thus, from the 
Fead of the Lakes down to the Ogdensburg- 
Prescott line—a distance of more than 1,000 
miles—the seaway is already in operation. 

From Montreal to the open Atlantic, the 
necessary works were finished long since, over 
a distance of another 1,000 miles. 

With 2,000 miles already navigable to ocean 
shipping, there remain 115 miles in between 
these two sections to be developed. 

At the head of one of these 1,000-mile 
sections, the oceangoing freighter must now 
make its turn-around and head back to sea. 
At the foot of the other 1,000-mile section, 
the huge upper lakers must unload and turn 
back west. One fleet is landlocked. The 
other is locked out of the Great Lakes. 

The 115 miles of water in between is tur- 
bv'2nt but heavy with energy. Around this 
section, shallow-draft vessels ply through 
a series of ancient canals, climbing up and 
down through 21 locks—but carrying more 
than 5,000,000 tons of freight annually 
through the bottleneck, 


— 


[From the Burlington Free Press of Decem- 
ber 21, 1951] 


St. LawRENCE TRAFFIC 


“Fabulous” is the only word which ade- 
quately describes the traffic movement of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, says 
Leslie Roberts, who points out in the Cana- 
dian Letter published by Robertson & Mor- 
gan why the Government and people of Can- 
ada, have decided to go ahead and complete 
the St. Lawrence seaway without the assist- 
ance of the United States. 

Almést 100,000,000 tons of shipping clear 
through the locks at Sault Ste. Marie during 
an average season, Roberts declares. The 
figure for ship clearances is in the vicinity of 
10,000. The Welland Canal carries more than 
10,000,000 tons of freight between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario every year. 

In picturing what the St. Lawrence seaway 
will mean to shipping, Roberts says: 

“What the completed seaway will do will 
be to release the Great Lakes fleet to carry 
its cargoes through to Montreal, without 
costly transshipment into the small-size 
steamboats which ply the 14-foot canals. 
I; will allow the Lakes carriers to steam east- 
ward down the sheltered St. Lawrence to 
coastal ports. 

“If and when a canal is dug across the 
14-mile isthmus of Chignecto, where the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
meet—and the canal is an integral part of 
the ultimate seaway, though it may not come 
at first—the great boxes from the Lakes will 
be able to steam into the Bay of Funday and 
on to the Atlantic ports of the United States, 
in sheltered waters throughout almost all 
their journey. Conversely, deep-draught 
freighters from far away lands will sail into 
the heart of North America. Once this proj- 
ect was regarded with horror by inland ship- 
owners. Today not enough ships sail the 
Lakes to handle its traffic.” 

Roberts did not mention another possible 
inland waterway which has been discussed 
for many years, and which would supplement 
the St. Lawrence seaway. That is the pro- 
posed Champlain-Hudson Ship Canal which 
would make it possible, once the seaway was 
completed, for ships to travel by an inland 
route from any point on the Great Lakes, 
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or the St. Lawrence River to New York City. 
The building of the Champlain-Hudson 
Canal would make Burlington a seaport. 

Owners of the United States Great Lakes 
Fleet, many of them steel-mill operators, 
once bitterly opposed completion of the 
through route, says Roberts. But their op- 
position has disappeared, and the reason is 
not hard to find. The great traffic from Su- 
perior down into Huron and on to Lakes 
Michigan and Erie is in iron ore from the 
Mesabi ranges. That traffic will soon di- 
minish sharply. Within 10 years the steel 
mills of the United States must tap new 
sources of feed for the blast furnaces. 

The ore has been found. It is being de- 
veloped and soon will roll down to St. Law- 
rence tidewater, out of Labrador, over 360 
miles of railroad built solely to do this job. 

But on reaching salt water at Seven Is- 
lands, 300 miles east of the city of Quebec, 
ore ships can now move west only as far as 
Montreal through deep channels. There car- 
goes must be transferred to railroad hopper 
cars for a journey of hundreds of miles to 
the steel mills of the interior. 

Roberts says this ore cannot be tran- 
shipped into the small-size canal boats, nor 
would it be useful to construct ore carriers 
capable of making the voyage up the St. Law- 
rence, through the present canal system, and 
on to the ore ports of Lake Erie, or others 
of the Great Lakes, because the 14-foot canals 
already are carrying their peak load. 

Thus, the only alternative to the provision 
of a through route for large ships is rail 
haul. A key figure illustrates what it would 
mean. To carry a ton of ore from Lake 
Superior down to the Canadian steel mills 
at Hamilton on Lake Ontario costs in the 
vicinity of $1.50. To haul it by rail would 
cost more than five times as much. 

That alone supplies a good reason why the 
Canadians are anxious to get the seaway 
completed as soon as possible, 


The True Understanding of National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject the True Understanding 
of National Defense, delivered by me at 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Republican Women, in 
the Forum, at Harrisburg, Pa., on No- 
vember 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue True UNDERSTANDING OF NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 
(Address of United States Senator Epwarp 
MartIn, of Pennsylvania) 

In attempting to reach a true understand- 
ing of our national defense it is necessary 
to have a sound understanding of what 
America means and of the elements that have 
contributed to its greatness. 

First and foremost we must recognize that 
freedom of the individual, which we hold to 
be God-given, is the foundation and the 
source of our national strength and progress. 

We must be aware that the heights of 
achievement toward which we can strive are 


without limit if we retain the freedom that 
God has bestowed upon us. 

American opportunity will be unbounded 
so long as we preserve inviolate our Divinely 
endowed right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

America was built by self-reliant men and 
women who were free to work, to save, to 
start new enterprises and to give employ- 
ment to others. 

They were free to acquire property and to 
enjoy the reward of their labor, energy, and 
initiative. 

All our wealth, all our rich resources, all 
our giant economic power, developed by gen- 
erations of toil and sacrifice, will have no 
value if freedom of the individual is 
destroyed. 

Peace and security will have no meaning 
if purchased at the price of liberty. 

It follows, therefore, that freedom is our 
most precious possession. 

It is not merely a privilege to be taken for 
granted, but a sacred trust to be treasured, 
guarded and defended with all we have and 
all we are—even with our lives. 

It must be defended by the blood and 
sacrifice of heroes in battle. 

It must be defended by industry and the 
workers in our mills and factories, by the 
production of arms and equipment for our 
Armed Forces. 

It must be defended on the farm by the 
production of food for fighting men and our 
civilian population. 

It must be defended by building to their 
highest peak all our physical strength, our 
material strength, and above all, our spirit- 
ual strength. 

Our freedom must be defended by the 
patriotism, the resolute courage and high 
morale of a God-fearing, clean-living, law- 
abiding people who know and appreciate 
what America means. 

I do not hesitate to quote to this fine 
Republican organization the words of a 
Democrat of the old school—not a New 
Dealer, nor a Fair Dealer. 

It was President Woodrow Wilson, who 
said, I quote: 

“Freedom and free institutions cannot be 
maintained by any people who do not under- 
stand the nature of their government.” 

The founding fathers sought to restrict 
the power of government. Their ideal was a 
government that would be the servant of the 
people—not their master. 

They feared the development of a powerful 
centralized government which could in time 
become oppressive and rob the people of their 
liberties. 

They opposed the maintenance of a big 
standing army of professional soldiers. 
They held that war, in a Republic, is the 
business of all the people and must be fought 
by the people. 

They were guided by the defense plan of 
General Washington which called for train- 
ing and disciplining the nation’s citizens. 
He advocated a “well regulated militia—well 
organized and well established” to be trained 
by a small, but the best regular army in 
the world. 

Today, because of armed aggression by 
Yommunist Russia, we are engaged in the 
mightiest and costliest defense effort in all 
peacetime history. 

The last session of Congress appropriated 
nearly $57,000,000,000 for military purposes. 
It is well known that next year the defense 
establishment will submit requests for 
greatly increased appropriations. 

To my mind that means we should, with- 
out delay, put into operation a system of 
universal military training. 

That would give every young man a period 
of basic training and would give our coun- 
try a continualiy trained reserve ready for 
any national emergency. 

The tremendous cost of military prepara- 
tion will be a heavy burden upon our people 
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for many years to come even though we 
escape total war. 

Universal military training, properly ad- 
ministered, can be carried out at a cost we 
can afford without keeping a force of 3,500,- 
000 men continuously under arms. 

We must keep in mind, however, that mili- 
tary strength is only one important phase in 
the defense of our freedom. 

In recent years we have seen the Federal 
Government grow so big, so unwieldy and 
so cumbersome that no individual can com- 
prehend its complex ramifications. 

We have seen the power of the Washington 
administration enlarged and extended be- 
yond all constitutional authority. 

We have seen the fundamental law warped 
and twisted to serve selfish political purposes 
and to strengthen the power of little men in 
high office. 

We have seen State and local governments 
stripped of their proper functions through 
grants and subsidies which destroy local con- 
trol of local affairs. 

We have seen the Federal bureaucracy 
grow bigger and more arrogant until there 
are now 2,500,000 job-holders on the public 
payroll, 

What has been the result? 

Wherever we turn the Federal Government 
fs at our elbow, participating in our eco- 
nomic affairs, competing with private busi- 
ness, and assuming power over individuals, 
industries, and communities. 

These are some of the dangers that must 
be given serious consideration in meeting the 
problems of national defense. 

But, my fellow Americans, we must build 
all our defensive strength to overcome a 
greater and more menacing threat to Ameri- 
can freedom. 

I have in mind the danger of national 
bankruptcy which we cannot escape if we 
continue the dizzy spending pace demanded 
by the Truman administration. 

This reckless disregard for the solvency 
and security of our Nation cannot fail to 
lead us into financial collapse. 

When that day comes there will be no 
Marshall plan to rebuild our economic sta- 
bility. 

There will be no nation rich enough, 
powerful enough, or friendly enough to help 
us get back on our feet. 

Instead we will find ourselves regimented 
and controlled by a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment. All the freedoms which made us 
& great Nation will be lost. 

Unless we take a firm and vigorous stand 
to safeguard our national solvency we may 
learn the tragic lesson that a bankrupt na- 
tion cannot defend itself or any one else 
against enslavement by Communist tyranny. 

Waste and extravagance, encouraged by 
entrenched bureaucracy, has forced the ris- 
ing tide of taxation to a level that is de- 
stroying free enterprise and freedom of op- 
portunity in the United States. 

Reward for individual effort is the foun- 
dation of the success of our economic system. 

When government destroys incentive by 
excessive taxation it places a road block 
in the path of progress. 

When property) rights are disregarded, 
human rights disappear. The two are inter- 
woven and inseparable. Our Government 
was instituted to protect those rights, not 
to destroy them. 

If we have a true understanding of na- 
tional defense we will fight against these 
dangers. We will battle for economy at all 
levels of Government, sound fiscal policies, 
and a stable currency that will check the 
destructive course of inflation. 

We will resist the advance of socialistic 
proposals and the false promise that the 
Government can plan lives of comfort and 
ease for all of us without work or effort. 

It is encouraging to note that the social- 
istic schemes of the Truman administration 
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made no headway whatsoever in the last 
session of Congress. 

The Truman program calling for socialized 
medicine, Federal control of education, the 
Brannan plan for political control of agri- 
culture, and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law 
were given no consideration at all. 

But that does not mean that they have 
been abandoned. They will surely bob up 
again in the next session, together with many 
other proposals labeled “liberal and pro- 
gressive.” 

Yet each one of these schemes is intended 
to concentrate more and more authority in 
the Truman bureaucracy, 

They are part of the so-called planned 
economy—another name for state socialism. 
Let me warn you not to be deceived by the 
attractive packages in which they are wrap- 
ped. 
To defend our freedom and to preserve the 
free enterprise system we must defeat every 
attempt to fasten upon us any form of Tru- 
man socialism. 

I need not tell you how vitally important 
it is to defend America against the shocking 
breakdown in moral and ethical standards 
in public and private life. 

A true understanding of national defense 
makes it imperative that we fight for clean, 
decent, honest Government, from top to bot- 
tom. 

If our material resources are strained to 
the point of financial collapse we can re- 
cover, provided we retain the will to work 
and sacrifice. 

But if we permit moral decay to sap our 
strength, if we abandon the ethical stand- 
ards of honesty and integrity, individual 
freedom in America will be lost without hope 
of recovery. 

If the Republican Party can be said to 
have one paramount objective, one cause to 
which it is committed above all else, it is to 
drive out corruption and to restore decency, 
integrity, and morality in our Government. 

On every farm, and in every home, in 
every village, town, and city, we must awaken 
the righteous indignation of the American 
people. 

We must arouse the fighting spirit of our 
decent citizenship to drive out the grafters, 
the bribe takers, the dealers in influence, 
and all the other rascals of high or low de- 
gree who have betrayed the public trust. 

We must condemn those whose selfishness 
and greed leads them into crooked deals for 
special privilege. 

In the clash between right and wrong 
there can be no middle ground, no compro- 
mise. 

In the defense of our country we need the 
vitalizin; spark of a great spiritual and 
moral awakening to rekindle the flame of 
righteousness and freedom. 

In his great book, The Key to Peace, Clar- 
ence Manion offers a thought that has real 
meaning to every American. He writes: 

“There is nothing wrong in the United 
States that * * * a firm and fearless 
application of the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence cannot cure.” 

Freedom enabled our forefathers to build 
this country. With freedom we can de- 
fend it. 


Forces Shaping the Business Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES “ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject Forces Shaping the Business 
Future, delivered by Elliott V. Bell, edi- 
tor and publisher of Business Week, at 
the general management conference, 
American Management Association, in 
the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif., 
on January 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Forces SHAPING THE BUSINESS FUTURE 
(Address by Elliott V. Bell) 


Economic forecasting is always hazardous 
but I think one can, right now, speak with 
more than ordinary assurance in listing the 
major forces that will shape economic affairs 
for the next 12 months or so. Basically 
they are the very same forces that have been 
conditioning our economic climate since the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea i8 months ago. 
They are: 

1. Government spending for national secu- 
rity, including atomic energy and foreign 
aid, both military and economic. 

2. Business spending for capital goods— 
plant and equipment. 

3. Consumer spending. 

I assume that the cold war will continue 
with various fluctuations in temperature but 
without ever becoming a full-fledged hot war, 
at least in 1952. Fighting may stop in Korea; 
but it may break out somewhere else. In 
any event our military program is so far 
committeed that it will continue through 
1952, even in the face of a much more powWer- 
ful peace offensive than the Kremlin has 
yet shown signs of mounting. 

Congress has authorized over $130,000,- 
000,000 for national security programs since 
Korea. Thus far only about a third of that 
amount has actually been spent. The big 
impact of defense money lies ahead. Orders 
for military goods are being pushed out at an 
accelerated rate and are scheduled to reach a 
peak of about $6,000,000,000 a month by the 
middle of this year. Deliveries of weapons 
are also rising. From a current rate of about 
$1,500,000,000 a month they are due to speed 
up to around twice that level in July and 
continue increasing in volume through the 
balance of the year. ’ 

Over-all defense spending in 1952 may total 
$55,000,000,000 and, no matter what happens 
in Korea, sufficient commitments have been 
made to keep industry busy with defense or- 
ders well into 1953. 

Business and industry is committed to an- 
other year of amazingly high capital invest- 
ment. Since the end of the war American 
business has put $110,000,000,000 into new 
plants and equipment. Today 40 percent of 
the manufacturing facilities of our country is 
less than 6 years old. 

In 1951 business spent $25,000,000,000 for 
capital goods. This year the early indica- 
tions are business may spend another twenty- 
two to twenty-three billions for capital ex- 
pansion. That’s a figure that may be cut 
down or even expanded, depending upon 
availability of materials, difficulties of 
financing or changes in business sentiment. 
But a good deal is committed. Even if every- 
one turns bearish next month, 1952 is going 
to be a year of large capital outlays by busi- 
ness. 

These two factors—Government spending 
for defense and business spending for plant 
and equipment—make it certain that 1952 
will be a year of full employment and high 
level industrial activity. It may be a terrible 
year for some individual businesses, just as 
1951 was, but it will score pretty high on the 
charts of business activity. 

The third main factor, consumer spending, 
will decide just how good business will be in 
1952. 

During most of the past year we experi- 
enced the economic paradox of a recession 
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within a boom. Employment has been run- 
hing at over 60,000,000, gross national pro- 
duct at a $328,000,000,000 clip and consumer 
income after taxes at an annual rate of $225,- 
000,000,000. These are whopping big figures 
even in this whopping big country. In spite 
of these powerful stimuli, wholesale prices 
have been soft or falling since early spring, 
and in many lines, such as textiles and appli- 
ances, sales have been slack. Retail stores 
have resorted to price wars in order to reduce 
inventories. 

The explanation of this phenomenon has 
been pretty plain. Instead of spending their 
incomes, consumers have been holding off. 
The rate of individual savings in the country 
has reached the remarkable level of over 
$22,000,000,000 per annum. This was the re- 
action to the two big waves of scare buying 
indulged in by both consumers and business 
after Korea. 

That scare buying in the last half of 1950 
and early in 1951 reflected exaggerated fears 
of shortages growing out of the recent ex- 
perience of World War II. When the short- 
ages did not materialize, the consuming 
public balked at the high prices. All in all 
this has undoubtedly been a healthy develop- 
ment. Without it we might have had a 
much bigger pain later. 

All of you who have children have seen 
the mother, after a feeding, sling the baby 
over her shoulder and pat it on the back 
until it fetched up a nice comfortable little 
belch. The economy was overstuffed early 
last year. It has been getting a slow giant 
burp out of its system. Now the big ques- 
tion is: Are consumers going to resume 
spending or will they continue in 1952 as 
they did in most of 1951 to sock away vir- 
tually all of their increased income? 

Both employment and wages are going up 
this year. It could be a pretty big year if 
the little woman who handles the American 
purse decides to open it up and start spend- 
ing again. 

My guess is that the consumer will become 
& more active buyer when, as, and if de- 
veloping shortages bring a resumption of 
rising prices and renewed concern about 
what inflation is likely to do to the dollar, 

This is less likely to happen in the first 
part of the year when heavy income tax 
payments are due and the Treasury will be 
taking in more than it pays out. It might 
happen in the second half of the year when 
the Government will again be running a 
deficit and defense work will be approaching 
its peak. 

I have said nothing up to now about the 
one factor shaping business conditions this 
year that will, I am sure, be most frequently 
discussed when businessmen get together— 
that is the Presidential election. I have 
some strong views on that, but I will leave 
them to the question period if anyone is 
interested in them. Suffice it to say at this 
point: 1952 being an election year merely 
strengthens the prognosis that it will be a 
year of active business, buoyed up by heavy 
Government spending. Nothing effective 
will be done to combat inflation; nothing to 
oppose labor’s natural desire for higher 
wages or the farmer’s perennial yearning for 
higher farm prices. There will be self- 
righteous proposals by the administration 
for still higher taxes on those who are al- 
ready taxed beyond endurance, but no fur- 
ther taxes will be levied on those income 
groups that still have substantial untaxed 
income—I mean the majority of the people. 
In all likelihood no increased taxes of any 
kind will be voted by an election-minded 
Congress. 

By and large, I should judge 1952 is cal- 
culated to be a rather undistinguished year 
economically. It will certainly not see the 
solution of our problems; neither will it, I 
think, bring any great climax in the grow- 
ing tragedy that encircles our civilization. 
But it will be a good year measured by any 
general economic indicator, 
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That doesn’t mean, of course, that 1952 
will necessarily be a year of large or wide- 
spread profits for business. In all likeli- 
hood there will be considerable variations 
with some lines finding the going pretty diffi- 
cult while others, particularly those with de- 
fense orders, have more business than they 
can handle. But in any case, taxes will take 
a savage bite out of profits. We are learning 
that it is possible to work hard without 
much take-home pay to show for it, and pos- 
sible for business to be very active but not 
show much profit—after taxes. 

So much for 1952. As for the longer view, 
the one basic over-all factor in any economic 
appraisal is inflation. We are living in an 
age of universal inflation, and we face the 
bleak fact that the United States, like the 
other democracies, has thus far shown no 
capacity to deal with this problem. 

While we talk excitedly about Russia’s de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb and call 
feverishly for more arms, we are busily pre- 

our own destruction by our utter 
failure to manage our economic affairs like 
adult people. 

The threat of inflation could be stopped 
cold, almost overnight, by the adoption of 
stringent credit policies and wiser fiscal poli- 
cies. There is no great trick to it—certainly 
no secret—but the big hitch is that effective 
antiinfiation policies would be unpopular. 

Faced with this problem of inflation, we 
are like a small boy with a toothache. We 
would like the toothache to stop, but we 
don’t want to go to the dentist. In a world 
where small boys ruled, I suppose no one 
would ever go to a dentist until too late to 
save the tooth. I very much fear it will be 
the same way with inflation. 

We shall not have the courage or intelli- 
gence to deal with it until things become 
really desperate. Meanwhile, we compound 
the danger by continuing a phony war 
against inflation, which consists principally 
of raising taxes on business and on the more 
talented and industrious members of the 
community to levels which in other coun- 
tries have effectively destroyed incentive and 
promoted socialism. 

The excessive tax burden that has been 
placed on American business under the 
mendacious banner of a fight against infla- 
tion has become almost as serious a threat 
to our future economic strength as infia- 
tion itself. The two forces—depreciation of 
the value of the money on the one hand 
and destructive and inequitable taxes on 
the other—are like the two arms of a vise; 
they will squeeze the strength out of our 
system unless there is soon a revolt against 
these short-sighted policies. 

Since Korea we have had three new tax 
laws. They have produced a 20-percent in- 
crease in individual income taxes, mainly 
falling upon the politically impotent tax 
brackets, and a 60-percent increase in cor- 
porate taxes. 

The corporation income tax, which never 
reached more than’ 40 percent in World War 
II, has been jacked up to 52 percent. On 
top of that the excess-profits tax runs up to 
82 percent. 

Income taxes, both corporate and per- 
sonal, now provide over 80 percent of total 
Federal revenue. 

The incidence of these taxes on corpora- 
tion managers is beginning to have a serious 
effect upon business judgment. More and 
more decisions tend to be made, not simply 
on the basis of sound business considerations, 
but in the light of existing tax problems. 

The amount of corporation profits now 
being drained away by taxes will place severe 
penalties on younger and growing enter- 
prises, and will tend to deaden corporate 
enterprise just as excessive individual taxes 
tend to deaden individual enterprise. No 
country can continue over a long period of 
time to turn a third of its production over 


to government, as we are now in effect doing, 
and still remain a growing, dynamic country. 

The high taxes and inflation of the past 
10 years have worked a revolutionary change 
in the status of the abler and higher paid 
members of our society. A married man 
with two children who earned $10,000 in 1940 
was comfortably well off. After paying Uncle 
Sam $440 of income tax, he had enough left 
to keep a nice home, educate his children, 
and put something aside for the future. 
Today that individual would have to make 
not less than $22,850 to be equally well off. 

The man who earned $20,000 in 1940 has 
to make over $57,000 before taxes to stay 
even today, and the top executive who was 
paid $75,000 in 1940 has fallen behind if he 
does not get more than $435,000 a year today. 

In the light of this savage and inequitable 
tax program and the abject failure to take 
any really effective steps to deal with infla- 
tion, it is inevitable that sooner or later 
our long continued boom will break. Ac- 
tually a collapse is long past due. We have 
not had a serious business setback since 
1938. The intervening 13 years have been 
years of almost uninterrupted expansion. 
That is longer than any previous boom on 
record. In this 13-year period, the United 
States Government has spent over $550,000,- 
000,000. It can continue, no doubt, for 
some time to keep the boom afloat by such 
spending, but after a time even this will 
not suffice. 

If, as a good money economists and busi- 
ness experts believe, 1952 proves to be the 
last year of very large-scale capital invest- 
ment, 1953 might possibly prove to be a 
turning point in the business cycle. Already 
there are signs that the boom phase of tie 
cycle is beginning to reach maturity. But 
the end it not yet. Barring unforeseen and 
calamitous events, such as the outbreak of 
full-scale atomic warfare, it does not seein 
possible that 1952 can be anything except 
another year of high industrial activity, 
high national production, high national in- 
come, higher debt, higher taxes, and a con- 
tinued fall in the value of the dollar. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway ie 
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HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Canada as a Partner,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times this morn- 
ing. Although this editoriai does not 
refer specifically to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, I believe it is singularly appro- 
priate at this time, inasmuch as both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
have unanimously approved the coop- 
eration of Canada with the United States 
in the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANADA AS A PARTNER 


The intimate ties that join the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in a common destiny have been em- 
phasized again by the visit of Mr. Churchill 
both to this country and to Canada. It is 
now accepted as a matter of course that 
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any British visit of state to North America 
will embrace both countries, just as it is 
a matter of course that Canada should play 
an ever-increasing role in the affairs of the 
Atlantic community, which now stretches 
from the Bering Strait to the Black Sea. 

This is not merely because the United 
States, Britain and Canada belong to the 
English-speaking world. The British Com- 
monwealth comprises important nations 
speaking other languages than English, and 
Canda itself is to a large extent bilingual. 
Rather, it is because in a world menaced 
by tyranny the United States and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth have become indispensa- 
ble to each other for their own survival. 
This does not in any way detract from the 
vital role which other nations should and 
must play if the free world is to remain 
free. But with the decline of continental 
Europe as a center of power the United 
States and the British Commonwealth must 
now provide both the sinews and the bases 
for the defense of freedom, at least until 
@ united Europe can stand on its own feet. 

In this association between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, Can- 
ada, joined by geography to the first and 
by political ties to the second, occupies a 
special position in the direct link between 
the two. A booming country with a rapidly 
rising population and tremendous natural 
resources, to which has now been added 
precious uranium, it is both an independent 
and a loyal member of the Commonwealth. 
Not only does it maintain its own free cur- 
rency apart from the distressed sterling bloc; 
it is beginning to shed even the designa- 
tion of a dominion from its official name. 
Yet it has loyally backed Britain in two 
World Wars, and is backing British power 
in both Europe and the Far East. At the 
same time, in its way of life and in its 
development, in which American invest- 
ments play such a large part, it is just as 
closely tied to the United States. 

These twofold ties, symbolized by the visit 
of Mr. Churchill, himself born of an Amer- 
ican mother, are the important and endur- 
ing element in a family association which, 
if it did not already exist, would have to 
be created to assure our common wel- 
fare. Whatever other concrete results Mr. 
Churchill's visit may produce, it will have 
served a good purpose if it impresses on 
the consciousness of all of us that this asso- 
ciation does exist, and that it is dedicated 
to the defense of peace and freedom. 


Address of Hon. Alan G. Kirk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS |/ 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUS#: OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Alan G. Kirk, Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, delivered at 
the Alfred E. Smith memorial dinner, 
New York City, Thursday, October 18, 
1951, at 10 p. m.: 

Mr. Chairman, your eminence, Governcr 
Dewey, your honor, ladies, and gentlemen, 
to be asked to speak here tonight at a 
memorial dinner of this character is indeed 
an honor. To be asked to give some impres- 
sions of life in the Soviet Union is a ree 


quest which I hope to answer fn a suitable 
manner. 
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First, let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for your introduction. What you have said 
is most kind and is deeply appreciated. 
Also, I must express my thanks for your 
warm hospitality. 

You all understand, certainly, that I am 
still the United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. Further, as my speech to- 
night will necessarily be short, it may con- 
tain certain categoric statements for which 
I ask your indulgence, as there is not the 
time to explain in detail. 

Any chief of mission on post abroad must 
of necessity be assisted in the various duties 
expected o!) him by the Government. For- 
tunately oar Government has set up under 
the Department of State a career service 
of diplomats, called the Foreign Service. 
The personnel of this Foreign Service are 
men and women of high character, tried 
loyalty, trained, intelligent, trustworthy. 
To those of them who served with me in 
Brussels and in Moscow, I extend my grate- 
ful thanks. 

After living over two years in Moscow, per- 
haps the most striking impression of the 
Soviet Union one carries away is that of its 
mass. This huge land area with its mighty 
rivers, its wide plains, its mountains, its 
deserts, its great inland seas and lakes, its 
many swamps, is so enormous that one easily 
comprehends that it comprises a vast 
amount of the land area of the earth—one 
sixth, in fact. Naturally all foreigners, in- 
cluding the diplomats, are intrigued by its 
size and want to visit and see it, but unfor- 
tunately there are restrictions placed on 
foreign diplomats which prevent the free- 
dom of movement we westerners are accus- 
tomed to, at home and abroad. In 1941, 
after the war began, the Soviet Government 
issued a decree restricting access by foreign- 
ers to large areas. This decree was reaffirmed 
in September 1948. In general, the areas 
thus restricted are: the western frontiers, 
the Black Sea coastlines, the Baltic Sea 
coast, central Asia, northern Siberia, eastern 
Sibera and many towns on certain rivers 
and railway lines. Those of us who live in 
Moscow are restricted to a distance of 50 
kilometers and that only on certain roads. 

But a curious exception has been made by 
the Soviet Government for selected visitors. 
There have been groups of partisans of peace, 
or trade union delegations, or medical 
groups, coming from various western coun- 
tries, such as Great Britain, France, and even 
the United States, who are allowed to see, in 
fact are taken to see, many of the places 
denied accredited diplomatic missions. 
Among places thus visited are Tashkent and 
Alma Ata in central Asia, or a city like Kiev 
in the Ukraine. We have been forced to 
conclude that these special groups given 
this special treatment consist of people se- 
lected for their sympathy with the Com- 
munist cause, and whose reactions will be 
along anticipated lines. These groups go 
on planned tours; they are hurried from 
place to place; they are generally pretty ex- 
hausted at the end of the day; and, as they 
are not experienced observers, tLe comments 
they make when they return to their own 
countries should be treated with reserve. 

In another way also the diplomatic per- 
sonnel are discriminated against, that is by 
the exasperating obstructions and delays in 
trips to authorized areas. They are often 
told that unfortunately there will be no hotel 
accommodations, or that there is no space on 
the train or the plane, and they may arrive 
at a given destination to find that there 
are no rooms. Tickets for trips in the So- 
viet Union are generally delivered but a few 
hours before the time of departure of the 
train or plane, so that the traveler is left 
in uncertainty until the last moment as to 
v-ether he will make the trip or not. Plac- 
ing obstacles -n the way of travelers is a 


higrly developed art in the Soviet Union, 
and this skill in the feet is one 
which must be weighed in several other con- 
nections. 

My own travels in the Soviet Union in- 
cluded authorized trips to places such as 
Stalingrad, Leningrad, Lake Baikal, Tiflis, 
and several towns close to Moscow. To me 
the trip to Lake Baikal was the most in- 
teresting, although I did have some diffi- 
culty in persuading the authorities to let 
me make this trip. First of all it was asked: 
Why do you want to go? There are no hotels. 
Tre little town is inadequately equipped for 
visitors, etc. However, my reply was that 
the lake was the most interesting fresh- 
water lake in the land mass of Asia, 300 miles 
long and the deepest indentation of the 
earth’s crust outside of the sea, has seals, 
sturgeon, and, of course, is completely frozen 
over in winter. Well, an approval finally 
was given and we left—a party of three plus 
the four Soviet secret-serv’ce men who al- 
Ways accompany the American Ambassador 
even on trips 

Leaving Moscow at 8 p. m. on a Thursday, 
we arrived at our destination at 9 a. m. the 
following Friday week. The train was com- 
posed of 13 cars, one a pullman of 1906 vin- 
tage, one a restaurant car, and the engine. 
It was interesting to note that the train 
traveled all the way to Novosibirsk with only 
one engine, which meant the crossing of the 
Urals was over grades sufficiently low for a 
single engine to pull the train. We had din- 
ner every night in the restaurant car where 
the menu included caviar, borsch, shashlik, 
beef Stroganov, vegetables, compote of fruit; 
and for beverages we had beer, Russian wine, 
or tea. Most of the distance, the track was 
single with long sidings for passing. This 
railroad has a 5-foot gage and the train rode 
quite comfortably. We saw many track 
gangs, composed usually of girls plus one 
man, working to keep the roadbed in repair. 
They were laying the rails, or the ties, and 
shifting ballast. They seemed quite happy 
to do so. At all the stations the station 
clock kept the hour of Moscow even though 
we were several hours east and Radio Moscow 
blared out the party line at each stop, and 
in the train itself. At each station also there 
was the office of the security police, the MVD. 
On most station platforms there would be for 
sale chicken, eggs, fruit, sometimes bread. 

In central Siberia the land is rolling, like 
our western prairies, and has been brought 
under rather extensive cultivation. We saw 
some fields which we estimated to be 5 miles 
in length and stretching over the horizon. 
They had obviously been plowed and sown 
by mechanized agricultural machinery and 
we passed a number of machine tractor sta- 
tions. 

On arrival at our destination, the little 
town of Sludyanka, we were met by the local 
security representatives, who took us to a 
small house where we were to spend the 
night. This was the customary Russian log 
hut, one-story high, with three small rooms 
and kitchen. It had been prepared for our 
reception. A radio was installed, also a tele- 
phone. We were protected by the local mili- 
tia, and at night the wooden shutters were 
closed, ostensibly because of an impending 
hurricane. Our hostess was a fair cook and 
was as hospitable as she could be under the 
circumstances. Cars were provided for a 
short trip along the shores of the lake, and 
Se er ee AEE Re ORw an ae 
Our principal guide was a Mr. Smirnov, 
who was carefully coached to give the most 
noncommittal of answers to all our simple 
questions. For example, when we spoke of 
the lake water being very cold, he said, “Yes, 
sometimes it was cold but sometimes it was 
warm.” We asked if it were frozen over in 
winter. He said, “Yes, sometimes it was 
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frozen and sometimes it was not.” Was there 
good fishing? “Yes, in some spots, other 
places, no.” Did they have violent storms on 
the lake? “Sometimes they did, sometimes 
they didn’t.” Was it a fact that seals existed 
in the lake? This he was rather vague in 
answering, not having been briefed as to that 
particular question. As a matter of fact, 
there are, for at some point in the past seals 
swam from the Arctic Ocean up the Yenisei 
River, up the Angara, and got into the lake— 
where they exist to this day. The return the 
following day was by train as far west as 
Novosibirsk, where we took a plane, flying in 
the night in the rain, and stopping at Omsk, 
Sverdlovsk, and Kharkov. The pilot was com- 
petent, brought us down on grass runways, 
and landed us safely at Moscow Airport in 
the early morning. 

A trip of this kind is very instructive, giv- 
ing an indication of the size of the country, 
the wide spacing between towns, the lack of 
a@ road-net paralleling the railway, and an 
atmosphere of hustle, bustle as of frontier 
towns. There is imagination and driving 
force at work in this part of Siberia, which 
is being brought under intensive modern 
cultivation and with new towns and indus- 
trial plants springing up at many places. 

Let us ask now, who are these people that 
inhabit the Soviet Union? Here I am obliged 
to state that, except for certain officials of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and certain 
Soviet employees of my Embassy, I know no 
Russians. Soviet citizens are not allowed to 
visit, to entertain or to know foreigners. It 
is not just Americans who are taboo—it is 
all foreigners. This may seem extraordinary, 
but it is a fact. Can you imagine living 2 
years in Rome and knowing no Italians. Or 
2 years in Paris and knowing no Frenchmen? 
Yet such is the case in the Soviet Union—we 
westerners know no Russians. 

Therefore, when answering the question, 
“Who are these people who inhabit the 
Soviet Union,” my reply has to be based on 
information other than that derived from 
personal contact with the people themselves. 
There are 200,000,000 of them, as we estimate, 
since no trustworthy figures on population 
have been issued since 1939; a people of 
mixed races and tribes with the Slavic, or 
great Russian, type predominating. Even 
in the Associated Soviet Socialist Republics 
it would seem that by translation of popula- 
tion the Slavic strain is now over 50 percent. 
As it is the policy of the Communist Party 
to keep Slavs in control in all these areas, 
the change in populations has been enor- 
mous. For instance, Moscow itself has a 
population of five to six million souls, com- 
posed of persons most of whom never lived in 
Moscow before the Revolution. Needless to 
say, those of the other regime, or as the 
Russians call them, “the other people,” are 
gone and gone forever. 

Certain major points of difference in the 
historical background of these people may 
be of interest. We know that the Great 
Russians centered around Moscow were sub- 
jected to many invasions from the East. 
There need only be mentioned, in passing, 
the Golden Horde or the invasions of the 
Tartars; but in the end Moscow prevailed 
and the Slavs clung to their land and beat 
off the invaders. It was Ivan the Terrible 
who stormed the stronghold of the Tartars at 
Kazan and, to commemorate this victory, 
had the Crescent placed under the Cross, 
where it remains to this day. 

When Christianity came to the old Russia 
it came from Byzantium and is therefore that 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. But the 
Russians did not participate in the Crusades, 
nor was there experienced the great Renais- 
sance, in our terms, when art, architecture, 
literature, and music underwent that tre- 
mendous revival which profoundly affected 
our western civilization, There was no Ref- 
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ormation as we knew it, and liberalism in 
thought was delayed and sluggish. It is true 
Catherine the Great was influenced by the 
writings of Voltaire, and some liberal thought 
did spread from France prior to the French 
Revolution; but, when that revolution oc- 
curred, Russia closed her doors to all except 
the emigre royalists, and the effect the 
Prench Revolution had on western Europe 
was not duplicated in Russia. You will 
note, therefore, that the historical back- 
ground of the Russian people varies greatly 
from our own. We westerners inherit cer- 
tain traditions which the Russians do not 
understand, and things we take for granted 
in the historical sense mean nothing to 


them. 

Now the Russia of today, or the Soviet 
Union, or the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, is a totalitarian state, based pri- 
marily on the theories of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin, and governed by the Bolchevik Party, 
some six million strong, who rule the re- 
maining one-hundred-and-ninety-odd mil- 
lions. It is a one-party system with control 
vested in the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party—and this is a fact, unpalatable 
though it may be to us. Furthermore, it is a 
fact accepted by the masses of the Russian 
people, too. It is government by coercion 
and persuasion. It is a nation governed by a 
new set of rulers who gained power by force, 
and the former ruling groups have been elim- 
inated and are gone. There are new people 
in government, in industry, in agriculture, in 
the arts. They have made technological ad- 
vances which we must not overlook, even 
though it has often been by pirating the 
inventions of other nations. 

This is a young nation with an average age 
probably between 30 and 35—200,000,600 
strong and working. There are not many 
old people in Russia but there are lots of 
young. In some ways the present situation 
in the Soviet Union can be compared to that 
of the United States in the early 1800's. 
They, too, are a young race, virile and vigor- 
ous, with imagination and inspiration. Thcy 
are governed and controlled by an elite Coin- 
munist Party which works constantly to 
maintain the power of the party. They are 
likewise an educated people for schooling is 
compulsory. There is an urge to learn. 
They feel that knowledge is power. There is 
competition for advancement to the higher 
schools of learning. Literacy is widespread, 
perhaps reaching even 85 percent. All want 
to learn, all want to know, all want to under- 
stand. 

In this competitive atmosphere one finds 
little sign of human kindness, compassion, 
courtesies, aiding the weak. It is each one 
for himself. They are a serious people, their 
sense of humor is very limited and biunt. 
One rarely sees smiles on faces of people 
in the streets. 

The Communist Party direction extends 


to “the masses” through the press, through 
the radio, movies, television. The Govern- 
ment has no department or ministry of pub- 
lic information, but the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party has a department 
of propaganda and agitation which controls 


da, the organ of the Central Committee, 


Naturally the regime must protect the 
masses of the people from western ideas so 
that thinking may continue along lines of 
truth—as seen by the Politburo. Whereas 
in our own country we welcome the exchange 
of ideas with other nations, we read their 
newspapers and books, we view their plays, 
we listen to their music, we receive their 
travelers, in the Soviet Union that is not 
true, except for some classical works of 
music, certain classical writings, because 
nothing like this is allowed to take place. 
For current events, only items of foreign 
origin which are critical of the capitalistic 
world are allowed to be circulated. And 
news of the outer world is always colored 
and distorted to the detriment of the truth. 
So most citizens of the Soviet Union live in 
considerable ignorance of us as we really are. 
Their picture of us, and especially of the 
United States, is one of poverty, deprivation, 
slums, endless toil, low standard of living. 
This picture is served to them by the Com- 
munist Party daily, and to some extent is 
accepted. Is there any skepticism among 
the people? Most likely, but concealed. 

But does the Soviet citizen not long for 
freedom, for liberty? Is such an urge inher- 
ent in man? Is it self-generating? We 
wrote in our Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
These are pregnant words to us, but I should 
hesitate to attempt to define the Soviet 
citizens’ reaction to a similar statement in 
his own language. 

So one is forced to ask: Is the concept of 
liberty, or of freedom, inspired by tradition, 
or is it instinctive? Is it self-generating? 
Can Soviet thought parallel, or be in con- 
sonance with our own concept? The answer 
to this would be important. 

Similarly, in religious matters you will 
recall that when the Communist Party seized 
power it abolished religion; and that every 
member of the Communist Party is ipso 
facto an atheist. Entering Red Square be- 
tween the walls of the Kremlin and those 
of the Historical Museum one sees on the 
latter a plaque which reads: “Religion is the 
opium of the masses.” This, on the site of 
the famous church of the Iberian Virgin, is 
highly symbolic of the Communist Party’s 
attitude. Another interesting sidelight— 
guides in museums or galleries when refer- 
ring to dates of past events never use our 
system, that is to say, by A. D. or B. C., but 
always use the term “our era.” Thus, they 
say “the fifth century of our era,” or “the 
third century before our era,” rather than the 
fifth century A. D., or the third century 
before Christ. 

Nevertheless, there is some toleration of 
religious practices and customs. There are 
regular church services and the feast days, 
such as Easter, are days of great solemnity 
and ceremony. The Orthodox Church re- 
mains a force but not as a force against the 
state; rather is it tolerated by the Commu- 
nist Party because it reinforces passivity 
among the people, and, in fact, supports the 
state. 

Here arise other great and grave questions. 
Can the religious instincts of man, if never 
nourished, be obliterated by the passage of 
time? Is it possible that, after several gen- 
erations of repression, this instinct in man 
will disappear? Can materialism satisfy the 
human soul? What will be the effect of 
education on the religious instincts of these 
people? I, myself, would rather think that 
man is inherently and instinctively aware of 
and recognizes a higher power, that broader 
intellectual capacity will of itself generate 
doubts concerning the atheistic attitude of 
the Communist Party; that man's innate hu- 
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mility will bring him to realize there is a 
higher order than pure materialism. 

Of course our own immediate concern is 
not with the masses of the Soviet Union but 
with its Government, that is to say the Poiit- 
buro of the Central Committee. We should 
realize, I feel, that these are men, humans, 
not supermen nor superhumans. They 
have made mistakes but those mistakes are 
concealed from the masses, from the peo- 
ple. For this Politburo is responsible 
neither to any parliament, nor to any con- 
gress, nor to the people. There are no 
questions, no investigations, no airing of 
abuses for all the people to see. We must 
also recognize that this Government has large 
forces at its disposal. In the military sphere 
their strength appears formidable, although 
there is certainly a lack of industrial ca- 
pacity for its support. Nevertheless, we 
should remember that in 34 years the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government 
have restored the boundaries of Peter the 
Great. They have added the satellite states 
on the west. They have gained the adne- 
sion of China to their doctrine. We shou!d 
recall, I suggest, the fate of Europe in the 
seventh century when the Saracens overran 
the Mediterranean Basin and in 60 years 
conquered nearly all its shores plus the 
Iberian Peninsula. The rapidity with which 
that avalanche took place, chould give us 
pause at the present time. 

So a menace to our peaceful existence does 
exist, whether by subversive methods or 
otherwise, and to compose our differences 
by negotiation is dificult. Under the tenets 
of the Politburo, they are always right. 
What then is our duty? It seems to me we 
must refresh our moral and physical 
strength, keep our own ideals bright, and 
show by our example what real democracy 
means. We must be calm, cool, and cold- 
blooded. We must keep our physical 
strength at a proper level. We must accept 
the fact that a challenge to our way of life 
does exist, that it is serious, that it must be 
met squarely. To do’ iis, we of the Western 
World must make the necessary sacrifices, 
and it may be that our way of life will have 
to be 1 odified. We cannot negotiate with 
the Soviets when we are weak. We must 
have strength, and our rearmament is de- 
signed for the purpose of making our voice 
listened to in negotiations—and for that 
alone. But ov: stren~th must be actual, in 
being, not potential. In our dealings with 
the Soviet Government we must be strong, 
we must be firm, and we must be consistent. 

But most of all we, as Christians, must 
keep our faith in God and, as free men, be 
Prepared to defend our liberty. 


The Amazing Mr. Emmerich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF | 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article en- 
titled “the Amazing Mr. Emmerich,” 
which appeared in the January 9 issue 
of Pathfinder magazine. It follows: 

In McComb, Miss., population 10,481, the 
daily Enterprise-Journal decided to give Pike 
County 4-H Club members a pat on the back 
With a special supplement. 

But when publisher J. Oliver Emmerich 
saw the proofs he exploded. 


* 
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“There are three white pictures in this 
to every Negro photo,” he told his editors. 
“That's not fair. We have more Negro 4-H 
members in the county than whites” (1,589 
to 1,535). 

The next week, the Enterprise-Journal 
printed a special 12-page supplement in 
which every picture was a Negro’s. 

“Everybody,” the 54-year-old Emmerich 
drawled, “wants to feel they are somebody. 
And chat includes the Negro.” 

For more than 28 years, the fast-moving, 
whirlwind-talking publisher has been mak- 
ing the 35,000 people of McComb and sur- 
rounding Pike County feel they are some- 
body, and accomplishing amazing results. 

When his Enterprise-Journal isn't plug- 
ging the farmer of the week or 4-H Club 
workers of note, it’s busily nominating the 
most useful citizen of the year, or the 
mother of the year. In the process, it 
wins friends, gains cooperation for some re- 
markable civic improvement projects (at 
one time recently Emmerich had 22 going 
simultaneously). 

The big problem: Most of the projects 
stem from Emmerich’s zeal to lick Missis- 
sippi’s great bane, “one-cropism”; one-crop 
agriculture—cotton; one-crop§ industry— 
Saw-milling; and one-crop government— 
demagoguery. 

One-crop agriculture nettled him most 
(he is an ex-county agent, a graduate of 
University of Missouri’s School of Animal 
Husbandry). In 1947 he originated a grass- 
roots 16-point farm and home program 
which accomplished some startling things: 

In just 2 years, cooperating Pike County 
farmers doubled the yield of corn per acre. 

In 3 years, they hiked output of broilers 
from 5,000 birds every 12 weeks to nearly a 
million in a year. 

Last year, they restored to permanent pas- 
ture nearly 10,000 acres, revitalized their 
worn soil with 300 carloads of lime (com- 
pared with 33 in 1947) and produced 6,300 
Jersey calves through artificial insemination. 

It was no miracle, no superimposing of a 
master plan. Emmerich simply found two 
common needs—the farmers’ for more pros- 
perity and the McComb merchants’ for more 
farm business. Then he showed how they 
could be achieved by better merchant- 
farmer cooperation, 

Once developed, cooperation proved un- 
bounded. To show their interest in the 
farmers, 50 McComb merchants and a brass 
band met a gift Jersey bull at the railroad 
station, paraded the bewildered animal 
through town. In the same spirit, mer- 
chants tossed a grass-roots banquet for 
1,100, mostly farmers. At it, they played 
back a tape recording made in the barn to 
bring the bellow of the bull to the 
banquet.” 

These were the trimmings. Heart of the 
venture was the grass-roots program for 
diversification and improvement of Pike 
County agriculture, Worked out by the 
farmers themselves (“It wouldn’t work if 
we tried to superimpose it,” Emmerich cau- 
tioned), it drew a quick assist from business- 
men of McComb and nearby Summit and 
Magnolia: 113 of them pledged $5 to $50 each 
to foot the $60,000 needed to hire an agrono- 
mist, a poultry expert, and a livestock ex- 
pert; also to subsidize the artificial insemin- 
ation program. Prizes $2,000 worth, en- 
couraged farmer cooperation. 

Success stories: Results were incredible. 
Sid Jones, a 60-year-old Negro, had been 
about to lose his little farm. But under- 

standing McComb banker W. Stennis John- 
son offered to finance him on condition that 
he diversiy his crops under the grass roots 
program. Today, Jones has $3,000 in the 
bank. Another Negro farmer, Ed Varnado, 
was producing four or five bales of cotton 
a year and struggling, until Magnolia banker 
Steve Babbington introduced him to the pro- 


gram; today he earns $200 a month, chiefly 
from milk, and also produces his own meal, 
lard, bacon, and chickens. 

Across the county, white and Negro farm- 
ers had realized more than $10,000,000 from 
the $60,000 investment. Already, they are 
working on a new 3-year plan. 

McComb’s merchants are enjoying a big 
upswing in business, now expect no repetition 
of the terrible thirties when laid-off cotton 
mill and Illinois Central Railroad workers 
lined up breadline-fashion in McComb to get 
their side of sowbelly and sack of flour. 

“Cotton used to give us a profitable crop 
every 2 or 3 years with only one pay day— 
in the fall,” said Earl Richmond, cleaning 
and pressing shop owner. “Now we have a 
successful year every year, and pay day is 
year round.” 

The helpers: Emmerich insists upon dis- 
tributing the credit. George Mullendore, 
says the man who believes everyone wants to 
feel he is somebody, is the best county agent 
in America. Zealous dairyman W. A. Bilbo 
became the Enterprise-Journal’s “man of 
the year,” in 1951. 

But nobody can take from Emmerich the 
credit for what he calls the newspaper's job: 
“Keep the fire burning under the commu- 
nity boiler so there will be enough steam to 
keep things moving.” 

Against one-crop politics—demagoguery— 
he is fierce. Last year, for example, he glee- 
fully broke the story that a retired gas station 
proprietor had been asked to pay $400 to 
the Mississippi Democratic Committee as the 
price of an Office of Price Stabilization 
job. Out of this came a congressional in- 
vestigation, and indictment or dismissal of 
56 Federal employees in the State. 

A strong Dixiecrat (he’s a member of the 
8-H—Hurry Harry Home—Club), he is also 
the Negro’s friend, not always easy in the 
45-percent colored county. Ten years ago, 
when the Enterprise-Journal sponsored an 
adopt-a-family-at-Christmas campaign, a 
white church adopted a blind, aged preacher 
and his wife, only to ask for another case; 
they were Negroes. But last Christmas, out 
of 251 “adopted” families which received toys, 
clothes, and food, 60 percent were colored. 

Currently, fireball Emmerich is campaign- 
ing against one-crop industry: “We've got 
three firms lined up to come to McComb— 
furniture, radar, and aluminum window — 
and we'll get them too.” 

Whirlwind: Nobody in McComb who has 
seen Emmerich work doubts it. The son 
of an Illinois Central conductor, he bought 
the struggling weekly Enterprise in 1923, 
converted it to a daily in 1935 and bought out 
his lone competitor, the Journal, in 1945. 
He has won four National Editorial Associa- 
tion awards. 

His philosophy is simple. “God,” he wrote 
recently, “is like the fellow who says to his 
neighbors, ‘I have gold stored in a vault. 
Help yourself if you will."” Oliver Emmer- 
ich has helped McComb to earn its fair 
share—and more. 


Price Controls \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, be- 
fore the close of the recent session of 
Congress, on October 20, 1951, I had oc- 
casion to make some remarks on the Sen- 
ate floor with reference to controls, and 
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with reference to accusations and state- 
ments made by certain OPS officials per- 
taining to the great cattle industry as it 
relates to producers, processors, and cat- 
tle associations in general. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Mr. Edward P. Morgan, Director of En- 
forcement, Office of Price Stabilization, 
and in fairness to Mr. Morgan's position 
I ask that his letter to me be placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp so that all 
angles of this matter may be brought to 
the attention of those interested. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 30, 1951. 
Hon. ANpREw F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Senate Office Building, . 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SCHOEPPEL: This letter is 
addressed to your comments of October 12, 
1951, concerning me which appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, part 10, 
page 13081. I have delayed writing you in 
order that I might do so dispassionately, and 
with the thought that upon reflection you 
must certainly agree that your remarks were 
hardly fair, certainly in consideration of 
facts with which you should be acquainted. 

At the outset, it should of course be ob- 
served that your remarks manifestly were 
designed to suggest that I am soft on or a 
whitewasher of Communists and at the same 
time hard boiled or belligerent toward the 
American meat industry. Relative to the 
matter of communism, I was for a period of 
over 7 years a special agent of the FBI, 
leaving that organization as its chief in- 
spector in 1947 to enter the private practice 
of law. During my FBI experience, I super- 
vised investigations directed against Com- 
munists and other subversives. For an ex- 
tended period, I :ectured to FBI agents and 
police officers from all over the world con- 
cerning the menac. and means of combat- 
ting Soviet imperialism generally and com- 
munism in America particularly. 

Upon leaving the FBI in early 1947, I was 
convinced that the American people were 
not adequately alert to the menace of com- 
munism. Accordingly, I set about making 
addresses concerning this evil to civic groups 
over the country. In a period of some 4 
years, I made over 400 such addresses in cities 
all over the United States, usually at my 
own expense. The Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion has requested 
me to appear at their seminars, and I have 
assisted chambers of commerce in their 
Americanism , to say nothing of 
the various service clubs. While not a 
Catholic, I was, along with Father John 
Cronin, the initial speaker launching the 
anti-Communist forums of the Knights of 
Columbus. Additionally, an address of mine 
in Baltimore, Md., is said to have been re- 
sponsible for the so-called Ober (anti-Com- 
munist) Law enacted by the Maryland State 
Legislature. 

To me, the fight against communism has 
been a crusade, and in all deference, Sena- 
tor, I doubt if you or anyone else has given 
more unselfishly of his time and energies 
than have I in waging this fight. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the result of my deep con- 
victions on this subject that I would agree 
to leave a comfortable law practice to ac- 
cept the thankless job in OPS which I now 
have. I sincerely believe that the Defense 
Production Act is the key to our security 
and the vehicle which will ultimately de- 
stroy communism. 

My views on this subject are contained in 
the enclosed draft of my remaxks before 
some 2,500 members of the National Sta- 
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tionery and Office Equipment Association in 
Chicago on September 24, 1951. (This talk 
incidentally, was extemporaneous and the 
transcription is the unedited work of the 
association.) 

Having sought to indicate that I am any- 
thing but the Communist whitewasher 
which your remarks suggest, I would like 
now to comment particularly on some of your 
observations. 

(1) You stated: 

“Mr. President, for the past several weeks 
I have noted the press releases being issued 
by the Enforcement Director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 

“This official, Edward P. Morgan by name, 
in what I think is an irresponsible manner, 
accused American businessmen of threaten- 
ing to destroy the price-control program.” 

I have never at any time issued a press 
release accusing American businessmen of 
threatening to destroy the price-control pro- 
gram. Interestingly, the news item on 
which your comments are obviously based 
(set forth in the Recorp following your re- 
marks) is not a release in any fair or proper 
sense of the term, but is the result of a con- 
ference with three members of the press while 
in New York City. The conference related 
essentially to the findings incident to the 
meat-inspection program. During the con- 
ference, one of the newsmen inquired as to 
whether the larger number of violations be- 
ing found did not indicate a widespread 
disregard of OPS regulations and an effort 
to destroy the program. I observed that this 
did not follow. I was then asked if there 
was any evidence of this, whereupon I ob- 
served that there appeared to be evidence 
of some elements seeking to destroy the en- 
tire stabilization program, at which time 
reference was made to the circularized state- 
ment of Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., a copy of which is 
enclosed. I leave to you whether this is 
a fair appraisal of Mr. LaRoe’s remarks. In- 
sofar as the American Meat Institute is con- 
cerned, I think, based on facts in OPS, that 
their attitude where this agency is concerned, 
can only be characterized, and charitably, as 
un tive. 

‘cai wanuaaoh by the press beyond the 
foregoing is unfounded. I am sure in your 
long public experience there have been many 
times when verbal interviews with the press 
have not always fairly and properly resulted 
in correct statemrents of your position. 

(2) You observed: 

“In what I consider to be a high-handed 
fashion, this same Mr. Morgan has threat- 
ened to jail American businessmen who do 
not comply with the directives of his 

” 


cy. 

I should like to know in any instances 
where I have threatened to jail American 
businessrren, or anyone else for that matter. 
As a matter of fact, all OPS criminal prose- 
cutions are specifically and individually 
passed on by the Department of Justice. 

(3) You observe that I had accused cate 
tlemen of a number of violations. 

I have never made any such accusation, 
Under existing regulations, I find it difficult 
in fact to see how cattlemen as such could 
be in violation. 

(4) You observed: 

“I should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that Mr. Morgan is in- 
dulging in the technique, now attempted to 
be made in certain quarters, of defaming 
any person or group who opposes them.” 

It seems that it is hardly fair to character- 
ize my observations, heretofore stated, con- 
cerning the American Meat Institute, as “de- 
faming” anyone. 

(5) You stated: 

“This technique of not naming people and 
accusing groups by the use of the word 
‘they’ should cease.” 


I know of no single instance in which this 
has been done. (In passing, I have noted 
in your remarks three such abstractions: 
“Many think he did not,” “many called it 
the whitewash investigation,” and “there 
have been grave doubts, etc.”). 

(6) You said: 

“Was he as belligerent? Was he as mili- 
tant then as he is now? No, indeed; he was 
not. I recall that on the Senate floor on July 
24, 1950, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 96, part 8, pages 10811 to 
10821, there was much discussion of certain 
tactics of leaving out of the printed text part 
of the testimony and proceedings, and as a 
Senator said at the time, ‘I shall not char- 
acterize such methods because I think they 
speak for themselves.’ ” 

The foregoing is manifestly designed to 
imply that I was responsible for deleting 
something from the Tydings committee 
record. That is untrue. 

(In speaking of “techniques,” this is some- 
thing that should stop, namely, using false 
accusations made on the Senate floor, which 
aman cannot adequately and effectively re- 
fute, and thereafter repeating such false 
accusations as if true.) 

(7) You have stated: 

“Did not Earl Browder, the leader of the 
Communist Party of the United States, pub- 
licly announce that he was using that com- 
mittee as a ‘transmission belt for Commu- 
nist propaganda’? Did he not get away with 
much of it even though Mr. Morgan was gene 
eral counsel of the committee?” 

Your questions, Senator, are interesting, 
but what are the correct answers? 

In interrogating Browder, I asked him if 
he had not characterized the National Law- 
yers’ Guild before a House committee as a 
“Communist transmission belt.” Browder 
replied that he regarded every vehicle of 
reaching the public as a transmission belt, 
including the committee of Congress before 
which he might be testifying. I am at a loss 
to know what Browder “got away with” in 
appearing before the committee. He was 
cited for contempt and tried in district 
court. Certainly any member of the com- 
mittee, and Democrats and Republicans alike 
were present, were privileged to challenge 
Browder at any time they chose. 

Browder was called as a witness at the sug- 
gestion of Louis Budenz, who said Browder 
could corroborate his testimony. 

(8) You said: 

“Did Mr. Morgan, as general counsel of the 
committee, allow the known Communists to 
appear before that committee and to commit 
flagrant contempt of Congress for which they 
were cited? Did Mr. Morgan so phrase his 
legal questions, so lay the legal foundation, 
that these contempt citations would be up- 
held in the courts of law? Many think he 
did not. When these cases of Browder and 
Field were brought into the courts it was 
demonstrated that a proper foundation had 
not been laid by the committee’s general 
counsel, Mr. Edward P. Morgan. As a matter 
of fact, the courts found that Mr. Browder 
was most cooperative with Mr. Morgan.” 

I did not “allow” any Communists to ap- 
pear before the committee. They were called, 
as this record clearly reflects, by reason of 
Louis Budenz’ assertion that they would 
corroborate his testimony. 

How in the name of heaven could the 
counsel of any committee prevent a witness 
from committing contempt? 

It was I who recommended the witnesses 
be cited for contempt. 

Browder was not cited for contempt on the 
basis of his refusal to answer my questions, 
but for refusing to answer the questions of 
Senator HICKENLOOPER. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how I could have phrased questions 
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providing a predicate for contempt that were 
being asked by someone else. 

The courts did not find, as you state, that 
a proper foundation had not been laid by 
me for the contempt citations. The courts 
found that the refusal to answer and the 
claim of privilege against self-incrimination 
were such as to preclude conviction. 

Your statement that the courts found that 
“Mr. Browder was most cooperative with Mr. 
Morgan” is ludicrous. Browder answered 
my ugestions, if that be cooperation, then 
I suppose we will have to accept it, but I 
would certainly like to know when it became 
necessary for a counsel to render a witness 
uncooperative before he’s done his job. As 
a matter of fact, Senator McCartuy appeared 
at Browder's trial as a witness for Browder 
and testified that Browder had been “most 
cooperative,” not with me but with the 
chairman, Senator TyYDINGs. 

(9) You ask the question: 

“Did this now bellicose individual, who 
is threatening American businessmen, 
threaten the Communists when they were 
before him? No; the record is clear.” 

This question is meaningless since I have 
threatened nobody and have never considered 
it my job in this or any other position to 
do so. 

(10) Relative to the Pearl Harbor inquiry, 
you observe: 

“My memory extends back to the Pearl 
Harbor affair. Many called it the white- 
wash investigation. Who participated as 
counsel in that hearing? Was it not Ed- 
ward P. Morgan? Did he dig in and present 
all the facts? There have been grave doubts 
expressed as to that.” 

You may be interested to know that I 
was assigned by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, while 
still a member of the FBI, to assist the 
Pearl Harbor Committee at its request of 
Mr, Hoover for an FBI man to aid in the 
inquiry. 

I drafted the Pearl Harbor report. Two 
Republicans signed that report. I have no 
apologies to make concerning it, and no 
one as yet has come forth with a single fact 
to challenge one statement of mine in the 
report. If you have any such fact or facts, 
I would be glad to receive them. 

No man ever more conscientiously or ob- 
jectively plowed through a 10,000,000-word 
record than did I in drafting that report. 
What facts were not dug out and pre- 
sented? 

Senator, you have resorted to the tech- 
nique of asking questions without answer- 
ing them, but of effectively suggesting the 
answer you wish to convey by the context. 
I would like to ask you a great many ques- 
tions about your Senate speech but shall 
refrain from doing so in the knowledge that 
we both are adequately conscious of the 
answers to all of them. 

Like you, I am from the Midwest, where 
we have a deep and abiding conviction con- 
cerning man’s self-sufficiency and the free- 
enterprise system that has made us a great 
people. I did not seek this job, nor for that 
matter, either the Tydings or Pearl Harbor 
assignments. I am trying to do the best 
job I know how, and if you know anyone who 
would like to have my job, let me know, and 
I'll try to help him get it. 

I suppose I’ve been the victim of three 
rather unpleasant jobs, but I have no apolo- 
gies to make concerning what I have done 
or am doing on any one of them. 

I am not responsible for the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, but as long as I have a part in 
trying to implement it, you may be assured 
that, to the best of my ability, my responsi- 
bility will be discharged fearlessly, honestly, 
and fairly. 

Your statements concerning me have been 
widely broadcest. I, of course, have no 
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forum from which to answer the facts or to 
dispel the unfair implications of your re- 
marks among many who are unfamiliar with 
my long fight and crusade against commu- 
nism. Indeed, I wonder if attacks such as 
yours upon me are really meaningful or rele- 
vant to any issues before the Nation today. 

In my opinion, Senator, the greatest weap- 
on we have against communism or anything 
else is the truth. When we lose that weapon 
we shall have gone far down the road that 
has brought sorrow, death, and degradation 
to millions of people upon this earth within 
both our memories. 

I could not let your remarks go unan- 
swered on the record, and while the an- 
swer will be between you and me, I shall at 
least myself know, which is, after all, the 
important thing, that it has been done. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp P. Morcan, 
Director of Enforcement, 





The Twenty-eighth Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNS LVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a few re- 
marks I made in a radio broadcast from 
Station WCAU during the parade of the 
Twenty-eighth Division in Philadelphia 
on the 12th of November 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A few days ago the historic Twenty-eighth 
Division staged its final review at Camp 
Atterbury. 

It was a magnificent sight. It was a real 
inspiration. Those fine American boys, 
physically fit, mentally alert, and their minds 
imbued with the best American ideals, 
marched in perfect mass formation. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny day and as 
those 18,000 soldiers stretched into column, 
it made a spectacle that can never be for- 
gotten. 

With lines perfect and every man in step, 
the precision of months of training was 
shown in every movement. 

The units passed the reviewing stand 
marching to the grand music of such favor- 
ite tunes as Roll on Twenty-eighth, Khaki 
Bill, The Old Grey Mare, and Old Soldiers 
Never Die. 

The Twenty-eighth Division, first known 
by its Pennsylvania friends as the Keystone 
Division, then named the Iron Division by 
General Pershing, and then dubbed by the 
Germans as the Bloody Bucket Division, is 
making its third trip to Europe in less than 
a third of a century. 

It goes to protect freedom of the individ- 
ual. We pray that this time it may not have 
a casualty, but it goes with the support of 
every true American. 

Back of it is the spirit of its former mem- 
bers who have served in all our wars. 

To Maj. Gen. Daniel B. Strickler, the able 
and distinguished commander, and all his 
fine officers and men, we say “Godspeed” 
with all our hearts. We hope and pray that 


you may have a speedy and safe return to 
your loved ones, 
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Appropriations for Foreign Relief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS au, 
\e 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


r. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two letters which I send to 
the desk, and I suggest that those who 
are in favor of appropriating American 
money to foreign countries read these 
letters, which come from outstanding 
citizens. One, who lives in Oregon, is 
= old man who has worked hard all his 

e. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 10, 1952. 
Senator Lancer. 

Dear Sir: Received your pretty card and 
I thank you, and do appreciate it very much, 
and my thanks to your dear wife also. Have 
not been writing so much as my eyes are 
failing, and I use a magnifying glass to read, 
but in early March I will be 91 years old and 
can’t complain. Everyone tells me Iam won- 
derful for my age, Thanks to the dear Lord 
who gives me health and strength. I have a 
copy of the bill 1947 against liquor and hope 
you will introduce another against the liquor 
in television—so bad for the children to see 
women and men drinking, telling how good 
it is for you. 

I have worked many years and the State 
store I believe has done more to wreck homes 
than the old saloon ever did. I live across 
from a State store and I can see young 
women, two and three little tots go in. 
Sometimes they leave them outside. It is 
heart-rending. I hope this Congress does 
something about stopping the flow of liquor. 
If they don't, I hope the Democrats will be 
voted out next election and a good dry Re- 
publican in the President's chair. 

Wishing you every success, I remain, 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. Lizzie J. WITHINGTON. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 


January 11, 1952. 
Mr. LANGER, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: Happy New Year. God be 
with you. Dear Mr. LANGER, the Welfare 
Board of Valley City, N. Dak., took my old- 
age pension allowance away from me the first 
of January. We are three in the family— 
my wife, 12-year son, and myself. Someone 
is sore at us. It is someone in the welfare 
Office. Mr. LANGER, I came to Valley City in 
the year of 1906. I lived there until 1949. 
My children got married and moved to Port- 
land, Oreg. I could not take care of my 
family. I get a nice New Year’s present from 
the Welfare Board of Valley City, Barnes 
County, N. Dak. I did not have $1 to my 
name the first of January. Please help if you 
can. My son came here to get work so he 
could pay up his bills. He has a wife and 
three girls to take care of. I think he must 
be $1,000 in debt there. God be with you. 
Greet Mrs. Langer. 


Car E. FAGERSON. 





Promotion of World Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN ‘“ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the eminent writer, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, entitled “Promotion of World 
Health Essential in Fight On Reds,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, January 13. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROMOTION OF WoRLD HEALTH ESSENTIAL IN 
Ficut ON Reps—Vast GAIns ARE SHOWN 
AS RESULT OF UNITED STATES AID TO PEOPLES 
OF Many NATIONS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

In his state of the Union message on Wed- 
nesday, President Truman, discussing the 
point 4 program, said, “There is nothing of 
greater importance in our foreign policy. 
There is nothing that shows more clearly 
what we stand for, and what we want to 
achieve.” 

This statement is particularly true in the 
matter of international health, not only for 
the point 4 program under the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, but in our bi- 
lateral health activities under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and in our 
participation in the World Health Organi- 
zation. 

Last year the United States spent $40,000,- 
000 on these programs. We did this for two 
reasons: First, to protect ourselves against 
the incursion of disease from abroad; and, 
sécond, to remove the barrier against eco- 
nomic development that massive ill-health 
interposes in many areas of the world. Both 
our bilateral and multilateral international 
health programs are premised on recognition 
of the fact that sick men cannot be happy 
or productive. 

The opportunities for strengthening the 
free world through health activities are enor- 
mous. Nearly half of the world’s 2,000,000,- 
000 people are afflicted with diseases that 
can be prevented. More than 300,000,000 
persons each year suffer from malaria. In 
certain underdeveloped areas one-third of 
the population has syphilis; in some areas 
two-thirds of the people have trachoma. 
Yaws, African sleeping sickness, and other 
exotic diseases such as _ schistosomiasis, 
filariasis, and onchocerciasis are prevalent in 


some areas to a degree Americans cannot 
visualize. 


MANY CONTROLS AVAILABLE 

Yet, as Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, has said re- 
peatedly, there are methods for the control of 
all of these and many other diseases that 
prevent people throughout the world from 
being more economically productive. Ma- 
laria-carrying mosquitoes and other insects 
can be eliminated simply and inexpensively 
by DDT. Syphilis, yaws, and other infections 
can be controlled by antibiotics. Aureo- 
mycin applied to the eyes of a trachoma vic- 
tim results in dramatic improvement within 
a few days. The threadlike worms of filari- 
asis disappear in hours after oral adminis- 
tration of Hetrazan. Excellent results are 


Obtained in onchocerciasis with Seramin. 
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The fresh-water snails that transmit schisto- 
somiasis can be killed with chemicals. 

Although a relatively young organization, 
WHO already has had marked success, 
particularly in its “impact” programs such 
as malaria control. Malaria has stifled eco- 
nomic and social progress in the Tropics more 
than has any other disease. Now, however, 
with the perfection of the methods of resid- 
ual spraying of dwellings more than 50,v00,- 
000 persons throughout the tropical and 
semitropical regions of the world are pro- 
tected against malaria by DDT at an annual 
cost of 20 cents or less per capita. 


STRIKING IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


The economic and social results of these 
programs have been striking. In one remote 
corner of Bengal, rice production increased 
543 pounds to the acre after a malaria-con- 
trol program. In a formerly malarious dis- 
trict in Greece, the average gross income of 
local families doubled and the areas culti- 
vated increased by well over half. Within 
3 years in the Philippines industrial absen- 
tceism dropped from 33 percent a day to 
4 percent. 

Malaria control is but one example. Simi- 
lar economic returns are being derived from 
the control of infectious, parasitic, and nutri- 
tional-deficiency diseases, improved sanita- 
tion practices, maternal and child-welfare 

and the application of modern 
public-health practices. 

Although the United States participated 
in the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and 
the health activities of the League of Na- 
tions for many years, much of our present 
emphasis on public health outside the United 
States has resulted from our experience in 
World War II. During and after the war our 
military services faced enormous practical 
problems of civilian health in liberated or 
conquered areas. Our participation in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration gave us another opportunity to 
see the effect of the long-continued drain of 
preventable disease upon human resources. 

The keystone of our international health 
activities is our participation in the World 
Health Organization, in which 70 other na- 
tions are also active participants. Although 
active in its formation, the Communist bloc 
of nations withdrew from WHO 2 years ago. 
The United States not only has supported 
WHO strongly by paying about one-third of 
its regular budget but also has supplied 
highly qualified personnel. 

Supplementing the work of the WHO, 
our Nation is working bilaterally with a 
number of underdeveloped nations under 
the TCA, ECA, and institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs programs. In Burma, Public 
Health Service personnel under ECA are con- 
ducting venereal disease control, malaria 
control, environment sanitation, and nurse- 
training programs. Antibiotics and other 
Grugs are being furnished to Indochina, and 
80,000 persons have been treated with aureo- 
mycin in a trachoma-control project. 

Other ECA projects are making substantial 
contributions to the health of people in 
Greece, Formosa, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Turkey. Similar programs are 
being backed by the TCA in Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Iran, Liberia, and Jordan. In Latin America 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs has 
given graduate to 1,200 public- 
health workers in the United States and 6,000 
in Latin America and has constructed 85 
health centers, 154 water-supply systems, 64 
sewerage systems, and 74 hospitals. 

There probably is no other aspect of our 
mutual security program in which we have 
brought so much with so little. Forty mil- 
lion dollars is about the cost of 10 large jet 
bombers. Communism cannot be contained 
by military force alone. It thrives in the 
disease, hunger, and poverty that result in 


human suffering. Our hope in the future 
lies in improving the health, social, and eco- 
nomic status of the world's underprivileged 
people. 

In these programs to help people help 
themselves we are demonstrating to the 
world our belief in democracy and its bet- 
ter way of life. We are showing that free- 
com from disease and want can be attained 


without sacrificing political and social free- 
dom, 


State of the Union or Campaign-Time 
Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS} | 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER _, 
OF OHIO ¢ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman's report on the state of the 
Union was a political, campaign-time 
speech. The President served notice on 
the country that he is still determined to 
push his program of socializing and sub- 
sidizing despite the presence of far more 
pressing international and national 
problems. 

Although he asked us to place first 
things first, Mr. Truman’s effort to in- 
ject controversial secondary issues into 
the national picture is a poor contribu- 
tion to this program. It is well for the 
Nation that the President has now rec- 
ognized the vital importance of the Ko- 
rean war. He no longer refers to this 
struggle as a police action; but there 
has been no evidence whatever of the 
bipartisan foreign policy to which Mr. 
Truman made reference, in recent years. 
If such a policy is to be achieved beyond 
the paper stage, it is the President’s re- 
sponsibility to initiate it. 

Defense, the protection of the coun- 
try’s economic structure, and the fight 
against inflation are the mutual objec- 
tives of all politica] groups within our 
Nation. We should be concentrating 
on these achievements in this crucial 
year when electioneering often clouds 
the issues and dulls the mind. 


Reclamation in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \2 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Salt Lake Telegram of Decem- 
ber 19, 1951, be included in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt, no 
argument, that the future of the States 
which make up western America de- 
pends in large measure upon water. 
Since this section of the Nation has of 
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late come into its own industrially, aid- 
ing materially in the defense efforts of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
the water problems of the West become 
problems important to the entire Nation. 

Too often when matters of western 
reclamation come before this body west- 
erners and western lawmakers are ac- 
cused of trying to push through “pork 
barrel” legislation. I am proud, Mr. 
President, of Utah's position in this mat- 
ter. The facts, as set forth in the Salt 
Lake Telegram editorial, are worth 
bringing before those who may unjustly 
accuse the West of trying to spend Fed- 
eral funds needlessly. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


WE IN West NEep Not Be Backwarp 


It is a favorite tactic of some eastern and 
middle western Senators and Representa- 
tives to asail the reclamation projects con- 
structed in the West by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an unwarranted expenditure of 
national moneys for the benefit of a se- 
lected group of citizens. 

We are indebted to Clifford H. Stone, lead- 
ing reclamation authority of Colorado, for 
some statistics which effectively answer this 
cherge. 

Reclamation is a matter of putting water 
where it is wanted aud where it can be put 
to beneficial use. It is, of course, only one 
phase of the ggat-all problem of water use 
and control. A second phase is diverting 
water from where it isn’t wanted—in other 
words, controlling floods. Still another 
phase might be the development of rivers 
and inland waterways for navigational pur- 
poses. It might even be said that harbor 
works are a method of putting water to 
beneficial use. 

But let’s just stick to the control of wa- 
ter—either to put it on the land for irriga- 
tion purposes or to Keep it off the land for 
flood-control purposes. The one is a prob- 
lem affecting areas of the country with too 
little rainfall, the other affects areas with 
too much rainfall. In either case it is an 
Act of God problem. If we correct one im- 
balance of nature with Federal aid we can 
hardly deny that Federal aid is justified for 
correcting the other. 

And what is the situation on Federal ex- 
penditures for these water-control purposes? 

Mr. Stone’s figures show that Utah has re- 
ceived a smaller outright gift from the Fed- 
eral Government than any other State in 
the Union. 

Nonrepayable Federal expenditures in 
Utah for water conservation and control 
have amounted to only $1,062,000. In com- 
parison Louisiana has had nonrepayable 
Federal expenditures of %$436,000,000, Ten- 
nessee has had $284,000,000, Missouri $280,- 
000,000, California $262,000,000, and so on 
down the line of the States, with total Fed- 
eral outlays running to many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Nonrepayable expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment are far greater in Middle Western, 
Eastern, and Pacific Coast States than they 
are in the intermountain West. Even when 
Federal exp2nditures which are repayable 
over a per#i of years are included, the total 
outlay for tyre Intermountain States is only 
a little more than the total outlay in the 
single State of Tennessee. 

This is gtiod to have called to our atten- 
tion. We in the arid West need not be back- 
ward about ‘asking the Federal Government 
to help us with the financing and construc- 
tion of reclamation projccts. Our tax dol- 
lars have pid for many miles of levee and 
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othe. flood-control works along rivers else- 
wrere in this country. We have built power 
dams for Tennessee and Washington and a 
good many other States. We have paid for 
river dredging and inland waterways which 
have given cheap transportation to help the 
economies of scores of States. We have given 
our money to build breakwaters and make 
other improvements on harbors all around 
our seacoasts. 

All of that expenditure has been for the 
primary benefit of the areas directly con- 
cerned, and only indirectly for our benefit 
as a part of this great Nation. 

Turn about is fair play. 

The paltry $29,756,148 spent in Utah, all 
but a million dollars of which will be repaid 
t. the Government, is but a drop in the 
bucket compared vith the billions spent in 
other States. We have more than enough 
coming to build Echo Park Dam and the 
central Utah project. 


The Monsanto Chemical Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P.KEM | 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, one of the 
youthful giants of American industry, 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., of St. Louis, 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Since 1901 it has grown from a 
precarious $5,000 venture in a corner of 
a St. Louis warehouse into a corporation 
with some $250,000,000 in assets; 19,000 
employes; 28 plants in the United States, 
Canada, Britain, Australia, Mexico, 
Brazil, Japan, and Argentina. 

The anniversary issue of the Monsanto 
magazine contains two unusually 
thoughtful and challenging statements, 
“The First 50 Years,” by Edgar M. 
Queeny, chairman of the board, and 
“The Next 50 Years,” by Charles Allen 
Thomas, president. I ask unanimous 
consent to have these two statements 
printed in the Appendix of the Recoxrp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue First 50 Years 


(By Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, Monsanto Chemical Co.) 


Nineteen fifty-one is the twentieth cen- 
tury’s semicentennial. Within its first five 
decades, more changes have been wrought in 
man’s spirit, his thinking, his social and 
political organization than in any similar 
span in history. Ancient empires—Chinese, 
Turkish, German, Austro-Hungarian, Rus- 
sian—crumbled, their trappings almost for- 
gotten and memories of their culture and 
chivalry obscured by new dialectics and new 
shibboleths. New political forms have 
arisen. 

The status of woman in Europe and North 
America—relatively unchanged for ages— 
was transformed, her social parity with man 
accepted. Tremendous changes accom- 
panied the utilization of electrical and 
hydrocarbon power; the auto and airplane 
shrank our concept of distance; the tele- 
phone, radio, and television revolutionized 
communication. Life expectancy was 


lengthened; artificial rain wrung out of 
clouds. Finally, deep secrets of the organi- 
zation and behavior of matter itself were 
uncovered. Hence human existence, during 
both peace and war, becomes increasingly 
exciting and anomalistically, both more com- 
fortable and more hazardous. 

It is no coincidence that this has been a 
period, too, of intense organized research 
in exact sciences, and of extensive practical 
application of the findings. And the very 
year that gave birth to the century also 
gave birth to one of the first American in- 
stitutions to engage in the then infant 
sclence of organic chemistry—Monsanto— 
1951 is Monsanto’s semicentennial, too. 

It has been a privilege to live through 
these turbulent decades, experience their 
novel and rapid developments, and be asso- 
ciated with an industry which has partic- 
ipated in them. The experience promotes 
both great expectations and great appre- 
hensions. 

One of the greatest changes has been in 
the attitude of men toward scientific re- 
search. Appreciation of its accomplish- 
ments has lifted it from the occult and 
esoteric. The second half of the century 
will place even greater emphasis upon 
scientific research. Hence, when future 
periodic balances are struck, science’s con- 
tribution to man’s assets—and liabilities, 
too—may resemble the progression of sums 
on a logarithmic chart. The metamorphosis 
of man into the master of nature, but not 
of himself, has just begun. 


THe Next 50 Years 


(By Charles Allen Thomas, president, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.) 


I believe that man, having achieved un- 
paralleled mastery of the natural sciences 
during the past half century, will turn in- 
creasingly in the next 50 years to the study 
of himself and the control of his personal 
destiny. 

The United States spent $800,000,000 in 
1941 on scientific research, but this year 
it is spending $2,500,000,000. This national 
emphasis will have a profound impact on 
our civilization. Impressive advances in sci- 
ence will lead to a better understanding of 
body chemistry. : 

Great strides will be made in the fields 
of biochemistry and neurophysiology. To- 
day the scientist is gaining insight into con- 
trol of the degenerative diseases which cause 
men to wear out. Brilliant researches in 
steroid chemistry and allied fields, with their 
applications to body functions, will continue, 
resulting in healthier, longer lives. 

Hormones, those complex, powerful chem- 
icals secreted by the endocrine glands, which 
so influence man's feeling of well-being, will 
be further synthesized and more cogently 
applied. The virus, and such virus-caused 
diseases as the common cold and infantile 
paralysis, will be successfully checked. Can- 
cer will be controlled. The heart will pump 
longer. Neuropsychologists will learn how 
the mind functions during sleep and will 
solve the mystery of memory. All this adds 
up to the fact that we will have not only 
an older population, but one that is more 
robust with advancing age. 

With a greatly increased world population, 
there will be need for greater supplies of 
electrical power. I believe. that some have 
underrated American technological genius 
when they assert that atomic energy will not 
supply a significant proportion of the power 
needed for our increased production. Our 
engineers and technologists will see to it 
that valuable fissionable materials will be 
produced simultaneously with electrical en- 
ergy at a competitive cost. The breeder re- 
actor will be a reality and the disposal of 
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waste from our atomic reactors will. be con- 
trolled. 

The defeatist theory of Malthus will be 
disproved by great contributions to the 
knowledge of soil technology. Supplement- 
ing advances in insecticides, herbicides, and 
plant nutrients, greater advances are immi- 
nent for controlling the structure of soil to 
make more plant food available. Moisture 
will be retained, erosion checked. An acre 
of land will produce more in the future than 
today. And with all this, the desires of our 
population will change. 

The demand for material comforts and 
luxuries which science and industry have 
supplied so abundantly in the past will, of 
course, continue—but not at such an ac- 
celerated pace. Our pecple will gain a 
greater maturity. Man, with more leisure 
on his hands, will turn to cultral pursuits 
as an outlet for expression. With improved 
communications and faster transportation, 
the world will be more compressed and the 
answers to the problem of existing on this 
planet will not be founc in science and tech- 
nology alone, but in improving self-govern- 
ment, dissolving class prejudices, and pre- 
venting moral decay. Can we educate more 
of our people to a higher average mental age, 
realizing that one of the master keys to a 
successful democratic form of government is 
education? Will it be realized that the com- 
plex problems of government, of management 
and labor, of human relations cannot be ade- 
quately understood by slogans? Will dema- 
gogues become more transparent and a more 
responsible people beget a more responsible 
government? Can people of divergent cul- 
tural backgrounds be conditioned in lessons 
of tolerance to live together in peace? 

These are the questions that cry for an- 
swers in the next 50 years. The pessimist 
sees 0 solution and predicts the coming of 
sequential world wars which would divert 
most of human energy to destruction, I am 
optimistic, believing that freemen, when 
aroused, can solve t! e problems of the criti- 
cal periods ahead, rough as they may be, and 
achieve a world of peace. An ardent search 
for the answers will in itself bring a more 
enlightened spirit and an ennobled heart. 

But the choice is man’s. 


Greenwood Plan Succeeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 55 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the ae. 
wood plan is a national and interna- 
tional success after just a few months, 
following establishment of headquarters 
in Greenwood, S.C. The American peo- 
ple are waking up to the need of fight- 
ing communism with ideas. I hope that 
every community in America will join 
the Greenwood plan and give the aver- 
age citizen the opportunity to fight com- 
munism with his own ideas. Infor- 
mation about this plan can be obtained 
by writing the national director, Mr. 
Chauncey Lever, Federal Building, 
Greenwood, S. C. The Greenwood plan 
has the backing of leading Americans 
and is sponsored by the Crusade for 
Freedom. The following article on the 
Greenwood plan offers a suggestion 
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worthy of consideration by the Con- 

gress: 

[From the Wilmington (N. C.) Star-News] 
GREENWOOD PLAN SUCCEEDS 


The Greenwood plan, a means of collect- 
ing ideas from the man in the street for 
use in the war of words against Soviet Rus- 
sia, has succeeded in its first objective. 

The headquarters of the project were 
flooded with suggestions from people in 530 
communities representing every State in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
The next step is to try to place the pro- 
posals into effect in new efforts to pierce the 
iron curtain with freedom's message. 

The second broad objective of the Greene 
wood plan is to organize long-range com- 
munity-wide study groups to emphasize the 
difference between communism and democ- 
racy. If the same enthusiasm prevails as 
was present in the answer to the call for 
propaganda ideas, the Greenwood plan likely 
can be termed a complete success. 

The public's response to this appeal to par- 
ticipate in ideological warfare is new proof 
American people believe much can be ac- 
complished in taking the message of free- 
dom to Communist states. The welcome ac- 
corded the Greenwood plan indicates a strong 
public awareness to our shortcomings in 
propaganda and a desire for more effective 
use of this weapon. Communism has used 
it well. While the United States gave bil- 
lions of dollars and Russia only millions for 
relief and reconstruction of war-torn Europe, 
in most cases the Reds walked away with the 
larger part of credit among the people aided. 
We could and did take the lead in rehabili- 
tation in such countries as France, Italy 
and Greece, but we were nowhere near as 
successful in telling our story. 

Congress should note the success of the 
Greenwood plan and allow what has been 
done within it to be influential in future 
consideration of means of spreading democ- 
racy’s word throughout the world. Too 
little has been appropriated for such pro- 
grams as the Voice of America. Yet, the cold 
war is essentially a war of ideas. And ideas 
can be as effective as guns and tanks and 
ships in maintaining peace. 

What would be the most effective course 
for Congress to add dynamic force to Amer- 
ica’s message to the world? 

Financial assistance in putting into prac- 
tical use the excellent ideas coming out of 
the Greenwood plan. The organization is 
not extremely strong financially. Its ad- 
mirable accomplishments have been made on 
a “shoe-string budget.” Since it has shown 
what it can do, Congress should be glad to 
help finance, directly or otherwise, the prac- 
tical utilization of the sound proposals it 
obtained in the attempt to match Russia’s 
persuasion among the world’s peoples, 


Questions of the Week n\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER g 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if armis- 
tice talks in Korea succeed, are we ready 
to mount an all-out offensive? If armis- 
tice talks in Korea succeed, are we ready 
to throw a new force into Indochina or 
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Burma or any other place the Kremlin 
gremlins have picked for the next 
episode? 


Beyond the Line of Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


Fr > \ 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD I am inserting an article which 
appeared in the July 26, 1951, issue of 
the elegraph, published at 
Kotzebue, Alaska. That article tells of 
the remarkable devotion to duty of the 
postmistress of Noatak, Alaska, Mrs. 
Ethel Mills, who performed in a way that 
can bring nothing but the highest praise 
from all who read about her achieve- 
ment: 


Mrs. Ethel Mills, postmistress at the re- 
mote Arctic village of Noatak, and mother of 
eight children, received instructions from 
the Post Office Department to have her re- 
ports in the Anchorage office by the first of 
June. Mrs. Mills prepared the necessary re- 
ports and placed them in the out-going mail 
about May 15. 

But as is so often the case the scheduled 
mail plane did not arrive on its three-times- 
a-week schedule. The next schedule was 
also missed, and the next, and the next. 
When the airline had missed six consecutive 
schedules Mrs. Mills became worried. She 
might lose her job. The instructions had 
said to have the post-office reports in with- 
out fail. 

As her husband had already departed for 
the spring hunting camp at Sealing Point, 
30 miles away, and the other residents re- 
maining in the village were busy with their 
spring hunting, and as Noatak is now served 
by the scheduled airline and no other planes 
az2 allowed to fly to the village, Mrs. Mills 
decided to try to reach the coast by foot. 
She had not read the famous Arctic expert 
Father Hutbard’s story in Colliers maga- 
zine in which he described the troubles his 
expedition had in the same area, spending 
2 weeks going only 10 miles, under his per- 
sonal leadership. Nor had she heard his 
advice to the Army that travel on foot is 
absolately impossible in Alaska. 

Mrs. Mills had not heard of the expert’s 
warning, and set out on foot under the most 
unfavorable conditions, carrying her post- 
Office reports and cash in a bag on her back. 
As the snow was melting and soft, her snow 
shoes were a handicap and she abandoned 
them after 5 miles, and continued on, often 
in wet snow above her waist. 

After 38 hours of continuous travel, Mrs. 
Mills reached the southwest corner of the 
impassable valley and climbed the Igichuk 
Hills overlooking the Arctic Ocean and her 
husband’s hunting camp only 5 miles away. 
She was fortunate in being able to signal 
him from the hill, and he came for her with 
the dog team. 

Mré. Mills immediately dispatched her im- 
portant reports to Kotzebue via skin boat, 
and although they arrived a few days late, 
MS. Mills says she hopes the post-office man 
won't be mad at her. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY > 


OF INDIANA NY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News of Jan- 
uary 12, 1952: 


Dornc Our PLANNING Is GOVERNMENT GOAL 


One might think from some of the de- 
mands and suggestions coming these days 
from Federal Government leaders, that there 
was a great deal of contradiction among 
them. In too many instances, this would be 
true. But there are exceptions. 

For instance, President Truman, in his 
state of the Union message to Congress 
the other day, noted among the many defi- 
ciencies which he said the Government 
should correct for us, reported shortages in 
housing, hospitals and schools. 

The President expressed belief that these 
shortages are so serious that, despite the 
other numerous demands on the public 
treasury, he wants the Government to ap- 
propriate heavy sums for Federal aid in 
building more of them. 

At the same time, however, it just so hap- 
pens that one of the things that Federal 
economic mobilizers are planning to do is 
reduce the building of new homes, new 
schools, and new hospitals. 

About the same time that the President 
was expressing his views in his state of the 
Union speech, Defense Production Adminis- 
trator Fleischmann was putting out some 
rather grim news to those who wish to build 
their own homes, hospitals, and schools. 
Only those hospitals and schools that are 
critically needed can be started, and as for 
homes, Administrator Fleischmann says resi- 
dential construction this year can be only 
60 percent of the 1951 level. If our figures 
are correct, this would be about 650,000 new 
homes for the entire country. Previously 
Government officials had talked of some 
800,000 to 850,000 homes this year. 

Just to make it as brief as possible, Mr. 
Truman tells us that we are so short of 
these things that it is necessary to dip into 
the Treasury to get them, while the Produc- 
tion Administrator says we will not be per- 
mitted to spend our own money, and our own 
community’s money, for them. 

This is, of course, a silly contradiction. 
But Government leaders have an explanation 
for it. They tell us it’s because the ma- 
terials to build these things are in short 
supply. We just can’t have all the homes, 
schools, and hospitals we would like to have. 

That may explain why Mr. Fleischmann 
states we'll have to spend less of our own 
money for them this year, but it doesn’t 
explain why Mr. Truman thinks we must 
spent more tax money for them this year. 

The reason we can’t be permitted to spend 
more of our own money for what we want, 
but must spend more tax money for what 
the Government thinks we need, hasn't any- 
thing at all to do with war, defense, mo- 
bilization, shortages, or anything of that 
kind. It would seem that it’s simply the way 
the minds of our Government planners work. 

The actual reason we have to pay taxes 
to the Federal Government for these things 
instead of spending our own money for our 
own homes, or our local community's money 
for our own schools and hospitals, is that 
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we might not do these things to suit the 
Government's plans. 

If they were left to their own devices, 
some communities might want to spend their 
own money for hospitals or schools when, 
in the eyes of the planners, they are already 
better fixed than they ought to be. And 
some other community that ought to have 
a new school may not be willing to tax itself 
for one. And so, to set things right, the 
Federal planners have to be able to take 
tax money away from the first community 
to give it to the second. 

There’s another angle. Some community 
might want to take the scarcer amount of 
the scarce materials it is able to get and 
build a hospital, instead of a school, or vice 
versa. If the planners permitted very much 
of that to go on, their plans for the country’s 
hospitals and schools could be all upset. Of 
course, that wouldn't do at all. 

When we get right down to it, there's no 
actual contradiction between Mr. Truman's 
promises and Mr. Fleischmann’s program. 
The Government planners want us to have 
as many homes, schools, and hospitals as 
possible. They just want to be very certain 
that our money is spent for what they be- 
lieve we should have. Doing our planning 
for us—all of it—is the grand and socialistic 
goal of these planners. 


UAW-CIO Practical Program of Action 
To Keep America Strong—To Keep 
America at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


aA 


or Q. 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Sreaker, I 
feel that the attached resolution adopted 
unanimously by the conference of UAW- 
CIO leaders in Washington, D. C., on 
January 14, 1952, should be called to the 
careful attention of Congress. I there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Whereas both Government and industry 
must accept the full responsibility for the 
tragic situation which is robbing our mobi- 
lization effort of millions of productive man- 
hours and is causing untold hardship to hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers and their fam- 
ilies through needless and inexcusable un- 
employment at the very hour when our 
Nation is struggling to achieve maximum 
economic strength. Based upon conserva- 
tive estimates unemployment in the State 
of Michigan alone will exceed 250,000 during 
the first half of 1952. This represents a loss 
of approximately 45,000,000 man-hours per 
month, or a loss of 540,000,000 man-hours in 
a period of 1 year based upon a 40-hour week. 
The failure to date of mobilization officials 
and of management in the automotive in- 
dustry to dovetail defense work with civilian 
production in existing plants has resulted in 
this inexcusable and irretrievable loss of 
productive power—to say nothing of the 
hardship and heartbreaks being experienced 
by hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children who depend upon employment 
in this basic industry as a means for their 
livelihood. Failure to place defense work in 
civilian production plants at an early enough 
Gate and in sufficient volume to take up the 
slack in employment resulting from cure 
tailment in civilian production schedules, 
has, in effect, demobilized America’s most 
productive industry and placed its plant 


facilities, its machine-tools, and its workers 
on a stand-by basis for future civilian pro- 
duction; 

Whereas the critical shortage of copper, 
aluminum, steel, and other basic materials 
which is the major cause of economic dislo- 
cation and mass unemployment, results from 
the deliberate policy of planned scarcity 
practiced by the monopoly corporations. 
These corporations, wedded to the economics 
of monopoly and scarcity, have in their lust 
for greater profits refused to expand their 
basic productive capacity to the levels neces- 
sary to insure the security of our Nation and 
the economic well-being of its people. Their 
policy of “profits first and the country be 
damned” jeopardized our Nation at the time 
of Pearl Harbor and once again their planned 
economic deficits of basic materials place our 
country and the jops of our workers in 
jeopardy. The too little and too late expan- 
sion which these monopolistic corporations 
are now undertaking was not forthcoming 
until they were bribed by overgenerous tax 
amortization hand-outs authorized by Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the machine-tool industry by its 
refusal to expand its productive capacity 
until recently and then only after it had 
succeeded in hijacking increased prices out 
of the OPS, is primarily responsible for the 
serious machine-tool bottleneck which is de- 
laying our mobilization program and the re- 
employment of thousands of laid-off workers. 
On June 4, 1951, the UAW-CIO proposed a 
realistic and practical program for breaking 
the machine-tool bottleneck by utilizing the 
unused machine-building capacity of the 
auto, truck, and agricultural implement 
industries. At official, Government-called 
meetings, representatives of these industries 
admitted the feasibility of the basic ideas in 
this machine-tool advanced by the 
UAW-CIO. Yet, the machine-tool industry, 
securely entrenched behind a 2-year back- 
log of orders, has by manipulation and 
pressure, aided by the procurement agencies, 
succeeded in blocking the auto, truck, and 
agricultural implement industries from uti- 
lizing their facilities for the production of 
urgently needed machine tools for defense 
production. This inexcusable, selfish, and 
irresponsible action on the part of the ma- 
chine-tool industry has cost our defense 
mobilization efforts many months of valuable 
time and will prolong the hardships of un- 
employment to tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can families; and 

Whereas the military procurement agen- 
cies of the Government, acting as if they 
were a government unto themselves, have re- 
fused to place defense contracts with due 
consideration to the availability of both 
manpower and existing plant facilities. In 
general, the practice of the military procure- 
ment agencies not only reflects an attitude 
of calloused indifference to the welfare of 
American families affected by defense un- 
employment, but is unrealistic, shortsighted, 
and detrimental to the defense program as 
well because it does not take advantage of 
the tremendous productive capacity of basic 
civilian industries available by the dovetail- 
ir g of defense and civilian production within 
existing civilian plants. Unfortunately cer- 
tain management groups have been more 
than willing to encourage this kind of mili- 
tary procurement practice of keeping defense 
work out of the civilian plants in order to 
grab new plants, under the guise of the de- 
fense program, at bargain-basement prices at 
the taxpayers’ expense, located in areas to 
meet their post-emergency civilian plants. 
Military procurement agencies have at- 
tempted to escape their responsibility by hid- 
ing conveniently behind the question of com- 
petitive bids. No amount of Jegal technicali- 
ties can justify a continuation of a policy 
of saving pennies by competitive bids and 
wasting hundreds of millions of productive 
man-hours through unemployment. Mobili- 
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gation officials in charge of over-all mobiliza- 
tion direction, in permitting a continuation 
of these practices of the military procurement 
agencies in defiance of established policy of 
placing defense contracts with due regard to 
available manpower, are guilty of abdica- 
tion of their responsibility and authority; 
and 

Whereas the automotive industry is the 
main machine shop of the arsenal of democ- 
racy. In World War II, it produced the larg- 
est volume of the weapons that gave us the 
strength for victory. In the present crisis it 
is capable of making a comparable contribu- 
tion if the workers who are experienced and 
trained in the efficient utilization of the in- 
dustry’s productive facilities are given an 
opportunity. This can be done by dovetail- 
ing defense and civilian work in existing 
plants where the curtailment of civilian pro- 
duction schedules creates unused productive 
capacity and unused manpower resources. It 
will not be done, and the defense program will 
be robbed of this invaluable contribution, 
and thousands of workers will suffer the 
hardships of unemployment, if management 
is permitted to continue to place major de- 
fense contracts in plants other than the 
plants and areas in which manpower and 
machine-tool capacity are made available by 
reduction in civilian schedules; and 

Whereas the crisis that our country and 
other free countries of the world face may 
continue into the indefinite and unpre- 
dictable future. The ability of Stalin and 
the members of the Politburo to blow hot 
and cold, to talk peace one day and threaten 
aggression through a puppet or satellite na- 
tion the next is a part of their carefully 
calculated plan to disrupt and, if possible, 
to keep the American economy in a state of 
continuous dislocation and unbalance. The 
Kremlin knows and acts in the knowledge 
that the American economy is freedom’s 
greatest material asset. The disruption and 
weakening of the American economy is as 
important to the basic strategy of the Krem- 
lin es is a major military victory. The abil- 
ity to shift from civilian to military produc- 
tion and from military to civilian produc- 
tion as world conditions dictate with a mini- 
mum of economic dislocation, unemploy- 
ment, and loss of production is the key to 
America’s economic strength in the indefinite 
period ahead. This necessary flexibility in 
our economic structure can only be achieved 
if both defense and civilian production are 
located in plants or areas where workers can 
readily move from one job to another with- 
out loss of work as world developments re- 
quire. The practice of permitting companies 
to locate defense work in areas far removed 
from the plants where their normal civilian 
production is performed will inevitably re- 
sult in alternating dislocation and wide- 
spread unemployment. As defense produc- 
tion rises in one area causing a manpower 
shortage, civilian production would be cur- 
tailed in another area creating unemploy- 
ment. The wastage of manpower and the 
hardships involved to families would be com- 
pounded by creating housing problems, 
school problems, hospital problems, and 
many other shortages of community facili- 
ties which would further aggravate shortages 
of critical materials. To permit this separa- 
tion of defense production from civilian pro- 
duction plants is the shortest route to chaos 
and will seriously jeopardize the defense pro- 
gram. We must recognize that the health 
and the strength of the defense economy is 
inseparably interwoven with the health and 
strength of the civilian economy; 

Whereas the dovetailing of defense and 
civilian production in existing plants so that 
the production of both civilian and defense 
goods can be carried forward on a parallel 
or alternating basis is highly feasibie out 
practicable. In the period before Pear 
Harbor management representatives in the 
automotive industry insisted that the auto 
industry could not use its productive facili- 
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ties for the production of defense items. Yet, 
after Pearl Harbor, when faced with the 
compulsion of all-out war production and 
the discontinuance of civilian production, 
these same management representatives in 
the automotive industry proclaimed to the 
world their ingenuity by which they were 
able to adapt from 80 to 90 percent of their 
machines and productive capacity to the 
production of defense items. None of the 
technical and operational problems created 
by the integration of defense work in civilian 
production plants in a period of partial 
mobilization are insurmountable if the tech- 
nical know-how which the industry possesses 
is applied to this task to the same degree that 
the industry applies its know-how in the 
production of new models; 

Whereas the UAW-CIO raises these points 
and affixes responsibility not in the role of a 
Monday morning quarterback but as an 
organization which foresaw and forewarned 
both Government and industry about these 
problems. Ever since the end of the last war 
the UAW-CIO has repeatedly and consist- 
ently urged the expansion of our basic 
capacity to produce the very metals which 
are now in short supply. Our urging in this 
respect was supported by specific and prac- 
tical proposals by which our Nation could 
have overcome the shortages which are now 
plaguing our economy, delaying our defense 
program, and creating the tragic loss in un- 
employment and hardship. Eighteen months 
ago, in July of 1950, immediately following 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea, the UAW- 
CIO warned representatives of both Govern- 
ment and industry that material shortages 
would create widespread unemployment un- 
less the curtailment of civilian production 
were coordinated with the stepping up of 
defense production. The warnings that the 
UAW-CIO sounded 18 months ago were not 
heeded, nor were the practical proposals we 
advanced accepted. In response to cur warn- 
ings sounded 18 months ago that material 


shortages would cause widespread unem- 
ployment unless defense work were placed in 
the industry to take up the slack, executives 
in the auto industry accused the UAW-CIO 
of being alarmists and refused to meet for 
the purpose of discussing practical plans of 
avoiding economic dislocation and unem- 


ployment. They stated that they antici- 
pated no reduction in civilian employment 
and that therefore there was no need for 
integrating defense work with civilian work. 
This dangerous wishful thinking about the 
possibility of continuing business-as-usual 
in the period of defense mobilization was 
an important factor in bringing about the 
tragic lack of coordination of the reduc- 
tion in civilian production schedules with 
the stepping up of defense production 
schedules. Unfortunately nothing that can 
be done now can recapture the loss of valu- 
able months of time, but we can act now to 
prevent the situation from becoming more 
serious and thus minimize the economic 
hardship to thousands of families and avoid 
further economic loss to the defense 
program; 

Whereas at the conference in Washington 
on December 29, called by Mr. Charles Wil- 
son, Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, President Reuther of the UAW-CIO 
advanced certain proposals to alleviate the 
unemployment situation and specifically rec- 
ommended that automobile production be 
maintained at a level of 1,000,000 cars per 
quarter and truck production at a minimum 
of 250,000 per quarter for the first 9 months 
of 1952. This period of time could then be 
used to accelerate the placing of a sufficiently 
large volume of defense work into the areas 
distressed by unemployment and to permit 
the necessary tooling and plant rearrange- 
ments to absorb on defense work those work- 
ers displaced because of reduction in civilian 
production schedules; 

Whereas we must of necessity accelerate 
our efforts to expand our industrial base as 


it relates to our ability to produce more cop- 
per, aluminum, steel, and other critical 
metals. We must, however, put a stop to the 
efforts of certain management groups to ex- 
ploit the emergency by getting accelerated 
amortization certificates for the construction 
of nonessential plants, requiring a substan- 
tial amount of the very critical materials, 
the shortage of which is causing drastic re- 
duction of civilian production schedules and 
mass unemployment. A classic example of 
management's grabbing new nonessential 
plants disguised as essential defense sup- 
porting, is the construction with Govern- 
ment authorization of eight new battery 
plants at the very time that existing battery 
production capacity is not being fully uti- 
lized and workers in the existing battery 
plants are being laid off because of the short- 
age of lead. The battery example can be 
multiplied many, many times over; 

Whereas defense production and military 
requirements must of necessity have top 
priority over civilian production and civilian 
requirements. However, we must guard 
against the tendency of the military pro- 
curement agencies to overstate their require- 
ments and to request too much too soon of 
the critical materials in short supply. The 
military has as much a responsibility to con- 
serve these critical materials as do indus- 
tries engaged in civilian production. The 
use of critical materials for defense items, 
where substitution of less critical materials 
is possible and satisfactory, is as inexcusable 
as the wastage of these critical materials in 
any other phase of our national effort; 

Whereas in addition to taking effective 
steps to increase the total available supply 
of critical materials we can ease the critical 
shortages in copper, aluminum, and other 
materials by finding satisfactory substitutes, 
The establishment of a technical task force 
of top engineers, scientific and technical 
personnel of our country could coordinate 
and provide a technical clearinghouse for 
the pooling of all information in vhe field 
of developing satisfactory substitutes for 
critical materials and would accelerate our 
national effort to find such satisfactory sub- 
stitutes; 

Whereas an important source for increas- 
ing the available supply of aluminum, cop- 
per, steel, and other critical metals is the 
scrap in the alleys, attics, basements, and 
backyards of America. Reliance upon the 
business-as-usual scrap collecting methods 
of industry to date has failed to tap this im- 
portant source of additional critical mate- 
rials. A Nation-wide aggressive civilian and 
industrial scrap campaign, with real imagi- 
nation and over-all direction will get this 
critically needed material into our produc- 
tive stream, will strengthen our defense pro- 
gram and will protect the jobs of thousands 
of workers; 

Whereas despite every effort to get defense 
work into civilian production plants at the 
earliest possible date and in large enough 
volume to absorb laid-off workers, there will, 
of necessity, be a serious time lag during 
which hundreds of thousands of workers and 
their families will be faced with severe eco- 
nomic hardship. The cost of helping unem- 
ployed workers laid off as a result of defense 
mobilization policies must be charged toward 
the general cost of defending freedom. Un- 
employed workers are. faced now with the 
practical and realistic problem of paying 
their rent, feeding and clothing their fam- 
ilies, and meeting their utility bills and 
other inflated costs which go into maintain- 
ing a family in health and decency. This is 
a cost which must be shared by all citizens 
and not be borne exclusively by the families 
who are the victims of defense unemploy- 
ment. In January of 1951 the UAW-CIO 
urged President Truman to seek enactment of 
legislation to provide necessary Federal funds 
to supplement the inadequate State unem- 
ployment compensation benefits so that laid- 
off workers would receive the equivalent of 
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40 hours’ pay per week for the duration of 
their unemployment. Congress has provided 
subsidies for industry for new plants and 
machinery and liberal tax rebates which 
guarantee corporation profits during periods 
of conversion from civilian to defense pro- 
duction. Workers and their families, who 
have little reserves to carry them through 
extended periods of unemployment, are en- 
titled to Federal aid when they are laid off 
because of Government mobilization orders. 
In the long run, assistance to workers during 
the conversion period will effectuate a real 
saving, for it will insure that such workers 
will be available in the major industrial areas 
when they are needed on defense production. 
The need for action to supplement inade. 
quate State unemployment compensation 
benefits is immediate and compelling if hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, many of 
whom have already exhausted their inade- 
quate State benefits, are to be spared stark 
poverty and privation. The average worker 
finds it increasingly more difficult to pro- 
vide his family with the necessities of life 
even when he receives a pay check at the end 
of each week, and with prices of most essen- 
tials in the stratosphere, the hardships of 
unemployment are multiplied manyfold; 

Whereas the failure of both Government 
and industry to realistically meet the prob- 
lems of the mobilization period and avoid 
the growing unemployment has created in- 
security, confusion, and mistrust, and a gen- 
eral lack of confidence in the efforts of our 
country to mobilize to meet the threat of 
Communist tyranny. Unemployment weak- 
ens democracy and strengthens totalitarian- 
ism. Hitler made the most of unemploy- 
ment in his rise to power. The Communists 
also know how to exploit the problem of un- 
employment. It is understandable how 
workers thrown out of work and without 
adequate means of supporting their families 
can easily become the victims of those forces 
who are more interested in exploiting the 
problems of unemployment than in solving 
them. 

Certain forces outside of our union are 
again attempting to seize upon the feeling 
of insecurity and uncertainty that unem- 
ployment has created, in an effort to make 
political capital of the present problems by 
raising the impractical and unrealistic de- 
mand for a 30-hour week with 40 hours’ pay 
at this time. 

The struggle for a shorter workweek with 
a living wage is one of labor’s major goals. 
It is therefore understandable how honest 
workers can, in this period of unemployment, 
sincerely believe that the demand for a 30- 
hour week at 40 hours’ pay is the answer to 
their problem. The outside political forces 
who initiated this move are attempting to 
exploit the problems of unemployment in 
their efforts to spread disruption and divi- 
sion in order to weaken our defense-mobili- 
zation program. These are the same political 
forces who owe their allegiance to the Soviet 
Union and who, in the period before Hitler 
invaded Russia, made every attempt to sab- 
otage our mobilization effort. Following the 
break up of the Hitler-Stalin pact and the 
invasion of Russia by Hitler, these same out- 
side political forces were then willing to put 
every hard-earned trade-union gain on the 
altar of sacrifice in their complete desire to 
serve the Soviet Union. 

The Communist Party, following Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia, launched a campaign to 
put piecework in every shop, and, before the 
party line shifted, they were advocating a 
no-strike pledge for 5 years after the war. A 
careful study of the Communist Daily Work- 
er and other Communist publications will 
show conclusively that the demand for a 
30-hour week with 40 hours’ pay was engi- . 
neered at this time by the Communists for 
the purpose of creating discontent and con- 
fusion and to weaken the efforts of the union 
to carry out its practical program to deal 
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with unemployment and at the same time 
to strengthen the mobilization effort. 

The membership of the UAW-CIO will see 
through this Communist maneuver as they 
have seen through other Communist maneu- 
vers. The membership of the UAW-CIO un- 
derstands clearly that the fight for a 30-hour 
week with 40 hours’ pay must be launched at 
a time when the whole American labor 
movement can mobilize its total united 
strength behind such a demand, as was done 
in the historic struggle for the 8-hour day. 

The struggle for a 30-hour week with 40 
hours’ pay can be carried forward successfully 
only if it is launched when our technical 
productive capacity has advanced to the point 
which enables us to create sufficient wealth 
to guarantee a higher living standard than 
we currently have on the basis of a shorter 
workweek. To launch such a demand at a 
time when our Nation is faced with a na- 
tional emergency and when employment 
levels are high due to defense production and 
the increasing requirements of the armed 
services is dangerously unrealistic, irrespon- 
sible, and is contrary to the best interests of 
our members and the efforts of our country 
to defend itself. 

The UAW-CIO therefore repudiates this 
approach to our present problems because it 
will neither solve the problems of unemploy- 
ment nor will it strengthen our ability as a 
nation to meet the threat of Communist 
tyranny. The UAW-CIO is unwilling to dis- 
sipate its energies and resources in the pur- 
suit of an impractical, politically motivated 
demand for a 30-hour week with 40 hours’ 
pay at this time. We are determined to con- 
centrate all our efforts in support of the 
practical program which the UAW-CIO has 
adopted to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment, to maintain our living standards, and 
to strengthen our Nation and the free world 
to meet the threat of Communist aggression: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference represent- 
ing local unions of the UAW-CIO who are 
experiencing defense unemployment en- 
dorses the following program of action ad- 
vanced by the international union: 

1. Enact a Federal unemployment compen- 
sation bill: Defense mobiization policies are 
responsible for lay-offs. Congress has acted 
to protect corporations—it must act now to 
protect laid off workers and their families. 

2. Continue essential civilian production 
until defense jobs are available: Keep peo- 
ple at work making the things we need. 
Rush defense jobs into civilian production 
plants to balance cuts in civilian production, 

3. Dovetail defense and civilian work in 
existing plants: Make defense jobs avail- 
able earlier. Minimize the need for new 
machines and new plants by fully utilizing 
existing civilian plants for both defense and 
civilian production. 

4. Place defense contracts on a negotiated 
basis: Stop saving pennies by competitive 
bids and wasting millions of lost productive 
man-hours through unemployment. Put 
the defense jobs where the trained work- 
ers are available and waiting for work. 

5. Break the machine-tool bottleneck: 
Use the tools we have to make the tools we 
need. The automobile, truck, and agricul- 
ture implement plants can build Bullards, 
mills, lathes, and other machine-tools. 

6. Establish a technical task force on crit- 
ical materials: Stop the waste of critical 
materials which is robbing workers of their 
jobs. Save critical materials by finding sat- 
isfactory substitutes. 

7. Initiative Nation-wide scrap campaign: 
Collection of copper, aluminum, and steel 
scrap in the backyards and alleys of Amer- 
ica means putting people to work in the 
plants of America. 

8. Free the American economy from the 
strangle hold of monopoly and scarcity: 
Expand basic productive capacity of copper, 
aluminum, steel, and other scarce metals. 


Stop wasting critical metals by nonessential 
plant construction; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress to 
take immediate action to provide Federal 
funds to supplement inadequate State un- 
employment compensation benefits and to 
extend such benefits where they have been 
exhausted to provide laid-off workers with 
the equivalent of 40 hours’ pay per week unr 
til defense jobs are available. Congress has 
given corporations, who do not need help, 
special tax rebates, accelerated amortization 
provisions, and other generous concessions. 
Congress now has the responsibility to act 
immediately to help unemployed workers 
and their families who do need help; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we call upon President Tru- 
man and the defense mobilization officials 
and military procurement agencies to get 
out of the talking stage and take the neces- 
sary action to bring about the speediest pos- 
sible reemployment of laid-off workers by 
carrying out the specific and constructive 
proposals set forth above; be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon management 
representatives in the automotive industry 
to lend their wholehearted support and co- 
operation in carrying out the constructive 
proposals advanced by the UAW-CIO with 
respect to putting a large enough volume of 
defense production into civilian production 
plants to absorb the unemployed at the 
earliest possible date, and to join with the 
UAW-CIO in urging Congress to enact legis- 
lation to provide Federal supplementation 
of inadequate State unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Management cannot 
escape its moral obligation to the unem- 
ployed workers and their families in this 
present crisis. Workers will judge the sin- 
cerity of management spokesmen by man- 
agement’s willingness to translate lip service 
imto specific and tangible support to efforts 
to get adequate unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions for laid-off workers and their 
families; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this conference calls upon 
all UAW-CIO local unions to join forces in 
mobilizing the broadest possible support 
among UAW-CIO members and in the com- 
munities in which they live, for the support 
of the UAW-CIO’s practical program of ac- 
tion, anc further instructs the international 
officers of the UAW-CIO to contact other 
labor and community groups nationally to 
mobilize the maximum public support for 


this program. ~- 


Statehood Now oS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E.L. BARTLETT ‘ 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it is timely, because it has great 
force, and because it proposes that 
which is only fair and reasonable, I in- 
sert the leading editorial from the Jan- 
uary 14 issue of the Washington Daily 
News: 

Let’s Maxe Ir 50 

Members of Congress soon will have an 
opportunity to show how firmly they believe 
in democratic processes for all Americans. 
They can get the present session off to a 
notable start by admitting Alaska and Ha- 
waii as the forty-ninth and fiftieth States 

the Union. 

The peoples of these Territories are as 
American as those of any State, and they 

have deserved full citizenship. They 
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have fought and died for our country, they 
pay taxes on the same basis as mainland resi- 
dents and they are subject to the same kind 
of government. 

Their value as defense outposts will be en- 
hanced by giving them equal standing with 
the rest of the country, and their opportuni- 
ties for progressive development will be 


‘stimulated. 


Main objections from opponents of state- 
hood for these Territories are based on poli- 
tics. But at the moment Alaska happens to 
be Democratic and Hawaii Republican. So 
neither party would gain or lose advantage 
in admitting both at the same time. 

It has been 40 years since any new States 
have been admitted to the Union. The in- 
habitants of Alaska and Hawaii long since 
have earned their right to live and vote as 
other free Americans, 


Representatives of Foreign Governments 
in the Press Galleries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article deserves the attention of 
every Member of this Congress. This 
article is signed by three of America’s 
most outstanding journalists. They are 
men who are real Americans and always 
place the welfare of our country first. 
FINDINGS OF THE WASHINGTON COMMITTEE OF 

THE AMERICAN Socrery or NEWSPAPER EpI- 

TORS ON THE SUBJECT OF AN EXCHANGE OF 

Letrers WITH THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Press GALLERIES 


Acting by your instruction and under d ‘e 
of September 20, 1951, the Washington coi.- 
mittee of ASNE submitted to the standing 
committee of correspondents governing the 
congressional Press Galleries a brief on the 
subject of representatives of foreign goverx- 
ments enjoying the privileges of the press 
galleries. 

In our brief we quoted rule 3 of the present 
rules governing the galleries, which states 
that membership shall be limited to bona 
fide correspondents of repute in their pro- 
fession. We also quoted the affidavit form 
signed by all applicants which specifically 
barred foreign governments or any represent- 
ative thereof. We suggested that the Tass 
Nows Agency, in particular, does not qualify 
under either of these reqirements. We 
suggested that the issue was of suiflicient 
importance to justify a referendum amcng 
all members of the Press Galleries. 

Under date of September 27, the stand- 
ing committee replied that it disagreed 
unanimously with our position on this mat- 
ter, particularly with the suggestion that 
the Tass Agency gallery privileges be with- 
drawn. In explanation, the standing com- 
mittee contended that the rules vest broad 
authority in the standing committee, and 
it did not address itself to the question of 
how or why the representatives of the Tass 
Agency may be considered bona fide corre- 
spondents of repute in their profession. 

As for the affidavit form, the s com- 
mittee described it as “obsolete,” acknowl- 
edged that it should be reviewed and revised, 
and declared its intent of doing so before 
admissions are accepted for the next session 
of Congress. The standing committee said 
it saw no reason for a referendum on the 
question. Our findings follow: 
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1. Admission to the Press Galleries of Con- 
gress is by virtue of a connection with a 
daily newspaper—it is not personal. Hence, 
any question that arises over the conduct 
of the Congressional Press Galleries is not 
necessarily an individual matter, nor is the 
impact of the rules confined to the corre- 
spondents themselves. So long as the names 
of American daily newspapers are used and 
correspondents vote by \irtue of the posi- 
tions they hold on the newspapers, editors 
of American newspapers which are repre- 
sented in the Congressional Press Galleries’ 
lists have a responsible interest in the gal- 
leries. 

2. The correspondence between the Wash- 
ington Committee of the ASNE and the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents of 
the Congressional Press Galleries reveals 
practices on the part of successive standing 
committees which, unless changed, may 
prove embarrassing to the American daily 
newspapers represented in the Congressional 
Press Galleries. 

Following is a list of some of the prac- 
tices to which the attention of the board 
of directors of the ASNE is invited: 

(..) The published rules of the Congres- 
sional Press Galleries have been disregarded 
by standing committees for several years 
through the admission of representatives of 
foreign governments, though the published 
rules up to 1950 have explicitly forbidden 
such admission. 

(B) Such deviation from the published 
rules has not been submitted to a vote of 
the members of the Congressional Press Gal- 
leries. No constitution and bylaws have 
been drawn up to govern the conduct of the 
galleries or to cover the rights of members. 
(The ‘Canadian Parliamentary Press Gallery 
has such a constitution and bylaws.) 

(Cj Our standing committees at times 
have relied upon guidance by the Depart- 
ment of State. There is no provision in 
the ~ules requiring consultation with the 
Department of State in enforcing the rules 
of the Congressional Press Galleries. A re- 
cent letter by the standing committee re- 
quested the opinion of the Department of 
State as to whether or not to admit or reject 
certain applicants. 

3. Examination of the correspondence of 
the standing committee available to us dis- 
closes a number of pc ints which show clearly 
that the rules are not uniformly enforced. 

4. The standing committee in its public 
statement of September 24, 1951, comment- 
ing on our letter of September 5, says: 

“Membership of foreign correspondents in 
the Press Galleries of Congress is consistent 
with the American concept of a free press.” 

Our committee has not dissented from the 
concept that foreign correspondents shall 
be represented in the Press Galleries. 

The standing committee in the same pub- 
lic statement, however, says: 

“Traditionally the standing committee has 
accepted the credentials of foreign applicants 
when satisfied that they are bona fide repre- 
sentatives of the press of their country. This 
practice has been followed regardless of 
whether or not these agencies have been con- 
trolled, influenced, or subsidized by their gov- 
ernments. Tass and other agencies which 
are registered under the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act are permitted to operate freely 
in the United States.” 

Apparently the definition “bona fide repre- 
sentatives of the press of their country,’ has 
been followed prior to the Eighty-first Con- 
gress in disregard of the then-existing rules, 
which prohibited the admission of anyone 
who represented a foreign government. The 
Tass representatives even stated on their ap- 
plications, both before and after 1950, that 
they were in fact employed by the Russian 
Government. Despite that admission, they 
were accepted into the Press Galleries. 

It will be noted that the rules which place 
upon the standing committee the respon- 


sibility of establishing who is or who is not 
a “bona fide” correspondent are now in- 
terpreted to mean bona fide in his own coun- 
try and not necessarily with respect to such 
qualifications as are recognized in the United 
States. 

5. The standing committee has accepted 
not only the applications of Tass, but also 
the applications of the China News Service, 
the Central News Agency of China, France 
Press—even though these are all registered 
under the Foreign Agents Act, as is the Tass 
agency. 

6. The important change made in the rules 
in January 1950 is that the standing com- 
mittee now considered itself as having juris- 
diction to admit or reject merely on the basis 
of whether an applicant is or is not a bona 
fide correspondent. If the rules are to be in- 
terpreted to mean that the applicants are 
“bona fide representatives of the press of 
their country,” then no qualification at all is 
necessary, but simply the word of a foreign 
government that it desires to send to our 
Press Galleries any representative it chooses. 
The question of whether the Tass Agency 
representatives are “bona fide” correspond- 
ents, and indeed, whether the representa- 
tives of any other governmental agencies are 
“bona fide” correspondents, is one of fact. 
We have no evidence that any investigation 
was conducted by the standing committees to 
ascertain whether or not these correspond- 
ents were qualified, or, as the new rules say, 
whether they were “bona fide correspondents 
of repute in their profession.” 

7. The chief of the Tass agency is re- 
ported to be an airplane engineer. The 
question of whether he is or is not a bona 
fide correspondent is one for the standing 
committee to determine. It is reported that 
most of the copy Tass sends from the United 
States to Soviet Russia is not published in 
any newspapers there but is intended for 
and is used primarily by various departments 
and bureaus of the Soviet Government. 
The FBI is currently conducting a check 
of Tass files and messages, in accordance 
with the law requiring agents of foreign 
governments to submit their records for 
inspection. 

8. Membership in the Congressional Press 
Galleries of the United States bears with it 
prestige throughout official Washington and 
also throughout the world. The Canadian 
press gallery, guided largely by the precedent 
established by the United States Press Gal- 
leries, admitted the Tass representative in 
1950. 

In a letter written by our Press Gallery 
on January 13, 1950, to the Canadian press 
gallery, the standing committee says: 

“The Department of State keeps the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents ad- 
vised on presence in this country and in 
Washington of reporters for publications in 
other countries. Admittance of such re- 
porters normally is hinged upon State De- 
partment request, after the embassy of the 
government in Washington passes the word 
through that line.” 

Here we have evidence from the standing 
committee itself that it does not act on its 
own, but admittance normally is hinged 
upon State Department and foreign govern- 
ment requests. This is certainly a transfer 
of responsibility which the rules of the Con- 
gressional Press Galleries do not seem to 
require. In the same letter sent by our 


standing committee to the parliamentary | 


press gallery in Ottawa, the following state- 
ment was made: 

“The fact is that American public officials 
are aware of the presence of Tass reporters 
in the galleries and in news conferences. 
They may, therefore, gage their comments 
and disclosures with a full knowledge of the 
potential distribution of anything they say.” 

What this means, of course, in practice, is 
that the American public officials are some- 
times involuntarily restrained and limited in 


what they can say to trustworthy American 
correspondents because of the presence of 
Tass representatives in their news confer- 
ences. The free flow of information to the 
American press is thus at times impeded. 

Officials in the executive branch of our 
Government in their news conferences usu- 
ally feel obligated to admit anyone who has 
been given admission by the Congressional 
Press Galleries. 

9. It is a fact that Americans who are 
“bona fide newspapermen of repute in their 
profession,” but who are also employed by 
business interests, are excluded from the 
Congressional Press Galleries. 

There is no question about the wisdom of 
the rules concerning press agents. These 
rules have prevailed ever since a member of 
the Press Galleries was discovered to have 
been leaking information concerning pend- 
ing subsidy legislation to foreign shipping 
interests many years ago. After that scan- 
dal, Congressional Press Galleries adopted 
rules designed to keep their rolls clean and 
to separate the sheep from the goats. 

To separate these press agents and propa- 
gandists with an ax to grind from the “bona 
fide correspondents” has been considered a 
worthy purpose on the domestic side, and 
we see no reason why this rule should not 
also be our objective with reference to for- 
eign correspondents. 

The issue has been befogged by the argu- 
ment that to exclude the Tass representa- 
tives from the Press Galleries would be to 
abridge freedom of the press and the free 
flow of information. Everybody knows that 
membership in the Press Galleries is not the 
sole means of getting information in the 
United States by any foreign correspondents. 
A much larger number of correspondents are 
not members of the Press Galleries than are 
at present admitted. 

It is argued by the standing committee in 
its letter of September 27 to our commit- 
tee, that to exclude the representatives of 
Tass now, therefore, would be a “token ges- 
ture.” Yet, it is not a “token gesture” that 
we read about in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, las‘; 
month, when the Argentine newspapers un- 
der Peron's contr¢l were barred from mem- 
bership. 

It is also apparently not just a “token ges- 
ture” when we learn that the International 
Press Institute, which is being formed un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, plans not to include 
the press of Soviet Russia. 

In its public statement of September 24, 
1951, the standing committee says: 

“We subscribe to the aims of American 
journalistic leaders who have been working 
toward a freer exchange of information 
among the peoples and countries of the 
world.” 

But have American journalistic leaders 
been in the habit of approving Government- 
distorted and Government-controlled news- 
papers, and Government-controlled news 
agencies? Since when has this become the 
aim of American journalistic leaders, and in 
what particular documents can we find any 
approval by American journalistic leaders of 
that concept of a controlled press which is 
now held by the Soviet Government? 

10. There are certain inconsistencies in the 
operation of the three Press Galleries in 
Washington—the Newspaper Gallery, the 
Radio Gallery, and the Periodical Press Gal- 
lery—all of which galleries derive their au- 
thority from Congress. Thus the Periodical 
Press Gallery and the Radio Gallery still con- 
tain in their rules the same prohibition 
against foreign-government representatives 
that were embodied in the rules for the Press 
Gallery for daily newspapers prior to the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

The British Broadcasting Corp. is a mem- 
ber of the Radio Gallery, but the British 
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Broadcasting Corp. is not Operated as a gov- 
ernmental agency. It is a separate corpo- 
ration to which the London Government has 
given a monopoly in radio broadcasting. The 
British Government does not take any re- 
sponsibility whatsoever for the news pro- 
grams carried over the British broadcasting 


™m. 

11. Our Press Galleries under the present 
system do not provide any method of refer- 
endum or appeal fromm the decisions of the 
five members of the standing committee. 
There ought to be some means provided in 
the bylaws whereby at any time the rulings 
made by the standing committee can be 
automatically appealed to the membership 
itself. Otherwise, all power is vested in the 
five correspondents who happen to be serv- 
ing at the time. 

12. If the principle is approved by our 
Press Galleries that foreign correspondents 
shall be admitted, irrespective of the nature 
of the agencies that sent them to the United 
States, at least some reciprocal privileges to 
American correspondents abroad might well 
be obtained. A special section could readily 
be set aside in our galleries for foreign gov- 
ernment press representatives and separate 
rules could be adopted governing the ad- 
mission of such corespondents, provided all 
the American correspondents were given 
similar facilities and free access to the news 
in the other countries, as well as freedom 
to move about in those countries, such as we 
grant in the United States. 

The principle of reciprocity has been fol- 
lowed for many years by our own Govern- 
ment in connection with tariff concessions 
and trade advantages to other countries. 
Landing rights for aviation are often granted 
on a reciprocal basis. Cable and radio sta- 
tions and other communication facilities 
are permitted on a basis of reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and other countries. 

It is not a token gesture which was under- 
taken just 3 weeks ago by the Government 
of Great Britain in closing the Soviet 
monitoring service in London. It was rec- 
ognized that other monitoring services of a 
commercial nature were available to the 
British press, but the British Government 
anounced that, inasmuch as reciprocal priv- 
ileges had not been given the British Gov- 
ernment to monitor broadcasts in Moscow, 
there would be no further monitoring per- 
mitted to the Soviet Government in London. 

13. The standing committee of corre- 
spondents, aided by the newspapers repre- 
sented in the Press Galleries, should be urged 
by the ASNE to set up some machinery of 
their own to determine whether or not a 
foreign correspondent is bona fide. 

Otherwise, foreign representatives could 
masquerade as bona fide newspapermen 
and perform functions considered close to 
espionage. For our standing committees to 
wash their hands of all responsibility for 
determining who is or who is not a bona 
fide correspondent is not to perform a task 
of vital importance. 

Since Congress relies on the newspapers, 
through their accredited correspondents in 
Washington, to perform with due diligence 
the duties involved in admitting or reject- 
ing applicants to the Press Galleries, mem- 
bership in the galleries plainly involves a 
solemn responsibility. The membership 
cards which are issued to all applicants ad- 
mitted to the galleries—and which the 
Tass representatives now carry as credentials 
everywhere in the United States—contain 
on their faces an engraved heading captioned 
“The United States Senate and House of 
Representatives,” and these cards are signed 
with a facsimile signature of Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Represeniatives, and 
the facsimile signature of Car. HAYDEN, 
‘ chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate. 

Credentials such as these are issued on 
the assumption that the press correspond- 


ents themselves, to whom the duty of ad- 
mitting or rejecting all correspondents has 
been delegated, have performed their duty 
to Congress. 
THe WasnincTron CoMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NeEewspaPer Eprrors, 
Water Strong, Chairman. 
Joun C. Henry. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 


Should Prove a Stimulant to Small 
Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL.EVINS 2. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress was 
the enactment of legislation establishing 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. This achievement was most grati- 
fying to the members of the House Small 
Business Committee, as well as to the 
many thousands of operators of small 
concerns throughout the United States. 
The members of the committee and the 
businessmen whose interests the com- 
mittee seeks to safeguard and stimulate 
see in this service an active and dynamic 
force for equalization of business oppor- 
tunities particularly in this period of 
high military production. The Presi- 
dent has appointed and the Senate con- 
firmed the Honorable Telford Taylor as 
Administrator of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, and Mr. Taylor 
is active and aggressive in the perform- 
ance of his new duties. In order for 
the Congress to become acquainted with 
Mr. Taylor’s work, I include with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the first address made by Mr. Taylor fol- 
lowing his initiation as SPD Adminis- 
trator. 

The address is as follows: 

ApprRESs By TELFoRD TaYLOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINIS- 
TRATION, BEFORE THE SMALLER BusiNess As- 
SOCIATION OF NEw ENGLAND, INc., HOTEL 
SraTLer, Boston, Mass., Octroser 22, 1951 


The most important part of my meeting 
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As soon as some of the basic organizational) 
problems of the new agency have been dealt 
with, I hope to make similar trips to other 
parts of the country. But I am especially 
pleased that I have had this chance, at the 
very outset and before any of the inevitable 
mistakes have been made, to come to Boston. 
My parents were both born and raised here, 
and my grandfathers were both Boston busi- 
nessmen—small-business men. So my family 
roots are here, and my upbringing and edu- 
cation has been in the New England tradi- 
tion. 

But this occasion is fitting for other than 
personal reasons. Historically, New England 
is the cradle of our industrial and commer- 
cial life. It was here that the pattern was 
set. No other region of our country offers 
as rich and varied an example of small busi- 
ness activity as New England. Of its busi- 
ness enterprises, 85 percent employs less 
than 100 workers and 94 percent less than 
500. New England business is almost synon- 
ymous with small business. 

New England, therefore, typifies the small 
business tradition and contribution. But, 
of course, this is a Nation-wide problem. 
I happen to be an up-State New Yorker by 
birth and rearing, and a New York City 
lawyer by profession. New York City is 
stereotyped as the citadel of big business and 
bankers. But it is also a great center of 
small business. And it goes without say- 
ing that, throughout the rest of the country, 
North, West, and South—small business is a 
vital organ of our national economy. 

There is no mystery, therefore, about the 
basis for the Federal Government’s concern 
for the continued health and welfare of small 
business. For many years the Department 
of Commerce has laid great emphasis on the 
needs of small business, and has served them 
well. The emergency defense agencies have 
established small-business sections or offices 
to assist small business. What, then, is the 
reason for a new anc independent agency? 

I think the reasons Congress had in mind 
in enacting the law which established the 
SDPA are quite clear from the House and 
Senate hearings and reports. Despite the 
best efforts and good will of all concerned, 
procurement under the current partial mo- 
bilization program has shown a definite 
trend toward concentration in the very 
iargest manufacturing corporations. I do 
not want to bore you with a lot of figures, or 
to pretend that I have a lot of figures at my 
command so soon after taking office. But, 
according to the latest figures released by 
the Munitions Board, the dollar volume of 
defense contracts awarded to small com- 
panies has declined from 24.5 percent in the 
fiscal year 1950 to 21 percent in the fiscal 
year 1951—a decline of nearly 15 percent. 
The proportion of prime defense contracts 
allocated to the largest corporations— 
whether you take the largest 10, or 20, or 
50—is far higher than it was during the re- 
cent war. 

Hand in hand with this trend toward con- 
centration of procurement, we are now facing 
increasing shortages of materials. Only 10 
days ago NPA Administrator Manly Fieisch- 
mann said that so far as the first and second 
quarters of next year are concerned, the out- 
look is, to use his word, “dismal.” He went 
further, and told a group of Senators and 
Congressmen, members of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees and Banking and Currency 
Committees of both Houses, that: ‘The cuts 
that we have made will mean that there 
will be localized unemployment, loss of 
_profits to many manufacturers of non- 
essential civilian goods and the actual clos- 
ing down of plants which cannot operate on 
the limited supplies of aluminum, copper, 
and steel which will be made available to 
them. We have hoped to hold such un- 
happy developments to a minimum, but 
—. is no dodging the fact that many will 

urt.” 
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Now, no new agency is going to be able 
to end the international tensions which give 
rise to these difficulties and dislocations. 
Nor is it going to be able to transmute wish 
into fact and discover large quantities of 
steel, copper, or aluminum when our actual 
supplies are in fact stretched to the limit. 
But I think Congress felt, and rightly, that 
the problems which are now swarming 
around the head of the small-business man, 
like so many bees, call for a creation of an 
agency whose sole and exclusive function 
will be to grapple with these problems and 
to be the spokesman of and claimant for 
small business. That is the way I envisage 
this job, and I know that is the way Con- 
gress envisioned it. The support for this 
agency was impressively broad and com- 
pletely nonpartisan in both Houses of Con- 
gress. More than 50 Senators—Democrats, 
Republicans, easterners, westerners, and 
southerners—sponsored the legislation in the 
Senate. In the House, where the Small 
Business Committee and the Banking and 
Currency Committee have been so alert to 
small business interests, the unanimity was 
equally impressive. And the basis of this 
unanimity was, I am sure, the desire to have 
a focus of responsibility in an agency with 
no duties whatsoever other than to speak 
and claim for small business. As one of the 
Senators who has been most active in this 
field told me, “I am tired of beating on a 
score of administrative heads. I want one 
head to beat on.” And then he made a sig- 
nificant gesture. 

Now this is all very well, but the question 
remains, What is inside the head that the 
Senator proposes to beat upon? I did not 
pretend to the Congress, and I will not pre- 
tend here, that I have broad or long-con- 
tinued experience with business, large or 
small. During most of the past 10 years I 
have been overseas. Nevertheless, both in 
my law practice and my earlier Government 
experience, I have repeatedly been brought 
into contact with small-business problems 
and, I think, have developed at least an ap- 
proach and a sympathy. In my law practice 
I have represented small businesses in the 
fields of electronics and communications and 
prepared food. Until I took this Federal 
Office, I was a director of a small develop- 
mental electronics company in New York 
City. Before the war, when I served as gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission, I became deeply involved in 
small-business problems in the radio field. 
Much of what the Commission did at that 
time was for the purpose of preserving the 
health and independence of the small radio 
stations. So I can assure you that I am 
approaching this task with enthusiasm and a 
firm belief in its importance. And I hope to 
compensate for my lack of expertness with 
the help of associates and colleagues who are 
better qualified in that respect, and by fre- 
quent consultation with associations such as 
yours. 

I am not going to take your time with a 
Clause-by-clause description of the SDPA 
legislative provisions and authority. I im- 
agine that most of you are pretty familiar 
with the law already. Obviously, our task 
during the next few weeks will be to as- 
semble the nucleus of an organization geared 
to serve small-business men. I am deter- 
mined, as I know Congress is, that business- 
men shall not have to run to Washington 
with all their problems. We want to be on 
the spot to help, and I have had many valu- 
able suggestions from your association with 
respect to decentralization and regional 
representation. 

It will be my purpose to assemble a lean, 
rather than a fat, organization. Manpower 
and talent are at a premium today just as 
much as steel and copper. The success of 
this new agency is not going to be gaged by 
its size or how much noise it makes. I hope 
that the agency will come to be respected for 
its economy of operation as well as for its 
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sincerity of purpose to accomplish the ends 
for which Congress designed it. 

The temper of the SDPA, therefore, will 
be determined but not combative. It will be 
a combination of a lubricant and a stimu- 
lant. This is not going to be any holy war 
between big business and small business. 
There is no reason for conflict; there is every 
reason for cooperation. Big business and 
small business are dependent upon each 
other for mutual health and, indeed, sur- 
vival. The concept of a supple, flexible, and 
competitive economic structure is deeply im- 
bedded in our law and is a vital element of 
our political tradition, irrespective of parti- 
san considerations. Monopoly means death 
to free enterprise, and inevitably leads to the 
internal decay of the monopoly itself. 

These things I feel very deeply, and I have 
had abundant opportunity to observe the 
unhappy results which ensue under a mono- 
lithic, totalitarian economy. Germany un- 
der Hitler went through a period of economic 
mobilization just before the war which the 
Nazis called the 4-year plan. Nearly 75 per- 
cent of the procurement under the 4-year 
plan fell to a single gigantic combine—the 
I. G. Farben Chemicals group. The Farben 
Chemists produced wonderful formulas and 
learned how to turn German coal into the 
gasoline and rubber and explosives which 
Germany so desperately lacked and needed. 
But Germany paid a terrible price for this 
concentration of indus-rial power, in eco- 
nomic as well as political and human terms. 
We cannot afford to go down this road, and 
if we do we shall end in defeat through our 
own short-sightedness, at the hands of the 
very forces against which our defense efforts 
are directed. 

Least of all is it the purpose of the new 
SDPA to obstruct or delay the defense pro- 
gram. On the contrary, its purpose is to sup- 
port and strengthen defense production by 
expanding ‘ts resources and giving wider 
scope and fuller opportunity for the contri- 
bution of ideas and products that small 
business can make. By this very process, we 
can also insure that the strains and stresses 
of defense production do not work a funda- 
mental dislocation of our economic struc- 
ture and throw it out of balance in a way 
that would soon be harmful to the defense 
program itself and ultimately fatal to the 
national welfare. 

The purposes of the Small Defense Plants 
Administratio1 are, therefore, not only in 
line with but an integral part of our politi- 
cal and economical tradition. They are 
highly conservative, in the best and most 
precise meaning of that much abused word. 

I know, therefore, that New England busi- 
nessmen, large and small, will welcome the 
new agency and support its }.urposes. It is 
here in New England that the free-enterprise 
tradition struck root and has found its most 
eloquent expression. I want to thank all of 

you for the invaluable support which you 
have already given the agency, no less than 
for the courtesy and hospitality with which 
I have been received. I am returning to 
Washington taking great comfort in the re- 
alization that we have formed a partner- 
ship, a conservative partnership, which will 
go far to ensure the success of this under- 
taking. 





America Can Outproduce Worldy % 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER & 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are accustomed to extravagant 
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statements on tHe production front. But 
the record lends credence to the most 
superlative superlatives in the lexicon. 
In the last quarterly report submitted 
by our Defense Mobilization Director, the 
picture of our performance emerges in 
its broadest outlines. 

From the beginning of the Korean 
war to the end of December 1951, Amer- 
ican manufacturers turned out and de- 
livered $20,000,000,000 worth of materials 
to the Nation's military services. Deliv- 
eries have been stepped up to a rate of 
$2,000,000,000 per month, and an addi- 
tional $40,000,000,000 of contracts are 
still on order. No less than 35 percent 
of the metal industry is operating on an 
all-out military basis; our atomic energy 
output is almost entirely military in its 
present phase, and has already reached 
a capitalization of some $5,000,000,000; 
our steel production has already reached 
108,000,000 tons, with prospects of 
rising to 120,000,000 tons by the end of 
1952. 

An interesting commentary on the 
whole production outlook is the revela- 
tion that in 1951, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which has been a regular target of 
labor leaders’ hostilities, strikes con- 
sumed only one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the estimated working time of the Na- 
tion’s working force. 








Soldiers in Combat Thirst for Leader- 
ship—Leadership That Will Bring Them 
Back Alive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent to extend remarks 
made in debate in support of the 10- 
percent increase for all uniformed mili- 
tary personnel, I should like to note the 
following: 

To those who would unwittingly in- 
troduce issues in debate deprecating the 
value of leadership in battle, I observe 
that one of the marks of a commanding 
officer is his ability not only to accom- 
plish a mission, but to do it with econ- 
omy of force. How many men were 
slaughtered as a result of his planning? 
How many men were alive when he sat 
on his objective? 

We hear much of the need for supply 
economy in the armed services, of the 
need for judging and promoting the 
military for efficient and economical pro- 
curement and maintenance practices. 
But rarely a voice rises in the land to 
judge and promote an officer for his 
ability to lead men in battle at the small- 
est loss in life. 

Let mothers and fathers of boys in 
service, or about to go into service, take 
heed. Let them be on guard against 
those who would sweat out leadership 
by putting it on a ta’ penny, ha’ penny 
basis. 

Soldiers in combat thirst for leader- 
ship, leadership that will help them 
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accomplish their mission and come back 
alive. 

What price a dead soldier son or hus- 
band? What value a commanding of- 
ficer with a keen sense of economy of 
force? 

For the above reasons I voted for the 
straight 10-percent pay increase for all 
uniformed service personnel, without 
discrimination against those who lead in 
battle. 

However, I would be derelict to gloss 
over the need to wipe out the inequities 
that now exist for the families of en- 
listed and company grade personnel in 
the matter of subsistence and rental 
allowances. 

Must stones be pillows? Hardtack be 
fare? Especially in days when buying 
food is like going to the jewelry store? 


President Truman’s Speech to National 
Women’s Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK... ( 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 
President Truman’s address to the Na- 
tional Women’s Democratic Club in 
Washington, D. C., the evening of No- 
vember 20, 1951: 


[From the New York Times of 
November 21, 1951] 


Text or TruMAN’s SPEECH TO NATIONAL 
Women’s Democratic CLUB 


I am glad to be here tonight. 

You know, I just fiew up here from Key 
West, and I’m going to fiy back down there 
tomorrow. I have left Washington a good 
many times for a one-night stand somewhere 
else, but this is the first time I have ever 
come to Washington for that purpose. 

I want you to know I am happy to do it. 
I am delighted to speak to this crowd of 
Democrats—especially at a dinner given by 
such a fine group of Democratic women. 
Besides, Mrs. Truman made this engagement 
for the two of us; and when I have a date 
with her, I keep it. 

I've been having an interesting time at 
Key West—and have been doing some things 
that I don't have time for in Washington. 
For one thing, I have been getting some 
extra sleep. You know, the President has so 
much work to do that it keeps him busy 
all day and most of the night. 

Down at Key West I have also had more 
time than usual to think about some of the 
things that lie ahead of us. 

One of th~ things I have been thinking 
about is next year’s election. I am sure 
that is a matter of considerable interest to 
all of your people here tonight. It’s a mat- 
ter of considerable interest to me, too, and 
that’s what I want to talk to you about. 


BROAD PICTURE SOUGHT 


I'm not going to make any announcement 
about who the candidate will be, although I 
do have some ideas on that subject. What 
I want to talk about tonight is the broad pic- 
ture of what this election means. I want 
to talk about where this Nation stands in the 
world and about what the future holds in 
store for us. I want to impress upon you, if I 


can, just how important that election next 
year will be. 

In a Presidential election we do more than 
choose between the candidates: We also 
choose a course of action for our country to 
follow in the next 4 years. That is a matter 
for everyone of us to consider very seriously 
and, I am sure, prayerfully. A wise choice 
can do much to insure the prosperity and 
security of our Nation. A mistake in a Presi- 
dential election can cause the country untold 
harm. 

You remember what happened in 1920. 
When the people voted for Harding, that 
meant a tremendous change in the course 
the United States was following. It meant 
that we turned our backs on the new-born 
League of Nations. It meant that we tried 
to isolate ourselves—we simply shut our eyes 
to the international facts of life. 

Well, it didn’t work. The United States 
was a major world power in 1920, even if it 
did not act like one. I think most people 
now recognize that the country chose the 
wrong course in 1920 and that choosing the 
wrong course then had a lot to do with the 
eventual necessity of fighting the Second 
World War. 

Now, that is an example of why a Presi- 
dential election in this country is so vitally 
important. It affects the future of every 
citizen and our national position in the 
world. I hope that we will never repeat the 
mistake of 1920. 

The course America chooses in 1952 will 
be even more important than the choice in 
1920. That is because of the great change 
which has taken place in our position among 
the nations of the world. 

We have now achieved a position of leader- 
ship in the world that gives us opportunities 
and responsibilities never before equaled in 
human history. 

I think we should all understand that. 
There is so much carping criticism nowadays 
about what’s wrong with the country that 
People don’t seem to 
what's right with the country. 
on every hand: “The trouble with the 
try today is this” and “The trouble 
country is that.” We ought to 
~ while and spend a little time 

So far as the United States 
We can all be proud of 
the condition it is in 
of course, have 


stitutions intact. This country today stands 
at the highest point in its history. 


PROUD OF MORAL STAND 


One of the things that gives me the great- 
est Lae is our moral position before the 
world. 

We are taking the lead in a great crusade 
for peace. 

We are giving our unfaltering support to 
the United Nations because it is the world’s 
best hope for peace. 

We are striving mightily to build a firm 
structure of international law and order, so 
that wars shall be no more. 

We are using our strength, not to take 
advantage of the rest of mankind, but to 
help them—help them to help themselves. 
We are working for a better future for the 
whole world. We are doing that because 
we know the welfare of all men will con- 
tribute to world peace. We know that help- 
ing others is the best way—probably the 
only way—to achieve a better future for 
ourselves. 

In this endeavor, we have already had re- 
sults. We have halted the economic and 
social decline which so gravely threatened 
the civilization of Western Europe. We have 
thrown back lawless aggression in Korea, 
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We have curbed the creeping menace of 
Communist subversion that was attacking 
one country after another around the world. 

It is still too early to say exactly what 
the outcome of this great effort will be. But 
we can be sure that if we had not acted as 
we did, many of the countries that are free 
today would have long since vanished be- 
hind the iron curtain to become slaves to 
dictatorship. 

If we had followed this kind of course 
back in the years after the First World War— 
if we had accepted our international respon- 
sibilities at that time—the Second World 
War could have been prevented. 

This time, I believe deeply that we are 
following the right course, and that we can 
and will be successful in preventing another 
world conflict. 

If we are successful, a great age—an age 
of great achievements for mankind—lies 
ahead of us. It is a wonderful picture. 
When I think about it, I wish I were begin- 
ning my life all over again. 

Science and invention are opening up new 
possibilities that are simply fantastic. 
Atomic energy, which is such a danger to the 
world now, can bring marvelous benefits 
when it is turned to peaceful uses. Medi- 
cal science is discovering new ways to im- 
prove health and cure disease. Scientists 
are constantly finding means to get more and 
better production from our farms and 
industries. 

These advances in technology will help 
to make possible great social advances. 
More and more of our people can have better 
educations, better homes, better health, and 
greater security. A happier life can be 
brought within the reach of all our citizens, 
and I hope of all people in the world. 

These new discoveries should make it im- 
possible to liberate millions of men and 
women in other lands from the terrible bur- 
dens of disease and poverty that now hold 
them down. 

These are some of the things that are 
within our reach. 

When we think about next year's election 
we ought to place it in this perspective. We 
ought not to think about that election just 
as a matter of parties or candidates, we 
ought to think about it in terms of what it 
will mean to our national prosperity, to our 
efforts for peace, to our chance of realizing 
all our opportunities in the years ahead. 

When you think about it like that, I be- 
HMeve you will understand why I say we 
ought to pray over it. 


NATIONAL INTEREST FIRST 


As Democrats, we naturally want to win 
the election. But in making our fight we 
must put the national interest ahead of 
everything else. 

I hope that the foreign policy of the United 
States will not become a partisan political 
issue in the campaign. I believe in a bi- 
partisan approach to foreign policy. I don't 
want to give foreign interests, of any kind, 
the opportunity to enter into our domestic 
politics, and try to set Americans against 
one another. Partisan politics ought to stop 
at the water's edge. 

Since I have been President, I have sought 
to steer a straight course of handling foreign 
policy matters on the sole basis of the na- 
tional interest. The people I have chosen to 
fill the major Government positions con- 
cerned with foreign policy have been picked 
solely on merit, without regard to party 
label. In making important decisions on for- 
eign policy I have consulted regularly with 
leaders of both parties—Democrats and Re- 

alike. 

For my part, I want to keep it that way— 
I want to keep our foreign policy out of 
domestic politics. I am happy to say that 
there are many patriotic Republicans who 
have the same view of this question. They 
have gladly given of their wisdom and their 
help because they put the country first. I 
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might add that these are the Republicans— 
in Congress and out—who know most about 
foreign affairs. 

But I am sorry to say that there is another 
group of Republicans—a group who want to 
put foreign policy into domestic politics. 
They want to play with dynamite, and they 
may have their way. I don’t know how the 
Republican convention will decide the mat- 
ter next July. 

FOREIGN POLICY BEST ISSUE 


We can meet this issue if it comes. If 
the Republicans do make foreign policy an 
issue in the campaign, it will be the best 
issue the Democratic Party has. We can 
stand on our record on foreign policy, and 
our achievements in the struggle for peace. 
If the Republican Party takes the fatal step, 
and decides to throw our program for world 
peace into the midst of a political fight, I 
am sure that the Republican Party will be 
overwhelmingly repudiated by the people. 

This is no time to play petty politics with 
the Nation's safety, and the people of this 
country will surely rise up against the po- 
litical party that attempts to do it. 

But whether or not foreign policy is made 
an issue, the campaign next year will be a 
hard fight. There will be loud Republican 
voices trying to destroy our faith in our- 
selves and in our present course of action as 
a nation. 

There will be a deliberate attempt to mis- 
represent the basic facts. The bitter par- 
tisan, backward-looking Old Guard will try 
to belittle our progress and prosperity at 
home. They will try to discredit the effort 
we are making to bring about peace. They 
will try to destroy our hope in the “ision of 
the future that leads us on. 

The attack will be well organized—and 
well financed. We've had a sample in the 
congressional elections of last year. We saw 
how the special interests poured money into 
Ohio last year to elect a Republican Senator. 
Now they will be thinking that if money 
can win an election in Ohio maybe money 
can win a national election. I venture to 
predict that there is going to be more money 
spent in trying to defeat the Democratic 
Party next year than has ever before been 
spent in any election in the history of this 
Republic. 


ART OF MISREPRESENTATION 


And that is not all. The opposition is 
sure to be fully equipped with slick public 
relations counselors and gigantic national 
advertising campaigns. The art of misrepre- 
sentation can be expected to reach new 
heights. 

We saw some samples of that last year, 
too. Do you remember what happened in 
Maryland? It was all described in sworn 
testimony before a Senate committee. Use 
the big-doubt technique, they said. First, 
tell a lie to create the doubt, and then use 
all the tricks of propaganda to exploit it. 
Isn't that a come-down for the party of 
Abraham Lincoln? 

But they tried it—and they managed to 
fool the people. So they are sure to try it 
again—lies and smears. Maryland is not the 
only place they tried it. “ook at what they 
did to Senator Elbert Thomas in Utah. 
There never was a better man than Elbert 
Thomas, But did that keep the Republicans 
from conducting a dirty smear campaign 
to defeat him? It did not. 

Now, because they got away with it once, 
they think they can do it again. Now they 
are going to try it on a national scale. 

I do not expect the Democratic Party to 
take that kind of attack lying down. I do 
not expect my party to run away from a fight, 

We won't stoop to character assassination 
as the Republicans practiced it in 1950. And 
we won’t have the enormous slush funds 
they will have. 

But we will have some things the Repub- 
licans won't have. We will have the record 





and the issues. The truth and the facts 
will be on our side. If we get the truth and 
the facts before the people—if we make sure 
they know what the real issues are—then 
the people will be on our side, too. 

The American people have a lot of common 
sense. They know what they want, and they 
will not be fooled for long by any political 
confidence men or sleight-of-hand artists. 


WOULD STAND FIRM 


The way to meet the Republican campaign 
is to stand firm, and to fight for what we be- 
lieve is right. I believe the Democratic 
Party can win and I believe it will win—be- 
cause it is following the course which cor- 
responds most truly to what the American 
people deeply feel and believe. 

The Democratic Party stands for the peo- 
ple, and for progressive policies. It is the 
party that recognizes the needs of the people, 
and works to meet those needs. 

I have seen the Democrstic Party do more 
for this country in recent years than any 
party ever did in all our history. I have 
seen prosperity restored, liberty strength- 
ened, incomes increased, and opportunities 
enlarged. I have seen all this done because 
of the progressive ideals of the Democratic 
Party—and because the Democratic Party 
has put those ideals into action. 

I believe in those ideals. 

I believe in them because I know the pur- 
pose of government is to serve the people— 
all the people, and not just those who have 
money and power. 

And I believe the Democrstic Party has 
what it takes to lead the American people in 
the great struggle we are making for peace 
and human progress. 

If we stand firm and fight for our ideals 
with courage and with faith in the future, I 
have no doubt that the American people will 
choose the Democratic Party to lead this Re- 
public toward prosperity at home and peace 
in the world. 





Blackmdil on the Grand Scale? 


ai 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER € 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
weird psychological quirks of the dic- 
tatorships of modern times is their 
dogged insistence on observing legal for- 
malities. Wherever they have gone, 
they have required deeds to be issued for 
the forced sale of lands, so that confisca- 
tion masqueraded as purchase; they 
have printed worthless currency with 
which to buy what they chose to steal. 

Now the system is being refined with 
new business angles. Americans are be- 
ing used as pawns in the international 
game. Oatis in Czechoslovakia, Vogeler, 
and the four American fliers in Hungary 
are well-known cases. But behind the 
curtain, there are others who are seek- 
ing frantically to get back to the United 
States. In Poland, there are almost 
3,000 United States citizens. Czecho- 
slovakia has more than 400. Hungary is 
holding more than 500 American citizens 
who wish to leave. Rumania restrains 
340 Americans who want to go home. 
Bulgaria and China are still holding 
Americans under surveillance, if not in 
jail. 
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The possibilities of deals opened by 
our recent experience with Hungary are 
staggering. Our Government's prece- 
dent in paying for the release of our 
fliers, humanitarian though it was, may 
well put some unpleasant ideas into the 
unpleasant minds of some of the most 
unpleasant people ever to seize power 
in many a generation of distressing Eu- 
ropean affairs. 





Can the Farms Be Socialized in 
Washington? 
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or 


KON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a respected 
constituent has recently forwarded an 
article from the Public Service maga- M 
zine which bears the title “Can the Farms 
Be Socialized in Washington?” My 
friend has requested that I have this 
interesting argument inserted in the 
RECorD, and I am pleased to do so. The 
author, Mr. Albert Gruber, supports a 
contention with which many in my 
State will disagree but his point of view 
is deserving of a very wide audience. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
by Mr. Gruber be printed in the Ap- 
rendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CAN THE FARMS BE SOCIALIZED IN 
WASHINGTON? 


(By Albert Gruber, professional engineer) 


I am not a farmer and probably never will 
become one, but for many years I have had 
riany opportunities to observe the activi- 
ties of the farmer, the farmer organizations, 
and the changes in his status here in the 
inland empire. 

That I am not a farmer is probably of 
very little significance in this day and age 
and should not disqualify me as some kind 
of an expert on agrarian reforms should I 
cloose to assemble my observations on 
farming and farmers. After securing enough 
prestige and political know-how and sup- 
port to sell these observations to the law- 
makers, I could thus impose reforms on the 
rural populace as a means to promote the 
general welfare under the guise of raising 
th2 living standards of the many at the ex- 
pense of only a few of the more ambitious 
and successful farmers in this region. 

Now, ‘n order to qualify as an expert, I 
presume it is only necessary to state my ob- 
servations, list my conclusions, and put 
forth the agrarian reforms that would follow 
from these observations and conclusions. 

I have observed, over a period of many 
years, that from 60 to 70 percent of my in- 
come has been paid out for food and clothing, 
both of which originate on a farm. This 
production is the direct result of the nat- 
ural resources of the soil, the climate, and 
the natural elements of the region; therefore, 
I can conclude that these products should be 
made available to me at the cost of produc- 
tion since the natural resources are a funda- 
mental part of my birthright as an American 
citizen, and no one should make a profit from 
those things that basically belong to me. 
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Nowadays our Government tells us that 
our natural resources should not be used by 
an individual or a corporation in order to 
make a profit. Therefore, I must conclude 
that the farmer should not be allowed to 
own natural resources or facilities and cer- 
tainly not to use them as a means for making 
a profit. Removal of profit from any pro- 
ductive operation suggests a necessity for 
the owning and operating of such facilities 
by groups of individuals whose interests are 
invested only in economical and inexpensive 
production and distribution of commodities. 

Group ownership of farms and the neces- 
sary facilities would not be detrimental to 
anyone, as the farmer would continue to 
work on the properties, in which he would 
retain a share and receive regular pay as an 
operation of the properties. Thus, he would 
be guaranteed an average family income 
without the need for subsidies, price controls, 
etc., and without the heavy burden of prop- 
erty taxes and other expenses incidental to 
private ownership and private enterprise 
operation. 

Prices of commodities could be sufficiently 
increased to provide some payments in lieu 
of taxes, with a tax paid on all commodities 
delivered outside the area in which they 
were produced. This system could eliminate 
the necessity for payments of subsidies by 
the Government in order to control prices 
or production, since costs would be only 
relative values determined by area planning 
in advance of the need for materials. 


REMOVE ALL PROFITS FROM PRODUCTION 


All profits would be removed from the most 
expensive items of man’s existence; namely, 
food and clothing. This would be a direct 
means for opening wide the avenues to in- 
duce new industries to come into the area 
where the most expensive items of produc- 
tion, raw materials and labor, would be avail- 
able at low cost as established by Federal or 
State yardsticks scattered throughout impor- 
tant regions in the Nation. 

Raw materials would be inexpensive be- 
cause profit could be removed from its pro- 
duction. Labor would be inexpensive be- 
cause workmen would require less pay when 
60 to 70 percent of their needs are eliminated 
by their food and clothing bills. Because of 
these cost advantages, factories would rush 
to the area with bigger and better produc- 
tion of aluminum, magnesium, food, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, etc., all of which would re- 
sult in large excess profits that could be im- 
mediately drained off to produce higher liv- 
ing standards for every individual in the 
Nation. 

Farmers, workers, and business people—in 
fact, everyone—would be benefited, for they 
would all have a predetermined standard of 
living where the average of all would be ex- 
pected to be higher than that existing to- 
day. Of course, the higher standard of liv- 
ing would be achieved at the expense of only 
a few, which few would have reduced stand- 
ards. These few could be considered as too 
thrifty or to energetic in their belief in the 
outmoded system of individual enterprise 
for legitimate profit, which had almost be- 
come an axiom in the first 150 years of 
American prosperity. 

ORGANIZE SUPER-P. A. D.’S 


Now, I arrive at the easy part of this dis- 
cussion; that is, “How can all of this be ac- 
complished?” It could be accomplished very 
simply, I think, by having our State legisla- 
ture pass a law which would permit the or- 
ganization of county-wide public agrarian 
districts throughout the State with these 
P. A. D.’s privileged by law to combine into 
larger districts or super-P. A. D.’s under the 
single management of elected commissioners. 

These P. A. D. organizations would offer 
many advantages, not obvious at first glance, 
but upon a little reflection, they stand out 
far in excess of the disadvantages that might 


be pointed out by nonbelievers in the system. 
All county P. A. D.’s and super-P. A. D.'s 
could be headed by city people or labor 
groups who would have a limited knowledge 
of the farming business. So, quite naturally, 
they ‘vould be well qualified to operate such 
a@ system by establishing policies that might 
result in untold savings to the general ).ub- 
lic. They would be imbued with fresh ideas 
new to the agricultural business and could 
thus escape from the orthodox farming meth- 
ods which have the inherent fault of requir- 
ing a profit, if continued. The city-trained 
commissioner would not be restricted by old 
ideas, and his business training and experi- 
ence would add something to the science of 
farming, because his experiences and obser- 
vations would always have been so far from 
the trees that he could more plainly see the 
forest. 

These elected commissioners would still 
have available all of the Government and 
State farm agencies and experts to advise the 
farmer. However, this advice could be 
screened and summarized in reports to apply 
on area-wide without the consent 
of the farmer who would be relieved of the 


necessity for becoming informed about 


ing methods and processes. 
Acquisition of the farms would be a simple 
matter, since the super-P. A. D.’s would have 
the power to condemn private property in 
any and all areas in or adjacent to their 
county unit at a price established by courts, 
legal advisers, the State legislatures, or 
juries. Money to purchase the property 
could come from Federal and State grants 
and from revenue bonds with nominal in- 
terest rates which would be paid by the sale 
of farm commodities. These loans could be 
long-term loans, 75 to 100 years, with large 
portions of them chargeable to soil conser- 
vation, weed eradication, experimental 
tions, soil erosion, recreation, etc., 
thereby reducing the actual cost of exploita- 
tion of the natural resources to a bare 
minimum. 


FUTURE GENERATIONS WOULD PAY THE BILL 


These costs could never be high during 
this generation, and our children and grand- 
children will be so accustomed to paying 
such debts that even though they did not 
understand the situati6n, at least they 
wouldn't know any better. 

Did you say this is silly? Certainly, and 
I agree with you, but facts disclose that this 
situation aJready exists in the State of Wash- 
ington, and it is only necessary to change 
the names of the main characters in this 
proposal to make it all too true. 

These very circumstances or their princi- 
ples are the fundamental basis of the exist- 
ing Public Utility District laws, now a part 
of the laws of our State. This P. U. D. law 
provides for districts, for commissioners, for 
acquisition of private property, and for joint 
P. U. D. operation or super-P. U. D.’s organ- 
ized under the guise of aid to many, at the 
expense of a few, based upon the exaggerated 
theory that natural resources should not be 
used to gain a profit. 

The P. U. D. system is dominated by poli- 
ticians, “do gooders,” farmers (so-called), 
legal experts, bureaucrats, and cooperative 
groups, all intent upon operating a business 
in which they are poorly qualified from the 
standpoint of experience and technology. 

The plea of “yardstick measurements” for 
electrical costs, saving of natural resources, 
low-cost use to consumers, and general wel- 
fare for an area cannot be proved in practice 
and no more justifies the existence of a 
P. U. D. than the same argument would jus- 
tify a P. A. D. or any other type of district 
operation based on socialization of an entire 
industry. 

Are profits more disgraceful for an enter- 
prise that produces from one natural re- 
source than from any other resource? Cer- 
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tainly not, and the income saved by a con- 
sumer on his electrical expense on P. U. D. 
operation is a pittance as compared to the 
individual income that could be saved if 
his food bill was reduced by a similar per- 
cent by the operation of a cooperative farm 
system or the socialization of the farm 
industry. 

The claim that industries are attracted 
to areas of low electric-power cost is a fallacy 
when you recognize that most industries pay 
only a small part of their operating costs for 
electric power and could be attracted much 
more readily by low costs for raw materials 
and labor, which are the real costs for op- 
eration when an honest analysis is made. 

Socialization of the farming industry is 
silly, you say? Well, it is only another basic 
industry in our economy and was not se- 
lected as among the first to be socialized, 
because the name of socialism or commu- 
nism would have had to be used to explain 
the purpose of the “do gooders.” 

Observation warns us that farms will prob- 
ably be among the last to be socialized, be- 
cause too many people will be involved in 
such a scheme, and their rebellion would 
be too effective against the efforts of the 
few who seek such reforms in America. 

Each step made in that direction makes 
the time much closer for the over-all reform 
which will then include the electric industry, 
the telephone, the railroads, the steel in- 
dustry, the mining industry, the lumber in- 
dustry, the farm industry, etc. All of these 
industries have already appeared on the 
bureaucrats’ lists in one form or another in 
minor roles today, but with greater emphasis 
from year to year as we pass from one crisis 
to another. Always the excuse is offered 
that more controls and more regulations are 
required to keep America strong and cap- 
able of supporting itself and the remainder 
of the world. 


Canadian Stock Swindlers and American 
Investors 
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Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, of which 
I have the honor of being chairman, is 
currently conducting hearings to deter- 
mine whether the intent and purpose 
of the law creating the Securities and 
Exchange Commission are being fully 
understood and carried out. 

Among the items on our agenda to be 
considered in this investigation is a thor- 
ough study of the sale of worthless Ca- 
nadian stock which irresponsible dealers 
from across the border are peddling in 
the United States. It is estimated that 
American investors are losing about $52,- 
000,000 annually to these Canadian stock 
swindlers. I want to assure you at this 
time that my subcommittee will make 
every effort and do everything within its 
power to help eradicate this evil. 

A very timely article on the subject is 


published in the ene 
of January 12, 1952, which should serve 


as a warning to our citizens contemplat- 
ing such investments. I wish to insert 
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this article in the Recorp and call the 
attention of my colleagues to it: 

I Seti PHony Stock to AMERICAN CHUMPS 
(By Marcus Verner as told to Earl Beattie) 


(This is the astonishingly candid confes- 
sion of a confidence man who operates his 
sucker game just inside Canadian law. And, 
in spite of his warning, he says, you may 
fall for his line tonight, when you take that 
intriguing telephone call.) 

There are about 9,000 men and women in 
the United States who would like to lay 
hands on me—rough hands, with a rope and 
a handy branch nearby; or maybe an old- 
fashioned tar barrel with a flock of feathers 
would satisfy their urge to get justice from 
my hide. United States Federal police, too, 
would like to put the heavy hand on me if 
they could just escort me across the United 
States-Canadian border from my base of Op- 
erations here in Toronto, Ontario, because 
likely they have several secret indictments 
against me on charges of fraud. 

You see, for the past 15 years I’ve sold 
gullible Americans $1,500,000 worth of 
Canadian mining and oil “securities,” and 
about $1,400,000 of it wasn’t worth the gold 
ink we used to print the gilt edge. That 
$100,000 worth which made money for a few 
supremely lucky ones was purefy accidental. 
I never meant to sell anything but “moose 
pasture’—phony stock—to get-rich-quick 
Yanks, who are the easiest marks in the 
world because they believe in Santa Claus. 
Of course, my pals and I also sell to other 
Canadians, but the big market for mooches 
is south of the border, where we drag in some 
$30,000,000 a year. 

I push this useless stock by mail, tele- 
graph, and long-distance phone to a cross- 
section of Americans, including, in the past, 
several Judges, many bank managers, scores 
of lawyers and one police lieutenant in Los 
Angeles. These “mooches,” or “accounts,” as 
we call them, live in all 48 States and Alaska, 
and often, to raise the money, they exhaust 
their savings, sell their cars, and mortgage 
their homes. A storekeeper in Atlanta I 
clipped recently borrowed money from a 
loan company, thi:iking he was going to make 
a fast profit on a two-bit stock; he’s probably 
in debt now for the next 4 years. One of 
my salesmen pals loaded 4,500 shares of a 
lead and silver mine stock, worth $1,250, on 
a@ nyan in Bend, Oreg., who wrote that he 
knew gold would be found because he had 
a vision from God depicting a rich V-shaped 
pocket of gold. It was not even a gold 
prospect. This mooch invested his entire 
savings. Others lost far more. A Minne- 
sota farmer threw in $1,000 in cash, mort- 
gaged his farm for $2,500, sold implements 
and livestock for another $1,000 and then 
sold a chunk of his land for a final $750. 
We sold him the gold shares at 40 cents; 
they weren't worth a penny. Literally thou- 
sands of American families have had their 
nest eggs plundered in this way, undoing 
years of patient saving and leaving them 
poverty-stricken. 

The newspapers and honest brokers call 

me and my pals on Bay Street—Toronto’s 
equivalent to Wall Street—border bandits, 
stockateers, buccaneers, share pushers, hood- 
lums, and other unflattering names. We call 
ourselves “stockees.” There are about 200 
of us still active in the business, working 
out of some 50 “boiler rooms”—that's the 
term used by laymen and writers to de- 
scribe our high-pressure offices, but we call 
them “joints” or “houses”; it’s a house when 
you're in it, and a joint when you're outside, 
Some very sodden, very callous guys operate 
around these stock joints, ranging from the 
millionaire manipulators at the top to the 
little alcoholic lush on the small-sales end, 
and we use every known method to peddle 
our moose-pasture shares: lying literature, 
fake names, fronts, greed pandering, psycho- 
logical bullying, and ordinary high-pressure 
salesmanship. 
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Don't confuse us with the honest brokers, 
who are in the vast majority, selling good 
Canadian stocks. 

Last summer we hit our lowest ebb in 
years because the Ontario government tight- 
ened up its regulations and the market was 
slow, until September, even for good stocks. 
But for us the heat has been on in more 
ways than summer and we're soft pedaling 
for a while. Last March the Canadian post 
office banned mail service to 27 broker- 
dealers, underwriters and their employees, 
but the ban was lifted a few months later, 
after an outcry about “dictatorial meth- 
ods.” And despite what some newspapers 
say, the Ontario Securities Commission has 
been steadily driving the bad brokers off 
Bay Street. In the past 2 years 30 brokers 
have “blown their tickets’—lost their li- 
censes—some have surerndered their li- 
censes “voluntarily” and about 60 others 
have given up. Another 50 have been hauled 
into court. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington has also made 
it warm for us by getting the United States 
Post Office Department to ban mail deliver- 
ies to and from the stockees through fraud 
orders and cease-and-desist orders, but we've 
managed to get around that by changing 
firm names and addresses. Then this past 
summer and fall the Ontario legislature's 
crime committee turned the spotlight on 
phony-stock operations with a new rash of 
headlines that didn’t do our business any 
good. But the biggest scare of all is extra- 
dition. Canadian and United States au- 
thorities agreed in October to amend the 
Canadian-United States extradition treaty 
so that we stockees could be taken across 
the border to stand trial. However, we hear 
the deal is still pretty vague with plenty of 
loopholes and red tape, so wealthy stockees 
can fight it out first through the Canadian 
courts. This heat is nothing new to us, 
however, and we're just waiting now for a 
new gimmick to get back in the boiler rooms 
full blast. 

People say, “Why aren't the stock crooks 
arrested for peddling moose pasture?” It 
isn’t hard to find us. We operate right out 
in the open, in offices on Bay, Adelaide, 
Queen, Simcoe, King, and Richmond in 
downtown Toronto, and we're registered with 
the Ontario commission. The answer is 
that it’s hard to catch us in the act. We 
obey half the regulations, but we become out- 
laws on the other half—mostly the phone 
calls to mooches, when we make extravagant 
claims for the stock. The commission can’t 
check easily on phone calls, and even when 
they do nab us and take our licenses away, 
we dodge in behind a front. That is, we get 
some salesman with a clean record to set up 
as a broker, and we work through him. Most 
of the big men are now using fronts, and as 
one front falls they set up another. 

We can defraud people of their life’s sav- 
ings, but there was nothing in the Canadian 
Criminal Code to put us behind bars until it 
was amended last fall. Those stockees who 
went to jail were trading without a license, 
and that was their crime, not the stock they 
were selling. 

As for the stock we handle, who can say 
whether it’s moose pasture or not? All 
broker-dealers handle issues with big risks in 
them, and the commission doesn’t attempt 
to pass on the merits of a property—not at 
least until complaints have poured in. They 
can't. If they did they might have con- 
demned Quemont, a copper company long 
shot in the Noranda area that went from 
18 cents to $18 in a year. Even Imperial Oil 
drilled 133 dry holes in western Canada over 
30 years until they struck oil at Leduc, Al- 
berta. Our moose pastures are often located 
near rich producers, and have a chance, too— 
about 1 in 10,000—and as long as natural re- 
sources are exploited by risk capital in a kind 
of gigantic lottery that makes the Irish 
Sweepstakes look like penny ante, the public 
can be invited to take a chance. But honest 
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brokers give the buyer a true picture of the 
chance he’s taking and don't high pressure 
him; we tell a pack of lies about the prop- 
erty being a sure thing and trick him into 
buying fast. We know how hopeless the 
property is, but the commission can never be 
sure; they don’t want to rule out all long 
chances, for fear of killing off all ventures. 

Another thing I want to put straight right 
now is that my heart doesn’t bleed for the 
mooch who buys this moose pasture. Why? 
Maybe I'm warped beyond hope, but I feel 
the same way as my stockee pals do about 
the stupid mark—we Never call him a sucker; 
it makes us uneasy—who’s trying to get 
money for nothing—big money. He's a 
chump who would gyp me if he could, and 
when I feed him the pitch—sales talk—on 
the phone, I can hear the greed quivering 
down the line, I can sell the same guy over 
and over again, even after he has lost 
money—like the little mooch in Seattle who 
told me he couldn’t buy my stock until he 
had consulted “a certain party.” The party 
Was a spiritualist who advised him not to 
buy. But a week later, when I phoned, it 
was all right with the spirit, and he sent me 
$800 in the mail. I kept using that spirit for 
three reloads—additional sales—on the Seat- 
tle man. 

As for the “poor widows” we hear so much 
about, they don’t deserve to get clipped, but 
most of the stockees I've worked with avoid 
them like the plague. It isn’t just scruples, 
it’s a saying in the joints that “nobody but a 
schnook takes off case money.” “Case 
money” is money that might bring trouble. 
Widows’ money is that way, and we don’t 
like beefs. It takes only one good beef to 
“blow your ticket,” and we figure the value 
of a salesman’s license at $1,000,000, even 
though it costs the salesman only $25.00 to 
take it out. No, the greed and stupidity of 
the average mooch make him fair prey in my 
book. If Americans are warned off from 
buying moose pasture by reading this article, 
then it’s incidental. Personally, I believe 
the Yankee mark will fall for my pitch 5 
minutes after he has put down this Post ar- 
ticle, if I call him by phone from Toronto. 
I believe marks are that dumb. 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star of 
January 14, 1952: 

AN ALTERNATIVE TO UMT 


Opponents of the universal military train- 
ing proposal who nevertheless agree that 
some sort of expanded long-range reservist 
program is needed should seek an acceptable 
alternative to UMT. Congressman CHARLES 
B. Brownson, of Indiana, and three House 
colleagues have done this and have advanced 
an alternative that appears to be a good une. 

Under the four lawmakers’ plan, high- 
school students would receive compulsory 
ROTC-type training during their last 2 years 
of school and then would be given about 2 
months of summer field training by the 
Army. After that they would become mem- 
bers of active reserve units for 4 years or in- 
active reservists for eight. This plan would 
involve some complications and might need 
certain revisions. But it has advantages and 
virtues not possessed by UMT. 
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For one thing, the high-school reservist 
program could be put into immediate opera- 
tion whereas UMT would not be operable 
until the end of the Korean war at best. It 
would cost only a fraction of the cost of 
UMT, which has been estimated as high as 
$4,000,000,000 a year. It would not deprive 
the Armed Forces of nearly so many needed 
instructors and training facilities as UMT. 
It would greatly lessen the risk of a rise of 
Hitler jugend militarism. It would not in- 
terfere with educational progress. And it 
would keep youngsters under the influences 
of their own communities. 

Granted, the high-school reservist plan 
would not turn out soldiers ready to defend 
their country. And neither would UMT, not 
by a long shot, despite the generalities ad- 
vanced by some proponents. There is no 
easy substitute for arduous combat training 
with active military units. But as Repre- 
sentative Brownson said “If you can make 
officers in college ROTC programs, why can’t 
you make private soldiers in high school?” 
The high-school reservist idea certainly 
merits earnest congressional consideration. 


Altoona, Pa., Woman’s Club Attacks the 
Juvenile Narcotic Problem 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 12, 1951, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Altoona, Pa., Woman’s Club, 


& panel discussion was held in the Penn 
Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa., concerning the 
abuse of narcotic drugs with the objec- 
tive in mind of submitting a report to 
the Nation for action in curbing this 
menace. 

Mr. Harry J. Anslinger United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics, was among 
the advisers and experts invited as guests 
and following the panel discussion a re- 
port was drafted on the juvenile narcotic 
problem. 

Miss Elizabeth Boyle, director of 
health and physical educxtion at the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, Pa., acted as chairman and 
moderator, with Mrs. George G. Patter- 
son, Hollidaysburg, Pa., as rapporteur. 

The panel was composed of the follow- 
ing guests: 

Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Washington, 
D. C., Unitec States representative on 
the U. N, Narcotics Commission. 

Mr. Fenton Hayes, State Division Nar- 
cotics Control, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. James S. Taylor, representing Blair 
County Medical Society. 

Dr. A. Bruce Denniston, city superin- 
tendent of schools, Altoona, Pa. 

Dr. Mark G. Risser, superintendent, 
Hollidaysburg State Hospital. 

Dr. Arthur F. Davis, professor, health 
education, Penn State. 

Mrs. Eliza Leader, Blair County parole 
and probation officer. 

Mr. Vaul E. Rouzer, chief of police, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Mrs. Francis I. faylor, housewife and 
Parent, 


Mr. Clyde Isenberg, president of Blair 
County Pharmaceutical Association. 

Miss Elizabeth McDonald, senior psy- 
chiatric social worker, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The report was issued by the Altoona 
Woman's Club and copies of it have been 
sent to clubs throughout the Nation, to 
the United Nations, to governors, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and to various other 
sources. 

It is felt that the action taken by the 
Altoona Woman’s Club may be the fore- 
runner of Nation-wide discussions on the 
subject by our adult population in an ef- 
fort to assist all communities in solving 
the youth narcotics problem. 

The report follows: 


Drart REPORT ON JUVENILE NARCOTIC PROBLEM 
OF THE ALTOONA WOMAN'S CLUB, OF ALTOONA, 
Pa. 


We express satisfaction that so far this city 
has been spared the tragedy of youthful 
narcotic addiction, and realizing the neces- 
sity of taking steps to prevent its occurrence 
on account of infection possibilities being 
present, after a thorough consideration of 
all facets of the narcotic problem, make the 
following report: 

1, (a) Recommend passage of addict ordi- 
nance. 

The United States Public Health Service 
and the United States Bureau of Narcotics 
consider narcotic drug addiction a commu- 
nicable disease. Each addict will probably 
cause 4 other persons to become addicts 
and these 4 will make 16 others, etc., 
until it pyramids out of control. Addiction 
to narcotic drugs is worse than smallpox 
and should be handled by local public health 
authorities in a similar manner. The addict 
spreads physical destruction and moral deg- 
radation in his wake, and is a menace to 
the community. By the enactment of the 
attached city ordinance such as proposed 
by the Bureau of Narcotics the addict is 
taken out of circulation until cured. This 
is a vitally important matter at the local 
level because it thus removes from our com- 
munity a menace to the health and welfare 
of our young people. Drug addicts should 
be confined to a hospital isolation ward. It 
has been demonstrated that the nonmedical 
addict is not usually capable of following 
a legitimate occupation while addicted to 
narcotic drugs, and will therefore engage in 
criminal activities, to obtain funds with 
which to supply his narcotics. Through 
thievery, robbery, burglary, and prostitution, 
the addict maintains the drug habit at the 
expense of the community. Thus, the en- 
forcement of this ordinance will remove 
from our streets not only a menace to the 
health and welfare of our community, but 
also a person who is preying upon our citi- 
zens in order to obtain his poison and spread 
destruction. 

(b) Recommend the of an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the sale of hypodermic 
needles, except on a doctor's prescription. 

2. Recommend that law-enforcement offi- 
cers, doctors, druggists, school authorities, 
and the general public report to the city 
health officer, for isolation in a hospital, 
all nonmedical drug addicts. 

3. Recommend strict enforcement of laws 
Gealing with the narcotic traffic. Police 
trained in narcotic work are essential. 

Recommend that a member of the Al- 
toona police force be trained in the inves- 
tigation of the illicit narcotic traffic with 
a view of apprehending traffickers and ad- 
dicts. It is suggested that he be detailed 
to work with the State narcotic bureau in 
Pittsburgh for training purposes. 

4. Recommend that narcotic education 
should be within law-enforcement and pub- 
lic-health agencies, rather than 
wholesale dissemination of narcotics infore 
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mation to the general public. Most adults 
are mentally unable to cope with the grave 
responsibilities entailed in prevention, care, 
and treatment of addiction, particularly as a 
lability to drug cddiction exists in all walks 
of lfe, among people who have one thing in 
common—mental, moral, social, or economic 
instability. Drug addiction is not a disease 
in itself, but the direct result of instability. 

Sensationalism in presenting information 
on the causes and effects of narcotic addic- 
tion defeats its own purpose by stimulating 
young people to improper curiosity and ex- 
perimentation with drugs. As the subject of 
narcotic education in schools is open to con- 
troversy in many quarters and to grave objec- 
tions in others, we are in agreement that, 
until more suitable material is found, the 
article A Short—and Horrible—Life from 
the September 1951 issue of Reader’s Digest 
might be of use in high schools. 

Recommend that the film H—The Story 
of a Teen-Age Drug Addict—be withdrawn 
from circulation in Pennsylvania, as its show- 
ing would contribute to the spread of ad- 
diction. The film was banned by New York 
State authorities and by the Maryland State 
Board of Censors for this reason. 

5. (a) Express dissatisfaction with house 
bill No, 793 passed by our State legislature 
and signed by the Governor on August 9, 
1951. Neighboring States such as Maryland, 
New Jersey, and West Virginia have enacted 
laws providing minimum sentences of 2, 5, 
and 10 years for first, second, and third 
offenders, respectively. 

It has been noted that peddlers from New 
Jersey and Maryland are transferring their 
activities to Pennsylvania. 

By enacting house bill No. 793, Pennsyl- 


* Vania is retreating for the first time in the 


struggle against drug addiction. Pennsyl- 
vania has always been the first in the van- 
guard of narcotic-control legislation. There- 
fore, we urge our legislators to press for the 
enactment of the uniform penalty provision 
attached to this report, which is now being 
adopted by all other States, as the present 
act will not deter narcotic traffickers. 

The United States Congress should be con- 
gratulated for passing H. R. 3490 which has 
Just been signed by the President providing 
minimum penalties for Federal narcotic law 
offenders. 

(b) Recommend the immediate passage by 
the legislature of senate bill No. 792, pro- 
viding for voluntary and involuntary com- 
mitment of drug addicts to State hospitals. 

6. Recommend that the United Nations 
complete as soon as possible the protocol to 
the 1931 Convention to Limit the Production 
of Opium to Medical and Scientific Needs of 
the World. 

ALTOONA WoMAN’S CLUB, 
Mrs. JOHN IsenBERG, President, 
Mrs. RoBERT Parks, 

Program Chairman. 

ALTOONA, PA. 


AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FoR THE COMMIT- 
MENT AND TREATMENT OF NONMEDIcCAL Drvuc 
ADDICTS 


Be it ordained by the City Council of 
Altoona: 

1, That any magistrate or judge upon the 
voluntary application to him of any non- 
medical habitual user of narcotic drugs, 
shall commit such person to any hospital 
(or specified hospital) maintained by the 
city of Altoona, Pa., which must receive such 
addict for treatment of drug addiction. 

2. Whenever a complaint is made to any 
magistrate or judge that any person is a 
nonmedical habitual user of any narcotic 
drug, accompanied by a certificate executed 
by the city health officer certifying that 
such person is a nonmedical habitual user 
of narcotic drugs, he shall commit such per- 
son to any hospital (or specified hospital) 
maintained by the city of Altoona which 
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must receive such person for treatment of 
drug addiction. 

8. Discharge. No person, whether com- 
mitted upon voluntary application or upon 
complaint being filed, shall be discharged 
until pronounced cured by the city health 
officer. 

4. For the purposes of this ordinance a 
nonmedical habitual user of narcotic drugs 
shall mean any person who uses narcotic 
drugs merely to satisfy a craving for such 
drugs ard who does not have a legitimate 
medical need for narcotic drugs. 


ae 


Propose AMENDMENT TO PENALTY PROVISIONS 
OF THE UNIFORM STATE Narcotic Druc Act 


Whoever violates any provision of this 

act shall upon conviction be fined not more 
than ($ ) and be imprisoned not less than 
2 or more than 5 years. For a second of- 
fense, or if, in case of a first conviction or 
violation of any provision of this act, the 
offender shall previously have been con- 
victed of any violation of the laws of the 
United States or of any other State, Ter- 
ritory or district relating to narcotic drugs 
or marijuana, the offender shall be fined not 
more than ($ ) and be imprisoned not less 
than 5 or more than 10 years. For a third 
or subsequent offense, or if the offender shail 
previously have been convicted two or more 
times in the aggregate of any violation of 
the law of the United States or of any other 
State, Territory or district relating to nar- 
cotic drugs or marijuana, «he offender shall 
be fined not more than ($ ) and be im- 
prisoned not less than 10 or more than 20 
years. 
Except in the case of conviction for a first 
offense for violation of the provisions of this 
act, the imposition or execution of sentence 
shall not be suspended and probation or 
parole shall not be granted until the mini- 
mum imprisonment herein provided for the 
offense shall have been served. 


Christmas—A Time To Remember 
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HON. HOMER THORNBERRY N 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent of the House, 
I place in the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
very fine editorial entitled “Christmas— 
A Time to Remember.” 

This editorial appeared in the Sunday 
morning, December 23, 1951, issue of the 
Bonham Daily Favorite, which is pub- 
lished in the home town of our distin- 
guished Speaker. The editorial was 
written by Mr. Frank Stewart, president- 
publisher of this excellent newspaper. It 
follows: 


CuristmMAs—A TIME To REMEMBER 
(By Frank Stewart) 


Remember that it was on this day some 
2,000 years ago that Mary “brought forth her 
first born and wrapped Him in swaddling 
clothes.” 

Remember that “she laid Him in a manger 
because there was no room for them in the 
inn.” 

Remember that it is His birthday that we 
will celebrate—is there room for Him in your 
home on this day? 

Remember, too, the thousands of: people in 
the world, or maybe your neighbor next door, 
who may not be as fortunate as you and I, 


Remember that other moms and dads love 
their children just as much as you and I, 
and would love to give them a wonderful 
Christmas but who can’t even adequately 
feed and clothe them. 

Remember those sad Christmases when you 
as a boy or girl couldn’t understand why 
Santa seemed to favor your little friend next 
door. 

Remember your bright anticipation as a 
child and remember your disappointments, 
too. 

Remember in your good health and happi- 
ness those who will have their Christmas 
dinner served in hospital beds. 

Remember those in the twilight of life, 
who are too many times forgotten, whose 
Christmas can be immeasurably brightened 
by a small gift of remembrance or a call on 
Christmas Day. 

Remember as you sit down to a table 
graced with all the good things of the Christ- 
mas season that over half of the world’s 
population faces starvation, and don’t for- 
get to remember to give Him thanks for His 
bounteous blessings. 

Remember as you open your presents un- 
der the tree that the poorest of us are richer 
than the richest of many countries in other 
parts of the world and be thankful that we 
live in a nation founded on the principles of 
Him whose birthday we celebrate. 

And remember as you sit by your warm 
fireside on Christmas Day, enjoying all the 
quiet comforts of your home, remember that 
across the broad Pacific, in bitter cold fox- 
holes on the frozen hillsides of Korea that 
thousands of the finest young men that 
America has ever mothered will spend this 
Christmas Day giving their all to make this 
a Christmas time for you and I to enjoy, and 
don't forget to remember to offer a prayer 
that this same Christ will be very near to 
them. 

Remember, too, all our men on every front 
throughout the world who will spend Christ- 
mas thousands of miles away from their 
loved ones. 

And remember those thousands of mothers 
and fathers, wives and children who will 
prayerfully and anxiously await the War De- 
partment’s resumption of prisoners of war 
names on next Wednesday. 

Yes; in the hustle and bustle of a busy 
Christmas Eve tomorrow pause a bit to re- 
member—and then spread your Christmas 
cheer just a little further to make this the 
best Christmas you’ve ever had. 


Parcel Post Reduced Rates for Armed 
Service Men a] 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGEXS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter asking for reduced rates for 
parcel post for armed service men. I 
shall introduce a bill in Congress for this 
purpose: 

Representative Epirn Nourse Rocers, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am writing to you as 
& Member of Congress, and in behalf of all 
members of the armed services on active 
duty, in particular, and at the suggestion of 
one of your constituents, namely my brother, 
Capt. John A. McIntosh, of Lexington, who is 
presently serving in Korea. 
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For example, a serviceman may send a let- 
ter from any part of the world to any part 
of the United States free. If he prefers, he 
may also send it air mail at 6 cents per 
ounce to anywhere in the United States. 

Now, take the question of parcel post. I 
will use the 20-pound package as an example. 
Servicemen in the Far East may send such 
a package to San Francisco for 63 cents, but 
it would cost the man $2.93 to send the same 
package home if he lives on the east coast. 

This would be in reverse if the serviceman 
was stationed in the European command. 

I would respectfully request some legisla- 
tive action to relieve this situation. As a 
suggestion, I recommend a flat rate of 5 cents 
per pound for a serviceman’s package from 
wherever he may be stationed, to any part 
of the United States. 

I shall appreciate anything you can do in 
this matter and shall await your reply. 

Thanking you in advance for any consid- 
eration that you may give the matter, and 
extending the season’s greetings to you and 
yours, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Strength Through Economy—Remarks On 
the Conservation of Manpower, by Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
USAF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 
or 3 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers of the country, on Tuesday last, 
carr‘ed an item that Members of this 
House, getting ready for Wednesday's 
opening of Congress, may have over- 
looked. It was concerned with a new 
experiment in military education—edu- 
cation of high-ranking officers in the 
conservation of manpower. In the 
words of one newspaper account: 

One hundred “brass hats” of the United 
States Air Force went back to school yester- 


day—to learn how to conserve and handle 
manpower. 


Two brigadier generals, 45 colonels and 
53 lieutenant colonels of the Air Force 
began a special 4-week course, called 
United States Air Force Manpower and 
Management School, conducted for the 
Air Force by the George Washington 
University, of Washington, D. C. 

The very fact this manpower and 
management school has been created is 
a tribute to the able Chief of Staff of 
the Air Yorce, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
who addressed the opening session. It 
is an indication of his sense of steward- 
ship and his responsibility to the Amer- 
ican citizens who authorize and support 
the Military Establishment. The course 
is designed to give the commanders a 
sure grasp of the latest techniques de- 
veloped by our industrial and business 
leaders in this complicated area of man- 
agement. Moreover, the address made 
by General Vandenberg to the students 
of the first session indicates high level 
appreciation of the pressing needs of 
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manpower, and of the obligation to con- 
serve our most precious national re- 
source—American manhood. 

The Air Force as a new service began 
its existence unshackled by outmoded 
methods of procurement, management, 
and control. From the first it has served 
as a laboratory in the theories and prac- 
tices of military management. It has 
not shied from change, or failed to 
recognize the possibility of improve- 
ment. It has made a habit of adapting 
to its organization the techniques and 
methodologies of American business. 

Now, facing the challenge of a Nation 
which is territorially the largest on earth 
and controls at least a third of the 
world’s population, the Air Force is in- 
tensifying its own program for insuring 
economical use of the tax dollar appro- 
priated to that service and of the per- 
sonnel enrolled in its ranks. 

General Vandenberg said: 


If we continue in our resolve to meet the 
(Communist) challenge by a prudent devel- 
opment of our military strength—strength 
well within our national capacity—I am san- 
guine enough to believe that we can defeat 
the aggressive designs of communism with- 
out a general war. But if war should be 
forced upon us, victory would be possible only 
through the wise and judicious employment 
of every skill and ability at our command. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended that we proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the construction of a certain min- 
imum of air strength—a strength sufficient, 
we hope, to serve as a deterrent, or in any 
case to guarantee the survival of this Nation 
in the event of a general war. So stringent 
are the limitations pertaining to manpower 
and other resources that in order to carry out 
even this limited expansion the Air Force 
must somehow accomplish a seemingly im- 
possible task. We propose to raise the com- 
bat strength of the Air Force by 50 percent 
with no more than 20 percent increase in 
personnel. How? Through skillful man- 
agement together with unprecedented fru- 
gality in the use of manpower, and finally 
through austerity. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this Nation is for- 
tunate in hc-ving at the head of its Air 
Force a man of such wisdom and judg- 
ment and sense of responsibility of Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg. 


Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to General 
Vandenberg and as a record of his serv- 
ice to the Nation, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the ConcrREssronaL Rec- 
orp his introductory address at the First 
Commanders’ Course in Air Force Man- 
power Management, at the George 
Washington University, Monday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1952. 

The address was as follows: 


On behalf of the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Air Staff, I am happy to welcome 
you to this renowned institution. 

Your presence here is a matter of some 
significance for the Air Force. This occa- 
sion is the beginning of what we all hope 
will turn out to be a fruitful experiment—a 
course for commanders in the management 
of manpower. 

That we should have removed you even 
temporarily from your positions of com- 
mand in order to send you back to school to 
restudy some of the fundamentals of com- 
mand may strike you as a little odd. But 
there is a purpose in the experiment which 
I trust will soon become evident to you. 
Implicit in Air Force administrative policy 
is the idea that the responsibility of com- 


mand includes, by definition, the economical 
management of human and material re- 
sources—the prime ingredients of all cor- 
porate undertakings. This now becomes 
your immediate field of study and thought: 
How to make the most of the human and 
material resources entrusted to your care 
and direction. 

Now a few words as to the particular im- 
pcrtance of this course and why it is given 
at George Washington University. 

Here in Washington you will have the 
advantage of ready access to a wide variety 
of experts in this field—drawn from Govern- 
ment, industry, labor, and educational in- 
stitutions. : 

Moreover, by pursuing your studies within 
& nonmilitary environment vou will have 
the further advantage of approaching this 
vast i..14 under civilian auspices. Inasmuch 
as under our democratic system the mili- 
tary must be continuously accountable to 
the civilian authority for the use it makes of 
the national substance, it seemed to us only 
wise and proper that you should repair to 
the most reputable civilian authorities for 
your standards of economical and efficient 
management. 

What does the Air Force expect to gain 
from the investment of your time in this 
course? 

The first important dividend that we ex- 
pect can be stated simply. The dictionary 
supplies several definitions of manpower, of 
which one applies specifically to us. It is 
that manpower represents “the strength of 
@ nation or community as expressed in terms 
of persons available for military service.” 
What we expect of you on finishing this 
course is that you will be able to return to 
your commands with a sure grasp of the 
latest techniques developed by our indus- 
trial and business leaders in this complicated 
area . management. 

Now I concede that this idea will scarcely 


and practices of military management. If 
we can be said to have any permanent tradi- 
tion in this respect, it is the tradition of 
conti uous change and adaptation. 

We have made a habit of adapting to our 


adopt the now standard performance or pro- 
budget which relates expenditures spe- 
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ing new techniques of managerial control. 
It was therefore inevitable that the Air 
Force, perhaps more than any other military 
organization, should absorb into its appa- 
ratus of management the techniques of the 
American industrial system—the ultimate 
source of our national strength. 

To be sure, there are obvious limitations on 
the extent to which strictly business prac- 
tices can ever be applied to any military 
establishment. Whether at peace or at war, 
& military establishment is inevitably a heavy 
consumer rather than a producer of nation- 
al wealth. And whereas the functions of 
business is fundamentally creative and pro- 
ductive, warfare by its very nature involves 
death and destruction. 

Even to suggest, then, that military war- 
fare can ever be conducted as a business 
seems to me a revolting thought. But this 
is not the same as to say, as some do, that 
because war is wasteful military men are in- 
capable of understanding the businessman's 
meaning of the word “economy.” We have a 
broad and inclusive definition of economy 
that is just as exacting. A great deal of our 
day-to-day activity is conducted according 
to standard business practice. And beyond 
all that, true economy to us means the frugal 
husbanding of human and material re- 
sources not in the simple terms of profit but 
rather in terms of national survival. 

The rest of the world is accustomed to look 
upon this Nation as an ever-expanding and 
often profligate community. And indeed 
until recently we ourselves have been prone 
to act as if our resources were bottomless. 
But the hard fact is being driven home to 
us, with each passing day, that the easy 
optimism of the past is ceasing to be an 
American birthright. The United States, 
while still growing internally, is no longer 
expanding. Our generation faces the hard 
truth that our visible natural resources are 
limited, and that already, in many areas, 
these limitations are beginning to pinch. 

Furthermore, the rate of increase in our 
manpower no longer keeps pace with the 
increase of our world-wide commitments and 
responsibilities. Economists now describe 
us as a maturing Nation with a maturing 
economy—a kind of middle-aged Nation that 
can no longer indulge in the wild and ex- 
uberant extravagance of youth. Whether 
or not this is true, there can be no escaping 
the fact that from this point on the preser- 
vation of the Nation and our way of life 
will depend upon how well we manage our 
resources—how wisely we apportion them 
among tasks that will provide the greatest 
possible increase in national power. 

Our immediate task is to bring up our 
military strength to a point where we can 
face the future with confidence. That task 
is made arduous by the fact that the chal- 
lenge to the peace has originated with a 


If we continue in our resolve to meet that 
challenge by a prudent development of our 
military strength—strength well within our 
national capacity—I am sanguine enough to 
believe that we can defeat the aggressive 
of communism without a general 
war. But if war should be forced upon us, 
victory would be possible only through the 
and judicious employment of every skill 
ity at our command. 
is the real task before us, and it 
Air Force into the forefront of 
of western civilization. For the 
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a principal counterweight against Soviet 
power, which otherwise might easily have 
surged outward upon the many points where 
we and our allies are vulnerable. 

But the Soviets know this as well as we 
do. They, too, have recognized the dominant 
importance of air power in modern warfare, 
It is possible that they have grasped this 
new fact ahead of some of us. Certainly 
they are racing to outbuild us in the air— 
devoting a tremendous amount of manpower 
and resources toward the end of achieving 
world-wide dominance in the air. 

Our own Government is determined that 
this shall not happen. But our planes are 
presently hampered and confined by many 
shortages and limitations that have com- 
bined to slow down the desired growth of 
American air power. These same shortages 
and limitations, if they should continue to 
apply to the Air Force, could seriously im- 
pede the planned rate of expansion in the 
immediate future. Yet this expansion must 
be brought to pass. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended that we proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the construction of a certain 
minimum air strength—a strength suffi- 
cient, we hope, to serve as a deterrent, or in 
any case to guarantee the survival of this 
Notion in the event of a general war. So 
stringent are the limitations pertaining to 
manpower and other resources that in order 
to carry out even this limited expansion the 
Air Force must somehow accomplish a seem- 
ingly impossible task. We propose to raise 
the combat strength of the Air Force by 50 
percent with no more than 20-percent in- 
crease in personnel. How? Through skill- 
ful management together with unpreced- 
ented frugality in the use of manpower, 
and finally through austerity. 

Whether this can be done remains to be 
seen. In any case, we are determined to 
attempt it. And we shall succeed only if 
every man and woman in the Air Force uni- 
form and every one of the tens of thousands 
of civilians who assist us in our mission is 
used in a manner that will bring out their 
maximum talents and capabilities. 

In every great organization there is bound 
to be some lost motion, some wasted effort, 
some misuse of talent. But, if the Air Force 
is to succeed in the austere task it has set 
for itself, you and all the other commanders 
and staff officers must make full use of all 
that industry and business can teach us 
about scientific methods for the manage- 
ment of people and of resources. This is 
why your attendance at this school is so 
important—why you must learn all that can 
be learned here, not only for your own direct 
use, but to carry back to your organizations 
for the widest possible application. I wish 
you success, 





Political Conventions a4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Ww 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article ky Marquis Childs, from 
the Washington Post: 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
(By Marquis Childs) 
TV RESOLUTION 
Officials who are planning the political 


conventions in July and charting the course 
of the Presidential contest ahead are con- 
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cerned with a revolution that is changing 
habits, customs, manners with a swiftness 
that has seldom been paralleled. 

In June of 1948, when the Republicans 
and later the Democrats met in convention 
assembled in Philadelphia, there were an 
estimated 1 million television sets in use, 
This coming July, when they meet again, 
the estimate is that 15 million sets will be 
turned on. 

If you take the arbitrary figure of four 
viewers to a set—the average was probably 
higher in 1948 when there were so few sets— 
you come up with an increase in the audi- 
ence from 4 million to 60 million in 4 
years. That is a measure of the change 
which has taken place, and it is a change 
not of degree but of kind, since for the first 
time in history television unites a mass 
audience widely separated in space. 

What concerns the political planners is 
that the old-fashioned national convention 
simply would not go over on television. 
Given a demonstration of 2 or 3 hours, 
with all its sweaty repetitiousness, a cross 
between Hallow’een and New Year's Eve, and 
the sound of television receivers being 
switched to other channels or turned off in 
lieu of other channels would rise like a roar 
from coast to coast. Similarly, the old-time 
nominating speech would drive the teleview- 
ers away in droves. 

The question is how nearly can the pro- 
ceedings be tailored to the new medium. It 
is a question weighted with great potentiali- 
ties for the political life of the Nation. Po- 
tentialities, it should be added, both for good 
and evil. 

Far more people than ever before will 
watch politics in action, and this in itself 
may be a gain. On the other hand, the 
temptation with such a mass audience will 
be to play up the dramatic, which in turn 
may mean the demagogic. Mature and ex- 
tended deliberation will give way to the 
hasty exchange jazzed up for the television 
cameras. 

That, at any rate, is the apprehension of 
some who are trying to figure the relation- 
ship of this vast new machine to politics, 
One fellow not to be overlooked is the spon- 
sor who pays the bill and wants a good show 
that will please his customers. Already two 
of the television networks have announced 
the firm that will pick up the tab for net- 
work coverage of what has sometimes been 
billed as the greatest show on earth. 

It is a merciless medium that far more 
than radio exposes the weaknesses, the pom- 
posities, and hollowness of those who ven- 
ture before it. Senator Rosert A. Tarr is 
judged by many to have a poor television 
personality, seeming to talk down to his 
audience with the strong implications in his 
manner that anyone who disagrees with him 
must be stupid. But does this kind of preJ- 
udice mean that glib actors and slick per- 
formers are to get the nod from the mass 
audience? 

The revolution brought about by the new 
medium of communication has, of course, 
only begun. With the freeze on further de- 
velopment applied by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, there are today 108 
stations in 64 cities. Word from within the 
FCC is that the freeze will be taken off by 
Official order to be issued sometime between 
February 1 and 15. 

Then the scramble for available channels 
will begin, with all sorts of gouging and 
kicking in the clinches. FCC hearings will 
be lengthy, and construction takes time, par- 
ticularly in view of material shortages, so 
that the first 2 years after the freeze will not 
see any great number of stations added. But 
FCC Chairman Wayne Coy estimates that 
within 5 years 1,000 to 1,200 TV senders will 
be in operation. 

At present about half the population is 
within range of a television signal. At the 

end of the 5 years, presumably not even the 
Temotest mountain hamlet will be beyond 
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the reach of the sight and sound of what 
may be happening before the cameras in any 
other corner of the United States. 

Thus the whole Nation will be joined in 
One vast audience. Used with wisdom, with 
imagination and restraint, and allowing for 
the free competition of ideas in politics, en- 
tertainment, and other fields, this can mean 
enlightenment spread as never before. But 
by the same token, if it is monopolized by 
greed, overcaution, and narrow stupidity, it 
can be far more of a curse than a blessing. 
This, it is scarcely necessary to add, has been 
true of all man’s inventions since fire and 
the wheel. 





A Clear-Cut Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 40 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “A 
Clear-Cut Call,” which appeared in the 
January 9, 1952, issue of one of the lead- 
ing newspapers of northern Michigan, 
the Evening News, of Sault Ste. Marie, 

Since General Eisenhower’s backers 
have tossed the general’s five-star cap 
into the political ring, Americans are 
watching with great interest to see 
whether the general has the rank-and- 
file backing claimed by his supporters. 

The Evening News is performing a 
great service in an effort to measure to 
some extent the enthusiasm that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower might create as a presi- 
dential candidate. If persons who read 
the Recorp wish to make comments on 
the “coupons for Ike’ poll, Mr. George 
Osborn of the Evening News would be 
most pleased to receive their reaction. 
: The editorial, above-mentioned, fol- 

Ows: 





A Criear-Cut Catt 


Eisenhower's announcement that he would 
accept a “clear-cut call” to political duty 
brought new hope to the minds and hearts of 
countless people. 

As Life magazine has so ably pointed out, 
Eisenhower has four great assets: (1) A 
man of peace because he understands war; 
(2) administrative ability as proven by 
SHAEF and SHAPE; (3) sound, middle-of- 
the-road political principles that tolerate no 
concentrations of power; either in wealth, 
statism, or partisan interests; (4) leadership; 
leadership for sincerity in our Government 
and leadership in a whole world desperately 
needing new moral strength. 

Perhaps you are like many others in feel- 
ing that these points describe what we most 
need to keep all of our future hopes alive. 

If so, then just what can you do about 
making a clear-cut call to Eisenhower? A 
call for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. Ike can be nominated only by the 
delegates at the July national convention 
in Chicago. In spite of all the efforts of other 
candidates with recognized, strong, smooth- 
running political organizations, a majority 
of the delegates will be responsive to what 
people want. However, this is conditioned 
on one hard fact, the fact that people must 
let themselves be heard. 

How? Easy. 

Start right here at home. Let your own 
Republican county chairman know how you 
feel. And tell your State chairman, national 
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committeeman and committeewoman. Then 
tell the national officers and finally Ike, yes 
Dwight D. Eisenhower himself. Sound com- 
plicated? It isn’t if you will just cut out 
this coupon, fill it out and mail it to the 
Evening News. 


To County, State, and National Republican 
Party Officials, Care the Evening News, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: 

On January 7, 1952, Ike Eisenhower said 
that he would accept a clear-cut fall for 
the Republican Presidential nomination. 

I want you to know that I am for Ike for 
President. 

I am calling on you to help make it clear 
cut that he is nominated and elected. 
Name 
BOGTENE cocecaceoacuseccasqnqaesesecescese = 
CY ceccccwecseceweesesseuswocssesersoca 
County 


Sign your name and address, including 
county and add a comment if you care to. 
Send it to us, the Evening News, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

What will we do? We will see that cou- 
pons are sent to your county chairman, State 
chairman, national committeeman and 
woman, national] party officials and the man 
who should be the next President of the 
United States—Dwight D. “Ike” Eisensower. 





Removal of the White Crosses in Punch- 
bowl National Memorial Cemetery of the 
Pacific at Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4\ 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters and clippings from the 
Honolulu Advertiser: 


MARINE BARRACKS, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL BaSE, 
Boston, Mass., January 12, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Just a short note to tell 
you that, I, as a United States marine, agree 
with you on your campaign to restore the 
white crosses on the graves of the troops 
buried in Hawaii. 

Mrs. Rocers, if the people who oppose you, 
realized what a little thing like a white cross 
means to us who have returned from foreign 
combat duty, they wouldn't even think of 
replacing them. It has been my sad expe- 
rience to have layed to rest a number of my 
close friends beneath the simple white 
crosses of the cemeteries of the First Marine 
Division in various sectors of Korea, and 
those simple, plain white crosses are sym- 
bolic of the simplicity of death and burial 
in the combat zone. To remove those crosses 
is to take away a tradition honored from the 
beginning of military history. 

Even you, Mrs. Rocers, couldn't imagine 
the feeling a marine gets when he looks over 
the straight rows of little white crosses that 


I just want you to know that we like those 
crosses and we don't think they are too 
much to ask for. We certainly do appreciate 
all you are doing and the only way we can 
show our appreciation is to write you a note 
now and then and do our share to keep peo- 
ple like you in public office. 

Sincerely. 
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Four HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND 
Veterans CLUB, 
Honolulu, T. H., January 9, 1952. 
Representative EptrH NoursE RocErRs, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: The board of di- 
rectors of the Four Hundred and Forty-sec- 
ond Veterans Club unanimously adopted the 
enclosed resolution at its regular meeting 
on January 4, 1952. 

We respectfully request a serious consid- 
eration of the facts outlined in this reso- 
lution. Your active support for the return 
of upright religious symbols as markers for 
the graves in the National Memorial Ceme- 
tery, Puowaiana Crater, Hawaii, will be deep- 
ly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Four HUNDRED AND FoRTY-SECOND 
VETERANS CLUB, 
Akira FUJIKI, 
Executive Secretary. 
RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE RESTORATION OF 
Upricnt RELicious SYMBOLS AT THE Na- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL CEMETERY, Hawalt 


Whereas the Army has recently removed 
the upright religious symbols which marked 
the graves at the National Memorial Ceme- 
tery, Puowaiana Crater, Hawaii, and replaced 
them with flat stone grave markers at such 
cemetery; and 

Whereas religious symbols represent the 
faiths of mankind and can never be wholly 
replaced as a memorial by any other form 
of grave marker; and 

Whereas Senate bill 2224 and House Joint 
Resolution 338 have been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States urging the re- 
turn to upright religious symbols at the 
afore-mentioned cemetery; and 

Whereas the wheel of life, symbolic of the 
Buddhist faith, is now recognized by the 
United States Army, along with the cross 
and the star of David, and imprinted upon 
the present flat stone grave markers at the 
afore-mentioned cemetery: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Four Hundred and Forty-second Veterans 
Club, That it urges the return to perma- 
nent upright religious symbols as markers 
for the graves in the National Memorial 
Cemetery, Puowaiana Crater, Hawaii; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Senate bill 2224 and House 
Joint Resolution 338 should be amended to 
include all religious symbols officially recog- 
nized by the United States Army; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States; the Honorable 
Herbert R. O'’Conor, Senator from Mary- 
land; the Honorable Mrs. Edith Nourse Rog- 
ers, Representative from Massachusetts; the 
Honorable Joseph R. Farrington, Delegate 
from Hawaii; and to the members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Date of introduction, January 4, 1952, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Approved January 4, 1952. 

Four HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND 
Vererans CLvus, 
Matsvo TAKABUKI, 
President. 
[From the Honolulu Advertiser of January 
9, 1952] 
VAUGHAN AND THE MARBLE MARKERS 


The first reaction to Washington reports 
that Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the Presi- 
Gent's military aide, has entered the Punch- 
bowl controversy is one of surprise, although 
previous indications of the General’s concern 
for other people’s business should have sof- 
tened the blow. The General wrote a letter 


to Representative Gzorce FALLON, a Mary- 
land Democrat who had a bill ready to bring 
the crosses back, and the letter reportedly 
changed the Congressman’s mind. Others 
still may introduce such measures. 

General Vaughan’s letter assured Con- 
gree.man FAa.Lion that the flat marble mark- 
ers carry the same religious emblems as the 
upright crosses now displaced. They do, of 
course, although not even they carry the 
Buddhist wheel, but the General and Penta- 
gon planners are missing a point in their zeal 
to justify the change-over. 

It is apparent to anyone entering Punch- 
bowl these days, after he gets over the initial 
shock and feeling of emptiness at the sight of 
a barren green field, that the Army's concern 
over the high cost of trimming around each 
cross by hand was a misconception. 

As anyone knows, who ever has tried to 
keep trim a row of stepping stones, grass 
reaches quickly across each stone to engulf 
it in a sea of green. That’s just what’s hap- 
pening up there in Punchbowl. The big 
mowing machines clank swiftly across the 
headstones, to the delight of efficiency men. 
But behind them must come many men on 
their knees, not to clip around a 2 by 2 cross 
post; their clippers now must make a circuit 
20 times as long, around a flat marble head- 
stone. Economy? 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of January 
11, 1952] 


BaTTLe MONUMENT IN THE PACcIFIc 


The apparent refusal of Pentagon officials 
to budge from their position against crosses 
in Punchbowl National Memorial Cemetery 
of the Pacific opens the door to a fine possi- 
bility for the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, although memorial cemeteries 
are not entirely within its jurisdiction. Rep- 
resentatives of the group will arrive soon to 
make a survey of potential sites for a memo- 
rial to be located on Oahu. The ABMC will 
erect that memorial with Federal funds as a 
symbol of American efforts in the entire 
Pacific theater. 

If Congress fails to act in the matter of the 
displaced crosses, the ABMC might well con- 
sider an attempt to circumvent red tape and 
jurisdictions and the use of some of its funds 
to place upright marble crosses, stars, or 
wheels on each grave in Punchbowl as has 
been done in overseas cemeteries of Europe. 
The men who lie in Punchbowl represent war 
in the Pacific. They came from every battle 
in this theater, from Pearl Harbor to Oki- 
nawa. 

Before the advent of Pentagon-type econ- 
omy the impact of the sea of crosses in that 
dormant crater was a jolt that inspired awe 
and deep thought in those who rounded the 
corner of Puowaina Drive. There could be 
no memorial more appropriate to the sacri- 
fice of the men who gave their lives in the 
Pacific than one that would bring the mean- 
ing and realities of war to succeeding genera- 
tions with a spine-tingling force. The crosses 
that used to stand in Punchbowl did that. 





Virginia: Where the Big Corn Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH ¢ 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call attention, particular- 


ly of my Iowa colleagues, to the fact that, 
while Iowa is the State where the tall 
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corn grows, Virginia is the State where 
the big corn grows. 

I take pride in announcing that Mr. 
Herbert Kirkpatrick, a real dirt farmer 
of Loudoun County, Va., has this year 
won the national championship for the 
highest official yield of corn per acre in 
the United States. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has three times won 
the Virginia contest for the largest yield 
in the State, and this year his efforts 
culminated in winning the long-sought 
title of champion corn raiser of the 
country. 

Virginia is so justly famous in so many 
fields that it is sometimes overlooked 
that she is one of the great agricultural 
States of the Union, 





Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL }\ 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 6, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of United States Senator J. W. 
Fo.sricut, of Arkansas, and United 
States Senator Pau. H. Dovetas, of Ili- 
nois, to bring our Nation back from the 
low standard of morals to which it has 
fallen: 





(8y Carl E. Major) 


The man responsible for the initial investi- 
gation that mushroomed into disclosures of 
widespread corruption in Government sees 
no single cure for the decline in public 
morals. But United States Senator J. WiL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, the independent-thinking 
Democrat from Arkansas, believes that, from 
a broad aspect, one thing that is needed is 
to “strengthen the faith of all decent men in 
our democratic society.” 

To help accomplish that, he has suggested 
the creation of a commission of eminent 
citizens to consider the problem of ethical 
standards in public affairs. 

Such a commission, as he conceives it, 
would be a “catalytic agent, stimulated by 
public indignation, to draw forth meaning” 
from the facts developed by recent investi- 
gations. 

It would evaluate these facts and restate 
or perhaps formulate anew principles de- 
signed to restore the “faith of our people in 
the validity of the traditional precepts of 
our democratic society.” 

The 46-year-old Missouri-born, one-time 
president of the University of Arkansas, 
headed the Senate committee which exposed 
favoritism and influence peddling in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. That 
inquiry brought on investigations by other 
congressional committees of other phases of 
governmental practices. 

Confessing that he is not sure what the 
remedy is, Fu.nricut said he cannot admit 
that nothing can be done, that “the moral 
deterioration which is so evident must con- 
tinue to its I~gical conclusion, which is the 
destruction of our free democratic system.” 
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MORAL BLINDNESS 

Scandals in Government are not new, he 
said. But what does appear new to him is 
the “moral blindness or callousness which 
allows those in responsible positions to ac- 
cept” unethical practices. 

“One of the most disturbing aspects of 
this problem of moral conduct is the revela- 
tion that among so many influential people, 
morality has become identical with legality,” 
he said. 

When a Government official or employe 
takes a bribe, who is more to blame—the 
bribe-taker or the bribe-giver? he asks. 

“The bribed have been false to their oaths 
and betrayers of their trust,” he adds. 

“Who are the bribers? They are often 
men who walk the earth lordly and secure, 
members of good families, respected figures 
in their communities, graduates of univer- 
sities. 

“Is it too much to ask of them * * * 
that they behave with simple honesty, with 
that honesty which looks not to the letter 
of the law, but to its spirit?” 

What of the scandals in college athletics? 
Who is responsible for what Fu.sricnut terms 
the “cynical, immoral doctrine that one must 
win at all costs?” 

His answer is—the alumni. It is because 
of pressure from alumni, he contends, that 
colleges are corrupting sports. He finds it 
hard to blame the players, who are “but fol- 
lowing a logical sequence of influences.” 

As to the consequences of our moral de- 
terioration—unless it is halted—he says, “A 
democracy can recover quickly from physical 
or economic disaster, but when its moral 
convictions weaken, it becomes easy prey 
for the demagogue and the charlatan. 
Tyranny and oppression then become the 
order of the day.” 

COMMENT BY DOUGLAS 

United States Senator Paut H. Dovc.as, 
Tilinois Democrat, headed a Senate subcom- 
mittee that approved FUuLsRIGHT’s recom- 
mendation for creation of a Commission on 
Ethics in Government. 

Said the scholarly Dovcias, who left an 
economics professorship at the University of 
Chicago to run for the Senate: “Only if 
there is a general awareness of our problems 
and a broad attack upon them can we hope 
for permanent gains.” 

As his contribution to the Globe-Demo- 
crat symposium, he offered the 89-page re- 
port of his group—the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

The proposed 15-member commission, of 
which 5 members would be appointed by the 
President, 5 by the Vice President, and 5 by 
the Speaker of the House, would recommend 
measures to “improve and maintain at a high 
level moral standards of official conduct in 
the Federal Government and of all persons 
who participate in or are responsible for 
the conduct of public affairs.” 

In addition, the committee recommends 
amendment of the administrative procedure 
act to provide for the summary dismissal of 
any Federal official or employee engaging in 
certain practices. 


BAN ON PROFIT 


Among the prohibited practices would be 
engaging in any personal business (for 
profit) accruing from the person’s Official 
position, accepting any gift or favor from 
anyone with whom the official transacts Gov- 
ernment business, discussing future employ- 
ment outside the Government with anyone 
with whom there is pending official busi- 
ness, divulging valuable economic informa- 
tion of a confidential nature to unauthor- 
ized persons, becoming “unduly involved” 
through luncheons, etc., with persons doing 
business with the Government. 

The committee also recommended that 
former Federal officials be barred from ap- 
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pearing before Government agencies in cases 
which they had handled while in Govern- 
ment service. 

It also would prohibit former Federal of- 
ficials of higher ranks, for a period of 2 years 
following their leaving Government service, 
from appearing before the Government 
agency with which they formerly were asso- 
ciated as the representative of any person 
or organization. 

Legislation also should be enacted, the 
committee said, requiring all Members of 
Congress and all Federal officials receiving a 
salary of $10,000 or more a year, and the 
principal officials of national political parties 
to disclose their incomes, assets, and all deal- 
ings in securities and commodities. 





Program of lowa Farm Bureau Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 44 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, every 
Representative in Congress whose dis- 
trict is comprised partly or entirely of 
rural communities has a very real inter- 
est in the program of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This organization 
sets certain goals for the year and makes 
an honest effort to see that they are put 
into effect. 

In Iowa the Farm Bureau adopted a 
forward-looking set of resolutions at its 
recent convention, and they were briefly 
summarized in Wallace’s Farmer of De- 
cember 15, 1951. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include this summary in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD: 


Wants CHANGE IN PMA Pay—Farm BureAu 
Asks New Deat In Som ConservaTion— 
Hits Prick CoNTROLS 


What is the program of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation for 1952? Here's the way 
delegates summed up Farm Bureau goals in 
resolutions adopted at the IFBF convention 
last month, 

Foreign policy: Says “old issue of isola- 
tionism versus internationalism is dead.” 
Wants continued aid to Western Europe. 
Asks for a strong military program, but 
warns against overexpansion. Recommends 
technical aid for Asiatic countries to help 
them help themselves to higher living stand- 
ards. Supports the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Public relations: Urges that farm organi- 
zations adopt policies “in the interest of the 
general public” and “convince other seg- 
ments of the economy that this is true.” 
Recommends that more time and energy be 
spent in telling consumers and others the 
facts about farm income and farm problems. 

Representing farmers: Criticizes “Govern- 
ment and nonfarm people who would speak 
on behalf of farmers.” Objects to “use of 
governmental resources, funds, and person- 
nel to either influence or assemble public 
opinion concerning legislative farm policy. 

Soil conservation: Asks that materials be 
released by government so more fertilizer 
can be manufactured. Favors end to soil 
payments made through PMA. However, if 
PMA payments are continued, says they 
should “be limited to conservation practices 
which would not otherwise be followed.” 
Objects to payments for plowing under green 
manure and to payments for liming, where 
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soil tests have not been made in advance to 
prove need. 

Dairy check-off: Approves 1 cent per pound 
collection for 2 months. But, since dairy 
farmers contribute the money, suggests that 
advertising and promotion be labeled “Dairy 
Farmers of Iowa” instead of “Dairy Industry 
Commission.” 

Inflation: Objects to direct price and wage 
controls. Urges pay-as-you-go policy. Rec- 
ommends paring nondefense expenditures 
to a minimum and “that defense expendi- 
tures be subject to close scrutiny.” 

Livestock health: Asks new law providing 
that “all cattle offered for sale for breeding 
purposes be required to pass a negative test 
for brucellosis or carry a certificate showing 
that they were calfhood vaccinated.” And 
that only swine with a negative brucellosis 
test be sold for breeding purposes. 

Manpower: Recommends selective service 
as way to get men for armed services. Ob- 
jects to a “universal military training pro- 
gram.” 

Strip mines: Suggests studying “advisa- 
bility of requiring mine operators and oper- 
ators of other similar activities which dis- 
turb the soil to deposit a small fee per ton 
of production with the State as a guaranty 
that there will be a leveling and replacing of 
soil.” 

Income tax: Urges that “the Iowa Tax 
Commission develop a farm schedule as 
identical as possible to the Federal schedule.” 

Citizenship: Recommends a get-out-the- 
vote campaign in 1952, plus study of can- 
didates’ records. Criticizes sharply “cur- 
rent corruption existing in the Federal Reve- 
nue Department, the peddling of influence 
in obtaining RFC loans, patronage kick- 
backs, etc.” 

E. Howard Hill, Dallas County, was re- 
elected to a third term as Iowa Farm Bureau 
president. Also renamed were Directors E. 
E. Schrage, Butler County; Cedric Hall, 
Woodbury, and Marvin McLain, Poweshiek. 
Ed Allien, Lucas County, was elected a direc- 
tor to replace Frank Baker, Wayne County. 





The Hoover Commission’s 
Recommendations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 7 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE \ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the issue of 
the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., 
November 10, 1951: 


Vorers Must “NEEDLE” CONGRESS 


The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on Government reorganization and 
economy were among the boldest and most 
hopeful proposals ever offered for the bet- 
terment of our Federal system. 

In the beginning, both the President and 
Congress seemed to realize this, and they 
moved energetically and with some courage 
to put these recommendations in force. By 
the time the Eighty-first Congress was well 
into its second year, half the program had 
been adopted, and savings of consequence 
were foreseen. 

At this juncture, however, the streamlin- 
ing drive gradually bogged down. Mr. Tru- 
man sent up to Capitol Hill certain proposals 
which were modified with apparent political 
intent. The lawmakers balked at these, and 
then stubbornly refused to approve other 
important features of the commission plan, 
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The Eighty-second Congress, which con- 
vened this January, allowed the unfinished 
portion of the program to languish in the 
backwaters. Nothing was done. 

Thus we stand with perhaps the most 
vital half of the Hoover proposals still await- 
ing action nearly 3 years after their original 
presentation. 

If we can believe the cheerful supporters 
of the program, additional savings rising 
ultimately to from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000 could be realized by carrying it 
through. Whichever measure you take, it 
means greater value from the tax-paying 
dollar, perhaps some day a smaller tax bur- 
den. 

This is no dull academic matter of inter- 
est only to students of efficient government. 
It concerns every American who is worried 
over the course of Federal spending. With 
defense, foreign aid, pensions, and debt re- 
quiring huge outlays that simply cannot be 
escaped, there is almost no hope for real 
savings except through a wholesale modern- 
ization of our creaky, jerry-built govern- 
mental structure. 

Each sound advance made should contrib- 
ute to a result that one day will mean more 
money in your pocket. You therefore have 
a right to expect action, both from the Presi- 
dent and from Congress. This is the perfect 
opportunity for the lawmakers to demon- 
strate their oft-expressed affection for econ- 
omy. 

If they do not act affirmatively, you may 
be sure they are yielding to pressures from 
those who have a vested interest in fat 
government—in waste, duplication of effort, 
overexpansion, and mismanagement. 

A governing body which feels itself power- 
less to control or reduce its expanding girth 
is a danger to its country and to the demo- 
cratic system it seeks to make effective. 

The voters of America will mark care. 
fully how their representatives meet this 
problem in 1952. The testing time is nearly 
at hand for the men who shout so much and 
do so little for economy. 





Spending Without Paying 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many unsound proposals as to spend- 
ing, and I am including some remarks 
that I made on the subject: 


WEICHEL TELLS RoTary ABOUT ALLEGED 
COLLEGE TEACHINGS 


It doesn’t make any difference how much 
we as a nation owe so long as the Govern- 
ment retains the power to tax the people 
enough to pay the interest. 

This is the brand of etonomic heresy that 
is being taught by certain professors in at 
least two great midwestern universities, said 
Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, speaking be- 
fore Sandusky Rotary Thursday on the sub- 
ject of Government affairs. 

Delegations of students from both of these 
schools had called upon him recently and 
had told him that this was the philosophy 
being taught them, he stated. Some of the 
students said, “But they don’t believe it.” 

WEICHEL based his talk on the t-end to- 
ward socialism at Washington promoted bit 
by bit, step by step, by the planners some- 
times openly, more often subtly. Controls 
had been obtained by them under the guise 
of national security, postwar restoration, 
emergencies, etc., which have deprived the 
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American people of cherished freedoms. 
When these controls were relinquished, how- 
ever, few of these freedoms have remained 
untarnished. 


MENACE IS CITED 


As examples of the thinking of some of 
these planners, it is being openly advocated 
that the Government go into business by 
Executive order on the statement that “too 
little” or “too much” is being produced by 
a given industry. Again in the United Na- 
tions there is pending a resolution urging 
the members to see that land holdings are 
split up and given to the landless. The 
menace is, said WerIcHEL, that the United 
States as a member of the United Nations 
may be bound by this and similar doctrines. 

Already the court of appeals in California 
has ruled that the regulations of the U. N. 
supersedes Federal and State laws since the 
United States is a party to that organiza- 
tion under approval by the Senate. 


DISCUSSES CRUSADE 


Asked about the crusades waged by Sena- 
tor McCartTuy against communism, WEICHEL 
pointed out congressional investigations are 
not courts and may try nobody. They are 
only exploratory and can go no further. De- 
cision to pursue, to prosecute or not to 
prosecute lie with the executive and judi- 
cial branches. And the secret files and 
records are in the hands of these depart- 
ments to be produced or withheld as the lat- 
ter may see fit. 

Even the FBI, as an arm of the Justice 
Department, may not produce or testify with- 
out consent of its superiors. Hence the de- 
nunciation of McCarrny that he has failed 
to prove his charges is without weight, the 
speaker said. 





The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4‘ 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER y\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us take our rights of citizenship too much 
for granted. Far too many of us 
throughout this great land fail to per- 
form our duty as citizens on election day 
each year, thereby neglecting our right 
to vote as free citizens in a free country. 
We tend to forget that past generations 
of Americans have fought for this right 
and it is because of their struggle that we 
enjoy our freedom today, the freedom to 
speak our mind and to vote according to 
our own dictates in the best interests of 
the Nation as a whole. 

It is because we have clung so dog- 
gedly to the practice of this right that we 
still enjoy government by ballot, instead 
of government by bullet. It is well to 
criticize and to point out shortcomings, 
but it should be done in a constructive 
manner with the intention of improvinz 
a given situation. Criticism is particu- 
larly welcome when it comes from well- 
intentioned citizens who exercise their 
duties and practice their rights of 
suffrage. 

Oftentimes, however, it is the citizen 
who seldom uses his right to vote that 
later complains the loudest when things 
do not go in accordance with his liking 
or wishes. Such citizens fail to realize 
that they have no one to blame but 
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themselves for having neglected their 
rights of citizenship, for having failed to 
perform their duties on election day. 
Every American citizen should ask 
himself: Am I a good American citizen? 
Do I help to keep this country as a true 
citadel of democracy? Do I use my 
right to vote in our elections and main- 
tain government by ballot? If too many 
of us find that our answer is in the 
negative, then it is time for us to wake 
up before we lose this right altogether. 
Mr. Speaker, the monthly publication 
Veterans Report recently carried the 
following editorial which I am pleased to 
insert in the REcorpD: 
RULE BY BALLOT 


Have you been griping about the way folks 
are running things in Washington lately? 
Had some nasty things to say about your 
Congressman or State legislator? Brother, 
you don’t know‘how lucky you are. 

You can gripe about your elected officials. 
You can vote them out of office, any first 
Tuesday in November, if enough Americans 
agree with you. That makes you luckier 
than just about 800,000,000 people in other 
parts of the world. 

For them election day is a pretty grim 
affair. The state prepares a list of candi- 
dates, and that’s the only slate there is. A 
daring citizen can disagree—if he wants to 
face the firing squad or a hitch in Siberia— 
only by leaving his ballot blank. 

Behind the iron curtain, officials get 
themselves elected by majorities of 99.44 per- 
cent. It makes a real fancy propaganda 
headline. But confidentially, it stinks. 

Life isn’t that simple for office-holders 
in a democracy. The man who wants your 
vote has to earn it—not by getting the se- 
cret police to use strong-arm tactics against 
those who balk; not by smearing his op- 
ponent’s color, creed, or national back- 
ground—but with a finer record and a bet- 
ter platform than the man he’s running 
against. And once he holds office, he must 
make good on his promises, or come next 
election day he’s likely ‘o find himself un- 
employed. 

It’s up to us to see that those elected to 
city, State, and national office are the best 
qualified for the job—regardless of race, 
religion, ancestry, or narrow political par- 
tisanship. 

It’s up to us to see that the rights of 
citizenship are scrupulously observed—that 
every American, in every State, enjoys equal 
access to the polls, that the elections are 
conducted honestly and decently. 

And it’s up to us to make sure that the 
winning candidates continue to deserve our 
confidence—by keeping careful tabs on their 
voting records and letting them know how 
we stand on important issues throughout 
the year. 

Americans have fought and died to retain 
the right to vote. Let’s not lose that right 
by forgetting it’s also a duty. So vote at 
every election, 





Senator Paul Douglas 44 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE N 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Clem Norton 
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from the issue of the Lynn Telegram- 
News, Lynn, Mass., November 7, 1951: 
Ciem Norton Says 
SENATOR 

The most respected Democratic United 
States Senator, Pau. Dovuctas, of Illinois, 
has just written the most remarkable article 
of his life for the Progressive, of Madison, 
Wis. He names his five heroes. Here they 
are: John Woolman, Quaker tailor, who 
quietly with gentleness got Quakers to give 
up their slaves, without a penny of com- 
pensation, and to become the spiritual shock 
troops against slavery—against taking a 
Negro child from a mother’s breast and sell- 
ing it. But the people would not take Wool- 
man and the way of love so they got John 
Brown and the way of force. 

John P. Altgeld, German immigrant, Civil 
War veteran Governor of Illinois in 1892. He 
found women working 12 hours and more in 
factories, and helped pass the 8-hour law. 
Although disbelieving with their aims, he 
pardoned anarchists who had been convicted 
of murder in the Haymarket riots—because 
he felt that they had not received a fair trial, 
and that there was no adequate evidence of 
guilt, so he was easily beaten for re-election 
and was in financial need. At this moment, 
Charles T. Yerkes, corrupt streetcar magnate, 
gave Altgeld the key to a safe deposit box, 
with $500,000 in it—the money to be his if 
he allowed a 50-year franchise for the use of 
Chicago's streets without compensation, 
which had been passed by the legislature, to 
become law without his signature. The bill 
couldn’t be passed over the Governor's veto. 
Altgeld took the ey, looked at the money, 
found that it was not marked, and returned 
the key, vetoed the bill and said: “I cannot 
sell out the people.” His term over, he took 
the train to Chicago with $7 in his pocket, 
and the only man to met him at the end of 
his journey, was one Joe Martin, a former 
gambler, who loved Altgeld. 


ADDAMS 


Jane Addams, miller’s daughter. Started 
Eull House in the bloody twentieth ward, 
slums of Chicago, and for nearly 50 years fed 
and clothed the hungry and naked, and Sen- 
ator Doustas says of her: “She was on? of the 
two authentic saints I have ever met.” 

Senator R. M. La Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin. 
As Governor he championed civil service with 
the result that today, civil service, fairness, 
has been developed more fully in Wisconsin 
than in any other State. When he first 
came to the Senate and began to talk, Re- 
publicans would leave, but the day came 
when they remained. Because of fairness 
his son was Known as “the Senator's Sen- 
ator.” George N. Norris, of Nebraska, 
found Congress dominated by big business. 
Speaker Cannon appointed members of all 
committees and would tell a Congressman 
when and if and for how long he could talk. 
Norris led the fight which broke the power 
of the Speaker. As a United States Sen- 
ator for 30 years, his two greatest works 
were passage of the anti-lame-duck amend- 
ment, and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
bill. Many betieve Norris to have been the 
finest and purest Senator of the last 
century. 


REMARKAELE 


Isn't that a remarkable statement? I 
agree with every word. Poor Norris, the 
greatest representative of the common peo- 
ple of our day in the Senate, going back to 
his home, McCook, Nebr., to die broke, dis- 
couraged, and defeated—while fakers go on 
andon. But that’s the way with every saint. 
Crowned with thorns in his own day but 
with laurel wreaths in the next. I visit the 
Norris grave every few years when in the 
West, and buy the prettiest rose I can find, 
and lay it down on the grave, for Norris was 
one of the greatest men for the common 
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people that the Almighty ever blew the 
breath of life into. 

May God bless Senator Dovucias for writ- 
ing that remarkable article. 

Onty a good man could write such golden 
thoughts. 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for several years the determi- 
nation of the future Isthmian Canal 
policy of the United States has been a 
subject of serious concern to the Con- 
gress, especially to committees charged 
with that responsibility. This subject, 
debated extensively early in this century 
preliminary to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, involves basic elements 
of the foreign policy of our Nation—the 
development of interoceanic commerce 
and the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

A selected bibliography on _ the 
Isthmian Canal policy, prepared by me 
while serving as chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal under House 
Resolution 44, Eighty-first Congress, was 
published in an extension of my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 95, part 16, page A5580. 

Subsequent issues of the Recorp also 
contain many additional statements by 
distinguished Members of the Congress 
which deal with various phases of this 
question. Among these are illuminating 
remarks by the late Representative 
€chuyler Otis Bland, of Virginia; Rep- 
resentatives John J. Allen, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia; Frank W. Boykin, of Alabama; 
Tom B. Fugate, of Virginia; Thomas E. 
Martin, of Iowa; J. Harry McGregor, of 
Ohio; Harley O. Staggers, of West Vir- 
ginia; Robert F. Rich and James E. Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania. 

The most recent constructive con- 
tribution to the expanding literature on 
interoceanic canals is an exceptionally 
able address presented by Capt. Miles P. 
DuVal, USN, retired, on November 13, 
1951, before a distinguished gathering at 
the Explorers Club of New York. 

The membership of this club is world- 
wide and consists of men of attainment 
in many fields. Its primary purposes 
are the advancement of exploration, the 
encouragement of science, and the bring- 
ing of outstanding achievements to pub- 
lic attention. 

The club assembly on this occasion in- 
cluded persons from widely scattered sec- 
tions of the Nation. Among both the 
members and their guests were some who 
participated in the actual construction 
of the Panama Canal, or are otherwise 
interested in significant developments 
affecting the Canal Zone, as follows: 
Sefior don Roberto Heurtematte, Ambas- 
sador of Panama to the United States; 
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Brig. Gen. James Gordon Steese, former 
engineer of maintenance (chief engi- 
neer) of the Panama Canal; Rear Adm. 
J. C. Metzel, USN, retired, formerly 
on the staff of the commander in chief, 
United States Fleet; Maj. R. W. Hebard, 
distinguished engineer, formerly with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission; Mr. 
Richard Parkhurst, former member of 
the United States Maritime Commission; 
Dr. E. W. James, Chief, Inter-American 
Regional Office, Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads; Mr. Malcolm Pirnie, former 
president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Col. W. L. Rich, former 
secretary of the Board of Trade of New 
York City; and Mr. John Frank Stevens, 
Jr., son of the late Chief Engineer John 
F. Stevens of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, 1905-7, and eminent authority 
on United States far-eastern commercial 
relations. 

President John Tee-Van, of the Ex- 
plorers Club, in his opening remarks, 
stressed that this organization is strictly 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan, that it 
takes no position on views expressed at 
its meetings, and that its sole interest is 
the extension of knowledge. 

Dr. Serge Korff, chairman of the lec- 
tures committee of the club, at the re- 
quest of President Tee-Van, presided 
over the rest of the meeting. The entire 
proceedings, which follow, are com- 
mended for serious study by all Members 
of Congress in connection with their con- 
sideration of the Isthmian Canal policy, 
which has been officially before the Con- 
gress since December 1, 1947, when the 
President transmitted a report of an in- 
vestigation conducted by the Governor 
of the Panama Canal under Public Law 
280, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Dr. Korff read the following telegram 
from the Honorable Maurice H. Thatch- 
er, of Kentucky, surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and former 
civil Governor of the Canal Zone, also a 
former distinguished Member of this 
House: 

WasuHINcToNn, D. C., November 13, 1951. 
THe ExPLorers CLUB, 
New York, N. Y.: 

Deeply regret my inability to be with you 
this evening, and thank you ever so much for 
your kind invitation. You will hear a very 
able presentation of a most important sub- 
ject. 

Maurice H. THATCHER. 


REMARKS OF DR. SERGE KorFFr, INTRODUCING 
Capt. MiLes P. DuVaL 


The American people have been keenly in- 
terested in an interoceanic canal since the 
turn of the century. The French Canal Co, 
failed at Panama for a variety of reasons in 
1889 after an expenditure of perhaps $250,- 
000,000. The secession of Panama from 
Colombia in 1903, the creation of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, and its immediate recogni- 
tion by the United States was followed by 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty under the 
terms of which the United States Govern- 
ment constructed and opened to traffic in 
1914 an 85-foot summit-level lake and lock- 
type canal. x 

The Panama Canal is today, and for many 
years has been, a controversial subject in 
that many qualified engineers and others 
have tenaciously adhered to the sea-level 
concept as against the high-level lake-and- 
lock canal which was adoptec by the Con- 
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gress. The so-called battle of the levels still 
pergists, and the issue is as yet undecided, 

We are particularly fortunate this evening 
to have as our guest speaker a universally 
recognized and qualified expert on the Pan- 
ama Canal—Capt. Miles P. DuVal, United 
States Navy (retired). 

Captain DuVal was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1918 in the 
class of 1919. Since then he has served in 
Various subordinate and command capaci- 
ties, both ashore and afloat, in many parts 
of the world, including postgraduate stud- 
ies at the Naval War College, the Naval Post- 
graduate School, and the School of Foreign 
Service of Georgetown University. 

During the period 1941-44, he was on the 
staff of the Governor of the Panama Canal 
as captain of the port of Balboa with juris- 
diction over the marine operations of the 
Pacific Division of the Canal which included 
a part of Gatun Lake, Culebra Cut, the two 
sets cf Pacific locks, Miraflores Lake, and the 
Pacific Terminus. 

While on this assignment he made inten- 
sive studies of the problems of ship transit 
and canal operation, and developed the 
Terminal Lake plan for the operational im- 
provement of the Panama Canal. For his 
services in the Canal Zone he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 

In early 1946 Captain DuVal was placed 
on special assignment under the Chief of 
Naval Operations by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the late James Forrestal, as the Navy 
Department Liaison Officer and Coordinator 
for the Isthmian Canal Studies authorized 
by Public Law 280, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
He held this position until his voluntary re- 
tirement on August 1, 1949, after 31 years 
of service. 

Our speaker is the author of two authorita- 
tive books on the Panama Canal: And The 
Mountains Will Move, which tells the story 
of its building; and Cadiz To Cathay, which 
is the diplomatic history of the acquisition 
of the Canal Zone; both by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. He is now working on the third 
volume of his Canal trilogy. 

In addressing us Captain DuVal will speak 
as an experienced naval officer, seaman, and 
historian with a unique and most helpful 
background of experience as regards his sub- 
ject. As is customary in all such situations, 
his statements are his own and are not to be 
considered as refiecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service at 
large. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 
I present Captain DuVal who will address 
us on the subject of the interoceanic canals 
problem: 


THE INTEROCEANIC CANALS PROBLEM 


(Address of Capt. Miles P. DuVal, USN, 
retired) 


Mr. President, members of the Explorers’ 
Club of New York, and guests, at the outset, 
I must express my sincere appreciation for 
the honor of addressing this distinguished 
gathering. I am particularly gratified at 
the presence, among }|.oth your members and 
guests, of those who, in significant roles, par- 
ticipated in a great historical achievement— 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

In your zeal to perform the high mission 
of your organization, you are always striving 
to procure the fullest information on topics 
under consideration, and to extend the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. 

As a student of Isthmian history, who has 
served in the Canal Zone in an operational 
capacity, I have always sought to approach 
the problems of the Panama Canal objec- 
tively and without any other motivation, 
The facts and conclusions which are de- 
veloped here have but one purpose: the im- 
provement of interoceanic ship transit, 
coupled with the welfare of the people and 
Government of the United States, 


CANAL IDEA DATES FROM AGE OF DISCOVERY, 1502 


The idea of a waterway across the American 
Isthmus traces back to the age of discovery 
when the first great explorer of the Americas 
was searching for a passage from Cadiz to 
Cathay. Skirting the coastline of Central 
America on his fourth voyage he left a trail 
of geographical names which have carried on 
through the centuries. Spending Christmas 
of 1502 and New Year’s in Limon Bay he did 
not realize how close he was to the eventual 
solution of the problem. Yet today, his fame 
is perpetuated in the names of the two 
terminal cities at the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal: Cristobal and Colon. 

Eleven years later, in 1513, another in- 
trepid explorer, Balboa, crossed the Isthmus 
and discovered the eastern Pacific, then 
called the Southern Sea. Thus was com- 
pleted the historical setting for a series of 
geographical explorations which rapidly 
focused on the idea of building a canal 
across the land barrier that separated the 
oceans, . 

Within an incredibly short time, with that 
objective constantly before them, the early 
Spanish explorers reduced their fields of in- 
vestigation to four main canal route areas: 
Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Darien. 


PANAMA AND NICARAGUA BECOME COMPETING 
ROUTES, 1529-1855 


Because of their lower continental divides 
and penetration by river valleys, Panama 
and Nicaragua quickly developed trade 
routes over these two natural avenues and 
became the great competitors for trans-Isth- 
mian transit. The first survey for a canal at 
Panama was prepared in 1529; for Nicaragua, 
later. Nothing practical, however, was ac- 
complished until the Wars of Liberation of 
the nineteenth century ushered in a new 
era of exploration. 

At Nicaragua the solution of the canal 
problem, at first, appeared relatively simple 
for the transit of the small vessels of that 
day because Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River, flowing from it into the Atlan- 
tic, were navigable. These features reduced 
the magnitude of that undertaking simply 
to cutting across the thin strip separating 
the lake from the Pacific Ocean. This ad- 
vantage, coupled with the closer location of 
that route to North America, served for many 
years to make the Nicaragua Canal proposa! 
the most favored in the United States, 

But the United States was not the only 
nation interested in securing control of 
strategic canal routes. Great Britain, desir- 
ing to participate at Nicaragua as it did later 
at Suez, gained control of the mouth of the 
San Juan. Thus, early in the nineteenth 
century, the proposal for a canal across the 
American isthmus became the subject of 
heated diplomatic controversy between the 
two governments. This was not settled until 
1901, when the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty super- 
seded the earlier Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850 that had deprived the United States of 
exclusive control of any Isthmian canal. 

Meanwhile the westward expansion of the 
United States gained in momentum. Pri- 
vate interests under the inspiring leadership 
of John Lloyd Stephens, of New Jersey, noted 
explorer and most distinguished travel 
writer of his time, constructed the Panama 
Railroad, 1849-55—the first transcontinental 
railroad of all the Americas. As recognized 
by only a few at the time, that was the 
first constructive step toward building a 
canal at Panama. Completed while the 
United States and Britain were deadlocked 
over Nicaragua, the functioning of the Pan- 
ama Railroad served to encourage the 
launching of a canal project by others at 
Panama. 


FRENCH START PANAMA CANAL, 1879-89 


Under the dynamic guidance of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the hero of Suez, private interests 
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of France undertook this task. Calling a 
congress of 135 distinguished delegates to 
Paris in 1879 to consider the problem de Les- 
seps lent the full force of his tremendous 
prestige and his genius toward securing ap- 
proval for a sea-level undertaking at Pan- 
ama—a wholly different problem from that 
at Suez, where he had won his fame. 

One engineer—the only one in that Con- 
gress who had supervised construction on 
the Isthmus and knew some of its problems 
at first hand—rose in strong protest and 
warned of the dangers. 

He understood the topography at Nicara- 
gua and how the elevated Nicaragua Lake 
would perform an essential function in the 
construction and navigation of a canal at 
that location. He also knew the topography 
of the Isthmus at Panama—the continental 
divide about 10 miles from the Pacific, the 
torrential Rio Obispo-Chagres flowing into 
the Atlantic and the much smaller Rio 
Grande into the Pacific, both through val- 
leys suitable for the formation of lakes. 
Interpreting these surface features in the 
light of navigational needs as well as engi- 
neering, he recognized the application of the 
lake idea in the solution of the canal prob- 
lem at Panama. 

Then with the vision and simplicity of 
true genius he proposed what he called a 
practical plan for constructing the Panama 
Canal, here summarized: “Build a dam at 
Gatun and another at Miraflores, or as close 
to the seas as the configuration of the land 
permits. Let the water rise to form two 
lakes about 80 feet high; join the lakes thus 
formed with a channel cut through the con- 
tinental divide, and connect the lakes with 
the oceans by locks. That is not only the 
best plan for engineering but also best for 
navigation.” This was the conception of 
Adophe Godin de Lépinay. 

The profundity and brilliance of this 
plan—the only plan which, at that time, 
could have had any chance of success—were 
not even understood and this great idea was 


The French, despite his emphatic warn- 
ings, launched upor, their ill-fated under- 
taking. Ten years later, in 1889, their effort 
collapsed and the Jsthmus returned to the 
jungle. Yet it should be here explained that 
shortly before this failure the French, to 
save money and time, had been forced to 
change their canal plan from sea-level to 
high-level lock. But that was too late. 


UNITED STATES ATTEMPTS NICARAGUA 
CANAL, 1890-93 

Meanwhile in Nicaragua, private interests 
in the United States started constructing a 
Nicaragua Canal. Though not as extensive 
as the Prench effort at Panama, this attempt, 
in 1893, likewise failed, ending all serious 
efforts to build any Isthmian canal by 
means of private enterprise. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY INTEROCEANIC CANAL 
POLITICAL PATTERN 


Thus toward the end of the century the 
pattern of interoceanic canal policies had 
been well established. First, there were 
struggles among competing sections for the 
choice of route; and second, debates as to 
the type of canal. In addition to proposals 
for canals, however, two other ideas of his- 
torical interest were considered: ship-tun- 
nels through the mountains of Darien and 
a ship-railroa.. across Tehuantepec. 

BATTLE OF THE ROUTES, 1899-1903 

In 1899 the United States, after half a cen- 
tuary of preliminary explorations, started 
upon serious interoceanic canal investiga- 
tions by means of an Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, 1899-1901, headed by Rear Adm. 
John G. Walker, a line officer of the Navy. 
After a memorable legislative struggle, 
known in canal history as the “battle of the 
routes,” the Spooner Act of 1902, authorized 
the acquisition of a canal zone in what was 
then a part of the Republic of Colombia, the 
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and the construction of the Panama Canal 
with provision for the Nicaragua Canal as 
an alternate project if unable to make the 
necessary arrangements at Panama. 

After many months of arduous labor the 
Colombian Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, 
Dr. Tomas Herran, succeeded in negotiating 
a very favorable canal treaty for his country— 
the Hay-Herran Treaty of January 22, 1903 
which was ratified by the United States 
Senate, March 17, 1903. 

Unfortunately in Colombia, this treaty 
became involved politically in Bogota. The 
Colombian Senate, on August 12, 1903, 
against the urgent pleadings of Dr. Herraa 
in Washington and the earnest efforts of 
United States Minister Arthur M. Beaupré in 
Bogota, rejected the treaty, notwithstanding 
the fact that it had been ratified by the 
United States “nate. 

This action -croughly alarmed the leade 
ers of Panan.ia. Fearing that, after all, 
Panama still might lose the Isthmian canal 
to Nicaragua, they set out to prevent that 
possibility. The result was that Panama 
revolted on November 3, 1903 and declared 
its independence of Colombia. Three days 
later the new republic was recognized by the 
United States. France, the Nation which 
had started the canal enterprise, was the 
second; Great Britain and other nations 
soon followed. 

Events developed rapidly. On November 
18, 1903, the newly appointed Minister of 
Panama to the United States, Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, signed a new canal treaty 
with the United States—the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla treaty. This was promptly ratified 
by Panama, followed by the United States. 
These actions sealed the choice of the Pan- 
ama route. 


BATTLE OF THE LEVELS, 1905-6 


Work under the United started haltingly 
fn the midst of increasing uncertainty as 
to the type of canal which should be con- 
structed—high-level lake plan as contem- 
plated in the final Freach plans or a canal 
at sea level, each idea having strong 
advocates. 

Arguments, often heated, centered upon 
the question of relative vulnerability of the 
types at a time when the most formidable 
‘weapons were large naval guns. Yellow fever 
on the Isthmus increased and, in the midst 
of chaos and confusion, the first chief en- 
gineer resigned. The project for awhile 
seemed destined for a second failure. 

President Theodore Roosevelt fortunately 
selected as the rew chief engineer the late 
John F. Stevens, the great pioneer railroad 
builder and explorer. 

Mr. Stevens’ qualifications for this work 
were unique. He had read everything on the 
subject since the time of Philip II, had built 
railroads in the Rocky Mountains, and had 
supervised open mining operations in Min- 
nesota. Thus, in his experience he had wit- 
nessed what occurs when the balances in 
nature are altered and hence understood the 
slide problems inherent in the excavation 
of a navigation channel through mountains, 

Arriving on the Isthmus on July 25, 1905, 
at the height of the crisis, he had matters 
under control within 24 hours. Experienced 
as he was in large undertakings, he promptly 
provided houses for employees, organized 
commissaries, encouraged sanitation, ordered 
new equipment, planned the transportation 
system, and formed the basic construction 
organization for buildi..g the canal. Indeed, 
so rapid was his progress that he found him- 
self hampered awaiting decision as to the 
type of canal then being considered in Wash- 
ington by an international Board of Consult- 
ing Engineers. 

In its report of January 10, 1906, this Board 
split—eight members, including five Euro- 
peans, voting for sea-level; and the five re- 
maining Americans voting for the high-level 
lake and lock plan. 
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Meanwhile at Panama, Stevens had walked 
through the entire length of the canal route 
exploring its features, and studied the prob- 
lem in all its major aspects. Interpreting 
the topography of the Isthmus in the light 
of navigational requirements as well as con- 
struction he decided upon the high-level lake 
and lock plan as the only logical solution 
with a conviction nothing could shake. 

Testifying in Washington before congres- 
sional committees in January 1906 he voiced 
his determined opposition to the sea-level 
proposal and strongly advocated the high- 
level plan. But that was not enough, 

In June Stevens was again in Washington 
leading in another memorable canal struggle, 
later described by Col. George W. Goethals 
as the “battle of the levels.” In this Stev- 
ens even more forcefully and fearlessly urged 
the high-level plan and opposed the sea-level 
proposal. 

In the end, with the support of President 
Roosevelt and the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, the ideas of Chief Engineer Stevens pre- 
vailed. Congress, by act approved June 29, 
1906, adopted the high-level lake and lock- 
type canal as proposed by the minority of the 
board of consulting engineers—essentially 
the same plan 4s that first so eloquently ad- 
vanced 27 years previously by Godin De 
Lépinay. 

That was the great decision in building 
the Panama Canal, for the second time in 
canal history, completing the pattern of in- 
teroceanic canal policies. The transit since 
1914, in both peace and war, of more than 
150,000 vessels of all types and descriptions 
has completely established the wisdom of 
this decision. 


PACIFIC LOCK LOCATION QUESTION, 1906 


Chief Engineer Stevens, who was experi- 
enced in the operation of railroads as well 
as in their construction, instinctively under- 
stood the need for the best operational plan 
for the Panama Canal. For this reason he 
never favored the separation of the Pacific 
locks into two groups as had been recom- 
mended by the minority of the board of con- 
sulting enginee:s and, early ia 1906, had 
urged the consolidation of these locks at 
one place as a desirable change in the 
adopted plan. 

Finally, on August 3, 1906, he approved a 
plan which located all Pacific locks in three 
lifts at Aguadulce, which is slightly south 
of Miraflores—the same arrangement as that 
at Gatun. This, had it been followed, would 
have provided a summit-level anchorage at 
the Pacific end of the canal to match that 
at the Atlantic end. 

Unfortunately, he was under great pres- 
sure to start construction because of a poli- 
tically hazardous situation in the United 
States. Advocates of the sea-level proposal, 
stung to the quick by their defeat in Con- 
gress, were still poised ready to take advan- 
tage of a major change in the approved pro- 
gram as evidence of weakness in the high- 
level plan advocated by Stevens. Opponents 

* any trans-Isthmian canal at all were like- 
wise seeking a means to delay the enterprise. 
The two together represented an economic 
and political force too powerful for anyone 
to control. 

Stevens’ foundation investigations, neces- 
sarily made in great haste, proved unsatis- 
factory, and he did not dare to jeopardize 
the project by further delay. Twenty days 
later, on August 23, 1906, still confident that 
someday this important question would 
come up again, he voided his plan, marking 
it “not to be destroyed but kept in this 
office,” and submitted the plan providing 
for the separation of the Pacific locks into 
two groups as recommended by the board 
of consulting engineers. 

PANAMA CANAL OPENED TO TRAFFIC, 1914 

In 1907, after bringing the project to a 
point where its success was a certainty he 
resigned his position and was succeeded by 
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Col. George W. Goethals under whose able 
direction the canal was completed and, in 
1914, opened to traffic. 

It should be recorded here that Colonel 
Goethals never failed to extend full credit 
to Mr. Stevens for his tremendous contribu- 
tions to the canal project. Stevens, in turn, 
always strongly supported Colonel Goethals, 
particularly at times of crisis, and likewise 
never failed to commend Goethals’ work in 
bringing the undertaking to the successful 
conclusion which won him and his associates 
great fame and made them great traditions 
on the Isthmus. 

The literature on the building of the 
Panama Canal is vast. Its pages record the 
works of many who performed brilliantly. 
But of these only two stand out as men of 
towering genius: De Lépinay and Stevens. 

For many years the contributions of these 
two were not generally appreciated. Today, 
however, De Lépinay is recognized on the 
Isthmus as the prophet of the Panama 
Canal; and Stevens as its basic architect. 
De Lépinay has not yet been otherwise hon- 
ored but the work of Stevens has been ac- 
curately interpreted by William Andrew 
Mackay in the mural in the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

DEFENSE QUESTIONS BECOME PARAMOUNT 

During the planning stages of the Panama 
Canal, both French and American, the ob- 
jective of responsible engineers was the ease 
and safety of ship-transit, combined with 
economic construction. After the opening 
of the canal to traffic, however, the freat 
builders left the Isthmus for other tasks 
and the project became uncritically accepted. 
Operation and maintenance became mere 
matters of routine. 

With the rapid development of the air- 
plane and other modern weapons following 
World War I, questions of defense gradually 
became subjects of increasing concern to 
engineering planners; those of operations, 
secondary. 


THIRD LOCKS PROJECT STARTED AND 
SUSPENDED, 1939-42 

With the approach of World War IT, Con- 
gress in 1939 authorized the construction of 
a third set of larger locks, primarily as a 
defense measure. The plan provided for 
locating a set of new locks near each of the 
existing locks at some distance away to 
afford greater protection from bombing 
through dispersal. The new locks were to 
be joined with the existing channels by 
means of bypass channels. The authorized 
cost was $277,000,000. 

Significantly, the project description in- 
cluded a number of features for the future 
conversion of the canal to sea-level without 
specific authorization by Congress. Discern- 
ing students of the subject, however, recog- 
nized the import of this inclusion and aptly 
described the third locks project as resur- 
recting the “old battle of the levels” in a 
new form—that of “conversion.” Construc- 
tion was started in 1940 and pushed vigor- 
ously until suspended in May 1942 because 
of more urgent war needs, after having spent 
some $75,000,000. No excavation, however, 
was started at Pedro Miguel; that for the 
Gatun and Miraflores lock sites and ap- 
proaches was substantially completed. 

A glance at the sharp channel bends in the 
Pacific sector of that project—29 degrees, 47 
degrees, and 37 degrees—is sufficient to recog- 
nize that ease and safety of transit were 
not the primary bases in the original plan- 
ning of this work. Its timely suspension, 
therefore, afforded an opportunity for the 
re-examination of this project in the light 
of navigational needs as demonstrated by 
more than 25 years of operations. 


MARINE OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The first step in such a study is the de- 
termination of the operational problems of 
the present canal that must be overcome in 
any major plan for its improvement. Pains- 
taking studies and repeated observation 
have shown them to be— 

1. Dangerous bottleneck at Pedro Miguel. 
2. Double handling of vessels at the Pacific 
locks. 

3. Effect of fog in Culebra Cut on canal 
capacity and operations. 

4. Lockage surges in Culebra Cut caused 
by the operation of the Pedro Miguel locks 
(3-foot maximum amplitude). 

5. Limited operating range of Gatun Lake 
water level (87 feet to 82 feet). 

6. Navigational hazards in Culebra Cut. 

7. Narrow width of the present locks (110 
feet). 


SEA-LEVEL PLAN NOT BEST OPERATIONAL 
SOLUTION 


The next step is consideration of the allur- 
ing historical dream of a sea-level canal. It 
is self-evident that the wide channels of the 
existing high-level Gatun Lake afford safer 
and more convenient navigation than can 
any necessarily restricted canal at sea level. 
The advantages of unrestricted navigation 
in the lake outweigh the minor hazards and 
time lost by passage through the locks. 

In view of the above, any feasible canal 
of so-called sea-level design, which, by the 
way, would still require one set of tidal locks 
at the Pacific end, would be less satisfactory 
operationally than the canal it would re- 
place, to say nothing of its extravagance. 


TERMINAL LAKE PLAN SUPPLIES BEST OPERA- 
TIONAL SOLUTION, 1942-43 


The solution of these pr »blems is obvious 
and simple, merely requiring the basic im- 
provement of the existing Canal. This con- 
sists of (1) the physical removal of the Pedro 
Miguel locks; (2) the concentration of all 
Pacific locks in continuous lifts near Mira- 
flores; (3) the elevation of the intermediate- 
level Miraflores Lake to the Gatun Lake level 
for use as a traffic reservoir and anchorage; 
and (4) the elevation of the entire summit- 
water level a few feet to its optimum height. 

This solution will correct the present op- 
erational dissymmetry in the canal, reduce 
marine accidents, decrease the time of trans- 
it, improve navigation and operations, in- 
crease capacity, simplify its management and 
reduce operating costs. In addition, it will 
supply the best operational canal practicable 
of economical achievement and at only a 
fraction of the cost of any so-called sea- 
level undertaking. 

Furthermore, there can be no doubt what- 
ever as to its operational soundness because 
a comparatle lock arrangement at Gatun, 
with a convenient anchorage in the sum- 
mit lake, has been tested for more than 37 
years and found entirely satisfactory from 
every navigational angle. The Gatun lay- 
out has won the universal admiration of 
thoughtful mariners; that at the Pacific end 
has been severely criticized. Moreover, this 
plan utilizes the forces of nature; it does 
not oppose nature. It is basically the same 
idea first advocated by De Lépinay and 
Stevens, and later by William Gerig and Col. 
W. L. Sibert, known as the terminal-lake 
plan. 

The basic thesis for this plan was pub- 
licly presented in the Canal Zone by its 
author on May 20, 1943, before the Panama 
section of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers.: Though officially considered by the 
Federal Government at that time, more ur- 





+ Miles P. DuVal’s The Marine Operating 
Problems, Panama Canal, and The Solution, 


Am. Soc. Civ. Engs proceedings, February 
1947, vol. 73, p. 161. 
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gent needs of World War II served to prevent 
its adoption. 


OLD CANAL ISSUES REVIVED BY ATOMIC BOMB, 1945 


The advent of the atomic bomb in 1945 
produced a tremendous impact on public and 
military thinking of the United States. 
Eventually, it led Canal authorities to look 
upon the question of defending the Canal as 
requiring a reevaluation of the entire inter- 
oceanic canals problem. They accordingly 
secured the enactment of Public Law 280, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved December 
28, 1945, authorizing the Governor of the 
Panama Canal to make a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the means of increasing the 
capacity and security of that waterway to 
meet the future needs of interoceanic com- 
merce and national defense. This statute 
also provided for a restudy of the third locks 
project, a study of canals at other locations, 
and for the consideration of any new means 
for transporting ships across land. Together, 
these provisions authorized the most exten- 
sive investigation in Isthmian history ever 
directed by one canal administrative official. 

The wording of this act is significant. 
Representative Willis W. Bradley, a retired 
naval officer, of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, which consid- 
ered the report of the investigation under 
Public Law 280, later pointed out that this 
law was originally drafted in the Canal Zone 
by those who subsequently supervised its 
execution. He also emphasized that in its 
execution this law was given a far more 
extreme interpretation than was intended 
by the Congress which enacted it. 

Thus, in an amazingly short period of time, 
was launched the second major canal crisis 
of the twentieth century which, though au- 
thorized by act of Congress, was essentially a 
resurrection of the corpses of the 1902 “battle 
of the routes” and the 1906 “battle of the 
levels,” with a rehashing of all the main 
arguments of the earlier struggles on the 
basis of the newer military term, “security,” 
rather than the older term, “vulnerability.” 
In addition, the old nineteenth century ideas 
of a ship tunnel and a ship railway reap- 
peared: the ship tunnel to be atomic bomb- 
proof; and the ship railroad modernized to 
provide Diesel-electric locomotives instead 
of steam. 

The extraordinary public interest in these 
issues was shown by the large number of 
articles published in newspapers, magazines, 
and the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD. These volu- 
minously presented every conceivable angle 
of the subject, except the diplomatic and 
operational. Their primary theme was a 
most persistent emphasis on new-weapon 
dangers, centering on the atomic bomb, as 
“dictating” construction of a canal of so- 
called sea-level design at Panama. In the 
ensuing public hysteria the long-range and 
fundamental mission of the Panama Canal 
to provide efficient and economic transit of 
vessels between the oceans was generally 
overlooked. 


SEA-LEVEL PROJECT AT PANAMA RECOMMENDED 
BY THE GOVERNOR, 1947 


As was easily anticipated from the nature 
of the publicity during the investigation, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, in his report, 
recommended thé construction of the sea- 
level project at Panama based upon the secu- 
rity hypothesis. 

Though obviously calculated for its appeal, 
this thesis will not bear close analysis. The 
canal contemplated under it would not be a 
wide passage comparable to the Strait of 
Magellan but actually a restricted tidal-lock 
canal, with the locks near the Pacific end. 
Though such canal would not have a summit 
lake, it would still have on each side of the 
main channel many miles of massive earth 
dikes, diversion channels, spillways, and 
flood-control reservoirs. 
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In addition to its arguments for the sea- 
level project, the report significantly con- 
tains other provisions adopting the basic 
principles of the Terminal Lake plan for the 
fundamental in provement of the existing 
waterway as an alternctive, which it did not 
recommend. 

As a preferred substitute for the Terminal 
Lake plan, however, the report did recom- 
mend the individual correction of certain 
operational defects of the present canal. 
These are mere symptomatic treatments; 
they do not remove the basic cause of these 
problems, which is the location of the Pedro 
Miguel Locks across the south end of Culebra 
Cut where it forms a bottleneck. 

Nor does this report consider the all-im- 
portant question of a new canal treaty with 
Panama which the sea-level project would 
definitely require. It does, however, sum- 
marize in a more convenient form available 
information on all the other canal route 
areas from Tehuantepec to the Atrato River. 

The most notable contributions of the in- 
vestigation from the navigational standpoint 
were the studies of the performance of model 
ships in restricted channels conducted at 
the Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md., by 
the Navy at the request of and in conjunc- 
tion with canal authorities. These, it can 
be stated, produced a better understanding 
of the problems of handling vessels in re- 
stricted channels which have baffied engi- 
neers and navigators for more than a century. 

The participation of Panama Canal pilots 
and engineers in making these tests gave 
them a degree of practicality which other- 
wise could not have been attained by ordi- 
nary laboratory methods. The results should 
be of increasing importance in the design of 
restricted waterways in the future, notwith- 
standing the fact they could not cover all 
actual navigational situations which fre- 
quently arise. 


CONGRESS REFUSES SEA-LEVEL RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS BUT AUTHORIZES REORGANIZATION, 
1947-50 


The President, on December 1, 1947, for- 
warded the report to the Congress, and sig- 
nificantly, without comment or recommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless, the report evoked sharp 
differences of opinion and, to date, the Con- 
gress has taken no action thereon. 

Instead, in early 1949 by House Resolution 
44, the Eighty-first Congress authorized an 
investigation of the organizational and oper- 
ational aspects of the Panama Canal. For 
this task a special subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives was designated under the 
chairmanship of Representative CLarK W. 
‘THompson, of Texas, a retired Marine Corps 
Reserve officer. 

In the report of its investigation this sub- 
committee, with the approval of the full Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
dismissed any consideration of the sea-level 
project and invited attention to the com- 
pletion of the authorized third locks proj- 
ect modified to include the principle of the 
Terminal Lake Plan which, it indicated, can 
be accomplished at comparatively low cost. 

As a result of this investigation, the 
Eighty-first Congress, at the request of Pres- 
ident Truman, in Public Law 841, created the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company. These, by Executive order, 
replaced the earlier organizations known as 
the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company on July 1, 1951. 

This was the first major change in the per- 
manent canal organization originally estab- 
lished in 1914 under the Panama Canal Act 
of 1912. Its adoption emphasizes the pri- 
mary commercial and navigational function 
of the Panama Canal as a means for trans- 
porting ships from one ocean to the other 
efficiently and economically, and marks the 
completion of a historical cycle in the ad- 
ministration of that waterway. 
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CANAL ISSUES CLARIFIED IN CONGRESS, 1947-51 


Since submission of the recommendation 
for the sea-level project in 1947, the basic 
issues of the canals problem, then generally 
obscure, have been admirably clarified in a 
series of enlightening articles in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and other publications in- 
cluding technical journals, especially from 
the viewpoints of the atomic bomb, national 
defense, and national econcmy. 

In a notable address on April 19, 1948, be- 
fore the Cosmos Club, of Washington, pub- 
lished in the ConcrresstonaL Recorp of April 
21, 1948, entitled “What of the Panama 
Canal?” Representative Bradley vigorously 
elucidated the principal issues, both opera- 
tional and national defense. His views con- 
cerning the atomic bomb are summarized: 
That, as far as he could ascertain, the great- 
est authorities on modern weapons, who have 
studied the subject, have uniformly held 
that any canal would be critically vulnerable 
to atomic attack; that a canal at sea level 
could be closed for prolonged pericds by such 
attack beyond any hope of speedy restora- 
tion, and cannot be considered a secure 
canal; and that the atomic bomb is irrelevant 
as a controlling factor in planning naviga- 
tional improvements for the Panama Canal. 

Statements by other distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress support Representative 
Bradley’s conclusions. Among the most tell- 
ing are those by Representative THomas E. 
Martin, of Iowa, a retired Army officer. His 
views concerning the defense angle, as pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp cf July 
18, 1951, are: “The time has come to stop 
deceiving the people with the idea that an 
impregnable canal can be constructed at 
Panama or elsewhere. So I now repeat what 
I have stated many times before, that the 
defense of any type of canal, wherever lo- 
cated, is an over-all governmental respon- 
sibility, and that its defense like that of the 
seaports, airports, railroads, highways, and 
productive centers of the United States de- 
pends upon the combined industrial, mili- 
tary, naval, and air power of this Nation, as 
obtained in both World Wars, and not upon 
passive defense measures, such as may be 
embodied in inherent features of design.” 

These two statements teygether refiect the 
central ideas of many leading independent 
authorities, including the eminent engineers 
who participated in the actual construction 
of the canal, who have expressed their views 
concerning the relation of the sea-level 
project to the broad question of national 
defense. 

Other pu: lished statements explain the 
significance of the relative cost estimates 
of the sea-level project and the terminal- 
lake plan. These challenge the sea-level cost 
estimate of $2,483,000,000 as being grossly 
underestimated, not to mention the addi- 
tional costs that would be required in the 
negotiation of a new canal treaty, with the 
new indemnity and increased annuity pay- 
ments inevitably involved. They also point 
out that, by the inclusion of unjustified 
maximum security features in the Third- 
Locks Project modified to the Terminal-Lake 
Plan, its estimated cost of $2,307,686,000 is 
misleading, making it erroneously appear 
that these two proposals are substanti- 
ally equal in cost. They also dismiss the 
correctional program in the _ report 
($129,983,000) as unrealistic. 

The cumulative effect of the many clari- 
fying statements has been toward the pre- 
vention of hasty action and the restoration 
of sound thinking concerning interoceanic 
canals. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL POLICY AWAITS REDETERMINA- 
TION, 1951 

In the perspective that is now possible, the 
broad problem of interoceanic canals can be 
viewed more clearly. We have seen how a 
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simple proposal, originally made in 1943 to 
aid in solving the operational problems of 
the Panama Canal, has, because of war needs 
in 1944 and the atomic bomb in 1945, been 
expanded into a great national issue. 

The resolution of this question necessarily 
involves not only the form of future im- 
provements of the Panama Canal and the 
question of a new canal at Panama of so- 
called sea-level design, but also canals at 
other locations, with significant economic 
and diplomatic implications, including the 
important question of transit tolls. 

Fortunately, a realistic basis for the plan- 
ning of interoceanic canals has long since 
been recognized. As far back as 1905, the 
distinguished engineer, Brig. Gen. Henry L. 
Abbot, the great student of the Charges, 
member of the Comité Technique of the 
Franch Panama Canal Co., and of the In- 
ternational Board of Consulting Engineers, 
1905-6, and an advocate of the lake-lock 
type, saw the solution of the canal problem 
in its broadest sense. He state.: “The true 
criterion (for planning) is ease and safety 
of transit,and * * * this test leaves no 
doubt as to which type of canal should be 
preferred at Panama. * * *'? This 
standard, both simple and obvious, is as 
true today as it was when written in 1905. 
Moreover, it is applicable in evaluating not 
only canal proposals at Panama, but also at 
other hocations. 

In this light, when considering under- 
takings, such as the 1939 Third Locks Project 
and the Isthmian Canal Studies of 1947, 
many have found it difficult to understand 
the philosophy and reasoning behind some 
of the features and conclusions in those en- 
deavors. But today, with the more obvious 
fallacies in the main arguments clarified, 
the canal problem in its national relation- 
ships is better understood and attention is 
focusing on the true objective of securing 
requisite capacity, operational adequacy, and 
eMciency. 

The American Isthmus has long been the 
scene of intensive explorations, the main 
purpose of which has been the construction 
of an interoceanic canal of the best type at 
the best site. ‘Though often beset by be- 
wildering confusions @f ideas, the progress 
of fundamental concepts has been slow, at 
times deviating from their logical course. 
Yet, events have always conspired to avert 
irretrievable error and the basic idea of the 
best canal project for marine needs has been 
preserved. 

Now, with the irresistible force of a mighty 
river winding its way to the sea, the develop- 
ment of this basic idea is slowly but stead- 
ily moving toward its culmination. 

The task presently before Congress is the 
redetermination of the Isthmian Canal Pol- 
icy of the United States. With that ac- 
complished, the realization of the ideal of 
Simén Bolivar will be nearer fulfillment. 
The eloquent words of the great Liberator, 
written in 1815 while in exile, will always in- 
spire future explorers of the American Isth- 
mus, and other students of the inter- 
oceanic canals problem in continuing their 
efforts. They are: “That magnificent por- 
tion {of America], situated between the two 
oceans, will, in time, become the emporium 
of the universe. Its canals will shorten the 
distances of the world, and strengthen the 
commercial ties of Europe, America, and 
Asia.” : 


After Captain DuVal’s address, Mr. John 
Fran’: Stevens, of New York, made some ex- 
tremely pertinent comments in which he 
summarized the views of his father, the late 





?Henry L. Abbot, Problems of the Panama 
Canal, New York: MacMillan Co., 1905, p. 
224. 
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Chief Engineer John F. Stevens, of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and their signifi- 
cance in relation to the present canal situa- 
tion. This information, some of it not pre- 
viously published, forms a most important 
contribution to the history of the canal en- 
terprise as it now exists and operates. 


Remarks OF MR. JOHN FRANK STEVENS, JR., 
SUMMARIZING THE VIEWS OF THE LATE CHIEF 
ENGINEER JOHN F. STEVENS, OF THE ISTH<- 
MIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


Mr. President and members of the Ex- 
plorers Club, as a young man I visited the 
Canal Zone while I was in preparatory school 
and college, while my father was Chief En- 
gineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and observed at close range some of the im- 
portant incidents just described. 

For many years after his resignation in 
1907 he often discussed the more significant 
developments in the Canal Zone of that time 
with my wife and me, stating the reasons for 
his actions. Thus, I have no hesitancy in 
stating that the views expressed by our dis- 
tinguished speaker are conservatively and ac- 
curately presented. 

My father, through all his years, when 
recalling the 1906 sea-level controversy, al- 
ways considered his work and experienced 
advice on that situation, as the greatest 
single service he ever rendered to his coun- 
try. 3 

Trough he never doubted that with un- 
limited finance and time a sea-level canal 
could be excavated, he always felt that any 
such enterprise would be unnecessarily ex- 
travagant of national wealth and unjustified 
from every practical point of view. He al- 
ways said that the purpose of the canal was 
the transit of vessels safely, conveniently, 
and economically. 

The work of building the Panama Canal 
came under three Presidents, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. Father was 
close to all three and knew their views con- 
cerning this enterprise. I think it will in- 
terest you to know thas all these Chief Ex- 
ecutives had the idea of creating a corporate 
organization for the operation of the Canal 
after its construction. The bringing of this 
change in Canal administration about in 
1951 by President Truman, is another im- 
portant contribution to Canal history. 

In addition to his association with the 
Presidents above, he was very close to such 
men as General Goethals, Dr. Gorgas, Gen- 
eral Sibert, and other leaders of that day. 
Were he here today, I am very sure that his 
views on the problem of modernization of 
the Panama Canal would be the same as that 
just presented, as the only adequat> and eco- 
nomical proposal; i, e., the Terminal Lake 
Plan, 


Mr. Speaker, from the foregoing it is 
abundantly clear that the determination 
of the Isthmian Canal Policy of the 
United States is not a proper assignment 
for ex parte treatment by a routine ad- 
ministrative agency of the Government 
as was attempted in both the 1939 Third 
Locks Project and the Isthmian Canal 
Studies, 1947. Instead, it constitutes a 
major national policy affecting the wel- 
fare of the people and Government of the 
United States. The adequate resolution 
of this problem represents a challenge 
to the Congress requiring the advice of 
persons of the highest qualifications. 

The best way and, in the opinion of 
experienced congressional leaders of both 
parties, the only way by which this grave 
question can be satisfactorily resolved is 
by means of a wholly American, inde- 
pendent, broadly based, predominantly 
civilian, and strictly nonpartisan Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission. 
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Illustration of How OPS Regulations Are 
Slowly Choking Some Businesses and 
the Jobs Dependent Upon Them 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD @) 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for two 
decades it has been popular with the 
demagogue to portray profits as if they 
were somehow evil. Yet from where are 
the two great essentials to come for keep- 
ing our country going, jobs and taxes, 
except from profits. It is encouraging 
that more and more responsible leaders 
of organized labor are beginning to real- 
ize what is bound to happen to them and 
their jobs if it continues to become in- 
creasingly difficult to carry on a business 
with sufficient profit to justify the risk 
and effort involved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter from the secretary- 
treasurer of the teamsters’ union, one 
of the strongest, in my District. Also in- 
cluded is the letter he transmitted to me 
from the vice president of Red Owl 
Stores, Inc., a company which has a 
great many grocery stores in the Mid- 
west. The sobering, factual story pre- 
sented by the company to its own em- 
ployees, so that they will know in detail 
what certain Government regulations 
are doing to the company and to them- 
selves, is matched in importance by the 
letter of an important union official 
which transmits it. 

The letters are as follows: 


[Over the Road, Transfer, Cold Storage, Gro- 
cery and Market Drivers and Helpers and 
Inside Employees Union, Local No. 544, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 8, 1952. 
Representative WaLTER Jupp, 
Fijth District, Minnesota, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE JUDD: The enclosed 
copy of letter was received from the Red Owl 
Co., at Hopkins, Minn., whose employees are 
members of this local union. 

This letter is self-explanatory and any- 
thing you can do will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Siwney L. BRENNAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Rep Owt Stores, INC., 
Hopkins, Minn., December 28, 1951, 
Mr. Stoney L. BRENNAN, 

International Vice President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Smwney: Red Owl Stores has closed 
its third quarter of the fiscal year which 
ends in February, and it occurs to me that 
as one interested in the welfare of employ- 
ees in our industry your attention should 
be directed to what governmental regula- 
tion has done to our business from a profit 
standpoint. I refer to the Office of Price 
Stabilization, commonly called OPS. It is the 
theory of the Defense Production Act, which 
authorized price regulation, that industry 
should receive approximately the same profit 





as immediately before the Korean war. The 
facts now prove the contrary without ques- 
tion. Red Owl Stores, for the period ended 
in November last year, earned 1.71 cents cn 
each dollar of sales, which is app.oximately 
the industry's picture throughout the coun- 
try. For the same period this year, which 
ended on November 26, 1951, we earned 0.80 
cent on each dollar of sales, or less than half 
of what we earned a year ago. More alarm- 
ing than that is the fact that for the month 
of November 1951 the company earned 0.48 
cent on each dollar of sales after taxes, or 
less than half a cent. In other words, the 
0.80 cent for the first 9 months of this fiscal 
year has in it better earnings at the earlier 
part of the year and poorer earnings toward 
the end of the period which accounts for the 
0.80-cent average. The earnings have been 
going down every month since the beginning 
of our fiscal year, which was February 27, 
until we have now reached the point where 
we are earning less than half a cent on a dol- 
lar and less than one-third of the earnings 
@ year ago. 

It might be said that our poor showing is 
attributable to our company, but a recent 
survey of 32 companies in our business 
throughout the country shows the same pic- 
ture, with some companies doing even worse. 
These 32 companies showed an average earn- 
ing of 0.41 cent on each dollar of sales for 
the period involved which was earlier in the 
year. I have read that Safeway Stores, one 
of the largest operators, claims it is losing 
$3,000,000 a month, and I know of a smaller 
company in Iowa that has a loss recently for 
the first time in 50 years of business. 

As an international officer of the Team- 
sters’ Union, I have thought of calling this 
matter to your attention before, but the in- 
formation that I get from Washington is 
that union labor, as a general proposition, 
has stood against any price increase on com- 
modities, and thus it seemed rather futile 
to us to seek union labor's help. However, 
since the picture grows worse to a point 
where we may be operating at a loss, I felt 
it incumbent on me to bring it to your at- 
tention since you know that prosperous in- 
dustry is necessary for prosperous employees. 

it will be argued that there are a num- 
ber of items in food stores that are being 
sold below the ceiling and that, therefore, 
the food industry is at fault in not bringing 
the prices up to the ceilings thereby giving 
them a better margin. This is because of 
the unrealistic and impractical attitude of 
the Government planners. The commodi- 
ties which are being sold under ceiling are 
because of small consumer demand and 
plentiful supply thereof. In other words, 
the law of supply and demand requires that 
these commodities be sold below ceiling or 
there is no consumer acceptance. On the 
items where there is consumer demand, the 
ceilings are too low to yield the necessary 
gross profit to obtain a reasonable and nec- 
essary over-all gross profit. It simply in- 
dicates that those who plan these ceilings 
are unaware of the practical problems our 
business faces necessary to get an average 
gross profit on all items sold sufficiently 
high to yield a net profit after deducting ex- 
pense. The squeeze between this gross profit 
and expense appears to be getting worse and 
worse; and as I pointed out, in our par- 
ticular case it has cut our net profit by two- 
thirds. We view the future with consider- 
able trepidation. 

A tremendous effort on the part of our 
industry has been made to rectify this un- 
fair situation but to no avail. There have 
been reports, studies, formulas, and every 
conceivable kind of information presented 
to the OPS without success. It would seem 
to me that under these cirumstances those 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
employee should become aware of what is 
happening to the company these employees 
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depend upon for their livelihood, and this 
matter should be rectified immediately so 
that we do not see a number of business 
failures with resulting loss of employment. 

What you can or wish to do on the matter 
is for your own determination. However, 
union labor should be aware of this very 
serious matter insofar as its membership 
is concerned, and our congressional repre- 
sentatives should be made aware of it in 
no uncertain terms. Certainly the OPS 
and the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
tration should learn that this is not a matter 
afiecting only shareholders in corporations 
and business enterprises, but that it will 
have a profound effect on the employee un- 
less something is done without delay to 
rectify the situation. 

Yours truly, 





The People Are Sold Down the River 





EXTENSION OF ees 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS N 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, very often the most effective edi- 
torial comment is to be found in the 
weekly newspapers of the Nation. Us- 
ually weekly editors find themselves 
cramped for space. They have to make 
every word count. 

C. W. Brown, editor of the Oconomo- 
woc Enterprise, of Oconomowoc, Wau- 
kesha County, Wis., has developed the 
art of writing brief, pithy, and pointed 
editorials to a fine art indeed. I am 
inserting herewith one of his recent 
statements. Could any more be said in 
four short paragraphs? 


Tue Peopte Are Sop Down THe River 


Headlines have been screaming that Pres- 
ident Truman is angry over being “sold down 
the river by some disloyal employees of Gov- 
ernment,” according to Frank E. McKinney, 
Democratic National Committee chairman, 

This, we think, is a most amazing reaction 
to extreme corruption in Government, as 
the climax to rumors and evidence of broken- 
down integrity. This Government is our 
Government and the President is charged to 
serve the people. It is the highest office of 
the land and calls for the highest integrity 
from him and places upon the President the 
responsibility to see that there is integrity 
among all who work within his adminis- 
tration. 

Why, then, shouldn’t the President be 
angry at the betrayal of the public—and not 
angry because his own personal standing 
or political stature is hurt. Has America 
come to a point of where the Presidency is 
@ personal instead of a trust? 
Have we reached a point where betrayal of 
the people’s affairs shouldn't be the cause 
for anger rather than one’s personal welfare? 

For far too long a time have the so-called 
lesser things been overlooked. Only when 
the storm breaks in a national scandal is 
action taken and then on the announced 
basis that the “President is sold down the 
river.” It is the people who have been sold 
down the river. Nothing more, nothing less. 
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Rural Carrier 0. D. Simmons 





EXTENSION a REMARKS(*) 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my pleasure the other 
day to read an article in the Tylertown 
(Miss.) Times paying tribute to a de- 
serving and faithful public servant, who 
has just completed 34 years of service to 
the public. Many times I have read in 
the Recorp articles inserted in tribute to 
statesmen and nationally known figures 
in various fields who have contributed 
their part to the happiness and well-be- 
ing of our people. Though the subject 
of the article which I am inserting today 
is not a nationally known personality, he 
has, nevertheless, made his contribution 
to the progress of his area and is entitled 
to his share of plaudits justly due those 
who have devoted their lives to the serv- 
ice of mankind. I think it fitting that 
the following article be inserted in the 
REcorD as a tribute, not only to retiring 
Rural Carrier Simmons, but as a typical 
example of the appreciation due those in 
our rural carrier service who discharge 
the duties of their office in a faithful 
and efficient manner. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include herewith an arti- 
cle which recently appeared in the 
Tylertown (Miss.) Times: 

(By Paul Pittman) 

“Guess I'll take it easy for a while,” said 
O. D. Simmons, 70-year-old Waz:thall rurzl 
mail carrier who wound up 34 years of 
service to the United States postal system 
Monday morning at 10. 

Mr. Simmons figures he has hauled the 
mail over 400,000 miles of Walthali County 
roads during his 34 years of delivering every- 
thing from baby chicks to Sears, Roebuck 
catalogs to the people out along route No. 4. 

His 70 years, and 34 years of mail carry- 
ing make him one of the oldest rural letter 
carriers in the United States. During the 
three-plus decades he has served Walthall 
countians, he has seen generations grow up 
and raise families, has witnessed disaster, 
and has seen south Mississippi grow out of a 
sparsely settled near wilderness to a progres- 
sive fast-growing section of Mississippt. 

The part he has played in that growth 
through his service as a rural mail carrier 

gives him an important stake in Walthall 
County. But Mr. Simmons has been a good 
citizen, and has contributed to this section 
growth in other ways. 

His wife, too, has played an important part 
in Walthall County’s development. The 
former Minnie Prescott, Mrs. Simmons was 
the first home demonstration agent Wal- 
thall County had. She came here in Janu- 
ary of 1925, and worked with county women 
as home agent for several years. While here 
she met Mr. Simmons, and the couple mar- 
ried in 1929. It was a June wedding. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Simmons have been 
faithful members of the Tylertown Baptist 
Church for as long as they have lived here. 
Mrs. Simmons suffered the loss of her eye- 
sight some years ago but with Mr. Simmons 
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she is still a regular attendant at church 
services. 

How Mr. Simmons came to be a rural mail 
carrier is an interesting story. It was dur- 
ing the First World War, when he was op- 
erating a big logging machine for the Fern- 
wood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad. 

“One day Ora Blackwell, who was hauling 
the mail on route 4, came by on his motor- 
cycle about noon,” he relates. “He told me 
he had finished his route and was going back 
to the post office. I decided then to get me 
a route if I could.” 

Later that year, Mr. Simmons took the 
civil-service examination and became a tem- 
porary carrier, on route 6. One morning he 
was working out in a corn patch and J. N. 
Grubbs, a temporary carrier, then on route 
4, came by and said, “The postmaster wants 
you to take over route 4 as a regular rider 
in the morning.” The date was March 1, 
1918. 

Mr. Simmons began his rural mail rider 
career in a buggy but soon graduated to “a 
model T Ford I bought from Chris Honea.” 

“Mail carriers get a lot of calls to help out 
the people along the route. That was 
especially true in the days before they got 
cars and good roads,” says Mr.Simmons. He 
has taken corn to mill, filled prescriptions at 
the drug store for sick folks, and even once 
brought a sick lady to the hospital. That 
was Mrs. Jim Stallings who broke her glasses 
and got a piece of glass in her eye. “I 
brought Mrs. Stallings to town and Dr. 
Crawford treated her when he had an office 
over the corner,” Mr. Simmons remembers. 

And, the rural mail carrier has some un- 
pleasant tasks, too. During the last war, 
Mr. Simmons, like other mail men, delivered 
death notices and brought letters to fam- 
ilies—notifying them that their son was 
missing or a prisoner. But that was all in 
the day’s work, back then, just like address- 
ing letters, reading letters for people who 
weren't so good at reading, and performing a 
hundred other little services. 

Bad roads, bad weather, bad bridges, and 
bad mail riding used to be the rule on route 
4. Mr. Simmons said that the Black Branch 
section down west of Lexie used to be a 
particularly bad stretch of road. 

“Finally, we got the supervisors to put up 
$100, and w% raised $200 more so that we 
could gravel the road, and get over it,” said 
Mr. Simmons. “Lots of the people down 
along there helped and Percy Hinson kind 
of supervised the job, and we got the road 
built.” 

Floods also have to be contended with by 
the rural carrier. The retiring Mr. Simmons 
remembers when water was almost up in the 
seat of his buggy. “Once, we had to walk 
the trestle to get across the river and hire 
a team to deliver the mail when we got on 
the other side,” he said. 

During the 34 years, he’s been on the job, 
Mr. Simmons has missed very few days up 
until recent years. About 4 years ago, he had 
to take about 4 or 5 months off when he got 
sick. 

His daughter, Mrs. Harold Beckner—one 
of three children—substituted for him as 
temporary carrier when he became ill. And, 
it'll be his daughter, Mrs. Beckner, who'll fill 
his shoes, at least for a time, down on route 
4. She'll serve again as temporary carrier on 
her father’s old route. 

Mrs. Beckner was with Mr. Simmons as 
he delivered the last piece of mail in J. B. 
Wilson’s box at Lexie Monday morning. It 
was just a little before 10 when they rolled 
up to this last box on the route. “Huh,” 
grunted Mr. Simmons, “4 minutes till 10, 
Guess, I made this last run a few minutes 

early.” 

So, Mr. Simmons winds up 34 years of 
carrying the United States mail, and he’s 

even going—he says—to forget his hobby of 
farming to just take it easy. 
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He's served under eight postmasters here 
at Tylertown. J. H. Crawford, John Carr, 
W. W. Collins, Mary Carr, Hilton Ball, Leo- 
nard Holmes, Bird Martin, and Olin Ander- 
son, have all been postmasters here during 
Mr. Simmons 34 years. Mr. Anderson is 
postmaster now. 

The toughest time of the year for mail 
carriers, Christmas, has just passed, says Mr. 
Simmons. He said mail order catalog time 
is the other busy time for the rural letter- 
men. Christmas is past, and Mr. Simmons is 
retiring. After 34 years, he deserves a rest. 








In Times Like These 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 4 
most illuminating analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union speech has 
been made by the editorial staff of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 

I agree fully with the editorial con- 
tention that the message was meant to 
mean all things to all men. A lack of 
leadership is evident when, in time of 
crisis, the President of the United States 
toadies to all pressure groups by promis- 
ing pie in the sky for this election year. 

Strength, whether national or indi- 
vidual, comes from strength, not weak- 
ness. There is yet no recognition of this 
country’s tribulations by the “expectant” 
politicians. Politics as usual is the order 
of the day. 

The editorial follows: 

In TImMEs LIKE THESE 


Reactions to the President's state-of-the- 
Union address range from Vice President 
BaRKLEY’s “superb” to Senator DIRKSEN’S 
“blueprint for exhaustion.” ‘The Vice Pres- 
ident is a Democrat, and Senator DIRKSEN 
is a Republican, or had you guessed? 

Actually, the speech struck us as consid- 
erably closer to the latter than the former 
description. 

“We cannot do all we want to in times like 
these,” President Truman told Congress the 
other day. “We have to choose the things 
that will contribute most to defense.” 

That was one point of his address at which 
Mr. Truman seemed to make particular sense, 
He was quick to add, however, “but we must 
continue to make progress if we are to be a 
strong Nation in the years ahead.” 

Then he proceeded to add his defense 
proposals, all the so-called “Fair Deal” ob- 
jectives that he has persistently espoused 
and which, if taken seriously by the Congress 
and added to the defense and the foreign 
relief bills that we are obliged to pay, would 
certainly go well beyond the taxation and 
credit limits which this Nation is already 
nudging. 

This is Mr. Truman's airy habit and he 
refuses to face its financial implications with 
the same perversity that he continues to 
blame the Congress for breaches in the de- 
fense line against inflation that actually 
originate with the labor demands which he 
encourages and leave us with no effective 
inflation bars at all. 

In short, Mr Truman showed himself in 
his state-of-the-Union address as the coun- 
try’s dedicator to the demands of stern and 
rigorous times and simultaneously as a 
leader not ready to risk a single vote by fail- 
ing to promise that we can have our cake 
at the same time that we eat it. 
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Having your cake and eating it, too, comes 
very much down to an economic proposition. 
Attaining it poses the dilemma of guns or 
butter, which the Fascist countries faced 
when they were arming for Adolf Hitler's 
assault on world peace and which also con- 
fronts a land like ours when at such extraor- 
dinary pains as we are at today to stand off 
another aggressor. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin in their turn solved this question by 
taking cannon instead of butter. In a fig- 
urative sense, Mr. Truman would increase 
the butter allotment at the same time that 
he makes the cannon, and add the whole 
thing to the tax Lill and the towering mort- 
gage that is our national debt. 

He refuses to face the consequences of 
this, for he knows that he won't have to 
face them. That is because even his own 
party in Congress won't attempt to redeem 
his more spacious promises. And by a re- 
peated attachment to social advances that 
are beyond present hope because of the other 
obligations our Nation faces, and some of 
them beyond any desire except on the part 
of those who want us entirely delivered over 
to governmental paternalism—he seeks to 
make political capital, especially in this 
election year. 

This is not responsible leadership. Re- 
sponsible leadership would face the fact that 
we are just about at the spending limit, 
would seek the economies and the spending 
alternatives that would put us all on a 
sounder footing, and by these and correla- 
tive measures bring a real halt to the omi- 
nous march of inflation. 





Senator Martin Announces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS < 
or 3 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 


the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 
12, 1952: 


SENATOR MARTIN ANNOUNCES 


Senator Epwarp MakrTIN, Pennsylvania's 
senior Member in the Upper House of Con- 
gress, yesterday announced that he will be 
a candidate for reelection this year. 

That is good news and, we believe, the 
announcement will be received with great 
favor by a vast majority of the citizens of 
the Commonwealth. Senator Martin has 
compiled a splendid record and his service 
in the Senate has proven of great worth to 
the Commonwealth and to the Nation. 

Senator MarTIN ever has been an avowed 
opponent of the waste and extravagance that 
has marked the New and Fair Deals, he has 
battled fearlessly for economy in spending 
and pay-as-you-go government, he always 
has stood firm in his belief that America 
should have a military machine capable of 
guaranteeing the safety and security of the 
Nation, and he has fought incessantly for 
the preservation of America’s cherished 
ideals and principles and against every effort 
to introduce into government ideas foreign 
to the American way of life. 

In short, Senator Martin is the type of 
man in whom the Nation can have complete 
confidence and who can be counted upon to 
fight with every force at his command to 
remedy the ills of Government and help to 
bring America successfully through these 
perilous times. 


We welcome sincerely his candidacy for 
reelection. 














Cadet-Midshipmen Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE |. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting and instructive letter 
which I feel warrants the attention and 
consideration of every Member of the 
Congress. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Congress made a grave mistake last year 
when it struck out the monthly pay for 
cadet-midshipmen at the State maritime 
academies. Let us rectify this wrong by 
restoring this and thereby treat students 
from State institutions the same as 


those attending the United States 
Academy: 


PROPELLER CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Port OF CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY, 

Vallejo, Calif., January 4, 1952. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The last Congress deleted a meas- 
ure from the supplemental appropriation 
bill (H. R. 5215) which would have continued 
pay of $65 per month for cadet-midshipmen 
at the State maritime academies maintained 
by California, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New York. The Congress did continue this 
pay for each cadet-midshipman at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
but granted only $200 per year allowance 
for cadet-midshipmen at the State 
academies. 

As candidates training voluntarily to be- 
come Officers in the merchant marine and 
the Naval Reserve, we consider this action 
to be discriminatory and harmful to the in- 
terests of the officer candidates of the State 
academies and of the Nation. Cadet-mid- 
shipmen graduating from the State acad- 
emies are trained for exactly the same pur- 
poses, are certainly as well qualified as those 
from the Federal Academy, and receive the 
same degrees, licenses, and commissions. 

The students at the State academies pay 
large fees ($305 annually here) and costs 
of uniforms, books, and tools ($350 here) 
and are unable to accept gainful employ- 
ment due to the required attendance 
throughout the year. In these respects, 
cadet-midshipmen are at a severe disadvan- 
tage compared to the average college student. 
Many desirable candidates, not only from 
this State but from many other States, can- 
not attend State maritime academies, and 
others who enter must resign, because they 
cannot meet the costs. 

In order to réstore the equality implied 
in the basic laws authorizing the establish- 
ment of State maritime academies, your 
support is earnestly requested for a measure 
restoring the monthly pay provided for many 
years past. The maritime forces of the Na- 
tion were never in more urgent need of the 
services of well-trained officers. There is, 
in fact, a well-known shortage of merchant 
marine officers, making it necessary to au- 
thorize aliens as officers. We consider this 
deplorable when there are many young Amer- 
icans who would be proud to become officers 
provided they could afford the high cost of 
the training. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. G. WILLIAMS, 
President, Propeiler Club, Port Of 
California Maritime Academy. 
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Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS} 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN < 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude therein an excellent speech by Mr. 
Eugene Lyons, of the editorial staff of 
the Reader’s Digest, recently broadcast 
under the sponsorship of the western 
Massachusetts branch of the Polish 
American Congress. 

This speech, which is another in a 
series dedicated to justice for Poland, is 
evidence of the unceasing efforts of all 
those interested in the liberation of 
noble Poland from brutal Soviet tyran- 
ny and their unswerving determination 
to fight for this great cause until it is 
won. 

All true Americans, not only greatly 
deplore, but deeply resent, the iniquitous 
character of the oppression of Poland. 
There can be no lasting peace without 
justice and there can be no justice in our 
international relations until Poland is 
liberated. 

The speech follows: 

IntTropuctory REMARKS BY Pavut P. FLAK 


The ruthless, deadly methods employed 
by Communist Russia in its systematic ex- 
termination of the independence and even 
the very existence of nations can be best 
illustrated by the diabolical steps Moscow 
took in its rape of Poland. The first step 
was the cold, brutal massacre of 15,000 offi- 
cers in the vicinity of the Katyn Forest, tne 
most vicious crime of the Second World War, 
By destroying the elite of the Polish Army, 
it seriously handicapped the reorganization 
of the armed forces able to oppose the in- 
stallation of Communist puppets in Poland. 

The next step was the refusal of the Red 
army to come to the assistance of the Polish 
people to overthrow the German yoke in the 
heroic Warsaw uprising; even though the 
Russians were at the gates of the city and 
could have easily thrown a military force 
against the Nazis to help turn the tide. In- 
stead, the Reds coldly stood by for 63 days 
and watched the Polish uprising turned into 
the slaughter of some 300,000 civilians. Here 
again the leadership of the organized re- 
sistance movement received a stunning blow. 

Still another step was the enticement of 
16 underground leaders to Moscow, where 
they were jailed, tortured, and submitted to 
a farce trial to establish their guilt—guilt 
by Red standards. In this, Moscow severed 
the Polish underground from its top lead- 
ers, and caused chaos among the war-torn 
people. 

Our speaker today, Eugene Lyons, weil- 
known journalist and editor, one of the most 
vigorous friends of Polish freedom, a for- 
mer editor of the American Mercury and at 
present, a member of the editorial staff of 
the Reader’s Digest, will discuss one of 
these steps in the Russian ladder of treach- 
ery. It is our hope that the views of Mr. 
Lyons will do much to unmask the villainy 
of the Communists and to strengthen our 
guard against further appeasement of Stalin. 
It is with great deal of admiration of Mr. 
Lyons’ crusade against the wicked tyranny 
of godless Communists that we introduce 
him as our speaker today. Mr. Lyons. 


ADDRESS BY EUGENE LYONS, MEMBER OF THE 
EpiTortaL STarr oF READER's DIGEST 


Ladies and gentlemen, for a number of 
years now it has been my privilege to take 
part in this series of broadcasts, dedicated 
to the liberation of Poland from its Soviet 
yoke, It might be asked: Why do we harp 
on a subject that by this time is—or at any 
rate should be—fairly familiar? And more 
personally, why should I, who am not my- 
self a Pole, harp on it? 

The answer is that with every passing 
year the injustice done to Poland becomes 
not less important, but more so. The need 
to appraise the policies symbolized by that 
nation’s enslavement becomes more urgent. 
The need to face up to the moral challenge 
of the Polish tragedy becomes more com- 
pelling. 

With every passing year we realize more 
clearly that in betraying Poland we have in 
fact betrayed ourselves. In handing that 
country over to Kremlin servitude, the free 
world put its own freedom in jeopardy. We 
started a process that led inexorably to the 
blood bath in Korea and the present ~anicky 
preparations for another global war. The 
plight of Poland is thus in a literal sense 
the problem of all of us. And especially of 
Americans, whom destiny has put in a posi- 
tion of leadership in this time of crisis. 

Nearly everything that happens proclaims 
this truth. Take the recent conference on 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. It was held not 
only in the same city, but in the same audi- 
torium, where the United Nations had been 
founded 6 years earlier. This coincidence 
packed more drama than was visible to the 
naked eye. It revived a lot of memories and 
presented some significant contrasts. 

The 1945 gathering in San Francisco was 
geared to hope—the desperate, self-delud- 
ing hope that the Soviet Union, having been 
loaded with gifts of appeasement, would stay 
appeased. Stalin's promise of collaboration 
had been bought and paid for in the free- 
doms and territories of a hundred million 
East Europeans, plus concessions in Asia 
that in effect left China at Moscow’s mercy. 
Optimists insisted that his promise could be 
trusted, that the brigand would stay bought. 

Six years later, the hope had turned into 
a tragic joke. The optimists had teen 
proved to be fools or—as in the case of, the 
Alger Hisses—knaves. At the earlier ¢on- 
ference, Comrade Molotov was treated with 
anxious deference. At the recent one, Com- 
rade Gromyko and his puppets from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were looked upon frankly 
as the agents of a hos*ile and predatory 
force. This fateful change had occurred in 
six short years. 

There were other contrasts. In 1945, the 
chair reserved for Roland was vacant. 
Stalin had succeeded in preventing partici- 
pation by the “egal government of the coun- 
try. Thus the first victim of Hitler’s blitz- 
krieg, the gallant ally who fought loyally 
and spilled its blood without measure in the 
common cause, was debarred from the as- 
sembly called to crown the common victory, 
In 1951, that chair was filled. But by whom? 
By a Communist marionette, with the 
strings being pulled publicly by Gromyko. 

We need to ponder these contrasts. They 
are closely interrelated. The absence of 
Poland 6 years ago, its representation this 
year by a stooge of the Politburo—these are 
cause and effect, part of the same story. 
The betrayal of a great ally at the end of 
World War II has given us the poisonous 
fruit of mankind making ready for world 
war III. 

So the San Francisco meeting for peace 
with Japan is another reminder that there 
can be no genuine peace anywhere until the 
injustice visited upon Poland is undone; that 
the world cannot be truly free until Poland 
and the other Soviet satellites are free. 

I said that the San Francisco gathering 
revived memories. It is to one of these, in 
particular, that I want to devote the few 
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minutes at my disposal. You will recall that 
in the midst of the first United Nations con- 
ference 6 years ago a “sensation” suddenly 
threatened to disrupt the proceedings. I re- 
fer to the disclosure that 16 leaders of the 
Polish underground had been tricked into 
revealing themselves to the Soviet occupa- 
tion forces—and carried off to Moscow. In 
all the sorry annals of our times there are 
few examples of gangster tactics to match 
this kidmaping of one nation’s leaders by 
another nation. 

Several months previously, those 16 men 
were invited to meet with General Zhukov. 
They were given solemn assurances of per- 
sonal safety. Unwisely, as it turned out, 
they underrated the criminal duplicity of 
the enemy and accepted the loaded invita- 
tion. After which they disappeared without 
a@ trace. When the American and British 
Governments questioned the Kremlin, it re- 
fused either to admit or deny any knowl- 
edge of the missing men. 

That was the situation when the U. N. dele- 
gates convened. Then, one evening in the 
course of a dinner party, Molotov blandly 
revealed the truth. With the nonchalance 
of a gangster who happens to have the upper 
hand, he informed the world that the Polish 
leaders had been arrested and dragged off to 
prison cells in Russia. 

For a moment the conscience of the de- 
mocracies seemed touched, and Britain made 
a@ strong protest against the kidnaping. 
Washington followed with a mild reproof, 
But nothing happened. The obscene out- 
rage was shoved out of sight in order that 
the job of building a world system of law 
and justice might not be interrupted. The 
kind of law and justige that could be ex- 
pected from such immoral beginnings had 
been sufficiently demonstrated in the years 
that followed. 

A few months later there was another 
flurry of interest in the affair. That was 
when the Soviets brought 15 of its 16 Polish 
captives to trial—a typical Communist farce. 
No one was astonished that all but one of 
the 15 duly “confessed” to plots against the 
Soviets. Then the whole business was again 
forgotten. 

Perhaps mankind should not be blamed 
too harshly for this lapse of memory. Soviet 
outrages came so thick and fast that mem- 
ory could not keep up with them. New 
crimes crowded cut the old ones, and the 
human conscience grew calloused under the 
continuous hail of blows. The horrors im- 
posed on Poland were duplicated on a lot 
of other countries. The kidnaping of lead- 
ers became an everyday affair. And so the 
episode of the 16 Polish patriots was pushed 
deep into the sinister shadows. 

But recently those shadows have been 
ripped apart, so that those who still cherish 
decency might look upon the infamy. It 
happens that one of the kidnaped men—the 
one who was brought to trial but refused to 
“confess”—found his way back to Poland, 
and then succeeded in escaping to England. 
Now he has written a book which for the first 
time tells the full tale of how he and his 
comrades were trapped, what happened to 
them, and how Stalin's specialists in psycho- 
logical torture managed to sgeeze out those 
confessions. 

The man is Z. Stypulkowski. His book, 
entitled “Invitation to Moscow”, was pub- 
lished in London and is available here in 
English. Fortunately he is a man of excep- 
tional intelligence and keen perception, and 
a lawyer by training. He has been able to 
recount the grim story both precisely and in- 
terestingly. In terms of his own experience, 
he has given the world a summation of the 
ordeal of his country and a powerful in- 
dictment of the Communist abomination. 

Mr. Stypulkowski, in the middle 1930's, 
was the youngest member of the Polish Na- 
tional Parliament, where he represented the 
opposition party. But in 1939 all party dif- 
ferences were forgotten as the entire nation 
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rallied to fight the German invasion. Mr, 
Stypulkowski was among the fighters. He 
was taken prisoner by Hitler’s allies, the Red 
army, and spent some time in Soviet camps. 
Then the Russians handed him over to the 
Germans. 

Freed after awhile, he immediately be- 
came active in the underground. He played 
an important role in the secret Polish gov- 
ernment, then in the heroic Warsaw up- 
rising toward the end of the war. After the 
so-called liberation, he once more assumed 
a@ post of leadership in the underground, 
now against the new conquerors and op- 
pressors of his country. Finally came the 
dastardly trap that landed him and 15 col- 
leagues in the cellars of the ill-famed Mos- 
cow Lubyanka. 

Mr. Stypulkowski, in short, lived through 
every important phase of the anguish and 
heroism of Poland from 1939 to 1945. The 
first half of his book is devoted to those 
tragic events. Then comes the first detailed 
account of how the kidnaping was planned 
and carried out. And finally, in the most 
vital part of the book, his unique close-up 
record of how he was questioned and bullied 
and subjected to physical pressures in an at- 
tempt to make him confess to Soviet lies. 

Because of his unusual stamina, his legal 
training and other exceptional circum- 
stances, Stypulkowski, alone among the 16, 
stood firm. There was a time when an 
awe-struck world still asked why men caught 
in the maze of Soviet justice confessed to 
incredible charges. By this time we gaze 
with no less awe upon the rare wonder of a 
Soviet prisoner who did not confess. The 
author of Invitation to Moscow has that 
unique distinction. * 

For 70 days and 70 nights, with only 
snatches of sleep, he was interrogated, in- 
sulted, threatened, badgered. In all he went 
through 141 separate interrogations. Some 
of these he described in meticulous detail. 
The marvel is not that the 15 others 
broke down but that one did stand up under 
the dreadful ordeal. As one reads his record, 
the bewildering confessions of other men in 
other places—of Cardinal Mindszenty or the 
American correspondent William Oatis— 
begin to make sense. 

The recent San Francisco conference 
served as a reminder of the shameless ab- 
duction of the leaders of Poland's under- 
ground. This book by Stypulkowski, Invi- 
tation to Moscow, gives us the chance to 
follow up the reminder by learning the full 
story. The truth has a way of coming to 
the top even in this age of organized false- 
hood. 

When Mr. Stypulkowski and tens of thou- 
sands of other patriots in exile can return 
home as free citizens of a free country, not 
only Poland but all mankind will have been 
vindicated. To hasten that blessed day 
you and I must dedicate our hopes, our 
prayers, our best energies. It is as much an 
American as it is a Polish goal. In the final 
checkup freedom is one and indivisible. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a recent radio address, in 
Springfield, Mass., by the noted author 
and critic, Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman, 
delivered under the sponsorship of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc., western 
Massachusetts branch. The story of 
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this great Polish citizen, Copernicus, as 
told by Mrs. Coleman, is an inspiring 
one and worthy of wide reading, 

The address follows: 

COPERNICUS THE MAN 
(By Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman) 

In the year 1943, as we all remember, on 
the occasion of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the publication of his great scientific 
commentary on the revolutions of heavenly 
bodies, Nicholas Copernicus was accorded the 
homage of the entire world. At that time 
millions of words were written in his honor, 
and more millions were spoken in his praise. 
Yet today there is a feeling abroad that, de- 
spite all the words, spoken and written and 
poured out in spontaneous tribute, some- 
thing was lacking in the celebration, one as- 
pect of Copernicus was left unexplored. 

The sense of lack which we all felt at the 
time and which persists today as we recall 
the great Copernican anniversary, arose from 
our failure, again I say despite all the mil- 
lions of words, our failure to dedicate scarce- 
ly one sentence to the human side of the 
Polish churchman-scientist, Nicholas Coper- 
nicus. 

Copernicus we were led to think of as one 
far removed from the world of ordinary hu- 
man beings: as a prophet, a saint, and a 
seer. We were given a portrait of him as a 
kind of Joshua, who created by a single in- 
spired command a whole new order, both 
in the affairs of earth and its inhabitants, 
and, what is more alluring to the imagina- 
tion, in the behavior of the planets them- 
selves, and the vast illimitable universe. 
We were taught to imagine Copernicus as 
bidding the very sun to stand still in its 
course, and the earth to start spinning 
around it. 

Well, Copernicus was a prophet and a seer, 
and even a kind of Joshua. He was also by 
way of being one of history’s great revolu- 
tionists, upsetting as he did all mankind's 
former notions of the universe and of his own 
place within it. 

But no one, not even Nicholas Copernicus, 
is so great as not to be human also, and we 
should like today to try to uncover the 
human being, the man behind the scientist, 
seer, prophet, and revolutionist. 

In order to do this, let us see, first of all, 
what kind of people they were whom Coper- 
nicus sprang from, and what sort of atmos- 
phere surrounded him in the formative days 
of his youth. 3 

Nicholas Copernicus was born in the city 
of Torun, in Poland. Torun, at the time of 
his birth, in the year 1473, was one of the 
key cities of the Polish realm. Like the 
cities of Sparta and Athens, Corinth and 
Syracuse of old, as well as the medieval cities 
of Belgium and the Baltic, Torun was much 
more than a mere city, as we think of cities 
today. Actually, Torun was a little state 
within itself, capable of making treaties and 
alliances with other cities such as neighbor- 
ing Danzig and Chelmno, or with the ad- 
joining state of the German knights. 

A rich and blossoming city Torun was, in- 
deed, in Copernicus’ youth. Its river, the 
Polish Vistula, was crowded with barges. 
Some of these, laden with honey, grain, and 
Hungarian tokay, arrived at the Torun docks 
from the southeast. Others, bearing French 
wines and fine cloth of Flanders and Scot- 
land, came down from the north, the two- 
way traffic meeting in Torun and engaging 
there in an exchange which brought profit in 
a golden stream to the city. The myriad 
shops on Torun's edge, where skilled workers 
in silver and leather and gold plied their 
crafts, were humming with orders. The 

whole town took its tone and atmosphere 
from commerce, local and international. 

Copernicus’ father, like most of his rela- 
tives, including the grandfather on his 
mother’s side who gave the Copernicus fam- 
ily its start in Torun, was a merchant, with 
powerful connections at home and abroad, 


and wide interests. Thus all the conversa- 
tion overheard by young Nicholas at his 
father’s hearth was of taxes, and profits, 
and of ruinous tariffs levied on Polish goods 
by the German knights, of the problem of 
providing armed convoys in order to protect 
merchant caravans from brigands of high- 
way and stream. 

Torun was a worldly city. Often it was 
the scene of some piece of brilliant pag- 
eantry, as an embassy on the way to Sweden 
passed through, or the King of Poland chose 
this city in preference to some other as the 
place in which to break his journey to some 


. conclave of church or state. 


Vineyards flourished in those days on the 
low hillsides rising along the Vistula, and 
the fragrance of the pierniki, those wonder- 
ful ginger cakes special to Torun, spiced the 
air. The lovely red and white Gothic 
churches were rich with statuary and orna- 
ment presented by the pious patricians of 
Torun, or the great landed families of pro- 
vincial Pomorze. Prosperity veiled the city 
of Copernicus’ birth and young manhood 
like a golden mist. 

And from this sprang the scholar and seer, 
Nicholas Copernicus. How are we to recon- 
cile the environment and its product? How 
did it happen that a society and a family, 
which by long practice and tradition was 
dedicated to pursuits of the most wordly 
nature, should -have produced the ascetic 
and scholar, Nicholas Copernicus? 

Some have advanced the theory that the 
family of Copernicus, desiring greater im- 
mortality for its name than is ever achieved 
by mere success in trade, must have set it- 
self up as a kind of private Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, or Carnegie Corporation, for the pro- 
motion of pure science, and thus have pro- 
vided an endowment its gifted son could 
use in order to free himself from worldly 
cares and obligations, so that he might de- 
vote his full energy to study of the stars. 

Far from it, as anyone who has studied the 
life of Copernicus will recognize. And quite 
the contrary. Copernicus was encouraged 
by his family, especially by the wealthy rela- 
tives on his mother’s side who guided his 
career, not to dedicate himself to science, 
but rather to follow the family tradition to 
the letter, and to seek, if not in trade, then 
in the church, a worldly and lucrative career. 

In accordance with the family plan, Co- 
pernicus’ politically minded uncle, Lucas 
Watzenrode, saw to it early that his nephew 
be accorded a high place in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. The duties of Copernicus in this 
post were many and exacting, and most of 
his daytime hours had to be spent on routine 
tasks and in the annoyance of an active ad- 
ministrator. 

It is here that we find the genius of Co- 
pernicus the man coming into play, in that, 
however great the temptation, he never per- 
mitted the world and its affairs to absorb 
him, or in any degree to crush out the spark 
that was his inner and true self. Copernicus 
performed his required tasks. He attended 
to the health needs of his diocese, for be- 
sides being a cleric he was also a trained 
physician. He made himself a factor in 
politics, engaging in all the diplomatic ma- 
neuvers of the day, involving Poland and her 
relations with the German knights. He 
wrote an analysis of currency problems, and 
in every realm distinguished himself as an 
able man of affairs. 

But then, after his debt to the moment, his 
obligation to his contemporaries, had been 
paid in full, Copernicus became himself. 
Then he escaped, fled from the bondage of the 
moment into the freedom of the eternal and 
immortal. Climbing the narrow staircase 
of his lonely tower at Frauenburg, he retired 
to the stars. It is a thrilling thing to reflect 
on, this picture of Copernicus, snatching an 
hour here, an hour there, in which to view 
the firmament, communing with the heavens 
that in Poland seem so very close to man, so 
little separated from the vast Polish plain 
itself. And the picture is a true one. This 
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was the real Copernicus, and the immortal 
one. 

Acontemporary novelist, in speaking of In- 
dia, has this to say, “An old, old trouble eats 
out the heart of every civilization: snobbery, 
the desire for possessions, for creditable ap- 
pendages; and it is to escape this, rather than 
the lusts of the flesh, that the saints retire 
into the Himalayas.” 

So it was with Copernicus. The Himalayas 
to which he fied were not mountains, but a 
lonely church tower. Here was his oasis of 
repose and contemplation. Here the busy 
churchman, physician, and executive could 
escape, here engage in rapt and undisturbed 
contemplation of the clean, pure sun. 

So the essence of Copernicus the man is 
found in this: he lived in the world, but 
was never of it. Harassed all his life by the 
high expectations of his materialistic family, 
annoyed by the intrigues of his colleagues 
and such troubles as the questionable finan- 
cial dealings of his leprous brother, heart- 
broken over the treatment accorded the one 
woman of his life, the dearly beloved Anna 
Schilling, busy with a thousand vexing du- 
ties, Copernicus yet found time for the lonely 
studies which were his life and which in the 
end demolished the world that tried so hard 
to enslave him. 

In Nicholas Copernicus, Poland's scientist, 
seer, prophet, even Joshua, we have a man 
whose life one may derive much profit from 
studying. 

Today, as we let our thoughts journey 
across the ocean to Poland, the country of 
Copernicus, we can only hope that the secret 
of Copernicus’ greatness has been well 
learned there by Polish youth. We can but 
pray that the young people of that closed 
and unhappy country possess, from such ex- 
amples as his, the sure conviction that one 
must never yield to the seductions of the 
world or ever let himself become moulded in 
the image of that world, but remain true to 
himself and his inner voices. 

How greatly a race of independent thinkers 
is needed in Poland today we can only 
imagine, as every inducement is offered, es- 
pecially to young people, to give up thinking, 
tc forget the religious ideals of one’s ances- 
tors, and to become converted to the new 
faith whose symbol is the golden calf of 
materialism. A renegade from the Polish 
Embassy in Washington, the former cultural 
officer of Communist Poland in this country, 
writing in the British journal Twentieth 
Century, tells us the appalling tale of what 
is going on among the young people of Po- 
land. The only thing that stands in the way, 
he says, of a mass “going over” to Marxism 
is a sense of guilt, a feeling that in doing so 
one is betraying his country’s past. 

We do not know whether the youth of 
Poland can hold out against the materialists 
until liberation comes from the West, but 
this much we do know, that if they do hold 
out, if they do remain faithful to the ideals 
of their ancestors, it will be because of such 
examples as that of Nicholas Copernicus, 
whom no allurements could deter from his 
chosen road of dedicated service to pure 
learning and the search after truth. May 
the lesson of Copernicus not be lost, but 
remain a torch of inspiration to us, as to 
his own race, forever. / 


The Atomic lilusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS q 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


commen? 7A 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 


clude the following article from the 


agazine Air Force, by Ramsay D. Potts, 
Cts 


THe Aromic ILLUSION 
(By Ramsay D. Potts, Jr.) 

In the summer of 1945 I sat in a small 
sparsely furnished room in a military camp 
in England and talked with Gen. Adolph 
Galland, who, during the last 6 months of 
the war in Europe, was commander of the 
German Air Defense Fighter Force. 

This conversation was one of a series of 
interrogations being conducted by the 
United States strategic bombing survey, in 
preparation for an analysis of the effects of 
Allied air operations upon the German mili- 
tary machine. 

Galland was then in his late thirties, a 
bold and imaginative airman, whose period 
of confinement and contemplation had 
whetted his desire to discuss the great air 
war in which he had played a major role on 
the losing side. 

We talked first of the air battles over Ger- 
many, and Galland’s eyes sparkled, and he 
waved his hands as he told me of a test 
flight he had flown in an ME-262 jet dur- 
ing which he had overtaken a formation of 
Flying Fortresses and shot down three in 
flames. 

“Your piston fighters could not hope to 
catch me,” he said, “and I proved what I 
had been shouting to Goering, that our 
weapons were better than yours if only we 
were allowed to use them properly. But Hit- 
ler insisted upon making the ME-262 a 
ground-attack plane, and six critical months 
were lost before we could get the plane into 
service against your Mustangs and heavy 
bombers.” 

Galland spoke with bitterness of Hitler's 
fanatical belief in his own instinctive genius 
as a military strategist, and expressed con- 
tempt for Goering’s preoccupation with 
money and power to the detriment and de- 
feat of the German Air Force. 

From this interrogation and others, and 
from our comparative study of Allied and 
German weapons, we in the Military Analy- 
sis Division of the survey concluijed that 
the Germans were ahead of the United States, 
and also the British, in four major fields of 
aerial development: In jet aircraft; in guided 
missiles; in aircraft armament; and in wind- 
tunnel research. 

Since the Germans had technical superior- 
ity in many fields of aerial development, how 
then was the air war over Europe won by 
the Allies? 

The answer has been chronicled in the re- 
ports of the survey and in other publications 
but in summing up the reasons, my own 
assessment, without any attempt at priority, 
is Allied commanders had a superior stra- 
tegic concept of the role of air power in 
modern war, and United States and British 
air commanders used greater imagination in 
employing the air forces they had at their 
disposal. Allied pilots were increasingly bet- 
ter trained in comparison with Luftwaffe 
pilots after 1943, due mainly to the German 
shortage of aviation fuel, which caused a 
cut-back in the number of hours of training 
given a Luftwaffe pilot before he was sent 
into combat. From early 1944 onward, the 
Allies possessed a numerical .advantage in 
Planes available for combat. This Allied 
numerical advantage was pronounced from 
about May of 1944 to the end of the war. 

In addition, there were some important 
fields of aerial development in which the 
Allies were technically superior to the Ger- 
mans. The most vital of these was in radar, 
both air-borne and ground-based. Goering, 
when interrogated, gave this es his major 
reason why Germany lost the air war. 

Needless to say, the lessons of the air war 
in Europe made a sharp impact on the think- 
ing of the United States air commanders, 
and especially on the minds of those who 
had had the responsibility for planning the 
air campaigns against Germany. The nar- 
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row margin of the air victory, upon which 
the invasion of Normandy and the entire 
land campaign were predicated, left no room 
for self-congratulation, but rather tended 
to induce a sober respect for German tech- 
nology and industry. It is no surprise that 
United States air leaders, schooled in this 
experience, have consistently appraised the 
Russian threat and capability for the harsh 
reality that it is. 

Others, however, have not been so circum- 
spect. 

The many lessons we learned from experi- 
ence in war against Germany should have 
furnished valuable guides to those of our 
national leaders who since 1946 have been 
trying to estimate Russian capabilities. 
These lessons should have made any esti- 
mator chary of low rating the technological 
potential of a dictatorship with vast re- 
sources at its command. But among those 
who shaped our national policy in the im- 
mediate postwar period there were men who 
did not interpret the lessons of the war 
against Germany this way. So it was that 
as a country we rolled along right up until 
Korea on the premise that Russia was an 
“ox-cart’’ economy, incapable of producing 
the complicated paraphernalia of modern 
war. 

Of the estimates that have had to be 
made, the most important of all is the esti- 
mate of Russia's capability to manufacture 
atomic weapons and deliver them on targets 
in this country. And in this critical area 
were made some of the most grievous mis- 
calculations. 

In a statement released to the press on 
October 30, 1947, Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
head of the wartime Manhattan project, was 
reported as saying that the Russians would 
need 15 to 20 years to develop the atomic 
bomb if they did it in secrecy and without aid 
from the United States, Britain, or Switzer- 
land. 

Elaborating upon this theme, General 
Groves explained in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June 19, 1948, why he had a low 
opinion of Russian technology. In this 
article he modified his previous “15 to 20 
years” required by Russia to develop the 
atomic bomb, but he still put 1955 as the 
earliest date the Russians could possibly pro- 
duce a “quantity” of A-bombs. In 1948 a 
“quantity” of atomic bombs was 30 or 40, not 
the hundreds in which we are beginning to 
think today. Here is what General Groves 
said: 

“Obviously, we are not going to give any- 
one the Manhattan project plans now. It 
therefore will take Russia at least until 1955 
to produce successful atomic bombs in quan- 
tity. I say this because Russia simply does 
not have enough precision industry, tech- 
nical skill, or scientific numerical strength 
to even come close to duplicating the mag- 
nificent achievement of the American in- 
dustrialists, skilled labor, engineers, and 
scientists who made the Manhattan project 
a success. industrially, Russia is primarily 
a heavy-industry nation; she uses axle grease 
where we use fine lubricating oils. It is an 
oxcart-versus-automobile situation.” 

This low opinion of Russian science and 
industry has also been the view of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, who from 1946 to 1948 held the 
key scientific advisory post in the Depart- 
ment of Defense as Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board. 

Because of his dual position during World 
War II as Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on New Weapons and 
Equipment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dr. 
Bush's views were accorded great weight in 
the high councils of Government. It can be 
said that the Bush view of Soviet Russian 
capabilities exercised virtually a controlling 
effect on nativnal policy and military pro- 
grams during the period from 1946 up to the 
end of 1949. 

An example of this influence is to be seen 
in the testimony given to the House Armed 
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Services Committee by Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal on April 12, 1948. 

Secretary Forrestal was testifying on the 
universal military training bill before a tense 
and critical committee that seemed insistent 
upon giving precedence in the military budg- 
et to a 70-group peacetime Air Force over 
UMT. Secretary Forrestal wavered on this 
point and then, in response to questions, said 
he was reluctant to recommend 70 groups for 
the Air Force, but might later authorize 
such an increase. It is clear from the Sec- 
retary’s testimony that he had great diffi- 
culty in making up his mind as to whether 
or not 70 groups were needed at that time. 
Probably the most compelling of the several 
reasons he gave for not approving 70 groups 
in 1948 was his belief that Russia had the 
scientific knowledge and information but not 
the industrial capacity to produce the atomic 
bomb for many years—perhaps a decade. 
Mr. Forrestal stated this as his view in an- 
swer to a question from a member of the 
committee. And the Secretary added that 
he had received his information from Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. 

There were other assessments made be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 of Soviet Russia’s ca- 
pacity to produce atomic weapons. The most 
notable of these, and the one which deserved 
to be given the most careful attention, was 
the estimate of the President's Air Policy 
Commission that “it would be an unreason- 
able risk and therefore a reckless course to 
rely on other nations not having atomic 
weapons in quantity by the end of the 1952.” 

Unfortunately, little heed was given this 
view in planning the size and composition 
of the military budget for 1948, 1949, and 
1950. 

Why, then, if there were reliable signposts 
at hand to mark the way, did we underesti- 
mate the Russian atomic capicity? The an- 
swer to this is worth attempting if it does 
no more than one thing: warn us against 
underestimating in the future the Soviet 
capability to produce in quantity complex 
weapons. 

We of the western democracies seem to 
have a habit of thinking of Soviet Russia as 
a semibarbaric country full of louts in baggy 
pants who somehow manage to win military 
victories by overwhelming an enemy with 
masses of troops. This wa: sharply brought 
home to me by a man who had spent several 
years of the post-World War II period in 
making analyses of military problems for 
the Rand Corp. He said that even after he 
and his associates pieced together a picture 
of Soviet strength in certain fields of ar- 
mament, he nevertheless tended subcon- 
sciously to reject his own conclusions. “The 
picture that always crops into my mind when 
I think of Soviet Russia,” he said, “is of a 
woman plowing a field behind an animal- 
drawn pony. I am trying to erase that men- 
tal image, and replace it with one of the 
ae pulling away from the F-86 at 40,000 

eet.” 

The information that the United States 
has been able to obtain about technical ac- 
tivity behind the iron curtain is extremely 
sketchy. Nevertheless, in making our esti- 
mates of Soviet Russia we have tried to draw 
a complete and rounded picture from this 
scanty information. When, however, there 
is little information, it is dangerous to rely 
only upon proven facts to the exclusion of 
developing general theories on a deductive 
basis. This was one of our mistakes. We 
seem to have reasoned from meager informa- 
tion to a general premise that would fit a pre- 
conceived notion of Russia as industrially 
backward. 

Of the strategic compulsions under which 
Soviet Russia is operating, probably the most 
important of all is the need to obtain a sat- 
isfactory atomic potential in relation to the 
United States. As evidence of the fact that 
the Soviets have reacted with tremendous 
vigor to this compulsion, they placed at the 
head of their atcmic energy organization in 
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1946 one Lavrenti Beria, the No. 4 man in 
the Communist Party hierarchy, the head of 
the NKVD, and a man recognized as having 
unique organizational abilities. 

The result of Beria’s appointment has 
been the creation in Soviet Russia of an 
atomic energy organization that compares 
favorably in size and scope with the atomic 
energy organization of our own country. 
Slave labor by the thousands has been put 
to work in the uranium mines of Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere. German nuclear 
scientists numbering in the hundreds have 
been brought from the east zone of Germany 
and pressed into Soviet service, and resources 
on a vast scale have been allocated to the 
various Soviet atomic projects. Knowledge 
of these facts should have warned us against 
underestimating the results that might be 
achieved by Soviet Russia, but since these 
were general facts rather than specific knowl- 
edge of Soviet production of atomic weapons, 
they were given little weight. 

In making comparisons of United States 
and Soviet industrial and technological 
strength, the popular method is to compare 
indexes of basic industrial output. By this 
method, the United States steel production 
for 1950-52 of four times the estimated Soviet 
steel production is sometimes taken to indi- 
cate that the United States is four times as 
strong as Soviet Russia. This method of 
comparing strengths can be vastly mislead- 
ing, for the truth, as we all know, is that the 
Russians have depressed their civilian stand- 
ard of living to a minimum subsistence level 
in order to concentrate upon investment in 
capital goods, machine tools, and armaments. 
By dint of this and by borrowing and stealing 
designs from German, British, American, 
Swiss and other sources, the Russians have 
been able, by concentrating on the arma- 
ments segment of the technological front, to 
achieve performance that matches the best 
in the United States. The most striking 
illustration of this is the quantity produc- 
tion of the MIG-15, but other examples can 
be noted in the quality and quantity of 
Russian tanks, artillery pieces, rockets, and 
radar. 

Finally, an area in which we badly under- 
estimated the Russians was in the amount 
of atomic information we credited them with 
having at their disposal. When the Russiars 
were told that the United States had solved 
the problem of making atomic bombs, Stalin 
‘was able to receive the news with the utmost 
composure. For.the great secret was no 
secret to him. The Russian espionage or- 
ganization functioned throughout the war 
with remarkable success, especially in the 
field of atomic energy. The cases of Allen 
Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs are familiar to 
all of us. Through these and other spies, 
the Russians were able to obtain the mos*% 
complete information about our vital proc- 
esses and production techniques for making 
atomic weapons. 

In addition to the information which they 
have obtained from spies and from our tech- 
nical journals, the Russians have also had 
available to them the services of such men 
as Bruno Pontecorvo, the noted Italian 
physicist who disappeared behind the iron 
curtain in 1950. And the former head of 
the French atomic energy program, Frederic 
Joliet-Curie, is an avowed Communist. 

There are other brains and talent also in 
the service of the Russian atomic program. 
One recent report lists German Nobel prize 
winner, Prof. Gustav Hertz, formerly head of 
the Siemens Research Institute in Berlin, as 
doing important atomic research for the 
Soviets. In addition, 37 other top-ranking 
German physicists have been identified as 
doing “extremely valuable work” on Russian 
atomic bombs. 

Of course the Soviets also have their own 
expert scientists and physicists in the field 
of atomic energy. Peter Kapitza, the world- 
renowned Russian nuclear scientist, is prob- 
ably the most important of the group work- 








ing to solve the Soviet atomic weapons pro- 
duction problem. And there are many other 
competent Russian scientists and engineers. 

What, then, is the conclusion from all 
this? 

In September of 1949, the President an- 
nounced that the Russians had achieved an 
atomic explosion. This announcement was 
shortly followed by a statement from Gen- 
eral Bradley that the Russians had beaten 
our best estimate by several months, which, 
although technically true, seems to have 
been rather an understatement, for actually 
the Russians beat our best accepted esti- 
mates, not by months, but by years. 

If the President's announcement is taken 
as an indication that 1949 was the year of 
the first Russian atomic explosion, this 
would place them about 414 years behind the 
United States. We are not sure, however, 
that this was the first explosion, and so we 
would be justified in estimating that the 
Soviets have been only 3 to 4 years behind 
the United States in atomic technology. 

This means that in 1951 the Soviets might 
be where the United States was in 1947, and 
in 1955 the Soviets may be where the United 
States is today. Since the United States 
in 1951 is passing from a period of atomic 
scarcity to an era of relative plenty, we 
must look forward to the day around 1955 
when the Soviets will also pass from scarcity 
to plenty in atomic weapons. This con- 
clusion is predicated upon the Soviets con- 
tinuing to advance at the same rate the 
United States has advanced in atomic weap- 
ons production. It is also predicated upon 
applying the same definition of “scarcity” 
and “plenty” to the Soviet stockpile that we 
apply to our own stockpile. Since the valid- 
ity of these two assumptions is question- 
able, we will attempt to analyze them in a 
later article. At this stage they suffice as 
general assumptions to drive home the seri- 
ousness of the predicament of the Western 
democracies, and to inform us that time may 
be working to undermine rather than to 
strengthen our position. 





Communist Aggression in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY @ 


OF WEST VIRGINIA \- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein a letter written by Mr. 
Thomas Winski, of Wellsburg, W. Va., 
and a past commander of Post No. 34, 
the American Legion. It was addressed 
to Dr. Ben Golden, of Elkins, W. Va. I 
also include a copy of an article prepared 
by Mr. Winski in answer to an editorial 
by Dr. Golden which was published in 
the West Virginia Legionnaire. 

Mr. Winski, I believe, has given an ex- 
cellent analysis of the problems pre- 
sented by Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea and has written, in easily understood 
prose, a concise explanation of our aims 
in Korea: 

WELuissurc, W. Va., 
December 14, 1951. 
Dr, Ben GOLDEN, 
Care of Elkins Post, No. 29, 
The American Legion, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Dear Dr. Gotpen: I have found your edi- 
torial What Would You fay? in the De- 
cember issue of the West Virginia Legion- 
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naire to be most disturbing. It has, in fact, 
caused me many sleepless nights. 

It is disturbing because I am at a loss to 
determine whether the editorial represents 
your sincere thoughts or whether you are 
using the Legionnaire to express a politi- 
cal opinion. In either case it is an alarming 
circumstance. If a man of your obvious ed- 
ucation has permitted himself to be drawn 
so far away from his government and cur- 
rent world events what can we expect from 
our less educated people? 

And if the Legionnaire is permitting you 
to use its editorial page to express political 
opinion, then I cease to respect it and the 
American Legion for permitting such a vio- 
lation of what I hold to be one of its prin- 
ciples. 

I have enclosed a copy of an article I have 
submitted to the Legionnaire which I hope 
will be published on its editorial page. It 
is intended to be informative. If you wrote 
from lack of knowledge I hope it proves to 
be beneficial. 

Frankly, I have never been in such com- 
plete disagreement with an editorial as 
yours. You say the boys are taught to win. 
Have you not read of the widespread basket- 
ball scandals? You say they must play clean 
or be penalized. Didn't you follow the 
picture sequence in Life of Smith, of Okla- 
homa A. & M., deliberately disabling Bright, 
of Drake, for which no penalty was given? 
A:: you not aware that both sides executed 
prisoners in the last war? Don't you re- 
member that “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, who 
probably knew the Chinese better than any 
other American, said Kai-shek was corrupt, 
dictatorial, and extremely unpopular? You 
say the families and the boys appreciate 
this last hour in quietness away from the 
public eye. Now if this is so why in the 
world do you cart them off to a public 
meeting? You write of “their faces of emo- 
tional distress.” It is you who are the doc- 
tor but my diagnosis is that you people are 
causing frustration. 

Thank you for a thought-provoking 
editorial, 

Sincerely, 
THomas C. WINSKI. 


WHat Wovutp You Sar? 


Elkins Post, No. 29, is to be congratulated 
on its fine breakfast program for inductees 
and their families. It is a splendid example 
that might well be followed by all other 
Legion posts. 

Unfortunately Post No. 29 is experiencing 
difficulty in securing well-informed speakers 
for these occasions. And it is of the utmost 
importance that proper speakers be selected 
for such functions. Recently one of their 
speakers found himself at a loss for words. 
He didn't know what to say. 

Why not tell them something of American 
history? Show them that peace to be pre- 
served must be actively guarded. At times 
limited military action is essential to pre- 
vent more deadly and destructive world- 
wide conflict. On this basis speakers need 
not apologize for the action in Korea. 

These are facts from history, Short- 
cighted American politicians wrecked Wood- 
row Wilson’s plans for constant peace guard- 
ianship. They saw no future threat. In 
1939 Senators Borah and Tart killed Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s plans for aiding France 
and England. They saw no threat to peace. 
On September 1 of the same year Germany 
marched into Poland. And with world forces 
crossing the threshold of history's most dis- 
astrous war, Selective Service was made ef- 
fective only by the grace of God and the 
judgment and vote of Congressman Rosert 
L. Ramsay. 

The signs of future combat are just as 
obvious now as they were then. There is 
an enemy. That enemy is communism and 
it is aided by short-sighted politicians. It 
is a different enemy under different circum- 


stances. Yet there is an enemy and victory, 
as ever, is our goal. 

This different enemy owns most of Asia 
and Europe. In manpower it outnumbers 
us 9 tol. Its war equipment is plentiful and 
good because it works at it constantly. To 
fight such an enemy requires different tac- 
tics and different strategy. But fighting it 
we are and defeat it we shall. 

In order to fight communism we promised 
France, Western Germany, Italy and South- 
ern Korea our help in event of invasion. 
Through this promise and other help we 
defeated the enemy in all European elections. 
Now we are called upon for the first time 
to back up our promise. We are backing it 
up in Korea. 

We have sent our best troops and equip- 
ment there. We are training more troops 
and making and perfecting more and better 
equipment to send there. All this causes 
high taxes. 

Were we to send all of our troops and all 
of our equipment to Korea it is the humble 
opinion of this writer that all of Europe 
as well as Alaska and our own soil would 
be invitingly open to communistic attack. 
It is further my opinion that the atomic 
bumb should not be used until we have per- 
fected our defenses, for Russia could and 
would retaliate. We are now improving our 
defenses and this, too, costs money, and gov- 
ernmental costs mean taxes. But saving 
one American life is worth far more than all 
the taxes that have ever been paid. 

Now we may say whatever we wish. We 
may ask: “What are we doing in Asia any- 
way?” and subsequently favor running out 
on Korea. One may favor appeasement and 
paraphrase the words of Neville Chamberlain 
after Munich: “This is the second time in 
our history that there has come back from 
Germany peace with honor—I believe it is 
peace for our time.” He was dead wrong. 
But one may say that. 

Or one may say with Patrick Henry: “Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” 

I say that any nation anywhere that 
threatens our liberty is our enemy. I say 
that wianing in Korea is far more important 
than party politics. I say let’s give the boys 
some help and stop hurting them with po- 
litical propaganda. 

What would you say? 

THomas C. WINSKI, 
Past Commander, Wellsburg Post, No. 34. 


San Francisco Siory—Need for Judiciary 
Committee Investigation of Justice De- 
partment and Administration of Fed- 
eral Justice \\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 7 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 11, 1951, I called to the attention 
of the House a serious situation in San 
Francisco which indicated that attempts 
had been made by some officials in the 
Federal Government to prevent a Fed- 
eral grand jury in San Francisco from 
thoroughly investigating disclosures of 
corruption in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in that city. At that time, I 
urged that the House Committee on the 
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Judiciary undertake a full-scale investi- 
gation of the administration of Federal 
justice in San Francisco. I pointed out 
that the investigation should consider 
the conduct of Federal grand juries and 
the possible failure of the Department of 
Justice to cooperate in the exposure of 
governmental corruption and in the 
prosecution of those public officials who 
may have been involved. No action was 
taken in regard to my request. 

Since the time of my original request 
for such an investigation, new develop- 
ments have taken place which further 
emphasize the need for immediate action 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the President 
announced that Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath would remain in his 
Cabinet. In addition, the President de- 
clared that he was abandoning his pre- 
viously announced plans for a special 
investigatory body to clean out corrup- 
tion in his administration, and that any 
further action in this regard would be 
undertaken by Mr. McGrath. Mr. Tru- 
man’s whitewash of Mr. McGrath means 
the President does not have the slightest 
intention of cleaning up his admisistra- 
tion. Assigning Mr. McGrath to the job 
of directing the investigation is a joke, 
inasmuch as one of the chief persons 
who should be investigated is Mr. Mc- 
Grath himself. 

Mr. McGrath has even defended the 
conduct of former Assistant Attorney 
General Theron Lamar Caudle and said 
Caudle has done nothing wrong. When 
such standards are held by the man who 
is now going to direct the so-called 
clean-up, it is plain that a whitewash is 
coming and that the wrongdoers in the 
Government have little to fear. 

It is now apparent that only the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary can properly ex- 
plore the widespread charges of corrup- 
tion and misconduct in the Department 
of Justice and in the entire Federal 
judicial system. My colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ke xtc] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BaKEWELL], who are also members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, have 
expressed their desire for this investi- 
gation. 

Immediately following adjournment 
of the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, I visited San Francisco to make 
a personal investigation of the charges 
that the Department of Justice and other 
governmental officials had failed to co- 
operate fully in the exposure and prose- 
cution of those involved in Federal cor- 
ruption in that area. Hovever, in dis- 
cussing the San Francisco situation, I 
do not wish to imply that it is the only 
city where an investigation of the admin- 
istration of Federal justice is needed. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BaKEWELL! has already informed the 
House of the questionable conduct of 
Mr. McGrath and other members of the 
Department of Justice in the St. Louis 
case involving Mr. James Finnegan, for- 
mer tax collector in that area who is 
now under indictment. 

An inquiry into these matters by the 
Committee on the Judiciary should in- 
clude not only San Francisco and St. 
Louis but any other area where a similar 
inquiry is required. 
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The following are a few of the events 
and cases in San Francisco which should 
be fully explored in the course of this 
investigation: 

First. The action of Federal Judge 
Louis E. Goodman of San Francisco in 
which he summarily halted the investi- 
gation of corruption in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue by the Taylor Federal 
Grand Jury on May 16, 1951. Judge 
Goodman severely criticizec the activity 
of the grand jury in undertaking this 
investigation and termed its action “a 
most serious affront to the laws of the 
United States.” 

A ful: iaquiry should be made into the 
association of Judge Goodman with Mr. 
Pen Swig, San Francisco hotel owner 
and promoter who has been prominent 
in San Francisco Democratic politics. 
In December 1950, at a time when Mr. 
Swig was in serious tax difficulties, he 
and Judge Goodman were in Palm 
Springs, Calif., together. Judge Good- 
man was so interested in his friend, Mr. 
Swig, that he placed a long-distance 
telephone call to Judge J. Waties Waring 
in Charleston, S. C., and put Mr. Swig 
on the telephone to ex end holiday greet- 
ings t> Judge Waring. 

This was of particular embarrassment 
to Judge Waring who, as a visiting jurist 
in San Francisco, had urged action by 
the Federal grand jury to investigate 
the internal revenue situation and who 
stated at the conclusion of the Archer 
Zamloch case: 

This case has many collateral facets to it, 
which couli not be investigated or fully 
looked into in the trial of this case. I feel, 
however, that some of the matters that were 
aired in this trial are quite worthy of being 
investigated further. They cry aloud for 
scrutiny and investigation by the proper 
investigational department of the United 
States Government, grand jury, or United 
States attorney or FBI or whatever depart- 
ment is determined should take it over. 


The Zamloch case uncovered informa- 
tion which led to the disclosure of irreg- 
ularities in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in San Francisco and the sub- 
sequent indictment of Collector James 
Smyth. 

It seems to me that the conduct of 
Judge Goodman on behalf of e man 
whose difficulties with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue were then being investi- 
gated, is most unusual and should bear 
further scrutiny. 

Second. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary should also investigate the case of 
Mr. George T. Davis who was tried and 
acquitted on a matte involving a Chinese 
passport conspiracy. It has been 
charged that the office of the United 
States attorney was dilatory in its ef- 
forts to secure the indictment and trial 
of Davis. When Davis was finally 
brcught to trial, the prosecutor who 
handled the case reported that he found 
such obstacles in his path that it was 
impossible to obtain a conviction. Davis 
directed President Truman’s campaign 
for northern California in 1948. 

Third. Instances of abuse of the judi- 
cial processes by unwarranted threats 
made against honest Government em- 
ployees have been reported in San Fran- 
cisco. Inquiry should be made into the 
conduct of Mr. Chauncey Tramutolo, 
United States attorney in San Francisco, 
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who threatened Assistant United States 
Attorney Charles O’Gara with the loss 
of his job because of O’Gara’s activities 
in exposing corruption. The question of 
Tramutolo’s fitness to continue in office 
as a United States attorney should be ex- 
plored. 

In addition, the committee should in- 
vestigate the attempts of various Federal 
officials to threaten and intimidate Mr. 
O'Gara and Mr. Thomas J. Doolan, San 
Francisco deputy tax collector, who also 
aided in the exposure of conditions in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Fourth. The circumstances surround- 
ing the dismissal of the Federal grand 
jury of which Mr. Richard E. Seward was 
foreman in July 1951, should be checked. 
This grand jury repeatedly asked for as- 
sistance from the United States Attorney 
and from the Department of Justice and 
the FBI in tracking down evidence of in- 
ternal revenue law violations, usually 
without success. After months of delay, 
during which time no cooperation was 
given the grand jury, it was dismissed 
by Judge Edward P. Murphy who com- 
plained that the jury had been in session 
too long and had failed to complete its 
work. Judge Murphy even impugned the 
honest intent of the grand jury. 

There are indications that some Fed- 
eral judges in San Francisco do not sub- 
scribe to the principle of independence 
of grand juries and have instructed such 
juries that they must take dictation from 
the bench and from the United States at- 
torney. I believe such instructions to be 
contrary to the basic law covering Fed- 
eral grand jury powers and functions. 

Fifth. Another episode which occurred 
in San Francisco involves Mrs. Hilary 
Crawford. Mrs. Crawford, a housewife, 
while fulfilling her duty as a citizen by 
serving on a Federal grand jury, alleged- 
ly was intimidated by officials in the office 
of the United States attorney, because of 
her attempted diligence in seeing that 
justice was done and a thorough inquiry 
made into tax irregularities. Mrs. Craw- 
ford subsequently was forced to resign 
on the advice of her physician, when her 
health broke down as a result of this 
treatment. 

At this point in the Recorp I submit 
a letter from Mrs. Crawford which ex- 
plains her experiences: 


San FRANCISCO, CaLiF., November 29, 1951. 

Hon. Patrick J. HILLINGs, 
Representative in Congress, 
Arcadia, Calif. 

Dear Sim: In the San Francisco newspapers 
of November 27, I note that three special in- 
vestigators from the Department of Internal 
Revenue have been punishing Thomas 
Doolan with another grilling. 

Just who is responsible for this persistent 
effort to discredit those who are making a 
real effort to bring the truth to light? 

Thomas Doolan of the Internal Revenue 
Department and Charles O'Gara, assistant 
United States attorney, have been literally 
crucified here since they had the honesty 
and courage to throw open the lid on condi- 
tions within the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in San Francisco. 

It seems to me that there has been a de- 
termined effort on whe part of the Justice 
Department to hinder the investigation. I do 
have some basis for saying this, for I was for 
a number of months a member of the Taylor 
grand jury, which was impaneled last March. 
I was elected as secretary and served faith- 
fully during my service of almost 6 months, 





At the instigation of Assistant United 
States Attorney Robert McMillan, Judge 
Goodman halted us from listening to infor- 
mation which Mr. O'Gara was presenting to 
us—at the direction of the Seward grand 
jury—concerning affairs in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. 

Mr. Doolan appeared before us as a wit- 
ness. One evening he telephoned me, as 
secretary, and asked if it would be all right 
to send me some material. I assured him 
we would be glad to receive it. It came to 
my home by special delivery. It consisted 
merely of a few names and some leads. This 
data I passed on to the foreman of the grand 
jury who turned it over to Mr. McMillan. 
This occurred about weekly for several weeks, 
much to McMillan’s irritation. 

Finally, one Wednesday evening Mr. Doo- 
lan delivered to me an envelope which was 
not opened until the next morning, which 
was our regular meeting date. I passed it 
over to the deputy foreman, Mrs. Wilson. It 
contained some citations to the effect that 
officers under charges may be suspended. Mr. 
McMillan had made it his practice to stay as 
close to the grand jury as possible. Fre- 
quently we had asked him to leave the room. 
The memorandum was handed to the fore- 
man while Mr. McMillan was out of the 
room. He made some notations from it and 
then asked Mr. McMillan to look up the law 
on the authorities mentioned in the mem- 
orandum. 

The next week when we appeared for jury 
duty, two United States attorneys, Joseph 
Karesh and Robert McMillan, were both in 
the room. They put me through such an 
inquisition that I was ill for 3 weeks. 
My doctor advised me to get off of the jury 
at once. I was compelled to ask to be ex- 
cused from further service because my heart 
condition was greatly aggravated by the 
treatment I had received. 

At my request, and after presenting to 
Judge Murphy a doctor's certificate, I was 
released from further service. In my letter 
to Judge Murphy I complained of the treat- 
ment which I had received from these two 
officials. I received from him a most courteous 
and considerate letter. 

I also wrote to Mr. Tramutolo, the United 
States attorney in San Francisco, telling him 
of the conduct of his two subordinates. So 
far I have received no reply from him. 

Thomas ‘olan and Charles O’Gara are 
both courageous public servants who have 
tried to pry out the truth over hard opposi- 
tion. 

The newspapers of November 27 say that 
Federal Judge Carter has indicated to the 
grand jury that it has no right to criticize 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or to make 
any comments concerning its operation. If 
that is the law, then some changes should be 
made in it. 

We need a thorough investigation of our 
Department of Justice. I hope that you can 
do something about it. I feel that our grand 
juries are definitely controlled and that the 
Justice Department is doing all it can to 
keep the lid on the truth. The grand jury 
does not seem to be getting much help from 
some ¥ the Federal judges here. 

espectfully yours, 
Doris BALL CRAWFORD 
(Mrs. Hilary H. Crawford). 


Sixth. The United States attorney in 
San Francisco, Mr. Chauncey Tramu- 
tolo, recently stated that all of his em- 
Pployees have been orderec to remain 
silent and that neither he nor his em- 
ployees will discuss the conduct of his 
office until prior clearance has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Meyer Rothwacks in the 
Department of Justice in Washington. 
Any investigation of the San Francisco 
situation should include an inquiry into 
the silence order of Rothwacks as it may 
relate to attempts to cover up mis- 
conduct. 
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Seventh. As further evidence of the 
questionable conduct of the Justice De- 
partment, attention should be called to 
the activities of Mr. Irvin Goldstein of 
the Department who was sent to San 
Francisco from Washington allegedly to 
investigate irregularities in that city, but 
who, instead, devoted much of his time 
to investigating those who made the 
original disclosures of corruption. Gold- 
stein, who was formerly defense attorney 
for John Maragon, convicted influence 
peddler, reports directly to the Attorney 
General’s office in Washington. 

Eighth. During the past few days the 
senior Senator from Illinois, Mr. Douc- 
Las, has stated that a Washington attor- 
ney, whom he designated as Mr. A., is 
the leader of an influence ring which has 
the Nation's Capital as its focal point. 
It has been hinted that Mr. A. was for- 
merly a high official in the Department 
of Justice. Thorough inquiry should be 
made to determine the validity of these 
charges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
such an investigation must be under- 
taken by the Committee on the Judiciary 
if we are to restore prestige in the ad- 
ministration of Federal justice. The 
facts which have come to light in the 
San Francisco situation indicate that 
our Federal judicial system is in serious 
question. A strong, independent judici- 
ary is one of the primary bulwarks of a 
free people. When corruption seeps into 
our judicial system and our Department 
of Justice, the last safeguard of our free- 
dom is in jeopardy. 

In preparing this summary of the de- 
plorable situation which exists in San 
Francisco, I have attempted to do so 
without impugning the character of any 
innocent individuals. I offer the sum- 
mary with the hope that the Committee 
on the Judiciary will assume the respon- 
sibility of inquiring into these matters, 
all of which are under its jurisdiction as 
provided in the Rules of the House of 
Representatives. Such an investigation 
can do much to restore the confidence of 
the American people in the administra- 
tion of Federal justice by exposing the 
facts and cleaning out corruption and 
misconduct in public office wherever it 
may exist. 


Stop the Flow of Money and Medicine to 


the Communists \2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
recall the recent efforts of Communist 
China to shake-down the Chinese in the 
United States for millions of dollars. It 
is a most vicious and ruthless extortion 
racket because it preys upon family ties 
and loyalties, which are strong among 
the Chinese. Furthermore, it bears all 
the marks of being a well-organized 
blackmail plot which is aimed to enrich 
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the coffers of the Chinese Communists 
by many millions of American dollars. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this racket 
is being practiced also by other iron- 
curtain countries, particularly Hungary, 
and possibly Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania. Examples are the Vogeler case 
and the more recent ransom case of the 
four American fliers for whose freedom 
we had to pay a fine of $120,000 to Com- 
munist Hungary. Czechoslovakia, which 
is detaining the American newspaper- 
man, William N. Oatis, may now try to 
follow Hungary’s example. In fact, it is 
reported that some 5,300 American citi- 
zens are stranded behind the iron cur- 
tain and are now a potential source of 
ransom revenue for the Communists. 
At the rate of $30,000 per head—the sum 
paid for each of the four fliers—it would 
amount to approximately a half billion 
dollars. 

Ransom money, however, is apparent- 
ly not the only method of extortion prac- 
ticed by the Communists. Hungary and 
Rumania are reported to be carrying on 
medicine rackets whereby individuals in 
those countries are appealing to relatives 
and friends in the United States for 
medical supplies, such as_ penicillin, 
aureomycin, and so forth. These indi- 
viduals would plead illness and ask for 
certain Crugs necessary to cure them. 
Just as in the case of the Chinese where 
the money received from the United 
States is confiscated by the authorities, 
so in Hungary and Rumania the medi- 
cal supplies are seized by the authorities. 

More recently, the dollar-hungry 
Chinese Communists have also appealed 
to Chinese overseas to make capital in- 
vestments in China, in order to help 
them develop the country. In fact, the 
Bank of China in Hong Kong was desig- 
nated to accept such investments from 
abroad. 

I do not pretend to know the exact 
purposes for this blackmail racket by the 
Communists, but it is not too difficult to 
surmise. They need it to bolster their 
economies, to purchase badly needed raw 
materials, oil, and machinery, to obtain 
quantities of arms and military equip- 
ment, to stock up on medical supplies in 
the event of an international emergency 
which they themselves may precipitate, 
and for other similar purposes. 

Needless to say that neither in the 
case of the transmittal of money or med- 
icine is there a humanitarian principle 
or need involved, since the individuals 
appealing for the funds and medicine 
are deprived from using them. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the foregoing, 
I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to prohibit 
all transfer of money, credit, invest- 
ments, and medicines to persons in iron- 
curtain countries, meaning specifically 
Soviet Russia, Communist China, and 
their satellites. Although the Trading 
With the Enemy Act has been invoked 
last December to stop the remittance of 
funds to China, the purpose of my bill 
is to amend that act by broadening its 
scope to make it applicable to all iron- 
curtain countries and in the instances 
described above. 

I urge the Congress to give early con- 
sideration to this bill. 
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The text of my bill is as follows: 


A bill to amend the Trading With the Enerny 
Act so as to prohibit the shipment of 
money and medicine to persons in iron- 
curtain countries 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby finds that demands for money and 
medicine are being made with increasing 
frequency by individuals in iron-curtain 
countries upon citizens of the United States, 
who have in many cases responded to such 
demands for humanitarian reasons or be- 
cause of the family ties involved. The 
Congress further finds that the apparent 
legitimacy of the demands is in most cases 
merely a cloak covering what is in fact 
a vicious program of extortion being car- 
ried on by the governments of such coun- 
tries which confiscate the money and other 
articles sent to individuals who are sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. It is therefore 
declared to be the policy of the United 
States to prohibit all shipments of money 
and medicine to persons who are subject to 
the jurisdiction of any of the iron-curtain 
countries. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, during the period of the national 
emergency declared by the President on 
December 16, 1950, no person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall trans- 
fer any money, credit, coin, bullion, cur- 
rency, or securities to any person subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics or Communist China or 
any satellite of either such country, whether 
such transfer is effected directly by invest- 
ment or the purchase of securities, or by 
any other action which results in a net flow 
of money or credit out of the United States. 
The President shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he deems appropriate for 
carrying out and enforcing this paragraph.” 

Sec. 3. Section 38 (a) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after “(a)”, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding the preceding para- 
graph, during the period of the national 
emergency declared by the President on De- 
cember 16, 1950, it shail not be lawful for 
any person in the United States to donate, 
dispose of, transport, or deliver any article 
of food, clothing, medicine, or medical sup- 
plies to any person subject to the Jjuris- 
diction of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics or Communist China or any satellite 
of either such country.” 


The Public Debt 


EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS = 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill, on January 10, to reduce 
the public debt limit from $275,000,000,- 
000 to $265,000,000,000. On that same 
day, the debt itself stood at $259,244,- 
818,648.90 according to the daily report 
of the Treasury Department. 

This is the third move by economy- 
minded Members of the Congress to 
weave a web around the spenders. The 
first move to which I refer is the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Covupert] to limit appropria- 
tions and expenditures in 1953, and to 
insure a balanced budget. This is a 
commendable move and economy-mind- 
ed Members will support it. 

The second move in the same direction 
was the introduction of a resolution by 
the gentleman from California {Mr. 
Scupper] to change the rules of the 
House so that no bill containing an ap- 
propriation may be voted upon until after 

the President has signed the bills which 
make up the total regular budget for 
the fiscal year. This is the rule in the 
legislatures of California, New York, 
and other States. 

My bill would complement these ac- 
tions and, if brought up for early con- 
sideration, would give the membership 
of the Congress, an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate to the country their sincerity in 
protecting the public purse. This is a 
campaign year and returning Members 
have commented upon the temper of the 
people. We can expect oratory from 
conscience stricken spenders who will 
piously maintain that they are for econ- 
omy, except in certain areas. My bill 
will give all Members an opportunity to 
demonstrate sincerity in this regard. 

It should be unnecessary for me to 
make a speech reviewing our disastrous 
spending policies. I believe we all know 
where a continuation of that policy will 
lead us. I will limit myself to a bare 
statement of a few facts. 

Prior to World War I our public debt 
was slightly over $1,000,000,000. During 
World War I it reached a high of $26,- 
000,000,000. Under the pump-priming 
process of the New Deal it reached a fig- 
ure of some $54,000,000,000 prior to Pearl 
Harbor. During World War II we 
reached a high of $278,000,000,000 which 
the Republican Eightieth Congress re- 
duced to around $250,000,000,000. Subse- 
quent Congresses have increased this un- 
til it is currently in the neighborhood of 
$260,000 000,000. 

This debt is represented by obliga- 
tions outstanding against the United 
States Government, both long and short 
term, which now requires an interest 
charge of around $6,000,000,000 a year. 
As obligations become due and payable, 
we liquidate them by the simple device 
of issuing new securities. The new 
securities are getting a little harder to 
sell to the individual investor, therefore 
they must be made more attractive. 
This, in turn, creates a higher interest 
charge. As the individual investor be- 
comes more and more wary of Govern- 
ment bonds, the banks must underwrite 
more and more. This creates a higher 
reserve base, and hence more created 
credit and the inevitable inflation. 

In fairness, I point out that about 
$9.000,000,000 of the outstanding debt is 
composed of the obligations of Govern- 
ment corporations and other agencies to 
which funds have been advanced for 
operations loans. Presumably part of 
this money will be paid back. Included 
in this $9,000,000,000 is about $2,000,- 
000,000 from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; $1,300,000,000 from ECA; 
$1,000,000,000 from the Export-Import 

Bank; $1,800,000,000 for slum clearance; 
and $1,600,000,000 for rural electrifica- 
tion programs. 
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The history of our statutory debt limi- 
tation is interesting. It began with the 
Liberty Loan Acts of World War I, the 
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was the peak. 
On June 26, 1946, the debt limit was 
reduced to $275,000,000,000. 

Thus in all of these years there has 
been only one reducing amendment and 
I now propose a second. 

As previously pointed out the current 
public debt is some $260,000,000,000. My 
amendment would reduce the statutory 
debt limitation from $275,000,000,C00 to 
$265,000,000,000 thus leaving a comfort- 
able margin of at least $5,000,000,000 for 
further deficit financing. Considering 
the fact that tax collections in the next 
6 months will probably reduce the deficit 
somaewhat, this margin is generous. The 
net effect of my bill would be to require 
a balanced budget for 1953. 





Proposed Televising of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN v 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement prepared by myself 
and several articles regarding the con- 
troversy over the possible televising 
of the proceedings of Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
and articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. President, I have in my hands the Feb- 
ruary 1952 issue of the Academy magazine, 
published by the distinguished Academy of 
Radio and Television Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Edward Bobley is editor of this splen- 
did magazine and Mr. Theodore Granik is 
the Washington editor. 

At the invitation of Mr. Granik, my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Iowa |Mr. 
GitetTe}, Congressman Jacos K. Javits, of 
New York, and I were happy to contribute 
our respective views on the issue: Should 
Congress Be Televised? 

In my own instance I stated that, yes, 
Congress should be televised, but there 
should be very important limitations on such 
televising. With but few exceptions, only 
certain committee hearings of an informa- 


be brought to the video audience. On the 
other hand, Congressman Javits takes the 
view that there should be yery widespread 
televising; whereas my senatorial colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTEe] takes an almost 
opposite view, 





I believe that the respective presentations 
will be of interest to the public and so they 
are appended hereto. They are preceded by 
Ted Granik's introduction to the symposium. 

It was indeed appropriate that it should be 
Ted Granik to introduce these pieces, be- 
cause he personally has been a pioheer in the 
broadcasting of, and in recent times, the 
televising of the great issues which have be- 
set the Congress for the last quarter of a 
century. He is the founder and moderator 
of the famed American Forum of the Air on 
radio and television, and the video American 
Youth Forum which is doing such a grand 
job to stimulate young people’s interest in 
public affairs. 

I recall with pleasure how last year I had 
attended the dinner of the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences in New York. 
There, I received on behalf of my four col- 
leagues on the Senate Crime Investigating 
Commnittee a special award to that commit- 
tee for its contributions to television. At 
that time, numerous other “Emmy” awards, 
as they are known, were also conferred, in- 
cluding one on Ted Granik. I recall, too, 
that the proceeds of that fine occasion went 
to United Cerebral Palsy—the great organi- 
zation which has brought such cheer and 
hope to the hearts of countless aggrieved 
parents of youngsters who have felt the 
scourge of that dreaded crippler. 

Of all the memorable aspects of that eve- 
ning, perhaps the most heart-warming of 
all was the appearance of Mr. Leonard Gold- 
erson who has done such a magnificent job, 
heading up United Cerebral Palsy, who in- 
dicated how much the little tots were going 
to benefit from the proceeds of that fine 
occasion. 


Public hearings have been held in this 
country since earliest times. In the small 
communities of young America such hear- 
ings were held in a meeting house where the 
whole community could come to witness and 
hear the . In today’s crowded 
cities this is not possible. But the recent 
televised hearings of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee were eargerly wit- 
nessed by an audience estimated at exceed- 
ing 20,000,000 citizens. 

The awakened interest in television as a 
dynamic instrument for arousing public par- 
ticipation in Government created a national 
issue over the use of the televised medium 
in the Halls of 

Attempts to establish full television cov- 
erage of congressional proceedings with en- 
gineers, directors, and cameramen on the 
floor of the House and Senate Chambers have 
been championed and condemned with equal 
vigor. 

How the debate will be resolved is a mat- 
ter for the future, but sufficient time has 
elapsed to now permit an evaluation of the 
question, “Should Congress be televised?” 

For a discussion of this question the edi- 
tors of Academy invited two distinguished 
Members of the United States Senate, ALEx- 
ANDER WixLey from Wisconsin, a former mem- 
ber of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee and Guy M. Grttetre from Iowa. A 
third participant is Congressman Jacos K. 
Javits from New York. 

Academy members are now invited to fur- 
nish for publication in a forthcoming issue 
their own opinions on this important ques- 
tion. 

Tueopore GRANIK. 

WasuHincTon, D. C., February, 1952. 


SHOULD ConcREss Bi TELEVISED? 
“YES,” SAYS UNITED STATES SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY, .EPUBLICAN, FROM WISCONSIN 

Congress, at least in some respects, pro- 
vides perfect material for TV. The Senate 
and House have more drama than the most 
superb television playhouse, more news wor- 
thiness than the most up-to-the-minute 
video television news reel, occasional humor 
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to provide splendid refreshment for even 
light-minded onlookers, variety of subject 
matter to outmatch the finest variety show. 

Yes, there is a place in Congress’ future for 
television, but the medium must inherently 
be placed under certain limitations and re- 
stricted to certain types of coverage: 

(1) Joint sessions of the Congress should 
continue to be televised; e. g., on the occasion 
of Presidential addresses or speeches by other 
famous dignitaries. 

(2) Important committee hearings of a 
factual, informative nature should be tele- 
vised, provided, however, that the problems 
of propriety, possible defamation, etc., have 
been eliminated to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. 

However, to go willy-nilly beyond these 
limited areas for TV and to authorize video 
coverage of all floor sessions and all commit- 
tee meetings is, in my judgment— 

(a) Undesirable; 

(b) Impractical; and 

(c) Certain to meet a stone wall of con- 
gressional resistance. 

Thus I for one oppose a policy of unlimited 
televising of Congress because of these 
reasons: 

(1) The danger, such as was apparent dur- 
ing the crime committee hearings, when in a 
single, never-to-be-erased sentence before 
millions of televiewers and hearers, an irre- 
sponsible witness could blacken the name of 
an individual or company, could make some 
profane reference, etc. 

(2) The danger that a yearning for the TV 
limelight could cause a turning from the 
facts by legislators, could cause an outbreak 
of hammy theatrics, rather than continuous 
serious debate. 

(3) The difficulty of selecting a session of 
Congress in such a way as to represent the 
highest type of congressional debate rather 
than the occasional emotionalism, loose 
charges, etc., which now and then occur. 

(4) The possible endangering of the civil 
liberties of witnesses testifying before com- 
mittees. 

(5) The obvious possibility of an issue for 
political propaganda. 

Insofar as televising floor sessions of the 
Chambers, differen. problems would be en- 
countered in the House and Senate, respec- 
tively. In the Senate, which traditionally 
operates on the principle of unlimited de- 
bate, any single Senator can take the floor 
and keep the floor as long as he pleases, sub- 
ject to certain relatively few limitations. 

On the other hand, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with its huge membership, vir- 
tually all floor debate is limited in accord- 
ance with rules set up by the House Rules 
Committee. Thus, for example, during the 
consideration of important legislation, a rule 
is often set up under which, let us say, 2 
hours is set aside for debate by the oppo- 
sition to a given bill, and 2 hours for debate 
by the affirmative. During that period, 5 
minutes apiece may be taken by a Member 
on each side to discuss the bill. Thus, while 
the House of Representatives would, because 
of its strict rules, provide more opportunity 
for fair allocation of time, in the Senate it 
would be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
force a limitation on debate and thus prevent 
“hogging of the TV camera.” The Senate 
has, moreover, no comparable group to the 
House Rules Committee, which could de- 
cide the amount of time that any given sub- 
ject could be debated. 

But while I refer to these intrinsic limi- 
tations, let me mention one vast horizon for 
TV and the Congress. 

Thus, one particular proposal which I per- 
sonally have sponsored down through the 
years is for the Senate Rules Committee to 
make a study of the use of television by 
the Congress in the event of an extreme 
national emergency, when the legislative 
branch of the Government would have to 
be decentralized to the grassroots of our 


country. I visualize conditions, for exam- 
ple, when Washington itself might be under 
atomic attack. Rather than run the risk 
of congregating 531 legislators in one target 
area, it might be necessary to utilize tele- 
vision so that widely dispersed meetings, in 
let us say, 15 or 25 centers could commu- 
nicate with one another by means of tele- 
vision, could debate on issues and thus pro- 
vide continual legul authority for the Nation. 

To some, this may sound like a Buck 
Rogerish type of scheme; and yet, if you 
think of just how the legistative branch 
could conceivably operate on any other 
basis, assuming the conditions I have men- 
tioned, one readily appreciates that TV 
could help provide salvation for America. 
Obviously, during attack, we cannot entrust 
all possible authority to the executive 
branch. The legislative arm must continue 
to function. Of course, too, simultaneous 
with consideration of how the legislative 
branch might utilize TV in the event of such 
emergency, serious consideration should be 
given particularly by the Armed Forces to 
the use of TV by the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force under similar circumstances. 

I specifically propose, therefore, that the 
best minds of the great television industry, 
all the leading networks, the leading adver- 
tising agencies, the leading technical per- 
sonnel working in this fleld, get together and 
pool their best private judgment on this 
emergency problem. To my way of thinking, 
it is infinitely more important than even the 
continuing problem of televising certain con- 
gressional programs during nonemergency 
times. 

I pray that the day will never come when 
@ national emergency and atomic attack 
might make it necessary to have the sort of 
set-up I visualize. But if it should come, we 
should indeed be prepared. 

Thus far, I have mentioned principally 
those obstacles—under normal circum- 
stances—which involve congressional resist- 
ance to the televising of Congress’ proceed- 
ings. 

One can see, however, from the viewpoint 
of the American television industry itself 
that there would be a tremendous problem 
insofar as the cost of televising Congress 
would be concerned. Obviously, there are 
limits to which the television networks can 
go in transmitting sustairing programs of 
this type; and sooner or later the problem of 
commercial sponsorship would have to be 
actively taken up. Yet, there would have 
to be extremely strict standards in the pure- 
ly institutional-type advertising used on 
such programs. And Congress would prob- 
ably have to set up some committee which 
would pass upon proposed advertisers, the 
type of advertising, length of advertising, 
etc. Probably if there were to be commer- 
cial advertising at all, it would be confined 
to the terse announcement: 

“This program has come to you as a pub- 
lic service through the courtesy of XYZ cor- 
poration.” 

This is what our Senate Crime Commit- 
tee had recommended insofar as possible 
further televising of our own committee pro- 
grams would have been concerned. So the 
commercial aspect, while not an insuperable 
problem, is an important one which would 
have to be realistically met. 

I do want to congratulate the Academy of 
Radio and Television Arts and Sciences for 
raising this whole issue. I think it is ex- 
ceptionally important, and I am delighted 
to submit this contribution, particularly 
through my old friend, a splendid broad- 
caster and telecaster in his own right, Ted 
Granik. 

Summarizing, let me say that I emphati- 
cally don’t believe that Congress should dis- 
play a horse-and-buggy attitude toward TV 
or toward anything. I do believe, of course, 
that the educational miracles of this new 
medium should be developed to the fullest. 
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But to ignore the obvious hazards of a carte 
blanche for televising of Congress would be 
both foolhardy and dangerous. 

There are tremendous commercial, po- 
litical, parliamentary problems to be worked 
out; but their partial resolution is indeed 
possible. Congress and the people can be 
brought closer together by TV; but so, too, 
TV, uncontrolled, can do harm as well as 
help. 


“NO,” SAYS UNITED STATES SENATOR GUY M. 
° GILLETTE, DEMOCRAT, FROM IOWA 


Congress and its committees are agencies 
of the people, and the people are entitled to 
full reporting of all its major activities. 
They are benefiting from full coverage to- 
day. No one, least of all any Member of 
Congress, proposes that the operations of the 
House or the Senate, or of their subordinate 
committees, should be kept from public 
knowledge. 

In fact, Congress has shown its great solic- 
itude for the citizen's right to information 
about his national legislature by providing 
space, facilities, and equipment for hun- 
dreds of representatives of the daily and 
periodical press, wire services, radio broad- 
casters, newsreels, television stations, trade 
papers, and the labor press. These facilities 
have been provided at public expense, to as- 
sure the broadest and most complete news 
coverage of Capitol Hill that it is possible 
to give. 

A large portion of the galleries in the House 
and Senate Chambers are set aside for the 
exclusive use of reporters. From these gal- 
leries newsmen, columnists, radio commen- 
tators, magazine writers and editors, wire- 
service or press-association correspondents 
and other reporters can observe the proceed- 
ings and make notes as basis for their news 
stories, articles, and broadcasts. Behind the 
galleries, outside the Chambers, are large 
press and radio rooms equipped with tele- 
phone, typewriters, teletypewriters, and all 
the paraphernalia of modern press coverage. 

In the House and Senate Office Buildings 
space has been provided for reporters as- 
signed to cover committee hearings. A press 
table is always reserved for reporters at com- 
mittee hearings. Photographers circulate 
freely throughout the Capitol. Reporters 
with their notebooks and radio men with 
their recording devices can stop any Senator 
or Congressman in the corridors, lobbies, or 
committee rooms for questioning and inter- 
views, or they can call Members off the floor 
at any time. They can visit any Member in 
his office. Newsreel and television people 
can bring portable equipment to a Mem- 
ber’s office to record or film him talking on 
any subject of interest. 

There are also rooms set aside where Mem- 
bers can record talks or make short films, at 
their own expense, for the purpose of keeping 
their own constituents informed. There are 
studios where television and movie cameras 
can film discussions among Members for 
regular programs. 

I am sure that no people on earth at any 
time in history have ever been furnished with 
more complete coverage of its legislature 
than the American people are today. Every 
legitimate news outlet has access to Con- 
gress. Every medium of communication is 
utilized. 

In addition, there is complete word-for- 
word coverage of everything that transpires 
on the floor of the Senate and the House 
during sessions. These accounts are pub- 
lished in full the following morning in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. All committee meet- 
ings are likewise reported by official stenog- 
raphers and the reports made available later 
in the form of printed hearings to which 
everyone has access. 

In view of this tremendous reporting 
machinery, no one can accuse Congress of 
having failed to provide every facility and 
convenience for the Fourth E tate and for 
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informing the public at large. Any Ameri- 
can citizen who wants to know what is going 
on in his Congress can learn about it within 
& maximum of 24 hours. Almost tmmed- 
lately he can have brief radio and longer 
newspaper accounts. The following day he 
can have the complete text of proceedings In 
the ConoressionaL Recorp. It cannot be 
charged that there is any curtain of silence 
or secrecy between the citizens and their 
elected representatives in Washington. In 
fact, in these days of danger to our Nation's 
security, it might be more justifiable to 
charge the contrary—that sometimes vital 
secrets are unconsciously revealed by Mem- 
bers in the heat of debate or in an unguarded 
moment. 

There are two public proceedings of Con- 
gress. which conceivably might be televised: 
the sessions of the House and Senate, and the 
hearings of committees and subcommittees. 

Neither of them, in my opinion, would 
benefit by being encumbered with television 
and movie cameras, lighting equipment, or 
radio microphones. No genuine purpose of 
public information would be served by in- 
stalling broadcasting equipment, kleig lights 
and whirring cameras on the floors of Con- 
gress or in committee rooms, nor would the 
objection be less if the apparatus were set 
up in glass-walled chambers in the galleries. 
Adding these machines would secure no more 
abundant or accurate information than is 
already furnished by the existing arrange- 
ments. 

Whether in full session or in committee, 
the Congress of the United States is a delib- 
erative and legislative body. It is not a 
theatre, a music hall or a sports arena. It is 
not a propaganda platform. I will admit 
that in certain instances Members have 
sometimes acted in ways to suggest the con- 
trary, but always with unhappy results for 
the dignity of the Nation's legislature. 
Whatever the individual deviations, the fact 
remains that the purpose of Congress, and 
of the vast majority of its sober-minded 
Membcrs, is to represent the people of the 
country and to legislate, insofar as is possi- 
bie, in the Nation's interest. Its purpose is 
not to serve as a theatrical stage or a hip- 
podrome for the exercise of histrionic talents 
or the display of sensational prowess before 
the applauding multitude. 

To the extent that Congress is treated as if 
it were a circus, or that some of its Members 
act as if it were, good government, the peo- 
ple and the country suffer for it. 

Congress already suffers from distractions 
enough without being obliged to conduct its 
operations in an atmosphere of a Hollywood 
or Radio City studio. It has not yet been 
demonstrated during my years in Congress 
that the value of a debate is enhanced by 
“playing to the gallery.” How much less 
would it be improved if the debaters were 
playing to the vast television gallery? 

The very knowledge that their words and 
acts are being telecast to a Nation-wide audi- 
ence would be an irresistible temptation to 
some Members to set aside all pretense of 
statesmanship and dedicate themselves in- 
stead to showmanship. 

Normally the meetings of committees or 
subcommittees are open to the public and 
the press. Only if the business at hand is 
of a nature that cannot properly be discussed 
with the world listening in, or that should 
not be prematurely disclosed to the press, are 
committee meetings closed. Since the pub- 
lic, the press, and the radio are excluded from 
such executive sessions, as they are called, 
obviously television would be excluded as 
well. 

The other open type of committee meet- 
ings are almost always public hearings on 
legislation or investigations into given fields. 
It is these latter hearings—investigations— 
that have most attracted the advocates of 

televising Congress. 
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It seems obvious that the careful, ex- 
haustive study of bilis, which its the chief 
business of congressional committees, can 
easily degenerate into sensationalism if 
microphones and cameras are present to re- 
cord the proceedings. At committee hear- 
ings, furthermore, important information its 
often elicited from witnesses, particularly 
Government officials, which might do se- 
rious damage to the public interest and 
to individuals if it were instantaneously 
broadcast in a million homes before the com- 
mittee had had a chance to weigh its mean- 
ing, comment on its implications, set it in 
the framework of other information, or sub- 
Stantiate the evidence. 

Whenever I am chairman at a committee 
hearing, I allow photographers to take pic- 
tures before and after testimony is given, 
but not during the sessions. The flashing 
of photographers’ light bulbs in the faces of 
men engaged in serious, sometimes vital dis- 
cussions, is enormously distracting. 

But these flashes are nothing compared 
with the atmosphere created when television 
or movie cameras are operating. Bright, hot 
electric lamps illumine the scene. The heat 
and glare burn the eyeballs of witnesses and 
committee members, many of whom may 
already be under considerable tension. Even 
when one becomes accustomed to the blaze 
of light, the heat and the noise, the psy- 
chological effect remains: a performance 
under the eyes of hundreds of thousands 
or perhaps millions of people. But what has 
this performance to do with the serious busi- 
ness before the committee? 

As anyone who has attended or partici- 
pated in a spectacle of this sort on Capitol 
Hill, the most undesirable effect from the 
point of view of the Nation's business is 
to induce Members of Congress and wit- 
nesses to perform like actors on a stage in- 
stead of as serious-minded legislators, ad- 
ministrators, generals, or whatever they may 
be. A man who realizes that his every ges- 
ture, facial expression, and vocal inflection is 
being reproduced on unnumbered television 
screens throughout the country will inevi- 
tably speak, act, and even think differently 
than he does when he is discussing matters 
with a relatively small group around a table. 


sort of public entertainment remains always 
great. 

Much has been written, too, about the 
rights of individuals testifying before com- 
mittees to protest against television and 
radio coverage. I would only add that, espe- 
cially in an investigatory-type hearing, a 
witness who is under attack and whose whole 
public or private life may be under scrutiny 
is unquestionably harassed and distracted 
both by the apparatus itself and by the real- 
ization that perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of people are hanging on very word and 
examining him in his travail. How can he 
be expected to think clearly, speak intelli- 


business at hand? From relative obscurity 
he has suddenly been propelled onto the 
national stage, has become a movie actor 
instead of his usual self. 

Finally, how valuable would televising 
Congress be in aiding the public to under- 
Stand great issues? Some scenes, of course, 
would be a source for amusement, amaze- 
ment, or passing excitement. Some citizens 





might be more easily swayed to one side or 
the other by television than if they depended 
on newspaper or radio reports. But I doubt 
if television could furnish the full, rounded 
information, the background and all the 
pertinent factors that a citizen, as well as a 
Congressman, needs to make up his mind 
on a big question. To obtain this, he would 
have to do what Members of Congress do: Sit 
through the entire session day after day, 
watching it from his living room as reporters 
watch it from the gallery. If a citizen is 
that interested in the legislation, he can 
obtain all the information needed from 
the newspapers, magazines, and radio reports, 
which are prepared for him by professional 
reporters who make it their life’s work te 
cover Capitol Hill. If he wants sensation- 
alism, he should look elsewhere. 

Television has an immense educational role 
to play, and I favor encouraging its educa- 
tional aspects. The best way to present the 
views of Congress is on special television 
programs set up for the purpose of interview- 
ing Members or conducting debates between 
two or more. This ts far superior to any at- 
tempt to turn Congress itself into a sideshow. 
Senators and Congressmen must concentrate 
on legislation and use the ianguage of legisia- 
tures when they are in session. When they 
speak to the public, they must concentrate 
on explanation in terms understandable to 
laymen, They cannot do both at the same 
time. 

For Congress, televising or broadcasting 
proceedings would detract from, rather than 
contribute to effective conduct of public 
business. For witnesses at hearings, it would 
often cause unjustified harm to individuals 
and would not help clarify complex legisla- 
tive issues. For the public, it would tend to 
transform the serious day-to-day transac- 
tions of the Legislature into another form of 
entertainment rather than bring a better, 
truer understanding of national problems. 


“YES,” SAYS CONGRESSMAN JACOB K. JAVITS, 
REPUBLICAN FROM NEW YORK CITY 

My answer is emphatically yes. I'm 
strongly in favor of permitting modern tech- 
nology to expand the number of those who 
can see Congress in action from the thou- 
sands who can visit Washington to the mil- 
lions who can view it on television and hear 
it over the radio. With close to 15,000,000 
television sets in the country today and with 
45,000,000 radio sets, we are arbitrarily limit- 
ing the scope of our democracy by not tele- 
vising and broadcasting congressional ses- 
sions. 


There are of course objections, technical 
and otherwise, to this proposal, but none of 
these objections is fatal, all can be overcome 
and the greater good to democratic govern- 
ment which will come from this practice far 
outweighs any disadvantages. 

First, let me emphasize that I do not ad- 
yocate televising and broadcasting all con- 
gressional proceedings. House Resolution 62, 
which I introduced in January 1951, calls 
only for televising and broadcasting im- 
portant debates and makes the speaker of the 
House of Representatives the umpire to de- 
termine the conditions under which tele- 
vising and broadcasting will take place. This 
plan deals also with another objection to the 
whole idea that senior Members and com- 
mittee chairmen may use their positions to 
take all the time on the air and not give 
other Members a chance. Under the control 
of the presiding officer, or the Rules Com- 
mittees of the respective Houses, time on 
radio and television can be equally divided 
between the majority and minority parties 
and the time for each Member to speak can 
be sharply limited as it often is in the House 
of Representatives to 5 minutes or even jess. 

There is business in the Congress at certain 
times of the greatest moment to the country 
which would profit greatly from widespread 
dissemination. A patricularly good instance 
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is amendment day when a major bill is up 
for amendment in either House. At that 
time every Member has a right to propose 
amendments, they come very quickly, are 
voted on the spot and often completely 
change or could change the character of a 
bill. In addition, if a bill already contains 
desirable provisions these can be knocked 
out by an amendment. The amendments in 
the House of Representatives on the wage and 
price stabilization bill last September il- 
lustrate this very well. An amendment writ- 
ten into the bill on the floor of the Senate 
and House dealing with the right of manu- 
facturers to add into ceiling prices all direct 
and indirect overhead costs called the Cape- 
hart amendment and an amendment written 
in on the floor of the House freezing mark- 
ups for retailers and distributors in percent- 
ages callci the Herlong amendment revolved 
the most widespread controversy. Both the 
President and the Price Administrator have 
stated that these amendments will be re- 
sponsible for arbitrary price increases and 
threaten a breakdown of the law while they 
have been hotly defended by businessmen 
and legislatives. The public over television 
and radio would have had an excellent 
chance to get to understand ‘these amend- 
ments and to make its views felt with a 
real impact on the Congress. 

An example of a general debate upon which 
the country needed televising and broad- 
casting of the proceedings was the so-called 
great debate in the Senate on the policy of 
stationing United States troops in Europe. 
This debate resulted inconclusively. The 
same subject will come up again as We are 
likely to have this problem in Europe for 
some years to come and the enlightenment 
and understanding which millions of our 
people could have gained from the whole 
issue on the spot by seeing and hearing has 
been lost. 

Of course, the newspapers and the radio 
and television news commentators do an 
excellent job of Washington coverage but 
they have sharp limitations in time and 
space and inevitably, as with any transmit- 
ted report, there is always a question of in- 
terpretation. In addition, it has been point- 
ed out and I believe with great justice that 
in broad areas of the country served by news- 
papers Washington news gets relatively little 
space. It is only in the biggest cities and 
not even in all of those, that newspapers 
give thorough coverage to events at the 
scene of the National Government. It is 
said for example, that only New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Des Moines, Minne- 
apolis, Atlanta, Baltimore, ard Washington, 
D. C. are adequately served by the press. 

The strongest argument for televising im- 
portant congressional proceedings is that it 
will make for better government and that 
better government is vitally needed in view 
of the vast issues which face us and which 
will be resolved by congressional action. 

On the domestic scene there are a num- 
ber of such issues. Health insurance or a 
national health program is very contro- 
versial, vitally important, and of the widest 
interest; so too is the expansion of the so- 
cial-security and unemployment-insurance 
systems. A Fair Employment Practice Act 
and other civil-rights legislation is a hotly 
contested subject which urgently needs the 
crystallization of an aroused and informed 
public opinion. It is an issue with interna- 
tional implications too, in view of the fact 
that one of our major foreign-policy prob- 
lems is in Asia with a billion and a quarter 
people with yellow skin. Farm price policy 
is another major issue in view of the widely 
entertained opinion among city consumers 
that we have failed the most in holding the 
price line on foods and that this defect has 
its origin in an obsolescent farm price sup- 
port and farm price subsidy policy. 

In the field of foreign policy there are also 
such vital and major issues. For example, 


there is the whole problem of our stationing 
troops in Europe, participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, a vetoless 
United Nations, a new disarmament set-up 
including the power of international inspec- 
tion and even Atlantic Union or World Fed- 
eration. Then, too, there is the vast ques- 
tion of a renascent south and southeast Asia 
and Communist China pressing upon it 
which has already caused the conflagration 
of war in Korea. Added to this is the whole 
problem of the use of atomic energy for war 
and for civilian uses which is in the course 
of revolutionizing the world as we know it. 

Even if solely on the issue of the compe- 
tence of our legislators to deal with these 
problems, televising, and broadcasting of 
congressional proceedings is essential, for in 
this way the people will have a look at their 
legislators in action and this will be of 
enormous value to them when it comes to 
deciding on their reelection. One of the 
arguments made against televising and 
broadcasting is that legislators will ham act 
on television and radio. But I believe that 
on the contrary it will cause Members to 
choose their words and concentrate their ef- 
forts with even greater care. Senator TosEy, 
of New Hampshire, agrees in this and in fact 
that has been the experience in Australia 
where the proceedings of the Parliament 
have been broadcast twice a week for the last 
5 years. Broadcasts of legislative proceedings 
is also in effect in New Zealand and in the 
Canadian Province of Saskatchewan. In our 
own State of Oklahoma the State legislature 
has been televised for the last year to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

If there is any doubt about the need for 
getting our people more interested in Gove 
vernment a look at the picture of our figures 
on voting should dispel it. In the 1950 con- 
gressional elections only 42 percent of those 
eligible voted and even presidential elections 
show voting participation of only about 50 
percent of those eligible. This is to be com- 
pared with over 80 percent voting participa- 
tion in Great Britain or Italy. Another point 
to consider is the tremendous use of our 
schools and colleges of televising and broad- 
casting congressional proceedings and the 
great benefits in citizenship orientation dur- 
ing the formative stages of youth which that 
will bring. 

A major objection to televising and broad- 
casting congressional proceedings has been 
the fear that under the cover of legislative 
immunity innocent people can be made the 
subject of charges greatly harmful to their 
persons and reputations without an oppor- 
tunity for redress and with even wier and 
more effective circulation than is now pos- 
sible for such charges through existing 
media. This is a valid objection but not a 
decisive one for as Senator WILEY of Wiscon- 
sin has pointed out it can be met by a code 
of conduct adopted by Congress enforced 
upon legislators. It has even been sug- 
gested that the right of persons wrongfully 
attacked in this way to sue the Govern- 
ment for damages should be granted. In 
addition with broadcasting an attack on the 
attacker will also get far more coverage than 
a retraction or a defense does today. 

Finally, the technical question has been 
raised about whether the radio and tele- 
vision networks will broadcast and televise 
congressional proceedings. ABC, CBS and 
NBC have already said they were interested 
and will give time for this purpose. They 
have of course already televised and brdad- 
cast proceedings of United Nations Security 
Council and even some congressional pro- 
ceedings like those when the President or 
distinguished visitors address Congress, and 
investigating committee hearings like those 
of the Kefauver Committee. A colleague of 
mine, Representative Kein, of New York, 
has suggested that Congress set up its own 
radio stations and has introduced legisla- 
tion to that effect. Another suggestion has 
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been made that the Federal Communications 
Commission set aside two wavelengths clear 
across the country to be kept open for con- 
gressional proceedings. The possibility of 
night sessions of Congress to get the widest 
television and radio audience must also be 
considered in this respect. But these prob- 
lems certainly can be solved. 

Efforts to ascertain the sentiment of rep- 
resentatives and Senators on this proposal 
have generally found them divided with 
those in the negative being in the slight 
majority. But then I suppose the idea of 
televising and broadcasting Congress could 
be considered as something in the nature of 
reform and generally people don’t like re- 
form—and legislators are people. I believe 
that support by the public would speedily 
produce a decisive majority in Congress in 
favor of televising and broadcasting impor- 
tant debates. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before New Jersey Chapter of 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Army and Navy Legion 
of Valor, at Ne-vark, N. J., on November 
14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am highly honored by your invitation 
to be here tonight. 

I am sincerely grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to bring you greetings from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and to tell you 
how much we appreciate having the fine 
people of New Jersey as our next-door neigh- 
bors. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey are bound 
together by strong ties of friendship und 
mutual interest. 

Your State, like mine, has world-wide fame 
as a giant of industry, producing vast quan- 
tities of useful products for the benefit of 
the whole world. 

New Jersey is known as the Garden State 
because of its rich agricultural production, 
Your State has a place of high honor in cule 
tural and spiritual attainment. 

The tradition of liberty and independence 
which has come down from our forefathers 
lives today in the patriotic spirit of your 
people. It is reflected in the magnificent 
record of service and sacrifice written by 
New Jersey’s sons and daughters in defense 
of American freedom. 

I am happy to come to New Jersey because 
it is the home State of my good friends and 
colleagues, ALEXANDER SMITH and Bos HEN- 
DRICKSON. 

From personal experience I can tell you 
that our Republic has no more loyal servants 
than your able and distinguished United 
States Senators. They serv> their State and 
the Nation with a deep sense of responsibility 
and fidelity to the public interest. They are 
great patriots and great American statesmen. 

In every part of our country, New Jersey 
has become known as a stronghold of good 
government. That enviable reputation has 
been advanced under the able and courageous 
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leadership of my good friend, your distin- 
guished chief executive, Gov. Alfred M. 
Driscoll. 

Governor Driscoll has brought New Jersey 
to the forefront among the States of the 
Union. He has won recognition as an out- 
standing executive and administrator, bring- 
ing honor and credit to himself and to your 
State. 

New Jersey has had many governors whose 
achievements stand out brilliantly in its his- 
tory. I will not mention them all, but I 
would like at this time to add my praise to 
your distinguished former Gov. A. Harry 
Moore. 

You know that Harry Moore and I are not 
of the same political party. But party dif- 
ferences fade away when outstanding merit 
is given well-deserved recognition. In every 
word and deed ex-Governor Moore is ac- 
tuated by high principle and patriotic pur- 
pose. 

I am happy to be here tonight because the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor is represent- 
ative of heoric service in the face of the 
enemy. 

We glorify America as the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

But we would not be free without the cour- 
age and the valor of brave men in every gen- 
eration who shed their blood to win and pre- 
serve our liberties. 

Freedom is ours because we possessed brave 
men on the frontiers to clear the wilderness; 
brave men in battle; brave men in our legis- 
lative halls and our courts to sustain the dig- 
nity of the law; and brave men in our schools 
and churches to inspire patriotism and to up- 
hold the ideals of real Americanism. 

Never in the history of the United States 
has there been a greater need for brave men 
to preserve our land as a free Nation under 
God. 

Never has there been a more pressing 
need for strengthening adherence to the 
fundamental virtues of honor and integrity 
in government, in politics, in business, and 
in our private lives. 

The defense of our freedom and the per- 
petuation of the American way of life should 
be the paramount objective of every citizen. 

On the home front we must match the 
courage and the sacrifice of the American 
boys who are giving their lives in Korea to 
uphold the flag of freedom against a cruel 
and ruthless enemy who knows no honor 
and no God. 

The struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged may decide whether we are to con- 
tinue as a Nation of freemen or whether 
the world, including the United States, is 
to be dominated and enslaved by commu- 
nism. 

We must, therefore, defend America on 
every front where danger threatens to un- 
dermine and destroy the greatness of our 
Republic. 

We have reached a time when we must 
bring into action all our patriotism and all 
our fighting spirit to safeguard freedom from 
the evil influence that would destroy the 
American system of government. 

Our freedom is placed in danger by ex- 
cessive Government spending and the threat 
of national bankruptcy. 

Our freedom is being weakened by the in- 
roads of communism at home and armed 
aggression abroad. 

Our freedom is threatened by the increas- 
ing dependence upon government, which 
robs the citizen of self-reliance, initiative, 
and the will to advance through individual 
effort. 

Our freedom is being undermined by crime 
and corruption and the breakdown of moral 
standards in public and private life. 

Confronted with these dangers, we must’ 
build an invincible defense, not only through 
military strength, but by the power of eco- 
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nomic strength, industrial strength, agri- 
cultural strength, and above all, moral and 
spiritual strength. 

Today, because of armed aggression by 
Communist Russia, we are engaged in the 
mightiest and costliest defense effort in all 
peacetime history. 

We are pouring hundreds of billions of 
dollars into building the strength of our 
military machine. 

We are spending more billions of dollars 
to build the economic and military strength 
of the North Atlantic Nations for a united 
defense of freedom and Civilization. 

We are a rich and powerful Nation. But 
We must remember that there is a limit 
to our resources. There is a limit to the 
burden that can be supported by our people 
without endangering our economic struc- 
ture. 

There is a limit to the spending we can 
undertake without facing the danger of na- 
tional bankruptcy. We have just about 
reached that limit now. 

One conclusion therefore should be per- 
fectly obvious to every American: the sol- 
vency and financial stability of our Nation 
must be preserved. 

Otherwise we may learn the tragic lesson 
that .a bankrupt nation cannot defend its 
own freedom—much less protect other na- 
tions against Communist enslavement. 

Waste and extravagance in Government 
spending and needless spending for nones- 
sential purposes are a drain upon our re- 
sources that must be eliminated. All spend- 
ing for nondefense purposes must be held 
to the lowest possible minimum. 

Economy in Government must be recog- 
nized as a patriotic duty, even if it means 
giving up some services and projects which 
may be desirable under normal conditions. 

Unrestrained spending means higher taxes, 
deficit financing and a heavier burden of 
debt. It is the basic cause of inflation. It 
weakens our country when we should be 
strong. 

Every proposed Government expenditure 
should be closely scrutinized, including the 
manner in which funds appropriated for 
defense are used. 

I contend that no American should be 
considered unpatriotic if he questions the 
expense of defense. 

Americans are willing to sacrifice to the 
limit to defend their homes and their free- 
dom, but they must have assurance that 
the heavy taxes they pay are not being 
wasted—that a dollar’s worth of defense is 
bought with every dollar that is spent. 

In the same manner, we have a right and 
an obligation to question the cost of foreign 
aid. In our desire to help we must be gov- 
erned by the bounds of what we can afford 
without disrupting our own economy. 

In fighting communism at home we must 
attack its poisonous influence with 100 per- 
cent Americanism. 


tellectuals and has resulted in subversive 
teachings in many of our schools and col- 
leges. 

We must drive out of our educational in- 
stitutions every teacher who would under- 
mine faith in the American way of life. We 
must drive all Communists and their sym- 
pathizers out of our Government, our labor 
organizations, opr fraternal societies, and 
every other group where they can do harm. 

We must teach our young people that 
communism would destroy all human free- 
dom. 

We must teach the youth of our land that 
America means freedom of the individual 
and unlimited opportunity while commu- 
nism offers nothing but slavery under state 
dictatorship. 





At the same time we must impress upon 

our young people that they will be disap- 
pointed and disillusioned if they depend 
upon a paternalistic government for 
security. 

Never in the history of the world has 
security for any individual been attained 
by government formula. 

Real security is achieved through work, 
thrift, and sacrifice. It is the reward of 
self-reliance, initiative, and enterprise. 

Wherever people have accepted the false 
promise of security to be provided by the 
government they have gone down to destruc- 
tion. 

Industrial strength for the defense of 
America can only be achieved through in- 
creased production at a rate far beyond all 
existing records. 

Great production is the result of hard 
work, good management, and willing cooper- 
ation. It means everyone in the production 
line must work harder than ever before. 

We can surpass any other country in the 
world in production for defense. America's 
creative possibilities are virtually unlimited. 

New plants, new tools, new technical im- 
provements, and new methods mean more 
jobs and more production. All promote 
greater progress and prosperity and add to 
our defensive strength in any emergency. 

With increased production in our fac- 
tories and on our farms we can keep our 
economy on a sounc basis. We can check 
the shrinkage in the value of the dollar and 
maintain the American standard of living. 

No factor in our defensive strength is 
more important than the moral and spir- 
itual standards by which we live. 

We have reason to be alarmed by the wide- 
spread breakdown of morality and decency 
which has been revealed before congressional 
investigating committees. 

When I call attention to this situation, I 
do so without any thought of political con- 
siderations. I speak as an American who is 
gravely concerned and deeply worried—just 
as I know you are. 

Corruption must be driven out, the guilty 
must be punished, no matter whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats. 

History teaches that corruption in public 
life has always preceded the downfall of 
nations. 

We must awaken the righteous indigna- 
tion of the American people. We must arouse 
the fighting spirit of our decent citizenship. 
We must drive out the grafters, the bribe 
takers, the dealers in political influence, and 
all others who look upon public office as a 
source of personal gain. 

We must condemn with equal vigor those 
who seek to corrupt public officials through 
greed for selfish advantage. 

This is not a political issue. It is a great 
moral issue of honesty against dishonesty. 
It will be supported by every American who 
values honor, principle, and integrity. 

In these critical times we must remember 
that the true greatness of America is not 
measured by our national wealth. 

The most powerful element of our strength 
has always been the moral and spiritual 
character of our people. 

As a nation and as a people we are dedi- 
cated to the ways of peace. 

Qur supreme desire—our hope and con- 
stant prayer—is for a world of freedom, jus- 
tice, and human dignity. 

The course of history has given the United 
States leadership toward that sacred ob- 
jective. 

If we are to measure up to that tremen- 
dous responsibility we must have a strong, 
solvent, dynamic America, morally and spir- 
itually rearmed, obeying the laws of God 
and man. 

Then we can set an example of good will 
and righteousness to all the world. 
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America was founded upon faith in God. 
If we are firm in the faith of our fathers, we 
can build a great and enduring monument 
to honor the memory of our departed com- 
rades who fought and died that we might live 
in liberty. 





Loans to Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\e 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER \ » 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter written by the president of the 
United African Nationalist Movement to 
the Department of State, dealing with 


loans to Ethiopia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED AFRICAN NATIONALIST 
MOovEMENT, 
New York, December 19, 1951. 
Mr. JoHN M. PATTERSON, ; 
Acting Chief, Division of Public Liai- 
son, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Patrerson: Your letter of 
December 4, 1951, received and contents 
noted. 

I am pleased to note the few small loans 
made to Ethiopia, and, I guess to Liberia 
and Egypt. 

Sir, you state “While the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has given substan- 
tial assistance to Europe’s dependent over- 
seas territories in Africa, little or no aid 
has been extended to the neighboring in- 
dependent countries.” We do not consider 
aid given to European countries for invest- 
ment as aid to Africa or Africans. The only 
way to aid Africans and Africa is to make 
the loans to Africans or properly constituted 
African authority (which the so-called South 
African Government is not). I do not be- 
lieve that we in America should be called 
upon to support governments that practice 
tyranny, colonialism and genocide against 
the African peoples (France, Britain, Bel- 
gium, and so forth). It is not in the United 
States tradition, nor to its best interest, and 
furthermore, it is not fair to the 20,000,000 
Afro-Americans living in the United States. 

The possible reason for you not having a 
record of our proposals for assistance to 
Ethiopia in the form of ships (100) is that 
the proposals were made to the White House 
as was this one. 

Sir, Bishop R. C. Lawson, of the Ethiopian 
World Federation, Inc., sent his telegram 
2 weeks after I had sent a telegram on 
behalf of the United African Nationalist 

Movement, of which I am president, and 
the Greater New York Council of Black 
Nationalism of which I am chairman, with 
which is associated the Ethiopian World 
Federation. This telegram appeared in 
many of the newspapers of the United States, 
including the Pittsburgh Courier (front 
page). 

I am pleased to note the establishment of 
an agricultural college in Ethiopia. Let us 
have more of them, also some technical col- 
leges. We request that these schools should 


be staffed with as many Afro-Americans as 
possible. 

Sir, I still contend that the Emperor of 
Ethiopia should be invited to visit the United 
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States. A visit of state is necessary for there 
are particular problems which require se- 
rious discussions at the high level. From 
the geopolitical point of view, Ethiopia and 
Africa are more important to the defense 
of America and Western democracy than 
Italy and Europe. 
Yours for a free Africa now, 
JaMEs R. Lawson, 


P. S.—We still demand equal aid to Africa 
and Europe. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Republican Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printec in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me at a dinner given by the 
Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women at Harrisburg, Pa., on November 
13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


If I may be pardoned a personal reference, 
I should like to mention that this occasion 
is for me in the nature of a silver anniversary. 

Twenty-five years ago today, I had the 
honor of addressing your grand organization 
for the first time. 

I am sincerely happy and proud that you 
have invited me back many, many times, and 
I am deeply grateful. 

In the quarter of a century that has passed 
since I first talked with you, many changes 
have taken place in our country. 

Some were good, but many more resulted 
from the thinking of men in high office 
whose deliberate plan is to change the sys- 
tem of government that has made us the 
mightiest Nation on earth. 

We Republicans are in strong disagree- 
ment with that type of thinking. We are 
fighting against it. We will continue to fight 
because it is our duty as Americans and as 
Republicans. 

We will fight with increasing vigor so long 
as the true meaning of the Constitution is 
misinterpreted and distorted to strengthen 
the power of those who believe that govern- 
ment can plan the lives of the people better 
than they can for themselves. 

We will fight until the danger of state 
socialism no longer hangs over our heads 
with its attractive but completely false 
promise of ease and security. 

We will fight so long as the American way 
of life is threatened by governmental poli- 
cies that are destroying freedom of the in- 
dividual in our Republic. 

We are fighting to save free enterprise and 
individual opportunity from being crushed 
under the burden of big government, exces- 
sive taxation, and a national debt far beyond 
the possibility of payment in this century 
or the next. 

As I observe the rising tide of resentment 
against the failure and the incompetence of 
the Truman administration and the tragic 
results of its blundering into war in the Far 
East, I am convinced beyond all doubt that 

we are on our way to victory. 

As I observe the dark clouds of corruption 
hanging over the White House and spreading 
out over important agencies of the Gov- 
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ernment, I am confident that the people will 
demand a return to the sound, honest prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party. 

And I know that the women of America, 
under the strong leadership of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Republican Women, and 
similar organizations, will have an impor- 
tant and significant part in the battle to save 
America. 

I want to take this opportunity to tell 
you something about your distinguished 
guest, my good friend and colleague, Senator 
TAFT. 

My experience in the Senate of the United 
States has been so wonderfully rewarding 
because of my close association with Bos 
Tart. 

His keen perception of all that is best for 
our country is recognized and appreciated 
by every Member of Congress. 

He has a profound knowledge of govern- 
ment and a comprehensive understanding of 
national and international problems. He is 
a courageous fighter for the principles in 
which he believes, and I do not hesitate to 
rank him as one of the truly great American 
statesmen of our time. 

However, and with all due respect to your 
distinguished guest, I want to make one 
point perfectly clear so there will be no mis- 
understanding. 

It is not my purpose tonight to discuss 
any 0° ovr great Republican leaders as a pro- 
spective presidential candidate. 

I have no thought whatsoever of making 
or even suggesting any form of commitment. 

The Republican Party is fortunate to have 
within its ranks a wide choice of men, dedi- 
cated to patriotic purpose, who are eminently 
qualified to lead the American people out of 
the New Deal aud Fair Deal wilderness. 

When our standard bearer is nominated 
at Chicago next June he ~hould be a man in 
whom all the people, without regard for 
pa:ty affiliation, place complete faith and 
confidence. 

He must be «< great American, imbued with 
all the American ideals. He must have the 
courage, the will, and the determination to 
slug it out with Trumanism and all it stands 
for. He must believe in freedom of the in- 
dividual, economy in government, balanced 
budgets and sound fiscal policies. 

He nust be a man of unimpeachable hon- 
esty and integrity and there must be no 
cuestion that he ‘s a real Republican. 

In my opinion, such a man, fearlessly car- 
rying the truth to the people on a platform 
of positive Americanism, is an absolute guar- 
antee of Republican victory in 1952, 
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Proposed Investigation of the Office of 
Custodian of Alien Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, January 10, I submitted, with 
four other Senators, a resolution (S. Res. 
245) for an investigation of the Office of 
Alien Property. At that time I placed in 
the Recorp certain materials indicating 
the necessity for such an investigation. 

I am glad to supplement that material 
today by additional items indicating (a) 
the feeling of the American people on 
the need for an investigation of this 
agency, which has managed a $500,000,- 
0CO jackpot in the last 9 years, and (b) 
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further background in this agency's 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
material be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
BACKGROUND MATERIALS ON OAP 


From all over our nation, I have received 
a tremendously fine reaction to my request 
for an investigation of the Office of Alien 
Property. I want in particular to thank the 
many American newspapers and magazines 
which have commended my efforts in per- 
forming the spadework for this proposed in- 
vestigation. As in many other instances, the 
American press has played a most notable 
part in this proposed probe. 

Not only have newspapers helped con- 
structively to focus attention on this whole 
subject, but they have, in many instances, 
assigned key reporters who have done a 
tremendous job in digging up various facts. 
I am grateful to them for their turning over 
many of these facts to my office, and in turn 
it has been a pleasure to keep them informed 
as to my efforts along this line, while being 
careful to afford reasonable protection for 
the reputations of the many individuals and 
companies involved. 

There have been so many newspaper artic- 
les and magazine pieces on this general issue 
that I could not at the present time con- 
vey more than a brief sampling of them. 
Certain of the leading items will follow 
herein. 


LETTER FROM UNITED STATES PRISONER OF WAR 
GROUP 


Initially, however, I should like to have 
reproduced the text of an open letter to me 
from Mr. Albert Senna, National Commander 
of American Defenders of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. Mr. Senna rightly remarked to me 
on the contrast between, on the one hand, 
the $1 a day paid out to prisoners of war (or 
the proposed $1.50), and on the other hand, 
the tens of thousands of dollars paid out in 
salaries, expense accounts, various types of 
fees, etc., by the vested corporations. Cer- 
tainly no one would deny these vested cor- 
porations a single dime for efficient conduct 
of their business and for fair compensation 
to all individuals engaged therein. But, 
American POW’'s who have already been told 
that the War Claims Fund will be inadequate 
to meet the numerous claims facing that 
fund, have a right to question as my sen- 
atorial colleagues and I do whether all of 
the OAP and corporation expenses were 
actually necessary and proper, and were 
based on true technical competence, expert- 
ness and performance. 

AMERICAN DEFENDERS OF BATAAN 

AND CORREGIDOR, INC., 
New Brunswick, N. J., January 12, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaToR WILEY: On behalf of the or- 
ganization, I wish to express our sincere 
thanks for the fine work you are doing in 
exposing the scandals in the Alien Property 
Office. 

As you probably know, there is a bill pres- 
ently in Congress (S. 1416, H. R. 4522, 3719, 
4345) which would compensate prisoners of 
war at the rate of $1.50 per day for inhumane 
treatment and forced labor. 

When this bill was first introduced, I wrote 
to the parties who introduced the bills, stat- 
ing that the $1.50 per day was low. Nearly 
all of us who were surrendered on Bataan 
and Corregidor and subsequently spent 314 
years in Japanese prison camps had our lives 
and earning power shortened by at least 10 
years. The majority of our members have 
ailments now which are incurabe, such as: 


heart ailments, tuberculosis, blindness, can- 
cer, stomach troubles, and paralysis. 

I was given the answer that there were 
not enough funds available to increase the 
$1.50-per-day fee; although no one knew 
exactly how much money was available. 
When I saw the salaries of various individuals 
I knew they could well afford to pay us $1.50 
per day and a lot more. At the present time, 
it looks as though we are going to have a 
tough time receiving the $1.50 per day. 
Everyone seems to be getting the benefit of 
the fund except those most deserving. 

As you probably know, it costs the United 
States taxpayers the sum of $169,000,000, in 
strict observance of our obligations under 
the Geneva Convention, for prisoners of war 
held by our country. These persons were 
well fed and treated good and received pay- 
ments over 5 years ago. 

Once again may I thank you for the in- 
terest you have shown on our behalf and I 
hope that you will continue and support the 
inhumane-treatment and forced-labor bill. 

If various individuals are entitled and 
have received between $40,000 to $100,000 
per year, I am sure our $1.50 per day is de- 
serving of some consideration. 

Our sincere wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ausert J. SENNA, 
National Commander. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
DELAY IN SALE OF SCHERING CORPORATION 


As a second item, I should like to have 
reprinted the text of an article by Mr. C. 
Norman Stabler, financial columnist for the 
New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Stabler com- 
mented upon the amazing series of official 
announcements down through the years to 
the effect that the Schering Drug Corp. (with 
its tremendously valuable patents), was go- 
ing to be made available for public sale “in 
a matter of a few weeks.” Somehow, that 
oft-predicted sale has never come off; al- 
though the Attorney General has now indi- 
cated that the offer will be made next month. 

Just why, the Department of Justice has so 
frequently announced that it has finally 
solved all of the technical problems preced- 
ing the sale, but has never actually sched- 
uled the sale itself, is something which I am 
still trying to have explained: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 3, 1951] 


“INsIDE WALL STREET 


“ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN MAY BE IN LINE 
FOR INQUIRY—WILEY SEEKS INFORMATION 


“(By C. Norman Stabler) 


“There are rumblings in Washington and 
in business circles indicating that the Office 
of the Alien Property Custodian may be next 
in line for a national quiz program, with 
Officials called on to explain why there is so 
much delay in returning to private hands 
those properties seized during the war. Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, Wiscon- 
sin, about a month ago, asked the Custodian’s 
Office for detailed information on the han- 
dling of these corporations, formerly owned 
by Germans and Japanese. 

“Before Congress adjourned the Senator 
told his associates there are signs that the 
days of the agency’s ‘relative immunity from 
investigation are fast drawing to a close,’ 
that ‘there are too many skeletons rattling 
in too many closets,’ and he referred to a 
‘fantastic financial empire controlled by the 
agency.’ ; 

“The question-and-answer period should 
be an interesting one. Schering Corp., phar- 
maceutical concern of Bloomfield, N. J., with 
assets of some $13,500,000 and common stock 
outstanding with an estimated value of $17,- 
000,000, is a case in point. Here is a story of 
delay piled on delay, of promises of early 
liquidation but no progress in that direction. 
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“A perusal of headlines, newspaper arti- 
cles, and official statements tells the story. 
Here are a few, chosen at random: 


“Big promises, little progress 

“April 20, 1942: Stock of the corporation 
was taken over by the agency as enemy 
property. 

“September 2, 1949: ‘Schering Sale Due in 
60 Days.’ (Headline in newspaper.) 

“September 19, 1949: ‘United States Read- 
ies Plan for Early Sale of Schering.’ (Head- 
line in newspaper.) 

“January 27, 1950: ‘Offering of the Schering 
stock is expected for late March or early 
April.’ (Official announcement of the De- 
partment of Justice.) 

“March 19, 1950: ‘Schering Corp. will be 
Offered for sale to private industry within 
a month.’ (Statement by Harold I. Bayn- 
ton, Alien Property Custodian.) 

“March 28, 1950: ‘Some of the problems 
delaying the sale of Schering are now clear- 
ing up and the sale is nearer to a realiza- 
tion.’ (Official information, published in a 
chemical paper.) 

“April 24, 1950: “The Government-owned 
Schering Corp. will be offered for sale in 4 
or 5 weeks.’ (Statement from the Depart- 
ment of Justice.) 

“June 7, 1950: ‘Office of Alien Property is 
near completing its plans to offer the Scher- 
ing stock for sale; it is simply a matter of 
official clearance by top department officials, 
including the Attorney General.’ (Story in 
a New York newspaper.) 

_ “July 10, 1950: ‘Office of Alien Property 
is now prepared to accept bids for Schering 
sometime after Labor Day.’ (Interview with 
an Official of the agency, published in a finan- 
cial magazine.) 

“October 16, 1950: “The prospectus on 
Schering is complete now except for policy 
decisions to be reached by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.’ (Statement by an official of the De- 
partment of Justice.) 


“On and on it goes 


“November 13, 1950: ‘Mr. McGrath has 
been so deluged with other work that he has 
not yet been able to review the Schering 
case.’ (Statement by Department of Justice 
spokesman, published in a drug paper.) 

“November 27, 1950: ‘General administra- 
tive problems are holding up the Schering 
sale.’ (Statement by a Department of Jus- 
tice spokesman published in a chemical 
magazine.) 

“February 1, 1951: ‘United States Reported 
Ready to Sell Schering. Property Custodian 
May Ask Bids Soon.’ (Headline in a New 
York newspaper.) 

“February 6, 1951: ‘Schering may finally 
emerge from 9-year Government control to 
private ownership before the middle of the 
year.” (News story published in New York 
paper.) 

“February 13, 1951: “The shares of Scher- 
ing will be offered for public sale in the 
near future.’ (Letter to Senator LEHMAN 
from the Deputy Attorney General.) 

“March 15, 1951: ‘Considerable progress 
has been made in resolving the administra- 
tive problems about Schering, and it is our 
desire to offer this property for sale at the 
earliest practicable date.’ (Letter to Sena- 
tor Ives from the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral.) 

“May 30, 1951: ‘We are working out admin- 
istrative problems on the Schering case now.’ 
(Statement from Office of Alien Property to 
Washington newspaperman.) 

“July 1, 1951: ‘Department of Justice 
thinks it (plan for sale of Schering) will be 
out some time this fall.’ (Story in New 


York newspaper.) 
“P. S. It’s later than you think. 
“Property a@ money maker 
“Schering owns valuable patents and 
trademarks. but the patents are running 


out. Among other things it has been a 
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leader in the manufacture of hormones, ore- 
ton, and progynon. 

“It is a money maker, so presumably the 
management understands the pharmaceu- 
tical business. The directors are elected by 
the Attorney General. Three of the seven 
directors are either Government officials or 
former Government officials. One is Basil 
O'Connor, former chairman of the American 
Red Cross and one time law partner of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

“Francis C. Brown, Schering’s president, 
formerly was an official of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian.” 


— 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 
ALIEN PROPERTY OFFICE PATRONAGE 


As a third item, I am reproducing excerpts 
from a column by Mr. Lyle Wilson, staff cor- 
respondent for United Press as published in 
the Washington Daily News, of December 
10, 1951. 

This article pointed up the fact that mod- 
ern patronage is a very different thing from 
the patronage of bygone days and mentions 
the legal quality involved: 


“Administration patronage has taken a very 
modern turn 


“(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


“The new-style Government-in-buisness 
kind of political patronage is the latest field 
of threatened congressional investigation. 
Whether the investigation comes off will de- 
pend on what shows up in further reports of 
who got what and why. 

“Old-style patronage consisted of some 
Government jobs here in Washington and 
positions like postmaster or collector of in- 
ternal revenue back home. But a whole 
new field of patronage has opened over the 
years as Government got more and more con- 
trol over business. 

“Old-style patronage keeps political par- 
ties and machines going and in funds. Job 
holders are good campaign fund contribu- 
tors. The new and rich and effective kind 
of patronage which has fallen to the party 
in power can pay off, too. Any pary in 
power would welcome it. 

“This new kind of patronage comes of 
Government’s deep involvement in business. 
Way back yonder in depression and later 
days, Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation could make a smart 
young man vice president of a bank in your 
home town as easily as Congressman Blowfuss 
could make one of the faithful crossroads 
postmaster at $500 a year. 

“Now comes report of some postwar 
patronage where politics seems easily identi- 
fied. There is nothing illegal in it. There 
is no charge so far that all concerned failed 
to obtain full value for money paid out. 
Yet, there is talk of a Senate investigation 
into award of plums by the Alien Property 
Custodian.” 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 

ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH QUESTIONS LEGAL FEES 

Next, I should like to print the full text 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial of 
December 19, 1951, on the legal fee question. 
I had reproduced a brief excerpt of that edi- 
torial in my statement in last Thursday's 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, beginning on page 65. 


“To legal services 


“Senator Wier, of Wisconsin, is pursuing 
lines of inquiry which appear in advance to 
be the most likely to be fruitful, in his in- 
vestigation of the Office of Alien Property. 

“When he receives the expense accounts of 
lawyers employed by seized firms, he can then 
for the first time determine whether an ex- 
cess in fees has, in effect, been hidden in 
them. By comparing the fees and expense 
accounts with the fees and expense accounts 
of Government lawyers he can form some 


opinion as to whether they were excessive, 
and if so, to what extent. All this informa- 
tion, and the deductions to be drawn from 
it, will point up toward the formulation of 
standards for fees to be paid and expenses 
to be allowed to lawyers employed by corpor- 
ations operated for the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty. 

“The more than $1,500,000 which General 
Aniline & Film Corp. paid to lawyers in 8 
years may not be excessive. 

“The fact that Louis A. Johnson was paid 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 7 
years by General Aniline and General Dye- 
stuffs Corp. before he became Secretary of 
Defense, and his law firm has _ received 
$346,000 from the same two companies—more 
than half a million in all—may not indicate 
that the firms were being milked by admin- 
istration insiders. 

“But the figures are big enough, and the 
recipients are sufficiently political to call for 
examination. 

“Furthermore, the alien property business 
is a particularly vulnerable field for profi- 
teering by lawyers and for exploitation by 
political spoilsters, as experience after World 
War I showed. Lawyers’ fees, particularly 
for claims cases, became so exorbitant then 
that Congress was obliged to set a percent- 
age limit on them, and some corporations 
were held onto long after they should have 
been sold, solely in order to allow political 
insiders to continue milking them. 

“The statement by the Director of the Of- 
fice of Alien Properties, Harold I. Baynton, 
that the fees were less than those paid by 
General Aniline before the Government took 
it over, is interesting but not necessarily sig- 
nificant. Preseizure fees should certainly 
not be accepted as the standard, for they 
may themselves have been excessive. It 
would be a most constructive development if 
out of this inquiry into the Office of Alien 
Property there could come standards which 
could be applied not only to that agency but 
to other agencies of Government as well.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
OAP REPORT NOT YET BECEIVED 


As everyone is aware, I have made numer- 
ous requests on the Office of Alien Property 
for various types of information. I have 
tried to confine those requests to the mini- 
mum necessary to secure a careful review of 
this subject. In some instances, the Office 
of Alien Property has not sent up all the 
information as promptly as I might have 
hoped (for example, I requested the ex- 
pense accounts of the 10 largest corporations 
back on November 26, but I am still awaiting 
the expense sheet on the largest single vested 
corporation, the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. as of today, January 16—7 weeks later). 

However, in other instances the Office of 
Alien Property has complied quite promptly 
and graciously and I am happy to publicly 
acknowledge that fact—in all fairness and 
consideration. 


Information should have been available in 
OAP 


I realize that my various requests have in- 
volved a good deal of work on the part of 
the agency. I respectfully submit, how- 
ever, that virtually all of the information 
I have requested should have been available 
at the agency even before any Member of 
Congress requested it, and it should not have 
been necessary to compile the data from 
scratch, so to speak. 

Why? Because no self-respecting business 
would think for one moment that it could 
get along without up-to-the-minute budget 
information (of the type I have requested). 
Such information is a vital means of man- 
agement control, and an elementary instru- 
ment of expense supervision. Such infor- 
mation should always be on the fingertips 
of those who are running an enterprise. 
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That is particularly true when there are 
such vast, complex, and semi-independent 
operations as those of the vested corporations 
in the Office of Alien Property. Cbviously, 
there is need for the Federal Government to 
keep close financial tab on precisely what is 
going on in those far-flung enterprises. Ap- 
parently such close financial tab has defi- 
nitely not been kept. 


Mr. Baynton’s report of January 10 


One of my requests, on December 19, was 
for a financial background picture, showing 
(a) precisely the moneys involved at the 
present time under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Alien Property, and (b) listing the 
various private companies which are now be- 
ing operated as going enterprises and in 
which the Federal Government has a sub- 
stantial interest; and so, the next item which 
I am reproducine at this point consists of 
the text of Mr. Baynton’s reply of January 
10 to me: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1952. 
Senator ALEXAlIDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to 
your letter of December 19, 1951, requesting 
certain summary information concerning 
proverty under the jurisdiction of this Office. 

You have asked for: (a) Total value of 
controlled property; (b) estimated net value 
of unliquidated properties (broken down, of 
course, as to interest in vested business en- 
terprises, real property, personal property, 
etc.): (c) net proceeds f-om actual sales and 
liquidations, etc. 

This Office has never attempted to esti- 
mate the worth of certain types of property 
which are extremely difficult of valuation, 
principally patents, copyrights, and related 
industrial property. The total value of all 
other controlled property is estimated to be 
approximately $380,000,000, as of December 
1, 1951. The vested portion of the total con- 
trolled property is estimated to be worth ap- 
proximately $298,300,000, as of December 1, 
1951. The remaining $81,700,000 worth of 
controlled property which has not been 
vested consists of nonenemy interests in 
business enterprises plus small amounts of 
property under suvervision and property held 
in safekeeping. The attached table I sum- 
marizes the figures concerning the amount of 
controlled and vested property. 

Table iI breaks down the figure of $298,- 
300,000, the estimated value of vested prop- 
erty held as of December 1, 1951, by types of 
property and shows that the unliquidated 
property held on that date is valued at ap- 
proximately $191,000,000. Table II also shows 
that this Office held cash in the amount of 
$107,300,000, as of December 1, 1951. Cash 
acquired by way of sales and liquidations 
has been intermingled with the relatively 
small amounts of cash which have been di- 
rectly vested. Debits have been made to this 
common fund from time to time, mainly by 
payments of a total of $120,000,000 to the 
Var Claims Commission. You will realize, 
therefore, that the figure of $107,300,000 is 
the balance on hand, as of December 1, 1951, 
of the aggregate net cash received from sales, 
liquidations, and direct cash vestings. 

Table III is attached to show the amounts 
by which the value of all vested property, 
based on estimates made at the dates of 
vesting, has been reduced by out-payments 
both of cash and other property. In addi- 
tion, table III includes the total of revalua- 
tions necessitated by actual liquidations. 

You have also asked for a table listing all 
the businesses now being administered by 
this Office as going concerns and setting forth 
for each concern the type of business ac- 
tivity, name of company, address, current 
assets, net worth, and percent of assets under 
Government control. The attached table IV 
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contains such information concerning all 
going businesses in which there is a sub- 
stantial percentage of vested interest or in 
which the percentage of vested interest, al- 
though small, has a substantial value. 
Sincerely yours, 
HarowD I. BaynTon, 
Assistant Attorney General, Director, 
Office of Alien Property. 
TaBLe I—Summary statement of controlled 
and vested property (Dec. 1, 1951) 


Estimated value of all con- 


trolled property 
Less: Estimated value of prop- 
erty and interests not vested. 





81, 700, 000 





Estimated net value of vested 

298, 300, 000 

TaBLe II.—Estimated value of property neld 
Dec. 1, 1951 (classified by type of rrop- 
erty) 

Unliquidated property held: 
Interests in business enter- 








Personal property..---..--. 28, 200, 000 
Interests in estates and 

Cr UntS .ccactceccccucsseccos 36, 000,000 
Total unliquidated prop- 

Mic cetececcwwdpies 191, 000, 000 

Liquidated property held: 
Cet. ccccnwcccemectuscunuas 107, 300, 000 
Tetel...ccncscusesucnaios 298, 300, 000 


TaBLe III.—Summary statement of value of 
vested property (Dec. 1, 1951) 
Net estimated value of all 
vested property: 





Value, date of vesting-_--.--. $385, 500, 000 
Appreciation—since vesting. 77, 000,000 
Income—since vesting--.--.- - 46,500, 000 
Total value............. 509, 000, 000 

Paid out: 
War Claims Commission_-.-... 120, 000,000 


Administrative and conserva- 


tory expenses from 1942... 33, 100, 000 
Claims paid—property re- 
turned or transferred.... 37,300,000 
Transferred to Philippine 
Alien Property....-------. 9, 100, 000 
Transferred to Treasury un- 
der reverse lend lease__... 1, 000, 000 
Revaluations—due to ligqui- 
GQORIOES cnstweccccusesnes 10, 200, 000 
With xn ccutdccusnentet 210, 705, 000 
Estimated net value of vested 
property held Dec. 1, 1951-. 298, 300, 000 


Taste IV.—Active business enterprises in 
which there is a substantial vested interest 
American Felsol Co., Lorain, Ohio, manufac- 

turer of pharmaceuticals (as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1950): 
Datel esssttcncuwcdssctesdisccus $245, 884 
BSS “WON ci cbc cutdindwnsen 237, 744 


Percentage of vested interest, 49 percent. 
Amerlagene, Inc., Shreveport, La., operation 
of oil wells as of August 31, 1951 (end 
of fiscal year) ): 


Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N. Y., manufacturer of adhesives and 
sizings (as of December 31, 1950): 
Total assets $2, 082, 003 
1, 421, 793 
Percentage of vested interest, common 
stock, 41.17 percent. 
Percentage of vested interest, preferred 
stock, 23.25 percent. 
Herman Basch & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
processing of furs (as of December 31, 


1950): 
POE TI cis exnouitcenatinnincenarans $2, 547, 513 
OE Estos ticienertenure tomnaniatsune 2, 207, 121 


Percentage of v sted interest, 70.2 percent. 
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Clausing Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., furniture 
manufacture (as of December 31, 1949): 
Datel : GGtR. <nndstacescutncnccesn Oh, 407 
es 
Percentage of vested interest, 50 percent. 
Comet Tool Co., New York, N. ¥., manufac- 
ture of tools (as of July 31, 1951 (end of 
fiscal year)): 
REE CIN cis cnditiniip ttt witnciiins $30, 789 
24, 201 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
De Nobili Cigar Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
manufacturer of cigars (as of December 


31, 1950): 
Datel CR cise ecnncseosnsoe $2, 321, 085 
Ry DN sitilinnsritinttip wibinitritlts 1, 813, 239 


Percentage of vested interest, common 
stock, 23.26 percent. 

Percentage of vested interest, preferred 
stock, 21.34 percent. 

European-American Trade Development 
Corp., New York, N. Y., import and ex- 
port, principally metal products (as of 
December 31, 1950): 








Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Fratelli Branca Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
manufacture medicinal bitters—“Fernet 
Branca” (as of December 31, 1950) : 
Total assets....... ieinitbsniiainn alain $1, 098, 839 
Net worth! 346, 862 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Fuji Trading Co., Chicago, Ill., manufacture 
oriental food (as of December 31, 1950): 
ORE GU ccdhenintinatccbediaaid $169, 065 
161, 592 
Percentage of vested interest, 37.83 percent. 
Pujii Nursery Co., Berkeley, Calif., nursery: 
Company reports net assets of $15,000. 
Percentage of vested interest, 29.6 percent. 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New York, 
N. Y., manufacturers dyestuffs and photo 
equipment (as of December 31, 1950): 
Total assets...............<.<- $119, 856, 519 
82, 553, 018 
Percentage of vested interest, 97.98 percent. 
General Dyestuff Corp., New York, N. Y., sale 
of dyestuffs and intermediates (as of 
December 31, 1950) : 
a EE eee $9, 965, 007 
Net worth 7,383, 465 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell, Mass., produc- 
tion and sale of beer (as of December 31, 


ee ewe ew ene eee 


oe eee mew eww ewww 


1950): 
ee @2, 947, 725 
ee Ee eee ore 2, 080, 000 


Percentage of vested interest, 61.23 percent. 
Heine & Co., New York, N. Y., manufacturer 
essences (as of February 28, 1951) : 
Dateh MN cckiiesinsneawende $226, 753 
Percentage of vested interest, 88.29 percent. 
Holeap Leathers, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., import and sales of leather 
(as of November 30, 1951): 


Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Honolulu Sake Brewery & Ice Co., Ltd., 2106- 
2166 Booth Road, Honolulu, T. H., manu- 
facture beverages and ice (as of Decem- 


ee wn we ee ee wee 


515,166 
Percentage of vested interest, 15.83 percent. 
J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., 550 New York Ave- 
nue, Lyndhurst, N. J., manufacture 
machinery (as of December 31, 1950): 
Total Aan cccencssnttietbed $1,077,035 
812,596 
Percentage of vested interest, 84.19 percent. 
E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New York, 
N. Y., sale of cameras, microscopes, and 
equipment (as of December 31, 1950): 
Total assets....................$1,033,433 
565,973 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 


7Company in addition owed OAP $701,949 
in royalties, 


oe ee owe ow wee eee 











Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., Reading, Pa., manu- 
facture knitting machines (as of De- 
cember 31, 1950): 

Total assets.................. $8, 064, 052 

Sn Ridliicalistenttteeetenessiatets 5, 366, 602 

Percentage of vested interest, 51 percent 
owned direct and 12 percent owned through 
vested interest in Kalio, Inc. 

Melchers, Inc., New York, N. Y., importers of 

skins, wool, and other raw materials (as 

of December 31, 1950): 


Percentage of vested interest, preferred 
stock, 100 percent. 
Neumann-Endler, Inc., Danbury, Conn., 
manufacture and sale of men’s and 
women’s hat bodies (as of November 30, 


1950) : 
Quen: DIE 6 cas. tented $764, 287 
oe ES a 510,587 


Percentage of vested interest, 23 percent. 
Nichibei Securities Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif., general security brokerage (as of 
December 31, 1950): 
Net worth....-.-----.-----.--- 42,941 

Percentage of vested interest, 25.47 per- 
cent. 

Nichibei Securities Corp., Ltd., Denver, Colo., 
general security brokerage (as of June 


30, 1951): 
ee SAP .. Sonndentieoctnbucces #38, 119 
Pe SE. ctediiectewctinise 6,016 


Percentage of vested interest, 16 percent. 
Oahu Junk Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., dealers 
in junk and building materials (as of 
Dec. 31, 1950): 
BS ina cer ckvbininDcincdene 127, 384 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Pacific Trading Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
import, export, and manufacture com- 
mercial fertilizer (as of Dec. 31, 1950): 


149, 612 
Percentage of vested interest, 26.6 percent. 
William Prym, Inc., Dayville, Conn., manu- 
facture pins, metal notions, etc. (as of 
Dec. 31, 1950): 
ee $1, 459, 320 
Net 822, 184 
Percentage of vested interest, 37.2 percent. 
Regens Lighter Corp., New York, N. Y., sale 
of cigarette lighters (as of Dec. 31, 1950) : 
Wute® GHIG..dctccediseniuchisce $496, 676 
382, 034 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facture and sale of chemical products 
(as of Dec. 31, 1950): 


42, 740, 914 
Percentege of vested interest, 8.79 percent. 
Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., manufac- 
ture and sale of pharmaceuticals (as of 
Dec. 31, 1950): 
Se insccomiinticeestrtpecttmibieytebian $12, 263, £99 
10, 176, 819 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Seock & Kade, Inc., New York, N. Y., manu- 
facture and sale of Pertussin, a cold 
remedy (as of Dec. 31, 1950): 


Percentage of vested interest, common 
stock, 50 percent. 
Percentage of vested interest, preferred 
stock, 100 percent. 
Seiseido Shoten, Ltd., 193 North Hotel Street, 
Honolulu, T. H., general store, importer 
of drugs and sundries (as of Dec. 31, 
1950) : 


41,103 
Percentage of vested interest, 97.2 percent. 
Sherka Chemical Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., 
selling agent for Schering Corp., phar- 
maceuticals (as of June 30, 1951): 
ROE neh oceteebcieiimatl =~ $42, 542 
SE Se theta Kiecticintinmarteenatapiai 


Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
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Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C., manufac- 
ture cotton yarn (as of Dec. 31, 1950): 
$2, 983, 982 
2, 326, 562 
Percentage of vested interest, 28.97 percent. 
Spur Distributing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 941, 
Nashville, Tenn., operate gasoline sta- 
tions (as of Dec. 31, 1950): 
$5, 734, 386 
Net worth 3, 560, 954 
Percentage of vested interest, 55.3 percent. 
T. Sumida & Co., Ltd., corner Maunakea and 
Pauahi Streets, Honolulu, T. H., whole- 
sale and retail of foodstuffs and general 
merchandise (as of Dec. 31, 1950): 


Net worth 
Percentage of vested interest, 99.7 percent. 
Uchida Investment Co., care of Office of Alien 
Property, San Francisco, Calif., general 
nursery, specializing in gardenias (as of 
Dec. 31, 1950): 
Total assets 
Net worth 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., sale and repair of Zeiss photo- 
graphic and optical equipment (as of 
Sept. 30, 1951 (end of fiscal year) ): 
Total assets. $677, 515 
Net worth 454, 635 
Percentage of vested interest, 100 percent. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
PROBLEMS OF 1919 SCANDALS REPEATED TODAY 


Finally, no one who reviews the Office of 
Alien Property can fail before long to see the 
need for looking back to the post-World War 
I days when many problems similar to those 
which I have pointed out in recent days, 
originally came up. It was interesting to 
me, for example, to read how in 1919 Senator 
Calder, of New York, had pointed out that 
in his judgment various legal fees paid by 
that agency were excessive. Well, 22 years 
have passed and the wheel of history has 
turned a complete cycle. A member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is once again 
questioning those legal fees and is explor- 
ing the possibility of devising various objec- 
tive standards so as to make sure that there 
is no questioning of the propriety of such 
fees in the future. 

And so I am reproducing at this point the 
text of a memo from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, giv- 
ing us a brief history of the Office of Alien 
Property scandals after World War I. Now, 
I would not want any unfair inferences to 
be drawn based upon our experiences in that 
period. 

But neither would I want us to fail to 
read the record of history. That record 
proves in this and in other instances that 
where there is a tremendous amount of 
money to be handled by Government offi- 
cials, a tremendous amount of corporate as- 
sets, a tremendous amount of appointments 
to be made, where there are vast areas of 
discretion, where there are literally thou- 
sands of administrative decisions made, 
(most of which never see the public light of 
day), then there is opportunity for a pos- 
sible abuse of power. That is precisely 
where the congressional spotlight should 
throw its wholesome illumination. 

However, as I have repeatedly pointed out, 
this entire alien property field is a most dif- 
ficult area to administer. Multitudes of de- 
cisions must be carefully weighed in terms 
of their advantages and disadvantages to 
the public welfare. 

And so, in recognition of the inherent dif- 
ficulties of that agency’s task, I have pro- 
ceeded most cautiously and have refrained 
from criticizing any single individual. Let 
the facts speak for themselves. I, for one, 
have always been basically interested in the 
principles and issues involved, rather than 
in personalities. 


“History of the Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, 1917-27 
“(Memorandum prepared by the Legislative 

Reference Service of the Library of Con- 

gress) 

“Administrative organization: The Alien 
Property Custodian was appointed by the 
President on October 22, 1917, under au- 
thority of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
approved October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 415), to 
receive, administer, and account for money 
and property in the United States belonging 
to an enemy or ally of anenemy. The Office 
of the Alien Property Custodian was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, under 
supervision of the Attorney General, by Ex- 
ecutive Order 6694 of May 1, 1934, effective 
July 1, 1934. By Executive Order 8136 of 
May 15, 1939, all powers vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Trading With the Enemy Act 
were delegated to the Attorney General or 
to the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of Claims Division, Department of Justice. 

“Duties and functions of Alien Property 
Custodian: The President was authorized 
under the provisions of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to appoint an Alien Property 
Custodian, whose duties were to receive all 
the moneys and property in the United 
States due or belonging to an enemy or ally 
of an enemy, which may be paid, conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, or delivered to the said 
custodian under the provisions of the act, 
and to hold, administer, and account for the 
same under the general direction of the 
President and as provided in the act. 

“The President delegated to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian the following powers and 
duties under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act: 

“The executive administration of all the 
provisions of section 7 (a), section 7 (c), and 
section 7 (d), including power to require 
reports and extend the time for filing the 
same, conferred upon the President by the 
provisions of section 7 (a) and including the 
power conferred upon the President by the 
provisions of section 7 (c), to require the 
conveyance, etc., to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian at such time and in stich manner as he 
shall require, of any money or other proper- 
ties owing to or belonging to or held for or on 
account of any enemy or ally of an enemy not 
holding a license granted under the provi- 
sions of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
which, after investigation, said Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian shail determine is so owing, 
etc. 

“The property seized and demanded by the 
Alien Property Custodian was scattered 
throughout the United States and its Terri- 
tories, including the Philippine Islands and 
Hawaii, and consisted of industrial plants, 
such as chemical and woolen mills, steamship 
lines, banks, land and cattle companies, sal- 
mon factories, gold and silver and other 
mines of metal, and other miscellaneous in- 
dustrial plants, and thousands of parcels of 
real estate and trusts represented by securi- 
ties and liquid assets. 

“The Alien Property Custodian was requir- 
ed by the Trading With the Enemy Act to 
deposit all moneys coming into his hands in 
the Treasury of the United States, to be in- 
vested by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
United States bonds or certificates of in- 
debtedness. With respect to all other prop- 
erty the Alien Property Custodian had all the 
powers of a common-law trustee, and the 
further power of management and sale under 
the direction of the President. All moneys or 
properties after the end of the war were 
to be disposed of as directed by Congress. 

“The treaties of peace between the United 
States of America and Germany and Austria 
provided that— 

“‘All property of the Imperial German 
Government, or its successor or successors, 
and of all German nationals, which was, on 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come 
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into the possession of, under control of, or 
has been the subject of a demand by the 
United States of America or of any of its of- 
ficers, agents, or employees, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, and all property 
of the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government, or its successor or successors, 
and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which 
was on December 7, 1917, in or has since that 
date come into the posession or under con- 
trol of, or has been the subject of a demand 
by the United States of America or any of 
its officers, agents, or employees, from any 
source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be 
retained by the United States of America and 
no disposition thereof made, except as shall 
have been heretofore or specifically hereafter 
shall be provided by law until such time 
as the Imperial German Government and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, or their successor or successors, 
shall have, respectively, made suitable provi- 
sion for the satisfaction of all claims against 
said Governments, respectively, of all per- 
sons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe perma- 
nent allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica and who have suffered, through the acts 
of the Imperial Cerman Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its agents, since 
July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their 
persons or property, directly or indirectly, 
whether through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, Amer- 
ican, or other corporations, or in conse- 
quence of hostilities or of any operations of 
war, or otherwise.’ 

“Under an amendment to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act approved March 4, 1923, the 
President was authorized to return an 
amount of property or money not to exceed 
in value the sum of $10,000 to individuals, 
partnerships, unincorporated associations, 
and corporations whose property was seized 
or demanded by the Alien Property Custodian 
during the existence of the war. 

“The President, by an Executive order 
dated May 16, 1923, vested in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian all the power and authority 
conferred upon him hy the said amendment 
pertaining to every! claim in which the 
amount to be paid does not exceed in money 
or other property the value of $10,000. 

“The Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928 
Was approved on March 10 of said year, and 
amended the Trading With the Enemy Act 
and the act of March 4, 1923, by authorizing 
the Custodian to return to German nationals 
80 percent and to Austrian and Hungarian 
nationals 100 percent, when the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments shall deposit a suf- 
ficient sum to pay the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commissione. An Executive order of 
the President authorized the Custodian to 
make such returns without submission to the 
Attorney General or the President.' 

“Senate investigation, 1919: On February 
25, 1919, the Senate adopted a resolution 
calling for a full account of all funds re- 
ceived and disbursed by the Alien Property 
Custodian. Senator Calder alleged that sev- 
eral lawyers profited heavily through that of- 
fice. The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
failed to make any findings of fact. 

“Sale of German dye and chemical patents 
to the Chemical Foundation: The Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., was organized in 1919 to 
take over and hold for the chemical indus- 
tries and the country at large the ‘German- 
owned’ United States chemical and allied 
patents. The corporation was capitalized at 
$500,000, of which $400,000 was in preferred 
stock and $100,000 in common stock. The 
Alien Property Custodian sold to the foun- 
dation for the sum of $250,000 substantially 
all of the German dye and chemical patents 
seized and taken over under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, except those included 


1Congressional Directory, May 1934, pp. 
495-496. 
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fn the sale of the Bayer Co., Inc., which sale 
teok place before the organization of the 
foundation. The patents acquired by the 
foundation covered a wide field, including 
metallurgy, fertilizers, fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, hydrogenation of oils, etc., 
and numbered approximately 4,500. They 
included many German patents of 1917 and 
even 1918 and many applications pending. 
The stock of the Bayer Co., Inc., and of the 
Synthetic Products Co., a corporation or- 
ganized to conceal the profits of the Bayer 
Co., was sold at public auction by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Sterling Products 
Co., for $5,300,000 plus back taxes and other 
obligations. The patents of the German 
house, Bayer Co., Inc., thus acquired num- 
bered approximately 1,200. In addition to 
the patents, the enemy trade-marks taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian were 
sold to the foundation, and also the Ger- 
man copyrights covering some of the indis- 
pensable literature of science.’ 

“United States v. Chemical Foundation 
(272 U. S. 1): As a result of the sale of all 
these properties privately and without ad- 
vertisement by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian to the Chemical Foundation, of which 
he became president, the United States 
brought suit to have these sales set aside. 

“The court decided on October 11, 1926, 
that the sales were authorized by statutes 
and Executive orders and confirmed by an 
Executive order that no inquiry could be 
made into the adequacy of the price, and, 
after considering the peculiar nature of the 
Chemical Foundation and the fact that its 
president was not financially interested in 
its success, the court held that the sales did 
not violate the provisions of section 41 of 
the Criminal Code and the common law for- 
bidding a public officer or fiduciary to sell 
trust property in his custody to himself or 
to a corporation of which he is the head.’ * 

“Federal prosecution of Alien Property 
Custodian: A Federal prosecution, which 
grew out of the conduct of a Cabinet offi- 
cial during the administration of President 
Harding, was the case brought in 1926 
against Harry M. Daugherty, former Attor- 
ney General, and Thomas W. Miller, former 
Alien Property Custodian. 

“The indictment charged the defendants 
with conspiracy to defraud the Government 
of their honest, impartial and unprejudiced 
services. The Government's contention was 
that improper acts were committed in con- 
nection with the return of $7,000,000 worth 
of stock of the American Metal Co. The 
stock had been seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian when the United States entered 
the war, on the theory that it was German- 
owned. It was returned in 1921 to the So- 
ciete suisse pour valeurs de metaux, a Swiss 
corporation. In connection with this return 
Richard Merton of Prankfort-on-Main, claim- 
ing to represent the Societe suisse, paid a 
fee of $441,000 to John T. King, Republican 
national committeeman from Connecticut. 
The first payment of $50,000 was made by 
check and the other $391,000 was turned over 
in Liberty bonds after the claim had been 
allowed by the Alien Property Custodian. 
Counsel for the Government contended that 
the Liberty bonds were divided as follows: 
$50,000 to Thomas W. Miller, $112,000 to John 
T. King, $224,000 to Harry M. Daugherty and 
Jesse Smith, and the balance of $5,000 un- 
accounted for. 

“The defense admitted that King was paid 
a fee of $441,000 for his services to Merton 
in connection with the claim. It also ad- 
mitted that proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds were received either directly or indi- 
rectly by Daugherty, Smith, and Miller. The 
explanation offered by counsel was that these 
transactions were in the regular course of 
business and had nothing to do with expe- 





* American Yearbook, 1919, pp. 541-542. 
*Annual Report of the Attorney General 
of the United States, 1927, p. 17. 
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diting Richard Merton’s claim through the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian. 

“During the course of the trial the defense 
scored three important points: First, Rich- 
ard Merton testified that he regarded the fee 
of $441,000 as a payment for legitimate serv- 
ices, and that he did not consider the sum 
excessive in view of the value of the stock 
involved. Second, George E. Williams, man- 
aging director of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian's office, assumed full personal respon- 
sibility for the recommendation to the De- 
partment of Justice that Merton’s claim be 
allowed. He sought to establish the fact 
that Mr. Miller had not made the final de- 
cision in the matter. Third, Senator Goff, 
of West Virginia, who was Assistant Attor- 
ney General in 1921, testified that Harry M. 
Daugherty was not responsible for the action 
of the Department of Justice in allowing the 
claim. The counsels for the defcndants re- 
sorted to the general defense that no Case 
had been made out by the prosecution. 
They did not, however, place the defendants 
on the witness stand. 

“The task of the prosecution was ren- 
dered more difficult by reason of the fact 
that it had to prove conspiracy to defraud 
rather than bribery, the latter Charge being 
impossible because of the statute of limi- 
tations. The trial lasted 23 days, and after 

deliberating 65 hours the jury reported on 
October 11, 1926, that it was unable to agree 
on a verdict. District Attorney Buckner an- 
nounced that the prosecution would demand 
a retrial. Counsel for the Government asked 
Judge Mack to place the retrial on the calen- 
dar, but the court decided that the case 
should be tried again on January 3, 1927. 
Judge Mack also yranted the request of Mr. 
Miller that some other Federal judge should 
preside at the hearing.‘ 

“Investigation of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian: A special examination 
and investigation of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian, undertaken at the re- 
quest of the President in April 1925, was 
completed and report of the results, with 
related exhibits, submitted to the President 
November 15, 1926. The number of accounts 
and transactions involved, together with the 
lack of proper accounting records, made the 
task one of exceptional difficulty. 

“The situation was summed up in the 
report in the statement that: 

“In general, the conditions found afford 
an excellent illustration of the unsatisfac- 
tory results which may be expected when 
an office is given such broad authority over 
funds and property and is not required to 
—— regularly therefor to an independent 

y. 
“In addition to the examination of trans- 
actions, accounts were set up that adequate- 
ly show the financial accountability of such 
office with respect to all alien property in 
the possession of the Custodian.* 

“Retrial of Miller and Daugherty: On 
March 4, 1927, a jury in the court of Federal 
Judge John C. Knox, of New York City, after 
being out 70 hours, admitted that it had 
vainly exhausted all means of arriving at 
a verdict in the case of Harry M. Daugherty, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, accused of conspiracy to defraud the 
United States of his unbiased services. The 


* Federal judicial prosecutions, by John A. 
Krout (American Yearbook, 1926, pp. 157- 
158). 

* Administration of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. Message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States transmitting in 
response to Senate Resolution 299, a copy of 
the report made by the Comptroller General 
of the United States to the President of the 
United States relative to an investigation of 
the administration of the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. Washington, 1926 (69th 
Cong., 2d sess; S. Doc. 182); Annual Report 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, 1927, p. 22. ‘ 











conspiracy indictment against him was 
quashed and Mr. Daugherty walked forth a 
free man. Col. Thomas W. Miller, former 
Alien Property Custodian, accused with Mr. 
Daugherty, was convicted, sentenced to 18 
months in Atlanta Penitentiary, and fined 
$5,000.” * 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE \\ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “‘Why Consumers Pay More and 
Farmers Get Less,” which appeared in 
the January 1952 issue of the Country 
Gentleman. Itis a very timely editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy CONSUMERS Pay MorRE AND FARMERS GET 
Lzss 


Farmers who have suffered a drop in the 
prices of their products rightfully ask: “Why 
don't store prices come down in the same 
proportion?” Meanwhile the Government 
indexes show a éteady rise in the cost of liv- 
ing and consumers are complaining about 
high food costs, usually putting the blame 
on farmers. 

What is the reason for this price jam? It 
is simply this: The spread between the price 
the farmer gets and the price the consumer 
pays has been growing rapidly and seems due 
to become bigger. Marketing costs increased 
9 percent in 1951 and estimates are that they 
will go up about as much in 1952. 

A line-up of services and charges stand 
between the farm and the housewife. Al- 
most all of them are taking a bigger bite out 
of the food dollar, the total increase being 
roughly 50 percent since 1945. Labor wages 
account for the biggest advance. They now 
represent 51 percent of all marketing costs 
as compared with 41 percent in 1935-39. 
Transportation charges, both rail and truck, 
have followed suit. With nine increases :n 
railroad freight rates since June 30, 1946, 
freight rates on farm products are now about 
60 percent higher than then. Taxes have 
gone up sharply. So have rents and equip- 
ment costs. 

Then there is the controversial matter of 
mark-ups. These are the increases above the 
cost price to cover the distributor's overhead 
and profits. A recent amendment to the Na- 
tional Defense Production Act entitles dis- 
tributors to use the same percentage mark-up 
on present higher price levels that they ap- 
plied before the Korean war. This can add 
some more to the price spread. 

Consumers also are helping to keep up 
prices by not taking advantage of all the 
economies open to them. Their tendency is 
to demand smaller portions, more highly 
processed foods and what might be called 





*Literary Digest, March 19, 1927, p. 11. 
“To those who followed the evidence,” re- 
marked the Indianapolis News, “it seems as 
though it was as strong against Daugherty 
as against Miller, and there had been a 
pretty general feeling that if either was con- 
victed, both would be.” In Daugherty's 
case, where the jury stood 11 to 1 for con- 
viction, noted the New York Evening World, 
1 man has been more powerful than 11, 
“which is an interesting commentary on our 
system of justice.” 
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frills in the way of services. With higher 
labor costs, these naturally cost more money. 
This is reflected back on farmers, who get 
their best share of the food dollar when the 
fewest hands are involved. 

How much of this growing spread is justi- 
fied? This is a matter of dispute, but the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Utilization of 
Farm Crops, which looked into price spreads, 
reported: “It has seemed to the subcommit- 
tee that the difference between what the 
farmer receives for his products and what the 
consumer pays is too much.” 

But men who study the marketing field 
are not hopeful that this difference will be 
easy to reduce. They say that the big items, 
like labor costs, freight rates, taxes, and rents, 
tend to become fixed. 

“What is happening is due partly to infla- 
tion, partly to economic and social changes,” 
explained one veteran marketing specialist. 
“When inflation passes, we will still have a 
much wider spread than before. The fac- 
tors causing it will be very resistant to any 
reduction, just as they were in the 1930's 
when price levels declined. Only they are 
bigger and more strongly entrenched now.” 

The danger in this situation is plain. If 
price levels drop and these in-between costs 
stay put, the decrease in prices will come 
out of the farmer’s share just as it has lately. 
This fact reinforces the recent resolution 
passed by the National Grange urging that 
more of the funds in the farm program be 
spent for marketing research. It is an in- 
vestment that consumers sought to be glad 
to support. The giowing price spread is the 
culprit that is causing their food bill to be 
so high. 





Fair-Employment Practices in the Brewing 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


cr 0 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA vy 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter sent by Mr. James R. Lawson, 
president of the United African Nation- 
alist Movement, to the local joint ex- 
ecutive board of the Brewery Workers 
Union, CIO, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UnitTep AFRICAN NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREENSTEIN, 
Secretary, Local Joint Executive 
Board, Brewery Workers Union of 
CIO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I am sure you are in receipt of 
letter from Assemblyman Hulan Jack. We 
are now calling on you to do the following: 

1. Put into practice the fair-employment 
policy enacted by the recent convention of 
the CIO. 

2. Please be reminded that next year is a 
most important political year, and unless 
something is done to correct this condition, 
we will make a national political issue of it. 

8. Please be reminded that this kind of 
rank discrimination will not only affect 
United States foreign policy in Asia and 
Africa, but will impede the progress of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in their attempt to win over the labor 
unions in Afiica, the West Indies, South and 


Central America to our side and against 
communism. 

4. According to the recently published sur- 
vey by the National Urban League, you were 
going to work something out with a com- 
mittee 2 years ago, but found that they were 
Communist controlled, and you used that 
as an excuse to keep black workers out of 
the brewing industry. What is your excuse 
now? We have fought communism con- 
tinuously. 

Unless our request for an appointment 
with your board is granted, or a fair share 
of the jobs in the brewing industry is given 
black people forthwith, the United African 
Nationalist Movement will unleash a cam- 
paign against the CIO, for these unfair and 
undemocratic acts, we will bring to bear 
upon you the full impact of black national- 
ism here, in South and Central America, the 
Caribbean, Asia, and Africa. Sirs, I promise 
you, also, if this request is denied, God and 
history will judge you, for I know that 
black workers, and especially war veterans, 
are not going to sit idly by and see white 
workers take the bread out of their children’s 
mouths. Gentlemen, we can take just so 
much. : 

Respectfully, 
JAMES R. LAWSON, 
President. 





Tribute to Albert Cyril Crilley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN & 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in the 
tragic airplane crash at Tehran, in 
which 21 Americans lost their lives on 
December 22, one of the victims, Albert 
Cyril Crilley, was a native of my State 
of Pennsylvania. 

He was serving as special assistant to 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, director of the 
point 4 program, after a distinguished 
career in the Naval Intelligence Service 
and in the State Department. 

In tribute to Mr. Crilley and in appre- 
ciation of their association with him, a 
group of his fellow officers who served 
as pallbearers at his funeral in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, last Saturday, have pre- 
pared a statement setting forth their 
high regard for his sterling qualities and 
extending their sympathy to his wife 
and children. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


ALBERT Cyrit CRILLEY, 1902-51 


Albert Cyril Crilley was special assistant to 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Director of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration or point 4 
program. He was killed with Dr. and Mrs. 
Bennett in the airplane crash which also took 
the lives of Benjamin H. Hardy and James 
T. Mitchell, two other key figures in the 
point 4 program, outside Tehran on Decem- 
ber 22, 1951. 

Mr. Crilley was a public servant of such 
rare abilities and experience that he is liter- 
ally irreplaceable. To a large extent he was 
the link between the Foreign Service and the 
point 4 operation. With his long experience 
in the Foreign Service he was thoroughly 
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familiar not only with individuals but with 
customs and protocol as well. With his de- 
votion to the purposes and aims of the point 
4 program he contributed in a large degree 
toward the necessary goal of merging the two 
into one United States foreign policy. Now 
it happened that no one could have been 
more ideally suited for this work than Mr. 
Crilley. His exceptional powers of vision and 
analysis, his knowledge of and affection for 
the underprivileged and disinherited of many 
lands, for example the South American In- 
dians, seemed to have been designed espe- 
cially to fit him for the task. 

Although Mr. Crilley had traveled exten- 
sively abroad he remained as American in 
outlook, temperament, and bearing as if he 
had never left his native town of Waynesboro, 
Pa. Mr. Crilley loved Waynesboro and the 
Pennsylvania countryside, and went back 
there frequently every year. It was Wash- 
ington, however, that he considered home. 
Here he lived the greater part of his life. He 
was graduated from Eastern High School and 
Georgetown University in this city, and he 
married a Washington girl, Edna Burrows. 

Mr. Crilley’s career began in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1926. 
He was with the division 4 years. From 1930 
to 1937 he was Trade Commissioner and Com- 
mercial Attaché in Panama, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Argentina. For 2 years he was 
European representative of a prominent New 
York leather house. In 1940 he returned to 
the Department of Commerce as District 
Manager in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and served in that capacity until he 
was called to active duty by the Navy on 
April 6, 1942. 

Mr. Crillery had been a member of the 
Naval Reserve since 1929. Soon after he 
arrived in Puerto Rico the naval authorities 
there enlisted his assistance, and he per- 
formed very arduous and important duties 
as a volunteer intelligence officer, particularly 
in the organization and expansion of the 
intelligence office in San Juan, over a long 
period of time. He served with great distinc- 
tion throughout the war, and in July of 
1945 was promoted to commander. Among 
many other achievements, it may te said 
that the basic intelligence which he produced 
in preparation for the Okinawa campaign was 
the subject of special commendation by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

When the war was over, Mr. Crilley en- 
tered the Department of State as Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Reporting. 
In 1947 he became Chief of the Division, and 
in 1950 he was transferred to the point 4 
program. During these busy and important 
years, Mr. Crilley maintained close con- 
nections with the Naval Reserve. He was one 
of the first to report when the Reserve com- 
ponents were reactivated in October of 1946, 
and from then on, whenever he was in the 
city, snow, sleet, or the heat of August not- 
withstanding, he attended all drills, taking 
a leading part in the training and instruction 
of the younger men. 

Mr. Crilley enjoyed the complete confi- 
dence, respect, and affection of all who knew 
him. He had thousands of friends, all over 
this country and abroad, and among them 
were the humble and the great. It was im- 
possible to spend 5 minutes in his com- 
pany without regarding him as a friend, and 
one whom you would wish to keep for life. 
With his friendship he gave his confidence. 
He had a gift amounting to clairvoyance for 
seeing at once the best qualities of another 
human being, and, he took great satisfac- 
tion in helping to bring them out. He had 
immense personal charm, of which he was 
himself utterly unconscious, a reserved and 
dignified manner, a quiet air. Yet he was 
full of the wine and sparkle of life; his sense 
of fun was Olympian, and his wit was of 
the kind that is rarely encountered, depend- 
ing not upon the play of words or Weas, but 
upon the play of the spirit. 
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Physically he had unusual strength, vi- 
tality, endurance. He was 5 feet, 10 inches 
in height or a little over, and about 160 
pounds weight. He had boxed in college, and 
men who remember him from those days 
say that he had a very powerful right hand. 
He loved dancing, songs, and music; he played 
the piano and a number of other instru- 
ments, including the accordion and harmon- 
ica. He enjoyed fine cigars, and had a con- 
noisseur’s knowledge of cigar tobaccos. He 
had a warm appreciation of the handcrafts, 
and his house was filled with the fine and 
lovely things which he and Mrs. Crilley had 
collected through the years. There was no 
field of human interest which did not at- 
tract him. Although he did not care him- 
self for hunting and fishing, he had an im- 
mediate sympathy with his son's interest in 
these sports, and did everything possible to 
encourage him. 

Mr. Crilley radiated the quality called color. 
He would drive 100 miles into the moun- 
tains to find and bring home an antique 
chiming organ. He enjoyed slipping away 
with Mrs. Crilley and the children to their 
shack on the Potomac for a week end of 
reading and canoeing on the river. He 
would say, “Who can be bored in the 
woods?” 

People delighted him, especially those who 
despite circumstance and adversity, could 
view life with serenity, who were contented 
with it because they had learned to make 
few demands upon it. 

He quoted from the wisdom of primitive 
man, of which wisdom he had a considerable 
store, some of it no doubt of his own inven- 
tion. But he had been to the original sources, 
Twenty years ago he was one of the few 
Americans who had visited the aboriginal 
San Blas Indians in the islands off the coast 
of Panama and, when stationed on the west 
coast of South America, he made a number 
of trips into the country of the savage 
Jivaros. He had a collection of shrunken 
heads, many of which he had obtained from 
an old white man of German origin who 
was trading with the Jivaros, and he often 
told the story of how, in later days, on a 
visit to the native villages, he found the 
head of the old man himself appropriately 
preserved. 

- * * o 7 

Mr. Crilley had hoped that after the war 
he would be able to settle down with his 
family in Washington and never cross the 
seas again. He had more than enough of 
travel for one lifetime. His work for the 
Department of State, however, sent him 
abroad almost as frequently as before. Each 
year he made at least one, sometimes two, 
long trips by air. These trips were mostly 
made in winter, and they were all made on 
a close schedule which did not permit of 

delays or interruptions due to weather. Such 
travel is physically exhausting, as anyone 
can testify who has tried it 

The journey this year was undertaken on 
very short notice. The timing was critical, 
because of the difficulties in the Middle East, 
and the petty suspicions and criticisms of cur 
motives which have been circulated there. In 
particular it was hoped to persuade the Ira- 
nian government to accept the aid we offered 
them, and to match it with an a tion 
of their own, before the deadline of Jan- 
uary 8. 

The party left Washington November 30, 
and proceeded by way of Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad. On 
the afternoon of December 22, in a four-en- 
gine plane of the Egyptian airlines the party 
left Baghdad for Tehran. It is a flight of 
about 500 miles between these two cities, 
much of it over rugged mountain territory. 
It is understood here that the plane was late 
in leaving Baghdad, because of discouraging 
weather reports; at any rate it arrived over 
Tehran about 8 o'clock at night, 3 hours late, 
in the midst of a heavy fa’l of snow. It 
circled the field several times but was unable 
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to get down, on one occasion passing so low 
that those who were waiting on the ground 
could feel the jar of its propellers. Appar- 
ently the pilot made one more attempt to 
circle and get down, but lost contact with the 
radio beacon, and a few miles to the north, 
in an area marked as dangerous and closed to 
fiying, the plane struck a low ridge and 
crashed. All 21 persons aboard must have 
been instantly killed. 

Among the expressions of sympathy and 
grief which have poured in from all sides, one 
deserves to be recorded here. It is the letter 
of an unknown Iranian, perhaps a school- 
teacher or shopkeeper, who wrote to our em- 
bassy in Tehran, forming the unfamiliar 
English letters with great care: “I am very 
sorry.” 

It was indeed a sad day for us all. 

On Friday, January 11, at 11 o'clock in the 
morning, Mr. Crilley’s ashes were interred, 
with simple Navy honors, in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. His friends from the Navy, 
from Government service, from private life, 
were present in hundreds. If all had been 
able to come who wanted to do so, they would 
have been present in legions. 

Mr. Crilley is survived by his wife Edna, and 
by two children, Anthony and Joan. We ex- 
tend to them our most heartfelt sympathies, 
knowing well that there can be no consola- 
tion in words however well-intentioned, but 
only in the memory that the husband and the 
father they once knew beside them was of the 
finest and the best that earth can show, 
truly a prince of men. 





National Grange Asks Study of New Rail 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Grange, largest and oldest 
agricultural organization, which for 70 
years has consistently advocated Gov- 
ernment regulation of railroads now 
questions the results of Federal rail reg- 
ulation. The farm group said it “now 
feels that our entire transportation 
policy should be reexamined.” 

“It seems clearly apparent that our 
total transportation policy must be mod- 
ernized,” Herschel D. Newsom, master 
of the National Grange, told Gustav 
Metzman, chairman of the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents Conference 7nd presi- 
dent of the New York Central System, in 
a letter made public by Mr. Metzman. 

The grange led the original campaign 
that resulted in the first Interstate Com- 
merce Act and establishment of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1886. 
It has a membership of approximately 
1,000,000 farmers. 

Mr. Newsom wrote his letter to Mr. 
Metzman in response to an inquiry from 
the railroad spokesman. The grange 
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Mr. Newsom's letter added— 


coupled with financial difficulties of the 
railroads—particularly of those in the east- 
ern United States—at the same time that 
we have an increasing volume of freight, 
compel us to question the regulations now 
applied, for in effect oftentimes they pre- 
vent railroads from meeting competition 
from other forms of transportation. The 
railroads have a vital role in our national 
economy. 

We are much concerned with the conse- 
quences of the present regulatory policy. 
Recent events have made it all too evident 
that railroad bankruptcy means eventual 
Government ownership or Government sub- 
sidy—neither solution is tolerable. 


The text of Mr. Newsom's letter is as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1952. 
Mr. G. METZMAN, 
Chairman, Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, New York, N. Y. 

Deak MR. MeTzMaN: You have inquired 
concerning the attitude of the National 
Grange toward the need for a realistic mod- 
ernization of the national transportation 
policy. 

When the grange proposed regulation of 
the railroads in 1876 they had a virtual mo- 
nopoly. The only other forms of transporta- 
tion were water and horsepower. Since that 
time conditions have changed, so that the 
National Grange now feels that our entire 
transportation policy should be carefully 
reexamined. 

The National Grange 1 year ago called upon 
Congress to set up a Commission to study 
the whole field of transportation, with the 
sole objective of developing a transportaticn 
system which will assure the public of adc- 
quate facilities at the lowest possible cust 
consistent with service. 

The National Grange at its most recent 
session called upon “State and Federal Gov- 
ernments and their transportation agencies 
to encourage the most efficient use and im- 
provement of all forms of transportation on 
the free-enterprise basis and with the least 
governmental regulation.” They said that 
“no one form of transportation should be 
indiscriminatorily taxed or regulated for the 
benefit of another form; free competition 
should exist between all forms of transporta- 
tion without overlapping ownership” and 
that “competition among the various forms 
of transportation should be maintained.” 

Rising transportation costs, coupled with 
the financial difficulties of the railroads— 
particularly of those in the Eastern United 
States—at the same time that we have an 
increasing volume of freight, compel us to 
question the regulations now applied, for in 
effect oftentimes they prevent railroads from 
meeting competition from other forms of 
transportation. The railroads have a vital 
role in our national economy. 

We are much concerned with the conse- 
quences of the present regulatory policy. 
Recent events have made it all too evident 
that railroad bankruptcy means eventual 
Government ownership or Government sub- 
sidy. Neither solution is tolerable. 

It seems clearly apparent that our total 
transportation policy must be modernized. 
It may be that the declaration of policy in 
the Transportation Act of 1940, coupled with 
the subject matter of the Brookings Institu- 
tion study entitled “A National Transporta- 
tion Policy,” and the information brought 
out in the hearings held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
can provide the basis of the modernized pol- 
icy. While it is perhaps the railroads’ re- 
sponsibility to carry this story to the public, 


master said he was sugesting that the yet I believe we must all be concerned. = 
question of railroad regulation “be a re therefore suggesting that this be a sub- 

of study in ge meetings throu t 
subject of study in grange meetings °°" 0 gran ghou 


throughout America.” 
Rising transportation costs—~ 


Very truly yours, 
HeRscuet D. NEwsom. 
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From: Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 

ence, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 8, 1952, 
Memo TO Enirors: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
begin on January 14 a hearing on applica- 
tions for new railroad freight rates. These 
hearings represent probably the most im- 
portant public consideration ever given to 
this question. 

Railroad rates have become so unbalanced 
in relation to the prices charged by unreg- 
ulated industries and in relation to oper- 
ating costs as to threaten the stability of 
America’s primary and indispensable trans- 
portation agency. Whereas other industries 
have had the managerial right to obtain 
higher prices to offset higher material and 
wage costs, the regulated railroads have been 
denied the pricing policies necessary to op- 
erate a business in the competitive scheme. 

The railroads applied in 1951 for a general 
increase of 15 percent in rates. They were 
granted a split increase, consisting, with 
certain exceptions, of 9 percent to the east- 
ern railroads and 6 percent to all other rail- 
roads, making an over-all national average 
freight-rate increase of 6.6 percent. 

The new hearings involve an application 
for the granting of the difference between 
the originally requested 15 percent and the 
fractions that were given to the railroads. 
But this small percentage is important, out 
of all proportion to its size, because it means 
the difference between stability for the rail- 
roads with a possible return on net invest- 
ment of about 4.8 percent and the present 
semistarvation return that could cripple 
them in the time of greatest emergency. 

Since the high point of railroad earnings 
in 1942 (when the railroads earned 6.34 per- 
cent on net investment less depreciation), 
the average rate of return has been as fol- 
lows: 1943, 5.75 percent; 1944, 4.73 percent; 
1945, 3.77 percent; 1946, 2.75 percent; 1947, 
3.41 percent; 1938, 4.24 percent; 1949, 2.86 
percent; 1950, 4.23 percent; 1951, probably 
about 3.50 percent. At a time of maximum 
national production and traffic, such as the 
present, the railroads ought to be earning 
more than the fair-average rate of 6 per- 
cent in order to compensate for the inevita- 
bly inadequate earnings of periods of de- 
pression. 

When the rate of return on net investment 
for any industry drops to 3.5 percent in a 
time of peak-load activity, as happened to the 
railroads in 1951, that industry is no longer 
either stable or in a position to make the cap- 
ital investment to maintain necessary prog- 
ress in efficiency, let alone to expand. Yet 
that was the result of rate regulation of an 
industry which during World War II carried 
90 percent of all military freight and 97 per- 
cent of all organized troop movements, and 
which is straining its resources to the limit to 
spend $1,500,000,000 yearly for new equipment 
and facilities to carry the defense job 
entrusted to it. 

Because the importance of this question 
1s so often clouded by the sheer mass of 
statistics that must be included in a legal 
presentation, we are submitting for back- 
ground information and possible editorial 
usage a few of the facts om which the claim 
of the railroads is based. 

1. Why a 6 percent return for the railroads? 

The anticipated 4.8 percent return is be- 
low the 6 percent minimum demonstrated 
by eXperience on which any type of business 
or utility can base negotiations for credit 
for capital improvements, or maintain its 
outstanding securities at a fair value at- 
tractive to investors who have the alternative 
of withholding their investments from indus- 
tries which do not pay well, and committing 
all their funds elsewhere. 

Some 600 local regulating agencies already 
grant to power, light, gas, and other local 
and regional utilities rates that yield an 
average of G percent or better. 


In the field of uncontrolled and unregu- 
lated industry, in this inflationary period, 
prudent management has dictated pricing on 
a basis of a yield of approximately 15 percent. 

But the regulated railroads have not been 
permitted to earn 6 percent in any recent 
year except 1942, a highly abnormal ware 
time period. 

2. How much have railway freight rates 
been increased since 1939? 

Railway freight rates have been increased 
a total of 68' percent over the 1939 levels. 

In the same period, while the index of 
freight rates has gone from 100 to 168. 

The wholesale prices of all commodities 
have risen from a base of 100 in 1939 to al- 
most 225 in the latest tabulation for October 
1951. 

The general cost-of-living index has gone 
from a base of 100 to approximately 190. 

Prices received by farmers have risen from 
& 1939 base of 95 to 301 as of November 15, 
1951. 

Other price indexes, comprising the bases 
of 1939 and as of October, 1951, follow: farm 
products, from 65.3 to 192.4; foods, from 
70.4 to 189.5; textiles, from 69.7 to 157.8; 
metal and metal products, from 94.4 to 191.2; 
building materials, from 90.5 to 223.6. 

We repeat that railway freight rates have 
gone only from a base of 100 to a base of 
168 in these 12 inflationary years. 

Railway freight rates are virtually the 
cheapest of all costs to the consumer. Ex- 
amples: 

Transportation accounts for only 3 percent 
of the retail price of a loaf of bread, con- 
trasted with the wrapping which represents 
7 percent of its cost. 

The requested additional freight rates 
would add only 1 cent to the cost of ship- 
ping 6 grapefruit from Florida groves to 
New York—far less than the cost of crating 
or wrapping these grapefruit. 

3. Have railway rates increased correspond- 
ingly with railway costs? 

Railroad wages have increased as much or 
more, under Government regulation, as 
those paid in any other industry. The aver- 
age straight time hourly rate of pay rose 
from 74 cents in 1939 to $1.77 in October, 
1951. Stated percentage-wise, railway wages 
are today approximately 240 percent of the 
1939 level. 

Railway supplies have increased propor- 
tionately in cost: 

Coal and oil for fuel that cost $1 In 1939 
today costs $2.30. 

Lumber, including the millions of ties re- 
placed each year, that cost $1 in 1939 today 
costs $3.35. 

Iron and steel products, the basic ma- 
terial in the vast and necessary program of 
car, railway, and locomotive production, 
which cost $1 in 1939 today costs $2.16. 

Other general supplies that cost $1 in 1939 
today cost $2.13. 

In other words, the 1939 dollar’s worth 
of all railway needs today costs $2.35, 

4. Are the railroads in financial trouble 
because they are losing business to compe- 
titors? 

Over the past few years certain freight 
and passenger business has been diverted to 
other forms of transportation. But the ab- 
solute volume of business done by the rail- 
roads in 1951 was the greatest in any peace- 
time year and perhaps greater in volume 
than even the war years. But because rates 
lagged so far behind rising wage and material 
costs, railway net income of 131 major rail- 
roads in 1951 was cut to $625,200,000 from 
$717,200,000 in 1950. (One corporation, Gen- 
eral Motors, earned $834,000,000 in 1950.) 


1 Note: While rate increases in this period 
total a technical 68 percent, actions by State 
public service commissions and other factors 
have held the effective rate increases to about 
46 percent. 
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In 1951 the railroads did so much work 
they increased their total operating reve- 
nues by 10.55 percent over 1950, but total ex- 
penses and taxes increased 12.61 percent; 
thus the industry’s return on investment in 
1951 dropped to 3.54 percent. 

5. Are the railroads in trouble because they 
are inefficient? 

On the contrary. It is doubtful ff any 
other industry can match the railroads’ 
growth of efficiency. 

In the past 30 years— 

The average freight car mileage per day 
has increased from 28.7 to 46.5. 

The average freight train load has jumped 
from 702 tons to 1,224 tons. 

The number of cars per train has gone 
from 39.6 to 58.5. 

Such statistics could be recited endlessly. 

Indeed, it has been only because of such 
efficiency that the rails have been able to 
maintain their solvency. 

Consider the implications of the follow- 
ing figures: 

In 1921 American railroads originated 940,- 
000,000 tons of freight, boosted this by 560 
percent to 1,400,000,000 tons originated in 
1950. 

But 1950 revenues were 1.329 cents a ton- 
mile, only 4.2 percent higher than the 1921 
revenues of 1.275 cents. 

The railroads are being paid at horse-and- 
buggy-day rates. 

The broader question of transport regula- 
tion: 

While a rate structure that will restore 
minimum essential security to railroad 
credit is the first objective in public inter- 
est, we respectfully call attention to the 
broader question of need for a modern, work- 
able national transportation policy. The 
past 2 years have seen public awareness of 
this need develop to a very high degree. 

Federal regulation of transportation has 
been embodied in 65 years of legislation 
which still is termed experimental by many 
leading authorities. The high points of 
Federal regulatory laws consist of— 

1887: Passage of the first Interstate Com- 
merce Act, setting up an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to police monopolistic 
railroad practices, with authority to: dis- 
allow specific rates but not to set the:n for 
the railroads. 

1906: The Hepburn Act gave the ICC au- 
thority to set maximum rates. 

1910: Mann-Elkins Act strengthened the 
provisions of the law against charging lower 
rates for short hauls than for hauls of 
longer distance. 

1920: A transportation act which was not 
merely restrictive, as earlier legislations had 
been, but aimed to strengthen the railroads 
by specifically directing the ICC to estab- 
lish rates which would produce a fair re- 
turn on investment. 

1935: Commercial highway transportation 
brought under regulation, but with numer- 
ous exemptions (e. g., private carriers and 
trucks hauling agricultural products—also, 
only limited regulation applied to contract 
carriers by highway). 

1949: Partial regulation was extended to 
water carriers, but also with numerous 
exemptions. Neither highway nor water car- 
riers are forbidden, as the railroads are, to 
charge more for short hauls than for long 
ones. 

The result of the foregoing trend has been 
that—as transportation has become more and 
more competitive (and, hence, presumably 
capable of self-regulation) the restrictive 
regulatory laws of the Federal Government 
have grown more and more complex and 
severe. Rigid regulation of the railroads has 
made them sitting ducks for the competitive 
maneuvers of their less-regulated and un- 
regulated rivals. The question arises whether 
any real public interest is served in complex 
regulation of a highly competitive industry, 
out of deference to monopoly conditions in 
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transportation which vanished a generation 
ago and of which hardly a trace remains 
today. The regulators seem never to become 
weary of beating the dead horse of trans- 
portation monopoly. 

With what results? 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended sweeping changes in railroad regula- 
tion, noting the inability of even favorably 
situated roads to earn a fair return even 
during the boom period of the war. 

The Brookings Institution late in 1949 pub- 
lished a factual survey, entitled “National 
Transportation Policy,” which said that the 
Federal Government responsibility must be 
redefined and, “initiative and responsibility 
for basic managerial decisions must be re- 
etored to private enterprise, particularly with 
respect to the general pricing policy of the 
railroads.” The study also concluded that 
Government promotion and subsidy of other 
forms of transportation nullified the whole 
principle of fair competition. 

In 1950 the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the Senate began the 
most comprehensive study (the so-called 
S. 50 hearings) undertaken in a generation 
of transportation problems, with particular 
reference to the plight of the railroads, 
flanked on the one hand by growing compe- 
tition subsidies by the Government and on 
the other by regulatory practices which have 
all but removed from the railroads the re- 
sponsibilities of management pronounced 
essential by the Brookings survey. 

An interim report by this subcommittee, 
written by Senators Jonn W. Bricker, Repub- 
lican, Ohio, and Hersert R. O’'Conor, Demo- 
crat, Maryland, and published in October 
1951 contained strong criticisms of the cur- 
rent transportation policy. This report con- 
cluded: 

“The development and preservation of a 
strong, healthy, well-balanced transportation 
system in this country should be and is the 
aim of our national transportation policy. 
That aim has not failed of attainment be- 
cause of any major defect in the expressed 
policy, but it has failed to be reached because 
actions of Congress and of the Commission 
have been taken in disregard of essential 
elements of the national transportation 
policy. 

“The recommendations contained herein 
are made for the purpose of correcting some 
of the more glaring defects in the applica- 
tion of our national transportation policy 
and to bring our transportation system to 
that state of health and strength which is 
admittedly so essential to the maintenance of 
a sound economy and to the very security 
of the Nation. Delay in the effectuation of 
these needed reforms can only hasten the 
eventual breakdown of the system which will 
inevitably occur unless some such corrective 
measures are employed.” 








Canalization of the Big Sandy River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ? 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS Q 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION OF THE PRESTONSBURG-FLOYD 

CouUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PRESTONS<- 

BuRG, Ky., DecEMpBeR 13, 1951 

Resolved by the Prestonsburg-Floyd Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, That it is the 
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sense of this body that the proposed canali- 
gation of the Big Sandy River, including the 
Levisa and Tug Forks thereof, by the con- 
struction of a system of modern locks and 
dams, is not only a desirable but a feasible 
and justifiable proposal and possesses the 
potentialities of many benefits to the com- 
munities of the Big Sandy Valley and adja- 
cent territories thereto, and we therefore go 
on record by a unanimous vote in support of 
this resolution, proposing that the same be 
included in any recommendations that may 
be made by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States War Department for the im- 
provement of inland waterways. The said 
proposed canalization of said river when 
completed would constitute a highway of 
vast quantities of commercial freight and 
passengers and form a junction or intersec- 
tion at Catlettsburg, Ky., with the far-reach- 
ing and wide inland waterways system which 
includes the Ohio River now improved and 
canalized from Pittsburg to Cairo, and there 
intersects with the Mississippi and Missouri 
waterways. We earnestly urge all groups of 
citizens, including Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, women's clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and industrial development associa- 
tions and the people generally throughout 
the valley to communicate with and inform 
the district engineer, Col. Walter Kruger, at 
his office in Huntington, W. Va., expressing 
their approval and desire for the construc- 
tion and improvement of a modern system of 
locks and dams that will make navigable the 
entire river system from Catlettsburg to the 
mouth of the left fork of the Levisa Fork and 
to Sprigg, W. Va., on the Tug Fork. All of 
which is respectfully urged by the said cham- 
ber of commerce; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this organ- 
ization be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each of the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from Kentucky. 

James R. Hort, 
President. 





Fire Prevention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ey 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following remarks 
made by me in the House on May 21, 
1947: 


Frre PREVENTION 


Mr. Canrte.p. Mr. Speaker, the Eightieth 
Congress has given considerable attention to 
measures which will save the lives of people 
abroad. We have been generous. We have 
fought starvation and suffering. We have 
labored to alleviate conditions which might 
cause disability and death. I have been 
pleased to give my vote for these worthy 
causes, 

But I now rise, Mr. Speaker, to ask this 
House to give consideration to saving the 
lives of American citizens in the United 
States. I beg the Congress to act to spare an- 
other mother from the suffering that befell 
Mrs. Stella Kresokowski, a constituent of 
mine living in Passaic, N. J.. who had one 
young son burned to death and another who 
spent a year in a hospital and another year 
in a home for crippled children, because of 
burns received when their play suits caught 
fire. 








I ask Congress to act before we see another 
tragedy such as struck the Zibor family, also 
of Passaic, N. J., whose small son, burned 
when his cowboy suit ignited, spent a year in 
the Passaic General Hospital, where he was 
given 17 blood transfusions and underwent 
11 skin-grafting operations. 

I pray for congressional action in the name 
of the more than 11,000 Americans who will 
die in fires during the course of this year. Is 
Congress ready to do what it can to save 
some of these lives? I have cited some sad 
instances that occurred in my own district, 
but such accidents are not limited by any 
geographical bounds, and will occur this year 
in every State and district. 

Does Congress intend to do its part to pre- 
vent tragedies such as occurred in the Wine- 
coff Hotel in Atlanta, in the Canfield Hotel 
in Dubuque, Iowa, in the LaSalle Hotel in 
Chicago? Congress has the power to aid in 
preventing catastrophes such as those that 
sent hundreds to flaming and horrible deaths 
in the Coconut Grove in Boston, and in the 
blazing circus tents in Hartford. Will Con- 
gress do nothing to prevent the merciless 
killing and maiming of helpless children who 
wear play suits that are nothing but death 
traps? 

Several bills are pending in the present 
Congress that will prohibit the shipment of 
highly flammable fabrics in interstate com- 
merce. One of these bills, H. R. 505, I in- 
troduced early this session. The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has held hearings on this problem, and has 
considered the bills which have been intro- 
duced. I hope that in the near future it 
will report out a bill containing proper pro- 
hibitions. To delay is dangerous. 

Meanwhile, I cannot understand those 
segments of our business world that say, 
“This is not the time for such legislation,” 
and offer no solutions of their own. This at- 
titude is shamefully un-American. If indus- 
try were to meet this problem squarely, as 
indeed several textile companies have, it 
would take the necessary steps to prevent 
these holocausts, and it would not be neces- 
sary for Congress to move. But when rep- 
resentatives of some textile industries come 
before a committee of Congress and say they 
are opposed to any legislation of this nature, 
and take no steps to keep their products 
from enveloping our fellow citizens, even our 
children, from tortuous and fiery deaths, of- 
fer no substitute proposal or concrete plan 
to remove this peril from the American 
scene, then it is up to Congress to act. 

Early this month President Truman called 
& conference of the outstanding fire preven- 
tion experts of the country. These authori- 
ties, from all parts of the United States and 
representing all phases of our economy, 
meeting here in Washington, endorsed ap- 
propriate legislation to remove highly flam- 
mable textiles and apparel from the markets. 

A May 7 newspaper account of this meet-~ 
ing states: 

“Alarmed over the increasing incidence of 
disastrous fires which have exacted a heavy 
toll of both life and property, the Conference 
on Fire Prevention, convened at President 
Truman's request, adopted without revision 
a report of its committee on building ccn- 
struction, operation, and protection. The 
report singled out the types of merchandice 
the committee concluded should be kept out 
of circulation as a dangerous fire hazard for 
all types of buildings. 

“*Long-nap fabrics of a material more 
flammable than wool, silk, and nylon and 
other highly flammable materials are ex- 
tremely dangerous as wearing apparel,’ the 
President's conference agreed. ‘Celluloid 


buttons and trimmings and pyroxylin-coated 
materials are also dangerous. A garment 
should not be made out of material so flam- 
mable that, if ignited, the wearer cannot 
divest himself of it without getting seriously 
burned.’” 
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The conference did not limit itself to con- 
demning flammable wearing apparel. Such 
materials take hundreds of lives each year, 
but it takes a major disaster, such as a hotel 
or night-club or circus fire, to focus the 
spotlight of public attention on the dangers 
of flammable textiles and fabrics. On these, 
the report of the President's conference says: 

“Plammable draperies, decorations, uphol- 
stering, rugs, and bedding were said to have 
contributed significantly to the spread of fire 
and mounting loss of life in those struc- 
tures. Combustible decorative trim, al- 
though part of the building structure, never- 
theless falls in the same category. 

“Consideration should be given to the 
flameproofing of flammable fabrics, decora- 
tions, draperies, and clothing, or avoiding 
the use of such flammable materials when 
possible in buildings where the public is 
admitted, such as hospitals, hotels, theaters, 
auditoriums, restaurants, and night clubs.” 

This is not the first time that this mat- 
ter has been called to our attention by 
experts. Last summer the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, meeting in New York, 
termed the United States “the world’s No. 1 
firetrap,” and pointed out that within a 
year 11,000 lives would be lost in fires, and 
that property damage would amount to 
$600,000,000. 

In March of this year, Life magazine pre- 
sented a study on this very subject. It re- 
called the narrow escape from death of a 
New York girl whose flowing tulle dress 
ignited when she merely danced over a ciga- 
rette carelessly tossed on the floor. Life con- 
ducted experiments, and dressed a manikin 
in yards of gauzy rayon net, long a favorite 
party-dress fabric. When a burning match 
was touched to the skirt the dress exploded 
into flames, and in 14 seconds the dummy 
was reduced to a smoking, sizzling ruin. 
Right here in the District of Columbia, as 
well as in New Jersey and every part of the 
country, this horrible accident has occurred, 
not to dummies, but to human beings. 

When I introduced H. R. 505 last January 
I received a message which typifies the call 
tkat is being made on Congress. This tele- 
gram is from a constituent of mine, Irving 
Sukinik, of Passaic, N. J., and it says: 

“We lost our little boy last June through 
one of the cowboy suits that you are trying 
to outlaw. We thank you for your efforts to 
spare other parents the pain that we en- 
dured. If I can do anything in any way to 
further the bill, please let me know.” 

Is Congress ready to move to spare other 
parents such pain? Are we ready to do our 
part to combat death by burning in the 
United States? Or are we to yield to the 
temporizers who see the loss of profits in 
remedial legislation? No real American 
would ever approve clothing an infant with 
&@ garment that could in seconds make that 
infant a human torch. “Theirs not to rea- 
son why, theirs but to burn and die?” Never. 
Congress will not fail America’s boys and 
girls. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Interborough Dinner at 


Penndel, Pa. % 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN S 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by me at an interborough din- 
ner held at Penndel, Bucks County, Pa., 
sponsored by the Associated Business- 
men of Penndel, Langhorne Lions Club, 
and the American Legion, on December 
27, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bucks County can point with the greatest 
pride to the brilliant record of its historic 

st. 

Here William Penn established one of the 
three original counties when he laid the 
foundation for the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Here the Quaker founder of our State built 
his country home overlooking the broad 
waters of the Delaware River. 

Today Pennsbury Manor, happily restored, 
stands as a shrine of patriotic inspiration. 
It recalls the illustrious achievements of 
William Penn in the advancement of polit- 
ical and religious liberty and freedom of 
the individual. 

Here in Bucks County you have Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, a memorial to the 
military genius of General Washington in 
crossing the icy Delaware with his Con- 
tinental Army to gain one of the notable 
victories of the Revolution. 

Throughout its history Bucks County has 
been a stronghold of patriotic Americanism. 
Its fine citizens have contributed generously 
to the growth of our State and Nation in 
industry and agriculture, as well as cultural 
and spiritual enrichment. 

I cannot speak to a Bucks County audi- 
ence without paying tribute to one of your 
outstanding citizens who has given a life- 
time of sincere and unselfish service in the 
cause of good government. 

I refer, of course, to that great patriot 
and distinguished American, the Hon. Joseph 
R. Grundy. 

I count myself most fortunate to have had 
the pleasure and the benefit of his friend- 
ship over the years. 

There have been times in the tide of polit- 
ical affairs when we were not in agreement. 
There have been times when we found our- 
selves on opposite sides of a hard-fought 
contest. 

But never, not in one single instance, 
have I had reason to doubt the integrity 
or sincerity of Senator Grundy. 

On every occasion I was absolutely cer- 
tain that his position was dictated by no 
other motive except that, which in his judg- 
ment, was for the benefit of the people of 
Pennsylvania and the United States. 

Throughout his long lifetime Senator 
Grundy has been a strong and stalwart 
fighter for principle, for honor, and decency. 
He has battled vigorously to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the State and Na- 
tion. He has never sought public acclaim 
although no one is more deserving of our 
praise and gratitude. He is a real American. 

In referring to the rich historic past of 
Bucks County, I am not unmindful of the 
tremendous industrial transformation now 
underway. 

It is perhaps without parallel in the his- 
tory of American private enterprise. 

The giant undertaking represented by the 
Fairless Works of the United States Steel 
Corp., and the many other industries that 
have come into Bucks County, are indicative 
of the strength of our country. 

They prove our readiness to defend and 
support our liberties and the American way 
of life against any force, at home or abroad. 

Their true goal is production for peace— 
to help all mankind toward a better world of 
freedom, as ordained by God. 

It takes great production to make a na- 
tion strong and a people cannot be free un- 
less they are strong. 
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Great production cannot be achieved 
where the people depend upon a paternalis- 
tic government. 

Neither can great production be achieved 
where freedom of the individual is restricted 
by government. 

With the great industrial development 
here in Bucks County you are facing a trial 
of strength. You are confronted by many 
dificult problems. 

Increasing population creates the need for 
expanded and more costly functions to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the people. 
You will need new homes, new highways 
and streets, new water service, new schools 
and hospitals, new public utilities, and all 
other facilities which are essential to the 
well-being of the citizens. 

That is a big program. It will take the 
highest courage to attack these problems 
with initiative, self-reliance, and sacrifice. 

But I am sure Bucks County has the spirit 
of independence and the courage to assume 
these obligations through private enterprise, 
without going hat in hand to Washington 
for a hand-out. 

I am sure Bucks County will meet its re- 
sponsibilities in the traditional American 
way, without surrendering control of its own 
affairs to Federal Government restriction or 
regulation. 

I am happy to be here at this most beauti- 
ful season of the year. 

Christmas brings to all of us a rebirth of 
faith and hope. 

To all men of good will it brings solemn 
rededication to the teachings of the Prince 
of Peace. It inspires more fervent prayer 
for the fulfillment of the divine promise of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. 

We share the joys of Christmas with the 
unfortunate and try to make their lives more 
cheerful. 

We think of our boys who serve the cause 
of freedom in Korea and pray for their safe 
and speedy return to their homes and their 
loved ones. 

At Christmastime the hope for peace pre- 
vails all over the world where men put God 
above material gain. If we could have that 
feeling the year around there would be great- 
er progress toward permanent peace and the 
time when we could beat the implements of 
war into the tools of peace. 

In this beautiful Christmas season our 
thoughts reach out toward the ideas of the 
Man of Galilee. He loved everyone—white 
or black, Jew or Gentile. He always taught 
love against hate. 

Let us for a moment consider the confused 
and troubled state of the world today. 

The Communists of godless Russia are pro- 
pounding an ideology which would destroy 
religion and all moral teachings. It would 
wipe our human freedom and all the spiritual 
values that have been created over the cen- 
turies by western civilization. 

It is based on a philosophy of hate and 
envy advocated by Karl Marx a hundred 
years ago. His aim was to array one class 
against the other. He inaugurated the po- 
litical trickery of inflaming the have-nots 
against the haves. 

The time has really come when the world 
must choose between the poisonous doctrine 
of Karl Marx and the love of Christ. 

If we follow Karl Marx we shall have 
slavery. 

If we follow the teachings of Him whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas we shall 
have freedom. 

In this important pericd in our history 
we must not forget that our fathers crossed 
the Atlantic in search of freedom and cp- 
portunity. 

They knew that freedom of the individual 
fs God's greatest gift to mankind. They knew 
that government does not give freedcm but 
that government can become oppressive and 
can deny freedom. 
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The founders of our Republic were strong 
men. They were brave men but they 
acknowledged themselves dependent upon 
God. 

They put sound religious principles into 
government. 

William Penn, the founder of our great 
Commonwealth said “If we are not governed 
by God we will be ruled by tyrants.” 

Our forefathers, because of their deep re- 
ligious convictions, had spiritual power. 
Russia is dependent upon material might 
alone. If our moral fabric is strong enough 
we will have the spiritual strength to defeat 
the material power of the Communists. 

In a few weeks the critical national elec- 
tion of 1952 will begin to occupy the serious 
attention of Americans. 

Next year’s election is important not only 
to the people of the United States but to all 
the world. 

The American people want to do their full 
share in improving the world and in pre- 
serving the liberties of free people against 
aggression and tyranny. 

We must, therefore, in the election of 1952, 
determine the course we will take to make 
our country sound, strong, and solvent. 

It seems to me that while economic sta- 
bility, military strength, world policies and 
mutual defense alliances must be discussed 
during the campaign, the paramount issue 
for 1952 is morality in government. 

The moral fabric of our country must be 
strengthened. We must return to the high 
ethical and spiritual standards which guided 
America to its place of prestige and power in 
the world. 

The fighting spirit of our decent citizen- 
ship must be aroused to drive out the 
grafters. The criminal dealers in influence, 
the bribe takers, and all other rascals, high 
or low, who use public office as a road to 
easy wealth, must be brought to the bar of 
justice. Nothing in American life is more 
important than the moral and spiritual 
standards by which we live. 

Corruption in government always results 
in a breakdown of the moral character of 
the people. When the leaders of our Gov- 
ernment conceal, protect, and condone 
wrongdoing, the situation calls for major 
surgery. In the clash between right and 
wrong there is no middle ground. There 
can be no compromise. If America is to 
maintain its proud place in the world, morale 
ity must always guide us in business, indus- 
try, labor relations, politics, in the domestic 
affairs of our Government, and in our deal- 
ings with other nations. 

Now please bear in mind that I am not 
suggesting that you favor or support any 
particular candidate. But I tell you very 
frankly that in my opinion, it will take a 
new broom to sweep the Government clean. 

The candidates deserving of our support 
should be willing and qualified to lead an 
aroused electorate until every semblance of 
moral degeneracy is removed from public 
life. 

They should be willing to give us governe 
ment at a cost we can afford. 

They should be strong enough to stand 
firm against the wails and the criticism of 
those seeking special privilege and selfish 
advantage—no matter whether the demands 
come from capital, labor, business or indus- 
try. 

They should have unquestioned loyalty 
and devotion to the Constitution and should 
be true to its principles in the conduct of 
the Government. 

They should be willing to preserve in- 
violate the freedom of the individual, even 
at the sacrifice of personal popularity. 

They should be strong enough to ignore 
skillfully prepared propaganda and estab- 
lish a foreign policy that will insure an hon- 
orable and lasting peace. 

I have tried to impress upon you that the 
great moral issue in the coming campaign 


is honesty in government against dishonesty. a 


At the same time it is important to con- 
sider the vast expansion in the size and cost 
of government at every level, Federal, State, 
and local. 

The people are demanding more services, 
particularly at the Federal level. 

Thirty years ago 65 percent of the cost of 
government was at the State and local level, 
while 35 percent was spent by the Federal 
Government. Today that has been reversed 
through centralization of functions at Wash- 
ington. The Federal Government now 
spends 76 percent of all the taxes collected 
from the people, while State and local gov- 
ernment spends only 24 percent. 

The cost of the Federal Government in the 
144 years from Washington to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was $112,000,000,000. In the 12 
years of the Roosevelt administration the 
Federal Government spent $356,000,000,000. 
The Truman administration, in 7 years, will 
spend $352,000,000,000, and by the end of 
its present term will have passed the Roose- 
velt record. 

At the beginning of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration the Federal Government had less 
than 600,000 civilian employees on the pay 
roll. Today the number of persons working 
for Uncle Sam is about 2,500,000. 

When President Harding took office the 
operation of the White House cost $330,000 
a year. It now costs two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars a year. President Harding had 
31 employees in the White House against 293 
today. 

Twenty years ago the national debt was 
$21,000,000,000. It will be $263,000,000,000 
by next June. 

Unless our present course is checked and 
reversed, the continuing huge Federal spend- 
ing, high taxes, unbalanced budgets, and 
heavy debt will destroy the United States. 
Strong as we are, our economy will not sus- 
tain the burdens placed upon it by the 
reckless and unrestrained demands for big- 
ger and bigger spending. 

Every American should be a self-disciplined 
American. That means he should be willing 
to obey the laws of Godand man. He should 
consider himself a watchman on the ram- 
parts of freedom, guarding against any dan- 
ger to the s:rength of our way of life. 

Keeping in mind always that our Nation 
was founded upon faith in God, let us re- 
solve to live at peace with each other, in 
righteousness, tolerance, and good will, do- 
ing our full duty as Americans, 


Inflammable Play Suits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS? 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD % 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include the following extension of 
remarks made by me on June 27, 1946: 

INFLAMMABLE PLay Sv!tTs 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Gorpon Can- 
FIELD, of New Jersey, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Thursday, June 27, 1946) 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, inflammable 
cowboy suits worn by little children have 
caused death and injury in the Passaic, N. J., 
area, and again there is asked the question 
why the Congress permits the shipment in 
interstate commerce of such dangerous fab- 
rics. 

When several tragedies occurred last year, 
bills were introduced and hearings were held 
by a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
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Was reported that action failed because 
spokesmen for several industrial and research 
groups could not agree on a formula to de- 
termine inflammability. 

I believe the United States Bureau of 
Standards will be able to present a workable 
formula, and most certainly we cannot af- 
ford to delay further congressional action to 
stop traffic in quick-burning suits that so 
soon develop into human bonfires. Christ- 
mas is not so far away, and the innocent 
young Lone Rangers and Gene Autrys of 
America have a right to see this nefarious 
business stopped right at the source. 

Last week the Eastern Association of Fire 
Chiefs, meeting in New York, heard the re- 
port that the United States is the No. 1 fire- 
trap of the world. It might be well for 
the Congress, while ruling out inflammable 
textile fabrics, to probe also the fire threat 
poised by dangerous toys and other articles. 


Ideology Conflict Dominant Theme in 
Global Politics A 
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OF GEORGIA \ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpt from the 
Atlanta Journal: 


[From the Atlanta Journal of January 7, 
1952] 


Our Wortp Topay—IpEoLocy CoNFLICT 
DOMINANT THEME IN GLOBAL POLITICS 


(By Lt. C. J. Smith, Jr., U. S. N. R., University 
of Georgia instructor in history) 


The dominant theme of world politics to- 
day is the conflict between the bloc of demo- 
cratic nations led by the United States and 
the bloc of Communist-dominated nations 
led by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the name now assumed by the Russian 
Empire. This conflict is more than just 
another struggle between great powers; it 
is an ideological conflict. This means that 
the outcome of the conflict will not only 
establish one or the other blocs of powers 
as the more powerful militarily; it will also 
determine whether democracy or communism 
is to be the ideal pursued by all mankind. 

Great improvements in communications 
over the last century have drawn all parts 
of the world together as never before. As 
this has happened, there has been a tendency 
for all nations to adopt, to a greater or 
less degree, the ideas and the standards of 
living which have been developed in western 
Europe during the last 500 years. By uni- 
versal consent, most of the basic elements 
of west European civilization are recognized 
as the most advanced, even though the an- 
cient cradle of that civilization, western 
Europe, has been so thoroughly wrecked in 
two World Wars. Both the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. are children of west 
European civilization, representing two dif- 
fering ideologies produced by it. 

In the war in Korea, though the Chinese 
and North Koreans have been technicaliy 
the enemy, the real enemy has been the 
U. S. S. R. Through the agency of its 
armed forces and the international Com- 
munist movement, the U. S. S. R. has turned 
the Chinest and North Koreans into ene- 
mies of democracy, by capturing control of 
their governments in the confusion fol- 
lowing World War II. On the other side 
of the world, in eastern Europe, the U.S. S. R. 
has also captured control of Poland, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. These countries are called the 
satellites of Russia. Yugoslavia was once 
a satellite, but under Tito, her native Com- 
munist dictator, has escaped Russian con- 
trol. Greece escaped satellite status only 
with American aid, but Eastern Germany is 
being turned into another Russian satellite, 
In the new nations of southeastern Asia— 
Indochina (Vietnam), Burma, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, and Indonesia—Communists 
are now waging civil wars, under Russian 
inspiration, to overthrow existing govern- 
ments and seize power. 

Thus, the cold war exists on many fronts, 
Many of its issues can be understood only 
by an understanding of Russia and the Rus- 
sians. In some respects, the Russians are 
a talented people. A thousand years ago, 
they occupied only a small part of their vast 
country. Gradually, by a pioneering process 
similar to that in American history, they 
pushed eastward 5,000 miles from the Baltic 
and Black Seas to the Pacific Ocean. In 
the Middle Ages they created new artistic 
forms in painting and architecture. After 
1800, they produced music and literature 
as great as any produced in western Europe. 

In many more respects, however, the Rus- 
sians have been backward. Partly this is 
because they once lay on the border of 
Europe and Asia, and had to defend them- 
selves constantly against savage attacks by 
Asiatic peoples. Mostly, however, their back- 
wardness has been the result of relative iso- 
lation from the centers of civilization. Be- 
cause sea communications were easier than 
land communications until very recently, 
America has been closer to the center of 
civilization than has Russia. Hence, America 
has progressed far more rapidly in the last 
500 years than Russia has in the last 1,000, 

More than in any other respect, Russians 
have been backward in the development of 
a free political and sociab system. While in 
western Europe and America the masses of 
the people were escaping the feudal system 
and setting up parliaments and legislatures, 
the Russian masses were being reduced to 
flavery under an autocratic government, 
This trend was not reversed until 1861, when 
90 percent of the Russian people were lib- 
erated from personal slavery. 

Even after the liberation, however, Russia 
had an autocratic government, and not until 
1906 were the people allowed any voice in 
making the laws. The result of this was 
the development of violent revolutionary 
parties in the country; one of these was the 
Communist Party. 

Communism grew out of the teachings of 
a German, Karl Marx, who lived about 100 
years ago. Marx preached class war, and 
his theories were never fully accepted in 
Europe, and hardly at all in America. In 
Russia, however, a revolutionary leader, 
Lenin, was able to establish a Communist 
government in the chaos of World War I, 
Lenin made himself dictator, and began poli- 
cies which were carried on by Stalin after 
Lenin cied in 1924. 

Lenin and Stalin claimed to work for the 
welfare of the people of Russia. However, 
they not only deprived them of the right 
to govern themselves, but created a secret 
police, which murdered many thousands of 
people, and carried millions of others away 
to slave labor camps. The Russians were 
deprived of the right to express themselves 
freely, even in their music, art, literature 
and science. All businesses and industries 
were made the property of the state, and 
people made to work in them for long hours 
at very low salaries. Land was taken away 
from the farmers, who were forced to work 
on it for the benefit of the state. 

To be sure, illiteracy was eliminated, and 
Russia was made a powerful industrial coun- 
try. However, Russians were forbidden to 
have contacts with the outside world, and 
were allowed to read and hear only what the 
government wished. The products of Rus- 


sian industry were used, not to raise the 
Russian standard of living, but to build a 
great military machine. 

In 1939 and 1940, Stalin was allied to 
Hitler, and seized the lands of six neighbor- 
ing countries. Later, he fought against 
Hitler, but only because he had no choice. 
Since Hitler died in 1945, Stalin has become 
an even worse enemy of democracy than 
was the Nazi dictator. There can be no 
doubt that the future of the world will be 
determined by his present conflict with the 
United States. 


Recall of Veterans 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Ruark, internationally known 
columnist, has expressed my views much 
better than I could. I am not a news- 
paperman. 

I hope other columnists will see fit 
to delve into the Reserve problem, as 
the reservists’ problem deserves more at- 
tention than it has been given. 

Thank you, Mr. Ruark, for helping 
carry the ball. 


SET-UP ON RECALL OF VETERANS Is A SNEAKY 
BusINESS 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


New York, January 15.—We note that the 
Messrs. Jerry Coleman, Theotiore Williams, 
and some other baseball players are being 
fetched back into the Armed Forces for a 
second stint, and presume that at this time 
the likes of Glenn Davis and the other alumni 
of bitter war on Military Academy gridirons 
are still free to sweat for civilian money. 

We will inspect the hardship case of Mas- 
ter Coleman, a second baseman for the New 
York Yankees who flew 56 Pacific strikes in 
dive-bombers and who accrued two DFC’s 
and a handful of air medals during World 
War II. Coleman is married, with one kid 
abroad and another in hailing distance. He 
has been summoned back by the Marines 
for a physical examination and 17 months’ 
active duty. 

Brother Williams, pushing 34, put in three 
honorable war years as a flying instructor. 
He, too, is married, with family. A 2-year 
interruption in his profession kills him as 
an active player. This would be the second 
time military interference has halted a ca- 
reer. The first time was justifiable—we were 
broadly at war, and everybody went. 

I touched some before on small men, of 
small income, who were being hailed back as 
retreads, and who were placed in desperate 
financial stress and subject to potential fam- 
ily wreckage as a result. The bigger guys 
rate no less sympathy—a man like Ted Wil- 
liams must compress a life’s wages into a 
decade, or so. And although Williams has 
been paid hugely, he has-.kept a pittance, 
because no recognition of short-earning span 
is made by income-tax enforcement. In 
some ways a second call to arms is rougher on 
a@ man like Williams or Coleman than on you 
and me, who have a lifetime in which to 
spread out earning power. 

I challenge the moral legality of dragging 
back a member of an unorganized reserve to 
quit his livelihood and family for further 
service while no state of national emergency 
exists. The war in Korea, by President Tru- 
man’s Own words is not a war, but a “United 
Nations police action.” Congress did not de- 
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clare it a war; Truman put us in it arbitrarily. 
Whether a free citizen can be forced to serve 
on a global police force is still somewhat 
open to question—especially if he has worked 
honorably in a war a few years back. 

It is ridiculous to assert that the know- 
how of most reservists is vital today, espe- 
cially in aviation. With the advent of all 
sorts of new devices for war, especially jet 
planes and fresh ordnance, the old-timer is 
considerably outdated. Rusty oldsters with 
bitterness and undue caution ingrained in 
their spirits make lousy military men. 
Especially do they make lousy fliers. 

An active reservist or a National Guard 
man rates his recall, because he signed on in 
the postwar with that eventuality specified. 
But the Navy and Marines, in many cases— 
in a majority of officer cases, I should say— 
merely took the men off active duty and 
placed them in an inactive status. They 
were not told it was possible to resign, and 
later, the right of resignation was with- 
drawn. It was a sneaky business, all the 
way, and it reflects no credit on a service to 
activate “old” men today when the woods are 
full of young'uns. 


Low Standard of Public Morals 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 7, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Bernard M. Baruch, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and Philip Murray to bring our 
Nation back from the low standard of 
morals to which it has fallen. 


FAITH IN Gop AND INSISTENCE UPON THE RIGHT 
EMPHASIZED 


(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions by Bernard M. Baruch, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Philip Murray, and Dr. Alfred Whitney Gris- 
wold to the Globe-Democrat’s symposium on 
public morals:) 

Mr. E. LANSING Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: Answering your question, 
“What can be done and is being done to bring 
the Nation back from the low standards of 
morals to which it has fallen,” everyone 
knows what should be done. We have got to 
stop doing the things which are not right. 
No one has enumerated them better than you 
in your editorial. 

You ask, “What is being done to bring the 
Nation back?” Very little, except conversa- 
tion. The people who offend are soon for- 
given their offenses, which are soon forgotten. 
Perhaps this country may have to be scourged 
back to where it started under our fore- 
fathers. 

The greatest difficulty about that is that 
the only scourge we see is communism, 
which would be utter destruction. But de- 
struction is surely coming to this Nation 
unless we stop the things referred to in your 
editorial. 

I think the schools and colleges teach bad 
economics, morals, and ethics and, indeed, 
bad logic. They do not bear down hard 
enough upon the fact that human relation- 
ships depend upon an observance of the 
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Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. The difficulties of educational in- 
stitutions are increased frequently by laxity 
in the home. 

I have seen lots of people advance to tem- 
porary high position and feel that they had 
gained nothing. 

I often recall two things my father told 
me: 

Don't practice medicine for a living. Never 
do anything except for the joy of doing it. 
Never expect gratitude and you will never 
be a disappointed man. 

Then on my twenty-first birthday, he sent 
me a photograph of himself on which he 
wrote: “Let unswerving integrity ever be 
your watchword.” 

I can think of nothing better in the cir- 
cumstances than for each one to remember, 
“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his Own soul?” 

The way to correct most of the present- 
day conditions is to remember the right 
thing and not the expedient thing on elec- 
tion day. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bernarp M. Barucn. 


Dear Mr. Ray: Your letter has been re- 
ceived and I appreciate your advising me of 
your symposium regarding what is neces- 
sary to bring the Nation back to a higher 
moral plane. 

I feel we must return to that reliance upon 
divine guidance which was such an essential 
part of the philosophy of the founding 
fathers. We must repudiate the false, ma- 
terialistic standards which are all too preva- 
lent in our own society and which are epit- 
omized by the atheistic ideology of commu- 
nism. 

There are many, particularly in the pul- 
pits throughout the Nation, who are doing 
their utmost on an individual basis. A ccn- 
certed unified campaign in this direction 
which will reach others than those who are 


faithful church-goers, however, seems essen- © 


tial if we are to put across this thought to 
those who are most in need of it. I believe 
that newspapers such as yours might play 
& most worth-while part in such a campaign. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. Epcar Hoover. 

Dear Mr. Ray: The CIO stands unalter- 
ably opposed to corruption whether it be in 
government, in industry, or in the labor 
movement itself. 

Our position in this matter was made 
clear at the recent CIO convention in New 
York when, for the first time in American 
trade history, a resolution on ethical prac- 
tices was unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates. 

The CIO calls on other elements in our 
American society to join us with equal vigor 
in exposing racketeering or dishonesty wher- 
ever it may appear. 

Americans have long prided themselves 
that our democratic institutions were estab- 
lished on the principle of honesty. We have 
looked upon high ethical standards as essen- 
tial to our way of life, to the improvement 
of our society, and to the welfare of our 
people. 

Quite naturally, we are interested in con- 
stantly improving the moral standards of the 
Nation. The CIO knows something about 
moral courage. We have purged from our 
ranks 11 Communist-dominated unions with 
a membership of almost 1,000,000. We are 
equally aevoted to a policy of stamping out 
any infiltration which may develop from 
criminal or racketeering elements anxious to 
prey upon our members, 

We in the CIO do not approach the prob- 
lem in a hysterical manner; we prefer to 
deal with it logically and practically, keep- 
ing in mind the following facts: 


Each dishonest or unethical act by any 
public servant deprives other Americans of 
fundamental rights, of property, of due proc- 
ess, and of confidence in their Government. 

Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics 
in industry results inevitably in weakening 
of the moral fibers of our economic system. 

Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics 
in the labor movement deprives workers of 
their right to honest, decent, democratic 
trade-unionism, solely devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the social welfare and economic 
well-being of American workers. 

If every element in our society will main- 
tain constant vigilance against dishonest and 
unethical practices, the people of this coun- 
try will have scored a major victory in behalf 
of democracy and against the weakening of 
moral standards that can serve as an ally to 
the sinister forces of subversion and aggres- 
sion. 

In the meantime, we in the CIO are deter- 
mined that our organization will remain 
clean, decent, and honest. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
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Mr. SMITF of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including a radio broadcast by Mr. 
Walter Trohan, of the Chicago Tribune, 
which was presented on December 29, 
1951, from Washington, D. C.: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, to- 
night we are about to pass another milestone 
of history. The year 1951 is disappearing 
down corridors of time. We look with ex- 
pectancy toward 1952, hoping that it will 
bring us peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
To mark the passing of the year I am going 
to read you a news story. I am reading this 
story because I consider it the most un- 
usual news story of the year and, at the same 
time, the best summary of the year in Wash- 
ington in its more lurid aspects. The story 
is unusual because it is in the form of a 
poem. Possibly it contains more truth 
than poetry, although President Truman 
might not agree with this statement. The 
fact that he would not agree should add 
merit to the composition. 

The poem is an epic on Washington cor- 
ruption entitled “Santa Claus in Stripes.” 
It is by your old friend, Arthur Sears Hen- 
ning. He was a welcome guest in your homes 
for many years on the Saturday evening 
quarter hour we now celebrate. I know that 
you held him in warm affection, an affection 
which he deserves. I know of no one more 
kind, gentle, friendly, and considerate than 
Arthur Sears Henning. Few can approach 
him in learning, ability, and loyal service. 

I find my heart full on this subject. I 
have known Arthur Sears Henning for 20 of 
his 52 years on the Tribune. Seventeen of 
those years I worked under him. Never in 
those years did we exchange a cross word. 
Never in those 17 years did I ever see him do 
or write anything unbefitting a gentleman. 
Three years ago he turned over to me the 
bureau which he had largely fashioned out of 
his great store of integrity. Eight months 
ago he turned over his quarter of an hour 
with you. While I have this great well of 
affection toward him, I do not read his news 
story in the form of a poem out of that af- 
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fection. 


I read it because it gives the finest 
picture of the incredible story of the past 12 


months that I have seen. The news story 
poem is a parody of The Night Before Christ- 
mas. I now give you Arthur Sears Henning’s 
Santa Clause in Stripes: 


“Twas the night before Christmas in Wash- 
ington’'s town; 
Many creatures were stirring of doubtful 


renown. 

Subpenas were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hope that the tax-fixer soon would be 
there. 

The burocrats’ wives were tucked snug in 
their beds, 


While visions of mink coats danced thru 
their heads. 

Taxpayers sans pull and morally clean 

Had just settled down at their video screen, 

When up in the Congress arose such a 


clatter 

They leaped to their feet to see what was 
the matter. 

The spotlight was turned on a scene of con- 
fusion: 

Bribers, bribe-takers, graft, spoils in pro- 
fusion. 

“And there in the midst of the turmoil and 
fury 

Was a bandwagon drawn by eight mules of 
Missouri, 


With a c~iver in stripes like a wraith of the 


past; 

One knew at a glance it was boss Pender- 
gast— 

Proved when for his secret inquisitors 
pressed, 

“We feed ‘em and vote ‘em,’ he blandly con- 
fessed. 

His mules, how he drove them and whipped 
them and swore 

And called them by name just as of yore: 

‘Now, Harry, McGrath, and McKinney, don't 
dawdle, 

‘On Finnegan, Oliphant, Vaughan, Boyle, 
and Caudle!’ 


“Now up to the roof the Missouri mules flew 

With the bandwagon, gifts and Pendergast 
too. 

While the new and fair dealers were thirst- 
ing for cash 

Down the chimney boss Pendergast came 
in a flash. 


“H> was tastefully dressed in stripes running 
around 

And sported a number, black on a pale 
ground. 

A bundle of gifts he unslung from his back 

And grinned as he opened and emptied his 


pack; 

Presents for tax-fixing, contracts, and 
lending, 

Quashing indictments and upping the 


spending, 

Pardons, paroles, duces tecums, and waivers, 

Inside tips, influence, various favors. 

Mink coats for the wives of Young, Caudle, 
et al. 

Of the powers that be in the Fair Deal 
cabal; 

Home freezers for Truman and Vaughan, 
it’s no rumor, 

For favors desired by a thankful perfumer; 

Profits on deals, unearned increment— 

McKinney's was sixty-eight hundred per- 
cent; 

For Truman’s Don Dawson free board, 
swank and balmy: 

For wangling a loan for a hotel in Miami; 

Retainers for lawyers who lightened the 
rigors 

Of strict law enforcement; minim fees in 
five figures, 

Or to Tom Clark's and Truman's friends— 
what do you think 

Was paid them to spring Capone’s mob from 
the clink? 
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“The boss ended up in a manner climactic 
In a speech to his minions, profoundly 
didactic; 
‘If you find yourselves threatened with 
rrison or fine, 
‘Call the charges red herring, all asinine. 
‘Shake iown the taxpayers, temper the laws 
‘To grateful offenders and charge plenty 
because 
‘While the full spoils of office are justly your 
due, 
“The jig may be up in fifty-two.’ 


“Then laying his finger aside of his nose, 
With a me.ningful nod up the chimney he 
rose 
And was heard to exclaim, with a wink and 
a@ leer, 
‘Merry Christmas, taxpayers, and happy New 
Year” 


And now from poetry let’s take a look at 
the scandal record of this administration. 
Most of these have come in 1951. Democrats 
will try to tell you that the administration 
of Warren Harding was the most notorious 
era of corruption in Government in Ameri- 
can history. The crooks and fixers in the 
Harding era were only pikers. Less than a@ 
dozen were turned up in that era. 

Today, convicts, fixers, influence peddlers, 
bribe takers, gift anglers, and the rest 
are turning up by the scores and into the 
hundreds. To begin with, the scandals of 
the Truman administration involve one 
murder—the slaying of Charles Binaggio, 
Kansas City gangster underneath a photo- 
graph of our Harry in a Kansas City ward 
headquarters. Binaggio and his hoodlums 
were involved in election and other scandals 
connected with the administration. 

Two men have committed suicide. A New 
York tax agent ended his life with a shot- 
gun blast. Another Federal tax man shot 
himself fatally near Media, Pa. 

Eighteen men have been convicted and 
gone to jail. This includes three Members 
of Congress—one Democrat and two Repub- 
licans. Others convicted include nine tax 
agents, two pro-Truman Democrats involved 
in the Mississippi job-selling scandal, one 
postal employee, one White House intimate, 
one protege of Chief Jistice Vinson snd 
Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, and 1 
Army officer. The White House intimate is 
John Maragon, the Kansas City bootblack, 
who was tripped up in the 5-percent in- 
fluence scandal. The protege of the Su- 
preme Court Justices is Edward F. Pichard, 
who went to jail in Kentucky for ballot-box 
stuffing. His sentence was commuted by 
President Truman as a Christmas present a 
year ago. 

Twenty-six persons are under indictment. 
These are 10 Internal Revenue employees, 
10 pro-Truman Democrats in Mississippi, 4 
persons involved in the RFC influence scan- 
dals, 1 influence peddler, ani 1 Air Force 
procurement officer. 

Representative Irvinc, Democrat of Mis- 
souri, was under indictment for violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act, but he was freed 
on all counts during the week. He was 
charged with misuse of union funds in his 
campaign for election to Congress in 1948. 

One hundred and thirty-eight persons have 
been ousted as a result of scandals. These 
include 113 employees of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, 17 Army signal corps employees, 
4 RFC officials, 1 draft board chairman, 1 De- 
partment of Agriculture official, 1 Federal 
housing official and 1 Department of Justice 
official—the famous T. Lamar Caudle of the 
now famous southern accent. 

There have been 11 resignations under fire. 
Four of these were of top officials in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. George J. 
Schoeneman, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue; Daniel A. Bolich, Assistant Commision- 
er, Carroll E. Mealey, Deputy Commissioner, 
and Charles Oliphant, general counsel of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, all resigned be- 
fore they could be asked to do so. William J. 
Boyle, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, quit under fire in the RFC scan- 
dal. Lauretta Young, a White House ste- 
nographer, resigned over acceptance of a 
pastel mink coat. David Niler, White House 
Administrative Assistant, resigned just be- 
fore the internal revenue scandal involved 
his intimate friend Boston's tax collector, 
Delaney, who is under indictment. 

Seven White House persons have been in- 
volved in scandals. Major General Vaughan 
is remembered for accepting and distribut- 
ing deep freezers. He took one into his own 
home and sent others to Mrs. Truman and 
Chief Justice Vinson, no less. White House 
physician Graham was found dealing in the 
grain market on information secured by vir- 
tue of his connections with the administra- 
tion. White House Secretary Matt Connelly 
accepted gifts from persons seeking influence. 
White House Administrative Assistant Daw- 
so.. accepted board and lodging from an RFC 
borrower. So did Charles Maylon, a White 
House counsel. And Mrs. Young took a mink 
coat. Niles was found to be linked to the 
internal revenue collector in Boston. 

All in all the scandals have touched 29 of 
the Missouri gang. One, as you know, was 
murdered. One is in jail. Three are under 
indictment. Four have been fired, and 23 
have been named in various connections 
with the scandalous parade. 

Never once has Harry Truman put any of 
his Missouri pals or his White House staff 
on the spot publicly when they have been 
found wanting. Instead he labeled the RFC 
scandals as asinine. And he told us that his 
administration was made up of honorable 
men. And remember—this list is merely of 
scandals. It does not cover the Communist 
spies and traitors our Harry calls “red her- 
rings.” Nor does it include more than 100 
sex perverts fired from the State Department. 

Harry Truman's military aide, touched by 
the tar of scandal himself, callously remark- 
ed in the midst of the searing exposures: “If 
you can’t stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen.” 

It's up to us to make 1952 a Happy New 
Year by sweeping them out of the kitchen 
into the gutter wikere they belong. 

WALTER TROHAN. 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing outstanding editorial from the 
Syracuse. Post Standard of January 13, 
1952, one of the leading newspapers in 
my district. Some time ago I publicly 
endorsed General Eisenhower as my 
choice for the Republican nomination 
for President: 


Tus Is THE MAN 


For the first time since Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Republican Party has the oppor- 
tunity to nominate a candidate of tre- 
mendous popular appeal who, at the same 
time, combines within himself the integrity, 
experience, high moral convictions, and po- 
litical sagacity necessary for the job. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is that man. 
The Post-Standard urges his nomination as 
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Republican candidate for President of the 
United States. In the event of his nomi- 
nation, we shall work to the utmost of our 
ability for his election. 

General Eisenhower's qualifications for the 
most important job in the world are legion. 
He is a man who is universally liked and re- 
spected by everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. His personality has a natural 
warmth and friendliness which instinctively 
instills confidence and respect. 

Eisenhower will, however, be more than a 
popular candidate—he will be a loved and 
respected one. He makes people want to 
vote for him because they deeply and sin- 
cerely believe in him and what he stands for. 

His experience in the past decade of 
world turmoil has been tremendous. He 
organized and led to the heights of victory 
the greatest army in history. His position 
required supreme tact and diplomacy as well 
as military skill. He dealt satisfactorily with 
many nationalities and diverse national in- 
terests from Prime Minister Churchill on 
down. He was not only a tactical genius, 
but an organizational giant as well. 

Following the war, as Supreme Command- 
er, and later as Chief of Staff, he continued 
his brilliant career. It is not always possi- 
ble to be successful in these posts simply 
because one has the authority. It requires 
diplomacy, tact, and consummate skill, all 
of which General Eisenhower had for his 
successful missions. 

After a brief experience as president of 
Columbia University, General Eisenhower is 
now back serving his country’s call as Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers in 
Europe, a task which dwarfs even his pre- 
vious responsibilities. Here, in welding to- 
gether the forces of freedom, he has shown 
all of the attributes of leadership, enthu- 
siasm, idealism, and practical political sagac- 
ity which are so essential in a President. 

The general’s detractors state that it 
would be unwise to nominate a military man. 
We do not concur in this. General Eisen- 
hower cannot be associated with the usual 
concept of a soldier. He is a military man, 
and, as such, he knows the horrors of war 
at first hand. He has seen men fight and 
die. He knows that it is an ugly business. 

But, in the fullest sense, he is more than 
just a military man. Where some try to 
build petty empires for themselves and thus 
bring the Armed Forces in general public 
disrepute, Eisenhower takes the other course. 
His mission, as he sees it, is to make military 
preparations unnecessary and eliminate 
them as soon as possible. 

He is far above a U. S. Grant or even an 
Andrew Jackson. He combines in his per- 
sonality the best attributes of a military man 
tempered with the best attributes of the 
civilian. 

General Eisenhower can win. He has not 
made the deep-seated enmities or the colossal 
mistakes in domestic or foreign polices which 
distinguish many of the major candidates 
in both parties. While his domestic poli- 
cies are not yet widely known, we have every 
confidence that when the people learn how 
he applies the same good reasoning, sound 
common sense and deep-seated moral con- 
victions to them which he has applied to 
his well-known activities, in the interna- 
tional field, they will have the greatest con- 
fidence in him. 

The greatest problem of the Nation in 
the next 4 years is the maintenance of peace. 
Next to this is the maintenance of domestic 
economy. The country cannot have another 
4 years of the tragic internal chaos which 
has particularly marked the recent years of 
the Truman administration, and, at the same 
time, cannot entrust itself, while the greatest 
problem of the Nation remains our inter- 
national policy, to a man like Tarr who has 
been so tragically wrong for so many years, 
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regardless of his questionable later-day con- 
version to a sort of understanding of the 
problem. 

The Rep1blican Party now has the oppor- 
tunity with General Eisenhower to come 
back to power after the long years of drought, 
with a candidate who knows the intricacies 
of foreign policy better than perhaps any 
man alive. At the same time, Le is the pos- 
sessor of qualities of mind and spirit which 
will insure success on the domestic scene. 

A man of unquestionable greatness of 
heart and soul, a consummate soldier and 
administrator, a superb American—the Post- 
Standard heartily indorses Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the Republican nomination 
for President. 








One Boy’s Letters to His Mother 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
> a 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Washington Daily 
News of January 11 comes the following: 


Tuey Gave Jor’s Mepat To His MoTHER— 


“He Never Totp Me He Dipn’r Expect To 
Come Back” 


(By Phil Thomas) 


“He never told me he didn’t expect to come 
back.” 

Mrs. Michael Teti, of 5512 Thirteenth Street 
NW., was talking about her son, Corp. Joseph 
J. Teti, who died in Korea last March from 
battle wounds. 

“I’m not bragging just because he was my 
son,” she said. “But he was a good boy. 
He wrote us about three or four times a week 
from the day he left for Japan in 1948 until 
he died. : 

“He liked Japan, made friends there. His 
letters told of how he had a buddy, a Japa- 
nese boy. My boy and the Japanese boy 
were always together,” Mrs. Teti said. 

At Joe’s request Mrs. Teti sent $40 from the 
money Joe had saved in allotments. Joe 
bought a suit for his Japanese friend. He 
sent his family a picture of the two together, 
with his buddy in the new suit. He felt 
sorry for the Japanese. 

“You just can’t understand how much you 
ha-e to be thankful for. Things are pretty 
bad over here,” he wrote. 

But things got worse for Joe. The North 
Koreans attacked South Korea, and Joe left 
for the front July 7, 1950. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


The letters changed then. They were 
written mostly on small pieces of notebook 
paper. The first ones showed the hopeless- 
ness of the first troops thrown into the 
battle, a bunch of kids dumped into combat 
to slow down the North Korean Army, out- 
numbered, tired, retreating in battle after 
battle. 

“The boys that die over here die for noth- 
ing. That’s my opinion. It wouldn’t be 
so hard if there were no hills, but every 
place you go there is mountain and hill 
> °¢ © every place.” 

The death and fear of battle became an 
every day reality to Joe. 

“We took a hill the other day and lost a 
lot of men. We lost our best lieutenant. It 
was like a nightmare to see your friend get 
hit and killed. I don’t see how we came 
out alive. I sure prayed. 


“We've only got half a company now. 
The Lord is with me.” 
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There was more despair in a later letter: 

“We are a bunch of suckers over here. I 
thought the U. N. was supposed to fight this 
war, but only the United States Army is 
over here. This is a hell of a life.” 

But he wrote about other things, too. He 
asked about his sister Rosalie, 16, and his 
brother Michael, 19. He asked for food and 
clothes. 

“We sent him everything. Once I sent 
him four pairs of gloves. The ones the 
Army gave him weren't warm enough. A 
package of candy cost $7 just for the postage. 


SIT AND CRY 


“A buddy of his who came back said he 
would sit down on the ground and cry be- 
fore he opened the packages we sent him, 
He was always thinking of home.” 

One time he asked Mrs. Teti to send two 
rosaries, “one for my buddy and one for 
me.” 

“He never thought of himself. It was 
always his buddies,” she said. “In one letter 
he told about some cookies we sent. ‘They 
were gone in 15 minutes, Mom,’ he said.” 

But the war went on, and Joe Teti became 
a combat soldier. 

“He was'so devoted to the Blessed Mother 
that he took awful chances. He thought 
he'd never get wounded. Several times he 
almost did. He was a good boy. I saw his 
commanding officer. He said Joe was a good 
soldier.” 

The North Koreans were finally on the run, 
and the American Army, with Joe Teti in the 
vanguard, pushed the enemy. 

“A buddy of mine and myself got two 
North Korean spies. I wanted to shoot the 
SOB's. Later on they got two more and I 
shot the hell out of them.” 

“He was only a boy,” said Mrs. Teti. 

Another letter: 

“Mom, two days ago we made a push up 
the west side. It was a good feeling. You 
ought to see the dead North Koreans. They 
lay along the side of the road, some with a 
leg off, a body half out. And the stink, it 
was awful. But it was good to see it was 
North Koreans.” 

The war for Joe wasn’t all movement, 
though. 

“It's been raining for five days now, and 
it's no fun sleeping in a fox hole when it 
rains. War is one hell of a thing. I sure as 
hell found out what it’s like and I don’t want 
no more of it.” 

Joe got a furlough to Osaka, his old home 
base in Japan. ° 

“He had a girl there, Aiko Wado,” Mrs. 
Teti smiled. “I guess they all do. She is 
Japanese. And she wrote me a letter. She 
said that Joe taught her to write English. 
She is a nurse, and she is pretty.” 

Joe spent $500 on presents for his buddies 
in Korea. It was a welcome change from 
the horror of the fighting, and he wrote 
home: 

“If I die now, I die happy.” 

Then he went back to Korea and the war. 
It wasn’t long before the Tetis got word of 
him from another source. 

A telegram came from the Defense Depart- 
ment. It said Joe was wounded. A letter 
followed, written for Joe by the Red Cross, 
dated March 9, 1951. 

“I am wounded and am in an Army hos- 
pital. I'm doing fine and will be evacuated 
to Japan soon. God bless you, Joe.” 

It happened on the Han River on March 7, 
1951. Joe, with the Sixty-fifth Combat En- 
gineer Battalion of the Twenty-fifth Division, 
was ferrying infantry troops across. He was 
making his last trip when a buddy in another 
boat got hit by small-arms fire. The Chinese 
had complete command of the river with 
automatic and artillery weapons. Joe volun- 
teered to take the other man’s place, and he 
was hit by rifle fire. On March 16 he died of 
wounds in a Korean hospital. 


Joe Teti was buried November 15 in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. He had a big funeral at St. 
Aloysius’ Church. 

Mrs. Teti got a letter from Joe’s girl: 

“I think of Joe every day, and I am very 
lonesome. I still love Joe,” the letter said. 

“Those boys, my son, they’re dying over 
there for nothing,” Mrs. Teti said. “I don't 
know politics. I don’t know nothing about 
all that stuff, but why are we fighting over 
there? What have we got over there? I 
don't know.” 

Yesterday Mrs. Teti went over to Gravelly 
Point to get the Bronze Star Medal that Joe 
won for his heroism in the crossing of the 
Han. Maj. Gen. Thomas W. Herron, com- 
manding general of the Military District of 
Washington, presented the medal. 

“I'm sure you take great pride in your 
son,” he said. “It’s only through the brave 
actions of those men that we have been able 
to stay in Korea.” 

“He was a wonderful boy,” Mrs. Teti said. 


Who does know why our men are dying 
in Korea; why they are being sent by 
the thousands to central Europe; why 
we will be called on to fight for France 
in Indochina; for England in Malaya? 

Why have not we the intelligence and 
courage to get out of it? 





United States and Canada 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN @ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
offered a House concurrent resolution 
for the establishment of a joint congres- 
sional committee to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study in or- 
der to determine whether the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada 
should enter into negotiations with a 
view to establishing a union of the two 
countries into a single national entity. 

The concurrent resolution is as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint congressional commit- 
tee (hereinafter referred to as the “commit- 
tee”), to be composed of five Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate and five Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In 
each instance not mcre than three of the 
Members appointed shall be members of the 
same political party. Vacancies in the mem- 
bership of the committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. The committee shall 
select a chairman and vice chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study in 
order to determine whether the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada should enter 
into negotiations with a view to establish- 
ing a union of the two countries in a single 
national entity. In conducting such inves- 
tigation and study, the committee shall 
give particular attention to (1) the feasie 

bility of such a union at the present time, 
and the wishes of the peoples of the United 
States and Canada with respect thereto, (2) 
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the desirability of such a union in the light 
of hemispheric defense needs and joint eco- 
nomic prosperity, (3) the manner in which, 
and the terms and conditions upon which, 
such union should be established, and (4) 
the payments which should be made to the 
Government of Great Britain in order to 
compensate such government for all rights 
and interests (both tangible and intangible) 
in the Dominion of Canada which it may 
lose as a result of the establishment of such 
union. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress, the results of its investigation 
and study, together with its recommenda- 
tions and any plans or programs for the 
establishment of a union of the United 
States and Canada which it deems appro- 
priate as a basis for legislative action and 
for subsequent negotiations. Any such re- 
port may be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate if the Senate is not in session and 
to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session. Upon the submission of 
such report the committee shall cease to 
exist. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to sit and act dur- 
ing the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
whether or not the Congress or either House 
thereof is in session, has adjourned, or has 
recessed, to hold such hearings, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to take such testi- 
mony, and to have such printing and bind- 
ing done, as it deems advisable. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman or vice chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or vice chairman. 

Sec.5. The members of the committee 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses actually in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
functions vested in the committee, other 
than expenses in connection with meetings 
of the committee held in the District of Co- 
lumbia during such times as the Congress 
is not in session. 

Sec. 6. The committee is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable. 


Mr. Speaker, by a single national en- 
tity is not meant the creation of a new 
nation, but the incorporation of Canada 
into the United States. Whether Can- 
ada would be divided into a group of 
States or would be taken in as a Terri- 
tory would be determined by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The incorporation of Canada as a part 
of our country offers many natural ad- 
vantages, to ourselves as well as to Can- 
ada. To cite a few, the unity of Western 
Hemispheric defense; the natural advan- 
tage of trade and commerce without 
border barriers; the combining of groups 
of people who are closely alined politi- 
cally and from a cultural standpoint. 

There are also practical advantages, 
for inasmuch as the present administra- 
tion has been committed in the past, 
and apparently is still committed to a 
program of upholding England, we could 
offer England cash to bail her out of her 
serious world predicament in exchange 
for the forfeiture of the rights and inter- 
ests she now possesses in Canada. In the 
final price agreed upon with England 
there must be taken into consideration 


the vast amount of money which Eng- 
land borrowed during World War I, the 
lend-lease program for and during World 
War II, the Marshall-plan moneys ex- 
pended, and the money that England is 
going to get from the Democrat admin- 
istration during the present year, and 
the sum of money necessary to put Eng- 
land in a sound financial condition. 
Drawing an analogy from the field of 
business, prudence dictates that in an 
unstable financial situation the sale or 
disposition of part of the assets is a 
means of keeping the business intact, 
and thus, in like manner, England should 
be happy to work out a deal in order to 
temporarily save her decadent empire. 
From the American taxpayers’ angle, 
it is safe to assume that the present 
Democrat administration will give Eng- 
land the money she needs, and by com- 
pleting the proposed deal at least the 
taxpayers will be getting something for 
their money. In previous acquisitions of 
territory, whether by purchase or other- 
wise, these acquisitions have worked out 
to the benefit of the United States, and 
this incorporation of Canada would un- 
questionably be as advantageous. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Would Be 
Detrimental to Atlantic Ports a 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway project challenges 
the future development of existing ports 
along the Atlantic coast. It is particu- 
larly important that New Jersey should 
raise its voice in protest. The industrial 
advancement of the State of New Jersey, 
located as it is between the ports of New 
York and Philadelphia, is closely iden- 
tified with the present and future prog- 
ress and development of these two ports 
in particular. Not only have many 
large industries located in New Jersey 
because of the advantages afforded to 
overseas shipments as a result of prox- 
imity to these large ports, but thousands 
of our citizens are employed in activities 
incident to the use of these ports. The 
future of these two ports is therefore of 
great interest to New Jersey and its 
citizens. 

The studies that have been made as to 
the effect the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway would have upon the 
future of the ports of New York and 
Philadelphia, as well as other ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard, leave no doubt 
that it would prove highly detrimental to 
all such ports. 

The detriment to existing ports is suf- 
ficient in itself to justify the opposition 
of all who are interested in maintaining 
and increasing the present and future 
usefulness of our Atlantic ports. But in 
addition to this, is the natural resent- 
ment on the part of taxpayers in general 
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to our Nation assuming such a tremen- 
dous burden of expense as a project of 
this character requires. Granting that 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would prove beneficial to a lim- 
ited portion of our country, yet an over- 
whelming benefit would be created for 
Canada, and particularly the port of 
Montreal. This may seem provincial 
thinking in this day and generation 
when our Nation is doing so much for 
other nations throughout the world, but 
there is a time when we are not only 
justified but of necessity must give some 
consideration to our own national wel- 
fare. And certainly this is the time in a 
case such as the St. Lawrence seaway 
where it can be seen that it would prove 
highly detrimental to our Atlantic ports 
and in some degree even to the Gulf 
ports. 

As an indication of the great interest 
there is in this subject in the State of 
New Jersey, I include as part of my re- 
marks the following editorials: 


[From the Hudson Dispatch of December 29, 
1951] 


Moore WaRNs oF St. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Former Gov. A. Harry Moore, of Jersey 
City, when he served in United States Senate 
(1935-1938) was one of the most vigorous 
opponents of the project known as St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

The proposal has been kicking around Con- 
gress ever since. At present-day prices, it 
would probably cost the American taxpayers 
at least $1,000,000,000 and might run to 
double that. While Canada would cooperate, 
it would do so in the European pattern— 
Uncle Sam bearing most of the burden. 

Since the former Governor and United 
States Senator is so well informed on what 
this project would do to New York port and 
others on the eastern seaboard, we give his 
enlightening comment; 

“One of the most important questions 
which will confront the new Congress and 
one which is fraught with great import to 
New Jersey and New York, is the proposed 
construction and development of St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

“The port of New York, which for many, 
many years has been the mecca of the ships 
of the world, has been dealt some terrific 
blows. What with dock racketeers, rapine 
and murder, coupled with the ailurement of 
other ports the prosperity of the port has 
been greatly lessened. 

“Business interests of New Jersey and New 
York are represented or identified with this 
port and several million people are engaged 
in employment because of the port. 

“A congressional committee has but re- 
cently negated the project but a very lively 
and well-planned effort is being made to re- 
vive the whole matter. The backers are 
drawing pictures of the Queen Mary and 
other great ships tying up at docks in the 
Great Lakes and Canada and they talk of the 
need of the waterway to transport high-grade 
iron ore from Labrador. 

“The cost of this project, as originally esti- 
mated was $567,000,000. Now the estimate 
has changed so that it is admitted the cost 
would be $1,000,000,000. However, to do the 
work required would, in all probability, cost 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

“Of course, Canada wants the development 
and it would be a fine thing for Canada if 
the taxpayers of the United States paid for it. 

“It would be nothing short of a crime to 
appropriate this vast amount of money, 
especially in these days when people are 
staggering under the burden of the present 
tax situation, 
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“Govs. Alfred E. Driscoll and Thomas E., 
Dewey are making a valiant effort to relieve 
the port of racketeering and our represent- 
atives in Washington would do well to pro- 
tect our State against this outrageous exe 
penditure.” 

New York port has slumped enough in the 
last few years, by steamship interests divert- 
ing vessels to other ports because of strikes, 
wholesale thefts, and high cost of loading 
and unloading. If St. Lawrence waterway 
project is approved by Congress, New York 
port would receive a blow that would be even 
more staggering than all these other disabil- 
ities and handicaps. 


[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
December 26, 1951] 


WortuH a FIGHT In SELF-DEFENSE 


The port of New York is fighting for its 
life. That includes Bergen County, which 
is a part of the Port of New York Authority 
District and whose Edgewater piers handle 
important seagoing traffic. 

This port of which we are a part has to 
fight enemies both within and without. 
The racketeers, had they not been stopped, 
would have ruined it. It is not by chance 
that General Schwarzkopf, called home to 
take a leading part in New Jersey’s depart- 
ment of law and public safety, is investigat- 
ing the State’s waterfront area. It is some- 
thing that has needed doing for a long time. 
Governor Driscoll of New Jersey and Gov- 
ernor Dewey of New York did not approve 
appropriation of a huge sum for this purpose 
without cause. 

For once the respective governors did not 
come with too little and too late. They 
have, as has been stated repeatedly, a com- 
plete understanding. They hope to keep the 
New York port area the greatest in the world. 

But getting rid of the racketeers is only 
part of the story. The competition for the 
port’s business is great. Shipping has been 
diverted to other ports which are ready and 
willing to handle the business that normally 
comes to this area. Now Montreal wants to 
get into the act. It wants the St. Lawrence 
River developed in order to get more of the 
Empire's business. Nobody can hate Canada 
for wanting that, especially if the project is 
financed with Canadian dollars. But we 
cannot afford to spend that kind of money 
especially to our own disadvantage. If our 
Congress is foolish enough to adopt the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, ruin of New York’s 
great port will soon be complete. 

Walter P. Hedden, a career man who has 
devoted a lifetime to the study and planning 
of the port's waterfront area, has stated in 
simple terms what we are fighting for: 

“There are over 4,000,000 wage earners in 
the port of New York district, supporting a 
population of over 12,000,000. About one- 
tenth of the total workers are engaged in 
activities directly based on the port. These 
include not only longshoremen, loaders, 
truckmen, warehousemen, grain trimmers, 
rail and steamship employees, checkers, 
gagers, inspectors, lightermen, pilots, tug- 
boat crews, and scores of other port work- 
ers—about 250,000—but also employees of 
shipyards, oil and metal refineries, assembly 
plants, and other industries and business 
houses which are operating in our area 
primarily because of the port.” We have, 
Mr. Hedden might have added, our great 
growth in Bergen County primarily because 
of the port. He says that the seaway navi- 
gation project alone will cost the taxpayers 
more than $350,000,000. It would be indeed 
a handsome donation to Canada if we should 
feel we could afford it. 

Why are we fighting to save the port? 
Again quoting Mr. Hedden: 

“The communities of New York and New 

Jersey, making up the port of New York, 
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face the possibility of losing a $1,000,000,000 
payroll and having their citizens called upon 
to pay $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 a year more 
in Federal taxes if the St. Lawrence seaway 
is constructed.” 

Isn't our economic welfare as important as 
Canada's? Isn't it worth fighting for? 


[From the Jersey Journal of January 2, 1952] 
Seaway BLow To New York Port 


Racketeers operating on piers in New York 
Harbor have produced a lot of trouble. A 
disposition to ignore New Jersey interests in 
the Port of New York Authority management 
has also contributed to the friction. 

But now comes another warning. It is a 
prophecy that the port of New York is in 
danger because of moves to revive the St. 
Lawrence River seaway project. This new 
attempt to bypass New York Harbor is re- 
ported to have the backing of powerful inter- 
ests. The group consists of Midwest finan- 
ciers and mining interests, and if they suc- 
ceed will lure shipping away from the port to 
the damage of New York and, of course, New 
Jersey. 

Such attempts have bobbed up periodically 
and have been squelched, but New York, fac- 
ing harbor racketeering and labor upsets, is 
now more than usually concerned. An ap- 
peal has been sent out to business and finan- 
cial interests in three States—New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—in an effort to 
defeat the new move. It is pointed out that 
there are 4,000,000 wage earners in the port 
of New York district contributing to the 
support of 12,000,000 people. About one- 
tenth of this number is engaged in activi- 
ties directly based on the port. They in- 
clude not only longshoremen, loaders, ware- 
house men, grain trimmers, pilots, tugboat 
crews, and rail and steamship employees, but 
also checkers, inspectors, and lighterage men, 
as well as employees of shipyards, oil and 
metal companies, industries, and business 
houses. . 

On high authority it is stated that the New 
York district, including New Jersey, would 
lose a $1,000,000,000 payroll if the St. Law- 
rence seaway were to become a reality. 





Coolidge Set a Fine Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “ 


| OF 2,9 
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Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Commu- 
nity News: 


[From the Arlington (Va.) Community News 
of December 20, 1950] 


Coo.ipce SET A FINE PRECEDENT 


Recent disclosures of shocking irregulari- 
ties in high places in the Government have 
turned the minds of millions of Americans 
back to the scandals of the Harding admin- 
istration. President Coolidge came to the 
White House shortly after these crimes began 
to be exposed. He ordered a sweeping inves- 
tigation, regardless of whom it touched or 
where it might lead. Relentless prosecution 
of the malefactors followed. The President's 
full weight was behind this all the way, 
even though some of the men involved had 
been prominent in his own party. 

The country now has a right to ask: Will 
similar action be taken in the present case? 











Or will a few of the lesser crooks be thrown 
to the wolves and the remainder covered up? 

The current scandals have gone deeply in 
Government bodies which should be con- 
ducted on the highest conceivable plane of 
honor, decency, and ethics—notably the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. They have run 
all the way from clearly illegal acts to the 
use of “influence” and “connections” which 
are reminiscent of the most flagrant Tam- 
many wardheeling. To put it bluntly, the 
whole mess stinks to high heaven. 

President Truman can perform one of the 
greatest services of his career if, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge did before him, he orders that 
the current scandals be completely investi- 
gated and completely made public—and 
makes that order stick. 





Pan American World 
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Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article, written by Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 15, 1952, issue of the Diplomat. 

I am pleased to confirm all that Dr. 
Thorning says about our Ambassador to 
Mexico, the Honorable William O'Dwyer, 
and his charming wife. 

I had the privilege of serving as chair- 
man of a committee which recently 
visited Mexico, and I am pleased to re- 
port that it was the unanimous opinion 
of all of those that accompanied us on 
that visit that our Ambassador and his 
lady are doing an excellent job there. 
They are loved and respected by the 
Mexican people, and the Mexican offi- 
cials, as well as by all Americans who 
have occasion to visit or do business 
there. 


Pan AMERICAN WoRLD 
(By Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D. D.) 


Mexico City, Mexico.—The American Am- 
bassador to Mexico and Mrs. William O’Dwycr 
are easily the most popular couple in the 
swank diplomatic set here. New York’s for- 
mer mayor and his lovely wife, Sloan, have 
made a serious effort to understand the 
Mexican people as well as to learn their lar- 
guage. Consensus is that Ambassador and 
Mrs. O'Dwyer are performing a brilliant serv- 
ice here, both for the United States and 
for Mexico. 

Evidence of the Ambassador's popularity 
was the recent presentation of a beautiful 
silver loving cup from the people of North- 
ern Mexico. Judge Alfredo Palacios, who 
made the presentation, praised the O’Dwyers 
for their efforts to further a better under- 
standing between the two countries. 

During the few months that they have 
been stationed here the Amrican diplomat 
and his lovely wife have visited all of the 
19 United States consulates located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Recently they sponsored a party in the 
Embassy gardens for the Mexican Leper Hos- 
pital Auxiliary Committee. People who had 
not entered the Embassy residence in decades 
were on hand, including our own country- 
men and Mexicans. Everybody participated 
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in the festivities. And just to give the affair 
a genuine United States of America flavor, 
there was square dancing, hot dogs and so‘t 
drinks. 

The popularity of the Ambassador and 
his lady was evidenced in a recent article 
in Nosotros, one of Mexico’s leading papers. 
It said in part: “Sloan and William O'Dwyer 
are the best-liked Ambassadors the U. S. A. 
ever had in Mexico.” 

Prominent Americans wh» have visited 
Mexico City in recent month: .nclude: Rep- 
resentative James P. RicHArps, chairman of 
the House Foreign Relations Committee; 
Representatives DonaLp JACKSON, of Cali- 
fornia; and Omar Burleson, of Texas; Bos 
Crosser, chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee; Representative 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, of New Jersey; and 
Ase MULTeR, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Banking and Currency. 

Other congressional leaders seen here re- 
cently who praised the work of the Ambassa- 
dor include: Representatives Car. HINsHAW, 
JoHN A. McGuire, J. EpGakR CHENOWETH, 
ArTHUR G. KLEIN, F. ErTEL CARLYLE, ROBERT 
Hae, JAMEs I. DOLLIVER, RICHARD W. Horr- 
MAN, JOHN W. HESELTON, and JOHN B. Bren- 
NETT. 

Speaking for myself, I find the Mexican 
people warm-hearted and generous and in 
my opinion their colorful country is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Time for Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 1 
or 3 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS N 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a few days I plan to talk on a res- 
olution I have introduced—House Joint 
Resolution 245—which is a bill to limit 
the taxing and spending powers of Con- 
gress. 

Yesterday, we had our first vote in this 
House for the second session. This was 
the bill to give the generals higher sal- 
aries and the recruits some extra ciga- 
rette money. In other words the first 
bill of this session was a “spending” bill. 
We heard many stirring remarks about 
this bill but when all the smoke was 
cleared away, the bill gave the generals 
a bigger pay envelope and the taxpayers 
took another licking. 

We have had too many “spending” 
bills passed in this Congress during the 
past 20 years, and it seems to me if the 
Republic ever hopes to remain solvent, 
we have got to put a ceiling on the 
spenders. My bill says the spenders can- 
not go beyond 14 percent of the Nation's 
income for the previous year. Maybe 
12, 15, 16, or even 18 percent is a better 
figure. 
But one thing is certain, if we do not 
start thinking a little bit about the tax- 
payers, we are not going to have any tax- 
payers to tax any more. 

This was brough* home to me the other 
day when I read an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Omaha World-Herald on 
January 10, 1952. The part of the edi- 
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torial which sticks out like a sore thumb 
is this: “* * * In less than 40 years 
the socialistic process of taxing away the 
earnings of all and allocating back to 
each individual only enough for his sub- 
sistence, has been far advanced.” 

Now is the time for decision. Either 
we are going to hold the line, pay some- 
thing on the national debt, reduce taxes 
or continue as we have been for 20 years 
down the road to socialism. Therefore it 
is my hope the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will give serious attention to this 
resolution. 

The editorial of which I speak is as 
follows: 


In Less THAN 40 YEARS 


As the Tax Foundation recalls in its cure 
rent publication, Tax Review, the first rev- 
enue act under the Federal income-tax 
amendment was passed by Congress in 1913. 

The rates then placed in effect make inter- 
esting although all but incredible reading in 
these piping times of Truman prosperity. 

The minimum rate then was 1 percent, 
This applied to most individuals and all cor- 
porations. The individual rate was gradu- 
ated upward to a stupendous 7 percent— 
which was levied against incomes of $500,- 
000 a year and higher. 

As some oldsters may recall, these rates 
caused considerable anguish at the time and 
congressional leaders assured the people that 
as time went on and surpluses accumulated 
in the Federal Treasury, taxes would be re- 
duced. 

So what has happened? 

The current levy against individual in- 
comes starts at 22.2 percent, and rises to a 
combined normal and surtax rate of 92 
percent on income of $200,000 a year and 
more. The corporation rate has risen to a 
combined normal-surtax-excess-profits rate 
of 82 percent. 

Thus in less than 40 years the socialistic 
process of taxing away the earnings of all, 
and allocating back to each individual only 
enough for his subsistence, has been far ad- 
vanced. Unlimited income taxation has 
done more damage to the American capital- 
istic system than have all the open adherents 
of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

Throughout the land there is a growing 
awareness of this truth, and consequently a 
serious movement is on foot to limit the 
right of the Federal Government to tax 
incomes, 

One proposal—which would put a top limit 
of 25 percent on income taxation—already 
has been approved by the legislatures of some 
25 States. When a total of 32 States pass the 
same resolution, a constitutional convention 
will be convened to submit an appropriate 
amendment to the present sixteenth (in- 
come-tax) amendment. 

Constitutional action of that sort may be 
unavoidable if the taxpayers hope to survive. 

Spenders have grown increasingly greedy. 
They show no disposition to moderate their 
demands. Even the present rates—up to 
92 percent on people and 82 percent on cor- 
porations—are not enough t~ please Presi- 
dent Truman. He wants more, exhorts Con- 
gress to levy more. Up to now Congress has 
resisted. But this is election year, and if 
the free-Wheeling spenders should be re- 
turned to Washington it goes without saying 
that they wou!d boost the rates even closer 
to the maximum of 100 percent confiscation. 

This is not merely an issue for therich. It 
involves all who work—and particularly 
those young people who hope for a chance 
to earn and save and live good lives without 
dependence on any bureaucrat. For them 
there will be nothing but bad news ahead 
unless the global spenders are curbed. 
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Washington Crossed the Delaware 
175 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 33 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago our Nation experienced the 
joy of a great holiday season. We 
ushered in a new year, which we hope 
will bring us more peace than we have 
known in the year gone by, and we em- 
barked upon a new session of Congress. 
It is, therefore, fitting and proper that 
our thoughts should go back 175 years 
ago to that historic Christmas night in 
1776 when George Washington crossed 
the Delaware River and turned the tide 
of American history. 

Once again our Nation is in the midst 
of a crucial period in its history. We 
can derive great moral encouragement 
and inspiration for the future from our 
experiences in the past. For this rea- 
son, I am placing in the Recorp a brief 
but very vivid description of that first 
amphibious operation by American forces 
175 years ago and its meaning for us 
today. It is written by the noted col- 
umnist and television personality, Ed 
Sullivan, and was published in his 
column in the New York Daily News, 
December 12, 1951. It is as follows: 

LittLE OLD New York N 
(By Ed Sullivan) 
THE PASSING SHOW 


As Christmas approaches, every American 
might profitably read America’s very own 
Christmas story, Ann Hawkes Hutton’s 638- 
page gem, George Washington Crossed Here. 
Dorrance & Co. first printed it in 1948 and 
it is in its fourth edition. 

You are apt to forget that the Christmas 
night, 1776, crossing of the ice-choked Dela- 
ware River was the first imposing amphibi- 
ous operation of an American army. The 
boats were hand-powered by the wiry, 
weather-beaten regiment of Col. John Glove 
er’s fishermen from Marblehead, Mass. That 
they safely landed every troop boat is the 
enduring tribute to their watermanship, de- 
spite a river swirling with ice. 

Halfway across the river marked the point 
of no return for Washington and his men. 
Starving, badly clothed, the feet of many of 
the troops wrapped in bloodied bandages, 
Washington either would capture Trenton or 
sacrifice the American cause. 

Supporting Washington's main body of 
2,400 men were Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of 
Rhode Island, one wing, and Gen. John Sul- 
livan, of New Hampshire, on the other. 
Greene was a blacksmith; Sullivan, a lawyer. 
He led his men along the river road to Tren- 
ton while Greene went inland, a mile, along 
the Pennington route. 

“Muskets wet, can’t be fired,” Greene mes- 
saged Washington. “Use bayonets. This is 
victory or death,” replied Washington. At 
Bristol, American General Cadwalader crossed 
the river with three battalions of farmer 
volunteers and a brigade of New Englanders, 
to engage the British troops at Bordentown 
and prevent them from aiding Trenton. 

It was a daring, insane attack. 

Washington had lost every engagement of 
the war. He had been beaten and just man- 
aged to escap~ with the remnants of his force 
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in the disaster of Long Island, the Marble- 
head fisherman under Glover rowing them 
to New York. Then the Americans lost Fort 
Washington and its defenders, 2,000 men. 
Cornwallis routed General Greene at Fort 
Lee, Greene joining Washington at Hacken- 
sack. Dropping back to Newark, they were 
driven out of there by the pursuers, followed 
to Princeton, shelled out of Trenton. 

If the British and Hessians, in Trenton, on 
Christmas night, consumed too many egg- 
nogs, you can understand their freedom of 
fear from Washington's retreating Ameri- 
cans. 

Only daringly brave, insanely gallant men 
would dare to cross a swollen river and at- 
tack the pick of British soldiers who had 
grown tired pursuing them. Only the rash- 
est of commanders would place his entire 
army within capture range by attacking, 
even if he could assemble boats enough to 
carry his troops across the river. 

But they didn’t know that Washington had 
the boats. Starting on December 1, he’d as- 
signed Colonel Humpton to collect every boat 
along a 50-mile stretch of the Delaware. He 
then assigned General Maxwell and his troops 
to the task. Commodore Thomas Seymour's 
galleys, mounting light naval guns, combed 
the river from Philadelphia to Trenton Falls, 
locating boats and preventing the crossing 
of British spies. 

The British, celebrating Christmas night 
in Trenton, didn’t know that. They did 
know that a timid, vacillating Congress had 
fied from Philadelphia to Baltimore, certain 
that Philadelphia was next on the list. 

And then the Americans stormed into 
Trenton, the guns beginning to speak at the 
junction of King and Queen Streets. Briga- 
dier General Mercer, ancestor of another 
courageous firebrand, General Patton, swung 
his men off into junction with the left of 
General Sullivan’s veterans, collapsing the 
defense of Hessian Major von Dechow. Gen- 
eral Greene overwhelmed another Hessian 
regiment. Rall surrendered, Lossburg sur- 
rendered. 

The daring, insane attack was vindicated. 

From then on, the course of history was 
altered. A timid Congress that had refused 
to supply Washington's army with money, 
food, or clothing suddenly realized that the 
tide had turned. 

Tavern owners who had refused to accept 
Continental currency from American troops 
for food or drink, suddenly became fearful 
and opened their stores of provisions. When 
the British captives were praraded in Phila- 
delphia, enlistments leaped. Everybody 
loves a winner and Washington definitely had 
become the most spectacular winner of 1776, 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement: 

REMOVE GABRIELSON 


(Statement of Congressman Grorce MEADER 
to members of Republican National Com- 
mittee) 


Remove Gabrielson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1952. 
I urge you to remove Guy Gabrielson as 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
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mittee at your meeting on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 17, 1952. 

Mr. Gabrielson is unqualified to be the 
spokesman of the Republican Party in de- 
bating the issues before the American people 
in the 1952 campaign year. 

He has repeatedly been urged to resign by 
members of his party in Congress, as well as 
by other influential Republicans. He has 
seen fit to place his personal interest in vin- 
dicating charges of impropriety against him 
above the interest of his party. The only 
course open to the Republican Party, there- 
fore, is to remove him. For this procedure, I 
understand, a precedent has been estab- 
lished. 

The Republican Party should officially take 
the position that the chairman of a political 
party committee is the occupant of a quasi- 
public position. As such, his conduct should 
be beyond all possible reproach. 

It is no answer to say that no illegality 
was involved in Mr. Gabrielson’s conduct. 
He occupied the position of chairman of the 
Republican National Committee at the same 
time he was receiving legal fees from Carth- 
age Hydrocol, Inc., for services rendered in 
connection with that corporation’s dealings 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora. 
tion and other Government agencies. 

The public has a right to expect a stand- 
ard of ethics and conduct in the head of a 
political party above that defined by crim- 
inal laws. It is sufficient to point out that, 
if Mr. Gabrielson had been a member of 
Congress rather than the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, his receipt 
of fees for services rendered on behalf of a 
client doing business with the Government 
would be illegal under title 18, United States 
Code, section 203. 

The country is facing a critical period in 
its history in the coming election. Individ- 
ual liberty is in jeopardy. The Republican 
Party is the last hope of the American 
people in halting the disastrous march to- 
ward a controlled and enslaved society, 
which has been pushed so blindly and pre- 
cipitously by the present administration, 

Our party must fight a good fight for 
honesty, decency, efficiency, and impartiality 
in the administration of public powers, 
which should be curbed so as to leave the 
maximum of initiative and decision to the 
people themselves. If the Republican Party 
is to win this fight against the alluring but 
specious promises of the incumbent adminis- 
tration, and the tempting hand-outs of pub- 
lic funds to special interests, it must strip 
itself of anything which might detract from 
public confidence in it. It must come before 
the American people with clean hands. 

Guy Gabrielson, because of his interest In 
a firm doing business with the Government, 
should have disqualified himself as a candi- 
date for chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Failing this, he should 
not have been elected to that position. Up- 
on the public disclosure, and the public re- 
action to that disclosure, of Mr. Gabrielson’s 
interest in Carthage Hydrocol, and his activi- 
ties on behalf of that corporation while 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, he should have resigned that post 
for the good of his party and the good of 
his country. 

Failing this, at this first meeting of the 
Republican National Committee since the 
disclosure of the public reaction above re- 
ferred to, it seems to me it is incumbent 
upon the committee to remove him. 

I earnestly urge that you do so. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE MEADER. 





Justice for Poland 
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HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I take great pleasure 
in placing in the Recorp the remarks of 
the Honorable Walter J. Trybulski, 
mayor of the city of Chicopee, Mass., 
and the address of Gen. Tadeusz Bor- 
Komorowski. 


This speech reminds us again, if in- 
deed we need reminding, of the continu- 
ing obligation that this Nation owes to 
the Polish people—an obligation that 
will be finally paid when Poland is once 
again free from the crushing burden of 
Russian tyranny. 


InTopucTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY WALTER J, 
TRYBULSKI, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF CHICOPEE 


The Second World War was fought under 
the slogan of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms. We proclaimed these noble 
principles as our guides and our goals. They 
were the antithesis of the purposes for which 
Hitler and the German war machine fought 
the war. Yet, in the last 2 years of this 
titanic struggle, our diplomats at Tehron 
and Yalta disregarded our noble principles 
and naively trusting Stalin, permitted him to 
grab most of Europe and a large part of Asia. 
Poland and China were betrayed, and the 
Communists became masters of 800,000,000 
people—a serious menace to the United 
States and to all freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. We thought we had won the war. 
Actually we suffered the greatest defeat in 
our history. The appeasement of Stalin pro- 
duced the cold war, requiring billions for 
defense, brought on inflation, and caused 
100,000 casualties in Korea. Whoever finds 
himself in a serious predicament seeks ways 
and means to free himself of the handicap 
and devises methods to protect and save 
himself, either alone or with the help of 
friends. So the United States, realizing that 
it would be extremely dangerous to rely on 
its own strength alone to oppose the new 
imperialistic aggressor, is trying to obtain 
assistance from still democratically minded 
nations like England, France, Italy, and so 
forth. With them we formed an Atlantic 
Pact, a regional agreement. We are bolster- 
ing their spirits with our military forces, we 
furnish the armaments and billions of dol- 
lars under the so-called Marshall plan. But 
in spite of all our earnest efforts, the last 
election in France and Italy showed the Com- 
munists as still the strongest political party, 
a red sign indeed signifying danger. But 
we are optimists and believe in the eventual 
disappearance of the red infiltration. So far 
we have, however, ommitted one extremely 
important source of assistance, namely, the 
captive nations behind the iron curtain. 
They were our old friends. They belong to the 
western culture and civilization, but they 
lost faith in us when our appeasing of Stalin 
resulted in their subjection to Communist 
tyranny. They hold us largely responsible 
for their misfortunes. 

It is undoubtedly true that they cannot 
revolt now, for they are watched by the 
ever-present secret police, and any physical 
opposition would liquidate them in Soviet 
style. The Communist terror may subju- 
gate their bodies but cannot compel their 
souls to stop hating Red tyranny. However, 
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in case of world conflict, the situation would 
be entirely different, provided that proper 
public assurances were given by the United 
States as to tueir independence and terri- 
torial integrity. Furthermore, the Teliran 
and Yalta agreements should be abrogated 
and the captive nations proclaimed as our 
allies. Vocal pronouncements. will have lit- 
tle effect, if not accompanied by actions. 
But Washington is slow in grasping this im- 
portant point. A iesolution, for instance, 
to cancel the Yalta-Tehran agreements in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives in 
May 1951 remains pigeonholed. And yet it 
is very important for us to regain the confi- 
dence of the captive nations, for they repre- 
sent more than 100,000,000 people. They 
furnish the Soviets 50 percent of hard coal, 
30 percent of steel, 23 percent iron ore, 40 
percent cement, and 25 percent of naphtha. 
They represent a military potential of 
7,000,000 soldiers, and even now, during 
peacetime, they have over 1,000,090 soldiers 
in standing armies. When an opportunity 
presents itself the captive nations will ught 
for freedom, will fight the Communist op- 
pressors, but it will be a cautious fight, for 
they were bled white long enough. With as- 
surances of western support, a new psycho- 
logical stimulant would increase their ac- 
tivities to a high degree of dynamic resist- 
ance and sabotage. What a determined peo- 
ple can do during a war may be judged 
when we bring to your attention the accom- 
plishments of the Polish underground dur- 
ing the last war. Faced with the death pen- 
alty if discovered by Hitler's forces, the Pol- 
ish underground damaged 6,920 locomotives, 
19,058 railway carriages, destroyed 4,326 
trucks, and assembled 4,710 aircraft engines 
in a faulty manner. Their war intelligence 
notified the allies 2 months in advance of 
Hitler’s contemplated attack on Stalin. 
These are but a few samples of what a deter- 
mined people can do during a war to disor- 
ganize and damage enemy war efforts. 

We consider ourselves very fortunate and 
highly honored to have as our speaker today 
the leader of this Polish underground, the 
commander and revered hero of the Warsaw 
uprising, former : mmander in chief of the 
Polish armed forces, and former premier of 
the government in exile, author of book the 
Secret Army, Gen. Tadousz Bor-Komorowski. 
So it is with pardonable pride that we pre- 
sent to you the great champion of freedom, 
General Bor-Komorowski, 


Appress By Gren. TapEusz Bor-KOMOROWSKI 


In spite of the heroic struggle against the 
Germans and in spite of the tremendous 
sacrifices after the final victory of the Allies 
the Polish nation did not regain the freedom 
so strongly desired. Behind the iron cur- 
tain which is dividing Europe there now 
reigns an enslavement and a Communist 
terror difficult for people to visualize who 
live in the free and democratic world. 

Thousands of people are perishing there 
in the most awful degradation in prisons 
and in forced labor camps only because they 
did not yield to the hostile and alien Com- 
munist ideology. The Poles oppose the 
Sovietization with all their force. On the 
other hand the Communist regime tries 
brutally to break every resistance, even the 
one not showing out. The aim is to make 
the people absolutely obedient by the use 
of terror. A stubborn struggle invisible from 
the outside is going on all the time for the 
soul of the nation which cannot be broken 
by terror and violence. 

As far as a younger generation is con- 
cerned the method of cutting off all influ- 
ences of the family is being applied. This 


helps the Communists in molding the 
youth to the Communist pattern. So the 
severe although silent fight is still going on. 
It goes on in the schools primarily, in which 
the regime does not bother as much with 
the standard of education as with the ideo- 
logical preparation «f the youth in the Com- 
munist creed. 

The prewar intelligentsia which the regime 
does not trust lives in the state of constant 
fear and uncertainty. Constant arrests have 
taken place, the accusations being eco- 
nomical sabotage, spying and so on. 

At first the regime tried to gain the work- 
ers. They were put in the first place among 
the people. They were lucky to get special 
benefits like paid holidays, comparatively 
high wages. They were allowed to buy ma- 
terials, they could advance easily in their 
work and proceed with their studies. The 
workers, however, soon realized that all of 
this was only propaganda or, at best, tem- 
porary benefits, and they became enemies of 
the regime. The worker in Poland is ex- 
ploited in a most brutal way. The wages as 
compared to the prices of living are very low. 
The so-called competitive system of work is 
not voluntary and it is just a brutal way of 
exploitation. The worker has no more physi- 
cal strength for the work which has become 
more and more exhausting by its intensity, 
and less and less paid. The worker wanted 
to protest through his unions but it ap- 
peared that they are completely overruled by 
the Communists, and instead of help those 
very unions brought to him the secret police 
repressions. The crucial point in the mind 
of a worker came when a special bill was 
passed about the discipline of work which 
resulted in the court trials for so-called 
saboteurs and unwilling. There the Com- 
munist propaganda was revealed and the 
worker has since hated the Communists, the 
regime, and Russia. In such a way commu- 
nism lost the battle for the rule of the soul 
of the Polish worker. 

The peasant is decidedly hostile toward 
the regime, communism, and Soviets. He 
wants to defend the soil which is the most 
valuable treasure to him. The puppet regime 
according to the Communist creed wants to 
deprive the peasantry of the soil by applying 
the system of collectivization. All peasants 
with solidarity and with determination 
struggle against the much-hated system of 
the Marxist collectivization of the land. An- 
other fundamental reason of the anti-Com- 
munist stand on the Polish peasantry is the 
well-known Communist attitude to the 
church. Our peasantry is deeply religious 
and each attack of the regime against the 
church is treated by him as an attack di- 
rected against his very self. 

Regardless of the last agreement signed by 
the regime with the Polish Episcopate, the 
struggle ‘s going on. The regime under- 
stands well that the liquidation of the 
church in Poland is not an easy task. There- 
fore, the basic thing for them is to educate 
the new generation in godlessness and then 
to deliver the final blow in its right against 
the church and the Almighty. 

The Polish nation, well aware of the tre- 
mendous sacrifices already sustained and 
which are still being sustained in resisting 
communism, is unwilling to run the risk of 
further aimless losses. The Polish nation 
wishes to endure and wishes to preserve all 
its forces for the final hour which will bring 
freedom to Poland and decisive annihilation 
of communism which even now constitutes 
@ menace to the whole world. 
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Christian Science Monitor War Corre- 
spondent Writes Inside Story of the 
Yalu River Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 | 


HON. MELVIN PRICE N 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Washington 
Post, January 13, 1951, entitled “The 
Inside Story of the Yalu Disaster.” The 
article was written by Mr. Gordon 
Walker, assistant foreign editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, who served 
for 9 years as the Monitor's chief far 
eastern correspondent. He was attached 
to General MacArthur’s command dur- 
ing the Pacific war and in Tokyo. 

Tue Inside Story or THE YALvu DISASTER 

(By Gordon Walker) 


(Mr. Walker, assistant foreign editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, served for 9 
years as the Monitor's chief far-eastern cor- 
respondent. He was attached to General 
MacArthur's command during the Pacific war 
and in Tokyo. The following article by him 
is reprinted with permission.) 

The dramatic story of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's last unsuccessful attempt to bring 
a@ quick end to the war in Korea can now 
be at least partially unveiled. 

Until now, war correspondents in Korea 
voluntarily have withheld details of the dis- 
astrous push to the Yalu River in late No- 
vember 1950. 

This was due partly to censorship recu- 
lations. But it was due more to the fact 
that few newsmen who were in North Korea 
at the time were willing to write anything 
which might detract from the almost un- 
believable individual heroism of field offie 
cers and men who—operating virtually in 
the dark as far as intelligence is concerned — 
nevertheless managed to improvise and avert 
what readily could have been a military de- 
bacle. 

Now, however, the Walu River offensive 
has come back into tiie news as a result 
of charges by General MacArthur's top in- 
telligence officer, Maj. Gen. Charlies A. Wil- 
loughby, that war correspondents reported 
the operation erroneously. 

General Willoughby, in general, claims that 
“inaccurate reporting” of newsmen in Korea 
was a major cause of the split between Presi- 
dent Truman and General MacArthur. 

Specifically, General Willoughby declares 
that, contrary to some criticisms, he was fui- 
ly aware of the fact of Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea at that time, and of 
the huge extent of the enemy’s buildup south 
of the Yalu River. 

This declaration by General Willoughby 
appears to hold particular significance. At 
the time of the Chongchon River offensive, 
there was what appeared to most observers 
to be a concerted effort on the part of in- 
telligence headquarters at Tokyo to make it 
seem that the enemy build-up was not ex- 
tensive. 

There is strong evidence, in other words, 
that General MacArthur's staff withheld its 
own intelligence information on the Chinese 
intervention not only from newsmen in 
Tokyo, but from the President and from 
front-line corps and division commanders. 
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The reasons for this have never been exe 
plored fully, at least within range of the pube 
lic ear and eye. 

The effects, however, are obvious today. 

The offensive was launched without ade- 
quate preparation. 

Front-line commanders ordered their 
troops into battle without prior knowledge 
that they faced overwhelming odds—odds 
which in most cases were as high as three or 
four to one. 

And General MacArthur—at least to some 
extent because of this situation—was him- 
self relieved of his command. 

The full story actually began in mid-Oc- 
tober when General MacArthur journeyed 
to Wake Island and there told President Tru- 
man that in his opinion there was “very 
little chance of Chinese intervention in Ko- 
rea.” This now is a matter of public record. 

The overwhelming bulk of evidence avail- 
able to newsmen at headquarters in Tokyo, 
however, shows conclusively that General 
MacArthur at this time was fully aware that 
a Chinese expeditionary force of major pro- 
portions already had moved across the Yalu 
River into Korea—probably beginning in 
mid-September. 

This information, incidentlly, came from 
Chinese Nationalist quarters in Taipeh, For- 
mosa, from British intelligence sources in 
Hong Kong, and finally from Koreans who 
were parachuted along the Yalu River and 
who walked back down through the enemy 
lines to bring information into Allied head- 
quarters. 

The presumption is that General Mac- 
Arthur believed that this Chinese force could 
be “bluffed” out of full-scale intervention 
by a major United Nations thrust; believed 
that the Chinese Communists could be 
placated by a deal with them over the vital 
hydroelectric power dams along the western 
end of the Yalu River. 

Undoubtedly, General MacArthur felt that 
if Washington were fully aware of the extent 
of Chinese intervention, it might veto his 
own plan for an offensive toward the Yalu 
and refer the entire matter back to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

A precedent for such autonomous action 
can be seen in General MacArthur's over- 
riding views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
pushing through his own plan for an am- 
phibious landing at Inchon in September—a 
highly dangerous but highly successful un- 
dertaking. 

First accounts of Chinese Communist in- 
tervention, meanwhile, actually had reached 
Tokyo in mid-September. 

War correspondents in Tokyo who sought 
to establish the facts, however, were offi- 
cially discouraged by headquarters from 
writing about it. 

A correspondent of this newspaper, for 
instance, pointed out at one briefing that 
he personally had spoken to Chinese prison- 
ers in their own language, and they had told 
him of their recent entry into Korea. He 
was informed that “he must be mistaken.” 

It was only after days of hammering by 
newsmen—and shortly after the Wake Island 
conference—that headquarters in Tokyo per- 
mitted newsmen to report on the inter- 
vention. 

They permitted, however, only mention of 
“nonindigenous forces fighting with the 
North Koreans.” The North Korean, of 
course, had virtually disappeared from the 
war by this time. 

Conclusive evidence that General MacAr- 
thur’s intelligence division was fully in- 
formed on enemy strength came only after 
his Chongchon River offensive had begun 
and had been turned into a near rout of 
U. N. armies. 

Newsmen had returned to Seoul to file 
their stories 2 days after the offensive jump- 
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off. It was a Sunday morning, November 
26, and they gathered about in the Eighth 
Army briefing room, watching a briefing 
officer mark positions with a grease pencil 
on the acetate overlay on the briefing map. 

Until that morning, all U. N. troop dis- 
positions were marked in blue pencil. A 
blank space to the north marked the area 
where enemy positions normally would be 
filled in. 

When the briefing officer finished his pen- 
ciling that particular morning, however, the 
acetate overlay was a mass of red squares 
showing the location, size, and numerical 
designation of 18 Chinese Communist divi- 
sions, three army headquarters and various 
scattered regimental units—all in positions 
which directly opposed the U. N. armies in 
their jump-off area. 

This belated admission of intelligence fore- 
knowledge of the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of the enemy build-up apparently 
was made because it was considered neces- 
sary to justify to the world at large the sud- 
den collapse of the U. N. offensive and the 
ability of the enemy to mount an immediate 
counter-offensive. 

Aside from this, the most startling aspect 
of this withholding of intelligence informa- 
tion was the fact that front-line units also 
were kept in the dark on enemy strength 
and disposition. 

Just before the offensive was launched in 
the bitter cold dawn of November 24, I toured 
the entire length of the front with other 
newsmen, talking with division intelligence 
officers, many of whom were close friends 
from Pacific war days. 

General MacArthur himself had just com- 
pleted a tour of the front, and had told 
front-line units that they could expect to be 
home by Christmas. 

Division intelligence officers, however, were 
less optimistic. They were aware that some 
Chinese had come into North Korea. But 
they stated unanimously that they had no 
idea of what actually faced them across the 
narrow stretch of no man’s land. 

Many of them at the time expressed un- 
easiness over the situation, and explained 
that after their first brief skirmish with the 
Chinese in early November, an order had 
come down to break off contact and pull 
back from the fighting area. 

As a result, insufficient Chinese prisoners 
were taken to fill out an adequate intelli- 
gence picture. 

The one-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-odd 
American, Turkish, British, and South Ko- 
rean troops who participated in the Novem- 
ber 24 offensive were not told that they faced 
a virtual stone wall of well-dug-in Chinese 
Communist resistance. 

(Eprror’s Note.—The Department of the 
Army said that strength figures on the force 
which launched the November 24, 1950, of- 
fensive still are classified. Reliable Penta- 
gon sources, however, estimated the strength 
of the units taking part or in support as 
follows: 

(Eighth Army—125,000 officers and men, 
including some 30,000 in the immediate 
corps reserve. 

(Tenth Corps (up north)—50,000. 

(Eighth Army Reserve farther back—per- 
haps 45,000, including some Republic of Ko- 
rea forces in training. 

(Remainder of troops in Korea—100,000, 
including security units, administrative sup- 
ply forces, and Korean troops in earlier 
stages of training. 

(These Pentagon sources considered Mr. 
Walker's figure of 150,000 U. N. troops in- 
volved in the offensive as probably a good 
estimate. They suggested he may not have 


counted troops in corps reserve. 
(They could not reconcile, however, a re- 
cent statement in Life magazine that 150,000 











Chinese attacked 324,000 U. N. troops unless 
Life was comparing the number of Chinese 
combat troops actually in the line at some 
date in late November with all U. N. forces 
in Korea, including administrative forces in 
rear areas. 

(According to an official Army chronology 
of the war, there were 60,000 to 70,000 Chi- 
nese in Korea on November 13; by November 
27, 200,000 more had crossed or were crossing 
the Yalu River to launch the counteroffen- 
sive; on December 4, there were 268,000 Chi- 
nese in the line, backed by 550,000 combat 
troops in immediate reserve and 200,000 more 
moving south from depots in Manchuria. 

(Military men siress that any comparison 
of strength at a given time and place had 
little meaning, but that it was the Chinese 
potential that had to be reckoned with and 
that led to the hasty withdrawal after a 
hole had been smashed in the U. N. line.) 

Newsmen might not have been quite so 
critical of the handling of the abortive Yalu 
River push had it not been for the damaging 
split which existed between Lieut. Gen. Wal- 
ton H. Walker's Eighth Army and Maj. Gen, 
Edward M. Almond’s Tenth Corps, which 
was in the northeast. 

This split was in large measure the reason 
for the sudden collapse of U. N. resistance. 
For it was through the large, unmanned gap 
which existed between the two autonomous 
“armies” in Korea that the Chinese poured 
their men—around the right flank of the 
Eighth Army. And if it had not been for 
the heroic resistance of the American Second 
Division, backed up by fanatically br«ve 
Turkish bayonetters, the flank-turning op- 
eration of the enemy might have resulted in 
disastrous encirclement. 

The split-command situation was so seri- 
ous in the autumn of 1950 that Maj. Gen. 
Frank Lowe, at that time on a roaming as- 
signment in Korea as President Truman's 
personal observer, felt impelled to take the 
matter into his own hands. 

Borrowing an L-5 artillery-spotting plane, 
he made daily liaison trips back and forth 
between the two (by this time antagonistic- 
ally minded (commands, carrying battle map 
overlays showing respective troop dis- 
positions. 

He made each commander promise, he re- 
lated privately to this correspondent, that 
if their liaison knowledge leaked out they 
would say it came out of general headquar- 
ters press releases. 

The split-command situation, incidentally, 
contributed substantially to a serious dis- 
affection on the part of British forces in 
Korea at the time, refiected in their field re- 
ports back to London. And only through 
skillful handling later by Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway was a serious inter-Allied situation 
cleared up. 

The most tragic aspect of the actual offen- 
sive itself, probably, was the fact that corps 
commanders, because of their limited intel- 
ligence, were unable to make adequate prep- 
aration for the huge enemy counterthrust. 

As a result, they placed the Second Korean 
Corps—a notoriously weak and wunder- 
equipped group—on the vulnerable right 
flank. After preliminary probings, the Chi- 
nese quickly picked out this flaw in the 
U. N. set-up, struck hard, turned the flank 
and thereby endangered the entire U. N, 
operation within a period of 24 hours. 

Likewise, on the U. N.’s left flank, the Ko- 
rean First Division was the sole defender, 
This division, originally with a 10,800-man 
table of organization, was only about half 
strength because the other half was still 
in Pyongyang, North Korean capital, pro- 
tecting property which had been confiscated 
by the division's top staff officers. 

Patently, if the U. N. field commanders 
had known of the full potentialities of the 
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enemy, they would have made more careful 
arrangements and, indeed, might have 
vocally expressed their disapproval of the 
entire operation. 


Too Much Government in Basic 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the matter of conservation is highly 
important to the future generations of 
this country. There is a tendency at the 
present time to give control of this im- 
portant matter to governments. This 
should not be and that tendency should 
be arrested. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an address given by Mr, 
G. B. Gunlogson before the Citizens Nat- 
ural Resources Association of Wisconsin 
at Stevens Point on October 20, 1951. I 
am sure this address will be of great in- 
terest to Members of this House: 


Is THERE Too MucH GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
or Basic CONSERVATION? 


Since the title placed on my discussion 
is in the form of a question I shall start out 
by saying “Yes.” 

In this country the transformation from 
virgin prairies, forests, and wildernesses into 
the most highly productive and industrial- 
ized nation in the world has gone on at a 
staggering pace. The pioneers went into 
every virgin area to seek new opportunities. 
Most of them arrived with little more than 
an ox and an ax. 

Through sheer will, imagination, and hard 
work they conquered the wilderness, erected 
shelters for themselves and their families, 
turned the brush land and prairies into crop 
land, built schools, and churches, and good 
communities. Thus they laid the founda- 
tion for the American way. 

In a short time, as go the lives of nations, 
400,000,000 acres went into agriculture. 
Millions of acres of forests yielded to the ax. 
One-quarter million miles of railway were 
built. Great cities sprang up with sky- 
scrapers such as had never been seen any~ 
where else in the world. Vast industrial cen- 
ters spread over the country. Inventions and 
patents were numbered by the millions. 
More schools and churches were built than 
in any other country in the world. The pop- 
ulation continued to multiply. The people 
enjoyed the highest standard of living and 
they amassed the greatest wealth in the 
world. 

In the process they have steadily been 
drawing on their resources not only to build 
and support this vast dynamic economy but 
in addition to export great quantities of 
food, cotton, minerals and manufactured 
products of many kinds. 

Only as the people began to find timber 
and soil running out on them, floods com- 
ing with increasing frequency and wildlife 
diminishing did they begin to give thought 
to conservation and to the prospect that 
their account with nature was badly out of 
balance. As these experiences became more 
widely felt, people became more aroused. 
Experience may be an erratic teacher but 
most of the vital things in life have been 
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learned from her lessons. The floods and 
dramatic dust storms in the thirties did 
more than anything that had happened be- 
fore to stir the imagination and prepare peo- 
ple to accept conservation, whatever that 
might mean to them. 

However, considerable spade work had been 
taking place before this. It is not necessary 
to summarize here these early activities. 
Conservation had gained many prophets and 
apostles among farmers, county agents, col- 
leges and industries. However, it was some- 
thing like the power farming development 
of a generation ago. The mechanics needed 
refinement and, most of all, the idea needed 
selling. 

At least 30 years ago considerable study 
was being given to a wiser use of Wisconsin 
lands. Many of the worth-while projects 
that are now in effect in this State were tak- 
ing root in those days. Considerable work 
had been done in many States in charting 
soils, evaluating land capabilities, etc. It 
may fairly be said that the foundation for 
most of the Nation’s conservation activities 
today was laid a generation ago. 

In recent years we have seen a vast growth 
of Government controls and regulations in 
all our affairs, including conservation. Al- 
ready the Government has practically pre- 
empted the conservation concept. Conser- 
vation has become one of the greatest politi- 
cal stratagems in the history of our coun- 
try. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
the damage to our national resources is 
great. Soil erosion has continued, floods 
have descended on us, wildlife and its hab- 
itat have suffered. The uppermost question 
before all conservation conscious people is: 
How can conservation be pushed further and 
faster? How can greater stability and bal- 
ance be attained in the husbandry of our 
natural resources? 

There are those who say that the job is 
so big and complicated that it must be 
placed more and more in the hands of the 
Federal Government. Some suggest a na- 
tional “land-use-policy” or a declaration of 
principles which would embrace the utiliza- 
tion and management of all land and water 
resources. 

This statement of policy is essentially a 
reiteration of principles which have long 
been accepted by conservationists both with- 
in and outside of Government. But, if this 
statement is made the basis for a “land use 
law” as some now visualize, it would mean 
Government regulation of the use and man- 
agement of every acre of land in the United 
States. 

In recent years the participatioa and 
prerogatives of government in conservation 
has tended te thwart and shift individual 
responsibility ;from those who are directly 
and immediately interested to a government 
whose interest at best is impersonal and 
remote. 

Our most fundamental conservation prin- 
ciple should be based on ownership respon- 
sibility. Enlightened self-interest can be 
the most effective force in the battle to save 
soil and forests. Ownership responsibility 
needs new emphasis and confirmation as a 
conservation principle. When this principle 
becomes confirmed by public opinion we will 
not have to worry so much about emergency 
or remedial conservation measures. 

Of course there are aspects of conserva- 
tion with which the ownér may not be able 
to cope single-handed. There are aspects 
which are beyond the abilities of local groups 
or of States to handle. Obviously the Gov- 
ernment must administer certain public 
lands and parks, and it must continue to 
play important roles in many areas of con- 
servation. There is need for Government 
cooperation and participation in many 
specific projects. But, we must oppose the 
extension of Government regulation and 
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policy-making influence on a blanket basis, 
or in matters which ambitious and capricious 
politicians may choose to call conservation. 

I believe that the same grass-roots energy 
and ingenuity which so swiftly developed 
in America’s resources can likewise bring 
them into order and balance. I don’t think 
we will ever have effective conservation un- 
less it comes from the minds and hearts of 
the men who live on the land, harvest the 
fields, plant and fell trees. Only they can 
have the economic incentive and sympathetic 
understanding to practice basic conserva- 
tion in their daily work. 

This every-day practice of conservation is 
merely a matter of sound economics and of 
good ethics. Both are functions of educa- 
tion. These principles can become a part 
of our cultural pattern only by education 
and not by legislation. 

The first great step in conservation will 
have been taken when more farmers come 
to understand better that they are losing 
the most valuable part of their land when 
the soil washes into a ditch, and that crop 
yields are increased and made more certain 
by better soil and water conservation prac- 
tices. The men who profit from the forests 
are beginning to see that a forest balance is 
no less important than a bank balance. 

We shall have largely solved our conserva- 
tion problem when the public generally, as 
well as the land owner, awakens to the in- 
trinsic goodness in the processes and rela- 
tionships of soil, water, grass, tree, mammal, 
and bird. With that awakening will come a 
new sense of moral responsibility toward 
these resources. 

Already gaining momentum is a great 
movement of varied cultural forces in which 
millions of people are taking part. Engaged 
in this movement are public schools, colleges, 
various State institutions, a large list of 
organizations, public and private, hundreds 
of industrial enterprises, publications, and 
so on. This increasing interest, it seems to 
me, is one of the best measures of the prog- 
ress that has been made in conservation. 

It is in the field of information and educa- 
tion that the Citizens Natural Resources 
Association can offer great service. This or- 
ganization holds the philosophy that “man 
is part of the environment and that he must 
learn how to get along with Nature.” it 
stands for cultural and spiritual values as 
well as the physical and economic aspects 2f 
conservation. 

How can this approach be popularized? 
Before a person can have a feeling about his 
environment he must have interest and be 
on familiar terms with some of its content. 
We have text books and field guides but we 
need more simple leaflets and pocket 
manuals ti: help thy lay person identify a, 
bird or a plant in the backyard or along the 
road. The first lessons must come in easy 
doses. We still have much to learn about 
educational processes and psychology in the 
field of conservation education. 

There is a growing interest in field trips 
conducted by school groups and various or- 
ganizations such as nature-study clubs, 
camping, and scout groups. I know of 
nothing that can help more to stimulate 
understanding and appreciation of soil, 
water, plant, animal, and their places in 
living Nature. Nothing can do more to in- 
spire a conscience and a passion for con- 
servation. It was Helvetius who said, “Every 
man without passion has within him no 
principle of action, no motive to act.” 

Most conservation meetings I have at- 
tended seem to have been shrouded with 
gioom. I won't admit that everything is 
lost. I think it is important to future 
progress that we take stock of what has 
been accomplished and what is being done. 
We should have more factual and unbiased 
information on where we are going. If we 
are going backward we should know chat, too. 
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In this State, I hope the conservation de- 
partment will give us another progress re- 
port on habitat improvement and other 
conservation problems as it did last year. 
This was a splendid report. 

Recently the American Forestry Associa- 
tion presented a report on the progress of 
forestry, 1945-50. This report shows gains 
in many departments of forestry. About the 
part played by education it says, “An objec- 
tive review of the past 5 years leaves little 
doubt that at no other time in the history 
of American conservation has there been such 
an upsurge of educational activities.” Also 
reported are substantial increases of land un- 
der forest management and in areas planted 
to trees. 

Our forests are still being cut and are dis- 
appearing from one cause or another faster 
than their renewal. It is important that the 
people know more about this situation, what 
measures are being taken to close the gap and 
what progress is being made. There has 
been far too little information reaching the 
farmer on the value of the farm wood lot and 
what he can do to preserve it. 

Conservation, which a few years ago was 
looked upon pretty much as an academic 
term and concept, has now become a highly 
evocative word in our language and in poli- 
tics. The political potential of conservation 
is alarming. Perhaps the greatest danger of 
Federal encroachment into private affairs lies 
in agriculture. Already the Government has 
a powerful grip on the farmer and each season 
that grip becomes firmer and more difficult 
to break. A recent survey of the Department 
of Agriculture is an obvious attempt to ex- 
tend its welfare-statism among farmers. In 
this dissertation printed in a publication 
called the Family Farm Policy Review are 
tucked away in more than a hundred tedious 
pages of type various proposals Which make us 
think of socialist Britain rather than of free 
America. In the guise of research the 
Federal agents would pry into the manage- 
ment of time and money by the farm family, 
housekeeping and purchasing practices. 

Then, by assuming to allocate essential 
farm equipment and supplies by Federal flat 
on the basis of national emergency, it would 
have the final effect of dictating to the farm- 
er what crops he would find it feasible to 
grow. Bureaucratic control of credit would 
provide another pressure to induce conform- 
ity. Men who have had patience to peruse 
this document and penetrate its purport are 
aghast at its audacity, albeit impressed by 
its cleverness. 

In recent years the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has been given great prominence by the 
Government. Great claims have been made 
for its accomplishments. It is true that Soil 
Conservation Service has done considerable 
demonstration work, has helped to standard- 
ize certain patterns of practices, and has 
done a good promotional job. However, its 
actual conservation accomplishment has been 
much overplayed. For example, the infor- 
mation is freely conveyed by its publicists 
that more than 80 percent of the farm land 
is in soil-conservation districts. The fact 
is that a small percentage of farmers have 
actually signed up for Soil Conservation 
Service plans, and still fewer are following 
them. Its organization, too, has become ex- 
cessively large and increasingly overlapping 
with other services, notably the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the 
county agent. 

Now the Soil Conservation Service is being 
actually merged with the Production and 
Marketing Administration. This is hailed as 
a great forward step, providing a one-stop 
service between the farmer and his Govern- 
ment. The move is hardly designed to en- 
courage free enterprise but rather to make 
the farmer still more dependent on Govern- 
ment for aid and advice. 

As a farmer, and I have been a farmer for 
more than 40 years, I welcomed the advent 
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of the Soil Conservation Service. I have 
availed myself of its service. I have followed 
its activities in many States. I have watched 
its performance, nonperformance, and con- 
tradictions. I have become convinced that 
all of the good features of this agency can 
be handled better and more efficiently by the 
land-grant college set-up. The educational 
aspects fit right in with the well-established 
functions of the Extension Service. 

Most of the esential personnel of the Soil 
Conservation Service, including field work- 
ers and specialists, can be shifted to, and 
function within, the framework of the col- 
lege, the Extension Service, and the county- 
agent system. There is no reason why this 
system should be paralleled by, and pauper- 
ized by, any other system. The county agent 
has a long record of work with the farmer, 
the agricultural college, and the Department 
of Agriculture. He has been the adviser of 
farmers for more than a generation. He has 
assisted farmers to apply and to coordinate 
better farm practices through personal calls, 
by farm demonstrations, meetings, organiza- 
tions, etc. He knows farmers and farm prob- 
lems in their localities. 

Soil conservation is not something new 
or foreign to the work of the county agent. 
In 1915, a generation ago, the county agents 
in 15 Southern States assisted in terracing 
75,000 hillsides, draining 65,000 acres, intro- 
ducing legumes and pasture grass to thou- 
sands of farms. If conservation progress 
has been slow, it is not because this sys- 
tem has failed. It is rather because it has 
not been given a chance and it has had 
no adequate support. Propagandawise, it 
has been unable to compete with the new 
Federal agencies. 

Soil and water conservation on a farm 
is essentially good modern farming practice. 
Land use in agriculture is farming, which 
takes in an infinite number of variables. 
Involved are the use of power and machin- 
ery of all kinds, livestock, fencing, pastures, 
fertilizer, insecticides, 100 different crops 
and even the hour of day when certain 
operations must be performed. All these 
are factors in soil and water conservation. 
Their sum total is farming. They cannot 
well be separated to fit bureaucratic set- 
ups. No wonder farmers are sometimes con- 
fused about where or whether to seek advice 
or incentives. 

Where special technical service or skill 
is required for drainage, dams, pond con- 
struction, etc., this can be provided either 
by specialists of the agricultural college or 
by those in the Soil Conservation Service 
which could continue to serve as a research, 
technical, and advisory agency. This service 
belongs in the Department of Agriculture 
in the category of a bureau alongside the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, etc. 

To sum up, I would say that the logical 
place for Federal participation in conser- 
vation is in its interstate aspects, such as 
migratory fowl, the flow of rivers, water- 
sheds, the administration of certain public 
lands, etc. Government agencies should as- 
sist State agencies in coordinating their ac- 
tivities, but not in performing their func- 
tions or superseding their authority or in 
influencing policies. Beyond that, I would 
say that we should do no more federalizing. 

It is a dangerous notion that the Federal 
Government must be called on to exercise 
judgment and control over projects if they 
concern the public. There is danger in this 
for the future of conservation. Let us not 
forget that most of the progress in this 
country has come not from the genius or 
with the aid of Government but from the 
genius and efforts of free people. 

Speaking more especially of soil conserva- 
tion, and remembering that it had its birth 
and early development within State bound- 
aries (which is where the land is), there is 
much reason to return it there and keep it 
there. The State experiment stations, State 








colleges, and State exension services can 
maintain every legitimate contact with the 
individual farmer, and render him every 
needful service. 

In recent years State institutions and serv- 
ices have suffered in public favor. They have 
offered their service, but they have not been 
in positions to thrust it upon the people by 
high-pressure propaganda and the persua- 
sion of public funds. I believe it better that 
the States do not default their duties to the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Finally, and in some ways best of all, are 
private agencies such as this association. 
From the very fact that we organize of our 
own free will, and bear our expenses vol- 
untarily out of our own pockets, we can 
foster a keener sense of responsibility, and 
contribute to our culture a finer feeling 
regarding conservation than any agency op- 
erating by force of law. There are many 
such organizations, both national in scope 
and local They are gaining in strength, in 
influence, and in understanding of conser- 
vation. I believe that this association and 
all such organizations have both a power and 
a challenge to inspire the public conscience 


with respect to public resources and their 
conservation. 





Bill Oatis ys 
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HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am enclosing a 
letter from one of my people in Indiana 
who would like to have the Hoosier-born 
Bill Oatis accorded the support to which 
it is felt he is entitled by the President 
and others in authority: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
November 15, 1951. 
Congressman JoHN V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: If and when you receive a reply 
to your recent letter to the President, I sin- 
cerely hope you will let the people of the 
United States know the nature of the reply. 

If there have been no definite steps taken 
regarding your resolution, the people will 
then have additional proof that the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet has usurped the power 
of Congress. 

If there has been steps taken to hasten 
the release of Bill Oatis, a frightened and 
confused poeple will be grateful to know 
of it. 

Every day brings further proof of weak 
and indecisive policy in the higher offices of 
our Government. Many of us do feel that 
Mr. Oatis does not have a chance, and that 
until January 1953, many more serious inci- 
dents can happen. 

Probably nothing has been done in re- 
gards to your resolution. No one hardly ex- 
pected it, but let us stop ignoring the ob- 
vious and keep reminding everyone of all 


the bypassing of Americanism that is being 
done. 


Sincerely, 
EpITH L. Storey. 


I have not received an answer from 
the President, to whom I addressed a let- 


ter asking for support in the Bill Oatis 
case. 
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The President finds time to issue state- 
ments that have a political significance 
but Bill Oatis still languishes in a 
Czechoslovakian prison. 

Is it going to be necessary for the 
Congress to take further action in order 
to once again call upon the executive 
department to fulfill its responsibilities? 


Where Is This Vaunted “Prosperity” 
Administration Leaders Prattle About? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS . 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman in his recent message to Con- 
gress, which was in reality a political 
speech, had the nerve to declare that 
economic conditions are good. He 
pointed to a figure of 61,000,000 em- 
ployed and declared that farm income 
is at a high level. 

He made no mention of the $260,000,- 
000,000 of Federal debt and tax rates at 
the highest level in the history of this 
country. 

Does he not know, or does he deliber- 
ately ignore the fact that since 1947 net 
farm income has dropped 14 percent? I 
obtained these figures from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Surely they are 
available to the President of the United 
States. 


As for labor, I call the attention of 
Truman to the following note on pros- 
perity as taken from the January 14, 
1952, issue of the CIO News: 


1. During the last 6 months of 1951, fac- 
tory workers were laid off at the highest rate 
in the last 10 years. 

2. At the same time, hiring sank to the 
lowest rate in more than a decade. 

3. As prices skyrocketed to the highest 
point in history, the workweek has dropped 
steadily to the low average of only 40.3 hours. 
That means reduced earnings for millions of 
workers. 

4. Three months ago, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin warned that there were al- 
ready 22 industrial areas with substantial 
levels of unemployment. 

5. The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Defense Production say that even rougher 
times are ahead and that business failures 
will increase. 

6. This year’s cut-backs in civilian-goods 
industries—chief focus of current unemploy- 
ment—will amount to at least half of 1951 
production. 

7. Small business is being steadily frozen 
out of its share of defense work and monop- 
oly is growing. In fiscal 1950, only 24.5 per- 
cent of the total dollar value of military con- 
tracts went to small-business firms; by the 
first quarter of fiscal 1952 the amount had 
dropped to 18 percent. 

8. Despite this great economic dislocation, 
‘the defense program is behind schedule. Pro- 
duction goals have been cut or the time to 
attain them extended. 

Other signs that our Nation is suffering 
serious economic ills despite the defense 
boom are multiplying. Some industries, 
notably textiles and furniture, in 1951 ex- 
perienced the worst depression since the 
a trial. 


Farm Migrant Labor Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or a“ 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 4 2 
OF ARKANSAS Q. 


IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas: 


FarM MIGRANT LABOR RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
TO THE LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE AT THE PEABODY 
HOTEL, MEMPHIs, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 


The following recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the above committee by Past Presi- 
dent C. C. Willey. They are the work of «4 
special committee appointed by President 
Alan Patteson, as follows: J. P. Baker, Jr., 
Helena, chairman; C. C. Willey, Altheimer; 
E. D. McKnight, Parkin; W. F. Wilson, 
Dumas; R. E. L. Wilson III, Wilson; J. C. 
Portis, Lepanto; and R. D. Wilmans, Newport. 


MIGRANT LABOR AGREEMENT, 1951 


The 1949 international executive agree- 
ment was not signed until on or about 
August 1 of that year, and farmers were just 
about ready to begin the harvesting of their 
cotton crops by the time that a copy of the 
agreement and the individual work contract 
reached them. 

The 1951 agreement was signed on or about 
August 6, 1951, and some time thereafter, the 
farmers knew the terms and conditions of 
the contract under which they were to use 
this labor. 

Under both agreements, 1949 and 1951, the 
cotton farmers did not know until within 2 
or 3 weeks of the commencement of the 
harvesting of crops, whether or not there 
would be a migrant labor agreement at all, 
and, if so, what the terms and conditions 
would be. 

The present agreement expires in Febru- 
ary 1952, and even though the Government 
is asking again for a 16,000,000-bale crop, 
the cotton farmer again does not know 
whether or not provision will be made for 
the importation of the necessary labor, and, 
if so, under what terms and conditions they 
will have to work this labor. This is the 
time of the year when, in our section of the 
country, farmers make adjustments and ar- 
rangements for the coming year, and many 
of them are asking us to tell them now if 
labor will be available to make the crop. 
Of course, we have no answer to give them. 
This is also the time of the year when the 
farmers make financial arrangements for 
the 1952 crop, and they are at a complete 
loss, because they do not know if the labor 
will be available, and under what rules and 
regulations they will be required to work this 
labor. 

Article 1-B (2): Under the 1949 interna- 
tional executive agreement, employers were 
encouraged and urged to form associations 
to contract workers. Many associations 
were thus formed, and their development 
has facilitated the processing of workers at 
contracting centers, and has speeded up the 
daily number of men contracted. An asso- 
ciation has helped reduce the overhead op- 
erating and administrative costs to the indi- 
vidual farmer, and has been an excellent 
means of developing uniform procedure and 
practice among a large number of farmers, 

Under the 1951 agreement, the above-men- 
tioned paragraph provides “employer” 
means: “An association or other group of 
employers but only if those of its members 
for whom Mexican workers are being ob- 
tained are bound, in the event of its default, 
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to carry out the obligations undertaken by 
it pursuant to the provisions of this agree- 
ment and work contract, unless the Secretary 
of Labor of the United States determines 
that such individual lability is not necessary 
to assure performance of such obliga- 
Te ers 

This provision has tended to hamper the 
operation of an association, and to encour- 
age farmers to look to other crops which do 
not require as much labor as cotton. 

Associations have good records, and they 
have carried out the obligations of their con- 
tracts, and there is nothing in the record to 
indicate the need for this undesirable pro- 
vision. 

This provision binds each member of the 
association for the acts of any other member 
of the association and should be clarified so 
as to limit the responsibility of a member 
for his own workers only. 


CERTIFICATION OF LABOR 


The long process of the request for labor 
originating at the local United States Em- 
ployment Service ~ffice and going through the 
State, regional, and national offices, is too 
cumbersome, and causes unnecessary delays. 
On occasion, the requests have been returned 
to the local office for compliance with di- 
rectives which had not reached the local 
office at the time the request for labor was 
mailed from said office. There is a record 
of one farmer whose request reached the 
State office in the first few days of August, 
and when the farmer arrived at the contract- 
ing center in Harlingen, Tex., on or about 
September 9, 1951, he found that his request 
was still in Washington. A lot of time and 
money would be saved if the National United 
States Employment Service could have a rep- 
resentative in the regional office, and re- 
quests for labor forwarded directly from the 
regional office to the contracting center. 

Article 7: No contractor who has complied 
with, or is, at the time, complying with his 
contract, should be declared ineligible as an 
employer due to the actions of any other 
employer in the locality, county, or State. 

Article 8: It is unfair to declare a contrac- 
tor or employer ineligible when sufficient 
accommodations are available to take care 
of the needs of the workers, bearing in mind 
that the contractor or employer has no 
control of business establishments in his 
community. 

Article 13: At the point of contracting at 
the reception center, the Mexican workers 
should be carefully instructed by Spanish- 
speaking representatives of the United 
States Employment Service, who are famil- 
iar with working conditions in the areas in 
which the workers are to be employed, and 
they should be fully informed as to the na- 
ture of working conditions. The workers 
should also be instructed as to the terms 
and provisions of the laws, agreement, and 
work contract uncer which they are to work, 
and especially in »egard to the workers’ cb- 
ligations to fulfill their contracts. This 
instruction should be brief so as not to delay 
the processing or departure of the workers. 

Article 15: The method used thus far in 
determining the pr@vailing wage is not sound, 
and, further, the prevailing wage as deter- 
mined in Arkansas in the early part of the 
summer was not in accordance with what 
the prevailing wage actually was. For ex- 
ample: United States Employment Service 
and the Mexican Government determined 
that from the period June 17 to July 17, 
1951, the prevailing wage all over Arkansas 
for farm labor was 46 cents per hour. This 
determination failed to take into considera- 
tion the fact that never in the history of 
Arkansas had wages been the same all over 
the State, and they were not the same during 
this period. We must admit that the pre- 
vailing wage is, among other things, deter- 
mined by the following factors: (1) Weather 
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conditions, (2) state of maturity of the crop, 
(3) condition of the crop. 

We must remember that the Cotton Belt in 
Arkansas, roughly from north to south, cov- 
ers approximately 300 miles, and there has 
always been, and probably always will be, a 
variation of the wage scale. The determi- 
nation of the prevailing wage requires con- 
siderable investigation, and the only way to 
determine prevailing wage is by a study of 
local conditions. 

The prevailing wage should be determined 
on a community basis, by a committee com- 
posed of the following persons: (1) A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, 
(2) a representative of the State employment 
service, (3) county chairman of PMA. 

The farmers also vigorously protest the 
manner in which the hourly pay rate was 
determined early last fall. The farmers were 
told by United States Employment Service 
that the prevailing wage rate would be 40 
cents per hour, and this rate was approved 
by USES. Subsequently the farmers were 
told by the Mexican consul that he would 
not approve any recontracting for less 
than 50 cents per hour, This unilateral 
decision was final, as evidenced by all con- 
tracts and recontracts which were signed 
last fall. 

Article 18: Any records required by the 
United States Employment Service should be 
placed in the hands of the employers in suf- 
ficient time to have them distributed before 
the workers arrive at the place of employ- 
ment. The joint interpretation by the 
Mexican Government and the United States 
Government of the agreement, contract, 
rules, regulations, and/or laws should be 
placed in the hands of the farmers prior to 
making their application for certification 
of labor. 

Article 20: The Mexican workers should 
carry and pay for their own insurance for 
off-the-job risks, to be paid by the employers 
and deducted from the worker's pay. 

Article 27: Transfers between employers 
shall be accomplished by simple endorse- 
ment of the worker’s existing contract. The 
new employer agrees specifically by such en- 
dorsement to relieve former employer of all 
his responsibilities and to accept all re- 
sponsibilities stipulated in the worker's con- 
tract for the remaining period of the con- 
tract. Approval of transfers will be accom- 
plished by the Farm Placement Service at 
the lowest administrative level involved in 
the transfer. Transfers shall be made with- 
out charge by the Government. 

Article 30 (G): If a worker abandons his 
contract without terminating same in ac- 
cordance with the agreement, then he auto- 
matically loses all rights and privileges un- 
der the contract and the recruiting charge 
should be refunded by the United States 
Government to employer. 


WORKERS WHO ABANDON THEIR EMPLOYMENT 


It should be provided in the agreement 
that workers who abandon their contracts 
without proper termination should not be 
allowed to be contracted again. 


SHORTAGE OF UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION QERSONNEL 


The United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is extremely limited in 
personnel in this area, and we recommend 
that adequate personnel be placed on duty 
during the chopping and picking seasons, 
and stationed over a widely dispersed area, 
to assist in handling those workers. 


USE OF SAME WORKERS FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


We firmly believe that if arrangements 
were made whereby employers could use the 
same workers from year to year, that much 
trouble could be eliminated. This may be 
hard to carry into effect, however it has 
worked in some instances and is worthy of 
a trial. 
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REPRESENTATION OF FARMERS AT CONFERENCES 
WHEN MIGRANT LABOR AGREEMENTS AND CON- 
TRACTS ARE NEGOTIATED 


The farmers are the individuals who use 
this labor, and they are more familiar with 
the problems arising under the Migrant La- 
bor Agreement and the work contract than 
any other persons or agencies. They should 
have representatives in attendance at all 
such conferences or meetings. 


TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


Once a contract is terminated by the USES, 
the Mexican consul, the employer and the 
worker, all obligations under the contract 
should cease. 

WORK CONTRACT 


4. Payment of wages: The 48-hour train- 
ing period or the first 48 hours of employ- 
ment is one of the most unpopular provisions 
in the entire program, and in the first place, 
the employers seek agricultural workers, and 
the Mexican Government should provide only 
good and seasoned agricultural workers, and 
secondly, this program has been going on for 
a number of years, and thousands and thou- 
sands of Mexican workers have been engaged 
in agricultural employment in the United 
States during this time. 

The most important reason, however, for 
eliminating this undesirable feature of the 
contract is because it encourages many work- 
ers to take it easy and to lay down on the 
job, until the first 48 hours have passed, 
because they are guaranteed a stated amount 
of wages, without regard to effort on their 
part. Records of employers are full of in- 
stances where, after the first 48 hours, the 
earnings of the workers have doubled almost 
immediately. Such a provision lowers the 
morale of the goéd and willing workers, be- 
cause the ones who lay down on the job or 
take it easy, earn almost as much as they 
do, for the first 48-hour period, whether they 
work as hard or not. This provision is not 
only unfair to the employer but it is unfair 
to the Mexican workers who come here for 
a serious purpose, as well. 

Paragraph 6: This paragraph should be re- 
vised to provide a substantial hold-back of 
a worker's earnings, sufficient to insure his 
staying on the job until he has completed 
his contract in a satisfactory manner and 
most important, until his departure from 
the United States has been verified by Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Sefvice officials. 
The greatest weakness in the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, the work contract and 
all previous similar agreements, has been 
the failure to place on each Mexican worker 
individual responsibility in carrying out his 
part of the agreement and contract. It is 
true as set forth in your Report No. 326, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session, dated April 16, 1951, 
which said: “There have been instances in 
which the Mexican workers have voluntarily 
left the places of employment in violation 
of the terms of the contracts. Farmers can- 
not prevent a worker from leaving the place 
of employment at any time the worker so 
desires.” If a worker knew that he would 
forfeit his hold-back pay, as well as all other 
benefits, if he did not live up to his part 
of the contract, and depart from the United 

States through proper immigration channels, 
he would be strongly inclined and, in most 
cases, do just these things. He would then 
be much less trouble to his own government, 
our Government, himself, and to his em- 
ployer. A contract which is not mutually 
binding will not ever be successfully ex- 
ecuted. 

When the contract has been finished in the 
place of employment, the worker should be 
delivered his final pay and hold-back in the 
form of a certified check with these words 
stamped thereon: “This check ‘is not valid 
until stamped by United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, to show depar- 








ture of payee from United States into Mex- 
ico.” This would save thousands of dollars 
which we now spend in running down aban- 
doned workers and taking them back to 
Mexico. And also, reduce materially the 
number of illegal Mexican workers in the 
United States. 

10. Subsistence: It is our belief that work- 
ers who have had the opportunity to work 
as many as 40 hours in any one weekly pay 
period should not be entitled to any sub- 
sistence, and we recommend that subsistence 
be figured on a 2-week pay period. Settle- 
ment should be made at the end of the 2 
weeks. If a worker has been given the op- 
portunity to work 80 hours in the 2-week 
period, then he would not be entitled to any 
subsistence. If he has worked between 70 
and 80 hours, he should be entitled to 1 day’s 
subsistence—between 60 and 70 hours, he 
should be entitled to 2 days’ subsistence— 
between 50 and 60 hours, he should have 3 
days’ subsistence, etc. 


PUBLIC LAW 78, EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


(1) Section 501 (6): This should be re- 
pealed in its entirety, as we see no reason 
for the United States to guarantee the per- 
formance of such contracts relative to the 
payment of wages and the furnishing of 
transportation by the employers. If this re- 
mains in the law, then certainly the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico should guarantee, among 
other things, the following: 

1. That the worker remain On the job, ac- 
cording to his contract for the period stated 
in the contract. 

2. That the worker perform his work in a 
satisfactory manner, 

3. That the worker depart from the United 
States through proper immigration channels. 

(2) Section 502 (2): Farmers cannot 
imagine paying $15 to let the Government 
do work for them when the farmers, for the 
last few years, have done the same work for 
less than $5. The records of some contrac- 
tors indicate that the maximum amount 
spent for this work was $4.70. We firmly be- 
lieve that $10 should be the maximum cost 
to the farmer, for the delivery. of the worker 
to the contractor at the point of contracting, 
and no charge should be made for recon- 
tracting, if the Government continues to 
handle these functions. 

(3) Section 502 (3): After the words 
“United States”, add these words: “when 
apprehended by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service”. There is 
no justice in reduiring farmers to pay money 
when the Government nor anyone else, has 
been to any expense in getting the workers 
back to Mexico. Many workers returned to 
their homes prior to the expiration of the 
contracts, without crossing the bridge and 
going through United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service channels. The 
farmer is thus penalized under the present 
law, even though the workers have returned 
to their homes in Mexico without expense to 
anyone. 





Statement at Dedication of American 
Students’ Hostel at Beth Mazmil, Jeru- 
salem dv 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 6 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
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ment I made at the dedication of the 
American students’ hostel at Beth Maz- 
mil, Jerusalem, on December 17, 1951: 


One of the most pleasant rewards of my 
journey to Israel is participation this morn- 
ing in the dedication of the site of the pro- 
posed students’ hostel here at Beth Mazmil. 
This site is freely given for the erection of 
this edifice by the Jewish National Fund. At 
this point I reemphasize that the Jewish 
National Fund is like the shadow of man: 
where man goeth the shadow. So it is with 
the Jewish National Fund in Israel; where- 
soever Israel goeth, there goeth the Jewish 
National Fund. This hostel that will be 
erected will be a home for American students 
sojourning in Israel as well as for officials 
of the American Government. We have simi- 
lar American houses or hostels in many 
countries of the world. Israel cannot be an 
exception. It shall be another link in the 
ever-strengthening and widening chain of 
friendship between the United States and 
Israel. 

Israel is in urgent need of men and women 
skilled in industrial technology, in the cul- 
tural arts, in the science of engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, electronics. It desper- 
ately needs men skilled in arts and crafts. 
When one surveys the scene here, he sees a 
disproportionate number of unskilled workers, 
of “hewers of stone and carriers of water.” 
The technology and know-how in which the 
United States abounds is needed in Israel. 
This students’ hostel might well be the means 
of attracting some of these talents and skills. 

There are most ambitious plans in blue- 
print for the structure to be erected on this 
site which will afford living quarters and 
recreation for the students. 

The inflow of refugees into Israel has 
reached staggering proportions. At the end 
of 1949, the Government of Israel, in order 
temporarily to take care of the immigrants, 
invented a new type of settlement—the 
Ma’abara—meaning transition. These are 
clearance camps set up near towns, farming 
settlements, public works and projects. They 
are all near centers of employment. I do 
not know the latest figures but there are 
probably over 87 of these Ma’abaroth scat- 
tered over Israel, and probably over 200,000 
souls live in the tents or makeshift chicken- 
coop-like structures. Eventually, they will 
all live in permanent quarters. 

Many Chalutzim lived under conditions 
far worse than those that obtain in Ma’aba- 
roth. They are first learning the dignity of 
labor, building their own permanent homes, 
constructing roads, laying irrigation pipes, 
quarrying, engaging in afforestation, setting 
out wind breaks, clearing fields of stone, 
picking olives, farming, working in cement 
and brick factories; 

All these operations require intelligent 
direction and wise supervision. Many of 
these immigrants are from lands where illite 
eracy, disease, and squalor were the leit- 
motifs. They are from two scores of climes 
and countries. Most expert direction and 
supervision is needed to guide these unfor- 
tunate refugees in the ways of literacy, 
health, and cleanliness. They must be 
taught the worth of work. It is my hope 
that this American students’ hostel will help 
in the training of those who will supply this 
leadership. 

In the Ma’abaroth and in the more perma- 
nent settlements there is the difficulty of 
language barriers. Communication is con- 
founded by some 50 languages, dialects, and 
hybrids. There is Ladino—a sort of Hebrew 
flavored Spanish, Chinese Hebrew, the Yid- 
dish of the Slavic Jews, and the tentative 
English of some of the Israelis themselves. 
Israeli nationalists and scholars of Hebrew 
deprecate the speaking of Yiddish, while 
those who speak Yiddish feel that the Jews 
may be in danger of losing a whole culture. 
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There -is a Chair of Yiddish at the Hebrew 
University. There is a story being told about 
& woman listening to a boy addressing his 
mother several times in Hebrew, but each 
time the mother answers in Yiddish. The 
woman says to the mother, “Why do you not 
reply in Hebrew, you understand it?” The 
mother gives her son a pat on the head by 
way of putting him in his place and replies, 
“I do not want my boy to forget he is a Jew.” 

This language imbalance requires a solu- 
tion since it is a barrier to integration. 
There are other barriers that have cultural 
and tribal origins. They are deep-seated 
and must be discovered, understood, and 
appreciated before they can be removed. 
Only experts can do this. There are intense 
rcligious; others are mostly agnostic. Antip- 
athy exists between Iraquis and Yemenites. 
There are caste groupings among the Yemen- 
ites themselves. There is sometimes a feel- 
ing of superiority among certain European 
Jews. According to some social workers 
with whom I have discussed this matter, they 
say these Europeans think they are 
“God's chosen children,” particularly be- 
cause of their constant demands and their 
repeated reminders that “in our country it 
was better."” When some of the North Afri- 
can immigrants were given beds, not having 
had beds before, they crawled under them to 
sleep. I stress these differences to indicate 
the gigantic tasks that lie ahead to amalga- 
mate and fuse these differences of the var- 
ious mores, customs, habits, and languages. 
Israel must offer every conceivable entice- 
ment to bring within her shores university 
trained men and women who will aid in the 
leveling of all these barriers. While time 
will work its course and smooth off these 
rough edges, Israel cannot act as though 
she had years to waste. Time is of the 
essence in Israel and generations must be 
telescoped within a few years. The melting- 
pot process in America took decades. In 
Israel the technique must be taught of the 
pressure cooker—a matter of months, not 
years. 

I have been to some of the Ma’abaroth. I 
have asked many questions and received 
many answers. There are no two alike. In 
some the Government’s efforts to make them 
self-administrating have been successful— 
some want democratic self-government. In 
others, particularly where there are oriental 
Jews, self-government has failed. In some 
the occupants have shown a disposition to 
cooperate—in others there are gripes and 
complaints. Again there is desperate need to 
draw on talents and skills to lead these peo- 
ple, to quiet their fears and misgivings, to be 
a comfort to their despair, to teach them the 
ways of democracy, to inspire them with hope 
and confidence, to teach them that it is 
better to work than to beg and that all of 
them are in a sort of lifeboat together where 
each must row his own weight. 

I have been frank and candid in these obe- 
servations. The truth sometimes may hurt. 
I hope that my candor may be forgiven, but 
only with truth and candor can progress 
ensue. 

My revisit to Israel has been most reveal- 
ing. I am no prophet, no man can be. I 
say that logically. It cannot be otherwise but 
that the establishment of Israel has been 
the turning point in the history and in the 
development of the Middle East. This has 
been recognized by the United States which 
through Government and private loans, 
through grants-in-aid and private charity, 
has authorized to be sent into Israel during 
1951 and part of 1952, upward of $250,000,000. 

Israel is not only the concern of a group 
of people bound together by religious or racial 
ties. Israel is of definite concern and con- 
crete interest to the United States and other 
enlightened nations. 

I say too that democracy has gained an 
added victory by the existence of the State of 
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Israel and that democracy can only be height- 
ened and widened by an American students’ 
hostel. 

In a world threatened by totalitarianism, 
the existence of the principles of democracy 
in the Middle East is of major consequence. 

By no means let it be concluded that be- 
cause of its size Israel's statehood is a minor 
event in the bistory of the world. It is indeed 
a major achievement. Evidence already 
exists of Israel's high importance as a nation 
among nations. 


“Think You of This, America, As You 
Roam Among the Graves of Our Hon- 
ored Dead Who Sleep the Sleep of 
Peace and Birthed Our Independence, 
Though They Never Lived To See It, 
Shaped With Their Muskets a Nation of 
Thirteen Colonies, and Those in Later 
Strife Consolidated the States Beyond 
Any Possibility of Separation” —Battle 
Report, Washington 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - _.. 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the first 
session, Eighty-second Congress, ad- 
journed October 20, 1951; and, antici- 
pating a tremendously interesting Battle 
Report, Washington, program for Armis- 
tice Day, November 11, I obtained what 
I regarded as permission to insert the 
sixty-third Battle Report, Washington, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD published 
subsequent to our adjournment, but ap- 
parently something misfired. 

That particular Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, was of such outstanding interest 
that I am at this time going back to 
pick up that report and am at this point 
extending my remarks and including the 
same in today’s REcorp. 

The sixty-third Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, singularly found Hon. Dr. John 
R. Steelman, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and the driving force of this Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. teledocumen- 
tary, at Key West, Fla., assisting the 
President ‘in formulating his annual 
message on the state of the Union which 
we heard some 48 hours ago. 

The managemengj, the arrangement of 
the program, the handling of all guests, 
and other business were handled by Dr. 
Steelman’s able and distinguished as- 
sistant, Mr. Charles W. Jackson. In my 
opinion, a more interesting teledocu- 
mentary than this one has never gone 
out to the people over the NBC televi- 
sion network and the coaxial cables. 

Dr. Steelman’s first guest was 7.t. Gen, 
Maxwell D. Taylor, who told them that 
the snow was falling on Korea in a sec- 
ond winter, where the gallant men of 
the Eighth Army have been battling a 
stubborn and difficult foe for nearly a 
year and a half. He cautioned all at 
home that there must be no let-down 
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lest the men in Korea should sense that 
lack of support. 


They are well led— 


General Taylor said— 

They are well equipped, but they need more 
than that. To these superlatives they need 
to add the steady support and appreciation 
of their efforts on the part of others. The 
welding together of the fighting army and 
the people on the home front is a sure guar- 
anty that we will some day celebrate an 
armistice in the fighting in Korea, 


Mr. Speaker, the next guest was Hon, 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Air Force, known to 
this Congress as one of the most capable 
and competent career men in govern- 
ment. 

I was particularly interested in the 
statement which Mr. Zuckert made with 
respect to one of the most vexatious 
questions that confronted the first ses- 
sion, Eighty-second Congress. That was 
the question of the unseemly calling to 
active duty Reserve components of our 
armed services and their immediate dis- 
patch to the fighting front in Korea and 
then, more lately, to General Eisenhow- 
er’s forces in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, it was not until my own 
good and beloved friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Overton Brooks, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Civilian 
Components of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, extended his remarks and paid 
high compliments to Mr. Zuckert’s re- 
markable insight and ability in handling 
this vexatious problem that my own 
thoughts were crystallized on the use of 
our Reserves. 

In a discussion of the work done by 
Mr. Zuckert, especially designated by 
Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of 
the Air Force, to handle al] matters re- 
lating to civilian components, Congress- 
man Brooks declared: 

The plan for Air Force Reservists described 
by Mr. Zuckert meets every requirement of 
the Special Subcommittee on Reserve Com- 
ponents. It is a constructive measure—one 
that gives evidence of the great study, as- 
certainment, deliberation, and ability di- 
rected to the equitable solution of this vexa- 
tious question. 

The plan brought forth by the Air Force 
under Mr. Zuckert is designed to mesh into 
the existent 1952 m without notice- 
able jar and will definitely provide a far 
greater unity between Regulars and Re- 
serves. This altogether desirable feature 
wil] do much to insure better handling of 
both the services and the facilities for all 
Reserve activities. 

Furthermore, it proviges for the expan- 
sion and contraction of Reserve programs in 
response to world tensions, including a long- 
range Air Force plan for the Reserve forces 
with a special provision that reservists will 
receive exactly the same treatment and sup- 
port as regulars in time of peace as well as 
in time of war. 


Mr, Speaker, I remember the shock 
which I received about a year ago one 
night after the House adjourned. I was 
still at my desk. My office force had left 
for the day. A knock came to the door; 
I responded; and there, in uniform, stood 
@ young banker in the uniform of a cap- 
tain, and by his side was another busi- 
nessman from my district. Both were 
men of families; both were well estab- 
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lished in life. Both were veterans of 
World War II. Both were in uniform 
and both were my personal friends. 

They came to see me and tell me that 
they, together with 168 of their towns- 
men from the little towns of Monroe- 
ville and Frisco City, Ala., all reservists 
in the Engineer Corps, had been called to 
active duty and were then at Fort Bel- 
voir and on their way to Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, Korea to me was at that 
time just a distant country far across the 
Pacific, somewhere off in the Far East, 
and it was very difficult to understand 
why it was that our men from the little 
towns in Alabama had to be involved in 
some bloody conflict away over there. 
Now, we in this House all understand it 
better; now we all know that our boys in 
Korea today are fighting for their wives 
and their families in the hills and ridges 
of Korea because if they were not there 
they might later have to defend them in 
their front yards in the little towns of 
the First District of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, I was happy when I saw 
Mr. Eugene Zuckert on the television 
and heard him tell the American people 
of his flight in the B~36—and of the re- 
servists—who, like the boys in that spe- 
cial petroleum company of the United 
States engineers in Frisco City and 
Monroeville—because of their special 
skills and capabilities—had been re- 
called to active duty. 

I was also happy because of what Mr. 
Zuckert said about never having seen a 
more typical example of the splendid 
teamwork which exists between the Air 
Force reservists and our Air Force regu- 
lars, and, Mr. Speaker, I was particularly 
gratified when I heard Mr. Zuckert speak 
these lines with respect to the program 
formulated for him in the Smith com- 
mittee—which he more or less described 
in detail when he said: 

This plan makes provisions for the ready, 
standby, and retired Reserves. It clearly 
informs reservists of their role in the Re- 
serve organization. All Reserves will know 
when, how long, and why they will serve. 
This will, in the future, permit the families 
of reservists to make long-range plans as 
well as encourage’ employers to both assist 
in and benefit from the Reserve program. 


The next speaker was Brig. Gen. Clay- 
ton C. Jerome, United States Marine 
Corps, who had just returned from an- 
other inspection trip in Korea. In his 
report to the American people about the 
physical conditions of the troops, their 
winter clothing and their food, he stated 
that those items were far above any- 
thing which he previously had seen in 
the field. 

It really thrilled me to hear General 
Jerome declare: 


The Sunday I was there all the messes 
which could serve hot food had fried or 
baked chicken and all the other trimmings. 
Later I saw roast beef and veal cuts. Meat 
may be high priced and sometimes scarce 
here in the States but you can be assured 
that your husbands, sons, and brothers are 
getting good fresh meat that you can bite 
on in Korea and by that I don’t mean last 
war's chopped meat in a can. The United 
States Army is responsible for providing the 
food in Korea and as a marine I want to take 
this opportunity to pay a special tribute to 
the Army for the excellent job they are 
doing. 





Mr. Speaker, the narration given by 
Mr. John Batchelder of the script writ- 
ten by Lou Hazam is itself a classic that 
I wish could be placed in the hands of 
every school child in our country. Cer- 
tainly it shows the great leveling force of 
democracy and the spirituality which 
has characterized our people from the 
days of Valley Forge to those of Heart- 
break Ridge. 

The producer-director of this program 
is Ted Ayers; the assistant director, Jean 
Montgomery; commentary by David 
Brinkley; narration by John Batchelder; 
script by Lou Hazam; film editors, Bill 
Brooks and Bill McDonald; art director, 
Joseph Ferrier; film, Department of De- 
fense, United States Air Force, United 
States Army; NBC cameraman, Brad 
Kress; and studio facilities, WMAL-TV. 

BatTLte REPORT, WASHINGTON 


Mr. BRINKLEY. A truce talk hangs fire in a 
world still without peace, our news cameras 
bring you now your sixty-third Battle Re- 
port, Washington. 

Today Battle Report presents a chorus of 
115 West Point cadets, the United States 
Military Academy's famed glee club, who 
join their voices with Battle Report in a 
moving tribute; Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
the Army’s Deputy Chief of Staff and its rep- 
resentative at a wreath-laying ceremony at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier; the latest 
word on our Air Reserves from Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuck- 
ert; and the Marine Corps’ top airman, Brig. 
Gen. Jerry Jerome. 

So against a world in crisis, this week as 
usual, our guests are standing by to report 
on the latest developments in the battle 
against Soviet imperialism. And now the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, Lt. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor. 

Lieutenant General Taytor. This finds the 
Armed Forces at their secular task of pro- 
tecting American liberties throughout the 
world, animated by the same spirit which 
won the victory in World War I. Today we 
have with us a group of young men who rep- 
resent the future leaders of America, men 
from the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. Many of their comrades are in 
Korea today. Many have already fallen on 
the field of battle. This particular group is 
the West Point Glee Club, who will sing 
some of the songs of the Army and of the 
corps. Now the West Point Glee Club will 
reflect the pride of every cadet in singing 
the Corps. 

On Armistice Day ceremonies at Arlington 
this year many of our leaders, both civil and 
military, joined in paying tribute to the Un- 
known Soldier. This is an act which has 
become traditional with us throughout the 
years. At Arlington I am sure the thought 
will occur to many of us that here, while we 
are celebrating Armistice Day comfortably at 
home there is no armistice for our men in 
Korea. In that war-torn foreign land the 
snow is falling on a second winter, and still 
there is no peace to celebrate. There the 
gallant men of the Eighth Army have been 
battling a stubborn and a difficult foe for 
nearly a year and a half. Surprised by a well- 
prepared aggressor, that Army has been lit- 
erally formed on the battlefield and has 
learned under the bullets of the enemy the 
hard way of battle. In the course of this 
year and a half our Army has dealt heavy 
blows to the enemy; so much so that we were 
led to hope that perhaps an armistice was 
in sight. We have all followed the negotia- 
tions of our representatives. We have seen 
that they have been reasonable and fair, and 
yet we are not sure of the sincerity of our 
enemy. 

We must never let down at home at this 
dificult time, because the strength at home 
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is reflected in the strength of our embattled 
Army. We must have this support constant- 
ly flowing from America outward, so that our 
men in Korea will sense our support. Yes, 


it is the steadfastness of the home front ~- 


which is even more important than the 
steadfastness of the battle front. 

We must give the men the same kind of 
support which they are dese'ving by their 
efforts in battle. They are well led; they 
are well equipped, but they need more than 
that. To these superlatives they need to 
add the steady support and appreciation of 
their efforts on the part of others. The 
welding together of the fighting army and 
the people on the home front is the surest 
guaranty that we will some day celebrate an 
armistice in the fighting in Korea. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Manpower, Pennsylvania’s 
National Guard, leaving to join our defense 
forces in Europe 1: the call goes out for more 
Reserves to replace them. And now, prepar- 
ing to carry tiiat manpower wherever it is 
needed, 400 of them at once, 8,000 miles 
without stopping, the Air Force is testing 
cargo carriers such as the XC-99. For more 
on our Reserve situation, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, 

Mr. ZucKertT. The other day I had the 
thrill of a flight in the giant 10-engine in- 
tercontinental Air Force bomber, a B-<6. 
Several of the crew were reservists who, be- 
cause of their special skills and capabilities, 
had been recalied to active cuty. Never have 
I seen a more typical example of the splen- 
did teamwork which exists between our Air 
Force reservists and our Air Force regulars. 

In addition to calling individual reserv- 
ists into service because of their special apti- 
tudes, entire Air Force units have been re- 
called, and no prouder record could have 
been made than that made by both our Air 
Force Reserves and Air National Guard. 

Of the 52 Reserve and Guard wings on 
hand in June 1950, 15 had been called to ac- 
tive duty by February 1951, and today all but 
5 are on active duty. Their value to the 
Nation's defenses is indicated by the fact 
that approximately 80 percent of our total 
officer strength in the Air Force is now com- 
posed of reservists. 

Two of our Reserve wings, the Four Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second Light Bombardment 
Wing from Long Beach, Calif., and the Four 
Hundred and Thirty-seventh Troop Carrier 
Wing from Chicago, were called up on Au- 
gust 10, 1950, nd in but a matter of 77 days 
that bomber wing was flying combat in 
Korea. 

In 90 days the troop-carrier outfit was 
supporting our ground forces, hauling men, 
equipment, blood, and other vitally needed 
supplies to the battlefront. 

At the same time, and in another part of 
the world, other Reserve units are earning a 
name for themselves. From the Cleveland 
area came the Four Hundred and Thirty- 
third Troop Carrier Wing which became the 
first Air Force unit to join General Eisen- 
hower’s NATO “orces in Europe. 

Even as I speak to you, B-26’s of the Light 
Bombardment Wing from the Illinois and 
Missouri Air National Guard are flying to 
Bordeaux, France, trained, outfitted, and 
supplied with every necessity prior to de- 
parture. I am happy indeed to say that the 
same chaplains who served these men in the 
churches of Chicago, as well as the same doc- 
tors who treated them in St. Louis, are go- 
ing with them to their new assignment. 

Thus, while our Air Force reservists are 
serving—and, I might add, magnificently 
serving—on active duty, we are reorganizing 
the structure of the Reserve to meet, not 
alone their personal needs but those of the 
Air Force in years tocome. This new Air Re- 
serve program embodied in the Smith plan 
assures the reservists the same treatment 
and support as Regulars in time of peace as 
well as in time of war, and is named after 
Brig. Gen. Robert Smith, an outstanding air 


reservist Who served as head of the commit- 
tee which formulated the plan. 

This plan makes provisions for the Ready, 
Stand-by, and Retired Reserves. It clearly 
informs reservists of their role in the Re- 
serve organization. All Reserves will know 
when, how long, and why, they will serve. 
This will, in the future, permit the families 
of reservists to make long-range plans as 
well as encourage employers to both assist 
in and benefit from the program. 

Two important surveys are currently be- 
ing conducted, one in Dallas, and the other 
in San Francisco. Four test districts for 
closer supervision of Air Force Reserve ac- 
tivities will be operating at the end of this 
year. Thus we will be in a position to de- 
termine the most efficient way of contacting 
every Air Force reservist in the Nation, and, 
with up-to-date records, have a useful, cur- 
rent inventory of our complete Reserve re- 
sources. 

At the same time, we have completed ar- 
rangements for all reservists to attend civil- 
ian contract training schools on the same 
basis as Regulars, and, in fact, some are al- 
ready attending such schools as the Parks 
Air College in St. Louis. Inasmuch as the 
training which they will receive for military 
use will be of value in their related civilian 
occupations, their employers will also benefit. 
Training centers, some of which are already 
in operation, will be established in every 
major population center in the Nation. Re- 
serve flying training will be resumed by July 
of next year. 

Additionally thereto, we are programing 
today for our Reserve requirements through 
1958, and the plan is flexible. If, for exam- 
ple, the day comes when guided missiles loom 
as the No. 1 Air Force project, our Reserve 
program will be switched to emphasis on 
missiles. As defense costs mount, the Na- 
tion is becoming more and more aware of 
the role which our civilian soldier—reservist 
or guardsman—must play in providing this 
Nation with an adequate defense. 

More than ever, Air Force reservists and 
Regulars will work as close partners in our 
common enterprise of insuring the security 
of this great Nation at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. UN warplanes “saw red” in 
the skies of Northwest Korea over the week 
end and posted their highest daily score of 
the last 2 weeks—three Red jets downed, two 
damaged. As these aerial battles continue, 
we next turn our cameras on a Marine who 
has been flying for 28 years and is rounding 
out his thirtieth year in the Corps. Just 
back from Korea, and ready to report to you 
on his inspection trip there, the Marine 
Corps’ Air Commandant, Brig. Gen. Clayton 
C. (Jerry) Jerome. 

Brigadier General JEROME. Quite a few 
months ago I spoke with you about our Ma- 
rine forces, both ground and air, who are 
fighting in Korea. 

Having just returned from another inspec- 
tion trip out there with our Commandant, 
General Cates, NBC and Dr. Steelman felt 
you would probably be interested in how 
Joe in the air and John on the ground are 
getting along in the First Marine Air Wing 
and the First Marine Division. I can make 
my report pretty short on that score—the 
troops are in wonderful physical condition, 
winter clothing is there and in sufficient 
quantity, the food is excellent—far, far, 
above anything I have previously seen in 
the field. The Sunday I was there all the 
messes which could serve hot food had fried 
or baked chicken and all the other trim- 
mings. Later I saw roast beef and veal cuts. 
Meat may be high priced and sometimes 
scarce here in the States, but you can be as- 
sured that your husbands, sons, and broth- 
ers are getting good fresh meat that you 
can bite on in Korea and by that I don't 
mean last war's chopped meat in acan. The 
United States Army is responsible for pro- 
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viding the food in Korea and as a marine I 
want to take this opportunity to pay a spe- 
cial tribute to the Army for the excellent 
job they are doing. 

As to health, the boys are in excellent 
shape, really rugged if I might say so. Close 
behind the lines we saw what we thought 
was a touch football game in progress. I 
thought it was touch football until I saw a 
couple of vicious blocks thrown which shook 
my knees from watching, and the ball car- 
rier was tackled in a nice rock pile. He came 
up laughing, no bruises visible at least, and 
when I asked him if that wasn't pretty tough, 
he replied, ‘We play it that way all the time; 
we like it.” 

A word about the country where the fight- 
ing is going on. Picture an old comb in 
profile with some teeth broken out. That's 
central Korea. One sharp ridge after an- 
other and the sides of the ridges are almost 
as straight up and down as the teeth of that 
old comb. The present situation is a battle 
of high ground—meaning front lines fol- 
lowing the crests of the ridges. Back- 
breaking and leg-aching jobs going up those 
ridges. The men can make it up but it 
would be torture for a wounded man coming 
down. We've greatly facilitated the evacua- 
tion of wounded from the ridge lines by 
means of helicopters. I visited our most ad- 
vanced medical company of the medical 
battalion—a surprisingly short distance be- 
hind the front lines. The tent hospital was 
warm and equipped for major surgery. I 
asked the surgeon commanding how long it 
took to get a seriously wounded man off the 
front lines by helicopter, land him just out- 
side the hospital, and get him into surgery. 
The answer was about 40 minutes. I ask you, 
can you do that well in an automobile acci- 
dent on the highway between here and Bal- 
timore? 

I am not trying to paint a pretty picture 
of war: war is ugly in all its aspects. I 
am trying to tell you that we are taking the 
best possible care that we can of your sons, 
brothers, and husbands in the First Marine 
Division and First Marine Air Wing. What 
can you do? My answer is give bood—this 
is most important—for each two casualties 
in September in the First Marine Division, 
1 pint of whole blood was needed and used. 
Also, write to the boys just as often as you 
can and, when you write, make those letters 
cheerful. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It is fitting that Battle Re- 
port, which weekly reviews the course of our 
present struggle for freedom, salute the 
dead of all our battles, the dead by whose 
sacrifice we live today. To this end, the 115 
voices of the West Point Glee Club again 
join us. 

Mr. BATCHELDER. Here at Arlington National 
Cemetery, with a simple stone to mark his 
sleeping place, lies one unknown to mother 
and father, unknown to sister and brother, 
unknown to friend and neighbor, but known 
to God—God, who saw him fall in battle; 
God, who saw him lose his identity; God, who 
saw him gain in its stead a name that made 
him the son of all of us—Unknown Soldier. 

But by the virtue of tie fact, recalled by 
the farmer whose son never returned, similar- 
ly enshrined in the heart of the city dweller, 
with his picture yet on the mantle, remem- 
bered even by the childless who, though he 
bore not their blood, bore their hopes and 
dreams and thus symbolizes their everlast- 
ing debt. Yes; this man, this soldier un- 
known yet known, is now America’s son, of 
whom we sing. 

Today God looks down upon another bat- 
tle even more distant from our shores than 
that in which our son fell and sees in its es- 
sence the same struggle, the fight against evil, 
the fight to make secure on earth, the bless- 
ings He bequeathed us: “Peace and good 
will; the brotherhood of man.” 

And in the fighting of this fight, out of 
tanks lumbering to meet tanks, giants of 
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death shaped of necessity, out of guns chate- 
tering a hated song, from hillside and fox- 
hole, out of planes lethal-sprung from man’s 
knowledge of birds, soldiers will meet their 
Maker. But even as they touch the earth 
beneath them, even as life as we know it 
departs from them, the shrine that marks 
their sacrifice is already built. And, though 
far from Korea be the tomb at Arlington, in 
the minds of their countrymen, wherever 
American soldiers fall, it shall honor them, 
too. For they that die for the same cause 
are brothers, though their face be different, 
and their skin—brothers closer even than 
blood can make them—one with the Un- 
known Soldier. 

Think you upon this, America, as the cam- 
era, roams among the graves of the honored 
dead who sleep in Arlington the sleep of 
peace so absent from their last moments, 
Here lie those who birthed our independence, 
And, though they never lived to see it, shaped 
with their muskets a nation of Thirteen Col- 
onies. See, too, those who in their later strife,* 
while they realized it not, consolidated the 
States beyond any further possibility of sep- 
aration. Mark well those who fell in the 
Spanish War and the first of the world’s up- 
heavals in behalf of liberty and the second, 
oft called a continuation of the one before. 
One purpose placed them there; one soil 
cradles them; one blanket of green o’er lies 
them; one God is with them. And for all 
this gallant company the tomb of him, un- 
known yet known, speaks out to the world 
remembrance time and proclaims our deter- 
mination, no matter the challenge to make 
their sacrifice meaningful, to keep alive for- 
ever in the world the principles for which 
they gave their lives in token, the freedom to 
live as children of God. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. In a moment more of Battle 
Report and a preview of next week’s program, 
but first here is a message you will all find of 
interest. 

“Our thanks to John Batchelder for his 
beautiful narration; and so, until we turn 
our cameras upon the Nation's Capital again 
next Sunday to report on the battle of de- 
mocracy against world communism, this is 
David Brinkley putting a period on your 
sixty-third Battle Report, Washington, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last 52 years the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States has given to 
America’s overseas fighting men militant 
leadership in not only looking after their 
interests, but in the preservation of 
American principles and institutions. 

During the week of January 24-31, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will observe 
National VFW Week and it is a pleasure 
to call to the attention of Members of 
Congress, the following information 
about this organization, which speaks 
and fights for America’s overseas fight- 
ing men: 

Natrona, VFW WEEK 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States will observe the period Janu- 
ary 24-31, inclusive, as National VFW Week, 
and I consider it fitting that Members of 
the Congress join with American citizens in 
general, during this period, in voicing a trib- 
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ute to this organization of former service- 

men who, in wartime and on foreign shores, 
fought to preserve American principles and 
institutions. 

The VFW observance marks a historic date, 
It was on January °4, 1776, that Col. Henry 
Knox and his intrepid band of patriots 
reached Boston, having brought from Fort 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, by ox sled 
through the snow-covered wilderness, the 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers which put 
the British to rout and marked a turning 
point in the Revolutionary War. Within a 
short time, with the aid of these much- 
needed weapons, the Revolutionary soldiers, 
most of them untrained farmers defending 
their homeljand from tyranny, had driven 
8,000 British soldiers, 1,100 Loyalists, and 
150 British vessels from Boston, completely 
routing Gen. William Howe's redcoat forces, 
zn liberating New England from British 
domination. The July 4, 1776, which we 
proudly celebrate, was a fruit of that mem- 
orable January 24. 

It seems to me eminently proper and meri- 
torious that this great national organization 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, comprising 
more than 10,000 posts and a million and a 
quarter members, has thus designated for 
such a historic anniversary a special week 
in which to inform the people about its 
activities, projects, idealisms, and past 
achievements. It also is natural that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars during this period 
should expect American citizens as a whole 
to demonstrate, by special interest and by 
sharing in the obser.ance of National VFW 
Week programs, their appreciation of what 
these gallant veterans have done for na- 
tiona! defense at the risk of their lives, and 
now as civilians are continuing to achieve 
for public welfare through their impressive 
organization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars was founded 
at Denver, Colo., in 1899, by men returning 
home from overseas after serving in the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the Chinese Relief Expedition. Simultane- 
ously, other groups of foreign-service veter- 
ans were formed in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
These were merged into a consolidated or- 
ganization in 1913, at a meeting in Denver, 
and ever since then the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has continued to grow in strength and 
influence, and to extend its usefulness in 
maintaining the high principles of patriot- 
ism and citizenship for which its members 
bore arms. 

There is something especially appealing to 
sentiment and logic alike in the idea of men 
who have gone forth to foreign shores to 
keep safely from our own homeland ene- 
mies both ideological and material, coming 
home and in a greater fraternal and welfare 
association endeavoring to preserve for them- 
sc*ves, and to inculcate in others, the in- 
sp'ration of patriotic service which moti- 
vated them in combat. 

Only divine providence knows what would 
have been the fate of our beloved America, 
and the benefits of our freedom and private 
enterprise and citizenship, if the Americans 
who left the safety of their homes and 
crossed the seas to keep the foes of civiliza- 
tion far distant had failed in their mission. 
These men fought for American principles 
and defended American sovereignty as glor- 
jiously and as effectively on alien soil as if 
the enemy had come to our very gates to be 
repulsed. 

They were men of many races, many creeds, 
many varieties of national ancestry, but in 
fighting to cherish the heritage bequeathed 
to us by our founding fathers they all were 
Americans, spiritual brothers who became 
in a truly literal sense blood brothers. In 
uniform and fighting shoulder to shoulder 
together for a common cause which they 
knew to be a noble one, they felt no bias, 
no hatred, no suspicion of one another on 
grounds of color or religious beliefs or 
regional accents of speech, They were from 








the North and South, the East and West, 
from Alaska and sunny Hawaii, and other 
sections of this tremendous melting pot we 
call our America. And in their exalted mis- 
sion to save American idealisms from would- 
be despoilers, they ignored their minor dif- 
ferentiations. 

Now, once again civilians in mufti, these 
men similarly discount distinctions of 
wealth, social status, vocation, and accidental 
attributes of birth and environment, and in 
a unified organization endeavor to perpetu- 
ate the fundamentals of Americanism as- 
sured by our Constitution for which many 
shed their blood. 

These Veterans of Foreign Wars thus have 
@ particular claim upon the gatitude and 
appreciation of other citizens. Through 
their individual posts, in all the 48 States, 
our Territories, the Canal Zone, and even in 
distant lands where American forces are 
now serving, they are still figuratively carry- 
ing the American flag. In their home towns, 
these Veterans of Foreign Wars engage in 
many forms of community service, perform- 
ing worthy deeds for the public good. They 
take an active and informed part in gov- 
ernmental affairs, and inspire casual citizens 
to do likewise. They promote wholesome 
sports and other recreation for young peo- 
ple. They stand and work for law and 
order. They instill in school pupils a last- 
ing concept of patriotism, all the more 
meaningful because of their own patriotic 
wartime service. They are zealous for the 
proper observance of our Nation's holidays 
and anniversaries. They insure proper hon- 
ors for our returning war dead and adequate 
care and marking for their graves. They 
participate in worthy civic enterprises. They 
are alert against any tendencies by govern- 
ment officials at any level to engage in op- 
pression, and they are similarly watchful 
against governmental corruption and mal- 
feasance. 

They have been instrumental in adoption 
of sound legislation, particularly to provide 
equity and justice to men now serving in 
the Korean conflict. They have assisted 
hundreds of thousands of veterans in secur- 
ing financial and other benefits to which 
they are entitled by law. They have pro- 
cured hospitalization and other medical care 
for service men injured physically or men- 
tally in combat. They have remained stead- 
fast in urging full military preparedness by 
this country to support its pleas for peace 
and world harmony, and to defend this coun- 
try from aggression which is a continuing 
menace. They have been militantly effect- 
ive in helping to rid America of conspirators, 
saboteurs, subversive elements, and both 
secret and open enemies of the American way 
of life, and they continue to stand firmly 
against alien ideologies and agencies which 
threaten our national security. 

All in all, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
as individuals and as organized units, are 
carrying on in peacetime a program of public 
welfare fully in-keeping with their wartime 
service under arms. They are maintaining 
the fellowship, the fraternity, the friend- 
ships, the memories, and associations of their 
combat days in a spirit of brotherhood which 
itself is a potent and leavening factor 
throughout our Nation in increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of democracy. 

Those alone are sufficient motivations for 
the maintenance and increasing growth of 
this association of veterans. Yet theirs is 
not just a social organization; they begin 
with comradeship but do not stop there. 
They are united for larger purposes of civic 
usefulness, unhampered by petty or artifi- 
cial distinctions among themselves, and as 
they pause during National VFW Week to 
gird themselves for still further services to 
their country, they can properly take a 
solemn pride in what they thus far have 
achieved. In truth, National VFW Week has 
existed luminously for more than a half cen- 
tury, and merits continuing observance dure 
ing every week henceforth. 5 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following recent ad- 
dress entitled “The Secret Army,” by 
Grace Humphrey, under the sponsorship 
of the Polish-American Congress, West- 
ern Massachusetts branch, in a radio 
series entitled “Justice for Poland.” In- 
troductory remarks by Attorney Edward 
J. Ziemba and the speech follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, let me call to your 
attention the fate of two cities; namely, 
Paris and Warsaw. Their attempts to re- 
gain freedom resulted, in the case of Paris, 
in complete liberation, while Warsaw suffered 
the slaughter of its civilians, enormous dev- 
astation of buildings, and eventually a 
slavery under Communist domination. 

When the Allies landed on French soil and 
Hitler's armies were retreating, the citizens 
of Paris arose and with all means available 
to them, tried to hasten the liberation of 
their beloved capital. The Allied command, 
realizing the predicament of the Parisians, 
rapidly advanced by forced marches, accel- 
erated the movement of tanks under Gen- 
eral Patton, and, as a result, the city was 
freed within a few days. 

Now, let us consider the fate of Warsaw. 
When the Hitlerites were being driven back 
from the eastern front and Stalin’s forces 
came within sight of Warsaw, the citizens 
of that beautiful city started a mass uprising 
for the purpose of ridding the city of German 
armies. 

For over 2 months the Poles fought: vali- 
antly for every block, for every building, for 
every foot of soil, while Rokossowky’s Red 
army stood idly by, observing the agony of 
Warsaw citizens and general devastation of 
Poland’s capital with satisfaction and de- 
light because they were diabolically pre- 
paring Poland as an easy prey for Communist 
subjugation. 

Here, then, we have the story of two cities: 
Paris, aided and rescued by western democ- 
racies who showed loyalty and comradeship; 
Warsaw, where the Communists coldly re- 
fused help to the embattled city, wished its 
destruction, and eventually extended the 
Communist tentacles over the whole help- 
less nation. 

Our speaker today is Grace Humphrey, of 
New York City, a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, lecturer and author of several books. 
She is well acquainted with the Polish situ- 
ation, having spent 4 years in that country. 
It is with great pleasure that I present to you 
our good friend, Grace Humphrey. *° 


THE StcreT ARMY 


“They're coming. They’re coming.” 

In the crowded council chamber of New 
York's City Hall, in May of 1946, we could 
hear the sirens of a police escort coming 
nearer and nearer. Fifty boys and girls in 
Polish costume, waving American flags and 
the white and red flag of Poland, were alert- 
ed by their teacher. Dozens of plain-clothes 
detectives snapped to attention. In City 
Hall Plaza thousands of people surged up to 
the police lines to get a glimpse of this dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

Police, police, police came marching in, for 
there'd been threats against this man and 
Communist pickets might put in an appear- 
ance. In strode the mayor of New York and 
a slight figure in uniform, no taller than I, 
his face thin and worn, We all stood while 
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the city’s host to V. I. P. visitors presented 
to his honor, the mayor, Gen. Tadeusz Ko- 
morowski, leader of Warsaw's 1944 uprising 
against the Nazis, better known as General 
Bor, his pseudonym in the Polish under- 
ground. The mayor made a speech of wel- 
come and presented him the freedom of the 
city, with a scroll telling of his achievements 
in the cause of liberty. General Bor replied 
in English; they left for a formal luncheon; 
the ceremony was over. 

Last June Macmillan published a book this 
man has written, The Secret Army. Oh,I can 
almost hear you cry, another war book. I 
won't read it. Just another general or ad- 
miral or pilot, toot-toot-tooting his trumpet, 
telling how my fleet or my regiment or my 
division was in large part responsible for vic- 
tory. Wait a moment; this book is different, 
just as the author is different. It’s a record 
of defeat, not victory; of the utter failure of 
plans in the making for five long and difficult 
years; of surrender after a brave, desperate 
attempt that might have succeeded if only— 
if—if—if. It is not a story of Grant or Persh- 
ing or Eisenhower, but a story like Robert 
E. Lee’s. 

He wasn’t a general in September of 1939, 
but a colonel in a cavalry regiment, who took 
part in the defense of Warsaw and after the 
city surrendered slowly made his way south 
and west, traveling by night with two or 
three colleagues, hoping to slip over the 
frontier into Hungary and finally join up 
with the Polish troops assembling in France. 
When he reached Krakow his plans changed, 
for a friend convinced him he’d be worth 
far more to Poland if he stayed and organ- 
ized an underground army instead of trying 
to reach Paris along with hundreds of Polish 
officers and pilots. Little did he guess how 
weeks, months, years would elapse, that step 
by step he would be promoted till, still in his 
early forties, he was a general commanding 
an army that grew to 360,000 men,every one a 
volunteer, not drafted, plus 4,000 women; and 
that doesn’t count the 200,000 women of 
Warsaw organized in 2-hour shifts on duty 
day and night as sentinels; nor does it count 
either the thousands and thousands of civil- 
ians who carried out his orders while appar- 
ently doing their day's work on the railways, 
on the roads, in little stationery stores, in 
villages and towns all over Poland, wherever 
the general needed something done or re- 
ported on. 

Have you ever considered what a secret 
army means? No uniforms; each soldier 
known to four others and no more; no head- 
quarters, staff meetings limited to three or 
four at a time, the place changed frequent- 
ly, often at a moment's notice; no telephon- 
ing, no use of the post or telegraph service, 
except the underground post General Bor 
started; no records possible except a few 
hidden under the floor or in specially built 
hideaways; a general who must depend for 
messenger service on girls and women—how 
generous he is in giving the utmost credit 
to these women who volunteered for a dan- 
gerous task, death if the Nazis caught them, 
and many were caught, but volunteers never 
failed to come forward. For all contact with 
Western Europe the underground dejended 
on couriers and on radio messages, the radios 
often breaking down and patched up with 
makeshift parts. They had a constant lack 
of.guns and ammunition and had to make 
grenades out of whatever materials were at 
hand. And always the fear that some mem- 
ber of the underground, arrested by the 
Germans, might break under torture and tell 
what he knew, so that they were constantly 
training new people, as the average life of a 
member of the underground was 3 years. 

General Bor saw clearly from the begin- 
ning that his was no guerrilla force, but an 
army under orders from the Polish Governe 
ment-in-Exile, first in France and later in 
London, just as General Anders’ army was 
later under the same Government. And he 
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saw too that Poland's defeat, her fourth 
partition, her years of German occupation 
were not Poland's concern only, but part of 
the European picture, rather of the world 
picture, and that all of her future depended 
on her aiding the Allies now. With every- 
thing against them, there were yet two things 
the underground could do—organize an effi- 
cient intelligence service in Eastern Europe, 
and at every opportunity sabotage German 
factories in Poland, German transportation, 
German war supplies; and in this they scored 
one success after another. 

From every part of Poland information was 
sent to Warsaw, scattered bits of facts that 
had to be assembled, sorted, interpreted, 
passed on to London, more than once accu- 
rately prophesying to th2 Allies the German 
military plans. More than once the British 
Cabinet thanked the underground for this 
help and acknowledged its importance. For 
example, the building of new airfields and 
hospitals, the errival of certain German gen- 
erals, the number of regiments and later of 
divisions massed on Polish soil—all these jig- 
saw puzzle pieces enabled General Bor to tell 
the government-in-exile, who told Churchill, 
who told Moscow that the Germans would at- 
tack Soviet Russia, months before there was 
any apparent break in their friendly rela- 
tions; indeed in February the underground 
could announce the date as April 15 and 
Stalin could plan accordingly, for at that 
time, 1941, Soviet Russia was the ally of 
Poland's allies. 

Why then did the 1944 uprising in Warsaw 
end in failure and surrender? Pushing the 
Germans back, the Russians marched west- 
ward into Poland, broadcasting message after 
message to the Poles to rise against the Nazis, 
The day was fixed for August 1, the hour § 
in the afternoon, and this schedule was car- 
ried out by the underground like a radio 
program. Across the Vistula in a suburb of 
Warsaw the Soviets waited. They had only 
to march across the bridge, a bridge far 
shorter than the Brooklyn Bridge. And 
there, in spite of their broadcasts, in spite 
of their promises to cooperate with General 
Bor’s underground army, they waited with 
plenty of planes and plenty of men and 
plenty of ammunition and supplies for 63 
days; and they did nothing. Then early in 
October to avoid useless loss of life General 
Bor surrendered and was sent to a German 
camp for prisoners of war where he stayed 
until the Americans freed them in June. 
Not till October did he have word of the 
safety of his family. 

More than one reviewer of this book has 
called it “the life and death of the secret 
army.” But the Polish underground did not 
die when General Bor surrendered the troops 
in Warsaw. In spite of the Germans, in spite 
of the Russians, in spite of the puppet gov- 
ernment the underground exists today, bur- 
rowed deeper and ever deeper underground, 
but always ready to emerge when zero hour 
shall strike. The death of General Bor's 
secret army? No, no. Listen and from far 
away, deep underground you can hear faint- 
ly, singing, humming, the first bars of the 
Polish national anthem: Jeszcze Polska—Po- 
land is not yet dead while our lives remain. 
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Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, social 
security was enacted by the Congress to 
aid the widows and orphans of workers 
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who have given their working lifetime to 
this country and now these workers are 
being penalized by the heaviest taxes this 
country hes ever known which leaves less 
for the necessities of life. 

If this were not enough, I am informed 
that the administration of social security 
is even worse. Out in my district, in Lo- 
rain, Ohio, a widow with two teen-aged 
children, making every effort to get 
along, to be self-sustaining and rearing 
these orphaned children, does part-time 

work in a drygoods store. While in this 
part-time work, the widow was the bene- 
ficiary of a Christmas gift amounting to 
$2.69, and because of that gift of the 
Christmas employer she is now informed 
by the Adriinistrator of Social Security 
that her income was 71 cents overrun 
and she has been denied social security 
for the month of January 1952, which is 
a part of the moneys that go to support 
this orphaned family supposed to be as- 
sisted by cur social-security laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the penalizing of a widow 
and orphaned children by the Adminis- 
trator of Social Security on an alleged 
overrun of 71 cents arising out of a 
Christmas gift surely is an all-time 
low when it is being disclosed that in 
high places of the administrative side of 
the Government there is corruption and 
plundering of the Public Treasury of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, while the 
support moneys of orphans and widows 
is denied because of alleged overrun of 
71 cents arising out of a Christmas gift. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the bureau- 
crats of this Government should get 
down to etrth and common sense and 
help the dependent people of our coun- 
try instead of spending their time riding 
high on the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling on the Ad- 
ministrator of Social Security to 
straighten out this matter for the widow 
and orphaned children. And I believe 
the administration of social security 
would be more helpful if time is spent in 
the United States preventing the denial 
of support moneys because of an alleged 
overrun of 71 cents, rather than spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money to impress on 
the people of this country the socialized 
failures of other lands. 
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Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read an editorial which I would 
like to commend for reading to my col- 
leagues, and am inserting it herewith: 
[From the Spokesman-Review of January 12, 

1952] 
ONLY PEOPLE CAN SAVE THE REPUBLIC 

In a recent issue of the Wall Street Journal 
the question is raised by Garet Garrett, 
well-known economist, whether the United 
States will continue to exist as a Republic 


or whether it is headed on the road to 
empire, 











He points to the trends of the day, which 
already have taken the Nation a long way 
toward the course of empire. The ascend- 
ancy of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment which began under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and with it the ascendancy of the mili- 
tary mind, is a concomitant of empire. 

When the Congress surrendered to the 
President its exclusive right to declare war, 
and when the Nation ignored the warning 
of George Washington and set up a system 
of foreign alliances, it abandoned the first 
principles of. the Republic. It took this 
power away from the people and substituted 
for it the doctrine that we no longer control 
our own destiny, but we must defend our 
security in Europe and Asia with the aid of 
allies. 

This committed America to the policy that 
we must go to war if one of our allies is 
attacked, and this, perforce, led to the cre- 
ation of the garrison state and the control 
of the public purse by the President. 

Thus we already have the essence of an 
American empire. Outwardly the symbols 
of the Republic still exist, but unless the 
voice of the people is heard in no uncertain 
manner in the election this fall, the days of 
the Republic are numbered. 

The danger is that the people themselves 
may not realize that the fate of the Republic 
is in their hands. If they are genuinely con- 
cerned about their freedoms and if they heed 
the lessons of history they will support can- 
didates for Congress and a candidate for 
President who will reverse this trend toward 
empire. They will turn to men who believe 
that the people should have a voice in the 
determination of America’s foreign policies. 

But if the voters shut their eyes to the 
danger with which they are confronted and 
blindly put their trust in some leader, fig- 
uratively garbed in shining armor and astride 
a white horse, they deserve the fate which 
awaits them. That is what the people did 
who put their trust in Hitler, in Mussolini, 
in Stalin, in Tito, in Peron. 

No one man is going to save the Republic. 
Yet, there are many voters today who are 
groping in darkness, *nable themselves to 
make the bold decision which will halt this 
trend toward empire, in the vain hope that 
some popular hero will come along to do the 
jobforthem. Therein lies America’s greatest 
danger. 
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Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the New 
York Times Sunday magazine has pub- 
lished a typically superior article by the 
great Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doue- 
Las], and I ask unanimous consent to 
place it in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Four CHALLENGES TO THE NaTION 
(By Hon. Pav. H. Dovctas) 
REARMING COSTS, INFLATION, OFFICIAL INTEG- 
RITY, AND SOCIAL NEEDS FACE THE RETURNING 

CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON.—As we of the Eighty-second 
Congress meet to resume our work, we need 
to strengthen ourselves in the best of the 
qualities developed by those who have pre- 
ceded us. We need the rugged honesty of 
old Bob La Follette; we need the courage to 
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battle for the general welfare exemplified by 
the late George W. Norris, and perhaps we 
need most of all the ability shown by the 
late Arthur Vandenberg to put the national 
interest above partisan advantage. 

We shall be meeting, moreover, in a presi- 
dential year when partisan spirit runs hich, 
and when men and parties contest for the 
high stakes of fame, power and position. 
But we shall also be meeting in a period of 
grave national danger when the whole free 
world is exposed to the threat of attack by 
Soviet Russia and its allies. 

It will be proper to discuss and to criti- 
cize policies, parties, and individuals. But 
it will be equally important for us not to 
carry this criticism to the point where it 
will destroy national unity or where it will 
split the country into bitter parties whose 
dislike for each other exceeds their com- 
mon interest. For we must constantly re- 
member that the interests and ideals which 
we all share together are more important 
than the issues upon which we differ. We 
are Americans before we are Republicans or 
Democrats, before we are northerners, west- 
erners, or southerners, native-born or of 
foreign stock, liberals or conservatives, em- 
ployers or employees. In all our debates, we 
have a solemn obligation to hold these truths 
in mind and to govern our tongues and our 
acts accordingly. ; 

If we in Congress can fuse unity and deter- 
mination with some degree of charity and 
mutual understanding, we can then make 
wise decisions on the main problems which 
face the Nation. And in so doing, we can 
help to knit together in a greater degree of 
fellowship what is likely otherwise to be a 
bitterly divided nation. 

So much for the spirit in which we should 
act. What ther are the main problems with 
which we must deal? I believe that there 
are at least four crucial sets of decisions with 
which we must cope: 

1. To what degree shall we push our re- 
armament and finance that of our allies? 

2. How shall we prevent further inflation 
and balance our budget? 

3. How shall we develop a greater sense of 
integrity among our public officials and with- 
in the community itself? 

4. To what degree, and how, shall we carry 
on an internal and external program of social 
b° ‘terment in a world of strife? 

Let us deal with each of these questions in 
turn. 

1. Rearmament 


The terrific cost of our armament pro- 
gram, which will amount to about $42,000,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year, and which 
is scheduled by the military to rise to at 
least $55,000,000,000 during the fiscal year of 
1952-53, is causing large numbers of sober- 
minded businessmen to favor a reduction in 
our rate of rearmament. This group is being 
jcined by the many sincere idealists who 
believe that armaments are themselves pro- 
vocative of war instead of serving as a deter- 
rent against it. This sentiment is, more- 
over, gathering added strength from the 
dampening down of hostilities in Korea and 
by the reluctance of virtually all the West- 
ern European armies to bear the costs and 
sacrifices of further large-scale rearmament. 
It is further buttressed by the belief that 
the atom bomb plus disaffection in the satel- 
lite states will prevent the Russian armies 
from marching westward in 1952. 

While such reasoning is understandable 
and may, indeed, be sound, personally, I can- 
not close my eyes to the tremendous supe- 
riority which Russia and the police states 
have ove: us and the western democracies on 
the land and in the air. In June 1950 the 
Russians had in the field at least 175 divi- 
sions and their satellites 60 more. Since the 
Russian division is about two-thirds the size 
of our American division, this was a com- 
bined equivalent of about 160 American 
divisions. 
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At that time we had only 12 under- 
strength divisions and our allies did not 
have appreciably in excess of 20 additional 
divisions. Although the industrial strength 
of the western democracies was nearly five 
times that of the Soviet bloc, its military 
strength on land was, therefore, only about 
one-fifth as great. Russia, moreover, had an 
overwhelming superiority in fighter planes, 
and hence in the tactical air support which 
she could give her land armies. 

Since Korea we have appreciably increased 
our Army, as have to some degree our Euro- 
pean allies. While we do not know by how 
much the Soviet strength has grown, we can 
be fairly certain that they have not stood 
still. In fact, we shall probably do well if 
by fall we can reduce the margin of Soviet 
land strength from 5 to 1 to 4 to 1 or at the 
most 3% to 1. Only our top officials know 
the comparative air strength of the two 
groups, but such information as has been 
published leads me to believe that the Soviets 
have a superiority over us in fighter planes 
of approximately 3 to 1. 

All the evidence seems to indicate, there- 
fore, that if the Soviet armies start march- 
ing westward this spring or summer they 
would move rapidly under an almost im- 
pregnable air cover. It would be very dif- 
ficult to stop the Soviet armies before they 
reached the English Channel. And once 
there, by means of rockets and guided mis- 
siles, England could probably be immobilized. 
For the narrow English Channel is no longer 
the effective moat which it was in World 
Wars I and II. 

Were all this to happen, the Near and 
Middle East would quickly fall and the Com- 
munist tide would sweep over Asia. We 
would be forced to retreat to this hemi- 
sphere and gird ourselves for the final strug- 
gle. In this struggle the Communist bloc 
would outnumber us by the ratio of nearly 
10 to 1. Their steel production would be on 
an equality with ours, and they would pos- 
sess all of the world’s production of natural 
rubber and two-thirds of the supply of tin. 
In addition, they would control two-thirds 
of the oil reserves of the world. The strug- 
gle would certainly not be hopeless, but it 
would be on terms disadvantageous to us. 

As matters are now progressing, we may 
be ready for a Russian attack by 1954 or 
the late summer of 1953. If we can escape 
a general war up to that time, it is quite 
possible that our military might may then 
deter the Russians from attacking, and that 
we and the world may enjoy a period of real, 
if uneasy, peace. 

But what surety is there that the Russian 
rulers will give us this time? Instead, will 
they not be tempted to strike while they 
still possess marked military superiority and 
before time starts to work against them? 
While they lack within themselves the in- 
dustrial strength to win a protracted war, 
they may possess the military strength to 
win a short one. Moreover, once they were 
in possession of the mines, mills and work- 
shops of Western Europe, with its 225,000,000 
people, their industrial strength would be 
equal to ours, while their supplies of raw 
materials and natural resources would ac- 
tually be greater. 

Through military might they would have 
gained an industrial machine and wou'd 
then be ready for a more protracted war 
with us some years in the future. In the 
meantime we would be forced to become an 
armed camp and in sheer self-defense take 
on many of the attributes of a garrison 
state. Those who think that our present 
armament costs are high would then, in- 
deed, have to hold on to their hats. 

For all these reasons, it is not safe to 
rely on the atom bomb and on the discon- 
tent of the satellites to stop Russian ag- 
gression. A large, unified and well-equipped 
land army, supported with an adequate force 
of fighter planes, seems necessary if the 


free peoples are to survive. We should, by 
all means, have more economy in the armed 
services. And the wasters in the supply 
services and on the various staffs have done 
the combat soldiers, sailors and fliers a bad 
turn by their carelessness in spending the 
public money. But I cannot see how we 
can safely decrease our armed strength by 
a half million men, as Senator Tarr has ad- 
vocated. On the contrary, ite would seem 
that we need at least four or five more di- 
visions, of which two should be marines. 
And do we not need, in addition, more air 
strength as well? 

These are the reasons why we should not 
slacken our rate of rearmament. I hope they 
may be carefully considered by the Congress 
and the people before any decision is finally 
reached. 

2. Inflation 


But countries can be weakened internally 
by inflation as well as threatened externally 
by military force. The cost of living has 
risen by nearly 10 percent since Korea, while 
wholesale prices have increased during this 
period by 18 percent. This rise has been 
partly caused by speculation, but it was 
largely made possible by the insistence on 
the part of the Treasury that the Federal 
Reserve support the market for Government 
bonds by buying large quantities. But this 
added to the reserves in the central banking 
system which were credited to the member 
banks. Each dollar of these new reserves 
permits a sixfold increase in the amount of 
credit created by the member banks. With 
the rise in the ratio of active check-book 
money to goods, the general level of prices 
necessarily advanced in proportion. In the 
last 8 months the Reserve Board has sum- 
moned up courage to act in a more inde- 
pendent fashion and has dampened down 
this source of inflation. During the months 
ahead we should protect this new-found in- 
dependence against possible further attempts 
by the Treasury and its allies to force the 
Reserve system to feed still further the fires 
of inflation. 

But the chief threat of inflation now comes 
from the unbalanced governmental budget. 
Some months ago, I predicted that the deficit 
for the current year was likely to be at least 
$10,000,C00,000. This prophecy will unhap- 
pily be fufilled. For as of the middle of 
December the current deficit amounted to 
eight and three-tenths billions. Since it is 
an open secret that the actual expenditures 
for the military budget as they are planned 
will be larger next year than this, unless 
stringent steps are taken, it is obvious that 
the deficit will be more than $10,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. 

This would be a calamity. 


For in all probe 
ability the Treasury will be able to meet only 
a minor fraction of this deficit through the 
voluntary purchase of bonds by individuals 
and corporations out of their current in- 


comes. Iv will, instead, be forced to go to 
the banks and ask them to subscribe to the 
major portion of the loans. The banks will 
do this by setting up checking accounts 
against which the Government will draw for 
the payment of labor and materials. The 
banks, in other words, will finance the major 
portion of the deficit by creating credit, and 
the ratio of check-book money to goods will 
increase. This increase could be slowed down 
and temporarily held back by a rigid system 
of price control. But ultimately even this 
dam would break and the flood of bank credit 
would drive up prices. 

Such a further inflation would fall upon 
the most helpless classes in the community. 
It would eat into the real income of an- 
nuitants and of all those living on fixed 
incomes. The millions of salaried and proe 
fessional folk would suffer greatly, since 
their money incomes would not keep pace 
with the advance in living costs. The un- 
organized wage earners would lose and there 
would be labor unrest and strikes in the 
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organized industries as the unions sought to 
raise wage rates by enough to balance past 
increases in the cost of living or to antici- 
pate future increases. The cost of Govern- 
ment supplies would also rise and the cash 
deficit would increase. This would require 
added borrowing and would create added in- 
flation. Only the speculators, that least 
lovely of classes, would benefit. 

There is but one way to prevent this, and 
that is to balance the budget. This can 
only be done by (A) reducing expenditures 
and (B) increasing revenues. I have spent 
a large portion of my time and strength dur- 
ing the last 3 years in studying the intricacies 
of the Federal budget, and I am convinced 
that we can further cut expenses in the non- 
defense functions of the Government by an 
average of 10 percent without any real re- 
duction in efficiency. This would save nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Another $200,000,000 could be 
saved by removing abuses under the GI bill 
of rights and by putting interest payments 
to trust funds and to Government corpora- 
tions upon a more businesslike basis. 

The postal deficit could be reduced by a 
further $2C0,000,0C0 by increases in postal 
rates centered upon those forms of mail 
which are still being carried at a big deficit— 
namely, second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mail. We will be doing well, however, if we 
cut the nonmilitary items by as much as 
$1,400,000,0C0. 

The major part of the economies must, 
therefore, come from the military outlays. 
And if, as I have argued, we should not de- 
crease our actual armed strength, it becomes 
all the more necessary to stop all waste. 
The procurement policies of the military 
should be greatly improved. We cannot con- 
tinue to pay retail prices for goods we buy 
in huge quantities, to indulge in expensive 
cost-pius contracts, to buy in excessive 
quantities, to erect costly officers’ clubs, and 
to lay out elaborate gold courses. We cannot 
afford to pay huge flying honuses to desk and 
ground personnel in the Air Force and to 
decrease the fire power of our Armed Forces 
by wasting men in the supply services and 
the upper staff echelons. If we are all suffi- 
ciently determined, I believe we can save 
about $3,000,000,000 from the military budget 
without decreasing our armed effectiveness. 
But to do this will take the labor of a 
Hercules. 

It is clear that, try as we may, we will not 
be able to rid ourselves of the deficit by 
economies alone. We shall also have to 
raise more revenue. This is always un- 
popular and it will be especially difficult in a 
presidential year. But if we do not raise 
more revenue, we shall be forced either to cut 
our armaments greatly or to suffer a most 
disastrous inflation. 

Congress has already vitiated much of our 
tax system by opening up loopholes which 
permit favored groups to escape in whole or 
in part. Thus, the oil industry has been 
largely freed from taxation by the so-called 
depletion allowance, which exempts 27', 
percent of gross income from taxation. The 
tightly owned sulphur industry has an al- 
most equal exemption, while the 1951 tax bill 
extended this privilage to most of the 
mineral andustries. In the same way, the 
legal practice of classifying much income as 
capital gains, and so’subject only to 2 25 
percent maximum rate, has made a shambles 
of part of our income-tax structure. At our 
last session this loophole was widened still 
further by bringing the livestock industry 
under the capital-gains provision. 

Nor has unincorporated business been neg- 
lected. The principle of family partner- 
ships has been so extended that a father may 
make his infant son a partner in a business 
and, by splitting the income, which the fa- 
ther continues to control, reduce the surtax 
which he would otherwise have to pay. If 
we are to balance the budget, these and other 
unfair practices should be removed, although 
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the political pressure in favor of retaining 
and even enlarging them will be extremely 
powerful. 

Similarly, we should improve the adminis- 
tration of our tax laws so as to diminish the 
possibility of favoritism and fraud in the 
negotiated settlements which are made be- 
tween the Treasury and the individual or 
the corporate taxpayer. Even this may not 
be enough; new taxes may be necessary. If 
s0, they should exempt the minimum needed 
to support a physically decent life and, at 
the same time, discourage as little as possible 
savings and incentives to effort. 


3. Official integrity 


A third major problem is that of graft and 
undue influence in Government. For some 
years even the most insensitive of bystand- 
ers must have felt that there was something 
wrong in the moral atmosphere of Washing- 
ton. The hotel lobbies have fairly reeked of 
evil. The disclosures made during the last 
2 years by congressional investigating com- 
mittees have shown that there is solid sub- 
stance to such institutions. 

Unquestionably we need a moral revival 
on all levels of our society so that our basic 
standards of integrity may not be under- 
mined by the temptations of cheap material- 
ism and meretricious success. But certain 
institutional changes such as those suggested 
by the Subcommittee on Ethical Standards 
in Government, of which I had the honor to 
be chairman, would reduce the temptations 
of the weak and furnisu a guide for those 
who are somewhat perplexed and uncertain. 
Among these are: (1) The enactment of + 
code of ethical proprieties, violation of which 
on the part of a public official would be 
grounds for dismissal from office and on the 
part of interested private individuals the 
revocation of certain rights and privileges 
such as contracts, etc.; (2) the development 
of a more adequate system for limiting and 
reporting the total contributions to political 
campaigns and of having these costs more 
democratically shared; and (3) the full dis- 
closure of the incomes by amount and source 
of all important elected Federal officials and 
of administrative cficials with a salary of 
$10,000 a year or more. We should be vigor- 
cus in exposing official wrongdoing wherever 
it manifests itself and in replacing guilty cr 
unduly negligent public officials. But we 
shall not have adequately protected the pub- 
lic interest unless we also consider and adopt 
some such constructive steps permanently 
to improve our political and social behavior, 


¢. Social reforms 


Finally, should we abandon our quest for 
human welfare because of the rigors and 
expense of arms? If we do, we will abandon 
the best in our political traditions. For what 
is welfare but the pursuit of happiness, of 
which Jefferson wrote and which he declared 
was one of the purposes of government to 
promote? In both the articles of confedera- 
tion and the Constitution itself the promo- 
tion of the general welfare was specifically 
stated to be one of the basic reasons for the 
creation of the new Government. It has 
always been one of the driving forces behind 
the policies of our greatest Presidents, from 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, to Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts. It is what helps to 
give substance to the American dream. 

We should not be afraid of the seething 
tumult in the world today. For underneath 
it are two mighty and beneficent impulses, 
The first is the determination of needy men 
and women all over the world that they 
should share in the material comfort which 
science can create. The second is the swelle 
ing demand by races and classes which have 
been subject, that they be treated with dig- 
nity and respect as human beings who pose 
sess an innate capacity for growth, 
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We should neither oppose nor be indiffer- 
ent to these two demands. For, if we are, we 
shall turn the world over by default to the 
Communists, who will make a mockery of the 
ideas of freedom, of justice, and the dignity 
of man. As heirs of the democratic tradition 
we should be at the head of this movement 
which is moving hundreds of millions of the 
people of the world. We should be the true 
champions of the oppressed in the Near East 
and in the Orient. And we have work to do 
at home as well. 

One of the two biggest blots upon our de- 
mocracy is the slums, which are breeders of 
delinquency, crime, and disease. We should 
never rest in our drive to remove this blot 
from both city and county. The second blot 
is our treatment of the Negroes and the Mex- 
icans. We must give them greater opportu- 
nities to get a decent education to enjoy 
health and to be able to earn a living accord- 
ing to their merits. 

Such is the challenge. May we act in the 
spirit which this Nation at its best has al- 
ways shown. 
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or S 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
10 days ago at the opening ceremonies 
of the Alert America program, which is 
jointly sponsored by the Valley Forge 
Foundation and the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, a speech was made that I 
feel merits the serious and close consid- 
eration of every Member of Congress and 
a speech which I wish all Americans 
could read. 


It was a speech by Kenneth D. Wells, 
president of the Valley Forge Founda- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be incorporated in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rsecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, today there is a great task 
ahead for America. There is a task for each 
one of us here in this room or wherever we 
may be, regardless of our station in life. 
This task is a part of the total defense of 
America in safeguarding the true funda- 
mentals of the American way of life. 

Perhaps one of the most important things 
we might look at today is what is occurring 
to some of our boys who have been so un- 
fortunate as to fall captive to Communists, 
Just a short time ago a Hungarian Commu- 
nist correspondent visited a prisoner-of-war 
camp near Pyongyang, in North Korea. He 
spent a considerable amount of time there. 
He saw the conditions in detail. He talked 
with American prisoners, According to a 
later dispatch to American papers, this Com- 
munist writer, when he became available 
to talk to people from free countries, showed 
his very grievous disappointment in what 
the American prisoners had told him. He 
found that the Americans were not turning 
to communism. He said that he had spoken 
to many American prisoners in the various 
camps, but he did not know one who had 
become a Communist. 

Of course, we allow for the fact that he 
hadn't talked to everyone, but it is still a 














significant and far-reaching report. The 
Communists are not winning Americans to 
their credo. The American people have a 
credo which no one who believes in totali- 
tarian life can accept. Our credo is based 
on the fundamental belief in God. It is 
based on the concept of constitutional gov- 
ernment designed to serve and not to rule 
the American people. It is based on the 
great indivisible axioms of political and 
economic freedoms that have permitted us 
to provide inspiration to the world in the 
establishment of many foreign governments. 

This is a task that we believe the Valley 
Forge Foundation, from its very inception, 
has been instrumental in assisting. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, con- 
stituted legally as it is, and having a tre- 
mendously important part in the up-to-date 
momentary development of the whole way of 
life in this atomic age, has been exceedingly 
forthright and forward looking in taking to 
the American people, through the coopera- 
tion of a private organization, the Valley 
Forge Foundation, the Civil Defense Alert 
America exhibit. 

This American way of life of ours has never 
been threatened as it is today. And the 
threat is superorganized. It doesn’t begin 
with bombs, submarines, aircraft, high ex- 
plosive bombs, and fire bombs. It begins 
with the penetration of communism into the 
non-Communist mind. In our own case, 
into the American mind. And because Com- 
munist propaganda has been so comprehen- 
sive and so thoroughly organized, some 
Americans have been caught off base. There 
is more need now than ever before to make 
every American actively conscious of the 
rights we live under, and aware of the urgent 
necessity to defend them, including this new 
and personally essential job of physical par- 
ticipation in civil defense. The American 
people must be alerted against the danger 
of letting any of our freedoms fail or fall 
away because of misinformation. This is 
the task of the Alert America operation. 

The American prisoners of war in the 
Pyongyang camp have had an opportunity, 
@ very grim opportunity, to know at first- 
hand the differences between the free way 
of life, the American way of life, and the 
totalitarian Communist structure. But the 
overwhelming majority of Americans have 
never heard a shot fired by an enemy, have 
never seen communism in action, never even 
talked with a Communist. Moreover, all too 
many Americans take for granted these con- 
stitutional rights that safeguard our individ- 
uality and our dignity as human beings. 
That is why the Valley Forge Foundation, in 
cooperation with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, is bringing to Washington 
and to many, many other American cities the 
Alert America exhibits, 

Our aim is to alert America in two ways: 
Through the vivid three-dimensional pres- 
entation of war and peacetime uses of 
atomic power, biological warfare, and chemi- 
cal warfare and other modern terror weapons. 
This exhibit demonstrates how radiation- 
detection equipment is operated, how mis- 
siles are guided, how rescue trucks work, 
and so forth. 

In short, the visitor sees what the effects 
of modern warfare could be on an American 
city, amd how civil defense can effectively 
meet it when well-organized. That is one 
purpose of the “alert America” exhibit. The 
second purpose is a dramatic call for re- 
newed faith in the political, economic, and 
spiritual safeguards of our American way 
of life. Civil defense is the way of stepping 
forward, and volunteering, being counted in 
for real strong personal service for the Amer- 
ican free fundamentals. 

There is so much that can be said—there 
is so much that needs to be done in civil 











defense. We are facing an anti-God com- 
bination of the greatest scope of all history. 

We all know it is going to fail because it 
is antigod. We all know that the time 
has come for Americans everywhere, in their 
own way, in their own home, in their own 
community, their own street, in their own 
production shop, regardless of the tasks they 
have, regardless of their economic status, re- 
gardless of the beliefs they have, to join 
together that we may as a great American 
team move into chapter 2 of the American 
dream, the great atomic age. And by mov- 
ing into that great new hope, opening that 
great chapter for our youth and the genera- 
tions that come along with it, we will have 
bridged the one most critical time in the 
world’s history. 

I believe very strongly that we have had 
many crises in America, but only two that 
were essential. They were essential because 
they aroused and they created a condition 
that we had never before seen. One of them 
was George Washington at Valley Forge. 
Everyone had given up. Soldiers had gone 
home. Business people refused to sell goods. 
There was not even a lingering hope in the 
many hearts for the continuation of that 
fight for independence. That was the time 
of the first greatest crisis. It w.s the first 
Valley Forge. I believe that the second criti- 
cal moment is now. This is the reason for 
“Alerting America” and for joining in the 
civil defense efforts, each one of us wherever 
we are, because we as a nation are the sec- 
ond Valley Forge. 

The American way built on that great bul- 
wark known as the fundamental belief in 
God, where the individual is never submerged 
in the collective mass, is endangered at the 
present time. Today we have the oppor- 
tunity to join togetic: and provide the man- 
power, the creative thought power, the great 
personal dedication that will make civil de- 
fense in our country the greatest volunteer 
outpouring in America~ history. It is es- 
sential that we do this, and it is also a way 
of demonstrating our fundamental beliefs. 

That is the reason the Alert America pro- 
gram emphasizes this spirit of civil defense, 
You just can’t go over and help your neigh- 
bor, an unknown neighbor, if you haven't 
something that’s deeper than consideration 
for just the property involved. Americans 
have never let Americans down, nor will they 
in the years ahead. It isn’t only the ques- 
tion of saving these lives and saving these 
properties, saving these hospitals and schools, 
the whole sum total of what we now know 
as our great country. It isn’t all the com- 
mon experiences that we have lived through 
together in America, all the great oppor- 
tunities for living happily and harmoniously; 
it isn’t just that. Those are just a part. The 
basic thing is that the whole Nation today is 
facing a tyrant who wants to rule the world, 
Our Nation stands in his way. Our destruc- 
tion is imperative for his success. They are 
not going to get away with it, and one of the 
great responsibilities for making this true is 
through civil defense. That is why we are 
using the civil defense convoys as they travel 
throughout America as a means of studying 
and learning what we as individuals can do 
that we may provide for our country the very 
best from our hearts, the very best from our 
hands, and the very best for all those about 
us. 
It is a real privilege to join with other 
trustees and the directive officers of the Val- 
ley Forge Foundation, working cooperatively 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, toward something bigger than the dif- 
ferences between ourselves. In civil defense 
we can find the power to rededicate our- 
selves to the fundamentals of our way of 
life. In this way we will have indeed sur- 
vived the second Valley Forge. 

Thank you. 
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HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Foreign Policy for the People 
and by the People,” delivered by Mr. 
Henry R. Luce, editor in chief of Time, 
Life, and Fortune magazines, before the 
Economic Club of New York, in New 
York City, on Tuesday evening, January 
15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE PEOPLE AND BY THE 
PEOPLE 


(By Henry R. Luce) 


We are, indeed, in great trouble—all of 
us and our children. Our country is caught 
in a trap—the monstrous global trap of So- 
viet communism, and experts would rather 
talk about anything than how to get out 
of it. 

One crazy idea is to stay in the trap for 20 
or 30 years. This idea seems to be that if 
we keep thrashing around wildly enough, 
plunging from crisis to crisis, and if we keep 
on making bigger and better blunders for 
30 years, the trap will get tired and wither 
away. Sure it will. But by then we'll all 
be dead. And not just us. Freedom will be 
dead and the American system of govern- 
ment and about everything else we hold 
dear. 

At least, we should know by now what the 
nature of the trap is. It can be described in 
one word: blackmail. The United States is 
allowing itself to be subjected to a double 
blackmail. We are being blackmailed by the 
threat of atomic war. We are also being 
blackmailed by world-wide threat of chaos; 
we are told in effect that if Uncle Sam 
doesn’t make everybody happy, they will cut 
their own throats, they will jump from the 
frying pan of their own misery into the fire 
of communism. 

President Truman has announced that 
foreign affairs must be taken out of politics 
in 1952. Nothing could be more disastrous 
for our country and for the world. The 
man whose administration allows the great- 
est country in history to remain a victim 
of blackmail needs to be brought to trial at 
the bar of the electorate. He needs to be 
dismissed for his incompetence and for his 
incoherence in foreign affairs. 

The blackmailing threat of war is now 
somewhat reduced because of our rearma- 
ment. Our rearmament was late, irresponsi- 
bly so, and we have paid dearly in lives and 
money for that lateness, but our appropria- 
tions are enough at this stage to provide ade- 
quate military counterthreat to commu- 
nism, provided the money is used to put 
real guns into the hands of real soldiers and 
provided we operate correctly on the other 
half of the blackmail apparatus. 

It is of this other half that I speak today, 
although, of course, both halves are dia- 
bolically triggered to each other. 

The United States today is confronted lit- 
erally with a lawless world. That is both the 
essence and the scope of our problem. 
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People everywhere talk about American 
leadership. They implore it, they deplore it; 
they hail it, they rail at it. But very few 
either at home or abroad have any concep- 
tion of what is required of this leadership. 

It is in the perspective of history that we 
can best see what we are up against. Permit 
me, therefore, to take you back briefly to the 
summer of 1914. It was a beautiful sum- 
mer. A great calm, undisturbed by any news, 
lay over most of the world. Everybody in 
Europe was on vacation. The house parties 
in England were never nicer. On the conti- 
ment the spas were filled with the rich and 
fashionable. An old aristocracy blended 
with a new plutocracy in a fine harmony 
of fun and relaxation. Millions of the mid- 
dle class swarmed through the art galleries 
and up the green valleys of Switzerland. 
They feared no evil. And then, as history 
says, a shot was fired at Serajevo. War. It 
was incredible. It was a bad dream. It 
was a sudden insanity which would pass. 
But it didn’t. In that beautiful summer of 
1914, something ended forever, something 
very great and wonderful. That something 
has various names. You might call it the 
nineteenth century. Or you might call it 
the age of enlightened evolution. Or you 
might just call it Europe, or perhaps more 
exactly, the European system. Anyway, it 
ended forever. 

Two and a half years later, the President of 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson, sent a 
message to Congress asking for a declaration 
of war. “God helping us,” he said, “we can 
do no other.” Most thoughtful people felt 
that Wilson had kept God waiting long 
enough. Anyway at last he did it—on April 
6,1917. And that day, something began that 
will never end until either a new world of 
freedom and justice is created or the whole 
of the existing world goes down into chaos. 

That something—what was it, what is it? 
Again, you have a choice of names. You can 
call it democracy. Or you can call it the 
revolt of the masses. Or, the age of unrea- 
son. Or the age of science and technology. 
Or, with all these things, good or bad, as back 
drop, you can just call it the United States— 
America, our America, entering upon the 
world scene, never to depart until her name 
wins the respect, if not the gratitude, of 
mankind. 

Less than 2 years after Wilson sent that 
message to Congress, he, himself, went to 
Europe. No man ever stood’on such a pin- 
nacle as Wilson at that moment. Immense 
crowds went out in wintry weather to greet 
him—whole populations of famous cities. 
They wept for joy. Tears of hope poured out 
to wash away all the pain of the past. Cheers 
rang out to welcome a new era of democratic 
brotherhood. That was the greatest wave of 
promise and emotion that ever swept the 
Western World and indeed it washed to the 
remote corners of Asia. 

You know what happened, the failure, the 
disillusionment. 

A quarter of a century later, another 
American President, Roosevelt, had the 
chance to be the greatest peace-maker of all 
time. And he, too, failed. 

In 1945 the power of the United States stood 
revealed as vastly greater than in Wilson's 
day. In fact, for the ‘irst time in history one 
nation had more military and economic power 
than all the rest of the world put together, 
And that nation was ours, America, a nation 
which we believed to be a moral nation, as 
sincerely devoted as any nation can be to the 
principles of justice and freedom. Hundreds 
of millions of people the world over believed 
it too. 

Power, ample power, in the hands of a 
good nation failed. How come? However 
much blame may be ascribed to the leading 
actors on the stage, the meaning of the 
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drama is obviously much deeper than the 
grease paint of politicians. 

I have reminded you of this much history 
in order to emphasize one fact. In our life- 
time, the social structure of practically the 
whole of humanity outside of the United 
States, collapsed. Even before the twentieth 
century opened, the civilizations of Asia had 
collapsed. Confucius was finished—he under 
whose moral authority a dozen brilliant dy- 
nasties had flowered. Hindu India lay impo- 
tent and is still today caught in a psychic 
dilemma of whether to go modern or to die. 
Islam, the warrior faith, had also became de- 
graded; after a thousand years of conquest 
and survival, the sultan had earned the title 
of “Sick Man of Europe.” And then while 
all Asia was down and out, or perhaps just 
beginning an upward climb, Europe whose 
law was effectively the world’s law, went 

down, tried to get up, went down again for 

the count. 

Today the United States is the only po- 
litical entity of global significance, able to 
defend itself, where law and custom, however 
threatened, are still coherently intact. 

This United States is confronted literally 
with a lawless world. Too few have grasped 
what that means. 

Winston Churchill is one of the few. I 
believe he has come here not primarily to 
beg. He has come here to search for some 
coherent principles of American policy with 
which to confront a lawless world. What 
can we tell him are those principles? 

The other day, Geoffrey Crowther of the 
London Economist said, in effect, that Brit- 
ian has no policy in the Middle East and that 
it is impossible for Britain to have any 
policy in the Middle East except one which 
is first of all an American policy. What 
shall we tell him? 

I would begin by saying that American 
leadership can be successful—on one con- 
dition—namely, that our activity in the 
world is in accord with the nature of the 
American Nation. 

The key to the nature of the American 
Nation is the constitutional structure of our 
Federal Government. It is a government of 
limited powers. American society is based 
on the wide diffusion of power. Power is 
diffused within the Federal Government and 
between it and the 48 States. Power is dif- 
fused between all Government, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, everything that is 
not Government, which is by far the biggest 
part of American life, and we intend to keep 
it that way. Government has already 
amassed too much power. We want less 
government, not more. 

Applying this American instinct to the 
conduct of foreign affairs, we can state the 
global proposition in two terms: First, it 
is America’s task to take the lead in estab- 
lishing throughout the world conditions of 
freedom and order; second, that task is to be 
done partly by the Federal Government but 
equally by the American people as people— 
with their unrivaled genius for successful 
nongovernmental organization. 

To be concrete, let me cite three things the 
Federal Government must do. 

The first and foremost aim of our Govern- 
ment must be to establish in the world the 
rule of law. But the first thing we learn 
about international law is that there isn’t 
any—or hardly any. Therefore, it has to be 
created. Recent efforts have been in terms 
of disarmament with international inspec- 
tion. Disarmament proposals are weak in 
theory and illusory in practice. They may 
or may not be good propaganda. 

I should like to propose a better—and more 
fundamental—way to apply the principle of 
international inspection. It is that the penal 
institutions of every country should be open 
to continuous international . 

Here is something which comes home to 
every man and woman in his daily life. Who 


may take you from your home and cast you 
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into prison? And for what cause? For 

what cause may the State lay violent hands 
upon you, snatch away your property and/or 
your life? 

It is not suggested that one common 
criminal law should be imposed upon man- 
kind. Great are the varieties of social cus- 
tom and inheritance; we both respect and 
we desire variety as well as commonality 
in human affairs. 

Take, for example, our good friend, Ibn 
Saud, of Saudi Arabia. Now I understand 
that the law in his country says that if a 
man is caught stealing, he shall have his 
hand cut off. Should the United States and 
Saudi Arabia get together on this criminal 
law so that in both our countries a thief will 
have his finger cut off? Obviously not. The 
present proposal is not to change any laws 
overnight; it is merely to invite all nations 
which claim to be lawful and law-abiding 
to make their law and its execution an open 
book. The only nations which could re- 
fuse are nations which are ashamed of their 
laws—or nations which are shameless in 
their lawlessness. 

The consequence of such a proposal by 
the United States would be immense. It 
would set the whole world earnestly think- 
ing about law—which is the only conceivable 
basis of any decent (let alone democratic) 
relationship between man and man. A seri- 
ous concern for law would set a solid base 
for constructive efforts in all other fields. 
Soon, at the international level, a new im- 
portance would attach to a world court, and 
soon we would restore some meaning to that 
now shattered phrase: “the sanctity of 
treaties.” 

If undertaken at all, this effort to restore 
respect for law should be undertaken earn- 
estly—and not as a propaganda gag. But 
in this propaganda-conscious age, an Ameri- 
can appeal to law would do more than any- 
thing else to convey to the peoples of the 
world what we Americans are driving at— 
which is neither domination nor privilege 
nor suicide, but liberty under law. And it 
would help to clarify our own minds, too,— 
which most Americans agree are more than 
ordinarily confused. 

Secondly, the task of the American Gov- 
ernment is to clear the way for the world- 
wide activity of people, of the American peo- 
ple and of all people in all their lawful pur- 
suits. 

The prime example of this is business. We 
Americans know what we mean by business. 
We are almost the only peopie who have any 
rational conception of business in the 
twentieth century. 

By business we mean the creation of 
Wealth on the colossal scale of this age and 
its universal distribution. Wealth, we know, 
is not created by governments but by people. 
Accordingly the American Government must 
make clear that it in itself does not know 
how to build wealth and even if it did, the 
American people will not tolerate their Uncle 
Sam cavorting about the world in the role of 
global businessman or planetary planned 
economist. 

However, in our American tradition, the 
Government is charged with a few very 
specific responsibilities. Under our Consti- 
tution, our Government is directed to pro- 
vide a sound and stable currency. 

It is now 20 years since gold ceased to be 
the recognized international currency. By 
virtue of gold and a strong British pound, 
nearly everybody in the world could freely 
convert his own money into the money of any 
other country. In those days, as Oliver 
Lyttleton remarked, convertibility in a cur- 
rency was like virtue in a lady—part of the 
definition. 

While Hitler and Dr. Schacht were com- 
pleting the destruction of this system of 
stable currencies, the United States Govern- 
ment cursed them regularly and gave much 
verbal support to the idea of convertible 














currencies as the only basis for healthy world 
trade. During and after the war our Gov- 
ernment continued this lip service. We 
wrote it into the lend-lease agreements, into 
the Bretton Woods agreements, into the 
British loan agreement, into the ECA agree- 
ments. On paper, it was the nearest thing 
to a consistent policy the United States had. 
And if it could have been achieved by milk- 
ing the American taxpayer, Mr. Truman 
would have achieved it. 

But despite all his lavish donation di- 
plomacy, the world is farther from having 
a stable currency than any time since the 
collapse of money began 20 years ago. 
Nearly every nation in the west now imposes 
on its citizens that most sinister of ail eco- 
nomic controls, the direct rationing of for- 
eign exchange. The British have carried ex- 
change control to lengths Hitler never 
dreamed of. The feeble protests of our Gov- 
ernment have proven utterly ineffective. 
While being lavish with our money, our Gov- 
ernment has completely failed in its first eco- 
nomic duty to the world. 

There are many things the United States 
Government should have done and still must 
do to help other countries free themselves 
from exchange control. It must bring un- 
remitting pressure on their governments. 
It must do much more than it has tc enable 
them to earn American dollars and so remove 
the excuse for giving them away. This may 
mean the encouragement of imports into the 
United States to the point where we no 
longer have an excessive export surplus. 
Another thing it may mean is the revival of 
a healthy capital market in Wall Street, a 
market so healthy that foreign countries wil! 
seek to attract investment funds from it by 
internal reforms of their own. The ways 
and means to achieve a general converti- 
bility of currencies are manifold and ex- 
tremely difficult, and I have not the time or 
knowledge to list them all here. 

But this much is certain: that a sound 
and stable money system should be the fore- 
most aim of the United States in all its eco- 
nomic dealings. If this goal is neglected, as 
recently Washington has neglected it, noth- 
ing else will be achieved. There is no sub- 
stitute for a sound currency. It is funda- 
mental and it brings other economic bene- 
fits in its train. Let us call upon the United 
States Government to make a sound money 
system the first order of business in the 
economic sphere. 

The third thing our Government must do 
is to overhaul the State Department. By all 
means, eliminate Communists or other ec- 
centrics. But there is another question: Is 
the State Department ineffectual, anemic, 
devitalized—or in cartoon language, is it a 
striped-pants and cookie-pushing outfit? 
Individually, most of the people of the State 
Department are not cookie-pushers. Yet the 
phrase has truth in it. The atmosphere, 
the morale of the State Department is 
striped-panted and cookie-pushing. In 
other words, the State Department lacks a 
sense of dynamic purpose and drive. 

By contrast, one example of purpose and 
drive was given by John Foster Dulles. In 
September 1950 he persuaded the President 
to give him a job of making a peace treaty 
with Japan. Exactly 1 year later, over every 
conceivable obstacle, the job was done. It is 
the only success American diplomacy has had 
in 3 years. 

At the very same time that Mr. Dulles set 
out on his mission, our Government was put 
on notice that the situation in Iran had to 
be fixed. I know of my own knowledge in 
detail, from businessmen and others who 
lived with the problem, that it was a quite 
manageable one—infinitely simpler than 
Japan. The State Department made a few 
footling gestures and got nowhere. Why? 
Because it utterly lacked the will to perform. 

In 57 countries of the non-Soviet world, 
there is a job for the American Ambassador 





to do. The job takes brains and guts and 
a 60-hour week. Of our 57 Ambassadors, 
how many would get passing marks on this 
standard? There are good people in the 
State Department at home and abroad. I 
have seen fine younger men, eager to serve, 
yet leading lives of quiet desperation. The 
leadership they get is bad, it is frustrating, 
incoherent leadership. 

Here then are three primary things for the 
Government to do. First, get going on in- 
ternational law beginning with a world-wide 
revival of respect for law itself. Second, 
clear the way for the world-wide activity of 
free men in the building of wealth and in 
whatever other lawful activities they may 
wish to pursue. Third, transform the State 
Department into a dynamic organization. 

What would the American people do, as 
they effect these major changes in their 
Government's policy and action? My time 
is nearly up and even if I had all day in 
which to talk, I could not begin to list them 
all. For what the people are to do is noth- 
ing less than the whole catalog of all the 
ways by which the American people enjoy 
life, realize liberty, and pursue happiness. 
I mean, first of all, very simple things. Let 
the people travel. Let them travel not only 
to Europe but everywhere, for fun, for cul- 
ture, and for learning. Let them climb 
mountains, explore nature, and make pil- 
grimages to holy shrines. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal observation and expe- 
rience. If Americans are going to operate in 
the world, to do business in the world, to 
understand the world—indeed if they are 
going to live in a livable world as well as in 
a home town, then they must get about in 
the world. 

Travel is not trivial, but, of course, it is 
only a sort of prelude or background to all 
else. There is everywhere poverty and ig- 
norance—then, let those Americans whose 
hearts are touched by the needs of others go 
- out as true Samaritans to a needy world. If 
poverty is mainly to be overcome by building 
wealth, let the Americans go forth as the 
greatest wealth-builders of all time. And 
let every American profession and group and 
occupation get into the job of creating a 
world of tolerable justice and liberty— 
lawyers, doctors, scientists, ministers of the 
gospel, businessmen, engineers, oil men, cat- 
tlemen, farmers, labor leaders, educators, stu- 
dents, and just plain people. 

The energies of the American people are 
not effectively geared into this task today. 
We need all their energies and their skills 
and inventiveness and human enthusiasm 
and understanding. There is one supreme 
test of a President of the United States and 
of other top leaders in this epoch. That test 
is whether they can call forth the full ener- 
gies of the American people and bring their 
great qualities to bear upon the world. That 
test has not yet been met. Pray God that we 
may have leaders who will meet that test 
before dire catastrophe forces us to heroic 
heights. 

Freedom and order—the whole political 
science, the whole business of the organiza- 
tion of human societies, revolves around 
those two words. In the famous exordium of 
the philosopher: “Give us that freedom 
which without order is a delusion and that 
order which without freedom is a snare.” 

The American mission in the world is to be 
the effective leader in establishing freedom 
and order, or, as our founding fathers put 
it, freedom under law. It is a huge under- 
taxing and it may well invoke in us a prayer- 
ful humility. But let us never forget that 
from its very beginnings, our country has had 
laid upon it a great burden of hope. Amer- 
ica is uniquely the land of great expecta- 
tions. Hopes not only for the El Dorados of 


material success. Hopes equally and more 
for the good society, for freedom under law. 

Back in 1868, after the bitter test of civil 
war, and in our first era of industrial ex- 
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pansion, Walt Whitman, the singer of Amer- 
ica, wrote that we were only just beginning. 
Here is how he said it: 

“Our New World, I consider far less ime 
portant for what it has done, or what it is, 
than for results to come. Sole among na- 
tionalities, these States have assumed the 
task to put in forms of lasting practicality 
and on areas of amplitude rivaling the phy- 
sical cosmos, the moral political speculations 
of the ages, the democratic republican prin- 
cpa. * 2.9" 

In the last few months, there has once 
again walked among us a great American, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

After noting with distress our faults and 
weaknesses which are indeed many and 
grave, nevertheless Douglas MacArthur tells 
us this about ourselves: 

“This great Nation of ours was never more 
powerful—never more prepared to extend a 
dynamic and courageous leadership to guide 
the world through the morass of * * 
timidity, complexity, and indecision. a 
country was never more able to meet the 
exacting tests of leadership in peace or in 
war. Its history still lies ahead. Our finest 
hours are yet to come.” 

My thesis today stands or falls on Whit- 
man’s prophetic hope in America and on 
MacArthur’s abiding faith in the same. 


SS 


Effect of Cost Increases on Contractors 
Having Long-Term Government Con- 
tracts a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
our Maryland firms which has been per- 
forming defense work has brought to my 
attention a situation affecting many 
Government contractors which would 
seem to be worthy of attention and cor- 
rection. Briefly, since these contractors 
have taken on some long-term contracts 
with the Government, costs of labor, ma- 
terial, and other items have risen to the 
point where, in many cases, so I am told, 
there is little likelihood of any profit to 
the concerns, and there is a definite 
possibility of crippling losses. 

The communication from this con- 
cern, whose identity it is not necessary to 
disclose, is self-explanatory. I send it 
to the desk for inclusion in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We unfortunately are among those manu- 
facturers, who have consumated long-term 
contracts for defense production, and whose 
position in the defense program has been 
entirely overlooked, in congressional relief 
actions, whereby over-all relief legislation 
has been passed, namely the Capehart 
amendment, which permits price mark-up to 
assure a “normal profit” and NPA approval 
of price increases to material, auxiliary and 
component manufacturers to compensate 
for wage increases allowed by Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, examples of the latter, the 
automotive industry and the meat-packing 
industry. 

We manufacturers who in good faith com- 
plied with requests and submitted firm 
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quotations covering special and specific de- 
fense requirements, applicable to which there 
exists no basic price pattern, are now with- 
out any recourse, we are told, except through 
congressional actions, regardless of the fact 
that through governmental action we are 
faced with a wave of approved price increases 
covering the materials, auxiliaries, and com- 
ponents embodied in the manufacture, and 
further due to governmental specific alloca- 
tions and inventory regulations, we were 
prohibited from purchasing our complete 
requirement at the effective prices on which 
our quotations were based. 

The industries’ position is, that as the 
Government allows increases in labor and 
material prices, we the holders of long-term 
contracts, through renegotiation, be assured 
our out-of-pocket costs, resulting from these 
increases, in other words we solicit the same 
consideration other manufacturers enjoy 
through governmental action. 

We sincerely hope this situation may be 
brought under the same relief regulations 
as apply to other manufacturers, which I 
am sure will stimulate a greater defense 
effort. 








Our Policy in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from the history 
class of the John Rogers High School 
in Spokane on the subject of what our 
policy should be in Korea. The young 
people of this class have come to some 
very pertinent and succinct conclusions 
on the subject. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPOKANE, WASH., January 3, 1952. 
Senator WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MaGNuUSON: Our United 
States history class of John Rogers High 
School, in Spokane, had a discussion on 
what should be our policy in Korea. 

The conclusions were reached by a vote of 
the class. 

We decided that we cannot win a decisive 
military victory in Korea without invading 
China or Manchuria. We also feel that we 
cannot invade China without starting a 
third world war involving Russia. We think 
time is on our side. The reason for this is 
that we think we would have more time to 
experience forces and to speed up produc- 
tion. 

Our policy, we decided, should be to keep 
on fighting and trying to get a negotiated 
peace by peace talks. We do not feel that 
we should go all out to win because it would 
mean a third world war. Nor do we feel that 
we should get out of Korea entirely because 
the Communists would take over completely, 
as the Koreans we are helping could not 
possibly win by themselves. 

Yours truly, 
PHYLLIS BRIZENDINE, 
Class Secretary. 
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Traman’s Top Korea Expert Defends 
“Mac” L 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES N 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “‘Truman’s Top Korea Expert 
Defends ‘Mac’,” which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald on January 
14. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Truman’s Top Korea Expert Derenps 
“Mac”—PRESIDENT MISLED, GENERAL LOWE 
Says 


(By Bill Cunningham) 

Boston, January 13.—General MacArthur 
was right in Korea, and if he'd been left 
alone he long since would have won in Ko- 
rea, in the opinion of Maj. Gen. Frank E. 
Lowe, President Truman's long-time friend 
and his personal observer in Korea, now 
retired and living on his farm in Harrison, 
Maine. 

What we face now is a disgraceful stale- 
mate, the writing off of tens of thousands of 
needless American casualties, the loss of face 
through the entire oriental world and a 
pointless undefined position for ourselves. 

MacArthur was hamstrung and finally 
brought down by the interference of the 
State Department, which tried to wish a 
commissar war on him and by the collusion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary 
of Defense George Catlett Marshall, who had 
it in for him for various reasons, some di- 
rectly personal, and some through little more 
than jealousy for his genius and his fame. 

The net result has been a tremendous loss 
and tragic problem. 


WELL-CONSIDERED COMMENT 


That wasn’t exactly the way the distin- 
guished gentleman said it, but that’s the 
hard-boiled rendition of the thoughts and 
comments expressed by the presidential ob- 
server during a visit this reporter had with 
him this past week. 

It was simply tempered, well-considered 
and completely objective comment, much of 
it in the form of honest answers to ques- 
tions honestly asked, made by a very tired 
citizen-soldier who has given the best years 
of his life to his country with no idea other 
than giving it his best and completely self- 
less service. 

His qualifications for commenting upon 
this particular subject are unique. He was 
recalled from retirement as a gentleman 
farmer and flown to Korea as the confidential 
observer for the President within 2 or 3 weeks 
after the fighting began. In fact, we hadn't 
really begun to fight when he got there. 
Those were the first days of the retreat back 
toward Pusan, although the general won't 
accept the word “retreat.” He insists it was 
a strategic withdrawal. 

But retreat or withdrawal, that’s when he 
arrived, and from there he went all the way, 
and mostly with the front-line forces, of all 
American divisions—the Marines, and the 
combat units of the other United Nations, 
when and as they came into action. 


WENT THROUGH IT ALL 


Despite the fact that he’s in his sixties and 
has had to exercise certain care concerning 
his health ever since a shattering illness in 
his early years, he participated in the Inchon 
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landing, the retaking of Seoul, the march 
northward toward the Yalu, the entry of the 
Chinese, the bitter days in the reservoir, 
the evacuation from the Hungnam beach- 
head, and all the bitter rest. 

He was in Korea, except for those first few 
days, exactly as long as MacArthur was in 
command of Korea. As it chanced, his orders 
to return to the States brought him out at 
the same hour the MacArthur party took off 
in the Bataan. In fact, he delayed his own 
flight to see the impressive Japanese fare- 
well to the MacArthurs and to watch the 
Bataan leave the field. 

So he speaks with unique authority on the 
subject of MacArthur’s handling of the cam- 
paign in Korea. As the presidential repre- 
sentative, he had the full run of everything, 
including MacArthur's headquarters. 

He had an office only a few doors from Mac- 
Arthur's in the Dai Ichi Building and full 
access to all conferences and reports. He 
spent most of his time, however, at the front, 
and it seems safe to say that no other human 
being, not even a possible correspondent, saw 
as much of the front and parts of the front 
as this presidential observer with the roving 
commission. 


WON TRUMAN'S CONFIDENCE 


General Lowe was recalled to active duty 
and flown directly to Tokyo early in August. 
This was his third or fourth confidential 
mission for the President. Their relations 
began when Lowe, as a reserve Officer who 
chanced to be a Republican, was assigned as 
military executive to the Truman committee. 

The then Senator Truman was suspicious 
of him at first. He thought the newly as- 
signed officer a possible spy worked into his 
committee by the War Department. Lowe, 
however, chances to be the sort of old- 
fashioned American who puts service to his 
country and its leaders above every other 
consideration or affiliation. It wasn't long 
before Truman came to depend upon him 
completely, and this carried over into the 
Truman inheritance of the Presidency. 

On at least three previous occasions when 
he had a confidential mission, the Democratic 
President called in this Maine Republican. 
Once he fiew him to the Philippines, and 
again to Japan to confer privately with Mac- 
Arthur. The bond between the men is still 
strong and unstrained, unless this interview 
strains it. 

“I am utterly loyal to Harry Truman, the 
individual,” Frank said the other night, “and 
I always will be..I don’t care for his party 
and I scorn and despise the thieves and 
scoundrels who have moved themselves in 
on him, have taken advantage of him, and 
even misled him. * * *” 

The public doesn’t seem to realize there 
were two wars in Korea, he says, and neither 
does the public sufficiently realize that Korea 
was suddenly flung in MacArthur's lap. He 
didn’t have anything to do with it until the 
fighting began. We had an advisory alpha- 
betical monstrosity known as KMAG, or some 
such, in there. 

Instead of drilling and arming the South 
Koreans, they were trying to love them into 
a sort of bastardized police force, and were 
indoctrina*ting them with the new, and more 
polite, military procedures adopted after all 
the griping by the belly-achers at the end of 
World War II. 


PLANS DRAWN BY RUSSIANS 


When the North Koreans hit that Sunday 
morning with 14 fully equipped combat- 
trained, Russian-strength divisions, Mac- 
Arthur, in Tokyo, suddenly was flashed, 
“Korea's your responsibility. Stop ‘em.” 

Actually, MacArthur's orders were “ 
forthwith to defeat and disperse the North 
Korean army, and reestablish the Republic 
of South Korea.” He says those were the 
only basic orders MacArthur ever received, 
and maintains that he carried them out. 





At the time, the best he could do was 
snatch two below-strength rifle companies of 
possibly 300 men, and fly them in from 
Japan. These were housekeeping troops, 
with no combat training, with nothing heav- 
ier than a couple of machine guns and only 
the ammunition they could carry on their 
bodies. MacArthur had them on their way 
in 2 hours, got the rest of the battalion in 
there the next day, and likewise flew in 
himself. 

“Later,” said Frank, “we captured the com- 
plete plans of that North Korean attack. 
They were unquestionably Russian—drawn 
and well-predated. They called for a sur- 
prise attack in full force and procedure 
straight on through to Pusan. They were 
excellent plans and if an American general, 
with those plans and that superiority hadn’t 
smashed the length of Korea and taken 
Pusan within 48 hours, he’d have been re- 
lieved of his command. As it was, thanks to 
the genius of MacArthur, the unbelievable 
guts of those few Americans, and such of the 
South Koreans as would rally and could 
fight, the Communists haven't reached Pu- 
san yet.” 

I broke in there to ask if he believed we 
should have made the decision to go into 
Korea in the first place. He said, “Abso- 
lutely. We couldn’t do anything else. And 
I chance to know that MacArthur feels the 
same about it.” 

“Without the forces out there to back it 
up?” I asked. 

“We couldn't keep such forces out there,” 
he said, “if we'd had a fighting army of 400,- 
000 or 500,000 men in Japan, all Asia would 
have been certain it was an Army of con- 
quest. Nobody would have trusted us. But 
we should have had troops ready to move 
out there to back it up.” 

That's a major point in his story. It was so 
major in fact that he flew back secretly in 
mid-October personally to assure both Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson and the Presi- 
dent that it really was war, and that more 
troops were needed and fast. 


LOST JOHNSON AS FRIEND 


He and Johnson were first-name friends 
and had been since World WarI. They have 
not been friends since that interview. John- 
son more or less pooh-poohed the Lowe con- 
cern, and Lowe told him, in effect, that if 
he didn’t get fighting troops out there in 
force the American Nation would never for- 
give him. 

His efforts with the President weren’t much 
more satisfactory. For the first time in all 
their dealings. Mr. Truman seemed to bridle 
at something he said. It’s possibly easier 
now to understand why, because Lowe had 
said when the shooting starts in any par- 
ticular place it’s time for the politicians to 
move out and let the military take over. 

That was the period just after the Louis 
Johnson defense cutback, of course, but the 
defense department also undoubtedly se- 
riously underestimated the situation. One 
set of orders sent out even referred to the 
fighting as “the Korean skirmish.” Frank 
meant it was time for the State Department 
to stand clear. 

He went back in time to join the troops as 
the perimeter was established north of Pusan 
and efforts were being rushed to hold and 
start the fight back. He's particularly bitter 
about the reporting through that particular 
period—the stories of terror, complete rout 
and wild flight of American soldiers. He says 
they simply aren't true. 

I asked him if General Willoughby was 
right in his recent arraignment of certain 
war correspondents in a magazine article and 
the charge that their writings helped under- 
mine MacArthur. 

“I didn't see the article,” he said, “but he 
couldn't have been far wrong, whatever he 


said. There were a few good correspond- 
ents.” 
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He named half a dozen, including Mae 
Craig, of the Portland Press-Herald, “who 
really went to the front and truthfully wrote 
what they saw. Then there was the sort of 
personal reputation-seekers who stayed 
stinking drunk 150 miles from the front, and 
wrote heavy strategic pieces second-guessing 
MacArthur. They're the ones who wrote fic- 
tion about the terror in the eyes of the green 
American troops, and their throwing away 
their guns to retreat. I saw more American 
troops in action than all of them put to- 
gether and I never saw even one case of 
funk. 

“The American troops were solid as rocks. 
All they needed was help. What these bril- 
liant colleagues of yours didn’t know enough 
to realize was that MacArthur knew exactly 
what he was doing. The trick was to suck 
those North Korean armies as far south as 
possible, stretch their lines to the breaking 
point and then cut them far down the stalk, 


MAC ARTHUR WENT IT ALONE 


“This he did more expertly and consistent- 
ly than any general in history. There never 
was anything like that Inchon landing, and 
that's strictly his. He went it alone. The 
joint chiefs were against it. Even the am- 
phibious-trained Marines, who'll go any- 
where, weren’t too certain of that one. I'll 
admit I wasn't either. For the first time in 
my life, I wrote a farewell letter to Mrs. 
Lowe, and left it to be mailed, if, as, and 
when. 

“Yet he pulled off that magnificent opera- 
tion with three dead and eight wounded, if I 
remember correctly, cut the whole Red army 
loose to rot or surrender, recaptured Seoul 
and fulfilled his basic orders to reestablish 
the South Korean republic. 

“That's what he was setting up with that 
‘retreat’ they were featuring. He did the 
same thing up north when he sucked the 
Chinese in. A lot was made of ‘The Reser- 
voir,’ and Hungnam, and of course it cost 
us some men, but what was overlooked was 
that we froze and starved more of the Chi- 
nese than we shot, and that number ran 
into the hundreds of thousands.” 

“But about those Chinese now * * *°,” 
I began. 

HAD “PERFECT INTELLIGENCE” 

“Yeah, I know,” he said, “MacArthur's 
supposed to have had bad intelligence, to 
have been wrong in thinking they wouldn't 
come in. Instead, he had perfect intelli- 
gence. We had five kinds of intelligence 
and all of it good: the Chinese Nationalist, 
the South Koreans, the Japanese, the U. N. 
intelligence, and our own. MacArthur knew 
the Chinese were there, in exactly what they 
had for arms, he even knew the numbers 
of the divisions, where they came from and 
how much training they’d had. 

“All he didn’t know was their intention. 
The only sensible thing was to take a paste 
at them and see whether they intended to 
fight. It was then, or later. The thing to 
do was to discover their intention and then 
take the necessary steps. The trouble and 
the tragedy was that he was handcuffed from 
Washington. He could have knocked the 
Reds out then and there if they'd let him 
fight his fight. That, incidentally, is where 
the second, and separate, war began. 

“You're a sports writer. You know if one 
fighter has height and reach on the other 
and doesn't use it, he might as well get out 
of the ring. You also know how important 
jabbing is. A fighter can’t stand back on 
his heels, wait for the other man to come 
to him and hope to knock him cold with 
one punch. You have to jab. 

RUSSIANS BE DAMNED 

“Well, your Navy and Air Force are our 
jabbers. We should have been jabbing them 
beyond the Yalu, along the coast of China, 
up both sides of Korea, cutting their lines 


and destroying their bases. © ° *” 
MacArthur policies, in short. 

“But the Russians, * * °*” I said. 

“The Russians be damned,” he said. 
“They gave the signal they wanted no part 
of it. Remember that little incident where 
we did bomb beyond the Yalu. Our fliers 
said they got lost in the clouds, or some- 
thing, but they gave those air bases a heavy 
treatment. And what did the Russians do? 
They filed a very weak letter of protest. If 
they were waiting to come in, don’t you 
think they'd have come? There was all the 
excuse they needed. That was the tip-off on 
how much they wanted of it. The very day 
I came out of there, I flew over Raschis in 
a B-29. They didn't even fire a rifle at us.” 

Lowe had nothing to do with policy, and 
he took pains to have nothing to do with the 
strategy. To keep from appearing to be a 
spy on the latter, he meticulously stayed 
away from all briefing conferences and to 
avoid appearing to be a spy on MacArthur he 
carefully sent duplicates of his constant re- 
ports to the President to MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur saw every one of his reports but the 
last one, and MacArthur was already out 
when that one was made. 


MESSAGES WERE SIDETRACKED 


Lowe sensed the break that was coming 
and did his level best to head it off. He tried, 
for one thing, to prevent the Wake Island 
conference, or at least to see Mr. Truman be- 
fore he talked with MacArthur. He later 
was to discover that his urgent cables to the 
President were never delivered and he as- 
sumes they were intercepted and sidetracked. 
He knows of at least one other case where his 
messages were tampered with. He doesn't 
know by whom, but he suspects the Penta- 
gon, and he wonders if an effort was made to 
isolate the President, at least where General 
MacArthur was concerned. 

The former Presidential confidant today 
is out of it all, running for nothing, looking 
for nothing, trying to get back at nobody, 
and merely assorting his memories. He'll ex- 
tol the Americans he saw in action for 
hours: The First Cavalry, the Marines, the 
Twenty-fourth, the Twenty-fifth, the rest in- 
cluding the other United Nations forces, and 
especially the Turks. He praises such com- 
bat generals as Hobart R. (Hap) Gay, Oliver 
P. Smith, Edward R. Craig, the Marines’ Col. 
“Chesty” Puller, and numerous others, but 
his voice crops and his eyes fill when he 
speaks of the casualties. 

The “disgraceful stalemate” is unaccept- 
able to him. “The first law of war,” he says, 
“is don't commit our troops in driblets. We 
either should cut the string, and pull out, 
or throw everything at 'em and get it over 
with. Everything, that is, but the atomic 
bomb. There’s no point in frittering that. 
It should be saved for the ultimate target, 
and then thrown in such terrible strength 
that the whole world will stop.” 


TRUMAN WRONGFULLY INFLUENCED 


The gist of it all is that the President’s per- 
sonal observer feels the Chief Executive was 
wrongly influenced by a combination of Mr. 
Acheson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
so we've lost a war we might long since have 
won. The other side, of course, is that this 
is the straight military viewpoint, and that, 
even granting him correct, there were po- 
litical factors that had to be considered, and 
the President and his advisers -believe them 
to be the more important. 

We can pray to God that they were correct, 
but 6 months of wrangling over nothing but 
a stalemate, 105,000 American casualties, the 
loss of Asia and the billions burned up in 
the affair once lightly referred to as “the 
Korean skirmish” give them a lot to produce 
before they can begin to look right. 

The score, at the moment, seems to favor 
the MacArthurs and Lowes who would have 
slugged it out to a decision and have got it 
over with. 


The 
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Appoint a Committee, and Get Nowhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Appoint a Committee, and Get 
Nowhere,” which appeared in the Denver 
Post on December 26, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPOINT A COMMITTEE, AND GET NOWHERE 


There are many sound reasons why Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas F. Murphy, of New York, 
should decline to be Hercules to Mr. Tru- 
man’s Augean stables, or janitor to all the 
dirt that is stinking up the administration 
of Government. Judge Murphy, who is re- 
ported to have rejected appointment to head 
a special Truman clean-up squad is being 
gentle about it when he puts his refusal 
upon the ground that Federal judges ought 
not to absent themselves from judicial duties 
to undertake other jobs. 

That's a cogent reason, we agree, but not 
the most compelling. The really big one 
is that no special Presidential crime com- 
mission of this kind is necessary. Mr. 
Truman has all the law, authority, and cre 
ganization he needs right now. All he has 
to do is to cause it to function. He doesn't 
need a committee, and if he insists on hav- 
ing one, the presumption will be strong 
that he does not trust his attorney general 
and Department of Justice to do their sworn 
duty honestly and completely. 

That presumption can hardly be regarded 
as far-fetched, in view of the lassitude of 
Attorney General Howard McGrath toward 
enforcement of Federal tax laws, which has 
broken down in many parts of the country, 
at least as to tax dodgers with special con- 
nection in the Internal Revenue Department 
and the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Truman doesn’t need a new commit- 
tee; he needs a new attorney general and a 
new Secretary of the Treasury. He needs a 
man like John Carroll of Denver, to restore 
integrity to the Department of Justice—to 
make it the protector of the Government 
and the people against crooks with influence 
or without it. He needs a man like Stuart 
Symington as Secretary of the Treasury—a 
man of inflexible honesty and official dili- 
gence, who would know what went on in 
the Treasury organization, and who would 
not stand for funny business from anybody, 
not even a political stalwart or the protege 
of a party big-wig. 

Carroll would do the same kind of job in 
the Justice Department that Symington 
would perform for Treasury. There'd be 
no coddling of Caudles; no shelving of tax 
frauds by complaisant or bought-off Fed- 
eral attorneys. There would be vigor and 
honesty and clean, efficient administration. 

As a matter of fact, until Truman cleans 
up the Justice Department, no committee, 
no matter how dignified, honest and effi- 
cient, could get anywhere. If crooks are 
found, they must be prosecuted, and that’s 
the Justice Department's job—a job it has 
been shirking. What reason is there to as- 
sume a better performance by McGrath, no 
matter how many committees prod him with 
facts? 

At the best of it, the proposed committee 
would have even less power than a congres- 
sional body—no power to subpena, to punish 
for contempt. The whole proceeding, we 
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predict, will develop into a very unfunny 
joke on the American people if Truman per- 
sists in going through with it. 

We repeat: The laws are there, the ma- 
chinery is there. Get rid of the weaklings, 
McGrath and Snyder, put good men in their 
places, and the evildoers will be found and 
punished. The only reason for not doing 
that would be an indefensible loyalty to par- 
tisanship, to party cronies. That, under 
present circumstances, carries an imputa- 
tion no one wants to raise against the Presi- 
dent of the United States, namely, that he’s 
trying for a whitewash, or Just window dress- 
ing a strange reluctance to bring about a 
real reformation. 





Medium of Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS w 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Exposing the Stalinist Foe 
Through Medium of Radio,” published 
in the New York Inquirer, of December 
31, 1951. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPOSING THE STALINIsT For THROUGH 
MEDIUM OF RADIO 


One of the major security problems facing 
the United States today is that caused by the 
machinations of communism, under the di- 
rection of Stalinist Russia, within the bor- 
ders of our country. Washington has al- 
ready prosecuted 11 members of the hier- 
archy of the Communist Party in America 
for conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. All were convicted, after a fair 
trial, by an American jury. Other members 
of that party are at present being prosecuted 
for the same heinous crime, and prosecution 
of additional members can be looked for. 

The Republic is fortunate that in this 
period of national peril, due to the activities 
of the native and foreign agents of the 
Kremlin in our midst, it has in its service 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, under 
the able leadership of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

A thrilling insight into the work being 
performed by the FBI, as it is called for 
short, against the Communist enemies of 
America who are doing Moscow's work within 
this land, was afforded the other night by 
the radio program known as This Is Your 
FBI, a program which, thanks to its pro- 
ducer and director, Mr. Jerry Devine, is not 
only extremely popular but is also perform- 
ing a patriotic service of the first order, 
This Is Your FBI is broadcast every Friday 
night, and draws its information from the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
with which it is cooperating in the all- 
important task of making known to the 
people pertinent facts regarding the Com- 
munist foe within the confines of the United 
States. 

In the specific program to which we have 
referred, the radio audience was taken step 
by step through a typical loyalty investiga- 
tion conducted by men of the FBI. 

The broadcast revealed the high order of 
intelligence and the scrupulous care with 
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which the agents of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's 
organization inquire into the records of men 
and women whose positions require that 
thei: loyalty be above suspicion. 

It also furnished an unassailable answer 
to the cries of “witchhunt” that are raised 
against every effort to safeguard ourselves 
against the traitors and others who are so 
zealously laboring in our country on behalf 
of the Soviet Union, a power which regards 
the destruction of the United States as of 
surpassing importance and urgency, in rela- 
tion to the success of the global offensive 
which it is carrying on, by every means in 
its power, for the purpose of creating an all- 
Soviet world. The vigilance with which the 
men of the FBI protect the rights of the 
individual who has fallen under suspicion, 
was tellingly dramatized in the broadcast in 
question. 

Although the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation is compelled to carry on its work in 
secret, Mr. Hoover believes in the policy of 
taking the public into its confidence. The 
results accruing from the program This Is 
Your FBI are a convincing proof of the wis- 
dom of that policy. 

This Is Your FBI is presented by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States as a public service. It is doing 
excellent work in the matter of exposing 
and counteracting Stalinist machinations in 
the United Stater, and in every way merits 
the great popularity which it enpoys. Its 
sponsor, its producer-director and the FBI, 
from the files of which it draws its informa- 
tion, are preeminently worthy of the grati- 
tude of the American people. 





Korea Aftermath Ominous Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES » 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have’printed in 
the Appendix of the Recozp an article 
by George Minot entitled “Korea After- 
math Ominous Prospect—lIncredible 
Haggling, Concessions, Encourage Reds 
to New Outrages.” 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Korea AFTERMATH OmINOUs PRosPECT—IN- 
CREDIBLE HAGGLING, CONCESSIONS, ENCOUR- 
ace Reps TO New OUTRAGES 


(By George Minot) 

Seldom have you seen anything so daffy 
in print as the year-end assertions of the 
international ginger snaps that the United 
States is better off today than it was at the 
end of 1950. They are telling you we are 
safer from attack and the danger of world 
war III is less today than it was a year ago, 
when all you have to do is to take a look 
and see that exactly the opposite is true. 

It is obvious to anybody except the most 
zealous globist that the incredible fumbling, 
pitiful haggling, and abject appeasement 
during the Korean truce taiks have only suc- 
ceeded in telling the Russians that we will 
take peace at any price. When we paid Hun- 
gary the big ransom for the release of the 
American fliers we told the Commies just 
what they wanted to know—that our resist- 
ance was weak and our spirit quenched. 

We are in way over our heads in Korea 
and we have made so many commitments 
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elsewhere that a truce is a military necessity. 
The only thing we learned over there was 
that the United States simply does not have 
the resources, the manpower, or the allies 
to offer military resistance to Communist 
aggression wherever it breaks out. 


KOREAN NATION HAS BEEN DESTROYED 


We have won no military victory in Korea. 
When the truce finally is signed the little 
monsters will have been rewarded with half 
of Korea—which the Cairo conference prom- 
ised would be independent and united. In- 
stead of that the war will have resulted in 
the destruction of the Korean Nation. 

We will not even have received the grati- 
tude of the people for our pains. The South 
Koreans, who earlier had presented us with 
a billion-dollar bill for destruction our 
armies had caused in their country, have 
been demonstrating against us in Seoul. 
They seem to think we are on the verge of 
selling them out and they shout that the 
white men are getting ready to take their 
armies home and abandon the South Koreans 
to the wrath of the murderers and rapists 
from up north. 

Their suspicions are based on the fact 
that while we have vacillated, compromised, 
and reduced our truce terms in an effort to 
come to some sort of an agreement, the Reds 
never have varied or retreated from their 
arrogant demands. Nor have they kept their 
ultimate goal a secret. 

They insist that the United Nations get 
their troops out of Korea; that the United 
States halt its aggression against Formosa, 
which means surrender it to the Chinese 
Reds, and that the Red Chinese be admitted 
to the United Nations—a horrifying thought. 
When so many of our allies are beseeching 
us to e: 1 the hostilities and withdraw, it is 
doubtful if the Commies will back down. 

The United Nations Organization never 
had any enthusiasm over the Korean war. 
Unless the United States had insisted there 
wouldn't have been any police action in the 
first place. Most of the members did little 
or nothing to fulfill their obligations and 
participating did so only in token form. 
Outside of Britain and Turkey none of our 
allies wanted to help, and U. N. delegates at 
the Paris Assembly sessions have attempted 


to bring pressure on us to sign a truce in 
Korea. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY MEN DON’T LIKE IT 
EITHER 


The war is about as popular with them 
as it is with United States military men. 
They never fought a war before in which 
their forces were retrained so they couldn't 
possibly win, and they worry ceaselessly be- 
cause we have sO Many men and so much 
equipment tied up in Korea that we might 
need in an emergency elsewhere. 

So there is reason for the South Koreaus 
to believe that sooner or later we will have 
to sign up and admit that the defensive 
strategy that General MacArthur rebelled 
against never can win a war. Perhaps some 
of the South Koreans know this is an elec- 
tion year and the American public has be- 
come increasingly critical of the high cas- 
ualties. Even during the last 6 months in 
which peace negotiations have been going 
these have averaged 4,666 men a month. 

It is probable that those who prattle about 
the success of our arms for the last year 
realize that even when a Korean armistice 
is signed our worries and responsibilities in 
that part of the world will by no means have 
ended. The Reds are certain to start after 
Formosa. Air attacks from the China main- 
land or an attempt to invade the island 
would embarrass us no end. 

We know should that happen we would 
have to carry all of the load because the 
United Nations—which adopted the Cairo 
pledge as its own—has been too badly dis- 
credited already to intercede again. Then 
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too, although the United States Navy is pro- 
tecting Formosa, neither the U. N. nor our 
European allies endorsed our attitude of 
defending the remnants of the Nationalist 
regime there. They are not likely to, either, 
So the next trouble in the Pacific may find 
us fighting Soviet submarines manned by 
Chinese crews just as we have been fighting 
Soviet planes flown by Chinese pilots. 


OUR RETREAT IN ASIA JUST STARTED 


The signing of a truce will mean that the 
Red armies we have been pinning down for 
the last 6 months while we talked now ere 
free to run amok elsewhere. Thus while we 
may gain a stalemate and end the killing 
and wounding of young Americans in Korea, 
our retreat in Asia will just have started. 
Either that or fighting so extensive and wide- 
spread as to half frighten a sensible man to 
death. 

The Chinese Reds and their relentless 
masters in Moscow then logically will have 
their eye on the industrial cities of Japan, 
and the Lord knows the Japs can’t defend 
themselves at this stage, or on the Philip- 
pines, which are in such a state of internal 
disorder that many persons believe their 
defense would be next to impossible. 

The truth is that the Communist aggres- 
sors have not been deterred in the least by 
the limited war in Korea. Moscow still holds 
the whip hand, and right now is more arro- 
gant, more demanding, and less conciliatory 
than ever. 

Consider southeast Asia. You didn't have 
to be a diplomat to shiver the other day, 
when Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky 
spewed out the lie that the United States 
Seventh Fleet is ferrying Chinese Nationalist 
troops from Formosa to Burma for an alleged 
attack on the bordering Chinese Province of 
Yunnan. Such charges, too, often are a 
forerunner of Communist military opera- 
tions. 

Few believe this would be an attack like 
the one made in Korea a year and a half ago, 
but it is almost a foregone conclusion that 
indirectly and by infiltration men and arms 
will be supplied Communist forces fighting 
in other limited areas—against the French 
in Indochina and the British in Malaya, for 
instance. 


ALREADY INVOLVED IN INDOCHINA 


This would result in much more pressure 
being put on us. Already the French have 
complained that the United States is 6 
months behind schedule in the delivery of 
military supplies to French forces fighting 
in Indochina. It was the first information 
a good many Americans had that we already 
are involved in the Indochina business. It 
also revealed that if we don't take over a 
bigger share in that part of Asia the French 
will be unable to finance from their own 
resources their share of European rearma- 
ment. 

It is silly to tell people 1951 brought us 
victory abroad, or that our brave front has 
succeeded in quieting down or frightening 
the Communist imperialists. The desperate 
efforts we are making to get out of a war in 
which more than 100,000 Americans have 
been killed or wounded is evidence enough 
of the catastrophe we ran into over there, 
Commitments we have made elsewhere are 
enough to scare the wits out of you should 
we have to make good on them. 

Nobody has explained, for instance, just 
what our course would be should the mad 
Mao Tse-tung send some of his rested armies 
over the new railroad from Manchuria to 
Indochina. There General de Lattre is ill, 
and the French are on the point of throwing 
in the sponge unless we come to their aid. 
Mao has publicly boasted that he intends to 
take over all southeast Asia, and if you give 
him time he probably will. 


A Businessman Resists Pressure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ! “ 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY “ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ex- 
change of letters between Mr. Morris 
Sayre, general chairman of the United 
Business Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and Mr. 
Ernest Wilkerson, of Casper, Wyo., pres- 
ident of the Wyoming Automotive Co., 
Inc. Mr. Wilkerson’s letter is an in- 
teresting example of the reaction of an 
able businessman to one form of the 
pressure activities which in these days 
are altogether too numerous. 

There tcing no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Corn Propucts REFINING Co., 
New York, N. Y., December 10, 1951. 
Mr. ERNEST WILKERSON, 
President, Wyoming Automotive Co., Inc., 
Casper, Wyo. 

Dear Mr. WILKERSON: Before you do an- 
other thing, please read this carefully; it is 
important. 

Others have written to invite your firm 
to support the united business committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
As its general chairman, I feel that somehow 
we have failed to impress you with the grav- 
ity of our country’s headlong plunge into 
the abyss of socialism. We believe that we 
are right in interpreting the signs around 
us, and feel that we have not heard from 
you for one of two reasons: 

1. You do not believe we are headed to- 
ward socialism; or 

2. In the press of affairs you have perhaps 
allowed yourself to slip into a “let George 
do it” attitude. 

The chances are indeed slim that you are 
one of the 173,006 who voted for Norman 
Thomas in 1948, for only 1 in every 26,579 
did so. You undoubtedly are one of the 
46,000,000 who voted against socialism. But 
whether you voted for or against, you are 
getting it. 

If you are against socialisr. as manifested 
through controls over every business trans- 
action, inflationary policies, public waste, 
extravagance, and public debt, confiscatory 
taxation, and corruption, then we'd like to 
know how you stand. 

There's a blank enclosed. You need not 
necessarily regard it as a subscription form, 
but rather as a petition by which you may 
express your willingness to help combat the 
growing threat that is making our economy 
less and less free. If circumstances warrant, 
we would like to have you make a gift; but, 
in any event, won't you please send hack 
the petition? 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris SAYRE. 


DEcEMBER 17, 1951. 
Mr. Morris Sayre, 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
f New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Sayre: I have your letter of 
December 10. We have, as you say, been re- 
quested before to join this committee. I 
did not answer because the letters annoyed 
me. Your letter is, however, a little more 
than just annoying. 
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There is a technique of polemics which 
might be termed argument by epithet. We 
are familiar with this technique, as it is used 
by the Communists and pseudo Liberals 
against business people, and it is painful to 
see a responsible organization like the NAM 
falling into the same pattern. 

I do not believe in socialism, and for that 
reason among others, I am a member of the 
Democratic Party. Socialism and commu- 
nism come to nations where the people have 
neither the intelligence nor the will to make 
the productive system work for the benefit of 
the majority of the people. Thanks to the 
reforms and policies which have been insti- 
tuted since 1932, and which you deplore, we 
are on the road to doing this in America. 

I believe you and your people are sincere. 
If you are, get down to cases and discuss 
specific problems. Certainly we have prob- 
lems, but it is at least arguable whether we 
are closer now to losing our traditional 
capitalistic system than we were during the 
early 1930's. The country is no more head- 
ing toward socialism today than it would be 
heading for fascism if Senator Tarr is elected 
President. 

Your organization has great power for 
good, but it is portrayed in its worst aspect 
by the type of thinking, or lack of it, which 
your letter represents. 

Respectfully, 
WYOMING AUTOMOTIVE Co., 
ERNEST WILKERSON, President. 


Political Bee Bites Ike—Burdick Puts Bee 


on Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 


HON. am. WwooD ig 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. UsHer L. BurpicK, my esteemed 
colleague from North Dakota, has just 
sent the following timely newsletter to 
the newspapers in his State: 


PouitTicat Bee Bites Ixe—Burpick Puts Bre 
on Him, Too, WitH His Opinions 


(By Hon. UsHer L. Burpick, of North Dakota) 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Sir Dwight Eisen- 
hower, as he is known in England, has finally 
been bitten by the political bee. After 
many months of sliding from side to side on 
his chair, he has come out as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He says he will 
take the nomination if given to him. He 
is reasoning normally on this particular mat- 
ter, because most any American in good 
health and not too old would be willing to 
do the same thing. The sticker in the whole 
matter, which ought to prevent him from 
getting the nomination, is that he says he 
will do nothing and let his friends do the 
campaigning. This statement shows con- 
clusively that he ought not to be trusted 
with that high office. 

Doesn't he propose to say what he stands 
for? Doesn't he intend to tell the American 
people whether he is for .he same foreign 
program that Truman is for? Has he 
changed his mind on this, or is he for the 
thing he has been doing since World War II? 
Doesn't he propose to tell the farmers of the 
United States where he stands in regard to 
farm questions? Doesn't he propose to tell 
anybody where he stands on REA and public 
power? Doesn't he intend to take a stand 
on labor questions? Doesn't he intend to 
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defend the people against unconscionable 
taxes and extravagance in public spending? 
Doesn't he propose to tell the voters that he 
is for a continuation of our foreign policy 
with meddling in foreign affairs everywhere 
and getting nothing back except high taxes 
and dead and crippled boys? 


SILENCE NOT GOLDEN 


No, he does not intend to say anything. 
His lieutenants will do that. The interna- 
tionalists from Back Bay, Boston, will tell 
the people. There are people in Back Bay 
who think England won the American Revo- 
lution. There were tories in New England 
in 1776 and some might still be there. These 
politicians are going to assume the task of 
telling the voters what Sir Dwight is for. 
It would not do at all for Mr. Eisenhower, 
himself, to define his position because a gen- 
eral is not in the habit of telling anybody 
what he intends to do until he is ready to 
do it. 

If the general thinks for one moment that 
the people of the United States are going to 
vote for him without knowing the least thing 
about his stand on great public questions, 
he will be as surprised as he was at the 
Battle of the Bulge. The people are think- 
ing more now than ever before, and 90 per- 
cent of the voters will not vote for a man 
who will not state where he stands and meet 
the people and discuss the issues. The gen- 
eral will find he cannot treat the voters as 
he might soldiers—soldiers have to obey re- 
gardless of the good judgment of a move, 
but the voters are not bound and shackled 
and hog-tied as the common soldier is. 
Second-hand views presented by some Mas- 
sachusetts politician will not do either. 
These politicians know they cannot win the 
Presidency. They would be repudiated be- 
fore they started, and does anyone think 
the voters will take second-hand attitudes 
on public questions from these men? 


“I (DON'T) LIKE IKE” 


At the present moment all that the public 
knows about the general's views is that he 
is for the same foreign policy Truman is 
for. Is the Republican Party going to 
swallow a candidate who believes in this 
philosophy? If they do, there is no need 
of an election because Truman can carry 
out that program as good as anyone. The 
fact that Mr. Truman hasn’t had very good 
luck in furthering this policy is because that 
policy is wrong, but if we are to follow fur- 
ther a wrong policy, I think Mr. Truman can 
do as well as anyone. 

If they can land an internationalist at the 
head of the Republican ticket, and one at 
the head of the Democrats, then it makes 
no difference who wins, the voters will be 
stuck. With universal military training and 
a general at the head of this Government, 
we would be on the road to further disaster. 









Old Mr. China of Two Minds About Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \*~ 


HON. WARREN G. macnuson 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Old Mr. China of Two Minds 
About Reds,” written by Mr. Fred Hamp- 
son, and published in the Washington 
Post of January 6, 1952. Mr. Hampson, 
a very distinguished journalist, repre- 
sents the Associated Press in Hong Kong. 
I had the privilege, in the early spring, 
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to spend some time in Hong Kong, and 
while there I had many discussions and 
interviews with people from China who 
were taking refuge in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Hampson, who, as I have said, is 
a very distinguished correspondent in 
Hong Kong, also has spoken to many of 
these people, on the basis of which he has 


written the splendid article to which I 
have referred. 


On reading the article I find that Mr. 
Hampson’s very able and intelligent con- 
clusions somewhat coincide with my own 
conclusions after my discussions and in- 
terviews with those people. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ovp Mrz. CHINA OF Two MINDs AspouTt Reps 
(By Fred Hampson) 

Honc Konc.—Lao Pai Shing—Old Mr. 
China— now is well into his third year of 
Mao Tse-tung communism. How does he 
like it? 

A year-long study of Communist propa- 
ganda from radio, speeches, newspapers and 
magazines; interviews with dozens of peo- 
ple who left China and a few who went back; 
daily examination of thousands of independ- 
ent reports coming to British Hong Kong 
from Red China, give a pretty good picture 
of how Lao Pai Shing regards communism 
after 2 years of it. 

Lao Pai Shing is confused. Sometimes he 
still feels it is best for China. Sometimes he 
thinks it is pretty bad. There are moments 
when he would trade the esteem of his an- 
cestors to get out from under, and those 
moments are getting more frequent. 

That some good things have come with 
the Communists, he readily proclaims. But 
with Lao Pai Shing, it’s a question of whether 
the good outweighs the bad. A year ago, 
he was rather inclined to think it did. Now 
he’s not so sure. 

Lao Pai Shing* doesn’t look upon com- 
munism as a political creed and system of 
government to compare with another sys- 
tem. Whatever it may be, it’s a reality. 
He has to live with it, put up with it, make 
his peace with it, or fight it. He cannot es- 
cape it. 

Lao Pai Shing is still impressed with the 
honesty of thé officialdom the Communists 
brought with them into power, especially 
after the wide-open corruption of the former 
regime. 

Yet he finds himself confronting a sort of 
legalized squeeze. His taxes were never so 
high and he has to pay them all (he used to 
wiggle out of a few). A year ago he had to 
buy victory bonds. Now he has to contribute 
constantly to patriotic buying of planes, 
guns, and tanks for Korea. 

This causes Lao Pai Shing to dream of the 
good old days. But when he thinks of the 
Nationalist currency, the dream goes “pop” 
and the Communists look good. 

The funny money that he used to have 
to carry in baskets is gone. The Red dollar 
may have an occasional sinking spell, but it 
is a veritable Gibraltar compared with the 
cash of yesteryear. The prices of rice and oil 
and fish are steady. 

If only there were more of this sound 
money in Lao Pai Shing’s pay envelope. For 
his wages are very low. The patriotic and 
party contributions—all “voluntary”—keep 
increasing. 

Lao Pai Shing is proud of the record the 
Communists made in rebuilding the rail- 
roads and keeping them running—right on 
the minute, he’s heard. The pride is ab- 
stract, because Lao Pai Shing can’t afford to 
travel. Even if he could, he hasn't got a 








good enough reason to get a permit to leave 
town, to enter another town, to leave the 
other town, anc to come bac. home. 

Nevertheless, he benefits from these rail- 
roads in lower food prices, and he knows it. 

Lao Pai Shing was proud when the new 
Peiping defied the world and pronounced 
China forever ree of the foreign yoke. He 
felt a historic thrill in the strong leaders who 
talked like the emperors of old when China 
was the great Central Kingdom. 

But the Russians have swarmed in and 
have been clutched to the official bosom like 
no western imperialist was ever clutched. 
Sino-Soviet friendship associations have 
been formed, and Lao Pai Shing has found 
it expedient to join one. Nobody ever meade 
him join a Sino-British or Sino-American or 
Sino-French friendship association. 

Lao Pai Shing was shocked when the Com- 
munists first shot a handful of local rascals 
and brigands almost a year ago. He is a 
peaceful man who instinctively dislikes ex- 
treme measures. He knew some of the vic- 
tims, and he had to admit they were worth- 
less trash. Some others he had considered 
substantial people, although perhaps too 
concerned with government and politics, 
schools and religion, and things like that. | 
He grew worried when the Reds stopped call- 
ing them local rascals and began calling 
them counterrevolutionaries. 

Lao Pai Shing has had his moments of 
terror, and he knows that a counterrevolu- 
tionary is anybody vhom the Communists 
fear or who some youthful commissar thinks 
is dangerous to the party. Lao Pai Shing has 
seen friends shot. He knows there is no 
escape from the dangling sword. Any sus- 
picious commissar can easily find a chapter 
in Lao Pai Shing’s past that would bring 
midnight arrest, days of questioning, public 
trial, disappearance to labor camps, or the 
firing squad. 

Lao Pai Shing applauded the Communist 
land reform; the scaling 7own of rents, then 
the seizure of lands from landlords and re- 
distribution among the peasantry. But he 
has not been able to understand why it has 
been necessary to kill so many people, in- 
cluding peasants and all sorts of farmers who 
weren't landlords, to do it. 

He is becoming aware that the land reform 
is not as successful as the Communists 
claim. Lao Pai Shing has learned that, in 
some provinces, land has been seized, land- 
lords shot, acres parceled out, sometimes in 
spite of resistance so great that soldiers had 
to be called in. At last the landlords or 
their surviving families gave in and surren- 
dered all their property. The farm reformers 
moved on. Luter some of them returned to 
find that very much the same landlord fam- 
ilies were running the same countryside in 
very much the same old way. 

But with all the failures, the half suc- 
cesses, Lao Pai Shing is impressed that the 
Communists could try to rip apart this 
ancient rural pattern and try to put together 
a better one, all within a few years and with- 
out a ruinous drop in farm production. 
Since the civil war ended, farm production 
has gone up. It normally would, of course, 
but even so, any increase is remarkable in a 
revolutionary period. 

La) Pai Shing has hardly any personal 
liberties under communism, but he never 
had many freedoms anyway, so he does not 
notice or resent this so much. He might 
even be happy at having traded his few 
liberties for an honest despotism and sound 
money and controlled prices, except that 
Communist reforms don’t seem ever to do 
him any direct good. He is beginning to 
suspect that they don’t benefit anyone ex- 
cept members of the party. 

Two years of communism hasn't made 
Lao Pai Shing a very good Communist, but 
it has weakened his will to resist. He no 
longer takes an attitude of amused tolerance 
toward communistic politics and preaching. 
Communism, he has found, has no sense of 








humor and always, always, takes itself seri- 
ously. It brooks no amused tolerance. 

Sometimes through sheer mental fatigue, 
he almost finds himself accepting parts of 
it. 

Lao Pai Shing has been told he is in the 
midst of a revolution of the workers aided by 
the peasants and that the exploiting classes 
must be wiped out. Some day there will be 
only one class left and then everything will 
be fine. 

Since class lines are not sharp and since 
most of the commissars in his experience 
define them differently, Lao Pai Shing has 
never been too certain just where he fits. 
He is beginning after 2 years to suspect 
that the vaunted proletariat whose day has 
arrived is a mythical creature just a few 
notches above the economic and social level 
of a coolie. 

Probably Lao Pai Shing’s greatest worry 
concerns his children, who lately have lost 
all traces of reservation when they talk of 
the new democracy, when they revile the 
United States and Britain, when they sing 
the new songs, shout the new slogans. 

Now and then he catches one of them 
peering at him with hard contemplation. 
He knows men who have been denounced by 
their children. He dares not keep them 
away from schools or the Communist youth 
organizations, or clubs or parades or mass 
meetings. 

Lao Pai Shing believes that the family is 
the force and element and cement that 
has kept China together as a nation for at 
least 3,000 years. He knows the Communists 
think the family system is wrong and want 
to eliminate it. He didn’t think at first they 
could do it. He can see now where they are 
beginning to make progress, 





The Right of Alaska and Hawaii to 
Statehood 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the issue of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii is imminent in the Senate, 
such strong expressions of support as has 
been given by the Washington Daily 
News should, I believe, be brought imme- 
diately to the attention of all persons, 
whether proponents or opponents of the 
legislation. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the lead editorial 
from the January 16 issue of the News: 

NOTHING UNDER THE BED 

The South has been much put upon by 
critics, who blame it for everything wrong 
with America, and refuse to recognize any 
of the progress southerners have made in 
solving the great racial and economic prob- 
lems that have saddled them so long. 

That makes it easy to understand why 
some southern leaders have become resentful 
and suspicious, and why some southern Con- 
gressmen have come to the point where they 
see a disguised threat to the South in every 
new proposal. 

A few, unfortunately, take that attitude 
toward statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 
There is even talk of a filibuster by southern 
Senators to prevent those bills from coming 
to a vote. 

They fear that the votes of four new Sena- 
tors from Alaska and Hawaii might be cast 
at some future time in favor of such pro- 
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posals as an FEPC law and civil rights, bit- 
terly opposed in the South. 

In this case the southerners are seeing 
things under the bed. 

Nowhere on earth do peoples of different 
racial ancestry live in as much peace and 
harmony as in Hawaii—not because any law 
commands it, but because that is the Ha- 
waiian way of life. It is also the way of life 
which all good Americans seek. 

In fact, a few years ago an FEPC law was 
introduced in the Hawaiian Legislature. It 
was defeated, because the legislators felt 
that it would encourage racial antagonisms. 

Alaska admittedly has a racial problem, 
with its minority of Eskimos and Indians, 
but has made great progress toward solving 
it—again, not by laws but by schools, hos- 
pitals, and other peaceful methods of help- 
ing these native people live better. 

The right of Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood has nothing to do with the quarrel be- 
tween the South and its critics. It would 
require tortuous reasoning indeed to portray 
the peoples of those territories as anti- 
southern—on the contrary, they share with 
the South a desire for freer trade, for their 
own industries, and for building their own 
economies to make them less dependent on 
decisions made in New York and Washington. 

There is nothing under the bed here. The 
people of Alaska and Hawaii are good Amer- 
icans who have served their apprenticeship. 
They deserve the full citizenship that only 
statehood can give them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHA 


N 
OF ILLINOIS A 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I submitted in the House of Represent- 
atives a bill for the purpose of control- 
ling the lake level of Lake Michigan by 
diverting water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois waterway. 

The Honorable JoHN C. KLuUCZYNSKI, 
Democrat, Congressman from the Fifth 
Illinois District, today submitted an 
identical bill. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill to authorize the State of Illinois and 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, to 
help control the lake level of Lake Michi- 
gan by diverting water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois waterway 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to regu- 

late and promote commerce among the sev- 

eral States and foreign nations and to pro- 
tect, improve. and promote navigation and 
navigable waters in the Illinois waterway 
anc, Mississippi Valley and help control the 
lake level and to afford protection to; prop- 
erty and shoves along the Great Lakes, and 
to provide for a navigable Illinois water- 
way, the State of Illinois and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, under the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, are 
hereby authorized to withdraw from Lake 

Michigan on the Great Lakes, in addition 

to all domestic pumpage, an annual average 

of 3,500 cubic feet of water per second, to 
flow into the Illinois waterway heretofore 
authorized by Congress. 


This bill will authorize the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan at an annual 
average of 3,500 cubic feet of water per 
second, whereas at the present time, un- 
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der a Supreme Court verdict, only 1,500 
cubic feet of water is diverted into the 
Illinois Waterway. 

It is felt that this measure will help 
to improve and promote navigation and 
navigable waters along the Illinois 
Waterway and the Mississippi Valley, 
and will help to control the lake level, 
thereby affording protection to property 
and shores along the Great Lakes. I 
have talked at first hand with property 
owners from various States bordering 
Lake Michigan and from them, and from 
newspaper accounts I have read, I note 
that the waters of the Great Lakes are 
at their highest peak and untold dam- 
age is being done by these high waters. 
All of the Chicago newspapers have gone 
on record as wholeheartedly supporting 
this action editorially, as well as by publi- 
cizing the damage done to various com- 
munities and properties along the Great 
Lakes. 

The final report of the Governor's 
Committee To Study Water Diversion 
from Lake Michigan, which committee 
was originally set up by former Gover- 
nor Green, of Illinois, urged, after ex- 
tensive investigation, that such diversion 
be undertaken. 

The Supreme Court decision in the 
1930’s, which permitted only 1,500 cubic 
feet of water per second to be taken out 
of Lake Michigan, seemed to leave the 
door open for the future revision of the 
amount of flow of water to be decided 
by Congress, and that is the reason the 
bill has been written in its present form. 

It is hoped that when hearings are 
held on this bill, that the Secretary of 
the Army, who apparently will be 
charged with the direction and super- 
vision of this project, will see to it that 
adequate safeguards are provided for 
the protection of inland Illinois and Mis- 
Sissippi River towns. This could be ac- 
complished by the setting up of some 
sort of an advisory body or committce 
which would periodically meet with the 
Secretary of the Army to see that the 
diversion to control the lake level is not 
harming residents of the affected areas. 
It is felt that Illinois or Mississippi River 
towns will not have any reason to fear 
that such diversion would increase the 
hazards from floods because the control 
works of the sanitary district would 
make it possible to stop diversion from 
the lake in periods when floods threaten 
any of the inland waterways. 

There also enters into this picture the 
question of treaties because the control 
of the Great Lakes, other than Lake 
Michigan, involves the problem of Ca- 
nadian rights and prior treaty obliga- 
tions. 
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Low Standard of Public Morals ‘> 
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EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLAUDE !. BAKEWELL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 7, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Alfred Whitney Griswold to 
bring our Nation back from the low 
standard of morals to which it has fallen, 


FartH 1n Gop AND INSISTENCE UPON THE 
RIGHT EMPHASIZED 


Dr. Alfred Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale University, offers as his contribution to 
the Globe-Democrat symposium this recent 
speech he made: 

Since that moment, lost in the mists of 
time, when man first looked upon himself 
and saw the image of God, he has struggled 
against all the powers of nature and the 
supernatural and against all the tyrannies 
of his fellow men, to fulfill the promise in 
that image 

He has lived to the full, in pleasure and 
pain, the gregarious life to which half of his 
instincts and appetites committed him. And 
in response to the other half, he has striven 
in every element on earth, in the skies above 
the earth and in the waters under the earth, 
to express himself as an individual. 

Philosophers have long recognized this 
centrifugal conflict in the bosom of man, and 
we, like every generation before us, have been 
witnesses to its political manifestations, 
Our world is divided by political philoso- 
phies proclaiming man’s merchanistic fate as 
a species and those which proclaim his crea- 
tive destiny as an individual. 

At the moment the mechanistic idea seems 
to be in the ascendant. It is propagated at 
the point of the sword by dictatorships now 
governing nearly half the peoples of the 
world and seeking to extend their dominion 
over the rest. 

It is given credence among the free peoples 
either because of their poverty, which de- 
presses them, or because of their secret weap- 
ons and their automatic machines, which 
mystify and baffle them. Never in history, 
or so it seems to us, has the individual de- 
fended his birthright against such formida- 
ble odds. 

DARK OUTLOOK 


This is a dark outlook for a country like 
ours which by tradition and temperament 
looks to the individual for the salvation of 
the race. We may be thankful that it is only 
an outlook and not a reality. For the mood 
that exalts the machine (and fills the wait- 
ing rooms of our psychiatrists) is an 
aberration. 

We do not know our strength; and we 
do not know our strength because we do 
not know our history. Time and again we 
have seen the individual apparently ready 
to exit from the stage only to have him 
change his mind, or to return with fresh and 
more dynamic lines and a whole new devel- 
opment of the plot. 

We had communism in the Plymouth Cole 
ony in 1620, two centuries before Marx wrote 
his manifesto and three before the Rus- 
sians ever heard of it, and gave it up as a 
pragmatic test, because, as Governor Brade 
ford wrote in his diary: 

“The experience that was had in this com- 
mone course and condition, tried sundry 
years, and that amongst godly and sober 
men, may well evince the vanities of that 
conceite of Platos -nd other ancients, ap- 
plauded by some of later times: that the 
taking away of propertie, and bringing in 
communitie into a commone wealth would 

make them happy and flourishing; as if they 
were wiser than God. For this communitie 
(so farr as it was) was found to breed much 
confusion and discontent, and retard much 
imployment that would have been to their 
benefite and comforte.” 
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We had totalitarianism, complete with 
purges and secret police, in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, three centuries before 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini; we gave it up 
in revulsion; and drafted statutes and con- 
stitutions to prevent its recurrence in the 
future. 

WORLD OF DESPOTISM 


In our traffic with foreign nations we have 
always looked out on a world full of despot- 
isms. When was it ever not so? As colo- 
nies we were their pawns. As a young repub- 
lic we were surrounded by them, and if the 
airplane had been invented a century earlier 
than it actually was invented, the chances 
are we would still be their pawn. 

Our knowledge of man in society goes back 
to the Neolithic Age, 9,000 years ago. Over 
that span of time man has seen and suffered 
despotisms of every conceivable variety. We 
follow their rise and fall in the pages of 
Toynbee and read their epitaph in Shelley's 
Ozymandias: 


“I met a traveler from en antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 
Stand in the desert * * ®° 
on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand, 
Tell that its sculptor well these passions 
read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart 
that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


Democracy, the hopeful philosophy, at- 
tuned to man’s instincts as an individual 
and addressed to their cultivation for the 
benefit of society, first appeared in Athens 
about 500 B. C., saw fitful revival in the 
Italian city states of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, A. D., and later in the Swiss can- 
tons, but did not make its modern appear- 
ance until the Puritan revolution in Eng- 
land in the middle years of the seventeenth 
century. 

It did not attain the form in which we 
know it until the nineteenth century. Com- 
pared with despotism, it is but a few minutes 
old. The remarkable fact is not that it is 
still opposed by despotism but that it has 
survived that opposition as vigorously as it 
has. 

It has survived because time and again 
it has proved, under stress, its ability to 
harmonize and make productive, in every 
sphere of thought and action, the indi- 
vidual and the social instincts innate in 
man. In these respects it has demonstrated 
its superiority over all other political phi- 
losophies. 

All try to draw the line between the op- 
portunities and the responsibilities of the in- 
dividual and those of a society, but none 
draws it so subtly in accordance with reality 
as democracy. 

And what is that reality? It is that for 
9,000 years society has depended upon its 
members as individuals for those creative 
achievements of mind and spirit that have 
guided it along the path of civilization. 

The spark from Heaven falls. Who picks 
it up? The crowd? Never. The indi- 
vidual? Always, It is he and he alone, as 
artist, inventor, explorer, scholar, scientist, 
spiritual leader, or statesman, who stands 
nearest to the source of life and transmits 
its essence to his fellow men. 


Near them 














Let them tie his hands or stop his mouth 
or dragoon him in the name of uniformity, 
and they cut themselves off from that source 
in equal measure. 

Wisdom and virtue cannot be forced from 
a@ crowd as eggs from chickens under electric 
lights. There is no such thing as general 
intelligence. There is only individual in- 
telligence communicating itself to other in- 
dividual intelligences. 

And there is no such thing as public mo- 
rality; there is only a composite of private 
morality. The Athenian statesman Pericles 
perceived these truths when he said of 
democracy in its earliest phase that it trusted 
“less in system and policy than to the native 
spirit of our citizens.” 

And so did Thomas Jefferson, on the 
threshold of our own age, when he wrote: 
“It is the manners and spirit of a people 
which preserve a republic in vigor.” The 
same could be said of all forms of govern- 
ment, but of none so truly as that in which 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. 


EVERLASTINGLY TRUE 


This is another way of saying, is it not, 
that democracy is fundamentally a moral 
philosophy, a fact which, more than any 
other in its nature and history, has enabled 
it to survive all of previous incarnations. 

This is as true now in the atomic age as it 
was in the age of Pericles. It is a truth 
whuse consequences will be read by arche- 
ologists who dig up the remains of our civi- 
lization. If they there find images like Ozy- 
mandias it will be because we have failed to 
cultivate our powers at the source. 

We have the means for this in the most 
far-reaching system of education any free 
people has ever known, a system created and 
develuped expressly for this purpose. We 
have the material resources to enable this 
system to fulfill its purpose without diverting 
@ penny from the essential needs of our 
Armed Forces or from any other national 
interest of comparable importance. The 
problem is to create the will, not the re- 
sources, 

In the solution of this problem hangs the 
fate of our Nation and our civilization. For 
the very scientific progress that some think 
spells the doom of democracy depends for its 
continuation on two things: First, the con- 
tinued discoveries of individuals in the realm 
of pure science, hence the continuation of an 
educational process that produces individ- 
uals; and, second, a social philosophy that 
converts the human energy newly rescued 
from drudgery by technological advances 
made possible by science, to uses consistent 
with this purpose. 

This vast store of energy, exceeding in hu- 
man terms our greatest accomplishment in 
the conservation of natural resources, in 
military and political terms equivalent to the 
enlistment of a powerful new ally in the de- 
fense of democracy, is at hand and ready to 
use. 
How shall we use it? Shall we abandon it 
to the entertainment industry? Shall we 
neglect it while we accuse one another of 
treason, like the farmer in the Bible who 
spent so much time pulling up tares he har- 
vested no wheat? 

Shall we forget it in our fear of the ideas 
of a group of Russian doctrinaires, isolated 
even from their own people, whose concep- © 
tion of the world is not as sound as Co- 
lumbus’ nor as courageous as Ferdinand and 
Isabella's? 

If we do these things we shall have to an- 
swer for them just as surely as the broken 
statue of Ozymandias in the Egyptian desert 
answers for all bodies politic that hold their 
individual members in contempt. For 
“every tree that bringeth forth not good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
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Foreign Policy Views of Thirty-eighth 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
_—- Ww 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR @ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, be- 
cause I am convinced of the necessity 
of keeping before our people the basic 
principles upon which our most success- 
ful free-enterprise system was estab- 
lished and has progressed, I think it de- 
sirable to call to the attention of all our 
people certain conclusions on foreign 
policy contained in the final declaration 
of the thirty-eighth national foreign 
trade convention, held recently in New 
York. 

Stated in succinct fashion, these con- 
clusions constitute a primer of American 
enterprise which demands restatement 
in these days when so many are ready to 
surrender the privileges and opportuni- 
ties which have made this country great 
in return for the mess of pottage rep- 
resented by promised greater security 
through Government assistance and 
regulations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council’s conclu- 
sions be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


‘The American system of free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise brings forth the initiative 
and energies requisite to the assurance of 
high living standards in time of peace, and 
to the production of those military weapons 
so urgently needed when peace is threat- 
ened. I. is the sure bulwark, in war or peace, 
of all our other freedoms and ideals. It has 
won the right to the devotion and support of 
the American people and of their Govern- 
ment. 

Production and distribution, under the 
American concept, are the functions of pri- 
vate enterprise. Experience has demon- 
strated, wherever the experiment has been 
tried, that the entry of government into 
these operations leads to inefficiency, waste, 
and frustration. Our own economy has be- 
come increasingly dependent upon raw ma- 
terials produced in other lands, and the 
availability of these raw materials in ade- 
quate quantities is a vital factor in our own 
capacity to produce and consume. 

The management decisions and technologi- 
cal capacities essential to the conduct of a 
productive enterprise cannot be provided by 
makeshift “hiring” for government account; 
nor can there be any substitute for the sense 
of continuing responsibility that private 
ownership entails. No greater fallacy has 
marked the course of our foreign economic 
policy to date than the assumption that dol- 
lars can magically be transmuted into goods. 

It cannot be expected that economic en- 
vironments conducive to the investment of 
American private capital will be established 
in these foreign lands so long as the govern- 
ments concerned have reason to believe—as 
they do have reason to believe—that they 
will continue to be the beneficiaries of the 
hand-outs our own Government has given 
them for so long. The Keynote to the es- 
tablishment of the climates needed for the 
achievement of the ends in view is the recog- 
nition by the foreign governments concerned 


that the United States will not yield to pres- 
sures for the provision of indiscriminate 
largesse. 

Those countries which have shown reluc- 
tance or open opposition to the establish- 
ment of political and economic climates con- 
ducive to the entrance of private capital for 
productive purposes should not expect our 
help in these other fields. 

The legitimate demands in this regard 
could well include the opportunity of access 
to sources of needed raw materials; the op- 
portunity to acquire an equitable share of 
the increased production of both raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods resulting 
from the aid extended; the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship, commerce and eco- 
nomic development looking toward the cre- 
ation of political and economic environ- 
ments conducive to the investment of private 
capital; the facilitation of a wider system 
of multilateral, nondiscriminatory world 
trade; the establishment of closer regional 
economic integration; and any appropriate 
and constructive action in the military sec- 
tor. In face of the great contribution the 
United States is making to the common 
cause, no nation should be reluctant to ac- 
cept the obligations essential to a common 
effort. 

The need is not merely for tl.e conclusion 
of agreements conducive to the attraction of 
private capital abroad, but for determined 
and vigorous action to ensure that the fore 
eign governments concerned fulfill the com- 
mitments they make. 

The defense of the free world, and the 
hopes of all who cherish freedom, are cen- 
tered in the strength and security that only 
a great and increasing productivity can bring. 
Our strength and security in the United 
States, now and in the future, depend upon 
the levels of production which we and the 
nations friendly to us can achieve. It is to 
the end of procuring this strength and se- 
curity, abroad and at home, that our foreign 
economic policy, in all of its aspects, must 
be dedicated. The increased productivity 
called for abroad will supplement and bol- 
ster, to a highly essential degree, the efforts 
we ourselves must make. It is, however, the 
productivity of our own free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise system in the United 
States, given the increased raw material re- 
sources needed to sustain it, to which we 
must look as the major bulwark of our na- 
tional strength. 


No Favor to Them 


11 
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HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News for 
today: 

No Favor To THEM 


In whisking through that 10-percent pay 
raise for the Armed Forces, and others, the 
House of Representatives didn’t do fighting 
men any favor. 

It was called a cost-of-living increase, but 
it is no such thing. Most of those in the 
armed services get their maintenance; they 
don't pay it out of their pockets. For those 
who do provide their own living costs, Con- 
gress properly could have raised allowances. 

The $7.50 a month additional pay which 
will go to privates, if the Senate and Presi- 
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dent Truman approve this House bill, wili 
mean little or nothing. They will pay it 
back, with interest, when they get back into 
civilian life. 

It is another case of election-minded poli- 
ticians. merrily spending $800,000,000 which 
they haven’t the courage to raise by taxation. 
It is delusion money. 


Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I include a letter and reso- 
lution received from the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation. This expresses the 
position of one of our leading farm or- 
ganizations relative to section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act: 


WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Madison, Wis., January 11, 1952. 
Rerp F. Murray, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murrar: I am enclos- 
ing a resolution which was passed by our 
board yesterday relative to section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act. The American 
Farm Bureau's position, as you perhaps know, 
has been in support of section 22. However, 
the administration of section 22 has been 
such that it has not given ample protection 
to dairymen. 

I am going to be in Washington the week 
of February 4 to attend an American Farm 
Bureau Federation board meeting. I hope 
at that time we can discuss this further. 

We have been concerned as to your health, 
and sincerely hope that it is much improved. 

Yours very truly, 
WISCONSIN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Curtis Hatcu, President. 


Although this organization is cognizant of 
the need for this Nation having a sound 
foreign-trade program, it is keenly aware of 
the tremendous importance of the dairy in- 
dustry to the State of Wisconsin and the 
entire Nation. Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act was adopted for the purpose 
of protecting the dairy industry against the 
importation of dairy products in amounts 
that would injure the domestic market. 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act provide somewhat less 
protection to the dairy industry and only 
when such protection is needed in the opin- 
ion of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. It is the opinion of the board 
of directors of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federztion that the importance of the dairy 
industry requires protective legislatior: that 
is automatic in operation and not subject 
to the judgment of an individual or govern- 
mental agency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, until such time as section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
the escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act are implemented so as to 
guarantee against the importation of dairy 
products in quantities sufficient to injure 
the domestic market, without such protec- 
tion being dependent on the opinion or 
judgment of an individual or governmental 
department, we insist that the protection 
of section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
be retained. 
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Brooklyn Lost a Great Church Leader 
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HON. LOUIS B. HELLER iS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


fr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death last month of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John L. Belford, pastor of 
the Catholic Church of the Nativity, 
Brooklyn has sustained the loss of a 
great and venerable church leader who 
was loved and admired by many in all 
walks of life. 

I had the distinct pleasure of knowing 
Monsignor Belford personally. Among 
some of my treasured correspondence are 
letters from this distinguished religious 
leader, written to me in his own hand- 
writing, in which he expresses his deep 
interest in certain national problems and 
local civic affairs. Since his church was 
located in my district and I was his Con- 
gressman, we often exchanged views on 
matters of mutual interest and dis- 
covered that there was much on which 
we agreed and held similar views. 

Monsignor Belford was a great human- 
itarian and a kind-hearted man. Up to 
the very last minute-of his life he was 
actively engaged in his religious and 
civic work. He was never too tired or 
too busy to help his people and to do all 
in his power to render them the fullest 
spiritual comfort, despite the fact that 
he had attained the age of 4 score and 10. 

The people of Brooklyn will long re- 
member him with genuine affection and 
respect. He has been a tower of 
strength to our community. I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an editorial on the 
subject from the Brooklyn Eagle of De- 
cember 14, 1951, which reads: 

MonsIcNor BELFoRD ENps LONG AND USEFUL 
Lire aT 90 

This community has lost an outstanding 
servant of God, a loyal Brooklynite, and a 
great American through the death of Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Belford, pastor of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Nativity. 
Only 2 months ago Monsignor Belford’s 
ninetieth birthday was marked by a social 
reception in his rectory attended by many 
dignitaries of the church. 

One of those present on that notable oc- 
casion was Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, 
one of the venerable priest’s warmest admir- 
ers. Due to his presence in Rome, where he 
has had a special audience with His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XIII, the archbishop will be un- 
able to attend the funeral. 

There had been an unusually close asso- 
ciation between these two men. In 1920 
when the former was consecrated as Bishop 
of Brooklyn, Father Belford preached the 
sermon. In 1924 when the latter was ele- 
vated to the rank of monsignor by the Pope 
his bishop spoke in praise of him at a big 
testimonial dinner. We feel sure the Arch- 
bishop will regret his enforced absence from 
the funeral of his warm friend and always 
loyal supporter, the oldest priest in the 
diocese. 

Throughout his entire career, Monsignor 
Belford took a deep interest in civic affairs. 
Long ago in the nineties, as a young priest in 
Oyster Bay he worked in important local 
movements side by side with an up-and-com- 
ing reformer named Theodore Roosevelt. 
Their close friendship-continyed after T. R. 
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was elected President and Father Belford 
often visited him in the White House. 

The death of the monsignor takes the last 
of a remarkable triumvirate in this borough 
who performed a notable public service in 
maintaining good will among the three prin- 
cipal religious groups. His comrades were 
the Reverend Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, and Rabbi Alex- 
ander Lyons, of the Eighth Avenue Temple. 

When at the height of his powers, there 
was probably no priest in this area so widely 
known as Monsignor Belford. His gifts were 
unusual and diverse. He was a deeply spirit- 
ual man, zealous in all his priestly duties. 
He was a scholarly man, a fine orator and 
most effective writer. 

Those who deserved praise always won it 
at his hands. But one of the outstanding 
qualities of Monsignor Belford was his frank- 
ness. He never hesitated to speak out criti- 
cally when he disagreed with others—even if 
they were men high in public life. As a re- 
sult he often tilted his lance with the nota- 
bles of this city—especially Mayor Mitchell, 
Mayor Hylan, and Mayor LaGuardia. 

Monsignor Belford led a long and useful 
life and he will be remembered with affection 
and respect by countless friends and ad- 
mirers within his church and in the larger 
community of Brooklyn, which was so dear 
to his heart and in whose interest he so often 
battled vigorously, incisively, and success- 
fully. 





The Shade of Pendergast 
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Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I insert an editorial published in the 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald titled 
“The Shade of Pendergast.” 

I believe that this editorial reflects the 
thinking of a large segment of the 
American people in connection with the 
Chief Executive’s reversal of his earlier 
declared determination to cleanse his 
administration. 


THe SHADE OF PENDERGAST 


The upshot of 5 weeks of well-advertised 
Presidential “anger” over being “sold down 
the river” is that Mr. Truman ain't mad at 
nobody. The shade of Pendergast stalks 
Washington byways, and highways, too, and 
there is cocky reiteration of the old political 
saw that the public has a short memory. 

McGrath is named to investigate McGrath 
and his pal Snyder and any others who are 
or may become suspect. 

The big clean-up goes the way of winter's 
snow. 

It was in McGrath's department that con- 
gressional investigators unearthed much of 
the so-far-revealed corruption. There was 
flushed T. Lamar Caudle to give his name to 
a particular type of rottenness. McGrath 
himself is under heavy fire in Congress, with 
growing demand for his resignation. 

Mr. Truman's reply is to charge him with 
cleaning up the mess. 

The President roared back from Florida to 
combat the shocking effect of the evidence 
of graft and corruption running through his 
administration with the announcement that 
the guilty would be rooted out and pun- 
ished. He had in mind a special commis- 
sion of undisputable character, and he did, 








indeed, call in Thomas F. Murphy, of New 
York, to offer him the job. 

Judge Murphy accepted, only the next day 
to reconsider. It was suggested at the time 
that dignity of judicial position had some- 
thing to do with it. Later the word crept 
out that Judge Murphy wanted full power 
and was not assured of it. 

In any event, Mr. Truman says he has 
dropped the idea of outside investigation. 
After giving the matter a good deal of 
thought, he came to the conclusion that 
the job rightfully belongs to the Government 
law-enforcement officer who stands revealed 
as having been engaged in a little law 
enforcing. 

Give credit for one thing, anyway: Here 
is no whitewash attempt; it is just open 
defiance. Government is rotten. So what? 





Proposed New York State Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1952, as Drafted by the 
Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., of 
New York 

a 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER Q_ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert, 
upon the request of Mr. Harold Mosko- 
vit, State president of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York, the legis- 
lative program for New York State, as 
proposed by that organization. Al- 
though I am in agreement with some of 
its proposals, there are others with which 
I disagree. I am happy, however, to in- 
sert them on behalf of the organization. 


New York Strate LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
1952 oF THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOcRaTs, 
Inc., OF NEw YorRK 


1. Divorce reform: For many years we have 
advocated, as we first proposed, the creation 
of a legislative commission to make a study 
of our laws relating to the family, marriage, 
divorce, and annulment. We believe that 
such a commission, representing all faiths 
and groups in the State, will establish the 
common conscience in these matters and 
come forth with model progressive legislation 
to replace the laws which have given us 
nothing but sordid scandals and shameful 
frauds. Proposed again at the last legisla- 
ture, and widely supported by the press, bar 
associations, religious organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, and the public generally, not a 
single person spoke out against it. Yet the 
legislature, without public hearings, again 
deliberately killed the bill. A grand jury 
which had been studying the problem for 
more than 2 years has handed up a present- 
ment calling for the creation of such a com- 
mission. We again earnestly urge that the 
1952 legislature establish that commission. 

2. Electoral reform: Politicians have for 
years sought to perpetuate the illusion that 
the people of the State of New York select 
their own public officials. This is completely 
false and impossible under the present elec- 
tion law. The election law robs the people 
of the power of choice, and places that power 
in the hands of a small group of self-consti- 
tuted powers in the two major parties. The 
legislature should restore democracy to New 
York State by the reform of the election law 
so as to provide: 

The nomination by primary election of 
candidates for governor, United States Sen- 











ator, lieutenant governor, attorney general, 
and comptroller. 

Presidential preferential primaries, so as 
to permit the people of the State in their 
party primaries the right to indicate their 
preference for presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates, and to elect delegates 
committed to such candidates. 

Direct election in the primaries by the peo- 
ple of all party officials and leaders, includ- 
ing State and county committeemen. 

Restoration of power to the county com- 
mittees to administer party affairs and policy. 
Also, to decrease the amount of members 
on the county committee. 

Elimination of the technicalities which 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
nomination of independent candidates. 

8. Reapportionment: A special session of 
the legislature has just enacted a gerry- 
mandering ripper law unashamedly partisan 
in character which had the effect of cheating 
the Democratic and urban populations in 
the State and enriching the Republican 
Party with congressional seats to which they 
are not entitled. The law enacted by the 
legislature and signed by the governor came 
not from the Joint Legislative Committee, 
which never met, but from the Republican 
State Committee to which the legislators 
abdicated their prerogatives. This is a piece 
of the same philosophy which has consist- 
ently deprived metropolitan areas of their 
fair representation in the two Houses of the 
Legislature. We urge and demand the en- 
actment of new laws providing for fair and 
honest representation both in Congress and 
in the legislature, and which will also— 

Return the Rockaways to a Queens con- 
gressional district; 

Return Staten Island to the former district 
of which it was a part; 

Reduce the unwarranted and unfair con- 
gressional representation given Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties; 

Permit the city of Rochester to have its 
own congressional districts, instead of the 
present plan of gerrymandering the city 
between adjacent rural areas; 

Give adequate and fair congressional rep- 
resentation to the southern tier of counties. 

4. Rent control: Once again the legislature 
of 1951 enacted rent control laws unfair to 
the tenant and overgenerous to the land- 
lord. We demand the enactment of fair and 
decent rent control laws to eliminate the 
unfair rent increases which landlords, with 
the assistance of the legislature, have im- 

We also demand the enactment of 
rent control laws regulating the rentals of 
garages, thus eliminating an abuse of auto- 
mobile owners which the legislature has 
made it possible to perpetuate. 

5. Motorists: We demand that the legis- 
lature appropriate to the highways of the 
State the funds collected in gasoline taxes 
and motor-vehicle licenses. We urge that 
the legislature enact a law requiring annual 
safety inspections of all motor vehicles, and 
requiring annual examinations of all auto- 
mobile drivers. We further demand that in- 
dustrial users of gasoline be subjected to the 
same gasoline tax as motorists. 

6. Throughway authority: We urge the 
legisiature to investigate the expenditure by 
the throughway authority of public funds 
for the adoption of the throughway amend- 
ment at the last election. 

7. Increased aid to municipalities: The 
legislature should enact laws giving a fair 
share of the taxes collected by the State paid 
by the residents of the city of New York and 
other municipalities. The legislature should 
repeal the authority given the city of New 
York to levy increased sales taxes. It should 
create a commission to make a study of mu- 
nicipal government and determine how the 
cost of municipal government can be reduced 

through justifiable economies. 

8. Public schools: In terms of per capita 
expenditure and facilities available to the 
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total population, New York State ranks far 
below its proper place. Our cities lack ade- 
quate and modern public schools, and exist- 
ing schools are overcrowded and obsolete. 
The salaries paid to public-school teachers 
are far below what is needed by them to 
maintain a decent standard of living. A 
broad program of legislation should be adopt- 
ed to give all communities in the State ade- 
quate and modern schools and to insure a 
fair standard of living for our teachers. The 
incoming legislature should remain in ses- 
sion until such a program has been adopted. 

Legislation should also be enacted pro- 
viding for the direct election by the people 
of boards of education and local school 
boards. 

A legislative inquiry should be made into 
the training of the teachers in our public 
schools. Our youth are our greatest her- 
itage, and no steps should be spared to make 
certain that they are adequately and effec- 
tively taught the fundamentals of our way 
of life, and of our democratic society. 

9. Eighteen-year-old ballot: Military activ. 
ities in Korea, together with our present 
draft laws and the proposed new Universal 
Military Training program, have once again 
in the past year ironically underscored the 
principle of our laws that the 18-year-old is 
old enough to fight, but not old enough to 
vote. We believe that a young man old 
enough to don his country’s uniform and 
serve her in battle is old enough to be en- 
titled to have a voice in his country’s govern- 
ment. We again urge that New York follow 
the lead of other States and enact legislation 
conferring the right to vote at the age of 18. 

10. Unemployment insurance: Once again 
we urge that the benefits of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law be extended to classes 
not covered by it, and should also be made 
available to the sick. 

11, Recognition of women voters: Al- 
though they constitute more than half of 
the electorate, there are relatively few major 
State, city, or county offices which are held 
by women. We advocate the nomination, 
appointment, and election of qualified 
women to a fair share of city, State, and 
county Offices, and we call upon Democratic 
leaders in the State to give such representa- 
tion to women wherever possible. 

i2. Narcotics: During the past year we 
have been graphically informed as to the 
spread of the use of narcotics among the 
youth of our State. We favor the immediate 
enactment of laws providing for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts 
by State agencies, and the taking of all 
necessary steps, no matter how drastic, by 
the State to eliminate the traffic in narcotics. 

13. Little Hoover Commission: We recom- 
mend the establishment of a State commis- 
sion, to be patterned after the Federal Hoover 

Commission, to increase the effectiveness of 
State agencies and departments. We be- 
lieve this to be particularly urgent at this 
time, in view of the imminence of a consti- 
tutional convention in 1955. We believe that 
such a constitutional convention should be 
held in 1955, to eliminate many existing in- 
equities in our State laws, and that all pos- 
sible preliminary studies should be under- 
taken so as to make them available for the 
use of the convention. 

14. Permanent personal registration: Once 
again w°® urge the enactment of legislation 
to provide for permanent personal registra- 
tion throughout the State. 

15. Refusal to waive immunity: We urge 
that the present laws which provide that 
a government official or employee who re- 
fuses to testify on the ground that his testi- 
mony will incriminate him shall thereafter 
be barred from public employment; shall be 
extended to retired Government officials or 
employees, and that the pension rights of 

all such retired Government officials or em- 
ployees shall terminate upon such refusal 
to testify. 
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16. Communism: We abhor communism 
in all its manifestations, and we urge that 
all steps be taken by the legislature neces- 
sary to root it out and expel it from our 
State. We are opposed to the employment 
of Communists in our National, State, or 
local governments. The danger to our demo- 
cratic way of life does not come only from 
abroad. There are some misguided citizens 
and resident aliens who call themselves 
Americans who have lent themselves and 
their energies to foreign doctrine and to 
foreign aggressors who seek to stamp out 
democracy in our own country. We cannot 
afford to have an American Gottwald or an 
American quisling, and we must take all 
steps that our Constitution permits to make 
sure that we do not have one. At the same 
time, we must apply traditional American 
methods in ferreting out and removing such 
persons. It is clear to us that the mem- 
bers, both open and concealed, of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party are, in fact, the will- 
ing agents of a foreign government come 
mitted to interfere with and disrupt our 
domestic affairs. We must deal with them 
as such. 

17. St. Lawrence seaway: Once again we 
endorse the program for the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and full development by New York 
State under public ownership of the water 
power facilities thereby provided. Such ac- 
tion has become even more imperative by 
reason of the development of the ore beds 
of Labrador and Quebec, and the announce- 
ment by the Canadian Government of its 
intention, if necessary, to proceed with the 
development of the seaway by itself. In 
connection therewith, we also favor the 
preservation and development of the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls. 

18. Public health: Continued emphasis 
must be put upon the elimination of the 
inadequacies of our public health system, 
and new public hospitals throughout the 
State should be completed and constructed. 

19. Public housing: Our program of pub- 
lic housing should be accelerated and proj- 
ects brought to completion so that the ex- 
isting shortage of homes can be remedied, 
so that no veteran of Korea will come home 
to find that it is as difficult to find a home 
as it has been and is for the veterans of 
World War II. 

20. Board of regents: The present method 
of electing the regents of the University of 
the State of New York is unfair and should be 
changed. Those in charge of the educational 
system of the State should be selected on a 
ncnpolitical basis and with a view to giv- 
ing representation to all sections and groups 
of the State. ; 

21. Practice of electrolysis: We recom- 
mend the enactment of a law providing for 
the examining, licensing, and regulation of 
persons engaged in the practice of electrol- 
ysis. 

22. Practice of psychoanalysis atid psy- 
caology: We recommend the enactment of a 
law providing for the equitable examining, 
licensing, and regulation of persons engaged 
in the practice of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology. 

23. Securities dealers: It is ironical that 
although. our laws provide that barbers, 
plumbers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, real es- 
tate brokers, and insurance brokers must 
take examinations and demonstrate their 
qualifications before they can commence the 
practice of their profession, no similar laws 
apply to persons handling other people’s 
money as securities dealers and brokers, and 
as securities analysts. We do not believe that 
the mere possession of funds necessary to 
purchase a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or the New York Curb Exchange 

should qualify a person to engage in the 
securities business. We support the enact- 
ment of a State law providing for the li- 
censing, by a system of examination, of all 
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persons engaging in the securities business in 
this State. 

24. Civilian defense: We urge the appro- 
priation of adequate funds for the develop- 
ment of a civilian defense system in this 
State. 

25. Family court: Our court structure is 
woefully inadequate in matters dealing with 
the family. The domestic-relations court 
handles domestic relations in name only; 
in fact, its jurisdiction is limited to the 
granting of support to a wife up to $50 a 
week and to children’s-court matters. The 
supreme court has sole jurisdiction in di- 
vorce, annulment, and separation, and has 
not adequate facilities properly to exercise 
such jurisdiction. The surrcgate’s court 
has jurisdiction of adoptions and paternity 
cases come within the province of the court 
of special sessions. Other cases involving 
the family are assigned under existing law 
to still other courts which are ill-suited to 
handle them. We urge the creation of a 
new family court, encompassing within its 
jurisdiction all matters relating to the fam- 
ily (including divorce, annulment, separa- 
tion, adoption, support, juvenile delin- 
quency, paternity cases, and the cases of 
youthful offenders), and having adequate 
facilities for the proper exercise of its juris- 
diction. 

26. Boards of election: The election law 
at the present time provides that the board 
of election in the city of New York shall 
be selected by the Democratic and Repub- 
lican County Committees of New York 
County and Kings County. For years the 
people of Bronx, Richmond, and Queens 
Counties have been deprived of representa- 
tion in the board of elections, and appoint- 
ments to that board have become party 
plums to be distributed by political bosses. 
The board of elections, charged as it is with 
maintaining the integrity of our elective 
processes, should itself be selected in ac- 
cordance with basic democratic concepts. 
We urge that the election law be amended 
so as to provide for the election of members 
of the board of elections by city-wide pri- 
mary elections of the two major parties. 

27. Transportation: The legislature should 
make a careful study of the manner in 
which the transportation system in the city 
of New York has been subject to the con- 
trol of certain elements, and it should elimi- 
nate the constant interferences with trans- 
portation services which the city of New 
York has been subjected to. 

28. Port of New York: The domination 
of the New York water front by racketeers, 
gangsters, and hoodlums has resulted in 
diversions of substantial traffic from the 
Port of New York to the ports of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Unless the evil condi- 
tions which now exist are eliminated, New 
York will become of less and less conse- 

quence as a port. The legislature should 
make a thorough investigation of these vi- 
cious elements, which have brought this 
situation about, and should enact measures 
which will cleanse the water front and elimi- 
nate these elements. 





Question of the Week, and a “Punk” 
Answer, Too 


ae yy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER % 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if every- 
thing is going so well in our defense pro- 
gram, how come small-business men are 
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unable to get subcontracts, contracts, or 
anything but conversation in Washing- 
ton? ' 

And how come all the “planned transi- 
tion” experts have come up with a situa- 
tion in which 125,000 men in Detroit are 
out of work in the “arsenal of democ- 
racy”? 

Here’s the “punk” 
manned” as usual. 


answer—Tru- 





Corruption in Government ns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY & 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, January 8, it was my pleasure to 
journey to the city of Baltimore with my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DouGtas], to par- 
ticipate in a Town Meeting of the Air 
forum on the subject of combating cor- 
ruption in government. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the occasion, par- 
ticularly because it is quite clear that this 
is obviously a tremendously important 
subject, meriting the attention of citizens 
and public officials alike. 

It was a special delight to renew my 
acquaintanceship with my good friend, 
George V. Denny. Down through the 
years, his Town Meeting broadcasts have 
served as beacons of information to a 
public increasingly hungry for the facts 
on the major issues of our times. 

I cannot too strongly or too highly 
commend the public service performed 
by Town Meeting and by the American 
Broadcasting Co. network. I am delight- 
ed that Town Meeting is taking to televi- 
sion where I am certain it will utilize that 
miraculous new medium for still finer 
service to the American people. 

At this time, I have in my hands a list 
of the distinguished Americans who 
served Town Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
in various capacities. I ask unanimous 
consent that this list of fine citizens be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp by 
way of recognition of these outstanding 
Americans who have contributed gener- 
ously of their time and effort in order to 
help bring light and understanding to 
their fellow citizens, and thus help those 
citizens weigh the merits of the contro- 
versies of our times. 

Following this list, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the debate as 
published in the Town Meeting tran- 
script be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Town HAtt, Inc, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Peter Grimm, chairman. 
Harry Woodburn Chase; Mrs. Richard C. 


Patterson, Jr.; Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
vice chairmen. 


Mrs. Yorke Allen; Robert H. Armstrong; 
William L. Batt; Elmer A. Carter; Howard 
Chase; Russell Davenport; George V. Denny, 











Jr.; Charles Edison; Mrs. Carl Eggers; Mrs. 
Walter D. Fletcher; Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
8S. J.; Mrs. Elgin R. L. Gould; Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim; Mrs. Victor G. Heiser; Mrs. Eli- 
nore Herrick; Luther H. Hodges; William H. 
Joyce, Jr.; Edgar Kobak; Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker; Isabel Leighton; Joseph M. Levine; 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord; Russell Maguire; Wal- 
ter W. Naumburg; Fairfield Osborn; Samuel 
F. Pryor, Jr.; Philip D. Reed; Harold Riegel- 
man; Francis B. Sayre; Norman Thomas; 
Frederic A. Willis; Phillip Young. 


OFFICERS 
George V. Denny, Jr., president; Joseph 


M. Levine, treasurer; Mrs. Yorke Allen, sec- 
retary; Helen Wilkins, assistant secretary. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Lectures and short courses: Thurston J. 
Davies, educational director and executive 
assistant to the president. 

Concert department: Dorothy Dickhaut, 
manager. 

Radio division: William R. Traum, busi- 
ness manager; Elizabeth S. Colclough, pro- 
gram director. 


Public relations and development: Edwin 
R. Leibert, director. 


How Can WE FIGHT CorRUPTION IN 
GOVERNMENT? 


ANNOUNCER. Tonight your Town Meeting 
originates for the second successive year from 
the Beth Tfiloh Synagogue on Garrison 
Boulevard in Baltimore. The program is a 
feature of the Beth Tfiloh Forum series, 
which for the past 7 years has brought out- 
standing speakers and events to Baltimore 
as a community service. We salute the Beth 
Tfiloh Forum committee for its civic initia- 
tive in bringing informative and thought- 
provoking discussions to its members, and 
for contributing so much to a better under- 
standing of today’s critical problems. 

Town Meeting is always happy to cooper- 
ate with local forum groups throughout the 
country, and we are planning many broad- 
casts in connection with community discus- 
sions and lecture organizations during the 
coming year. For information about tour 
originations, write to Town Meeting, New 
York, N. Y. 

Now to preside over our discussion, here 
is your moderator, the founder of America’s 
Town Meeting, George V. Denny, Jr. 

Moderator DENNy. Good evening, neigh- 
bors. We're delighted to be back with our 
friends of the Beth Tfiloh Congregation 
Forum here in Baltimore and know that you 
will keep our excellent speakers on their 
mettle during the question period tonight. 

An old Greek proverb reads, “The strength 
of a city is in the virtue of its citizens.” 
Well, the Greeks knew and you and I know 
today that corruption and public apathy are 
more dangerous to the stability of govern- 
ment than traitors and conspirators. We 
can execute, banish, or imprison the latter, 
but the former are diseases of the blood 
stream that weaken and destroy the body 
politic. 

We therefore call to our platform two of 
our ablest political doctors, representing our 
two major political parties, to consult with 
us tonight on this question: Senator Pavut H. 
Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois, member of the 

Senate Banking and Currency Committee and 
Labor and Public Welfare Committees; and 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, former chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and now its ranking 
minority member, who also served as a mem- 
ber of the Kefauver committee investigating 
organized crime in this country. 

We'll hear first from the Senator from 
Illinois, Senator Pau. H. Dovctas. 

Senator Dovctas. Mr. Denny, Senator 
Witey, and friends, the country has been 
shocked in this last year by the revelations 
that important administrative officials have 
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put themselves under obligation to private 
persons dealing with the Government by 
accepting from them valuable gifts ranging 
up to natural royal pastel mink coats, and 
also accepting expensive entertainment 
which has included free airplane trips, trips 
to the Kentucky Derby, and sojourns in lux- 
ury hotels in Miami and New York. 

The country has not liked the way in 
which men in Government have frequently 
given valuable privileges to corporations and 
have then resigned to accept high-paid posi- 
tions in these same companies. The public 
has been shocked at the spectacle of many 
men using their official positions to get more 
business for their private ventures. 

There has been solid ground for suspicion 
that in all too many cases improper loans 
have been granted by the RFC, improper 
tax favors given to those with influence by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the pro- 
curement officials in the Armed Services have 
been unpardonably lax in awarding con- 
tracts and making purchases. 

Thus far, not many cases, if any, of open 
bribery have been revealed. Apparently 
open bribery, which was practiced in the 
Teapot Dome and Elk Hills cases has become 
somewhat passé. What happens instead is 
frequently for men in office to accept gifts 
and favors from those doing business with 
government and then to do favors for them 
at the public expense in return and to claim 
that these acts have no relationship to each 
other and are disassociated. 

May the clean-up which has started con- 
tinue with the cooperation of both parties. 
The guilty should be exposed and dropped 
from office, and those who have enticed or 
corrupted them should be deprived of rights 
and privileges, such as contracts, and so 
forth, which they now possess. All this is 
necessary, but I do not think that we will 
effect any very great permanent improve- 
ment unless we also take the following three 
steps. 

First, in my judgment we should pass and 
enforce a code of ethical proprieties, some- 
thing less than a criminal sentence, under 
which a public official who accepts valuable 
gifts and expensive entertainment from a 
person with whom he directly or indirectly 
deals as a public servant would be dismissed 
from office, and also that the privileges of 
the entrapper or seducer be revoked at the 
same time. 

Under this same heading of a code of ethi- 
cal proprieties, we should forbid an official 
from using his office to further his private 
business, while officials who have come into 
Government from private concerns, and there 
are thousands of such now, should disquali- 
fy themselves for at least 2 years from pass- 
ing on cases involving their former em- 
ployers. 

The second step which, in my judgment, 
we should adopt was suggested from the 
floor in the question period preceding this 
forum. I believe we should institute and 
place in effect some limit on the total 
amounts which can be spent for a candidate 
or a party and to have these costs more dem- 
ocratically shared. 

Elections now are costing enormous 
amounts of money, and that amourt is in- 
creasing with the advent of television. This 
makes candidates and parties dependent 
upon big contributors for funds. Most of 
these big contributors want favors at the 
public’s expense after an election, so the 
public now pays 10 times over for the fi- 
nancing of our political campaigns. In my 
judgment, we should place a limit upon total 
amounts spent, not merely by a candidate 
or by a party, but for a candidate and for a 
party, and thus reach the independent com- 
mittees which now handle most of the funds. 

We should all take seriously the necessity 
of financing individually the candidates and 
parties of our choice, and I think the radio 
and television companies should as a matter 


of public convenience make more time avail- 
able either at no cost at all or at nominal 
costs. 

A third reform which we should institute 
is to require all Senators, Congressmen, and 
policy-making Government officials who re- 
ceived $10,000 a year or above to file an an- 
nual statement of their total income and its 
sources. This would be a deterrent against 
wrongdoing, because there is nothing as dis- 
infecting a; sunlight. 

I think it would also reassure the public 
since I am confident that there is less dis- 
honesty in public life than people now be- 
lieve. [Applause.] 

Moderator Denny. Senator Dovcras, I 
should say at this point that Town Meeting 
has asked the Presidential candidates to ap- 
pear on its program ever since it was founded 
in 1935, and we've offered them free time, 
and expect to continue to do it, if they will 
just get on the same program the same night 
over the same network and discuss similar 
issues and answer questions from the Amer- 
ican people. It will cost them nothing. 

Now, Senator DoucLas, we thank you and 
we want to hear now from Senator ALEXANDER 
Wier, a Republican of Wisconsin. 

Senator Wimey. Mr. Denny, and friends of 
Baitimore. There was a question asked, and 
I want to answer it. By sin and sinners, we 
mean, of course, the evils that have been 
cited, but also other things. One, gang- 
sterism; two, corrupt big-city political ma- 
chines; three, we refer to improper influence 
by anyone in government—legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial. 

Now this over-all problem really boils down 
to three questions. How do you get the 
wrong type out of government? Two, how 
do you get the right type of man into gov- 
ernment? Three, how to Keep the right type 
of man right and good while he is in govern- 
ment? To do this requires both general and 
speciuc means. By general means, I refer 
to a change in people's attitude toward Gov- 
ernment office. By specific means, I refer 
to various specific weapons. 

Now, first of all, there must be a recogni- 
tion by all citizens, as was mentioned here 
tonight, that public office is a public trust 
and not an opportunity for personal gain or 
graft. 

Second, they must recognize that the 
power to appoint other individuals to gov- 
ernment, the power to appoint, like the gov- 
ernor here, is a public trust. No one must 
be appointed to any post in government un- 
less his or her background as to character, in- 
tegrity, ability, and devotion to public service 
has been thoroughly satisfied. 

Third, let there be a realization in our 
consciousness of the old Mosaic command, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Let us realize, 
moreover, that it’s a function, also a correl- 
ative function, thou shalt not allow others 
to steal, whether they be in Government em- 
ploy or private connection. 

Fourth, every private citizen must recog- 
nize that it is as wrong to offer a bribe or 
to seek to purchase influence as it is for a 
public official to accept a bribe or to sell 
influence. 

Now, as Senator Dovctas has said, there 
must be a moral rebirth on the part of every 
American. That calls for combined action 
by the home, by the church, by the school. 
Abe Lincoln said, “Beware of the menace 
within.” 

Now, as to specific means: First, I believe 
that the disease of corruption must be coped 
with by tightening and really enforcing the 
penalty procedures against wrongdoers—en- 
forcing them. Tonight you were asked 
whose job was it, and by and large the ma- 
jority of you said it’s the job of the party 
in power, of course. ® 

Second, another specific weapon is to over- 
come partisan opposition and to reestab- 
lish the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee as a subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 
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Third, the corrupting big city political 
machines with their gangland allies must 
be smashed at the gang roots by an aroused 
citizenry. You can’t pass the buck to Wash- 
ington—it’s up to you people. 

Fourth, decent pay for public employees. 

Fifth, merit appointments through civil 
service rather than political patronage for 
key positions. 

Sixth, the American press should redouble 
its great efforts to expose crime and corrup- 
tion. 

Seventh, the American pulpit must fur- 
ther arouse its flocks to the responsibilities 
of citizenship. We want to keep America. 
To sum up, what is basically needed is not 
so much mere mechanical devices or more 
laws or more organizations. What is needed 
is a rededication on the part of every Ameri- 
can to the highest concept of public serv- 
ice and loyalty to his country. Thank you. 
[ Applause. | 

Moderator Denny. Thank you, Senator 
Witry. As you see, both Senators tonight 
are against sin and against sinners, if they 
are not Democrats or Republicans. Gentle- 
men, is this going to be a love feast, or do 
you have some questions for each other? 
Senator Dovctas, do you have any com- 
ments on Senator WILEy’s speech? Do you 
want to ask him a question? 

Senator Dovctras. Well, I can’t disagree 
with the very ethical precepts that Senator 
Wey laid down. I would like to ask him 
whether he thinks we should put a limit 
upon total amounts spent in campaigns, 
and whether there is some way of getting 
the costs more democratically shared? 

Senator Witey. Well, of course we have 
put limits—we have got limits, but we don’t 
enforce them, so the problem is one of en- 
forcement. 

Senator Dovucias. Well, we have a limit 
saying that a candidate for the United States 
Senate cannot spend more than $25,000, but 
there is no limit placed on the amounts 
which independent committees can spend 
for their candidate; and in a recent election 
in Ohio, one of the candidates admitted that 
his independent committees spent $612,000. 
It's quite possible that he didn’t get the 
entire count of all the independent com- 
mittees. 

Now what I’m saying is, should we not get 
a maximum limit on the total amounts 
which should be spent for a candidate or for 
a party and not merely officially by that 
candidate or by that party? That will re- 
quire total reporting by everyone. 

Senator Wrirey. I’m very happy to com- 
ment on that. In my own State last fall, 
all I could personally spend was %5,000— 
that’s fixed by law—and that’s what I spent. 
Citizens did get together, as I understand, 
subsequently and spent some twenty-odd- 
thousand dollars. That wouldn't even be 
one penny stamp for the people or the elec- 
torate in my State. When you talk about 
money that is spent, you must go deeper 
than that. You must ascertain what it’s 
spent for. You must see whether there is 
any criminology in it. 

In Ohio, there are probably eight, nine, 
million people. Six hundred thcusand dol- 
lars spent for publicity is a drop in the 
bucket. I'm personally not in favor of 
doing anything that would have a tendency 
to corrupt the voter but I am not in favor 
of curtailing the honest man from exercising 
his Judgment or even spending his money 
to get what he thinks is the right candidate 
into office. Otherwise great organizations 
can send out people and utilize their efforts 
so that you will have no money spent, but 
they can control, by their activity, the action 
of the electorate. 

Mr. Denny. Thank you, Senator Wier. 
Senator Dovucias wants to comment on that. 

Senator Dovcras. Well, I wasn't saying 
that any money was improperly spent in 
Ohio. You could certainly spend $612,000 or 
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possibly a million dollars perfectly honestly 

without buying any votes. What I am try- 

ing to point out is that when elections cost 
this enormous amount of money, candidates 
have to get the money from somewhere. 

The average run of the voters will not con- 
tribute any such amount as that. The money 
has to be raised from the big-money boys 
and from the big contributors, and generally 
after election they come around and want 
favors and legislation in return; and if we're 
going to free our Senators, our Congressmen, 
our elected officials in our parties from the 
big contributors, we’ve got to get some way of 
limiting the total amount and having that 
amount more evenly shared. [Applause.] 

Senator WILEY. I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that there is al- 
ready a limit on what a man can contribute— 
a Federal limit of $5,000 as I understand it. 
I’m in favor of cutting that, if necessary. 
I'm in favor of doing what one of the gentle- 
men said out here today, and that is to get 
the individual citizen so interested in his 
government that he’ll fight for the principles 
that he stands for and even pay a dollar into 
his party so that it will have funds to do the 
necessary work in a campaign. [Applause.] 

Senator Dovctas. Well, that $5,000 limit is 
perfectly ineffective because it’s a $5,000 limit 
to any one committee. You can give $5,000 
to the candidate, $5,000 to the campaign com- 
mittee, $5,000 to the women’s committee, $5,- 
000 to the labor committee, $5,000 to the 
farmer's committee, $5,000 to Czechoslovak 
committee, $5,000 to this, $5,000 to that, and 
it still operates. What I want is a global 
total—a limit on the total amounts. 

Mr. Denny. All right, thank you. Now, 
gentlemen, we have your opinion on that. 
Senator Witey, have you a question for Sen- 
ator Dovctas, or shall we start with the ques- 
tion period? 

Senator WILEY. Well, I'll just comment 
that as far as I'm personally concerned, I 
think we'll find that most of the ambassa- 
dors that have been appointed recently of 
late have given those $5,000 in big bunches to 
the Democratic campaign committee. 

Here's the question: Should the Govern- 
ment employees, Senator Dovcias, be re- 
quired to sever all outside business employ- 
ment or business interests? 

Senator Dovctas. Well, I think, as a general 
rule, yes; because, if he’s carrying on private 
business on the side, there is always the 
temptation that he will use his public office 
to further his private business. 

Now, the great difficulty with this consists, 
as Senator Wiey well knows, of the legal 
profession, and the legal profession can get 
legal graft and not be caught at it more 
than any other group that I know because 
they can receive fees for other services— 
octensibly for other services—but, in reality, 
there will be a wink passed that it’s in return 
for favors which these lawyers give as public 
servants. That’s the way the money can be 
passed legally and no lawyer put in jail. 

Mr. Denny. All right. Any other ques- 
tions, Senator WiLEY? We have with us here 
on the platform tonight, and he’s been re- 
ferred to before, the very genial Republican 
of the Free State of Maryland, the Honor- 
able Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, and I am 
going to ask him to start the question period. 

Governor MCcCKELDIN. Thank you very 
much. I appreciate that applause, particu- 
larly because we didn’t have the fellows up 
here to whoop it up as they did for the other. 

I’m thoroughly delighted to be here. Iam 
certainly happy to welcome Senator WiLey 
and Senator Paut Dovctas, two great Ameri- 
can statesmen—men who are held high in the 
hearts of the people here in the State of 
Maryland. These are the type of men we like 

to see come to Maryland and this is the type 
that we can follow; splendid men. 

Now, I will ask one question, but I want 
to say I can understand what Senator Douc- 
Las meant when he said about one committee 
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giving five, another committee giving another 
five. We poor Republicans in Maryland, be- 
ing a hopeless minority group, Senator, we 

know what it is to have those Democrats get 
all that money against us, and so we are 100 
percent in favor of making a limit to the 
money, so that minority parties, whether 
they be Republicans or Democrats, wherever 
they are, can have a fair shake. 

Now I want to say this. I think we have 
reached an all-time high, or rather I should 
say an all-time low in the morals of our 
public officials in America today. “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people. * * * Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
who build it.” 

Now I want to ask Senator Dovctas this 
question. Senator Dovctas, do you believe 
that the present administration, under 
which this unprecedented corruption has de- 
veloped and flourished, can most effectively 
clean up its own mess, or don’t you think 
they need a change like they had in Phila- 
delphia and that a new broom can do a bet- 
ter job? 

Senator Douctas. That's the sort of a ques- 
tion which I would expect a Republican gov- 
ernor to ask. There is no doubt that the 
Democratic Party must assume some respon- 
sibility for the abuses which have occurred. 
We would take the credit for the sunshine, 
and we must bear some responsibility for the 
rain. That's perfectly true. I would like to 
point out, however, that the good governor 
was a little bit beside the point when he said 
that this corruption was unprecedented, be- 
cause I remember the days of Warren Gama- 
liel Harding. [Applause.] The governor 
may have been too young to remember War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding, but at that time you 
may remember that the Secretary of the In- 
terior went to jail for accepting a $100,000 
bribe, the Attorney General was forced to re- 
sign in disgrace and nearly went to jail, the 
head of the Veterans Administration com- 
mitted suicide, and the Alien Enemy Prop- 
erty Custodian, Cal Miller, of Delaware, went 
to the Federal penitentiary. So it’s not.un- 
precedented, and I may say that today it 
seems to be small stuff compared to the Hard- 
ing era. 

I would like to point out if I may that in 
the main it has been Democratic Senators 
and Congressmen who have exposed all of 
these evils; namely, Senator Horr, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, with whom I had the honor to 
work, Congressman Harpy, of Virginia, Con- 
gressman KinG. So far as I know, the only 
Republican who has been active, and he has 
been doing a very good job, is Senator Wi- 
LiaMs, of Delaware. 

Now about this new broom business. I 
want to know whether it really is a new 
broom, who is going to wield it, whether 
they'll sweep the dirt out of the door or 
merely under the rug, and whether what will 
happen will not be a petty graft such as has 
happened, but big graft on a huge scale for 
the fat boys. That’s what I would like to 
know. [Applause.] 

Mr. Denny. Senator Wiley, I believe you 
wanted to comment on that question. 

Senator Witey. I want to bring to your 
attention, my good friends, the statement 
of a grea; Democrat of former days and see 
if it isn’t applicable as an answer to the ques- 
tion that was asked. Listen. 

“For one reason or another, even a wisely 
led political party, given a long tenure of 
Office, finally fails to express any longer the 
will of the people; and when it does so fail 
to express the will of the people, it ceases to 
be an effective instrument of government. 
It is far better for such a political party, 
certainly petter for the state, that it should 
be relegated to the role of critic and that the 
opposing political party should assume the 
reins of government. This condition ap- 
pears to have been arrived at in America.” 
President Roosevelt said that in 1932. I say 








it’s pertinent now, and I want to answer Sen- 
ator DouGLas and say that it was the Repub- 
licans who cleaned up that mess, now let 
the Democrats clean up their mess and 
they'll have something to shoot at, 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE 


Mr. Denny. All right, thank you, Senator 
WiLey. Now it’s time we got out into the 
audience with the questions. 

Man. Senator WILEY, what steps has Con- 
gress taken to implement the recommenda- 
tion of the Kefauver committee? 

Senator WILEY. Well, I'll have to do a little 
bit of thinking. We introduced as a result 
of our recommendations 16 or 17 bills, and 
insofar as I know the Senate has taken no 
definite action in relation to any, but one, of 
them. They are still in committee. 

Man. Senator DovucLas, do you think an 
Eisenhower victory in 1952 will end cor- 
ruption in the Government? 

Senator Dovctas. It’s well known that I 
have great personal admiration for General 
Eisenhower, but we need more than good 
men in the Presidency. We also need a 
fundamental moral change in the commu- 
nity, and we also need some of these con- 
structive measures which I have suggested. 

Man. Senator WiLey, do you think the 
much-publicized fraud and bribery among 
Government officials indicates a real increase 
in this kind of crime, or is it publicized out 
of actual proportion? 

Senator Wier. I'm very glad you asked 
that question. In my humble opinion, and 
I say it advisedly, while we have possibly 
2,200,000 employees in Government, I think 
that the rascals are a very small percentage 
of 1 percent; but just as the termites can get 
under a building—a very few of them—and 
start wrecking the institution, so it’s our 
job now, no matter how big or how many 
they are, or how few there are, to get rid 
of these termites that are really throwing 
the mud into our system here. 

Lapy. Senator Dovucias, what percentage 
of officials proven corrupt were elected? 

Senator Dovctas. Well, so far as I know, 
very few of the people who have been found 
corrupt were chosen by the people. There 
have been two or three cases in the House 
of Representatives, I think, that’s about 
all. The majority of cases have not been 
people appointed by the President, but peo- 
ple appointed by people whom the President 
has appointed. In other words, they are 
two or three degrees removed from the Presi- 
dent, not first degree removed. 

Man. This is directed to Senator WILEy or 
Senator Dovctas. Can we honestly continue 
to tell our children that crime desn’t pay in 
the face of present conditions? 

Senator WILEY. That's a $64 question, and 
my answer is “Yes.” Any man that sells his 
Government short, he’s got a spark of con- 
science in there, and it gnaws at him. I’ve 
seen it, and I know what I'm talking about. 
And the guy who gets his money by being a 
traitor to his Government—and that’s what 
he is—doesn’t remain alive very long, nor 
does he live a very peaceful life. It doesn't 

pay to sell your Government short. [Ap- 
plause. j 


Mr. Derny. Senator Dovcias agrees with 
that. 

Man. Senator Dovcras, assuming that 
public officials accused of accepting mink 
coats and other gifts are guilty, can they be 
prosecuted under existing laws? 

Senator Dovuc.as. I rather doubt it, because 
the connection cannot be proved between 
the gift received and the act performed. It 
will always be claimed that the gift is dis- 
associated from the act of the official; there- 
fore, I do not think these acts can be pun- 
ished under the criminal laws. That is why 
I propose that we make them improper. 
They are not a. present illegal, but they are 
improper, and I would punish the impropri- 
ety by dismissal from public office. 
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Lapy. To Senator Dovucias. Should a pub- 
lic official who has a position of trust, whose 
duty it is to enforce laws, suffer the more 
severe punishment for accepting a bribe 
than the man who cffers that bribe? 

Senator Dovcras. Well, in my view they 
are equally guilty. I think it was a great 
abuse of justice when Secretary Fall was con- 
victed of receiving a $100,000 bribe from Mr. 
Doheny, but Mr. Doheny was acquitted of 
giving the $100,000 bribe. That was an abuse 
of justice. 

MaNn. This question is directed to Senator 
Witey or Senator Dovcras. Is there any 
marked difference in corruption in local gov- 
ernment where city managers have replaced 
politically elected mayors? 

Senator Wirry. I would say that depends 
entirely upon the personage of the manager, 
of the individual. It goes down to that. Is 
he a man of character? Is he a man of in- 
tegrity? I think it was Thomas Jefferson, a 
good Democrat, who said something to the 
effect that government, the art of govern- 
ment, is the art of being honest. And that’s 
all there is in city government or in Federal 
Government. It’s to get men of integrity, 
character and honesty to do the job. 

Mr. Denny. I think he wanted to know, 
have they got any figures about that to show 
that government is more efficient, or better 
run under the city manager plan than the 
mayor? Are there any statistics? 

Senator WILEY. There may be; I have none. 

Mr. Denny. Senator DouGias, do you have 
any, or do you know anything about it? 

Senator DouGias. Well, I once served as an 
alderman on a city council, and my general 
observation is that graft is diminished with 
the city manager plan; but it is not neces- 
sarily eliminated. When Kansas City was 
at its most corrupt, they operated under a 
city manager. 

Man. Senator Dovazas, although this ques- 
tion has been touched on before this eve- 
ning, perhaps you could give us a definite 
clear-cut answer yes or no. If the power 
to extend patronage were removed from the 
elected officials to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, would corruption be appreciably de- 
creased? 

Senator Dovcias. The question is whether 
civil service wouldn't eliminate corruption. 
Well, I would like to point out that in the 
case of the Internal Revenue Bureau, most 
of the men who have been guilty, apparently, 
of corruption, were civil service employees. 
Civil service is not an infallible remedy. It 
may reduce corruption in certain lines, but 
I don’t think we should go overboard in a 
universal endorsement of civil service for 
all positions. 

Man. Senator Wirey, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Jackson recently made the following 
statement: “Men are more often bribed by 
their prejudices and their ambitions than by 
money.” What can be done about this aspect 
of political corruption? 

Senator Witey. By prejudices instead of by 
money? Well, I suppose that the average 
human being is fallible, but if he gets the 
right kind of training in the home, in the 
school, and he becomes a public official, like 
the judge, if he has prejudice he isn’t going 
to handle the matter; if he’s a good judge, 
he’s going to leave it go. SoI think the thing 
to do is to inculcate that concept into the 
mind of every public servant that it’s his job 
to handle the matter without prejudice, 
without favor, and with integrity. 

Man. Senator Dovcias, do you think we 
can interest enough dollar-a-year men to fill 
key positions in Government who will frown 
on freezer and mink coat hand-outs? 

Senator Dovctas. Well, I'm not certain 
that that’s the remedy at all, to get one- 
dollar-a-year men. Sometimes the dollar-a- 
year men expose themselves to the tempta- 
tion of favoring the concerns that are paying 
their salaries. I would say we need higher 


salaries for public officials, so that public 
service can be made a permanent career, and 
we shouid hold them responsible; but we 
shouldn't depend upon volunteers perma- 
nently manning the public service. 

Man. Senator Witey, do you think the 
adoption of the Hoover report will tend to 
decrease or stop corruption in Government? 
Are you in favor of this adoption? 

Senator Wizey. Well, I'm in favor of prac- 
tically all of the Hoover recommendations. 
We've already had about 50 percent of them, 
and as far as I know there has been com- 
paratively little saving. Whether or not 
it will affect corruption depends entirely 
first, on the character of the administrator 
who is handling the job, and upon the peo- 
ple themselves who expect favors—what 
they're going to do to attempt to bribe gov- 
ernment. It’s a question again of honesty 
in the people who are in the transaction. 

Man. Senator Dovuctas, why hasn't Presi- 
dent Truman appointed a nonpartisan com- 
mission to deal with the scandals in Gov- 
ernment? 

Senator Dovuctas. Well, I don’t know. I 
think he has had some difficulty in dealing 
in getting the proper personnel. Now I 
may say that the law in this matter is not 
certain. I’m not at all certain that the 
President has the power of subpena and 
citation for contempt. I think he does not, 
and therefore cannot delegate it to any 
group. It’s possible that if he set up two 
men as Assistant Attorneys General that 
they might have this power, but otherwise 
I think it would be very difficult for the 
President, in the absence of congressional 
action, to give this power. 

Man. Senator Wiey, this being a year 
of election, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: What can the Republican Party do 
more if they win the election than the Dem- 
ocrats? 

Senator Witry. Throw the rascals out. 

Man. Senator Dovctas, are the recent dis- 
closures of corruption in Washington rela- 
tively trivial compared to the billions Con- 
gress voted to special interests in the guise 
of depletion allowances, etc.? 

Senator Dovucias. That's a very good ques- 
tion. A lot of perfectly respectable people 
who don’t pass money get legislation to favor 
special interests and take hundreds of mil- 
lions, and in some cases billions of dollars, 
out of the public purse. It reminds me of a 
medieval English verse that I should like to 
repeat: “The law locks up the man or woman 
who steals the goose off the common, but lets 
the greater felon loose who steals the com- 
mon from the goose.” [Applause.] 

Man. I have a question for Senator WILEY. 
Senator Wier, the problem of corruption is 
an old one. Could you tell us what the Re- 
publican Party has done prior to the present 
exposé to clear up this problem of corruption? 

Senator Witey. Well, if I understand your 
question, it implies what has the Republican 
Party been able to do in the last 20 years the 
Democrats have been in power creating this 
corruption. Well, I suppose the answer is 
that we've been trying to expose or get out 
the criminal boils, in view of the fact that 
when I came to the Senate back in 1939 there 
were only some 15 Republicans with very 
little or no power. I think that there are 
some very fine Democrats and some very fine 
Republicans who are interested in cleaning 
the house, and that’s what we hope will be 
done; but I again say to’ you as was said 
from the floor, that it’s the job of the admin- 
istration in power to clean the house just 
like Coolidge did when Fall and the rest of 
them went haywire. 

Mr. Denny. Thank you, Senator Witey and 
Senator Dovucias. It seems that you both 
agree that the thing to do is throw the 
rascals out of either party if they are found 
corrupt, and you generally agree that what 
we need is more character and integrity on 
the part of the people in office as well as the 
American people, 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard Honors Its 
Employees DAT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUISB.HELLER ~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, at noon 
on Monday, November 5, 1951, I was 
privileged to participate in a special rally 
at the New York Naval Shipyard, which 
is located in my district. The occasion 
was the presentation of attendance 
awards to 1,203 employees of the ship- 
yard who had completed a year of con- 
tinuous service without a single un- 
scheduled absence. The fact that so 
many of the shipyard’s employees had 
earned this reward speaks well for the 
devotion and loyalty of these people, as 
well as for the efficiency and excellent 
record of this navy yard. We in Brook- 
lyn are mighty proud of this record and 
of the people who make it possible. 

At the invitation of Rear Adm. Paul 
B. Nibecker, the commander of the New 
York Naval Shipyard, I addressed the 
employees and presented the awards to 
their departmental representatives, who 
received them on behalf of the eligible 
employees in their departments. In ad- 
dition to Admiral Nibecker, who pre- 
sented meritorious civilian service 
awards to three employees, the rally was 
also attended by Rear Adm. Roscoe H. 
Hillenkoetter, commander of the New 
York Naval Base, and Rear Adm. Walter 
S. Delany, commandant of the Third 
Naval District, New York. 

The following received attendance 
awards on behalf of the indicated num- 
ber of employees in their department: 
Name, department, and number of eligibles 

in department 

Thomas J. O'Meara, electronics office._._..§ 3 
Joseph Plantamura, material laboratory. 47 
Jacob Risch, planning department 55 
Arthur Schaefer, fiscal department 13 

Mrs. Esther Stambler, medical depart- 
3 

Miss Mary Weiss, industrial relations 
department 7 


Wemetrio Yodice, supply department... 99 
Edward Imbriano, public works depart- 


William Inglesby, ordnance office 
Kenneth J. Nolan, administrative depart- 


W. Berry and Joseph Shapiro, produc- 
tion department 


Those given civilian service awards 
by Admiral Nibecker for meritorious 
service were: William Yates and Charles 
Still, pipefitters, and Charles W. Peder- 
sen, foreman electrician. 

On the occasion of presenting these 
awards at the rally, I delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 


Admiral Nibecker, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am indeed very happy to be here today at 
this ceremony with this group of loyal and 
devoted Americans. 

As you well know, this naval shipyard, to 
me it is still the good old Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, where I was born and raised within a 
radius of 15 blocks from here, is my great 
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weakness and my pride. In Washington, my 
congressional colleagues refer to me as “The 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Congressman,” because 
I talk so much about it, the greatest of all 
shipyards. I like to keep reminding them 
of the wonderful and loyal people who work 
here under the able leadership of my good 
friend, Admiral Paul B. Nibecker. I just 
get a thrill telling my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives of the vast contributions 
and the production record of this shipyard, 
which last February 23 celebrated its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. This 
great institution constitutes a huge world of 
technical knowledge, skill and production. 

No wonder therefore it has the distinction 
as the No. 1 yard in our carrier conversion 

program. Completion of the Oriskany and 
Wasp was not only taken in stride, but as I 
understand it the Wasp was completed 6 
months ahead of schedule. Supplementing 
this, of course, the yard has reactivated sev- 
eral ships, including the Pocono, New Jersey, 
and Tarawa, and has continued to add its 
part in the way of repairs to the active forces 
afloat. I have seen ships of our Navy being 
fitted out in this yard for foreign govern- 
ments; I have seen in this yard ships of 
foreign navies being converted and repaired— 
all of which is indicative of the splendid rep- 
utation the Brooklyn Navy Yard enjoys, both 
at home and abroad. 

On visits such as this, I have noted your 
many safety precautions. As a matter of 
fact, when your safety record for 1950 was 
made, I was quite pleased to mention it in 
my remarks to my fellow Congressmen, and 
upon that occasion to congratulate Admiral 
Nibecker. I have also noted on many occa- 
sions your slogan on top of the hammerhead 
crane—The Can Do Yard,” and when I come 
here and see for myself the citizens of this 
tremendous organization functioning as a 
team, “The Can Do Yard” becomes a living 
symbol of democracy at work. But most of 
all, we are proud of the many patriotic 
workers in this industrial establishment who 
make these accomplishments possible by 
their technical know-how and their devoted 
service. 

I am, therefore, very much pleased with 
the wonderful record established here by 
those who are being honored today. I have 
observed the yard’s operation with particular 
care during Admiral Nibecker’s tour of duty 
here and can well remember the reduction in 
force which occurred soon after his arrival, 
and soon after my arrival in Congress in 
1949, and the work we had ahead of us to 
correct the false economy policy. 

I am informed that those we honor today 
have completed a full year of continuous 
shipyard service for the year ending Septem- 
ber 12, 1951, during which time their record 
has not been marred by a single unscheduled 
and unwarranted absence from their duties. 
This is a very creditable and laudable ac- 
complishment which truly deserves recog- 
nition. 

Similarly, recognition is due to the man 
who initiated this idea of taking public cog- 
nizance of a worker's good attendance record. 
I believe that Admiral Nibecker, the origina- 
tor of this idea, has made a major and im- 
portant contribution to industrial labor re- 
lations which should go a long way in help- 
ing to lessen friction between management 
and labor, and should result in better under- 
standing and cooperation between the two 
groups. For that effort we all salute him. 

I hope this excellent idea will serve as an 
inspiration to all other navy yards through- 
out the length and breadth of America, so 
that they may follow the example set by our 
own Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

In conclusion, may I say that when Ad- 
miral Nibecker invited me to take part in 
your rally, I was more than happy to ac- 
cept because those honored here today have 

increased the production of this yard to the 
fullest extent of their ability. One hundred 
percent attendance on our production line 
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is one of the most potent weapons in de- 
fense of our way of life. I am especially 
proud, therefore, to present to you “100 per- 
centers” these souvenirs of wood from the 
flight deck of the U. S. S. Hornet, in token 
of the shipyard’s appreciation and recogni- 
tion of a job well done. 

In recognizing the records of good attend- 
ance of these people, we are at the same time 
honoring them for their good services, their 
loyalty, their cooperation, and their patriot- 
ism. I want to add my own appreciation and 
best wishes that they may continue their 
good work for many, many years to come. 


Mr. Speaker, the rally lasted about an 
hour during the noon lunch period and 
was witnessed by thousands of employees 


of the shipyard. The program was as 
follows: 


PROGRAM FOR RALLY AT BROOKLYN Navy YarD 

11:40: Lunch whistle, band plays while 
audience assembles. 

12:00: Opening announcement. 

12:01: Band plays musical selection. 

12:04: Vocal selection by Joseph Cobb, of 
pipe shop. 

12:07: Admiral Nibecker presents civilian 
service awards. 

12: 12: Vocal selection by Miss Dea De 
Lorenzo, of supply department. 

12:12: Harmonica specialty by Joseph 
Mittasch, of pipe shop. 

12:18: Congressman HELLER delivers ad- 
dress and presents attendance awards. 

12:35: Vocal selection by Robert Dunbar, 
of boiler shop. 

12:40: Vocal selection by Carl Mancusi, of 
shipfitter shop. 

12:43: Farewell address by Admiral Ni- 
becker. 

12:48: Community singing of God Bless 
America. 

12:50: Back to work whistle. 


The navy yard’s semimonthly publica- 
tion, Shipworker, in its issue of Novem- 
ber 30, 1951, describes the rally as fol- 
lows: 


Hon. Louts B. HELLER, or NEw York, SPEAKS 
AT RALLY—PRESENTS First ATTENDANCE 
AWARDS—ADMIRAL NIBECKER HONORED 


It was standing room only at the noon 
hour rally held on Monday, November 5, in 
building 424. Attracting a huge throng, the 
rally was the latest in a long line of these 
successful affairs. The crowd loved every 
minute of it and left rather’reluctantly at 
the sound of the back-to-work whistle. 

Held to present the first attendance awards 
and to publicize the importance of regular- 
on-the-job attendance, the rally was kept 
going at a lively pace by M. C. Fred LoPresto, 
of the industrial relations department. Fred 
is familiar to all as the genial gent who 
always does a capable job presiding over 
these events. 

Among the dignitaries present were Con- 
gressman LovutIs HELLER, in whose district the 
Yard is located; Rear Adm. Walter De Lany, 
commandant of the Third Naval District; 
Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillenkoetter, naval base 
commander, and our own commander at the 
time, Admiral Nibecker. 


HELLER PRAISES YARD 


One of the high lights of the rally was 
the speech by Congressman HELLER, in 
which he reminded the crowd of his close 
association with the Yard and his abiding 
interest in its continued well-being. 

“Seeing for myself, as I am today, the 
achievements of the Yard’s employees, has 
made that interest worthwhile,” said Con- 
gressman HELLER. 

“As long as I am a Member of Congress, 
I will continue to champion the cause of 
this shipyard on the floor of the House.” 

At the conclusion of his speech, Congress- 
man HELLER, assisted by Admiral Nibecker, 
presented the attendance award to a group 











of 12 employees selected at random to rep- 
resent their respective shops and depart- 
ments. 

MERITORIOUS AWARDS 


The rally was opened with a band number 
and a vocal selection after which Admiral 
Nibecker presented meritorious civilian serv- 
ice awards to two men: C. W. Pedersen and 
Willie Yates. Pedersen received his for lead- 
ership in supervision in connection with 
work on the Oriskany and the Wasp. Yates 
was commended for his bravery in saving 
the life of a fellow worker in a fire aboard 
the CV-18. Charles Still, who aided Yates 
in the rescue, has also been commended, but 
was not present at the ceremony, 


PLANNED LEAVE BETTER 


Speaking on the subject of attendance, Ad- 
miral Nibecker emphasized the need for a 
sharp reduction in the number of unsched- 
uled absences. 

“Only by doing this,” he said, “can pro- 
duction be kept up to required levels.” 

Admiral Nibecker went on to say that it 
was not intended that any employee be de- 
nied the full benefit of the leave due him, 
but if possible, leave requested in advance 
was more desirable in order to properly 
schedule work assignments. : 


CONFIRMS RUMORS 


At the conclusion of the rally, the ship- 
yard commander confirmed the rumors of 
his leaving by announcing that he would be 
detached from the yard in the middle of No- 
vember and transferred to Washington. 

Captain Dunning, production officer, then 
stepped forward and delivered a farewell 
tribute to Admiral Nibecker. The captain 
stated that everyone in the yard is aware of 
what the admiral has done here, especially 
with regard to safety. He reminded his 
audience that the SecNav safety awards won 
by the yard in 1949 and 1950, during Admi- 
ral Nibecker's stay here, were firsts in the 
history of the shipyard. 

Captain Dunning wound up by presenting 
the admiral with an honorary safety engi- 
neer’s badge which, in later years, will serve 
as a memento of his stay here. The huge 
crowd then joined their voices in a few cho- 
ruses of For He's a Jolly Good Fellow as a 
final tribute to the departing commander. 

In making a few last remarks, Admiral 
Nibecker s..id he had had a most enjoyable 
time here. “I will always have fond memo- 
ries of this shipyard after I leave,” he stated. 


YARD TALENT A HIT 


Proving shipyard talent exceeds produc- 
tion “can do,” an array of shipyarders re- 
cruited to entertain the crowd scored a re- 
sounding success. Only the lack of time 
prevented their doing several encores. 

The shipyard band, dizected by Carl Man- 
cusi, of shop 11, did a fine job, too. Their 
music making, as usual, added much to the 
gaiety of the proceedings. 





Increase in Military Pay i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD Y 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by ex-Gov. Charles 
A. Sprague, of Oregon, in the Oregon 
Statesman, of Salem, Oreg.: 

INCREASE IN MILITARY Pay 


The House will consider Tuesday a bill to 
increase pay and allowances of men in mili- 
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tary service by 10 percent. This will cost an 
estimated $832,000,000. In all probability the 
House will pass the bill for few Members, in 
an election year, will vote against measures 
for the benefit of servicemen or veterans. 

But how will this square with the wage 
freeze on civilians ordered by the Govern- 
ment? Consider too that the higher cost of 
living, on which the increase is said to be 
based, largely goes over the heads of enlisted 
men because they are furnished most of their 
living: subsistence, clothing, shoes, housing, 

Congressman TaBEr figures we could save a 
billion a year by reducing Federal personnel 
10 percent. Maybe so, but if the money saved 
in that way is added to the military budget 
the Treasury is no better off; and there is no 
sign Congress will cut personnel as TaBER 
urges. 

The speed with which this pay bill is 
pressed—as the No. 1 bill of the session— 
can’t help but indicate its political flavor. 





Our Greatest National Perils Yo 
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or 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am including a radio address 
made by me at Nampa, Idaho, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1951: 

Our GREATEST NATIONAL PERILS 


Two great menaces to our continued ex- 
istence as a constitutional republic are strik- 
ing at the very roots of our national well- 
being, and so far have met with an ominous 
measure of success. 

They are, first, our adherence to the United 
Nations; second, our present policy of fol- 
lowing the British Fabian Socialist line, 
which has recently brought about the near 
destruction of the British Empire, and is 
now equally threatening our own national 
integrity. 

All readers and students of the Charter of 
the United Nations will grant that it pre- 
supposed, and was built upon the thesis that 
the Big Five, and other nations which should 
later sign the pact, should retain their in- 
dividual sovereignty as free and independent 
nations, within the terms of the Charter, 
merely combining their efforts, and under 
certain conditions, their armaments, in a 
joint effort to preserve the peace of the 
world. 


U. N. CHARTER A DECEPTIVE DOCUMENT 


There was no indication in the terms of 
the Charter that we should be set up as an 
international messiah, to be bled white 
financially in an effort to bring up the stand- 
ards of living in the have not nations, nor 
to transplant some shadowy simulacrum of 
our pattern of government and way of life 
to those backward peoples, who might, or 
might not desire such a replica as a sub- 
stitute for their own way of life, which they 
have followed more or less blissfully for ages. 

It is difficult to conceive of the Arabs in 
their tents, the African Negro in his hovel, 
the eastern Europeans with their medieval 
ideas of government, or even the British, 
with their outworn aristocratic caste system, 
as being ready for our system of republican 
constitutional government. There is no 
present indication they have the slightest 
desire to live under such a set-up. 

Por th incarnation of freedom within the 
hearts and souls of men cannot be bought 
and sold as are other commodities, and no 


number of Marshall plans or point 4 pro- 
grams can substitute for the experiences 
and strivings toward self-expression, which 
alone are able to condition nations to de- 
sire freedom, or even accept it when offered 
to them upon a golden platter of gratuities, 
as we are bootlessly attempting in such ill- 
starred ventures, to buy that loyalty in other 
nations we have not been able to otherwise 
command. 

Without such bakshish on an interna- 
tional scale by the United States, the United 
Nations would collapse within 6 months, 
and the true feeling of resentment against 
us for our attempted interference with their 
jealously guarded nationalism would flame 
into active dislike, now poorly concealed 
under a cloak of servile humility of the 
Uriah Heep variety. For be it remem- 
bered Uriah Heep resented his enforced 
humility, and hated his benefactors the more 
while servilely accepting their favors. Men 
or nations, this has always been true. 


U. N. CRADLE FOR ONE-WORLD C-VERNMENT 


During the past 3 years, the original con- 
cept of the United Nations as a league uf 
sovereign nations, organized for the preser- 
vation of world peace, has tended to be dis- 
placed by that of a one-world government, 
within which 60 nations we shall have but 
one vote. Such a set-up, if completed, 
would completely do away with our present 
constitutional republican form of govern- 
ment in the United States, substituting. 
therefor our inclusion into a hybrid and 
mongrelized group of “have not” nations, 
who are slaveringly ravenous for the balance 
of the wealth amassed through the strivings 
and savings of several generations of indus- 
trious and frugal Americans, who have con- 
stituted and carried forward the very spe- 
cial genius of the ideal we have been very 
proud to call the American way of life, which 
has been the envy of the world. 

The concept of some system of world gov- 
ernment within the framework of the United 
Nations is becoming increasingly apparent 
in the actions of that body. Little by little 
the powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the sovereign people of the 
United States are either being usurped by 
that body, or granted to them by a govern- 
mental set-up in Washington, which is either 
ignorant of the fact it is granting powers 
to the United Nations which the citizenry 
of the United States granted to it alone, 
or that each and every department of the 
Federal Government granting such powers 
is criminally recreant to the oath each took 
upon assumption of office to support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies from without or within 
the United States. 


SELLING OUT OUR HARD-WON FREEDOMS 


The Constitution certainly never contem- 
plated that any of its terms should authorize 
the selling out of our hard-won freedoms 
to a one-world aggregation, which is even 
now 51-percent Communist by population, 
and which is aiming to completely supplant 
our sovereign system of constitutional re- 
publican government, under which we have 
lived and prospered for the past 164 years. 

This one-world government, already partly 
set up within the United Nations, is even 
now exercising the following powers granted 
to the Federal Government alone by the 
Constitution: 

1. The sole right of Congress to declare 
war, and prosecute it to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

2. The sole right of Congress to establish 
post offices. The United Nations now has its 
own post office, free from the supervision of 
the Federal Government. 

3. The sole right of Congress to levy taxes 
upon all American citizens. All employees 
of the United Nations are free from Federal 
taxation, 
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4. The sole right of Congress to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. This right 
was abrogated to the Chief Executive in 1933 
by a Congress who apparently never knew 
they were granting to him that which had 
been delegated to them alone, as a sacred 
trust, by the American people. It was nulli- 
fied a second time by the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, without which the con- 
cept of the United Nations could never have 
been brought to birth. 

5. The sole right of Congress to supervise 
immigration, The United Nations may now 
admit, and is admitting whomsoever it 
pleases, and there is nothing we can do 
about it. 

6. The right of Congress to levy duty on 
imports. All goods and material imported 
by the U. N. or its employees come in duty 
free. 

7. The right of the Chief Executive, with 
his Cabinet, by and with the consent of Con- 
gress, to direct and regulate foreign affairs. 
This right has been more or less completely 
usurped by the State Department, which 
now acts conjointly with the United Nations, 
of which it has become an integral part, in 
the determination and direction of our for- 
eign policies. 

8. The right of our soldiers to serve in wars 
solely declared by the Congress, and only 
under our own banner, the Stars and Stripes, 
to be buried beneath its sacred folds, and to 
be under the command of none but Amer- 
ican officers. 

9. The sole right of Congress to levy taxes 
upon the American people. The United 
Nations levied a tax of $19,000,000,000 an- 
nually upon the people of Canada, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the nations of Western Europe this year, our 
share of which was the $8,500,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress in October of this year. 

10. The right of the United States to re- 
main master in its own house. The Defense 
Production Administration is given the first 
allotment of our products, which is as it 
should be. Foreign allocations of these goods 
receive the second preference, and these are 
determined by our State Department, again 
acting conjointly with the United Nations. 
Our national economy receives the third 
share, if any. This is the real cause of our 
tremendous shortages of steel, copper, tin, 
zinc, rubber, and other such materials, while 
at the same time Belgium is shipping into 
this country an abundance of steel from the 
Ruhr valley in Germany, and selling it at 
twice the domestic price, while she is re- 
ceiving her steel from us as a gratuity. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION SOUNDS WARNING 


Mr. Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, with other mem- 
bers of his committee, have been warning 
the United States Senate for the past 3 
years against granting any more treaty rights 
to the conventions of the United Nations, 
and so far their advice has been followed, 
but I am at this moment in possession of 
nine volumes of such conventions already 
passed by the United Nations, and which if 
granted treaty rights, will completely de- 
stroy the Government of this United States 
as we have known it. 

Ordinary prudence should dictate to these 
glamorized supporters of a Communist world 
state, within the United Nations, they should 
at least have a cohesive, workable plan of such 
@ world government set up to offer to the 
loyal citizens of this country in place of our 
constitutional republican state, which has 
successfully operated for the past 164 years. 

But no such design is even offered. There 
are as many fuzzy ideas concerning actual 
governmental technics held by these schizo- 
phrenic statesmen as there are the indi- 
viduals holding them. They are indeed a 
far cry from the wise, bold, and fearless 
founding fathers who gave us our constitu- 
tional liberties, 
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U. N. PEACE MEANS CHAINS AND SLAVERY 

They long for peace—with chains, and a 
security nowhere possible except within the 
squalid confines of a slave barracoon, or the 
grim, guarded walls of a penitentiary. The 
closing words of Patrick Henry’s immortal 
speech are much more sorely needed at this 
fateful time than when they were uttered: 
“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery?” 

The brand of socialism known as British 
Fabian socialism, differs from the ordinary 
soap-box variety largely in its outer gar- 
ments. It substitutes a planned social order 
for the Socialist state. It advocates a 
planned security from the cradle to the 
grave, while collectivism and international- 
ism—the Communist world state—are bold- 
ly presented in our educational system 
through UNESCO, as the achievement of 
human rights for all the peoples of the 
world. Don't forget this is also the teach- 
ing of communism. Read the Russian Cone 
stitution for further information. The uni- 
versities and colleges of our land, with their 
long-haired half men, and their short-haired 
half women, have taken the place of the 
lusty proletariat of the soap box, who was 
a thousand times better American than they. 
He would have spurned the idea of sinking 
our constitutional government into the 
morass of a Communist one world United 
Nations. 


U. N. ANCESTRY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


New Dealism, Fair Dealism, UNESCO, the 
brain trust, all had their origin in commu- 
nism or British Fabian socialism, They 
live, move, and breathe within its miasms, 

The machinations of the Federal power 
system, with its systems of so-called authori- 
ties, governmental controls, subsidies to 
farmers not to do something, unearned pen- 
sion systems, Federal subsidies to education, 
socialized medicine, a socialized public 
health system, and the United Nations with 
its give-away programs, are all vocative evi- 
dences of how far we have traveled as a 
Nation toward socialism and communism 
since we began the sorry job of scrapping 
our Constitution. 

The time is indeed short to reverse our 
present Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson brand of 
politics, and get back as quickly and as thor- 
Oughly as we can to sound constitutional 
government. 








Progress of Homesteading in Hawaii 
Under Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act and General Homesteading Laws 


Shown n\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 5 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the progress made during the past 30 
years in homesteading under the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 
and the homesteading laws that have 
been on the statute books since that time 
was outlined in a speech to the Ha- 
waiian Civic Club on December 21, 1951, 
by Samuel Wilder King, formerly Dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii. 

Mr. King has since been made Chair- 


man of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion. 
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The text of his talk is as follows: 

In 1920, after Prince Kuhio had served as 
the Delegate from Hawaii for 17 years, he 
introduced a bill in Congress, which later be- 
came known as the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920. 

By the provisions of the proposed law, 
certain lands were taken out of the public 
domain and set aside for settlement by Ha- 
waiians under 99-year leases, the title to 
the lands remaining, however, in the United 
States of America. A commission was cre- 
ated to administer the program, whose 
members were to be appointed by the 
Governor of Hawaii and confirmed by the 
Hawaiian Senate; and a revolving fund was 
established from which loans were to be 
made to the Hawaiian lessees for home 
building and farm operations. 

The bill as introduced extended the bene- 
fits of the program to all persons of as little 
as one-thirty-second Hawaiian blood. 

This legislation was one of the most im- 
portant measures ever sponsored for the 
benefit of the people of Hawaii in general, 
as well as for the specific benefit of the 
Hawaiian people as a part of te whole com- 
munity, for the rehabilitation of the Hawai- 
ian people was and is important to the en- 
tire community, as well as to the Hawaiians 
themselves. 

This program anticipated much that we 
are doing today in various housing projects 
and in the encouragement of farmers 
through Federal agencies and with Federal 
funds. 


LESS THAN 10 PERCFNT OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The lands designated to form a trust es- 
tate for the Hawaiians comprised less than 
10 percent of the public domain and in most 
cases were not desirable areas. A large por- 
tion of the lands so set aside were undevel- 
oped ranch lands without water or roads, 
which had previously been leased at nomi- 
nal rentals to large ranchers. 

At that time it took a great deal of cour- 
age to sponsor legislation of this type, and it 
showed both faith in the people and a devo- 
tion to their interests which was not com- 
mon in those days. Kuhio, and those asso- 
ciated with him in this project, deserve the 
highest praise for having conceived the pro- 
gram and given it the whole-hearted support 
necessary to obtain its passage. 

The local government, both the Governor 
and the legislature, supported the measure 
and sent a legislative commission to Wash- 
ington to appear tn its behalf before the 
congressional committees having jurisdic- 
tion, both in 1920, and again in 1921. 

The 1920 legislative commission comprised 
Gov. Charles J. McCarthy, Attorney General 
Harry Irwin, Senators Robert W. Shingle and 
John H. Wise, and Representatives William 
T. Rawlins and Henry J. Lyman. Delegate 
Kuhio was included as a member of this 
commission by our legislature. 

However, there was immediate opposition 
from local interests in Hawaii, who argued 
(1) that it was class legislation and there- 

fore unconstitutional; (2) that the project 
was doomed to failure; (3) that in any case 
the degree of Hawaiian blood required was 
too little; and (4) that if passed at all it 
should be on an experimental basis for 5 
years. 
BILL PASSED THE HOUSE 


Despite this opposition and because of 
Kuhio's prestige with his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and the broad out- 
look of the Members of Congress on measures 
proposed for the welfare of the people, the 
bill passed the House of Representatives and 
was sent to the Senate. The House commit- 
tee found every one of the arguments raised 
against the bill to be without merit. 

However, because of a last-minute message 
from an attorney in Hawaii, one Senator 
asked that the bill be deferred, and it died in 
the Senate when Congress adjourned in 1920. 








On Prince Kuhio’s return to Hawaii he and 
his associates attempted to meet the objec- 
tions that had been raised, and the legisla- 
tion was reintroduced in the next Congress 
with several changes which met those objec- 
tions. The degree of Hawaiian blood was 
increased to one half; the cultivated lands 
were excluded from the bill; and an experi- 
mental period of 5 years was provided, be- 
fore the project was to be established on a 
permanent basis. Also the business interests 
of Hawaii solicited and obtained Kuhio’s 
support to put a rider in the bill which elim- 
inated the so-called 1,000-acre clause in the 
organic act (which prohibited corporations 
from owning more than 1,000 acres of land 
apiece) and granted other concessions to 
corporate plantations. 


COMMISSION SENT TO WASHINGTON 


The Territorial government again sent a 
legislative commission to Washington to urge 
the passage of the amended bill, the mem- 
bers of which, together with Prince Kuhio, 
were Governor-Designate Wallace R. Far- 
rington, Attorney General Harry Irwin, Sen- 
ators Charles A. Rice, and Harold W. Rice, 
John H. Wise, and others. 

In the amended form the bill passed both 
Houses of Congress and was approved July 9, 
1921, although it is called the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act of 1920. 

The first project under the program was 
started at Kalamaula on the island of Molo- 
kai in 1923. Later the lands at Hoolehua on 
the same island were opened up, and for 
several years the program was carried out 
Only on Molokai. 

It is not always appreciated that the home- 
steaders who pioneered on Molokai endured 
great hardships. In the beginning it was 
hoped that sufficient water would be ob- 
tained from the famous spring at Kalamaula, 
but this source of water became salted and 
therefore unusable; and lack of water, lack 
of roads, and lack of any facilities whatsoever 
to aid these homesteaders in their efforts to 
establish themselves as small farmers made 
it practically impossible for them to succeed. 
Nevertheless, their efforts and the degree of 
success they did obtain was sufficient to con- 
vince the Secretary of the Interior at the ex- 
piration of the 5-year experimental period 
that the project was and would be successful; 
and the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act 
became a permanent part of our basic law, 
incorporated in the Hawaiian Organic Act. 


PERIOD OF TRIAL AND ERROR 


Since those early years, with a good deal 
of time lost through trial and error experi- 
mentation, and always with insufficient 
funds for the great scope of the program, 
it has continued to grow, and prove its use- 
fulness in carrying out the original intent 
of the measure, that is, the rehabilitation 
of the Hawaiian people. 

Today there are 1,497 Hawaiian families 
occupying house lots and farms under the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission, comprising a 
total population of 9,658 men, women and 
children. 

During every recent session of Congress 
the defects and imperfections found in the 
original law have been corrected by amend- 
ments that have strengthened the act. 

Loans under the original revolving fund 
were limited to the ridiculous figure of 
$1,000 to the lessee of a house lot, and $3,000 
to the lessee of a farm lot. No provision 
was made for administrative expenses or 
development costs. In a short time a large 
portion of the so-called revolving fund had 
been spent for the necessary administration 
of the act, and for urgently required im- 
provements in the areas opened up for set- 
tlement. 

The revolving fund was increased to $2,- 
000,000 in 1941 and separate administrative 
and development funds set up. The limita- 
tions on the loans were raised from $1,000 
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to $3,000 on house lots, and from $3,000 to 
$5,000 for farm lots. 


TERRITORY PROVIDED FUNDS 


Also in practically every session of the 
legislature substantial sums have been ap- 
propriated to supplement the amounts made 
available directly to the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission. 

It should be noted that although this 
legislation is Federal law the funds to carry 
it out were obtained from a percentage of 
the income derived through leases of terri- 
torial lands and water rights. Therefore, 
Hawaii has under the provisions of the act 
and by direct appropriations of the legis- 
lature borne the entire cost of the program. 

During the past 10 years, as the mechanics 
of administration have been perfected, more 
progress has been made than in the pre- 
ceding 20 years. We are on the verge of 
even greater progress with legislation pend- 
ing in Congress to increase the loan “und 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The present 
loan fund is practically all loaned out to 
the present homesteaders. 

As payments are collected they are im- 
mediately reallocated to additional home- 
steaders. Lands now available for develop- 
ment can provide house lots, farms, and 
ranches for several hundred additional 
homesteaders. 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission has on 
file over 2,000 applications for homes, farms, 
and ranches, and it stopped accepting fur- 
ther applications because there is no pos- 
sibility of providing applicants with land 
at this time. 


HAWAIIANS INCREASING IN NUMBER 


Statistics show that the Hawaiian people 
ar> the fastest growing unit in our commu- 
nity. From the lowest total of 38,254 Ha- 
waiians and part-Hawaiians in 1900, we have 
increased to over 90,000 Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians in 1951. 

Dr. Romanzo Adams estimated back in the 
1930’s that we would reach that number in 
1960, so we are 10 years ahead of his pre- 
diction. 

In other words, in 50 years the population 
of Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians has nearly 
trebled, and within the next 50 years it is 
conservatively estimated there will be over 
a quarter million people in these islands who 
hae at least some degree of Hawaiian blood. 

It is true that the great majority will be 
less than half Hawaiian but it is not true 
that the Hawaiian race is dying out. 

The Hawaiian race is marrying out, and 
is helping to weld together in these islands 
the Neo-Hawaiian which Dr. Romanzo 
Adams prophesied would comprise the ma- 
jority of the people of Hawaii before the end 
of this century. 

In the census year of 1910 the increase of 
part-Hawaiians was greater than the de- 
crease of pure Hawaiians, and from that date 
on the increase has been simply phenomenal. 


MANY PART-HAWAIIANS 


However, through intermarriage between 
full Hawaiians and part-Hawalians there are 
still in our community a large number of 
Hawaiian people who have one-half or more 
Hawaiian blood. 

It is difficult to arrive at the .:umber of 
those who would thus qualify under the pro- 
visions of the Hawai‘an Homes Commission 
Act. I believe a conservative estimate would 
place the number of those who have one-half 
or more Hawaiian blood at not less than 30,- 
000. In family units this would mean not 
less than 6,000 families. 

We have provided homes for 1,5C0 families. 
We have applications for 2,000 additional 
families. I feel that we are safe in assuming 
that there are not less than an additional 
2,500 families who could and might wish to 
apply for a piece of land under the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission program. 

With the support of the general public, 
which has heretofore been so generously ex- 
tended, the Hawaiian Homes Commission 


should aim at developing every piece of land 
set aside by the act for settlement by 
Hawaiians. We have only fulfilled about one- 
fourth of our program. 

CONTEMPLATED PROJECTS NAMED 


Contemplated projects in Kawaihae, Wai- 
mea, and Panaewa on Hawaii, and Anahola 
on Kauai, will still not complete our program. 
The extension of the existing projects at 
Nanakuli, Papakolea, and Waimanalo on this 
island, and at Keaukaha on Hawaii will ee 
begin to satisfy the demand; and a projéct 
should be inaugurated on Maui as soon as 
funds permit. 

From the original areas set aside, various 
parcels have been released, so that today 
there remained under the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission a total of 169,000 acres. Much 
of this land is very difficult to develop, par- 
ticularly a large area in Kahikinui on Maui. 
So far a total of 8.275 acres, of which the 
greater part, over 7,500 acres, is on the island 
of Molokai, have been leased to homesteaders. 
In every instance the lessee has benefited by 
being able to obtain a home site or a farm, 
and the purpose of the act has been realized 
to that extent. 

I appreciate that there has frequently been 
criticism aimed at one part or another of the 
program, but nevertheless the gain in human 
values, as well as in physical values, has been 
enormous. 

I have used a good many figures in this 
talk, but we should always bear in mind that 
the Hawaiian Homes project is primarily con- 
cerned with human beings. The figures 
merely measure what our progress has been 
and what our problem for the future is in 
relation to the people the act was intended 
to assist. 


SPECIALIZED FORM OF HOME OWNERSHIP 


The Hawaiian Homes program is a special- 
ized form of home ownership and homestead- 
ing in general. We are committed to the 
principle that the greater distribution of 
Jand is of vital importance to the morale and 
happiness of a community; and under our 
general land laws homesteading and sale of 
house lots have been consistently carried out 
by the Territory since annexation. I have 
felt that the program in the past has not 
been prosecuted with sufficient vigor. 

However, it is true that as of 1937, the last 
year for which I have the figures, over 8,400 
persons homesteaded 116,135 acres of Gov- 
ernment land. Each of these persons repre- 
sents a family unit of certainly not less than 
4, which means that under our geenral laws 
at least 35,000 citizens of ail racial ante- 
cedents occupy and own a part of what was 
formerly the public domain. 

I am sure there has been a substantial in- 
crease in these figures since 1937, and 
through subdivision and resale a further 
number have obtained land from the public 
domain as it existed at the time of annexa- 
tion. 

I believe it is safe to say that at least 100,- 
000 people today occupy what was formerly 
Government lands. 

Every major island has had Government 
lands opened up for settlement by our citi- 
zens. On Kauai such developments were 
mede in Waimea, Hanapepe, Kalaheo, Kapaa, 
Weilua, and Hanalei. The entire town of 
Kapaa was vriginally part of the public lands 
of the Territory. 


MANY GOVERNMENT LANDS OPENED UP 


On Oahu there have been many Govern- 
ment lands opened up; at Pupukea-Pau- 
malu, both as beach lots and as agricul- 
tural homesteads; at Wahiawa, where the 
third largest town in Hawaii occupies what 
was formerly Government land; in Waianae, 
where four homestead areas were Opened up; 
and in projects on Aiea Heights, in Palolo 
Valley, and Kuliouou. A house lot develop- 
ment on the slopes of Punchbowl was car- 
ried out whereby those who had settled there 
on leased land were given the opportunity 
to buy their homes, 
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There are several homestead areas in the 
district of Koolaupoko; at Halekou, where I 
live, and in other sections of Kaneohe; and 
at Hauula, in Koolauloa. 

On Maui, homestead projects have been 
made available at Lahaina, Waiakoa, and 
Haiku, and in the Hana district. 

On the island of Hawaii, there were home- 
stead developments in every one of the six 
districts of the big island—in Kohala, Kona, 
Kau, Puna, Hilo, and Hamakua. In some of 
the districts there were more than one 
project, where government lands have been 
made available to the people in house lots 
and farms. Most of you are familiar with 
the Waiakea section of Hilo, now a part of 
that city, all of which was originally gov- 
ernment land. 

In addition to these many homestead and 
house lot tracts there is a considerable 
amount of government land outside of the 
areas placed in trust for the benefit of the 
Hawaiian people that could be made avail- 
able to all of our citizens. Public opinion 
can require the development and opening up 
of those that are suitable for the urgent 
needs of our growing population. 


SPIRIT OF ORGANIC ACT CARRIED OUT 


In this way we will be carrying out the 
spirit of the organic act, which directs the 
Territory to make land available to its citi- 
zens. Our Hawaiian homes program supple- 
ments, but does not compete with, this 
objective. 

For myself, I have been deeply interested 
in the Hawaiian homes project since its in- 
ception in 1919. For that reason I have felt 
that I could not refuse to serve on the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission when Governor 
Long asked me to accept the appointment 
as chairman, as the relief of Victor Houston, 
who desired to retire after several years of 
devoted service. As far as I can, together 
with the other members of the commission, 
I shall strive to carry out the purposes of the 
act for the benefit of the Hawaiian people. 

In this connection, it should be realized 
that there will not be enough land immedi- 
ately available to meet the demand. We can 
only keep moving along as fast as possible 
until all of the available lands have been 
developed; a program which will take several 
years to complete. 

This organization, the Hawaiian Civic Club, 
and the several other Hawaiian civil clubs 
that have been organized on the other islands 
and on this island, have a responsibility to- 
ward the project which I ask you to keep 
ever in mind. Kuhio was the father of this 
organization, as he was of the Hawaiian 
homes project. It was organized to be the 
medium through which those of Hawaiian 
ancestry could express their ideas on public 
affairs, as other similar organizations voice 
the sentiments of different groups of our 
citizenry. 

It is your obligation and responsibility to 
keep informed on the progress of the Hawai- 
ian homes project and through discussion to 
solicit the continued support of our fellow 
citizens. If you do this you will help the 
commission in its duties, and you will fulfill 
your function as a civic organization. 

Mahalo, Me Ke Aloha Nui. 


————t 


Stalin’s Troubles With the Underground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


of 38 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include herewith an article from the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 29, 
1951, written by Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic, 
chairman, National Committee for Lib- 
eration of Slovakia. Dr. Krajcovic has 
been very active in resisting communism 
behind the iron curtain through pro- 
moting the cause of a free Slovakia by 
contact with people in free nations of 
the world. I know of Dr. Krajcovic’s 
great work. I can give assurance to my 
colleagues in the House that the infor- 
mation contained in the article which 
follows is an authentic account of the 
resistance movement in Slovakia. The 
article will be very enlightening to the 
Members of Congress. It reveals the 
intense feeling for freedom that still 
exists among the same people behind the 
iron curtain—it reveals the courage of 
these people in their fight to overthrow 
the Communist aggressor. It also shows 
the danger to which they expose them- 
selves in their determination to fight 
back against the Communists and their 
Russian sponsors. 

I am certain that few people in this 
country realize the magnitude of the 
resistance to Communists in the iron 
curtain countries. It is for this reason 
that there is great value in the article 
written by Dr. Krajcovic. I wish that 
every American would have the oppor- 
tunity to read this article. 

Dr. Krajcovic tells as much about the 
underground work as he dares tell with- 
out endangering the movement. But he 
tells enough to give assurance to Ameri- 
cans that enslaved though they be the 
Slovaks have not yielded completely 
under the Communist yolk and that 
there are thousands upon thousands be- 
hind the iron curtain willing to risk 
their lives in an effort to relieve their 
people from this yolk and to restore to 
their native land freedom and independ- 
ence which all men seek. Dr. Krajco- 
vic’s story follows: 


STALIN’s TROUBLES WITH THE UNDERGROUND 
(By Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic) 


On June 16, 1950, shortly after 5 p. m., a 
voice of freedom and resistance went out 
over the air in Communist-dominated Slo- 
vakia. The MVD Russian secret police, curs- 
ing as they monitored the broadcast, gave 
the usual futile orders for puppet troops, 
whose backbones were laced by Soviet cadres, 
to track down and destroy the secret, will- 
o’-the-wisp radio transmitter of the under- 
ground. This day the underground radio 
had a particularly juicy story to tell. 

“We present the case,” said the grim voice 
of freedom from its hiding place somewhere 
in the Carpathian Mountains, “of Mrs. Lydia 
Sotnik, 26 years old, wife of the well-known 
footballist, Sotnik, at Bratislava. Lydia Sot- 
nik isa murderess. You, Slovaks, who know 
her, tell her that the White Legion knows 
all, that the day is not far off when we will 
bring her to justice for her part in the death 
of a patriot.” 

There are 330,000 radio sets in Slovakia, 
which is the eastern province of the Czecho- 
slovak state. Throughout Slovakia, prob- 
ably 1,000,000 of the population of 3,700,000 
were listening as the underground radio 
went on to tell what the traitoress, Lydia 
Sotnik, had done. One Jan Hiedik, from the 
town of Brodske, had been a slave laborer 
for the Russians in the uranium mines at 
Jachymov. He escaped over the border, 


eventually reaching Vienna and a tenuous 
freedom. Before he could continue with his 
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plan to reach the American zone of Ger- 
many, the Communists sent the Sotnik 
woman to Vienna to bring Hledik back. 

Posing as a fellow refugee, she told Hledik 
a story of having left a secret hoard of money 
in Bratislava. Hledik agreed to sneak across 
the border to recover her funds. 

“The secret police, informed by Lydia Sot- 
nik, awaited Jan Hledik at the border,” the 
underground radio continued. “They shot 
him. He is dead. His betrayer, on her re- 
turn to Bratislava, received her reward— 
100,000 koruny (approximately $2,000) .” 

The foregoing—taken from smuggled dis- 
patches which have reached headquarters of 
the National Committee for Liberation of 
Slovakia, in Washington—is but a fragment 
of the ceaseless war which the Slovak under- 
ground is carrying out against the Commu- 
nists. Against the backdrop of world-wide 
Soviet aggression—ruthless and insatiable— 
the story of our underground resistance is a 
smallthing. As yet, the Slovak underground 
movement is but a thorn prick in the foot 
of the giant Russian bear. But already the 
thorn is beginning to make the bear growl 
and limp. 

The thorn is being manipulated with in- 
creasing effectiveness by three organizations 
welded together in common purpose. In the 
rugged mountains of Slovakia there is the 
Liberty Legion, the band of fighting patriots 
who wreck Soviet trains, blow up arsenals and 
factories, and execute home-grown traitors. 
In the towns and cities there is the ghostly 
White Legion which operates as a psycho- 
logical-warfare arm and keeps alive the re- 
sistance of Slovak patriots now under Red 
domination. Then there is the political 
force behind these underground legions, the 
National Committee for Liberation of Slo- 
vakia, with headquarters in Washington. 

The full story of the Slovak underground 
until now has been largely secret—for obvi- 
ous reasons. As chairman of the national 
committee, I tell this story now, in the con- 
viction that it will give ideas to peoples of 
other small iands drowning in the sewer tide 
of Red imperialism. Also, it is my hope that 
citizens of free and powerful nations, reading 
what a tiny band of stubborn Slovak patriots 
have accomplished, will stiffen their resolve 
not to let the Russians take over the whole 
world. 

Naturally, some details still must remain 
secret and others must be disguised. The 
blood of such patriots as Filip Maryan and 
Jan Badura, about whom more will be heard 
later, might be on my hands if I did not take 
such precautions. We are playing for life- 
and-death stakes in Slovakia. Already the 
Soviet Union has moved four divisions into 
Slovakia atone. This does not include the 
MVD secret-police units which are cancerous 
cells throughout the entire country. At least 
120,000 Slovaks are in the process of deporta- 
tion to Siberia, and the concentration camps 
of our Red rulers in the Slovakian provinces 
are jammed. Even the Nazi-style gas-exter- 
mination chamber, which the Reds are oper- 
ating at Leopoldov jail near the city of Bra- 
tislava, is working overtime. 

My determination to devote my life to 
fighting all enemies of freedom was born in 
the Nazi concentration camp at Mauthausen, 
Austria. In this camp we had a cross section 
of Europe: Czechs, Slovaks, Russians, Austri- 
ans, Poles, Hungarians, Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, and so on. Each day a quota 
would be marched to the gas chambers. 
Each day another cargo of corpses would be 
delivered to the furnaces for cremation. 

My own particular billet at Mauthausen 
had a little window that afforded me a view 
of the crematorium chimney. Each day I 
could look out the window and see the smoke 
billowing out the chimney. I used to re- 
mark, “There—up that chimney in smoke— 
goes Europe.” It was then I came to realize 
that all of Europe would go up in smoke un- 

















less all forms of aggression, no matter what 
ideological or nationalistic tags they wore, 
were eradicated. 

My early training had been in economics, 
political science, and law. I had studied in 
Bratislava, Munich, Berlin, Paris, and Lon- 
don. In 1939 I was caught in Bratislava 
by the outbreak of war in Europe and was 
denied an exit visa. I became a director of 
the government-owned Bank of Slovakia. 
Early in 1944, when the Nazis dropped all 
pretense that Slovakia was a “protectorate” 
and began treating us as an occupied coun- 
try, I went into underground work. I be- 
came a contact for the French resistance, 
supplying it with military data. I hid fugi- 
tives from the Nazis. 

Later that year I was captured by the 
Gestapo in Yugoslavia while attempting to 
reach Allied headquarters at Bari, in Italy. 
I was sent to Mauthausen. By prison grape- 
vine, I learned I was due for a trip to the 
extermination chamber. Fortunately, in 
May 1945, General Patton’s tanks arrived 
before my number came up. 

After regaining my health, I returned to 
Bratislava, only to see how “our allies,” the 
Russians, had taken over. Aside from the 
difference in language and in faces, I could 
see no difference between the Russians and 
the Nazis—except that the Russians, if any- 
thing, were a little quicker to rape and 
steal. In 2 weeks I escaped to Paris, and, 
through my old French resistance contacts, 
made my services available to Allied military 
authorities. Eventually, I received orders 
to go to America. 

On March 16, 1949, the National Commit- 
tee for Liberation of Slovakia was organized 
in New York City, and, in January 1951, we 
moved our headquarters to Washington. We 
work with the central committee of the 
Liberty Legion, and, from a political stand- 
point, we guide the work of the fighting 
underground in Slovakia. We are the under- 
ground’s listening post in the free world. 

By the time I was liberated from the con- 
centration camp and returned to my home- 
land to see how wretchedly it was faring 
under Russian “liberation,” the seeds of the 
Legia Slobody—Liberty Legion—and the 
Biela Legia—White Legion—already had 
germinated. All during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, of course, small resistance bands had 
operated from the fastnesses of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains and eastern Slovakia for- 
ests. Never closely coordinated, these bands 
might have dissipated had it not been for a 
simple peasant, Jan Badura, who lived with 
his wife and daughter at Solna Bana, a 
village in eastern Slovakia. 

Badura was typical of the mass of Slo- 
vakian farmers. He was then in h‘s early 
forties—mustached, sturdy, powerful in 
build. Politics and ideologies concerned him 
not at all. He was concerned, however, with 
the basic human right to work and provide 
for himself and his family. He owned 2") 
acres, 2 cows, and a few pigs. His home 
of whitewashed brick and timber was clean 
and comfortable. In it was the special room 
which serves as a storeroom for the fluffy 
feather pillows which Slovak country peo- 
ple accumulate for a daughter's dowry. Ba- 
dura’s daughter, Anicka, an only child, was 
going on 16 and approaching marriageable 
age. 

Then the Germans swept through Solna 
Bana in 1944 and the village was devastated. 
Rubble and ashes were all that were left of 
Badura’s house, Anicka’s pillows, all their 
belongings. Still, the family itself escaped 
harm. Stoically, Badura reasoned that after 
the war he could rebuild. He, his wife, 
Zuzka, and Anicka trudged to a neighbor- 
ing village and took refuge in the small home 
of his mother-in-law. 

Badura found employment as a wood-cut- 
ter. As he worked in the forest, swinging 
his ax, he used to think of certain talk he 
heard in the village. There were a few fel- 
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lows there—great talkers—who called them- 
selves his comrades and used to whisper that 
soon the glorious Soviets, saviors of all man- 
kind, would come to avenge Badura for 
what the Germans had done to him. Then 
everything would be all right. 

The Russians did come—just before 
Christmas, 1944. Badura, working in the 
woods, could hear far-off sounds of gunfire. 
On Christmas eve, just at dusk, Badura 
started home from the woods. The shooting 
was close now and Badura knew the Russians 
must be nearing the village. 

As he approached his mother-in-law’s 
house, Badura heard agonized screams. He 
started running. Inside the house he came 
face to face with the first representatives of 
the Red army he ever had seen—the aveng- 
ers who were going tO make everything all 
right. One soldier was holding his wife, 
whose face had been beaten to a bloody pulp. 
Another was attacking her. A third libera- 
tor was lunging at his daughter, who was 
trying to defend herself with a piece of stove 
wood. His mother-in-law was dead on the 
floor. 

Badura swung twice with his ax and two 
of the Soviet soldiers fell, dead or dying. 
He wheeled to meet the third, but he already 
had fied. 

Mercifully, Zuzka lived but a few minutes. 
Badura covered Ler face and said a prayer. 
Then, before the escaped Russian had time 
to spread an alarm, Badura put his arm 
around the weeping Anicka and started 
walking toward the mountains. Badura was 
not long without company. Other Slovaks, 
with equally grim stories to tell, started 
melting into the hills. Some had woods- 
men’s axes and others brought valasky, the 
keen-pointed mountaineers’ pickaxes which 
can be deadly weapons. A few had guns and 
explosives. 

No longer was Badura the simple peasant. 
He was a man with a mission—to kill Rus- 
sians. At first he was a lone wolf who would 
slip nightly from his hideout to kill with ax, 
knife, or bare hands. Then, his personal 
anger revolved into a cold, methodical, more 
deadly fury. Badura quickly became a 
leader—and a legend. He developed an un- 
euspected genius for guerrilla generalship. 
He could organize forays to kill not one, but 
tens of Soviet troops. He knew how to lead 
his men on raids in which they smashed 
factories, derailed trains, looted arsenals, and 
brought back machine guns, ammunition, 
grenades. 

When a village was marked for mass de- 
portations, Badura had a way of discovering 
it. He wou'd organize escape parties for the 
villagers—sometimes in bold open raids. 
The people came to know of this daring 
partisan, and they loved him. They smug- 
gled food to him and gave him whatever help 
they could. Finally they bestowed upon him 
the magic name of “Janosik.” Badura had 
reason to be proud, for the original Janosik— 
the Robin Hood of Slovakia—was the great- 
est symbol of courage and resistance our 
country ever has known. Janosik was a 
youth who organized daring bands to fight 
against Magyar tyranny at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. He died on the zallows 
at the age of 23, but he never has died in 
the hearts of Slovaks. 

Badura’s men becam¢g known as Janosik 
units. From this evolved the Liberty Legion. 
Badura himself now is one of the leading 
unit commanders in the movement, 

The underground organization went 
through several stages of development be- 
tween 1945 and 1948. At first the fighters 
were known as White Partisans. The units 
which carried on psychological warfare with 
leaflets and secret radios called themselves 
Crusaders, after the religious warriors of the 
Middle Ages. The Slovaks, a stanchly Cath- 
olic people, took to wearing small wooden 
crosses on their clothing as emblems of re- 
sistance to communism. 


By the summer of 1947 it had become 
clear that Czechoslovakia was going to be- 
come an all-out Soviet vassal. After the his- 
toric conference in Moscow; when Klement 
Gottwald, now the Communist president of 
Czechoslovakia, received his orders from 
Josef Stalin, there was no more pretense 
of opposition. In November—the month 
that Slovak Communists, then headed by 
Gustav Husak, took over direction of gov- 
ernment affairs in Slovakia—the Czech Com- 
mounist Party issued a secret directive estab- 
lishing the timetable for seizure of all power 
by February 1948. 

That same November, Slovak patriots de- 
cided the time had come to pull together 
the loose ends of the underground resistance 
and forge it into a unified, effective force. 
A series of secret meetings was held in wine 
cellars, attics, and caves. Together, the po- 
litical leaders and the guerrillas creatcd a 
plan of action and a chain of command. 
Out of these meetings the Liberty Legion 
came into official existence, headed by a 
central committee to which the fighters are 
responsible. 

Some day when the Russians have been 
driven back to their own soil and freedom 
is restored to Slovakia, the true identities 
of all the patriots who participated ‘n these 
secret conferences can be disclosed. For the 
present, it is best to say only that the driving 
force behind the organization was a young 
man who is known to the undersround by 
the cover name of Filip Maryan. 

Maryan is leader. He directs the work of 
the central committee. In his early thirties, 
he is a big, handsome man of intellect, 
courage, and great physical strength. Al- 
ready the legends about Maryan’s exploits are 
building up, as did the legends about Jan- 
osik. The Communists had him in jail 
once, but did not know his identity. Our 
forces managed to liberate him through 
bribery of corrupt prison guards. It betrays 
nothing to tell this, for there have been 
many political prisoners liberated in this 
fashion. 

Today the Liberty Legion is a formidable 
army—I cannot reveal its strength—en- 
trenched in deep forests and in rugged moun- 
tain fortresses of the Carpathians. Units 
bear such patriotic names as Janosiks, Stefa- 
niks—after the heroic Slovak general—and 
those of other fighters. Hide-outs are well 
protected. Many puppet troops and Soviet 
soldiers have been blown to bits by mines 
or picked off by snipers while invading 
underground country. It is a well-known 
fact that Slovak conscripts in the puppet 
army simply refuse to enter partisan-held 
territory. Our value to the anti-Communist 
cause can be seen in the estimate given me 
by military experts that it is worth approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 to tie down an enemy 
division. In Slovakia there are four Soviet 
divisions. 

The legion holds large areas of territory 
firmly and well. It lives like a field army, 
with its own commancers, doctors, and chap- 
lains. Each unit has its own political body, 
set up in democratic fashion to afford repre- 
sentation to all the Slovak political parties 
fighting on the side of the legion. 

We Slovars feel that our underground 
movement is the strongest of any resistance 
movement in the countries that have been 
dragged behind the iron curtain. There 
are resistance movements in several coun- 
tries—the Ukraine, Poland, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Hungary, Rumania, and others—but 
none has progressed as far as the Slovak 
movement. The Ukrainian insurgent army 
comes closest. In fact, Ukrainians on occa- 
sions have crossed our common border to 
fight side by side with us against the Reds. 

Where the Slovak underground excels, we 
feel, is in the extent to which we have plant- 
ed spies inside the highest councils of the 
Communist regime. Agents keep us advised 
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on the innermost workings of Russian MVD 
secret-police operations in Slovakia. We ac- 
tually have spies in the office of President 
Gottwald himself—let him try to find them 
if he can. We know the names of the Czech 
SNB (secret police) bullies who have tor- 
tured the American prisoners, William Oatis, 
the Associated Press correspondent, and John 
Hvasta, who was arrested while working for 
the United States consul at Bratislava. One 
day we shall see that these torturers are 
punished. 

The Liberty Legion has the finest courier 
system of any underground in Europe. It 
crosses the Slovakian border, both ways, with 
impunity. I can get a secret message from 
Washington to Bratislava hand-delivered in 
1 week and receive a reply, also by courier, 
in another week. 

These couriers are real heroes of the 
underground. The name of one courier, Alois 
Sutty, will go down in Slovak history along 
with those of Badura and Maryan. Sutty, 
whom I knew personally, was one of Maryan's 
close lieutenants. He had been a messenger 
for the underground for 6 years, volunteer- 
ing for the most dangerous missions. Once 
he was captured and taken to dread Pan- 
krac prison, where William Oatis later was 
held. Maryan liberated him and he prompt- 
ly returned to his work. 

Finally, while carrying particularly im- 
portant papers into “lovakia, Sutty was be- 
trayed by a Czech traitor named Mihule. 
The SNB dispatched practically a company 
of armed troops to ambush Sutty at the bor- 
der. Their plan was to take him alive and 
attempt to secure information from him by 
torture. Sutty, however, was armed and 
when challenged began shooting it out with 
the agents, all the while ripping the secret 
documents with his teeth and swallowing the 
pieces. After he had wounded four of the 
Reds, he was shot and captured, still alive. 
Sutty told nothing and on December 25, 19£0, 
was liquidated by hanging at Kliatovy, in 
western Bohemia. His family was arrested 
and sent to work in the uranium mines. 
However, his betrayer, Mihule, who oper- 
ated for the Reds as a spy in the American 
zone of Germany, had been exposed, and, 
according to an underground dispatch, “has 
been taken care of.” 

Despite the perils to which couriers are 
exposed, the flow of information passes back 
and forth without interruption. Needless to 
say, some of the items we receive are of great 
interest to western Allied military authori- 
ties. The underground has furnished exact 
information on locations of MVD headquar- 
ters; dispositions of the Soviet troops now 
in Slovakia; data on airfields built by the 
Russians for tombers, jet planes, and rock- 
ets; even military orders which the Reds 
had thought were secret. It was a source 
of pride to the Liberty Legion to be able to 
report, early in 1951, that one of its raiding 
parties had damaged the Soviet jet-plane 
base at Malacky. 

It is because of this flow of intelligence 
that I am able to give a picture here, in 
communiqué form, of some of the deeds of 
the Liberty and White legions which have 
plagued the Red rulers of Czechoslovakia 
during the past year. Here are digests from 
dispatches received in “Washington, PD. C., at 
headquarters of the National Committee for 
Liberation of Slovakia: 

“February 1251: Arsenal at Trebisov raid- 
ed and looted by Liberty Legion, with satis- 
factory haul of guns, automatic weapons, 
and ammunition. 

“April 11: In one of the most thorough 
train-wrecking operations yet carried out, 
the railroad line between Banska Bystrica 
and Diviaky has been blocked ‘for at least 
a month.’ This line was the route by which 
military materials manufactured in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, were shipped to Poland and 
Russia. The underground had learned that 
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an important shipment of war materials was 
due, so rails, viaducts, and tunnels were put 
out of commission simultaneously. 

“The legion even transmitted to Washing- 
ton a picture of damage to the line at one 
point. It was taken by partisans in the guise 
of men having legitimate business at the 
scene of the damage. (AUTHOR’s NoTE.—On 
May 19, 1951, Josef Frank, deputy secretary 
general of the Czech Communist Party, ad- 
dressing a group of railroad workers, com- 
plained bitterly of damages inflicted on the 
railroad system by ‘reactionaries who stand 
in the services of western and American im- 
perialists.’) 

“April 18 (delayed dispatch) : Shortly after 
the successful train-wrecking operation, the 
underground was put on the defensive. 
Fighting broke out between Liberty Legion 
units and Czech Army detachments near the 
Slovakia-Poland border line, near Trstena, 
and also in northern part of the Spis region. 
‘Seven partisans of the Liberty Legion were 
hanged in Levoca after the Spis battle,’ a 
dispatch reports. 

“April 24: As a result of Soviet-dictated 
agreement that all satellite countries would 
use their armies to fight underground resist- 
ance, Polish forces joined Czech Communist 
troops in continuation of the border-line 
battle. In countermeasure, Ukrainian parti- 
sans sent fighters across the border to assist 
the Liberty Legion. Fighting is widespread 
and desperate. Tragedy occurs because of 
dense fog in Orava region, when dozens of 
families, seeking to flee to partisan-held 
areas, cross border line into Poland by mis- 
take. 

“July 10: Outstanding successful raids 
on Communist trucks have been carried out 
by Jan Badura's Janosik units on the Kosice- 
Secovce road, passing through the Dargov 
Mountains. Armed with light and heavy 
weapons seized from Trebisov arsenal, the 
Janosik fighters have seized much food and 
arms in vicinities of Vysna Olcova, Bidovce, 
Klacanov, Bargov, Trebisov, and Michalovce. 
‘To avoid the anger and revenge of the parti- 
sans for the Orava and Spis massacres,’ the 
dispatch reports, ‘Communist mayors of 
many eastern Slovak villages are running 
away and hiding themselves in Kosice and 
Presov, which are better protected by regular 
troops of the Red army.’ 

“August 16: The Liberty Legion was dealt 
a serious blow by Communist espionage, but 
retaliated swiftly. The legion’s central com- 
mittee had ordered elimination of an im- 
portant factory in northern Slovakia, where 
mine-laying equipment, automatic weapons, 
and field guns were manufactured. The 
underground was infiltrated by Red agents 
and, on the day the factory was to be blown 
up, SNB and Czech Army units moved in to 
protect it. 

“*No underground members were caught,’ 
the dispatch continues, though ‘21 workers 
at the factory—none of whom actually be- 
longed to the legion—were arrested and 
blamed for the planned sabotage.’ The dis- 
patch concludes grimly that the Liberty Le- 
gion quickly ferreted out the traitors, three 
of whom were liquidated po Sovietsky—in 
a Soviet way—with bullets in the back of 
the head. 

“September 1: Badura and 200 Janosiks 
struck again at the rail-communications sys- 
tem. This time, Russian trains guarded by 
Soviet troops were attacked at Humenne, 
near the “tussian border. The Janosiks 
swooped down, wrecked trains and rails, and 
disappeared before the surprised Red 
troops—those still alive—could rally. So- 
viet authorities made violent protests that 
the Czech security police were failing to pro- 
vide protection. (AuTHOR’s Note.—The MVD 
according to a subsequent dispatch, quickly 
moved 600 agents into the area.) 

“September 8: On the heels of the Janosik 
raid at Tumenne, Czech SNB and the rein- 
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forced Russian MVD agents teamed to- 
gether to carry out their cruelest retribution. 
At Humenne High School, the Reds arrested 
60 students, who were confronted with the 
absurd charge of having blown up the trains. 
‘The arrested students,’ a dispatch reports, 
‘were transported to jail in Kosice, where 
they were tortured by henchmen of the So- 
viet Union in order to extort confessions 
that they were in communication with Amer- 
ican agents. In the process of interrogation, 
some of the youngsters were beaten around 
the head with iron bars. As a result, four 
are blind.’” 

As for the White Legion, the underground’s 
psychological-warfare arm, it came into exist- 
ence in its present form about a year after 
the historic secret conferences of November 
1947, at which the Liberty Legion was 
founded. Actually, the White Legion oper- 
ates independently, although it cooperates 
with the Liberty Legion. It fights with 
propaganda weapons—leafiets and _ secret 
radio. When Stefan Bastovansky, high on 
the list of enemies of freedom in Slovakia, 
came in as secretary-gencral of the Slovakian 
Communist Party, one of his first orders was 
that the White Legion radio must be tracked 
down and smashed. Secret police chased the 
mobile radio.from one location to another, 
but never caught up with it. Though still 
being sought, it now operates both inside 
Slovakia and from a safer alternate location 
across the border. 

One of the White Legion's first major radio 
coups was its Trumanova Pravda—“Truman’s 
Truth”’—campaign, which infuriated the 
Communists. On April 20, 1950, President 
Truman appealed to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors for a truth offensive 
against Communist lies. The White Legicn 
picked up his address and broadcast it over 
the Slovakian underground radio. Day after 
day it hammered home that its aims were in 
tune with the President's views. “To be 
silent means suicide,” it told the populace. 
“We must expose the Communist ‘big lie’ by 
spreading truth.” 

The White Legion has been particularly 
adept at propaganda designed to induce de- 
sertions of Slovak conscripts in the Commu- 
nist puppet army. One Sunday morning re- 
cently a priest spoke on the legion radio— 
this took courage, the Reds already have sent 
more than 2,000 Slovak priests to concentra- 
tion camps—and asked Slovaks to take this 
oath: “Even if I wear the Communist uni- 
form, I will not become a Communist * * * 
I will remain a partisan of God's natural 
law * * * I will not miss one oppor- 
tunity to save people from Communist op- 
pression * * * I will not be moved by 
Communist lies. So help me God.” 

After such broadcasts it has not been un- 
common for entire units of Slovak troops, 
led by their officers, to get in touch with the 
underground and march in, arms and all, to 
join our cause. In March 1951, the entire 
garrison from Senica came in. From under- 
ground intelligence reports, I could cover a 
page listing such instances. 

The most spectacular defection was that of 
Maj. Viliam Zingor. Zingor, a good soldier, 
had been a partisan against the Nazis. His 
hatred for them led him into the Coramunist 
cause and he Yecame an important Red 
leader. Disillusionment came quickly, and 
Zingor delivered his troops into the Slovak 
underground. He became a Liberty Legion 
hero before he was captured in 1950. The 
Reds made a public circus of his trial before 
they hanged him in July. 

It is reasonable to pose the question: Have 
these outnumbered, outgunned underground 
forces against the Communist Government 
of Czechoslovakia, backed by the might of 
Soviet Russia, been effective? The answer is 
an emphatic yes. 

The Red puppets in Czechoslovakia them- 
selves admit it. On June 5, 1951, for in- 








stance, the Czech Communist official, Josef 
Frank, complained a* a party rally that it 
was proving impossible to carry out the 5- 
year plan imposed by the Soviet Union. On 
July 10, Julius Duris, then Minister of Agri- 
culture, dispatched from Prague to Slovakia 
to attempt to rally the peasants, told a farm 
group at Velke Ulany almost tearfully that 
they must do better. Please, he begged, do 
not destroy the wheat, as obstructionists in 
other agricultural areas had done—the state 
needed it. Our agents in the crowd listening 
to Duris’ woeful recital thought his perform- 
ance was delightful. 

These Red puppets of Moscow, thanks to 
the havoc created by the Liberty and White 
Legions, have been subjected to constant 
purges. For example, Husak, the former 
Communist Prime Minister in Slovakia, was 
an early victim. I have a peculiar personal 
interest in Husak, for he once made a speech 
denouncing me as a paid agent of Senator 
TartT—a gentleman whom I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting. Just before he was 
deposed, Husak, rebelling against religious 
persecution in Slovakia, made a significant 
declaration that “I am first a Slovak, and 
only then a Communist.” For this sin of 
deviationism—unforgivable in the eyes of 
Moscow—Husak was dismissed and jailed. 

There is a long list of Czech and Slovak 
Communist high officials who have fallen. 
Only recently, Rudolf Slansky, alias Salz- 
mann, Czech deputy premier and former top 
Communist in the country, was deposed and 
jailed by orders of President Gottwald on 
charges of having acted “against the state.” 
An earlier significant purge was the replace- 
ment of General Svoboda, former Minister 
of National Defense, by Gottwald’s son-in-law 
and political heir presumptive, Alexej Cep- 
icka, a blindly fanatical Communist, who 
preaches hatred for America. As the White 
Legion radio told Slovaks: “With Svoboda, 
the training ends; with Cepicka, the war 
begins.” The entire structure of the Czech- 
oslovak Army is being remodeled by Cepicka 
on Moscow lines. Proof of it can be found 
on the bulletin boards of all army garrisons. 
Posters have appeared showing a fully 
armed Czechoslovak soldier, over the oddly 
contradictory slogan: “Peace has to be 
fought out.” 

Patriotic Slovaks know the struggle will be 
one-sided and grim, but we are not discour- 
aged. We are fighting for a century-old 
dream—freedom. Not since the ninth cen- 
tury has Slovakia been entirely free. For 
generations we were under the heel of Hun- 
gary and then the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. After World War I came what Slo- 
vakia regards as a historic sell-out—the en- 
forced federation with the Czech provinces 
and formation of the synthetic nation, Czech- 
oslovakia, under Czech dominance. 

While it is not the purpose of this article 
to air this controversy, it is necessary to 
mention it in order that it may be under- 
stood what we Slovaks are fighting for. Our 
aim is simple: Freedom for Slovakia. We 
will welcome federation with the Czechs, as 
well as with other peoples of Europe, along 
the lines of a federated Europe suggested by 
Winston Churchill. But never again does 
Slovakia wish to be the tenant farm, drill 
field or battleground for any nation—Rus- 
sians, Germans or Czechs. 

Meanwhile our Liberty Legion and our 
White Legion, growing in strength as Com- 
munist oppression becomes more intolerable, 
will fight on. We will strike where and 
when we can be effective, and we will avoid 
excesses such as vengeful assassinations. We 
know, for instance, that to kill a Gottwald 
would merely bring us something worse. 

But we shall work and fight and wait for 
Den Odplaty—in our language, the “day of 
accounting”—which we know, with the help 
of God in whom Slovaks believe, will surely 
come, 








Intolerance and Discrimination Are 
Threats to Our Freedom 9A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 2 
years of terrorism in Florida were cli- 
maxed by the bombing and murder of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore in De- 
cember. The heinous crimes commit- 
ted against the Moores are the direct 
results of the evils of intolerance and 
discrimination. The Moores were not 
the only innocent ones to suffer; hatred, 
threats, and murderous attempts have 
been directed against Jews and Catholics 
as well as the Negroes in Florida by the 
same terrorists. 

No crimes were committed by those 
who suffered death and anguish at the 
hands of their tormentors. They were 
persecuted because of their race, color, 
religious beliefs, or their efforts in be- 
half of those who feel the scourge of 
_ intolerance and discrimination which 
are still rampant in our country. That 
these evils and crimes against human- 
ity exist and flourish here, while at the 
same time we profess to have a truly 
democratic way of life in our country 
and are willing to send our men to for- 
eign battlefields to preserve the freedom 
of others, is a sad and bitter commentary 
upon us as a Nation. Our sworn ene- 
mies, the Communists, can, indeed, point 
the finger of scorn at us, when law- 
abiding citizens must pay with their lives 
for their ideals and beliefs, for their 
pursuit of rights guaranteed them by 
our Constitution. 

Let us not forget that the Bill of 
Rights was hard won. Freedom of reli- 
gion, of speech, and of peaceable assem- 
bly; security as to accusations, trials, and 
property; right to trial by jury, are only 
a few of the blessed rights guaranteed us 
under the Constitution, and which we are 
only too apt to take for granted. Let us 
not forget that freedom taken for grant- 
ed can be easily lost. Let us be alive to 
the fact that when we stand idly by and 
permit one person or group of persons to 
be unjustly and violently deprived of 
those rights, we jeopardize our own lib- 
erty and the freedom from persecution 
which we prize. Intolerance and dis- 
crimination allowed to feed on one group 
can easily and quickly turn on another. 
Their very existence is a threat to all of 
us; the person safe today may be at- 
tacked tomorrow. 

In every instance where we permit 
anyone to suffer such persecution, we 
become equally guilty with the perpetra- 
tors of the un-American acts they com- 
mit. It is our duty, not only to see to it 
that the evil-doers in Florida are appre- 
hended and brought to swift punishment, 
but to take positive action to prevent 
such horrible crimes against law-abid- 
ing citizens in the future. 

I hope and trust that the President, 
the Department of Justice, State and 
Federal legisiators, and others in au- 
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thority, are proceeding with every means 
at their command to bring the criminals 
in the Florida bombings to justice. We 
know that Americans who believe in 
true democracy and equality for all are 
shocked and stunned by this latest vio- 
lence. We are hopeful that the efforts 
of those who are investigating the mat- 
ter will be successful. However, this is 
not enough. The causes, the motives 
behind the crimes, must be recognized 
and abolished, and each of us must do 
his part. 

Let us here and now resolve that in 
our land we will abhor and abolish dis- 
crimination and intolerance wherever 
they are found; let us resolve anew that 
our citizens, all of them, are entitled to 
enjoy and live by the Bill of Rights; 
that we will strive for that true equality 
for all which many of us enjoy, but 
which many have found to be no re- 
ality—only an empty phrase. Freedom 
and equality for all—regardless of race, 
color, or religious beliefs, is our true 
heritage. Let us deny it to none, 





It Is Up to Republicans To Choose Right 
Man To Lead the Way Out , } 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 
OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Seattle 
Times on January 13, 1952: 


Ir’s Up to Repusiicans To CHoose RIGHT 
Man To Leap THE Way Out 


General Eisenhower's declaration that he 
would be available if the Republicans nomi- 
nate him for the Presidency points up that 
party’s obligation to the American people. 
That obligation is to nominate a presidential 
candidate who can give competent manage- 
ment and leadership to the Nation—and win 
in November. 

If the Republican Party should fail to 
select a candidate measuring up to those 
standards, it will have failed the American 
people and their friends abroad. 

The Democrats cannot win the next presi- 
dential election with Harry Truman by per- 
suading the people that he deserves another 
term. But the Republican Party can lose 
the election by a failure to name a candidate 
measuring up to the Nation’s needs. 

In stating that he would not campaign 
actively for the nomination, General’ Eisen- 
hower was remaining true to his profession. 
He could not properly become a political 
campaigner while in uniform. Nor can he 
doff the uniform until a transfer of author- 
ity can be made without jeapardizing his 
mission of uniting Europe with us in a come 
mon defense against Russia. 

Yet, the enforced delay in speaking out on 
domestic issues—his views on international 
affairs are well enough known—should not 
be a serious handicap. General Eisenhower’s 
writings and speeches have shown he believes 
in the form of government for which the 
Republican Party should stand; as opposed 
to the economic tinkering and lack of in- 
tegrity which has marked the Democratic 
administrations during the past 2 decades. 
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Displeasure of the American people with 
the Truman administration is evidenced by 
every barometer of public opinion. The 
people want a change for the better. 

The line of Truman failures is long and 
discouraging. The first big failure was at 
Potsdam. A second great failure was when 
he failed to provide leadership to maintain 
America’s Second World War strength until 
a durable peace had been secured. 

He allowed Communist sympathizers, or 
worse, to sit in high policy-making circles. 
Secrets of the atom bomb, perhaps those of 
the hydrogen bomb, were not properly safe- 
guarded—and were stolen for Russia. 

Bungling or Communist-inspired confu- 
sion on China lost us that wartime ally to 
the Soviets—so we are fighting the Chinese 
now. Truman negated congressional action 
for a 70-group Air Force—and we are striving 
to overcome that failure now. 

Truman’s leadership on the domestic front 
has been equally dismal. He has failed to 
lead Congress and unite the people in a pro- 
gram to stem inflation. His pretense of lim- 
iting nondefense spending to essentials has 
been a mockery broken down by pork-barrel 
concessions. 

He dragged his feet when others com- 
menced the fight to weed out Communist 
sympathizers, or worse, out of the Govern- 
ment. He failed to instill in his high-level 
employees the qualification of integrity—and 
has yet taken no effective action to rid the 
Government of those engaged in corruption 
and influence-peddling. 

The American people have shown their 
willingness to make the sacrifices necessary 
to meet the crucial needs of the times. They 
are deserving of competent leadership if their 
sacrifices are not to be in vain. 

The Democrats either will renominate 
Truman or name a candidate of his choos- 
ing. Truman has rebuffed such outstanding 
Democrats as Senator Paut Dovctas of Illi- 
nois. On the Democratic side, therefore, 
there seems no chance for improvement. 

The Republican Party must offer the hon- 
esty and competency in Government that the 
people want. Its list of avowed candidates 
now includes General Eisenhower, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Gov. Earl Warren, and 
Harold A. Stassen. Others may come for- 
ward. 

The presidential primary elections in sev- 
eral States during the next few months will 
help Republicans to make their choice, 
These primaries should bring out enough in- 
formation for the guidance of voters on what 
the candidates stand for—and which can win 
next November. 

General Eisenhower’s declaration has 
cleared away one great uncertainty—whether 
he would accept. The choice ahead should 
be influenced by facts, not promises. The 
people want to escape from the Truman- 
made morass. The Republican Party owes 
them an escape route. 





Sgt. William S. Sitman, of Bellwood, Pa., 
Awarded Medal of Honor Posthemously 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the invitation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Robert A. Lovett, I attended cere- 
monies on January 16 in the Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C., at which 
time 10 gallant servicemen were awarded 
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posthumously the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Among these 10 heroic dead was in- 
cluded Sgt. William S. Sitman, a native 
of Bellwood, Pa., in my congressional 
district, who at the age of 27 lost his 
life in Korea as a member of Company 
M, Twenty-third Infantry Regiment, 
Second Infantry Division. 

Sergeant Sitman’s widow, Mrs. Sara 
E. Sitman, and 4-year-old daughter, 
Joan, reside in Bedford, Pa. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Sitman, are 
residents of Bellwood, Pa. 

According to official Army records, 
Sergeant Sitman won the Nation’s high- 
est military award, the Medal of Honor, 
for saving the lives of five comrades at 
the cost of his own by smothering an 
exploding enemy grenade with his body. 

As a member of Company M, Twenty- 
third Infantry Regiment, Second Divi- 
sion, he was directing the defense of a 
beleaguered machine gun position on 
February 14, 1951, near Chipyong-ni, 
Korea. When an enemy grenade landed 
in the position, Sergeant Sitman shouted 
a warning and then threw himself on the 
exploding grenade. 

He was killed inst:.ntly, but his self- 
sacrifice enabled his comrades to con- 
tinue pouring deadly fire into the ad- 
vancing enemy. 

One of the soldiers whose life was 
saved by Sergeant Sitman’s courageous 
act, Pfc Leonard J. Goode, of 627 W 
Avenue, Elyria, Ohio, gives an eyewitness 
account of the events: 


During the defense of Chipyong-ni, Korea, 
on February 14, 1951, I was a gunner on a 
eavy machine gun attached to Company I. 
During the night our machine gun position 
was under constant hand grenade and small 
arms attack. 

During the attack one of the grenades 
knocked my machine gun out of action. A 
squad with a light machine gun from Com- 
pany I was immediately ordered into our 
position to cover our sector of fire. We re- 
mained in the position to give security to 
the crew that had taken over. 

Suddenly an enemy grenade landed in our 
position. Sergeant First Class Sitman threw 
himself on the grenade to shield the other 
members of the squad and was killed in- 
stantly. 

I fee! sure his heroic action saved the lives 
of the other men in the emplacement, and 
enabled the machine gun to deliver fire 
throughout the attack. 


The text of the Medal of Honor cita- 
tion follows: 


Sgt. (lc) William S. Sitman, Infantry, 
United States Army, Company M, Twenty- 
third Infantry Regiment, distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity above and beyond the call of duty 
in action against an armed enem7 of the 
United Nations sear Chipyong-ni, Korea, 
on February 14, 1951. Sergeant Sitman, 
a machine-gun section leader of Com- 
pany M, was attached to Company I, under 
attack by a numerically superior hostile 
force. During the encounter when an enemy 
grenade knocked out his machine gun, a 
squad from Company I immediately em- 
placed a light machine gun and Sergeant 
Sitman and his men remained to provide 
security for the crew. In the ensuing ac- 
tion, the enemy lobbed a grenade into the 
position and Sergeant Sitman, fully aware 
of the odds against him, selflessly threw 
himself on it, absorbing the full force of 
the explosion with his body. Although 
mortally wounded in this fearless display of 





valor, his intrepid act saved five men from 
death or serious injury, and enabled them to 
continue inflicting withering fire on the 
ruthless foe throughout the attack. Ser- 
geant Sitman’s noble self-sacrifice and con- 
summate devotion to duty reflect lasting 
glory on himself and uphold the honored 
traditions of the military service. 


A veteran of World War I, Sergeant 
Sitman served in the Army from Feb- 
ruary 1943 to February 1946. He earned 
the Combat Infantryman Badge during 
his participation in the Rhineland cam- 
paign in Europe. After inactive service 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, he en- 
listed in the Regular Army in September 
1949. He accompanied the Second In- 
fantry Division overseas in August 1950. 

The widow of Sergeant Sitman ac- 
cepted the Medal of Honor from the 
Secretary of Defense, Robert A. Lovett. 
Mrs. Sitman was accompanied to Wash- 
ington by her parents and the parents of 
her late husband. 





The Need of a Spiritual Awakening in 
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or Sr 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the four 
speakers on the program known as the 
Bible Round Table, Saturday evening, 
January 12, 1952, over Station WOL, 
were the junior Senator from South 
Carolina, Otrn D. JonNsTon; and three 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. J. Percy Priest; the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. Brooks Hays; and the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Dwicut L. 
Rocers. This is the program conducted 
by Dr. Dale Crowley, well known as 
Washington’s radio minister, who has 
many friends in the Congress. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject at this moment in America’s history, 
under unanimous consent, I extend my 
remarks and include the complete script 
of the program: 

Tue NEED oF A SprrIrvuAL AWAKENING IN 

AMERICA 

Dr. Crow.ey. A quartet of our Nation's 
lawmakers are here at the microphones to 
discuss the general subject, The Need of a 
Spiritual Awakening in America. These gen- 
tlemen are constantly aware of the early 
Christian influences which have made 
America great. And today they are con- 
cerned with trends which threaten our very 
existence. It is now my honor to present 
the members of this distinguished panel: 
Senator Oumn D. Jounston, of South Caro- 
lina; Representative J. Percy Priest, of Ten- 
nessee; Representative Brooxs Hays, of 
Arkansas; and Representative Dwicut L. 
Rocers, of Florida. It is my understanding, 
gentlemen, that it is your purpose to focus 
the first part of this discussion on the fact 
that America began as a Christian nation. 
Senator JOHNsToN, how about asking you to 
launch the discussion? 

Senator JoHNSTON. The founding fathers 
intended that it should be a Bible-believing, 
God-honoring Nation. This fact is seen in 
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every phase of ourearly history. The earliest 


proclamations testified to this fact. Tne 
Mayflower Compact contained in its pre- 
amble the words: “In the name of God, 
Amen.” And each and every one of our State 
constitutions carried something of a similur 
nature. 

Mr. Hays. I think as we realize more and 
more the need of a revival of religion in our 
country, we are thinking in terms of recap- 
turing something that the country has had 
at times in the past, particularly at the time 
that my colleague, Senator JoHNsTON, has 
just referred to. Now, it is true, that they 
did begin their compact with those words 
quoted by him. And we know that imme- 
diately upon landing, the Pilgrim Fathers 
established definite times and places of wor- 
ship. They were strict as to worship and 
rest on the Christian Sabbath. And, I think 
one of the significant things they did was to 
inaugurate Thanksgiving Day, which has a 
great religious significance. 

Mr. Prigst. I believe Senator JouNsTon has 
already referred to one point I had in mind, 
and that was that in the original charters 
of the colonies, and in the constitutions of 
most of the States, those founding fathers, 
at that time, recognized the sovereignty of 
God and Jesus Christ. They were men who 
evidently took very seriously the admonition 
in the Thirty-third Psalm, I believe it is, that 
“Blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord”. 

Mr. Rocers. I might give a specific example 
of one State, that is, Rhode Island, which 
was the first to establish the principles of 
absolute religious freedom to all peoples, 
under the leadership of Roger Williams, the 
great Christian statesman. 

Senator JOHNSTON. It should be remem- 
bered that the colony of Maryland expressed 
Officially their faith in God and they empha- 
sized this under the famous Toleration Act 
of 1649, in which they pronounced the death 
penalty on any who would blaspheme the 
Trinity. 

Mr. Hays. It might be well to point out, 
too, that Virginia produced many men who 
had this fine devotional life, who believed in 
prayer. Prayer had a lot to do with carry- 
ing Gen. George Washington through the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge. General 
Washington's religion was a very genuine 
part of his statesmanship. He believed that 
the Nation could not be built on any other 
foundation than the Bible. There was his 
statement, for example, that “It is impos- 
sible to rightly govern the world without 
God and the Bible.” And, I remember his 
famous words in his farewell address, often 
read in the House of Representatives, at least, 
once a year, as he pled for decency in pub- 
lic life, and these are words that have timeli- 
ness now, and he was also speaking of moral- 
ity. Hesaid: “Let us not be deceived. There 
can be no morality without the inspiration 
of religion.” General Washington and his 
contemporaries were men of faith. 

Mr. Prigest. Yes, Brooks, you know we have 
in the House of Representatives, one inscrip- 
tion from Daniel Webster alpove the Speaker's 
stand. I like to think, in these days, of an- 
other very peerless bit of testimony from 
Daniel Webster, and I want to quote it as 
best I can at this time. He said: “If we 
abide by the principles taught in the Bible 
our country will go on prospering and to 
prosper; but if we and our posterity neglect 
its instructions and authority, no man can 
tell how sudden a catastrophe may overwhelm 
us and bury our glory in profound obscurity.” 
I don’t think truer words were ever uttered 
by any man in American life. 

Mr. Rocers. I think we ought to recall what 
Patrick Henry had to say. Of course, we all 
know the famous quotation of Patrick Henry 
who said “Give me liberty or give me death”’, 
and he also made this statement: “There is 
a@ just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations.” 
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Senator JOHNSTON. Also, that reminds me 
of a statement of Benjamin Franklin, who 
said: “God governs the affairs of men and 
nations.” 

Mr. Hays. As I recall, Senator, that was in 
the Convention of 1787 in Philadelphia, and it 
was at a point in that debate when the tem- 
pers were warm, and at fever heat when 
Franklin vary calmly proposed that they 
pray. It was about that period that they 
realized their need of prayer and I think 
that Franklin’s words had a great influence. 
“You will remember,” he went on to say, 
“that if it is true that a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without your Father's notice, 
it is hardly possible that an empire can rise 
without His approval.” And then he quoted 
that Scripture that we are familiar with: 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” Here again was a man 
of faith. 

Mr. Priest. And in recognizing the hand 
of God in the affairs of our Nation, I think, 
on the same subject, it might be well, at 
this point, to point out that most of the 
Presidents of the United States have made 
pronouncements concerning their faith in 
God and the Bible. I am thinking particu- 
larly, now, however, of that declaration by 
President Andrew Jackson, who came from 
my own State of Tennessee, when he said 
so eloquently: “The Bible is the rock on 
which our republic rests.”” Do you like that 
quotation, Mr. RocErs? 

Mr, Rocers. I might quote, also, President 
Ulysses S. Grant. He expressed a great ad- 
miration for the Bible. Here is what he 
said: “The Bible is the sheet rock of our 
liberties.” 

Senator JOHNSTON. Now while we are quot- 
ing Presidents it might be well to eemember 
the eloquent tribute concerning the Bible 
by President McKinley. He said: “The more 
profoundly we study this wonderful Book, 
the better citizens we will become, and the 
higher will be our destiny as a nation.” 

Mr. Hays. If we have time for one more, 


I want to quote a great Presbyterian and a 


great Christian. I never speak admiringly 
of a Presbyterian but what I think of how 
one preacher looked at me when I compli- 
mented the Presbyterians and he said: 
“Brooks, you sound like an owner of a 
Chevrolet talking to the owner of a Cadillac, 
He said: “You have a good car, too.’” I don’t 
want to be patronizing. I simply have as 
one of my great heroes this man, Woodrow 
Wilson, who said: “There lies at the founda- 
tion of all our schooling and all our thought 
the incomparable and unimpeachable Word 
of God.” 

Mr. Priest. And now we have had quota- 
tions from the framers of the Mayflower 
Compact and the Constitutional Convention, 
a number of Presidents and others on this 
great subject, and before leaving that general 
theme, I would like to point out that we 
should not overlook the fact that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is on rec- 
ord at least twice with the declaration that 
“This is a Christian Nation.” 

Dr. Crow.ey. Gentlemen, I tell you that 
this is a tremendously illuminating discus- 
sion, and I know that all of our listeners are 
appreciating the manner in which you are 
approaching the subject and showing the 
Christian background of our Nation, and also 
its history on down to recent years. I think, 
now, that it might be well for us to plunge 
into a discussion of some of the present 
trends in our moral and spiritual declension. 
I believe that it was your purpose to go 
into that somewhat. I wonder who would 
like to pick up the discussion at this point? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, I think that we are to 
some extent losing the real spiritual and 
moral values that we should magnify. We 
look like we are seekers after mammon and 
other gods. You know, materialism has got- 
ten hold of us, and in recent times there has 
been more attention given to the material 


things. The tendency, it seems, is “gold 
instead of God.” And, Senator JOHNSTON, 
can you give us an illustration of this? 

Senator JOHNsTON. There is no question 
but what you say is correct. You find it 
true in the world, always, when people be- 
come rich there is a tendency to forget God. 
When nations become wealthy, there is a 
tendency to forget God. In this Nation, at 
the present time—we are one of the richest 
nations in the world—and there is a tendency 
in America, I believe, I fear, to forget God, 
and to look to the material things. But 
we must look back to history for our guid- 
ance, and to the Bible, and when we look 
to the Bible we will find out that even 
Solomon in all of his wisdom could not keep 
the nation together; and it was the same 
after he was gone, because they had looked 
so much to materialism, during his admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Hays. Now, Senator JoHNsTON, I recall 
that on one occasion, Dr. George W. Truett 
requested prayer for a young man who was 
about to get rich very fast. Don’t you think 
that the same prayer could be uttered for a 
people, a nation, that there is that danger 
in wealth which leads often to reliance on 
wealth? And «here is certain skepticism in 
the realm of religion, an unwillingness to 
stay by some of the fundamentals that we 
feel should be retained. Now, I feel that, 
at the same time, Senator, we need not be 
disconsolate about our Nation. It does have 
these danger signs erected “or us to see, but 
don’t you see, at the same time, some very 
firm resources that we have in the churches 
in our country, and in the institutions that 
have been bui't on this foundation of faith? 

Senator COHNSTON. There is no question 
but that we have churches which are doing 
a wonderful work. But, at the same time, 
I fear that the Government is taking over 
some activities that are really hurting. 
When they go into the social activities in 
our country and take 1way from the churches 
the caring for the poor and things of that 
kind, we are going to have to do more in 
the church than we have in the last few 
years. 

Mr. PRIEST. You men have already re- 
ferred to materialism, atheism, to skepticism, 
agnosticism, and liberalism and several other 
“isms” which are danger signs of our life 
of today. I have always been impressed by 
the little story told by an explorer in Africa, 
who hired a group of natives to transport 
his equipment across the country. And he 
noticed, every once in a while, that these 
big, stalwart men, though they appeared not 
to be physically tired at all, would sit down 
by the side of the trail and just sit there 
for a time, and then would get up with their 
pack and move along. Finally he asked the 
leader of the group why they did this. The 
answer of the native tribesman was: “We 
have found that our bodies travel faster than 
our spirits, and it is necessary, once in a 
while, to wait for our spirits to catch up 
with us.” I think in our complex society 
of today, with the progress we have made in 
science and technology and material devel- 
opment, that we physically have traveled so 
far that the gap is pretty wide between the 
spiritual and the normal life we live, or the 
life that we are expected to live, in the so- 
ciety of today. 

Dr. CROWLEY. The result is, then, shall we 
say, that of a general breakdown in our moral 
standards. 

Mr. Priest. Exactly. I think we could 
pick up any daily newspaper and scan page 
1, and the inside pages as well, and we 
will find adequate evidence to support that 
position. There has been, as we know, a 
general breakdown in moral standards. I 
don’t mean by that it is all bad, and that 
the country has gone to the dogs at all. 
But there has been a lowering of moral and 
ethical standards. We recently had some 
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indication of it by disclosures brought about 
by the congressional committees. That is 
simply a reflection of what I think is true 
over the Nation as a whole. There has been 
disruption of homes, increase in divorce, 
juvenile delinquency, the dope racket—you 
can find evidence—all of us can—in every 
issue of every daily newspaper. This is evi- 
dence that is challenging to all of us who 
believe as the psalmist said in the Eleventh 
Psalm: “If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” We've got to 
do something about those foundations. 

Mr. Rocers. I might add there is a down- 
grade trend in schools in the disregard of 
moral values. We have seen this illustrated 
in what has happened at West Point. And 
we find a lack of morals and a lack of Chris- 
tianity even in our Government. I ran 
across this poem, which I think is very per- 
tinent right at this point: 


“God give us men! 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who lives above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps.” 


A time like this de- 


Mr. Hays. i think that is an excellent state- 
ment, and I’m glad you quoted if. Another 
short poem comes to my mind—I believe, 
Kipling’s lines: 


“The shouting of the tumult dies, 
The captain and the king depart. 

Still stands thy ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


And it comes back to what Senator JoHN- 
STON said a moment ago, we must put our 
reliance in the right resources. We must 
place our faith in those things that really 
will sustain us. Now, whatever differences 
there might be between us, you see, we are 
all seeing these things which are the threat- 
ening danger to our country. And we know 
the road that we must take to security, 
spiritual security; it is far more important 
than material security. And the real value 
of life is the thing that really concerns us 
as legislators. 

Senator JoHNsTon. If something is not 
done along that line, of course, this way of 
thinking and way of acting, the materialism 
of this time could break down our spiritual 
ideals. No question about this. 

Mr. Hays. Now, it has a governmental 
aspect. We have all been home and I have 
found many people thinking more about 
the corruption where it is found at every 
level of government than almost any other 
issue. And as I said at the outset, I think 
that we should appraise it as dangerous. It 
is well to point out that we do have resources, 
and I believe I'd like to quote Dr. Ernest 
Griffith. The other day he said that, in his 
judgment: “The composite character of Con- 
gress was at the highest level in this Nation's 
history.” I quote that for only this reason, 
and only this purpose, it is to say that we 
cannot, in our individual cases, ask for more 
faith on the part of our people than our 
individual performance justifies. But faith 
in the institution, I think, can be strong. 1 
think that Congress as a whole is taking a 
very serious attitude toward the problem 
of this period. 
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Mr. Priest. I quite agree with you, 
Brooks, and as legislators we are concerned 
deeply with the question of what we call our 
national security. We hear that in debate 
every day on the floor of the House, and I 
know Senator JonnsTon hears it in the 
Senate. And I think that all of us recognize 
it, and I simply want to say, for what it is 
worth, that the deadliest enemy to our Na- 
tion is a moral and spiritual letdown, a de- 
cadence in these great values. We know it 
took years and years to build the Great Wall 
of China, at a great cost. We know that it 
was penetrated by an enemy several times 
within the first 2 years after it was built, not 
by scaling over it or punching holes through 
the massive thickness of its fortresses, but by 
bribing the men that kept the gates. The 
strength of the Great Wall of China, in the 
end, was no greater than the moral fiber of 
the men set to watch the gates. 

Mr. Hays, I think that is a very important 
point, well said. 

Mr. Rocers. Don't you think that if we 
were to make the Golden Rule, as well as 
the Sermon on the Mount, a part and por- 
tion of our lives, that would help us to bring 
this Nation back to the realization of God? 

Mr. Prrest. Certainly, Dwight, without 
any question. 

Dr. CRow.Ley. Now, gentlemen, it seems 
that you have done an able job of covering 
the matter of the present trends in our moral 
and spiritual declension as a nation, and 
also you have looked squarely at the dangers 
that we face. I think all of our listeners 
appreciate the fortiright sincerity of the 
statements you have made concerning these 
matters. Now, I think that we ought to 
head for the home stretch in this discussion, 
with a few words on the subject of “What 
are we to do?” that is to say, “Is there yet 
hope for us to redeem ourselves, and to find 
our way back to God and back to the Bible 
and to Christ?” I think we ought to spend 
a few minutes, if you don’t mind, on this 
tepic. Senator JOHNSTON. 

Senator JounsTon. There is no question 
but that that is the most important thing 
that we are facing at this time. We have to 
look to God for guidance and for help, not 
only as legislators, but as individuals. Re- 
member that our Members of the House and 
Senate live no higher than the ordinary peo- 
ple in the United States, that is, the majority. 
We are just about what the majority of the 
people are. 

Mr. Hays. Now I quoted a while ago Dr. 
Griffith, a student of government. He is an 
outstanding Methodist, a great churchman. 
In the same talk he said that the church 
membership in America is at an all-time 
high, and good sign to many is that all over 
the country the churches are asserting 
themselves. We are turning to this problem 
with a determination to solve it, and it is 
leading our people into a new life of faith 
and reliance upon these spiritual values. I 
have that feeling that America is ripe for a 
great spiritual awakening, a genuine awak- 
ening, not just a formal return to faith, but 
a genuine, very deeply penetrating revival of 
religion. 

Mr. Priest. I quite agree with Brooxs Hays, 
and I think many times, these days, also of 
the position of Christianity in the late 
eighteenth century, after the French Revo- 
lution, when a wave of immorality and vice 
and skepticism swept over Europe and the 
smart-aleck writers of that time were saying 
that Christianity had one foot in the grave, 
and it wasn't long for this world. The pic- 
ture looked dark. But we know what hap- 
pened. It happened also by some good 
Methodists. We know that the Wesley 
brothers, John and Charles, lighted a spirit- 
ual fire that swept not only over Europe 
but swept over most of the world. I say that 
that sort of thing can be done by the Chris- 
tian forces of America today, and I will go 


one step further and say that we had better 
do it. 

Mr. Rocers. I think, of course, one of the 
things we have got to do is repent of our 
wrongdoings, and repentance could be de- 
fined “turning back to God.” We have of- 
fended God and we need to seek His merci- 
ful forgiveness. 

Senator JoHNsTON. We've got to look to 
Christ for help. I’m glad every time I go 
home recently I find this to be true: The 
churches seem to be filled. They seem to be 
giving to the churches. The budgets are 
always raised in the church. I think that 
means that the people haven't forgotten God 
and they will look to Jesus for guidance and 
help. 

Dr. Crowtey. That is a wonderful thing, 
and there is a verse that I think of in this 
connection. I John 1:9: “If we confess our 
sinc, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” I believe we have time for just one 
more comment. Congressman Hays? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I think we might turn to 
the Old Testament, since my friend, OLIN 
JoHNsTON, has referred to the New. There 
is @ passage that I find in literature today 
calling for a revival that means a lot to me 
and here it is. It is taken from II 
Chronicles 7: 14: “If My people, which are 
called by My name, will humble themselves 
and pray, and seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin and will 
heal their land.” 

Dr. Crow.ey. Gentlemen, it has been a real 
pleasure to have you with us for this round- 
table discussion, and I am sure that your 
discussion has meant a lot to our listeners. 
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Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a radio address de- 
livered by me at-the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago on January 6, 1952, under the 
sponsorship of the Nationwide Commit- 
tee for Withdrawal From the United 
Nations: 


Tue PRESENT PLIGHT OF AMERICA 


History stands as a living record of the 
ageless struggle between the forces of abso- 
lutism and the rule of the people. Mankind 
has struggled upward through the ages, 
threatened by the Scylla of absolutism on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of democratic 
mob law on the other. 

The concentration of power into the hands 
of a despotic ruler has been a convenient 
and attractive method of evading responsi- 
bility for potential masters of their own 
fates through the ages, who have either been 
too ignorant, or too lazy, to recognize their 
inherent rights, or who have listened to the 
siren’s song of absolutism at the expense 
of leaving their picked bones on the rocks of 
national shipwreck. 

Strength and power have always been 
magic Shibboleths to those whose frustra- 
tions, or congenital shortcomings, have con- 
ditioned them to delegate their inalienable 
rights to their autocratic golden idols with 
feet of clay, who have as their local 
saviors only to lead their deluded followers 
to destruction. 
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QUEST FOR HOLY GRAIL OF FREEDOM 
The timeless shores of history have record- 
ed thousands of victories hardly won by the 
spark of divinity inherent within mankind, 
against the despotic aims of the “lords of 
the dark faces,” whose sole claim to superi- 
ority over their dupes has been an over- 
whelming ambition to rule. For mankind is 
slowly traveling onward and upward, to- 
ward a more complete realization of their 

search for the holy grail of freedom. 
But there have also been many retreats 
and defeats for the forces of freedom. To- 
talitarian Themistocles destroyed the might 
and beauty of the Golden Age of Greece. The 
lust for conquest in their imperial Caesars 
destroyed the glory that was Rome. The ex- 
travagances of Louis the XIV, of France 
precipitated the terror in France, and the 
lust for military conquest of power-mad Na- 
poleon, dealt France an economic blow from 

which she has not yet fully recovered. 


MISTAKES MAY CAUSE GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


On the other hand we have realized our 
Runnymedes and Magna Cartas, the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our immortal Constitution, and 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address as milestones 
upon our pathway to the stars. 

And no nation possessing such a glorious 
national heritage as ours, can possibly choose 
such a Gotterdammerung of all our national 
achievement as is offered to us in our iil- 
fated association with the United Nations. 

But it has happened before in history, and 
can occur to us, if we choose to have it that 
way. The boundless ocean of time is lit- 
tered with the wrecks of empires and civili- 
zations, whose listless peoples permitted the 
shining torch of freedom to be wrested from 
their careless hands by despotic upstarts. 


WORLD WITNESSING DESTRUCTION OF AMERICA 


Similarly an incredulous world is even 
now witnessing the mournful destruction of 
America, through our deadly and insane 
mistakes of participation in the United Na- 
tions and the Atlantic Pact. The inclusion 
of British Fabian socialistic schemes in our 
governmental processes, and a mad orgy of 
Messianic foreign spending, with a terrific 
deterioration of simple honesty in American 
Government, complete the hideous coterie of 
destructive forces which have America strug- 
gling on the ropes. 

We have been betrayed financially through 
the introduction and acceptance of the finan- 
cial unrealities taught by the two arch finan- 
cial quacks of all times, Lord Keynes and 
Harold Laski, of Britain, whose lying nos- 
trums have just about completed the de- 
struction of their own Empire, and which 
are now equally active in bleeding us white 
financially in an insane system of foreign 
cpending, and a crushing burden of domestic 
taxation to support the machinations of a 
gargantuan bureaucracy we cannot afford, 
and whose main purpose seems to be to keep 
the lethal financial blood-letting flowing at 
an ever-increasing rate. 


GREAT WHITE FATHER LEGEND NOT TRUE 


The second mass delusion is the false doc- 
trine that the Federal Government is the 
great white father of us all in America, to 
whom we must look for the solution of all 
our difficulties. The doctrine of our enemy, 
the state, was fully understood by the found- 
ing fathers in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and an abundance of safeguards were 
set up in that immortal document, with its 
attached Bill of Rights, to preserve us from 
the devouring maw of an all-powerful Gov- 
ernment by Executive decree, had we con- 
tinued to follow the initial pattern of good 
government ensouled in that document. But 
the power grabbers have denounced the Con- 
stitution as a horse-and-buggy document, 
and, most unfortunately, we seem to haves 
forgotten that the eternal verities expressed 
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therein are ageless and undying. We shall 
have no difficulty preserving our liberties if 
we follow the star of the Constitution. 


U. N. AND ATLANTIC PACT BOTH MISTAKES 


The United Nations and the Atlantic Pact 
are the last crowning chapters of a long 
series of ghastly mistakes made by our sup- 
posed American Government at Washington. 
Born of our unnatural miscegenation with 
the ruthless and murderous Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, and the senile and self- 
liquidated Empire of Britain, within a lying- 
in chamber of postwar glamour, attended by 
the Sairey Gamp type of midwife, forever 
singing in her cracked and unmelodious voice 
that song of the damned “the United Na- 
tions is the last hope of the world for peace,” 
this international monstrosity was brought 
to birth. This funeral march of America is 
still being sung by too many people in this 
land, but their voices are becoming increas- 
ingly uncertain and discordant, and they 
very certainly lack the verve originally 
present before the United Nations had so 
amply and so often demonstrated its vicious- 
ness for America. 


ALL PEACE LEAGUES FAILURES 


The record shows there have been 150 
leagues for peace formed within recorded 
history, the United Nations having been the 
last. The shortest time peace reigned be- 
neath their aegis was 6 months, the longest 
20 years. A study of these futile documents 
shows they all failed for seemingly the same 
reason, and that the cause for their failure 
is more apparent in the United Nations than 
any other of the preceding instruments. 

All have been leagues of force to overawe 
and dominate smaller nations. All have 
pandered to the militant avariciousness of 
the dominant nations at the expense of the 
minority groups, to the extent that repressed 
national urges and aspirations of these mi- 
norities have finally burst with explosive 
force to wreck the league. 


CHARTER NOT SIGNED IN GOOD FAITH 


The initial signatories of the U. N. were 
named the Big Five, and it is well to re- 
member Russia wished it to be the Big Three, 
Ore-third of the original Charter was de- 
voted to the discussion of how force should 
be applied to the smaller dissenting na- 


tions. The power of the veto was demanded 
by the United States, because she realized 
from the outset Russia had not signed the 
pact in good faith. In fact the whole agree- 
ment is a living example of bad faith among 
all the contracting parties, which merely at- 
tempted to surround the odor of the charnel 
house with the sanctity of fragrant and ap- 
pealing speciousness. 

Pandering to the predatory and more pow- 
erful nations within the United Nations has 
been thoroughly exemplified in its treatment 
of Indochina, Iran, and Egypt. The rape of 
Poland, the Baltic provinces, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the east- 
ern part of Austria, and eastern Germany all 
occurred practically unprotested by the 
United Nations, and our own betrayal of 
Nationalist China, have all been world-wide 
proof of the general faithlessness, duplicity, 
and intrigue which have characterized the 
entire life of this boondoggling, hypocritical, 
and false outfit. The fact that it has utterly 
failed to protect our nationals in distress is 
abundantly evident in the cases of William 
Oatis, Vogeler, our fliers shot down in cold 
blood over the Baltic and Yugoslavia, and 
just the other day occurred the gangster at- 
tack of Hungary upon our lost flyers, with 
their later demand for what amounted to 
ransom, which have all demonstrated the 
utter, criminal futility of this weakest and 
worst of all such international compacts. 

Its complete disinclination to accomplish 
any useful purpose for the United States is 
the more understandable when we contem- 
plate the fact that the present composition of 


the United Nations is 51 percent Communist, 
by population, and that all Communists 
throughout the world regard us as the chief 
enemy to be overcome by any means whatso- 
ever. We can expect little consideration in a 
court thus packed by our enemies. 


U. N. CRADLE FOR ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT 


And if more facts are needed to convince 
the most glamorized believer in the United 
Nations that its set-up is poison as far as 
America is concerned, such additional proofs 
are abundantly available. Within the past 
3 years the most atrocious conspiracy has 
been hatched within its ranks to completely 
destroy our national sovereignty and consti- 
tutional government in America, by a num- 
ber of so-called conventions, which is the 
name applied to all laws passed by the United 
Nations, which have already been passed by 
this mongrelized international government, 
who now make no secret of the fact they 
intend to accomplish this aim, by the passage 
of these conventions through the United 
States Senate, whereby they become the 
“supreme law of the land.” 

For the treaty provision of our Constitu- 
tion provides: “that whenever a treaty is 
passed by two-thirds of the Members present 
at any session of the United States Senate, 
and is signed by the President, it becomes the 
supreme law of the land.” 

The framers of the Constitution doubtless 
never realized what a Pandora’s box of fu- 
ture trouble they had opened for the safety 
of the American people when this clause was 
permitted a place in the Constitution, for 
it very distinctly poses the possibility that 
43 Members of the Senate might, and 
in fact already have, changed the entire 
future of the United States, in the case of 
the passage of the United Nations and At- 
lantic Pact treaties. That this clause should 
be speedily repealed by constitutional 
amendment, is the advice given to the Sen- 
ate by the American Bar Association, and 
that no further conventions of the United 
Nations should be given treaty rights by that 
body. 

The Human Rights and Genocide Conven- 
tions, already passed by the United Nations, 
and submitted to the Senate for treaty pas- 
sage, if adopted by that body, clinch the de- 
struction of our Government, already threat- 
ened by our treaty acceptance of the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Pact. And I have 
in my possession nine volumes of such con- 
ventions, already adopted by United Nations, 
which if given treaty rights by the Senate, 
shall still further encompass our destruc- 
tion as a free and sovereign America. 

If successful in this treacherous violation 
of the laws of hospitality, this cancerous and 
malignant aggregation plans to do away with 
our American Government, as it now exists, 
substituting for it the fact that we shall be- 
come a member of a Communist world state, 
within which we should possess one vote 
against six for the Communists, with a pos- 
sible seven, should Communist China be ad- 
mitted to the league. 

ONE-WORLD PLAN IRRATIONAL 

This Communist world state offers no defi- 
nite plan of world government in place of 
our constitutional republican system. No 
two have ever succeeded in agreement over 
anything, and it seems inconceivable that 
we can seriously contemplate scrapping our 
beneficent Government, to be replaced by 
some incongruous, atavistic, and totalitar- 
ian plot, hatched by the greatest masters of 
duplicity in the entire history of the world. 


ONE-WORLD ENCROACHMENTS EVIDENCED 
This Communist world state arrogated to 
itself the right to tax us out of $8,500,000,000 
last summer, and claims the right to deter- 
mine what we shall pay of the total main- 
tenance of the United Nations. It fixed our 
quota as 38 percent of the total paid by all 
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other nations. They have seized the right 
to commit us to war with whomsoever, and 
wheresoever and whenever they wish, a pat- 
ent violation of the Constitution, which 
says that Congress alone shall exercise that 
right. 

United States citizens employed within 
the United Nations are free from taxation by 
this Government, a privilege not enjoyed by 
any other citizen of this country; have com- 
plete im-aunity against arrest, and are free 
from all import and export duties. The 
United Nations has diplomatic privileges 
which permit it to admit into this country 
whomsoever it wills, and Senator McCarran 
has charged in a radio broadcast last sum- 
mer, that the United Nations, and other 
diplomatic services, have infiltrated a half 
million Communists into this country during 
the first 6 months of 1951. They have com- 
mandeered the right to set up their own post 
Office system, free from United States in- 
spection; another flagrant violation of the 
rights of Congress. If an inchoate and em- 
bryo body can arrogate to itself such basic 
rights inherent to our Government alone, 
what shall it not attempt if we permit it to 
attain full stature. 

The United Nations is even now allocating 
to its member European, African, and Asiatic 
nations our manufactured goods and agricul- 
tural products, as well as our purchased 
scarce minerals and strategic materials, 
through its cooperation with our State De- 
partment, which has now become their ac- 
tive stooge. And it is well to remember 
these goods go out on our foreign give-away 
programs. 


FOREIGN POLICY DICTATED BY ONE WORLD 


The United Nations, with the active cone 
nivance of our State Department, has 
usurped the control of much of our foreign 
policy, which should constitutionally be the 
duty and responsibility of the Chief Execu- 
tive and his Cabinet, by and with the con- 
sent of Congress. Much of the vacillation 
and confusion in our foreign affairs during 
the past few years has been due to this 
cause. No mere appointive officer should be 
given such powers under this Government. 
The Secretary of State has assumed as much 
power as the British Prime Minister, but he 
is not directly answerable to the people for 
his m: -takes, as is Mr. Churchill. 

Moreover the world Communist govern- 
ment within the United Nations is attempt- 
ing to substitute the spider-web banner of 
the United Nations for our own beautiful 
Stars and Stripes, through the infiltration of 
UNESCO into our educational system, and 
our social groups. Gur soldiers are compel:ed 
to march under that replica of the war fiag 
of Russia, and in the near future to serve 
under mongrel commands of foreigners, 
which is increasingly exciting their confusion 
and disgust. 


ATLANTIC PACT SOLD BY UNTRUE STATEMENTS 


The Atlantic Pact is another of the strange 
offspring born of our miscegenation with the 
United Nations. The terms of that docu- 
ment plainly state that no troops shall be 
sent abroad except in time of war, and that 
assurance was solemnly pledged tc Congress 
by the contracting parties before the passage 
of the treaty by the United States Senate, 
but we now have several divisions of troops 
in Europe, and are increasing the tempo of 
foreign shipments of money, military equip- 
ment and men, without any declaration of 
war, and with the very grudging consent of 
the very people we are supposed to be pro- 
tecting against some hypothetical invasion. 

The international schizophrenics, present- 
ly in charge at Washington, have bundled 
this baby in a blanket of greenbacks, placed 
it in a golden cradle, and trustfully laid it 
on the doorstep of Europe, without the 
slightest evidence Europe even wants this 
scrofulous and marasmic infant. 

Consequently our grandilcquent gesture to 
further the peace and well-being of Europe is 
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being met with diplomatic evasion and 
inertia, and who can blame them if they 
resent this as an invasion of their sovereign 
rights? Certainly we should if the shoe were 
on the other foot. So our Atlantic Pact 
leaders have adopted a policy of ill-con- 
cealed threats and intimidation if Europe 
shall not accept the care and nurture of this 
apparently unwanted international found- 
ling. Such a crass and ill-advised policy is 
not tending to eradicate the opinion of the 
proud and intensely nationalistic govern- 
ments of Europe that we are coming to them 
as: “Greeks bearing gifts.” 


U. N. HAS BROUGHT US SHAME AND DISGRACE 


That great comedy of errors, the United 
Nations, has lost us the international friend- 
ship and good will of the other nations in 
the world. We have ceased to be regarded 
as the White Knight of Freedom, and have 
become just another of the mongrels within 
that polyglot aggregation of international 
boondogglers. Remove the system of our 
gratuities from the United Nations and it 
would perish from inanition within 6 
months. We have gained little from our as- 
sociation with it except an ever-increasing 
consciousness of national shame and con- 
fusion. 

Prudence, national pride, and a desire for 
a return to orderly government under the 
Constitution demand that we immediately 
get out of this noisome hodgepodge at the 
earliest possible moment, and revise our Na- 
tional Government so that the arrogation of 
powers by the executive department, not spe- 
cifically granted to them by the Constitution, 
shall cease immediately. Only in this way 
shall the great confusion presently troubling 
the soul of America be cleared away, as the 
bright sunlight banishes the morning fog. 


PEOPLE MUST INSIST UPON CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

People of America, this is largely your job. 
The departments at Washington. are equally 
confused with you. For Government has 
dragged t’e sheet anchor of the Constitu- 
tion, and is rapidly drifting upon the rocks 
and shoals of a misuse of power never dele- 
gated to it by the sovereign people of this 
land. Inasmuch as you surrendered these 
powers to Congress only, they are yours to 
withdraw from the executive department, re- 
placing them where you originally intended 
they should remain. 

It is your job to call all the departments 
of Government to account for their habitual 
disregard of the oath taken by them when 
they assumed office: “To maintain, support, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies from without or 
within.” Whatever active support has been 
given to the United Nations, and its asso- 
ciated pacts, certainly is not tending to carry 
out the spirit of that oath. It is your job 
to replace them with others who shall be 
more loyal to their pledges, and who shall 
mind their own business as far as the wel- 
fare of other nations is concerned. We can- 
not longer continue our mass delusion of 
messianic grandeur without inviting certain 
national disaster. I have faithfully and dili- 
gently searched our Constitution, but have 
been entirely unable to find the slightest au- 
thorization for even one dollar of the billions 
of the taxpayers’ money which have been 
worse than wasted in our schemes of foreign 
relief. For that matter the Constitution 
makes no provision for the extension of char- 
ity to anyone, even including our own 
citizens. 

ISOLATIONISM IS PATRIOTISM IN ACTION 

If it be argued this is the doctrine of iso- 
lationism, let me cheerfully admit the charge. 
For isolationism, after all, is patriotism in 
action. We do not call the praiseworthy 
self-seeking of other nations within the 
United Nations by that title, nor do they. 
They also call it patriotism, and we grant 
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them the right to continue their noisy self- 
seeking at our expense. Then why deny it 
to America. Charity, after all, begins at 
home. How much more generally enlighten- 
ing it would be if we called our point 4 pro- 
gram by its true name: Charity. But again 
our Constitution makes no provision for 
charity. And be it eternally remembered: 
We are the only internationalists in the 
world—all others are intensely nationalist 
and isolationist, and more power to them, 
say I. But let us call things by their true 
name and cease to delude ourselves by a 
misuse of terms. Thus only shall we begin 
to accumulate international wisdom. 


GET BACK TO CONSTITUTION IN AMERICA 


Finally, refind your true America. Abjure 
this cheap simulacrum sold to us by an un- 
clean bunch of internationalists, British Fa- 
bian Socialists, Communists, left wingers, 
do-gooders, short-haired women and long- 
haired men, bleeding hearts, victims of a 
thousand frustrations, and a lot of interna- 
tionalist schizophrenics, and return once 
again to be sturdy, God-fearing, self-reliant, 
and Constitution loving legatees of the 
faith of our fathers. For only in this is 
there true security for America. And, final- 
ly, build-up the surging billows of an aroused 
public opinion which shall completely and 
forever wash out to the sea of oblivion the 
flotsam and jetsam which has littered the 
shores of our beloved country for the past 
20 years. Let me close with my customary 
slogan: “Can an organization attain peace 
which denies the Prince of Peace.” 





How It’s Done >* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is a gen- 
uine pleasure to include an excellent edi- 
torial concerning my Congressman, 
Horace SEE,yY-Brown, JR., of Connecti- 
cut’s Second District. It appeared in the 
issue of January 10, 1952, in the Middle- 
town (Conn.) Press, a newspaper founded 
September 29, 1884. The editorial fol- 
lows: 





How It’s Done 


Seekers of public office might learn a great 
deal by making a study of the activities of 
Congressman Horace SEeLY-Brown, the 
Member from our own district. And such 
a study would be particularly appropriate 
in an election year. 

Just about 2 years ago, SEELY-Brown was 
busy whipping up the campaign he hoped 
would return him to Congress after a one- 
term lapse. He traveled up and down the 
pike, all through his rather extensive terri- 
tory, which is most of eastern Conneciicut, 
day after day and night after night. He 
passed around the word that he would talk 
to any group, however small, at any avail- 
able time. And he did just that. Sre.r- 
Brown returned to Washington. 

But the Congressman didn’t let the mat- 
ter rest there. By personal letters, through 
a series of chatty news letters and by state- 
ments in the press, he kept in touch with 
the folks back home. And, when Congress 
concluded its work last fall, he went on a 
tour of the cities and towns in his district, 
holding regular office hours in many of them. 

Time and again, as he met his constituents, 
he was told that he was the only Republican 
ever to spend more than 5 minutes in town. 


That comment packs a lot of meaning, and 
accounts for much of the disillusionment of 
the voter with regard to the officeholder. 

Maybe the candidate thinks the voter is 
not aware of his before-and-after attitudes. 
But the voter is quite well aware of the big 
hand and ear-to-ear smile so prevalent a 
month or two before election day. He 
knows what lies behind it all, and he knows 
that after election day there may be neither 
smile nor handshake forthcoming. It is a 
measure of the candidate's interest in his 
fellow voters. 

On the other hand, there are some candi- 
dates who, like Sgety-Brown, make a sin- 
cere effort to carry out the job expected of 
them. They carry through, unlike the many 
who make quite a stir around election day 
and then quickly turn off the charm. SEELYy- 
Brown has demonstrated that the man who 
gets around, meets the people, and makes an 
effort to help them with the many problems 
they bring to him, has a very good chance 
of success. This kind of effort takes time 
and energy, perhaps more than some care 
to expend. But in that direction lies suc- 
cess. 





Constitutional Right of Congress To 
Declare War EB & 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter which.I wrote on January 14, 1952, 
to the Honorable Cart Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee: 

JaNnvuaRY 14, 1952. 





Hon. Cart VINson, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHamrman: On January 3, 
1951, a year ago, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 9. This was referred to your com- 
mittee, where it has since remained. 

The purpose of this resolution is solely to 
reassert the constitutional right of the Con- 
gress to declare war—a right deliberately ig- 
nored by the President when he threw United 
States forces into the bloody police-action 
war in Korea. 

Now we are confronted with a prospect of 
other similar police actions in southe-st 
Asia, Indochina, Malaya, or Burma, and per- 
haps in other remote parts of the world. 
This has been made apparent by the recent 
speech of the British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Eden, and by inspired articles 
from Washington. 

I am not prejudging at this time the pos- 
sible necessity or wisdom of active military 
participation by the United States in addi- 
tional local wars in southeast Asia or else- 
where. 

I am insisting, however, that a weak and 
bewildered President must not be allowed, 
without congressional action as required by 
the Constitution, to make war anywhere in 
the world in his own uncontrolled discretion 
as he did in Korea with such shocking cost 
in blood and treasure. 

If the American people must continue to 
suffer bitter wars in the remote places of the 
world, then at least let them be constitu- 
tional wars and not private, presidential 
wars. Let the American people, through 
their elected representatives in the Congress 
and by proper constitutional processes, have 
an opportunity to express themselves upon 
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the validity and soundness of American for- 
eign policy and to decide whether or not 
they are to make war. 

The twin pillars of free, popular govern- 
ment are (1) retention by the national legis- 
lature of its constitutional control over the 
right to declare war, and (2) retention of its 
constitutional control over the purse strings 
of the Nation. Obviously, abandonment of 
point 1 destroys the effectiveness of point 
2. This has been amply demonstrated by 
the tragic Korean experience. Once Ameri- 
can forces are committed to war, whether by 
presidential act alone or otherwise, wisely 
or unwisely, there is nothing left for the 
Congress but to provide the necessary funds 
to equip and protect American soldiers re- 
gardless of cost. 

Under all the circumstances, I must again 
respectfully urge upon you and your com- 
mittee immediate consideration of this reso- 
lution or of any other action which will effec- 
tively reassert the constitutional right of 
Congress to participate in the grim business 
of making war. 

A copy of House Joint Resolution 9 is en- 
closed. 

Very faithfully yours, 
F. R. Couper, Jr. 





Hat in the Ring - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Triumph-Monterey Progress, Tri- 
umph, Minn., of January 10, 1952: 

Hat IN THE RING 


While Ike’s tossing of his hat in the ring 
comes as no great surprise, it does give some 
degree of relief to those who view the polit- 
ical scene. Relief, not because of the wis- 
dom of ‘he candidacy, but because it is now 
possible to analyze the current political fever 
something that was not possible as long as 
General Ike kept imitating the Sphinx. 

Actually, Eisenhower !-as still said nothing 
other than he is a Republican. And by dis- 
claiming that he is a candidate, while pro- 
claiming that he will run if nominated, he 
maintains the ability to continue to keep 
quiet on all and sundry issues confronting 
our Nation, except those that relate directly 
to his military duties. 

Thus we have the peculiar situation, un- 
paralleled in the history of our democracy, 
in which a candidate, who says he isn’t, can 
virtually have the Presidency for the asking, 
yet the American people Know absolutely 
nothing about what he stands for, or would 
do in Office. 

Whether this is due to a genuine enthu- 
siasm on the part of the American people for 
Ike or whether it is due to the general level 
of hysteria to which we are being accustomed, 
is hard to judge. 

It is an indication that the great mass of 
American people are sick of what is gen- 
erally considered “politics” and politicians 
and are looking for a “leader on a white 
horse”’ to free them from the corruption and 
morass that have become associated with 
government. It does indicate that there is 
a sharp tendency among Americans towards 
a “fuehrer’ complex such as swept the Ger- 
man people when Hitler came to power. 

To brand General Eisenhower as having 
any dictatorial ambitions would, of course, 


be manifestly unfair. All anyone knows 
about him is his magnificent military record. 
But until Ike tells us more about where he 
stands on issues common sense would hold 
that we keep our traditional and very Ameri- 
can distrust of military leaders in high civil 
Office. 

It is a matter of record that our poorest 
Presidents have been those few generals 
whose popularity put them in the Chief 
Executive's chair. Those two great excep- 
tions, Washington and Jackson, only prove 
the rule; neither Washington nor Jackson 
were professional soldiers. Both were citi- 
zen soldiers, militiamen, who in time of strife 
rose to our country’s needs. 

Because of Eisenhower's great popularity 
in both parties, the danger of a dictatorship 
is even greater. It is certainly no secret that 
many Democrats still seek the general as 
their own. There is even now the danger 
that should Ike receive the GOP nomination 
there will be a move among the Democrats 
to make it unanimous. It would, of course, 
come as a move toward national unity in 
this time of crisis, or some such thing. 
But it could mean an end to our two-party 
system and our political liberties. 

This possibility is emphasized by the an- 
nouncement that two influential Democratic 
newspapers, the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
New York Times, have endorsed Ike. The 
Sun-Times is regarded as a New Deal organ, 
while the New York Times is of conservative 
stripe. 

Here in Minnesota a move is under way to 
pledge the DFL delegates to Senator Hum- 
PHREY. In that way HUMPHREY would be 
free to throw the Minnesota delegation to 
President Truman, or any other candidate, 
depending on the way the wind was blowing. 
in 1948 HUMPHREY sought to get Eisenhower 
the Democratic nomination. 

We believe that our country would be a 
whole lot safer if both parties would nomi- 
nate good candidates of unquestioned integ- 
rity who would stand squarely on their par- 
ties’ platforms and let the American people 
choose between them on the merits of the 
issues. Such candidates would be men like 
Senator RoBert Tart, of the Republican Party, 
and Senator Pau. Douc tas, of the Democratic 
Party. National unity means that we act 
together for the public welfare. It does not 
mean that we must think alike, agree on 
all subjects, or support the same candidates. 





How About Higher Federal Debt Limit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5) 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS — | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home last fall, the first question on 
the lips of questioners was about the new 
tax bill and the increasing costs of Gov- 
ernment. I found the same thing in the 
Southern and Central States, as I drove 
through them. On my return to Wash- 
ington, and when the Congress recon- 
vened, I introduced H. R. 5968, to set the 
Federal debt limit at $265,000,000,000. 

Under the consent granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks and enclose an article 
from the Tone Taxpauer, a publication of 
the Iowa Taxpayers Association, edited 
by Mr. Joe L. Long, I submit the follow- 
ing excellent statement on the need for a 
debt limitation, at a lower figure than the 
limit we now have: 
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How AsoutT HIGHER FEepERAL Desr LimitT? 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder is expect- 
ed to urge the next session of Congress to in- 
crease the Federal debt limit to $300,000,000- 
000. At present the debt is in the neighbor- 
hood of $260,000,000,000. 

Since every billion dollars means just 
about $25 for each self-supporting family in 
the United States, it is easy for each citizen to 
figure out what another forty billions means 
to him—another $1,000. 

No serious attempt has been made to re- 
duce the debt and one can hardly credit the 
national administration, including Congress, 
with any very great effort to eliminate need- 
less spending in order to keep it stationary. 

It would seem reasonable to insist that be- 
fore authorizing an increase in our national 
debt we should insist on being completely 
Satisfied that every possible effort shall first 
have been made to cut out the pork-barrel 
spending and cut down the payroll to a min- 
imum. 

In other words, we should refuse to permit 
deficit spending for the purpose of influenc- 
ing political decisions. An unconditional 
and emphatic “no” might help start a real 
economy movement in Washington. 





High-Tax Harry Rides Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on January 17, 1952: 

HicH-Tax Harry Rives AGAIN 


The facts, wishes, and theories handed out 
yesterday, in the course of President Harry 
S. Truman’s annual economic message to 
Congress, were presumably those of the Pres- 
ident's Council of Economic Advisers, headed 
up by Leon Keyserling. 

Mr. Truman still regards Keyserling as a 
truly hotshot financial wizard, though some 
eminent nonpolitical economists have been 
mean enough to point out that the Keyser- 
ling distinction, before Leon sold himself to 
Harry, rested heavily on his authorship of 
“a second-prize essay on postwar economic 
policy in a promotion contest run by a brew- 
ing company.” 

But, no matter who supplied yesterday's 
words, the spirit was Truman's own. And 
this time his tax hike demand was for an- 
Other $5,000,000,000. 

For the most part, the address was a stub- 
born repetition of Harry's determination to 
tax and tax and spend even more than his 
collected taxes, until we miseried citizens do 
him ard his job part. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, he 
estimated Federal expenditures at about 
$71,000,000,000, and receipts at about $63,- 
000,000,000—putting Uncle Sam another 
$8,000,000,000 in the red. 

But that’s just the beginning, Harry con- 
fided cheerily. “Even with the additional 
taxes that I am recommending, the deficit 
will remain large.” 

Even so, viewing “the next two hard years,” 
our President urged all taxpayers to feel no 
“faintheartedness or defeatism” or other 
sissy pains. True enough, our per-capita 


spending of dollars left over from taxes “‘de- 
clined about 3 percent from the pre-Korean 
level to the final quarter of 1951.” 
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LESS MONEY FOR SPENDING 


But Harry seemed to think his past taxes 
had little to do with curtailed private buying. 
Real reason for Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doakes’ de- 
creased purchasing the past year or so, he 
insists, is that the Doakeses already have 
bought everything they really want, including 
housing accommodations. That may be news 
to the Doakeses still roosting out in the trailer 
park, but it’s what Harry says. 

For the rest, our Chief Executive reminded 
Congress that the costs of police actions are 
going up daily, so we'd have to anticipate 
those bills. And we'd be foolish, just because 
taxes seemed to be getting a little more pain- 
ful, to object to merry continuation of any 
Fair Deal pet projects for socialized medicine, 
generous grants to voting-age farmers, etc. 
Mr. T. did hint that Congress might just pos- 
sibly be justified in postponing, though never 
abandoning, a few of these ballot-persuaders. 

Harry, though, didn’t give an inch on his 
insistence that no patriotic American should 
question continuance of fine, generous over- 
seas handouts. 

“It would be false economy, after all our 
efforts since World War II to help rebuild 
economic life and maintain political stability 
in war-damaged countries, to reverse the 
process »y weakening the aid program. It 
would not be true economy to spend a dollar 
for the common defense on one side of the 
Atlantic, [if] it would contribute more to the 
common defense if spent on the other side 
of the Atlantic.” 


DOLLARS CONTINUE OVERSEAS 


If that Presidential prose means what we 
think it does, Mr. Truman fully intends to 
continue his policy of higher taxing, fancier 
giving and spending, and deadly-dangerous 
deficit financing. At current rates, he con- 
cedes airily, annual Federal expenditures for 
the 1953 fiscal year (ending June 30, 1953) 
will be galloping along at an $85,000,000,000 
clip—or maybe $90,000,000,000. 

There's one excellent remedy for such Tru- 
manitis. That’s passage by this Congress of 
the tough, realistic resolution recently offered 
up by Representative Freperic R. CoupDERT, JR., 
Republican, New York. In essence, it’s a flat 
congressional order that Uncle Sam shall not 
spend above $71,000,000,000 (our current 
rate) in the year beginning July 1, 1952. 

We hope our lawmakers will start consid- 
eration of that inflation brake, and fast. 


Burning Sweaters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD \\ 


OF NEW JEKSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my rentarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 16, 1952: 


BuRNING SWEATERS 


With all of the useless laws that are passed 
every year, there ought to be some law to 
prohibit the transportation and sale of 
sweaters that go up like an explosion when 
a match is touched to them. But appar- 
ently there is not. 

According to the fire marshal, these in- 
flammable sweaters are beginning to show 
up in the District area in increasing num- 
bers. They sell at wholesale for from $2 to 
$2.50 each and are retailed by street peddlers 
for whatever they can get. But would-be 


buyers had better beware, for the sweaters 
burn like gasoline if exposed to flame. 

Most of the sweaters apparently are man- 
ufactured in New York from a brush rayon 
material which can be fireproofed, but that 
has not been done in the case of the goods 
used for these garments. The New York au- 
thorities, with some success, have been try- 
ing to persuade the manufacturers to stop 
making them. But according to New York 
fire officials they can only persuade, for there 
is no law in that State covering the situa- 
tion. The manufacturers cannot be ar- 
rested, the sweaters cannot be confiscated, 
and their sale cannot be legally halted. 

If that is true, here is a case where there 
really ought to be a law. For it is nothing 
short of criminal to permit such garments 
to be made and sold to an unsuspecting 
public. 


Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS L 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA N\ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to a scholarly article published 
a year ago—January 18, 1951—in the 
Wanderer, St. Paul, Minn. A rereading 
of this article impresses me even more 
than the article did when it was first 
published. 

This article, I am sure, will be of inter- 
est to every American who is realistically 
concerned with the problems of foreign 
affairs and the world situation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following: 


Tue GREAT DEBATE ON AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
Po.ticy—TxHeE Korean War; Alp To Europe; 
Evrore’s SHARE IN DEFENSE PLANS; EISEN- 
HOWER IN EvurRoOPE; Former SENATOR SHIP- 
STEAD’s ANALYSIS OF ROOSEVELT’s POLICIES; 
SHIPSTEAD'’S DIAGNOSIS, PROGNOSIS PROVEN 
CORRECT 


Since the time when President Truman, 
in his sensational news scoop, informed the 
world of the great ‘atomic explosion some- 
where in Russia, it has gradually become 
axiomatic that the tension between East and 
West can be terminated only by war—the 
dreaded third world war with all horrors 
and atrocities of totalitarian weapons and 
methods. 

Fatalistic premises of this kind, which as- 
sume the currents of history to be regulated 
by timetables or time bombs, so to speak, 
are always dangerous. They not only in- 
fluence political, economic, and military de- 
cisions of governments, but also bring about 
a psychological atmosphere of distrust and 
hatred, in which chauvinism and military 
swashbuckling are thriving. If these are 
joined by machinations of unscrupulous 
high finance and greedy big business and 
selfish party politics, then continuous un- 
rest and disastrous catastrophes are inevi- 
table. It was thus that the “hereditary 
enmity” between Germany and France be- 
came a canker in the life of both nations 
and destructive for entire Europe. 

The concept of an East-West conflict, 
which in the mental attitude of nations is 
assuming the deterministic meaning of an 
irresistible destiny, is bound to have effects 
of much greater import than any similar 
tension in history. For this conflict is not 
confined to a few nations and countries but 
extends through continents. A sober and 
realistic examination, however, will come to 
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the conclusion that the conflict, basically, 
is not an artificial fabrication but, similar 
to the age-old struggle between France and 
Germany, the result of historic develop- 
ments. The old Russian Empire was a cre- 
ation of systematic expansion at the expense 
of all neighbor nations, and the continuous 
extension of Russia’s power toward the west 
and the eventual domination of Ewope was 
for centuries one of the chief aims of Muscv-~ 
vite policies. Bolshevism, in spite of its 
alleged ideals in the service of humanity, 
has taken over this old imperialism lock, 
stock, and barrel. Stalinism has incorpo- 
rated the Muscovite lust for power into its 
program of world revolution and, having 
been supported and fattened to a fantastic 
degree by dilettante statesmen of the West, 
now faces, as a two-headed Moloch, the na- 
tions of formerly undisputed leadership. 

It was a calamity for the West that at a 
decisive juncture of history the political 
reconstruction of the world lay in the hands 
of haughty charlatans who, devoid of his- 
torical knowledge, real social sense and 
perspicacity, were juggling the glittering 
balls of effete liberalism and from doctrinaire 
phrases of lodge conventicles playfully pasted 
together houses of cards and air castles. 
That was true even of the negotiations of 
the Paris Peace Conference, which against 
the background of subsequent developments 
no one can read without anger; and is all 
the more true of the new Tower of Babel 
which already in the founding days at San 
Francisco showed unmistakabie signs of mis- 
conceptions and miscalculations and ina- 
voidable collapse. 


HENRIK SHIPSTEAD’S WARNING 


Looking back over the 6 years since the 
great design of Dumbaston Oaks was pre- 
sented to the world, people not entrapped in 
phrases and slogans will often ask how it was 
possible that the builders of the universe 
assembled at the Golden Gate, assumedly the 
elite of international wisdom, evinced so 
little understanding for the demands in- 
volved in the reconstruction of the world 
upon the frightful ruins of the Second World 
War, and that their botch work was approved 
by the people’s representatives in Washing- 
ton where Senator Shipstead of Minnesota 
and Senator LANGER of North Dakota voted 
against the charter in splendid isolation. 

Only a year later, in a speech before the 
Senate on May 15, 1946, Senator Shipstead— 
who soon thereafter was defeated by an 
overwhelming propaganda—was in a posi- 
tion to repeat his warnings, pointing out the 
disappointments in the wake of the illusions 
of 1945. “Today,” he said, “in spite of all 
the confusion that prevails, we are able to 
begin to understand the true nature of the 
postwar world. Around the earth the forces 
of human freedom and totalitarian tyranny 
are locked in mortai struggle. Even the most 
ignorant now know that the four horsemen 
of old—war, famine, pestilence, and death— 
are again charging down the corridors of 
time. It is now clear that the frightful con- 
sequences of our second world armed inter- 
vention in one generation only confirm the 
ancient tragedy that history repeats itself. 

“There are those who seek to hide the 
dreadful consequences of this war by warn- 
ing that the next will destroy civilization. 
What do these men think has already hap- 
pened to the world? The truth is that the 
kind of a world upon which was based the 
whole program of wild-eyed international 
schemes, through which we continue to be 
dragged, is crumbling beneath our feet. 

“That new world required Russian and 
British cooperation in all financial, eco- 
nomic, political, and military problems of the 
postwar era. That new world required the 
independence and sovereign participation in 
international affairs of all those nations 
which have now fallen under the domination 
of Russia. That new world required the 
fulfillment of the promise to both victor and 
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vanquished alike, that they would have equal 
access to the trade and raw materials of the 
whole world. 

“Furthermore, the American people were 
promised three specific instruments with 
which to rebuild that kind of a world, when 
the smoke of battle cleared.” The speaker 
identified these instruments as the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms”; workable peace treaties based on 
decency and justice for all; the United Na- 
tions organization which was to be used 
solely as an instrument for peace to main- 
tain those treaties, and to provide for the 
collective security of mankind. 

THE GREAT BETRAYAL 

But “the majestic principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the ideals of the ‘four free- 
doms’ were repudiated long ago.” As early 
as May 13, 1944, “the late President himself 
permitted Mr. Forrest Davis to make the 
sorrowful admission * * * ‘that we are 
fighting now, as we did in 1917, to prevent 
the mastery of Europe by one aggressive 
power, and that, should Russia * * * 
display tendencies toward world conquest our 
vital interests would again be called into 
account’.” 

“What does this mean?” Senator Ship- 
stead asked. “It means—he said—that the 
late President admitted that America had 
gone into two wars against Germany in one 
generation in a vain attempt to maintain the 
traditional balance of power in Europe. It 
is the tragic irony of history that Russia, 
which started this war in Poland with Hit- 
ler, ended up as our ally with much of the 
war loot of the Axis empires in her posses- 
sion.” 

“So far as peace treaties are concerned,” 
the Senator continued, “after many meet- 
ings of the four big powers who dominate the 
United Nations, the business of treaty making 
has reached a grim deadlock. * * * In- 
stead, the secret commitments forced by 
Stalin upon the United States and Britain 
by his continual threat to make a separate 
peace with the Axis during the war, seem 
destined to become the only treaties we are 
going to get.” Although President Roose- 
velt, on March 1, 1945, said that the Yalta 
conference at which these secret commit- 
ments were finally signed and delivered 
would spell the end of the system of unilat- 
eral action, exclusive alliances, spheres of 
influence, and balances of power, and so 
forth, “these commitments,” Senator Ship- 
stead said, “have already (1946) ushered in 
an age of unadulterated imperial deviltry.” 

The third great instrument for peace and 
reconstruction, the United Nations organiza- 
tion, has thus far (1946) been impotent so 
that even the most ardent among its friends 
are beginning to cry out in alarm against the 
veto power and other means of frustration. 

“As it is now constituted,” Senator Ship- 
stead said, “the Security Council remains 
an instrument of tyranny to maintain and 
enforce the secret commitments which are 
turning Europe und Asie into the breeding 
grounds of the third world war. If the time 
ever comes when the abolition of the veto 
power unlocks the present stalemate in the 
Security Council, America will stil) be con- 
fronted with the sordid, secret agreements 
of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam which formed 
the foundations of the alleged ‘peace she has 
agreed to uphold and to enforce.’ It was 
against this terrifying probability that I 
sought to defend the American people when 
I voted against the Moscow declaration, the 
Connally resolution of November 5, 1943, and 
the United Nations Charter in 1945. On 
each occasion I stated that I refused to sign 
a blank check which was to be filled in secret 
by power politicians at a later date, and re- 
deemed with American blood and treasure.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SECRET DIPLOMACY AT 
TEHRAN, YALTA, AND POTSDAM 

“As it now turns out,” the Senator con- 

tinued, “those blank checks have been filled 


in at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam with com- 
mitments which are a disgrace and an out- 
rage to the Christian conscience and which 
now even threaten our own security. 

At Tehran the late President agreed to 
Russia's demand for the incorporation of 
eastern Europe into the Russian sphere. 
One by one the small nations from the Baltic 
to the Balkans were betrayed into the hands 
of Russian tyranny. * * * 

“At Yalta the late President agreed to the 
Russian occupation of Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, half of Korea, the Kurile 
Isles, and what amounted to the five north- 
ern Provinces of China. 

“The frightful consequence of such politi- 
cal betrayals are not yet apparent to the 
American people. In the first place, in the 
space of 5 years, these betrayals have made 
possible Russian conquests that outrank the 
greatest conquests in history. These con- 
quests have torn the world in two and left 
Russia in control of the greater part of the 
resources of both Europe and Asia * * * 
Russia has erected the iron wall of a slave- 
labor, state-controlled, closed-door trade 
monopoly around the world from Hamburg 
to Hong Kong. 

“These conquests mean that we have been 
parties to the destruction of the whole sys- 
tem of sovereign and independent States 
upon which all our international law of the 
past 400 years has been founded. * * * 

“Without Eastern Europe, Western Europe 
will be forced into the hands of Russia. 
* * * Today (1946) the third world war 
is also in the making in the Orient, where 
Russian-backed Chinese Communists and 
the Nationalist Government of China * * * 
are at each other’s throats. * * * 

“In the heart of this tragic spectacle stands 
America’s eternal monument of shame, the 
Morgenthau plan for the destruction of the 
German-speaking people. By the Potsdam 
Agreement the American people were com- 
mitted to the inhuman policies of mass 
starvation, mass deportation, slave labor, the 
destruction of 25 percent of the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity which is so desperately 
needed for European reconstruction, and to 
the creation of a permanent economic and 
social slum in the heart of Europe. This 
policy has * * * already set the stage 
for the thir’ world warin Europe. * * *” 


AMERICAN ALTERNATIVES TO A THIRD WORLD WAR 


“What, then, remains for America to do? 
Another war would be suicidal folly. To 
continue to prepare for another war, as 
though there were no other means left to 
arrest the present disintegration of interna- 
tional relations, is nothing but the counsel 
of despair.” Instead, Senator Shipstead pro- 
posed: 

“First. America must take back into her 
hands the moral leadership of the world by 
repudiating the secret war-breeding commit- 
ments which already threaten another world 
calamity. 

“Second. The Potsdam decisions and the 
Morgenthau plan must immediately be sup- 
planted by a creative program for the rein- 
corporation of the German-speaking nations 
into the economic and social structure of 
Europe. 

“Third. A peace conference ought imme- 
diately to be called, where those people whose 
destinies are involved are given a full voice 
in the settlements. These treaties must be 
rooted in decency, justice, and magnanimity. 

“Fourth. At that peace conference a cen- 
tral German civilian government must be 
reconstituted, the artificial restrictions of the 
four zones abolished, and an agreement 
reached whereby the occupying armies will 
be withdrawn as soon as possible, not only 
from Germany but from all the alleged lib- 
erated countries, as well as from the occue- 
pied nations around the world. How else 
can any people or nation even begin the 
staggering tasks of rebuilding democratic, 
peace-loving societies? 
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“Fifth, at that peace conference American 
statesmanship must take the lead in reliev- 
ing the oppressed peoples of the earth of the 
crushing burdens of universal conscription 
and a mad rearmament race. If we are ever 
again to know peace, American statesmen 
mist take the lead in bringing about the 
universal abolition of conscription and mul- 
tilateral progressive disarmament. The 
pe ples of the earth can finance either new 
armaments or the tasks of peaceful recon- 
struction. They cannot finance both. 

“To achieve this kind of a world America 
must no longer underwrite the expansion 
of Russian tyranny, nor can we afford to 
underwrite the liability of the British Em- 
pire in the form of the hatreds of the op- 
pressed colonial peoples of the Orient. 

“Such moral leadership America can ex- 
ercise only by demanding the abolition of 
the veto power in the Security Council and 
the removal of every provision for the en- 
forcement of peace in the United Nations 
Charter. This will automatically transform 
the grim military alliance of the Big Three 
into a genuinely democratic international 
organization based on voluntary consulta- 
tion and mutual consent.” 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


To remind of such speeches serves a good 
purpose at thi time when our foreign poli- 
cies are passionately being debated. The 
speech of Senator Shipstead, delivered in 
May 1946, could, with a few minor changes, 
b~ given in the United States Senate today. 
The analysis of the disastrous policies of 
Roosevelt and his successor, who at that 
time had been in office for over a year, has 
been fully confirmed by the events between 
1946 and 1951, and Shipstead’s proposals 
deserve consideration even tod: y, although a 
few of them would be unacceptable to Rus- 
sia which, as Shipstead clearly anticipated, 
has become a dominating world power— 
thanks to the fantastic commitments at the 
secret war conferences. 

We deemed it opportune to reprint Ship- 
stead’s speech of May 15, 1946, also because 
some of the people participating in the de- 
bate initiated by former President Hoover 
take the attitude that we are confronted by 
a new and entirely unforeseen situation. 
That, of course, would exonerrte those who, 
hiding behind party blinkers, kept on in the 
old grooves of Roosevelt bungling while 
throughort the world vast changes and revo- 
lutions took place which now confuse and 
overwhelm us. 

- * = * * 

It is undoubtedly true that Russia is an 
unscrupulous, ruthless and bruital foe. It 
is also true that Russia will have more man- 
power for some time to come. But several 
men high in the councils of the Nation de- 
serve credit for sober statements to the effect 
that the dictators in the Kremlin may be 
assumed to be aware of the vast problems 
of a big war and, remembering the difficulties 
in the war with Hitler, are very likely much 
less intent on risking a great adventure than 
armchair strategists believe. This opinion 
surely is not unfounded. At least theoreti- 
cally, Moscow has no reason to risk a big war 
which would involve the necessity of staking 
its own forces and resources and might spell 
new catastrophes for its economy and even 
the political power of the present regime. 
Moscow has good reason to be satisfied with 
the successes achieved through the efforts 
of its satellites, and, moreover, will for a long 
time be fully occupied with the consolidation 
of its gains. 

THE POTENTIALITIES OF A CLEAR POLICY 

Of course, these arguments do not imply 
that theories alone offer a sufficient basis for 
a sound policy. An inadequately prepared 
country would, sooner or later, succumb to 
Moscow's expansion and world domination 
policies. It is, therefore, imperative for 
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America to be sufficiently armed. It is an- 
other question, however, whether armaments 
should assume astronomical proportions, 
and we agree in principle with Senator Tart 
and others who are willing to go along with a 
strong military program but warn against 
hasty and unbounded plans which would be 
unsound not only economically but also from 
&@ military point of view. 

For the immediate future the debate seems 
to be shaping up to four cardinal points, 
namely, 1, whether we shall continue the 
Korean campaign; 2, whether reinforce- 
ments shall be sent to Europe; 3, whether we 
shall adhere to our original program of fac- 
ing the forces of world revolution on every 
front of aggression, or 4, whether we shall 
build up our strength for the decisive test. 

As far as Korea is concerned, the answer 
seems to depend in the first place on the 
attitude of the United Nations. This 
attitude has recently been one of indecision 
and doubt. At Lake Success, and in the 
world capitals, strong forces are urging a 
compromise with Red China. If such a com- 
promise—or appeasement—becomes a reality, 
if Red China succeeds in shooting itself into 
the U. N. palace and taking its seat among 
the 60 peace-loving nations, the United Na- 
tions, as well as the Korean war, become an 
anomaly. Continuation of the war against 
the Chinese would become senseless unless 
the United States were to decide to continue 
the war on its own account, without or even 
against the U. N., which is out of the ques- 
tion. 

On Saturday Senator Tarr strongly at- 
tacked the idea of a U. N. agreement to dis- 
cuss far-eastern problems with the Chinese 
Communists after a cease-fire in Korea. He 
said: “That * * * % complete appease- 
ment. I would prefer a withdrawal in Korea 
to keep our hands free in Formosa, * * *” 

(The United States rejected outright 
Wednesday a proposal by Communist China 
for a settlement of the Korean crisis on 
Peiping’s terms. The proposal cailed for 
seven-nation negotiations to be held in Red 
China and withdrawal of American forces 
from the area. Secretary of State 
Acheson said in a terse statement that the 
plan is unacceptable to the United States 
Government. He added it doubtless wouid 
be unacceptable to the United Nations gen- 
erally.) 

The decisions In regard to Europe in a 
large measure depend on the attitude of the 
European nations. Former President Hoo- 
ver's demand that the European nations 
demonstrate their own will to defend them- 
selves as well as their desire to receive Amer- 
ican aid, very likely has been helpful in clari- 
fying the situation. It will be necessary, 
however, to await General Eisenhower's re- 
port on the results of his conferences with 
the political and military leaders of the Eu- 
ropean nations. 

As far as the global opposition to the pow- 
ers of communism is concerned, we agree 
with those who counsel prudent restriction 
of our efforts, lest we overtax our military 
and economic strength in advance of the 
final struggle with Russia which, if it ever 
occurs, will pose unparalleled tasks. 

And in each and all of these problems we 
unhesitatingly subscribe to the proposals of 
those who demand a clear definition of the 
vast powers of the Commander in Chief— 
once upon a time we spoke disparagingly of 
war lords—and barriers against totalitarian 
trends. 


EUROPEAN DISCUSSIONS 

General Eisenhower took his post after 
discussions with President Truman. Pre- 
sumably, the general would never have ac- 
cepted if he objected to the administration's 
policy regarding Europe. He certainly knew 
of the President's decision to build up sharp- 
ly American armed strength on the conti- 
nent. He is hardly likely to do less than ex- 


_ approval of that decision if questioned 


y Congress. 

iat ieiediaesatieasesiacetende iste 
how willing the Western Europeans are to 
work and sacrifice for their own defense 
and, in the light of this, how much Ameri- 
can help—including troops—should be sent. 
Last week he moved swiftly from capital to 
capital—Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo, London. The European gov- 
ernments clearly strove to show they won't 
do their part in defense. For example, 
France formaliy placed three divisions under 
General Eisenhower's command and prom- 
ised to raise five new divisions this year. 
But the French also said that their plans de- 
pended on greatly increased shipments of 
material from the United States. 

On Monday, General Eisenhower com- 
pleted the first half of his tour of Western 
Europe's defense ministries, apparently hope- 
ful that he can work out a defense scheme— 
if given time, the Associated Press said. 

At day-long conferences with top defense 
Officials, he heard unpublished details of a 
stepped-up British rearmament program. 
The British last September proposed to in- 
crease their 3-year program to 3,600,000,000 
pounds ($10,080,000,000). They now plan to 
expand that to between four and five billion 
pounds ($11,200,000,000 to $14,000,000,000). 

> . . 7 * 

[NoTe.—Where asterisks appear, portions 

of the article have been omitted.] 





Stuart Symington 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18,1952 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Government has lost the services 
of another great man. 

Stuart Symington has decided to leave 
Government service. It is a great loss, 
not only because he is an able executive, 
a@ man capable of applying the soundest 
of business principles to government ad- 
ministrative functions, but also because 
he is a man who thinks clearly and has 
the ability to face and rationalize the 
grave and perilous issues of this critical 
time in our history. No young man has 
rendered more ed service. 

Never before has this country had 
greater need for men like Stuart Syming- 
ton. His judgment has been vindicated 
time after time on issues of the gravest 
import to this country, issues on which 
his foresight, not shared by others who 
helped to shape this Nation’s policy, 
served as the unheeded warning of errors 
which were to be committed at tremen- 
dous cost. 

Arthur Krock, one of America’s lead- 
ing newspapermen, has made an evalua- 
tion of Stuart Symington in an article 
entitled “Defeats That May Show the 
Way to Victory,” published in a recent 
issue of the New York Times. In that 
appraisal he points to the fact that 
although Symington completed the as- 
signment to which he was appointed by 
the President, he had failed in his larger 
effort, that of coordination of Federal 
policies and methods on the basis of 
grave realities that have brought the free 
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world much nearer to mortal peril than 
the people of the United States have been 
told by their officials. 

This objective is divided by Mr. Krock 
into four parts, the evolvement and co- 
ordination of a foreign policy firm and 
clear enough for the military authorities 
to know what they will require, the co- 
ordination and acceleration of military 
planning; the proper allocation of goods 
and materials between military and 
civilian economies; and the determina- 
tion of a means for keeping the military, 
diplomatic and scietntific units from 
overlapping each other. 

As Mr. Krock has so ably pointed out, 
Stuart Symington has fought hard and 
intelligently for these objectives for 
many years and his reward has been a 
series of rebuffs and circumventions 
which have caused him to despair of fur- 
thering his purpose inside the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Symington is a strong advocate of 
giving America the truth, however 
gloomy the picture may be. He is firmly 
of the belief that the American people 
are an intelligent people and a people 
who not only are willing to face the facts, 
but are capable of swinging into power- 
ful, integrated action to cope with any 
national problem, once that problem has 
been made clear. 

In my judgment, by his insistence upon 
informing all national groups of the real 
situation faced by this Nation, giving 
them a clear and true picture of this 
country’s condition, its potentialities, 
and its weaknesses, Stuart Symington 
is calling for a return to the very funda- 
mental which has accounted for this 
country’s greatness and strength. 

Americans, the farmer in his field, the 
merchant in his store, the banker, the 

school teacher, the minister, the doctor— 
they are not soft nor are they unrealistic 
or selfish. They want the facts. They 
want not only assurance, but proof ab- 
solute of the absence of corruption in 
Government. They want a clear-cut 
foreign policy whose purposes are evident 
and understandable and practical. They 
will accept willingly shortages in mate- 
rials for the civilian economy if they can 
see what is being accomplished by divert- 
ing these materials into other channels. 
If given the facts, the figures, the pro- 
gram, the purpose of that program and 
reasonable assurance that the program 
is working and will work, they will give 
their Government the overwhelming sup- 
port which can be offered by the people 
of no other country. 

Thanks, Stuart, for faithful service to 
America. 
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HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN " 
IN THE secthins oF aunaieanibeaitons 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
endeavored to be diligent in advocating 
the adoption of the balance of the recom- 
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mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
In this effort, I have had constant en- 
couragement from my constituents, and 
I have also welcomed favorable editorial 
comment from the newspapers in my dis- 
trict. As an example of such comment, 
I am including herewith under leave to 
extend my remiarks an editorial from 
the Malden (Mass.) Press of January 3, 
1952: 


ELIMINATING WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Former President Herbert Hoover spoke in 
Boston this past week on behalf of the famed 
Hoover report, which was issued by a com- 
mission which he headed, recommending 
measures to save monéy and eliminate ex- 
travagance in the Federal Government. 
Hoover pointed out that, had the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations been followed, a great 
part of the scandals, particularly in the tax- 
collecting divisions, never would have oc- 
curred. 

Hoover said that the tax collectors were 
mainly selected by political bosses, and cer- 
tainly with their approval. Under the pres- 
ent system, he found obligation to local 
bosses, lack of professional competence, and 
absence of standards of integrity. His com- 
mission recommended instead, that the posts 
of collectors of internal revenue be filled 
through the Civil Service Commission, a bi- 
partisan, semi-judicial body, after a “vigor- 
ous inquiry into the loyalty, character, and 
integrity of applicants.” Then would follow 
an examination to determine competence for 
each special field. 

Not only are Hoover's words concerning 
corruption interesting to all taxpayers of 
both parties, but it is interesting to note that 
the amount of the latest tax increase— 
$5,000,000,000 a year, or some $200 per family 
is exactly the amount which the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations would save. 

We are past the stage when we can con- 
tinue to delay acceptance of this bipartisan 
Hoover Commission report, which has been 
approved by President Trumcn. Some of the 
recommendations have already been put in 
force, but a great many more are still to 
come. We must put our entire Federal Gov- 
ernment on an honest base of integrity and 
reward for ability, rather than political fea- 
sibility. And we must begin immediately to 
control our governmental expenditures so 
that we get our money's worth for every dol- 
lar spent. It’s our money the Government is 
spending—let’s exercise as much control over 
it as we do over our own household budgets 


by enforcing the Hoover report. 


Soviet Embassy Sends Communist Propa- 
ganda Through United States Mails 
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Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received information that the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington has been 
sending an extensive amount of Commu- 
nist propaganda through the United 
States mails. This Red propaganda has 
been particularly noted by members of 
the clergy and educators throughout the 
Nation. 

The Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation has been bombarded with such 
subversive material and recently ap- 


proved a resolution vigorously protesting 
the use of the United States mails by the 
Red propagandists. 

Individuals receiving this material 
from the Soviet Embassy have informed 
me that they did not solicit the material 
nor do they desire to receive it. 

It is a shocking thing that Soviet Rus- 
sia is permitted to use the United States 
mails to carry out an organized cam- 
paign aimed a‘ winning friends for com- 
munism in the United States at the very 
time when American boy are being 
killed and wounded while fighting com- 
munism in Korea. 

When I called this despicable situation 
to the attention of the State Department, 
I received a weak and unacceptable re- 
ply which indicated that State Depart- 
ment officials have no desire to protest 
this action by the Soviet Embassy. 

Assistant Secretary of State Jack Mc- 
Fall declared that the State Department 
does not feel that the circulation of the 
bulletin constitutes a threat to our form 
of government. I thoroughly disagree 
with Mr. McFall. If we are going to ask 
young men to go to Korea and fight and 
die in an effort to stop the spread of com- 
munism, the very least we can ask of our 
Government is to prevent the Soviet 
Union from carrying out these commu- 
nistic activities within the United States 
itself. 

Mr. McFall said that the State De- 
partment magazine Amerika is printed 
by our Government for distribution in 
Russia. The Soviet Union, however, does 
not allow free access to the Russian mails 
in the same way our Government per- 
mits the use of United States mails for 
Red propaganda purposes. If any Amer- 
ican attempted to use the Russian mails 
for anti-Soviet propaganda purposes, he 
would be jailed or shot asa spy. Yet our 
State Department refuses even to pro- 
test this nefarious use of the United 
States mails by the Soviet Union. 

In response to my inquiry, the State 
Department said that there is no law or 
regulation which prohibits a foreign gov- 
ernment such as the Soviet Union from 
propagandizing the American people 
through our mails. I intend to study the 
situation with the possibility of introduc- 
ing legislation to prevent the use of 
United States mails by an unfriendly 
foreign power such as Communist Russia. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
in my remarks a copy of a letter sent to 
one of my constituents by the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. I shall also in- 
clude in my remarks a copy of my letter 
to the State Department protesting this 
action by the Russians and a resolution 
from the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation protesting the bombardment of 
the Los Angeles public school system 
with communistic and subversive propa- 
gandistic material. 

INFORMATION BULLETIN, EMBASSY OF THE 
UNION OF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 20, 1951. 

Dear Sir: We are mailing you a few sample 
copies of the U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin 
for 1951, and will also send you a current 
issue or 80. 

The Information Bulletin is published 
twice monthly by the Embassy of the Union 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics in Washington. 
It regularly sells for 10 cents a copy, $2.40 a 
year, but we will be glad to place your name 
on our complimentary list for a trial period. 
In the Bulletin, you will find articles and 
stories on the life and culture of the many 
Soviet peoples, features on agriculture, in- 
dustry, the arts. The Bulletin regularly re- 
ports on the great movement for a lasting 
peace and also prints official documents of 
the Soviet Government and important 
speeches of Soviet leaders. 

We hope you will find the Bulletin a useful 
tool in your understanding of the multi- 
millioned Soviet people and of the peaceful 
policies of their government. 

Should you have any comment or ques- 
tions, I will be most happy to hear from you 
personally. 

Sincerely, 
Y. Novikov, Editor. 
January 8, 1952. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Secretary: An Episcopal minister 
in my congressional district has brought to 
my attention the fact that he and other 
members of the clergy have been receiving 
material and periodicals from the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. This material has 
not been solicited or requested by the clergy- 
men in question, and they are concerned as 
to why the Soviet Embassy has been using 
the United States mails in an apparent effort 
to influence their attitude toward Russian 
communism. 

I was very surprised to learn of this ac- 
tivity directed by the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington and I wish to express my protest 
of this apparently well-organized Communist 
propaganda activity within the United States. 
I am enclosing a copy of a letter from the 
Soviet Embassy which was received by my 
constituent. 

In calling this matter to your attention, I 
would appreciate your advising me if any 
action can be taken by our Government to 
prevent the use of the United States mails 
by the Soviet Union to dispense Communist 
propaganda within the United States. I 
would further appreciate knowing the posi- 
tion of the Department of State in regard to 
this questionable activity by the Soviets. 

Most sincerely, 
Patrick J. HILLINGs, 
Member of Congress. 


Los ANGELES City Boarp or EpvucarTION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 7, 1952. 
Hon. Patrick J. HILLINGs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: On October 29, 
1951, Superintendent Stoddard, of the Los 
Angeles city schools, presented to the board 
of education a statement in which he di- 
rected the attention of the board to the fact 
that the U. 8. S. R. Information Bulletin was 
being mailed to the libraries and to some of 
our school people without their consent. 
Superintendent Stoddard wrote to the Hon- 
orable Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, under date of 
November 19, 1951. No reply as of this date 
has been received from Postmaster General 
Donaldson. 

Last week a repetition of the same incident 
occurred. Some individuals in libraries re- 
ceived additional copies of Russian propa- 
ganda. 

At the meeting of the board of education, 
held January 3, 1952, President Paul Burke 
introduced a resolution which was unani- 
mously carried. The resolution states: 

“The board of education direct a commu- 
nication to Senators KNOwWLAND and Nixon 
and to our Representatives protesting the 
bombardment of the public-school system 
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with communistic and subversive propa- 
gandistic material; that the elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested to bring 
this matter to the attention of the Congress 
of the United States with the view of teking 
appropriate action to prevent abuse of the 
United States mail; and that our Senators 
and Representatives be informed that a let- 
ter on this subject was written to the Post- 
master General weeks ago, but has not yet 
been acknowledged or answered.” 

The board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles City would 
be grateful to you for any suggested steps 
that you might take to conform with the 
spirit of the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
Bruce A. FINDLEY, 
Associate Superintendent, 
Office of Board Services. 


Success in Turkey 


\O 
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Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Meriden 
(Conn.) Record of January 16 entitled 
“Success in Turkey,” emphasizing the 
great success of the Marshall plan in that 
important country. It is a very timely 
editorial. 


Success In TURKEY 


In the welter of crises and reversals in the 
Middle East, a new hero-country seems to be 
emerging. Iran hovers on the brink of catas- 
trophe, Egypt seethes and steams with 
trouble, French Morocco exhibits all the signs 
of storms blowing up. But Turkey, for no 
immediately apparent reason, is a shining 
example of stability, loyalty to western de- 
mocracy and increasing prosperity. 

Turkey has the largest land army of any 
democratic power in Europe, and competent 
authorities judge it to be tremendously effec- 
tive. Turkish soldiers fighting in Korea have 
been invaluable for their bravery and compe- 
tence. The Turkish Government has changed 
hands, but remains outstandingly friendly to 
the West, and Turkey's reliability has lately 
been recognized with its inclusion in the 
Atlantic Pact. 

The recovery of Turkey from the catastro- 
phe of war was sparked by American dollars, 
and is the outstanding example of the success 
of the Marshall plan when planted in fertile 
soil. During the years of American economic 
help, for instance, the number of tractors in 
Turkey rose from about 2,700 to well over 
20,000. Improvements like these have en- 
abled the Turks to raise their wheat crop har- 
vest so that last year they exported parts of it 
to other countries instead of being forced to 
import grain for their own use. Iron ore, 
chromium, cotton, and all sorts of other 
items are showing similar increases. 

Turkish politics have given the lie to the 
Communist propaganda line that American 
aid favors reactionary forces. The 1950 Tur- 
kish elections put out of power the conserva- 
tive forces of the Peoples’ Republican Party, 
which had ruled for many years, and brought 
in a new group, more rather than less liberal, 
by all accounts. 

Turkey still has a long way to go. Its roads 
and transportation systems are woefully in- 
adequate, and its agriculture is still primitive 
in many respects. It is only part way toward 


becoming a modern, industrial state, and it 
has plenty of problems. But it is on the road, 
and American help has made that way easier 
and faster. Better yet, we seem to have made 
a friend in the process, and to have proved 
that our methods can work if we use the right 
approach, and with the right people. 


State of Washington and National Benefit 
From Reclamation 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, it is my 
pleasure to report another impending 
accomplishment in the field of reclama- 
tion which is of great importance to the 
Nation’s economic stability. The Con- 
gress of the United States deserves great 
credit for its part in making this report 
possible. 

Many of you will recall that last sum- 
mer the Central Valley project, in my 
own home State of California, was 
brought into full integrated operation 
and is presently pouring its billions of 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy into 
the industries, farms, and homes of Cali- 
fornia. The water it has conserved, 
which would otherwise be flowing un- 
used to the sea, is spreading across the 
rich acres of the Central Valley aug- 
menting their production for our coun- 
try. 

This year our neighboring northern 
State of Washington will see the first 
large-scale irrigation on the 1,000,000- 
acre Columbia Basin project. The key 
structure of this project, the Grand 
Coulee Dam, was completed in time to 
do yeoman service in the production of 
power for aluminum and to turn the 
wheels of Pacific Northwest industry 
during the last great war. Since the 
war, using appropriations made by the 
Congress, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has speeded construction work on all 
phases of the Columbia Basin project 
until it now boasts the world’s greatest 
hydroelectric plant and largest pumps. 

The power generated at the dam will 
lift water some 280 feet from Lake Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, which was created by 
the construction of Grand Coulee Dam, 
to an equalizing reservoir which is unique 
in the history of reclamation. One of 
the geologic wonders of past ages, the 
Grand Coulee, has been dammed at both 
ends to create a reservoir from which 
water will be drawn during the irriga- 
tion season to supply the rich lands of 
the Columbia Basin project. 

The supplying of water to this land 
opens great new settlement opportuni- 
ties unequaled since the days of the early 
western land rushes, It will be particu- 
larly beneficial to veterans of World 
War II and the present Korean dispute 
since these veterans will receive priority 
in purchasing of all farm units disposed 
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of by the Federal Government. At the 
same time there will be a great number 
of settlement opportunities for veterans 
and others alike through the sale of indi- 
vidually owned farms. These opportu- 
nities are created as the result of the 
far-sighted policy established by the 
Congress to provide family-size farms on 
the project and to prevent land specula- 
tion or domination by a few large-scale 
owners. Veterans and others interested 
in obtaining further details about the 
settlement opportunities on the Colum- 
bia Basin project are urged to write the 
project headquarters at Ephrata, Wash. 
But the farms to be developed as a re- 
sult of this construction work by the 
Federal Government are only a part of 
the story. History will repeat itself 
again as it has in various parts of the 
West where numerous new communities 
and industries have been established to 
service the farms and process the in- 
creased flow of agricultural productions 
from the irrigated areas. Naturally, 
presently established communities will 
also benefit from this increased activity. 
From this local circle of direct benefits 
there will flow outward an increased de- 
mand for food, clothing, autcmotive and 
farm machinery, and for all ‘ne needs of 
a going population to stimuiate industry 
and commerce in all sections of the coun- 
try. I am informed that last year the 
citizens of Washington purchased at re- 
tail goods and services valued at over 
$1,000 per person. These goods and 
services were drawn from every State in 
the Union. The thousands of people who 
will live on the farms or in the towns 
and cities servicing this newly developed 
national resource will create a new mar- 
ket of tremendous size and importance 
to every individual manufacturer, pack- 
er, processor, or jobber in the entire 
country. 
The State of Washington is sponsoring 
a great celebration at the Columbia 
Basin project from May 22 to June 1 in 
recognition of the start of the irrigation 
operation. A large committee is now or- 
ganized and has promised a celebration 
unequaled in the annals of the West. 
An unusual feature of this celebration 
will be the presentation of a complete 
irrigated farm to the most worthy vet- 
eran who can be located any place in the 
United States. The farm will be trans- 
formed from a sagebrush-covered flat to 
a useful and productive area in one great 
24-hour operation. During this time a 
house will be built and completely fur- 
nished, outbuildings will be erected, and 
the land leveled with a sprinkling system 
in place and crops planted. All of this 
will te accomplished by donations of 
land, labor, and materials by the people 
of the Pacific Northwest and without a 
penny’s cost to the Federal Government. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars is under- 
taking this Nation-wide search for the 
most worthy veteran, and men who have 
seen service in World War II or in 
Korea should get in touch with local 
posts without delay for ¢omplete details. 
The delivery of the first water on a 
large-scale basis on the Columbia Basin 
project is also particularly fitting this 
year because it is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the passage of the Reclama- 
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tion Act of 1902 by the Congress. Recla- 
mation works accomplished by the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with the 
people of the Western States within the 
framework of this act have brought di- 
rect benefits to hundreds of thousands of 
people by lifting the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and population ceilings in this 
important segment of our Nation and 
have enabled the West to make a greater 
contribution to the national welfare and 
economy. 


ESA Administrator Roger L. Putnam 
Pledges Firm and Fair Controls 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us in Massachusetts are proud of the 
man whom President Truman selected 
as administrator of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency, Mr. Roger L. Putnam, 
of Springfield. 

Mr. Putnam, an eminently successful 
manufacturer, is a businessman with a 
heart and a soul and with a deeply in- 
grained sense of public trust and re- 
sponsibility. When he accepted appoint- 
ment to the very difficult job of adminis- 
tering the direct controls over prices, 
wages, salaries, and rents during this 
period of strong inflationary pressures 
arising out of our vast defense program 
it was by no means the first time he had 
answered the call to public service. He 
was mayor of Springfield for three 
terms—the first three-term mayor in 
the city’s history. He served in the 
Navy in both World Wars. After World 
War II he helped to set up the Office of 
Contract Settlement and was for a time 
its director, doing an outstanding job and 
liquidating this agency well ahead of 
schedule. 

Facing up to the difficult governmental 
role in which he now finds himself, Mr. 
Putnam last week, in a speech at the 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in New York City, 
ably described his philosophy on the 
question of the controls and on the place 
they properly have in the stabilization 
and mobilization programs. 

Mr. Putnam made is clear that he in- 
tends to administer these direct controls 
in a firm manner, recognizing the dan- 
gers to our economy and to the American 
free competitive system from worsening 
inflation. At the same time, however, he 
has made clear that he intends these 
programs to operate fairly—fair to all 
segments of the economy. 

This is an excellent talk, Mr. Speaker, 
and, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include here the text of the first public 
address by ESA Administrator Roger L. 
Putnam since taking office December 1: 

In its press release on this convention ses- 
sion today, your association has made a par- 
ticular point of the fact that this is my first 
public address as Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. The demands 


upon Government officiais to make speeches 
being what they are, that should show just 
how new I am in this job. 

I’m glad to be starting on this phase of 
my Official duties at a convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, because 
the members of this association are right on 
the firing line every day in the battle against 
inflation. As retailers dealing directly with 
the consuming public, you recognize the 
need for a stable dollar in a stable economy. 
At the same time, I know you have problems 
raised by stabilization policies, and I want 
to discuss some of them with you. But 
since your association says that it takes par- 
ticular pride in the fact that my first public 
talk is being given at this convention, I be- 
lieve that gives me the privilege of telling 
you about some of my problems before get- 
ting into yours. 

I'm still not sure how I got myself into this 
spot as stabilizer of an American economy 
which does not lend itself at all well to the 
artificial restraints of stabilization controls. 
I was quite content minding a single busi- 
ness up in Massachusetts when I was sud- 
denly asked to begin minding everybody’s 
business—which is what this job callsfor. I 
had a lot of reasons—good reasons, too, I 
thought—for turning down the job; in fact, 
I did turn it down. But when two of my 
sons found out about it, they jumped all 
over me. They said that, regardless of my 
reasons, I had no right to decline a sum- 
mons to serve in government in a time of 
national emergency. A man’s conscience is 
a trying thing sometimes, as all of you know; 
but what you who are fathers also know is 
that when you have your children’s con- 
science working on you, too, it’s irresistible. 
So I bought a hat and went to. Washington 
to stabilize. 

My friends in New England gave me a good 
send-off, telling me what a great guy I was 
and what a swell job I would undoubtedly 
do. I found added courage in the friendly 
comment of an editorial writer in upstate 
New York who wrote that I really had noth- 
ing to worry about because even if I flopped 
on my face in the stabilization job, Spring- 
field is a nice community and would prob- 
ably let me come back home regardless of 
what happened in Washington. 

In any event, now that I have taken on 
the assignment, I have no regrets, at least 
not yet. I believe the job the stabilization 
controls are intended to do is a vitally nec- 
essary one right now. And I believe that the 
better we make those controls work now, the 
sooner we can get rid of them. 

Making them work is not easy—that I 
know. In these 5 weeks I've had that fact 
brought home to me many times. I may not 
have done much talking in office so far, but 
I have done a lot of listening, and I have 
Icarned a good deal more about the problems 
of American business and agriculture and 
labor—and of the consuming public as well— 
in this difficult period of rapid defense build- 
up. I have learned that no one is really 
happy about the stabilization program. I 
have learned, in fact, that everyone regards 
some phase or another of stabilization con- 
trols with active unhappiness. 

Why? Because the controls are all bad— 
all wrong? Ithink not. The answer is quite 
simple: Stabilization interferes with our free- 
dom of action; it restricts our economic sov- 
ereignty, so to speak; and there’s enough of 
the individualist in each of us not to like 
that. 

In sum, we are all wholeheartedly for sta- 
bility, but don’t touch me; or, if you must 
touch me, why aren’t you hitting that fel- 
low harder? Each group in the economy 
feels that it is being asked to do more than 
its rightful share of stabilization sacrificing, 


while, from its viewpoint, everyone else gets. 


away with murder. 
I’m convinced that no matter how well the 
controls are administered, no matter how 
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fairly the regulations may be drawn, each 
group is going to go right on feeling dis- 
criminated against. Sellers will continue to 
regard price ceilings as too low, while buyers 
continue to regard them as too high; em- 
Floyees and their unions will continue to 
condemn wage regulations as too strict, while 
employers—who besiege the Wage Board io 
approve increases for their own workers— 
will no doubt continue to get together in 
their industry organizations to condemn the 
regulations as too lax; landlords will con- 
tinue to believe their rent ceilings too tough, 
while tenants continue to believe they are 
too generous. 

Obviously, these groups can't all be correct 
in their views. Yet that’s the kind of dis- 
agreement we now have and I’m sure we'll 
continue to have it throughout this program, 
not because our people are unpatriotic but 
because they are people—and people, particu- 
larly American people, are built that way. 

The defense emergency has not changed 
our natures, and neither has it changed the 
fundamental nature of our economy. But 
it has required the use of some special, tem- 
porary measures to keep our economy op- 
erating in as normal a fashion as possible 
under very abnormal conditions. It requires 
some special traffic rules. 

In Washington a few weeks ago we had 
what to a New Englander was hardly more 
than a wisp or two of snow. But Washing- 
tonians are still talking about it—about the 
chaos and confusion it caused in that city’s 
usually well-regulated traffic flow. 

Drivers who weren't used to snow condi- 
tions went cruising along for a while in their 
usual driving habits only to find themselves 
suddenly stalled on the first little hill they 
came to. Scores of other cars piled up be- 
hind, stopping all traffic from moving. Driv- 
ers who gunned their motors and spun their 
wheels around like mad trying to get traction 
only succeeded in wearing the rubber off 
their tires. They couldn’t move, and neither 
could anyone else. Truly it was a mess. 

Since then, Washington has been planning 
to require the use of chains or snow tires 
on key thoroughfares during snowstorms in 
order to keep those particular streets clear 
for traffic. But such drastic measures would 
hardly be necessary if all drivers could be 
counted on to adjust their driving habits to 
the special requirements of snowy streets 
and didn’t bring traffic to a standstill. 

It’s the same thing with our economic 
stability in time of defense emergency. When 
aggression suddenly broke out into the open, 
and our chance of preventing world war de- 
pended upon a quick and tremendous build- 
up in our military and productive strength— 
when our very safety depended upon it—the 
emergency created an excessive demand for 
goods and for manpower. Under those cir- 
cumstances, our normal economic driving 
habits had to be changed to adjust to the 
changed conditions of the roadway, or we 
would have stalled our military and produc- 
tion program in a snarl of inflation. 

That meant we had to raise taxes to meet 
the higher costs of defense; it meant we had 
to clamp down on easy credit; it meant we 
had to restrict unlimited wage and salary 
adjustmeats; it meant we had to get people 
to save more. These things help to hold 
down excessive demand. 

On the supply side, it meant we had to 
allocate scarce materials to make sure that 
defense needs would be met and that the 
available materials would be distributed eq- 
uitably through the rest of the economy. 
And it meant that we had to control prices 
and rents. 

All of these anti-inflation measures are 
necessary for safe economic driving in a pe- 
riod of emergency defense build-up. They 
all play a different position on the same team. 
One of the chief contributions of the direct 
controls in this kind of a situation is to 
provide a temporary substitute for the one 
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most important single ingredient of our free- 
enterprise system, and that ingredient is 
normal competition. 

I know you all agree with me that compe- 
tition is the key to the American success 
story. Competition in the retailing trade has 
driven you, as it has driven most industries 
in America, into being constantly more ef- 
ficient. It has made you cost-conscious. 

There is still competition in retailing, and 
lots of it. But in many of our industries, nor- 
mal competition went out the window when 
the defense program came in. The defense 
program created sellers’ markets and thus 
virtually eliminated competition in steel, in 
aluminum, in copper, in lead, in zinc, in 
sulfur, in nearly all of the basic raw mate- 
rials, and in many of the manufactured ar- 
ticles which are vital to America’s industrial 
and military strength. 

We need these things in vast amounts for 
defense. ‘The industries which provide them 
can sell everything they produce. You know 
what happens to any industry which has no 
selling problem. It gets lazy. It gets com- 
placent. Why worry about keeping costs 
down if higher costs can easily be trans- 
lated into higher profits? 

When industry has no incentive to cut 
costs, when it may even have a profit incen- 
tive to let them rise, costs go up and prices 
go up and wages go up and overhead goes up 
and it isn’t long before we've got a jet-pow- 
ered inflationary spiral, leading finally to a 
collapse. 

Could we afford that sort of thing now? 
It would probably mean that America would 
have to limp out of the world-wide struggle 
between freedom and slavery, and give up its 
rearmament and foreign-aid programs in or- 
der to lick its economic wounds here at 
home. That is inconceivable, for without a 
strong America to back it up, the rest of the 
free world would crumble before Commu- 
nist expansionism and aggression, and we 
would be in infinitely greater danger our- 
selves. 

The stakes in this struggle, therefore, are 
fantastically high. Both sides playing for 
keeps. That means we must beat inflation 
decisively if communism is not to beat free- 
dom decisively. To me, that means we must 
hold down our costs. 

Competition normally provides that drive 
to hold down costs, but since the defense 
program virtually eliminates competition in 
many basic areas of the economy, controls 
must temporarily fill that big hole in our 
free-enterprise machinery. 

When industry knows it can’t automati- 
cally pyramid or even pass through its cost 
increases in higher prices but can get a 
price increase only under certain specified 
conditions, it has the same incentive nor- 
mally provided by competition to keep its 
costs down in order to assure its profits. It 
is certainly more inclined to make wage 
stabilization effective than it would be if 
wage increases were automatic passports to 
price increases. 

If the controls are administered properly 
they act as a spur to business, to agriculture 
and to labor to earn their rewards in this 
economy by producing better at less cost. 

Since the controls were thrown on last 
Jaruary, @ good job has been done in stabi- 
lizing, despite grave shortages in many im- 
portant materials and despite a tightening 
manpower supply. In many respects, it’s a 
pretty remarkable job. Some of you may 
find this hard to believe in view of the wide- 
spread misconceptions about the effective- 
ness of price and wage controls. The fact is, 
they have worked—and worked well. The 

ceilings have not been sieves. 





For example, although it’s true that living 
costs have gone up some since Jast February, 
the rate of increase has been far less than 
the averages for the 3 years before Pearl 
Harbor, for the years of the war, or for the 
5 years after the war right down to the out- 
break in Korea, 


Even during the period of 
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World War II controls, living costs rose faster 
on the average than under the present con- 
trol program. 

Now let’s look at wage rates. There again, 
we've had some increases since February, 
but again the rate of increase has been 
moderate. Even with a catch-up formula 
to allow wages to match the increases in 
living costs, the actual rate of wage in- 
creases under our present controls has been 
less than half of what it was before controls 
were imposed—and far less than the averages 
for the periods before, during or after World 
War II. It hasn't even exceeded the rate of 
increase that occurred during the very tight- 
est period of World War II controls. 

I think that’s a pretty significant record. 
I think it’s a surprisingly good record. 

From here on in, it’s up to us to keep the 
structure of price and wage regulations 
sound and effective, so that we can with- 
stand the inflationary pressures ahead. And 
they are ahead. 

Maybe this sounds like a broken record— 
talking about inflationary pressure ahead. 
You've been hearing that all year, yet in 
many of your businesses you haven't really 
seen it or felt it. Everytime any of us in the 
Government says those pressures are getting 
stronger, we are accused of scare talk. 

But what we realize so acutely from seeing 
the figures and the schedules of military 
orders is that the vast appropriations for 
defense are just now beginning to be re- 
fiected in actual expenditures. The rate of 
spending is going up sharply and will con- 
tinue to rise for the next two or more years. 
Personal income and money supply—already 
at record peaks—are still rising. And the 
shortages which everyone anticipated back 
in 1950 when. they rushed into your stores 
to buy everything in sight will actually be 
developing in many lines. Call it scare talk 
if you like, but prudence requires we don't 
close our eyes to facts, and the fact is that 
these pressures are on the way. 

We need a strong stabilization program 
right now and we will need it even more as 
the months go by. I know there's a lot of 
wishful thinking about decontrol, but this 
is not the time to undermine the program. 
We'll have to keep on living with it for a 
while yet. Since we have to have it, it’s up 
to all of us to make it work as effectively 
and as fairly as possible. 

The rules of stabilization have, by now, 
emerged pretty clearly. Within the limits 
set down by the Congress, those rules have 
been worked out carefully over a period of 
time by ESA and its constituent agencies 
with the help of the various groups affected 
by them. Business and agriculture and labor 
know by now what those rules are. They 
have helped to make them. They must live 
under them. z 

We are not going to start bending or break- 
ing those rules to appease every powerful 
economic group which doesn’t like them, be- 
cause if we did we would soon have no 
rules—and no stabilization. And without 
an effective program to stop inflation from 
eating into our economic strength, we 
couldn’t do the job we must do of turning 
out the weapons freedom needs for its sur- 
vival. Obviously, then, it’s the responsibility 
of every segment of the economy to live by 
the rules of stabilization. 

In addition to their responsibilities, how- 
ever, they do have rights—very definite 
ones—and it’s up to us in the stabilization 
program to make sure those rights are re- 
spected. 

Business, for instance, is entitled to fair 
price ceilings which provide the opportunity 
to make fair profits over fair costs. Natu- 
rally, it would like to have more leeway than 
that, but that’s what it’s entitled to and all 
it should get. 

Agriculture is entitled by law to the protec- 
tion of the parity formula which provides the 
opportunity to make fair returns over fair 











costs. Naturally, it would like to have more 
leeway than that, but that’s what it’s entitled 
to and all it should get. 

Labor is entitled to fair wage ceilings 
which allow the opportunity to keep up with 
increases in living costs and share fairly in 
our increasing output. Naturally, it would 
like to have more leeway than that, but that’s 
what it’s entitled to and all it should get. 

The stabilization rules are intended to hold 
the line on prices and wages at about those 
general levels, Each group in turn, however, 
says that’s not quite good enough. Business 
is not happy under the rules, agriculture is 
not happy, labor is not happy. But under 
those rules, business and agriculture and 
labor can live rather well—and they're doing 
it. Undoubtedly, many groups in the econo- 
my think they could do better for themselves 
without the restraints and restrictions of the 
controls program, but even if they are right 
on that, it would only be for a very short 
time. In this period of urgent danger, a 
knock-down, drag-out fight among ourselves 
for a bigger slice of the pie, would hurt so 
much there wouldn't be much pie left for 
any of us. 

The main issue we face as a people right 
now is not whether we individually can live 
better day by day every day, but rather 
whether freedom can live at all. 

And on that issue, I'm convinced there's 
no real disagreement among real Americans. 
When the chips are down and the people of 
this country know it, they do what is right— 
and do it willingly. We'll have recurring 
dramatic problems in the ctabilization pro- 
gram from time to time—just as we're hav- 
ing one right now in the steel situation— 
but I have enough faith in the patriotism 
and realism and understanding of our peo- 
ple to believe we can and will solve these 
problems in reasonable fashion, after lots 
of fuss and belligerence no doubt, but end- 
ing up with a handshake on the result. 

In sircssing the fact that the structure of 
our controls has by now become outlined, I 
don’t ant to ‘mply that the rules are rigidly 
and unalterably fixed. We must watch the 
regulations and the policies of stabilization 
carefully and continually to make sure they 
fit the needs of the economy. They will be 
changed when the need arises, but I don't 
intend to see them changed frivolously. The 
rules must be fair, of course—I would in- 
sist on that even if the law didn’t require 
it. But in addition to being fair, I want 
those rules to be firm—firm enough to stim- 
ulate business, for instance, to hack at costs 
and whittle them down in order to earn its 
profits in the same way it has to do normally, 
when competition is the spur. 

Otherwise, the psychology of the auto- 
matic pass-through and the cost-plus takes 
over and inflation inevitably follows. Auto- 
matic pass-through policies and cost-plus 
pricing in many segments of our economy 
are enemies of the kind of free-enterprise 
system we have built and must preserve in 
this country. Our foreign economic mis- 
sions are striving hard to get European busi- 
nessmen to modify or eliminate these poli- 
cies where they are outmoded for they mean 
less production, lower living standards, and 
constant inflation danger. If they are no 
good in Europe, where they've been in ex- 
istence for generations, they are certainly no 
good here. 

Criticizing and condemning the cost-plus- 
percentage system before an important group 
of America’s retailers may be a form of heresy 
on my part—or at least impoliteness—but I 
certainly don’t mean it that way. I realize, of 
course, that retailers generally establish their 
initial asking prices on a percentage mark-up 
principle. So far, this customary method of 
pricing has generally been followed in price 
control policies applying to your businesses, 
and it has been written into your regulations. 
This has been sound and practicable, because 
of the continued competition in your indus- 
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tries and because the costs of the goods 
you sell have been relatively stable since 
controls were imposed. But if market condi- 
tions change—and they probably will—and 
the stabilization problem becomes harder to 
manage, the pyramiding of increased costs 
percentagewise in all cases—regardless of its 
effect on the over-all stabilization picture— 
would hurt us all. Nevertheless, the Herlong 
amendment, as you know, freezes the cost- 
plus-percentage system in effect regardless 
of circumstances—that’s what makes the 
amendment so objectionable. Believe me, if 
the Government were still following its ex- 
travagant World War I policy of placing de- 
fense contracts on the cost-plus-percentage 
basis, I'm sure you'd be bitterly opposed to it. 

Along the same lines, we have been given a 
taste of the pass-through principle for manu- 
facturers and processors under the so-called 
Capehart amendment. It’s the law now, and 
as long as it’s the law it must be administered 
as the law intends. But I don't believe in the 
automatic pass-through and never have. I 
do believe, however, in effective safeguards to 
assure fair and equitable ceilings in all cases. 
I'm not completely satisfied by any means 
with our existing standards on this matter, 
but frankly I haven't yet found any better 
ones. I'm open to suggestions. And I mean 
that sincerely. 

At the same time, however, I repeat that 
the main emphasis of price control must be 
directed fundamentally and continually at 
encouraging business to police its costs ener- 
getically and hold them down. 

In your industry, competition has been 
supplying that incentive this past year even 
to a greater degree in some instances than 
has the price control program. Your situa- 
tion has been an anomalous one—high sales 
volume and much lower revenues. There are 
a number of other industries in a similar sit- 
uation as a result of the sudden drop in scare 
buying, heavy inventories accumulated before 
controls as a hedge against higher prices, the 
failure of expected shortages to materialize, 
and increased taxes and costs of doing busi- 
ness. 

The convulsive readjustment we’ve gone 
through in this year to get our economy into 
whack again after the excesses of our infla- 
tion spree of last year has given us something 
of an economic hangover, so to speak, and 
it has hit the retailing trade hard. But it has 
been a good thing for the country as a whole. 
Over the long pull, you will look back on it 
as a good thing for you, too. That’s prob- 
ably cold comfort now, of course, when your 
balance sheets for 1951 show declining—and 
sometimes disappearing—profits. 

Yet, even in this difficult period of re- 
adjustment, we should be thankful that we 
can still plan our mobilization program in 
such a way as to permit a continued high 
level of production of consumer goods and 
that the outlook for economic activity in 
19% is good. Another thing we can be thank- 
ful for is that we are now set up to prevent 
any more of those stampedes such as we were 
going through exactly a year ago. From your 
own experience you can see that it’s a whole 
lot better to prevent those stampedes than 
to try to pick up the pieces after the damage 
has been done. 

I want to assure you that we in ESA are 
aware of the problems you and several other 
similarly situated industry groups have had 
to face. I know that the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization is prepared to work with you in 
developing adjustments to our regulations 
which could help you without hurting sta- 
bilization. Frankly, however, as you well 
know, your main reliance must continue to 
be in your own ingenuity, and in your abil- 
ity to merchandise. I think the people of 
this country recognize the good merchandis- 
ing job you've been doing—but when they’ve 
come to expect that kind of competitive 


imagination and resourcefulness from your 
industry. 

While I have this opportunity, I want you 
to know that we in ESA appreciate the way 
the members of this association have sup- 
ported the stabilization objectives in your 
advertising and in your consumer relations. 
Probably no business group in America does 
a@ more effective job of alerting the public 
to the perils of inflation and the need for 
keeping it in check. 

I know this has been a trying time for you. 
It’s been a trying time for everyone, for busi- 
ness, for agriculture, for labor, and particu- 
larly for those Americans on fixed incomes, 
We could all say we've made some sacri- 
fices in the national interest. On the other 
hand, a lot of Americans have made sacri- 
fices which really are sacrifices. And if we 
can manage to do the things we have set out 
as a people to do in these next 2 years, we 
will have accomplished one of the great 
miracles of history. We will have united the 
free world into an effective force to stop 
world war before it can get started. That's 
never been done before. 

If we can manage all this, we will be en- 
titled to look back on this trying period of 
controls and interferences and annoyances— 
and high taxes, too—and see it as one of the 
noblest periods in a great history of a great 
people. Looking back on that kind of an 
achievement, I don’t think we'll have much, 
really, to complain about. With the strength 
which comes from our faith in Divine justice, 
we will, I am sure, persevere and prevail in 
our struggle for a decent world. 
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Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, in my 
travels around this congressional district, 
I am often asked “Are we not better off 
under this Democratic administration?” 
The question is a fair one and deserves 
careful and thoughtful consideration if 
for no other reason than that Mr. Tru- 
man and his powerful propaganda 
machine is making every effort to con- 
vince the people of this country that 
such is the case. 

President Truman in addressing a 
luncheon of Democrats from 11 Western 
States in the gold room of the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco on September 4, 
1951, put the question this way: 

We have operated the Government for the 
benefit of all the people since 1933, and that 
is the reason we are in the condition we are. 
We succeeded in making farmers, laboring 
men, and industry prosperous. The test of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal and all that 
the Democratic Party has done for the coun- 
try since March 4, 1933, lies in the answer to a 
simple question: “Are you better off today 
than you were in the last year of the old 
deal?” I wonder is there anybody here 
who can say “No” to that. I do not believe 
there is. 


The President is making every effort 
to convinc? the people of this Nation 
that they are better off han ever before. 
Let us examine the record. 

The first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, closed in October, has a.thor- 
ized total spending slightly in excess of 
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ninety billion. The President tells us we 
are at peace and yet this is as much 
money as Franklin D. Rocsevelt dished 
out in the biggest spending year of World 
War IIl—that is fiscal 1945. The Presi- 
dent says we are at peace; actually, says 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, we are 
holding the line for peace. True, we 
have had battlefield casualties in Korea 
of 90,000, but we are nt at war says 
President Truman. I think we have a 
right to ask what will our casualties be 
when President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson are ready to admit we are ina 
state of war—and what will be our 
spending? 

More than this the Truman-Acheson 
squanderers proudly declare that they 
are the peace party. Again, let us look 
at the record. 

During the Ic-t 50 years we have had 
five Republican Presidents. Not one of 
them had a battlefield casualty reported 
during his term of office. 

Now let us look at the record of our 
three most recent Democratic Presidents 
in the White House: 

Woodrow Wilson, 334,73’ battle casu- 
alties. 

Franklin D. Rocsevelt, 994,893 casual- 
ties in battle. 

Harry S. Truman, 104,383 battle casu- 
alties to January 16, and he has 11 
months to go in his administration. But 
there is a difference. Presidents Wilson 
and Roos-velt casualties were incurred 
in war. But Truman’s 104,383 battle 
casualties were incurred in peace. Let 
us look at these figures again: 
Republican battle casualties in 50 

years: 

Theodore Roosevelt 

William H. Taft 

Warren G. Harding 

Calvin Coolidge 

Herbert Hoover 
Democratic battle casualties in 35 

years: 

Woodrow Wilson 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Harry S. Truman 


1, 434, 010 


Now, we come back to our original 
question: Are the mothers and fathers 
of our 1,400,000 war casualties better off? 
Would you say that the 3,700 American 
boys who were caught in the Sunday 
morning death trap at Pearl Harbor be 
included? Remember, many of these 
boys died from wounds inflicted by bombs 
made from scrap steel shipped from the 
United States under the Roosevelt for- 
eign-trade policies. Are the blind, in- 
sane, legless, armiless soldiers in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals better off? 

So much for the Truman-Acheson 
party of peace. 

Are you better off economically? 

What of those who hold one hundred 
thirty-six billion in Government bonds? 
Are these bondholders better off? Under 
the Roosevelt-Truman inflation policies 
the purchasing power of these savings 
has been reduced sixty-eight billion, or 
50 percent. 

Some 80,000,000 Americans own life- 
insurance policies. The purchasing 
power of their insurance has been re- 
duced to thirty billion by the same infla- 
tion. Are they better off? 
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Again, there are several million elderly 
people in this country living on pensions 
and annuities in the declining years of 
their life. Are they better off with the 
purchasing power of their pensions cut 
in half? 

In short, the Truman 50-cent dollar 
means confiscation of one-half of every 
veteran's pension, one-half of every old- 
age pension, one-half of every school en- 
dowment, one-half of every benefaction 
given in the past to the support of any 
church or charity. I ask you, Are these 
vital institutions of civilization better off 
under the Truman spendthrifts? 

If you will examine a Treasury report 
you will find an item of $14,000,000,000 
which is the taxes collected during the 
last 19 years from millions of workers 
for the social-security funds. You, of 
course, know that this money was spent 
‘as it was collected and that all we have 
in the Treasury today to represent these 
so-called trust funds is a fine bunch of 
Treasury IO U’s. When the money is 
needed to »ay the pensions the funds will 
have to be collected from you and me, 
either in taxes or in the sale of more 
Government bonds. Are the millions of 
prudent Americans who have been pay- 
ing into these trust funds better off? 

Under the Truman-Roosevelt foreign 
program we have given away more than 
one hundred billion in overseas gifts and 
grants. Does anyone deny that in doing 
so we have not depleted our forests, our 
mines, our precious natural resources? 

Twenty years ago our total Federal 
tax collections were less than $4,000,000,- 
000 a year. This year the total Federal 
taxes runs sixty-two billion. Look at 
your next tax bill and see if you think 
you are better off. 

The national debt is two hundred and 
fifty-seven billion and the per capita 
share is $1,700. This Truman-Roosevelt 
debt amounts to $7,000 for each and 
every one of the 36,000,000 families in 
this country of ours. 

Let us look a little farther in our 
search of the record to determine if we 
are better off. 

In addition to war, debt, taxes, and 
inflation, this administration is respon- 
sible for a shocking corruption of Amer- 
ican life and morals. 

Under this moral breakdown in Wash- 
ington we find that Communists have 
been allowed to infiltrate all through the 
Federal establishment and are destroying 
the very vitals of our American Govern- 
ment. The record shows that these trai- 
tors gave our priceless atomic secrets to 
the spies of the Kremlin. When these 
spies were uncovered in their evil work 
the President told us that it was only a 
red herring. You will remember that 
Secretary Acheson refused to turn his 
back on the convicted Alger Hiss, on the 
other hand he did not hesitate to turn his 
back on Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And 
that is the man that President Truman 
said would be Secretary of State as long 
as he remained in the White House. 
President Truman, by Executive order, 
has sealed in the White House safe the 
personnel records of all those suspected 
of Communist effiliation within the 
Federal Government. The President’s 
iron curtain protects the vital records 
which would enable Congress to expose 


every Commie and every fellow-traveler 
on the Government payroll. Can anyone 
deny that from 1933 on, communism was 
sheltered, protected, coddled, and be- 
friended in New Deal Washington. Can 
anyone deny that shocking national be- 
trayal is shielded from public view by 
secrecy and censorship. 

Unfortunately this moral breakdown is 
not confined to the activities of the Com- 
munists or their sympathizers. Harry 
Vaughan is still in the White House with 
his deep freeze and he is now a major 
general. In spite of the revelations re- 
garding the five percenters, does anyone 
deny that they are not still in Wash- 
ington doing business? The investiga- 
tion of the RFC showed beyond a doubt 
that many of their loans were granted 
because of the influence by those close 
to the White House. Remember the fur 
coat presented to a White House ste- 
nographer, apparently because of the in- 
fluence exerted by her husband in be- 
half of a loan. This country will long 
remember the close tie between big city 
political machines and crime as brought 
to light by the Kefauver committee. 
Senator WILLIAMS deserves great credit 
for his exposure of those faithless em- 
ployees in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. These immoral, if not illegal, 
practices are condoned by those highest 
in authority. I ask you is a country bet- 
ter governed when its citizens lose faith 
in those entrusted with the responsibility 
of service in carrying on its functions? 
Senator Tart has said: 

In a large organization many things may 
happen without the fault of those at the 
head of the Government, but the discour- 
aging thing today is that no one has even 
been dismissed from the Government be- 
cause of these revelations. The immoral, if 
not illegal, practices are condoned by the 
highest authority. 


President Truman, with his usual stub- 
born haughtiness and scorn, passes it off 
hy saying that a small percent of Gov- 
ernment employees are involved, and 
then goes on to say that the critics of 
his administration would have the peo- 
ple believe that all of them are crooks. 
Of course, no such charge has been made, 
but if 1 percent of them are crooked, 
it is oo meny. 

It :s not the honest, hard-working em- 
pioyees who are being indicted; it is the 
head of bureaus, practically every one of 
whom was appotnted by the President, 
and many of them came from the Mis- 
souri crowd. 

Mr. Truman boasts of his loyalty to 
his friends, but remember Tom Pender- 
gast was loyal to his friends and he ended 
his political career in the penitentiary. 
Loyalty is a fine trait, but not when it 
is at the expense of the country. 

Compare President Truman’s state- 
ments and attitude with that of Presi- 
dent Calvin Soolidge on Teapot Dome, 
January 26, 1925: 

If there has been any crime, it must be 
prosecuted. If there has been any property 
of th United States illegally transferred or 
leased, it must be recovered—counsel will be 
instructed to prosecute these cases in the 

is any civil guilt it 
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Every law will be enforced, and every right 
of the people and the Government protected. 


Do you deny that today the shocking 
national betrayal is not shielded from 
public view by secrecy and censorship? 
I ask you again, Are you better gov- 
erned? and thereby better off? 

But this is not the end. I believe that 
the people of this country will rise in 
indignation and revulsion and that the 
time will come when we will be better off. 
Patriotic citizens in their devotion to 
their country will speak again. 

Dan Rep, a friend of mine and a great 
Republican Member of Congress from 
New York State, said in an address before 
the House on October 17 of last year: 

The great heart of America will speak 
again. 

Freedom will not be snuffed out by 5- 
percenters. 

Liberty will never die in a boodled deep 
freeze. 

Pastel coats may warm for a time the 
callous hides of the plunderers and rake-off 
artists, but mink coats will never smother 
the instincts of freedom which live and 
grow in the hearts of 150,000,000 devoted 
Americans—men and women who are pledged 
to support and sustain orderly constitu- 
tional government, and freedom under law. 

The little men of boodle and corruption 
will be swept away like so many broken 
sticks before the tide of a mighty river. 

America has been drugged by fraud, fakery, 
and lies. 

But the spirit of freedom did not die. 

The clarion call to battle will find the 
hosts of freedom moving like an avalanche— 
to sweep away to a well-deserved oblivion the 
traitors, spies, and corruptionists. 

Then, the sunlight of freedom will light 
the fair land again. 


Then, and only then, can we honestly 
say that this great Nation and we, its 
citizens, are better off. 


Reducing the Federal Wasteline \ > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. GOO.WIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Committee for the 
Hoover Report, of which former Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely is chairman and Col. Ed- 
ward A. Sherman executive director, is 
doing a remarkable piece of work in 
alerting the people of Massachusetts to 
the urgent necessity for the adoption of 
the balance of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. As a part of 
this service, Colonel Sherman has been 
conducting a weekly broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEEI in Boston, and during the 
many months since the program was in- 
augurated the broadcast has been receiv- 
ing a constantly increasing number of 
interested listeners. Some of these 
weekly broadcasts have featured inter- 
views with prominent individuals and 
public officials. Probably no one of 
these broadcasts has attracted greater 
attention or more widespread notice 
than the broadcast of December 29, 1951, 
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in which former President Herbert 
Hoover shared the program with Colonel 
Sherman. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including herewith the text 
of the Hoover broadcast: 


REDUCING THE FEDERAL WASTELINE 


Colonel SHERMAN. It is difficult for any 
ordinary citizen to frame an introduction for 
a former President of the United States. 

The great dignity of the office and the 
infinite color of the personality make any 
reasonable words appear presumptuous. 

However, may I venture the thought that 
since our Congress in July 1947, setting aside 
all partisan considerations, unanimously 
voted to create a bipartisan body to undertake 
a management study of our Federal Govern- 
ment, under the inspiration and leadership 
of Herbert Hoover a pattern of thinking and 
of action has been adopted, which has since 
gathered a tremendous momentum—has 
snowballed into a great national movement 
toward a more responsible and responsive 
Government—a pattern and a momentum 
which we hope may in some measure reward 
him with a constant feeling of our loyalty 
to his remarkable devotion to our country 
and its people. 

Now it is our good fortune that Mr. Hoover 
has consented to join us tonight to talk 
for a while about the background of the 
monumental study of government that bears 
his name—about the progress already made 
in adopting this blueprint for better govern- 
ment at a better price. Moreover, he has 
consented to discuss what yet needs to be 
done by you and me—by all citizens, if we 
are to overhaul, repair, and modernize the 
administrative machinery of our Federal 
Government in order to meet the infinite 
demands of the critical days ahead. 

Mr. Hoover, will you first tell us something 
about the significance of your commission? 

Mr. Hoover. Colonel Sherman, the com- 
mission for 2 years exhaustively examined 
the whole gigantic executive branch of the 
Government. We were assisted by 24 task 
forces made up of leading citizens who had 
special knowledge of the agencies assigned 
to them. 

When the report was completed I feared 
it would go into the same pigeon hole to 
die as had been the fate of a dozen other 
such investigations over 40 years. There- 
fore I enlisted Dr. Robert Johnson and other 
friends to form a Nation-wide citizens com- 
mittee for its support and the Massachu- 
setts committee has proved to be one of the 
most distinguished of all our State com- 
mittees. 

Governor Ely and your most admirable di- 
rection gives it one of our most progres- 
sive operations and one that we are proud 
of. We've had for the first time at least a 
partial success in our reforms. There is a 
lot more still to do. The work of the Re- 
organization Committee really proves two 
main points beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
First, there is a constantly increasing amount 
of waste and extravagance in the Federal 
Government, and second this trend can be 
reversed—something can be done about it. 
All the cure calls for is a detailed plan— 
which was spel'ed out by the commission— 
and public insistence on its application. If 
we all follow the principle of saying “I 
won't take ‘no’ for an answer,” then this job 
can be done. 

These reforms could save us money—lots 
of it—over $5,000,000,000 a year. Inflation 
is not the only reason why war is expen- 
sive. This waste represents enough money 
to buy approximately 16,000 modern tanks, 
1,650 heavy bombers. Putting it another 
way, it amounts to around $200 for every 
family in the Nation, and it is being in- 
creased under the rearmament program. 

Only recently Congress increased taxes. 
Perhaps it is a coincidence, but the amount 
of money that would be saved through bet- 
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ter government is almost exactly the same 
as the amount of this latest tax increase. 

Colonel SHERMAN. Speaking of taxes, we 
have certainly heard a lot recently about 
how those particular laws are administered. 
What was the thinking of the Hoover Com- 
mission on the problem of how taxes should 
be collected? Did the commission get into 
that matter? 

Mr. Hoover. Colonel, it certainly did. The 
dangers of corruption in the tax collection 
wasn’t news to the members of the Commis- 
sion. Politics and tax collection are two in- 
soluble substances. The ghost of Louis XVI 
could testify to that, and so could most of the 
Roman Caesars. 

The Commission condemned the present 
method of selecting tax collectors. They are 
mainly selected by local political bosses. 
They are certainly selected with their ap- 
proval. The determination of their fitness is 
pretty much based on their ability to get 
votes or rewards for having done so. The ex- 
posures in Washington are only just getting 
started. Few of them have yet reached the 
indictment stage. Already, however, the 
Commission's recommendations are a hun- 
dred times justified. 

Three things are wrong with the present 
system: First, obligation to the local bosses; 
second, a lack of professional competence; 
and third, an absence of standards of integ- 
rity, and now we find ourselves in a mess. 
Proper tax collecting calls for the highest 
standard of morals. It is always unpleasant 
for the taxpayer to “render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” It is even worse 
when Caesar can’t impose a high standard of 
morals on his own agents. And when gov- 
ernment becomes a Santa Claus, it starts with 
a bad moral foundation for the citizen’s re- 
sponses to taxes. I have no doubt that if our 
Commission's recommendations on collectors 
of internal revenue and on other political 
appointees had been accepted 244 years ago— 
when we made them—these scandals would 
not have occurred. 

We recommended that these posts be filled 
through the Civil Service Commission. That 
is a bipartisan semijudicial body. Its first 
and vigorous inquiry is into the backgrounds 
of loyalty, character, and integrity of appli- 
cants. In this it usually has the assistance 
of the FBI. Then it requires a rigorous exam- 
ination to determine their competence in 
each special field. Thus those appointments 
are made with a background of merit, not on 
ability to get votes or to please some local 
political boss. If such checks had been made, 
we would not be finding so many rotten ap- 
ples in this particular barrel. 

Colonel SHERMAN. Now, Mr. Hoover, this 
sort of scandal has—at least to my way of 
thinking—had one good result. It has led 
to a rising tide of citizen interest in guvern- 
ment. The timeliness and importance of the 
Hoover report has become more and more 
apparent to everyone as the months have 
passed since it was published. 

Will you give us the benefit of some of 
your thinking, Mr. Hoover, on what basis 
should this rising tide of citizen interest and 
participation in government be founded? 

Mr. Hoover. Colonel, we must set our own 
house in order—we must reexamine the 
basic blueprints and those of our Republic— 
we must insist upon the fundamental stand- 
ards of ethics and instill better organization 
in government. ; 

The Commission carried two fundamental 
ideas in all of its reports. It designed good 
organization of th> departments and bu- 
reaus without which even good officials can- 
not eliminate waste and useless expenditure. 
And the Commission insisted that even good 
organization cannot function without integ- 
rity as well as competence in officials. 

What has been exposed in the last year 
is a spread of dishonesty in far more officials 
and more departments of the Government 
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than we have ever known in our history. 
It is not necessarily an indication of the 
decline and fall of our Republic as so many of 
our citizens fear. That, however, like the 
great republics of the past, will be our fate 
unless this evil is stamped out to the very 
last official concerned who is involved. 

It is not Just common honesty that we 
require in government. It is an integrity 
lifted to the level of sacred honor. For it 
is only in an Official life at that level that 
the moral stature of the Nation can be sus- 
tained and representative government en- 
dure. 

Here in America today it is possible to 
preserve the world’s greatest sanctuary of 
freedom. And in such a sanctuary there 
can be preserved the world’s greatest reserve 
of moral and economic strength. We must 
treasure it and safeguard it—we must do 
it—we cannot fail. 

Colonel SHERMAN. Thank you, Mr. Hoover, 
for your views on some of the problems that 
face us as we wage war on waste and irre- 
sponsibility and corruption in government. 

May I recall your phrase—‘“the last sanc- 
tuary of freedom’’—you used that once be- 
fore in one of your speeches when you said, 
“Here in America today is the only remain- 
ing sanctuary of freedom, the last oasis of 
civilization and the last reserve of moral 
and economic strength.” 

Now, possibly you will agree, Mr. Hoover, 
that the brightest spot on our horizon today 
is the growing realization by so many citi- 
zens that we must travel the hard road back 
to where we belong. Also is the ever-in- 
creasing realization that freedom cannot 
just be taken for granted—it is a right—a 
condition of existence which must be won 
anew each day. Freedom has a price and 
the price tag in 1952 will be just as it always 
has been—eternal vigilance. 

In these days when democracy stands 
nearly alone in the world there is no room 
for complacency, indifference, and apathy 
toward government. Now as never before 
we need the active militant participation of 
every citizen in the process of government. 

Let’s make 1952 the year of decision—the 
year in which we the American people de- 
cide to control government before it con- 
trols us, 


A Bill To Rescind and Revoke Member- 
ship of the United States in the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
Thereof, and for Other Purposes 


/ 
/ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 1 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing bill and comment. 

Since the introduction of my bill— 
H. R. 5080—on August 8, 1951, to with- 
draw from the United Nations, I have re- 
ceived requests for more than 100,C09 
copies, as well as requests for some 250,- 
000 copies of reprints from the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp relating to this bill. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I might mention that more than 99 per- 
cent of all letters received by me on this 
subject are in favor of getting out of the 
United Nations and all the specialized 
agencies thereof, particularly UNESCO, 
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Copy of the bill follows: 


[82d Cong., Ist sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, August 8, 1951, Mr. Woop of 
Idaho introduced the following bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs] 

H. R. 5080 

A bill to rescind and revoke membership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies thereof, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
effective date of this act, the ratification by 
th> Senate of the United States on July 28, 
1945, of the United Nations Charter, making 
the United States a member of the United 
Nations, be, and said ratification hereby is, 
rescinded, revoked, and held for naught; 
and all acts and parts of acts designed and 
intended to perfect and carry out such mem- 
bership of the United States in the United 
Nations are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the effective 
date of this act all acts and parts of acts de- 
signed and intended to make the United 
States a member of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, or any of them, are 
hereby repealed; and all executive agree- 
ments, international undertakings, and un- 
derstandings, however characterized and 
named, designed and intended to make the 
United States a member of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are hereby 
rescinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the effective 
date of this act any and all appropriations 
for defraying the cost of the membership of 
the United States in the United Nations or in 
the specialized agencies thereof are hereby 
rescinded and revoked; and any unexpended 
balances of any such appropriations shall be 
covered into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act of December 29, 1945 
(59 Stat. 669; title 22, secs. 288 to 288f 
U.S. C.), be and it is repealed; and any and 
all Executive orders extending and granting 
immunities, benefits, and privileges under 
said act of December 29, 1945, are hereby re- 
scinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “Inter- 
National Organization Rescission Act.” 





\\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 


An Outmoded Program 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
constantly becoming more abundantly 
evident that we must begin to be more 
hard-bvuiled in the use of the taxpayers’ 
money in foreign fields. A recent edi- 
torial from the Malden (Mass.) Evening 
News states the case so plainly and point- 
edly that I am including it herewith 
under leave to extend these remarks: 

AN OUTMODED PROGRAM 

That the Marshall plan is now outmoded 
is clearly evident in export-import statistics, 
In July foreign imports to the United States 
totaled $711,000,000 and exports, including 
gifts, stood at $727,000,000. In August im- 
ports exceeded exports. This country’s bale 
ance of trade, the so-called dollar gap, is gone, 
Dollars are flowing out of this country faster 
than they are coming in. The United States 


gold stock, for years almost a world monopoly, 
is shrinking. 


Uncle Sam has been giving 








away this country’s goods through the Mar- 
shall program, providing other countries with 
sufficient dollars to buy what the United 
States produces in excess of domestic de- 
mand. That may have been a vital part of 
world rehabilitation at the time and of aid 
in strengthening Europe against communism, 
but the excuse for it has vanished. This will 
not be admitted in Europe, still avid for 
American dollars, but the fact remains that 
by the yardstick of trade some of the Euro- 
pean countries are more solvent than the 
United States. To rearm this country and 
the Western World is a tremendously costly 
undertaking, and there is no logic in making 
gifts to nations that no longer need the 
money. Having brought foreign trade into 
balance, Washington should take the export 
subsidies out of the equation and apply them 
to this country’s preparedness. There is no 
reason now why Europe should not put forth 


more effort in preparing against Communist 
aggression. 





Editorial Support for Investigation of 
Department of Justice A 
canes \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRZSENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, next 
week the Committee on the Judiciary 
will consider a resolution providing for 
a complete investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the office of the At- 
torney General. It is my hope that the 
committee will agree to conduct this 
investigation. 

I have urged that this proposed in- 
vestigation include an inquiry into the 
conduct of Federal grand juries as a re- 
sult of information which has been 
called to my attention relative to grand 
jury operation in San Francisco. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
point several newspaper editorials which 
point up the need for such an inquiry. 
The editorials follow: 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram of December 12, 1951] 


Nrixon’s Brit Gives GRAND JuRIES NEEDED 
Powers To Expose GRAFT 


New evidence is being uncovered almost 
daily in the case of the people against cor- 
ruption of the Truman administration. 
Latest disclosures add new grounds for belief 
that the administration is using every in- 
fluence at its command to prevent the full 
extent of fraud and malfeasance in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau from becoming pub- 
lic knowledge. Both the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal judiciary are now 
alleged to have exerted their authority to 
halt a Federal grand jury's investigation of 
the bureau’s San Francisco office. 

According to Representative Patrick J. 
Hiuuincs, of Arcadia, a Justice Department 
agent was sent from Washington to intimi- 
date two Federal employees in San Francisco. 
One of the men singled out for blame and 
warning was Assistant United States Attor- 
ney Charles O’Gara, whose dismissal had al- 
ready been recommended by his immediate 
superior, United States Attorney Chauncey 
Tramutolo. O’Gara’s offense was that he 
helped expose grafting officials in the Reve- 
nue Bureau. 

Representative H1iti1ncs has also called for 
investigation of reported interference by San 
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Francisco Federal judges in the same graft 
exposé. One jurist summarily dismissed a 
grand jury which wanted to continue its tax 
inquiry. Another ruled that a later jury 
could not investigate unless authorized to do 
so by Attorney Tramutolo. A third held that 
the jury had no right to criticize the revenue 
bureau, adding that criticism is “not in the 
province of a Federal grand jury.” HIL.incs 
has hinted at possible impeachment if in- 
quiry into the judges’ conduct should war- 
rant it. 

A broader remedy is proposed by Senator 
RicHarp M. Nrxon in a bill which would give 
Federal grand juries more independence than 
they now enjoy. The measure would author- 
ize grand juries to make investigations be- 
yond matters presented by the district at- 
torney when 12 of the 23 members vote to do 
so. It also would restrict Federal judges in 
the discharge of grand juries making inde- 
pendent investigations. By vote of 12 or 
more members, a jury could prevent its own 
discharge until it finished its inquiry. 

The Nixon bill may require some special 
safeguards. A grand jury is a secret inquisi- 
torial body which, in moments of partisan or 
emotional stress, could take on overtones of 
tyranny. But such bodies obviously must 
have the power to expose corruption wherever 
they find it. And when graft permeates the 
heart of the tax-collecting machinery, they 
must be able to resist every kind of legal and 
extra-legal pressure from above. How else 
are culprits to be punished and sound gov- 
ernment restored? 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times of 
December 13, 1951] 


HILLINGS’ CHARGES 


The charges of Representative HILLINGs, 
Republican, California, that the Department 
of Justice is attempting to intimidate Charles 
O'Gara, assistant United States attorney at 
San Francisco, deserve a full investigation. 
Regardless of whatever may be the deficien- 
cies of O’Gara (the United States attorney at 
San Francisco, Chauncey Tramutolo, has rec- 
ommended his dismissal on charges), there is 
no doubt the man was responsible for uncov- 
ering grave irregularities in the internal 
revenue office. 

Charges against O'Gara include presenting 
an indictment without authority from the 
United States attorney and appearing before 
the grand jury without authorization. These, 
if true, would appear to make him technically 
insubordinate; but if he acted in the inter- 
ests of justice the offense could only be tech- 
nical, and indeed his zeal might be praise- 
worthy. 

HILLINGs says that over the week end 
O'Gara was visited by a representative of the 
FBI and confronted with a list of 22 allega- 
tions, presumably additional to the charges 
already filed. The intimation of the Con- 
gressman is that this was done for the pur- 
pose of discouraging any Federal employees 
from cooperating with graft probers, and if 
so it is certainly a reprehensible act on the 
part of the Justice Department. 


Only a full investigation can develop the 
facts. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner of 
December 16, 1951] 


LIBERATING THE GRAND JURY 


Manacled by Government regulations that 
prevent free inquiry on its own initiative for 
the public welfare, the Federal grand-jury 
system now has hopes of regaining its orig- 
inal freedom of action. 

California’s Senator Ricwarp M. Nixon and 
Representative Patrick J. HILLINGS, spurred 
by official blocking of the Federal grand jury 
when it tried to dig into the San Francisco 
income-tax scandals, have introduced bills 
designed to free the Federal jurors from bu- 
reaucratic control. 





The measures proposed authorize Federal 
grand juries to employ their own attorneys 
and investigators. This would knock out 
the rule that they can hear evidence only 
when presented by the Attorney General, his 
subordinates, or the Federal courts. 

Under the present rules of criminal pro- 
cedure, the grand jury may thus act only on 
matters the Government chooses to present. 

It may not investigate, inquire, or report 
on i*s.own volition. 

It has no power to criticize the executive 
branch. 

It has become, in effect, a branch of party 
government and lost its traditional task of 
acting for the people through its own knowl- 
edge and observation. 

This was shown with dramatic emphasis 
in San Francisco, where the income-tax scan- 
dals broke out, later to widen into a national 
probe of corruption in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

United States Judge Murphy summarily 
dismissed the grand jury there when it 
heard evidence presented by an assistant 
United States attorney without the sanction 
of the courts or the Attorney General. 

The jurors were told they had no power to 
do so. The attorney was reprimanded and 
relieved of jury duty. 

“I realized then,” said Senator Nixon, “that 
the law was deficient as it now stands. It 
would be futile to say that Federal grand 
juries can make an independent inquiry 
without giving them the tools to work with.” 

It should not be possible for the Govern- 
ment, if one of its branches is under fire, to 
otstruct the legitimate inquiry of grand 
juries. 

The Nixon and Hillings bills seek to tear 
off these gags and blinders. 

This is an urgent necessity if grand juries 
are to be a chief instrument of democratic 
justice and not merely a convenient tool of 
bureaucracy. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Call-Bulle- 
tin of December 26, 1951] 


SUGGESTION TO THE FEDERAL BENCH 


Te aura of politics, if not the odor, sur- 
rounds discussions of the tax-fraud prosecu- 
tions arising from the charges by the United 
States grand jury here. 

This is the natural result of the constant 
and at times frenzied efforts of the political 
machine to head off, or at least hamper, the 
investigation and prevent indictments. 

Activities became so notorious as to cause 
@ vast amount of comment and genuine con- 
cern everywhere. 

Even the Department of Justice took note 
of them. The United States district attor- 
ney for this area was asked to step aside for 
&@ special prosecutor from the office of the 
Attorney General in Washington, D. C. 

No suspicion and no criticism of the dis- 
trict attorney was mentioned or implied in 
this action by the legal department of the 
Federal Government. 

The purpose was to take ‘he whole matter 
out of reach of local connotations. In fact, 
it removed the district attorney from an em- 
barrassing position. For no matter how dili- 
gently he prosecuted the case, the oppor- 
tunity could present itself for the intima- 
tion that he might have done more. : 

It was a gesture in the right direction. 

Now, would it not further tend to dispel 
political clouds if the San Francisco Federal 
judges should unite in inviting an outside 

jurist to preside over the tax prosecutions? 

No implications of any lack of integrity, 
morality, or ability could in any way be 
attached. In fact, it would prove that the 


only feeling or consideration present was a 
profound interest in reaching the ends of 
justice in a completely unclouded atmos- 
phere. 

It would, in truth, be a favor to the judges 
themselves. 
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And it is offered as a suggestion worthy 
of the thoughtful attention of the jurists 
affected. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) News of 
January 12, 1952] 
His ANGER Curtis Up 

About a month ago, President Truman 
Was very angry about the scandals in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and the Justice 
Department. He said so himself. 

He had just fired T. Lamar Caudle, the 
Justice Department lawyer who dealt in air- 
planes, fur coats and influence ,eddlers on 
the side. And he had come hurrying home 
from his Key West vacation in high dudgeon. 
He told reporters if they would just have a 
little patience he'd clean up, he would. 

Mr. Truman was going to have a cleanup 
commission. And, he made plain, nobody 
who had done wrong would be spared. 

So he offered the cleanup job to several 


men. None took it. Not on Mr. Truman's 
terms. 

But now the cleanup is about to get 
started. 


The man who will head it is Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath. 

This is the man who said “not one” lawyer 
working for the Government would be found 
derelict in his duty. He said this just as a 
series of lawyers working for the Govern- 
ment were resigning or getting fired for 
derelictions of duty. 

This is the Attorney General who gave Mr. 
Caudle permission to accept a $5,000 fee on 
the sale of an airplane to a man involved in 
a tax fraud case. Mr. McGrath also knew 
Caudle was suspected of leaking information 
about another tax fraud case, and did noth- 
ing about it. 

Even after Caudle had been exposed and 
fired, Mr. McGrath testified to his fondness 
for his former aide, in effect defending him 
because he “has a great heart.” 

Only a few days ago Mr. Truman wouldn't 
even answer a question as to whether Mr. 
McGrath would leave his job. Now he ap- 
points him to head a “cleanup” of one of 
the worst scandals ever to hit any adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Truman has a reputation for being 
short-tempered. In this case, emphasis is 
on the short. 





Let’s Be Old-Fashioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been impressed, I believe, with 
the unanimity with which our people 
have deluged us with communications 
making it plain that they will insist that 
the administration of our Government 
affairs be speedily placed once mor? on 
the basis of honesty and integrity. Also 
we note that newspaper comment has 
been uniformly eloquent along the same 
line. As one example thereof, I am in- 
cluding with these remarks under leave 
to extend, the following editorial re- 
cently published in the Somerville 
(Mass.) Journal. 

Let’s Be OLD-FASHIONED 


It was a Democratic President, Grover 
Cleveland, who proclaimed that “public of- 
fice is a public trust.” 


18 
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The recurring disclosures of irregularities, 
influence peddling, and various unsavory 
practices in the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and other Government departments have 
come as a profound shock to every thought- 
ful American. Like termites in a house, 
these evils gnaw away at the very founda- 
tions of the Nation. 

This is not just a matter of bribes and 
other clearly illegal acts. The law can deal 
with them. But there are certain border- 
line practices which are beyond the reach 
of the law, and which lie within the realm 
of human conscience. In the recent investi- 
gation, men of great political power, who 
used that power to influence the policies of 
Government bureaus, said that they violated 
no law. That may be true, but they did 
something as bad or worse—they violated 
every concept of decency, morality, and 
honor in government. 

This is not a partisan matter. The 
American people, all people regardless of 
party affiliation, must make it unmistakably 
plain that, in the conduct of their govern- 
ment, they demand old-fashioned decency, 
old-fashioned honesty, and old-fashioned 
morality. 








Farmer Frank Hoxie, Jr., Shenandoah, 


lowa | q 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA IN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
great men live and toil on the Soil of 
America. Frank Hoxie, Jr., farmer of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, is one of the out- 
standing farmer-statesmen of this day. 
I was happy to learn of the fine recog- 
nition of his work by those who know 
him well. His good work will live on 
and on. His name will go down in his- 
tory as a tireless conservator of the good 
earth by which we will all survive or 
perish. 

[From the Shenandoah (Iowa) Evening 

Sentinel of January 7, 1952] 


ALONG THE BANKS OF THE NISHNA 
(By W. D. Archie) 


Cur Saturday story regarding the presen- 
tation of the Skelly award to Frank Hoxie, 
Jr., made one feel that about all the nice 
things one could say about a man had been 
said at the breakfast. I am sure it was an 
easy job as they had such a nice man as a 
subject. It is easy to write or talk about 
folks who are deserving. Frank certainly 
earned these plaudits for community service 
and excellent farming. 

Perhaps Don Welty came as near express-. 
ing my thoughts about Frink. He was 
quoted as saying he thought his community 
service rated higher than his farming. This 
is probably true. One can be a good farmer 
and hardly leave the place except on busi- 
ness. He can establish all the latest soil 
practices, plant his crops in rotation and 
follow all the latest bulletins, thus getting 
to the top as a farmer, but it would not mean 
he had to take any interest in other things 
besides his farm. This does not make a 
great farmer any more than it makes a great 
businessman. Thus it was, and is, in his 
desire to be of assistance to his fellow men 
that Frank rises above the common run of 
people. 
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He is a quiet man who illustrates the say- 
ing that “still waters often run deep.” 
Frank is a local Farm Bureau leader, but his 
work has never been strictly local. He has 
had a great influence on State farm policies 
and these in turn have probably influenced 
national legislation. It is hardly known 
here at home that Frank spent many long 
days and nights working with a State 
committee trying to improve on the present 
farm program. He worked with a committee 
that was chosen to work out a program for 
the Republican Party and if this party would 
come into power at some future date his 
planning might be the basis for future farm 
legislation. 

Frank is a serious man with a full under- 
standing of his duties as a citizen. He has 
a desire to leave this world a better place than 
when he came into it, and thus shirks no job 
given to him, nor does he ask credit for the 
work he has done. This is the sign of great- 
ness, and thus he had so many ready and 
willing to speak kindly of him at such a 
meeting. 

Probably even the speakers of the day did 
not know they were not praising a farmer, 
but a diplomat and statesman of the farm 
country. His coworkers among the Farm 
Bureau have learned he could be trusted in 
small things, and now they trust him with 
big things. 

His son Maurice, and my son David, have 
been friends since high-school days. It was 
then I came to take a greater interest in 
Frank and his family, as parents are apt to 
do. It has been a personal pleasure just to 
watch his rapid strides in big jobs. A man 
of the soil, yet a man of the conference 
tables; a man who understands a complicated 
corn picking machine and also the complica- 
tion of a legislative body; a man with a great 
love for his home and family and just as 
great a love for justice and right. 

Yes, Don; I vote for his community work, 
but also would add the State and the Na- 
tion, for his community extends far beyond 
what most of us picture it. 





Not Up to Specifications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS )\ 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert an editorial published in the 
Christian Science Monitor for Tuesday, 
January 15, 1952, 


Not Up To SPECIFICATIONS 


Any cleanup of misconduct in office with- 
in the Federal Government has had to meet 
at least three specifications or else fall short 
of the mark. The Presidetit’s decision to 
place the job in the hands of Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath is unsatisfactory on 
all three counts. 

The first and intrinsically most impor- 
tant specification is that betrayers of public 
trust be brought to justice. It is not impos- 
sible that Mr. McGrath should accomplish 
this. But he would be working under a 





conflict of interests which would weigh 
heavily upon any politician: The desire to 
perform a spectacular house cleaning and 
the qualms over uncovering anything that 
might injure his own or his party's political 
fortunes. 
deliver. 


Still, we would say he might 
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But would a skeptical public believe it? 
We don’t mean just congenitally partisan 
Republicans. We mean the open-minded 
and the independents, even inside the Dem- 
ocratic Party, such as former Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle, now national chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action. Says 
he: 

“Public confidence in our Federal Govern- 
ment will not be restored by Democrats in- 
vestigating Democrats.” 

And restoration of public confidence in 
government is a consideration of enormous 
importance both to the party now in power 
and to the party which hopes to take over. 

The third specification calls for the Demo- 
cratic Party convincingly purging itself, not 
merely to retrieve partisan advantages—that 
is the party leadership's lookout—but to help 
restore a general wholesomeness to American 
political life. 

There is a report that Mr. McGrath is to 
be permitted only to make an impressive 
start on house cleaning, then be replaced 
“without prejudice” by someone in better 
position to meet all three specifications. 
This might help matters. Even then such 
political maneuvering would throw away a 
good part of the chance Mr. Truman has had 
to prove that courage makes the best politics. 





National Defense >\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
probably one of the most controversial 
issues that has been before the Congress 
during the past 5 years has been that of 
national defense. All members have in- 
dicated by their votes and speeches that 
they fully realize the necessity for a 
strong national defense. 

As to what form this national defense 
should take is where there is no general 
agreement. Many members want pri- 
mary emphasis placed on air power, 
others want the emphasis on naval 
strength. 

Iam sure, however, the majority would 
say that we must be adequately prepared 
in all three branches of the Armed Forces. 

Probably the question most often de- 
bated is how shall we get the men for the 
Armed Forces. The enormous cost of an 
adequately trained professional army has 
almost become prohibitive even for a rich 
and prosperous nation. 

There are many who believe that in the 
field of national defense, as pertains to 
the Army, the National Guard has been 
overlooked. Many of us know that dur- 
ing the past 25 years the National Guard 
has not received much support from our 
high military planners. i 

It seems to me that a new approach 
should be made by trying to build up the 
National Guard as the basic element of 
our national defense. 

In support of this idea there was re- 
cently published an article in the Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. I commend 
this article most highly—certainly the 

general is one who is as well qualified to 












judge as any living American. His ar- 
ticle follows: 


Tue CrTizen-SoLprer AND His ROLE InN Our 
NATIONAL MILITARY POLICY 


(By General of the Army Douglas MacArthur) 


(One of our greatest military leaders dis- 
cusses the man who has to fight our wars, the 
citizen-soldier. He tells of a danger that now 
confronts the new GI, and how the American 
Legion must use its power to safeguard him.) 

One of the greatest contributions the 
American Legion has made to the Nation 
has been in the strengthening of the 
potentialities of the citizen soldier. Since 
the minute men of 1776 formed the ranks 
of the Continental Army and brought victory 
to its arms in the American Revolution, the 
security of the United States has rested more 
than all else upon the competence, the in- 
domitable will and the resolute patriotism of 
the citizen soldier. The professional has had 
his role—and it has been a major one—pro- 
viding trained leadership, initial security 
against surprise attack and the nucleus to an 
expanding force under conditions of national 
emergency. But in all of our wars, from the 
Revolution to Korea, the citizen soldier has 
met the full shock of battle, has contributed 
all but a fraction of the dead and maimed 
and has accepted the responsibility for vic- 
tory. 

Yet, despite all of this, he has never re- 
ceived either from our political or military 
leadership full credit for his role in safe- 
guarding the security of the Nation, nor the 
support in peace which would better prepare 
him to carry his responsibilities in war. 

The tendency has existed—as it still now 
exists—to regard him as an auxiliary rather 
than the main pillar supporting our national 
military strength. Only in rare instances 
have his views been sought or considered in 
the shaping of high policy governing the 
conduct of war or plans to secure the peace. 
Indeed, only in the most exceptional cases 
has he been called to share the authority of 
higher command or staff administration. 

The need for a closer integration of the 
civilian defense components with the regu- 
lar services was clearly understood by the 
American Legion following the close of World 
War I, and its efforts largely resulted in the 
reexamination of the then long-existing mili- 
tary policy of the United States. There fol- 
lowed enactment of the National Defense 
Act of June 4, 1920, providing for one Army 
composed of the Regulars, the National 
Guard, and the organized Reserves. This 
was a long step forward, but experience 
demonstrates that it has not resulted in pro- 
viding for the country the added security 
both intended and needed. Its results have 
been largely undecisive. We still enter wars 
tragically unprepared, and therefore have 
found ourselves entirely lacking in that de- 
gree of military strength essential to pre- 
serve the peace. At war's end we still de- 
m~bilize in haste and divest ourselves of ac- 
cumulated war matériel with reckless aban- 
don. We still lack a realistic appraisal of 
future potentialities, and saddle our peo- 
ple with wholly uncalled for burdens to cover 
oast errors by replacing anew the power we 
ave squandered and dissipated in the after- 
glow of victory. There could be no more 
serious indictment of our political and mili- 
tary leadership than this failure to profit 
from the clear lessons of experience. It is a 
failure which following World War II, still 
vivid in the American mind, lost us the 
fruits of victory and brought to us a sense 
of insecurity hardly surpassed in midst of 
war itself. 

Now our military policy again requires 
revision. Under selective service and other 
statutes, we have called up large increments 
of our citizen soldiery with which to prose- 
cute the Korean war and to bolster our own 
defense and the defense of many other lands. 
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We have adopted the principle of universal 
military training, and the outlook is toward 
maintaining for many years—even in peace— 
an crmed readiness for war. 

All this, while intended and designed to 
strengthen freedom's defense, carries with- 
in itself the very germs to freedom's de- 
struction. For it etches the pattern to a 
military state which, historically under the 
control of professional military thinking in 
constant search for means toward efficiency, 
has found in freedom possibly its greatest 
single impediment, to brush it aside as in- 
imicable to establish military policy. To 
avoid this historic pitfall, it is essential that 
civilian control over the citizen army be ex- 
tended and intensified. Particularly is this 
true in the administration of the program of 
universal military training, if the youth of 
our land is to avoid being corrupted into a 
legion of subserviency to the so-called mili- 
tary mind. 

This calls for a reassessment of the role 
of the citizen soldier now to become the 
major element of our military establishment 
during peace as well as during war. It calls 
for a realistic appreciation of the potential 
in professional competence which the citizen 
soldier can bring to the fulfillment of our 
military policy and aims. It calls for the 
elimination of arbitrary restrictions upon 
the advance of the citizen soldier in the 
ranks of military leadership, for which he 
may be trained or is already reasonably quali- 
fied. It calls for a much broadened oppor- 
tunity for the professional preparation of 
the citizen soldier to permit his integra- 
tion into the higher staff studies and plan- 
ning designed to avert war if possible, to 
prosecute it to early victory if not. 

This r. quires a basic change in attitudes. 
It requires recognition of the fact long un- 
derstuod but covertly denied that our Army, 
as befits a republic, is a citizen army. It 
requires that leadership from the top down 
be selected upon merit, carefully avoiding 
arbitrary class discrimination. It requires 
that the citizen soldier, if otherwise pro- 
fessionally qualified, have the opportunity to 
voice his views in the formulation of mili- 
tary and related political policy—a recogni- 
tion tha’ none heve any monopoly upon the 
attributes to military leadership. It requires 
that we carefully avoid yielding to profes- 
sional ambition at the expense of the pri- 
macy of the national interest. 

Unless these principles are recognized and 
adhered to, we shall find that our citizen 
army lacks the esprit esSential to the build- 
ing of invincible force—that its officers lack 
the incentive to advance their professional 
competence—that the people lack faith in 
the integrity of their military arm. 

This poses possibly the American Legion's 
greatest challenge. Its membership for the 
most part have been and are citizen soldiers 
of the Republic. They have learned, some 
from bitter experience, of the restrictions in- 
herent ii. the long-prevailing relationship 
between the Army’s several components. 
They must insist upon that degree of effi- 
ciency and morale essential to maximize the 
strength of the new citizen army, which 
e)one can come from close integration, with 
leadership and rank selected solely upon the 
basis of merit. 

The American Legion is in best position 
to guide this normal development. It must 
alert itself against political efforts already 
noticeable to suppress the voice and opinion 
of the citizen soldier, whether active or in- 
active. It must insist that the role of the 
citizen army be to serve no special interests, 
but rather the common welfare and protec- 
tion of all of the people. 

Our country is facing one of the grave 
crises in American history—not so much 
from external threat, although the forces of 
evil which our own political and military 
blunders have helped so much to build, must 


by no means be ignored—but from internal 
pressures which threaten the very survival 
of our liberties. These pressures have al- 
ready made sharp inroads into our free way 
of life and impaired much of the incentive 
which has encouraged development of those 
basic virtues and traits of character from 
which has emerged our traditional American 
initiative, American energy, and that indom- 
itable American will which in past has pre- 
served our moral balance and produced our 
material strength. 

It is essential that the traditional role of 
the Army in these distressing times be care- 
fully preserved—that it be not used as an 
instrument of tyranny or oppression—a form 
of pretorian guard—by those seeking to 
strengthen and entrench personal political 
power—but that it be used instead as a 
force of free men dedicated to its sworn pur- 
pose of defending the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

It is imperative that the citizen army now 
in the making be not corrupted by the same 
influences which have tended to corrupt the 
principle of representative government—that 
it be sustained on that high moral plane 
which befits the noble purpose it is organ- 
ized to serve. This can only be if the serv- 
ice of the citizen soldier is held to a level of 
dignity and opportunity which commands 
his fullest measure of devotion. 

To this purpose, the American Legion 
should enlist its wisdom and undeviating 
interest. It should utilize its full influence 
to the end that our military policy be so 
oriented <> to insure a citizen army cast in 
the mold of our exalted traditions and dedi- 
cated to the primacy of the people’s service. 


Guaranty Program for American Pablica- 
tions Abroad Pays a Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > *~ 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Peter Edson from the Washington 
Daily News of January 16, 1952: 


Any time a Government program pays its 
own way and returns a profit of $190,000 to 
the United States Treasury—brother, that’s 
news. But it has actually happened. 

It has happened, of all places, in what used 
to be the Marshall Plan Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, now the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. They have variously been 
described by their opponents as international 
give-away and do-good programs, financed 
by the American taxpayer. 

It should not be understood that the 
whole Marshall plan has paid off with a 
profit. Only one small part of it. This par- 
ticular part hac to do with dollar guaranties 
on the sale of American magazines abroad. 
It has been frequently and heavily criticized 
as a Government subsidy to certain favored 
American publishing firms. But the way 
it has worked out, to nearly everyone’s sur- 
prise, is that it has turned out as a profitable 
enterprise for the Marshall plan. So it is 
now being extended by MSA to the Mid- 
dle East, Asia and Africa to combat the flood 
of Communist printed propaganda poured 
out all over the world. 

The whole thing began in a little noticed 
section of the Economic Recovery Act of 
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1948. It authorized the Marshall plan ad- 
ministration to make contracts with Ameri- 
can publishers, guaranteeing that any for- 
eign money they received from the sale of 
their magazines, books or movies abroad 
could be converted into United States dol- 
lars, The Marshall plan would of course fur- 
nish the dollars. 

Contracts to convert up to $12,000,000 
worth of foreign currencies have been signed 
up in the nearly 4 years that the program has 
been working. Only $5,000,000 has been paid 
out, however, as some of the contracting 
companies have found uses for their earn- 
ings abroad to cover foreign expenses. 

The $5,000,000 paid out by the Treasury on 
the guaranties has not been a loss nor an 
item of expense for two reasons. First is 
that the foreign money received from the 
sale of magazines and books has been turned 
over to other United States Government 
agencies operating abroad—like the Army and 
State Department—to cover their local ex- 
penses. 

The second point is that all publishers and 
movie producers have been charged a serv- 
ice fee of 1 cent a year on the face value 
of their contracts. Consequently, this 
world-wide information service has never 
cost the American taxpayers a cent. On the 
contrary, it has taken in more than $190,- 
000 on the deal. 

The program is run now by one man, Gil- 
bert Simons, a former Ivy Lee public rela- 
tions expert. As a result of the program, 
some 30,000,000 Europeans will this year 
read American magazines and more than a 
million and a half American books will be 
read. The titles run all the way from the 
most attractive children’s books to highly 
technical medical, engineering and pure 
science works. These books and magazines 
were not given away, but sold. 


American Internationalists Destroying 
Faith in American Institutions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NIW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 R 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting at this point in the 
REcorD a statement that appeared in 
special bulletin No, 1, January 12, 1952, 
by Paul O. Peters: 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONALISTS DESTROYING 
FAITH IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


Millions of American school children and 
adults as well for years have, in all sincerity, 
repeated the following: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

Additional millions whe believe in our Re- 
public and its great opportunities for future 
development under wise conservation prin- 
ciples have declared: 

“I give my pledge as an American, to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste, the 
natural resources of my country—its soil and 
minerals, its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

Two of the greatest Presidents of the 
United States, Washington and Jefferson, ex- 
pressed themselves in no uncertain terms 
against all forms of internationalism. 

Washington said, “It is our true policy to 
steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world.” 
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Jefferson said, “Peace, commerce, and hon- 
est friendship with all nations—entangling 
alliances with none.” 

Today, the economic internationalists in 
our country, would disregard the wise advice 
of Washington and Jefferson, and join the 
fortunes of Americans with the fortunes of 
men everywhere in the world. 

They would hoist the United Nations flag 
alongside Old Glory, and eventually build a 
world government in which the people of the 
United States would find their liberty and 
freedom curbed by new concepts of inter- 
national law. 

Americans who follow the economic inter- 
nationalists, are being led down the road to 
disaster for the Republic. 

We need a revival of old-fashioned Amer- 
icanism, which the internationalists label 
“isolationism” but which every individual 
who has a genuine love and respect for his 
country knows is the very essence of pa- 
triotism. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 


Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri 


>A 
S HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
January 12 I was privileged to speak to a 
gathering of more than 2,000 of my fel- 
low Missourians at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual Jackson Day banquet at Spring- 
field, Mo. 

The enthusiasm and devotion of the 
Missouri democracy not only to our 
party but to the welfare of our Nation 
was evident throughout the course of 
this meeting of representative Demo- 
crats from all parts of the State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I'm glad to be back in Sprinfigeld and it 
is a special privilege for me to be with you 
tonight, to have the opportunity of meeting 
so many of my old friends and to address 
such a large and distinguished gathering 
of my fellow Democrats at this memorable 
and justly famous Jackson Day dinner. 

We are gathered here tonight to strengthen 
our democracy. We are gathered here to- 
night to dedicate ourselves to the great task 
of making democracy function. We are 
gathered here tonight to prepare our party 
for the great challenge of a political cam- 
paign. 

Democracy is a fragile thing. It derives 
its vitality and strength from universal 
suffrage and majority rule. When half of 
our people fail to vote, the machinery of 
democracy is hitting on only two cylinders. 
When we Americans relegate politics to the 
tender mercies of the selfish and unscrupu- 
lous, when we Americans abdicate our re- 
sponsibilities to nominate and elect our 
very best men and women to public office, 
we cre undermining the very foundations of 
democracy. 

We militant and enthusiastic men and 
women here tonight are the shock troops 
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of our great Democratic Party—the party 
which has endured for more than a century 
as champion of the people and of the rights 
of citizens. In Jackson's day our party, after 
a bitter fight, won greater suffrage for the 
workingman. In Wilson's day our party se- 
cured for women the right to vote. From 
Bryan's day until Wilson's time our party 
fought step by step until it won direct pop- 
ular election of United States Senators. In 
Franklin Roosevelt's day our party won for 
labor the right to bargain collectively under 
the law and gave us all, farmers and towns- 
people alike, the economic security so essen- 
tial to a democracy. 

We Democrats, therefore, have a special 
responsibility in carrying on the traditions 
of that great Democrat, Andrew Jackson— 
we have a special responsibility to get out 
the vote and to insure majority rule by a 
Democratic victory in 1952. 

We are gathered here in Springfield to 
renew our faith in our party and its goals. 
We are gathered here to pledge ourselves 
without stint to the great contest ahead. 

We regular organization Democrats are the 
dynamo, the moving strength which carries 
on today the tradition of those great leaders 
of our party who made it the party of the 
people—Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
If I needed any evidence of our strength 
and solidarity—and I do not—tonight’s fine 
meeting would prove that democracy is on 
the march and that victory is in the air. 

Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our great 
party, in his first inaugural address on 
March 4, 1801, expressed in memorable terms 
his views on the sacred principles of gov- 
ernment by the people. Jefferson said: 

“Sometimes it is said ‘hat man cannot 
be trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he then be trusted with the government 
of others? Or have we found angels in the 
form of kings to govern him? Let history 
answer that question. Acknowledging and 
adoring an overruling providence, we must 
have a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people. These principles form the 
bright constellation which has gone before 
us and guided our steps through revolution 
and reformation. The wisdom of our sages 
and the blood of our heroes have been de- 
voted to their attainment.” 

Jefferson believed that in the collective 
wisdom and judgment of all the people was 
to be found the safety of the Republic. Dur- 
ing his Presidency, the world was shaken to 
its foundations by the great struggle for 
power between England and the France of 
Napoleon. Many patriotic Americans won- 
dered whether our democracy was strong 
enough to survive and stand off despotism 
abroad. 

What sustained Jefferson and James Madi- 
son and all true believers in democracy in 
the early days of this Republic was just 
what sustains us here tonight—faith in the 
people. It is, I know, suggested—at least 
whispered—in some quarters today that there 
can be no joy in an assembly of Democrats, 
that the party of Jefferson and Jackson can 
but point to these illustrious heroes of the 
past, ring the changes on their honored 
names—and t.1en depart. So there were peo- 
ple in Jefferson's day—happily they fell short 
of a majority—who also played the doubter’s 
role. They believed that the vision of a 
free people governing themselves was only 
that—a vision. But what carried the infant 
American Government through those days 
of experiment and trial—and error—was the 
same heartfelt conviction that has carried 
us ever since through wars and depressions 
and the threat of new wars and new depres- 
sions—and which guides and motivates us 
today—the conviction that men can govern 
themselves for their own welfare—that in a 
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democracy the people are sovereign, and 
that their will, translated into action, is the 
law of the land. 

“The people,” Jefferson said, “are the only 
safe, because they are the only honest, de- 
positories of the public rights. They will err 
sometimes and accidentally, but never 
designedly.” 

In Andrew Jackson's time, domestic poli- 
cies were the main source of our national 
anxiety. The forces of special privilege and 
powerful financial interests were lined up 
against the masses of the people and the 
poor, the debtors, and the underprivileged. 

When Andrew Jackson ran for the Presi- 
dency in 1824, he was, without question, the 
people’s candidate, just as he was indeed 
one of the people. Lined up against him, in 
the words of a famous historian, were two- 
thirds of the newspapers, four-fifths of the 
preachers, practically all the manufactur- 
ers, and seven-eighths of the banking capi- 
tal of the country. He was defeated. But 4 
years later the plain people, the farmers, the 
mechanics, the workers, organized and swept 
Jackson into office in what amounted to a 
political revolution. He served for two tri- 
umphant terms, despite the determinec and 
embattled power of those who did their ut- 
most to defeat him and to repudiate his 
principles and his contributions to govern- 
ment for all the people. 

Andrew Jackson established for his time 
the identity of the Democratic Party as the 
party of the people, the party of enlightened 
liberalism, the party of progress. What 
Thomas Jefferson, the aristocrat, had put 
into words, Andrew Jackson, the man of the 
people, put into action. 

This same faith in the majority of the 
people and in their ultimate wisdom, has 
shaped the policies and programs of the 
Democratic Party throughout our Nation's 
history. 

Half-cynical men have often called assem- 
blies like ours tonight gatherings of the 
faithful. Well, I don’t think the label is too 
bad, if we use faith—as I do—not as mean- 
ing a blind faith in a given political organi- 
zation, but as faith in a given set of princi- 
ples which have made our country great. 
That faith, my friends, and the steadfast 
devotion to it, form the common bond be- 
tween such different men as Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. It is 
what makes you and me Democrats and some 
others—even a few in Missouri—not Demo- 
crats. P 

Whenever the Democratic Party has fal- 
tered or lost sight of its liberal traditions, 
its progressive program, and its convictions, 
it has failed to win either national victory 
or a strong popular following. The Demo- 
cratic Party must remain the liberal party, 
the progressive party, the party o7 Jefferson 
and Jackson with faith in the people, or we 
shall lose more than elections. We stand 
also to lose the trust and the fervent support 
of the people. And this we cannot, we must. 
not do. If we abdicate or give only lip-serv- 
ice to the great Democratic ideal; we, too, 
shall pass from the American scene, as have 
other parties whose names are today forgot- 
ten, end buried only in the pages of history. 

I want to say to you tonight in all seri- 
ousness that never in their history have the 
American people ad more need of faith in 
themselves and in their system of govern- 
ment. : 

This is the time. It is now or never, if we 
are to save not only our lives, but the very 
thing by which we live and the sweet air of 
God’s freedom that we breathe. 

Our civilization is threatened at its very 
foundation. We are all too aware that there 
stalks at large on this continent the exact 
opposite of faith. There walks cringing, 
nameless fear, And wherever there is a man 














who does not feel himself gripped by it, there 
is another who makes it his business to infect 
him. 

I'd like to talk to you tonight about these 
fears. Chiefly, I want to talk about three. 
We are all familiar with them, under one 
term or another. They are the fear that this 
country cannot do the very things neces- 
sary for its existence; the fear that the dem- 
ocratic form of government will corrupt it- 
self from within; and the fear that ideas are 
somehow dangerous. 

We are told, in the first place, that the po- 
sition of world leadership into which the 
United States has been thrust by events will 
end by forcing us into bankruptcy. 

Men who have never really given up the 
dangerous delusion of isolationism now— 
wonder of wonders—point eagerly to a sen- 
tence written by Lenin, the Communists’ god. 
Lenin once said that Russia would never 
have to fight Britain or Germany or the 
United States, because these capitalist coun- 
tries carried within themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction. 

Well, the 1952 brand of isolationist says 
that this means Russia never intends to get 
into a shooting war with the United States, 
but merely to sit by while the United States 
spends itself into weakness in its effort to aid 
the collective self-defense of the other free 
nations of the world. 

This is altogether wishful thinking on the 
part of those who have surrendered to the 
human temptation to believe that the United 
States can withdraw into itself and survive 
as an island of 150,000,000 people in an ocean 
dominated by 800,000,000 Communists. 

In the first place, Lenin never saw the 
United States, where the economy of capital 
is fused in the social products of a dynamic 
capitalism, producing more and more goods 
and a higher and higher standard of living 
for the producers. Lenin knew only the 
sterile system of capital in Europe, which 
even today has difficulty in translating itself 
into a greater national income for all the 
people. 

But all talk of economics aside, the calam- 
ity howlers just do not state the facts about 
Russian intentions and Russian actions since 
World War II. 

It is precisely when the United States as- 
serts vigorous leadership in a world crisis 
that Russia recoils and sends up one of her 
phony peace offensives, hoping to lull the 
American people—and their representatives 
in Congress—into relaxing their efforts and 
slowing down our defense build-up. 

The armistice negotiaions in Korea, as 
slow and sometimes futile as they have ap- 
parently been, did not proceed merely from 
the devastating losses our forces inflicted 
upon the Chinese Communists. Human life, 
unfortunately, is cheap to our enemies. 

The cue for the armistice talks came from 
Malik, the Russian mouthpiece, and it came 
only after the Korean war had spurred the 
American people to build up their own arm- 
aments and to take the lead for collective 
security in Western Europe, which is Russia’s 
moct hoped-for prize. 

The Kremlin completely misjudged Amer- 
ica’s reaction to the invasion of South Korea 
by the Communists. They failed to gage the 
determination of the President who ga’e his 
name to the doctrine followed in Greece and 
Turkey in 1946 and who took the initiative, 
through the United Nations, to curb threat- 
ened Russian aggression in Iran, in the Dar- 
danelles, and in the Berlin blockade. 

Korea has been a grievous war, draining 
the lives of our young men, full of frustra- 
tion, bereft of total victory, completely dev- 
astating to the South Korean nation estab- 
lished by the United Nations. 

But the alternative, my friends, our com- 
plete submission to the first full-scale ag- 
gressive enterprise launched by the Com- 
munists after World War II would have been 
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worse. It would, indeed, have been unthink- 
able to signal to our friends and our enemies 
alike that the American people did not mean 
what they said when they helped to erect the 
United Nations and pledged aid to those free 
peoples who would aid themselves. 

And out of the Korean war has proceeded 
the determination of the United States to 
maintain the military posture necessary to 
its survival. The Russians know that. It is 
something they understand. 

Now there are those who are crying out 
that our Korean policy is a failure. Some 
want us to get our troops out of Korea im- 
mediately and ignobly abandon our commit- 
ments there. Others urge that we initiate 
what they call “total war” with China. We 
know though that it is not in keeping with 
our traditions as Americans to abandon our 
allies and submit to aggression in Korea. 
As to total war, while few of us are mili- 
tary experts and I’m not, I do not think it 
would be wise for us at this time to under- 
take an all-out war against the Chinese, and 
certainly not to attempt an invasion of that 
limitless land. 

Korea is but one tentacle of the Com- 
munist octopus that feints here and strikes 
there. Our commitments in Korea, in Asia 
itself, must be seen in relation to our com- 
mitments in Europe and other parts of the 
world. We know that. The Russians know 
that. And there was a time almost exactly 
a@ year ago, my friends, when our military 
leaders had no guaranty whatsoever that 
they had the reserves by which to balance 
those commitments. Happily a strong and 
determined course set by the President and 
the Congress has put that crisis behind us. 

Opposition to that course has been strong 
and clamorous. So it was when the major- 
ity enacted the Truman doctrine, which 
saved Greece from the Communist grasp; the 
Marshall plan, which filled the dangerous 
vacuum left by World War II in Europe; the 
Atlantic Pact and the mutual-security pro- 
gram, the success of which will determine 
the future of civilization and the freedom 
of mankind in our Western World. 

Then, as always, we were confronted by 
those who had no program of their own on 

which they could agree even among them- 
selves, who agreed only on one thing—that 
somehow the great problems of the world 
would just evaporate and nobody would be 
called upon to make any sacrifices. 

Republican orators, with a few distin- 
guished exceptions, have found nothing but 
evil in the foreign policy leadership of the 
Democratic administration. But even in 
their disagreement, they have not been able 
to agree. 

« * . . . 


The record of the Republican opposition 
on foreign policy cannot be judged merely 
by looking up their votes on the major pro- 
grams that have been enacted since the tide 
of Communist aggression began to sweep 
over the world. The most determined efforts 
to scuttle the ship have been directed to- 
ward the appropriations bills, in which the 
effectiveness of all policy is embedded. 

In 1949, when the Senate committed the 
United States to the Atlantic Pact, one- 
fourth of the Republican Meribers voted 
“nay.” But note this: When the appropria- 
tions to pay for the arms going to the Atlan- 
tic Pact countries came up in the same year, 
137 Republicans in the House voted to cut 
it in half and only 8 voted “nay.” In the 
same year, the Senate Republicans split right 
down the middle—23 to 24—on a motion to 
hack $1,300,000,000 from the funds for the 
Marshall plan. 

When the vote came up to extend the 
Marshall program in 1950, a small band of 
nine Senate Republicans said yes. Twenty- 
three said no. Thirty-two Republicans then 
stood together behind every amendment to 
cut the funds. 
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Everybody is for economy, my friends. 
You are for economy and I am for economy. 
The question is not of being for or against 
economy but of where the demands of econ- 
omy can be met, in the first place, and 
whether simply swinging a meat ax at our 
Nation's security can be dignified under the 
name of economy at all. 

The big expenditures in maintaining the 
Government all go to our national! security. 
Let us see just where the seventy billions tn 
our current Federal budget are going: 

Forty-one billion dollars are for the purely 
military side of our national defense pro- 
gram: Army, Navy, Air Force, troops, guns, 
ships, and planes. 

Seven billion five hundred million dollars 
are for that part of the national defense pro- 
gram which requires mutual security: Arms 
to our allies, materials to increase their own 
production of arms, the point 4 program, 
and so on. 

Pive billion dollars are for veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Five billion three hundred million dollars 
are for interest on the debt incurred in 
past wars. 

Twelve billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars, or 18 percent of the total, is left for all 
other activities of the Government. Even 
this includes many programs which are in 
reality a part of our national defense, such 
as the huge cost of the atomic energy pro- 
gram, expenditures for research and devel- 
opment. Even the expenditures for rehabili- 
tation in the flood-damaged Missouri Basin, 
which I think have been altogether too 
meager, can in a real sense be said to con- 
tribute directly to harnessing America’s 
might and power. 

We have heard in the past, and we are go- 
ing to hear more and more often during the 
coming campaign months, the same thread- 
bare refrain. We'll be told that we need all 
of our resources for ourselves. We are going 
to be told about our huge national debt, 
about how high prices have risen, about how 
heavy our taxes have become. 

Fairly stated, these jeremiads of lament 
contain some truth. But we must remem- 
ber two things. The first is that neither 
the arguments nor the people who voice 
them have changed. The second is that we 
do not have any choice in the matter. We 
are not going to find our national security 
in the bargain basement. We never have, 
and we never shall. There is no price tag 
upon freedom. 

And there is another thing that needs say- 
ing which those who shut their eyes to the 
bitter facts of today never say. * * * 
Those who keep crying, “We can’t do this 
* * © we can’t do that” are almost as 
blind to what has happened in this country 
as they are to what threatens us from abroad. 

Our cost for defense will be astronomical, 
it is true, but this does not mean that our 
standard of living is being reduced to that 
of the Dark Ages nor by any means to that 
of the years of Hoover. We have risen over 
the last two decades of Democratic adminis- 
tration to the point, thank God, where our 
productive capacity, our high level of busi- 
ness activity and of employment, the greatly 
improved health and vitality of our people— 
laave made us the richest and strongest na- 
tion in the world. Our productive capacity 
has increased almost fourfold in 20 years. 

We have only to recall the America of but 
two short decades ago to see the remarkak!e 
strides we have taken. The United States 
then was a Nation demoralized by economic 
disaster. Food and jobs were our immediate 
goals. Families were hungry, workers were 
idle, men moved in despair. 

Once again, it was the Democratic Party 
which produced a leader—the immortal 
Franklin D. Reosevelt, a man who brought 
back to the American scene the kind of 
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dynamic leadership which has always char- 
acterized our Nation at its best. As the 
leader of the party of the people, he restored 
the people’s faith in themselves. He rallied 
a nation—and when World War II came— 
the whole world, to accomplish our great 
mission assigned by destiny. 

The Democratic Party, under the New Deal 
of Franklin Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of 
Harry Truman, has shown we need not fear 
the new idea, the bold approach—that 
America is strong in the measure that our 
people support and believe in a dynamic and 
positive program and that America suffers 
where leadership is weak and faltering and 
indecisive. 

Americans today, despite our enormous 
expenditures for defense at home and among 
our allies, are better off economically, better 
housed, better clothed, better fed, better edu- 
cated than ever before in our history, and 
better than are the people of any other 
country in the world. And opportunity for 
our young men and women is boundless. 

The task today is great. But the demand 
is the same demand made by all great crises 
in human affairs. The demand is for lead- 
ership. This is the job we are called upon 
to perform. And our answer cannot be that 
we are too late or that what we have to offer 
is too little. 

We have seized the initiative, and we must 
hold it. We must get the most out of every 
dollar spent by the American people in taxes. 
We must demand that our allies stop wast- 
ing their resources and our money in a futile 
effort to be self-sufficient, that the nations 
across the Atlantic work toward that united 
Europe which alone can bring both economic 
and military security. 

But we must reject outright the calami- 
tous advice that the United States cannot 
do the job that its very strength in economic 
and human resources has brought it to do. 
There have throughout our history been 
those among us who have asked us to accept 
failure. But failure in the desperate cir- 
cumstances of today would ultimately mean 
nothing short of the end of our existence 
as a free people. 

There is also the fear voiced with increas- 
ing shrillness that the Government of the 
United States will corrupt itself from with- 
in. These voices will be louder, my friends, 
as this campaign year develops, and facts 
are likely to get confused in the name call- 
ing and abuse. Little attention is likely to 
be paid to one important fact—that the 
noteworthy investigations into the conduct 
of Government officials have been initiated 
and conducted by Democrats—FULsRIGHT, of 
Arkansas; Kerauver, of Tennessee; Hoey, of 
North Carolina; Dovctas, of Illinois; Kine, 
of California, and others. 

Now, I don’t want to talk only as a parti- 
san Democrat about so serious a subject as 
proper standards of official conduct, even to 
this assembly of Democrats. We all share 
fully President Truman's indignation about 
men who took an oath to serve the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to the best 
of their abilities and were then faithless 
to their oaths. The American people have 
been shocked and outraged—and rightly 
so—by the recent exposures of graft and 
corruption. 

Graft and corruption are not new on the 
American political scene. Nor are they re- 
specters of party titles. Charles Evans 
Hughes, a great Republican jurist, put it 
very bluntly when he said: “Neither political 
party has a monopoly of virtue or of ras- 
cality. There are crooks in every community 
and in every party. Now and then, one gets 
into office. Let wrongs be exposed and pun- 
ished, but let not partisan pecksniffs affec 
a ‘holier than thou’ attitude. * * * 
One who is corrupt is as faithless to his 
party as to his Government. Guilt is per- 
sonal and corruption knows no party.” 
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The fact that this is an old story—or 
that we can point the finger somewhere 
else—offers no excuse. I wish that President 
Truman had been able to reach out and get 
the facts long ago so that he could then 
have taken prompt steps to move on dis- 
honest public officers. The people have a 
right to know how far petty grafters and 
gift-takers have penetrated the Government 
service. They have a right to expect dis- 
missal and the full force of court action 
against the guilty ones. 

By the same token the great body of Fed- 
eral employees has a right to public reassur- 
ance that the badge of public service is not 
an automatic badge if shame. I’m not at- 
tempting to prejudge the thorough inquiry 
that must now take place, but I am con- 
fident that the results will show the in- 
tegrity of the vast majority of our Govern- 
ment servants still intact. 

The name-calling, the constant ridicule, 
the baseless charges made day in and day out 
about anyone who serves the Government 
have demoralized the Federal service as a 
career. The countless investigations, neces- 
sary as they are, have contributed to the 
popular idea that anyone who works for the 
Federal Government is either a crook, a Com- 
munist, or a crackpot. No one is immune, 
even those who accept a Government assign- 
ment reluctantly and without compensation. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General Elec- 
tric, was a respected businessman until he 
agreed to head the mobilization program. 
Thereupon, in the minds of his closest asso- 
ciates and fellow industrialists, he became 
endowed overnight with all the attributes of 
& power-hungry bureaucrat seeking to harass 
American business with “socialistic” eco- 
nomic controls. 

All of us—the Congress, the press, the offi- 
cials of the executive branch, and the people 
as a whole—have to make some drastic 
changes in our thinking and take some posi- 
tive steps to attract into Government service 
the right kind of people—able, honest, dedi- 
cated people. And then we have to do some- 
thing about keeping them in the service after 
we get them to come in. If we continue to 
submit public servants to slander and abuse, 
if we do not succeed in making Government 
service a career for honorable and respected 
citizens, we shall have only ourselves to 
blame if it attracts the unfit or dishonest. 

I do not mean to excuse or condone any 
laxity of conduct or standards already re- 
vealed or yet to be uncovered. Neither do I 
mean to excuse any American—whether in 
Congress, in the press, or among the general 
public—who allows the operation of his Gov- 
ernment to deteriorate through default. 

Congress, which has been quick to investi- 
gate the executive branch—and quite prop- 
erly so—has a great responsibility at this ses- 
sion. As the people's representatives the 
Congress must take affirmative steps to re- 
store confidence in the Government service. 
At the same time it must regulate its own 
conduct with the same strict sense of justice 
it is willing to apply to the Federal depart- 
ments. 

Many proposals will be put forward at this 
session based, in most instances, upon some 
rather thorough investigations made last 
year. Ishall not try tonight to outline them 
all, but I want to tell you briefly about a few 
which have particular merit and which I 
intend to support in substance. 

We have to bar intervention, or even in- 
quiry into Federal tax cases by Members of 
Congress, executive officials not concerned in 
the case, party chairmen, or anybody at all 
except an attorney of record. 

We should require the public listing of 
the names of all persons including lawyers 
and Members of Congress, intervening in be- 
half of applicants to the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and other Federal regulatory bodies. 
This does not imply that there is anything 








wrong in a Member of Congress, let us say, 
supporting the merits of any of these appli- 
cations before Government boards. Indeed, 
a Member of Congress might be derelict in 
his duty to his constituents if he did not 
intervene at times. But he, himself, as well 
as the Federal official to whom he spoke, and 
the claim he supported, would all be pro- 
tected by completely open negotiations. 

We should, perhaps, require, moreover, 
that the assets and sources of income of all 
Members of Congress be listed as a matter 
of public record as well as those of Federal 
Officials earning $10,000 a year or more. In 
many ways, admittedly, this practice would 
constitute an invasion :f privacy. But pub- 
lic life—let’s face it—has become a goldfish 
bowl for the man who takes part in it. I 
believe we must have adequate safeguards to 
insure the honest and accurate reporting of 
this information and to prevent its abuse. 
The people have a right to know what in- 
terests may or may not motivate their elected 
representatives and the officials who dispense 
the huge sums they pay in taxes. 

I believe that we need to est-blish a na- 
tional, nonpartisan commission to study the 
whole question of ethical standards in Gov- 
ernment and to make specific recommenda- 
tions for new codes or new laws. I have 
already joined in sponsoring a bill for this 
purpose and I hope we can act on it 
promptly. 7 

That commission, or another specifically 
devoted to the subject, should study the 
whole question of our Federal election cam- 
paigns. The use of defamation, libel, and 
smear tactics in recent years reflects not 
only upon the candidates themselves but 
upon the very foundations of Government. 
The Senate Elections Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, has already made 
some recommendations along this line as 
a result of the investigation of the Mary- 
land campaign. But in the end, we must 
fix by law the responsibility of a candidate 
for the campaign acts and conduct of his 
campaign managers and others acting for 
him. 

In our Senate investigation of recent cam- 
paigns, we found, among other things, that 
the limits set for campaign expenditures in 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 not only 
are completely disregarded, but are, today, 
totally unrealistic. We should set a realis- 
tic figure and then see to it that every candi- 
date stays within it. 

Also, on the question of campaign ex- 
penditures, we should require that any in- 
dividual contributing as much as $100 to a 
candidate for Federal office report his con- 
tribution. This should be done far enough 
before the end of a political campaign so 
that the people will know where each candi- 
date’s support is coming from. No one 
wants to abridge the right of any individual 
to back the candidate of his choice, but the 
electorate as a whole has the right to know 
the interests represented by their votes for 
a particular candidate. 

There will undoubtedly be many other 
measures Offered. By and large, these rep- 
resent the kind of thing Congress can do to 
buttress the people's faith in the Govern- 
ment service. We are not proposing, nor 
do we need, any violent upheaval in Gov- 
ernment. All of these proposals taken to- 
gether will not bring about any kind of mil- 
lennium, but they can result in some im- 
provement in the practical workings of de- 
mocracy. Congress, which has been so free to 
turn the spotlight of investigation any- 
where it chooses, has the responsibility for 
constructive thinking on the whole subject 
of ethics in Government, and it is hearten- 
ing to me that this kind of thinking is going 
on in Washington right now. 

But even more insidious than the other 
attacks made upon te people’s faith in 
themselves is the fear that ideas are some- 
how dangerous. 








“A bill of rights,” Thomas Jefferson said, 
“is what the people are entitled to against 
every government on earth, general or par- 
ticular.” 

This proposition of the founaing fathers, 
in all but a few brief intervals in our history, 
has been taken for granted. Most people 
take it for granted today. To no other basic 
principle of our democracy is lip-service more 
fequently paid than to the rights of the 
individual. 

But you and I know, when we stop to think 
about it just for a moment, that the doubters 
are at work emong us even more busily than 
in Jefferson's day, when the effort to make 
popular government work was both daring 
and new. 

There are those who say that the American 
people cannot meet the threat posed by world 
communism and directed at us from the 
Kremlin, without surrendering the very prin- 
ciples the Communists detest—freedom of 
speech, freedom of thought, freedom of 
assembly. 

There are others, some of them sincere 
men, who tell us that at the very ieast we 
must abridge these liberties, and these men 
believe they can prescribe to us just how 
much of freedom we must give up in the 
effort to protect freedom itself. Their pre- 
scriptions, my friends, do not commend 
themselves to me, either as an American or 
as one who has been privileged through the 
greater part of his life to practice at the bar. 

The fundamental principle underlying the 
Bill of Rights, and indeed the whole of Anglo- 
Saxon law, is that a man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty. And yet we are told 
every day that the mere existence of the 
Soviet Union, and the presence in our midst 
of 60,000 Communists, or 80,000 Communists, 
or whatever the figure is, makes it necessary 
that any man—in the Government, in the 
universities, in many professions—be con- 
sidered suspect until he can somehow prove 
his own loyalty to our Government and its 
institutions. 

I do not underestimate the threat of Soviet 
Russia to the existence of the entire free 
world, including America. I am conscious 
above all else in these critical days of the 
peril in which civilization stands, and that 
is what I mean when I speak to you tonight 
of our need for faith in ourselves. 

Nor do I underestimate the threat of sub- 
version from within our own borders, and 
the existence of those among us who mean us 
no good, who are deluded or enslaved by the 
alien philosophy of totalitarianism. 

But I do not prize so little the vital 
strength of democracy that I am willing to 
believe it cannot meet the threat of world 
communism while preserving its own true 
character—liberty without license, and the 
supreme rights of the individual except 
where those rights create imminent danger 
to the existence of the very government de- 
signed to safeguard them. 

We must not fail to protect the national 
security. We must render every would-be 
spy and saboteur impotent. We must de- 
mand that only those devoted to the preser- 
vation of democratic government be em- 
ployed to serve it. But all these goals can 
be achieved in the framework of democracy 
and only in that framework. The Russian 
Communists, like the Nazis of Germany, 
have found “security,” but it is the “secur- 
ity” of slavery or the grave. 

What would we gain, if in the effort to de- 
fend ourselves against communism, we 
achieved only an American brand of totali- 
tarianism? I am conciously trying not to 
exaggerate the degree to which fear has eaten 
away at that eternal vigilance which Jeffer- 
son so rightly called “the price of liberty.” 

But we have only to read the daily news- 
papers and listen to the sounds upon the 
air waves to realize how successful have been 

those who would muzzle all differences of 
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opinfon, all deviations from the orthodox, by 
the technique of name-calling and charac- 
ter assassination. 

The men who founded and preserved this 
country knew that democracy could survive 
differences of opinion and the traffic of ideas, 
that, in fact, democracy could survive only 
when freedom of thought and of expression 
were protected. 

When the administration of John Adams, 
fearful of the discussion clubs and debating 
societies that sprang up in the early days of 
the Republic, passed so-called “alien and se- 
dition laws,” Jefferson and James Madison, 
and other patriots carried the issue to the 
country. The result was the political burial 
of the party that had struck the first blow 
ever delivered against our Bill of Rights. The 
American people have several times in their 
history passed laws or tolerated administra- 
tive procedures which have done violence to 
the rights of the individual. On each occa- 
sion, they have not taken long to be ashamed 
of themselves and to return to the ways of 
democracy. 

I am confident, and I know you are, that 
those who foster suspicion and fear and 
bigotry will not long prevail at th~ stage 
in our history. But it seems clear to me 
that the motive force on which they attempt 
to base their campaign of hate—the threat 
of Communist aggressidn—may endure for 
some time. 

I am wondering tonight—and it is cause 
for sober refiection—how long we can suffer 
the invasion of our democratic liberties and 
still preserve, for ourselves and our children, 
the vital, dynamic strength of democracy 
itself. 

The Democratic Party, throughout its long 
history, has never feared the free flow of 
ideas, secure in the conviction that an en- 
lightened people is the best safeguard against 
the encroachment of tyranny and repression, 
Fear is too high a price to pay, my friends, 
when our own survival is daily being called 
into question. 

Confident in themselves and in the mission 
history has called upon them to assume, 
the American people will win through to 
that goal of lasting peace and mutual toler- 
ance toward which decent men since the 
beginning of civilization have strived. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Ethics and Community Morals,” 
which I delivered before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, on Friday, 
January 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For me it is a familiar pleasure to be a 
guest of the National Women’s Democratic 
Club. I have had this privilege repeatedly 
over a long span of years, several times when 
I was Governor of New York, later as Director 
General of UNRRA, and this, today, is my 
second visit with you as a Member of the 
United States Senate. We are, indeed, old 
friends, 
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Familiarity, however, has bred only re- 
spect. 

I can remember—I don't expect any of 
you to do so—when women were fighting for 
the right to vote. I can remember the suf- 
frage parades down Broadway. I marched 
in some of them. I was long committed to 
that cause and helped, I think, to win the 
fight for suffrage. 

Certainly the grant of suffrage to women, 
which happened only 30 years ago, has justi- 
fied all the high hopes reposed in that his- 
toric reform. It is hard even to remember 
all the foolish fears conjured up at the time 
by the opponents of woman suffrage. Of 
course these opponents were of the same 
breed which still today finds cause for alarm 
in every forward step. 

Today more women vote than men. Cer- 
tainly as many, if not more, women vote 
intelligently. The majority of women are, 
I believe, Democrats. 

I say this half in jest. I do not seriously 
believe that gender has anything to do with 
political convictions. I do believe, however, 
that women voters, as a whole, heip to give 
a strong moral tone to the voting community. 

And never has the nation needed, more 
than it does today, a strengthening of its 
moral fiber. I look to the women of America, 
even more than to the men, to take a strong 
hand in this process, and to help restore the 
stern values of morality to their honored 
= in the pursuit of the American way of 
ife. 

I do not refer merely to the instances of 
shoddy conduct on the part of some public 
employees. I do not refer merely to the find- 
ings of the King committee, of the Kefauver 
committee, of the Fulbright committee and 
of the several grand juries convened to look 
into malpractice in government. 

The shocking circumstances disclosed by 
these investigations are only a part—a small 
part—of a developing situation which should 
truly alarm and alert us. This over-all sit- 
uation involves the dangerous decline of 
moral force, not only in government, but in 
business; not only in public life, but in pri- 
vate life as well. 

Of course, I am encouraged by the recent 
evidences of national concern over the state 
of morality in government. I believe this to 
be altogether healthy. 

I believe that violation of the public trust 
is reprehensible and inexcusable. Anyone 
vho has demonstrably violated the public 
trust should not only be discharged but 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

The Government in all its branches must 
be purged of those in position of trust who 
show themselves insensitive to the moral 
values of honesty, integrity, and incorrup- 
tion. Government should aim at being, like 
Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. Some of the 
necessary steps in this direction are perhaps 
overdue. 

If the Government does not pursue prompt 
and vigorous action to dismiss and punish 
those who have betrayed their trust, the 
Democratic Party will not hold or deserve 
the confidence of the people. 

Nevertherless, I will give no comfort to 
those who clamor against so-called corrup- 
tion in the administrative branches of gov- 
ernment, but who tolerate corruption and 
disintegration of moral values every place 
else. 

I will give no comfort to politically-in- 
8, ired and politically-biased attacks upon 

the Government service as such—attacks 
which seek political revenge rather than con- 
structive reform. 

I know—and you know—that instances of 
reprehensible conduct on the part of some 
Government officials and employees are only 
some of the symptoms of general moral let- 
down in the major sectors of our national 
life. If we are to cure the situation, we 
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must act—-promptly and vigorously—against 
all the symptoms. We must also understand 
the causes of the ailment. 

For every reprehensible act on the part of a 
Government employee, there is a reprehen- 
sible act on the part of some private citizen, 
seeking to subvert that employee. For every 
Official who accepts favors, there is a citizen 
who offers favors. 

We must not fail to include in our con- 
demnation those who seek to subvert as well 
as those who are subverted. 

We must not fail to include in our con- 
demnation the many other shocking inde- 
ce.icies in other phases of our national life. 

We should be shocked at the vicious gray 
markets in steel and other of the vital sinews 
of our national security. Vast profits are 
being made by unconscionable brokers who 
buy and sell, at pyramiding and illegal prices, 
without regard for the national welfare. 
Those who buy and those who sell both vio- 
late all moral values. 

We should be shocked at the pillaging of 
people's reputations, at the stripping from 
them of their good names and characters, 
by political hucksters who, under the pro- 
tection of legislative immunity, pillory in- 
nocent people as Communists and subver- 
sives. This, too, is indecent and immoral. 

We should be shocked at cleverly designed 
loopholes in our tax laws, whereby a fortu- 
nate few escape bearing their just share of the 
national sacrifice. The continued existence 
and use of these loopholes is unfair and im- 
moral. 

We should be shocked at the spending of 
great sums for lobbying and blocking legisla- 
tive proposals clearly required in the vital 
national interest, and even for our national 
security. 

I ask, “Where are the anguished critics of 
these perverse practices and activities?” 

No, in these larger situations, we hear only 
a few voices raised in protest or condemna- 
tion. National morality, national welfare, 
national security, and national dignity do 
not, in these instances, raise the legions of 
indignant protectors. 

And this is what concerns me the most 
deeply today. I am afraid that in these 
major respects, we are being overtaken by a 
growing public callousness—a sort of creep- 
ing moral myopia—which dismisses lack of 
integrity and sincerity as inevitable, if not 
insignificant. I fear a growing acceptance 
of violations of basic human rights. 

There are, perhaps, reasons for this un- 
fortunate state of affairs. 

Emotions and the general capacity for in- 
dignation have been so strained by events 
outside our borders over the past decade, that 
our very senses have been dulled. We have 
witnessed so much of death, so much of de- 
struction, so much of large-scale murder, 
and misery as a consequence of war and the 
struggles between nations, that we no long- 
er can respond, except under extraordinary 
provocation, with a high pitch of feeling. 

Fear has replaced determination as a mo- 
tive for action in many minds. The fine re- 
gard for individual rights which is the very 
essence of America has been subjected to the 
awful pressure of fear of communism and 
Communist doctrine. 

I hope and believe that these conditions 
reflect a passing phase. I have a funda- 
mental faith that our people still cherish 
our great traditions, and will rally, under 
leadership, to defend the same values and 
principles which characterized our brilliant 
past and which are so insistently demanded 
by the critical present. 

If the current public reaction to anoma- 
lies in government can be extended to in- 
clude all the shocking practices and viola- 
tions of integrity, decency, and public wel- 
fare that now abound, a great new day will 
dawn for America. 

It is my firm belief that a revival of 
moral sensibilities and faith in the indi- 


vidual will reinvigorate our present efforts, 
give new meaning to our sacrifices, and have 
a stimulating effect throughout the free 
world. 

Morality and decency need no justification 
or glorification. They are good in them- 
selves. Nevertheless, we must also bear in 
mind that the world spotlight is on us today 
as never before. Our defects as well as our 
deeds are noted and discussed in every corner 
of the earth. Our position of world leader- 
ship demands that we, here at home, exem- 
plify the values for which we stand in world 
affairs. We cannot afford the luxury of a 
double standard. 

Corruption in government is bad on its own 
account, but it also provides our enemies with 
deadly ammunition for propaganda against 
us. 

But corruption is not the only charge made 
against us in anti-American propaganda to- 
day. Indeed, this is but a minor note in the 
symphony of hate being played from Moscow. 

While we refer to the denial of personal 
liberty behind the iron curtain, Radio Mos- 
cow points to McCarthyism in this country. 

While we refer to the ideal of individual 
rights, Moscow replies with reference to dis- 
crimination and denial of civil rights to our 
own minorities. 

The shameful riot in Cicero last year and 
the present outrages in Florida—these are 
priceless grist for the Moscow mill. 

Of course we cannot allow fear of what 
Moscow will say to determine what we shall 
do in this country. But our leadership in a 
world struggle in which we purport to stand 
for freedom, decency, and dignity puts upon 
each of us the heavy responsibility to so con- 
duct ourselves that the damning indictment 
of hypocrisy will not hold against us. 

I know it is easier to preach virtue than to 
practice it. It is far easier to condemn evil 
than to avoid it. Politicians, as well as prop- 
agandists, can point the finger of alarm and 
outrage at dishonesty, corruption, and in- 
decency, but are inclined to be far less spe- 
cific in saying what should be done about it. 

I think, as far as dishonesty in Govern- 
ment is concerned, that much more than 
pious professions of outrage must be ex- 
pressed. We still need to answer the ques- 
tions: 

Why have these things happened? 

What must we do to prevent their hap- 
pening again, to prevent the continuance of 
these anomalies, these betrayals of the pub- 
lic faith? 

I believe they have happened because per- 
sistent attacks on the right of Government 
servants to think independently have dis- 
couraged the qualities of initiative, enter- 
prise, and integrity in the Government serv- 
ice generally. The crusader, running the 
risk of being called a Communist, has either 
left the Government service or has lapsed 
into lassitude. It has become increasingly 
difficult to recruit for Government service 
young, courageous, and imaginative people. 

They have happened also because financial 
success has been represented as a greater 
good than public service. 

They have happened because the dignity 
of public service has not kept pace with the 
pressure to subvert public servants. 

They have happened because public serv- 
ants are poorly paid and have, in some in- 
stances, been tempted by the easy favors of 
the unscrupulous, even in other fields. 

They have happened because Government 
service has been permitted, in some meas- 
ure, to become a by-station on the road to 
lucrative private employment rather than a 
goal in itself. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 

Some of my questions carry their own 
answers. 

We must act to remedy the basic situation. 
Dismissal and punishment of the guilty 


while imperative is only a temporary pal- 
liative. 
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We must grant a real dignity to Govern- 
ment service. 

We must provide a real security to Gov- 
ernment employment. 

We must make the Government service a 
promising and rewarding career service. 

We must make Government salaries com- 
mensurate with Government responsibility. 

We must not permit private employment 
to be a lure to Government employees. 

Finally, we must dissipate the fear of inde- 
pendent thought and act which now grips 
the Government service. 

Bold, progressive, and even dissenting 
thought must be encouraged on the part of 
our Government employees, while we affirm 
the right and duty of policy-making officials 
to judge and discard, in their discretion. 
But it must not be judged a crime, or sub- 
versive, to be mistaken. In that way lies 
timidity, dry rot, decay, and then corruption. 

At this point, I want to say a few words 
in defense of Government employees gen- 
erally. It is a tragedy that the corrupt acts 
of a relatively small number should reflect 
on the great army of public servants who, 
day in and day out, serve their fellow citizens 
honestly and devotedly. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly my confidence in the integrity 
of the vast majority of Government employ- 
ees who loyally and capably discharge their 
duties. 

Nevertheless, the over-all conditions I have 
described do obtain, and must be met. 

The acts of the corrupted few inevitably 
weaken the fiber of our society and our con- 
fidence in government. 

Hence, corruption in government must be 
rooted out, while the basic conditions giv- 
ing favorable climate to corruption are being 
eliminated. 

Some of this can be done by legislation. 
Some of it must be done by an effective pub- 
lic opinion, and by drastic improvement of 
the moral climate in which we live. 

We must make our communities morals- 
conscious. We must redevelop in our youth 
and our adult citizens the high ethicul 
standards which enshrine integrity and sin- 
cerity and reject corruption and indecency. 
Shady practices, in whatever guise, must be 
recognized for what they are—a badge of 
dishonor. 

But all of us must join in this basic under- 
taking. We, the administration, we, the 
Congress, and we, the public, must put our 
houses in order. It must be done, and we 
must begin, now. 

We must so revive and reinvigorate our 
standards of decency, that we can forth- 
rightly resist and unceasingly oppose all evil, 
even when it is said, as it was said so long 
ago: 

“Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” 


Crime Situation in the District of Columbia 


Ho 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the crime situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that its text be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD, to- 
gether with excerpts from the Sunday 
Star, which I also send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts referred to were or- 
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dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 

follows: 

Witey Urnces More Funds aNp TIME For Dis- 
TRIcT oF CoLUMBIA CRIME ProOsE—URGES 
SPOTLIGHT ON “HIGHER-UPS” RESPONSIBILITY 


THE INVESTIGATION OF CRIME HERE HAS BARELY 
SCRATCHED SURFACE 


Mr. President, the Nation is truly shocked 
by the sensational disclosures of crime in 
the District of Columbia. It is a sad thing 
indeed that our Nation’s Capital, which 
should represent a model of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and good government, has been shown 
to be so tainted by crime and corruption. 

And yet in a certain respect, these condi- 
tions should not be shocking at the present 
time. Why? Because they certainly were 
indicated many months ago, and there is 
hardly cause for surprise at this stage. Yes; 
when our Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee first began digging into the Wash- 
ington and surrounding Maryland and Vir- 
ginia crime situation, we came up with more 
than sufficient explosive material to indicate 
the need for a further exposure of crime 
and corruption here. 

It was a privilege for me to have played 
@ small part in helping to bring about the 
present subcommittee investigation. I think 
that my colleagues on the former Senate 
Crime Committee would readily confirm that 
it was in part at my insistence that the 
Senate Crime Committee wrote in its re- 
port, No. 725, which it filed on September 1, 
1951: 

“This committee has on several occasions 
received evidence that the city of Washing- 
ton may be a pivotal point for gambling 
operations of considerable size. There is 
also evidence before this committee of wide- 
spread traffic in narcotic drugs within the 
District. The committee, therefore, strongly 
recommends that an appropriate committee 
of the Senate undertake a thorough investi- 
gation of crime conditions in the District 
of Columbia, including the relationship of 
such conditions to crime in adjoining 
areas.” 


Commerce Committee turned down juris- 
diction in August and September of this 
year 
Mr. President, for many weeks in August 

and September of this year, it looked as 
though there was going to be no further 
investigation of crime here in the District. 
The Senate Crime Committee had expired 
on September 1. The Senate Commerce 
Committee, although it had been expressly 
designated by Senate resolution to carry on 
the over-all crime probe, felt that its prin- 
cipal task was not to investigate but to 
report out the anticrime legislation which 
had been referred to it on the basis of Sen- 
ate Crime Committee action. Moreover, by 
a straight party line vote of 7 to 6, the 
majority of the Senate Commerce Committee 
subsequently refused to adopt an important 
amendment offered by the Senior Senator 
from Indiana, Mr..CaPeHarT, under which 
$150,000 of funds would have been appro- 
priated for an over-all review of crime 
throughout the Nation. That action unfor- 
tunately closed the Commerce Committee 
door for a study of District of Columbia 
crime. 

One door remained, and that was the Sen- 
ate District Committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginii. [Mr. Neg_y] had strong- 
ly indicated its desire for a thorough review 
here. 


My comments in August emphasized need of 
probe 

At that time, late August and early Sep- 
tember, I felt that I had no alternative but 
to bring to the attention of the people of the 
District of Columbia at least a general idea 
of the great many evidences of Police De- 
partment irregularities which had come to 
my attention. On Sunday, August 26, I re- 


leased a statement to th> press that the Na- 
tion's Capital is partially poisoned by the ex- 
istence of crime and corruption. At least 
one Commissioner, the Honorable F. Joseph 
Donohue, then immediately urged a complete 
probe. 

The preceding Sunday, August 19, I had re- 
leased the text of my letter to the chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee urging 
a complete probe here. 

In response to my comments, various 
sources in and outside the Police Depart- 
ment here in Washington indicated that 
there was little, if any, basis to my charges. 
Well, subsequent months have refuted their 
position and proven that there was more 
than ample basis for my statements. 

At the time, I stated, cf course, that it was 
essential that we be very careful that the 
overwhelming mass of honest, hard-work- 
ing, and yes, underpaid police officers in 
Washington not be regarded as suspect; but 
rather that we try to clean out that small 
minority among them who were abusing 
their badge. 

On August 26, I warned the public, too, 
not to be fooled into thinking that a flurry 
of local investigations and headlines were of 
themselves going to solve District crime. On 
the contrary, while it is essential that the 
Senate investigation thoroughly point out 
criminal conditiors, it is iar more essential 
that the investigat’on be followed up by con- 
tinued vigorous action, based on complete 
cooperation by the United States attorney's 
office here and the local polics department, 
in conjunction with law-enforcement offi- 
cials of the surrounding Maryland and Vir- 
ginia counties. 

Every time there are sensational dis- 
closures, we hear there will indeed be a fol- 
low-up, but somehow there is rarely a fol- 
low-up. The charges fade away; indictments 
lie dormani; and the heat dies down. Is that 
going to happen again? I trust not. 


People would become cynical if probe were 
cut short 


Now, Mr. President, once more we will have 
the quest ion of extending the life of the an- 
ticrime investigation. To my way of think- 
ing, there is no alternative but to assure suf- 
ficient time and funds for the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee to carry on its job. It vould 
be most unfortuuate indeed i: the present 
probe were to be halted at this very incom- 
plete stage. The people would become cyni- 
cal and would say: “Isn’t it a strange thing 
indeed that every time a committee investi- 
gation really gets under way, suddenly it is 
brought short and terminated.” 


District of Columbia Commissioners must be 
heard from 


Moreover, the responsibility of the higher- 
ups for these conditions here has still not 
been explored. In any other town the mayor 
and city councilmen would have been imme- 
diately brought before this committee to ex- 
plain how come. Here in Washington the 
District Commissioners, and in particular the 
District of Columbia Commissioner respon- 
sible for law enforcement, must be ques- 
tioned as to just why and how it was neces- 
sary for a United States Senate committee to 
explore a smelly situation which should 
have been blasted into the open air a long 
time ago by District officials themselves. We 
want to .e completely fair and not to jump 
to unfair inferences and snap conclusions, 
but the responsibility for inaction must be 
borne by those who were entrusted with the 
highest and most basic authority. 


Abortive taz investigation would be 
unfortunate 


Now, the matter of possibly abortive in- 
vestigations is nothing new or unqiue. 

Over in the House of Representatives there 
are disturbing indications that the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee which has been inves- 
tigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
shortly fold up shop. And yet there are a tre- 
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mendous number of situations in various 
key cities of the Nation where that subcom- 
mittee could do and should do a very impor- 
tant job in exposing further tax scandals. 

I say, Mr. President, that if we intend to 
keep the confidence of the American people, 
that it is essential that this Ways and Means 
investigation be carried on to its logical 
conclusion. 

I, for one, Mr. President, do not revel in 
exposures of corruption as such. On the con- 
trary, it is a sickening sight, indeed, to note 
how high law-enforcement officials here or 
anywhere else who are supposed to be guard- 
ing our community are actually in reported 
league with some of the most pernicious in- 
fluences. I realize full well how overseas the 
Soviet Union is using and exploiting the news 
of crime conditions here. But the answer to 
such Red exploitation is not to cover up. 
The answer to the existence of dirt in the 
house is not to sweep the dirt under the rug. 
The answer to it is to clean it out completely. 

Or to use another analogy, when a surgeon 
operates on infected tissues, he cleans out all 
of the infected tissue rather than leaving 
part of the infection in the system, so that 
as soon as the wound is healed the infection 
will start out all over again. 


Congratulations to District Committee 


Now, I want to express my sincerest con- 
gratulations to the members of the Senate 
District Committee, and in particular, to 
its chief counsel, Mr. Arnold Bauman, who 
has certainly lived up to the traditions of 
impartial, objective, careful and conscien- 
tious investigation, which have been set in 
New York by the former district attorney, 
and now Governor, the Honorable Thomas 
E. Dewey, and the present district attorney 
of New York County, Mr. Frank Hogan. It 
is through jobs such as this which are not 
easy, jobs which are not pleasant and yet 
which must be done that the American scene 
can be cleansed thoroughly of the evil in- 
fluences which have taken over in so many 
instances. 


Four investigation suggestions 


Let me in conclusion suggest this pro- 
gram: 

1. Let the Senate exteni the life of the 
District Crime Committee probe—with suf- 
ficient funds and sufficient time. 

2. Let the Senate take early action on the 
various anticrime bills which have been rec- 
ommended to it by our former Senate Crime 
Committee. 

3. Let all other investigations which have 
only reached a midpoint continue, and that, 
of course, refers principally to the House 
Ways and Means subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion of tax scandals. 

4. Let those suggested investigations, 
where the need is quite apparent for same, 
be undertaken. And here I refer specifically 
to the proposed investigation cf the Omce 
of Alien Property which I personally am co- 
sponsoring along with four other Senators, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 26, 1951] 

Witey CuHarGes Potice Pay-Orrs “ALL ALONG 
THE LIne” IN CaprTaL; DONOHUE CALLS FOR 
INVESTIGATION—COM MISSIONER SAYS PEOPLE 
Have Ricut TO Know TroutTu 


(By Miriam Ottenberg) 


A United States Senator last night charged 
Washington racketeers are paying off police 
“all along the line” and a District Commis- 
sioner promptly called for a congressional in- 
vestigation to prove or disprove the charges. 

Senator Witey, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
making his third demand for the Senate 
Commerce Committee to probe District vice, 
declared the Nation’s Capital is “partially 
poisoned by the existence of crime and cor- 
ruption.” 

District Commissioner F. Joseph Donohue 
said the people of Washington have a right 
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to know whether there is a close and unholy 
alliance between mobsters and officials of 
the District government. 

Senator Wixey reinforced his call for a 
senatorial inquiry by declaring he has re- 
ceived numerous anonymous letters, many 
with a clear ring of authenticity which 
charged pay-offs here. 


POLICE NAMES MENTIONED 


It was learned that some of these letters 
mention police names and link these names 
with key figures in the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee’s recent explosive 
Prince Georges County inquiry. 

Senator Wiey said his letters report: 

“A considerable amount of pay-offs to law 
enforcement officers up and down the line 
so that they would ignore numbers and 
horse-race betting operations being carried 
on in their areas in both the District and in 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties. 

“A consequent vast increase in the wealth 
of certain law enforcement officers—wealth 
which even on its very face is completely dis- 
proportionate to the amount of income 
which they would have from their regular 
duties.” 

Both Senator Wmryr and Commissioner 
Donohue suggested that the trained corps 
of investigators of the outgoing crime com- 
mittee be used to explore the District crime 
picture—particularly since they unearthed 
the disclosures about Prince Georges County. 


HOPES $50,000 IS VOTED 


These disclosures are now being examined 
by a District grand jury and have prompted 
Prince Georges officials to promise that the 
county grand jury will investigate when it 
convenes in October. 

Commissioner Donohue, in a radio inter- 
view, said he hoped the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee would come through with the $50,000 
sought by the Senate District Committee to 
finance an investigation of crime and cor- 
ruption here. 

At the same time, he pointed out that the 
Senate Commerce Committee which Senator 
WILEY wants to make the investigation could 
cross State lines. But Commissioner Dono- 
hue emphasized that he didn’t care which 
committee took on the job, as long as it was 
done. 

Senator Nee.y, chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, said he would confer 
with Chairman O’Conor of the crime com- 
mittee tomorrow to see if the investigation 
of the crime committee in Prince Georges 
County has turned up new data about the 
Washington area to present to the rules com- 
mittee. 





JOHNSON PROMISES STUDY 


Chairman JoHNSoN of the Commerce Com- 
mittee has promised to confer with his group 
Wednesday on Senator WILEY’s proposal for 
a full-dress investigation of the District but 
it seemed likely the Commerce Committee 
would turn it down. There seemed little 
enthusiasm in the commerce group for fur- 
ther investigation despite the fact that three 
of its members served on the five-man crime 
committee. 

In his new call for the Commerce Com- 
mittee to take over where the crime commit- 
tee left off, Senator Wiry said the crime 
committee has proved that no major organ- 
ized gambling can possibly exist “under the 
noses of the police without police connivance 
and protection in any American city.” 

“This is as true in the District of Columbia 
as it is everywhere else,” he added. “Or- 
ganized rackets exist in the District of 
Columbia and it is obvious that there have 
been pay-offs all along the line.” 

He emphasized that he did not want to 
cast suspicion on the overwhelming bulk of 
District area law enforcement officers “who 
comprise probably as fine a body of police- 
men as any American city enjoys.” 
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PLUGS FOR HOME RULE 


“But,” he went on, “it is clear to everyone 
concerned that the ‘big shots’ in organized 
crime in the capital area have been immune 
from prosecution for far too long and it ts 
up to us to find out why. Immunity does 
not happen accidently.” 

The public, he said, should not be fooled 
into thinking that a flurry of local investi- 
gations and headlines are going to solve Dis- 
trict crime. Flurries often tend to pass over 
with little permanent good accomplished 
and that's why it is essential that the Sen- 
ate dig deeper and help strike at the taproots 
of crime here and elsewhere, Senator WILEY 
declared. 

The Senator also put in a plug for District 
home rule. He said it was unfair to inform 
the people of the District that crime exists 
in their midst and deny them the oppor- 
tunity to help eradicate such crime by their 
own judicious use of the ballot. 

Commissioner Donohue said he did not 
personally know of any professional gambling 
here but from reading court records he be- 
lieved there must be illegal gambling in the 
District. 

When one of his reporter questioners re- 
called that the crime committee says gam- 
bling cannot exist without police protection, 
Commissioner Donohue said the people of 
Washington are entitled to know whether or 


not the integrity of their public officials is 
subject to question. 


FAVORS SENATE INQUIRY 


He said he believed more could be ac- 
complished by a Senate inquiry than by a 
grand jury with more far-reaching results. 

The Commissioner recalled that soon after 
he took office he asked his fellow commis- 
sioners to call in Police Chief Robert J. Bar- 
rett and United States Attorney George Mor- 
ris Fay to ask them whether the crime com- 
mittee’s findings suggested the need to look 
into something in the District. 

The police chief and the prosecutor, he 
said, assured the commissioners there was 
nothing to be disturbed about here. 

Now, he said, he favors a thorough investi- 
gation to clear the conscience and repu- 


diate the slander of Washington in a recently 
published book. 





Why I Am for Bob Taft for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPP 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Ross Rizley, for- 
mer Representative from Oklahoma, at 
Garden City, Kans., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 3, 1952, before the Taft Club of 
Western Kansas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow citizens here 
assembled and of the radio audience, it is a 
high honor and a happy privilege to appear 
on this program. I do not feel that I am 
entirely a stranger to western Kansas. My 
parents left a rented farm near Attica, Kans., 
in 1886 to settle in what was then no-man’'s 
land and which became later the rich pan- 
handle section of Oklahoma. I was born 
and reared and have continued to reside for 











more than half a century in the panhandle 
of Oklahoma which adjoins your great State. 
My wife is a native of Kansas. Our seven 
children have adopted the political philoso- 
phy of a majority of Kansas: They are Re- 
publicans. I know intimately and well : ‘1 of 
your Representatives in Congress as well as 
your two United States Senators. I had the 
privilege of serving with and being closely 
associated with most of them for a period of 
8 years. I feel particularly honored to be 
privileged to talk to the people of western 
Kansas on why I am for Senator Ropert A. 
Tar for the Presidency <f the United States. 

In the beginning I want to make crystal 
clear that I do not claim to speak for Sena- 
tor Tart. He doesn't know what I am about 
to say. He may or may not agree with some 
of my statements, but I do know from per- 
sonal acquaintance and examination of his 
public record for more than a quarter of a 
century, and his stability and honesty of 
purpose, that he can be relied upon to stand 
and stand steadfastly for American ideals 
and for our democratic institutions. 

This is the beginning of a new year. We 
enter the New Year in the midst of great 
national and world confusion. To put it 
short, blunt, and plainly, we are in a mess. 
One of the greatest ever known to civiliza- 
tion. A short 11 years ago we were engaged 
in all-out mobilization for the purpose of 
building and maintaining the greatest war 
machine ever known, to kill Germans, Japs, 
and Italians. Our principal ally was Com- 
munist Russia. Today we are mobilizing and 
preparing an even greater machine to kill 
Chinamen and Koreans; their principal ally 
is Communist Russia. We hope to have the 
Germans, Japs, and Italians on our side. 
Yes, the United States enters 1952 as the 
leader of nations, The richest, proudest, and 
mightiest nation in history, yet we enter the 
new year as the helpless victim of black- 
mail by a group of gangster nations. Our 
citizens are held in Communist jails for ran- 
som. They are held by governments stoog- 
ing for the biggest gangster of all, and our 
leadership is seemingly unable to do any- 
thing about it. 

We enter the new year in the midst of 
the strangest war in history. A war in 
which our acknowledged casualties are past 
the 100,000 mark; in which our two principal 
antagonists have not declared themselves our 
enemy. A war in which we do not seek vic- 
tory, but only a political compromise. Our 
American boys by the hundreds have been 
taken prisoner and murdered. We are allow- 
ing ourselves to be bullied and pushed 
around by a bunch of third-rate generals and 
politicians paying honrage to the great god 
communism in the Kremlin. 

On the domestic front we enter 1952 in 
the midst of a raging scandal among the men 
and the agencies by whom we are supposed 
to be governed. Daily new evidence is be- 
ing uncovered of large and petty crime and 
corruption. So top-heavy has our central 
Government become that even men in little 
jobs possess tremendous influence; and 
a minor decision might make a man rich or 
bankrupt a corporation. These men on our 
Government payrolls, many of them little 
men, have been seling their influence for 
mink coats and fishing trips and vacations 
in Florida. 

Again in 1952 when Congress reassem- 
bles, we will be facing the threat of social 
planners, and this despite the danger of war 
and the stench of political scandal. Our 
tax bill continues to increase. The spenders 
want larger appropriations; they continue to 
clamor for a socialistic Utopia. 

There can be no Utopia of any sort in 
which the individual is not free. Yet 
through subsidies, edicts, controls, and regi- 
mentation imposed in the name of the na- 
tional defense, we in proud and mighty 
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America are heading in the direction of this 
phony promised land as fast as we can go. 

So as we see it, the big issue for decision 
in 1952 is the issue of freedom, the rights of 
the States and the rights of individuals 
versus a growing centralization of Govern- 
ment in Washington. If we are to return 
to sanity, if we are to curb big government, 
we must have new leadership which believes 
in the American concept of a republican form 
of government. 

Such a Government as ours can only en- 
dure by giving the people a choice of political 
philosophies and principles. Our party must 
throw off the cloak of cowardice. We can't 
win with me-too candidates. The very ex- 
istence of the two-party system requires a 
statement of propositions and principles op- 
posed to the propositions and principles of 
the Fair Deal program. We must offer a 
program so crystal clear that everyone can 
understand, and we must have a candidate 
for the Presidency who can and will stand 
on the principles and program of the Ameri- 
can system of government versus socialism. 

I want the Republican Party and its 
spokesmen in 1952 to compel a choice be- 
tween its program and principles and the 
program and principles of the Fair Deal mas- 
querading under the name of the Demo- 
cratic Party. If we have such a program 
and such a candidate I am convinced the 
millions of real Democrats will join in elect- 
ing such a candidate. 

If we are to save ourselves from the mess 
we are in, some political party and its lead- 
ership must declare itself to be in deter- 
mined opposition to the present program of 
radicalism and socialism. 

We must have a leader whose stand on 
public questions will offer a home and a 
rallying place for that vast body of Ameri- 
can voters of all parties who wish to express 
their disapproval of the things that are de- 
stroying America and who wish to preserve 
that way of life and that method of con- 
ducting their private business affairs which 
made the United States the greatest, the 
most powerful, the most progressive and the 
most happy Nation on earth. 

In these later years we seem to have sub- 
stituted for integrity, thrift, and saving in 
governmental affairs, dishonesty, waste, and 
extravagance. 

We seem to have substituted government 
from Washington for State, county, and 
municipal government. 

We seem to have substituted for the regu- 
lar constituted courts of law, special courts 
for the benefit of Washington bureaus, 
where the bureau's own agents are the judges, 
jurors, and executioners. 

We have witnessed and are witnessing a 
system of indirection, subterfuge, and ma- 
nipulation by Government officials wherein 
they ignore the plain and explicit mandates 
of laws enacted by Congress and substitute 
there for directives, executive decrees, and 
orders, which decrees and orders have been 
given the full force and effect of law. 

We have watched with increasing alarm 
the agents and satellites of these Govern- 
ment planners swarm over the land, into 
our homes and into our places of business. 

We have seen labor arrayed against capi- 
tal and capital against labor; race against 
race; and have seen more racial hatreds cre- 
ated in this country during the past few 
years than were created during the entire 
previous period of our history. 

All of these things strike at the funda- 
mental concepts of our system of govern- 
ment and if permitted to continue, they will 
ultimately destroy us. 

Again, let us not be misunderstood. Prog- 
ress in the science of government is just as 
necessary to keep and preserve this great 
Republic of ours within the framework of 
our fundamental charter as is the progress 
we have made in the sciences and by inven- 


tions, and in business, industry and agricul- 
ture. We cannot remain static; we must 
expand to take care of an expanded popula- 
tion and a streamlined economy. We must 
go forward; but if we are to remain a Re- 
public and operate as a representative de- 
mocracy and not become a totalitarian state 
there are certain fundamentals that cannot 
be ignored, or brushed aside and which must 
be kept i tact. 

The time has come to face the facts of 
our own economic life. We can't continue 
to send the flower of our youth into wars 
everywhere for the purpose of avoiding an 
economic depression. Nobody who really 
understands the American economic system 
and knows what it can do if guided by states- 
manship in management and labor, will want 
to see planned economy again instituted. 

There has never been a time, it seems 
to me, sO Opportune and so necessary for 
leadership that will appeal to the young men 
and women of our country. We must have 
someone who can secure their support and 
who can enlist them in a crusade to re- 
establish the fundamental freedoms afforded 
under a Republican form of government as 
distinguished from the regimentation and 
gove->nment control philosophy which must 
of necessity go with the Fair Deal socialistic 
scheme of things. 

In the past decade millions of our young 
men and women have been all over the globe. 
They witnessed first-hand the way of life 
and the final results of what happens to a 
people and to nations who follow patterns 
and isms, many of which we have been aping 
in this country under the Fair Deal philoso- 
phy of government. They have seen with 
their own eyes the superiority of our country 
in peace as well as war, under an economy 
and practices through our free-enterprise 
system. They have observed first-hand the 
mode of living and the stature and status 
of human beings who have been the wards of 
paternalistic governments and who have had 
prescribed for them by a central govern- 
ment their livelihoods and ambitions. 

I do not believe our boys and girls want 
any part of such a system. They want a 
chance to live their own lives without being 
dictated to by anyone. Like the pioneers 
of old, most of them, I am convinced, believe 
that all government owes to them is to keep 
the channels of opportunity open and even. 
They want to be free to compete one with the 
other in commerce, in agriculture, and in the 
professions. They do not want to have to 
lick the political boots of anyone as a pre- 
requisite or a condition precedent to their 
entering upon a business career, or staying 
in business once they are established. They 
want to be permitted to do business and to 
farm, to practice law or to practice medicine, 
or any other profession in their own way, 
the American way, without being kicked and 
cuffed about by a horde of political com- 
mandos out of some Washington bureau. 

Yes; I believe the time is right and the 
opportunity is ours to appeal to these young 
men and women, offer them a political home 
and the sort of leadership that will save 
America and democratic ideals from the ide- 
ologies of socialism, communism, Fair Deal- 
ism and all other isms. 

Yes, my friends, the big issues in 1952 as 
I see them are: 

The issue of common honesty. 

The issue of decency and public morals in 
Government. : 

The issue of standing up and being 
counted for America. 

The issue of telling the American people 
the truth. 

Let's quit coddling and quibbling with 
Communists at home. 

Let's quit coddling and quibbling with 
the Communists in China. 

Let's quit coddling and quibbling with the 
Communists in Korea. 
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Let's quit coddling and quibbling with the 
Communists. 

Let’s either win the war in Korea, if we 
can, or get out and stay out. 

Let’s get rid of the crowd in the State 
Department and elsewhere that made the 
Korean situation possible. 

Let’s get rid of the defenders of Alger Hiss 
and his satellites. 

Let's get rid of all those in high position 
who kept American, British, and French 
allies out of East Germany and the Danube 
Basin, not as the most expedient way of 
defeating Germany, but in order to give 
these lands to the Russians. 

These are the same men who used lend- 
lease and UNRRA to increase Russia's post- 
war military potentialities. 

These are the same men who sold us down 
the river at Yalta, and later completed the 
job with the arms embargo against the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. 

These are the same men who turned Man- 
churia over to the Russians, who in turn 
gave it over to the Chinese Communists, who 
in turn are using it as a stepping stone into 
Korea to bring up huge armies and supplies 
to kill thousands of American men and boys. 

These are the same men who forbid our 
armies from stopping this infiltration of men 
and war machines. 

These are the same men who withheld 
from the American people the report of Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, which, if acted upon, would 
probably have averted the Korean war. 

These are the same men who have tried to 
block every attempt to remove Soviet agents 
from key political positions in government. 

These are the same men who brought 
about the firing of General MacArthur. 

I want someone as the nominee for Presi- 
dent of the United States who is independent 
and free to vigorously attack the policies of 
these men. 

I want someone for nominee of our party 
whom they can never embarrass by any claim 
that he has ever contributed to or aided or 
abetted by word, act, or deed these polices 
which sold our country short. 

I sincerely believe that Senator Tarr is 
the best qualified man in America today to 
lead us out of the wilderness of defeat and 
despair and restore hope and stability to our 
great Republic. 

I had the opportunity for 8 years of wit- 
nessing first-hand his qualities of leadership 
and statesmanship. He has for 14 years 
been the acknowledged leader in the United 
States Senate. He comes from a great heri- 
tage. He is absolutely fearless; he never 
compromises with evil. 

I am for Bos Tarr for President because: 

1. His honesty and integrity are questioned 
by no one. 

2. He is devoted to saving and protecting 
our republican form of government with its 
guaranties of equal opportunity for all. 

3. He believes in preserving to every indi- 
vidual the opportunity to make the most of 
his abilities in any business or calling he 
chooses and to lay aside, keep, and invest his 
surplus to insure security in old age. 

4. He believes that American system of 
private business and private capital has 
proven its excellence and its efficiency dur- 
ing the life of our Republic. 

5. He believes in and recognizes the im- 
portance of both human and property rights 
and will protect both from impairment and 
destruction. 

6. He believes we should pay our way day 
by day in earnings and not borrow ourselves 
into bankruptcy. 

7. He believes that civil government em- 
ployees can be drastically decreased instead 
of recklessly increased. 

8. He believes in and will see to it that 
capital, industry, and labor are regulated 
in their conduct by fair and just laws hon- 
estly administered. 
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9. He believes and will see to it that bu- 
reaucratic, self-made economics and bureau- 
cratic control shall never permanently be- 
come a substitute for the law of supply and 
demand. 

10. I want Senator Tarr to be our next 
President because he is willing and able and 
has courage to lead a crusade against more 
Korean casualties, more taxes, more con- 
trols of our economy, and against more ap- 
propriations for Uncle Sam's foreign free- 
lunch table. 

11. Because he does not subscribe to and 
will never permit this Socialist, Communist 
idea of taking the fruits of honest endeavor 
from those who work and save and give the 
earnings to each according to need as de- 
fined by some bureaucrat in Washington. 

12. Because he believes in a firm, honest, 
unselfish and above-board dealing in inter- 
national affairs as opposed to a policy that 
places its faith in secret agreements, secret- 
ly arrived at. 

13. Because he believes in and will inform 
the American people as to what their Gov- 
ernment is doing, as opposed to a policy that 
works in secret and fails and refuses to tell 
the people to what contracts they have been 
committed without their knowledge or con- 
sent. 

14. Because he believes in and supports 
our Constitution as the framework of our 
Government, and will see to it that if changes 
are necessary they be made by amendments 
openly advocated rather than by devious, in- 
direct and spurious devices. 

15. Because he will always fight for Amer- 
ica and American principles and will never 
submit to appeasement, imitation, or com- 
promise of the principles of our system of 
government. 

There are some who say, “Yes, Bop Tarr 
is a great American. He would make a great 
President, but he isn’t a vote-getter.” To 
those let me remind you that he has never 
been defeated for a major political office. He 
was 5 years a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Ohio and speaker 
of that body. Following his service in the 
house, he was elected to the Ohio State 
Senate. In 1938 when Ohio was going Demo- 
cratic, Bop Tarr was elected for his first 
term to the United States Senate. In 1944, 
6 years later, he was reelected. In 1950 his 
opposition said “we must get rid of Tart,” 
and the greatest smear campaign ever in- 
dulged in was launched against him. All 
of the forces of the present administration 
were directed against him in the State of 
Ohio. Yet he was reelected by a majority of 
almost a half a million votes. This ought 
to be sufficient as an answer to those who 
say “he is a great man and would make a 
great President, but can’t get votes.” 

For almost one and a half decades, Senator 
Tart has stood without wavering against the 
onslaughts of those who would make Amer- 
ica over. 

When many of his own colleagues in his 
Own party seemingly were unable to with- 
stand the wiles, blandishments, and flirta- 
tions of the utopian promises, Bos Tarr 
stood like the Spartans of old for God and 
country. 

When unscrupulous, so-called labor lead- 
ers attempted to wreck and ruin industry 
and business, and threatened the very foun- 
dation of our democratic institutions, Sen- 
ator Tarr sponsored and championed legis- 
lation in the Congress of the United States 
which saved this country from the same fate 
which engrossed Great Britain. Yet, when 
in a fit of anger, the President of the United 
States threatened to take over the railroads 
of the country and jail the men of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, it was Bos Tarr who by 
careful thinking and a courageous stand 
called a halt on the hasty and ill-considered 
law which the administration forces had 
rushed through the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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On every occasion Senator Tarr has stood 
like the rock of Gibralter and has vigor- 
gusly and independently attacked every ad- 
vocate and disciple of Government by execu- 
tive edict and exposed and opposed every 
legislative program in the Senate of the 
United States which attempts to ignore or 
to sabotage the fundamental law of the land. 

In these times of so much demagoguery 
in public life, and intellectual dishonesty 
in legislative halls, it is indeed refreshing, 
inspiring, and gratifying to have as the out- 
standing candidate for President such a 
man as the courageous and fearless Senator. 

The greatest deficit in the world today is 
not money; the greatest deficit in the world 
today is not lands, buildings, and materials; 
the greatest deficit in the world today is 
intellectual integrity. We need to elect to 
public office men and women who possess 
that priceless ingredient, intellectual integ- 
rity. That’s why all men of good will every- 
where, regardless of political affiliation, 
should unite in making Senator Tarr the 
next President of the United States. 





A Countryman in the Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ® 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS S 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
January 6, 1952, the Reverend Harrison 
Ray Anderson, D. D., moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, delivered a memora- 
ble sermon in the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C. As one of 
those who was fortunate enough to hear 
this fine message, I think it is well 
worthy of a place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEccrp so that it may be shared by all 
the Members of the Congress and the 
people of the Nation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the sermon be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A COUNTRYMAN IN THE CAPITAL 


(Sermon by Rev. Harrison Ray Anderson, 
D. D., S. T. D., LL. D) 


Text: “And he said, Amos, what seest thou? 
And I said, A basket of summer fruit. Then 
said the Lord unto me, The end is come upon 
my people of Israel; I will not again pass 
by them any more.”—Amos 8: 1. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.”—Matthew 
5: 13. 

THE PROPHET 


Of all the strange and unaccounta le fig- 
ures of earth, the prophet is unique. Family 
or birth cannot account for him. “I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son,” 
claims Amos. Environment cannot answer 
for him. School or culture cannot explain 
him. In some desperate hour he appears. 
God signals, and he steps forth. He speaks, 
but is rarely heard by his generation. Most 
often he is ignored, ridiculed, and now and 
then killed. He speaks for God, and tells 
the future only as it relates to his greater 
tasks. 

So genuine a character is he that false 
prophets always are to be found. These are, 
as our Lord stated, “wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing.” The counterfeit coin testifies to the 
existence of the sound money. 











The prophets Isaiah, Jerimiah with his 
broken heart, and Ezekial sitting with the 
captive people—what giants they were. 
Augustine watching Rome fall, seeing the 
barbarians enter the city, and yet seeing the 
City of God arise secure; St. Francis naked 
on the road, yet clothed with Christ saying 
to his day, “We must begin again, create a 
new family who will not forget humility. who 
will go and serve lepers and, as in the old 
times, put themselves always not merely in 
words but in reality below all men, and re- 
member you go out not to seek men. There 
is no such thing as man. There are only 
men, each called of God, each free to obey 
or refuse, each unique. You go out not to 
bring them Christianity. There is no such 
thing as Christianity. It is a word coined 
to deceive you. You go cut to bring them 
Christ.” John Knox crying, “Give me Scot- 
land or I die,” and again, “I am in the place 
where conscience bids me speak the truth; 
the truth, therefore, I speak impugn it who 
so lists.” 

And Amos, earliest of the prophets, com- 
ing from his farm at Tekoa, 12 miles south 
of Jerusalem. There he raised fruit, and 
tended his flocks and herds. There he lis- 
tended to and was taught of God. There he 
experienced the things that later appear in 
his bucolic book; stars, Pleades, and Orion, 
the fishhooks, the lion’s roar, the locusts, 
and the earthquakes, the wall that is plumb, 
the shephe-d and the harvest. There like 
another countryman, Lincoln, who came to 
this capital, he learned to speak. His lan- 
guage is the purest Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. And what he saw and what he 
said abides to this day, and here in another 
capital a preacher 2,700 years after, and more 
than that number of miles away, is seeking 
to draw inspiration for a western people from 
what this prophet saw and said. So much 
for Amos, of Tekoa, countryman and prophet 
of the most high God. 


THE CAPITAL 


What of the capital to which he went to 
preach? He passed through Judah and 
spoke to Israc'. He bypassed Jerusalem, 
and went on to Bethel, 12 miles north. Did 
he go to Israel because her doom was the 
more imminent? His times were 750 B. C., 
and thereabouts. And in less than one gen- 
eration Israel will be swept into captivity as 
he foretold. Seven hundred twenty-two was 
Israel's year of doom. Amos knew his times. 
He was acquainted with the movements of 
his day. He spoke of Damascus and Gaza and 
Tyre and Ammon and Moab and Judah. But 
it was Israel that caused the fire to burn in 
his bones, 2nd the sob to come in his throat. 
“O chiidren of Israel, you only have I known 
of all the families of the earth.” He hears 
God say that. “Shall the two of us walk 
together except we be agreed? Surely the 
Lord will do nothing except He reveal His 
secret unto His servants, the prophets. The 
lion has roared. Who will not fear; The 
Lord hath spoken. Who can but prophecy? 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel, for lo He 
that formeth the mountains and createth the 
wind and declareth unto man what is His 
thought, that maketh the morning darkness, 
and treadeth upon the high places of the 
earth. The Lord, the God of hosts is His 
name. Seek ye me and ye shall live. Seek 
the Lord and ye shall live. Seek good and 
not evil that ye may live.” 

Thus Amos spoke to his times, or tried to. 
Bethel in the northern nation was the seat 
of kingly power and religious sanctuary. 
Amaziah was the priest in charge, and Jero- 
boam the king on the throne. Amos had 
probably taken his produce there and offered 
it for sale. Back and forth across the roads 
he had driven his flocks and herds to market. 
From other traders in the evening he had 
learned. There in Bethel he had seen the 
extremes of wealth. Here rich people lolling 
on ivory couches, here poor people sold for 
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a pair of shoes, here great people eating the 
lambs of the flock and the calves of the stall, 
He had listened to the idle songs, the mean- 
ingless music, the jazz of that ancient day, 
and had witnessed her drunken, drinking 
men, drinking wine not from cups but from 
bowls. Behind it all he knew a callous, in- 
different, unconcerned people that were not 
grieved because of the condition of God's 
people. It was nothing to them and they 
passed by with never a single thought for 
the bleeding wounds of the nation. But 
Amos did not pass by. He stood and spoke 
in Bethel, the capital. And at least one man 
heard him speak. So much for the prophet 
and for Bethel. Now for the response. 


RESPONSE 


Amaziah the priest heard him and said, 
“You dreamer; be off to Judah and earn your 
living there; play the prophet there, but 
never again at Bethel, for it is the royal 
shrine, the national temple.” In other 
words, go home. Go back to your sheep, and 
back to your farm. It was the same word 
that the Grand Inquisitor said to the Lord, 
“Go home, we will care for your church.” 
And it was the same word that another capi- 
tal, Jerusalem, said later to another coun- 
tryman from Nazareth. They helped Him go 
by way of the cross. 

And another heard him speak, but in- 
directly, for Amaziah the priest went and 
told Jeroboam, the king, “Amos says you 
are to die and Israel wil go into captivity.” 
Priest and king, Amaziah and Jeroboam, and 
@ decadent nation. Today we protest 
against the combination of priest and king, 
of Washington the Capital of a great Nation, 
and Rome, the capital of a great church 
being united in any temporal way. When 
the President offered to send Myron Taylor 
to the Protestant churches of the world, 
gathered in Amsterdam in 1948 in the World 
Council of Churches, he was informed that 
the churches sought no representative from 
any government. 

So today. There is much which church 


and state can do for each other, but they 
serve each other best when they are not 
entered into any combination and when 
each is free to speak to the other its own 
mind and heart. 

Amos had a word for Amaziah the priest 


as well as for Jeroboam the king. “You say 
I am not to speak any more. Listen, I have 
a word for you, Amaziah. Your wife will 
become a harlot in this very city of Bethel. 
Your children shall die by the sword. Your 
farm will be divided, and you shall die in a 
far away land, a captive; and your nation 
shall go into captivity with you.” 
Prophet, capital, and response. 


VISION 


The Amos, perhaps with his eyes closed 
because of the rebuke of Amaziah and the 
indifferent Israel, saw the lovely basket of 
fruit, the picture in the text. “What do you 
see, Amos?” said God. “I see a basket of 
summer fruit,” was his reply. “A nation ripe 
for judgment, a basket of ripe fruit, so is 
doom ripe for my people Israel.” There is 
even a play on words in the Hebrew text 
which is missed in the English translation. 
For the word summer- fruit is in Hebrew 
‘“kayis” and the word for “the end” in Eebrew 
is “keys.” 

MEANING 


What is the meaning of this ancient 
prophet’s vision for our day? What is the 
real message of this countryman in the capi- 
tal? A basket of summer fruit. It is so 
plain that little need be added. It is so 
eloquent that words will probably only de- 
tract. America is a basket of summer fruit. 
I have been, since last May, into many of 
her States, especially in the West. Great 
and rich and strong and beautiful America, 


“Oh; beautiful for spacious skies, for amber 
waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties above the 
fruited plain.” 


Here are apples, red and green and yellow, 
golden delicious apples from the North and 
from the Northwest. Here are peaches from 
the South; grapes from the North, red and 
purple and white and fragrant; and here are 
oranges and grapefruit from the South and 
from the West, with their golden rich health. 
That's America. Encased in each fruit are 
its seeds by which the fruit will produce oth- 
er fruits. And it is in such abundance that 
America can share it with the nations of the 
earth. And it can be a blessing on tables at 
home and abroad. And it can be the means 
of industry, and can be preserved and used 
with modern methods for years to come. In 
the old home of President Grant, in Galena, 
Tll., is a basket of fruit preserved by some 
secret method known at that time. Amer- 
ica can be that. 

Or this lovely fruit and this wonderful 
Nation can go rotten. It was the tragedy of 
Israel that the supreme moment of her suc- 
cess was the prelude of her doom. Within a 
quarter of a century she is in shackles. It 
was the tragedy of Israel that in her supreme 
moment that was a church and a man like 
Amaziah, who no longer spoke to the con- 
science of the nation. It was the tragedy of 
Israel that in the hour of her need there 
were those who were at ease in Zion, who did 
not care, save to eat and drink and gamble 
and play. 

In 1901, lecturing in Berlin to the uni- 
versity and to the theological school, Dr. 
Reinhold Seeberg spoke as follows: “And 
lastly, we hear from zealous adept of the 
‘overman (ubermensch).’ The world exists 
for the strong, and strong turn it to account 
with ruthless mastering; the strong are 
right.” 

And there was a German church silent, 
save to get the souls of men to heaven. 
And 1901 in Berlin with its unchallenged 
doctrine of the overman whose might made 
right was followed by 1914, and 1914 was 
followed by 1941. Where was the German 
prophet? Niemoeller was not yet sent to 
prison. Karl Barth has not come on the 
scene as yet. In Chicago, in 20 years, 638 
gang murders have been committed, of 
which only 13 were successfully prosecuted. 
And the story of national betrayal and shame 
is the same in other American cities, and 
now has overflowed into the country, and 
most every little town has its dark spot where 
those who love the darkness gather in the 
evening. 

Dining with an American Congressman at 
the time of the Kefauver investigation, the 
conversation revealed an even deeper need 
than the open lawlessness. “Doctor,” said 
the gentleman, “the neec for cur country is 
for moral revival.” “You believe that, do 
you?” I replied. “I certainly do,” was his 
answer. “Well, Congressman, what are you 
doing personally about it? Do you go to 
church? Are you a Christian?” Then came 
the reply which we parsons hear day in and 
day out. “My mother was a great Presby- 
terian. Iam too busy to go tochurch. I like 
to spend a lazy Sunday with my newspaper 
and my cigar, and my slippers, and now and 
then I turn on the radio and listen to a 
sermon.” 

Perhaps George Washington could speak 
to this man, “Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion, and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. Let it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life 
if the sense of religious obligation deserts 
the oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that 
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morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined educated minds of peculiar struc- 
ture—reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” (Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address.) 

Some years ago a most remarkable man 
came out to Canada as governor general. In 
Scotland he was known as John Buchan, 
writer and war correspondent, and earnest 
Christian. In Canada he was known as Lord 
Tweedsmuir, and a wilderness tract between 
Prince George and Prince Rupert in British 
Columbia bears hisname. Shortly before his 
death, John Buchan wrote “The Christian in 
name has in recent years been growing cold 
in his devotion. Our achievement in per- 
fecting life’s material apparatus has pro- 
duced a mood of self-confidence and pride.” 
And he added, “My fear is not barbarism, 
which is civilization submerged or not yet 
born, but decivilization, which is civilization 
gone rotten.” 

We are greatly alarmed over the threat of 
the modern forces of barbarism. We fear 
that they may fall on us out of the skies 
as they marched on Rome from the north. 
We are not at all concerned over the foe 
already in our gates, the rot that causes the 
inner decay that allows the barbarians to 
come from without. We are not concerned 
about hollow men who, like hollow rotten 
trees, may be blown over by the storm. A 
countryman, a farmer from North Dakota 
is concerned and writes: “Was any indecency 
involved in the fall of Rome which is not 
prevalent in this country? How can we ex- 
pect our children, their children, and theirs 
to the third and fourth generation tg find 
abundant life with the wreckage which we 
are turning over tothem? It there not time 
to call a halt to the practices which so-called 
Christian groups condone?” A Frenchman, 
and a French skeptic at that, Paul Boenget, 
wrote “As for me, the long inquiry into the 
moral disease of the France of today has 
constrained me to recognize that for the 
individual, as well as for society, Christianity 
is the absolute condition of health and re- 
covery.” “Ill fares the land to hastening ills 
& prey where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” (Oliver Goldsmith) “Where the 
body is, there will the vultures be.” Lord 
Acton, English Roman Catholic wrote, 
“Power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

Col. Edmund Starling was a guard of five 
presidents from Woodrow Wilson to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as a member of the Secret 
Service. After retirement, he told his story 
to Thomas Sugrue, who has set it down in 
a book entitled, “Starling of the White 
House.” The two paragraphs which follow 
are from this book. 

“We Americans are a good people, and we 
are spiritual, but we have left our churches 
and put away our hymnals. We believe in 
religion, but have ceased little by little to 
practice it, and we have ceased little by 
little to practice charity. We cannot en- 
dure in this way of life. We cannot prosper; 
Christianity is not a theory to be believed. 
It is a living force which must be active, 
else it will die. And if it dies, everything 
which it has touched will perish with it. 
You will say that this is an old-fashioned 
sermon by an old-fashioned Presbyterian, 
That is true. But if I may be allowed one 
word of my own here in this book, let me 
say that all of us had better harken to the 
old-fashioned way. We had better be about 
our Father’s business. He will not wait fore 
ever.” 

THE WAY 


Another countryman came to another cap- 
ital, and here is our hope. Jesus Christ 
came to Jerusalem. There he spoke as stern 
a word to the priests of His day as did Amos 
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to Amaziah. They were the rotting sepul- 
chers, outwardly beautiful, inwardly in de- 
cay. But He spoke of a Kingdom that was 
eternal. And that would change only from 
glory to glory. And He called men into that 
Kingdom, and told them that they were to 
be light in a dark, meaningless world. And 
that they were to be salt, and the purpose of 
salt is to flavor and to keep from decay. 

His church is here in this capital, and it 
is made up of countrymen from many States 
and nations. But its chiefest glory is that 
the Carpenter from Nazareth is its divine 
Lord and only Head. He is our hope, and we 
the light and the salt of our time must not 
fail Him. Else we are good only to be cast. 
out and trodden under foot of men. 

He has a word for us, too, concerning 
fruit. This is His word: “I am the true vine, 
and My Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, I tak- 
eth away, and every branch that beareth 
fruit, I purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you. Abide 
in me, and Iip you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye except ye abide in Me. 
I am the vine. Ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit, for without Me 
ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in 
Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is with- 
ered, and men gather and cast them into 
the fire, and they are burned. Herein is My 
Father glorified; that ye bear much fruit, so 
shall ye be My disciples. Ye have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you that ye should go and bring forth fruit 
and that your fruit should remain.” 

“America, America, God shed His grace 
on thee, and crown thy good with brother- 
hood from sea to shining sea.” 


I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a prize-winning speech entitled “I Speak 
for Democracy,” written and delivered 
by Jerry E. Hoobler, who is a junior at 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio, my 
home city. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Just what is this democracy that people 
are always talking about? Is it as good 
as they say? Are all men really equal? 
Does everyone actually have the same chance 
to achieve fame and fortune? Are we really 
free? Are all these things true or are they 
merely erroneous statements put out by a 
very efficient propaganda machine controlled 
by a group of bureaucrats who run a cor- 
rupt and decadent Government? 

We Americans, who are citizens of a 
democracy, believe these truths to be self- 
evident. We take it for granted that, here, 
in our country, all men are equal, and that 
they have equal access to the ladder of 
success. We have lived with these privileges 
all of our lives and to us they seem quite 
commonplace. 

The privileges of the people in a democra- 
cy, however, would not seem so ordinary to 
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a@ person who has toiled and sweated his life 
away as a slave in a totalitarian state. Such 
a person has never felt the warm glow nor 
seen the bright rays of democracy's light. 
Even if his chains of servitude and bondage 
were struck off he still would not be a free 
man. His slavery is in his soul. Now think 
of our own way of life. We are allowed free 
thought and free speech. We thus avert 
any chance of having the heavy chains of 
slavery put on our souls. Democracy is not 
the man on the corner, it is the sacred 
privileges of that man. 

Are you exercising these privileges? Or 
are you one of those who neglects to vote 
and who does not serve on juries? When 
election day comes around do you say to 
yourself, “Why should I bother to vote? My 
single ballot will make no difference.” But 
it will. Your single ballot is immensely im- 
portant. In a democracy every man’s 
opinion counts. 

When your city or State asks you to be 
1 of 12 men and women who are to serve 
on a jury, do you immediately make excuses? 
After election day is over, do you say to a 
friend—“My, what an awful administration 
we have in this town. Something should 
be done about it.” 

And, perhaps, after a decision has been 
rendered in a court case, you are again talk- 
ing to that friend and you say—“Why, just 
the other day, they let that murderer walk 
right out of court. Why doesn’t someone do 
something about that kind of thing?” 

You could have voted on election day, and 
you could have served on that jury, you know. 

These privileges are iike muscles—you 
must use them constantly to make them be- 
come large and strong. If you neglect to 
vote and squirm your way out of jury duty, 
you are giving up the precious rights that for 
many generations courageous men and 
women have spoken fearlessly for, fought for, 
and died for. Even today the bitter strug- 
gle to preserve these privileges which you 
shrug off so lightly goes on in a foreign land 
where the very earth is soaked with the 
blood, and the ground is covered with the 
bodies of our American soldiers. 

Remember those famous Americans who 
wrote the Constitution? They affixed to it 
a@ preamble stating that the blessings of lib- 
erty were to be secured for their posterity. 
Little did they think that we, their posterity, 
would give so little thought to what they 
devoted their time, fortunes, and lives to. 
Let us look back over the history of our great 
country. First let ys consider George Wash- 
ington—the father of America. He devoted 
all of his energies to make America great. 
Think of Thomas Jefferson who helped draft 
the Declaration of Independence. It’s im- 
portance is known to every American school- 
boy of today. Remember Abraham Lincoln, 
who, through untiring efforts, saved our 
country from the brink of disaster. 

What American today would have the 
courage and spirit, standing on a scaffold 
with a rope around his neck, to say, “My only 
regret is that I have but one life to give for 
my country.” Nathan Hale did just that. 

Franklin, Adams, Jackson, Madison, Mon- 
roe—the list is long, the deeds are many, 
These men and what they did made Amer- 
ica great. These men were true citizens of 
our democracy. They did not sit back and 
take things for granted, they went out and 
earned their rights. 

How about you—are you a citizen of this 
democracy of ours or do you just live here? 
A citizen is one who votes regularly and re- 
sponds when his Government asks for his 
aid. He is interested in the welfare of his 
community. He obeys the law and respects 
the rights of his neighbors. He is by no 
means the perfect man, but he is by all 
means one who strives to be. 

Are you a citizen or do you just live here? 
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The Supply of Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


@ 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico {[Mr. Cuavez], I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from Collier’s magazine, the issue of 
January 12, 1952, pertaining to the steel 
Situation today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As a lot of good people have been saying 
recently, this country has got to do some- 
thing about its highways. It’s a necessary 
job for the sake of safety, economic inte- 
gration, and the actual and potential re- 
quirements of national defense. Yet our 
war-neglected roads are trying with less 
and less success to cope with a volume and 
load that they never were designed to han- 
dle. Our motor-vehicle population right 
now exceeds an estimate for 1970 that was 
made 5 years ago. Meanwhile, American 
States and cities are still having a tough 
time making emergency repairs, let alone 
undertaking the construction of four- and 
six-lane highways which today’s traffic load 
urgently requires. 

Nothing much can be done about the 
highway situation until something is done 
about the steel situation. A country-wide 
survey which the Wall Street Journal made 
not long ago turned up the same story in 
State after State—shortage of steel, and a 
jam-up on deliveries as frustrating as the 
congestion on today’s highways. If all this 
were unavoidable, there wouldn’t be much 
point in writing about it. But we believe 
that it is not unavoidable, because we also 
believe that the steel shortage, though real, 
is a rather dubious phenomenon. 

American mills today are making more 
steel than ever before. Their top production 
during World War II was about 89,600,000 
tons in 1944. At that time the country had 
the task of supplying some 12,000,000 men 
under arms. A big shipbuilding program was 
in full swing, and there were tremendous 
lend-lease commitments to our allies. 

In the present limited emergency, steel is 
being produced at an annual rate of about 
105,000,000 tons, with a prospect of close to 
120,000,000 tons by the end of 1952. It is 
true that our population has grown, and that 
the Korean War and the beginnings of a 
European rearmament program have made 
abnormal demands for steel. But we still 
cannot see why their isn’t enough of the 
metal to go round if it is properly distributed. 

The trouble, as nearly as we can make out, 
is in the operation of the controlled ma- 
terials plan in Washington. The CMP’s func- 
tion, as regards steel, is to weight the esti- 
mated quarterly production against what the 
steel consumers say that they require, and 
then parcel out the metal accordingly, with 
defense contracts getting first call. Theo- 
retically that’s fine. But the theory doesn't 
reckon with a traditional Washington prac- 
tice which Government agencies, and par- 
ticularly the military, have brought to a high 
degree of perfection: they ask for far more 
than they need or hope to get. Many private 
users have quickly caught on to the trick. 
Result—“shortage.” 

Some steel consumers have put in such 
overloaded requirements that even after CMP 
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the responsibility of the administration of 


had knocked several percentage points off 
the total, the remaining allocation has still 
been far higher than any previous quarterly 
consumption in these companies’ history. 
The result of such practices was to put the 
bids for structural steel shapes in the last 
quarter of 1951 at 223 percent of estimated 
supply. 

It isn’t hard to see where all this leaves 
the highway program. State and county 
roads and city streets aren’t built under 
defense contracts. Maybe they should be, 
but they aren't. So they wind up taking the 
leavings. We don’t think this is either right 
or necessary, especially since the Govern- 
ment has at hand a set of operational sug- 
gestions which, if they are carried out, 
should point the way toward meeting the 
country’s essential needs. 

Last fall the heads of five steel companies 
presented to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson and his top production assistant, 
Manly Fleischmann, a number of recom- 
mendations for increased production and 
better distribution of steel. They were par- 
ticularly concerned with the quantity and 
timing of steel requirements. They objected, 
and we think justly, to the stockpiling of 
steel far in advance of actual need—some- 
times at the insistence of Government of- 
ficials. They also recommended that big 
orders for military requirements be distrib- 
uted more evenly among various steel com- 
panies. 

They made a number of other suggestions, 
based on their broad and practical experi- 
ence, which were intended to break the 
bottleneck. There was obviously no thought 
of self-enrichment behind their advice. For 
it should be clear to anyone that the steel 
producers today are not having any trouble 
in selling all they can make. Even the most 
skeptical critic of bigness in business would 
be hard put to discover any ulterior motives 
in their counsel, 

We hope that steel users and Government 
agencies will cooperate with Mr. Wilson and 
his aides in bringing a lot more realism into 
the whole matter of steel requirements. As 
things stand now, the situation is compa- 
rable to one which would exist if a certain 
percentage of the Nation’s households had 
all the money they needed and a priority 
claim on everything in the grocery stores. 
Quite naturally a lot of householders would 
buy and hoard—in the name of “prudence,” 

of course—and quite naturally the non- 
priority families would suffer from the con- 
sequent artificial shortages. That's just 
what is happening to many people who need 
steel for vitally important jobs. This in- 
equality applies particularly to road con- 
struction. It will be too late if a full-scale 
emergency should disrupt our present pre- 
carious highway transportation system. For 
the sake of increasing traffic safety at pres- 
ent and protecting the Nation’s safety in the 
future, the time to do something is now. 





Federal Grand Jury Association of North- 
ern California Urges Inquiry 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


My. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months I have been urging that 
the Committee on the Judiciary investi- 
gate certain questionable incidents re- 
lating to the administration of Federal 
justice in San Francisco. The Commit- 
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tee on the Judiciary will consider a reso- 
lution this week which would authorize 
such an investigation. 

It is my belief that such an inquiry 
should also concern itself with the con- 
duct of Federal grand juries in San 
Francisco and elsewhere, with particular 
reference to the relationship between the 
grand jury and the Federal bench and 
the United States attorney’s office. 

I have introduced legislation which 
would strengthen the historic independ- 
ence of the grand jury system. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the REecorpD 
in support of such an inquiry a letter 
that I recently received from a Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Seward, president of the Grand 
Jury Association of Northern California, 
which outlines the need for action by 
the Committee on the Judiciary in this 
regard. 

FEDERAL GRAND JURY ASSOCIATION 

or NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 19, 1952. 
Hon. Patrick J. HILLINGs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. HILuINGs: This letter is written 
by direction of the board of directors of the 
Federal Grand Jury Association of Northern 
California, a nonprofit corporation organized 
for the purpose of increasing the effectiveness 
and preserving the integrity of the Federal 
grand jury as a democratic institution. 

We note from a press release of January 
16 that you have requested an investigation 
by the House Judiciary Committee into a 
number of incidents that have occurred re- 
cently in San Francisco. We assume that 
such an inquiry would involve an investiga- 
tion of the relationships which have recently 
appeared to exist between some members of 
the Federal bench, the United States attor- 
ney’s Office, and several grand juries in this 
district. On this assumption we wish to offer 
the full cooperation of this association in any 
such investigation as may be authorized. 

It is the conviction of the association, 
supported by the opinion of competent legal 
authorities, that (1) there have been certain 
instructions and orders emanating from the 
Federal bench during the year 1951, and di- 
rected to the juries, that appear to be widely 
divergent and in fact contrary to long-estab- 
lished precedent and rules as fixed by de- 
cisions of the Unied States Supreme Court 
with respect to the powers and duties of Fed- 
eral grand juries; (2) on the part of the 
Office of the United States attorney in San 
Francisco during 1950 and 1951 there has 
been either a complete misconception as to 
the part which the grand jury plays in the 
democratic process or a deliberate attempt 
to interfere with the orderly and proper 
functioning of the grand jury. 

This pattern of conduct, in the opinion of 
the association, coupled with FBI investi- 
gation of grand jury members, has tended to 
compromise the traditional independence of 
the grand jury and to make it subservient to 
the expedient impulses of the prosecuting 
agency. It has delayed and obstructed the 
administration of justice, and if persisted 
in would break down and destroy the work- 
ing of the grand-jury system. Furthermore, 
it has had the effect, not only of engender- 
ing a great deal of confusion and uncertainty 
within the several jury panels, but also has 
acted to impair public confidence in the 
judicial process. 

The association deems it self-evident, if 
there are to be adequate and just inquiries 
into such matters as the conduct of certain 
representatives of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, that the powers and duties of the 
grand jury must be exactly defined, clearly 
understood, and fully respected by all 
agencies of the Government charged with 
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justice. Anything that will clear up the ex- 
isting uncertainties will be much in the 
public interest. 
Very truly yours, 
Feperat GRAND Jury ASSOCIATION 
Or NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
By Ricwarp H. Sewarp, President. 





Tribute to Judge Jonah J. Goldstein by 


Hon. Charles Silver Se 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ©) 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in ti.e Appendix of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks an ad- 
dress by the Hon. Charles Silver, of New 
York, at the dedication on December 22, 
1951, of the Jonah J. Goldstein moot 
courtroom in the new law center of my 
alma mater, the New York University. 

The dedication was attended by lead- 
ing jurists, members of the bar, civic 
leaders, philanthropists; and I need not 
belabor the value of the new law cei.‘er 
to the bar of this Nation. 

The address follows: 


It is a matter of deep personal satisfac- 
tion for me to be here today. It was a little 
more than 4 years ago that it was my privi- 
lege to announce the presentation of a birth- 
day gift to Judge Goldstein through the es- 
tablishment of a Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
moot courtroom at the New York University 
School of Law. I said then and it is worth 
repeating now that it is rare that we think 
in terms of the present when it comes to 
honoring an outstanding man through the 
creation of a permanent symbol that re- 
flects his life and achievements so he may 
hear and see for himself what others think 
of him. 

Through the years, I have held a very 
strong personal affection for Judge Goldstein. 
I have admired and supported his work as 
a civic leader and humanitarian. For he 
has within him those qualities of friendship 
and dynamic en*rgy and broad tolerance 
which have dominated the great leaders in 
our community who have contributed so 
much to the development of our fabulous 
city which has now become a world capital. 
It was to this city that the members of the 
United Nations turned for the erection of 
their permanent headquarters. 

The man to whom this moot courtroom 
has been dedicated loves his city because 
it was here that he has been able to give 
so freely of his fine talents, not only as a 
lawyer but as a friend and neighbor. If I 
understand Judge Goldstein correctly and 
have some conception of his inner feelings, 
then I would say that the voice of New 
York is to him the blending of a million 
voices of men and women, the laughter of 
children, the hum of the subway, the honk 
of the taxi horns, the murmur of the crowds, 

the beauty of its structures which have 
given to him that fine understanding of 
humanity and made him not only a splen- 
did judge but an outstanding citizen, a 
friend to folks of all races, colors, and creeds. 

It seems to me that one of his really 
great achievements was his fight to estab- 
lish a domestic relations court. He recoge 
nized among other things that young of- 
fenders should not be placed in the same 
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category as hardened criminals and he was 
the first to establish an adolescent term for 
the treatment of these offenders. This term 
was opened after the regular court hours 
and was the forerunner of all such courts 
in this State. 

Judge Goldstein approached this very dif- 
ficult and delicate problem not only as a 
lawyer but as a humanitarian whose com- 
passion was as broad as the horizon of hu- 
manity itself. It was this attitude of rea- 
son and legal understanding that made his 
work so useful and salutary. I am reminded 
of having read the words of a great English 
jurist who said that reason is the life of the 
law, the common law itself is nothing else 
but reason—the law is the perfection of 
reason. 

I speak to you here today as a layman 
who has great respect and admiration for 
the thousands of lawyers in this country 
who are called on, to a great extent, to make 
our laws, to see that they are executed, to 
interpret them and above all, to defend in- 
dividual and property rights which are guar- 
anteed to all of us under the Constitution 
in our great democracy. 

Almost 200 years ago, a great statesman 
and a President of this country, John Adams, 
said: “This is a Government of laws and 
not of men.” Now that the shadow of com- 
munism hangs over the world, let us hope 
that we in this great country of ours will 
never depart from the philosophy laid down 
by one of our founding fathers. The law is 
an expression of the free will of the people 
and is placed above men. And so long as 
the laws made by men elected by the major- 
ity of the people in free elections, are the 
guideposts of our daily lives, there will never 
be any danger that the red hand of com- 
munism will clutch us in its grasp. We 
shall remain a God-fearing and law-abiding 
people. 

I am thrilled to be here to participate in 
the dedication of this moot courtroom with 
its physical beauty, its dignity and its air 
of calmness and refiection. In writing to 
Judge Goldstein in connection with the con- 
tribution for the establishment of the moot 
courtroom in May of 1947, Chancelor Harry 
Woodburn Chase said about the courtroom: 

“It will do several things at once; it will 
help perpetuate the memory of one of our 
most distinguished alumni, it will contribute 
vitally to legal education of countless gen- 
erations of law students; it will aid mate- 
rially in the realization of the fine, new 
structure so urgently needed for our school 
of law here in New York University.” 

What more can I add to these sincere and 
eloquent words of Chancelor Chase and yet 
I, as a layman, can see in my mind's eye 
thousands of young men come into this 
courtroom in the years ahead, and put into 
practical application or perhaps I should 
say supplement their work in the classroom 
under the direction of distinguished pro- 
fessors and scholars in one of the finest law 
schools in the country. 

It is here that they shall be trained in 
the art of being advocates, for as Judge 
Vanderbilt has written: 

“It is in the courts and other tribunals 
that the rights the law protects must be 
vindicate¢, and it is there that the law is 
made or at least declared. Useful as are 
the other types of lawyers, they are all de- 
pendent for their very existence on the 
advocate. He is on the firing line.” 

I am sure that the truth of this state- 
ment will be recognized by lawyers and lay- 
men alike. This moot courtroom is in a 
sense the first firing line where the young 
men who have chosen the profession of law 
as a life work will be trained. It is here 
that they will be imbued with that concept 
of dignity and legal understanding that they 


must later have when they go out into the 
world of affairs to practice their profession. 

And so I close with an expression of grati- 
tude to you for asking me to join with you 
in dedicating this moot courtroom in the 
name of Judge Goldstein. This day will al- 
ways remain in my memory for these pro- 
ceedings represent not only the dedication 
of a room but a tribute to one of the dearest 
and closest friends that I have, whose record 
is one of which not only he may be proud, 
but in which we, as New Yorkers, in all 
stations of life and of all creeds, may also 
have a feeling of pride. 

So long as we have laws enacted by free 
men, and great institutions of learning like 
New York University, from which many law- 
makers will eventually emerge, we need have 
no fear that our form of society will be de- 
stroyed or even weakened. When the people 
have the right to think for themselves and 
are educated in the ways of a democracy we 
cannot fail to come through in triumph in 
these critical times. 

Great schools like New York University 
are fountainheads of democracy. Educa- 
tion makes people easy to govern but im- 
possible to enslave. Our duty is clear and 
as a free people we shall not shirk our re- 
sponsibilities to our country and to the whole 
free world. 

Thank you. 





Foreign Students in United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKs ' 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD \_ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a letter 
in the Washington Post from an Indian 
student who is studying in this country 
under the educational exchange pro- 
gram. There is no more important long- 
range service we can render to countries 
which are still somewhat undecided in 
the present world struggle, and thereby 
to ourselves, than through giving these 
selected individuals of great potential 
influence a chance to know us and our 
country better through first-hand con- 
tacts with us and with students and pro- 
fessors from other countries. 

The letter follows: 


{From the eee ee of December 13, 
1951] 


FoREIGN STUDENTS 


I had the pleasure of attending a tea party 
given by the. State Department Division of 
Exchange of Persons in honor of the for- 
eign grantees in the Washington area. I 
would like to express our deep sense of grati- 
tude for this wonderful opportunity. 

In that cozy little house had gathered 
students young and old, from far and near, 
east and west, with no distinction whatso- 
ever. What impressed me most was the 
unity in diversity, richness in variety, that 
was so characteristic of the group that had 
met there. We were from Austria, Burma, 
France, Germany, India, and 12 other coun- 
tries. But we all felt that we were as 
though members of the same family. 

We talked to one another and exchanged 
opinions and ideas not only of our own 
countries but also our rich; varied, and in- 
teresting experience in this country. A Ger- 
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man student said to me, “I love this coun- 
try, its people, and their way of life so much 
that I would like to stay a little longer 
than what I have been allowed to.” 

Yes, it is not only the professional skill 
that we take back as we leave the shores of 
this blessed country, but also the good will 
of its people. If we, students of today who 
are likely to be statesmen of tomorrow in 
our own countries, can understand and ap- 
preciate one another so well, can we not 
apply the same to the human family at 
large? If coming things cast their shadows 
before, is it not a bright hope for the future? 

M. A. Konert, 


Grantee from India. 
WASHINGTON. 





Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES yp 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 8, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of President Robert Gordon Sproul, 
of the University of California; former 
President Herbert Hoover; and United 
States Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
of Missouri, to bring our Nation back 
from the low standard of morals to which 
it has fallen. 


Texts or LeEapERs’ OPINIONS ON Morat Decay 
IN THE UNITep StaTes—NEEpD For ReturRN To 
RELIcIous Be.iers Is STRESSED 


(Following are the texts of contributions 
by Robert G. Sproul, Herbert Hoover, and 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., to the 
Globe-Democrat’s symposium on moral 
decay: ) 

Mr. E. LansInc Ray, 

Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: In reply to your kind letter 
asking me to comment on what can be done 
and is being done to bring the Nation back 
from the low standard of morals to which it 
has fallen, it is impossible to give any simple 
and certain formula. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain, however, namely, that we cannot change 
morals by passing more laws. 

Among the methods which citizen leaders 
by voluntary action might well try are the 
following: 

1, Concerted community efforts to increase 
church attendance by peoples of all faiths, 
with the voluntary assistance of all channels 
of mass communication. 

2. Further concerted voluntary activities 
by the radio, television, and motion picture 
industries to reduce, if they cannot eliminate, 
the dramatizing of crime and amoral conduct 
in their programs, and to free themselves 
from the services of individuals whose pri- 
vate lives become a public scandal. 

3. Voluntary efforts on the part of news- 
papers, under a carefully devised code, to 
publish less sensational stories of crimes and 
amoral conduct in their news columns. Man 
has a tendency to regard reprehensible con- 
duct as less reprehensible if he is constantly 
aware that many others are indulging in it 
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and to some extent profiting by their moral 
lapses. 

4. A change in the political party in power 
in the Federal Government, not because it is 
Democratic, but because any party in power 
too long, and affected by the dishonesty of 
some of its representatives in public office, is 
powerless to clean house completely. Only a 
vote of the people, and the bringing in of a 
new regime can do that. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert G. Sprovt. 


Dear Mr. Ray: My report on your question 
is easy. “Change the administration.” 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Dear Mr. Ray: The question propounded in 
your recent letter concerning the low stand- 
ard of morals in this Nation is one that is 
causing grave concern to all thinking Ameri- 
cans. I have read with great care the Globe- 
Democrat editorial of August 6 citing in- 
stances of corruption and questionable prac- 
tices that have recently been brought into 
sharp focus and that touch many phases of 
our national life, from addiction to narcotics 
among our youth and cheating at West Point 
to influence peddling and dishonesty in pub- 
lic office. 

This sobering and provocative editorial de- 
lineates clearly some of the problems that 
we, us a Nation, must face up to boldly if we 
are to remain worthy of our position of world 
leadership. I am not at all certain, however, 
that I can subscribe to the conclusion 
reached in-the editorial that “public morals 
are low because politics at all levels is played 
at a historic low.” 

As an elected public official, I certainly 
make no attempt to brush aside the accusing 
finger and maintain that all politics and 
politicians are pure and lofty. The history 
of our country, almost from the beginning, 
shows repeated disclosures of graft and cor- 
ruption in public office, decade after decade. 

I doubt that any one period has been out- 
standing in this respect. Corruption has 
touched every political party. As stated by 
Charles Evans Hughes during the 1924 presi- 
dential campaign, “Neither political party 
has a monopoly of virtue or of rascality. 
There are crooks in every community and in 
every party. Now and then, one gets into 
Office. Let wrongs be exposed and punished, 
but let not the partisan pecksniffs affect a 
holier-than-thou attitude. The corrupting 
currency may be found in Democratic satch- 
els, as well as Republican. One who is cor- 
rupt is as faithless to his party as to his 

government. Guilt is personal and corrup- 
tion knows no party.” 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


But as one who attempts to be, also, an 
active private citizen with a deep and funda- 
mental faith in our concepts of democracy, 
it seems to me that we fail completely to go 
to the heart of the trouble if we merely 
brush aside individual responsibility by say- 
ing that politics is crooked, that Washing- 
ton sets a poor example and that, therefore, 
ipso facto, public morals are at a new low 
because the rest of the country takes its cuz 
from Washington. 

Dishonesty, either outright or by subter- 
fuge, is not to be tolerated nor condoned in 
public officials. The fact remains, however, 
that elected officials hold office by and at the 
will of the people who elected them to posi- 
tions of public trust. 

It has been said that bad officials are not 
elected by bad citizens but by good citizens 
who fail to vote. A cursory examination of 
voting statistics over the years reveals that 
in every election, whether local, State or 
general, thousands of citizens permit indif- 
ference and inertia to keep them away from 
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the polls. Yet these same indifferent citi- 
zens are quick to become outraged citizens 
at the first hint of unethical practices by 
public officials. 

The deterioration in our standards, of 
course, is apparent not only in public life, 
but in private life, as evidenced by a series 
of bank embezzlements, by corruption in 
college athletics, by narcotics addiction 
among our youth, by violations of price and 
other regulations in business, by income-tax 
evasion. 

There can be no doubt that, in a large 
part, all of these manifestations are attrib- 
utable to the tensions under which we live. 
These tensions, brought on by the critical 
international situation and by inflation, 
have meant the loss of basic security and 
have, simultaneously, destroyed the values 
which are concomitant with security. 

The code of conduct among and between 
men which a society approves and estab- 
lishes in normal times has become sub- 
merged in a philosophy of each man for him- 
self in a struggle for survival. The problem, 
then, is perhaps not so much one of im- 
morality as it is of amorality in a situation 
where the familiar guideposts have been 
torn down and nothing has been offered in 
their place. 

The question to which we must address 
ourselves, that of raising people’s standard 
of morals, which I readily agree are badly in 
need of improvement, is a very basic and very 
difficult one. It is a problem that through- 
out the ages has taxed the thinking of reli- 
gious leaders, teachers, social philosophers, 
social scientists, and leaders in all walks of 
life. In practice, no adequate answer ap- 
pears to have been found except the teach- 
ings of the great religious leaders which have 
been too little followed by all of us. 


STEPS LISTED 


In view of this fact and the great effort 
that has been devoted to this problem in 
the past, I approach the question of improv- 
ing public morals with a feeling of diffi- 
dence and inadequacy. I shall, however, 
attempt to list a number of steps that, in 
my opinion, might assist in an effort to raise 
the ethical standards of public officials and 
tend to improve public morals generally. 

The first requirement is an accurate ap- 
praisal of the existing state of public morals. 
This work may well be done by the newspa- 
pers, the radio industry, public officials, par- 
ticularly legislators, and political and social 
scientists. 

An alert newspaper, such as the Globe- 
Democrat, performs a great service in expos- 
ing graft, corruption, and other unethical 
conduct on the part of public officials. Like- 
wise, legislators, through their work in com- 
mittee investigations and through their in- 
dividual efforts, can assist in the exposure 
of corrupt officials. 

Political and social scientists equipped 
with insight gained from long study and de- 
tachment of academic life, can probe more 
deeply than the rest of us into the under- 
lying causes of governmental corruption and 
are able to help place each new wave of cor- 
ruption in proper perspective. 

The general public, in its reaction to dis- 
closures of dishonesty and sharp practice, 
can play a most important role in the im- 
provement of public morals. In fact, un- 
less people are aroused by revelations of cor- 
ruption, such as those mentioned in your 
editorial, the efforts of newspapers and legis- 
lators and other public officials and private 
citizens in ferreting out unethical conduct 
will be of little avail. 

Another step essential to the improvement 
of public morals is the adequate punish- 
ment of those who are exposed as engaging 
in corrupt and unethical conduct; for ex- 
ample, the vigorous prosecution of those who 
attempt to gain special favors through un- 
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lawful forms of influence, as well as those 
who unlawfully accept favors. 

It goes without saying that part of the 
punishment of those who accept bribes and 
other unlawful forms of influence is their 
ouster from public office. This calls for 
forthright and resolute action on the part 
of all public officials from the President 
down, who have authority to remove from 
Office any offending official. There has been 
too little action of this sort in the current 
situation. 





CITES GREAT BRITAIN 


In connection with this question of public 
morality, I have given some thought to con- 
ditions as they appear to exist in Canada and 
Great Britain. While I cannot speak with 
any intimate knowledge of the conduct of 
public affairs in those countries, I nonethe- 
less have the impression that in either coun- 
try there is much less corruption in govern- 
ment, in sports, and in other aspects of life 
than we find in the United States. This, I 
think, has been true for a considerable period 
in the past and regardless of what political 
party is in power. Whether this is accounted 
for solely because of our much larger popula- 
tion, I do not know, but I am inclined to 
doubt it. 

I think there are certain factors that ac- 
count for the difference. One is the esteem 
in which government employment is held in 
both Canada and Great Britain. There one 
speaks of the civil servants, whereas here we 
talk of employees who are under civil service. 
There is more, I think, than just a difference 
of phraseology in these concepts. 

The British concept carries with it honor 
and approval of the role of the government 
worker which is not found in the term, “bu- 
reaucrat.” Also, the tenure of the civil serve 
ice in Canada and Great Britain, even at 
fairly high policy levels, may be more secure 
than the tenure of persons in comparable 
positions in our Federal Government. This 
is even more true with respect to state and 
local government employes. The esteem and 
security of tenure attached to government 
employment in those countries undoubtedly 
has the tendency to attract to government 
services more people of ability and character. 

Likewise, the method of selecting the Brit- 
ish judges as well as the long tenure of office, 
may result in a more stable and incorrupt- 
ibl: judiciary. In any case, there appears to 
be sumething in British and Canadian life 
which keeps corruption of public officials at 
a minimum in those two countries 

Impro~ement in public morals will require 
the combined and continuing efforts of all 
of us. I think vhe efforts of Senator Dovatas, 
of Illinois, and other Senators to establish 
a commission to study ethics of public offi- 
cials is a positive step forward. 

I think the Globe-Democrat is to be com- 
mended for its fine work in focusing public 

attention on this important problem. And 
I think particular effort must be exerted 
by spiritual leaders and by our teachers to 
help young people reestablis: a philosophy 
of life which will be satisfying and sound 
and purposeful and which will lead to an 
inner emotional stability strong enough to 
weather external conflicts a:.d pressures. 

In the final analysis, public morals and 
mores ar? simply the multiplication of pri- 
vate morals. Personal standards set by each 
of us as individuals, in our daily lives, in 
our home and family relationships, in our 
businesses, in our responsiveness to civic re- 
sponsibility form, en masse, what we know 
as public morals. Th> composite pattern is 
only as steadfast or as degraded as our own 
ce nvictions and our vigilance dictate. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 
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An Analysis of the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission Report 












HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that this speech, made by George T. 
Cochran, eminent water authority of 
Oregon for more than 40 years, before 
the Kiwanis Club of Baker, Oreg., on 
December 18, 1951, be inserted in the 
Recorp. I have known for many years 
of the high respect with which Mr. 
Cochran has been held by the water users 
of eastern Oregon. He has been recog- 
nized nationally, as well, and has also 
received honors in many other fields. 


Kiwanians and guests, it is indeed an honor 
for me, a citizen of your neighboring rival 
city, to appear here and discuss with you 
the report of the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission. I approach my subject, 
however, with a deep feeling of humility. 
But, having specialized in water studies for 
40 years, and having adjudicated water rights 
to over a million and a half acres of Jand, I 
feel I have some degree of eompetency to 
point out dangers if such report is followed. 

The commission was composed of eminent 
gentlemen, chosen from college faculties, and 
Government officials. The importance of 
their work cannot be underestimated. The 
theories of the report come from the sources 
of instruction of those who will some day take 
a prominent part in directing the policies of 
our Government. 

I disagree materially wth the opinions ex- 
pressed in the report, and I am stepping in 
where others apparently fear to tread. 

The report consists of three volumes, of 
over two thousand pages. It is largely the- 
oretical, and more like a plea for larger 
appropriations than an investigation of facts 
and existing conditions. 

Volume I sets forth 70 recommendations 
for action with 19 chapters and 5 appendixes 
of supporting arguments. The necessity for 
the report is based upon fear of destruction. 
To arouse that fear it is stated that we have 
used water badly, destroyed forests, over- 







































creased soil erosion, and increased flood dam- 
age. No consideration is given to present 
farm methods nor timber practices to secure 
sustained yield on our forests. 

Volume II proposed to divide the country 
into 10 basins: Columbia, Central Valley of 
California, Missouri, Rio Grande, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Alabama-Coosa, Potomac, Ohio, 
Tennessee. Volume III is a review of various 
legal problems. 

My talk today can touch only some of the 
high lights of the report. Water measures 
the limit of our population, even the prog- 
ress of our civilization. Power measures the 
limit of our production. He who controls our 
power controls our production. 

In the beginning, reclamation was the cre- 
ator of homes. Irrigation was supposed to 
be so productive that no one was permitted 
to secure water from a reclamation project 
for more than 160 acres of land. During the 
development period, it was soon learned that 
irrigated farms were no bonanzas but that 
they required hard work and scientific 
knowledge on the part of the operator. Not 
much thought was given to Federal control, 
but as soon as construction was completed, 
the project was turned over to the settlers 
for local ownership and control. That pro- 
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plowed and overgrazed land, dangerously in- ° 
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cedure should be followed today on new 
projects. 

Power has now invaded reclamation and 
now reclamation is the creator of big busi- 
ness. Multiple purpose is the theme: He who 
controls the power of a community controls 
the industries therein and vitally affects the 
lives of its citizens. 

Power has also invaded the farms. Today 
the individual American laborer, including 
the farmer, wields the strength of more than 
a hundred horsepower; the European from 
20 to 50 percent as much; the Asiatic, espe- 
cially the farmer, the power of an ox hitched 
to a crooked stick. Today the American 
farmer can operate a thousand irrigated acres 
where yesterday he could operate 20. Farm- 
ing is now a factory, a business, a profit-mak- 
ing industry. Limiting the farmer to 160 
acres is like limiting your local meat packer 
to 10 head of cattle for slaughter when he 
needs a hundred head to make a profit. He 
goes out of business. 

If you expect repayment of the construc- 
tion costs of the reclamation projects with 
the 160-acre limitation, failure stares you in 
the face. One hundred and sixty acres 
makes a nice home but a home is not a 
profit-making institution. 

The Commission's report recommends that 
each of the 10 river basins be placed under 
the control of a commissioner who would be 
appointed by the President and who would 
have plenary powers to control and admin- 
ister all power, irrigation, and navigation 
projects. 

The several States could have committees 
to assist the commissioner but these com- 
mittees would have advisory powers only. 

Many legal questions are involved in the 
consideration of the report. Our Federal 
Constitution provides that no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce, 
yet Congress compels Bonneville to give pref- 
erence to States and their agencies and co- 
operatives. If you or I applied for electric 
power from Bonneville, we couldn't get it 
unless we had political pull sufficient to over- 
come the preference. No one in Baker 
County can get power from Bonneville. 

There have been many newspaper articles 
claiming shortage of power. Where is it 
short—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle? Not in Baker County. A new hy- 
droelectric plant would send power to the 
places of shortage. 

Last summer was dry. An article appeared 
in many newspapers to the effect that the 
Columbia was Grying up. The rainmaker 
appeared on the scene. But the mighty 
Columbia continued to roll on. Suppose that 
publications began to advertise that water 
was needed on the lower Columbia for navi- 
gation. Government agents could march up 
the Columbia and its tributaries and shut 
down every irrigation ditch diverting water. 
Of course when the water ran down it would 
be incidentally used for power. We now say, 
“Oh, that will not be done”; but history tells 
us that when something can be done some 
fellow comes along and does it. Water users 
beware. There are many other Constitu- 
tional provisions, such as due process, priv- 

ileges and immunities, compensation for 
property, and so forth, and the distinction 
between governmental functions and pro- 
prietary functions which time will not per- 
mit me to discuss. 

However, the power of Congress to create 
& new State requires some consideration, 
Our Constitution says: 

“No new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress.” 

A State is a sovereign power. Sovereignty 
among other powers is the power to govern, 





to regulate, to tax. Federal property cannot 
be taxed by a State. Federal business can- 
not be regulated, barred, or limited in any 
way by a State. Crimes on Federal property 
cannot be prosecuted in State courts. 

The President's commission in its report 
states that water resources are inextricably 
bound up with use of land. “Planning for 
water resources cannot be disassociated from 
planning for all resources.” 

“Flood control on the Connecticut, for in- 
stance, is not separable from the problem 
of employment opportunities in New Eng- 
land; nor is irrigation on the Rio Grande 
separable from certain social conditions in 
the basin. 

“Agriculture and forestry, industrial and 
commercial development, transportation, 
public health, recreation, and national de- 
fense are inseparable parts of our natural 
economic and social structure.” 

Because of transportation upon our nevi- 
gable streams, the basin commissioner would 
have the right to regulate the rates of rail- 
roads, airways, waterways, motor transport, 
etc. Though the States own the beds of 
navigable streams, no regard is giver. to such 
ownership. Regulation -of all public utili- 
ties by the States would be lost. Certainly 
all our States would be done away with and 
our country divided into 10 basin States, 
ruled by a dictator over whom no State and 
probably not Congress itself would have any 
control. 

The Columbia basin has an assessed valu- 
ation of more than $10,000,000,000. Property 
value is perhaps 10 times that amount. How 
would you like to be set up with that much 
property under your absolute control? Well, 
if you do not get the plum, suppose some 
ward heeler from the slums of some great 
city was placed over your river basin to guide 
its destiny; yes, to deliver its votes. 

Already, the executive department of our 
Government has taken over many powers of 

. By the simple device of filing 
rules and regulations, proclamations, and 
executive orders with the Bureau of Archives 
and publishing them in the Federal Register, 
these executive acts became law. Only in- 
directly does Congress know anything about 
them. Hitler used about these same methods. 

Today we have many governmental func- 
tions carried on which are not directly au- 
thorized by a statute passed by Congress. 
So this report upon water resources has no 
direct congressional authority. The exec- 
utive department of our Government is also 
invading the judicial department. If a 
court renders a decision, the department 
concerned simply states that it does not ac- 
cede to the decree. Of course, in the terri- 
tory under the direct jurisdiction of the 
court rendering the decision, the decree is 
obeyed, but outside of that territory the de- 
partment continues in the old way. So, dif- 
ferent rules apply to different parts of our 
Nation. Much litigation is thus required. 
In another way, a Government agent on an 
inspection trip finds some laborer or per- 
haps a merchant engaged in a small busi- 
ness enterprise, has violated some regulation 
of which he knew nothing. A fine or tax is 
assessed. The citizen objects and is in- 
formed that he can file a protest and he 
will be given a hearing at the office in Port- 
land several hundred miles away. The poor 
citizen cannot afford to hire an attorney or 
travel to the place of hearing. He pays. 
The old constitutional right to have a hear- 
ing in the county where a man lives is done 
away with. 

You may ask how is this plan of a basin 
commissioner to be established. The re- 
port says that public education must be car- 
ried on by colleges, universities, schools, 
Government agencies and national and local 
organizations of citizens. But this is not 
all. “Some financial device, either in the 
form of incentive payments or credit sys- 
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tems, or some other mechanism, will be de- 
vised to obtain the cooperation of operators 
in a conservation problem.” 

“Farm policies which hamper the prog- 
ress of soil conservation should be revised 
promptly.” 

There must be “provision for cancella- 
tion of mining claims not used for bona fide 
mining operations or in accordance with 
conditions designed to protect the public 
interest.” 

There must be “means to obtain coopera- 
tion of private operators and for enforcing 
conservation practices where necessary.” 

There must be public acquisition “of areas 
which cannot be properly utilized and con- 
served under private ownership.” 

Certainly the powers of the commissioner 
over a basin would be complete and abso- 
lute. Socialism indeed. 

When our forefathers came to America 
their purpose was to get rid of government 
control and to secure and preserve liberty. 
As migration proceeded across the continent, 
they built homes and the lamp in the win- 
dow was a sign of freedom. There was a 
light here and here, in every State, and 
everywhere in every home, these lights lit a 
burning torch of liberty in the soul of 
every American. Our freedom became an 
established fact. 

Lest Armistice Day I watched a parade in 
Yakima, Wash. The flag of our country led 
that parade. Soldiers, sailors, marines, le- 
gionnaires, Spanish War veterans, disabled 
veterans were proud to be in that parade. 
High schools, boys’ and girls’ organizations 
marched therein while their bands played 
the greatest of our patriotic music. At a 
certain place they stopped, all standing erect 
and at attention. There was a quietness 
which seemed to have a supernatural and 
divine influence upon everyone. Then there 
came over the air the most sympathetic 
sound an American knows—taps. Taps, in 
memory of those who died that we might 
live in liberty and peace. Greater love hath 
no man than that he lay down his life for 
his friends. We were the friends for whom 
their lives were given. 

Men, stand up for your liberties. Do not 
sell those living boys and girls down the 
river. 

Under our Constitution a treaty with a 
foreign nation is part of the supreme law of 
the land. By treaty we have taken away the 
power of the States to regulate the hunting 
of migratory birds; we have given to Mexico 
water from the Rio Grande River; we have 
made void every State law on alien owner- 
ship of land and every State law on inter- 
racial marriage. More than that, by treaty 
we have taken away our power to declare war 
and have been led into a war not declared by 
our Congress. 

Suppose we should enter into a treaty 
whereby we would agree that our President 
should appoint 10 foreign persons to be Com- 
missioners over the 10 river basins. We 
would be ruled by a politburo and we could 
not help ourselves. 

In olden times Zedekiah, king of Israel, 
worshipped the golden calf as we are tcday 
worshipping tine golden coin. Jeremiah, the 
prophet, failec| to induce him to change his 
ways and prophesied: “Thou wilt be carried 
away to Babylon but thou wilt not see Baby- 
lon.” Zedekiah laughed in derision and 
refused to change. At that moment, the 
troops of Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Bab- 
ylon were breaking down the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Nebuchadnezzar captured Zedekiah 
and knowing the prophecy said: “It is my 
order that thine eyes and the eyes of all they 
household be burned out with hot irons and 
thou shalt be carried away to Babylon and, 
indeed, thou shalt not see Babylon.” 

If you permit the eyes of your intelligence 
and judgment to be burned out by the hot 
rods of socialism, thou surely wilt be carried 
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away into socialism, but thou wilt not see 
socialism—but slavery, abject slavery. 

The American character has three pre- 
dominant characteristics: (1) a belief in 
God. Be he Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Gentile, or even one who proclaims himself 
an atheist, deep down under his skin the 
American believes in a supreme being, a di- 
vine creator of the universe; (2) a belief that 
nothing is impossible and that an American 
can do anything. It is a faith in ourself, 
faith in our neighbor and in America; (3) a 
love of individual freedom. 

The atom bomb may destroy our cities, 
even this very building in which we have 
enjoyed a delicious meal, may be leveled with 
the dust but they will be rebuilt. Our fields 
may be ravaged and our forests burned to 
ashes but they will bloom again. If you 

estroy the characteristics of the American 
people, the soul and spirit of our civilization, 
then liberty may forever perish from this 
earth and who is there to rebuild it? But 
if you will continue to build good American 
character and keep that eternal vigilance 
alive that is necessary to maintain our free- 
dom, then America, the grandest country on 
earth, will bear the torch of liberty as the 
light of the world, now and forever. 





The Navy’s New Medical Technique 
3 
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HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 2 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, by now 
most of us have heard abcut the Navy’s 
new medical technique in setting up sur- 
gical teams of doctors and enlisted as- 
sistants who go in with the attacking 
troops on the assault beaches in an ef- 
fort to save as many cf our wounded as 
possible. This is a new and very suc- 
cessful development in administering 
medical treatment to our men, which ac- 
tually began during the Normandy land- 
ings in World War II but was perfected 
during the fighting in Korea. 

I am certain that my colleagues in 
Congress will b2 interested to know how 
these teams operate and under what cir- 
cumstances they perform their duties. 
A very vivid account of their activities 
was released recently by the headquar- 
ters, commander of Naval Forces in the 
Far East, which describes nature of the 
service perfo-.ned by these teams under 
the most strenuous circumstances and 
in the face of great personal danger. I 
think these men deserve general recog- 
nition and our sincere appreciation of 
the great woik they are doing in saving 
many hundreds of our men who might 
otherwise have veen lost to us. 

Mr. Speaker, in placing this story into 
the Recorp, I feel particularly proud in 
doing so because one of the men men- 
tioned in this story, Chief Hosp. Corps- 
man James R. Oliver, is the husband 
of Audrey Oliver, who is employed in 
my law office in Brooklyn. Inciden- 
tally, Oliver and his team were unoffi- 
cially reported slaughtered by the Chi- 
nese Reds during the Hun-nam evacua- 
tion when they went to aid surrounded 
American troops, but fortunately this 
proved untrue. 
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The story is as follows: 


Victory Over DEATH IN THE GOLDEN Hovurs— 
THE Story or Navy SuRGIcAL TEAMS IN THE 
Korean War 


The Korean war has seen the development 
by the Navy of a bold new medical technique 
which cuts to a fraction the former death 
toll among troops badly wounded in the first 
waves of an amphibious attack on enemy 
beaches. 

Teams of Navy surgeons and enlisted as- 
sistants are now placed aboard landing ships 
furnished with fully equipped operating 
rooms and go in to the assault beaches at 
H-hour with the attacking troops. Thus 
they are on hand to operate immediately on 
men seriously hit in the head, chest, or abdo- 
men who might not survive a long open boat 
ride to a hospital ship offshore. 

Military doctors refer to the “golden 
period” when surgery can save the life of a 
fighting man badly hit in a vital part of the 
body. This “golden period” is the first few 
hours after the wound is received. 

Formerly doctors and hospital corpsmen 
going ashore with first waves of amphibious 
landing forces could onl, administer tem- 
porary treatment to the wounded. Defini- 
tive surgery had to wait until the patient 
could be taken to a hospital ship or a large 
transport, which, depending on enemy re- 
sistance to the landing, might be 2 to 8 miles 
from the beach. 

Proving ground for the surgical teams was 
the United Nations amphibious invasion at 
Inchon, Korea, last September, where six 
original teams carried out the revolutionary 
plan with telling success. 

Almost 100 percent of the troops critically 
wounded in the early hours of the Inchon 
assault were treaved by the four surgical 
teams who went in to the beaches in Navy 
LST’s (landing ship, tank). The two re- 
maining teams waited offshore aboard larger 
ships to receive casualties for further treat- 
ment and hospitalization aboard the ships or 
evacuation to hospitals in Japan. 

Somewhat similar surgical teams were 
used in the Normandy invasion of World 
War II, but Inchon was the first landing 
where a carefully plotted technique was used 
to coordinate the work of the teams with the 
intricate military tactics of an amphibious 
assault. 

Considerable share of the credit for devel- 
oping the idea of the surgical team and for 
working out a detailed scheme for its use in 
amphibious landings belongs to Capt. Albert 
T. Walker, Medical Corps, United States Navy, 
Pacific Fleet surgeon. Captain Walker is the 
same idea man responsible for the Navy’s 
epidemic control landing ship now keeping 
the ports and coasta’ areas of South Korea 
free from typhus and other war plagues. 

The organization and direction of the sur- 
gical teams’ activities in the Korean war has 
been accomplished by San Diego’s Com- 
mander Charles H. Eaton, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, who started executing 
Captain Walker’s plan promptly following 
the war's outbreak. 

Each surgical team consists of 3 doctors 
and 10 enlisted hospital corpsmen. The 
number of persons in the team was deter- 
mined after careful study of all theessential 
steps in preparing a patient for surgery, per- 
forming the operation, and evacuating the 
patient after surgery is completed. 

No crack football team ever drilled more 
seriously or regularly than sid the members 
of the surgical teams preparing for Inchon. 
Each man had been made starkly aware that 
a fumble on his part would probably mean 
death for a soldier or marine who might 
otherwise be saved. 

One corpsman had the task of giving 
plasma or whole blood to the patient while 
another cleaned the wounded area for sur- 
gery. Still another took care of fractured 

limbs. Sterilizing equipment and keeping 
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it ready for use was the job of another. One 
man had the heartbreaking duty of writing 
down the names, rank, and cause of death for 
those men whose next of kin must be 
notified. 

And the surgeons—they are men like tall, 
dark-haired Lt. Harolc V. Palmer, of San 
Diego and Vancouver, who wears horn-rims 
and the look of a Latin and Greek scholar 
under his steel battle helmet. 

Dr. Palmer took his surgical team 2 to 
the Inchon Beach in an LST laden with am- 
tracks and ammunition. While the explo- 
sive cargo was off loadec from one side of the 
vessel's bow, Dr. Palmer, Dr. Cecil R. Glass, of 
Marlin, Tex., and Dr. Robert A. Loeffler, of 
Lemon Grove, Calif., operated on a stream of 
wounded brought aboard on the opposite 
side. 

First patient to receive surgery from team 
2 was television news cameraman Gene 
Jones, one of the famous twins, who was 
wounded by an enemy mortar or grenade 
explosion almost as soon as he set foot on the 
beach 

In the hours that followed, although enemy 
resistance in Inchon was only moderate, 
team 2 received 95 wounded, many re- 
quiring extensive chest or abdominal surgery. 
Not one was lost after reaching the operating 
table. 

Some members of the team had to learn 
jobs they had never done before, and they 
had to learn in a hurry. 

Dr. Glass spent only 2 days studying the 
delicate work of administering intratracheal 
anesthesia. In the days following the land- 
ing he gave anesthesia to hundreds of 
patients under conditions always far from 
ideal. His record of no patients lost due to 
anesthetic difficulty is considered almost 
miraculous by his fellow physicians. 

Hosp. Corpsman SC William E. Green, of 
Greybul!, Wyo., had never. put a broken limb 
in a cast before Inchon. In the emergency 
he picked up the art of casting so rapidly 
and thoroughly that he is now regarded as 
an accomplished castman. 

Men with facial wounds were turned over 
to the skilled hands of Dr. Loeffler, a special- 
ist in plastic surgery. One boy’s cheek had 
been burst into three ragged flaps of flesh by a 
bullet which also shattered his upper jaw- 
bone. Later the bone had to be replaced 
with metal, but thanks to Dr. Loeffier’s metic- 
ulous stitching of his cheek from inside the 
mouth this marine will wear no unsightly 
scars when he goes home. 

The second phase of the surgical team’s 
work comes when the beachhead is secured 
and the fighting lines moved inland. At 
this time the teams become available for 
work on the hospital ship, aboard large trans- 
port ships where extra hospitals have been 
set up, or, as in the case of team two, they 
pack up their equipment and follow the 
troops ashore. The idea is still to reach the 
wounded within the golden period. 

Three days after the initial Inchon landing 
Dr. Palmer took his team inland and set up 
an operating room in a battered building on 
Kimpo airfield. The field had been wrested 
from the Communists only a few hours 
before. 

Thanks to their careful pre-Inchon train- 
ing and previously sterilized packs of in- 
struments and towels, the team was ready to 
start operating within 65 minutes after their 
trucks rolled onto the airstrip. 

At Kimpo the team worked in cooperation 
with a Marine medical company, and in one 
week of continuous operating over 1,900 
human beings were given life-saving aid. 
These included Marines, Army, South Korean, 
North Korean, military, and civilian alike. 

Only one life was lost on the operating 
table at Kimpo during the entire period; a 
young Marine whose abdomen had been 
blown to pieces by a grenade or mortar shell, 
and whom even the most elaborate surgery 


under the most ideal conditions could not 
have saved. Nevertheless, Dr. Palmer and 
his surgical assistant, Chief Hospital Corps- 
man James R. Oliver, of Brooklyn, fought 
against impossibility over the boy's smashed 
body until death came. 

After the fall of Seoul team 2 went back 
to a ship off Inchon, and ultimately all the 
teams were returned to the United States 
Naval Hospital at Yokosuka, Japan, to give 
the benefit of their experience to other sur- 
gical teams being organized there. 

Frequently the teams have been reformed 
for missions back to Korea. When U.N. forces 
were fighting their way out of a Red trap 
to Hungnam after the Chinese Communist 
intervention, one team was flown to that 
port and was ready to parachute onto Hagaru 
plateau where American troop elements were 
surrounded and cut off by the enemy. Be- 
fore the jump could be made, however, the 
Americans broke out of their encirclement. 

When the team returned to Yokosuka, they 
were stared at with unbelief by members 
of the staff of the naval hospital, who had 
received a report that the team had actually 
made the parachute leap and had been 
slaughtered to a man by the Chinese Reds. 

At the present there are 22 surgical teams 
on stand-by duty in the Far East. Until 
needed for a possible new amphibious attack 
they are integrated into the staffs of hos- 
pitals, hospital ships, or other vessels where 
they constantly train for their team jobs by 
working with wounded men evacuated from 
the battle front. 

Some changes are contemplated in the 
number of the teams, but they will form a 
definite part of the Navy’s medical organiza- 
tion for the future. They have materialized 
and proved a Navy surgeon’s dream. 





Tribute to Hon. Evan John Jones, Former 
Member of Congress From Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 
” | 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. A very dis- 
tinguished former colleague of mine, 
Hon. Evan John Jones, passed away on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952. I deplore 
the passing of my friends but this tem- 
porary separation from them is in the 
nature of things inevitable. It is never- 
theless, a painful experience when a 
friend passes away. 

Representative Evan John Jones was 
@ man of unusual mental capacity, a 
man of deep convictions, and a stal- 
wart defender of our constitutional form 
of government. In the death of Rep- 
resentative Jones, the city of Bradford, 
Pa., his home city, will feel the loss of 
his leadership in civic affairs. I know 
that throughout the years his influence 
has ennobled and enriched the lives of 
his fellow men. I include as part of my 
remarks a brief outline of his life, based 
on the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, which reveals the 
constructive character and activities of 
our former able and beloved colleague. 

Evan John Jones, former Member of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
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well-known lawyer, of Bradford, Pa., was 
born in Shamokin, Northumberland County, 
Pa., October 23, 1872, the son of A. E. Jones, 
a miner, and Ann Jones, both natives of 
Wales. He was educated in the public schools 
of Shamokin, in the Clarion Normal School, 
from which he was graduated in 1892, and 
in the law school of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, from which he was graduated in 1896, 
with the degree of bachelor of laws. 

Admitted to the Pennsylvania State bar in 
1896, Evan Jones began the practice of his 
profession at St. Marys, Pa., which has been 
carried on under the firm name of Jones and 
Wick. His interests were centered in a num- 
ber of industries. He was general manager 
of the Spruce Falls Co., a pulp manufactur- 
ing concern, with offices in Kapushasing, 
Canada, and general offices in Neenah, Wis.; 
and director and general counsel of the Em- 
porium Forestry Co. The 1950 biographical 
sources state that he is vice president and 
general manager of this company and gen- 
eral counsel of the Grasse River Railroad 
Corp. He also was « stockholder in several 
banks. 

Elected as a Republican from the Twenty- 
first Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
to the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Con- 
gresses, he served from March 4, 1919, to 
March 3, 1923. He was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for renomination in 1922. 

Mr. Jones then resumed the practice of 
law at Bradford, McKean County, Pa. He 
has held membership in the Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, the Bradford Club, the Brad- 
— Country Club, and the Bradford Gun 

ub. 

He married Luella M. Sykes, daughter of 
Joshua and Rebecca Sykes, in Bradford, April 
21, 1897. They have four sons: A. L. Jones, 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin; 
J. Paul Jones, graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Edward and John. 


I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of the family of our departed 
friend in this hour of their bereavement. 





We Can’t Get Enough Steel for School- 
houses; Churchill Gets It for Britain 





Anyway \ S 


EXTENSION OF REMARi:S 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK ev 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
we know Prime Minister Churchill 
would involve the United States in all 
of Britain’s troubles if he could, we must 
admit that he has involved us in for- 
eign affairs more than any other man 
living or dead. You have to adinire him 
for his nerve and audacity. He has just 
one object in mind, and that is to save 
the United Kingdom. To do that, he 
would involve us to our destruction. He 
thinks of Great Britain and means to 
preserve her against all odds. While we 
have no prime minister, we do have a 
President and, if the President would 
show the same Zeal to perpetuate this 
Republic, we would not become involved 
in foreign entanglements. The coun- 
try is gradually waking up to the fact 
that there is danger of our own destruc- 
tion if we keep up the foreign orgy. 
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Churchill came over here for several 
things: 

First, to borrow more money, although 
in the open nothing was said about this. 
What secret agreements were made with 
him the public does not know. 

Secondly, he wanted us to send troops 
to the Suez Canal zone—just a token 
force—just like the request which he 
made during World War II. First, all 
he wanted was materials—we gave them 
to him; then a token force to show the 
world we were interested; then, after 
Dunkirk, an army big enough to invade 
France. He got all his requests and 
France was liberated by United States 
troops. He started in again on a token 
force for the Suez, but everyone knew 
just what he was up to. Even the ad- 
ministration balked on a force for Suez. 
Churchill lost this round. 

Thirdly, he wanted to have the com- 
mand of the Atlantic Fleet under the 
control of an English admiral. He gave 
no particular reason except to perpetuate 
the historic power of the British Fleet. 

Churchill lost this round. 

Fourthly, he wanted to trade tin for 
steel. He wanted 1,000,000 tons—long 
tons, 2,240 pounds. In other words, he 
wanted 2,240,000,000 pounds of steel. 
This was an exo. bitant request when we 
are so short of steel that we cannot build 
schoolhouses. 

We agreed to give him the steel in ex- 
change for 20,000 long tons of tin at 
$1.18 per pound, the highest price this 
country ever paid. As reported to the 
press, we do not know whether this was 
an even swap or not, but if Britain is to 
pay us a balance it might just as well be 
called an even swap. 

Churchill won this round. 

The fifth thing he wanted was that we 
were to set off no atom bombs in Europe 
until the British Government O. K.’d the 
move. That was a mild request, almost a 
hollow request, because we do not dare 
to set off an atomic bomb in Korea. Why 
would it be less risky in Europe? We, of 
course, agreed to this. 

Churchill won this round. 

Now, if we only knew that no promises 
were made to Churchill to fill his purse 
again, we would say that Mr. Churchill 
was defeated on his trip to the United 
States. But, if he received secret com- 
mitments for more money—and that 
means a lot of money—maybe he did 
not make the trip for nothing after all. 

Mr. Churchill is a fighter—he_ will 


fight for Great — = long as ther th < 
is an no ak 


‘any Dromises about this huge array - 
steel he is getting from us. He did not 
Say he would not trade it to Russia for 
lumber and grain. England has been 
trading with Russia right along and de- 
livering to her strategic war materials re- 
ceived from us. He does not say he is 
going to stop that practice or whether he 
will increase that trade with our new 
steel. This steel will not go into our 
schoolhouses, but some of it may go into 
the bodies of American boys. We have a 
right to know what Great Britain is 
going to do with this steel before we send 
a pound of it. 
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Prohibition by Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the National Asso- 
ciation of Alcoholic Beverage Importers 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, on 
Thursday, January 17, 1952: 


I want to speak to you briefly tonight about 
a subject that everyone is talking about these 
days. It’s one that poses a real threat to 
the life of your industry. I mean taxes. 

I know that I’m speaking to an organiza- 
tion of importers. But when it comes to 
taxes, you are in the same boat as the dis- 
tillers and the wholesalers, the retailers and 
the rest of your industry. What concerns 
one concerns the other. 

Let's take a look at what is going on today. 
It's exactly the same picture that existed 
just before prohibition. We're headed right 
into another ignoble experiment. 

Even before you were slapped with an- 
other $1.50 Federal tax boost last Novem- 
ber 1, the consumption of legal liquor was 
steadily declining under the staggering $9-a- 
gallon tax. From a high of 210,000,000 tax- 
paid gallons in 1946, it has declined stead- 
ily until 1950, when stockpiling due to Ko- 
rea sent gallonage up to 180,000,000 and in 
1951 was approximately the same due to 
the same factor and to heavy pretax buying 
in October. And the best guess right now 
is that it will be about 158,000,000 gallons 
this year—from a high of 210,000,000 gallons. 

What has happened? Have the American 
people just stopped drinking? Of course 
not. They're going back to moonshine and 
bootleg whisky—the raw, impure, often poi- 
sonous stuff they were forced to drink back 
in the prohibition era. 

By soaking your industry, our Government 
is resurrecting the old bootleggers, moon- 
shiners, and hootch runners. They have 
given these criminals a protective tariff and 
a big-money incentive to get into business. 

What they’re actually doing is killing the 
goose that lays the goldenegg. And is it any 
wonder. When you walk into your liquor 
store today and lay down $4.27 of your hard- 
earned money for a fifth of whisky, you're 
paying $1.91 for the whisky and $2.36 in 
direct taxes. Is it any wonder that the boot- 
legger, who has low production costs and pays 
no taxes, can find a ready market for his 
filthy product. 

No other industry carriers the staggering 
load of taxes imposed on yours. It was bad 
enough to freeze the $3 increase which was 
added onto the $6 during World War II. 
That was to be a temporary tax, as you 
remember. -But it wasn’t thawed out. Not 
only that, another $1.50 was added and the 
illicit distilling business has progressively 
and mathematically increased. 

Bootlegging today is a bigger business 
than it has been at any time since the 
eighteenth amendment went off the books in 
1933. Right now it’s approaching the peak 
prohibition days. In 1931 and 1932 Govern- 
ment agents were seizing about 22,000 stills 
annually. Last year, Federal and State offi- 
cials seized about 20,000 illegal stills. And 
these stills had a daily producing capacity 
of about 677,000 gallons—about 200,000 gal- 
lons a day in excess of the daily production 
of the legal industry. And the illegal pro- 

duction is still growing. Why, just since 
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the new tax went into effect the ATU and 
local officials have found illegal stills mush- 
rooming all over the country. Here are some 
that were reported in the newspapers during 
December: 

In Hatfield, Pa., the ATU seized a 300- 
gallon capacity still, and in Fort Benning, 
Ga., a still with the capacity of 2,000 gallons; 
Check, Va., 720-gallon still; Lumberton, S. C., 
1,200-gallon still; Elder Mountain, Tenn., four 
stills with total capacity of 2,500 gallons; 
Rock Hill, Fla., two stills with 250-galloa 
capacity; and Lenoir, N. C., one still with 
840-gallon capacity. In the week of Decem- 
ber 8 alone the ATU seized 34 stills in South 
Carolina. And going back to November, in 
that month the ATU seized 113 stills ita 
Georgia. 

These moonshiners caught you fellows 
bathing and just walked off with your 
clothes. 

If you think these criminal bootleggers care 
anything about the health of their customers 
just take a look at the tragedies which have 
captured the headlines in recent weeks. In 
Atlanta, Ga., late in October 42 persons lost 
their lives and many more were blinded by a 
poisonous conglomeration made and sold by 
a@ murderous bootlegger. The moonshine 
was concocted by cutting racing motor fuel 
with water. A few days later four persons 
died in Boston, Mass., from poison liquor. 
And just 2 weeks ago in Clarksville, Tenn., 
three more bootl2g victims died and six 
others wound up in the hospital. 

Now there may be some doubt in some 
quarters about whether moonshine whisky 
sales hurt your business. Let’s take a look 
at what happened in Atlanta after those 
tragic deaths. Immediately the sales of legal 
liquor went up more than 50 percent and 
stayed there. The sales of lower-priced 
brands alone increased 76 percent in October 
over September and 106 percent in November 
over September. 

Why should the normal consumption of 
legal liquor depend upon how scared the 
people are? How anomalous can a situation 
become? 

No longer is hill-billy country the only 
rendezvous of the moonshiners. Empty 
factories, garages, tenements, are the man- 
ufacturing depots for these city rats making 
their rotgut. These moonshine plants 
are operated by combines engaged in mass 
production in the big cities, with sales staffs 
going into factories, offices, neighborhood 
taverns, speakeasies, blind pigs, and illicit 
roadhouses. Still operators sell to whole- 
salers who in turn sell to retailers who 
finally trade their wares to the clip joints 
and the hide-aways. Bell hops and cab 
drivers and hangers-on serve as contacts to 
steer the business, as in gambling and pros- 
titution. Discovery of hogs, rodents, bugs, 
and vermin in the vats of bootleggers’ mash 
is common. Then there are the rusty pipes, 
filthy oil drums, maggot-infested barrels. 
These indicia of foul practices might well 
attract the attention of our Public Health 
Service and the State and municipal boards 
of health. 

Indeed the manufacture of tax-cheating 
bootleg liquor has now rearhed the propor- 
tions of a national scandal. Unless crastic 
action is'taken, bootlegging will again be- 
come the fixed order of the day. As during 
prohibition, it will be taken for granted. 

Getting back to the 20,000 illegal stills 
knocked off last year. Just how much money 
did the Government and taxpayers like you 
and me lose? 

If these stills operated just 1 day, at the 
present tax rate of $10.50, we lost $7,100,000 
in taxes. 

If they operated 10 days, the loss to the 
Government was $71,000,000. 

If they operated 3C days, it was $213,000,- 
000, and if they operated 90 days, it would 
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have been $639,000,000. This staggers the 
imagination. 

Not only that, but we don’t know how 
many illegal stills go unnoticed. We do 
know that a responsible Government official 
during prohibition said that for every still 
seized, 10 others kept operating at full blast. 
For goodness sake, do not let ourselves sink 
so low in our complacency that we say in 
effect: “Tis mean to rob a hen roost or a 
hen, but stealing thousands makes them 
gentlemen.” 

Even more important than the lost rev- 
enue, in my opinion, is the threat to the 
moral health of our country. We are bring- 
ing back a new era of crime, violence, and 
racketeering. Privileged outlaws are grow- 
ing like weeds. Crime never comes singly. 
Crime begets other crimes. The contagion 
spreads like the plague. 

A list of today’s bootleggers reads like the 
roster of Murder Inc.—plug-uglies, bandits, 
pimps, rapists—they are the members of 
the fraternity of moonshiners and boot- 
leggers. 

This wrong doing spills Sver into cor- 
ruption of Government at municipal, State, 
and Federal levels. In the code of these 
bootleggers, every public official has his 
price, whether he be a member of the State 
constabulary or a member of the judiciary. 

It was in the bootlegging business of pro- 
hibition that most of today’s mobsters got 
their start. Most of those horrible faces that 
were paraded on your TV screen by the 
Kefauver Committee weie at one time or an- 
other nefarious moonshiners and bootleggers. 

Contempt of law and its baneful effect on 
all segments of American life is the price we 
pay for high liquor taxes. 

What's happening in Brooklyn, the city of 
churches, my home. Recently, ATU agents 
seized a floating illegal distillery in Brook- 
lyn—a cleverly concealed barge that was 
turning out 350 gallons of 185-proof alcohol 
a day. A few weeks ago, Treasury agents 
grabbed $25,000 worth of illicit 180-proof al- 
cohol in a Brooklyn garage, and the raw ma- 
terial for making a lot more. 

That's just part of the story. But I don’t 
believe the good people of Brooklyn know 
the true story. They're unaware. If the 
truth were brought home to them, they would 
rebel. Well, I mean to bring that truth home 
to them. 

All of us must get the message across to 
the American public. We must pierce their 
apathy. They dare not remain complacent. 
We must lift the iron curtain of lethargy of 
the Members of Congress and the Treasury 
Department. The job is not easy—it's diffi- 
cult. One does not create revolutions by 
rose water. But your task is plain. Pa- 
tience, fortitude, and ingenuity are required. 

The Indians of Asia say—“You can make 
a needle out of a bar of steel if you rub hard 
enough.” You fellow; had better get started 
with your rubbing. I shall help. 

I shall offer next week a bill to reduce these 
taxes to a sensible level—and come hell or 
high water, I shall get hearings on the bill. 
And depending upon your cooperation and a 
favorable climate of public opinion (which 
you must help develop), I shall get this bill 
out of committee and on the House floor for a 
vote. 

If you want action, I will get it. Mine is 
not a lone voice in the wilderness. There 
are many Members of the House and Senate 
of a like mind. And I’m sure that many 
publishers, editors, and commentators—and 
responsible Government officials, too—want 
to do away with poisonous liquor, big-time 
crime syndicates, contempt for law and all 
the evils of prohibition. And, gentlemen, 
don't kid yourself. If this tax burden con- 
tinues, you're going to have prohibition by 
taxation. The pattern is there. 


We shall so onerously tax legal liquor as 
to encourage illegal liquor. If some objec- 
tive person came down from the planet Mars 
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and viewed these actions he would judge us 
stupid, if not insane. The whole business is 
like burning down the house to roast a pig, 
or—trying, for instance to push a stalled car 
with the brakes on. 

What would happen if I offered a bill to 
reduce the tax to the 86 it was before 
the so-called emergency levies were added— 
before the American public allowed them- 
selves to be hoaxed? 

Would bootl decline? 

You jolly well bet it would! The eco- 
nomics would demand it. Bootlegging also 
follows the law of diminishing returns. Like 
the story that is told about Baron Rothschild 
in old Vienna. The street hooligans were 
wont to call him “Der Jude.” One day he 
summoned them all together and said: 
“When I walk along the street, if each one of 
you will call me Der Jude, I will give you each 
5 pfennigs.” They all agreed to the deal 
and did as he bade. After a while he cut 
the price to 1 pfennig. They refused there- 
after to call him Der Jude—they said it 
wasn’t worth their while to do it for 1 
pfennig. 

Make bootlegging unprofitable and you'll 
end bootlegging. 

It’s estimated that under the $10.50 Federal 
tax now in effect, legal consumption this 
year will be about 158,000,000 gallons. What 
would it be at $6? Well, a good, conservative 
estimate is about 200,000,000 legal gallons. 

On the face of it, it would seem that the 
Government would lose about $400,000,000 a 
year in revenue. But in reality, would they? 
Will the new jobs that would be created, the 
personal income taxes and other levies that 
would be paid, the reduction in enforcement 
costs and all the other factors, make up that 
amount? I believe they would. 

But even more importantly, we would rid 
ourselves of big-time bootlegging and crime 
syndicates. We would protect the health and 
welfare of the low- and medium-income 
families—your best customers—who more 
and more are becoming the prey of the boot- 
leggers because their pocketbooks won't 
stretch to cover the tremendous taxes on 
good legal, tax-paid liquor. We would be 
protecting the teenagers who are sneaking 
into back-alley dives and country road- 
houses, dri > rotgut liquor put 
out by criminals who have no respect for law 
or person. : 

And we would be restoring respect for law 
and order—just laws that are enforceable. 

You can increase the ATU staff and cut 
down the number of illegal stills and boot- 
leggers. But you'll always have some of 
them. 

The more effective solution is lower taxes. 
Not some time in the future but right now. 
The time is late. Don't act as if you had 
years to spare. You do your part—arouse the 
decent, law-abiding men and women of this 
country to the real peril they face. And I 
pledge you my support and continued sup- 
port in this vital battle. 

1 


Thank you. 
Address of Gov. John Davis Lodge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK © 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, resump- 
tion of the Eighty-second Congress by 
its second session has brought many in- 
quiries from my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle as to how Gov, John Lodge 























was doing. This is a frequent question 
asked when I return on Mondays after 
being available to my constituency in 
Connecticut each Saturday and Sunday 
when we are in session. Presently, how- 
ever, after the recess, and therefore a 
longer availability in Connecticut, dur- 
ing which I drove 6,500 miles to meet- 
ings all within the State, my district, 
many more like queries respecting Gov- 
ernor Lodge have been made. 

The best and most succinct reply that 
I can give is the very own words of our 
former distinguished gentleman from 
the Fourth Connecticut District, who 
reported on State-wide radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts on January 2 and 3, 
to the citizens of the Charter Oak State 
on the first year of his administration. 

John Lodge is serving the first 4-year 
term inaugurated by Connecticut. As 
additional background, the general as- 
sembly, our bicameral legislature, con- 
tains a Republican majority in the 
house and a Democrat majority in the 
senate. The governor's official family 
includes the lieutenant governor, the 
secretary of state—a lady—the treasurer, 
the comptroller, and attorney general— 
each is solidly Republican. 

I know from seeing and talking to 
Governor Lodge that his best wishes for 
1952 extend also to his many friends in 
this Congress. 

The address follows: 


A Happy New Year to you all, my fellow 
citizens. Through the kind cooperation of 
this television station and of the radio sta- 
tions of our State, I have been given op- 
portunity to speak to you in this personal 
way on the completion of my first year in 
Office as your governor. 

The last 12 months have been for us in 
Connecticut, as indeed for every citizen of 
our country, a trying and an anxious period. 
During that time we have seen our Nation 
gradually, even if all too slowly, build its 
defenses against an aggression which still 
ominously threatens us. Our skilled Con- 
necticut artisans are making an increas- 
ingly vital contribution to that defense 
effort. Thousands of our young men and 
women have entered the armed services— 
some already dead or wounded in our behalf. 

With our National Guard and other im- 
portant State military units ordered into 
the Federal service, we have, during the 
last year, doubled the strength of our State 
Guard and armed and equipped it for emer- 
gency duty. For the further protection of 
the lives and homes of our people, and to 
safeguard our growing defense production 
we have souncly and rapidly built up in our 
State one of the country’s best civil defense 
organizations. Connecticu: leads the Na- 
tion in the of its citizens who 
are civil defense volunteers. More than 
100,000 of our people are now enrolled for 
this duty. Medical supplies, surgical equip- 
ment, fire-fighting 2pparatus, and all the 
paraphernalia essential in a major emer- 
gency are being marshalled in readiness to 
implement the far-reaching plans which 
have been developed for the civil defense 
of our State. 

Defense has been our prime responsibility. 
I am deeply grateful to the hard-working 
Officials and to the public-spirited men and 
women who are helping to bring to such 
effective fruition our plans for military, 
police and fire protection, for the ground ob- 
server corps, for first aid, for warning sys- 
tems, for radiological monitoring, for operat- 
ing emergency feeding and emergency lodg- 
ing facilities and the thousand and one 
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other services which make up our sound and 
alert civil defense organization. 

Both legislatively and administratively we 
have moved in the year just passed to ful- 
fill other responsibilities involving the well- 
being of our people and the effectiveness of 
our State government. There is not time 
on this program to give you more than a 
general accounting of our stewardship. I 
shall attempt to do so by highlighting some 
of the more important actions which your 
State government has taken in your behalf. 

I am naturally pleased to be able to re- 
port that a significant part of the program 
outlined in my inaugural address has been 
fulfilled and that we are on the way to 
carrying out other major measures proposed 
on that occasion and since that time. The 
1951 Connecticut General Assembly passed 
a large body of useful legislation, including 
a number of measures which, as you know, 
had been a bone of contention fcr years. 

Among these are the long-proposed dual 
job law affecting legislators, the 75 cent 
minimum wage law, the oleomargarine act, 
liberalized workmen’s compensation, home 
rule for communities, and the increase in the 
savings bank life insurance maximum. We 
also extended stand-by rent control. 

Recognizing the crowded condition of the 
State’s mental hospitals, and the need for 
expansion and improvement in our humane, 
health and penal institutions, we passed a 
bond issue of $26,000,000 in order to provide 
more ample facilities for our less fortunate 
fellow citizens. We arranged a self-liquidat- 
ing bond issue to provide for the construc- 
tion of some 4,000 additional moderate rental 
homes. 

Aware of the need to advance still further 
our fine educational facilities, we approved 
a bond issue of nearly $5,000,000 for new 
buildings at the University of Connecticut 
and one of nearly $6,000,000 for the con- 
struction of new teachers’ colleges and voca- 
tional schools. 

Moreover, since last January, despite the 
steel shortage, 44 State-aided public schools 
have been completed, and 61 more are under 
way. These new facilities will accommodate 
nearly 26,000 pupils. We can take much 
satisfaction, too, in the State housing pro- 
gram which, during the year, has completed 
new homes for 4,600 Connecticut families. 

During the last session of the general 
assembly we drastically strengthened the 
State’s narcotics laws. Our election laws 
are undergoing a much needed recodifica- 
tion and clarification. We initiated a con- 
stitutional amendment to rewrite and codify 
the State Constitution. We provided for 
cooperation with other States in civil de- 
fense, flood control, and in a law for family 
support by fugitive husbands. 

Mindful of the unhappy fact that many 
talented and qualified young people of our 
State have no opportunity to study medicine 
and dentistry because of lack of training 
facilities, I have appointed a commission to 
study and report before the next session of 
the general assembly on this problem which 
is of such vital importance to the health of 
our State and Nation. 

Another highly qualified commission is 
drafting an off-the-job disability insurance 
law. We are also taking steps which I hope 
will reduce the mounting cost and improve 
the quality of the publications issued by the 
State agencies. We are taking action to im- 
plement the findings of the Connecticut 
Commission on Children and Youth and of 
the Midcentury White House Conference. 

As you recognize, this 12-month period 
has not been without its problems and set- 
backs. I was disappointed that certain 
worth while reforms for which I had worked 
vigorously could not have been put into ef- 
fect. But the fine progress that was achieved 
heartens me to believe that these measures 
too will find favor with our legislators when 
they convene for their next regular session. 


A problem which has deeply and anxiously 
engrossed me is that of the administration 
of public welfare in our State. To make cer- 
tain that our welfare operations will be con- 
ducted with the greatest possible economy 
and efficiency and with the greatest fairness 
to the deserving, I have instituted a sweep- 
ing survey of the welfare department. 

Of deep significance to every citizen is the 
State’s financial problem. When I took of- 
fice on January 3 of last year, we faced the 
dilemma of what to do about the general- 
fund deficit, officially computed at approxi- 
mately $7,400,000. 

With the help of the general assembly in 
which, I am proud to tell you, both parties 
loyally cooperated, we were able, first of all, 
to eliminate several millions in continuing 
appropriations. Moreover, administratively, 
in the day-to-day transactions of the State 
we cut costs wherever it was possible to do 
so without damaging essential services. As 
so often happens, when men show a determi- 
nation to help themselves, fate took a hand 
in the form of revenues larger than we had 
expected. The result was that the $7,400,000 
deficit was almost completely erased. 

That was fortunate because, as a great 
many of my listeners must know, the gen- 
eral fund budget passed by the general as- 
sembly for the new biennium was decidedly 
out of balance. In fact, through regret- 
table political maneuvering, the budget 
called for expenditures of nearly $10,000,000 
more than the estimated revenues for this 
2-year period. That was a troublesome way 
in which to have to start the new biennium. 
I am convinced, however, that the same ef- 
fort of economy and austerity which helped 
us to get rid of the old burden can be ap- 
plied effectively to our new problem. We 
have been steadily chipping away at this 
problem and already, as you may know, we 
have been able, despite the handicaps posed 
by inflation, to show economies of nearly 
$1,200,000. 

Bound up with our fiscal problem is the 
question of salary adjustments and work- 
ing conditions for the State employees. Be- 
lieving that the best interests of the people 
of Connecticut are reflected in the well-being 
of those who do the State’s work, I have 
started to establish the 40-hour week, agency 
by agency. Furthermore, within the last 
year, through administrative economies, in 
which they loyally cooperated, some 1,400 
State highway department employees have 
had their work week further reduced by 24 
hours without any curtailment in the de- 
partment’s service to the public. 

As of the moment, the State government 
is not able to finance a general pay increase. 
It has been publicly urged upon me that, as 
a political gesture, salary raises be granted 
now, without regard to the State's ability to 
pay them and without regard to the big job 
classification survey now under way. This 
survey was authorized by the general as- 
sembly, at considerable expense for the pur- 
pose of correcting the inequities and injus- 
tices which over the years have crept into 
the pay schedules of the State government. 

To the very great credit of the State em- 
ployees, this somewhat startling suggestion 
does not emanate from them. Not one of 
them, not one of their leaders has ever, to 
my knowledge, even so much as intimated 
that the pay requests are to be regarded as 
a political bludgeon. 

Instead, as indicated by the heartening 
economies already made, the State employees 
are pitching in to help solve our financial 
problem. They clearly recognize that when, 
through increased savings and efficiency, a 
balanced budget is in sight, then, if we do 
have the prospect of extra revenue, we shall 
be in a much better position to deal admin- 
istratively with their wage problem on the 
basis of the job classification survey. They 
know, too, that I am deeply aware of the 
problems which worry every salaried person 
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in these anxious days, and that this admin- 
istration is doing its utmost to help them 
to get fair and square treatment. 

Tonight I have been able to cover only 
in a general way the stary of the last 12 
months in our State government. At a lat- 
er date I shall have opportunity to acquaint 
you in greater detail with these and other 
matters of much importance to the citi- 
zens of our State. 

This has been a challenging year. To 
work with the men and women who serve 
our State has been for me a stimulating and 
enjoyable experience. You would be proud 
of these fine people, as I am—proud of their 
effectiveness as public servants and of the 
spirit which animates their work. You 
would be impressed too by the honesty and 
the integrity which they continue to bring 
to their duties at a time when we have been 
shocked and saddened by contrary revela- 
tions from other high places. Most heart- 
ening and gratifying too are the help and 
good counsel which my administration has 
received from the people of our State. 

I am always happy to have the benefit of 
the advice and experience of our citizens, 
either as individuals or through their or- 
ganizations. 

I am grateful to the people of our State 
for having given me this opportunity for 
public service. 

On behalf of our State government, I 
bring this record of our year’s stewardship 
to you, our fellow citizens, and with the 
State’s family, I extend to you all our heart- 
felt good wishes for your happiness, well- 
being, and safety as another challenging 
year unfolds before us. Thank you and 
the best to you all in 1952. 


Propaganda Weakness \8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to present for insertion in the Rrc- 
orp and for the consideration of tne 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the Friday evening issue, January 11, of 
the Connellsville Courier, one of the 
fine newspapers in my district. It pre- 
sents what seems to me an idea that 
might be accepted by the administrators 
of the European Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Marshall plan. The edi- 
tor’s recommendation calls for no ex- 
penditure of additional money, only an 
intelligent attitude toward the money 
we are expending. 

The editorial follows: 

PROPAGANDA WEAKNESS 


The weakness of United States propaganda 
and its inability to counter the stronger type 
utilized by Communist forces was brought 
out in the series of four articles which ran 
in the Courier under the title “Berlin 
SNAFU.” 

One cannot imagine a worker whose liveli- 
hood was dependen. upon Red money and 
initiative being employed without being 
fully informed of the circumstances, yet 
in Berlin few of the citizens whose jobs de- 
pend upon Marshall plan aid even know of 
the fact. Wednesday's installment told of 
workers being asked what they knew about 
the Marshall plan. 
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“Marshali—he was some general,” said a 
secretary at one ERP-financed plant. An- 
other worker said he never bothered about 
politics: “I don’t know about Marshall aid 
or ERP,” he told his questioner. 

This condition—and others like it—serves 
to illustrate where America has been missing 
the boat on many of the Nation's expendi- 
tures to aid foreign countries. Instead of 
killing two birds with one stone and indoc- 
trinating those involved by outlining the 
source of their employment and the reason 
for it, the United States misses the chance 
to cut expenditures. Rather, propaganda is 
made a separate exploitation for which 
separate funds have been allocated. 

Getting in on the ground floor by telling 
the citizens who work under it the scope of 
the Marshall plan and making them con- 
scious in some measure of an indebtedness to 
American principles and ideals would save 
millions of dollars and promote greater al- 
legiance to the tenets of democracy. In- 
stead, these potential boosters of the Ameri- 
can way are allowed to go about their work 
without realizing where their jobs originate. 

It has been brought out by those in charge 
of American policy in such matters that the 
United States does not want to make anyone 
feel debased or indebted—it just wants to 
promote the cause of freedom and bring re- 
lief to those who have suffered from the 
ravages of war. How better can the cause of 
freedom be promoted than by allowing this 
practical application of its beliefs to be made 
known? If some effort is not made to give 
Marshall plan recipients an idea of what is 
being done for them, many may easily end up 
on the other side of the fence. The United 
States may very well find its armies fired upon 
by men and women—of Germany and other 
lands—who have at one time profited under 
the distribution of Marshall aid. 

It may be contrary to the policy of the cur- 
rent administration to do anything that will 
save money, but here is one place where it 
could be done without in any way harming 
the program. The workers, knowing where 
their very bread and butter is coming from, 
would feel debased only if they did not dis- 
charge their duties to the best of their ability. 
Most of them would be genuinely thankful 
to the United States for their jobs. Nobody 
enjoys starving. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


; OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Michigan City (Ind.) News- 
Dispatch of January 14, 1952: 

UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 

A bill for permenent conscription to be- 
gin at the age 18, thinly disguised as UMT 
and superimposed on the current selective 
service law, will be rushed to a vote in both 
Houses of Congress early in the approaching 
session. 

Scant hearings opened January 9, the sec- 
ond day of the session. 

Congress set a limit of 45 days on this 
legislation, during which it must be voted 
up or down. 

Your chance to defeat the bill will be 
with your Congressman. 

The House of Representatives is closer to 
the people than the Senate, and it is in the 
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House that all reporters admit the bill faces 
a rough reception. 

The American people hate being mili- 
tarized and regimented, and they don't want 
UMT in any guise. 

Farm, labor, church, and school have co- 
operated with peace organizations year after 
year for a quarter of a century to defeat this 
deadly threat to the American way of life. 

This year’s bill is the most dangerous mili- 
tary training bill ever offered the American 
people, for the following reasons: Previous 
bills have been offered as emergency 
measures. 

The bill is presented openly as permanent 
military conscription beginning at age 18 
(selective service starts at 1844). 

Previous bills have required 6 months’ 
training. 

This bill, as General Hershey, who will pre- 
sumably administer it, said on a “Keep 
Posted” television program on November 13, 
nominally requires 6 months but actually 
will require 2 years’ service. 

And then, as reservists, the boys will be 
subject to call for 6 years more. 

Being in the reserves has destroyed the 
peace and happiness of thousands of homes 
since June 1950, because of our war in 
Korea. 

As the whole world knows, the American 
Government has been engaged in a power 
struggle with the Soviet Union ever since 
1945. 

The goal is control of the world. 

President Truman chose the weapons for 
this struggle under the guidance of the 
Pentagon. 

He chose to make it an arms race with 
Russia, and only secondarily is it compe- 
tition as to whose economic system can do 
more for the common man. 

“Peace through strength” was made our 
guiding principle. 

There is no such peace. 

Britain's defense ended in two world wars 
which reduced Britain to bankruptcy. 

In March 1947, she laid in our lap the 
task of defending her imperial interests in 
the Eastern Mediterranean including Greece 
and Turkey. 

The President, in the Truman doctrine, 
made our commitments world-wide. 

This involved grave overextension of our 
military capacity as a Nation of 150,000,000. 

The mistaken emphasis on guns instead 
of land reform promptly lost us China to 
the Communists. 

Then came the costly challenge in re- 
mote Korea. 

Now Koreans afe threatened to explode in 
several countries. The world has no stom- 
ach for United States rule. 

Our European allies don’t trust our policies 
and resent increasingly our “arrogance.” 

They are resisting our pressure for turning 
their butter into guns, while Congress seems 
to be preparing to clamp down on further 
shipments of troops and equipment to a Eu- 
rope that “won’t defend itself.” 

Six divisions have been sent to Europe al- 
ready. This could mean 300,000 men. 

Then there are Asia, Africa, and the is- 
lands of the sea. 

Air bases from which to threaten Russia 
and influence our allies are thickly scattered 
around the globe. All of “hem require de- 
fense forces in addition to ‘the air crews. 

Our Navy competes with our Air Force for 
money and men. 

Our Army competes with both; “Give us 
more men,” is the cry common to all. 

The demand is insatiable—4,000,000 men 
now, 4,500,000 tomorrow, 5,000,000 later. 

And so the President demands UMT and 
Says it is all Russia's fault. 

Russia is involved, but a too-ambitious 
foreign policy is the real root cause of this 
demand 


It is not the destiny of the United States 
to control the world at the cost of our youth. 
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What can we do in 1952 to save our youth 
from the fate planned for them by our em- 
pire builders? 

1. Defeat UMT during our 45 days of op- 
portunity. 

2. Protest our Government’s stalling in its 
negotiations of peace and disarmament. 

3. Urge that the present level of our arma- 
ments be accepted as meeting our Govern- 
ment’s objective, equality in negotiations; 
halt the arms race; and pursue patiently and 
wisely our negotiation with Russia on terms 
of equality, negotiations that can end in the 
only goal that makes sense today—universal 
disarmament down to rifles. 

If you agree, write today to Congressman 
CRUMPACKER, and tell him you are opposed to 
military conscription. 


The Late James D. Haggerty 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Winchester 
(Mass.) Star: 


Jim HaGGEeRTY 


In the passing of James D. Haggerty on 
January 11 the Woburn Daily Times lost a 
capable chief executive and the Winchester 
Star a good friend. Jim, or J. D., as he was 
familiarly known, rose from a humble print- 
er’s devil in a now forgotten Woburn shop 
to head his own printing and publishing 
business and to a position of prominence in 
his native Woburn. Better still, he won for 
himself the esteem of his business and civic 
associates for his never-failing efforts to 
make Woburn a better city in which to work 
and live. It was characteristic of Jim Hag- 
gerty, the man, that from the founding of 
the Times, in 1901, until his death he rigidly 
insisted that its columns be kept free from 
the sensational and lurid, that its message 
be one that all the people of Woburn could 
welcome into their homes. On that premise 
his paper has grown and prospered, but the 
cornerstones of that prosperity have been the 
industry and integrity of the publisher and 
editor. No one among the many who have 
worked for the Times through the years has 
worked harder or longer hours than the big 
boss, who was early and late at the shop as 
long as he was physically able, and after that 
exercised an active supervision of the busi- 
ness from his home virtually until his death. 
Despite his preoccupation with business, Mr. 
Haggerty found time to work for Woburn 
institutions like the Choate Hospital, and it 
is not long ago that he wrote a series of his- 
torical articles in the Times about the busi- 
ness development in Woburn that was both 
interesting and informative. Busy as he al- 
‘ways was, he was never too busy to give a lift 
to a brother in the bonds or to cooperate 
with him in something mutually beneficial. 
The Star has often benefited by his friendly 
help and worked with him for the interest of 
his paper and ours. We will miss Jim Hag- 
gerty, his rugged honesty, his business ethics, 
and his friendly cooperation. We extend our 
deep sympathy to his sorrowing family and 
our sincere best wishes to those who will 
carry on in his place. They have a real mark 
at which to aim—to prove worthy of the 
heritage of Jim Haggerty. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE S 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which shall be de- 
livered by me on January 19, 1952, over 
Station WMEX, Boston, Mass.: 


Tue Losses: “PROBLEM CHILDREN” OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, we have always had a certain amount 
of “shadow government” in the United 
States. 

By that I mean the political pressure ex- 
erted on the shaping of legislation by those 
who are not duly elected representatives of 
the people. 

They are vaguely known as lobbyists. 

Insofar as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, most of them ply their trade in the 
city of Washington, D.C. The average Amer- 
ican knows little about thenr. He should 
know more because, often as not, the lobby- 
ist is working for a special group and against 
the public interest. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
specifies in part that “Congress shall make 
no law abridging the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This is good, and necessary. 

Every free society must have some lawful 
means whereby people can lay their needs 
before government. They must be able to 
reach it with some possibility of success, 
That is what lobbying means, originally. 
From that point on, however, it takes some 
strange detours, even short cuts. 

Group pressures increased enormously 
beginning with World War II. The defense 
effort required controls over the whole econ- 
omy. All kinds of groups and organizations 
were formed, seeking protection and subsidy 
from a central government which had power 
to give or withhold many things. Not only 
was there a sharp increase in the number 
of groups intent on influencing Govern- 
ment, but they spent more money and 
worked harder to protect themselves from 
adverse legislation or administrative rulings 
than at any other time in our history. Con- 
tributions to so-called educational leagues 
and foundations of every political color came 
pouring in. When the war ended, the Fed- 
eral Government kept growing bigger and 
the lobbyists grew bolder. 

The Congress tried to control this prac- 
tice by passing the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act in 1946, but this did not slow 
down the pressure. Finally, in 1949, the 
President, Members of Congres, various sec- 
tions of the press, and thoughtful citizens 
agreed that a thorough airing of the situa- 
tion was needed. 

A select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives started its investigation. Its 
findings were revealing. 

Most people think that a lobbyist uses 
bribes, promises of reward, intimidation or 
other dishonest means to influence legisla- 
tors. But modern pressure on legislative 
bodies is not so barefaced. It is more often 
indirect, and largely the product of group 
rather than individual effort. In the final 
analysis, there are only two practical ways 
of identifying a lobbyist—by finding intent, 
and some substantial effort to influence legis- 
lation. These are the only standards by 
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which the’ committee was able to lay the 
full facts before the Congress, and enable 
Congressmen, in turn, to bring this infor- 
mation to the people. 

What is the extent of lobbying activity? 

It’s going up all the time. 

In the third quarter of 1949, 217 filed 
quarterly reports; but, in the third quarter 
of 1951, the number had increased to ap- 
proximately 895. 

Some groups submit only partial reports 
in which they omit the costs of publica- 
tions, public relations, and advertising di- 
rectly related to public issues. Others simply 
register, without giving any details. Fur- 
thermore, national associations will file, but 
their State and local chapters will not, de- 
spite the fact that legislative operations on 
all levels tie in completely. 

So we get only a sketchy picture from the 
figures that are reported. The committee 
believes that, if all the facts were known, 
lobbying would prove to be a billion-dollar 
industry. 

Consider the costs of letter and telegram 
campaigns, the thousands of pages of insti- 
tutional advertising, the purchase and distri- 
bution of millions of highly charged books 
and pamphlets on public issues. Add to 
these the salaries of executives, lawyers, and 
publicists; the operating budgets of all the 
thousands of organizations throughout the 


country whose central purpose is to influence © 


what government does. All of these costs 
and many more are chargeable to lobbying, 
whether we like the word or not. 

Where do they get the money? 

The late Senator Caraway once said that 
90 percent of the groups represented before 


Congress were what he called fakes, with- 


little more than a letterhead and a promoter 
busily engaged in lining his own pockets. 
This might have been true years ago, but not 
today. Lobbying is an important and usually 
an honest business, and it is a business which 
runs on money. 

Labor unions, trade or business associa- 
tions, farm groups, veterans’ groups, and pro- 
fessional societies are typical membership 
groups. Fund raising by these organizations 
is usually simple and straightforward. They 
fill their “war chests” from the regular dues 
that are collected. 

There is another type of organization, such 
as the numerous leagues, foundations, and 
committees, which have no large dues-paying 
membership to draw from. Lacking a de- 
pendable membership, they go out and tap 
individuals and corporations. They will 
gladly accept a $5 contribution from a be- 
liever in the lofty cause they profess, but 
they really concentrate on the donor who 
can give a $5,000 contribution at once. 

What about the techniques of lobbying? 

New methods are always being added, but 
the old ones are not dropped. 

Buttonholing legislators is still a common 
practice. 

Groups make their views known by letters, 
telegrams, and phone calls. Others think 
they can best serve their cause by organizing 
delegations for marches on the Capitol. 

Members of Congress are accustomed to be- 
ing sought out in their offices, in their homes, 
in the corridors of the office buildings at 
Washington, in the cloakrooms aad restau- 
rants, even on the floor of the Chainber itself. 
In an age where the actions of Congress di- 
rectly affect the lives of so many, legislators 
depend on these communications in a very 
real and immediate way. They are both the 
pipelines and the lifelines of our kind of 
representative government. 

Sometimes, however, these approaches are 
not spontaneous but are parts of a well- 
organized plan. When all letters or tele- 
grams are pretty much alike, the Congress- 
man senses that these are not real expres- 
sions of opinion, but are evidence of a rigged- 
up drive designed to overwhelm him. 
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One national organization sends out sam- 
ple letters which its local members are asked 
to forward. It also lines up contacts, the 
names of people who have political, business, 
or personal acquaintance with a Member of 
Congress. When a pressure campaign 
reaches a critical stage, the contact is asked 
to swing into action. 

In the old days the meeting place of a 
congressional committee was a favorite spot 
for pressure to get in its work. But with 
the institution in 1911 of open hearings on 
all major legislation the possibility of easy 
influence diminished. Where a full hearing 
available for all interested groups, com- 
petitive watchfulness helps to cut down mis- 
representation of the facts by any one group. 

Some operators perform favors of a per- 
sonal sort. They want to be so helpful, by 
the way. But behind this cunning is a ma- 
neuver to jockey a Member of Congress into 
such a position that he is obligated to them. 

The legislator is invited to many formal 
dinners or to more casual and intimate gath- 
erings, but he'd better not forget that this 
form of hospitality is not without a purpose. 

Apart from this social-lobby strategy, pres- 
sure groups may seek to serve themselves 
as well as Members of Congress by arrang- 
ing speaking or writing engagements that 
net side-line fees for the legislators. 

Then there is the old device of chiseling 
in on the free mailing privilege accorded to 
Congressmen in spite of the law which for- 
bids this abuse. There is one “committee” 
in a private outfit which secures mass dis- 
tribution of its propaganda “for free” 
through the unlawful use of congressional 
franks in the following manner: A Member 
inserts in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an arti- 
cle or speech favorable to the committee's 
point of view. The Government Printing 
Office turns out as many copies as are or- 
dered, at very cheap rates. The printing is 
paid for by the legislator who, in turn, is 
reimbursed by the sponsor. The matter is 
mailed in bulk, already stuffed and sealed 
in franked envelopes, to the headquarters of 
the group. When the time is ripe the en- 
velopes are addressed and mailed postage- 
free under the congressional frank to an un- 
suspecting public. 

Franked mailings to a Member's constitu- 
ents by himseif and for himself are useful 
and entirely proper. But when a Member 
allows the use of his frank by any private 
group he becomes the slave of the lobbyist. 

Two and one-half million pieces of franked 
material were distributed in 1 year postage- 
free and at the taxpayers’ expense by one 
organization that advocates Government 
economy. 

There are other approaches, like building 
up grass-roots pressure or exerting pressure 
on many fronts at once, by massed effort in 
lobbying, and even lobbying by Government 
agencies. 

Which brings us to the question: “What 
effort is legitimate in the creation of public 
opinion, and what is not?” 

Men need slogans, catch phrases, and gen- 
eralizations to reduce the complex experience 
of modern life to understandable terms. But 
these slogans should not be a substitute for 
thought. When they are, men have lost the 
first part of their ability to govern them- 
selves; However, this is exactly what pres- 
sure groups and their public reiations experts 
are trying to do. 

The House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, after examining the problem care- 
fully, came to the following conclusions. 

We should reaffirm the fundamental Amer- 
ican right of free association and the right 
of petition. 

It is said, for example, that the individual 
consumer, and economic power blocs such as 
big business, big labor, and big agriculture, 
have equal rights before the law, but are they 
equal before the lawmakers? 
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1. It has been suggested, but without any 
practical way of putting it into operation, 
that the Government itself should support 
those important interests which do not have 
the means so that they can contend on an 
equal basis with better-financed groups. 
That might correct the lack of balance, but 
it would increase the total pressure on policy 
making. 

2. Suggestions are made that organized 
groups be given some formal place in the 
policy-making process through advisory 
councils and by inviting various groups to 
give their views on major legislation. But 
here we are up against the popular and 
geographic representation which is basic in 
our state of government. 

3. Streamline the legislative and adminis- 
trative process, for pressures thrive on @ 
Government which becomes too big for ordi- 
nary citizens to understand. We are making 
some headway on this through the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 and those 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
that have been adopted. 

4. We need stronger political parties and 
party discipline. Lobbying is no serious 
problem where the parties make up their 
minds and live up to their commitments. 
Just compare party platform with perform- 
ance to see the difference. The Democratic 
and Republican Parties must learn to be re- 
sponsible if we are to have responsible 
government. 

5. We need more information on iotbying 
and lobbyists. Every group has the right to 
present its case. At the same time, Congress 
and the public have a right to know who they 
are, what they are doing, how much they are 
spending, and where the money is coming 
from—in a word, full disclosure c* the facts. 
The Regulation of Lobbying Act is a begin- 
ning. But we must know more about those 
who actively attempt to influence the deci- 
sions of government. 

The American people are aroused tj the 
mounting evidence of undue influence which, 
in its worst form, breeds corruption. 

The real solution to this problem was 
summed up by Prof. Stephen K. Bailey when 
he testified before the congressional commit- 
tee. He said in conclusion that “No law, no 
listing, no system of party responsibility, by 
itself, can scratch the surface of the problem 
of controlling pressure politics. In the long 
run, a civilized morality is the sole key to 
the survival of democracy.” 
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HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
correct a statement which appears in a 
brochure prepared by the magazine 
Newsweek and which was reprinted by 
the Civil Defense Administration. 

The brochure warns against the 
atomic bomb and urges proper defense 
steps by American cities. In its first 
paragraph, referring to the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry, Md., by the 
British in the War of 1812, it is stated: 
“That attack was the last one made by a 
foreign enemy on an American city.” 





The statement is incorrect, as the at- 
tack referred to was on September 13 
and 14, 1814, and i* was 4 months later, 
January 8, 1815, that the Battle of New 


In 
and in justice to my home State of Loui- 
siana I wish to take this occasion to set 
the record straight. 





Japanese Peace Treaty 4 2 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN S 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, Mr. John Foster Dulles, who is 
often referred to as the chief architect 
of that treaty, made a very fine state- 
ment before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and I ask that a copy of it be 
printed in the Appendix. 

* There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, CONSULTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STaTE, TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON ForR- 
EIGN RELATIONS ON JANUARY 21, 1952, Rr- 
GARDING THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND 
Securtry TREATIES WITH THE PHILIPPINES, 
Wir AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND, AND 
Wrrn JAPAN 


Mr. Chairman, you and the members of 
your committee are familiar with these four 
treaties for you have helped to make them. 
For this reason, and becatlise the President's 
transmittal included detailed Article by 
Article explanations, I shall defer until the 
question period a discussion of the texts, 
stating first the basic propositions which I 
deem to be controlling. 

I 

My first proposition is this: ‘The commu- 
nity of free nations needs Japan. 

Japan is not just a spot on the map. 
Japan is a living community which can con- 
tribute largely to the happiness and well- 
being of others. 

Japan's culture, both ancient and modern, 
commands world-wide appreciation and ac- 
claim. The Japanese, perhaps more than 
any other people, know how to get happiness 
out of beauty, Their craftsmanship is of a 
high order. They are highly literate and 
industrious, and they are brave. They know 
the West better than many Eastern coun- 
tries, and are especially qualified to help 
bring about a closer understanding between 
the East and West. 

Japan is the only important industrial na- 
tion of Asia. Its existing plants, at full 
capacity, can produce 10,000,000 tons of 
crude steel per annum and launch 800,000 
gross tons of ships per annum. Japan has 
the capacity, through its skills, industry and 
trade, not only to achieve for itself a good 
measure of well-being but to do so in ways 
that will help the less developed countries 
to raise their living standards and to develop 
their resources and industrial capacity. 
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If, however, Japan, instead of being one of 
the free nations, became captive to Soviet 
communism, that would involve a major 
shift in the present power position. Japan's 
capabilities could be exploited to give long- 
range overseas striking power to the vast 
human and natural resources which Soviet 
communism already controls on the Asian 
mainland. Stalin, whose views are not neg- 
ligible, has said that with Japan the Soviet 
Union would be invincible. 

The Soviet leaders do not disguise the fact 
that they seek, above all, to be able to ex- 
ploit the industrial capabilities of Japan and 
Germany. If they came into control of both 
these countries, or perhaps either, the stage 
would be set for a climactic struggle of 
doubtful outcome. 

The community of free nations needs to 
deny to Soviet communism the chance to 
use Japan for evil, and it needs for itself 
Japan's vast capacity for good. 

bs 

My second proposition is this: If the com- 
munity of free nations needs Japan so also 
does Japan need the free world community. 

Tsarist Russia was the historic enemy of 
Japan and the Soviet Communists have en- 
thusiastically taken over that role. They 
have closed in on Japan, seizing its northern 
islands and seeking, by conquest of Korea, to 
complete Japan's encirclement. They have 
refused to repatriate the Japanese prisoners. 
At the San Prancisco Peace Conference the 
Soviet Government gave a preview of its in- 
tentions by demanding that their Red Navy 
have, in perpetuity, a monopolistic right to 
patrol not only the straits which surround 
Japan but even the straits which separate 
the Japanese home islands. 

The Japanese, now wholly disarmed, need 
collective security as is envisaged by the 
United Nations Charter. Without that, their 
sovereignty would evaporate in a matter of 
hours and the new hopes and worthy ambi- 
tions which now inspire the Japanese peo- 
ple would be ruthlessly extinguished. 

ur 


My third proposition is this: The mutual 
goals of Japan and the free community can 
be obtained only if Japan gets peace and 
freedom. 

The Japanese are proud and sensitive peo- 
ple. They have demonstrated the capacity to 
be a great people, although at times they 
have been misled as to the nature of true 
greatness. 

They accepted, in defeat, the Potsdam 
surrender terms which were severe, and they 
have scrupulously and honorably carried 
them out. They expect their victors to be 
equally honorable and scrupulous and they 
would deeply and justifiably resent being 
kept in subjection for reasons unrelated to 
the surrender terms. 

General MacArthur, who for 54% years ad- 
ministered the surrender terms as supreme 
commander for the Allied powers, was 
uniquely in a position to judge whether and 
when Japan was entitled to liberation. He 
said in June 1850: 

“The Japanese people have faithfully ful- 
filled the obligations they assumed under 
the instrument of surrender and have every 
moral and legal right to the restoration of 
peace. On this point all of the Allied powers 
concerned are in full accord and publicly 
committed and their failure to protect Japan 
in this right would be a foul blemish upon 
modern civilization. We should not allow 
ourselves to be deterred from moving in- 
vincibly forward along a course which we 
ourselves and the entire world recognize to 
be morally and legally right.” 

Failure to satisfy Japan's moral and legal 
right to restoration of peace and complete 
sovereignty would, General MacArthur said, 
be looked upon in Japan and throughout 
Asia as colonialization, and limitations on 


‘ 
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Japanese sovereignty, even if legally conceded 
by Japan, would, he said, be of little prac- 
tical value because their effectiveness would, 
in turn, “be limited by the bitterness and 
resentments which would thereafter domi- 
nate the Japanese mind.” 

The foregoing statements were made by 
General MacArthur 1144 years ago and they 
inspired the Japanese peace and security 
treaties now before you. 

I have seen General MacArthur within the 
last fortnight and he has assured me that 
he holds to the same views which he ex- 
pressed as set out above. 


Iv 


My fourth proposition is this: Japan can 
be relied upon to be a dependable member 
of the community of free nations. 

The Japanese are an intensely patriotic 
people who love their country and their dis- 
tinctive culture and civilization. They re- 
spect and revere their emperor and the sta- 
bility and unity of the nation which he 
symbolizes. The Japanese women with their 
new privileges and dignities, the industrial 
workers now organized for collective bar- 
gaining, and the farmers who have largely 
become owners instead of tenants, cherish 
the new rights and opportunities which have 
come to them under the wise policies of 
the occupation and which are reflected in 
the new Japanese constitution and post- 
surrender legislation. All of the people long 
for a lasting peace which will erase the awful 
horror of the last war. 

The Japanese are eager to join in the 
United Nations’ search for collective secu- 
rity and their voluntary identification with 
resistance to aggression in Korea has been 
dramatic and has incurred the wrath of 
the Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders. 

The Japanese enforced in the strictest 
way the United Nations embargo against Red 
China and North Korea. They facilitated 
the passage of United Nations troops and 
supplies through Japan by giving them the 
highest priority on their overcrowded com- 
munications system. They turned over their 
best hospitals and resort hotels to invalided 
United Nations military personnel who were 
evacuated from Korea. They manufactured 
and shipped gratis about 2,500,000 yards of 
cotton cloth for civilian relief in Korea. 
The Japanese people offered blood donations 
far exceeding the United Nations quotas. 
Perhaps most significant of all was the fact 
that when the United States armed policing 
forces were totally withdrawn from Japan 
for use in Korea, there was not a single 
instance of Japanese insubordination to the 
occupation rule and Japanese employees ef- 
fectively took over the guarding of United 
States installations. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, there are some 
confused and misled people, and Commu- 
nist propaganda seeks to multiply their 
number. But it has no great success, for 
the overwhelming majority of the Japanese 
people identify their mortal enemy and know 
that if they fell under Soviet domination, 
that would mean an end to their national 
independence; that their emperor would be 
liquidated as a criminal; that all of their 
newly won human rights and dignities would 
vanish and that, instead of peace, the Japa- 
nese, like the North Koreans and the Chi- 
nese Communists, would be required to pour 
out their life blood to serve the ambition 
of their foreign masters. 

In this connection I call attention to the 
statement of the Japanese Prime Minister, 
contained in his letter to me of December 
24, 1951. He declares his government's de- 
sire to establish treaty relations with the 
National Government of China and he sets 
forth the hostility of the Communist re- 
gime of China which precludes such rela- 
tions with it. The Japanese Government, 
in this matter, shows an insight and a cour- 
age which must command our respect and 
admiration. 


Of course, Russia and Communist China 
have raw materials and markets that Japan 
could use to advantage. The Communists 
can offer what looks like attractive economic 
bait. But the Japanese people, before they 
bite, will be wary, knowing that this bait 
may be on a hook and that the hook may 
be on a line and that the line may run to 
Moscow. 

The Japanese see the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist menace for what it is and can 
be trusted to resist that menace to the limit 
of their ability. Also their ability is consid- 
erable because of their long experience with 
Russian and oriental ways. Their ideas may 
not always be identical with ours, but that 
will not automatically mean that the Japa- 
nese are wrong or disloya’ to our common 
cause. 

I do not ignore the fact that unless the 
84,000,000 people of Japan find the possibil- 
ity of decent survival in freedom, they may 
eventually succumb to the security of cap- 
tivity. But given reasonable access to free 
world markets and sources of raw materials, 
Japan can prosper without major depend- 
ence on Russia and Communist China. The 
last few years show that. 

Even before the enactment of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (the 
Battle Act), the Japanese have been coop- 
erating in United States policy to prevent 
the export to the Soviet bloc of any goods of 
strategic significance and the Japanese have 
now (January 17, 1952) promptly certified 
under the provisions of the Battle Act that 
they have imposed not only a total embargo 
on the shipment to the Soviet Union and 
countries under its domination of items 
deemed by us to be of strategic military sig- 
nificance, but that it is also controlling the 
export to the Soviet bloc of additional items 
not subject embargo under title I of the act 
but subject to control under title IT. 

Trade between Japan and the Communist 
mainland has, for some time, been negligi- 
ble. During the first 9 months of 1951 less 
than 1 perc. at of Japan's imports were from 
Communist China and less than 1 percent 
of her exports were to mainland China. 

As Prime Minister Yoshida said at San 
Francisco, the role of China trade in Japa- 
nese economy, important as it is, has often 
been exaggerated, as proven by our experi- 
ence for the past 6 ~ears. 

During those 6 years, without any large 
trade with Russia or China, Japan's economy 
has been substantially rebuilt and her living 
standards, except for housing, restored to 
approximately those of prewar. It is true 
that this has involved substantial United 
States economic aid averaging about $400,- 
000,000 a year for the first 5 years. On the 
other hand, these were abnormal years for 
Japan, involving the rehabilitation of her 
industry from the dislocations of the war. 
In 1916 Japan's industrial output was 33 per- 
cent of the prewar average. By 1951 it was 
140 percent of the prewar average. Exports 
in 1946 averaged only $6,500,000 per month, 
in contrast to the current rate of about 
$125.000,000 per month. 

During the past year Japan has more than 
earned its way in the world with the help of 
receipts from economic services rendered in 
Japan for account of the United Nations 
action in Korea and other expenditures by 
the United States forces in Japan. Japan 
will continue for some time to earn sub- 
stantial amounts of dollars in consequence 
of United States and United Nations expendi- 
tures in the area for security and economic 
purposes. 

Japan’s economic future involves un- 
certainties. But unless the free nations be- 
come irresponsible, Japan will not be forced, 
by economic conditions, to aline itself with 
the Communist mainland area or to 
strengthen the Communist military poten- 
tial. 

Japan will need what the Potsdam sur- 
render terms promised, namely, “access to 
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raw materials” and “participation in world 
trade relations”. She will need to modern- 
ize her industrial plant, which is now some- 
what obsolete, and to develop further her 
large natural sources by hydroelectric power. 
Such needs call for technological help, which 
can be supplied from the United States and 
it perhaps all for foreign investments from 
public or private sources. 

As a long-range proposition, it is obviously 
abnormal that Japan should be divorced from 
the raw materials and markets that are close 
at hand. We do not, however, have to con- 
clude that on that account Japan must 
eventually become a Communist satellite. 
The sound assumption is that the present 
situation must itself be changed so that 
China's national interests and her peoples’ 
true aspirations will not be sacrificed to the 
alien imperial designs of Moscow. In other 
words we must assume that there will be a 
change from the present China situation 
which compels the free nations to restrict 
closely their economic relations with main- 
land China. 

The best informed Japanese are convinced, 
with us, that the alien doctrine of com- 
munism cannot permanently conquer the 
Chinese spirit or liquidate the innate in- 
dividualism of the Chinese race. The Chi- 
nese Nation will not permanently suffer the 
imposition of a tryanny which places them in 
the service of alien masters. There will be 
an end to a tyranny which the Chinese will 
come more and more to hate. We should 
assume the impermanence, not the per- 
manence, of the present Moscow oriental 
rule of China. 

We cannot expect change in China to take 
place automatically. To realize such change 
will require something besides negative and 
purely defensive policy in Asia on the part of 
the leaders of the free world, notably the 
United States. It will require determination 
to promote freedom and independence in 
Asia and action consistent with that de- 
termination as opportunities arise. 

The mood of the people of Japan, like the 
mood of other free peoples who are close 
neighbors of Asian communism, will in the 
long run largely depend on the attitude and 
action of the other free nations. If they per- 
severe in positive policies in support of real 
national independence in Asia, Japan will be 
a dependable and able coadjutor. 


Vv 


My fifth proposition is this: We can and 
should have faith in freedom. 

It is not possible to predict with certainty 
what the future will be in Asia, and, in a 
sense, the Japanese peace treaty is an act of 
faith—faith that the best weapon against 
despotism is not more despotism but more 
freedom. 

It was because the peace treaty was infused 
with that spirit that it attracted unprece- 
dented support throughout the free world. 

At the San Francisco peace conference the 
opening statement I made on behalf of the 
United States delegation concluded with 
these words: 

“There are, in Japan, new-born institutions 
of freedom. But they will not flourish if 
military rule continues indefinitely to be 
supreme. 

“Dignity cannot be developed by those who 
are subject to alien control, however benign. 

“Self-respect is not felt by those who have 
no rights of their own in the world, who live 
on charity and who trade on sufferance. 

“Regard for justice rarely animates those 
who are subjected to such grave injustice as 
would be the denial of present peace. 

“Fellowship is not the mood of peoples who 
are denied fellowship.” 

Those sentiments became the central 
theme of the conference, as delegate after 
delegate responded. The Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan said of these words that they 
would “resound around the globe.” The chief 
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delegate of Ceylon reminded us that the 
peoples of Asia had always had a special ad- 
miration for Japan because she had been able 
to resist the Western colonialism to which 
most of Asia had been subjected, and that 
failure to restore Japan's freedom would be 
bitterly resented throughout Asia. 

What the United States proposed caught 
the imagination and won the good will of 
the free nations assembled at San Francisco 
because, at a critical time and at a critical 
place, we again demonstrated our faith that 
men in freedom are more to be depended 
upon than men in bondage. That is why 48 
free nations signed this treaty in a dramatic 
act of peace making unity «he like of which 
the world has never seen before. That is 
why the Soviet delegation went down to the 
most ignominious defeat in conference his- 
tory, as it became clear that their words 
masked an intent to hold the Japanese people 
in bondage. 

In recent years our Nation has become 
powerful in a military and economic way, and 
there is a temptation to seek certainty 
through coercion and imposed contracts, 
rather than to put trust in freedom. Some, 
in other countries, fear that the United 
States which they knew and loved may suc- 
cumb to that temptation of its new power, 
and they now shun an intimacy with us 
which in earlier days they would have sought. 

Those who seek certainty through imposi- 
tions which deny freedom are stupid. They 
may initially get an illusion of certainty, but 
it is an illusion which will quickly be shat- 
tered by rebellious conduct. 

This Nation found true greatness in its 
dedication to human liberty and throughout 
our history we have found strength and se- 
curity in the good will of men everywhere 
who loved freedom and who looked upon us 
as the champion of freedom. I feel confident 
that it is the overwhelming desire of the 
American people that their foreign affairs be 
conducted in accordance with that great tra- 
dition. We have sought to do so in this 
matter. The Japanese Peace Treaty is essen- 
tially an act of liberation and I feel confident 
that the Senate will voice its approval of 
that act. 


vi 


My sixth proposition is this: The United 
States should make clear its concern not 
merely with Japan but als. with our former 
allies in the Pacific, namely, the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

There is really no doubt in any quarter 
that an armed attack upon Australia, New 
Zealand, or the Philippines wou ~ involve 
the United States. The peoples and govern- 
ments of these countries feel understand- 
ably, that our position in this respect could 
usefully be formalized, particularly in view 
of the new relationship which we will be 
assuming toward Japan by virtue of the 
peace treaty and the United States-Japan 
Security Treaty. Indeed, the interest of the 
United States will be served by making clear, 
in Monroe Doctrine language, our sense of 
common destiny with the brave Pacific peo- 
ples who were with us in the great Pacific 
war. It is highly appropriate that not only 
our friends, but our potential enemies, 
should learn that our concern with Europe, 
evidenced by the North Atlant.c Treaty, and 
our concern with Japan, in no sense imply 
any lack of concern for our Pacific allies of 
World War II, or lack of de:‘re to preserve 
and deepen our solidarity with them for 
security. The security treaties with these 
three countries are a logical part of the ef- 

fort not merely to liquidate the old war, but 
to strengthen the fabric of peace in the 
Pacific as against the hazard of new war. 


CONCLUSION 

The four treaties before you do not, of 
course, mark the outer boundaries of our 
concern in Asia and the Pacific. The United 
States has a deep interest in the peace, secu- 
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rity, and welfare of many Asian nations 
which are not parties to the security treaties 
mow before you. Indeed, even as regards 
the four Pacific nations which now join 
with us in security arrangements, it may be 
that the present s’parate arrangements are 
not the last best word. You will note that 
each one of the security treaties indicates 
the expectation of the parties that there will 
be further security developments. 

The steps for peace and security now pro- 
posed are only a beginning. There will be 
continuing need for the United States, in 
cooperation with other free nations, to sus- 
tain an ever-mounting initiative in Asia and 
to develop evergrowing fellowship with the 
peoples of Asia who would be free. It is, 
however, necessary to consolidate our pres- 
ent position before we move on, and that 


consolidation involves the ratification of 
these treaties. 





Mine Safety 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend :ny remerks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the United Mine Workers Journal 
of Janrary 15, 1952: 

CONVERSATION WITH MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

“Tell me something about this mine safety 
bill that the mine workers want.” 

“All right. It is really a very simple mat- 
ter, nothing complex about it at all. Some- 
times an analogy helps us to understand, 
Suppose, for example, you were walking by 
a river and’ you saw someone drowning and 


nearby there was rope. Would you not throw 
out the line?” 


“Of course.” 

“You would not stop to debate within 
yourself whether it would properly be better 
for the local police or firemen to save the 
person in the water. Under those circum- 
stances, any decent would act 
promptly to save a life, and let jurisdictional 
questions, if Any, go hang.” 

7 . But aren't you oversimplifying 





a bit?” 


“Not at all, sir. If you failed to act, the 
person in the river would be dead because 
of your neglect. Coal miners by the hun- 
dreds are dead today because of Congress’ 
neglect. Sins of omission are sometimes as 
bad as sins of commission.” 

“But is there anything really effective that 
Wwe can do?” 

“Most assuredly, there is. Look to the 
record—your archives are loaded with facts 
and figures. Here's a quote from an au- 
thority: ‘Federal investigation of mine dis- 
asters that occurred since 1942 indicate that 
most of them could have been prevented if 
recommendations of the coal-mine 
inspectors had been complied with.’ That 
was told to a congressional committee by 
John J. Forbes, now Director of the Bureau 
of Mines.” 

“Then nearly all these disasters could have 
been prevented if the Federal inspectors’ ad- 
vice had been heeded?” 

“Right. For years the UMWA has been ask- 
ing Congress to let these qualified inspec- 
tors—all chosen on the basis of careful civil 
service tests—have the power of enforcement 
in addition to that of inspection. At pres- 


ent they are operating with one hand tied 
behind their backs.” 





“Well, that does sound like a reasonable 
request. But I have heard it said you want 
to close down every mine where there is a 
violation of the Federal Safety Code. How 
about that one?” 

“The power to close a mine, or a section, 
would be available only in a condition of 
‘Imminent danger.’ Less serious code in- 
fractions, and there are literally hundreds of 
them found every day, would be handled by 
less drastic procedures. The main purpose 
of this bill—and let me emphasize this, Mr. 
Congressman—is to permit an expert to order 
men out of a place which he regards as so 
dangerous that a disaster is imminent.” 

“Something like a building inspector, or a 
fire marshal, telling the tenants to leave a 
dangerous building.” 

“Precisely, sir. And, furthermore, this re- 
quires no prolonged study now. Congress 
made an extensive study after the Centralia 
disaster in 1947. As a result of what it 
learned, it virtually put the States on notice 
that it would act unless mine safety im- 
proved. Congress now has a duty to keep 
its pledge.” 

“Your reference to the States, that raises 
the issue of States’ rights, does it not?” 

“Which is greater—States’ rights or human 
rights?” 

“Well, if you put it that way——” 

“I do, most definitely. We saw how the 
State functioned in Illinois just the other 
day. A State inspector said Orient No. 2 
was safe, yet it blew up and 119 miners 
died. Likewise, State safety enforcement 
failed completely at Centralia, as Congress 
well knows. There are many other cases the 
UMWA could cite.” 

“It does seem more than passing strange 
that we should hesitate to apply Federal 
enforcement power in the limited way the 
miners ask in this basic industry when one 
considers how extensive are Federal regula- 
tions of our economy nowadays.” 

“Yes, it’s truly appalling—almost unbe- 
lievable. Just consider—we now regulate 
sale of foods and drugs, railroad safety, sales 
of securities, communications, interstate 
commerce of all sorts, electric power, navi- 
gation of inland and coastal waters, banking, 
aviation, wages and hours, old-age pensions 
and other forms of social security, labor 
relations—even wild life—and so forth and 
so forth, ad infinitum. In all these and 
other fields too numerous to mention it has 
been declared by Congress that the national 
interest requires Federal action. Yet it has 
failed to act to save lives of coal miners.” 

“What about the cost of this proposed 
legislation—we have to consider the budget, 
you know.” 

“Well, that one’s easy. It would cost noth- 
ing, in fact, would save money. You must 
know that the Federal inspectors are already 
on the job making visits to mines now and 
filing reports as to compliance or non- 
compliance with the code. All we ask beyond 
this power they now exercise is the power to 
act when they find an emergency condition. 
Oh, yes, there should be more inspectors— 
they are needed now. Some of these mines 
are only inspected once a year. In the 
months between visits of t;he inspector, many 
things could and do happen. But at most 

this would cost but a few hundred thousands 
extra dollars. As against this initial out- 
lay, it would save lives and coal production. 
In view of the way we are throwing billions 
around these days, the cost argument hardly 
rates much consideration in so vital a mat- 
ter as this.” 


“One other point. I have heard it said 
that the miners themselves are sometimes 
responsible for disasters. These rumors 
about smoking.” 

“Congressman, the responsibility for mine 
safety is a management responsibility. No 
mine can explode unless management has 
permitted gas or coal dust to accumulate in 
excessive quantities. What ignites the gas 
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or dust is secondary to the major question 
of how it came to be there in the first place. 
Adequate ventilation and rock dusting would 
prevent virtually all explosions. Miners at 
work are under close supervision and man- 
agement at all times knows what they are 
doing. The hunran factor is always with us 
in anything, of course. But the real cause 
of mine disasters can be laid squarely at 
management's door. There are too many 
miners in cemeteries because management 
failed to do what it knew should be done.” 





“We Never Had It So Good”: 
A False Impression 4 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Racine Journal Times, 
Racine, Wis., on Wednesday, January 9, 
entitled “Facts Behind the Rosy Glare.” 
The editorial points out that those who 
say we never had it so good are not fac- 
ing the facts. I commend this editorial 
to the attention of those who claim we 
are still in a high state of prosperity: 


If you look at the surface of the American 
economy, it would be easy to reiterate the 
old Army adage, “We never had it so good.” 
Going into 1952, the American capitalistic 
system has seldom looked healthier. 

Any home, or store, or industrial plant in 
Racine will show those surface indications 
of prosperity. We own more automobiles, 
television sets, clothes, and gadgets than ever 
before. We have built a record number of 
homes in the past 2 years. Wages are high, 
and profits are strong. Retail merchants in 
Racine and their brother merchants all over 
the country have enjoyed a brisk Christmas 
business, and are looking forward to a good 
year. Most factories are in full production, 

It seems a shame to dispel any of this rosy 
glow. But there is another side to the pic- 
ture, and it is practical to face facts. 

One of the most serious defects of our 
present economy is that much of it is based 
on war production, and there will be in- 
creasing emphasis on this in the coming 
year or two. The production of machines 
of war, guns, tanks, bullets, even atomic 
weapons is essentially unsound from an 
economist’s viewpoint, necessary though the 
machines may be. True, the dollars made 
in war plants buy just as much as the dol- 
lars earned in the manufacture of automo- 
biles or tractors, but the war plants actually 
are producing nothing constructive. A 
tractor will produce food, besides the wages 
to earn that fooi. A tank will produce 
nothing, and, if it is used for its proper pur- 
pose, will eventually destroy goods. A bul- 
let, aimed at a man, will produce nothing 
edible or wearable. 

A second shadow over the current boom 
is the tremendous United States national 
debt, which threatens to go even higher as 

result of deficit financing by the Federal 
Government. The current national debt is 
over $259,000,000,000, and the pressure of de- 
fense spending seems to make it inevitable 
that this sum will climb substantially, so 
that Congress may be put under pressure 
to raise the debt limit. 
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No nation with a debt that large, in war 
production and facing the possibility of an- 
other major war, can count itself 100 percent 
financially healthy. 

There are signs that the coming year may 
put some crimp in the widespread prosperity, 
and may even mean some lowering of our 
standard of living. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson warned earlier this week 
the pinch on civilian economy, already being 
felt in some lines of production, will in- 
crease this year and into 1953. He reported 
to President Truman that stronger anti- 
inflation controls are necessary. There is 
no sign that Truman can win such controls 
from Congress, particularly in an election 
year, but it is possible that the Government 
will put stricter controls on civilian con- 
struction and home building. Although 
wages may be pushed up in the drive by 
organized labor, it is possible that there 
will be less civilian goods for the additional 
wage dollars to buy. This would offset effect 
of the raises and increase inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Those signs are plain handwriting on the 
economic wall. While they do not add up to 
crash or depression, they are an indication 
that there is more to the present-day eco- 
nomic pattern than television sets and new 
cars. 





Justice for Poland S 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF S 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
by Henry Archacki, introduced by Ted 
Szetelo. It is another in the series of 
talks in the Justice for Poland radio 
series. I hope all will read and profit by 
the remarks. 


Our country, the United States, is com- 
posed of numerous racial groups that blend 
harmoniously to make one mighty, powerful 
and industrious Nation. The racial groups 
contribute to the security and prosperity to 
make the United States the greatest Nation 
on the face of the world. 

This especially became apparent to those 
who served in the Armed Forces of our 
country during World Wars I and II, when 
millions of brave men bore the names that 
were difficult to pronounce and spell, and 
yet their deeds were those of true and loyal 
Americans, willing to give their lives for 
American democracy—for American ideals. 

Today I wish to bring to your attention 
some of the outstanding contributions by 
Americans of Polish descent in every phase 
of American sports. 

As an illustration, the Notre Dame Uni- 
versity football team dowr. through the 
years has been recognized as one of the 
country’s best elevens and many young men 
of Polish ancestry have played starring roles 
in the team’s success. Many of the Notre 
Dame players of Polish ancestry won 4ll- 
American recognition. To name a few in 
recent years, Milton Piepul, of nearby 
Thompsonville, Conn., presently a coach at 
Dartmouth College, in 1940; Wally Ziemba 
and Steve Juzwik in 1941; Johnny Lujack in 

1946 and 1947; Ziggy Czarbowski in 1947; and 
Emil Sitko in 1949. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to present 
a speaker who is a proven authority on 
sports. Our speaker is the author and il- 
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lustrator of a syndicated newspaper cartoon 
entitled “Do You Know That,” similar to 
Ripley's famous Believe It or Not cartoons. 

I now wish to present to the radio au- 
dience Mr. Henry Archacki, of New York 
City. Mr. Archacki. 


THE CALVACADE OF POLISH-AMERICAN Sport 
SADOWSKI SETS CANOE RECORD IN 1775 


Probably the first notable athletic feat of 
a Pole on the la ds of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere was accomplished by Jacob Sadow- 
ski. In 1775, Sadowski built a canoe and 
shoved off into the Cumberland River. He 
paddled down into the Ohio and then into 
the Mississippi, all the way to New Orleans. 
Thus he came to be the first white man, 
after the Spaniards and the French Jesuits, 
to navigate the big river. 


PULASKI BEST AMERICAN HORSEMAN 


The next early record of what could be 
termed a sports accomplishment was the 
horsemanship of Kazimierz Pulaski. The 
father of the American cavalry proved to be 
the best rider in America during his time. 
In his display of horsemanship, before George 
Washington, Pulaski exhibited the feat of 
throwing his loaded pistol up in the air and 
riding at full gallop, catching it on the way 
down, simultaneously hitting a target desig- 
nated beforehand. 


POLISH STRONG MEN IN NEW YORK IN 1826 


Besides these two accomplishments the 
pages of America’s history are dark as to fur- 
ther Polish names. It is not surprising 
though, since actually many of the begin- 
nings of big-time American sport did not 
start until after the Civil War. However, 
E. L. Kowalczyk, young Polish-American his- 
torian, of Worcester, Mass., reports the ap- 
pearances of two Polish strong men on the 
New York stage. One, Sadowski, gave a per- 
formance of athletic feats at the Lafayette 
Amphitheater on March 18, 1826; while Za- 
jonczek, nicknamed Polish Samson, a vet- 
eran of the uprisings of 1830-31, began his 
career in New York on February 22, 1833. 
He played the stage until 1836. 


BASEBALL 
Polish palant forerunner of game 


Although American baseball is over 75 
years old it will be of considerable suprise 
to many listeners to learn that over 175 years 
ago the early equivalent of baseball was 
being played in Poland. It was called 
palant and was played by the students in 
the Krzemieniec Lyceum at Wolyn as early 
as 1765. All of the student bodies of Poland 
enjoyed the game at that time. The tech- 
nical difference between that of early Amer- 
ican baseball and palant were said to have 
been small. The subsequent partitioning 
of Poland killed the game in Poland although 
the word palant has survived to this day. 


First Polish-American ballplayer 


Baseball in America had its birth in 
Cooperstown, N. Y. in 1839, but it was not 
until 1876 that the game took on a national 
interest. Most famous among those old 
teams were the A. G. Spaulding’s White 
Stockings of Chicago who won the first major 
league championship of 1876. Playing out- 
field for this famous team was a chap named 
Oscar Bielaski. He entered the big leagues 
as an outfielder with the Nationals in 
1872-73. He played first base, second base, 
and outfield for Baltimore in 1874 and dur- 
ing 1875 and 1876 finished up with A. G. 
Spaulding’s Chicago White Stockings. All 
told Bielaski played 154 games during those 
5 years and the only batting record on hand 
is that of 1876 when he batted .206. Little 
else is known about our Polish hero except 
the further suppositions by ycur commen- 
tator that he must have been a son of Cap- 
tain Alexander Bielaski. Captain Bielaski 
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was a great friend of Abraham Lincoln and 
he later died a hero's death leading an at- 
tack in 1861 on the battlefield at Belmont. 
Captain Bielaski had settled near Washing- 
ton, D. C., prior to the Civil War and birth 
records of Oscar Bielaski reveal that he was 
born in Washington, D. C., on May 21, 1847. 
We hope to establish some positive proof 
soon. Nevertheless, Oscar Bielaski is a Pol- 
ish-American first in America’s No. 1 sport. 

Just how Polish participation in the na- 
tional game has grown is evidenced by the 
fact that in the season just ended over 30 
Polish active players were in the big leagues 
including three coaches. Heading the group 
was Stan Musial who won his fifth batting 
title and who is acknowledged as baseball's 
greatest player. In the world series a total 
of seven Poles took part with Ed Lopat-Lopa 
Tynski and Dave Koslo-Koslowski pitching 
outstanding victories. As a matter of fact 
the Polish players so dominated the play 
in the first three games that it led the New 
York Daily News to run a special boxed story 
with the heading “"Twas a Great Day for the 
Polish.” 

Joe Choynski, the fistic legend. Away 
back in 1884 Joe Choynski, the son of a Polish 
bibliophile, started on his boxing career that 
in due course of time was to become a 
legend. 

Choynski nad more than 80 fights from 
1884 until 1904. He once knocked out Jack 
Johnson in 3 rounds, and he fought Jim 
Jeffries a 20-round draw. He sparred with 
John L. Sullivan in 1891 in San Francisco, 
fought a craw with Bob Fitzsimmons in Bos- 
ton in 1894 before the police entered and 
broke it up. Choynski is best remembered 
for his feud with Jim Corbett that culminat- 
ed in five famous fights. 

So for 20 years Joe Choynski fought the 
best heavyweights of his day although he 
himself rarely weighed more than 170 and 
because of that will be remembered as one 
of the greatest fighters of all time although 
never a champion. 

That brings us up, in brief, to the turn of 
the century—a century which was to mark 
the biggest progress in man’s history. Amer- 
ican sport, too, felt this great impetus, and 
soon other sports became national institu- 
tions. 

Football began to rival baseball and it came 
to pass that this sport was to become studded 
with Polish names. Yet the first all-time 
Polish-American grid star was the late Judge 
Frank Piekarski of Pittsburgh, who played 
guard on the great Penn teams of 1901, 1902, 
1903, and 1804. Walter Camp, who had been 
naming his all-American football teams since 
1889, decided that Piekarski was an all- 
American guard, and named him on his 1904 
team. 

In 1907 a brash young man from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was to become immortal in 
the annals of boxing. Stanley Ketchel, 
spelled Kiecal, won, lost, and regained the 
middleweight championship. As a middle- 
weight champion he fought for the heavy- 
weight crown against Jack Johnson, whom 
he knocked down in the twelfth round, only 
to be K. O.'d himself by a sucker punch. 

In 1908 was brought to the major leagues 
Harry Covelskie, nicknamed the “Giant Kill- 
er,” because he robbed John McGraw out of 
a sure pennant that year. 

In 1909 Jack Quinn-Picus also broke into 
the big leagues, and with his famous spitball 
lasted under the big top for 29 years. 

In 1914 a lad named Kid Williams won the 
bantamweight championship. Williams was 
a Polish boy from Baltimore, 

In 1916 Frank Taberski, of Schenectady, 
won the first of his seven world titles in 
billiards. 

Then in 1917 Frank Rudzewski, Jr., 
named “the Iron Man” started the Polish 
tradition of Notre Dame’s “Fighting Irish”, 


The year 1920 will ever be remembered for 
the pitching of Stan Coveleskie, whose three 
World Series victories for Cleveland was the 
second best pitching performance in the his- 
tory of the annual classic, being only topped 
by the great Mathewson. 

That year too, Ignace Gronikowski of Buf- 
falo broke the first of five records for indoor 
flat floor bicycle racing. 

And let's call attention to Johnny Buff- 
Lipski who reigned as the flyweight and 
bantamweight champion during 1921.* * * 
In that year too, Stanislaw Zbyszko won the 
first of two world wrestling titles. 

Then to round out the first quarter cen- 
tury Al Green-Zielinski of Chicago won the 
ABC singles bowling title. 

The next 25 years have been so replete 
with Polish names in all lines of sports that 
we cannot begin to mention them here in 
the brief time allotted us,—but perhaps it 
will come as a surprise to our listening audi- 
ence that in a poll conducted by your com- 
mentator to name the “Greatest Polish- 
American Athlete of the Mid-Century”—a 
woman was named. 

Yes, sir; the greatest Polish-American 
athlete of all time is none other than that 
superwoman, Stasia Walasiewicz-Walsh, of 
Cleveland, who at 40 is still adding to her 
70 world, Olympic, and national track and 
field records. Owner of more than 1,900 
medals, trophies and citations, she has com- 
peted for Poland in every country in Europe, 
Japan, China, Africa plus the North Ameri- 
can continent. In track and field Walasie- 
wicz has established records not only in run- 
ning but also in the shot-put, discus, javelin 
and hurdle events. In recent years she has 
invaded the basketball and softball fields 
where her teams have won many champion- 
ships. Named “Most Valuable” and “All 
Star” Stella finished the season with a .760 
batting average besides playing eight posi- 
tions. On the mound she has a one-hit 
game to her credit. Need we go on to prove 
the greatness of this American Amazon of 
Polish birth? Need we go on to prove that 
American sport has become the greatest 
single factor in bringing about the tenets of 
a true democracy. Today is no longer the 
foreign sounding name ridiculed, but on the 
contrary, the tougher the mame, the greater 
the athlete and the greater the respect for 
his ancestral origin. Thank you. 


Put It Where It’s Needed ‘Y\o 
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HON. MARGUERITESTITT chin 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith a timely and con- 
vincing editorial appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor on Thursday, 
January 17, 1952: 


Put Ir WHERE It’s Neepep 


The House of Representatives, after 40 
minutes of debate, voted 269 to 89 to give all 
men in the Armed Forces a flat pay increase 
of 10 percent, at a total estimated cost of 
$832,000,000. Republicans seemed as eager 
to join the parade as Democrats. Members 
of the “economy loc” went along, too. 
Those who defended the barring of amend- 
ments did so, they aver, lest the bill be 

No one would wish to deny aid to those in 
uniform who have been hit, as has almost 
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everyone, by the rise in the cost of living. 
Pay adjustments were voted civilian Federal 
employees last year. But in view of looming 
Treasury deficits it seems not unfair to ask 
whether all in the Armed Forces are being 
pinched by inflation or pinched in the same 
degree. 

Young enlisted men without dependents 
certainly are little affected. The Govern- 
ment takes the shock of inflation here 
through the cost of providing them food, 
clothing, and quarters. Young officers with- 
out dependents feel inflation more, since 
they must provide for themselves except in 
the field. But most of these fare better 
financially than in civilian life. 

Those who do suffer from rising costs are 
the families of enlisted men and of officers 
of the lesser ranks. The former could be 
aided by a substantial increase in family al- 
lowances; the latter by an increase in 
quarters and subsistence pay. Such an ap- 
proach, we believe, would accomplish what 
most Congressmen and their constituents 
really want—which isn’t just to give Pfc. 
Bachelor and Lieutenant Shavetail more 
money to spend on liberty. 

* And—one more item, apparently forgotten 
in the House stampede. Men in the battle 
zones still are awaiting combat pay. This 
bill would have them paid the same as clerks 
back in a Tokyo quartermaster depot. 

Let us hope tuat the Senate, when the 
bill comes before that august body, will use 
better discrimination and display a little 
more political courage. 


Association of American Colleges Opposes 
Universal Military Training )~/ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or o 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH \ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a resolution adopted by the 
Association of American Colleges at its 
annual meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., January 8 to 10. This resolution 
is appropriate in view of the fact that we 
will soon be considering the adoption of 
universal military training as a perma- 
nent policy of the United States. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Recognizing the continuing crisis through 
which civilization is passing, the Association 
of American Colleges at its thirty-eighth an- 
nual session pledges a.ew its support of all 
measures necessary to naintain a free and 
democratic world. 

Currently, military security demands that 
we place great emp)asis upon preparation for 
work in technological fields, upon constant 
planning for industrial mobilization, and 
upon the unending improvements of weapons 
and military methods. We recognize that 
military policy must provide for swift ad- 
justments between periods of acute crisis 
which demand large standing forces and pe- 
riods of relative calm which require smaller 
standing forces, but a large trained and ready 
reserve. We therefore reaffirm the resolu- 
tions relative to human resources adopted at 
our last meeting under the title of “Declara- 
tion on Manpower.” 

At the same time it is our conviction that 
our ultimate security depends upon develop- 
ment of the United Nations, the interna- 
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tional regulation, and reduction of arma- 
ments, the exchange of persons under the 
Pulbright and other acts, financial and tech- 
nical aid to disadvantaged peoples, and the 
promotion of democratic principles through- 
out the world. We therefore urge support 
of these and similar measures, now and in 
the years immediately ahead, which give 
hope for the establishment of world law 
and order. 

In view of the substantial hope which 
these nonmilitary activities and develop- 
ments hold out, we believe that to concen- 
trate the national efiort on their success is 
more likely to bring security in the long run 
than consideration of military procedures. 
We are, therefore, much concerned over the 
pending proposal to establish a National 
Security Training Corps which would per- 
manently provide, even in peaceful times, a 
compulsory universal military training 
program. 

Since the Selective Service program ap- 
pears to meet our present demands for mili- 
tary forces and since the inauguration of 
UMT at this time would actually detract 
from the supply of available manpower (one 
“overhead person” being needed under UMT 
for each two trainees), we are strongly op- 
posed to this legislation on the basis that it 
is both unnecessary and undesirable. When 
and if more stable world conditions are es- 
tablished ample opportunity can be provided 
for full discussion of whether or not UMT 
has any place in a long-range program of 
national security. Currently to embark 
upon a program of UMT, essentially a per- 
manent peacetime measure, rath.r than to 
invest our time, thought, and effort on be- 
half of immediate military deman Is and on 
behalf of those developments of a nonmili- 
tary character which offer greatest hope of 
permanent peace is to dissipate energy and 
to court national disaster. 

We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a 
permanent policy is likely to be fantastically 
expensive, educationlly undesirable, morally 
hazardous, and politically dangerous. Only 
the complete failure of all other measures 
designed to secure the peace could justify 
serious consideration of UMT. Until it be- 
comes obvious that these other nonmilitary 
measures are fruitless we urge their complete 
support and at the same time urge the Con- 
gress to defeat the present bill authorizing 
the establishment of a National Security 
Training Corps. 

J. OLLIE EDMUNDs, 
Chairman, 

Wa ter C. GIERSBACH. 

Wit1aM S. CaRLsON, 

THoMas E, JONEs, 

PAvuL ANDERSON, 


The Nondepression Era 2 g 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH N 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an item that appeared in 
Human Events for Wednesday, January 
16, entitled “The Bustless Era’: 

Tue BusTLess Era 

“Five eminent economists,” re the 
New York Times, January 14, “told the 
United Nations today that prosperous years 
would be the rule rather than the exception 
in the future.” 
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Fifteen months ago (November 22, 1950, to 
be exact), Human Events made the same 
prediction, in an article entitled “The Last 
Bust.” In that article, Frank Chodorov 
pointed out that the Government can avoid 
@ bust, which is a sudden decline in values, 
by increasing the volume of money in cir- 
culation; also, the Government can prevent 
a@ stoppage of production, which is a conse- 
quence of the decline in values, by employ- 
ing people in the making of pyramids or bat- 
tleships. Everybody can be kept busy, and 
everybody’s pocket can be kept filled with 
paper dollars, and the appearance of pros- 
perity can be maintained. However, in the 
long run, this deflationary process must re- 
sult in a gradual accommodation of the 
people to a lower standard of living. A 
policy of increasing the purchasing power 
while at the same time depleting the abun- 
dance of things purchasable may prevent a 
bust, but it cannot prevent a general con- 
dition of poverty; if the process is gradual, 
the adjustment to poverty is made easy, and 
the cause of the poverty is lost sight of. 

The five economists do not say that. They 
talk of stabilization of world commodity 
prices through international arrange- 
ments; they talk about expanded long- 
term lending by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; they 
extol the benefits of larger international 
monetary reserves, provided through the 
International Monetary Fund. Sifting this 
erudite garbage to its essentials, we get the 
idea that the world economy can be kept 
on an even keel by the control of money, 
which means the providing of purchasing 
power when the supply of things declines, 
thus keeping up the semblance of prosperity. 


Better Service Pay Bill Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 77 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am putting an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star in the Recorp today as 
a warning to those responsible for put- 
ting the disgraceful gag on their col- 
leagues last Tuesday, that they have not 
heard the last of this issue, and that 
there are some members of the fourth 
estate who clearly understand what is 
going on. 

[From the Indianapolis Star of January 18, 
1952] 


Better Service Pay Birtt NEEDED 


It took political courage for Congressman 
CHARLES B. Brownson, of Indianapolis, to 
stand alone against the remainder of Indi- 
ana’s House delegation, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, and cast a “No” vote on the 
10-percent across-the-board pay raise for 
members of the Armed Forces. The meas- 
ure passed easily by voice vote. Few law- 
makers like to risk putting themselves in 
the position of voting against the soldiers, 
even though such a risk may sometimes be 
called for, as we believe it was in the cass 
of this bill. 

Mr. Brownson said he knew his vote would 
draw many protests. But he went on to 
explain that he was not against more money 
for servicemen as such. He said he was 
aware that many officers and enlisted men 
alike were finding it difficult to make ends 
meet undér present pay scales. What he 
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rightly objected to was the dictatorial way 
the administration jammed the bill through 
the House without allowing any opportunity 
to consider amendments. 

No American whose heart is in the right 
place wants to see governmental economy 
practiced only at the expense of the service- 
men. Members of the Armed Forces cer- 
tainly are as deserving of pay boosts as Civil- 
ian Federal workers who were voted a raise 
last fall. 

But the administration sponsored measure 
has serious flaws. It has been represented 
as providing a cost-of-living increase. But 
under it generals will get an annual raise of 
$1,500 compared with $90 for buck privates. 
Have a Pentagon general's cost-of-living 
hardships increased more than 16 times over 
those of a private with a couple of children? 
A $7.50-a-month raise is not enough, more- 
over, to solve the financial problems of a 
private with a wife and children. On the 
other hand we see no reason why young 
draftees who have no dependents and whose 
living costs are paid by the Government need 
any raise at all. 

It seems to us that the military pay raises 
should take the form of increased allowances 
for dependents so that the privates and 
sergeants and captains with families could 
meet their cost-of-living problems. Instead 
it takes the form of a flat across-the-board 
boost that substantially rewards the high 
brass and gives teen-age draftees money they 
do not need, while failing to meet the prob- 
lems facing many servicemen with families. 
The House measure certainly should be re- 
viewed in the Senate. Meanwhile, we con- 
gratulate Mr. BRownson for putting his con- 
victions ahead of the possibility of repercus- 
sions at the polls. 


Petroleum Operations of Farmer 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to circular C-139 of 
the Farm Credit Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is en- 
titled “Petroleum Operations of Farmer 
Cooperatives,” and deals extensively with 
the tremendous volume of business done 
in farm areas by these tax-exempt or 
tax-favored corporations in direct com- 
petition with fully taxed privately oper- 
ated petroleum distributors, both whole- 
sale and retail. The report reveals 
corporate profits as high as 13 percent in 
the retail sales of oil products by co- 
operatives. 

The report has been well summarized 
by the cooperatives, themselves, in their 
own publications. The following state- 
ment is from the ee re 
publication of the Mi ooperative 
Wholesale, Superior, Wis., December 3, 
1951: 

During 1950, about 2,230 local cooperatives 
supplied a million farms with more than 
1,400,000,000 gallons of fuel. This was 16 
percent of the total liquid petroleum fuels 
used on farms; 20 percent of the fuel con- 
sumed by farmers in the areas where the 
co-ops operated, and 2.25 percent of the total 
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domestic consumption of refined fuels in the 
country. 


As to co-op earnings on these opera- 
tions, the Midland Cooperator goes on to 
point out that they totaled— 

Thirty-four million dollars in 1948, $16,- 
000,000 in 1949, and $33,000,000 in 1950, 
equivalent to about 13 percent, 6 percent, 
and 8 percent of the retail sales of oil 
products in those respective years. 


A map-chart taken from the Farm 
Credit Administration report on coop- 
eratives in the petroleum field shows that 
in my own State of Illinois alone, pe- 
troleum sales to farms by tax-exempt or 
tax-favored cooperative corporations, 
even as far back as 1947, were approxi- 
mately 65 percent of sales by fully taxed 
privately owned concerns. Comparable 
ratios exist in several other States of the 
area, and since these figures were com- 
piled considerable co-op expansion has 
taken place in production, refining, 
wholesaling, and retailing of petroleum 
products. 

Largest of the cooperatives specializing 
in petroleum products is Consumers Co- 
operative Association of Kansas City, 
Mo. At its 1951 annual meeting, this 
cooperative corporation, which had 
earnings of over $6,700,000 for that year, 
announced expansion in its other lines 
as follows: 80 percent in farm machin- 
ery, 50 percent in fertilizer distribution, 
and 40 percent in building materials, 
food, and home appliances. It also an- 
nounced plans to increase petroleum 
sales by 23 percent with an over-all sales 
goal of $100,000,000 annually by 1953. 
All in competition with fully taxed busi- 
ness. 

Obviously, it is time—and past time— 
for the Congress to end the archaic privi- 
leges of these tax dodgers and to require 
them to pay the full corporate income 
tax on all their earnings. 

If we tax the cooperatives, the building 
and loan associations, the mutual sav- 
ings banks, the Government corporations 
and other organizations profitably en- 
gaged in business in direct competition 
with taxpayers, we shall produce $1,000.- 
000,000 of brand-new revenue—one-fifth 
of the amount of increase that the Presi- 
dent asked for last week in his economic 
message. 





Report From the Nation’s Capital 


—_— 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 6 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following trans- 
scription made by me to my constitu- 
ents: 


This is your Congressman, Victor WICKER- 
SHAM, speaking to you from the Nation's 
Capital. As you know, Congress is again in 
session. We've heard President Truman's 


annual state of the Union message, and we've 
had a brief glimpse at some of the major 
issues that your Congress will be called on 
to consider during the next few months. 





The President's message has brought home 
clearly to all of us the great things we as 
Americans are doing to lead the people of 
all nations to everlasting peace and a stand- 
ard of living which we as Christians want 
our fellowman to enjoy. We have set our 
goal high—but, as in the past, we Americans 
will do our part. 

Sure, it will take some hard work. It's 
going to be a real job for us to meet our 
basic domestic needs as well as do those 
things we feel are necessary in this fight 
for peace. 

From the congressional viewpoint, our job 
is going to be doubly difficult this year. As 
you know, this is election year. There will 
be a tendency among some here in Wash- 
ington to make political gain out of unfortu- 
nate circumstances. But I, for one, and I 
have had similar assurance from many other 
Congressmen, am going to do everything 
I can to make sure that the wishes of my 
fellow Oklahomans as well as the good peo- 
ple throughout the other 47 States do not 
suffer as a result of issues being warped for 
political reasons. 

As usual, this year there will be attempts 
to scrap many of the Government activities 
which are being performed to help farmers 
and ranchers produce the food and fiber we 
need desperately. We cannot afford to let 
our farmers and ranchers become the victims 
of those who preach a doctrine of false 
economy for selfish, political reasons. And 
all the agricultural programs your Govern- 
ment has been called on to develop, I cannot 
think of any program of greater value and 
necessity to all of us than the work being 
done in soil and water conservation. It was 
because I feel this way that in the first few 
days of this session of Congress I personally 
urged Congress give serious attention to do- 
mestic issues as well as those of an interna- 
tional nature. I emphasized that our in- 
ternational position cannot be any stronger 
than the strength that exists in the com- 
munities of our Nation—both agriculturally 
and industrially. 

I further urged Congress to give careful 
consideration this year—not next year or the 
year after that—to the measures which will 
be necessary to help our farmers and ranch- 
ers continue to meet ever increasing food 
production goals. You and I both know that 
there is only one path we can follow in pro- 
ducing the food and fiber we need. First, 
we must stop the loss of our fertile topsoil 
that is washing away with each rain, or that 
is slowly blowing away. . Next, we must use 
every trick in the trade to get greater yields 
per acre. That includes using every acre of 
our land in the safest and best way that we 
can. 

Congress must give attention to providing 
adequate assistance to farmers and ranch- 
ers in such matters as soil and water con- 
servation, upstream flood control, conserva- 
tion research, and in helping them make 
fuller use of modern agricultural production 
techniques. 

And there’s no use in our Nation not rec- 
ognizing the urgent necessity to move ahead 
faster in helping farmers with their conserva- 
tion work. After all, it’s also the city man's 
responsibility to support conservation as- 
sistance to our farmers—it's the only way 
the city man can hope to stay in business, 
keep eating three good meals a day, and have 
the clothing and shelter he needs. 

Too many of those in Congress, and others 
who can influence their Congressmen, fail 
to realize that cach morning the United 
States has an additional 7,000 people to feed, 
clothe, and shelter. If we consider that it 
takes the production from about 2% acres 
of cropland plus some ranch land to do this 
for one person a year, it means that every 
morning—day after day—we also need about 
17,500 new acres of cropland. This means 
each year, with present yields, that we should 
cultivate more than 6,000,000 new acres to 
maintain our present standard of living. 
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Where are all of these new acres of crop- 
land coming from? That’s the trouble, they 


are not. Of sure, a very small amount of it 
is gradually met by some idle acreage being 
brought into cultivation—by drainage and 
irrigation. But the fact is that about all 
of the productive cropland in our Nation is 
now being cultivated. 

What's the answer? Taking care of the 
land we now have—making sure that we are 
not lowering its productivity because of ero- 
sion or misuse—and by using soil and water 
conservation-development practices which 
will help increase the yields we get from the 
land now in cultivation. This is the only 
way we can have our cake and eat it too. 
And it’s the only way you can continue to 
produce the food and fiber our Nation 
needs. 

What's in it for you personally? That's a 
good question. Although each and every one 
of us will do everything in our power to do 
what is right for the other fellow—we still 
have obligations to our own families to de- 
vote most of our energy to those things that 
better our income—so that we can provide a 
better home for our wife and our children— 
better medical care—better food and cloth- 
ing. So I think it is only honest for our 
farmers and ranchers to ask, “How can I 
better myself and my family by taking better 
care of my land, doing a little extra work 
to make it more productive?” 

Well, farmers have never had a better rea- 
son to practice conservation farming than 
now. You and I know that your income 
depends on how much you can produce an 
acre and how cheaply you can produce on 
each acre. And I’m thinking of not only 
producing crops this year and next—but 
continuously—so when you come to the point 
of retiring, you'll have a farm on which your 
children can continue to make a good liv- 
ing—or you'll have a farm that will bring 
a top price on the market if you want to 
sell it and use the money you get to take a 
well-earned rest. 

Conservation farming will help you do any 
one of these things. As an example, let’s 
take the common, well-known conservation 
practice of contour farming. First of all, 
when you cultivate a farm on the contour 
you use less tractor power—less fuel. Just 
on that one item you can definitely ring up 
some dollars on the cash register. Further- 
more, contour farming helps to hold the 
productive soil in place—and the more pro- 
ductive the soil in which you grow your 
crops, the better yield you are going to have. 
At that point you can put some more dollar 
bills in your own cash register. Why let 
the rain wash away dollar bills in the form 
of seed you've put on your land? 

Contour farming will help keep seed and 
crops from washing out. And why let valu- 
able crop-producing water flow away when 
you can store more of it in the ground? 

That's just the beginning of the great 
things contour farming, and other conserva- 
tion-development practices can do in helping 
you to increase your production and lower 
your production costs—all of which help to 
put more dollars in your family cash register. 

Let me urge those of you who are not 
making as good a use as you can of conserva- 
tion farming, that you contact your local soil 
conservation district officials and learn what 
you can gain by cooperating with your con- 
servation district. A study of soil conserva- 
tion effects on 275 farms in the Upper 
Washita soil conservation district showed 
that, when the program of application was 
from 70 to 100 percent complete, the follow- 
ing per acre increases in yields were reported: 
Grain sorghum 34 percent, corn 29 percent, 
cotton 21 percent, and forage from grassland 
18 percent. Grazing land was increased by 
6 percent. 

In the cross timbers portion of the Washita 
watershed, the operation of 191 farmers on 
38,827 acres of land was studied in the same 
way. The program of soil conservation on 
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these farms meant 24 percent more cotton, 22 
percent more grain sorghum, 40 percent more 
corn, and 39 percent more forage in the pas- 
tures. Grazing land was increased by 30 per- 
cent. A total of 1,400 acres of idle land was 
put back to work. Your soil conservation 
district officials can arrange for you to get 
the help of trained conservationists from the 
Soil Conservation Service to help you plan 
and apply the conservation practices each 
acre needs—practices that will not only keep 
your farm from washing away, but will really 
give it a shot in the arm for increased pro- 
duction and increased profits. 

And, too, don’t forget that the Production 
and Marketing Administration will provide 
you limited conservation payments to help 
you offset some of the costs of many conser- 
vation practices. There’s a very good reason 
for this—many farmers just don't have 
enough extra money to do the conservation 
jobs they want to. In a few cases it takes a 
number of years before they begin to pay off. 

I am convinced that only through more 
and more conservation farming—using more 
and more of the findings of agricultural re- 
search—only in this way are we going to be 
able to produce the food and fiber our Nation 
needs. 


Contract With Hourly Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a2 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leat c to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to include 
therein a most excellent and timely ad- 
dress by Hon. Charles Francis Coe before 
the students and faculty of Florida 
Southern College, of Lakeland, Fla. 

Mr. Coe is publisher of the Palm Beach 
Post-Times, of West Palm Beach, Fia., 
in my district. He is an outstanding edi- 
torial writer and was given Freedom's 
Foundation Award for the best editorial 
in the United States in 1949 and received 
a repeat award for 1950. 

I indulge the hope that those who read 
the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorD will catch the 
vision and reality of this splendid ad- 
dress: 

Standing before you in this magnificent 
college, I am poignantly conscious of how 
much more you bring to me than I can hope 
to bring to you. I, nearing the winter of 
life, have the benefit of past observations. 
You, in the spring of life, embrace the incal- 
culable forces of inspiration. Perhaps to- 
gether we can develop our com:non purposes, 

It is doubtless true that in whatever meas- 
ure I may bring to, you, I shall but deliver 
the products of others. This I seek in the 
deepest earnestness to do, for the manufac- 
turers of the product I would deliver were 
men whose humility, courage, wisdom, and 
consecration have illumined the pages of hu- 
man history. Never, to my knowledge, has 
history combined such men with such 
events, as produced the things I would here 
discuss with you. 

All that we have been, all that we are, all 
that we may become, these men and these 
events made possible. They did it in a sin- 
gle grammatical sentence. That sentence 
was: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 


justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

By that sentence, a people welded its com- 
mon aspirations, its firm devotions, and its 
unfaltering courage into a sovereignty vest- 
ing not in kings, emperors, or governments, 
but in themselves. By that sentence, men, 
for the first time in human history recorded, 
rose to the measurable dimensions of the hu- 
man soul. Guided by that sentence, hand in 
hand with Almighty God, the human species 
boldly struck out toward its destiny. 

The dignity of man knew birth and life. 
The average man created the instrumentali- 
ties of governance. Over these he retained 
control. Of them he made bulwarks of de- 
fense. In them he found essential measures 
of offense when and where such served the 
needs of human freedom. One single, gram- 
matical sentence. That sentence fired deter- 
mination in patriots. It served full notice 
of the undeviating intent of mankind to be 
free. 

Then those manufacturers, with inspired 
zeal, undertook not alone to state what 
would be done, but to prescribe with equal 
clarity how it must be done. With the odor 
of gunpowder lingering in their nostrils; 
with the deadly memory of war saturating 
their recollections; with the stultifying 
presence of oppression still lurking upon 
their horizons; they brought forth the means 
of imperishable self-government. 

They granted all legislative powers to a 
Congress of their own frequent selection. 
They established a judiciary to operate in 
complete dissociation with that Congress. 
They wrought an executive wholly independ- 
ent of each of the other branches. 

Yet they were careful. Theirs was a pru- 
dence steeped in te bitterness of woeful ex- 
perience. They knew the history of govern- 
ments in the affairs of men. Their own 
humility warned them of the frailties of 
human n«ture, the lust for power imherent 
in immature men. This great instrumen- 
tality, reduced to writing in the Constitu- 
tion, they found insufficient still. Having 
stated with pellucid clarity what the G-vern- 
ment could and should do, these founders 
turned masterful hand to stating wrat that 
Government could not and mus* not do. In 
that practice, they sounded the death knell 
of monarchs and lighted the torch of human 
liberty. They wrought, indeed with their 
souls, that ours might find expression. 

Only then, was the Constitution ordained. 
Only then, were human aspirations fortified 
in Godly grandeur. Only then was the 
sovereignty of the citizen permanently 
assured. 

In order that the government created by 
the Founders might be ratified, ten amend- 
ments were needed. These have taken 
supreme place in the realms of political lit- 
erature as the Bill of Rights. 

The first amendment provides: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting :he 
free exercise thereof; of abridging the free- 
domi of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” , 

Once again, into a single, grammatical 
sentence there stood compressed in sublime 
clarity, the prohibitive mandates which etch 
upon the flow of time the dominance of the 
human soul, the flow of individual dignity, 
the sovereignty of man. Never elsewhere in 
the earth has man known such an estate. 

I would submit to you that these two 
sentences have enabled your relationship 
with God. They made possible your presence 
in this citadel of learning. They parted the 
miserable portals of ignorance, shedding the 
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light of truth. They permitted the American 
churches, schools, and homes. They inspired 
& system of free enterprise which nourished 
our economic endeavors to successes which 
have startled mankind. 

If your aptitudes are for literature, you may 
write without political restraint. If you in- 
cline to the scientific, yours is a world know- 
ing no boundaries; yours a postulate to pur- 
sue in limitless measure. If you are impelled 
to the professions, colleges bid welcome 
through open doors. If an artisan you would 
be, saw and plane, wrench and pipe, are yours 
for the earning. 

Yours it is to choose your own God, your 
own career, your own partner in marrizce, 
your own home. Yours it is to pass from 
State to State without let or hindrance, to 
abide as and where you will, moving when 
and where you would. 

Yours it is to contract with your neighbor, 
to trade with friend and stranger, to invent 
if you can and find the rewards of your merit. 
Yours it is to strive honorably for profit and 
to save for yourself and children, secure in 
your right so to do. Every moment of your 
daily life, every movement of your career, 
occurs under the benign protection of this 
charter of man, supreme under God. 

Clearly, from such a conception there has 
flown both tradition and creation. Never 
before had mankind realized such freedom 
and dignity. We were, frankly, quite sud- 
denly endowed with spiritual wealth beyond 
the comprehension of finite minds. Being 
human, we relaxed in our security. As the 
odor of gunpowder cleared from our nostrils, 
so did also fade the vibrant nearness of 
oppression. 

The envy of lesser peoples brought ridicule 
upon our pioneering. It lavished scorn upon 
our earthy attributes. It cast upon our 
growing institutions the empty charge that 
we knew but material riches. It failed ut- 
terly to see or recognize the divine spir- 
ituality which had bloomed in those very 
institutions of our own creation and main- 
tenance. The truth, perhaps, was that the 
institutions knew spiritual splendor which 
the successor citizens failed to grasp. 

So lush has been our liberty that we ve- 
came wanton in neglecting it. So much do 
we have materially, that we have become 
content with less than is ours spiritually. 
That spells into the ultimate doom of our 
children. That progressively diminishes the 
spiritual and material heritage of Americans 
to come. That supports the cynical claims 
of our detractors that we shall debilitate 
our concept by our own greed, that indi- 
vidual avarice will desiccate collective con- 
secration, that institutions can be and re- 
main no greater than the feeble men into 
whose hands they fall. 

This is the challenge of time to which 
freemen must find firm and defiant re- 
sponse. Our spiritual citizenship is the sole 
hope of man unborn. Our spirituality is 
the process by which we preserve, for our 
progeny, clear and vibrant, the sacred things 
which were our own heritage. 

The establishment here of a chair of Amer- 
ican culture is the most ennobled and effi- 
cacious educational development of which I 
am aware. If, here at Florida Southern, you 
can recrudesce the mighty humility of our 
founders through daily application of their 
principles, then spiritual citizenship is as- 
sured. Education is soundly based on the 
American premise. 

That is why you bring to me so infinitely 
more than I can hope to bring to you. Yours 
is the message of enduring human dignity; 
yours the reproduction of perishable institu- 
tions, imperishably serviceable. Yours is the 
right so to do. Yours is the duty so to do. 
May God grant that yours is the determina- 
tion so to do. 

It shall be my continuing privilege, as I 
conceive it to be my constant duty, as a 
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lawyer to adhere to the process of law, bat- 
tling ever and with unrelenting vigor the in- 
vasion of American institutions by aggressive 
transient governments. 

As an editor I shall, without faltering, 
place before the citizenry all available truth 
in the form of news, for truth is the eman- 
cipator of achievement. Truth is the slayer 
of lechery, of avarice, of conscienceless power, 
of oppression by tinsel kings or deadly dic- 
tators. 

As a writer, I shall steep myself in the 
spiritual things which are the taproot of 
liberty, then, with a pen unafraid, though 
enfeebled by human limitations, probe the 
uncertainties of the future with the cer- 
tainties of the American past. I shall dili- 
gently spread faith in the God of our Repub- 
lic. I shall challengingly defy deleterious 
influences in our midst. 

As a citizen, I shall with fortitude fight in 
the manner of our American forebears for 
the stalwart principles they anointed with 
their sacred blood and nourished to grandeur 
with their undeviating faith. My armor shall 
be the faith of our fathers. 

To the God of the Republic, this Nation 
must remain dedicated. Despite the male- 
factions of the greedy, the depradations of 
political predators, the machinations of ne- 
farious schemers, I shall keep steadfast in 
devotion to my God and my country, for only 
with the former may I abide emanicipated 
in the latter. 

Let us here, together, in the warmth of 
freedom, the realms of learning, the privilege 
of citizenship, reconsecrate ourselves to the 
Constitution of our Republic and the things 
for which it stands, that, with God's help, 
we may traverse a highway to enduring peace 
among men, so making this world habitable 
by the God of our several devotions. 

Be grateful enough for your education to 
establish the bulwarks of its existence, so 
preserving unto the Republic of tomorrow 
the fabrics of the Republic of yesterday. For 
these are the changeless forces linking the 
future of civilized man with the profound 
beneficences of a wise and protecting God. 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America is the bloodstream of human dignity. 
Study it. Know its warp and woof. Relate 
it to your daily affairs and your daily affairs 
to it. Therein endure those indispensable 
attributes of liberty without which man be- 
comes enslaved. 

Rather than an ancient, obscure ghost of 
a dim and superannuated past, the Consti- 
tution is your contract with hourly freedom. 
Pulfill that contract. 


What's Ahead for United States 
Taxpayers? ” % 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER E 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
spending in the fiscal year 1953 is being 
talked about in terms exceeding eighty 
billion dollars. What this means in 
terms of the national economy is stagger- 
ing. No one can pinpoint the exact 
breaking spot of the capitalistic system, 
but there is no reason to believe that it 
can go on indefinitely under the burden 
of mounting deficits without collapsing. 
Certainly, we are giving it a difficult 
trial. 


Meanwhile, despite the mounting size 
of the budget, the Federal payroll rises 
month by month. In November, civilian 
employment in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government went up by 
4,951, reaching 2,503,070. The payroll 
for October 1951 hit $840,000,000, an in- 
crease of $148,000,000 over September, 
which includes a retroactive pay raise to 
July 1, 1951. 

To stem the tide, little is being done. 
Only half of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations for economy in Gov- 
ernment have been adopted. Approval 
of the remaining proposals would save 
almost $5,500,000,000 yearly. The 20 
measures introduced by a bipartisan 
group in Congress a year ago have gath- 
ered lots of dust, while the red ink spills 
over our fiscal planning. How long, O 
Lerd, how long? 


General Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 0+ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the January 1952 monthly letter 
on economic conditions and government 
and finance, issued by the National City 
Bank of New York. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL BUSINEss CONDITIONS 


The United States in 1951 has accom- 
plished the stup2ndous feat of supplying 
goods and services valued at $34,000,000,000 
for defense; providing $23,000,000,000 in new 
plant and equipment for industrial growth 
and improvement; carrying out a new con- 
struction program, exclusive of industrial 
plant, of $22,000,000,000 to $23,000,000,000; 
and at the same time meeting everyday 
needs for civil:an goods so abundantly that 
producers of these goods in most cases have 
not been able *o sell as much as they could 
turn out. Many are on short-time opera- 
tions, by reason of satiated markets as well 
as shortages of materials. 

The dollar in which defense, plant and 
equipment, and construction expenditures 
are expressed is a depreciated dollar. Thus 
the totals—like other gigantic figures used to 
describe current economic activity—are de- 
ceptive to the extent that they reflect in- 
flated prices. Nevertheless, records have been 
set in physical output also. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board's index, industrial 
production has exceeded 1950 by 10 percent, 
1949 by 25 percent, 1948 by 15 percent, and 
has surpassed every other year except the 
two peak war years. Total output of goods 
and services, in real terms, has been larger 
than even in the peak year 1944. The in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, allowing 
for higher prices, appears to have approxi- 
mately equaled 1948, the previous record 
year. The volume of construction has been 
about the same as in 1950, and with that ex- 
ception the highest in history. 

By supplying all these needs the produc- 
tive organization has done more than most 
people, at the beginning of the year, be- 
lieved possible. It has maintained, if not 
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increased, the real living standards of the 
country, as measured by the useful goods 
and services consumed. It has added to the 
national wealth in the form of enlarged and 
more efficient productive facilities, more 
housing and State and local improvements, 
and greater stocks of durable goods. It 
has done these things while carrying for- 
ward the defense program at a rate which 
the Defense Production Administrator finds 
up to reasonable expectations in most re- 
spects, although it is much behind original 
schedules and is impeded by machine-tool 
shortages and other bottlenecks. 


FEARS OF SHORTAGES ALLAYED 


Most impressive of all, this huge produc- 
tion has demonstrated again—as was dem- 
onstrated during the war—the power of this 
country to meet extraordinary demands. It 
has allayed fears of shortages, influenced 
buying policy on the side of moderation, and 
thus helped to quiet the alarm which for 
some time after Korea excited speculation 
and anticipatory buying. It has helped 
make people less eager to spend, and more 
willing to save. 

During 1951 the pace of the price advance 
was slowed. Basic commodity prices on the 
average are lower than they were at the end 
of 1950; and the official wholesale price in- 
dex is almost exactly the same, after rising 
early in the year and falling later. The cost 
of living (consumers’ price index), however, 
has risen 514 percent during the year, which 
reflects the passing on of earlier rises in 
basic commodities, advances in wages and 
cost of services, higher rents, increases in ex- 
cise taxes, and other lesser factors. The 
continued rise in living costs is evidence that 
the inflationary forces have not been finally 
routed, but on the contrary have continued 
to work their way through the economy. 


INFLUENCES ON BUSINESS IN 1952 


In the record of 1951 can be seen a variety 
of influences which will affect business in 
1952, and also the problems that the year 
may bring forth. Barring unpredictable in- 
ternational developments or drastic changes 
in defense planning, the dominant influence 
on industrial activity will be the defense 
orders now on the books and those cur- 
rently being placed at a rate averaging 
around $1,000,000,000 each week. In many 
cases the work required to fill orders on hand 
is still in the preparatory stage—plant con- 
struction, tooling, and accumulation of ma- 
terials and parts. Deliveries will stretch far 
ahead. No decline in placement of orders 
is expected in the first half of 1952. 

There is uncertainty as to how high defense 
expenditures eventually will go, and how rap- 
idly they will move up to the peak. Indica- 
tions now are that the rise will be more grad- 
ual than originally planned, and spreading 
out the program may lower the peak also. 
More will be known about these matters 
when the Federal budget is published. But 
expenditures in 1952 are certain to exceed 
greatly the $34,000,000,000 of 1951, and to 
reach an annual rate far above the present 
$40,000,000,000. Preliminary budget esti- 
mates imply an increase of 50 percent or 
more in both figures (which include funds 
for foreign military aid and the Atomic 
Energy Commission). 

These expenditures, representing in in- 
creasing degree demand for materials and 
labor, will be the principal influence for ex- 
pansion in 1952. Along with them goes the 
demand from the defense-supporting indus- 
tries, such as the railroads and utilities, steel, 
aluminum, and others. It is early to esti- 
mate what private capital expenditures will 
be in 1952, but reports thus far indicate an- 
other record or near-record year. According 
to the quarterly survey of the Department of 
Commerce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in the first quarter will reach $5,700,- 
000,000, which is 18 percent re than the 








first quarter of 1951. Capital expenditures 
by nondefense industries topped off in 1951 
and are now declining, but expenditures by 
defense and defense-supporting industries 
are still accelerating. 

Construction is expected to drop a little, 
according to current forecasts. Inventory 
accumulation is almost certain to be much 
less than the $11,000,000,000 of 1951; in total, 
inventories may even decline. Demand on 
that account therefore will drop sharply, as 
compared with 1951. Nevertheless, an in- 
dustrial organization which has to produce 
so much more for defense in 1952, and as 
much or nearly as much industrial plant and 
equipment, is unlikely to experience any de- 
cline in over-all activity. On the contrary, 
it will be under pressure in many areas. 


CONSUMER GOODS STILL DEPRESSED 


The consumer goods industries are in a 
unique position. They are relatively de- 
pressed while activity otherwise is booming. 
Their troubles go back to the beginning of 
the Korean war and the almost successful 
Chinese offensive last winter, which caused 
people to expect the impact of the defense 
program to be more rapid and severe than 
it actually has been. This miscalculation, 
fostered by alarmist predictions, led to over- 
buying, over-production, and over-stocking, 
from which the correction is still under way. 

Since last spring buying has slackened at 
retail and even more at wholesale and the 
factory level; and although the situation is 
no longer deteriorating, there are few con- 
vincing signs that it is improving much. 
Christmas business, to judge by the fact that 
department store sales in four weeks ending 
December 22 were even with a year ago, has 
been gocd, inasmuch as last year’s figures 
were exceptional. But it has not been as 
good as merchants expected and prepared 
for, for many believed that after the long 
lull during the summer and autumn a 4 or 5 
percent increase could be realized. In the 
merchandise trades generally the emphasis 
is still on cutting down inventories. Stocks 
of durable goods relatively are higher than 
stocks of soft goods. 

The period of inventory liquidation has 
been running for a good many months. Its 
effect has been to reduce production and 
employment in the industries concerned, to 
drive prices below ceilings, and to narrow 
profit margins. Production of consumers’ 
durable goods is restricted additionally by 
the severe limitations on the use of metals, 
which the defense authorities now say will 
be tighter in the second quarter than in the 
first. The difficulties of producers and dis- 
tributors, however, have been sustained 
without grave losses or a notable increase 
in failures, and the influences that will make 
for improvement in due course are in sight, 
namely, sustained high purchasing power 
and reduction in stocks all along the line. 


A PRECARIOUS STATE OF BALANCE 


This sluggishness in consumers’ goods de- 
mand, with the accompanying increase in 
eaving, provides the principal explanation 
for the good balance between inflationary 
and deflationary forces which has existed 
during the past few months, and for the fail- 
ure of the extreme inflationary predictions 
of a year ago to come true. While other 
kinds of demand were expanding and per- 
sonal incomes rising, personal buying has 
subsided. Market conditions have forced 
price cutting rather than expected price ad- 
vances. Compulsory curtailment of produc- 
tion, where enforced, has not caused the 
shortages that were predicted. The money 
that has been saved instead of spent has 
helped swell the supply of investment funds 
available to finance the demand for capital 
goods and construction. The pressure on 
the labor supply from defense and defense- 
supporting plants has been eased by the re- 
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lease of workers from consumers’ durable 
goods plants. 

Shifts of production and employment from 
consumers’ to defense output are necessary 
to carry out the defense program, and have 
to be accepted as part of its cost. The unique 
experience of 1951 is that demand has 
shifted concurrently, in most timely fashion. 
The inflationary pressures thus have been 
reduced and the problems of the defense and 
control authorities eased. 


THE INFLATION PROBLEM 


To many people the present state of bal- 
ance is somewhat surprising, and probably 
not many expect it to last through 1952. The 
pressing question is whether the price rise 
will be resumed, living costs advance fur- 
ther, and the dollar show continued depre- 
ciation. The conditions under which iufla- 
tion thrives will be present. While areas of 
unemployment will exist, at least temporar- 
ily, people willing and able to work in the 
main will have jobs at high wages, and the 
part of their product which goes for defense 
will not return to the markets to absorb their 
purchasing power. Most estimates of con- 
sumer expenditures for 1952 forecast an ine 
crease, at least after January and February, 
when last year’s figures were abnormally 
high. The declaration of war by the CIO on 
the wage stabilization program and the de- 
mands of the steel unions threaten higher 
wage rates, which if granted will raise wage 
and salary payments further. The other side 
of the shield is that industrial costs will 
also advance. Upward pressures on prices 
will be created. 

The lessons of 1951, already touched on to 
some extent, point to the way to contain 
these pressures. It is not correct to say 
that increasing production of itself will 
suppress inflation, since that cannot be true 
if purchasing power rises faster than pro- 
duction and if the money is spent. But in- 
creased output has a profound effect in 
Gampening inflationary forces, because de- 
mands for specific things are not infinitely 
elastic and any given market can be satu- 
rated. Of course purchasing power can move 
from one area to another, as from essentials 
into expensive luxuries and services, but the 
experience of 1951 shows it does not always 
do so. At some point people choose to save 
rather than spend. Businessmen, for their 
part, turn more conservative in their own 
buying. This is what happened during the 
past year. Thus the first lesson to be drawn 
is the need to work and produce. 

No one knows now how people will be- 
have in 1952. They have had a demonstra- 
tion of the needlessness of alarm over fancied 
shortages of soft goods. Obviously, they are 
better stocked with hard goods and better 
housed than most people expected a year 
ago. But two dangers exist. One is that 
even if 1952 begins with individual sober- 
ness and restraint, a rise in wage rates, lift- 
ing money incomes, may increase demand 
excessively, and perhaps create another cycle 
of shortage fears and scare buying. 

The second danger is that public extrava- 
gance, waste, and confusion may generate 
greater alarm and cause a fresh rush into 
goods. Unless more progress in Federal econ- 
omy has been made than seems likely, or 
the defense program is to be reduced in 
scope and timing more than the country sus- 
pects, the forthcoming budget for the fiscal 
year 1953 will show a huge deficit, most of 
which will fall in the last 6 months of 1952. 
The first essential of anti-inflationary policy 
is to hold the deficit to the minimum by 
further curtailment of expenditures, both by 
reducing nondefense categories and cutting 
out waste in defense. The second essential 
is to finance the Treasury's needs by draw- 
ing on savings and genuine investment 
funds, and avoiding an inflationary expan- 
sion of credit. 
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In last analysis, what people think of the 
outlook will govern their behavior. A dem- 
onstration of resolute intention to halt de- 
preciation of the dollar, through Govern- 
ment economy and vigorous fiscal and credit 
policies, and a real stabilization of wages 
within the present formula of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, would not only reduce 
actual inflationary pressures; it would also 
do more to encourage saving and restraint 
by people and business everywhere than any- 
thing else that is within the power of gov- 
ernment to do. 





The Japanese Peace Treaty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 5 
OF 


HON. JOHN J.SPARKMAN > 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THF UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee this 
morning started hearings on the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty. The opening state- 
ment was made by the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson. I ask unanimous 
consent that his statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, DEAN 
ACHESON, TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
ForREIGN RELATIONS, JANUARY 21, 1952, RE- 
GARDING THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND 
THE SECURITY TREATIES WITH THE PHILIP- 
PINES, WITH AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
AND WITH JAPAN 


It is with deep awareness of the historical 
significance of this occasion that I come 
before you today for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the United States Senate for its 
advice and consent four treaties—the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan, the Mutual Defense 
Treaty with the Philippines, the Security 
Treaty with Australia and New Zealand, and 
the Security Treaty with Japan—the ratifi- 
cation of which will lay a strong foundation 
for our policy in the Pacific and profoundly 
strengthen the community of freedom-loving 
nations. 

The interest of the United States in Asia 
is historic. Intercourse between the two 
continents extends back to the infant days 
of the American Republic, when sailing ships 
navigated the Horn to trade with China and 
the East Indies. Our ties with Japan date 
back to 1853 when Commodore Perry first 
sailed into Tokyo Bay, ties which over the 
years were strengthened by extensive trade 
and cultural interchange. Our relationship 
to the Philippines was for ver 40 years that 
of a guardian, a relationship which by mu- 
tual desire and agreement prepared them for 
self-government and culminated in their in- 
dependence. Our ties with Australia and 
New Zealand are based on common language 
and institutions and the comradeship grow- 
ing out of our association during the World 
Wars. 

The treaties with Japan which are before 
you are based on a spirit of reconciliation 
and mutual confidence and trust. As early 
as 1943, in the midst of war, the United 
States Government began its planning for 
the occupation of Japan, an occupation based 
not on retribution, but On altruistic prin- 
ciples directed solely toward the purpose of 
rebuilding a peaceful Japan which could 
assume its full responsibilities as a member 
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of the community of nations. The reforms 
carried out by Japan under the guidance of 
General MacArthur and General Ridgway 
have been far-reaching; militaristic influ- 
ences have been eradicated; a forward-look- 
ing program of land reform has been en- 
acted—a program which stands in marked 
contrast to the so-called land reforms of 
Communist-dominated countries; free labor 
unions have been fostered; women’s rights 
have been guaranteed; and a government 
under civil control and responsible to the 
wishes of all the people has been established. 
These reforms evoke a sincere response from 
the Japanese people and were carried out in 
a spirit of close cooperation and understand- 
ing. The strong and continuing support 
which these measures have received from a 
majority of the Japanese is indictive of the 
increasing identity of interest which has been 
created between the democracies and Japan. 

While Mr. John Foster Dulles, the special 
representative of the President, will explain 
in further detail the bases of our policy 
toward Japan and will reply to any questions 
which you desire to put to him, I would like 
to state at this time that the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan not only reestablishes Japan as 
a sovereign independent nation but also does 
justice to the countries ravaged by Japanese 
aggression. An integral part of the treaty 
is Japan's declaration of its intention to 
apply for membership in the United Nations 
and in all circumstances to conform to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and in public and private trade and 
commerce to conform to internationally ac- 
cepted fair practices. The treaty confirms 
the provisions of the Potsdam Declaration 
that Japan's territory shall be limited to the 
four main islands and some minor islands 
and that Japanese prisoners of war shall be 
repatriated. The treaty recognizes that 
Japan should pay reparations to the Allied 
Powers for the damage and suffering caused 
by it during the war. It also recognizes 
that in view of Japan's scarcity of resources, 
these arrangements shall impose neither 
additional liabilities on other Allied Powers 
nor a foreign exchange burden on Japan. 
The provisions of this treaty provide a basis 
for Japan to take its place in the community 
of peaceful and law-abiding nations—a basis 
clearly confirming to Japan not only its rights 
but also its responsibilities. 

However, Japan cannot defend her new- 
found freedom alone, nor can any other free 
nation of Asia stand alone against the ruth- 
less forces of Gcviet imperialism threatening 
the peace of the world today. The continued 
independence of these countries depends on 
their achieving a unity based on principles 
of collective security which will deter any 
would-be aggressor, and it is to this end 
that the Government of the United States 
has negotiated the three security treaties 
now presented to you. 

In mutual recognition by the United 
States and Japan of the power vacuum that 
would be created in Japan upon the re- 
moval of the forces of the occupation, the 
United States in the security treaty with 
Japan expresses its present willingness to 
maintain certain of its Armed Forces in and 
about Japan, in the expectation, however, 
that Japan will itself increasingly assume 
responsibility for its own defense against 
direct and indirect aggression. Further- 
more, in order to foster conditions leading 
to peace and security in the western Pacific 
and to relieve the state; therein of fears of 
any possible revival of Japanese militarism 
the United States negotiated with the Gov- 
ernments of Australia and New Zealand a 
security agreement and confirmed its his- 
torical relationship with the Repvblic of 
the Philippinc through a treaty of mutual 
cefense. The essence of the treati-s lies in 
toe recownition by each party tlat an armed 
aviack in the Pacific area upon one of its 


partners in the treaty would be dangerous 
to its peace and rafety. Accordingly, each 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes. 

The ratification of these treaties will give 
courage and hope to millions of people in 
the Pacific area, whose primary desire is to 
live at peace with their neighbors. It is our 
hope that these treaties will serve as a point 
of departure for the development of an effec- 
tive system of regional security in the Pacific, 
As Americans, we can be proud of the leader- 
ship which we have taken in negotiating 
these treaties which reaffirm our historic in- 
terest in the maintenance of the integrity 
and independence of the countries of the 
Far East. 

It was a hundred years ago this year that 
Commodore Perry sailed from the United 
States to the Far East, an event which was 
to result in the end of Japan’s isolation and 
feudalism and in her emergence as a modern 
state. During the past century, in the 
course of her coming of age, Japan has made 
mistakes—mistakes which finally brought 
her to the brink of disaster. I believe that 
she has come to a clear realization of the 
fallacies of her past actions and that she is 
now prepared to assume her full share of re- 
sponsibility in the cause of international co- 
operation and peace. 

The four treaties which are before you 


will open the way for a new era in the 
Pacific. 





Standing Room Only “% \o 
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Or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my personal remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ed- 
itorial published in the last issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post entitled “Any 
Tax You Can Pay, Truman Can Spend It 
Faster.” 

Mr. Speaker, this current editorial 
published in the Saturday Evening Post 
should commend itself for — serious 
thought to both the big and the little 
taxpayers. The editorial points out the 
meance of expanding bureaucracies and 
clothing them with almost unlimited 
power to spend as they see fit—no mat- 
ter how much you and I can pay in 
taxes, Mr. Truman can spend it faster. 

The editorial emphasizes the fact that 
“Congress makes blanket appropria- 
tions to an ever-increasing number of 
bureaucracies, then turns its attention 
to other matters.” How very true all 
this is. Not a week passes but that the 
people have before them an example of 
a Congress that votes appropriations for 
the ever-growing and expanding bu- 
reaucracies. Appropriations that tend 
to enlarge upon the personal of bureau- 
cracies is one way of providing addi- 
tional payrollers and adding to the al- 
ready vast drove of Federal employees. 

Apparently, the political machine pre- 
sided over by Mr. Truman registers no 
serious objection to the loose and pro- 
miscuous spending scheme of taxes as it 
prevails today. Squandering taxpayers’ 





money on projects such as the editorial 
in the Saturday Evening Post takes to 
task is rapidly placing this Nation in a 
bureacratic straitjacket. Obviously it 
is another illustration of spending our 
taxes for no other purpose except to play 
favorite to some political pet and make 
room for more Federal jobs. 

The promiscuous spending of income 
produced through levying exorbitant 
and confiscatory taxes can and should 
be stopped. The surest and quickest way 
to accomplish this is through a Congress 
that has the courage and perspicacity 
to refuse to vote for appropriations that 
have for their objectives no more useful 
purpose than the ultramodern $3,000,- 
000 Bonneville Building. 

The editorial to which my remarks are 
directed follows: 


Any Tax You Can Pay, TruMAN Can SPEND 
It FasTEeR 


On August 9, 1950, there was issued from 
the Seattle Division of the General Services 
Administration—the Federal bureau which 
procures office space for other Federal bu- 
reaus—a document which should be of in- 
terest to every American taxpayer. 

The document was an invitation for bids 
for office space in Portland to house some 
1,200 employees of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, or BPA, a bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The first ques- 
tion generally asked was: Why has Bonne- 
ville grown so large in 14 years? The answer 
illustrates a unique process of payroll accre- 
tion. It furnishes a clue to the growth of a 
national nonmilitary establishment which, 
as of July 1, 1951, included 2,500,889 employ- 
ees with an annual payroll in excess of 
$7,000,000,000. 

When it was created in 1937, BPA's duties 
were apparently simple; to market the hydro- 
electric output of Bonneville Damr—later ex- 
tended to include the output of Grand 
Coulee. It began with an administrator, a 
small staff, and a half dozen customers—co- 
operatives, municipalities, and a university 
among them. Today, with little more than 
100 customers, BPA employs 3,052 people. 
Although it neither builds nor operates 
dams, it employs more than 2,000 on sys- 
tem—presumably transmission—planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance; 322 
on power and system operations; 118 on 
finance and accounts; 71 in administration; 
and 24 on the legal staff. Private power com- 
panies are confident they could perform the 
same services with one-half of the above 
personnel. 

For the convenience of its 1,200 Portland 
employees the specifications in the invita- 
tion for bids called for 200,000 square feet, 
gross, of office space, plus 96,000 square feet, 
gross, of basement parking. Also included 
were 10 air-conditioned conference rooms 
totaling 6,000 square feet, an assembly room 
to seat 500, complete with a modern stage 
and dressing rooms, an employee-recreation 
room of 4,000 square feet. 

This proposal proved attractive to the 
Lloyd Corp., Bonneville’s current landlord. 
Lloyd Corp. presented plans for a seven-story, 
two-block, ultra-modern $3,000,000 building 
meeting Bonneville’s specifications. A con- 
tract was mutually signed, Lloyd Corp. agree- 
ing to build and Bonneville agreeing to lease 
on April 12, 1951. 

All this aroused the curious interest of 
the Portland Association of Building Owners 
and Managers. A survey of the city disclosed 
some 185,000 square feet of space immedi- 
ately available in existing office buildings, 
plus another 100,000 square feet to be vacant 
the moment a State building currently under 
construction was completed. Since this 
space was more than ample for Bonneville’s 
needs, a building owner wrote to both Bonne- 
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ville and the National Production Authority 
demanding “what conceivable flimsy excuse 
can be offered for proceeding at this critical 
time with a grandiose new structure using 
enormous amounts of critical materials?” 

This inquiry, duly publicized, produced a 
wave of protest. As a result, on September 
10 of this year NPA denied Bonneville’s ap- 
plication for the new building, but the denial 
was so worded as to invite new specifications 
using less heavy structural steel. As this is 
written, Lloyd Corp. is obliging with plans 
for an identical building, except for the use 
of reinforced steel rather than heavy steel. 

The incident illustrates a trend toward 
unsupervised Federal spending by individ- 
ual bureaus—call them Federal corporations, 
authorities, administrations, or whatever— 
which menaces our economy and our demo- 
cratic system. It explains how our army of 
Government employees continues to grow, 
even in the shadow of total war. An over- 
worked Congress makes blanket appropria- 
tions to an ever-increasing number of these 
bureaus, then turns its attention to other 
matters. 

In the case of Bonneville the expenditure 
of millions is left to the discretion of Dr. 
(Ph. D.) Paul J. Raver, BPA administrator. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, Bon- 
neville turned over to the Treasury some 
$11,900,000 in net revenues. Less publicized 
was the fact that Bonneville’s appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year total $72,- 
868,439, of which “not to exceed” $12,371,332 
“shall be available for personal services.” 

The keystone of the arch is in the last 
sentence above. Not to exceed twelve-mil- 
lion-odd dollars means that twelve-million- 
odd dollars will be spent for personal services. 
More white-collar men will be employed. 
These employees obviously require office 
space. Hence, the magnificent building soon 
to rise on Portland’s East Side—and only 
Congress can prevent it. 


Non Sub Homine, Sed Sub Deo Et Lege 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER ¢ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, “not 
under man, but under God and law’— 
these words are chiseled above the hall 
of one of the greatest schools of law in 
the world. They suggest the fundamen- 
tal wisdom gleaned from ages of human 
progress and human error. They are as 
applicable today as they were when they 
were first utiered centuries ago. 

Much of the suffering and sorrow un- 
dergone by mankind in our day, as be- 
fore, has come to pass because we placed 
our faith in some man of strenuous ac- 
tion instead of placing that faith in man. 
God and law provide better standards 
of permanence than the man on horse- 
back, the sensational example of what 
the psychologists call a father-substitute 
in whom we place our confidence and 
expect that he will lead us out of the 
wilderness. 

In our time, we have witnessed all too 
often the results of this blind reliance 
upon the magnetic figure. Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin have seized the reins of 
power in three great nations and have 


led the world into a maze of darkness be- 
cause they have ignored basic truths. 
Is America to move in this direction? 
Is this Nation ready to surrender its 
collective responsibilities for thinking 
through our problems or are we deter- 
mined to retain our faith in the delib- 
erative processes of the Republic? Fun- 
damentally, this question of direction 
may be the biggest decision of 1952. We 


must not ignore it. Sa 


The American Corporation Speaks to His 
Fellow Americans B 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT- 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following thought-provoking editorial 
appeared in the January 12, 1952, issue 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, and is such 
a powerful appeal for fair-minded think- 
ing on the part of all citizens that I am 
inserting it in the ConcressionaL ReEc- 
ORD. 

The editorial follows: 


I AM AMERICAN 


Practically speaking, I am an American in 
birth, tradition, education, and practice as 
any man or woman who has been born on 
American soil. I have played an important 
part in the defense of this Nation. I have 
contributed mightily to her industrial de- 
velopment. I have befriended and given jobs 
to millions of my fellow-Americans. 

I have paid a great portion of the taxes 
which have been spent for the defense of 
this country. I have paid millions of dollars 
for public welfare projects. I have developed 
many sections of the Nation that, without 
me, would not have been developed. 

I can own property, sue, or be sued, live 
or die; in fact, I can do most of the things 
that most Americans can do, but I cannot 
vote. I make it possible for my humblest 
employee or his son to become the head of 
the business ur to serve as one of its direc- 
tors. Many success stories have been written 
about those who work with me or for me, 
tut few about myself. 

When professional politicians or labor agi- 
tators need a whipping boy, I usually am 
elected unanimously. There is littie I can 
do about this because, as a rule, I am in- 
articulate. If I do speak, quite often I can- 
not find anyone who will believe me. 

About the only time I ever get any sym- 
pathy is when I happen to get sick and am 
about to expire, and then there is a brief 
flurry of sympathy, sometimes some reme- 
dial laws, and as soon as I have recuperated 
I am again the target for the reformers, the 
professional politicians, the labor leaders, 
and a thousand others who see in me only 
evil and who expect of me nothing that is 
good. 

If you have not guessed my name by this 
time I will let you in on a great secret—I am 
the average American corporation. My life- 
blood is supplied by thousands of humble 
folk from all walks of life; it is the capital 
they risk when I am created or expanded. 
Sometimes I have cause to wonder if those 
who supply that lifeblood are really my 
friends as they stand by and see me attacked, 
slandered, and sometimes taxed almost into 
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oblivion without raising a hand in my de- 
fense. 

My best friends should be the thousands 
upon thousands of people who look to me for 
steady employment. Yet many, many times 
I find them foremost in the ranks of my 
enemies. At least, they stand idly by while 
their leaders call for heavier and still heav- 
ier tax burdens upon me, little realizing that, 
at best, I can but pass the tax along to those 
who consume my products or services. If I 
do not do so, I will die of that dread disease 
of corporations and business enterprises 
known as bankruptcy. 

The earning of a legitimate profit has been 
a fundamental American principle of busi- 
ness since the days of our founding fathers. 
Profit making is as essential to the free- 
enterprise system as lies are to the Com- 
munists. Yet there are folks who seem to 
think that when a corporation makes a 
profit it is a wicked deed. 

Profits serve to very useful purposes in the 
life of the average American corporation. 
First, they permit the corporation to pay a 
dividend to the stockholders for the use of 
their money. Second, they provide the cor- 
porations with additional blood with which 
to expand and grow, to create more job op- 
portunities and to make more secure the jobs 
which they already have created. 

Some members of my family have not al- 
Ways used the profits they have made to the 
best advantage of those who supplied the 
original lifeblood or those who worked there. 
I am sure that if each of you who read this 
will look into the closed closets of your own 
family life you will find perhaps an uncle 
or an aunt or a great-uncle or great-aunt, 
or maybe an even more remote ancestor, who 
has not always acted circumspectly. 

Is it not just as logical to keep you in the 
perpetual dog house for their misdeeds as it 
is to accuse me and my brothers and sisters 
of perpetual wrongdoing because a few cor- 
porations have acted unwisely? 

We are at the threshold of a new year. Am 
I asking too much of you, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, for that sort of treatment that is 
typically American fair play? Together we 
have built a Nation that stands at the top 
of the nations of the world. 

I could not long endure without you, the 
flesh and blood Americans who provide my 
management, my workers, and my lifeblood. 
Nor could I long survive without those of 
you who are my customers. Will you in 1952 
turn thumbs up or down as I enter the 
arena of a new era, my head bloody but un- 
bowed? I am, in reality, struggling for my 
life against the lions of excessive taxation, 
governmental regulation, and false abuse. 

May I make one last plea? If I go down 
beaten, manacied, and led away to die, will 
you be better off with my logical successor— 
socialism and government ownership? 


Regulation of Small Business 


_ + 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS % J 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Fred W. Danner is a self-made man who, 
through the free-enterprise system, has 
built one of the leading printing com- 
panies in the Middle West. He is owner 
of the Danner Press, Akron, Ohio. 

The views he expresses in his letter are 
typical of the small-business man who 
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today finds himself regulated to the 
point where it is next to impossible to 
keep his head above water. 


OnI0 SENATE, 
Columbus, January 9, 1952. 
Hon. WM. AyrrEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Britt: I am sending you a copy of 
another report we are asked to fill in for the 
Federal Trade Commission. It’s a dull week, 
Bill, that some commission, of some kind, 
in Washington doesn’t want some kind of a 
report. 

What with income-tax reports, social-secu- 
rity reports, unemployment reports, work- 
men's-compensation reports, reports on why 
we pay time and a half and reports why we 
don’t, we haven't any time left to do the 
business we report on. I find the more re- 
ports we make out, the more trouble we get 
into. 

Isn’t there some way that the little busi- 
nessman can secure relief from the dreamers, 
theorists, snoopers, and charlatans in Wash- 
ington? 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED 


(Senator Fred W. Danner). 





A Ceiling on Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 oO 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 M 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the January 21 
issue of Newsweek by the distinguished 


author and commentator, Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt: 





A CEILING ON SPENDING 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The most promising approach in a long 
time to the Federal budget problem is the 
resolution introduced by Representative 
FrREDERIC R. CoupERT, JR., Republican of New 
York, to limit total expenditures in the com- 
ing fiscal year to revenues from present 
taxes. 

If this resolution were passed and adhered 
to, it would end deficit spending and the 
inflation that flows from it. It would put a 
maximum ceiling on over-all expenditure for 
the 1953 fiscal year of, say, the $70,000,000,000 
now estimated as the probable tax receipts 
under existing tax laws; and if the President 
asked for a total of $85,000,000,000, Congress 
would send his budget back and require him 
to submit a new one with $15,000,000,000 
Slashed from it. 

This should not be treated as a partisan 
proposal. It has already had the endorse- 
ment of Lewis W. Douglas, onetime Director 
of the Budget under Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and our former Ambassador to Great Britain. 
It is an essential first step if Congress is to re- 
claim the reality of its power of the purse 
under the Constitution. 

But passage of the Coudert resolution, or 
one essentially like it, would be a first step 
only. To make it most effective it would 
need to be supplemented along the lines in- 
dicated in this column (Newsweek, Decem- 
ber 24, 1951). Not only should Congress 
limit the President each year to a total over- 
all maximum expenditure, but it should con- 
tinue, as in the past, to require him to get 


separate authorization for each special pur- 
pose. And the President should not be al- 
lowed to spend the whole of thesé separate 
authorizations if their total exceeded the 
over-all maximum Congress had previously 
fixed. He would have to make his own 
specific cuts (but be permitted no specific 
increases) to bring the sum of the special 
authorizations within the authorized over- 
all total. In other words, he could spend 
only whichever sum was lower. 

This double limit would permit Congress 
to say in effect: “If we are to avert further 
inflation our Government, like everyone 
else, must live within its income. X bil- 
lions of dollars is the largest tax burden that 
can safely be laid on the American economy 
at this time without destroying incentives 
and disrupting production. Our Govern- 
ment must keep its total expenditures 
within that sum. We in Congress are sel- 
dom in a position to know precisely what 
specific sum is necessary for each specific 
purpose or what precise amount can safely 
be cut from each specific request. We are 
therefore often compelled to give the Presi- 
dent the benefit of the doubt on specific au- 
thorizations. But we do know that the 
American economy cannot stand more than 
the over-all ceiling we have fixed. It is up 
to the President to make his own detailed 
cuts; but he must cut his suits to fit his 
available cloth.” 

Congress could not use this plan to evade 
its own clear budget responsibilities. If it 
first fixed an over-all expenditure ceiling of, 
say, $70,000,000,000, and then went on to au- 
thorize a series of special appropriations 
totaling $80,000,000,000, including pet proj- 
ects of its own not asked for by the Presi- 
dent, it could not reasonably complain if the 
revised budget presented by the President 
cut out all the projects or increases added by 
Congress or (what might be even more seri- 
ous) included all the authorized pork-barrel 
or inessential expenditures but applied the 
whole required cut to some essential activity 
with the straight-faced argument that the 
over-all total permitted by Congress did not 
allow enough funds for it. 

The double-limit plan, in short, though it 
would put more specific responsibility on 
the President, would fail if Congress tried to 
use it to evade its own legitimate responsi- 
bilities. ¢ 

But what is immediately essential, regard- 
less of the procedure used, is that total ex- 
penditures for the new fiscal year be kept at 
least within the revenues that would be 
raised by existing taxes. The only alterna- 
tive is a further wave of inflation whose 
fateful consequences cannot be foretold. By 
every calculation of possible yields from still 
higher income-tax rates, by every test of a 
tolerable burden, the tay ceiling has already 
been reached. 





Dunlap’s Double Talk: DDT for 1952 
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or A\ 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is a gen- 
tleman who lets nothing stand in his 
way. With blithe indifference to the 
tempests raging about him, he penned a 
letter over his unfaltering signature, 
“John Dunlap,” to all his faithful read- 
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ers whose numbers are almost literally 
as the sands of the sea. Mr. Dunlap’s 
missive to all American taxpayers must 
come with a hollowish note as he writes 
to urge our help in reducing “costs of 
governmental operations wherever pos- 
sible.” He also suggests that we as tax- 
payers have an obligation “to see that 
our taxes are correctly and completely 
paid.” Moreover, there is little reason 
to suspect that reduced “‘costs of govern- 
mental operations wherever possible” is 
anything more than a phrase devoid of 
meaning and forgotten in the shuffle. 

Before Mr. Dunlap admonishes us, let 
him ask the White House to proofread 
his correspondence. 





Not Gold but Steel = 47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OFIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
stated “I have not come here to ask you 
for money” then he went on to say that 
he had not come here to ask for “gold 
but for steel.” 

I am engaged in a business that uses 
steel and I assure the Prime Minister 
that he might just as well have asked 
for gold. Also, had he been addressing 
his remarks to the parents of school 
children in Springfield Township, Sum- 
mit County, Ohio, I am afraid he would 
have received a cool reception because 
the children of those parents are having 
to attend classes in a converted garage 
because our Government cannot allocate 
steel for an addition to the present 
structure. 

Furthermore, leading architects 
throughout the State of Ohio have re- 
ceived the following message on a 2- 
cent post card: 

One-half inch square mild steel bar, 16- 
foot lengths, imported, available for ship- 
ment during February f. o. b. our New York 
warehouse; priced at $10 per hundredweight. 

Orders will be entered in order of receipt. 

Minimum order accepted, 2,000 pounds. 

J. G. Braun Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 
J. G. Braun Co., INc., 
New York, N. Y. 


I am not in a position to answer their 
question “Bill, what the is going 
on in Washington?” It is interesting to 
note that the price quoted is really 120 
percent higher than the going price for 
domestic steel. 

School boards and architects, of 
course, cannot afford to do business with 
the J. G. Braun Co., Inc. Since the 
Prime Minister did not want money or 
gold, perhaps the Braun Co. will be kind 
enough to inform him the mill that the 
steel is being imported from. 

I trust the school needs for this coun- 
try will be considered before we export 
more steel. 
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Action Taken at the Sixth Session of the 
Conference of FAO on the Reform of 
Agrarian Structures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important subjects considered at the 
sixth session of the conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations held in Rome, Nov- 
ember 19-December 6, 1951, was the re- 
form of agrarian structures. 

This question was submitted to the 
conference through a resolution intro- 
duced by the United States delegation. 
This resolution was referred to com- 
mission I of the conference and was the 
subject of an extensive discussion. Asa 
result of this consideration and discus- 
sion the conference adopted a strong 
resolution on reform of agrarian struc- 
tures based upon the draft submitted by 
the United States delegation. Because 
this subject is one of profound economic, 
social, and _. political significance 
throughout the world, I believe that 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in the resolution and action taken there- 
on at Rome. For that reason, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ami sub- 
mitting the following documents: 

First. Draft resolution as introduced 
by the United States delegation. 

Second. Statement by myself before 
commission I explaining and discussing 
this resolution. 

Third. Extract from the final report 
of the conference summarizing the dis- 
cussion and setting out the resolution on 
reform of agrarian structures as adopted 
by the conference. 


Drarr RESOLUTION AS INTRODUCED IN FAO By 
THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


LAND REFORM 


The conference having examined the report 
on defects in agrarian structure as obstacles 
to economic development, the resolution of 
the ECOSOC thereon, and the Director- 
General's statement of reform of agrarian 
structures C 51/I-3 considers (a) that in 
many countries the agrarian structure and in 
particular systems of land tenure prevent a 
rise in the standard of living of small farm- 
ers and agricultural laborers and impede 
agricultural development; (b) that reform 
©. agrarian structures is essential to human 
dignity and freedom, and to the achievement 
of the aims of FAO; endorses the resolution 
of the ECOSOC of September 7 insofar as 
it applies to FAO; and urges member gov- 
ernments to take immediate steps to imple- 
ment paragraph II-1 of that resolution, and 
to cooperate with FAO in supplying infor- 
mation and participating in such investiga- 
tions as FAO may undertake; requests the 
Director-General to— 

A. Take the leadership in organizing with 
the United Nations, ILO, and UNESCO such 
interagency arrangements as may useful and 
appropriate to enable each U. N. agency to 
make its fullest contribution to implementing 
the ECOSOC resolution, to provide assistance 
to governments on all aspects of reform of 
agrarian structure, and to arrange for the 
preparation of reports on progress in land 
reform as called for in the ECOSOC resolu- 
tion; 


B. Review the program of work of FAO 
with a view to insuring an integrated 
approach and a high priority to those 
projects in the various divisions which 
are related to land-reform problems in 
their broadest sense in order to keep 
all aspects of the problem under review and 
to be fully prepared to give assistance to 
governments in the development of their 
programs of agrarian reform; 

C. Be prepared to assist governments by 
provision of technical assistance on programs 
cesignecd to promote desirable land reforms 
particularly with respect to land tenure, 
agricultural credit, agricultural cooperatives, 
agricultural extension services and rural in- 
dustries; 

D. Seek the cooperation of other inter- 
national organizations, member govern- 
ments and private bodies on investigations 
of problems of reform, including the analysis 
of methods of external and internal financ- 
ing of land reform programs; 

E. Promote the organization of regional 
conferences or training centers on reform 
of agrarian structures in consultation with 
other national and international organiza- 
tions and governments of the regions con- 
cerned; 

F. Keep the council and conference of 
FAO informed concerning progress achieved, 
work under way, and obstacles encountered. 


STATEMENT By CuirForp R. Hope, MEMBER OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS AND MEMBER 
OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO FAO, 
BeroreE COMMISSION I 


In order to focus attention on the action 
which we think this conference should take 
on reform of agrarian structures, the United 
States delegation has proposed a resolution 
outlining the principal ways in which FAO 
might move forward on this program. 

Our resolution recognizes the importance 
of agrarian reforms for the achievement of 
FAO’s objectives. It recommends full en- 
dorsement of the ECOSOC resolution, and 
urges member governments to act on the 
recommendations of that resolution. It sug- 
gests a review by the director-general of 
the program of work with a view to promot- 
ing increased emphasis and better integra- 
tion for all projects in the program of work 
bearing on agrarian reform in its broadest 
context. It suggests that in considering, or 
assisting governments on, aspects of agrarian 
reform which are outside the program of 
work of FAO, such as questions of taxation 
or agricultural labor, FAO obtain the coop- 
eration of appropriate UN or specialized agen- 
cies. 

Our resolution recommends that the Di- 
rector General seek the cooperation of other 
international organizations, national gov- 
ernments and private bodies in undertaking 
the investigations suggested by the Director- 
General in his paper on this subject. In this 
Way, many of the studies and investigations 
which this paper describes as “needed to 
provide an adequate basis for establishment 
of workable land reform programs” could be 
carried out in cooperation with FAO, without 
additional demands on the FAO budget. 

It recommends that the Director-General 
give a high priority to those technical as- 
sistance requests concerned with land tenure, 
credit, cooperatives, and other problems re- 
lated to reform of agrarian structures. 

It recommends that the Director-General 
in cooperation with other agencies and gov- 
ernments organize regional meetings or 
training centers. In this connection we 
have in mind the experience at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin seminar recently attended 
by some of the delegates here present. We 
feel FAO could usefully encourage similar 
programs in various localities. 

We have introduced this resolution not 
with the idea that it is the last or best word 
on the subject, but as a basis for discussion 
and action by this commission and this 
conference. We hope that it will receive the 
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widest consideration and that delegates will 
sugrest additional points to make it more 
effective in bringing about the kind of action 
FAO should undertake in this field. 

Since my government has proposed this 
resolution to this conference, I believe it 
would be well for me to say a word about our 
interest in this question. This interest and 
the reasons for it have been expressed at the 
UN General Assembly and at the Economic 
and Social Council, as weil as at previous 
meetings of the Conference and Council of 
FAO. Now that we have the various reports, 
documents, and resolutions before us, I feel 
that our interest in this subject might well 
be restated. 

Our interest may be considered from sev- 
eral standpoints but I want to mention par- 
ticularly the economic one of developing in- 
creased production and the social or moral 
one of developing greater dignity for the 
people who till the soil. We believe that we 
cannot achieve full agricultural production 
as long as the agrarian structure handicaps 
farmers by inequitable conditions of ten- 
ancy, excessive rents, unduly burdensome 
taxation, inordinate interest charges, and 
other costs, coupled with inefficient market- 
ing systems. In other words we feel that 
the great objectives of FAO cannot be 
achieved unless a high percentage of the 
world’s farmers have an opportunity to own 
their own land and operate it under condi- 
tions which will enable them to reach maxi- 
mum production, achieve fair returns and 
at the same time conserve and rebuild the 
fertility of the soil for future generations. 

In our country we have a saying to the 
effect that a man will fight for his farm 
or his home but not for a stack of rent 
receipts. I mention that saying now be- 
cause it points out something of great signifi- 
cance as far as the human race is concerned. 
It is based on the thought that men every- 
where cherish that which is their own, and 
that there are few human instincts stronger 
than the desire of men and women to possess 
a little spot of earth which they can call 
their own. Farm and home ownership in 
any nation makes for stability of govern- 
ment. It makes for world peace because a 
nation of home owners operating under a 
democratic system of government will be the 
last in the world to start aggressive war. 

All this fits in with what we seek in inter. 
national relations which is real and lasting 
world peace. All the teachings of history and 
religion convince us that such a peace can 
be realized only when all the people of the 
world are living under conditions which 
most fully enhance human dignity. In agri- 
culture these conditions are best realized 
when the man who works the soil has the 
opportunity to own it and to profit from his 
labor. 

Because of the fact that all of us can best 
discuss that with which we are familiar and 
because my own country has attempted to 
deal with land problems and the agrarian 
structure over a period of years, it might be 
of interest to recount briefly just what we 
have done. I want to go back to the year 
1862 which is a noteworthy year in our his- 
tory and especially in our agricultural his- 
tory. At that time the Nation was torn 
asunder by a fraticidal war between our 
States and its future never looked darker. 
Yet in that year our Congress passed two 
pieces of legislation of outstanding signifi- 
cance to agriculture. One was the Home. 
stead Act to provide for free homesteads of 
160 acres to those who would settle on our 
public land and bring it into cultivation. 
The other was the act establishing our land 
grant college system from which has sprung 
our agricultural experiment stations and our 
extension service upon which our entire 
system of agricultural education is based. I 
call your particular attention to the fact 
that these two great pieces of legislation 
which have done so much to implement our 
agricultural policies came together. One 
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recognizes the importance of farm owner- 
ship and the other the importance of agri- 
cultural education. I think the two should 
always go together wherever they are under- 
taken because each complements and sup- 
plements the other. 

But after our rural areas had all been set- 
tled and there were no longer free home- 
steads we began to face the problem of in- 
creasing tenancy. This was complicated by a 
lack of credit suitable for the small farmer 
both for production and marketing purposes. 
Also, we had serious defects in our marketing 
system. All these matters were brought to 
our attention particularly during the depres- 
sion of the early thirties and the drought 
years which followed. This resulted in much 
legislation not only for the purpose of sup- 
porting and stabilizing farm prices, but to 
enable tenants to purchase farms and to set 
up structures of government and cooperative 
credit to finance practically all farm opera- 
tions at a reasonable rate of interest. Also 
through our cooperative organizations we 
improved our marketing system and began 
a program of rural electrification which is 
now on its way to completion. We have not 
solved all of our problems by any means but 
I want you to know what our problems are 
and that we are making an effort to meet 
them. We are aware that as a new country 
with great natural resources we have not 
been confronted with many of the problems 
which exist in the older nations. Every 
country has its individual problems which 
require individual solutions, and some of the 
older countries have gone much farther than 
we in working out a solution of tenancy and 
credit problems particularly. We can all 
benefit from their experience. 

If I haven't already done so I want to make 
it clear that our concept of agrarian reform 
is something much more than the mere 
breaking up of large estates. Our concept 
of agrarian reform is a whole series of meas- 
ures looking toward improving the situa- 
tion of the man who actually tills the soil. 
Opportunity to own the land he works is a 
key part of this concept, but other equally 
important parts are facilities for obtaining 
credit on reasonable terms to purchase land 
and to acquire necessary facilities for agri- 
cultural production and improved rural liv- 
ing; facilities for marketing agricultural 
commodities at a fair return; farm taxes that 
are not burdensome; opportunity for instruc- 
tion in the knowledge of improved tech- 
niques for agricultural production and rural 
living; and other measures, such as oppor- 
tunity to utilize electric power. We feel 
that encouragement of genuine cooperatives 
controlled by the individual members is one 
of the best ways of achieving these essential 
parts of our concept of land reforms. 

In this connection I would like to mention 
one point in the otherwise excellent report 
of the secretary-general and FAO which I 
believe needs clarification. 

We detect in this ~eport a failure to note 
the essential difference between a coopera- 
tive as we understand the term and as it is 
misused in a number of countries which are 
not members of FAO. A true cooperative 
means to us exactly what the term implies, 
an organization formed by individuals of 
their own volition for the purpose of per- 
forming services which they as individuals 
are not otherwise able to obtain. We believe 
that governments should encourage the for- 
mation of such cooperatives, provided that 
the control of them rests with the individ- 
uals who are its members. The term as mis- 
used in countries behind the iron curtain 
refers to something altogether different, an 
organization joined involuntarily for the 
purposes of the state rather than the mem- 
bers, and controlled by the state or the sin- 
gle party which controls the state, rather 
than by the individual members. Such or- 
ganizations are more properly termed “col- 
lectives.” The report does not make this 


distinction, and we feel that this should be 
noted, since it is a distinction which is all 
important to the welfare of farmers, to real 
agricultural advancement, and to a sane and 
peaceful world. 

The action of the economic and Social 
council of the United Nations in referring 
this question to FAO is a challenge to the 
organization which cannot be ignored. It 
offers us an opportunity to take the leader- 
ship in solving some of the most important 
questions confronting the world today. 

The great speech of the Director-General 
on Thursday in which he called upon this 
conference to take the leadership in plan- 
ning for an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion based upon effective planning and vig- 
orous action at the farm level is also a chal- 
lenge to this organization to meet the great 
problems involved in reforming agrarian 
structures where such reform is needed. Be- 
cause the problems of tenancy, good land 
use, credit and all the other problems which 
we have been discussing tie in so closely with 
efficient production I think we are justified 
in concluding that this challenge cannot be 
fully met unless the organization exercises 
its opportunity for leadership in bringing 
about these reforms as rapidly as possible. 

In saying this I have in mind the rapid 
strides which some countries have already 
made in this direction. They will continue 
their efforts, of course, and through FAO 
they can assist others. What is needed now 
is for all nations to join under FAO’s lead- 
ership in this great effort to improve the 
efficiency of agricultural production and the 
lot of the men and women on our farms 
throughout the world. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE OF FAO, SIxTH 
SEssIoN, NovEMBER 19-DecemMBER 7, 1951, 
RoME 


(C) REFORM OF AGRARIAN STRUCTURES 


The subject of agrarian reform, debated 
for the first time by the FAO Conference, 
aroused a large number of interested com- 
ments by the delegates. There was general 
agreement that the reform of the agrarian 
structure was a proper topic for FAO to con- 
sider in endeavoring to fulfilll the general 
aims of the organization: to inerease agri- 
cultural production, and to promote better 
rural living. There was also general accep- 
tance of the theme of the joint FAO /UN 
study presented to the twelfth session of the 
Council, which highlighted the various ways 
in which certain defects of the agrarian 
structure, such as small and fragmented 
holdings, insecurity of tenure, lack of regis- 
tration of titles to land and water, scarcity 
of credit, unfair rentals, or inequitable taxes 
against the interest of sound economics and 
social use of land seriously impede economic 
development. There was explicit and im- 
plicit concurrence among the delegates that 
concerted action to remedy these defects 
Was necessary in order to raise food produc- 
tion in line with the exposé of the Director- 
General in which he outlined the serious 
world food situation. 

The conference noted the resolution on 
land reform in the Economic and Social 
Council, which called upon FAO to assume 
a major responsibility in dealing with this 
problem of the agrarian structures, and it 
agreed that the organization should accept 
this challenge. 

The conference considered that the elimi- 
nation of defective features from existing 
agrarian structures is not only essential to 
economic progress, but that such measures 
would materially contribute to human free- 
dom and dignity and consequently would 
secure social stability and further peaceful 
democratic development. The conference 
emphasized the importance of country-wide 
enthusiasm for the rational utilization of 
natural resources developed through scien- 
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tific knowledge to their maximum potential, 
in order to assure the farmer a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

The conference calls upon member govern- 
ments to examine their own agrarian struc- 
ture in the light of the ECOSOC resolution 
and to promote to the fullest, the exchange 
of information and the spread of education 
to further popular understanding of rural 
betterment. 

It is clear that agrarian reform is a mani- 
fold and complex operation, involving not 
only such measures as listed above, but close- 
ly tied in with most other aspects of eco- 
nomic and social life. In line with the main 
conclusions of the joint FAO-UN study, the 
conference concurred that the reform of the 
agrarian structure must be part and parcel 
of the general program of economic devel- 
opment. Consequently, many delegates felt 
that FAO should not treat agrarian reform 
in isolation, but integrate it with other proj- 
ects in its program related to economic de- 
velopment in the broadest sense. For in- 
stance, it is recognized that the resource 
characteristics of different agricultural re- 
gions have a decisive effect on such features 
of rural institutions, as the optimum size of 
holdings or the pattern of land utilization. 

The conference recognizes that in final 
analysis the basic measures in this field must 
be taken by the governments themselves, as 
part of their national programs. However, 
FAO, charged with the responsibility of pro- 
moting world agricultural production and 
rural living should be able to assist member 
nations in carrying out rural reform pro- 
grams. 

If FAO is to carry out such a program of 
assistance, the Secretariat must have avail- 
able extensive and continuous information 
on land tenure and all related matters. The 
conference therefore requests the Director- 
General to make appropriate arrangements 
for the collection and analysis of this infor- 
mation with the view of maximum benefit 
to member countries. The conference calls 
upon member governments to give full and 
detailed information and documentation on 
these subjects to the Secretariat. 

As emphasized in the discussion, several 
countries have already valuable experience 
in many fields of agrarian reform, which they 
are willing to put at the disposal of other 
member governments. Other delegations 
have, on the other hand, expressed great in- 
terest in measures put into effect in other 
countries, as they themselves are now plan- 
ning or are actually in the process of exe- 
cuting certain rural reforms. The confer- 
ence therefore requests the Director-General 
to make the experience of individual coun- 
tries in the field of specific reform measures 
available to all interested governments. To 
this end FAO should initiate analytical 
studies in cooperation with member govern- 
ments, and also assist selected member na- 
tions in the appraisal of the effectiveness of 
current measures of land reform in the field. 

For the purpose of periodical exchange of 
information and experience among experts 
in this field, the conference recommends 
the organization of regional meetings on 
problems of agrarian structure. A number 
of member governments have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to be hosts to such 
meetings. 

It is evident that the expanded technical 
assistance program Can serve as an appro- 
priate framework for carrying out some of 
FAO’s work on rural reform. Delegates have 
commented on the desirability of giving high 
priority within ETAP to projects dealing with 
agrarian reform. The conference calls on 
member governments engaged in planning 
economic development projects which involve 
changes in the agrarian structure, to request 
FAO for help under the expanded technical 
assistance program, either in dealing with 
particular aspects of their rural institutional 
structure such as credit, fragmentation eic., 
















































































or in planning a general attack on all phases 
of the problem. It was pointed out that in 
countries where large programs of technical 
assistance are now under way, changes in 
agrarian structures should be considered as 
an essential supplementary activity, be- 
cause the effectiveness of s0 many of the 
technological measures depends on the im- 
provements of the existing institutional 
structure. In this connection, it has been 
suggested that instead of one expert working 
in isolation, there ought to be land tenure 
teams tackling simultaneously various as- 
pects of agrarian reform in a problem area. 
Governments might want to give this matter 
consideration, when they submit reques‘s 
for assistance. 

In accordance with suggestions made dur- 
ing the debate, the conference recommends 
the establishment of training centers in the 
field of agrarian structures, particularly land 
tenure, as such centers have already been 
successfully organized on a number of tech- 
nical subjects. Such centers are to broaden 
the training and experience of men, who 
would work on problems connected with 
agrarian reform in their own countries. 
These prospective centers might concentrate 
on the question of methodology (i. e., how 
to attack land tenure problems), because in- 
struction in the fundamentals of research 
and analysis seems to be most badly needed. 
It is recommended that such training cen- 
ters be associated with practical demonstra- 
tions in which projects featuring sound 
agrarian structure is stressed. It is hoped 
that in the operation of such centers full ad- 
vantage would be taken of possible coopera- 
tion between FAO, other international agen- 
cies, and the technical assistance organiza- 
tions of member nations. 

Since agrarian reform cannot be accom- 
lished without adequate capital inputs and 
consequently considerable costs, the problem 
of the internal and external financing of 
agrarian reform programs is a very essential 
one. The conference, hearing a statement 
by the representative of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
agreed that FAO, in cooperation with the 
United Nations and its appropriate special- 
ized agencies, should explore the possibility 
of the provision of more effective methods 
of financing, both through mobilization of 
the internal resources of the countries con- 
cerned and through international institu- 
tions, already existing or organized for this 
purpose, which would provide loans or grants 
as yeferred to in the appropriate resolution 
of the ECOSOC (E. 2107). 

In conclusion, the conference feels that 
this matter of the reform of agrarian struc- 
ture is so important in carrying out the 
broad objectives of FAO and those which 
specifically confront this conference, as pre- 
sented in the Director General’s opening 
statement for commission I, that the sub- 
ject of agrarian reform should be an im- 
portant part of the program of work of the 
organization for the next years to come. 


RESOLUTIO? ON REFORM OF AGRARIAN STRUCTURE 


The conference, having examined the re- 
port on defects in agrarian structure as ob- 
stacles to economic development, the resolu- 
tion of the ECOSOC thereon, and the Direc- 
tor-General's statement on reform of agrar- 
ian structures C 51/1-3, considers (a) that 
in many countries the agrarian structure has 
most serious defects, in particular the un- 
economic size of farms, the fragmentation of 
holdings, the maldistribution of landed prop- 
erty, excessive rents, inequitable systems of 
taxation, insecurity of tenure, perpetual in- 
debtedness or the lack of clear title to land 
and water; (b) that these defects prevent 
a rise in the standard of living of small 
farmers and agricultural laborers and im- 
pede agricultural development; (c) that re- 
form of agrarian structure in such countries 
ig essential to human dignity and freedom 
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and to the achievement of the aims of FAO; 
endorses the resolution of the ECOSOC of 
September 7 insofar as it applies to FAO; 
urges member governments (a) to take 
immediate steps to implement that resolu- 
tion, and to cooperate with FAO in supply- 
ing information and participating in such 
investigations as FAO may undertake; (b) 
to request the assistance of FAO to carry out 
reform of their agrarian structure; and -re- 
quests the Director-General to— 

1, Assemble in cooperation with other ap- 
propriate organizatfons on a continuing 
basis at FAO headquarters information on 
land tenure, land reform and allied subjects 
with a view of analyzing the material and 
making it available to interested member 
governments and institutions. 

2. Cooperate with member nations in the 
appraisal of the effectiveness of past and 
current measures of reform of agrarian 
structure 

8. Take the leadership in organizing with 
other entities of the United Nations, such 
inter-agency arrangements as may be useful 
and appropriate to enable each U. N. agency 
to make its fullest contribution to imple- 
menting the ECOSOC resolution, to provide 
assistance to governments on all aspects of 
reform of agrarian structure, and to arrange 
for the preparation of reports on progress 
achieved as called for in the ECOSOC resolu- 
tion. 

4. Review the program of work of FAO 
with a view to insuring a high priority and 
an integrated approach to those projects in 
the various divisions which are related to 
the problems of reform of agrarian structure 
in the broadest sense in order to keep mem- 
ber nations informed of all aspects of the 
problem under review and to be fully pre- 
pared to give assistance to governments in 
the development of their programs. 

5. Be prepared to assist governments by 
provision of technical assistance on pro- 
grams designed to promote desirable reforms 
including land tenure, agricultural credit, 
agricultural cooperatives, and agricultural 
extension services and rural industries. 

6. Seek the cooperation of other interna- 
tional organizations, member governments 
and private bodies on investigations of prob- 
lems of reform of agrarian structure includ- 
ing the analysis and promotion of methods 
of external and internal financing of agrarian 
reform programs. 

7. Promote the organization of regional 
conferences or training centers combined 
with demonstration projects on reform of 
agrarian structures in covperation with 
other national and international organiza- 
tions and governments of the regions 
concerned, 

8. Report to the Council, as soon as prac- 
ticable, on initial progress made in imple- 
menting those recommendations, on ob- 
stacles encountered, and on further possi- 
bilities uncovered, and subsequently to re- 
port fully to the next regular conference 
on progress achieved. 





We Simply Cannot Afford Such a 
Spending Program 4 4 
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Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
realistic budget submitted to us today 
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should be sent right back to the White 
House with the demand that the Presi- 
dent reduce it. If the deficit of $14,- 
000,000,000 which he shows were to be 
raised by individual income taxes, it 
would mean the complete confiscation of 
everyone's income above $4,000 a year, 
a’ well as a terrific cut into all incomes 
below that figure. That, in turn, would 
annihilate individual initiative. It would 
speli the doom of the American system 
of free enterprise we have known. 

On the other hand, if this $14,000,- 
000,000 is added to our huge national 
debt, it will bring that figure to exactly 
$275,000.000,000, our authorized debt 
limit. That curious coincidence makes 
one wonder whether the President drew 
up his budget with the idea in mind of 
spending the very limit he is allowed by 
law. 

The Federal spenders have reached the 
end of the road in extracting money 
from the taxpayers and pay envelopes 
of this country. Anyone in a position 
of executive or legislative responsibility 
who does not recognize that fact and 
act accordingly is either blind to real- 
ities or indifferent to his oath. 





Brutality by Chinese Communists 





Pa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
OF 


HON. HERBERT R.o’conor /V 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, as still 
another chapter in the ever-mounting 
evidence of the brutalities which Ameri- 
cans and other nationals are experienc- 
ing at the hands of Communist officials 
and forces, I feel that the attention of 
the Senate should be called to recent 
atrocities reported against three iauns in 
Changchun, Manchuria. In dealing or 
attempting to deal ‘vith ruthless leaders 
such as Communist officials have proven 
themselves to be, we must be guided by 
the evidence as revealed by day-to-day 
occurrences rather than by any high- 
sounding promises. 

As reported in the Associated Press 
dispatch, these three nuns were slapped, 
knocked down, and spit upon by a Com- 
munist-incited crowd, which inhuman 
treatment continued for 11 hours. The 
nuns were then jailed, and according to 
the report, were made to suffer addi- 
tional mistreatment. 

Even if this were an isolated instance, 
it would deserve the fullest attention of 
our Congress and people. More recent 
reports from China, however, reveal the 
imprisonment and, in many cases, mis- 
treatment of more than 300 Chinese and 
foreign priests in China in 1951, in addi- 
tion to some 1,368 who are known to have 
been expelled from the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the As- 
sociated Press Dispatch to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nun Te.ts How CuHINEsE Asusep Her ror 11 
Hours—So.tprers Fai. To Protect THREE 
Sisters FroM Mos 


Honc Kone, January 1.—A Catholic sister 
related today this story of bestiality at the 
hands of Chinese Communists: 

She and two other nuns of Swiss national- 
ity were slapped, knocked down, and spit 
upon for 11 hours by a Communist-incited 
crowd in Changchun, Manchuria. Each time 
they fell they were forced to rise for more 
slapping. 

When a Communist officer put a stop to 
their ordeal, the three were so bruised and 
drenched they could hardly see. The three, 
all over 50, then were sentenced to jail. 
Next day they were put on a train for Tient- 
sin. They reached Hong Kong December 10. 


CHARGED WITH MURDER 


Marguerite de Reading Biberegg, whose re- 
ligious name is Sister Mary Rudolf, told the 
story today after rest and recovery. The 
others are Ann Fung (not Chinese) and 
Agnes Swicker. 

The sisters, like other missionaries who 
ran orphanages, were charged by the Reds 
with the murder of children. The charge is 
a standard one, based on the deaths of 
abandoned children, many of whom were 
dead on arrival at the orphanages. 

Sister Mary Rudolf said many Chinese 
turned in horror from the spectacle of their 
beating, despite prodding by Communists. 

She said a boy and a girl tried once to 
shield the nuns from spittle and blows by 
interposing their bodies, but were thrown 
to the ground, beaten, and spit upon. 

SEIZE SOLDIERS’ GUNS 

At one time, she said, some Communist 
soldiers tried to intercede. Other Reds 
seized their guns, the sister said, and beat 
the soldiers, who slunk away. 

Sister Mary Rudolf said the nuns feared 
all the time they would be burned. They 
recalled, she said, that Reds burned three 
Catholic priests in the diocese of Kirin 4 
years ago. 

Sister Mary Rudolf had been in China 31 
years, 21 of them in Changchun in the Kirin 
diocese. She once taught in St. Joseph 
school in Tientsin and was in charge of an 
orphanage in Harbin. 

She said Bishop Auguste Gaspais and five 
priests and brothers, all of the Kirin diocese, 
were arrested in August, and still are in jail. 


Bridges Calls for Jessup’s Dismissal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4'\o 


HON. HERMAN WELKER N 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bridges Calls for Jessup’s Dis- 
missal,” published in the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union Leader of January 14, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Brinces CALLS For JesSup’s DISMISSAL 


Senator Brinces’ prompt introduction of a 
resolution in the Senate, backed by 37 other 
Republican Members, expressing a lack of 
confidence in Philip Jessup as a United Na- 
tions delegate, and calling for his dismissal, 


brings up another of those flagrant violations 
of congressional authority for which Tru- 
man has become notorious. 

When Truman presented his slate of dele- 
gates to the U. N. Asembly last October for 
Senate approval, the Senate endorsed all the 
list except Jessup. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
then holding hearings on Jessup’s record and 
the Senate withheld action until the hear- 
ings were completed. 

Convinced of Jessup’s unfitness for the 
U.N. job, the subcommittee voted on October 
18 against his confirmation. The subcom- 
mittee held that aside from charges of Com- 
munist sympathies, Jessup had become a 
symbol of discredited Far Eastern policies 
and therefore could not command public 
confidence. 

This report had to be acted on by the full 
Foreign Relations Committee, and since 
Congress was to recess 2 days later, Senator 
CONNALLY, chairman of that committee, saw 
to it that it did not come up before that 
time. This delay undoubtedly was insti- 
gated by Acheson, whose tool CONNALLY was. 
The result was that Congress went home 
without taking any action on the matter. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the report of the subcommittee that made 
the inquiry constituted an official verdict of 
Jessup’s unfitness, and if the Senate had 
taken action at the time, there is no doubt 
that Jessup would have been rejected. 

Nevertheless, 2 days after Congress went 
home, Truman gave Jessup an interim ap- 
pointment that under the circumstances 
covered the entire U. N. Assembly meeting. 
For Jessup could hold his interim appoint- 
ment until 40 days after Congress returned 
even if the Senate on its return ruled against 
him. That would be until February 16, 
when it is expected the U. N. meeting will be 
over. 

This action of Truman has a twofold sig- 
nificance: 

1. It is one more evidence of his disposi- 
tion to ignore or even usurp the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the Senate to have his 
Own way. And don't forget that the ability 
of the Senate under the Constitution to 
check and balance Executive authority in 
foreign affairs is the only restraint we have 
against Executive dictation and the eventual 
destruction of democratic government. 

2. This appointment is one more evidence 
of the determination in the State Depart- 
ment under Acheson to play with or com- 
pletely ignore pro-Communist influences 
that have wrought such havoc in American 
diplomacy in recent years. In other words 
Truman's action was a slap in the face for 
the accumulating testimony that pro-Com- 
munist influence has had a dangerous part 
in shaping American foreign policy. 

This is not something that can be brushed 
aside in these critical times. Unless we can 
have men in the direction of foreign affairs, 
whose judgment is unimpeachable and who 
have the confidence of the American people, 
our present confused position can rapidly 
lead to disaster in which our liberties and 
our security will be sacrificed. 


Oil-for-Education Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 
Mr. SPARXMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague {Mr. Hrt], I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp articles 


from the January 5 and January 19 
issues of Labor, the official organ of the 
railroad brotherhoods, an article by Mr. 
Richard L. Strout, in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of January 11, and an edi- 
torial in the December issue of the Na- 
tional Union Farmer, all with regard 
to the oil-for-education amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. This 
amendment is sponsored by 18 of us in 
the Senate and provides that the royal- 
ties from the Nation’s undersea oil and 
gas resources be used for the purpose of 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion in all 48 States. The articles and 
editorial are excellent and timely. 

There being no objection, the art‘cles 
and editorial were ordered to be pri =ted 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Labor of January 5, 1952] 


BILLIVNS ARE AT STATE IN OCEAN Or DiIs- 
PUTE—UsE REVENUES To HELP EDUCATE 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN, URGES SENATE GROUP 
HEADED BY HILL 


The American people have a multi-billion- 
dollar stake in a battle royal which will soon 
begin again in Congress, and which this 
time probably will be fought to a finish. It’s 
the battle over what has been f.lsely named 
tidelands oil. 

On one side are big oli companies which, 
rightly or wrongly, believe they can control 
State regulatory agencies more than they 
can those of Uncle Sam. Propagandists for 
these companies tell the people of certain 
S.ates that the Federal Government is try- 
ing tc take away the revenues from their 
oil. Naturally, that argument makes an im- 
pression On many people in those States. 

On the other side are progressives in Con- 
gress, particularly a group of Senators led 
by Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama, and in- 
cluding both Democrats and Republicans. 
They propose that the fabulous revenues 
from the oil be used to help educate all 
America’s children. 

In a statement on this tremendously im- 
portant subject, Senator Hit said: 


OPPOSE “GIVE-AWAY” BILL 


“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled four times that these submerged 
lands beyond the low-tide mark are not the 
property of the adjoining States, but belong 
to the Federal Government.” Those deci- 
sions were rendered in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana cases. 

Despite the top court, Hitt pointed out, 
the House recently passed a “give-away” bill, 
which would do what the oil companies 
want—hand the disputed underwater lands 
over to the governments of those three 
States. This bill is now before the Senate 
Committee on Interior Affairs, which is 
headed by Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, a 
time-tried progressive. 

O'MAnHonNEY, as HILL recalled, “stated his 
belief that Congress should not legislate 
away what the Supreme Court has said is 
th> property of the people of the United 
States.” The Wyoming Senator introduced 
a b‘ll which would give the States a gen- 
erous sh re—37'2 percent—of the revenues 
from the oil, with the rest going to Uncle 
Sam. 

FORTY BILLION DOLLARS OR MORE 


Some idea of the size of these revenues 
can be gaired from HILL’s statement that 
these oil resources are estimated as worth 
$40,000,000,000 »9r more? Nobody knows how 
much more. 

Hit also quoted O’MAHoNEeEY’s explanation 
of what is really back of the tricky term 
“tidelands oil,” which the propagandists use 
to make people believe the dispute involves 
only a narrow strip between the high- and 
low-tide lines along the coasts of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana. In other words, prac- 
tically on their beaches. 


Fe nal 
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Actually, O’MaHoneEy pointed out, Uncle 
Sam is not claiming jurisdiction over those 
tidelands. The land in dispute is perma- 
nently under the ocean water for miles be- 
yond the low-tide mark. Thus, O’MaHoney 
said, “the issue has been deliberately misrep- 
resented by those who seek to invade the 
Federal domain.” 


FOR LAMPS OF LEARNING 


Senator Hm entitled his statement “Oil 
for the Lamps of Learning.” He explained 
that the group of Senators with him has in- 
troduced an amendment to the O’Mahoney 
bill. This amendment proposes that Uncle 
Sam's share of the oil royalties from under- 
water land out to the 3-mile limit, and all 
the royalties from the land out beyond 3 
miles, shall be paid into the United States 
Treasury and used in all the States for edu- 
cational purposes. 

This would be nothiug new and untried, 
Hr pointed out. “It is the policy Congress 
followed in 1862 in the law which established 
ou’ great land-grant colleges,” by giving 
them public lands. 

“Applying the same policy to this great 
new public land resource at the bottom of 
the sea would be like placing an oil well on 
every school and college campus in America.” 


SCHOOLS NEED HELP 


How badly our schools and colleges need 
such aid today is known not only to low- 
paid and overworked teachers but also to 
parents of children whose education is hand- 
icapped by overcrowded schools. 

The Senators who joined Hm. in urg- 
ing the oil-for-education amendment are 
Morse, of Oregon; Tosry, of New Hampshire; 
LANGER, Of North Dakota; AIKEN, of Vermont, 
Republicans; and the following Democrats: 
Dove tas, of Illinois; Benton, of Connecticut; 
NEELY, of West Virginia; SpARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama; Kerauver, of Tennessee; HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota; CHavez, of New Mexico; HEN- 
NINGS, of Missouri; GILLETTE, of Iowa; LEH- 
MAN, of New York; Murray, of Montana; 
Moopy, of Michigan; and FvuLsricnt, of 
Arkansas. 


[From Labor of January 19, 1952] 


InsprrING TALK Given By SENATOR—AID FOR 
ScHoots—HiLtLt TELLS Wuy Om Lossy Is 
PUSHING QUITCLAIM BILL 


Oil for Education—a subject of vital im- 
portance to every American man, woman, and 
child—was discussed this week at a special 
evening session of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. To share the discussion, 
they invited Senator Lister Hi1L, of Alabama, 
who has special knowledge of that subject. 

At first glance, it might seem that oil and 
education do not mix. But, as Labor re- 
ported recently, they are mingled in a bill 
sponsored by a group of Senators headed by 
Hu. and including progressives of both 


The ‘pill proposes that Uncle Sam use 
revenues from vast undersea oil resources— 


estimated as worth $100,000,000,000 or 
more—to help all the States educate their 
children. 
OPPOSES GIVE-AWAY BILL 

The oil is in lands under the Pacific Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, off the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. The United 
States Supreme Court ruled four times that 
these submerged lands belong to Uncle Sam. 
Big oil companies want the lands turned over 
to the governments of those three States. 
A bill to do that has passed the House and 
is now before the Senate Interior Committee, 
headed by Senator JoserH C. O’Manoney, 
Democrat, Wyoming. 

If that give-away bill becomes law, the 
vast revenues from this oil cannot be used 


to help educate the children of the United 
States. 


G. E. Leighty, president of the Railroad 
Telegraphers and chairman of the R. L. E. A., 
introduced Senator Hm.t as a wonderful 
progressive who has always been with us 
in our battles. 

“He now bring before us an issue in which 
we are all vitally interested—use of a great 
natural resource, which should belong to all 
the people, to provide more and better 
schools, and more and better-paid teachers, 
for the children of the people,” Leighty said. 


ARE NOT TIDELANDS 


Senator HILL, who has devoted his mind 
and heart to this battle, and feels deeply 
about it, first proceeded to provide some in- 
formation which is necessary to understand 
the issue and the present situation. 

The oil lobby and its supporters, the Sen- 
ator explained, try to confuse the issue by 
talking about tidelands—the narrow strip of 
land between the low-tide and high-tide 
lines. Actually, that strip is not involved in 
this dispute. 

Th. Supreme Court ruled that the -ide- 
lands do belong to the States, but ‘hat the 
submerged lands beyond the low-tide mark 
belong to Uncle Sam. 


NATURAL GAS, TOO 


Under those submerged lands are not only 
as much or more than $100,000,000,000 of 
oil, but also fabulous amounts of natural 
gas—still further increasing the revenues 
which can be used either to enrich a few oil 
magnates or to help educate America’s 
children. 

The dispute has produced three legislative 
proposals, Hitz pointed out. They are: 

1. The give-away bill backed by the oil 
lobby, which, Hi said, is hand-in-glove 
with the governments of the three States, 
This bill would overrule the Supreme Court 
and hand the off-shore lands over to the 
State governments, which means to the oil 
companies. A similar give-away bill was 
passed by Congress but vetoed by President 
Truman several years ago. 

2. Senator O’MAHONEY has introduced a 
resolution which would keep the disputed 
lands under Federal control and provides 
for giving both the Federal and State govern- 
ments a share in the revenues. This bill, 
however, would put the revenues in escrow— 
that is, lock them up—until some future 
Congress decides what to do with them. 


DEDICATE TO CHILDREN 


3. The bill sponsored by Hix's group of 
progressive Senators, as an amendment to 
the O’Mahoney measure. The Hill proposal 
would dedicate the funds to the great pur- 
pose of educating the children of the people 
of all the United States, instead of putting 
the money in escrow. 

Under the Hill group’s amendment, the oil 
revenues would be handled by a national 
council on education, having 12 members, 
4 appointed by the President, 4 by the Sen- 
ate, and 4 by the House. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could not try to control education 
in any way, but, through the council, would 
simply provide money sorely needed by 
schools and colleges. As Hit said: “It .ould 
be like putting an oil well on every school 
and college campus in the country.” 

The Senator pointed out that there are 
good precedents for this proposal. Old John 
Quincy Adams fought for use of all public 
lands to support education. He only partially 
succeeded, but our great system of land- 
grant colleges is one result of his efforts. 

CHILD'S GOLDEN MINUTE 

Turning to the present crisis in educa- 
tion, the Alabama Senator said: 

“If there is any one place where we have 
failed, it is in education. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children can go to school only half 
a day. Thousands of schools are old. fire- 
traps, and health hazards. 
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“If we don’t fill that golden minute when 
a child is ready for education, that child’s 
chance is lost and gone forever. 

“Teachers are the poorest-paid workers in 
the Unived States. No wonder thousands 
have left. The only wonder is that any re- 
main.” 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS BROKE 


“While the country lacks doctors, it’s al- 
most impossible to get your boy into medical 
school. Why? Because medical schools are 
‘going broke.’ If they did not add a single 
more student, they need $40,000,000 more a 
year. 

“There are so many crying educational 
needs today,” Hitt pleaded. “‘We need your 
shoulders behind the wheel for the oil-for- 
education bill. 

“Children have to take the schools as they 
find them, but we grown men can stand up 
and fight. Let’s dedicate this oil to the cause 
of education—to youth—to the strengthen- 
ing of democracy and our country.” 

HILL pointed out that his proposal has 
been endorsed, not only by educators, but 
also by the A. F. of L., CIO, and the farmers’ 
National Grange, and the National Farmers 
Union. Leighty told him that “the rail labor 
chiefs stand heartily behind you.” 


LABOR CHIEFS APPROVE 


George M. Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks, and chairman of the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Education, declared that “we 
must organize to give you real help. This is 
a subject of tremendous importance to all 
of us. We need more public servants like 
Senator Hit.” 

T. C. Carroll, president of the Waymen, 
recalied HiLu’s battles for the rail workers 
and declared: “As always, Senator HILL is 
fighting, not only for the people of Ala- 
bama, but the people of all the Nation.” 

D. W. Tracy, president of the Electrical 
Workers, warned that “the oil lobby will not 
be easy to defeat. It will take hard work, 
and I will devote to it all the time I can.” 


WEALTH BELONGS TO PEOPLE 


“I know how the oil men work—they al- 
ways fought labor and are against labor to- 
day—they don’t give a damn about the work- 
ers’ children,” he added. 

“They make barrels of money by draining 
the wealth that belongs to the people. 

“I know the meaning of education,” Tracy 
declared. “I wish I had had a chance to get 
more of it. Education of children is most 
important and most neglected by Congress.” 

Jesse Clark, president of the signalmen, 
and other rail labor chiefs also pledged their 
full support to the oil-for-education bill. 

Warmed by the feeling that he was among 
friends, Senator H1LL made this final eloguent 
plea: 

GO FORWARD AGAIN 

“It has always been a long, hard struggle 
for education,” he said. “The wealthy could 
always educate their own children, and didn't 
want to help pay for educating other people's 
children. 

“We started real progress in improving 
education after the depression, but that prog- 
ress was stopped by war and inflation. We 
have fallen far behind today. We are spend- 
ing only 2'4 percent of our national income 
on education, and are going backward. The 
oil-for-education bill can help us go forward 
again.” 


Or. Lossy Is rn Bic Hurry 


Supporters of the bill to give away the 
under-ocean oil to a few State governments 
and big oil companies want to rush that 
measure through before the American people 
learn what Senator Hitu’s “oil for education” 
means to them. 

That's why Senator Tom CoNNALLY, Demo- 
crat, Texas, this week introduced a resolution 
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which would take the give-away bill from 
the Interior Committee, headed by Senator 
JoseruH C. O’Manoney and rush that bill to 
the floor for a vote. 

Protesting against CoNNALLY’s resolution, 
O'Mahoney pointed out that his committee 
needs time to consider the Hi bill and 
other proposed amendments to underwater 
oil legislation. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 11, 1952] 


An INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Richard L. Strout) 
DEEP SEA BILLIONS FOR EDUCATION 


WasHINGTON.—One of the great educa- 
tional bills in American history was the 
Morrill Act passed in 1862 in the midst of 
war. It provided grants of public land to 
start the nation’s magnificent land-grant 
colleges. 

Now a group of Senators propose to write 
a second educational law, perhaps even more 
spectacular and far-reaching than the first. 
They would allocate the untold wealth of 
petroleum of the submerged coastal lands 
for educational purposes. One estimate is 
that this equals $40,000,000,000. It would 
go to primary and secondary schools and to 
colleges and universities; it might make 
America teaching a better-paid profession; 
it would certainly vastly improve the trag- 
ically low educational levels in many States. 

Nobody opposes better educational stand- 
ards but this particular proposal has a fight 
on its hands. The submerged oil lands are 
located primarily off the shores of three 
States, California, Texas, and Louisiana. 
The States in question have long claimed the 
undersea riches for themselves. The Su- 
preme Court has brought in a series of decis- 
ions stating that this oil does not belong to 
them but to the Nation as a whole. The 
decision of the Supreme Court has not 
stopped the battle, however. 

This contest is often mistakenly referred 
to as that for “tidelands oil.” Actually the 
oil in question is not in the narrow area 
covered by tidelands and directly adjacent 
to the States, but is the submerged coastal 
land running out from the low-tide mark to 
the 3-mile limit. 

The position of those who support the 
Supreme Court decisions is that the valu- 
able oil in the public domain belongs to all 
the people as a Naticnal patrimony. They 
are seeking to show their altruistic interest 
by proposing their amendment to the pend- 
ing O'Mahoney bill, allocating the revenue 
to a specific fund to be used for educational 
purposes, Sponsors of the amendment now 
number 18 Senators, ranging from Pavun 
Dovetas, Democrat, of Illinois to Lister HILt, 
Democrat, of Alabama, and GreorcE D. AIKEN, 
Republican, of Vermont. 

Senators from the three coastal States in- 
volved take issue with the finding of the 
Supreme Court, which has now been given 
in four separate cases. They strongly and 
genuinely feel that allocation of the petro- 
leum to the National Government would be 
unfair. The matter has been fought through 
Congress in the past, particularly before the 
Supreme Court considered the matter and 
handed down its ruling against the States. 
Back in 1945, Congress passed a bill up- 
holding the three States, which Mr. Truman 
vetoed, pending the Supreme Court decision. 

The fight has now come up again. A quit- 
claim bill to hand the oil over to the three 
States has passed the House. A variation of 
the bill is in the Senate Commitee on In- 
terior Affairs, of which Senator Josreru 
O’Manoney (Democrat) of Wyoming Is chair- 
man. Mr. O’MAHONEY would make a com- 
promise concession to the three States by 
giving them 37'4 percent of the revenue de- 
rived from the submerged coastal area. As 
against this, the 18 Senators offer an amend- 
ment to the O'Mahoney bill (commonly 


known as the Hill amendment) to turn the 
whole sum over to national educational pur- 
poses. California, Louisiana, and Texas 
would receive the same treatment as the 
other 45 States. 

So far as the law goes, nobody seems able 
to deny that this oil is now the property of 
all the people of the United States; that is, 
until the Supreme Court reverses itself. But 
Congress has the power to give away the 
public domain or to allocate it, and that is 
what the opponents of the Hill educational 
amendment want to do. 

The matter is apt to come up swiftly. 
Advocates of the Hill educational amend- 
ment feel that time is on their side. They 
are confident that if they are defeated in 
this round the President will veto any pro- 
posal to allocate oil revenue to specific 
States (to the exclusion of others). They 
also believe they have the votes to uphold 
such a veto. 


[From National Union Farmer of December 
1951] 


“Om For EDUCATION” or a “$40,000,000,000 
Give Away,” WHICH? 


Profits versus education is going to be an 
important issue when the Congress convenes 
in January. As a part of this fight there will 
be an attempt made to have the people of 
this country give away $40,000,000,000 of one 
of our most vital resources, oil. 

For 6 years the tidelands oil fight has 
raged. Even though the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the oil reserves along 
our ceacoasts belong to the people of all 48 
States, several States—mainly California, 
Texas, and Louisiana—and the major oil 
companies are determined to have the Court 
decision set aside by action of the Congress. 

The bill authorizing this $40,000,000,000 
give-away passed the House of Representa- 
tives and will be considered by the Senate 
when it convenes. Too many people are un- 
aware of or unconcerned with the tidelands 
oil issue. 

Important legislation in regard to the bill 
has been presented by Senator LisTEr HILt, of 
Alabama, in the Senate, and by MIKE Mans- 
FIELD, of Montana, in the House. This legis- 
lation provides that all tidelands lease money 
belong to the Federal Government and be 
turned over to the 4 States for educational 
purposes. This proposition has a certain at- 
tractiveness which the big oil companies are 
going to find hard to combat. They will 
hardly like to be in the position, in the eyes 
of the public, of taking something from the 
children. 

Using funds derived from our resources for 
improving our school system is not an en- 
tirely new program. In our very early his- 
tory public lands were set aside and the 
income from those lands used to support our 
schools. The legislation proposed by Sen- 
ator Hm. and Representative MANSFIELD 
would merely be an extension of that policy 
to include our oil resources. 

A strong democracy is developed through 
a@ strong educational system. But democracy 
must include equal opportunities for all 
people to receive an education. The Farmers 
Union has stated in its program many times 
that “wealth should be taxed where wealth 
is to educate children where children are.” 
From the chart above it is apparent that 
such is not the case. There is a great varia- 
tion from State to State in the expenditures 
for the education of our children. Income 
from the tidelands oil resources could be 
used to help equalize their expenditures. 

Despite improvements in recent years, 
many boys and girls in rural areas are 
receiving an inferior education as compared 
to children in the cities. This is due to in- 
adequate buildings, incompetent teachers, 
double sessions, and part-time instruction. 
These factors, in turn, are due to the lack 
of income in rural areas to adequately sup- 
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port the schools. In 1948, the average ex- 
pense per pupil was $128 for rural schools 
and $199 for city schools. But in many 
rural schools the average expense was far 
below $128. 

It is difficult to secure teachers for rural 
areas. As a result many poorly trained men 
and women are employed. A recent survey 
showed: 1,000 rural teachers have less than 
& high-school education; 30,000 have only 
high-school education; 45,000 have not com- 
pleted 1 year of college; 100,000 have not 
completed 2 years of college. Because of a 
growing school population the shortage and 
quality of teachers will get worse. 

Lower salaries play an important part in 
the quality of teachers employed in rural 
areas. The average rural teacher receives 
$2,200. However, there are some who are 
still receiving as little as $65 to $100 a month. 
The average city teacher receives $3,300. 
Naturally the best-trained teachers will be 
attracted to the cities. Added to the salary 
problem are living conditions in the coun- 
try and lack of school facilities. These are 
factors contributing to the shortage of 
teachers in rural areas. 

The oil-for-education legislation proposed 
by Senator HILL, and already supported by 
18 other Senators, will do two things. It will 
maintain ownership of the tidelands oil 
resources by the Federal Government, as the 
Supreme Court has ruled on several occas- 
ions. And, it will provide much needed in- 
come with which to improve our educational 
system and strengthen our democracy. 

Watch for this legislation. Let your Sen- 
ators and Representatives know your 
position. 


If I Would Be President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ceylon Herald, Ceylon, Minn., 
of January 10, 1952: 


Ir I WovuLp Be PresIpENT 


If I were going to be President of our 
United States, I would want to be a great 
man. 

I would want all the small children in my 
land to point to my picture and say, “He's 
the President of our United States.” I 
would want to have the respect of them and 
of all the school boys and girls, too. When 
they open their story books and their school 
books, I would want them to refer to my 
achievements with interest and admiration. 
I would like to have my picture among the 
great in their classrooms. 

I would like to be President if I could 
have the respect and love of every young 
man who goes to war to preserve the prin- 
ciples of his home and his democracy. I 
would like him to feel that he was really 
fighting for something. 

I would want his mother and father to 
love me, too, and to sympathize with me for 
carrying on such a tremendous responsibility 
as President, save for nothing more than to 
do my patriotic duty for my country as their 
sons have done. 

I would also want the young fathers and 
mothers in my country to revere me, to think 
of me as a symbol of a land in which they 
can still teach their babies to have initative, 
intelligence, and to use the opportunity to 
make a decent, honest living. 


&E 
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I would want, as President, to receive com- 
mendation from great scholars, successful 
farmers and businessmen, intelligent pro- 
fessional men and women. I would like 
them to appreciate my decisions in the 
great problems of today’s world. If some- 
times my decisions were inadequate, I would 
want these people to come to me with kind 
advice and criticism and I would try to con- 
sider all, never underestimating their wise 
words. 

I would like to be President if the man of 
the street or of the soil would smile with 
pride when he heard my voice. I would want 
him to defend me when he heard indecent 
anecdotes about me, to step up and say: 
“We should not say things like that about 
the President of our United States. He is a 
great man.” 

I would not want the children of the won- 
derful men and women in my country to 
grow up fearing tomorrow. I would not want 
to be President if daily I must awaken to 
find that I had made another dreadful error, 
one which would cost my people more 
freedom. 

I would not want to be President if I had 
to lose all my good wholesome friends, if 
those who were decent forsook me because 
they did not like me or my ways. I would 
not want to be President if the people whom 
I appointed to be my helpers did not place 
value on their integrity and honesty. If my 
helpers became morally question=ble and ir- 
responsible, I would not want to fear using 
my prerogative of dismissing them from my 
service to keep the Office of the President of 
the United States above reproach. 

I would not want to be President of the 
United States if I thought I had to run the 
entire show and could not heed the advice 
and warnings of men and women who might 
be smarter than me. I would not want to be 
President if I dared rot admit my errors and 
seek early remedies for the mistakes I had 
made. ; 

I would not want to be President if good 
people distrusted me, if they thought I was 
spending their hard-earned money to ad- 
vance my own interest and spending un- 
wisely. Or if they thought I was receiving 
far too much money for my personal use. I 
would not want them to think that I was 
just having a lark while being President of 
the United States. 

I would not want to be President if all the 
cheap, corrupt, and dishonest elements of 
our populace could find refuge in my 
quarters. 

I would never want to be President if I be- 
lieved that the good citizens of my country 
were losing, largely through me, their Gov- 
ernment, one which is supposed to be of 
them, for them, end by them. 

If I could not try to be so nearly perfect, 
80 well loved and respected, I would never 
want the people to ask me to be their 
President. 


Universal Military Training 4 g 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or K pA 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 4 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an article I have written 
setting forth my reasons for favoring 
universal military training which was 
published in the January 19, 1952, issue 
of Presbyterian Life. 


In the same issue appears an article 
opposing UMT, by President Charles J. 
Turck, of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Events in Korea and elsewhere in the 
world during the last year have served 
to emphasize the validity of General Mar- 
shall’s appraisal of the danger Communist 
imperialism presents to the United States 
and the rest of the free world. In his ca- 
pacity as Secretary of Defense, Gencral Mar- 
shall told the Senate Armed Servi ; Com- 
mittee last January. 

“We are confronted with a world situation 
of such gravity and such unpredictability 
that we must be prepared for effective action, 
whether the challenge comes with the speed 
of sound or is delayed for a lifetime.” 

Few responsible citizens will argue that 
the forces of communism are no threat to 
our freedom way of life. I have no doubt 
that the Kremlin is out to subjugate the 
world—by indirect aggression if possible, and 
by war if necessary, unless the Soviet dicta- 
tors are persuaded that such a course would 
be unsuccessful. 

The issue presented by the threat of com- 
munism is this: How can we build up and 
maintain our military strength so as to safe- 
guard our security, and at the same time 
preserve our basic freedoms and democratic 
institutions? 

While our country must continue to strive 
for an honorable, peaceful settlement of the 
causes of world tension, it seems plain to 
me that we cannot neglect our military de- 
fenses or hopefully assume that the aggres- 
sors will be inclined to negotiate while we are 
in a state of military unpreparedness. 

A universal military training program, as 
approved in principle by the Congress last 
year and recommended in more detail re- 
cently by the National Security Training 
Commission set up by law to study the prob- 
lem, should be put into effect as promptly 
as possible, because it will— 

(a) Provide in the shortest possible time, 
and at less cost, a pool of trained reserves 
that can quickly be called into active service 
instead of maintaining huge standing forces; 

(>) Save lives and time in the event of 
war, because the basic training provided by 
UMT will equip our men to deal with the 
dangers of combat more effectively and 
quickly; 

(c) Make it possible to use manpower more 
efficiently, as the capabilities of UMT trainees 
will have been determined before an emer- 
gency so that each man will be more apt to 
be assigned to the job for which he is 
fitted; 

(d) Insure that the burden of defense of 
our country is shared in the democratic way; 

(e) Aid in the problem of civil defense, 
should our country be attacked, by making 
available in every part of the land men 
trained to meet emergencies. 

In the last analysis, national defense rests 
on trained manpower. We will not have 
time to train the large forces needed after 
war begins. We can be prepared with the 
necessary strength either by maintaining 
huge standing forces or by having ready a 
reservoir of trained citizens. Of these choices, 
UMT and the reserve program will permit us 
to mobilize swiftly at less cost. 

UMT will provide an annual flow of about 
800,000 men into the various Reserve compo- 
nents. All will have had 6 months of train- 
ing, divided between basic and technical 
training. 

The National Security Training Commis- 
sion tentatively estimates that the first year’s 
cost of such a program would be about $4,- 
000,000,000, and the recurring annual cost 
at approximately $2,000,000,000. It would 
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cost a great deal more to maintain a stand- 
ing force of similar size and readiness. 

Civilian and military leaders are agreed 
that in the event of war great numbers of 
unnecessary Casualties will be avoided if the 
men called to serve have had adequate train- 
ing. The UMT program will insure that be- 
fore men are committed to combat they will 
have been prepared throug. basic and tech- 
nical training to meet the hazards of warfare. 

In a time of mobilization, a criticism fre- 
quently heard is that the military too often 
assigns men to tasks for which they are not 
suited. The result is waste of talents, not to 
mention the serious effect on morale. Witha 
UMT program, followed by participation in 
an efficient system of Reserve training, there 
would be time for the proper classification 
of every trainee. 

The burden of defens: is one which should 
fall upon all alike. Under UMT, the priv- 
ileged and the poor will be trained alike, and 
if an emergency comes, the obligation to 
serve will be shared impartially. 

When the attack came in Korea, the main 
source of trained replacements were the re- 
servists and members of the National Guard, 
many of whom had served in World War II. 
Thousands of them are now suffering a sec- 
ond major disruption in their lives and 
careers, because of our short-sighted policy 
in not preparing younger men to answer the 
call to the defense of their country. The 
inequities and hardships resulting from our 
hit-and-miss policies in the past can in large 
part be avoided by a balanced UMT and Re- 
serve program. 

Men who have received military training 
are equipped to handle emergencies arising 
when disaster strikes. Should our country 
be attacked, it will be of great value to have 
in every section of the land men who have 
been taught how to act in emergencies and 
who know something of the measures neces- 
sary to protect life and property against the 
destruction of atom bombs. 

The proposals of the National Security 
Training Commission make adequate provi- 
sion for safeguarding the welfare and morals 
of trainees. Those assigned to train our 
youth will be carefully selected and thor- 
oughly instructed in their responsibilities, 
with the aim of making the training period 
one of mental and physical growth for our 
young men. 

We know there is no easy way to lasting 
peace, no sure formula for preventing war, 
and no magic words we can voice to dispel 
the dangers of aggression. But unprepared- 
ness is a sure way to invite attack. Unless 
we build up our defenses, we increase the 
likelihood that boys of today and tomorrow 
will have to take up arms as unprepared as 
were their fathers before them. UMT is one 
important measure that we should adopt 
now in order to preserve this country. 


One Hundred and Forty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Robert E.Lee SU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, January 19 
marked the one hundred and forty-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp the inter- 
esting article on this anniversary written 
by R. Lee Aston, of Rolla, Mo., and pub- 
lished in the Rolla Daily News. 
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There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JANUARY 19 MarRKS THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
Rovert E. Lee 


(By R. Lee Aston) 


History has had much to say of Robert 
Edward Lee. The Nation today regards him 
as a great American. He has always been 
the idol of the South. This man of great 
Christian endeavor and principles led the 
Confederacy through the 4 years of strife, 
blood, and heartbreak of the War Between 
the States. 

Robert E. Lee's humble character ts illus- 
trated by this story. After the War Between 
the States the beloved leader of the Con- 
federate forces had numerous offers of well- 
paid positions. He had refused them, favor- 
ing instead, a connection with some educa- 
tional institution. 

Washington College in Virginia, now 
Washington and Lee University, had suffered 
critically during the war and was on the 
verge of financial collapse when hostilities 
ceased. Robert E. Lee’s name was proposed 
when the matter of the presidency of the 
war-torn college came up. Some of the trus- 
tees thought it unmingled impudence to 
tender to General Lee the head of an insti- 
tution which had nothing then and must 
start at the bottom round of the collegiate 
education ladder. Others reminded those 
who hesitated that if the college had noth- 
ing, then General Lee's acceptance would 
immediately correct that condition. 

General Lee was told “that Washington 
College, though a great sufferer from havoc 
and desolation was ‘still blessed with a vigor- 
ous vitality,’ and needed only the aid of his 
‘illustrious character and transcendent at- 
tainments to reanimate her drooping for- 
tunes and restore her to more than pristine 
usefulness and prosperity’.” 

General Lee considered the matter care- 
fully and stated by letter his willingness to 
accept, but feared that his acceptance “might 
draw upon the college a feeling of hostility” 
because of his “being excluded from the 
terms of amnesty in the proclamation of the 
President of the United States * * * 
and an object of censure to a portion of the 
country.” 

Fitzhugh Lee describes the arrival of his 
uncle at the college town of Lexington in his 
biography, Gener:1 Lee: “Unheralded and 
unattended, having ridden from Powhatan 
County in4 days * * * he drew rein in 
front of the village hotel, an old soldier rec- 
ognized him, gave the military salute, placed 
one hand upon the bridle, the other upon the 
stirrup, and stood, waiting for him to dis- 
mount.” 

General Lee had declined to take advantage 
of his fame, and had rejected offers that 
would have paid as much as $50,000 per year, 
and instead was content to take this incon- 
spicuous position at $1,500 a year. 

The founders of a college fraternity, the 
Kappa Alpha Order, saw in General Lee living 
proof that “it was possible for a living man 
to live up to the loftiest of all human ideals.” 
Robert E. Lee became the spiritual founder 
of this fraternity and there are some 84 chap- 
ters of the Kappa Alpha Order in colleges 
throughout the southern and southwestern 
States. There are seven Kappa Alpha chap- 
ters in Missouri. Our own school of mines in 
Rolla has a Kappa Alpha chapter, founded 
in 1903. Col. Charles Woods, of Rolla, is one 
of this chapter's founders. 

Saturday, the 19th of January marks the 
one hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of 
this great southerner and Rolla salutes the 
old general, 


Tribute to Frank Clark, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT °| 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “One Good One, at Least,” 
paying tribute to Frank Clark, collector 
of internal revenue for Wyoming, pub- 
lished in the January 8 issue of the Wyo- 
ming State Tribune. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One Goop One, at LEAST 


The vast majority of the people who work 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue are hon- 
est, conscientious, and, we believe, deeply 
affronted by the misbehavior of a few of their 
colleagues. 

The cruel impact of the misdoings of a 
few upon the many is illustrated by a cur- 
rent well-circulating joke. It tells of the 
man who doesn’t mind paying income taxes, 
but wonders to which jail he should mail 
his check. 

Bureau workers can be pardoned if they 
see little humor in that. It is an uncalled 
for crack, in Wyoming at least, when viewed 
against the record of the Wyoming district 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Here is one district of the corruption- 
hounded Federal agency which has not had 
to endure one whisper of suspicion. Here is 
a district which retains the confidence of 
the public in the traditional appeal of the 
tax man to the average citizen. We are 
proud that this is so, and it should be so 
stated on the public record. 

The Wyoming collector—Frank Clark—is 
probably the only one in the Nation who was 
a@ collector before he entered the bureau. 
Since 1930 Mr. Clark has been the unpaid 
president, and a director, of the Cheyenne 
Credit Bureau. 

He assumed direction of the Wyoming dis- 
trict of the bureau 10 years ago. By the 
end of the present fiscal year his staff will 
have collected approximately $350,000,000 in 
all phases of tax-collecting operations perti- 
nent to the Bureau. 

All prior collectors of the Wyoming dis- 
trict, in a period of 22 years, collected but 
$51,000,000. That indicates how the work 
of the Bureau has increased as the tax load, 
and business activity, have heightened. 

In the last year alone the district handled 
around 180,000 tax returns, including 122,000 
income-tax filings; 32,000 withholding-tax 
and social-security entries; 23,000 excise-tax 
returns, and 3,500 special stamps. 

Mr, Clark can point to the fact that his 
office still has to report its first shortage. 
He can boast that the district has not lost 
a single penny in the decade. Alli of this is 
attested by audits made at 6-month intervals 
by Bureau auditors. 

Few Cheyennites, of course, are as well 
known as Mr. Clark. He has long played a 
prominent and useful role in the community. 
From 1919 to 1942 he was one of the city’s 
principal auto dealers, and in that time he 
served as president of the Cheyenne Cham- 
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ber of Commerce and as commander of the 
American Legion. 

He 1s, of course, a Democrat, and his ap- 
pointment to the income-tax position fell 
into the category of political patronage. But 
this has in nowise disturbed or colored his 
approach to his responsibility—the collecting 
of Federal taxes and excises as spécified by 
law. And, in line with his example, honesty 
and morality permeates his organization, 


Farley on Manners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the November 5 issue of the 
Elmira Star-Gazette: 


FARLEY ON MANNERS 
(By Frank Tripp) 


Jim Farley made a speech at a college din- 
ner that should ring around the world. He 
approached his topic, Reaching the Hearts 
and Minds of Men, from three angles: good 
manners, good humor, and good memory. He 
placed good manners akin to morals, and 
spoke of their place in public life. 

Since these three virtues have been the 
foundation of Jim's career, by admission of 
even his political opponents, the thoughts 
he expressed have both sincerity behind them 
and experience to back them up; for Jim 
Farley knows politics and Government—in- 
side out. He said of good manners: 

“It is something more than knowing how 
to hold your spoon; much more than mere 
tact. It is to feel and show a genuine 
concern in others. It means caring for 
people, respecting them, treating them as 
equals, and sharing their fears and earthly 
concerns and their ideals.” 

Lest one discounts that definition as an 
umbrella for a politician, withhold Judgment 
until we see what he said as Jim Farley, 
American businessman: 

“It should always be remembered that men 
do not live by bread alone,” Jim continued. 
“We are hearing too much in politics about 
what this or that party or this or that policy 
has to give toward the material needs of 
citizens and voters. * * * Farmers, work- 
ers, and others are addressed as if they had 
no concern in the World other than better 
prices and higher wages. 

“I think the people who are doing that 
have lowered their sights too far. People are 
concerned with the finer objectives of human 
life; with spiritual values such as patriotism, 
love of home, and love of God. 

“I deplore the cynical attitude that pre- 
vails in high political spots in this country 
and in others,” Farley declared. “We are 
told that if the act of a public official is not 
illegal that it is necessarily proper and al- 
Ways excusable; that there is a fundamental 
difference between what is illegal and what 
is improper. 

“I do not see this difference, because what 
is illegal is merely one of the improper things 
that happens to have been the subject of 
legislative action. We have got to pass judg- 
ment against, and, so far as we can, elimi- 
nate the improper as well as the illegal in our 
public life. 


6+ 
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“Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty of 
moral leadership in the country. For if they 
do, or condone, or permit things that are 
improper they are destroying the very fabric 
of public morals and the poison moves down 
into all the ranges of our population.” Then 
Jim said: 

“When men in high places make hundreds 
of thousands of dollars through their im- 
proper acts it is hard to maintain purity 
and integrity in the sports of boys in college 
and on the sandlots of the Nation. 

“Behind all of our relations with our fel- 
low beings there must be a common faith— 
faith in the fundamental integrity of man, 
in his constant effort to realize his highest 
ideals and his essential nearness to God. 

“It is that faith that in the last analysis 
moves the hearts and minds of men. It is 
the faith that makes great people and a 
great nation.” 

How a plank like that would click in a 
party's platform—if put there with sincerity 
and followed through. It would change the 
moral code of a nation and be felt around 
the world. Other peoples would begin to 
trust us, once we trusted each other. 

A Jefferson Democrat spoke what's in the 
heart of every thoughtful American: That no 
office in the land should be high enough to 
hide or whitewash improper acts because 
they're not illegal. 

One of the country's foremost politicians 
put his finger on the vicious spark plug of 
our dangerously growing national immoral- 
ity; the business of condoning shady deeds 
for politics’ sake. 


Our youth is beginning to think that 
cute—and moral. 


Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- 63 
HON. M. G. BURNSIDE i 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter which I wrote to the farmers in 
my district recently: 


Dear FRIEND: How would you like to open 
your mail box tomorrow and find a check 
from the Government for $89.43? 

Better than half of your fellow farmers 
in the country got payments averaging that 
much from the Government in 1950 for 
practicing good farming methods—methods 
that increase their crop yields and benefit 
their soils. 

The awards are made each year under the 
agricultural conservation program. Farmers 
in 1950 got total payments amounting to 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

That’s a lot of money to be paid out, and 
I know that the folks who got the checks 
made good use of them. Farmers in some 
States got more than the national average. 
Others, West Virginia included, were below 
the average. 

West Virginia's average was $63.14. Taken 
all together, this meant that 33,189 farmers, 
operating some 41 percent of the farms, 
divided up a $2,095,707 melon. 

Some folks have likened the payments to 
machine shops for oiling their machines, or 
businessmen for carrying insurance on their 
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stocks. About half, according to the ACP 
report, are for liming and fertilizing. 

Fixing up your land, as you know, is a 
good way to increase its value. 

I'm sure that this has been a small factor 
in a report put out the other day by the 
Agriculture Department, which shows that 
farm land values increased 15 percent during 
1951. What does this mean in terms of our 
district? On a broader scale, it shows that 
the average value per acre increased from 
$36.67 in 1945 to $54.67 in 1950. That's a 
significant jump forward. 

Remember, if I can be of any service to 
you, just drop me a line and let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress. 


fon") 
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Statchood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY S 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress by the Vice President of the United 
States delivered at the Punchbowl! Ceme- 
tery, in Hawaii, on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. In this address the Vice Presi- 
dent, Hon. ALBEN W. BarkKLey, endorsed 
statehood for Hawaii. His language 
was so succinct and persuasive that I 
felt that special attention should be 
called to it. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


Vice PRESIDENT BARKLEY ENDORSES HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 


Secretary Chapman, Governor Long, mem- 
bers of the armed services, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, I am happy to be your guest on this 
tenth anniversary of an unhappy event that 
transpired in Pearl Harbor on the 7th of 
December 1941. 

Since my arrival in Hawaii I have been 
so deeply impressed by the gracious recep- 
tion accorded to Mrs. Barkley and me by all 
branches of the armed services and by the 
civilian authorities and population of these 
lovely islands, that I wonder why I have 
never visited them before. I have had many 
plans over the past 30 years to come here, 
but all of them were interfered with and 
fell through. 

I am here on this occasion as a part of a 
visit to the Far East, including Korea, Japan, 
and the Philippine Islands, and I am espe- 
cially honored by the invitation to partici- 
pate in these memorial exercises in honor of 
all those who gave their lives 10 years ago in 
behalf of the cause for which we are still 
struggling. 

THE TRAGEDY OF PEARL HARBOR 

The tragedy of Pearl Harbor played a pro- 
found role in the history of the Pacific and 
of the world. While we as a people had 
feared the consequences of the struggle 
brought on by Hitler by his aggressive course 


in Europe, we were still actually at peace. 
We had, before and following the outbreak 
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of World War II, gradually prepared our 
minds and our international posture for any 
events that might involve us. But neither 
in our minds nor in our posture were we pre- 
pared for the sudden attack upon our Navy 
anchored in Pearl Harbor. 

Following that attack there were no 
courses left open to the American people or 
their government, but to accept the chal- 
lenge and enter the war. 

I spoke of the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 
It was not only a tragedy to those who 
suffered in life and limb by the attack, 
more than 3,000 of whom lie buried in 
this cemetery, and more than eleven hundred 
of whom lie buried beneath the waters that 
hold the hulks of the battleships Arizona 
and Utah. It was a tragedy to the people 
of Japan. Happily, the people of Japan now 
recognize and admit the tragic mistake in- 
volved in making the attack and bringing 
the United States into the war. Other 
events ultimacely might have brought us 
into the war, but the attack upon Pearl 
Harbcr wa- the immediate occasion for cur 
entry into it, not only so far as the Pacific 
area was concerned, but so far as the whole 
world was concerned, wherever it became 
necessary for our men and women to fight 
for the democratic ideals upon which our 
Nation was founded. History plays strange 
tricks sometimes upon nations and upon 
peoples. In the war that followed Pearl 
Harbor, one of our allies with whom we 
fought and to whom we supplied enormous 
quantities of material in the fight against 
Hitlerism, following the end of hostilities 
turned up as the protagonist of everything 
rzainst which we fought in the war. Be- 
cause of this, the world today faces a totali- 
tarian autocracy as sinister as that which 
Hitler represented. Ten years after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, the nation which made 
that attack turns up to be our present ally 
in the defense of democratic institutions 
and in opposition to the brutal and sinister 
ideology which communism seeks to impose 
on the world. 

We are therefore glad to welcome the new 
Japan into the fraternity of free and inde- 
pendent nations, and we are glad to accept in 
good faith the new spirit which both she and 
we have exemplified in the Treaty of Peace 
and the Treaty of Security, signed in San 
Francisco and ratified recently by the Japa- 
nese Diet. This Treaty is not only one of 
peace and security—it is a treaty of friend- 
ship which marks an outstanding reversal in 
the history of treaties between contesting 
nations, because it is a treaty made without 
revenge or reprisal or discrimination, but 
made between two nations and two peoples 
which for nearly a century have enjoyed the 
most friendly relations. This treaty proves 
that century-old friendly relations, when 
temporarily interrupted by military conflict, 
may be resumed on the basis of equality and 
justice. It is my hope, and the hope of the 
American people, that this friendship thus 
resumed may continue through the years and 
the centuries without further interruption. 

We are proud of the part which the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands have played in the 
defense of democracy. We are proud of the 
part played by Americans on these islands 
and in America, without regard to their 
national origin or their parentage. Democ- 
racy is not racial. It is not circumscribed 
by ancestry or by political or religious differ- 
ences which may separate peoples into 
groups. Democracy transcends artificial 
boundaries because it partakes of the spirit 
of man. It involves the dignity of human 
life. It involves the freedom of religious and 
political institutions. It involves the right 
of every man and woman to own their home, 
to educate their children, and to follow their 
lawful ambitions. It involves freedom of 
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worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of assembly. It involves 
the right of individual initiative and free en- 
terprise, interfered with by government only 
to such extent as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the weak from the strong, the good from 
the evil, and to keep unchoked the channels 
of economic progress so that classes and 
groups may enjoy such economic freedom 
as human institutions may provide. 

In this struggle to attain and maintain 
these democratic institutions, the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands, without regard to race, 
religion, or ancestry, have made a vital and 
outstanding contribution. Of this contribu- 
tion we are proud. 


HAWAII ENTITLED TO STATEHOOD 


I join with Secretary Chapman in the 
praise which he has so fittingly given to 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands, and I 
join with him in endorsing statehood for 
Hawaii. There was at first some objection 
to statehood on the ground that Hawaii was 
not contiguous to the soil of the United 
States, and the same objection on the same 
ground was registered against the admis- 
sion of Alaska because it was not contiguous 
to the United States. But, my friends, de- 
1aocracy is not necessarily contiguous, de- 
mocracy is not necessarily physical, although 
it is a part of democracy to have physical 
freedom, but democracy is a deeper and more 
profound thing than the mere geographical 
location of any part of the human race. De- 
mocracy, freedom, partake of the spirit and 
of the scul itself. Therefore, the people of 
Hawaii by their progress, by their democratic 
institutions, by their loyalty to not only our 
Government and our people, but the insti- 
tutions and the principles upon which it is 
based, are entitled to full recognition in my 
judgment, and I hope that early in the next 
session of Congress, which begins on the 
8th of January, the Territory of Hawaii will 
become the state of Hawaii, and, for similar 
reasons, the Territory of Alaska may become 
the state of Alaska, so that the great people 
of both these Territories, who have been 
gathered from the four corners of the world 
in order to civilize and settle these Terri- 
tories, may feel they are a part of the Ameri- 
can Union on terms of equality and objec- 
tives. 

We are met today in honor of those Ameri- 
cans who 10 years ago this day paid the full 
and final price of liberty. They gave their 
lives. We do not meet today to gloat over 
a former enemy because of our victory. We 
meet here in this hallowed place rather to 
rededicate ourselves to the unfinished task 
in which they gave their lives. 

Twice in a generation the American people 
were drawn into world conflict. We are not 
a warlike people. We do not wish to hold 
other peoples in subjugation. At the end 
of both world wars we asked not a 
square foot of any other nation’s territory, 
nor any economic or other advantage to 
which they were entitled. We asked only 
for the privilege of working together with 
all peaceful and liberty loving peoples to 
preserve peace and promote democratic in- 
stitutions. Out of our resources we have 
contributed billions of dollars in all parts 
of the world to strengthen and fortify the 
economic and political institutions of free- 
dom. We are doing it today. We are ex- 
pending larger sums for the defense of our 
institutions and those of the free world 
than ever before in the absence of actual 
and declared war. These expenditures and 
these hardships require a large toll out of 
our resources and out of our conveniences. 
But, if, by strengthening the free world and 
enabling it to resist the cynical and sinister 
attacks made upon it all over the world by 
the brutal doctrines of communism, we shall 
be able to prevent a third world war, the 
present outlays, large as they are and must 


be, will be small compared to the expense in 
life and resources involved in another world 
war. 

It was for these purposes that we spon- 
sored the creation of the United Nations, 
built upon the ruins of the impotent League 
of Nations. It is because of this sponsor- 
ship and the realization that the United 
Nations must justify its existence as a world 
organization for peace and against aggres- 
sion that we are in Korea today. 

I visited Korea on my trip to the Far 
East. I wish every American and every 
citizen of the United Nations could have 
seen what I saw in Korea. I spent Thanks- 
giving there and ate my Thanksgiving din- 
ner with the Armed Forces. I spent my 
birthday there and ate my birthday dinner 
cn the ground with the men from the United 
States as they ate at noon on the snow-clad 
mountains c: that unhappy land. I received 
while there a message from President Tru- 
man congratulating me upon the occasion 
of my birthday. In reply, I cabled him that 
my contact with the fighting men of the 
United States and of the United Nations 
made it the most outstanding birthday I 
had ever celebrated. I was proud to find 
not only our armed services of all branches, 
but those of all the United Nations, fired 
with a spirit which puts to shame the timid- 
ity sometimes exhibited in other relation- 
ships of life. We hope that out of the pres- 
ent negotiations there may not only come 
an honorable and equitable armistice, but 
out of the whole unhappy episode involving 
Korea, there may come a lifting of the ten- 
sions that disturb the world, and ultimate 
peace among all nations. We trust that ag- 
gressors everywhere will take notice that the 
free nations, acting under the banner of the 
United Nations, do not propose to see the 
ideals for which man has struggled through 
the centuries destroyed by a godless, ruth- 
less and brutal attack upon them for the 
sake of power, or for the sake of domination 
of the minds and souls of the human race. 

If these things can be accomplished 
through our present sacvifices and through 
the sacrifices made in World War II, and the 
sacrifices of those who gave their lives in 
Pearl Harbor 10 years ago this day, rnaankind 
may look through its tears and rejoice that 
God still rules in the Heavens and that free- 
dom and democracy are still on the march. 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD b 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
speech delivered by the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. McCLe.ian] at the open- 
ing session of the Fifty-sixth Congress of 
American Industry, held in New York on 
December 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Honored and highly pleased am I to be your 
guest and to have this esteemed privilege of 
addressing the Fifty-sixth Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry. 

Tam fully cognizant of the exalted position 
of influence and power of your membership, 
both individually and collectively, in the 


social, economic, and political affairs of our 
country and one of the entire world. But I 
reject as invalid and untrue the frequent and 
recurring demagogic accusations that the 
NAM and similar organizations are wholly 
selfish and serve only the economic royalist’s 
version and ideals of our society and govern- 
ment. If that were true, I would not be here 
today. I would have declined your invita- 
tion. 

I believe that you, like the rest of us, are 
the product and beneficiaries of the greatest 
and finest system of human society and gov- 
ernment ever established by the ingenuity of 
man. You have in the past made, and you 
will continue to make in the future, very 
substantial and patriotic contributions to the 
growth and progress of our country and to 
the prosperity and happiness of the American 
people. 

With all deference, however, I shall not 
speak to you as a special group or class sepa- 
rate and apart from other segments of our 
people. I shall talk to you simply as fellow 
Americans. 

The perils of our time gravely threaten the 
destruction of human freedom. The danger 
is neither mythical nor imaginary. It is im- 
pending and real. Uncertainty, anxiety, and 
fear permeate the whole global atmosphere 
and grip the heart and soul of mankind. In 
this course of events the time is definitely 
here when we must recognize and acknowl- 
edge that all of us—the common men, the 
laborer, the farmer, the captains of finance, 
business, and industry are sailing aboard the 
same ship of state with the distant port of 
survival, peace, and security as our common 
hope and destiny. Without discounting or 
minimizing but rather with a full compre- 
hension of the portent and magnitude of the 
dangers that beset us, we can, if we will, fight 
through to victory and a happy landing. 

This challenge to our survival and destiny 
demands of us profound faith in, and strict 
adherence to, the basic principles of liberty 
and government that were enunciated and 
ordained by our founding fathers. It re- 
quires qualities of citizenship, courage, and 
statesmanship of the highest order. It may 
well yet exact of us, as the price of survival 
and security, sufferings and sacrifices com- 
parable to those endured by the patriots of 
the Revolution in gaining our independence. 

The exigencies of the world crisis impel 
the marshalling and mobilization of all our 
material, moral, and spiritual resources, to 
the end that we may develop the needed 
military might and power to repel the as- 
saults of aggression from without and to 
withstand the insidious and destructive 
forces of paternalistic socialism, corruption, 
and public immorality from within. 

Vast armaments and preparation for war, 
while indispensable in this period of crisis, 
are not the only essentials of national de- 
fense and to the preservation of our free- 
doms and way of life. There are other vital 
elements of strength that are equally es- 
sential and indispensable to our security. 
Governments have decayed and fallen from 
causes Other than military defeats. The de- 
cline in public morality, the weakening °f 
official integrity and radical departures from 
basic concepts of freedom have all been de- 
structive of human liberties and have caused 
the fall of mighty empires. 

The current scandals involving graft, cor- 
ruption, job selling, influence peddling, and 
gross improprieties in government that are 
being daily revealed are most shocking and 
revolting. They have aroused the righteous 
indignation of all decent citizens, and it ap- 
pears that the end of these frightening reve- 
lations is not yet in sight. 

Public conscience demands the immediate 
removal of these malignant growths from 
the body politic. The health and vitality 
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of our Government must be restored and 
freed from these evils, even though radical 
surgery is required in the process. 

We know that in “the course of human 
events,” history often repeats itself and 
teaches anew its tragic lessons. Listen to 
these resounding words from the pen of a 
great writer: 


“It was the best of times, it was the worst 

of times, 

It was the age of wisdom, it was the age of 
foolishness, 

It was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch 
of incredulity, 

It was the season of light, it was the season 
of darkness, 

It was the spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair.” 


Thus did Charles Dickens begin his im- 
mortal book The Tale of Two Cities. The 
period to which he referred was, of course, 
the French Revolution. 

I think we may profitably ponder the sig- 
nificance of those words today. We may find 
that they are remarkably epplicable to con- 
ditions that now obtain in our contemporary 
world. No one can deny that it is the best 
of times. Business is flourishing; incomes 
and standards of living have reached unprec- 
edented heights. We in this country are 
enjoying great prosperity, but may not these 
conditions also portend the worst of times? 

We are again at war and faced with the 
real danger of a third world war in which the 
atomic destruction would be indescribable. 
We are terrifically burdened with an astro- 
nomical public debt and with almost con- 
fiscatory taxes. Inflation is threatening to 
undermine the strength of our national 
economy. We are beset upon all sides with 
socialistic schemes clothed as welfare meas- 
ures which, if enacted into law, would further 
increase the cost and power of our growing 
centralized Government. We are being com- 
pelled to pour out our substance in men and 
materials in an effort to build up the strength 
of other freedom-loving nations of the world 
to withstand Soviet aggression and treachery. 

With these burdens upon our people they 
certainly have every right to expect and to 
demand rigid integrity in government, moral 
stamina, and faithfulness to duty on the part 
of every public servant. If these question- 
able and criminal practices now being ex- 
posed are permitted to long continue in gov- 
ernment, then we can truly say that .e are 
living in an age of foolishness, in an epoch 
of incredulity, and are about to enter the 
winter of despair. 

Immediate relief fiom the anguish and in- 
jury of these intolerable conditions is im- 
perative. Some small progress in that direc- 
tion has already been made. There is yet a 
long distance to go if we are to do a thorough 
job of house cleaning. The removal from 
office of any and all of those who are found 
to be incompetent or unfaithful should be 
continued until order and confidence are 
completely restored. 

Therefore, I do not share the views ex- 
pressed privately by some that current in- 
vestigations should be brought to an end. 
Instead, they should be continued and prose- 
cuted fairly but with full vigor and thor- 
oughness. Investigations, as such, have not 
shattered the confidence of the American 
people in our Government and political sys- 
tem, but rather it is the impact of their dis- 
closure and exposure of the evils to which I 
have referred that have shocked the sense 
of decency and honor of the American people. 

Investigations, their revelations, and the 
prompt removal of present office holders 
found to be unethical and unfaithful in the 
performance of their duties will not alone 
provide a full solution of this pressing prob- 
lem. They can and will supply temporary 
relief and improvement. We must do more 
than merely treat the effect of corruption and 


unfaithfulness in government. We must 
take preventive measures to remove the 
cause. 

Many times, unethical conduct and cor- 
ruption are, of course, the result of weakness 
and plain dishonesty on the part of individ- 
uals. Isolated instances of such cases may 
be expected to recur; but wholesale corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, I believe, are the re- 
sult of conditions and circumstances that 
create an environment of general laxity in 
public morals and of disregard for the 
fundamental and basic principles upon 
which our Government was founded and 
exists. 

Some, but not all of those conditions and 
circumstances are: 

1. An obvious deterioration of the highest 
standards and ideals of statesmanship in our 
two major political parties. 

Recent platforms of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties have, in my judg- 
ment, failed to clearly enunciate principles 
upon which the parties are presumed to dif- 
fer or to clarify and emphasize the impor- 
tant issues to be resolved by the people in 
the election. They seem to have been de- 
signed and constructed to conceal and con- 
fuse rather than to reveal and enlighten. 
Obviously, they were written for the primary 
purpose of getting votes rather than to make 
a clear, statesmanlike declaration of prin- 
ciple and policy. 

2. A sharp decline in ethics due to a lust 
for power that induces both men and par- 
ties to sacrifice principles of morality for 
the attainment of political victory. 

When lust for power is permitted to be- 
come the dominating influence in the life 
of an individual or in a political party, the 
temptation easily becomes irresistible to 
abandon all ethical standards, sacrifice any 
principle and to engage in reprehensible 
practices to gain their objective. Victory, 
honorable if convenient, but victory at any 
price, if necessary, would seem to prevail. 
I need not cite special instances or Cases; 
they are known to all of you. 

3. The prevailing practice of rewarding 
services to the party or to an official by the 
appointment of those persons to positions 
of public trust in which they are neither 
fit nor qualified to serve. 

“To the victor belong the spoils” is a dan- 
gerous doctrine in practice if it is not ob- 
served and qualified bv proper restraints. 
A better philosophy to emphasize, it seems 
to me, would bk? “Upon the victor is imposed 
the responsibility of faithfulness to duty.” 

4. A tendency on the part of the executive 
branch to initiate policies and legislation 
and on the part of the Congress to vote for 
measures and appropriations that are prin- 
cipally intended to benefit, and to influence 
politically, certain minority groups and 
classes of our people rather than to serve 
the national interest. 

When political considerations are given 
precedence over and permitted to outweigh 
the national interest in the initiation of pol- 
icies, in the enactment of legislation and in 
the making of appropriations and expendi- 
tures of public funds, other questionable 
practices are definitely invited and will in- 
evitably follow. 

5. The bigness of government itself, the 
centralization of power in Washington, the 
waste and extravagance invariably associ- 
ated with nonessential expenditures and un- 
sound fiscal policies. 

Our Federal Government has become so 
big, its functions so expanded and its obliga- 
tions so enlarged that it is almost unman- 
ageable by democratic processes. It has be- 
come next to impossible to prevent waste, 
extravagance, and needless expenditures, all 
of which are identified, either directly or in- 
directly, with a form, if not the substance. 
of corruption itself. 
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6. The condoning or tolerating, after ex- 
posure, of gross improprieties on the part of 
subordinates by their superiors. 

The retaining by any superior in govern- 
ment. of a subordinate official known to be 
guilty of gross improprieties or other of- 
fenses that transgress proper ethics and prin- 
ciples in government sets an example that 
invites laxity and unfaithfulness. Favorit- 
ism that indicates or establishes a lowered 
standard of ethics or public morality in the 
highest offices and agencies of government 
will contaminate other officials, agencies, and 
services. 

These conditions and circumstances which 
I have enumerated are contributing factors 
to scandals in government. Therefore it is 
clearly seen that the remdy is not simple or 
easy to prescribe. The enactment of new 
laws in certain areas will help; the creating 
of a commission on ethics in government, as 
proposed by some, may prove beneficial. 
However, in my judgment, in the final anal- 
ysis the people must help solve this problem 
at the ballot box. The strength of character 
and integrity in government will never rise 
higher than that possessed by those whom 
the people elect as their public servants. 

Ours is a government of, by, and for the 
people. They can make their sovereign will 
prevail in its affairs. By voting patriotically 
and intelligently and emphasizing that they 
will not tolerate in government either par- 
ties or men who do not subscribe to and ob- 
serve the highest standards of ethics and 
who are not devoted to the basic principles 
of our liberties, they can bring about re- 
forms in the conduct of public affairs that 
will insure honest and efficient government. 
It is a job for all of us to do. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF a 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on January 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am highly honored by your invitation 
to speak before this important Pennsyl- 
vania organization. 

It is always a pleasure to come before a 
meeting of American businessmen and to 
discuss with them the welfare of our Na- 
tion and its people. 

You are engaged in an ancient and hon- 
orable industry which is fundamental to the 
health and well-being of mankind. 

Your business must surround itself with 
safeguards for uninterrupted production to 
meet the everyday needs of the people. 

Scientific research has had an important 
part in making a better product available 
within the reach of every household. The 
advances that have been made in modern 
baking machinery are truly marvelous and 
a credit to American inventive genius. 

These splendid achievements have re- 
sulted from the individual efforts of men 
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who were free to work out their problems 
in their own way. 

They did not ask any help from the Gov- 
ernment. They did not look to Washing- 
ton for loans or subsidies or a guaranty of 
security. 

But at the same time they had advantages 
that have faded away in these troubled 
times. They were not subject to interference 
or control by the Government. 

They were not required to run their busi- 
ness under burdensome bureaucratic rules 
and regulations or to keep complicated rec- 
ords that serve no useful purpose. 

The men who built the baking industry, 
like the builders of every other industry in 
America, were men of energy and initiative. 
They were hard working and thrifty. They 
invested their savings in new and expanded 
business enterprise. 

They found ways to make improvements 
that brought greater efficiency and economy. 
And they were free to enjoy the rewards 
gained by their labors and their service to 
their fellow men. 

Today the picture has changed. You meet 
in this annual convention with problems 
before you that involve not only the profitable 
operation of your business and your survival 
as businessmen, but more important, the 
preservation of individual freedom in the 
United States. 

These are indeed times of confusion and 
perplexity. Every patriotic American is 
worried about the future of our country. 

There is no better way of judging what 
the people are thinking about than by the 
mail that comes into the office of a United 
States Senator every day. I have been del- 
uged with communications not only from my 
own constituents in Pennsylvania but from 
people in all walks of life all over the United 
States. 

Let me tell you what I find in these letters: 

The people who have been writing me are 
worried about excessive spending at all levels 
of government, high taxes, and the incom- 
prehensible national debt. 

They are worried about run-away prices, 
depreciation in the value of the dollar, and 
ever-present menace of more inflation. 

They are worried about unbalanced budg- 
ets, deficit financing, and unsound fiscal poli- 
cies which mean more debt, more taxes, and 
more and more inflation. 

They are gravely concerned about the ac- 
tivities of Communists in and out of Gov- 
ernment and the spread of Communist doc- 
trine in some of our schools and colleges. 

They are grieved over the tragic situation 
in Korea resulting from a weak and vacillat- 
ing foreign policy which had its beginnings 
in the shameful appeasement of Tommunist 
Russia at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

They are alarmed at the extent to which 
corruption, bribery and tax scandals have 
been exposed in high places in the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

Yes; the people are worried, deeply wor- 
ried, because in a free Republic, such as 
ours, the people are the Government and 
Government is everybody's business. 

In order to measure up to the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship we must first under- 
stand the course by which America reached 
its place of leadership among the nations 
of the earth. 

It is appropriate, in meetings such as this, 
to consider the elements that have built the 
strong structure of American greatness. 

What gave America outstanding leader- 
ship in industrial production? 

What gave its workers the highest living 
standard in world history? 

Why were the American people able to at- 
tain higher spiritual and cultural levels than 
any other people on earth? 


Why have we accomplished so much in less 
than 200 years that many other nations look 
to the United States for assistance and sup- 
port? 

Is it because we had richer natural re- 
sources than other countries? 

No; that is not the reason. Many other 
lands have greater natural resources than 
ours. 

There is only one answer. 

The unparalleled greatness of America was 
achieved because we possessed the richest 
resource bestowed by Almighty God upon 
mankind—freedom of the individual. 

The American concept of government— 
with freedom of the individual as its key- 
stone—made every American the master of 
his own destiny. 

It offered equal opportunity for individual 
enterprise without government directives or 
regulations designed for political purposes. 

But we must take warning from the trend 
of recent years. The fundamental spirit of 
Americanism—the driving force that in- 
spired every American generation in the 
past—is being destroyed. 

We must take warning that personal lib- 
erty disappears as the government strength- 
ens its ._power to control the lives of the 
people. 

We are a rich and powerful Nation. But 
we must remember that there is a limit to 
our resources. There is a limit to the burden 
that can be supported by our people with- 
out endangering our economic structure. 

There is a limit to the spending we can 
undertake without facing the danger of na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

We have just about reached that limit 
now. 

Nevertheless, the administration in power 
at Washington is demanding higher taxes 
and bigger spending although we are faced 
in the current fiscal year with a deficit which 
may run as high as $15,000,000,000. 

Those of us in Congress who are fighting 
for economy succeeded in cutting President 
Truman's demand for $10,000,000,000 in new 
taxes last year to a little more than 65,- 
500,000,000. That brought the total of new 
taxes imposed upon the American people in 
a year and a half up to $17,000,000,000. 

Taxes at the three levels of government, 
Federal, State, and local, now take away al- 
most one-third of the earnings of the people. 

That is the danger point beyond which we 
must not go. : 

As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which is charged with legislative re- 
sponsibility in the matter of taxes, I can 
make this pledge: 

I will fight against and vote against any 
attempt to raise tax rates beyond their pres- 
ent level under any circumstances short of 
all-out war. 

Let us look at the record of Federal Gov- 
ernment taxing and spending. 

Harry S. Truman will have served 744 years 
as President of the United States by June 
1952. In that period, his administration has 
collected double the amount of taxes taken 
by the Roosevelt administration in 12 years. 
Truman taxation has accounted for triple 
the amount collected in 144 years by ail 
Presidents prior to Franklin Roosevelt. 

Harry S. Truman has taxed the American 
people, in 7% years, a total of $310,000,000,- 
000. This is $25,000,000,000 more than the 
amount collected in all 156 years of United 
States history prior to Truman—and in- 
cludes the New Deal-World War II spend- 
ing. 

Looking at it from the spending angle we 
find that the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the 144 years from Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was $112,000,000,000. 
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In the 12 years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration the Federal Government spent 
$356,000,000,000. The Truman administra- 
tion, in 7 years, will spend $352,000,000,000, 
and by the end of its present term will 
have passed the Roosevelt record. 

Twenty years ago the national debt was 
$21,000,000,000. It will be $263,000,000,000 
by next June. 

At the beginning of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration the Federal Government had less 
than 600,000 civilian employees on the pay- 
roll. Today the number of persons working 
for Uncle Sam is about 2,500,000. 

When President Harding took office the 
operation of the White House cost $330,000 
a year. It now costs over two and one-half 
million dollars a year. President Harding 
had 31 employees in the White House against 
293 today. 

Today, because of armed aggression by 
Communist Russia, we are engaged in the 
mightiest and costliest defense effort in all 
peacetime history. 

We are pouring hundreds of billions of 
dollars into building the strength of our 
military machine. 

We are spending more billions of dollars 
to build the economic and military strength 
of the North Atlantic nations for a united 
defense of freedom and civilization. 

But one conclusion must be obvious to 
every right-thinking American. 

If we are to strive for the solvency and 
the financial stability of our Nation we 
must recognize economy in Government as 
our patriotic duty. 

Otherwise we may learn the tragic lesson 
that a bankrupt nation cannot defend its 
own freedom—much less protect other na- 
tions against Communist enslavement. 

Every proposed Government expenditure 
should be closely scrutinized, including the 
manner in which funds appropriated for 
defense are used. 

I contend that no American should be 
considered unpatriotic if he questions the 
expense of defense. 

In the same manner, we have a right and 
an obligation to question the cost of for- 
eign aid. In our desire to help we must be 
governed by the bounds of what we can af- 
ford without disrupting our own economy. 

I bring these matters to your attention 
because you are businessmen who believe in 
sound, sensible, economical management. 

In your own business you are watchful to 
prevent waste in any form and to guard 
against needless or extravagant expenditures. 

The thought I want to leave with you is 
this: 

We will not return to sound, sensible, 
honest government until men like you go 
out and fight for it. 

You have a choice to make. 

You can sit back and merely complain 
about high taxes, excessive spending, so- 
cialistic schemes, advancing communism and 
increasing corruption or you can swing 
into action. 

If you want to win this fight you must 
come out slugging. 

You will have to battle every step of the 
way. 

It will not be easy—but if we go into the 
fight with the spirit of patriotism and sacri- 
fice, as a great crusade to save America, we 
can gain a glorious victory. 

We can preserve for future generations 
America’s richest resource—freedom of the 
individual. 

If our form of government is to survive, 
Wwe must all have a part in it, because the 
United States was established on faith in 
God and the ideals of a republic. 

And I repeat, the government of a repub- 
lic is everybody's business. 
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Address by Hon. Edward J. Thye, of Min- 
nesota, Before the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on January 7, 1952, be- 
fore the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference here in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When my good friend, Dr. Edgar Carlson, 
president of Gustavus Adolphus College, at 
St. Peter, Minn., telephoned me a month 
ago and invited me to attend this fine din- 
ner meeting and to address this distin- 
guished assembly, I was complimented and 
pleased. 

The intervening weeks, however, brought 
me a degree of mental discomfort as I pon- 
dered the theme suggested for my talk by 
Dr. Carlson. 

“It would seem to be desirable if you spoke 
on some of the national issues in relation 
to the task of Christian higher education,” 
Dr. Carlson advised me. 

“Perhaps some such subject as Christian 
Education and Government Service or Cur- 
rent National Issues and Their Challenge to 
Christian Education would be appropriate,” 
he said. 

Giving thought to the character and con- 
stitution of this conference, I became con- 
vinced that I would be less qualified than 
any of my listeners to attempt a learned 
dissertation on either of these specific top- 
ics or, in fact, on any of the aspects of Chris- 
tian higher education. 

Also, frankly, I found myself with the 
feeling that any serious discussion of the 
relationship of Christian higher education 
to Government service must wait upon a 
reawakening of the Government—yes; and 
of the people—to the importance of the sim- 
ple, basic principles of Christian honesty 
and morality which underlie this Nation's 
rise to greatness. 

The almost daily disclosures of sickening 
moral bankruptcy among those to whom we 
have entrusted the businecs of government 
are making it shockingly plain that our 
Nation is treading the path toward a po« 
litical Gethsemane. 

There is desperate need for a revival of 
the Christian integrity interwoven through 
the years in the fibers of this country’s great- 
ness. 

Let us ask ourselves tonight: What has 
made America a great nation? We need to 
answer that question, for unless we have an 
understanding of the things which have 
made America great we cannot really appre- 
ciate our country or contribute our part to 
preserving the things which are good and 
eliminating the things which are bad. 

First, America has become great because 
of its people. Our country represents the 
flowering of Christian civilization, for to its 
shores have come the sons and daughters of 
many lands, courageous in the trust of God, 
to build a new nation “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Since the begin- 
ning of American history the banners of 
Christianity and education have been in the 
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vanguard of the Nation's progress. The early 
colonists, and the pioneers who pushed the 
frontiers of civilization westward across the 
continent, built churches and schools almost 
as quickly as they built their homes. Their 
faith in God, their ideals of Christianity, 
and their toil transformed the wilderness 
into a great productive nation stretching 
from sea to sea. 

America has become yreat because of its 
remarkable natural resources—the fertile 
land, magnificent forests, rich mines, and the 
marvelous lakes, streams, and harbors. The 
generations which followed the pioneers and 
early settlers drew tpon these God-given 
natural resources to build an industrial em- 
pire without equal in all history. 

America has become great because the 
spirit and drive of the pioneer has stayed 
alive within us, directing our efforts toward 
ever greater achievement in the fields of so- 
cial progress, of economic development, of 
the creation of a better way of life. 

America has become great because it has 
been built on a bedrock of competitive en- 
terprise and hard work. We see the evidence 
of this in every phase of our endeavor. It is 
written on every page of our history. We see 
it in industrial processes which have multi- 
plied our output a thousandfold, making the 
luxuries of life commonplace and within the 
means of all. We see it in agriculture, en- 
abling one-sixth of our population to pro- 
vide foods and fibers for the whole Nation, 
with a surplus left over to help feed and 
clothe many of the world’s less fortunate. 
We see it in the great free press, which has 
made the American people the best-informed 
people in the world. 

Yes; these are four of the conditions to 
America’s greatness: its sturdy people, its 
tremendous natural resources, the undying 
spirit of progress, and the opportunity for 
a free play of initiative and competitive 
enterprise. There are many more factors, 
of course, but these are essential ones, and 
they underscore the basic fact that American 
democracy has its principal ideological roots 
in Christianity. If we are to preserve the 
American way of life, we must protect and 
cultivate the basic principles of Christianity, 
guarding them aguinst destructive forces 
within as well as from without the borders 
of our country. 

Reduced to simple terms, there are two 
major dangers confronting the United States. 
One is from an enemy without, representing 
forces of an ideology in sharp contrast to our 
ideals of human freedom, initiative, and 
creative enterprise. The second is from 
within, not merely a possible subversive 
enemy or fifth column, but from the break- 
down of the strong factors that have made 
America great. 

It is always just a little easier to recognize 
the foreign enemy. In this case it is com- 
munism and the relentless aggression of 
Soviet Russia, threatening world peace and 
seeking to control the thinking, the energies, 
and the very lives of all under a rigid and 
ruthless dictatorship. 

Communism is the exact opposite of 
Americanism. Communism is the anti- 
Christ. Communism and Americanism can- 
not exist side by side in this country. It 
remains to be seen whether they can exist 
together in the same world. 

Because of this threat to world peace our 
country is engaged in a vast mobilization 
for defense. We have no alternative. So- 
viet Russia’s masters in the Kremlin know 
no language except the language of force. 
The free Western World looks to the United 
States for leadership and strength to meet 
the challenge of this powerful and most 
ruthless force bent upon world revolution. 
That is the primary danger that confronts 
us as a nation today. If we, the United 
States and other freedom-loving nations of 
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the world, stand firm-and strong and united, 
that power is not likely to strike. The 
chances of preventing another world war are 
far betver if the United States and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are strong militarily 
and economically. 

The immediate as well as the long-range 
major objective of all Americans must be to 
triumph over the menace of communism 
without the terrible tragedy of global war. 

The possibilities of another war are too 
horrible to even contemplate, yet I think we 
should remind ourselves of what it would 
mean to us as well as to all peoples of the 
world. Use of atomic weapons, in a third 
world war, would mean destruction so ter- 
rible as to stagger the imagination, so costly 
as to destroy all that we hold dear, even to 
our freedom and our opportunity. Even vic- 
tory, in such a war, would be empty of 
achievement, for the cost of restoring a de- 
cent, peacetime economy to the world might 
well be prohibitive. 

We need only to look at the half-dozen 
years which have elapsed since the end of 
World War II, to count the billions of dol- 
lars spent in economic aid to war-torn Eu- 
ropean countries, to compute the load of tax- 
ation and debt we are carrying as a result, 
to learn what the future would hold for us 
if world war III comes. What would be the 
cost of restoring reasonable economic secu- 
rity to the 200,000,000 people now crushed 
by communism within the borders of Soviet 
Russia? To China’s 470,000,000? Could our 
own economy withstand such an overwhelm- 
ing burden on top of the load we now are 
carrying and the additional load we will have 
to shoulder in the event of world war III? 
There seems little question but that the 
taxes necessary to meet a program of world 
rehabilitation, after world war III, would 
crush and destroy the very institutions 
which have made our democracy possible. 

War offers no solution to the challenge of 
communism. If our civilization is to be 
saved, we must find a way to permanent 
world peace without the catastrophe of an 
all-out shooting war. 

A great many specific suggestions toward 
achieving this objective have been and can 
be made. There is no simple solution. We 
must prepare for the defense of the free 
world and do it so speedily and adequately 
that no aggressor will dare pay the price of 
aggression. But we must do more than rely 
on mere physical and military force as a de- 
terrent to war. We must aggressively seek 
peace. We must win the minds and hearts 
of peoples of Europe and Asia and Africa 
and the Middle East to our cause of peace 
with freedom. In short, we must accept the 
full responsibility as the leading nation of 
the free world to sell and merchandise and 
promote the good will of this country and its 
peaceful and free aims toward all peoples. 

You may ask what part can our Christian 
educational institutions play in this pro- 
gram? A very vital and major role, indeed, 
I believe. We can only promote the good- 
will of America in foreign lands through able, 
farsighted, earnest, and well-trained diplo- 
mats, ambassadors, and subordinate officials 
of our foreign service. 

During the first 150 years of our Nation's 
history this need was less important because 
of our relatively isolated position, both po- 
litically and economically. Today, however, 
we are on the front line of world leadership— 
and we are woefully and sadly unprepared. 

In the whole of the United States there are 
relatively few institutions of higher learning 
offering advanced training leading to a career 
in foreign and diplomatic service. Most of 
those offering such advanced training are 
secular and State-supported institutions. I 

urge and I plead with you the importance of 
colleges and universities with a religious and 
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moral emphasis entering upon the field of 
academic training for careers in foreign 
service. 

I hope you will accept seriously this 
challenge, and that you will review your 
courses of study and enter upon this vital 
academic field for the future of peace and 
freedom; and I hope, too, that you will stim- 
ulate and encourage young men and women 
of character and integrity to take this train- 
ing and equip themselves for foreign and 
diplomatic service. 

Meanwhile, as we dedicate ourselves to the 
supreme and immediate task of mobilizing 
our defense, it is important that we reexam- 
ine the conditions which have made America 
great and that we reaffirm our loyalty to 
them. Our obligations in this respect fall 
not only in the category of ideals, important 
as they are in sustaining the deep inner faith 
of a nation. There are also practical condi- 
tions that must be considered. 

History, and the present plight of some 
foreign countries, reveals that one of the 
greatest dangers to initiative and freedom is 
too great a reliance on government for assist- 
ance, direction, and control. Self-reliance 
is one of the finest of American traits. Were 
we to go to Washington for some benefit or 
service which we ought to be doing ourselves, 
we would be retreating from the objective of 
initiative and self-reliance. Our Government 
would become continuously more inclusive, 
more powerful, more far-flung and more 
costly. Carried to its ultimate end, such 
concentration of power and responsibility 
and of vast expenditure in the Federal Gov- 
ernment here in Washington would lead to 
the sacrifice of freedom. 

Closely related to such increased depend- 
ence on Government is the danger of bur- 
densome taxes. There is no factor in a 
nation’s life that will more quickly destroy 
enterprise than excessive taxation. It will 
stifle the energies, the creative spirit and 
the will to achieve, upon which our whole 
productive capacity is based. Thrift, econ- 
omy, and efficiency are fundamental virtues 
which we like to see in the individual Amer- 
ican. They are virtues that must be restored 
in Government. 

Although the menace of concentration of 
power and responsibility in Government, 
and the danger of excessive taxation, both 
affect individual self-reliance and initiative, 
they are fundamentally dangers to economic 
strength and well-being. There is a third 
danger at this time which, in some respects, 
is even more fundamental than either of the 
others. That is the danger that threatens 
through the lessening of moral standards 
and integrity. We cannot sustain the Amer- 
ican way of life without the character and 
faith which are part and parcel of our Chris- 
tian heritage and training. If they are miss- 
ing, our strength as a nation will vanish, 
Our economic well-being will be worthless. 

The presence of this danger is very real. 

In our National Government, recent inves- 
tigations by committees of Congress have re- 
vealed disgraceful conditions ranging from 
bribery to perjury; from peddling of influ- 
ence in high places to willful neglect of pub- 
lic trust. The extent of this shameful cor- 
ruption in Government is indicated in re- 
cently compiled reports listing 1 murder, 2 
suicides, 18 convictions, 27 indictments, 140 
dismissals and 11 resignations under fire. 
Yet, despite this appalling evidence of a 
breakdown of integrity within our Govern- 
ment, we must in honesty recognize that the 
whole fault does not lie with those who hold 
public office. 

For each bribe-taker within Government, 
there is a briber outside of Government. 
That fact is elementary, and as we recog- 
nize it we come face to face with the shock- 
ing realization that we are confronted by a 
serious national problem of moral deteriora- 
tion. World history has shown clearly that 


the majority of great civilizations of the past 
have been destroyed by domestic corruption 
rather than by aggression from the outside. 

The need for restoration of Christian prin- 
ciples in Government is more compelling 
today than ever before in America’s history. 
Government will serve man and protect 
man's freedom only as long as such prin- 
ciples are inherent in it. The fact that 
moral standards in Government are lost 
when religious convictions and principles 
diminish places a responsibility upon each 
one of us as an American citizen. 

The complex problems which we face, both 
internationally and internally, cannot be 
solved on a lasting basis by men and women 
of little faith or without deep religious con- 
victions in their hearts. 

Looking back over the conditions which 
have made this Nation strong and great 
through the years, I find that I have great 
faith in the American people. Through their 
reliance on the principles of Christianity, I 
believe our country will emerge from this 
period of struggle and sacrifice, of dis- 
appointment and discouragement, stronger 
and greater than ever before. 





Reorganization of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 
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HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the whole Federal tax collect- 
ing machinery needs major surgery, not 
an aspirin. 

The Presicent’s proposal for the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which is now before the Con- 
gress falls far short in providing a plan 
that will eliminate political favoritism, 
improprieties, laxness or corruption in 
our tax collecting system. In fact, the 
approval of the President’s proposal will 
make the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
more political and less independent, yet 
farther removed from the people. 

We need an independent tax collect- 
ing agency free from the political bosses 
of any administration regardless of 
party. The proposal that I have intro- 
duced does that very thing. It removes 


Internal Revenue Commission made up 
of three commissioners. The Commis- 
sion shall elect a chairman from among 
its mem>ders. The commissioners will 
receive the same compensation as is 
paid Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. They will serve for a 
9-year term. 

So long as the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is a part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the final decisions and tax-collect- 
ing policies will be made in a political 
atmosphere regardless of which party is 
in power. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet and as such, along with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Postmaster General, 
the Attorney General, and the national 
party chairman, want their chief to be 


reelected. They are interested in the 
political fortunes of the administration 
which they constitute. Financial con- 
tributors to the party, party leaders, city 
bosses, pressure groups, and vested in- 
terests can and will apply pressure with 
respect to our tax-collecting policies. In 
such a set-up political favoritism and the 
peddling of influence will always be prob- 
lems. 

The present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Dunlap, appears to be a 
man of integrity and many fine qual- 
ities but he can be removed tomorrow 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or by 
the President. The Commissioner is not 
in a position to assert his independence. 
He is not even allowed his own legal 
adviser. The chief counsel for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is a Treasury 
official who is in a position to exercise 
authority over the Commissioner. The 
approval of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan will render the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Commissioner 
still more impotent. 

In my years of service as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and now as a member of the King sub- 
committee which is investigating the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, I have al- 
ways contended that the vast majority 
of the officials and employees of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue throughout the 
country are honest. The charges of cor- 
ruption can be substantiated against 
only a minority. There is a wider area 
of conduct that cannot be tolerated in 
the category of laxness, improprieties, 
and political favoritism. The top eche- 
lon in the Treasury and in the Bureau 
have proven their inability to cope with 
the situation in this area. They made 
no thorough attempts to deal with these 
problems until the current congressional 
investigations were under way. Cer- 
tainly the leaders in the Truman admin- 
istration and in the Treasury Depart- 
ment are not qualified to prescribe and 
carry out a housecleaning or a reorgan- 
ization plan, yet these men are the archi- 
tects of the President's proposal. 

Much stress has been placed on the 
fact that the Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue would be placed under civil service 
in the President’s reorganization plan. 
This item may have merit. It does not, 
however, solve the problem, it is not a 
basic reform and it certainly is not a 
cure-all for the situation that has been 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. 

I have, therefore, introduced a bill to 
set up an independent agency to be 
known as the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sion. The Commissioners will serve for 
a term longer than any President can 
serve. They will be entirely free from 
political control. The United States 
faces a situation where at the best bil- 
lions and billions of dollars will have to 
be collected from the American people 
every year. This fact calls for an 
agency headed by individuals of the 
caliber who could add stature to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
They will operate as an agency that is 
entirely free from the politics of any 
administration, 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing analysis: 


COMPARISON OF THE TRUMAN PLAN For REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE WITH THE CuRTIS PLAN 


The broad, basic difference between the 
Truman plan and the Curtis plan is that the 
Truman plan continues the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue a dependent agency under 
the political control of the Treasury. The 
Curtis plan makes the Bureau an independ- 
ent agency free from political control. 

In support of this contention the follow- 
ing comparison is made: 


THE TRUMAN PLAN 


Head: Continues a single Commissioner 
whose actions and decisions are subject to 
the direct control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President. 

Legal officer: Chief counsel for the Bureau 
is a Treasury official appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in a position to exer- 
cise authority over the Commissioner. 

Information for Congress: Nullifies Pub- 
lic Law 2, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion. Treasury would give to Congress only 
such data and information as the Treasury 
determines. Bureau rendered powerless to 
directly transmit data and information to 
the Congress without Treasury screening and 
consent. 

Tenure of office: Appointment and re- 
moval of top-level officials by the President. 

Final decision on tax matters: Ultimate 
authority rests in officials whose tenure of 
office is determined by the administration 
in power. 


Authority to compromise tax liability: 


Continued in the politically constituted De- 
partment of Justice. 


THE CURTIS PLAN 


Head: Three commissioners independent 
of all control by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President, serving for terms 
longer than any administration and not ap- 
pointed on the basis of political consider- 
ations. 

Legal office:': Chief counsel is not a Treas- 
ury Official, serves only the commissioners. 

Information for Congress: Preserves Public 
Law 2, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
which enables Congress to obtain data and 
information direct from the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue without the same being 
screened by the Treasury Department. 

Tenure of office: The three commissioners 
are appointed by the President for a 9-year 
term and not subject to removal by the 
President. 

Final decision on tax matters: Made by an 
independent agency. 

Authority to compromise tax liability: 
Restored to an independent Internal Rev- 
enue commission. 


The proposal which I have intro- 
duced—H. R. 6127—is as follows: 


A bill providing for the collection of internal- 
revenue taxes and the administration of 
the internal-revenue laws by an agency 
independent of the Department of the 
Treasury 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government an 
Internal Revenue Commission made up of 
three Commissioners. The Commission shall 
elect a chairman from among its members. 
The Commissioners shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. One Commissioner shall be 
appointed for a term of 9 years, one Com- 
missioner for a term of 3 years and one Com- 
missioner for a term of 2 years. (At the end of 
said terms their successors shall each be ap- 
pointed for a term of 9 years.) The Com- 
missioners shall be appointed without refer- 
ence to political affiliations and solely on the 


grounds of fitness to perform the duties of 
the office, however, not more than two Com- 
missioners shall be of the same political 
party. The Commissioners shall receive the 
same compensation as is paid to Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Office of Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue is abolished, and there shall 
be transferred to and exercised by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commission— 

(a) All functions which under the law 
now existing are vested in the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

(b) All functions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, any Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
the general counsel for the Treasury, the 
Department of the Treasury, or any Officer or 
employee thereof, in relation to the admin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws and 
laws relating to distilled spirits, wines, fer- 
mented liquors, and industrial alcohol. 

(c) All functions in relation to the admin- 
istration of internal revenue which prior to 
the promulgation of Executive Order 6166 on 
June 10, 1933 were vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, any Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Solicitor of the Treasury, the 
Department of the Treasury or any officer or 
employee thereof, or in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the general 
counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
or any Officer or employee thereof, and which 
pursuant to the promulgation of such order 
were transferred to the Department of 
Justice. 

Sec. 3. The Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
its functions, and the assistant general coun- 
sel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
his office and functions, are transferred to the 
Internal Revenue Commission. Upon such 
transfer, the assistant general counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue shall be known 
as the general counsel for the Internal Rev- 
enue Commission. 

Sec. 4. In determining the legal effect of 
(1) anything done or omitted to be done 
prior to a transfer under this act of an officer, 
agency, or function, or (2) anything done or 
omitted to be done, after such transfer, in 
respect of any such prior act or omission or 
the subject matter thereof, the officer or 
agency to which functions are transferred 
under this act shall be deemed to stand in the 
shoes of the officer or agency from which 
such functions are transferred. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of any agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, shall 
abate by reason of any transfer under this 
act, but the court, on motion or supple- 
mental petition filed at any time within 12 
months after such transfer takes effect, 
showing a necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
settlement of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the head of the agency or other 
officer of the United States to whom the 
transfer is made. 

Sec. 5. Wherever in this act an office or 
agency is transferred, such transfer shall in- 
clude the personnel, records, and property 
(including office equipment) of such office 
or agency. 

Sec. 6. (a) Whenever the employment of 
any person is terminated by a reduction of 
personnel as a result of a transfer under this 
act, such person shall thereafter be given 
preference, when qualified, wherever an ap- 
pointment is made in the executive branch 
of the Government, but such preference 
shall not be effective for a period longer than 
12 months from the date the employment of 
such person is so terminated. 

(b) Any transfer of personnel under this 
act shall be without change in classification 
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or compensation, except that this require- 
ment shall not operate after the end of the 
fiscal year during which the transfer is made 
to prevent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be as- 
signed. 

Sec. 7. Section 1 of this act shall take effect 
on the date of its enactment. The remainder 
of the act shall take effect on the expiration 
of 60 days after the date on which the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioners qualify and take 
Office. 


Atlantic Union: British View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Atlantic 
Union: British View,” written by Sebas- 
tian Haffner, of London, England, and 
reprinted from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of November 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


ATLANTIC UNION: BRITISH VIEW 
(By Sebastian Haffner) 


(NoTE.—The writer of the following article 
is diplomatic correspondent of the London 
Observer, and a distinguished British jour- 
nalist. Although his views are his own, he 
is in close daily contact with the British For- 
eign Office.) 

Lonpon.—In our historical experience, 
coalitions are short-lived and ephemeral 
structures. They are knocked together for 
purposes of war agains? a common enemy, 
and they regularly fall apart as soon as the 
war and the common danger are over; or, if 
the expected war does not materialize, they 
disintegrate quietly. 

It was doubtful from the beginning wheth- 
er the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
could succeed if it remained a mere coali- 
tion of sovereign states of very different 
power stature and with different and some- 
times conflicting interests of their own. Its 
founders expressed from the beginning the 
hope that it might in time grow organi- 
cally into some closer union, and much lip 
service has constantly been paid to the idea 
of an “Atlantic Community” and to the un- 
derlying unity of political concepts, tradi- 
tions, and ideals among the treaty partners. 

It is now rapidly becoming clear that this 
is not enough. The rhetorical term “At- 
lantic Community” has so far not been 
translated into any kind of hard concrete 
political institutions, and common ideals are 
no substitute for such institutions. As for 
the hope that a closer union will “grow or- 
ganically in time,” it is now becoming rap- 
idly clear that a political union does not 
“grow” like a vegetable; that it must be de- 
liberately willed, planned, and made by the 
governments of the states concerned; and 
that the time in which this has to be done 
if the North Atlantic Treaty Powers are to 
succeed in their purpose is not unlimited. 

Rearmament has produced the first crisis 
of the Atlantic Alliance—a crisis with which 
its many councils and committees are now 
grappling with still uncertain success. It is 
now clear that the burden of rearmament 
falls with very unequal weight on the various 
allies; and that the strength of many of 
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them is insufficient to take the strain at all 
without much greater support from America. 
On the other hand, it is also becoming clear 
that the various allies act with very different 
degrees of drive and conviction in their re- 
armament policies; and that the Americans 
are reluctant to invest heavily in the half- 
hearted efforts of uncertain allies. 

But the rearmament crisis is only the very 
first and mildest test of Atlantic cohesion. 
If it is successfully overcome, the coalition 
will, within 2 or 3 years, have to face the far 
greater strain of evolving and maintaining a 
common policy in the question of a settle- 
ment with Russia; and if such a settlement 
is achieved it will have to maintain for a long 
time the strength to guard and sustain it. 

To expect that it will stand up to all this 
as a mere coalition of independent partners 
is straining optimism. The sober truth is 
that the North Atlantic Treaty powers have 
embarked on tasks which can, in the long 
run, be mastered only by one state; and that 
they either have to become one state or fail 
in their tasks, with calamitous consequences 
for world peace and western civilization. 

This truth is still only just dawning on 
most of them. The will to sink national 
sovereignty in a larger federal union has for 
years existed in one part of the Atlantic 
Community, but only in the weakest, most 
dependent, and most exposed part. The 
countries of continental Western Europe 
which suffered defeat and occupation in the 
Second World War—France, Germany, Bene- 
lux, Italy—are now all federal-minded and 
psychologically ripe for union. 

The trouble is that a mere Continental 
European Union between these states is not 
the answer to the problem. Such a Con- 
tinental European Union would never by it- 
self be strong enough to do the job of the 
Atlantic Treaty powers as a whole, that is, to 
create a power which can in safety and 
equanimity coexist with a hostile Russia. It 
would always depend on the continued sup- 
port of America, and the continued alliance 
with Britain and Canada; and the stresses 
between these four coalition members would 
be no less dangerous than those between the 
present 12. A mere European Union within 
the Atlantic coalition is no substitute for an 
Atlantic Union. 

The best hope in the present circum~ 
stances is that the rearmament crisis is be- 
ginning to open British and American eyes 
to the problem and to create in Britain and 
America a realistic interest in an Atlantic 
Union. 

British policy during the summer of 1951 
came up against the hard realization that 
there is no future for Britain outsice a per- 
manent association at least with America. 
Economically, the beginnings of rearmament 
have produced a new British balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis which can be overcome only with 
renewed American aid. This shows that 
Britain cannot hope to discharge her com- 
mitments as a great power without such con- 
tinued aid; and she cannot abandon these 
commitments and contract to small-nation 
status without forcing half her population to 
emigrate or starve. 

Diplomatically, the Persian debacle has 
proved that Berlin can no longer, even in 
her traditional zones of influence, success- 
fully pursue a foreign policy of her own in 
disagreement or conflict with American pol- 
icy. The Egyptian conflict underlines this 
fact in a different way. But if Britain is both 
economically and diplomatically inescapably 
dependent on America, surely it is preferable 
for her to merge with America in one eco- 
nomic and diplomatic union, in whose poli- 
cies she has a say and to whose assets she 
still has a respectable contribution to make, 
than to remain in the position of a perpetual 
client and pensioner. She might still prefer 
to enter into such a union with America 
alone, instead of with all her Atlantic allies, 


For America also the present difficulties 
ought to have increased her interest in 
transforming her present coalition with her 
allies into an Iindissoluble union. It is 
now clear that America cannot expect a lot 
of much poorer allies to make a proportion- 
ately equal effort with her own. If she wants 
ta see the Atlantic rearmament 
succeed according to plan, she will have to 
subsidize her allies to a far larger extent 
than hitherto—in fact, she will practically 
have to spread her wealth across the whole 
structure of the Atlantic alliance. 

But if she does this, obviously she will 
want to make sure that her sacrifice serves a 
common policy; she cannot want to strength- 
en a lot of potential neutralists to the point 
where they could desert her at the crucial 
stage of the political world struggle. The 
only way to make this impossible is to create 
an indissoluble union between America and 
her allies—a union whose foreign policy is no 
longer worked out by diplomatic negotiation, 
but decided by governmental action. 

The essential task is to create a political 
structure which can comfortably sustain the 
economic, military, and diplomatic effort of 
containing Russia for the requisite time—10 
to 20 years—while at the same time continu- 
ing to raise its own living standards and de- 
veloping the underdeveloped countries of the 
world; and which can ultimately even receive 
and accommodate Russia herself, once she 
tires of permanent frustration and isolation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 5 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Harold E. 
Stassen, at the Republican . National 
Committee meeting, held in San Fran- 
cisco on January 18, 1952. I have been 
informed by the Government Printing 
Office that the manuscript is estimated 
to make 234 pages of the ConcRESSIONAL 
Record, at a cost of $231. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members, and guests of the 
Republican National Committee, it is won- 
derful to be back in this glamorous city of 
the Golden Gate—San Francisco. As a life- 
long, active Republican it is thrilling to see 
again the familiar, friendly faces of the 
members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and their guests of the great West. 

The last large conference I attended in 
San Francisco was the United Nations 
Charter-writing meeting in 1945. And may 
I say, with all humor, that I presume 
it would be as difficult for me to get a 
unanimous agreement from this organiza- 
tion today, as it was to get a unanimous 
agreement from the United Nations organi- 
gation in 1945. 

But may I add with equal frankness that 
I trust you will pardon me if I confess that 
it is my objective in the next 6 months 
to do just that. It is my goal to win the 
unanimous agreement of the men and 
women in this room for my platform—a 
platform which I believe will place an able, 
honest Republican administration in our 
Nation's Capital and will throw out of Wash- 
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ington those mismanaged Missouri mess- 
mates now undermining the Government of 
the greatest country in the world—our 
America. 


I presume some of you are saying under 
your breath right now that I have a hot 
chance of bringing about a unanimous 
agreement of this group. So let me explain 
to you how I hope to bring it about during 
these next 6 months. 

First of all I will try to convince you that 
it is not going to be easy to throw the Tru- 
man administration out of office. They are 
s0 deeply entrenched, and the power of the 
Federal Government has become s0 great, 
that it is a formidable: task under modern 
American conditions to dislodge a national 
administration. The incumbent President 
of the United States has the center of the 
stage for the press and the radio and the 
television any time he wants to use it. He 
can make spectacular moves at home or 
abroad to excite the interest and fit the mood 
of the American people.© He has more pub- 
lic relations and press men on the Federal 
governmental payroll than there are men in 
the Air Force in Korea. He has an estab- 
lished network operating at governmental 
expense to reach out with an organized story 
almost overnight to every farm county, every 
labor ginion, every Democratic unit, and to 
the administrations of three-fourths of our 
large cities and one-half of our States. 

He is himself a pastmaster in political 
techniques. He knows the methods, and is 
willing to use them, to stir up bitterness 
between groups of either religious or racial 
or economic nature and to politically profit 
thereby. He knows how, in very plain 
spoken language, to constantly claim all 
credit for everything that has turned out 
fine, to blame the Republicans for every- 
thing that has been bad, and to forget for 
the duration of the campaign measures in 
which both parties have worked together 
for the mutual good. 

Twenty years under the Democratic label 
have had such an effect on the youth of the 
Nation, many millions of whom have known 
no other national administrations since their 
grade-school days, that a straight division 
now shows a larger number of Democratic 
than Republican voters, with a third very 
large and decisive group who are independ- 
ent and uncertain in their choice. Thus my 
first effort in my relations with you and with 
the Republican organizations throughout 
America will be an endeavor to convince all 
of you that this 1952 November election is 
not a pushover. 

Nevertheless the election can be won, for 
the good of America it must be won, and I 
am determined that it will be won by a 
sweeping Republican victory from White 
House to courthouse in November 1952. 

As I see it, this is the way that it can and 
must be won. 

First, we must make a hard, dramatic, 
driving, colorful, plain-speaking campaign 
that never lets up until the last ballot is 
cast. 

Second, we must present directly to the 
voters throughout America a constructive 
definite platform which our Republican 
Party will carry out for the benefit of all the 
people of the country. This platform should 
be unequivocally against socialism and com- 
munism at home and abroad. It should be 
humanitarian and liberal in the best tradi- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. It should look 
first to America’s well-being, but recognize 
that in the modern world America’s well- 
being depends upon effective, generous, far- 
seeing, humble, American leadership for all 
mankind. 

Third, we must develop the greatest 1952 
Republican campaign organization in our 
Nation's history. This will require the 
broadening of the Republican organization 
te include many new faces, particularly 
among the youth, the women, the workers, 
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and the farmers, and the addition of huge 
efficient volunteer organizations of inde- 
pendent men and women, of Jeffersonian 
Democrats, and of plain patriots, organized 
as volunteers to aid the Republican organi- 
zationz and effectively bring out a favorable 
vote on election day. 

It is my sincere belief that by never los- 
ing sight of these three phases, the opposi- 
tion campaign, the constructive program, 
and the great organization, our Republican 
Party can win one of the greatest victories, 
from the Presidency to the town council, in 
our Nation's lifetime. 

With your permission I should like to now 
consider briefly each of these major phases 
of the campaign as I see it. 

The vigorous, even spectacular, opposition 
campaign is at the very foundation of a suc- 
cessful effort for a party out of power. It is 
the first move toward the dislodging of an 
entrenched and powerful political organiza- 
tion. The dissatisfaction of the majority 
of the people with their incumbent admin- 
istration, right on up to and including elec- 
tion day, is a prerequisite for the success of 
the opposing party. This is the phase of the 
campaign most easily understood by Repub- 
licans, particularly after 1948, It is especial- 
ly important in 1952 because our Republican 
Party will be opposing an administration 
which includes the largest collection of men 
of low principle in high places since July 4, 
1776. 

It is an administration which has resulted 
in the most tragic failures in foreign policy 
in our Nation’s life. Beginning at a high 
pcint of April 1945, with our armies, navies, 
and air force supreme, and with the affection 
of the overwhelming majorities of the peo- 
ples of the world, this administration has 
dropped America down within 6 years to a 
point where our boys are being killed in Ko- 
rea, our nationals are being insulted and 
imprisoned in many countries, our flag is 
treated with disrespect in many nations, and 
even our friends have cooled in their atti- 
tude. 

Some of our Republicans make the very 
bad mistake of thinking that this opposi- 
tion aspect of the campaign is the only part 
that is necessary. It is my conviction that 
it is not sufficient. It is reasonably adequate 
for an in-between congressional election, for 
then the people know that the Presidency 
is not at stake, they are thinking more of 
registering their views of disapproval or ap- 
proval of an administration, and they are 
not thinking in terms of the executive ad- 
ministration of a program for the country. 
But when we come to the presidential year, 
the people know that they are deciding on 
the basic future program and policy of their 
country. Then they have the right to know 
what the alternative program is, what the 
policies will be, and how their country’s 
affairs will be conducted. 

Thus it is my vie~ that following up the 
opposition campaign there must be presented 
a definite, well-understood, constructive 
program for the future well-being and hap- 
piness of all the people. The failure to 
thoroughly understand this has been one of 
the major reasons why our Republican Party 
has fared better in the in-between elections 
these last 20 years and has lost in all of the 
Presidential elections. 

As you know, I have begun to outline the 
definite, constructive program which I feel 
Ameri~ should follow in these next 4 years. 
It is my judgment that the threat of cheap- 
ened money and high inflated cost of living 
is one of the most serious dangers to the 
long-term future freedom and prosperity of 
the American people. It can be met in only 
one way. That threat should be overcome 
through the establishment of a modern gold 
standard to insure a solid dollar for the fu- 
ture of America. The necessary preliminary 
steps are the establishment of a balanced 
budget, the adoption of a firm policy of full 
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employment, the sound conservation of nat- 
ural resources and a just division of a high 
over-all national income. Within 2 years 
from the beginning of a Republican adminis- 
tration, and from that time on, after these 
and some other related steps have been taken, 
it should be possible for any citizen at any 
time to take paper dollars to a bank and get 
gold coins. Establishing this anchor to the 
American dollar is the only way we can stop 
the inflationary spiral which in the last 6 
years has wiped out one-third of the real 
value of all savings, one-third of all insvrance 
policies, one-third of all bonds, and has 
placed every home in America, particularly 
those with small children, in a very difficult 
position for the balancing of its household 
budget. The American people will be chasing 
the tail of a dollar kite on and on to the 
precipice of real tragedy unless the anchor for 
a solid dollar is supplied by a modern gold 
standard. As Republican nominee, I would 
expect this modern gold standard to be in 
our platform, and as Republican President 
with the help of a Republican Congress, I 
would carry it out. 

The second major plank in my platform 
is to develop greater harmony between 
groups within America. The internal strife 
between labor and capital, between racial 
groups, between religious faiths, is one of 
the very serious threats to our country’s 
future. Strife between labor and capital has 
been the principal reason for the decline 
of Britain from a powerful productive coun- 
try to one which under a Socialist Labor 
Government became so enmeshed in controls 
and so burdened by nationalizations and so- 
cializations that it now faces years of effort 
to regain its proper place. The result has 
been very harmful to both labor and capital, 
and to the country as a whole. 

I know our Republican Party in recent 
years has been characterized to a consider- 
able degree as a party that takes the side 
of business against labor. In its earlier years 
it was known as the party of the “full 
dinner pail,” the party of the people, of 
labor and farmer and youth. I want to see 
our Republican Party rightly regain its early 
reputation. As President I would take the 
side of no group against another group. 
I would endeavor constantly to work out 
the fair and just basis for a harmonious 
relationship and always encourage mutual 
respect one for another. The emphasis 
would be that even from their own selfish 
standpoints they have more to gain in the 
long pull from a harmonious balance and 
gradual progress, than they could ever gain 
in violent bitter quarrels. 

As one of the most important aspects of 
this program I would advocate the spread 
of voluntary profit-sharing plans with em- 
ployees throughout American business. It 
would be voluntary and not imposed. More 
favorable tax treatment for those corpora- 
tions, large and small, which did share their 
profits with their employees would provide 
an incentive for that profit sharing. I would 
actively endeavor to persuade all corporate 
executives and stockholders and directors of 
the long-term wisdom and fairness and jus- 
tice of this approach. When an American 
corporation announces at the end of the year 
that it has made an extremely high profit, 
this in one sense, of course, reflects its suc- 
cess of operation. Nevertheless the majority 
of its employees have a feeling of antag- 
onism and even bitterness about that an- 
nouncement. I want to change this so that 
when the high profit is announced employee 
Bob Smith says to himself, “That means 
there will be something extra for Martha 
and the children.” In other words I want 
every human being that is part of the Amer- 
ican economic system to also be a part of 
the sharing in the profits which are one of 
the key and inseparable parts of the Amere 
ican economic sy. iem. 
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This profit sharing, of course, ts Just one 
phase of the plank for endeavoring to de- 
velop greater harmony between groups, but 
it is an important one and is representative 
of the approach—that is—voluntary mutual 
respect and joint advantage. 

There is no need to dwell upon my third 
point of the establishment of an upright, 
honest administration in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. May I merely state that from my ex- 
perience in Minnesota, cleaning out a very 
corrupt administration there in 1928, I am 
confident that able men and women of high 
integrity can be attracted to the Nation's 
Capital and that with strict standards set 
from the White House a clean and honorable 
administration can and will be established 
under our Republican Party. 

Of course one of the most important as- 
pects of all is that of foreign policy. I have 
made it clear that it is a plank in my plat- 
form tha* there be a new American foreign 
policy. This new American foreign policy 
will guard and build and serve the American 
people, and will do it successfully by point- 
ing up these four world-wide goals: 

To help all peoples make progress toward 
better living and become our friends; 

To defeat communism without a world 
war; 

To turn all nations away from socialism 
toward economic freedom; 

To reorganize the United Nations and re- 
write the Charter. 

This new American foreign policy which 
I would place into effect rejects the negative, 
soft, internationalist containment policy 
which the administration has followed with 
such bad results for America. 

It also rejects the timid, semi-isolation- 
ist defensive policy that some others advo- 
cate and which also led to bad results in the 
1920’s and would do so again. 

This new American foreign policy which I 
propose would be dynamic, keen, consistent, 
and eaglelike in its alertness for Uncle Sam's 
future freedom and happiness. 

I sincerely believe that thoce who because 
of the lack of success of the way in which 
our foreign policy has been conducted these 
6 years would therefore pull back w thin our 
gates or within our close neighborhood would 
be making a very sad mistake. America is 
a leading nation of the world and it must 
exercise that leadership affirmatively or it 
will abdicate. And if it abdicates the result 
will be tragic, first for the rest of mankind, 
and ultimately for the American people 
themselves. This policy of pulling back, of 
withdrawing, or seeing only the dark side of 
the prospects for other nations and for the 
globe does not fit the modern world situa- 
tion. It reminds me of that story that is 
told of the small boy who moved into a new 
neighborhood, and who without sufficient ad- 
vance counsel or thought or advice or prep- 
aration walked out to school and to the play- 
grounds and to the outside world of boys. 
He had a terribly bad time of it. He was 
tripped again and again. Mud was thrown 
on him. He got a bloody nose. His books 
were taken away. He had an unhappy, dis- 
appointing experience. 

As all this happened one of the well-mean- 
ing relatives in the household said, “I think 
the only thing to do is to have Paul stay 
inside the gates or very close to the gates. 
He cannot possibly fight against all the 
boys—even those who seem to be friends do 
not act like friends. He had better just stay 
closer to home.” But an uncle in the house- 
hold said, “No; that would be wrong for his 
future. Let's just send him out with a little 
better preparation and understanding of how 
to get along outside the gates. Let's have 
him use,” said the uncle, “the principles 
that I used as a boy at home. Let’s have 
him try to make friends and give him some 
things to make friends with. Let’s teach 
him how to defend himself. Let's teach him 
how to handle the teasers and the trippers 
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and the rest of them.” Of course the uncle 
was right and it was very quickly established 
that he was right. And basically the posi- 
tion of America as a new leader in this world 
situation, as a new participant in world af- 
fairs, is not different. We cannot stay within 
our gates or close to our gates. But as we 
move out in the world situation we should 
do it in keeping with our own fundamental 
principles, which means that we should advo- 
cate the freedom of men. We should oppose 
the evils of atheistic communism and the 
stagnating effects of national socialism. We 
should insist upon respect for the American 
flag and the American citizens wherever 
they may be. We should always try to make 
friends and to help other people, but we 
should be alert for those who want to trip 
us and for those who want to give us a bloody 
nose. We should act and move and 

as a nation that wants to be friends, that 
wants to help friends, and that knows what 
it wants--and that ts the freedom of men 
everywhere under God. 

I will spell out this foreign policy as I will 
the other planks of my platform in the com- 
ing weeks. I am deeply convinced from close 
study, from talking with many men in high 
positions around the world, that it will be a 
successful foreign policy, that it will win a 
victory for the cause of freedom and for 
America without the tragedy of a third world 
war. 

I do ask of you today, straight from the 
shoulder, that if the people in the primaries 
show strong and winning support of my 
platform and my candidacy, that you then 
swing to my support and assist in my nomi- 
nation and in a subsequent victory for the 
Republican Party in November. If you find 
that I again have the support of the people, 
including the youth and the independents, 
the labor and the farmer, which I had in 
1948, then I do ask that you assist me, that 
you join for a July nomination and a No- 
vember victory and a successful administra- 
tion of our great country for the sake of all 
its people. With equal frankness let me say 
that I do not use and I will not use the usual 
band wagon tactics in which deadlines are 
set for politicians to get on board. Our Re- 
publican Party has been cursed with too 
much of this cold-blooded politics of the 
old school, 

I offer no leather-lined seats for the eaxly, 
and no closed door to the latecomer. 

If it does develop that I do become the 
President of our country, I will request and 
welcome the cupport of all for a successful 
administration. There will be no purges and 
no special pie-cutting. But there will be 
ample opportunity for honorable service to 
this beloved Nation for all Republicans who 
have the willingness and the ability to so 
serve. 

In this respect my attitude is no different 
than it was in Minnesota in the 1930's. Our 
party had been out of power for years. Our 
Republican Party had been suffering defeat 
after defeat. The incumbent New Deal ad- 
ministration was corrupt, it was powerful, it 
was left-wing. It was expected that the Re- 
publican nominee would again be defeated. 
But the younger and more liberal members 
of the party thought otherwise. And after 
trying without success to get other better- 
known political figures to run they asked 
that Ido so. It was a hard fought primary 
and when it was over I had won it. I then 
moved immediately to unite the Republican 
Party, including those who had opposed me 
vigorously in the primary. We did unite it. 
We went on to a sweeping victory which in- 
cluded not just the governorship, but the 
other officials in the State house, and legis- 
lators and congressmen. Then we proceeded 
to build an administration, working together 

regardless of our primary differences. Mr. 
Roy Dunn, a member of this committee 
whom you know well, had not been for me in 
the first primary. But I cooperated with him 


thoroughly in the legislature, and he with 
me. We reached points of agreement on the 
program which I had urged for the party and 
for the State. We enacted, working together, 
the very far-reaching new administration 
program of labor relations, of public welfare, 
of State governmental streamlining, for the 
development of natuval resources, and for 
greater strength in the schools and educa- 
tional systems of the State. There were no 
purges within the Republican Party. I per- 
sonally made the motion for Mr. Dunn's 
unanimous reelection as National Commit- 
teeman in 1940. I respected then, and do 
now, him and others who differ in their views 
on social and economic matters and on for- 
eign policy, from the more liberal views that 
I have taken. I believe there must be room 
within our political parties for men and 
women of divergent views. They must be 
big enough and broad enough to take in 
those differences so that we do not splinter 
our party as has been the sad lot of so many 
European situations. 

One of my closest advisers and greatest 
friends through the years of my administra- 
tion was a very senior State senator who had 
sincerely felt in the first campaign that I 
Was too young to be a governor and had 
opposed me on that ground. The policy of 
building a united party and the program of 
developing harmony within all the groups 
of the people as an administrator, are basic 
views of long standing and fundamental be- 
lief on my part. They will not be changed 
in future years whatever may be my 
responsibilities. 

But while I did not purge the Republican 
Party of Minnesota, I did insist that many of 
them move over and make room for others. 
We did broaden the Republican Party. We 
brought in many new faces. We developed 
new organizations. And this too would be 
my policy if I become the Republican nomi- 
nee for President. I will ask that you move 
over and make room for more. I will ask 
that this Republican National Committee 
broaden its own membership to include the 
Republican State chairmen and chairwo- 
men who are the direct active heads of most 
of the Republican organizations in the Na- 
tion. I would ask that you assist in financ- 
ing a Young Republican movement of 
greater strength and of complete independ- 
ence and autonomy to bring forth its own 
ideas, its own thinking, its own develop- 
ment of young men and young women for 
future leadership in the Republican Party. 
I would ask that you welcome the develop- 
ment of independént organizations for men 
and women, for labor and agriculture, who 
do not wish to join with us in our party 
machinery, but do wish to cooperate with 
us in the ending of the present national 
administration and in the substitution of a 
constructive, affirmative administration of 
integrity for the future of our Nation. 

In this matter of Republican organization 
I have already emphasized that I do not 
believe in and have not and would not prac- 
tice purging of the organization but I would 
insist upon broadening it and developing 
great volunteer movements. This is the way 
in which we turned out the entrenched ad- 
ministration in Minnesota in 1938 with a 
resounding vote. And I can well recall after 
that victory talking with Republican leaders 
in other States in the subsequent years. I 
can remember Republican leaders of Ilinois 
and of Ohio and of Indiana telling me that 
we must build a more tightly controlled Re- 
publican organization in Minnesota if it was 
to last; that we must tie it in more closely 
with patronage, that we must insist upon 
better party discipline, that our Republican 
victories depended too much upon the per- 
sonality of the candidates, that we must 
recognize the selfish objectives of the political 
workers in the party. I listened to this kind 
of advice, but we in Minnesota rejected it. 
And of course I have noticed that these Re- 
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publican organizations in Illinois and Ohio 
and Indiana are now on the oustide of their 
State Capitols looking in from a distance. 
Whereas in Minnesota successive governors 
have carried on a continuous Republican 
administration ever since that first upset 
victory in 1938 and the broad friendly vol- 
unteer organization in Minnesota, with 
changing personalities, has carried with it 
victories for Congressmen and State officials 
and local officeholders. 

In other words I am very strong for Re- 
publican organization. I have always em- 
phasized its importance. Old political ob- 
servers have said in Minnesota that our 1938 
campaign was one of the best organized they 
had ever seen. But I reject the tightly con- 
trolled, narrowly disciplined, dominated, or- 
ganization approach. I insist upon broad, 
volunteer, willing participation on an effec- 
tive organized basis by men and women who 
believe in the program they are advocating 
and who can go out and sell other voters 
because they believe, and who will serve be- 
cause of their convictions. Patronage does 
have a part in the American political scene. 
It does have and will have an important part 
in my Republican administration. But it 
will not be the major basis for the organiza- 
tion of the Republican Party under my lead- 
ership. 

Having outlined these views to you of the 
platform and of the campaign and of the 
organization, may I now speak briefly of the 
current candidate situation? 

I have a very high regard for each and 
every one of the men who are spoken of as 
possible Republican nominees. They all have 
unusual ability, integrity, and sincerity. 
Each of them, Gov. Earl Warren, Senator 
Robert Taft and Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, 
would make a far, far better President for 
America than the present incumbent of the 
White House has made or would make. 

I have some sincere differences of view on 
future policy of our party and of our coun- 
try with these other men. I have some defi- 
nite ideas, as I have outlined, as to the future 
program which would be best for the well- 
being and happiness of the American people. 

In speaking of my beliefs, ind in discuss- 
ing the differences of views as the campaign 
progresses, I do not wish to be characterized 
as attacking any of these other men. I take 
it rather to be a wholesome American method 
of letting the people know and letting the 
people decide. This is the process by which 
a free people govern themselves and remain 
free. 

May I add, with a smile, that I am, of 
course, also conscious of the political at- 
mosphere in which I speak. Iam aware that, 
on the one hand, there are those who say 
that the campaign is all ended, that the 
nomination of one candidate is now “cer- 
tain,” that sufficient “advance commit- 
ments” by those “who control delegates” 
without reference to the people have been 
made, that this nomination will mean elec- 
tion because “any real Republican can win.” 
In other words, that the presidency is already 
zippered up in a plush-lined bag waiting 
only for the opening of the zipper by expert 
hands 6 months hence. 

And I know that on the other hand there 
are those who say that the campaign will not 
begin until July, that all the traditional pre- 
convention speeches and conferences of can- 
didates are of no account, that nothing im- 
portant will happen until Chicago 6 months 
from now when the khaki curtain will roll 
back and the next president will take his 
bow. 

Now one of these versions may well be 
correct. But I am inclined to the belief that 
this meeting in San Francisco really opens 
the nomination campaign; that the result 
will be tested and refined in the friendly fires 
of a dozen primaries and two dozen State 
conventions. Iam inclined to the belief that 
it will soon be found that the plush-lined 
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bag has not been zippered shut and that the 
help of a majority of voters in primaries is 
necessary before it can be closed. I am in- 
clined to the belief that it will soon be ap- 
parent that the khaki curtain must open long 
before July or it will never open. 

Thus I will proceed during these next 6 
months, to present my platform for the Re- 
publican Party to the people for their deci- 
sion, and I will cheerfully accept the result. 
Whatever the result may be I will join ina 
determined drive for a Republican victory 
next November for the good of America. 

In this remarkable process by which a free 
people reach their decisions and select their 
leaders, what happens to any one individual, 
including me, is of very very little conse- 
quence. But the right of the people to have 
a choice and to make a choice is of very, very 
great consequence. 

As the campaign proceeds there may be 
times when you feel that I am too intense 
about some of these issues. May I explain 
to you that my eventful life has been such 
that I have seen many of my fellow men 
dying, starving, pleading, struggling, and suf- 
fering in war and in peace. I am so con- 
stituted that I cannot forget it, I cannot turn 
away. 

It is not at all necessary for the future 
happiness of my life that I ever hold another 
public office, but it is necessary that I do 
what I can with whatever talents God gave 
to me, to serve the cause of peace, and hap- 
piness, and progress of my fellow men in my 
beloved America, and through America, in 
the world. 


Time for Public To Assert Itself 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER N 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘Time for Public To Assert It- 
self,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, and 
printed in the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 16, 1952. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TIME For Pusiic To Assert ITSELF—PRESSURE 
RENEWED IN CONGRESS FOR BILL To GIVE 
States TITLE TO THE OIL-BEARING TIDE- 
LANDS BeYonp Low WATER 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It seems generally agreed that social wel- 
fare measures and such—including civil 
rights—embraced in what is called the Fair 
Deal, are going to lie dormant in this session 
of Congress. That is because of circum- 
stances beyond the control of both President 
Truman and the voters, the chief circum- 
stance, of course, being Congress itself. 

Aside from the usual appropriations meas- 
ures, including military and foreign aid, 
Congress is expected to do little but let off 
steam constantly about politics in one form 
or another preliminary to July’s national 
conventions and November's election. 

With this Old Faithful geyser of foam and 
fulmination to distract public attention, the 
citizen wants to be sure that, while he is not 
looking, Congress doesn't do something to 
take away some of the gains he already has 


made, or as Little Orphan Annie (James 
Whitcomb Riley's Annie) put it—“The gob- 
lins will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Among the things all the people now 
possess, by mandate of their supreme court, 
are the oil-bearing tidelands beyond low 
water, chiefly of interest now in the case of 
3 States—Louisiana, California, and Texas— 
but potentially along other of our coasts, too. 

The “gobbling” here—and spelled with the 
“g” on the end—is the oil industry which is 
so powerfully entrenched in politics, includ- 
ing key posts in Congress. It has been behind 
the attempt to repeal the supreme court de- 
cision and hand over title to these lands to 
the States. 

The motivating theory behind all this is 
that it is easier to operate politically and ac- 
quire privileges in natural resources from the 
States which are more concentrated entities 
than the Federal Government. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, notably the Teapot Dome 
scandals of the early 1920’s in the Harding 
administration when valuable oil lands were 
bartered away, though recovered subsequent- 
ly. 

No sooner had this session of Congress be- 
gun than the pressure was renewed for the 
bill to give the States title, which was passed 
once before in a previous Congress but killed 
by President Truman’s veto. It was passed 
again last session by the House under the 
personal prodding of Speaker Sam RaYsuURN, 
of Texas. 

Its fate now lies in the Senate where it 
was held up in the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee largely through the in- 
fluence of Senator O’MaHoNEY, Democrat, of 
Wyoming, chairman, who has been a cham- 
pion of Federal control as decreed by the 
supreme court in the cases brough by Louisi- 
ana, California, and Texas. 

There is a solution of this problem which 
not only retains ownership in the Federal 
Government, but also applies revenues from 
the oil to a public need which is generally 
recognized, that is, for education. Such is 
provided in a bill sponsored by Senator HILL, 
Democrat, of Alabama and 11 other Senators. 

This plan now has been included, as an 
amendment, in a measure jointly sponsored 
by Senators O’MaHowEy and ANDERSON, Dem- 
ocrats, of New Mexico, an inter.m bill so- 
walled, which wouid be a substitute for the 
State control measure. The O’Mahoney-An- 
derson bill reasserts the paramount interest 
of the Federal Government in the coastal 
waters, as did the Supreme Court, but seeks 
simultaneously to meet the present uncer- 
tain situation in which tidelands oil develop- 
ment has been curtailed because of confu- 
sion over jurisdiction. It provides that 
pending final adjudication of the issue by 
Congress, certain equitable rights of the 
Stats in tidelands will be met, and that leases 
issued heretofore in good faith by the States 
will be recognized so that operations may 
continue. 

At its first meeting this season, the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee voted 
to make the consideration of the various bills 
now before it a special order for its next 
meeting next Tuesday. There was no order, 
however, for a vote at that time, and none is 
expected that early. 

This gives time for the public to express its 
interest in control by all the people of these 
lands which belong to all the people and to 
apply the revenues, beyond a certain portion 
reserved for the States, to education for the 
benefit of all the people. 

But-there is not a great deal of time, for 
the pressure is on here. There is a last bul- 
wark in President Truman, who would be 
expected to veto a State control bill again, 
as he did before, but it would be much bet- 
ter to present him with a positive bill, recog- 
nizing the public interest, that could become 
law. 
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Safety Rules, if Enforced, Could Prevent 


Disasters in Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on De- 
cember 30, 1951, entitled “Disasters 
Haunt the Mines,” by Luther A. Huston: 


Disasters HAUNT THE MINES—SAFETY RULES, 
IF ENFORCED, COULD PREVENT Most OF THEM, 
FEDERAL BuREAU INSISTS 


(By Luther A. Huston) 


WASHINGTON, December 29.—Nearly a half- 
million men dig coal in the mines of this 
country, and each year explosions, fires, and 
other accidents take a heavy toll. 

Fires and gas explosions case the spectacu- 
lar disasters, such as the one at West Frank- 
fort that almost blacked out Christmas in 
that Illinois mining town and shadowed the 
holiday for the entire country. Yet fire and 
gas are not the greatest killers in the coal 
mines. 

The No. 1 killer is the falling roof. When 
a roof collapses only a small area of the mine 
and a small number of men, as a rule, are 
involved. Hence these are not big disasters 
and do not attract wide attention. However, 
they add up to more than 50 percent of the 
total, which puts them at the top of the list 
of accidents that bring death to miners. 

Next comes hauling, the transportation 
system by which coal is moved to the sur- 
face. As in the case of falling roofs, the 
number of men involved in each hauling 
accident usually is small, as compared with 
a fire or an explosion, but the cumulative 
total is large. 


SAFETY COMMITTEES FORMED 


The downward trend in the death rate 
fom coal mine disasters began after the 
enactment in 1941 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Inspect! »n Act. This law gave Federal in- 
spectors the right to enter all coal mines, 
inspect them and make recommendations to 
end hazards. The effect of this statute 
began to be noticed in 1942. 

Subsequently a mine safety code was 
drawn up, and since the Krug-Lewis wage 
agreement in May 1946, that settled the coal 
strike in which the Government had seized 
the mines, each wage agreement in the in- 
dustry has provided for the adoption of this 
code. 

Under it, safety committees composed of 
miners are established at each mine. The 
committees have the power to withdraw the 
men from the mines if sufficiently hazardous 
conditions are found to warrant such action. 

The Federal inspector works with the safe- 
ty committee. Often committee members 
go with him while he looks over the mine. 
When he finishes he confers with company 
Officials and the safety committee on the 
hazards shown by the inspection. 

There is no Federal agency, however, that 
has power to enforce the recommendations, 
and results obtained from them depend en- 
tirely on the cooperation of the owners, the 
safety committees and State officials. 


LEGISLATION PENDING 


Bills to give Federal inspectors the power to 
withdraw men from mines where unsafe 
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conditions are found and to provide for an 
enforceable safety code are pending in Con- 
gress. 

The Bureau of Mines has long argued that 
there is no excuse for mine disasters caused 
by explosions and fires. If known precau- 
tions were taken, such tragedies would not 
occur, Bureau officials assert. 

The basie precautions are proper ventila- 
tion, rock dusting (the spreading of enough 
inert material over coal dust to prevent 
fires), use of permissible electric equipment, 
such as electric drills; use of ble ex- 
plosives, and the elimination of human 
carelessness and error. 

A law with teeth that would permit the 
Federal inspectors to enforce these basic 
precautions is needed, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, and would remove all of the 
dangers except those implicit in human 
failures. These the Bureau is endeavoring 
to minimize through a campaign of educa- 
tion, 





Comic Books Spread False Ideas Abroad 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 4( 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while we are spending millions 
of dollars abroad on propaganda de- 
signed to build up American prestige, the 
thousands of American comic books 
which are sent abroad are doing a much 
more effective job of breaking down 
American prestige. 

We all realize the bad effect that many 
of these comic books have on American 
boys and girls, but even our American 
boys and girls have the opportunity to 
observe that these comic books grossly 
distort the American life. Unfortunate- 
ly, the people in foreign countries who 
read these comic books do not know that 
they are distorted but accept them as a 
true portrayal of American life to the 
great detriment of American prestige 
abroad. 

I include herewith an article which 
appeared in the December 22, 1951, issue 
of America, by Richard L-G. Deverall: 

AMERICAN Comic Books IN ASIA 
(By Richard L-G. Deverall) 

Two dominant themes run through Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communist propaganda 
directed to Asian peoples. The first is that 
Americans are not happy unless they are 
lynching colored men. The second is that 
Americans are gangsters who tote .45 caliber 
revolvers and shoot down policemen on the 
streets. Even the children in America are 
alleged to rove the streets with dangerous 
revolvers and pistols strapped to their sides. 
“Such is the American way of life as dic- 
tated by the Wall Street masters” say Soviet 
magazines distributed in Calcutta and Hong 
Kong. 

The success of Soviet propaganda in Asia 
can be seen when there is a bank robbery in 
Bombay. The daily newspapers—and they 
are not Communist newspapers—write of 
the “Chicago-type gangsters” who pulled the 
job. The Indian reader automatically refers 
to the Lloyds bank robbers in terms of Al 
Capone, Chicago, and sawed-off shotguns. 
It’s time we realize that Soviet propaganda 


can hammer away on the theme of the “Chi- 
cago-type gangster” because we provide the 
material for the concept. For in the gangster 
comic books which deluge Asia, the American 
gangster runs riot, guns spit, men fall and 
Cadillacs tear down the road at breakneck 
epeed with the bank's cash in the rear. 

So too the intense preoccupation of Asian 
intellectuals with American racial discrimi- 
nation is sometimes revealed when they ask 
me: “And how many lynching parties have 
you attended?” Or again, “How many Red 
Indians have you killed?” Though it is 
horrifying to be asked such questions, it is 
wise to avoid a withering reply. For we our- 
selves provide the material which gives Asian 
peoples these revolting concepts. In the 
western comic books which flood Asia you 
find cowboys and sheriffs—all white men— 
riding herd on the Red Indian. The colored 
Indian always loses; the white man always 
wins. Asians—who are colored and number 
about 1,000,000,000 persons—identify them- 
selves with the Red Indian, and thus the 
western comic books are, in effect, pro-Com- 
munist propaganda. 

As with Hollywood movies, the Communist 
agent in Asia says to the Asian intellectual: 
“Don’t believe me. Just have a look at this 
handful of gangster and western comic books 
from your corner store. They are all printed 
in America. They are samples of the won- 
Gderful American culture and the American 
way of life. These comic books are from the 
land of Uncle Sham.” 

One evening a few years ago, when I was 
living in Bombay, I had dinner with a San- 
ekrit professor and his family. After sitting 
on the floor and eating delicious rice and 
puris with our fingers, we went out for a 
walk. The good professor took me through 
an area of town full of book stores and sec- 
ond-hand magazine stands. Under petrol 
and gas lights, literally hundreds of children 
and teen-agers were thumbing through 
American gangster, sex, and western comic 
books. As we turned back to return to the 
professor’s home for a cup of hot tea, he 
remarked: “Now perhaps you do not won- 
der why Soviet propaganda is so effective in 
my country. Our people grow up on your 
comic books and reject your way of life 
because it lacks culture and decency.” 

“But they seem to like the comic books,” 
I observed. 

“Yes, they like them,” he replied. “That 
is their young curiosity. But when they 
mature, the picture of crime and gangster- 
ism remains identified with America long 
after they stop reading comic books.” 

This year I visited Hong Kong twice. Each 
time when I wandered through the down- 
town area and inspected bookstalls and 
newspaper racks, the place was literally 
flooded with American comic books. Down 
in the busy Chinese area, outside the mah- 
jong houses, Chinese boys and girls sat on 
stools—thumbing through American comic 
books. In the delightfully clean and sweet 
city of Colombo in Ceylon, when I visited 
there a year ago, the downtown area had 
far more than its share of American comic 
books. So it was in the Santa Cruz area of 
Manila, in Indonesia's Jakarta, in Pakistan's 
Karachi, and India’s Calcutta. 

Perhaps in New Delhi, capital of India, the 
evil can be most strikingly observed, for in 
the numerous newspaper stores that dot 
Connaught Circus we found American prop- 
aganda and Soviet propaganda side by side. 
The Soviet propaganda consisted of books 
on ideology and the great, old-Russian cul- 
tural works. Soviet newspapers and maga- 
zines told the Indian reader of family life 
in the Soviet Union, of education, of cul- 
ture, and music. The American contribution 
seemed mainly to be sex novels and the in- 
evitable assortment of crime, gangster, and 
western comic books. 
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No wonder that Rev. John Leonard wrote 
this year in the Sydney, Australia, Catholic 
Weekly: 

“I must admit to having been really wor- 
ried * * * when I found out how wide- 
spread was the us of such literature even in 
some of the best Catholic school circles 
* ©* © It does not need much imagina- 
tion to picture the countless thousands of 
young men and girls who lap up this stuff, 
their whole being twisted with tangled emo- 
tions as they vicariously live through such 
shamelessly illustrated stuff.” 

Since 1948, in Cleveland, a committee on 
the evaluation of comic books has been 
scanning the comic book output in America 
to determine its content. The 1949 report 
noted that of 555 comic books examined, 
70.2 percent had been found “objectionable 
in part,” “objectionable” or “wholly objec- 
tionable.” Some publishers were quick to 
se the point, so that in 1950 the committee 
was able to report that the percentage of 
objectionable comic books had dropped to 
€4.7 percent. Still the fact remains that the 
majority of comic books produced in the 
United States of America are objectionable 
and unfit for children. If they are unfit for 
American eyes, what type of social degener- 
ate is it that makes a living by exporting 
this printed poison to Asia, not only to be- 
foul child minds but also to subvert the good 
name of the American people in the minds of 
a billion adult Asians? 

No wonder that late in 1950 the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee of New York To Study the 
Publication of Comics was asked by Dr. 
Frederic Wertham, a psychiatrist, to support 
a public health law “which would forbid 
the sale and display of all crime comic books 
to children under the age of 15 years. In 
his testimony the doctor was uncompromis- 
ing: 

“To my mind, the issue over crime comic 
books is one solely of public health. Our 
task is to educate and protect the young. 
The crime comic book industry sees children 
as a market of child buyers and no more. 
Taxpayers pay millions to persuade the 
world's peoples that we don’t consider dark- 
skinned races inferior human beings. The 
crime comic book industry does just the 
opposite and, since it exports books, it is 
showing the world that the United States 
is at present the only nation that teaches 
race hatred to its children.” 

Noting that the production of crime comic 
books runs from 40,000,000 to 80,000,000 per 
month, Dr. Wertham rightly concluded: 
“* © * the crime comic book industry is 
one of the most subversive groups in our 
country today.” I would further add that, 
along with the second-grade Hollywood mo- 
vies, the American export of comic books 
plays a vital role in aiding Stalin’s propa- 
ganda in Asia—and other parts of the world. 
It uses American materials to prove the So- 
viet line that we are uncultured barbarians, 
gangsters, racists, and glorifiers of crime and 
murder. 

Comic books are an instrument—for good 
or for evil. The State Department has is- 
sued one comic book, When ie Communists 
Came: the True Story of a Chinese Village, 
which gives a picture of what happens when 
the Communists take over. The book has 
been distributed in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and 
other areas of Southeast Asia. Meanwhile 
this tiny effort has been matched by a flood 
of Soviet Chinese books in English as well 
as in Chinese and other languages. The 
Chinese comic books give simple lessons in 
arithmetic and cultural games together with 
a dose of propaganda about the culture and 
zeal for the people on the part of Mao Tze- 
tung. 

American comic books for export could 
do a magnificient job in giving the children 
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of Asia the real story of the American Revo- 
lution and the struggle of the infant Re- 
public to create in the New World a home 
for the democratic way of life. Comic books 
could tell the story of America’s struggle for 
literacy, of how Abe Lincoln taught himself 
to read and write, and how Abe rose to the 
Presidency. Certainly there is no American 
more beloved in Asia than Lincoln, the Lib- 
erator of the Colored People. American 
comic books for export could tell the color- 
ful story of such men as John L. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Green, and Philip Murray and how these 
humble boys taught themselves how to read 
and write, how they led in the struggle for 
human rights, how they suffered but in time 
rose to be major public figures. 

This would probably shock some of the 
State Department's seersucker brigade, but 
the story of Lewis-Green-Murray would be 
to Asian minds a beacon of democracy, a 
fiame of inspiration. American comic books 
could tell of the heroic struggle of Senator 
George Norris to create the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the story of how the once hungry 
children of several Southern States enjoy a 
high standard of living because Americans 
had the courage and vision to control rivers, 
to build hydro plants and to enrich soil 
robbed by the old plantation crop system of 
the colonial order dismembered by the Amer- 
ican Revolutionists. 

American comic books could tell the story 
of multinational, multilingual America; of 
Spanish-American Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia; of the culture of the red Indian; of 
how the Chinese, the Polish, the Irish, and 
the Nisei children of America go to the same 
schools, play in the same playgrounds, and 
receive free education in public schools. 

Such comic books for export could play 
a dynamic part in bringing to Asia a cul- 
tural point 4 program. They would give the 
lie to Soviet propaganda. They would be a 
positive good, for they would hold before 
the young minds of Asia a vision of how 
poor, hungry America became a great coun- 
try—and how Asian young people can follow 
the same path and in time turn their rich 
countries filled with poor people into rich 
countries filled with prosperous ind moral 
people. : 

So, too, could comic books tell the story 
of Walt Whitman and his songs of democ- 
racy; of Sidney Lanier and his feeling for 
the poor and the oppressed; of Thoreau and 
his struggle for human freedom—a struggle 
that years later awakened the soul of Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi and in time 
aided in the national liberation of the toiling 
masses of India. Indeed, the wealth of sub- 
jects and the magnificent sweep of the demo- 
cratic revolution in America offer endless 
subjects for comic books that would make 
the Soviets look like what they are—a bunch 
of cheap reactionaries. 

That is why I believe that while mounting 
a drive for decent and wholesome comic 
books—particularly for export—we should at 
the same time press our Congressman to en- 
act suitable and appropriate legislation to 
make it a matter of public policy to forbid 
the movement in interstate and international 
commerce of comic books which are of the 
crime-gangster-western-racist theme. Pas- 
sage and enforcement of such a law might 
put some people out of business. But most 
certainly it would remove a wholly subversive 
influence from the American scene and give 
American foreign policy overseas a chance to 
show Asian peoples the real America of 
families, homes, workers, education, and cul- 
ture. If comic books of the crime type are 
considered a menace to public health and 
morals in America, how much more so when 
shipped overseas. 

Let's get busy and write our Congressman. 
Let’s stop this vicious export business—and 
the sooner the better. 


Proposed Investigation of Office of 
Alien Property 


\\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement and attached 
materials relative to the proposed inves- 
tigation of the Office of Alien Property. 
This statement supplements my pre- 
vious comments on this same subject in 
the January 10 and 16 CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, pages 65 and A183, respectively, 
I ask unanimous corsent that the text 
of this statement and attachments be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorn. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE WILL, I BELIEVE, APPROVE 
SENATE RESOLUTION 245, NEXT MONDAY 


Yesterday morning the Senate Judiciary 
Committee met in its first get-together for 
this session. One of the major items on our 
agenda was Senate Resolution 245, which 
I had introduced with cosponsorship by four 
Senators for an investigation of the Office of 
Alien Property. 

The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] had previously 
kindly promised that this resolution would 
be brought up promptly, and, I might add 
that this promise came from out West while 
our able colleague was beset by a serious 
problem of personal health which neverthe- 
less did not prevent him from continuous 
devotion to his heavy legislative burdens. 

The chairman returned to Washington and 
faithful as always to his word, he brought up 
Senate Resolution 245, and submitted it to 
our colleagues with his customary fairness 
and objectivity. And so, I want to express 
my public thanks to him, because I realize 
full well that the agenda of our committee 
was crowded with a great many other im- 
portant issues and because I feel that almost 
any other man might not have returned so 
soon at all to his public duties from so 
recent and so serious an illness. 

Yesterday morning, I personally came up 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearing on the Japanese Peace Treaty 
in order to urge the passage of my resolu- 
tion. I am glad to say that no single word 
was spoken against the objective of the reso- 
lution by any of the assembled Senators. 
The members of the Judiciary Committee did 
feel, however, that since the committee had 
only just reassembled and since the reso- 
lution and explanatory memos which I had 
submitted were comparatively new, they 
wanted to study the matter a bit further, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
adequacy of the resolution’s wording. And 
s0, a subcommittee has been-appointed to 
report back to the full committee which will 
take the issue up again next Monday. 

I am delighted at the composition of the 
subcommittee. It is headed by a splendid 
Senator, whose qualifications could hardly 
be more perfect for this task, in my judg- 
ment. I refer to the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SmiruH], 
past president of the American Bar Assoe 
ciation, a great lawyer and industrious cole 
league. Serving with him is our able come 
mittee chairman, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who has given to 
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every task to which he has put his efforts 
all of his vast energies and all of his tre- 
mendous abilities. 

Also serving with us will be our friend, the 


, senior Senator from Washington |Mr. Mac- 
—_}nvson], a veteran of World War II who I am 


sure, will, for example, very carefully con- 
sider the problems of the ex-prisoners of war 
who are rightful claimants to the War Claims 
Fund, which is based on former enemy- 
owned assets. Rounding out the majority 
representation on the committee, although 
there is certainly no question of partisanship 
at all in this matter, is the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], whose in- 
vestigative ability has been so amply demon- 
strated not only as chairman of our Senate 
Crime Committee, but as chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee which has 
done such invaluable work in stopping ex- 
ports to Red-controlled countries. 

One of the ablest, if not the ablest, in- 
vestigators in the entire Senate, will be on 
this subcommittee. I refer to a battling 
judge and crusading Senator, my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. FEr- 
GUSON]. Also with us is my good friend, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey |{Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], whose talents were demon- 
strated in the State legislature at Trenton, 
and who has now continued his splendid 
parliamentary record here in the United 
States Senate. I personally will also serve 
on that subcommittee. 

I humbly feel that anyone looking at the 
composition of this subcommittee will note 
that it is a fair group of fair-minded men, 
devoted to the public welfare. I say these 
words of commendation of my colleagues 
very sincerely and with deep conviction. 

I trust that out of our deliberations the 
resolution will promptly pass through the 
full committee and then to the Rules Com- 
mittee, thereafter to be promptly enacted 
on the Senate floor, so that we can get our 
subcommittee investigation rolling. 

At this time, I am attaching (1) the text 
of the basic memorandum which I had pre- 
pared and which I submitted to the members 
of the Judiciary Committee yesterday; (2) 
the text of an editorial which appeared in 
the January 8 issue of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, a distinguished newspaper with which 
I have disagreed at times, but which has done 
a particularly commendable job, I believe, 
in following up on this whole Office of Alien 
Property subject; and (3) the text of various 
endorsements of the proposed probe. 


JANUARY 21, 1952. 
To: Members of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
From: Senator ALEXANDER WILEY. 
Purpose: To describe Senate Resolution 245, 


the reasons for it and proposed procedures 
under it. 


WHAT 


Senate Resolution 245 is a resolution, in- 
troduced on January 10, 1952, for a 6-month 
investigation of various important phases 
of the operations of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty. 

BY WHOM 


Senate Resolution 245 was introduced by 
myself on behalf of Senators Ferguson and 
JENNER (of the Senate Judiciary Committee), 
Senator Nrxon (of the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee), and Senator Kem. 

The resolution has received approval and 
backing from numerous Democratic and Re- 
publican Senators on a nonpartisan basis. 

One of the most distinguished Democratic 
Members of the Senate, for example, wrote 
on January 10: 

“I think you should investigate the Alien 
Property Custodian or administration. 
* * * I believe you should vigorously 
pursue this investigation.” 

The resolution has been endorsed by Amer- 
ican Ex-Prisoners of War, Inc., American 
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Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, and a 
great many individuals throughout the 
Nation. 

WHY 


There are at least seven reasons for ine 
vestigation of the Office of Alien Property. 

1. From an investigative standpoint: A 
mass of reports have come to my attention 
(many of them from very high and respon- 
sible individuals, others on the basis of anon- 
ymous tips) to the effect that there are nu- 
merous irregularities in that agency and in 
the vested corporations. 

In fact, I believe that more investigative 
tips and leads have come to my Office at this 
very early proposed stage of the investiga- 
tion than in a comparable stage of most 
similar investigations which had subsequent- 
ly produced major findings. 

No one could at this present stage, lack- 
ing committee subpena power, etc., attempt 
to confirm the mass of these allegations. 
Nor can these allegations be mentioned pub- 
licly in view of the absolute necessity of 
protecting reputations of individuals and 
companies from unfair accusations and in- 
ferences. No adverse comment has accord- 
ingly been made on any single individual 
or company by name. Repeated effort has 
been made to urge individuals not to as- 
sume that the alleged transgressions of a few 
people connected with this agency refiect 
on the overwhelming mass of honest, hard- 
working, patriotic individuals connected 
therewith. 

2. From the standpoint of possibilities for 
wrongdoing: Experience after World War I 
proved how extremely susceptible the Alien 
Property Custodian function was to irregu- 
lar practices. It was so susceptible in view 
of the tremendous area of authority, vast 
numbers of appointments, and the financial 
significance of administrative decisions 
which are made (most of which never become 
public). 

In 1919, Senator Calder, member of the 
Judiciary Committee, complained about ex- 
orbitant legal fees paid by that agency. 
Today, 33 years later, the payment of legal 
fees again represents a major question mark. 
I have raised this issue with leaders of the 
American Bar Association. 

The possibility of at least a partial parallel 
in other phases between post-World War I 
and post-World War II experience is seen in 
the tremendous jurisdiction of this agency 
today: 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
16, you will find references on page A186 to 
$300,000,000 worth of assets controlled as of 
December 1, 1951, including: 

General Aniline & Film Corp. ($120,000,- 
000 in assets); Schering Corp. ($12,250,000 in 
assets); thirty-odd other companies now 
being operated as going enterprises in which 
the Government has a substantial interest, 
plus over 23,000 patents (whose patents are 
of inestimable value) and 500,000 copyrights 
(also of inestimable value). 

3. From a  free-enterprise standpoint: 
There have been widespread criticisms of the 
management of the vested corporations 
(e. g., see AMerican Mercury article of March 
1949, Case Study of Government in Business, 
p. 68, January 10, 1952, Recorp). 

On this point of competence, however, it 
should be noted for the record, that many 
distinguished private citizens and firms have 
been associated with the vested corporations 
and considerable (but inconclusive) profits 
have been made by those corporations. 

On this same general free-enterprise 
aspect, let it be also noted that numerous 
criticisms have been voiced of the Govern- 
ment's failure to get out of at least some of 
these businesses as promptly as possible (e. g., 
experts say that the last basic legal impedi- 
ment (i. e., court litigation) to disposition 
of the Schering Corp. was removed almost 3 
years ago, but the corporation still is unsold, 
in spite of repeated Department of Justice 


announcements and predictions of immi- 
nent sale). 

4. From a patent standpoint: Let me note 
in my capacity as chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyright Law that there have 
been very serious policy divisions in the Of- 
fice of Alien Property as to the handling of 
patents owned by former enemy-controlled 
corporations as well as very serious policy 
splits as regards sale of such patents. These 
patents have a tremendous consequence to 
the American people. For example, the 
Schering Corp. patents hold a key to vast 
medical discoveries, worth inestimable sums. 

5. From a cartel standpoint: There are 
very important phases to be reviewed as to 
the extent to which the decartelization pro- 
gram has succeeded. This whole decarteli- 
zation phase is very significant (e. g., ste 
Truman committee reports on I. G. Farben 
cartel harm inflicted on United States na- 
tional defense). 

Particularly as regards former German- 
owned corporations, it has been proven that 
United States corporations whose ties with, 
for example, the I. G. Farben cartel were 
severed after World War I, gravitated back to 
German domination between the wars, only 
to be presumably severed again in 1942-45. 
Now, there are numerous assertions of the 
same gravitational pull back to German 
domination (through intermediaries, of 
course.) Such gravitational pull is of tre- 
medous consequence to the freedom of 
United States technology. 

6. From the humanitarian standpoint: 
There is evidence that in many instances, 
there has been an appallingly slow delay in 
the processing of claims—both title and debt 
claims. The Office of Alien Property says 
that this is due to lack of sufficient funds, 
complexity of task, court battles, etc., al- 
though certain experts contend that this 
is not necessarily the case. In the instance 
of claims involving patent rights, the patents 
are fast running out, and severe hardship is 
being incurred by many individuals patient- 
ly awaiting Federal action. 

The House ons Committee has 
been quite critical of OAP’s claim-settle- 
ment schedule. (It should be noted that 
some claims are still pending from World 
War I.) 

From the humanitarian standpoint, too, 
we want to determine \.hether the Alien 
Property Office has maximized the assets 
which ultimately will be turned over to the 
War Claims Fund for payment to ex-POW’s, 
civilian internees, missionaries, religious 
groups, etc., who suffered terribly at the 
hands of the enemy in violation of the 
Geneva Convention. 

7. From the personnel standpoint: It is 
important to determine whether the tre- 
mendous number of appointments through 
the Office of Alien Property, for example, to 
boards of directors and officer positions of 
multibillion corporations, to legal firms, ad- 
vertising, public relations, management, 
engineering, insurance contracts, have been 
based on fair, sound objective standards of 
technical competence with genuine perform- 
ance and appropriate compensation, rather 
than on the basis of favoritism and possible 
kick-backs, directly or indirectly. 

HOW: COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 

(a) Senate Resolution 245 proposed a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee to be appointed. Such a subcommittee 
might be composed of seven Senators—four 
Democrats and three Republicans. 

(b) However, the permanent Investigation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee has indicated that it 
would like to investigate the Office of Alien 
Property. While that group represents the 
basic investigative group of the Senate, it 
is believed that because of certain technical 
phases of this agency, such as relate to 
patent and cartel policy, the study might 
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better be made by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
HOW: COMMITTEE STAFF 


Because of the extremely technical na- 
ture of this study, a staff of the highest 
technical competence should be chosen; 
individuals absolutely immune, of course, 
to any possible political or personal pres- 
sure. They should be drawn preferably 
from private industry. 

The staff would be headed by a director, 
preferably an individual with a background 
in corporate law, as well as strong investi- 
gative experience. 

Under him would serve various types of 
attorneys: such as patent attorneys and 
antitrust attorneys. 

Also serving should be skilled certified 
public accountants who would be able to 
make a careful analysis of corporate bal- 
ance sheets and practices: 

Plus management experts who could re- 
view the management of vested corpora- 
tions. 

In addition because of the vastly com- 
plex subject matter of the corporations 
themselves, consultants would have to be 
hired, e. g., from the chemical industry; on 
& per diem basis in order to review those 
technical phases of particular companies, 
Comparatively few public hearings need be 
held and then only after months of back- 
ground study. 

£ UMMARY 


Fifty thousand dollars is requested for a 
review of what has happened to $500,000,000 
worth of assets since 1942. (It should be 
noted that the $500,000,000 figure does not 
include the inestimable value of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights.) 

It should be noted that already the De- 
partment of Justice and the vested corpora- 
tions have spent time and money in an- 
swering the preliminary questions which 
I have submitted in approximately a dozen 
inquiries. I have tried to restrict these 
inquiries to a minimum, but there is no 
alternative but to ask for this information 
if the public welfare is to be served. 

Already, I believe quite constructive fruit 
has been born of my inquiries, e.g. Scher- 
ing Corp., patent announcement by the 
Department of Justice and a general spot- 
lighting of this entire hitherto obscure field, 


CONFERENCE WITH ATTORNEY GENERAL M’GRATH 


Shortly after I completed this memo, I 
had the opportunity to discuss some of these 
matters personally with Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, our former colleague 
here on the Ju-iciary Committee. He come 
mented on many of these phases in a cordial, 
friendly manner, and I believe helped at 
least partially to clear up some of the points 
which I have had in mind. I differ with him 
on numerous features, but I respect his per- 
sonal good faith. He commented quite 
justifiably, I believe, on the extreme difficul- 
ties under which the Government has had 
to labor in handling some of these vested 
corporations. And, in particular, he de- 
scribed some of the tremendous complexi- 
ties of the patent problem, particularly in 
the instance of the Schering Drug Corp., 
where in my judgment, the Government has 
come to a very belated decision—implement- 
ing a policy of the President which was sup- 
posed to have been implemented years ago, 

Attorney General McGrath made one 
major recommendation, which while I do not 
agree with it, I feel was constructively in- 
tended. He suggested the possibility that 
the Judiciary Commi-tee itself designate 
some top-notch private management engi- 
neering firm, which he would then authorize 
to make a review of the operations of the 
vested corporations. 

I personally feel, however, that while there 
would be some advantages in that idea, the 
investigative job is the unavoidable respone- 
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sibility of the legislative branch; and an 
investigating subcommittee could hire a few 
management engineers who would serve un- 
der it directly. 

Insofar as the Attorney General himself 
is concerned, I do want to point out, in all 
fairness, that many of the current problems 
of the Alien Property Office to which I have 
publicly referred, represent an accumulation 
over the years of various question marks un- 
der successive regimes. 

I personally reiterated to the Attorney 
General, and he indicated his recognition 
of this fact, that in no sense have my criti- 
cisms been directed against him personally, 
or for that matter, against any other single 
individual personally. 

In any event, I indicated that I feel that 
a Senate subcommittee has a job to do, and 
I for one would like to see it done. However, 
as previously noted, every possible precau- 
tion would have to be taken so as to protect 
the names and reputations of the great many 
very responsible citizens and firms who have 
served the Office of Alien Property in various 
capacities in a patriotic way. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 8, 1952] 


More LIGHT ON ALIEN PROPERTIES 


In asking why the sale of a seized alien 
property, the Schering Corp., has been post- 
poned repeatedly, Senator WILEY, of Wiscon- 
sin, deserves a documented answer. So do 
Congress and the public. Attorney General 
McGrath's vague blanket denial of anything 
wrong is not enough. What is called for 
is a detailed account by which others may 
decide for themselves whether or not this 
large drug concern is being properly admin- 
istered by the Alien Property Office, a branch 
of the Department of Justice. 

There is in the nature of things a strong 
temptation on Federal custodians of alien 
properties to keep hold of corporations long 
after they should have let go. After World 
War I the then Comptroller General McCarl, 
who made an investigation of the Alien 
Property Custodian, found that corporztions 
supposed to be liquidated were permitted 
to exist for years for the benefit only of offi- 
cers and attorneys. The Botany Worsted 
Mills and Stoehr & Sons are examples. A 
public sale of their stock was announced 
and then indefinitely postponed. It was 
several years before any further action was 
taken toward sale of these properties, and 
meantime about $1,000,000 was paid in sal- 
aries, fees, and administrative expenses out of 
the companies’ funds. 

It would speak well for Mr. McGrath’s 
sense of public trust if he would give Sen- 
ator WILEY a satisfactory account of the 
stewardship of Schering Corp. Whether he 
does or not, the resolution which the Sen- 
ator proposes to introduce, calling for an 
investigation of the Alien Property Office, 
should be promptly adopted. 

Schering is only one of many properties 
on which Congress should check. Empire 
building and empire holding is but one of 
the possible abuses in the custodianship of 
alien properties. A thorough inquiry is 
wanted, and Attorney General McGrath can 
expedite it by speaking up frankly in re- 
sponse to legitimate questions. 


ENDORSEMENTS OF SENATOR WILEY’s PROBE 
RESOLUTION 

A former prisoner of war in Milwaukee 
writes: 

“It is with interest that I and my family 
have followed your demand for an investi- 
gation of the Alien Property Office. Only 
by efforts of honest and scrupulous public 
servants can justice be done for the living 
ex-prisoners of war and the next of kin of 
those who were forced to die so needlessly.” 

. * * . * 


“Most uninformed persons are of the opin- 
ion that all prisoners of war were handsomely 
compensated for the period of internment. 
One would not have to even enter the realm 
of maltreatment to prove the fallacy of this 
statement.” 

* ° 7 s ° 


“At the outbreak of hostilities, December 
8, 1941, I was a petty officer third class in 
the United States Navy. This rating was 
obtained July 3, 1941. 

“I was captured by the enemy January 2, 
1942. The rating which I gained in July 
was still in effect and was not changed until 
February of 1946. 

“The total amount of money paid to me 
covering a period from December of 1941 to 
February 1946 was slightly over $4,000. 
This represents 100 percent of all pay for a 
period of 55 months. Thus, in that length 
of time I was advanced one rate and paid at 
an average of around $70 a month. 

“The case of the man who enlisted in 
July of 1941 (at which time I was already 
petty officer third class) will readily show the 
terrific injustice done the prisoner of war.” 

> . * ” - 


“It hardly seems right that a man with a 
comparativesly easy life, in comparison to the 
prisoner of war, should be advanced six times 
in 48 months while the prisoner of war is 
advanced once in 55 months.” 


“The compensation received, of a dollar a 
day, for eating small rations of rice, peanut 
vine, tomato vine, and fish-eye soup, along 
with a quarterly delicacy of dog, was ‘very 
much appreciated.’ At the same time, it is 
to be remembered that a few hundred dol- 
lars was no compensation for parents whose 
sons died of malnutrition, beri-beri, pellegra, 
and pure starvation. Again, neither is a 
total of $5,300 adequate, in these postwar 
inflationary days, to begin life from scratch, 
remembering that this is a total of all money 
earned plus ration allowance for a period of 
4 years.” 

* - . 7 * 


“Only by your positive stand on protective 
legislation and sound simple newspaper arti- 
cles such as that writien by Laurence Eck- 
lund and appearing in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Sunday, January 6, can these people 
be made aware of the fact that though the 
means to cope with this problem have always 
been on hand, it is only by your efforts that 
the fact that this office was made a political 
plum, has become known to all.” 

. . * * * 


“May you continue to have outstanding 
success in your elected field. The man on 
the street in this State has, and shall con- 
tinue to have, only the utmost respect for 
your type of congressional representation. 

“May God bless you and yours during this 
entire new year. I remain a faithful con- 
stituent.” 

A doctor from Memphis, .Tenn., writes: 

“I just want to commend you on your 
stand with Attorney General McGrath on 
the disposition of Schering Corp. 

“The Government is definitely in business 
with the ownership of this company. 
Another way to favor friends and foster 
socialism. 

“Keep plugging away and maybe others 
will join you in bringing about the return 
of private initiative.” 

A Florida citizen writes: 

“With reference to your proposal that the 
Office of Alien Property be reinvestigated, 
(Time, January 21), may I say that you have 
the strongest support of all decent citizens 
and taxpayers. 

“We have just paid a (huge) income tax, 
on top of a host of other hidden taxes and 
are in no mood to see a crew of petty chisele 
ers throw away our hard-earned money. 

“If necessary, we will be glad to put up the 
price of a few additional jails, to house the 
overflow.” 
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From a film dealer in Green Bay: 

“Congratulations on your alien property 
campaign. It is time that someone did 
that.” 

A Milwaukee citizen writes: 

“I want to congratulate you for sponsoring 
and taking the initiative in probing and in- 
vestigating the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

“As you know, I am engaged in the hosiery 
business which is an important factor in 
the textile field. Several years ago we ‘vere 
in need of rayon yarn. We ran into con- 
siderable difficulty because several of the 
large American companies in the rayon field 
were found to be controlled by alien na- 
tionals. The Alien Property Custodian seized 
these holdings and attempted to administer 
the affairs of these companies with te usual 
red tape, incompetency, and immaturity of 
business acumen. 

“I believe you can appreciate my opinion 
of the above office * * *. From my ex- 
perience there are many irregularities which 
should be probed for the possibility of mis- 
feasance.” 


Mississippi Aid Program Founded 
on Cooperation ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH M 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Mississippi has 
now had in operation for nearly 2 years 
a long-range program for county road 
improvement. The results of this 2-year 
operation are worthy of the attention 
of other States with similar needs for 
rural roads. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the magazine Better 
Roads, by Ben T. Collier, the very capa- 
ble State-aid engineer of the Mississippi 
Highway Department: 


MIssIssIPPI AID PROGRAM FOUNDED ON 
COOPERATION 


(By Ben T. Collier) 


A growing need and demand for improved 
rural roads has been felt in the State of 
Mississippi for many years. In 1946 and 1947 
the legislature gave the counties the sum 
of $5,000,000, to be spent for the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of principal roads 
carrying school-bus and mail routes. Al- 
though this was of great benefit to the State, 
the funds were expended for the most part 
without engineering advice, and the over-all 
picture showed very little permanent im- 
provement. 

In his address to the legislature in 1948, 
Gov. Fielding L. Wright stressed the need 
for a long-range plan of improvement of local 
roads. At this session the legislature ap- 
pointed an interim committee, composed of 
six members of the house, six members of 
the senate, and six persons selected from 
prominent businesses and agencies, to make 
a study and return recommendations to the 
next session. The committee employed the 
services of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, which, with the help of the State high- 
way department, committees of city and 
county engineers, and various other organi- 
zations, made a thorough study of the prob- 
lem. 

As a first step, a complete inventory was 
made of the roads and streets in the State. 
Following the recommendations of the in- 
terim committee, at a special session late in 
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1949 the legislature passed a bill that, among 
other things, created a State-aid division in 
the State highway department and provided 
for a State-aid system of 11,656 miles of 
county roads. This system includes only 
the most important county roads for im- 
provement under the present plan, leaving 
the lesser county roads to be improved by 
the county supervisors. The act also set up 
& percentage allocation to be used in deter- 
mining the number of miles of State-aid 
roads in each county, and also in determin- 
ing the amount of State-aid and Federal- 
aid funds to be allocated to each county. 

The act provided for the appointment by 
the governor of a State-aid engineer, who was 
designated to organize the State-aid division, 
and draw up rules, regulations and specifica- 
tions governing the construction of State- 
aid roads. The act further provided that any 
county would be entitled to receive State aid 
and spend it on approved projects on State- 
aid roads, provided that it met the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. That a State-aid system in the county 
had been designated and approved. 

2. That the county had employed a regis- 
tered professional engineer to act for the 
county as a whole. 

3. That an annual program had been filed 
by the county engineer with the division of 
State- aid road construction and approved by 
the State-aid engineer, in accordance with 
the established uniform design standards 
and specifications. The act provided for 
modification or revision of a program by the 
State-aid engineer, with the agreement of the 
county involved. 

4. That the county had complied with all 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
State-aid engineer. 

Because of the small assessed valuation 
and resources of some of the counties, the 
act further provides that a county engineer 
may serve as many as five counties at the 
same time. The county must pay the salary 
of the county engineer, no engineering ex- 
pense being chargeable to projects. The 
county must also secure and pay for all 
rights-of-way and material pits. 

Mississippi has a uniform type of county 
government. Five supervisors are elected in 
each county, one from each supervisor’s 
district, to serve a term of 4 years. Among 
other duties, supervisors are charged with 
the construction and maintenance of all 
county roads. The counties receive 244 cents 
per gallon of a 7-cent State gasoline tax, and 
in addition the revenue from the sale of all 
car and truck tags. The counties are also 
allowed by law to assess ad valorem taxes 
within certain limits for road and bridge 
construction. 

The funds provided by the State-aid Act 
are in addition to all other county highway 
funds. The State-aid program is financed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis from 10 percent 
of the State sales tax, plus an additional 
amount equivalent to one-half cent per gal- 
lon on the total net gallonage of gasoline 
or motor fuel on which the State tax is 
paid. At the present time this revenue 
amounts to about $4,800,000 a year. The 
amount received by individual counties va- 
ries from $22,000 to $92,000 a year, being 
allocated according to the percentages fixed 
by the legislature previously referred to. 

To finance a State-aid project, county 
funds in the amount of 10 percent of the 
cost of the project must be transferred to 
the State-aid fund in the State treasury, 
to the credit of the specific project, and 
the county must order that State-aid funds 
in the amount of 90 percent of the cost 
be transferred to the project fund from 
funds to its credit in the State-aid fund. 
On State-aid projects involving no Federal 
funds, estimates sre made by the county 
engineer, certified to by the State-paid 
engineer, and paid from the project fund 
in the State treasury by requisition drawn 
by the board of supervisors, after the req- 


uisition has been approved by the State-aid 
engineer. 

The county engineer makes plans and 
estimates, which are reviewed by the State- 
aid office. When plans have been approved, 
both State-aid and Federal-aid projects are 
advertised for letting by the county super- 
visors, subject to the approval of the State- 
aid engineer; where Federal funds are in- 
volved, the Bureau of Public Roads must, 
of course, concur. The work is under the 
supervision of the county engineer, subject 
to inspection at all times by the State-aid 
division, and by the BPR on Federal-aid 
projects. 

The act provides that Federal-aid sec- 
ondary funds received by the State shall 
be divided one-half for use by the State- 
aid division for the construction of State- 
aid roads on the Federal-aid secondary 
system, and one-half for the use of the 
State highway department for constructing 
roads on the State highway secondary sys- 
tem. Where Federal funds are involved, 
estimates are made by the county engineer, 
approved by the State-aid engineer, and 
paid to the county or contractor, as the case 
may be, by the State highway department, 
the county contribution and State-aid funds 
for matching having been previously trans- 
ferred to the State highway fund and ear- 
marked for the particular project. Both dis- 
trict and division offices of the Bureau of 
Public Roads have been very cooperative and 
helpful in setting up methods of procedure 
for making plans, construction, and the test- 
ing of materials to effect maximum sim- 
plicity. 

The act was written with the idea of 
providing the counties with an incentive to 
use the services of county engineers, and 
in this way to have the quality and efficiency 
of all county work improved. Another ob- 
ject was to leave the selection of projects 
and responsibility for construction at the 
county level. 

Although the State-aid division is by vir- 
tue of the act a division of the State high- 
way department, the State-aid engineer and 
his assistants are not paid through the high- 
way department, thus impressing the county 
supervisors with the fact that a county and 
not a State highway program is in effecs. 
The State highway department gave valu- 
able assistance in getting the legislation 
passed, and now supports the operation of 
the program by making available its many 
facilities for information and guidance and 
for testing materials, and by furnishing 
transportation for the State-aid engineers. 
The county supervisors are appreciative of 
these services, and already there has come 
into existence a more cooperative relation- 
ship between county and State highway offi- 
cials than has ever previously prevailed. 

The program has not been in effect long 
enough to fully evaluate beneficial aspects 
of this nature; however, several counties that 
formerly had no engineering services at all 
are considering the employment of engineers 
who are able to give their full time to the 
county. At last many of the supervisors are 
cooperating more fully with each other in 
the matter of exchanging and pooling ma- 
chinery, and in the selection of projects that 
will most benefit the county as a whole. 

There follow descriptions of four State-aid 
projects, by engineers of the State-aid divi- 
sion who supervised them. 

Projects involving both State-aid and 
Federal-aid funds were recently completed in 
Clarke and Jones Counties, in the south- 
eastern part of Mississippi. The Clarke 
County project was constructed by contract, 
and the Jones County project by county 
forces at agreed unit prices. 

The Clarke County project involved grad- 
ing, concrete pipe culverts, placing and 
stabilizing of selected base-course material, 
and the construction of a double bituminous 
wearing surface. After field investigation 
and laboratory tests of the subgrade had been 
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made, it was found that a base of 6-inch 
compacted thickness, using local granular 
material stabilized with local gravel, would 
be adequate. The surface was originally set 
up to have blast-furnace slag as the mineral 
aggregate and a binder of asphaltic cement. 
Because of conditions beyond the control 
of the producer, slag for the first layer was 
not available, and washed gravel meeting 
State-aid specifications was substituted. As 
a consequence of the change to gravel and 
because the season was as late as November, 
& quick-breaking emulsified asphalt was used 
in place of the asphaltic cement originally 
specified. 

The total cost of the job, exclusive of engi- 
neering, was $65,665. The cost per mile was 
approximately $10,000. The contract was let 
by the board of supervisors of Clarke County 
to Evans Construction Co., of Quitman, Miss. 
The work was under the supervision of 
George W. Wier, county engineer, and Charles 
N. Clark, assistant. This and other Federal- 
aid projects in Mississippi are under the au- 
thority of F. A. Davis, district engineer of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Jones County project was one of the 
first Federal-aid secondary roads to be con- 
structed by county forces in Mississippi. 
The work included light and heavy grading, 
installation of pipe culverts, placement of a 
4-inch compacted gravel base, and con- 
struction of a 3-inch wearing surface, con- 
sisting of a road mix of local granular ma- 
terials with a mixing grade of emulsified 
asphalt as binder. The road is 6 miles long 
and cost $61,670. The county's contribution 
under the State-aid Act was $485 per mile, 
Plus engineering. In charge of design and 
construction for the county was G. B. Beard, 
county engineer; O. B. Curtis, Sr., assistant 
State-aid engineer, Mississippi State High- 
way Department. 

The State-aid program enabled Hinds 
County to complete last year an important 
link in its road system between Clinton and 
Tinnin, serving a progressive farming and 
livestock area and connecting with United 
States Route No. 80 at Clinton. This project, 
on which Federal-aid secondary funds were 
also used, is of unusual interest in the State- 
aid program in that the county made the 
major contribution to the finished work by 
having previously graded the roadway with 
its own forces and placed the clay-gravel 
base material. The roadway was graded to a 
width of 28 feet; the base material was 
placed to a width of 24 feet and a minimum 
compacted thickness of 6 inches. 

In September the Hinds County Board of 
Supervisors, with the approval of the State- 
aid engineer and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
awarded a contract to Jerry G. Alexander Co., 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., in the amount of #29,- 
530. The contract provided for 5.64 miles of 
base preparation, a prime coat, and the ap- 
plication of a double bituminous surface 
treatment 20 feet wide. Base preparation 
consisted of mixing, shaping, and compaction 
of the previously placed clay-gravel material 
to plan and specification requirements. The 
bituminous material for both prime coat and 
surface treatment was emulsified asphalt 
The coarse and seal aggregate was slag. 

The project was completed satisfactorily 
in the allotted 30 working days. The road 
was constructed under the direct supervision 
of Floyd D. Bailey, county engineer of Hinds 
County. The cost of $5,240 for the work i: 
low, considering present-day bid prices, and 
indicates that contractors are interested in 
the State-aid program. The splendid coop- 
eration of Hinds County officials is indicative 
of their desire to obtain an adequate and 
economical system of county roads as soon as 
possible.—Frank T. Moore, construction en- 
gineer, division of State-aid construction, 
Mississippi State Highway Department. 

Last November Monroe County completed 
a Federal-aid secondary project extending 8 
distance of 6.8 miles south from the citv of 
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Aberdeen. The old road was built before the 
Civil War, and had been improved by county 
forces to a roadway width varying from 20 to 
26 fect, with a gravel surface about 12 feet 
wide and varying in thickness from 2 to 4 
inches The alinement was fairly direct, but 
new locations were made to eliminate sharp 
curves and improve sight distance in accord- 
ance with minimum requirements adopted 
for this type of highway. This reduced the 
over-all length of the road approximately 
one-fourth of a mile. Approximately 200 
vehicles a day travel the road, of which about 
30 percent are trucks that are hauling ben- 
tonite ore to a processing plant just south 
of Aberdeen. 

The work included installation of drainage 
structures, grading, sprigging of Bermuda on 
all fill slopes, base preparation and placing 
of a single bituminous surface treatment. 
Reinforced-concrete culvert pipe was used for 
all cross-drains, and concrete sewer pipe for 
all side-drains. The roadway was graded to 
a 24 foot width. The topography was hilly, 
which required heavy cuts and fills in several 
places in order to provide sight distance of 
400 feet or more on vertical curves. The soil 
profile revealed that the soil varied from a 
classification of A-2 (0) to A-7 (20). Aftera 
number of laboratory tests on local materials 
had been made, a base design was developed, 
using the following materials: 6 inches of 
sand and clay classified as A-3 (0), and an 
additional 6 inches of this material mixed 
with 35 percent coarse sand and 35 percent 
pea gravel. The material was obtained local- 
ly, which reduced the cost of the entire proj- 
ect approximately 10 percent. The only other 
base material available was 25 miles north of 
the beginning of the project. A single bitu- 
minous surface course was placed over the 
entire road. 

The project was let on June 15, 1951, to W. 
E. Blain & Son, of Mount Olive, Miss. The 
work order was issued and construction start- 
ed on July 15, and the job was completed on 
November 12. Project costs were as follows: 


Clearing and grubbing.-_.____..-. - $3,115 


Grading, at 34 cents per cubic yard.. 15,855 . 


Base material, at 34 cents per cubic 


lind debneioninnh eereeeemncdetiniens 15, 685 
Stabilizing aggregate, at $2.80 per 

I iceenceiea ai aniaiaeteaiinennen 12. 880 
Mixing, shaping and compacting, at 

11 cents per square yard._._..__. 7, 765 
Class B concrete, at $60 per cubic 

TEE inde viiniecigtnnses a aan ciaetpnniaetoees: 1, 445 
Culvert pipe and side-drains_...... 5, 920 
Sprigging Bermuda, at 6 cents per 

_ 665 
Bituminous prime, at 17 cents per 

Th, <:sdnadimeeniininnmenestempes 4, 670 


Single bituminous surface treat- 
ment, at 21 cents per square yard. 13, 845 





pe - 81,845 


The cost per mile was $12,170. T.O. Mabry, 
Jr., county engineer, supervised design and 
construction of the project.—W. H. Chesteen, 
construction engineer, division of State-aid 
construction, Mississippi State Highway De- 
partment. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by the very able 
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editor, William Tugman, of the Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register Guard, on the subject 
of the new postal law: 


Sttty SEASON IN THE PosTAL BUSINESS 


Whoever thought up the 10 percent sur- 
charge on postcards when purchased in lots 
of 50 or more failed to reckon with Eugene's 
Ed Boehnke (and probably a lot of other 
“black Republicans” around the country). 
The new price of a is 2 cents for 
the first 49. Above 50—on a lot of 10,000, say, 
the price would be 200 bucks, plus 20 bucks 
for the 10 percent surcharge. It doesn’t 
take much figuring to show that by pur- 
chasing in lots of 49 at a time, a guy could 
“nrake”’ considerable, allowing not too much 
for time consumed. 

The lawmakers did not foresee the astute 
Mr. Boehnke, nor did they foresee the traf- 
fic jam which might ensue from wholesale 
purchases of postcards in batches of 49, 
Postcards come all baled up in lots of 100. 
To get 49 it is necessary to count ‘em out one 
by one, making for delay on both sides of 
the window. This is because the new law 
sp cifies: 

“Each batch under 50 must be a separate 
purchase.” 

This gave Postmaster Ethan Newman and 
his inspectors a clue on breaking the traffic 
jam. Every time Ed's messenger buys a batch 
of 49 cards he must return to the end of the 
line—if there is a line. (And he must also 
supply his own cartons.) 

It has made quite a show in the normally 
placid postoffice. Even with the new “traf- 
fic” restrictions, Boehnke claims to have ac- 
complished his first purchase of 10,000 in 
about an hour. Newman says: 

“Maybe it won't be so easy tomorrow with 
only one window in operation. Can't tell 
how long it will take with only one window, 
if the traffic is heavy. Don't blame us. We 
didn’t make the law. We just work here.” 

There’s no hard feelin’s on either side. 
It’s a sort of game. It might even become a 
national pastime. Newman says the post- 
office department argued against the sur- 
charge provision when it was proposed. Per- 
haps Congress should pass a repealer quick, 
but, as McGurk remarks, it will soon be open 
season on Congressmen anyhow. 





Keep H. R. 5767 in House Interstate 
Committee 14 
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HON. LOUIS B. HELLER & 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1951, our distinguished colleague, 
Representative JoHN A. McGuire, in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 5767, legalizing the 
nonsigners provisions of the State fair 
trade laws as they apply to interstate and 
intrastate commerce. This bill was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which is 
headed by the Honorable Rogert Cross- 
Er, of Ohio, and of which I have the honor 
to be a member. 

By a 6-to-3 decision handed down on 
May 21, 1951, the Supreme Court nulli- 
fied the interstate application of the non- 
signer provisions in the State fair trade 
laws and thereby reopened the question 
of these laws. Since then widespread in- 
terest has been aroused regarding the 
possible need for new congressional ac- 
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tion in support of the 45 separate State 
resale price maintenance laws. 

Congressman McGuire's bill rishtfully 
seeks to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act by correcting it through leg- 
islation in the public interest so that it 
would work effectively for csusumers, 
manufacturers, and retailers, as was the 
situation before the Supreme Court upset 
the fair-trade laws. His bill applies the 
nonsigner provisions of the State acts to 
goods in interstate commerce. 

It is clear that a bill of this nature 
which deals with problems of interstate 
commerce logically and properly belongs 
in the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. According to the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
known as Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, this committee was vested with 
the legislative jurisdiction over inter- 
state and foreign commerce generally. 

I understand that efforts are being 
made to take this bill out of our com- 
mittee and refer it to the House Judi- 
ciary Committe. I am unalterably op- 
posed to eny such move because of the 
nature of the bill, as indicated above, and 
because I regard such move as an infrac- 
tion of the rules under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. H. R. 5767 belongs in 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and nowhere else. It 
is for that committee to consider it and 
to suggest the recessary action. 





Christmas Letter of Capt. Eddie _~— 
Rickenbacker [9 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a Christmas letter written by 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker to his asso- 
ciates in Eastern Air Lines. 

This letter expresses the thoughts that 
weigh heavily on our hearts and minds. 
At the same time, it breathes a spirit of 
faith and hope without which we can- 
not resolve the many problems that beset 
us. 
With faith and hope, we will overcome 
these problems and please God, see the 
triumph of His righteousness. 


Hunt, Ker:. County, Trx., 
Christmas 1951. 

With the rapid approach of another Yule- 
tide, the confusion, frustration, and compli- 
cation throughout the world continue to 
multiply, caused by. war, both hot and cold, 
with a common enemy. 

There is the hot war in Korea with thou- 
sands of the flower of our youth being killed 
or maimed for life, to say nothing of it 
costing untoid billions of the wealth of we, 
the people, of these United States. 

Then there is the cold war with com- 
munism in many parts of the world, as weil 
as the cold war at home with the Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers, who have 
dedicated themselves to the destruction of 
our American way of life. 
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This cold war is costing the taxpayers of 
this country many more billions annually 
than the hot war in Korea, which means 
ever-increasing taxes that sap the incentive 
and lifeblood of a great people and a great 
Nation. 

However, the day is not far distant when 
Wwe must take inventory of the remaining 
assets of this great Nation, which will mean 
changing our ways and habits in accordance 
with common sense and realism, or we shall 
continue to go down the highway to bank- 
ruptcy. 

Surely. there is plenty of old-fashioned 
American spirit left in the hearts and souls 
of our people to realize and recognize these 
facts, and to start pulling ourselves out of 
the mire. 

For none of us who appreciate our liberties 
and freedoms dares continue to neglect the 
moral standards and the eternal vigilance 
necessary to protect the rights and freedoms 
of man. 

No time or opportunity could be more 
appropriate than the coming holiday season, 
which properly should be termed the 
“Holy Day” season, to start taking inventory 
of our individual assets, and in the spirit of 
Christ give thanks to our Heavenly Father 
for the blessings we enjoy. 

My one and foremost wish for you and 
yours is for good health, happiness, and pros- 
perity not only during the holiday season, but 
for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
EppIe. 
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HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a list of 
recommendations from the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce: 


From: Chamber of Coramerce of Kokomo. 
To: Senators and Representatives of Indi- 
ana. 

Believing that our American system of 
government can be lost through a continued 
wasteful policy of spending, we submit to 
you the following corrective measures for 
your consideration: 

1. Carry out the Hoover report and con- 
tinue to work for the elimination of waste 
and inefficiency in Government. 

2. Require every Government agency and 
bureau to hold its expenditures within the 
totals allocated in 1948 and to justify such 
expenditures based on present conditions. 

3. Rescind every previous act of Congress 
calling for the expenditure of funds for non- 
essential purpcses that have not yet been 
carried out in their entirety where it can 
be accomplished without great waste of 
funds already spent for the purposes under 
consideration. 

4. Instead of employing new employees 
for defense needs, utilize the employees in 
going United States agencies who can be 
spared and Government agencies that can 
be eliminated. 

5. Make no more commodity purchases 
under price-support programs but make an 
intense study of the agricultural problem. 

6. Liquidate all inventories of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in an orderly 
Manner so as to protect markets. 

7. Curtail and eliminate where possible 
Federal aid extended through grants or 
Otherwise and reduce the payments of sub- 


sidies of Government to those cases that are 
in the interests of all the people and are, 
in effect, payments for services obtained 
such as subsidies for the delivery of mail. 

8. Postpone until they can be carried out 
without taxation added to military require- 
ments all projects whose prompt comple- 
tion will not directly aid the defense pro- 
gram including those already conceived and 
allowed for and those under present and 
near future consideration. 

9. Bring under positive congressional con- 
trol all acts of the State Department having 
to do with obligations assumed by the United 
States to spend money in foreign countries 
for military or other purposes and have 
proper congressional committee require the 
State Department to give it a complete list 
of total amounts involved of all agreements 
already made with all the countries in the 
world, (such information to be confidential 
to the congressional committee so as to pro- 
tect the United States from all subversive 
forces). 

10. Rescind the excess-profit tax. It is 
destructive to our economy. 

11. Demand coordination of all military 
applications for funds to save duplication, 
obsolescence in manufacturers and the waste 
of money and critical raw materials. Bil- 
lions could be saved with better defensive 
results. 

12. Reduce taxes to meet reduction in ex- 
penditures that would be brought about by 
congressional action on the foregoing. 

Very truly yours, 
Boarp oF DIRECTORS, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF KOKOMo, 
J. M. Pearce, President, 
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HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of January 22, 1952, 
in support of House Joint Resolution 352: 

Turow It Back 


The simplest way for Congress to deal with 
President Truman’s budget of $85,444,000,000 
is to throw it back with instructions to re- 
submit a balanced budget. 

This Congress can do under a joint resolu- 
tion introduced earlier this month by Rep- 
resentative CoupEerT, Republican, of New 
York. The resolution provides that Federal 
expenditures for fiscal 1953 be held to $71,- 
000,000,000, the amount of Federal income. 

Submitted in the face of continued dis- 
closures of Federal waste and Government 
dishonesty leading to waste, the new budget 
reestablishes the already well-established 
fact that the Truman gang has no intention 
whatever to reform, election year or no. 

The $85,000,000,000 budget is $14,000,000,- 
000 above income, thus continuing the run- 
away inflation which President Truman has 
piously insisted his Administration is trying 
to control. Further, he wants $5,000,000,000 
new taxes. 

There seems no likelihood Congress will 
vote new taxes, andit should not. But turn- 
ing down new taxes is not enough. Congress 
must re-establish the principle of a balanced 
budget, regain its constitutional control over 
national finances. Congress cannot do that 
unless the Truman budget is cut by $14,000,- 
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000,000. That leaves open the question of 
who is to do the cutting and where and how, 

The Coudert resolution offers a simple, 
practical answer. It provides that President 
Truman resubmit a balanced, $71,000,000,000 
budget within 30 days of passage of the reso- 
lution. That assigns the duty of cutting the 
budget exactly where it belongs—the big 
Federal departments and agencies. It would 
take Congress weeks to determine exactly 
where the fat is—the administration already 
knows. It put the fat there. 

The danger in Truman's new budget is not 
new taxes, for there is little chance of that, 
but in continued inflationary spending. If 
Congress will have the courage to limit 
spending to income it will have served this 


country well though it accomplishes noth- 
ing more. 





United States Sues Fallbrook School 
Children for Drinking Water 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY \% 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention of the House to 
the following article by an outstanding 
writer of the Los Angeles Times, Mr. Ed 
Ainsworth. Mr. Ainsworth was the first 
person outside of the Fallbrook area to 
see the implications of and to call the 
attention of Congress to the injustice 
involved in the suit by the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the farmers of Fall- 
brook. 


UniTep States Sues FALLBROOK SCHOOL CHIL<- 
DREN FOR DRINKING WATER—THEY'RE EN- 
CROACHING ON MARINE CAMP RIGHTs, CoM- 
PLAINT CHARGES 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 


Now, the 700 school children of Fallbrook 
have been sued for their drinking water by 
the United States Government. 

A formal complaint ordered by United 
States Attorney General McGrath has been 
served on the members of the Fallbrook 
Union elementary school board. 

It accuses the children of interfering with 
national defense because they have en- 
croached upon the rights of nearby Marine 
Camp Pendleton by taking water from the 
Santa Margarita River. Then the complaint 
asks that the children be forever enjoined 
“from encroaching or infringing upon 
* * * the rights of the United States of 
America.” 

The complaint declares that the Federal 
Government has a paramount right to the 
water used by the pupils. 


CHILDREN OF MARINES 


Strangely, many of the children whose 
drinking water the Federal Government 
seeks to grab are sons and daughters of 
marines at Camp Pendleton; thus the suit 
seeks to deprive the children of their water 
and appropriate it for the parents. 

Other children are residents of Federal 
housing projects; so the Government in 
these cases, in trying to take the water away 
from the school children, is striking at the 
sons and daughters of the people it is pro- 
viding with housing. 

A photographer was tipped off on the serv- 
ing of the complaint and got a picture of 
Deputy United States Marshal Wilson E. 
Shelton handing the papers to members of 
the school board. 
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BEFORE CONGRESS OPENS 

The legal move against the schoo! chil- 
dren came on the eve of the reconvening of 
Congress today, at which time legislation 
designed to rescue the Fallbrook farmers 
from the Federal water suits will be pushed 
toward passage. The legislation, House 
bill 6368, would provide for a joint stor- 
age dam on the Santa Margarita River to 
serve both Camp Pendleton and Fallbrook, 
and would forbid further Federal actions of 
this kind seeking to seize private water hold- 
ings under a paramount rights doctrine. 

The complaint given the school board 
members is one in a series served on hun- 
Greds of farmers and townspeople in the 
Fallbrook area. Each complaint seeks to 
forbid further use by the defendants of the 
water which many of them have used for 
60 to 75 years. 


OVER 14,000 INVOLVED 


More than 14,000 farmers and other resi- 
dents in the Santa Margarita River Basin 
face the water-seizure suits, according to 
William H. Veeder, special assistant to At- 
torney General McGrath. Veeder stated 
publicly in Fallbrook that 6,000 parcels of 
land face the Federal action, and the title 
insurance companies figure that each parcel 
involves a fraction more than two owners, 
on the average, thus bringing the figure to 
around 14,000 persons. 

The original action was filed January 25, 
1851, in United States district court at San 
Diego. It is scheduled to come up for a 
court hearing there January 18. 


GROUND OF SUIT 


The ostenzible ground of the suit is that 
the marines at Camp Pendleton need the 
water of the private owners because of the 
scarcity of water at the camp. The suit de- 
mands 35,000 acre-feet a year from the Santa 
Margarita River, this being more than the 
entire average yearly flow of about 24,000 
acre-feet. 

M’GRATH STEPPED IN 


The suit was filed in the face of the fact 
that an ample supply of Coloraio River water 
is to be available soon for Camp Pendleton 
from the new $18,000,000 second unit of the 
San Diego Aqueduct. The Metropolitan Wa- 
ter District stands ready to serve the camp 
just as it is serving March Field Air Force 
Base and E) Toro Marine Air Base under sim- 
ilar circumstances, 

This fact has been ignored by the United 
States Attorney General's office. 

Attorney General McGrath stepped in and 
started the Fallbrook suits after the marines 
and the Navy and the local Fallbrook people 
had reached an amicable agreement on stor- 
age and division of floodwaters of the Santa 
Margarita. This agreement was overturned 
by McGrath, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General A. Devitt Vanech, and Veeder. 

A Nation-wide storm has raged ove the 
action, with two congressional investigations 
and many accusations that the suit simply 
is an attempt of the Federal Government to 
set a precedent to seize, without compensa- 
tion, all natural resources in the country 
under the “national defense’’ and “para- 
mount rights” theories. 


KEY WORD IN CASE 


It has been stressed that the Federal tak- 
ing over of California, Texas, and Louisiana 
submerged oil lands—considered for 100 years 
to be the sole of the States—was 
done under the paramount rights doctrine. 

The same word “paramount” is the key one 
in the Fallbrook case. 

Indignation over the suing of the school 
district and the school children ran high in 
Pallbrook yesterday. 

The members of the elementary school 
board served with the complaint and sum- 
monses include Marion Strittmater, Lyle 
Stokes, Otis Ralph, and Richard Yarnell. 
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Politics Mars Two Sound Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 

Mr.MEADER. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
January 14, 1952, I introduced House 
Resolution 492 to create a special com- 
mittee to investigate corruption in the 
Federal Government. 

The Dallas Morning News of Wednes- 
day, January 16, 1952, discussed this pro- 
posal in an editorial entitled “Politics 
Mars Two Sound Proposals,” which I in- 
clude under leave to extend my remarks. 

I wish to underscore the fina] recom- 
mendation of that editorial, namely, 
that the investigation of “the dirty nooks 
and corners” be conducted by men who 
can forget their party affiliation and be 
guided by an overriding devotion to the 
public interest. 

Corruption and misconduct of public 
officials must be weeded out, whatever 
party is in power, if our system of gov- 
ernment by the people is to work and is 
to deserve the respect of the peoples of 
the world who are forced to depend on 
our leadership. 


PoutTrics Mars Two SounD PROPOSALS 


Two Washington events of Monday em- 
phasize the predominance of politics as the 
layman habitually uses the word. (Politics, 
according to the dictionary, is the science of 
government. But in common use it has 
come to denote the ability to get into and 
stay in office.) 

Mr. Truman, sorely beset by the evidence 
of corruption in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, came through with a sensible plan 
to embrace the whole system in civil service, 
to reduce the number of regional bureaus, 
and thereby cut in less than half the actual 
number of top-bracket collectors. Repre- 
sentative Grorce Meaper, a Republican from 
Michigan, moved to investigate the execu- 
tive department. Justly, he expressed him- 
self as incensed over the selection of the 
somnolent Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath to do the investigating for the inves- 
tigated. 

The President’s belated ideas about the 
tax-collecting bureau are not political but 
the manner of getting to the proposal illus- 
trates how sleazy politics can get. So long 
as the executive department was left un- 
disturbed to make internal-revenue collec- 
tors out of party hacks, no suggestion came 
from the White House to reduce the 64 col- 
lectors to 25. The more patronage available 
the merrier. It is only when popular clamor 
forces a house cleaning that the President 
sees that the job can be done at least as well 
at less expense by fewer executive heads. 
Once under civil service, the collectors are 
of no use to the party politicians. So by 
all means cut the number, suggests Mr. 
Truman. 

In any event, the motion now is in the 
public’s interest. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress acts speedily on the proposal. The 
quicker we start to promoting reward for 
ability and capitalizing on skill and efficiency 
as well as saving money, the better. 

The Meader resolution is politically colored 
in two ways. With stark truth, it recognizes 
the feeble and even impudent gesture of the 
executive department investigating itself. 
That, of course, is Democratic politics. But 
the Republican Party gains capital, too, by 
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turning the spotlight on corruption for 
which the Democrats are responsible. 

Mr. MEADER may not expect his resolution 
to carry. If it is put into effect, he will 
figure that the investigation will be so 
loaded with good party wheel horses as to 
minimize the risk cf too much severity. 
That is politics, too. But the public would 
welcome a thorough look into the dirty 
nooks and corners by men Who could for- 
get their party affiliation and »member only 
that they are Americans, citizens and repre- 
sentatives of a country that is outraged by 
what it believes to be going on. 





The Soviet Army—Stalin’s Weakness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF ~~ 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it could well be that the Soviet 
army which we fear so greatly is in ac- 
tuality our real potential ally and a 
source of strength not for Stalin but for 
us. The soldiers of the Soviet army 
have been recruited from among all the 
peoples in the Soviet Union—people who 
have been oppressed and subjugated by 
the Communist regime. They are far 
from being a solid core of fervent Com- 
munists. The soldiers of the Soviet 
army are much more likely to have been 
victims of communism, who have seen 
their relatives and friends murdered or 
banished to slave-labor camps. 

I include ferewith an article which 
appeared in the December 1951 issue of 
the Sign magazine by David J. Dallin: 

THE MORALE OF THE Sovint ARMY 
(By David J. Dallin; 

At the opening of a unique conference, a 
captain of the Soviet Army called the 30 
delegates to order and said, “We officers and 
men of the Army have always been and will 
always remain loyal sons of our people. Since 
the days of the December uprising (against 
Czar Nicholas I in 1825), leaders of the Rus- 
ef‘an Army have been raising their voices to 
protest against the tyrants. We remember 
the fallen heroes, we mourn them, and we 
raise their banner; we honor the memory of 
all of them, from Marshal Tukhachevsky 
(executed in Moscow in 1937) down to the 
least-known private killed by frontier guards 
when he tried to c~oss to the west. 

“We are not traitors, we are patriots.” 

The conference was held in Hamburg, 
West Germany, in mid-September, 1951; 
out of it emerged a new Association of Post- 
war Soviet Refugees in Europe; a similar 
association, although on a smaller scale, has 
started activities in New York. These devel- 
opments are a further indication of the para- 
doxical state of affairs in the Soviet Army. 

The Soviet army is, in fact, a strance 
combination of the most contradictory 
phenomena: strict discipline, patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, and firmness side by side with 
anarchy, defeatism, discontent, and instabil- 
ity. While Communist indoctrination, car- 
ried on on a tremendous scale, cannot re- 
main ineffective, there existe at the present 
time a spirit of passivity and skepticism 
among the mass of Russian GI's. Police ob- 
servation and the activities of secret inform- 
ers within the army are well organized, but 
police and secret informers are despised, and 
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a gulf separates them from the rest of the 
officers and men. 

A peacetime Army of 4,000,000, which is 
the size of Russia's Army today, is unprec- 
edented in history; even massive Russia 
herself has never had an army of this size 
except in time of war. (The Czar’s armies 
before 1914 attained a strength of about 
800,000; the Soviet armies, even in the turb- 
ulent 1930's, had 650,000 men, increasing to 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 between 1937 and 1939.) 
An army of 4,000,000 imposes a severe strain 
on the country; able-bodied young men, an 
important component of Russia’s productive 
forces, are torn away from industry and 
agriculture. In addition, these men must 
be clothed, housed, and fed by a civilian 
population which is itself living on a low 
standard. About 500,000 Soviet soldiers are 
stationed in Eastern Germany; smaller con- 
tingents are stationed in Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Poland. 

In addition to its army of 4,000,000, the 
Soviet Government can undoubtedly dis- 
pose, in Europe, of satellite armies totaling 
1,000,000 men. All restrictions prescribed 
in the peace treaties for the Hungarian, Ru- 
manian, and Bulgarian military forces have 
been thrown overboard. In virtual com- 
mand of these satellite armies are Soviet 
generals and officers who have acquired alien 
citizenship—without losing their citizenship 
rights in the Soviet Union—the training and 
instruction of these armies have been syn- 
chronized all over Eastern Europe, and stra- 
tegic plans are being prepared for them by 
the Moscow general staff. 

An army’s quality is the morale of its 
military units, their reliability in case of 
war, their devotion and steadfastness. It 
is natural that Moscow, always distrustful 
and suspicious, should have no great faith 
in the armies of its recent enemies in cen- 
tral Europe, or in the Polish and Czech 
Armies, which abound with anti-Russian ele- 
ments. But even the Russian armies them- 
selves are not, from the Kremlin's viewpoint, 
entirely reliable, and this circumstance is 
one of the reasons why Moscow has so far 
been reluctant to cross the line and take a 
more active part in the international con- 
flicts. 

The morale, discipline, and reliability of 
the Soviet Army are watched over by two 
of the largest Soviet agencies—the political 
administration and the Army's secret police. 

Attached to every army unit is a political 
officer, formerly called political commissar, 
among whose most important assignments 
is Polit-Uchoba, meaning political instruc- 
tion of his men. “Political lessons” consti- 
tute an important part of the army's training 
program. In these lessons, the political officer 
(always a member of the Communist Party) 
touches upon current issues in international 
affairs as well as upon certain problems of 
Soviet economy. The Korean war, the “Amer- 
ican warmongers,” the rearming of Germany 
and Japan by the “imperialists,” the peace- 
ful intentions of the Soviet Government, the 
Stakhanov movement, etc., are regularly 
subjects of these lessons. During the ques- 
tion-and-answer period following the lec- 
ture, the officer probes the morale of his 
men. The discussions are often highly illu- 
minating. Here are a few typical reports 
selected from among a multitude. 

The political officer explains why, at the 
beginning of the last war, Soviet armies 
retreated deep into Russia. This was a 
maneuver, he says, shrewd strategy intended 
to deceive and weaken the enemy. (This 
version of the Russian retreat, after a hint 
given out by Stalin when the war was over, 
has become the official one.) A soldier rises 
and poses the question: 

“But why was the Red army not ready 
to repulse the attacking Germans right 
away?” (A note of criticism is heard in 
this query.) 


The officer explains: 

“At the time, a part of our tanks were 
in repair, the aviation was located far from 
the front, etc.” 

Everyone in the audience feels that the 
answer is inadequate, but the discussion is 
closed because not a single soldier dares pose 
a second question on this delicate subject. 
A few hours later, the chief of the so-called 
secret section sends for the soldier who had 
inquired about the Soviet retreat and asks 
him what his motives were in raising this 
question. The soldier answers and returns 
to his barracks. Two days later, however, he 
is called before the commander of the divi- 
sion and a conversation along the same lines 
occurs. A week later, the soldier is ordered 
transferred to another division. He is happy 
because during this troubled week his fright- 
ened comrades have started to avoid him. 
Finally he leaves. None of his comrades 
ever receives a word from him. Two of his 
intimate friend: inquire of the colonel, who 
answers, jokingly, “He has become so rich and 
so happy that he has completely forgotten 
you.” This is the end; there has been no 
news of the soldier. 

In another regiment, a dangerous remark 
is made in the soldiers’ mess, where the 
privates are having their dinner consisting, 
this day, of soup and a small portion of 
mashed potatoes. One of the privates is a 
secret agent of SMERSH. The soup is good, 
but the second dish is scanty. One of the 
older, more self-assured, soldiers says: 

“We have fought to vanquish Germany, 
and here is how we are fed!” 

Had there been no political implication 
in his remark, the soldier would have been 
punished by 10 to 15 days in the guardhouse. 
His words imply, however, that the Kremlin 
does not grant its army what it deserves. 
The remark is reported to SMERSH and the 
man disappears. 

In every class lesson one question is always 
asked by some one of the men: 

“We have fought against the Polish pans, 
the German capitalists and feudalists, and 
now we see that people live better in those 
countries than in the Soviet Union. Why 
is this?” 

When the question is posed in this ob- 
jective way, here is what the Polit officer 
usually answers: 

“Hitler intended to enslave all other na- 
tions. The slaves he already possessed—the 
English, French, and Russian prisoners of 
war—have built houses, factories, and uni- 
versities for him. The Polish and Hun- 
garian feudalists Kave likewise been in a 
position to use slave labor and have become 
rich in this way.” 

Special measures are taken with respect to 
occupation armies stationed in Germany and 
Austria. In the early postwar years, hun- 
dreds of Soviet officers and men crossed the 
border and “chose freedom.”’ Others, whose 
loyalty thus became dubious, became friend- 
ly with the Germans. On the other hand, 
numerous conflicts developed between the 
Red army men and the local population. 
This is why the Soviet command, since 1947, 
has been taking measures to cut off rela- 
tions between the army and the Germans; 
in addition, rapid rotation of Soviet divi- 
sions to and from Eastern Germany was 
ordered. The daily training hours of the 
soldiers were increased, and the shadowing 
was intensified and soon assumed ugly forms. 
In the last few years, there has been an ener- 
getic campaign against the flood of deser- 
tions.. If an officer or a soldier has been ab- 
sent for a long time—which usually means 
that he has fied to the west—the members 
of his family and his friends are arrested 
and interrogated. If accomplices are found, 
they are sent for long terms to so-called 
Soviet labor camps; for a German official in- 
volved, the sentence is death. 

Lieutenant Sharov, whom I met in Han- 
over a few weeks ago, told me how he had 
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escaped. A frie..c who followed him to the 
west a short time after was amazed to find 
Sharov alive, because in ali units of his di- 
vision it had been announced that Lieuten- 
ant Sharov had tried to escape, had been 
caught at the frontier, had then attempted 
suicide, and was now in a Soviet hospital. 

Army chauffeur Ivan Afanasiev relates this 
story: Since the beginning of 1948 he had 
regularly listener to the Voice of America 
and BBC radio broadcasts and was making 
preparations to go abr-ad. He was reluctant 
to try to leave, however, because he remem- 
bered a vrial, at which ke and a number of 
other soldiers had been ordered to appear 
as audience, of a group of his comrades who 
had tried to escape to the Americans. The 
beatings they had obviously received were 
attributed to the Americans. They were 
sentenced to death, : nd the executions were 
carried out immediately, in the presence of 
the entire battalion. Afanasiev later wit- 
nessed two similar executions. 

The second arm of the Government which 
streamlines the Soviet army and keeps it 
obedient is the extensive and thick network 
of the secret police. In every sizable unit 
of the army there is a secret service agency, 
subordinate not to the Ministry of Defense 
but to the civilian Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, headed by Lavrentyi Beria, member 
of the Politburo and friend of Stalin. 

The name of the secret police inside the 
army has been changed several times; it was 
first the Special Section, then SMERSH; it is 
now Counterintelligence. Its task, how- 
ever, has always been the same, namely, 
persecution of the “internal foe,” of anti- 
Stalinist trends in the military ranks, and 
of political dissent in general. The powers 
of this agency are wide. It may not only 
make arrests and investigate persons held 
but also pass sentence. A person may be 
sentenced by the MGB (Ministry of State 
Security) as well as by a court. It is not 
required, even in cases wire the highest 
pen lity is meted out, that a defendant ap- 
pear before a tribunal to be sentenced. 

The Army knows that the punishment for 
a slight insubordination is no less than 8 
years in a so-called labor camp; that acts 
expressing political discontent will be pun- 
ished by a sentence of 20 to 25 years; and 
that contacts with the prospective enemy 
may involve a death sentence. Capital pun- 
ishment, abolished in 1947, was reintroduced 
in 1950, mainly as a measure against political 
opposition and disloyalty to the regime. 

Among the mass of soldiers of the Soviet 
Army there is wide discontent, although few 
acts of protest have occurred, and no organ- 
ized opposition exists. Like the general mass 
of people in Soviet Russia today, the ordinary 
soldier is politically inarticulate; the little 
political activity that remains in Russia is 
confined to the upper strata of the state 
officialdom and the higher ranks of the army. 

An undercurrent of silent opposition also 
runs through the officer cadres of the Soviet 
Army. True, the thousands of young lieu- 
tenants are in general poorly educated, non- 
political, and disciplined. The higher ranks, 
however—the colonels and the generals—are 
men of greater experience whose political 
biographies have not always been simple and 
smooth. They remember well the com- 
manders of the Soviet Army who were 
purged, arrested, and deported by the hun- 
dreds 14 years ago. The leadership of the 
Russian Army has never been convinced that 
the victims of the ferocious purges were real 
enemies of the Russian people. 

Moving still higher into the ranks of the 
Soviet army, we find the generalship in a 
tragic situation today. Huge tasks and great 
responsibility rest on their shoulders, yet 
they are kept far removed from the people; 
their names never appear in the press, their 
speeches are never broadcast. While their 
opposite numbers, Generals Marshall, Brad- 
ley, Clay, Montgomery, De Gaulle, are in the 
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limelight, and while one of their American 
colleagues could, in the next year, be elevated 
to the highest office in the Nation, the Sovict 
heroes of the World War are falling into 
oblivion. The Soviet generals know, of 
course, that this development is not acci- 
dental. 

All of these military leaders are Commu- 

nists of long standing. They have been 
screened and rescreened repeatedly, yet 
their loyalty is in doubt still; they are con- 
stantly shadowed, and their every move is 
reported. 
The army's opposition to the regime is an 
undercurrent, not yet an active movement; 
to the extent it exists, it is anti-Stalinist 
rather than anti-Communist. The implica- 
tions of this opposition, however, are numer- 
ous and important, and among them are 
involved in particular the attitude of the 
officer cadres toward the west, and primarily 
toward America. The relentless propaganda 
drive of the Kremlin against the imperial- 
ists has not been successful as far as the 
army is concerned; even without knowing 
all the facts, the army has remained skep- 
tical as to American aggressiveness and war- 
mongering. 

As long, however, as Stalin's foreign policy 
continues to be crowned with success, there 
is little likelihood that the Soviet army, 
meaning, first of all, its higher command, 
will turn against the mighty dictator. The 
crucial moment will not come until Soviet 
policy suffers a great set-back, a failure in 
grand diplomacy or in war. Not until such 
@ moment arrives will the Russian Army’s 
groping dissatisfaction assume concrete forms 
and lead toward an internal upheaval of the 
greatest historical significance. 





The North Atlantic Treaty Binds the United 
States Far Beyond a Defense Pact 





EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 2 \ 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH |’\ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in searching the debates which oc- 
curred when the North Atlantic Treaty 
was before the Senate, I determined that 
there was no mention of commitments 
which go far beyond the confines of a 
defense pact. The truth, however, is 
now being revealed, and it spells out a 
commitment to the effect that our coun- 
try will contribute toward the develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly interna- 
tional relations by strengthening free in- 
stitutions of the participating countries 
and “by promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being.” Obviously that refers 
to economic commitments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part of 
my remarks an article that appeared in 
Barron’s for September 4, 1951, so that 
the Members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people may know the extent of our 
commitments under the North Atlantic 
Treaty: 

SHARING THE LoaD—Ir We INsIST on GUNS 
AND BuTTeR, WHO WILL TaKeE Less? 

At the recent sessions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in Ottawa, to the evi- 
dent surprise of the United States delegation, 
@ bull was let loose in the china shop of 
this country's re!ations with its European 
allies. By one of those ingenious paradoxes 
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in which history seems to delight, Ottawa's 
bull proved less tractable than San Francis- 
co's bear. Before the conference closed, 
damage to the bric-a-brac was considerable. 

While there was a wide area of agreement 
on some key matters, such as the admission 
of Greece and Turkey, the other NATO na- 
tions at Ottawa raised issues that were in 
equal measure unexpected and painful. 
They hinted that their contributions to the 
rearming of the free world must of necessity 
hang on greater United States economic 
assistance. They said further that accord- 
ing to several recognized yardsticks, includ- 
ing that of ability to pay, the United States 
has not shouldered its fair share of the com- 
mon burden. There is much in what they 
say. 

_On this side of the ocean there are many 
who will argue that NATO is strictly a mili- 
tary alliance, and that to inject into it con- 
siderations other than those of arms and 
men is simply to set the stage for one more 
cynical foreign raid on the Treasury. In 
support of this contention a great deal can 
be adduced; not least that the architects of 
American foreign policy, whether by acci- 
dent or design, failed to make clear either 
to the Congress or the public the true nature 
of the commitment we made in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1949. 

That commitment went far beyond the 
narrow confines of a defense pact; as the 
Ottawa declaration of last Thursday reem- 
phasized, it envisaged nothing less than the 
creation of an Atlantic community. It is 
spelled out in article II of the treaty, which 
reads: “The parties will contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strength- 
ening their free institutions * * * and 
by promoting conditions of stability and 
well-being.” Article III continues: “In order 
more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this treaty, the parties, separately and joint- 
ly, by means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid, will maintain and de- 
velop their individual and collective capacity 


to resist armed attack.” 


The commitment is also inherent in the 
fact that no real dividing line can be struck 
between economic and military aid. Re- 
sources that must be used to live on just 
aren’t available for purposes of defense. 
This rather obvious difficulty for a time was 
skirted by limiting Europe’s rearmament 
program to what it easily could afford with- 
out hurting its recovery. Korea made such 
a leisurely approach dangerous. It was per- 
haps inevitable that with the stakes mdunt- 
ing so high we should now be reminded of 
our solemn obligations. 

In regard to the other issue raised at Ot- 
tawa, that of equality of sacrifice, this coun- 
try also finds itself embarrassed. The mem- 
bers of NATO talked vaguely of a “burden- 
sharing exercise” that would determine 
mathmatically and in accordance with the 
principles of the graduated income tax what 
each should contribute to the defense 
of the whole. The United States, as the 
wealthiest, might well come off badly in any 
such calculation. That is, however, not the 
main point. Although it can probably be 
demonstrated that our allies can do more, we 
would seem to have little right to urge 
sacrifice on anyone. Indeed, except for the 
men in the armed forces and the hapless 
victims of inflation, the basic tenet of our 
own defense effort has been “have your cake 
and eat it too.” 

Hence along with a burgeoning rearma- 
ment program we are running a boom of rece 
ord dimensions in business expenditures for 
plant afd equipment, and also can find labor 
and materials encugh for one million new 
houses annually. If consumers are suffering 
from shortages of any kind after 15 months 
of semimobilization, that fact has gone un- 
recorded. In an economy in which consump- 
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tion, investment, and Government spending 
all are rising, where is the sacrifice? 

Certainly not among farmers whose in- 
comes, buoyed by Federal price supports, are 
well ahead of last year while the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture keeps working indefati- 
gably in their behalf. Nor in the ranks of 
organized labor, whose wages have out- 
stripped the advance in the cost of living, 
in the process shattering two formulas de- 
signed to control them. (The International 
Association of Machinists would scrap even 
the semblance of sacrifice by including in- 
come taxes in the official consumers’ price in- 
dex, to which wages in many lines auto- 
matically are adjusted.) 

Lastly not in Washington, which clings 
to all its peacetime extravagances, and waves 
away criticism with an easy reference to 
“butterfly statistics.” In insisting on pre- 
serving their far more slender living stand- 
ards our partners in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are merely following 
in our footsteps. We have, in short, been 
hoisted by our own petard. 

Issues are easier raised than settled, and 
those raised at Ottawa are as knotty as most. 
Nevertheless, they shout for solution in 
strident tones. As long as we continue to 
demand guns and butter too for ourselves 
the other NATO members will have nothing 
less. Clearly what is badly wanted, as the 
managing director of the monetary fund 
said the other day, is a firm international re- 
solve to start trimming sail. 

Great Britain, it is now obvious, whether 
governed by Attlee or Churchill, cannot af- 
ford both free dentures and Sapphire jets; 
France must choose between a second Mon- 
net plan and 20 divisions. By the same 
token this country must start cutting the 
Federal budget somewhere else besides the 
foreign-aid column, and must stop waging 
economic war against its friends for the 
sake of badly needed RFC prestige or in the 
interests of privileged economic groups. On 
recent maneuvers in Western Germany Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's troops discovered that 
United States and British field radio sets 
can't receive each other; a similar difficulty 
was apparent at Ottawa. With the defense 
of the free world at stake the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations had better begin talking the 
same language on rearmament. 





American Thinking on International 
Affairs 4 me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R.HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing highly interesting interview of Dr. 
George Gallup, whose position in the field 
of public-opinion polling is well known, 
will appear in the current issue of the 
Federalist. 

The observations of Dr. Gallup are ex- 
tremely interesting and are very similar 
to the results which I obtained from my 
constituents in response to my annual 
legislative questionnaires. 

Question. Judging from the surveys you 
have conducted recently, Dr. Gallup, what 
prominence would you say international af- 
fairs have in the thinking of Americans 
today? 

Answer. If by international affairs you 
mean the Korean war, dealing with Russia 
and threats to peace, then these are the most 
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important problems facing the country to- 
day in the minds of 56 percent of the Ameri- 
can people. Despite the current publicity 
being given to the question of corruption 
in Government, problems relating to the 
defense of the country outshadow the for- 
mer by about 20 to 1, according to a recent 
survey by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

Question. Does the public seem to be aware 
of the possible consequences to America of 
@ third world war? 

Answer. While a great number of people 
are concerned about the Korean war and the 
threat of its extension, far too few have 
thought through the problems that would 
inevitably arise as the result of another world 
war, even with America victorious—prob- 
lems stemming from occupation and rehab- 
ilitation of vast areas which must be sup- 
ported for an indefinite period to prevent 
their falling into Communist hands again. 
Too many people still hold to the outdated 
concept of war which assumes that the fruits 
of victory automatically fall to the victor. 
Also there appears to be some grave mis- 
conceptions associated with the problem cre- 
ated by the A-bomb and an exaggerated idea 
of its effectiveness in winning an easy war 
for America. 

Question. Are people thinking much of ale 
ternatives to a shooting war? 

Answer. People are not sufficiently con- 
scious of alternatives, according to several 
recent polling studies. Only a minority are 
familiar with such problems as point 4 and 
the Voice of America. Real conviction 
seems to be lacking in the belief that this 
is a war for peoples’ minds. Waging peace 
as opposed to war is a new art to which 
the American people have not yet grown 
accustomed. 

Question. Who, in the opinion of the 
American public, is winning the war of ideas? 

Answer. A recent institute survey pointed 
to the fact that among the public at large 
slightly more felt that Russia, rather than 
the United States, was winning in the war 
of ideas. Among the college-educated por- 
tion of the public almost two to one felt 
Russia was winning. 

Question. Do the people feel that our pres- 
ent foreign policies offer seciirity against war 
in the near future? Over a longer period of 
time? 

Answer. In the short run the people seem 
to feel secure, but over a longer period appre- 
hension appears to be considerable. While 
only 26 percent of the American people ex- 
pect to find this country in a full-scele war 
within a year, 58 percent expect a war within 
5 years. Forty-five percent felt last March 
that our Government was not doing all it 
could to prevent a third world war. 

Question. Are the people satisfied that the 
Government is doing all it can to prevent a 
third world war? Do the American people 
seem to have strong leanings toward seeking 
peaceful means of solving the international 
crisis rather than resorting to preventative 
war? 

Answer. There appears to be considerable 
evidence that Americans today don’t wish to 
overlook any opportunity for a peaceful solu- 
tion, however skeptical they may be of the 
effectiveness of any given measures. For ex- 
ample, overwhelming majorities have favored 
the Korean truce negotiations and a meet- 
ing between Truman, Churchill, and Stalin, 
while those who have favored all-out war 
against Russian or China during the last 
year have ranged from only 10 to 30 percent, 

Question. How does the public regard the 
effectiveness of the United Nations organiza- 
tion today? Is there much sentiment for 
withdrawing from it or, in reverse, increase 
ing its powers? 

Answer. People have not been too happy 
with the progress of the United Nations, but 
at the same time there has been little senti- 
ment for our getting out of it. A Nation- 


wide survey conducted in December 1951 re- 
vealed that while only a third of those inter- 
viewed approved of the progress of the United 
Nations, only 11 percent felt that the United 
States should give up its membership in that 
organization. It is interesting to note that 
most of the violent criticism of the U. N. 
comes from the extreme right wing of the 
Republican Party. The rank and file of Re- 
publican Party members are no more for 
withdrawal from the organization than are 
the rank and file of the Democratic Party. 
Surveys show more sentiment for increasing 
the United Nations powers than reducing 
them. 

Question. What seems to have been the ef- 
fect of the Korean war on people's respect 
for the United Nations as an international 
organization? 

Answer. Some of the dissatisfaction with 
the United Nations that many people ex- 
press, stems from the feeling that the United 
States is pulling more than its proper share 
in the U. N. effort in Korea. On the other 
hand, the Korean experience may, in the 
long run, lead people to believe that a United 
Nations with powers sufficient to demand 
equal sacrifices from all members is neces- 
sary. 

Question. How does the public seem to 
view the idea of strengthening the U. N. into 
a world government with power to control 
the armed forces of nations including the 
United States? 

Answer. A Nation-wide institute survey 
conducted on this subject in April 1951 
showed a favorable disposition on the part 
of the public to this proposition. Forty- 
nine percent approved it, 36 percent opposed 
it, and 15 percent were undecided. Great 
care must be exercised in the interpretation 
of a question of this sort. The key point 
that must be borne in mind at the present 
time is that this is a complex issue which 
can be presented in many different ways and 
to which the general public has given rela- 
tively little thought. Consequently, though 
the idea presented in a reasonably neutral 
manner has considerable appeal to the pub- 
lic, varying results can be expected when it 
comes to actual political situations. For ex-* 
ample, in official State referenda held in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Oklahoina 
since the Second World War, sharply vary- 
ing results were obtained depending on the 
way the case was presented. Thus in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut about 90 percent 
of the electorate supported a world govern- 
ment resolution, while in Oklahoma where 
it was sold to the public by the opposition 
as a Communist plot, about 3 in 4 opposed 
it. The poll findings nevertheless indicate 
that the proponents of world government 
start with an advantage in terms of predis- 
position toward the idea among the public. 

Question. Do you think there is a job of 
educating the public to be done before the 
U. N. can be effectively strengthened? 

Answer. Obviously the public should be 
much better informed in this whole area. 
For example, a third of the people still know 
virtually nothing about the United Nations. 
It is this bottom third which can be fright- 
ened by attacks associating the U. N. with 
communism, etc. 

Question. Is there evidence from any of 
your studies that the term “world govern- 
ment” in itself frightens any significant 
portion of the American public? 

Answer. Our survey findings lend no sup- 
po:t to the ide, that the term “world gov- 
ernment” itself stops people short. When a 
national cross-section was asked what the 
term “world government” meant to them, 
those who reacted in terms of favorable and 
unfavorable images rather than in terms of 
definition, responded mostly in favorable 
images. In fact only about 3 percent of the 
entire sample spontaneously associated the 
world-government concept with unfavorable 
images such as dictatorship, communism, 
and the like. 
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Question. If considerations other than 
the expressed will of the public made some 
forra of limited world government seem feas- 
ible, do you feel that the American public 
would accept it. Or is further education 
necessary? 

Answer. Our surveys have shown—as I 
said—that the American public is predis- 
posed toward the idea. But in order to 
withstand the assaults that would be made 
by the opposition, people would first have to 
be assured that the possible dangers to the 
country would be more than outweighed by 
the gains. On an issue like world govern- 
ment, then, it is particularly important to 
have substantial public understanding of 
the facts so that the public cannot be stam- 
peded out of its support by propaganda. 





No Word on Economy 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig: 

No Worp on Economy 

The President had a great deal to say, 
Wednesday «bout increasing Federal income 
but nothing about cutting Federal expenses. 
He asked for an expansion of spending, 
not only for defense but for domestic pro- 
grams as well. When he asked tax increases 
last year of $10,000,000,000, Congress gave 
him a little more than five billions. This 
year Mr. Truman wants the other five bil- 
lions. 

There is little chance that Congress will 
grant the Presidential request. It may plug 
some tax loopholes, adding two billions or 
more to Federal revenues, but additional 
taxes are unlikely. 

First of all, this is an election year when 
Congressmen probably will remember the 
public dislike for taxes. Then, too, the econ- 
omy bloc has been gaining strength. Sena- 
tor GrorcE announced last year he would 
vote for no more tax boosts. Speaker Ray- 
BURN apparently feels the same way. There 
are many others. 

No one wants the defense program cut 
short of actual needs, but there has been 
strong evidence that savings could be made 
without impairing the Nation's fighting 
machinery. 

The big item in the next fiscal year's 
budget will be defense. Without that ex- 
pense we could reduce taxes one-half and 
still have a large surplus. But there is a 
feeling that defense is costing too much 
at the administrative level—that the Penta- 
gon has too many swivel-chair officers, too 
many clerks, and too many secretaries. 
Carried beyond the point of need, adminis- 
tration results merely in red tape which 
hampers the actual work of defense. 

The President had nothing to say about 
the 2,500,000 Federal civilian employees, a 
new all-time high. Surely the personnel 
of the bureaus could be reduced without 
actual harm to the Government. 

Then there is the matter of the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for increased service to 
the people. Some of these things are un- 
needed in any event. Some would be good 
in normal times, but these are not normal 
times. When a private citizen is faced with 
unusual expense he reduces his normal ex- 
penses to the minimum in order to meet the 
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necessity. Usually he cannot increase his 
income to meet unusual demands. 

Only the Government can expand its in- 
come almost at will, by taking the money 
from the pockets of the people. One Sena- 
tor declared last fall that any further tax 
increases would cut sharply into the people's 
standard of living. The Government dares 
not do this, for if it does, before long the 
economic machine will be so weakened that 
even a confiscatory tax rate will fail to pro- 
vide sufficient revenues. 

The American problem: We must main- 
tain a strong domestic economy while build- 
ing armament capable of defending our- 
selves. We shall have reached a sorry state 
indeed if we defeat our foreign enemies only 
to find that our prized free way of life has 
been swallowed up in the process. The 
Congress must give serious thought to our 
defense, but it must not neglect the eco- 
nomic welfare of the individual American 
for whom the defenses are being built. 





Restoration of Punchbowl’s Crosses 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS )\ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and editorial from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of January 16, 
1952: 

Hono.uuv, T. H., January 17, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I think you are a Chris- 
tian of the first magnitude. Thank you so 
much for everything you are doing relative 
to having our crosses replaced. 

With every best wish, I am, 

Your faithfully, 
JosrerPn CAPSIN. 

Tue Front RENEWED FOR PUNCHEOWL’S 

CROSSES 


With quiet determination, several Con- 
gressmen are at work to get the white crosses 
restored in the National Cemetery of the 
Pacific in Punchbowl crater. 

In the face of the Army's refusal to re- 
store the crosses it removed last September, 
these Congressmen are preparing to push 
through a congressional mandate. The 
Army has its reasons, but a lot of people 
don't agree with it. 

The initial steps already have been taken. 
Three bills have been introduced and are in 
committee—two in the House and one in the 
Senate. Their authors are Representatives 
EntrH Nourse Rocears, of Massachusetts and 
Grorce H. FAaLton, of Maryland, altd Sena- 
tor Hersert R. O'Conor, of Maryland. 

Representative JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the House Veterans 
Committee, has promised his support. 

Hawaii's people, dismayed when the order- 
ly rows of crosses were uprooted in a few 
hours by an army “task force,” has taken 
new hope from the firm expressions of de- 
termination which have come from Wash- 
ington as Congress picks up its business 
where it left off before the year-end holi- 
days. 

For months now we have felt the vast emp- 
tiness of the cemetery with the crosses gone. 
The inadequate flat headstones fall far short 
of the field of crosses in evoking the sym- 
bolism of sacrifice we as a people should 
never forget. 
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crisis. With the individual it is a case of 


It is a symbolism tmmortalized in the 
touching cadences of John McCrae’s tribute 
to the fallen in Flanders fields. It is a sym- 
bolism given new meaning each Memorial 
Day by Hawaii's outpouring of flowers woven 
into strands of remembrance. 

We as Americans need those crosses not 
only to honor the memories of the fallen, 
but to keep fresh the memories of those who 
remain. 

By those symbols of sacrifice we are con- 
stantly reminded of our great obligation, our 
duty not only to defend our land against its 
enemies, but to fashion in this world a true 
and lasting peace so that each new genera- 
tion will not have to make its sacrifice on 
war's altar. 

That is why Hawali's heart goes out over 
the thousands of miles of land and water 
with its message of encouragement to the 
people’s spokesmen in Congress who also 
realize this need of the sympathetic mind 
and the devoted heart. 





Message From President Truman to C10 
Convention 
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HON. ROY W. WIER C 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following text of the message 
from President Truman to the CIO con- 
vention: 


Dear Mr. Murray: I am really very sorry 
that I cannot come up to New York to be 
with you at the Thirteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. But as you know, my schedule 
simply will not permit the trip. Since | 
cannot be there in person, I hope you will 
pass along to all your delegates my heartiest 
best wishes for a good convention and a 
good year ahead. 

The coming year will be a crucial year 
for all of us—for there are some vital things 
we must succeed in doing if we are to ad- 
vance toward peace and security for our- 
selves and all free people everywhere. 

First, we must get our own defense-pro- 
duction program rolling in high gear—and 
we must find the way to do this without 
bringing on renewed inflation. This means 
steady production. It means restrained and 
responsible actions by businessmen and 
farmers and workers, too. It means an un- 
remitting fight for the laws we need to do 
a good, strong anti-inflation job. 

Second, we must make sure our friends 
and allies overseas continue to get the help 
they need to make their full contribution 
toward security and progress for the whole 
free world. This means not only military 
aid—though that is vital—it also means 
real rrograms of economic and technical as- 
sistance. It means helping our European 
allies maintain decent living standards. And 
it means a steadily increasing emphasis 
on the concept of point 4, so the under- 
developed countries can move faster to make 
freedom really meaningful for their own 
people. 

LABOR’S SUPPORT SEEN 


Third, we must hold firmly to our freedom 
and our progress here at home. We must 
keep on working to make this country a 
better place for all its citizens to live in. And 
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we must stand up against all efforts to nar- 
row down the people's civil liberties or hold 
back their civil rights. 

Fourth—and this above all—we must do 
everything that lies within our power to keep 
the world from the catastrophe of general 
war. We must seize every opportunity to 
offer real solutions for the problems that 
threaten peace. We must avoid false moves 
and useless provocations and grandstand 
plays and idle threats. We must be firm and 
strong. That is crucial. But we must be 
patient, too. And we must never forget that 
the purpose of our strength is to bring peace, 
not war. 

These are our great national objectives for 
the year ahead. You share them and believe 
in them. I am confident of that, because 
I know how strongly the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has supported all our 
work for peace and progress in the world 
and all the efforts for progress here at home. 
In all our public life today there are no more 
forward-looking, or world-minded organiza- 
tions than the great trade-unions of Amer- 
ican labor. 

That is good. That is vital. For organized 
labor in this country is strong and free and 
vigorous, and it will take all the strength and 
vigor that free men can muster to reach these 
goals. 

The things we have set out to do are not 
simple and they are not easy and we face 
great opposition on the way—we face opposi- 
tion not only from the Kremlin and its satel- 
lites and stooges, but from right here at 
home. 

There are people in this country who are 
working hard to put a brake on our domestic 
progress, to cripple and cut down our foreign 
aid, to weaken our support for the United 
Nations. Some of these people would scut- 
tle and run from our obligations to the rest 
of the free world. And some of them would 
even risk world war in their impatience to 
find short cuts around the problems that con- 
front us. 

We are faced with opposition from short- 
sighted men who simply do not understand 
the world we live in and who do not com- 
prehend the needs and rights of people. We 
are faced with opposition from selfish men 
who are concerned with nothing but their 
own special interests. We face opponents 
who have not hesitated to use the techniques 
of smear and fear and the idle recrimina- 
tion for their own selfish ends. We face a 
widespread campaign to confuse and divide 
us from each other and frighten us into 
giving up the good things we Americans 
have done for people here at home and for 
free people everywhere. 


UNITY IS HELD VITAL 


I want to tell you this: It would be hard 
enough to reach our goals if we had no op- 
position here at home. It will be harder 
still in the year ahead to overcome all the 
obstruction and confusion and false propa- 
ganda that will be raised against us. 

There is only one way we can win through. 
The only way is if we stand together and 
work together and keep the issues clear be- 
fore us and keep the record straight. 

This is the task of all Americans who want 
to keep on going forward in the fight for 
peace and progress. This task will call for 
all the patriotism and devotion and responsi- 
bility that everyone of us can muster. 

I am confident that all of you in the Con- 
gress of Industria] Organizations will do your 
full part. No group in our national life has 
a more vital part to play than the American 
labor movement. No group has worked 
harder than organized labor to keep us going 
forward. 

Now, you must redouble your efforts. Now, 
we must all do more than we have ever done 
before. For the challenge is the greatest 
we have ever faced. 
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HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL? 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on the low standard of public mor- 
als, I include herewith one in the series 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on January 8, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of George C. Smith, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 
politan St. Louis, to bring our Nation 
back from the low standard of morals 
to which it has fallen: 


Text ON Morat Decay 


Dear Mr. Ray: Commerce, as it is carried 
on today, would be impossible without mu- 
tual trust, confidence, faith between man 
and man. 

Materialism is a natural trait, and also our 
greatest temptation. To merit trust, con- 
fidence, and faith, one must learn to restrain 
the desire for material gains. In the busi- 
ness world, the unrestrained desire for gain 
quickly results in loss of customers or sup- 
pliers, loss of labor, and loss of public con- 
fidence. It also produces restrictive legisla- 
tion such as anti-trust laws, pure food and 
drug acts, and other acts regulating stand- 
ards of materials, antirebate laws, and the 
like. Also it compels the formation of codes 
of ethics by professional and trade groups 
and brings into existence such voluntary or- 
ganizations as better business bureaus and 
other censoring organizations, including the 
censoring of advertising by newspapers and 
magazines. 

All of these restraints and many others I 
have not mentioned have been developed so 
that we might preserve an abiding faith in 
one another. 

Restraint by law or group action must be 
supported and augmented by personal re- 
straint by our own conscience. The develop- 
ment of a moral conscience depends largly 
upon a religious training, for morality with- 
out religion may be transient or even op- 
tional, for morality, by itself, is only moral 
custom. To fix the standards of morality we 
must have religion. 


WRITES OWN RULES 


The politician, like anyone else, possesses 
the natural trait for materialism. Unlike 
the businessman who has restraint forced 
upon him by customer, stockholder, laborer, 
supplier, the public, and the free competitive 
market, the politician, writing his own rules 
of the game, having no financial responsibil- 
ity for his actions and devoid of the necessity 
for operating over a long period of time in a 
free market, has more need for restraint by 
conscience and therefore more need for re- 
ligious training than the businessman, in 
order to maintain standards of morality. 

Our forefathers not only established the 
principle of religious liberty but also estab- 
lished our Government on religious prin- 
ciples. In George Washington’s Farewell 
Address, he said: “To fill our destiny we must 
be a religious Nation.” 

Everyone recognizes that government has 
& moral obligation to insure security for 
property, for reputation, and for life. The 
politician, too often, recognizing these moral 
obligations of government, seizes On oppor- 
tunities to undertake actions under the guise 


of these obligations which are designed more 
for vote-getting purposes than they are for 
fulfilling a moral obligation. At least it 
seems so to me. 

As a result we have a horde of bureaucrats 
and a multiplicity of bureaus all functioning 
without the normal and legal restraints we 
find in the world outside of politics. Bu- 
reaucracy has inherent weaknesses. First, it 
lacks personal responsibility for its actions. 
Second, it strongly tends to perpetuate itself. 
And thirdly, it strives to aggrandize its 
power. As power is often measured by size 
by the bureaucrat, there is a mad scramble 
to increase the number of employees with- 
out regard to the number needed for efficient 
operation. The recent exposure of conditions 
in the Board of Election Commissioners 
locally is a case in point. 


MUST HAVE TRUTH 


Bureaucracy, unlike commerce, does not 
die when men cannot trust one another but, 
if we are to have morality in government, 
we must have truth, honesty, and fidelity. 
These are just as esesntial to government as 
they are to business and to the church. 

The church lays the foundation for moral- 
ity. The businessman must practice moral- 
ity for-his own sake or he soon goes out of 
business. The politician, on the other hand, 
often finds that truth won't serve the pur- 
pose of vote-getting. And the bureaucrat 
finds that fidelity to the public must yield 
to fidelity to the political machine which is 
responsible for his office-holding job. 

Bureaucracy has become strongly in- 
trenched in this country at all government- 
al levels. Some of it has been set up for 
purposes not wholly moral and it operates 
without the restraints we find in com- 
merce. It is obvious, therefore, that we need 
to develop moral standards for those in 
government. Merely to recognize that pub- 
lic office is a public trust is not enough. 
We must spell out the rules for morality 
for our public servants to follow, just as 
the bar associations have attempted to do 
to regulate the conduct of lawyers or the 
real estate boards have done for those using 
the name “realtor.” 

In this respect the Congress has not recog- 
nized its responsibility to the public nor has 
the Civil Service Commission fulfilled its 
obligation. As a group, civil service em- 
ployees are a powerful pressure influence on 
our Government. That power must be cur- 
tailed at least to the point where legislation 
regulating the moral conduct of the civil 
service employee can be enacted and en- 
forced. A legal and enforceable code of 
ethics is needed in this area more than any- 
where else because of the absence of normal 
restraints which are found in the commer- 
cial and professional fields. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


The public must be aroused and kept 
aroused to the situation for we have recent- 
ly moved so rapidly in the development of 
our bureaucracy that the import of the move- 
ment is not generally understood. The 
church must do its part in laying ground- 
work for moral revival. Businessmen deal- 
ing with bureaucracy, must learn restraint or 
have restraint forced upon them. The pub- 
lic servant must have his rules prescribed 
for him and removal for violation of those 
rules should be simple and prompt. 

The rapid development of bureaucracy 
places new responsibilities on the voter and 
increases the need for the best possible se- 
lection of elected officeholders, for it is only 
through these elected officials that the voter 
can exercise any control whatever over the 
spread of bureaucracy or the personnel em- 
ployed in the bureaus. 

Finally, religion becomes an indispensable 
support to our political prosperity just as it 
has to our economic prosperity. For in re- 
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ligion will be based the ethical fundamentals 
of truth, honesty, and fidelity so essential to 
business and to political life. 
Sincerely yours, 
Georce C. SMITH, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
of Metropolitan St. Louis. 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent herewith four typical letters from 
actual farmers regarding the drafting 
of farm boys. There is no end to these 
letters, and it is evident that the con- 
tinued practice of taking essential farm 
help will finally result in a food shortage. 

Since we seem condemned to spend 
the rest of our days in fighting wars for 
someone else—anywhere—everywhere in 
the world—we will soon find ourselves 
not only without money and resources, 
but food as well. It is a short-sighted 
policy to take from the farms a single 
necessary man, for food is even more 
essential than guns in the long run of 
war. Names of the persons who wrote 
these letters are withheld, but I have 


their signatures on file in my office. The 
letters follow: 


ALEXANDER, N. Dak. 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpicx. 

Dear Sir: In your recent letter you stated 
that if you could be of any service to us, we 
were to let you know. I am writing because 
I think we need your help and have confi- 
dence as Representative of our State. 

Mr. BurbDick, you know the situation that 
exists in our State. What are we farmers 
going to do? They are taking all of our 
boys from the farms and all that is left is 
old men. When a man is 60 years old, he 
can’t work as he used to. If something 
isn't done, our country is going to suffer 
and our boys in service won't be fed right, 
with so much of our produce going overseas 
to feed the poor. 

Here we have only one boy to do the farm- 
ing as his father can’t run the farm as he 
used to. When it comes to real hard manual 
labor that has to be done on the farm, he 
just can’t do it. As I have said before, when 
a@ man is 60 years old he just can’t carry on 
as he used to, and unless something is done 
soon our country will suffer. 

We have 2,760 acres of land to farm and 
take care of, besides 50 head of cattle to 
care for, and I can’t see how he could do it 
alone. 

Sincerely yours. 


CARTWRIGHT, N. Dax. 
Congressman Usner L. Burpick, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burpick: I am writing you in re- 
gards to drafting of farm boys for military 
service, especially the boys who are staying 
on the farm and actually doing the farming. 

The labor problem is getting serious on 
the farm with the oil boom in this State, 
the wages they are paying is way beyond 
what a farmer can pay. I am going to ex- 
plain my own case which will be true with 
lots of others. 
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My son and I farm 880 acres, 520 under 
cultivation, balance pasture. I own 560 
acres and rent 320 acres. We are wintering 
32 head of cattle of which 20 head is cows 
to calve in the spring, so will have around 
50 head through the summer. We also milk 
from 8 to 10 head every year, but now my 
son is in the draft age and classified I-A. I 
asked local board for a reclassification but 
they turned it down. They didn't give any 
reason, so I look for him to be called before 
spring. 

He is the only son; I have one daughter, 
but she is married and away from home. 
Now when he is called, I will be compelled 
to give up farming as I couldn't afford to 
hire anyone if I could find someone, which 
I doubt very much, as the few that will 
hire out on a farm don’t want to help milk 
or do anything but run a tractor, and I 
would need someone to help the year around. 

I don’t know if you can help me out or not, 
but I think it’s time that this drafting of 
farm boys was stopped. I could name you 
boys of draft age living in towns that are 
being deferred. Why, I don’t know but I 
don’t think it’s right. 

Yours very truly, 

Cuarret, N. Dax. 
Hon. Congressman UsHer Burpicx, 
Washington, D. C. 

In regard to farm manpower, which is get- 
ting terrible, we cannot afford to lose any 
more important farm boys. We cannot op- 
erate a diversified farm on 6 months leave 
on time and leave it up to the mercy of your 
local draft board because, if a neighbor gets 
sore at someone who has a son left, he will 
run to the local draft board and file a com- 
plaint and raise — till they call the boy in. 

I have two boys in the United States serv- 
ice and, like so many others, I hope for the 
mercy of the draft board every 6 months to 
see if the third one will be left or not. 

We operate 640 acres of grain and diversi- 
fied farm—carrying 70 heads of cattle, 10 of 
which are dairy, balance beef; also, 60 ewes, 
and raise 60 to 70 hogs plus 150 laying hens. 
It is no fun to think that any day I may 
be left alone with this or one of two things, 
sell out or look for some Mexican to come 
out and run my tractor at 20 below zero, 
grinding feed, hauling hay, or buck snow. 

This must be changed or we will have more 
factory-type farming while we are worrying 
about collective farming and what have you. 
Hoping you will get something done soon. 

Respectfully yours. 


BaTTLe View, N. D. 
Mr. Usuer L. BuRDICK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE: Not that I don’t 
think you'll vote right on UMT and par- 
ity, but to be sure you have one more letter 
in favor of parity (100 percent) and against 
UMT. 

At our last FU meeting of Thorson- 
Battle View Local, we were requested to 
write our Senators and Representatives on 
both those issues. 

This community has a shortage of young 
manpower now for the farms, and what will 
it be in a year from now, if they take the 
young men of 18 years and put them into 
military training? Who will feed the 
world—especially our soldiers, if we can't get 
help and get parity for our products? 

Sincerely. 


P. S—On this farm of 960 acres, Mr. and 
Mrs. . 71 years of age, and their son, 
40 years of age, and his wife and child, 6 
years, to do the farming and care for a 
large herd of cattle. It is impossible to get 
any other help as all the farmers are in the 
same fix. 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the careful attention of 
my colleagues the thought- and action- 
provoking radio address entitled “Tariff 
Maverick,” as delivered by Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman, the National La- 
bor-Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy, over Station WOL, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sunday, January 13: 


TaRIrr MAVERICK 


When Czechoslovakia sent William Oatis, 
American press correspondent, to jail for al- 
leged espionage, there was prevalent in this 
country a belief that the United States could 
take immediate retaliatory action by break- 
ing off trade relations with Czechoslovakia, 
We had negotiated a trade agreement with 
that country in 1947 under which we made a 
number of tariff cuts on articles imported 
from there. These concessions on glassware, 
pottery, hats, imitation jewelry, hops, and 
other items were of great economic value to 
Czechoslovakia. They were designed to in- 
crease the sales of these and other products 
made in Czechoslovakia in this market, thus 
enhancing the dollar-earning power of the 
central European country. 

It was found upon examination of the 
provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, known as GATT, that the 
United States was not at all free to abrogate 
her trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 
To do so on our own account would have 
been a clear violation of the agreement. The 
articles of that multilateral trade pact, com- 
prising more than 30 countries, set forth a 
definite procedure for abrogation of an 
agreement between one member country and 
another. Any withdrawal of concessions 
must be authorized by the other members. 
Thus our hands were tied against immedi- 
ate action. 

Although Mr. Oatis was sentenced to jail 
early in July 1951, and even though the 
State Department was ready in August to 
take action it was not until September 22 
that the contracting parties to GATT were 
to hold their next meeting. This was 
therefore the first opportunity which the 
United States had under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to bring forward 
her proposal to cancel her trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. When the time did 
arrive the United States delegation laid its 
proposal before the other member nations. 
The contracting parties of GATT supported 
our position with only one dissenting vote, 
namely, that of Czechoslovakia. We were 
duly authorized to kill our trade agreement 
with the iron curtain country and we did so, 
as of November 1, 1951. 

While the jailing of Mr. Oatis precipitated 
the United States action, the abrogation of 
the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia had 
already been required by the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951,.passed by Con- 
gress in June. This act called upon the 
President to withdraw all trade-agreement 
concessions from Communist-controlled 
countries as soon as practicable. The De- 
partment of State therefore had merely been 
slow in acting on the congressional man- 
date. It took the public outcry over the 
jailing of Mr. Oatis to force her hand. 

Any doubt about this will vanish when 
it is recalled that the State Department, 
acting under the same congressional act, 
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had already early in July notified five other 
countries behind the iron curtain of our 
withdrawal of trade-agreement concessions. 
Czechoslovakia was not included in that list 
althougk that country had fallen under 
Communist control early in 1948. The Oatis 
incident thus drove the reluctant depart- 
ment to act as it had already been directed 
by Congress to do. 

Why did the Department then wait for 
the convening in Geneva during the latter 
part of September of the contracting parties 
of GATT before taking action? She already 
had not only the authority to withdraw our 
trade agreement; she was under instructions 
to do so. The answer is that she went to 
Geneva not for original authority but for 
confirmation of the authority that had al- 
ready been voted by our Congress and ap- 
proved and signed by our President. 

Why review these details at this time? 

The purpose is to call attention to the 
policy of our Department of State to enter 
into far-reaching executive agreements with 
other countries without clear authorization 
from Congress, and to bring to light how our 
freedom of action as a Nation is being com- 
promised in this twilight zone by the State 
Department. 

This trend is further illustrated by another 
action taken by GATT at Geneva at its last 
meeting. 

The United States Tariff Commission late 
in 1950 recommended to the President res- 
toration of the duty on women’s fur felt 
hats because cf the injury with which the 
great increase in imports threatened our 
own millinery industry. The duty had been 
reduced in a trade agreement negotiated by 
the State Department with Czechoslovakia in 
1947 and proclaimed by the President in 
1948 after Czechoslovakia had gone behind 
the iron curtain. The Tariff Commission 
held public hearings in January 1950 in ac- 
cordance with the escape clause of the trade 
agreement and made a field investigation to 
determine the merits of the allegations of 
injury or threatened injury made by the 
fur-felt hat industry, supported by the A. F, 
of L. union in the industry. In October the 
Commission recommended to the President 
the restoration of the duty to its previous 
level on fhose categories of women’s fur-felt 
hats that felt the brunt of the import com- 
petition. 

The President accepted the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation and gave notice 
of the restoration of the duty from Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. This fact was reported by the 
State Department to the contracting par- 
ties of GATT, as required by the provisions 
of the general agreement. At the next 
meeting of GATT the action of the United 
States was placed on its agenda for ap- 
proval or rejection. Czechoslovakia, as one 
of the contracting parties of GATT and the 
country with which the tariff cut was nego- 
tiated, protested and challenged the resto- 
ration of the duty in question by the 
United States. The contracting parties 
thereupon appointed a working party to re- 
view the case and to report at the meeting 
which was to be held September 22, 1951. 
This was the same meeting that considered 
our withdrawal of the entire Czechoslo- 
vakian trade rgreement. 

The working party made a detailed re- 
port to the contracting parties, consisting 
of 18 pages of closely printed words and 
statistics. The report reviewed all aspects 
of the United States Tariff Commission's 
findings and the President's action in the 
light of article XTX of the general agreement 
which sets forth the circumstances and 
procedures under which concessions may be 
withdrawn and tariff duties restored to their 
Previous levels. The report also set forth 
the contentions of the United States repre- 
sentatives in support of our action as well 
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as those made by the spokesman for Czecho- 
slovakia in rebuttal. After pondering elab- 
orately the allegations and counter-repre- 
sentations of the contestants, the working 
party cast its lot on the side of the United 
States, with some reservations and sug- 
gestions. 

The action of the working party was 
adopted by GATT and the United States 
was sustained. The suggestion was made, 
however, that it would be desirable for the 
United States Government to follow the 
trends of imports, production and consump- 
tion with the idea of restoring the conces- 
sion, that is, restoring the tariff cut, as soon 
as it became clear that the higher duty was 
no longer justified. 

Now, what is wrong with all this? 

The question is how it has come about 
that action of the United States Congress 
and action of the President in carrying out 
powers delegated to him by Congress are now 
subject to review by an international body— 
namely, the contracting parties of GATT— 
when such authority of review was never 
conferred upon it by Congress. 

GATT has reviewed, as previously detailed, 
two sovereign acts of the United States. One 
was the abrogation of our trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia as required by an act 
of Congress, signed by the President; the 
other was an action proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent after recommendation to him by the 
United States Tariff Commission in pursu- 
ance of an Executive order. 

To be sure, GATT supported the United 
States in both instances; but this need not 
have been the case. We might have been 
overruled. In any future case brought be- 
fore GATT, not only by us but by other 
members, our position might not be sus- 
tained and the action of our Congress could 
be nullified as well as that of our Tariff 
Commission. Yet, not even our Supreme 
Court has the power to set aside an action 
of the Tariff Commission unless the powers 
under which the Commission might be act- 
ing at any given time were held to be un- 
constitutional. 

GATT did not come into being in pur- 
suance of a treaty ratified by the Senate or 
as the result of a Senate resolution of ad- 
herence such as determined our acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, adopted August 2, 
1946. Nor did our participation in GATT 
arise from an act of participation passed by 
both houses of Congress as did our joining 
of the United Nations, which was authorized 
by the United Nations Participation Act, ap- 
proved December 20, 1945. GATT came into 
being behind the interference which was run 
for it by the Charter for an International 
Trade Organization. The latter was virtually 
identical to GATT in many respects but more 
far reaching. The Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization was indeed sub- 
mitted to Congress for ratification, as’ it 
should have been. But it lingered there in 
semioblivion until it was withdrawn by the 
State Department. 

That left GATT, which did not have the 
necessary congressional endorsement and 
which was to be absorbed into the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization once the latter 
was properly launched, without the benéfit 
of congressional legitimacy; and it has been 
in that state ever since, a species of maverick 
in the field of international tariff relations, 
It could not be absorbed by the International 
Trade Organization because the latter never 
received congressional ratification. Never- 
theless GATT now proceeds as if it itself had 
received congressional approval which it has 
not; and this tariff maverick assumes the 
authority to review—that is, to study with 
the purpose of approving or rejecting, ac- 
tions of the United States Government which 
carry out laws of Congress or administrative 
decisions of duly constituted Federal 
agencies. 


In bypassing the Constitution and vesting 
an international agency with powers to over- 
rule sovereign acts of this country, the State 
Department courted the embarrassments 
that now afflict her in the tariff field. The 
United States should withdraw from GATT 
completely rather than to permit this monu- 
ment to irregular procedure and irresponsi- 
bility to carry us into yet greater embarrass- 
ments. Such withdrawal would not nullify 
or set aside the trade agreements program. 
It would be a step in the direction of legiti- 
macy which, in this field, is overdue. 





Reduction of Governmental Expenditures 
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HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 
e 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution passed on December 17, 
1951, by the Taft Chamber of Commerce, 
Taft, Calif., advocating the cutting of 
governmental expenditures and the 
adoption of economic control measures 
for the purpose of curbing inflation. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas, the national affairs committee of 
the Taft Chamber of Commerce has given 
consideration to the probable issues to come 
before the Eighty-second Congress when it 
reconvenes in January 1952; and 

Whereas this committee is anxious that our 
congressional Representatives, after their re- 
turn to Washington, D. C., for the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, muy 
be in a position to voice the true wishes 
of their constituents from this area; and 

Whereas this condition can only be effected 
if and when these representatives are made 
aware of such opinions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Taft Chamber of Com- 
merce make public its position on the issues 
thought to be of major importance, and rec- 
ommends as follows: 


SPENDING 


1. That every’ effort be made to improve 
the legislative process by the adoption of a 
single appropriation bill procedure and by 
the establishment of a joint committee to 
attempt to bring expenditures and taxes into 
balance; 

2. To eliminate less essential expenditures; 

3. To spotlight military expenditures so as 
to curb waste and inefficiency; 

4. To hold world-wide committees for eco- 
nomic and military aid to within our ability 
to pay; and 

5. That Congress should act on the many 
bills embracing the Hoover Commission re- 
forms. 

TAXES 


1. That Congress should examine every 
possible means of equitable taxation in order 
to bring the Federal budget as nearly as pos- 
sible to a pay-as-we-go basis without im- 
posing any more tax burden than absolutely 
necessary. 

ESONOMIC CONTROLS 


1. That Congress adopt indirect economic 
control measures in an effort to curb infla- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
directed to the attention of our United States 
Senators, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND and RICHARD 
M. Nrxon, and to our Tenth District Con- 
gressman, THOMas H. WERDEL. 

Resolved December 12, 1951. 

Approved December 17, 1951. 
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“We in This Session Should Closely Heed 
the Declaration of Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, Who 
Said, ‘The Air Force We Have Today Is 
the One We Bought 3 or 4 Years Ago, 
While the Air Force We Need Today Is 
the One We Failed to Buy at That 
Time’ ”—Hon. Carl Vinson, Chairman, 
Armed Services Committee 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN “> ~ 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Premier of Great Britain was delivering 
his well remembered talk, my eyes sought 
out the faces of our own great and dis- 
tinguished elder statesmen—Senators 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, WALTER F. GEORGE, 
CarRL HAYDEN, Tom CoNNALLY, Dick Rus- 
SELL, and others of our great legislators 
who have directed the foreign policies of 
this Nation and the Senate through the 
travail of World War II and these most 
— times of international rehabilita- 

ion. 

I thought, too, of our own ADOLPH 
SABATH, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Pules, who has served his district 
in this House long and honorably for 
nearly 50 years past. I thought of our 
own Bos DovucGHTon and of Bos Crosser 
and Dan REED, of Roy Wooprvurr, of 
JOHN RANKIN and—of Cari VINson with 
more than 40 years of honorable and 
effective service to the people of his dis- 
trict and the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, none can mention the 
name of Cart Vinson, of Georgia, with- 
out bringing to the minds of Americans 
everywhere the tremendous compelling 
force that he has been in the defense of 
this Nation during the last four decades 
and two world wars. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, when I think of 
CarRL VINSON, I think of that great elder 
patriarch, statesman and Roman con- 
sul, the immortal Cincinnatus, who 
though long retired from the senate, was 
again called to save his country in time 
of crisis when 80 years of age. It is 
said of him that when the messenger 
arrived from Rome to tell him of the 
great new dignity that was his, they 
found him in all humility plowing on his 
little hillside farm. And throughout all 
the years that have intervened since that 
quarter of a century before the birth of 
Christ down until this present day, 
Cincinnatus has always been regarded as 
the model of old-fashioned virtue. As 
it was with Cincinnatus, so it is with the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, all that I have said is 
prolcgue to an interview given to the 
press by the Honorable Cart Vinson, in 
which he stated: 

What this country does now with respect 
to our Air Force is vital to the year 1956. 
The actions of this Congress in 1952 deter- 
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mine whether or not we have more adequate 
modern air power in 1056, 


Mr. Speaker, greater truism was never 
expressed than was contained in the 
short concise statement by the Vice Chief 
of Staff Generali Nathan F. Twining, 
wherein he said: 

The Air Force we have today is the one 
that we bought 3 or 4 years ago. The Air 
Force we need today is the one that we 
failed to buy at that time. 


Mr. Speaker, the Korean war has now 
proven that “air power is truly peace 
power.” 

It is no reflection whatever upon any- 
body in the United States Air Force or 
in the National Production Administra- 
tion to admit—as did General Vanden- 
berg—that Russian jet production as 
well as performance of the planes is in 
some instances superior to our own. 
Certainly no evidence is needed to show 
that the fault does not lie at the door 
of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, if when in 1948 the con- 
gressional proposal for the establishment 
of a 70-group Air Force in being had 
been adopted by the administration and 
had not the moneys made available been 
frozen, this Nation would today not 
alone have the 70 groups, but the entire 
aviation industry would have now been 
especially tooled with skillful, highly ex- 
perienced men and women working on a 
production line which, expanded, would 
have given us in this emergency undis- 
puted supremacy in the air and in all 
parts of the world. 

Today we live in a world where the 
freedom of all peaceful nations of the 
earth can best be defended from the 
skies, and more than ever, I am per- 
sonally persuaded to believe that when 
the airplane and the atomic bomb came 
along, the traditional method of warfare 
on both land and sea came to an end. 

Mr. Speaker, the interview of Car. 
Vinson, as published in the January 18 
issue of Planes, is replete with facts per- 
tinent to our air defenses that should 
be clearly understood by every Member 
of both Houses before we begin to legis- 
late on this year’s armed service appro- 
priations. And, because of this, I am 
asking the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend these remarks and in- 
clude in the record of our proceedings 
the article by the Honorable Cart Vin- 
son as published in this month's issue 
of Planes. 

That article is as follows: 

Wat Concress Doss Now VrraL To 1956, 
He Says 
(Written especially for Planes by Hon. Carn 

Vinson, Democrat, chairman, Committee 

on Armed Services, U. S. House of Repre- 

sentatives) 

“The Air Force we have today is the one we 
bought 3 and 4 years ago. The Air Force we 
need today is the one we failed to buy at 
that time.” (Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Vice 
Chief of Staff, USAF.) 

Congress, in its present session should heed 
closely this statement by one of our foremost 
aviation authorities, since this time factor 
is with us today and will be with us tomorrow. 
The actions of this Congress, in 1952, will 
determine whether we have adequate modern 
air power in 1956 and 1957. 

There has never been a time more im- 
portant than the present moment for an 


absolute and clearcut decision that we— 
the Congress and the people—will not again 
jet our air power lapse into a second-rate 
category, or worse. In warfare today, air 
power and new weapons of mass destruction 
have changed the entire concept of strategy. 
While our air defense system has been vastly 
improved, nevertheless, we must face the un- 
pleasant fact that no nation can completely 
defend itself against an air attack, and if 
the air battle is lost, the war is certain to be 
lost. 

We have a long way to go to build the 
143-wing force agreed upon by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as essential to safety. Our 
aircraft industry is accelerating its output 
and doing a highly commendabie job, even 
in the face of inevitable shortages which 
stem from the superimposing of rearmament 
upon a booming civilian production program. 
While a philosophy of guns and butter is, in 
my opinion unsound, a philosophy of planes 
and butter is absurd. It troubles me to 
think that the delivery of a single jet fighter 
may be delayed because a part of its commu- 
nication system has gone into a television 
set. 

I am sure the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people will give their full support to the 
Air Force and Naval air expansion program, 
even though it may mean a reduction in non- 
essential civilian production. 

THE PRESENT URGENCY 

The urgency of the present situation 
should drive home to Congress and to all 
citizens the realization that creating and 
maintaining air power is not something that 
can be left to last-minute herculean effort 
and hasty and frantic improvisation when 
danger looms on the horizon. On the con- 
trary, it takes planning of the highest order. 
An airplane is the product of thousands of 
shops and factories and supply lines which 
provide its basic materials and its complex 
parts and components. It takes continuous 
research and development; otherwise we 
would quickly find our planes outmoded and 
surpassed by those of potential enemies— 
such as Russia, who never for a minute 
ceased to build up and improve her air power 
after World War II ended. And, finally, it 
takes a highly skilled work team in the 
manufacturing industry—several hundred 
thousand men and women who cannot be 
assembled and trained overnight. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


All this means that at long last Congress 
must lay down a firm policy for a long-range 
aircraft procurement program. In 1948, on 
the floor of the House, I strongly advocated 
such &@ program as the only guarantee of ade- 
quate air power. Almost unanimously the 
Congress agreed. But subsequenty, by ad- 
ministrative action, a vast amount of the 
funds we appropriated were frozen, and in- 
stead of the then-proposed 70 groups we ac- 
tually had cut-backs in the Air Force and 
naval aviation. 

Then came Korea, and we found ourselves 
fighting with obsolete piston-engine aircraft 
of World War II vintage. In recent months 
we have seen the emergence in significant 
numbers of high-performance Russian-built 
jet fighters. Not only have the Russians 

forward with plane improvement, 
but there is ample evidence that they have 
continued to expand and improve their large- 
scale manufacturing techniques—techniques 
which turned out 40,000 planes a year in the 
last 3 years of World War II. 

Since Korea, Congress provided in fiscal 
1951 and 1952 appropriations in excess of 
$25,000,000,000 for aircraft procurement. But 
it is important to realize that as of this date 
not a single combat aircraft has been deliv- 
ered as a result of orders placed from these 
funds. Nor will many be delivered for some 
time to come. 

It still takes from 4 to 7 years to develop 
and procure an airplane. What the engi- 


neers Call lead time—the period between the 
placing of an order and the time when all 
the intricate parts can be made and sched- 
uled from all points of the compass into a 
complete airplane—cannot be reduced. 





Arms Aid and What the United States Is 
Spending as Compared to Other NATO 
Countries 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH |Y\ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
an article that appeared in the January 
14 issue of Newsweek by Mr. Henry Haz- 
litt, outstanding economist. Mr. Haz- 
litt has included an interesting compar- 
ison of defense expenditures by the 
United States and the several NATO 
countries. As usual, Uncle Sam is foot- 
ing the bill. Why should this particular 
burden fall upon the American taxpayer 
when the administration cannot find 
enough dollars to take care of the pro- 
grams it is advocating? 

The article follows: 

More Asout ARMs AID 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

As I have pointed out in this column pe- 
fore, the distinction between “economic” aid 
and “arms” aid to Europe is in practice very 
questionable. Any money or material we 
give to a European government for any pur- 
pose, however specifically earmarked, can 
simply release that much of its own funds for 
other purposes. The only way we could make 
sure that no such diversion of resources was 
taking place would be to dictate and super- 
vise every item of that goversiment’s budget— 
which no one dares to prc'ipese. 

Here are this fiscal year’s armament ex- 
penditures of our aid beneficiaries stated as 
a percentage of (1) their gross national prod- 
uct, and (2) their total governmental ex- 
penditures. Our own record is compared. 


Defense expenditures 












Percent of 

Percent of total vov- 

Country tl ernmental 

: . expendi- 

product | tures 

Belgium- Luxemburg_........- 5.3 20.7 
SS a 2.7 1*.0 
France........ 9.3 32.2 
Italy....... 6.0 2.7 
Netherlands. . -- 7.0 24.0 
Norway.._.-- " 5.0 22.2 
United Kingdom.._..__....-- 9.6 2.5 
a ae &3 77.5 
ate niet Chitin aimneeinreaied 5.4 25. 2 
eae 14.0 68.0 





The United States, in short, is spending 
on armament not only more than five times 
as much absolutely as these other nine na- 
tions combined ($47,000,000,000 against a 
total of $8,600,000,000); but it is spending 
far more relatively—14 percent of its gross 
national product compared with an average 
of less than 7 percent for the nine bene- 
ficiaries. 

Now many Europeans contend that this is 
Just as it should be. They would impose a 
sort of international progressive income tax. 
Prof. James Meade, of the London School of 
Economics, advocated this explicitly in the 
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October 1951 issue of Lloyds Bank Review: 
“The United States, with its higher real in- 
come per head, should contribute a higher 
proportion of its national income to the 
common defense. Indeed, it is inevitable 
that the progressive principle should be 
adopted.” 

Baldly stated, this is the view that the 
man or country that works more, saves more, 
and produces more somehow owes part, if not 
half, of the difference to the man or country 
that works less, saves less, and produces less, 
The London Times has carried the progres- 
sive principle to even greater lengths. “If it 
is true, as seems likely,” it wrote on December 
19, “that Britain’s [armament] effort is the 
maximum that it possible economically, and 
the United States effort is the maximum 
that is possible politically—for there can 
hardly be any economic limits to her capa- 
bilities.” In other words, no burden can 
possibly be too big to lay on our taxpayers. 

But the second percentage column of the 
foregoing table is even more significant than 
the first. The United States is devoting 68 
percent of its total Federal expenditures to 
armament. (Or 75 percent, if our foreign 
arms-aid program is included.) This means 
that only 25 to 32 percent of our total Gov- 
ernment outlay goes for nondefense items. 
But the arms-beneficiary countries are 
spending an average of only 25 percent of 
their total budgets on defense, which means 
that they are spending 75 percent on non- 
defense items. They are robbing their own 
national defense at the cost of comparative 
luxuries. It is their nondefense expendi- 
tures that are responsible for three-fourths 
of their economic strains and inflation. 

Why must American taxpayers pay $5,200,- 
000,000 for Europe's defense? Why cannot 
the European arms-beneficiary governments 
reduce their nondefense expenditures from 
$21,400,000,000 to $16,200,000,000, and them- 
selves add the difference to the modest $8,- 
600,000,000 they are spending for defense? 
Why, because European politicians prefer to 
spend money on deficits for nationalized in- 
dustries, food subsidies, socialized medicine, 
pensions, and other hand-outs calculated to 
snare votes at home, should the American 
taxpayer be called upon to dig in his pocket 
for what these politicians refuse to pay for 
their own nations’ defense? 





Gallup Poll on Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ay 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Gallup poll from the New York 
World-Telegram and a telegram of our 
colleague from Alabama, Hon. Frank W. 
BoykKIN: 





January 19, 1952. 
Mr. Ben May, 
Mobile, Ala.: 

I believe this Gallup poll on cancer re- 
search should be distributed first to the 
President and everybody in the White House, 
next to all the Cabinet members, next to all 
of the representatives in the Senate and 
House, and a special letter should go with 
this report to the men and women you have 
talked to. I have so much love and respect for 
Mrs. Rocers, who has helped the crippled 
boys so much, I am sending her your letter 
and the two enclosures from the New York 
World-Telegram. I sent you a copy of my 


telegram to our chamber of commerce about 
Holiday magazine that tells so much about 
Mobile, and I am doing the same with that 
magazine as I am suggesting that you do 
with this cancer research report. I am send- 
ing it to every representative in this country 
and also to a lot of diplomats, so they will 
know something about Mobile, the first dis- 
trict, the State of Alabama, and the South. 
I have been preaching about these things 
as long as I can remember, and so have you, 
but it is so hard for anyone to properly 
appreciate our great Alabama without see- 
ing it with their own eyes, but Jimmie 
Street has hit the spot, and that coupled 
with the beautiful pictures will interest 
many, many people. As a matter of fact, 
I believe it will interest everybody that 
sees it and reads it. It is pretty hard to 
believe that about our fish jubilee. Never- 
theless, it is true, and !t has been going on 
right there at Daphne and the eastern shore 
of Mobile Bay as long as I can remember, 
I am going to send Judge Ramsey Stuart, 
of Bay Minette, a copy of this telegram and 
let him tell his people at Daphne, Fairhope, 
Point Clear, Mullett Point, and all down 
there that the next fish jubilee we have in 
Alabama to get hundreds of pictures of them 
in color and every other way. If it is night- 
time when the jubilee starts, we can use the 
flashlights. That is the only thing Jimmie 
Street didn’t do. Then it should be written 
up again in Holiday magazine, Field and 
Stream, and all of the sporting magazines 
and all other kinds of papers. People every- 
where will want to see our wonderful coun- 
try; and many of them, if they ever see it, 
will join us and help us develop it. But all 
of these things that I am mentioning, none 
of them are as important as to try to find 
something that will cure cancer, and my 
lifelong good friend, Ben May, has spent 
more time and more money on trying to help 
the people with cancer than any man that I 
know, and I know the good Lord is going 
to help you and reward you for the great 
work you have done on this, and all I want 
you to do is let me know when, where, and 
how I can help you in this great work of cur- 
ing cancer. God bless you. Devoteclly, your 
friend, 
Frank W. Bork, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
June 12, 1946] 


Tre GALLUP PoLIL—CANCER RESEARCH Fa- 
VORED—87 PERCENT FOR $100,000,000 Tax 
FunpD 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


A substantial appropriation by Congress 
for cancer research, as provided in the Neely- 
Pepper bills, would have very wide support 
from the general public, which is even will- 
ing to see taxes increased for the purpose. 

The fact is disclosed in coast-to-coast 
questioning of voters by interviewers for the 
Institute. 

The Neely-Pepper program calls for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 for research on 
the disease. Public reaction to this plan 
was tested in the following manner in the 
poll: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of having 
the Government spend $100,000,000 to find 
possible ways of preventing or curing cancer 
in this country?” 


The vote: - Percent 
REID cendsiccncndsclidncccacusatne 87 
NE aed cctcusdwctescdidneses 9 
CP 6s odawtciticcntniictnbinte oa 


“Would you be willing to pay more taxes 
to provide this money?” 


Percent 
Wi et wt edetcgneveundemmeieee 72 
Op ngienteis Scontinabneonesedeen pettnai Oe 
oO GR ncticibcistnwcnchtintenscenese 1 
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Those unwilling to pay more taxes in- 
clude the 9 percent who disapprove the whole 
program. 

Approval of the program was found among 
all major groups in the population. Men 
and women of all ages and in all levels of 
society favor the appropriation by majori- 
ties ranging from 82 percent to 91 percent, 
and more than two out of three in all groups 
indicate their willingness to pay higher 
taxes for the purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the country would be 
willing to see a cancer appropriation double 
the size of that proposed by Senator Pepper, 
Democrat, of Florida, and Representative 
MaTTHEW M. NEELY, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

A year ago the Institute polled the Nation 
on the idea of a $200,000,000 congressional 
appropriation for both research and treat- 
ment of cancer, the money to be raised by 
additional taxation. It found a very high 
vote in favor. That vote remains high to- 
day, as a new poll shows, although the num- 
ber willing to pay additional taxes to make 
such a fund possible is somewhat smaller. 

“Should Congress pass a law which would 
provide $200,000,000 for the study and treat- 
ment of cancer in this country?” 


Last 
Today July 

The vote: (percent) 
Rie ckpeneenentacontanegusewens 82 81 
il lislovenetiatecneletnghicnensiGiap mieidateanietinniainane il 10 
Rt NI os cxesercnaniichhasetnigenaemnerdemsorete 7 9 


“Would you be willing to pay more taxes 
to provide this money?” 


Last 
Today July 
(percent) 
Di isstniticncitateviandesnwines 69 15 
Di entctinerlo tadicinnn tahichimecslnapestigehataaiiaiiags 27 20 
TO CRI ceniiotuncsnntiinniien 4 5 


{From the New York World-Telegram of 
June 26, 1948] 


Winer UNITED States HEART RESEARCH URGED— 
Pustic STRONG For $100,000,000 Funp To 
Ficut No. 1 KILLer 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


The National Heart Institute set up by this 
session of Congress for research on heart 
disease would become one of the Nation's 
largest and most important health projects 
if the public had its way. 

A coast-to-coast survey by the Institute 
shows that approximately eight out of every 
ten persons polled would be in favor of 
appropriating the huge sum of $100,000,000 
for the Heart Institute to conduct intensive 
research on the causes and possible cure of 
diseases of the heart, which are the Nation’s 
number one killer. Vital statistics collected 
by the United States Public Health Service 
indicate that heart diseases kill nearly 214 
times as many people annually as cancer 
and other tumors and eight times as many 
as tuberculosis. 

Early this month Congress set up the 
National Heart Institute to be administered 
by the Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service. An appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 for the work was suggested by the 
National Heart Committee and other inter- 
ested groups, but in the closing days of the 
session Congress appropriated only $500,000 
for the Heart Institute. 

The general attitude of the public can be 
seen from the following poll: 

“Would you approve or disapprove of 
having the Government spend $100,000,000 
for research to find the causes and cure of 
diseases of the heart?” 


The vote: 
Percent 
GENE. Mecendeedtndtedtiniiintd acse 79 
iia beni 665 6 thssitctlen eoam | 82 
Qualified answers_............... ccna > 8 
PN tictns hiss eine aicaetdeinedthiniciaas ae es 
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All those who indicated approval were next 
asked: 

“Would you be willing to pay more taxes 
to provide this money?” 


The vote: 
Percent 
Wi etic cweeeesctnescutestesecscodeuass 80 
WNOvetceccnncewsesecootocus euuecceceesa 14 
We Wire ddicewdimdedieensasuncse 6 


The survey also found that the public 
would not balk at spending double the 
amount, or $200,000,000, on heart research. 
A separate but comparable cross section was 
asked the question with the larger sum men- 
tioned, and, again, the vote was 79 percent 
in favor, with four out of every five of those 
indicating a willingness to pay more taxes 
to raise the money. 

The widespread public approval of large 
sums for such research comes as no surprise 
to anyone familiar with public-opinion 
trends on health matters. 

In 1946 Institute surveys found the public 
overwhelmingly (87 percent) in favor of 
Government expenditures of $100,000,000 for 
cancer research, as proposed in the Neely- 
Pepper bills. Apparently the public is ready 
to foot the bill for a massive, large-scale at- 
tack on major diseases if a practical program 
of spending for research can be worked out. 

While the average American is not well 
versed in medical statistics, he does know 
fairly accurately which diseases are the most 
prevalent as a cause of death. 

This is shown in the replies to another 
question in the institute survey, as follows: 

“Will you tell me what disease causes the 
greatest number of deaths in this country 
today?” 

The replies list heart disease first and 
cancer second, which is the correct order, 
according to public health statistics. How- 
ever, the public has a somewhat exaggerated 
notion of the prevalence of deaths from tu- 
berculosis and infantile paralysis. Those are 
named by the voters in the survey as the 
next most important killers whereas actually 
diseases of the nervous system rank next. 

The public’s vote follows: 


Percent 
Widnes CNNE. ob inet cecainwnionsen 47 
CN Bi. icin Sckectotcnnninitiine | 
TERRES Sec cdtccteeriswwsendéacs i 
Infantile paralysis.........-.-.------- ~ irk 
WERSSUIINNUEE <n ck ce ccccnwctsscecse a 1? 
WalE Ce toca dnwsectinss 3 


Those who named heart disease as the 
No. 1 killer were found to be slightly more 
in favor of the $100,000,000 research proposal 
than the average for the country. 


Atomic Medicine 9 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp an address 
made by Rear Adm. Charles E. Behrens 
at the Jewish Hospital, of Brooklyn, as 
follows: 


May I take this occasion of thanking your 
Dr. Louis Berger, chairman of the Medical 
Board of the Jewish Hospital, of Brooklyn, 
for inviting me to give this talk, and espe- 
cially our friend, Mr. Max Abelman, your 
director of public relations. 

When one undertakes to speak of atomic 
medicine in this day and time there is indeed 
cause for concern if not trepidation. Few 
fields of human endeavor are more extensive, 
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more fraught with life-and-death concerns, 
more overwrought by great hopes and fears, 
more bedeviled by extremes of pessimism, 
optimism, and sensationalism, and more 
confused by contradicting prophecy. 

My efforts this evening will then, I think, 
be most profitably employed in attempting 
a fair appraisal of this area of medical con- 
cern and I hope for your indulgence if the 
presentation is more sober than pyrotech- 
nical. 

We love to speak of the atomic age and 
indeed some enthusiasts’ accounts give the 
imp-ession that we will soon have everything 
powered by nuclear reactors, cure all disease 
by radioactive isotopes and bring on the 
utopian millenium. Others foresee all crea- 
tion devoted to early extinction by atomic 
weapons. What is one to believe? 

Atomic medicine is not brand new, but 
really had its start and a most enthusiastic 
one over 50 years ago. As you know that 
start and the substantial application to 
therapy that resulted, related largely to ra- 
dium which has become quite familiar to 
us throughout our careers, in quite well 
standardized applications. Some years later 
radioactive phosphorus made its debut, but 
the great modern effiorescense of interest and 
concern dates from the staggering and dis- 
concerting scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments that have mushroomed like the cloud 
of the atomic bomb, since the discovery that 
U-235 could be fissioned. 

The careful studies of Hahn and Strassman 
in Germany showed in 1939 that uranium 
which had been subjected to bombardment 
by neutrons ‘n hopes of producing heavier 
elements by addition, yielded traces of 
lighter elements such as barium and 
krypton. The weights of these were such 
as to indicate that some of the uranium 
atoms were splitting into fragments. 

To a few scientists the news of this work 
Was stupendous in its impact; to most of us, 
I am afraid the news would hardly compare 
in interest to a few home runs on the ball 
park or a first down by our favorite football 
team. Not to cavil at this, for after all a 
healthy interest in sports is indeed neces- 
sary to national vigor, I suspect, neverthe- 
less, that we are often as poor judges of what 
is really important as the old darky servant 
in the recitation made famous years ago by 
the comedian Nat Wills, No News, or What 
Killed the Dog. It appears that the master 
returning from a solitary vacation, during 
which in accordance with his doctor’s orders 
he received no news of any kind, was met by 
his old servant at the train. He promptly 
inquired for news. The reply was, “No, sir, 
boss; dere ain’t no news; no news a’'tall.” 
Then after much urging, the servant came 
up with the recollection that the dog had 
died. From thence the story unwinds back- 
ward bit by bit until it turns out that the 
dog's death was the end result of a grotesque 
series of calamities far transcending in im- 
portance the end of the unfortunate canine. 
The particular cause of death, I might add, 
was gorging himself on burnt horse flesh de- 
rived from a fire which destroyed the whole 
of his owner's estate. 

The analogy as regards nucleonics is very 
rough and in reverse: The story of fission 
does not unwind backward exclusively into 
calamities, but is being unrolled from the 
scroll of the future along lines both of 
catastrophic potentialities and of construc- 
tive research and useful application. At all 
events, we find ourselves in this modern age, 
blessed or afflicted, or both, with nuclear re- 
actors, atomic bombs, and finally radioactive 
isotopes in great quantity and profusion; 
and around the corner is utilization of 
nuclear energy for power. 

However, I would note here that present 
prospects for conventional power applica- 
tions do not relate to wide or universal use, 
but rather to special circumstances where 
the use of customary fuels is difficult, expen- 
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sive, or limits operational possibilities. 
Hence the interest in applying atomic power 
in submarines. Coming to our main pur- 
pose here tonight, let us take a glimpse at 
biomedical implications: 

Those can be divided into three main 
groups: I, those related to atomic warfare; 
II, those related to the use of radioactive 
isotopes in clinical therapy and research; 
and ITI, those related to fundamental re- 
search into the biological effects of ionizing 
radiations. 

As we begin to consider these, it might 
be noted that exception is sometimes taken 
to the term “atomic” as not being scien- 
tifically accurate, since this term could be 
applied with good reason to ordinary chemis- 
try. Nonetheless, the term is generally ap- 
plied to phenomena related principally to 
nuclear and atomic physics, and I hope I 
may be forgiven for using the term in this 
popular though rather loose and broad sense; 
also it sounds rather formidable to many of 
us to speak of something like modern bio- 
medical aspects of nucleonics and the ioniz- 
ing radiations. Possibly it is because many 
scientific works relating to these subjects are 
highly technical and very difficult for many 
of us to get much out of. 


I. ATOMIC BOMBS 


At any rate, we find ourselves with the 
atomic bomb which has not only given our 
enemies cause for serious cogitation—to put 
it mildly—but proven not a little discon- 
certing to our own aplomb. There are many 
problems of the gravest sort that we are all 
very personally and vitally concerned with. 
The future of our country is at stake and 
the survival and health of perhaps millions 
of our citizens. 

It is tempting to entertain the thought 
that fears of retaliation may prevent use of 
atomic weapons, as happened with chemical 
warfare in the last World War. It would be 
most reckless and perhaps fatal to bank on 
this. Certain cities present very profitable 
industrial targets or constitute vital nerve 
centers, one or both; so the temptation is 
there and we should make sensible prepara- 
tions. That does not mean we must pro- 
ceed to decentralize rapidly all industry at 
a cost estimated at $300,000,000,000 aside 
from losses due to lowering production and 
efficiency. We can, however, proceed along 
such lines as we go, and in addition build 
more sturdily and with an eye to fire hazards. 
This will pay dividends, too, in better living 
conditions and lessened urban congestions. 
Disaster planning, too, has great peacetime 
value since periodically we have great num- 
bers of casualties from fires, explosions, 
wrecks, hurricanes, earthquakes and other 
misfortunes. 

As a weapon of destruction the atomic 
bomb rivals but so far has not exceeded the 
results of area or saturation bombing by 
the more conventional means of fire bombs 
and high explosives. The difference is de- 
rived from the fact that a single bomb ac- 
complishes the destruction instead of hun- 
dreds, and defense is thereby rendered more 
difficult. On the other hand, atomic bombs 
are scarcer and more expensive, and the 
stock must be husbanded and expended with 
greatest care. 

The pattern of planning for and coping 
with any disasters resulting from their use 
against us, should then follow largely that 
already developed in England and Germany, 
and involves such things as the necessity of 
bringing heip in an orderly and coordinated 
fashion from surrounding areas; firm, defi- 
nite and weil understood provisions for con- 
trols and exercise of authority; designation 
and equipment of medical facilities for care 
of evacuated casualties and refugees; ar- 
rangements for rescue parties, equipment 
and transportation; policing and fire con- 
trol; indoctrination of populace, etc. The 


similarity in problems is also accentuated by 
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the fact that the casualties will be prepon- 
derantly of the familiar type, i. e., burns and 
various crushing injuries and lacerations 
from falling buildings and flying fragments. 
However, the new factor of radiation casual- 
ties must be added as a most serious con- 
sideration. psychologically as conducing to 
panic, and concretely as adding to our medi- 
cal burdens. There has perhaps been a ten- 
dency to over-emphasize radiation effects be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity and a peculiar 
aura of dread. Yet it is also easy to under- 
emphasize. It is, I think, best and most real- 
istic to let the facts speak for themselves. It 
is probable that 20 percent of all casualties 
from an atomic bomb will show radiation ef- 
fects ranging from mild to fatal, and the 10 to 
15 percent of deaths will be due to it directly 
or indirectly. This is a quite significant in- 
crement and these thousands of added cas- 
ualties involve heavy strains on hospital and 
other medical services at a time when they 
are sure to be already overburdened. To 
this must be added some peculiarly adverse 
morale factors. 

Fears of sterility, impotency, and other 
genetic effects are involved. These have 
been increased by exaggerated accounts and 
horrifying rumors that go far beyond reality, 
and call for widespread educational efforts 
to bring these features into proper perspec- 
tive. A second demoralizing feature is the 
Occurrence of thousands of cases of severe 
illness after a period of comparative well 
being, during which the victims may scat- 
ter throughout surrounding areas. As these 
cases fall ill alarm and panic may be 
spread. This lends point to efforts to pro- 
vide some type of surveillance over potential 
cases of radiation illness, aside from purely 
therapeutic considerations. A third feature 
is inherent in the pattern of clinical effects 
which, in serious cases, are bizarre, protean, 
dificult to handle, and make a very ugly 
picture what with infections, hemorrhage, 
GI disturbances, epilation, and severe pros- 
tration. Finally, there is not a little of the 
exaggerated dread that tends to be asso- 
ciated with the mysterious and is akin to the 
uneasiness many people feel walking by a 
lonely graveyard at night. Thus the over-all 
burden from radiation effects is, if not the 
major concern, a severe and thoroughly un- 
welcome turn of the screw. Nevertheless let 
us always remember that at the onset, our 
main preoccupation must be with the more 
familiar problems of rescue, evacuation, and 
treatment of burns and trauma. An im- 
portant point here is that in an air burst, 
which is by far the most likely mode of at- 
tack, there need be no fear of radiological 
contamination of serious degree, and rescue 
work can be begun at once and without fear. 

In the case of an underwater burst there 
will, of course, be heavy contamination, but 
here too we should recollect that most fis- 
sion products which produce that contami- 
nation dec.y rapidly, so that we can prof- 
itably encourage some delay on the part of 
people emerging from shelters or attempting 
rescue. It will pay large dividends. Radio- 
logical surveys along with proper indoctri- 
nation are necessary here if we are to cal- 
culate promptly requisite time intervals for 
all concerned, exercise effective control, and 
thereby minimize casualties and panic as 
well. 

Radiological warfare should be mentioned 
before leaving weaponeering aspects. In 
popular accounts, radiological warfare has 
been featured in hair-raising fashion as a 
quick and efficient lethal agent. In reality, 
it presents many difficulties. It is expensive, 
slow in effect, and impermanent. So let us 
look at the matter a bit closer. In the re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense, July 1944, 
we find the following: 

“(a) It may have the capability, if used in 
large enough quantities, of denying the con- 
tinued occupation (although not temporary 
access to nor transit) of the target area for 
@ selected pericd of time v.-thout destroying 


the facilities in that area. This would be 
useful in denying enemy use of friendly areas 
which might have to be evacuated, or in 
forcing the enemy to evacuate his own facil- 
ities without destroying them. 

“(b) It has a characteristic of compact- 
ness, which increases the flexibility and re- 
duces the cost of delivery. . i 

“(c) At present, it is a mystery weapon 
and proper use of psychological propaganda 
might have great effect on poorly informed 
people. For this reason, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the people of the United States 
be properly informed concerning the defen- 
sive aspects of radiological warfare, so that 
misinformation cannot cause panic. 

“In general, the disadvantages would ap- 
pear to be— 

“(a) The continual radioactive decay of 
RW agents in storage, which requires con- 
tinued discard of old agents and replenish- 
ment of the stockpile. 

“(b) If RW materials are produced as a 
result of irradiation of special materials in 
a reactor, the use of RW must compete with 
production of other atomic weapons. If the 
radioactive products resulting from fission 
are to be used, to avoid competition with 
other atomic applications, there are other 
extremely difficult and costly problems to 
be faced, not the least of which is the 
separation of desired agents from the com- 
plex. 

“(c) The fact that these RW agents are 
constantly emitting dangerous radiations 
makes it imperative that shielding be pro- 
vided to prohibit exposure of the preparing 
and delivering personnel to the injurious 
radioactivity. 

“(d) The limitation on the use of RW in 
tactical situations, because of the delay in 
appearance of casualties, has been previously 
discussed. 

“(e) From practical standpoints the prob- 
lem of delivery and proper dissemination 
is probably the most difficult problem to 
overcome.” 

This is followed by a discussion of radi- 
ological effects in Japan and Bikini and why 
certain contaminated ships were sunk. 
These reasons relate to obsolescence of the 
target ships concerned, costs of repairs, and 
long-distance towing, ‘lecontamination, etc., 
as compared to the scrip value. The section 
concludes with this paragraph: 

“It would appear extremely difficult to 
concentrate on attack by RW agents over 
any considerable area to such an extent as 
to cause serious injury from a short ex- 
posure. It is possible that more casualties 
would result from continual radiation. How- 
ever, these areas would probably be evac- 
uated. The evacuation areas would be de- 
termined by monitoring groups using instru- 
ments developed to indicate the presence of 
radioactivity. In this respect the Depart- 
ment of Defense is attempting to develop 
simple, rugged, reliable instruments for de- 
tecting radiation which are capable of be- 
ing mass-produced for use in the field. 
Prior to evacuation, protection can be gained 
by seeking shelter inside the most heavily 
constructed buildings and closing doors and 
windows to prevent entrance of the radio- 
active materials.” 

This gives the general picture. It is of 
interest to relate a few more details. 

As noted in The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
(p. 287), radioactive material can be ob- 
tained from fission products formed in the 
pile or by purposeful irradiation of elements 
placed in the pile. A nuclear reactor in the 
course of 100 days (million-watt output) 
might produce about 1 megacurie of activity. 
This spread over a square mile could pro- 
duce 200 r/day of 15 gamma at 3-foot 
level (gamma ray should be the most ef- 
fective radiation to use). 

It is easy to see that it would not be sim- 
ple to use nor too cheap. 

The manner of use is usually conjectural 
as being in the form of death sand prepared 
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by drying solution of fission products on very 
fine sand or metallic powder, which would 
not be readily detectable as it settled. 

In general, advantages relate to denying 
an adversary use of limited areas or facili- 
ties for a time, compactness, and most im- 
portant of all and as already mentioned, in- 
terruption of work and production of panic. 
Disadvantages relate to decay (limited half 
life) and resultant difficulties in stockpil- 
ing; difficulties in separating the most de- 
sirable fission products; shielding of pers 
sonnel charged with responsibility of de- 
livery; diversion of pile funct‘on from pro- 
duction of fissionable materials. 

If we are well indoctrinated and pre- 
pared, RW can have only a serious nuisance 
value. However, ignorance and unprepared- 
ness which conduce to panic can make pos- 
sible much more serious effects. 

With this brief mention of some of the 
problems related to bombing let us pass on. 


II. RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 


The consideration of radioactive isotopes 
is a much more agreeable field which we are 
now becoming quite familiar with. One 
after another of our principal hospitals are 
installing isotope laboratories so as tu make 
possible the use of I! and P®, The clinical 
fields of usefulness of these are becoming 
well delineated; and it also appears generally 
recognized that there must be regard for care- 
ful selection of cases. In addition to these 
rather familiar isotopes, it is worthy to note 
that Na* is frequently helpful in studies of 
circulation. Proceeding to some less familiar 
elements, it can be mentioned that (a) Ga™ 
shows promise of providing diagnostic aid in 
osteogenic tumors—this by reason of selec- 
tive uptake by such tissue. It may also 
prove of therapeutic benefit. I might note 
that the initial work on this isotope was 
carried out in Bethesda at the Naval Medical 
Research Institute and the Naval Hospital. 
The work is now being followed up in the 
new cancer hospital at Oak Ridge as well. 
(b) Radioactive gold (Au'*) shows promise 
of being useful in certain malignancies by 
the mechanism of local injection. (c) Co® 
promises to be of great help whenever gam- 
ma rays of about 1.1 and 1.3 MEV can be 
used. So-called cobalt bombs may be con- 
structed as well as small applicators. It may 
well be that cobalt can be used to provide a 
useful and convenient source of rays roughly 
equivalent in its effectiveness and mode of 
action to the million-volt X-ray generators. 
General Electric Co. recently exhibited ap- 
paratus of this type and it should soon be 
available. 

In passing one can note two features that 
are well to bear in mind. The first is that 
although it seems ridiculously easy to admin- 
ister radioactive isotopes, the asociated prob- 
lems of selecting the cases, providing for 
reasonably accurate dosimetry, and meeting 
the requirements of radiological safety, are 
dificult and demand great care, thought, spe- 
cialized experience, and proper equipment. 
The second is that although much may be 
expected from the therapeutic use of isotopes 
in malignancies, it is not likely that we will 
find a panacea in them. The limitations in- 
volved by degree of selective uptake, toxicity 
of materials, and radiation effects on normal 
tissues are not likely to be overcome entirely. 

It is probable that another field of utility 
may in the long run pay bigger dividends, 
and that field is the one of tracer applica- 
tion, whereby various elements can be fol- 
lowed through the intricacies of metabolism 
with a precision that heretofore was beyond 
us. By this type of «mployment, we are 
beginning to get down to the bedrock of 
biochemistry, and ‘ve will gradually come 
to know much better all phases of metab- 
olism, including that of tumors and what 
controls growth and repair, and what goes 
wrong when cells go wild. 

The phases and types of such tracer work 
t2e innumerable and one could spend hours 
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merely cataloging them. The August 1950 
issue of Nucleonics’ lists a most imposing 
array of biological syntheses of tracer com- 
pounds in con: ection with metabolic studies. 
It is beyond the purpose of this general ac- 
count to go into details, but it is appropriate 
to mention two general features which pro- 
vide a basis for interesting possibilities. One 
is that the turn-over of various materials in 
the body appears much greater and more 
rapid than heretofore believed. The other 
is that it appears *hat certain chemical 
bonds usually conceived of as firm and 
closed, on the basis of conventional studies, 
are actually open in the living cell. In gen- 
eral, our chemical factories and living mem- 
branes are busier and doing more intricate 
work than we thought. 


TIl. BASIC PHENOMENA 


As we come finally to fundamental studies 
of the biological effects of ionizing radia- 
tion, we find a fascinating field in which we 
are gradually achieving a much better under- 
tcanding. 

Just how the ionizing radiations produce 
their effects on living tissue has been a dark, 
mysterious affair. Until recent years most 
of our knowledge and most of our preoccu- 
pation too, has been related to histopatho- 
logical changes. Now, however, some light 
is being shed on the reasons behind the 
changes we see in our microscopic slices. 

The fundamental, though not exclusive, 
basis for bioiogical action is, of course, ioni- 
zation. This ionization is not like that we 
know of in the ionization of electrolytes in 
solutions where we find charged atoms and 
radicals, although such may result secondar- 
ily as we shall see. Here the individual atoms 
are primarily affected. High energy photons, 
such as comprise certain gamma rays and 
therapeutic X-rays, act as minature bullets 
which dislodge orbital electrons leaving the 
atom with a positive charge and thus form- 
ing an ion pair comprised of the electron and 
the atom it was forced from. The electron 
is set in motion—often a rapid one—and in 
turn dislodges other electrons to form still 
more ion pairs. If an electron itself is the 
initial primary ionizing particle (as in the 
case of the Beta ray), it serves in the same 
way. So do the proton and alpha particle. 
Indirectly the neutrons also cause ionization, 
The net result, in any event, is a flux of dis- 
lodged electrons and a residue of charged 
atoms. Difference in the effects of the vari- 
our radiations are related to the penetra- 
tion and to the density of ionization. 

The biological importance of all this is that 
the atoms affected by ionization are prone 
to effect chemical changes. In addition, 
whenever a binding electron is dislodged, 
there will be disruption of the molecule con- 
cerned. In the case of solutions, both the 
solvent and the solute will be involved and 
often the effects on the former will be more 
important. Thus it becomes very appropri- 
ate at this point to consider water since it 
forms such a large part of protoplasm. 
We find as a result of this fonizing process 
that instead of the usual combined molec- 
ular forms, we have a number of hydrogen 
and oxygen atoms and also OH groups usually 
ionized for a time. Traces of hydrogen 
percxide and possibly organic peroxides ap- 
pear. Aside from these effects on water 
and its dissolved gases, there will of course 
be direct effects on electrolytes, such as the 
halides. These are also subject to the effect 
of ionization and all the various components 
of living tissue may be directly affected in 
greater or lesser measure on a statistical 
probability basis related to the amount of 
radiation and molecular size. Then, too, we 
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must remember that aside from ionization 
there is some degree of excitation whereby 
atoms are raised to a higher energy state 
than normal without loss of electrons. This 
too will encourage chemical changes and 
tissue reactions such as we are familiar with 
in the case of ultraviolet light which in 
great measure produces excitation rather 
than ionization. All this sort of thing in- 
terferes with the normal metabolic processes 
by producing changes which may be minor 
and in some measure reversible in the case 
of smal! doses, but major and irreversible 
with sufficiently large doses. Upon this 
quantitative consideration the fate of cells 
concerned will naturally depend. The sort 
of changes that take place are about as fol- 
lows: Proteins are denatured; enzymes are 
inactivated; cell respiratory exchanges de- 
pressed; mitosis diminished, disordered, or 
interrupted; chromatin patterns disturbed; 
chromosomes broken or distorted; the cat- 
alytic activity of genes depressed or stopped. 
Some genes are destroyed as functioning 
agents and in general there is an increase 
in genetic mutations of all types. 

This matter of genetic mutations from 
radiation has been and still is the subject 
of innumerable studies but we are yet far 
from the precision we would like for the 
human species. Quantitative results as 
applied to the human species involve many 
extrapolations and estimates vary widely. 
However, as a rough guess it appears that 
there is probably about a 1 percent increase 
in the likelihood of transmitting an unfavor- 
able mutation for each 100 r received. Thus 
a basic consideration should be that since 
most mutations are harmful, unnecessary or 
reckless exposure is certainly something to 
be avoided. 

Quantitative data are often interesting and 
in this instance, throw additional light on 
the biological mechanism of radiation in- 
jury. We can start with the relative num- 
bers of atoms concerned. One r unit pro- 
duces about 1.610" ion pairs per gram of 
tissue. That sounds like a lot but then take 
a look at Avogadro's number, whick, is the 
number of atoms in a gram-atom (one gram 
for each unit of atomic weight). It is 
6.110%. Thus it has been calculated that 
1,000 r produces changes in only one out of 
10,000,000 molecules. Accordingly one may 
well speculate as to how anything of impor- 
tance can happen at all in living tissue ex- 
cept with fantastic doses. Yet, it appears 
that 600 r would almost invariably prove 
fatal to a human being. What is indicated 
by this is that radiation must throw a small 
but very potent monkey wrench in the met- 
abolic machinery. Protein molecules and 
such structures as genes are of enormous 
molecular weight, so that the effect of one 
ionization instead of being limited to one 
molecule of water may serve to inactivate 
a biological unit some hundreds of thousands 
in molecular weight. In this way we can 
begin to see a basis for the disproportionate 
effects especially when we consider that cer- 
tain of these molecules may be vital func- 
tional units; and perhaps at this point one’s 
speculations are apt to take the opposite 
direction and the ordinary exposures of 
clinical radiology seem alarming. One can 
say that there is no cause to worry about the 
exposures in clinical radiology, when subject, 
as they normally are, to supervision by quali- 
fied radiologists; or again of receiving a lim- 
ited amount of radiation in connection with 
special activities, once more when subject to 
proper dosimetry and control. 

This brings up the matter of permissible 
dosage, which is a lengthy and difficult sub- 
ject in itself. Suffice it to say here that 
the usual limit of 03 r/week has been 
derived largely with reference to long-time 
workers in the field who are continuously 
exposed to hazards of radiation. Clinical 
exposures, and in general those in the oc- 
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casional category, call for different criteria 
related to practical therapeutic or operation- 
al needs. An important basic considera- 
tion in such matters is the total life-time 
cumulative dosage that can be considered 
relatively innocuous. This is still uncertain, 
but we do find that experimental animals 
receiving substantial daily doses over long 
periods show an increased rate of aging at 
about the 1,000 r level, and that there is also 
a@ carcinogenic effect. Radiologists have 
shown a significant increase in the incidence 
of leucemia as compared to the general popu- 
lation, although the dosage factors are un- 
known and the number of cases small. 
Genetic effects are unfavorable as already 
noted. Thus, if one is to hazard a guess as 
to a permissible life-time maximum, it can 
only be a tentative one; on such a basis 
perhaps 300 r would not be too far from 
the mark as an average and with the expecta- 
tion that the greater part of this amount 
should not be antecedent to the reproductive 
years. 

Returning from this digression to the 
problem of basic mechanisms, let us par- 
ticularize a bit: The effects of noxious agents 
tend to be greatest and certainly most im- 
portant where there is active biochemical 
commotion involving compounds of labile 
nature, and so it is understandable that 
there is a disproportionate effect on enzymes 
and actively growing or multiplying celis or 
tissues, such as blood forming cells, gonads, 
germinal layer of skin and mucous mem- 
branes. Secondarily there are toxic effects 
probably related to denatured proteins, 
aberrant functioning, and products of in- 
jured or dead cells. There are also reace 
tions, resembling the effects of histamine 
and forming the basis for a very plausible 
hypothesis that the formation of histamine- 
like substances comprises another basic 
phase of radiation damage, perhaps as part 
of an “alarm reaction.” Again in severe 
radiation illness there is some suggestion 
that a heparin-like substance may play 
some part in the hemorrhagic syndrome, 
although it appears now that the throm- 
bocytopenia is the main causative factor 
here. 

The various toxic phenomena naturally 
bring up the matter of therapy and the pos- 
sibility of antidotes. 

In the nature of things the ionization it- 
self cannot be prevented; nor can the im- 
mediate effects of the toxic substances be 
neutralized with sufficient promptness after 
the event of exposure. 

Suppose, however, we anticipate the im- 
pact of heavy dosage of ionizing radiations 
by administering certain substances. The 
picture then is altered since there may now 
be diffused throughout the tissues com- 
pounds which can compete with the vital liv- 
ing structures for combination with toxic 
agents concerned, Thus we find that if 
there is a liberal amount of sulfhydryl-con- 
taining agents, such as cystiene or gluta- 
thione, that lethal effects are reduced roughly 
by a third. Curiously enough, a most toxic 
substance, sodium cyanide apparently exerts 
protective influence. One-tenth of a milli- 
gram (0.1) injected into a mouse intraperi- 
toneally has been stated to have beneficial 
effects on a resistance to lethal dosages. 
Again cortical adrenal extracts and desoxy- 
corticosterone have shown beneficial effects. 

Application of such agents is naturally 
limited in scope and their prospective use 
quite conjectural. Nonetheless, the picture 
is not too grim. There are other features 
that lend encouragement to therapeusis. 

One is that certain primordeal cells are re- 
sistant, possibly because their activity is not 
consistently at high pitch. However, what- 
ever the reason may be, the fact remains 
that the so-called stem cells found in gonads 
and in blood-forming tissues are resistant. 
Thus, if we can tide victims over the crisis 
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of pancytopenia with its attendant anemia, 
hemorrhage and loss of resistance to infec- 
tion due to agranulocytosis, these cells will 
make possible a come-back. So if by good 
nursing care and possible use of transfusions 
and antibiotics, we can tide apparently hope- 
less cases over the emergency phase, they 
will have a good chance of regaining virtu- 
ally normal health. This is indicated too by 
the present good condition of many former 
Japanese casualties. Possibilities of ex- 
tremely helpful nature are also in sight from 
developments of blood substitutes, notably 
Dextran. 

It is now time to bring this summary to its 
end and I would like to close by saying that 
we must not become defeatist and pessimis- 
tic in our attitude toward modern weapons. 
We are not helpless and it is interesting to 
read what the British and Germans were 
able to do and, for that matter, to go back 
some years and read in contemporary ac- 
counts of the totally unexpected San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire, how promptly 
things were gotten in hand. It is true that 
casualties would be on an unprecedented 
scale in this day and age but we are also 
becoming much better organized and capable 
of dealing with such. 

Let us keep up the good work now going 
on and remember that our country has with- 
stood tough shocks in the past, can do so 
again if need be. Neither we nor civilization 
are going to perish and I believe our coun- 
try can and will remain the great citadel of 
freedom and opportunity it has always been, 
come what may. 


Acheson’s Hedge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH \\ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald on No- 
vember 7, 1951. It relates to the incon- 
sistency in our foreign policy as admin- 
istered by Mr. Truman and his Secre- 
tary of State. 

The editorial follows: 

AcHESON’s HEDGE 


Representative LAWRENCE H. SMITH, of Wis- 
consin, has disclosed a curious and revealing 
chapter in the conduct of American policy 
in the Far East. Philip C. Jessup, Ambas- 
sador at Large, was nominated by Mr, Tru- 
man to represent the United States at the 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, opening in Paris today. The ap- 
pointment was hotly challenged, and in the 
outcome a subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee refused to ap- 
prove Jessup for the mission. Mr. Truman, 
nevertheless, has sent him to Paris on a 
recess appointment. 

Much of the attack on Jessup concerned 
the ambiguous course he and Secretary of 
State Acheson pursued in reference to the 
expansion of communism in Asia. It was 
charged that their design was to hasten the 
Communist conquest of China, to abandon 
Formosa to the Reds, to recognize the new 
Communist regime in China, and to seat 
Red China in the United Nations. 

As a defense against these allegations, the 
State Department produced a hitherto secret 
memorandum dated July 18, 1949. In this 


long suppressed interdepartmental note, 
Acheson instructed Jessup that “it is a 
fundamental decision of American policy 
that the United States does not intend to 
permit further extension of Communist 
domination of the continent of Asia or in the 
southeast Asia area.” 

Representative Smirm asks why such a 
clear declaration of policy remained a high 
secret of state from July 1949 to October 
1951. Between these dates the Nationalist 
Government of China was driven from the 
mainland, isolated on Formosa, denied effec- 
tive military aid by the United States, and 
repeatedly branded corrupt. The Com- 
munists, meanwhile, took almost complete 
control of the China mainland and Tibet, 
were active in the war in Indochina, 
and launched organized aggression in Korea. 
SMITH comments: 

“Obviously the Acheson memo of July 18, 
1949, is sorely needed ut this late date to ab- 
solve Jessup of charges that he, as an alleged 
Communist sympathizer, helped guide Ameri- 
can policy in favor of the Communist 
triumph in Asia.” 

But, Representative Smiru recalls, the now 
disclosed Acheson memo trips up the Secre- 
tary’s own testimony of last June 1 during 
the Senate investigation of General Mac- 
Arthur's ouster. Acheson then testified, “I, 
in August 1949, as Secretary of State, re- 
ported that I could no longer guarantee that 
economic and diplomatic means would be 
successful in keeping Formosa out of the 
hands of a power which might be hostile to 
us.”’ 

Thus, while in July of 1949 Acheson de- 
clared that the first point of American policy 
was tae containment of communism in Asia, 
one month later he was already convinced 
that Formosa would fall to the Communists— 
which hasn’t happened yet—and proposed to 
do nothing to stop it. 

Although in receipt of the Acheson in- 
struction of July, Jessup, in October, 1949, 
convened a meeting of so-called experts on 
the Far East to discuss American policy, and 
this group, by a vote of 13 to 5, “recom- 
mended that recognition be extended to Red 
China.” Former Gov. Harold Stassen 
objected. He testified that Jessup responded 
that the proponents of recognition appeared 
t> possess “the greater logic.” Although 
supposedly under instructions to do every- 
thing possible to turn back communism, he 
thu- manifested a readiness to give com- 
munism a forward assist. 

Acheson’s own position, in the face of his 
instruction, is equally inconsistent and sus- 
picious. When, in December, 1949, the De- 
partment of Defense strongly urged the 
broadening of American military assistance 
to the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 
Acheson, so he testified before the MacArthur 
inquiry, disagreec. In the same month he 
dispatched a secret instruction to American 
diplomatic agents warning them to prepare 
for “possible fall of Formosa to the Chinese 
Communist forces.” 

Representative SmirH observes, “In the 
light of events, the real policy of our State 
Department obviously was to deliver Asia to 
communism. But Mr. Acheson always had 
in the top drawer of his desk his secret 
memo of July 18, 1949, instructing Jessup 
to contain communism—should such a dec- 
laration be needed ‘n a pinch. The pinch 
came when [Prof. Owen] Lattimore and 
Jessup were caught in the act of delivering 
Asia to communism. Throughout the deliv- 
ery of Asia to communism, extending over a 
period of two years, Acheson was always 
protected at his rear—by his secret memo of 
July 18, 1949.” 

American diplomacy has rarely plumbed 
the depths of deception attained in this epi- 
s°de. With Jessup now in Paris, the Ameri- 
can people are warned to guard against being 
dealt the joker once again. 
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Ave These United States of America to 
Again Become Colonies of Great 
Britian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED ®~ 


OF NEW YORK © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am inserting the fol- 
lowing extracts from Nation-wide broad- 
casts, by John T. Flynn, Friday, January 
11, and Monday, January 14, 1952: 

Extracts From NATION-WIDE BROADCASTS 

(By John T. Flynn) 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1952 


The Prime Minister of England, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, has come amongst us and has 
gone. He came to us a week ago today. 
There is no doubt about Winston Churchill's 
popularity in America. It is not easy to de- 
fine. It is perhaps not so much popularity 
as admiration. His luminous personality, 
his brilliant speech set him apart from our 
own rather drab leaders. There is a kind of 
feeling among many Americans that they 
would like very much to have Churchill rep- 
resenting the United States, but do not like 
to see him here representing England. 

Mr. Churchill arrived here on Friday, Jan- 
uary 4, and he left for Canada last night, 
January 10. He held four conferences with 
Mr. Truman, There were undoubtedly sev- 
eral questions discussed. There is a proposal 
here for a $300,000,000 grant to Britain and 
the agreement has not yet been signed. It is 
generally understood that Mr. Churchill did 
not talk about money this trip. There are 
two plans in Europe—one, under what is 
called the Atlantic Pact, and the other the 
plan for a European army. Churchill is op- 
posed to Britain joining the European army, 
but it is understood he agreed to use his in- 
fluence to get the Dutch and the Belgians to 
join this European army which Eisenhower 
is to command. 

The Atlantic Pact is a different thing. It 
includes the United States and Great Britain 
chiefly. Churchill has been opposed to the 
United States providing an American naval 
commander for the Atlantic Pact naval 
forces made up of British and American 
forces. And so we are led to understand that 
while an American will command the At- 
lantic naval force, there will be a British 
commander on the ships guarding the ap- 
proaches to the British Isles. 

It is also believed that Churchill and Tru- 
man talked about the threats to Malaya, 
Iran, and Indochina from Communist 
Russia. 

Now, what all this means is pretty vague 
to the rest of us who weren't around. The 
thing that interests me always in these Brit- 
ish-American dealings is my conviction that 
Mr. Churchill is the leader of a group in 
England which has set its heart on a clear 
and definite alliance with the United States 
as a first step toward an ultimate union with 
Britain. One of the things we must keep 
in mind is that the British Empire, as it ex- 
isted, is almost a thing of the past and that 
Churchill has said that the British Empire 
must not be written off because there is 
still England, Australia, New Zealand, Can- 
ada, and its great friend and relative—the 
United States. The plan is to bring all these 
countries together in a great union. 

There is a powerful movement, richly 
financed, in the United States to bring this 
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about, many of its members high in both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. There 
is not the slightest doubt in the world that 
the dominant idea of foreign policy of our 
existing State Department is this alliance 
with Britain. And it is easier to understand 
Mr. Acheson’s policies, if you realize that he 
is always dominated by this idea of an al- 
liance with Britain. The New York Times, 
a foremost advocate of this, in its leading 
editorial today says—commenting on 
Churchill’s visit—‘“Is it too much to believe 
that the Atlantic community is at last shap- 
ing up as a functioning, coherent organiza- 
tion? Are we going beyond the military 
concepts of NATO (which means North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization) to the broader 
field of a confederation of free western na- 
tions? The communique given out after 
the Truman-Churchill talks poses these 
questions and gives some reason for hope 
that the answers are affirmative. If so, we 
are seeing the creation of one of the truly 
grand alliances of history.” 

I warn you to consider what is being done 
behind these closed doors and in the secret 
conferences. What is this grand alliance 
of history—the grandest alliance of history? 
It means the incorporation of the United 
States into a federation with England and 
her commonwealths. The Times says that 
if Winston Churchill can crown his glorious 
career by speeding this great design on its 
way, he will have done one of the great deeds 
of history. The Times warns that jubilation 
may be a little premature, but it is satis- 
fied that the great project is on its way and 
practically announced in the words of the 
joint statement given out by Truman and 
Churchill. 

I am amazed at the boldness of this pro- 
posal. It has not been discussed by the 
American people. It has not been submitted 
to the American people. They do not know 
anything about it. It has been advocated by 
a handful of Anglophiles here in the East 


who have been looked upon by most of us 


as crackpots. Yet here is the New York 
Times literally boasting that the plan is on 
its way. This is what Churchill came over 
here for—for something more than just 
money—just a paltry #€300,000,000. But 
strange, unbelievable as it may seem, 
Churchill is after the. United States of 
America, and he has confederates inside the 
State Department and, for aught we know, 
inside the White House itself. This is the 
greatest threat to which the United States 
has yet been exposed. 

Of course, I know critics will say that I am 
seeing ghosts. That would be a fair criti- 
cism if it were not for the fact that the New 
York Times is seeing the same ghosts and is 
rejoicing in them. 

If I may be permitted to say so, we have a 
fine collection of allies. As a result of the 
bungling of our State Department, Russia 
has taken possession of China and as a re- 
sult of this we have the Korean war on our 
hands. Everybody knows this now. Why, 
the State Department played the game of 
Soviet Russia in China is difficult to explain. 
Partly it was due to pro-Soviet influences in 
the State Department, but also it was due to 
pro-British influences. Now, as a result, we 
are at war not only with the North Koreans, 
but with Communist China in Korea. But 
our so-called ally, Britain, has recognized 
Communist China and has been trying to 
get Communist China admitted to the United 
Nations, 

And now comes another one of our beloved 
allies—France. Today comes a report, which 
we are informed is authoritative, that France 
is now seeking to get the United States to 
agree to admit Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Now just think this over. Why did 
our ally England support our enemy, Com- 
munist China? Because England has a hun- 
dred-million-dollar stake in Hong Kong. The 
Reds permit her to hold onto Hong Kong in 
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return for which England is ready to sell us 
out in the United Nations to Red China. 
Now, why is France trying to repeat this job? 
Because France is afraid that the Chinese 
Reds will attack Indochina. Indochina is a 
country on the border of old China. The 
French grabbed Indochina many years ago 
and have held it by force and has no more 
right in Indochina than Joe Stalin has in 
Poland. France wants us to support her in 
her effort to hold Indochina. But France 
thinks she can make a deal with Red China 
by which France will hold Indochina and 
France will stand with England to admit 
Red China to the United Nations. 

We are practically warned by the French 
that if we don’t agree to admit Communist 
China to the United Nations the French will 
force the issue in the United Nations herself. 
She undoubtedly believes that England will 
act with her and between them they can 
round up enough votes to bring Mao Tse- 
Tung, the Chinese-Red dictator, alongside 
Joe Stalin in the United Nations, thus giv- 
ing the Reds two vetoes in the Security 
Council instead of one. I am convinced that 
Mr. Acheson and the State Department would 
readily agree to this if it were not for the fact 
that he may feel restrained by the force of 
public opinion in an election year. I have 
no doubt that if the United States would 
agree to admit Red China, we could get an 
immediate settlement of the Korean war. 
However, this all stresses the point I have 
been making frequently. That is, that the 
United States has no allies. She has no 
friends. She has only fair-weather pals as 
long as she keeps her treasury open and plays 
their game. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 14, 1952 


Senator Hucn Butter, of Nebraska, and 
16 other Republican Senators, introduced a 
resolution in the United States Senate today 
calling on President Truman to tell the 
Senate the results of his conference with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. When 
Mr. Churchill left the United States, the 
papers were full of speeches, communiques, 
and statements about what happened. I ex- 
pressed the belief on Friday that we were not 
told the whole truth anc this resolution of 
17 Senators «oday is an evidence of their 
belief that they too do not think we have 
been told everything. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that treaties between the United States 
and foreign countries must be confirmed by a 
three-fourths vote of the United States 
Senate—not just a majority but three- 
fourths. However, during Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration, the President began making 
what he called executive agreements. Most 
of these executive agreements were really 
treaties, but the President didn’t call them 
that—he called them executive agreements 
and refused to submit them to the Senate. 
Because the Senate was then the subservient 
tool of the President, that body yielded slav- 
ishly to this interpretation which has almost 
repealed this important part of the Constitu- 
tion without any legal justification whatever. 

The action of these Senators in the Senate 
today is based clearly on their belief that 
agreements were made between the President 
and Mr. Churchill which have not been re- 
vealed to the people, or even to the Senate 
itself. 

One thing we know and that is that there 
is a powerful movement, supported by high- 
ranking Democratic and Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, to get the 
United States implicated in or trapped in 
the first stages of some kind of British- 
American union. On the very day that Mr. 
Churchill left here, Senator Smirn, a Re- 
publican Senator from New Jersey, put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a speech by his 
colleague, Senator HENDRICKSON, also a Re- 
publican. This was a speech in favor of 
federal union, There are several versions of 
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this thing called federal union. One is 
called the Atlantic Union. Then there are 
the World Federalists. And then there is 
the Federal Union with Great Britain and 
her Commonwealths. The one most heartily 
supported by this dangerous group of Sen- 
ators and politicians in Washington is a 
kind of cross between Atlantic Union— 
sometimes called the Atlantic Community— 
and Union Now. At the bottom of the whole 
thing is a plan to bring the United States 
and England together with her Common- 
wealth into a federal union. 

This thing started a long time ago. Cecil 
Rhodes, the great industrial and political 
pioneer in organizing and promoting the 
British control on South Africa, began this 
thing. Rhodes was a genius. He went to 
South Africa as a youth with very little 
funds, became a diamond prospector, made 
a lot of money, went back to England to 
finish his studies at Oxford and before he 
left Oxford as a young student was worth 
over $1,000,000. He was one of the leading 
promoters of the British infiltration into 
South Africa and in the organization and 
financing of the war on the Boers in which 
the British took South Africa away from 
the Boers, that is the original Dutch settlers. 
He became convinced that the world should 
be dominated by the English-speaking peo- 
ples and that this could be accomplished 
only by union between the British Empire 
and the United States. To promote this, 
he set up what he called the Rhodes schol- 
arships. He established a huge fund, the 
resources Of which were to be used to bring 
young Americans to Oxford University, in 
England, where they would be indoctrinated 
in the principles of Anglo-Saxon-American 
unity. For 50 years students in American 
colleges have been competing for these schol- 
arships in England. Thus for 50 years, under 
the Rhodes plan, highly educated young 
Americans have been trained in the princi- 
ples of British-American unity. Rhodes’ will 
provided for two students from each State 
in the United States going to Oxford every 
year. Almost 1,200 American scholars have 
gone to Oxford on these grants. The whole 
character of this movement is to excite in 
the minds of these students an interest in 
political affairs. It is a fact that a very 
large number of these Rhodes scholars are 
now in jobs in Washington. 

This is only one branch of this insidious 
army of pro-British operators in the United 
States working for the interests of Britain. 
As a matter of fact, the Union Now move- 
ment was organized in this country by Clar- 
ence Streit, one of these Rhodes scholars. 

This, of course, is only one battalion in 
this pro-British army in this country. A 
large number of men whose names I need 
not mention—but men holding the highest 
positions in Government and in finance—are 
leaders in this movement. One of them is 
Owen J. Roberts, former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Of course, you cannot possibly imagine our 
people coldly and deliberately going into a 
thing like this. But that is not the way 
these things are done. The new technique is 
to get the United States trapped into a sit- 
uation—and then there is no turning back, 
no getting out of it. The people of the 
United States did not know what President 
Roosevelt had done at Tehran, at Yalta, and 
at Quebec. There the pian to dismember 
and destroy Germany was hatched. Even the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, wasn’t told 
about it until he heard of it indirectly. No 
one knew of the plans to liquidate the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government and turn China 
over to the Communists. We get drawn by 
stealth into these terrible situations and 
then there is no turning back. I am sure 
that those who are listening to me now find 
it difficult to believe the warning I am issu- 
ing about the negotiations with Britain. It 
is difficult to believe these things. But I 
warn you that this plan is afoot and that if 
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we do not keep our eyes open, it will be car- 
ried out, fantastic as it may seem. 

I do not say this out of any ill-feeling 
azainst the British. I have said many times 
on this network that the British are a great 
people; they have made great contributions 
to the principles of free government. Brit- 
ain is in great distress now. Part of that 
trouble is that the British people did what we 
ace doing now. They refused to open their 
eyes and see what the Fabian Socialists of 
Britain were doing to them. It is a dark 
picture that we see in these islands, where 
this once great and powerful and civilized 
people have been brought down so low in 
the scale of fortune. I have never objected 
to our aiding the Britis». when the war ended. 
That is one thing. It is another thing when 
we are asked to throw away our magnificent 
security and to dilute our great civilization 
by becoming implicated in the misfortunes 
and in the misdeeds of the British all over 
the world. 

And now at this moment comes a dispatch 
from Ottawa, the capital of Canada, where 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden are now con- 
ferring with the Canadian Government. It 
informs us that the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada have agreed upon a 
plan to streamline the Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and create a high-level council 
that would sit continuously like the United 
Nations Security Council. And to confirm 
my suspicions, it informs us that this was 
one of the major problems which Mr. Church- 
ill tackled in Washington. 

In other words, a new kind of United 
Nations will be set up—a federation of the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain— 
which is what Mr. Churchill has been talk- 
ing about. Like the United Nations, it will 
have a council which directs its affairs. Ac- 
tually, we're already in this thing, at least 
up to our knees. Almost before I have been 
able to conclude this broadcast we are pro- 
vided with evidence of the very thing I 
warned about a moment ago; namely, that 
the plan is to get us trapped in some kind 
of a deal, from which later there will be no 
retreat. I wonder if your Congressman and 
your Senator know about this. 





Death in the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \o 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE \ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Traveler 
on Wednesday, December 26, 1951, on the 
immediate need for mine safety legis- 
lation enactment: 

DEATH IN THE MINES 

It was only 4 years ago that 111 persons 
died terribly in a Centralia mine explosion. 
That ghastly disaster, compounded of negli- 
gence and faulty inspection, rocked the 
Republican administration of former Govy- 
ernor Green. 

So great was the public's indignation that 
it seemed certain that steps would be taken 
to avert a repetition. 

Yet within a few miles of Centralia, at 
West Frankfort, in the same State, an even 
more tragic explosion has occurred. Already 
there are the same kind of reports. The 
company is alleged to have ignored warnings 
from inspectors on safety measures. 


It is too early to fix responsibility. There 
is, however, a degree of responsibility that 
can be fixed right now. It applies to the 
laws. Even after the dead of Centralia, the 
laws remained basically unchanged. 

The Federal inspectors, the only ones to 
raise the alarm, have no power to do more 
than recommend compliance. It is incredi- 
ble that Congress, on warning after Cen- 
tralia, would not have tightened these laws. 
It is equally incomprehensible that there 
would have been such wide differences be- 
tween the State and Federal inspectors with- 
out the truth being established. 

But if the cause of this holocaust was 
avoidable, a very heavy guilt attaches to 
someone—a guilt that can be expunged only 
by punishment and the enforcement of max- 
imum safety in all the mines, 





Overseas Information 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 3! 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 6130, to create a 
Department of Overseas Information. 
Such Department shall be headed by a 
Secretary of Overseas Information, with 
Cabinet rank, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. All the functions of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act, vested in the Department of 
State, are to be transferred to this De- 
partment, as well as any function of any 
officer of the executive branch of the 
Government which relates to the dissem- 
ination of information or educational 
material in foreign nations. In short, 
there shall be only one department au- 
thorized to conduct programs of infor- 
mation, education, and propaganda in 
foreign countries. 

It becomes more glaringly apparent 
that one of the important functions of 
government is the waging of the peace on 
the information front. Ideas are as im- 
portant as bullets. The dissemination of 
information is so vital a function that it 
merits direction on the highest political 
level, and should not be conducted as 
just one of the many duties of the De- 
partment of State. It merits the con- 
centrated attention of a department 
whose sole reason for existence is the 
program of information for overseas con- 
sumption. I am convinced, after what I 
learned during my recent visit overseas, 
that a single independent overseas agen- 
cy with the clearest authority must be 
set up. It can readily be recognized that 
our information and propaganda ma- 
chinery has too many drivers and too 
many overlapping operations. We have 
the United States Information Service 
of the Department of State and the mu- 
tual security information program. We 
have directors of publicity for NATO, 
directors of publicity for the various 
arms of defense. All this work must 
be channelled through one agency, so 
that the right hand can know what the 
left hand is doing. By a single agency we 
can best utilize the highest intelligence 
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and special skills which are available to 
this country. Only with boldness and 
with an awareness of the importance of 
an ideational program can we forge 
ahead in telling the story of democracy 
versus totalitarianism. Even in the op- 
eration of the Government arm, Voice of 
America, we have a private counterpart 
in the Voice of Free Europe. There is no 
single, identifiable, united Voice, speak- 
ing with authority. The result is confu- 
sion in the minds of people overseas, and 
the mcrest glimmer of ideas because of 
the lack of a concentrated direct ap- 
proach. 


Presently our overseas information 
program is a Tower of Babel. It is 
hardly possible for overseas peoples to 
gain a clear picture of our objectives, 
what we in the United States believe in, 
our moral rtrength, as wel as our visible 
accomplishments. Fussia has spared 
no effort to capture the minds of what- 
ever peoples it can. We cannot permit 
the distorted voice of Russia to remain 
unanswered. The market place of ideas 
exists overseas, and within that market 
we ca.not permit ourselves a display of 
jumbled wares. 


An oversecs information program, 
such as contemplated in the bill, must, 
of course, coordinate its activities with 
the Department of State, but it must re- 
main an independent agency with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. Only in that way 
can we be heard abroad. Anyone who 
has been overseas can attest to the fact 
that on the information front we are 
sadly lagging. The remedy lies in the 
enactment of this hill. 

The text of the bill follows: 


A bill to create and preccribe the functions 
of a Department of Overseas Information 
Be it enacted, etc.— 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. That this act may be cited as the 
“Department of Uverseas Information Act.” 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 2. There shall be at the seat of the 
Government an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Overseas In- 
formation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Department”), at the head of which shall 
b> a Secretary of Overseas Information 
(hereinafter referred to as the “secretary”), 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec.3. There shall be, in the Department, 
an Under Secretary of Overseas Information 
and two Assistant Secretaries of Overseas 
Information, each of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Un- 
der Secretary of Overseas Information shall 
perform such functions as the Secretary 
shall prescribe and shall act for, and exer- 
cise the powers of, the Secretary during his 
absence or disability. Each Assistant Sec- 
retary of Overseas Information shall perform 
such functions as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. 

COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed for the heads 
of executive departments. The Under Sec- 
retary of Overseas Information shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $17,500 per 
annum. Each Assistant Secretary of Over- 
seas Information shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 
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PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 5. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with this act, the provisions of title IV of 
the Revised Statutes shall apply to the 
Department. 

SEAL 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause a seal 
of office to be made for the Department, of 
such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may, without being 
relieved of his responsibility therefor, and 
unless prohibited by some specific provision 
of law, perform any function vested in him 
through or with the aid of such officials or 
organizational entities of the Department as 
he may designate. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 8. (a) All functions vested in the 
Secretary of State by the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended, are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary. 

(b) The President is hereby authorized to 
transfer to the Secretary any function of any 
officer of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment which relates to the dissemination 
of information or educational material in 
foreign nations. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, 


ETC. 


Sec. 9. Any personnel, property, records, 
obligations, commitments, or unobligated 
balances of appropriations which the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget shall deter- 
mine are used primarily in relation to func- 
tions transferred to the Secretary pursuant 
to section 8 shall be transferred to the 
Department. 


RECORDS, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. Sections 8 and 9 of this act shall 
take effect 90 days after the date of its 
enactment. The remainder of this act shall 
take effect on the date of its enactment. 


Excellent Reception in India of United 
States Technical Aid ‘ 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. Javits \S 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the way 
in which aid from the United States 
under the mutual security program is 
received is of the greatest importance to 
us here. I believe it will be of particular 
interest to Members in the case of India 
today and the leading free people in 
Asia. 

The recent signing by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India and by Am- 
bassador Chester Bowles for the United 
States of the agreement setting up an 
“Indo-American technical cooperation 
fund,” by which $50,000,000 will be made 
available to India by the United States 
for economic development, has received 
most favorable and widespread reaction 
in the Indian press, Here are typical 
quotes therefrom: 

Delhi Express remarks: 

American aid to India conforms to expec- 
tation that the United States will help the 


Commonwealth to implement its mutual aid 
program under Colombo plan. It not only 


makes welcome improvement in relations be- 
tween the two countries, but also insures 
external finance needed to carry through 5- 
year plan. It is an encouraging start to the 
new year, 


Hindu writes: 


Agreement marks beginning of what may 
turn out to be a great essay in India-Ameri- 
can cooperation. * * * American re- 
sources utilized on similar scale as in Eu- 
rope to develop backward territories of Asia 
could change economic scene in these coun- 
tries in 10 years. It is to be hoped that 
technical assistance programs now launched 
is only a prelude to vaster and bolder pro- 
grams aimed at enabling people of India to 
rid themselves of their economic backward- 
ness as rapidly as possible. 


More papers have commented on In- 
dia—United States technical coopera- 
tion agreement. 

Times of India says: 


America’s postwar generosity has assumed 
lengendary proportions. Never in human 
history has country dowered with wealth by 
industry of her people given so freely in aid 
of less fortunate. * * * In helping In- 
dia so generously, America helps—more ma- 
terially than she probably ree'izes—in mak- 
ing Asia safe for democracy. 


According to Bombay Chronicle: 


Agreement marks the beginning of a new 
period of friendly relations. .. is concrete 
proof of strength of democracy to rise above 
national suspicions and pressures and to 
tolerate differences of opinion. 


Hindustan Times says: 


Within a few months of his arrival in In- 
dia, Chester Bowles has been able to nego- 
tiate this agreement in tribute to his appre- 
ciation of present needs of this country and 
what is more, importance of such assistance 
in context of existing international situa- 
tion. 


It adds: 


Greatest danger to India’s progress comes 
not from any external sources but from hun- 
ger and poverty of her people at home. And 
it is because American aid now offered will 
enable us to fight this menace with greater 
vigor and determination that we welcome 
this agreement. In its ultimate effects, this 
may well prove not merely remarkable con- 
tribution toward economic uplift of great 
people, but a contribution to world peace as 
well. 


Tribune remarks: 


Agreement belies fears of those who 
thought political differences between two 
countries would stand in the way of genu- 
ine appreciation of India’s economic needs. 
We are glad that in spite of these differences, 
the United States has recognized commu- 
nity of purpose and outlook which exists 
between her and India as members of the 
free world. 


2% 4 
What Has Made America Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a recent ad- 
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dress by Hon. Heber Ladner, secretary 
of state and securities commissioner of 
Mississippi. It follows: 


Wer Has MApE AMERICA GREA- 
(By Hon. Heber Ladner) 


Mr. President, fellow commissioners, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends, since Bill in- 
vited me to address this group, that old 
Chinese proverb keeps ringing in my ears, 
which says: “ "Tis better to remain silent and 
be thought a fool, than it is to speak, and 
remove all doubt.” 

Mr. Justice Stone once in lecturing a group 
of lawyers said to them: “Now if by chance, 
as you go before your juries and you find you 
are weak on law and strong on fact, stress 
the facts. But if to the contrary you are 
weak on fact and strong on law, emphasize 
the law, but if you find you are weak on 
both ‘aw and fact, just rap hell out of that 
table.” So, in talking to this great group 
of financiers, I want you to know I may rap 
on this table, because I am not too well in- 
formed, coming from Mississippi, about big 
finance. 

Albert Einstein, as you know, is the only 
man who has ever successfully worked the 
theory of relativity in mathematics. He 
has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of nuclear science and the atom bomb, 
He is a great mathematical genius. He com- 
mutes between his home in Jersey and his 
office in New York. One morning he got 
away without his spectacles. He walked 
into the diner to have breakfast and he no- 
ticed that he had left his specs at home, 
Wearing that long hair as most physicists 
do, Ye pulled the menu up to his eyes real 
close and he couldn’t see and his arms 
weren't long enough to see the menu when 
he held it off, so he said, “Come here,” 
speaking to the colored waiter. “Tell me 
what is on this menu.” The colored boy 
looked out of the corner of his eyes and said, 
“Boss, I’se sorry, but I’se ignorant, too.” 

You may not be familiar with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, but you know 
that is the branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment that has taken, in a large measure, the 
place of the private bankers by extending 
loans to farmers to make acrop. This Com- 
mod.ty Credit official, after a very bad spring, 
decided to take a run out and see how his 
money was going, so he drove up to where a 
boy was plowing with a flea-bitten mule, 
and thought he would engage him in con- 
versation. He said, “Good morning, son,” 
and the boy said, “Good morning, sir.” He 
said, “That is mighty yellow corn that you 
got there,” and the boy said, “Yes, we plants 
the yellow dent.” He said, “I don’t believe 
you will make but half a crop,” and the boy 
said, “I don’t give a d——-, we are planting 
on the halves anyway.” He said, “Not much 
between you and a fool, is there?” And the 
boy said, “No, nothing but a fence.” 

Now I am to talk to you this morning for 
a few minutes on What Has Made America 
Great. You know during most of the re- 
corded history of man famine has been the 
rule rather than the exception. Not many 
decades ago people in France and in Eng- 
land and in many parts of Europe were 
starving to death. Today 10,000,000 people 
die in China annually through lack of nour- 
ishment and in all the other countries of 
Eurasia and the islands of the Far East. 
Suddenly there came to light on the face 
of the earth a country where these condi- 
tions didn’t exist. The United States of 
America. 

In the short space of less than 200 years 
we have developed the greatest civilization 
known to man. Those things didn't just 
happen. There are certain primary reasons 
why the United States of America is the 
greatest Nation on earth. First, I would say 
that freemen and tools have been the 
answer. 
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In our immortal documents, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, we were guaranteed 
certain inalienable rights. The Bill of 
Rights was given to us, Bill, by Virginia's 
outstanding statesmen, Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison. 

Think with me afew minutes. What other 
nation could have produced Andrew Jack- 
son? Andrew Jackson crossed the Appalach- 
ian Mountain Range from the Carolinas 
when he was only 14 years old, an orphan 
boy, going out to the frontier. The fron- 
tier is that place where one is brought face 
to face with nature, unchanged by man. 
This Nation of ours is blessed with all of 
the resources that the people need and An- 
drew Jackson, because of his ability and his 
energy, and because of his undying efforts, 
grew into a great statesman. You know the 
story of him. 

He even fought a battle 2 weeks after the 
treaty with our mother country was signed—~ 
New Orleans, He didn’t quit until he had 
realized his ultinvate objective. Andrew 
Jackson recrossed the Appalachian Range a 
few decades later, on his way to the White 
House on Pennsylvania Avenue. In what 
other nation on earth could a man do that? 

There is another individual I would like to 
mention, because he was truly a great Amer- 
ican, Abraham Lincoln. To read his life is 
to thrill you. Born in the most humble cir- 
cumstances—in a log cabin, if you please. 
He moved into Illinois and tried several times 
before the people had enough faith in him 
to elect him to public office. His mother 
died when he was 9 years old and they didn’t 
have a preacher to attend the funeral. He 
wrote an itinerant preacher saying, “When 
you are in our community next time, come 
by our place.” Abraham Lincoln and the 
preacher knelt by that grave and had the 
services. 

Yes; we live in the greatest nation on 
earth. Lincoln went to the Presidency from 
a log cabin. 

Stonewall Jackson, an orphan boy, left 
home and walked to Washington to ask the 
Secretary of War if he might pursue his 
military studies at West Point. Jackson was 
unknown, unhonored, and unsung. Yet, that 
great Secretary of War gave him an oppor- 
tunity and you know his record as a great 
general. They are still copying his military 
tactics. 

I like to think of the name of Andrew 
Carnegie in American history. You don’t 
have to build monuments to his memory. 
Andrew Carnegie came here from Scotland 
when he was 10 and worked by the side of his 
father in a textile mill outside of Pittsburgh 
for $5 a week. His father died when he was 
16. Did he quit? No; the sky was the limit 
here in America, and when he was 60 years 
old, he had amassed a fortune of $350,000,- 
000. He knew the value of a dollar, too. 
Many of us today don’t know the value of 
a dollar. When he was 60 he resigned, after 
he had completed the organization of the 
greatest steel company in the world—the 
United States Steel Corp. He retired and 
spent the remainder of his life giving that 
fortune back to the people from whence it 
came. 

Andrew Carnegie established 2,800 libraries 
over the country and in colleges and uni- 
versities. He established the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and many research lab- 
oratories. He gave it back to the people. 
You know he once proclaimed, “A man who 
dies possessed of great wealth which he had 
an opportunity to redistribute dies dis- 
graced.” What a great philosophy to live 
by. 
I heard Mr. Emil Schram say in Richmond 
a few years ago, talking about the crash of 
1929, that he had known many financial 
tycoons who had lost everything they had, 
He said, “The security of America lies in 
the faith and hope and charity of the peo- 
ple of this country.” 


Thomas A. Edison spent only 3 months in 
school. The teacher sent him home, he- 
cause, she said, he was “too dumb to learn.” 
What a great mistake that teacher made. 
He worked for 30 years trying to perfect the 
little incandescent bulb and today, because 
of his genius, by punching a button the world 
may be transformed from darkness to light, 
not to mention his multiplied scores of other 
contributions to the welfare and progress of 
his fellow men. 

James J. Hill, a pioneer in the field of 
transportation, came here from Canada, set- 
tling in Minnesota—St. Paul, I believe. He 
is the man who conceived the idea of tying 
together the middle west with the great 
northwest, and he did it without borrowing 
a dime from the Untted States Government. 
He did it with the capital of the people that 
he was able to sell on the project. He had 
vision and you know what is happening in 
that area and other areas. 

There is Henry Ford. I would be unfair 
in talking about industry, initiative, and 
self reliance, if I didn’t call his name. He 
is one of the great Americans of all times, 
He, too, left a 40-acre farm as a poor boy, 
He went to Detroit where he worked for 
$2.50 a week. There he conceived the idea 
©: mass production. He is the father of the 
8-hour day, and 5-day week. And you know 
what transportation has done since Henry 
Ford's day. Some of his fellow workers 
didn’t believe in mass production. He was 
a dreamer but also a doer and today, no 
other nation in the world can cope with 
mass-production facilities as we have them 
here in this country. 

Although free men and tools have wrought 
great wonders in America, we have another 
thing that has made us great, namely, we 
have placed a premium upon the sanctity 
of the common good. 

Another great American had a dream— 
Horace Mann. He may well be called the 
father of public education in America. He 
resigned from the legislature, and became 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
because he believed that “if America made 
its mark in the world, we had to release 
the mental shackles that bind the great 
rank and file of our population.” When you 
release the men‘%al shackles of an individual 
you place him on the first rung of the ladder 
to financial independence. : 

We have placed a premium on the sanc- 
tity of the common good. We have been 
a charitable people. We give millions upon 
millions from our pockets daily in this coun- 
try to help our fellowman. 

Productive capital is another reason we 
have reached great heights in industrial 
achievement. By pooling our finances into 
one great project coupled with wise leader- 
ship, honorable and upright boards of direc- 
tors, we have become the envy of the nations 
of the earth. 

I am told Gale Borden used to be a sur- 
veyor down in Mississippi in the county of 
Amite, and he had a dream of condensing 
milk. What has resulted from that dream? 
One-fifth of all the food we buy daily and 
annually is milk and milk products. You 
know on each coin that comes out of our 
mints, you find these words: “E Piuribus 
Unum”—"“out of the many, one.” I believe 
today the Borden Co. is owned by 31,000 
stockholders. No one owns more than 1 per- 
cent of the stock of the company. 

If the majority be united in the cause of 
good government, subversive minorities will 
be insecure in this country. Let us put out 
our shoulders together. Cooperation is what 
we need. It doesn’t take great numbers to 
perform miracles in whatever endeavor we 
may undertake. 

You know in 1921 there were 30 Chinese 
students brought from northern China to 
Moscow to study a new ideology in govern- 
ment. Fifteen of those men returned a few 
years later leading the vanguard of the com- 
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munistic forces that overran 375,000,000 of 
their native people. Theirs was an ideology 
of oppression. 

Another thing that has made us great has 
been that we have placed a premium upon 
the existence of a moral order. 

Jefferson once said, “Obedience to law is 
freedom.” 

William Pitt said, “Freedom ends where 
tyranny begins.” Give tyranny a little im- 
petus and it will take its toll. 

Half of the earth surface today is under 
the heel of communism. They say “It can't 
happen to us here in America.” It is now 
happening here in America—not in too big 
proportions, but it is now happening. You 
see manifestations of it every day. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “What the nations 
of the earth need most is a reign of law, 
based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by organized opinion of mankind.” 

Is there a better democratic yardstick than 
that? “A reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by or- 
ganized opinion of mankind.” 

Yes; we have in a measure started to de- 
teriorate in the real characteristics—traits of 
character—that have brought us to this high 
point in civilization. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, “No man is worth 
calling a man who will not fight rather than 
submit to infamy or see those that are near 
and dear to him suffer wrong. No nation 
deserves to exist if it permits itself to lose 
its stern and virile virtues.” 

Hamlet contemplating suicide said, ‘To be 
or not to be: that is the question: whether 
‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take 
arms against a sea of troubles and by oppos- 
ing end them?” 

I will mention four or five maladies that 
beset the mid-twentieth century, that I ob- 
serve are slowly and surely undermining the 
very foundations of this great Nation—some 
of them in a small measure—some of them in 
gigantic proportions. 

First is doubt. This national disease can 
be cured only by creating within our minds 
the spirit of confidence, trust, and mutual 
understanding. 

Fear, which can only be cured by substitut- 
ing in our mental processes the spirit of 
faith. 

Lincoln said, “Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us do our 
duty as we understand it.” 

Helen Keller, that great American who 
groped in darkness all her life because of 
blindness said, “Be not dismayed. In the 
future lies the Promised Land.” 

Another national disease that tends to 
break us down is that of apathy which can 
only be cured by taking a peek behind the 
fron curtain. I heard a Latvian minister 
say in Jackson, Miss., a few months ago, when 
he was speaking to our Lions club, “You 
don’t know what communism is—I do. And 
as a minister of the Gospel, I tell you, I 
would rather see my family and all of my 
people die suddenly than to have to live 
under the heel of communism. 

“I saw the trains come into our little 
country of 2,000,000 people and in a 24-hour 
period take $2,000 of our best men, women 
and children away. Men in one train—wo- 
men in another—children in another. That 
was 10 years ago, and they have never been 
heard from—not one word from any of them 
since that day.” 

Another disease is that of avarice and 
greed—“short cuts to quick fortunes.” 
America wasn't built on that kind of philos- 
ophy. Get gain, no matter where or how 
you get it. We must get away from that. In 
& small measure this might apply to all of 
us, but you see many manifestations running 
wild. The Kefauver committee revealed that 
$19,000,000,000 is taken annually from our 
people throvgh crime and _ criminal 
activities. 
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And last but not least, as a national disease 
we practice prodigality. Yes; there was a 
time when this was a land of milk and honey, 
but we have wasted a lot of our resources. 
We throw away from our tables daily in this 
country enough calories to feed any nation 
in Western Europe. We must get away from 
this practice. 

We should be like a certain mother in 
Memphis, Tenn. Her husband came home 
one evening a few months ago and told her, 
“I have to go back to the service. They have 
called me again.” Although he loved his 
wife and three children dearly, he said, “I 
must go and I can’t give you the same stand- 
ard of living that I have been giving you,” 
because he had had a nice job as an engi- 
neer. She said, “John, go ahead. It is your 
duty. We will get along all right. We will 
cut our bread a little thinner and make a 
little more gravy,”*and, as I see it, that is 
what must be done in every home in America 
if we stand up under the gigantic forces that 
are being built daily by our adversaries in 
the East. 

“East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet, ‘til two strong nations 
stand face to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth.” 

It may not be next year, or the next, but 
in the future. History repeats itself, and 
history does not record where two great na- 
tions ever built up gigantic war machines 
and didn’t use them. I hope the time is 
never, but it may await us in the near future. 

May I rename to you the three great 
“pillars of hope”—the church, the school, 
and the home. If democracy lives, it will be 
through the influence of these three insti- 
tutions. 

I like to see a man proud of the place in 
which he lives and so live that the place 
will be proud of him. “Let him cultivate 
independence to the point of sacrifice and 
learn that humble things with unbartered 
liberty are better than splendors bought with 
its price.” 

In conclusion, I give you a part of the last 
public statement delivered by Horace Mann. 
He said, “Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory forhumanity * * *,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 





International Court Decision Proves Fed- 
eral “Tidelands Grab” Jeopardizes Na- 
tional Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY}. > 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called tidelands controversy has taken 
on a new aspect as a result of the de- 
cision of the International Court of Jus- 
tice in the Fisheries case decided De- 
cember 18, 1951. 

The Federal Government has hereto- 
fore contended that it does not, as 
against the States, claim ownership of 
lands beneath inland waters. It is, how- 
ever, striving to make the definition of 
inland waters so narrow as to become 
almost meaningless. Since the belt 
known as the territorial sea commences 
in many places at the outer edge of in- 
land waters, a narrow definition of in- 
land waters brings the open sea closer to 
the shore, thereby giving foreign na- 
tions rights in the sea and air closer to 
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the shore than is the case where inland 
waters, and consequently the territorial 
Sea, are extended out to the maximum 
distance permitted by international law. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in at- 
tempting to narrow California’s inter- 
nationally sound definition of inland wa- 
ters the Federal Government is now 
threatening to sacrifice sovereign rights 
of this Nation in and over areas of sea 
and air which are important to our na- 
tional security. 

Because of the importance of the 
Anglo-Norwegian case, I am asking that 
we include in our Recorp at this point 
a copy of a letter which I have sent to 
the Secretary of State relative to the 
case, a summary of the judgment, and 
some comments relative to the effect of 
the judgment on the tidelands cases. 

Since Congress may be called upon to 
establish the limits of our inland and 
territorial waters by law as a result of 
the Fisheries decision, it is necessary 
that we be fully cognizant of the basic 
principles of international law which the 
decision established. 


JANUARY 22, 1952. 
Hon. Dean G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY ACHESON: The possible ef- 
fects of the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries De- 
cision involve questions of policy which I 
feel call for immediate consideration and 
action. Our voluntary surrender of control 
over areas of the sea and air off our coasts is a 
serious matter, and I am most anxious that 
we not drift into an embarrassing position by 
permitting the Justice Department to jeop- 
ardize national interests in order to claim 
paramount rights to certain submerged lands 
close to the California coast and underlying 
bays and channels. 

Claims relative to our offshore jurisdiction 
made by us before the Fisheries decision 
may be avoided by us in the International 
Tribunal, should this become necessary, on 
the ground that we acted under a miscon- 
ception as to the rules of international law. 
Now that this decision is known, any claims 
which voluntarily limit our control of the 
sea and air off our coast cannot be avoided 
on the ground of mistake of law. We are 
on notice, and this makes it doubly im- 
portant that we carefully reconsider the 
matter of our seaward boundaries before 
further committing ourselves. 

The Justice Department is now prepar- 
ing to present evidence before the special 
master appointed by the Supreme Court in 
the California case, by which evidence they 
expect to prove that our definition of in- 
land waters encompasses an area far smaller 
than that permitted pursuant to the rules 
of international law enunciated in the 
Fisheries case. It seems to me that this 
planned presentation by the Justice De- 
partment involves questions which trans- 
cend the matter before the master, and in- 
volve international considerations more 
properly under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of State. 

I feel certain the Department of State will 
not want the Department of Justice to 
jeopardize valuable international rights of 
this Nation in order to win a lawsuit against 
one of our States. I should like, therefore, 
to know whether or not the State Depart- 
ment has been consulted with reference to 
this matter, and whether or not the State 
Department approves of the narrow defini- 
tion of inland waters for which the Depart- 
ment of Justice is contending in the Cali- 
fornia case. 

Because I appreciate your heavy burden of 
work, I shall be especially grateful for a 
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prompt reply, as I feel this matter !s rather 
urgent. 

If the Department of State has given an 
opinion relative to this matter to the Jus- 
tice Department, I would appreciate a copy 
of same. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 


emeosane ! 


“ 
SUMMARY OF THE JUDGMENT OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE IN THE ANGLO- 
NORWEGIAN FISHERIES CASE AND COMMENTS 
ON THE EFFECT OF THE JUDGMENT ON UNITED 
STATES AGAINST CALIFORNIA 


Factual background: United Kingdom in- 
stituted these proceedings against Norway on 
September 28, 1949, by an application asking 
the Court (a) to declare the principles of 
international law which control the defini- 
tion of the base line of the Norwegian 4-mile 
fisheries zone, and (b) to award damages to 
the United Kingdom for unwarranted inter- 
ference by Norway with British fishing ves- 
sels. Norway and the United Kingdom had 
previously accepted the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. Memorial, counter- 
memorial, reply, and rejoinder were filed by 
the parties, and the case came on for oral 
hearing on 24 days in September and Oc- 
tober 1951. 

The dispute concerns the coast of Norway 
north of the Arctic Circle, including all the 
islands, islets, rocks, and reefs known by 
the name “skjaergaard.” Norway estimates 
that the “skjaergaard,” which extends from 
the southern tip of the disputed area to 
North Cape, contains 120,000 insular forma- 
tions. The coast line east of North Cape 
continues to be broken by large and deeply 
indented fjords. The mountains in this re- 
gion and the closeness of many summits to 
the shore line makes the coast visible from 
far at sea. As long as men can remember, 
Norwegians have exploited the abundant 
fisheries in the comparatively shallow banks 
off the coast. In these barren regions, the 
inhabitants of the coastal zone derive their 
livelihood’ essentially from fishing. 

As a result of complaints by Norway and 
Denmark, the British refrained from fishing 
in these waters from 1616 to 1906. After 
1906 improved British trawlers with power- 
ful gear began fishing in the offshore areas, 
A series of incidents between British fisher- 
men and Norwegian patrol ships occurred, 
and negotiations between the two nations 
produced no permanent solution. In 1933 
United Kingdom protested the base lines 
used by Norway in defining its marginal sea, 
In 1935 a Norwegian royal decree, which re- 
cited that it was based on royal decrees of 
1812, 1869, 1881, and 1889, made a new de- 
limitation of the Norwegian fisheries zone. 
This decree provides that the base line of 
the Norwegian fisheries zone is formed by 
drawing straight lines between the most sea- 
ward islands, rocks, or parts of the main- 
land. Many British trawlers were arrested 
and condemned in the enforcement of this 
decree after negotiations between Norway 
and United Kingdom broke down in 1948. 
It was then that United Kingdom instituted 
the present proceedings, whose object is to 
determine the validity of the 1935 royal de- 
cree under international law. 

Preliminary remarks: While the 1935 de- 
cree refers to the fisheries zone, it is under- 
stood by the parties and the Court to define 
the base line for Norway's marginal or ter- 
ritorial sea. The Court rejects the United 
Kingdom's suggestion that it confine itself 
to adjudicating the definitions, principles, 
or rules instead of determining the validity 
of the lines of limitation laid down by the 
1935 decree. United Kingdom relies on 
what it regards as general international law, 
and Norway does not deny that there are 
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relevant rules of Internationa! law but con- 
tends that its system of delimitation con- 
forms to international law. 

Discussion of the system advocated by the 
United Kingdom: The parties agree that 
Norway's marginal sea is 4 mile 
that it is to be measured from low-water 
mark rather than high-water mark or = 
mean of the two tides. The es als 
agree that the outer edige Of an elevation 
which is above water only at low tide may 
be taken into account as a base point if it 
is within 4 miles of permanently dry land. 

A crucial step in the opinion which is only 
briefly discussed is whether the relevant low- 
water mark in the area where “skjaergaard” 
exists is that of the mainland or that of the 
“skjaergaard” (literally “rock rampart” but 
including all islands, islets, rocks, and reefs). 
The Court decides that it is the outer line 
of the “skaergaard” which must be taken in- 
to account in delimiting Norway's marginal 
belt because the skjaergaard “constitutes a 
whole with the mainland.” This conclusion, 
the Court says, is “dictated by geographic 
realities” (p. 128). At another place in the 
opinion, the Court comments with relevance 
to this question: 

“The coast of the mainland does not con- 
stitute, as it does in practically all other 
countries, a clear dividing line between land 
and sea. What matters, what really consti- 
tutes the Norwegian coast line, is the outer 
line of the ‘skjaergaard’” (p. 127). 

Three methods, the Court says, have been 
contemplated to apply the low-water-mark 
rule to the “skjaergaard” or to the coast 
line of the mainland east of North Cape 
where the “skjaergaard” ends. The first 
method consists of drawing the base line of 
the marginal belt by following all of the 
sinuosities of the coast. This method may 
be applied to an ordinary unbroken coast. 
But the Court says that, “where a coast is 
deeply indented or cut into, as is that of 
eastern Finnmark, or where it is bordered 
by an archipelago such as the ‘skjaergaard’ 
along the western sector of the coast here in 
question, the base line becomes independent 
of the low-water mark, and can only be de- 
termined by means of a geometric construc- 
tion.” Although Unitsd Kingdom advanced 
the method of following the sinuosities in 
its memorial, it later abandoned it (p. 129). 

The second method, the one which the 
United Kingdom now asserts to be correct, 
is the arcs-of-circle method. The Court 
states that this method was “proposed” by 
the United States at the Hague Conference 
in 1930, but it holds that “it is not obliga- 
tory by law.” For that reason, the Court 
does not deal with conclusions based on that 
method (p. 129). 

The third method is the straight base-line 
method which consists of drawing straight 
lines between appropriate points on the low- 
water mark. Acting on the principle that 
the marginal belt should follow the general 
direction of the coast, the Court says that 
several states have used this straight-line 
method without objections from other na- 
tions. The Court rejects the United King- 
dom’s contention “that Norway may draw 
straight lines only across bays” and holds 
that “there is no valid reason” not to draw 
them also between islands, islets, and rocks 
(p. 130). 

Pre United Kingdom concedes that on his- 
toric grounds, Norway is entitled to claim 
as internal waters all fjords and sunds which 
have the character of a bay whether the in- 
dentation is more or less than 10 miles wide, 
to claim as Norwegian territorial waters all 
fjords and sunds which are straits between 
two portions of the high seas, and to claim 
as internai or territorial waters all areas ly- 
ing between the island fringe and the main- 
land. The United Kingdom says that Nor- 
way can claim, in derogation of general in- 
ternational law, that these waters are ter- 
ritorial or internal on the ground that she 


has exercised unopposed jurisdiction over 
them for a long time. 

Since, however, the concession by the 
United Kingdom is limited to historic title, 
the Court considers that the United King- 
dom has not abandoned its contention that 
the 10-mile rule for bays is a rule of inter- 
national law, The Court holdé that “the 
10-Milé Fule has not acquired the authority 
of a general rule of international law.” 
Moreover, the Court holds that the rule 
would be inapplicable to Norway because she 
has opposed any attempt to apply it to her 
coast (p. 131). 

The United Kingdom also contends that 
the length of the base line between various 
formations of the “skjaergaavd” must not 
exceed 10 miles. The Court holds that “the 
practice of states does not justify the formu- 
lation of any rule o” law” on this subject. 
The Court says that attempts to formulate 
such rules “have not got beyond the stage 
of proposals” (p. 131). The Court goes on 
to say that, apart from any question of a 
10-mile rule, the coastal state is in the best 
position to appraise the local conditions 
dictating the selection of one base line in 
preference to others. 

The Court also rejects the United King- 
dom's argument that the waters followed by 
the navigational route known as the In- 
dreleia are marginal or territorial waters 
rather than inland waters. The Court says 
that the Indreleia is not a strait and does 
not have a status any different than the 
other waters included in the “skjaergaard.” 

Confining itself to the conclusions asserted 
by the United Kingdom, the Court finds that 
the base lines fixed by the 1935 decree do not 
violate international law. In rejecting the 
United Kingdom's corclusions, the Court 
makes it clear that a nation may adopt the 
straight-line method in fixing its base line 
between off-lying islands or across the head- 
lands of bays. Moreover, these straight lines 
may connect islands more than 10 miles 
apart and may be drawn across bays whose 
mouths are wider than 10 miles. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five decree 
measured against other rules of international 
law: The Court states that “although it is 
true that the act of delimitation is neces- 
sarily a unilateral act, because only the 
coasta) state is competent to undertake it, 
the validity of the delimitation with regard 
to other states depends upon international 
law.” Even though there are no rules which 
have the “technically precise character” al- 
leged by the United Kingdom, the Court 
says that the following basic considerations 
provide the basis for determining the valid- 
ity of a delimitation under in- 
ternational law: (1) The “base lines must 
not depart to any appreciable extent from 
the general direction of the coast”; (2) the 
sea areas brought within the base line must 
be “sufficiently closely linked to the land do- 
main to be subject to the regime of internal 
waters”; and (3) “certain economic inter- 
ests peculiar to a region, the reality and im- 
portance of which are clearly evidenced by 
long usage,” should not be overlooked (pp. 
132-133). 

While Norway “does not rely on history 
to justify expectional rights,” “it invokes 
history, together with other factors, to jus- 
tify the way in which it applies the general 
The royal decree of 1812 fixes 
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Memoranaum to the League of Nations, and 
the 1934 decision of the Norwegian Supreme 
Court in the St. Just case. The decrees of 
1869, 1880, and 1889 also show that Norwa 
the 1612 as layifi 6 
Principles £5 be applied for other pirpores 

an Kélitrality (pp. 133-194). 

In view of these facts, coupled with the 
diplomatic correspondence between Norway 
and France in 1869-70, the Court holds that 
the “Norwegian authorities applied their 
system consistently and uninterruptedly 
from 1869 until the time when the dispute 
arose.” The Court finds that certain docu- 
ments issued by Norway between 1906 and 
1908 fail to show, as contended by the 
United Kingdom, that Norway has not con- 
sistently followed the principles of delimita- 
tion which form its system. 

The Court states that_this Norwegian sys- 
tem of dtlimitation has not encountered op- 
position from foreign states. The United 
Kingdom itself did not formally protest the 
system until 1933, more than 60 years after 
it was clearly established in 1869. On ac- 
count of several incidents and because of 
Britain's importance as a maritime power, 
the Court rejects the United Kingdom's view 
that the Norwegian system did not have the 
notoriety essential to provide the basis for 
a historical title. 

The Court thus holds that “the notoriety 
of the facts, the general toleration of the 
international community, Great Britain’s 
position in the North Sea, her own interest 
in the question, and her prolonged absten- 
tion would in any case warrant Norway's 
enforcement of her system against the United 
Kingdom” (pp. 137-139). Moreover, the 
Court finds that the 1935 decree is in ac- 
cordance with this traditional Norwegian 
system. 

The United Kingdom contends, however, 
that certain of the base lines of the 1935 
decree are contrary to the principles of in- 
ternational law which govern any delimita- 
tion of the territorial sea. Britain claims 
that the Svaerholt Basin which is enclosed 
by a 38.6-mile base line between Cape Nord- 
kyn (pt. 11) and North Cape (pt. 12) does 
not have the character of a bay. The Court 
rejects this argument, however, “in light of 
all the geographical factors involved.” 

The United Kingdom also challenges the 
44-mile base line of the Lopphavet “on the 
ground that it does not respect the general 
direction of the coast.” Pointing out that 
the general-direction rule is “devoid of 
mathematical precision and that one sector 
of the coast cannot be examined alone,” 
tre Court holds that “the divergence be- 
tween the base line and the land forma- 
tions is not such that it is a distortion of 
the general direction of the Norwegian 
coast.” In addition to the fact that it re- 
gards the 44-mile Lopphavet base line as 
“moderate and reasonable,” the Court points 
out that Norway has relied on a historic 
title to this area. The Court says that “such 
rights, founded on the vital needs of the 
population and attested by very ancient and 
peaceful usage,” may legitimately be taken 
into account in drawing a line (pp. 141-]42). 

The sum of this portion of the opinion 
is that the Court finds that on hictoric 
grounds, Norway can enforce her system of 
delimitation against United Kingdom. How- 
ever, apart from the historic grounds, the 
Court holds that the base lines of the 1935 
decree are in accord with the geographical 
characteristics of the Norwegian coast line 
and do not violate the principles of inter- 
national law which govern the delimitation 
of the marginal belt. 

The Court holds, 10-2, that the method 
employed in the 1935 decree is not contrary 
to international law and 8-4 that the base 
lines fixed by the application of this method 
are not contrary to international law. 

Separate opinions. Judge hackworth con- 
curs in the operative part of the judgment 
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on the ground that Norway proved a his- 
toric title to the disputed water areas. 

Judge Alvarez appended a separate opin- 
fon. After a discussion of the philosophical 
bases of international law and the general 
principles with regard to the maritime do- 
main (pp. 150-153) he concludes: (1) Nor- 
way, like all other nations, is entitled to de- 
termine the breadth of her territorial sea 
and the manner in which it is to be reck- 
oned; (2) the 1935 decree is not contrary 
to international law because “the delimita- 
tion is reasonable, it does not infringe the 
rights acquired by other States, it does no 
harm to general interests and does not con- 
stitute an abus de droit”; (3) it is unneces- 
sary to consider whether Norway has a pre- 
scriptive or historic right to delimit its 
marginal belt in the way it did; (4) Norway 
can prohibit other nations from fishing in 
her marginal sea and internal waters. Judge 
Alvarez apparently believes that the guiding 
principle is that a nation is free to fix its 
marginal belt in light of its economic and 
geographic needs so long as that claim does 
not infringe other nations’ interests or harm 
the general interest. Since he felt that the 
1935 decree properly reflected the needs of 
the people of the coastal areas, he decided 
that Norway was justified in promulgating 
the decree (pp. 145-153). 

Judge Hsu Mo in a separate opinion states 
that in his view the straight line method is a 
deviation from the general rule of interna- 
tional law that the baseline should be the 
coast line. However, he agrees with the 
Court that Norway is justified in using the 
straight line method because of “her spe- 
cial geographical conditions and her con- 
sistent past practice which is acquiesced 
in by the international community as a 
whole.” However, he says that tlie base- 
lines traversing Svaerholdhavet (pts. 11 to 
12) and Lopphavet (pts. 20 to 21) are not in 
accordance with international law because 
they do not follow the general direction of 
the coast. He goes on to say that in his 
opinion there are no adequate historical 
grounds for the drawing of those two base- 
lines (pp. 154-157). 

Judge Sir Arnold McNair filed a dissenting 
opinion. He argues that it is the overwhelm- 
ing consensus among maritime states (17 
to 5 among nations submitting replies in 
preparation for the 1930 Hague Conference) 
that the baseline follows the coastline and 
not a series of imaginary straight lines. He 
states that there are only two categories of 
bays in which the baseline can be drawn 
between the headlands. The first category 
consists of bays whose headlands are so 
close together that they can be described as 
landlocked. (He cites at p. 163 a 1950 reply 
of the United States to the International 
Law Commission in support of this position). 
He contends that on strict logic, only bays 
no wider than twice the width of the mar- 
ginal belt would fall in this category, but he 
admits that in practice a somewhat greater 
distance has been recognized. Although he 
admits that international law does not fix 
any specific width, he says that the burden 
is on the State which claims that a bay con- 
stitutes an exception to the general rule 
that the marginal belt follows the sinuosi- 
ties of the coastline. The other category of 
bays in which he says the baseline can be 
drawn between the headlands is the historic 
bay which is produced by long and consistent 
assertion of dominion. 

The major part of Judge McNair’s dissent- 
ing opinion is devoted to a discussion of the 
four grounds on which he says Norway tries 
to justify the 1935 decree: (1) Norway claims 
that it has a right to delimit its territorial 
waters so as to protect its economic and other 
social interests. Judge McNair says that this 
is a subjective view which has no justifica- 
tion in law. (2) Norway argues that the 
1835 decree is required by the exceptional 
character of the Norwegian coast. Judge 


McNair asserts that many other countries 
have coasts which are equally indented and 
he contends that the mountainous charac- 
ter of Norway is irrelevant. He further agues 
that the 1935 decree is inconsistent with ine 
ternational law because the baseline is meas- 
ured from imaginary points in the sea, be- 
cause the Norwegian waters bear little re- 
semblance to a belt, and because the decree 
ignores the practical needs of mariners to as- 
certain whether they are in territorial waters 
at any given time. (3) Norway argues that 
the United Kingdom's prior acquiescence in 
the Norwegian system embodied in the 1935 
decree precludes it from objecting now. 
Judge McNair contends that the United 
Kingdom neither was aware nor ought to have 
been aware of the Norwegian system before 
this dispute began in 1906 and that the de- 
cree of 1935 is the first concrete application of 
the system upon a large scale. (4) Norway 
contends that she has acquired historic title 
to the waters within the baselines. Judge 
McNair contends that the documents in sup- 
port of historic title lack the requisite pre- 
cision, with the exception of those regarding 
Lopphavet which he says justify part of 
Norway's claim in that basin. 

Judge McNair thus considers that the 1935 
decree is in conflict with international law 
and that its effect will injure the principle of 
the freedom of the seas and encourage fur- 
ther encroachments upon the high seas by 
coastal states. (p. 158-185). 

Judge Reed also filed a separate opinion, 
dissenting from the judgment except as it 
relates to Vestfjord and the Indreleia. Judge 
Reed begins by noting that international law 
permits a coastal state to assert sovereignty 
over a marginal belt measured from its 
coastline The special problem of bays is 
met by allowing the coastal state to claim 
as internal waters bays not more than 10 
miles wide and those over which it had exer- 
cised sovereignty for a long time without 
challenge. Judge Reed says, however, that 
Norway is attempting to measure its marginal 
belt, not from the coastline, but from long 
straight baselines. Pointing out that the 
arcs of circles method is merely a technica] 
expression to describe the way that the coas‘i- 
line rule has been applied in international 
practice in the last 150 years, Judge Reed 
concludes that the Norwegian claim of long 
straight baselines has no support in cus- 
tomary international law. He rejects Nor- 
way’s contention that its coastline is so 
unique as to make the coastline rule of 
international law inapplicable. 

Turning to the question of historic title, 
Judge Reed says that this problem has two 
aspects: First, if it can be shown that the 
Norwegian system was actually applied in 
the disputed area, the waters of the area can 
be regarded as historic waters under cer- 
tain conditions; second, if it can be shown 
that the Norwegian claims were recognized 
by the international community, it follows 
that under certain conditions it has become 
a doctrine of international law applicable to 
Norway, either as special or as regional 
law. To sustain the validity of its claim 
under either aspect, the burden is on Nor- 
way to show the following conditions: (a) 
That the Norwegian system became the law 
of Norway, (b) that other nations, including 
the United Kingdom, knew or should have 
known of it, and (c) that there was acqui- 
escence by the international community in- 
cluding the United Kingdom. 

As regards the first aspect (historical 
waters), Judge Reed concludes that the Nor- 
wegian system was not actually applied to 
the disputed area until 1931, long after the 
dispute had arisen; thus, the claim to a his- 
toric title in the strict sense fails. In the 
second aspect (regarding the Norwegian sys- 
tem as a special or regional rule), it would 
be enough if Norway asserted competence to 
apply the system, provided the three con- 
ditions (a. b. and c) are fulfilled, After dis- 
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cussing the historical facts, Judge Reed cone 
cludes that it was not proved that other na- 
tions including the United Kingdom had 
actual or constructive knowledge of the Nor- 
wegian system. Consequently Norway has 
not estabiished its system as a special rule 
of international law. 

Judge Reed concludes that the 1935 decree 
is not in accord with international law. He 
says that Britain’s green line (on the maps 
in the annexes) is satisfactory between 
points 5 and 12, that he is not inclined to 
question Norway's blue line between points 
35 and 48, and that neither the blue nor the 
green line is satisfactory between points 12 
and 35. 

Effect of this judgment on United States 
v. California: While further study of this 
important decision is necessary, a preliminary 
appraisal of its effect on pending proceed- 
ings in the California case can now be made, 

The most important effect of the decision 
is to completely refute the Department of 
Justice’s argument that international law 
requires the adoption of the formula which 
it advanced for the lcecation of the baseline 
of our marginal belt. This argument is 
stated in the memorandum submitted by the 
Department of Justice to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in August 1951, as fole 
lows: 

“The United States advised the special 
master that the answers to questions 1 and 
2 are to be found in the proposals of the 
delegation of the United States at the con- 
ference * * * at The Hague from March 
13 to April 12, 1930. It is the proposition 
of the United States that the principles pro- 
posed by it as solutions to questions 1 and 2 
* * * are established rules of interna- 
tional law” (p. 3). 

Question 1 referred to in this quotation 
concerns the status of channels lying be- 
tween the mainland of California and off- 
shore islands. The Department of Justice 
has contended that none of these channels 
are inland waters and that unless the dis- 
tance between islands or between the islands 
and the mainland is less than 6 miles, each 
island has its own marginal belt. The Anglo- 
Norwegian decision shows that this position 
is not supported or required by interna- 
tional law. On the contrary, the Interna- 
tional Court held that, it was permissible un- 
der international law for Norway to use as 
its base line straight lines between the far- 
thest offshore islands, even though those 
islands may be as much as 44 miles apart. 

In regard to question 2 relating to bays, 
the Department of Justice has urged that 
the status of bays should be determined by 
a complex arcs-of-circle formula and that in 
no case (with certain historic exceptions) 
should the base line across a bay be more 
than 10 miles. The Anglo-Norwegian deci- 
sion held, however, that the arcs-of-circle 
method proposed by the United States at The 
Hague Conference in 1930 is not obligatory 
by law, and that the 10-mile rule for bays 
has not acquired the authority of interna- 
tional law. Under the holding of the Inter- 
national Court, whether a bay can be claimed 
as inland waters depends on geographical 
and economic factors and on local or special 
conditions. 

In addition to refuting the Department of 
Justice’s argument that adoption of its po- 
sition is required by international law, the 
Anglo-Norwegian case is significant because 
it shows that the United States may under 
international law fix its base line in accord- 
ance with three basic considerations here- 
inabove set forth in the preceding summary 
of the International Court’s decision. The 
wide range of choice that this gives the 
United States is indicated by the fact that 
the Court expressly approved Norway's 38.6- 
mile base line across the bay in Svaerhctt- 
havet and its 44-mile base line between is- 
lands in Lopphavet. 

From California’s viewpoint, the wide 
range of choice which the Anglo-Norwez-an 
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case shows to be available to the United 
States provides strong support for the argu- 
ment that the location of the base line is, in 
the first instance, a political, not a justici- 
able, question. Whatever the forum for the 
determination of the base line, the Anglo- 
Norwegian decision establishes that the 
United States can and, indeed, should make 
the determination in the light of its own best 
interests in regard to such factors as na- 
tional security, economic requirements, in- 
ternational practice, geography, historical 
usage, and law enforcement. This has been 
California's position from the beginning of 
the proceedings. (See pp. 37-72 of Califor- 
nia’s brief in relation to report of the spe- 
cial master of May 22, 1951.) 

Helpful as the Anglo-Norwegian decision 
is to California's position, it is important to 
understand its limitations in connection 
with the present proceedings in United States 
v. California, provided the Government is 
willing to sacrifice national interests in order 
to defeat California. While the International 
Court approved Norway’s claim, it did not by 
any means hold that other nations could 
not make smaller claims. Moreover, the 
Court relied to some extent on the fact that 
Norway's claim was first made more than 100 
years ago. 

Thus, the Department of Justice may 
argue that the United States has never 
claimed a broad belt of internal waters, that 
it has adopted criteria which would pro- 
duce a relatively narrow belt of inland wa- 
ters, and that the United States should not 
now make a claim comparable to that of 
Norway. However, such an argument is now 
open to the serious criticism that the Boggs 
formula or any other position which the 
United States may have asserted in the past 
was taken without knowledge of the rules 
of internatiunal law as set forth in the 
Anglo-Norwegian decision. Indeed, the 
United States failure to adopt criteria which 
would establish a broad belt of internal wa- 
ters may be said to have been based on a 
misconception as to the international law on 
the subject. There is no longer any excuse 
for such a misconception and obviously evi- 
cence hereafter introduced against Califor- 
nia may later be used against the United 
States. 

Before fixing the base line of its marginal 
belt for the first time in its history, it would 
seem absolutely uecessary for the United 
States to reconsider in the light of the 
Anglo-Norwegian case any position it might 
have taken in the past. This would seem 
to be especially true if its alleged position 
is based on diplomatic notes sent prior to 
the Anglo-Norwegian case which protested 
a@ foreign nation’s base line on the ground 
that it was in violation of what the United 
States then regarded as international law. 
Wher the United States considers where to 
locate the base line of its belt, 
Norway's successful claim will undoubtedly 
exert a strong influence on this country to 
adopt a similarly broad belt of internal 
waters. If the Depa tment of Justice in- 
tends to urge that notwithstanding the 
Anglo-Norwegian decision the United States 
should not claim inland waters comparable 
in size to those of Norway, it will have the 
substantial burden and responsibility of 
showing why the United States should in 
effect voluntarily surrender territory, as well 
as control of the sea and air, by failing to 
make as broad a claim as international law 
permits. 

The decision of the International Court 
must certainly be embarrassing to the De- 
partment of Justice because its memoran- 
dum to the Supreme Cuurt in August 1951 
stressed the importance of the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian case and emphasized its cimilarities 
to the questions raised in the proceedings 
between the United States and California, 


In discussing peptic a a eS rae 
Wwegian case, the memorandum said 

“The United Kingdom * * * has taken 
the position that the base lines prescribed 
by Norway (which resemble those claimed by 
California) * are in violation of international 
law. se. 6 

“The importance of the Anglo-Norwegian 
litigation in relation to this cause lies in the 
fact that it places before the International 
Charter a controversy which is in many re- 
spects similar to that involved at the pres- 
ent stage of these proceedings, particularly 
insofar as it will require a delimitation of 
the marginal sea along a coast line wher> 
there are numerous indentations as well as 
off-lying rocks and islands” (p. 27). 





Shall Our Tax Money Go for Foreign Aid 
in Preference to Our School System? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this administration cannot furnish steel 
for school buildings, but it can furnish 
Great Britain with 100,000 long tons of 
steel. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting fig- 
ures relating to the comparison of our 
foreign-aid expenditures to the expendi- 
tures for our school system: 

Forricn Alp AND ASSISTANCE PLANNED FOR 
FPiscan 1953 Wixi Cost AMERiIcan Tax- 
PAYERS More THAN Is Betnc SPENT For ALL 
Costs or ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
The great majority of American taxpayers 

will be shocked to learn that for several 
years we as a Nation have been giving away 
more of the taxpayer's dollars for foreign aid 
and assistance than is currently being spent 
each year to maintain the public school sys- 
tem in the United States. 

In the budget message to Congress pre- 
sented today, President Truman presented a 
table showing the’ actual and estimated ex- 
penditures for international security and 
foreign relations for the fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953. The table follows: 


International security and foreign relations 
[By fiscal years in millions; 


» 





Program or agency 











EXPENSE OF OPERATING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In 1947 the total cost of operating the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools of the 
United States with a total enrollment of 





* Words in parentheses are in the original 
statement. 
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23,659,158 students was reported at only 
$3,419,994,000, distributed as follows: 


Current expenses, including 





a Ree $3, 124, 550, 000 
Capital outlay............. = 204, 739, 000 
Interest payments -........ 72, 195, 000 
Operation of adult and sum- 

fo ee 18, 509, 000 

acdecciatoeiaehinetathinmiadt 3, 419, 993, 000 


For the school year 1947-48 the United 
States Office of Education reports the total 
expenditures of our institutions of higher 
education that school year amounted to 
$1,883,271,000. 


Cost of operating American education sys- 
tem, 1947-48, with details on enrollment 
by States 
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Note.—This compilation covers Be public expendi- 
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only gl high school). of supervisors, 
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Why Pick on Savings Bonds as Inflation 
Goat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK iN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der consent granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following splendid 
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and informative article entitled “Why 
Pick on Savings Bonds as Inflation 
Goat?” written by John J. Carey and 
appearing in the Boston Post of October 
14, 1951: 


Wuy Pick on Savincs Bonps As INFLATION 
Goat? 
(By John J. Carey) 

The United States Treasury Department is 
conducting a major defense-bond selling 
campaign during the months of September 
and October. The Nation needs to borrow 
from its citizens to obtain ready money to 
provide for the common defense against 
Soviet aggression, to build up its supplies of 
manpower, munitions, and the many neces- 
sary items it requires to combat the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack on our shores. 

The workers of the Nation have responded 
well to the appeal. All avenues of publicity 
have strongly supported the bond drive. 
Businessmen, industrialists, and bankers 
have strongly endorsed it. Whole commun- 
ities have united to champion it. But a few 
cynics, radio broadcasters, columnists, and 
even college professors, seem to think this is 
a good time to deride the Government sav- 
ings bonds as something designed to cheat 
the people. They continue to harp on the 
thesis that, because the dollar has declined 
in purchasing power in the past 10 years, 
those who invested in the savings bonds and 
carried them for any length of time are not 
now getting a new dollar as good as the old 
dollar they put into the bonds. 


SHOULD WE SAVE AT ALL? 


According to these “wiseacre’’ economists, 
it was foolish for the American people to save 
their money at all in any way in these 10 
years. For it must be obvious that all forms 
of saving suffered equally from the decline 
in the dollar’s purchasing power. These 
pundits might as well say the people should 
not have put any money into the savings 
banks since 1940 nor should they have bought 
life insurance in this period. Anyone who 
invested in a first-class mortgage would, in 
the same sense, have host something because 
the dollars he receives now for paying off the 
mortgage are not worth so much in the com- 
modity markets as they were 10 years ago. 
Of course, to have followed such a policy of 
shutting off all savings in these 10 years 
would have resulted in financial chaos. 

The fact is that the big savings made by 
the people in the past 10 years have been a 
potent factor in helping stem the inflation. 
If the scores of billions of dollars that have 
been saved in the various channels, Govern- 
ment savings bonds, savings-bank deposits, 
and life insurance, had, instead, been thrown 
around in buying all kinds of goods, the in- 
flation would have been twice as bad as it 
has been. In fact, one of the principal argu- 
ments the Treasury officials use in advocat- 
ing the purchase of savings bonds is that 
these purchases directly offset the infla- 
tionary spiral besides furnishing a good nest 
egg for the investor. 

Suppose the people had not bought the 
more than $34,000,000,000 of savings bonds in 
these past 10 years, but had, as they usually 
had in previous decades, spent their money 
as they went along, today their money would 
be gone, whereas now they are being paid 
back $25 for every $18.75 they put in 10 years 
ago. If they did not have this $34,000,000,- 
000 nest egg on hand now, would not the 
inflation prices be 10 times more appalling 
with no accumulated cash savings on hand? 


THE PEOPLE LIKE THEM 


The people do not have to be told by 
psuedo economists anything about inflation 
and depression. They have had experience 
with both all through the history of Amer- 
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ica; and, while they howl now about high 
prices, they howled more and with better 
reason when, with no jobs, prices were at the 
bottom in the early 1930's. 

Despite tue statements from high officials 
that our economy will never return to the 
prewar level, the people, guided by the ex- 
perience of history, are confident that the 
chances strongly favor some letdown from 
the current record high level of prices. So 
it is not surprising that the people show 
their confidence by steadily adding to their 
big store of savings bonds. Recent figures 
made public by the Treasury Department 
show that one out of every two families in 
the Nation own savings bonds. Some 6,200,- 
000 workers are buying these bonds through 
the payroll savings plan. 

Now and then the cynics emphasize any 
current heavy cashing of the bonds before 
maturity, but last month, September, fewer 
persons cashed in their bonds before the 
maturity date than in any previous time in 
the past year and a half. On the other 
hand, the new buying was on a very large 
scale, with the result that the total amount 
now outstanding in the hands of the public 
has hit a new high all time record. 


A PATRIOTIC INVESTMENT 


Besides thus laying up a huge backlog of 
savings for the future, the buyers of these 
bonds are performing a patriotic service. It 
may be borne in mind that 13,000 American 
youths have lost their lives in Korea. The 
total casualties have mounted to more than 
£0,000. These young American soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines are fighting our 
battle and they are not asking what the 
payoff will be. Our Government has to 
raise money to furnish these young fight- 
ing men with the best military equipment 
and the best kind of clothing to protect them 
against the t-rrible Korean winter. 

The buyers of the savings bonds may have 
lost something in the shrinkage of the dollar 
value, just as they would have if they had 
merely kept the dollars in a safety deposit 
vault. But they have not had to worry 
about the price of the bonds as the people 
had with the Liberty bonds put out by the 
Government in World War I. These Liberty 
bonds, bearing fixed interest rates of 414 to 
44 percent, were sold at their face, or par, 
value of $100. At one time the price in the 
open market dropped to near $80. Here was 
a visible immediate drop in value of 20 per- 
cent in the space of a year or so. The high- 
est estimate of the drop in the dollar value 
of the savings bond in the past 10 years is a 
theoretical 50 percent, or at the worst, 5 
percent a year; and by no means all the 
bonds have been outstanding the full 10 
years. 

As an offset to tha; theoretical 5 percent 
loss per year, the bonds held to maturity 
yield 3 percent. The average loss, therefore, 
could hardly be much over 1 percent a year, 
and for this our psuedo economists are yell- 
ing from the housetops as though our sav- 
ings bond buyers were being ruined. 





I Speak for Democracy 
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orD, I include the following essay, I Speak 
for Democracy, by Nancy Hostetler, a 
senior of Orlanda (Fla.) High School: 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


I speak for democracy. 

I speak for freedom, for human rights, for 
justice, for equality. 

I speak because of Lexington and Concord, 
of Valley Forge, of Bunker Hill, of “Remem- 
ber the Maine,” of Flanders Field, and of the 
Battle of the Bulge. I speak because of Ser- 
geant York and Colin Kelly and the Sullivan 
brothers, because of Bataan, Iwo Jima, and 
Heartbreak Ridge. I speak because others 
have sacrificed and fought and died—hbecause 
of our heroic and honored dead. 

I speak in a humble voice; but, thank God, 
I speak. 

I speak for the ages because I speak for 
free people. My message is eternal. I speak 
for the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. I speak for truth. My efforts and my 
prayers are for nations united and a world at 
peace. 

I speak for democracy. “Let music swell 
the breeze and ring through all the trees, 
sweet freedom’s song.” 

I speak from the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. I speak from Mount Vernon, from 
Ford’s Theater, from Arlington, from Plym- 
outh Rock, and from the main streets of 
America. I speak from Independence Hall 
and from the homes, the hearts, and the 
firesides of the American people. 

I speak for democracy. “Let mortal 
tongues awake; let all that breathe partake.” 

I speak reverently and appreciatively to 
those who have blazed a trail for me through 
the wilderness, to those who have gone be- 
fore. I speak militantly and with high cour- 
age to those who share the glory of freedom 
with me today. I speak with admonition 
to those who follow, thus: “Guard with your 
lives your heritage, so dearly bought, so 
priceless, and yet so easily lost.” 

I speak for democracy. “Let rocks their 
silence break, the sound prolong.” 

I speak for the right to a good education 
and the privilege of making my home where 
I wish. I speak for the right to select my 
own work, and to join or not to join an 
organization. I speak for religious freedom. 
I speak for the right to acquire and enjoy 
private property, and to establish a business 
of my own. 

I speak for the right to manage my own 
life, for the right to succeed or fail, ac- 
cording to my own ability. I speak for the 
right of equality of opportunity, and equal 
protection before the law. I speak for the 
right to freedom of speech and of assembly. 
I speak for the right to petition my Gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances. I speak 
for the right to vote, and for the right to 
vote for the persons and issues of my choice. 
I speak for the right to practice the golden 
rule. 

I speak for democracy. “From every moun- 
tain side, let freedom ring.” 

I speak for democracy. So does the Lib- 
erty Bell. So does our Constitution. So do 
the Star-Spangled Banner and Onward, 
Christian Soldiers. So does the Declaration 
of Independence. So do the “Big Mo” and 
the “General Pershings.” 

I speak for democracy. So do the parent- 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. a. teacher associations, Kiwanis, the American 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


Legion, Rotary and the American Federation 
of Labor. So do my church, my school, and 
my Girl Scouts. We are the voice of America, 
We speak for democracy. 
“Long may our land be bright with free- 
dom’s holy light; protect us by Thy might, 
great God our King.” 
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Arizona Moves at Snail’s Pace To Curb 
Land Speculators Who Threaten Its 
Water Supply; Yet It Demands Cali- 
fornia’s Water by Seeking Authoriza- 
tion of the Fantastically Costly Central 
Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY © 


OF CALIFORNIA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Los Ange- 
les Times of January 6, 1952: 


Grounp-Watrr Cope BaTtTLteE UnprrR War— 
Move To Controt Pumps To DOMINATE 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION SzeT WEDNESDAY 


PHoenrx, January 5.—Gov. Howard Pyle’s 
ground-water code committee has completed 
its labors and the foundation is laid for a 
legislative battle which for vigor and bitter- 
ness may overshadow any previous struggle 
of that nature in the State's history. 

The fight, already under way, will be in- 
tensified when the legislature meets in reg- 
ular session Wednesday and may well) con- 
tinue through the two or three special ses- 
sions that Pyle may have to call to settle 
what he regards as Arizona's No. 1 economic 
problem. 





PROPOSED LAW HAS TEETH 

The eight-man code committee, headed by 
Dr. Paul S. Burgess of the University of Ari- 
zona, has held its last meeting and handed 
to the governor a layman's draft of a ground- 
water control law that really has teeth in it. 
Pyle passed it along to Attorney General Fred 
Wilson, and he is having his assistant, Perry 
M. Ling, put the measure in legal form. Ling 
has worked closely with the committee all 
along and knows its intentions exactly. 

Administration of the law, if adopted, will 
be under a water resources board of seven 
citizens “representative of the various basins 
and interests directly concerned.” They 
would name a State Water Commissioner at 
$9,600 a year. His powers, though neces- 
sarily broad, are definitely outlined. 

BASIN AREAS SET UP 

The State is divided into a number of 
ground-water basins, and more may be set 
up if necessary. Within the basins are near- 
ly all the pumps that are now drawing on 
the ground water up to 35 times as fast as it 
is being recharged. These basins are desig- 
nated by the names of Salt River Valley, Ma- 
ricopa-Stanfield, Coolidge-Florence, Marana- 
Avra, Upper Santa Cruz, Upper San Pedro, 
Lower San Pedro, San Simon, Safford, Dun- 
can, and Chino Valley. 

Conspicuously missing is the Sulpher 
Springs Valley of Cochise County ae 
from Douglas north through Elfrida an 
Willcox to the Bonita area. 

This corner of Arizona has seen many thou- 
sands of new acres brought uader pump 
water within the last few years, but farmers 
claim that water supplies are not yet seriously 
affected. 

CONTROL OF PUMPING 


Any basin which has been declared critical 
under the present weak code would be auto- 
matically classified as closed. This means 
that no new wells would be drilled there, and 
that pumpage would be rigidly controlled. 
In open basins there would be no control 
whatsoever. In restricted basins no new 
wells would be drilled or new land brought 
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closed by petition. of farm owners or on ini- 
tiative of the Water Commissioner, after 
public hearings. 

Before January 1 of each year the commis- 
sioner would determine how many acre-feet 
may be drawn that year from each closed 
basin. He could not, however, reduce pump- 
age more than 10 percent under that of the 
preceding year. 

Allowable withdrawals would be divided 
into two categories. First, 60 percent of the 
water would be divided among al] the lands 
holding pump rights. The remaining 40 
percent would be divided on the basis of 
prior appropriation, with the oldest wells 
having the’ best rights. 

Pump-irrigated lands would be divided 
into five classes. Class 1 includes those in 
cultivation before the “breaking point” 
vyear—the year when the commissioner finds 
that withdrawals from that basin first ex- 
ceeded recharge. Such lands would receive 
@ 100-percent allotment, as many feet per 
acre as the commissioner finds is the average 
use in that vicinity. Class 5 lands are those 
which went into cultivation 10 years or more 
after the “breaking point.” They would re- 
ceive their proportionate right to 60 percent 
of the total withdrawals allowed, but only 
20 percent of the difference between this 
“basic allotment” and the “maximum allot- 
ment” enjoyed by class 1 lands, 

MANY OPPOSE CODE 


The first code draft release to the public 
provided that the commissioner might re- 
duce pumpage in closed basins by 25 percent 
a@ year. This was subsequently cut to 10 
percent and considerable objection was over- 
come from persons who held that a splash 
of one-fourth would prove too drastic a 
strain on the State’s economy. 

Opposition to the entire code is still vocif- 
erous, however, and is getting organized. At 
@ meeting at Eloy, where ground-water levels 
have fallen farther than anywhere else, sen- 
timent was unanimous that no code would 
be preferable to the one then proposed, which 
included the 25-percent figure. It was voted 
to reorganize the Pinal County Farmers De- 
fense Committee, which was active before 
the present code was adopted. Dick Harmon 
was made chairman; Henry Halé¢y, secretary, 
and John Goree, treasurer. 

NEW PUMPS INSTALLED 


Another center of objection is the Queen 
Creek country, east of Chandler. An esti- 
mated 50 new pumps were installed there 
in 1951, by taking advantage of loopholes in 
the old code under which the area was de- 
clared critical last January. Owners of those 
pumps stand little chance to get their in- 
vestment back, let alone a profit, if the new 
code is adopted. 

Governor Pyle and his committee, however, 
have the strong backing of a large element 
which holds that effective regulation of 
pumping has already been delayed 10 to 15 
years too long. 





Subversive Influences in the School 
System L 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a superintendent of schools in one of the 
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cities located in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gressional District of New York, which I 
have the honor to represent, has asked 
me to investigate certain authors whose 
pamphlets he has been urged to use in 
the school system. I turned this matter 
over to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The committee’s report on 
the authors of pamphlets which this 
superintendent is urged to use in the 
school system is a most shocking dis- 
closure. 

It ought to be obvious to the American 
people that every nook and corner of 
our institutions, national] and local, are 
being subjected to the subversive ele- 
ments now controlling this administra- 
tion. 

I am including, under leave hereto- 
fore granted, the report of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities with ref- 
erence to the subversive character of 
these authors: 


INFORMATION PROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 
States HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee disclose the following in- 
formation concerning the subjects named: 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Gordon W. Allport was one of the sponsors 
of the Fifth National Conference of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, which was held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on March 29-30, 1941. (See program of con- 
ference.) A letterhead of September 11, 1941, 
named Gordon W. Allport as a sponsor of 
this same group. Prof. Gordon W. Allport, 
of Harvard University, was listed as a 
of the National Americans All Week held 
under the auspices of the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, located at 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., on October 
21 to 28, 1941. 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born was cited as subversive by At- 
torney General Tom Clark and classified as 
Communist in lists furnished the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, which were released to the press 
on June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. In 
a report of March 29, 1944 (p. 155) the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
this group as “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States.” 

Gordon Allport was one of the representa- 
tive individuals of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee To Lift the Embargo on the Sale of 
Arms to Spain. (See: Booklet, These Amer- 
icans Say, p. 9.) He was also a member of 
the Psychologists’ Committee of the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee To 
Aid Spanish Democracy, as shown by a letter- 
head of July 6, 1938. 

The 1 Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Coordinating Committee 
To Lift the (Spanish) Embargo as “one of 
a number of front organizations, set up dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War by the Communist 
Party in the United States and through 
which the party carried on a great deal of 
agitation. (Report of March 29, 1944, pp. 
137-138.) The Medica) Bureau and North 
American Committee To Aid Spanish Demcc- 
racy was cited by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in their report of 
March 29, 1944 (p. 82). The committee 
stated that “in 1937-38 the Communist Party 
threw itself into the cam- 
paign for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, recruiting rien and organizing multi- 
farious so-called relief organizations.” 
Among them was the above. 

Prof. Gordon W. Allport was one of the 
signers of a call for a national emergency 
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conference held at the Hotel Raleigh in Wash- 

ington, D. C., on May 13 and 14, 1939. 

The national emergency conference was 
cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
their report of March 29, 1944 (p. 49). The 
congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities said that “it will be remembered 
that during the days of the infamous Soviet- 
Nazi pact, the Communists built protective 
organizations known as the National Emer- 
gency Conference, the National Emergency 
Conference for Democratic Rights, which 
culminated in the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties.” (Report No. 1115, 
September 2, 1947, p. 12). 

Gordon W. Allport, professor of psychology, 
Harvard University, signed a statement spon- 
sored by the National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties hailing the War Depart- 
ment order on Commissions for the Com- 
munists. (Daily Worker, March 19, 1945, p. 
4). Gordon W. Allport signed a message to 
the House of Representatives, which was 
sponsored by the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, as shown by a leaflet 
attached to an undated letterhead. The 
Daily Worker of September 24, 1940 (p. 1), 
named Gordon W. Allport as a signer of a 
letter of the Committee on Election Rights— 
1940, to Attorney General Jackson to defend 
the ballot rights of minority parties. This 
committee was affiliated with the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. Gor- 
don Allport was a signer of a news release 
(dated December 26, 1941) of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
as subversive and Communist in lists fur- 
nished the Loyalty Review Board, which were 
released to the press on December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report of March 29, 1944, p. 50) 
states that “there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the fact that the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties regardless of its 
high-sounding name—is one of the viciously 
subversive organizations of the Communist 
Party.” The congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Report No. 1115 
(dated September 2, 1947, p. 3), states that 
this group was among a maze of organiza- 
tions which were spawned for the alleged 
purpose of defending civil liberties in general 
but actually intended to protect Communist 
subversion from any penalties under the 
law. 

The New Masses of April 2, 1940 (p. 21) 
named Gordon W. Allport as one of those 
who signed a letter to the President, which 
Was sponsored by the New Masses. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report, March 29, 1944, pp. 48 and 
75) cited New Masses as the “nationally 
circulated weekly journal of the Communist 
Party * * * whose ownership was vest- 
ed in the American Fund for Public Service.” 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Prof. William H. Kilpatrick was a sponsor 
of the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born as shown by a letterhead 
of the organization dated May 15, 1940, a 
letterhead of its fourth annual conference, 
Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D. C., March 
2, 3, 1940, and a booklet published by the 
organization under the title “The Regis- 
tration of Aliens,” (back cover). Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, 
was also a sponsor of the Fifth National 
Conference of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born as shown in the 
program of that conference held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 29, 1941. 

In 1942, the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born as 
a Communist front (report of June 25, 1942, 


p. 13). In 1944 the committee described the 
organization as “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States (report of March 29, 1944, p. 155). 
Attorney General Clark has cited the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born as “subversive” and “Communist” 
(letters to the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased to the press by U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, June 1, 1948, and September 
21, 1948). 

As shown in the program of the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on Inalien- 
able Rights, February 12, 1940, Prof. William 
Kilpatrick was a member of the general 
committee of that conference. The Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
cited the Greater New York Emergency Con- 
ference on Jnalienable Rights as a Com- 
munist front which was succeeded by the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties (report of March 29, 1944, pp. 96 and 
129). The congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited it as one of a 
“maze of organizations” which were 
“spawned for the alleged purpose of defend- 
ing civil liberties in general but actually in- 
tended to protect Communist subversion 
from any penalties under the law“ (Rept. No. 
1115, Sept. 2, 1947, p. 3). 

Prof. William H. Kilpatrick was listed as 
one of the signers in the “Call for a Na- 
tional Emergency Conference, May 13-14, 
1939, Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D.C.” The 
National Emergency Conference was cited 
as a Communist-front gathering by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
in Report No. 1311, March 29, 1944, page 49. 

Both the legislative letter of the National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights 
(vol. 1, No. 4), dated February 15, 1940, and 
a@ press release of the conference, dated 
February 23, 1940, show Prof. William H. 
Kilpatrick as a member of its board of spon- 
sors. The National Emergency Conference 
for Democratic Rights was first cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in Report No. 
1311, March 29, 1944 (pp. 48 and 102). Later, 
the congressional Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities stated: 

“It will be remembered that during the 
days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi pact, the 
Communists built protective organizations 
known as the National Emergency Confer- 
ence, the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, which culminated in the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties (Rept. No. 1115, September 2, 1947, 
p. 12). 

JOHN GASSNER 


While there is some material in the com- 
mittee’s files concerning John W. Gassner, he 
wrote a letter to the chairman of this com- 
mittee (dated September 27, 1950) to present 
(I) his “explanation of those associations 
recorded in your files that would support a 
charge of fellow-traveling” * * * and 
(II) “evidence of activities, associations, and 
published statements that should prove, if 
anything, a long-standing attitude critical 
of Russian totalitarianism and Communist 
tendencies.” 

IRVING J. LEE 

Irving J. Lee, Northwestern University, was 
one of the signers of an open letter to Wal- 
lace for the formation of a third party, as 
reported by the Communist Party organ, 
Daily Worker, June 7, 1947, page 3. 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


The Daily People’s World of July 13, 1948 
(p. 3) reported that Ernest O. Melby, New 
York University, protested the ban on Com- 
munist teachers teaching in the public 
schools. 

Ernest O. Melby was one of the signers of 
a public statement released by the Ameri- 
can Committee to Save Refugees, as shown 
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by the pamphlet, “For the Rescue of Refu- 
gees.” The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated March 
29, 1944 (pp. 49, 112, 129, 133, 138, 167, and 
180) cited the American Committee To Save 
Refugees as a “Communist front” organiza- 
tion. 

The report of the director to the members 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, March 7, 1945; the testimony of 
Walter S. Steele, public hearings, Committee 
on Un-American Activities, July 21, 1947 
(p. 62) and the bulletin of the Committee 
on Education, June 13945 (p. 22) named 
Ernest O. Melby as vice chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship as subversive and Communist in letters 
furnished the Loyalty Review Board and re- 
leased to the press by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report 
dated March 29, 1944 (p. 156), cited the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship as “the Communist Party's principal 
front for all things Russian.” 


CLARENCE SENIOR 


Mr. Walter S. Steele presented the follow- 
ing material during his testimony at a public 
hearing before the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, August 17, 1938, pages 
689 and 690: 

“The League for Industrial Democracy, a 
Socialist propaganda bureau which ‘seeks to 
promote education for a new social order 
based on production for use and not for 
profit’, is offering the following speakers for 
colleges and forum lectures. The League 
for Industrial Democracy receives financial 
aid from the American Fund for Public Serv- 
ice, subsidizers of ‘red’ and pacifistic radi- 
calism.” 

“Clarence Senior, national secrétary of the 
Socialist Party.” 

“Established in 1922 * © ® (American 
Fund for Public Service—Garland Fund) was 
a major source for the financing of Com- 
munist Perty enterprises” such as the Daily 
Worker and New Masses, official Communist 
publications, Federated Press, Russian Re- 
construction Farms, and International Labor 
Defense. William Z. Foster, present chair- 
man, Communist Party, and Scot Nearing, 
a leading writer for the party, served on the 
board of directors of the fund (Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, report, 
March 29, 1944, pp. 75 and 76), 


Defense Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 1 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today in 
the Detroit industrial area, which is pop- 
ularly known as the arsenal of America, 
there are approximately 120,000 persons 
unemployed, a great many of them be- 
cause of curtailment of materials for 
civilian production, the slowness of de- 
fense contracts in getting under way in 
terms of employment and actual produc- 
tion and because of costly stupidity in 
placing defense contracts where workers 
are not, instead of where they are, 
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It is estimated that this type of unem- 
ployment may increase in the Detroit 
area alone to 175,000 by March 1952 and 
that it will go higher by the end of 1952 
and the early part of 1953. 

In terms of individual workers and 
their families, this defense unemploy- 
ment amounts to substantial pockets of 
defense depression within the antici- 
pated defense production boom. 

It does no good; it buys no hamburger, 
bread, or children’s shoes; it pays no 
rent or doctor's bills for statisticians and 
economists who are paid by the year to 
try to weave these individual unem- 
ployed wage earners and their families 
into State-wide or Nation-wide statisti- 
cal averages that show small totals of un- 
employment for States and for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Such finger-tip evaluation is, in fact, 
more than misleading and demoralizing. 
It has the effect of embittering the un- 
employed workers, most of whom are not 
only ready and able to work but who are 
patriotically eager to do their utmost to 
build up our defense production in the 
shortest possible time. 

They, too, have sons who are in or who 
are going to Korea. They, too, are sen- 
sitive to charges that we as a people are 
doing less than we can and should do to 
build up our defensive strength and bar- 
gaining power against the international 
Communist gangsters and their satellite 
states. 

These unemployed workers, particu- 
larly in Michigan, are men and women 
in the prime of their working lives, pos- 
sessing skills that, with proper policy and 
resolute follow through by the defense 
agencies, could be applied tomorrow to 
close the dangerous gap between the 
schedules of defense requirements and 
the schedules of deliveries thereon. 

At present defense mobilization poli- 
cies seem to labor to be riddled with 
double standards built into the new De- 
fense Production Act’s sections on price 
control and into the new tax law. Amer- 
ican labor has seen more than $11,000,- 
000,000 in accelerated tax amortization 
certificates handed out to corporations. 
This has been done to ease and make not 
only painless but positively profitable the 
mere act of transition from civilian pro- 
duction to defense production. 

It is true that workers made unem- 
ployed by shut-downs resulting from de- 
fense mobilization policies are entitled to 
State unemployment compensation ben- 
efits. But these benefits are woefully in- 
adequate in most States, including Mich- 
igan, as to weekly amount and number 
of weeks’ duration. Payments amount 
to substantially less than 50 percent of 
full-time weekly wages. 

Average weekly payments for the en- 
tire United States dropped in 1951 to 
$20.63 per week, below the level of $20.86 
in 1950. 

That is what is meant by the charge 
that, while employers are given cushions 
for the transition from civilian to de- 
fense production and back to civilian 
production, the workers are being com- 
pelled to take the bumps going in and 
coming out of defense production. 


This is inequitable, unfair, and de- 
structive of morale. It is unnecessary. 

While everything should be done to 
bring about a better meshing of change- 
overs from civilian to defense produc- 
tion, we must recognize that such mesh- 
ing is not likely to be so tight as to pre- 
vent hundreds of thousands of skilled 
and patriotic workers from falling into 
the cracks of defense unemployment. 

According to present best estimates, 
this unemployment may continue for a 
great many months and, when the de- 
fense pipelines are filled, the change back 
to civilian production will set in, creating 
more disemployed. 

To meet the need where it exists in the 
case of the individual unemployed worker 
thrown out of his job because of defense 
mobilization policies, I have today intro- 
duced a bill to be known as the Defense 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1952. 

It authorizes and directs the payments 
of supplemental Federal unemployment 
benefits to workers disemployed during 
the defense mobilization period. The 
supplemental payments, to be made on a 
matching basis by agreement with the 
States, would be sufficient amounts to 
give the individual unemployed worker 
without dependents up to 65 percent of 
weekly wages, and more nearly adequate 
payments for dependents, to workers 
with large families. Even for eligible un- 
employed persons with dependents, ag- 
gregate benefits would not exceed 75 per- 
cent of weekly wages. 

The matching features—50 cents in 
Federal funds for each dollar paid by 
the State in basic benefits, dollar-for- 
dollar matching of State payments for 
dependents and the continuance of sup- 
plementation for longer periods if the 
State extends its payments—provide an 
incentive to the States to improve their 
benefit structure as to amount and dura- 
tion. But, because this is-a national 
emergency measure, this is done without 
imposing new Federal as @ 
condition for aid. 

This bill is based on the belief that the 
families of wage earners are entitled to 
the same consideration in shifts of our 
economy back and forth between civilian 
and defense production that has already 
been given in such generous measure to 
America’s corporations. 

This defense disemployment is a direct 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Workers willing, able, and anx- 
ious to make their full contribution in the 
production of defense and vital civilian 
goods during this emergency, who are 
forced into unemployment either by 
faulty mobilization policies or failure or 
refusal to implement sound policies in 
the placement of defense contracts or to 
limit curtailment orders to amounts 
actually needed for defense production 
are entitled to the same take-home pay 
they would receive if regularly employed. 

To cut them off with 30 percent or 
less wages while their former employers 
are being given new benefits at tax- 
payers’ expense is to sanction an out- 
rageous double standard. If during our 
mobilization for survival of freedom, cor- 
porations and their officers are to be 
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given incentives of profits, then most 
certainly the families of unemployed 
workers are entitled to, and it is in the 
interest of national health, strength, and 
security to see that they receive unem- 
ployment compensation benefits needed 
to maintain their standard of living. 

Six years ago the Congress undertook 
a moral obligation to provide full em- 
ployment. If peace were to come tomor- 
row we would have a moral obligation to 
provide substantially full employment. 

Now, because of the defense emer- 
gency, fulfillment of that obligation must 
be related to the defense mobilization 
effort. 

In this desperate contest for survival, 
with Secretary Lovett, Generals Collins, 
Vandenberg, and others calling for a 
step-up in production of jets and other 
arms, and with Washington economists 
and statisticians saying we must scrape 
the bottom of the manpower barrel to 
get the last available woman, young, 
aged, and handicapped person into de- 
fense work, Congress and the executive 
branch should be ashamed of the failure 
to keep at work these hundreds of 
thousands of skilled workers. As an act 
of atonement for the wretched failure 
in planning and execution, if for no 
other reason, such payments should be 
assured these unemployed workers and 
the cost should be budgeted as part of 
the defense effort, which it is. 

Reduction of workers’ incomes for 
long weeks and months to the wholly 
inadequate amounts available under 
State unemployment compensation laws 
would impair their productive strength 
and destroy the morale of themselves 
and their families. Improvement of 
State laws is not immediately possible. 
Even if it were, the responsibility is 
clearly a Federal one and should be met 
by the Federal Government. 





We Like Ike, But What’s Ike Like? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS { 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Trenton (N. J.) 
Trentonian represents a point of view 
which must be in the minds of many 
people throughout the country. 

There are many who have serious and 
fundamental reservations about having 
a professional military man in our top 
civilian office, despite the apparent 
character and ability of General Eisen- 
hower. However, it seems there are 
many Republicans who are so anxious 
to have what they consider an almost 
sure winner that they are willing to go 
out on a limb for the general before they 
know his views on many important poli- 
cies, especially in the realm of domestic 
issues. 


I believe Eisenhower, if he desires to 
become a candidate, should shed his 
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uniform soon and announce his views on 
all important issues. When he does, 
many of the bandwagon riders may want 
to get off. 

The editorial follows: 


We LIKE IKE, But WuHatT’s IKE LIKE? 


Things are beginning to shape up for the 
Republicans. After more than 20 years of 
exile, the Grand Old Party is supremely con- 
fident that the White House is attainable at 
long last. A truly great soldier, General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, has burst 
upon the political scene to lead the party 
out of the wilderness. 

Rather diffidently—humbly, if you will— 
Eisenhower has indicated his susceptibility 
to a popular draft. This coy concession, 
coupled with Senator Henry Casot Lopce, 
Jr.’s superfiuous statement that Ike is a Re- 
publican, has instilled new life in tired 
GOP ranks. 

Their initial reaction is one of unbounded 
joy. Conversely, among the Democrats, Ike’s 
entry into the race on the opposition ticket 
was a rather disturbing occurrence. Even 
without the aid of scandals in RFC, Internal 
Revenue, the Justice Department, etc., Eisen- 
hower’s tremendous prestige and demon- 
strated ability would mark him as a formida- 
ble contender. 

Ike has captured the fancy of the United 
States of America far in advance of conven- 
tion time. The Nation’s press, from the 
Basking Ridge Bugle to the New York Times, 
has pledged enthusiastic support for the 
most part. 

While the possibility of an Eisenhower deal 
with Truman remained, some cautious Re- 
publicans were hesitant to choose up sides, 
Others allied themselves with Tart, who in 
all probability is the most representative 
Republican candidate of all. 

But within hours of Ike’s momentous “re- 
sponse to stimuli,” the bandwagon was bulg- 
ing at the seams. Everyone’s clamoring to 
get on, although we suspect that not every- 
one knows precisely where it’s headed. 

Without a doubt, Eisenhower is deserving 
of the popular confidence which has been 
evoked. The superlatives composed by the 
Nation’s effusive editorial writers are ware 
ranted. We know what he’s accomplished, 
But where does he stand? 

Since his five-starred cap has been in- 
sinuated into the political ring by the so- 
called liberal element of the Republican 
Party—namely Senators Lodge, Dewey, Duff, 
Saltonstall, et al.—it is safe to assume that 
he is somewhat left of TAFT. 

Which prompts the questions confronting 
all Americans who vote GOP: Is Eisenhower 
a republican Republican? And does he offer 
a clearly defined alternative to what has 
been served up by the Democrats? There's 
no doubt about Tart. He is conservative 
and proud of it. 

Aside from his hot-dogs-and-beer pro- 
nouncement while prexy at Columbia, Ike's 
thinking on domestic matters is unknown. 
Labor, clairvoyantly anticipating his can- 
didacy, already has expressed its displeasure, 

The man from Abilene has shown that 
he has vision and perspective in matters 
of foreign policy. Isolationism, espoused by 
Tart, is inimical to Ike. We feel that the 
concept of isolationism is so thoroughly an- 
tiquated and impossible that it should no 
longer be a determinant of party gradation. 

On matters of great significance here at 
home, Ike has still to express himself. When 
he does, perhaps some of the bandwagon 
clingers may decide that their initial en- 
thusiasm was rather impetuous. On the 
other hand, they may like Ike more than 
ever. 

It is for them, and for all Americans, to 
decide. The 1952 presidential election will 
be most decisive in the course of history. 


A Message for 1952 
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HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH “/ 


OF OREGON - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor> I wish to call attention to a 
splendid statement made by a New York 
citizen by the name of Dean Alfange at 
the beginning of the year 1952. Mr. Al- 
fange heads his brief statement “A Mes- 
sage for 1952,” and labels his statement 
“My Creed.” His words are as fol’ows: 


I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon, if I can. I 
seek opportunity, not security. Ido not wish 
to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to the guaranteed existence; 
the thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of 
Utopia. I will not trade freedom for a 
beneficence nor my dignity for a handout. 
I will never cower before any master nor bend 
to any threat. It is my heritage to stand 
erect, proud and unafraid; to think and act 
for myself, enjoy the benefit of my creations, 
and to face the world boldly and say, “This 
I have done.” All this is what it means to 
be an American. 





Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF [9 
HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 9, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; William 
H. Ruffin, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; 
Rabbi M. H. Eichenstein, chief rabbi of 
the United Orthodox Jewish Commu- 
nity; and Aloys P. Kaufmann, former 
mayor of St. Louis, to bring our Nation 
back from the low standard of morals 
to which it has fallen. 

The article follows: 

Ten COMMANDMENTS ADEQUATE GUIDES IN 
HuMAN ConpbDuctT 

(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions by William Green, William H. Ruffin, 
Rabbi M. H. Eichenstein and Aloys P. Kauf- 
mann to the Globe-Democrat’s symposium 
on public morals:) 

Mr. E, LANSING Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Deak Mr. Ray: The American people are 
grievously shocked by successive revelations 
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from Washington indicating the prevalence 
of low standards of morals among those in 
public office handling public trusts. 

In this period of national peril, when we 
face an enemy pledged to destroy all that we 
know givés value to living, we find some of 
our own citizens, men honored with public 
office and supported by the earnings of citi- 
zens, who disregard standards of common 
honesty and use their influence to give un- 
fair advantage or financial privileges to 
friends. 

This is disheartening and frightening. But 
the hopeful aspect of the situation is that 
the great mass of our citizens are shocked, 
Our moral sense is not yet dulled to acquies- 
cence in moral degeneration. 

While we have failed greatly in our reli- 
gious practices, we have not lost sight of the 
ideal. We know that the eternal truths that 
have guided men down through the cen- 
turies are just as valid today as they were 
1,900 years ago. Wo still believe in the 
sacredness of the family and the principles 
to which the family must remain steadfast 
if we are to have responsible citizenship. 


MORAL STANDARDS 


We realize that freedom for each person is 
possible only as each squares his conduct 
by moral standards that require respect fcr 
the freedom of others. Freedom obtains 
where individuals have private rights neces- 
sary for the dignity of ordering their own 
lives. Government can accord such rights 
only when citizens conform to moral stand- 
ards obligatory upon each and all. 

Provisions for adequate teaching of moral 
principles in homes, schools, and churches 
will do more to fit men for holding public 
office than will legislation and punitive 
action. 

The Ten Commandments and the com- 
mand of Christ to love our neighbors as our- 
selves are adequate guides in human rela- 
tions. They are as applicable today as they 
have been throughout the ages. Our most 
urgent duty is to see to it that each genera- 
tion is taught and disciplined in their ap- 
plication. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


Dear Mr. Ray: It has been said of « great 
American company that it was the length- 
ened shadow of a man. The American 
spectacle today is assuredly the lengthened 
shadow of our individual indifference, our 
individual apathy, and, in some cases, worse. 

Indifference? Apathy? When less than 
48 percent of the Americans eligible to vote 
show up at their polling places on a presi- 
dential election day, that’s indifference and 
apathy and worse—by any American stand- 
ard. 

We need a revival of individual integrity 
and morality in homes of America, in busi- 
nesses and the professions. Such a revival 
will spark a surge of public indignation 
and action against the abandonment of the 
principles of personal and official conduct 
that, until a few years ago, were our great 
national pride and our great national asset. 


PUBLIC MORALITY 


The citizens of a free republic get the 
kind of government they deserve. And they 
get the measure of public morality that 
their own individual fire of spirit and 
strength of character demand. 

Governments have no moral standards ex- 
cept those their individual citizens and civil 
leaders build. Good government and an 
incorruptible national character can come 
only from one source. For that eternal 
source of America’s greatness let each one 
of us search in our own hearts. Let us find 
there the courage and integrity and deter- 
mination we must have in these troubled 
times, 
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Suppese every patriotic American made 
it his or her personal business beginning 
today to emphasize to every last person who 
will listen—whether in plant or Office, on 
the street, in our clubs, the barber shop, 
or in the church—that it’s time—now—to get 
our public morals, our national integrity, 
and our individual recognition of our citi- 
zenship rights and obligations, out of the 
mothballs where they have been far too 
long. 

REKINDLED SPIRIT 

That's the spirit which, in other days, 
recognized that the national level of moral- 
ity, responsibility, and honesty is simply a 
projection of our own individual devotion— 
or lack of it—to those ideals. 

That's the spirit that by moving a man 
to vote on every possible occasion—and to 
take part in his political party councils— 
enabled him to be and made him proud to 
be, a free American citizen. 

Thav's the spirit we need in America to- 
day. It can be rekindled. It must be, be- 
cause, in the refiring of that spirit is Ameri- 
ca’s one hope of salvation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wr.uaM H. RvuFFin. 


Dear Mag. Rar: In answer to your qurstion: 
What can be done and is being cone to bring 
the Nation back from the low standard of 
morals to which it has fallen?” I should like 
to make the following reply: 

First. Any remedy which is to be proposed 
must be based upon the clear and urgent 
realization that the present symptoms of 
moral laxity demand an immediate and posi- 
tive action. History has proven that great 
nations have fallen first within before they 
succumbed to external danger. 

Second. Our moral decay is a representa- 
tive sign of our modern culture, which sep- 
arate so-called religion from everyday life. 
We have one standard of values in business 
and politics and another one in our Sunday 
echools. The term “successful” must include 
the ethical concepts and must vy necessity 
exclude the aggressive and costly attitude 
which holds that everything is all right as 
long as it is to one’s advantage. 

RELIGIOUS IDEALS 

Third. The realization of religious ideals 
can only be obtained when the family be- 
comes again the living unit which brings 
guidance and inspiration to the young gen- 
eration. Instead of delegating its principal 
functions to the school or larger community, 
the home must again assume its natural 
obligations as the builder of tomorrow. 

Fourth. There must be a clear and un- 
mistakable distinction between the realm of 
science and that of religion. If the former 
would restrict itself to the “what” and the 
latter to the “why,” the youth of our coun- 
try would be trained to accept religion: as 
much as science and thus avoid the schism 
between teaching and reality. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. H. EXCHENsSTEIN. 
Chief Rabbi of the United Ortho- 
doz Jewish Community. 


Dear Mr. Rar: I cannot help but feel that 
the decline in morals in public office, in 
sports and in other aspects of our national 
life is but the result of the increasing in- 
sensitivity of our people in general to wrong- 
doing. 

All too many of us are too busy serving 
our own selfish interests to be 
concerned with what goes on in matters that 
seem to only remotely affect us. 

To use a trite but nonetheless apt ex- 
pression, we seem to have lost the capacity 


of our own con- 
sciences, a revitalization of our own 

toward the common weal—a rcdcdication of 
ourselves to the high ideals of thought and 


conduct upon which our great Nation is 
founded. 

In short, we must, in our daily lives, ex- 
emplify the highest traditions of our rich 
heritage as Americans, with genuine interest 
in and concern for the common good of all, 
and we shall then be in a position to demand 
and secure that same high standard of 
thought and action in others. 

Very truly yours, 
ALors P. KAUFMANN. 





Don’t These Reasons Also Disqualify 
Mr. McGrath? iI 
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or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS N 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following from the Jackson (Miss.) Clar- 
ion-Ledger of January 21, 1952: 

Don't THEsE Reasons ALso DIsQuaLiry Mar. 
McGratH? 

Attorney General McGrath, named by Mr. 
Truman to have charge of the administra- 
tion’s clean-up of corruption and im- 
proper practices in Government departments 
and agencies, announces that he will use 
outside attorneys as special assistants in 
the drive to clean wrongdoers out of Govern- 
ment agencies, and that these will be selected 
on the basis of merit and qualification “with- 
out any partisan consideration.” 

Isn't the Attorney General's announce- 
ment strong evidence, if not actually a con- 
fession, that he, himself, is disqualified to 
direct the investigation, and that it was both 
improper and a mistake for President Tru- 
man to entrust the task to him? 

Analyze it. 

Why shouldn't Mr. McGrath use the .'us- 
tice Department's regular attorneys to press 
this investigation and to direct any prosecu- 
tions resulting from it? : 

Two good reasons are: (1) The Department 


attorneys will be selected without any parti- 
san consideration. 
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But be remains in full charge of the clean- 
up despite the blatant inconsistency of that 
fact. 

Can he claim that he was appointed to his 
Office, given the powers he exercises, and has 
been placed in charge of this investigation, 
on a basis of merit and qualification and 
without any partisan consideration? 

Ridiculous. 





International Fire Prevention Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 2 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I tell 
the Members that Westover Air Force 
Base, which is located in the Second 
Congressional District, has won high 
honor. The base recently received the 
top award in the International Fire Pre- 
vention Week program for 1951. The 
decision was made by the National Fire 
Protection Asscciation which said that 
Westover had conducted the best pro- 
gram of all United States Air Force in- 
stallations throughout the world. 

I want to pay special tribute to V. est- 
over Fire Chief ’Jo4n FP. Dowd, who was 
in charge of the fire department, his 
assistants Thomas J. Fitzgerald and 
Howard W. Cox, and to all the fire de- 
partment personnel who worked so hard 
to achieve the honor. And, of course, 
a great deal of credit should also be 
given to Col. Jack G. Merrell and the 
Base Fire Marshal Lt. Col. Jose~h Craig. 

It gives me a great deal] of pleasure 
to bring this fact to the attention not 
only of the Members of Congress, but 
also the Nation. 





Christianity Must Regain Its Power To 
Enlist Loyalties and Must Shew the 
Way for a Full Life for All Men of All 
Races and Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \5 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER S 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Divinity School, at the joint annual 


December 12, 1951: 
Race RELATIONS AND THE WORLD STRUGGLE 
(By Liston Pope) 


On January 13, 1941, at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, an African boy in Durban, South 
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Africa, slapped an Indian boy in the face, 
Thereupon another Indian hurled the Afri- 
can boy against a shop window, and blood 
ran from some minor cuts in the African’s 
head. This tiny episode was the match that 
set off a mighty explosion. Beautiful Dur- 
ban, nestling quietly on the Indian Sea, 
and in may ways comparable to Miami Beach 
or Biloxi, had been seething with racial ten- 
sion underneath its placid surface for 
months. And so it was that the adolescent 
scuffing between two teenage boys led to 
riots across the city for 2 days. When the 
situation finally was brought under control, 
142 persons had been killed, more than 1,000 
had been injured, and more than 2,000 build- 
ings had been destroyed or damaged. 

In January of 1948, a parade of African 
ex-servicemen marched on Government 
House on the Gold Coast, ostensibly in pro- 
test against high prices, shortages of con- 
sumer goods, and other postwar hardships 
among the African people of that colony. 
More powerful in the minds and hearts of 
the marchers than the immediate causes of 
discontent was an intense nationalist senti- 
ment, brewing for some decades but boiling 
up to the surface rapidly in the postwar 
years. The Gold Coast was resounding with 
the demand for self-rule and the expulsion of 
the British. 

After more moderate methods had failed, 
the police opened fire on the parade of ex- 
servicemen and dispersed it. But compar- 
able explosions rapidly became widespread in 
the colony, and before they had ceased, 29 
persons had been killed and property dam- 
age had reached a total of £2,000,000. 

Today, 4 years later, the Gold Coast is vir- 
tually a self-governing nation, though it re- 
mains under close British supervision. For 
the first time in British dependency, Ne- 
groes assumed ministerial office through pop- 
ular election in the Gold Coast in February 
of this year. And the whole world watches 
as a new nation begins to define its life. 

In Madagascar in 1947 and 1948, revolts 
against French rule swept the island in wave 
after wave. Before the disorders had been 
put down, between 60,000 and 100,000 Mala- 
gasy had lost their lives from various causes: 
Police action, retaliation by the rebels, star- 
vation in the wake of civil war, and the like. 
But today French colonies around the world 
are moving steadfastly, though at varying 
rates of speed, toward becoming departments 
of France on an equal footing with the pres- 
ent constituent provinces of the French Na- 
tion, and their progress, though sometimes 
delayed, will not be denied. 

In China, a nation especially subject for 
many decades to the power and influence of 
America and Western Europe has undergone 
during the last 5 years a profound cataclysm 
in political orientation, and has expelled 
virtually all Europeans and Americans from 
her borders. 

In America a Negro student applied 4 years 
ago for admission to a white university. 
The very application was greeted with cries 
of outraged protest. But in the academic 
year 1950-51, more than 1,000 Negro students 
studied, generally on equal terms, in hither- 
to white universities of the South. 

In 1949, bombings wrecked the new homes 
of certain Negro citizens in Birmingham— 
citizens who had dared to build good houses 
in an unoccupied area, In 1950, threats and 
violence attended the efforts of Dr. Percy 
Julian, world-famed Negro chemist, to move 
into a home he had purchased in a fashion- 
able cuburb of Chicago and Dr. Julian is still 
required to hire private guards to protect 
his property because the police are not com- 
petent in this regard. In Cicero in 1951 an 
apartment building was wrecked by mobs 
because an apartment had been rented to a 
Negro. In Miami Beach in December of 1951 
bombs were thrown at Jewish synagogues and 
a new housing project for Negroes was se- 
riously damaged. 


These various episodes and events illus- 
trate, in diverse ways, the character and the 
complexity of the revolution taking place 
among the so-called backward or underde- 
veloped peoples of the world, most of whom 
are also colored peoples. Many other epi- 
sodes of the last few years could be pointed 
to: general strikes in Southern Rhodesia, 
riots in Uganda, a general strike in Mombasa, 
unrest in Nigeria, revolution in French Indo- 
china, independence for Burma and India. 

As the Communist propagandists through- 
out the world never tire of reminding us, we 
know something here in the United States of 
racial discrimination an1 of the struggle for 
racial equality. This struggle has been un- 
der way for nearly half a century. 

Lincoln emancipated the slaves in 1863, 
but the Negro was not yet free. Slavery was 
abolished, but new tyrannies arose, partly 
from necessity, partly from rapacity, partly 
from fear. The Negro remained a servant and 
a social inferior, as tenant farmer or domestic 
servant or common laborer. Enfranchised, 
he could not vote, indicted, he was presumed 
guilty; suspected, he was too often banished 
or lynched. Judged before the War Between 
the States by his qualities as a first-rate 
slave, he was judged thereafter by his abil- 
ity to adjust to second- or third-rate condi- 
tions of life, to inferior wages, houses, schools, 
hospitals, railroad cars, hotels, motion-pic- 
ture theaters and all things else. Deprived 
of equal opportunity, he developed a com- 
plicated psychological mechanism to come 
bine obsequiousness and integrity. 

While the South was devising new methods 
to control the Negro, or “to keep him in his 
place” (as the expression came to be), the 
remainder of the Nation was developing com- 
parable methods for management of other 
racial minorities. Immigrants (and especial- 


ly Jews) in the East, orientals in the West, 
Mexicans in the Southwest—all were wel- 
comed as cheap labor and repudiated as equal 
human beings. The South built its segre- 
gated ghettos for Negroes at the edge of 


town; a similar result was achieved in north- 
ern cities by the insertion of restrictive covee 
nants in deeds to property. Southern uni- 
versities barred Negroes; universities else- 
where often barred them, toc, from the stu- 
dent body and from the faculty, and estab- 
lished quotas for Jews. Barriers to full 
rights of citizenship for Negroes were 
matched by similar obstacles for Mexicans 
and orientals. Everywhere in America the 
barriers went up. The old stock must be 
protected from the immigrant, the Christian 
from the Jew, the white people from the 
Negro. Regional differences in the treatment 
of racial minorities became less and less sig- 
nificant, and were largely matters of degree. 

In the last few years the tides have been 
turning rapidly in race relations in this 
country. Actually we probably have made 
more progress in race relations in America in 
the last decade than in the previous half cen- 
tury. In fact, we might say that a revolution 
has been sweeping the country. Happily it 
has been a nonviolent revolution, but its 
effects have been drastic and are undoubtedly 
more stable than if bloodshed had accom- 
panied it. 

So many changes have taken place that 
hours would be required merely to list them. 
Negro baseball players have been admitted 
to the big league and Jackie Robinson has 
become a hero for the sand-lot gangs. This 
is very important. We can remember that 
prejudice against immigrants was diminished 
by the fact that football and baseball players 
with unpronounceable names became heroes 
to the kids, A Negro, Dr. Ralph Bunche, has 
achieved one of the highest posts in inter- 
national affairs, and has recently been award- 
ed the Nobel peace prize. A number of col- 
lege fraternities have defied their national 
organizations by admitting Negroes to mem- 
bership. “The President of the United States 
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has ordered the elimination of segregation 
in the armed services and integration has 
been virtually achieved. Lynching has nearly 
disappeared and anti-Semitism, while still 
in existence, appears to be declining. 

The Supreme Court has probably had more 
effect than any other agency in the advance- 
ment of rights for minorities. Recent de- 
cisions have required that Negro teachers 
receive equal pay for equal work, that the 
right to vote in primaries shall not be re- 
stricted on racial grounds, that restrictive 
covenants in housing shall not be enforce- 
able in Federal courts, that the respective 
States must furnish equal opportunity for 
education regardless of race, and that rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce must 
provide‘ equal facilities, including dining 
car service, to all passengers having the 
same kind of ticket. 

The Supreme Court has not yet ruled on 
the legality of segregation as such, although 
it is possible that it will do so within the 
near future in a case involving public schools 
in South Carolina. But a number of its 
decisions have actually breached segrega- 
tion in particular matters. For example, its 
decision on the admission of Negro students 
to State universities has actually broken 
down the wall of segregation in that field and 
a number of the State universities in the 
South have now admitted Negro students. 
Efforts to build duplicate facilities of equal 
merit for Negro students become unbear- 
ably expensive, and the Supreme Court has 
clearly indicated that half-measures will not 
do. 

Further, a Supreme Court decision in June 
1950, intimated that equal opportunities for 
education are not enough, but that, in ef- 
fect, the opportunities for education must 
be the same opportunities as those afforded 
to white students, rather than being merely 
equivalent. Even if a Negro student studied 
in a building just as good, and had access 
to a library just as adequate, and had equally 
good teachers, but was still restricted to 
classes composed entirely of Negroes, he 
would not be getting an equal opportunity 
for advancement in our society, because 
he would still be a member of a segregated 
group. The logic of the situation is that a 
segregated opportunity can never be really 
an equal opportunity. The favorite notion 
the facilities for whites and Negroes can 
be separate but still equal has been dis- 
proved in a thousand ways. 

Great changes have occurred in economic 
opportunities for minority groups, as well 
as in education, transportation, the armed 
services, sports, and other realms. Tradi- 
tionally Negroes have been confined largely 
to domestic service and to agriculture; when 
they entered industry at all, it was generally 
at the level of unskilled employment, and 
opportunities for training and advancement 
were very poor. During the Second World 
War, an unprecedented number of Negro 
workers were admitted to the factories. 
More than half a dozen States have estab- 
lished fair employment practice commis- 
sions to see to it that members of minority 
groups are treated fairly as to wages and 
promotions. Not all of the inequities have 
been abolished, by any means, but vast 
progress has been made. 

The same holds true of other types of em- 
ployment. Traditionally Negroes have been 
largely excluded from white-collar jobs that 
would bring them in direct contact with the 
general public—such jobs as clerks in de- 
partment stores, secretaries in big offices, 
and the like. In many parts of the coun- 
try, Negroes and Japanese-Americans and 
members of other minority groups have now 
been admitted to such jobs. The riots and 
boycotts that had been predicted have failed 
to materialize, and most members of the 
public appear hardly to notice the skin color 
of the person waiting on them. 
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The unions have played a leading role in 
the creation of equal opportunities for Ne- 
groes. For the most part, they are now admit- 
ting all persons to membership without dis- 
crimination. As a matter of fact, the CIO 
has been officially opposed to segregation in 
its unions from the very beginning, and 
there are those who say that the CIO has led 
the fight to break down racial barriers in 
America. Many of the unions in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had been accus- 
tomed to discriminatory practices, but the 
situation in the A. F. of L. has improved 
considerably since 1940. The railroad 
brotherhoods, by and large, have been slowest 
of all to change their practices, but there 
are signs of change even among them. 

In short, a revolution is taking place in 
race relations in this country. There is good 
reason to believe that it will not stop short 
of the goal of full opportunity and equal and 
unsegregated privileges for every member 
of this democracy regardless of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. A great many ob- 
servers urge that the revolution is proceed- 
ing too rapidly; sometimes they are friends 
of the revolution, but more often this argu- 
ment is used to support the status quo as 
long as possible. It is perfectly true that a 
great many whites are not yet ready for the 
concessions required of them. It is equally 
true that some sections of the Negro popula- 
tion are not quite prepared for the new op- 
portunities and relationships. But a revo- 
lution in race relations is upon us, and its 
pace is not likely to be diminished or stayed. 

There are occasional set-backs and obstruc- 
tions; much remains to be done. Some poli- 
ticians, white and black, stoop to racial 
bigotry in hope for political advantage. But 
the time is coming—and soon—when it 
will be politically disastrous to raise the cry 
of “white supremacy” in a southern cam- 
paign. The President's civil-rights program 
has become a casualty of the present na- 
tional emergency, with virtually none of its 
proposals enacted into law. It will rise 
again, because its proposals are essentially 
democratic and, for the most part, en- 
forceable. 

The way in which any minority is treated, 
anywhere in the world, is no longer exclu- 
sively the business of the majority immedi- 
ately involved. Hitler’s massacre of the Jews 
was an important factor leading toward the 
deaths of thousands of American boys on the 
battlefield. If the Union of South Africa 
has race riots, their flame sears the whole 
world. Whenever a ra ial incident occurs in 
the United States, the Communist propa- 
ganda network informs the world about it, 
and the hundreds of millions of nonwhites in 
Africa and Asia have their doubts about us 
increased. In a world struggle, what we do 
to our neighbors at home has become as im- 
portant for the outcome as what we do to our 
enemies abroad. 

Race relations anywhere have become the 
concern, the legitimate concern, of people 
everywhere. The so-called race problem has 
become one of the paramount issues of our 
time; race tensions are mounting rapidly in 
Africa and Asia as well as the United States 
and the future of our western civilization 
may depend to considerable degree on our 
ability cooperatively to resolve these tensions, 
If Asia and Africa are totally alienated from 
the western nations, we shall have lost a 
major part of our struggle with Russia. And 
Russia has already all but succeeded in con- 
vincing nonwhite peoples that she is their 
champion against the imperialism and chau- 
vinism of the western powers. Against such 
weapons atom bombs are helpless, and we 
had better realize, and quickly, that Russia’s 
proclamation of racial equality can be com- 
batted only by a better demonstration of 
racial equality than Russia can produce. 

The contemporary struggle in the world is 
not a power struggle only. An equally im- 
portant struggle is under way for social jus- 
tice, and for the minds and loyalties of vast 


multitudes in Africa, Asia, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Russiz is a power state but professes 
to be a revolutionary force to liberate the 
oppressed and to elevate the underprivileged 
of the earth. 

The conflict between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds is not to be settled, 
therefore, by military measures alone. Bul- 
lets cannot stop communism; they can re- 
tard it, and could stop Russia. But ideas 
must be fought with better ideas. Chris- 
tianity must regain its power to enlist loyal- 
ties, and must show the way for a full life 
for all men of all races and nations. 

We have identified communism and revolu- 
tion recently, greatly to Russia’s advantage. 
She has succeeded in posing before the world 
as the representative of justice for great 
masses and of independence for submerged 
colonial peoples. The policies of the Western 
Powers have often supported her pose, as we 
have ordinarily defended the status quo 
against the revolutionary masses of the 
world. 

The revolution in the contemporary world 
is older and wider than the Communist move- 
ment. The rise of submerged masses toward 
equality goes back at least to the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution. 
Russia's version of the revolution represents 
a betrayal of basic human freedoms, despite 
her claim to be democratic, and her appro- 
priation of the term “people's democracy.” 

You and I as individuals can make our own 
most direct contribution to better race rela- 
tions by improving our individual behavior, 
by extending our circle of friendship until it 
is thoroughly and naturally multiracial and 
by breaking down segregation in the volun- 
tary groups and neighborhoods and organ- 
izations to which we belong. These groups 
are among the last outposts of white exclu- 
siveness. The question is not whether a 
group of people have a right to choose their 
close friends. In a democracy the question 
is, “Does every person have a right to be 
chosen without regard to color or race or 
national origin?” As James Russell Lowell 
once put it, “Democracy does not mean that 
I am as good as you are, but that you are as 
good as I am.” 

The churches are almost completely segre- 
gated and exclusive in their composition. 
About 10 percent of the Christian congrejja- 
tions in America have persons from mure 
than one racial group. Religious organiza- 
tions have lagged far behind other areas of 
society in this respect; they are more segre- 


cratic, to say nothing of Christian. 
Christian faith, the ideals of democracy, 
and the findings of science all agree in pro- 
claiming the unity and equality of all men 
everywhere. Science has proved that racial 
differences, if they exist in nature at all 
very elusive and the term “race” has become 


the findings of science: “Prejudice is being 
down on what you are not up on,” and 
“prejudice is a vagrant opinion without vis- 
ible means of support.” 

The ideals of democracy likewise affirm that 
all men are created equal and have certain 
inalienable rights. Gunnar Myrdal has 
pointed to the great gap between our official 
American creed and our actual racial prac- 
tices. 

Christian faith goes even farther than 
science or the philosophy of democracy. De- 
spite the bad practice of the Christian 
churches, Christianity teaches that men are 
not only equal, but also brothers, they must 
not only tolerate each other, but must ac- 
tually love each other, because God loves 
them all equally. God didnot curse Ham, 
Noah cursed him, and he was drunk at the 
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time. Goad did not make the Negro to be a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water; He 
made him a living soul, as precious as any 
other. 

The findings of science, the political ideals 
of democracy, and the religious faith of 
Christianity coincide in the quest for racial 
equality; if that quest is forsaken or its 
fruition much longer delayed, the greatest 
faiths and truths of our civilization must be 
reflected as error and hypocrisy. We must 
choose between racial segregation on the one 
side, and science, democracy, and Chris- 
tianity on the other. 
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HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject Two Roads to Ruin 
and One to Peace, which I delivered ‘on 
January 18 last, in Dallas, Tex., before 
the Dallas Council on World Affairs. 
This is a speech which I would have 
liked to make on the Senate floor, but 
which, out of experience, I know would 
have been delivered to a corporal’s 
guard, and since the real purpose of the 
speech would be best served by getting 
it into the Recorp, I am asking for 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tw Roaps To RUIN AND ONE TO PEACE 
(By Senator RaLen E. FLANDeRS) 


We all realize that the world is in the most 
disturbed situation which it has known for 
some centuries prst and, since the world now 
includes the whole inhabited globe, its prob- 
lems are not only of a deeper intensity but 
are far more widespread as well. 

Perhaps the worst element in the situation 
we face today is that to many people it seems 
one of hopeless alternatives. It is my pur- 
pose tonight to discuss the alternatives and 
then to suggest that there is a third course 
which offers real hope of a better future. 

The two alternatives are both roads to 
ruin. The first road is the road of isolation- 
ism. The second road is that of economic, 
social, and political chaos throug. compiete 
dependence on armed strength and on de- 
structive taxation and inflation to support 
it. 

Isolationism is a road to ruin. It is pro- 





of the United States. A broader 
definition includes the protection of the 
Others, like our re- 


, 


The Soviet Government 
had already absorbed and enslaved the Baltic 
countries. It was taking over the Balkan 
countries and Poland. It consolidated its 
position in East Germany and was moving 
into its occupation and enslavement of 
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Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. No 
one believes that that completed the Soviet 
program of expansion and enslavement. The 
political capture of France and Italy was in 
active progress and most certainly would 
have taken place had we not interposed the 
remedial measures of the Marshall Plan and 
then begun to build up again our military 
strength, which we so foolishly and com- 
pletely liquidated after VJ-day. Greece 
would have been conquered without our 
military and economic aid. 

With Italy and France in Soviet power 
what would next have happened and where 
would the world be now? In the first place 
it would have been impossible for Scandi- 
navia, Holland, and Belgium to have held 
out much longer. They would have been 
seized and enslaved in turn. Great Britain, 
threatened on the north, the east, and the 
south by military force, and with her in- 
ternal politics already softened and oriented 
toward surrender to communism, could not 
have lasted long. The entire continent of 
Europe including the British Isles would 
have been under Soviet power and the iron 
curtain would have been drawn from the 
North Cape to the Mediterranean, 

Much of Asia was and is, as we Know, too 
easily susceptible to surrender. The surren- 
der would have taken piace. For a time at 
least India and Pakistan would have endeav- 
ored to maintain neutrality, but hopelessly. 
Africa would have no defense. The iron 
curtain would encircle not merely Europe 
but also Asia and Africa. 

What kind of a world would that leave for 
us? We would be free to sail the open ocean, 
though not the narrow seas, so long as the 
Soviet government chose not to threaten 
our commerce from the air above or the 
depths below. With the possession of those 
great continents free for the establishment 
of airfields and submarine nests, we would 
only sail the seas with the permission of a 
stronger power. Sailing those seas would 
be a fruitless enterprise since we could only 
trade with those great continents under 
terms prescribed by the Soviet Government, 
as we now trade with the countries behind 
the curtain. The United States of America, 
&@ once great power, would have met a power 
greater than itself. It would exist in its 
global surroundings, and would engage in 
global activities in accordance with the policy 
or whim of the conqueror of three-quarters 
of the globe. 

But still might we not make a fortress for 
ourselves out of the American Continent? 
Even this would be a vain endeavor. We 
know only too well that armies and navies 
would not protect the nations to the south 
of us from surrender to communism. The 


and fruit. As to what would happen in 
Latin America as a whole, we have only to 


can Conference met there in 1947. 

Latin America cannot be defended by force 
of arms because the conquest will not be 
made by force of arms. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether the defense against communism 
would be successful south of our southern 
. Only the United States and Canada 
would remain as the last stronghold of the 
free world and our internal conflict with 
communism would be immeasurably sharp- 
ened. There would be reductions in the 
standard of living and the ways of living 

the cessation of world- 


proud people it is not easy to say. It is not 
easy to imagine. We only know that our 
imagination can scarcely picture the results 
of such a disaster. 
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Isolationism is then, a road to ruin. We 
must not travel down that road. 

The alternative to which we have devoted 
ourselves is that of arming to the teeth and 
containing by military means the military 
threat of Soviet power. We have added to 
this military containment the project of 
economic containment as well and hope that 
by these two means we may defend the non- 
Communist world against the expansion of 
Soviet power. 

Now it is quite evident that we must apply 
military and economic power to the restraint 
of Soviet expansion, but we find ourselves 
in difficulties in carrying out these projects. 

We must not continue the serious shedding 
of blood and wastage of resources in arrest- 
ing Communist expansion in the peninsula 
of Korea. This is a drain—a wasting drain— 
on our blood and treasure. Yet the drain on 
our adversary is a minor matter. The Soviet 
Government can continue indefinitely a 
process which is weakening the free world, 
and the United States in particular. For 
one thing,. it does not engage except to a 
very limited extent the lives of its own citi- 
zens. It has at its disposal the hundreds 
of millions of lives of a satellite state and 
it is willing to spend them without limit. 
As to the employment of its wealth, this is 
done with obvious ease. There is but a 
short line of communication across Man- 
churia from Siberia to the battle front. 
Much of the matériel is presumably being 
made in the new factories in Siberia. We, 
on the other hand, have to employ vast fleets 
across the greatest ocean in the world. We 
have to work at arm’s length and our ef- 
forts have to be magnified if they are not to 
be weakened by those great distances. 

The Korean campaign is indeed a pre- 
view—a rehearsal—of the difficulties in 
which we will find ourselves in any endeavor 
to contain the Soviet Government mili- 
tarily. Working from her interior position, 
employing recklessly the lives of her satel- 
lites, supplying easily the needed matériel, 
the Soviet Government can foment one out- 
break after another around the vast perim- 
eter of her domain, reaching from beyond 
the Bering Straits around the coasts and 
curtains of Asia and Europe clear to the 
North Cape. In response to that Govern- 
ment’s challenges, we shall be frantically 
rushing from spot to spot, always at great 
expense, always with a shedding of the val- 
uable blood of our sons, our husbands, and 
our brothers in this gigantic effort to con- 
tain the Soviet power militarily. 

If Moscow puts our containment to the 
test, it cannot be done. 

To the military means we have added eco- 
nomic containment and with a considerably 
greater degree of success. We have protected 
the marginal nations by improving their pro- 
duction and employment, supporting their 
exchange position, raising their scale of living 
and holding them from falling into the abyss 
of economic and social chaos in which the 
Communist doctrines thrives, grows, and 
conquers. By our urging and economic pres- 
sure we have greatly diminished the flow of 
strategic goods over the border into Soviet 
territory. We have by these means both re- 
strained the advantage of Communist politi- 
cal power and, to a minor degree, weakened 
its military strength. But with the vast 
physical resources of the Soviet and its satel- 
lites, the enormous manpower available to 
it and the slavery of its subjects, there is 
little hope that by this means alone or that 
by this means combined with military policy 
we can permanently arrest the spread cf 
Communist domination. 

What gives us the most serious reasons 
for pausing to reflect on this containment 
policy is that we quite evidently may, and if 
we do not pause and reflect will, ruin our- 
selves in the process of containment. We 
can ruin ourselves economically by inflation 
or over-taxation or, more likely, by both 
together. 
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Inflation is the obvious enemy at the mo- 
ment. We have a limitiess demand for the 
materials of war and for economic assistance. 
They are associated in the great project of 
military end economic containment. This 
limitless demand on our production finances 
an enlarged purchasing power of our manage- 
ment and labor. It does this without pro-. 
portionately increasing the things which 
those producers wish to purchase and con- 
sume or enjoy. This is inflation. 

In an endeavor to avoid inflation we en- 
deavor to pay for our enormous governmental 
expenses by taxation. The idea that taxa- 
tion remedies inflation belongs in the realm 
of our national myth and folklore. Only in 
one way does taxation restrain inflation. To 
the extent that we pay for our expenditures 
by taxation, to that extent it is unneces- 
sary for the Government to borrow from the 
banks and to that extent there is avoided the 
manufacture of new credit to swell the tide 
of dollars seeking goods. In every other re- 
spect, taxes bring fuel to the inflationary 
flame. 

In a large proportion of the industries of 
the country increased corporate taxes require 
increased prices if the smaller and weaker 
companies are not to cease their growth and 
lose their competitive position. If they raise 
their prices to absorb the costs of increased 
taxation they will likewise lose their com- 
petitive position and be at the mercy of their 
stronger competitors. In this case, as in 
practically every other case in which the 
Government takes an increased control of 
business affairs, small business goes to the 
wall. 

It is then in the interests of small business 
and new business that the strong companies 
should increase their prices in some measure 
with the increase in taxation. This they do. 
In so doing they raise the prices of their 
goods and support inflation. The alternative 
is to drive the smaller and newer companies 
out of business by price competition. 

As to excise taxes, the effect is so obvious 
that it does not need to be described. Excise 
taxes are universally taken care of by an in- 
crease in prices. If there is any man here 
who does not believe it, let him ask his wife 
about the cost of fur coats. It might be wis? 
to keep off the subject of mink. 

If any man or women does not believe that 
excise taxes are added to the cost of goods, 
let him stare in the face the gasoline pump 
at the next service station at which he stops. 
There the fact is put to him in plain figures. 

So corporate taxes and excise taxes feed 
inflation. What about the personal income 
tax? There are conditions under which it 
might be anti-inflationary. Those conditions 
are met when the decrease in spendable in- 
come is accepted by the taxpayer. During 
the war we had a forced acceptance of de- 
creased spending through the rationing proc- 
ess. We do not now have rationing of con- 
sumer goods. The taxpayer does not accept 
the proposition that he should buy less goods. 
Furthermore, he does not accept too will- 
ingly or too completely the idea that he 
should save instead of spend. The progress 
of inflation has caused him to lose confidence 
in the value of E bonds. These are being re- 
deemed faster than they are being sold. 
There is in this nothing surprising. It is all 
perfectly natural. 

As a result of these things, the wage earner 
for instance has the very human desire to 
maintain his purchasing power. Why should 
he not in a country as rich as ours? Partic- 
ularfy why should he not in a country which 
seems to hold out no promise for the future 
of any proposals or policies which will rem- 
edy the situation in which we now exist? 
Why is it not the part of wisdom to maintain 
one's position in the economic world? 

I am sure there is no one here who is a 
Wage earner and no one here who, if he 
found himself in a ware earner’s position 
and particularly if he were a member of a 
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powerful union, who would not seek to 
maintain his ability to buy goods and ser- 
vices. That means constant labor trouble, 
constant negotiations, constant raising in 
the price of wages and, in deadly and inevit- 
able sequence, constant rises in the price of 
the things the wage earner buys which again 
brings fuel to the flame of inflation. Taxes 
are inflationary. Let us not forget that. 

But heavy taxation has other and even 
more serious results in the long-range effects 
on our economy. Heavy taxation will destroy 
the freedom of our economy and in so doing 
will destroy the possibility of the rising 
standard of living to which the citizens of 
this country have become accustomed over 
generations and centuries. The end of this 
is in sight. 

The way in which high taxation operates 
to destroy economic advantage is simple and 
direct and can be comprehended by anyone 
with a common school education. 

Let us do a little example in arithmetic. 
Let us consider the man with a net taxa- 
ble income of $50,000. We are supposing 
that he has a wife and two or three chil- 
dren. It would not seem unreasonable for 
such a man to spend $15,000 a year on his 
family. He would have to pay the Govern- 
ment out of the remaining $35,000 the tidy 
sum of $21,083. This would leave him $13,- 
912 to invest and in all the years of our his- 
tory investment in our future has come from 
such as he. 

Now, the question is, Will he invest in 
something old and solid and reliable, or will 
he invest in the country’s future? It is im- 
portant for him to invest in the country’s 
future, that is to say, it is important for him 
to invest in something that expands or im- 
proves production, or develops new produc- 
tive machinery or processes, or that puts a 
new product on the market. Such an under- 
taking involves risk. And if he invests in 
such an undertaking, he does risk his money. 
In older days when I was younger, it was 
generally considered that anyone who put 
money into a new venture should do so only 
if reasonable judgment indicated that there 
might be a return of 10 percent on the in- 
vestment. Suppcce our $50,000 man makes 
a successful investment and in the course of 
a year or two the project begins to yield a 
10-percent return. Unles- the undertaking is 
on a very small scale, it will be subject to 
about a 50-percent tax which leaves a net 
return of 5 percent. Now, it would be unwise 
for the new corporation to distribute all its 
earnings in dividends and, as a matter of fact, 
it will not do so. It is doubtful if it should 
or would pay out as much as half of its 
earnings at an early stage in its history, but 
suppose it does. This, then, reduces the yield 
of our investor to 2% percent, and a check 
on that basis is sent to him. 

Now, we have to remember that this comes 
as an increase in his $50,000 net income and 
is, therefore, taxable at a high bracket rate, 
which under our present laws is 75 percent. 
The Government in taking its second bite 
into his profits through the personal income 
tax has reduced his income on his invest- 
ment to a fraction of 1 percent, specifically 
two-thirds of 1 percent. 

Now, our investor must be either a fool or 
& completely unselfish patriot to make any 
investment in the future of the country, or 
in the raising of the standard of its citizens, 
in the face of this miserable pittance of a 
return. Instead of that, he will invest in 
tax-exempt State or municipal bonds and get 
a yield at the present market of around 244 
percent. 

Now this is not a theoretical situation. 
Great Britain has already arrived at the 
state where the sources of new private in- 
vestment have dried up. She was almost 
driven into this by the heavy taxation result- 
ing from her two world wars. She was 
almost driven into dependence on govern- 
ment firancing instead of private financing. 


She was therefore almost driven into state 
socialism. An increase or even a continu- 
ance of our present rate of taxation will 
likewise drive us into state socialism. 

In my own mind the fault of Great Britain 
is not that she was so driven, but that she 
went down the road of state socialism under 
the Labor government with flags flying and 
bands playing, instead of going down that 
road clad in sackcloth and ashes. I fear 
Great Britain has passed the point of no 
return. That point we must not pass. 

We may well suspect that the men in the 
Kremlin see with perfect clarity what has 
happened to Great Britain and what is hap- 
pening to us. We may suspect that they are 
well pleased with the results to date of their 
policies of getting us committed to a waste- 
age of blood and treasure which costs them 
little expenditure of either. We may be as- 
sured that they are well content with our 
present rapid progress toward social, eco- 
nomic, and political chaos, which is begin- 
ning and will become the inevitable result 
of the heavy expenditures required to sup- 
port our present reliance on military con- 
tainment. These heavy expenditures are the 
second road to ruin. 

What we must be asking ourselves this 
evening is the question of what road we may 
take which, promises defeat of the Soviet 
menace without bringing us to destruction 
by one means or the other. That is the 
problem our Nation faces. 

We have committed ourselves to military 
containment. We tried with more or less 
success economic containment but neither 
of them releases us from the dilemma. May 
I suggest that in considering policies of moral 
containment we have open to us new possi- 
bilities which require neither surrender nor 
reckless impoverishment. 

There is a large area of the world which 
considers the contest in which we are en- 
gaged to be simply an old-fashioned contest 
for power between two great powers—one 
centered in Moscow, the other in Washing- 
ton. Most governments and most peoples, if 
given their choice, would prefer to keep neu- 
tral in such a contest for power. The ques- 
tion is as to whether this is a true view of 
the turmoil which covers the whole earth. 

So long as we ourselves and the rest of 
the world view this as a contest for power, 
so long will our own people be held to our 
program only through fear. So long will our 
allies be held to our program only through 
fear. It is for this reason that the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon are centers of 
fear. They must be to nerve the American 
people to the enormous effort that an all- 
out military victory demands of them. And 
again it is only through fear that our allies 
can be nerved to the degree of military effort 
that we are demanding of them. It is only 
through fear that the neutral nations which 
as yet are not enough frightened, can be per- 
suaded to attach themselves to our side in a 
struggle for power. 

What the men of the Kremlin really re- 
spect and fear is moral containment. The 
evidences of this are clear. The iron curtain 
is nothing but a carefully constructed and 
almost impenetrable defense against the as- 
sault of moral ideas and Christian principles 
on the hearts and minds of the people of the 
satellites and of the Russian people them- 
selves. 

The strength of their own dependence on 
ideas and emotions is to be found in their 
wholesale and effective campaign for the 
hearts and minds of people among the neu- 
tral nations. The impact of this campaign 
on the youth of South America or of India 
is tremendous. Our counter efforts are fee- 
ble and ineffective. Here is where we are 
losing victories. Here and here only is 
where victorious peace can be gained. 

I would like to describe this road to peace 
in more definite and particular terms instead 
of in generalities. I would like to do it by 
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pointing to specific policies of the past and 
possible policies for the future. “d 

A great asset in our contest will be for 
the peoples of the free world to get into sym- 
pathetic communication with the people of 
the neutral world and of the enslaved world. 
The latter need to know that we have not 
lost our sympathy and our hope for them. 
They need to know that should opportunity 
come, and there is reason to believe it may 
come, we are on their side. We are allies, 
not enemies. They need to know that shouid 
the contest finally and disastrously come to 
a decision by war, that even in war we will 
treat them as allies, that we will direct our 
military policies toward doing the least pos- 
sible danger to civilian populations and that 
we will support their own efforts with physi- 
cal help and moral support. 

This is exceedingly important. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that we begin to make 
our position in this respect clear now. Few 
of us knew while the German invasion of 
Russia was going on that the peoples of 
Russia in millions surrendered or were pre- 
pared to surrender to the invading Germans. 
We now know that had Hitler been a human 
being instead of a whelp from the devil's 
spawn, he might have overthrown the Soviet 
power with the help of the Russian people. 
This situation must always be kept in mind. 
We must keep it in mind when we talk about 
dropping the atom bomb on Moscow. We 
must keep it in mind as the one and only 
means by which the Soviet Government can 
be overthrown in warfare. We must make 
allies of the Russian people. We must know 
that now. We must base our proposals on 
it now. We must make it clear now. Such 
action will not merely assure victory in war 
but it gives the strongest assurance that the 
Soviet Government will not dare to move 
its armies. It gives the best hope that the 
power of that government will disintegrate 
before those armies could safely be moved. 

The same factors apply with even more 
force to the citizens of the satellite states 
who do not need to be persuaded of the in- 
justice and inhumanity to which they are 
subject but who do need to be persuaded 
that we have their interests at heart, rather 
than concerned with our own interests as a 
world power in a contest for power. 

We have not been completely negligent 
in this battle for the hearts and minds of 
men. We have been bending the Voice of 
America more and more effectively toward 
this purpose. Learning the proper tech- 
nique is a slow process. We have found, for 
example, that there are limitations to the 
idea of selling the American way of life. 
To talk to the people of Russia or India about 
electric refrigerators and washing machines 
can only excite incredible envy. It does 
not lead toward a sentiment of trust and 
cooperation. That is what we must seek 
in a spirit of mutual benefit. 

Another endeavor to remove ourselves from 
the position of sole dependence on military 
power was the recent adoption as a Govern- 
ment policy of the proposals for universal 
and guaranteed world disarmament, though 
its initial presentation by our Secretary of 
State in the United Nations Assembly in 
Paris was not a happy one. Had the moral 
encirclement of the Soviet Government been 
kept in mind this proposal would have been 
made on its own merits in the most attrac- 
tive and persuasive way possible. It was to 
be expected that it would be rejected by 
the Soviet Government. Proposed directly 
and sincerely it would have even more than 
it has attracted to it the moral sensibilities 
of the neutral world and of the large neutral 
element among the peoples of our allies. 
The strength of this neutral element con- 
stitutes one of the serious problems which 
we have to solve in connection with the ef- 
fectiveness of our military alliance. The 
neutral people among our allies can and 
must be allied to the support of honest proe 














posals on our part which appeal to the moral 
sense of the world. Then will there be a 
moral containment of the power and strength 
of the devil’s disciples in the Politburo. 

Well, we have made this initial effort. We 
have blundered in its first application. It 
is still possible to retrieve the situation if 
we have a spokesman who understands the 
nature and strength of the spiritual forces 
of the universe. That is what we must 
achieve. 

As a final example of the practical force 
of moral solutions which must appeal to 
the moral sentiment of neutral nations and 
neutral people, I would like to suggest cer- 
tain possibilities in connection with peace 
terms for Korea. My proposal is that we 
offer peace terms and bring the discussion 
to a level far above the detailed and endless 
bickering going on at this time in the circus 
tent at Panmunjom. 

As we look for a means of ending the war 
in Korea, we first must have clearly, and 
most painfully, in our minds the terrible re- 
sults of cur necessary intervention to the 
people of Korea, north and south. We have 
practically ruined the people we set out to 
save. We must begin by recognizing this 
human tragedy and think of our next moves 
in the light of that tragedy along lines de- 
signed to relieve and end it. 

Such a program is not complicated. Here 
are the terms by. which it may be possible 
to conclude the conflict in Korea: 

1. Any Korean settlement to be effective 
must have as its primary objective the well- 
being of the Koreans themselves, both north 
and south. 

2. The settlement must strengthen the 
usefulness and the responsibility of the 
United Nations, particularly in the eyes of 
the Asiatic peoples. 

3. It must allow to the Communists none 
of the advantages which they sought for by 
aggression. 

4. It must be a Korean settlement of a 
Korean war, and we must not allow it to get 
entangled with the wider problems of rela- 
tions between the Soviet Government and 
the Western nations. 

5. It must offer advantages to all parties 
concerned, including Communist China. 

To obtain these objectives, it will be neces- 
sary to negotiate directly with Communist 
China. That country can make all the claims 
it pleases as to “volunteer” soldiers. Arms, 
ammunition, tanks, and planes did not “vol- 
unteer.” They were furnished by a govern- 
ment which thus establishes itself as a bel- 
ligerent in opposition to the United Nations, 

Correspondingly, the Soviet denies respon- 
sibility for the aggression which we have 
been resisting. We cannot pin responsibility 
on the Soviet Government in the way in 
which we can on the munitions and planes 
which came over from Manchuria, even 
though they came at some unspecified time 
from over the Siberian border. We should 
therefore take Russia’s words at their face 
value and exclude her from the negotiations, 
except in her capacity as a United Nations 
member. 

Not only will the peace problem be sim- 
plified and limited by this means but also 
its conclusion will be hastened, since the 
economic sanctions applying to Communist 
China will be continued in full force until 
a settlement has been arrived at. There 
will be in this little incentive for stalling 
on the part of Communist China, There 
will be added to this the threat of extend- 
ing the range of our fighters and bombing 
planes if negotiations break down. 

The peace terms must include the demili- 
tarization of a strip of land of suitable width 
along the Manchurian border of Korea, said 
strip of land to be under the permanent sur- 
veillance of Asiatic nations in the United 
Nations to assure that it will not be used 
for any miiltary purposes, whether from the 
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Korean side or from Manchuria. This should 
relieve the fears of the Communist govern- 
ment which has claimed in broadcasts from 
Peiping that its only interest in the Korean 
war is the protection of the Manchurian 
border from attack. There must be no 
grounds for suspicion that the Western Pow- 
ers are seeking to intrench themselves in 
the peninsula. This proposal offers the 
needed face-saving element to the plan. 

The most difficult point in these proposals 
is to persuade the North Koreans to cease 
their conflict and join with South Korea to 
make a united country. This evidently 
would not be relished by the Communist 
leaders of North Korea, who nevertheless 
could retire to enjoy the blessings of their 
faith in Manchuria or anywhere else that 
such blessings are available. Their misled 
followers should be favorably impressed by 
the United Nations offer to rebuild the coun- 
try. It is this offer to rebuild the country 
as a part of the peace terms that would 
give the settlement an entirely new turn and 
establish a landmark in the history of peace 
terms and peace treaties. It would be hard 
to justify a rejection of such terms. Any 
group who supported rejection would expose 
themselves in the eyes of the world as seek- 
ing war rather than peace. 

It is most interesting that a Moscow dis- 
patch dated July 6, 1951, predicts that Com- 
munist Korea will demand aid from the 
United Nations in rebuilding ruined cities, 
transport, and private homes. We must in- 
sist upon just what the Communists will 
needlessly demand. 

This idea must be sold to the Chinese 
Government and people of North Korea. 
Every communication by radio, by literature 
dropped from planes, and by whatever con- 
tacts are made by our Armed Forces should 
be aimed at this objective. 

With rebuilding accepted, a 3-year agree- 
ment for reconstruction should be negotiated 
with the Koreans, North and South, so that 
the country will again have a working bal- 
ance between the industrial North and the 
agricultural South. With proper guidance 
the country can become self-sustaining. 
Only after an agreed-cn period of rebuilding 
should general elections be held. 

A solution like this, so obviously free of 
power-politics and so obviously directed 
towards the “healing of the nations” can 
scarcely fail to result in a better understand- 
ing of United Nations’ purposes and pro- 
cedures by all the people of Asia, who have 
been unduly susceptible to Communist 
propaganda. 

The time has come to offer peace, not 
merely to flounder around with the terms 
of an armistice. The peace terms are not to 
be developed out of endless discussion. They 
are to be offered and they must be of such 
a nature as to appeal to the spiritual sense of 
all peoples everywhere. They must be such 
that if they are refused by Communist China, 
if they are objected to and fought by the 
Soviet Government, the chain of moral con- 
tainment will thereby be drawn more tight- 
ly about them and the moral support of the 
peoples of the earth will be more strongly 
drawn to our cause. In these peace terms 
that cause will clearly be seen not to be a 
contest for power but an endeavor to pro- 
vide freedom and well-being in place of in- 
justice and slavery for the peoples of the 
earth. 

I have given these specific instances. 
Other instances and other possibilities will 
develop as we see clearly the strength of 
spiritual force and the means for employ- 
ing them. 

Let me conclude by saying that military 
strength is still necessary. In order not to 
destroy ourselves, however, we must control 
it and organize it to something we can sup- 
port for the long pull, rather than for an 
imagined 2- or 3-year crisis. This is not a 
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critical disease from which the worid suffers. 
It is a chronic disease. We must be pre- 
pared to live with it and treat it for years to 
come, !f necessary. Therefore, we must or- 
ganize ourselves for the long pull. 

The needed military defense can protect 
us from military invasion. It cannot bring 
peace. The constructive and victorious con- 
clusion will come from the spiritual forces 
available to us. 

“Not by might nor by power but by My 
spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address entitled “Guideposts 
to American Realism Toward Russia,” 
delivered by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University, and 
president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, at an anti-Soviet 
rally in New York, on November 11, 1951. 

This address is a provocative analysis 
of the imperialist designs of Soviet com- 
munism and of the relationship between 
the Russian and non-Russian peoples 
now under the yoke of Soviet rule. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Beyond the reach of words, this truly is a 
momentous occasion. I bid you to reflect 
for a moment on three separate historical 
events that in essence are being blended 
and crystallized on this unique occasion. 
One, here we are gathered—over 5,000 of 
us—to commemorate in communion with 
millions of other Americans throughout this 
great country our heroic dead. Our respect- 
ful thoughts and our prayerful hearts are 
solemnly filled with memories of these cour- 
ageous American men and women who sus- 
tained the maximum sacrifice in World Wars 
I and II, and now in Korea, in order that our 
Nation may continue to be free, sovereign, 
and prosperous. This event is not unrelated 
to the second. 

On this day, most of us here, in dutiful 
respect to our cultural heritage and with a 
deep, passionate sense of justice and charity, 
observe, too, the rebirth of the Ukrainian 
people as manifested in the founding of the 
independent Ukrainian National Republic. 
Our thoughts now cannot but be directed at 
the prospect of permanent peace that could 
have been Europe’s—indeed, at the feet of 
the world itself—had this young Republic, 
as well as those of other non-Russian peoples 
been supported by the Western Powers in that 
fateful period of 1917-1920. Would the hu- 
man sacrifices of World War II, and of 
Korea today, have been necessary, had this 
sensible course been taken? Would our 
memories on this Armistice Day have to be 
so heavy and so replete? But more impor- 
tant still, we shudder to ask ourselves, “Will 
this grievous error that permitted the re- 
creation of the Russian Empire in Soviet 
make-up bear further colossal sacrifices of 
American lives for future generations to 
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honcr on their Armistice Days?” The 
answer to this rests with the third event. 

A new realism in our policy toward Russia 
isshaping up. The true nature of the enemy 
is being progressively understood, and the 
common interest of America and its non- 
Russian allies in the Soviet Union is be- 
coming generally appreciated. “Realism 
about Russia” is how the New York Times 
captured the full spirit of this event in its 
remarkable editorial of June 28. It is in 
this new realism toward Russia that the 
hope for less painful memories on future 
Armistice Days flourishes. It is in this new 
realism that the power of our non-Russian 
allies from the Danube to the Pacific will 
generate to volcanic proportions. It is this 
realism that spells the doom of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

Now, what are the essentials of this new 
American realism toward Russia? What is 
its content, its meaning, its scope? To 
answer these vital questions, we must direct 
our thoughts to certain fundamental facts, 
In other words, we must follow what I call 
the guideposts to American realism toward 
Russia. 

The first clear guidepost is this: Know your 
enemy—Soviet Russian imperialism. Anyone 
who knows his history knows that the series 
of Soviet imperialist aggressions did not be- 
gin after World War II, nor in 1939, but at 
the very birth of Bolshevik Russia 34 years 
ago. Soviet Russia was born in the womb of 
traditional Russian imperialism. Ukraine, 
Georgia, Turkestan, and several other inde- 
pendent states were destroyed by the raven- 
ous hordes of Trotzky’s Red Army in a period 
when much lip service was given to the nat- 
ural principle of national self-determination. 
So-called international communism was 
blotched with blood at its very inception, 
and in less than 15 years became the mere 
ideologic trappings of traditional Russian 
imperialism. Sincere and devoted Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian, Georgian, and other Com- 
munists recognized this in the early thirties, 
as the unblossomed “Titoes” in Bulgaria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were to 
witness in the forties. Only Communist 
quislings remain, wallowing in the cesspool 
of naked power and twirled at the snap of 
the great quisling of the Georgian people. 

For the submerged peoples of Central and 
East Europe, as for those of Asia, Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism magnifies the worst features 
of past Czarist Russian imperialism—terror- 
ism, chauvinist Russian nationalism, Russi- 
fication, mass deportations to the perennial 
depositories of Siberia, the Third Rome 
mania, anti-Semitism and religious oppres- 
sion, and national genocide. In area upon 
area among the non-Russian peoples these 
barbarities are being perpetrated today with 
the unspeakable aid of the native quislings. 
As regards the subjugation of civilized na- 
tions, the record of traditional Russian im- 
perialism, whether white or red, is unique, 
and by far surpasses the conventional limits 
of other modern imperialist ventures. It is 
this record that led Mr. Acheson to declare 
recently, “It is clear that this process of en- 
croachment and consolidation by which Rus- 
sia has grown in the last 500 years from the 
Duchy of Muscovy to a vast empire, has got 
to be stopped.” With the new realism, it 
will be stopped. With Mr. Acheson, know 
your enemy—Soviet Russian imperialism. 

The second unmistakable guidepost is this: 
Recognize your sure friends, the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Russian Empire. Just 
think of it, there exist about 800,000,000 of 
non-Russian peoples from the Danube to the 
Pacific with a common basis of suffering and 
a common basis of hatred against the bond- 
age of Soviet Russian imperialism. In the 
Soviet Union alone, the non-Russian peoples 
constitute the majority nations. At various 
points in the past 34 years, standing alone, 
each of these non-Russian states fell before 


the sweep of Soviet Russian imperialism. 
But now, with common problems, common 
tragedies, and a common hostility, these peo- 
ples are drawn together in the common ob- 
jective of shattering, once and for all, the 
foundations of Soviet Russian imperialism. 
This consuming interest, as many a Western 
statesman now realizes, is in the basic in- 
terest of the security, the freedom, and the 
strength of the non-Soviet world. There can 
be no doubt that in this identity of interest 
Wwe possess natural allies and sure friends. 

The foremost problems of these non- 
Russian peoples are not the same as those 
besetting the perennially victimized and 
downtrodden common masses of the Russian 
people. The outstanding problems of the 
non-Russian peoples are international in 
character, involving the overthrow, once and 
for all, of the imperialist yoke of foreign 
Moscow: those of the Russian people are 
national in nature, involving the overthrow 
of the autocratic Communist Government in 
Russia. For the Ukrainians, Balts, Poles, and 
the other non-Russian peoples, the prime 
aspiration is to realize national freedom and 
independence, self-government and sover- 
eignty, equality and permanent peace; while 
for the unvested Russian masses, the prime 
aspiration is to attain civil freedom and 
democracy, economic prosperity and relief 
from the costly burdens of imperialist ven- 
tures, as well as permanent peace. If our 
programs of psychological and subversive 
warfare are to be intelligently planned, pru- 
dently executed, and successfully effected, 
this real distinction must be observed by our 
Government. Some few fanatics of the im- 
perialist “Mother Russia” crowd denounce 
this in a Gromykowise vein as a hate-Russia 
campaign, but only fools could listen to such 
desperate ravings. 

The pressing problem of national genocide 
also is an international one for the Balts, 
Hungarians, Ukrainians, Poles, Koreans, Chi- 
nese, and other non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Russian Empire. Significantly, it is 
no problem for the Russian nation. For pur- 
poses of political, cultural, and military 
strategy, systematic national genocide is en- 
gineered by the Muscovite Government to de- 
stroy the sinews of national ex‘stence in the 
non-Russian countries. Look #nto the Sen- 
ate hearings on the Genocide Convention and 
try to find any testimony or evidence on the 
genocide of the Russian nation. By the very 
nature of the case there is none. 

Stalin’s current program of Russification is 
another problem of international character 
facing the non-Russian peoples. In Central 
and East Europe, in Asia, evidence mounts 
daily on this score of willful cultural mutila- 
tion, while the scalpel of planned genocide 
burrows steadily into the nerve centers of 
every enslaved non-Russian nation. The 
tyranny of Russification is obviously no prob- 
lem for the Russian people. 

For the sake of our own intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual integrity—not to say for the 
sake of the very life of our own Nation—let’s 
begin to recognize the essential facts that 
dominate the scene behind the iron curtains 
of Europe and Asia. The heavy burdens im- 
posed on the common masses of the Russian 
people by the incredibly gigantic appa- 
ratus of the Soviet Russian elite can scarcely 
be compared with the murderous, genocidal 
onslaughts made on the non-Russian peoples. 
Second, the record of resistance on the part 
of the Russian people to their internal 
tyranny is pale white when compared with 
that of the non-Russian peoples against an 
external tyranny. Third, on Stalin’s own 
authority—his open toast on May 24, 1945, to 
the great Russians as the central core of 
Soviet society—the non-Russian peoples are 
by far more unreliable, untrustworthy, and 
undependable to the imperialist regime 
than the central core. As ex-President 
Herbert Hoover well observed, “Since Peter 
the Great they steadily have expanded their 
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reach of empire over the largest land mass 
in the world.” The greater part of this land 
mass is non-Russian. Without question, 
seek out every potential anti-Soviet move- 
ment in Russia, but realistically recognize 
your sure friends, the non-Russian peoples 
of the Soviet Russian Empire. 

The third saving guidepost is this: Honor 
your dependable friends, their national lib- 
eration movements. As everyone knows, to 
recognize your friends but not to honor them 
is self-defeating. The instruments to honor 
the sure friends we recognize are at our 
easy disposal today. First, our Declaration 
of Independence contains all the ideologi- 
cal weapons necessary not merely to pierce 
the brittle Communist trappings of the 
enemy but to atomize the foundations of the 
Soviet Russian imperialism. Soviet Russia, 
in its prostitute ways, incites and abets the 
national independence movements of the 
peoples of southern Asia, champions the 
causes of the peoples of the Near East, gains 
victory upon victory in the propaganda field; 
while we, with a golden opportunity to mani- 
fest sincerely the spirit of our Declaration 
of Independence in the very back yard of 
the Kremlin, hesitate, fumble, fear to use 
this ideological atom bomb—the bomb, as 
General Fuller describes it in the October 
27 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
“e © © the Kremlin fears most.” 

The cecond instrument for our successful 
use is the Soviet Constitution itself. Article 
17 of this document states explicitly, “The 
right freely to secede from the U.S. S. R. is 
reserved to every union republic.” I pro- 
pose that, unlike the Kremlin in its unlawful 
and secretive cperations throughout the 
world, we begin to impress on the non- 
Russian peoples in the Soviet Union the ime 
portance of exercising this right at an ap- 
propriate time. 

The third instrument for our use is the 
Genocide Convention, an international stat- 
ute. While civilized nations are being de- 
stroyed by one of its members, the United 
Nations concerns itself with the babble of 
the murderer's lawyer and the conscription 
in the main of American lives to defend end- 
lessly a surface of ground. While our de- 
pendable friends are being decimated ac- 
cording to plan, some members of our Sen- 
ate quibble over the term “genocide.” For 
moral leadership to deter this horrible oper- 
ation, the explicit indictment of the Soviet 
Union for the perpetration of national geno- 
cide is urged upon the United Nations, and, 
also the ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion is urged upon the United States Senate 
in its next session. In behalf of the general 
sense of this gathering, a cablegram has been 
drafted to express this demand for indict- 
ment of the Soviet Union to the Assembly of 
the United Nations now in Paris. 

The fourth instrument for our ready use 
is the Mutual Security Act. To honor our 
dependable friends, we must aid them ma- 
terially. A provision of this act allows for 
the support of the underground movement 
behind the iron curtain. We urge expedi- 
tion in the implementation of this provision 
to bolster and expand the Ukranian insur- 
gent army, the Lithuanian underground, 
those of Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and oth- 
ers. We earnestly urge, too, that within the 
purview of this provision, national military 
battalions of Ukrainians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Hungarians, and others be 
formeac, with their respective national flags 
and commanders and with the sole purpose, 
as the provision calls for, of achieving the 
liberation of their countries, a non-Russian 
liberation from Soviet Russian imperialism. 
For, to use the words of Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, “Communism today is great Russian- 
ism.” Its victims, honor them by the aid of 
these instruments: Honor your dependable 
friends, their national liberation movements, 

The fourth secure guidepost is this: Pro- 
tect your future, a world of peace and morale 
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ity among equal nations. As everyone knows 
to protect one’s future means to prepare for 
it in the present. The directions of Amer- 
ica’s preparation for the future are clear. 
Every measure of vigilance must be shown to 
overcome all forms of obstruction to its pro- 
gram of victory over Soviet imperialism. 
The Code of Offenses, drafted to negate the 
use of any of the proposed instruments, the 
Voice of America, Radio Pree Europe, is a 
perfect example of calculated sabotage. To 
prevent its acceptance by the Assembly of the 
United Nations, your Congress committee, as 
the first organization in this country to take 
this step, is dispatching today a cablegram 
to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, pointing 
out the legal trap that has been set for us 
and urging that this code be rejected by our 
Government, even if it should mean public 
hearings. Such ruses must be detected and 
quickly exploded, and we stand ready to do 
it. 

Also, every measure of effort must be ex- 
pended to uphold and advance the unquali- 
fied principle of national self-determination 
for all the fighting non-Russian peoples, es- 
pecially those forced into the Soviet Union, 
the cemetery of conquered nations. As in 
the Philippines, Israel, India, and elsewhere, 
self-government, equal sovereignty, and re- 
sponsible independent action are the indis- 
pensable ingredients of this principle. This 
is the principle that the Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian, Georgian peoples are fighting and dy- 
ing for, and no amount of prattle, tricks, and 
jokers on the part of the cult of Mother 
Russia will stop them from realizing it. 

The cat was certainly let out of the bag 
this past summer. To this small, vocal cult 
of traditional Russian imperialism, self-de- 
termination means a more liberal, federal ad- 
justment of the majority non-Russian na- 
tions for “a peacefu: existence of all peoples 
in Russia.” The other day, in Wiesbaden, 
@érmany, representatives of the cult intro- 
duced a new joker into their twisted con- 
ception of self-determination. Now, we are 
told, “the Russian people are to decide 
whether the people(s) of the Soviet Union 
are to remain in a union or to secede from it. 
* * " This \odgepodge doesn’t even 
conform to the word, self-determination, no 
less its substance. The terms themselves 
run not only counter to the eternal spirit of 
our Declaration of Independence but to facts 
as well. “Peoples in Russia’ is an imperial- 
ist usage with no ethnical or national or cul- 
tural foundation. Sad as it is, even the Sov- 
jets make more literal sense than these un- 
democratic underminers of the democratic 
anti-Soviet front. 

By advancing the unqualified principle of 
self-determination, our country will insure 
and protect its future against any possible 
revival of Russian imperialism. Russian 
hegemony over neighboring non-Russian 
peoples will be impossible. A real, natural 
federation based, as it could only be, on the 
mutual consent of sovereign states and 
equal nations will be made possible in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe as the long-awaited 
and necessary step to the federation of a 
peaceful and prosperous Europe. But, as 
Edward Crankshaw, the brilliant British 
analyst, says, “The most immediate enemy 
at overy showing is Russian imperialism.” 
This enemy can be destroyed through gen- 
uine self-determination while you protect 
your future: a world of peace and morality 
among equal nations. 

The fifth and last guidepost is this: Dem- 
onstrate your initiative, for the unity of the 
common struggle and victory. As every in- 
formed person knows, we are in world war 
Ill, the cold phase of it. All of our efforts 
have so far been devoted to the containment 
of Soviet imperialism. Our whole conscious- 
ness has been a defensive one. Now that the 
walls of containment, buttressed by our mili- 
tary might, seem reasonably secure, the 
fundamental question is, “What next?” Are 


we to remain on the defensive endlessly, with 
the sure prospects of a steady disfigurement 
of our democratic institutions, of an un- 
healthy environment of tensions, uncer- 
tainty, and moral apathy, of a financial 
hemorrhage leading to economic disaster? 
This is the great Soviet hope: The conquest 
of the world without firing a shot. 

No, our country will not for long remain 
on the defensive. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching the inevitable show-down—not in 
fire, but in a fiery resolution to destroy Soviet 
Russian imperialism through its own vic- 
tims. Our initiative will be forcefully dem- 
onstrated For the unity of the common 
struggle. For the victory of all peoples 
over the scourge of traditional Russian 
imperialism. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Justice for Poland,” delivered 
over the radio on December 30, 1951, by 
His Excellency Most Reverend Christo- 
pher J. Weldon, D. D., bishop of Spring- 
field. It is an admirable address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follov's: 


I appreciate the privilege and I am grateful 
for the opportunity of speaking on this Jus- 
tice for Poland program that I might add my 
voice to those of numerous other friends of 
the Polish people who have preceded me. It 
is particularly gratifying to me as a bishop 
to know that a program of this kind con- 
tinues to present not only the plight but 
also the inspiration of the Polish people for 
the instruction and edification of all other 
peoples. 

We are living in trying and puzzling times 
when values are constantly being called into 
question and frequently changed, when the 
very essence and purpose of life itself are 
being distorted. Things of a material na- 
ture are being given an increasingly promi- 
nent place in the forefront of man’s in- 
terests and treasures crowding out or over- 
shadowing the more lasting and more pre- 
cious assets of the spiritual side. The com- 
forts and luxuries of physical living are being 
incrcased in number and improved in qual- 
ity all the time. All too frequently a man’s 
bank account and his material possessions 
are the measure of his worth rather than 
his personal integrity and his moral char- 
acter. In the crises we have to face as indi- 
viduals, as families, and as nations we are 
inclined first to look to and place our faith 
in the material resources we have available, 
our rich and influential friends, our me- 
chanical equipment and technical know- 
how, our military might. Im the struggle 
between the ideologies of communism and 
democracy the things that are pointed to as 
signs of gains, achievements, or points of 
excellence are practically all in the sphere 
of material progress or improved armaments. 

When, therefore, it comes to considering 
what might be justice for ». country such as 
Poland that has suffered so intensely through 
the years, especially at the hands of the 
Nazis ard the Communists, the problem is 
very much complicated by the fact that there 
is no clear-cut, definite concept of justice as 
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a cherished and priceless ideal or standard 
that must be preserved at all costs. Whereas 
a@ large number of men of all nations ac- 
knowledge the fact that Poland has suffered 
and is suffering terrible injustice, there seems 
to be no dearth of pretexts nor lack of 
imagination in explaining why practically 
nothing is being done to right the wrong. 
Some allege that the whole question of the 
despoliation of the Polish nation is so com- 
pletely buried under the debris of other 
terrible catastrophies that have been visited 
upon Europe in particular and the world in 
general that it is hopeless to try to get at 
it for a solution. Others figure that history 
is moving ruthlessly on and that we must 
look to the present and the future rather 
than be bothering with the past. Still others 
are inclined to feel that the problem with all 
its ramifications is far too vast for any one 
individual to comprehend, let alone to do 
anything to solve. 

No thinking man, of course, will deny that 
there is some modicum of truth in all of these 
positions but it is also true that no man 
of heart will assert that this modicum of 
truth is sufficient to justify no interest and 
no action whatsoever. Granting that the 
problem of the Polish nation is intimately 
bound up with a multiplicity of other major 
problems in Europe it still is not beyond 
the realm of possibilities for men of good 
will to work patiently and perseveringly to- 
ward the untangling of the whole jumble. 
Even the most discouraging looking pile of 
debris after a bombing will yield to diligence 
and purposefulness and over a period of 
time order can again be brought out of chaos. 
Likewise, conceding that the inexorable 
march of history demands that we keep the 
pace this still does not excuse us from con- 
sidering the past. Rather does it demand for 
an intelligent approach to the future that we 
appraise the errors of the past in order to 
correct or offset them and that we study the 
glories of the past in order to repeat and 
enhance them. 

Similarly, it is understood that the prob- 
lem is far too vast for any one individual to 
solve alone. Yet we know that a proper and 
satisfactory solution can come only from one 
individual firmly convinced of the value and 
necessity of constructive action linking his 
heart with that of another individual, and 
with a third, fourth, fifth, and so on, until 
the efforts of the individuals bear fruit be- 
cause of their collective strength. The his- 
tory of Poland shows clearly the power of the 
human heart to survive disaster and to re- 
establish God's plan and God's spiritual val- 
ues. Even now, all but annihilated as a na- 
tion and scattered all over the world, the 
Polish people are still contributing mightly 
to the preservation of the scale of values 
necessary for man to retain his dignity and 
self-respect as man, and without which no 
individual or nation can long survive. 

I would appeal to each and every member 
of this radio audience, therefore, to do his 
or her full share to give justice to Poland, 
by acknowledging with simple honesty the 
tremendous debt that we owe to the Polish 
people for their magnificent services to man- 
kind on the earthly level and for the stirring 
challenge and inspiration of their ideals on 
the spiritual level. The list of tangible re- 
corded benefits that our own beloved United 
States has received through the years is a 
very long one. From this acknowledgment 
should arise a genuine sympathetic interest 
in and an enlightened personal concern 
about the present problem of Poland. 

I am sure that the wisdom and tenacity 
of the Polish people in holding to the spirit- 
wal scale of values and their Christian de- 
cisiveness and courage in spurning compro- 
mise of ideals and principles will assure sur- 
vival and resurgence as a nation. It is up 
to each of us, however, generously to do his 
or her part to hasten that day by our prayers 
and by our personal efforts. 
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For instance we can carefully discharge 
the responsibility we have to let our repre- 
sentatives in both national and international 
congresses know that we expect them care- 
fully and perseveringly to sift through the 
ruins of international pacts, treaties, agree- 
ments, etc., and the mangled remains of 
good will, honor, and honesty to see what 
can be done about restoring in the minds and 
hearts of men a spiritual sense of values and 
a concomitant awareness of Poland's deplor- 
able plight. 

The brilliant fire of the free independent 
spirit of the Polish people in prosperity and 
in adversity stands as a beacon light to guide 
and to challenge all of us. Those courage- 
ous men and women, like their leader, Jesus 
Christ, have not quibbled about answering 
the call of duty, about seeking and doing the 
will of God, about paying the price of honor 
and proving themselves worthy children of 
their Heavenly Father. Let us, at least, do 
justice to this shining example of good judg- 
ment ind good living—by admiring it, by 
gratefully accepting its benefits, by matching 
its spirit and most by reproducing it in our 
lives. 





The President’s Budget Message—Edi- 
torial From the Washington Evening 
Star 
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Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statesman- 
like editorial entitled “Preparedness for 
Perilous Times,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PERILOUS TIMES 


As the President has said in his budget 
message to Congress, “the price of peace is 
preparedness.” It is also the price that must 
be paid if the United States and the rest of 
the free world are to endure—and win— 
should the Red totalitarians, refusing to be 
deterred, precipitate a global war. Quite ob- 
viously this is not a bargain-basement prop- 
osition. Although there is talk at the mo- 
ment about possible drastic economies in the 
spending projected for fiscal 1953, the simple 
fact is that such economies—really spectacu- 
lar economies—can hardly be made without 
gambling with the Nation's safety in a way 
that could be catastrophic. 

For the budget submitted by the President 
is primarily tailored to conform with the 
hard realties of these perilous times. More 
specifically, it is designed to cope effectively 
with the very real and very present danger 
inherent in what the implacable Kremlin 
is doing to win mastery over Asia, Europe, 
and eventually the whole globe. The gravity 
and dimensions of this danger are in many 
ways worse than the menace posed by Hitler 
back in 1939. That is why Congress and 
the American people have now been told 
that the Federal Government proposes to 
spend an estimated total of $85,400,000,000 
in the fiscal year beginning next July—by 
far the greatest outlay of any year since the 
Second World War. 

This projected expenditure—$14,500,000,- 
000 more than in fiscal 1952—does not pro- 
vide, of course, for all-out mobilization, but 


it should serve, in the President's words, “to 
carry us a long way forward on the road to 
security.” To that end, the sum of $65,100,- 
000,000—over three-fourths of the total 
budget—has been earmarked for our Armed 
Forces, foreign economic and military aid, 
atomic energy, and other items related to de- 
fense. The balance of $20,300,000,000 has 
been set aside for running the Government, 
paying interest on the public debt, and carry- 
ing out normal projects not directly connect- 
ed with preparedness. The proposed outlay 
in these latter categories has been cut almost 
$1,000,000,000 below the figure for the cur- 
rent year, which means retrenchment in 
flood control, rural electrification, nonessen- 
tial housing, and similar undertakings. 

In terms of defense, the most significant 
items in the 1953 budget are those covering 
our Armed Forces, foreign aid under the 
Mutual Security Act, and atomic energy. 
The outlay for our Armed Forces—personnel, 
procurement, research and development, and 
so forth—has been placed at $51,200,000,000 
compared to $39,800,000,000 in the current 
year, with $11,000,000,000 allotted for air- 
craft alone. Foreign aid—the bulk of it in 
the form of military shipments to our in- 
dispensable Atlantic Pact allies—has been 
estimated at $10,500,000,000, or $3,600,000,000 
more than in this year. As for atomic energy, 
the expansion begun in 1950 will be contin- 
ued with an expenditure of $1,700,000,000— 
an expenditure paving the way for a vast 
$5,000,000,000-plus enlargement of our A- 
weapons program to keep us well ahead of 
Russia in the nuclear-armaments race. 

Apart from nuclear-energy development— 
including atomic submarines, atomic planes 
and the possible hydrogen bomb—the secu- 
rity expenditures budgeted for 1953 are 
meant to promote important additional 
progress toward two major goals: (1) An 
American Military Establishment made up 
of an Air Force of 143 wings, an Army of 21 
divisions, a Navy with an active fleet of 408 
major combat vessels and 16 big carrier 
groups, a Marine Corps of 3 divisions, and 
supporting elements for all these services, 
And (2) a Western Europe so defensively 
strong within a few years that an attack 
against it would be rendered highly improb- 
able. Stated another way, the great objec- 
tive of the spending is to make ‘the United 
States and its Allies pow ful enough to pre- 
vent war, or to win it if it cannot be pre- 
vented. 

In commenting on all this, the President 
has made the encouraging observation that 
by the end of fiscal 1953 the Nation will have 
reached or passed peak production rates on 
every major military item except planes of 
advanced design and certain weapons still 
in the planning stage. Further, assuming 
no new international tensions or acts of ag- 
gression, he has raised the hope that we will 
be able to reduce expenditures after the close 
of fiscal 1954. Meanwhile, however, on top 
of a prospective 1952 deficit of $8,200,000,000, 
the outlook—barring additional tax revenue 
or slashing er :nomies—is for a deficit of 
$14,400,000,000 and a public debt of $275,- 
000,000,000 by June 30, 1953. 

This fiscally bleak prospect—which in- 
volves potential inflation of a dangerous na- 
ture—has led the President to urge once 
again that Congress enact, among other 
things, legislation designed to raise about 
$5,000,000,000 in new tax income. But mem- 
bers of both parties, mindful of the Novem- 
ber elections, have indicated that such legis- 
lation will get nowhere. Yet, although rela- 
tively minor cuts undoubtedly can b>? made 
here and there, the 1953 budget cannot safely 
be slashed in a major manner if this Nation, 
together with its Allies, is to do the job 
that self-preservation demands. All of us 
would be better off if we disciplined ourselves 
to do it on as nearly a pay-as-you-go basis 
as possible. The times offer no painless 
shortcuts to peace and security 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for the people of the United States 
to take stock of themselves, by reason 
of a situation which has recently been 
forced into the open, against the appar- 
ent desire of our State Department. I 
think I should also say that it is time 
for the Members of this Congress, as 
the elected representatives of the people 
of the United States, to take stock of 
ourselves and of this situation. 

There is an old Italian proverb which 
says, “The honor which is lost in a mo- 
ment cannot be restored in 100 years.” 
The honor of the United States is at 
stake, but important as this may be to 
American citizens, it is not in itself as 
important as the fact that the quavering 
diplomacy which we now realize has 
brought about this decline in American 
prestige, will in itself carry us unavoid- 
ably into similar situations, impose upon 
us similar crises, subject us to similar 
insults, and eventually carry us into war. 

Appeasement has been tried by cow- 
ards and weakling from the beginning of 
time in a desire to avoid unpleasantness, 
and history records that appeasement 
has never been successful. These same 
pages of history record instance after 
instance where courage, based on right, 
has been respected in small and weak 
nations as well as in stronger nations. 

We do not need to go outside of our 
own history to prove our case. In 1776, 
a group of courageous men signed a 
document, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which is a beacon light to all peo- 
ples who want liberty and justice. This 
group of men must have seemed very 
weak and very small to the rest of the 
world, and to the other people of the 
colonies in which they lived. But they 
had this unbeatable asset of courage, 
based on right. If it had not been for 
them, we would not be here today, in 
this Congress. As their successors, and 
recognizing the responsibility which this 
position places upon us, it is important 
that we at once, without further delay, 
check ourselves to see what has become 
of the prestige and of the influence which 
we had as a young and weak Nation, and 
which seems, under the policies of our 
present State Department, to be going 
into a decline, now that we pride ourself 
upon being a great and strong Nation, in 
the fellowship of nations. 

We were still a weak and struggling 
nation when the Barbary pirates kid- 
napped the crew of the United States 
frigate Philadelphia. I call to your at- 
tention that history does not record that 
President Thomas Jefferson said, “What 
can you do?” What he did, was to send, 
immediately, Stephen Decatur into the 
harbor of Tripoli to attack the pirates. 

In those days, the policy of the United 
States was expressed in the words of 
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Charles C. Pinckney, Minister to France 
in 1796, when M. Talleyrand suggested 
that a gift to the Director might avert 
war with France. Had our present Sec- 
retary of State been the Minister to 
Prance at that time, I have no doubt, 
based on the evidence of the last few 
months, that he would hurriedly come 
back to the United States to get the 
money. What Mr. Pinckney said was, 
“Millions for defense, sir, but not one 
cent for tribute.” 

A few years before that—1791—in a 
letter to Thomas Barclay, Thomas Jef- 
ferson himself had said something which 
he knew, without having to take a na- 
tional poll, was the sentiment of the 
American people, “We prefer war in all 
cases to tribute under any form, and to 
any people whatever.” 

There was the case of Thomas Paine. 
After the war between the colonies and 
England, Paine went to France, was 
made a French citizen on August 26, 1792, 
and in September was elected to the leg- 
islative body. Since he could not speak 
French, his role in that body was of no 
particular importance, and in June 1793, 
on his own statement, he stopped going 
to its sessions. Subsequently a vote of 
the same legislative body deprived him 
of his French citizenship and the parlia- 
mentary immunity which went with it. 
He was imprisoned on December 28, 1793, 
under a law providing for the imprison- 
ment of nationals of other nations at 
war with France. The French then con- 
sidered Paine to be a British subject. 
Paine immediately appealed to the 
American Minister to France, but, un- 
fortunately for him, this happened to be 
Gouverneur Morris, who personally dis- 
liked Paine, and having no sympathy 
either with the French Revolution or 
with Paine’s writing, did nothing to help 
him. When James Monroe replaced 
Morris as the American, Minister to 
France he immediately secured Paine’s 
release by claiming him as an American 
citizen, and gave Paine refuge in his own 
home. 

There was the case of Martin Koszta, 
who was imprisoned on June 21, 1853. 
It is interesting to note, in view of the 
recent instances of American citizens 
being imprisoned in Hungary, that Kosz- 
ta was a Hungarian refugee who had 
been associated with Louis Kossuth in 
the unsuccessful movement against Aus- 
tria for Hungarian independence. He 
came to the United States in 1852 and 
took out papers for citizenship. Ap- 
proximately 2 years later he went to 
Turkey to conduct some private business. 
He was abducted and made a prisoner 
on the Austrian warship Huszar. Again 
I call your attention to what happened. 
The United States sloop, St. Louis, under 
the command of Captain Ingraham, was 
anchored in Smyrna Harbor. Captain 
Ingraham gave the Austrian ship the 
choice of surrendering Koszta, or being 
fired on immediately. He was released 
from the ship and placed in the French 
consulate, pending a decision of what 
was to be done. United States Secretary 
of State Marcy supported Captain In- 
graham and refused the Austrian de- 
mands that Koszta be given up. The 
Secretary of State held that the man 


was protected by his first papers for 
citizenship just as much as if he had 
been a full citizen of the United States. 
The Austrians retreated from their de- 
mands and Koszta was returned to the 
United States. 

If I may jump over a few years, to a 
Democratic President, I suggest that we 
could reread with benefit, Grover Cleve- 
land’s message to the Congress on De- 
cember 8, 1885, in which he said: 

The Nation that cannot resist aggression is 
constantly exposed to it. Its foreign policy 
is of necessity weak and its negotiations are 
conducted with disadvantage, because it is 
not in condition to enforce the terms dic- 
tated by its sense of right and Justice. 


Up to recently, it was this sense of 
right and justice which guided the 
actions of our State Department, the 
right and justice plus a basic courage 
and forthrightness which was character- 
istic of the United States of America. 

The maxim that a strong nation pro- 
tects its people, wherever they may be, 
is not new. England established the 
principle years ago that its citizens 
would be protected, and in 1731, when a 
Spanish ship captured an English ship, 
and the Spaniards cut off the ear of 
the captain, England went to war with 
Spain. Two thousand years ago, Rome 
protected her citizens. Turn to the 
twenty-second chapter of Acts. When 
the Apostle Paul went to Jerusalem and 
spoke in the temple, he was arrested, on 
complaint of those who opposed him, 
and the record shows that “the chief 
captain bade him be examined by 
scourging.” Paul asked, “Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man who is a Roman?” 
Immediately, says the record, “When 
the centurion heard that he went and 
told the chief captain, saying, Take heed 
what thou doest; for this man is a 
Roman.” Had they scourged a Roman, 
they would have had to answer to Rome. 
There was no quavering diplomacy there. 
Until this administration, there was no 
quavering diplomacy in the United 
States. 

The most famous case, of course, in 
American diplomacy, until recently, was 
that of Ion Pericardis, who was abducted 
in 1904 by the Moroccan brigand, Rai- 
suli. ‘The Moroccans, under Raisuli, 
broke into Pericardis’ home, about 3 
miles out of Tangier, and abducted him, 
together with his stepson, Varley, who 
was actually a British subject. Raisuli 
demanded not only a money ransom, 
from the sultan of Morocco, but he made 
certain political demands, including the 
dismissal of the governor, the release of 
Moorish prisoners, the imprisonment of 
others, and the cession of certain small 
districts tohim. He also demanded that 
the United States and Britain jointly 
guarantee that the sultan would live up 
to the terms demanded. Here again we 
have the case of a man whose Ameri- 
can citizenship was in question. The 
action of the United States was based on 
the assumption, at the time, that he was 
a bona fide American citizen. This 
claim of citizenship has been questioned 
by some historians. With that in mind, 
I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the 
immediate and vigorous representations 
made to the sultan’s government, by the 
then President of the United States, 
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Theodore Roosevelt. The Consul Gen- 
eral of the United States, supported by 
the British Minister, informed the Moor- 
ish authorities that they would be held 
personally responsible for the safety and 
the rapid release of the captives. The 
United States refused to guarantee any 
terms, and we disassociated ourselves 
from them, and demanded instead the 
immediate execution of Raisuli if Peri- 
cardis were murdered. The whole rec- 
ord of the affair indicates a strong and 
courageous desire to avoid anything 
whatever which could be regarded as en- 
couragement to brigandage or blackmail. 
American warships were immediately 
rushed to Tangier. The American man- 
of-war Brooklyn arrived on May 30, 1904, 
and the South Atlantic squadron, under 
Admiral Jewell, arrived June 1. The im- 
patience of the United States increased 
daily, and particularly the impatience of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. On June 
22, 1904, the then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, telegraphed the American consul 
at Tangier that the United States 
wanted Pericardis alive or Raisuli dead. 
He was released within 48 hours, and 
the American naval squadron left a day 
or so later. 

Nineteen hundred and four was a bad 
year for people who attempted to im- 
pose upon the honor and the prestige of 
our Nation. That same year Jack Lon- 
don, the author and war correspondent, 
while co-ering the Russo-Japanese War, 
disregarded restrictions placed upon the 
reporters by Tokyo and made his way 
secretly to the war front. While he was 
in Korea, with General Kuroki’s army, 
he struck a groom whom he caught steal- 
ing fodder, which was intended for Lon- 
don’s horses. He was immediately or- 
dered to report to the Japanese general, 
Fuji, who was General Kuroki’s chief of 
staff. He was threatened with drastic 
punishment. The record of the incident 
says that when another war correspond- 
ent, equally famous today, Richard 
Harding Davis, learned of the incident, 
he wired President Theodore Roosevelt. 
The record ruts it that “he burned the 
cables to President Roosevelt,” who in 
turn sent angry protestations to Japan. 
London was ordered released. 

As I said, these incidents, of almost 
50 years ago, and a hundred years ago, 
were par’ of the history of a younger 
and much weaker Nation, but a Nation 
which was as courageous and vigorous 
as it was young. 

I now turn, Mr. Speaker, with some 
embarrassment to the history of this 
same Nation, in its gieater maturity, 
when it has become strong, and some- 
what boastful, when it prides itself 
modestly on being one of the great na- 
tions of the world, the richest and the 
possessor of the outstanding and over- 
wheli ‘ing military weapon of the age. 

There is the case of Robert Vogeler. 
He was arrested November 18, 1949, and 
released on April 28,1951. He was held 
incommunicado. He was tried before 
the criminal court of Budapest, charged 
with espionage and sabotage, and sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison. The State 
Department did get up sufficient courage 
to close the Hungarian consulates in New 
York City and in Cleveland, Ohio, and to 
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prohibit further travel by private Ameri- 
can citizens to Hungary. Since it did not 
close the Hungarian ministry in Wash- 
ington, this had very little effect upon 
the transaction of business with Hun- 
gary, and the American citizens who, 
under present conditions, desire to travel 
in Hungary could probably be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. The Hun- 
garian Government demanded that the 
Voice of America stop all radio interfer- 
ence with Radio Petofi, in Budapest, to 
which we acceded, and also demanded 
that we secure the return to Hungary of 
the symbolic Crowr of St. Stephen, which 
demand we repudiated. We finally got 
around, after approximately a year and a 
half, to a threat that we would liquidate, 
by public sale, Hungarian property in the 
American zone of Germany if Vogeler 
were not released and eventually, on 
April 28, 1951, he was released, and we 
agreed to reopen the Hungarian con- 
sulates, to validate passports of Ameri- 
cans to Hungary, and to facilitate the 
delivery to Hungary of Hungarian prop- 
erty in the American zone of Germany. 

In the case of Angus I. Ward, who was 
arrested on October 24, 1949, by the 
Communist authorities in China, and 
subsequently released on November 22, 
we have a little better record, although 
it is a sad commentary that a foreign- 
service officer of his ability should there- 
upon have been transferred “to pounding 
the pavements in an outlying ward,” as 
the saying is, because he disagreed <5 
thoroughly with the present head of the 
State Department in respect to our Gov- 
ernment’s policies in China. I am not 
discussing that today, Mr. Speaker, so I 
add only that an increasing number of 
American citizens seem to agree with Mr. 
Ward rather than with our Secretary of 
State. 

I now turn to the relations of the 
United States with the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia. Since 1948, 
the Czech Government has consistently 
refused to respect one of the most ele- 
mental principles of international com- 
ity, that of treating justly those citi- 
zens of the United States who are in 
Czechoslovakia. The Czech Government 
has not only arrested and imprisoned 
many American citizens on patently 
trumped-up charges, but in nearly every 
instance, these citizens of the United 
States have been held incommunicado 
for weeks or months. Our Embassy offi- 
cials have often been denied the right 
to visit imprisoned United States nation- 
als, in utter disregard of normal inter- 
national practice. 

There was, and is, the case of John 
Hvasta. He is a United States Navy 
veteran, of Hillside, N. J., and he was 
arrested in Bratislava, on October 16, 
1948, and sentenced to 3 years impris- 
onment on charges of antistate activ- 
ity. Our Ambassador tried to obtain his 
release, some months later, and our con- 
sul general seems to have made repeated 
but unsuccessful attempts, even to see 
him. Nothing further has been reported 
and he is still in jail. 

My records do not show whether or 
not Mr. Hvasta was associated with the 
arrests of Herman Field, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Noel Field, who were also arrested 
in Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1949, 


and from whom no word has since been 
heard. They have never been put on 
trial, and their arrest has actually not 
even been admitted. Like Hvasta, they 
were also accused of spying. 

I am fully aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
Noel Field is considered by many people 
to have been a Communist agent, and 
that possibly Mrs. Field and the others 
may have been, and there may be a feel- 
ing, on -his side of the iron curtain, that 
Noel Field actually found himself caught 
up in a sort of elemental justice, when 
he was arrested and imprisoned by a 
satellite of a nation whom he had chosen 
to serve, against the interests and safety 
of his own country. I point out, how- 
ever, that so far as any record now before 
me indicates, he was in fact an Amer- 
ican citizen, and that there was a time 
when being an Amerizan citizen carried 
with it some element of safety and pro- 
tection, even though that citizen abun- 
dantly deserved to be brought back to his 
own country and tried for his activities. 

There were the cases of George R. 
Jones and Clarence Hill, who were 
United States Army recruits from Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi respectively, and 
who were arrested on December 9, 1948, 
by Czech authorities. Our Embassy at 
Prague apparently did not learn of the 
arrests until some time in February 1949, 
because it was February 11 of that year 
before our Ambassador, Mr. Jacobs, 
stated that no member of the Embassy 
staff had been permitted to see or to talk 
with these two American citizens. Late 
in March, at a secret trial, they were 
found guilty and sentenced to long terms 
in prison at hard labor. In April, a mili- 
tary attaché of the United States, and 
one of our consuls, were permitted to 
visit Jones and Hill. Nothing whatever 
was found to indicate that they were 
guilty of espionage. The Ambassador 
then protested their arrest, the secret 
trial, and the conviction, and on May 22, 
1949, 5 months after their arrest, they 
were pardoned. 

There is the little known case of Savel 
Kliachko, of Palo Alto, Calif. Be report- 
ed to the United States embassy in 
Prague that he had been arrested on 
October 7, 1949, and held incommuni- 
cado for 5 days on charges of being a spy. 
On September 29, he was in a tobacco 
shop, about 20 miles from the Russian 
border, in Slovakia, when a Czech police- 
man asked for his papers, looked at his 
passport, and put him under arrest. The 
police urged him to admit he was a spy, 
“to save time.” He refused, and was 
driven to police headquarters in north- 
ern Slovakia, and was told there that no 
American would be that far from the 
border except as a spy. They kept him 
under interrogation, in a cell, for 5 days, 
and eventually released him, and during 
this imprisonment he was not allowed to 
telephone the United States embassy. 

Mr. Samuel Meryn was arrested on 
October 21, 1949. He was a clerk in the 
United States embassy. At the same 
time, two other American attachés were 
told to leave Czechoslovakia within 24 
hours. They were charged with “form- 
ing a terroristic organization to help 
traitors and reactionaries to flee the 
country.” The arrest and the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Meryn was shrouded in deep 


secrecy. The United States Chargé 
d’ Affaires, James K. Penfield, tried to see 
Meryn, but the request was refused, 
Meryn was not only held incommuni- 
cado, but the American Embassy was un- 
able even to find out where he was. Our 
Government lodged a “stiff protest.” On 
November 5, 2 weeks after the arrest, 
Mrs. Meryn was permitted to visit her 
husband in prison, and on November 7, 
more than 2 weeks after the arrest, the 
United States Ambassador, Ellis O. 
Briggs, had a personal interview with the 
Czechoslovakian President, Klement 
Gottwald. Mr. Meryn was released on 
November 9 under a stipulation that he 
leave Czechoslovakia within 3 days. 

In the case of the two attachés just 
mentioned, I wish to give the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, credit for some 
semblance of that courage and firmness 
which was characteristic of diplomatic 
negotiations of the Republic in its earlier 
days. Perhaps when these diplomatic in- 
sults reach the area of his own diplo- 
matic family, even the bluest British- 
American blood begins to simmer. After 
a somewhat characteristic statement 
that “although in conformity with usual 
international practice, this Government 
had acceded to the request for this with- 
drawal of the officers concerned, the 
unusual and drastic demand for depar- 
ture within 20 hours is typical of the dis- 
regard of usual international courtesies 
by the Communist regimes of eastern 
Europe.” Secretary Acheson, on October 
31, took a step which the Czech Gov- 
ernment could understand much more 
easily than it could understand the state- 
ment. He announced: 

This Government has informed the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in Washington that Dr. Ervin 
Munk, Consul General of Czechoslovakia at 
New York, and Mr. Jan Horvath, housekeep- 
er of the Embassy of Czechoslovakia, are 
persons non gratae to this Government and 
their immediate withdrawal from the United 


States by the Czechoslovak Government has 
been requested. 


My notes do not indicate the ultimate 
conclusion of this incident, but if my 
memory serves me right, Mr. Speaker, 
our attachés came back and Dr. Munk 
and Mr. Horvath left for home. 

About 2 years ago, two Mormon mis- 
sionaries, Stanley E. Abbott, of Utah, 
and C. Aldon Johnson of Idaho, were 
arrested in Moravia, a province of 
Czechoslavakia. Ten days later their 
disappearance became known to our em- 
bassy. Mr. Briggs, on February 8, sent 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Office a note 
asking for information about them. The 
Czech Government would not admit at 
first even the fact that the missionaries 
were under arrest. On February 14 the 
Czech Foreign Office did admit that the 
missionaries had been arrested and they 
were accused of “having attempted to 
enter a prohibited area.” They were re- 
leased and expelled on February 24. 

There are other cases. There is the 
case of Imrich Solar, who was arrested 
on February 28, 1950, and who was a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, 
living in New York City. He had been 
in jail about 2 months before we learned 
of it, and he was accused of making a 
derogatory statement about Czechoslo- 
vakia ir public. He was sentenced to 6 
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weeks in prison and fined $40. When 
he completed this prison term, he was 
sentenced to 12 months in a labor camp, 
but actually was veleased on or about 
March 8, 1950. I think it is interesting, 
in passing, Mr. Speaker, to observe the 
remark of Mr. Solar, which the Czech 
Government considered so derogatory, 
and which resulted in the $40 fine, and 
the 12 months’ sentence to a labor camp, 
Mr. Solar actually served about 3 months 
in prison. The remark was, “In the 
United States we throw away better food 
than you eat here.” 

Recent cases emphatically demon- 
strate the decline of American prestige 
and influence in the world picture. 

The case of William N. Oatis, of 
Marion, Ind., the chief of the Associated 
Press bureau of Prague, has received 
much attention. He was arrested on 
April 23, 1951, on charges of activities 
hostile to the Czechoslovak state. From 
the time of his arrest, to the opening of 
his “trial” on July 2, the Czech authori- 
ties refused to permit any member of our 
embassy to visit him, and they did not 
allow him American legal counsel. Em- 
bassy representatives were permitted to 
be present at the “trial.” On July 4 he 
was found “guilty,” and convicted on 
charges of “espionage.” A 10-years im- 
prisonment was imposed upon him, sub- 
ject to a reduction of 5 years for good 
behavior. 

He is still in jail. I submit to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that no greater evidence could 
be presented of the impotence of the 
United States, under its present State 
Department policy, than the State De- 
partment gave the United States Senate 
on December 15 that not a day has gone 
by without an effort to obtain his re- 
lease, 

On December 8, the senior Senator 
from California, WiLL1am F. KNOWLAND, 
courageously announced that 55 United 
States citizens were under some form of 
arrest in Communist China, end at the 
same time he released the names of 32 
of these who were actually in prison. 
This was over the protest of the State 
Department whose policy was appar- 
ently to keep this information from the 
people of the United States. The state- 
ment also saic that numerous other for- 
eigners were under arrest in China, 
among them citizens of countries that 
have recognized the present Communist 
regime. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that you turn 
to the CONGREsSIONAL Recorp of Janu- 
ary 16, at page 223, and read the state- 
ment, beginning at the bottom of the 
third column, together with the ex- 
change of letters on December 14, 1951, 
and December 21, 1951, between James 
E. Webb, Under Secretary of State, and 
Senator KNOWLAND. 

I call your particular attention to the 
letter from Mr. William Loeb, the presi- 
dent and publisher of the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union Leader, whose father was 
the private and confidential secretary 
to President Theodore Roosevelt. In 
that letter, Mr. Loeb recites an incident 
which occurred during the administra- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
when the German Emreror sent the Ger- 
man fiect to Venezuelan territorial 


waters. The President sent his secre- 
tary, Mr. Loeb, to the German Ambas- 
sador, whom he knew personally, to say 
that the President considered this a vio- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine, and asked 
that the fleet be removed in 24 hours. 
Some 16 hours later, Mr. Loeb returned 
to the German Embassy and told the 
Ambassador that the White House had 
been informed that the German fleet 
was still in Venezuelan waters. The 
Ambassador suggested that it would be 
the end of his diplomatic career if he 
were to convey the message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the German Emperor. 
He was told that Admiral Dewey had 
been instructed to strip his ships for ac- 
tion, and to begin to get up steam. By 
this time only about 4 hours remained of 
the original limit of 24 set by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. I again call your 
attention, Mr. Speaker, to the fact that 
within 2% hours the American Minis- 
ter in Venezuela reported that the Ger- 
man fleet was pulling out to sea. This, 
said Mr. William Loeb, in his letter to 
Senator KNOWLAND, was “at the turn of 
the century, when the United States was 
far smaller and far less powerful in the 
family of nations than we are today, but 
when we had one outstanding factor in 
our favor; we had the courage to speak 
out and to demand our rights.” 

Mr. Loeb also wrote the followings edi- 
torial on the subject which appeared in 
the December 28, 1951, issue of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union Leader: 

STILL ON OvR BELLIES 

“What can you do?” was President Tru- 
Man's answer when queried as to what the 
Nation planned to do to rescue the four 
American fliers held for ransom by the Hun- 
garian Red puppet government. Was there 
ever a more spineless, more belly-crawling 
answer given by the head of the supposedly 
most powerful nation in the world? 

When the United States of America con- 
sisted of 13 weak and struggling States along 
the Atlantic seaboard, President Thomas 
Jefferson refused to take any nonsense from 
the gangster pirates of the day. When they 
kidnaped the crew of the United States 
frigate Philadelphia, he sent Stephen (“My 
country, right or wrong”) Decatur into the 
harbor of Tripoli to fire upon the pirates in 
their lair. 

When, at the turn of the century, the then 
mighty imperial Germany threatened to in- 
vade the Western Hemisphere, Teddy Roose- 
velt told the Kaiser to get out, or else. We 
were still a relatively weak nation in those 
days, but we had guts and the rest of the 
world respected us. 

“What can we do?” says President Truman, 
One hundred and fifty million Americans 
could tell him. First, pay the ransom and 
free the fliers, as we have now done. Then 
seize Hungarian assets in this country to 
the amount of @120,000, with some over, to 
pay the cost of this disgraceful affair. Then 
tell the Hungarians any more tricks like that 
and we will imprison all their representatives 
in this country. If that doesn’t produce re- 
sults and we have more such gangster tactics, 
then tell them we will burn Budapest to the 
ground with the atom bomb. 

Let us also not forget the United States 
newsman, Bill Oatis, still rotting in the Czech 
prison on a trumped-up charge. If there is 
no price for Oatis’ release, let us Start impris- 
oning the Czech officials in this country im- 
mediately. If that doesn't work, burn Prague 
to the ground with the atom bomb. 

The same applies to the 33 United States 
citizens held by Red China. 
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Do not forget that if one or two United 
States citizens can be kicked around by pi- 
rate nations, very soon the idea becomes 
popular that all Americans can be pushed 
around. Then a third world war will be on 
us. Our brutal and godless enemies under- 
stand only the primitive language of force. 

The Russians and their puppet gangsters 
laugh at and scorn the pretty, intellectual 
prattle of Secretary of State Acheson and 
the pious handwriting of President Truman. 
That is why this Nation has reached its 
present position on its belly on the very 
edge of the precipice of ::ational destruction, 

Witi1am Loes, Publisher. 


Through all of these recent incidents, 
the American people have maintained an 
attitude, partly of astonishment, and 
partly of patience presumably based on 
the fact that the State Department was, 
in effect, our voice in these negotiations, 
and would eventually speak up with the 
courage and firmness of American 
tradition. 

We saw an American transport plane 
forced down by Yugoslav fighting planes 
on August 9, 1946. We swallowed, with 
some difficulty, the shooting down of an 
American plane by this same satellite 
country, 10 days later. We were, as a 
people, somewhat confused by the pun- 
ishment imposed upon Yugoslavia by our 
Government. It consisted of giving that 
country substantial American loans. 

We were increasingly troubled when an 
unarmed American Navy plane was shot 
down over the Baltic area on April 8, 
1950, by Russian fighting planes. We 
were even more troubled, when the Rus- 
sians again shot down an American 
Navy plane over the Japanese sea near 
Vladivostok, on November 6, 1951. We 
have not yet fully recovered, mentally, 
from the realization that Great Britain, 
which now appeals to us for “cooper- 
ation” in the Suez area, concurred with 
the Chinese communists in the illegal 
seizure of Gen. Claire Chennault’s air- 
lines. 

The American people have anxiously 
watched the attitude of our Department 
of State on the shooting down of Ameri- 
can airmen by the Yugoslavs. They 
have grumbled over the somewhat cffem- 
inate note-writing technique in the case 
of the false imprisonment of Vogeler 
and Oatis. They have gritted their 
teeth over the disappearance cf Ameri- 
cans in Poland and over the indignities 
heaped upon Angus Ward by the Com- 
munist regime in China. 

What has broken the proverbial cam- 
el’'s back was the brazen detention of 
Captains Henderson and Swift, and of 
Sergeants Duff and Elam, of the United 
States Air Force, first by the Russians 
and then by Hungarian authorities, from 
November 19 to December 28, 1951, and 
their release only after our Government 
had finally paid $120,000 in ransom 
moncy. This was the final straw. Other 
ransoms have been paid, in history. 
Other indignities have been imposed 
upon Americans by the same govern- 
ment, Hungary. What, therefore, has 


aroused this public opinion? 

It is the realization today in the 
United States that a quavering Ameri- 
can diplomacy has reached so low an 
ebb that the traditional protection of 
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an American citizen by his own coun- 
try is now meaningless. It is a recog- 
nition of the steady decline of American 
prestige. 

The American people spoke out. Rob- 
ert Vogeler, as the result of a comment 
on a television program, received over 
one week end enough money, in volun- 
tary contributions, to equal the amount 
demanded for the release of the four 
fliers. It was necessary for him to re- 
turn the money. 

The junior Senator from Florida, 
GrorGE SMATHERS, offered what I con- 
sidered at the time a brilliant and prac- 
tical proposal, that Americans of Hun- 
garian origin raise the entire amount of 
the demanded blackmail. The psycho- 
logical effect of this, upon the world at 
large, as well as upon the Hungarian 
Government, would have been devastat- 
ing. Ransom funds were started in vari- 
ous parts of the country, one by a Ten- 
nessee brakeman, another by an Okla- 
homa oilman, the third by an Iowa 
farmer. 

The American Legion, through its na- 
tional commander, Donald R. Wilson, 
announced on December 26, 1951, that 
the American Legion would pay the 
$120,000 demanded by the Hungarian 
Government. He went on to say, in 
part: 

This case, the Bill Oatis case, the Vogeler 
case, and all others, stand as monuments to 
the muddle-headedness and the bankruptcy 
of the foreign policy of the United States. 
They show the open contempt which other 
governments have for us. They reflect the 
ultimate price which will have to be paid 
for the continuation of indecision, defeat- 
ism, incompetency, and lack of firmness in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. They 
demonstrate the need for an immediate 
change in the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment, beginning with the present Secretary 
of State. 


Mr. Speaker, since I inserted the entire 
statement of the American Legion com- 
mander in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
January 9 at page 223, I will not ask to 
include any more of it here, except for 
the seven steps which Commander Wil- 
son suggests could and should be fol- 
lowed by the United States in indicating 
to any nation that we are sensitive of 
our honor, that we will fight to defend 
it, and that we will protect our nationals. 
These steps are as follows: 


(a) The severance of all diplomatic rela- 
tions with, and the recall of all United States 
officials and employees from, such govern- 
ments. 

(b) The immediate deportation of all alien 
representatives and employees and the clos- 
ing of embassies and consulates, of such gov- 
ernments. 

(c) The immediate cessation of all trade, 
indirect as well as direct, with such govern- 
ments. 

(ad) Immediate presentation of the case of 
these four American fiyers before the United 
Nations by our representatives to that body, 
with the urgent request that they press 
vigorously for favorable action. Let the 
United Nations also understand that failure 
to act promptly and effectively in support of 
American rights and honor will result in the 
withdrawal of our own financial support 
from the United Nations. 

(e) Immediate action on the part of our 
representatives demanding the expulsion 
from the United Nations of all such govern- 
ments. 


(f) Request all other governments to take 
similar action and upon their failure so to do 
immediately withdraw all economic or finan- 
cial aid, direct or indirect, now being pro- 
vided any such nation which refuses to take 
such action. 

(g) The extension by our Government to 
the nationals of all such governments who 
reside in the United States of the same iden- 
tical rights and privileges allotted to Amer- 
ican citizens residing in such nations. 


I want it understood, Mr. Speaker, 
that what I say today is not in criticism 
of the Hungarian people. Americans 
and Hungarians are, and for ages have 
been, good friends. I do not have the 
time to include here a long list of Hun- 
garian Americans who have helped build 
the history of this country, from the 
days of Tryker, the Hungarian foster- 
father of Leif Ericson, who accompanied 
the Scandinavian navigator to Vinland; 
through the early days of California and 
the Hungarian Jesuits, to the more re- 
cent days of Joseph Pulitzer, Bela 
Schick, Leo Szilard, Edna Ferber, and 
my friend, Cornelius de Bakcsy. Their 
influence has been felt in the entertain- 
ment world, and in the world of music. 

Today I indict the government, not the 
people of Hungary, for the banditry of 
holding these American airmen for ran- 
som. 

I indict the Russian Government for 
its treatment of Cardinal Mindzsenty, 
and for sending the inquisitor in that 
phony trial to the United States to act as 
minister of that government. 

I indict the Hungarian Government for 
relinquishing the national sovereignty of 
its own country to the extent that it was 
a Russian plane with Russian pilots that 
forced down a United States plane, and 
because Russian authorities, not Hun- 
garians, first held these airmen pris- 
oners, 

I ask that the Hungarian Minister be 
sent home. 

I ask that our minister to Hungary 
be recalled. 

I ask that all trade, direct and indi- 
rect, with Hungary be cut off imme- 
diately. ‘ 

I ask that all funds of the Hungarian 
Government in the United States be 
frozen immediately. 

I ask that a definite punitive action be 
demanded against the brigand govern- 
ment by the United Nations, and should 
this fail of accomplishment, that we 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
disassociate ourselves from any implied 
alliance with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 

Donald R. Wilson, national command- 
er of the American Legion, said on De- 
cember 26, 1951, in the letter from which 
I have already quoted: 

We must now have leadership with courage 
enough, confidence enough, and boldness 
enough, to proclaim an end to the indig- 
nities vested upon this Nation and its citi- 
zens by other governments, by demanding 
and getting, the respect which the great- 
ness in power of America merits. 


Mr. Speaker, the recent quavering di- 
plomacy of the United States may be 
based on caution, or on cowardice, but 
whichever you choose to call it, under 
this present foreign policy of our State 
Department leadership, we can expect 
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only the fate of the fallen empires of 
antiquity. 

With confidence, and with courage, Mr. 
Speaker, we can take, hold, and perpet- 
uate our rightful place among the na- 
tions of the world. Courage, based on 
right and justice, is the only way to 
peace in our time. 
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or 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, one of 
the wisest and most far-seeing news- 
papermen in the country, in my judg- 
ment, is Mr. W. K. Kelsey, who writes 
under the title “The Commentator.” It 
would greatly improve the average con- 
tent, as well as the literary style, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp if his daily analy- 
sis of world events were always included. 
This is not, of course, possible. But 
every so often Mr. Kelsey turns out a 
gem of a thought and policy which 
should receive the careful attention of 
every Member of Congress. One of these 
appeared in the Detroit News of last Sat- 
urday, January 19. I hope all my col- 
leagues will read it. Therefore I ask that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 
“CREEPING” SOCIALISM 

Consider for a moment the question of 
creeping socialism, about which many Amer. 
icans are concerned. The Commentator be- 
lieves there is such a thing; there are several 
examples. 

A settlement becomes a Village, which re- 
quires a quite simple form of government. 
The village grows and becomes a city; and 
the city undertakes many things which the 
village did not have. It paves its streets; 
it organizes a water supply and a sewage 
system; it has its municipal police force and 
a fire department; it goes in for public parks 
and recreation; it may even have a city plan, 
looking years ahead, reserving certain sites 
or sections for factories, for wholesale and 
retail business, for residences. 

It has a public-school system, which be- 
comes more elaborate as population in- 
creases. That system responds to the de- 
mand for special undertakings—schools for 
the blind and the deaf, trade schools, adult 
education. These are not matters forced on 
the people from on high; they are brought 
about by need and demand. 

Nobody calls this development socialism, 
whether creeping or otherwise. It is recog- 
nized as a natural evolution of our social 
system. 

Business began with the individual pro- 
ducer and seller. The need for cooperation 
produced the guild; increased production 
brought about the apprentice system; the 
need for capital and expansion was one rea- 
son for the development of partnerships; 
and, as this need increased, a solution was 
found in the corporation, which eventually 
made possible the huge factory and the series 
of factories. This was not socialism, 
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The private money lender, long despised 
and frequently hated because of his usurious 
rates of interest, was succeeded by the better- 
esteemed private banker. When his capital 
proved inadequate for the demand, the cor- 
porate bank accumulated the deposits of 
many people and loaned them. Govern- 
ments found a national bank useful as a de- 
pository for its funds, and a source of credit; 
and it helped regulate the currency. 


GROWTH OF MODERN SOCIETIES 


In The Merchant of Venice, Antonio bor- 
rowed from Shylock to tide him over until 
his argosies arrived with the goods he had 
bought in foreign parts. If they did not 
arrive, he was ruined. Out of such situa- 
tions grew the insurance system; the mer- 
chant-trader paid a fee to a capitalist to 
guard himself against disaster. 

Gradually, indeed rather quickly, other 
forms of insurance arose, until nowadays 
almost every form of risk can be insured 
against. Insurance—liability of the many— 
grew out of a need and a popular demand. 
And still nobody called it socialism. 

Cities, States, nations saw a necessity for 
works which the individual could not at- 
tempt, nor the private corporation, either 
because the capital requirements were too 
great, or because the project demanded cor- 
porate powers which infringed on sovereign- 
ty. Many States constructed canals; later 
railways. When transcontinental railroads 
were needed to bridge the wilderness be- 
tween east and west, the Federal Govern- 
ment had to subsidize them. 

Navigation came early under Government 
control. After a time it was found that a 
great river must be harnessed both to pre- 
vent floods and to furnish regulated power. 
The increasing use of the automobile caused 
both States and the National Government 
to plan and build great highways. But no- 
body called it socialism. 

Yet all these movements were a form of 
socialism; that is, they were a turning from 
individual planning and effort to corporate 
planning and effort, whether by the associa- 
tion of many individuals as private parties, 
or by acquiescence of a communal majority 
in governmental effort. As our society is 
now organized, there is simply no way of re- 
turning to primitive individualism. Nor does 
any sane person desire to do so. 

WHAT SOCIALISM IS AND IS NOT 

It appears that we must distinguish be- 
tween social effort which has been worked 
out by a developing society to meet its needs, 
and socialism as variously defined. We have 
had for centuries the creeping form of social 
effort. But what is creeping socialism? 

The dictionary definition of socialism is: 
“A political and economic theory of social 
organization based on collective or govern- 
mental ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of the essential means for the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. It aims to 
replace competition by cooperation, and 
profit seeking by sccial service, and to dis- 
tribute income and social opportunity more 
equitably than they are now believed to be 
distributed.” 

Many men have promulgated many plans 
for arriving at these objectives, and not one 
of them has succeeded in any modern s0- 
ciety. The greatest failure of all has been 
the attempt to apply the doctrines of Karl 
Marx in Russia and her satellites. Marx 
prophesied the class war, and the eventual 
victory of the working class, which by abol- 
ishing the profit system and substituting for 
it mutual helpfulness—“from every man ac- 
cording to his ability, to every man accord- 
ing to his needs”—would create a heaven 
on earth. 

But Marxist socialism did not develop 
along such lines. It was imposed on the 
Russian people by a group of resolute seizers 
of power, who ever since have been trying 
to educate them to it by excluding from 


them any ideas which their rulers did not 
want them to have. The Russian democ- 
racy would have been abhorrent to Karl 
Marx; he would have been the first to revolt 
against it; he would have become one of its 
earliest martyrs. 


WHAT OUR EXPERIENCE PROVES 


Many Americans who talk of their fear 
of creeping socialism in this country have 
tried to identify it with the Russian system, 
or with the quite different Marxian idea of 
the inevitable class struggle. The Commen- 
tator believes that this is a misreading of 
social and economic history. 

If American experience proves anything, 
down to the present day, it proves that 
under constitutional democracy our Gov- 
ernment can be committed to no ideology 
which is not believed in by the popular ma- 
jority; and there are protectives in the Con- 
stitution which cannot be removed without 
the consent and the active will of very large 
majorities—no less than those of three- 
fourths of the States. Revolution has been 
outlawed. The only way laws can be 
changed is by process of law. 

Therefore our social and economic system 
must develop as it has developed in the past, 
by the wish of the majority and the acqui- 
escence of the minority. And when one gets 
that clearly into one’s head, it is hard to see 
how any of the various forms of socialism 
can be imposed on this country. Certain 
things which some men call socialism can be 
adopted; but calling a thing socialism does 
not make it so. The distinction must be 
kept in mind between social effort, agreed 
to as something necessary for coping with 
and solving a problem of the times, of which 
we have had many an example, and social- 
ism as a political and social system changing 
our whole scheme of living. 

Of the latter we need have no fear. The 
former, which is evolutionary, we shall con- 
tinue to have as the need arises, just as in 
the past. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, Before Waynesburg, Pa., 
Ledge of Elks 4 D 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNS‘ LVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the Waynesburg, 
Pa., Lodge of Elks, at Waynesburg, Pa., 
on January 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


I am deeply and sincerely grateful for the 
honor of addressing you tonight. 

Fifty years is a long time in the life of 
an individual or an organization. 

To my mind there is great importance in 
celebrating the notable events in the history 
of a great American organization like the 
Elks. 

This fiftieth anniversary marks a milestone 
in the advance of partictic Americansm—to 
which the order of the Elks has been dedi- 
cated throughout its existence. 

On an occasion such as this it is appro- 
priate to review the record of the past—and 
to recall with pride—our brethern who were 





instrumental in establishing our lodge here 
in Waynesburg. 

Turning back to February 5, 1902, we can 
visualize the scene in the opera house when 
Waynesburg Lodge, No. 757, of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks was instituted. 

The ceremony was in charge of the Char- 
leroi Lodge—which spearneaded all the work 
of Elkdom in western Pennsylvania at that 
time. 

It was attended by a long list of notables 
headed by the Honorable John K. Tener— 
whose distinguished career included service 
as a Member of Congress, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania—and later as grand exalted ruler of 
our fraternity. 

In that group was anotner distinguished 
American—J. E. Masters—whose outstanding 
service as grand secretary of the national 
organization of Elks is so much appreciated. 

Forty names were on the list of charter 
members. It consisted of leading business 
and professional men of th:s section. 

I think it would be interesting to all of 
us to read that first membership list. It 
is as follows: 

. John T. Rogers. 

. Frederick M. Shaffer. 
- Timothy Ross. 

Judge R. L. Crawford. 
James B. F. Rinehart. 
. John W. Munneil. 

. Robert W. Munnuell. 

. William H. Ullom. 

. Col. Thomas 8. Crago. 
10. G. Edward Minor. 
11. S. M. Smith. 

12. George E. Hoge. 

13. G. Ira Hoge. 

14. W. J. Conpenning. 
15. George D. Jenkins. 
16. W. D. Forsythe. 

17. C. E. Dittman. 

18. Sherman F. Grim. 
19. A. I. Cooke. 

20. Charles G. Heasley. 
21. A. B. Reese. 

22. William A. Dinsmore. 
. Capt. John F. Pauley. 
. Samuel P. Hooper. 
Edwin Lewis. 

David A. Dill. 

Wilson Hogg. 

R. S. Jenkins. 

F. P. Kendall. 
Wyndham Lewis. 

. John T. Lewis. 

. William J. Kyle. 
John S. Carter, 

A. A. Purman. 
Harvey Call. 

Ss. W. Meals. 

. J. A. Bayard. 

John W. Simpson. 

. LeMoyne Hoge. 

. N. W. Sayers. 

Time has taken its toll of these—our 
brethren. 

With the passage of the years we have been 
bereaved by the loss of all but three. 

We honor the memory of those who have 
been called by God. 

To John Munneil, R. 8S. Jenkins, and Sam 
Smith we extend our congratulations and 
best wishes. Our constant prayer is that 
they may be granted health and happiness 
in the years ahead. 

Another interesting honor roll is the list 
of past exalted rulers of Waynesburg lodge. 

First was that outstanding citizen and 
businessman John T. Rogers. 

Next in order was Col. Thomas 8. Crago— 
distinguished soldier and civic leader—who 
became a national figure through his work 
in Congress—particularly in connection with 
legislation providing for selective military 
service. 

The complete list is as follows: 

1902: John T. Rogers (deceased). 

1902: Thomas 8S. Crago (deceased) 

1903: George E. Hoge (deceased). 
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: John S. Carter (deceased). 
: George D. Jenkins (deceased), 
: Edward Martin. 

: John L. Martin (deceased), 
: C. E. Dittman (deceased). 
: P. D. Reinhart (deceased). 
: James A. Gerrison (deceased). 
: A. M. Nichols (deceased), 

: John L. Fye (deceased). 

: Jesse F. Ullom. 

: H. K. Coffroth (deceased). 
: W. J. Kyle (deceased). 
1916: A. A. Purman (deceased). 
1917: W. C. Montgomery. 

1918: John J. Koebert (deceased). 
1919: W. T. Moore. 

1920: Harry F. Baily. 

1921: C. W. Parkinson. 

1922: Homer E. Stephens. 

1923: Clyde M. Call (deceased). 
1924: Judson M. Bell. 

1925: Harry F. Baily. 

1926: J. Wilbur Huffman. 

1927: Ross A. Stewart. 

1928: W. E. Milliken. 

1929: Harry C. Schreiber. 

1930: J. Wilbur Huffman. 

1931: Harold C. Moore. 

1932: H. E. Milliken. 

1933: F. F. Bryan. 

1934: John E. Thompson. 

1935. Charles E. Sutton. 

1936: W. H. Ullom. 

1937: L. R. Hawn. 

1938: Edward McGreevy. 

1939: Paul G. Wade. 

1940: Paul Snodgrass. 


1941: Paul McNay. 

1942. Kenneth Milliken. 

1943: Paul Shondel (deceased). 
1944: Fred F. Stagers (deceased). 
1945: Roy W. Clovis. 

1946: G. P. Weaver, Sr. 

1947: Henry Dembo. 

1948: Arthur C, Shriver. 

1949: W. L. Stewart. 


1950: S. Carl Greenlee. 

1951: Albert W. Snyder. 

Harry F. Baily and Wilbur Huffman are the 
only men serving two terms. 

One of the events of those early days which 
remain fresh in my memory is the trip taken 
in 1906 to a grand lodge meeting in Phila- 
delphia, in order to vote for John K. Tener 
as grand treasurer. 

Those participating in that trip were John 
T. Rogers, Colonel Crago, George E. Hoge, 
John S. Carter, George D. Jenkins, and your 
humble servant. 

Immediately when vhe lodge was insti- 
tuted, club rooms were established in the 
L. W. Sayers Building—while the lodge meet- 
ings were held in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

A few years later the lodge was -ransferred 
to the third floor of the Messenger Building. 

In April 1906 the lodge bought the “Polk” 
Reinhart house on South Morgan Street for 
clubroom purposes. 

This building was solu in June 1912 and 
the club rooms were moved to the second 
and third floors of what was then known as 
the Wisecarver Building. 

An enormous amount of money was spent 
in furnishing and decorating these rooms and 
Gus Seabaum, a noted chef from New York 
City, wa. employed to operate it. 

In order to pay off some obligations, an 
assessment of $100 was made against each 
member. And in those days $100 was a sub- 
stantial sum of money, with purchasing 
power far beyond today's depreciated dollars. 

From the Wisecarver Building the club 
rooms were moved to the Long Building and 
to their present location in 1935. 

Some very noted men were entertained in 
the club rooms. Among them were ex- 
President William H. Taft, Col. William J. 
Bryan, and the eminent divine, John R. 
Paxton. 

Throughout the 50 years of its history the 
Waynesburg lodge has exemplified the true 


spirit of its founders. It has always stood 
for everything American and against every- 
thing un-American. It has fought for de- 
cency in citizenship. 

The Order of Elks is a great American 
organization because it preaches and prac- 
tices brotherhood, good will, tolerance, and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Its teachings are based on the eternal 
truths of the Holy Bible—and the ideals of 
the American Republic. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of our Nation when its influence for good 
has been so badly needed as right now. 

In the 50 years of history we are now cele- 
brating we have seen more material advance- 
ment—here in America—than in any other 
period since the world began. 

We have seen our standards of living reach 
the highest level of any Nation on earth. 

We have seen vast improvement in health 
and welfare through science and research. 

We have seen a tremendous expansion in 
industrial and commercial development. 

But at the same time we have witnessed 
the growth of conditions which are extremely 
dangerous to the future of freedom in our 
Republic. 

We have experienced the tragic results of 
two world wars. 

We have been brought to a point in foreign 
affairs which threatens to explode with the 
terrible destructive force of atomic warfare. 

We have seen the rise of dictators—and 
all-powerful central governments—which 
robbed their people of freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

We have seen great governments crash 
into ruin under the burden of excessive tax- 
ation, inflation, and debt. 

Here at home we have seen the cost of 
government grow bigger and bigger until 
it now takes almost one-third of all we earn 
to support the three levels of government. 

We have been outraged by evidence of cor- 
ruption, bribery, and graft in high places 
in the Government. 

We have been shocked by recent disclosures 
that indicate a widespread breakdown of 
morality and decency. 

When I consider these dangers I recall the 
words of a British philosopher who gave ut- 
terance to this profound truth: 

“Opinions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the moral law is written on 
the tablets of eternity.” 

Obedience to the moral law is the founda- 
tion of good government and the inspiration 
for all human progress toward a better 
world. 

Obedience to the moral law and the deep 
religious convictions of our forefathers built 
the greatness of America. 

Obedience to the moral law can save 
America from the dangers that surround us. 

We must never forget that morality and 
religion are the strongest supports of our 
form of government. 





Let’s Have a Real Civil-Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS yt 
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HON. EDWARD H. REES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including a copy of a 
speech I delivered on January 17 on the 
occasion of the sixty-ninth anniversary 
of the establishment of Federal civil 
service: 
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President Campbell, Chairman Ramspeck, 
Senator Johnston, members of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, and 
guests, I appreciate the honor of appearing 
on your program on the occasion of the sixty- 
ninth anniversary of the establishment of 
Federal civil service. 

I want to congratulate and commend this 
great organization for your efforts and the 
outstanding things you have done to pro- 
mote civil service in the Federal Government. 
You have done much to bring about advance- 
ments through the years, not only on behalf 
of individual employees, but to provide bet- 
ter working conditions and finer understand- 
ing between Government employees and the 
American public. I also want to commend 
you upon being so ably represented on Cap- 
itol Hill by our good friend, Colonel Stengle. 

Sixty-nine years ago President Arthur 
signed a law designated and intended to 
eliminate the spoils system from Government 
employment. The Civil Service Act of 1883 
resulted from demands of the American 
people who were enraged by the “spoils sys- 
tem,” which meant that every time a new 
administration assumed power, all Federal 
employees were replaced. 

Since 1883 there have been similar revivals 
of public interest in our Federal civil service. 
The most recent one has been prompted by 
revelations of corruption and fraud among 
officials on the Federal payroll entrusted with 
responsibility of the administration of the 
affairs of our Government. The fact that 
most of the employees who have been charged 
with fraud, corruption, and malfeasance in 
office were not under competitive civil service 
has caused and aroused the public to demand 
immediate action, and because of such de- 
mands the administration is now giving con- 
sideration to placing many of such positions 
under competitive civil service. 

It is unfortunate that individuals em- 
ployed in the higher echelon have taken 
advantage of their positions and have there- 
by caused many people to question the in- 
tegrity of thousands of loyal, hard-working 
employees in government. 

For the past 12 years I have been a member 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. I have pleaded with the execu- 
tive branch of Government to put its house 
in order. I have repeatedly stressed the ne- 
cessity of having positions filled on a cam- 
petitive basis and having all positions under 
the competitive civil service. I have urged 
that a promotion policy be established and 
adhered to in each department and agency of 
the Government so that permanent employ- 
ees who have chosen the Federal Government 
as a career would have a reasonable expecta- 
tion to be promoted based upon ability and 
experience. 

Instead, what has happened in too many 
places is shameful disregard of true merit 
principles. Personal patronage and favorit- 
ism have replaced the merit system. Most 
regrettable is that all of this has been done 
under the guise of extending civil service. 
It would have been far better to have stated 
that the executive branch was returning to 
the spoils system than to have our system of 
employment protected by the mantle of re- 
spectability under the present civil-service 
system. 

In 1900, 17 years after the Civil Service 
Act was approved, there were approximately 
250,000 employees in the entire Government 
under the new civil-service system. Today 
there are more than 250,000 positions in the 
Government which are not on a competitive 
basis. This means that a quarter-million 
Government jobs today are held under the 
control of appointed Government officials. 
Some of these particular positions have re- 
cently been called to the attention of the 
administration and of Congress. And let me 
say parenthetically that it is congressional 
investigations that have called the attention 
of the people of this country, as well as the 
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administration, to the irregularities and cor- 
ae of individuals in Government posi- 

tions. Let me repeat, too, that, although 
they are comparatively few in number, the 
positions they hold are in high responsibility, 

Since the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations have been issued, Members of 
Congress have received many letters urging 
their approval. Where legislation was re- 
quired, the Congress has taken immediate 
action. However, in the field of personnel 
management, Congress does not need to act. 
These matters can be handled administra- 
tively. We cannot legislate integrity and 
honesty. Legislation will not, by itself, pre- 
vent fraud and deceit. We cannot legislate 
common sense or compel the departments 
and agencies of Government to exercise good 
management policies and make them recog- 
nize the value and worth of capable em- 
ployees. So far as I am concerned, no legis- 
lation is necessary to carry out the Hoover 
Commission recommendations relating to the 
Federal civil service if the executive branch 
of Government had done its part in provid- 
ing better management and better personnel 
operations for the past 20 years. 

I believe in a strong Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I believe that to delegate authority for 
recruiting and placing employees to the de- 
partments and agencies without adequate 
controls by the Civil Service Commission 
would weaken our system and would be dis- 
astrous. Numerous examples have been 
directed to my attention in connection with 
the so-called boards of civil-service exam- 
iners, which demonstrate the inadequate con- 
trol which is now being exercised by the Civil 
Service Commission over personnel actions 
in the departments and agencies. 

The executive branch must assume its 
proper responsibility over these matters and 
should do it immediately. This is a matter 
I have emphasized for the past 12 years. 
Thousands of career civil-service employees 
have written me pointing out how they are 
required to train political appointees to take 
their jobs while they are displaced or are 

aside. There are too many places 
where influence is used to build or promote 
friends or wives or husbands, as the case may 
be, in violation of civil-service rules. 

The abuse of power by arbitrary super- 
visors unqualified for their positions has been 
called to my attention on many occasions. 
I have urged the removal of incompetent 
employees during their probationary period. 

I have heard the heads of Government 
agencies state that they cannot remove in- 
competent employees, but I think that is 
untrue. I have carefully examined the law, 
and there is ample authority. 

Any housecleaning of incompetent em- 
ployees, the recognition of the loyal and 
faithful service of thousands of career em- 
ployees, and any improvements which are 
necessary in personnel management, can be 
instituted without congressional action. 

Congress has, within the last 5 years, en- 
acted liberal civil-service legislation, The 
Congress has approved liberalization of the 
Retirement Act and a pay increase for Fed- 
eral employees. In 1949 the Congress ap- 
proved an Executive Pay Act, as well as an 
extensive revision of the Classification Act. 
The Congress, on every occasion, has given 
the executive branch all the authority needed 
to fulfill its responsibility. 

The next move is up to the departments 
and agencies of Government to provide effi- 
cient Government operations under the 
framework of laws which have been provided 
them. 

My thought on this occasion is to convey to 
you my desire to continue to do what I can, 
as a Member of Congress, to improve the 
civil-service system inaugurated 69 years 
ago. 

As members of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, yours is a heavy 
responsibility. You must continue to take 
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part in the improvement of your Govern- 
ment as you have so nobly done in the past. 
My experience with your able president and 
competent officers has been that you stand 
ready to cooperate in any activity which will 
improve the civil service. Your advice and 
guidance have been of the utmost help in 
formulating legislative policy concerning 
Government employees. 

You and I and others employed in gov- 
ernment have an additional important re- 
sponsibility. It is that of representing as 
well as serving the public interest at a crucial 
time. We not only work for, but also repre- 
sent, the biggest employer in the world, con- 
sisting of 150,000,000 people. To do less than 
our best is not enough. Let our employ- 
ment, our actions, and our demeanor be such 
that those we represent may point to us as 
individuals and as Government employees 
with honor and pride. 





Russia as One Man Saw It ye 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH M 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the President in his state of 
the Union speech on January 9 again 
trotted out the old fear slogan, “War 
with Russia is still probable.” The ad- 
ministration is determined to keep the 
people scared in order to justify a reck- 
less spending program for rearmament, 
UMT, socialism, and the next campaign. 

On yesterday General Eisenhower at a 
press conference in Paris frankly admit- 
ted there was no immediate danger of 
war with Russia. Certainly the Presi- 
dent knows this to be true unless he is 
not speaking to the general. 

There is considerable evidence to sup- 
port Mr. Eisenhower, and as part of my 
remarks, I am including an article from 
Time of December 17, 1951, entitled “One 
Man’s Look at Russia’: 


One Mawn’s Loox aT RussIA 


(One of the few westerners recently to get 
a peek behind the iron curtain is a lanky 
young London banker named John Lindsay 
Eric Smith. Scion of a family who have been 
bankers since 1688, Smith went to Eton and 
Oxford, served in the fleet air arm, and is 
now a managing director of Coutts’ bank. 
Excerpts from his report on Russia in The 
National and English Review, a Conservative 
monthly:) 


Last month I visited Russia; unofficially 
and briefly it is true—but since I went nei- 
ther as a fellow traveler nor as part of a 
democratic delegation, I wac at least able to 
use my eyes. Betng unguided and unhustled, 
although watched and followed, I saw 
enough to alter all my views. 

The first illusion to vantsh was that Rus- 
sia is irresistible. Russia may be strong mil- 
itarily, and ready to launch a blitzkrieg on 
the German pattern, but I do not believe she 
could again—and this time without lease- 
lend aid—mount anything like a sustained 
offensive war. 

My first and most powerful impression of 
Russia was one of fantastic decrepitude; al- 
most everything—roads and railways, build- 
ings new or old—is in a state of the utmost 
decay. Leaving Moscow, the main roads are 
of tar for a certain distance, and then either 
dwindle into narrow strips, or revert to 
broken and undulating cobbles and to earth. 
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I do not believe there is a railway or a 
road in Russia on which one could travel at 
an average of more than 30 miles an hour. 
Lorries are either very ancient affairs or else 
ten-wheeled American trucks. There is no 
heavy road transport, or roads capable of tak- 
ing it. It is quite clear that the Russian 
transport system is already strained to burst- 
ing point, without the added load of war 
traffic. 

TELLTALE CURTAINS 


The same is true of Russian building; the 
conditions under which most urban Russians 
live is worse than anything I have seen, even 
in the worst spots of Dublin or of Naples. 
The overcrowding is incredible—I found 
eleven families living in one small church. 
The houses that survive from Czarist days, 
of stucco or wood, have been untouched since 
the revolution; they tilt and sag and crum- 
ble till it would be impossible to believe that 
they are inhabited, were it not for the lace 
curtains inside each window. 

The modern buildings are little better; 
even if they have been completed—which is 
seldom—they resemble exhibition architec- 
ture that has been allowed to stand too long. 

After making every allowance for the stif- 
fening influence of the police state, and for 
an Asiatic disregard of poverty, it is still hard 
to believe that the Soviet Union, whatever 
the equipment of her armies at the front, 
could remain on the offensive with equip- 
ment such as this in the rear. 


BEEHIVE 


These shortcomings do not make it im- 
possible for the Russians to wage war, but 
their present internal policy must dissuade 
them from it. My first impression of Russia 
was one of fantastic decrepitude; my second 
of fantastic activity to make this good. Fac- 
tories, blocks of flats, railways, and roads are 
being built on all sides—no doubt slowly and 
badly and at the expense of the Russian 
standards of living—but nonetheless it is pos- 
sible to see more capital work being under- 
taken in one day in Russia than in a month 
in Britain. War could do nothing but dam- 
age the program. 

On the other hand, for the masters of 
Russia, war is not immoral and inhumune, 
or even undesirable; it is just a certain type 
of policy to be used when it pays. Rvssia 
will go to war when the dozen isolated men 
in the Politburo decide that the time has 
arrived. Therefore, we must not for an in- 
stant slacken our own program of rearma- 
ment; but if her roads, railways, and build- 
ings, and what she is doing to them, are 
any guide, then Russia has every reason to 
remain at peace. 


FUTILE HOPES 


The belief that we shall finally attack her 
is a prime article of Russian faith. The only 
possible answer to this is to make ourselves 
quite manifestly powerful enough to attack 
her—and then not do it. 

But unless we can find a new policy toward 
Russia, we are committed at best to a per- 
petual armament race; at worst to an even- 
tual war. The theory that by treating Rus- 
sia reasonably for long enough we shall at 
last convince her people of their errors must, 
to anyone who has been there, seem absurd. 
No favorable account of western overtures or 
conditions can ever reach the Russian public. 
Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether the 
Russians are capable of conversion, even if 
we could reach their ears. All the Russians 
I met, whether officials or taxi drivers, were 
quite obviously content under the regime; 
they spoke with all the enthusiasm, bigotry, 
and simplicity that I imagine made the early 
Christians so irritating. This attitude is 
universal; the discontented have long ago 
been converted or dispatched. 

If the idea of conversion ts futile, the hope 
of an internal revolt is even more so. No 
revolt could possibly be organized. No con- 
spirator would dare confide in anybody else. 
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Finally, the country is run by experienced 
revolutionaries like Stalin, who are not likely 
to be fooled by younger imitators. 


LONG SQUEEZE 


How then are we to release the present in- 
tolerable tension in Europe? To rearm goes 
without saying. Equally important, but less 
obvious, we must strengthen the iron cur- 
tain, for the following reason: 

After the decrepitude and the activity, 
the third and the most lasting impression of 
Russia must, to anyone, be the complete 
death of creative ability. Everything in 
Russia that demands creative ability has got 
stuck in the 1920’s—architecture, painting, 
stage scenery, book production, clothes. 

Whenever some specis] creative ability is 
vital to Russia, as in the fields of science and 
war, it is imported from the West. The 
Soviet Union is an avid subscriber to techni- 
cal magazines the world over. Of the four 
Russian types of car, two are Packards. The 
atom bomb and the MIG fighter came from 
the West—if only from Eastern Germany. 

Indeed, the stimulus which Russia re- 
ceived from her violent wartime contact with 
the West cannot be overestimated. In their 
short occupation of western Russia, for ex- 
ample, the Germans laid down more tarred 
roads than already existed in the whole 
Soviet Union. The shortest glance at Russia 
suffices to show that only since the war has 
she begun to make any real progress. 

If Russia is cut off from the West, she will, 
although her people work harder than ours, 
fall slowly so far behind that war, in perhaps 
only one generation, will become impossible. 

All East-West trade should cease. At the 
same time a diplomatic policy of tit for tat 
should be initiated. All the insulting re- 
strictions which are applied to western dip- 
lomats in Moscow should be applied to Rus- 
sians in the West. The Russians will not 
think the worse of us for this treatment, nor 
be more likely to resort to war, since nothing 
can make them more hostile to us than they 
are at present. 

A NEW FAITH 


During the generation in which we are by 
isolation helping the Russian state to wither 
away, we must find an alternative faith for 
the West. In a complicated world, the Rus- 
sians have a simple and active faith; they 
have something to offer, and we have not. 
A’ present the only faiths available to com- 
pete with communism are catholicism and 
fascism, which explains the special virulence 
of the Russians against them; but neither of 
these is likely to unite the West. There must 
be a genuine counterreformation of the West. 

But counterrefomation cannot be hatched 
in the closing lines of magazine articles. It 
is more important to bring the news that 
Russia is not irresistible; that the regime 
cannot be changed by persuasion or inward 
force; that it depends, however, for its life 
on the capitalist West and that to render it 
harmless we need only freeze the cold war 
solid, and isolate Russia; and that we must 
use the years of waiting, during which, 
armed but inactive, we watch our enemy 
weaken, to promote this counterreformation 


of the West. 5 


George W. mt ry? 
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HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, every 
once in a while some person renders out- 


standing service to a community. Usu- 
ally we wait until he dies and then we say 
nice things about him. I want to make 
an exception to that today. 

In Springfied, Mass., we have had a 
man named George W. Rice, who has 
just completed 50 years of service in the 
city treasurer’s office. He recently re- 
signed as city treasurer. 

George Rice is deserving of every com- 
mendation for the fine work he has done 
for the city. He has been an outstanding 
public servant; and, having completed 
50 years of service, I just cannot let the 
opportunity go by without paying my 
tribute to him. He is an outstanding 
American, and all of us are proud of 
him. His career should serve as an in- 
spiration to all. 


“Get Out of the United Nations,” Says 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Editor of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 
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HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 18, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a most enlightening 
editorial from the Tulsa Tribune, of 
Tulsa, Okla., of January 19, 1952, fol- 
lowed by a thought-provoking Associated 
Press dispatch that appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star, of Washington, D. C., January 
22, 1952: 


Get Out or THE UNITED NaTIONS 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


After our late and bewildered President 
Franklin® Roosevelt led us into the United 
Nations compact he frankly stated that he 
didn’t see how it could work. Alas, it wasn't 
made to work. And it does not work. 

The charter for this United Nations com- 
pact was written by Alger Hiss, the trea- 
sonable felon, assisted by Harry Dexter White, 
whose life came to an unaccountable end 
while his activities were being investigated 
by the congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

America, idealistic since our country’s 
birth, welcomed with open arms this inter- 
national enterprise, believing we were giving 
support and encouragement to an agency 
competent of establishing universal peace. 
But Alger Hiss and Harry White, the archi- 
tects of the United Nations enterprise, gave 
Russia power to destroy every effort at inter- 
national peace. 

One of our humanitarian citizens, moved 
by the noble theme, offered to the United 
Nations valuable real estate for a home site. 
The American Government officially endorsed 
this generosity. The United Nations eagerly 
accepted the gift. So, there on the banks 
of the East River in New York City stands 
the colossal slab edifice built for the United 
Nations and all its activities. 


WE LET THE iATS IN 


We were gullible. We let the rats in, and 
they have run all over our house. The 
United Nations should have been housed on 
some isolated island where all its delegates, 
its secretaries, attachés, and its gold-braided, 
medal-decorated flunkies would be off by 
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themselves. Let them quarrel there. But 
believing it to be a noble and honest effort 
for universal brotherhood we welcomed these 
alien-minded “diplomats” of mischief. 

And here they conduct their insidious 
propaganda to rob us of our resources, to 
discredit our constitutional Republic, to lead 
shallow “intellectuals” into organized be- 
trayals of our freedoms. President Roose- 
velt’s fears have come true—it doesn’t work. 

We have invited alien agents, who haven't 
brains enough to comprehend the nobilities 
that made America, to come among us and 
spread the poisons of their miserable souls. 
And some gullible citizens absorb the stuff, 
write profound and foolish books about it 
and peddle them in our school and college 
classrooms, 

In bringing the United Nations to the 
heart of our greatest city we brought an 
army of lying rascals whose ingenuity is 
measured by their duplicity, their treason, 
suicides, and even inurders. We have 
brouzht into our country to confuse our 
minds the men who raped Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, China, Tibet and other countries. 
They call themselves democracies. And 
through our fool converts to communism we 
have taken the word “democracy” out of 
Webster's dictionary and made it mean so- 
cialism or communism, or anything that 
America was never meant to be. 


CALL THI ROLL OF NATIONS 


Call the roll of nations and look at the 
complexion of the one-worlders. They are 
all isolationists. 

Great Britain; poor old blundering Brit- 
ain. Once an empire that boasted of her 
master minds. Today she has repudiated 
her ancient wise men. Her Socialists in con- 
trol have shorn England of all her former 
power and glory. And she gives aid to the 
Russians and the Reds. 

Russia; completely communistic. Master 
of her satellite states. Pledged to destroy 
everything we hold dear. And we let that 
jailbird Hiss and his mysterious colleague, 
White, hand to that murderous Kremlin all 
the vetoes it can use to defy and to defeat us. 

There is France. Isolationist France. 
Communistic and socialistic. There is Ar- 
gentina, a confused totalitarian state. Like- 
wise Brazil. So with Czechoslovakia, be- 
trayed by us, and now communistic. Voting 
against us is Ethiopia, a barbarian monarchy. 

Communistic India and Indonesia. Yugo- 
slavia and poor China, which no longer 
exists because of our base betrayal. And 
one of those accused betrayers sits as our 
representative in the U. N. Council. 


THE U. N. IS FULL OF INFAMY-PLOTTERS 


Old adages tell the story, “A stream cannot 
rise above its source,” and “You cannot 
gather grapes from thorns.” You cannot find 
peace among thieves and cutthroats. The 
U.N. is full of infamy-plotters. 

We Americans want peace. Our freedoms 
were made that we might enjoy the fruits 
of our labors and live our lives in peace. 
So we eagerly cmbraced that which was 
proclaimed to be a world-wide pledge among 
the nations of the earth to lay down their 
arms and kill no more. Whatever territorial 
or trade disputes might arise would be sub- 
mitted to the impartial high-minded inter- 
national adjudicators—the United Nations. 
Great idea. But it was made to trap us and 
to raid us. 

We wanted it to work. Every thoughtful 
American gave it his blessing, and his vote. 
But at that time we didn’t know that our 
own architects of this enterprise were 
traitors. We didn’t know that we had ex- 
tended our greatest hospitality to the great- 
est bunch of international racketeers, trick- 
sters, liars, and murderers in the history of 
the world. 
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Then when intelligent Americans woke up 
to the great betrayal every smart American 
who wanted to retain our rights, our free- 
doms, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
our birthright, was called in derision an 
“isolationist.” 


GULLIBLE COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


A lot of our gullible college professors, 
along with some of our “intellectual” preach- 


ers, talked all over the land to condemn the - 


isolationists who had not fallen for the 
treachery of the United Nations knaves. 

Book publishers and a lot of our high- 
brow magazines went all out to denounce 
the isolationist as narrow, little, and bigoted. 
They crusaded for the exalted nobility of the 
one-worlders. Now they are beginning to 
look like the fools that they are. 

Call the roll of nations again. France is 
an isolationist nation. France is for France 
and for nothing else. England is for Eng- 
land and nothing else. Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Norway, Sweden. Name them 
all. They are all isolationists. 

“Money or your life.” That is what we get 
from the United Nations. Not a decent hu- 
manitarian among them. Even Acheson said 
there is a limit to our patience. The U.N. is 
the limit. 

A week ago Columbia University swapped 
an honorary degree for a speech from An- 
thony Eden. In that speech Eden told us 
England could not join a United Europe but 
he was all for our Korean army under a 
United Nations flag. He did not mention 
England's contributing commerce with the 
Chinese Reds. 

America would be eager to join any union 
of nations that is honest and just plain de- 
cent, but they are all beggar isolationists 
leaving us alone to be the generous and gulli- 
ble internationalist. 

SMEAR OF ISOLATIONISM BOOMERANGS 

Last August Congressman Woop of Idaho, 
introduced in our House of Representatives 
a bill, to rescind and revoke membership of 
the United States in the United Nations.” 
Since then four other bills revoking our 
membership in the United Nations have been 
handed to as many congressional commit- 
tees. Indignation grows. The smear of iso- 
lationism boomerangs. It reveals the one 
worlder who would move our Government to 
Moscow. Poor sap. Not smart enough to 
see the tricks and the treachery in the United 
Nations. So Congressmen are now demand- 
ing that we withdraw that we may be the 
directors of our own generosity. By example 
of honesty and nobility America will best 
serve herself and the whole world. 


EISENHOWER ENDORSED BY 
Worip 

New York, January 22.—The United 
Nations World, a privately owned magazine, 
announces today its support of General 
Eisenhower for the Presidency. 

Its editorial says: 

“United Nations World, which has hitherto 
maintained a policy of neutrality when dis- 
cussing the national political scene, aban- 
dons that policy for the moment to add its 
voice to the swelling chorus which is de- 
manding that Dwight D. Eisenhower be the 
next President of the United States.” 

The magazine describes General Eisen- 
howe. as an internationalist and the greatest 
diplomat we have. 

United Nations World is edited by Quentin 
Reynolds. It lists its editorial board as in- 
cluding George Backer, Hodding Carter, Mark 
P. Ethridge, Thomas Mann, Robert Sherwood, 
and Rebecca West. 


Untrep Nations 


The Near East—Unimaginative Policies 
by West YW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS M 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is about time that the State Depart- 
ment applies some common sense to its 
Near East policies. The British and the 
French are leading us by the nose in the 
Near East and North Africa to such an 
extent that the people are becoming 
more violent, every day, against the 
United States. This should not be the 
case and the great majority of our people 
do not support the Truman-Acheson 
policies in the Near East. Colonialism 
is dead and where people want freedom 
and liberty to run their own affairs there 
should be no interference by us. 

The Near East nations, Mr. Speaker, 
want to be friends with the West but 
present policies are rapidly alienating 
that friendship. From Pakistan to 
French Morocco more than 200,000,000 
people expect us to assist them, not fight 
them, in their dreams to be free. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the outstanding 
statesmen in the United Nations is Dr. 
Charles Malik, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Lebanon. In a recent article appear- 
ing in the Christian Century, January 
16, he ably sets forth the views of the 
Near East countries. I am including this 
timely article as part of my remarks: 

Ir Dawn Is To Come 
(By Charles Malik) 


For some time now attention has been fast- 
ened on the Far East. The Korean conflict 
has underlined the sources of friction and 
disequilibrium in that region, and has 
brought to the fore the supreme importance 
of Japan in any far eastern system of bal- 
ancing forces for peace. For it is obvious 
that so long as the independence of China is 
not clear, a strong and healthy Japan, ca- 
pable at least of playing an effective part in 
defending itself, is a world historical neces- 
sity. The treaty concluded and signed in 
San Francisco springs partly from recogni- 
tion of this necessity. 

But surely concern for peace anc security 
today must be global. Concentrativn on the 
Far East or on Europe must not preclude 
adequate attention to the Near East. For 
what does it advantage anybody, including 
those most directly concerned, if while hold- 
ing the dam on one side a serious leak is to 
develop on another? Peace today appears to 
be fairly indivisible, and it is necessary for 
everybody to be as much interested in peace 
in the Near East as they should be interested 
in peace in Japan. Nor is the Near East just 
another part of the world. Certainly it is 
not the North Pole, nor is it the South Pole; 
it is at the very heart of the world. Any 
policy of drift with respect to the Near East 
may, when history finally tells its story, prove 
disastrous. 


RECONSIDERATION OF NEAR EAST NEEDED 


The Near East is in a state of fundamental 
ferment. It is searching for the way and 
the answer as perhaps it has never done 
before. There is therefore room for a re- 
consideration of its fundamental conditions 
and relationships. The aim of this recon- 
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sideration should be the freedom, confidence, 
stability, well-being, strength and active 
participation of the Near East—and there- 
with the peace of the world. 

The unique strategic position of the Near 
East is a permament factor in its situation. 
It has always given rise to an intense rivalry 
among the great powers for the direct or 
indirect control of this region. Today this 
rivalry appears to be as fierce as ever. No 
cne can understand the Near East who does 
not understand the basic disagreements of 
the great powers with respect to this part 
of the world. Sought and spurred from 
every side, the Near East does not lack ex- 
ternal stimulation for its awakening. Ow- 
ing to the intensity and diversity of this 
stimulation, the awakening verges at times 
on utter confusion. Our perplexity in the 
Near East is in no small degree a direct out- 
come of the quarrels of the outside world 
over our resources, especially over our oil 
deposits. The Near East more than any other 
region enjoys the distinct honor of reflecting 
in its own problems the political and spirit- 
ual tensions throughout the world. 


WHY COMMUNISM GAINS 


Communism has made and is making dis- 
tinct advances in the Near East. This is due 
to the eternal conditions of misery of the 
masses, to widespread corruption and social 
irresponsibility, to intelligent Communist 
action, to ineffectual and unimaginative 
western countermeasures, to the absence of 
an adequate ideological message that will grip 
the intellectuals, to the fact that the Western 
World is known and makes itself known for 
the mcst part as a function of materialism, 
to the continued existence of serious running 
sores, to western disunity and blundering, 
and to certain acts of injustice that the Near 
East holds the world—and especially the 
Western World—responsibie for having per- 
petrated on it. 

Certainly the discriminatory employment 
policies of foreign corporations in the Near 
East are not at all helpful in this regard. 
These corporations invariably reserve their 
highest positions to foreigners, even where 
qualified local talent is available, and prac- 
tice a double standard of reward involving a 
very wide disparity in remuneration and 
therefore in standards of living between for- 
eign and local personnel. Unless this com- 
plex total situation is boidly faced and met, 
communism may ultimately triumph in the 
Near East. 


QHE PROBLEM OF PALESJINE 


Palestine continues to dominate the scene. 
If peace is really desired the Arab states must 
develop, and the Western World must help 
them develop, a real sense of security; and 
a serious effort must be made to implement 
the standing decisions of the United Nations 
in regard to Palestine. The community of 
nations has put itself on record (in every 
case by more than a two-thirds majority) 
concerning the refugees, concerning Jerusa- 
lem, and concerning the general character 
of the fundamental political settlement. 
Thus the achievement of real peace in Pal- 
estine measures the extent to which the 
United Nations—and therewith the dominant 
powers within the United Nations—is pre- 
pared to apply the same standards of serious- 
ness to its solemn decisions with respect to 
Palestine that it applies to its decisions else- 
where. It is not clear how enduring peace 
can be achieved in the Near East so long 
as everything seems to confirm the Arab 
in the belief that there has been an inter- 
national conspiracy to keep him down, so 
that he can be easily overwhelmed by certain 
external forces, 

The refugees are the key to practicaily 
everything. The United Nations has granted 
them the right of option to return to their 
homes and the right of compensation for lost 
property. This option must now be offered 
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them. Those who do not choose to take 
advantage of it may then be resettled else- 
where, without prejudice to their right to 
just compensation. Serious schemes of com- 
pensation can no longer be delayed. Nor are 
practical plans of resettlement impossible of 
devising. The situation today seems ripe for 
a maximum effort by all concerned to trans- 
form soon this well of misery into a garden 
of health and productivity. 


ARE EGYPT'S DEMANDS JUST? 


The present disaffection of Egypt is an- 
other determinant of the situation in the 
Near East. Egypt enjoys a dominant role 
in the Arab world and therefore her disaffec- 
tion affects us all. One must pose this ques- 
tion to western diplomacy: Has your re- 
sourcefulness been exhausted with regard to 
this problem? What is it that Egypt is ask- 
ing that is not just and fair? What is at 
stake is the principle of sovereign equality 
enshrined in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Let Egypt be a full, free, and equal 
partner, let her develop her internal re- 
sources in all freedom so as to become strong, 
vigorous, healthy, and progressive, and the 
entire face of the Near East will be trans- 
formed—and transformed to the good. 

Concerning the important problem of de- 
fense, it is obvious that the peoples of the 
Near East must increasingly have their own 
say. They must be able to play an active 
part in defending themselves. They would 
be today in such shape if only good will and 
foresight had prevailed during the last 30 
years. Turkey is already strong and confi- 
dent and can give a good account of herself. 
The complete picture of stability for the 
Near East requires the Arab states also to be 
strong and confident. The cause of peace 
and security can only profit if, within some 
int >rnational understanding, the Arab states 
form an integral, original, responsible, and 
effective part in any Mediterranean scheme 
of defense. 

We have tremendous problems, seemingly 
insoluble problems. But there is nothing 
that does not yield in time to patience, good 
will, firmness, and a living sense of justice 
and truth. I weigh every word when I say 
that our problems, overwhelming as they 
are, can be solved, and a wondrous new era 
can be ushered in in the Near East, if only 
people care enough. The fault therefore is 
not with the inherent recalcitrance of our 
problems, but with the frightful dearth of 
love and care in the world today or—what is 
equally devastating—with the bewildering 
multiplicity of questions whereby, humanly, 
one simply cannot apportion to all issues the 
same amount of adequate and unhurried 
concern. 


NEAR EAST OFFERS OPPORTUNITY 


The singular fluidity of the present situa- 
tion in the Near East affords a wonderful op- 
portunity for original, creative vision and 
decision. The Western World is absolutely 
ealled to reconsider fundamentally its rela- 
tionships to the Near East, perhaps as it has 
never done since 1919. Let the ultimate 
policy makers, in east and west alike, realize 
the infinite preciousness of the moment; for 
history and truth themselves stand trem- 
bling in their hands. 

John Foster Dulles, with a host of collabo- 
rators, devoted a whole year to the most 
painstaking negotiation and elaboration of 
the peace treaty with Japan. He has made 
the entire world his debtor in this great ac- 
complishment for peace. Am I now to be 
told that the same high quality of states- 
manship ad reconciliation so successfully 
shown by Mr. Dulles in this instance cannot 
somehow be forthcoming with regard to our 
problems in the Near East? I will not bee 
lieve it. Surely the resourcefulness of states- 
manship is not exhausted so far as the at- 
tempt at facing and resolving our issues is 


concerned. But it takes firmness, it takes 
vision, it takes a lively—and, I might add, 
a holy—sense of humor. 

Now if I am asked what are the funda- 
mental conditions of peace and stability in 
the Near East, I will reply in all humility 
and respect, but also with a single mind on 
the truth, that without basic, one might 
almost say, revolutionary, social, economic, 
ard cultural reforms, including land re- 
forms of the character President Truman 
said in San Francisco on September 4 were 
introduced in Japan; without strong and 
just government rooted in the will of the 
people; without closing the gap between 
government and governed; without the 
effective promotion of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, so that man in 
his freedom and dignity can be affirmed; 
without putting aside dark reaction and 
turning boldly toward light and truth and 
joy; without love and understanding 
breaking through the present walls of 
partition between peoples, religions, races, 
and groups in the Near East; without the 
near-eastern peoples being taken, and feel- 
in-; that they are taken, as equal partners 
in fact with the Western World; and without 
the Western World itself realizing that its 
ultimate roots all go back to the Near East, 
s0 that it cannot deny us without denying 
itself: Without these things, I do not be- 
lieve peace, justice, and stability can be es- 
tablisned in the Near East. 


A 7,000-MILE AWAKENING 


Japan lies at the extreme eastern point of 
the Far East. Lebanon lies at the extreme 
western point of the Near East. Japan and 
Lebanon therefore lie at two opposite points 
of the great continent of Asia. When one 
keeps in mind that Europa was a Phoeni- 
cian princess from our very mountains who 
fled away with Zeus to a then exceedingly 
dark and barbarous continent to the north 
and west, which is, indeed, but an offshoot of 
Asia, one will appreciate the remarkable me- 
diating position, in both time and space, 
which the Near East occupies in the scheme 
of things. 

An almost infinite gradation of people and 
race and language and culture and outlook 
spans the 7,000 or 8,000 miles between the 
Near East and Japan. Throughout this vast 
expanse people today are awakening—awak- 
ening as from an eternal slumber. They 
want to pass from the twilight of being into 
the fullness of human existence. This awak- 
ening can no more be arrested than the 
movement of the sun. It can only be under- 
stood, and after it is understood one can 
either try constructively to help and guide 
it or vainly stand in its way. Nevertheless, 
apart from actual conquest and subversion, 
four dangers beset this awakening, two from 
within and two from without. 

The dangers from without are the oppo- 
site one of the other. There is, first, the 
possibility of complete lack of understand- 
ing—a virtual wishing that the awakening 
did not occur, when nothing as a matter of 
fact has contributed to it more than the 
variegated impact of the outside world and 
particularly of the Western World itself. 
But this wishing is only wishful. There is, 
second, that mode of soft understanding 
which may be termed romanticism—under- 
standing without a base, without fixed prin- 
ciples of one’s own. But the West will never 
help Asia if, transported by its infinite en- 
chantments, the West thereby completely 
loses its soul. It is difficult to choose be- 
tween obtuseness and romanticism, so far 
as Asia's external dangers are concerned. 

The dangers from within are again the 
opposite one of the other. In its enthusiasm, 
and because of the autonomous depths of its 
own traditions, Asia may think it can chart 
and run its course in complete independence 
of the rest of the world. It will then stand 
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aside—aloof, unconcerned, indifferent. But 
this is a great illusion. It only proves that 
one is not yet wide-awake, that one is really 
still half-dreaming. Or on the other hand 
Asia, under the stress of the moment, may 
seek easy attachments without adequate con- 
sideration of its own real interests. For that 
alone belongs to the fundamental interests 
of Asia which enhances its freedom, elevates 
its spirit, respects its will, promotes its dig- 
nity and develops its essential humanity. I 
do not know which is the worse internal 
— for Asia—thoughtlessness or neutral- 

m. 

But surely these dangers need not over- 
whelm the situation. There is sufficient 
wisdom in and outside of Asia to overcome 
them. When that happens, when the Asian 
peoples, in the fellowship of the free and 
equal, step forth, as America has recently 
done, into the arena of historical responsi- 
bility and partnership, mindful first of their 
abiding interests, and when the rest of the 
world views them neither romantically nor 
with un-understanding, then a really new 
day will have dawned in the Near East. And 
I ask you, which day did not first dawn there? 





Higher Income Taxes Will Destroy a 
Large Segment of Our Free Society 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
article which appears in the January 29, 
1952, issue of Look magazine, and which 
was written by the Honorable WaLtTer F. 
GeorcE, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United 
States: 


HicHer INCOME Taxes WILL Destroy a LARGE 
SEGMENT OF OUR FREE Society 


(By Senator Watter F. Grorce) 


I believe that we have reached the safe 
limit of our taxable capacity and that higher 
income ‘axes will destroy a large segment 
of our free society, impair our productive 
strength, and add to inflationary pressures. 
These are serious statements. I do not make 
them lightly. : 

The ability of this Nation, or any nation, 
to raise taxes cannot be measured with 
mathematical precision, but that there is a 
point at which the burden of © ‘tion can 
become a fatal deterrent to economic activity 
anc\ therefore defeat the very objectives of 
a balanced budget is beyond dispute. The 
determination of this point is the heart of 
today’s tax problem, and, because within the 
four corners of our tax structure will be found 
the blueprint of the economic and social 
future of our country, it is imperative that 
every citizen be aware of certain funda- 
mental facts. 


THREE INCREASES SINCE KOREA 


Since Korea the Congress has increased 
taxes three times. Never before has so much 
additional revenue been raised in so short a 
time. Never before, including the period 
of World War II, has the direct individual 
income tax burden been so high on some of 
our people and the indirect taxes so high 
on all of our people. As a result of the ap- 
proximately $15,500,000,000 in new taxes im- 
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posed within the last year and a half, close 
to one-third of all the financial reward re- 
ceived by our people for the work they do 
and for the productive use of the property 
they own now goes for paying Federal, State, 
and local taxes. This is the highest tax 
burden in our history, and it is considerably 
higher than economists believe can be car- 
ried by a private enterprise economy. Due, 
however, to the present accelerated rate of 
Government spending I believe we can safely 
shoulder this load for a brief period but that 
any appreciably higher burden would result 
in extreme interference to our economy and 
grave injustice to the people. When the de- 
fense program levels off, taxes should, how- 
ever, be reduced, and the Congress so pro- 
vided in the Revenue Act of 1951 which be- 
came law last October. 

Our main source of revenue is the indi- 
vidual income tax. The accompanying table 
pictures better than words the way in which 
the burden of this tax has steadily increased. 
The real impact of this increased tax burden 
should be measured in the light of the sub- 
stantial rise in the costs of living which has 
taken place in our country. 

Hope of reward is the driving force of free- 
men of every class. Take it away and you 
destroy the incentive and ambition to pro- 
duce—the very lifeblood of our economic 
strength and the source of our economic pow- 
er. For individuals in the high-income 
brackets this hope of reward is all but gone, 
and during the past 20 years the rates on 
individual taxpayers in the middle brackets 
have also increased far beyond what anyone 
ever anticipated when the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted in 
1913. If, for example, the Congress should 
now confiscate all taxable income over 
$100,000 by imposing a 100-percent tax on 
income over that amount, the additional 
revenue would be only about $34,000,000— 
or just enough at the current rate of Fed- 
eral spending to operate the Government for 
4 hours. 

Confiscating all taxable income over 
$26,000 would yield only an additional $640,- 
000,000—or just enough to run the Govern- 
ment for 3 days. 

Confiscating all taxable income over 
$10,000 would yield only an additional 
$3,000,000,000—or just enough to run the 
Government for 16 days. 

Confiscating all taxable income over 
$8,000 would yield only an additional 
$4,200,000,000—or just enough to run the 
Government for 22 days. 

Our middle class is the group in the struc- 
ture of our Nation which is seldom, if ever, 
represented by spokesmen before committees 
of the Congress or by lobbyists. They pro- 
vide the country with our professional men 
and women, with the proprietors of our small 
businesses, with the managers and salesmen 
for our industrial and commercial enter- 
prises as well as a large segment of our local, 
State, and Federal officials. They constitute 
the very backbone of the country and from 
their savings must come the private invest- 
ment capital essential for jobs and produc- 
tion. 

Great Britain is a tragic example of what 
can happen if the welfare of the middle- 
class citizen is ignored in a scramble for 
taxes to support swollen government. The 
experience of that country shows that the 
wage earner is the real victim of confiscatory 
tax rates. Since Korea the lowest tax rate 
in our own country has already jumped from 
16.6 percent to 22.2 percent and it must be 
recognized that if any substantial increase 
in individual income taxes is made, the bulk 
of this increase will come from the lower 
taxable brackets. It is this group, however, 
which has suffered most from inflation and 
on whom the increased excise taxes fall most 
heavily. 
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The second largest source of our revenue 
comes from corporations. A year and a half 
ago the top tax rate on our corporate pro- 
ductive enterprises was 38 percent. Today 
the regular corporate rate is 52 percent—12 
percentage points higher than during World 
War II. Also as the result of the defense 
excess-profits tax some dollars earned by 
corporations are taxed at a rate of 82 percent. 
The effect of the increased corporate taxes 
has been to increase within a year and a half 
the average Federal tax on corporations from 
37 cents on the dollar to 58 cents on the 
dollar. We now have the highest corporate 
tax rates in the world. In Brazil the top 
corporate rate is only 15 percent; in Aus- 
tralia, 30 percent; and in France, 34 percent. 
Canada's top corporate tax rate is 45.6 per- 
cent on that part of the income in excess 
of $10,000. The first $10,000 is taxed at a 
rate of only 10 percent while our starting 
corporate rate is 30 percent. England levies 
a 50 percent rate on corporate profits for 
which the shareholder gets a partial credit. 
Stockholders in our corporate productive 
enterprises receive no credit for the taxes 
paid by corporations and dividend income is 
therefore taxed twice. 


EXPANSION CANNOT BE AVOIDED 


Higher corporate taxes would, under 
normal conditions, result in reduced expend- 
itures for new plants and equipment. 
Today. however, our industrial expansion 
program must be carried out in order to 
produce the equipment needed for the de- 
fense program. A further increase in corpo- 
rate taxes may not leave sufficient funds 
available to corporations and they may well 
have to sell their holdings in Government se- 
curities or borrow from the banks. Both 
methods are highly inflationary. 

After taxes reach a certain point, further 
increases will not prevent inflation but will 
actually stimulate it. According to a study 
by Colin Clark, a well-known economist, in- 
flation is bound to result when taxes exceed 
25 percent of the national income. Our 
present Federal tax system alone is estimated 
to yield approximately $66,000,000,000, and 
our national income is now running at an 
estimated annual rate of $280,000,000,000, 
Thus, the Federal Government alone is tak- 
ing in taxes about 24 percent of the national 
income. When the estimated total State 
and local taxes of $18,000,000,000 is added to 
the Federal] tax take, our present total Fed- 
eral, State, and local tax bill absorbs 30 per- 
cent of our national income. We are, there- 
fore, at the danger point. 

Excessive taxation is not the answer to 
inflation. The cure lies rather in the adop- 
tion of an expenditure program tailored to 
fit the ability of the people to pay. There is 
a limit to this ability and unless we are pre- 
pared to permanently surrender our free 
economy and our free society for a regimented 
economy and a socialized society, this safe 
limit has in my judgment now been reached. 
The Nation's greatness may be traced pri- 
marily to one fact: We have given to human 
incentive its finest chance to advance indi- 
vidual liberty and the general welfare. 
Despite errors we have somehow protected 


the incentive of the individual to do his 
dead level best. 


The big bite—Married couple, 2 dependents 
Taxes 
paid pre- 
Korea 


Taxable income before 


exemptions 1940 


1952 


$133 


$20,000... 
$25,000__. 
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A People’s Job for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of January 20, 1952: 


A PEoPLe’s JosB For CONGRESS 


The big mystery in Washington today is not 
that the White House should be reluctant to 
clean up the tax and loan scandals and to 
prosecute the wrong-doers. The mystery is 
that the elected representatives of the people 
in Congress are doing so little about it. 

It is a shocking thing that President Tru- 
man could think it would be adequate to put 
his attorney general in charge of ferreting out 
and punishing the self-servers and scandal- 
makers. 

That, as the Post-Dispatch has said, sets 
McGrath on the trail of McGrath. 

What is more shocking is that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House are taking 
it all so quietly, that they do not see their 
Own responsibility. It is as if they did not 
know the history of their own legislative 
body as recently as a quarter-century ago. 

Turn the calendar back to January 1924. It 
was the start of a presidential election year. 
It was also a time when the stench of Wash- 
ington scandals had sickened the American 
people. 

Did Congress in 1924 content itself with 
some hearings and questions for tose who 
had betrayed the public trust in the Harding 
administration? 

Not at all. 

Both Chambers and particularly the Sen- 
ate joined in making certain that the suc- 
cessor Republican President, Calvin Coolidge, 
used the great power and prestige of his high 
office to push a clean-up and to push it 
hard. 

Those were days when the Senate contained 
vigilant fighters like Norri, of Nebraska, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, Borah of Idaho, Walsh 
and Wheeler of Montana, Caraway and Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, and Reed of Missouri. 

Outstanding among these was Thomas J. 
Walsh who was integrity itself. After he 
went to work to bring the Teapot Dome oil 
corruptionists to book there was no stopping 
him. 

When the White House moved too slowly 
Senator Walsh and his colleagues took the 
job on themselves. They passed a joint reso- 
lution, which declared: 

“The President is further authorized and 
directed to appoint by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, special counsel 
who shall have charge and control of the 
prosecution of such litigation, anything in 
the statutes touching the powers of the At- 
torney General or the Department of Justice 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

It was in fulfillment of that airtight reso- 
lution that President Coolidge chose the bi- 
partisan team of Owen J. Roberts, Republi- 
can, and Atlee Pomerene, Democrat, to prose- 
cute the oil frauds. 

Contrast the situation today. Instead of 
independent counsel acting outside the Jus- 
tice Department, Attorney General McGrath 
himself presides, and now a-.nounces his in- 
tention to appoint nonpartisan special as- 
sistants. If President Truman could not 
persuade Judge Murphy to serve, is it likely 
that Mr. McGrath can persuade men of the 
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stature of Owen Roberts and Atlee Pomerene 
to serve? 

Congress should follow its own sound 
precedent now. 

It should direct President Truman to ap- 
point special counsel. 

It should make these appointments subject 
to confirmation so bad appointments could 
be rejected by the Senate. 

It should separate these prosecutors com- 
pletely from the Attorney General and the 
Department of Justice. 

If a Republican Congress, in a Republican 
administration, could do what was done in 
1924, the Democratic Congress in a Demo- 
cratic administration can do as much now. 

Let its Members, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, get busy and provide the legislative 
authority for a thorough, relentless cleaning 
of the people’s government. 

For the Democrats not to act is for them to 
admit that they are afraid to act. That will 
be to invite retribution at the polls. 

If the Republicans drag their feet, it can 
mean only that they prefer to play politics 
with corruption so as to keep the issue intact 
for the Presidential campaign. 

Both attitudes would be contemptuous of 
the American people. 

Both would be unworthy of the great leg- 
islative body of this Nation. 

What we need are some Democrats like 
the rugged Tom Walsh and some Republicans 
like the unflinching George Norris. 

Courageous leadership produced an 89 to 0 
vote for the Walsh resolution February 1, 
1924. Courageous leadership can galvanize 
Capitol Hill again. 

If the White House does not provide that 
leadership, Con must. 

The McGrath makeshift is not to be tol- 
erated. 

Already it has been suffered too long. 


. 





Hats for Health % 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article from 
the Danbury News-Times of January 23 
which points out that hatlessness is a di- 
rect cause of sinus infection. As Repre- 
sentative from the Fairfield County sec- 
tor of Connecticut—often referred to as 
the hat center of the world—I urge one 
and all to wear a hat for health. It cer- 
tainly must be comforting to the hat 
workers of Danbury and Norwalk to be 
aware of the fact that not only are they 
contributing toward keeping the Ameri- 

‘can man the best dressed in the world, 

but that they are also instrumental in 

maintaining lis health and well-being. 

The article follows: 

HaTLess Men Risk ILtNess—Svurvery SHows 
Most Docrors THINK Bare Heaps Invire 
Sinus TROUBLE 
Do doctors believe that hatlessness leads 

to sinus trouble? The answer is yes, ac- 

cording to a survey conducted by Hat Life, 
national hat-trade magazine. 

In its January issue, Hat Life says 15 ear, 
nose, and throat specialists gave affirmative 
replies to the question: “In your opinion, 





does the hatless man particularly invite 
sinus troubles?” 
Only seven were not convinced of the 


“Thus, by more than two to one,” the 

points out, “competent specialists 

attest that the hat is a needed and sensible 

protection against the lifelong miseries of 
sinus infection.” 

The 22 medical men who gave opinions 
were among 100 who received questionnaires. 
Hat Life considered that a high response 
from busy men, due to the particular form 
of approach used 

The magazine says it conducted the sur- 
vey not for the publicity value—which it 
holds doubtful—but to provide hat men 
themselves with the confidence and knowl- 
edge that the unquestionable weight of med- 
ical opinions is on their side. 

The doctors’ responses are open to in- 
spection in Hat Life files, the e says, 
though the doctors cannot be identified pub- 
licly because medical ethics forbid it. 

The magazine was able to quote one medi- 
cal authority, from a statement previously 
published in a medical journal. T. A. Poole, 
an eminent specialist, said: 

“There is no excuse for sinus infection. 
It is caused by secretions in the nasal spaces 
which are the result of persistent head colds. 

“To avoid this, the first rule we make is, 
Don’t go outdoors bareheaded. It is more 
important to protect your head than: your 
feet.” 





40-Acre Farm With 1 Acre Cotton Allot- 
ment, 1 Acre Peanuts Allotment 


mars 0 hag REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH< 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following letters 
from Mr. B. F. Vance: 


CoLLece StaTIoNn, TEX., January 8, 1952. 
Hon. Linpitey BeckwortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will reply to 
your letter of December 21, 1951, with which 
you enclosed copies of correspondence re- 
garding the status of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hud- 
speth, of route 1, Hawkins, Tex. 

According to a report from the Wood Coun- 
ty PMA Committee, a 1951 peanut allotment 
was not established for the 40-acre farm 
owned by Mr. E.E. Hudspeth. It is indicated, 
however, that 0.9 acre was planted to pea- 
nuts and harvested in each of the years 1950 
and 1951. 

I am returning the correspondence which 
was forwarded to this office in accordance 
with your request. 

Sincerely yours, 





B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 


CoLLece SraTion, Tex., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. Linptey BeckwortnH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Beck wortn: This is with further 
reference to previous correspondence regard- 
ing the status of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hud- 
speth, of route 1, Hawkins, Tex. 

According to the available records, the 
farm operated by Mr. Hudspeth in Wood 
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County was not eligible for a group I 1950 
cotton-acreage allotment because of no 
established history during the period 1946, 
1947, or 1948. An application for a group 
II allotment was made and a final allotment 
of 1.0 established in accordance with the 
regulations for determining group II farm 
allotments. 

As stated in my letter of January 8, 0.9 
acre was planted to peanuts and harvested 
in each of the years 1950 and 1951 without 
an-allotment. The production from this 
acreage was subject to sale without payment 
of penalty. Under the provision for small 
farms, a farm without an allotment may 
market the production from 1.0 acre or less 
without payment of penalty. 

¥ am returning the correspondence which 
was forwarded to this office relative to this 


" Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Vance, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee. 





Investigation of Corruption in the Federal 
Government a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention again to House Resolution 
492 which I introduced on January 14, 
1952, to create a special House commit- 
tee to investigate corruption in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I find that there has been widespread 
interest in this proposal. As evidence of 
this, I include—under leave to extend 
my remarks—an editorial from the Mon- 
roe (Mich.) Evening News of January 
17, 1952, entitled “Congress to the Res- 
cue.” 

I am somewhat disturbed by the pos- 
sibility that this investigation may be 
regarded as a partisan matter. As far 
as I am concerned, partisanship is not 
involved. Our public servants should be 
held to a high standard of conduct of 
public affairs. It is the duty of the Mem- 
bers of both parties in the Congress to 
make certain that high standards of con- 
duct are maintained, not only in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, but 

the Congress as well. 

I invite support for my resolution from 
both sides of the aisle. I hope that Re- 
publicans will not treat this as an op- 
portunity to embarrass the administra- 
tion, and that Democrats will not seek 
to suppress it on the ground that dis- 
closures of malfeasance may affect the 
party adversely. 

Corruption and wrongdoing are not 
the monopoly of any party. Whenever 
and wherever they appear, they must be 
routed out and the wrongdoers pun- 
ished, regardless of their party affilia- 


I hope that it will be in this spirit that 
the House of Representatives will press 
forward with a completely impartial and 
workmanlike exploration of the admin- 
istration of the vast powers and the huge 
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sums of public money entrusted to Fed- 
eral officials to carry out national pro- 


grams. 
The editorial follows: 
CONGRESS TO THE RESCUE 


As we noted the other day, President Tru- 
man, by failing to take the vigorous action 
he promised to clean house, left himself open 
to a far less friendly type of housecleaning 
by Congress. And the first Member of the 
House to detect this weakness in the Presi- 
dential strategy was Representative Grorcgs 
Meaper, of Michigan’s Second District. 

Representative Meaper, introducing a reso- 
lution calling for Speaker Sam RaysBuRN to 
appoint a special committee of five Republi- 
cans and five Democrats, put his finger on 
the weak point in the White House position. 
The President delegated Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath to do the housecleaning, 
when much of the scandal uncovered by 
congressional probing was found in Mc- 
Grath’s own department. 

Taking note of this, Representative MEADER 
asserted: “The President has chosen to sup- 
press a thoroughgoing public airing of con- 
ditions by delegating the clean-up task to 
the Department whose inactivity in the en- 
forcement of laws has so greatly contributed 
to the creation of that condition.” 

Not content with having McGrath conduct 
the clean-up, which he called a callous con- 
tempt for the American people and the pub- 
lic interest, Representative Meaper called for 
a forthright, penetrating, and impartial in- 
vestigation. The investigating would be 
done, of course, by the bipartisan 10-member 
committee of Congres, which Representative 
MEADER says Owes a duty to the American 
public to conduct a thorough exploration of 
corruption in the Federal Government. 

How thorough and how effective such a 
probe might be in an election year is any- 
body’s guess. Whether it might turn up 
unsavory deeds by Members of Congress, or 
even Republican appointees of the admin- 
istration, is equally a matter of doubt. That 
it woud be embarrassing to the White House 
goes without saying, but that is exactly what 
Mr. Truman let himself in for by failing 
to act. 





Farm Labor Supply Situation 
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L - 
HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
major feasible source of supplemental 
foreign agricultural workers is the neigh- 
boring Republic of Mexico. The need for 
such workers is now recognized as no 
longer being just an emergency but, in 
view of the ever-increasing production 
goals of essential food and fiber, to be a 
problem with which agriculture will be 
faced for some time to come. 

The Congress, during 1951, enacted 
Public Law 78, which provided the ve- 
hicle for the legal and orderly entry of 
those Mexican nationals required by ag- 
riculture for the successful meeting of 
prod ction goals. As a result of this 
legislation an agreement was reached 
with Mexico providing for the temporary 
entry of workers. This agreement ex- 
pircs on February 11, 1952, and it now 
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seems certain that renewal, extension, or 
renegotiation will depend upon action of 
the Congress on legislation dealing with 
illegal aliens. 

To enable farmers of this Nation to 
meet their increased production obli- 
gations, the farm labor force must be 
supplemented. Adequate domestic sup- 
plies are not, and will not, be available, 
Farmers, to properly plan their opera- 
tions, must have assurance that the nec- 
essary labor will be available. 

The Mexican national program, dur- 
ing 1951, supplied more ihan 190,000 sup- 
plemental workers; of this number not 
more than an estimated 48,000 are pres- 
ently employed in the United States un- 
der contract. This number, however, is 
being rapidly diminished by voluntary 
return of many to their homes in Mexico, 
and estimates indicate a pressing need 
for an additional thirty-five to forty 
thousand during the next 90 days. It 
is imperative that immediate action be 
taken by the Congress in order that the 
present program remain in operation, 
Production goals have been increased by 
6 percent, this in the face of the short- 
est supply of domestic farm labor in our 
history, with forecasts indicating that 
the downward trend of supply will con- 
tinue. Demands for labor occasioned by 
both the present inadequate supply as 
well as the possible cessation of the pro- 
gram will, without doubt, cause a drastic 
increase in the use of wetbacks unless 
immediate steps are taken which will 
assure the farmers of a continuing sup- 
ply program, and all of the recent prog- 
ress achieved toward the solution of the 
wetback problem will be lost. 

The farmers of this Nation, faced with 
ever-increasing demands for essential 
food and fiber, urge your serious consid- 
eration and favorable action on legisla- 
tion now before the Congress to amend 
the Immigration Act of 1917. This ac- 
tion is essential in order that the pro- 
gram supplying supplemental labor, so 
necessary to the farmer if he is to meet 
his obligations to the Nation, not come 
to a halt on February 11. Major losses 
are certain to occur if the program is 
halted even temporarily. Certain crops 
are now in jeopardy and in desperate 
need of additional workers, with utter 
chaos a certainty unless immediate steps 
are taken to assure a legal and and or- 
derly supply of workers. The Depart- 

ment of Agriculture forecasts a rising 
demand for food and fiber through 1975, 
due to population increases, and is there- 
fore essential that farmers be assured 
of a continuous and workable program 
of supplemental labor supply. Uncer- 
tain, off-again-on-agair agreements, 
such as we have had during the past few 
years, will not suffice. Certainty of labor 
supply is necessary and we believe im- 
mediate passage of alien legislation now 
before Congress will pave the way for a 
suitable and acceptable program. 

I include the following telegram from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1952. 
Hon. ERNEst K. BRAMBLETT, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

The present agreement with Mexico re- 
garding importation of workers expires Feb- 
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ruary 11, 1952. Agricultural production goals 
in 1952 are the highest in history and are 
represented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as being urgently required to meet do- 
mestic and overseas needs. Production to 
meet these food and fiber goals will be griev- 
ously impaired if this agreement is not 
promptly renewed or extended. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation strongly urges 
that separate legislation be enacted to enable 
immediate extension of the agreement, This 
legislation should provide adequate authority 
to the Attorney General to issue warrants to 
go upon designated lands or other property 
other than a dwelling for the purpose of 
interrogating aliens concerning their right 
to enter or remain in the United States. We 
believe as a minimum protection to the 
rights of individual American citizens that 
(1) employment itself should not constitute 
harboring, and (2) harboring should be de- 
fined in the law so that it conveys the idea of 
secreting aliens for the purpose of avoiding 
detection, and (3) any inducement to obtain 
the entry of an alien to be a violation of 
law should be with intent and (4) authority 
to enter private lands should not be granted 
without a duly authorized administrative 
warrant. So long as the administrative 
warrant does not permit the entering of a 
dwelling or unreasonable search, we do not 
believe any constitutional principle is in 
issue. In addition, we recommend that the 
committee reports reaffirm that the Immi- 
gration Service continue to have authority to 
use emergency procedures to meet critical 
emergency farm labor neds as presently exer- 
cised. Farmers will be prohibited from mak- 
ing their full contribution to 1952 produc- 
tion if this problem is not solved immedi- 
ately. 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 





Welcome to Archbishop O’Hara 
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HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 








— 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., at the civic 
reception to Archbishop O’Hara Janu- 
ary 10, 1952: 


Your Excellency, Archbishop O'Hara, Gov- 
ernor Fine, distinguished members of the 
clergy, and ladies and gentlemen, it is with 
great pleasure that I, in behalf of the city 
of Philadelphia, extend a most cordial wel- 
come to the Most Reverend Archbishop 
O’Hara, who yesterday became the spiritual 
leader of more ths.n 400,000 Roman Catholics 
of this city. 

It was my good fortune yesterday to at- 
tend the installation services at the ca- 
thedral in Logan Square, when the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia was enthroned. 

I was deeply impressed with his installa- 
tior. sermon, so much so that I requested 
and have received a copy of it. 

His text was taken from the thirteenth 
chapter of the gospel according to St. John: 

“By this shall all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” 

He said in part: 

“God's ‘yoke is sweet and His burden 
light’ for those who sincerely strive to 
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fulfill His law. This law is set forth In 
epitome under both the old and the new 
dispensations: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole mind ard with all thy strength; and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Again, he said: 

“It ts love of God and love of neighbor 
that draws us together in this great cooper- 
ative work. * * * I have no program to 
announce, no theme to preach but the love 
of God.” 

I think it a happy augury for the future 
of the spiritual life of Philadelphia that in 
this city of brotherly love, founded with 
prayer on the banks of the Delaware by 
William Penn in 1682. The leader of so large 
and ‘important a religious group in our 
community should bring a message of this 
sort to us on the occasion of his installation. 

This city was founded and has prospered 
under the ideals which the archbishop so 
eloquently proclaimed. 

The doctrine of good will to all and the 
spirit of good neighborliness, not only toward 
our fellow citizens, but for all people in all 
countries everywhere, is a part of the in- 
heritance we received from William Penn. 

The new municipal administration of 
Philadelphia does not regard itself as a cold 
and impersonal govering body of the com- 
munity, but as charged with the responsi- 
bility for the welfare and the well-being 
of all Philadelphians, regardless of race, reli- 
gion, color, or national origin. 

We feel, moreover, that perhaps the fore- 
most principle which William Penn incor- 
porated into the life of this city was that of 
religious tolerance. 

Here, we believe that all people have the 
right to worship God and to conduct their 
lives in accordance with the light of their 
own inner conscience, without restraint or 
molestation. So long as they refrain from 
interference with the just rights and priv- 
ileges of their neighbors. 

It is good to know that these ideals are 
shared by the new archbishop of Philadel- 
phia. 

Archbishop O'Hara, I welcome you, on 
behalf of all Philadelphians, to your new 
and exacting task. 

May your tenure be a long and happy and 
a@ useful one; and may we all work together 
to bring to reality the dream of love of God 
and love of neighbor which is a part of the 
spiritual inheritance of all Philadelphians 
of good will. 





Justice for Poland =}, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY FRANK PLaczex 


There are two nations of Burope who have 
planned for the conquest of the world— 
Germany and Soviet Russia. The Kaiser's 
attempt during World War I probably would 
have succeeded if the United States had not 
given aid to our European allies. With our 
aid, German militarism was defeated and 
then, defeated Germany, helped by American 
and English capital, quickly revived and 
under Hitler started the Second World War 
for conquest of the world. 

The United States entered that war and 
by enormous sacrifices in blood and money, 





saved Europe and the world from German 
militaristic domination. Now again, as a 
defensive measure the Communist 
aggressor, the United States is sending bil- 
lions of dollars in armaments and in cash 
to the Atlantic Treaty Pact nations including 
Western Germany. Many Americans are ap- 
prehensive that rearming of Western Ger- 
many will result in a revival of German 
militarism. A revival of German militarism 
would turn France Communist and alienate 
eastern Europe especially Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. 

May I bring to your attention what Con- 
gressman ApotpPH J. SaBaTH, of Illinois, has 
said on this subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and I quote “I deplore and fear the 
recommendations and activities of our var- 
ious high commissioners in occupied Ger- 
many looking to the rearmament of a re- 
vived Germany. There is no secret to the 
fact that nazism is again on the upsurge; 
that many of Hitler's leaders, having been 
spared the punishment they so fully deserved 
for their heinous crimes, are again gaining 
control of the so-called German Government 
and apparently with the blessing and en- 
couragement of our representatives over 
there. The campaign to bring about the 
rearmament of Germany is in full swing, in 
the face of the specter of all the horrors that 
armed German militarism has visited upon 
the peoples of the world. * * * Wemust 
never again permit nazism, Hitlerism, or any 
totalitarianism despotism to engulf minori- 
ties or small nations. Liberty and independ- 
ence is the dream, the hope, the aspiration of 
all oppressed peoples. We can and we will 
insure it.” 

Ladies and gentiemen, it is with pleasure 
that I now present our distinguished guest 
speaker, the former Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and our present 
Secretary of Labor of the United States, the 
Honorable Maurice J. Tobin. Mr. Secretary: 


Justice For PoLanp 


(Radio speech by of Labor Hon. 
Maurice J. Tobin, for the Polish-American 
Congress over Station WSPR in Springfield, 
Mass., November 18, 1951) 

Men and women of Polish birth or ancestry 
have been among the foremost American 
patriots since the days of the American Rev- 
olution. In war and in peace, in hard times 
and in prosperity they have worked and 
sacrificed for the welfare of the United States 
and helped it to grow great. They have been 
loyal Americans devoted to our democratic 
institutions and to the democratic creed on 
which this Nation was founded. - 

But the Americans of Polish extraction 
have never forgotten the land of their fath- 
ers. Although they have prospered in this 
country and enjoyed its blessings, they have 
been deeply disturbed by the tragedy that 
has overtaken Poland. They cannot rest, as 


And so, the Poles of America 
through organizations like the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, are working for the day of 
Poland's liberation. 

I am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to commend the Polish people of the United 
States for their ceaseless efforts to speed the 
deliverance of Poland from Soviet tyranny 
and restore it to its rightful place as a free 
and democratic nation. 

was 


mitments the spirit of freedom in Poland 
has never been destroyed. 

The love of freedom still gleams like a 
light in the darkness. There are growing 
evidences of it every day. Men and women 
and children are escaping from Poland in 
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increasing numbers at desperate risk of their 
lives to join the community of freedom in 
the West. They tell the story of the devo- 
tion to freedom among the Polish people 
and their testimony cannot be denied. 

They escape from ships; they flee across 
the Soviet zone of Eastern Germany, they 
slip through the iron curtain any way they 
cam to escape the bondage that the Soviet 
Union has brought to Poland. 

America is well aware of the Polish love 
of freedom and of the imperishable spirit 
in Poland that has survived partitions and 
conquest and stood firm against all the shift- 
ing winds of history. President Truman, in 
a statement honoring the one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of Poland's constitution 
of 1791, referred to the anniversary as a sym- 
bol of the Poles’ “unflagging devotion to hu- 
man rights and of their indomitable resist- 
ance to foreign oppression.” He recalled, on 
that occasion, the opening words of the Po- 
lish national anthem: “Poland is not yet lost 
while we are living.” And the President 
added, “A spirit like that can never die.” 

Those who understand Poland in the 
United States have never doubted for a 
moment that the Poles would ultimately be 
free from the Soviet yoke. The people of 
Poland are a religious people, dedicated to 
the moral and spiritual ideals that are the 
very antithesis of communism. They know 
that a devotion to God and justice cannot 
be reconciled with a devotion to godless 
communism. The Poles were devoted to 
their religion long before communism was 
thrust upon them. That devotion will out- 
last the Communist tyranny. 

The very entrance of the Polish people 
into recorded history dates back to the con- 
version of their ruler, Mieszko, to Christian- 
ity in the year A. D. 966. Under the infiu- 
ence of that great leader, Poland moved 
into the family of Christian nations. Its 
people have been unwavering in their at- 
tachment to their religion. They have never 
given it up and they will not give it up now. 

I tell you that the Soviet effort to build 
a wall between the people of Poland and 
their religion will not succeed. No matter 
how high that wall is and how thick it is, 
the wall will crumble, and the whole reign 
of Soviet tyranny in Poland will crumble 
with it. 

It is encouraging to note that the people 
of Poland have refused to accept the false 
Communist interpretation of the Korean 
war. Despite the steady stream of Com- 
munist propaganda, the reports say the peo- 
ple as a whole have a clear idea who was 
the aggressor in Korea and who went to 
Korea to uphold the principles of interna- 
tional justice. 

There is evidence that the people of Po- 
land, as distinct from the Polish Govern- 
ment, still retain a historic antagonism to- 
ward the Russians and a deep antipathy 
to communism. Despite the propaganda 
deluge they are subjected to, many still 
retain great sympathy for the west. It is 
remembered in Poland that millions of dol- 
lars in UNRRA aid and relief supplies and 
equipment were sent there after the war. 

The Soviet Union has had to take special 
measures to guard against the influences 
of the free spirit of the Polish people. Late 
in 1949 Moscow engineered the appoint- 
ments of Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky as Pol- 
ish Minister of National Defense. The So- 
viet marshal promoted further Soviet infil- 
tration of the Polish Army. The Polish high 
command was purged and Soviet officers were 
put in key posts. Poland's forces were re- 
organized after the model of the Red army. 
Today, the Polish Army has become an in- 
strument of oppression, terrorizing those in 
Poland who would mobilize the forces of 
freedom. 

The Soviet Union has dominated Polish 
industry and made it serve Soviet purposes, 
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Poland is allowed to retain only a minor 
share of its textile production. It must sell 
coal to the Soviet Union at a price that is 
half of what the coal would bring in the 
west. The brutal speed-up and rigid work 
discipline in Polish industry has virtually 
reduced the Polish worker to the level of a 
forced laborer. 

The Nowa Huta, the new foundry, which 
is being built near Krakow is to be an ex- 
ample of Soviet exploitation of Polish in- 
dustry. This is being built under Poland's 
6-year plan with Russian financial assistance. 
But the Poles will have to pay for this 
foundry with more than money. 

Naturally, they will have to pay back the 
Soviet loans in full. But in addition to 
that they will have to use Soviet equipment 
and technicians and turn the top-manage- 
ment positions over to Russian hands. And 
most of the production will find its way to 
the Soviet Union. The Poles pay and do the 
work. The Russians get the benefits. That 
is what Russian domination of Poland has 
meant. 

I share the hope of the Polish people in 
the United States that this oppression will 
be brought to an end. I believe that the 
Polish spirit and the Polish devotion to lib- 
erty will triumph in our age even as they 
have triumphed over the great obstacles of 
the past. The loyalty and the help of the 
Poles of America can help to speed the day 
when Poland will be free again. 

Until that day comes, we must work to 
convince the Polish people that America 
understands the forces that have brought 
them under the dominion of Moscow. They 
must be made to realize that America un- 
derstands their devotion to freedom, and 
that America will always stand ready to wel- 
come Poland into the community of free 
nations when the reign of Russia has ended. 





Does Harry Care About Scandals? 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON N 


OF WYCMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial published in the 
Rock Springs (Wyo.) Miner: 

Does Barry Care Apout SCANDALS? 


A few weeks ago President Truman jaunt- 
ily promised continued drastic action in 
weeding out corrupt officials from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and other Federal agencies. 

He indicated at that time that he would 
set up some sort of commission to make in- 
dependent inquiry into these agencies. 
Judge Thomas Murphy, of New York, ac- 
cepted leacership of this group, but later 
withdrew. 

Thereupon Mr. Truman _ apparently 
changed his mind, too. He seems to have 
decided that matters were not so serious 
after all, and that he could “get by” without 
radical remedies. 

Confirmation of this shift came a short 
time back when the President told the coun- 
try that any Government clean-up would 
henceforth be directed by Attorney General 
McGrath. 

This was a sharp slap in the face to all 
American citizens who are sincerely con- 
cerned over the present moral standards in 
their Government. McGrath heads a de- 
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partment which itself has been found guilty 
of corrupt activity. How he can be expected 
to bring to a clean-up task the necessary 
hard-headed detachment is a mystery un- 
derstood only by Mr. Truman. 

By this act the President has sought to 
minimize the scandals unearthed in his ad- 
ministration. He has made it plain that he 
is not, in spite of all he claims, really inter- 
ested in a thorough airing of suspected 
agencies. 

This is a gesture of contempt for the 
American people. It means Mr. Truman is 
most concerned with a solution which will 
put the best facade on his administration 
and his party. In other words, he wants a 
political rather than a moral solution. 

There is just a chance that the President 
is sufficiently aware of the impact these scan- 
dals have made to realize that such feeble 
clean-up tactics will not likely impress the 
electorate. 

If that is true, its probable import is that 
Mr. Truman is genuinely tired of the Presi- 
dency, doesn’t want to run again, and doesn't 
much care what anybody thinks about how 
he handles the scandal issue. 

This may not be a proper interpretation of 
the President’s action. But this much is cer- 
tain: The designating of McGrath as chief 
of clean-up is farcical as an earnest move 
against corruption. Logically it is the act of 
a man who is not concerned whether he ever 
gets another vote. 





Iowa Weekly Newspaper Wants No Part 
of Eisenhower | QO 
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or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted today, I am inserting in 
the Recorp the following editorial which 
appeared recently in the Le Mars (Iowa) 
Globe-Post: 


A reader sends us an impressive-looking 
photo-offset copy of the New York Herald 
Tribune's front-page editorial entitled “The 
Time and the Man.” And we learn, on read- 
ing it, that General Eisenhower is the man 
picked by the Herald Tribune for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President. 

The lady was just a little indignant. 
“They seem to think,” she wrote, “that out 
here in the sticks we should be tremendously 
impressed by the opinion of this New York 
paper, which, as I see from the heading, also 
publishes a European edition in Paris. So 
this is truly an international, as well as an 
internationalist paper. What gall! Why do 
the internationalists want to force us to ac- 
cept Eisenhower, when most real Americans 
have long ago devided that they want Taft.” 

We are sure she didn’t mean to impugn the 
patriotism of those who do not prefer Taft. 
And the question is a fair question. What's 
back of this tremendous ballyhoo for Eisen- 
hower? So we quote a veteran Republican 
reader who was in the office Saturday. He 
said: 

“Their claim is that Eisenhower is tremen- 
dously popular, and that all we have to do 
is nominate him and he’ll surely be elected. 
They once said the same about Wendell 
Willkie, and even about Tom Dewey. How 
wrong they were. 

“It seems to me that this Wall Street 
ballyhoo about Eisenhower is intended not 
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60 much to further the possible election of 
Eisenhower as to prevent the election of Taft. 
Taft is a man we know and respect. We 
know nothing about Eisenhower, except that 
Wall Street wants him to stop Taft. We do 
know that if Eisenhower is nominated, he 
will not be able to criticize Roosevelt's poii- 
cies, because Roosevelt made him. He can 
not criticize Truman, because Truman kept 
him. He would only be able to conduct a 
‘me too’ campaign. Dewey and Willkie 
were taken into camp by Roosevelt; Eisen- 
hower wouldn't have to be taken in; he’s 
lived in the New Deal-internationalist camp 
ever since Roosevelt lifted him from ob- 
scurity.” 

Right! And Eisenhower still lists in Who's 
Who the two medals he got from Joe Stalin 
as a reward for turning Europe over to the 
Reds. Dewey could ‘ave exposed Roosevelt's 
betrayal which resulted in Pearl Harbor, and 
Roosevelt soothed him to silence. But 
Eisenhower can never refer to the betrayal of 
Europe to communism, for Eisenhower was 
the commander who did the dirty work. 

This simply means that if the Republicans 
are foolish enough to nominate Eisenhower, 
they will go down to an unnecessary defeat 
again. There is a new and powerful pro- 
American coalition in this country, which 
will elect a real American such as General 
MacArthur or Bos Tart. This coalition is 
composed of real Republicans and independ- 
ents. But we will not follow a Wall Street 
internationalist bellwether such as Eisen- 
hower. We will stay home and let Truman 
be elected again, this being the lesser of the 
two evils. 

Well, don’t the internationalists know this? 
Of course they do. Then why do they try to 
force Eisenhower down the throats of un- 
willing Americans? The answer is that they 
don’t really care who is elected, just so it 
isn’t an honest man like Tart. 

Put yourself in their place for a moment. 
They have conspired to betray their country 
to internationalism; they have helped to drag 
us into one useless war after another. Upon 
their guilty heads is the blood of slaughtered 
Americans and the guilt of hundreds of 
thousands of crippled and wrecked lives. 
Giving away America to foreign nations was 
their idea, because they profited from it. 
Crushing taxes, the theft of savings and se- 
curity by inflation is the result of their suc- 
cess. They have condoned and covered up 
treason and national corruption because 
there was and is money in it for them. 

We are talking of the real ringleaders of 
the internationalist cabal which is trying 
to engineer another no-contest election. Of 
course many of those who appear in the fore- 
front of the Eisenhower campaign are inno- 
cent, and even, in some cases, really patriotic. 
They do not know that they are being ma- 
nipulated by internationalist malefactors 
motivated by a twofold fear: (1) Loss of 
war profits, and (2) loss of life or liberty in 
the war crimes trials that will follow dis- 
closure of their activities in the past 10 years 
and before—back in 1937. 

Few Americans are fooled by the pretense 
that Eisenhower isn’t a candidate. We know 
he is a candidate, and we know that the end- 
less procession of politicians who visit him 
in Europe is not to find out if he is a candi- 
date, but to keep up a flow of publicity and 
discussion. Any of the top Eisenhower cam- 
paigners could come out today and announce 
the truth. But they think theirs is the cuter 
way. 

There is, however, a more cogent reason 
why Eisenhower maintains the Sphinx act. 
He knows he cannot stand an open and 
honest debate of the issues. Such a debate 
could only come before the nomination. To 
avoid this debate, he pretends he can’t de- 
cide if he'll run. If he can get the nomina- 
tion without debate, then he’s safe from de- 
bate altogether, Truman can’t criticize him, 
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because he’s Truman's man. And he can't 
criticize Truman. What a neat trick to 
cheat the American people out of an honest 
election again. 

(Later: The announcement has come in 
that Eisenhower will accept the nomination, 
if the Republican Party will humbly petition 
him to do so, The man certainly has a Na- 
poleonic complex. To what depths has the 
republican Party fallen, that some of its 
members take such delusions of grandeur 
seriously.) 





The Flood Problem in Kansas and 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
December 6, 1951, Elmer T. Peterson, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., delivered an ad- 
dress before the Kansas Watershed As- 
sociation in Topeka, Kans. 

Since the Kansas-Missouri area suf- 
fered one of the most devastating floods 
in the entire history of our section of the 
country, and since Mr. Peterson has 
taken such an active part in studying 
some of the conditions causing floods, as 
well as in steps to prevent them, as well 
as in soil conservation and related mat- 
ters, I think that what he has to say is 
most timely and important and worthy 
of consideration, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make 344 pages 
of the Recorp, at a cost of $280. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed ir the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Muppy Water In MoTION 
(By Elmer T. Peterson) 

It is a unique joy to visit old friends in 
Kansas, where I spent 24 years, including 5 
weeks in Topeka, as private secretary to Gov. 
Henry J. Allen. Alf Landon was my imme- 
diate predecessor, and he became Governor. 
Clyde Reed was his predecessor in the same 
position, and he became Governor. I didn't 
make it and have always wordered what I 
did wrong. 

I could sperd all afternoon recalling fond 
memories—working on the Missouri Pacific 
section, attending Bethany College at Linds- 
berg, stacking headed wheat near Garfield, 
helping to start a new home at Cimarron, 
where I embarked in the newspaper busi- 
ness with $150 of my own money, the rest of 
it borrowed; hitting the daily field at Wich- 
ita, and so on. But you wouldn't be inter- 
ested. You have tough work ahead. 

Special tribute is due to the gallant Kan- 
sans who have dared to oppose the most pow- 
erful lobby ever seen, which is financed by 
your tax money and is trying to drive fine 
people off the land they love, to make room 
for projects that are scientifically as obso- 
lete as the horse and buggy. The momentum 
acquired by the Corps of Army Engineers in 
their determination to make all the major 
rivers of the Missouri Valley into strings of 
lakes, eroding millions of acres of our best 
farmland out of a total supply that already 
promises to be inadequate, has been fright- 


ening. The valiant stand made by the farm- 
ers of the Randolph area has been especially 
magnificent, and I plead with all of you that 
you do not let them down, even into a dry 
dam. Frankly, it is the threat to these fine 
people that makes me boiling mad, and that 
is the only reason I am spending some time 
in this crusade. 

In a recent speech to the St. Louis Friends 
of the Land and Farm Club, I said I thought 
it would be fine if the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce would hold at least one meeting 
each year on Eads Bridge and spend an hour 
in prayer while watching the wealth of its 
tributary territory flow down the Missis- 
sippi—the lifeblood in the form of mud 
which amounts to 1 cubic mile annually. 
The same thing goes for Kansas City, Topeka, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, all the major cities 
on prairie streams. If this were done, there 
might come a new and fruitful vision of the 
facts of life, one that is tragically needed. 

Most urban dwellers have but dim appre- 
ciation of the meaning of rich topsoil sluic- 
ing down our big and little streams, but Louis 
Bromfield, standing on the banks of the 
Raccoon River in Des Moines, once said: “I 
did not see just muddy water—I saw fac- 
tories, homes, schools, churches, railroads, 
Office buildings—all going down the river.” 

Leon J. McDonald, a great conservation- 
ist, has made intensive research which proves 
beyond question that the loss of topsoil in 
Oklahoma counties is directly responsible 
for the loss in population—in banks, cotton 
gins, stores, schools, churches—all the in- 
dices of prosperity. 

I have passed over the once rich Kaw 
Valley between here and Kansas City by 
train and plane. The bottoms once produced 
big crops of potatoes and other items, now a 
large part of them is covered by 1, 2 or 3 
feet of sterile sand which came by the mil- 
lions of tons off the uplands. Only in the 
most stagnant spots was the rich, black hu- 
mus deposited. It is light, precisely like the 
black particles of the dust storms in the 
“Dirty Thirties,” which swirled hundreds of 
feet in the air, making black clouds. The 
churning waters mainly carry the rich or- 
ganic matter and valuable soluble minerals 
over obstructions and down into the sea, 
leaving dead rock dust. These facts are ex- 
tremely important. Do not ignore them. 

In flood time the river dumps extra ton- 
nage of rich topsoil on our front porches 
and in factory warehouses, making what 
most people consider only a filthy nuisance, 
not realizing that when kept in its right 
place it is the most precious material thing 
we have—far more important than money 
or factory machines—the source of our very 
living. That topsoil, in its right place, is 
the very elixir of life. It holds vitamins, 
hormones, enzymes, molds, spores, beneficial 
bacteria, the basis of ene precious 
trace elements, antibiotics like penicillin, 
terramycin, and aureomycin—a bewildering 
array of treasure intimately related with 
that light, black humus that gives mud its 
characteristic color and texture. Mother 
Nature's topsoil is her industrial laboratory. 
In & complex process whose significance is 
barely dawning on the people she brews all 
the elusive but basic substances that enable 
us to live. The need for air, sunshine, and 
the distillation of carbohydrates and nitrates 
makes it certain that nothing can ultimately 
take the place of outdoor topsoil. Discov- 
eries of substances like cortisone and prod- 
ucts of endocrirc and sex glands emphasize 
the fact that nature’s outdoor workshop has 
been producing these substances for millions 
of years, by means of an interlocking network 
with millions of combinations in the topsoil 
and vegetable and animal organisms that 
grow from the soil in a magnificent and 
orderly life cycle. Photosynthesis—another 
all-important outdoor process—is a basic ne- 
cessity. No artificial process can support 
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great populations. Mother Nature is one 
Woman who always has the last word. 

According to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 16,000,000 tons of mud were 
deposited in the Kansas City bottoms during 
the July flood. According to a contractor 
friend this mud in the right place is com- 
mercially worth a minimum of $2 a ton, or 
$32,000,000. But this was only a small frac- 
tion of what swirled downstream into the 
Gulf. At the static value of $2 a ton, the 
total must have been several hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth. But that soil is indus- 
trial capital which should be appraised by 
its productive value, which continues for- 
ever, so its real value was several billions. 
Always remember that when it goes it is gone 
forever. We have ulready lost one-third of 
our topsoil by erosion. 

The visible damage done to packing 
houses, railroad yards, warehouses, and in- 
dustrial installations was tragic and de- 
plerable, but actually trivial when compared 
with the loss of topsoil. Such establish- 
ments, in fact, would be worthless without 
the topsoil in the tributary territory, however 
well they might be protected from floods. 

This is only one way of stating the obvious 
truth that practically all flood-control pro- 
grams up to the present era have begun at 
the wrong end of the problem. One hundred 
years from now historians will say that one 
of the most stupid political policies of the 
year 1951 was to try to control plowland area 
fioods by imprisoning huge bodies of muddy 
water—a thieving fluid loaded with the most 
precious riches of the upland slopes—behind 
high midstream dams. 

Of course it is spectacular, and how : 
thinking people love it. It is a parallel «f 
the movie hero, whose arrival is postponr + 
to the last minute, whereas a quiet little 
man in civilian clothes might have told “ue 
heroine not to take the trail that leads to 
the villain’s ambush. There would be noth- 
ing melodramatic about that, of course. So 
politicians would oppose it. 

Medical science shows that cancer and all 
other diseases are most effectively defeated in 
their first stages. Every other scientific pro- 
fession follows the same pattern of dealing 
with undesirable forces before they get well 
under way. All but one. Flood engineering, 
with one exception which I shall mention, 
still clings to the primitive and unscientific 
concept that you must let a flood reach its 
most dangerous theater of operation before 
trying to stop it. 

I do not oppose all big dams. 1 have vis- 
ited the one at Arrow Rock, near Boise, Idaho, 
which is a most admirable project, but it 
has no resemblance to the prairie plowland 
dams. It is located on a steep gradient. The 
watershed is protected by grass, forest, and 
rock, with virtually no erosion. The water 
comes in clear. The level fluctuates at least 
100 feet on a vertical scale, depending upon 
irrigation needs, drought, and other factors, 
In contrast the proposed Eufaula Dam in 
Oklahoma would receive an enormous silt 
load from the plowed watershed. In fact 
the Army engineers openly admit that it is 
definitely intended as a silt trap and that 
its usefulness will be over in about 50 years. 
Before it fills up with silt it will have done 
infinite damage in another way. More of 
that later. 

It is planned to be a so-called multiple- 
purpose reservoir. The history of all such 
reservoirs is that the . the public 
power people, irrigation interests, and other 
advocates of storage demand that the reser- 
voir be kept as full as possible. The sports- 
men don’t want to see their boats and docks 
up on a hill, or the lake margins fouled up 
with mosquito-breeding mud flats. Theo- 
Tretically the flood-pool capacity should be 
lowered at least 30 to 40 percent, to provide 
impoundment capacity for the next flood, 
but actually the reservoir is kept practically 
full, so when a big flood comes, it flows right 
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on over the dam. This has happened count- 
less times. For instance the huge Bonne- 
ville Dam 3 or 4 years ago permitted such 
a vast flood to flow over it that it drowned 
40 persons, did $200,000,000 worth of dam- 
age and made 50,000 people homeless. I 
have here a picture, taken May 11, 1950, of 
the Army engineers’ Fort Gibson Dam, in 
Oklahoma. According to an interview given 
by the Army engineers to the daily Okla- 
homan, 140,000 cubic feet a second poured 
over the Fort Gibson Dam, after having come 
in the same volume over the Grand Lake 
Dam, upstream. This torrent was a large 
part of the flood where Grand River flowed 
into the Arkansas. Here is the picture of 
what this did to the Arkansas River Valley. 
The same thing had happened in 1943, on 
Grand Lake. If that dam had done its work 
the Arkansas River would have been com- 
paratively harmless. The top half of the 
flood came from Grand (Neosho) River, and 
it did $127,000,000 worth of damage and 
drowned 19 persons. 

The TVA dams have been held up as ideal 
flood control by big dams, but almost im- 
mediately after the project was completed, 
Chattanooga, below those dams, set up a 
clamor for local flood control. The last avail- 
able estimate on the cost was $14,000,000. 
These are only samples, I could go on all 
afternoon citing similar flops of the big-dam 
flood-control principle. 

Iam not an engineer, but I can use arith- 
metic and a little common sense, and it 
seems to me that any engineer who says that 
Arrow Rock Reservoir is a good thing, there- 
fore Eufaula or Tuttle Creek Reservoirs would 
be a good thing, must have a hole in his 
head. 

The big-dam promoters try to make you 
believe that the larger the reservoir, the more 
it is capable of impounding flood water. But 
actual experience shows that the exact op- 
posite is true, as I will show by engineering 
figures. 

I am speaking of prairie plowland projects. 

The flood pool of Denison Reservoir (Lake 
Texoma) could impound only 1.31 inches of 
runoff from its watershed, even if it were as- 
sumed that the lake were lowered to the 
lowest point of that flood pool. It can be 
assumed that this is typical. Other reser- 
voirs may be slightly more or less as to im- 
poundment capacity. No wonder an Army 
engineer blurted out, during the big Kansas 
flood, that “when 12 inches of rain fall in 
24 hours none of our dams can impound the 
flood-water runoff.” 

He was speaking the truth about his own 
type of impoundment, but the figures don't 
apply to the little detention dams of the 
USDA-SCS program now well under way on 
the Washita Valley of Oklahoma. They have 
already done better than that, when com- 
bined with conservation treatment and 
draw-down valves which produce the effect 
of dry dams. 

The watershed of Denison Reservoir in- 
cludes Hill Creek. A typical USDA-SCS dam 
on this subwatershed is enginesred to im- 
pound 5.22 inches, or four times as much 
runoff as the big reservoir could hold, in pro- 
portion to area. 

So much for the engineering. Now we 
come to the actual performance of the little 
dams. 

There are 5,189,000 acres in the Washita 
River watershed, of which :. little less than 
100,000 acres have been given the United 
States Department of Agriculture-Soil Con- 
servation Service treatment of small deten- 
tion reservoirs and surface practices. The 
work is crippled by small appropriations. 
While the big dammers are clamoring for 
hundreds of millions, the Washita project ap- 
propriation for the current year is only $625, 
000, having been reduced from $1,070,000. 

However, five subwatersheds have been 
treated—-Sandstone, Cloud, Mill, and parts of 
West Owl and Barnitz Creeks, Every one 
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has had a severe test in the past 3 years 
and every one has performed far better, in 
proportion to watershed area, than the big 
dams—in fact they have perfect records. 
A 4,000-acre section of Barnitz Creek, on 
May 16, this year, received 13 inches of rain- 
fall within a few hours—less than 1 day. 
This is what the experts call a hundred-year 
flood. The United States Department of 
Agriculture-Soil Conservation Service pro- 
gram did its work so perfectly that the creek 
did not overflow below this cloudburst area, 
though other creeks in the neighborhood 
went on violent rampages and did great 
damage. A similar result, in which 13.5 
inches of rain, falling within 36 hours, was 
handled on West Owl Creek in 1950. 

The big Army engineers’ dams, as con- 
fessed by the promoters, could not begin to 
handle such deluges. In fact it is doubt- 
ful that they could handle one-third or even 
one-fourth that much, since they lack two 
great features possessed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture-Soil Conservation 
Service program. One is the draw-down or 
dry-dam principle which gradually drains 
the reservoir after each deluge, in prepara- 
tion for the next one. The other is the 
over-all surface treatment, which produces 
insoak. This insoak in some cases takes care 
of as much as the reservoirs. 

In view of the foregoing facts, which are 
carefully documented by United States 
Weather Bureau statistics and other reliable 
data gathered by Government agencies, it is 
amazing that Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, made the following 
statements in testimony on the Kansa: and 
Missouri floods, before the House Public 
Works Committee, July 31. I quote: 

“There has been a widespread theory that 
you can control floods by building small 
reservoirs over a wide area. * * * Idonot 
subscribe to that for this reason: In my 
opinion if you had had small, uncontrolled 
reservoirs all over this country you would 
have had to provide much greater storage 
than you could afford to build, in order to 
prevent these floods and you would take up 
much more land in the reservoir areas. 
* * © ‘The soil-conservation people and 
the advocates of farm ponds thought they 
could control floods through this means. 
You just cannot do it. * * * There is 
too much water.” 

I am reluctant to accuse General Pick of 
deliberately violating the truth. It would be 
more kind to say that he is obviously very 
poorly informed. It makes no difference 
what his opinion is. The actual facts—the 
actual experience—of the treated Washita 
watersheds, tell the story. They completely 
refute his statement. And when he talks 
of uncontrolled reservoirs it would be funny 
if it were not tragic, for I have shown you 
the gross lack of control on Bonneville, 
Grand Lake, Fort Gibson, TVA, and other 
big dams, where the multiple-purpose delu- 
sion would destroy any semblance of control 
even if the impoundment capacities of the 
big dams could take care of the runoff as 
well as the little dams—which they obviously 
can’t. It is the little dam that is really con- 
trolled. 

He also spoke of expense and alleged large 
areas required for the small dams. In his 
testimony he spoke of the proposed ‘Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir and continued: “It would 
cost terrifically to build enough small ponds 
over that area to catch the water, if you 
could catch it. * * * It would take more 
land, cost more money, and you would not be 
sure of catching the flood.” 

Fortunately we have a deadly parallel to 
show General Pick. Half of it is furnished 
by his own Army engineers, who wanted to 
build one of their big dams on the Little 
Washita Creek, a tributary of the main 
Washita. The Chickasha Chamber of Com- 
merce asked them to furnish an estimate, 
with complete specifications, for such a big 
dam. It already had the parallel estimate 
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and specifications of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture-Soil Conservation 
Service people. Here is the parallel: 














USDA- 
Army scs 

Number of reservoirs........._..- 1 34 
Drainage area__.... square miles_. 195 19 
Flood storage. ._...__. acre-feet _- 52, 600 59, 100 
Recreation, permanent pool 

aeres_. 1, 950 2,100 
Flood pool_................do...- 3, 650 6.100 
Bottoms inundated_...... do... 11, 850 41, 600 
Bottoms protected___.____- do... &, ORO 


oa 3, 37 
Cost of proposed plans (estimated). $6, 000, 600 $1, 983, 000 








_} Wasteland wonld be used for USDA program, The 
tichest bottom lands would be inundated by the Army 
program, 


The foregoing deadly parallel shows that 
by every test, the 34 small dams of the 
USDA-SCS program do a better job than 
the one big dam of the Army engineers. 
They are engineered and planned that way, 
so there is no need to talk about “theory” 
or “opinion.” If it would “cost terrifically” 
to build small dams on a watershed, as Gene 
eral Pick says, it would cost trip'e-terrifi- 
cally for him to build his own kind of dam 
on the same watershed. His dam would 
drive farmers off the land while the SCS 
dame and surface treatment keep farmers on 
the land. There is nothing to his statement. 

Incidentally it is.odd to hear an Army en- 
gineer express solicitude over the cost of any 
given program. Let’s hear more about that, 

One of the big dam promoters in Okla- 
homa City the other day started a big dam lie. 

He said that the little dam program on 
the Washita would mean an average cost of 
$400 an acre for the valley. So I checked 
the matter back to Harry M. Chambers, State 
conservationist, who has charge of the pro- 
gram. 

The average cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the reservoirs and gully plugs is 
$8 per acre. Counting supervision, survey- 
ing and other miscellaneous expense for 
structures, the cost is $10.91 per acre. The 
grand total average for all surface work, in- 
cluding terracing, regrassing, contouring, etc. 
is $14.40 por acre. Anyone who under- 
stands soil conservation knows that it pro- 
duces an immediate increase in crop pro- 
duction, enough to pay all of this, so this 
expenditure would be well worth while even 
if the farmer paid every cent of it. As a 
matter of fact the $14.40 per acre includes 
conservation payments to the farmer for 
working his own land. 

The big dam promoters are getting frantic 
in their reckless and unfounded statements. 
Engineers, of all persons, should be calmly 
scientific and use only the facts. But the 
Army engineer» are rushing over the coun- 
try at public expense, making all kinds of 
wild and baseless statements, trying to panic 
the people into acceptance of their own un- 
scientific anc unsound program. They re- 
fuse to look facts in the face. They refuse 
to accept the actual exeperience in the 
rapidly growing list of watersheds where the 
watershed program has proved a great suc- 
cess., One of them said confidentially to a 
soil conservation official: “We know your 
program is the best kind of flood control, 
but we're set up to build dams, so we're 
going to go on building dams.” 

About 2 years ago there appeared what 
is called the Inter-Agency Committee, in 
which six Federal agencies, including the 
Army engineers and Soil Conservation Serve 
ice were supposed to be coequal, with coope- 
eration. But now we see, by General Pick’s 
statement, how well the Army engineers are 
cooperating with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 included 
provisions that recognized watershed surface 
treatment as an integral part of flood con- 
trol, but the big-dam element has refused to 
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go along. The Army engineers, instead of 
cooperating in this respect, are actively and 
aggressively knocking on the USDA-SCS 
flood-control projects. In the hearings they 
run the show. 

For this and other reasons I am surprised 
that a few soil conservation leaders say, in 
effect: “Well, maybe we'd better have some 
of the big dams, too.” 

When they say that they are endorsing the 
inundation and destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of acres of our best bottom lands. 
How can they approve that when they, more 
than anyone else, know that our supply of 
first class cropland is shrinking at the rate 
of 500,000 acres a year from erosion? There 
is a race between the big-dam promoters 
and upland erosion to see which can take the 
most land out of cultivation. The big-dam 
people probably win because they take the 
cream of all our lands. 

The credulous soil conservationists also 
endorse a more destructive form of catas- 
trophe, which is flooding and siltation of 
far greater areas of bottom land, upstream 
from the big dams, in the form of a thing 
that is comparatively new, so far as public 
consciousness is concerned, though it is as 
old as geology. It is called backwater sedi- 
mentation. 

I have in my hand a blueprint made by 
the Army engineers which forecasts ultimate 
backwater sedimentation of the Washita 
River to a distance of 100. river miles up- 
stream from Denison Dam. Your own Dr. 
Harold H. Munger, of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, who has made a long-time 
study of sedimentation, says that the back- 
water effects will go indefinitely upstream 
where the gradient is less than 1 foot in 
a hundred, in our typical prairie streams. 
The actual results uphold the Munger for- 
mula, for there has been a tremendous 
change in the flood plain of the Washita 
River since Denison Dam was built. I have 
pictures which I took myself, on the ground, 
According to R. C. Longmire, president of 
the Washita Valley Council, the destruction 
of the bottom lands by backwater sedimen- 
tation is already evident as far as Chicka- 
sha, more than 200 river miles upstream 
from the big dam. A former State Senator 
has already brought suit against the Federal 
Government on the ground that the build- 
ing of the dam has greatly damaged his 
bottom-land farm, upstream from the arti- 
ficial lake. The Supreme Court of Missouri 
in the Bagnell Dam case 2 years ago, held 
for this principle; deciding that the dam 
builders were to blame for backwater sedi- 
mentation. So you see this isn’t theory, 
but realistic fact. 

Even the Army engineers admit the proc- 
ess, which I will describe briefly. 

When muddy water strikes still water it 
Grops its silt load according to exact hy- 
draulic laws. A river determines its own 
character throughout the geologic ages by 
@ process of scour and fill, reaching a bal- 
ance between the two forces. When any- 
thing happens to change that character 
by slowing down the current, it begins all 
over again, which means that silt is de- 
posited according to the rate of flow, not 
only at the mouth of the river but indefi- 
nitely upstream, in proportion to the slowed- 
up rate. 

First the silt is deposited in a delte at 
the river mouth. This forms a hump. The 
finer particles extend out into the lake, 
first In the upper part, then farther down, 
The siltation also begins to work back up 
the stream by chain reaction, because the 
rate of flow is slowed down. This back- 
water sedimentation proceeds very rapidly. 

Some defenders of big dams say that in 
some cases the channel scours itself down 
to solid rock and they try to argue from 
this that there can be no backwater deposi- 


tion above. I wish I could show each of 
you exactly what has happened in the north 
Canadian River, upstream from Lake Over- 
holser, an Oklahoma City water supply reser- 
voir. This is equipped with a bypass which 
shoots the water through rapidly at times. 
This causes the river to scour its bed down 
to shale rock at some points above the lake. 
But this does not prevent the flood plain, 
clear up to the Piedmont bridge north of 
Yukon, from filling up with silt, which is 
so bad that the city has to keep buying 
more and more land upstream, and the silt 
has piled tp to a depth of 15 to 20 feet and 
is now only a few feet from the floorboards 
of the bridge. This is simply because, when 
high water comes, the whole body of water 
is slowed up more than ever, many miles 
upstream. The shallower the water, the 
more slowly it flows and the faster it de- 
posits its silt content. So the process of 
backwater sedimentation can and does pro- 
ceed rapidly upstream on the bottom-land 
flood plain, even if there may be a scoured 
channel in some sectors. 

In the alluvial plowlands the engineers’ 
rule-of-thumb is that 2 acre-feet of silt 
is washed off the watershed into the main 
stream for every square mile of watershed. 
Apply this rule to the Washita and it means 
that the equivalent of a pile of silt 1,000 feet 
long, 1,000 feet wide, and 700 feet high is 
washed down every year. You can imagine 
what this does to the mouth and backwater 
flood-plain. It used to go on down the river. 
Now it is stopped by that huge dam and 
backed up the stream, and the Washita flood- 
plain is choked up and torn to pieces, eating 
out large tracts of what used to be rich 
alfalfa land. 

Last July I tried to find out what caused 
the flood on the Neosho River at Miami, Okla., 
suspecting that it was caused by a hump 
of silt at the head of Grand Lake, which is 
below Miami. I have the correspondence 
here and you would be amazed ut how the 
engineering consultant tried to evade the 
question. After nearly 3 months I got him 
to admit that, as of 1949, there was heavy 
siltation in the old bed of the Neosho, 
amounting in places to 18 feet in depth. He 
said there was no measurement of silt on the 
overbank, which means the old flood-plain 
alongside the river, and tried to give the im- 
pression that there was no siltation there. 
However it is well known that the shallower 
the water, the slower it flows and the slower 
it flows, the more silt is deposited. Anyhow 
I have photographs that I took on the 
ground showing what had happened. It is 


Neosho, and the silt has banked up at the 
head of the lake, forming a bottleneck. Colo- 
nel Herb, head of the Army engineers, in an 


240,000 cubic feet per second but could get 
out of there only at the rate of 40,000 cubic 
feet a second. The Army engineers during 
the flood, said that the flood stage at 


was 778 feet and the same time it was 750 
feet above sea level—a difference of 28 feet. 

I wallowed around in the mud immedi- 
ately after the flood and verified this, also 
that the surface of the water remained high 
until it got into the main body of the lake, 
so there was a much steeper slope to the 
surface after it got past the bottleneck sec- 


tor. This fact in itself shows that the water 
was flowing comparativel, 

upper end of the lake, and so it backed up 
into Miami, drowning one man and causing 


y slowly in the: 
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lands and makes it harder for water to go on 
down the river, so it overflows. 

The same thing is happening on all the 
other plowland reservoirs where the gradient 
of the stream is low. If the big dams are 
built in Kansas you will find that the bot- 
tomlands above the lakes will be ruined. A 
pile of dirt 1,000 feet long, 1,000 feet wide and 
700 feet high, coming down a typical prairie 
river every year has got to go somewhere. It 
can't run down a hole in the bottom of the 
lake. If you think I am exaggerating, ask 
the people of Madill and Tishomingo, Okla., 
what is happening at the mouth of the 
Washita. They tell me the silt bed is already 
20 feet deeper than when the dam was built, 
and, as I said before, the bottomlands are 
being progressively destroyed. 

Now, even if we were to try to get along 
with the big reservoirs that have been mis- 
takenly built, what is the most sensible thing 
to do? 

Of course the first thing to do is to be sure 
that no more big reservoirs are built. The 
next thing is to keep that silt from flowing 
down the gullies, creeks and rivers. The only 
way to do this is by using soil conservation 
practices. 

Some of the biggest soil conservation 
organizations in the Nation, for instance the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors and the Associated Mis- 
souri Basin Conservationists, insist that no 
more big dams shall be built until after com- 
plete soil conservation practices shall have 
been established. The big dammers vehe- 
mently oppose this because they know that if 
such practices, including small detention 
reservoirs, are installed, there will be no use 
— their big dams, by any method of reason- 

ng. 

Those localities that have been afflicted 
with big reservoirs, under the mistaken the- 
ory that they will control floods, will have to 
make the best of it by establishing the com- 
plete SCS program, including little detention 
dams and surface treatment, in order to 
protect the big reservoirs from filling up with 
silt, which, in the prairie plowlands, they 
will otherwise do, in an average of 50 years, 
according to eminent geologists. Even from 
this standpoint, then, it is only common 
sense to establish the SCS program every- 
where in this region. From any rational 
point of view, then, there is no possible rea- 
son for opposing the SCS program. So what 
are we waiting for? 

One of your Kansas officials who boosts 
the big dams sent one of his men to the 
Washita Valley to investigate the flood-con- 
trolling effectiveness of this program, appar- 
ently taking it for granted that this emis- 
sary would make an adverse report. But this 
man, after spending considerable time get- 
ting all the data, came away completely 
sold. Iam now watching to see whether the 
top official has changed his tune. 

The Kansas Watersheds Association is now 
confronted with a magnificent, breath-tak- 
ing opportunity. The big-dam movement 
has led many sincere and conscientious Kan- 
sans into a blind alley in which the main 
promoters completly ignore the undisputed 
facts—the actual accomplishments of the 
Washita program, and continue to produce 
big conversation on theories and opinions 
which have been completely overturned and 
refuted. 

Now it is your opportunity to build on the 
established facts, not only those of Okla- 
homa, but a rapidly mounting series of ac- 
tual demonstrations in Kansas, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and other plowland States. 

Dayton, Ohio, turned the terrible flood 
disaster of 1903 into the great blessing ex- 
emplified by the Miami Conservancy District 
program. The Muskingum program im- 
proved upon this fine achievement by adding 
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soil conservation and forestation treatment 
with a series of reservoirs larger than the 
Washita type. Actual experience is the acid 
test. Now we find that the next logical step 
is the small detention reservoir, augmented 
by scientific surface and subsoil treatment. 

You or I may not live to see the day, but 
I firmly believe that the 4-H Club and FFA 
boys of today will perfect a magnificent sys- 
tem of in-soak, by use of chisel plows, the 
use of special crops like sweet clover and 
ot, er means which will break up the plow- 
sole and establish a vast surface sponge 
which can absorb even a 100-year flood type 
of downpour. I do not urge that for the 
present because we must be practical and 
use only the tested techniques until more 
research can be accomplished. The small 
detention dams are the stopgap. Eventually 
they must be protected ‘rom siltation, even 
more than under present standard practices. 

A. D. Bull, of the SCS, inventor of the 
infiltrometer, which measures the rate of 
in-soak, has already produced almost fan- 
tastic results. By use of this instrument he 
measures the rate of in-soak produced by 
his various experiments. In one case he 
actually produced absorption of 9 inches in 
l hour. In-soak of 2 or 3 inches an hour was 
a frequent achievement. 

I have the actual record of two tracts near 
Shamrock, Tex., of identical soil type and 
slope. One was giver a one-way disk treat- 
ment, on the contour. The other one was 
plowed up and down the slope, to give it 
the acid test, with a Graham-Hoeme chisel 
plow, which loosened the ground to a depth 
of about 9 or 10 inchest. It happened that 
a 314-inch cloudburst in 20 minutes hit the 
two tracts. The disked tract was torn to 
pieces and badly gullied while the chisel- 
plowed tract soaked in every bit. I wish 
General Pick would go there and see, for he 
condescendingly said in his testimony before 
a congressional committee that if rain fell 
on parched ground over a period of several 
days, it might absorb as much as an inch 
anc a half of rainfall. 

I could give many more startling examples 
o* in-soak, but must hurry on. That such 
sponge action is not impossible is shown by 
the fact that nature, all by herself, suc- 
ceeds in producing in-soak of as much as 
429 inches of rain in 1 year, as in the jungles 
near Cherrapunji, India. Man can improve 
upon this. 

The in-soak method produces greater crop 
yields. It produces slow seepage into low- 
er levels, reviving old water veins and springs 
and raising the water table. This has been 
actually proved. Anyhow it is obvious. 

Clear, ground-filtered water produces clear 
springs and creeks and rivers, flowing evenly 
through the year, just as was the case be- 
fore the plow came to Kansas. The total 
amount of water in the hydrologic cycle is 
not changed. The water still comes down 
the streams. But it is equalized over the 
years. 

This is wise land use. It is the best pos- 
sible combination of soil and water, our 
greatest resources. It substitutes an even 
flow and distribution of water by means of 
ground storage—the next great step in con- 
servation. My friend, Bill Voight, tells you 
what effect this will have on fish and other 
wildlife. Of course, you know it is ideal, 
especially when contrasted with the alter- 
nate periods of muddy floods and dry sand 
flats in the rivers. 

If you do not do this job within the next 5 
years it will be done by the boys of to- 
day who will be the citizens of tomorrow. 
If and when this magnificent task is done, 
Kansas will be transformed. The humus 
and other organic matter will be kept where 
it is. Valuable minerals will be kept in place 
and the teeming micro-organisms will be 
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held there. This is no idle dream. It has 
already been accomplished in many places. 
For instance, I think of my good friend, Jess 
DeWees, on a farm near Clinton, Okla. He 
has seven farm ponds and excellent conser- 
vation practices, including a wildlife refuge. 
His farm has been hit by cloudbursts, but 
no water flows off his farm. He stops water 
where it falls. 

The best thing about this program is that 
it can be put into effect within 3 years, or 
2 years—even in 1 year—if implements and 
labor are available. In contrast, the big 
dams require anywhere from 5 to 10 years, 
and enormous costs. 

The SCS method keeps people on the land. 
The big-dam program drives many fine peo- 
ple off the land. The SCS method increases 
crop yields. The big-dam method destroys 
crops by inundation and by backwater sedi- 
mentation. The SCS method absorbs water 
where it falls—something the big dam never 
pretends to do. The SCS method saves the 
soil. The big-dam methcd does not. The 
SCS method, in one typical case, costs less 
than one-third of what the big-dam method 
would cost. The SCS method uses a type 
of labor that is easily mustered, not expen- 
sive and available in great force; the big- 
dam method requires highly paid labor which 
is not plentiful. The SCS method uses dirt 
and other natural material for its flood con- 
trol; the big-dam method uses enormous 
quantities of steel, concrete, and other ex- 
pensive and war-critical materials. The 
SCS method definitely prevents siltation by 
erosion control; the big-dam method causes 
siltation. 

I have the excellent picture of the Kansas 
flood situation, presented by James L. Rob- 
inson, of the Topeka Capital, accompanied 
by maps which prove that the big-dam pro- 
gram would not have saved Topeka from 
floods. It also shows that 18 inches fell on 
one spot south of Manhattan from July 9 
to 13. Two other small spots received 16 
inches. I do not have the day-by-day rain- 
fall records, but it is safe to say that even 
in the heaviest rainfall areas the precipita- 
tion was not as great in any 24-hour period 
as that which fell on Barnitz Creek, near 
Clinton, Okla., last May 16. As I said hbe- 
fore, this was 13 inches within 24 hours. 
There is ample evidence, therefore, that if 
all the area of heaviest rainfall in Kansas 
had been given the SCS method there would 
have been no destructive floods here last 
July. 

Kansas, under the watersheds program, 
would be a picture of ideal agricultural wel- 
fare and progress. A wise and balanced pro- 
gram of regrassing, forestation, terracing, 
contour furrowing, strip cropping, and the 
use of deep-stirring chisel plows would 
equalize the vast bound of water over the 
months—yes, over the years—and convert a 
curse into a great blessing. The great goal 
is to stop water where it falls, just as Mother 
Nature does when not interfered with. By 
so doing you can increase your crop yields 
by 32 percent, the average of four States in 
a recent SCS survey. In other words the 
SCS program of flood control, besides be- 
ing superior to the dig-dam method in every 
way, will pay for itself in a very few years. 

I visualize Kansas of the future, like Okla- 
homa, a beautiful place of clear-running, 
narrow, deep, constant streams, with abun- 
dant ground waters for irrigation, farm live- 
stock, industrial uses, produced by a high 
water table. A place of fertile farms with 
stabilized soil and rich production—a fit 
home for an expanded industrial and com- 
mercial life, 

That is the vision I should like to leave 
with you. It is a vision that can be made 
real, for parts of it are already in operation, 
therefore it is thoroughly practical. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at Republican National 
Committee Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
which I made before the Republican Na- 
tional Committee at a luncheon in San 
Francisco, Calif., on Saturday, January 
19, 1952. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the national 
committee, ladies and gentlemen, as a former 
member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and as former chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of this organization, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in these important meetings in the 
city of San Francisco and in my native 
State of California. 

First of all let me say that the people of 
California are honored and pleased that one 
of the great national political parties should 
have determined to hold this very important 
preconvention meeting of this committee in 
our midst. 

It also appears to me that the national 
committees of both parties might, with great 
value to themselves, from time to time meet 
in various sections of the country in order 
that they themselves may become better in- 
formed, and so that the people throughout 
the Nation will have a chance to get a 
closer look at part of the party organizations 
that play such an important part in the 
political life of the Nation. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is an im- 
portant year for the Nation, and a crucial 
year for the Republican Party. Certainly 
no Republican should be complacent. For 
as vulnerable as this administration is the 
election, in my judgment, cannot and will 
not be won by default. Our objective must 
be to carry on a vigorous and responsible 
campaign, and to discuss all the issues in 
which the American people have a proper 
interest. 

Despite the President’s speech some weeks 
ago in Washington, I do not agree with him 
that foreign policy should not be a subject 
of campaign discussion. To the contrary, 
I am firmiy convinced that this administra- 
tion is as vulnerable on its foreign policy as 
it is on its domestic policy. 

It is my strong belief that, while the 
foreign policy should be debated vigorously, 
it should be done with great responsibility. 

We must constantly keep in mind that 
the men in the Kremlin may miscalculate 
and take steps during this year, in the midst 
of a great presidential campaign, that would 
precipitate world war III in the false belief 
that the American people were so divided 
that we would be unable to take any effective 
steps in defense of our own national inter- 
ests and in the preservation of a free world 
of freemen. Neither in the Kremlin nor 
in the satellite capitals of Eastern Europe 
or of Asia must any such false impression be 
allowed to germinate. 

The American people learned at the tirne 
of Munich, that the road to appeasement 
was not the road to peace. To the contrarv. 
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it was and is but surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

Out beyond the Golden Gate and over the 
ocean, with the tranquil name of “Pacific,” 
a hot war is now going on. Even as we 
meet in San Francisco the Soviet Governe 
ment and its Asiatic allies may now be mak- 
ing decisions which can have far-reaching 
consequences. 

It is vitally important, I believe, that those 
Communist governments fully understand 
that they cannot, and they will not, get any 
satisfaction or encouragement, directly or 
indirectly, from a Republican victory next 
November nor will the tumult and turmoil 
of this campaign of 1952 blind the American 
people to their own national interests, the 
defense of constitutional government and 
the importance of not letting the light of 
human freedom go out in either Europe or 
Asia. 

Prior to pointing out some of the vulnerable 
spots in the sorry far-eastern record of this 
administration, I wanted to make this fact 
very clear to international communism 
abroad and its termites within our own 
borders. 

When Mr. Truman assumed the Presidency 
in April of 1945 there were approximately 
two hundred million people living behind the 
Communist iron curtain. Today there are 
over eight hundred million people within 
the Communist orbit. By what yardstick are 
the American people to measure success of a 
foreign policy? 

When World War II came to a close, this 
Nation was predominant in military, nav«l, 
and air power. We had an opportunity to 
use that power in the interest of human 
freedom. Our foreign policy did not need 
to be complex or ambiguous. Plainly stated, 
even though some will say I have oversimpli- 
fied it, our foreign policy should have rested 
upon a foundation of “human freedom— 
what advances it we shall support, and what 
retards it, we shall oppose.” 

This would have kept us from the secret 
agreement of Yalta wherein, without the 
knowledge of the American people or the 
American Congress, we surrendered to the 
Soviet Union that which did not belong to 
us, and did it at the expense of our long- 
time friend and ally in two World Wars, 
the Republic of China. We did it without 
the knowledge or the consent of the legal 
government of that nation. 

One of the first acts of the new Republican 
administration when it takes office in Jan- 
uary of 1953 should be to denounce the Yalta 
agreement. 

We should also make it clear to the rest of 
the world, and pledge to our own people, 
that hereafter there would be no such secret 
deals as Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam barter- 
ing the fate of millions by Presidential action. 
The Republican administration will follow 
the Constitution of the United States and 
submit such far-reaching agreements with 
other nations to the constitutional process 
by ratification of the Senate of the United 
States. 

I have already mentioned that when 
VJ-day came this Nation stood preeminent 
in military power, and while we did not 
have the largest ground army under arms, 
we did have the greatest combined striking 
power, air, sea, and land, that the world 
has ever known. At that time we were the 
only Nation with the atomic weapon. 

Under the stewardship of this adminis- 
tration, we passed from that point to the 
place where a short time ago the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force frankly 
told the American people that the Commu- 
nist satellite opporents, North Korea and 
Red China, were and are in a position where 
they threaten to take the supremacy in the 
air over Korea away from us. 

To me, in the long list of sorry revela- 
tions growing out of our bankrupt policies 
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in the Par East, this was one of the most 
shocking. 

This great Nation of ours, pioneer in the 
field of aviation, with the greatest indus- 
trial capacity in the world and a Nation 
which has prided itself in research and de- 
velopment, had now reached that point 
where third- and fourth-rate powers with 
donated equipment from the Soviet Union 
might well gain an air supremacy over us. 

This administration cannot escape and 
should not be allowed to evade the respon- 
sibility for what has happened. 

The facts of Communist intentions have 
been well known to this Government since 
World War II came to an end. Certainly 
the statements of the President himself at 
the time he proposed the Greek-Turkish aid 
program in 1947 and in the Soviet showing 
of its teeth during the Berlin blockade of 

1948, made it clear what our dangers were 
and what our policy should be. 

On July 18, 1947, the President appointed 
a commission to study the requirements 
of the air power for this Nation. This com- 
mission was composed of a group of out- 
standing Americans, headed by Thomas K. 
Finletter, presently Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The recommendations of this commis- 
sion on December 30, 1947, briefly stated, 
were, that the minimum requirements for 
the security of the Nation was an Air Force 
of not less than 70 groups and they pointed 
out 5 years ago that the year of maximum 
danger would be 1952. 

Despite this recommendation of the Pres- 
ident’s own commission and despite the fact 
that Congress itself supported the authori- 
zation for 70 groups and was prepared to 
provide the funds, the responsible top offi- 
cials of this administration, including the 
President of the United States himself, de- 
termined in 1949 to freeze our air power at 
40 groups. 

This despite the fact that on page 8, para- 
graph 3 of the report it states: “For a sec- 
ond- best air force, when war takes place, is 
almost as bad as none.” 

War, undeclared to be sure, did take place 
on June 25, 1950, and our casualties to date 
of over 104,000 are greater than our combined 
casualties of the Revolutionary War, War of 
1812, Mexican War, and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Korea has been and is no mere 
“police action.” 

When, as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, I endeavored to secure 
additional funds on the floor of the Senate on 
August 26, 1949, the spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration opposed the increase and were 
able to overwhelmingly defeat it. (CoNncGres- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 9, pp. 12301-12315.) 

In pleading for more funds for our air 
power on that day I said: 

“If the danger of overt Communist aggres- 
sion is so great as our National Government 
has felt it to be, so that this Nation was 
justified in embarking for the first time in 
its history upon a North Atlantic Pact; if it 
is so great as to justify the expenditure of 
$1,400,000,000 for the implementation of arms 
to the signatories to the pact and to other 
free peoples of the world in order to maintain 
a free world of freemen, then I say, Mr. 
President, with all the sincerity I possess, this 
is no time for the Congress of the United 
States to clip the wings of the eagle, to dull 
his beak, or to cut off his talons.” 

When later in conference an agreement 
was finally reached to raise the number of 
groups from 48, advocated by the adminis- 
tration in the budget estimates, to 58, which 
had been put into the bill despite adminis- 
tration objections in the House, the Presi- 

dent of the United States, by executive ac- 
tion, froze the funds at the 40-group level 
and refused to permit the expenditure of 


the additional appropriation which would 
have, at least, given us 58 groups, 








This was done by the President in face of 
the language on page 24 of the Finletter 
report reading as follows: 

“Prom evidence received from the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, its Chief of Staff, 
and many of its ranking generals as well as 
informed authorities outside of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, we conclude that the 55- 
group force, if engaged in action in this 
present phase I, could not carry out the mis- 
sions assigned to it because it is lacking in 
the essential air units for effective combat 
action. 

“It would be even less capable of carry- 
ing out the missions which would face it in 
phase II conditions. Even more alarming 
is the statement by the Air Force that the 
funds presently available will not permit the 
maintenance of the present inadequate Air 
Force and that if appropriations are not in- 
creased the establishment must be cut back 
to approximately 40 groups with reductions 
starting in July 1948. 

“None of this must be permitted. There 
is a minimum force in being below which 
we must not go if we are to protect our coun- 
try and its vital interests. 

“We have concluded that the minimum 
force necessary at the present time is an 
Air Force composed of 12,400 modern planes, 
organized into 70 combat groups, and 22 
special squadrons, supplemented by 27 Na- 
tional Guard groups and 34 groups of Air 
Reserve. All of these forces with the ex- 
ception of the Air Reserve, must be equipped, 
trained, and ready for immediate action in 
the event of war. We should build to this 
force as rapidly as possible and once it is 
achieved, never permit it to drop below this 
level. Nor should we permit it to become 
impotent and ineffective because of the fail- 
ure to keep it modernized with the very best 
planes and equipment available.” 

This lost time since the fall of 1949 is 
gone forever, and can never be regained. 
Airplanes cannot be turned on and off out of 
a faucet like water. 

I recall vividly testimony before the war 
investigating committee, of which I was a 
member when I first came to the Senate; 
it was that no combat plane designed sub- 
sequent to Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, saw combat action before VJ-day in 
1945. It is a long road from the design to the 
combat unit in the air. 

These crucial years that we have lost by 
the action of the President of the United 
States himself helped to explain how this 
great Nation of ours came to the tragic point 
where Korean and Chinese Communists, with 
no aviation production capacity, can threat- 
en our supremacy in the air in Korea. 

While our “wait for the dust to settle” 
policy in China was responsible to a large 
degree for the loss of 400,000,000 friends in 
China to the Communist world those who 
participated in the decisions were promoted 
and praised. 

More than any other person, one man 
helped change 80,000,000 former enemies in 
Japan into friends and the nation into a 
great potential stabilizing force against ad- 
vancing communism in the far Pacific. That 
man is Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Because he dared to advocate a victory over 
aggressive communism in Korea rather than 
a stalemate, he was removed by President 
Truman from his command. 

For 6 weeks I listened to testimony before 
the combined Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees investigating the Mac- 
Arthur removal and our far eastern policies, 

At times I was almost nauseated to hear 
men holding high positions in the civil and 
military life of our Nation tell why we 
couldn't take certain action for fear of what 
the North Korean Communists might do, for 
fear of what the Chinese Communists might 
do, for fear of what the Soviet Union might 
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do, or who pointed out that we had to place 
restrictions upon our own forces for fear of 
what our allies might do or say. 

This great Nation of ours was not built 
nor did it come to its position of greatness by 
men motivated by fear, but those motivated 
by faith and courage. 

Between VJ-day when World War II ended 
up until the 25th of June 1950, when the 
Korean war broke out, this administration 
had received from the Congress approximate- 
ly $90,000,000,000 for national defense and 
had asked for and received more than $28,- 
000,000,000 for economic and military aid for 
our Allies during that same period of time. 

Yet with this available to them and in 
spite of the fact that we had finished World 
War II with the greatest striking power the 
world has ever known, we have been pushed 
half way across Korea and some high in the 
State Department and in the administration 
have tried to kid the American people into 
thinking that a stalemate with the North 
Koreans and the Chinese Communists ap- 
proximately on the thirty-eighth parallel is 
a great victory for the free world. It is, of 
course, no such thing. To the contrary, it 
will tend to encourage aggression elsewhere 
now that they may wrongly believe that the 
American people will always continue to ac- 
cept such limitations upon our armed serv- 
ices. 

I do not believe that the President or his 
administration, or any other group of people 
in the United Nations or out of it have the 
right to ask men to fight and die in behalf 
of freedom and at the same time deny them 
the right to win. 

The administration has been derelict, in 
my judgment, in building an effective collec- 
tive security system. Despite some progress 
which is being made in Europe, the fact of 
the matter is that communism is right 
now conducting iis “hot” aggression in Asia. 
There the free world was challenged by overt 
aggression from the Communists for the first 
time. 

Our people were led to believe that the 
free world sprang to arms at this first overt 
act of aggression. I only wish that this 
was so. The cold, hard, and realistic facts 
of the matter are that out of the 55 free na- 
tions of the United Nations, only 17 of them 
have contributed a single soldier, sailor, or 
airman to the resistance of aggression in 
Korea, and all 17 put together have only 
contributed approximately 35,000, whereas 
the United States alone has contributed 
more than 350,000. I do not care what yard- 
stick you use, I challenge any man to say, 
whether he is President of the United States, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, or 
otherwise, that this ‘s a fair distribution of 
a collective security system to preserve hu- 
man freedom anywhere in the world. 

We have been subjected to insult, to in- 
ternational blackmail and to the killing of 
innocent Americans abroad. Paying black- 
mail in international affairs as in any other 
type but leads to ever-increasing demands. 

In 1949 our Consul General, Angus Ward 
in Mukden was thrown into a common fail 
and we sent notes of protest to the Chinese 
Communists and they jet him out in their 
own good time. When he did get out, I 
urged that he be given a position of high 
responsibility as American Minister or Am- 
bassador to the Republic of China, tem- 
porarily on Formosa, for here was a man 
who had long experience, both in the Soviet 
Union and in the Far East and had tasted 
the bitter medicine of international com- 
munism. 

Those in the State Department who frit- 
tered away the greatest opportunity this 
Nation had and developed the “wait until 
the dust settles” policy that has cost us 
so much in Asia have been promoted and 
sent to desirable diplomatic positions in 


various countries of the world, but Angus 
Ward was sent to Nairobi, Africa. 

An American businessman by the name 
of Voegeler was imprisoned in Hungary and 
finally ransomed out by this Government 
under the false assumption that you can 
depend upon the word of a Communist satel- 
lite nation. 

Another American by the name of Oatis 
representing one of our great press associa- 
tions still rests in the Communist jail in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I have recently called attention of the 
country to the names of 33 American ci- 
vilians who are in jail in Communist China, 
some of them have been there for a year 
or more. There are 30 more under house 
arrest and approximately 300 who are not 
permitted to have exit visas. 

Quite recently we have paid $120,000 to 
ransom four Americans wearing the uniform 
of the United States Air Force in order to 
get them out of the hands of the Hungarian 
Communist Government. There was a time, 
when our Nation was small and our lead- 
ership strong, but we made clear that there 
would be: “Millions for defense but not one 
penny for tribute.” 

In all of these cases the State Department 
has sent notes and given a slight slap on 
the wrist in the hope that the Communists 
might be impressed. How foolish can we 
get? 

Just about a half century ago a great 
American citizen became President of the 
United States. A man of courage who un- 
derstood the nature of our people and what 
has made America great. That man was 
Theodore Roosevelt. There were two cases 
which I think are worth repeating today in 
how he handled situations at a time when 
our Nation was far weaker in its armed 
strength and its economic resources than 
it is today. 

When an American citizen, born in Greece 
by the name Perdicaris was seized in 1904 
by Raisuli, a bandit chieftain in Morocco, 
Theodore Roosevelt did not send a long and 
complex note, it was one that any extortion- 
ist then or now could understand and he was 
prepared to back it up if necessary. His 
message was “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead.” 

At an earlier date in 1901, there was a 
tense situation in Venezuela and the German 
Empire had sent some warships which Roose- 
velt considered to be a threat to the Monroe 
Doctrine. He had his Secretary of State send 
a strong note through official channels, but 
did not rest there. Just a few weeks ago, 
I received a letter from a man who was the 
son of Theodore Roosevelt's confidential sec- 
retary during his presidential term. I would 
like to give the letter to this audience. It 
reads as follows: 

DeEceMBER 31, 1951. 

Deak SENATOR KNOWLAND: Your vigorous 
demand for action by our State Department 
in connection with the 33 Americans held 
in Red China interests me, especially because 
of personal reasons. 

At the turn of the century, when my father 
was a young man, he served as chief private 
secretary to Theodore Roosevelt at the time 
he was President of the United States. One 
day the President sent him to call on Ger- 
man Ambassador “Speck” von Sternberg. 

My father said, “President Roosevelt has 
asked me to call your attention, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to the fact that the German fleet is 
in Venezuelan territorial waters, contrary to 
the Monroe Doctrine. The President further 
asked me to inform you that you request 
your government to remove the fleet within 
24 hours’ time.” 

Some 16 hours later my father returned 
to the German Embassy and told the Am- 
bassador the White House had been in- 
formed that the German fleet was still in 
Venezuelan territorial waters and that no 
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message had been received by the State De- 
partment or the White House as to the fu- 
ture movement of the fleet. 

To which von Sternberg replied, “Surely 
you were not serious in bringing the mes- 
sage from the President. It would be worth 
my diplomatic career to convey such a mes- 
sage to the All Highest. Yours is a fine 
country, Mr. Secretary, but, after all, I rep- 
resent his Imperial Highness and the Ger- 
man Empire.” 

To this my father replied: “I am sorry, Mr. 
Ambassador * * * President Theodore 
Roosevelt is one who, once his mind is made 
up, is not swayed from acting in accordance 
with his firm principles. 

“The President has instructed me to tell 
you further that, since we have had no reply 
at all in the 16 hours we have no intention 
of waiting the remaining 8 hours. 

“™he Atlantic fleet, under Admiral Dewey, 
is at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. President 
Roosevelt, early in the day, ordered Admiral 
Dewey to get steam up and strip his ships 
for action. 

“If no word is forthcoming from your 
government inside of 4 hours, the President 
will order Admiral Dewey to set sail for 
Venezuela immediately to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary.” 

With that, my father withdrew from the 
German Embassy. 

In about 24, hours, the American Minister 
to Venezuela reported that the German fleet 
had pulled up anchor and was pulling out 
to sea. 

At the turn of the century, when the 
United States was far smaller and far less 
powerful in the family of nations than we 
are today, we had one outstanding factor in 
our favor. We had the courage to speak 
out and demand our rights. 

With every regard, 

Very sincerely, 


WILLIAM LOEB, 


This Nation must stop paying interna- 
tional blackmail, if we are to retain our 
own self-respect and that of the free people 
in Europe and in Asia. A nation cannot 
pay the demands of international extortion- 
ists any more than can an individual with- 
out encouraging further demands. 

I do not take the position that in the field 
of foreign policy or its domestic policies, 
that all of the acts of the administration 
are subject to such criticism. To the con- 
trary, in many instances I have spoken and 
voted for measures to strengthen the free 
world against communism in Europe and 
the Middle East. 

Our initiative in going ahead with the 
Japanese Treaty, I have commended. The 
action of Premier Yoshida stating that he 
would negotiate with the Republic of China 
rather than Communist China has met with 
strong approval in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Reports reaching me during the past few 
hours concerning the activities of representa- 
tives of the British Foreign Office in London, 
Washington, and Tokyo are most disturbing. 

They are not conducive to satisfactory 
Anglo-American relations in the Far East, 
or elsewhere, and may undermine much of 
the good public relations work accomplished 
by Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

It is unfortunate that the Prime Minister 
has had little opportunity to meet with 
members of our party while here though we 
may be in control of the executive branch 1 
year from now. 

In short, the British appear to be trying 
to discourage the Japanese decision to refuse 
to recognize the Communists and to nego- 
tiate with the Republic of China instead. 

The intention to have a virtual monopoly 
for British trade in southeast Asia by means 
of building the sterling bloc at the expense 
of Japanese or American trade will not, I 
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underscore “not,” be viewed with complac- 
ency in the United States or in Japan. 

The time has come for the British to stop 
playing “footsie” with the Communists of 
China while American, British, and United 
Nation troops are being killed by the Chinese 
aggressor. 

His Majesty's Government would be well 
advised to withdraw their recognition of the 
Chinese Communists and help bridge rather 
than widen the differences between us on 
far-eastern policy. 

It has never made sense to me in meet- 
ing the menace of international communism, 
which is global in character, that we should 
close the door to communism in Europe and 
leave it wide open in Asia. Lenin and his 
successors clearly indicated their knowledge 
of the importance of China when they 
pointed out many years ago that: “The road 
to Paris is through Peking.” 

With this record, which time has only per- 
mitted me to analyze in part today, it is no 
wonder that the President of the United 
States wants to have his political opposition 
refrain from discussion of our foreign and 
military policies under his stewardship. 

It is my firm conviction that this Nation 
cannot afford four more years of the Truman 
administration. Neither on its domesti¢e 
policy nor on its foreign policy is it en- 
titled to the support of the American people. 

Certainly no Republican would make the 
claim that all the virtues are in our party 
and all the faults in the opposition, but we 
do have a right, as well as an obligation, to 
point out that the Democratic Party, which 
has now been in power for 20 years and has 
had the responsibility of the executive 
branch during that entire period of time and 
in the legislative branch for 18 years of that 
time, cannot escape the responsibility for 
what has taken place. 

Nor will any American be gullible enough 
to fall for the phony claim that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the only one to be trusted by 
the American people as having a desire to 
maintain peace. I am a relatively young man 
and will reach my forty-fourth birthday this 
coming June. During my lifetime, there have 
been three wars and all three of them have 
been under Democratic administrations. 

Complaint is sometimes heard that the 
Congress of the United States has damaged 
the Voice of America program. It so hap- 
pens that I believe that much good work 
can be done in this and related fields, but I 
say to you advisedly, that if the Congress 
had appropriated 10 times the amount of 
money they could not have offset the damage 
done to free institutions at home and the 
respect with which this Nation is held 
abroad resulting from the laxity with which 
certain officials in the executive branch of 
the Government have discharged their pub- 
lic trust in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and in several other governmental 
agencies. : 

When the President of the United States 
himself ignored or made light of the first 
revelations regarding deep freezes, mink 
coats and commodity speculation, it is no 
wonder that those with lesser responsibility 
came to the conclusion that it was an open 
season by which the standards of Pender- 
gast politics were to be moved out of Kan- 

sas City into the Nation's Capital. 

As a result lesser officials may have 
thought they could get away with plucking 
the plumage of the American Eagle in order 
to feather their own nests. 

Apparently some in this administration 
ignored the sound doctrine laid down by a 
great Democratic President, Grover Cleve- 
land, that a public office is a public trust. 

When my able colleague, Senator Nixon 
and others associated with him in the House 
of Representatives, where he was then a 
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Member, first started to unravel the threads 
of Communist infiltration in the Federal 
Government, a naive President who previous- 
ly thought that the ruthless Stalin was 
good old Joe took issue with the work of 
the Un-American Activities Committee and 
stated that their efforts were just a red her- 
ring. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is the 
year for the American people to get rid of 
both the red herrings and the red ink. 

When the Truman administration comes 
to an end in January of next year, it will 
have expended more money than 32 adminis- 
trations from George Washington down 
through the third term of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Already it has collected more 
taxes than all previous administrations put 
together. 

Last year the American people paid in 
taxes over $50,300,000,000 which was the 
largest tax take in the history of our Nation 
and exceeded the high water mark of World 
War II by $4,500,000,000. 

Our Nation's debt today is over $259,000,- 
000,000. 

It is my judgment that we cannot continue 
on the road of greater expenditures and 
higher taxation without undermining the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise. To continue down the path char- 
tered by this administration will ultimately 
bankrupt our Federal Government, depre- 
ciate the value of our currency and under- 
mine our economic system. 

A continuation of the policies we have fol- 
lowed leads to greater and more rigid eco- 
nomic controls and pushes American busi- 
ness, agriculture, and labor toward the pre- 
cipice of state socialism. 

The Republican Party, win or lose, must 
give to the people of this Nation a clear-cut 
choice in the elections this year. We should 
oppose with all the vigor at our command in- 
creased taxation, should insist that nonmili- 
tary expenditures be limited drastically and 
that even in the field of military expendi- 
tures that the American people get a dol- 
lar’s worth of value for every dollar spent 
and that the funds be spent on building 
muscle and not fat in the defense organiza- 
tion. We should also resist the continuing 
efforts of the Federal Government to concen- 
trate power in Washington. The longer I 
serve there, the more I am convinced that 
we should become the vigorous champion of 
State's rights, for there is nothing more de- 
structive to our form of government and 
our ultimate freedom as a people, than the 
constant accumulation of power, first in the 
Federal Government at Washington, and sec- 
ond, in the hands of the executive branch, 
whatever administration may be in power. 

I am convinced that if we use the same 
courage and common sense that motivated 
the men that sat at Philadelphia and gave 
us our Declaration’ of Independence, and 
later the Constitution of the United States, 
there are none of our domestic problems we 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 
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Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recoap, I 





insert a Neckyoke Jones Says column, 
published in the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 


“Ol’ Whinney Churchill told Congriss he 
didden come over here to git money—but 
he wanted steel,” I offers to Greasewood 
today. “That shows how smart he is,” he 
refurbishes, “ol’ Whinney knows what the 
American dollar is worth today—an’ he 
wants value when he asts for somethin’. 
It's whole hog or nothin’ with him. You 
know you got to admire this ol’ boy. Most 
men who is as cagey as he is would be settin’ 
by the fire with the tomcat on their knees 
thinkin’ about days gone by—but ol’ Whin- 
ney is out workin’ for his country. Mebbe 
he is tryin’ to pump blood into a dead horse 
but he’s got plenty gumption an’ iffen he 
kin keep on pumpin’ mebbe he kin dit the 
critter up on his feet. At lease he thinks 
of this own country first—an’ some of our 
boys who is so dog gone anxious to hand over 
Fort Knox to the Pattey-goonians, Ayrabs 
an’ Hindoos would think of their own coun- 
try first, like ol’ Whinney—we'd be plumb 
satisfied.” Greasewood thinks ol’ Whinney 
is a purty smooth ol’ boy. Hopin’ you are 
the same, I am 

Yure fren, 


NECKYOKE JONES. 





The Millionth Electric Refrigerator | \ 
~~‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp remarks 
which my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEn- 
NER] delivered Saturday, January 19, on 
the occasion of the production of the 
one millionth refrigerator by the Inter- 
—- Harvester plant at Evansville, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am honored to be with you on this happy 
occasion to celebrate completion of the mil- 
lionth electric refrigerator. You can take 
just pride in the fact that you have brought 
greater cleanliness, purer food to a million 
homes, offices and schools and all without 
causing harm to anyone by the change. 

You have not only made a new machine 
for better living, but you have made it so 
inexpensive most of our families can afford 
to buy it. Thirty years ago the electric re- 
frigerator was almost unheard of. Twenty 
years ago economists were still debating 
whether it was economical or not. But the 
women decided. They did not ask the eco- 
nomists or the cost accountants. They had 
found a better way to keep food clean and 
cold and unspoiled. They had found a re- 
frigerator which was a joy to look at and 
work with, and they need not have the ice- 
man’s wet feet tramping over their clean 
kitchen floors. 

I like to think of this as a specially Amer- 
ican achievement. We have done it many 
times and no other nation has done it. We 
not only invented the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the radio, the electric light bulb, 
but we would not let them remain luxuries. 
We sought and found ways to make them at 
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a price so low most of our people could enjoy 
them. 

No one can estimate in money terms how 

much our families have gained from these 
inventions with little or no increase in living 
costs. You are close to production and you 
see this achievement in terms of assembly 
lines, shipments, satisfied customers, and 
obs. 
’ But my work is in Washington where the 
mental climate is very different. We are 
closer there to the great civil war that has 
been raging in the world since 1914. This 
war will determine whether men everywhere 
are going to live as vassals of the State or 
whether they will be permitted to live as free 
men. For a century, dreamers believed they 
could make life better for the workers if 
only they could get possession of the State 
and compel men to do good. The idea of 
compulsion is older than that. 

The benevolent despots of Europe at the 
time of the American Revolution knew they 
could do better for their people than the 
people could do for themselves. Even in 
classical times the greatest tyrants were often 
those who asked for more power on the 
promise they could do more for the people. 
The natural opponents of the “benevolent 
despots,” who asked for power in the hope 
of doing good, were the men and women who 
wanted to work out their own destiny in 
freedom. They were willing to cross the 
ocean in little sailing ships, to live with 
toil and hardship, if only they could be free 
from rulers and managers and planners. 

The United States was founded by work- 
ers, men who thought real toil was a small 
price to pay for liberty. The dreamers who 
thought power was a cure for the troubles of 
the world would not have been dangerous 
except for the world war which broke out 
in 1914. At the end of that war, European 
governments everywhere were clothed with 
power the greatest autocrats had never 
dreamed of. They could control the nation's 
food supply, its housing, its money, its press. 
Naturally, politicians and officeholders did 
not want to give up such power. What could 
be simpler than to hold it in the name of the 
common man? 

Europe never demobilized after 1918. In 
the United States our habit of freedom and 
self-reliance was too deeply ingrained to per- 
mit war powers to stand in peacetime. We 
did not trust officeholders enough to let them 
handle such dangerous weapons. We 
promptly demobilized the war agencies and 
turned back to what one of our Presidents 
called normalcy. 

The intellectuals have had a great deal of 
fun with that word, “normalcy.” They im- 
plied there was something foolish about a 
people who after a cruel war longed to re- 
turn to an era of peace. These armchair 
benefactors never noticed that the twenties 
was not an era of normalcy at all. Amer- 
ican industry, quickly freed of war taxation 
and Government controls, went to work. 
While the prophets of doom predicted dire 
unemployment, the industrialists began to 
make new products for the vast new con- 
sumer markets that had cpened up with 
wartime prosperity. 

This was the coming of the age of mass- 
production industries. This was the period 
in which we learned how to make—and 
make cheaply—the little car, the truck, the 
radio, the electric refrigerator, the hard- 
surfaced road, the airplane. 

It was the period in which we equipped 
our farmers with tractors and combines so 
that fewer men could produce more food 
with less toil than ever before. This was 
the period in which we developed the great 
industrial Midwest. It was the period in 
which we built our suburbs, covered the Na- 
tion with a network of roads and automobile 
service stations, built a vast new plant for 
our schools, our colleges, our hospitals. 
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We achieved certain other goals in those 
happy years. We solved the problem of 
“full employment” without knowing it had a 
name. When the servicemen of the first 
world war were discharged from the Army 
and Navy they found new firms and new 
industries had grown up in Detroit, in To- 
ledo, in Evansville. They could start in a 
new job, or go back to the old one without 
the fear that wages would fall. 

We accomplished other things we have 
not yet reckoned up. Soldiers who came 
from marginal farms did not have to go back 
on the farm, There was an alternative job 
for them in industry. The sons who went 
into industry gained: the sons who stayed 
on the farms gained. 

Instead of our farm families growing poorer 
because too many people had to make a liv- 
ing on the land, the sons who went to the 
mass-production industries sent money 
home. Their families bought tractors, fer- 
tilizer or better stock, and the value of their 
farms went up. 

It is amusing to hear so-called scholars 
who visited the Soviet Union boast that the 
Russians, in their 5-year plans, turned coun- 
try boys into factory workers and managers 
within a generation. But where did Inter- 
national Harvester, Ford, General Motors, 
and Goodyear Tire get their workers? They 
found them among the farm boys of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, and farther 
south and west. 

American workers have always been ready 
for new enterprise. Where did Stalin get 
the idea of turning country boys into mass- 
production workers? He got it from Amer- 
ica. We solved other problems. We scat- 
tered our industries which had been too 
much concentrated on the eastern seaboard. 
We started new industrial cities in new re- 
gions instead of overbuilding old ones, I 
could go on and on. 

No; this postwar area was not an era of 
normalcy at all. It was so far above normal 
that there never has been a period like it 
in the world’s history. There never has 
been an age so completely devoted to im- 
proving the daily lives of families of medium 
and small income. If we look back to an 
earlier war, we see the same great American 
achievement at an earlier stage. 

After the Civil War was over, our people 
did not settle down to study postwar prob- 
lems. They equipped their farms with an- 
other great American invention—the har- 
vester. The founders of the International 
Harvester Co. helped open up great tracts 
of fertile land for farms. They built up 
new factories and new towns to manufac- 
ture the equipment our prosperous farm- 
ers could pay for. The new railroads knitted 
farm and factory and seaboard together in 
one mutually interdependent web of free 
productive Americans. Every man was a 
worker and every man an enterpriser and 
the Nation prospered. 

The enterprise of our people has solved 
our problems after every war, because a free 
and enterprising people do not put their 
troubles in a heap at the center and sit 
down and mourn over them. Each man 
picks up the piece of duty or opportunity 
that lies nearest to him, and soon the trou- 
bles are receding and new hope and courage 
and wealth take their place. 

I like to ask myself what would have 
happened to us if we had accepted these 
European doctrines of dependence on power, 
after 1918 or after 1865 or after 1783. If 
we had refused to take the controls off our 
economic and political life in 1918, the Gov- 
ernment would have had to solve all the 
problems the people solved. But it would 
have solved them in terms of 1918 knowledge. 

Governments do not invent. That is the 
role of private initiative. The Government 
would have known nothing of the hidden 
possibilities of the mass-production indus- 
tries. 
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About 1923 one of our most distinguished 
statisticlans reported the growth of the 
automobile industry was coming to an end. 
But the automobile industry did not know 
statistics proved it had stopped growing. It 
was busy perfecting the closed car. The 
closed car was bought by men with families, 
not only by young men out for a lark. 

If we had imitated Europe in 1918 the 
millions of demobilized servicemen who 
could not get jobs in their home towns would 
have been put on the dole, instead of looking 
for new jobs in Detroit, or Akron, or Evans- 
ville. In our. textile towns and steel towns 
they might have rotted in unemployed idle- 
ness as the English ship workers rotted on 
the Tyneside or in the mining towns of 
Wales. 

The Government would have built some 
public housing but, in place of the small 
houses in the unbuilt suburbs, they would 
have built higher apartments and tenements 
in the older cities. Rents would have been 
greater for less space. The suburbs never 
would have been built up without the 
closed car. We should never have invented 
our superb road-making machinery. The 
bulldozer would never have been ready if 
we needed it for war. Our housing, like 
our industries, would have been static, as 
the housing and industry of Europe was 
static after 1918. 

We should have seen nothing of our new- 
est lighting or plumbing, or heating im- 
provements. Our schools would be un- 
changed from the school buildings of the 
twenties. American dental equipment would 
be where it was in the days of Painless 
Parker. Laundries would still be hand laun- 
dries. There would be no family washing 
machines. The iceman would still carry 50 
pounds of ice on his back up the stairs and 
walk with muddy feet across the housewife’s 
floor. 

If we had put the strait-jacket of Govern- 
ment controls on our industries in 1918, we 
should not have been able to finance the 
great international relief and foreign mis- 
sions programs, which we carried on through 
the twenties. We should not have been able 
to build hospitals and colleges in China and 
India, or send teachers and agricultural 
experts to share our know-how with people 
of Asia, Africa, and South America. 

The world-wide struggle between these two 
political systems, the system of power and 
welfare of the system of production and self- 
help is not finished. It is inevitable that 
America should be the symbol and hope of 
all those people, anywhere in the world, who 
want to live their own lives, who love liberty, 
and who are willing to work hard to earn 
their freedom. We are in the midst of that 
struggle whether we wish it or not. 

Sometimes we may see it more clearly in 
Washington where the two systems clash 
openly than you see it, far from politics, 
where you are serving directly in production. 
But the believers in power, the men who 
want to make the world over under their con- 
trol, have not forgotten about you. They 
have no intention of leaving you unmolested. 

The ultimate aim of all the power-minded 
is and must be destruction of the United 
States as we know it. We have keen the 
symbol and ideal throughout our history for 
all the people in other countries who loved 
liberty, who wanted to be no man’s master, 
and would not be any man’s slave. It will 
take years of struggle, perhaps of suffering, 
to win that war, to uproot the men of power, 
and wipe out their instruments for enslave- 
ment of their fellow men. We are all engaged 
in that war, whatever our occupation. 

I am not going to talk to you about con- 
crete remedies, political or economic. We 
have much work to do n America if we are 
to guard our own security and fulfill our 
historic task as a beacon for the nations. I 
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want to speak of simpler but a more im- 
portant thing. That is the faith in America. 

It is distressing to observe how the men 
and women who want to build up new bas- 
tions of power work together, like an army 
with banners, while the defenders of America 
are timid and hesitant as if not sure of 
their cause. Our first need is to restore our 
faith in America—a faith so deep and abid- 
ing that it will nourish all our acts and give 
them vigor and beauty. We know false 
ideas could never have injured us unless 
something was wrong in our own hearts and 
minds. Strong organisms can resist invad- 
ing germs. 

A nation sure of its ideals need not fear 
mental invasion from any poisoned source. 
Our trouble is in part that we inherited our 
freedom, we did not have to earn it. We 
know Christians who are Christians because 
their parents or grandparents were Chris- 
tians. They never have read the Book of 
their faith. They have never studied its 
great fertilizing ideas that dominated world 
history for 2,000 years. They have never let 
their heart expand or their imaginations take 
fire from the noble feelings or magnificent 
concepts which they inherited. They have 
never said, in the words of the great Negro 
spiritual, I Want To Be a Christian in My 
Heart. 

That is our greatest weakness in the strug- 
gie with the power-hungry today. Too many 
of us have not yet said truly, “I want to be an 
American in my heart.” We have not read 
the great books on which our faith in liberty 
is grounded. We have not studied the great 
fertilizing ideas of our founding fathers that 
spread out over the world from 1776 to 1917. 
We have not let our hearts expand with love 
and liberty. We have not let our imagina- 
tions take fire from the noble feelings or 
magnificent concepts which we have inher- 
ited so lightly from men who were ready to 
die for them. 

We no longer read the words of Washing- 
ton, of Jefferson or Lincoln. We no longer 
know the stories of John Smith or John 
Bradford, General Marion, the Swamp Fox, 
«> Commodore Perry, or that lovable hero of 
the Middle West, Johnny Appleseed. 

We have forgotten the deeds of the valiant 
English sailors who first carved a road for 
us over the pathiess sea, and the recent 
immigrants who made the steel or laid the 
ties for the railroad which spanned the con- 
tinent. Our enemies have not forgotten our 
great story. They have teams of men and 
women reading every line of our history, 
combing it for ideas they can twist to de- 
lude us. They quote John Adams, in sup- 
port of the new totalitarianism, and Lin- 
coln in support of government by mass blocs 
of faceless voters. They cite Aaron Burr 
to imply treason is normal. They use the 
witchcraft trials of early Massachusetts sub- 
tly to suggest that uprooting Communists 
in Government is the same kind of folly. 

You know they are not fighting us far off 
on the Siberian plain. They are fighting 
us here in Evansville, in Cleveland, in Min- 
neapolis. They are fighting us in our news- 
papers, on our radios, in our magazines, in 
our schools, even in our churches. 

To mee\ this onslaught we must be ready 
and we can count on no one but ourselves. 
We must be strong in faith before we can 
be strong in action. We must each one of 
us rebuild our faith in America, in our minds, 
in our hearts, in our imagination. We must 
search out the meaning of America with our 
highest faculties of thought and imagina- 
tion. 

This will not be the year of victory. The 
struggle is too great for that. But if we 
begin to rebuild our foundations, our deep- 
abiding faith in the real America, this may 
well be the year when the tide turns, when 
we can see the great wave of liberty rising 
once more to lift the world to new hope as 
it did in 1776. 
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Establishment and Organization of United 
States International Information Ad- 


ministration al 
[d 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER Oo 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have. printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp State De- 
partment Announcement No. 4, dated 
January 16, 1952, entitled “Establish- 
ment of the United States International 
Information Administration (IIA).” 
This document gives the organizational 
set-up. 

Talso ask to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point a memorandum dated 
January 21, 1952, issued by the State De- 
partment, and directed to office directors, 
staff officers, division chiefs, and PAA’s. 
This memorandum deals with the organ- 
ization of this particular agency. I call 
especial attention of Members of the 
Senate to the second and third para- 
graphs of the order, to the effect that 
there will be no change in the function of 
this organization, and that the standard 
will be raised. It is stated that the 
agency will need all the employe. it has 
at the present time, and that there will 
be no decrease in salary or in the status 
of any present employee. The agency 
will merely continue under a sort of 
phony reorganization program. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement and memorandum were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[Department of State—Departmental an- 
nouncement 4] 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATEs INTER- 

NATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 

(TIA) 

1. Purpose: The purpose of this announce- 
ment is to establish the United States Inter- 
national Information Administration (IIA) 
for the conduct of the Department's inter- 
national information and educational ex- 
change programs, to describe the functions 
assigned to this organization and to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs and the functions with respect to IIA 
programs assigned to other areas of the De- 
partment, and to maintain and further 
strengthen integration of the United States 
international information and educational 
exchange with the conduct of for- 
eign relations generally. 

2. Establishment of United States Inter- 
national Information Administration: There 
is hereby established within the Department 
of State the United States International 
Information Administration. This organiza- 
tion shall be headed by an Administrator 
who shall be directly accountable to the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary for the 
planning and execution of the Department's 
programs under the Smith-Mundt Act (Pub- 
lic Law 402, 80th Cong.) and related legis- 
lation and other foreign information activ- 
ities for the administration of which the 
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(a) Serves as Chairman of the Psychologi- 
cal Operations Coordinating Committee and 


discharges the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for international information and 





educational exchange programs in the inter- 
departmental field. 

(b) Directs the development of interna- 
tional information and educational exchange 
(IIA) policies designed to implement and 
strengthen the foreign policies of the United 
States, with the advice of the regional 
bureaus and other areas of the Department 
as appropriate and with the aid of guidance 
from the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

(c) Directs the planning of IIA programs, 
with the advice of the regional bureaus. 

(d) Directs the execution of all IIA pro- 
grams at home and abroad, submitting field 
communications for the advice or review of 
those areas of the Department having specific 
advice or review authority with respect to 
the matters dealt with in such communi- 
cations. 

(e) Determines the selection and assign- 
ment of personnel to the IIA program, at 
home and abroad, under the personnel poli- 
cies and procedures applicable to the IIA 
program, securing the review of the regional 
bureaus as to the selection of the chief pub- 
lic affairs officers at posts abroad and their 
advice as to their principal subordinates. 

4. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs: 

(a) Participates in the formulation of 
policy of the Department from the stand- 
point of public opinion factors and advises 
the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and other 
top staff of the Department on public opin- 
ion factors, domestic and foreign, involved 
in the formulation of departmental policy. 

(b) Develops policies on public informa- 
tion and directs the execution of programs 
designed to keep the United States public 
informed on international affairs and to 
maintain contact between the Department 
and the United States public. 

(c) Provides guidance to the development 
of international information and educational 
exchange policies and serves as the staff 
Officer to the Secretary responsible for the 
approval of major IIA policy guidances. 

(d) Develops policies for and supervises 
the conduct of a program of research on 
American policy, historically considered, for 
use of the Department and the public, in 
consultation with other areas of the Depart- 
ment. 

(e) Develops policies on substantive mat- 
ters relating to United States participation 
in UNESCO, subject to review by the Bureau 
of United Nations Affairs, plans and imple- 
ments UNESCO's programs in this country, 
serves as the channel of communication he- 
tween the Department and UNESCO, and 
between the National Commission and 
UNESCO, and reviews determinations of the 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs pertaining 
to UNESCO. 

(f) Advises the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs of obstacles to freedom of informa- 
tion encountered in operations of public 
affairs programs; assures the maintenance 
of liaison with American mass communica- 
tions industries to interpret and to secure 
advice and support for United States policies 
= actions related to freedom of informa- 

on. 

5. Regional bureaus: The responsibility 
and aujhority of the regional bureaus with 
respect to information policy for their areas 
are not changed. The regional bureaus shall 
have the following functions with respect to 
programs of the United States International 
Information Administration: 

(a)? State the foreign policies applicable 
to the region as a basis for the development 
of international information and exchange 
policies. 

(b)* Advise ITA on the development of in- 
ternational information and educational ex- 
change policies applicable to their regions 





1The other substantive areas of the De- 
partment also discharge these responsibili- 
ties with respect to areas of foreign policy 
for which they are responsible. 
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and the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
on policy guidance to IIA. 

(c) Consider and advise IIA on program 
plans applicable to their areas, with the right 
of appeal in the event of differences. 

(d) As requested by IIA, or upon own ini- 
tiative, advises IIA on the area suitability of 
IIA materials and activities. 

(e) Advise IIA on the total IIA complement 
to be stationed at each post. 

(f) Review the IIA selection of the chief 
public affairs officer for each post and advise 
on the selection of his principal subordi- 
nates. 

(g) Advise IIA on budgetary provision to 
be made for administrative support of IIA 
staff and operations at posts abroad. 

6. Departmental support for IIA opera- 
tions: 

6.1. Adequate services will be provided to 
IIA by strengthening the central facilities 
of the Department where required or by es- 
tablishing special facilities within IITA. It is 
intended to assure the provision of services 
in such a manner that the requirements of 
IIA will be met and the responsibility of the 
Administrator for the IIA program will not 
be impaired, at the same time maintaining 
the necessary uniformity of policy and prac- 
tice, and retaining centralized facilities 
where important economies can be effected 
without impairing service for IIA. 

6.2. The basic lines to be followed in pro- 
viding administrative support for IIA in the 
immediate future are set forth below. Con- 
tinuous study shall be given to all phases of 
administrative support operations and fur- 
ther modifications shall be made where ex- 
perience proves that they are necessary to 
provide adequate support for the IIA pro- 
gram. 

6.3. Departmental services in the fields of 
communication, security, building opera- 
tions, and like services will be utilized by 
ITA. 

6.4. Personnel operations will be conduct- 
ed by the central facilities of the Depart- 
ment, but modifications in existing policies 
on appointment, promotion, salary, transfer, 
etc., and special procedural arrangements 
will be made wherever such adaptations are 
necessary in the interests of effective opera- 
tion of the IIA program. In order to assure 
that full attention is given to the needs and 
problems of the IIA program, a special IIA 
unit will be organized within the Office of 
Personnel. 

6.5. IIA will prepare, present, and justify 
its own budget and manage its own financial 
affairs, subject to such review by the Deputy 
Under Secretary for administration as is nec- 
essary to assure compliance with general 
departmental budget and fiscal policies. 

6.6. A special IIA unit within the Division 
of Central Services will handle ITA procure- 
ment. 

7. Administration of ITA programs at posts 
abroad: 

7.1. The United States diplomatic mission 
chief shall continue to be fully responsible 
for the conduct of IIA programs at his post, 
The public affairs officer serves as a principal 
member of his staff with the status ot chief 
of a major section of the mission. Mission 
chiefs are encouraged to delegate to public 
affairs officers authority to communicate with 
the Department in the name of the mission 
chief on as broad a range of IIA matters as 
practicable. 

7.2. The mission chief will be responsible 
for assuring that the IIA program works co- 
operatively with the other operating United 
States programs within his country and pro- 
vides information support to such programs. 

7.3, The mission chief shall be responsible 
for seeing that adequate administrative sup- 
port is provided for IIA programs in accord- 
ance with their requirements. Administra- 
tive support will normally be provided by the 
administrative officer of the mission. Other 
organizational arrangements may, with the 
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approval of the mission chief, be made when- 
ever required to assure efficient support of 
IIA operations. The name United States In- 
formation Service will continue to be used to 
identify the program abroad. 

8. Installation of reorganization: The Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for administration shall 
be responsible for providing leadership in the 
installation of the new plan of organization 
set forth in this announcement and in fa- 
cilitating the transfers of personnel, funds, 
records, and equipment. 

9. Personnel designation: United States 
International Information Administration 
Administrator, Wilson S. Compton. 

JANUARY 21, 1952. 
Memorandum to: Office directors, staff offi- 
cers, division chiefs, and PAA’s. 

A formal memorandum (IE memorandum 
No. 52-19, January 18, 1952) is being circu- 
lated today stating that all USIE operations 
are to continue according to the organiza- 
tion and personnel patterns which have ex- 
isted prior to announcement of the ITA, until 
further notice. 

You may expect announcement of the de- 
tails of the internal organization of IIA and 
th> designation of key personnel in the next 
few days. Meanwhile, you should bear in 
mind that the new organization needs every- 
one who has been working on the USIE pro- 
gram, and furthermore that no demotions 
of any kind are in prospect. You may as- 
sure anyone in your area that work will 
proceed basically as in the past although 
with new impetus; and that personnel as- 
signments, although involving a few changes 
of title or location on the organization chart 
will not have any effect of downgrading the 
salaries or the importance of present posi- 
tions. 

The fact that the Administrator reports 
directly to the Secretary raises the whole 
level of our organization, so that Assistant 
administrators (and certain other top staff 
titles) may be considered as at least as high 
in level as office directors under the old 
pattern. 

Dr. Compton has already decided on some 
key designations and secured agreement of 
the persons to serve. These include persons 
to serve in three top staff positions that are 
new to USIE in concept—deputy adminis- 
trator for field programs, budget officer, and 
assistant administrator for management. 
Mr. William C. Johnstone, J:., will be deputy 
administrator for field programs, Mr. Parker 
May will be budget officer, and Mr. Arthur 
Kimball, now of GER, will become assistant 
administrator for management, as soon as 
he can wind up certain duties in GER. 
(Meanwhile, Mr. Kimball will be designated 
as Mr. Humelsine’s representative to work 
with us at least part time in getting our new 
organization set up and operating.) 

All top people have agreed with Dr. Comp- 
ton that since a certain amount of reorgani- 
zation is going on, designations of key posi- 
tions must be considered somewhat tenta- 
tive, and therefore anyone named accepts 
with the understanding that the assignment 
is on an acting basis. 

In what has been the OII area, Mr. Foy 
Kohler will act as assistant administrator 
for radio, Mr. Herbert Edwards as assistant 
administrator for motion pictures, and Mr. 
Charles Arnot as assistant administrator for 
press. 

Some functions of the Office of Educational 
Exchange, as distinct from those of the con- 
stituent divisions, are so important to the 
program that, in effect, that Office is being 
di ided into two pieces and the OEX func- 
tions continued by those parts. Mr. Rus- 
sell Riley will Fe assistant administrator for 
educational exchange and he and Mr. Fran- 
cis Colligan will include within their super- 
vision the present Division of Exchange of 
Persons. Mr. Dan Lacy will continue to cone 
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duct the work of ICD, working closely with 
Mr. Johnstone. (The exact title to be ap- 
plied to the ICD activity is still being con- 
sidered, and therefore the title of the head 
of that activity is not yet settled.) 
Mr. Sanford Marlowe will serve as special 
assistant to the Administrator. 
We will give you a further progress re- 
port at the earliest possible moment. 
REED Harris, 
Acting General Manager 
(Acting Deputy Administrator). 


4 





What Is a Communist? | b 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT x 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the many years in which I have been ac- 
tive in trying to help detect, expose, and 
punish traitorous American Communists 
within our midst, I have been asked over 
and over again, “What is a Communist? 
How can one be recognized? How can 
you know?” In an effort to answer some 
of these questions I recently wrote a 
short article entitled “What Is a Com- 
munist?” which was published in the Na- 
tional Republic for December 1951. I 
am including it as a part of these re- 
marks. 

There is, of course, no fool-proof 100- 
percent, sure-fire way in which a Com- 
munist can be detected. The same rule 
will not work for each and every case. 
Communists are all taught and disci- 
plined to falsify all pertinent facts and 
information so that non-Communists 
will be duped and deceived. Unless or 
until they leave the party, Communists 
almost never admit their identity except 
for a few members who are under orders 
to operate in the open, to hold public 
party positicns, or to serve as known 
spokesmen or workers for the party. 
Like the torpedo chamber of a subma- 
rine, however, most of the dangerous 
mechanism of the Communist Party in 
America is out of sight. 

Nevertheless there are ways and 
means by which alert Americans can 
usually ascertain who among their as- 
sociates are Communists or, at least, who 
among their associates are so close to 
the party that their efforts and their in- 
fluence is exerted to aid the Commu- 
nist cause. The difference between them 
and actual perty members is primarily 
the fact that such faint-hearted Ameri- 
cans are simply cheating some Commu- 
nist cell out of its annual dues. 

In addition to the tell-tale tracer clues 
listed in the following article “What Is a 
Communist?” astute Americans should 
keep in mind that since the Communist 
Party in America, and throughout the 
world, has a definite objective and a 
plan of operation it is possible to ascer- 
tain and analyze the specific steps by 
which the comrades hope to approach 
and achieve that ultimate objective. 
That being true, discerning Americans 
can find criteria for determining who in 
their midst is advocating and advancing 
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the Communist concept by furthering 
without deviation the processes and pro- 
cedures by which the Commies hope to 
win intermediate victories leading up to 
their final putsch for power. 

For example, Communists and those 
knowingly or unknowingly aiding the 
Communist objective can always be 
found on the side of those urging the 
further centralization and concentra- 
tion of political power in Washington; 
they are always supporters of any dogma 
or doctrine which will weaken or nullify 
States rights, the concept of home rule, 
or the guaranties of the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Likewise, Communists and 
those aiding their nefarious program 
are always among those supporting fis- 
cal extravagance and deficit spending by 
the Federal Government—they all have 
in mind all the time that Lenin once 
wrote that Americans could be commu- 
nized by compelling them to spend their 
country into bankruptcy. Hence, the 
Communist cabal sneers at the idea of 
ever securing another balanced budget 
in this country. 

Communists know full well that among 
the sure methods by which they can 
make over and take over America are the 
techniques of concentrating and totaliz- 
ing so much power in Washington that 
the politicians who wield that power can 
rule America and that this technique is 
aided mightily by any scheme for spend- 
ing money that will keep the Federal 
Government endlessly and enduringly in 
the red. The following article suggests 
other methods by which alert citizens 
can recognize Communists and those 
who wittingly or witlessly serve the cause 
of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “What Is a Com- 
munist?” which I wrote and which was 
published in the National Republic for 
December 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuart Is a COMMUNIST? 
(By Hon. Kart E. Munpt, United States 
Senator from South Dakota) 
(Article reprocuced from the December 1951 
issue of the National Republic) 


A Department of State official charged an 
employee with being a security risk. 

“In 1943,"" said the accused man. “Civil 
Service Commission gave me a hearing. I 
produced witnesses who had known me well 
for years. Each swore I was a loyal Ameri- 
can. The Commission cleared me.” 

That was true. Yet, after another in- 
vestigation, a court of law convicted the em- 
ployee—Carl Aldo Marzani—of perjury in 
that he had sworn he had never been a Cori- 
munist. 

Would your testimony have been more ac- 
curate than that of Marzani’s witnesses? 

It is the solemn duty of each citizen of the 
United States to recognize Communists. The 
first step in that direction is to learn that 
a Communist does not wear horns. He has 
no flaming hammer and sickle tatooed in 
the center of his forehead. The sole ma- 
terial difference between him and a loyal 
American lies in his loyalties which are re- 
flected by his words and actions. 

In his Harry Bridges trial decision Judge 
Charles B. Sears touched upon this matter. 
The defendant's “cooperative and sympa- 
thetic attitude toward certain Communist- 
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sponsored programs and policies * * *® 
viewed as a whole, from a pattern which is 
more consistent with the conclusion that the 
alien followed this course of conduct as an 
affiliate of the Communist Party than as a 
tter of coincidence,” Sears wrote. 
What is the Communist pattern of action? 
al Communist publications, the Daily 
Worker, People’s World, Political Affairs, 
and others, record the words and actions of 
known Communists on issues of the day. 
These positions, taken together, form the 


Communists’ action pattern is de- 
termined by the party objective. 

The ojective of comm is world 
domination. “It is inconceivable that the 


Soviet Republic should continue for a long 
period side by side with imperialist states,” 
Stalin has written. “Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer.” 
pattern of Communist action encom- 
anything that will advance the party's 
objective. Your problem is to recognize the 
pattern of action of known Communists. 
What do they say? Where is their loyalty? 
What are their actions? H are the an- 
sw rom official sources. 
“Communists attack FBI. Here is 
vidence from the Daily Worker: “Opening 
of the Copion-Gubichev conspiracy-espion- 
age trial * * * focuses Nation-wide at- 


tention lawless FBI phone tapping and 
i snooping.” 

Ve Communists assail the House Commit- 

tee on Un-American activities. 


the 


Repeatedly 

y Worker has called for its abolition. 
. The Daily Worker called the Mundt bill 
“a blueprint for a police state in Amer- 
ica * * * We urge an alert against this 
conspirgcy in every union, community, or- 
g on, church, and civic group.” 

“It would be difficult to find another law 
that Communists hate with such intensity as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. They staged pilgrim- 
ages to Washington to defeat it. They called 
it the slave-labor bill. They oppose Tart at 
e urn. 

¢ Communists oppose universal military 

aining. Aecording to the Daily Worker, 
“The strongest and loudest supporters of 
UMT have always been the industrialists, 


generals, and politicians.” 

- Communists detest the Mundt-Fergu- 
son-McCarran law which calls for registra- 
tion of Communists. The Daily Worker 
labeled it the most repressive legislation since 
the Alien and Sedition Act. 

7. The loyalty program is a particular 
anathema to Communists. To them it is a 
“witch hunt,” a “Liberal baiting,” a demon- 
pipet of fascism. 

Communists demand more public hous- 
ing. The Daily Worker pleads: “Enact a 5- 
year, nondiscriminatory Federal housing 
program, providing a minimum of 3,000,000 
new dwellings a year * * * maintain 


rent ntrol without any upward adjust- 
men 
at supported Henry A. Wal- 


for President in the 1948 election and for 

a erable time after his defeat, he re- 
their darling. 
‘ Communists favored Lilienthal for 
Energy Commission chairman. The 

Chicago Star, named by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities as a Commu- 
nist publication, reported that “The reac- 
tiomaries in Congress * * * who don't 
really believe in democracy * * * have 
now formed a coalition against Mr. David 
Lilienthal.” The article reported Lilienthal 
was Aleither a Communist nor fellow traveler. 

- From the Communist point of view, 
ussia was not responsible for the Berlin 
blockade. On April 2, 1948, the Daily Worker 
gave this account of the situation causing 
the airlift operation: 
A Soviet order calling for the 
of all British 
trains entering 
was blown up yesterday into another head- 





















line crisis. The facts of the Soviet order 
show it imposed no blockade of Berlin as the 
press claimed. American and British com- 
manders in chief flatly rejected the consid- 
eration of the Soviet note and themselves 
canceled all train service. 

12. Communists depreciate the Amerasia 
affair. An article in the Chicago Star on 
January 4, 1947, reported, “After the absurd 
case ran its course, it was found the secrct 
documents removed from the files (of the 
State Department) were the kind any alert 
newsman sees daily in Washington.” 

13. Communists attempt to confuse the 
public. One technique is to create an erro- 
neous impression without falsification. For 
instance, a Communist may declare, “There 
is no serious question that Communists, at 
one time, have attempted to influence the 
cio.” 

If one does not examine that statement 
too closely, it gives the impression of honesty 
and suggests that the problem of commu- 
nism in the CIO is not and has never been 
one of any real concern. 

The word “serious” plants the notion that 
some doubt exists that Communists ever 
attempted to influence the CIO materially. 
(Therein lies its effectiveness—it creatcs 
doubt.) That impression is contrary to fact. 
Not only did the Communists attempt to 
influence the CIO, but they became leaders 
in it, and some of them have been evicted 
at long last. 

“es * * at one time” gives the idea 
that this nebulous condition of the remcte 
past no longer prevails. In the cold light 
of truth, there appears to remain a question 
as to the validity of the implied conclusicn. 

“s * © attempted to influence” is an- 
other blow aimed to mutilate the statement. 
It conveys the thought that although the 
Communists may have made an effort of 
sorts to influence the CIO, they failed. His- 
tory of organization proves conclusively 
tpe sade of that connotation. 

. Communists seek control of labor 
unions. Again quoting the Daily Worker: 
“Organize the united action of the AFL, CIO, 
and railway unions nationally and in every 
State, city, and factory in defense of the liv- 
ing standards, trade union rights, and demo- 
cratic liberties of the people. Organize the 
unorganized, strengthen the trade unions 
and reinforce the WFTU * * * stop Gov- 
ernment strike-breaking by injunctions or 
any other means.” 

15. Communists advocate complete con- 
trol by the state. Here is a part of the plan 
published by the Daily Worker: 

Food: “Establish the monopolized sectors 
of the food industry. ly the meat and 
dairy trusts, as public utilities and institute 
effective democratic Government controls 
and regulations.” 

Utilities: “Establish the public ownership 
of the railways and mining industry * * * 
all public utilities: gas, electricity, water, 
telephone, etc.” 

Agriculture: “Provide Federal subsidies 
adequate to guarantee parity farm prices cor- 
responding to the average cost of production 
on family-sized farms; declare a 65-year 
moratorium on farm foreclosures; provide 
Federal assistance and jobs or land, with ade- 
quate credits to all displaced sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers; establish the Missouri 
Valley Authority, the St. Lawrence water- 
way, and other river valley projects.” 

Education: Federal funds for schools, col- 
leges, universities—with proper controls. 

Federal control is the key to communism. 
Individual freedom is nonexistent under 
communism. Man exists only for the state. 
A central power may assign him any type of 
work, anywhere. He has no voice in the 
matter. Only the state is to be considered. 
It is supreme. 

For this reason Communists oppose States’ 
rights. It is easier, the comrades know, to 
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control one central government than 48 
separate States. The more authority the Na- 
tional Government has, other elements being 
equal, the nearer the approach to commu- 
nism. Communism demands dictatorship. 
Concentration of power is a gigantic step in 
that direction. 

Such controls necessitate additional Fed- 
eral expenditures. That calls for increased 
taxation which is in line with the Krem- 
lin’s plan to destroy capitalism by its own 
excessive spending. 

In fact, those Members of Congress who 
consistently follow the Communist Party 
line regularly support measures resulting in 
higher Federal appropriations except when 
such moneys are earmarked for a purpose 
detrimental to communism. 

16. Communists insist that the United 
States recognize Red China and that she 
be permitted to send delegates to the United 
Nations. 

1 e Truman-MacArthur controversy, 

e Communists attack the general. They 
have every reason to hate MacArthur. The 
Daily Worker for April 20, 1951, reported 
that, “Once again, General MacArthur called 
upon the United States to spread the war 
from Korea to ChinaandallofAsia * * * 
he told the Nation * * * there can be 
no peace unless and until our country wades 
deep into a sea of blood * * * peace 
lies only on the other side of this vast bat- 
tlefield in Asia.” 

18. Communists scorn religion. Between 
1918 and 1947 Stalin liquidated by mur- 
der or exile 255,078 members of the clergy, 
destroyed 88,874 religious buildings, and 
confiscated 18,900,000 acres of church prop- 
erty as well as some $4,000,000,000 in church 
funds, 

Cardinal Mindszenty tried to keep the 
church doors open in Budapest and found 
himself arrested and tried by a kangaroo 
court and incarcerated where he is dying 
as a piece of human clay today, simply be- 
cause he wanted to keep Catholicism alive 
in Hungary. 

The 12 Methodist bishops who tried to 
keep their churches operating in Bulgaria 
were treated in precisely the same fashion 
as Cardinal Mindszenty, thereby giving the 
eternal lie to those who would have you 
believe that communism is against only the 
Catholic church, or the Jewish synagogue, 
or the Protestant church. 

Communism is against any church any- 
where. Communists say there is no God 
and try to make you believe it. 

19. Communists’ allegiance is to Russia. 
It is immaterial that they are citizens of 
the United States and are protected by its 
laws. William Z. Foster, chairman of the 
Communist Party in the United States, made 
this flat statement to a congressional com- 
mittee: 

“CONGRESSMAN. Mr. Foster, do you owe 
allegiance to the American flag? 

“Mr. Foster. I stated very clearly that the 
Red flag is the flag of all the revolutionary 
class, and all capitalist flags are flags of 
the capitalist class, and we owe no allegiance 
to the:,.” 

20. Communists have no hesitancy in be- 
traying the United States. In the testimony 
of Elizabeth Bentley, admitted former Com- 
munist, before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the following exchange 
took place: 

“Congressman F. Epwarp Hésert. And it 
never did come to you * * * that you 
were performing a disservice to your Gov- 
ernment? 

“Miss Benttey. No * * ®%, 

“Mr. Hésert. Even if it was betraying your 
own Government in time of war? 

“Miss BenTLEY. I did not think it was be- 
traying my own Government. 

“Mr. HésertT. Why did you think these peo- 
ple wanted this information about our Air 
Force? Did it occur to you as a normal indi- 
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vidual, with more than normal education, 
that Russia was supposedly our ally in this 
war, and they did not have to resort to these 
means to get secret information? 

“Miss BENTLEY. It never occurred to me 
that way because I think the mistake you 
make when you look at communism is that 
you take it as an intellectual process. It is 
not. It is almost a religion and it gets you 
so strongly that you take orders blindly. 
You believe it blindly.” 

Your yardstick for measuring a suspect is 
his attitude on issues of the day. Each issue 
has a pro-Communist and an anti-Commu- 
nist point of view. You can distinguish the 
one from the other by deciding which would 
help Russia more. That is the one Com- 
munists will favor. 

You are now prepared to come to a sound 
conclusion as to the Americanism of your 
union boss, supervisor, next door neighbor, 
Congressman, Senator, or anyone else whom 
you can observe directly or indirectly. One’s 
pattern of action indisputably classifies him. 

Taking a given point of view on a single 
issue is inconclusive. It is only when that 
position is repeated over and over that it 
takes on significance. Watch for the pattern 
that emerges from a suspect's acts and state- 
ments. They are the unfailing guide to his 
loyalty. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

If one’s actions, or the principles of an 
organization or publication, over a period of 
time are consonant with the actions of 
known Communists, for all practical pur- 
poses the person, organization, or publication 
is Communist. Things equal to each other 
are equal to the same thing. 


ae 


I Met Hitler’s Ghost in the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 17 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following article by Dr. Nich- 
olas Nyaradi entitled “I Met Hitler's 
Ghost in the Kremlin.” 

Dr. Nyaradi was a member of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet from 1946 through 1948, 
serving in the coalition government as 
minister of finance. He resigned in 1948 
in protest against the Communist expro- 
priation of American properties in Hun- 
gary, and fied from his native land. He 
is now on the faculty of Bradley Uni- 
versity, in Peoria, Ill. 

I Mer Hrrter’s GHOsT IN THE KREMLIN— 
HunNGaRY’s EX-MINISTER OF FINANCE DE- 
scriprs Rep ANTI-SEMITIjM IN His CouUN- 
TRY AND Moscow 

(By Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi) 

“We won't make it today,” Imre whispered 
to me in the dark basement of a large apart- 
ment house in war-battered Budapest. We 
heard only the footsteps of an 8S. 8. patrol on 
the street, as everything was unusually quiet 
on this cold, clear winter night. 

Imre and I belonged to the small and 
scattered anti-Nazi underground forces. He 
had chosen an extremely difficult task: don- 
ning the uniform of a dead S. S. lieutenant, 
he valiantly entered the closely guarded 
Budapest ghetto and escorted to safety every 
day a small group of our Jewish friends from 
this Nazi inferno. 

The role I played in the underground was 
far less heroic: I published and distributed 
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anti-Nazi pamphlets till I had to go into 
hiding behind an enormous coal pile in a 
basement. Imre came and looked me up 
every night in my refuge, taking messaces 
or small food parcels from me to my friends 
living in incredible misery and privation 
behind the walls of the ghetto. 

By early morning the Russian Army was 
on the left bank of the Danube, and the 
Germans had withdrawn across the river, 
blowing up the seven beautiful bridges. 
Imre and I went out to see what was left of 
our once-beautiful city. We went to Karoly 
Korut, the main entrance of the ghetto. We 
knew that if any help was needed it should 
be given first to those 150,000 Jews. 

The picture we saw at Karoly Korut was 
apocalyptic. The walls of the former ghetto 
were demolished and through them were 
swarming the ghostly figures of thousands 
and thousands of human skeletons, wrapped 
in their miserable rags, carrying their poor 
bundles with their last belongings, and still 
wearing the yellow Star of David. The first 
reaction of these unfortunate human beings 
was to thank the Russian soldiers for what 
they thought was to be their liberation. But 
the reaction of the Russians was not the one 
which might have been expected. The Rus- 
sians quickly and efficiently stripped these 
poor Jews of their last belongings. Then they 
disappeared just in time to avoid a platoon 
of the Green Cap guards, the military police 
force of the infamous MVD, the dreaded 
Soviet secret police. 

But the MVD had not come to restore or- 
der. They surrounded the frightened, dis- 
illusione’ Jews, carefully screened them, and 
all those still able to work were marched 
away for alleged “Malinko Roboti’—which 
means light work, but which ended without 
exception in the Russian slave-labor camps, 
where many Jewish civilians, men and women 
alike, were and still are working with former 
German, Japanese, Hungarian, and other 
prisoners of war. 

Imre and I were horrified. Both of us 
were anti-Communists, and we didn’t expect 
too much from the Russians, but what we 
witnessed surpassed even our worst fears. 

But that was only the beginning. In spite 
of the staggering political defeat the Com- 
munists had suffered in the 1945 Hungarian 
elections, when they received only 17 percent 
of the national vote, the Soviet military 
commander of Hungary, Marshal Voroshilov, 
saw to it that the key position, that of Min- 
ister of the Interior, who was in control of 
the police, should fall into Communist hands. 


THE POGROMS CONTINUE 


In March 1946, when I joined the Hun- 
garian coalition government as Minister of 
Finance, almost incredible reports began to 
reach the capital from every part of the 
country. Former members of the Hungarian 
Arrowcross (Nazi) Party, who only a year and 
a half before had been busily massacring 
thousands and thousands of Hungarian Jews, 
were now urged by the Minister of the In- 
terior to join the Communist Party. The 
more notorious a Nazi murder was, the better 
chance he had to become not only a promi- 
nent party member, but also a high-ranking 
police official. 

No wonder that under such circumstances 
the news of terrible pogroms began to reach 
Budapest. Mobs led by Communist agi- 
tators lynched several of the few Jews who 
had managed to return alive from Hitler’s 
concentration camps. And the Communist- 
controlled police not only did not stop these 
massacres, but in Szolnok County, Miskole, 
Ozd, and other places openly encouraged the 
participants of these riots by promising thera 
immunity. 

Every democratic Hungarian was horrified 
by this Communist-inspired wave of anti- 
Jewish atrocities. Although it was not with- 
in my authority, I sought out Matyas Rakosi, 
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the Communist Vice Premier of our coali- 
tion government, and told him that the Hun- 
garian people and the majority Small Land- 
owners Party wanted these atrocities to end 
immediately, and demanded the severe pun- 
ishment of civilians and policemen partici- 
pating in these outrageous actions. 

Rakosi's answer to my protest was more 
than cynical, “My dear Dr. Nyaradi,” he said, 
“we Communists got only 17 percent of the 
votes in the last elections. So only 17 per- 
cent of the responsibility for these alleged 
incidents can be put on the shoulders of the 
Communist Party.” 

I was aghast. When I reminded him that 
due to Russian pressure the Hungarian pclice 
was 100 percent under Communist control, 
he just grinned and said: “I don’t under- 
stand why you and your colleagues in your 
party are so excited if a few Jews are lynched 
or beaten. They are Fascists anyhow.” 

“Fascist Jews,” I murmured, and stalked 
out of his room, slamming the door behind 
me. 

Subsequently, at a party caucus we decided 
to notify the Allied Control Commission in 
Hungary about the Communist atrocities 
against the Jews. The British and Ameri- 
can members of the Control Commission 
were shocked but they couldn't do anything. 
According to the rules set up after the 
Tehran Conference, the permanent chair- 
man of each of these commissions in Mastern 
Europe was to be a Soviet general, in Hun- 
gary’s case Marshal Voroshilov himself. In 
spite of the British and American protests, 
Voroshilov declined to take any action. 

In those days I still believed that the 
obviously anti-Semitic trend of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party was only of local 
character. However, I saw more and more 
evidey,2 that this trend was probably 
planned on a very high level. 

One day, for instance, I offered my resigna- 
tion to my party, and Prime Minister 
Dinnyes accepted it. The party nominated 
for the post of the Minister of Finance a 
man who was of Jewish origin. The Prime 
Minister took up the matter of his nomi- 
nation with the other three coalition parties, 
the Social Democrats, the National Peasant 
Party, and the Communists. Rakosi then 
said: “I don't want a Jew in the Ministry 
of Finance. If you can’t find a Gentile to 
fill Nyaradi’s post, you should convince him 
to stay.” 

JEW HATRED IN KREMLIN 


But any of my lingering doubts were dissi- 
pated by the time I got to Moscow, where as 
Minister of Finance, I spent 7 months in 
tiresome negotiations and bitter struggle. 
The Soviet Union had presented Hungary 
with a claim for $200,000,000, which was 
based on the stipulations of the Potsdam 
agreement. It took me 7 months to reduce 
this outrageous Russian demand to less than 
one-fourth of its original amount, and those 
7 months of bickering gave me ample oppor- 
tunity to look into the basic nature of the 
Soviet system. 

The Russians always boast that there is 
no racial discrimination in their country 
and that theirs is the most democratic and 
liberal constitution in the world. There is 
even a law awainst defamation, according to 
which nobody may refer to a Jew as “Zhid,” 
which is said to be defamatory; the word 
should be “Jevrej,” which means Hebrew. In 
spite of the fact that this law imposes 6 
months in jail on anyone who uses the de- 
famatory expression “Zhid,” I did not meet 
a single individual in my 7 months in the 
Soviet Union—including several members of 
the Politburo—who in private conversations 
used the official term “Jevrej.” All of them, 
without exception, referred to the Jews by 
the defamatory expression “Zhid.” 

The Soviet leaders not only called the 
Jews names but were busy purging them 
from every sector of Russian life. The new 
slogan under which Communist pogroms are 
carried out is cosmopolitanism. The slogan 
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was invented by Stalin himself, who openly 
charged Russian Jewry with having under- 
ground ties with the West. The word of 
Stalin was, of course, enough to set off an 
avalanche of persecution against the Jews in 
the Soviet Union and the satellite countries. 

While I was in Moscow in the summer of 
1947, according to accurate reports not less 
than 400,000 Russian Jews were removed as 
“unreliable elements” from the western bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. They were shipped 
into several far-eastern Soviet Republics on 
the orders and under the supervision of the 
MVD. 

My negotiating partner in Moscow was 
four-star Gen. Usevolod Nicolaievich Merku- 
lov, who at present is Minister of Controls in 
the Soviet government. I knew that during 
the war he was Minister of the Interior and 
personally directed the deportation of one 
and a half million people from the occupied 
Baltic countries. When I dared to ask him 
what was going to happen to those 400,000 
deported Jews he smiled ironically and said: 

“Why are you so worried about the future 
of those Jews, Mr. Minister? They are trav- 
eling in comfortable boxcars, they will be 
settled in a beautiful scenic area, and all 
they have to do is cultivate the land if they 
don’t want to starve. It will not, of course, 
be too comfortable for “hese ‘cosmopolitan 
speculators.’ ” 

This could have been taken literally from 
one of Hitler’s speeches. And it was no more 
convincing in Russian than it used to be in 
German. 

Not only were the Jews removed from all 
border districts in Russia by 1947 but also a 
complete purge of Jewish elements in the 
state and party administration was carried 
out by that time. I knew several Soviet gen- 
erals of Jewish origin who were expelled from 
the Army, as well as civilian employees who 
were either purged or transferred to remote 
Asiatic districts of the Soviet Union. 


JEWS AS “WINDOW DRESSING” 


The only Jew who still remains in the 
highest ranks of the Communist Party is 
Politburo member Lazar Khaganovich, who 
is used as “window dressing” in an effort to 
conceal the anti-Semitic policies of the Soviet 
regime. But the most startling example of 
this kind of window dressing is Nya Ehren- 
burg, the famous Soviet writer, whom I met 
at a reception at the Hungarian Embassy in 
Moscow. He was introduced to me by Kafta- 
nov, the Soviet Minister of Education, a 
fanatical Armenian and a strong anti-Sem- 
ite. What Kaftanov told me about Ehren- 
burg was characteristic: “You know, he is a 
‘Zhid,’ but in spite of that he is a prominent 
Communist and a good Soviet patriot.” 

I discovered a startling similarity between 
Ehrenburg, the renegade Jew, and Andrei 
Vishinsky, the renegade Social-Democrat. 
Both are trembling for their miserable lives 
because each one belonged to a group which 
is cruelly persecuted by their Soviet masters. 
The only way out for them is to be obedient 
slaves of the Kremlin and to play the role 
which Stalin orders them to play. 

Anti-Semitism is to be found not only in 
the highest strata of the Communist hier- 
archy. The persecution of Jews by the Com- 
munist regime penetrates deep into the low- 
est levels of the population. 

I had always heard of the high artistic ac- 
complishments of the Yiddish theaters in 
Poland and Russia. My wife and I, there- 
fore, decided to attend one of the perform- 
ances of the Jewish theater in Moscow. It 
was housed in a ramshackle building. Al- 
though we did not understand the language, 
we found the performance to be excellent. I 
went behind the stage to congratulate the 
director and his artists on their accomplish- 
ment. A member of the staff, after he 
learned that I wes neither a Russian nor a 
Communist, opened his heart to me: “They 
persecute us more and more every day. First 
our beautiful theater on one of the main 


thoroughfares of Moscow was confiscated, 
and we had to play in a shabby movie house. 
Then they pushed us out farther, in the 
outskirts of the city, and I suppose by next 
year we won't be allowed to play at all any 
more in Moscow. At the same time they 
called two of my best colleagues into the 
army, and although both of them had the 
rank of officer, they have to serve as privates, 
just because they are Jews.” He added, in 
a low, careful voice, “Do you know that the 
percentage of Jewish inmates in Soviet con- 
centration camps is higher than that of any 
other race or nationality?” 

It is now more than 3 years since I escaped 
from my native Hungary, protesting the Com- 
munist oppression of my country, but all the 
news which reaches me makes it clear that 
the wave of anti-Semitic persecutions which 
started in Russia after the war is now sweep- 
ing all over the Soviet Union and its satellite 
states. 

Hitler deported the Jews and the anti-Nazi 
French, Polish, Dutch, and other patriots to 
the annihilation camps, and Stalin deports 
both Jews and Gentiles to forced labor and 
starvation. The only difference, perhaps, is 
that the unfortunate victims of this new 
genocide do not wear the yellow Star of 
David. But in many cases it is the same 
policeman who brutally and cruelly carries 
out the Communist deportation orders. 
Only 7 years ago, in Nazi uniform, he did the 
same thing and very often to the very same 
victims. 

The reasons for the pathological persecu- 
tion of Jews by the Soviets lie deep in Rus- 
sian history itself. It was under the Czars 
that this persecution began under the name 
of pogroms, as a means of diverting the at- 
tention of the people from their actual prob- 
lems. The Czars, Hitler, and Stalin all found 
Jews useful as whipping boys. Ever since 
Stalin has turned more and more towards 
the century-old aims and methods of Russian 
imperialism, the future of Jewry is becom- 
ing more and more obscure both in Russia 
and in. Communist-dominated countries. 

The Communists persecute Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews primarily because of the 
atheistic principles of the Soviet govern- 
ment. The main reason why these denomi- 
nations are so cruelly treated by the Kremlin 
is because Stalin's communism cannot and 
will not tolerate the spiritual and cultural 
connections which exist between these re- 
ligions and the western democratic world. 

The only crosses I saw during my long 
stay in Moscow were the Orthodox golden 
crosses on churches, which have been mostly 
converted to museums, libraries, and arse- 
nals. The sign of the cross and that of the 
Star of David have almost entirely disap- 
peared in the dark Russian night. And the 
only light in this oppressing darkness is the 
red glow of the huge Communist stars on 
the oriental towers of the Kremlin, 





The Salt Lake Aqueduct \b 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE (A 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I am pleased to include excerpts 
from an article which appeared in the 
Reclamation Era of January 1952, en- 
titled “The Salt Lake Aqueduct.” As of 
January 1952, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Salt Lake is operating the 
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aqueduct which doubles the amount of 
water for Salt Lake City. 

I have had a personal interest in this 
project to harness the limited western 
water supplies for the use of the people 
of Utah. The completion of this aque- 
duct is a compliment to the people of 
Utah, to the Congress, and the other 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in fact, to all who participated in 
the planning and the construction of it. 

The great Salt Lake Valley was the 
scene of the country’s first irrigation 
works about 100 years ago. I am proud 
to represent this wonderful area and to 
report that the descendants of the set- 
tlers of the beautiful Salt Lake Valley 
are, in this present day, working just as 
diligently and cooperatively as ever to 
make full use of the resources that God 
has made available tothem. The article 
follows: 

Tue Satt Lake AQUEDUCT 


Salt Lake City now has almost twice as 
much water on tap as it has had during 
its 105 years of existence. 

This water flows from two rivers beyond 
the Salt Lake Valley, even from the other 
side of the Continental Divide, merges at 
Deer Creek reservoir and takes off for a 
41-mile journey through a double-jointed 
pipeline called the Salt Lake Aqueduct to 
terminate in twin reservoirs near the south- 
east city limits of Salt Lake City. 

Now the people of Salt Lake City and its 
suburbs, the farmers in the outlying districts, 
can turn on their faucets, sprinklers, or 
other water outlets with confidence, know- 
ing that the water will gush forth when 
needed. 

It was not always thus. Eighty-six years 
ago (on August 9, 1864, to be exact) Alder- 
man Sheets stood before the board of al- 
dermen of great Salt Lake City and asked 
that artesian wells be bored to met the 

wants of the citizens in watering 
their lots. This was done. But the press- 
ing wants of the citizens grew as more and 
more people entered the historic valley set- 
tled by Brigham Young and his followers, 
commencing July 24, 1847. And the water 
supply did not increase. In fact, during 
the severe drought of 1934 it dwindled to 
alarming portions. At that time the moun- 
tain streams ran dry, and Utah Lake, which 
was supposed to hold water under exchange 
agreements from these selfsame streams, 
shrank from 850,000 to 20,000 acre-feet—less 
than one-fortieth its normal size. 

The city fathers decided then and there 
that if there was not enough water in the 
valley, and never would be enough to meet 
the needs of the growing city, then water 
would have to be imported from the outside. 

The Bureau of Reclamation in cooperation 
with the Water Storage Commission of Utah 
had been studying the area and had a plan 
for bringing water from the Colorado River 
basin to the Bonneville basin, merging the 
waters of the Weber and Provo Rivers, stor- 
ing them in Deer Creek Reservoir and dis- 
tributing the flow to irrigate the rich farm 
lands east and north of Utah Lake. Accord- 
ing to the plans, there would be enough ad- 
ditional water imported to take care of the 
needs of Salt Lake City as well as the irri- 
gation farmers, and it would be possible to 
construct an aqueduct to carry the water to 
the city. 

Here was water—but not for the asking. 
First, the Salt Lake City corporation applied 
for membership in the Provo River Water 
Users Association—the group formed to con- 
tract with the Government for repayment 
of the costs of building Deer Creek Dam and 
the structures which would carry the water 
from the other side of the mountains to the 
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farms. The organization was completed on 
May 2, 1935. Next, the Metropolitan Water 
District of Salt Lake City was formed and 
approved by a majority of Salt Lake City 
electors on August 15, 1935. The city as- 
signed its interest to the district which then 
had the responsibility of insuring an ade- 
quate water supply for Salt Lake City. 

Only 3 months later, on November 13, 1935, 
the Secretary of the Interior (at that time, 
Harold L, Ickes) put his seal of approval on 
the project. 

In his finding of feasibility for the Provo 
River project, Secretary Ickes found, among 
other things, that “the furnishing of water 
for municipal, industrial, and miscellaneous 
purposes is necessary in order to avoid the 
further encroachment, for these purposes, 
upon the present irrigation supply for farm 
lands.” 

In other words, when the Provo River proj- 
ect was authorized, unless additional water 
supplies were developed to meet growing ur- 
ban requirements, municipalities in the area 
would be forced to take water from the irri- 
gated farms (exercising their preferential 
right to condemn irrigation water for munic- 
ipal use). Since the Provo River project 
was one of the first Federal Reclamation 
projects to provide water for municipal use, 
this justification may be unique in bureau 
history. There is little doubt that it was 
unique at the time. 

Another unique feature was the speed 
with which this finding of feasibility re- 
ceived Presidential approval—on November 
16, 1935—only 3 days after the Secretary 
of the Interior affixed his signature to the 
document. 

By the following spring, on June 27, 1936, 
the Provo River Water Users Association, of 
which the Salt Lake Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict is the largest shareholder, executed a 
contract to repay the costs of the Deer Creek 
Division of the Provo River project, including 
a dam and reservoir, within 40 years. 

Two years later, on November 16, 1938, the 
Metropolitan Water District of Salt Lake City 
signed another, separate, contract providing 
for the construction of the aqueduct division 
of the project, paving the way for Utah's first 
multiple-purpose reclamation development, 
and making the Provo River project one of 
the first irrigation projects in the Bureau's 
history to be extended to supply a munici- 
pality with water found to be in excess of the 
project's irrigation needs. 

In the meantime, construction had begun 
in March 1938, under a PWA allotment of 
$415,000. On December 22, 1938, a month af- 
ter the Salt Lake Metropolitan Water District 
signed the contract for construction of the 
aqueduct, work was begun on the huge pipe- 
line to the city. On January 13, 1939, a sepa- 
rate contract was let for construction of the 
Alpine-Draper Tunnel and Olmstead Tun- 
nel, combined length 3.5 miles. The storage 
facilities were completed in October 1941. 
The remaining aqueduct construction was 
accomplished under seven additional con- 
tracts, and the last reach of the aqueduct was 
completed October 4, 1950. 

Even before the pipeline’s terminal was 
completed, the Metropolitan Water District of 
Salt Lake City assumed operation and main- 
tenance of the aqueduct, taking over this 
responsibility on May 1, 1951. The twin-type 
40-million-gallon terminal resérvoir to regu- 
late flows of the aqueduct into Salt Lake City 
mains will be completed by the time this 
issue goes to press, but during construction 
water flowed from the aqueduct into the 
city by one of three different routes: (1) by- 
passing the terminal reservoir and discharg- 
ing into the existing Samuel C. Park Reser- 
voir, (2) bypassing the Samuel C. Park Reser- 
voir and discharging directly into the city’s 
48-inch feeder main, or (3) spilling into Par- 
ley’s Creek via an emergency overfiow struc- 
ture and 48-inch diameter wasteway conduit. 
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Before the district operated the aqueduct 
last summer, the city’s water supply was 
120,000,000 gallons per day for a population 
of approximateiy 220,000. W. C. Hague, 
former assistant superintendent of Salt Lake 
City Water Works, now employed by the 
district as superinterdent of the aqueduct, 
states that 94,000,000 gallons per day comes 
from flowing wells, the five canyon streams 
(City Creek, Little Cottonwood Creek, Big 
Cottonwood Creek, Mill Creek, and Parley’s 
Creek), and three small storage reservoirs. 
The other 26,000,000 gallons per day are from 
five deep wells pumped directly into dis- 
tribution reservoirs or mains. These 5 wells 
are the only active survivors of the 17 wells 
bored in 1934 to meet the drought emer- 
gency. Nine are capped for stand-by use in 
the event of another dry cycle, and three 
are no longer usable. 

In 1949, the people of Salt Lake City and 
its suburbs used 17,003,000,000 gallons of 
water. Based on an estimated population of 
212,600 people served, this averaged 219 pgal- 
lons of water a day for each person. This 
supply system serves 53 square miles in Salt 
Lake City plus 13 square miles of suburban 
areas. 

The Salt Lake Aqueduct has a rated ca- 
pacity of 97,000,000 gallons per day (150 
cubic feet per second) and could deliver 
35,385,000,000 gallons a year—more than 
double the amount required by Salt Lake 
City in 1949. However, the district has sub- 
scribed to only 15,152,000,000 gallons (46,500 
acre-feet) per year, enough to supply Salt 
Lake City’s supplemental needs and to serve 
irrigators and domestic water groups outside 
the district. Ultimately, 10,000 acres of sub- 
urban land will be irrigated from the dis- 
trict’s share of project water, and as the 
rural areas become urbanized, irrigation 
users will be converted to domestic use. 

The district hopes to make the project 
self-supporting from the sale of water not 
required by Salt Lake City. Some water will 
also be leased on a year-to-year basis for 
irrigation. 

Assuming 219 gallons per day as the av- 
erage amount each person uses in the Salt 
Lake City area, the aqueduct and the previous 
facilities will be more than adequate to 
serve Salt Lake City for the next 20 years— 
even with increasing industrial demands and 
@ steadily growing population. In round 
numbers, the aqueduct can serve an addi- 
tional population of 187,000 or a total pop- 
ulation of about 400,000. 


SOUND FINANCING BY DISTRICT 


The district is empowered to levy and 
collect taxes for the purpose of carrying on 
the operations and paying other obligations 
of the district, and it is in such good finan- 
cial condition that on July 1, 1951, it paid 
the United States Government $200,000 in 
advance to apply on its obligation of ap- 
proximately $12,900,000. 

The aqueduct which made it possible for 
the people of Salt Lake City to rout the 
specter of drought, besides being the latest 
and greatest water carrier in the State, is 
unusual in many other aspects. In cérry- 
ing water from the Colorado River Basin 
into the Bonneville Basin, one-third of the 
aqueduct’s supply comes from the north 
fork of the Duchesne River watershed of 30 
squgre miles. Two-thirds of the supply is 
drawn from the 163 square miles of the 
Weber River system watershed. In occa- 
sional dry years, surplus waters of the Provo 
River can be stored in Deer Creek Reservoir 
for transportation by the aqueduct to sup- 
plement the other sources. 

The aqueduct’s immediate source of sup- 
ply, Deer Creek Reservoir, has 50 percent 
more capacity than the rated annual stor- 
age requirements of the Provo River proj- 
ect—thus its 152,600 acre-foot (49,725,000,- 
000 gallons) capacity, designed to provide a 
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safe annual yield of 100,000 acre-feet (32,585 
000,000 gallons) can easily take care of the 
district's full supply of 46,500 acre-feet (15,- 
152,000,000 gallons) even in dry years. 

If Salt Lake City’s population reaches the 
1,000,000 mark, it may be necessary to roll 
out another barrel alongside the present 
aqueduct, or find additional storage. But 
at the beginning of a new year, 1952, thanks 
to hard work, sound financing, good engi- 
neering, and the enterprise of the metro- 
politan water district officials, the Salt Lake 
aqueduct and Deer Creek Reservoir are 
twin safeguards against another year of 
drought and water shortage like that of 1934. 
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HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable controversy in re- 
cent years over the question of limitation 
of truck and bus weights because of pos- 
sible damage to highways. Certain ex- 
haustive tests have been undertaken to 
gather data on this controversial sub- 
ject in our own State of Maryland— 
which tests themselves, by the way, also 
have been the subject of controversy. 

On any such debatable question it is 
highly desirable that the views of both 
parties to the controversy be given the 
fullest consideration. It is with this idea 
in mind that I would call the attention 
of the members of the Senate to an arti- 
cle from a recent issue of the Fleet Own- 
er, headed “Unbiased study and con- 
structive action needed.” 

In the conviction that it will assist 
toward a proper resolution of this vital 
question, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article from the Fleet Owner be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNBIASED STUDY AND CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 

NEEDED 

This leads to the main thesis: It is high 
time for the truck operator and the highway 
engineer to stop sniping at each other and 
meet on the common ground of mutual un- 
derstanding. 

According to published studies made by re- 
liable authorities, billions of dollars will be 
needed to build new highway facilities and 
to modernize old facilities so that primary 
roads, turnpikes, expressways, county trunks, 
ana arterial streets may be adequate to meet 
the traffic needs of the future. By and large, 
principal thoroughfares are inadequate and 
archaic for present—let alone future needs. 
Therefore, highway builders and users t 
not be led into blind acceptance of f er 
limitations on truck and bus weights and 
speeds on the thesis that to modernize our 
laws in this regard would mean a large loss 
of the investment we have made in highway 
facilities up to this time. 

Since most of these facilities have paid for 
themselves many times over in the traffic 
service they have rendered, their rehabili- 
tation and the building of new facilities 
should be approached with modern concepts 
of highway transportation. If billions of 
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dollars will be required to modernize and ex- 
pand highways, why not build them to meet 
adequately our future needs? 

Last year truck owners alone paid $870,- 
000,000 in State and local road-use taxes 
and $410,000,000 in Federal automotive ex- 
cise taxes. In effect, they wrote out a check 
for $1,280,000,000 as their annual contribu- 
tion for a highway system. 

Individual motor-car owners collectively 
paid a greater amount than this large figure. 
However, the individual motor-car owner 
must be brought to realize that he has a dual 
interest in highways—one, that of using the 
highways himself—the other, that of having 
highways that will permit carrying to him 
with maximum economy and convenience 
the wide variety of commodities that are now 
moved by truck. 

Motor transport is an inherent part of the 
national economy, and is just as essential to 
the national welfare as are the other forms 
of transportation. The more economical 
and convenient truck transportation be- 
=v the greater will be the public bene- 

ts. 

Therefore, the question of legal axle loads 
and speeds of trucks is a broad question 
of public policy, unrelated to pavement 
types, and this question of public policy 
should be approached on the basis of un- 
biased and unprejudiced engineering and 
economic studies. With such an approach 
this question can be resolved realistically 
in the public interest—rather than on the 
basis of what the uninformed or the preju- 
diced may believe to be the public interest. 

Facing the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars for highway development, it must be 
recognized that in modern highway building 
more and more of the expenditure per mile 
goes for right-of-way, for grading, for drain- 
age, for alinement, for width of pavement— 
all of which are completely independent of 
the weight and speeds of trucks. Only a 
fraction of the expenditure will be invested 
in the pavement proper. Thus the over-all 
relative cost will be little more if these pave- 
ments are designed and built for weights 
and speeds of trucks and buses that are in 
the public interest and conducive to maxi- 
mum economy in motor transportation. The 
additional expenditure that would be re- 
quired to accomplish this would be returned 
many fold in service benefits and savings to 
the public at large. 

Commercial truckers, bus operators, indi- 
vidual truck owners, private passenger-car 
owners, and citizens at large should seek the 
advice of competent highway engineers and 
economists and evolve motor-vehicle regula- 
tions that are realistic and progressive. 

Such regulations, conceived and adopted 
in the public interest, will provide the basis 
for developing future highways with true 
economy—from the over-all standpoint of 
construction cost, maintenance cost, annual 
cost and the service the highway facilities 
will render, 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, disturbed by the exposure of 
grafting officials in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and elsewhere, President Truman 
berates those who, he says, have be- 














trayed his trust in them. The President 
conveniently ignores the fact that he is 
responsible for the selection of his ad- 
visers who, in turn, have sponsored those 
now being condemned by the President 
for their betrayal of his trust in them— 
overlooking the far more important fact 
that their betrayal of the public is far 
worse than the personal! affront to him. 

Nor can the President plead ignorance 
of the situation, for he has long been 
forewarned. As, for example, in the case 
of Hiss, whom his Secretary of State 
supported even after his conviction of 
the betrayal of his country. 

Now, in a belated effort to do a little 
housecleaning in just one room in the 
Treasury Department, he has sent down 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. It seeks to 
bring the agents and employees of the 
internal revenue branch—not the Cus- 
toms—of the Treasury Department, un- 
der civil service. It seeks to fix respon- 
sibility for their acts upon the top man 
in that agency. 

It is said that some “politically mind- 
ed” Republicans are against the plan 
because, if adopted, it would remove a 
hot campaign issue on which the party 
can capitalize, Like-minded Democrats 
oppose it because they think it will elim- 
inate fat political patronage. Neither 
reason makes the slightest appeal to me. 
It is my present purpose—if we can get 
nothing better—to vote for the plan if 
and when it comes to the floor of the 
House. 

Why, then, the resolution which calls 
for the rejection of the plan? The Con- 
gress, in my judgment, made a tragic 
mistake when it passed the act which au- 
thorized the President to propose legis- 
lation, permit it to become effective, un- 
less both Senate and House disapprove 
within a limited time. We did not cure 
that evil when we forced through an 
amendment, and I made that fight in 
the House, permitting a veto by a con- 
stitutional majority of one House. How- 
ever, that was the best we could then get. 

In this case, in order to give the House 
an opportunity to learn, through a hear- 
ing before a congressional committee, 
what the President actually intended to 
do, why he did not accept reorganization 
of the whole Treasury Department, as I 
proposed, I introduced this resolution 
and hearings are being held. 

Through those hearings, we will point 
out to the House that Civil Service, while 
it may be helpful, is not the answer to 
corruption in public office. Civil Service 
will not end corruption any more than 
the Ten Commandments will end sin. 
Both are helpful—neither a cure. 

President Truman’s failure to select 
men of ability and integrity to head exec- 
utive agencies and departments, the 
choosing of political cronies instead, is 
one cause of the present corruption. 

Moreover, I desire to learn from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, 
and others who appear in support of plan 
No. 1, why the Hoover recommendation 
for the reorganization of the whole De- 
partment of the Treasury, not just one 
branch, was not adopted in March of 
1951, when I, personally, introduced a 
bill, prepared by attorneys associated 
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with the Hoover Commission, to make 
applicable to the Department of the 
Treasury the procedure now offered by 
this plan, which applies to only one 
branch of that Department. 

And, more important, to urge upon 
the administration the adoption of the 
bill which I introduced on March 19, 
1951, which would give a complete reor- 
ganization of the Treasury Department 
in accordance with the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

The President’s plan is a step, but only 
a step, in the right direction. 

Of course, half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all. That, however, is no reason 
why I should not, and I will, do my ut- 
most to induce the House to pass the bill 
introduced by me and which was “a bill 
to provide for the reorganization of the 
Department of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government.” That 
bill followed the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. 


No More Taxes—Our Tax Structure Must 
Be Reexamined >| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS if 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding the alarming fact that 
approximately $15,500,000,000 in new 
taxes were imposed within the last year 
and a half—1951—President Truman 
now asks for about $5,000,000,000 in ad- 
ditional taxes. In passing, lest the 
American taxpayers fail to fully compre- 
hend the amount of a billion dollars 
when translated into paper money, let 
me clarify the puzzle by quoting from the 
Reader's Digest: 

How Mucus Is A MILLION? 


Today, when we talk in terms of billions 
rather than millions, perhaps we should stop 
and consider just how much difference there 
really is. Alexander Summer, president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, gives this graphic illustration: A 
million dollars in crisp new $1,000 bills 
would make a pile 8 inches high. But if we 
tried to pile up $1,000,000,000, we'd find that 
it stretched up in the sky 110 feet higher 
than the Washington Monument. 


Thus $1,00),000,000 tepresented by 
crisp $1,000 new bills would, if piled one 
upon another, extend upward 665 feet 
5% inches. 

Our national debt of $258,000,000,000, 
measured by the Render’s Digest yard- 
stick, would build a stack of crisp new 
$1,000 bills 14 miles high. 

Unless the fair deal intends to dis- 
charge this fantastic debt by use of the 
printing press, or devaluation of the dol- 
lar, or. by confiscation of property, every 
dollar of this crushing debt will have to 
be paid by the sweat of the brow of labor. 
The plight of our taxpayers will be com- 
parable to the sweating, bleeding galley 


slaves of ancient times. Printing-press 
money means destitution, insolvency, 
bankruptcy, revolution. Devaluation of 
the currency means robbery of the peo- 
ple. Confiscation of wages, wealth, and 
estates is no answer to waste, extrava- 
gance, corruption in gover iment. 

To be more specific, the confiscation of 
all taxable income over $26,000 would 
yield only $640,000,000 or just enough to 
run the Government for 3 days under the 
Truman spending debauch. 

“Ah,” says the New Dea! Fabian So- 
cialists, “why not confiscate all taxable 
income over $100,000 by imposing a 100- 
percent tax on income over that amount 
and operate the Government on that and 
thus let the lower income wage earners 
be relieved of taxes?” This sounds like 
music in the ears of low-income groups. 
But how much additional revenue would 
it raise? Just $34,00C,000 or only 
enough at the present Truman spending 
to operate the Government for 4 hours. 

Yet, on January 21, 1952, President 
Truman submitted to Congress an $85,- 
444,000,000 spending budget for the 1953 
fiscal year. Not only this, he asks Con- 
gress for $5,000,000,000 more in taxes, 
notwithstanding that within the last 
year and a half the staggering sum of 
$15,500,000,000 additional taxes has been 
imposed upon the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Not another dollar in taxes should be 
imposed upon the people at thistime. I 
have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 348, which provides in substance 
that— 


That there is hereby established a special 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Revision of 
Internal Revenue Laws, to be composed of 
the members of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation and two additional 
members from the minority, one to be desig- 
nated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance of the Scnate from the minority of 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate and 
one to be designated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives from the minority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said joint 
committee to make a complete study of the 
internal revenue system and as soon as prac- 
ticable submit a report to the Congress sug- 
gesting measurés an. methods for the simpli- 
fication and revision of the internal revenue 
laws. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings as it deems ad- 
visable, and shall have authority to utilize 
the services of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation in 
making such study. 

Sec. 5. Except in case of a declaration of 
war by the Congress, no further tax legisla- 
tion shall be considered by the Congress until 
such study and report to the Congress have 
been made. 


I am in hopes that this or some equally 
effective steps will be taken by the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and the Senate to devote sufficient study 
to our complicated tax laws to clarify, 
simplify, and codify our tax structure. 
I call attention to section 5 of my reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 348, for 
emphasis as follows: 

Sec. 5. Except in the case of a declaration 
of war by the Congress, no further tax leg- 
islation shall be considered by the Congress 


until such study and report to the Congress 
have been made. 


Unless some action is taken to achieve 
the purpose set forth in House Joint 
Resolution 348, I shall ask for a hear- 
ing on the resolution before the Com- 
mittee on Rules before which it is now 
pending. 

It must not be overlooked that taxes 
have already been increased for 1952 
without further action by Congress. 

I believe that it is accurate to say 
that the average taxpayer does not now 
understand that the income-tax liabili- 
ties, both individual and corporation, 
based on the same income, will be great- 
er for 1952 than for 1951. 

This condition is brought about be- 
cause the Revenue Act of 1951, enacted 
October 20, 1951, increased individual 
income-tax rates beginning November 1, 
1951, and increased corporation-tax 
rates beginning April 1, 1951. 

The combined individual normal tax 
and surtax rates for the calendar year 
1951 range from 20.4 percent to 91 per- 
cent and the total tax may not exceed 
87.2 percent of the net income. The 
tax rates for the calendar year 1952 
range from 22.2 percent to 92 percent 
and the total may not exceed 88 percent 
of the net income. 

In regard to corporations for the cal- 
endar year 1951 the normal tax—2834 
percent—and the surtax—22 percent— 
aggregate a combined rate of 5034 per- 
cent. For the calendar year 1952 these 
rates are 30 percent and 22 percent or 
a combined rate of 52 percent. 

With reference to corporate excess- 
profits taxes, the ceiling for the calen- 
dar year 1951 is 17% percent of the 
excess-profits net income. For the cal- 
endar year 1952 it is 18 percent of the 
excess-profits net income. 


High-Handed Procedure in House on Pay 
Bill y ie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call ate 
tention to an editorial appearing in the 
Mobile Register, of Mobile, Ala., on 
Thursday, January 17,1952. I feel that 
in its approach to the manner in which 
the military pay raise bill was handled, 
it speaks the sentiments of a great many 
Members of Congress. Mobile has the 
distinction of having newspapers that 
are among the outstanding publications 
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of the South and they are widely read 
throughout the South. 


HiGH-HaNpDeD Procepure rin House on Pay 
BILL 


When the Eighty-second Congress began 
its second session the other day we hoped 
that it would turn over a new leaf and show 
more consideration for the people than it did 
at its first session. 

However, if an example set by the House 
on the Armed Forces pay raise bill is a guide 
to what is in the works, the people are head- 
ing into more rough treatment from Capi- 
tol Hill. 

When Representative Ropert L. F. Sikes, 
of the Third District of Florida, denounced 
as a “blackjack operation” the tactics by 
which the bill was railroaded to approval he 
spoke with complete justification. 

Tactics by which the measure was sledge- 
hammered through the House were nothing 
short of an affront to the people of this 
country. 

Since the measure calls for a uniform in- 
crease of 10 percent in pay for members of 
the armed services, it works out that the 
military brass hats, being in the top-pay 
brackets, will draw the big money. Whereas 
recruits are in line for benefits of $7.50 a 
month, some of the brass hats will have al- 
most $115 a month added to their pay if the 
bill is enacted in the form approved by the 
House. 

Without at the moment going into objec- 
tions which have been raised to the bill be- 
cause it means so little to foot soldiers as 
compared to what it means to brass hats, we 
deplore and condemn the high-handed rail- 
roading tactics used to drive it through the 
House. 

Tt is not often that congressional proce- 
dure is accompanied by a more flagrant exhi- 
bition of a public-be-damned attitude. 

Here is a bill variously estimated to mean 
an increase of anywhere from $830,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 a year in the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Yet what were the circumstances of its 
passage in the House? 

It was passed under conditions of gag-rule 
high-handedness which not only barred 
amendments but slammed the door against 
debate. The total debate time permitted in 
this railroading scheme was 40 minutes— 
20 minutes to a side. 

When a bill which may cost the American 
people a billion dollars a year is driven 
through the House under these conditions in 
the absence of emergency or other justifying 
reason, ihe spectacle is unthinkable. 

The congressional schemers responsible for 
th.t spectacle are guilty of thumbing their 
noses at the American people, as well as their 
colleagues in the House who appealed in vain 
against the use of outrageous high-handed- 
ness. 

Have we actually reached a point in the 
history of this country where some Members 
of Congress feel that the people no longer 
count? 

We do not ask this question lightly. 

We ask it in all seriousness. 





»> 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement and certain pub- 
lished material with regard to the Great 
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Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 
These articles point up the necessity for 
the long-delayed legislation for joint 
United States-Canadian development of 
this last great still-undeveloped artery 
on the North American Continent. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
materials be printed in the Appendix of 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


There are, of course, a great many items 
in President Truman’s budget which fair- 
minded observers might and will question as 
to subject and amount. But in my judg- 
ment, there is at least one item which will 
be practically universally welcomed by the 
American people and that is the sum allo- 
cated for commencement work on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

All told, $20,000,000 is allocated for that 
commencement work. This is a modest and 
almost insignificant sum in relation to the 
$85,000,000,000 which the President propcses 
for all of the Nation’s expenditures during 
the next fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, there has not been as clear 
a@ general understanding of the costs of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway as we might 
otherwise have hoped. It is not generally 
realized, for example, that the total cost of 
all the remaining work for both power and 
navigation to Canada and the United States 
is $818,000,000. The total United States share 
for the power and navigation is $566,750,000. 
Of that sum New York State’s share for the 
power project alone is $192,500,000, while the 
United States Government's cost for naviga- 
tion is $374,250,000. In other words, $374,- 
250,000 represents Uncle Sam’s actual re- 
maining share for the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Over a period of 6 years, that expenditure 
of $374,250,000 is hardly going to strain Uncle 
Sam’s budget very much, if at all. 

It is for that reason that we rightly re- 
gard so lightly the opposition’s pretentions 
that the seaway will somehow make more 
critical America’s budgetary situation. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The 
seaway will hardly constitute even a pro- 
verbial drop in the bucket in relation to an 
$35,003,000,000 budget. 

I have previously inserted various mate- 
rials in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp pointing 
up the necessity for the seaway, and I am 
appending hereto certain additional items. 
Why? Because the job of clearing up the 
clouds of confusion which are generated by 
the antiseaway lobbyists is a job that con- 
tinues down through the years. And we 
who favor the seaway have a continuing re- 
sponsibility to bring light and truth where 
the antiseaway lobbyists have sought to 
spread darkness and falsehood. 

In spite of all their efforts, however, in 
spite of all fears they have tried to engender, 
in spite of all the sectionalism and provincial- 
ism they have tried to feed, I am convinced 
that this great joint Canadian-United States 
navigation and power project will yet bless 
this North American Continent. 

I have in my hands a series of nine ar- 
ticles written by Mr. Leo Sonderegger for the 
Minneapolis Star. In one of those articles 
Mr. Sonderegger referred to the fact that in 
the long inland voyage from Duluth to the 
Atlantic there are 2,200 miles of broad high- 
way and 114 miles of cowpath. All that we 
are trying to do is to change that 114 miles 
of cowpath so as to permit a 27-foot channel 
of navigation throughout the entire length of 
that great artery. 

I believe that perhaps the first article in 
the series will be of greatest interest and so 
I am reproducing it as the initial item. Fol- 
lowing it, I am reprinting the text of an 


article which was carried in the January 14, 
1952 issue of the Wisconsin CIO News. I am 
glad to say that this particular issue of the 
CIO News was devoted practically exclusive- 
ly to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, 
and I think that it is very fine indeed that 
this was done. I wish that all of the great 
labor organizations in the United States were 
as energetically devoted to this great project 
as are the Wisconsin Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and similar midwestern labor 
groups. I am convinced that the rank and 
file of American labor throughout America 
support the seaway, just as American man- 
agement, recognizing the seaway’s great 
meaning to the Nation, supports it. But, un- 
fortunately, all of the supporters have not 
been as articulate as have the opponents. 

A third item which I am reprinting is an 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal. That 
newspaper has, down through the years, done 
one of the finest jobs in the Nation in hold- 
ing fast to the seaway ideal and in exposing 
seaway opponents’ constant invention of new 
lame excuses and alibis for seaway delay. 

Finally, I am reprinting the text of an ar- 
ticle with regard to the budget item for com- 
mencement of the seaway project. This ar- 
ticle was carried in the Milwaukee Journal, in 
the January 21 issue. 


[From the Minneapolis Star] 


THE St. LAwRENcE StToRY—CENTURY's DREAM 
or Deep SEAWAY NEARER REALIZATION 


(By Leo Sonderegger) 


Some day a heavy cargo ship with the taste 
of Atlantic salt on her bow will follow ‘the 
long meander of the St. Lawrence seaway 
up through the Great Lakes to drop anchor 
in Duluth Harbor. 

Some day a long ship laden with iron ore 
from Labrador will steam a thousand miles 
inland to dock at Ashtabula on Lake Erie. 

The Long Sault rapids of the St. Lawrence 
will plunge in harness, some day, and send 
out an expanding circle of power and light 
in the Northeast. 

These things will come, probably in our 
generation, and with their coming one of 
the big dreams of this Nation will be fulfilled. 
It is the dream of a deep-water channel from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the heart of America. 

The dream has touched the imagination 
of Americans for more than 100 years. It 
has loomed and faded, until many men no 
longer pay attention to it. 


CANADA MAY BUILD SEAWAY ALONE 


The how and why of the dream have long 
been answered. Only one real question re- 
mains: When? 

Those who champion the seaway believe 
its coming is inevitable, even though it has 
been scuttled repeatedly in Congress. If 
this country fails to go ahead with the proj- 
ect, they say, then Canada will do the work 
on her own—2 years from now, maybe 5 
years, but relatively soon. 

Those who have fought the seaway do not 
admit, for the record, that it is bound to 
come. They have stalled its development 
for years and say that they can keep on 
stalling it. 

But even some of the chief opponents 
acknowledge privately that completion of 
the project envisioned a century ago is a 
matter of time, and that time is running out. 

“We know it’s coming,” one of them said 
recently. “We're only putting off the evil 
day.” 

TWO-WAY PLOW OF TRADE 

When she drops anchor, the ship reaching 
Duluth Harbor will have voyaged perhaps 
5,500 statute miles from her home port— 
more than 3,000 across the open Atlantic, 
and another 2,300 to the center of this 
continent. 

She will be fat with a cargo from foreign 
countries, ready to unload it and return with 
whatever the Midwest provides. 
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The ship’s burden will be a droplet in a 
stream of freight whose tonnage eventually 
will be measured in tens and scores of mil- 
lions. The stream will flow two ways, from 
the Plains country to eastern markets and 
the sea, and from the East to the Midwest. 

The great mass of it will be cargo shipped 
in bulk—wheat, petroleum, iron ore, coal. 
But this ship in the harbor of Duluth is 4 
symbol. 

When she weighs anchor, she will go down 
the Lakes—down Superior, down Huron, 
down Erie, and Ontario. There she will begin 
to feel the pulse of the St. Lawrence on her 
hull. She will nose into the steady flow of 
the river as many ships before her have done. 

But when she reaches Chimney Point at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., now the outer limit of 
deep-water navigation from the Lakes, she 
will only speak the shore and steam ahead 
down river. 

Where the little ships that carry a meager 
two or three thousand tons have edged a 
tortuous way past the rapids in 14-foot 
canals, she will navigate 30-foot locks and 
go on down, to Montreal and the widening 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the open sea. 

A man-made channel! past the Long Sault 
rapids will take the ship within sight of a 
powerhouse thrust across the river from 
Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore. 

Men aboard her will hear the generators 
humming with electrical energy drawn from 
the leaping current at the rate of 2,200,000 
horsepower annually. 

These things are the practical stuff of 
the dream: A deep roadway for ships; plenti- 
ful, cheap power for the Northeast and On- 
tario. 

Most of the ship channel already has been 
gouged out by nature, with some assistance 
from man. The bulk of the remaining work 
lies within a 114-mile stretch of the St. Law- 
rence from Ogdensburg down to Montreal. 

When that is finished, there will be a 
water lane at least 27 feet in depth from 
the Gulf to the head of the Lakes. 


CHANNEL CAN CARRY MOST CARGO VESSELS 


None of the great ocean liners could nego- 
tiate a channel of that depth. The battle- 
ship Missouri would come a cropper as she 
did on the mud in Chesapeake Bay. But 27 
feet is enough water to handle a substantial 
majority of the world’s cargo vessels with 
pay loads. 

Thirty feet would obviously be better, the 
marine engineers say, 35 feet better still. But 
a 27-foot channel would be a practical ful- 
fillment of the dream. 

That kind of a channel would place the 
upper Midwest at one end ‘of a iong sea arm 
extending to the world. It would provide 
cheap transportation for the products of an 
area more richly endowed with natural re- 
sources than almost any other on earth. 

It would give that broad region easy access 
to goods from overseas. Millions of people 
would reap direct benefits, and the entire Na- 
tion would ultimately be strengthened. 

Those are well-honed arguments that men 
have used for more than a generition. 
Within the last year or two the champions of 
the seaway have been hammering the opposi- 
tion with a new argument. In some ways, it 
is the most powerful they have ever had. 

The new argument goes like this: 

The readily accessible iron-ore reserves of 
the Mesabi Range are Gwindling under heavy 
war and domestic pressure. Our steel needs 
are swiftly rising, and we will require many 
millions of tons of foreign iron ore from the 
rich deposits in Liberia, Venezuela, Lab- 
rador. 

Although the first two of these sources will 
be helpful in peacetime, if war comes the 
thin line of ore ships could be snipped on the 
high seas by enemy submarines. 

WORK COULD BEGIN WITHIN 90 DAYS 


But with the seaway, Labrador ore could 
be brought directly up the protected inland 
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route of the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes 
iron ports. 

Physically, the project is ready to go. De- 
tailed plans and specifications have been 
prepared. Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief of 
Army engineers, says the work could begin 
within 90 days and be completed in 5 years 
or less. 

The governments of both countries stand 
ready to proceed with construction of the 
seaway. Their readiness has been clearly 
stated in writing for two decades. But Con- 
gress for reasons that will be brought out in 
succeeding articles, has repeatedly shied away 
from action. 

The behavior of Congress has run true to 
form at this session. Although the seaway 
proposal did come closer to approval than at 
any time since 1941, when the chips were 
down, the House Public Works Committee 
tabled the measure late in July. 

Even so, proponents insist that this year’s 
battle is not yet finished. There is a thin 
chance that they may still get a seaway bill 
out onto the floor of the House or Senate. 

Canada is watching all this with interest 
and growing impatience. Her eagerness to 
get on with the job has been sustained at 
high pitch for more than two decades. 

But the Canadians are getting tired of 
waiting. Various officials have said, more or 
less bluntly, that if the United States won't 
go ahead maybe Canada ought to do it on 
her own. 

Our neighbors to the north have hinted at 
such a possibility before. This time they 
may mean business. 


[From the Wisconsin CIO News of January 
14, 1952] 


Viraz Statistics SHow SEaway Jos RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


The purpose of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project is (1) to create navigible 
channels of a minimum of 27-foot depth be- 
tween Montreal and Great Lakes cities such 
as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and 
Duluth, and (2) to develop at the Inter- 
national Rapids in northern New York hydro- 
electric capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower to 
be divided equally between Canada and the 
United States. 


PRESENT CHANNEL 


There is now 35-foot draft from the At- 
lantic Ocean through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and up the lower reaches of the St. 
Lawrence river to Quebec city. From Que- 
bec to Montreal the depth is 32.5 feet. Thus 
the largest ocean liners can travel 1,000 miles 
from the Atlantic to Montreal. 

From Montreal to Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
a distance of 114 miles, there is a series of 
rapids—the Lachine, the Soulanges, and the 
International rapids. The total fall between 
the level of Lake Ontario and Montreal har- 
bor is 224 feet. 

At present the rapids are bypassed by ca- 
nals and twenty-two locks with minimum 
dimensions of 14-foot depth, 43-foot width, 
and 270-foot length. 


PROPOSED CHANNEL 


The contemplated St. Lawrence seaway 
project will create 27-foot navigation in this 
stretch of the river by building the neces- 
sary dams, wide canals and locks. In the 
process large amounts of cheap hydroelec- 
tric power will be developed. 

Above , through Lake Ontario, 
the Welland Ship Canal, Lake Erie, and De- 
troit and St. Clair Rivers, and to Lake Mich- 
igan and Lake Superior, there is now 25-foot 
downbound and 21-foot upbound navigation. 

A major part of the seaway already has 
been completed by the construction of the 
MacArthur lock (dimensions 31-foot depth, 
800-foot length, 80-foot width) and the Wel- 
land Canal which scales the difference be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario, some 327 feet. 
Dimensions of the Welland Canal are ade- 
quate for the seaway project, with locks at 
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30 feet over the sills, but the Canal needs to 
be deepened from 25 to 27 feet by dredging. 


SEAWAY LINES ALREADY COMPLETED 


Welland Canal—completed by Canada in 
1932 to scale Niagara escarpment. 

MacArthur lock—built by United States 
in 1933 at the Soo. 

Of the 16 locks necessary to navigate the 
nearly 600-foot difference in water level be- 
tween Lake Superior and Montreal, 9 are 
completed—one at MacArthur, 8 at Wel- 
land—to scale a total of 349 feet. The rest 
of the drop, 224 feet, is in the St. Lawrence 
River and will be scaled by the proposed 
works. (There is a difference of 7 feet be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie, through 8t. 
Clair and Detroit Rivers, and Montreal is 20 
feet above sea level, but no locks are required 
in either case.) 


WORK TO BE DONE 


Control dam in International Rapids sec- 
tion near Ogdensburg, N. Y., to maintain the 
level of Lake Ontario and to give double pro- 
tection to Montreal in case of damage to the 
main dam. 

Main dam and power station at Barnhart 
Island, near Massena, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Two canals and three locks to bypass ships 
around control dam, main dam, and power 
station. 

Two twin flight locks to bypass Beauhar- 
nois powerhouse at Soulanges Rapids, in 
Canada. 

Dredging of existing 15-mile Beauharnois 
power canal to 27 feet and lifting bridges 
over canal. 

Ten-mile, 27-foot canal and two locks in 
Lachine section near Montreal. 

Dredging in Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 
St. Marys River, Straits of Mackinac, Welland 
Canal, and Thousand Islands section of St. 
Lawrence River from 25 to 27 feet. 


FINANCING 


The total cost. to Canada, and the United 
States of the remaining works on the seaway 
and the International Rapids powerhouse, as 
estimated by the United States Corps of 
Engineers in February 1951, is $818,063,000. 

It is expected that costs for the entire 
project, both seaway and power facilities, 
will be liquidated in about 50 years through 
power revenues and navigation tolls. 


United States share of cost of 


remaining works.-....-..... $566, 794, 000 
Canadian share of cost of re- 


maining works............ 251, 269, 000 


Total cost of remaining 
work for both power 
and navigation to 
Canada and United 
i cicneratedatianpenasts 818, 063, 000 


The United States share will be divided 
between New York State and the Federal 
Government as follows: 


New York State share for power 


PONCE p02 cn wee nenceen= $192, 493, 000 
U. S. Government cost for 

II ccna dita germioen 374, 301, 000 
Total United States’ 


share for power and 
IE, icanniionecnnmnnnn 566, 794, 000 


The total United States share is larger 
than Canada’s for several reasons: Canada 
receives credit for money spent on the Wel- 
land Canal, $131,900,000, and channel im- 
provements in the Thousand Islands sec- 
tion, $470,000. 

In 1941 the work was so divided between 
the two countries that the cost to both na- 
tions, crediting Canada for the work done, 
was approximately equal. Canada completed 
most of her share of the work during a pe- 
riod of depressed prices. She also has com- 
pleted the Soulanges Canal, except for dredg- 
ing, at a cost of roughly $7,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 and thus far has spent about $89,000,000 
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to dredge the channel below Montreal to 
32% feet. Neither of these contributions is 
entered into Canada's costs. 


LIQUIDATION OF POWER INVESTMENT 


Of the United States share of the cost 
$192,493,000 will be charged to power de- 
velopment. This includes all of the power 
costs plus 50 percent of the joint costs for 
power and navigation allocable to the United 
States. Upon reimbursement of this amount 
to the Federal Government, the facilities 
will be turned over to the State of New 
York for operation and sale of power. It is 
expected that Canada will make the same 
arrangement with the Province of Ontario. 
If New York built the power facilities sepa- 
rately, the cost would be at least $240,000,- 
000. 

The power could be sold at site for 1.77 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This is based on 
an average annual production of 6.3 billion 
kilowatt hours (installed capacity 1,100,000 
horsepower or 940,500 kilowatts; dependable 
capacity 700,000 kilowatts). The cost per kil- 
owatt-hour is reached on the following 





basis: 
Total capital cost estimate 
(United States share of pow- 
CP) ceccinecetissntinncebie $192, 493, 000 
Total fixed costs: 
Interest (2.50 percent) ~.... > 4, 812, 000 
Amortization (sinking fund, 
2.5 percent money for 50 
years) (1.03 percent)-.-.--. 1, 983, 000 
Interim replacements (0.30 
Pareent) ..<cencuccesessned 577, 000 
Insurance (0.12 percent) .... 231, 000 
Payment in lieu of taxes 
(1.00 percent) ........... - 1, 925, 000 
Total annual fixed costs 
(4.95 percent) ....-.. = 9, 528, 000 
Operation and maintenance... 11, 128, 000 


The power could be sold at load centers 
(delivered at 80 percent load factor) within 
a 300-mile market radius of the powerhouse 
at 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is 
based on the additional capital investment 
of $83,700,000 for transmission facilities, with 
annual costs of $6,630,000. The delivered 
cost is less than half the average cost of 
steam power in this market area. 

As part of the mobilization effort, the 
Alcoa aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y., has 
been reactivated. At the very site where 
plentiful hydro power goes undeveloped, the 
plant will have to use steam power at an 
additional cost of 6 cents for every pound of 
aluminum, a subsidy by the taxpayer which 
could have been avoided if the project were 
built. 


LIQUIDATION OF NAVIGATION INVESTMENT 


The total cost of the remaining works for 
power at the International Rapids and navi- 
gation from Montreal up to Duluth to both 
countries is $818,063,000. This is divided be- 
tween power and navigation as follows: 


Canadian power project...... $192, 493, 000 
United States power project (to 


be paid by New York)...... 192, 493, 000 





Total power project.... 384, 986, 000 


Total cost of project......... ° 
Less cost of United States and 


Canadian power project.... 384, 986,000 





Total cost of navigation 
to Canada and the 
United States..... --- 433,077,000 


This figure of $433,077,000 is the first cost 
of the seaway to both countries, the total re- 
maining capital investment required by the 
Federal Governments of the United States 
and Canada. 

During a 5-year construction 


. in- 
terest at 2.5 percent on the naviga 


m in- 
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vestment comes to $27,067,000, making the 
total sum to be liquidated $460,144,000. It 
is estimated that the following amounts will 
be due yearly: 
Interest at 2.5 percent.......... $11, 504, 000 
Sinking fund for amortization 

(2.5 percent money for 50 

years, giving amortization fac- 





tor of 1.03 percent) .......--. - 4,739,000 
Estimated maintenance and op- 

STATION C0StS.ccccccccceccoes 4,117, 000 

Total sum due yearly... 20, 360, 000 


This $20,360,000 must be liquidated by tolls 
on traffic; cargo, passenger and ships in bal- 
last. After the original investment is amor- 
tized, the tolls may be reduced to a level 
sufficient to pay operating and maintenance 
and replacement expenses, or else the gov- 
ernment will make substantial profits. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
Now or NEVER ON THE SEAWAY 


Canada has acted to go ahead with the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway—alone, if 
the United States does not agree to build 
it jointly. 

That new determination by Canada has 
brought a lot of hitherto lukewarm sup- 
porters or outright opponents of the sea- 
way to the position that if it is to be built 
anyway the United States had better take 
part and share in the benefits. 

This attitude would seem to be sensible 
enough to guarantee action by the Con- 
gress. Will it? Supporters hope so, but 
there is still strongly entrenched opposi- 
tion to overcome. Two examples are at 
hand. Asked, among other things, about 
the prospects of action on the seaway these 
two congressional leaders told this to the 
U. S. News & World Report: 

Senator ConNALLYy, Democrat, Texas, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: “The St. Lawrence seaway is dead 
and I don’t want to bring it back to life.” 

Representative RicHarps, Democrat, South 
Carolina, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee: “I don’t expect the 
Foreign Affairs Committee will approve the 
St. Lawrence seaway.” 

With all the new reasons for building it, 
the seaway is in for hard sledding as long 
as the chairmen of two vital committees 
expect or want no action. The time for a 
final decision on the seaway is close at hand. 
We can join Canada and get the kind of 
seaway we need and an equal share in bene- 
fits or we can let Canada go it alone and 
become a toll-paying customer for an in- 
adequate transportation route to our Na- 
tion’s heartland. We'll pay for it in time, 
either way. 

The seaway needs every support it can 
get if the opposition to men like CoNNALLY 
is to be overcome. Senator Writer, Republi- 
can, Wisconsin, and others have started to 
press for seaway approval. Wisconsin and 
the Lako States have supported it for years. 
Now, or never, they are going to have to 
fight for it—or see a dream die. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of January 
21, 1952] 


Neep ror Ore CITED In New Seaway PLea— 
Srratecic Vatve Backs Up ATTRACTIVE 
Power Puast or Bic Proyect, TRUMAN TELLS 
CONGRESS 


Wasnincron, D. C.—President Truman told 
Congress Monday that America’s dwindling 
iron ore supplies make the St. Lawrence sea- 
way a “strategic necessity.” 

He included $20,000,000 in the Budget as a 
starter on the project and indicated that 
he would submit a special request later with 
more details. 

The President’s plea was expected to fall 
once again on deaf ears. The controversial 





multi-billion-dollar project is generally con- 
sidered a dead issue this session. 

“If there has ever been a water resource 
project with great strategic benefits, it is 
the St. Lawrence development,” Mr. Tru- 
man said in his annual budget message. 

“The large hydroelectric power potential 
alone offers ample justification for undertak- 
ing this project without further delay. But 
the emerging iron ore problem makes it a 
strategic necessity.” 


ORE SET-UP NOTED 


“Beyond one end of the waterway are the 
large steel producing centers, and the de- 
clining high-grade ore deposits in the 
United States. 

“Beyond the other end are the large new 
discoveries of high-grade ore in Canada.” 

He noted that in view of the importance of 
the St. Lawrence project, Canada is prepared 
to build it alone rather than wait indefi- 
nitely for participation by the United States. 

Concerning Canada’s plan, Mr. Truman 
said: 

“I have already indicated my intention to 
support such action by Canada, if that is the 
only way to obtain immediate construction 
of this project. 

“However, if Canada built the waterway, 
she would, of course, control its operation.” 


UNITED STATES SHOULD BE PARTNER 


“I feel strongly that our Nation’s interest 
in the development of this resource on the 
basis which I have recommended is so vital 
that we should join as a full partner in its 
construction and operation.” 

Canada completed legislative action last 
year to proceed independently in the con- 
struction, but left the way open for the 
United States to participate. 

Canada could build the seaway—permit- 
ting deep-draft ocean vessels to navigate 
from the Atlantic to the lower Great Lakes— 
on its own side of the border. But, lacking 
United States cooperation, the proposed 
power development could not be built. 

The power proposal calls for damming the 
river in the international rapids section, 
near Massena, N. Y. One-half of the yield 
from the estimated 2,200,000 horsepower proj- 
ect would go to the province of Ontario and 
the rest to the cooperating American agency. 


NEW YORK EYES POWER 


In this connection, New York State has 
long sought to be the partner. Its applica- 
tion to join in the power construction has 
= denied by the Federal power commis- 
sion. 

Legislation to authorize the dual purpose 
project is before Senate and House com- 
mittees but there is no indication when it 
will be considered. 

Even before Mr. Truman became President 
he urged, as a Senator, that the estimated 
$800,000,000 project be approved. 

Since becoming President he has time and 
again pleaded for its realization. But always 
Congress has turned thumbs down on the 
project. 

It did so for the first time in the early 
1930's when, in the form of a treaty, the 
proposal failed to win the necessary two- 
thirds vote for ratification by the Senate. 


ORE DEPOSITS IN LABRADOR 


The Canadian ore deposits referred to by 
Mr. Truman are located in a remote part of 
Labrador, about 300 miles inland from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The deposits, con- 
taining a proved 400,000,000 tons of high 
grade easily mined ore are being developed by 
American capital at a cost of at least 
200,000,000. 

At the other end of the picture it is almost 
unanimously agreed that American resources 
in the once rich Mesabi region of Minnesota 
are being depleted rapidly and possibly not 
much more than a 15- to 20-year supply 
remains. 
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Cost of the seaway, its advocates contend, 
could be liquidated over a 40- to 50-year 
period by tolls on shipping. There is no 
argument that the hydroelectric development 
would pay for itself in a short span of years, 

Mr. Truman also aksed $1,000,000 for engi- 
neering and economic investigations of fur- 
ther power development possibilities at 
Niagara Falls. 





Senator Lehman’s Beliefs 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER S 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, the 
Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, has re- 
cently expounded some very interesting 
thoughts which sum up his philosophy of 
life. Basically, he builds his view on life 
on the belief that “I owe life as much as it 
owes me.” This is a very admirable con- 
cept and if only more of our leaders in 
all walks of life and our citizenry at large 
would share and practice such views, 
our standard of national morality and 
human decency would be on a much 
higher level than it has been of late. 

The thoughts expressed by our very 
able and distinguished colleague from 
the other House deserve to be read by all. 
They were presented recently over the 
radio and appeared in published form in 
the Washington Post, December 23, 1951. 
Iam happy to insert in the Recorp these 
philosophical thoughts by one of the 
leading Americans of our generation: 

Tuts I BeLieve 


(By United States Senator Herpert H. 
LEHMAN, of New York) 

So many things affect a man’s philosophy 
and his life that I find it difficult to put into 
words my personal beliefs. I hesitate to 
speak of them publicly for fear of giving the 
appearance of preaching. 

Two convictions, however, I believe have 
more than any others influenced my think- 
ing both in private and in public life. 

First, commonplace as it may sound, I am 
convinced that what we get out of life is in 
direct proportion to what we put into it, 
Second, I must respect the opinions of others 
even if I disagree with them. 

Throughout my long and rather busy ca- 
reer I have always held firmly to the belief 
that I owe life as much as it owes me. If 
that philosophy is sound, and I believe it is, 
it applies, I hope, to all of my activities—to 
my home, to my daily work, to my politics, 
and above all things, to my relationships to 
others. 

Life is not a one-way street. What I do, 
what I say, even what I think inevitably 
has a direct effect on my relationships with 
others. I am certain that in the degree that 
my attitude toward others has given con- 
vincing proof of loyalty, sincerity, honesty, 
courtesy, and fairness, I have encouraged in 
others the same attitude toward me. Re- 
spect begets respect, suspicion begets suspi- 
cion, hate begets hate. It has been well said 
that “The only way to have a friend is to 
be one.” 

None of the blessings of our great Ameri- 
can heritage of civil liberties is self-execut- 
ing. To make effective such things as broth- 
erhood, kindliness, sympathy, human de- 
cency, the freedom of opportunity, the very 
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previousness of life—to make these things 
real requires respect and constant vigilance. 
This is the core of my American faith. 

As I have said, I believe I must help to 
safeguard to all men free expression of their 
views even though I may be in disagreement 
with them. I must listen to and study re- 
sponsible views; sometimes I will learn much 
from them. 

No individual and no nation has a monop- 
oly of wisdom or talent. When an individ- 
ual or a nation becomes self-satisfied or com- 
placent, it is time, I believe, to be deeply 
concerned. He who closes his ears to the 
views of others shows little confidence in tne 
integrity of his own views. 

There can be no question with regard to 
the inherent rights of Americans to enjoy 
equal economic opportunity in every field, 
to secure decent living conditions, adequate 
provision for the moral and spiritual devel- 
opment of their children, and to free associ- 
ation with their fellow men as equals under 
the law and equals in the sight of God. 
These rights can be safeguarded and ad- 
vanced only when men may think and speak 
freely. I reject a fundamental principle of 
democracy if I seek to prevent a fellow citi- 
zen of different background from fully ex- 
pressing his thoughts on any subject. 

I have tried to express a few of my own 
thoughts on this subject which is very close 
to me. I think that we will have good rea- 
son for optimism about the future of the 
American ideal as long as men can and will 
say, without fear, what they believe. 

4 


“ 


Arthur T. Abernethy, Poet Laureate , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or > 
HON. CLYDE R. HOEY “\ 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


‘Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hickory Daily Record, one of 
the leading afternoon newspapers in 
North Carolina, relating to Dr. Arthur 
Talmage Abernethy, who has been desig- 
nated as ambassador of sunshine, and 
also as poet laureate in North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ArTHUR T. ABERNETHY, POET LAUREATE 

Recently Dr. Arthur Talmage Abernethy, 
whom the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt recognized as Ambassador of Sunshine, 
received a beautiful scroll signed by Gov. 
Kerr Scott, and Secretary of State Thad Eure, 
continuing his poet laureate for another 4 
years. It is believed that he is the only 
“tar heel” to be so honored. 

Dr. Abernethy is the author of more than 
50 books and hundreds of poems. His life 
has been rich in experiences, covering as it 
does a brilliant career as a minister of the 
gospel in some of America’s leading churches, 
and several years of newspaper work on large 
daily publications in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. 

When Dr. Abernethy decided to return to 
his native State several years ago, he chose 
to settle down in the community of his 
birth to enjoy the sweet solace that can 
come to a normal man in the companion- 
ship of kinsmen and former old friends. He 
resolved to spend his remaining years en- 
deavoring in every way possible to be of 
service to his fellow men. 
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Naturally, Dr. Abernethy has been over- 
joyed as a consequence of the many testi- 
monials of appreciation that have come to 
him unsolicited. He has been made hon- 
orary citizen for life of Charlotte, Hickory, 
Valdese, and Asheville. Senator Hory, when 
he was Governor, recognized Dr. Abernethy 
as Ambassador of Sunshine in North Caro- 
lina. 

The Record has been the recipient of many 
letters from Dr. Abernethy. These letters 
have been shared with readers who enjoy 
his sparkling humor. He has been a loyal 
booster of the Record and we take this means 
of voicing public thanks to one who refuses 
to look on the dark side of life. 


<a 


Government Morality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, further 
evidence of the unparalleled wave of 
corruption which has engulfed the Fed- 
eral Government under the Truman ad- 
ministration was brought to light re- 
cently by the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture during its investigation of 
Government-owned grain shortages. 

Even though the thefts of such grain 
may amount to $100,000,000 it is quite 
likely that means would have been found 
to cover up these shortages had it not 
been for the determined efforts of such 
men as Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, to 
ascertain the true facts. 

In my judgment the following editorial 
from the Rutland (Vt.) Daily Herald 
represents an accurate though very sad 
commentary on the moral degradation 
which characterizes the activities of so 
many branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment: 


POLITICS AND PROBES 


The Senate Agriculture Committee, of 
which Vermont’s senior Senator, Greorce D. 
AIKEN, is a member, has started a full-scale 
probe of reported shortages (a nicer word 
than “thefts”) of Government-owned grain. 
The Senators have the Comptroller General's 
word for it that the shortage in Texas alone 
is around $3,800,000. Estimates of the total 
in the Nation run as high as $100,000,000. 

Whatever the total, the interesting thing 
to the general public seems at the moment 
to be that only a week ago the first inquiries 
about the thefts caused another high admin- 
istration official to adopt the Truman “red 
herring” line: Senator AIKEN’s effort to have 
the matter looked into was dubied “politics 
by Secretary Brannan, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Government agency own- 
ing the missing grain. 

This concern lest misdeeds or laxity in high 
circles be revealed and used for political 
purposes is nothing new in the current 
Washington scene and has frequently been 
cause for comment. The implication most 
people see in it is that these high officials 
see no political purpose in keeping the lid on. 

Such myopia is not new to American pub- 
lic life, but there seems to have been an 
alarming increase in its occurrence during 
recent years. It may be that $3,800,000 does 
appear picayunish to an administration 
which has just asked Congress for a tax in- 
crease 1,300 times as large. To complain 
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about such relatively small losses to the Fed- 
eral Treasury could, in that view, become 
mere politics—though one is somehow 
tempted to remind those who hold it that 
the drain plug in an automobile is tiny in 
comparison to the whole car, yet the cause 
of serious damage if loose or absent. 

Commenting on the situation, the Wall 
Street Journal last week said: 

“On Truman’s argument, any peccadilloes 
within the Government should be quietly 
hushed up. * * * Sin may be bad, but 
it isn’t half as bad as exposure. 

“Brannan has even added a twist to the 
argument * * * noting that all the 
information (about the missing grain) was 
‘at least 2 weeks old and much of it older.’ 
Furthermore, said Brannan, the individual 
cases of shortages had previously been re- 
ported in the press. 

“Presumably, then, we should have a stat- 
ute of limitations barring anyone from re- 
ferring to peccadilloes more than 2 weeks 
old. Also presumably, it is nefarious busi- 
ness for anyone to add up peccadilloes re- 
ported piecemeal. If you add up all the 
peccadilloes, you see, the whole might not 
seem so picayune. 

“And the interesting thing about this 
attitude is that it conveniently forgets that 
the peccadilloes made possible the politics, 
and not vice versa.” 

It is of some interest to note that when 
Senator AIKEN talked about the grain short- 
ages, Brannan dubbed his action “politics.” 
Now that the Comptroller General, a Demo- 
crat, and Senator ANDERSON of New Mexico, 
also a Democrat, and a former Secretary of 
Agriculture, have brought matters further to 
a head, the present Secretary seems to be 
consoling himself and the public with the 
statement that “no Agriculture Department 
employees benefited.” 

He means, of course, that nobody has so 
far pinned any of the profits on a Department 
employee; but at the risk of being charged 
with “politics,” we might suggest that there 
are features of the situation which suggest 
the need for more than a whitewash state- 
ment. For example, though somebody must 
have known for some time that the grain 
has disappeared, little or nothing has yet 
been done in the way of prosecution. Is it 
“politics” to ask why? Or who may have 
benefited by not pressing for immediate and 
drastic action? 

It’s possible that such drastic action is 
contemplated—perhaps along the lines of the 
Truman drastic action in assigning Attorney 
General McGrath to the job of investigating 
himself. But if Brannan were to be allowed 
to oversee the clean-up in his agency, lest 
“politics” .rear its ugly head, we think a lot 
of people would agree that politics is prefer- 
able to perniciousness. 

We hope the Senate Agriculture Committee 
goes right ahead with its proble. 

¥\ 


Why VFW Opposes World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH \ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States continues its crusade 
against federal world government. The 
department of Wisconsin, through its 
official paper Wisconsin Veteran, is ac- 
tively engaged in this campaign. Every 
patriotic citizen applauds their efforts 
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to keep the United States free and in- 
dependent. 


I am including as part of my remarks 
the article above referred to: 


Wuy VFW Opposes WorLp GOVERNMENT PLAN 


(The second of two articles on VFW opposi- 
tion to world government) 


11. What has been the reaction in the 
22 States originally passing world govern- 
ment resolutions or memorials? 

Answer. The reaction has been what could 
be expected of four-square Americans—12 
States—to April 1, 1951, have already re- 
scinded or otherwise defeated world gov- 
ernment, others are expected to during the 
winter meeting of their legislatures. Once 
the people are awakened as to what the 
package of falsely labeled peace really con- 
tains they cannot get rid of it fast enough. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, 1,250,000 in 
number are well aware of its dangers and 
only recently in Chicago at their convention 
reaffirmed their opposition to world gov- 
ernment without a single dissenting vote. 
These veterans, every one who saw service 
overseas or in hostile waters, have fought 
two wars to retain the American way of 
life, and they have no intention of tossing it 
away for some harebrained idea. 

12. You approve of the international police 
force as set up by the United Nations. Why 
do you object to a world government police 
force? 

Answer. For very cogent reasons. In the 
first place, the two types of police forces 
are entirely different in character. Also over 
one, the United Nations Police Force, we 
Still maintain the right to withdraw it when- 
ever we see fit. Over the world government 
police force, we would have no power what- 
soever. 

The United Nations police force is com- 
posed of components from the various na- 
tions. Each component retaining its own 
identity and fighting under its own leaders 
and its own flag. The over-all commander 
is the U. N. appointee. The illustration of 
the U. N. forces in Korea is an excellent 
one. The world government police force on 
the other hand would be made up on the 
order of a foreign legion where the members 
of the various countries of the world fed- 
eration would be merged and all identifica- 
tion of nationality would be removed. Our 
men in such a force might have officers of 
many different nations commanding them. 
There is a closer feeling of comradeship and 
understanding between the officers and the 
men in our Armed Forces than that of any 
other nation. This was fully recognized 
when General Pershing landed in France 
with the Rainbow Division in 1917. Marshal 
Foch was insistent that our officers and men 
be merged with the depleted French regi- 
ments and he ran into stubborn opposition 
from General Pershing who insisted that 
our men must fight under their own leaders 
as Americans. President Wilson backed 
him up 100 percent. 

13. Is it true that the United World Fed- 
eralists spent a large sum of money to lobby 
for the passing of Concurrent Resolution 64 
through the Eighty-first Congress? 

Answer. The Congressional Quarterly Log 
Report of December 29, 1950, lists the United 
World Federalists as having spent $191,473.47 
for lobbying the first 6 months of 1950. 

14. Has the world government idea gained 
in popularity during the past year? 

Answer. The United World Federalists 
have been proclaiming that the swiftly run- 
ning tides of history were running in their 
direction and that a recent poll by Elmo 


Roper indicated that almost half of the 
population through world government was 
one of the best hopes for peace. However, 
the facts show a different picture. Mr. Roper 
refused to reveal to the VFW the exact ques- 
tion that had been asked or to whom. One 
only has to listen to the various cigarette 


programs to learn how misleading polls can 
be. In the final analysis it is the box score 
that tells the truth and in the case of world 
government, 12 of the original 22 States car- 
rying world-government resolutions have re. 
scinded up to April 1, 1951. Also, member- 
ship of United World Federalists dropped 
off by 2,000 this last year. It might be men- 
tioned also that Elmo Roper, who conducted 
the so-called poll, is treasurer of the Atlantic 
Union Committee, the second strongest 
world-government organization. 

15. What is the essential differences be- 
tween the beliefs and purposes of the United 
World Federalists and Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee? 

Answer. Essentially none except for long- 
and short-term objectives. The United 
World Federalists wants to start with all 
the nations in its federation, the Atlantic 
Union Committee with those in the Atlantic 
Pact, and then gradually take in the others. 
The Atlantic Union Committee, according 
to its president, former Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, must have a union defense 
force and foreign policy, a union free mar- 
ket, a union currency, a union postal sys- 
tem, a union citizenship, a union power of 
taxation, free movement of goods, service, 
and people, etc. Actually no difference in 
cost to the American people in the two or- 
anizations. Senator Kerauver is sponsoring 
the Atlantic Union Committee resolution. 





The Whole Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Should Be Set Up as an Independent 
Agency " Bs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday of this week I in- 
troduced a bill—H. R. 6127—which pro- 
poses to take the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue out of the political grasp of the 
Treasury Department. 

I did not introduce that bill because 
I am opposed to President Truman’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, which pro- 
vides that the collectors be made a part 
of the civil service. I think having the 
collectors under civil service is a good 
idea if a genuine merit system is set up. 
But in my opinion it does not go far 
enough. It fails to remove the political 
influence from the Bureau which has 
caused alarm throughout the Nation 
during the past years. 

Where the Truman reform is good, it 
still does not stop the danger of political 
influence on the Washington level. 

Last November 9, David Lawrence, 
editor of the U. S. News & World 
Report, wrote an excellent editorial on 
this subject. I commend it as good 
reading for every Member of this House: 

Farr AUDITS FOR THE TAXPAYER 
(By David Lawrence) 

The citizen is entitled to an honest and 
fair audit of his income-tax returns. 

The cases of political fixing and incompe- 
tence uncovered in a few of the branch of- 
fices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue do 
not reveal the fundamental defects in our 
tax administration. 
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So long as the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
ot an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, it will always be subject to political 


ure. 

The rank and file of the Bureau are hon- 
est, hardworking and efficient. But they are 
sometimes prevented from dealing at arms- 
length with tax returns because of a fear 
of political considerations. 

This is no novel development that concerns 
only the Truman administration. Back in 
the 1920's, under Republican rule, there were 
congressional attacks on the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau headed by the late Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, Republican. The net 
effect was to produce such intimidation that 
for years afterwards the auditors appeared 
to be afraid to make decisions and too often 
insisted on passing the buck higher up. 

The top officials of the Treasury and the 
Internal Revenue Bureau are Presidential ap- 
pointees. They have such an allegiance to 
the administration in power that under the 
regime of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the impression was widespread 
that the White House kept in close touch 
with audits of certain taxpayers who hap- 
pened to be political opponents. 

Rightly or wrongly, these taxpayers com- 
plained that they were being punished for 
their political opposition, It was quite com- 
mon to hear businessmen caution each other 
to be careful about what they said publicly 
about the Roosevelt administration lest an 
Internal Revenue agent appear the next day 
to ferret out possible deficiencies in a tax 
return. Unfortunately, the tax laws and reg- 
ulations are so complex and at times so am- 
l aguous that it is easy to find fault with any- 
body’s income-tax return—and cause costly 
litigation. 

The taxpayer should have a fair deal, and 
so should the Government. Auditing tax re- 
turns involves the most delicate and inti- 
mate relationships between the citizen and 
his Government. The Government needs 
every cent it can collect, and the taxpayer is 
entitled to retain every cent that the law al- 
lows him to retain. Avoidance of taxes is 
lawful. Evasion alone is unlawful. 

There is only one way to insure absolute 
fairness to the taxpayer and to the Govern- 
ment. It is to take the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau out of the political system altogether. 
President Truman is to be commended for 
accepting the suggestion of Senator Kr- 
FAUVER, of Tennessee, Democrat, that the col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue be placed under 
the civil service. But that doesn’t go far 
enough. 

The whole Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should be set up by Congress as an independ- 
ent agency, just as is the General Accounting 


Co! 30 years ago created the General 
Accounting Office to audit the expenditures 
of the executive branch and made the office 
of Comptroller General a 15-year appoint- 
ment. Nobody today can justly say that any 
improper influence has ever been exerted in 
the General Accounting Office. 

The taxpayer deserves to have the audit of 
his income tax returns placed on the same 
basis as that of the Government's own finan- 
cial affairs. 

Such a system would mean independence 
for the entire personnel, a feeling that, no 
matter what administration came into power, 
employees would not be removable by polit- 
ical influences. 

But there is something even more import- 
ant—the personnel of the Bureau must be 
better paid. Again and again an Internal 
Revenue agent receiving $4,500 a year han- 
dies a tax case across the table from a pri- 
vate attorney who earns many times that 
sum. 

The answer, however, to the revelations to- 
day is the same as it has been when exposures 
have been made before by congressiona! com- 
mittees: take the Internal Revenue Bureau 
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out of politics and let the personnel deal with 
the taxpayers as they naturally would on a 
basis of fairness. In the end, the taxpayer 
and the Government both would benefit be- 
cause lengthy litigation and the expense of 
long-drawn-out negotiations would be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

It is true that through the Court of Tax 
Appeals an excellent opportunity is given for 
impartial review. But the average taxpayer 
cannot afford to go to the Tax Court. Nor 
can he afford the prolonged conferences with 
the Bureau agents who so often transfer the 
responsibility for decision or settlement to 
the technical staff above them. 

Our auditors are not permitted to make 
settlements with taxpayers on disputed 
points in the equitable way that the British 
civil service has always done with the British 
citizen. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
needs more and not less discretion in apply- 
ing the provisions of law. That's the way to 
collect larger revenues and the way to build 
public confidence in the whole system of in- 
ternal revenue collection. 





The National Jewish Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 7 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this country’s leading institutions in 
combatting the dread disease of tubercu- 
losis is the National Jewish Hospital at 
Denver, Colo., which has just entered 
into its fifty-third year of existence. 
Originally founded in 1899 by B'nai 
B'rith, one of the oldest and largest Jew- 
ish organizations in this country, the 
hospital is widely known as a nonsec- 
tarian institution providing medical 
treatment and rehabilitation to the 
needy of all faiths. 

This hospital is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. It receives no 
aid from any public funds—local, city, 
State, or national. It typifies the ideals 
of American democracy and makes all 
of its facilities available under its time- 
honored slogan: “None May Enter Who 
Can Pay—None Can Pay Who Enter.” 

The hospital is presently concentrat- 
ing on helping children afflicted with 
tuberculosis meningitis. Much pioneer- 
ing research and new techniques have 
been developed in this field. 

The hospital, which is the foremost in- 
stitute of its kind, is also expanding its 
facilities in other fields of research and 
medical treatment, thus continuing to 
blaze the trail to alleviate the pain and 
suffering of the unfortunate without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color. 

In connection with its anniversary and 
its expanded activities, the New York 
Times recently carried a brief editorial 
which I am inserting into the Recorp at 
this time. The editorial reads: 

NATIONAL JEwiIsH Hosp!Tau 

The National Jewish Hospital at Denver is 
beginning its fifty-third year of humanitar- 
ian activities. The record of public service 
compiled by the Nation’s pioneer free non- 
sectarian tuberculosis institution during the 
past five decades has been in the highest 
traditions of private philanthropy. Under 
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its motto, “None May Enter Who Can Pay— 
None Can Pay Who Enter,” more than 3,000,- 
000 days of free patient care have been given 
to tuberculous needy of all faiths. 

Although its reputation in the field of 
tuberculosis care is known everywhere, the 
true measure of the hospital's greatness lics 
not in its medical attainment but in its 
observance of the American tradition. 
Founded by B'nai B'rith in 1899, its first pa- 
tient was a young Catholic girl. Of the 
nearly 50,000 patients it has treated since 
then, more than 65 percent have been non- 
Jewish. This extension of the helping hand 
to all who stand in need represents a practical 
day-to-day expression of the best democratie 
ideals. 

Now, as the hospital begins its fifty-third 
year, it embarks upon a 5-year program of 
expansion designed to develop its facilities 
for treatment, research rehabilitation, and 
education. It facilities will be expanded to 
increase the hospital’s sphere of beneficent 
influence. For five decades this institution 
has offered hope to needy of all faiths. Its 
record of distinguished public service merits 
public support. 





New Hampshire Share of United States 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES NV 


Or NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Two Hundred and Thirty-nine 
Million Dollars New Hampshire Share of 
United States Budget,” published in the 
Manchester Union Leader of January 22, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE MILLION 
Do.itars New HaMPsHIRE SHARE OF UNITED 
STaTEs BUDGET 


Concorp.—New Hampshire taxpayers will 
be required to pay out approximately $239,- 
243,200 in Federal taxes as their share of the 
cost of the Federal spending program of 
$85,400,000,000 proposed by President Tru- 
man for the fiscal year 1932-53. The New 
Hampshire Taxpayers Association released 
this estimate today after an analysis of the 
President's budget recomr endations, which 
were submitted to Congress Monday. 

The taxpayers’ federation pointed out that 
the $239,243,200 share which would be borne 
by New Hampshire taxpayers to support the 
President's proposed budget is almost 10 
times the amount of revenue received by 
New Hampshire last year to finance the en- 
tire State government. 

Referring to the suggested $15,000,000,000 
deficit, the taxpayers’ federation spokesman, 
Barry T. Mines, said: 

“This $15,000,000,000 deficit alone is more 
than the total amount of taxes collected in 
the 48 States last year for the support of all 
the States, county, and municipal govern- 
ment in the Nation combined.” 

Citing the danger of the deficit as a factor 
in inflation the taxpayers’ federation speaker 
said: 

“It is within the power of Congress and the 
President to reduce or wipe out this threat- 
ened deficit, either by increasing taxes or by 
cutting expenditures. But with three new 
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tax increases since the Korean war the Amer- 
ican people are already being taxed to the 
point of diminishing returns. The only 
course left open is reduction of the Presi- 
dent's spending program.” 









Maccabee and Nazarene 


EXTENSION OF manne ’ 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER) 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing message, written by Rabbi Sam- 
uel D. Soskin of Temple Beth Emeth, 
of Flatbush, was not only appropriate 
for the Christmas holidays but is appro- 
priate the year round. It appeared in 
the weekly publication of the temple, 
under date of December 21, 1951: 


MACCABEE AND NAZARENE 


During the Chanukkah festival a gigantic 
Menorah in the city of Tel Aviv, sends its 
lights far out to sea. This Menorah serves 
as symbol of Israel’s firm determination to be 
a light to the world. For in this little land 
three great religions were born. These three 
great religions have fired men's hearts with 
the passion of justice and freedom. 

This Menorah can also serve as a silent 
rebuke to the people of America. For there 
is a tragic contrast between the burning of 
the Menorah in Israel and the burning of 
synagogues and Negro homes in the State 
of Florida. We can well ask ourselves the 
question, Where is the heroism and courage 
of the early Christians who faced death in 
Roman arenas rather than compromise with 
evil? During the Roman days there was no 
failure of nerve among the Christians. To- 
day this failure of nerve allows the evils of 
racial and religious prejudice to fan out into 
full flame. 

The knowledge that Chanukkah and 
Christmas occur together this year should 
give Jew and Christian pause. The descend- 
ants of the Maccabees and the followers of 
the Nazarene must unite in common cause 
against the darkness which threatens our 
land. As Jews light their Chanukkah me- 
norahs and as Christians light the candles 
on their Christmas trees, they must resolve 
to fight with gladness the battle of the 
Lord. That battle is never completely won. 
But, if we would call ourselves men of re- 
ligion, we must arm ourselves with the sword 
of the spir‘t to go forward to a better day. 

Rabbi SamveEr. D. SOSKIN, 








Foreign Economic Aid and Point 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on foreign economic aid and point 4 de- 
livered by me at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York on January 25, 1952, 
on the occasion of the national Roose- 
velt day dinner sponsored by Americans 
for Democratic Action. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I appreciate the opportunity to speak to 
you tonight, in this observance of Roosevelt 
day, sponsored by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. It is a privilege to share this 
opportunity with Mr. Walter Reuther, who 
by sheer brilliance of thought and leader- 
ship has risen from the ranks of labor to be- 
come one of its most enlightened spokes- 
men. It is a special honor, too, which I feel 
deeply, to speak on the same program with 
Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, who 
will rank, I predict, among the most emi- 
nent of those Americans. who have occu- 
pied that great office. 

Seven years ago Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died. I revered him as my friend. I fol- 
lowed him as my leader. I esteemed him 
as one of the greatest Presidents of the United 
States. 

But it is only with the passing years that 
his accomplishments can be seen in proper 
perspective. Increasingly now we can see 
the continuity of his vision and efforts with 
the problems and the progress of the present 
day. 

We begin to realize that the goals we seek 
today are precisely the ones President Roose- 
velt saw and helped define. 

. . . ” e 

What are our goals? 

World unity, world cooperation, world wel- 
fare, and world peace. We stand for collec- 
tive action to prevent and, where necessary, 
to halt aggression. We are prepared to co- 
operate with and participate as a member 
of the United Nations in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. We will give reasonable 
economic assistance to peoples in need. But 
above all, our policy is to advance, by co- 
operative action, the health, the education, 
and the living standards of all peoples. 

Those were the goals of foreign policy 
under President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull. They are the goals of foreign policy 
under President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son. 

Fifteen years ago, President Roosevelt, in 
a historic address said: “America hates war. 
America hopes for peace. Therefore, Amer- 
ica actively engages in the search for peace.” 

This statement marked the birth of our 
present foreign policy. The world was put 
on notice that henceforth the power and 
influence of America were to be used to pur- 
sue the ends of collective peace and security. 

We are still pursuing those ends. They 
have led us through World War II and into 
Korea. Gradually, at heartbreaking cost, 
we move forward. Gradually the aroused 
and collective strength of the free peoples 
of the world is proving itself superior to any 
other force or combination of forces. 

We must continue the active building of 
collective strength, through the United Na- 
tions where possible, through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and through 
military aid to and cooperation with other 
free nations which can contribute to the 
common defense. 

We must continue the active search for 
peace. 

But this search cannot be conducted with 
arms alone. Collective strength through 
armament is a burdensome but vital neces- 
sity. By this means we hope to halt and pre- 
vent physical aggression. But it is only an 
emergency measure. The ills of the world 
cannot be cured by such a remedy. Arms 
are adrenalin which can save the patient but 
cannot cure him. 

What then are the world's basic ailments? 
They are nothing but man’s age-old plagues: 
Poverty, disease, and ignorance. Hand in 
hand with these go oppression and war. 

These afflictions have been with us for 
many centuries. But today, for the first time 
in all history, we have the means to over- 
come them. We have the knowledge, the 








skill, and the implements. The experts say 
that there is no real reason—if we put our 
minds, hearts and efforts to it—why any man, 
woman, or child in the whole world should go 
without the basic necessities of life. 

That is a revolution—a fundamental 
change in the whole prospect of mankind. 
That revolution underlies our foreign policy 
today. 

But we are not alone in recognizing this 
revolution. The rest of the world has heard 
about it, too. And the rest of the world, 
where hunger, misery, ignorance, and disease 
abound, urgently demands the benefits of 
that revolution. These masses are coming 
alive as never before. Dreams are dreamed 
and hopes are cherished. Minds though 
dulled and doped by ceaseless propaganda 
still have wants, desires, and aspira- 
ties. © © 2 

Among the first to comprehend this tre- 
mendous development and to understand its 
world-shaking implications was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

At one of his last press conferences—it 
was February 23, 1945—Roosevelt said: 

“A country that isn’t moving forward 
with civilization is always more of a poten- 
tial war danger than a country that is mak- 
ing progress.” The President declared that 
in the underdeveloped areas where “people 
are not educated, do not get enough to eat, 
cannot cope with health problems”, the 
problem of securing peace is far more diffi- 
cult. 

In these words President Roosevelt antici- 
pated what is now known as the point 4 
program. It was only an idea to F. D. R. 
but he saw that an attack on these condi- 
tions had to become part of the policy of 
the United States. 

It remained for Roosevelt’s successor, 
President Harry S. Truman, to carry on 
“with strong and active faith” the vision 
that Roosevelt saw. It remained for Presi- 
dent Truman, in his inaugural address of 
January 20, 1949, to call for a bold new 
program to meet the challenge of backward- 
ness, disease and poverty in the world. 

The dilemma that confronts us today is 
clear. There are more than a billion people, 
outside the iron curtain—in Africa, the 
Middle East, India, Pakistan, and South and 
Southeast Asia—more than a billion men, 
women, and children—almost 10 times the 
population of the United States. 

The question is: Do we want these people 
to be our friends? 

Most of these people, as individuals, know 
very little, specifically, about freedom or de- 
mocracy. They know equally little about 
communism or Stalinism. They do know 
about hardship, hunger, and disease. 

Their average per capita income is $80 
per year. Their average daily consumption 
of food is only a fraction of the minimum 
requirement to sustain health. What do 
these facts mean? They mean that among 
these countless millions, a few get enough 
to eat; most suffer from malnutrition. Many 
starve. 

Seventy percent of these hundreds of mil- 
lions of people live or exist by farming. Yet 
they do not even raise enough to feed them- 
selves. 

Here in this country, today, only 20 per- 
cent of our people are engaged in agricul- 
ture—compared to 85 percent a century ago. 
Yet these 20 percent produce enough to 
feed most of us bountifully and even waste- 
fully, and to export great quantities abroad. 
How fortunate we are. 

We may well congratulate ourselves on 
our great achievements, on our agricultural 
as well as industrial know-how. We lead 
all mankind in this respect, as in so many 
others. And we cannot afford to be niggardly 
in sharing our skills. 

Do we want the hundreds of millions of 
less fortunate people beyond our borders 
who do not have the secrets of this produc- 
tivity to be for or against us? They will 
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not long remain neutral. Other, truly sin- 
ister forces are bidding for their support. 

They are men, like us, with eyes, and 
ears, and arms, and legs. They can listen. 
They can see. They can walk, and run, and 
fight. They can be taught to use machines. 

They, too, want a better life. They want 
more food, better shelter, and protection 
against epidemic disease. They want dig- 
nity. They want equality. They no longer 
want to be considered as mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. And they are 
demanding—not asking or imploring. 

From our experience in Korea, we know 
that peoples whom we have considered back- 
ward can quickly learn to fight, and to fight 
desperately well, with modern weapons. We 
now know that the mere sight of an Ameri- 
can soldier—or a British or a French soldier— 
does not automatically strike fear and terror 
in the hearts of these natives. Only too 
often, it inspires hate, instead. 

Should we sit idly by and let our enemy 
continue to fan among these peoples flames 
of hate and resentment against us—for being 
rich and powerful? Or shall we work to win 
their friendship, gratitude and support? 

There is no other choice. 

An expanded point 4 program and an ex- 
panded program of foreign economic aid 
may be expensive. It may even cost more 
money than we can comfortably afford. But 
the question is no longer: Can we afford 
these programs? ‘The question is: Can we 
afford not to have them? 

Foreign economic aid and the point 4 pro- 
gram are heavy burdens to bear along with 
the crushing load of military expenditures 
for our own forces and those of our allies. 
But it is my firm conviction that expendi- 
tures for economic aid and point 4 at the 
present time are the finest investment we 
can possibly muke. 

Failure to make this investment would 
endanger our security and short-change our 
posterity. 

It is an investment in prosperity for man- 
kind. This investment is an investment 
in 


peace. 

Those in this country who cry out that 
we eannot support the rest of the world, and 
therefore we should let the rest of the world 
shift for itself—those timid men do not speak 
for America. They are the defeatists, the 
neoisolationists, men of little faith. 

We will have no lasting security or world 


peace unless we men’s minds, hearts 
and, above all things, their faith. 

Let us therefore follow a bold course and 
brave leadership. 

Let us act in the manner of him whom 
we honor today. 

Let us march forward with strong and ac- 
tive faith, to these challenging tasks. Let 
us, to the full extent of our abilities and our 
substance, help others to help themselves. 

‘an us Wage war agaist poverty and misery 

m, wherever it may be. May a 
onus and lasting peace crown our ultimate 
victory. 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, Before Democratic Conference of 
Midwest States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an able 
and outstanding address delivered by the 


distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] at the Democratic Confer- 
ence of Midwest States on January 25, 
1952, at Kansas City, Kans., together with 
the introduction by Mr. Carl Rice. 
There being no objection, the address 
and introduction were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it may or may 
not be of significance in this Presidential 
year that our speaker this evening was born 
in a log cabin. It is significant that from 
this humble beginning he rose by his own 
efforts through hard work and intelligence, 
in the typical American way, to a position 
of wealth and power in thr principal industry 
of his own State of Oklahoma. To his energy, 
capacity for hard work, executive and ad- 
ministrative genius demonstrated as a busi- 
ness man he added the personal charm of a 
Roosevelt, the deep religious feeling and in- 
spired eloquence of a Bryan. These qualities 
brought him to the Governor's chair, then to 
represent his great State in the United States 
Senate. 

As Senator he has become spokesman for 
the liberal and progressive movement in the 
Nation. He has led the fight for rural elec- 
trification and public power, for increased 
appropriations for health and education. 
When General MacArthur came back to the 
United States our speaker was the fearless 
and successful leader of the battle to prevent 
the complete domination of our foreign pol- 
icy by the military. 

In 1952, as they have in the past 60 years, 
the delegates from the Middle West will 
march down the aisles of the National Con- 
vention of our party to fight for a liberal 
and progressive platform and candidate. As 
their leader, fighting their battles, eloquently 
voicing their principles, will be our speaker 
this evening, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable Rosert S. Kerr. 


AppREss oF Senator Roserr S. KERR, oF 
OKLAHOMA, BEFORE THE DEMOCRATIC CON- 
FERENCE OF MIDWEST STATES, JANUARY 25, 
1952, KaNsas Crry, Kans. 


Thank you, my good friend, Carl Rice—out- 
standing Kansan, magnificent Democrat, and 
great American. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Democrats, 
and my fellow Americans, we meet tonight 
in surroundings which are typically Ameri- 
can. There was never a time when a great 
nation faced conditions which were poten< 
tially more dangerous. Nor was there ever a 
nation of people more determined or more 
able to recognize and overcome the dangers 
that faced them. 

It is an inspiration to be here in the area 
that provides such vast quantities of Ameri- 
ca’s agricultural production and industrial 
output. It is wonderful to meet with rep- 
resentatives of a people, so diligent in that 
production, so skillful in that output. 
These give proof of the strength and power 
which insure the safety of this mighty 
Nation. 

Thank God for the United States of 
America. 

Roger Babson has called the Middle West 
the Nation’s “magic circle” of natural re- 
sources and farm production. © 

Our country is a magic circle of security 
in a troubled and war-torn world. Our 
economy is a magic circle of abundance in 
a world, haunted in many places with hun- 
ger and poverty. 

You and I are proud of the political party 
and its leadership that has led this Nation 
into that prosperity. We are happy that 
our party has guided our country so far on 
the road to peace. Yes; we are thankful for 
the Democratic Party. 

Now there are some Republicans who don’t 
like the Democratic Party. They are more 
prosperous than they have ever been, but 
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they're unhappy. For many years they have 
been predicting doom and economic collapse, 
only to be confronted with greater employ- 
ment, greater production, greater prosperity. 
They suffer from a severe attack of the 
political bellyache. 

Employment today is at an all-time high; 
unemployment is at an all-time low. Amer- 
ican farmers last year produced more crops 
and received more money than ever before. 
Through governmental encouragement and 
assistance they are in the midst of the most 
extensive program of soil conservation in 
America's history. The expansion of rural 
electrification and farm-to-market roads is 
making a new way of life available to the 
farm families of America. 

The programs of aid for the aged, depend- 
ent children, and the blind, and unemploy- 
ment insurance, provide economic stability 
to millions of Americans on a basis never 
known before. 

In spite of Republican criticism and op- 
position, the United States, under Demo- 
cratic administrations, has richly prospered. 
The national income has increased from $39,- 
000,000,000 in 1932, to $260,000,000,000 to- 
day. That is the largest national income 
this or any other nation ever had. The 
average per capita income has increased from 
$400 per year to almost $1,500. This is a 
record level, unheard of and undreamed of 
BRT—“Before Roosevelt and Truman.” 

Yet the Republicans, ignoring this amaz- 
ing prosperity, spend much time bitterly 
criticizing Federal taxes. They don't say 
they could or would reduce them. They 
ignore the important fact that 85 percent 
of all Pederal tax income is being spent to 
pay the cost of World Wars I and II, or for 
our present national security and safety. 
They charge that Americans have paid more 
Federal taxes in 7 years under Truman than 
in all preceding years. That is correct, but, 
here are some even more astounding facts. 
Listen; are you listening? 

After paying Federal taxes last year, the 
American people had nearly three times as 
much income left over as they had, after 
Federal taxes, in the best year of either the 
Hoover or the Coolidge administrations. 

By the end of this year the American peo- 
ple will have had more income left, after 
Federal taxes, in two administrations under 
President Truman than they had left after 
Federal taxes in all the Republican admin- 
istrations we have ever had, all put together. 

And I'll tell you something else. By the 
end of this year, the American people will 
have had more income left after Federal 
taxes in the 20 years of Truman and Roose- 
velt, than they had left before Federal taxes 
in all of the previous administrations in the 
history of our country combined. 

The Republicans have grown fat in this 
prosperity which they could not create. 
They fought very hard to prevent it. How- 
ever, now that it is a reality, they want 
to be put in charge of it. 

They had a big meeting out at San Fran- 
c‘sco the other day. I don’t know how it 
all happened, but their visitation there was 
marked by the two worst storms and the 
two worst floods in California’s history. 
When the Repu)dlicans leit California, it was 
nearly as much of a wreck as they were. 

The Tart boys told all they knew on “Ike.” 
Ike’s boys made a complete exposure of 
Tart. The country got the low-down on 
both crowds without the Democrats firing 
a shot. 

The Tarr manager said if the Republican 
Party made such a mistake as to nominate 
Eisenhower the party would be dead and 
bound to lose. I think he’s right about that. 

The Eisenhower manager is apparently con- 
vinced that no man could win who had ever 
been known to be a Republican. I think he’s 
right about that. He feared that the Repub- 
lican Party can’t win on its record, or with 
ary nominee who has helped make that 
record. I know he’s right about that. 
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I never saw a bunch of men more suspicious 
of each other than the present group of 
Republican leaders. Nor have I ever seen 
suspicions better founded. 

How can the country put any confidence 
in men when those who know them best 
trust them least? 

The Republicans have done a lot of talk- 
ing about sin and corruption. This is per- 
fectly natural. From their very nature and 
their long experience in practicing it they 
are probably the greatest living experts on 
sin. You have only to turn the clock back 
to the last period when the Republicans were 
in power to find the most corrupt adminis- 
tration in all our history. 

Harry Daugherty, the Attorney General, 
was kicked out of the Cabinet for selling 
pardons. Jessie Smith, Daugherty’s room- 
mate, shot himself rather than answer ques- 
tions about an alleged $7,000,000 payoff. 
Charley Forbes, was an Army deserter be- 
fore the Republicans named him as Veterans’ 
Administrator. He inaugurated an orgy of 
theft that cost the taxpayers $200,000,000 
and landed himself in the penitentiary. 
Albert Fall, Secretary of the Interior, was 
convicted of accepting a $100,000 bribe. 

However, shocking as were those sins, they 
are among the least of which the Republi- 
cans have been guilty. 

Their most awful sins were those which 
they committed against the people. Let us 
look at their record. 

Through gross neglect and criminal indif- 
ference the last national Republican admin- 
istration permitted economic conditions that 
deprived 15 million American workers of the 
opportunity to earn their daily bread. Re- 
publican administrative sins created an army 
of unemployed greater than the hordes of 
locusts that invaded Egypt. It exceeded the 
swarms of grasshoppers that once descended 
upon the corn farmers of the Middle West. 
Through the awful sin of official neglect, 
85,000 businesses were wrecked and failed in 
3 years. Five thousand banks were closed, 
never to open their doors again. 

In 1932 alone because of sinful and cruel 
indifference of Republican officials, 273,000 
home owners lost their property by fore- 
closure. 

Through the sins of Republican selfishness 
American agriculture sank to the lowest eco- 
nomic level in its history. America’s farm 
families were reduced to povery and pau- 
perism, and the Republican national admin- 
istration gave no evidence of even being 
aware of it. 

By their hardened indifference to what 
happened to him the Republican administra- 
tions committed unforgivable sins against 
the little investor. Never once did they lift 
their hand to prevent his being exploited 
and robbed by the sale of worthless stocks. 

Through their reckless disregard for hu- 
man welfare, those Republican administra- 
tions pronounced a terrible sentence on 
thousands of children. They permitted 
countless sweatshops to operate and thrive, 
taking their heavy toll of youthful health 
and life. 

Those Republican administrations com- 
mitted unpardonable sins against dependent 
children, the aged, and the blind. Never 
once did they give a helping hand to bring 
the slightest degree of economic security or 
personal dignity to these groups of our citi- 
zens. 

Truly it has been said that “when the 
wicked rule, the people mourn.” And the 
last time the Republicans ruled, the people 
did mourn. 

Those mentioned are but a few of the 
sins against the American people for which 
the Republican Party can never atone. It 
might even be different if they had repented, 
or would now repent, because you know that 
“while the light holds out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return.” But did they repent? 
No, they fought every move made by Demo- 
cratic administrations to build a better way 
of life for those against whom such terrible 
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sins had been committed. The Republican 
leaders today are still fighting against im- 
proving, or even keeping, the am 
through which all American people haVe so 
greatly benefited. 


And yet these self-anointed paragons of 
virtue talk about sinning. 
They remind me of a little jingle: 


“Republicans now for 20 years 
Have fought our plans and cried their 
fears. 
They have moaned and groaned how sad 
they feel, 
About the Democrats’ New Deal. 


“They try to cover their own terrible past, 
By charging the Democrats with sin and 
t. 


graft. 

Somebody ought to tell ‘em, you can't be- 
come a saint 

Just by criticizing them that ain't. 


“With self-pity they say, ‘Democrats are 
rotten,’ 

But they never speak of 4-cent cotton. 

They clamor and jabber about mink coats, 

But never mention 9-cent oats. 


“They whisper of influence and abuse of 
power, 
But forget when labor was 10 cents an hour, 
They hint that Democrats will cheat. 
But not a word about two-bit wheat. 


“They hammer at this and criticize that, 
They gnaw their cud and chew the fat. 
If Democrats err, they hurl their scorn, 
But never a whisper of 12-cent corn. 


“They offer as in days of old 
A crown of thorns, a cross of gold. 
When it comes to promises, you can never 
beat ‘em, 
But, listen brother, you sure can’t eat ’em.” 


Oh, I know that the Democrats have faults, 
and we are correcting them. We have some 
sinners and we are exposing and punishing 
them. In fact, I have never seen the Demo- 
cratic Party when it didn’t need improving— 
nor have I ever seen it when it wasn't al- 
ready a vast improvement over anything else 
that was available. 

The Republicans never had a program and 
have none now. They are bitter about the 
past and confused about the future. They 
are in a mad search for issues by which they 
hope to win the next election. Their confu- 
sion takes them in all directions.at the same 
time. They talk out of both sides of their 
mouths and cheer from both sides of the 
aisle. 

Even in this hour of danger Republican 
leaders can’t agree on a foreign policy. Some 
of them have repudiated the great bipartisan 
foreign policy sponsored by the immortal 
Vandenberg, under which we have done so 
much to stop the advance of Communist 
aggression throughout the world. They re- 
fuse to support the democratic principle that 
when the safety of our country is involved 
politics must stop at the water's edge. 

The Republicans speak often and tenderly 
of the capitalistic system. They accuse the 
Democrats of sapping its strength and 
destroying its vigor and health. 

This shows what tricks of imagination a 
guilty conscience cai: play. They are but 
living with their own memories rather than 
with today’s glorious realities. They are 
haunted by nightmares of the dark times 
when they were in power. 

It was under Republican administrations 
that private enterprise withered on the vine. 
It was when Republicans controlled the 
Federal Government that American business 
all but expired. 

In 1932, during the Hoover depression, 
American business corporations suffered a net 
business loss of more than $3,000,000,000. 
In 1950, under the Democrats, the corpora- 
tions of America made a net profit after 
State and Federal taxes of $24,000,000,000. 

Ten leading stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange—Douglas, Anaconda, du Pont, Gen- 


eral Electric, General Motors, Standard of 
New Jersey, United States Rubber, Sears, 
United States Steel, and Skelly Oil Co.—sell 
today for an average of nearly 12 times their 
low prices in 1933. 

Does that sound like the Democrats had 
injured industry or hurt business? 

It was back yonder, after 12 years of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover that American 
captains of industry found themselves sink- 
ing in the quicksands of failure. From that 
condition of creeping economic paralysis 
where the Republicans had deserted them, 
the National Chamber of Commerce appealed 
to the newly elected Democratic administra- 
tion, “Save us, or we perish.” 

And who saved them? Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Who fortified them in their prosperity? 
Harry S. Truman. 

Now they are doing everything in their 
power in a mad frenzy to again get them- 
selves into a condition where they will have 
to be saved again. 

The Republicans charge that much of the 
Democratic program is socialistic. They have 
bitterly fought many projects which have 
created electric power and harnessed the 
floods which once ravaged river valleys. 
Why, it was Republican opposition that pre- 
vented the building of the dams which 
would have greatly reduced the disastrous 
floods right here in 1951. 

I want to say to you that reclamation and 
hydroelectric power and navigation and 
flood control are not socialistic. On the con- 
trary, they have the highest priority on the 
list of projects that promote and preserve the 
American system of free enterprise. 

As we are able to move back, or stay the 
war clouds from our immediate horizon, 
comprehensive and coordinated basin-wide 
plans must be made for the complete con- 
servation of our soil and water resources. 

Such a program must be developed for 
the mighty Missouri Basin. Such a pro- 
gram must be planned and carried out for 
the Arkansas-White, and Red River Basins. 
I believe that America’s golden age will 
dawn in the planning and completing of such 
basin-wide programs on every major water- 
shed in our Nation. 

I do not believe that the people in the 
Missouri Valley, still suffering from the ter- 
rible destruction of last year’s uncontrolled 
floods, are the Democrats as So- 
cialists.. I do believe that they are rightly 
damning the Republicans as obstructionists. 

And, if I lived here, I would be supporting 
the party that has done the most about 
damming the rivers which were flooding the 
land. In fact, if I lived in this area that 
has suffered so much from floods, I would 
rather be a “damned” anything than an un- 
dammed, muddy, water-logged Republican 
mossback fighting an intelligent, basin-wide 
program to protect my land and my home 
from floods. 

I say to you, the American people cannot 
trust their economic welfare, their national 
security, and their chances for an abiding 
peace in this generation, to a Republican 
Party whose leadership is so completely di- 
vided, so hopelessly confused, so desperate 
for mere partisan gain. 

The scars of the last great depression are 
too fresh in our memory. We must not in- 
vite the reopening of the wounds by return- 
ing to power the party which inflicted them. 

The farmers have gained too much to turn 
back. The workers have advanced too far 
to retreat. Industry has prospered too 
abundantly. Our national security has been 
too well strengthened. Our chance for peace 
in our lifetime is too well fortified for the 
American people to repudiate the Democratic 
Party which has done so much to bring these 
things about. 

I want to pay a tribute to the leader of 
this great political party—the President of 
the United States. 

His faith in God and country has been 
undimmed. His courage in the face of diffi- 
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As we move into the campaign this year, 
we know there will be fierce and bitter oppo- 
sition. We will meet that challenge, not with 
a fiercer opposition, but a better program. 
We will give the people hope for a future 
even finer than the magnificent reality of 
today. We know that in the final analysis 
when the voter goes to the ballot box he 
will ask himself this question: 

Which party will do the best for me and 
my family and my country? There is but 
one answer. 

The American people want economic prog- 
ress and prosperity, and they have them. 

They want ness and security. We 
are providing both. 

Above all else in this generation, they 
want an abiding peace. And the people know 
that if it is humanly possible to do so, a 
Democratic national administration will 
achieve that peace. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Meeting of Mifflin 
County Republican Committee, Lewis- 
town, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS % 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address I 
delivered last Friday night at a dinner 
meeting held by the Mifflin County Re- 
publican Committee, at Lewistown, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to meet with the 
loyal Republicans of Mifflin County. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to be 
here tonight and to greet so many friends 
who have battled through the years for the 
principles of government which, we believe, 
represent the highest ideals of patriotic 
Americanism. 

Those principles have made our Republic, 
in less than 200 years, the greatest among 
the nations of the earth. 

They are the foundation of our liberty and 
independence. 

‘They have been the inspiration of our 
great material, cultural, and spiritual prog- 





They have given the United States leader- 
ship for peace and justice in the world. 

Those principles, which have come down 
h generations of heroic toil, sac- 
the shedding of blood, must be 
as the source of our national 
if the Amcrican system of govern- 
t and our individual freedom are to be 
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At this critical time in world affairs, our 
’s greatest need is to return to the 
sound system established by the 
founding fathers when they drafted the 
Constitution of the United States. 
That plan of government has been produc- 
tive of more human progress and more hap- 
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piness than any other system since the world 
began. 

We Republicans believe in the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights as the founda- 
tion of American liberty. We believe the 
rights enumerated in those immortal docu- 
ments are God-given rights. 

For too many years we have seen the 
fundamental law warped, twisted and mis- 
interpreted to serve selfish political purposes 
and to strengthen the power of Government 
over the lives of the people. 

For too many years we have seen the grow- 
ing influence of so-called social planners who 
would transform our Republic into a social- 
istic state, patterned after European failures. 

For too many years we have seen freedom 
of the individual weakened by reckless 
spending without regard for the solvency and 
stability of our Nation. 

We have been led along the primrose path 
of false prosperity which can only end in 
Hrancial collapse and national bankruptcy. 

On the foreign front we face an enemy 
which denies God and works ceaselessly for 
the destruction of all human freedom in the 
world, including the United States. 

But is that the most dangerous threat to 
the future of our country? 

No; our greatest danger is not from Com- 
munist aggression. 

It is within our own midst. 

Let me say to you, as emphatically as I 
know how, that if we are to be destroyed we 
will do it ourselves. 

If we lose our freedom it will be because 
we allowed ourselves to become so weakened 
that we were no longer able to protect our- 
selves. 

I am worried—yes, alarmed—because I am 
convinced that day by day we are witnessing 
the gradual destruction of the American 
system of government and all that it stands 
for. 

The budget submitted by President Tru- 
man for the fiscal year beginning next July 1 
not only staggered every Republican but 
came as a shock to many Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It called for the expenditure in one single 
year of more than $85,000,000,000. 

I don’t believe any of us here, or even 
President Truman himself, has any concep- 
tion of what that sum of money really 
means. Just think of it—eighty-five thou- 
sand million dollars. 

That figure is $6,000,000,000 more than our 
total expenditures in 1942 when we were in 
the midst of World War II. 

It was exceeded only in 1944 and 1945, the 
peak years of World War II, when we spent 
at the rate of approximately $95,000,000,000 
dollars a year. 

And just think about this—under Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget proposals the Gov- 
ernment would spend in the next fiscal year 
as much as its total expenditures in 136 years 
from 1789 through 1925. 

And let me remind you that that period 
includes the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
and World War I. 

Now let us translate the Truman $85,000,- 
000,000 budget into Mifflin County, so that 
we can have a clearer understanding of what 
it means to you folks here at home. 

Based on the average cost to every man, 
woman, and child in America, it means that 
Miffiin County’s share of the cost of operat- 
ing the Federal Government for this 1 year 
will be $24,000,000. 

That is approximately %4,000,000 more 
than the total assessed valuation of all your 
real estate and personal property combined. 

Is it amy wonder that we are all worried 
and alarmed? 

Let us take a look at the national debt. 

We now owe nearly $260,000,000,000. The 
interest on that debt costs us approximately 
$6,250,000,000 a year. That amount is more 
than the total annual cost of operating the 
Government in the early years of the free- 
spending Roosevelt administration, 
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And Mr. Truman himself predicted that by 
June 30, 1953, the national debt will reach 
$275,000,000,000, the statutory limit fixed by 
Congress. 

Again, let us translate the national debt 
into terms of Mifflin County. On the basis 
of the present national debt, Mifflin County’s 
share is about $75,000,000, or nearly four 
times as much as the total assessed value of 
all your real estate and personal property. 

It means a debt of $1,700 for every man, 
woman, and child. 

Again I ask, Is it any wonder that we are 
all worried about the future of America? 

Since the outbreak of the war in Korea 
the American taxpayer has been loaded with 
three tax imcreases totaling $17,000,000,C00 
a year. In the face of the tremendous tax 
burden, President Truman again proposes 
another $5,000,000,000 tax increase. 

At this point I would like to make one 
thing clear. Under no circumstances short 
of total war will I vote for any tax increase 
beyond the present level—and I think taxes 
are too high now. 

I want you to remember that Harry 8. 
Truman has taxed the American people, in 
7% years, a total of $310,000,000,000. This is 
$25,000,000,000 more than the amount col- 
lected in all 156 years of United States his- 
tory prior to Truman and includes the New 
Deal-World War II spending. 

Taxes at the three levels of Government— 
Federal, State, and local—now take away one- 
third of the earnings of the people. 

That is the danger point beyond which we 
must not go. 

We are a rich and powerful Nation. But 
we remember that there is a limit to our re- 
sources. There is a limit to the burden that 
can be supported by our people without en- 
dangering our economic structure. 

There is a limit to the spending we can 
undertake without facing the danger of 
national bankruptcy. 

I am fearful that we have already reached 
that limit. 

If we are to strive for the solvency and 
the financial stability of our Nation we must 
recognize economy in government as our 
patriotic duty. 

Otherwise we will learn the tragic lesson 
that a bankrupt nation cannot defend its 
own freedom—much less protect other na- 
tions against Communist enslavement. 

In his budget message President Truman 
mentioned a balanced budget as something 
we should strive for, but he gave no hope of 
ever reaching it. He knows only one way 
to balance the budget, and that is to increase 
taxes. 

He does not seem to know that there is 
another and better way and that is to chop 
down the spending to meet income and to 
eliminate waste and extravagance. 

Perhaps he does know something about 
that method, but he also knows that spend- 
ing means more political hacks on the pay- 
roll, more political advantage, more power 
with which to perpetuate control of the 
Federal Government by the boys trained in 
the Pendergast. institute of political cor- 
ruption. 

What is the result? On June 30 of this 
year we will face a deficit which may go as 
high as ten to twelve billion dollars. Presi- 
dent Truman himself has stated that the fol- 
lowing fiscal year will bring another deficit of 
nearly $15,000,000,000—all of which means 
more inflation and further depreciation of 
the purchasing power of the American dollar, 

Again I ask, is it any wonder that we are 
all worried and alarmed about the future of 
America? 

I have emphasized the financial picture 
because history teaches that every nation 
that has followed the course of excessive 
taxation and ever-increasing debt has been 
destroyed by its own follies. 

But that’s not the whole story of danger 
to America. We must take warning from 
the evidence of bribery and corruption which 
has been disclosed in high government places, 
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If the Republican Party can be said to 
have one paramount objective—one cause to 
which it is committed above all else—it is to 
drive out corruption and to restore decency, 
integrity, and morality in our Government, 
The real clash is between right and wrong. 
In this there can be no middle ground—no 
compromise. 

The President’s failure to take prompt 
and drastic action against the crooks in pub- 
lic office is one of the most disgraceful affairs 
in American history. 

It is a stench in the nostrils of every self- 
respecting American. 

And I mean every American, of both po- 
litical parties, who places honor, principle 
and integrity above selfish interest. 

The fighting spirit of our decent citizen- 
ship must be aroused to drive out the graft- 
ers, the bribe takers, the dealers in influence, 
and all the other rascals of high or low degree 
who have betrayed the public trust. 

I do not pretend that any one political 
party has had a monopoly on wrongdoers. 
But I do say that never before in American 
history have the leaders of our Government 
concealed, condoned, and protected corrup- 
tion with such arrogant disregard for all 
ethical and moral standards. 

Let me tell you how one President of the 
United States—a Republican President I am 
proud to say—handled corruption when it 
was uncovered during his administration. 

During the term of Calvin Coolidge the Na- 
t:on was shocked by the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal, involving the leasing of Government- 
owned oil lands. 

Before the full facts were disclosed, Presi- 
dent Coolidge made a ringing declaration 
which can serve as a model for Mr. Truman. 
He did not shock the Nation by appointing 
his own Attorney General to investigate tax- 
fixings scandals in his own department. 

This is what President Coolidge said, and 
I quote: 

“If there has been any crime it must be 
prosecuted. If there has been any property 
of the United States illegally transferred or 
leased, it must be recovered. * * * I 
propose to employ counsel of high rank, 
drawn from both political parties, to bring 
action for the enforcement of the law. 
Counsel will be instructed to prosecute these 
cases in the courts so that if there is any 
guilt it will be punished; if there is any civil 
liability it will be enforced; if there is any 
fraud it will be revealed; and if there are 
any contracts that are illegal, they will be 
canceled. 

“Every law will be enforced and every right 
of the people and the Government will be 
protected.” 

Criminal prosecutions followed. A cabi- 
net member accused of taking a bribe was 
convicted and sentenced to a prison term. 
The Attorney General who refused to turn 
over certain files and records to a Senate 
investigating committee was summoned to 
the White House and dismicsed from office. 

That's the kind of action that we need 
today. 

We are about to enter a national campaign 
with many vital issues—but most important 
is the moral issue of honesty against dishon- 
esty. 

We have had enough of shabby trickery, 
deception, concealment, and double talk. 

We have a great task ahead. It is a task 
which calls for loyal adherence to the prin- 
ciples of patriotic Americanism. Those are 
the principles of the Republican Party. 

As Republicans we must carry the truth to 
the people. 

We must expose the dangers that we have 
been led into by the destructive philosophy 
of the Truman gang and its socialistic camp 
followers. 

But at the same time we must set forth 
the constructive program by which we pro- 
pose to build a better and stronger America, 

We must point out that corruption in Gov- 


ernment means a breakdown in the moral 
standards of the people. 

We must fight against every socialistic pro- 
posal that holds out the false promise of 
security without effort and robs the people 
of initiative, self-reliance, and opportunity. 

We must fight waste, extravagance, and 
excessive spending at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

We must demand a tax program that will 
encourage business and industry and will 
give the little fellow a chance to save and 
get ahead. 

We must demand sound fiscal policies that 
will preserve the value of the dollar against 
the destructive force of inflation. 

We must oppose pressure groups that de- 
mand the expenditure of public funds for 
selfish purposes and their own special 
advantage. 

We must fight communism at home with 
100 percent Americanism. None but Ameri- 
cans of unquestioned loyalty should have a 
place in our Government or in our schools 
and colleges. 

We must oppose Government competition 
with private enterprise. 

We must uphold our fundamental con- 
cept of government by law and not by men. 
We must support the constitutional legisla- 
tive process against government by executive 
directive. 

We must demand a foreign policy that we 
can afford and that the people at home and 
abroad can understand. There must be no 
more secret commitments or agreements that 
betray free people into slavery behind the 
iron curtain. We must follow the policy ex- 
pressed by Woodrow Wilson, “Open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” The American 
people have a right to know the obligations 
we assume in foreign lands. 

Within the limits of our resources we 
must aid the liberty-loving people of the 
world to build a barrier against Communist 
aggression. 

We must do all in our power to strengthen 
the defense of America so that no aggres- 
sor will dare threaten our safety and se- 
curity. 

Above all we must arouse among our peo- 
ple a ceeper recognition of their personal 
responsibility for good government. We 
must fight against apathy and_ indifference 
on the part of so many citizens who take 
no interest in civic affairs. 

I have outlined some fundamental truths 
which should appeal to every right-thinking 
patriotic American. 

I have given you the cold, hard facts which 
must convince every man and woman that 
we must have a change at Washington. We 
must have a new administration that will 
give us honest, determined, vigorous, cour- 
ageous leadership in the fight to save 
America. 

In this time of national peril the American 
people cry out for leadership in which they 
can place full trust and confidence. 

They want leadership in which they can 
entrust the safety and security of the Re- 
public. 

They want leadership that believes in 
economy in government, balanced budgets, 
sound fiscal policies, and a stable currency. 

They want leadership that will not con- 
done, conceal, or protect corruption. 

They want leadership that will set an ex- 
ample of honesty and morality anc will be 
an inspiration to every boy and girl in 
America. 

We do not have that kind of leadership 
in the White House today. 

We cannot expect that kind of leadership 
from the socialistic-minded Democrats who 
would substitute socialism for our plan of 
individual freedom. 

No, my fellow American, the Republican 
Party is the only political organization 
which is fighting to preserve the sacred ideals 
of American freedom and independence. 
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The Republican Party is the only hope of 
good government—the only source from 
which our Nation can regain the material, 
moral, and spiritual strength upon which our 
Republic became great and powerful. 

I appeal to you to carry that message into 
every precinct, into every home. 

I appeal to each of you to enter this cam- 
paign with the spirit of a crusader in a 
holy cause, uniting our strength under the 
banner of real Americanism. 

With that spirit we can make Pennsyl- 
vania the keystone of Republican victory, 
We can contribute our full share toward the 
election next November of a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress, dedi- 
cated to a strong, dynamic, solvent America 
and thus regain American power and pres- 
tige for peace and freedom in the world. 





How We Got Into the Korean War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 4 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 XK 
t 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, now tha 
we are making such strenuous efforts to 
get out of the Korean war, it is interest- 
ing to review how we got into the Ko- 
rean war. 


I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a report concerning this matter, written 
by me for the 154 Missouri newspapers 
which publish my weekly newsletter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How We Gor INTo THE Korean War 


(By United States Senator James P. Kem, 
of Missouri) 


Now that we are making such strenuous 
efforts to get out of the Korean war, it seems 
fitting that we give some attention to how 
we got into the Korean war. 

The first the Senate knew officially of the 
Korean war was on June 27, 1950, when the 
then majority leader, Senator Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, read in the Senate a copy of a press 
release that had already been issued from 
the White House by President Truman on 
the advice of his Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. In this fateful paper the Presi- 
dent said: “I have ordered United States 
air and sea forces to give the Korean Govern- 
ment troops cover and support.” 

Not once in his statement of more than 
400 words did the President mention the 
Congress or the elected representatives of 
the people. He acted entirely in his own 
name. 

When Mr. Lucas rose in the Senate to read 
the press release, I had just addressed the 
Senate on the crisis in Korea. I had said: 

“The far-reaching decisions at Yalta were 
made in secret, without the consent of the 
Senate of the United States, as required by 
the Constitution. 

“Yalta should serve as a warning to the 
American people to stand by the principles 
of the Constitution. Yalta is a warning not 
to turn over to the President and the bu- 
reaucrats surrounding him the duty and 
responsibility of making decisions that may 
affect the peace of the world for generations 
to come. Such matters should be debated 
here and should be debated on the floor of 
the other body of the Congress. 
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“There is no reason to believe,” I said, 
“that when we put a pair of striped pants 
on a man and give him a high-sounding 
title and an elaborate office in the State De- 
partment, he acquires any of the character- 
istics of a demigod or gains a capacity for 
unerring judgment. 

“I am among those who believe, as did 
the British statesman who was referred to 
the other day, there is no such thing as an 
inevitable war, and that if war comes it 
will be from a failure of human wisdom. 

“We want peace,” I told the Senate. “Our 
people hope and pray for peace. So far as 
the American policy is concerned, it should 
be decided by all the people, acting through 
the President and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. I do not favor 
shifting thes» important decisions to the 
bureaucrats of the State Department. I be- 
lieve these questions should be threshed 
out on the floors of the two houses of Con- 
gress. The arguments should be weighed in 
the balance of public opinion. 

“In a time of crisis such as this, the de- 
cisions of the Government should be the 
product of the joint thinking of all of us.” 

As soon as Mr. Lucas finished reading the 
President's statement I again made the point 
that the President had taken to himself the 
authority to declare war, which was the duty 
and the responsibility of the Congress. 

The Constitution says that the Congress 
shall have the power to declare war. Our 
membership in the United Nations does not 
change this in any way. Congress has never 
authorized the Korean war. 

President Truman did not declare war in 
Korea. He made war. And so the American 
people find themselves engaged in an unde- 
clared war—an unconstitutional war. 

To expose the President and Mr. Acheson 
is not my purpose. It is my eager wish to 
warn against a repetition of such miscon- 
duct on the part of any President or any 
Secretary of State. What has been done in 
Korea may be done in Iran, in Egypt, or 
anywhere else on the face of the globe. The 
only effective barrier against such arbi- 
trary action is an informed, resolute public 

opinion. 





Award of Medal to Hon. Lester C. Hunt, 
of Wyoming, as Dentist of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON \ 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. Hunt], has been chosen by 
the 86,000 dentists of the United States 
as Dentist of the Year. 

The Fauchard gold medal which ac- 
companies this designation will be pre- 
sented to the Senator from Wyoming by 
the Pierre Fauchard Academy, interna- 
tional honorary society of dentists, at 
the annual dinner meeting of the acad- 
emy February 2 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. The Senator will 
speak on problems of dentistry at the 
national level. 

I request unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a news release from the 
January 22 issue of the Wyoming Eagle, 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., which tells of this 
award to our colleague. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ACADEMY NAMES HUNT aS DENTIST OF THE 
Year 


Senator Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming, the 
dentist who never forgot he was a dentist 
as he mioved up from member of the Wyo- 
ming State Legislature to secretary of state, 
to Governor, to United States Senator, is 
the dentist of 1951. 

The Pauchard medal which accompanies 
the designation will be presented to Sena- 
tor Hunt by the Pierre Faychard Academy, 
international honorary society of dentists, at 
the annual dinner meeting of the academy 
February 2 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago. Senator Hunt will speak on prob- 
lems of dentistry at the national level. 

Selection of Senator Hunt, the only den- 
tist in the Upper House of Congress, as this 
year’s Fauchard medal recipient, was made 
by the academy’s board of trustees following 
& poll of the entire profession conducted by 
Dental Survey, nationally circulated monthly 
professional journal. 

Dentists know Senator Hunt as the man 
who “steered” most of the legislation con- 
cerning dentistry that has gone through 
Congress since his term began in January 
1949, and as the Senator who found time 
to make 24 appearances before dental con- 
ventions and meetings during that period. 
But the general public has had a good look 
at the Wyoming Senator, too. He was a 
member of the Kefauver crime investigating 
committee and was acting chairman on sev- 
eral occasions when sessions were being tele- 
vised. 

The citation accompanying the Fauchard 
medal reads: “For distinguished contribu- 
tions to the welfare and progress of den- 
tistry, particularly his service in protect- 
ing the best interests of the profession and 
public health through promoting benefi- 
cial legislation and discouraging harmful 
legislation while acting in the performance 
of his duties as Senator in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

During 1951 Senator Hunt aided passage 
of laws giving more autonomy to the Dental 
Corps of Army, Navy, and Air Force and rais- 
ing the rank of the dental chief of the Public 
Health Service to major general. He testi- 
fied in connection with dental appropria- 
tions for the Public Health Service. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway and © 
Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the subjects the Senate has before it on 
which the need for action is imperative 
is the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Newspapers from all sections of 
the country are publishing editorials 
calling attention to the new develop- 
ments in regard to the St. Lawrence and 
urging that the Congress act. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Seaway Must Be Built,” 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
two editorials from the Santa Monica 
Outlook, of Santa Monica, Calif., en- 
titled, respectively, “The Seaway Gains 
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Support” and “Canadian View on the 
Seaway.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
January 13, 1952] 


Seaway Must BE Bui.t 


Those railroads and power companies 
which have for many years thwarted all at- 
tempts to pass legislation necessary to con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway should 
now recognize that Canadian determination 
to do the job alone if necessary renders their 
opposition futile, transforms it into mere 
obstructionist tactics. 

Even if they maintain their sway in Con- 
gress and succeed over a few more sessions 
in defeating bills for joint construction, the 
United States will presently be faced with 
the necessity of doing a waterway job of its 
own to complement the Canadian project, 
which is limited in scope. 

While the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment presented to Congress for joint con- 
struction provides channels of 27-foot depih 
to Duluth and Chicago, the Canadian plun 
stops at Lake Erie, Upon completion of the 
Canadian work, therefore, Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie ports would have access to the 
ocean denied to the other Great Lakes cities. 

The West would be left at an economic 
disadvantage, and a very serious one, be- 
cause the all-Canadian project does not en- 
tail the deepening of the Detroit, St. Clair, 
and St. Marys Rivers, which connect Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior to the seaway. 

When this situation has taken shape, when 
lake ports west of Detroit are restricted by 
present channel depths and those in the 
East are flourishing on the seaway, public 
interest will force the United States to com- 
plete the seaway. 

Since it is clear that the United States is 
eventually going to find it necessary to do 
part of the job, opposition to the bill for 
joint construction now before Congress is 
futile. It isn’t a question any longer of 
whether there will be a seaway, but how 
promptly and effectively the United States 
shoulders its share of the burden. 

And there is another very important con- 
sideration, now that Canada has become im- 
patient with American procrastination and 
is ready to build a channel. It is the mat- 
ter of tolls. 

If Canada is permitted to build the all- 
Canadian channel, it will have sole author- 
ity in setting toll rates, subject to the pro- 
visions of the boundary waters treaty of 
1909 that rates shall apply equally to the 
citizens of each country. Since the over- 
whelming portion of the traffic would be 
American, it would be in Canadian self- 
interest to establish rates which provided a 
profit on investment. 

Under this arrangement American tax- 
payers would be paying a tribute. It could 
come to pass that the United States would 
be required to pay tolls on military sup- 
plies being shipped to our allies. 

These intolerable situations will never de- 
velop if Congress at this session approves the 
joint seaway and power project. Four Re- 
publican Senators—AIKEN of Vermont, WILEY 
of Wisconsin, Frercuson of Michigan, and 
Ture of Minnesota—have launched a new 
drive to gain congressional approval. How- 
ever, this is not a partisan question. The 
growth of the United States and Canada 
and the strengthening of international com- 
merce are at stake. Both parties should 
face the facts and end the deadlock on the 
seaway. 


[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook] 
THe SzAway Gains SuPPport 


A project which has suddenly forced itself 
on the attention of the Nation’s lawmakers 
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by gaining important new converts is the 
St. Lawrence seaway—an adventure i. trans- 
portation which has been kicking about be- 
tween Washington and Ottawa for at least 
20 years. 

Its purposes are manifold: To provide a 
Geep draft channel for oceangoing vessels 
all the way from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Chicago and Duluth; to give feasible access 
to vast iron deposits in Labrador, as a sub- 
stitute for the flagging resources of Min- 
nesota’s Mesabi Range; and to develop new 
hydroelectric power for growing eastern in- 
dustry. 

The program would cost some $800,000,000, 
to be shared by America and Canada; but 
this would be more than paid back by 
shipping and power tolls. Compared to the 
magnitude of the scheme, engineering prob- 
lems are simple. It would seem that if we 
can level off the Netion’s defense spending 
within a reasonable time, the project ought 
to be approved. 

Until recently its enemies have been 
stronger than its friends. But now the 
steel companies, realizing that Mesabi ore 
output will begin to drop in about 6 years, 
have come to its support. The power in- 
dustry was once hostile, but now Defense 
Mobilizer Charles Wilson, who is also presi- 
dent of General Electric, is backing the 
plan. Some southern lawmakers who once 
fought the seaway for fear of losing gulf 
traffic have decided that this is a mythical 
objection. The only element still offering 
undivided opposition are the eastern rail- 
roads. 

To their argument that they can handle 
all the shipping in the area, there are two 
objections: (1) They cannot bring Labrador 
ore to United States steel mills at anywhere 
near the low rates of water traffic; (2) their 
lines, as well as those of trucking concerns, 
largely funnel through New York City. This 
creates a big enough bottleneck in case of 
peacetime tie-ups. In event of war, such a 
situation would be a positive «menace to 
United States defense. 

As of now, the St. Lawrence seaway ap- 
pears to be a practical and commendable 
program, whenever American finances can 
gain at least some degree of relief from high 
military costs. Whether this can come be- 
fore American fron resources begin to fade 
seems to be one of the crucial issues facing 
the Nation. 


[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook] 
CANADIAN VIEW ON THE SEAWAY 

Americans do not generally realize that the 
St. Lawrence seaway question is not essen- 
tially one of cost. Canada has now stated 
that after 20 years of discussion it is tired of 
waiting for the United States to make up its 
mind, and that it will build the seaway 
alone. The crux of the issue is whether 
America, by taking advantage of its interest 
in the 48 miles of common border on the 
canal route, will frustrate Canada’s desire. 
More particularly, it is whether a deter- 
mined railroad lobby will continue to block 
approval of the project in Congress. 

Not that the United States would not 
benefit by the canal. In less than 10 years 
the iron ore output of Minnesota's Mesabi 
Range will begin to decline. So will Amer- 
ican basic industry unless a vast new source 
can be tapped. Such a source lies in Labra- 
dor, and a railroad is now being built to 
bring its ore as far south as the St. Lawrence 
River. From this point it can only be car- 
ried to American steel mills in sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable cost by 
ships traveling the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway. America needs the big canal, and 
may be willing to help pay the costs in order 
to have a hand in controlling traffic and tolls. 
But supposing Congress refuses to appro- 
priate money, the question is whether it 
should prevent Canada building it alone. 

Refusal of Congress to decide the matter is 
boosting Canadian blood pressure, For to 
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Canada the project has become the big key 
to future expansion. During the war its 
industrial production doubled, straining 
transportation facilities to the limit. Con- 
tinued growth can only be maintained by 
breaking the existing bottleneck in St. Law- 
rence traffic. The seaway has become Can- 
ada’s great national ambition. 

It ts significant that most of the proposed 
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Congress has used this control to hold up 


progress. 

It hardly seems possible that the antisea- 
way lobby can block action much longer. 
Congress should either approve American 
participation or step out of Canada’s way. 
We are not endearing ourselves to our north- 
ern neighbors, or incidentally solving our 
own iron ore problem, by the present course 
of interminable delay. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Annual Meeting of York- 
Adams Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America 





4 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consen: to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last Saturday evening 
at the annual meeting of the York- 
Adams Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, at York, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is always an inspiration to renew my 
association with the Boy Scouts of America 
because the Scouts and their leaders are 
living symbols of the spirit of our Republic. 

Let me assure you that it is a real 
to come to the historic city of York and an 
honor to join you in this annual meeting 
celebrating the anniversary of the York- 
Adams Area Council. 

As I look back over the years during which 
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We had our Scout manual—the Handbook 
for Boys—back in those days. Of course it 
was not as fine or complete as today’s splen- 
did book, but our program was much the 
same. 

We stressed first aid, physical development, 
how to care for ourselves in the open. We 
learned to swim and how to use tools. We 
were taught the value of teamwork and 
discipline. We learned about government. 
We took part in church and civic affairs. 

When we went camping we didn’t have 
tents. Scouts paid their own expenses and 
we couldn't afford such luxuries. 

I was Scoutmaster for 3 years and I can 
tell you they were 3 happy years. 

In 1939, 28 years after the troop was organ- 
ized, we undertook to find out how its mem- 
bers had succeeded as men and we compiled 
a@ record of its 45 members. 

Thirty-one had served in the Armed Forces 
during World War I. Four gave their lives 
in action, all members of the One Hundred 
and Tenth Infantry, in which I served and 
later commanded. 

The record shows that all the Scouts of 
the Waynesburg troop were members of 
churches, nine denominations being repre- 
sented. Many of them were active in civic 
affairs and the list included a number who 
had achieved prominence in business, in- 
dustry, and the professions. 

In the Boy Scouts of America I see an 
American tradition being carried on in the 
spirit of the pioneers of American greatness. 

I see American youth, heads high, shoul- 
ders erect, bright-eyed and courageous, 
marching forward to clean, upright, self-re- 
specting manhood—the finest type of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

I cannot praise too highly the unselfish 
service of those who are giving their time, 
money, and effort so generously to sustain 
and expand the Boy Scout movement. 

To all the volunteer workers, serving in 
the various capacities of Scout leadership, 
I am happy to say you are doing a grand 
job. Your record exemplifies the highest 
type of public service. You are helping to 
build the future of America. The kind of 
country we are to have in the years ahead 
depends upon the kind of citizenship that 
is developed among the young people of 
today. 

The Scouts of today are growing into man- 
hood in trying and dangerous times. The 
fundamental principles of American free- 
dom and the ideals upon which our Nation 
was founded are being tested as never before. 

We have reached the time of peril, when 
the American way of life is threatened by 
enemies abroad and by destructive influences 
that have grown up in our own midst. 

We must keep in mind that everything 
we possess in America, all of our vast prog- 
ress, all of our cultural and spiritual at- 
tainments—were made possible because our 
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It has always offered the same opportu- 
nity to the boy born in a log cabin as the 
one who started life in a mansion. 

The boy from the city tenement could rise 
to the same high place as any other. 

When I think of opportunity I think of 
the sturdy, courageous pioneers who braved 
the savage wilderness to find homes where 
they could be free. 

I think of the brave men and women who 

ed westward to new frontiers in search 

of better opportunities for themselves and 
their children. 

I think of the illustrious patriots of 1776 
who pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor” in the cause of liberty 
and independence. 

I think of Abraham Lincoln studying by 
the light of a log fire to prepare for the 
great task to which he was called by destiny. 

I think of the sturdy independence and the 
self-reliance of the farmer who tills the soil 
so that we may have food. 

I think of the many hard-working men in 
the shops and factories who applied Amer- 
ican inventiveness to their jobs and created 
new machines to lighten the burden of every- 
day life. 

I think of Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, 
George Westinghouse, Walter Chrysler, Har- 
vey Firestone, and a long list of other Amer- 
ican workingmen who rose from overalls to 
leadership in giant industries. 

When I think of all these wonderful ele- 
ments that have contributed to the great- 
ness of our country, I am reminded of the 
solemn obligation that rests upon each and 
every one of us. 

And that is to preserve for all time the 
divine endowment of freedom and to hand 
down in all its strength and glory, our rich 
heritage of liberty, independence, and oppor- 
tunity. 

It is up to us to see that we leave to fu- 
ture generations the same kind of America 
that we have enjoyed. 

Yes, we have enjoyed many blessings, but 
nevertheless we are not free from danger. 

Evil influences have grown up amongst 
us that are undermining the moral struc- 
ture of the United States. 

Too many of our people have forgotten 
that the true greatness of America is not 
our material wealth but the spiritual 
strength and character of our people. 

In all walks of life there are men whose 
lives are ruled by selfishness and greed. 

We are all so much alarmed by conditions 
that indicate a breakdown of moral stand- 
ards in public and private life. 

We have all been shocked and outraged by 
recent disclosures of corruption, bribery, 
graft, political favoritism, tax dodging, and 
racketeering. 

If we permit moral decay to sap our na- 
tional strength—if we condone abandon- 
ment of the ethical standards of honesty 
and integrity—confidence in our system of 
Government will be destroyed without hope 
of recovery. 

Another danger is the high cost of big 
Government. Our freedom can be destroyed 
through reckless and extravagant spending, 
excessive taxation, crushing national debt, 
and deficits that increase year after year. 

Only 20 years ago the total cost of operat- 
ing the Federal Government, including the 
Army and Navy, was less than $4,000,000,000 
@ year. 

The budget submitted by President Tru- 
man for the next fiscal year which begins 
July 1, calls for the expenditure of more 
than $85,000,000,000. 

That will mean a deficit of nearly $15,- 
000,000,000, and will cause more inflation. 

In my opinion, that is the road to disaster 
through financial collapse into national 
bankruptcy. 

It would place such a heavy burden of tax- 
ation upon every individual that it would 
destroy all incentive to work and produce. 

It would dry up the sources of investment 
capital upon which we must depend for the 
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expansion of productive industry and eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Therefore, I plead with you to join in the 
fight for a solvent America, because that 
means a free America. 

I ask you to exert all your influence for 
the strictest economy, not only at the Fed- 
eral level, but also by State and local gov- 
ernments. 

We must have sound fiscal policies. 

We must have a stable currency. 

We must have balanced budgets. 

In these days of crisis, when the world is 
threatened by Communist aggression, we 
must not curtail or halt our defense prepa- 
rations. 

But we must remember that we cannot de- 
feat communism by force alone. 

We need more than armies, more than 
Weapons, more than wealth. Above all, we 
need the strength that comes from God. 

We must remember that the greatest fac- 
tor for victory is spiritual strength. 

We must place more emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values than on material gain. 

We must have faith, faith in ourselves, 
faith in our country, and faith in God. 

If we are to save America and to preserve 
our sacred freedoms we must crusade for a 
return to the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and freedom of the individual. We 
must have a strong, courageous, self-reliant, 
God-fearing people. 

We must have a strong, militant church 
and a strong, solvent government. We must 
have a total mobilization of all our moral 
forces in a great crusade for righteousness 
and patriotic Americanism. 

We must revitalize the teaching of Ameri- 
can history in our schools and colleges. We 
must teach the greatness of the American 
form of government and the glory of the 
American way of life. 

The Boy Scouts of America organization, 
throughout its history, has been a great in- 
fluence for good in our country. It has been 
a potent factor for moral and spiritual prog- 
ress. Scouting develops physical fitness, good 
citizenship, and upright character. 

In its ranks are found boys and men of 
every religious faith and creed, working to- 
gether in tolerance and good will. 

Its leadership is dedicated to community 
betterment, and civic advancement. 

America is proud of its Boy Scouts. 

They make real Americans. * 
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Public Power Versus Private Pow 
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HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have rrinted in 
the Recorp an article on the subject of 
public power versus private power, writ- 
ten by a prominent Idaho attorney, 
James P. Gossett, of Gooding County, 
Idaho. This question is troubling Idaho 
at the present time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The people of the State of Idaho have con- 
clusively and overwhelmingly rejected the 
idea of expanding the Federal Government's 
power interests and installations in the 
Northwest and particularly in the State of 
Idaho. They did this by decisively defeating 
at the polis every single candidate for office 
in last year’s general elections who were 
proponents and supporters of Government 
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power in this area. They did this on prin- 
ciple and for vital material reasons. 

A large majority of the people of this 
State as well as every responsible organiza- 
tion within the State feel that this Hells 
Canyon project is a deliberate attempt on 
the part of the Government power interests 
to institute a CVA in the Northwest; Heil’s 
Canyon is to us a Trojan horse. As a mat- 
ter of cold fact CVA and Hells Canyon are 
identical in that both are attempts to estab- 
lish a colossal Government power empire in 
this section. Both are un-American and 
both are socialism in its purest sense. 

Hells Canyon is an attempted Federal 
power grab that is brazenly obvious and un- 
disguised. In the original plan there was 
not even any tie-in with irrigation upon 
which the future of the whole of semiarid 
Idaho is entirely dependent. In addition, in 
the cost estimate the Bureau of Reclamation 
was able to assign only 5.29 percent of the 
cost of the project to the basic constitutional 
functions of the Federal Government in such 
matters (those functions being navigation, 
flood control, and recreation). Of the total 
cost estimate 94.71 percent is assigned and 
allocated to power. 

Purther evidences of this lie in the fact 
that the Bureau attempted to make the 
project appear more attractive by upping 
the total kilowatts Hells Canyon will pro- 
duce by adding on the extra kilowatts the 
downstream Government plants will pro- 
duce from being firmed up by the Hells 
Canyon installation. The figures presented 
by the Bureau in this respect are highly 
questionable. 

That the State of Idaho will suffer im- 
measurably from this project is manifest 
in many ways. First, because there is no 
possible use within the State at present for 
the power to be produced from Hells Can- 
yon, it follows that the power will be used 
elsewhere (without the State). Second, 
through the installation of nontaxable Gov- 
ernment works to the exclusion of revenue- 
producing private enterprises the State will 
be deprived of millions upon millions of 
dollars in taxes. 

As an example of what this means to 
our people I will cite the tax figures for 
1950 in Gooding County, which happens to 
be my own county. The total real-property 
taxes for 1950 in Gooding County amounted 
to $679,427, of which amount $285,274 is 
charged to and payable by Idaho Power Co. 
That is 42.98 percent. It becomes instantly 
apparent from this that Idaho will suffer 
tremendously in this regard if nontaxable 
Government projects exclude risk-capital 
enterprises. 

Among the most reprehensible features of 
the Hells Canyon project is the flagrantly 
deliberate attempt to freeze out private en- 
terprise in the power field by eliminating 
possible sites for the future expansion of 
private power. If Hells Canyon is developed 
according to the present Bureau plan, 70 
percent of the possible power sites on the 
Snake River left for expansion of private 
enterprise in the power field will be flooded 
out, and, of the five sites upstream from 
Hells Canyon that will be flooded out by 
that project, the largtst, Ox Bow, is owned 
by the Idaho Power Cu. 

But the questionable motives behind Hells 
Canyon become even more noticeable when 
the following fact is taken into considera- 
tion: That such arbitrary action on the part 
of the Federal Government relative to the 
States rights involved is not contemplated 
by our Nation’s Constit: tion nor was it con- 
templated in the Constitution of the State 
of Idaho which was ratified by our Federal 
Government when this State was admitted 
to the Union. 

The insistence on the part of certain in- 
terests in Washington, D. C., in building a 

Federal power empire in the Northwest, and 
in destroying private enterprise in the power 
industry, was one of the prime factors which 
led to the elimination of all democratic 
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members of the National Congress from 
Idaho. Our are not Socialists and 
they strongly resent the attempted imposi- 
tion upon them of Socialist institutions. 

Why, in the name of the merciful God, 
should a people loaded with taxes to the 
breaking point (with more in prospect) and 
a@ debt-ridden Government which is unable 
to meet its present current expenses embark 
upon a wild irresponsible extravagance of 
this sort? Especially, why should the Gov- 
ernment do this when the identical benefits 
will accrue through the operation of risk 
capital at no cost whatsoever to the Govern- 
ment, and thus the tax-ridden people? 

The estimated cost of this Hells Canyon 
project is $433,660,000 which in itself is bad 
enough, but the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, of Washington, D. C., have 
figured that in 31 projects sponsored by the 
Bureau of Reclamation the final co:* of the 
project has averaged more than three times 
the estimate. Hence, if this average holds 
true in the Hells Canyon project the project 
will end up costing round $1,250,000,000. 

Although this matter may appear to be a 
highly localized and isolated instance the 
same is not at all true. These monstrous 
Federal power projects are all interrelated 
and interconnected whether the specific 
projects occur in Texas, North Carolina, 
Idaho, or Missouri. They combine to create 
@ precedent which can and will prove the 
basis for the destruction of our republican 
form of government. It is time that we rec- 
ognize the sameness of identity of the prob- 
lem regardless of its locale. 

We in the Northwest need political assist- 
ance. We hope to obtain it from those who 
are ecually sensible to the rights of the 
several States to regulate certain of their 
own personal affairs; from those who fear 
an all-powerful Federal Government and 
those who wish to maintain the integrity of 
our constitutional form of government and 
national principles. 





Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
Sane, Sound, Understanding Women 
Are Demonstrating Every Day a High 
Standard of Citizenship, Shoulder to 
Shoulder With Men, To Maintain 
Freedom and Bring True Peace to the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasant privilege yesterday to be the 
keynote speaker at this year’s encamp- 
ment of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at the Hotel 
Statler. Gathered here from all our 
far-flung States, they proved to be an 
unusually inspiring audience. 

Most of us know in a general way that 
this ladies’ auxiliary sells poppies to 
raise funds for some of its work, but few 
of us have any concept of the actual 
work they do, Let me give you the real 
story. 

The membership of this splendid or- 
ganization tops 325,000, and the em- 
phasis of their work is in hospitals. 

In 1951, 10,000 hospital visits were 
made in the 624 hospitals that they serve. 
In addition, auxiliary workers are to be 
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found doing clerical work in these same 
hospitals, in the occupational therapy 
departments, even in the kitchens. Not 
the least of their services is the caring for 
visitors in the hospitals. Besides these 
rather direct services to patients and 
their immediate families, they are con- 
stantly supplying clothing, food, medi- 
cal and dental care to needy families of 
veterans. Very quietly and successfully 
they have secured employment for be- 
tween 2,300 and 2,400 veterans. 

Another branch of their work is an 


Americanization program, focussed upon - 


the need to give our people facts about 
communism. And further than that, to 
make Americans more aware of the priv- 
flege it is to live in «4 land where men are 
free. This is being especially worthwhile 
among the youth of this great country of 
ours. Through their programs covering 
bond sales, civil defense and ever-ex- 
panding community service activities, 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, this fine group of sane, 
sound, understanding women, are dem- 
onstrating every day of their lives a high 
standard of citizenship in this country 
where men and women are working 
shoulder to shoulder to maintain free- 
dom and to bring a true peace to the 
world. 

But none of this gives any picture of 
the greatness, the kindness, the under- 
standing, the courage and the faith 
poured out upon the men in our hos- 
pitals, upon their wives, their children. 
At a moment when it would seem that 
kindness has 


fort of both body and soul. 





Every Citizen Should Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON, JOHN A. McGUIRE \\ 
Or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 
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Elks, Eagles, and Red Men, besides being 
member of numerous clubs in New Y 
and W His home is in 
Waldorf-Austoria.) 

EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD VOTE 


The theory of a free society is rooted in 
the principle of human dignity. This is 
derived in large measure from the right en- 
joyed by the individual to express his opinion 
of men and issues through the medium of 
the secret ballot. This expression made at 
stated times which we call elections reveals 
how the majority is thinking, but heed is 
also paid to the voice of the minority. We 
call this system of society a democracy and 
it differs from other forms of government in 
that it encourages men and women of vary- 
ing faiths, races, and political affiliation to 
engage in an open discussion of ways and 
means to serve the needs of the community 
and the Nation. 

It is important, if a democracy is to sur- 
vive, that its citizens go to the polls in 
large numbers and indicate their opinions of 
the issues involved in a political campaign. 
In that way, public opinion can be properly 
gaged. Otherwise, confusion is likely to 
arise because many hold certain views but 
fail to give concerted expression to them by 
staying away from the polls. Very often a 
noisy minority succeeds in befuddling the 
minds of the people, including those who 
have not availed themselves of their privilege 
to vote. 

Some may point to this ostensible lack of 
interest on the part of many voters as a 
weakness of our democratic way of life. Iam 
inclined to disagree. First of all, we have 
an excellent system of checks and balances 
under our two-party system. Secondly, we 
have always shown a spirit of unqualified 
unity when a great emergency arose, or when 
our country was in danger. 

I believe, however, that the voters of this 
country have always shown great interest in 
our domestic as well as f affairs 
through the ballot box. But I also feel 
that our can be med and 
our whole concept of unity reinforced if there 
is always a vast outpouring of voters. Such 
a broad and intense interest would not only 
act as @ stimulus to the rest of the free world 
but it would give notice to the totalitarian 


in great numbers. 

In my years of experience in public life 
I have found that many individuals who 
seldom voted found plenty of time to criti- 


popular 
he approaches the problem with an open 
and honest mind. In the final analysis, i‘ 
is what the people want that leads to changes 
in local, State, and Federal legislation and 
The politician who turns a 
the of his opponents in 
a minority party is short-sighted and will 
rom the political scene. 

I want to say that I have great confidence 
in the survival of our society. No matter 
what changes come about as the result of 
new conditions and new situations that 


that is destroyed then everything is lost, 
including honor. 

It seems to me that one of the important 
things to keep in mind is that, no matter 
what we may think about men and issues, so 
long as we have intellectual honesty and 
faith in our country, and show that faith 














































































by going to the polls and telling the political 
leaders how we feel and think, we cannot 
fail to maintain our free society. That is 
democracy in its finest flower. 





Proposed Pacific Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES > 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address delivered by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey before the National Industrial 
Conference Board last Thursday, Janu- 
ary 24, in New York City, in which Gov- 
ernor Dewey urged the establishment— 
with the least possible delay—of a Pacific 
pact similar to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Rio Pact. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dewey SPEECH ON PAciFiIc DEFENSE 


You have been most gracious to invite me 
to address this distinguished and thoughtful 
organization. Because I expect to answer 
questions afterward, I will make my remarks 
brief and to the point. 

I believe we are rapidly moving again into 
one of those critical periods in which the 
wisdom of our foreign policy and the vigor 
of our action will determine whether we have 
peace or war. For 5 years I warned that if 
our Government continued its policies all of 
China, with its 450,000,000 people, would be 
lost to the free world. It was lost. Four 
and a half years ago in this very room I 
warned that if we withdrew American troops 
from Korea the Communists would invade. 
They did invade and we are at war. 

I now wish to give another warning of 
even greater catastrophe and again I speak 
in advance of the event, not afterward. 

Our Government has entered into treaties 
of mutual defense with Japan, the Philippine 
Republic, and with Australia and New Zea- 
land. These treaties were proper and neces- 
sary for the security of America. 


PACIFIC SECURITY THREATENED 


But, as it stands today, we have guar- 
anteed either too much or too little. We 
have guaranteed to protect the four crowded 
main islands of Japan in the north, the 
Philippines in the center, and the vast under- 
populated lands of Australia and New Zea- 
land in the south. The vreat areas in be- 
tween threaten the whole security of the 
Pacific. 

Our mutual defense picture in the Pacific 
looks something like Europe would look if 
we had guaranteed to fight for Norway in 
the north, for Belgium in the center, for 
Greece in the south, leaving all the rest cf 
the continent of Europe as fair game for 
Communist aggression. We could not de- 
fend Norway alone any more than we could 
defend Belgium or Greece alone. If the rest 
of Europe should fall to aggression, it is ab- 
solutely inevitable that each of these coun- 
tries would also fall. That's exactly the way 
the Pacific looks today. 

Japan has lost all of her overseas posses- 
sions and her sources of raw materials. She 
cannot afford to import from the Western 
World. But she must import coal, iron, salt, 
and rice in exchang. for her manufactured 
products. 

If Japan receives no raw materials and 
food, all the defense in the world will not 
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keep her 84,000,000 people from eventual 
Communist control. If she has the raw ma- 
terials and the trading area I believe she will 
stay firmly on the side of the free world as 
a result of the great treaty of reconciliation 
negotiated by John Foster Dulles. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC NEEDS 


Japan must trade or die. Her natural 
trading area is with southeast Asia. That 
area includes Indochina, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, and the Islands of Indonesia off the 
coast. At this moment the Communists are 
waging full-scale armed revolutions in that 
area. Moscow knows that if those nations 
fall, Japan would also fall. The Commu- 
nists know that if they can get that area, 
they will win 56 percent of the world’s tin, 
90 percent of the world’s natural rubber, 
two-thirds of the world’s exportable rice, an 
enormous and growing percentage of the 
world’s oil, coal, tungsten, and many other 
products essential to our survival in Amer- 
ica. The Communists know also that if they 
win that area the Philippines will be sur- 
rounded on three sides and Australia and 
New Zealand isolated. 

I traveled through those countries for 8 
weeks last summer, through cities, jungles, 
on farms, and in villages. In five of them 
Communist guerrillas and troops were waging 
war all around us, preparing the way for in- 
vasion. Right now Red China has some 250,- 
000 seasoned troops poised along her south- 
ern border either to knife through Burma 
to Rangoon or to invade Indochina. The 
Communist Viet Minh guerrillas of Hi Chi 
Minh are already in the fifth year of their 
war on Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos, the 
three independent nations of the area we 
know as French Indochina. It is in this 
spot that the French have made one of the 
most sacrificial struggles in their history. 
Impoverished France is spending blood be- 
yond measure and a billion dollars a year— 
one-sixth of her national budget—to fight 
the Communist revolution in Indochina. I 
believe the brave French and Viet-Namese 
troops will win this war against native trai- 
tors if Red China does not invade. But the 
stakes are so high as to make it very tempt- 

ing. If the free world does not now take 
action to prevent that Chinese invasion, I 
make the prophecy that the world will face 
the greatest catastrophe of our time. 


LINE MUST BE MAINTAINED 


Three hundred million people—twice the 
population of the United States—would be 
lost to communism. Raw materials essen- 
tial to our survival would fall into the hands 
of the Soviet. The defense of America would 
shrink back to Hawaii or to the coast of 
California. 

A free southeast Asia is necessary to the 
continued existence of Japan and to the de- 
fense of the Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand. I am sure the British and the 
French would resist bravely in Malaya and 
Indochina, but if Indochina should fall, I 
doubt very much whether any of southeast 
Asia could be held very long. This includes 
the former Dutch East Indies, now the 
Island Republic of Indonesia, which is the 
sixth largest nation on earth, with a popu- 
lation of 79,000,000 people. 

It is desperately important that we wake 
up at last to the hard fact that we must 
either hold the whole Pacific or lose the 
whole Pacific. We cannot allow it to be 
chipped away piece by piece. 

I propose to you that we take strong action 
now to hold the whole Pacific and I warn 
that if we do not take such action we will 
face another Korea of disastrous proportions. 

The only thing a dictator understands is 
force; in this case a warning that if he in- 
vades his free neighbors, he will be destroyed. 
That warning must be delivered by nations 
which have the will and the capacity to 
make it good. If we issue such a warning 
and mean it, I believe the dictator will stay 
home and we will have peace, If we do 
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not issue such a warning I believe we will 
have war. 


PACIFIC TREATY PROPOSED 


We now have the Rio pact by which the 
nations of North and South America have 
agreed to defend each other. We have the 
North Atlantic treaty by which Western 
Europe and now Greece and Turkey are tied 
together with the United States in firm 
bonds of mutual defense. We have acted 
to defend ourselves in Europe and in the 
Western Hemisphere. Put I insist that de- 
fenses on two sides are useless if we are 
naked in the Pacific. 

I therefore propose to you a similar Pa- 
cific treaty, to be initiated without another 
day's delay. 

If we wait for an attack by Red China 
upon southeast Asia and then take the case 
to the United Nations, the Russians will 
stalemate action until all is lost. 

We should enter into an agreement now 
with as many of the Pacific nations and our 
other allies as will join, for the mutual de- 
fense of the free Pacific. 

It should be clearly understood that we do 
not commit ourselves to respond in any par- 
ticular manner to attack. We will not al- 
low the enemy to choose the weapons. We 
may not respond with land forces in the jun- 
gles of Indochina. We may instead install 
a total naval blockade; we may respond by 
the bombing of cities of such an aggressor. 
We should make it clear that we will not 
hesitate to use every weapon at our command 
and every weapon we may develop in the 
future in the manner that hurts the ag- 
gressor the most. 


MILITARY STRENGTH VITAL 


Everybody knows that America wants to 
live at peace in a peaceful world. But in 
these times the only way to keep the peace 
is to let the world know that if a bandit at- 
tacks, he will be treated as a bandit and de- 
stroyed. 

I am profoundly convinced that if we form 
such an alliance and issue such a warning 
there will be no invasion of southeast Asia. 
The Pacific will remain free. I am equally 
convinced that if we do not take such action 
the free Pacific will be lost and the pre- 
ponderance of power against us will be de- 
livered to the Soviet Union. 

The only way to peace in this dreadfully 
dificult time is through military strength 
combined with strong and wise political ac- 
tion, Of course other steps including eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance are es- 
sential. But what we need right now is po- 
litical action of the highest order in build- 
ing a treaty of Pacific defense. After all, 
we have the simple choice between weakness 
which in the end will destroy us, or strength 
which risks hostilities but will probably pre- 
vent them. We do know that if we act with 
firmness and courage we shall have strong 
friends, allies, and followers. But if we 
vacillate and quarrel among ourselves we 
shall have no friends and no strength. 

In these times we must live bravely as 
well as wisely. We are the trustees of hu- 
man freedom. If we are worthy of our 
precious heritag?, we can preserve liberty in 
peace, 





Use of Antibiotics in Treatment of Cance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on June 


13, 1951, I read to this body a letter I had 
received from my son and namesake who. 
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in 1947, was stricken with the second 
most virulent type of cancer known to 
man. 

On January 8 and 9, 1952, I inserted in 
the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp Appendix var- 
ious resolutions of veterans’ groups and 
other material concerning the cancer 
treatment of Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of 
Medford, Mass. 

Dr. Lincoln's antibiotics are today be- 
ing administered by medical men in a 
majority of the 48 States. The letters 
that I am receiving from patients and 
their families strengthen my determina- 
tion to do everything in my power to en- 
courage medical men and institutions 
to learn about these bacteriophages, 
which have brought so much relief to 
human sufferers. 

I should like to mention that the Lin- 
coln antibiotics, Alpha and Beta, have 
been administered to more than 6,000 
patients in the past 5 years. Dr. Lincoln 
not only has assigned all of his right, title, 
and interest in these antibiotics to the 
nonprofit Lincoln Foundation, desig- 
nated solely to further medical research, 
but he has also made the antibiotics 
available to medical men at a nominal 
cost. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix a letter dated January 23, 1952, 
that I have received from a cancer vic- 
tim in Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. CuHakLes W. ToBey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: After reading an article in West- 
brook Pegler’s column about you in regards 
to the cancer treatment discovered by Dr. 
Robert Lincoln, and also reading the letter 
you received from your son in regard to his 
cure of cancer with this same discovery, I 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to write my letter to you instead of 
my Representative. I figure it will get more 
consideration and action from you than any- 
one else. I have a cancer and have been 
lucky enough to receive the Lincoln treat- 
ment. Through this and owing to the most 
wonderful doctor iy the world, I am now 
on the road to complete recovery. In addi- 
tion, this serum is working miracles on 
patients suffering from sinus, asthma, and 
arthritis. I have witnessed the improve- 
ment in all cases and in some, actual cure. 
I am still going to take more treatment, but 
the malignancy of my cancer is nearly all 
replaced with clean new tissue. I thank 
God for my recovery, especially in such a 
short time. I did not start treatment until 
October 23, 1951. I think it is such a won- 
derful thing, that I would like to see every- 
one who has this terrible disease, be able to 
receive this treatment. Please keep at the 
Senate investigators to try and do everything 
possible to get this treatment to more people, 
and within a price range that everyone can 
afford. That is more important as there are 
many people with cancer who cannot afford 
to pay very much, and this disease is just 
as terrible for the poor as the rich. It is no 
respector of persons or finances. Hoping 
you all the success in the world for this 
cause, I beg to remain 

Miss Heena Estes. 

P. S.—If this letter will be of any help to 

you, you may use it as you see fit. 
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Education in Review 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous censent that an article from 
the New York Times of January 13, 
consisting of an interview with Dr. 
Harry N. Rosenfield, author, editor, ad- 
ministrator, and Displaced Persons Com- 
missioner, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. This interview by Mr. 
Benjamin Fine treats with Dr. Rosen- 
field's observations of the F ee Europe 
College established late last year at 
Strasbours. The observations of Dr. 
Rosenfield, who is an outstanding edu- 
cator in his own right, should be of broad 
and general interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW—FREE EvROPE COLLEGE 
IN France Is TRAINING STUDENTS EXILED 
From COMMUNIST LANDS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


The Free Europe College, established in 
November 1951 at Strasbourg, France, as a 
challenge to the Communist domination of 
Eastern Europe, is training men and women 
in the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy. Associated with the University of 
Strasbourg, the college is part of the Free 
Europe University in Exile, sponsored by the 
National Committee for a Free Europe. 

The purpose of this educational experi- 
ment is to provide university opportunities 
for young men and women who escape from 
the satellite countries of the Soviet Union 
and who would otherwise be unable to con- 
tinue their education. The students are 
selected on the basis of qualities of leader- 
ship which would enable them to partici- 
pate in the regeneration of their native lands 
if those countries should eventually be freed 
from communism. Each student receives a 
scholarship of $800 a year, covering board, 
room, tuition, books, clothing, and inci- 
dentals. , 

Eighty-six students—seventy-three men 
and thirteen women—are registered at this 
new unit of the University of Strasbourg on 
an absolute equality with French students. 
They are enrolled in the whole gamut of uni- 
versity studies: medicine, law, theology, sci- 
ence, political science, engineering, and belles 
lettres. In order to equip them for useful 
and constructive roles in their native coun- 
tries, a central and eastern European semi- 
nar is being organized at the Free Europe 
College independently of the regular course 
of instruction at the University of Stras- 
bourg. 

SURVIVAL OF CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Last week the first top-level American of- 
ficial to visit the college returned to this 
country from a month's trip to Europe with 
a challenging message for American educa- 
tors. Dr. Harry N. Rosenfield, author, educa- 
tional administrator and United States Com- 
missioner for Displaced Persons, spoke to the 
students and faculty of the Free Europe Col- 
lege and studied the needs and ebjectives of 
the institution. 

In an interview with this department, Dr. 
Rosenfield emphasized the importance of the 
work being done by the Free Europe College. 


He reported that the project was helping the 
cultural heritage of the Soviet-dominated 
lands to remain alive. The students, he said, 
are studying their own national cultures in 
their native tongues and under exiled pro- 
fessors—privileges withheld from them by 
both Hitler and Stalin. 

The present faculty consists of Dean Mal- 
colm W. Davis, on leave from the Carnegie 
Foundation; two French assistant deans, and 
a staff of exiled teachers. In this country 
the secretary of the Free Europe University 
in Exile is Dr. Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College; former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State A. A. Berle, Jr., is chairman 
of the board of trustees. 

Visiting lecturers will seek to acquaint the 
students with both the broad scope and spe- 
cific aspects of life in the United States, 
France, and the other western democracies 
in order to enable these students to carry 
back to their liberated nations the principles 
of freedom. 


CROSS SECTION OF EXILES 


More than 700 students tried to get into 
the college, but only 86 were admitted during 
its first year. Thousands more are already 
seeking admittance for next year’s class. The 
students are a cross section of the exiles from 
Soviet-dominated countries—a law student 
who escaped from a Czech uranium mine 
only 6 weeks ago, a young man who escaped 
from the East Berlin Youth Rally, many who 
were in the underground movements of their 
homelands. All are screened for political 
reliability. 

Although this is a good beginning, the col- 
lege is pitifully inadequate in meeting the 
demand: of those wo seek admittance, said 
Dr. Rosenfield. He urged that we keep alive 
“this sturdy spirit of independence and free- 
dom.” If we want people to rebel against 
communism, he added, we must give them 
hope and help them fulfill such hopc. Amer- 
ican universities have always helped train the 
leaders of all nations, Dr. Rosenfield pointed 
out in urging that deliberate and planned 
efforts be directed now at the Soviet Union's 
satellite countries. 

“These vigorous young people,” he com- 
mented, “have dared to escape through 
barbed wire, fierce dogs, armed guards, and 
mined borders. They want to stay in Europe 
and to become the core of freedom for their 
countries once these nations are liberated, 
To ignore such refugees is to discourage de- 
fection from, and resistance within, the iron 
curtain countries.” 


TWO-POINT PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


To meet the “critical needs in the ba:ctle 
for the minds of men,” Dr. Rosenfield pro- 
posed this two-point educational program: 

1. The provision of educational opportu- 
nities: Dr. Rosenfield called upon American 
universities to assume the leadership in 
creating a series of free universities in Europe, 
to be associated with existing universities, 
for carefully selected exiles from iron cur- 
tain areas. These free universities would 
be dedicated, in the spirit of academic free- 
dom, to provide scholarships to persons whose 
character and ability qualify them for spe- 
cial training for leadership in their native 
countries. 

In addition to campus instruction, Dr. 
Rosenfield urged a system of scholarships in 
diversified European and American univer- 
sities and an extensive program of off-campus 
adult education. He also proposed “univer- 
sities of the air,” whose programs would 
be beamed into the iron curtain. Another 
suggestion was that there be a special 
student-exchange program for these exiled 
students, whose experience in the under- 
ground against communism and nazism 
would be a source of mutual enrichment for 
American student life, 



























2. Cultural and research centers: The sec- 
ond proposal was for a series of cultural 
and research centers, which Dr. Rosenfield 
regarded as essential to protect the morale 
of these refugees. This is a challenge at the 
more informa! adult-education level, in which 
the spirit of freedom can be kept alive. 
Labor, industry, the arts, and sciences can 
all contribute to a fuller realization of the 
values of democracy, Dr. Rosenfield said. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in both 
the President’s economic message and 
in his budget messaze of 1950, Mr. Tru- 
man stressed the necessity of a balanced 
budget and a pay-as-you-go program in 
order to insure the stability of our Amer- 
ican economic structure. This year in 
both his economic message ard in his 
budget message he proposes and advo- 
cates an unbalanced rudget and a deficit 
spending program. In the opening 
paragra.h of his economic message he 
blithely—but erroneously—states: ‘““The 
past year Las been marked by great gains 
in our basic economic strength.” Is it 
possible that the President does not 
know that going from a balanced budget 
and a pay-as-you-go program to an un- 
balanced budget and a deficit spending 
prozram is proof positive that our basic 
economic strength is much weaker to- 
day than it was in 1950? To illustrate: 

Mr. Speaker, if General Motors were 
burdened with a $260,060,000 debt, and 
was operating $8,000,000 in the red this 
year and expected to operate $15,000,000 
in the red next year—with prospects of 
continuing in the red for the next 5 or 10 
years—would any reputable economist 
dare say that General Motors was “basi- 
cally strong”? If one multiplies by 1,000 
the fictitious figures given to describe 
an imaginary condition of General 
Motors, he will have the exact picture 
of the financial condition of the United 
States that President Truman states is 
our “basic economic strength.” 

Deficit finencing anc an unbalanced 
budget, as a resvit of the President's 
messages, have now been officially 
adopted as the policy of the present ad- 
ministration. Will the Congress go 
along with this policy? 

Mr. Speaker, in order to emphasize 
and elaborate upon President Truman’s 
economic and budget messages, I in- 
clude an article by Henry Hazlitt en- 
titled “One Message Too Many,” which 
appeared in the January 28, 1952, issue 
of Newsweek: 

One MessacGeE Too MANY 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

At this time of year the conscientious Con- 
gressman or editor, or for that matter any 
conscientious citizen anxious to keep abreast 
of things, has an enormous amount of home- 
work to do. The President dumps in his 
lap three messages—on the state of Union 
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on the budget, and on the economic report. 
The first anyone can usually assimilate; it 
is comparatively short, and read by the 
President in person. The budget message 
is a necessary evil. But at least we could 
be spared the economic report. Its informa- 
tion is second-hand. Its chief recommen- 
dations are and ought to be found in the 
other two messages. And the rest consists 
mainly of giving scientific and economic 
reasons for what the President has done or 
wants to do for political reasons. 

The economic report, in brief, is adminis- 
tration propaganda paid for by the taxpayers, 
and it promulgates more fallacies than the 
rest of us have time to answer. The latest 
opens with the declaration that: “The past 
year has been marked by grea* gains in our 
basic economic strength.” The unwary 
reader might be led to suppose from this 
that the ideal way to increase our economic 
welfare is to have an immense diversion of 
men and resources to war and armament. 

On the next page we learn that “Our total 
(1947) output, measured in 1951 prices, was 
more than $9%,000,000,000 higher than in 
1939.” Our curiosity piqued by this, we turn 
to the tables in the rear, and find that our 
1939 total output, measured in 1939 prices, 
was $91,000,000,000. But measured in 1951 
prices it was $179,000,000,000. So we have 
increased the total output even of 1939 by 
$88,000,000,000, simply by changing the 
measuring rod. We can get our national in- 
come up to any figure merely by depreciating 
the dollar. 

We are not surprised to learn a little later 
that true economy is something vastly dif- 
ferent from economy. True economy means 
the making of necessary outlays, and all 
of Mr. Truman’s proposed $85,000,000,000 of 
outlays are of course necessary. And any- 
way, it is better to run a deficit of limited 
size and duration in the iederal budget 
than to run a deficit in our national security 
effort. And much more semantics of the 
same kind. 

The truth is that all three messages are 
profoundly disheartening. They contain no 
acknowledgment anywhere that inflation is 
caused by the Government’s own policies of 
reckless spending, deficit financing, low in- 
terest rates, using the Federal Reserve banks 
as a dumping ground for Government secu- 
rities—in short, of increasing the supply of 
money and credit. Instead, on top of un- 
paralleled armament and civilian spending, 
Mr. Tru-nan can think only of still more 
spending—subsidized housing, socialized 
medicine, Federal aid to education, bigger 
social-security payments, bigger public as- 
sistance, bigger veterans’ benefits, the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, bigger 
farm price supports, bigger handouts to Eu- 
rope, bigger handou to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

And after asking for all these expenditures 
that increase inflation, he promises to con- 
trol and contain inflation by the fraudulent, 
dangerous, and disruptive device of price 
control. He asks, in addition, for still more 
strait-jacket controls over the economy. Not 
once does he promise to halt inflation—by 
simply ceasing to create more money and 
credit. 

Not only coes Mr. Truman show no under- 
standing of inflation, he shows no under- 
standing of how and why wealth is created. 
His cure for the bottomless poverty of Asia, 
like his cure for everything else, is more 
hand-outs from the United States Treasury. 
This, he tells us, will avert “stomach com- 
munism.” The phrase is revealing. It im- 
plies that communism is a cure for empty 
stomachs rather than a cause of them. The 
real cure for empty stomachs is capitalism. 
It is economic freedom that brings maximum 
production of food and clothing and housing. 
And not until the underdeveloped nations 
understand and adopt a free market economy 
will they emerge from their misery 
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Committee on the Judiciary Should In- 
vestigate Administration of Federal 
Justice 
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Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received further support of my recom- 
mendation that the Committee on the 
Judiciary investigate the conduct of 
Federal grand juries and the adminis- 
tration of justice in San Francisco. 

The Association of Grand Jurors of 
the City and County of San Francisco has 
prepared a resolution urging such an in- 
vestigation. The resolution also re- 
quested legislation clarifying the powers 
of Federal grand juries in undertaking 
investigations. 


It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will take cognizance of 
this need and launch such an inquiry. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Association of Grand Jurors 
of the City and County of San Francisco, 
whose membership consists of past members 
of Federal anc. county grand juries; and 

Whereas said Grand Jurors Association is 
interested in the freedom of the operations 
of all grand juries; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
this association that the opportune time 
has arrived for the expansion of the powers 
of investigation granted Federal grand ju- 
ries; and 

Whereas the tremendous growth of Federal 
departments and agencies during the past 
few years has caused a very serious situation 
to develop, namely: An overlapping of one 
agency's powers over another; the calling 
upon of one department to investigate an- 
other department; and the policing of a de- 
partment by another agency of the same 
department; and 

Whereas such a situation has led to noth- 
ing but a complete system of red tape, loss 
of time, friction between various Govern- 
ment agencies; and 

Whereas there is no body of citizens able 
to investigate these departments and their 
activities without countless delays; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this associa- 
tion that henceforth a Federal grand jury 
should have the power to investigate any and 
all departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment whenever a legitimate complaint 
has been filed with the Federa! grand jury as 
to the operation and integrity of said de- 
partment. Also that after said investigation 
the Federal grand jury may issue a public 
report as to ‘ts findings in such investiga- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association of Grand 
Jurors does hereby respectfully recommend 
to the Judiciai Conference of the United 
States Courts and the Congress of the United 
States that the following changes in 
the operations of Federal grand juries be 
studied: 

1. That a Federal grand jury have com- 
plete powers of investigation of any and all 
matters that may be presented to it, either 
through the United States district attor- 
ney’s office or by any citizen whom the jury 
may desire to hear. 

2. That any case or investigation started 
by a Federal grand jury shall be brought to 
a conclusion by the same jury, providing said 
jury has adhered to all laws governing the 
operations of a Federal grand jury. 
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8. That a Federal grand jury shall have 
the right to receive and read all communica- 
tions addressed to it, and at the pleasure of 
the jury a representative of the United 
States district attorney’s office may or may 
not be present when such communication 
is read. 

4. That any investigative agency of the 
Federal Government shall respond immedi- 
ately to any request made by a Federal 
grand jury without having to have a clear- 
ance from Washington, D. C. 

5. That there is a definite need for in- 
vestigation of Federal departments by a citi- 
zens’ body and it is our belief that a Federal 
grand jury should have this power when a 
situation calling for an investigation de- 
velops. One agency of Government investi- 
gating another is not the answer, unless 
there is a certain amount of freedom for the 
citizens to also be represented in these 
investigations. 

CONCLUSION 

After a lengthy study of the Federal grand 
jury system the members of this association 
believe there is entirely too much red tape 
bound up with the activities of a Federal 
grand jury, and the adoption of some or all 
of the above recommendations-will serve to 
disperse some of the confusion now sur- 
rounding Federal grand juries. We also be- 
lieve these recommendations will tend to do 
away with any thought the public may have 
as to political or other pressures being 
brought to bear upon the actions of a Federal 


grand jury. 
CARROLL NEWBURGH, 
President. 
Kaa. Snow, Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this point an article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of October 15, 1951. This article enu- 
merates some of the activities of the 
Justice Department and its relationship 
to a Federal grand jury investigation of 
tax irregularities in St. Louis. The arti- 
cle follows: 


Two Justice DEPARTMENT ATTemPts To BLock 
Granp Jury INVESTIGATION OF FINNEGAN’S 
ActTivittes DiscLosep—McGratH Forcep To 
CoopEraTE BY ULTIMATUM OF JUDGE Moorr— 
Two Alves oF ATTORNEY GENERAL INSISTED 
Inquiry Was UnNNecEssaky, SHOULD Go 
THROUGH REGULAR CHANNELS 


(By Theodore C. Link) 


The Department of Justice attempted on 
at least two occasions to interfere with the 
Federal grand jury investigation of tax fix- 
ing and the conduct in office of former 
Internal Revenue Colle-tor James P. Finne- 
gan, the Post-Dispatch was told today. 

Theron Lamar Caudle, assistant attorney 
general in charge of the Tax Division, who 
decides what tax cases should be prosecuted, 
and Ellis Slack, another assistant attorney 
general who was sent here to take part in 
the investigation, insisted that a grand jury 
inquiry was not and that the tax 
cases should be handled by the Justice De- 
partment through regular channels. 

JUDGE MOORE DEMANDED INQUIRY 


But United States District Judge George H. 
Moore demanded a full investigation and 
last Thursday the grand jury indicted Finne- 
gan on charges of bribery and other miscon- 
duct in office. Finnegan was to be arraigned 
today in Judge Moore's court. 

When Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath was reluctant to authorize full co- 
operation by the Justice Department with 
the grand jury in the Finnegan inquiry, 
Judge Moore gave him an ultimatum. If 
the Justice Department did not authorize 
the full inquiry within 48 hours, Judge Moore 
said, he would instruct the grand jury to 
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go ahead regardless of the attitude of the 
Department of Justice. 

McGrath finally capitulated in the face of 
Judge Moore’s ultimatum and gave author- 
ity for the Department of Justice to give 
full assistance to the grand jury. He sent 
Thomas DeWolfe, another assistant, to work 
closely with the grand jury. 

Caudle, in telephone conversations with 
United States Attorney Drake Watson here, 
insisted that the Finnegan inquiry should 
be handled through channels and that the 
grand jury investigation, sparked by com- 
plaints of tax fixing by a retired intelli- 
gence unit agent, Robert L. Sharp, was 


unnecessary. 

Caudle demanded that Judge Moore, who 
had impaneled the grand jury and ordered 
the investigation, name the tax cases that 
were to be investigated so that these cases 
could be expedited. 

Judge Moore, through Watson, replied that 
it was the prerogative of the grand jury 
to investigate any case it wished without 
an approval from the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

JUDGE MOORE FACES IMPASSE 

Facing an impasse, with the Justice De- 
partment refusing to give full cooperation, 
Judge Moore then telephoned McGrath and 
gave him the ultimatum. The full inves- 
tigation and the indictment of Finnegan 
resulted. 

The position of the Justice Department 
with regard to prosecution of the tax cases 
was made clear in a three-way telephone 
conversation between Caudle, his assistant, 
Mayer Rothwacks, and Watson when the 
grand jury investigation was just starting 
last spring. 

Caudie told Watson: “Tell the judge 
(Moore) to call me or Rothwacks and we 


ally asked by the district attorney. 

About the same time, George J. Schoene- 
man, then United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, telephoned Judge Moore 
to tell him that Finnegan would resign as 
collector and that Schoeneman would clean 
up the situation in Finnegan's office. 


REPORT WRITTEN AS FINAL ONE 


The grand jury issued a partial report on 
its investigation March 21. The jurors in- 


tended the report to be a partial account of 
the inquiry but Watson on instructions of 
the Department of Justice, prepared the re- 
port as if it were the final one. 

The grand jurors discovered it was written 
as a final report and, using their powers to 
act independently of the United States attor- 
ney, told Watson it would be only a partial 
report, since more work remained to be done. 
Judge Moore agreed. 

In the partial report, the grand jury said 
it had been unable to uncover any evidence 
of fixing of income-tax prosecutions. 

Judge Moore commented: “Certain parties 
in official quarters did not show much zeal 
in giving the jury or the United States At- 
torney’s office all the assistance to which they 
were entitled. My interest is to see that 
every phase of the administration of the 
internal revenue law is gone into, particu- 
larly income tax, and I don’t think you have 
covered the ground contemplated in my 
original charge.” 

Then on April 30 Judge Moore issued a 
blistering charge to the grand jury calling 
for a sweeping investigation of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and blueprinting a method 
of getting all the facts. He suggested that 
perhaps the unsatisfactory character of the 
partial report was due to a lack of sympa- 
thetic “support and guidance which you 
should have received from some quarters but 
failed to get.” 

Caudle is the attorney who finally deter- 
mines whether income-tax cases certified for 
prosecution by the Treasury Department 
shoul be prosecuted. 

Judge Moore has acted to disqualify him- 
self from hearing the Finnegan case. It is 
thought likely that his vigorous efforts to 
secure the grand-jury investigation of Finne- 
gan’s office probably influenced his decision 
to step aside as the trial judge. 


Mr. Speaker, further support of the 
proposed investigation of the admin- 
istration of justice by the Committee on 
the Judiciary is evidenced by an editorial 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee: 

Wuo SHovutp Be Firep 

Charles O’Gara, assistant Federal district 
attorney in San Francisco, filed a statement 
with the congressional committee investi- 
gating the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
which he said: 

“I have seen the outlines of a shocking 

of corruption in the handling of San 
Francisco’s internal revenue. 

“The magnitude and significance of this 
internal revenue corruption turns my 
stomach. 

“This corruption is far greater than you 
know. 

“It is not the common-place tax fix of the 

and the hoodlums. The appalling 
internal-revenue corrup.ion to which I refer 
apparently involves many persons occupying 
high places.” 

The aftermath, if not the result, of this 
statement was that Chauncey Tramutolo, the 
Federal district attorney in San Francisco, 
recommended that O'Gara be fired. 

There may be more to this situation than 
meets the naked eye but outwardly at least 
O’Gara appears simply to be a young attorney 
who is trying to do a conscientious job. 

In any event, Tramutolo’s recommenda- 
tion that he be fired seems brash, ill ad- 
vised, and open to suspicion as a means 
of silencing O’Gara. 

The charges are so serious that certainly 
they should be investigated to the fullest 
extent. 

Every opportunity should be afforded to 
prove or disprove them. 

And if O'Gara can substantiate them, he 
should be the last one in the northern Cali- 
fornia district attorney's office to be fired. A 
lot of beads should fall rather than his. 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of January 24 to 31, inclusive, is 
known as National VFW Week. This 
week is dedicated to the purpose of tell- 
ing Americans generally and the world 
at large of the accomplishments of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. I include 
herewith a statement of Frank C. Hilton, 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States: 


NaTIONAL VFW WEEK 
(By Frank C. Hilton) 


We have proclaimed the period of January 
24-31 as National VFW Week. I believe it 
is highly appropriate that we should cele- 
brate this event by rededicating ourselves to 
the fundamental aims of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The purpose of our existence was clearly 
defined by the founders of our organization 
in 1899. When the Seventy-fourth Congress 
of the United States adopted Public Law 630 
on May 28, 1936, the charter which we were 
granted under this legislation described our 
principles in these words: 

“The objects of this association are fra- 
ternal, patriotic, historical, and educational; 
to preserve and strengthen comradeship 
among its members; to assist worthy com- 
rades; to perpetuate the memory and his- 
tory of our dead, and to assist their widows 
and orphans; to maintain true allegiance to 
the Government of the United States of 
America, and fidelity to its Constitution and 
laws; to foster true patriotism; to maintain 
and extend the institutions of American free- 
dom; and to preserve and defend the United 
States from all her enemies, whomsoever.” 

The growth and development of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars since its founding in 1899 
is eloquent proof in itself of the contribu- 
tion we have made to the national welfare 
during the past 52 years. 

Our day-to-day activities as a great pa- 
triotic organization represent a living me- 
morial to the sacrifices of the countless thou- 
sands who have served and died in the 
Armed Forces of our country during the past 
half-century, and to the deeds of those who 
first bared their breasts against enemy guns 
in the struggle for America’s freedom and 
independence. 

It is fitting and proper that we should 
set aside a special week, once each year, for 
the purpose of acquainting each new genera- 
tion of Americans with what the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has done, and is doing, to 
enrich and strengthen the American way of 
life. 

Through unselfish leadership and example 
by performance, and by our constant devo- 
tion to the purposes of our existerce as a 
veteran organization, we can help convince 
American citizens they must never take for 
granted the legacy of liberty which is ours, 

It is my sincere hope that every post 
within the Veterans of Foreign Wars, with 
the help of its Ladies Auxiliary and Military 
Order of the Cootie Pup Tents, will take an 
active part in the observance of National 
VFW Week during the week of January 24-31, 

There are many ways in which this can 
be accomplished. Any form of activity that 
helps focus public attention on the purposes 
to which the VFW is dedicated will be ap- 
propriate, 
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There are literally scores of different ways 
to celebrate National VFW Week. To name 
afew: Radio and television programs featur- 
ing interviews with persons who can de- 
scribe the VFW program; interviews with 
newspaper editors that inspire favorable 
editorial comment; presentation of citations 
and awards to outstanding citizens in recog- 
nition of their community service achieve- 
ments; prizes and scholarships for high- 
school students whose potential leadership 
ability should be helped and encouraged; 
visitations to disabled veterans in Govern- 
ment hospitals, with gifts for distribution 
and vheatrical tatent for their entertain- 
ment; the launching of community service 
projects that will dramatize our unselfish 
concern for the communities in which we 
live; programs that expose the evil doctrines 
of communism and other subversive theories. 

With the application of these various Na- 
tional VFW Week ideas, I trust that none of 
our VFW posts will overlook the opportunity 
to enlist additional manpower. Our labors 
to round up renewals, recruits, and reinstate- 
ments should not be allewed to lag. Con- 
stant attention to these essential objectives 
is vitally important to the success of our 
goals in the future. 

Without exception, there is at least one 
thing that every active VFW post can do 
during the week of January 24-31. This 
should take the form of a special meeting— 
one that is open to all eligible veterans in 
the community. The program for this par- 
ticular meeting during National VFW Week 
should be good enough to inspire a peak at- 
tendance on the part of all post and auxiliary 
members. 

The speaking program should be devoted 
exclusively to the reasons why we are cele- 
brating National VFW Week—and the rea- 
sons why millions of overseas veterans pro- 
claim “The VFW is a good outfit.” 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that American University 
is starting next month a course in ghost 
writing—the first in any large univer- 
sity—must be highly gratifying to the 
Truman administration. It means that 
Washington is now recognized officially 
as the hot-air capital of the world. 

I hope, though, that the thousands of 
press agents and other so-called pub- 
licity persons on the Federal payroll 
will not allow this honor to make them 
smug or complacent. If they are true 
champions of the typewriter their out- 
put of gobbledygook, bafflegab, and 
other federalese will continue to set new 
records. 

The instructor at American Univer- 
sity is to be one J. Douglas Knox, who 
is known as special assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Educational Ex- 
change of the Department of State. Mr. 
Knox obviously has served the finest 
apprenticeship available anywhere in the 
world, for the State Department’s col- 
lection of hot-air artists is second to 
none. I am told they have accumu- 
lated an inventory of double-talk, cover- 
up, and evasion that is large enough to 
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last through the balance of President 
Truman’s term. 

No course of this kind would be com- 
plete withuut guest lectures. Here are 
some suggested titles and lectures: What 
I Learned From Penderghost, by Harry 
S. Truman; How To Reverse Yourself 
on China the Costliest Way, by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson; the Kansas 
City Ghost Voters, by Justice Tom Clark; 
How To Make the China White Paper 
Red, by Philip C. Jessup; How To Ghost 
the Yalta Secrets, by Alger Hiss (on 
week-end leave); How To Cut Your In- 
come Tax Down to Zero, by Theron 
Lamar Caudle; How To Ghost Trips to 
Florida, by Donald Dawson, White House 
job expert; Never Put Anything in Writ- 
ing, by John S. Service. 
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HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following tributes 
to former Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, appearing in yesterday’s edi- 
tion of the New York Times: 


INFLUENCE APPRAISED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

It is not listless obedience to the ancient 
saying about the dead which spontaneously 
brings to mind terms like “gallant,” “dedi- 
cated,” “noble,” in thinking of Robert P. 
Patterson's life. Perhaps you will allow one 
whose friendship with Patterson began in 
his student days at the Harvard Law School 
to give some indication of the aptness of 
such characterizations. 

Patterson combined qualities that made 
him a leading man in a Harvard Law School 
class conspicuous for ability, and also en- 
abled him to have a distinguished record on 
the field of battle. In spite of his outstand- 
ing scholarship he never showed the slight- 
est trace of pedantry and never indulged in 
mental gymnastics. He never seemed con- 
fused or baffled or tired when working ex- 
cessive hours or when dealing with new, com- 
plicated situations. 

Simplicity and directness and force were 
the traits of his mind, and on occasion he 
showed the defects of these admirable quali- 
ties. These traits were only in part intellec- 
tual. Character and mind did not dwell 
apart in him. Thus he was free from ham- 
pering doubts and inhibitions which afflict 
to some extent evea good men in matters 
carrying responsibility and calling for deci- 
sions which would recoil upon the actor in 
case of error. 

This clarity of mind and disinterestedness 
of purpose led to decisions of wisdom for his 
own happiness and the country’s good. For 
perhaps the most outstanding quality of the 
man was a total! lack of self-regard. He sank 
himself in whatever task was at hand with 
complete obliviousness of the effect upon 
himself. And when a choice of tasks was to 
be made he invariably chose the less self- 
indulgent, and the larger duty. 

In his early practice he never had the 
slightest concern about what is called “get- 
ting credit.” Although his growing family 
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was dependent on his modest earnings he left 
the alluring promises of practice to become 
a Federal judge. His training and character 
had so disciplined his passionate nature that 
he became one of the eminent judges of the 
land with every right to look forward to an 
eventual seat on the Supreme bench. This 
prospect he promptly surrendered when Colo- 
nel Stimson asked him to be his Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Particularly the younger generation of pro- 
fessional men were moved by his example. 
Their actions are influenced not by noble 
sentiments but by valorous conduct. Be- 
tween Stimson and Patterson there was an 
interplay of understanding and trust, the 
want of which may be fatal in the conduct 
of war, but no less conducive to disaster in 
times of peace. It was characteristic of Pat- 
terson that he was eager to engage in the 
immediate hazards of war. He regarded the 
Second World War as his from the beginning, 
and only the impact of Secretary Stimson’s 
personal authority over Patterson prevented 
him from resigning his office in 1944 to take a 
commission as an infantry officer once more. 

He was a fighter and therefore sometimes 
fought needlessly. But he was also Mr, 
Greatheart. As such he was one of those rare 
men to whom other men become easily and 
tenaciously attached. The affection of his 
colleagues on the bench equaled their respect 
for him as a judge. His troops adored him. 
Even in that period just after the First 
World War when one of the popular sports 
was “panning” officers they made this man, 
who had been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for extraordinary heroism in 
action, the head of their regimental asso- 
ciation. 

In particular encounters his uncompro- 
misingness for what he deemed to be the ob- 
vious right often irritated those who did not 
see with his excluding clarity. But irritation 
never lingered long. It was impossible to 
know him even passing well without having 
one’s Judgment determined by the purity 
and selflessness of Patterson's character. 

It is idle to try to dissemble one’s feeling 
of the cruel wastefulness of his death. But 
the manner of his life ought to become part 
of our national heritage. 

Fevix PRaNKFURTER. 
WASHINGTON, January 24, 1952. 


COURAGE AND CANDOR 
To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

My heart is heavy at the news of the 
death of Robert P. Patterson; heavy because 
of my loss, and heavy because of the great 
loss to the public. 

I have rarely known a man so singleminded 
in his devotion to the public interest. 
Throughout his career as a lawyer, as a jurist 
and as Under Secretary and Secretary of War 
he was a stubborn, hard fighter for the people 
and the men in the armed forces. I never 
knew him to deviate from this course. He 
was quick to seek advice, and quicker to fol- 
low it when he had convinced himself it was 
right and proper. 

Judge Patterson had all the virtues we 
most like to see in our citizens. He had 
conscientiousness which never permitted him 
to put forth anything but his best efforts. 
He worked unceasingly; he had to be compel- 
led to take furloughs. His pride was service. 
His particular military interest was the in- 
fantry—the “queen of battle,” as he so fre- 
quently quoted. Unflagging in his zeal to 
push the war to a victorious conclusion, he 
raged against any and all interference with 
the flow of supplies to the men in the field. 
In this he was unequaled. And this drive was 
combined with a devotion to the soldier with 
whom he felt himself one. In fact, he started 
out in the First World War as a private. In 

his noble qualities he had astounding cour- 
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age and a gallant candor that never left 
doubt as to where he stood. 

Iam not a young man, but in the years that 
I have been interested in the public stage I 
have rarely seen a man who had so much 
with which to enact his role of protector of 
the public good. 

I salute him; I condole with his brave wife 
and his four attractive children, and I express 
my sorrow to the country which he loved so 
passionately and for which he fought, in uni- 
form and out, so well. 

Brernarp M. BaRvucH. 

New Yore, January 23, 1952. 


CONSTANT CONVICTIONS 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMES: 

As I stood with my head bowed in Arling- 
ton Cemetery Friday afternoon listening to 
the prayers of the chaplain at Bob Patter- 
son's funeral I realized again that the Armed 
Forces and the Nation had lost another of its 
great citizen soldiers. Although I never had 
the privilege of serving with Judge Patterson 
while he was Secretary of War, I knew him 
during the Second World War and always 
admired his honert and friendly interest in 
the welfare of the soldiers. 

It is this interest in the men who work 
for you—this goodness which goes hand in 
hand with greatness—that marked his work, 
and his decisions, for the Army. He was 
constant and firm in his convictions. 

His record of service to the country equals 
his devotion to the Nation. Judgc Patterson 
was a man who believed that his country 
deserved the best from its citizens and conse- 
quently gave his best to the country. When 
taps is sounded there is little comfort for 
those who are losing a husband, a father, 
or a brother. 

But it is always the hope that the knowl- 
edge of the esteem and with which 
a@ man is regarded will be of some comfort 
to his family. His many friends and fellow- 
soldiers are saddened and shocked at this 
country's tragic loss. 

Omar N. BraDiey, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
WasHincTon, January 15, 1952. 


Spirit oF SERvICE 


To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

On the night before Judge Patterson's 
death I sat with him and a group of friends 
gathered to wish Ami r Draper well on 
his departure to Europe. In speaking of Am- 
bassador Draper, Judge Patterson commented 
on the ability of the Republic in times of 
crisis to find devoted and able citizens will- 
ing to accept the responsibility for major 
public service. His words about his friend 
exemplified his own spirit of service. 

If ever for a moment we lose faith in the 
ability of the Republic to find capable leaders 


comment. However, only those who were 
privileged to work for him realize fully the 
influence of his character on others and the 
great warmth of his friendship. 


more than we gave him. To have known him 
was to be a better American. 
Luctus D. Cray. 
New York, January 24, 1952. 


AMERICAN TRAITS 


To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMES: 

Bob Patterson had many friends, but, gen- 
erally spexking, his were not the friendships 
of leisure hours or lighter pastimes. They 
were rather the solid friendships of similarity 
of aim, grounded on mutual interest in the 
accomplishment of some worth-while objec- 
tive. 

Bob Patterson was one of few in the Seven- 
ty-seventh Division to receive the Distin- 
guiched Service Cross. His career in the law 
following the First World War was topped 
with a Federal judgeship. His service to the 
Nation during the Second World War was 
outstanding. He remained in Washington 
through the difficult period of demobilization 
and the struggle for unification of the Armed 
Forces. When the National Security Act of 
1947 had been passed by Congress, Cincin- 
natus-like he returned to his normal civilian 
pursuits. 

Doubt and hesitation were foreign to his 
nature. He kept his objectives clearly before 
him and moved toward them with relentless 
determination. These characteristics some- 
times led to conflicts, but even his antago- 
nists never questioned his integrity and sin- 
cerity. 

Periaps his closest associate during the 
war period in Washington was the late Secre- 
tary Forrestal, Patterson's counter-number 
in charge of production in the Navy. As 
Chairman of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board I worked closely with both and often 
was charged with ironing out differences be- 
tween the two mts for which they, 
respectively, were the spokesmen. ‘There was 
not a single difference which was not prompt- 
ly and amicably disposed of. 

After the war, Patterson and Forrestal dif- 
fered widely in their views as to the new 
form of organization which the Military 
Establishment should assume. In the end, 
however, they got together and in July 1947 
joined in recommending the passage of the 
National Security Act of 1947. These differ- 
ences in opinion, however, never affected 
their warm friendship or impaired their mu- 
tual respect. After the National Security 
Act was passed Forrestal recommended that 
Patterson be appointed the first Secretary 
of Defense, while Patterson nominated For- 
restal for this office. 

It is fitting, as I am sure each would have 
wished, that these two noble and unselfish 
patriots, who loved, admired, and 
each other so greatly, should lie buried close 
together in the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton 


Bob Patterson's traits of character were as 
American as the Mayflower Pact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution. 
He was their spirit incarnate. Above all, he 
was a man of honor and integrity. 

FP. EBERsTapT. 

New Yorn, January 24, 1952. 


Sprarrvuat Securiry 


To the Eptror oF Trae New York TIMEs: 

May I add a word to what has been called 
out by the tragic death of my friend and 
former colleague, Robert Patterson? I shall 
not speak of those qualities which were ap- 
parent to all: The purity of his spirit; his 
matchiess courage; his directness and pene- 
tration; the pungency of his speech; his 
scorn of sham and evasion; his long dedica- 
tion to public service; his almost fanatical 
obsession with any cause he espoused. 

What I should like to bring out are other 
characteristics, without which those of us 
to whom he gave his friendship could not 
have loved him so much. I am thinking par- 
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ticularly of two traits: His gentle kindness, 
and his delight in the comic. Those who had 
seen only the flame of his indignation, or 
his stern refusal to yield a jot when he 
thought the public weal was at stake, could 
never have anticipated how tenderly and 
patiently he would listen to the complaints, 
and do what he could to help the misfor- 
tunes, of those who were distressed or op- 
pressed. That, I suspect, was a complement 
of that reserve of spiritual security on which 
he could freely draw; and it was a priceless 
possession. 

Perhaps it was the same assurance that 
made all pretense and swagger seem to him 
ridiculous; nothing entertained him more 
than the discomfiture of a pompous 
blusterer. 

Nor was his comic sense limited to the 
unfrocking of charlatans; again and again 
he was ready with some droll or fantastic 
tale, often hi: ving more than a detectable 
tincture of the barracks, though never, so 
far as I remember, even faintly l:bidinous. 
That was an amazingly endearing bond, when 
added to the robust combination of his other 
virtues, for it showed how deep his roots 
went down into the rich, black earth. 

To me his loss will be irreparable; of him 
I can say with Santayana: “Living, thou 
madest it goodlier to live; dead, thou has 
made it easier to die.” 

LEARNED HAND. 


New York, January 24, 1952. 


PROTECTING THE PuBLIC Goop 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

Bob Patterson had so much more to give 
the public than he had been able to do up 
to now that his death becomes a harder blow 
than appeared at first. 

He had a deep sense of pro bono publico, 
which caused him to be in deadly earnest 
in protecting the public good. 

Perhaps the best eulogy that can be written 
about this man lies in the comment made to 
me a few years ago by the present Governor 
of South Carolina, James F. Byrnes, -vho was 
just then quitting the office of Secretary of 
State of the United States. He said, “Bob 
Patterson is not merely an altogether fine 
man but he is the best political potentiality 
in America. However, in all probability, you 
stupid people in New York will not realize 
this and will not «vail yourselves of this 
superability in any job.” 

Bob Patterson was all of that. He had 
integrity, courage, generosity, a sense cf big- 
ness, industry, friendliness, and a certain 
handsome homeliness that made you glad to 
see his face again. 

Bob Patterson was touched with greatness. 
I saw him every day as special consultant in 
the War Department for 3 years. In that 
period I never found a single occasion to 
make excuses for anything he thought or 
did. Mistakes? Yes, occasionally, but the 
manner in which he corrected them made 
the developing action better than if he had 
not been in error in the first instance. 

He has left a great void behind him which 
only time can fill and, then, not completely. 

A part of all who knew him lies buried on 
the hillside in Arlington where he rests. 

HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE. 

New Yoru, January 23, 1952. 


A Great CITIZEN 


To the Eprror oF THE New YorkK TIMES: 

It takes a gruesome tragedy to fix the 
attention of the busy public on its great 
as distinguished from its more conspicuous 
citizens. Bob Patterson ic the answer to 
those who at the moment see only mounte- 
banks and slickers in public affairs. 

That last of the Romans, the rugged, four- 
square Henry L. Stimson, brought into public 
service a number of *xceptionally able 
younger men, Bob Patterson among them. 
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The old colonel in his later years made the 

interference for them, so that they might 

carry the ball and score the touchdowns. 
Let us be grateful for Bob Patterson and 

at least begin to create an atmosphere in 

which more people of his stamp can serve us. 

RoBERT MOSES. 

New Yosh, January 24, 1952. 





Proposed Stepping Up of Activities by 
the State Department Behind the Iron 
Curtain 





\A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY > 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared with re- 
spect to what I believe is a reservoir 
which we must utilize in our foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Witey Urces State Department Step Up 
BEHIND-IRON-CURTAIN ACTIVITY—SUGGESTS 
REVIEW OF HUNGARIAN RED ENvoy, Dr. EMIL 
WEIL’s, BACKGROUND 


I rise in my capacity as ranking Repub- 
lican on the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to comment for a few 
moments on the general theme of America's 
responsibility to maintain closest liaison with 
the tens of millions of freedom-loving peo- 
ple trapped behind the iron curtain. 


RESERVOIR OF LOVE AND HATRED BEHIND IRON 
CURTAIN 


In my judgment, one of the West’s great- 
est assets consists of: (a) The reservoir of 
affection for free America in the hearts of 
the enslaved Czechs, Hungarians, Poles, and 
other enslaved peoples; and (b) the reser- 
voir of hatred in the hearts of those peoples 
for their Soviet tyrants. 

In my judgment, too, certain sources in our 
State Department have regrettably been too 
timid, too unimaginative, too slow, too in- 
expert, and too weak in utilizing either of 
those vast reservoirs. I do not like to be crit- 
ical, but I do believe that the facts warrant 
that assertion. 


“SILVER BULLETS” AND REAL BULLETS 


I for one have humbly tried to have our 
country realize the potentialities of this 
situation. I have previously suggested the 
use of “silver” bullets”’—money—to win over 
certain key iron curtain military and polit- 
ical leaders. I have endorsed the private un- 
leashing of balloons carryinc freedom mes- 
sages to the valiant Czech people. (But the 
State Department has unfortunately shied 
away from such “unorthodox” activity.) I 
have suggested the smuggling of weapons— 
real guns and bullets—behind the iron cur- 
tain—for use at the appropriate time, with 
discretion, with care and caution—not pre- 
maturely—by freedom-loving leaders and 
peoples. 

Now, I should like to supplement those 
previous appeals by comments on America’s 
relations with Red Hungary which recently 
shocked the free world by its blackmailing 
of tribute from us for the ransoming of four 
imprisoned United States aviators. 


Adil 


DR. EMIL WEIL, ALLEGED DRUGGER OF CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


I should like to say a few words about the 
background of the Hungarian Minister to the 
United States, Dr. Emil Weil, who, according 
to authoritative underground reports, was 
responsible for one of the most shocking 
deeds of this century—the drugging of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty so as to produce a phony con- 
fession. I should like to suggest that our 
State Department immediately check reports 
to that effect so as to determine whether we 
should declare him persona non grata and 
give him his walking papers. I make that 
suggestion most carefully and without pre- 
suming to prejudge all the facts. 

But, first, let me say a word about the 
propaganda battle of which this particular 
subject is one of the major skirmishes. 


VIENNESE REDS’ ATTACK ON SENATOR WILEY 


Not long ago, I was privileged to serve as 
an official delegate to the Council of Europe 
meeting in Strasbourg. At that time, in 
Vienna, the Communist Party daily paper 
attacked our United States congressional del- 
egation and in particular singled myself out 
in the following manner: 

It referred to my particular domain as 
the development of espionage organizations 
against the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
democracies. 

Of course, I personally have indeed sought 
to focus attention on this obvious fact: since 
the Soviet Union and its satellite empire is 
a seething caldron of hatreds, suspicions, 
envies, jealousies, and frustrations, it is up 
to our United States Government to help 
make sure that the caldron really doils. Let 
it boil with espionage in our behalf—espion- 
age conducted by the millions of downtrod- 
den Russians and other enslaved peoples who 
despise the masters of the Kremlin and who 
constitute eager saboteurs, spies, and par- 
tisans of freedom. 

Let me point out further that on May 24, 
1951, there was published Senate Document 
No. 41, entitled “Tensions Within the Soviet 
Union” based on a request which I had made 
to the Library of Congress for a full analysis 
of the tensions among Soviet youth, the in- 
telligentsia, religious groups, minorities, the 
Red army, the women workers, collective 
farmers, forced labor, and other groups. This 
Senate document has met tremendously fine 
reaction throughout all American organiza- 
‘tions interested in encouraging every effort 
which will give the Soviet Union so much to 
worry about at home that it is unable to 
start a conflict beyond its borders. 

Now, by way of giving the Soviets some- 
thing further to think about, let us look at 
this problem of our relations with Red Hun- 
gary. 

None of us has forgotten that the greatest 
Nation on earth—the United States—was in 
effect humbled by Red Hungary, by having 
= pay $120,000 for release of our four avia- 

ors. 

Obviously, we had a personal responsibility 
to these four aviators to secure their prompt 
return, but every American knew that, in 
the process, we were setting a dangerous 
precedent for Red satellites elsewhere in the 
world to try to blackmai' us into paying fur- 
ther tribute. It is not that the financial 
aspect of the tribute is so consequential; 
rather, it is that America—the torch-bearer 
of the Western World—has once more suf- 
fered a tremendous blow to her prestige. 

The closing of the Hungarian consulates 
does not repair the damage. 


WEIL CHARGES MUST BE CAREFULLY REVIEWED 


Let me further point out that the matter 
of accrediting diplomats and disaccrediting 
them is a very serious affair. 

I for one do not believe in arbitrary ill- 
considered actions in this or any other re- 
spect. America has in fact never been arbi- 
trary in accrediting foreign diplomats to 
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represent their countries here. But, at the 
same time, if our country were to ignore 
charges of a very serious nature against a 
foreign diplomat here, then we would pos- 
sibly suffer still further loss of prestige 
throughout the world, and rightly so. 


STATE DEPARTMENT HAS FAILED TO ACT IN MANY 
CASES 


There are a considerable number of in- 
stances which I could cite wherein certain 
proven espionage agents attached to various 
foreign legations or to the United Nations 
have been allowed to remain in our country. 

For example, on November 8, 1951, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. O'Conor], as chairman of a unit of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee's Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, pointed out the amazing 
instance of a Col, Otto Biereler. The colonel 
was repeatedly given visas by the American 
State Department officials to roam freely be- 
tween Czechoslovakia, Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States, even though it had been 
proven that Colonel Bieheler was engaged 
in the procurement of information concern- 
ing atomic energy, the uranium stockpile of 
the United States, and bacteriological and 
chemical warfare. The blindness of the 
State Department in permitting such activ- 
ities to go on as conducted by this individual 
was incredible and indefensible. 


PRESENT LAW PERMITS DEPORTATION 


On November 21, 1951, Senator O’CoNnor 
pointed out the case of one Jiri Stary, a spy 
who was allegedly a member of the Czecho- 
slovakian delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly, but who was reported to 
have received special training in Czecho- 
slovakia in the methods of silent killing. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
now on the statute books, provides for the 
exclusion from our country of any alien, ir- 
respective of his status, whose entry would 
be prejudicial to the public interest or who 
would endanger the welfare or safety of the 
United States and for the deportation from 
the United States of any alien, irrespective 
of his status, if he engaged in activities which 
would be prejudicial to the public interest 
or would endanger the welfare or safety of 
the United States. 

On October 17, 1951, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Nevada |Mr. Mc- 
Carran], referred to the case of a woman 
writer now attached to the United Nations 
Information Section—a spy with a long rec- 
ord of Communist associations and of un- 
derground services for the Soviet Union. 
The senior Senator from Nevada stated: “De- 
spite this record, the State Department has 
consented time and again to her accrediti- 
zation as a press correspondent by the United 
Nations and has evaded a request of the 
United States Immigration Service to order 
her deported.” 

Let me reiterate that the Internal Security 
Act permits the issuance of a deportation 
order, even in diplomatic circles, and that 
if this statute has any meaning, it should be 
applied wherever necessary. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH HAS RESPONSIBILITY 


I am not one to interfere in the juris- 
diction of another branch of Government, 
but I respectfully submit that a member of 
the legislative branch would be remiss in 
his duty if he did not speak up to the execu- 
tive branch on this issue. 

Now, with respect to allegations against Dr. 
Weil, let me first point out that these al- 
legations come from the Hungarian under- 
ground and have been documented, appar- 
ently as much as is possible or feasible under 
the difficult circumstances. The charges 
indicate that Dr. Weil is the individual who 
drugged Cardinal Mindszenty. 

My colleagues and I well recall how help- 
less the people of the civilized world felt 
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during the phony “trial” and “confession” of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. As a matter of fact, 
again and again, when the Soviet satellite 
governments have imprisoned great leaders 
of the church, or have taken any other ac- 
tion violating the conscience of the world, 
we have remained comparatively helpless. 
We have asked ourselves: What could we 
possibly do that would have meaning behind 
the iron curtain? 

Now, however, we actually have an oppor- 
tunity to register the feelings of the Ameri- 
can people and the free world. For a long 
time, we have been ringing our hands and 
saying, “Oh, if we could only do something.” 
Well, if the facts are, as charged in the 
present instance, then we can and should 
definitely do something, and that is, to give 
Dr. Weil his walking papers, and pronto. Ob- 
viously, retaliatory steps taken by us against 
the Hungarian Red Government have hardly 
been sufficient thus far to impress sufficiently 
the Hungarian Reds or their Kremlin mas- 
ters. Much more meaningful action, care- 
fully considered, is necessary. 

The Hungarian people are a devout peo- 
ple. I am confident that in spite of the Red 
heel above them, they have not lost the flame 
of religious worship which has burned in the 
Magyar breast since the earliest history of 
that great people. 

DR. WEIL’S BACKGROUND 


Now, returning to Dr. Weil himself, I per- 
sonally have been glad to hear from various 
citizens of Wisconsin, who protested against 
his remaining here. They had read Mr. Drew 
Pearson's recent column devoted to Dr. Weil 
and had heard Mr. Pearson's broadcast point- 
ing out Dr. Weil’s highly questionable back- 
ground. 

The principal story of Dr. Weil’s incarcera- 
tion apparently begins in Margit Korut 
Prison. He worked there as a physician and 
was given special privileges which he could 
have used, but reportedly did not use, to help 
anti-Nazis. During part of the period of his 
imprisonment, Hungary was still under Hit- 
ler’s heel, 

But, the wheel of history turned, and 10 
years later the Red army swept through the 
Balkan states whereupon Dr. Weil, as one 
of the early members of the Communist 
Party, became the leading physician in the 
new Red government. He took over the 
chamber of doctors which is described as 
a Hungarian counterpart of our own Amer- 
ican Medical Association. He reorganized 
it into a doctors’ union, under himseif, with 
former Nazis appointed as medical commis- 
sioners to evaluate the conduct of Sudapest 
doctors during the occupation. This com- 
mission under his personal direction dealt 
most severely reportedly with the doctors 
who had fought both communism and 
nazism. On the other hand, those doctors 
who had become Nazis but who later joined 
the Communist Party were let off compara- 
tively lightly. 

In his capacity as the most powerful po- 
litical doctor in Hungary, Dr. Weil report- 
edly reaped an immense personal profit from 
the misery of those Hungarian Jews who de- 
sired to emigrate to Israel, and on whom 
the State of Israel sought medical informa- 
tion. While Dr, Weil is personally of Jew- 
ish descent, he long since abandoned the 
ancient faith of his fathers and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, reportedly abandoned all hu- 
manitarian considerations in his treatment 
of both Jew and gentile alike. 

Dr. and Mrs. Weil were the only ones au- 
thorized to take lung X-rays of each Hun- 
garian-Jewish emigrant, for which the hus- 
band and wife team reaped a tidy sum, 


THE DRUGGING OF THE BRAVE CARDINAL 
How the world recalls with horror the 
story of Cardinal Mindszenty's torment. Dr. 
Weil became involved because of his close 
relationship with Prime Minister Rakosi. 


The drugging of the cardinal took place re- 
portedly after 82 hours of cross-examination 
at 60 Androessy Street. 

Fortified by his deep spiritual resources, 
the brave cardinal had resisted that cross- 
examination remarkably well. As is custom- 
ary in the Red pattern, the cardinal had 
not been physically beaten or tortured, but 
had been required to stand throughout the 
questioning. His secretary, Andrew Zakar, 
was brought in, covered with blood, hyster- 
ical and shouting. Maturally, that sight ter- 
ribly upset Cardinal Mindszenty who fainted, 
He was then given a drug—reportedly under 
the direction of Dr. Weil, with the aid of 
two other physicians, Drs. Balassa and Kele- 
men. 

The drug was the same as used in the 
Moscow trial of former Soviet Chief of Staff 
Tukachevsky and six other high-ranking 
military leaders who had confessed to be 
guilty of treason. 

After administration of the drug, Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s will snapped and he gave the 
answers which his inquisitors wanted. Up 
until that time, the head of the secret po- 
lice, a Colonel Decsi, who had personally 
cross-examined him, described the cardinal 
as one of his most difficult cases. 


RED ORGANIZATION OF MAGYAR-AMERICANS 


Now, I should like to point out that there 
is another reason why I believe the State De- 
partment should promptly consider all the 
facts in the matter, and it is this: Obviously, 
the selection of a Minister to Washington, 
D. C., is a matter of greatest consequence to 
the Hungarian Reds. Apparently, the job of 
trying to organize Hungarian-Americans had 
originally been given to the secretary of the 
Hungarian Legation in Washington, Tonja- 
nos Florian. The State Department, how- 
ever, had dectared Florian persona non 
grata following bitter public reaction to the 
Mindszenty trial, and it ordered him back 
to Hungary. 

The next man to take charge of the Hun- 
garian underground here was reportedly 
Hungarian Minister Imre Horvath, a Mos- 
cow-trained agent of the Hungarian secret 
police. His efforts apparently did not meet 
with much success, as a result of which he 
Was recalled and replaced by Dr. Weil. Ac- 
cording to expert observers, Dr. Weil’s mis- 
sion was threefold: 

1. To organize the Moscow so-called peace 
movement. 

2. To take advantage of differences so as 
to stir up as much disunity as possible, 
among Americans of Hungarian descent. 

3. To organize as large as possible a group 
having allegiance to the Hungarian so-called 
people's democracy organized in 1945. 

It had been rumored that when he accom- 
plished these goals, Dr. Weil would be in- 
structed openly to break allegiance with the 
Communists, and declare himself a non- 
Communist. Whereupon he would become 
theoretically an exile but would then under- 
take underground operations for the Reds. 

Now, Mr. President, there are a great many 
other allegations, as they have been sub- 
mitted to me. I want to reiterate that no 
Senator handling an area such as this can 
attempt to certify to these facts out of his 
personal knowledge. However, I believe that 
these reports to which I have referred have 
been painstakingly compiled from authori- 
tative sources and must receive the immedi- 
ate attention of the State Department. 

Some may say that if we decide to give Dr. 
Weil his walking papers, the Soviet masters 
of the Kremlin will take retaliatory action. 
Of course, the answer to that, Mr. President, 
is that the Soviet chess players will take pre- 
cisely what action they feel like, with or 
without any justification on our part. Asa 
matter of fact, the weaker we are, the more 
the Reds will tend to take harsh action 
against us and against our own diplomats, 
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THE CASE OF BILL OATIS 


A few nights ago I attended here in 
Washington a fine award dinner known as 
the William the Silent Award in honor of 
14 American newsmen who had died in an 
airplane crash after reviewing the Indone- 
sian problem. It was a splendid occasion, 
symbolizing the friendship between the good 
people of the Netherlands and our own land. 

It was very interesting to me to note how 
repeatedly during that evening newspaper- 
men and nonnewspapermen alike constantly 
referred to one name again and again, and 
the name, of course, was that of William 
Oatis, who is still imprisoned by the tyrants 
of the Czech Red Government. Oatis— 
Voegler—who knows who will be next on the 
calling list of the Red secret police? 

Here, Mr. President, we have an opportu- 
nity to take symbolic action which the Soviet 
Kremlin masters might well heed. 

So, let the State Department not delay. 
Let the facts be determined and let us act 
accordingly. 





It Looks Like an Alibi 4” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO \N 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr, DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I wish to include my own statement 
in regard to the recent interview granted 
by Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, retired: 


Something of a furore has been created by 
the publication last week in a Washington 
newspaper of an interview granted by Maj. 
Gen. Frank E. Lowe, retired. It was an 
interview directly related to the dismissal of 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur. 

General Lowe was President Truman's per- 
sonal representative and observer at the bat- 
tle-fronts throughout the entire period of 
General MacArthur’s command in Korea. 

While professing great friendship and ad- 
miration for General MacArthur, Lowe made 
it clear in this interview, as he had at various 
times before, that his loyalty and devotion 
belong first of all to President Truman. 

Lowe told the able and honest newspaper- 
man who interviewed him that MacArthur 
was “framed” by “that damned crowd in the 
Pentagon” for what Lowe called personal 
reasons. 

This frame-up was accomplished, accord- 
ing to Lowe, principally by the failure of the 
Pentagon to deliver Lowe’s cable messages to 
the President, messages which Lowe said 
probably would have prevented a break be- 
tween Truman and MacArthur. 

Lowe said in the interview that he had 
personally read and approved MacArthur's 
message to the American Legion. He as- 
serted that both he and MacArthur believed 
the message in effect supported the Presi- 
dent’s far-eastern policy. He spoke of his 
own and MacArthur’s bewilderment when 
the Presidert attempted to suppress the 
message. 

Later in the interview, Lowe quoted Mac- 
Arthur as saying that the President's deci- 
sion to start an unauthorized war in Korea 
was “the greatest act of statesmanship in 
world history.” 

Then Lowe declared that in his own opin- 
ion MacArthur is the greatest general— 
strategically and tactically—this world has 
ever known. 
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Thus it was made to appear that the great- 
est general of all time believes that Harry S. 
Truman performed the greatest act of states- 
manship in world history. 

This might lead one to conclude that Mac- 
Arthur believes President Truman the great- 
est statesman ever to live in this troubled 
world of ours. 

Some people may subscribe to this notion, 
but I cannot say that I do so myself. The 
record would seem to indicate that General 
MacArthur doesn’t either. 

Perhaps I should remark in this connec- 
tion that it has been well said: Those who 
Possess true greatness invariably are humble 
in the presence of their inferiors. If any 
humility was displayed in the MacArthur 
affairs, it was displayed by General Mac- 
Arthur, and nobody else. 

But this is not all. General Lowe's state- 
ments went further than merely to assert 
indirectly that MacArthur is an admirer 
of President Truman. 

Let me recall to you that Lowe said Mac- 
Arthur was bewildered by the President’s 
disagreement with his message to the Ameri- 
can Legion. He said that “the gang in the 
Pentagon” held up his cable messages to 
the President, messages which would have 
prevented the break between Truman and 
MacArthur. 

The direct implication of these state- 
ments, of course, is that President Truman 
and General MacArthur always were sub- 
stantially in agreement on far eastern pol- 
icy, with particular reference to Korea. The 
implication was that all would have been 
well, except for the machiavellian activities 
of “that damned Pentagon crowd.” 

Now, doesn’t it seem, in the light of these 
various statements, that the net effect of 
General Lowe's interview was to hold up 
Harry S. Truman as a man who made a 
tragic mistake, solely because he was misin- 
formed and misled by an armed services 
clique, which sought only to discredit Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

Doesn't it appear that General Lowe made 
& political effort to get the President off the 
hook, so to speak, with respect to the sum- 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur? 

They were friends and mutual admirers, 
said Lowe in effect, and they were in sub- 
stantial agreement on far eastern policy in 
all its aspects. But some selfish and wil- 
ful men in the Pentagon he indicated, 
brought about a tragic misunderstanding 
which led to even more tragic results. 

Possibly I should add that quite inci- 
dentally, perhaps, General Lowe’s state- 
ments served to smear Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The latter unquestionably has 
strong affiliations with those now in au- 
thority at the Pentagon, affiliations based 
upon personal friendship and mutuality of 
interest. 

Now I have no desire to impugn the mo- 
tives of General Lowe, much as he may de- 
test the present Chiefs of Staff, including 
General Eisenhower, and personally fond as 
he may be of Harry S. Truman. Lowe’s mili- 
tary record is one of the finest. He is a loyal 
American, and as.such no doubt he said 
what he thought was right. 

I say*these things in spite of a small ques- 
tion in my mind as to why General Lowe 
delayed so long before speaking out, as to 
why he waited until this year’s election cam- 
paigns had gotten under way. But no doubt 
he had his own good reasons. 

Nevertheless, because of this question in 
my mind, I want to point out one thing 
more in connection with General Lowe’s 
interview. It is something, it seems to me, 
that stultifies all his statements concerning 
a frame-up, and a President who sinned not, 
but was much sinned against. 

Lowe said in his interview that he tried to 
prevent the conference last spring between 
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MacArthur and Truman at Wake Island. 
Pailing that, he asked permission to brief 
the President at Honolulu, when the latter 
stopped there en route to the conference. 

Lowe said his actions in this respect were 
prompted by a fear that tensions then exist- 
ing might cause a break between Truman 
and MacArthur. 

But he was frustrated even in his desire 
to talk in advance with the President, Lowe 
said, by those whom he referred to as “that 
gang in the Pentagon.” 

This in spite of the fact Lowe was the 
President’s personal representative, presum- 
ably with full authority to order out an 
Army plane to take him wherever and when- 
ever he chose to go. 

As we all know, the conference was held 
at Wake Island. It lasted almost 3 days. 
A good part of the time was spent in strictly 
private conversation between the two men, 
Elaborate pains were taken to keep those 
conversations secret. All we know is that 
Truman and MacArthur agreed to disagree. 

Personally I find it impossible to believe 
that in the course of those long and secret 
conversations the President and General 
MacArthur failed to cover all the matters 
which the so-called Pentagon crowd may 
have tried to conceal. 

Then, in view of those conversations, could 
the cablegrams sent by General Lowe have 
had any possible effect on the outcome—the 
dismissal of General MacArthur as if he were 
an impudent lackey, instead of the world's 
greatest living military leader? As if he 
were a stupid and lazy servant, instead of a 
great statesman? 

I think not. I think that responsibility 
for the tragically mistaken dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur rests upon the shoulders of 
the President, and on his alone, 
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Transporting Explosives Over Our Public 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 
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HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it worthy to note that the parents and 
teachers associations throughout the 
country are taking such a vital interest 
in the broad national issues of the day. 
I think this interest is evident in the 
resolution recently adopted by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
dealing with the proposed granting of 
permanent authority to common car- 
riers to transport dangerous explosives 
over public highways. The resolution 
follows: 


STATEMENT OPPOSING THE GRANTING OF PER- 
MANENT AUTHORITY TO COMMON CARRIERS 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OF DANGEROUS EXPLO- 
SIvVEs OVER THE PusLic HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is an or- 
ganization with an enrollment of 6,589,516 
members—mothers, fathers, teachers, and 
other interested citizens, working for the 
welfare of children and youth through 35,000 
parent-teacher associations. For years the 
organization has carried on a vigorous safety 
program, including the support of measures 
designed to promote safe travel on streets 
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and highways by motorists, bicyclists, pedes- 
trians, and other users. 

It has come to the attention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
that 50 or more motor carriers are request- 
ing permits to transport dangerous explo- 
sives over public highways, a proposal that 
we regard with great apprehension. 

The present appalling traffic accident rate 
seems to call for the employment of every 
possible means of improving highway con- 
ditions, rather than for the injection of new 
hazards. Upon investigation and after con- 
sultation with State highway departments, 
police officials, and others, we are convinced 
that no permanent authority should be 
granted for hauling dangerous explosives 
on the highways, and that the pending ap- 
plications should be denied as not being in 
the public interest. 

Among the factors influencing our decision 
are: the present poor condition of the high- 
ways anc the limitations upon construction; 
the difficulty of policing mass highway 
transportation of explosives; the probability 
of handling of dangerous materials by in- 
experienced personnel; the possibility of 
accidents involving school busses and other 
passenger cars and ordinary commercial ve- 
hicles; and the likelihood of serious dam- 
age by explosions to subsurface utilities, to 
bridges and tunnels, as well as to buildings 
adjacent to the streets and highways. 

We are aware that representation is made 
that the national defense requires that am- 
munition and other dangerous explosives be 
carried by motor trucks. We respectfully 
request that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission consider each situation on its own 
merits, and that where it is clearly estab- 
lished that because of the location of a mil- 
itary installation or defense plant, or some 
unusual circumstances, the national defense 
program will we seriously impeded unless a 
motor carrier is employed for transport, a 
temporary permit only be granted the car- 
rier for such service, and that full opportu- 
nity be given the State authorities involved 
to prescribe the conditions under which the 
operation will take place. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, 
By Erne. G. Brown, 
(Mrs. Rollin Brown), 
Chairman, Standing Committee on 
Legislation. 
Los ANGELES, CaLir., January 8, 1952. 





Faith of Our Fathers 4L 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous corsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “Faith of Our Fathers,” delivered 
by Hon. George E. Stringfellow, Imperial 
Second Ceremonial Master of the Shrine 
of North America, of West Orange, N. J., 
before the annual meeting of the Mid- 
Atlantic Shrine Association in Rich- 
mond, Va., on September 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 
Farru or Our FATHERS 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 
It is a rare privilege to speak to such a fine 
group of patriotic, liberty-loving, fun-mak- 
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ing, enlightened citizens who place the wel- 
fare of their country above their personal 
ambitions and who, in common with our 
forefathers, think first of principles and 
second of political party affiliations. 

The Imperial Potentate of the Shrine of 
North America, by virtue of his position, is 
the only one privileged to speak for our 
fraternity. I, therefore, shall speak tonight 
as an individual who was so fortunate as to 
have been born in the Old Dominion State— 
an asset of which I am exceedingly proud, 
for it was Virginians who provided leader- 
ship for the Declaration of Independence. 
It was Virginians who provided leadership 
for the writing of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Virginia is famous for her historic bat- 
tlefields on which the fate of our Nation 
was decided. Virginia is noted for her great 
statesmen and her gracious culture. 

Virginia is the birthplace of eight of our 
most distinguished presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Wilson. These men of sterling 
character supported with courage and can- 
dor the basic principles that made ours a 
great Nation. We should, if we are worthy 
of our heritage, follow their example. 

Virginia is noted for her thoroughbred 
horses. Her industry has provided leader- 
ship for other Eastern States. Virginia's 
rise in population of more than 23 percent in 
the last 10 years is more than the average 
for the United States during that period. 

Virginie is a great State and since it is 
the people who make the State, it follows 
that Virginians are the apple of the eye of 
the rest of the world. 

The story is told of a small child who asked 
a@ guest, “Are you from Virginia?” After 
the guest had departed, the child's mother— 
@ true Virginian—remarked, “Sonny, you 
should never ask anyone if they are from 
Virginia. If they are, they will tell you, 
and if they are not, they will likely be 
embarrassed.” 

May I now refer to the part Masons and 
Masonry have played in the founding and 
forming of our Nation. Since our hosts are 
Virginians, I shall use only Virginia Masons 
as my examples. 

The exact date of the founding of many 
Masonic lodges in Virginia is shrouded with 
uncertainties, but I am reliably informed 
that one of her earliest was the Royal Ex- 
change Lodge of Norfolk, Va., chartered on 
December 22, 1733. 

Her foremost citizen, George Washington, 
was initiated into Masonry in Fredericksburg 
Lodge No. 4, on November 4, 1752, and later 
became master of his lodge in Alexandria. 

John Blair, Virginia’s first grand master, 
was Associate Justice of the first Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

James Mercer, Virginia's second grand 
master, was a Member of Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Edmund Randolph, Virginia’s third grand 
master, was a member of Virginia's Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

John Marshall, Virginia’s fourth grand 
master, was the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. His residence was one block 
from this theater. It was John Marshal], you 
will recall, who said, “The power to ta@& is the 
power to destroy.” My friend, one of Acca 
Temple's past potentates and the Imperial 
Chief Rabban of AAONMS, Imperial Sir Rem- 
mie L. Arnold, has done much to keep alive 
this wise philosophy, and in so doing, has, 
in my opinion, rendered a fine service to our 
country and, through it, to mankind. John 
Marshall's philosophy should today be up- 
permost in the minds and hearts of our citi- 
gens everywhere, for the administrators of 
our Federal Government for the past 20 years 
have exercised “the power to tax” to a point 
where the life of our Republic is in jeopardy. 

Excessive taxation will destroy incentive; 
it will destroy our capitalistic system; it 
will produce socialism from which commu- 


nism grows. Capitalism produces; socialism 
divides until there is nothing left to divide; 
then chaos reigns and communism takes 
over. No nation has ever returned to cap- 
italism from socialism without first going 
through chaos which produces communism. 

“Light Horse” Henry Lee, prominent 
soldier and statesman, was a Mason as was 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

President James Monroe, who proclaimed 
the Monroe Doctrine, was a well and favor- 
ably known Mason. 

It is believed that Thomas Jefferson, writer 
of the Declaration of Independence and de- 
signer of the Capitol Building across the 
street, and James Madison, father of the 
Constitution, were Masons. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, born in Noble Rem- 
mie Arnold's town of Petersburg, who has 
not only distinguished himself in the Battle 
of Queenstown Heights, but in the prepa- 
ration of the first complete manual of 
military tactics ever compiled for the United 
States, was an active Mason. 

President William McKinley was made a 
Mason in Hiram Lodge, No. 21, in Winchester, 
Va. 

Within a mile of us is the oldest building 
in the United States erected for and in con- 
tinuous use by Masons for Masonic purposes. 
Here Lafayette was received. Here Confed- 
erate anc Union forces held what is believed 
to have been the first fraternal intercourse 
after the close of hostility. 

The first school for the deaf and dumb was 
sponsored right here in Richmond by Man- 
chester Lodge, No. 14. 

Virginia has had many distinguished gov- 
ernors, most of whom were Masons; the last 
five were Shriners. 

Noble Harry FLoop Byrp, former Governor 
and your present senior United States Sena- 
tor, who has done, ard is doing, much to lift 
the moral and ethical standards of govern- 
ment, is a thirty-third-degree Mason. In 
every generation there is someone who rep- 
resents the conscience of the people. I can 
think of no one in America who more nearly 
represents the conscience of the people than 
the Honorable Harry FLoop Byrrp, whom I 
am delighted and honored to number among 
my friends. He is honest, courageous, force- 
ful, and above all, he would, at any cost, 

the basic principles upon which our 
way of life was founded. 

Congressman J. VAUGHAN Gary, from the 
Richmond district, is a past master of his 
lodge. 

Th? role of Virginia Masons is long and 
honorable, The limitation of time permits 
me to mention but a few. 

Virginia Masons and Masonry in Virginia 
have played a great role in our Nation’s pact 
and are playing an important part today 
and will, I predict, continue to do so in the 
future. A similar story, differing in details, 
could be told for every State which makes 
up our great country. Wherever you find a 
great Mason, there you find a good citizen. 
The term Free Mason and good citizen have 
been and must ever be synonymous. I be- 
lieve that Masonic scholarships will some day 
document what you and I already know in 
our hearts that in the founding of our Na- 
tion. Pree Masons and Free Masonry was the 
greatest single influence in the development 
of the fundamentals of our Government and 
in the establishment of free American insti- 
tutions. 

Twelve years have elapsed since the world 
was plunged in the world's worst war. After 
6 years of bloodshed, the forces of freedom 
destroy the threat of Nazi and Facist tyr- 
anny. Today, 6 years later, our way of life 
is again challenged by tyrants. Once again, 
free men are dying that we may live in free- 
dom and dignity. 

Freedom mvst be protected. Freedom, as 
we cherish it in America, is today in danger 
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everywhere. Freedom cannot be taken for 
granted. Freedom is not free. Freedom must 
be deserved and won and rewon. Freedom 
can be overwhelmed and crushed by treach- 
ery from within and from without. Freedom 
can be weakened and destroyed by apathy 
and inertia from within. 

As in our apprentice days, we long for 
light in this distracted world. 

Spiritual light is desperately needed today. 
It is needed everywhere. It is needed by 
enslaved people. It is needed by free people. 
It is needed in our own Nation. Certainly 
the low levels of morality in many segments 
of our Nation is a challenge to our fraternity 
and the principles for which it stands. 

We must by our conduct and example do 
our part to create a moral climate which will 
sustain free institutions. We must help de- 
velop the spiritual resources essential to the 
maintenance of freedom and democracy. As 
Masons and Shriners we must continue to 
dedicate ourselves to those glorious purposes. 

It is disturbing when we observe that a 
segment of our people, either through ignor- 
ance or by direction of a foreign government 
are chipping away at the concepts in which 
we so strongly believe. It is the duty of every 
Noble of the Mystic Shrine to be on con- 
stani guard against those subversive forces 
who are trying to weaken and destroy the 
foundation upon which our American Nation 
rests. 

Robert E. Lee, one of the greatest Amer- 
icans in the history of our Republic, said, 
“Duty is the sublimest word in our lan- 
guage: Do your duty in all things,” charged 
this great patriot. “You cannot do more 
and you should never do less.” Lee’s admo- 
nition must necessarily be always uppermost 
in the minds and hearts of all good citizens. 

I was shocked the early part of this week 
when the Un-American Activities Committee 
of the House of Representatives investigat- 
ing communism in Hollywood disclosed that 
those who are giving testimony in Hollywood 
against that godless ideology known as com- 
munism were blacklisted by the moving-pic- 
ture producers. This, I think, indicates the 
extent to which these termites of destruc- 
tion have penetrated America. 

There is a gloomy outlook today. Defeat- 
ism and lack of hope and faith have made 
their mark on our people. World strife has 
caused many to lose hope for future happi- 
ness and peace. While courageously facing 
these facts, we must keep our perspective 
for there have been other somber moments 
in the history of man when the portents of 
disaster indicated universal calamity. 

While the visibility at the moment is poor, 
the courage of our people is good, Courage 
and character are the things that made 
America great. The exercise of these price- 
less ingredients will sustain us in this hour 
of peril. It was the courage and the deter- 
mination of one man that led the world 
from confusion, despair, and darkness at 
Dunkirk. Winston Churchill sparked the 
spirit of freedom and decency that electri- 
fied men of honor who conquered those who 
would have enslaved the world. It was this 
spirit that helped Washington hold together 
his little band of patriots at Valley Forge 
and thus made us a free people. 

Our Masonic forefathers built on this con- 
tinent a civilization which for prestige, 
wealth, and power has no equal in the annals 
of history. Our material success has brought 
with it hazards of great multitude. In our 
gains we have suffered important losses. We 
have lost, in a measure, that assurance of 
faith in divine guidance which motivated 
the pioneers who laid the foundation of 
America. It was divine guidance that gave 
them faith and courage to push forward the 
frontiers of world commerce and thus in- 
creased the living standards of all people. 
Sadly lacking, but not without hope of re- 
viving, are those religious convictions that 
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put granite in the character of our fore- 
fathers. We must regain our spiritual 
losses. 

To maintain our greatness, preserve order 
and unity within our borders, and bring 
peace and well-being to ourselves and to the 
world, we must make those moral principles, 
which are the inherent teachings of Masonry 
and the outward manifestation of good citi- 
zenship, the undying basis of America today. 
Let us cherish our Masonic heritage. Let 
us preserve and perpetuate that which the 
members of our Masonic Order in Virginia 
and in every State of the Union lived and 
died to establish. Only by returning to the 
“faith of our fathers” and realizing that 


our Nation is a gift from God will our land 
be free. 


(Note.—I am profoundly grateful to Noble 
Douglas Smith for the historical data on 
Masonry contained herein. Without his help 
this address could not have been delivered.— 
G. E. S.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON K 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday evening, January 24, I had the 
privilege of speaking to the Philadelphia 
Patent Law Association at Union Hall 
in Philadelphia. Many distinguished 
judges of the Federal courts were pres- 
ent. I used as my subject The Current 
Revision of Our Patent Laws. Mr. Ar- 
thur Synnestvedt is president of this en- 
thusiastic group of patent attorneys. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following copy of my address: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
through the years it has been my honor to 
speak before many groups and, of course, 
under all sorts of circumstances, I believe 
that I now find myself in the strangest 
position yet. As you know, or before this 
evening passes you will know, I am not a 
patent attorney, neither are the members 
of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives hav- 
ing jurisdiction of patents. I bring you 
greetings from my colleagues, many of whom 
you know, and am authorized to express to 
you their sincere appreciation for your great 
assistance to us as we have labored together 
in the revision and codification of the patent 
laws. Since I have been asked to address 
your association on patent matters, it seems 
advisable that I should limit myself to some 
observations on the pending patent revision 
now embodied in H. R. 3760. 

The bill H. R. 3760, as you know, is part of 
® program of codifying, revising, and enact- 
ing title 35 of the United State Code into 
law. Subcommittee No. 3 of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, of which I am 
chairman, is charged with this revision func- 
tion. Our subcommittee also has exclusive 
jurisdiction over bills relating to patents. 
Since the last general revision of the patent 
laws was the act of July 8, 1870, and our 
committee is charged with this dual juris- 
diction, we decided to undertake this work 
about 2 years ago. 

Many of you gentlemen received copies of 
the preliminary draft for criticism and sug- 
gestion. The decision to limit this bill to 
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substantially noncontroversial provisions re- 
sulted in large part from the response to 
that draft. From the suggestions we re- 
ceived we prepared H. R. 9133, which I pre- 
sented to the Congress on July 17, 1950, and 
the suggestions we received from the patent 
bar on H. R. 9133 resulted in H. R. 3760, on 
which hearings were held on June 13, 14, 
and 15 of last year. The hearings were thor- 
ough and well-attended. It appeared that 
the majority of patent attorneys were in 
favor of the bill and felt that it represented 
an improvement over the present law. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the tre- 
mendous effort put forth by you patent men 
the country over to make this bill good 
patent law. I believe this bill really repre- 
sents your thinking. In fact, I am aware 
of no other title that incorporates the think- 
ing of so many qualified technical men as 
does H. R. 3760. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
thank the Philadelphia Patent Law Associa- 
tion for its participation in the work of the 
coordinating committee on revision and 
amendment of the patent laws of the Na- 
tional Council of Patent Law Associations 
and for its letter of June 8, 1951, approving 
as a whole the provisions of H. R. 3760. 

It was our desire to simplify the language 
of the bill and arrange the subject matter 
as simply as possible and to clarify where we 
could so that the areas of misunderstanding 
and confusion might be reduced to a mini- 
mum in this very complex branch of the law. 

It was decided to divide the bill into four 
chapters, and place the body of the patent 
law except as it relates to plants and designs, 
in the first three chapters. The first chapter 
deals with the Patent Office, the second chap- 
ter deals with obtaining patents, and the 
third relates to the patent itself. Thus, 
where it is possible to maintain this division 
there is a logical sequence established, from 
the Patent Office, to the conditions and pro- 
cedure for obtaining patents, to the patent 
itself, and the rights thereunder. 

Now, turning to the provisions of the bill, 
I should like to offer some observations on 
the patentability of inventions. Although 1 
am not a patent attorney, I have been sub- 
jected to the testimony of your learned col- 
leagues long enongh to know that I am now 
approaching the sanctum sanctorum of sub- 
stantive patent law. Believe me, gentlemen, 
the sections on patentability have received 
every consideration at the disposal of the 
committee. 

The word “art” was changed to “process” 
in order to clarify its meaning. No change in 
substance was intended. In fact, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, we contemplate 
amending section 100 (b) to read: 

“The term ‘process’ means process, art, or 
method, and includes a new use of a known 
process, machine, manufacture, composition 
of matter or material.” 

This definition also incorporates into the 
statute the fact that a new use is patentable 
and is intended as a sanction and clarifica- 
tion of the law and Patent Office practice on 
this subject. This does not mean that the 
application of old processes to new uses in 
analogous arts constitutes invention. It 
means that if the old process is put to a new 
use requiring the faculty of invention to dis- 
cover, it may be patentable. 

A definition of invention in terms of dis- 
covery was included to show that this bill 
does not distinguish between the word “in- 
vention” and the word “discovery.” 

The Department of Justice felt that this 
might open the door to a new era of pat- 
ents and permit the creation of monopolies 
in some of the fundamental discoveries in 
the field of science. I can assure you that 
was not our intention. We merely intended 
to state the present law and remove any 
doubt on this subject. 
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To clarify this purpose, we contemplate 
amending section 100 (a) to read: “The 
term ‘invention’ means invention or dis- 
covery.” 

No substantive changes were intended in 
the first three paragraphs of section 102, the 
section devoted to some of the conditions 
for patentability, and I am sure you are 
fully aware of the liberalizing language in 
the fourth paragraph by the change from 
the requirement that the invention be “first 
patented” in the United States as set forth 
in Revised Statutes 4887. 

The fifth paragraph, as you know, enacts 
the rule of Milburn v. Davis-Bournonville 
and the sixth paragraph, the requirement 
that the inventor apply for a patent. 

The problem in the last paragraph has 
primarily been one of language. This para- 
graph relates to the question of priority and 
serves as a statutory basis for interference. 
It is derived from Revised Statutes 4920. Our 
present task is to eliminate as much obscuri- 
ty as we can from this paragraph while pre- 
serving as much of the concept of first inven- 
tion as is reasonably possible in the lan- 
guage. 

The difficulty encountered by the commit- 
tee with the section on invention as a 
condition for patentability lay in the sub- 
jective nature of the concept of invention, 
and the fact that it had grown up in the 
courts as a rather vague and amorphous re- 
quirement. Our first job was to express the 
concept clearly and simply. Then we at- 
tempted to translate the subjective concept 
into objective terms. The second sentence 
manages to remove some of the subjective 
aspects of the provision, but a great deal 
remains to be done. The phrase, “at the 
time the invention was made,” was intended 
to protect the inventor from the quasi- 
wisdom that comes to men after the event. 
A rather interesting suggestion was made 
to add the following paragraph to the sec- 
tion. 

“Whenever there is established a new func- 
tional relationship between any of the fac- 
tors which are required for rendering an 
invention in the industrial art practically 
operative, patentable novelty shall be found.” 

The subcommittee was quite impressed 
with the earnest pleading of Mr. G. Wright 
Arnold to incorporate the new functional 
relationship test into the section. How- 
ever, no great support has developed for this 
suggestion and I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Arnold may be substituting one set of 
terms for another without changing the 
meaning. 

The subcommittee realizes that this sec- 
tion is only a beginning and that further 
study is needed. We are aware of the fact 
that the first sentence of the section at- 
tempts to state only one of the negative 
rules of invention. However, it must be re- 
membered that it is not set forth as the 
only test of invention and that it is not 
intended to change the present law. It con- 
stitutes a belated recognition in the statute 
of one of the cornerstones of patent law, the 
concept of invention. It is believed that 
this provision will tend to more firmly fix 
the requirements for invention and that its 
inclusion now is necessary to adequate'y ex- 
press the concept of the patentability of 
invention in statutory form. The second 
sentence is aimed directly at the flash of gen- 
ius decisions, disposing of one of the tests 
for invention that has disturbed organized 
research laboratories for some time. 

I should like to say a word on the provi- 
sion in the bill for functional claiming. The 
subcommittee realizes that this will permit 
combination claims to be expressed func- 
tionally at the point of novelty. This pro- 
vision in reality will give statutory sanction 
to combination claiming as it was under- 
stood before the Halliburton decision. All 
the elements of a combination now will be 
able to be claimed in terms of what they 


do as well as in terms of what they are, 
This has been strongly recommended by the 
patent bar and appears to us logically neces- 
sary if combination claiming is to be recog- 
nized as acceptable. This provision also gives 
recognition to the existence of the doctrine 
of equivalents. 

Proposals to extend the practice of print- 
ing abstracts by recognizing the right to 
carry the date back to the filing date for 
purposes of anticipation have been suggested 
to the committee. The advocates of such 
a provision have contended that it would 
enable an applicant to dedicate to the pub- 
lic and save the cost of prosecuting those 
applications to allowance. The opponents of 
this measure believe, however, that dedica- 
tion to the public can presently be made 
under administrative orders of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. They further believe that 
this will result in a wholesale publication 
of speculative technical material without fac- 
tual basis timed to seriously disturb the po- 
tential patent position of inventors who 
must depend on that position for the de- 
velopment of their new ideas. It places the 
emphasis on anticipatory dedication instead 
of on thorough prosecution. It is their be- 
lief that mature consideration rather than 
hurried publication will secure us in a sound 
patent system. This marked difference of 
opinion indicates that perhaps this should 
not be included in a substantially noncon- 
troversial bill. 

I understand that my bill will alter the 
present law on disclaimer. The Department 
of Justice feels that the public interest re- 
quires the formal cancellation of invalid 
claims so that they may no longer be used 
to harass the public through nuisance liti- 
gation and misleading impressions of legiti- 
mate scope of the patent and thus discourage 
the public's use of technology that it is en- 
titled to use freely. 

The committee feels that the voiding of 
the entire patent if a prompt disclosure is 
not filed is a rather harsh penalty. Further- 
more, the fact that the courts permit an 
action to be maintained for the infringe- 
ment of a claim which has been held in- 
valid by another court without penalty in- 
dicates a patent inconsistency. The com- 
mittee has not yet come to a final decision 
on this section. 

The section on joint owners has been the 
subject of criticism on the ground that this 
attempt to protect a joint owner from the 
unscrupulous action of another joint owner 
will unduly encumber the licensing and as- 
signment of interests in patents. It is feared 
that litigation under this provision will in- 
crease. Under existing law the joint owner 
can assign his interest in the patent or grant 
licenses under the patent without the con- 
sent or accounting to his coowners. Under 
H. R. 3760 a coowner is required to either ob- 
tain the consent of his coowners or account 
to them. 

The suggestion of the Federal Security 
Agency and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics is in the nature of a 
compromise. It would permit a joint owner 
to give a license or assign his interest and 
not incur any obligation other than account~ 
ing to his coowners. In fact, they would 
rather return to no obligation at all under 
the present law than the alternative obliga- 
tion in H. R. 3760. 

The majority of the bar appear to be dis- 
posed, and the committee is presently con- 
sidering a return to the present law on the 
subject and leave joint owners to solve their 
problems by agreement. 

In the section on infringement. an attempt 
has been made to write into the statute the 
judicial doctrine of contributory infringe- 
ment in as noncontroversial a provision as 
possible. As you know, the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice is opposed 
to this provision. It is their opinion that 
this provision extends the law of contributory 


infringement. The division contends that 
this places a limitation on the misuse doc- 
trine, and they are opposed to any impair- 
ment thereof since the misuse doctrine is 
an important factor in the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws with respect to tying 
agreements. There also appears to be stren- 
uous opposition to the provision by the man- 
ufacturers of parts. The subcommittee is 
cognizant of the difficulty of enforcing cer- 
tain patents without resorting to the doctrine 
of contributory infringement and the sub- 
committee believes that the consideration of 
some form of this doctrine might be salu- 
tary. The real question we are faced with 
is the apparent controversial nature of this 
subject. As I stated earlier, this bill was 
planned to contain provisions on which there 
was substantial agreement. Whether this 
provision is substantially noncontroversial 
is questionable. However, the committee is 
presently studying the provision. I appre- 
ciate the task you members of the patent 
bar have had attempting to understand and 
apply the versions of contributory infringe- 
ment propounded by the courts. I am also 
aware of the abuse of the contributory in- 
fringement doctrine which the courts were 
trying to remedy, and that they eventually 
evolved the misuse doctrine to keep con- 
tributory infringement in line. It is that 
narrow area where contributory infringe- 
ment may properly be applied that section 
231 seeks to establish. However, I also un- 
derstand that some very respectable author- 
ities are of the opinion that there no longer 
is such doctrine in the law. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I think 
the language used in the infringement sec- 
tion a semantic feat, considering the sub- 
ject. But believe me, our problems are more 
than semantics on that section. I am sure 
you all sympathize with us. One of your 
able colleagues has called contributory in- 
fringement the metaphysics of patent law. 
To a country lawyer like myself, that would 
make it the metaphysics of metaphysics, the 
beyond the abstruse. 

The presumption of validity set forth in 
the section on defenses to an action on the 
patent has been objected to by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Department terms 
this presumption a qualified rule of evidence 
which does not hold where, for example, the 
Patent Office fails to consider prior art. It 
has been suggested by others that the pre- 
sumption could be made real if provision 
‘were made for adversary proceedings, so that 
when the patent reaches the court for adju- 
dication, it could not be regarded as the 
result of ex parte consideration. The sub- 
committee is considering the advisability of 
retaining the presumption of validity pro- 
vision in the bill. 

In passing I might say that objection has 
been received to the exception of actions in 
the Court of Claims from the requirement 
that the party give notice of patents or pub- 
lications to be relied on in the trial as show- 
ing the state of the art. I am sure you have 
guessed that the Department of Justice is 
strongly in favor of this exception. The sub- 
committee has not yet made a firm decision 
on this point. 

The Navy Department has expressed itself 
in favor of a period between receipt by the 
Government and the mailing of a notice 
denying the claim during which the 6-year 
statute of limitations set forth in the section 
on the time limitation on damages should 
be tolled, in order to encourage the adminis- 
trative settlement of claims and thereby re- 
duce the cost of determining the existence 
of Government liability. A provision of this 
nature has been i ted in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 and the committee is 
considering the feasibility of amending the 
provision in H.R.3760 in accordance with 
this recommendation. 

I have attempted to briefly touch on some 
of the highlights of H.R.3760 in ~hich I 
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thought you might be interested. I can as- 
sure you that my subcommittee has carried 
out an intensive study of the patent system 
and will continue that study with a view to- 
ward its improvement. We are cognizant of 
the importance of invention in our economy 
and have tried to examine the measures be- 
fore us in H.R.3760 accordingly. We wel- 
come the suggestions and criticisms of indi- 
viduals and associations such as you. It is 
your continued interest in our efforts that 
puts the benefits of your experience with 
the laws at our disposal and your approval 
is the best guaranty we have that these 
laws are good ones and will work. We are 
aware that good law cannot be made in a 
yacuum, and your support and approval is a 
source of great satisfaction to the subcom- 
mittee and myself. In closing let me express 
my appreciation for your kind invitation to 
address you this evening and I truly hope my 
bill will be enacted into law and serve to 
stimulate and protect the businessman and 
inventor alike, to offer them an incentive to 
combine resources, and spur them on to 
greater and greater achievements in the 
service of our country and al] mankind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD © 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Waste,” delivered by Mr. Frank 
R. Kent before the Sulgrave Club, in 
Washington, D. C., on January 8, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You see I am one who firmly believes that 
the most dreadful thing, the absolute worst 
in our Government is waste. It consti- 
tutes the direst threat to the permanency 
and health of the Republic and the well 
being of all its citizens. Nothing is so hard 
to contend with, so utterly demoralizing, so 
ruinous. 

Nothing compares with waste in sheer 
deadliness. Waste—the kind we have had 
for nearly two decades—unchecked, unre- 
strained, progressive, continuous—naturally 
breeds inefficiency, confusion, duplication, 
hypocrisy, lying, thieving, graft, general cor- 
ruption. All these are the inevitable ac- 
companiments of waste. In public affairs 
waste is the easiest thing to start, the hard- 
est to stop. This Nation is now cursed with 
waste in unprecedented degree and extent. 
Ic is impossible to exagyerate the waste in 
Washington today. It permeates the whole 
governmental structure. No department, 
division, or administration agency is free 
from it. 

Some waste of course is inevitable under 
our system of Government and our kind of 
politics but nothing approaching the waste 
of today was ever dreamed of in this or any 
other country in the history of civilization. 
Many thoughtful persons feel that the door 
to waste first opened when the universal 
unrestricted suffrage with which this coun- 
try is afflicted became a fact. Certainly a 
strong argument to sustain this view can 
be made. Certainly, in a Nation as vast as 
this universal suffrage diminishes the vot- 
ing weight and influence of the intelligent 
and informed, always in a minority, and 
greatly enhances that of the ignorant and 
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uninformed whose votes are influenced 
solely by emotion and prejudice and are al- 
ways in the big majority. However, most 
persons will agree that the door for waste 
was flung widest open when in 1933 and 1934 
the great New Deal spending policies were 
launched and the big rush started to get 
on the Federal payroll and drink from the 
stream of Federal funds pouring out of the 
Treasury spigots. 

At that time an astute and distinguished 
Democratic statesman—the late Gov. Albert 
C. Ritchie, of Maryland, who knew both 
his politics and history—made what I 
thought an exceedingly impressive state- 
ment. “We have,” he soberly said, “started 
something in this country we cannot stop.” 
He meant, of course, that the political po- 
tentiality of the enormous distribution of 
Federal money to the big voting groups and 
millions of individuals is so great that 
neither political party will ever really re- 
treat from it until the inevitable catastro- 
phe occurs. He also took into account the 
sinister political philosophy that discards 
work, saving, and thrift as undesirable; in 
effect says to the lazy, thriftless, and idle 
that the Government will take care of them; 
says, too, that the size of the Federal debt 
and the depth of the Federal deficits are 
unimportant; that it is healthy for the Gov- 
ernment to live beyond its means indefi- 
nitely. 

Those words of Governor Ritchie about 
not stopping were prophetic indeed. Since 
then the great army of Federal jobholders 
has vastly increased, the number of persons 
receiving Federal money has multiplied and 
multiplied again and again, the Treasury 
spigots have opened wider and wider and 
the great orgy of waste has reached an ap- 
palling stage. Today in a nation of 155,000,- 
000 people one out of every 26 is on either 
Federal or State relief—and this in a period 
of high prosperity and full employment. For 
years men like Senator Byrp have tried to 
resist and are still trying. But they have 
found themselves powerless against the ap- 
petites to which the spending policies appeal 
and against the politicians, from President 
down, who have found a new formula for 
political success in the lavish use of the 
public money. Never was this state of affairs 
more graphically described than by the late 
Mr. Harry Hopkins in his famous statement 
made in 1937 that “We are going to tax, tax, 
tax, spend, spend, spend, elect, elect, and 
elect.” 

That told the story cynically but with com- 
plete accuracy. After 17 years as a result we 
have a gigantic Federal machine, manned by 
more than 2,500,000 civilian employees and a 
tremendously expanded system of Federal 
pension grarts, gifts, subsidies and hand- 
outs. Today the Hoover Commission and 
the leading students of Federal statistics es- 
timate that 1 out of 9 citizens, directly or in- 
directly, in some form or other is receiving 
Federal money. All efforts to stem this tide 
have proven futile. Even now when we are 
compelled to spend uncounted billions for 
defense against the Russian threat, no real 
administrative move had been made to cur- 
tail nonessential expenditures though it aas 
been shown in detail that $7,000,000,000 
could be annually saved without in the least 
crippling the defense effort or adversely af- 
fecting any vital governmental activity. 

As of today the Federal debt and deficits 
are practically unmanageable; the Federal 
finances are clearly out of control, and the 
President recently declared that if the Demo- 
crats are continued in power there would 
be no abandonment or curtailment of the 
Pair Deal spending policies, including, among 
other things, the socialization of medicine 
and the abnormal, absurd, and extremely 
costly Brannan farm plan. This declaration 
should surprise no one as it has been clear 
that the great voting groups upon which the 
administration depends hinge their support 
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on these policies. The astute Ritchie was 
certainly right. There simply is no stopping 
for the Democratic Party as now constituted. 
It has to go to the end. Few men capable 
of detached judgment think the collapse can 
be avoided another 4 years if the tax-spend- 
elect formula is again successful. That is 
why so many thoughtful Democrats feel the 
only hope for national safety is in a change. 

In the South, almost as much as the hated 
civil-rights program of the President, this 
waste situation is the cause of the increased 
opposition to him. Certainly it ts the rea- 
son so many Democrats like Senator Byrro 
feel that the first essential is to get rid of 
Mr. Truman. They do not hesitate to say 
so. Personally, I think it is a little unfair 
to place all the blame on Mr. Truman and 
I do not intend to do so. Succeeding to 
the Presidency in 1945, he was compelled to 
accept, adopt, and promote the policies of 
his predecessor which were based on waste. 
It would have taken a man of heroic mold 
to have called a halt and reversed the di- 
rection. An old Missouri organization Demo- 
crat and member of the Kansas City ma- 
chine, Mr. Truman is distinctly not of heroic 
mold. For him there was no way to go but 
on. It should be clear to any reasonable 
person, not in some way linked with the 
administration, that four more years of 
going on will greatly accelerate our pace 
toward national insolvency and economic 
chaos. 

Now I know this is neither a pretty nor 
a cheerful picture I have painted for you, 
but I do believe it is a realistic one. I do 
not think I have exaggerated the dangers 
and I do believe that the statements I have 
made can be substantiated. For nearly 20 
years we have been on a spree in this coun- 
try. A lot of people have had a whale of 
a good time. A lot of others have looked 
on with apprehension and alarm. Now it 
seems to me the stage has been reached 
where we are either going to go over the 
brink or turn around. There isn’t a great 
deal of time, one way or another. 

Thank you very much. 





Modern Political Trends Find Congress 
Reappearing in Historic Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a very 
timely and readable article which ap- 
pears in the January issue of the Con- 
gressional Digest. 

This article points up the importance 
of the Congress in our system of govern- 
ment. In the last analysis, the Congress 
is the voice of the people and the Con- 
gress is the protector of the people’s 
rights and liberties. 

I commend the following article to 
your thoughtful reading. It was written 
by Philip B. Yeager, editor of the Con- 
gressional Digest, a personal friend of 
mine for whom I have great admiration 
and respect: 

MopeRN POLITICAL TRENDS FIND CONGRESS 
REAPPEARING IN HISTORIC ROBE 

The year 1952 is a national election year— 
which means that in its course the American 
public must elect a President and a new 
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Congress as well as their own State and 
local officials. 

Nearly everyone remembers the Presiden- 
tial elections of 1948. At that time Presi- 
dent Truman stumped the country brand- 
ing the Eightieth (Republican controlled) 
Congress as the worst in history—or, to be 
entirely accurate, the “second worst.” He 
though the Reconstruction Congress of An- 
drew Johnson might have been even less to 
be admired. 

Those who are prone to look back over the 
years and to be interested in history will 
recall that this technique was merely an 
extension of something that had been going 
on for quite a few years. 


A POPULAR GAME 


It has long been a popular pastime to poke 
fun at Congress. 

Cartoonists, politicians, and private citi- 
zens have been doing it almost ever since 
the beginning of our National Government— 
and no doubt there is a good deal to be said 
for the ability of a people to laugh at them- 
selves. 

But in the past 20 or 25 years, the trend 
reached greatly exaggerated proportions. 

Regardless of where you went, you were 
apt to hear disparaging remarks about Con- 

ess. 

The ballplayer who failed to touch second 
or who muffed a fly was greeted with a shout 
of “Why don’t you run for Congress?” 

The amateur magician was heckled with 
the inquiry of “What district do you repre- 
sent?” 

The dozing pupil in the classroom found 
himself asked just where he thought he 
was—in Congress? 

The long-winded orator was jeeringly re- 
ferred to as the Senator. 

And a clever remark to make about some 
sensational current case of embezzlement 
or theft was: “That fellow must have put in 
a few terms in Congress.” 


WASHINGTON DOESN'T HELP 


Just when the note of viciousness crept 
into this interesting performance is hard 
to say. 

Perhaps it began with prohibition and the 
era of great cynicism in the twenties. 

Perhaps it began with the dreary days of 
the early thirties when times were tough and 
when a dollar was worth every penny of it. 

But one thing is certain. 

And that is that Washington itself has 
done very little to discourage the practice. 

That is to say, no administration has gone 
out of its way to put across the idea that 
Congress was doing a good, or even an im- 
portant job. 

Perhaps it is an advantage to a President, 
whoever he may be, not to do this. The 
great bulk of the publicity and/or propa- 
ganda power of the Federal Government rests 
with the executive branch, and one way to 
put pressure on a Congress to go along with 
administration measures is to foster the no- 
tion with the folks back home that maybe 
this Congress is a little bit retarded if it 
refuses. 

In any case, this is what has happened. 

Over and over again. 

Until the time came when the average 
American who thought of Congress at all 
(unless he were trained in the law or history 
or political science) was apt to wonder why 
the taxpayers put up with such a quarrel- 
some, inefficient system. 


A NEW TREND TODAY? 


Does the same situation exist today? 

Could President Truman, if he chooses to 
run again for the Presidency, make an ef- 
fective campaign once more on the basis of 
having to put up with an inept Congress? 

It is very doubtful. 

For one thing, Mr. Truman has been work- 
ing during the past 4 years with a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress. 
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For another, Mr. Truman himself, and his 
administration, are now in trouble to some 
degree—how far we do not yet know—both 
because of the unhappy foreign picture and 
due to the tax scandals here at home. 

But the important point for our purposes 
is that, in the process, Congress has once 
again shown the reason for its being and the 
genius of the American checks-and-balances 
system. 

THE ORIGINAL PATTERN 


Sometimes it is hard to remember, but 
under our American system of government it 
is the legislative branch—the Congress— 
which is to make and decide policy. 

This is the most vital function of govern- 
ment. 

Our executive branch—the Presidency—is 
supposed to carry out the policies declared 
by Congress. 

And, when necessary, the judicial branch 
is set up to interpret these policies. 

Under the political party system it is often 
difficult to remember this set-up. 

We speak often of leadership as though 
that were the job and the gift of a very few— 
and we are inclined to expect an all-wise 
President to provide this leadership when- 
ever difficulties arise. 

And yet, our President is only supposed to 
recommend, he was never intended to be the 
source and originator of all policy. 

Have we been putting too much emphasis 
on the importance of the identity of the 
President? 

It is hard to say so, when we consider the 
size of the executive branch of our Federal 
Government—which now numbers between 
two and three million, exclusive of the 
Armed Forces. The legislative and judicial 
branches personnel can be counted in the 
hundreds. 

However, there is little doubt of the over- 
emphasis on, and excess power of, the Execu- 
tive when gaged in the light of our consti- 
tutional system. 

Read the United States Constitution and 
decide for yourself. 


THE LESSON ©. HISTORY 


The political history of man is filled with 
proof that great power begets corruption. 

It is doubtful if there are any exceptions 
to this rule where such power has existed in 
one place over a long span. 

Nor is the story of the United States a 
different story; no party has remained in 
power for a long uninterrupted period with- 
out suffering sonre loss of moral fiber. 

This is where our American system has 
stood us in good stead. 

This is where Congress comes in. 

This is what the United States Constitu- 
tion anticipated. 

This is the reason for the checks and bal- 
ances in our Federal Government—it is why 
no branch can be a law entirely unto itself— 
it is why each branch can, at some point, 
put a brake on the others. 

One other thing— 

Dictatorships cannot arise when a system 
like this is working. As proof, notice that 
the first step in any march toward totali- 
tarianism is to get rid of the legislature as 
an independent, equal function of govern- 
ment. 

How much voice has the Soviet Presidium 
today? How much did Hitler’s Reichstag 
have, or the Japanese Diet? 


CONSTITUTION IS THE KEY 


This is not to suggest—or to deny—that 
similar forces are at work in America today. 

Our point is that until the Constitution 
is changed and Congress reduced to a mere 
facade, it would be hard for such trends to 
make rapid progress here. 

When great power exists there must be a 
balance to it—just in case. That is the basic 
thesis of the United States Constitution. If 
the power tends to get out of control, some- 
body has to be able to do something about it. 


In our system, who is to do it if not Con- 
gress? 

Whether or not one agrees with the con- 
cepts and acts of the present administration, 
it is a fact that Congress has been the agency 
to put all the political cards on the table 
before the public in recent months—and 
years. 

One can jeer at Congress, and, perhaps 
with justification, decry its methods and 
decisions at times. 

But it would seem the better part of wis- 
dom, on the record, not to fall into the habit 
of disparaging Congress as an institution. 

Life in America might be very miserable 
without it. 





Morality In Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO am 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Hon. EvGene J. McCartuy from the Com- 
monweal for December 14, 1951: 


Morauiry in GOVERNMENT—WHEN THE PEO- 
PLE LOOK TO WASHINGTON THEY FIND AN 
ALL Too AccurRaTE REFLECTION OF THE 
NATIONAL PICTURE 


(By Hon. Euvcene J. McCartuy) 


“Among the great modern nations the 
United States has had perhaps the least envi- 
able reputation as regards the probity of its 
political life.” This is the statement of 
Peter H. Odegard in an article on Corrup- 
tion for the 1937 edition of the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. 

The findings of congressional and execu- 
tive investigations indicate that public offi- 
cials today are living up to this reputation. 
These investigations have exposed a shock- 
ing lack of any sense of moral responsibility 
on the part of many public officials. They 
have found other officials whose standards are 
extremely personal, flexible, and inadequate. 

The people of the United States are genu- 
inely disturbed. It is not important to them 
that no one of the current scandals reaches 
as high in government as Teapot Dome did, or 
that none is of equal magnitude. It is not 
important to them that there have been 
other periods in our history when the num- 
ber of known cases of corrpution was larger. 
Sufficient for the day is the corrpution there- 
of. The people of the United States are ask- 
ing themselves, and their religious, educa- 
tional, and political leaders two important 
questions: 

First. What is the cause of the present con- 
dition of political morality? 

Second. What can be done to bring about 
reform? 

These are, of course, not new questions 
in the history of the United States, or of 
the world. The problem of the ethical and 
moral standards which should obtain in 
public service is one which has attracted 
the attention of thoughtful men through- 
out the history of civilization. It is one 
which thoughtful men today must also con- 
sider, not with the reluctance which is 
noted by the Senate subcommittee, but with 
the humility which the same committee ob- 
serves to be a necessary condition. 

Why do we have the present condition of 
morality in political office? The answer is 
not to be found in simple one-cause expla- 
nations such as that of Senator AIKEN, who 
asserts in his “additional views” appended 
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to the Senate subcommittee report “that 
corruption is the inevitable result when one 
party or one faction remains too long in 
power.” Neither is it to be found in sweep- 
ing generalizations regarding the inevitable 
corruption in our system of government. 
If this were true, our only hope for democ- 
racy would be that International Business 
Machines, together with the testers of in- 
telligence, social attitudes, emotions, and 
the rest, will eventually give us a scientific 
instrument for the selection of superior per- 
sons from the masses—a modern scientific 
implementation of Plato’s proposal for se- 
lecting the guardians of his ideal democracy 
by subjecting the prospects to the triple 
test: First, as to whether they remember 
well and were not deceived; second, as to 
whether they could endure toils, pains, and 
conflicts; and third, as to whether they could 
withstand the “softer influence of pleasure 
or the sterner influence of fear.” 

Undoubtedly there is a need for procedural 
change in our governmental system but the 
possibilities of moral reform through such 
changes are very limited. We must look 
for more fundamental causes for the condi- 
tions which have been found. 

There are, I think, at least three funda- 
mental general causes. 

1. The general level of morality in the 
United States. 

2. The level of morality in business, in 
the legal profession, and in other profes- 
sions most directly bearing upon political 
activity. 

8. The lack of any strong tradition of 
political responsibility or of the honor of 
Office in the United States. 

Let us look first at the general level of 
morality in the United States. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, sustained by sta- 
tistical data, that the level is not high. 
This should not be a complete surprise to us. 
One of my philosophy teachers once stated 
that “anyone who is surprised by the nudism 
of the twentieth century must be completely 
ignorant of the naturalism of the nineteenth 

century.” 

Philosophical and religious beliefs do. af- 
fect. conduct. When the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court declares that the only abso- 
lute is that there are no absolutes, and when 
recognized religious and philosophical lead- 
ers lend their names to a declaration of their 
faith in man “to make his way by his own 
means to the truth which is true to him,” 
we should not be shocked to find the people 
generally, and some Government officials, 
making up a few rules which are convenient 
to their own purposes. Undoubtedly the 
moral standards accepted and observed by 
the people of a democratic country such as 
ours will be reflected in the conduct of the 
officials of the country. 

The conduct of public officials is affected 
more directly, however, by the standards of 
conduct accepted in business and in the pro- 
fessions which touch Government more di- 
rectly. It is significant that in almost 
case in which an accused public official has 
attempted to defend himself, he has argued 
that his actions were fully within the bounds 
of accepted practices: in the business world, 
in the legal profession, or in some other pro- 
fessional group. 

It is not fair to say that self-interest is 
the only motive in business or the profes- 
sions, but the evidence is strong that it is 
the predominant consideration. Carl Sny- 
der in his book Capitalism the Creator ob- 
serves that despite our prejudices we must 
acknowledge that avarice and greed have 
been the great forces in the building of 
America. In any case, the opportunist, the 
sharp dealer, is not despised by the business 
world. Often, if he avoids conviction, he 
sits at the head of the table. The high pres- 
sure artist, the dealer in influence, the pub- 
lic relations man, expanding doubt or con- 
tracting truth, as the case demands, all the 
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disciples of Hermes, sit at the right hand. 
Business, and more recently some of the pro- 
fessions, rally to the cry “free enterprise.” 
Of course, like any popular slogan, this 
means many things to many people. But 
fundamentally it comprehends a rejection of 
social responsibility and of social justice. 
It leaves no room for the concept of dis- 
tributive justice or the traditional idea of 
legal justice, and very little room for com- 
mutative justice. Legality becomes the 
watchword. 

A recent issue of a highly respected maga- 
zine, published principally for businessmen, 
carried an article on how to save on taxes. 
After establishing that the purpose and in- 
tent of the tax laws is to have each taxpayer 
Pay 1951 taxes on 1951 income, and 1952 
taxes, the higher taxes, on 19f2 income, the 
article goes on to recommer i that when 
possible, its reade~s should try o get advance 
payments of 1952 salary, interest, rents, 
commissions, and fees, so as to avoid paying 
the higher 1952 tax. The fact that through 
this device the Government will lose reve- 
nue which under the law it should receive, 
or that other taxpayers will have to make up 
the amount which the informed and alert 
reader avoids paying, seems to be of no 
concern. 

Many businessmen see little or no wrong 
in avoiding the law. John Cassidy, who 
argued the question of political morality 
with Mr. Dooley at the turn of the century, 
insisted that he “niver knew a pollytician 
to go wrong ontil he’s been contaminated by 
contact with a businessman.” 

The business point of view has been trans- 
ferred to other professions. In a recent issue, 
Time reports an interview between a pro- 
fessor and a medical student 
which is illustrative. The student, when he 
was asked why he had gone into medicine, 
replied that he had done so because it looked 
like a lucrative field. When asked what he 
wanted to do as a doctor, he replied that he 
intended to get into a specialty that offered 
the largest fees. He stated further that 
there was no special social responsibility at- 
tached to the medical profession and that 
he considered himself to be just like anyone 
else, preparing to get the most out of his 
profession for kimself. Whereas I do not 
contend that this point of view is typical 
or representative of the professions, I fear 
that it is very widely held. “Free enterprise” 
is the first principle upon which even the 
professions are demanding autonomy and 
immunity. 

In the long run, it is tne indirect and more 
subtle influence resulting from the transfer 
of this exploitative philosophy, rather than 
the direct influence of bribery and influence 
payments, that is most destructive of moral- 
ity in public office. 

The third general cause contributing to 
the low level of morality in government in 
the United States is the lack of any strong 
tradition, of the responsibilities and the 
honor of government office. 

In the beginning of our national life we 
cut ourselves away from the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the Old World and adopted instead 
an egalitarian political philosophy. Every 
citizen was given a share in the political 
power which in the old order was restricted 
to the nobility. In transferring to each citi- 
zen political rights we failed to transfer the 
corresponding responsibilities which the old 
traditions and institutions had imposed upon 
the nobility. We failed to develop a new 
institution and a new tradition, attaching 
obligations and responsibility to position and 
to office directly as a substitute for the sys- 
tem which fixed such responsibility through 
birth or class. 

The disorder resulting from this failure 
was emphasized by the general acceptance in 
the United States of a negative and pessi- 
mistic political philosophy which held that 
government at best was a necessary evil, 
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“the badge of lost innocence” as Thomas 
Paine described it. The normal attitude of 
the citizen toward government was, conse- 
quently, one of suspicion, distrust, and 
antagonism. Government officials were 
looked upon either as policemen or as pen- 
sioners. Much of this same attitude re- 
mains today. 

What can be done to bring about an im- 
provement in political morality? 

First, the general level of morality in the 
United States must be raised. This is basi- 
cally an individual problem, but it is one 
which is the responsibility of government, 
as well as of all constructive social institu- 
tions. 

Second. Ethical standards in business and 
in the professions, too, must be raised, pri- 
marily for the sake of business and the pro- 
fessions, but also for the effects which im- 
proved standards in these fields will have on 
morality in government. 

Third. We must take immediate action to 
develop in the United States a code of ethics 
for men in public office, and to lay the foun- 
dations upon which we can build a tradition 
of the high honor and responsibility of 
government office. 

Progress in this third field of action does 
not depend absolutely on progress in the 
other two fields. There is no clear evidence 
that either the business and professional, or 
the personal morality, of the British is su- 
perior to that of the people of the United 
States. Yet there is positive evidence that 
the standards for conduct in public office 
in England are definitely superior to the 
accepted standards in the United States. 
This superiority is not a matter of accident; 
neither ‘s it the end product of an unbroken 
tradition. In the eighteenth century cor- 
ruption was widespread in the British Gov- 
ernment, both in Parliament and in the civil 
service. However, by the beginning of the 
twentieth century both the Parliament and 
the British civil service had achieved a repu- 
tation that was practically beyond question. 
That reputation has been carefully preserved 
in the first 50 years of this century. 

We can accomplish a similar reform in the 
United States. The responsibility rests upon 
everycne and upon every institution that 
has power to orm the mind of America. 





The People Are Alert and Demand a 
Return to Constitutional Government 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter which I just received 
from a constituent of mine clearly ex- 
presses the attitude of our people to- 
day—those who think for themselves. 
The people are alert and demand a 
return to constitutional government. 

Thank you very much for sending me a 
copy of the ConcressionaL Recorp. It has 
been of great interest, and I believe that 
if more people had the opportunity to see 
first hand what is going on in Congress, our 
side of the controversy would have a better 
chance of winning. I hope that 1952 will 
see our country turn away from the social- 
istic programs of the present administration, 
and I vish to congratulate you on the part 
you are playing in leading us in a return to 
constitutional government. It appecrs hope- 
less to expect any results from efforts to 
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reduce domestic expenses of government 
until we have a Congress not only with a 
Republican majority but with a majority 
of Republicans who actually believe in econ- 
omy in government and the free enterprise. 





Look to the Grass Roots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS \ 





OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call te your attention and to the atten- 
tion of the Congress an outstanding arti- 
cle written by Dr. J. A. Hill, of Canyon, 
Tex., which I today place in the ConGcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. Dr. Hill has long been 
one of the guiding lights of the young 
people of our section of this country. 
His deep understanding is well exempli- 
fied by this article. The fact that no 
government is better than the individuals 
of which it is composed could hardly be 
better stated than in the words of Dr. 
Hill. Our responsibilities as an integral 
part of a free democratic government 
cannot be shifted one to the other. Our 
salvation lies in our willingness to meet 
and carry our own responsibilities on our 
own shoulders. 

The article follows: 


{From the Amarillo Globe-Times of Janu- 
ary 24, 1952] 


Look To THE Grass Roots 
(By Dr. J. A. Hill) 


CaNYON.—There seems to be quite wide- 
spread disquietude in this country over a 
generally admitted decline in morals. We 
are particularly excited over Washington 
mink coats, deep-freezes, and the like. It 
has been proposed that Congress should set 
up standards of integrity for its Members, 
and now its appears that Republicans are 
going to try to prove to the country during 
the next presidential campaign that their 
morals are better than those of Democrats, 

All of this alarm is well enough. Govern- 
ment integrity is as sacred a thing to a free 
people as a good woman's reputation is to 
a faithful husband, and whichever party can 
and will drive the money changers from our 
national temple ought to be given a commis- 
sion by the people to do it. The trouble 
right now is that each of the two old parties 
lives in a glass house. 

But remember one thing: Cleaning up 
Washington is not going to do any permanent 
good until we clean up Podunk and Possum 
Holler. The moral decay in our Capital is 
only a symptom of what is going on very 
promiscuously in the hinterland. 

Every American citizen who is dissatisfied 
with skulduggery in Washington ought to 
be honest enough to give himself a soul- 
searching examination. Am I as honest with 
other people in the business I conduct as I 
want the boys in our Government to be in 
the business that they conduct? Am I do- 
ing things that I know to be wrong and justi- 
fying it (to myself) on the ground that 
others are doing the same thing? If every- 
body in town treated me as I am treating 
other people how long would I be in busi- 
ness? How long would I want to live in 
this town? Does the business in which Iam 
engaged contribute to the higher welfare of 
the community in which I live? Am I an 
asset or a liability to my town, my State, and 
my country? 
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‘These are the types of questions a majori- 
ty of us will have to answer before we can 
expect any permanent improvement in 
Washington. There is no use to shrug them 
off as being too preacheristic, or emotional, 
or impractical, or idealistic. Moral problems 
can’t be dealt with that way. They are stub- 
born things and refuse to be pushed around. 
And we can’t get rid of them by closing our 
eyes to them or trying to run away from 
them. Cowardice never did solve a moral is- 
sue; nor did dishonesty ever make men cou- 
rageous. 

This column realizes that the point we 
are presenting here is so obvious that to 
argue about it seems presumptuous—and 
futile—and repetitious. But it is our con- 
viction there are many really good people 
who haven't thought through the implica- 
tions of their own conduct and their indi- 
vidual responsibility for a condition that 
threatens the very existence of our country. 
Some one has observed that the bad conduct 
of good citizens is doing more harm to Ameri- 
ca than is the bad conduct of bad citizens. 

Occasionally I am asked what is the cause 
of this moral let-down? “If the schools are 
as good as you say, our moral level ought 
to be rising instead of falling. Aren’t the 
citizens of today products of yesterday’s 
schools?” 

Well, yes—in a measure. As a whole we 
are a Nation of seventh or eighth graders, I 
am told. And, if the schools, aided by good 
homes and good churches, were the only in- 
fluence upon the lives of our children the 
moral level of our Nation would be per- 
ceptibly higher. But, unfortunately de- 
structive influences and institutions tear 
down as fast as the constructive ones build 
up—apparently a little faster. And among 
these destructive influences is the bad con- 
duct of good citizens. 

Only the other day I heard a fine man, a 
church deacon and a community leader, say 
that it is no trouble to drive from his town 
to another he mentioned 70 miles away in 
an hour—to do so a plain violation of the 
law. A teacher stood before his class and 
tore up a parking ticket, remarking that they 
wouldn’t do anything about it—an example 
in anarchy. A very prominent and success- 
ful business man rents his property to a 
lawless enterprise and thus becomes par- 
ticeps criminals in all types of crime. An 
influential club woman makes a habit of 
giving cocktail parties and makes fun of 
people who refuse to participate. 

And thus the story goes almost indefinitely 
out along the highways and byways of the 
Nation. Law violation, business shadiness, 
social disdain of law-abiding citizens—all by 
good people. Yes, the moral fiber of the Na- 
tion is growing weaker; and that explains the 
things that most of us are ashamed of in 
Washington. 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
telligent people of my district are all too 
aware of the waste and extravagance of 
our Federal Government. They insist 
that no further taxes be levied and that 
useless expenditures be eliminated. A 
constituent of mine insists that our Gov- 
ernment practice economy, as he states 


in a letter dated January 16, which I 
have just received, which I am pleased 
to quote in its entirety, as follows: 


I shall long remember you at the Tulsa 
Coliseum prior to the last elections. You 
have been doing everything you possibly can 
to have our Government practice economy. 
More power to you. I hope you use your 
vote in Congress to prevent any taxes to be 
levied on us this year. I also hope and re- 
quest that there be no Ambassador appointed 
to the Vatican. Now, more than ever before 
each dollar that is expended from the Treas- 
ury must be used wisely and carefully. This 
is not the time for new post offices and Gov- 
ernment buildings. I have watched your 





record. You are doing wonderful. Keep it 
up. 
In conclusion, many thanks for being my 
Representative. It is appreciated. 
‘ 
Government Spending 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD “% 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very fine speech 
by the mayor of the city of Martinsville, 
Va., Hon. J. R. Walker. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THINK IT OVER 

In studying the recently enacted Federal 
spending program and tax increases I have 
developed some information that is of con- 
siderable concern to me and I believe it will 
be to you. Perhaps it might be well, at the 
outset, for me to make it clear that anything 
I say is not intended as a criticism of parti- 
san politics or of political parties. I am not 
blaming one or praising the other. Nor do 
I intend any criticism toward Federal ex- 
penditures necessary to defend ourselves, 
fully appreciating that power and might 
speak in terms that are understood by all 
nations. I will talk about what appears 
to me to be an alarming lack of concern 
or, at least, effective action with respect to 
our Federal fiscal policies. 

This year Congress authorized Federal 
agencies to spend $89,500,000,000. This figure 
may not sound large until one considers that 
on a population basis Martinsville’s share of 
this burden will be $10,250,000. Thus, the 
share of each man, woman, and child in 
Martinsville is $597. In order that we might 
see further what this means, let’s bring this 
spending program home to Martinsville and 
see how it relates to your city government. 

There are approximately 4,000 homes in 
Martinsville, valued at $21,000,000, and 
assessed for property tax purposes at 
$10,500,000. The United States President's 
personal office alone will spend $10,000,000 
this year or only a half-million less than the 
total assessed value of all the homes in 
Martinsville. 

The average real estate tax paid by the 
city of Martinsville’s 4,000 homes is $50. 
Assuming the average income per family 
with two dependents to be $4,000 per year, 
the family will pay $249 in Federal income 
taxes. In addition, each family will pay at 
least twice this amount in hidden Federal 
taxes. 

The Federal debt is $260,000,000,000 which 
amounts to $1,733 for each man, woman 
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child (in the United States). This 
means that Martinsvill*’s share of this debt 
ts almost $30,000,000 or approximately $10,- 
000,000 more than the appraised value of 
every home in Martinsville. This debt is 
expected to grow by approximately $15,- 
000,000 this year because expenditures 
exceed revenue by this amount. As 
usual no funds have been included in this 
year's Federal budget for paying off any part 


debt. 

amount of money that the Federal 
Government will pay in interest alone on 
the public debt of $260,000,00,000 this year 
will be almost $6,000,000,000. Martinsville 
share of this interest on the public debt 
alone amounts to well over a half of a million 
dollars or more than enough to support the 


system or entire public 

Assuming that there is at least one person 
who smokes a carton of cigarettes a week 
in each of the 4,000 Martinsville homes, the 
amount of money paid in Federal taxes on 
cigarettes alone in Martinsville would be 
$270,680 or enough to support the city’s po- 
lice department, fire department, recreation 
department, library department, health de- 
partment, and welfare department. If you 
are one of those who smoke a carton of 
cigarettes a week, you pay (directly and in- 
directly) approximately $68 a year in Fed- 
eral cigarette taxes alone. 

There are about 4,500 automobiles and 
trucks in Martinsville. The owner of each 
of these will pay an average of $50 next 
year in Federal gasoline taxes. This amounts 
to about $225,000, Martinsville drivers will 
pay in gasoline taxes alone next year to the 
Federal Government. This amount would 
buy all new garbage trucks, police cars, and 
fire trucks for the city and would also pay 
for their operation and maintenance for 5 


Direct and indirect Federal taxes of about 
$500 were included in the purchase price of 
each of the 4,500 Martinsville automobiles 
or a total Federal tax on these 4,500 automo- 
biles alone of about $2,250,000. With this 
$2,250,000, the city could pave all the streets 
in Martinsville and construct curbs and gut- 
ters on both sides of the 65 miles of city 
streets. 

Congress recently approved the $6,000,000,- 
000-dollar Missouri River valley project. 
Martinsville’s share of this project will be 
$776,000. This amount would have paid for 
the Joseph Martin and the Patrick Henry 
elementary schools. Recently this figure of 
$776,000 was mentioned to a local business 
man and he said he did not believe Mar- 
tinsville paid any such sum in Federal taxes. 
Later it was decided to ask 10 Martinsville 
manufacturing firms to give the total of 
their Federal taxes. Eight of them gave 
their figures and the average was about $250,- 
000 per firm, or a total of about $2,000,000. 
Based upon this showing, I would estimate 
the total Federal tax paid by the manufac- 
turing firms in Martinsville at $3,000,000 for 
the past year. 

The estimated direct Income tax paid by 
the average family is about @250. The maga- 
zine Newsweek recently estimated the hidden 
Federal taxes amounted to about $790.82 per 

This gives us a total of $1040 per 
family. With 4,000 families, this would give 
a total of $4,160,000 Federal taxes paid by 
individuals in Martinsville, and if added to 
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basis—to be $10,500,000. This difference be- 
tween seven million and ten million is ap- 
proximately accounted for in the fact that 
the Federal budget is out of balance. 

Some 200 citizens came to this year’s city 
budget hearings, how many of these 200 
wrote their Senators and Congressmen to ex- 
press concern over mounting Federal expend- 
itures during the recent Federal budget 
hearings? Yes, Congress is very far away 
from everything except your pocketbook. 
Each time you drive your automobile to town 
you pay Federal taxes; you stop for cigarettes 
and pay your Federal taxes; everytime you 
make a purchase of any kind you pay Federal 
taxes; you go to the movies and pay Federal 
taxes. This list could be extended twenty 
times. This month you will notice an even 
bigger slice coming out of your paycheck 
for Federal taxes. Ask yourself when Federal 
taxes were reduced. 

City officials are proud that Martinsville 
citizens express their opinions during city 
budget hearings. We hope that twice as 
many will come to next year’s budget hear- 
ing. City officials are likewise deeply con- 
cerned with mounting Federal debt and Fed- 
eral expenditures of which there is no appar- 
ent end. We are in a position where we can 
see that city taxes are very, very small com- 
pared to Federal taxes. Right or wrong, we 
believe that Martinsville citizens are getting 
a dollar’s worth of services for each munici- 
pal tax dollar. Martinsville citizens have 
created this situation because of their inter- 
est in the city government. We would like 
to see the same amount of interest shown in 
the Federal Government. 

Did you get $500 worth of Federal Gov- 
ernment service for the $500 you paid in 
Federal taxes last year when you bought 
that new automobile? If you smoked a 
carton of cigarettes each week, what did you 
get for the $68 you paid in Federal cigarette 
taxes last year? Martinsville citizens paid 
$45,000 in Federal movie taxes last year. 
What could we have done with this money 
here at home. 

It is up to you. You must see to it that 
your Congressmen make reductions wher- 
ever possible. You must see to it that your 
President is one who will strive for proper 
organization and efficient management in 
the conduct of Federal Government affairs. 
It is important to recognize that improve- 
ments in management and organization—es- 
sential as they are—cannot by themselves 
balance the Federal budget. Many Federal 
agencies spending billions and billions of 
dollars on program after program are very 
well run and are efficient organizations. The 
overwhelming issues in the Federal budget 
are “what the money is to be spent for”—or 
program issues. These programs have been 
requested and insisted upon by pressure 
groups and shoved down Congress’ throat. 
To eliminate them, you must let Congress 
know of your disapproval of specific pro- 
grams such as Congress’ spending $776,000 
of Martinsville money to build dams on the 
Missouri River and spending $1,017,000 (Mar- 
tinsville’s share) in foreign aid this year. 
How do you stand on these issues? Does 
your Congressman know how you stand? If 
not, you have no kick coming. 

Each Martinsville family’s share of the 
Federal budget this year is $2,388 or seven 
times as much as the per family cost of 
your city government, which furnishes serv- 
ices you feel and receive every day ranging 
all the way from collecting your garbage to 
educating your children. Think it over— 
balance the scales in your own mind—and 
remember that every time you make a pur- 
chase, go to the movies, draw your paycheck, 
start your car, smoke a cigarette, pay your 
rent, and anything you do, someone from 
one of the Federal agencies will silently but 
— slip some hard cash from your pocket- 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that 
I believe the democratic system presupposes 
an active participation in affairs by the citi- 
zens, and that without that participation it 
can be a very dangerous form of government. 
In this vein I would like to quote two wise 
men: 

In his essay on Representative Government, 
John Stuart Mill had this to say: “A people 
may prefer a free government, but if, from 
indolence or carelessness, or cowardice, or 
want of public spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving it; if they 
will not fight for it when it is directly at- 
tacked; if they can be deluded by the artifices 
used to cheat them out of it; if by momen- 
tary discouragement, or temporary panic, or 
a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they 
can be induced to lay their liberties at the 
feet even of a great man, or trust him with 
powers which enable him to subvert their 
institutions; in all these cases they are more 
or less unfit for liberty; and though it may 
be for their good to have had it even for a 
= time, they are unlikely long to enjoy 

‘.” 

On the subject of debt, I quote our own 
Thomas Jefferson: “I place economy among 
the first and the most important virtues, and 
public debt as the greatest of dangers. To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our rulers load us with perpetuai debt. We 
must make our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. If we 
can prevent the Government from wasting 
the labors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them, they will be happy. The 
same prudence which in private life would 
forbid our paying our money from unex- 
plained projects forbids it in the disposition 
of public money.” 





It’s Still Spend and Spend 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the Casper 
(Wyo.) Tribunc-Herakd: 


Ir’s Stitt SPEND AND SPEND 


President Truman puts Government spend- 
tng for the year beginning next July 1 at 
$85,500,000,000. That compares to estimated 
spending this year of $71,000,000,000 and last 
year’s $44,600,000,000. Nor is that all. 

For the current year, Mr. Truman asked 
for $93,500,000,000 and got $89,600,000,000. 
Government couldn't begin to spend all the 
money authorized. For fiscal 1953 supple- 
mentary requests, if the past pattern holds, 
will raise the total to $100,000,000,000. Mr. 
Truman has already indicated he will ask 
an additional $5,000,000,000 for atomic de- 
velopment—in connection with some fan- 
tastic weapons. 

Indicated spending for next year thus will 
top the highest cost World War II years 
when the country was engaged in a life-or- 
death struggle. The reason, Mr. Truman 
explains, is grim evidence that “the Kremlin 
would not hesitate to resort to war in order 
to gain its ends.” 

The evidence is apparently found in Korea, 
which is not the Kremlin's war but Mr. 
Truman’s. Nor is the plan of defense re- 
vealed, nor what is deemed necessary for 
security explained, other than in terms of 
dollars. Mr. Truman wants an $11,000,000,000 
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expansion in Armed Forces spending despite 
the fact that the rearmament program is 
being stretched out. 

Among other things, this will permit a 
start on building the Air Force from 90 to 
143 wings. The Air Force would doubtless 
like to have 143 wings, but it is worthy of 
mention that the figure and the demand 
came from a political quarter in one of those 
waves of near hysteria induced by atomic 
thinking. 

Incidentally, the President is obviously 
not immune. He called for $600,000,000 for 
civilian defense, including the construction 
of bomb shelters, and said refusal by Con- 
gress to provide it “could be a fatal gap in 
our security structure.” That raises ques- 
tion as to all security planning. If bomb 
shelters ever are needed, the Nation's defense 
will have been shattered. 

Mr. Truman admits that the heavy spend- 
ing he projects will create huge deficits, 
which are a matter of grave concern, but 
he proposes to do nothing about it. 

The plain truth is that the thinking re- 
flected in the budget constitutes a greater 
threat by far than any outside force. For 
not only is there shameless waste piled on 
ill-advised and obviously unnecessary spend- 
ing, but the total falls with heavy impact 
on an already strained economy. 

The picture is of prosperity, but the fact 
is of dangerous inflation, with much of the 
economy supported by Government expendi- 
ture, and Government itself beyond its 
financial limit. Mr. Truman wants more 
taxes, but taxes already are at a point to 
promote waste and destroy incentive, which 
is, in all experience, the breaking point. 

Congress has heretofore gone along with 
anything asked in the name of security, de- 
manding the curbing of nondefense spending 
but doing little to bring it about. It must 
now trim the fat, in wasted defense billions 
as well as elsewhere, and draw a blueprint 
of what the country needs in terms of what 
it can afford. 

Lacking this, Stalin will have won his war 
without firing a shot, which is probably all 
he intends, anyway. 





The North Dakota Bar Association 
{ee 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK @ 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Bar Association of North Dakota, 
during the year 1951, won outstanding 
recognition. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation issued itc certificate of merit for 
last year, reading: 

The State Bar Association of North Dakota 
has been duly selected, under the rules by 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association, to receive this award of merit 
for the most outstanding and constructive 
work in its field during the current year. 

Copy Fow er, 
President, American Bar Association, 
Epwarp JANEY, 
Chairman, Bar Organization Activities, 
JaMEs Barer, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee of Award of Merit. 
Dated September 19, 1951. 


This award going to a western plains 
State, with a population of less than 
650,000 ),eople, a State that was in the 
center of the dust bow] days, is one of the 
highest recognitions ever given to this 
Sparsely settled prairie State. 
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Soviet Subsidy to Books in India 
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HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY L 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing literary letter from India, which 
appeared in the New York Times book 
review of January 6, 1952, describes the 
great lengths to which Russia has gone 
in getting pro-Soviet books and maga- 
zines distributed to Indians at very low 
cost compared to Indian periodical works 
and those imported from the United 
States and other democratic countries. 

It would seem to indicate that a co- 
operative effort between American pub- 
lishers and our Government might help 
us to hold up our end in this battle for 
the minds of the Indian people. 


Sovier Svussipy to Books In InpIA—A 
Lrrerary LETTER From INDIA 
(By S. Rajee) 

Bomsay.—Red books are read by more and 
more people in India today. It is not that 
Indians are becoming more Communist- 
minded or more interested in communism, 
but that these books are widely available 
and incredibly cheap. The price of Indian- 
made volumes is regularly 10 to 20 times 
higher than Moscow-produced works. And, 
more, under an apparently generous Soviet 
subsidy, these imports are of good quality, 
nicely got up and printed on good paper. 
One of the Communist bargains is Lenin's 
Selected Works, a volume of 600 pages, closely 
printed and well bound, priced at about 40 
cents. (Sheafs of hundreds of pages from 
the book are available at 20 cents and even 
less.) 

Soviet magazines maintain the same 
undercutting price level. And their quality 
is good; they interest all classes of the liter- 
ate—apart from Communists themselves, 
fellow travelers and sympathizers—for at the 
few annas (cents) they cost, they are the 
best bargains on the newsstand today, except 
perhaps for a very few American magazines. 
The fortnightly New Times, the weekly So- 
viet Union, the: bimonthly Soviet Woman, 
and the monthly for intellectuals, Soviet Lit- 
erature, are all well circulated, reaching 
nearly 90 percent of the literate in India. 

In addition to the Russian-produced pub- 
lications, there are native-language books 
and periodicals put out by Soviet-subsidized 
agencies in India. The fellow-traveler pub- 
lisher finds in this field a lucrative and 
steady source of income. Occasionally the 
non-Red and nonpink publisher is ap- 
proached deviously and persuaded to bring 
out a Communist book. This done, he finds 
that the whole edition is swiftly bought up 
by persons unknown—how to be distributed 
and :t what price he never knows. Still, he 
has made a quick and good profit and he 
is tempted t> issue some other Communist 
book, on his own, the next time. While a 
serious publisher will have to wait and sell 
slowly a translation of a classic published in 
an edition of 3,000 copies in Tamil, a Tamil 
translation of an undistinguished Stalin 
prize book (most of the volumes sent into 
India from Moscow seem to have received this 
honor) will be snapped up. 

Soviet literature in India is not distributed 
only in cities like Bombay, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta; it reaches into the interior as well. . 
Socialist leader tells how, after 
stab meeting tax Ghd south of fauna on the 
dangers of communism, he was approached 
by au enthusiastic listener who wanted his 


autograph. The listener held up a book for 
the autograph. The speaker found it to be a 
well-thumbed, pencil-annotated, Moscow 
edition of a Communist classic. 

This alarming popularity of Red books is 
recent and is growing rapidly (books from 
China are among the latest imports). Till 
1946 the British Government in India had 
banned such books, and it is only in these 
last 5 years that the situation has been de- 
veloping—abetted by Communist zealots. 
Soviet literary wares are cried from crowded 
pavements in cities like Bombay and in 
otherwise quiet corners of the remotest vil- 
lages. The claim that over 300,000 copies of 
a short biography of Stalin have been sold in 
1 year in India is not unbelievable—consid- 
ering the price (14 annas), its good paper and 
printing, and the fanatic enthusiasm of its 
venders. 

It must be admitted, certainly, that this is 
successful propaganda. Worse, British, Am- 
erican, and Indian books (i. e., the counter- 
propaganda) are so expensive in comparison 
with the Soviet product as to be almost un- 
evident on the market. Clearly, cheap and 
well-printed democratic literature is a great 
and immediate necessity in India. 





Christian Group Passes Resolution for 
Withdrawal From United Nations 
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HON. JOHN T.WOOD @ 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
resolutions are coming to me from groups 
in all parts of the United States en- 
dorsing H. R. 5080 for withdrawal from 
the United Nations. 


The chairman of the Oklahoma Citi- 
zens Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has sent me the following resolution 
passed by group of Christian citizens of 
Oklahoma: 


RESOLUTION OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENS OF OKLA- 
HOMA PRESENTED THROUGH OKLAHOMA 
DELEGATION IN CONGRESS TO THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the announced objective of the 
Communist Party in America is the de- 
struction of our American constitutional 
government founded on Christian principles; 
and 

Whereas the announced rule of commu- 
nism is “Down with religion; long live athe- 
ism; the spread of atheistic views is our 
chief task”; and 

Whereas communistic Russia and her 
satellites have a greater voting power than 
the United States in the councils of the 
United Nations, and thereby has been able 
to achieve anti-Christian advantages in 
world affairs; and 

Whereas Communist Russia has constantly 
exercised the veto power allowed her in the 
United Nations to thwart all constructive 
moves toward world peace; and 

Whereas this country was established by 
Christian patriots; every signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was a member of a 
Christian church and sealed their declara- 
tion and pledge of their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor “with a firm reliance 
in the protection of Divine Providence,” so 
that we might inherit a Christian nation; 
and 

Whereas this Nation so declared by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a 
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Christian nation—denials of unbelievers to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and 

Whereas the growth of the United States 
to its present advantageous position in the 
affairs of the world is acceptably attributed 
to the exercising of the Christian concept 
of the individual worth of man; and 

Whereas we believe that there never was 
a time in our history when America needed 
God's guidance as much as it does today, and 
that no lasting peace can be achieved with- 
out His aid; and 

Whereas we, as Christian Americans, firmly 
believe that America cannot continue to en- 
joy the highest position in world respect, 
power, and influence it does if it continues 
to compromise the principles of Christ with 
the anti-Christian world; and 

Whereas the right to invoke the blessings 
of God on the United Nations assemblies 
audibly or to call for “a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence” in the af- 
fairs of the United Nations audibly, has been 
denied Christian American members thereof: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Un:ted States withdraw 
its membership from this United Nations im- 
mediately and that this United Mations or- 
ganization be required to withdraw its 
activities from United States; and 

That the flag of the United Nations be 
prohibited to fly officially within the borders 
of the United States; and 

That the United States should help form 
an alliance of nations with mutual national 
interests and motives, for their mutual de- 
fense against Communist aggression, infil- 
tration, and treason, such alliance respect- 
ing the individual sovereignty of all mem- 
ber nations; and 

That since communism has been declared 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as an illegal movement to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by force, 
alien Communists be ejected from American 
shores and others be actively prosecuted and 
punished to the full extent of the law; and 

That diplomatic immunity be withdrawn 
from Russians and all their communistic 
satellies; and 

That any elected official, having been 
sworn into office on the Bible, be impeached 
if he violates the Christian concepts of the 
Constitution he has sworn to uphold; and 

That we give our ardent support to House 
bill 5080, introduced by Hon. Jonn T. Woop, 
of Idaho, which is designed to accomplish 
the purposes of this petition. 





We Must Approve St. Lawrence Project 
Now e 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK ~ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRELENTATIVES 


Mondiuty, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tended to speak today on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project and the 
need for Congress to give immediate con- 
sideration to this vital project. Such 
action has become especially urgent since 
the Canadian Pailiament has approved 
legislation whereby Canaca will build 
the project alone unless the Congress 
authorizes United States participation 
during the present session. In his mes- 
sage to the Congress, which we just re- 
ceived a few minutcs ago, President Tru- 
man called upon the Congress to take 
this last chance to guarantee that this 
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country shall be a partner of our friendly 
neighbor to the north, Canada, in the 
great work of developing this naviga- 
tion and power project. 

However, I was just shocked to learn 
of the untimely passing away of our be- 
loved colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM 
T. Byrne, of New York. Due to my ad- 
miration and love for him, and in his 
memory, I will not speak today. When 
the House meets tomorrow, I intend to 
address this distinguished body and ex- 
plain why it is mandatory that Congress 
delay no longer on the St. Lawrence 
project and why we must do our duty 
to the American people by enacting 
— St. Lawrence legislation into 

Ww. 





Republic of India Second Anniversary 
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HON. JACOB K. Javits NN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 
Times of January 28 is a fitting welcome 
to the distinguished new Ambassador of 
India to the United States, His Excel- 
lency B. R. Sen. He comes to us at a 
time of crisis when self-help and mutual 
cooperation with the new state of India 
and with the people of India is absolutely 
vital to the security of free institutions in 
Asia and probably in the world. There 
will be other occasions to develop this 
major point, but this is the time to con- 
gratulate the new state on unifying the 
350,000,000 people of India in a constitu- 
tional and free nation and in successfully 
conducting its first national parliamen- 
tary elections in which almost 190,000,- 
000 votes are expected to be cast: 


InpD1I4’s ANNIVERSARY 


It is a pleasant irony of history that we 
Americans—such relative newcomers on the 
world’s stage—should be congratulating one 
of the most ancient of all countries—India— 
as if we were the oldsters. Today is the sec- 
ond anniversary of the founding of the Re- 
public of India, which to us old-timers with 
more than 175 years of republicanism behind 
us is mere infancy. 

Evidence that we wish to see India flour- 
ish Is the recent decision to grant $50,000,000 
over § years for economic development. The 
wheat loan of last year, however long delayed 
by an obtuse Congress, was a truly popular 
expression of American friendship. Taking 
the whole complex of relationships between 
our two countries, it is a fact that they are 
more friendly and understanding today than 
6 months or a year ago. 

There are a number of reasons for this, but 
none more effective than the natural simi- 
larity of ideas and principles which guide 
both our countries. Curiously enough, the 
origins of these beliefs in both cases is Eng- 
land. The new Indian constitution, which 
went into effect the same day the Republic 
was founded, was drawn up by men trained 
in British constitutional ideas and was based 
on the British parliamentary system. In 
other words, India is by her own proclaimed 
principles a member of the western demo- 
cratic community. 

This was at all times clear to those who 
knew India and her leader, Jawaharlal 
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Nehru. Our frequent disagreements with 
him were based on the contention that he 
was not always carrying out policies consist- 
ent with this basic democratic position. 
Senator CONNALLY could not have been fur- 
ther from the truth last week than when 
he accused Mr. Nehru of “trying to build 
himself up as the great mogul of Asia.” On 
the contrary, the real criticism against Mr. 
Nehru was his refusal to assume the leader- 
ship of Asian democracy. 

When we quarrel with India or India with 
us it is on details, not fundamentals, as the 
new Indian Ambassador, B. R. Sen, told the 
English-Speaking Union yesterday. “Since 
we agree about the basic ideas and goals for 
the peoples of both our countries,” he said, 
“there is every reason why India and Amer- 
ica should always continue to respect, ad- 
mire, and understand each other.” As a 
sentiment for today’s anniversary this is fair 
enough. 





Suggests Safety Cigarette to Reduce Fires 
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DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


M~. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include a letter to the 
editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
written by Willard E. Edwards, of Hono- 
lulu, on the subject of a safety cigarette. 
The letter follows: 


HONOLULU, T. H., September 11, 1951, 
Eprror, THE STarR-BuLLETIN: 

In spite of all safety and educational cam- 
paigns, millions of dollars worth of property 
and thousands of lives are lost annually in 
fires, the greatest single cause of which is 
smokers’ carelessness in disposing of burning 
cigarette butts. ‘ 

Most cigarettes are discarded by the time 
they have burned to the last inch, but it is 
this last inch, smoldering between the 
wooden planks of piers, on floors and floor 
coverings, on mattresses, in wastebakets, dry 
grass, leaves, etc., which all too often starts 
the fires. 

The fire loss figures for 1950 are $760,000,- 
000 is. property destroyed and 11,000 in lives 
lost, and this loss to the Government and to 
the Nation is just as serious as if it had 
been caused by direct sabotage. 

If cigarette manufacturers could be per- 
suaded to make the last one inch of their 
product with a nonburnable portion, similar 
to the existing paper “filter tip” variety, but 
made with asbestos paper, much of the cig- 
arette’s potential fire hazard would be elimi- 
nated. 

The cigarette could then be smoked until 
{t automatically went out, or, when care- 
lessly disposed of, it would burn for much 
iess a time than at present. 

Since millions of dollars worth of cig- 
arettes are consumed annually by the 
Armed Forces and by Government employees, 
the restricting of sales on Government areas 
to “safety cigarettes,” once they are pro- 
duced, would go far toward inducing ail 
manufacturers to produce such a product. 

Both the Government and industry are 
continually carrying on expensive safety and 
educational campaigns against fire losses. 
Is it too much ‘o ask ‘or the cooperation 
of cigarette manufacturers whose products 
in the hands of careless consumers are now 
responsible for the greatest single cause of 
all fires? 

WILtarp E. Epwarps. 


4" / 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON ; - iV 
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HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


“em 
OF ILLINOIS Eb 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget for 1953 lends a hol- 
low ring to the phrase “sound as a dol- 
lar.” This is a phrase that has with- 
stood the test of time, and has come to 
mean in every language, and in every 
land in the world, something enduring, 
solid, and sound. Since the New Deal 
came into power, however, the dollar has 
been dissipated and depreciated to the 
point where our fine old phrase might 
soon become “not worth a continental.” 

This might sound farfetched to the 
long-haired, half-baked, starry-eyed, 

brain-trust economists who not only in- 
fest but run—or ruin—our Government 
with the philosophy that there is no 
merit in thrift, and that there is still 
salvation in profligacy. I might add in 
passing that if all the New Deal and Fair 
Deal economists in Washington were 
laid end to end it would be a very good 
idea. 

Economics that are sound should last 
through the ages, just like the scale in 
music and the digits in arithmetic. On 
March 5, 1951, I addressed the House of 
Representatives on the President's 
budget for 1952, and challenged his 
statement that it could not be cut. I 
entitled that speech, The Administra- 
tion’s New Commandment: Thou Shalt 
Not Touch My Budget. While many 
politicians are reluctant to exhume their 
old speeches, I am more than happy to 
set forth again the 10-point program I 
offered at that time in an effort to 
achieve some degree of sanity in our fis- 
cal affairs: 

A 10-POINT PROGRAM FOR THIS CONGRESS 

First. Cut down to the bone within ex- 
isting legislation all nondefense items, 
particularly in the fields of personnel, 
travel, communications, and the like. 

Second. Place a moratorium on exist- 
ing legislation that does not contribute 
to the objectives of our defense program, 
regardless of how meritorious it may ap- 
pear to be. 

Third. Refuse to accept the allegation 
that military spending is sacrosanct, and 
reduce all items giving special privilege 
to military personnel, and eliminate all 
frills and foibles which are so apparent 
to anyone who has ever visited a military 
installation. 

Fourth. Be realistic about foreign aid, 
eliminating completely all economic aid, 
and carefully screening all military aid. 

Fifth. Reduce or eliminate all items of 
grants-in-aid to the States. 

Sixth. Place a moratorium on all pub- 
lic works which are not directly and 
immediately related to the defense effort, 
including the unconscionable expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors, flood con- 
trol and reclamation. 

Seventh. Discharge or deny supple- 
mental items of appropriations. 
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Eighth. Provide adequate and compe- 
tent staffs for the committees of Con- 
gress on both the Republican and Dem- 
ocrat sides of the aisle. 

Ninth. Provide legislation that will 
bring the leave system for Government 
employees within reason. 

Tenth. Elect an administration that 
will cooperate with the Congress in 
achieving these objectives. 

I regret to report that the only point 
that has been considered to date is No. 9, 
which was to provide legislation adjust- 
ing the leave system of Government em- 
ployees. While I am not completely sat- 
isfied with the progress in this regard, 
at least it is a step in the right direction. 
I earnestly suggest and urge that the 
Congress consider the other nine points, 
with one addition that I would like to 
offer at this time. 

Through time immemorial men have 
struggled for the possession of the metal 
called gold. It is a strange paradox, in- 
deed, that men have scaled unchartered 
seas, frontiers have been conquered, 
countries have been settled for the privi- 
lege of digging in the ground for gold. 
Gold as such has very little utility and 
is primarily a symbol of confidence in 
money. After the gold is dug from the 
ground it is put through an elaborate 
refining process and molded into pretty 
little shiny bars. Then in the United 
States the gold is promptly deposited 
back in the ground behind the vaults at 
Fort Knox. This gold not only can but 
is being purchased by foreign govern- 
ments who trade and exploit in our 
buried treasure for $35 an ounce, while 
an American citizen would be arrested, 
indicted, and sent to prison for its mere 
possession. 

I therefore <eel strongly that the 
American public should be entitled to a 
redeemable currency in gold so that we 
will again have confidence in the dollar 
bill as we have always had in history. 
Then the Congress could watch the rate 
of redemptions of paper money into gold, 
which should act as a storm warning to 
them not to waste the taxpayers’ money. 

I recognize and appreciate the fact 
that this is a complex problem that can- 
not be accomplished overnight. Many 
aspects with respect to the implications 
of a return to a redeemable currency 
must be carefully examined by a com- 
mittee of Congress. Hence, I suggest a 
new point in my 10-point program, as 
follows: 

The appropriate committee of Con- 
gress should immediately and expedi- 
tiously undertake a complete study of 
the advisability of an early return to a 
redeemable currency. 

The New Deal economists will throw 
up their hands in horror at such 
a thought and will predict that if such 
a return were effectuated at this time, 
the people would quickly convert their 
dollars into gold and hoard the same. 
This, to me, would be an admission of 
the fact that the people are losing confi- 
dence in their dollar. It may be of in- 
terest to you to know that there have 
been three or four times in history when 
we had an irredeemable currency for a 
short period of time, and when the time 
came to return to convertibility, the pro- 





ponents of Government spending ad- 
vanced the same arguments that they 
do today. Their unjustified fears did 
not materialize. 

I repeat that gold in and of itself has 
little utility. It is not convenient to 
handle; accumulates no interest; and 
creates no new plant capacity. The 
point is that the people want to know 
that they can convert their dollars into 
gold if they desire, and granted this as- 
surance they are secure and satisfied to 
use the traditional dollar bill which is 
so convenient in our commerce. 

If you really want a good example of 
what has happened to your dollar under 
the trusteeship of the Democrats, let us 
examine what has happened to our 
series E savings bonds. 

The bonds you and I bought in 1942 
are maturing this year. We paid $75 for 
a bond that had a face value of $100. 
Based on the 1942 value of the dollar 
cur $75 is worth only $43.70 today. On 
the same basis, the $25 interest we were 
to receive on our investment is worth 
only $14.60. Therefore, instead of re- 
ceiving $100 as promised us, we actually 
get only $58.30. 

It must not be forgotten that the tax 
on the interest is now due. For example, 
if a married man receives an income of 
$5,000 a year he is in a bracket where he 
would have to pay 24.6 percent, which 
amounts to $3.60 interest on the $14.60. 
In reality then, you and I only receive a 
net return on our original $75 investment 
of $54.70. This is equal to a loss of $20.30 
in 1942 dollars or $34.50 in current dol- 
lars for the privilege of lending $75 to 
the Government in 1942. 

Stating it another way, it has cost us 
investors in E bonds approximately 3 
percent interest a year, under the admin- 
istration’s fiscal policies, to let the Gov- 
ernment use our money. The same thing 
is also true in regard to meney invested 
in insurance policies and money put into 
Savings accounts. 

The $100 savings E bond has turned 
out to be a $54.70 guaranteed value, plus 
$34.50 of inflation tax receipts. Is it any 
wonder the people have lost confidence in 
the dollar, President Truman and his 
planners? 

I have used this example to show what 
has happened to your dollar and not to 
discourage anyone from keeping his 
bonds nor from buying additional war 
savings bonds. I can truthfully say that 
for patriotic reasons I have not cashed a 
single war savings bond. You and I, as 
patriotic Americans must and will con- 
tinue to buy bonds and support our Gov- 
ernment, but what we want is a sound 
dollar that will make that investment a 
savings at full value. 

Every loyal American wants to see our 
country through to victory, and that is 
all the more reason why the American 
people should realize who is responsible 
for the predicament we are in, and to 
understand what is happening to the 
value of our dollar under the direction of 
President Truman and his Fair Deal 
planners. To encourage the people to 
continue to buy bonds and to preserve at 
least the present value of the dollar, the 
Congress should serve notice on Presi- 
dent Truman that it refuses to be a part 
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of his program of deficit financing, which 
is leading the United States into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, by slashing at least 
$10,000,000,000 from his budget. 

President Truman’s budget for 1953 
asks for authority to spend some $87,- 
500,000,000, of which all but three billion 
is new obligating authority. This will 
create an actual cash expenditure in 
1953 of some $85,000,000,009, and with 
receipts estimated at seventy-one billion, 
we are faced with a deficit of over $14,- 
000,000,000,—-one of the highest in his- 
tory. This means nothing more nor less 
than a tax through inflation on the peo- 
ple of America. It would be far more 
honest of the President to call for a tax 
bill of $14,000,000,000 to balance this 
budget rather than to hide behind a po- 
litical expediency and create an indi- 
rect, unfair, discriminatory tax of in- 
flation. 

I was shocked, indeed, at the fact that 
the President has completely abandoned 
his promise, repeated on many occasions, 
to maintain the budget on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. The American people were 
repeatedly assured that this would be 
done, and all sound fiscal authority 
agrees that it must be done. Yet the 


‘ President now blandly states that such 


a policy is not realistic and callously 
pushes the national debt to the statutory 
limit of $275,000,000,000. 

There would be little point in my dis- 
cussing the budget in detail at this time, 
but I would like to invite the attention 
of the American people to the fact that 
at the end of fiscal year 1953 there will 
be available almost $77,000,000,000 in 
authorized but unspent funds, which 
leads me to the conclusion that this 
budget could and should be cut at least 
$10,000,000,000. I realize, of course, 
that there will always be a carry-over of 
funds, since the payment cf bills must 
necessarily come subsequent to the de- 
livery of materials. By the same token, 
however, I feel that it is a very bad 
practice and not in the public interest 
to provide to the military installations 
inordinate sums of money that they can- 
not logically utilize. 

The President’s budget has perhaps 
some $2,000,000,000 in new legislative 
proposals, including such things as aid 
to education, increased public assistance, 
flood insurance, dispersal of Govern- 
ment facilities, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, and a number of power projects. 
No one knows or has the slightest idea 
what the ultimate cost of these new social 
scuuemes would be, but it is safe to say it 
will run to many billions o* dollars. 
Some clue to this is found on page 1185 
of the Budget Document, where it is 
indicated that a new public-works pro- 
gram being requested in this budget will 
cost in 1953 some four hundred and four- 
teen million, and in subsequent years will 
require close to $2,000,000,000 to com- 
plete what the President would have us 
start this year. This is the familiar 
technique and must be stopped before 
the foot gets in the door. 

I feel that this new legislation should 
be completely denied at this time regard- 
less of the fact that some portions might 
merit consideration in more normal 
times. 
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In addition to this $2,000,000,000 sav- 
ing, I feel that the Marshall-aid plan, 
now called “Mutual security” request of 
$7,900,000,000 could and should be re- 
duced by at least 50 percent. 

The regular agencies of the Govern- 
ment, plus the new defense-related ac- 
tivities, should produce another billion 
dollars of fat, and we could add to this 
a reduction in the military requests of 
from three to five billion. 

By doing this, I feel that a minimum 
saving of $10,000,000,000 could be effected. 

Those of us who have been home dur- 
ing the past few months, and have talked 
to our people, know that they are cry- 
ing for relief from excessive taxation, 
and since the Executive does not heed 
their pleas they have no one to turn to 
but their Representatives in Congress. 
Thus, we have a sacred duty to take the 
reins of spending away from the Execu- 
tive and place them back in the control 
of the representatives of the people, and 
not the appointees of a power-mad, ir- 
responsible bureaucracy who can think 
of nothing but spend and spend, tax and 
tax, and elect and elect. 

I admonish the Members of Congress 
that if they are really sincere in doing 
away with excessive bureaucracy in our 
Federal Government they should cut at 
least ten billion off the President’s 
budget. This budget can only lead to 
bankruptcy and ruin, which Stalin and 
the Marxist Communists have been work- 
ing toward for years. Their ultimate 
goal is to win their revolution in Amer- 
ica without firing a shot. 

In the budget message President Tru- 
man requested another tax increase of 
$5,000,000,000. If Congress granted this 
increase it would be the fourth in the 
last 2 years. Practically every dollar of 
any future tax increase like the one 
voted by Congress last year must, of 
necessity, be borne by those who make 
their living by manual labor and the so- 
called white collar group holding clerical 
or office positions. This administration 
las levied taxes to the limit of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ ability to pay. I shall 
vigorously oppose any and all tax in- 
creases during this session of Congress, 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF RIEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Consumers to safeguard the in- 
terests of consumers in the Congress 
and to develop a consumers’ economy as 
the basis of American society. This is 
in direct response to the new high of 
189.1 just reported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Consumers Price Index 
for food and other items in the cost of 
living. Additional reasons are the cam- 
paign being launched by certain farm 
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groups to increase Government price 
guaranties and subsidies for food prod- 
ucts and the heavy losses already taken 
by the Federal Government in such 
activities as well as the tremendous 
burden on Government expenditures and 
on the budget of spiraling prices of 
defense items. 

The Defense Production Act exempts 
food prices from the normal operations 
of price control unless they attain a 
price at 100 percent of parity. At the 
same time, the Government is subsidiz- 
ing food prices with a record 1951 loss 
of $346,000,000 and a loss since the pro- 
gram startec of $982,00u,000. In addi- 
tion, under the existing parity formula, 
the parity price is constantly readjusted 
upward as the cost of everything else in- 
creases. Thus, the Defense Production 
Act in respect to products of the farm, 
which are the basis for a great part of 
the price of everything else, has a writ- 
ten-in formula for inflation. The least 
that can be done is to scale down the 
price control exemption from the present 
100 percent of parity to the percentage 
of parity to which the Federal Govern- 
ment actually supports farm prices, gen- 
erally about 90 percent of parity. 

As it seems impossible to bring about 
any revision in the interests of consum- 
ers unless their interests are effectively 
presented in the Congress as are the in- 
terests of other special groups, the Joint 
Committee on Consumers becomes essen- 
tial. My resolution calls for a joint com- 
mittee because it is authoritative, can 
act quickly and can place its principal 
service in reporting and marshalling 
public opinion which is the best way that 
the interests of consumers can be 
protected. 

The Defense Production Act will come 
up for amendment at this session and 
consumers who are the most poorly or- 
ganized of all economic groups in the 
country will face new raids by special 
interests against which they need to be 
protected. 
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HON. SID SIMPSON |) 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig of January 22, 1952: 

BiccEr, But Nor BEeTrer 


Congress was given the biggest peacetime 
budget in history Monday. There is, of 
course, room for argument as to whether 
we are at peace, but in any case the almost 
$85,500,000,000 in appropriations asked by 
Mr. Truman for the 1953 fiscal year which 
will open next July 1 is the largest amount 
ever spent by any country in any single 
peacetime year in history. 

Mr. Truman still is silent on plans for 
economies, either in the civilian branches 
or in military expenditures. There is rea- 
son to believe savings could be effected in 
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both. Present tax rates which are almost 
at back-breaking levels cannot possibly pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to meet the budget 
requirements. At present predictions they 
will fall short by perhaps $14,500,000,000. 
Even if Mr. Truman should get his additional 
$5,000,000,000 in taxes, which he will not, 
there still would be a deficit of almost $10,- 
000,000,000. 

Whatever the shortage, it will be made up 
by deficit financing—that is, the issuance of 
bonds which will further inflate prices, mak- 
ing defense cost more and the taxpayers less 
able to pay. 

At present rates, Federal taxes take more 
than $2,000 from the average family, and the 
present debt amounts to almost $7,000 for 
the average family. These are staggering 
fictures. Few families pay $2,000 in direct 
Federal taxes each year, but hidden and 
secondary taxes make up the difference. 

If the needed billions could be taken from 
huge business profits there would be less 
danger of destroying the Nation's standards. 
But we have reached the point where the 
money must be taken from the average citi- 
zen directly or in taxes on goods he must 
buy. All tax, of course, eventually is paid 
by the consumer who is the only possible 
source. 

In the budget are many swollen items. 
For instance, the President wants to carry 
on gigantic domestic and foreign welfare 
programs while engaging in history's greatest 
defense program. He proposes to increase 
economic aid to foreign countries 50 per- 
cent and to double military aid. He asks 
51 billions for our own arms program. 

While no good American will want the de- 
fense work cut to the point of grave danger, 
most of us want the best bargain for our 
money. We know that military equipment 
becomes obsolete within a few months or 
years. Witness the fate of World War II 
matériel some of it little more than 6 years 
old, but far out of date. We may find that 
after having spent all we can afford, we shall 
have to start all over within 4 or 5 years. 

In the field of domestic affairs, and of 
military administrative work, there is strong 
evidence of waste. Congress has the au- 
thority and the duty to run down inefficiency, 
waste, and graft. It lacks direct authority 
over departments, but through its power 
of taxation and appropriation it can force 
renovation of the administrative house. 

Income has risen rapidly in the last few 
years, although much of it is false, inflated 
income. But taxes have traveled faster than 
income. In 20 years, taxes have increased 
five times as fast as income to the point that 
Americans now are asked to pay almost twice 
as much in Federal tax alone as the total 
national income of two decades ago. 

It’s time for a serious reexamination of the 
operational methods, services given, and 
costs of each department of Government to 
the end that this country shall not lose 
through bankruptcy the victories it has won 
through courage and hard work. 





Judge George H. Moore \ 
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HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
attorneys, litigants, and citizens of St. 
Louis have come to know and respect 
United States District Judge George H. 
Moore, senior United States judge of the 
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eastern judicial district in Missouri. 
Criminals and those intent upon divert- 
ing the processes of justice have come to 
fear the righteous wrath of Judge Moore. 
On the other hand, the defendant in a 
criminal action who appears in court 
without friends and without counsel can 
be assured that he will be adequately rep- 
resented and have a fair trial. On many 
occasions I personally have seen Judge 
Moore appoint as counsel for those ac- 
cused of crime who did not have an at- 
torney some of the most distinguished 
members of the St. Louis bar, including 
a past president of the American Bar 
Association. 

Never has Judge Moore appeared in a 
better light, never has his stature ap- 
peared greater than the time last sum- 
mer when he fearlessly stated the facts 
as they were, even though they were to 
the ciscredit of the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of the United States, Attor- 
ney General J. Howard McGrath. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 23, 1952: 


DELANEY, MCGRATH, AND JUDGE MOORE 


On six counts—on every count brought 
against him—Denis W. Delaney, fired collec- 
tor of internal revenue for Massachusetts, 
has been found guilty of taking $7,500 to in- 
fluence tax decisions and of making false 
certifications on tax liens of $180,497. 

It would be foolish to take this conviction 
as evidence that Attorney General McGrath 
can be relied on to direct the kind of clean-up 
which the tax and loan scandals require. It 
is a finding of guilty for Denis Delaney and 
no more. 

If credit for this conviction in Boston is to 
be apportioned, let Chief Judge Moore of the 
Federal District Court in St. Louis be in- 
chided. Some 6 months before Delaney 
vas fired, Judge Moore telephoned Attorney 
General McGrath and protested about 
blocked-up income.tax cases. Judge Moore 
said the need was for “surgery to the bone.” 

This was the conversation which Attorney 
General McGrath later said was “damnable 
lies.” With his memory refreshed, the Cabi- 
net officer quickly retracted his lie charge 
and apologized both personally and publicly 
to Judge Moore. 

Does anyone think that Denis Delaney 
would now be convicted of a crime for which 
he may be sent to prison for 18 years and 
fined a total of $37,500 if Judge Moore, out 
here in St. Louis, had not blasted open the 
“channels” which the Justice and Treasury 
Departments sought to keep intact? 

We cherish a great big doubt. 





A Note on Fundamentals: Lest We Forget 
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OF OHIO 
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Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last academic year some 800,000 new stu- 
dents were added to the rosters of our 
public-school systems throughout the 
country. For the next 6 years to come 
it is expected that an additional 1,009,- 
000 more per year will swell the school 
enrollment of the Nation. 





These young people growing up into 
a world of struggle and tension ere our 
fundamental concern. Too often, in the 
stress of the moment, we forget the basic 
purposes for which our society was estab- 
lished. The purpose of politics, govern- 
ment, education, the arts, science, and 
the whole pattern of community living 
is the enhancement of human happiness 
and the achievement of a better world 
for these youngsters to inherit. 

We have discovered all too painfully 
that the raising of living standards on 
the material plane is only one element, 
and perhaps not the major element, in 
the establishment of this better world. 
When fear and uncertainties grip the 
human heart, when men live under the 
sword of Damocles dipped in atomic poi- 
son, their physical comfort suffices little 
to meet more urgent needs. All that 
national legislatures—in our Congress, in 
the parliaments of other lands—can plan 
for the future must be thought through 
and shot through with this underlying 
premise: Does the course of action on 
which we are embarking point to the 
realization in some small degree or large 
of this goal? Does it contribute to the 
well-being of our people in the deepest 
spiritual sense rather than to a momen- 
tary fragmentary staving off of some 
temporary strident crisis? 





We Tire of Political Evasions and Want 





Facts, Not Oratory 
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HON. SID SIMPSON \ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Jacksonville (ill.) Daily 
Journal of January 20, 1952: 


We TIRE oF POLITICAL EVASIONS AND WANT 
Facts, Nor OraTory 


Even in the best of political times, it has 
never been easy to assure the American pub- 
lic an intelligent discussion of major policies 
and proposals on their merits. 

Politicians like to skirt the issues, to an- 
swer attacks with counterblows which tend 
to meet the criticisms at a tangent rather 
than directly. 

They fill the air with labels and epithets 
and slogans and hope it won't be noticed that 
the real factual matters are lost in the shuffle. 

But the citizen can take only so much of 
this. There are times when he really wants 
to know the facts, not just a political version 
of the facts. And this is a desire that today 
he is finding harder and harder to fulfill. 

A prominent midwestern governor recently 
characterized the situation succinctly when 
he declared that there is “too much consid- 
ering of the source.” 

In other words, when a statement is made, 
@ policy announced or a proposal offered, 
the first question is not: “What are its mer- 
its?” The question is rather: “Who said it?” 

If the author is a political compatriot, 
the utterance is lavishly lauded. The ac- 
claim often has the automatic, artificial 
quality of applause from the paid claque 
in the concert hall. 
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But if the sponsor is a political enemy, 
then whatever was said or proposed is in- 
evitably bad. Frequently before the critics 
have even troubled to read thoroughly what 
they wish to assail, they leap in with sweep- 
ing charges. 

“Smokescreen,” “foolhardy scheme,” “un- 
workable plan,” are typical comments at 
such moments. 

“If he said it, then it must be bad,’’ seems 
to be the watchword in these cases. And 
it runs the reverse when the author is a 
political friend. 

Now isn’t this a pretty silly way to try 
to conduct the affairs of the world’s most 
powerful Nation at so critical a time? 

Of course a handful of lawmakers and 
other public figures always endeavor to give 
people both a full factual account of policies 
and programs and an intelligent interpre- 
tation of them. But they are too few and 
often are drowned out in the din of the 
emotional shouting from the rest. 

The citizen would like to feel that more 
than a frail minority of his representatives 
have the will and the capacity to think 
earnestly about the country’s problems and 
come up with answers bearing some rela- 
tion to the merits. 

As it is, most of them behave as if they 
were nothing more than walking emotional 
networks operated by push-button. A speech 
by a political friend snaps on button A and 
the network produces soft, purring sounds 
of praise. A declaration by an opponent 
flicks on button B, inflames the whole sys- 
tcm and leads to a tirade of criticism. 

No matter which button is on, the per- 
formance soon begins to sound like a play- 
back of an old office dictaphone recording. 

Everybody but the politicians seems to be 
aware how tiresome and barren these push- 
button reactions have become. 

Come next November, perhaps the voters 
will push a few buttons themselves, and send 
some of our specialists in emotion back home 
where they will have nothing to react to 
but the weather. 





An Outstanding Democratic Lawyer Fore- 
tells America’s Future 4 u 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from an out- 
standing member of the legal profes- 
sion of my home city, Tulsa, Okla. This 
gentleman has practiced law for more 
than 30 years at Tulsa, has made a suc- 
cess in business and his professional 
activities. He has several times been 
elected to public office, having been 
elected each time as the candidate on 
the Democratic ticket and his acquaint- 
anceship and influence are State-wide 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

This letter is typical of many that I 
have received during the past few 
months, and it clearly shows that the 
people are thinking for themselves and 
are seriously contemplating what may, 
or what they believe will happen, if the 
administration now in power is allowed 
to continue its program of fanning the 
flames of inflation, which always destroy 
the value of money, and results in dis- 
aster and suffering of the people. 
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My friend, an outstanding Democratic 
lawyer, foretells America’s future, in 
his own language, in his letter to me of 
January 15, as follows: 


As you know, I am and always have been 
a Democrat, and, as I have witnessed your 
continuous fight and splendid efforts against 
the huge and wasteful expenditures of our 
Federal Government, and its abuse of its 
taxing power, a mixed feeling of admiration 
and despondency descends upon me; ad- 
miration of your honest and sincere efforts 
as a Republican Congressman from this dis- 
trict; despondent, because I know either in- 
filation must be stopped or the value of 
money will be destroyed which will be fol- 
lowed by disaster and suffering hitherto un- 
known in this country. Then, as in other 
countries, the people will turn to the “man 
of the hour” surrendering their liberties to 
autocratic government, variously designated 
as despotic, Socialist, and paternalistic. It 
may be that the ultimate depression, which 
has been so long artfully postponed by plans, 
expenditures, and war hysteria will become 
the great leveler, deflate some of the arti- 
ficial prices of commodities, and cause the 
fighting cock of the weather vane to turn 
toward the glorious fields of normalcy; but 
in my humble judgment, and mark my pre- 
diction, if, as, and when such condition ar- 
rives, it will result in discontent, the like of 
wuich molded the foundation stones of the 
French Revolution, and, like the masses of 
that day, which had tasted the blood of pater- 
nalism, will not be satisfied with anything 
less than the raw dripping flesh of English 
socialism, evolving more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

TI should like to enlarge upon my views, but 
space forbids. 

Let me urge you to keep up the work, re- 
gardless of the apparent, terrific, and hope- 
less odds against you. 





Statement Regarding Bonneville Power 
Administration us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post on January 19, 
1952, written by Mr. Robert Ormond 
Case, of Portland, Oreg., in which cer- 
tain allegations were made regarding the 
operation of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and its arrangements for 
office space in Portland, Oreg. The edi- 
torial contains many misleading and in- 
accurate statements. I requested the 
Bonneville Power Administration to fur- 
nish me a detailed statement regarding 
the editorial. The following is a sum- 
mary statement prepared by Bonneville 
Power, together with a supporting de- 
tailed statement touching on each and 
every allegation made by Mr. Case. I 
am sure that the Members of the Con- 
gress will find that the statement is a 
most effective reply. 

SumMMaryY STATEMENT REGARDING PROPOSED 
OrFfice BUILDING FOR THE BONNEVILLE 
PowER ADMINISTRATION 

(Comments re editorial appearing in January 
19, 1952, issue of Saturday Evening Post) 
The editorial Any Tax You Can Pay, Tru- 

man Can Spend It Faster is grossly mislead- 
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ing. It carries the implication that the pro- 
posed building in Portland, Oreg. to be 
rented by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is a Government project and that the 
Government is spending $3,000,000 to con- 
struct a building. 

The building will be owned by the Lloyd 
Corp., a private corporation. It will be fi- 
nanced with private capital. It will be built 
by a private contractor. It will be rented by 
the Federal Government acting through the 
General Services Administration and occu- 
pied by the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The implication in the editorial that ade- 
quate space was available in Portland is just 
not a fact. Any space available was of mar- 
ginal quality, scattered in small parcels in 
building widely dispersed over a 10-mile area 
and found by General Services Administra- 
tion to be wholly inadequate for any com- 
mercial or Government operatior of any con- 
sequence. 

The rental agrecment which consolidates 
all Department of the Interior services, which 
are now scattered, and other elements in the 
contract itself are definitely advantageous to 
the Government. The space now occupied by 
the Bonneville Power Administration will be 
occupied by other Interior agencies in the 
Portland area forced to move from temporary 
headquarters in order to make way for indus- 
trial development. 

The Lloyd Cozporation filed an application 
for the proposed building, which was ap- 
proved by the National Production Adminis- 
tration in June of 1951 on the basis of need 
and is awaiting allotment of materials for 
construction. Whether or not the Lloyd Cor- 
poration proceeds with the construction of 
this building is not a matter in the hands of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The balance of the editorial is equally in- 
accurate and misleading. 

DETAILED STATEMENT 

Following are the facts relating to the 
status of plans for permanent office accom- 
modations for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

It is particularly pertinent that some rec- 
ord of this be made at this time because of 
the recent attack on the Bonneville Power 
Administration in an editorial written by 
Mr. Robert Ormond Case, of Portland, Orez., 
in the January 19 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. This editorial has been in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A294, and thus has been 
brought to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

The title of the editorial “Any Tax You 
Can Pay, Truman Can Spend It Faster,” is 
in itself misleading. The editorial is di- 
rected at the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion which operates the Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee power system in the Columbia River 
Basin on a self-liquidating basis; that is, on 
the basis of repaying to the United States 
Treasury all appropriations, with interest, 
that are made for the Federal power system. 
Up to June 30, 1951, the Administration 
had returned over $216,000,000 to the Trea:s- 
ury, which repaid all operating expenses (in- 
cluding building rentals), interest on the 
power investment, and a net return of capi- 
tal to the Government of $95,000,000. 

The editorial then proceeds to attack a 
proposal for a new office building in Port- 
land, Oreg., to be leased to General Services 
Administration, which will supply the office 
space for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. The facts regarding this proposal are 
not made clear in the editorial. 

The Portland building is to be privately 
constructed, privately owned, and privately 
financed, with the Government merely being 
a tenant. Its construction will not require 
the expenditure of Federal money. This !s 
a building to be constructed by the Lioyd 
Corp., Ltd., a private company, pursuant to 
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@ lease-purchase agreement with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration which is ar- 
ranging for the space on behalf of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. Moreover, since 
space must be had somewhere expenditure 
of Federal money for space rental will be 
required in any event, and the new building 
will actually save money since the rentals 
are not more per square foot than present 
or comparable space and a unified location 
will save money that otherwise would be re- 
quired for added communication and trans- 
portation costs resulting from scattered loca- 
tions. The administration formerly was 
scattered throughout several widely sepa- 
rated quarters before the Lloyd Corp. built 
the present quarters. Experience proved this 
to be wasteful and highly inefficient. 

Following is a summary of the principal 
facts in this matter: 

1. The Bonneville Power Administration's 
staff is dispersed between a group of five 
rented adjoining buildings in Portland, Oreg., 
and two temporary buildings at its J. D. Ross 
substation n Vancouver, Wash., 9 miles from 
the Portland group. It is especially impor- 
tant that power-dispatching facilities be 
moved from the hazardous Varcouver build- 
ing to Portland headquarters. 

2. A single consolidated building, either 
owned by the Government or occupied under 
long-term lease, long has been needed both 
from the standpoint of more efficient opera- 
tions and to reduce rental and transportation 
costs. Availability of large blocks of space 
ir the Portland rental market on a competi- 
tive basis is absent, and rental rates have 
been the maximum allowed under the 
Economy Act. 

3. Achievement of this objective became 
both necessary and plausible when other 
Government agencies using approximately 
the same amount of space as the adminis- 
tration’s Portland offices presently occupy 
were told early in 1950 they had to be va- 
cated from temporary buildings to provide 
for industrial development. 

4. Consolidation of Bonneville’s head- 
quarters is more to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment than consolidation of separate 
agencies. Although the General Services Ad- 
ministration was unable to interest private 
capital in a general purpose building, it was 
felt desirable by both the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the General Services Ad- 
ministration to see such office space provided 
by private enterprise. This is in line with 
policies of the past 14 years, wherein Bonne- 
ville has occupied rented space constructed 
by private firms. 

5. Lloyd Corp., Ltd., advised the General 
Services Administration it would construct a 
building, meeting the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s epecifications, under a lease- 
purchase option contract with General Serv- 
ices and would transfer leases of Bonneville’s 
present buildings to General Services for use 
of other agencies required to vacate their 
present quarters, The lease-purchase agree- 
ment for the new building provides a 
formula method of computing rates that 
minimizes risks of the investor and therefore 
reduces costs to Government. Estimated 
costs of the new building are $2.20 per square 
foot, whereas present Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration building rentals average only a 
few cents less, 

6. Before proceedirg with negotiations in 
August 1950 the General Services Adminis- 
tration advertised in the Portland market in 
an effort to create compstition and discover 
alternatives. Advertising produced no re- 
sponses. On April 12, 1951, GSA contracted 
with Lloyd Corp. for a new BPA headquarters 
building and continuance of present BPA 
leases for use of other agencies. 

7. On May 4, 1951, Lloyd Corp. applied to 
the National Production Authority for au- 
thorization to commence construction, This 
@utho: cy was granted by NPA in June 1951. 

8. Following adoption of the CMP program, 
NPA required suspension of construction 
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pending allocation of critical materials. Lat- 
est application for allotment of controlled 
materials to initiate construction, based on 
detailed architectural analysis was filed on 
December 21, 1951. 

The Bonneville Power Administration an- 
ticipates the following benefits: 

(A) Increased economy and efficiency in 
BPA's headquarters operation, with prospects 
of greater savings when the purchase option 
is exercised. 

(B) Location of other agencies, especially 
those of the Interior Department, in the im- 
mediate environs of the administration's 
headquarters creates regional Department of 
the Interior center. This will produce oper- 
ational savings and improved coordination. 

(C) Space to be vacated at J. D. Ross site 
currently is needed for expansion of elec- 
trical and material laboratories, eliminating 
need for capital additions for these facilities. 

(D) The Government is not building the 
building. It is being constructed by a pri- 
vate firm using private capital. The Gov- 
ernment’s position is as a tenant and the 
rental for the new building is reasonable in 
that it will cost the Government approxi- 
mately the same per square foot as the pres- 
ent space, and further, it compares favorably 
with rentals generally in the Portland area. 

(E) Lease arrangements were made as all 
such lease arrangements for the Government 
are made at the present time by the General 
Services Administration, which is operating 
in the manner recommended by the Hoover 
Commission and authorized by the Congress, 
It should be pointed out that GSA was re- 
cently reorganized to handle all this type of 
business and we think has done a very effec- 
tive job in the handling of this building 
space arrangement, applying acceptable 
standards and protecting the interest of the 
Government. 

(F) The arrangements made by GSA will 
actually save the Government money on @ 
long-term basis since they provide for bring- 
ing the Interior agencies together and par- 
ticularly since they provide for bringing the 
Administration's facilities together in one 
building. This will improve the utilizaton 
of manpower and exchange of information as 
well as permit better coordination of facili- 
ties jointly used by many parts of the or- 
ganization. 

A comparison of the foregoing data with 
statements appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial shows many of the fal- 
lacies in the latter. In order that the 
record may be complete on this, I cite the 
following misleading statements, or errors 
of fact, in the Post editorial: 

1. The editorial states: “The first ques- 
tion generally asked was: Why has Bonne- 
ville grown so large in 14 years? The answer 
illustrates a unique process of payroll ac- 
cretion.” The fact is that Bonneville has 
not grown so large in 14 years. Its peak 
employment actually occurred during the 
defense preparedness program for World 
War II in the latter half of 1941, more than 
10 years ago, when the staff totaled 4,159 
employees. Since that time, the employee 
totals have been materially reduced. On 
December 31, 1951, the Administration had 
a total of 3,059 employees. The reduction 
resulted from the Administration’s policy of 
shifting as much construction work as prac- 
ticable to private contractors. Employment 
for operation and maintenance purposes ob- 
viously rises with the volume of business and 
additions to plant. This is not unique. On 
the contrary it is the common experience 
of successful private business. In fiscal year 
1951 the Administration sold more than 
15,000,000,000 kilowatt hours compared with 
less than 1,000,000,000 in 1941. During the 
past 14 years the Administration has had 
to assume, under authorization of Congress, 
responsibility for operating one of the three 
largest power systems in the entire United 
States. 











2. “It furnishes a clue to the growth of 
a national nonmilitary establishment which, 
as of July 1, 1951, included 2,500,889 em- 
ployees with an annual payroll in excess of 
$7,000,000,000.” 

The figure “2,500,889” is characterized as 
“nonmilitary.” A more accurate word would 
have been “civilian.” The regular monthly 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, for 
July 1, 1951, the date cited by the Post edi- 
torial, shows slightly more than 2,564,400 
civilian employees in the Federal establish- 
ment, of which slightly more than 1,265,300, 
or about 50 percent, were employed in the 
defense program. The Post writer appar- 
ently wanted to make the nondefense em- 
ployment figure appear greater than it is. 

3. “When it was created in 1937, BPA's 
duties were apparently simple. To market 
the hydroelectric output of Bonneville Dam— 
later extended to include the output of 
Grand Coulee. It began with an adminis- 
trator, a small staff and a half dozen cus- 
tomers—cooperatives, municipalities, and a 
university among them. Today, with little 
more than 100 customers, BPA employs 3,052 
people. Although it neither builds nor op- 
erates dams, it employs more than 2,000 on 
system—presumably transmission—planning, 
design, construction, and maintenance; 322 
on power and system operations; 118 on fi- 
nance and accounts; 71 in administration 
and 24 on the legal staff.” 

The employment figures, as the Post edi- 
torial uses them, have little or no meaning. 
The 2,000 employees mentioned are hired 
principally for the construction program— 
“capital” cost rather than an operating ex- 
pense. This capital investment is returned 
to the Federal Treasury auring the useful 
life of the projects, with interest. This capi- 
tal investment includes funds for the wages 
of construction and design personnel and 
related staff. It does not constitute an op- 
erating charge. 

It is meauingless to imply that three 
thousand-odd employees—or any other num- 
ber of employees—is an improperly high 
number for an agency serving any given 
number of customers. To imply that any 
accurate criteria exist upon which to base an 
evaluation of this kind is to imply something 
that is not the fact. 

Regarding the statement in the Post edi- 
torial that BPA with little more than 100 
customers employs 3,052 people, the follow- 
ing facts are pertinent: 

(a) BPA is a wholesaler, not a retailer, 
of power and last year supplied 58.7 percent 
of the power generated by the principal elec- 
tric utilities in the interconnected North- 
west Power Pool which serves the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

(b) As of December 31, 1°51, BPA supplied 
power at wholesale to 109 customers at 261 
points of delivery at locations scattered 
throughout the major part of a four-State 
region, encompassing more than 200,000 
square miles. Eighty-four of these custom- 
ers consisted of electric utility customers, 
privately and publicly owned, retailing pow- 
er to ultimate consumers; the remaining 
customers were largely national defense in- 
dustries and Federal defense establishments, 

(c) BPA must operate 4,278 miles of trans- 
mission lines with an average transmission 
distance for delivery of power from points of 
generation at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams to BPA’s wholesale customers of 200 
miles, much of it over rugged mountain area; 
the power is transmitted at high voltages, 
namely 230,000 and 115,000 volts and is trans- 
formed to usable customer voltages at points 
of delivery through 127 substations on the 
transmission system. 

These data show it to be unique. Its op- 
eration cannot be readily compared to any 
other utility operation in the area. 

BPA employs 4.3 employees per million 
dollars of plant investment, while power 
companies in the region employ from 18 to 
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20. BPA employs 23.2 employees per million 
dollars of operating revenue compared to 
72 to 81 employees by Northwest utility com- 
panies. These ratios are worth as much 
public notice as is the figure of 3,000 em- 
ployees per 100 customers. None of them 
is of any true value in determining whether 
the job Congress specifies is being done ef- 
ficiently. 

4. Referring to the proposed office build- 
ing for the use of BPA which the editorial 
seeks to discredit, particularly the matter 
of a lease agreement between the Lloyd Cor- 
poration and the BPA, the article states: “All 
this aroused the curious interest of the Port- 
land Association of Building Owners and 


This is not factual. The Portland Associa- 
tion is always aware of the actual situation 
with regard to space availabilities in the city 
of Portland and issues a quarterly report on 
space availability in the area. The Associa- 
tion membership refused to take interest in 
the matter when it was brought to their 
attention by a single member. Certain 
members of the Association were strong in 
their advocacy of proceeding with construc- 
tion of the building. 

5. The editorial states: “A survey of the 
city disclosed some 185,000 square feet of 
space immediately available in existing of- 
fice buildings, plus another 100,000 square 
feet to be vacant the moment a State build- 
ing currently under construction was com- 
pleted.” 

The editorial does not reveal that this 
space, assuming that the figure is literally 
correct (and this is open to question), was 
of marginal quality, scattered in small par- 
cels in buildings widely dispersed over a 
10-mile area and was found by the General 
Services Administration to be wholly inade- 
quate for any commercial or governmental 
operation of any consequence. 

6. The editorial goes on to say: “Since 
this space was more than ample for Bonne- 
ville’s needs—a building owner wrote to both 
Bonneville and the National Production Au- 
thority demanding ‘What conceivable flimsy 
excuse can be offered for proceeding at this 
critical time with a grandiose new structure 
Using enormous amounts of critical mate- 
rials?’ This inquiry, duly publicized, pro- 
duced a wave of protest.” 

These statements also are not factual. The 
space was being sought by the Public Build- 
ings Service (of General Services Adminis- 
tration) primarily to provide adequate hous- 
ing for a number of agencies other than 
Bonneville who were soon to be forced to 
relinquish presently occupied space needed 
for industrial purposes. The construction of 
& building for BPA at this time appeared to 
be the most practical solution for the larger 
problem. 

We can find no evidence of the wave of 
protest referred to with the exception of the 
above quoted letter. One man, Mr. George 
MacNamara, 1020 Southwest Mill Street, Port- 
land, Oreg., who has an interest in downtown 
Portland office buildings, wrote his letter to 
the Bonneville Pover Administration against 
construction of the new building, which is 
to be built away from. the congested wea 
of the city, where most office buildings, in- 
cluding Mr. MacNamara’s own building, are 
located. Mr. MacNamara mailed his protest 
letter to the newspapers, which carried some 

Tief report on it. Mr. MacNamara under- 
took to obtain the backing 9 the Portland 
Association of Building Owners and Man- 
Se eae ee 

. The organization failed to sup- 
wah hak. This agitation by one man is the 
only evidence we have of any opposition to 
the structure. 

To the contrary, letters have been re- 
ceived from George W. Jackson, president of 
the East-Side Commercial Club; Mr. Chester 
A. Moores, vice president of Commonwealth, 
Inc., and a member of the Building Owners 
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and Managers Association; the Oregon State 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
and others in support of the structure as 
being needed and wholly desirable. 

7. The editorial states: “As a result, on 
September 10 of this year NPA denied Bonne- 
ville’s application for the new building.” 

This is not factual. BPA had no appli- 
cation filed with NPA. The Lioyd Corp. 
filed an application for the proposed build- 
ing which was approved by the National 
Production Administration in June of 1951 
on the basis of need and that approval has 
never been withdrawn. 

8. The Post editorial states: ‘For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, Bonneville turned 
over to the Treasury some $11,900,000 in 
net revenues.” Less publicized was the fact 
that Bonneville’s appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year total $72,868,439, of which 
“not to exceed” $12,371,332 “shall be avail- 
able for personal services.” 

These unrelated figures are cited appar- 
ently in an attempt to leave the impression 
that Bonneville’s net is more than eaten 
away by the amount of money it spends for 
employment. The statement is an example 
of irresponsible reporting. All costs for per- 
sonnel employed are charged by Bonneville 
to the costs of transmission facilities or 
to the operating expenses and all of these 
costs are returned to the Treasury before 
arriving at the net revenues. Moreover, the 
editorial compares 1950 net of $11,900,000 
with the 1952 appropriations of $12,371,332 
for both operating and construction person- 
nel. This is clearly a misleading basis of 
comparison. In 1951, the net was $14,500,000 
after all expenses, including personnel, and 
it is estimated that 1052 net will be ap- 
proximately the same as 1951. No mention 
is made of the fact that gross revenues are 
running $36,000,000 to $38,000,000 a year and 
that the net is after payment of expenses, 
interest and depreciation. 

In its comparatively short history to June 
30, 1951, Bonneville has returned more than 
$216,000,000 of cash receipts to the Treasury. 
These receipts have repaid all expenses for 
operation and maintenance, have paid in- 
terest on the investment and have repaid 
$95,000,000 or 23 percent of the capital in- 
vestment in both transmission and genera- 
tion facilities made to that date. These 
operating results are audited and certified 
annually by one of the Nation’s outstanding 
firms of independent, certified public ac- 
countants. 

9. The editorial states: “In the case of 
Bonneville, the expenditure of millions is 
left to the discretion of Dr. (Ph. D.) Paul 
J. Raver, BPA Administrator.” 

Under existing law the Bonneville Ad- 
ministrator’s expenditures are reviewed in 
detail, not once but three times each year— 
that is by the Bureau of the Budget and 
by expert committees of both Houses of 
Congress—which insist on a detailed state- 
ment from him in justification of his pro- 
posals. Moreover, every expenditure is au- 
dited and checked for legality by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 





All-Out Bid for Public Power t 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 
Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
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insert an editorial published recently in 
the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald: 


AtL-Ovut Bm ror Pusiic PowrRr 


The drive for the socialization of the elec- 
tric power industry has broken into the wide 
open. Heretofore it has operated behind the 
shield of navigation, reclamation, flood con- 
trol. By constitutional interpretation, Gov- 
ernment could not directly enter the field of 
private enterprise. Its incursions were inci- 
dental to undertakings in the general wel- 
fare, legally, at least. Actually the social- 
izers have built up a big power domain. Now 
they are throwing off the mask in an all- 
out bid. 

The direct issue comes in consequerce of 
revision of a treaty between the United 
States and Canada which makes more water 
from the Niagara River available for power 
production. Contrary to usual practice, the 
Senate reserved to Congress the right to au- 
thorize by legislation the additional devel- 
opment. 

The reason immediately became obvious in 
the introduction of a bill proposing that the 
Federal Government undertake the develop- 
ment. Meantime, five private power com- 
panies operating in the area have joined in 
& proposal that they be allowed to construct 
and opcrate the project, the cost of which 
is estimated at upward of $350,000,000. New 
York State likewise is seeking a franchise 
for its own power authority. 

There is no issue here save hydroelectric 
power and who shall develop it—Govern- 
ment, at public cost and as a tax-free enter- 
prise, or private interests, with investment 
capital, as a taxpaying business. 

Neither is there any question as to the 
soundness of the companies themselves, or 
their ability to do the job. Together they 
serve about 90 percent of New York State’s 
area and population. They have the re- 
sources and the organization immediately to 
start the development and to operate the 
facility when it is completed. 

The single question is whether they will 
be allowed to do so, or whether Government 
will step in to expropriate the power field, 
for that is what the issue ultimately resolves 
itself into. If Government can undertake 
this project, unrelated to any other, then 
the death-kKnell of private enterprise has 
been sounded. 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing letter from the national commander 
of the American Legion. As a member 
of the Legion, I am proud of the part it 
has played in fostering understanding of, 
the reasoning of those of us who feel 
that universal military training is the 
best means of remaining constantly 
strong without maintaining a huge, 
permanent Military Establishment. 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1952. 
Hon. Samve. W. Yorryr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGcrressMAN YorTY: Your constitu- 
ents who are members of the American Le- 
gion understand sympathetically and realis- 
tically the responsibility which you bear 
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with regard to maintenance of the 
Nation’s security and defense. We believe, 
as you do, that a way must be found to 
reconcile the cost of defense with the char- 
acter and capacity of our economy. 

Desire to resolve this conflict in a practical 
and constructive fashion has impelled the 
American Legion to propose and to support 
over a period of 32 years the establishment 
of a program of universal military train- 
ing for the young men of the land. It is 
this same concern for military and economic 
strength that led the American Legion to 
have introduced in both Houses of the Con- 
gress last week new legislation designed to 
set in operation a universal military train- 
ing plan in which defense needs are ration- 
alized with defense costs. 

Identical bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate (S. 2441) by Senator RicHarp B. Russe.. 
for himself and Senators Harry FLoop Byrp, 
Srytes Brivces, LevereTT SAaLTONSTALL, 
WAYNE Morse, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Harry 
P. Catn, LynDon B. JoHNSON and LESTER C. 
Hunt, and in the House (H. R. 5903 and H. R. 
6032) by Representatives James E. VaN 
ZanvT and OvEeRTON Brooks, respectively. 

In the event you have not already done 
60, may I be permitted to suggest that you 
read the very fine speech made by Senator 
RvussELL at the time he introduced the Le- 
gion’s bill. You will find the Senator's re- 

marks, my statement, our bill and the com- 
ments of other Senators set forth at pages 
232 to 241 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of 
January 16, 1952. 

I earnestly hope that you will find time 
to examine this proposed legislation and to 
concur in the American Legion's belief that 
such legislation would be good for America. 
For your convenience in making this ex- 
amination, we are enclosing a summary of 
the arguments we believe overwhelmingly 
justify support of UMT. 

By the enactment last year of Public Law 
51 (82d Cong., Ist sess.), you recognized 
that universal military training is essential- 
ly a civilian enterprise. You underscored 
this principle by authorizing the creation of 
a National Security Training Commission 
with a predominantly civilian membership. 
The American Legion-sponsored bills differ 
from other UMT legislative proposals now 
before you in that they seek to properly em- 
power and guarantee the authority of the 
National Security Training Commission. 

Specifically, our bills would give to the 
Commission the power to attain three ob- 
jectives vital to any Universal Military Train- 
ing program: first, to control the cost; sece 
ond, to control the proportion of adminis- 
trative personnel and instructors to trainees; 
and third, to encourage UMT graduates 
to enlist in the National Guard and the 
Active Organized Reserve units, thereby as- 
suring those reserve arms of manpower divi- 
dends from the program. 

The American Legion submits that these 
objectives serve directly the interest of the 
young men to be trained. We believe they 
will make possible maximum thrift and 
maximum security benefits in terms of an 
alert citizenry prepared for swift mobiliza- 
tion at Congress’ call. 

In this year of 1952 the people of America 
are looking to you and your colleagues with 
hope and faith for courageous leadership in 
the American tradition. All of the mem- 
bers of the American Legion join with me 
in wishing the guidance and blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon your every action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp R. WILson, 
National Commander. 





A Few or THE REASONS WHY THE AMERICAN 
Lecion Is in Favor or UMT 
National-security training is a wise and 
prudent investment in America’s future; it 
will provide security with economy and it 
will be insurance for security and survival. 
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To protect the peace of America in the 
chaotic world of today, we are urging a pro- 
gram of prepared defenses adequate to the 
realities of today’s world conditions. Uni- 
versal military training of all young men, 
therefore, seems to be the only sensible basis 
for the safety and security of our youth and 
for America. 

In some way we must teach the youth of 
our Nation that each owes an obligation to 
his country; that the American ideology and 
way of life is worth fighting for and, if need 
be, dying for. The assembly of our male 
youth in a UMT program would give the op- 
portunity to teach this and to teach the 
defects in what is offered by communism. 
If our youth can be taught these things, that 
alone would justify the immediate inception 
of a UMT program. 

Lasting peace can be enjoyed only by those 
prepared to protect it. We have long known 
that preparedness is the best peace insur- 
ance for America. Ever since the close of 
World War I, the American Legion and its 
Auxiliary have advocated a program of defen- 
sive preparations based on the training of 
all young men. 

“It is contrary to the principles of our 
Constitution and our way of life to draft 
young men for compulsory military service 
in peacetime, but it is quite in keeping with 
our principles and traditions to train our 
young men, as we do in our compulsory 
school system, so that they can defend them- 
selves in time of war and do something useful 
for their country when its existence is in 
danger.” (Blake R. Van Leer, president of 
Georgia Institute of Technology.) 

Nations, like people, do not pick fights with 
those who are strong and ready. We have 
tried the system of not being ready and 
trained, and it has cost us two bloody wars 
in one generation and over $250,000,000,000. 
Let us train each generation to be ready and 
prepared at any time to fight anybody who 
attacks us 

Citizens who are not willing to give at 
least 6 months of their lives toward training 
themselves to be useful when their country 
is in danger are not worthy of the freedom 
their fathers fought to make possible for 
them. Too long we have had too little too 
late. Let us adopt universal military train- 
ing and always be prepared to defend our 
liberties. Never in the world’s history was 
it more evident that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

Under a UMT program, there will be many 
trained, able-bodied men at home deferred 
from service because of occupation or de- 
pendency status in time of emergency. 
These, without diminishing the efforts of the 
forces actually in the field, could be used in 
the civil defense program. 

Only a universal program of military train- 
ing can guarantee the security of our coun- 
try, at the same time giving the United 
States a chance to stock pile not only man- 
power but time as well. Both manpower and 
time can be stock piled for future engage- 
ment through UMT. 

We of the American Legion have always 
believed that this training program should 
be offered at a place close to the trainees’ 
homes, and at a time that would least inter- 
fere with these young men’s normal lives, 
= to school, employment, marriage, and so 
orth. 

The youth of our country today need the 
chance to survive when they go into combat, 
and the other citizens of our country also 
need the same chance of survival. 

The American Legion believes that only 
in actual real strength is there any insurance 
of security and peace. 

“I know of no group who more ardently 
desire peace or more fervently abhor war 
than the members of our commission on 
universal training. It is because we believe 
that a strong military posture at this time 
is one of the best safeguards against war 





that we urge such a policy. The same atti- 
tude is true of every one whom I know who 
is an advocate of military strength and uni- 
versal military training.” (Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, MIT.) 

Under present world conditions it is cer- 
tainly not safe to count on again having a 
year or two to get started. 

The people of the United States do not 
want conscription and compulsory military 
service; they do want UMT, as has been shown 
in authentic polls, covering the entire Na- 
tion. And they want it now. 

“Universal training must be regarded as 
the apex of a pyramid grounded upon the 
broad bases of industrial preparedness, mili- 
tary intelligence, information, and all other 
elements that are essential.” (Bernard M. 
Laruch.) 

Universal training will not in itself give us 
men ready to take their places as members 
of organized units in the early days of a 
war. But it will provide an indispensable 
base of training that will enable us to build 
up our civilian Reserve components, shorten 
the time needed for mobilizing these units, 
and for preparing them to execute the multi- 
tudinous functions that will have to be car- 
ried out at the fighting fronts and in the 
rear if war envelops us. The more men with 
military training we have in our civilian 
population, the more we can reduce the size 
of our standing Armed Forces. Moreover, it 
will, as no other method could, assure the 
widest dispersal of men sufficiently trained 
and sufficiently versed in military organiza- 
tion to take up immediately the many tasks 
of community defense—especially imme- 
diately following the first attack. 

Universal training would provide a large 
trained group in every community, capable 
of withstanding and dealing with the prob- 
lems of civilian defense and mass disaster 
that severe bombing attacks might bring. 

Whether civilian defense becomes pri- 
marily the function of the National Guard 
in the first phases of a war or whether it is 
made a community responsibility, its dimen- 
sions will be too great to handle without 
trained men. Universal training appears the 
only satisfactory answer. 

We recommend the adoption of universal 
military training because we are convinced 
that weakness on our part not only involves 
our country in grave risks but also weakens 
the United Nations, on which rest our hopes 
for lasting peace. A weak and irresolute 
America is an invitation to failure. A strong 
and resolute America is the best guaranty 
for our safety and for the success of the 
United Nations. 

UMT is an instrument equally suited 
to maintaining a workable balance of power 
or to providing full and rapid mobilization 
of trained American manpower in the un- 
fortunate event of general war. 

“UMT will reduce to the minimum the 
number of professional soldiers in the Na- 
tion and will give every family a direct 
interest in the conduct of the Military Es- 
tablishment. The affairs of the Army and 
Navy will be kept under constant scrutiny 
and a widespread and intelligent interest in 
the manner in which they are discharging 
their responsibilities will be developed. 
There is no opportunity under such circum- 
stances for somnolence or dictatorial aspira- 
tions on the part of those who are entrusted 
with supervision over military policies.” 
(Hon. Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary 
of War.) 

“I believe in UMT because I believe that 
all citizens and future citizens should 
enjoy the privileges accorded under free gov- 
ernment, and also participate in the duties 
of free government, duties which must be 
accepted and fulfilled if the privileges are 
to continue.” (Dr. Daniel Poling.) 

“I venture the prophecy that UMT 
would increase the registration in our col- 
leges and universities beyond any total that 
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the American system of higher education has 
ever known.” (Dr. Daniel Poling.) 

“If there is one feature which is im- 
portant above all others in a soldier it is 
character. This word connotes many quali- 
ties such as skill, accuracy, persevérance, 
promptness, efficiency, good sportsmanship, 
fair play, ee loyalty, and similar vir- 
tues. These are all important attributes of 
a good soldier. They are, therefore, all of 
them, qualities which any competent pro- 
gram of universal military training would 
include as objectives of its training pro- 
gram.” (Dr. Karl T. Compton.) 

“If I thought for a moment that military 
training would destroy the morals of our 
men, I would oppose it with all my heart. 
As a parent and as a clergyman, I could not 
do otherwise. But this is not my convic- 
tion. On the contrary, as a chaplain with 
26 years of experience working with our 
Armed Forces, I am thoroughly convinced 
that, far from being a menace to the moral 
and spiritual life of America, the proposed 
program could serve to support and extend 
the efforts of home, church, and community 
to enrich the character of our youth.” (Brig. 
Gen. Luther Miller, formerly Chief of Chap- 
lains.) 





Stockholm Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 z 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK ic 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
movement spread all over the world be- 
cause all people want peace. The basis 
of the movement and who was respon- 
sible for its beginnings was never ex- 
plained to the signers, nor did they care, 
as long as they were asking for peace. 

The world is afraid that finally there 
will be a fight with atomic bombs, and 
the devastation ascribed to this weapon 
scares most people out of their reasoning 
powers. Any country which would come 
forward to ban this potential destruction 
of the world would be hailed by all people. 

In the United Nations discussion had 
been going on for months about a way 
to stop the use of this engine of complete 
destruction, and the Russians proposed 
t> be that great leader for peace, when 
peace is exactly what she does not want, 
Russia proposed in the United Nations 
to pass a law—called a convention—ab- 
solutely banning the use of the bomb. 
This was stopping by law. The United 
States saw clearly into this move and 
resisted it as they should have done. 
The United States asserted that to ban 
the bomb by law would not be effective, 
as any law among nations can be vio- 
lated the same way that individuals of 





illicit liquor traffic was sea the United 
States began the program of stopping the 
materials that went into alcohol. Sugar, 
yeast, hops, and grain were singlcd out 
as the materials of which alcohol is made, 
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and those materials were regulated and 
made harder to obtain. Some progress 
was then made in stopping the illegal 
manufacture of alcohol. 

The United States wanted to cortrol 
the materials that went into the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs, and an absolute 
contrel of these limited and strategic 
materials would have been comrparatively 
easy. Did Russia agree to this? Not 
much. Russia violently assailed the 
proposition, and the sole reason was that 
control by law would not prevent Russia 
from manufacturing bombs in violation 
of a United Nations ban, but they saw 
at once that the control of materials 
would stop them. 

Does anyone believe Russia would have 
obeyed the law? Has she ever shown 
any disposition to obey any law of man 
or God? She would have »roceeded im- 
mediately to bootleg atomic bombs, and 
while the rest of the Nations might have 
obeyed the law, and we surely would 
have, Russia would have gained a tre- 
mendous advantage in making bombs 
that we could not make. 

It was this fraudulent and treacherous 
proposal by Russia to stop the atomic 
bomb by law, when she had no inten- 
tion of obeying such a law, that placed 
her in the eyes of many as proposing 
the peace of the world. It was inspired 
by Russia for the reasons here given, 
and to give her an advantage over all 
other Nations. The millions who have 
signed this proposal did not know when 
they signed, nor do many of them know 
now, that this was a ruse of Russia, a 
nation that does not want peace. Every- 
one ought to knov., who have watched 
Russia perform under Stalin, that their 
sole desire is to spread their propaganda 
over the earth, and that the spreading 
is done more easily when uprisings, revo- 
lutions, discontent and war prevail. 

The United Nations was set up to pre- 
serve peace. Russia was a big factor in 
setting it up. Molotov and Alger Hiss 
were the principal figures in setting up 
this organization, but after it was set up, 
with a Russian pattern, did Russia go 
along with the organization and try to 
preserve peace? She did not. She 
vetoed every move to establish peace, 
She always will while she is a member. 
This situation shows the uselessness of 
trying to work with Russia for world 
peace. It shows the United Nations 
have accomplished nothing toward 
world peace, but we are right where we 
were the first day this Russian-inspired 
organization came int) being. 

In the United Nations, because of her 
veto power, Russia is in a position to 
prevent world peace, and is preventing 
it. Yet the Stockholm movement pre- 
sumes she is the one great leader for 
peace. Millions have been duped— 
that is Russia's stock in trade. The 
longer war threatens the more certain 
will be the proof that Russia alone is 
responsible. 

World peace would come tomorrow if 
Russia sincerely wanted it. It is nothing 
short of criminal for Russia to hold out 
to millions that she wants peace when 
every act, every utterance, every move, 
is positive proof to the contrary. 
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War Against Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | | 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE j/ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, an at- 
torney from southwestern Oklahoma, not 
in my congressional district, has sent me 
an editorial which he says he clipped 
from the Daily Oklahoman, the largest 
Democratic newspaper in the State of 
Oklahoma, under date of January 15, 
a entitled “War Against American- 
sm.” 

Mr. Speaker, this should challenge the 
attention of every loyal, patriotic, God- 
fearing citizen of this country who really 
cherishes the principles for which our 
Government has so long stood and be- 
come the envy of the rest of the world. 
It is high time that we, in Congress and 
out of Congress, speak out in favor of 
Amcricanism and do our dead level best 
to preserve America primarily for Amer- 
icans. I have never been one of those 
who was willing to see the sovereignty of 
our great country surrendered to any 
world power or group of nations. That 
is not the thing for which our fore- 
fathers made their sacrifices. That is 
not the principle upon which they found- 
ed this Republic. That is not the basis 
of Americanism which has expressed it- 
self in our great free-enterprise system. 
That is not the concept which gave the 
inspiration and the initiative to our cap- 
tains of industry, nor to our great leaders 
in any field of activity in this country. 
A great socialistic program never in- 
spires initiative. It has the opposite 
effect. 

In the brief letter that the lawyer 
wrote me transmitting this editorial, he 
says: 

If the quoted part of the article is cor- 
rect—and I have no reason to doubt it—tell 


me, is a country as foolish as this worth 
saving? 


I want to congratulate the editorial 
staff of the Daily Oklahoman for this 
timely exposé. 


War AGAINST AMERICANISM 


Most respectfully we would refer the fol- 
lowing quotation from a booklet recently 
issued by the UNESCO, or spelled out in 
full, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization: 

“Our children should be educated to pre- 
pare themselves for citizenship in a world 
society. As long as the child breathes the 
poisoned air of nationalism, education in 
world-mindedness can produce only precari- 
ous results. {t is frequently the family that 
infects the child with extreme nationalism. 
The school should therefore combat family 
attitudes that favor jingoism.” 

Insofar as Americans are concerned the 
word nationalism in the above paragraph 
means Americanism or love of country. And 
the word jingoism means nothing but the 
willingness of Americans to fight to preserve 
their free institutions exactly as their fathers 
fought to establish those institutions. 

Here then fs a declared war against love of 
home and love of country. It also is a dec- 
laration of war against the American family 
that has infected the child with a love of 
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home and country and the willingness to 
defend at any cost the things that Ameri- 
cans cherish. It is a war to make world- 
mindedness universal. 

And get this, veteran. In 1952 this war 
against Americanism is being subsidized by 
an appropriation of $8,500,000 from the 
Federal Treasury. You are paying a tax to 
help destroy the very things you risked life 
and limb to preserve on the ensanguined 
battlefield. 

Moreover, veterans, the men you helped 
elect to Congress and whom you are keeping 
there with your votes either voted for this 
appropriation or were sufficiently careless 
or indifferent to let it be approved. 

What about it, veterans? We are merely 
calling your attention to the ball. From here 
on out it is yours to carry, just as you choose. 





Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 51) 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one ir. the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 10, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Dechard A. Hulcy, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Gov. Forrest Smith, of Missouri; 
President France L. McCluer of Lin- 
denwood College; and Prof. Marion E. 
Bunch, head of the psychology depart- 
ment, Washington University. 

PropLe EVERYWHERE SEARCH FOR SYMBOL 

or Sturpy VALUES 

(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions of Dechard A. Hulcy, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Gov. 
Forrest Smith; President Franc L. McCluer 
of Lindenwood College; and Prof. Marion 
Bunch of Washington University; to the 
Globe-Democrat symposium on moral decay: ) 
Mr. E. LansInGc Ray, 

Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: Your pertinent question 
turned my thinking to an old maxim: “If it 
were not for hopes, the heart would break.” 

And my answer to your question turns on 
a basic reason to believe that America is 
destined for a moral resurgence. On a re- 
cent cross-country speaking tour, I found 
compelling evidence that people everywhere 


are searching for a symbol of sturdy values 
and the genuine life. 


Our concern, of course, is to hasten that 
resurgence before the holidiy from decency 
has soiled more lives beyond repair. 

That invokes the question of leadership. 
But what kind of leadership? The world 
has had a plethora of “leaders” in the last 
generation. Too many “strong men” have 
galloped over the hills to spare us the pain- 
ful chore of thinking for ourselves. They 
were false gods. 

I believe our moral resurgence must well 
from the communities of America. I dare 
to believe that men of business will pilot its 
course and that the institution of business 
itself can become the sought-for symbol of 
a new moral vigor. 

POWER OF EXAMPLE 


To my mind, the power of example is the 
world's most potent moral force. Every- 
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where on my trip, I found businessmen 
counseling among themselves on how best 
to fill the moral vacuum. And everywhere 
I found them talking first in terms of tidying 
up the household for free enterprise wherever 
it is cobwebbed by shabby habits. This 
candid self-appraisal underlies my convic- 
tion that moral resurgence is in the making 
for America. 

You ask specifically, “What can be done?” 
And I answer that we cannot master-plan a 
resurgence that wells from the communities. 
The key to it is the alertness of community 
leadership and its willingness and eagerness 
to assume the responsibility. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is a federation of some 3,000 business 
organizations with a total membership of 
almost 1,500,000 business and civic leaders. 
Here is a reservoir of resourcefulness and in- 
genuity that can’t be measured by the slide 
rule. 

I do not look for a moral resurgence to- 
morrow. Nor by next week. For our retreat 
from decency as been a deep one. Cynicism 
is not divorced overnight. But the advance 
has been sounded, and I believe with all my 
heart that the future is secure. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. Hutcy. 

Dear Me. Ray: To raise the standard cf 
morals in this Nation, it is my feeling that we 
should start with the youngster in the home. 
He must there be taught high ideals by his 
parents. It is then up to the schools and to 
the churches to follow up with this training 
as a child grows into maturity. 

A contributing factor to our present situ- 
ation, in my opinion, is that many of our 
women hav> found it necessary to work, 
thereby permitting too many children to run 
the streets at large without parental guid- 
ance. 

Another contributing factor, I believe, is 
a con_plete breakdown in the home life in 
far too many homes. I believe there is a say- 
ing that “So as a twig is bent, the tree will 
grow.” Certainly this is applicable to the 
situation. 

If « child has religious and moral training 
taught in the home and in the school and at- 
tends Sunday School and church regularly, 
there will be no breakdown in the moral 
fiber of those in that home. 

I trust this will answer the question and I 
commend yo" and your newspaper for your 
valuable contribution toward a better and 
more honorable life. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest SMITH, 
Governor. 

Dear Mr. Ray: One of the chief causes of 
the low state of morals in the Nation is the 
secularism of the time, the organization of 
life without reference to Diety and without 
faith in any absolute values. 

We suffer from a moral subjectivism which 
assumes that each may decide for himself 
what is right and that as long as he can get 
away with it, any choice he may make seems 
respected. At times we have even seemed to 
measure character in terms of material 
success. 

Pulpit and press have placed us before a 
mirror and we have been shocked as we look 
at ourselves. Broken homes and hapless 
children, the broken integrity of young 
athletes and of mature public officials and 
of those who profit from this corruption, the 
fear of freedom on the part of those who pre- 
tend to defend it, and the insistence on con- 
formity of thought that leads to irrespon- 
sible assassination of character—all this and 
more in a culture we have called Christian 
and in the Nation that is ours. 


SHOCK IS HEALTHY 
The shock we have felt is healthy. Those 


who have brought us before the mirror may 
help us to understand that the moral law 


has an objective existence and that its In- 
tegrity is as real as the integrity of natu- 
ral law. 

The life that ignores the law, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” is injured as surely as is the 
one that ignores the law of gravity. It 
should be clear that in one sense the moral 
law is natural law. 

The fight against secularism should also 
be carried forward in education. In spite 
of the fact that the steady decline in enroll- 
ment of children in Sabbath schools was 
stopped in 1947 and has been followed re- 
cently by the sharpest rise in the history of 
American churches, nearly one-half of Amer- 
ica’s young people receive no religious train- 
ing, 20,000,000 of them being under 16 years 
of age. 

PLACE OF RELIGION 


Surely a way can be found to give religion 
its rightful place in education without doing 
violence to the constitutional provision for 
the separation of state and church. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring in the de- 
cision in the Champaign case, has in effect 
issued a challenge to churchmen and to 
leaders in education. 

He declared, “The fact is that, for good or 
for ill, nearly everything in our culture 
worth transmitting, everything which gives 
meaning to life, is saturated with religious 
influence. * * * One can hardly respect 
a system of education that would leave the 
student wholly ignorant of the currents of 
religious thought that move the world so- 
ciety for a part in which he is being pre- 
pared.” 

It will be to our shame if, as some believe, 
we shall not face this problem because 
churchmen insist that religion be taught 
only in terms of their own creeds and prac- 
tices, or because they fear to have their chil- 
dren led in worship by one who belongs to 
another communion. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. L. McCLuer. 


Dear Mr. Ray: My first reaction to the 
question is that the causes of moral miscon- 
duct are multiple and varied. I believe, 
however, that many of the causes may be 
subsumed under the category of a social 
climate for an individual’s operations—in 
business, politics, etc.—in which errors in 
moral conduct or violations of trust are not 
only not followed promptly by exposure and 
social disapproval but are often allowed to 
be successful and rewarding to the person. 

The knowledge that such behavior often 
pays off and is tolerated or condoned by im- 
mediate associates, unless they have to take 
a position publicly, may have a bad effect 
on both the individuals who are tempted to 
violate their positions of trust and those 
who would tempt them to do so. 


UNETHICAL BEHAVIOR 


Many of the objectives and motives under- 
lying unethical behavior are probably much 
the same as the ones on which moral be- 
havior is based, for example, financial profit, 
prestige, position, and the like. The moral 
code which guides a person’s conduct in his 
attempts to attain these objectives has been 
variously described by students of morality. 

One description, which has the advantage 
of brevity, recognizes three different levels. 
The highest level of morality is where the 
individual is actuated y by a firm 
belief in moral principles. The second level 
is prudent morality and may be illustrated 
by instances in which behavior is honest 
because honesty is the best policy. The 
third level is. where conduct meets accept- 
able moral standards, if it does at all, only 
because the risks involved in violations are 
too great and the penalties too severe, 

A PERSON’S PLACE 
How people are distributed along such 


a scale, which contains these three regions, 
on the basis of their conduct is not, known. 
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The place an individual occupies on such 
a scale at any time is presumably a function 
of his training and experience and, to some 
extent, the attitudes of those with whom he 
works. 

I am inclined to have serious doubts about 
the alleged decline in morals generally. The 
amount of misconduct that has been reported 
recently seems to be very great indeed, but 
some of it-may have been going on for a 
long time and particular instances just re- 
cently brought to light. 

The public probably has never known at 
any time the exact amount of misconduct 
and corruption of that period. It may be 
that a new low has been reached in our 
standard of morals generally in the Nation, 
as the question assumes, or it may be that 
we are in a period of greater moral concern 
and awakening. 

Your very truly, 
MaRIon E. BUNCH, 
Professor of Psychology, 
Washington University. 


An American City Deals With the Problem 
of Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF | 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER > 


OF NEW YORK »\ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the strongest weapons that communism 
has been using against us in its propa- 
ganda throughout the world is to ex- 
ploit every manifestation of prejudice 
and intolerance in this country. By 
ignoring prejudice in our midst and 
allowing it to continue or flare up from 
time to time in various sections of the 
country, we are not only doing irrepar- 
able harm to our own reputation abroad 
as the stronghold of the free and demo- 
cratic world but we are at the same 
time supplying communism with a po- 
tent weapon to be used against us. 

Prejudice and bigotry, as has so often 
been said, are a state of mind. Our Na- 
tion is comprised of an intelligent and 
informed people who, for the vast ma- 
jority, refuse to be guided by the bigoted 
and the prejudiced. Our people can be 
reasoned with, they can be made to 
understand a problem in its true aspects 
if we only take the trouble to bring the 
matter to their attention and acquaint 
them with the facts. 

Prejudice is an indication of lack of 
understanding, and in extreme cases it 
may reach a degree of mental disorder. 
Fortunately, extreme cases are rare in 
our country. While all of us may at one 
time or another entertain certain preju- 
dices, the point of danger is reached 
when it is practiced in a harmful and 
injurious manner against our fellow- 
citizens of a different race, color, or 
creed. 

A most interesting article dealing with 
the experiences of one great American 
city appeared recently in the well-known 
publication Woman's Home Companion, 
in its issue of October 1951. Cities which 
have experienced racial prejudice and 
violence in the past few months should 
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take note of this article. It is entitled 
“How Minneapolis Beat the Bigots.” 
The article is as follows: 


How MINNEAPOLIS BEaT THE BIGOTS 
(By Clive Howard) 


(Do a few loud-mouthed bigots outshout 
the decent citizens in your town? You can 
stop them. How? Here’s the answer from 
Minneapolis, the city that lost its shameful 
reputation—and found its heart.) 

Bigotry can be beaten. I have just had 
the extreme pleasure of studying a commun- 
ity that’s done it. Sound impossible? Let's 
hasten to the good example of Minneapolis, 
the city that as recently as 5 years ago 
was called the capital of anti-Semitism in 
the United States. It was also noted for 
its cruel barriers against Negroes, Japanese- 
Americans, Indians, and Mexicans. 

Today Minneapolis is a changed city. No 
longer is it threatened by that creeping dis- 
ease of prejudice and its inevitable economic 
consequence—the blighted slum area that 
drags down property values, adds to every- 
body’s tax burden, and lowers community 
health standards. 

Countless people forced onto the relief 
rolls by the prejudice of both individuals 
and organizations have been turned into use- 
ful productive citizens—thus Minneapolis 
has tapped a source of talent and skill badly 
needed in any community. 

It has virtually ended the costly duplica- 
tion of hospitals and other public service 
facilities. 

And best of all, Minneapolis has weakened 
a propaganda weapon the Communists have 
been using against us both at home and 
abroad. For all our efforts to ignore or ra- 
tionalize it, bigotry has lowered our reputa- 
tion among the other nations of the world. 

Even as late as the end of World War II, 
Minneapolis was a favorite stamping ground 
of racial and religious bigots. One of its 
clergymen is said to have stated flatly from 
his pulpit, “The Jews should be wiped off 
the face of the earth.” 

Jewish school children on the north side 
of town—where many of them lived be- 
cause other residential areas were closed to 
them—were frequently beaten up. The po- 
lice department was accused of being in- 
different to these cruel and brutal assaults. 
Signs mysteriously appeared on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota: Kill the 
Jews. 

Although 20,000 Jewish people lived in 
the city none was permitted to belong to the 
Kiwanis, Rotary or other important service 
and social organizations. Even the local 
automobile club, perhaps alone among all 
in the United States, excluded Jews. A Jew 
found it impossible to get a job in a bank 
or utility company, or as a clerk or executive 
for an insurance company. 

Five thousand Negroes lived in Minne- 
apolis, segregated into a few little run-down 
residential areas in the least attractive parts 
of town. Employers ignored them; some 
labor unions refused them cards. Between 
1936 and 1940, when the United States was 
making its spectacular recovery from the 
depression, nearly 70 ;ercent of all employ- 
able Negroes in Minneapolis were on the 
relief rolls. 

Even by 1946 Negros found it almost im- 
possible to get a respectable job at decent 
wages. Mostly they worked as servants or 
in the lowest unskilled jobs around the 
manufacturing plants. Few made enough 
money to support their families at anything 
like the average A.nerican standard of living. 

Most of the better hotels and restaurants 
barred Negroes. Even the cheaper down- 
town lunch counters were out of bounds. 
A Negro who dared to sit down for a meal 
was kept waiting—a half-hour, three-quar- 
ters of an hour, a full hour. ‘“Yhen his food 
arrived it was sometimes so doused with salt 
it was inedible. 
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During the early part of the war 4,000 
Japanese-Americans fron the west coast set- 
tled in Minneapolis and about a thousand 
remained. They too were segregated and 
excluded from decent jobs. So were the 
several thousand Indians living in Minne- 
apolis and a large number of Mexicans. 

In short, Minneapolis was a rough place 
for anyone but a white Christian. 

When a critical ar*‘cle appeared in a jour- 
nal called Common Ground it created a 
sensation in Minneapolis. Many readers 
were indignant; they denounced the author 
and the magazine as liars. Others who knew 
the facts but had tried to ignore them were 
deeply ashamed. 

The mayor of Minneapolis—young Hubert 
H. Humphrey, now a United States Senator— 
had the most sencible reaction of all. “In- 
stead of complaining sbout the charges,” 
he said, “let’s find out if they are true. 
Let’s make a survey and get at th? facts.” 

What the young mayor really had in mind 
was an entirely new kind of survey—a bright 
devastating new weapon against prejudice. 
The weapon is the Community Self-Survey 
originated and carried on by the Race Rela- 
tions Department of the American Mission- 
ary Association at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Community Self-Survey started Min- 
neapolis—and can start your community 
too—on the road to real democracy. The 
whole job was accomplished at the ridicu- 
lously low cost of 3 cents a person. 

Into Minneapolis went Dr. Herman Long, 
a brilliant 35-year-old sociologist from Fisk 
University, and a small staff of assistants. 
The American Missionary Association paid 
the group’s salaries; the city paid only travel 
and living expenses. A Fisk team will be 
glad to perform the same service under the 
same arrangements for your town or any 
other. 

Other communities have called in outside 
experts to take a good look at their racial and 
religious situations. Often after the experts 
have made their reports and gone home little 
or nothing has been changed. The reason: 
The people of the community still had no 
first-hand knowledge of what it was like to 
live as a Negro, Jew or Oriental in their city. 

It was Dr. Charles S. Johnson, famous 
sociologist and president of Fisk University, 
who realized why other surveys had failed. 
As a result, he devised the Community Self- 
Survey—a plan whereby outside experts help 
but the community itself does the real job. 

Minneapolis already had a Mayor’s Coun- 
cil on Human Relations, a small group of 
private citizens who had set out to do some- 
thing about race and religious relations. 
But as one of its members told me: “We had 
some vague ideas about doing something— 
but even if we had known exactly what 
needed to be done we wouldn’t have known 
how to go about doing it.” 

The self-survey showed this group, and all 
the people of Minneapolis, exactly what had 
to be done. Moreover it aroused public 
opinion. For lack of an aroused public all 
too many community attempts at bettering 
human relations wind up in dismal failure. 

Quietly and unobtrusively Dr. Long found 
the people in Minneapolis who vould best 
help with the survey. Mind you, it was to 
be a self-survey—not one imposed by out- 
siders. A vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
one of the city’s biggest industries, agreed 
to be over-all chairman of the project. A 
prominent priest, a rabbi and a minister 
agreed to look into the church situation. 
The president of the Minneapolis realty 
board led the study on housing. A society 
woman and a labor-union official were 
among other survey leaders. 

The self-survey was made without any of 
the breast-beating histrionics that have so 
often accompanied—and hampered—previ- 
ous attempts to improve race and religious 
relations. The Fisk University people are 








intensely practical and sensible; they do not 
believe in table-pounding, picketing, demon- 
strations or name-calling. They take for 
granted a fact too frequently forgotten—that 
prejudice is not the fault of anyone in pare 
ticular but is primarily a bad social habit. 

“You have to assume that most leaders 
of the community are people with integrity, 
honesty and a real concern for the com- 
munity,” Dr. Long said. “You have to assume 
that when an issue is laid before them in 
clear terms—especially when they them- 
selves have helped clarify the issue—they 
will take responsibility for making the neces- 
sary changes.” 

The actual legwork of the survey in 
Minneapolis was done, as it would have to 
be done in your community, by a large group 
of volunteers, mostly women. In Minne- 
apolis it took about 400 to do the job. They 
interviewed real estate men, businessmen 
and teachers; they rang doorbells and talked 
to the everyday citizen. Their mission was 
not to argue but to learn the facts. 

Just how did the Jew, Negro, Japanese- 
American, Indian and Mexican fare in 
Minneapolis? 

What careers were open to them and what 
ones were closed? 

Where did they live and how? 

How did people in Minneapolis really feel 
about these minority groups? Did they favor 
segregating them—or giving them a better 
break in life? 

One of the survey leaders was Mrs. Opal 
Gruner, wife of a University of Minnesota 
professor. Extremely realistic and sensible, 
she is the type you will need in-a key posi- 
tion if you try to solve the race-religious 
problem in your community. “The greatest 
danger was that we might be considered 
Pollyannas or crackpots,” she told me. “We 
had to be realistic.” 

The first result of the Minneapolis survey 
was that the 400 women making it got a 
new kind of education in racial understand- 
ing. As one of them told me, “I had never 
met an educated Negro until this thing 
started. I never knew a Negro could talk 
and think as intelligently as a white man.” 

Another told me, “I was amazed at the 
cleanness and neatness of many of the Ne- 
gro homes I visited and the genuine hos- 
pitality Negroes showed me. When I learned 
how little income they had and how they 
had to scrape to make ends meet, it actually 
made me angry.” 

Another woman met a young Japanese- 
American girl who had a great talent for 
painting. Before the survey she had hardly 
been aware that there were Japanese peo- 
ple in Minneapolis. Now, on her own hook 
and without waiting for the survey to show 
results, she found the girl a job as a com- 
mercial artist. 

Here is one of the survey's first discover- 
ies—a fact not generally known but one 
that will help your community solve its 
race-religious problem just as it helped 
Minneapolis: In any city, there is far less 
prejudice than appears on the surface. 

The bigots make all the noise; the people 
who would like to do something about the 
situation remain silent. The social pat- 
tern—the exclusion of the Jews from the 
service clubs or of Negroes from jobs—gets 
set in the direction of bigotry and 
everyone goes along. People are afraid to 
break the old habits not because of their 
own feelings but because of the way they 
think their neighbors feel. 


customers and other employees would object. 

Yet while the Minneapolis self-survey was 
in progress the League of Women Voters 
polled its members and found that more than 
90 percent did not care about the color of 
the salesgirl so long as she was capable. At 
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the same time 10,000 Minneapolis housewives 
went on record in a petition as saying they 
favored giving competent Negroes a chance 
at the better jobs. 

Finally one department store hired one 
Negro salesgirl. The management held its 
breath and waited. Here was a practical test 
of all the old fears and prejudice. 

Of all the old customers the store had 
feared offending, exactly two canceled their 
charge accounts. These were offset by sev- 
eral scores of women who opened new charge 
accounts at the store to show their approval. 

Another store took the same step. As soon 
as the first Negro salesgirl appeared three 
young women working at nearby counters 
went to the store president and said they 
would quit unless the new girl was removed. 

The president remained firm. The store 
had a new policy and it was going to stick. 
Anyone who disapproved could resign. The 
three young women, still annoyed, went back 
to their counters. 

A few days later the president made a 
visit to the controversial department. He 
arrived in time to see the new Negro sales- 
girl going out to lunch with the three young 
women who had threatened to quit. 

Today this man is firmly convinced that a 
great part of race prejudice is mere super- 
stition. “This business of hiring Negro sales- 
people has been a strange experience,” he 
told me. “It’s just one of those things you're 
afraid to do all through the years. Then you 
finally do it—and suddenly you discover that 
there was nothing to fear in the first place.” 

This same man gave me a sharp lesson in 
what our Government calls the fair employ- 
ment code. I asked him, “How many Ne- 
groes are working for you now?” 

He answered quickly, “I don't know.” 

“Then let’s call your manager,” 
I suggested. “He must know.” 

The president looked at me firmly. “If he 
does know and if I hear him telling you 
or anyone else I'll dismiss him. If we start 
counting, that in itself is a form of segrega- 
tion—and we don't tolerate it.” 

In the self-survey of real-estate firms Min- 
neapolis found that the great majority re- 
fused to sell or rent houses to minority 
groups except in certain segregated areas. 
The chief reason was that nearly everybody 
assumed, without looking into the facts, that 
property values would decline if a member 
of a minority moved into the neighborhood. 


were kept out of jobs. Only two Negroes had 


jobs even remotely connected with teaching. 
One was a clerk in a schoolhouse and one 
worked in a school cafeteria. 

backward, the citizens of the one- 
time “capital of race prejudice” now wonder 
why they passed up for so long the great 
advantages of using each citizen according to 
his ability. They can scarcely understand 
why they permitted old habits to stand in 
the way of progress and prosperity. 

Why force thousands of citizens into slums 
that you will have to support? 

When a nurse means the difference be- 
tween life or death, why exclude good 
applicants? 

When a man will die without the services 
of the best available surgeon, what does it 
matter whether the doctor is Jew or gentile? 

When good school teachers are needed, why 
bar a fine teacher because she has dark skin? 

These are the questions Minneapolis asked 
itself—thanks largely to the Fisk University 
self-survey. The answers were plain and 
Minneapolis acted on them. 

The self-survey was hardly 2 weeks under 
way when the first hospital, reminded that 
its goal is service to the patient, appointed 
its first Negro nurse. She did an excellent 
job and was well liked by her patients. 

Soon the first Negro was elected to the 
junior chamber of commerce. 

When the survey was published the city 
got a good look at all the facts—on jobs, on 
housing, club memberships, living condi- 
tions, every aspect of community life. 

Interested citizens—some of them survey 
workers, others inspired vo action by the 
published facts—organized standing commit- 
tees for impr:vement. They tackled and are 
still tackling the job problem, the school 
problem, the health problem. 

Today the public schools have taken on 
some excellent Jewish and Negro teachers. 

Seven Negroes are on the police force. One 
has already advanced to detective. 

Many highly educated Japanese have 
moved into the professional jobs they de- 
serve—and have begun to make a genuine 
contribution to the community. 

The first Jew has been elected to public 
Office in a city-wide election. Most of the 
service clubs have Jewish members and are 
mighty glad of it. 

Real-estate firms no longer ask whether 
& prospective renter or buyer is a Jew or a 
Negro. As a result Minneapolis has gone far 
toward proving that people of all races and 
creeds can live together in harmony. In one 
middle-class suburb of 10,000 many Jew- 
ish familics now are living on the friend- 
liest terms with their neighbors. Yet the 
original deeds of all the homes in the area 
contained restrictive clauses. 

And in the last few years at least a score 
of Negro families have moved out of their 
own shabby neighborhoods into sections 
where no Negro had ever lived before. ‘ot 
once has there been an incident of violence. 

A young Negro girl who recently rented an 
apartment in a white neighborhood told me 
of her experience. I put it down here in her 
own words because it is typicel of what has 
happened in nearly every other similar case. 
“At first,” she said, “my neighbors were cool. 
A few were even unfriendly and went so far 
as to protest to the landlord. But gradually 
people began to nod as they passed and then 
to say “Hello.” And just the other day I 
spent an hour chatting pleasantly with the 
woman who had been the bitterest com- 

” 


The Jews in the community have aban- 
doned their own forms of defensive prejudice, 
Their $3,000,000 hospital now has more non- 
Jewish staff doctors than Jewish. Their 
country club has a non-Jewish director. 

The very atmosphere of Minneapolis is dif- 
ferent—and nobody knows this better than 
the Communists. Not long ago the Commu- 
nist Party of Minnesota made the mistake 
of picking cn the Minneapolis public schools. 
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It charged that school officials weren’t really 
following a nondiscriminatory policy in hir- 
ing new teachers. It followed the usual line 
of demanding a public meeting. 

The mayor’s council met the charges point 
by point. Not only were Negroes now teach- 
ing in the school system but the board of 
education had solicited applications from 
among the Negro graduates of teaching uni- 
versities wren it ran out of qualified appli- 
cants from the city. It had even sent word 
of the new policy to Negro colleges in the 
South. Moreover, the old practice of asking 
applicants to submit photographs had been 
done away with. 

Minneapolis does not claim to be, and 
is not, the perfect example of how to solve 
the race problem. Two of the city’s busi- 
nessmen’s luncheon clubs still will not admit 
Jewish members. Some employers—fortu- 
nately not many—still hire only white Chris- 
tians. And there are neighborhoods in and 
around the city where a Jew or a Negro or a 
Japanese cannot buy or rent a place to live. 
As one member of the mayor’s council told 
me, “You could work at this thing all your 
life and never get it perfect.” 

But the strides have been enormous. On 
my first morning in the city I had breakfast 
in a hotel restaurant. I noticed a middle- 
aged Negro enter. The hostess escorted him 
to a table without hesitation; a waitress 
served him cheerfully. Soon a man at an 
adjoining table began talking with him. 

A few weeks earlier, 200 Negroes from out 
of the city attended a union convention in 
Minneapolis. They lived at the two finest 
hotels in the city, ate in all the different 
restaurants and went anywhere they pleased. 
All during the convention there wasn’t a 
single unpleasant incident. A union official 
later wrote the mayor’s council: “A few years 
ago our organization couldn’t even think of 
holding a convention in your city because 
of the discrimination that existed.” 

The women of Minneapolis who helped 
in the self-survey like to tell another story of 
how times have changed. Recently a group 
of property owners of the old type got to- 
gether to try to keep a Negro from buying 
a house in the neighborhood. They hired a 
lawyer and told him their plans. 

After listening carefully he said, “What 
are you objecting to?” 

They gave him the old story of property 
values. He listened again and asked, “Did 
you buy your homes to live in—or as an 
investment for profit?” 

To a man they said, “We bought them to 
live in.” 

“All right, then,” he said, reaching for his 
hat. “Why don’t you just go on living in 
them and forget all this?” 

Another story illustrates the change a 
community can make in its race relations. 
Not long ago a public meeting was called in a 
Minneapolis suburb; the subject was the 
minority problem. This suburb had always 
excluded Negroes, Even calling a meeting 
represented a great innovation. 

What happened at the meeting, though, 
Was even more significant. A man got up— 
an elderly man full of prejudice and author- 
ity—-and exclaimed, “I don’t see why we're 
wasting our time. We have no Negroes. 
Therefore we have no problem.” 

A young man of the community then rose 


‘and said quietly, “If we have no Negroes 


living here I think we have a real problem.” 

The simple truth is that among those who 
have practiced bigotry are many fundamen- 
tally sound people—people who can be 
reasoned with and who were confused or un- 
duly influenced by a handful of highly vocal 
out-and-out bigots. By learning this lesson 
and acting on it, Minneapolis has accom- 
plished wonders. Perhaps your town could— 
and should—tco. 


Threat of Heating-Oil Shortage in 
Northeast S ZZ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS L- 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON UO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the reports of the opinions of 
responsible Government officials and 
representatives of the oil industry that 
there might be a shortage of heating oils 
in the area of the east coast from Nor- 
folk, Va., north, the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ar- 
ranged for a hearing this morning and 
received testimony from the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, the Office of 
Price Stabilization, and representatives 
of independent oil distributors in New 
England and along the Atlantic coast. 

At this time, and so as to make certain 
pertinent information readily available, 
I want to include copies of two letters of 
January 19 and January 22 from Hon. 
Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Administra- 
tor of PAD, to Hon. Michael V. DiSalle, 
Director of OPS, and a copy of an un- 
dated letter from Director DiSalle to 
Deputy Administrator Brown, received 
by him on January 25. 

For the sake of added emphasis, I 
want to call attention to two sentences 
in these letters. From Deputy Adminis- 
trator Brown’s letter of the 19th is the 
following: 

These are the critical months during 
which heating fuels must move in adequate 


quantities if consumers’ homes are to be 
kept livably warm. 


And from Director DiSalle’s letter is 
the following: 


No one would question the necessity of 
assuring east-coast fuel-oil consumers the 
additional 6-day supply, if needed, but if 
possible, at something less than a $15,000,- 
000 premium. 


From these letters, and from the testi- 
mony of officials before the committee 
this morning, it seems clear that these 
administrative agencies do recognize 
that there is the possibility, if not the 
probability, of a very serious shortage 
of heating oils in the northeast area. I 
hope and believe that they do not con- 
sider their full responsibilities dis- 
charged, and that they will continue to 
take every means available to provide 
insurance against the actual develop- 
ment of any such shortage. 

Unitep States 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1952. 
Hon. Micwaet V. D1SALte, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DiSattE: We have made a 
survey of the demand for distillate fuels 
during the remainder of the current heating 
season in New England States, the North 
Atlantic States, and the Southeastern States, 
being the 17 States from Maine to Florida 
along the Atlantic seaboard in PAD district I. 
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Questionnaires were addressed to the 12 
major suppliers of heating oil to the east 
coast, all of whom are major refiners, and to 
32 tanker-terminal resellers of distillate 
fuels. All the major suppliers and 27 of 
the tanker-terminal resellers replied and 
furnished the information requested. 

Based upon the information thus obtained, 
it is our opinion that, assuming normal or 
colder weather during the balance of the 
season, there will be a shortage of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 barrels of distillate fuels 
which will represent a 10-percent deficit for 
the months of February and March. These 
are the critical months during which heat- 
ing fuels must move in adequate quantities 
if consumers’ homes are to be kept liveably 
warm. 

In our judgment, the only potential solu- 
tion of this threatened shortage problem at 
this late date is to endeavor to induce the 
major refiners to make or otherwise obtain 
the additional material needed and, under 
PAD's direction, turn it over to the tanker- 
terminal resellers so that the latter, under 
the supervision of this Agency, can make it 
available to barge-terminal buyers, tank-car 
buyers, and transport-truck buyers, and, ul- 
timately, to the general public. 

The reason we feel that the burden must 
be placed exclusively on the major suppliers 
is because, in view of the imminence of the 
threatened shortage, they alone are in the 
position, financially and otherwise, to pre- 
vent or alleviate such shoriage. The tanker- 
terminal resellers, who are predominantly 
small, independent businessmen in the oil 
industry, cannot bear it or, to any appre- 
ciable degree, share it. These small inde- 
pendents not only cannot afford to absorb 
the increased costs involved but also are in 
no position to acquire the necessary physi- 
cal facilities, which they do not now have, 
to handle the needed supplies in the short 
time left even if they had the required finan- 
cial resources. In addition, we feel there 
is a possibility that some of them may ir- 
retrievably lose the business unless imme- 
diate drastic action is taken. On the other 
hand, we do not think we are justified in 
asking the major refiners to bear all the ex- 
pense, of which excess transportation costs 
alone will amount to over 2 cents a gallon. 

In view of the critical situation and the 
need for immediate action, we sent a tele- 
graphic inquiry on January 18 to each of 
the major refiners asking such refiner if he 
would make or <cquire as needed distillate 
fuels up to 10 percent in excess of his pres- 
ent east coast commitments, to be disposed 
of as above specified, if the Office of Price 
Stabilization decided to increase, effective 
no later than January 25, the ceiling prices 
on such fuels as follows: Four-tenths of a 
cent at all levels at Norfolk and all points 
normally supplied therefrom, six-tenths of 
a cent at all levels at New York and all points 
normally supplied therefrom, and five-tenths 
of a cent per gallon at all levels elsewhere 
in PAD District I north of Norfolk. 

Such increase in the east coast ceilings 
might cause the major suppliers to assume 
the burden which we propoze to impose on 
them. At least, in view of the imminent 
failure of supply, we thought it highly de- 
sirable to attemp to determine whether 
such a solution was feasible. If enough 
favorable replies are obtained, we will urge 
the Office of Price Stabilization to take the 
necessary action. If the answers are nega- 
tive, we will not have any occasion to make 
such a recommendation to you. 

The physical supply situation, the opera- 
tional and economic factors involved, and 
the possible avenues of relief were discussed 
at great length on January 18 at a meeting 
chaired by Dr. Smithies, of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and attended by legal, 
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economic, and technical members of the 
staffs of ODM, ESA, OPS, and PAD. The pro- 

telegram was itself reviewed. At the 
close of the meeting, Dr, Smithies expressed 
the opinion that neither ODM nor OPS was 
in a position to question the wisdom of 
sending the telegrams to obtain the infor- 
mation. 

During the meeting, we stated that we 
had given careful consideration to the other 
suggested alternate, a tanker transportation 
subsidy, but were convinced that it would 
not now solve the problem. The chief, if 
not obvious, reason is that we are now deal- 
ing with the problem of increased incre- 
mental production and supply as well as 
transportation. While compensation in the 
form of subsidizing tanker transportation 
might have been effective some months ago 
when this problem was first raised, it is now 
too late. At that time, independent cargo 
buyers might have been willing and able to 
contract for the needed additional supplies; 
but there are no such supplies presently 
available at existing east coast ceiling prices 
in excess of present commitments. 

We expressed the opinion that, due pri- 
marily to the time element involved, there 
is now only one possible potential solution. 
That solution is the one we are attempting, 
namely to induce the major refiners to 
change their refinery processing programs 
so as to make additional distillate fuels, or 
acquire them, and to provide for additional 
transportation. In doing this, they will in- 
cur additional costs both in refining and 
in transportation. 

It should be noted that the major refiners, 
for the most part, to whom we are appeal- 
ing have, or plan to have, sufficient supplies 
to meet their own commitments. It is the 
independent terminal resellers who are in 
distress. They have informed us that some 
of them will be out of product before the 
first of February and that during February 
the shortage will become general and serious. 

We most earnestly request your full co- 
opera‘ion in efforts to meet this emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bauce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator. 


UnrtTep StTaTes DEPart- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION 
ror DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. January 22, 1952. 
Hon. Micwas. V. DISALLe, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DtSatie: As stated in our let- 
ter of January 19, 1952, Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense sent, on January 18, 
1952, a telegram to the 12 oil companies 
which supply the major portion of heating 
oil for the east coast requesting their assist- 
ance to prevent the threatened shortage in 
that area. In this telegram, we asked each 
of those companies whether it would in- 
crease its production, or acquire, and deliver 
up to 10 percent in excess of its commitment 
of distillate fuels to the area provided the 
Office of Price Stabilization would increase 
the ceiling prices of such fuels as specified 
in the telegram. Copies of this letter and 
telegram are attached hereto. 

We have received telegraphic replies from 
all of these companies. Copies of such re- 
plies are attached. 

Because it is strike-bound at the moment, 
one of the companies is unable to give an 
affirmative answer and there are numerous 
minor qualifications in some of the replies, 
However, after careful evaluation of the re- 
plies and the present over-all situation, PAD 
believes that the combination of the eco- 
nomic action that can be taken by OPS and 
the directive action which PAD proposes to 
take to direct the supplies when available 


would greatly alleviate what may otherwise 
become a serious supply situation. 

Accordingly, we hereby formally recom- 
mend and request that the Office of Price 
Stabilization establish, effective January 25, 
1952, and continuing through April 30, 1952, 
an increase in the ceiling price of distillate 
fuels of four-tenths of a cent per gallon at 
all levels at Norfolk, Va. and all points 
normally supplied therefrom, six-tenths of a 
cent per gallon at all levels at New York, 
N. Y., and all points normally supplied 
therefrom, and five-tenths of a cent per gal- 
lon at all levels elsewhere in PAD District I 
north of Norfolk. PAD District I comprises 
the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. The reasons for the 
above recommendation and request are 
stated in our letter of January 19. 

We appreciate that the price procedure 
suggested is not an orthodox one from the 
viewpoint of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
It was not proffered as such. It was in- 
tended, rather, as a last minute expedient, of 
temporary duration, to enable the consumers 
to obtain heating fuels, which are so direly 
needed, by reimbursing the suppliers for a 
part of the extra costs incurred, including 
changes in refinery operations. Since your 
agency has had the subject of the economic 
unbalance caused by unregulated increases in 
tanker rates under consideration for a long 
time, we assumed that, eventually, it would 
have taken some action even if no supply 
crisis existed. The granting of the tempo- 
rary increases requested leaves it free to make 
a considered final determination at a later 
date. 

We again most earnestly request your co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator. 


[Undated—Received January 25, 1952] 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator, Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Brown: I have your letter of 
January 22 in which you recommend that 
the Office of Price Stabilization increase the 
ceiling prices for middle distillates (includ- 
ing kerosene, No. 2 fuel oil, and Diesel oil) 
on the east coast, by amounts ranging from 
four-tenths to six-tenths of a cent per gal- 


weather in the remaining months of the 
heating season. 

Our conclusion rests, rather, upon the view 
that the price increase which you propose is 
both an inefficient and costly way of solving 
whatever shortage problem may develop. 


This agency obviously cannot rule out the 
occasional use of price adjustments to 
achieve some production or distribution ob- 
jective. But in view of the mandate which 
we have been given to strive for the maxi- 
mum stabilization of prices, we can use price 
increases for supply reasons only where it is 
clear that there is no reasonable alternative 
means to achieve the supply objective. 

The very existence of a price-control pro- 
gram rests in large part upon the assump- 
tion that the allocation of resources through 
market price movements would, in an emer- 
gency period like the present, result in a 
higher level of prices and costs which is con- 
trary to public policy. The emergency ba- 
sically arises from the necessity to make 
drastic shifts in our pattern of resource use. 
The price changes which would, in a free 
market, accompany these drastic shifts would 
create serious hardships and inequities for 
some and permit others, more fortunately 
situated, to shift their entire share of the 
burden of our common defense program to 
the shoulders of those less fortunately sit- 
uated. 

Hence, we have a price-control program, 
and hence, also, we have supply agencies, 
established to achieve, by direct methods, 
the necessary shifts in our pattern of re- 
source use. I am sure you will agree that 
OPS cannot accept the basic supply respon- 
sibilities, and that the responsibilities of sup- 
ply agencies cannot be evaded merely because 
raising a price is an easy and painless way 
of getting out from under a problem (pain- 
less, that is, to the particular sellers in- 
volved). 

Obviously, if there exists a supply problem, 
OPS cannot determine what action—other 
than price increase—should be taken to solve 
that problem. Your agency, however, pos- 
sesses allocative and directive authority. 
This authority appears entirely adequate, 
and its exercise in this instance entirely 
feasible. 

If, nonetheless, it is your determination 
that this authority cannot or should not 
be the exclusive reliance in meeting the 
present problem, there remain other alter- 
natives, including buy-sell or subsidy ar- 
rangements. The authority to initiate and 
administer such arrangements rests with the 
supply agencies. OPS does not believe itself 
responsible for de the necessity for 
use of this authority, nor for proposing par- 
ticular methods for its exercise. 

Nevertheless, disliking a purely negative 
approach to the present problem, we make 
the following suggestion for a buy-sell pro- 
gram, which could be arranged immediately, 
and put into use if and when it became 
clear that a shortage were truly imminent. 

The proposal is: 

(1) That the 12 major east coast sup- 
pliers be constituted agents of the Federal 
Government, for the transactions hereinafter 
specified; 

(2) That, as agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment, these suppliers be directed to purchase 
at ceiling prices, f. o. b. Gulf, quantities of 
fuel ofl specified by PAD, from refineries 
making these amounts available under PAD 
directives; 

(3) That these agent-companies provide or 
procure the transportation required to make 
deliveries in accordance with PAD specifica- 
tion of purchasers and delivery points; 

(4) That payment for these transporta- 
tion services be computed in accordance with 
the company’s own usual method of comput- 
ing transportation costs, as approved by PAD; 
and . 

(5) That the fuel of] be sold at ceiling 
prices c. i. f. east coast ports. 

It is estimated that increasing the ceiling 
price of distillates one-half cent per gallon 
would mean an additional cost to east coast 
fuel-oil consumers, for the remainder of this 
heating season, amounting to more than 
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$14,000,000, even if milder-than-normal 
weather entirely eliminated the shortage 
threat and none of the “incremental” 6,000,- 
000 barrels were brought in or needed. 

The increase in consumers’ costs would be 
on the order of $15,750,000, assuming the 
additional 6,000,000 barrels were needed and 
brought in. 

The price increase would apply, of course, 
to every gallon of fuel oil and all other mid- 
dle distillates sold. East coast refineries, 
current in-bound shipments on contractual 
cost terms—all would share in the price 
increase at the same rate per gallon. The 
windfall aspect is an obvious one, despite 
the also obvious impossibility of determin- 
ing just which sellers would get just what 
amounts. 

For east coast consumers, 6,000,000 barrels 
of fuel oil are roughly 6 days’ supply, based 
on the present rate of consumption. To be 
sure, this is no fair measure of the possible 
hardship of a 6,000,000-barrel deficit, should 
weather conditions be such as to bring that 
about. No one would question the necessity 
of assuring east coast fuel-oil consumers the 
additional 6-day supply, if needed, but if 
possible, at something less than a $15,000,000 
premium. 

The alternative action proposed above 
(buy-sell arrangement) is calculated to 
make the additional cost (1) contingent on 
and proportional to the incremental need 
actually materializing, and (2) as close as 
possible to the minimum required to cover 
the actual peak-load costs of bringing in 
any needed incremental supply. 

Merely as a rough indication of the order 
of magnitudes involved, it is estimated that 
this alternative to the proposed price in- 
crease would save east coast consumers four- 
teen to fifteen and three-fourths million 
dollars, at a cost to the Federal Government 
ranging between zero and $5,000,000, de- 
pending on the weather. This saving, in a 
sense, would be over and above the really 
primary gain involved, in terms of the 
crucially important stabilization effort. 

The subsidy arrangement proposed is not, 
of course, the only kind of arrangement that 
might be made. It is advanced merely to 
indicate that feasible means, other than a 
flat price increase, are available. There are 
some features of this particular proposal 
that seem more advantageous than those of 
some alternative subsidy arrangements, but 

these are not basic. 

My intention is that OPS should issue, 
tomorrow (January 26), a press release ex- 
plaining our decision in this matter. I am 
sure you will agree that it is urgent that 
suppliers, terminal operators, and other 
sellers be notified at the earliest possible 
date that this decision has been reached, in 
order that a reported delay of movement (in 
anticipation of price increase) should not 
continue. 

Sincerely, 
Micnakt V. D1Savez, Director. 





Keep Faith With the Dead—Enact Mine 
Safety Legislation se 
hiatal 5 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF N 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Keep Faith With the Dead,” which ap- 





peared in the January 23, 1952, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


Keep FaItH WITH THE DEAD 


On all fronts—national, State, and local— 
there is news regarding safety in coal mines, 

Mr. Truman sets an excellent example. 
He comes to grips with the West Frankfort 
mine disaster and calls on Congress for im- 
mediate action. 

Deploring the shocking fatalities, the 
President proposes that the Senate and 
House expedite the Price-Neely bills to put 
teeth into ineffective Federal mine safety. 
He presents Congress with a report from 
Interior Secretary Chapman which says that 
the West Frankfort tragedy “could and 
should have been prevented.” 

This checks it up squarely to the Senate 
Labor Committee and the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Since the Demo- 
crats are in the majority in both, primary 
responsibility for action is theirs. 

When a stanch Republican like Repre- 
sentative VURSELL, of Salem IIl., whose dis- 
trict adjoins the West Frankfort district, de- 
clares that Federal legislation offers “no 
serious infringement on State rights,” how 
can many Democratic members continue 
indifferent? 

Further impetus, though negative, comes 
from Springfield. Walter Eadie, director of 
the Illinois Department of Mines, says he 
does not plan to file any complaint. 

How could Director Eadie file a complaint? 
For him to do so would be for him to com- 
plain against himself. He is in charge of 
the mine inspection service which approved 
Orient No. 2 as safe. Because it was not, 111 
women are widows and 176 children are 
fatherless. 

Director Eadie cannot be counted on to 
do any real investigating. On the contrary, 
he and his department should be investi- 
gated. How the former day manager of 
Orient No. 2—the tomb mine—stands with 
rank and file miners is made plain by the 
resolution of the miners’ local at Zeigler. 

This resolution accuses Director Eadie with 
permitting hazardous mine conditions and 
demands that Governor Stevenson ask for 
his resignation. The attitude of these min- 
ers is wholly understandable. They now 
trust Walter Eadie little if any more than 
they trusted Dwight Green's “Dear Bob” 
Medill. 

There is other action on the local front. 
In the West Frankfort area a group of coal 
miners and widows of the victims are look- 
ing into the possibility of a special prose- 
cutor to present the facts to a grand jury. 

Many in the area are incensed that the 
coroner’s jury made no effort to fix even 
tentatively the responsibility for the explo- 
sion. Since State’s Attorney Hickman con- 
ducted the questioning for the 85-year-old 
coroner, these miners inevitably hold Mr. 
Hickman to account for the action of the 
coroner's jury. The State’s attorney’s an- 
swer is to say he stands ready to prosecute, 
but awaits a formal complaint. 

Mr. Hickman does not need to await a 
formal complaint. Governor Stevenson has 
said that “the mine owners were at fault 
in not following the State law on rock dust- 
ing and the State was at fault in not seeing 
that the company followed the law.” 

There is just as much of a grand-jury 
case at West Frankfort as there was at Cen- 
tralia. After the Centralia blast, officials of 
the coal company were indicted on charges 
of not complying with safety laws. They 
pleaded no contest and paid fines. Two 
State officials were indicted for palpable 
omission of duty. 

Why should the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. and present State officials 
be treated any differently if they were equally 
negligent? 

A special prosecutor should be employed 
only as a last resort. An elected official 
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should step aside only under extraordinary 
circumstances. Mr. Hickman says he will 
do his duty. If he does, he will put the 
facts as to responsibility for the disaster to 
a grand jury as sharply as President Tru- 
man puts responsibility for an adequate 
Federal mine law on Congress. It is up to 
Mr. Hickman. 

Keep faith with the dead. 

Pass new safety laws. 

Indict, prosecute, and punish any who are 
guilty. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I wish to inelude the following 
article appearing in the February 2, 1952, 
issue of America, national Catholic 
weekly, entitled “Last Call for Atomic 
Control”: 


Last CALL For ATOMIC CONTROL 


President Truman's deciS8ion, announced 
January 21, to ask Congress to authorize a 
5-year atomic expansion program to cost 
between five and six billion dollars is by 
way of being a personal triumph for Senator 
Brien McManon, chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The Senator from Connecticut advocated the 
step last September in eloquent addresses to 
the Senate and to the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion. With Representative Cart DurHaM, 
Democrat, North Carolina, vice chairman of 
the committee, he then introduced a con- 
current resolution declaring it to be the 
sense of Congress that “the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force must be equipped with atomic 
weapons in far greater numbers and variety, 
looking toward more security for the United 
States at lower annual defense budgets.” 

The Senator did not promise that peace 
would result from his resolution. He did 
claim that it would make possible “massive 
deterring power [that] can win us years of 
grace—years in which to wrench history 
from its present course.” During those 
years, however, the atomic arms race would 
continue and “from history we know that an 
unbridled arms race always leads to war— 
and I do not believe that the laws which 
govern such a race have been repealed in 
this atomic age.” 

Senator MCMAHon therefore introduced a 
second resolution with a group of distin- 
guished colleagues, which he called the cru- 
cial half of a total plan for peace. The 
resolution urged, among other measures, 
that the next session of the U. N. General As- 
sembly “devote itself to the single purpose 
of stopping the armaments race by speeding 
agreement upon effective and enforceable 
disarmament and control covering conven- 
tional armaments, biological and chemical 
agents, and atomic and hydrogen bombs.” 

Neither resolution was even voted out of 
committee. The story of the pedestrian 
steps taken in the United Nations to stop 
the armaments race is well-known. After 
6 weeks of bickering, the whole question was 
referred to a new Disarmament Commission 
which is to meet on February 10. 

However obstructive the Russians may 
have been at Paris, it cannot be said that the 
United States was, by contrast, very con- 
structive. The original U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission had long since given up on the 
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so-called majority plan. Yet the United 
States, Britain, and France presented the 
same plan at Paris—with minor modifica- 
tions. This despite the warnings of the 
atomic experts that changed circumstances 
had rendered it obsolete. The Assembly 
compounded this error by directing the new 
Commission to make the old plan its frame 
of reference. 

This is an utterly negative and sterile ap- 
proach. It has been that ever since the So- 
viets began building their own atomic stock- 
pile. This point was convincingly argued in 
a letter to the New York Times of January 
20 by Prof. David F. Cavers, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who concluded that— 

“The United Nations atomic control plan 
was an impressive achievement, given the 
time and circumstances in which it was de- 
vised. Its merits should not blind us to the 
fact that those times and circumstances 
have changed. National interest and world 
peace alike require that the new U. N. Dis- 
armament Commission take a fresh start.” 

The Commission will not do so unless the 
United States takes the lead. There is no 
time to waste. Senator MCMAHON expressed 
the utmost sense of urgency 4 months ago. 
The control of atomic energy becomes in- 
creasingly difficult with each passing day. 
Indeed, the time approaches when each side 
will have such a large stockpile that it can 
secrete a militarily significant supply of fis- 
sionable materials with no danger of detec- 
tion. 

It is therefore imperative to seek at once 
for an alternative to the old majority plan. 
Even if it is not as good or as effective as the 
original plan was supposed to be in the orig- 
inal circumstances, it would be better than 
the mad race that threatens to destroy us 
all. 

This review therefore appeals once again 
to the President to authorize a new Acheson- 
Lilienthal committee to restudy the whole 
problem of atomic control while there is still 
light to study by. 





Make Coal Mines Safer 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or iN 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. FRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
January 26, 1952, entitled “Tc Make 
Mines Safer’: 


To Make MINEs SAFER 


Since the death of 119 men in a coa' mine 
explosion at West Frankfort, Ill., recently, 
there has been a renewed move to establish 
Federal mine safety rules with teeth in them. 
Safety regulations already exist but inspec- 
tors of the Federal Bureau of Mines have no 
power of enforcement which is left to the 
States. 

The Secretary of the Interior has therefore 
asked Congress for authority to close any 
dangerous mines and file criminal charges 
against mine owners who defy safety regu- 
lations. This request has been supported 
with a statement that 93,000 Americans have 
been killed in mining accidents during the 
last half century. Mishaps of this kind are 
estimated to have injured several hundred 
thousand other miners, many of them per- 
manently and to the extent of leaving them 
unable to earn a living. 
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The traditional view has been that mine 
safety is a State responsibility. But the rec- 
ord says that the States have failed to pro- 
vide for the protection of mine workers as 
they could and should have done. Ordinar- 
ily we are opposed to increasing the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. But 
this is one c»-e where it seems to be neces- 
sary. At least Federal officials should have 
the opportunity to make the Nation’s mines 
safer when State governments have been un- 
willing or unable to do it. 





Address by National Commander Donald 
R. Wilson, of the American Legion, Be- 
fore Annual Banquet of Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am very much 
pleased to include the address of Na- 
tional Commander Donald R. Wilson, of 
the American Legion: 


ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER DONALD R. 
WILSON, OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF WOMEN’s PaTRIOTIC 
CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, WASH- 
IncTON, D. C., JANUARY 24, 1952 


I must confess, this evening, to utter 
inability to understand and equate with the 
future security of America many of the pol- 
icies which have been followed in her name. 
It was my fortune to grow up in an average 
American community and to acquire an 
American education at the hands of men and 
women who believed fervently and rationally 
in the greatness of America. It was my fur- 
ther fortune to answer the call to colors 
at a time when they were embattled by a 
powerful and evil foe, and together with mil- 
lions of other young Americans of like back- 
ground and schooling to participate in the 
winning of a massive and conclusive victory. 

Dominating all of that experience was one 
consistent and recurring theme: the strength 
and the goodness and the unassailable in- 
tegrity of the United States of America. 
Were we wrong, then—this generation that 
came to flower on the eve of World War II— 
to develop a deep pride in our country and 
to glory in her service and be jealous of 
her future? All of history and all that we 
could see about us demanded such response. 
Only the insensible or the wicked could grow 
up in the America we knew—and each of you 
knew—without thanking God daily for the 
privilege. 

But what of today? I think if I were ap- 
proaching the age of full citizenship today, 
I would be confused, hurt, and angry, very 
much like the youngster who has just been 
told there is no Santa Claus. Confused—be- 
cause the principles for which America has 
stood and is still said to stand are being vio- 
lated in practice; hurt—because parents and 
teachers and friends out of the kindness of 
their hearts supported what appears now to 
be a myth; angry—because men are allowing 
to perish through indifference and abuse an 
ideal which fathered the finest and fairest 
way of life ever fashioned by humankind. 

It is against this negative and tragic turn 
in United States foreign policy which the 
American Legion has protested so vigorously 





fm recent years. Our protests will continue 
unabated and, if anything, with even greater 
vigor so long as the situation warrants. 

You doubtless have been told, as we have, 
that this is a foolish and irresponsible thing 
we are doing; that the field of foreign policy 
is so intricate that it surpasses the under- 
standing of the layman. By what rule of 
law or logic is this so? Are we to believe at 
this late hour in the history of the Republic 
that the American people lack the insight 
and the capacity to manage the business of 
self-government? 

I submit that we the people are perfectly 
able to distinguish between what is good for 
America and what is bad for America. 
Speaking for 3,000,000 Legionnaires, I can 
assert that we deeply resent any attempt 
to gloss over the defeats we have suffered on 
the grounds that these are localized losses of 
no great significance, and that the really big 
war is being won. 

Where are the signs of victory? Do we win 
people to our side when we permit Stalin’s 
agents to kidnap American citizens with im- 
punity and release them at profit? Did we 
advance our cause by presiding over the con- 
version of China to communism? Can the 
maladministration of Marshall plan aid be 
said to have enhanced our prestige in West- 
ern Europe? 

The members of the American Legion who 
have seen fit to raise these questions do so 
out of the conviction that the United States 
can achieve positive and productive leader- 
ship throughout the world. We seek in- 
finitely more than a way out of frustration 
and crisis. We submit very frankly, how- 
ever, that there can be no way out—there 
can be no repair or reversal of the defeats 
we have suffered—until the responsible of- 
ficials of the Department of State, from the 
top down, are relieved of public cffice. 

Anyone who questions whether we have 
in fact suffered defeat in the cold war has 
only to consult the known record of Soviet 
territorial expansion. Between 1939 and 
1947 by means of a series of pressure plays 
backed up by the Red army, the Soviet Union 
annexed or brought under control a total of 
115,000,000 people and 10,360,000 square miles 
of land in Europe and Asia. Since 1947, 
without the loss of a single Russian soldier, 
the Soviet Union has captured 464,000,000 
people and 23,310,000 square miles of land in 
Europe and Asia. Note the year 1947: it 
was then that our Government officially pro- 
claimed international communism a menace 
and embarked upon the policy of contain- 
ment. Now, 5 years later, Stalin in the teeth 
of that policy has sovietized four times as 
many people and twice as much territory as 
he had garnered before we set out to con- 
tain him. 

These, my friends, are the simple facts of a 
failure which the American people must face 
with brutal frankness. To be sure, there 
are those who would have us do otherwise— 
who ask us to believe that it all came about 
as the result of circumstance or of the over- 
whelming might of the Soviets—or of a dozen 
other factors beyond our control. How long 
must we put up with this constant emphasis 
upon the weakness of America? If we do 
not have the potential for meeting and de- 
feating communism, then we have no busi- 
ness contesting communism on a world- 
wide front. If we do have that potential, 
as the American Legion fervently believes, 
then let it be realized and used with the 
vision and confidence and courage of men 
who value liberty above life. 

How long shall we continue to sacrifice 
American lives at the rate of 6,000 per month 
for the privilege of holding a line across the 
waist of Korea? There is a limit, my friends, 
to the physical price which a nation can 
pay in support of the most preciors of prin- 
ciples. The principles to which we are com- 
mitted in Korea today have been so confused 
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and diluted by political indecision that they 
no longer support our military effort. 

For what do we fight? Is it in the hope 
that Stalin will permit the Chinese and the 
North Korean Communists to accept our in- 
vitation to call it a draw, thereby returning 
Korea to approximately the same geographi- 
cal and precisely the same political division 
which existed before the fighting started? 

Or do we fight, as some say, in order to 
strengthen the United Nations and to dem- 
onstrate before the world that the United 
Nations is capable of protecting weak states? 
Will that part of the world which is Com- 
munist be properly impressed by the spec- 
tacle of two of Russia's -atellites standing 
off the combined might of the U. N.? I can 
imagine no circumstance offering finer fodder 
for Communist propaganda machines. 

For what, then, do we fight? Is it, as 
others suggest, to realize the advantage of 
tying down the Chinese armies and thereby 
postponing aggression in other areas? The 
advantage, if it exists, is dearly bought, and 
might better be secured by arming and re- 
inforcing those allies which may be attacked. 

No, there exists in none of these widely 
advertised purposes a valid and sufficient 
reason for spending the life of one mcre 
American soldier in Korea. They represent 
nothing more than a contrived attempt on 
the part of international politicians to jus- 
tify the continuance of a war from which 
they themselves in a fit of fear have removed 
the one truly justifying purpose. That pur- 
pose is to punish the aggressor, destroy his 
armies, and make possible the reuniting on 
a democratic scale of all Korea. It was upon 
these terms, implicit if not defined, that the 
American people approved our entry into 
the war. 

It was this belief in the worthiness of the 
cause that enabled American families to 
commit their loved ones again to the hazards 
of war. But what happened? When the 
North Koreans were reinforced and the ag- 
gression compounded by the intervention of 
Communist China, we were suddenly handed 
a new and contradictory set of objectives, 
We were fighting them—and we fight now— 
not to punish the aggressor, not to destroy 
his armies, not to bring about the restitution 
of Korea, not even to win—but to negotiate 
a settlement that can be palmed off as a 
victory. 

As one American proud of his country and 
jealous of its well-being, I shudder to think 
of the place history will assign to this tragic 
and unprecedented disavowal of our national 
honor. 

But the war in Korea goes on, and from 
Vishinsky’s recent oration in Paris we can 
infer that the tempo will soon pick up. The 
failures which I have discussed here and 
the mischief they have done are on the 
record and will not be erased. 

They can, however, be partially redeemed 
and the effort in Korea may yet be sal- 
vaged if the responsible leadership will ac- 
knowledge the untenable position we now 
hold and resolve upon a comprehensive ef- 
fort to complete the job which took us into 
Korea in the first place. 

The American Legion, therefore, recom- 
mends the following course of action: 

First, the introduction into the State De- 
partment of a new set of officials who would 
merit the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. This, we feel, is a necessary prelude 
to any attempt to restore the integrity and 
meaning of United States involvement in 
Korea. You do not in common sense en- 
trust the salvage of a ship to the skipper 
who ran her aground. 

Secondly, we urge the pronouncement in 
clear terms of the objectives for which 
American forces fight: namely, to punish the 
aggressors, Chinese and North Korean alike, 
to destroy their. armies in the field, and to 
make possible and protect the establishment 
of a United and free Korea. These are ob- 


jectives behind which our Nation rallied so 
bravely in the summer of 1950. They are 
the objectives which the people will under- 
stand and support today. 

We further recommend as steps vital to 
the implementation of this policy the re- 
moval of the ban on freedom of action of 
Chian Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa, and the 
acceptance for combat duty in Korea of at 
least a part of those forces if for no other 
reason than the strengthening of Nationalist 
morale. We urge also the establishment of 
a militant blockade to cut China's seaward 
supply line, and the granting of full au- 
thority to military commanders in the field 
to employ such weapons and attack such 
enemy targets wherever located as promise 
military advantage to American forces. 

The arguments used against these pro- 
posals when first announced by the Ameri- 
can Legion in the fall of 1950 have been 
shredded by subsequent events. The Chi- 
nese Communists came into the war despite 
our precautions against antagonizing them. 
Our United Nations allies kept their forces 
in the field, but in such small numbers that 
their departure would hardly have em- 
barassed our operations. The enemy did 
indeed consent to truce talks, at our request; 
the talks are now in their seventh month 
and all that Uncle Sam has to show for it is 
another propaganda licking. 

Is it too much to ask for release from a 
course of action which has proved to be both 
unethical and unproductive? Winston 
Churchill once declared that he had not 
become Prime Minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire. I say to 
you that the members of the American 
Legion have not fought two World Wars— 
and now a third war—to bear witness to the 
frittering away of the honor and influence 
of the American Government. 

Never before was it so important that the 
voice of the American people be heard with 
authority and clarity throughout the world. 
The response that we elicit and the record 
that we compile during this incubation 
period of world leadership will go a long way 
toward determining the pattern of life in 
this « untry a century hence. What better 
incentive could we have for demanding that 
the conduct of our foreign policy give clear 
expression to the greatness and goodness of 
America which we know to be hers? 

We must be careful in these anxious days 
to keep before us the larger and longer 
implications of the power struggle ‘n which 
we are engaged. Whatever the final issue 
in Korea, the struggle will continue in high 
gear, and our quest for reasonable security 
will weigh heavily upon the economic, 
moral and social supports of the Republic. 

What is undertaken now must pass in- 
spection on two counts. It must not only 
contribute to the strengthening of our side 
or the weakening of the Communist side; it 
must also not impair the solvency and 
health of our own national life. 

It is obviously imperative that the ques- 
tion of defense, with all of its direct rela- 
tionships with the home front, be answered 
within these limits. The approach, the 
American Legion believes, must pursue a 
very basic dual purpose: First, to hold de- 
fense costs to the reasonably safe minimum; 
and secondly, to inject into ev2ry possible 
phase of the defense effort a maximurn de- 
gree of civilian participation. 

The most auspicious gain that we could 
possibly make on these objectives will come 
with the inauguration of a program of uni- 
versal military training for the young men 
of America. 

I am not here to sell universal military 
training. The program happily was ac- 
cepted by the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress which placed UMT on the 
statute books—and the American Legion is 
well and gratefully aware of the gallant sup- 
port given UMT over the years by the Wom- 
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en’s Patriotic Conference. But I do invite 
your serious attention to the profound im- 
pact which implementation of the program 
can have upon problems which are particu- 
larly vexing at the present time. 

We are going to have to put up, for some 
years to come, with the characteristics of 
& semimilitary state. How well you and I 
do our patriotic duty will be measured not 
alone by the victory over communism which 
we certainly shall achieve but also by the 
safekeeping of those democratic institutions 
which are the soul of America. The Ameri- 
can Legion would be the last to pretend that 
the task is an easy one. 

Of this we can be assured: Not even the 
United States, the world’s leader in produc- 
tion and industry, could long withstand an 
annual outlay of $60,000,000,000 for defense. 
That is the sum we are paying in 1952 for 
what we hope is reasonable security. Who 
can promise that the need will be less in 
1956 or 1960? 

How then can we reduce the cost of de- 
fense without jeopardizing our security? 
The only way that makes sense is by 
strengthening and broadening the supply of 
citizen-soldiers or reservists on the one hand 
while reducing the more expensive Regular 
forces on the other. In the course of achiev- 
ing this result, universal military training 
also will bring under civilian influence that 
militaristic philosophy which might other- 
wise break out of its rightful boundaries. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
UMT—or national security training—is es- 
sentially a civilian undertaking. The train- 
ing, of course, is to be of a military nature, 
given by military instructors, and aimed 
primarily at developing military fitness. Let 
it be clearly understood, however, that the 
young men who receive the training and the 
majority of those who administer it will be in 
no wise members of the military profession. 

To the citizen-soldier belongs not only 
the obligation but the opportunity to con- 
tribute his personal services to the defense 
of his country. The UMT trainee, in the 
American Legion view, must be a citizen- 
soldier with the accent heavily on citizen. 

Our chief concern at this stage is to make 
certain that the actual implementation of 
the program embodies due recognition of 
these principles. 

Why do we attach such significance to 
civilian control? 

The average career soldier or sailor or air- 
man believes with almost religious fervor in 
his calling. By tradition and training he 
is imbued with the transcending importance 
of the work in which he is engaged—a trait, 
I hasten to say, which is thoroughly credita- 
ble and which has well served the national 
interest. But this extreme devotion to duty 
also gives rise to certain attitudes and habits 
which are not always in sympathy with the 
nonmilitary way of doing things. 

The military professional is not a business 
analyst and should not be expected to act 
like one. He is usually not trained in 
economics or in the civil sciences. He is not 
the man best qualified by experience to de- 
cide how our free institutions can be safely 
harnessed to a truly national defense effort. 

These responsibilities properly belong to 
the people and the Congress as represented 
in the case of UMT by the civilian-dominated 
National Security Training Commission, The 
American Legion insists that the commis- 
sion be empowered by law, therefore, with 
all of the authority it needs to control the 
cost and over-all administration of national 
security training. 

The American Legion has caused to be 
introduced in the Senate and House legisla- 
tion designed to meet this need. Passage is 
by no means assured. Members of the Con- 
gress already are being swamped with pro- 
testing mail from the well-organized and 
well-heeled minority of pacifists and others 
who are waging a last-ditch campaign against 
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UMT’'s implementation. I urge you in all 
sincerity not to relax your own efforts. I 
ask particularly that you contact your Con- 
gressmen and Senators and let them know 
in unmistakable .anguage your position in 
this matter. We must not lose through 
complacency at this 11th hour a goal which 
so much hard work and sacrifice have finally 
brought within our reach. 

I believe it is a fair assumption that every- 
one here present subscribes to the principle 
that all citizens share equally the obligation 
to contribute to the country’s defense. To 
be consistent with the principle and to real- 
ize the advantages of equal service, universal 
military training must be conducted on a 
compulsory basis. We can find no good rea- 
son for abandoning or deferring this ap- 
proach. 

I would caution you against the illusion 
that UMT is the whole answer to our secur- 
ity problems. Security is a relative value 
which springs in the first place from the 
will and determination of the individual 
man to be master of his own freedom and 
destiny under God. What we can look for- 
ward to, however, under the auspices of 
universal military training, is the paving of 
a new and effective way for Americans to 
give expression to this will and this deter- 
mination. 

There has been no eclipse of American 
power, no defection of the American spirit, 
no break in the hearts of Americans with 
the tradition of resourcefulness and right- 
eousness which powered this still-young Na- 
tion of ours to preeminence in the civilized 
world. Our spiritual and material assets are 
not less but greater than ever before in 
history. They await only the activation that 
must come in the form of prudent and zeal- 
ous leadership. 

We of the American Legion pledge our 
united strength to the fearless pursuit of 
that leadership, and we welcome as a sure 
omen of victory the cooperation and support 
which we will continue to receive from you 
who have sacrificed so much with so little 
complaint for the America you love. 

A kind and just God surely will smile on 
our combined endeavors. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES. NTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a very timely editorial 
from the Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat. 

I hope the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will heed the admonition. 
There are far too many deaths on the 
Nation’s highways. I am _ confident 
many accidents can be avoided by closer 
control on the commercial users without 
in any way discriminating against 
them. We want our highways to be 
commercial arteries contributing to the 
development of our country’s economic 
system, but we want them safe ways, 
and on that we should put major em- 
phasis. 

The News-Democrat editorial follows: 

We Imp.tore ICC Prorscrion 

It is easy to understand why people all 
over America are jittery about the increasing 
number of big trucks hauling dangerous high 
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explosives on public highways and through 
home towns. 

Most citizens are well aware of the dangers 
with which our public roads are fraught, 
and they are justifiably fearful of compound- 
ing their risks without any additional com- 
plications like this. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
the Government agency which regulates the 
kind of cargo which carriers may load and 
also to where they may haul it. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission stands indicted 
of a serious disservice to the people of 
America when it lets any trucker slip a pow- 
der keg under public security. 

And when accidents occur like the one 
up at Eureka, Ill., last Sunday afternoon, 
that’s too close to home for comfort or 
complacency. A short distance outside that 
central Illinois community a large semi- 
trailer loaded with 30,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite for the United States Army wound up 
overturned in a ditch next to the road. 

As so often is the case, the wreck was 
the other feliow’s fault. An auto came 
‘round the curve partially in the trucker’s 
lane, The driver said he pulled to the right 
to avoid a pile-up and that as he did so the 
transport hit ice, spun completely around, 
and then slid off the road. 

Miraculously the cargo didn't go off and 
nobody was hurt. But dynamite explodes 
under the impact of a sharp blow and a 
head-on collision between the two vehicles 
could easily have detonated an explosion like 
an atom bomb. 

Fifteen tons of dynamite—the load of 
this particular truck—would be enough to 
blow a town the size of Millstadt completely 
off the face of the earth. 

Incidentally, this truck was operated by 
the Riss Co., the same concern whose huge 
vans, conspicuously labeled “Dangerous Ex- 
plosives,” frequently are parked along the 
South Belt Line a few hundred feet south 
of our own Roosevelt School. 

Thus far we've been lucky that all the 
cars rounding that curve have been under 
control. But let a runaway bump into one 
of those “dangerous explosives” freighters 
and Belleville will find itself coping with a 
disaster of its own much worse than West 
Prankfort’s. 

There's no telling how much longer our 
luck will hold. But this much is sure, we 
can't afford to dally in implementing pre- 
ventive measures. Therefore, we earnestly 
implore the Interstate-Commerce Commis- 
sion to repudiate whatever concessions it 
has made to truck lines to haul high ex- 
plosives through this area, and to put an 
immediate stop to this extremely dangerous 
practice. 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HVUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, you 
sometimes wonder how they do it. One 
of our House of Representatives’ Armed 
Services Subcommittees has come up 
with a few choice morsels that throw 
at least a little light on why our Federal 
bureaucrats need an $85,000,000,000 

This particular committee is checking 
into the dark recesses of military pur- 


chases. It has dug up evidence that the 
military services frequently pay higher 
prices for some of the things they buy 
in huge quantities than you pay for the 
same items as a small civilian purchaser. 
A new Air Force blanket with a price tag 
of $14.15 has joined the list, while there 
is evidence that blankets purchased by 
other services range in price from $4.65 
to $21.75. 

Each of our service branches—Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force—has its 
own ideas of what is necessary in a bar- 
racks bag, and they have been buying all 
kinds of stuff at all kinds of prices with- 
out any apparent rational justification. 

To meet this obvious inefficiency and 
complete disregard for the taxpayers’ 
dollar, the Republican policy committee 
of the House has urged Congress to pass 
a bill requiring all branches of our mili- 
tary services to purchase from a single 
combined catalog. Prediction: Some- 
body will be in shouting down the effort 
because the Republicans thought of it. 





No Tidelands Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an article from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of recent date, in regard to 
the tidelands question, as follows: 

No TIDELANDS SURRENDER 


Last July, by a vote of 265 to 109, the 
House passed a bill restoring to the coastal 
States title to the tidelands whose owner- 
ship, validated by repeated Supreme Court 
decisions, they enjoyed for a century and 
a half. The bill promptly was sent to the 
Senate, where it was tightly bottled up by 
the Senate Interior Committee until the 
close of the congressional session. 

Last week Senator ConNALLy, of Texas, in- 
troduced a resolution which, if passed, 
“would compel the committee to send the 
States’ tidelands bill to the Senate floor.” 

Prodded by the Connally resolution, the 
Senate Interior Committee last Tuesday re- 
ported a compromise bill—so-called—which 
would vest qualified control of the tidelands 
in the Secretary of the Interior for a 5-year 
interim—so-called—period, virtually staving 
off final congressional action on the vital 
States-rights-violation issue for the 5-year 
Some of the Senators who have supported 
the States-rights restoration measure passed 
by the House voted to report the interim 
bill designed to block that restoration. They 
explain that they reserved the right to amend 
this legislative stymie on the Senate floor, 
and voted to report the latter solely for the 
purpose of getting the legislation out of the 
committee blockade. 

So the tidelands issue comes to the floor 
of the Senate wrong-end-to, giving tidelands 
grab supporters a tactical parliamentary ad- 
vantage and elbow-room for more com- 
promise jockeying. Adoption of the Con- 
nally resolution, as we understand it, would 
have forced the States tidelands bill out 
of committee and cleared the way for direct 
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Senate vote on the paramount States-rights 
issue. 

The anti-States-righters and big-govern- 
ment bureaucrats seem to have won the pre- 
liminary skirmish, but their tactical ad- 
vantage can be overcome if the Senate ma- 
jority will stand firmly and unitediy for 
the tidelands restoration measure by better 
than two-to-one vote of the House. 

There can be no compromise on the basic 
principle in controversy. Interim control of 
the tidelands by the big-government bureau- 
crats would permit them to fortify their 
possession by entangling maneuvers and en- 
courage them to further encroachments 
upon the constitutional rights and powers of 
the States. The interim bill and all other 
devices for nullifying those rights and powers 
by so-called compromises should be defeated. 
Now is the time for Congress to end the bu- 
reaucratic trend toward centralization of 
all governmental powers in a totalitarian 
government in Washington. 





Powers of Federal Grand Juries—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS |, Y 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS || 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article was recently printed in 
Volume 4, Stanford Law Review, page 
68—December 1951—in which the pow- 
ers of Federal grand juries were dis- 
cussed. It is my belief that the facts 
outlined in this article indicate the need 
for remedial legislation such as that in- 
troduced by the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Nixon] and me which would 
give Federal grand juries greater in- 


vestigatory powers in keeping with com- 
mon law precedent. 
Part I of the article follows: 


Powers OF FEDERAL GRAND JURIES 


Today’s Federal grand jury can claim an 
ancestry of some 900 years.’ The role it is to 
play in the administration of justice should 
be well-settled. In fact, confusion reigns as 
to just what a grand jury can do.* Federal 
statutes are silent on the relationship which 
is to exist between a Federal grand jury, the 
district court which summons it, and the 
United States attorney’s office in the district. 
From 1789 to the present, Congress has made 
no definitive statement concerning grand 
jury powers. It is only now, in 1951, that a 
Senate bill has been introduced which pur- 
ports to do this.* This note discusses what 
the powers of a Federal grand jury are, by 


11 Holdsworth, History of English Law 
313-323 (3d ed. 1922); 2 Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of English Law, 642-€49 (2d ed., 
1899); Plucknett, Concise History of the 
Common Law, 106-110 (4th ed. 1948). 

? For a recent California Federal grand jury 
problem, see the San Francisco Chronicle of 
June 21, 1951, p. 2, col. 6; July 4, p. 1, col. 3; 
July 6, p. 1, col. 7; July 10, p. 1, col. 1; July 
14, p. 3, col. 3. A holdover Federal grand 
jury wished to pursue a tax investigation, 
but received scant assistance from the United 
State’s attorney's office. The jury foreman 
sought help from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation directly. The district court 
stated that the jury should communicate 
only with the United States attorney or the 
court, and rather summarily dismissed the 
jury. 

*S. 2080, 22d Cong., Ist sess. (1951). 





case law, and what they should be, with spe- 
cial reference to the pending congressional 
legislation. 

How was a Federal court to determine the 
powers of a grand jury? The fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “No person shall be held to an- 
swer for a capital or other infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury.”* The amendment does not pur- 
port to bestow particular powers, but it does 
refer to a “grand jury.” Early decisions es- 
tablish that the reference is to the common- 
law grand jury of England.’ The common- 
law grand jury is described as a grand in- 
quest. It was a body of citizens with inde- 
pendent powers to investigate community 
conditions. It could initiate an investiga- 
tion for any of three purposes: To return in- 
dictments, formally charging persons with 
crime; to return nonindicting reports calling 
public attention to undesirable community 
conditions; to report on the conduct of af- 
fairs by public officers, without indictment of 
particular individuals. The grand jury was 
appointed to protect community welfare, not 
merely to aid prosecutor or court. A more 
definite statement of grand jury powers has 
never been made in Federal cases. 

Some modification of common-law jury 
functions has been made. Reports on public 
affairs or public officers which do not embody 
a criminal charge have become rare.’ A basic 
reason for the abandonment of nonindicting 
reports in Federal practice is their ineffec- 
tiveness. Grand jury proceedings are secret. 
They do not attract the public attention that 
a congressional investigation does. When a 
report directed at a public officer impugns 
his conduct without formally indicting him, 
doubt is cast upon his character without 
adequate opportunity to explain. Numer- 
ous Federal investigative bodies are con- 
cerned with noncriminal inquiries into pub- 
lic affairs and the conduct of public officers.* 
On the local level, where such agencies are 
lacking, it is more common for a county 
grand jury to check on the conduct of public 
officers by nonindicting reports.’ 

Despite this abandonment of earlier func- 
tions, a Federal grand jury has retained 
broad powers to inquire into all matters 
pertaining to Federal crime.” It has power 
to subpena witnesses and compel the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence." Recal- 
citrant witnesses may be punished for con- 
tempt." In pressing its inquiry, the grand 
jury is commonly said to have independent 


*For crimes within the Amendment see 
United States v. Moreland (258 U. S. 433 
(1922)) and Ex parte Wilson (114 U. S. 417 
(1885) ). 

5’ Charge to the Grand Jury (30 Fed. Cas, 
No. 18,255 (C. C. D. Cal. 1872)). See 2 Wil- 
son’s Works 213-14 (Andrew’s ed. 1896). 

* See Blair v. United States (250 U. S. 273 
(1910) ); Hendricks v. United States (223 U.S. 
178 (1912)); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43 
(1906) ). 

7 Proceedings of the Institute on Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure 249-252 (1946); 
Housel and Walser, Defending and Prose- 
cuting Federal Criminal Cases § 206 (2d ed. 
1946). 

*For a compilation of Federal investiga- 
tive agencies see Handler, Constitutionality 
of Investigations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (28 Col. L. Rev. 905, 925-928 (1928) ). 

®* Model Code of Criminal Procedure, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 488-489 (official draft 1930). 

%” United States v. Thompson (251 U. S. 407 
(1920) ); Blair v. United States (250 U. 8. 273 
1919) ); Charge to Grand Jury (30 Fed. Cas. 
980, No. 18,248 (C. C. D. W. Va. 1868) ). 

" Blair v. United States (250 U. S. 278 
(1919)); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43 
(1908) ). 

2% Rlair v. United States (250 U. S. 273 
(1919)); O’Connell v. United States (40 F. 
2d 201 (2d Cir. 1930)). 


investigative powers.” This was once lit- 
erally true. But how independent is a mod- 
ern Federal grand jury? The answer to this 
question requires an examination of the re- 
lationship between jury and United States 
attorney and between jury and district court. 

Close collaboration between grand jury and 
United States attorney is expected. Rule 6 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
permits United States attorneys to be pres- 
ent at all grand-jury hearings. They are 
excluded only while the jury is deliberating 
or voting. The only other persons who may 
be present at the hearings are interpreters, 
if needed, and a stenographer to keep a rec- 
ord of the proceedings." It is said that in 
practice the United States attorney manages 
the proceedings of the grand jury. He se- 
lects, and in large part questions, the wit- 
nesses who appear before the grand jury. 
He determines what matters shall be consid- 
ered, and the order of their presentation. 
Only rarely will the grand jury consider mat- 
ters other than those presented by the 
United States attorney." 

The grand jury relies on the guidance of 
a United States attorney because of practical 
and legal limitations on the investigative 
abilities of a body of private citizens. In 
early days, the citizens who composed a 
grand jury could direcily investigate com- 
munity conditions and make accusations 
based on their own knowledge. But modern 
crime is complex. Expert assistance—coun- 
sel, investigators, accountants—is necessary 
to effective investigation. No existing stat- 
ute or case authority allows a grand jury 
to seek assistance on its own.” It is ex- 
pected to rely upon the United States at- 
torney’s office, which can supply the in- 
vestigative aid. Money is a restraining fac- 
tor. The grand-jury budget characteristi- 
cally covers only fees of jurors and witnesses. 
This discourages any direct hiring of counsel 
and investigators. In addition, time is 
needed. Jurors are ordinary citizens, un- 
skilled in criminal investigation, who devote 
only a limited part of their time to jury 
duties. These are powerful practical factors 
compelling reliance on the United States at- 
torney’s office. 

Suppose a grand jury gets independent 
leads about criminal activity, and the dis- 
trict attorney refuses to cooperate, urging 
other matters upon the jury. The grand 
jury can claim interference with its legiti- 
mate rights only on the basis of the broad 
statements in the cases that a grand jury 
has independent powers to investigate into 
Federal crime. No statute or case law states 
what recourse, if any, is available when the 
United States Attorney's Office is uncoopsra- 
tive. It has often been asserted in deroga- 
tion of grand juries that they are merely 
rubber stamps of a district attorney's office. 
But nothing has been done to clarify the 
rights which grand juries may assert if they 
wish to pursue an inquiry not favored or 
suggested by the United States attorney. 

The result is that the grand jury has be- 
come a sort of trial jury at the accusing stage 
of Federal criminal procedure.” The role 


“E. g., United States v. Thompson (251 
U. S. 407 (1920)); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 
43 (1906)). 

4 Fed. R. Crim. P. 6 (d), 6 (e) (1946). 

% United States v. Kilpatrick (16 Fed. 765 
(W. D. N. C. 1883)). See Morse, Survey of 
the Grand Jury System, 10 Oreg., L. Rev. 103, 
134-38 (1931); House and Walser, Defending 
and Prosecuting Federal Criminal Cases secs. 
209-10. (2d ed. 1946). 

* The strong implication of Federal Rule 
of Criminal Procedure 6 is against such prac- 
tice. There is case authority against it. 
United States v. Goldman (28 FP. 2d 424 (D. 
Conn. 1928); United States v. Philadelphia 
& Ry. (221 Fed. €83 (E. D. Pa. 1915) ). 

See Willoughby, Principles of Judicial 
Administration 181-182 (1929). 








of a Federal grand jury is principally to lis- 
ten to witnesses and examine evidence 
brought before it by the United States at- 
torney. If the proffered evidence could sup- 
port a conviction, the jury votes the in- 
dictment—a formal accusation of crime 
drawn up by the United States attorney—a 
true bill, and prosecution may then begin.* 
Obviously, district attorneys must rely upon 
@ grand jury, as well as vice versa. United 
States attorneys are charged with the duty 
to prosecute all Federal offenses.” Unless a 
suspect waives his constitutional right, his 
prosecution for most Federal crimes can be 
initiated only by grand jury indictment.” 
Also, the grand jury possesses the subpena 
power, which may aid in gathering evidence 
for preparation of the Government's case at 
trial. 

The second relationship which must be 
examined in evaluating the independent in- 
vestigative powers of a grand jury is that 
between jury and district court. The court 
summons a grand jury when it believes one 
is needed.” Today, in larger cities, at least 
one Federal grand jury is sitting at all times. 
It is up to the court to advise the members 
of the grand jury to their rights and duties.* 
But does the court have any continuing re- 
lationship with a properly sworn and charged 
grand jury? In general, the cases stress 
that the court should not interfere with 
grand jury proceedings.” 

However, court interference is sanctioned 
when the grand jury is infringing a right 
of the individual witness or defendant who 
is before it. A grand jury may not deny the 
constitutional privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. A witness may remain silent on that 
ground without punishment for contempt; 
a defendant may move to quash an indict- 
ment based on evidence obtained in viola- 
tion of the privilege. Similarly, a grand 
jury may not impair the constitutional pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures. If a subpena duces tecum is is- 
sued at the request of a grand jury is op- 
pressive in scope, it may be quashed.” If 
evidence used as the basis for an indictment 
was illegally obtained, the indictment may 
be quashed.” Also, a court may quash an 
indictment if evidence of an essential ele- 
ment of the alleged offense is lacking. A 
person may be indicted only if the Govern- 
ment makes a prima facie showing of guilt 
to the grand jury.” 

There is widespread agreement that, in the 
above situations, the individual imposed 
upon has a sufficiently important interest at 
stake to justify court interference with 
grand jury proceedings.” A more contro- 


% See Frisbie v. United States, (157 U. 8S. 
160 (1895)); United States v. Silverthorne 
(265 Fed. 853 (W. D. N. ¥. 1920) ). 

” 28 U. S. C. sec. 507 (1946). 

* U. S. Const. Amend. V; Fed. R. Crim. P. 
7 (b) (1946). 

"For a general discussion of grand jury 
powers, see Dession and Cohen, Inquisitorial 
Functions ef Grand Juries, 41 Yale L. J. 687 
(1932). 

= Fed. R. Crim. P. 6 (a) (1946). 

™ For examples of charges to grand juries, 
see 30 Fed. Cas. 976-1051, Nos. 18,246-18,277. 

*E. g., United States v. Thompson, (251 
U. S. 407 (1920) ); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. 8S. 
43 (1906) ). 

* Counselman v. Hitchcock (142 U. 8S. 547 
(1892). 

* Fed. R. Crim. P. 17 (c) 1946; United 
States v. Medical Society of District of Colum- 
dia (26 F. Supp. 55 (D. D. C. 1938) ). 

"In re Fried (161 F. 2d 453 (2d Cir. 1947)). 

* United States v. Silverthorne (256 Fed. 
853 (W. D. N. ¥. 1920) ). 

See notes 25-28 supra. The reasoning 
most commonly advanced in the case is that 
a court has inherent power to prevent abuse 
of its process. “Process of court compre- 
hends proceedings before grand juries. A 

grand jury is, to some extent, an arm of the 


versial question is presented by a so-called 
bad faith initiation of grand jury investi- 
gation.” Typically, the Government has ob- 
tained an indictment in one district. Sub- 
sequently, another investigation of the same 
subject matter is initiated in another dis- 
trict, either avowedly or at least collaterally 
to secure evidence for use in the trial under 
the original indictment. Since the grand 
jury hearing is available only to the Govern- 
ment, it has been urged that using a second 
hearing to obtain evidence against the ac- 
cused violates fair-play principles.“ To pre- 
vent Government harassment and unfair ad- 
vantage of an indicted person, a court should 
enjoin such secondary investigation.” 

Cases opposing judicial interference in the 
“bad faith” situation stress that the grand 
jury performs an essentially executive func- 
tion™ Charging persons with crime is one 
aspect of criminal law enforcement. Absent 
an interference with a recognized individual 
right, the court should avoid impairing the 
discrei-onarv power of a grand jury to in- 
vestigate criminal matters and return in- 
dictments. In many cases there will be a 
difficult factual question of whether the 
matter under investigation is the same as 
that for which the earlier indictment was re- 
turned, or whether there are other violations 
of law which warrant new and separate in- 
dictment. The public interest in effective 
law enforcement, and the nebulous character 
of the individual's right to fair play which 
may be infringed, should make a court re- 
luctant to interfere with grand jury inves- 
tigations, even though one indictment is out- 
standing. The balance of public interest be- 
tween protection of the individual from un- 
due harassment and effective enforcement of 
the criminal law is a close one. It is not 
surprising that the cases split. 

There is general agreement that courts 
should not interfere with grand juries act- 
ing within the scope of their ordinary power 
to investigate all matters pertaining to 
crimes cognizable by the district court.™ 
For example, the court should not charge the 
jury that it must investigate only antitrust 
matters, to the exclusion of anything on tax 


court and subject to its control. See Krip- 
pendorf v. Hyde (110 U. S. 276 (1884); In re 
National Window Glass Workers (287 Fed. 219 
(N. D. Ohio 1922) ); Application of Texas Co., 
27 F. Supp. 847 (E. RN. Il. 1939); In re Grand 
Jury Proceedings, 4 F. Supp. 283 (E. D. Pa. 
1933). This “abuse of process” or “arm of 
court” approach is little help in analyzing 
the underlying question of when the indi- 
vidual has such an important interest at 
stake that a court should interfere in grand- 
jury proceedings. 

* Compare In re National Window Glass 
Workers (287 Fed. 219 (N. D. Ohio 1922)) 
with Application of Tezas Co. (27 F. Supp. 
847 (S. D. Ill. 1939) ). See also Haas v. Henkel 
(166 Fed. 621 (C. C. 8. D. N. Y. 1909)) and 
Thompson v. United States (202 Fed. 401 (9th 
Cir. 1913) ). 

™ United States v. Bolles (209 Fed. 682 (W. 
D. Mo. 1913)); United States v. Blodgett (30 
Fed. Cas. 1157, No. 18,312 (S. D. Ga. 1867) ). 

*2 See In re National Window Glass Work- 
ers (287 Fed. 219 (N. D. Ohio 1922)). 

* Application of Texas Co. (27 F. Supp. 
847 (E. D. Tl. 1939) ), citing Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Brimson (154 U. 8. 447 
(1894) ). Objection is applicable to all cases 
of court interference with grand juries. See 
Willoughby, Principles of Judicial Adminis- 
tration 174 (1929). 

“United States v. Thompson (251 U. 8. 
407 (1920)); Hale v. Henkel (201 U. 8. 43 
(1906) ); Ex parte Bain (121 U.S. 1 (1887) ); 
In re Bornn Hat Co. (184 Fed. 506 (C. C. 8. D. 
N. Y. 1911)) aff'd sub nom., Bornn Hat Co. v. 
United States (233 U. 8. 713 (1912)); O’Con- 
nell v. United States (40 F. 24 201 (2d Cir. 
1930)); In re Grand Jury Proceedings (4 F. 
Supp. 283 (E. D. Pa. 1933) ) 
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evasion. But suppose a court does this, and 
the grand jury insists upon pressing a for- 
bidden inquiry. The Federal rules say that 
the court may, in its discretion, dismiss the 
jury.“ It may well be argued that unfet- 
tered discretion could not have been intend- 
ed, since that would so sharply reduce the 
powers of the grand jury. But who can ob- 
ject, and how? Perhaps the Government, 
through the United States attorney, could 
object, since prosecutions cannot be initiat- 
ed without the aid of a grand jury to return 
indictments.” Perhaps the grand jury mem- 
bers could assert a denial of their proper 
legal powers. Conceivably, another district 
court might grant equitable relief, enjoining 
unwarranted interference with the ordinary 
powers of the grand jury. Nothing has been 
tried, though district courts have indulged 
in restrictive practices." This may be due 
to apathetic grand jurors. But it may also 
be due to lack of any clear statement about 
their specific rights and remedies. 





Powers of Federal Grand Juries—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS |, \ 
eo ‘ 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS v 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp part II of the article 
Powers of Federal Grand Juries which 
appeared in volume 4, Stanford Law Re- 
view, page 68. 


Legislation has long been needed. Clarifi- 
cation of grand jury powers may finally be 
at hand. On August 31, 1951, Senator Nixon 
of California introduced a bill in the United 
States Senate concerning Federal grand 
juries.“ It is an important measure in sev- 
eral respects. 


* Fed. R. Crim. P. 6 (g) (1946). 

%* United States v. Thompson (251 U. 8. 407 
(1920)) indicates a possible approach. A 
district court quashed an indictment of a 
person for whom an indictment for another 
offense was outstanding. On appeal of the 
Government, the Supreme Court reversed, 
stating that the district court should not 
have interfered. 

* The San Francisco episode is illustrative. 
See note 2 supra. 

* 8. 2086, 82d Cong., ist sess. (1951), adds 
sec. 3329 to title 18of U.S.C. The text of the 
measure is: 

“3329. Powers of grand jury; special counsel 
and investigators; limitations on discharge; 

of certain indictments; charge. 

“(a) Any grand jury impaneled before a 
district court may inquire at the instance of 
the court or an attorney for the Government, 
or at its own instance, whether a crime cog- 
nigable by the court has been committed. 

“(b) Any grand jury undertaking an in- 
quiry upon its own initiative shall be entitled 
to the services of a special counsel and special 
investigators, not exceeding .. in number, 
who shall be appointed by the court before 
which any such grand jury was impaneled 
with the approval and upon the request of 
12 or more jurors. Any such special coun- 
sel shall be entitled to compensation at the 
rate of $...... , and any such special investi- 
gators oa be entitled to compensation at 
per day for each day 
Sas i investigating or presenting evi- 


foreman of the jury out of any funds avail- 
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First, the bill expressly gives a Federal 
grand jury the power to inquire into all 
matters perta to crimes within the 
cognizance of the district court. Investiga- 
tion may be undertaken at the instance of 
the court, United States attorney, or grand 
jury itself. This concise, definitive state- 
ment is essentially declaratory of the com- 
mon-law powers of a grand jury. In view of 
the fifth amendment, could Congress do 
otherwise? The amendment could be con- 
strued as guaranteeing the right to be in- 
dicted by a grand jury which has common- 
law powers of independent inquiry. Such a 
rigid construction is of dubious validity. It 
is more likely that the framers of the amend- 
ment wanted to guarantee the individual a 
right to be indicted by a body of citizens, 
but gave no thought to enshrining partic- 
ular powers in the institution of the grand 
jury.” On this view, a Federal grand jury 
could be restricted in its powers of inquiry 
to a consideration of matters presented to it 
by the United States attorney.“ Such a 
restriction of powers is the most severe prac- 
tical attack which can be made upon the 
Federal grand jury. A constitutional amend- 
ment would be required for its abolition. 

Second, the bill provides that if the grand 
jury undertakes an investigation on its own, 
it is entitled to the services of special counsel 
and investigators, to be appointed by the 
court at the request of 12 or more members 
of the grand jury. For reasons already indi- 
cated, the Federal grand jury will doubtless 
continue to be managed by the United States 
attorney in most cases. But if the attorney 
fails to press what the jury believes to be 
a potentially significant inquiry, the bill pro- 
vides a method by which the jury may effec- 
tively continue without the district attorney. 
The grand jury's calling upon independent 
aid, with its implication of an uncooperative 
attitude of the United States attorney, may 
encourage his public mindedness. 

But management of jury proceedings by 
the United States attorney is desirable to co- 
ordinate investigative activities. Suppose 





able for the payment of fees to grand and 
petit jurors. 

“(c) Whenever a grand jury shall give 
notice to the court that it wishes to under- 
take an inquiry, such grand jury shall not 
be discharged by the court prior to such time 
as the court shall receive notice that such 
inquiry has been completed. The notice 
provided for in this subsection shall be given 
in writing signed by 12 or more members of 
the grand jury. 

“(d) Upon the completion of any inquiry 
undertaken by a grand jury upon its own 
initiative, the grand jury may prepare one 
or more indictments upon the concurrence 
of 12 or more jurors and return such indict- 
ment or indictments to the judge in open 
court. Any such indictment shall be signed 
by the foreman and by the special counsel, 
if one shall have been appointed pursuant 
to subsection (b). 

“(e) The district judge, on empanelment 
of a grand jury, shall charge the grand jury 
of its rights under this section.” 

* See the discussion of purpose of this con- 
stitutional guarantee in Ez parte Bain (121 
U. S. 1 (1887)). 

“ Superficially opposed to this view are the 
cases which strictly construe the right to jury 
trial as the right to trial by common-law 
jury of 12 men. Patton v. United States 
(281 U. S. 276 (1930) ); Maxwell v. Dow (176 
U. S. 581 (1900)). But the situations are 
distinguishable. These cases guarantee to an 
individual the right to be tried by a body of 
citizens. They do not bestow specific powers 
upon the trial jury. See United States v. 
Weathers (21 F. Supp. 763 (N. D. Ga. 1937) ). 

“ See text discussion at p. 70 supra. 


that the district attorney wishes to press 
further the main line of a narcotics investi- 
gation. The jury, however, is fascinated 
with a tangential matter of tax fraud. The 
new measure would permit a headstrong 
grand jury to ignore the attorney's advice 
and pursue the tax issue. In practice, the 
natural reliance of private citizens on the 
experience and position of the United States 
attorney should prevent this situation from 
arising often. But the possibility indicates 
the need for careful thought about the de- 
sirability of placing extensive investigative 
powers in untrained hands. 

The proposed provision poses another 
problem. Modification of the secrecy now 
imposed upon grand jury proceedings is nec- 
essary if the special counsel are to appear at 
hearings and find out what occurred during 
their absence. This modification is im- 
plicit in the bill, but a direct statement that 
special counsel may appear at the hearings 
would be preferable. 

Third, the bill provides that if notice is 
given to the court that the grand jury wishes 
to pursue a given line of independent inquiry 
the court may not discharge the grand jury 
until that investigation is completed. This 
qualifies the discretionary dismissal power 
which a court now holds over the head of a 
grand jury, and enables the grand jury to 
protect its powers from undue restriction. 

Finally, the proposed measure imposes 
upon the district court a duty to inform the 
jury of its powers under the law. This 
should encourage a more independent atti- 
tude in the jurors, who are often ill-advised 
of the scope of their rights.” 

In total effect, the bill is at once a declara- 
tion of traditional jury powers, and an 
emancipation proclamation for a grand jury 
faced by practical limitations on the exercise 
of powers it has been said to possess. The 
proposed measure would do much to clarify 
the relationship between grand jury, district 
court, and United States attorney. The 
character of a grand jury as an independent 
institution would be preserved. The jury 
would be expected to cooperate with court 
and district attorney, but it would not nec- 
essarily be dominated by either. 

The wisdom of the bill in preserving and 
bolstering the independent status of the 
grand jury will not go unquestioned. Argu- 
ably, a Federal grand jury should merely 
have power to vote indictments on the basis 
of evidence presented to it by the United 
States attorney. The scope of jury powers 
should depend upon the contribution of the 
grand jury to effective law enforcement and 
protection of individual rights. What are 
the pros and cons? 

Trenchant attacks on grand juries have 
been made for many years.“* The basic argu- 
ment is that the grand jury is an anachro- 
nism. The Constitution intended indict- 





“Fed. R. Crim. P. 6 (d), 6 (e), (1946). 

A district court now will usually charge 
jurors of their powers to the best of its 
knowledge, but it has no duty to do so, and 
no exception lies to the charge given. United 
States v. Kilpatrick (16 Fed. 765 (W. D. N. C. 
1883) ). 

“Repert on Prosecution of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment 34-37, 124-26 (1931); Morse, Survey of 
the Grand Jury System (10 Ore. L. Rev. 101, 
134 et seq. (1931) ); Willoughby, Principles of 
Judicial Administration 180-94 (1929). See 
Model Code of Criminal Procedure, Appendix, 
pp. 414-31 (Official Draft 1930) for a compila- 
tion of State provisions on use of indictment 
and information. Nineteen have wholly 
abandoned the requirement of grand jury 
indictment; seven more have curtailed its 
use. 
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ment by grand jury to safeguard the indi- 
vidual against oppressive prosecutions.“ But 
the grand jury developed at a time of small 
rural communities, when the Government 
had not yet assumed responsibility for en- 
forcing the criminal law.“ Private persons 
could initiate prosecutions. The grand jury 
insured that privately instituted proceedings 
would not go forward until a representative 
body of men of the neighborhood had 
checked the facts and found a reasonable 
basis for prosecution. In a complex, urban 
society the rationale is gone. With the enor- 
mous number of arrests in large cities, there 
is no guaranty against unfounded prosecu- 
tion in a body which can give little time to 
ordinary cases and which must depend upon 
a district attorney for its facts. It is difficult 
for a grand jury to be more than a rubber 
stamp. Individual rights are protected by 
other and more effective constitutional guar- 
anties.“. Our Government has always had 
the job of enforcing criminal laws. Respon- 
sibility for failure to prosecute should rest 
squarely on the United States attorney’s 
office, and not be shifted to a grand jury.’ 
Society has a strong interest on efficient pros- 
ecution of persons charged with crime. At 
present there are often two hearings in the 
accusing process: one before a United States 
Commissioner to bind an accused over; one 
before a grand jury.” Evjdence must be 
marshaled and witnesses must appear before 
both. This is inconvenient and time-con- 
suming. In sparsely populated areas, a grand 
jury is not always on hand. This may mean 
a long confinement for an accused, and loss 
of evidence to the Government. In large 
cities, grand juries sit continuously. This 
means substantial direct expense to the com- 
munity in payment of jurors’ fees, and addi- 
tional economic loss by removal of citizens 
from their regular jobs for jury duty. In 
sum, the grand jury system wastes time, 
money, and energy, and diffuses responsi- 
bility where responsibility should be con- 
centrated.” 

But the grand jury has a strong defense. 
A grand jury with adequate power of inde- 
pendent investigation can be an effective 
means by which public-spirited citizens may 
attack criminal conditions in the commu- 
nity." If the jury understands its powers and 
is genuinely able to exercise them independ- 
ently of the district attorney’s office, it will 
not necessarily echo that office. Recent con- 
gressional investigations exposed organized 
crime in alliance with public officials at all 


“ See Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43 (1906) ); 
ex parte Bain (121 U. S. 1 (1887)); Story, 
Commentaries of the Constitution, secs. 
1781-86 (4th ed. 1873). 

“ For a historical discussion, see Report on 
Prosecution of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement 34 (1931); 
Morse, Survey of the Grand Jury System (10 
Ore. L. Rev. 101, 102-10 (1918) ). 

“ The privilege against self-incrimination, 
protection against unreasonable search and 
seizure and double jeopardy, and the due 
process of law are the obvious ones. See 
Willoughby, Principles of Judicial Admin- 
isration 191 (1929). 

See Willoughby, Principles o: Judicial 
Administration 190 (1929). 

“Report on Prosecution of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment 35 (1931). 

See Willoughby, Principles of Judicial 
Administration 190-91 (1929). 

5 See Hall, Analysis of Criticism of the 
Grand Jury (22 J. Crim. L. 692 (1932); (12 
Panel 8, 12 (1934) ); (73 L. J. 23 (1932)). And 
not all critics are wholly critical. See 
Willoughby, Principles of Judicial Admin- 
istration 193-94 (1929). 
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levels of government." Organized crime can- 
not exist without political protection. 
Grand juries are not subject to the political 
pressures which may affect district attorneys 
or judges. Even if the grand jury is no longer 
an effective safeguard against hasty and op- 
pressive prosecutions, it may still justify its 
existence by preventing the choking off of 
prosecutions of racketeers or other criminals 
whose influence has extended to public offi- 
cers. The grand jury may slow the wheels of 
public prosecution in some cases, but it may 
be the only effective guaranty of prosecution 
in others. 

The pending Senate bill, which firmly sup- 
ports traditional grand jury powers, should 
receive careful debate in Congress. The pol- 
icy considerations bearing upon the useful- 
ness of the grand jury under modern social 
and legal conditions present a close and dif- 
ficult choice. The grand jury may be a posi- 
tive hindrance to efficient prosecution in 
ordinary criminal cases. But in cases which 
involve large-scale criminal activity,” or in 
other instances in which public officers may 
be subject to powerful pressures, the non- 
political grand jury can do much to protect 
the public interest. This suggests that a 
limitation on the scope of the situations in 
which a grand jury can secure independent 
investigative aid might be appropriate. In 
any event, Congtfess should act, whether it be 
to strengthen or restrict the powers of Fed- 
eral grand juries. Any clear, decisive state- 
ment of grand jury powers would be pref- 
erable to continuation of the present 
confusion. 





Sermon Delivered January 6, 1952, by 
Rev. Russell C. Stroup, Pastor of 
Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. Le 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS e 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 6, Dr. Russell C. Stroup, pas- 
tor of the Georgetown Presbyterian 
Church, delivered an exceedingly inter- 
esting and helpful sermon on the subject 
“Christ Comes to Capitol Hill.” It isa 
thoughtful analysis of the place that re- 
ligion occupies in Washington's life and 
a plea for the utilization of spiritual re- 
sources in reaching the grave decisions of 
this period. I believe that the Mem- 
bers of the House will profit by this 
presentation, and under leave to extend 
my remarks I include the text of the ser- 
mon as follows: 

It is my custom each week to telephone the 
newspapers our sermon subject for Sunday. 
When I called one of the papers on Wednes- 
day and announced that our sermon subject 
for Sunday would be Christ Comes to Capitol 
Hill, the young lady at the other end of the 
line replied, “I only wish He would.” I called 
the second paper and said, as before, that our 


“ Third Interim Report of Senate Judicial 
Committee to Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce 181-88 (1951). 

* Federal grand juries are far more likely 
than their country cousins to be concerned 
with just such cases of widespread criminal 
activity. See Dession and Cohen, Ingquisi- 
torial Functions of Grand Juries (41 Yale 
L. J. 687, 711-12 (1932) ). 


sermon subject would be Christ Comes to 
Capitol Hill, and the lady answered, “He 
won't like it.” Well, it is easy to be witty 
and cynical about Congress, but it is a risky 
business. It may backfire. For let 
forget that the sins of Senators are 
and 


Surely He lives there in 
of the Republic. He lives there in the hearts 
of many legislators who seek to serve Him as 
Christians. He lives there in the uneasy con- 
sciences of those who betray Him but cannot 
dismiss Him. 

Christ comes to Capitol Hill and, as always, 
His coming is judgment. Paul said, “We 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ,” and we all do. We cannot escape 
Him. We stand before His judgment seat 
whether we believe simply that He was the 
best man who ever lived or whether we be- 
lieve that He was truly God. In New York 
City this season you may see in a single 
theater on alternate evenings two plays, the 
one by Bernard Shaw and the other by 
Shakespeare, both dealing with the same 


| 


judged inevitably in the lig his 

tion. It is impossible to escape the literary 
judgment of Shakespeare. So it is with the 
greatest life that was ever lived. Our lives 
are judged in the light of His life. What we 
are and what we do must constantly come 
before Him in judgment. 

On the splendid radio program conducted 
by Edward R. Murrow a recent guest, Con- 
stance Warren, president emeritus of Sarah 
Lawrence College, put it this way. She said, 
“I have never been interested in theology, 
but the teachings of Christ seem to me basic 
to good living, and when I am puzzied, I 
think, What would Christ do under these 
circumstances?” So she placed herself be- 
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we are wise enough and humble enough to 
turn to Christ for guidance. Christ comes to 
Capitol Hill and it is perilous to ignore His 
presence. 

In the paper this morning I read this head- 
line “More mud than measures will be 
on the Hill” this session. More mud than 
measures will be passed on the Hill. In a 
day when the very structure of our society 
is trembling in the balance, when by the 
providence of God this nation is placed in 
a position of leadership and responsibility 
and when what is done or left undone on 
Capitol Hill this session will affect the destiny 
of all mankind * * * in such an hour 
more mud than measures will be passed on 
Capitol Hill. If this be true, God help us. 
If this is true, God help the men on Capitol 
Hill. What can save them from the damna- 
tion of hell? What can save men who would 
be so unmindful of their responsibility and 
so blind to the magnitude of their oppor- 
tunity. 

Let me say with deep earnestness in this 
matter of mud, that God grants no congres- 
sional immunity to those who break His 
commandments. There is no congressional 
immunity which will save a man from the 
damnation of hell who is false to the teach- 
ings of Christ. There is a commandment 
which reads “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” That command- 
ment stands. It applies to Senators. If 
there are men on Capitol Hill or on Main 
Street who are making it their business to 
fing mud at their neighbors by false accusa- 
tions they are under the condemnation of 
God and they shall not escape the damna- 
tion of hell, whatever success they may 
have in the coming elections. Christ stands 
on Capitol Hill and He says as He said of old, 


acter assassins. Attend the words of St. Paul 
when he said, “Why dost thou judge thy 
brother? For we shall all stand before the 
judgment seatof Christ * * * therefore 
since everyone of us shall give an account of 
himself to God let us not judge one another 
any more.” This is a message for you and 
Tor me and for the men on Capitol Hill. 
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burdens these men must bear. He has com- 
passion upon them. When He comes to 
Capitol Hill, He comes in love. When He 
said, “Come unto Me all ye who labor and 
are heavy laden,” He was not simply speak- 
ing to men who toil with their hands; He 
was speaking to the men of Capitol Hill and 
in other places of authority and responsi- 
bility in the Government who have heaped 
upon them the burden of problems too great 
to be carried. “Come unto Me all ye who 
labor and are heavy laden * * ®* take 
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yoke upon you and learn of Me. Let 
Me help you bear the burdens that weigh 
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upon your minds and hearts.” So He speaks 
with compassion, as we must speak, for the 
men of Capitol Hill need our understanding, 
our sympathy, and our prayers as they need 
His guidance and His strength in these ter- 
rible days. 

Christ comes to Capitol Hill with condem- 
nation. He comes with compassion. He 
comes with a challenge. To the men of 
Capitol Hill, He offers new purpose and new 
power. He offers them strength that is not 
their own, wisdom which of themselves they 
cannot have, and such success as they dared 
not dream of. All this is theirs if they are 
His. But they must be transformed, as we 
all must be, miserable sinners that we are. 
The ills of Capitol Hill cannot be cured by 
a change of administration. It is no good 
if we simply turn one set of sinners out and 
take another set of sinners in. Only new 
men can create a new world. 

This is a great time for fence mending on 
Capitol Hill with an election just around 
the corner. We have need for fence mend- 
ing but of a different order. Speaking of 
the confused and vexing problems of the 
Middle East .nd of the position of leader- 
ship which has oeen given to our Western 
World, Jacob Malik, the truly great repre- 
sentative from Lebanon at the United Na- 
tions, gave us this warning: “We are touch- 


“ing on the great present crisis in western cul- 


ture,” he said. “We are saying when that 
culture mends its own spiritual fences, all 
will be well with the Near East and not the 
Near East alone. The deep problems of the 
Near East must await the spiritual recovery 
of the West. And he does not know the truth 
who thinks the West does not have in its own 
tradition the means and the power where- 
with it can once again be true to itself.” 
Here is a fence mending worth our while; to 
mend our spiritual fences that we may re- 
cover the spiritual dynamic in our Christian 
culture which is the most potent power for 
good the world has ever known. The solu- 
tion of the grave problems which face the 
men on Capitol Hill depends upon their 
spiritual recovery; their spiritual recovery 
and ours. 

To men who have known spiritual recov- 
ery there will come a new purpose and with 
that new purpose, new power. Needless to 
say, that purpose must be something more 
significant than winning the next election. 
I am recalling a book I read many years ago 
about a politician who faced the temptations 
all public men must face and who, after 
many failures, won a great victory. Faced 
with a compelling issue his first thought was 
to play safe, to sit on the fence or in the 
middle of the road or wherever it is one is 
supposed to find a safe spot. But he resisted 
the temptation. He honestly faced an issue 
for the first time in his life. He made his 
decision. Oh, he lost the election, but he 
gained himself. The title of the book was 
God Got One Vote. God got one vote! You 
men on Capitol Hill, who will get your vote? 
Remember this, that when the final tally is 
taken, when the returns of history are in, it 
will be found that one vote witk. God made a 
majority and the measures in accord with 
His purpose triumphed in the end. 

In the light of history nothing is so dan- 
gerous as to be selfishly safe. You are run- 
ning against God and in that contest you 
cannot win. “For he who saveth his life 
shall lose it, but he who loseth his life for 
My sake and the Gospel, the same shall 
find it.” Risking your life, your political 
life if you will, for the sake of the Christ and 
His Gospel means alining ycurself with the 
program of God. I read you a part of that 
program this morning. It did not mention 
the specific measures which will come before 
Congress this session, but it clearly stated 
the principles which raust guide each Con- 

n as he faces the issues before him. 

“Blessed are the merciful” and our legis- 

lative program should be conceived in mercy 
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and serve the ends of mercy. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers” and our legislative program 
must be concerned with the cause of peace. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness” and our legislative pro- 
gram must have righteousness for its aim. 
Blessed are all those who, forgetful of self, 
serve the cause of suffering humanity in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. Blessed are those 
who see God and His purpose and courage- 
ously follow Him. If in the process you 
lose the election, what matters? “Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for My sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad * * * for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets that were before 
you.” But remember that the prophets that 
were before you on Capitol Hill had the last 
word. The measures they championed have 
come to pass and the memory of the men 
who fought for them lives on in a grateful 
America. Of course, those who fight on the 
side of God may lose a battle but never the 
war. The very stars in their courses fight 
with them and victory is assured. 

You may say “What can I do? I am one 
man among so many.” Listen, here is a 
proverb for you. A woman stood in a desert 
place on the edge of a precipice above a 
mighty rushing river. On the farther shore 
she could dimly see the sunlit towers of a 
shining city. “What is that city I seem to 
see?” she asked of the ancient one who stood 
beside her. “It is the city of tomorrow,” he 
said. And as she stood there looking with 
longing toward the city of tomorrow the 
earth shook beneath her and she heard a 
sound like thunder. “What is that which I 
hear,” she cried, “and why does the earth 
tremble?” And the old man answered, “That 
is the tramp of the feet of humanity now on 
the march through the wasteland of today 
toward the city of tomorrow.” She said, 
“Shall they reach the city? Is there a ford 
across the river?” And he said, “There is 
none.” “Is there then a bridge to the other 
shore?” And he answered, “There is no 
bridge.” And the woman said in anguish, 
“How, then, can we come to the city of to- 
morrow?” And the old man replied, “Do you 
know how the locusts build a bridge? First 
one comes to the river edge and is swept 
away, then another comes and is swept away, 
and another and another until one is able to 
cling precariously to the bank and another 
locust clings to him and another to him until 
finally stretching across the river is a waver- 
ing bridge of living bodies, and over these 
the locusts pass to the farther shore. So 
must it be with men if they would reach the 
shining city of tomorrow.” And the woman 
said softly, “And what if I am swept away?” 
And the old man answered, “At least you will 
have beat a path to the river’s edge.” 

This is the message that Christ brings to 
Capitol Hill. It is for you to build a bridge, 
you men of Capitol Hill. Humanity is 
marching behind you, and you must lead the 
way. Go forward then with courage. Go 
forward with Christ. And if you are swept 
away at least you shall have beat a path to 
the river’s edge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS ”) 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will we 
have to find out the whole story of the 
Churchill-Truman talks by buying a new 
literary masterpiece? 
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Three Hundred and Thirty-first Anniver- 
sary of Mayflower Compact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, upon 
other occasions in the past I have re- 
ferred to the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants as being a highly patriotic 
organization. Also, I have spoken of 
the fine contribution to the work of the 
society performed by our good friend 
and former colleague, Hon. Maurice H. 
Thatcher, of Kentucky and Washing- 
ton. For many years, for instance, both 
as governor of the society in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and more recently as 
assistant general of the general society, 
he has made splendid addresses by 
Washington radio stations on the sub- 
ject of the Pilgrims and the Mayflower 
Compact—that famous document which, 
appeared first on the Freedom Train, in 
the collection of American instruments 
relating to the founding ai.d preserva- 
tion of our Nation. 


On the occasion of the celebration by 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the District of Columbia on Novem- 
ber 21, 1951, touching the three hundred 
and thirty-first anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the compact, Governor Thatcher, 
over Station WMAL in Washington, 
made another noteworthy address on 
the subject of the compact and the Pil- 
grims. Under leave accorded, I am very 
glad to include, as a part of these re- 
marks, his address, together with an- 
nouncements made in that connection: 


Announcer. As a feature of the program 
of the Mayflower descendants in the District 
of Columbia commemorating the three hun- 
dred and thirty-first cnniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Mayflower compact by the Pil- 
grims before landing at Plymouth Rock, Hon, 
Maurice H. Thatcher, former Congressman 
from Kentucky, now assistant general of 
the General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, and for several terms governor of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants in 
the District of Columbia, will now deliver 
an address on the compact. Today is an- 
other anniversary of the signing of that 
famous document. On several similar an- 
niversary dates in the past Governor 
Thatcher has made such talks; and we are 
happy to have him with us again. Give him 
your attention, and hear him. Governor 
ThatcLer. 

Governor THATCHER. To all, good evening. 
For this further courtesy accorded by WMAL 
I wish to extend to its competent staff the 
assurances of the most earnest thanks and 
appreciation of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the District of Columbia and 
myself. For a good many years I have been 
making these anniversary addresses; and 
this station—again and again—has granted 
me time therefor. What I am now to say 
constitutes a feature of the program of cele- 
bration of our society given on this, the three 
hundred and thirty-first anniversary of the 
signing and promulgation of the Mayflower 
Compact. Last evening, at the Kennedy- 
Warren Hotel in this city, our society held 
its annual compact day dinner, where it 
was my privilege to preside. As has been 
the custom for s0 many years, music was 
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furnished by the United States Marine Band 
Orchestra, Master Sergeant Masters conduct- 
ing; newly elected officers were presented; 
an a fine address in tribute to the Pilgrims 
and their achievements was delivered by 
Hon. Edward F. Colladay, former president, 
and now general counsel, of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. Mr. Colladay was in his 
best form, and his remarks were warmly re- 
ceived by the assembled members and guests. 
Assisted by Mrs. Pearl M. Shaffer, secretary of 
the society; Mrs. Hazel K. Hoggett, treasurer; 
and others, Mrs. Hershey Munroe and Mrs. 
William Sherman Walker looked after the 
general arrangements. There was a fine turn- 
out, and the event was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The newly elected official staff, headed by 
Mr. Frederick C. Whitney, of Arlington, Va., 
and Washington, as governor, in accordance 
with the rule of the society, assumed their 
official posts at the conclusion of the dinner, 
to serve for the ensuing year. 

Not only is this day the three hundred and 
thirty-first anniversary of the birth of the 
Mayfiower Compact, but tomorrow—Thanks- 
giving—brings to mind another great contri- 
bution made by the Pilgrims to American life 
and usage. They instituted the first Thanks- 
giving celebration in America, in the fall of 
1621, after a bountiful harvest of their year's 


Thanksgiving Day 830 years old. 
Now, as to the compact. The story is an 
old one, and has been told and retold many 
times; but can never be repeated too often. 
For th: present, however, I need only to recite 
certain essential facts. On November 
1620, old style (new style, November 21), 
who had come from their 

in Holland, to found a colony in the 
wilderness of the New World w 
might establish and practice civil 
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brought them across the stormy Atlantic. 
They were in the waters of Cape Cod Bay, 
where their voyage had ended, instead of at 
the mouth of the Hudson River, as they had 
planned. Thus, they were outside the juris- 


necessary to draft and adopt an independent 
document for the government of the colony 
that circumstances had made necessary to be 
established on the wild and wintry shores of 
New England. The instrument was prepared 
and was signed by 41 members of the Piigrim 
group; and a month later—that is to say, on 
December 21, 1620 (new style)—the devout 
and zealous little band landed at Plymouth 
Rock, and the famed Plymouth Colony, or 
Plymouth Plantation, was founded, with the 
provisions of the compact in full force and 
effect: and under those provisions the colony 
was wisely governed for the half century 
which followed, and until merger was had 
with the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Thus it was that the Plymouth colony 
began, and continued always, as one of in- 
dependence, and unlike the other early col- 
onies which had their royal governors sent 
from England, it elected its own governors 
and other officers, made its own laws, and 
from the beginning resisted the mother 
country’s attempt to enforce In the Amer- 
ican colonies “taxation without representa- 
tion.” It was a very simple grass-roots in- 
strument, but it carried within its text all 
the essentials of free and independent gov- 
ernment, with equality for all, and due obe- 
dience from all. Historians have acclaimed 
it as the first formal document providing 
for such government in the Western World; 
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and many assert—and they may be correct— 
that it was the first formal instrument of 


practically applied. Historians and scholars 
also read in it all the fundamental declara- 
tions and provisions found, in their elab- 
oration, in our American Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights. 

Permit me to read the compact: 

“In the name of God, amen. We whose 
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Federal Constitution as the great steps which 
have led—in the Anglo-Saxon era—from 
tyranny to freedom. 

The Pilgrims came to the New World to 
Old. They sought 
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be time enough to consider that process. 


We have in this republic that which no 
other country possessses: The sense of a 
free spirit; yet we accept it as a matter of 
course. Only those who have lived or trav- 
eled in alien lands where the iron hand 
of tyranny and oppression destroys any ad- 
vance to such a measure of freedom can 
very well comprehend what it means to ex- 
perience the sense and feeling of a free 
spirit—such as we have in America. The 
freedom to think as you please, the freedom 
to write and speak as you please, and the 
to act as you please—limited only 
by the rules of decency, justice, and fair- 
play—constitute a most wonderful posses- 
sion. Its foundations were laid back there 
at Plymouth Rock; and they must be pre- 
-served. Liberty under law was what was 
thus established; not license for the com- 
mission of crime. Our most dangerous ene- 
mies are within, and not without, the gates. 
They utilize their freedoms in the effort to 


Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower Compact 
us heed the call of 

the Pilgrims and keep our freedoms free. 
ANNOUNCER. You have just heard an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
former Congressman from Kentucky, now 
assistant general of the General Society of 


been very glad to have had you with us 
again, Governor Thatcher; and we thank 
you. 





Parcel Post Restrictions 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS } ~ 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL | _ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSs: OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 

Bertie anp Burt WiLson, 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 8, 1952. 


a big contributing factor in the huge pro- 
duction and distributing which has 


opposite and have been directed against the 
users of postal facilities. It does not seem 
like good business to create confusion in 
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the minds of one’s customers and impose 
conditions which make it harder for them to 
do business with you. 

Highly efficient postal services as our gen- 
eration has come to know them no longer 
exist. In the interest of good business and 
its effect on the American way of life, it 
is suggested the Congress of the United 
States immediately take steps to clear up 
the confusion and restore wherever possible 
the postal services which are being steadily 
denied the people. Your personal efforts in 
this direction have been noted and are 
greatly appreciated. 

With kindest personal regards. 
Very truly yours, 
Burton T. WILSON, 





Canadian Viewpoint on Development of 


the St. Lawreneé_ Seaway (1) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, minister of the 
Canadian Government Departments of 
Trade and Commerce and Defense Pro- 
duction, at the annual dinner of the 
Washington Society of Engineers, in 
Washington, D. C., on November 28, 1951. 
I am having this address inserted in the 
Recorp for the benefit of skeptics who 
think Canada does not mean business 
about building the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that this address is estimated to make 
two and one-half pages of the Recorp 
at a cost of $210. 

There being ho objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I appreciate the invitation extended to me 
to address the Washington Society of Engi- 
neers at its annual dinner. Until 16 years 
ago, I had been a member of the engineering 
profession. Since then I have been a politi- 
cian serving in the Canadian Cabinet. Dur- 
ing the latter period I have been associated, 
in a nonprofessional capacity, with many 
important engineering projects, but I would 
have some difficulty at this time of life in 
qualifying as an engineer. Therefore, I am 
especially honored by this invitation to at- 
tend an engineering gathering. 

In looking about for a subject of mutual 
interest, it has occurred to me as worth- 
while to give you the Canadian viewpoint 
on the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The subject is timely, in that Canada 
has introduced legislation to establish an 
authority to undertake the building of the 
seaway as an all-Canadian project, located in 
Canadian territory. You will recall that, 
more than 10 years ago, Canada and the 
United States negotiated an agreement which 
provided for the building of the seaway as a 
joint enterprise. Canada has let 10 years 
go by waiting for the United States Senate 
to approve the agreement “next year,” so we 
could get on with the job. Canada now finds 
that the limitations of the present canal 
system are hindering the development of the 
Canadian economy to an extent that imme- 
diate action seems necessary in order to re- 
move a serious bottleneck in water trans- 
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portation between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Canadian demands for 
hydroelectric power are increasing at a rate 
that urgently requires the development of 
the Canadian power resources that will be 
made available by the development of the 
seaway. We in Canada feel that the build- 
ing of the seaway and the development of 
the power cannot be longer deferred. 

There is no lack of desire on the part of 
Canada to proceed with the joint project, 
and the door will be left open for participa- 
tion by the United States, should there be 
ratification of the 1941 agreement early in 
the year 1952. It will be necessary in any 
event that we ask the United States to desig- 
nate an authority to develop the United 
States side of the International Rapids 
power development. We think we have the 
right to expect cooperation to that extent 
from your Government, having in mind the 
long interval during which lack of ratifica- 
tion by the United States has delayed the 
project. 

It has seemed to me that the project to 
deepen the St. Lawrence River access to the 
Great Lakes, and to develop the hydroelec- 
tric power incidental thereto, has suffered 
more from the enthusiasm of its friends than 
from the opposition of its enemies. Too 
often the project has been represented as 
something new and revolutionary, so im- 
mense as to stagger the imagination. Too 
often has the picture been painted of great 
ocean ships traveling up the waterway to 
ports on the Great Lakes. Quite naturally, 
this enthusiasm, however sincere, arouses a 
good deal of skepticism from those who do 
not stand to benefit directly from the project, 
as well as an unreasonable fear on the part 
of those who feel that their interests would 
be adversely affected. 

In brief, the plans now being laid are 
nothing more than the final stage of a devel- 
opment that has been going on for well over 
a century, with beneficial results for the 
peoples of both Canada and the United 
States. This final stage should be under- 
taken now simply because we have outgrown 
the facilities that are in existence. The 
present navigational channels are no longer 
able to support the demands that are now 
being placed upon them, and are still less 
adequate to meet growing demands to handle 
new traffic presently in sight. 

As I see it, and as I think the great ma- 
jority of Canadians see it, further develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence navi- 
gation system, far from being a visionary 
scheme, is a simple necessity. It is no 
longer something that would be nice to have, 
if it could be afforded. The St. Lawrence 
seaway and all that goes with it in terms of 
added hydroelectric power and improved 
navigation has become something that we, 
the people of Canada, can no longer afford to 
do without. 

Let me first describe the major works that 
make up the project. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project in its en- 
tirety includes the proposed deepening and 
improving of the channels now connecting 
the four upper Great Lakes, bringing them 
up to the navigation standards of the pres- 
ent Welland Ship Canal, which connects Lake 
Erie with Lake Ontario over the Niagara es- 
carpment. However, these channel improve- 
ments do not form part of the project pres- 
ently contemplated by Canada. The 25-foot 
navigation presently available in the upper 
Great Lakes is sufficient for Canada’s pres- 
ent-day purposes. 

The Welland Ship Canal was built by Can- 
ada on Canadian territory more than 20 
years ago. It is operated without tolls and 
its operating expenses are paid for by Can- 
ada. It presently provides for 27-foot navi- 
gation, with provision for deepening to 30- 
foot navigation as required. The navigation 
standards of the Welland Ship Canal are 
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those projected for the seaway improvements 
now being contemplated. The improvements 
that make up the project that faces Canada 
today are largely confined to that strip of the 
St. Lawrence River between Prescott, Ontario, 
which is opposite Ogdensburg in New York 
State, and Montreal, Quebec, a distance of 
114 miles, which cons*itutes the present bot- 
tleneck of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
water transportation route. 

In this section the great rapids in the St. 
Lawrence River offer at once an obstacle to 
navigation and an opportunity to harness 
power. Only the smaller part of that poten- 
tial power is harnessed now, and the narrow 
canals that bypass the rapids have small 
locks and a limiting depth of 14 feet. From 
Montreal harbor to the sea there is at pres- 
ent a 3244-foot channel, which has made the 
harbor of Montreal one of the world’s busiest 
ocean ports. This ship channel below Mont- 
real is presently being deepened to 35 feet. 

The channels in the St. Lawrence River 
above Prescott are deeper than 27 feet now. 
The power development presently planned 
for the International Rapids section at or 
near Cornwall will provide 27-foot channels 
throughout the section, subject to minor 
improvements at its upper end. 

Above Prescott, large lake freighters can 
navigate to the head of the Great Lakes. 
The biggest of them carry more than 20,000 
tons of cargo, and are said to provide the 
cheapest transportation in the world. But 
only small vessels, carrying 3,000 tons or less, 
can navigate the 114 miles between Prescott 
and Montreal. 

You will readily see that the five Great 
Lakes are the bottle, while the St. Lawrence 
River between Prescott and Montreal is the 
neck. The seaway project which Canada is 
ready to undertake vould remove that bot- 
tleneck. The proposal is to dam the river 
to develop available power, which will flood 
out the rapids with artificial lakes, to by- 
pass the power dams with the short canals, 
and to do such other works as will provide 
a continuous 27-foot navigation waterway. 

Major works of the project are located at 
three points: the International Rapids sec- 
tion; the Soulanges section; and the La- 
chine section. Of these three projects, work 
in the International Rapids sections is the 
most extensive and costly. The basic power 
development in this section includes an 
upper control dam near Iroquois and a main 
dam and powerhouse above Cornwall. The 
1941 treaty between our countries proposed 
that the navigation canal, bypassing these 
dams, would be on the United States side 
of the river, but there is nothing to prevent 
these canals being built on the Canadian 
side instead, given the basic power develop- 
ment. In fact, such alternative plans have 
been prepared. 

The Soulanges section is wholly within 
Canada, in Quebec Province. Here the major 
portion of the work has already been done 
in connection with the existing Beauharnois 
power development. Thanks to the fore- 
sight of the Canadian Government, the wide 
power canal was designed to serve as a link 
in the deep-water seaway. The navigation 
work remaining ‘to be done is little more 
than the installation of locks at the lower 
end of the power canal, for which provision 
has been made, and the dredging of connect- 
ing channels. 

Finally, in the sachine section, which is 
immediately above Montreal Harbor, the 
minimum development would be for naviga- 
tion only. In that event, the main works 
would consist of channel enlargement and a 
10-mile canal with locks. But, in this section 
also, there is potential for a large-scale power 
development that would provide an even 
better navig-tion link. The Province of 
Quebec is directly concerned with the power 
development, and discussions have been 
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opened which may lead to building a com- 
bined power and navigation project. 

So much for an outline of the work in- 
volved in the project proposed to be under- 
taken by Canada. You may now be asking 
the question: “What is the demand for 
power, and what are the needs of navigation 
that make the project so urgent today?” 

Let me say at once that circumstances 
have changed completely since 1941, when the 
project was first advanced in its present form. 
Then, the demand for power was growing 
at a comparatively slow rate. It promised to 
take a considerable number of years for such 
a large new block of power to be absorbed, 
particularly in Ontario, and that province 
still had other smaller hydro sites to develop 
as needed. Neither Ontario nor New York 
felt so hard pressed for power as to consider 
development of the Inte.aational Rapids 
between them, although they were willing 
to take over development of the power facili- 
ties at the lower cost made possible by a 
joint development for power and navigation, 
The power benefits thus were accepted, at 
that time, as secondary to the navigation 
benefits, which offered the main incentive to 
undertake the project. 

Now, confronted with the great postwar 
expansion of industry, and the present de- 
fense program, power is a primary objective 
in itself, The Province of Ontario and the 
State of New York are so anxious to obtain 
additional power that, since 1948, they have 
themselves sought to undertake jointly a 
separate power development, completely in- 
dependent of navigation. The application of 
the State of New York for permission to 
undertake the United States’ share of such a 
power development has been filed with your 
Federal Power Commission, and has been 
denied by that body, on the grounds that 
power and navigation must be developed 
jointly. Other States in the neighboring 
area have also demanded a share in such a 
project. 

Now, too, as I shall elaborate later, the 
proposed navigation facilities take on a new 
importance, with the continuing growth and 
diversity of traffic presently being experi- 
enced, and in anticipation of the opening of 
the iron ore fields in Labrador and Quebec, 
The steel industries on the Great Lakes re- 
quire access to a new and expansible supply 
of iron ore which cannot be provided with 
economy until the navigation bottleneck is 
removed. Let us, therefore, reappraise 
briefly what the deep-water project has to 
offer in terms of power and navigation. 

The proposed power installations in the 
International Rapids development total 
about 1,640,000 kilowatts of firm power, half 
for United States, half for Ontario. The 
Chairman of your Federal Power Commis- 
sion has testified before a congressional 
committee recently that within a radius of 
about 300 miles the project could deliver 
energy cheaper than steam piants at the 
consuming centers. This United States 
market presently could absorb an additional 
850,000 kilowatts each year, and in the 
Commission’s view this rate of expansion 
will be required for at least a decade. The 
820,000 kilowatts which would accrue to the 
United States’ portion of the development at 
the International Rapids thus is equal to 
just about 1 year’s increase in requirements. 

In Ontario, there is also an inadequate re- 
serve of generating capacity, particularly in 
the southern power system that would be 
served from facilities at the International 
Rapids. A recent treaty between our coun- 
tries has made possible redevelopment at 
Niagara, that will bring in perhaps 450,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity in 1954 or 
1955, but, except for the St. Lawrence River, 
this is the last important source of hydro 
power open to the southern part of the 
province. Meanwhile, some 620,000 kilo- 
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watts of steam capacity are being built to 
meet the phenomenal demand. In this sit- 
uation, the chairman of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission is on record as requir- 
ing power from the St. Lawrence by 1956. 
The only alternative is further resort to much 
more costly steam generation. 

The basic power development in the Inter- 
national Rapids section will cost about $400,- 
000,000 at present-day prices. All those 
present will agree that the expenditure of 
$400,000,000 to provide 1,640,000 kilowatts of 
firm power, and with the development lo- 
cated in the center of an industrial area, is 
a good business investment. 

We can look to the sale of power to carry 
the capital cost of the development in the 
International Rapids section, except for the 
relatively small proportion of the project 
that will apply directly to navigation. 
Those, very briefly, are the reasons why a 
power development in the International 
Rapids section is urgently required, regard- 
less of the navigation aspects. 

Coming to the Soulanges section, I have 
stated that the power and navigation canal, 
and the power development, has already been 
constructed. The Beauharnois power proj- 
ect in this section has a potential capacity 
of 1,490,000 kilowatts, of which present power 
installations now develop about 1,040,000 
kilowatts, or roughly two-thirds of its ulti- 
mate projected capacity. The Beauharnois 
development is of interest here mainly be- 
cause it was begun as long ago as 1929 by 
private interests, and produced its first power 
in 1932. The power project was undertaken 
independently of the seaway, although, 
through the intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its works were modified to suit the 
seaway plans as part of the cost of develep- 
ing power. Little remains to be done in this 
section to complete the seaway, other than 
the building of navigation locks. 

In the Lachine section, another 900,000 
kilowatts of power is capable of development 
as part of the seaway project, although the 
building of the seaway without the power 
development can be undertaken without 
greatly increasing the cost of the seaway, 
leaving the power development until a later 
date. The Province of Quebec has already 
harnessed more hydroelectric power than 
any other Canadian Province but, here again, 
reserve capacity is considered inadequate in 
the face of mounting demand. The need 
can be met for a time by alternative hydro 
developments, or by a final expansion at 
Beauharnois. Here again, the development 
of 900,000 kilowatts of firm power located in 
the heart of the Montreal industrial section 
at a cost of $200,000,000 is a good business 
investment, and it may well be that the 
Province of Quebec will wish to proceed with 
power in conjunction with navigation. 

The cost of power development will thus 
be borne by the provinces, and by the Amer- 
ican authority that will own the power. 
The remaining cost to be borne by the 
Government of Canada on behalf of navi- 
gation will, at present prices, amount to 
between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000. That 
siz: of @ navigation undertaking represents 
no more in terms of materials and man- 
power—or in “constant dollars,” if you like— 
than the Welland Ship Canal, which the 
Government of Canada completed some 20 


years ago. 

The Welland Ship Canal was built as a 
unit in the St. Lawrence seaway, that we 
are still talking about. It cost about $132,- 
000,000 at a time when Canada had far less 
economic strength than today, yet no tolls 
have been levied against Welland Canal 
traffic to pay operating costs of the canal 
and to amortize the investment. If Can- 
ada could manage that, then Canada cer- 
tainly can manage the further work in de- 
veloping navigation in the St. Lawrence 





River that is now being undertaken, par- 
ticularly as tolls will be charged on canal 
traffic to amortize the new expenditure and 
to pay operating costs of the canal. 

As I have already said, the objective of the 
seaway project is to eliminate the bottle- 
neck that prevents the movement of large 
vessels between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. This bottleneck 
has made for higher transportation costs 
for the very great volume of traffic that moves 
over the existing waterway, including the 
present 14-foot canals. Cargoes of wheat 
and other bulk commodities, that move on 
the Great Lakes in large carriers capable of 
carrying 20,000 tons or more in one cargo, 
must be transshipped into boats having a 
maximum capacity of 3,000 tons of cargo, 
and again transshipped at Montreal, or at 
one of the other river ports, into ocean car- 
riers. The economies to be effected in these 
movements alone would have justified com- 
pletion of the deep waterway years ago. 

A new factor to be considered at this time 
is the development of a great iron ore proj- 
ect on the Quebec-Labrador border, which 
will have its outlet to deep water on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Some 250,000,000 
are presently being spent on this iron ore 
project, which includes a railroad 350 miles 
in length and extensive harbor ccnstruc- 
tion. It is anticipated that the initital de- 
liveries of iron ore from this project will be 
at the rate of 20,000,000 tons per annum. 
Without the deep-water development, im- 
portant markets for these ores in the Great 
Lakes area are out of economic reach. On 
the other hand, Quebec-Labrador iron ore 
is the best possible answer to the supply 
problems of steel industries located on the 
Great Lakes. 

Consider the position of the steel mills in 
the Great Lakes district, which account for 
about 75 or 80 percent of the steel produced 
in the United States. Ore requirements con- 
tinue to rise, not only because of additions 
to steel capacity but because, with a short- 
age of scrap, it is taking more pig iron to 
make a ton 0 steel. The ore comes pre- 
ponderantly from the iron ranges of the 
Lake Superior district, but production of the 
types now in use has just about reached its 
maximum annual rate. Notice I do not say 
that exhaustion is imminent. Without go- 
ing into that subject, I say only that there 
is little hope of an increased rate of produc- 
tion. Current rates may be maintained for 
some years, but after that a more or less 
slow decline is in prospect. The problem is 
one of a growing gap between supplies and 
requirements. 

There is more than one source of new 
supplies to fill this gap, and probably each 
will be used to a greater or a lesser extent. 
Witbout the seaway, however, the solution 
of the problem promises to involve more 
costly ore for the mills of the Great Lakes 
district, and to be .ess satisfactory all around. 
It will take a considerable increase in ore 
prices to make imports competitive much 
further inland than Pittsburgh. Quebec- 
Labrador ore would be only one of several 
strong contenders for the more limited mar- 
ket tributary to the seacoast. 

Processes are being developed for concen- 
trating one form of taconite available in the 
Lake Superior district, but it has not yet 
been demonstrated that commercial produc- 
tio. is possible at present prices. The best 
hope is that the concentrates would be 
competitive if production could be main- 
tained at full-plant capacity. On the other 
hand, the high overhe... of the concentra- 
tion plant would make it vulnerable to any 
slackening of demand. Accordingly it ap- 
pears that it would take a similar substan- 
tial increase in lake-ore prices to bring 
about a development of this source on the 
scale required. 











Construction of the seaway would alter 
this picture completely. After paying any 
likely toll, it appears that Quebec-Labrador 
ore could compete at current price levels 
through most of the Lakes district. More- 
over, low-cost shipments could be nrade in 
any volume likely to be in demand, for the 
high-grade ore deposits occur over wide areas 
and are ideal for open-pit mining. In short, 
the seaway gives the best answer to the ore 
problem, both in terms of price and ready 
availability. 

It is obvious that Canada is concerned 
with the best and largest markets for her 
iron ore. Surely it is also obvious that 
Canada, as well as the United States, is con- 
cerned that the interior steel districts have 
access to the best and cheapest sources of 
ore. Our economies have taken for granted 
a plentiful supply of iron and steel at com- 
paratively low prices, and the implications 
of the threatened higher costs in these fields 
have received too little attention. The sea- 
way promises to avert the worst of this 
threat. That is why I say it is literally in- 
valuable. 

The transportation economies to be ex- 
pected in other fields are important too, 
though the effect will be less spectacular 
than in the case of iron ore. As it happens, 
these other economies promise to be all the 
greater because of the new ore traffic. A new 
pattern of vessel] movements is foreseen with 
a better balance of up-bound and down- 
bound cargoes, hence with a more econom- 
ical use of shipping. All of us who are con- 
cerned with the movement of commodi- 
ties up and down the inland system are 
acutely aware of the need for greater effi- 
ciency in shippirg. The savings might 
amount to some $10,000,000 in the annual 
cost of moving grain, $5,000,000 for coal, and 
$15,000,000 for other commodities, after pay- 
ing any probable toll. 

So far, I have discussed the project pretty 
much in terms of peacetime trends. Today, 
we must ask what its contribution would be 
in war. Would it be vulnerable to attack? 
Should it be started in the present period 
of material shortages? These are all large 
subjects. Here I can only highlight the con- 
siderations as I see them. 

The project would make at least a fivefold 
contribution in a future war. It would cre- 
ate a reserve of power capacity in the indus- 
trial heart of the North American Conti- 
nent, where that reserve is presently inade- 
quate for peacetime needs. The combina- 
tion of power and navigation will stimulate 
a versatile industrial growth, giving greater 
capacity for the specialized production re- 
quired in modern war, and permitting greater 
dispersal of that production. The seaway 
would permit all but the largest ocean vessels 
to be built 1,000 miles from the sea. 
adding flexibility and dispersal to the pro- 
gram of shipbuilding and repair. It would 
provide an alternative transportation route 
to the railways, so hard pressed in the late 
war. But above all, it would provide the 
best assurance of adequate supplies of iron 
ore to feed the steel furnaces of the east 
coast, as well as the Great Lakes. 

All-out war brings great new dernands for 
steel and ore, far more than can be met by 
diversions from peacetime use. Consider the 
alternative sources for these new supplies: 
Taconite concentrates, seaborne imports, and 
seaway shipments from Quebec and Labra- 
dor. Taconite production simply could not 
be expanded rapidly, unless costly plants 
were held idle in reserve, and the time taken 
to build additional capacity might well prove 
fatal. Seaborne imports would be vulner- 
able to enemy action, putting still greater 
strain on other sources, You may recall 
that, during the last war, millions of tons 
had to be shipped from the Lake Superior 
ranges to the east coast. But if the seaway 
is open and the initial development complete 
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in Quebec and Labrador, the needed produc- 
tion could be had simply by putting more 
shovels to work. 

That raises the second question: How vul- 
nerable to attack are the seaway ore routes; 
and the power and navigation works? I 
think the situation is this. These works 
could be damaged or destroyed by a de- 
termined attack. So could any one of the 
existing hydro developments, steam-power 
plants, the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, taco- 
nite concentration plants, steel plants, or 
railway lines. But it would be extremely 
difficult to knock out all of the various al- 
ternatives at one time. The best over-all 
defense, therefore, is to increase and disperse 
the most promising alternatives. On this 
basis the seaway project easily qualifies for 
a high priority, in both its power and its 
navigation features. 

That pretty well answers the third ques- 
tion too, whether the use of scarce material 
and manpower for this project is warranted 
at this time. It is precisely in a period 
of preparedness such as this, which may last 
for many years, that works should be under- 
taken to add to our economic strength and 
productive efficiency. That has been Cana- 
dian policy. The alternatives to the seaway 
involve other hydro or steam power capacity, 
transportation facilities, ore concentration 
plants, and other expedients. The material 
and manpower requirements would add up 
to a greater total than would be required 
by the completion of the seaway. More- 
over, these alternative facilities would be less 
suitable to the needs of war if it came, and 
some of them—the equipment and vessels 
devoted to supplying seaborne imports of 
iron ore—might well become comparatively 
useless at the end of the war. 

In brief, that is why we in Canada favor 
completion of the St. Lawrence project at 
the earliest possible date. Canadian and 
United States interests are so entwined and 
interrelated that, to us, the case for United 
States participation appears just as strong, 
or stronger. We are anxious for full partici- 
pation, anxious specifically for participation 
under the terms of the 1941 agreement be- 
tween our two countries. But that awaits 
your own decision, one way or the other. 
Continued delay in giving that decision 
forces us to consider how else our objective 
can be achieved. 

The whole project hinges on the develop- 
ment of the International Rapids section. 
Below it the river is wholly within Canada, 
and Canada can and will complete the neces- 
sary works herself. Above it, and in the 
Great Lakes, the proposed channel improve- 
ments could be done under existing author- 
ity. As far as navigation is concerned, it is 
true that a new series of canals on the Cana- 
dian side could bypass the International 
Rapids, just as the 14-foot canals do now. 
But Ontario is in urgent need of the power. 
At the very minimum, then, there must be 
some form of international cooperation to 
complete the basic power development in 
the International Rapids. Given this basic 
condition, Canada could add the navigation 
facilities and complete the other essential 
parts of the seaway. 

Rather than proceed on this course, how- 
ever, Canada would much prefer ratification 
of the 1941 agreement. The reason for this 
preference has little to do with the sharing 
of the cost. If the costs not borne by power 
are to be covered by tolls on shipping, it be- 
comes of much less consequence who makes 
the initial expenditures, and Canada is quite 
capable of handling any necessary financing. 
The main reason for the preference is simply 
that work could start almost immediately 
after ratification. Any other procedure in- 
volves a new series of legal and engineering 
preparations, formal and informal consulta- 
tions, perhaps public hearings, and other 
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formalities which might easily take up a 
year or two. 

On the other hand, we already have a 10- 
year record of looking for ratification “next 
year.” Time is now running out. Each addi- 
tional year of delay costs us more dearly in 
money and security. Failing early ratifica- 
tion, therefore, the Canadian Government 
has decided to undertake the so-called all- 
Canadian seaway, and to invite the necessary 
cooperation with respect to an international 
power development. We can still hope for 
ratification of the 1941 agreement, but mean- 
while we are preparing a second string to our 
bow. 

It has been suggested in some irresponsible 
quarters that the Canadian proposal was a 
bluff, that Canada could not and would not 
undertake such a large project alone. I trust 
that the official announcement will put an 
end to that kind of talk. There is no bluff 
about Canada’s attitude. We would need 
and would seek the cooperation of a desig- 
nated agency in the United States to develop 
the international power. With that, we can 
and will complete the other essential works 
in the St. Lawrence River. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum up the 
Canadian position in a very few words. 

We in Canada want to see the St. Lawrence 
project completed at the earliest possible 
date. We believe that it is important for 
our mutual economic development and ur- 
gent for national defense. We believe not 
merely that it can pay its own way, but that 
the benefits to both Canada and the United 
States will far outweigh its original cost. 

We would prefer to have full United States 
participation in the project under the terms 
of the 1941 agreement, providing the agree- 
ment is to be ratified at an early date. Fail- 
ing that, however, Canada will now actively 
proceed to undertake the project. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND x 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on Sunday evening be- 
fore the Institute of Far Eastern Studies, 
at Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N. J. It is entitled “American Foreign 
Policy in the Far East.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE Far EAST 


(By United States Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
throughout the United States the American 
people are coming to have a greater interest 
in far-eastern affairs and in the importance 
of this area of the world in the global prob- 
lems confronting us 

Such has not always been the case and 
the reasons are not difficult to understand. 
Our own background as a Nation is over- 
whelmingly European in origin, the natural 
ties of blood and history have directed much 
of our attention to the European scene. 
Distances from our centers of population, 
economic and political life are much shorter 
to the cities of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
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Rome than to Tokyo, Manila, Taipeh, or 
New Delhi. 

More of our correspondents covered Europe 
than Asia, many times the number of stu- 
dents, businessmen, vacationists, and public 
officials moved eastward toward the Western 
World than westward toward the Far East. 

To be sure Commodore Perry and the 
opening of Japan to the West; Secretary Hay 
and the open-door policy in China; Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila Bay and his long line 

of military or civilian successors in the 
Philippines were events Americans were fa- 
miliar with from school days but the daily 
impact on the social, economic, and political 
life of America flowed from across the At- 
lantic rather than the Pacific. 

On the morning of December 7, 1941, every 
American came to a startled, even if long 
delayed, realization that having a wide ocean 
with the tranquil name of Pacific did not 
isolate us from the problems of Asia. Both 
prior to and subsequent to Pearl Harbor, 
there were many who favored an interna- 
tional outlook as far as Europe was concerned 
and were isolationists when far-eastern prob- 
lems were involved. 

We must constantly keep in mind that 
the men in the Kremlin may miscalculate 
and take steps during this year, in the midst 
of a great presidential campaign, that would 
precipitate world war III in the false be- 
lief that the American people were so di- 
vided that we would be unable to take any 
effective steps in defense of our own na- 
tional interests and in the preservation of 
a free world of free men. Neither in the 
Kremlin nor in the satellite capitals of 
eastern Europe or of Asia must any such 
false impression be allowed to germinate. 

The American people learned at the time 
of Munich, that the road to appeasement 
was not the road to peace. To the contrary, 
it was and is but surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

Out beyond the Golden Gate and over 
the ocean, with the tranquil name of Pa- 
cific a hot war is now going on. Even as 
we meet here the Soviet Government and its 
Asiatic allies may now be making decisions 
which can have far-reaching consequences, 

It is vitally important, I believe, that those 
Communist Governments fully understand 
that the tumult and turmoil of this cam- 
paign of 1952 will not blind the American 
pecple to their own national interests, to the 
need for the defense of constitutional gov- 
ernment and the importance of preventing 
the light of human freedom from going out 
in either Europe or Asia. 

United States participation in the active 
war in the Pacific lasted from December 7, 
1941, to August 14, 1945. For the Republic 
of China, to be sure, it was a much longer 
struggle. What we fought for in a bitter 
struggle extending for more than 44 months 
which were costly in manpower and re- 
sources was to a considerable extent nullified 
by 6 days of a far-eastern war by the Soviet 
Union against a foe already asking for sur- 
render terms. For 6 years subsequent to 
VJ-day we carried the primary occupational 
responsibility in Japan. 

It has been my belief for a long time that 
the Far East has been the priority target for 
the Kremlin planners basec| on the Lenin 
realization that from the Soviet viewpoint 
“The road to Paris is through Peking.” 

While I do not doubt the Soviet desire to 
tie Germany and the industrial Ruhr into 
the Communist orbit, I believe that this is 
secondary on their timetable to Communist 
control of the more than a billion people 
of Asia, together with natural and strategic 
resources of that vast area. China, to be 

su >, was the key, but it was and is only 
a step in the chain reaction and not a final 
target. 

Ultimate objectives are the rice of south- 
east Asia so food can be used as a weapon 
for the further consolidation of power; all 


of Korea so that a strategic dagger will be 
poised at the heart of Japan; then between 
the economic pressures of raw materials 
promised or denied, trade opportunities open- 
ed and closed in the expanding Soviet orbit 
the planners in the Kremlin would hope that 
the Japanese butterfly would voluntarily en- 
tangle itself in the spider web of com- 
munism. If not a reorganized Communist 
alliance of battle-trained troops from Ko- 
rea, China, and Siberia would be prepared to 
back up an ultimatum to Japan with force 
of arms. 

By hook or by crook the Soviet imperial 
system wants to bring the 80,000,000 indus- 
trious people of Japan, with the large in- 
dustrial potential of that nation, into the 
Communist orbit. 

With such added capacity and with the 
psychological impact that communism on 
the march would have on the Republic of 
China now on Formosa, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines it would be 
the Communist expectation that most, if 
not all, of what remained of free Asia would 
drop like ripe fruit into the Communist 
lap. Once the manpower, resources, and 
industrial capacity of its Asiatic continental 
flank was secured together with the island 
bastions, the Soviet Union would be ready 
to strike with overwhelming force against 
the West. In the meantime they would be 
adding, as they are now doing, to their 
atomic stockpile. 

These then are the stakes in the far-east- 
ern issues now before us. Needless to say, 
the Japanese Peace Treaty is one very im- 
portant factor as to whether or not Soviet 
plans turn into realities. The men in the 
Kremlin know the importance of a just and 
Prompt peace treaty with Japan in relation 
to that country lining up with the free 
world rather than with international com- 
munism. Hence their bitter battle to pre- 
vent a treaty from being signed at San 
Francisco 4 months ago. 

At the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference 
in September of last yea, the United States 
and the free world gained the initiative and 
won a diplomatic victory of major propor- 
tions over the Soviet Union. Once having 
accomplished this, we must not now fumble 
the ball on this phase of our far-eastern 
policy. That is why, as soon as the con- 
ference had adjourned, I urged a prompt 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate of 
the United States and why I believe this 
matter should be expedited until ratification 
has been completed. : 

In June 1950, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who contributed so much to changing a na- 
tion of 80,000,000 enemies into potential 
friends and the nation into a great poten- 
tial stabilizing force for the free world in 
the far Pacific, had this to say: 

“The Japanese people have faithfully ful- 
filled the obligations they assumed under 
the instrument of surrender and have every 
moral and legal right to the restoration of 
peace. On this point all of the Allied Pow- 
ers concerned are in full accord and publicly 
committed and their failure to protect Japan 
in this right would be a foul blemish upon 
modern civilization. 

“We should not allow ourselves to be de- 
terred from moving invincibly forward along 
a course which we ourselves and the entire 
world would recognize to be morally and 
legally right.” 

By way of contrast, Stalin, leader of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite Communist 
states, has said that with Japan the Com- 
munist world would be invincible. 

Fifty-four Allied Powers were invited to 
the San Francisco Conference. Three de- 
clined the invitation to cooperate in this 
combined effort to make a peace of justice 
rather than one of vengeance. 

These three, India, Burma, and Yugo- 
slavia, made their decision to “go it alone” 
when they felt such a policy favored their 


own national interests which may well have 
included a desire not to offend the Soviet 
Union which was invited or the Chinese 
Communist regime which was not. 

The Soviet Union and its two satellites, 
Poland and Czecheslovakia, attended the San 
Francisco meeting and did everything possi- 
ble to obstruct and sabotage the success of 
the conference. Failing in this they re- 
fvsed to sign the treaty. 

One which in my judgment should have 

been and was entitled to be invited, was 
not. I refer to the Republic of China with 
its seat of government temporarily on For- 
mosa. 
Forty-eight of the fifty-four allied powers 
signed the .reaty and those of us who had 
the opportunity of being at the conference 
were greatly impressed with the statesman- 
ship and courage of the delegates who signed 
and the nations they represented. 

Mr. Churchill recently visited the United 
States in the interests of Anglo-American 
cooperation. While we have problems in 
various parts of the world there was and is 
no area where our points of view and poli- 
cies were more divergent than in the Far 
East. 

CHINA 


A. Recognition: On January 5, 1950, the 
British Government recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime of Mao Tse-tung, but the 
Communists of China have never, to this 
date, recognized the British. 

The United States and a large majority 
of the members of the United Nations con- 
tinue to recognize the Government of the 
Republic of China with its capital at Taipeh, 
Formosa. 

B. Transport planes: Prior to British rec- 
ognition of Communist China the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China sold 71 
transport planes (C~54’s; Convairs; C-46's; 
DC-3’s and C-47’s) to the Civil Air Transport 
Co., owned by two Americans, General 
Chennault and his partner, Whiting Willauer. 
This sale was recognized by the Republic of 
China and by the United States which regis- 
tered all aircraft under the American Flag 
with the United States Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The British Government was 
requested to give the necessary police protec- 
tion so that the Communist employees of the 
former owners could not prevent the planes 
being taken to Formosa. This they refused 


* to do. Subsequently the British Hong Kong 


courts made decisions which would result in 
the planes ultimately going to the Chinese 
Communist Government. This has been ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council in London. 

The American Government is greatly con- 
cerned by what has happened. If these 
planes get into Communist hands they can 
be used as troop transports for Communist 
activities against Korea, Formosa, Southeast 
Asia or Japan. 

C. Japan’s dealings with China: The British 
Government has been opposed to the Japa- 
nese Government negotiating a peace treaty 
with the Republic of China. Premier Yosh- 
ida under date of December 24, 1951, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Dulles which was released on Janu- 
ary 16, 1952, had this to say: 

“At the present time it is, we hope, possi- 
ble to develop that kind of relationship with 
the National Government of the Republic of 
China, which has the seat, voice and vote of 
China in the United Nations, which exercises 
actual governmental authority over certain 
territory, and which maintains diplomatic 
relations with most of the members of the 
United Nations. 

“To that end my Government on Novem- 
ber 17, 1951, established a Japanese Govern- 
ment Overseas Agency in Formosa, with the 
consent of the National Government of 
China. This is the highest form of relation- 
ship with other countries which is now per- 
mitted to Japan, pending the coming into 
force of the multilateral treaty of peace. 
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The Japanese Government Overseas Agency 
in Formosa is important in its personnel, 
reflecting the importance which my Govern- 
ment attaches to relations with the National 
Government of the Republic of China. 

“My Government is prepared as soon as 
legally possible to conclude with the Na- 
tional Government of China, if that govern- 
ment so desires, a treaty which will reestab- 
lish normal relations between the two Gov- 
ernments in conformity with the principles 
set out in the multilateral treaty of peace. 
The terms of such bilateral treaty shall, in 
respect of the Republic of China, be appli- 
cable to all territories which are now, or 
w .ich may hereafter be, under the control of 
the National Government of the Republic of 
China. We will promptly explore this sub- 
ject with the National Government of China, 

“As regards the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, that regime stands actually condemned 
by the United Nations of being an aggressor 
and in consequence, the United Nations has 
recommended certain measures against that 
regime, in which Japan is now concurring 
and expects to continue to concur when the 
multilateral treaty of peace comes into force 
pursuant to the provisions of article 5 (a) 
(iii), whereby Japan has undertaken ‘to give 
the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the Charter 
and to retrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations may 
take preventive or enforcement action.’ 

“Furthermore, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance 
concluded in Moscow in 1950 is virtually a 
military alliance aimed against Japan. In 
fact there are many reasons to believe that 
the Communist regime in China is backing 
the Japan Communist Party in its program 
of seeking violently to overthrow the con- 
stitutional system and the present Govern- 
ment of Japan. In view of these considera- 
tions, I can assure you that the Japanese 
Government has no intention to conclude 
a bilateral treaty with the Communist regime 
of China.” 

This has been further amplified within 
the past few days by Premier Yoshida’s state- 
ment before the Japanese Diet. 

This action by the Yoshida Government 
brought adverse reactions from representa- 
tives of the British Foreign Office in London, 
Washington, and Tokyo. As a matter of fact 
the position the Foreign Office has taken has 
undercut some of the work Prime Minister 
Churchill had been able to accomplish by 
his visit. 

Possibly the impelling factor in the British 
action is a desire to divert Japanese trade to 
Communist China rather than into the mar- 
kets of Southeast Asia which are looked upon 
as a future part of the sterling trade. area. 

Neither Japan, the United States, nor the 
southeast Asian nations involved are going 
to look upon any such program with com- 
placency. 

Japanese prewar trade with China for the 
years 1930-34 (average) amounted to $146,- 

000,000 exports to China and $96,000,000 im- 
ports from China. In 1951 this had dropped 
to $25,000,000 exports and $22,000,000 imports. 
Premier Yoshida has pointed out that the 
importance of Chinese-Japanese trade, while 
of importance, has been greatly overesti- 
mated. 

Japan's trade with Asia (except China) 
was $278,000,000 exports and $296,000,000 im- 
_ Ports in 1930-34 and in 1951 was $365,000,000 

exports and $330,000,000 imports. 

Japan's trade with the United States 
(1930-34 average) was $167,000,000 exports 
and $183,000,000 imports. For the first 10 
months (January-October) 1951, it was 
$174,900,000 exports and $479,200,000 imports. 

In the prewar period 1930-34, Japanese 
trade with Asia (other than China) and 
with the United States was in each instance 
considerably greater than that with China. 
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In 1951 Japanese trade with Communist 
China was less than 10 percent of her trade 
with either the balance of Asia or with the 
United States. 

Communist blackmail, following its usual 
course, had threatened that if Japan signed 
the peace treaty with the United States and 
other allied powers, it might well touch off 
a war against Japan on the part of Red China 
and the Soviet Union. Neither the United 
States, the Japanese, nor the 47 other allied 
nations were intimidated by this. Appar- 
ently it did have some effect upon India, 
Burma, and Yugoslavia, all of whom declined 
to participate in the peace treaty conference. 

Frankly, I have not been impressed by 
those who have advocated tying American 
far-eastern policy to the tail of India’s kite. 

While I have a sympathetic interest in the 
many problems faced by Premier Nehru and 
the new government of India, I do not be- 
lieve that either the American people or the 
Congress, nor the free people of the world 
have been impressed with Indian diplomacy 
to date vis-a-vis the Communist world. 

As a matter of fact, in the crucial votes in 
the United Nations, following the Com- 
munist aggression against the Republic of 
Korea, India has in an overwhelming number 
of times and rather consistently voted with 
the Soviet Union or refrained from voting 
at all, and only on rare occasions did that 
nation vote with the free world as agafnst 
the totalitarian world of communism. 

India was one of the first nations to recog- 
nize the Chinese Communist regime. 

India declined to attend the San Francisco 
Conference and might have done great dam- 
age to the peace treaty meetings if the other 
Asiatic countries had followed her lead as 
she probably expected them to do. 

Eighteen months have passed since the 
aggression took place in Korea. Of the 60 
members of the United Nations, 5 may be 
deducted as representing the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. This leaves 55 free na- 
tions. Of these 55 up until today, only 17 of 
them have contributed so much as a single 
soldier, sailor or airman to the resistance of 
aggression in Korea. All 17 of them put 
together have oniy contributed 35,000. The 
United States of America alone has con- 
tributed more than 350,000. 

Four days after the aggression took place. 
the Republic of China on Formosa offered 
33,000 of her best troops to the United Na- 
tions and to the United States for the pur- 
pose of resisting the aggression which had 
taken place. This offer was made and re- 
jected on several subsequent occasions and 
the number of troops was the approximate 
number contributed by all of the rest of the 
United Nations’ members, outside of the 
United States of America. 

Yet the offer was declined for fear that it 
might offend the Chinese Communists and 
they therefore might enter the Korean con- 
flict. Despite this show of weakness in not 
accepting the offer of the Republic of China, 
which was and is a charter member of the 
Unitea Nations, the Chinese Communists 
on their own motion crossed the Yalu River 
in force in October, November, and Decem- 
ber of 1950, and became aggressors against 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

It is my firm belief that the United States 
of America and the free world must stop 
yielding to Communist blackmail. The more 
that is paid, as in the case of an individual 
extortionist, the more that will be demanded. 

An American businessman by the name 
of Voegeler was imprisoned in Hungary and 
finally ransomed out by this Government 
under the false assumption that you can 
depend upon the word of a Communist satel- 
lite nation, 

Another American by the name of Oatis 
Tepr-senting one of our great press associa- 
tions still rests in the Communist jail in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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I have recently called attention of the 
country to the names of 33 American civil- 
ians who are in jail in Communist China, 
some of them have been there for a year 
or more. There are 30 more under house 
arrest ana approximately 275 who are not 
permitted to have exit visas. 

Quite recently we ive paid $120,000 to 
ransom four Americans wearing the uni- 
form of the United States Air Force in 
order to get them out of the hands of the 
Hungarian Communist Government. There 
was a time when our Nation was small and 
our leadership strong, but we made clear 
that there would be: “Millions for defense 
but not one penny for tribute.” 

Just about a half century ago a great 
American citizen became President of the 
United States. A man of courage who 
understood the nature of our people and 
what has made America great. His name 
was Theodore Roosevelt. There were two 
cases which I think are worth repeating 
today in how he handled situations at a 
time when our Nation was far weaker in its 
armed streng’1 and its economic resources 
than it is today. 

When an American citizen, born in Greece 
by the name Perdicaris was seized in 1904 
by Raisuli, a bandit chieftain in Morocco, 
Theodore Roosevelt did not send a long and 
complex note, it was one that any extortion- 
ist then or now could understand and he 
was prepared to back it up if necessary. 
His message was “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead.” 

At an earlier date in 1901, there was a 
tense situation in Venezuela and the Ger- 
man Empire had sent some warships which 
Roosevelt considered to be a threat to the 
Monroe Doctrine. He had his Secretary of 
State send a strong note through official 
channels, but did not rest there. Just a few 
weeks ago I, received a letter from a man 
who was the son of Theodore - >0sevelt’s 
confidential secretary during his presiden- 
tial term. I would like to give the letter 
to this audience. It reads as follows: 


DECEMBER 31, 1951. 

Deak SENATOR KNOWLAND: Your vigorous 
demand for action by our State Department 
in connection with the 33 Americans held in 
Red China interests me, especially because of 
personal reasons. 

At the turn of the century, when my 
father was a young man, he served as chief 
private secretary to Theodore Roosevelt at 
the time he was President of the United 
States. One day the President sent him to 
call on German Ambassador “Speck” von 
Sternberg. ; 

My father said, “President Roosevelt has 
asked me to call your attention, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to the fact that the German fleet is 
in Venezuelan territorial waters, contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. The President fur- 
ther asked me to inform you that you re- 
quest your government to remove the fleet 
within 24 hours’ time.” 

Some 16 hours later my father returned to 
the German Embassy and told the Ambas- 
sador the White House had been informed 
that the German fleet was still in Venezue- 
lan territorial waters and that no message 
had been received by the State Department 
or the White House as to the future move- 
ment of the fleet. 

To which von Sternberg replied, “Surely 
you were not serious in bringing the mes- 
sage from the President. It would be worth 
my diplomatic career to convey such a mes- 
sage to the All Highest. Yours is a fine 
country, Mr. Secretary, but, after all, I rep- 
resent his Imperial Highness and the Ger- 
man Empire.” 

To this my father replied: “I am sorry, 
Mr. Ambassador * * * President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is one who, once his mind 
is made up, is not swayed from acting in 
accordance with his firm principles. 
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“The President has instructed me to tell 
you further that, since we have had no reply 
at all in the 16 hours we have no intention 
of waiting the remaining 8 hours. 

“The Atlantic fleet, under Admiral Dewey, 
is at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. President 
Roosevelt, early in the day, ordered Admiral 
Dewey to get steam up and strip his ships 
for action. 

“If no word is forthcoming from your Gov- 
ernment inside of 4 hours, the President will 
order Admiral Dewey to set sail for Venezuela 
immediately to take whatever actior is nec- 
essary.” 

With that, my father withdrew from the 
German Embassy. 

In about 2% hours, the American Min- 
ister to Venezuela reported that the German 
fleet had pulled up anchor and was pulling 
out to sea. 

At the turn of the century, when the 
United States was far smaller and far less 
powerful in the family of nations than we 
are today, we had one outstanding factor in 
our favor. We had the courage to speak out 
and demand our rights. 

With every regard, 

Very sincerely, 
WittaM Logs. 

When World War II came to a close, this 
Nation was predominant in military, naval, 
and air power. We had an opportunity to 
use that power in the interest of human 
freedom. Our foreign policy did not need 
to be complex or ambiguous. Plainly 
stated, even though some will say I have 
oversimplified it, our foreign policy should 
have rested upon a foundation of human 
freedom—what advances it we shall support, 
and what retards it, we shall oppose. 

This would have kept us from the secret 
agreement of Yalta wherein, without the 
knowledge of the American people or the 
American Congress, we surrendered to the 
Soviet Union that which did not belong to 
us, and did it at the expense of our long- 
time friend and ally in two World Wars, the 
Republic of China. We did it without the 
knowledge or the consent of the legal Gov- 
ernment of that Nation. 

It has long been my belief that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should de- 
nounce the Yalta agreement and make it 
clear to the rest of the world, and pledge 
to our own people, that hereafter there 
would be no such secret deals as Tehran, 
Yaita, and Potsdam bartering the fate of 
millions by Presidential action. 

It should be made clear that in the future 
we will follow the Constitution of the United 
States and submit such far-reaching agree- 
ments with other nations to the constitu- 
tional process by ratification of the Senate 
of the United States. 

There are some who have tried to convince 
the American people that a stalemate on the 
present battle line, which is close to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, would be a victory for 
the free world. It is, of course, no such 
thing. A realistic appraisal of the situation 
must consider it at best a stalemate which, 
while it may bring a temporary cease-fire, 
will in no sense bring peace to the Far East. 

From the point of view of the North 
Korean Communists, they will end up ap- 
proximately where they started their aggres- 
sion on June 25, 1950. For them, it will be 
a stand-off and if they can get direct or in- 
direct recognition of their control of the 
area north of the thirty-eighth parallel they 
will have won a political victory of consid- 
erable magnitude, though the military oper- 
ation would be to all intents and purposes 
a stalemate. 

As far as the Chinese Communists are 
concerned, they can consider a stalemate 
on the present cease-fire line as a consid- 
erable military victory, for when they be- 
came the aggressors in Korea, the United 
Nations forces were approaching the Yalu 
River and had most of North Korea liberated 
from Communist control, In other words, 


since their large-scale intervention of Novem- 
ber and December 1950, they have pushed 
the United Nations forces out of most of 
North Korea down to the present battle 
line. 

Under the limitations placed upon our 
forces by the United States Government and 
our associates in the United Nations a stale- 
mate is probably the most that could be 
expected. 

This Nation however is faced with several 
alternatives which should be looked at 
frankly. Decisions of far-reaching conse- 
quences may have to be made in the months 
immediately ahead. 

1. What happens if there is no cease-fire 
agreement? It is possible that the Commu- 
nists may determine to keep the operation 
going in Korea month-in and month-out 
and indeed, possibly year-in and year-out, to 
furnish a cloak for operations elsewhere. By 
this means they would keep a considerable 
number of United States armed forces tied 
up in Korea as well as the forces of some of 
our allies. As heretofore pointed out how- 
ever, the United States of America is supply- 
ing 90 percent of the armed forces and has 
suffered 93 percent of the casualties. This 
alternative would continue to bleed the 
United States of manpower and of resources, 
while at the same time the Communists 
would have mobility to temporarily move 
their troops elsewhere while ours were tied 
up. 

2. To remove the United Nations’ forces 
from the Republic of Korea. This could 
hardly be considered a satisfactory alterna- 
tive. In the first place, until adequate Re- 
public of Korean forces were built up to de- 
fend their country it would result in all 
Korea going behind the iron curtain. Every 
sacrifice which had been made to date to pre- 
serve freedom in Korea north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel would be lost and the Com- 
munist world would gain a strategic area 
from which to bring additional pressure on 
Japan. The natural reaction on the part of 
the non-Communist world would be that if 
we withdraw before Communist pressure in 
Korea we would probably do the same else- 
where in Asia, the Middle East or Europe. 

As difficult as Korea is from the stand- 
point of terrain, weather and a fanatical foe 
it does have certain features which are detri- 
mental to the Communist efforts. These are 
that it is close to Japan where we had an 
occupation force when the aggression took 
place. It is a peninsula for the most part 
approximately 150 miles wide wherein a 
smaller force can hold a defensive position 
and the large masses of Chinese Communists 
do not have the room for maneuver that they 
would have in the wide open spaces of China 
or Southeast Asia. In addition, being a 
peninsula the Navy with its fleet can be of 
great help in cutting certain lines of com- 
munications by naval bombardment and the 
aircraft carriers can furnish additional air 
power by operating on both flanks of the 
battle line. It is also close to our air base 
on Okinawa. For all the reasons stated the 
second alternative can hardly be considered 
a satisfactory one. Its psychological impact 
upon the entire Far East would be tremen- 
dous if those who still remain free in Asia 
awoke to the fact that such a policy was one 
of “scuttle and run” by the United States and 
the United Nations. 

3. The points which now hold up a cease- 
fire seem to be two vital ones—one of which 
directly affects the security of our forces 
in Korea and the other our moral position 
before the entire free world. 

It is the Judgment of those who know the 
situation that to yield to the Communists in 
the matter of construction of jet air strips 
between the Yalu River and the present 
battle line would place the security of the 
United States forces and theif associates in 
the gravest jeopardy should the Communists 
determine to renew the conflict after a tem- 


porary period of truce, 


The second point deals with the exchange 
of prisoners. The United Nations brought 
about the surrender of many Communist 
troops through the dropping of leaflets en- 
couraging the enemy forces to surrender. 
We know that many Chinese and North Ko- 
reans had been pressed into service and are 
not Communists at heart. In the prisoner- 
of-war camps, programs have been carried on 
to encourage these people in the free way 
of life. Those who have placed their faith 
in us are marked men as far as the Commu- 
nists are concerned. If they are forcibly re- 
turned to the Communist lines against their 
will and desire, they will be killed or placed 
in slave-labor camps as were Russians re- 
turned forcibly to the Soviet Union after 
World War II. Many of those committed 


* suicide rather than to return to the fate 


they knew awaited them. 

The forcible return of these prisoners of 
war as demanded by the Communists would 
be a blot upon the United Nations and the 
United States of America. In the event of 
hostilities breaking out elsewhere in the 
world it would be difficult to get those op- 
posing us to surrender again because they 
would have the clear evidence before them 
that eventually they would be returned to 
Communist hands to face the gallows, the 
firing squad, or the slave-labor camps. 

There remains the alternative that unless 
a satisfactory cease-fire is arranged that will 
bring peace with honor rather than peace 
at any price, that the Communists will be 
notified that restrictions now on our forces 
in Korea will be withdrawn. Our Air Force 
would be permitted to strike at targets of 
operation in Manchuria or China proper 
that would cripple the war making potenti- 
ality of the Chinese Communists as long as 
the Chinese Communists remain the aggres- 
sors in Asia. Our fleet along with those of 
our allies would be free to blockade the 
China coast and to prevent supplies and 
strategic materials going to China by sea to 
bolster up either the Commrnist wartime 
or peacetime economy. The fleet would 
also be in a position to interdict lines of com- 
munications along the coastline of China 
over which supplies move either to the ag- 
gressor forces in Korea or to aid the Com- 
munist forces in Southeast Asia. The pres- 
ent restrictions could be taken off the 500,000 
troops of the Republic of China now on 
Formosa. This would enable the Republic 
of China, as the judgment of their responsi- 
ble officials would determine, to make a series 
of commando raids along the long coastline 
of China. This would enable them to re- 
supply the anti-Communist guerrillas on 
the mainland before the Communists liqui- 
date all of them. It would also require the 
Chinese Communist forces of Mao Tse-tung 
to withdraw troops from Korea and other 
areas in order to defend the long coastline 
and would place additional strain upon the 
Communist economy in building fortiti- 
cations and transporting the necessary de- 
fending forces from place to place to meet 
each new threat. 

Neither General MacArthur nor any other 
responsible American official, military or ci- 
vilian, has suggested that our forces should 
get involved in a land war in continental 
China or southeast Asia for that would mere- 
ly be playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists. By the effective use of air and sea 
power and the lifting of the quarantine on 
Formosa, the Chinese Communists would no 
longer have assurances that their flank, their 
rear, and their military bases were secure 
from our counteraction while they them- 
selves were free to move where and when 
they pleased. 

I am convinced that if we use the same 
courage and common sense that motivated 
the men that sat at Philadelphia and gave us 
our Declaration of Independence, and later 
the Constitution of the United States, there 
are none of our domestic problems we can- 
not solve and there is no foreign foe we need 
ever fear. 
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A Formula for Clean Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. —_—,) 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “A Formula for Clean Govern- 
ment,” written by the able Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and re- 
cently published in the New York Times 
supplement. 

@here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ForMvLA For CLEAN GOVERNMENT 
(By Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney) 

Within the next 12 months, the 57,000 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
must collect more than $65,000,000,000 in 
taxes. No other agency, with the possible 
exception of the Department of Defense or 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has a greater 
task in this defense build-up period than 
this Bureau. Its collectors, auditors, and 
staff are charged with gathering in $20,000,- 
000,000 more in taxes than were collected dur- 
ing the height of Warld War II. More than 
60,000,000 taxpayers will pay at higher rates 
than ever paid during peacetime in our 
history. 





On the collection of this revenue rests the 
financial stability of our Government. If it 
should fail in this task, if it is discredited by 
the current scandals, if low morale causes 
the tens of thousands of honest workers to 
leave Government service or—worst of all— 
if the confidence of the Nation is shaken 
in the collection without fear or favor of 
this tax income, the Government is headed 
for serious trouble. 

For a score of years the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has been rated by most of the tax- 
paying public as a fearless, efficient, and in- 
corruptible agency. Wasn't it the revenuers 
who convicted Al Capone and other gangsters 
of tax frauds when all other law-enforce- 
ment agencies, city, State, and national, had 
largely failed? For years Bureau of Internal 
Revenue auditors and accountants, working 
for $5,000 to $7,000 a year, have matched their 
abilities and brains against some of the high- 
est-paid auditors in private business to in- 
sure the honesty and integrity of our income- 
tax system. But some 200 resignations, case 
investigations, indictments, and incidents of 
influence in tax matters have shaken this 
country with a tremendous impact. If the 
confidence of the public in this tmportant 
agency is to be restored, clearly strong cor- 
rective action must be taken immediately. 

While it is true that only about four one- 
thousandths of 1 percent of the 57,009 em- 
ployees have been involved, the suspicions 
aroused by the wrongdoing of the 200 have 
badly tarnished the reputation of the agency. 

That is why the President, recognizing the 
dangers, proposed such a far-reaching reor- 
ganization of the Bureau. That's why sev- 
eral bills are being prepared in Congress to 
correct the system under which such condi- 
tions could develop. That’s why so many 
committees of Congress will go through the 
operations of the Bureau with a fine-tooth 
comb during the next 6 months. 

It is vitally important to investigate fully 
all leads of irregularities. It is of tremen- 
dous importance to ferret out, prosecute, and 
discharge wrongdoers involved. But even 
more important is correction of a system 
under which these evils can occur, for these 
human failures of character may occur again 
and again. 


The President's proposal to abolish the 
offices of the collectors of internal revenue 
is a step in the right direction. Most of 
the scandals have involved men in these 64 
politically controlled offices. Scarcely has 
any scandal touched the highly important 
auditing and checking office of the internal 
revenue agents in charge. It is here that 
career instead of political appointees check 
all returns on incomes of over $8,000 a year 
in searching for tax frauds or just plain 
chiseling. 

I hope the Congress will pass the Presi- 
dent’s proposed reorganization program for 
the Bureau, and do it quickly. But I feel 
that other necessary steps must be taken 
as well if public confidence is to be restored 
and morale of the agency rebuilt. This is 
@ must if the Bureau is to be able to do the 
job ahead. 

The real fault is in the mixing of politics 
in tax matters. As long as the elected rep- 
resentatives or their political friends have 
anything to say about tax collections and 
tax matters of individual cases there is going 
to be danger that the public believes that 
a political tax fix is possible. 

To deal more broadly with this problem, 
I have proposed legislation designed to dou- 
ble-insulate this agency against any political 
influence or interference. Joining in the 
preparation and introduction of this bill are 
Senators Moopy, of Michigan; Sparkman, of 
Alabama; and SmatTuHers, of Florida—all cof 
whom have been actively engaged in perfect- 
ing its proposals to restore the reputation of 
the Bureau. 

At that same time that we hermetically 
seal it against political influence or control, 
I believe we must aiso guard it against the 
dead hand of bureaucracy, inefficiency, and 
incompetence. The task of collecting some 
$60,000,000,000 in taxes is not a job for either 
political hacks or inefficient civil-service 
workers. 

Every employee of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue should be placed under a biue- 
ribbon civil service. That means from the 
top job of the Commissioner in Washington 
through the collectors (if not abolished 
through approval of the President's plan) 
down through the lowest-graded employee. 

Since 1941 most of the workers in the 
collectors’ offices have been under civil serv- 
ice. Those in the internal-revenue agents’ 
branch of the Bureau have had a high-grade 
career service for years longer. But the ex- 
ercise of control over the army of tax col- 
lectors by the politically appointed col- 
lectors of internal revenue has largely ne- 
gated the effectiveness of civil service in 
most of the 64 collection offices throughout 
the country. It is nearly impossible to at- 
tain true career-service workers when the 
man at the top owes his job solely to politi- 
cal patronage. This political control at the 
top will govern promotions and job assign- 
ments throughout the office. 

By requiring all officials from top to bot- 
tom to qualify under strict merit require- 
ments for fitmess and ability, by removing 
the confirmation rights: of the Senate, and 
by making promotions and job assignments 
only on real ability and performance, the 
political control can be broken and a real 
career service established. 

To be effective, however, this career serv- 
ice must be freed from -the red tape and 
“gobbledegook” that now surround too much 
of our civil-service system. To give this 
agency a blue-ribbon civil service, new stand- 
ards, simplified personnel procedures, in 
short, a modern personnel system similar 
to that used in successful industrial opera- 
tions, must be instituted. 

Promotions must be made neither on po- 
litical influence nor solely on the basis of 
time served. Promotions and job assign- 
ments must be made on merit and the best 
man chosen in competition for the better 
jobs because of fitness and performance. 
Opportunities must be extended to younger 


men of ability by cutting out some of the 
undergrowth of complicated civil-service 
rules and restrictions that destroy its effi- 
ciency and the ambition of able workers. 
The incentive system of doing a better jcb 
for better pay must be opened up in this 
new system. 

The Civil Service Commission should ap- 
point a special assistant, responsible solely 
to them, to do this job of creating a blue- 
ribbon civil service set-up. He should be 
paid at least $15,000 a year. I hope that 
some outstanding personnel expert can be 
prevailed upon to accept this challenging 
job, even if it requires a substantial finan- 
cial sacrifice, to make this start at remodel- 
ing our antiquated civil-service system. 

Supervisors should be paid more for requir- 
ing fewer employees. Too often now supervi- 
sors get more pay for requiring more em- 
ployees. Top jobs should be graded up in 
salary so that private industry will not al- 
ways siphon off our best trained men at 
greatly increased salaries. If the program 
works for improving the bureau's personnel 
standards, then all employees could be recog- 
nized by increased pay standards for estab- 
lishing this blue-ribbon status. 

We might then apply the methods to all 
Government agencies—one at a time. The 
task of trying to write a law and administer- 
ing it fairly for improvement of a system 
involving 2,000,000 Government employees is 
too great for any group of men to accomplish 
in one lift. But raising standards for this 
one agency could be a great start on the 
larger job. 

In an effort to get a “clean government” 
program through, however, other steps are 
needed. Counting the Internal Revenue 
proposal as the first vital change, there are six 
points in all that seem important. 

Second, it should be made unlawful for 
anyone—a Member of the House or Senate, 
of a State pclitical committee, or anyone in 
Government, or in private life—to intervene 
in any way in any tax case that is pending 
before the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
Justice Department. Naturally the taxpayer 
or his attorneys or accountants of record 
could handle the case, but there would be a 
“no admittance” sign posted for all outsiders. 

We must guard against interference or in- 
fluence of any kind whatsoever, whether it 
comes from the political side or from the 
business side. The influence of a subtle hint 
or a better job in industry can be as tempt- 
ing to an underpaid Federal servant as a mink 
coat. All forms of undue influence must be 
wiped out of our tex system. 

Third, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration must be safeguarded against improp- 
er intervention in the granting of loans. The 
RFC would be required to make public an- 
nouncement of any intervention by any- 
one—again those in Government, Congress 
or in private business life—in any RFC loan 
or in repayment of loans or the changing of 
the loan status. 

Many times it is perfectly proper for a 
Representative in Congress to urge loans for 
local or State development or for expansion 
of little business within the State he repre- 
sents. This is especially true in our present 
national defense efforts to bring smaller busi- 
ness into defense production. If any Mem- 
ber of Congress or anyone in Government is 
willing to be publicly associated with the 
presentation of a loan case, you can be pretty 
sure that it is a legitimate and perfectly 
ethical representation. The identification 
of all parties in such cases, including at- 
torneys employed, will go a long way in 
policing Government loans. 

Fourth, many existing sections of law 
should be tightened to make the giver of a 
bribe equally guilty with the one receiving 
it. It is the giver who originates the idea. 
He has the money to use illegally and he 
places temptation in the way of the public 
servant. Both should be equally guilty under 
the law and the giving of money or things 
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of value should be redefined to include job 
promises and other more subtle forms of 
illegal influence. 

Fifth, mandatory jail sentences should 
result for both the giver and the receiver of 
the bribe. Fines, even those running into 
six figures, have little deterring influence 
upon those who might seek big deals through 
big corruption. But if both the giver and 
the receiver of bribes were locked in the 
same jail, there would be a great deal less 
chance of these events occurring. 

Sixth, any employee of the Government 
should lose any pension or retirement bene- 
fits if he is convicted of a crime involving a 
breach of public trust. This, too, would ap- 
ply equally to Members of the Congress, tc 
all employees of the executive department, 
to the judiciary, ahd to the military. The 
final reward for long Government service in 
any of these fields is the retirement benefits 
that the worker receives after years of faith- 
ful Government service. 

I believe these six points—all designed to 
strengthen and correct the system under 
which scandals have occurred—would G9 
much to prevent their happening again and 
again. 

It is important in this period that the 
public is properly aroused at these defalca- 
tions and breaches of good Government eth- 
ics. If the public were inattentive there 
would be real danger. 

But it is also important, as efforts are 
made to clean up and prosecute the guilty, 
that the 2,000,000 faithful employees of the 
Government not be tarred by suspicion. The 
preponderant number of Government em- 
ployees are thoroughly honest, They do their 
jobs with faithful devotion to duty and re- 
sent even more than the public the short- 
comings of their few fellow employees who 
have been guilty of wrongdoing. 

The pay for the most part is low and pro- 
motions are slow. There are no years of big 
profits nor a chance of ownership of a busi- 
ness enterprise. Much of the reward of 
Government employees is in the self-respect 
and the respect of their neighbors for their 
job of public service. 

As we strive for greater perfection and 
greater protection against corruption, let 
us keep the problem in proper perspective 
and not put the stigma upon all for the sins 
of the few. 





Investigation of Office of Alien P 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY K 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a statement prepared by me, 
a radio address delivered by me, and 
certain attached material relative to the 
investigation of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, address, and other material were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Yesterday morning, I am delighted to say, 
the full Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
firmed without dissent the recommendations 
made by a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
which had looked into my bill, Senate Reso- 
lution 245. This bill, cosponsored by four 
other Senators and myself, is designed to 
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secure a complete investigation of the Office 
of Alien Property. The bill has been phrased 
in a constructive, noncritical manner, both 
in its original and its slightly revised form. 
The bill merely indicates the seven areas for 
our comprehensive study and indicates that 
the chips will fall where they may. 

I had asked for $50,000 and 6 months to 
make such a review. The Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of our 
distinguished friend, the junior Senator from 
North Carolina {Mr. SmrrH] recommended 
instead that $100,000 and 1 year be devoted 
to this difficult study. Both the subcommit- 
tee and the full Senate Judiciary Committee 
recognized the tremendous complexity of this 
problem and the vast ramifications of this 
agency. They felt that if our subcommittee 
was to do a job, it had best be a complete job. 

The matter has now been turned over to 
the Senate Rules Committee, which I feel 
confident will give its approval at its next 
meeting to this investigation. 

There follows now certain materials on 
this subject: 

1. The text of an address which I delivered 
last Saturday night by transcription over 
station WGN in Chicago, IIl., on the subject 
of the need for the Alien Property ‘nvesti- 
gation. 

2. The text of an article which appeared in 
the February 1952 issue of The XPW Eul- 
letin, official publication of the American 
Ex-Prisoners of War, Inc., whose national 
headquarters is in Bellevue, Wash. 

3. A list of the principa! leaders of Amer- 
ican Ex-Prisoners of War, Inc., as published 
on the masthead of the XPW Bulletin. 

4. An editorial which was published in the 
Friday, January 18, 1952, issue of the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune. This editorial 
was entitled “A Super Gravy Train.” 


INVESTIGATE THE ALIEN PROPERTY OFFICE 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin) 


I'd like to talk tonight, my friends, about 
an investigation. 

This particular investigation is still in the 
proposal stage. Next Monday, the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee, of which 
I am a member, will take it up. My purpose 
in discussing it with you tonight is to invite 
your reactions and your comments to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. If you feel that this 
particular investigation should be made, 
then I hope that you will contact your legis- 
lator and ask him to support it. 

Now, you and I know that there has in- 
deed been a good deal of investigating done 
by the Congress in recent times, and that, 
after al’, the process of investigation is but 
one part of Congress’ job. The basic respon- 
sibility of the Congress is, of course, to legis- 
late, to pass good bills and defeat bad bills. 
But oftentimes investigations prove a 
crucial weapon of the Congress in preparing 
good bills later on, and in turning down bad 
bills later on. 

And so, the investigation which I am pro- 
posing relates to the immensely important 
Office of Alien Property. Right now, this Of- 
fice is a unit of the Department of Justice. 
In times past, it served as an independent 
agency when it was known as the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

HALF BILLION DOLLARS CONTROLLED 


This Office whose budget is around $4,- 
000,000 a year has handled immense assets 
since 1942, The total value of those assets 
has been over a half billion dollars. Those 
assets consist of property, companies, real 
estate, trusts, patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights formerly belonging to enemy 
aliens. 

This property was seized by the United 
States Government at the start of the World 
War II, and it has been held in trusteeship. 
The property is supposed to be sold as fast 
as possible, provided that no legal claims as 








to its title are lodged. Then, on the basis 
of profits made from sales of the disposed 
property, and on the basis of profits made 
from operating the former enemy-owned 
companies, the net proceeds are turned over 
to the War Claims Fund. 


WAR CLAIMS FUND 


That fund in turn is used to pay prisoners 
of war of our country who suffered terribly, 
for example, at the hands of the Japanese 
during World War II. These prisoners of 
war are paid at the rate of $1 a day for every 
Gay that they were in enemy prison camps. 
In those camps our men were not given ele- 
mentary standards of food, according to the 
international Geneva Convention, let alone 
standards of decent medical care, clothing, 
and other treatment. Now, in addition to 
prisoner of war claims, those American cit- 
izens who were interned by the enemy, as 
well as various religious organizations which 
suffered at the hands of the enemy, are Oo 
entitled to a claim on these funds. So, you 
see how important these funds are. 

Now for the last 3 months I have been 
asking this question: How has the Office of 
Alien Property manag. its trusteeship job? 
Has it been a true custodian, faithful to 
150,000,000 Americans, faithful to the pris- 
oners of war, faithful to the United States 
Government? 

The answer to that question is not an easy 
one. The Office of Alien Property has a tre- 
mendously difficult task. It has had to man- 
age vast varieties of corporations. The largest 
of such corporations is the General Aniline 
& Film Corp., which is worth $120,000,000. 
The Office of Alien Property has had to man- 
age real estate. It has had to license the use 
of enemy-owned musical compositions; and 
all sorts of other properties, large and small. 


DISTURBING SIGNS IN OAP 


In the face of this task, the Office of Alien 
Property has in many instances recruited 
splendid personnel; individuals who have 
conscientiously served in both the Govern- 
ment agency and in the controlled corpora- 
tions. Often, they have done a very fine job. 

However, certain disturbing signs have also 
appeared in that agency. A great number of 
phone calls and messages and letters have 
come to my office, saying in effect, “Senator, 
it would be well for you to investigate that 
agency.” 

Remember, a great scandal occurred there 
after World War I. Many of the dangers 
as to misuse of power which existed then, 
still exist today in that set-up. 

1or over 3 months I’ve been analyzing 
those dangers. Now, what have I found? 

I have found that, to some extent, the 
agencies’ affairs have been handled as 
“super-gravy train.” 

I have found what appear to be very ex- 
orbitant fees paid to certain legal firms and 
to certain officers of corporations. 

I have found evidences of a tremendous 
battle behind the scenes over patent rights, 
patents which are worth untold millions of 
dollars, in many instances. 

I have found evidences that the United 
States Government has not gotten as much 
return from sales of certain properties as it 
should have gotten. (And that, in turn, has 
cut down the amount of money that will be 
turned over to the prisoners of war.) 

I have found that there are evidences that 
certain monopolistic, that is, cartel influ- 
ences and relationships with the Old World 
have not been eliminated as completely as 
the Congress might have hoped. 


AGENCY COVERING UP 


And, I have found something else. I have 
found the Office of Alien Property rather un- 
willing to come out into the open and to 
present the facts. In many instances, its 
reports to me have been incredibly slow and 
incomplete. Apparently, the agency does 
not have certain elementary information on 
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hand about the various vested corporations 
under its control, information which any 
comparable private business would have at 
its fingertips. 

And, too, I have found that the Office of 
Alien Property doesn’t particularly like the 
idea of this United States Senator, or any 
United States Senator, poking around its 
private bailiwick. The agency hasn't hesi- 
tated to raise all sorts of smoke screens, all 
sorts of smears, to try to divert attention 
from itself. But its tactics won't succeed. 
The more tricks it tries, the more suspicious 
any fair-minded observer becomes. 

But there is an even greater meaning to 
this proposed investigation of the Office of 
Alien Property. One of the great concepts 
that has unfortunately been partially lost in 
recent times is the whole concept of trustee- 
ship. 

I, personally, like many of my listeners, 
was brought up to believe that a man who 
holds public office is a trustee for the people 
whom he represents. 

I was brought up to believe that a man 
who holds public office but who puts his 
fingers in the trough for personal gain or 
for the personal gain of his friends is a 
man who has violated his responsibilities, 
a man who has violated his trusteeship. 

When you, as a citizen, turn over your 
money to a bank, the banker becomes a custo- 
dian of your funds. If he should personally 
take so much as a nickel, which belongs to 
you, and which is not a reasonable charge for 
services, then that man is an embezzler. 

I say to you that from what I have seen in 
a considerable number of instances in this 
Agency, a lot of people have, in effect, been 
dipping into your funds, your assets, your 
properties, your patents, and it is time to 
pull their fingers out from your pockets. 


BEING FAIR YET FIRM 


I want to point out to my friends that what 
I am referring to has, I believe, occurred 
only in a small minority of instances in this 
Agency. But that does not lessen our obli- 
gation for ecrutinizing everyone of those in- 
stances and flush out the culprits. 

Now, none of us wants to jump to snap 
conclusions. We want to be fair to the 
agency, fair to all the individuals and com- 
panies involved. 

But we also want to be fair to the prison- 
ers of war, to the other claimants. on the 
War Claims Fund «nd to the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

The time has come to turn the spotlight 
on the super gravy train. The time has come 
to evaluate genuine accomplishments by the 
Agency and review its shortcomings. The 
time has come to see what has happened to 
the half-billion dollar jackpot. 


CONCLUSION 


But, more important, let us in the process 
try to restore to the American scene that 
sense of custodianship, that sense of trustee- 
ship, that rightful sense of obligation as to 
the complete integrity of public funds. 

And so, if you believe, my friends, in the 
restoration of the custodial idea, the idea 
of trusteeship, then I say to you, “let us 
investigate the Office of Alien Property. Let 
us do it so fairly, impartially and carefully, 
so that we do no harm to any company or 
any individual who might deserve well of us.” 

If you believe in this, my friends, I urge 
you to contact your Federal legislators in 
Washington, and urge them to back up this 
proposed probe of the Alien Property Office. 

|From the XPW Bulletin] 
Senator WILEY Proposes Prose or ALIEN 


THE War CLaimMs COMMISSION?” LAWMAKER 

ASKS 

Senator ALEXANDER Wir, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, has introduced a resolution which 
would call for a sweeping investigation of the 
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Office of Alien Property, to find out whether 
that super-gravy train is on the right track 
and who is getting the gravy, and why. 
Every ex-prisoner of war, internee, and next 
of kin has a personal interest in these ques- 
tions, and XPW has offered to help in any 
way it can. 

During World War II the Office of Alien 
Property seized property and assets belong- 
ing to German and Japanese nationals in 
this country, amounting to about a half 
billion dollars. Congress has clearly indi- 
cated that the money resulting from liquida- 
tion of these assets is not to be returned to 
the former owners, but instead is to be cov- 
ered into the war claims fund and used to 
pay the claims of former POW’s, internee, 
and their next of kin. To date, about $200,- 
000,000 has been disposed of, and the OAP 
is still holding property valued at about 
$300,000,000. 

Senator Wimry proposes to study such 
things as the manner in which employees 
are selected for high-paying jobs, managing 
captive companies, such as General Aniline; 
alleged padded expense accounts, and the 
relationship with political party contribu- 
tions. 

He states that it took 2 months to get a 
single factual report from the Office of Alien 
Property, and that was not complete. 

American Ex-Prisoners of War has entered 
the picture with two major questions: 

1. Why is the Office of Alien Property still 
holding any property, when our own bills are 
still pending in Congress? Weren't we sup- 
posed to get that money? 

2. If some of the captive corporations are 
still making money hand over fist, as claimed 
by the Alien Property Office, why aren’t those 
profits also being turned over to the War 
Claims Commission, for the payment of POW 
claims? 

The Senator released the text of the first 
letter from XPW headquarters to the press, 
and it appeared in newspapers across the 
country. Many members have written in 
to ask what they can do as individuals. 
Senator WrLey, questioned on this, replied 
that there was no certainty that the Senate 
would O. K. his resolution, and asked ex- 
POW’s to write to Senators urging their ap- 
proval, so that the probe can actually get 
under way. 

While the investigation will undoubtedly 
bring up many partisan political issues, XPW 
intends to stay clear of these. We are not 
Republican or Democrat as an organization, 
and will stay perfectly neutral. 

Mr. WILEY, it will be recalled, was chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
when the War Claims Act of 1948 was passed. 
He has had a keen interest in POW affairs 
since that time, and is one of the best- 
informed men in the Nation on that subject. 
In a letter to XPW headquarters, the Senator 
commented: 

“One of my foremost concerns in asking 
for a complete investigation of the OAP is 
to learn whether or not it has maximized 
the assets which will ultimately become 
available for payments to prisoners of war, 
civilian internees and their next of kin. In 
other words, I recognize that the members 
of your organization have a tremendous and 
urgent stake in a thorough review of the 
operations of the agency. I shall do every- 
thing I can along this line in order to assure 
justice and prompt justice—not long after 
it will do these men any good—to these 
heroes, such as those immortals of Bataan 
and Corregidor, who suffered so grievously 
at the hands of the enemy for 680 
feng: %.,-%s ® 

“Advise your membership that this alien 
property mess is going to be probed if, and it 
is a big if, we can muster support through- 
out the Congress and the Nation for this 
objective.” 

Witey very generously offered to send in- 
formation sheets to each of our XPW officers, 
directors, and local chapters, and this was 

promptly done. 
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[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
January 18, 1952] 


A Super-Gravy Train? 


Senator Writer's one-man investigation of 
the Alien Property Office is slow in gather- 
ing steam, but its nrogress will be worth 
watching. Some observers believe that there 
is a scandal in the making here which will 
dwarf even those involving the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. If they are right, some 
shocking disclosures are in prospect. The 
odors, emanating from what WILEY calls a 
super-gravy train, may be very bad, indeed. 

The APO has been running a $335,000,000 
business as trustee over property in the 
United States owned or controlled by enemy 
governments or nationals prior to December 
31, 1946. Since Pearl Harbor, it has been 
vested with 264 active businesses once in 
the hands of Germans or Japanese. Most 
of these businesses have now been liqui- 
dated, and approximately $150,000,000 has 
already been transferred to the war claims 
fund as a result of APO's operations. 

APO has about 600 employees and dozens 
of responsibilities, which include the sale 
of real estate, the disposition of securities 
acquired by vesting, and the consideration 
of claims filed against the vested properties. 

All this adds up to what Witey calls a 
fantastic financial empire. 

The APO, he charges, has been used to 
a’ tribute plums and patronage to a shock- 
ing degree, and fat jobs and fees have gone 
with a fine pattern of consistency to men 
of influence within the Democratic Party. 
He perceives a particularly strong tendency 
to reward party contributors to the APO 
trough. 

If such charges are sustained, this scandal 
will bear a striking similarity to others that 
have exploded within the Truman adminis- 
tration. The common denominator of all of 
them has been a cynical refusal to regard 
a public office as a public trust. In each, 
Government functions have been discharged 
on a basis of friendship and favoritism. In 
each, the impersonal principles of sound busi- 
ness operation have been waived for the 
benefit of the influence peddlers, the high- 
pressure artists, and the fast-buck boys. 

This was true in the RFC and it was true 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
unless WILEY’s suspicions prove quite ground- 
less, the APO gravy train has been moving 
along the same slippery tracks. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, at any rate, 
has already produced enough evidence of 
irregularities to warrant a very deep probing 
into APO's affairs. It Attorney General Mc- 
Grath is now looking for a chance to dis- 
tinguish himself as Mr. Truman's cleanup 
man, here is a glowing opportunity indeed. 
An incipient scandal, surely, never gave off 
a sharper challenge to the nostrils. 


And a Child ok Lead Them — 


~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
become concerned in Congress with 
projects so large in scope that we often 
lose sight of the more prosaic problems 
which bother all of our people. 

Day after day, world-shaking state- 
ments as to the effects of inflation and 
taxes are propounded on the floor of 
Congress. We are reminded that the 
cost of national defense has increased 
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tenfold over the cost in preparing for 
World War II. Multibillion tax meas- 
ures and budget recommendations are 
set before us. When protest is heard 
that the path we are treading is leading 
us to national bankruptcy, the admin- 
istration faithful are quick to charge 
that only the wealthy suffer, that the 
bulk of our people are better off now 
than they have ever been. 

The President attempts to justify a 
precedent-shattering budget on the 
grounds of national security and mili- 
tary preparedness. Noticeably lacking 
is the call for retrenchment which should 
accompany a state of emergency as ex- 
ists now. 

Let me call to your attention a letter 
I received recently. It is perhaps the 
most sincere, thought-provoking letter 
I have received since coming to Congress, 
Written on Hopalong Cassidy stationery, 
the letter says in succinct language what 
is troubling the American people. I 
don’t know the writer’s age, but would 
hazard a guess that Tom Rosazza, 
though young in years is matured in wis- 
dom. 

The letter, exactly as written, follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: My Brother 
and I have a paper rout. Because one paper 
raisd its price to 15¢ we have lost 2 good 
costmers and ma lose more. Can you do 
something about keeping taxes down so we 
can make an honest liveing. 

A good citizen, 
Tom Rosazza, 
Torrington, Conn. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES N 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
regarding the offshore procurement pro- 
gram, by Constantine Brown. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—The offshore procure- 
ment program is an entirely new develop- 
ment which only a few people in Washing- 
ton have heard of so far, but it will become 
more known in the next few months when 
the Senate and House begin to discuss it. 
“Offshore procurement” means placing or- 
ders for military requirements off the shores 
of the United States. 

The program was devised by French econ- 
omists Paul Monnet and Herve Alphand and 
accepted by our top economic ambassadors 
Messrs. Harriman and Spofford. It pro- 
vides that certain supplies needed by the 
American or NATO armies should be manu- 
factured in Europe instead of the United 
States. We will contribute the dollars, 
toolings, and raw materials. Our allies will 
provide the work and the facilities of their 
industrial establishments. 

The agreement was based on a loophole in 
the Military Assistance Act which provides 
billions for the military supplies of the 
American and European armies but does not 
specifically say where these should be pro- 
cured. It differs from the Marshall plan, 


which has now come to an end. Under the 
act of Congress the ECA was limited to 5 
years, while the offshore procurement pro- 
gram can last as long as America and 
Europe continue to rearm. 

The French realized that there was not 
much hope of obtaining money from Con- 
gress for economic purposes at the expira- 
tion of the Marshall plan. Under the for- 
eign military and economic program, Presi- 
dent Truman has the right to transfer 10 
percent of the $5,000,000,000 earmarked for 
military assistance to economic aid. But in 
view of the increasing economic crises in 
Europe this would be a mere drop in the 
bucket. France alone requires $600,000,000 
for her immediate needs and considerably 
more before the end of this year. 

Under offshore procurement, the United 
States can order from any of the NATO 
nations supplies either for the European or 
American armies. It can place orders in 
factories across the Atlantic for anything 
ranging from buttons for uniforms to tanks 
and airplanes. 

Only recently, according to some of the 
Congressmen who have returned from tours 
of inspection in Europe, the Italian Govern- 
ment suggested that military uniforms could 
be made better and cheaper in Italy. Euro- 
pean factories built with ECA funds or older 
prewar establishments can be used to supply 
a substantial proportion of the needs of the 
American and European armed forces. All 
they need is the raw material, a certain 
amount of retooling and dollars to help pay 
labor and other manufacturing costs. 

Messrs. Monnet and Alphand were able to 
convince Messrs. Harriman and Spofford that 
this plan would help greatly to relieve the 
economic crisis which has threatened Europe 
ever since the end of the last war. The dol- 
lars would help strengthen the position of 
the European treasuries and the expected 
large orders would give employment to mil- 
lions of European workers. According to 
available information, orders amounting to 
some $700,000,000 already have been placed 
under this agreement. 

The fetching argument which convinced 
the American Government about the desir- 
ability of the new program was that many 
American factories now engaged in produc- 
ing consumers’ goods such as radios, re- 
frigerators, and automobiles, could continue 
to do so and would not have to curtail their 
activities as drastically as would be neces- 
sary if we began a general industrial war 
mobilization. ‘i 

The continued cold war with hot ex- 
plosions in a number of areas in the Far 
and Middle East demands a greater concen- 
tration than in the past on production of 
military goods. Our automobile industry is 
already protesting the curtailments due to 
the allocation of steel and other materials 
for military equipment. If this country 
were to apply itself to the production of all 
the planes, tanks, and other implements of 
war needed even for the present limited 
American forces, many factories which are 
now producing consumers’ goods would have 
to be converted to military factories. Under 
the present conditions, when industry is re- 
luctant to place itself on a war footing, the 
offshore program appears good. 

A grave risk to our own security is involved 
in this plan. The military forces in Western 
Europe are not capable of defending that 
area in the event of Red aggression within 
the next year or two. Europe is much closer 
to the Soviet air force than the United 
States. If we were to place orders for mili- 
tary supplies in large quantity across the At- 
lantic while our industries emphasized the 
production of consumers’ goods, we might 
not have time to reconvert them in case the 
Kremlin decided overnight to attack West- 
ern Europe. We performed miracles in the 


‘last war when Pearl Harbor caught us un- 


militarily and industrially. It is 


‘doubtful if we shall again have the same 


time to prepare ourselves that we had in 
the last war. 

The grave risk which some military men 
see in the new arrangements with our Euro- 
pean friends consists in the fact that if by 
some misfortune of war the industrial areas 
of Western Europe were denied to us, we 
might not be able to convert our industry to 
total war production as speedily as would 
be necessary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT “\ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, Utah's 
Senior Senator ArtHuUR V. WATKINS has 
written an article entitled “War by 
Executive Order,” which appears in the 
December 1951 issue of the Western 
Political Quarterly. This article should 
be required reading for those who are 
interested in the legality of the actions 
by which the Armed Forces of the 
United States were ordered into the 
Korean war. 

The Western Political Quarterly, 
which has honored Senator Watkins by 
publishing his article, is a reputable, 
scholarly publication devoted to the 
study of political science. It is the official 
journal of the Western Political Science 
Association and the Pacific Northwest 
Political Association. Its managing edi- 
tor is Dr. F. B. Schick, of the University 
of Utah. Its board of editors is com- 
prised of eminently qualified professors 
on the staff of various colleges and uni- 
versities in the Mountain and Western 
States. It is published quarterly by the 
Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

I request unanimous consent for in- 
clusion in the Recorp of the full text of 
Senator Watkins’ excellent article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

War spy EXecurive ORDER 
(By United States Senator ArtHurR V. 
WATKINS) 

This article purports to analyze in some 
retrospect certain national as well as inter- 
national legal aspects of the Korean incident, 
which—in the words of the United States 
Secretary of State—is in fact a war “in the 
usual sense of the word.”* The history lead- 





Testimony of Secretary of State, Dean G. 
Acheson, before the combined Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
June 7, 1951: 

“Senator Byrrp. Do you regard the con- 
flict in Korea as a police action? 

“Secretary ACHESON. I regard it as a mili- 
tary action to repulse the attack made 

the Republic of Korea. 

“Senator Brrp. When does a military ac- 
tion or police action cease to be such and be- 
come a war? 

“Secretary ACHESON. Well, I think in the 
ordinary popular sense it is a war if you have 
fighting in military formations. 

“Senator Brrap. You recognize it as a war 
now? 

“Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir; in the usual 
sense of the word there is a war.” 
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ing to the Korean war has been well ex- 
plored Following a request of the United 
States Government, the Security Council of 
the United Nations convened on June 25, 
1950, and passed a resolution in the absence 
of the Soviet delegate but in the presence 
of a Chinese delegate acting, as it appears, 
on behalf of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in exile, which reads as follows: 

The Security Council: 

“Recalling the finding of the General As- 
sembly in its resolution of October 21, 1949, 
that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea is a lawfully established government 
*having effective control and jurisdiction over 
that part of Korea where the United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea was 
able to observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of Korea 
reside, and that this Government is based 
on elections which were a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate of that part 
of Korea and which were observed by the 
Temporary Commission, and that this is the 
only such Government in Korea’; 

“Mindful of the concern expressed by the 
General Assembly in its resolutions of De- 
cember 12, 1948, and October 21, 1949, of 
the consequences which might follow unless 
member states refrained from acts deroga- 
tory to the results sought to be achieved by 
the United Nations in bringing about the 
complete independence and unity of Korea, 
and the concern expressed that the situation 
described by the United Nations Commission 
on Korea in its report menaces the safety 
and well being of the Republic of Korea and 
of the people of Korea and might lead to 
open military conflict there; 

“Noting with grave concern the armed at- 
tack upon the Republic of Korea by forces 
from North Korea, 

“Determines that this action constitutes a 
breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; and 

“Calls upon the authorities of North Korea 
to withdraw forthwith their armed forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel; 

“II. Requests the United Nations Commis. 
sion on Korea: 

“(a) To communicate its fully considered 
recommendations on the situation with the 
least possible delay; 

“(b) To observe the withdrawal of the 
North Korean forces to the thirty-elghth par- 
allel; and 

“(c) To keep the Security Council in- 
formed on the execution of this resolution; 

“III. Calls upon all members to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in 
the execution of this resolution and to re- 
frain from giving assistance to the North 
Korean authorities.” * 

The Security Council resolution of June 
25, 1950, was adopted at 5:45 p. m. by a 
vote of 9 to 0, with Soviet Russia—a perma- 
nent member—absent, Yugoslavia abstain- 
ing, and the Chinese representative voting 
for the “Republic of China.” 

The intention of the United States Gov- 
ernment, as stated in its original draft 
(U. N. Doc. 8/1497), was not to call upon 
all parties concerned for immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The relevant passages 
of the American draft resolution read: 

The Security Council: 

“Noting with grave concern the armed in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by armed 
forces from North Korea, 


?See for instance: Department of State, 
United States Policy in the Korean Crisis 
(Washington, D. C., Publication 3922, Far 
Eastern Series 34, July 1950), hereafter cited 
as Korean Crisis: see also U. N. doc. 1950/1/8, 
Korea and the United Nations (New York, 
Columbia University Press, October 1950). 
For a critical analysis see F. B. Schick, Vi- 
deant Consules,” The Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. III (1950) pp. 311-325. 

+ Korean Crisis, op. cit., p. 16; for the official 
text see U. N. doc. S-1501. 
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“Determines that this action constitutes a 
breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls upon the authorities in North 
Korea 

“(a) To cease hostilities forthwith. * * *” 

As stipulated in article 40 of the United 
Nations Charter, the Security Council, if ap- 
plying this article before taking enforcement 
action, must not address itself only to one 
disputant but has to “call upon the parties 
concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable.” 
It is apparently this important considera- 
tion which prompted the Security Council to 
amend the United States draft to read as 
follows: 

The Security Council: 

“Noting with grave concern the armed in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by armed 
forces from North Korea, 

“Determines that this action constitutes a 
breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; and 

“Calls upon the authorities of North Korea 
to withdraw forthwith. * * *” 

It will be noted that in the revised draft 
the Security Council calls upon all parties 
concerned for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities. It is also important to empha- 
size that the Security Council resolution of 
June 25, 1950, does not call upon, or author- 
ize, members of the United Nations to insti- 
tute military action. The only action called 
upon members was “* * * to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the 
execution of this resolution and to refrain 
from giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities.” The fact is that the resolution 
of June 25, 1950, merely determined that 
the military action of the North Koreans 
constituted a breach of the peace. 

When the news of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea was received, the President of 
the United States was away from Washing- 
ton. He returned to Washington at 7 p. m., 
Sunday, June 25, 1950, and went into an im- 
mediate dinner conference at the Blair 
House with the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, their senior advisers, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Thereupon, that same eve- 
ning, the President authorized Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to begin immediately sending 
arms, ammunition, and military supplies to 
the Republic of Korea. This action was 
made public in a White House press state- 
ment issued the next day, Monday, June 26, 
1950.4 On that same day, June 26, 1950 
(Korean time), the Korean National Assem- 
bly telegraphed the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States appealing for 
“* © * your increasing support and 
[asking] that you at the same time extend 
effective and timely aid. * * *” A sim- 
ilar message was sent to the United Nations 
appealing for“* * * your immediate and 
effective steps to secure peace and security 
not only for Korea but also for the peace- 
loving peoples of the world.” 

The President's order to General Mac- 
Arthur had preceded these requests. 

On the morning of June 27, 1950, the 
President announced that inasmuch as the 
North Koreans had defied the orders of the 
Security Council to preserve international 
peace and security he had “* * * or- 
dered United States air and sea forces to 
give Korean Government troops cover and 





*The second paragraph of the President’s 
statement of June 26, 1950, reads as follows: 
“Our concern over the lawless action taken 
by the forces from North Korea, and our sym- 
pathy and support for the people of Korea in 
this situation, are being demonstrated by the 
cooperative action of American personne] in 
Korea, as well as by steps taken to expedite 
and augment assistance of the type being 
furnished under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program.” 
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support.”5 That afternoon, the representa- 
tive of the United States placed the Presi- 
dent’s announcement before the Security 
Council together with the information that 
the United States considered it“* * * the 
plain duty of the Security Council to in- 
voke stringent sanctions to restore inter- 
national peace.”* The United States ambas- 
sador, on behalf of his Government, intro- 
duced a draft resolution to accomplish that 
purpose.” The proposed resolution recom- 
mended that “* * * the members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to restore in- 
ternational peace and security in the area.” 
The resolution was adopted, without 
amendment or change, on June 27, 1950, at 
10:45 p. m., by a vote of 7 to 1 (Yugoslavia), 
with two abstentions (India and Egypt), and 
one absence (Soviet Russia). 

The next morning, June 28, 1950, at his 
news conference in Washington, the Secre- 
tary of State emphasized that all actions 
which the United States had taken in sup- 
port of the United Nations after June 25, 
1950, in Korea had been “* * * under the 
aegis of the United Nations.” 

On June 29, 1950, 2 days after the Se- 
curity Council had adopted its resolution 
calling for military assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea, the Secretary General of 
the United Nations dispatched a formal 
telegram to the Secretary of State of the 
United States calling “* * * the atten- 
tion of your Government to the resolution 
adopted by the Security Council at its four 
hundred and seventy-fourth meeting on 
June 27, 1950, which recommends that the 
members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and security 
in the area.” 

The Secretary General’s telegram went on 
to say: 

“In the event that your Government is in 
& position to provide assistance it would fa- 
cilitate the implementation of the resolu- 
tion if you were so good as to provide me 
with an early reply as to type of assistance. 
I shall transmit the reply to the Security 
Council and to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea.” 

Similar messages were sent to the gov- 
ernments of all other members of the United 
Nations. 





* Statement by the President, June 27, 1950. 
The decision to intervene with air and sea 
forces was made at the White House on Mon- 
day evening, June 26, 1950. In testimony 
before the Combined Senate Committee on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, Louis A. Johnson, 
testified in part as follows (om June 14, 
1951): 

“Secretary JOHNSON. Many of us met the 
President at the airport on Sunday evening 
when he came in. Secretary Acheson and 
myself rode to the Blair House with the 
President. There was a period of time before 
dinner at 7:45 to which dinner there had 
been invited all the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman thereof and 
the Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and myself, Secretary Acheson and several 
others of the State Department. When we 
adjourned, the impression was that we would 
get together the next day, and there were 
conferences the next day, but that whole 
group, less a few but not less any of the mili- 
tary men I named, met again on Monday eve- 
ning, and at that time the decision on motion 
of Secretary Acheson was made to send the 
navy and the air force into the situation, the 
United Nations having met at 3:00 o’clock cn 
the previous Sunday afternoon and declared 
North Korea an aggressor.” 

*U. N. doc. S/PV 474. 

'U. N. doc. S/1508/Rev. 1. 
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The next day, June 30, 1950, the repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations formally informed the 
General of the United Nations that“* °* *° 
in pursuance of the United Nations Security 
Council resolution of 25 June 1950 requesting 
member nations to refrain irom giving assist- 
ance to North Korean authorities the United 
StatesGovernmenthad * * * instituted 
an embargo on all United States exports to 
the North Korean area, effective at 4 p. m., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time, June 28, 
1950.” * 

That same day (June 30, 1950), the White 
House issued a press release announcing that 
the President “* * * had authorized the 
United States Air Force to conduct missions 
on specific military targets in Northern Ko- 
rea wherever militarily necessary, and had 
ordered a naval blockade of the entire Ko- 
rean coast.” The concluding sentence of 
the press release announced: “General Mac- 
Arthur has been authorized to use certain 
supporting ground units.” 

Then, on July 6, 1950, the representative 
of the United States to the United Nations 
formally replied to the Secretary General's 
telegram of June 29, 1950, and informed him 
of the military action which the President 
had ordered in response to the Security 
Council resolution of June 27, 1950." On 
July 7, 1950, the Security Council adopted a 
resolution, its third in respect to the Korean 
conflict, recommending that all members 
providing military forces and other assist- 
ance pursuant to the resolutions of June 25 
and June 27, 1950, “* * * make such 
forces and other assistance available to a 
unified command under the United States. 
* * *" That resolution requested the 
United States to designate the commander 
of ine forces in Korea and authorized the 
use of the United Nations flag in the course 
of operations against North Korean forces.” 
The vote on the resolution was 7 to 0, with 
three abstentions (Egypt, India, and Yugo- 
slavia), and one absence (Soviet Russia). 

In the course of the discussion preceding 
the adoption of the resolution of July 7, 1950, 
the President of the Security Council, then 
Mr. Sunde of Norway, pointed out that the 
conflict in Korea, far from being “a short and 
decisive police action” as some had hoped, 
had turned into “a pitched battle of unfore- 
seeable duration.” ™ The United States dcle- 
gate, Warren Austin, pointed out that the 
United States had considered the resolution 
in advance but had not authored it. He in- 
formed the Security Council that his Gov- 
ernment was “* * * grateful indeed that 
we could be excused from doing that, and 
that so great and friendly nations as the 
United Kingdom and France should become 
the sponsors of this vital resolution. We 
have already accepted the responsibilities of 
this resolution. In spirit if not in word, this 
resolution has been in effect since the very 
first resolution adopted in response to the 
call for help from Korea.” ” 

It was by the series of decisions set forth 
above that the Armed Forces of the United 
States were committed to military action in 
Korea. There was no consultation with the 
Congress nor was congressional approval 
sought. The decisions were made on behalf 
of the United States by the executive de- 
partment of the Government. Certain mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress had 
been called to the Wh‘te House on the morn- 
ing of June 27, 1950.% They were there, 


*U. N. doc. 8/1531. 

*U. N. doc. S/1580, 

*U. N. doc S/1588. 

"U.N. doc. S/PV 476. 

= Tbid. 

96 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 9230 (June 27, 
1950). 

“Mr. Lucas, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the President had at least 12 
to 15 Members of the House and the Senate 
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however, only to be informed by the Presi- 
dent of action he had already decided upon, 
not for purposes of consultation and advice 
in the formulation of a course of action yet 
to be formulated. Those Members of Con- 
gress who were summoned to the White 
House at 10:30 a. m. on June 27, 1950, how- 
ever, were not empowered with the author- 
ity to speak for the Congress as a whole or 
even for their own political parties. In fact, 
they had not been given the opportunity to 
consult with the Congress or with other 
members of their party, nor had they been 
given an opportunity to place the matter 
before their party policy committees.” 

It is significant to note, too, that article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations recog- 
nizes that members have “the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a member of 
the United Nations, until the Security Coun- 
cil has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security.” Article 
51 refers specifically to attacks against a 
member. Although the Republic of Korea 
had several times applied for membership in 
the United Nations, it was not a member in 
June 1950, when the attack occurred, nor 
has it since been admitted. 

It has also been pointed out that since 
article 27 of the Charter requires that deci- 
sions of the Security Council shall be by 
affirmative vote of seven members, includ- 
ing the concurring votes of the five perma- 





attend the conference at the White House 
this morning. 

“Mr. Kem. By whom were the members of 
the conference selected? 

“Mr. Lucas. I do not know who selected 
them. 

“Mr. Kam. Were they supporters of the so- 
called bipartisan policy, or were any repre- 
sentatives drawn from the so-called critics 
of that policy? 

“Mr. Lucas. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. BRIDGES) was there, and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY) was there. 
Most of the Members of the Senate and the 
House who attended the conference are 
members of the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
should think that they would be the appro- 
priate committees from which members for 
such a conference should be selected. 

“Mr. SmrtuH of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

“Mr. Lucas. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

“Mr. Samir of New Jersey. I want to say to 
the able majority leader that present at the 
conference were Members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Members 
of the Senate and House Committees on 
Armed Services. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans were present. As I observed the 
conference I felt that an attempt had been 
made to have both sides of the aisle in the 
House and in the Senate present when this 
important decision was made. Military and 
naval representatives were also there.” 

4* Speech vy United Scates Senator Ropert 
A. Tarr, July 28, 1950: “I thin™ it is im- 
portant to point out, Mr. President, that 
there has been no pretense of any bipartisan 
foreign policy about this action. The lead- 
ers of the Republican Party in Congress 
have never been consulted on the Chinese 
policy or Formosa or Korea or Indochina, 
Republican members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and of the Armed Forces 
Committee were called to the White House 
at 10:30 a. m. on June 27, and were in- 
formed with regard to the President's state- 
ment, but, of course, they had no oppor- 
tunity to change it or to consult Republican 
policy committees in either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate” (96 ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp 9320 [1950]). 


nent members, the failure of the Soviet 
Union to vote affirmatively on the resolu- 
tions of June 25, June 27, and July 7, 1950, 
may have amounted to a “veto.” The fail- 
ure of the Soviet delegate to vote on the reso- 
lution of June 25, 1950, has also been re- 
ferred to as “another attempt at veto by 
walkout.” In reply to these objections, the 
United States Department of State main- 
tained that by a series of precedents the 
practice had been established whereby ab- 
stention by permanent members of the 
Council was not regarded as a veto." Since 
the Soviet delegate did not abstain from 
voting but was absent with the declared pur- 
pose that no decision of the Security Council 
made during this absence must be consid- 
ered as legally valid, the Department of 
State found it correct to declare that “the 
voluntary absence of a permanent member 
from the Security Council is clearly analo- 
gous to abstention.” This analogy has 
been rejected as legally untenable.” More- 
over, it is the contention of the Communist 
bloc in the United Nations that the con- 
tinued absence of the Soviet delegate from 
the Security Council since January 10, 1950, 
was forced upon this permanent member 
by the presence in the Security Council of 
a Chinese delegate who, in the view of the 
Communist bloc, no longer represented the 
“Republic of China” as provided for in arti- 
cle 23 of the Charter. In any event neither 
the resolution of June 25, 1950, nor the reso- 
lution of June 27, 1950, had the required 
concurring vote of all of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

Article 43 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions defines the duty of members with re- 
spect to contributions of military and other 
assistance for maintenance of international 
peace and security. In this article members 
undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
special agreements, armed forces, assistance, 
and facilities, including rights of passage 
necessary for the purposes of maintaining 
international peace and security. It was pro- 
vided that agreements for such contributions 
shall govern the number and type of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. Subsection 3 of 
article 43 then states: 

“The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated as soon as possible on the initia- 
tive of the Security Council and groups of 
members and shall be subject to ratification 
by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes.” 

To date, article 43 has not been imple- 
mented. Not a single special agreement for 
furnishing to the Security Council armed 
forces and other assistance for the purpose 
of maintaining internationa) peace and secu- 
rity has ever been negotiated. None of the 
forces fighting in Korea under the flag of the 


% Speech by United States Senator Rosert 
A. Tart, July 28, 1950: “Article 27 provides 
that decisions of the Security Council on all 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members. The word 
‘veto’ was never used in the United Nations 
Charter. It simply provides that there must 
be the concurring votes of the five permanent 
members. In this case Soviet Russia has not 
voted. They never even appeared at the 
meeting. It is suggested, I understand, that 
gradually the procedure has resulted that a 
veto must be expressed by a negative vote, 
even though it seems directly contrary to the 
language of article 27. * * * ” (96 Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD 9323 [1950]). 

4 Editorial, War in Korea, New York Times, 
June 26, 1950. 

7 Department of State, press release No. 
702, June 30, 1950. 

#8 Korean Crisis, op. cit., p. 63. 

4% See for instance Schick, op. cit., pp. 319 
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United Nations are there pursuant to the 
special agreements referred to and required 
by article 43 of the Charter as preliminary to 
the furnishing of such forces.™- Pending the 
coming into force of special agreements re- 
ferred to in article 43, the Charter of the 
United Nations (art. 106) stipulates that the 
parties—China, Soviet Russia, United King- 
dom, United States—to the Moscow Declara- 
tion of October 30, 1943, and France shall 
“consult with one another * * * witha 
view to such joint action on behalf of the 
Organization as may be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security.” 

One may consider as legally incorrect the 
repeated statements of present administra- 
tion spokesmen that American troops in Ko- 
rea are part of a United Nations army. In 
view of the mandatory provisions of article 
106 of the United Nations Charter, it is even 
legally hazardous, though perhaps politically 
quite convenient, to accept the version that 
Americans are in Korea on behalf of the 
United Nations, since joint action under arti- 
cle 106 of the United Nations Charter pre- 
supposes agreement on such action between 
the Governments of China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and So- 
viet Russia. Lacking such agreement, it is 
difficult to support the administration’s “War 
by Executive Order” on the basis of existing 
international law. 

When the United Nations Charter was be- 
fore the Congress in 1945, the thought was 
expressed that membership might be con- 
strued as an advance authorization for the 
use of American armed forces in warlike 
activities for the preservation of interna- 
tional peace and security. It was feared that 
congressional approval of the Charter might 
involve a surrender by Congress of its con- 
trol over the Armed Forces of the United 
States and thus could result in the commit- 
ment of American troops to war without a 
declaration of war by Congress. In an at- 
tempt to allay these apprehensions, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, of New York, who had been 
one of the advisers of the United States dele- 
gation at the San Francisco Conference, in- 
formed the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: 

“Under our Constitution, the President, 
and the President alone, directs the current 
conduct of foreign affairs. But there can be 
no declaration of war except by the Con- 
gress. That is our internal procedure; it will 
remain our internal procedure; and all the 
world knows that fact. 

“It may or it may not hereafter become 
useful to decide by legislation whether or 
not the use of our military contingent to 
enforce peace is the equivalent of a declara- 
tion of war. But surely we can better deter- 
mine that when we know what it is that we 
are talking about. Today there is no mili- 
tary contingent. After the Organization is 
established the Organization may negotiate 





*In the course of debate on the Security 
Council resolution of July 7, 1950, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, stated in 
part as follows: “* * * Had the Charter 
come fully into force and had the agreement 
provided for in article 43 of the Charter been 
concluded, we should, of course, have pro- 
ceeded differently, and the action to be taken 
by the Security Council to repel the armed 
attack would no doubt have been founded on 
article 42. As it is, however, we can naturally 
only act under article 39, which enables the 
Security Council to recommend what meas- 
ures should be taken to restore international 
peace and security. The necessary recom- 
mendations were duly made in the resolution 
of June 25 and 27, but in the nature of things 
they could only be recommendations to indi- 
vidual members of the United Nations. * * * 
(U. N. doc. S/PV/476). 
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with the members for military contingents. 
That agreement for military contingents, so 
far as the United States is concerned, will 
be subject to the ratification and consent of 
the Senate.” # 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Dulles 
was questioned by several members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Senator from Colorado {[Mr. MILLIKIN] and 
Mr. Dulles engaged in the following col- 
loquy: 

“If I understood you correctly, Mr. Dulles, 
I thought you said that the Senate will have 
an opportunity to ratify the special agree- 
ment having to do with our contribution of 
force and material. 

“Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Is that your opinion? 

“Mr. Duties. That is not only my opinion 
but it is expressly stated in the Charter that 
the agreements are subject to ratification by 
the states in accordance with their consti- 
tutional processes. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Then it is your opin- 
ion that to comply with our constitutional 
processes that separate agreement would have 
to come to the Senate for ratification? 

“Mr. DuLigs. It is, and that was the view 
of the American delegation. I think there is 
no doubt whatever about that. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Is there any doubt 
about that, Mr. Dulles? 

“Mr. DuLLES. No. 

“Senator MILurKin. And no disagreement 
of opinion on that? 

“Mr. DULLEs. No.” 

Later in the questioning Mr. Dulles stated: 

“It is clearly my view—and it was the view 
of the entire United States delegation—that 
the agreement which will provide for the 
United States military contingent will have 
to be negotiated and then submitted to the 
Senate for ratification in the same way as the 
treaty.” 

On July 28, 1945, the last day of the de- 
bate about the Charter of the United Na- 
tions on the floor of the United States Senate, 
the following letter from the President of 
the United States, then in attendance at the 
Potsdam Conference, was read to the Senate: 

“During the debate in the Senate upon 
the matter of the Senate’s giving its advice 
and consent to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the question arose as to the method 
to be followed in obtaining approval of the 
special agreements with the Security Coun- 
cil referred to in article 43 of the Charter. 
It was stated by many Senators that this 


“ might be done in the United States either 


by treaty or by approval of a majority of 
both Houses of Congress. It was also stated 
that the initiative in this matter rested with 
the President, and that it was most impor- 
tant to know before action was taken on the 
Charter which course was to be pursued. 

“When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them.” 

The United Nations Charter became opera- 
tive on October 24, 1945. No additional legis- 
lation was required to make its self-execu- 
ting provisions the supreme law of the land.” 
The enactment of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 gave effect to the non- 
self-executing provisions of the Charter.* 
Section 6 of that act provides as follows: 

“The President is authorized to negotiate 
& special agreement or agreements with the 





™U. S. Senate, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 79th Cong., Ist 
sess. (U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1945.) 

“ Hackworth, 5 Digest of International 
Law 177 ff.; see also p. 191 and citations there- 
in. 
# Public Law 264, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (59 
Stat. 619), as amended by Public Law 341, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. (63 Stat. 734). 
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Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of Armed Forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to make available to the Se- 
curity Council on its call in order to take 
action under article 42 of said Charter and 
pursuant to such special agreement or agree- 
ments the Armed Forces, facilities, or assist- 
ance provided for therein: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as an authorization to the 
President by the Congress to make available 
to the Security Council for such purpose 
armed forces, facilities, or assistance in addi- 
tion to the forces, facilities, and assistance 
provided for in such special agreement or 
agreements.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee's 
report * which accompanied the United Na- 
tions Participation Act when it was brought 
before the Senate in November 1945, con- 
tained the following statement in respect 
to the question of congressional approval to 
troop commitments to the planned United 
Nations Security Force: 

“The committee believes that it is desir- 
able to determine the question once and for 
all, and that it is appropriate to specify that 
the military agreement or agreements should 
be submitted for approval to the Congress.” 

Even the most casual reading of section 6 
of the United Nations Participation Act in- 
dicates that agreements between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Security 
Council for contributions of the United 
States Forces to the United Nations shall be 
subject to congressional approval. It will 
be noted, too, that section 6 authorizes the 
President to make available to the Security 
Council “on its call” only such Armed Forces 
and services as are provided for in such 
congressionally-approved agreements. Then, 
by the proviso to section 6, the Congress 
specifically denies the President authority 
to furnish Armed Forces and services over 
and above those specifically provided for and 
specifically authorized by Congress in the 
agreements which it has approved. 

The record is clear. Article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter requires that com- 
mitments of Armed Forces by the United 
States to the United Nations be made in 
pursuance of specific agreements between 
the Security Council and the United States. 
The laws of the United States recuire that 
such agreements not be entered into by the 
Government of the United States without 
the approval of the Congress of the United 
States; and the President of the United 
States pledged his solemn word that such 
agreements would be submitted to the Con- 
gress for its approval. To date no such 
agreement has been negotiated between the 
Security Council and the Government of the 
United States. Yet the President of the 
United States has ordered the Armed Forces 
of the United States into a conflict in Korea 
which is ostensibly being fought under the 
aegis of the United Nations. Neither has 
the President sought, nor does he appear to 
intend to seek, congressional approval of his 
action. Thus the United States is at war by 
order of the President. 

However, there can be no retreat from 
reality. As the Korean conflict passes into 
its second year, there can no longer be any 
doubt that the United States is involved in 
ade facto war. The President circumvented 
both the Constitution of the United States 


*% Rept. No. 717, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 
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and the Charter of the United Nations and 
bypassed the Congress when he committed 
the Armed Forces of the United States to 
war in Korea. However, neither the United 
States nor the token forces of some members 
of the United Nations can now abandon Ko- 
rea to the forces of Communist-inspired 
armed aggression. Thus there is but one al- 
ternative: Decide upon the goal in Korea 
and then proceed to its achievement. 





The Importance of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN > 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1952, Hon. Claude R. Wickard, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, spoke before the 
Indiana State-wide meeting of the REA 
cooperatives. Mr. Wickard called par- 
ticular attention to the importance of 
the St. Lawrence seaway to the State of 
Indiana and other Midwest States. I 
ask unanimous consent tha’ the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To begin with, I want to congratulate you 
on the progress which has been made by your 
State organization. Such progress not only 
makes me very happy as Administrator, but 
it is most pleasing to me as a paying member 
of one of your member-cooperatives. 

There are many reasons for my being so 
pleased with your progress. The most im- 
portant springs from the fact that in di- 
vision there is weakness but in union there 
is strength. The strength of your union lies 
in your having an active organization in 
whose affairs you are all participating, and 
which you are supporting loyally. 

Naturally there may be times when there 
are differences of opinion and there may be 
spirited discussions and debates. Such 
occasions need not give alarm if there is a 
proper spirit of give and take. Then the 
discussions may be indications of real inter- 
est and will lead to unity of purpose. 

As I view it, the first and foremost func- 
tion of your organization is to keep officials 
of the cooperatives informed concerning cur- 
rent issues and the objectives of the program. 
It is also important to see that the mem- 
bers of the cooperstives and the general 
public are also correctly informed. But 
there is little chance of keeping cooperative 
members or the public correctly informed 
unless you, the leaders, are so informed. 

You will notice that I have placed consid- 
erable emphasis on the word “correctly.” I 
did that because there possibly is more 
chance of people being misinformed about 
you, your organization and your activities 
than’ there is of being completely unin- 
formed. There is an old saying that a lit- 
tle knowledge is a bad thing and it seems 
to me that this is especially true in the case 
of the REA programs. 

There are many ways in which you as 
leaders can insure that you are correctly 
informed and that you make decisions based 
u on correct information. One of course is 
to have meetings such as the one you are 


having here at this time. I think I know all 
of you well enough that it should not be 
necessary for me to advise or admonish you 
to speak up freely in such meetings and 
state your views. I also am sure that I do 
not need to suggest that you listen to the 
other fellow give his views. Such frank 
discussions and exchange of ideas are much 
healthier indications than are meetings 
where everything is routine and humdrum 
and the members do not participate actively. 

I believe that your State paper can be a 
real factor in keeping people correctly in- 
formed about your program—its purposes, 
its problems, and its accomplishments. Of 
course, great care should be tiken in that 
paper to give people all of the information 
and not just that part which might serve the 
purposes of asmall group. Great care should 
also be taken to see that information given 
to the people is reliable. As long as your 
State paper follows these rules, it will per- 
form its most useful service which is to keep 
the people correctly informed so they can 
make proper decisions, decisions which are 
not only in their interest but are in the 
interest of the community and the entire 
country. May I say in passing that I have 
never heard of a decirion being made which 
was beneficial to the cooperative and its 
members which was not also beneficial to 
the community and to the Nation. 

There are many reasons why a strong State 
organization and a well-informed member- 
ship are more important than ever before, 
and it is true here in Indiana even though 
the cooperatives have reached an age of ma- 
turity and financial stability second to none 
in the United States. Of course, we Hoosiers 
may be inclined to say that this achieve- 
ment is just like everything else in Indiana— 
second to none. However, I must remind 
you that you have enjoyed some opportu- 
nities and privileges in the State which have 
been denied to most of your contemporaries 
in other States. You have had compara- 
tively favorable economic conditions in the 
State since you started some 15 years ago. 
Also, you have had perhaps the most favor- 
able enabling legislation of any State in the 
Union. Your lawmakers have been kind to 
you and you have enjoyed the support of 
friendly State administrations and State 
commissions. In the future you may have 
to work much harder to prevent action at 
the State level which will be detrimental 
to the welfare of your program and the peo- 
ple whom you represent. A strong State 
organization, well informed as to the dangers 
and solidly united on a course of action, 
can be the most potent factor in thwarting 
the efforts of those who are unsympathetic 
or unfriendly to the interests of your mem- 
bers. 

Another favorable factor to your past suc- 
cess was that you started at what I might 
term a rather propitious time so far as a new 
utility enterprise was concerned. Your or- 
ganization came into existence when the 
Insull empire was falling apart, with the re- 
sulting awakening as to what can happen 
when power falls into the hands of people 
who have no regard for the welfare of the 
public. Also, you began at a time when 
utilities here and elsewhere were indifferent 
and even defiant about serving rural areas. 
With this kind of background, your rapid 
extension of service to rural people, the con- 
duct of your affairs on the highest standards, 
the strong leadership which you have had, 
have enabled you to merit and, by the large, 
enjoy the support of the people you serve. 

Another reason why full and correct infor- 
mation is now needed is that a new gen- 
eration will gradually have to assume the 
responsibility of conducting your affairs. 
These newcomers will have no first-hand 
knowledge of your experience or the history 
of your growth. And memories are some- 


times short, even for those people who have 
had such cxperiences. 

When service is as universally satisfactory 
as your service is, there is a grave danger 
that there will be growing indifference toward 
your organization. Too many people have no 
realization of what indifference on the part 
of the membership can do to an organization 
and what the consequence will be so far as 
the members’ interests are concerned. 

As time goes on it is going to be increas- 
ingly difficult to keep your cooperative mem- 
bers aware of just what it means for them 
to own and control their own systems for 
their own benefit. When service is inter- 
mittent or voltages are bad, your members 
know just where to go to have corrections 
made. But if someone who does not have a 
direct interest in the member service gains 
ownership and control of your facilities, it 
may well be a case of not missing the well 
until it has run dry. 

As I said earlier, the financial position of 
the Indiana REA borrowers is most gratifying. 
None of you is in arrears in your interest 
and principal payments. Many of you have 
either paid in advance or have money in the 
bank, in bonds, or other similar assets. Be- 
fore leaving Washington I had a survey made 
which revealed that the combined net worth 
of the Indiana Rural Electric Membership 
Corporations was $11,332,472, as of November 
30, 1951. You are, therefore, rapidly becom- 
ing financially independent. That is most 
pleasing to me, because when you are in that 
position you can do a lot of things which 
are in your interest. 

However, with this independence and with 
these opportunities come more weighty deci- 
sions which must be based upon thorough 
understanding, wise counseling, and united 
action. Some of these times you will have 
to make a decision on whether it is to your 
advantage to put in your own generation and 
transmission systems. When you have to 
borrow money from the Government for 
everything, you will have to abide by the 
conditions that necessarily go with such Gov- 
ernment loans as a result of Government 
laws and policies. For instance, in the case 
of generation and transmission, we do have 
a very definite policy which some REA bor- 
rowers seem to consider too conservative. 
This policy is that we do not make loans for 
generation and transmission facilities unless 
it can positively be shown that such facili- 
ties are needed to give better service or to 
bring down costs. There may be times when 
REA adherence to such a conservative policy 
will not meet your needs or desires. You 
may well find that there are other factors 
which, from your standpoint, should be taken 
into consideration, and that, therefore, it 
might be in the interest of your members to 
go elsewhere for financing of such facilities 
as generation and transmission systems. 

Farmers like to own their own farms, their 
own tractors and other equipment. It is true 
that under certain conditions they might 
be better off financially if they rented the 
land from someone else or hired someone's 
machinery or equipment. However, they 
feel a lot more secure when they have 
ownership and control of their farms and 
production facilities. Farm cooperatives, in- 
cluding those supplying materials and serv- 
ices to farmers, have found that they have 
better security and better assurance of get- 
ting good service at all times if they control 
or are in a position at least to control the 
source of supply. Our cooperatives here in 
Indiana realized that when they put in their 
own oil refineries and their own fertilizer 
mixing plants. You may feel that in the 
future you can be more positive that you 
can provide good, reliable, low-cost electric 
service to your cooperatives if you own your 
own generation and transmission system. 

A plentiful, reliable supply of low-cost 
power is going to be more important in the 
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future than it has been in the past because 
farmers are going to depend more and more 
upon electricity to carry on their farming 
operations. We are especially aware of that 
fact when we think about the situation 
which the farmers of this country face next 
year when they will be asked to produce more 
than they ever have before, in spite of the 
fact that farm manpower is decreasing and 
next year there will probably be less people 
working on the farms than has been the 
case for several decades. To produce what 
is needed agricultural workers on the aver- 
age will have to produce at least 50 percent 
more than they did during the years im- 
mediately preceding World War II. 

Above all, I hope that you will keep your 
State organization and all members of your 
cooperatives informed as to the place of the 
rural electric cooperatives in combating mo- 
nopoly in the power field. By monopoly I 
mean control of a basic resource or service 
by a small group of people or companies who 
are indifferent to the welfare of the people. 
Regulation may help to control that type 
of monopoly but it cannot solve all of the 
evils. We have been passing laws for many 
decades with the hope that we could elimi- 
nate or at least control monopolies, but in 
the rural-power field the electric co-ops have 
provided competition in the form of a yard- 
stick that has been most effective in com- 
bating undesirable monopolistic control. 
May I add that Government can become ar- 
bitrary and even monopolistic, too, and that 
is bad. The same thing can happen to co- 
operatives, but that is most improbable. As 
@ matter of fact, when it happens, they are 
no longer true cooperatives. 

The busic principles and functions of co- 
operatives are misunderstood by so many 
people and I am afraid that some of them are 
included among our members. People are 
constantly being told that electric coopera- 
tives are nontaxpaying and not business 
managed. They are called socialistic and 
even communistic. These statements are 
usually made by people who are either mis- 
informed or who want to discredit coopera- 
tives because they do not like the competi- 
tion of cooperatives. As I have indicated, 
this competition is badly needed. We must 
redouble our efforts to get people to realize 
that cooperatives are not only private enter- 
prise but that they offer one of the best 
means of preserving the free competitive en- 
terprise system. 

Your people ought to have information 
and your organization ought to take stands 
on many other issues which are of vital in- 
terest to them as well as to the Nation. For 
instance, there is the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. It seems almost incredible that this 
Nation has not gone forward with its good 
neighbor to the north—Canada—in approv- 
ing this project. As you know, Canada is 
now seriously considering going ahead with- 
out us because they are becoming exasper- 
ated. If we permit this, we will deprive 
ourselves of the benefits which can come 
from developing one of the world's greatest 
natural resources. This project, which has 
been recommended by every President since 
and including Woodrow Wilson, is absolutely 
vital to our national welfare. In this time 
of serious electric power shortage, it is too 
bad that we do not have available to us the 
1,100,000 horsepower which would be the 
United States share of the output of the 
St. Lawrence project, for the carrying on of 
our defense effort, including the production 
of sorely needed aluminum. The electric 
power which can be obtained from this 
project can bring much cheaper power into 
the highest-cost-power area of the country, 
the New England area. Because of this high- 
cost power, this area is suffering economi- 
cally. 

A plentiful supply of low-cost electric 

is needed to enable this Nation to go 
ahead with its economic growth. Today we 


are wasting the greatest hydro potential for 
development of power in the world. The 
flow in the St. Lawrence varies much less 
than most rivers because it has behind it 
the Great Lakes, the world’s greatest reser- 
voir of water. Of course it will go on as long 
as the rain falls on the heart of the North 
American Continent. 

What is very important to every citizen of 
this country is the fact that there seems to 
be an almost unlimited amount of high- 
grade iron ore in Labrador which can be used 
to replace the diminishing supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Mesabi Range in Min- 
nesota. We are the greatest users of steel, 
almost greater than all other nations put to- 
gether. We just cannot take chances on our 
iron ore supply. Furthermore, the economy 
around the Great Lakes and in the Calumet 
area of Indiana is built upon the steel indus- 
try. I do not need to tell you the results 
if we exhaust the Mesabi high-grade iron ore 
deposits and are unable to bring in the 
Labrador iron ore to the Great Lakes re- 
gions because we have not deepened the 
channel, as proposed in the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Also, I do not have to draw upon your 
imagination to see what it would mean to the 
entire Midwest to have ships from the At- 
lantic coming into the Great Lakes ports. 
The St. Lawrence seaway project is abso- 
lutely necessary for our economic growth and 
our military defense. I hope that your asso- 
ciation does everything it can to arouse the 
people to the necessity of expediting this 
development. 

Many other issues will arise from time to 
time that will be of direct concern to your 
membership. It is my sincere hope that 
your organization will discuss them and 
make available to your people all of the facts 
concerning them. Then, through the demo- 
cratic processes, you can go ahead and make 
decisions based upon correct information and 
knowledge in the American way. Thus, we 
can better insure the survival of our demo- 
cratic ideals and processes. 





The Citizen’s Responsibility | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of repeated revelations of corrup- 
tion in the Government and the steady 
procession of instances brought to the 
attention of the people where men in 
high office as well as in low have strayed 
from the path of rectitude in the han- 
dling of  ublic business entrusted to 
them, one fact should not be overlooked 
and that is that we get the sort of Gov- 
ernment we vote for. We may put the 
blame where we like, but the responsi- 
bility is in the last analysis on the 
shoulder of the individual citizen to be 
careful in the exercise of his ballot and 
select officials who may be relied upon 
to accept public office as a public trust. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
append hereto an editorial from the Mel- 
rose (Mass.) Free Press of January 24, 
1952: 





THE CITIZzEN’s RESPONSIBILITY 
Appalling revelations of corruption 
throughout all levels of the United States 
Government have left the American citizenry 
disgusted, disillusioned but no’ despaired. 


The breach in trust by men elected and 
appointed to places of public position has 
been more than a strain on their personal 
honor. It has been a blight on America and 
the people who comprise it. Regretfully, it 
has dimmed the long-heralded achievements 
of the early founders. 

Initially, the fault lies with these wrong- 
doers, who have so far strayed from the long 
established code of American righteousness 
that their present actions make mockery of 
the pioneer statesmen. 

Essentially, the blame must be assumed 
by the American people, who have counte- 
nanced and permitted such disgraceful con- 
duct by their elected and named leaders, 
John Citizen's acquiescence to graft, corrup- 
tion and soiled politics has constituted the 
silent nod which unprincipled public serv- 
ants interpreted as the green light. 

Let us rise to the occasion. The house of 
government must be restored to its one-time 
pristine status, regardless of whose heads 
fall in the housecleaning or what party labels 
dip into the muck and the mire. 

Good government is the American citizen's 
responsibility. It is his sacred trust to pre- 
serve, guard, and pass on to his children. 
Not by casting winks of approval can cor- 
ruption be rooted from our high political 
Offices. A healthy boot is the answer. The 
time to use a swift kick has long been 
overdue. 





No Reserve Program Can Be Complete and 
Effective Until the Department of 
Defense Gives Congress the Oppor- 
tunity To Consider a Program on the 
Promotion of Reserve Personnel and 
the Equalization of Rights and Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the House Armed Services 
Committee is considering the universal 
military training program as recom- 
mended by the National Security Train- 
ing Commission. 3 

This week the Washington Evening 
Star carried the following editorial un- 
der the heading “UMT is not enough.” 
The editorial speaks for itself: 


UMT Is Not Enoucu 


Willingness of the Defense Department to 
accept a modified, voluntary enlistment plan 
of military training as a starter should en- 
hance the chances of completed congressional 
action on UMT at this session. The conces- 
sion by the Pentagon will give right-of-way 
to the Vinson bill, hearings on which now 
are being held before the House Armed 
Services Committee. But final approval by 
Congress of a definite UMT plan of what- 
ever form will not be enough. UMT is only 
part of the over-all training program recom- 
mended by the National Security Training 
Commission and by military authorities. 
Supplementing it must be a sweeping re- 
organization of the Reserves, into which the 
trainees are to be channeled. The existing 
Reserve program is totally inadequate for the 
post-UMT job. 

Under either a temporary system of volun- 
tary training or a universal compulsory sys- 
tem, graduates of the training course auto- 
matically would go into a proposed stand-by 
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Reserve—either Army, Navy or Air Force. As 
the National Security Committee, composed 
of outstanding citizens, has pointed out, the 
6-month period of training provided in the 
pending UMT bills is too short, of course, to 
produce a finished soldier. That is why the 
Defense Department is pressing for Senate 
action on the House-approved Reserve re- 
organization bill. That measure would set 
up a stand-by Reserve to absorb the trainees 
and to carry on their training. They woul 
be required to attend drills periodically, take 
part in summer maneuvers and otherwise 
keep informed and fit for a call to active 
duty. 

The Reserve program, as thus revitalized 
through UMT, would be the only reasonably 
safe alternative to a huge standing army ‘f 
staggering cost. So passage of the Reserve 
bill is just as essential to national security 
as passage of UMT legislation. That fact 
should be kept in mind by Congress as it 
considers the unfinished part of the UMT 
task begun last year. 


The Washington Evening Star is cor- 
rect because UMT is just one of several 
programs that will give to this country 
a military Reserve so necessary for our 
country to meet these perilous days. 

In connection with the editorial UMT 
Is Not Enough, I am wondering when the 
Department of Defense will send to the 
Congress its recommendations as to a 
fair and definite policy on the promotion 
of Reserve personnel and the equaliza- 
tion of rights and benefits. 

We can pass the Reserve bill which 
is now pending in the Senate, and we can 
approve the UMT training program, but 
until the Congress can consider the De- 
partment of Defense recommendatio.i.s 
on the promotion of Reserve personnel 
and the equulization of rights and bene- 
fits, no Reserve program will be com- 
plete, let alone effective. 





Much To Be Done | \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have been so persistent and 
consistent in our advocacy of the adop- 
tion of the remaining recommendations 
of the Foover Commission are naturally 
encouraged by letters from our constit- 
uents praising our efforts in this direc- 
tion and also by favorable editorial com- 
ment in the newspapers in our districts. 
As an example of such editorial com- 
ment, which not only advocates the 
adoption of the Hoover proposals but 
wisely goes a step further and empha- 
sizes the fact that if and when the com- 
plete Hoover Commission plan is put 
into effect there will be much more still 
remaining to be done to save the taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, I append a splendid editorial 
recently published in the Somerville 
(Mass.) Journal: 

Mvucu To Be Done 


A number of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations for cutting Government 





costs and at the same time raising the -evel 
of bureaucratic efficiency have been adopted 
by Congress, though, generally, in a rather 
watered-down form. These, it is estimated, 
should result in a saving of $2,000,000,000 a 
year. 

However, the major recommendations, 
which would cause a further savings of 
$3,500,000,000 a year, are still stalled in 
various congressional committees. And it is 
in the direct, personal interest of every 
American who has an income and pays a 
tax to see to it that Congress passes the 
necessary legislation when it convenes again. 

None of the Hoover proposals would in any 
way reduce Government services. The great 
bulk of them would simply eliminate costly 
and totally useless duplication between bu- 
reaus. As an example, in one Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration unit, the Hoover task force 
found that there were 24 supervisors for 25 
employees. A farmer wrote the Department 
of Agriculture for advice on a farming prob- 
lem—and received five different replies, each 
of which recommended different procedures. 
This sort of thing is rampant in the whole 
sprawling Government structure, and the re- 
sulting waste is tremendous. 

After the Hoover recommendations, which 
are concerned only with the administration 
and organization of the Government, are 
passed, another big job remains to be done, 
That is to ruthlessly cut off every Govern- 
ment activity and expenditure which is not 
directly and unarguably necessary to in- 
ternal and external strength and security. 
We can't afford political luxuries in this time 
of super taxes, super prices, and super 
deficits. 





David Bruce: Outstanding Diplomat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS |1— 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD \ 


OF MONTAN?s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert the following article 
about the Honorable David K. E. Bruce, 
our present Ambassador to France. At 
the present time his name has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation as 
Under Secretary of State and it is an- 
ticipated that he will be confirmed 
shortly. 

David Bruce has done an outstanding 
job as ECA chief for France and later 
as Ambassador to thet country. His 
talent for getting along with people is 
well known; his contributions to the 
American way of life are outstanding; 
and his loyalty and integrity unques- 
tioned. 

This soldier, citizen, statesman is as- 
suming a great and a Gifficult new re- 
sponsibility. That he will acquit him- 
self well is to be expected; that he has 
accepted his new appointment is a mark 
of his fine devotion to duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
Washington Evening Star of January 28 
follows: 

Along with his finesse in diplomacy, the 
man soon to take over as Undersecretary of 
State is expert at such things as shooting 
guns and judging wines. 

People who have worked and played with 
David K. E. Bruce are impressed by his 


well-rounded culture. They liken him to an 
eighteenth century gentleman who would 
be perfectly at home with Washington and 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Bruce has demonstrated his diplomatic 
talents as Ambassador to France for nearly 
3 years and as chief of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration mission in France for 
a year before that. A State Department vet- 
eran who has seen diplomats come and go de- 
scribes Mr. Bruce as one of the most success- 
ful Ambassadors in «4 tricky situation he has 
ever seen. 

His work in Paris has made Mr. Bruce one 
of the best-informed American officials on 
the intricacies of such major problems as 
creation of a European community and joint 
defense force. This and other attributes 
caused President Truman to nominate him 
last week as Undersecretary to succeed James 
E. Webb, resigning to take a much-needed 
rest. Mr Bruce is not expected to return to 
Washington to assume the new job until 
some time in March. 

One of the things that made Mr. Bruce a 
success in Paris is a knack for getting along 
well with all kinds of people without rush- 
ing into “phoney intimacies.” He is not a 
backslapper. Instead, he appears to have a 
dignified aloofness among new acquaintances. 
He doesn’t call people by first names until 
he knows them awhile. But he has a sin- 
cerely friendly, courteous manner that makes 
people respect and like him. He doesn't 
laugh easily, but those who know him well 
say a keen sense of humor lies beneath his 
serious mien. 

Mr. Bruce looks like what most people 
think a diplomat looks like. Always well- 
dressed in the Saville Row manner, he is 
nearly six feet tall, with an athletic slim- 
ness. Although his hair is graying, he looks 
younger than his 53 years. 

The outdoor life appeals to him, along with 
good food, good wine, and the arts. His 
knowledge of history—ability to rattle off 
little-known details about the life of George 
Washington, for instance—amazes associates 
who don't know he is the author of a history 
of American Presidents, titled “Revolution to 
Reconstruction.” He also is an authority on 
Paintings and old silver. 

His shooting ability was demonstrated in 
Paris when he twice was “high gun” at an- 
nual ambassadorial pheasant shoots spon- 
sored by the President of France. 

Mr. Bruce is not a career diplomat in the 
usual sense, but he has been in and out of 
Government service for years. In his youth, 
he served 2 years in the career Foreign 
Service. 

Born in Baltimore on February 12, 1898, he 
left Princeton University in his sophomore 
year to serve in World War I. He joined the 
Army as field artillery private in 1917, soon 
being promoted to second lieutenant. 

After the war, Mr. Bruce studied law at 
the Universities of Virginia and Maryland. 
He practiced in Baltimore for a time, part of 
it with the firm of his father, the late Senator 
W. Cabell Bruce. He became a member of 
the Maryland State Legislature in 1924. 

Following 2 years in the Foreign Service, 
Mr. Bruce devoted most of his time in the 
1928-38 decade to his 4,000-acre farm, Stan- 
ton Hall, near Charlottesville, Va., raising 
livestock and various crops. He also was an 
executive of numerous tions and 
banking houses during this period. Mr. 
Bruce returned to public service as a member 
of the Virginia State Legislatiure in 1939. 

In 1942, he joined the Army Air Force. 
With the rank of colonel, he assisted in 
organizing the Office of Strategic Services and 
later became chief of the OSS in Europe, 
with headquarters in London. 

His first civilian job with the Federal Gov- 
ernment came in 1947 when Mr. Bruce was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
In 1948, he was made ECA chief in France 
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and deputy to W. Averell Harriman, then 
special representative to all the Marshall 
plan countries. This service made his selec- 
tion as Ambassador to France the following 
year a natural. 

Mr. Bruce has been interested in the arts 
most of his life. He has served as president 
of the National Gallery of Art here. At vari- 
ous times, he also has been a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and the Frick 
Museum in New York City, the Virginia 
Museum of Art, Virginia Historical Society, 
Virginia State Library and Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

His first marriage, in 1926, to Ailsa Mellon, 
daughter of the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew Mellon, ended in divorce in 1945. 
He has a daughter by that marriage. He 
later married Evangeline Bell, daughter of a 
Foreign Service officer. They have two young 
children, a boy and a girl. 

Mr. Bruce still considers Stanton Hall in 
Virginia his home. He also has a house in 
Georgetown. 





High Cost of Welfare \3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Malden (Mass.) 
Evening News points out that contrary 
to common belief, one-third of all the 
money collected from our people in taxes 
goes for welfare programs, Federal, 
State, and local. Certainly it is incum- 
bent upon us to make careful study to 
see whether or not there may be a sub- 
stantial reduction in this terrific cost for 
welfare programs. This editorial is so 
illuminating as to the facts and figures 
presented, and at the same time is so 
stimulating in proposing a field of ex- 
penditure not often suggested for reduc- 
tion that I include it herewith under 
leave to extend these remarks: 


HicH Cost oF WELFARE 


In the year 1950 American citizens paid 
$51,000,000,000 into the Federal Treasury and 
$18,000,000,000 for the upkeep of State and 
local government. Because of the compli- 
cated job of bookkeeping the complete fig- 
ures have just teen made available. The 
natural supposition is that a lion’s share of 
the first sum was expended for war purposes. 
But that was not the case. Of the total tax 
collections of $69,000,000,000, one-third went 
for welfare programs administered on Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. 

During the year in question there was full 
employment, and business and industry were 
operating at high levels because impending 
shortages were feared. But, prosperous as 
the country was, 800,000 persons were draw- 
ing unemployment compensation, 6,000,000 
were recipients of old-age and disability pen- 
sions, 2,500,000 were drawing survivors’ ben- 
efits, and 5,000,000 were on relief rolls. 

Since its inception as an emergency meas- 
ure in the depression of 1931, public welfare 
has become the largest nonmilitary activity 
of the Government, with more than 300 sep- 
arate agencies devoted to distributing the 
money of the taxpayers. With more deficits 
impending, and taxes at the highest level in 
the history of the Nation, it is the duty of 

and State legislatures to explore the 
possibility of reducing the enormous cost of 
welfare. 
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Helena Aerie, No. 16, and Ladies 
Auxiliary, FOE, Help Fight Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- 14 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD > 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a statement about the 
outstanding work and contributions by 
Helena Aerie, No. 16, and its auxiliary. 
My congratulations to a great bunch 
of people for a fine job in a worthy 
cause. 


History or EAGLE CHARITY CARNIVAL FOR 
DaMON RUNYON CANCER FUND 


Just before Christmas of 1946, Damon 
Runyon died of cancer. Four days after his 
death, Walter Winchell announced, on his 
Sunday night broadcast, that perhaps a few 
of his listeners would want to send a few 
dollars to establish a Damon Runyon me- 
morial to fight cancer. Little did Winchell 
realize that his appeal would start a move- 
ment that would raise millions of dollars 
to be used to help stamp out cancer. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles recognized 
the efforts of the Runyon Fund as being an 
outstanding humanitarian project with a 
goal similar to that of our great order—to 
make life better for our fellow men—and in 
1950, the board of grand trustees author- 
ized the grand worthy president to appoint 
an Eagles’ Damon Runyon cancer fund com- 
mittee. 

Always ready to take an active part in 
humanitarian projects designed to make this 
world a better place in which to live, over 
1,200 Aeries and auxiliaries held Charity 
Frolics during that month. These frolics 
ranged from card parties to barn dances 
with the gross receipts being contributed to 
the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Can- 
cer Research, the cost of the frolics being 
assumed by the Aeries and auxiliaries. 

Helena Aerie and Auxiliary, taking part in 
this program, proved that they could have 
fun helping others, and their contributions 
totaled more than $1,014 in 1950 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1951, totaled $1,369.74. 

In appreciation of our efforts, the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Fund paid an outstand- 
ing tribute to the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
when they asked the Eagles to make presen- 
tations of Runyon Fund grants totaling al- 
most $50,000 to important cancer research 
centers throughout the country. Walter 
Winchell also paid a great tribute to our 
order recently when he said, “To the Eagles, 
the Runyon Fund's Santa Claus, thanks.” 

In thanking the Eagles for their contribu- 
tion, Walter Winchell, treasurer of the Run- 
yon Fund, said: 

“The members of the Damon Runyon Me- 
morial Pund for Cancer Research wou!d like 
to thank every member of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. No finer demonstration of 
a united effort has ever been made in the 
fight against cancer. 

“Your individual efforts made possible the 
largest contribution ever made to the fund 
from any fraternal group.” 

Thanks a million for helping us to help 
others—“happiness will always be to him 
who serves humanity.” 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANK MoRRAY, 
Chairman, Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund Committee, Helena Aerie No. 
16, and Ladies Auziliary, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. 
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Committee: Helena Aerie drill team and 
Wilford Parent, Jerry Bedell, William Man- 
ning, William Endress, Frank Murray, chair- 
man for the Aerie, and Isabelle Vollmer, 
Ellen Dietrich, Bonnie Bushnell, Geraldine 
Murray, and Mary Boone for the Auxiliary. 





A Real, Big American ls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A.L. MILLER | ° 


OF NESRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the Omaha 
World-Herald on General MacArthur, 
entitled “A Real, Big American.” 

Mr. Speaker, since the Truman ad- 
ministration has framed General Mac- 
Arthur and dismissed him from his com- 
mand in the Far East, the stature of the 
general has greatly increased. As the 
rumblings of the party conventions be- 
come louder between now and July, you 
may expect the name of this great 
American, General MacArthur, to ap- 
pear frequently in the news. 

The American people are shocked at 
the direction our Government has been 
going. They pray earnestly for a great 
leader who will bring back the faith and 
confidence of people in their Govern- 
ment. 

General MacArthur may be drafted 
by the Republican convention to lead 
this country out of the dark wilderness 
of doubt and confusion. 

The editorial follows: 


A REAL, BIG AMERICAN 


In his column elsewhere on this page, 
Bob Considine reports that the Republican 
Presidential aspirants are looking over their 
shoulders these days, anxiously watching a 
man who isn’t running. 

That man is Douglas MacArthur. 

Ever since his old-soldiers-never-die speech 
the general has been trying, with evident 
sincerity, to stay out of presidential politics. 
He has forbidden his associates to take part 
in any intrigues, open or sly, in his behalf. 
Only this week he withdrew from the Illinois 
primary, in which his name had been entered 
by admirers. 

The people generally sense that this is an 
honest attitude. They know the general 
will be 72 this month, and they sympathize 
with his feeling that a man of his age 
should not be called on to shoulder the bur- 
den of the Presidency. 

Yet many observers have noted that when 
Republican voters discuss the possible can- 
didates, somebody is likely to say: 

“Of course, my first choice would be Mac- 
Arthur, if he would take it.” 

This grass-roots sentiment was revealed 
in a poll taken by the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader. It published a ballot list- 
ing the avowed candidates plus MacArthur. 
Readers who wished to vote were obliged to 
cut out the ballot, mark it, address it, put 
a 3-cent stamp on it and mail it to the 
paper. Obviously those who went to all that 
trouble had a real interest in voting. 

This was the final standing: 
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Since New Hampshire is supposed to be 
Eisenhower territory, General MacArthur's 
friends were greatly encouraged and wanted 
to enter his name in the primary. This the 
general refused to permit. 

Similar MacArthur sentiment in other 
parts of the country was reported by a num- 
ber of Congressmen when they returned to 
Washington this month after their holiday at 
home. After talking with them Charles 
Lucey of the Scripps-Howard papers re- 
ported that the most widely held opinion 
was: 

“Don’t count General MacArthur out of 
the picture.” 

When other candidates are running s0 
hard, and in some cases with such scant 
results, how does it happen that General 
MacArthur, while making no effort, has ac- 
quired a following so large and so devoted? 

The answer, we think, is easily found. 

Through all his years Douglas MacArthur 
has convinced the people that his every pub- 
lic word and deed are inspired by love for 
his country. 

The people know he has fellowed no ism 
except Americanism. 

They know that while lesser men scram- 
ble for weasel words with which to confuse, 
MacArthur speaks out boldly for principle. 

It goes without saying that others men- 
tioned in connection with the Presidency 
are equally devoted patriots. But few if 
any of them have an equally dramatic op- 
portunity to fix that fact in the public 
mind. 

When General MacArthur returned from 
Korea the spotlight turned first to him, and 
then to the Communist-coddlers and one- 
world Lilliputs who had assailed him. As 
they stood there, side by side, MacArthur 
and his little accusers, the world had a 
chance to see what a real, big American looks 
like. 

A great many people have not forgotten. 





Alcoholic-Beverage Advertising 





\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\e 


OF l- 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a letter 
and brief petition signed by Mrs. Olive 
B. Fisher and 43 other citizens in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Sparta, WIs., January 24, 1952. 
Hon. GarRDNER WITHROW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WirHRow: The 43 people who 
have signed this petition urge that you use 
your influence to get alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising off the air and off of television. 

Whatever you can do will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Kindly insert this petition in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thank you so much. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. OLtve B. FIsHER, 
State President of Wisconsin WCTU. 


To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents and 
as purchasers by passing legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio and television and in our magazines 
and newspapers. Our television sets are be- 
ing rendered worse than useless to us by 
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alcoholic-beverage advertising, and our child- 
ren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmless and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising. 

Nina V. Frederick, 517 Franklin Street, 
Sparta, Wis.; Spencer Udell, Rockland, 
Wis.; Claudie Jones, Rockland, Wis.; 
Gant Small, Bangor, Wis.; Gladys 
Campbell, Rockland, Wis.; Mabel Berg, 
Bangor, Wis.; C. R. Gaylord, Rockland, 
Wis.; Mayme Richmond, Rockland, 
Wis.; R. G. Williams, Rockland, Wis.; 
Mrs. R. G. Williams, Rockland, Wis.; 
Chester A. Udell, Rockland, Wis.; Fred 
Hicks, Rockland, Wis.; Hattie Hicks, 
Rockland, Wis.; Anna Parmenter, 
Sparta, Wis.; Ida Hesselberg, Rockland, 
Wis.; Art Hesselberg, Rockland, Wis.; 
Mary Jane Evans, 317 South Court 
Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Floyd John- 
son, Rockland, Wis.; Floyd M. Johnson, 
Rockland, Wis.; Ellen Hesselberg, Ban- 
gor, Wis.; Joanne Campbell, Rockland, 
Wis.; A. E. Frederick, Sparta, Wis.; 
Mrs. Ruth Maves, 331 South Water 
Street, Sparta, Wis.; Myrtle McGilton, 
331 South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; 
Mrs. Elva Phillips, 331 South Water 
Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mary Heasty, 331 
South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. 
Wanney Cohwee, 331 South Water 
Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Eunice 
Eherdt, 331 South Water Street, Sparta, 
Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Sholes, 331 
South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; 
Adelbert Lewis, 331 South Water Street, 
Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Edith Growt, 331 
South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. 
Lulu Kern, 331 South Water Street, 
Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Sue Edson, 331 
South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; Lew- 
is Woodliff, 331 South Water Street, 
Sparta, Wis.; Alfred A. Paulsen, 331 
South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; 
Georgenia J. Koppke, 331 South Water 
Street, Sparta, Wis.: Grace Burgert, 
331 South Water Street, Sparta, Wis.; 
Charles H. Berger, 331 South Water 
Street, Sparta, Wis.; Winnie G. Brown, 
312 Central Avenue, Sparta, Wis.; 
Anna Slater, 114 North Myrtle Street, 
Sparta, Wis.; Daisy Dean Shaw, 819 
Mill Street, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Harry 
Herrman, Sparta, Wis.; Mrs. Olive B. 
—? 605 East Montgomery, Sparta, 

is. 





Is It Smear We Want? \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL “ 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should not wish for an instant to dimin- 
ish the popular disapproval being ex- 
pressed concerning the corruption among 
public officeholders, elected and ap- 
pointed, which has been unearthed of 
recent times. No one in public life can 
support laxity in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, I was struck by the force- 
fulness and insight of an editorial which 
appeared some time ago in a small-city 
daily newspaper in my district. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing this editorial, and I recommend its 
reading by my fellow Members. Per- 
haps I am inclined too much to take the 
long view, but it seems to me that some 





answer is due to the question raised, 
and, if it is not smear we want then 
maybe we had better back off a little 
SO we can see where we are going. 


{From the Salida Daily Mail Record of 
October 19, 1951] 


Is Ir Smear We Want? 


Seems to me we have too much in what 
we hear and read these days that is deroga- 
tory to some public officials. Many leaders 
in both political parties are always on the 
lookout for something that can be used to 
smear the opposition. 

It’s a complex subject but there must be 
some reason why we are constantly getting 
news that tends to show that those in public 
life are crooked or border on it. May be that 
public officials are not as honest as they once 
were, that they do not regard their posi- 
tions as places of sacred trust. I’m afraid 
that is partially the reason. 

On the other hand, I'm wondering if we, 
the public, have become addicts to this kind 
of news, that we aren't interested in any- 
thing except scandal or criticism. It could 
be something like the dope habit, the more 
we get the more we want. Any person in 
public life soon becomes aware of what the 
public wants to hear. If people generally 
would rather be told about the weakness of 
the opposition than about the strength of 
his own group, the politician will certainly 
provide the smear news. 

It may even go deeper than that. Pos- 
sibly there is a sort of general feeling of dis- 
trust of those in positions of responsibility. 
There are some people who do have an idea 
that anyone in public office is either a crook 
when he goes in or will turn crooked. If 
that attitude is widespread, then it is easy 
to understand why smear news is what the 
public wants and expects. 

To me this is one of the dangerous condi- 
tions of our time. If we can no longer have 
confidence in those in public places, then 
our system of government fails. If we be- 
lieve that the crook is the rule and not the 
exception, we have unconsciously taken the 
position that we are not able to govern our- 
selves. If we want to learn only of the bad 
about any person in public office, honest men 
and women are not going to even accept 
those places, much less seek them. 

The basis of democracy is faith and confi- 
dence in fellow citizens. It can't exist in a 
spirit of wanting to know the evil. Increas- 
ing amounts of smear news is a bad sign, 
whatever the reasons are for it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I place in the Recorp 
the remarks of the Honorable James A. 
Farley on the occasion of his receiving 
the 1951 Captain Robert Dollar Memo- 
rial Award. 

This presentation was made at the 
world trade dinner, Thirty-eighth An- 
nual National Foreign Trade Convention, 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, October 31,1951. The award is be- 
stowed annually for distinguished con- 
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tribution to the advancement of Amer- 
ican foreign trade. 
The address by Mr. Farley follows: 


I am most happy to receive the Capt. 
Robert Dollar Memorial Award. The oppor- 
tunities which this country offers have made 
it possible for me from time to time in the 
past to receive other honors, many of them 
in the world of public affairs and politics. 
These were especially welcome because in 
that world there are so many hard knocks 
that an honor now and then is all that makes 
it worth while. But I have never received a 
recognition which I shall prize as much as 
this one, for it is an honor which comes to 
me as a businessman. I accept it in grati- 
tude and in humility, knowing that it is 
bestowed not only upon me but is a tribute 
to all with whom I am associated in the 
Coca-Cola organization in its activities 
domestically and world-wide. 

I am proud to be a businessman, a sales- 
man, if you will, who deals in a good product 
and who in foreign lands attempts to sell 
with my product some of the goodness, some 
of the inspiration that belongs to the coun- 
try in which I was born. I began my life in 
business. I have spent most of my years in 
business. It is business that has provided 
for me and for my family the necessities of 
life. It has given enough of the goods of 
life to permit me from time to time to give 
some of my life to the public service. I have 
always come back to a life of business. There 
I am and there, please God, I shall remain 
for many years to come. 

But since my life has seen a generous 
amount of experience in politics, in govern- 
ment, and in public affairs generally, I have 
been able over the years to see the pro- 
foundly helpful relationship that can exist 
and should exist among business and politics 
and government. For we cannot separate a 
free economy from a free political system. 
And nothing shows this so much as a con- 
sideration of the meaning and importance of 
foreign trade. 

It cannot be a mere coincidence that wher- 
ever and whenever foreign trade has pros- 
pered in this world free institutions have 
grown. Men have also found that with those 
free institutions they enjoy a greater eco- 
nomic well-being. People in the countries 
that have enjoyed abundant foreign trade 
have learned that they grow richer, happier, 
and more free, not by growing more self- 
sufficient but by finding more and more 
interdependence with peoples of other lands. 
In our own country, as elsewhere, a more 
abundant foreign trade is related intimately 
to every sound and cherished American 
tradition. 

In the first place, it underlines the prin- 
ciple of hard work and self-reliance. It is 
not easy, as I have found in my own expe- 
rience, to establish sound economic relations 
with the people in remote lands. It takes 
energy and ingenuity and an imagination. 
There is no form of business that requires 
such constant effort and care. 

Next, it encourages the enlargement of 
national productivity, which is the secret 
of our high standard of living in this Na- 
tion. To have enough to ship abroad means 
that we must meet not only our own needs 
but the needs of our trade. We find that 
in those lines in which we can best make 
a contribution we are constantly finding new 
means of improving efficiency and produc- 
ing more per dollar. 

Competition is not only the life of trade; 
it is the basic principle in the life of free 
political institutions. Foreign trade is the 
most effective of all means of promoting 
competition, both within our own domestic 
market and in foreign markets as well. I 
have always noted in my experience in Gov- 
ernment that whenever a suggestion is made 
that a tariff be reduced, we have had people 
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come to Washington screaming that they 
were about to be ruined. I have also noted 
that the dire prophecies of ruin very sel- 
dom materialize. What happens is that 
when they see some element of protection 
removed from them and they are denied a 
privileged position, they simply have to find 
new means of producing at lower costs. And 
almost invariably they find those means, and 
in finding those means they benefit them- 
selves. 

This struggle to meet foreign competition 
sharpens efficiency here at home. It tends 
to cut out waste, to create new know-how 
in production. That is good for everybody— 
for the msgnufacturer, for the worker, and 
for customers at home and abroad. 

Moreover, the spirit of foreign trade tends 
to appeal to the national interests of our 
people and causes them to subordinate their 
personal political and sectional interests. In 
foreign trade they find themselves to be 
representatives not only of their business but 
of the great Nation from which they come. 
It sharpens their pride in that Nation. It 
enlarges their patriotism. It makes them 
better Americans. 

Foreign trade enlarges the scope of our 
world influence. With our goods there is 
carried the message of the free institutions 
in the midst of which those goods are pro- 
duced. It is my firm opinion that if we 
could get American goods into some of the 
blacked out spots in the world, the magic 
of those goods would do more to sell Amer- 
ican institutions than all the propaganda 
that can be produced on the air, in print, 
and by personal contact. 

I was told that a few years ago, when 
access to Russia was slightly greater than 
it is now, whenever an American automo- 
bile stopped in the streets of Moscow it was 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
miring and inquisitive people. 

There are many places in the world in and 
near the outskirts of that great blacked-out 
area where we can still accomplish that pur- 
pose. American goods carry an American 
message. They tell our story to the world. 

Unfortunately, we have been passing 
through 20 or 30 years in which the avenues 
of foreign trade have been road-blocked by 
an infinite number of devices produced by 
short-sighted or evil-minded governments. 
I need not tell you what these have been. 
A hundred perils to trade fave been devised 
other than the simple devices of the past. 
They have blocked currencies, devaluated 
currencies, quota restrictions, and bilateral 
barter agreements. Everywhere we have seen 
the blundering hands of government creat- 
ing perils to trade. In so doing, these na- 
tions have, however unwittingly, been sow- 
ing the seeds of their own destruction. For 
despite their efforts to create wealth at home, 
they have actually denied their people the 
means by which wealth can be produced. 
In seeking sufficiency within, they have pro- 
duced only poverty. 

The result of this has been the necessity 
in countries ruled by such tyrannies to pre- 
vent their people from knowing exactly what 
is happening to them. That has resulted in 
the suppression of the free press and free 
inquiry. In order to accomplish this pur- 
pose, they have been compelled to place the 
heavy hand of government on the private 
lives of these people. They have been made, 
literally foreed, to endure a lower and lower 
standard of living, not because a higher 
standard of living was not available, but be- 
cause their governments found no way of 
maintaining their power except by the meth- 
ods of a police state. When trade with other 
nations dies freedom dies at home. 

There is a profound lesson in this for all 
of us here at home. A wise man made a 
statement recently that when this country 
first imposed a protective tariff early in its 
history, it opened a pathway which, if fol- 
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lowed, can lead nowhere except to a socialized 
state. The reasoning of this man was as 
follows. When a protective tariff was adopted 
as a national policy, it was for the purpose 
of offering a privileged position to a narrow 
segment of our economy. It was, they said, 
to protect infant industry. But when the 
infant grew up and attained at least the size 
and appearance of manhood, it had devel- 
oped such dependence upon this artificial 
support that it was able to claim that the 
support should continue. Thus, we devel- 
oped the first example of a protected and 
privileged group in our national community. 
Now, whenever one group enjoys the arti- 
ficial protection and support of government, 
it is quite natural that other groups will 
demand them, too. In fact, the first efforts 
of agriculture in this country to secure sub- 
sidies and other forms of protection were 
based on the quite logical demand that be- 
cause manufacturing had enjoyed this sort 
of support, agriculture ought to have it, too. 
They called their plan tariff equality. 

I well remember in my experience in Wash- 
ington as a member of the Roosevelt Cabinet 
for over 7 years, that this was the strongest 
argument used for greater and greater sup- 
port for agriculture. As you know, it was im- 
possible to resist this demand, and Govern- 
ment then moved on to other forms of pro- 
tection. When this was done, labor de- 
manded and justly so, a special position 
and ultimately got it. 

And so it goes: one group after another 
seeking and getting support from Govern- 
ment. This is a dangerous course in na- 
tional policy. In the economic field it means 
that more and more must live on fewer and 
fewer. Ultimately, it must lead either to 
national disaster or to the rigorous disci- 
plines and restrictions of a collectivist state. 

This progressive encroachment of Govern- 
ment upon the liberties of our people seems 
at first glance to be a very kindly and helpful 
thing. But it is the kindliness of a parent 
who is too solicitous of the wishes and 
demands of his children. Ultimately, it is 
bad for the Government, bad for people, bad 
for the Nation. 

Opening the channels of foreign trade is 
the most certain way to prevent this 
disastrous course of events. Some time, 
somewhere, we must check this trend to col- 
lectivism, and the most direct way to do it is 
the way suggested in the principles 
enunciated by this great National Foreign 
Trade Council. To quote the statement of 
policy of this organization: 

“Let us not be beguiled, therefore, by 
those who would beguile us to destroy us, 
Let us guard well and devotedly nurture the 
fundamental concepts of the inspired lead- 
ers who founded our country. Let us ever 
remember that our priceless heritage of free- 
dom cannot be willed or inherited. It must 
be fought for and defended by each succeed- 
ing generation. 

“Remembering this, let us rededicate our- 
serves to our sacred obligation to pass our 
heritage on to those who are to come after, 
unsullied and better than we found it.” 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following from 
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the Mason County Farm Bureau, Inc., 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., January 10, 
1952: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

On January 5, 1952, the annual member- 
ship meeting of the Mason County Farm 
Bureau was held in the courthouse, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 

Among the items of business so discussed 
was the agricultural conservation program 
of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

Several testimonials were given in behalf 
of the ACP by the members present. The 
group then unanimously went on record 
in favor of the continuation of the present 
agricultural conservation program and that 
the secretary be instructed to send letters 
to the proper authorities to express the re- 
corded action of the voting membership of 
the Mason County Farm Bureau. 

In conclusion, many nonfarming groups 
believe that conservation payments is a sub- 
sidy, but to the masses of rural Americans 
the lime, phosphate, and conservation pay- 
ments for improved practices through the 
PMA has been a stimulation for us to im- 
prove our farming methods which has re- 
sulted in more food and fiber, greater con- 
servation of our natural resources, and a 


better way of life for all the people of this 
Nation. 


With best regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
GERALD Roop, 
Secretary, Mason County Farm Bureau. 





They Fought 11 Years 2” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, on January 
12, 1951, I introduced H. R. 1214, a bill to 
extend pension benefits to certain per- 
sons who served in the United States 
military or naval forces in the Moro 
Province and in the islands of Samar and 
Leyte, after July 4, 1902, and so forth. 
And, inasmuch as my bill deals with the 
veterans who actually fought the longest 
war in United States history, I am sure 
that my colleagues will be interested in 
some of the highlights of that war. 

Mr. Speaker, the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ended the Philippine In- 
surrection, by proclamation, on July 4, 
1902; however, that insurrection actually 
continued until very late in 1913. And 
because of that proclamation, some have 
said that the veterans who fought down 
there, after July 4, 1902, should not be 
granted service pensions—as contem- 
plated in my bill. However, veterans 
who served in the unofficial and unde- 
clared War of the Boxer Rebellion—in 
which there were just 61 casualties—are 
entitled to such pensions under law. 

During the 11 long years of the Moro- 
Samar-Leyte war, with which my bill 
deals, the official records show that our 
troops fought in 103 bloody engagements 
and that we lost 3,000 brave men. The 
moros and Pulajanes proved to be the 
best jungle fighters on earth; and so 
strong were their fortifications, in some 
areas, that it was necessary to employ 
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heavy artillery against them. And, Mr. 
Speaker, this was anything but an ordi- 
nary police action. There was never a 
time during those 11 years that our 
troops were not outnumbered by five to 
one; and frequently scouting patrols and 
weak detachments were completely sur- 
rounded, or cut off, by superior enemy 
forces; and in such situations our soldiers 
could do nothing but make fierce, and 
often sacrificial, charges on the enemy 
lines resulting in very heavy losses. In 
one such instance a medal winner per- 
sonally accounted for 10 of the enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, during that long contest, 
numerous officers and enlisted men were 
named in official reports and cited in 
orders for conspicuous gallantry and 
‘personal bravery and a number of them 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Some of the greatest military leaders of 
the day took part, such as Gen. John J. 
Pershing, Maj. Gens. Leonard Wood, 
Frederick Dent Grant, and Brig. Gens. 
Tasker H. Bliss and Batts. 

Civil. government was established in 
the area on July 15, 1903, but Act 787, of 
the Philippine Commission, establishing 
that civil government, provided that any 
provincial or district governor could call 
on the military commander, in the 
Philippines, for such troops as were nec- 
essary to put down insurrection or rebel- 
lion; and as the governors could not sub- 
due the Moros and Pulajanes, it was 
necessary for our regular troops, sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, to support civil 
authority. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is very clear 
that each of the 103 battles were fought 
upon the orders of the United States and 
I do not believe that a mere technicality 
should stand between these old men and 
service pensions. The cost of this bill 
would not exceed $900,000 for the first 
year; and inasmuch as the average age 
is now well over 75 years, it will be seen 
that the cost would decrease each year 
and that afte: about 20 years the whole 
program would have been completed. 

I earnestly hope that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will take action on 
H. R. 1314 in the very near future. Sim- 
ilar legislation has been unanimously 
enacted and I know of no Member of 
Congress being opposed to my bill. 





The Clean-Up Challenge *)\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| N 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen all too much of the flowering of evil 
of late, not only in political life, but in 





Street in a typical small city of this coun- 
try, far enough from the hue and cry to 


give quietude for contemplation. It 
raises the challenge—how did the plant 
which we now see in flower grow—and its 
answer to its own question is indeed en- 
lightening. I include it under leave to 
extend my remarks: 


THE CLEAN-UP CHALLENGE 


Many current United States headlines may 
well suggest to other peoples that we are a 
nation of criminals rather than Christians, 
as we profess. Fortunately, no great number 
of other peoples will be reading these head- 
lines, or our prestige as a world leader would 
quickly evaporate. Fortunately, too, head- 
lines usually emphasize the unusual rather 
than the customary, so, as a people, we aren't 
really as degraded as the banner lines imply. 

For instance a very, very small percentage 
of Americans are dope fiends despite the fact 
that the Federal Narcotics Bureau, within a 
36-hour crackdown, dried up an $18,000,000 
narcotics trade. 

Nor does the order calling for the set-up 
of 93 grand juries to investigate gangsters, 
racketeers, and organized crime imply that 
the majority of Americans belong in one or 
all of these classifications. 

Nor does the sweeping shake-up of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau mean that the major- 
ity of those serving in that Nation-wide or- 
ganization are crooks. 

Neither should the varied investigations 
being made by congressional committees— 
Tefiecting on the character of certain public 
Officials, business operators, and Americans 
in varied other classifications—be interpreted 
to mean that all Americans are falsifiers, 
cheaters, or traitors to their country. 

Obviously, all these moves against evil- 
doing do imply that there are far too many 
such characters among us. Tragically, too, 
here is the implication that the honest and 
honorable millions have been tolerating far 
too long these reprehensible practices, else 
they could not have become so widespread. 
The fact that these clean-up moves have had 
to be taken by the Federal Government— 
especially those against dope peddlers and 
racketeers and gangsters—reflects an indif- 
ference on the part of State and municipal 
Officialdom—and citizenry—to police their 
own areas. If there be one realm in which 
States and localities should exercise rights, it 
seems to us it would be in curbing crime in 
their own domains. Yet today the challenge 
is to the Federal Government because crime 
has been permitted to thrive regionally or 
locally until it has been able to be organized 
on a national scale. 

Eliminating corruption in the Federal Gov- 
ernment obviously is a Federal responsibility. 
Belatedly, the administration is now assum- 
ing that responsibility. At least, we are en- 
couraged so to believe by the President's 
order for reorganization of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

While a very few Americans are directly 
involved in these scandals and crimes, all are 
more or less responsible, for we have tol- 
erated conditions that bred them and en- 
gaged in practices that encouraged them. 
So the current clean-up challenge is to all 
of our society if our good name is to be 
preserved. 





The Sacrifice of Some Sacred Cows 
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Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who supported repeal of the 
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Federal antimargarine laws, which 
passed this House in 1949, the Senate in 
1950, and became effective on July 1, 
1950. 

Many of you will recall that the con- 
troversy over repeal was very vigorous 
and that some of the opponents of mar- 
garine predicted ruin for the dairy in- 
dustry if the antimargarine laws were 
scrapped. 

Recently, I checked with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to find how dairying 
fared in 1951. While the figures are not 
yet official, estimates are that dairy cash 
income last year will be $4,400,000,000, 
the second highest figure on record. 

If we were to judge solely by the cash 
returns to dairymen, we could draw the 
conclusion that repeal actually had been 
helpful. 

It is true that margarine consumption 
has increased since repeal and that but- 
ter production has declined. However, 
this is not altogether due to repeal of the 
Federal antimargarine laws. It is due 
in large part to the increasing demand 
for whole fluid milk ani for manufac- 
tured products other than butter. Inci- 
dentally, all these uses bring a higher 
return to the dairymen than butter, and 
they likewise contribute to the health of 
the public. Whole miik is still nature's 
best balanced food. ‘ 

During the fight over repeal, some of 
us insisted that it was to the best in- 
terests of the dairy industry to drop 
the fight on margarine and to concen- 
trate on improving marketing methods 
and practices in the industry itself. We 
were sharply criticized for our stand by 
some dairymen. Therefore, I read with 


particular interest an article in the well- 
known magazine, Hoard’s Dairyman, cf 
November 11, 1951, which repeated many 
of the things which some of us had said. 
In fact, Hoard’s Dairyman went much 
further in the article than most of us 


who supported repeal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article in Hoard’s 
Dairyman of November 11, 1951, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I hope that it is read by all Members of 
the House who are interested in the 
welfare of dairymen and of agriculture 
generally. 

The author of the article, P. H. Tracy, 
is a dairy scientist at the University 
of Illinois and is well known in his 
field. I do not endorse everything he 
says but I believe that he has offered 
some constructive suggestions. 


Is It Trme To Sacririce Some or Our SACRED 
Cows? 
(By P. H. Tracy) 

When we speak of “sacred cows,” we refer 
to those practices or beliefs that have come 
to carry a “Thou shalt not touch” sign in 
dairying. Most of our sacred cows were 
deified or made holy by an infant industry 
struggling to build a continuing market 
for milk and cream. 

Many of these practices or beliefs con- 
tributed greatly to the early stability of 
dairying. They served a good purpose. 
Years have passed and times have changed, 
however. We do not believe that these 
sacred cows should remain untouchable 
in a rapidly changing world. We must 
change with it to meet the demands of the 
consumer, providing the products she wants 
at a price she is willing to pay. 

The first sacred cow to be examined will 
be that practice which classifies our milk 
into grades, depending on how it is used. 


Not long ago an article, entitled “Milk 
Costs Too Much,” appeared in one of the 
national consumer magazines. That article 
is but one indication that our customers are 
concerned about the cost of milk but do not 
understand why it must sell at the price it 
does. 

It is true that there are many items enter- 
ing into the cost of the glass of milk served 
you in a restaurant for, we will say, 10 cents; 
a@ per-quart cost of 40 cents. Often over- 
looked are those costs caused by the many 
regulations placed upon dairy farmers and 
dairy processors. Laws regulating the pro- 
duction and distribution of milk vary, being 
more severe in some markets than in others. 

Overlapping regulations are common, par- 
ticularly in sections where milk is shipped 
to more than one market—each with its own 
standards as to how the milk should be cared 
for by the farmer, the equipment he should 
have in his milkhouse, and just how his 
barn should be constructed. It is obvious, 
even to regulatory officials, that these regu- 
lations should be simplified and unified. 
Certainly most dairy farmers can express 
themselves emphatically on this point, too. 


ALL MILK SHOULD BE FIT TO DRINK 


Our economists contend that milk should 
be classified into grades on the basis of its 
use. Milk sold in the bottle is supposed to 
be of higher quality and, therefore, the dairy 
farmer receives a higher price for it than 
that paid for milk used for either cheese or 
evaporated milk. 

We assure consumers that all dairy prod- 
ucts are safe and of high quality and yet 
we do not consider cheese or condensery milk 
suitable for bottling. Just how are we to 
explain this discrepancy to the public with- 
out their losing confidence in either out 
advertising or the value of our manufactured 
dairy products? 

This article is being written by the author 
while vacationing on the east coast of Flor- 
ida. The grocery shelves here carry generous 
amounts of dairy products produced by 
northern dairymen and shipped to the local 
market. Am I as a consumer to believe that 
evaporated milk sold here is satisfactory for 
our use even though it could not have been 
sold as bottled pasteurized milk in Chicago 
unless it met the Chicago Grade A regula- 
tion? Are consumers to believe that one 
supply of milk labeled Grade A is safer than 
an ungraded milk even though both are 
pasteurized? 

A single grade of milk would help to do 
away with many of the present problems of 
overlapping control and consumer, as well as 
producer, confusion. 

Milk either is or is not fit for human con- 
sumption. 

If it is good enough to be made into ice 
cream, it is good enough to be sold in bottles 
for table use. The practice of grading milk 
may have been useful during the early evo- 
lution of the industry, but time is running 
out on such a practice. The production and 
handling of milk as an industry has become 
of age. It is time we consider the slaughter- 
ing of one of our “sacred cows” by establish- 
ing a single standard of quality. 


IS FAT THE ONLY MEASURE OF VALUE? 


Another of our “sacred cows” is the prac- 
tice we have established of paying for milk on 
the basis of the fat content alone. This prac- 
tice had its beginning in the creamery in- 
dustry years ago when milk fat was the main 
concern of the buttermaker. The perfection 
of a rapid accurate test for fat in milk and 
cream by Dr. S. M. Babcock 60 years ago 
further emphasized fat as a yardstick for 
measuring the value of a milk product. To- 
day, however, butterfat is being considered 
as a relatively less important part of milk as 
the other solids gain in importance from a 
nutritional point of view. 

Our nutritionists justify our drinking 
milk on the basis of the importance of the 
skim milk in supplying the protein, minerals, 
and vitamins which are considered essential 
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for growth and health. Formerly we were 
concerned with proper nutrition primarily 
for our children. But now we adults have 
become diet conscious as a result of the pop- 
ular writings of such authors as Gaylord 
Hauser and the educational activity of health 
agencies throughout the country. People 
live longer than they used to and they know 
that longevity is most likely if they eat prop- 
erly. 

As I stood in line at the food market this 
morning, I overheard two sun-tanned Florid- 
ians (by adoption) who were well along 
toward bettering by several years the present 
68-year-old expectancy of life, arguing the 
merits of blackstrap molasses and yogurt 
as substitutes for Ponce de Leon's fountain 
of youth. It was apparent that neither one 
Was well versed in the science of nutrition, 
but both were extremely aware of the im- 
portance of proper diet as well as Florida 
sunshine in adding to their years of con- 
tinued health and happiness. 

As the fad for proper diets becomes rou- 
tine practice for our people, the nonfat 
solids in milk will grow in importance. Yet 
we continue to measure the value of milk in 
terms of fat by buying milk from the farm 
on the fat basis and attaching to the fat 
most of the resale value of the dairy product 
in which it is sold. 

As a result of this major emphasis upon 
fat, the market price for the nonfat solids 
is but slightly more than the value of skim 
milk for animal feeding plus the cost of 
processing. It would be difficult to convince 
the condensed-milk and dried-milk indus- 
tries that they should pay more for the non- 
fat solids of milk so that the fat could be 
sold for less, yet that is exactly what needs 
to be done to properly evaluate these two 
types of milk solids. Nutritionists would say 
our present ratio of fat and milk-solids-not- 
fat prices of approximately 5 to 1 should be 
adjusted so that a higher evaluation is 
placed on the milk solids-not-fat. 

Until this is done consumers will continue 
to pay a relatively high price for butter and 
a relatively low price for the skim-milk solids. 
From an industry point of view this is an 
important problem because of the shrink- 
ing per capita consumption of butter, due 
largely to the relative price of butter and 
margarine. 

With the exception of cheese, ice cream, 
and evaporated milk, the average consumer 
is eating about as much dairy foods as he 
did 40 years ago. Our industry has grown, 
of course, but largely as a result of an in- 
crease in population and the maintenance 
of a relatively high standard of living in our 
country. 

The question might logically be raised as 
to how we can stimulate our people to use 
more milk and milk products. There is only 
one answer and that is by making it possible 
for the consumer to buy at a lower price 
without sacrificing quality. 

The market for fresh dairy products today 
is different than it was even 20 years ago. 
Milk, cream, butter, and ice cream are dis- 
tributed over much wider territories than 
they were formerly. These products are per- 
ishable in nature, yet to meet present market 
demands must be of good quality 1 week 
or longer after processing is completed. It 
may become necessary to modify our present 
methods in order to make practicable the 
longer time interval now existing between 
production and consumption of milk and 
milk products. Special processing tech- 
niques may need to be employed to make 
milk or cream less perishable. 


THOU SHALT NOT ADD NOR ALTER 


One of the holiest of our “sacred cows” is 
the tradition that we shall not add to or 
alter the composition of milk in any man- 
ner. There are markets where the fat con- 
tent of fluid milk cannot be legally standard- 
ized except by blending the milk from high- 
testing herds with that of milk from low- 
testing herds. Anticxidants cannot be used 
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legally to prevent oxidized flavors from de- 
veloping in dairy products—a troublesome 
defect which occurs not only in market milk 
but also in frozen cream, butter, and dried 
whole milk. The addition of a harmless an- 
tioxidant would aid in extending the life of 
these products. Incidentally, the use of an- 
tioxidants is permissible in some foods such 
as lard and potato chips. 

Milk solids can be used to build up the 
solids content of ice cream but not of milk 
or cream sold by that name. A product con- 
taining 12 percent fat cannot be sold as 
cream; yet, in the Chicago market, for exam- 
ple, experience has shown that most con- 
sumers prefer such a product to a legalized 
cream containing 18 percent fat that must 
sell at a higher price. 

The low-fat frozen products introduced to 
the consumer in recent years are meeting 
with popular approval. A product contain- 
ing 5 to 6 percent fat, 12 to 14 percent milk 
solids-not-fat with 12 to 15 percent sugar 
has much in its favor whether it be served 
softor hard. The lower fat and higher milk- 
solids-not-fat content of this product has 
nutritional advantages, is more refreshing 
than most ice cream containing a higher 
butter-fat percentage especially when served 
soft, and of course can be served the con- 
sumer at lower cost. Yet our existing laws 
do not permit such a product being sold as 
ice cream; in some States it cannot be 
sold at all since it does not comply with 
the existing State ice cream standards. 

The per capita consumption of butter is 
approximately 60 percent of what it was 20 
years ago. The acceptance of cheaper 
spreads (peanut butter, salad dressings, and 
oleomargarine) is of course largely responsi- 
ble for this decrease in butter consumption. 
Experience has shown that such products 
cannot be successfully legislated against in 
order to protect dairy interests. 

Blending the cheaper vegetable solids with 
butter has been practiced by the thrifty 
housewife for years, yet to commercialize on 
such a product would be considered highly 
sacrilegious to the dairy industry and ille- 
gal by regulatory officials. Yet who can 
deny that legalization of a spread containing 
a blend of high quality vegetable and butter- 
fats which could be sold for 40 to 50 cents 
per pound would do much to recover some 
of our lost butter sales? 

The dairy farmer is faced with substitute 
problems other than oleo. There never was 
a time when there was as much competition 
for the human stomach. As high material 
and labor costs and high taxes force the 


price of dairy products higher, more and _ 


more consumers with fixed incomes will turn 
to cheaper or substitute products. 


WE HELP OUR COMPETITORS 


Filled milk, a product containing 6 percent 
vegetable fat and 20 percent milk solids- 
not-fat, is sold with considerable success in 
several States. Many consumers consider it 
a satisfactory substitute for evaporated milk. 
They are no doubt influenced in their think- 
ing by the savings gained by its use. 

By making available nonfat milk solids 
at a low price through our overemphasizing 
the value of milk fat, we in the dairy indus- 
try are playing right into the hands of our 
competitors who combine these nutritious 
and tasty solids with cheaper fats to make 
substitute dairy products. 

The writer recently sat in on a discussion 
held by the management of a company which 
for a number of years has processed a 
topping for ice cream and other desserts 
made from 30 percent cream. Their annual 
use of butterfat has been exceeding 2,000,000 
pounds. Because of competition from top- 
pings made from vegetable solids which can 
be sold at a lower price, this company is 
being forced to consider the substitution of 
the cheaper vegetable solids for both the 

milk fat and milk solids-not-fat. 
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To obtain the national picture, multiply 
this one incident by “X value” and the situa- 
tion becomes serious. Would it not be well 
to promote research at our universities to 
study the merits of products made from com- 
binations of vegetable and milk solids in 
order to retain as much of this market as 
possible even though another of our sacred 
cows would need to be slaughtered? 


WE MUST MOVE WITH CAUTION 


It is important that we proceed with cau- 
tion in formulation of our policy against 
ersatz milk, whipped cream, ice-cream 
spreads, and other imitation dairy products. 
Bringing pressure through lobby groups to 
make such practices illegal can only mean 
more trouble for our industry in the end 
and will cost us the confidence and good 
will of the consuming public. On the other 
hand, if combinations of milk solids and 
vegetable solids could be sold at prices lower 
than those charged for regular dairy prod- 
ucts, the total consumption of milk solids 
might be increased. 

City, State, and Federal standards for 
dairy products are necessary and desirable 
in order to prevent fraud. However, if, by 
changing some of these standards, we could 
better maintain a market for milk solids and 
at the same time supply the consumer with 
palatable nutritious products which could 
be sold at lower prices, it would be well for 
us to give consideration to making such 
changes even if it does mean the sacrificing 
of one or more of our sacred cows in the 
dairy industry. 


Also appearing in the above article was the 
following insert—separate, of course, from 
the context of said article: 

“This is one of the most challenging and 
thought-provoking articles we have had the 
opportunity to publish. We expect sharp 
disagreement with the opinions expressed, as 
well as applause for the author's courageous 
statement of dairy policy. 

“In our opinion, it is vitally important 
that these policies be discussed and debated 
vigorously in dairy-farmer and dairy-indus- 
try meetings this winter. More important 
than the decision reached is the fact that 
the issues will have been met rather than 
ignored. , 

“These problems are yours. The decisions 
you render will determine how profitable 
dairy farming will be in the future. 

“Tue Eprrors.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. James M. Mead, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, at the fourth 
annual meeting of the section on anti- 
trust law of the New York State Bar 
Association in New York City, January 
24, 1952: 


Your chairman has asked me to discuss 
several aspects of the work of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission. Preliminarily, however, 
I wish to recall to you the fact that within 
the relatively recent past—a little more 
than 2 years—this Commission has had 





major changes in membership, staff organi- 
zation, internal functioning, and many of 
its regulatory procedures. Three of the 
Commission's five members have taken office 
since September 1949. Early in May 1950, 
the Commission announced a major staff re- 
organization intended to facilitate and ex- 
pedite internal operations by alining the 
staff organization and work along strictly 
functional lines. Also in May 1950 Re- 
organization Plan No. 9 became law. Under 
its provisions the Commission itself re- 
tained the authority and responsibilities for 
the substantive work and policies of the 
agency, but the handling of executive and 
administrative details was made the sole 
responsibility of a Chairman designated by 
the President. The changes in regulatory 
procedures since June 1950 include a change 
from recommended to initial decisions by 
hearing examiners, disposition of cases by 
default orders, and provision for the settle- 
ment of formal cases by consent. These and 
other procedural changes I shall discuss later 
in more detail. 

In your professional capacity as lawyers, 
you are perhaps more familiar with the regu- 
latory case work of the Commission than 
with some other phases of its activities. One 
such phase is the economic reporting func- 
tion. We are faced with an indefinite period 
of defense mobilization in which defense 
needs result in changes in and restrictions 
upon our normal economic rights and pro- 
cedures. Basic factual information is es- 
pecially important to assist in avoiding per- 
manent injury to our concept of free com- 
petition. Section 6 of the Commission's 
organic act provides a basis for this report- 
ing function and the tools for its perform- 
ance. The Commission is attempting, with 
very limited resources, to provide facts to 
Congress which will assist in its considera- 
tion of legislative needs and to provide Gov- 
ernment, business, and the public with in- 
formation on current trends not otherwise 
available. 

One aspect of the Commission’s current 
economic reporting program is to ascertain 
and disclose the extent of business con- 
centration. As a preliminary step, it became 
necessary to develop a list of large manu- 
facturing companies, with their subsidiaries 
and affiliates, including the extent of the 
stock interest held in subordinate concerns. 
This list, which is for the year 1948, was 
recently published as a result of requests 
from other Government departments, es- 
pecially defense agencies, which needed a 
similar list for their own statistical studies. 
The Commission has also published annually 
for the last few years comparative figures as 
to the profits of 520 identical companies in 
1940 and in the postwar period. The pur- 
pose of this publication is to provide 
through the use of comparable figures, re- 
liable data upon the level of postwar profits. 

In studying industrial concentration, the 
Commission recently asked about a thousand 
of the largest manufacturing companies to 
supply information as to the value of their 
shipments of each important type of com- 
modity which they produced in 1950. This 
is a spot inquiry and is not intended to be 
the beginning of an annual collection of 
similar figures. Doubtless a good many of 
you are attorneys for corporations which 
have received and complied with this request. 
In view of inquiries that have come to us 
about this matter, it may be worth while to 
explain what we proposed to do with the facts 
obtained. The reports submitted by indi- 
vidual companies will be treated as confi- 
dential documents not available to the pub- 
lic. The first use made of the figures will 
be in checking the importance of industrial 

in order to decide whether they 
should be investigated as possible violations 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act. If the fig- 
ures appear to indicate the existence of a 
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public problem to which the attention of the 
Congress should be directed, we may also 
use them in preparing a report upon eco- 
nomic concentration. Because of this pos- 
sibility, it was indicated when the infor- 
mation was requested that the Commission 
reserved the right to make it public. This 
reservation was not intended to affect the 
statutory duty imposed by section 6 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to refrain 
from making public trade secrets and the 
names of customers. It was merely intended 
to make clear to the reporting companies 
that these reports have a different status 
from other reports which some of the same 
companies furnish for use in our financial 
reporting program, as to which we have 
agreed that no identified figures will be pub- 
lished. However, if such use is made of these 
new figures, the Commission does not con- 
template publication which contains iden- 
tifying details about particular companies 
other than such details as may be inciden- 
tally required in giving the picture of con- 
centration. Moreover, the task of coding, 
classifying, and tabulating the figures is so 
large that it is clear they cannot be used in 
a public report earlier than 1953, by which 
time they will be more than 2 years old. 

Two other reports were substantially com- 
pleted but not published in the same fiscal 
year. One is a study of the character and 
extent of joint action of seven international 
oil companies through marketing agree- 
ments; through the development of common 
ownership of reserves and production in the 
Middle East, Venezuela, and other producing 
areas; and through the major patterns of 
contracts for the purchase and sale of oil. 
The other report is an examination of the 
competitive effects of the shift in the steel 
industry from almost complete reliance on 
domestic high-grade ore supplies to substan- 
tial reliance on foreign sources and low-grade 
domestic sources. 

In addition, the Commission regularly 
publishes in cooperation with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission quarterly indus- 
trial financial reports the purpose of which 
is to provide an indication of the current 
financial condition of all manufacturing 
corporations. They supply quarterly esti- 
mates of income, expense, assets, liabilities, 
and net worth of all United States manufac- 
turing corporations for different sizes of cor- 
porations and for major industries and, 
show trends in these items also by corpo- 
rate size group and by major industry group, 
with camparisons between corporate size and 
industry groups. 

To meet the needs of the defense agencies, 
this program has been extended to cover cor- 
porations engaged in wholesaling and retail- 
ing as well as manufacturing. It is also 
expected that the manufacturing report will 
be made in greater detail as to industry 
groups covered. About 10,000 business en- 
terprises have asked to receive our manu- 
facturing reports regularly, and there is a 
waiting list of about 5,000 more for the first 
issue of our report for wholesale and retail 
trade. As more detail is supplied, the reports 
should be even more valuable to business 
than they now are, 

The Commission is called upon for and 
furnishes many reports to committees of 
Congress concerning proposed legislation. 
During the 1951 fiscal year, 60 such reports 
were made by the Commission. In addition 
to these reports, the Commission has made 
two specific legislative recommendations to 
Congress for amendments to the Clayton 
Act. One of these is for an amendment to 
section 11 of that act which would provide 
finality for cease and desist orders issued 
by the Commission under the Clayton Act 
similar to that now provided for orders is- 
sued under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, with similar means of enforcement. As 
you know, under the present form of sec- 
tion 11, enforcement procedures are rela- 
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tively ineffectual, time-consuming, and ex- 
pensive. Unless the party against whom an 
order is issued seeks court review of the or- 
der, three separate and consecutive viola- 
tions of law must be proved before any pen- 
alty results: violation must be proved be- 
fore the Commission's order to cease and 
desist may be issued; violation subsequent 
to the order must be proved in order to 
obtain a court decree of enforcement; and a 
third violation subsequent to the decree of 
enforcement must be proved as a basis for 
contempt proceedings for violation of the 
order as enforced by court decree. 

The second recommendation made is for 
an amendment of section 8 of the Clayton 
Act relating to interlocking directorates. In 
its present form this section may be readily 
evaded, and it does not cover certain types of 
interlocking relationships which impair com- 
petition. Taking the instance of two cor- 
porations where under present law the same 
individual may not lawfully serve as a di- 
rector of both, an individual who is an offi- 
cer but not a director of one of these cor- 
porations may serve as a director of the 
other. There are various other types of in- 
terlocking relationships which may impair 
competition and which are not covered by 
the present law, including interlocks between 
corporations one of which supplies goods or 
services to or purchases them from the other. 

Turning now to the regulatory activities 
of the Commission, probably most if not all 
of you know that the Commission recently 
promulgated the first rule issued under the 
quantity-limit proviso of section 2 (a) of 
the Clayton Act. It applies to replacement 
tires and tubes of natural or synthetic rub- 
ber, and has an effective date of April 7, 
1952. The specific terms of this rule are: 

“The quantity limit as to replacement 
tires and tubes made of natural or synthetic 
rubber for use on motor vehicles as a class 
of commodity is 20,000 pounds ordered at one 
time for delivery at one time.” 

The term “replacement tires and tubes” 
excludes from the rule tires and tubes used 
by the manufacturer of a motor vehicle to 
equip it and which are components or ac- 
cessories of the vehicle when it is first sold. 
The quantity of 20,000 pounds approximates 
a carload quantity as generally recognized in 
the rubber industry. The purpose of the 
rule is to limit the cost defense based upon 
quantity provided in section 2 (a) to such 
savings as may be made on quantities up 
to but not exceeding 20,000 pounds sold at 
one time for delivery atone time. This being 
the first action taken under the quantity- 
limit proviso, no one can predict with any 
certainty the outcome with respect to the rule 
or the results which may be accomplished 
by it. There is no doubt that in the replace- 
ment tire field extreme price differences exist 
between competing purchasers. In some in- 
stances buyers receive prices which enable 
them to resell profitably at less than other 
resellers must pay for like tires. With re- 
spect to the rule, the Commission stated in 
part: 

“Unless the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act is implemented by 
this quantity-limit rule, it is relatively cer- 
tain that the conditions with respect to price 
discrimination which now prevail and which 
began to develop as early as 1926 in the re- 
placement tire industry will continue and 
worsen, With the rule in effect, such may 
not be the case and the contrary may hap- 
pen. In any event, the capacity of the act 
should be exhausted in an attempt to remedy 
the evil. This will be accomplished by the 
promulgation of the rule, and, if necessary, 
the institution of proceedings to enforce it 
under complaints against sellers, purchasers, 
or both, charging violation of section 2 as 
implemented by it.” 

During the 1951 fiscal year the Commis- 
sion received from outside sources slightly 
more than 3,200 complaints of alleged law 
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violations. Such complaints came from com- 
petitors or customers of the concern against 
which the complaint was made, from con- 
sumers, and from Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal agencies. During the same period of 
time the Commission completed almost 1,200 
investigations of alleged violations. There 
are two general methods by which the Com- 
mission disposes of matters involving law 
violations. One is by informal action, and 
the other by proceedings pursuant to for- 
mal complaint. The informal disposition is 
available except in restraint-of-trade mat- 
ters and certain other types of cases involv- 
ing deliberate intent to deceive or defraud, 
or where a substantial threat to public 
health is involved. In any instance, of 
course, where the circumstances are such 
that the Commission is not satisfied that the 
voluntary discontinuance of an unlawful 
practice will be permanent, it does not make 
informal disposition of the matter. The 
number of matters involving law violations 
which are disposed of by voluntary discon- 
tinuance, with appropriate assurance that 
there will be no resumption, is far greater 
than the number of matters in which formal 
complaints are issued. This, of course, is 
one of the things which contribute greatly 
to the value and importance of the adminis- 
trative process. In the last fiscal year, 427 
matters involving law violations were con- 
cluded by discontinuance of the practices and 
appropriate assurances that the practices 
would not be resumed. This figure compares 
with 121 orders to cease and desist and 32 
orders of dismissal, or a total of 153 pro- 
ceedings pursuant to complaint disposed of 
by the entry of final order. 

We all recognize that when litigation is 
necessary it should not be unduly protracted, 
and unreasonable delays between the com- 
mencement and the completion of litigation 
are harmful both to the public interest and 
to the interest of the parties concerned. This 
Commission has been confronted with a 
backlog of formal cases which built up over 
a period of years for various reasons. It is 
earnestly striving to dispose of this backlog 
of old cases and to bring all of its litigated 
matters to a current basis. To aid in ac- 
complishing this result, many procedural 
changes of substance and importance have 
been made in the last year and a half, and 
these, of course, have been reflected in the 
Commiission’s rules of practice. 

One such change, though seemingly un- 
important, has contributed much to expedite 
the handling of litigation. It is the naming 
of the hearing examiner in the complaint. 
The previous practice had been to designate 
a hearing examiner only when the case was 
actually ready to go to hearing, with the 
result that all preliminary motions, requests, 
and other papers filed prior to the com- 
mencement of hearings had to be passed upon 
by the Commission. By designating the 
hearing examiner at the time complaint is 
issued, he becomes available for the handling 
of all such preliminary matters. The hearing 
examiners have been able to dispose of such 
matters much more promptly than when it 
was necessary for the Commission to pass 
upon them, and a substantial saving in time 
has resulted. 

Another important step in expediting liti- 
gation has been the change from the making 
of recommended decisions by hearing exam- 
iners to their making of initial decisions. 
This change applied to all cases except those 
in which the taking of testimony had been 
completed, and under it the initial decision 
of the hearing examiner automatically be- 
comes the decision of the Commission unless 
an appeal is taken to the Commission, or the 
Commission either issues a stay order or 
upon its own motion places the initial de- 
cision on its docket for review. In a substan- 
tial number of cases this eliminates the time 
formerly consumed by briefing and orally 
arguing the recommended decision before 
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the Commission, as well as the time required 
thereafter for decision. Since this change 
in the rules became effective, 106 initial de- 
cisions have become final decisions. The 
average time between the commencement of 
these proceedings through the issuance of 
complaint and final disposition of the case 
has been 16.2 months. It is interesting to 
observe that out of this total of 106 initial 
decisions which have become final, approxi- 
mately half were pursuant to complaints is- 
sued after the change by which hearing ex- 
aminers were named in the complaint. The 
average time between complaint and final 
disposition of the cases in this group was 
6.6 months. : 

By amendments to its rules of practice 
made during the first half of 1951, the Com- 
mission provided for default orders. Under 
this procedure, there is normally placed in 
the “notice” portion of complaints a draft 
of an order to cease and desist believed to be 
appropriate if the facts should be found to 
be as alleged in the complaint. A failure to 
answer the complaint is deemed to authorize 
the Commission to find the facts to be as 
alleged therein, and if, after failure to answer, 
the party charged does not appear to show 
cause why the draft of order appearing in the 
“notice” portion of the complaint should not 
issue, such order will issue. Thus, a party 
charged has before him a statement of the 
exact nature of the relief the Commission 
seeks, and if he chooses to default by failure 
to answer or contest in any way, the order 
which will be issued is that which appeared 
in the “notice” portion of the complaint. 
On the other hand, the party charged may, by 
failure to answer, admit the facts alleged, 
but if he desires may still contest the form 
of order, or whether any order is warranted 
under the admitted facts. 

Perhaps the most important procedural 
change made by the Commission in its effort 
to expedite the disposition of formal pro- 
ceedings is the consent-settlement rule pro- 
mulgated in July 1951. It has been said 
many times that a substantial number of 
those who are charged with law violations, 
and especially those involving restraint of 
trade, would be willing to agree to the entry 
of an order to cease and desist without any 
trial of the case if it were not necessary to 
admit the specific acts or practices alleged 
in the complaint. Under the new consent- 
settlement procedure, the only admission 
that a party charged with law violation 
needs to make is an admission of jurisdic- 
tional facts. Every consent settlement must 
contain, in addition to the admission of the 
jurisdictional facts, a statement of the acts 
and practices which the Commission had 
reason to believe were unlawful. The per- 
son charged need not admit any of the mat- 
ters contained in such statement, but merely 
consents to its entry and also consents to 
the entry of the agreed order to cease and 
desist. For obvious reasons, the rule pro- 
vides that any consent settlement must 
dispose of all the issues as to all the parties. 
In order to invoke this procedure, it is nec- 
essary for the parties charged to move the 
hearing examiner for a suspension of pro- 
ceedings to afford opportunity to negotiate 
for a consent settlement. Such suspension, 
and the time thereof, are matters within 
the hearing examiner's discretion. In the 
event a satisfactory consent settlement is 
agreed upon, it will be entered in disposition 
of the proceeding. In the event the nego- 
tiations do not result in an agreement, or if 
an agreed settlement recommended to the 
Commission is rejected by it, the case will 
proceed to trial. Any motion for suspension 
for the purpose of negotiating for a con- 
sent settlement must be made, however, be- 
fore the commencement of the taking of 
evidence. 

We are indebted to individual practition- 
ers and to several bar association commit- 
tees for various suggestions relating to the 
Commission's procedures and rules of prac- 
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tice. A committee of the antitrust section 
of the New York State Bar Association has 
been particularly helpful. This committee 
has met with one of our staff committees 
several times over the past 3 years, and these 
meetings, because of the manner in which 
your committee has functioned, have en- 
couraged full and free discussion of the 
many suggestions presented. It is impor- 
tant that the Commission's procedures and 
rules of practice conduce to the effective and 
expeditious handling of regulatory actions in 
a fair and equitable manner. To this end 
I invite suggestions and cooperation from 
those who engage in practice before the 
Commission, 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR.62_ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith a resolu- 
tion adopted by the New York State 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
at their meeting on January 21, 1952, 
in the city of Binghamton, N. Y., urging 
the enactment of my bill, H. R. 1642, 
and that of Senator Lenman’s, S. 517, 
for the redevolopment of Niagara Falls 
in the generation and distribution of 
power for the benefit of the people of 
the northeastern United States, and so 
forth. 

The resolution also urges the early 
adoption of legislation to provide for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

Whereas plans have been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Army under the supervi- 
sion of the Chief of Engineers for the rede- 
velopment and improvement of the Niagara 
Palls for the generation and distribution 
of power for the benefit of the people of the 
northeastern United States; and 

Whereas the bill.(H. R. 1642) known as the 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill, now pending in the 
House and Senate, would preserve the scenic 
beauty of the Niagara Falls and provide for 
the most beneficial use of the waters for 
the development of power; and 

Whereas it has been the well-established 
policy of the American people to improve, 
use, and preserve the natural resources of 
the Nation for the public benefit; and 

Whereas the provision of said bill assures 
the development of the project pursuant to 
the treaty with Canada of 1950 and assures 
as well the operation of the generating and 
distribution units by an agreement with a 
duly authorized agency of the State of New 
York: Now, therefore, t= it 

Resolved, That we, the officers, direc- 
tors, and members of the New York 
State Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion assembed this 2lst day of January 


of said bill, S. 517, by the Congress of the 
United States, for the following reasons: (1) 
Because industry and farms, especially in 
the State of New York, must have cheaper 


this is true, in view of the availability of 
the great coal mines, oil and gas wells of 
neighboring Pennsylvania, and the hydro- 
electric possiblities of New York State, is a 
strong argument against the surrender of 
the natural resources of the Niagara to their 
monopolistic practices; (3) other pending 
legislative proposals would not provide any 
relief from the present inequitable distribu- 
tion of power from this great natural re- 
source; (4) to meet the national emergency 
now demands development of the Niagara 
to supply much more power for the farms 
and industry of the Northeast and to lower 
the rate level for the whole area; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the earliest adop- 
tion of legislation providing for the Federal 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to our representatives in Con- 
gress and made available to the press and 
to members of our local electric coopera- 
tives, 





Fallacious Declaration of Human Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~) ~ 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH '\ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] has called my attention to 
a timely editorial that appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald on Monday, De- 
cember 17, 1951. This is a common- 
sense editorial and points out quite 
clearly the danger that lurks in the so- 
called Declaration of Human Rights, now 
sponsored by the United Nations, to our 
form of government. I am including 
that editorial as part of my remarks: 

A Hoimay Tuat Famed 

Three years ago last week—on December 
10, 1948—the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted its Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

One-worlders take the view that this was 
one of the most transcendentally significant 
days in the history of mankind. Conse- 
quently they proposed that December 10, 
1951, be set aside as a sort of holiday, a day 
of jubilation, the Nation around. 

To judge by the news dispatches of last 
week, the plan didn’t quite come off. Two 
or three mayors issued proclamations, but if 
there was any widespread dancing in the 
streets, that fact was not reported in the 





press. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is a 
typically New-Dealish document—naive in 
its approach and from the traditional Amer- 
ican point of view, vicious in its implica- 
tions. It puts into high-sounding words the 
creed of Socialists, welfare-staters, and mis- 
cellaneous do-gooders the world around. 

Here are a few fragments which will serve 
to convey the general flavor of the thing: 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and his family, including food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care and the 
necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age, or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 

“Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and in- 
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ternational ccoperation and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each 
state, of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality.” 

Need we go on? 

The rights referred to in the declaration 
are not those with which people are endowed 
by their Creator and which are affirmed in 
the American Declaration of Independence. 

Rather, the U. N. refers to rights which 
must be supplied by the state (such as the 
astonishing right to social services, as quoted 
above). These rights must be paid for by 
other taxpayers. 

The American Declaration of Independence 
says people have a right to be free of big, 
despotic government. The socialistic decla- 
ration of the United Nations argues the 
cause of big government and upholds its 
right to suckle and dominate all. 

The two are as opposite as right and 
wrong. 

In itself the Declaration of Human Rights 
has no legal standing anywhere on earth. 
It is simply a collection of socialistic words, 
thrown to the winds. 

But there comes now the time for what the 
left-wing comrades call implementation. 
Even as these words are being written a com- 
mittee of the United Nations is meeting in 
Paris, trying to draft a Covenant of Human 
Rights, which, if adopted by the U. N., will 
be submitted to member nations for ratifica- 
tion. If approved by the United States Sen- 
ate, competent attorneys hold that this 
covenant would have the same force and 
effect as if it were a part of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

What this covenant will contain when 
completed, nobody knows. But the draft 
which was prepared last spring, and which 
now is being worked on in Paris, follows 
the same socialistic slant as the Declaration 
quoted above. In addition, in many sly 
ways it would undermine the American Con- 
stitution. 

For example, consider this section: 

“The right to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities, and may there- 
fore be subject to certain penalties, liabili- 
ties, and restrictions, but these shall be such 
only as are provided by law and are neces- 
sary for the protection of rational security, 
public order, safety, health or morals,” etc. 

If added to the Constitution now, in the 
form of a treaty, this section would wipe 
out freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion—because it would 
make those rights discretionary with the 
Federal Government. 

Many suggestions have been made for 
changing the proposed covenant to make it 
less objectionable, but the best plan of all, 
we think, would be for the American mem- 
bers of the U. N. committee (headed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, incidentally) to drop the 
whole socialistic mess and head for home. 

If they will follow that counsel, the date 
of their departure from Paris might well be 
celebrated, in years to come as a national 
holiday—and a far more popular one than 
the recent Human Rights Day. 





Statehood for Alaska V, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT N 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of statehood now for the Territories 


of Hawaii and Alaska continues to have 
strong support from all sections of the 
United States. On January 19 there 
appeared an editorial in the Denver Post 
urging the Congress to act affirmatively 
and soon on the pending legislation. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial referred to from the 
Post: 
Hanc Up ANOTHER STAR 

The bill to give statehood to Alaska is to 
have a top spot on the Senate Calendar for 
the present session. Floor action on the bill, 
which was approved by the Senate Interior 
Affairs Committee more than 8 months ago, 
is long overdue. 

The current movement for Alaskan state- 
hood started back in 1946 when the people 
of the Territory held a referendum on the 
question. Sentiment was strong for admis- 
sion to the Union. 

Since then House and Senate committees 
have twice approved the bill. The House it- 
self approved a statehood bill in 1949. A fili- 
buster prevented a vote in the Senate in 1950. 

While Congress has been monkeying 
around on the issue the people at large have 
shown in Gallup polls that they favor state- 
hood overwhelmingly. That feeling took 
quite a spurt after the outbreak of the 
Fiorean war. From western Alaska it is pos- 
sible to look across 30 miles of water directly 
into Russia. If Alaska is kept as a Territory, 
it will not have the development, population- 
wise and industrially, that a strong defense 
of our borders requires. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia 85 years 
ago. Russian Communists would like to re- 
pudiate the sale as illegal. Admission of 
Alaska as a State would serve notice on the 
Kremlin crowd that we are serious about 
keeping it as an integral part of the country. 

The principal argument against statehood 
is that Alaska does not have the population 
to support a State government. That claim 
has been studied carefully, and rejected, by 
committees of both the House and Senate, 
Actually Alaska has more population now, 
108,000, than 10 of the present States had at 
the time they were admitted. 

Congress has stalled on Alaskan statehood 
long enough. There should be quick action 
this time—action to be followed immediately 
by approval of statehood for Hawaii also. 





Not Too Late But Too Little 


27 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a speech delivered by Mr. Clifford Rob- 
erts, vice president of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., of Boston. Its subject 
was research and perspectives in the 
tanning industry. It was given on Octo- 
ber 26, 1951, before a meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council in Chicago. 

It deals with the problems of one 
industry, but there are suggestions in 
it that deserve the close attention of all 
industries, and all Americans. As Mr, 
Roberts said: 

When I spoke here in 1947, I indicated 
that nothing was so certain as change, and 
that statement still stands. 
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The need is for chemical research and 
development aimed at product improve- 
ment, to keep pace with competition. 

There is always something construc- 
tive to learn in any job, industry, trade, 
service, and recognition goes to the one 
who is not satisfied with a good perform- 
ance, but reaches for better and best. 

Energy, skill, wealth, and integrity 
must constantly be reinvested to insure 
progress. 

Only those who have retired, their 
work done, can live on the past. The 
majority, in the high tide of life, must 
advance by product improvement, begin- 
ning with each individual. Mr. Roberts 
reminds us that the urge to discover and 
create is indispensable. 

The speech follows: 


RESEARCH AND PERSPECTIVES IN THE TANNING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Tanners’ 
Council, and guests, I feel honored in being 
asked to talk to you again and after making 
a report of the progress made by our com- 
pany in the tanning development field since 
1947 I would like to make a few observations 
on the relationship of the chemical industry 
to the tanning industry and the steady en- 
croachment upon leather markets by the 
products of the former. 

This, I think, is vitally important to 
tanners and also affects any machinery devel- 
opment prcgram. 

But first, speaking generally, what has 
happened in the last 4 years which has 
helped the tanner to produce; that is to 
say machinewise—or helped the tanners’ 
product chemically? Basically, there has 
been nothing of importance. 

There have been minor improvements to 
machines, products, and processes. In some 
cases, improved machines of minor impor- 
tance. 

Chemically, we have had minor improve- 
ments in tanning materials, colors, oils, fats, 
pigments, and additions to general chemical 
Knowledge. 

I should say broadly, this |s very unsatis- 
factory, but looking at it from the view- 
point of the amount of time and money put 
into it, it is all we might expect—probably 
more than we ought to expect. 

You are better able to decide whether you 
are satisfied or not. y 

Speaking about the machinery side of 
making leather, it today seems to be a pro- 
cedure which, to a large extent, involves 
either picking things up, or putting them 
down, or inserting half a skin in a machine, 
pulling it out, turning it around, inserting 
the other end, and then pulling that out— 
or a combination of both. 

We hope to be able to supply machines of 
the through-feed type wherein a man will 
pick up a piece at the first machine, insert it 
and then forget it. 

We hope to convey that product and auto- 
matically feed it to the next machine and 
then automatically place it on a pallet or a 
horse. 

We hope to eliminate the bevy of scrub- 
women who are usually at the end of a sea- 
soning machine. 

We believe we can paste leather without 
using paste. 

We believe we can dry leather in one- 
tenth of the present time and do it better 
and cheaper. 

We believe we can take the errors out of 
leather measuring and increase the machine 
production and so on. 

A number of the above developments are 
out on tannery trial or will be very shortly, 
and we should soon know whether they are 
practical or not. 

We are not interested in commercializing 
these machines until we know they are right, 
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and this means that, because of our lack of 
knowledge and experience in this field, we 
have to move them around from tanner to 
tanner to make sure that they will fulfill 
the variety of conditions and prove profit- 
able to us and the tanner. That takes time. 

We have made mistakes and I expect we 
will continue to make them. If all the ma- 
chines that are out on trial prove successful, 
we have wasted only 27 cents on every dollar 
we have spent so far, and that, I think, is a 
good batting average for a program of this 
kind. 

We think the balance of our work looks 
promising. 

These present approaches will not only 
have to pay for themselves but also for the 
failures. The entire program may be a fail- 
ure unless we can sell our products. 

We think we can, provided manufacturers 
assess their value on the future as well as 
the present and are realistic as to savings in 
production. 

That is to say, correctly evaluate the in- 
tangibles such as fringe benefits, uniformity 
of product, quality, and reduction in skill 
and fatigue. 

I expect the tanner thinks that 4 years is 
a long time in which to get started and 
going. 

Ican assure a tanner, though, that it seems 
much longer to a research man, because 
money is going out during this time, nothing 
is coming in, nothing has been proven, and 
there always are in every company indi- 
viduals who properly question where the 
money is going. 

Therefore, to the research man time seems 
mruch longer than it does to the tanner. 

All of the above work is predicated on 
making the present product along current 
lines, but how long will that procuct con- 
tinue to be made? 

If the chemical companies (and I include 
rubber and oil in that term) continue to 
improve their products at the rate they have 
in the past 5 years, how much present-day 

leather will be made 10 years from now? 

If machine markets are small now, what 
will they be then? For how long is anyone 
justified in putting money into 
involved in present processes? 

When we embarked on this program, we 
knew that the markets for tanning nrachin- 
ery were small compared to most specialized 
machinery markets. 

We knew that if we increased machinery 
productions we wquid make these markets 
still smaller. 

I must confess that I did not realize, at 
that time, how small the resultant market 
would be, and that is why I say if leather 
continues to lose ground it will be difficult 
to justify further research investment in 
some of these tanning-machinery fields. 

These are not idle questions. They liter- 
ally exist in the sole-leather-machinery mar- 
ket right now because the question is: If 
synthetic soles have increased from 26 per- 
cent in 1947 to 52 percent in 1951, what can 
we expect in 1955? 

Just because up to now mainly synthetic 
soles and synthetic upholstery have been 
well received in a large way, it does not mean 
that a new product may not appear tomor- 
row which will hit the kid or the calf or 
the sheep tanners just as hard. 

I have said that scientific progress is slow— 
it is. Improvements brought about through 
science do not appear all at once. 

Mechanical improvements are also slow in 
materializing. They usually come one at a 
time and careful analysis should be made 
of each one, not just for the present but for 
the next 10 years as well. 

This calls for vision and imagination also 
on the part of the manufacturers. 

If research and development is to look 
ahead and spend money, it must have the 
support of the manufacturer in the use of 
their products when they appear, even 
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though the net advantage of any one may 
not be great. 

Some of these improvements involve 
changes that are distasteful and temporarily 
upsetting, but if they tend toward more 

facts, lower cost, increased uni- 
formity, better quality, reduction in skill and 
ease of operation, they should be adopted. 

For the sum of these is the trend in manu- 
facturing today. Having been installed, re- 
search can then go forward and predicate 
further work on their use. 

Looking ahead is not too difficult. An 
examination of the past and present and a 
review of conditions in other industries pro- 
vide labor patterns and trends in manu- 
facturing which are safe to follow. 

I will try to illustrate by picking a ma- 
chine operation which on the face of it does 
not seem too important and yet when one 
considers that this is only a sample of a 
number of similar situations the cumulative 
benefits of which could be substantial; that 
is, the Korrect measuring machine. 

This machine is inaccurate in its reading 
(see report from Bureau of Standards). In 
Europe they use the pin wheel machine ex- 
clusively, which is accurate. 

There are things to be desired about both 
machines. 

The pin wheel machine can be run from 
2 to 3 times as fast as a Korrect. 

It is sturdier and a stronger machine and 
does not require the continuous adjustments 
and checks that the Korrect requires. 

Right there is a labor saving of from 30 to 
50 percent. There is also a saving by elimi- 
nation of adjustments. 

Both machines require two men—one to 
feed and one to receive and mark the meas- 
urement. 

We have two devices on trial which, taken 
together, result in eliminating the man that 
marks by automatically marking the leather 
and automatic stacking of the leather. 

The total benefits then would be: 

1. Greater accuracy of measurement and 
marking. 

2. Reduction in adjustment time. 

8. Fifty percent labor saving from in- 
feed man through higher speeds. 

4. Elimination of man who marks—a total 
labor saving of 75 percent. 

We are now faced with the question: 
“Should we design this for use on the Kor- 
rect or the Pin Wheel?” ‘Tanners tell us that 
the Pin Wheel machine will never go in the 
United States of America because— 

1. It will result in smaller measurement, 
thereby upping the price of leatber. 

2. It’s too much trouble to change and 
educate the consumer, 

I don’t believe this. No manufacturer can 
afford to lose gains in production or accurate 
facts such as I have outlined. 

They can wait until they are forced into 
it by competition, but it is questionable 
under today’s conditions if they can even 
afford to do that. 

Granted it will mean that they have to 
get together and straighten this out with the 
consumer, but he will appreciate it, too. 

The shoe business, for one, would benefit 
by getting better cutting figures. 

My company does not make or supply the 
pinwheel machine. Patents have long ago 
run out. Anyone can make it. 

Anyone can buy it in Europe today, but we 
are not going to invest thousands of dollars 
in it until the tanners indicate acceptance. 

If this machine was available in tanneries 
today, our marking and stacking device, if 
mechanically efficient, could be used to ad- 
vantage quickly. 

That is what I mean by taking advantage of 
improvements when they are available rather 
than waiting until it’s too late. 

I think the time has arrived when tanners 
have to be interested in more accurate facts 
wherever obtainable and in every economy 
that it is possible to make. 





I have just mentioned labor saving. In 
this connection, there is a point I would like 
to emphasize, although it is probably familiar 
to you. In the past few years labor costs 
have been substantially increased by the 
addition of what are commonly called “fringe 
benefits.” 

A reduction of one employee means a sav- 
ing of $200 to $500 per year in addition to the 
direct wage saving. 

This is a factor of major importance to 
those in an industry like tanning—faced, as 
it is, with a war on between its products and 
those of the chemical industry. 

Well—so much for machinery development, 
which is only one factor ng the indus- 
try—and a relatively minor one at that. 

In the last 4 years we have also been en- 
gaged in a fundamental protein-leather re- 
search program which is predicated upon the 
belief that a truly fundamental attack upon 
the problems of collagen fiber structure and 
the chemical mechanism of tanning can 
scarcely fail, if properly carried out, to lead 
to important improvements in leather-mak- 
ing processes and to important improve- 
ments in the quality and uniformity of 
leather as a material. 

This program, as at present constituted, 
has these three immediate objectives: 

1. To discover the features of the chemical 
and physical structure of the collagen fiber 
which are responsible for its tanning be- 
havior and properties as leather. 

2. To discover the important features of 
the chemical structure of common tanning 
agents, and their influence upon leather 
properties. 

3. To discover how tanning agents react 
with collagen to form leather. 

In the comparatively short time in which 
this program has been in operation, substan- 
tial advances have been made toward each 
of these immediate objectives. These may 
be recapitulated briefly as follows: 

1. Structure of the collagen fiber: Through 
electron microscope and biochemical studies, 
a@ new and abnormal form of the collagen 
fiber has been discovered. This new form 
can now be produced at will, and the study 
of its properties and conditions of formation 
have led to far-reaching conclusions about 
the structure and more of formation of the 
normal leather-forming fiber. In brief, the 
results indicate that collagen is probably 
composed of two chemical parts, the relative 
proportions of which have an important in- 
fluence on the properties of the fiber. One of 
these parts has been isolated, and with it 
Wwe can produce the abnormal modifications 
mentioned above. The other, the larger part, 
has not yet been discovered, but we have 
reason to believe that it will eventually be 
found. 

2. Structure of tanning agents: Through 
chemical studies, it has been found that some 
of the commonly accepted ideas of the struc- 
tures of vegetable tannins, such as quebracho, 
are erroneous in important details. The 
work has proceeded far enough to give us a 
good idea of what the correct structure prob- 
ably is. Incidentally, in the course of this 
work, a new series of synthetic compounds 
possessing excellent tanning properties has 
been discovered. 

3. Mechanism of tanning reaction: This 
is the least-advanced phase of the work, 
That this should be so is not surprising, 
since it is obvious that our really important 
advances in this field will only come after 
considerable knowledge is gained in the pre- 
vious two. The question naturally arises: 
At the present state of the work, and in 
the light of the advances thus far achieved, 
what is it possible to foresee as eventually 
coming out of such a program, and what 
are the possible effects of such results upon 
the leather industry? 

Anyone who is familiar with the concepts, 
methods, and history of fundamental scien- 
tific research knows that it is impossible 
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to answer such a question explicitly and 
with any assurance of the correctness of the 
answer. 

For instance, when Irving Langmuir un- 
dertook his fundamental studies of the ad- 
sorption of gases by hot metal wires, in the 
laboratories of the General Electric Co., no 
one (including Langmuir himself) could 
have predicted the immensely valuable prac- 
tical results in the development of vastly 
improved light bulbs which were to result. 

Those who sponsored the original funda- 
mental work did know, however, that the 
phenomena to be studied were involved in 
the processes occurring during the opera- 
tion of an electric lamp, and they knew that 
a better understanding of them would un- 
doubtedly lead to improvement of some 
kind, even though the exact nature of the 
improvement could not be predicted specifi- 
cally. Numerous other examples of a simi- 
lar kind could be cited if time permitted. 

It is, nevertheless, possible from the point 
which we have at present reached to begin 
to discern, in a very broad outline, the gen- 
eral shape of possible future developments 
affecting the leather industry. 

It is probable but not a certainty, for in- 
stance, that existing materials and proc- 
esses will be improved within the next few 
years to permit the production of more mod- 
ern uniform leathers of improved proper- 
ties scientifically controlled to suit the ma- 
terial ideally to the requirements of its ulti- 
mate use. 

Substantial improvements of this type can 
probably be achieved without radical change 
in the principles of existing tannery proc- 
esses. It is not improbable also that they 
can be achieved with concurrent savings in 
labor and with more economical processing. 

Beyond this point, which all will agree is 
a desirable one to attain, it begins to be pos- 
sible, however, to make out the first fore- 
shadowing of even greater developments, of 
a much more revolutionary kind. 

In my talk given before you in 1947, the 
future possibility, long discussed by leather 
men, of reprocessing hides and skins by 
chemical means into leather in continuous 
sheet form, was mentioned. 

It was stated at that time thai; tais con- 
ception was not fantastic. It is even less 
fantastic 4 years later, and we are now in 
a position where we begin to see how ulti- 
mately it might possibly be accomplished. 

As a matter of fact, we have succeeded in 
our laboratories, in a very crude and imper- 
fect way and on a test-tube scale, in process- 
ing a portion of skin through a soluble form 
and back into a fibrous sheet bearing some 
similarity to natural skin. 

It is true that we cannot yet utilize the 
whole skin in this way, and that the result- 
ing product is far from perfect, but these are 
only very crude beginnings—the first results 
of fundamental collagen research. 

We have, however, achieved enough to give 
us greater confidence in the possibility of 
ultimate success along these lines. 

One could certainly speculate almost in- 
definitely about possibilities emerging from 
such a research program as we have been dis- 
cussing. 

One concerns the diminishing supplies of 
natural tanning materials, and possible re- 
‘acements for these. Tanners know, of 
course, that a few such materials are already 
availabl> and jn use in limited amounts. 

It is to be hoped that improved tanning 
materials of this type will become available 
in the future, and that our dependence upon 
natural extracts will become less and less, 
and finally vanish. 

The results of our own studies in the 
chemistry of the natural tanning materials 
have led us to the conclusion that the pos- 
sibility of synthesizing materials of similar 
or even improved properties is by no means 
an idle fantasy. 
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We are all aware that great strides have 
been made in the last few years in the de- 
velopment and production of synthetic 
fibers—fibers which have properties un- 
dreamed of until their advent, and certain- 
ly not possessed by the natural fibers which 
they are supplanting. 

Even these modern fibers—nylon and or- 
lon may be cited as examples—are, however, 
scarcely to be thought of as the final de- 
velopment along these lines. 

While they are the result of intensive 
chemical research in the development of 
suitable materials; their fibrous form and 
fibrous properties are produced by purely 
mechanical means—the stretching and spin- 
ning processes necessary to convert the raw 
material into a usable fiber. 

We still do not know how to make a fiber 
by purely chemical means, that is, to pro- 
duce a perfect fiber as the result solely of 
a chemical reaction. It is possible that the 
results, described above, obtained with col- 
lagen, may be the key to the opening up of 
such a field. 

Such a development would have tremen- 
dous repercussions in the textile and syn- 
thetic fields. If the tanner were sufficiently 
alert in promoting and exploiting such de- 
velopments, he could yet turn the tables 
and emerge triumphant from his present 
losing contest with synthetic substitutes. 

I have endeavored to give you a broad 
picture of the research activities and objec- 
tives of my company in the tanning field. 

Obviously, we are limited as to funds in 
the amount we can gamble on tanning ma- 
chinery—the size of the machinery markets 
and the possibility of profit do that. 

Because of this and the heavy investment 
already involved and anticipated, I am more 
than normally interested in halting the en- 
croachment of plastics upon the leather 
market. 

I am aware of your research facilities at 
Cincinnati, of the Quartermaster Corps work 
there and at other universities, and also of 
the fact that many tanners have their own 
chemical research facilities. 

However, I do not believe that anyone is 
undertaking fundamental leather research 
work such as I have just described, and this 
must provide the answer to the future, to 
new processes, and fundamental product 
improvement. 

In my opinion, ten times as much money 
and effort should be going into this program 
if the necessary rate of progress is to be 
obtained. 

On long-range research work of the fun- 
damental character which I have outlined, 
technical manpower of the right caliber and 
laborious fact-finding by junior members 
limits our rate of spending and, of course, a 
proper balance has to be struck in a com- 
pany like ours between total research funds 
available and those that one can afford for 
this kind of fundamental educational ex- 
ploration. 

I was reading the September 17 issue of 
the magazine News Week the other day and 
came across the following reference to the 
American Chemical Society. The article is 
in the science section on pages 53 to 55. 

I would like to read the first paragraph to 
you, but suggest the whole article is worth 
reading as it g.ves a picture of the vast prog- 
ress and potentialities of chemistry: 

“That was the summer when Americans 
had no instant coffee, stainless steel, kiss- 
proof lipstick, fiber-glass lampshades, dry 
ice, rayon panties, frozen spinach, pocket 
lighters, penicillin, plastic shower curtains, 
underarm deodorants, insulin, foam rubber, 
cola drinks, aluminum saucepans, nylon 
stockings, DDT, unbreakable watch crystals, 
painless dentistry, synthetic fertilizers, home 
permanent waves, antifreeze, or bubble gum. 
That was also the summer when the infant 
Herbert Hoover yelled fretfully at the sullen 
heat in West Branch, Iowa. “But on August 
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1 of that year, 1874, more than 100 chemists, 
resplendent in baggy suits, billowing 
whiskers and bushy sideburns made a pil- 
grimage to a two-story frame house in 
Northumberland, Pa. There, at the home of 
Joseph Priestly, they noted the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Priestly’s great 
achievement: “The discovery of oxygen’.” 

Two years later saw the foundation of the 
American Chemical Society. It now has 
67,000 members. 

The list of subjects referred to which did 
not exist in 1874, while of rather heterogen- 
eous origin, intrigued me. 

I asked myself what had happened to those 
industries whose products were being elim- 
inated or replaced by some of the items men- 
tioned and again I wondered how the new 
industries which had cropped up were get- 
ting along? 

The majority of the items mentioned come 
under the heading of product improvement 
and that is what I would like to emphasize 
today. 

In our Shoe Museum in Boston we have 
shoes taken from the tombs of the Pharaohs 
and if this leather is compared with 1951 
leather it is difficult to see that there is much 
difference between that which was made 
2,000 years ago and that made today. 

If we look around we find that synthetic 
articles are replacing leather in many im- 
portant fields—for instance, sole leather, up- 
holstery, handbags, luggage, and so on. 

Why has this happened? In some cases 
the synthetic is better, in others not so good, 
in many places it is cheaper. It may be a 
combination of all of these things. 

But what has the tanner done to improve 
his product, to vary it and to expand its use? 

What has he done to add to the natural 
characteristics of leather? 

Synthetic shoe soles, for instance, have 
color all the way through, and they come in 
a variety of colors, they wear longer, they 
are cheaper, they do not require mulling 
and, in many cases, finishing. They are 
waterproof. 

But sole leather still has many other good 
qualities which the synthetic sole has not. 

Why cannot sole leather be made to have 
some of these synthetic properties? 

Why does upholstery and women’s hand- 
bag leather have to be a solid leather 
throughout? 

Why not take a page from the plywood 
industry and laminate thin skivings to paper, 
or cloth, or some kind of backing? Why 
limit this to sock linings? 

Why not make upper or sole leather go 
three or four times as far as it does today? 

Why do most shoes have to be lined with 
fabric linings? 

Why is the leather sold for unlined shoes 
in such an unfinished, unattractive state? 

Why does the tanner care if he has to 
change or modify his business, if he can 
make some variation which is profitable? 

These questions are picked at random. 
I have not thought them out. They are 
merely presented with the thought of stim- 
ulating new ideas for product development. 

None of them may be any good, and I have 
no other thought in mind other than citing 
them as examples of the kind of thing that 
might result in product improvement. 

We have instant coffee, café-au-lait, coffee 
in the bean, ground coffee, vacuum packed 
coffee, coffee ice cream, coffee essence, but 
we only have minor variations in each kind 
of leather. 

What are the fundamental product im- 
provements made in leather in the last thou- 
sand years? Can anyone think of anything 
very important besides chrome tannage? 

I would like to point out that the oil com- 
panies, when they find oil flelds running 
dry (in fact, they do it all the time and do 
not wait for this to occur), go out and pros- 
pect for new fields and new gushers. So far 
this year they have drilled 43,900 gas and oil 
welis. 
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They finance thts work by allocating in 
their cost a percentage for research and 
exploration. 

They know that only a small percentage 
of the holes they will dig in new fields will 
produce, and they know that unless they 
find new fields their business will dry up 
and die. 

They are not content with exploration, 
but continually spend money to improve 
their products and to bring out new prod- 
ucts. Because of this, they have been a pain 
in the neck to the coal industry 

I mention oil fields because I th'nk there 
are definite signs that the tanning field is 
drying up—octher materials are taking the 
place of leather. 

The tanning industry is sick, and the 
microbes attacking it are the products of 
the chemical industry. 

This chemical industry, starting from 
small beginnings not too long ago, is today 
one of the most vital creative forces in the 
United States of America; yet the tanning 
industry is probably the oldest industry that 
dabbled in chemistry. What a head start it 
had! 

It should be possible to stop these mic- 
robes from spreading further. 

The cure will be unpleasant and it will 
call for sacrifice and greater cooperation be- 
tween all branches of the tanning industry 
than has been the case up to now. 

Outsiders cannot do it for the tanning in- 
dustry. Like the chemical industry, it is 
easier for an outsider to take the business 
away than to cure it. 

When I spoke here in 1947, I indicated that 
nothing was so certain as change, and that 
statement still stands. 

In the 4 years that have elapsed much has 
happened in the chemical industry which 
has affected the products of the tanning in- 
dustry, but little—or nothing—has happened 
to improve or expand the tanner’s basic pro- 
duct. 

Millions of research dollars annually are 
being poured by the chemical industry first 
into research and then into products, many 
of which are aimed at capturing the leather 
market. 

Many more millions are being put into new 
chemical plants to produce the basic resins 
from which these products will be made 
commercially. 

The chemical industry is on its way, and 
what has the tanning industry done? 

Is it the old story of “too little and too 
late”? 

The tanning industry is just as much in- 
volved in chemistry as is the manufacturer of 
agricultural fertilizer. 

I suggest tanners recognize that fact. The 
chemical industry allocates approximately 
2% percent of gross sales to research. Ap- 
plying this to leather sales, some $17,500,000 
a year should be going into leather research. 
Is it? 

Fundamental changes and real progress in 
leather making cannot be made without the 
expenditure of time and money by qualified 
research personnel and they need a lot of 
both before they can produce results. This 
philosophy applies to any 

You support a chemical laboratory at 
Cincinnati University under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. O’Fiaherty. 

Has he ever had enough men or time or 
money or facilities to really get after this 
major problem? I have been directing re- 
search for some 15 years and am fortunate 
in having had, from the beginning, a man- 
agement who taught me the philosophy of 
research rather than I having to teach them. 

A management which was not always 
breathing down my neck saying, “produce, 
produce,” but rather one which had courage 
and patience and confidence that our tech- 
nical men would come through eventually, 

I have not discussed Dr. prob- 
lem with him, but sitting back at a distance, 
I can imagine the difficulties under which he 
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must work with a budget which is obviously 
limited, plus the necessity of producing re- 
sults with regularity in order to justify 
existence. 

Probably the correct answer would be 
“not too late but too little.” 

However, none of my company’s funda- 
mental chemical work is aimed at 1951 
product improvement along the lines pre- 
viously suggested. It would seem as if that 
is a very obvious problem for the tanners 
themselves. 

I think I have said before, research can 
be just as constructive as it is destructive, 
From the tanning point of view, the chem- 
ical company research is destructive; from 
theirs, it is constructive. 

Research and development and new ideas, 
have killed many an industry and it can and 
will, I believe, kill the tanning industry 
unless they fight back. 

Time is short, but you still have most of 
the good business, the good customers, and 
a@ good product to build on. 

Why not fight back, and if it means that 
in 1975 you are making something which 
isn’t the leather of the Pharaohs, what does 
it matter if it is profitable? 

As Irving Glass has so aptly stated, “With 
all due acknowledgement to the limitations 
of raw material supply, tanners should be 
acutely aware of the incessant threat of sub- 
stitutes and the need for surviving in terms 
of efficient modern production and profitable 
merchandising. That cannot be done unless 
leather has product claims and product merit 
equalling or exceeding the challenge of new 
products.” 

As I have indicated, I believe the tanning 
industry as a whole or by subgroups must, if 
they wish to survive— 

1, Collectively or as individuals initiate 
more chemical research and development 
aimed at product improvement, starting 
right now, not in the past half-hearted way, 
but on long-term lines supported by sub- 
stantial guaranteed research funds, courage, 
and patience. 

2. Analyze and re-analyze in each group 
every item of present manufacturing cost, 
every procedure, even every movement of 
every operator, to get costs down to rock bot- 
tom, thereby making it more difficult and 
less attractive to synthetic cempetitors to 
entice away business. This would make it 
possible to put sufficient funds into research 
at no extra cost. 

3. Analyze in each group its equipment and 
processes and examine the machinery avail- 
able here and abroad to make sure that each 
has the latest and most efficient available. 

Let me suggest, if you do decide to spend 
more money on chemical research, don’t do 
it sporadically; don’t be niggardly; don’t be 
impatient; have a little more hope in you 
than you have at a horse race; give full re- 
sponsibility to the man who is carrying out 
the work, and clearly state the objectives you 
have in mind before work starts. 

Tanners I believe have been standing on 
their new oil field for many centuries and 
all that they have to do now is to dig a few 
holes and the future should take care of 
itself. 


—_—_—_—_—X__ 


Gobble, Gobble, Gobble? “) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Eg 


HON. ALFRED | D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE“ENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, is it 
fair to free enterprise for a prime con- 


tractor with limited shop facilities to 
bid on and receive a defense order far 
in excess of his ability to produce it at 
the time of the award? 

The idea seems to be, in certain quar- 
ters, to win the bid, then apply for plant 
expansion, which means obtaining criti- 
cally short construction materials, 
What is wrong with this? 

The big fellows gobble the orders. 
Little plants are shut out. Critical ma- 
terials are used. 

A policy of awarding.contracts on the 
basis of existing facilities would not only 
be fairer to all, but enable us to husband 
and distribute more wisely our precious 
resources, 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
an editorial that appeared in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune on December 2, 
1951, entitled “We Can’t Move Forward 
or Backward.” This editorial points out 
that foreign entanglements during the 
last 10 years have so involved us in com- 
mitments all over the world that we have 
completely lost control of our foreign 
policy: 

We Can’t Move Forwarp orn Backwarp 


In 10 years the United States has managed 
completely to lose control of the conduct of 
its foreign policy. It has done so by com- 
mitting itself to illimitable political and mili- 
tary objectives. It has internationalized 
every one of its sovereign concerns, so that 
now, before it can contemplate any plan or 
take any action, it must consult from a dozen 
to five dozen other nations. 

The New Dealers planned it that way. They 
wanted to divest America of its sovereign in- 
tegrity. They succeeded so well that the 
Nation cannot move one step forward or pull 
one step back without consulting a parcel of 
other states. The United States no longer is 
able to act of its own volition. 

The process began when Mr. Roosevelt fell 
in with Prime Minister Churchill's design to 
couple a neutral America with the fortunes 
of belligerent Britain in World War II. That 
was done at the conference at sea off Argentia, 
Newfoundland, in August 1941, when the At- 
lantic Charter was drafted. That charter 
carried the seeds of further involvement, for 
it foreshadowed the creation of an interna- 
tional organization, supposedly to keep world 
peace, in which the United States would be 
reduced to one voice among many. 

On January 1, 1942, after America had been 

into war through the maneuvering 
that led to Pearl Harbor, this coming inter- 
national organization acquired a name—the 
United Nations. That term was invoked in 
@ manifesto which the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration induced 25 other nations to sign, 
endorsing the Atlantic Charter and pledging 
no separate peace with enemy states. 

The next step was the Pulbright resolu- 
tion of September 21, 1943, placing Congress 
on record as favoring the creation of appro- 
priate international machinery with power 
adequate to establish and to maintain a just 


and lasting peace among the nations of the 
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world, and as favoring participation by the 
United States therein through its constitu- 
tional processes. The resolution was spon- 
sored by an Arkansas Senator who had been 
sent to England as a Rhodes scholar. 

On October 30, 1943, Secretary of State 
Hull and his opposite numbers from Britain 
and Russia signed a declaration looking for- 
ward to a broad system of international 
cooperation and security. The Chinese Am- 
bassador to Russia also joined in this decla- 
ration of Moscow. 

To tie the package even tighter, the Sen- 
ate, on November 5, 1943, passed the Con- 
nally resolution committing the Senate in 
advance to approve by two-thirds vote of 
the Senators present any scheme for an in- 
ternational organization which might be 
submitted. 

Between August 21 and September 28, 1944, 
the preliminary work on drafting what later 
became the Charter of the United Nations 
was undertaken by this country, Britain, 
Russia, and China at Dumbarton Oaks, the 
Washington estate of a former diplomat, who 
had deeded it to Harvard University. The 
method of voting was left open in the draft 
charter, but was settled at the Yalta Con- 
ference in February 1945. There Roosevelt 
acquiesced in Stalin's proposal that Russia 
should have three votes in the international 
organization. Each of the five major pow- 
ers—China and France were so considered, 
along with Britain, Russia, and America— 
would possess a veto on all but minor pro- 
cedural matters. 

The San Francisco conference of April to 
June, 1945, with Alger Hiss as its secretary, 
completed the draft of the U. N. Charter in 
its final form. Once the U. N. became opera- 
tive, American diplomacy was conducted 
largely through it so that by now 59 other 
nations all have a voice in the formulation 
of American policy. 

But, even so, this was not. enough for 
those who designed to get America so 
thoroughly enmeshed that she could never 
again speak or act for herself. When U. N. 
disclosed its weaknesses, the yearning for 
entanglement increased, rather than dimin- 
ished. As a consequence, Senato: Vanden- 
berg, the bipartisan Republican from Mich- 
igan, induced the Senate to rush through 
approval of a resolution June 11, 1948, em- 
powering Mr. Truman to go out and shop 
for military alliances, obviously against 
Russia. 

The direct result was the North Atlantic 
Pact, ratified by the Senate July 21, 1949, 
binding America’s military power to Can- 
ada and 10 European countries. Under the 
Truman doctrine of March 12, 1947, the 
United States was already leagued with 
Greece and Turkey in defense against com- 
munism. Under the Marshall plan un- 
veiled by the Secretary of State at Harvard, 
June 5, 1947, America had begun making up 
the economic deficits of more than a dozen 
European countries. 

After the approval of the Atlantic Pact, 
the administration sought more alliances. 
This year it undertook defense of the Pacific 
through an alliance with Australia and New 
Zealand and a separate pact with Japan. It 
also pledged itself to give France complete 
support in the colonial war against Indo- 
nesia. Now a pact for the defense of the 
Middle East is being advanced, while Tur- 
key and Greece have been accepted as part- 
ners in the Atlantic Pact. 

At the moment Secretary of State Acheson 
is operating a two-ring circus, participating 
in the political palaver of the U. N. General 
Assembly in Paris and rushing off to Rome 
for military discussions with the Atlantic 

Pact Council. Herds of foreigners make 
known to him their desires and demands, 
and the United States is expected to act as 
wet nurse to them all. 

The United States was never isolationist 
in the sense that people like Truman and 
former Secretary of State Hull used the 


word, insulting their own country as selfish, 
withdrawn from the world, and indifferent 
to decent international intercourse. But 
it is now entirely true that the United 
States does not have a free hand, which is 
all that isolationism should ever have meant. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of January 25, 
1952: 

PERILOUS COURSE 


The United States is charting a somewhat 
perilous and uncertain course in denying 
economic aid to five nations and military 
aid to a sixth because they will not declare 
their allegiance to the free world in its 
struggle against communism. 

From all accounts our Government is not 
taking this action from any inner convic- 
tion, but because it is required by the Mu- 
tual Security Act as passed by Congress. 
And so it is adhering to the letter of the 
law to show that the provision will not work. 

But when you go out of your way to do 
something you don't believe in, just to show 
up the other fellow, the element of spite 
enters, and the chance of a fair trial of the 
measure fails. In this case, we are moving 
the way we are just to demonstrate to Con- 
gress the dangers inherent in a policy that 
appears to apply political and military pres- 
sure on nations that feel, for one reason or 
another, that they cannot make the neces- 
sary commitments. 

The main trouble here is that, in order to 
prove a point, we are not administering the 
act impartially. For instance, it is signifi- 
cant that five of the six nations involved 
in the announcement will not receive eco- 
nomic or technical assistance—Ireland, Bur- 
ma, Egypt, Iraq, or Afghanistan. But the 
sixth—Iran—will. Only military aid is to 
be denied this oil-rich country. 

Now, Iran was just as adamant in refusing 
to sign the Western pledge as the others. 
But we are making an exception in her case, 
perhaps due to “unusual circumstances.” 
Yet here we are helping one nation involved 
in a controversy with Britain and denying 
aid t another in exactly the same situation, 
Egypt. 

Moreover, the amount of economic aid we 
have earmarked for Iran is $23,400,000, which 
is much more than the entire sum involved 
in the six programs affected by yesterday's 
MSA announcement—$16,500,000. To carry 
this thought a step further, we do not hesi- 
tate to send $54,000,000 to India, which 
certainly is not willing to sign a pledge 
against the Reds and which is, in fact, flirt- 
ing with them quite outrageously. 

These inconsistencies in the carrying out 
of our policies will not help American pres- 
tige or enhance American leadership. They 
only add suspicions, where confidence is 
needed, and tend to weaken the unity that 
is all-important if the free world is to sur- 
vive any future onslaught by communism. 

Another mistake we make is to lump our 
friends and nonfriends into one stew. For 
instance, Ireland is much closer to us in 
every way than, say, Afghanistan. Yet we 
bracket them in the same no-aid group, even 
though their reasons for not signing the 
allegiance pledge may be vastly different. 
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Iraq has been much fairer with us on oil 
matters than Iran—but we do more for the 
latter than for the former. India has op- 
posed us consistently in some of our fondest 
approaches toward world harmony, while 
Pakistan has been quite as consistently on 
our side. Yet we send $54,000,000 to India— 
and plan to send $8,000,000 to Pakistan. 

Most of these actions don't make sense. 
We lost China and the Far East because we 
were too intent on playing politics there 
and did not see clearly in time who our 
friends and who qur enemies were. We 
should not make the same mistake again 


and as a result alienate other vast areas of 
the world. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE N 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Traveler, Thursday, January 24, 1952, 
with respect to our recent trouble in the 
air. 

The civilian airlines, designed to make 
travel faster, more comfortable, and 
more convenient, have recently experi- 
enced a series of fearful crashes. 

Few of the passengers and crews have 
survived. 

The casualty lists are made up almost 
entirely of the dead. 

“Why? Why? Why?” is the insistent 
question in the minds of millions who 
read of these disasters. 

Is it due to mechanical failure or hu- 
man failure’ 

Could it be that competition among 
airlines is causing them to take unneces- 
sary chances? 

Whatever the reason, the American 
public wants to know the answers. 


‘TROUBLE IN THE AIR 


The flaming crash of American Airlines’ 
Convair, killing 23 aboard and cremating 6 
others in their homes near the Newark Air- 
port, should be the signal for an exhaustive 
congressional survey of the whole air-safety 
picture. 

The cry of the layman for remedies is 
usually fobbed off with a series of explana- 
tions—he isn’t an expert; it’s impossible to 
learn the facts since witnesses rarely sur- 
vive; the over-all record isn’t so bad when 
miles of travel are compared with other 
media. 

All of these explanations may be war- 
ranted. Even so there are some troublesome 
facts that are clear even to the layman. One 
to kick off with is that there have been too 
many air accidents of late—that of this Tues- 
day being the second in the Newark area 
within 6 weeks. 

A part of the record: 

April 6, 22 killed in a crash near Galeta, 
Calif.; April 8, 20 airmen killed when a C-47 
tried to land in a fog at Charles Town, W. Va. 
On the same day, 3 killed in a house hit by 
an empty B-25 at Morningside, Md., after the 
8-man crew had bailed out; 11 killed in a 
passenger-line crash on April 27 in a storm 
near Fort Wayne, Ind.; April 25, 43 killed in 
a collision near Key West, Fila. 

On December 16 an airliner crashed in the 
Elizabeth River, N. J., killing 56 persons. On 
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December 29 a C-46 crashed near Little Vale 
ley, N. Y., killing 26 persons. One day later 
an Air Force C-47 crashed into a mountain 
near Phoenix, Ariz., killing 28. On January 
14 an airliner fell into the East River, but 
all 36 aboard were rescued. And on January 
19 a B-25 pancaked, exploded and burned, 
and in the process killed 6 persons when it 
struck a guardhouse roof at a California air 
base. In June, July, and August at least 
138 lost their lives. 

Apart from the appalling loss of life in 
this partial grim record, the layman must 
be struck by the recurrence of bad weather 
as a possible cause and the peril to those 
who are helpless on the ground below. 

Naturally the airlines seek to “lick the 
weather” in order that they may fly continu- 
ously. But we wonder if the airlines and the 
pilots aren't too often willing to take a 
chance that they can get through. Until 
instrument landing is perfected, the lines 
should clearly err on the side of caution. 

Yet there seems—to the layman again—to 
be a lack of consistency in the installation, 
use, and evaluation of instruments. There 
are two basic kinds of landing instruments. 
One—ILS—is pure instrument landing 
through radio signals registered on the panel 
board. The other is GCA—ground control 
approach—which is the war-developed sys- 
tem in which pilots are signaled down by 
radio voice. ; 

Many planes are not equipped with the 
devices for instrument landings. Some air- 
ports lack ground control equipment. The 
Convair that crashed Tuesday had both sys- 
tems. The airport was operating the ground 
control apparatus. Stories differ as to 
whether the pilot did or did not respond to 
the ground control—GCA. 

If one supposes he was trying to work 
both systems, we can wonder if he did not 
suffer from a multiplicity of instruments 
and distracting stimuli. The instrument 
system alone crowds his panel with numer- 
ous gadgets—markers for rate of climb, for 
air speed, for manifold pressure, his RPM, 
and his gyro-horizon. 

How many pilots confront distraction from 
the instrument system or from both systems 
at once? 

There seem to be enough questions 
clamoring for answers to warrant a full- 
scale congressional inquiry into the policies 
of all concerned, including those of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 
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HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT:VES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Palladium-Item and Sun-Telegram 
of January 27, 1952: 

Poor FOREIGN PoLicy 

Senator Tart, Republican, Ohio, is not the 
only American who believes the State De- 
partment cannot be cleaned up except by new 
leadership. 

Many persons who at first did not agree 
with all of the charges Senator McCartxy, 
Republican, Wisconsin, hurled at the State 
Department are now convinced that the in- 
vestigation of the Department should be 
pushed to a conclusion. 

Senator Tarr expressed the views of many 
Americans when he said that the history of 
our foreign policy in the last 7 years “cannot 
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ne Iaaeeoetne as anything but a tremendous 
failure.” 

The foreign policy of President Truman 
and Secretary of State Acheson has been 
marked by what Senator Tarr characterized 
as a “complete absence of and 
principle and by the worst of judgment.” 

The Truman administration cannot pos- 
sibly escape responsibility for what happened 
in Korea and for its policies toward countries 
in other parts of the world. President Tru- 
man and Secretary Acheson took it upon 
themselves to involve us in the Korean sit- 
uation. 

The foreign policy of President Truman 
will be one of the issues in the November 
election, Americans will have a chance then 
to bring about an entire reorganization of 
the State Department. 

The repeated dismissal of employees of 
doubtful loyalty in the State Department 
testifies to negligence in the selection of per- 
sonnel. 

Inconsistencies in the policies of the De- 
partment indicate that new leadership, based 
on sound American principles, is needed to 
regain the prestige our country once held in 
world affairs. 

The interests of our country, not the wel- 
fare of other countries, should be the guiding 
principle of the State Department. 

We have not been called by Providence to 
help every nition that begs for aid. As- 
suredly, we have done enough in that direc- 
tion since the end of the last war. 

But President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson believe the main objective of our 
foreign policy should be helping other na- 
tions, even if we go broke in so doing or have 
our young men killed in war. 
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HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration of Illinois’ distinguished Gov- 
ernor, Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, has been 
one of progress and accomplishment, in 
which all the people of the State may 
take pride. In addition to having estab- 
lished a shining record of integrity and 
ability, Governor Stevenson has long de- 
voted himself to the problems of racial 
minorities and to the improvement of 
interracial relations. I am pleased to 
attach to my remarks the address de- 
livered by Governor Stevenson to the Na- 
tional Urban League on Monday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1952, together with an editorial 
appearing on January 22, 1952, in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

Appress or Gov. Antal E. STEVENSON 

I count it.a privilege to have this oppor- 

tunity to pay my respects to the National 
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hear I think, indeed, that some of us in the 
North may be more intemperate than in- 
formed about the South and the evolution 
of its racial problems. 

Yet the problem still remains, both North 
and South. Indeed our illiteracy in human 
relations is, I think you will agree, perhaps 
our foremost domestic problem. And now, 
suddenly, it has been further magnified. 
Perilously challenged on both flanks, with 
the totalitarian roadways to the right and 
to the left of us more heavily traveled, the 
hostile world has rudely exhibited for all to 
see this fire hazard in the basement behind 
America’s golden doors. 

So suddenly we are reminded, and it is 
well we are, that America’s position of lead- 
ership in world opinion rests only in small 
part upon our industrial “know how” or our 
material strength. Still less are we measured 
by our numbers. It is the historic record 
in securing and broadening the rights of 
our people that has earned us the respect 
and admiration of the peoples of the world. 
From the earliest settlement, America has 
been a symbol of hope wherever men have 
aspired to be free and stand erect. 

But today the great American experiment 
encounters those who manipulate and toy 
with the symbols of democracy, who would 
undermine our prestige, who in the hot war 
of ideas offer up as a program the paradox 
of democracy through dictatorship, liberty 
through repression, justice through tyranny, 
and freedom through thralldom. 

Paradox, yes. A conspiracy disguised as 
a state, yes. But there are listeners every- 
where. And I believe that the effectiveness 
of the Soviet Union has been chiefly due to 
one thing; it has made the miserable every- 
where conscious of their misery. It has 
given distorted impetus to the newborn urg- 
ings and aspirations of oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples. And it has stuck a mis- 
chievous finger into almost every country, 
including this one. 

Both east and west vie desperately with 
each other to win the allegiance, faith, and 
confidence of the miserable millions of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. Each displays 
in advance of its battle legions the banner 
of freedom, of hope, and of an ever-expand- 
ing democracy. 

An inventory of our strengths and weak- 
nesses is not my job here tonight. But we 
know that racial bigotry and violence are 
mute denials of the sincerity of the princi- 
ples emblazoned on our banners, principles 
which have made of us in truth the last, best 
hope on earth. And a democracy qualified 
by color will win no hearts in Africa and 
Asia. The ramparts of democracy are not 
only in Korea, nor along the Western Euro- 
pean defense line—they are right here in 
Cicero, Ill., in Miami, and Birmingham. 
Bigotry, intolerance, race violence, and the 
social tensions they engender are not only 
serious handicaps upon our strength and 
unity as a Nation, but they are a visible en- 
cumbrance on America’s leadership in the 
world, where we must lead or lose. And to 
lead we will have to tell the world what we 
are for, not just what we are against. 

But enough of that. We know it all too 
well and it is easy to dramatize and also to 
exaggerate our failures and our dangers. 
Nevertheless we can ill-afford to exhibit to 
the world either injustice or incompetence 
in securing the rights of every citizen or in 
dealing with the relations of all racial groups, 
because what we do speaks much louder 
than what we say. 

But honesty is always the best policy for 
nations as well as men. And only within a 
democracy is there the courage, the nobility 
of candid self-criticism, which could pro- 
duce such a document as the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. We 
have laid before all the world a forthright 
picture of the disparity between democracy 
as we would have it and as it stands. 
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The American dream belongs to every 
American. The Negro American wants it no 
less than any other. But the Negro Ameri- 
can, more than any cther, has reason to re- 
gard it as more a promise than a reality. 
Nevertheless the confidence of the Negro in 
our expanding democracy is as one with that 
of every other American, for he, too, has en- 
joyed the good fruit of our progress in 
strengthening and extending democracy in 
every corner of the land. 

Self-criticism is democracy’s secret weap- 
on. It enables us to periodically reexamine 
our successes and our failures, our advances 
and our retreats, on the road toward the 
fuller expression, and the maximum em- 
ployment of all our human resources. 

Since the inception of our Nation we have 
moved steadily toward the extermination of 
stubborn prejudices. Sharp changes in atti- 
tudes have marked the past—toward the 
Irish, the Poles, the Italians, the Germans, 
the orientals, the Cnglish, and even the 
American Indians. What's more, Baptists 
and Methodists are speaking to each other. 
I'm told, indeed, and it’s very comforting, 
that even Unitarians are no longer suspected 
as infidels and heretics. 

In spite of all these advances in tolerance 
during the past century, I think it fair to 
say that we have made even greater progress 
in securing the rights of our people during 
the past decade than has been made since 
the Civil War. Notwithstanding the stress 
of war and chronic world crisis, we are 
brushing aside the racial myths which have 
held us fast—myths which obstruct democ- 
racy, frustrate the yearnings and hopes of 
all men, and give credence to the siren 
propaganda of those who traffic in hunger, 
oppression, and disillusion. 

Long ago science laid low the myth of the 
master race. Adolf Hitler resurrected it, and 
civilization trembled before that myth could 
be interred. 

But, ghost-like, the malevolent myth of 
racial inferiority returns to plague us. 
Ancient, rigid beliefs persist among many of 
us who have had only limited opportunity 
for actual contact and communication with 
members of other racial groups. But we are 
learning rapidly it seems to me. The des- 
perate war years produced a myriad of new 
associations, both under arms and in the de- 
fense industries. Experience has done more 
to expose the nonsense of racism than gen- 
erations of formal education and earnes 
elocution. ‘ 

Yet the myth of racial inferiority is only 
one of the popular delusions we still have 
to overcome. The truth, of course, is that 
men do not feel or believe as they do about 
other races merely because of ignorance or 
error. From whence these beliefs come, and 
why they hold so fast, is a riddle for the 
scholars. It is problem enough that for too 
many of us they have the force of etiquette 
and custom, even of law. 

But at long last, these giant fables are 
becoming suspect. Not alone science and 
scholarship, but experience as well, are ex- 
posing them for what they are—not truths 
to be reckoned with—but dangerous mis- 
beliefs. 

At the turn of the century, our highest 
Court held in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
that laws requiring segregated rail facilities 
were not in conflict with the equal-protec- 
tion clause of the fourteenth amendment 
when equality of accommodations was guar- 
anteed. 

And for half a century, the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” has been taken for 
granted as a self-evident truth. It remained 
for the Supreme Court to expose the myth 
in its notable decisions on higher education 
and interstate transportation. The doctrine 
on which rests the case for racial segrega- 
tion is being severely scrutinized by courts 
and legislatures. 

Other significant changes in the status of 
the Negro are being affected, not only in 


the North, but in the South as well. The 
idea, widely entertained in the North, that 
the South is unyielding in its opposition 
to changing the status of the Negro is itself 
a myth. The evidence is to the contrary, 
in spite of the contradiction of barbaric 
incidents. Progress against prejudice and 
passion is never passive. 

Southern States are unmasking the Klan 
and extending the suffrage. When the Urban 
League was founded, less than a quarter of 
a million Negroes voted in the primaries of 
Southern States. Four times that number, 
about 1,000,000, voted in 1948, and there are 
signs that this figure will be more than 
doubled in the election this year. 

The experience of the South has been in- 
structive to us in the North. Too many 
of us believe that the general public will 
not be persuaded to grant equal status to 
the Negro until individual bigotry and preju- 
dice have first been wholly exterminated by 
education. The myth of unyielding preju- 
dice boasts a host of related fallacies: “That 
it is premature,” “that the time is not ripe,” 
“that it will take 100 years, or even 1,000,” 
“that legislation is futile.” But these myths 
are disintegrating under our day-by-day ex- 
perience. 

In industry, residential communities, pub- 
lic recreation, the schools, the defense es- 
tablishments—the average American is ac- 
cepting all of his fellow Americans. The real 
spectre is doubt and fear, bred of dogma and 
misinformation. So long as we serve the 
myth that progress must wait upon preju- 
dice, so long will prejudice sit in judgment. 

There is another aspect of our human rela- 
tions which is disturbing; one also shrouded 
in myth, and in some respects the most 
dangerous myth of all. In our time, science, 
technology, and crowded cities have neces- 
sitated intergroup contacts so numerous and 
involved that otherwise normal human rela- 
tions are fraught with tension. Fearfully, 
some among us have ignobly surrendered to 
the threat of violence. 

There are those who assert that progress 
comes only by violent means. There are 
others who insist that violence inevitably 
accompanies any adjustment in racial rela- 
tions or the traditional status of racial 
groups. These strange bedfellows offer us 
only the counsel of despair. 

But our civil authorities must not be 
misled; there must be no doubt about the 
protection of all citizens, irrespective of 
race, color, or creed, in the enjoyment of 
their rights. There must be no doubt that 
the laws which guarantee these rights will 
be enforced impartially. 

Whatever our personal prejudices and 
shortcomings, problems in human relations 
must not be solved by violence. If they are, 
it means only that law and order have 
capitulated, and that we have cheaply sur- 
rendered to the enemies of democracy. More 
disturbing, in this connection, than the inci- 
dent at Cicero is the fact that similar inci- 
dents could take place, given a little en- 
couragement, in scores of American com- 
munities. 

This catalog of mythology could be ex- 
tended, and the Negroes are by no means the 
only victims of the lingering remnants of 
once larger, more formidable, and extensive 
myths. But our progress has been good, 
spectacular, and probably without current 
equivalent in the world or historical coun- 
terpart. Freedom and justice have found 
their greatest and fullest expression within 
our shores, and as an American I am proud 
of our record in securing and broadening the 
rights of man. And I, like you, believe pas- 
sionately and proudly in the way of life that 
has been fashioned here out of many peoples, 
colors, and creeds. I think we have found 
the closest approximation of the good life 
that Providence has vouchsafed to mankind. 

But it is because we believe in America and 
what it stands for that we deplore the more 
acutely its every imperfection. We must de- 
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stroy the lingering myths that gnaw at our 
vitals because they are gross imperfections, 
because intolerance is spiritual sickness, be- 
cause it is a contradiction of our profession 
of faith in liberty and equality, and because 
it is an ugly enemy weapon. 

The answer to communism is democracy; 
not less democracy, or just enough, but more. 
And democracy is color blind. 

While we are defining with increasing pre- 
ciseness the legal responsibilities of govern- 
ment for protecting the citizenship rights 
of all Americans, we must also spread, pa- 
tiently and tirelessly, everywhere and at 
every social and economic level, a clearer 
understanding of the common responsibili- 
ties that life in a democratic country im- 
poses upon us all. 

That is why I am here tonight, because the 
Urban League is defining the citizens’ obliga- 
tion to one another, as well as government's 
responsibility for our common protection. 
There is no better way to learn and appre- 
ciate these obligations and responsibilities 
than by working together in their execution. 
That’s the way the Urban League does it. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 22, 1952] 


GoveRNOR STEVENSON AT THE URBAN LEAGUE 


The fact that Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
of Illinois, felt it worth while to give a long 
day here on Monday to the affairs of the 
National Urban League, culminating with 
a@ moving speech on betterment of inter- 
racial relations at the league’s evening din- 
ner, speaks well for the Urban League and 
well for Governor Stevenson. The dinner 
was in honor of Dwight R. G. Palmer, chair- 
man of General Cable Corp., an earnest and 
long-time fighter against racial prejudice in 
industry and in all relations of our common 
lives, who has recently been appointed as 
head of the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance. Mr. Palmer 
has done much in many ways to carry for- 
ward the war on bias; so has the Urban 
League, and so did the Democratic Gover- 
nor of Illinois—a State in which racial 
problems have often been acute—in giving 
his time and thought to the support of their 
work. 

Governor Stevenson has made an unusual 
record in Illinois for ability, integrity, and 
range of vision; and a record, also, for 
gaining and keeping the confidence of the 
electorate in a State where the profes- 
sionals of politics were at best lukewarm. 
Inevitably his name has been dragged into 
the lists of those who might carry the Dem- 
ocratic banner next fall—assuming that Mr. 
Truman does not. Governor Stevenson re- 
pudiates the suggestion; he is a candidate 
to succeed himself and for nothing else. 
But his visit to the Urban League gather- 
ing here, the warmth and depth of his ad- 
dress, and the sincerity of his interest in this 
fundamental problem of humanity and of 
democracy all give some indication of the 
qualities which have evoked the suggestion. 
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HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with interest in this morning’s 
paper that Averell Harriman announced 
last night the decision to grant $300,000,- 
000 of economic assistance to Britain 
this fiscal year. 
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This news release excites my curiosity 
as to whether Churchill had some assur- 
ance of this action at the time he ap- 
peared before Congress and told us he 
was not coming before Congress to ask 
for any American money. 

Churchill's statement and the action 
announced by Averell Harriman make 
me very apprehensive of any further 
vesting by Congress of power to the 
executive branch to divert funds appro- 
priated by Congress for specific pur- 
poses. It also emphasizes the need for 
frankness and honesty in presentation 
of executive negotiations between for- 
eign diplomats and our cwn Government 
officials. 

I am including with my remarks the 
news report that appeared in today’s 
Washington Post: 


Unitep States Grants $300,000,000 . conomic 
Arp To Britain 


Mutual Security Director W. Averell Har- 
riman last night announced the American 
decision to grant Britain $300,000,000 of eco- 
nomic assistance this fiscal year. 

The funds are to be used to support its 
defense program and contribute to main- 
taining the strength and stability which are 
essential to that program. 

Harriman said the “raw matevials and com- 
ponents” that will be bought by the money 
“will be directly related to the defense pro- 
gram.” Without the grant, he added, Brit- 
ain would have to cut back its defense pro- 
gram by more than twice the amount of the 

Harriman made the decision known in 
identical letters to the six chairmen of the 
congressional Armed Services, Appropria- 
tions, and Foreign Policy Committees. He 
recalled that at the time the Mutual Security 
Act and funds were being considered by those 
groups, it was not expected to give economic 
help to Britain—only finished military hard- 
ware—but that Britain's economic situation 
had suffered a rapid deterioration since then. 

Even though the grant was not planned 
for, Harriman wrote, it could be made with- 
out having to ask Congress for a supplemen- 
tal appropriation in this fiscal year. The 
extra funds will come from a transfer of 
money originally voted for military help, in 
the form of finished munitions. 

Up to 10 percent of that part of the appro- 
priations, producing a kitty of about $570,- 
000,000, can be transferred. Harriman did 
not say how much would be, bu* it is assumed 
that the full amount will be needed. 

Britain is now producing more military 
equipment than the rest of the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization combined, Harriman pointed out. 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Atrrep E. SmiTn’s TALK TO THE AMERICAN 
PEoPLE, DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 25, 1936 
At the outset of my remarks let me make 

one thing perfectly clear. I am not a can- 
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didate for any nomination by any party 
at any time, and what is more I do not in- 
tend to even lift my right hand to secure 
any nomination from any party at any time. 

Further than that I have no ax to grind. 
There is nothing personal in this whole per- 
formance so far as I am concerned. I have 
no feeling against any man, woman, or child 
in the United States. 

I am in possession of supreme happiness 
and comfort. I represent no group, no man, 
and I speak for no man or no group, but I 
do speak for what I believe to be the best 
interests of the great rank and file of the 
American people in which class I belong. 

I am here tonight, also, because I have a 
great love for the United States of America. 
I love it for what I know it has meant to 
mankind since the day of its institution. 


WHY SMITH LOVES AMERICA 


I love it because I feel it has grown to be 
the great stabilizing force in world civiliza- 
tion. I love it above everything else for the 
opportunity that it offers to every man and 
every woman that desires to take advantage 
of it. No man that I know of or that I have 
probably ever read of has any more reason 
to love it than I have. It kept the gateway 
open for me; it is a matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country, and I 
do not state it boastfully, because it is well 
known, that, deprived by poverty in my early 
years of an education, that gateway showed 
me how it was possible to go from a news- 
boy on the sidewalks of New York to the 
governorship of the greatest State in the 
Union. 

Now listen: I have 5 children and I have 
10 grandchildren, and, you take it from me, I 
want that gate left open not alone for mine, 
I am not selfish about it, not for a minute, 
but for every boy and gir) in the country and 
in that respect I am not different from every 
father and mother in the United States. 

Think it over for a minute. Figure it 
out for yourself. It is possible for your 
children's successes to be your successes. 
I remember distinctly my first inauguration 
as governor of New York. I am not sure 
that the young folks understood it thorough- 
ly, but there were three people at that in- 
auguration that did understand it, and one 
was my mother, the other was my sister, 
and the third was my wife’: They under- 
stood. They were with me in all the early 
struggles. 

Now, I am here for another reason. I am 
here because I am a Democrat. 

I was born in the Democratic Party and 
I expect to die in it. And I was attracted 
to it in my youth because I was led to be- 
lieve that no man owned it. Further than 
that, that no group of men owned it, but on 
the other hand, that it belonged to all the 
plain people in the United States. 

PUT PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 

It is not easy for me to stand up here to- 
night and talk to the American people 
against the Democratic administration. This 
is not easy. It hurts me. But I can call 
upon innumerable witnesses to testify to 
the fact that during my whole public life 
I put patriotism above partisanship. And 
when I see danger, I say danger, that is the 
stop, look, and listen to the fundamental 
principles upon which this Government of 
ours was organized; it is difficult for me to 
refrain from speaking up. 

What are these danger that I see? The 
first is the arraignment of class against class. 
It has been freely predicted that if we were 
ever to have civil strife again in this country, 
it would come from the appeal to passion and 
prejudices that comes from the demagogs 
that would incite one class of our peopl 
against the other. 

In my tim? I have met some good 
bad industrialists; I have met some 


permanent prosperity is dependent upon 
both capital and labor alike. 

And I also know that there can be no 
permanent prosperity in this country until 
industry is able to employ labor, and there 
certainly can be no permanent recovery upon 
any governmental theory of soak the rich or 
soak the poor. 

Even the children in our high schools— 
and let it be said to the glory of our edu- 
cational institutions, that even the children 
in our high schools know that you can't 
soak capital without soaking labor at the 
same time. 


A GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRATS 


The next thing that I view as being dan- 
gerous to our national well-being is guv- 
ernment by bureaucracy instead of what 
we have been taught to look for, government 
by law. 

Just let me quote something from the 
President’s message to Congress: 

“In 34 months we have built up new in- 
struments of public power in the hands of 
the people’s government. This power is 
wholesome and proper, but in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of our people.” 

Now I interpret that to mean, if you are 
going to have an autocrat, take me; but be 
very careful about the other fellow. 

There is a complete answer to that, and it 
rises in the minds of the great rank and file, 
and that answer is just this: We will never 
in this country tolerate any laws that pro- 
vide shackles for our people. 

We don't want any autocrats, either in or 
out of office. We wouldn't even take a good 
one. 

The next danger that is apparent to me is 
the vast building up of new bureaus of 
Government, draining resources of our peo- 
ple in a common pool of redistributing 
them, not by any process of law, but by the 
whim of a bureacratic autocracy. 


THE 1932 PLATFORM 


Well now, what am I here for? I am here 
not to find fault. Anybody can do that. I 
am here to make suggestions. What would 
I heve my party do? I would have them re- 
establish and redeclare the principles that 
they put forth in that 1932 platform. 

Even our Republican friends, and I know 
many of them—they talk to me freely, we 
have our little confidences among ourselves— 
they have all agreed that it is the most 
compact, the most direct, and the most in- 
telligent political platform that was ever 
put forth by any political party in this 
country. 

The Republican platform was 10 times as 
long. It was stuffy, it was unreadable, and 
in many points, not understandable. No 
administration in the history of the country 
came into power with a more simple, a more 
clear, or a more inescapable mandate than 
did the party that was inaugurated on the 
4th of March in 1933. 

And listen, no candidate in the history of 
the country ever pledged himself more un- 
equivocally to his party platform than did 
the President who was inaugurated on that 
day. 

Well, here we are. 

Millions and millions of Democrats just 
like myself, all over the country, still believe 
in that platform. And what we want to 
know is why it wasn’t carried out? 

And listen. There is only one man in the 
United States of America that can answer 
that question. It won't do to pass it down 


nize him when I hear his name. I won't 
know where he came from. I will be sure 
that he never lived down in my district. 
Now, let us wander for awhile and let’s 
take a look at that platform, and let’s see 
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what happened to it. Here is how it started 
out: 

“We believe that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people, to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with 
power, and that the people are entitled to 
know in plain words the terms of contract 
to which they are asked to subscribe. 

“The Democratic Party solemnly promises 
by appropriate action to put into effect the 
principles, policies, and reforms herein ad- 
vocated and to eradicate the political meth- 
ods and practices herein condemned.” 

My friends, these are what we call fighting 
words. At the time that that platform went 
through the air and over the wire, the peo- 
ple of the United States were in the lowest 
possible depths of despair, and the Demo- 
cratic platform looked to them like the star 
of hope; it looked like the rising sun in the 
east to the mariner on the bridge of a ship 
after a terrible night. 

But what happened to it? 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


First plank: “We advocate immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures by abolishing useless commissions and 
offices, consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus, and eliminating extravagances to ac- 
complish a saving of not less than 25 percent 
in the cost of the Federal Government.” 

Well, now, what is the fact? No offices 
were consolidated, no bureaus were elimi- 
nated, but on the other hand, the alphabet 
was exhausted. The creation of new de- 
partments—and this is sad news for the tax- 
payer—the cost, the ordinary cost, what we 
refer to as housekeeping cost, over and above 
all emergencies—that ordinary housekeep- 
ing cost of Government is greater today than 
it has ever been in any time in the history 
of the Republic. 


THE UNBALANCED BUDGET 

Another plank: “We favor maintenance 
of the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced on the basis of accurate 
Federal estimate within revenue.” 

How can you balance a budget if you in- 
sist upon spending more money than you 
take in? Even the increased revenue won't 
go to balance the budget, because it is 
hocked before you receive it. What is worse 
than that? 

We have borrowed. We owe something. 
We have borrowed so that we have reached 
@ new high peak of Federal indebtedness for 
all time. 

Well, that wouldn't annoy me so very 
much ordinarily. When I was Governor of 
New York they found a lot of fault with me 
because I borrowed a lot of money. That 
wouldn’t worry me if it solved our problem 
and we were out of trouble; I would say 
“All right, let ‘er go.” But the sin of it is 
that we have the indebtedness and at the 
end of 3 years we are just where we started. 

And the farmers and the farm problem we 
still have with us. 


WHO WILL PAY THE DEBT? 


Now here is something that I want to say 
to the rank and file. There are three classes 
of people in this country; there are the poor 
and the rich, and in between the two is 
what has often been referred to as the great 
backbone of America, that is the plain fel- 
low. 

That is the fellow that makes from one 
hundred dollars a month up to the man that 
draws down five or six thousand dollars a 
year. 

Now, there is a great big army. Forget 
the rich; they can’t pay this debt. If you 
took everything they have away from them, 
they couldn’t pay it; they ain't got enough. 
There is no use talking about the poor; they 
will never pay it, because they have nothing. 

This debt is going to be paid by that great 
big middle class that we refer to as the 
backbone and the rank and file, and the sin 
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of it is they ain't going to know that they 
are paying it. It is going to come to them 
in the form of indirect and hidden taxation. 
It will come to them in the cost of living, in 
the cost of clothing, in the cost of every ac- 
tivity that they enter into, and because it 
is not a direct tax, they won't think they’re 
paying it, but take it from me, they are go- 
ing to pay for it. 


WHAT ABOUT STATES’ RIGHTS? 


Another plank: “We advocate the exten- 
sion of Federal credit to the States to pro- 
vide unemployment relief where the dimin- 
ishing resources of the State make it im- 
possible for them to provide for their needs.” 

That was pretty plain. That was a rec- 
ognition in the national convention of the 
rights of the States. But how is it inter- 
preted? The Federal Government took over 
most of the relief problems, some of them 
useful and most of them useless. They 
started out to prime the pump for industry 
in order to absorb the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and at the end of 3 years their em- 
ployment affirmative policy is absolutely 
nothing better than the negative policy of 
the administration that preceded it. 

“We favor unemployment and old-age in- 
surance under State laws.” 

Now let me mak2 myself perfectly clear so 
that no demagog or no crackpot in the 
next week or so will be able to say anything 
about my attitude on this kind of legisla- 
tion. I am in favor of it. And I take my 
hat off to no man in the United States on 
the question of legislation beneficial to the 
poor, the weak, the sick, or the afflicted, or 
women and children. 

Because why? I started out a quarter of a 
century ago when I had very few followers 
in my State, and during that period I advo- 
cated, fought for, introduced as a legislator, 
and finally as governor, for eight long years, 
signed more progressive legislation in the in- 
terest of the men, women, and children than 
any man in the State of New York. 


UNCCNSTITUTIONAL MEASURES, UNFULFILLED 
PLEDGES 


And the sin of this whole thing, and the 
part of it that worries me and gives me con- 
cern, is that this haphazard, hurry-up pas- 
sage of legislation is never going to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was designed 
and—bear this in mind, follow the platform— 
under State laws. 

Here is another one: “We promise the en- 
actment of every constitutional measure that 
will aid the farmers to receive for their basic 
farm commodities, prices in excess of cost.” 

Well, what is the use of talking about 
that? “Promise every constitutional meas- 
ure.” The Supreme Court disposed of shat 
within the last couple of weeks, and accord- 
ing to the papers the other day some brilliant 
individual has conceived the idea of how to 
get around the Constitution. We are going 
to have 48 AAA3, one for each State. 

The day that the United States Suprem> 
Court decided that case I left my office to 
attend a meeting of a board of trustees of a 
hospital downtown that I am interested in, 
and as I stepped into the taxicab the driver 
was reading the extra: “Supreme Court de- 
clares AAA unconstitutional.” 

We rode along for a few minutes, and, 
about three blocks from my office, we got 
caught by a red light, the taxi driver turned 
around and looked at me and he said: 

“Governor, ain't there any lawyers in Con- 
gress any more?” 

Just then the light changed and I was 
afraid to answer him for fear I might dis- 
concert him. But I was all ready to say, “Yes, 
son, but they don’t function.” 

We have now another plank: “We advo- 
cate strengthening and impartial enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws.” 

What happened? Why, the NRA just put 
@ gas bag on the antitrust laws and put 
them fast asleep and nobody said anything 
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about it. I dont know whether they are 
good or whether they are bad, but I know 
they didn’t work. 

Another one: “We promise the removal of 
Government from all fields of private enter- 
prise except where necessary to develop pub- 
lic works and national resources in the com- 
mon interest.” 

NRA: A vast octopus set up by Govern- 
ment, that wound its arms around all the 
business of the country, paralyzed big busi- 
ness, and choked little business to death. 

Did you read in the papers a short time 
ago where somebody said that business was 
going to get 2 breathing spell? 

What is the meaning of that? And where 
did that expression arise? 

T'll tell you where it comes from. It comcs 
from the prize ring. When the aggressor 
is punching the head off the other fellow he 
suddenly takes compassion on him and he 
gives him a breathing spell before he delivers 
the knockout wallop. 


WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE 


Here is another one: “We condemn the 
open and covert resistance of administrative 
Officials to every effort made by congressional 
committees to curtail the extravagant ex- 
penditures of Government and improvident 
subsidies granted to private interests.” 

Now, just between ourselves, do you know 
any administrative officer that has tried to 
stop Congress from appropriating money? 
Do you think there has been any desire on 
the part of Congress to curtail appropria- 
tions? 

Why, not at all. The fact is that Congress 
threw them right and left—didn't even tell 
what they were for. 

And the truth, further, is that every ad- 
ministrative officer sought to get all that he 
possibly could in order to expand the activ- 
ities of his own office and throw the money 
of the people right and left. And as to 
subsidies, why, never at any time in the his- 
tory of this or any other country were there 
sO many subsidies granted to private groups, 
and on such a huge scale. 

The fact of the matter is that most of the 
cases now pending before the United States 
Supreme Court revolve around the point 
whether or not it is proper for Congress to 
tax all the people to pay subsidies to a par- 
ticular group. 

Here is another one: “We condemn the ex- 
travagance of the Farm Board, its disastrous 
action which made the Government a specu- 
lator of farm products, and the unsound 
policy of restricting agricultural products to 
the demand of domestic markets.” 

Listen, I'll let you in on something. This 
hasn't leaked out yet, so kind of keep it to 
yourself until you get the news. 

On the first of February we are going to 
own 4,500,000 bales of cotton. It cost $270,- 
000,000. And we have been such brilliant 
speculators that we are paying 13 cents a 
pound for it, when you add storage and 
carrying charges, and it can be bought at 
any 1 of the 10 cotton markets of the South 
today for $11.50. Some speculators. 

What about the restriction of our agricul- 
tural products and the demands of the mar- 
ket? Why, the fact about that is that we 
shut out entirely the farm market, and by 
plowing under corn and wheat and the de- 
struction of foodstuffs, food from foreign 
countries has been pouring into our Ameri- 
can markets—food that should have been 
purchased by us from our own farmers. 

In other words, while some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World were attempting to 
drive the wolf of hunger from the door mat, 
the United States flew in the face of God's 
bounty and destroyed its own foodstuffs. 
There can be no question about that. 

Now I could go on indefinitely with some 
of the other planks. They are unimportant, 
and the radio time will not permit it. But 
just let me sum up this way. Regulation 
of the stock exchange and the repeal of 
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the eighteenth amendment, plus one or two 
minor planks of the platform that in no way 
touch the daily life of our people, have been 
carried out, but the balance of the platform 
was thrown in the wastebasket. About that 
there can be no question. 

Let’s see how it was carried out. Make a 
test for yourselves. Just get the platform 
of the Democratic Party, and get the plat- 
form of the Socialist Party, and lay them 
down on your dining room table, side by 
side, and get a heavy lead pencil, and scratch 
out the word “Democrat,” and scratch out 
the word “Socialist,” and let the two plat- 
forms lay there. 

Then study the record of the present Ad- 
ministration up to date. After you have 
done that, make your mind up to pick up 
the platform that more nearly squares with 
the record, and you will put your hand on 
the Socialist platform. You don't dare touch 
the Democratic platform. 


DEMOCRATIC OR SOCIALISTIC? 


And incidentally, let me say, that it is not 
the first time in recorded history, that a 
group of men have stolen the livery of the 
church to do the work of the devil. 

Now, after studying this whole situation, 
you will find that that is at the bottom of 
all our troubles. This country was organized 
on the principles of representative democ- 
racy, and you can’t mix socialism or com- 
munism with that. They are like oil and 
water. They are just like oil and water; 
they refuse to mix. 

And incidentally, let me say to you, that 
is the reason why the United States Supreme 
Court is working overtime throwing the 
alphabet out of the window—three letters at 
a time. 

Now I am going to let you in on something 
else. How do you suppose all this happened? 
Here is the way it happened. .The young 
brain trusters caught the Socialists in swim- 
ming and they ran away with their clothes. 

Now, it is all right with me. It is all right 
with me if they want to disguise themselves 
as Norman Thomas or Karl Marx, or Lenin, 
or any of the rest of that bunch, but what 
I won’t stand for is to let them march under 
the banaer of Jefferson, Jackson, or Cleve- 
land. 

WE CAN TAKE A WALK 


Now what is worrying me, where does that 
leave me as a Democrat? My mind is now 
fixed upon the convention in June, in Phila- 
delphia. The committee on resolutions is 
about to report, and the preamble to the 
platform is: 

“We, the representatives of the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled, heartily en- 
dorse the Democratic Administration.” 

What happens to the disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland when that 
resolution is read out? Why, for us it is a 
washout. There is only one of two things 
we can do. We can either take on the mantle 
of hypocrisy or we can take a walk, and we 
will probably do the latter. 

Now leave the platform alone for a little 
while. What about this attack that has been 
made upon the fundamental institutions of 
this country? Who threatens them, and did 
we have any warning of this threat? Why, 
you don’t have to study party platforms. 
You don’t have to read books. You don’t 
have to listen to professors of economics. 
You can find the whole thing incorporated 
in the greatest declaration of political prin- 
ciples that ever came from the hands of 
man, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 


Always have in your minds that the Con- 
stitution and the first 10 amendments to it 
were drafted by refugees and by sons of ref- 
ugees, by men with bitter memories of Euro- 
pean oppression and hardship, by men who 
brought to this country and handed down to 


their descendants an abiding fear of arbitrary 
centralized government and autocracy. And 
all the bitterness and all the hatred of the 
Old World was distilled in our Constitution 
into the purest democracy that the world has 
ever known. 

There are just three principles, and in the 
interest “of brevity I will read them. I can 
read them quicker than talk them. 

“First, a Federal Government, strictly lim- 
ited in its power, with all other powers ex- 
cept those expressly mentioned reserved to 
the States and to the people, so as to insure 
States’ rights, guarantee home rule, and pre- 
serve freedom of individual initiative and 
local control.” 

That is simple enough. The difference be- 
tween the State constitutions and the Fed- 
eral Constitution is that in the State you can 
do anything you want to do provided it is not 
prohibited by the Constitution. But in the 
Federal Government, according to that Gov- 
ernment, you can do only that which that 
Constitution tells you that you can do. 

What is the trouble? Congress has over- 
stepped its bounds. It went beyond that 
constitutional limitation, and it has enacted 
laws that not only violate the home rule and 
the States’ rights principle—and who says 
that? DolIsayit? Notatall. That was said 
by the United States Supreme Court in the 
last 10 or 12 days. 


CHORUS OF YES MEN IN CONGRESS 


Secondly, the Government, with three in- 
dependent branches, Congress to make the 
laws, the Executive to execute them, the 
Supreme Court, and so forth. You know 
that. 

In the name of heaven, where is the in- 
dependence of Congress? Why, they just laid 
right down. They are flatter on the congres- 
sional floor than the rug on the table here. 
They surrendered all of their powers to the 
Executive, and that is the reason why you 
read in the newspapers references to Con- 
gress as the rubber-stamp Congress. 

We all know that the most important bills 
were drafted by the brain trusters, and sent 
over to Congress and passed by Congress 
without consideration, without debate and, 
without any offense at all to my 
Democratic brethren in Congress, I think I 
can safely say without 90 percent of them 
knowing what was in the bills. 

That was the meaning of the list that came 
over, and besides certain bills were “must.” 
What does that mean? Speaking for the 
rank and file of American people we don't 
®ant any Executive to tell Congress what it 
must do, and we don’t want any Congress or 
the Executive jointly or severally to tell the 
United States Supreme Court what it must 
do. 

And further than that, we don’t want the 
United States Supreme Court to tell either 
of them what they must do. 

What we want, and what we insist upon, 
and what we are going to have is the abso- 
lute preservation of this 
which is the keystone, the arch upon which 
the whole theory of democratic government 
has got to rest. When you rattle that you 
rattle the whole structure. 
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of it upon any theory that there is going to 
be a great public howl in favor of that some- 
thing; possibly the United States Supreme 
Court may be intimidated into a friendly 
opinion with respect to it. 

What I have held all during my public life 
is that Almighty God is with this country, 
and He didn’t give us that kind of Supreme 
Court. 

Now this is pretty tough on me to have 
to go at my own party this way, but I sub- 
mit that there is a limit to blind loyalty. 

As a young man in the Democratic Party, I 
witnessed the rise and fall of Bryan and 
Bryanism, and I know exactly what Bryan 
did to our party. I knew how long it took to 
build it after he got finished with it. But let 
me say this to the everlasting credit of Bryan 
and the men that followed him: They had the 
nerve and the courage and honesty to put 
into the platform just what their leaders 
stood for. And they further put the Ameri- 
can people in a petition of making an in- 
telligent choice when they went to the polls. 

Why, the fact of this whole thing is—I 
speak now not only of the executive but of 
the legislative at the same time—that they 
promised one set of things; they repudiated 
that promise, and they launched off on a 
program of action totally different. 

Well, in 25 years of experience I have 
known both parties to fail to carry out some 
of the planks in their platform. But this is 
the first time that I have known a party, 
upon such a huge scale, not only not to carry 
out the plank, but to do the directly oppo- 
site thing to what they promised. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Now suggestions, and I make these as a 
Democrat anxious for the success of my party, 
and I make them in good faith. 

No. 1. Isuggest to the members of my party 
on Capitol Hill here in Washington that they 
take their minds off the Tuesday that fol- 
lows the first Monday in November. Just 
take their minds off it to the end that you 
may do the right thing and not the expedi- 
ent thing. 

Next, I suggest to them that they dig up 
the 1932 platform from the grave that they 
buried it in, read it over, and study it, 
breathe life into it, and follow it in legisla- 
tive and executive action, to the end that 
they make good their promises to the Ameri- 
can people when they put forth that plat- 
form and the candidate that stood upon it 
100 percent. In short, make good. 

Next, I would suggest that they stop com- 
promising with the fundamental principles 
laid down by Jackson and Jefferson and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth. Stop attempting to alter the form 
and structure of our Government without 
recourse to the people themselves as provided 
in their own Constitution. This country be- 
longs to the people, and it doesn’t avg to 
any administration. 

Next, I suggest that they read their oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands 
on the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God 
Almighty Himself to witness their solemn 
promise. It is bad enough to disappoint us. 

WASHINGTON OR MOSCOW 


Sixth. I suggest that from this moment 
they resolve to make the Constitution the 
civil bible of the United States and pay it 
the same civil respect and reverence that 
they would religiously pay the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and I ask them to read from the Holy 
Scripture the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
and to follow his example. 

Stop—stop wasting your substance in a 
foreign land and come back to your father’s 
house. 

Now, in conclusion, let me give this solemn 
warning: There can be only one Capitol, 
Washington or Moscow. 
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There can be only one atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, the clear, pure, fresh air of free 
America or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes or the Red flag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

There can be only one national anthem, 
The Star-Spangled Banner or the Interna- 
tionale. 

There can be only one victor. If the Con- 
stitution wins, we win. But if the Constitu- 
tion—stop. Stop there. The Constitution 
can’t lose. The fact is, it has already won, 
but the news has not reached certain ears. 





One World Versus Constitution of the 
United States "2 ly 
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or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an address by 
Col. Albert G. Hulett, AUS, retired, which 
appeared in the January issue of the 
Sojourner. The danger to our form of 
Government is clearly indicated by Col- 
onel Hulett’s able address. One world 
or one government means the end of 
the United States as we know it: 


Tue BATTLE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, our forefathers were ever alert to 
attain freedoms and liberties, and defend 
them against all enemies. But today but 
few of our citizens concern themselves seri- 
ously with such matters, and when anyone 
endeavors to warn them that our Constitu- 
tion, and the government it prescribes, may 
soon be lost to us, he is quite likely to be 
labelled as bereft of reason. Yet such is our 
present peril. 

We take things for granted, noting only 
superficials, too engrossed in matters of the 
moment to inquire as to significances. Yet 
everybody will agree that the foundations 
and framework of a structure determine both 
its worth and its capacity for endurance. 
Once undermine the foundations or weaken 
the frame and, no matter how gaudy the 
exterior or interior finish, or how fine the 
fixtures and furnishings, that building is 
doomed. So it is with our Republic. 

One hundred and twenty years ago, in the 
city of Washington, Daniel Webster closed a 
eulogy on George Washington with these 
thoughts: 

“It were but a trifie even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous deco- 
rations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? Who shall rear 
again the well-proportioned columns of con- 
stitutional liberty? Who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty with States rights, in- 
dividual security, and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Colosseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Rome or 
Grecian art; for they will be the monuments 
of a more glorious edifice than Greece or 
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Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty.” 

In Webster's day our country was in the 
throes of the slavery question, finally to be 
decided in the great Civil War Between the 
States. Today we are confronted by equally 
dire threats to our Constitution, but, I fear, 
are not as aware of them as our forefathers 
were, Yet upon our National Constitution, 
and upon the continuance of the govern- 
ment given to us thereby, rest not only your 
businesses and mine but our very lives 
and those of our loved ones, and of future 
generations of our progeny yet unborn. If 
we are to preserve that Constitution, our 
Republic, and the freedoms we enjoy, we 
must become aware of what is transpiring 
and accomplish an adequate defense ere it 
be too late. 

First, let us consider taxes. It is an ac- 
cepted truism that the pcwer to tax is the 
power to destroy. The framers of our Con- 
stitution believed that they had provided 
against any possibility of our destruction 
through usurious and limitless taxation. 
And so it seemed until 1913 when the six- 
teenth amendment (the Federal income tax) 
was adopted. Prior thereto the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not directly tax individuals, 
such being reserved to the States. At 
first but a trivial impost, it has now grown 
until that income tax is close to confisca- 
tory. And, as byproducts of that income 
tax, we now have estate and inheritance 
taxes, gift taxes, corporation taxes, excess 
profits taxes, etc., ad infinitum. 

Emboldened and encouraged by such power 
to tax without limit, the planners and So- 
cialists have launched the Federal Govern- 
ment into one activity after another—never 
proposed prior thereto—requiring constant 
increases in taxation and resulting in ever- 
growing encroachments upon our liberties, 
our earnings, our property, and our initiative. 

Study the situation in England today and 
you can perceive what we are destined to 
suffer a few years hence, for we are follow- 
ing her down the same road to socialism 
and statism—the doorstep to communism— 
through the destruction of private wealth, 
of private property, and of private businesses; 
through confiscatory taxativun of incomes and 
through capital levies, coupied with the grow- 
ing intrusion of Government into business 
and industry—where, under our Constitu- 
tion, it should never be. England has now 
reached the point where there are no more 
rich to soak, no private moneys available for 
business ventures, and no opportunity for 
individual initiative. So the central gov- 
ernment is taking over the basic industries— 
communications, transportation, banking, 
insurances, medical service and hospital, 
dentistry—and eventually will absorb every- 
thing. Is that what we want here in these 
United States? In her agony of despair 
England turns to us for loans. When we 
arrive at her plight, whence will we procure 
such aid? 

So, bad as our present plight may be, it 
will surely become far worse, unless we act 
in concert and soon. How perplexed and 
frustrated the average American is in these 
days may be seen in a parody upon Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address I recently came upon 
and, with your sufferance, shall recite to you: 

“One score and 17 years ago our Congress 
brought forth upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal game. Now we are engaged in a great 
struggle of calculations testing whether that 
Nation, or any taxpayer so confused and so 
impoverished, can long endure. We have 
met upon Form 1040. We have come to dedi- 
cate a large portion of our income to a final 
resting place with those men who here spend 
their lives that they may spend more tax 
money. It is altogether anguish and torture 
that we should do this. But in the legal 
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sense we cannot evade, we cannot cheat, we 
cannot underestimate this tax. The collec- 
tors, clever and sly, who computed here, have 
gone beyond our power to add or to subtract. 
Our creditors will little remember what we 
pay here. It is rather for us to be dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these vanished dollars we take increased 
devotion to the few shekels remaining—that 
we here highly re-olve that next year will 
not find us in a higher income-tax bracket— 
and equally that our social security (ere long 
to be our only remaining resource) shall not 
vanish from the face of the earth, as have 
our business profits, our investment incomes, 
and our personal independence.” 

Nikolai Lenin, in writing his formula for 
the destruction of “capitalistic democracies” 
from within, listed the following steps: 

1. Unlimited and steady increase in taxes 
and public debt. 

2. Government seizure of basic industries, 
raw materials, transportation, communica- 
tions, utilities, and banking. 

3. Government control of medicine and 
dentistry. 

4. Government control of education along 
communistic lines. 

Is that formula being followed in Great 
Britain today? Is it being adhered to here 
in these United States? If so, what can we 
do to stop it? I believe the very first move 
should be to limit Federal taxing power, for, 
denied the necessary funds from such taxa- 
tion, the Socialist and Communist, and 
“Fair Deal” planners and bureaucrats will 
be unable to proceed with our disintegra- 
tion, and much that they have inaugurated 
to date will be stopped. An amendment to 
the Constitution is now being proposed 
which will limit Federal taxing power to 25 
percent of current incomes, with proportion- 
ate limitation upon estate, inheritance, and 
corporation taxes. I suggest that we keep 
ourselves informed of this proposal, accord 
it our firm support, and work for its adop- 
tion in this and every other State. 

Next, let us consider our national debt, 
now growing at alarming speed, and cur- 
rently totaling over a quarter-trillion dol- 
lars. (And how many of us cen envision a 
trillion dollars?) Prior to 1933, most of that 
national debt stemmed from war expendi- 
tures and from the aftermath of wars. Since 
1933—and increasingly so—an appreciable 
amount of the debt increase has come from 
other activities and expenditures of our Na- 
tional Government, and under the banner 
of the New Deal, the Fair Deal—and even 
some “double deals.” But, as to war, article 
I, section 8, paragraph 11 of the Constitu- 
tion stipulates that war shall only be de- 
clared by the Congress. Prior to 1950 we 
never engaged in any war except by such 
congressional declaration. Now we are at 
war in Korea, and have been so continuously 
since June of that year, and yet there has 
been no congressional! declaration of war 

Mr. Truman just ordered the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force to 
commence fighting. Then he referred the 
“fait accompli” to the United Nations, and 
thus succeeded in achieving a trivial and 
token participation by some other nations in 
this war that he had personally started. 
But, of course, he says it is not a war but 
a@ mere “police action.” He properly expected 
us to swallow that, as we had previously 
gulped down many another questionable 
“pill” in the past 20 years. Just let us 
review the past. We fought Great Britain in 
1812 to estop her from impressing seamen 
from ships on the high seas which were sail- 
ing under our flag. In 1845 we fought Mexico 
to estop her aggressions and oppressions upon 
Texans. We fought Spain in 1898 because of 
her cruelties in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. These were equally “police ac- 
tions”; but in each such case we had a Con- 
gressional declaration of war before our 
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armed forces were committed to combat. 
Why do we now tolerate this present side- 
stepping of the Constitution, whereby many 
thousands of our relations and friends are 
dying, tens of thousands are being wounded 
and sickened, and billions of dollars are be- 
ing squandered, without the legal and con- 
stitutional warrant of a war declaration—and 
to what purpose? And let us ask why this 
matter has not been pressed home? 

Now, let us turn to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, established by article III 
of the Constitution, as one of the three 
branches of our Federal Government, each 
of which was to be possessed of individual 
initiative and to be free from coercion by 
the other branches. Such the Supreme 
Court seemed to be until 1933 when President 
Roosevelt's intolerance of che restrictions to 
his powers and policies, and the thwarting 
of some of his schemes by decisions by the 
Supreme Court, led him to attempt to make 
pressure upon that Court. Failing therein, 
he then endeavored to “pack” the Court by 
the appointment thereto of men who were 
pledged to aid and abet him, after he had 
succeeded in forcing the retirement of Jus- 
tices who were not so minded to “follow 
orders.” Though Mr. Roosevelt failed in that 
endeavor, it is important to note the men 
nominated to the Supreme Court since that 
time, as also to the Federal Courts. A perusal 
of the pronouncements of the American Bar 
Association as to the decline of the Supreme 
and Federal Courts in the past 18 years 
would amply enlighten you, I am certain. 
And such situation is truly alarming, for 
with a pliant and “cooperative” judiciary, 
what safeguard have we against usurpations 
and encroachments upon the Constitution 
and our rights thereunder? 

So we come to a glance at the Congress, 
established by the Constitution as an equal 
member of the triad which should con- 
stitute our government. Where is the in- 
dependence and initiative once so treasured 
by its Members? Today the White House 
and the executive department snaps the 
whip and the Congress performs obediently. 
If it decides to investigate, what happens? 
The President impounds the requested evi- 
dence within the executive department and 
so the inquiries die. Or the Congressman 
or Senator who has sponsored suca an in- 
quiry finds himself the object of a smear- 
campaign, or deprived of patronage. Truly, 
the Presidential powers of nomination, ap- 
pointment, approval of appropriations and 
distribution of patronage have become clubs 
which are swung over the heads of our legis- 
lators to coerce them into going along with 
the administration. Such is certainly not 
the form or functioning of a republican gov- 
ernment, as set forth in the Constitution. 
If you want evidence as to the actuality of 
these allegations, just observe how Senator 
McCarTHY's attempt to investigate Commu- 
nists in the State Department fares, how 
Senator McCarran succeeds with his investi- 
gations upon internal security, what is done 
about Acheson, the Federal Judges in Illi- 
nois, and note the appointments made to 
United Nations, ERA, UNESCO, Federal Re- 
serve, Commodity Credit Corporation, etc., 
etc. I leave the final conclusions to you. 

Thus we come to consider treaties with 
foreign powers. Article II, section 2, states, 
regarding presidential treaty powers; 

“He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

Are we adhering to that stipulation today? 
What of the Casablanca, Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam agreements? In such conferences 
and the resultant agreements did the Presi- 
dent have the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or did a delegation of the Senate 
attend and advise with him therein, or did 
two-thirds of the Senators concur therein? 
Oh, yes. Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Tru- 


os . 

man protest to you that these were not 
treaties but merely agreements. So, what is 
a treaty but a formal agreement between 
sovereign powers? By both definition and 
custom, @ treaty is binding upon the con- 
tract parties until mutually abandoned or 
abrogated. Well, for a fact, we are firmly 
bound by those so-called agreements, and 
upon the basis of them have committed our- 
selves in numerous ways, and the end is not 
yet. But I have it, upon the authority of a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate, that to this day 
the Senate has not been told the content of 
those agreements, nor has it been permitted 
to act upon them in any direct manner. So, 
I ask you, what has become of our Constitu- 
tion in this regard? And what are we doing 
about it? 

Happily, something is being started which 
promises to remedy that situation. I rec- 
ommend that you actively support a new 
constitutional amendment which aims to 
prevent any and all treaties, agreements and 
alliances, etc., unless and until the same 
shall have been fully discussed and approved 
by the Congress (and that implies action by 
both Houses). But, ic has been asked, need 
we await the adoption of such amendment 
to rectify current irregularities? The proper 
answer to that is “No; no delay at corrective 
action is mandatory but the only remedial 
action possible is a formal impeachment of 
tue President, the Secretary of State, or some 
other officer deemed guilty of an actionable 
violation of the Constitution, either as to 
the commitment of our people to a war, or 
the formulation of a treaty in other ways 
than such instrument prescribes. Yet such 
action lies with the Congress, not with you 
and me.” 

And now for a final point, perhaps our 
gravest constitutional hazard today. Here 
I refer to article VI, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution (quote): 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the united States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” ’ 

In short, that makes any treaty take pre- 
cedence over anything and everything. Un- 
til 10 years ago this seemed to be an in- 
nocuous provision. Today it spells our doom 
as a Nation. Why? One illustration will 
suffice. We joined United Nations through 
the ratification of its Charter by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, by such procedure es- 
tablishing that Charter as a treaty. Hence, 
we have bound ourselves to acknowledge the 
Charter of U. N. as the supreme law of the 
land. And what has happened? 

United Nations allocates the cost of U. N, 
amongst its members, and in such manner 
that the United States, though in population 
but 5 percent of the world, pays about 40 
percent of the cost, in addition to providing 
huge incidental contributions of buildings, 
grounds, matériel, personnel, etc., ad infin- 
itum. And so we are paying without a word 
of complaint. Then, the challenge of the 
California Alien Land Law comes before the 
United States District Court of Appeals and 
is thereby adjudged to be unconstitutional 
because that State law is deemed in violation 
of a provision in the Charter of U. N. And 
that California law was written and enacted 
some years before U. N. was ever thought of. 
Now we have a Genocide Convention before 
our Senate for adoption, coming from U. N,. 
Let that be concurred in, and you or I will 
find ourselves whisked off to some foreign 
country for criminal trial before some tri- 
bunal therein, because we are accused of 
having discomfited or embarrassed some citi- 
zen thereof by something we said or did in 
our home community. So, by operation of 
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this malicious chain of events, where is now 
our protection under the Constitution of the 
United States? The promise of further en- 
croachments upon your welfare and mine is 
unlimited. Who knows whether some sale of 
restricted property, some business agreement, 
partnership, conveyance, or sale, may not— 
tomorrow or any other day—be adjudged un- 
constitutional and unenforceable, and of no 
effect, because its terms are in conflict with 
some clause of that Charter of U. N.? Or it 
may with some other treaty or agreement, 
equally well. 

Herein we perceive the urgent necessity for 
a speedy remedy. Such would be had if we 
insist that the Senate reconsider and mcdify 
its ratification of that U. N. Charter by stipu- 
lation that the United States ratifies and 
concurs except wherein such Charter would 
vitiate, nullify, or make void any provisions 
in our national Constitution, or any laws 
enacted thereunder, or in the several State 
constitutions or their duly enacted laws. 
Unless and until we do achieve such modifi- 
cation, and the establishment of a precedent 
thereby, we face the prospect that, at any 
moment, we may find ourselves bereft of any 
or all of our constitutional and legal safe- 
guards, by the superior force of some treaty, 
or agreement, or charter, upon which we have 
had no privilege to pass judgment. 

Truly, the price of freedom is eternal vigi- 
lance. Now, perchance, you may agree with 
me that the days of our United States Con- 
stitution, and of our freedoms and privi- 
leges under it, are truly numbered, unless 
we act to preserve them. 





Air Force at Mercy of Ground Force 
Advocates 
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371 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


\ 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, un‘“er leave to extend ‘ny re- 
marks, I am including an article by Brig. 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, retired, which ap- 
pears in Human Events for January 23. 
This is a revealing yet a startling article, 
when it is considered in relation to the 
needs of an adequate defense in the air. 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members of this body: 


EMERGENCY IN THE AIR 
(By Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers) 


Concealed behind a thicket of budget 
items is a threat to our national security. 
The stark fact, obscured in the wrangling 
over allocation of defense funds, is that we 
are in danger of losing our priceless superi- 
ority in the air. And that means the differ- 
ence between peace and war. For, as all the 
experts agree, the atom bomb is the deter- 
rent that keeps Stalin from plunging the 
world into war, and the atom bomb is use- 
less unless it can be effectively delivered by 
air power. 

This danger—the loss of air power—did 
not come up yesterday. But only during the 
past 6 months has the grim picture been 
unfolding. 

The incontrovertible fact, supported by 
constantly accumulating evidence, is that 
the Chinese Reds have achieved numerical 
air superiority in Korea. Our strategic in- 
tercontinental air force—the one that could 
deliver the atom bomb—is dangerously 
small, Air defense for continental United 
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States is inadequate. Air cover has not been 
provided for the Army which General Eisen- 
hower is trying to build up in Europe. 

This inadequacy was tacitly admitted by 
President Truman and his National Security 
Council last November, when they approved 
for the fiscal year 1952 (that is, July 1, 1952 
to June 30, 1953) an increase in the Air 
Force from 80 to 126 combat groups. The 
increase represents the maximum expansion 
possible under existing equality of priori- 
ties and rationing of strategic materials 
among the three Armed Forces. The mint- 
mum cost of this expansion was then esti- 
mated at $24,000,000,000, for the first year of 
a 3-year program. 

Suddenly, on December 28, the Bureau of 
the Budget, representing the President, in 
effect reversed the decision to expand our 
air strength. The White House, without 
consultation with the Defense Department, 
announced a budget limitation of military 
expenditures. The Air Force estimates for 
the fiscal year were cut from the requisite 
$24,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000. 

In the past 2 weeks, due to Air Force pro- 
tests, the sum has been raised to $20,000,- 
000,000; but with such strings—mostly con- 
tract complications—that the $4,000,000,000 
thus granted can't be spent this year. So, 
the $8,000,000,000 slice remains in effect for 
this year. 

The knife went deeper. The $4,000,000,- 
000 item in the 1952 budget for a 2-year 
military bse construction project—for 
Army, Navy, and Air—was halved. That 
meant a curtailment of the facilities—run- 
ways, barracks, oil tanks, warehouses, etc.— 
necessary for 126 combat groups. It also 
meant that without the construction of ade- 
quately protected dispersal areas at air bases, 
our grounded aircraft would be sitting ducks 
for an enemy air attack. 

The budgetary cuts reduced the talk abcut 
126 combat groups to so much palaver. Yet, 
to the amazement of all who know the score, 
the press generally gives the impression that, 
despite the budgetary changes, the Air Force 
will lave its 126 combat groups by, 1954. It 
is difficult to correct this impression; this 
decision to lim)t the expansion program for 
the Air Force has apparently been made on 
a high level. 

a 

What must be the effect of this decision 
on our power of defense? For answer, we 
go to the unpleasant record coming from 
the current proving ground- Korea. 

In that unfortunate struggle, as the dis- 
patches testify, the Red Air Force is numeri- 
cally stronger than our own. They have an 
estimated 850 jet fighters to our 125. They 
hare 200 TU-2 medium bombers, comparable 
to our B-26 type, while our force of B-26’s 
totals about 150. In the small air space over 
the fighting front we are using nearly one- 
third of the entire defensive American Air 
Force. While the few strategic bombers we 
have in use do excel those of Russia in per- 
formance, the Red jet fighters have proven 
themselves at least the equal of our jets in 
combat characteristics. Finally, we have 
lost more than 800 aircraft, compared to 
Red China’s loss of less than half that 
number. 

This is not to say that Russian airplanes 
and enemy pilots are superior to ours. 
Rather, it means that we have flown—have 
had to fly—many more sorties. In combat, 
our fiyers have shown their superiority. 
They have shot down four or five enemy 
planes for every one we have lost to Red 
pilots. Our principal losses have resulted 
from enemy ground fire, a consequence of 
our close support of ground troops and our 
interdiction missions. (Interdiction, in 
practical terms, means bombing of supply 
trains and bridges.) 

Now, this bitter picture is of a fairly re- 
cent origin. When the North Korean forces 
struck on June 26, 1950, they had some 200 
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obsolescent Russian aircraft, vintage of 
World War II. Our Air Force put this puny 
opposition out of the way quickly, so that 
after the first few weeks the North Koreans 
had to fight without air cover; their defeat, 
MacArthur's Inchon landing and his pursuit 
to the Yalu followed as a matter of course. 

In November, when the Chinese Red Army 
openly entered the war, it had to rely on 
masses of ground troops, because its air 
force was not ready. By sheer weight of 
numbers they pushed our forces southward 
as far as Seoul. But they could¢ not strike 
a decisive blow, nor go farther south, not 
only because of the stubborn resistance of 
the Eighth Army, but also because the inter- 
diction missions of our Air Force prevented 
their amassing sufficient supplies as their 
lines were extended. 

The Reds learned their lesson. They began 
to build up their air strength in Korea and 
Manchuria. Fields were built, supplies were 
stockpiled, satellite pilots were given com- 
bat training. The Reds were determined to 
loosen the grip of our air interdiction on 
their supply lines. With a free flow of sup- 
plies, the overwhelming mass of infantry 
would enable Red China to challenge the 
whole allied position. 

There is reason to believe—Communists 
being what they are—that the so-called 
truce negotiations are being dragged on to 
gain time for the further strengthening of 
the Chinese Red forces; note the insistence 
of the Red negotiators on permission to build 
air bases behind their lines, after a truce 
has been concluded. This seems to be a clear 
admission that they may contemplate start- 
ing the war all over again when they feel 
strong enough to strike effectively through 
the air. 

II 


The layman will ask, why can’t we rush 
enough planes to the Korea theater to pre- 
vent the threatening debacle? Perhaps we 
could. But, in so doing we would have to 
weaken our air strength in other vital areas 
and thus invite threats to our global posi- 
tion; unless, of course, our appropriations 
were revised, bcth as to the procurement 
of aircraft and the building of bases, with 
global air supremacy as tlhe goal of defense. 

The rushing of air reinforcements to Ko- 
rea to prevent a possible collapse of our posi- 
tion there would be like turning on the fau- 
cet when the supply of water is low. It is 
not the immediate flow of water that counts, 
it is the level of water in the reservoir. An 
emergency reinforcement of our Korean air 
force might dangerously sap our already in- 
adequate reservoir of global air power. 

General Vandenberg undoubtedly had in 
mind the danger inherent in our Korean 
position when he pointed out in his Chicago 
speech of last December 7: “Air power can 
be committed so quickly and consumed so 
rapidly anywhere in the world that local air 
superiority can never be maintained for long 
without global air superiority to back it up.” 
Again, on January 2, Vandenberg said at a 
press conference: “The Russian air threat is 
immediate and unescapable * * * the 
United States is just beginning to make the 
investment in air power that the developing 
world situation demands.” 

Today Russia, not the United States, has 
global air superiority to back up air opera- 
tions over Korea. Russia has the reservoir 
able to meet the demands of all the faucets, 
We haven't. 

Iv 


In view of the hundreds of billions spent 
by Mr. Truman on foreign aid and, presum- 
ably, defense, the American people have a 
right to ask: How has it happened that we 
are fast becoming second best in world air 
power? 

Appreciating the preeminence of air power, 
our best Congress in 20 years, the Eightieth, 
voted funds for a 70-group Air Force. But 
the Pentagon, under the domination of in- 
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fantrymen Marshall, Bradley, and Collins— 
in turn under the domination of the White 
House—thought otherwise. To them, UMT 
was more important, and so was the building 
of a vast land Army. 

The President, doubtless influenced by the 
Pentagon, impounded the $650,000,000 Air 
Force funds voted by the Eightieth Congress. 
His reason for so doing—according to the 
Forrestal Diary—was that he had decided 
that 48 groups were quite sufficient. Conse- 
quently, in his personally authorized war in 
Korea, Mr. Truman was caught with an ex- 
cellent but numerically inadequate air arm. 

To be sure, the budget for the fiscal year 
1951-52 provided for an expansion of the 
Air Force to 95 groups. But there is the 
matter of time between authorization and 
the putting of aircraft in the theater of 
operations. Not a single airplane ordered 
after the start of the Korean war, June 1950, 
is yet available for combat today, and the 95- 
group program will not become a reality until 
late this year. Under the budget as it now 
stands, the contemplated 126 combat groups 
cannot be achieved until 1955, even if the 
money is appropriated for them. 

Meanwhile, Russian aircraft production ts 
at full scale. The commissars learned well 
the lesson of World War II. When it began, 
the Red Air Force was used principally to 
supplement artillery and extend its ranges. 
Moscow recognized this shortcoming and by 
1946 an enormous aircraft program was un- 
der way. The official Moscow Communist 
Agitators Notebook declared, on August 18, 
1946: “Soviet airplanes must fly higher, far- 
ther, and faster than those of other coun- 
tries. * * * We must have the most 
powerful air force in the world.” 

National security demands of the Eighty- 
second Congress that it apply itself to the 
job of providing us with global air supe- 
riority, as quickly as possible. Our economy 
demands enormous savings, but let them be 
at the expense of foreign aid, vote-buying 
schemes, expensive bureaucracies and de- 
fense measures that cannot be of much use 
unless they support air power. Nor should 
interservice bickerings be permitted to block 
this essential progray.. 

On it depends the American destiny. 





How To Get Rid of the Boll Weevil 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN >? 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago the small farmers in one of the 
counties I have the honor to represent, 
developed a process of getting rid of the 
boll weevil with what they called a trap 
crop. 

The present program of poisoning the 
boll weevil is dangerous in the extreme. 
It is killing the bees and other insects 
that spread the pollen necessary for fruit 
production, and for the growth of many 
other crops. One farmer wrote me last 
year that he had 19 stands of bees and 
that the boll weevil poisoning had killed 
every one of them. 

As everyone knows, such diseases as 
polio, cancer, and heart trouble are on 
the increase in the Southern States. 
Whether or not this poisoning has any- 
thing to do with the increase of those 
maladies, I do not know. 
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But I am confident that if the farmers 
throughout the Southern States followed 
this program of using a trap crop, they 
could get rid of the boll weevil without 
poisoning the bees and all other insects, 
as well as many animals, and human 
beings. 

Here is the program, as explained to 
me by a small farmer who knew what he 
was talking ebout. 

He said he had no trouble with the 
boll weevil, that he had learned how to 
get ridof them. He said he did it with a 
trap crop, of cotton, which he planted 
in his hothouse. By the time the cotton 
in his field came up, his hothouse plants 
were in bloom. He took those plants out 
and set them out in small patches in his 
field. What few boll weevils had sur- 
vived the winter, immediately swarmed 
to these plants, laid their eggs in the 
squares, and then all the old weevils 
died. He then proceeded to pull up this 
trap crop and burn it. That got rid of 
the weevils in his own field. He said that 
if his neighbors failed to follow this same 
procedure, his cotton would be far 
enough along before they produced 
enough weevils to supply him that he 
could make what he called a full bottom 
crop—which is about the only crop of 
cotton most farmers get. 

If every farmer in Mississippi, and 
every other Southern State, would pur- 
sue this program, they would probably 
get rid of the boll weevil entirely, with- 
out destroying the bees and other in- 
sects necessary to spread the pollen for 
the growth of many other crops and 
without poisoning animals, and prob- 
ably human beings. They could then 
make a full bottom crop of cotton, and 
a top crop also. 

I am making this statement for the 
Recorp in the hope that it may aid the 
farmers throughout the Southern States 
in getting rid of this pest without doing 
any harm whatsoever to the bees and 
other insects, and without poisoning our 
domestic animals, as well as our own 
people. 





Mine Safety 4° 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Janu- 
ary 29, 1952, entitled “Mine Safety”: 

Mine SaFery 

The report of the United States Bureau of 
Mines on the terrible disaster which cost the 
lives of 119 mine workers at West Frankfort, 
Ill., a month ago places responsibility square- 
ly upon the operating company’s failure to 
maintain proper working conditions and 
safety measures. Two representatives of the 
Federal agency had inspected the mine 6 
months prior to the explosion and had rec- 
ommended precautions which were not 
adopted. The Federal Government has no 
power to enforce its recommendations, and 
the mine owners simply ignored them. 
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The Bureau of Mines listed these condi- 
tions as responsible for the disaster: (1) An 
inadequate ventilating system which per- 
mitted explosive gas from abandoned and 
caving areas to be coursed to active working 
places or haulage roads; (2) the operation of 
nonpermissible electrical equipment capable 
of igniting gas; (3) the presence of large 
accumulations of fine coal dust created by 
mining operations. “This coal dust, princi- 
pally along the roadways,” the report said, 
“was not removed from the mine or rendered 
inert by the application of sufficient rock 
dust.” 

Time and time again, mine disasters have 
shocked the Nation—disasters which care 
could have averted. But they have not yet 
shocked the Nation into the one action which 
could provide a genuinely effective remedy— 
the enactment of a Federal mine safety 
code under which the Bureau of Mines would 
be empowered to shut down mines which its 
inspectors consider unsafe. Congress has 
long had before it legislation to give the 
bureau this authority. We urge Congress to 
act without any more delay. 

Federal legislation in this area is amply 
justified to the extent that coal produced 
from the country’s mines moves in inter- 
state commerce. Such legislation is made 
imperative by the failure, or inability, of 
the States to deal with the problem ade- 
quately. Most State mine safety codes are 
lax and unsatisfactory; in general they are 
also poorly enforced and vitiated by poli- 
tics. A Federal mine safety code, vigorously 
enforced, and applicable to all mines pro- 
ducing for the national market, could serve 
at least to reduce the hazards of an occu- 
pation which is at best necessarily hazardous 
and difficult. 





The Indian Bureau and the Indian 
Problem 4 0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. BURDIGK. Mr. Speaker, the Kil- 
deer Herald published at Kildeer, N. 
Dak., seems to understand the Indian 
Bureau and the Indian question as it 
appears there on the Fort Berthold In- 
dian Reservation. Here is what the 
Herald says: 


Citizens, Communists delight in pointing 
out that in the United States Negroes and 
similar minority groups are treated as sec- 
ond-rate citizens. Despite all the Govern- 
ment has done it would appear there is some 
justification for this accusation. In North 
Dakota the example would be the Indians 
on our various reservations. Coming closer 
to home, that could mean the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, part of which is in Dunn 
County. 

For over a century the Indiaz Bureau in 
Washington has deluded the taxpayers into 
thinking they were on the right track, bring- 
ing eventual full citizenship to all the reser- 
vation Indians. Today the Indian is still 
a ward, dependent upon the Great White 
Father in Washington. In the Capital there 
is no desire to make the Indian a citizen 
with both privileges and obligations as such. 

With the problems emanating from the 
construction of the Garrison Dam and relo- 
cation for many Indians, it would seem a 
good time to make them full citizens. Let 
them own land. Let them have their homes 
and farms and cattle. Let them raise their 





families as they wish subject to the conven- 
tions of modern living. Let them vote. Let 
them drink. Let them pay taxes. Not half 
citizens enjoying only the fruits of democ- 
racy, but the responsibilities as well. Noth- 
ing makes good citizens as fast as responsi- 
bility. 

Already they must leave the agency at 
Elbowoods for hospitalization and high- 
school education. We must have the same 
for them in other fields. All the Govern- 
ment agencies dealing in agriculture, home 
loans, welfare, and the multitudinous others 
must be offered to them as they are to the 
white man. This would work to the ad- 
vantage of Indians and whites alike. 


Relocation problems must be met in 1952 


and 1953. At the beginning of 1952 is a 
good time to start modernizing our Indian 
Bureau and its methods, ultimately, and 
none too soon, resulting in its demise. 


Mr. Speaker, John B. Hart, North Da- 
kota Indian Commissioner, reports on 
Indian unemployment insurance as it 
pertains to the Turtle Mountain Indians. 
Here is a short summary of his report: 


More INDIANS QUALIFY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

A total of 175 men of the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation who have been employed 
during the past season and whose earnings 
were sufficient to qualify, are now receiving 
unemployment insurance, or have been 
cleared to receive it soon, according to Edgar 
R. Hanks, interviewer in charge of the sub- 
office of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service at Rugby. 

Average size of the checks is $25 per week. 
Under the law, approved claimants may re- 
ceive these unemployment checks for 20 
weeks in a single claim year. 

Hanks estimates that about 25 more ap- 
Plications will be approved, making a peak 
load of about 200 receiving checks through 
the State office. 

These figures compare with 110 approved 
applications last year, with average weekly 
payments of $22 a week, a notable gain in 
benefits coming to residents of the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation. 

In addition to those receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation through the State office, 
some 25 or 30 Turtle Mountain residents are 
receiving unemployment benefits provided 
for men who are working for the railroad. 
These benefits are provided for those en- 
gaged in railroad work, and do not duplicate 
the State unemployment payments. Thus it 
may be stated that from 225 to 230 Turtle 
Mountain residents will be drawing material 
unemployment compensation during the off- 
work winter season. 

If all these men were family men, and esti- 
mating an average of five persons to the 
family, the assumption might be made that 
a total of 1,150 people on the reservation will 
have an assured income for perhaps 20 weeks 
this winter. This is just an estimate, and is 
not based on any accurate verified figures. 

The importance of this situation can 
scarcely be overestimated. For one thing 
it lightens the load on the public welfare 
program and provides the people involved 
with a better income, and one which they 
have earned through their work. 

Those connected with this program say the 
people of the reservation are waking uv to 
the value of this unemployment tnsurance, 
and are making more of an effort to secure 
employment which qualifies them for these 
benefits during the off season. Hanks said 
he anticipated an even larger list of qualified 
applicants next season. 

That those qualifying get satisfaction out 
of living off insurance benefits which they 
have earned, rather than from welfare char- 
ity, goes without saying. 

In commenting on the situation at Turtle 
Mountain, Hanks said many workers had not 
earned enough total wages during the past 
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year to qualify. He said he felt sure many of 
these people would make a special effort to 
get out on a job early enough next year to 
meet the qualifications, so they too can re- 
ceive the unemployment compensation at 
the conclusion of the next season, when sea- 
sonal work shuts down. 

Of course, many classes of workers do not 
qualify for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. For one thing an employer must em- 
ploy eight or more people during at least 20 
different weeks in the claim year, if the em- 
ployees are eligible. Then agricultural work- 
ers; all those who work for any branch of 
government, local, county, or State; those en- 
gaged in school or church work, and other 
classes; are ruled out of the unemployment 
insurance program by law. This empha- 
sizes the importance of selecting work that 
does qualify. 





Rebirth of Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 4 p 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the address of Hon. Jossrn W. 
Martin, Jr., Republican leader of the 
House of Representatives, at the McKin- 
ley Day banquet held in McKinley Me- 
morial Hall at Niles, Ohio, birthplace of 
President William McKinley, on Monday 
evening, January 28, 1952. The address 
was broadcast over the stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. It follows: 


I am honored by your invitation to appear 
here tonight as the Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives to pay trijute to 
Williaza McKinley, the twenty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his home city 
of Niles. 

Those of us in Washington who ride down 
Pennsylvania Avenue daily to our duties on 
Capitol Hill pass an imposing structure called 
the Archives Building. In that building re- 
pose the documents, the letters, and state 
papers of our great Government which have 
helped shape the destinies of the American 
people. To some the Archives is a useless 
building, dedicated to the dear dead days 
beyond recall; to others it is a gallery of his- 
toric fact and a repository for the wisdom of 
those who have gone before us. But there 
is a legend carved on the front of that build- 
ing which I think disposes of those persons 
who lightly regard it as a museum of useless 
relics. The Jegend reads, “The past is 
prologue.” 

It is with a great deal of humbleness and 
reverence that we gather here tonight in this 
beautiful memorial hall to a man whose 
place in history becomes firmer with each 
reexamination of his statesmanship. Truly 
it can be said of William McKinley that his 
part in the past was and is prologue. 

In this age of cynicism and materialism it 
is imperative that we devote ourselves to 
study and analysis of the abiding qualities, 
the character, and the principles which were 
imbued in the statesmanship of William 
McKinley. Those who are so politically 
bankrupt, so appallingly ignorant, and so 
devoid of principles and leadership that they 
must sneer at the services performed for his 
countrymen by our twenty-fifth President 
would be much wiser, and America would be 
much better off now had they joined you 
good people of Niles years ago in this annual 
tribute to your honored son, 
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I seek to belittle no man, but I must say 
to you that the trouble in America today is 
that we suffer from a coterie of mental pyg- 
mies in Washington—men of minds so small 
that they measure achievement in terms of 
besmirching a giant of the past like William 
McKinley or unhorsing a giant of the present 
like Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who at the 
time of his removal was the one most stal- 
wart foe of communism in Asia. 

Let me say that I stand here proud in 
the privilege that I too belong to the Party— 
the Grand Old Party of integrity and prin- 
ciple—of William McKinley. Were a man 
of his caliber, his consecration to duty, his 
devotion to morality, and his unswerving 
loyalty to principle in the White House 
today, this land of ours might not be threat- 
ened by forces from abroad and decay from 
within. 

Let us examine for a few moments the 
statecraft practiced by the man we honor, 

It is impossible to study the life of Mr. 
McKinley without making the discovery that 
he was a man guided by two things: Prin- 
ciple and kindness. 

On the statehouse grounds in Columbus, 
Ohio, stands a statue of Mr. McKinley that 
in itself tells more about him than the 
countless books, studies, and learned trea- 
tises that have been written about him. 
Mr. McKinley experienced the tragedy of 
having his wife stricken by permanent in- 
validism shortly after he married her. As 
he rose in the world, serving his district as 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
in Washington, then his State as its Gov- 
ernor, and then his country as its President, 
his devotion to his wife was a wondrous 
thing. While he was Governor, he lived 
in the old Neil House, a hotel directly across 
the street from the statehouse grounds. 
Every morning as Governor McK ‘nley crossed 
the street on his way to the capitol, he 
stopped, turned, and waved to his wife 
seated at the window in their hotel. It ts 
on that spot that the monument of William 
McKinley stands today. 

His devotion to principle was equally out- 
standing. If you were his friend, no glory 
or gain of any kind could lure him from 
your side. When he was offered the Pres- 
idential nomination after a deadlock de- 
veloped between Sherman and Harrison in 
the convention of 1888, he turned it down 
flat out of loyalty to John Sherman, to 
whom he was pledged. His adherence to 
the doctrine of a protective tariff was not 
based on blind acceptance of party dogma, 
but on conviction born out of years of study 
of the subject. 

Yet, Mr. McKinley was not a man who 
closed his mind, who could not see that 
changing conditions and changing times re- 
quired changing policies. With the keen 
awareness of a real statesman, he saw that 
America was rising rapidly to become a world 
power. He realized that isolated though we 
were by great oceans on each side, the world 
was not so small that we could close our eyes 
to its plunderers or our own destiny. 

It was Mr. McKinley who laid down the 
policy that brought about the building of 
the Panama Canal—that vital link in the 
defense of both our shores on which we 
depend even unto this day. It was William 
McKinley who, with great wisdom, fore- 
saw that we could not live in peace and se- 
curity when a foreign power held and oc- 
cupied an island wedged into the opening to 
the Gulf of Mexico like a gate which could 
be opened or shut on our water transport in 
time of war. Thanks to him, Cuba today is 
independent and not the base of a European 
power 


Yes; William McKinley was a man of great 
vision. It was under his administration that 
the “good neighbor policy” toward South 
America was established, that the principle 
of reciprocal-trade .greements was laid down, 
and that the “open door” policy in China was 
forged. 
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I ask you: Had William McKinley been 
President of the United States in the winter 
of 1945-46, do you think for one moment 
that he would have advocated, as did the 
present occupant of the White House, that 
the Chinese Communists, the sworn agents 
of a foreign power, be admitted to the Gov- 
ernment of China? 

Do you think for one moment that if a 
man who had William McKinley's grasp of 
world affairs had been in the White House 
in that fateful winter, our boys would be 
dying in Korea today? 

Let those disciples of alien philosophies 
who infest Washington today take care. 
Even if they are too contemptuous to turn 
the pages of American history and learn 
from the past, the American people are not. 

The American people are at last reawak- 
ening to some fundamental facts. A 20- 
year mirage is slowly disappearing. They 
now know that a government which would 
attempt to corrupt the people with their 
own money is itself a corrupt government. 
They now know that dollars will not buy true 
friends, be they voters or nations. They 
now know that you do not instill the will to 
fight in the peoples of other lands by hand- 
outs alone. They now know that leader- 
ship, courage, and devotion to principle 
will win America more allies than dollar 
diplomacy. 

In short, the American people now know 
what William McKinley knew a half century 
ago: There is no substitute for statesman- 
ship. 

Yes; the past is prologue. It behooves 
every one of us to delve not only into an- 
tiquity, the archives of other nations, and 
the history of our own great country, but 
to understand what has occurred in the 
world in the last 10 years. Unless we un- 
derstand it, unless we grasp the tragedy of 
the awful blunders, the terrible delinquen- 
cies in policy, how can we possibly find our 
way out of the wilderness in which we are 
now lost? 

The truth is that we have had men in 
high places in Washington who have had 
little or no comprehension of the forces 
loosed upon the peoples of this world. 

The currents which threaten to engulf 
us today have been a century in the maxing. 
They da.e from the writings which emanated 
from the warped mind of a man named 
Karl Marx, a German who thought in such 
huge circles that even some of our most 
learned men could not see that every 
proposition which he stated met itself 
coming back down the road. He was a 
false prophet who has produced a legion 
of false prophets; so many, in fact, that 
Washington is overrun with his disciples 
at this very hour. 

These agents of despair are the bearers 
of either of two products of this Marxian 
philosophy which has brought so much 
havoc to the world. They are the peddlers 
of either socialism, which is a slow death 
for freedom, or communism, which would 
destroy our liberty with one blow of the 
executioner’s axe. 

In either case, these apostles of the 
Godless materialism of Karl Marx seek one 
goal: The subjugation of the people to the 
state. Their cry is “Any means to the end.” 
They will falsify, misrepresent, lie, abrogate, 
renounce, spy, incite, or murder to gain 
their ends. 

Because these advocates of socialism or 
communism unhesitatingly have laid false 
claims to any liberal or progressive idea that 
might help them infiltrate and thus weaken 
a@ government, it has been our misfortune 
in America to have men in office who were 
so blind as to believe that this was “the 
wave of the future,” and that they must aid 
and abet it. 

For 20 long years, this great Nation of 
ours has been led down one false path after 
another, both in the fields of international 
and domestic affairs. Today, the terribie 
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price for these utopian journeys into nowhere 
is being exacted from us. The payments 
are being collected not only in dollars, but 
in blood. 

It is because we had men in office who 
regarded communism and socialism as mild 
alternatives to what they chose to call their 
own liberalism, that we could recognize 
godless, Communistic Russia in 1933, after 
three consecutive administrations had 
refused to do s0. 

It was because we had leadership blinded 
by its own ignorance that we witnessed the 
importation of socialists such as Lord 
Keynes and Harold Laski from Britain to 
be wined and dined at the White House, so 
that we could learn how to go socialistic 
faster. 

It was because of benighted personnel in 
the executive branch that America suffered 
the degradation of having our Government 
in Washington infiltrated by spies—the 
Harold Wares, the Marzanis, the Coplons, 
and the Alger Hisses. 

What manner of men were these who could 
so incredib’y believe that the way to peace in 
the world was to secretly grant the Soviet 
Union dominance over Europe and Asia at 
Yalta? 

What kind of leadership did we have when 
we could betray a trusted ally and a long- 
time friend, the sovereign people of China, 
by officially and publicly demanding that 
Communists share control of the democratic 
government which the leaders of China were 
attempting to create? 

I could go on reading from these dark 
pages of our inglorious contemporary history, 
but I shall not. Instead, I shall pose this 
question: Where did the party of William 
McKinley stand as each of these fateful steps 
was taken? The answer is a tribute to his 
memory and it is a simple answer. 

I am proud to state that this tragic course 
was Opposed every inch of the way, from the 
moment the Soviet Union was recognized 
down to that dark day in 1950 when the awful 
price of appeasement was visited upon us— 
bloodshed in Kore-. 

And I might tell you that these were lonely 
and terrible years for most of us. We stood 
alone, a small band of people, represented 
by a cornparative handful of Senators and 
Congressmen, who were without the vast re- 
sources of information, without the listening 
posts throughout the world available to the 
administration, without a part in the formu- 
lation of policies—yet, we knew that these 
journeys down false paths were wrong be- 
cause they were wrong in principle. 

The American pcople are in no debt to 
those of us who fought this delaying battle; 
they are in debt to the giants of the past, 
to George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley, and those other great statesmen 
who placed principle ahead of expediency 
and devotion to “undamentals ahead of the 
whim or fashion of the moment. 

God give us such men today. 

I shall never forget, because I played a 
small part in it, the reception accorded one 
of the great men of our times when he re- 
turned home last year, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Here was a man of vision. Here 
Was a man of courage. Here was a man of 
principle. The word fear was not in his 
lexicon. The thrill that went through this 
land from one end to the other when he de- 
livered his memorable address to Congress 
was in reality an awakening on the part of 
our people to the fact that great statesmen 
still stride among us. 

And let it never be said that you good 
people of Ohio are not forward-looking. For 
just 6 months earlier you had demonstrated 
your belief in the need for leadership based 
on principle when you sent back to Wash- 
ington by a landside majority your senior 
Senator, Ropert A. Tarr. 

And I need not tell you that the great 
State of Ohio is going to send back Jonn W. 
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Bricker to the United States Senate next 
November for exactly the same reason. 

It is because the Republican Party is a 
party of principle first, and of men second, 
that the people of America are going to elect 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress to back him up next November. 

Who that man will be needs no prophecy 
here tonight, because our party abounds in 
men devoted to the cause of restoring prin- 
ciple to our Government. And it will choose 
no one who does not pass that acid test. 

Down through these bewildering years 
there has been set up repeatedly the cry: 
“What do you Republicans stand for? You 
have no program.” 

Have you noticed that we hear less and 
less of this kind of talk? Have you ever 
stopped to wonder why? 

A great part of this reawakening of our 
people has heen the rediscovery that political 
programs are a dime a dozen. Scarcely a day 
passes that someone does not visit my office 
with some program or other guaranteed to 
win the election. There must be 10,000 or- 
ganizations in America alone, each sponsor- 
ing a program which it contends would be 
America’s salvation. 

Let there be no confusion. A program is 
merely a method of carrying out a principle. 
A program not based on principle, if you 
examine it closely, is not a program for all 
the people, but a program for a few of the 
people. 

No government can long survive under an 
administration which grinds out one irre- 
sponsible program after another on a politi- 
cal assembly line manned by left-wingers 
who, without so much as a scruple or a 
blush, propose endless undertakings which 
will never work and which, if they did, would 
bankrupt the government within a fortnight. 

If you have wondered why we have a 
hodgepodge mess in Washington today, you 
have the answer when you realize that for 
20 long years a program-mill has been op- 
erating in our capital with no more principle 
to it than a diploma-mill run by some fiy- 
by-night medical quack. 

The truth is that America is saddled with 
unprincipled men in power, who are foster- 

ng unprincipled programs and unprincipled 
olicies. 

They know not where they are going since 
they didn't start from anywhere in the first 
place. 

And they do not know how to get back 
because they haven't.the slightest idea where 
they are. 

What America needs is some good old- 
fashioned signposts. 

Perhaps the Republican Party is old- 
fashioned when it believes that the Ten 
Commandments still are a pretty good set 
of principles. 

Perhaps the Republican Party is old-fash- 
ioned when it believes that the American 
Constitution is a pretty good set of principles. 

If these be outmoded, then let the Re- 
publican Party die, and me die with it. 

We are only the sum and the product of 
the centuries before us. The Ten Com- 
mandments were not slapped together in 
any left-wing program-mill. They were the 
essence of a wisdom divine in character and 
brought to us by the ser\ants of God. 

The provisions of our great American Con- 
stitution were not the slap-dash product of 
a group of unprincipled men who were only 
wondering how they could get elected to 
Office the first time they opened the polls. 
Those deathless provisions were cemented 
into our Constitution one by one by our 
founding fathers in a cumulative wisdom 
achieved in 150 years of hardship and pri- 
vation growing out of the despotism prac- 
ticed in the Old World. 

No, the Republican Party is not going to 
be led into the wilderness of endless pana- 
ceas, crackpot schemes, and herb medicines 
which the left-wing have been serving up 


for the last 2 decades. Instead, we will 
chart a course toward the stability, the true 
prosperity, and the real peace that we all 
desperately want. 

We shall list no phony ports of call on 
this journey, no rides into the sky, no trips 
to the moon. 

The boilers will be bulging with steam, not 
hot air. 

The shoals that we will avoid will be real 
ones, not phony emergencies cooked up to 
take some new power unto ourselves. 

There will be no side trips into the prom- 
ised lands and the little utopias for which 
we have been paying for so long but have 
never seen. 

We will have but one destination, and we 
shall arrive there because we will know where 
we are going. 

Our home port will be a strong and peace- 
ful America. It will be an America that 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and, yes, Wil- 
liam McKinley would recognize, should they 
return to this vale of troubled souls. 

Let there be no mistake about it. If we 
have the courage and the conviction to meet 
the challenge that is our heritage, we cannot 
possibly fail next November. 

We must be the architects of a new era, 
lest the price of the blunders of the last 20 
years be laid against the generations yet to 
come. 

We must be the apostles of a great moral 
revival, lest freedom perish from this earth. 

We must be the evangelists of a return to 
principles, lest the Dark Ages again descend 
on all mankind. 

This is more than a mere election that we 
face This is more than a mere political 
campaign that confronts us. 

This is a crusade to save America, and he 
who swerves from the path of duty will have 
failed his country in its greatest hour of 
need. 

We must not misjudge the task. It lies 
before us in bold relief. 

With singleness of purpose, with convic- 
tion in our hearts, and with belief in God, 
we can do the job. Let's do it right this 
time. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an event of much importance 
took place on January 3, 1952. This event 
somehow escaped the public plaudits it 
deserved, “or it had far-reaching effects. 
I speak of the special international 
convention meeting of the United Steel- 
workers, which followed the wage pol- 
icy committee meeting on December 27, 
1951. 

Wage negotiations between the em- 
ployers and employees of the steel in- 
dustry had come to an impasse. The 
contract would expire on December 31, 
1951. The employees had unanimously 
decided to lay down their tools if no 
contract was agreed upon. The Presi- 
dent of the United States requested that 
the matters under dispute be placed be- 
fore the Wage Stabilization Board. Since 
the international convention would not 
meet until January 3, Philip Murray 
called the wage policy committee to 
meet December 27 to consider the Presi- 
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dent’s request. The committee directed 
the union to continue to work after the 
contract expired’ on December 31, until 
the international convention had made 
its answer to the President. The work- 
ers obeyed, and the international con- 
vention met on January 3, at Atlantic 
City. Over 2,000 delegates assembled, 
all determined. to: carry through the ac- 
tion to cease work. The drama reached 
a climax when Philip Murray swung 
every delegate behind him with an elo- 
quent and forceful appeal to their pa- 
triotism, to their loyalty to their country 
over their union. 

Here appeared the work of a great 
leader. This is the episade which the 
press failed to record fully, and the pub- 
lic was almost entirely unaware of what 
had oeeurred. This was drama, with 
the leading role performed by an artist 
of rare ability. 

I should like to. quote here the words. 
of Mr. Murray which brought such a 
wholehearted. response from the as- 
sembied delegates: 


Shall the union, cognizant of the country’s 
peril, adopt the patriotic course, accept the 
President’s recuest, and postpone the strike 
for the period necessary for the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board promptly to hear and con- 
sider the matter? 

The United Steelworkers are devoted to our 
country: We know that steel is the basic 
product of our industrial economy and our 
defense effort. We also know that the prin- 
ciple of free collective bargaining is a corner- 
stone of our national labor policy and of our 
defense effort. 

I have confidence that the democratically 
elected delegates to this convention will 
adopt the proper course of action. We are a 
great union, not only because we are strong, 
but alse because we are conscious of the 
responsibilities which our strength gives to 
us—responsibilities to the Nation upon 
whose continued freedom we all depend, as 
well as to the workers whom we are privi- 
leged to represent. 

Accordingly, there will be submitted for 
your consideration a recommendation from 
your officers and’ international executive 
board whieh will suggest the policy that 
should be adopted by our organization to 
meet the needs of our Nation and of our 
membership. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope my portrayal of 
this event will in some measure en- 
lighten the public as. to Philip Murray’s 
splendid leadership and the deep sense 
of patriotism that meved him and his 
union to this course. By their action 
the flow of steel, so vitally needed for 
national defense, was: not for one mo- 
ment interrupted. Philip Murray de- 
serves the plaudits and’ tribute of his 
countrymen. 
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Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been much discussion 
lately of legislation to tighten the Fed- 
eral mine-safety laws. Under permis- 
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sion to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of January 24 urging such 
action. 

This. article points up the trend in 
thinking on the subject of safety in coal 
mines. Too long have we permitted 
fatalities in coal mines to oecur. Many 
coal operators have been urging the Con- 
gress against permitting the Federal 
Government to enter any further into 
the field of mine safety, giving as one 
argument the fact that injuries and 
fatalities in the mines are being de- 
creased each year and will so continue. 
This is pure sophistry. Admitting that 
they are decreasing yearly, they are still 
shockingly high. On every workday 
there are throughout the country an 
average of four fatalities in the coal 
mines. In addition, there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 mine accidents a year. 
Such catastrophes as have occurred at 
Centralia and West Frankfort are pre- 
ventable if proper measures are used; 
and since many States are slow in en- 
acting proper legislation to enforce mine 
safety, it beeomes incumbent on the Fed- 
eral Government todo so. I have come 
to this conclusion despite my dislike for 
usurpation of State functions by the 
Federal Govermment, for it is imperative 
that measures. be taken now to prevent 
further less of life and limb in the 
Nation’s coai mines. 

The article follows: 


CoNGRESS AND THE MINES 


President Truman’s request that Congress 
act at once to tighten Federal mine safety 
laws is one that must not go unheeded. The 
latest tragic reminder of the need for such 
legislation came on. December 21, when 119 
men lost their lives in a mine disaster at 
West Prankfort, ll. The causes of that dis- 
aster were cited 6 months previously by 
Federal mine inspectors. But, since they 
jacked power to enforce the sufety code, 
nothing was done. 

For years, Congress has been urged to put 
teeth in the Federal inspection system— 
specifically, to give Federal inspectors author- 
ity to close unsafe mines and to prosecute 
willful violators, Yet the lawmakers have 
continued to let final responsibility for mine 
safety rest with the States, though the dis- 
aster at Centralia, Ill., 4 years ago showed 
how criminally negligent the States can 
sometimes be. In the period: between Cen- 
tralia and West Frankfort, it is estimated 
that thousands of miners have: been. killed 
or injured in accidents that alert and effec- 
tive Pederal inspection might have pre- 
vented. 

How many more West Frankforts must 
Congress have before it does all it can to 
give decent protection to the men who labor 
under the earth? 
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Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial entitled “Truman Just Doesn't 
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Seem To Care,” as appearing in the Napa 
(Calif.) Register under the date of Jan- 
uary 19, 1962. 

I am calling this editorial to your 
attention, as it very appropriately ex- 
presses the opinion that has been ad- 
vanced by newspapers throughout my 
district. Disclosures of corruption in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue have hit 
right at home and came as a great shock 
to the American people at a time when 
they are being taxed’ at a rate which 
hurts. 

The people in my district have not 
reacted kindly to the President’s deci- 
sion, which would place authority for 
Government clean-ups in the hands of 
the Attorney General. They rightly feel 
that such a responsibility should not 
be delegated to the head of a depart- 
ment which itself is currently under 
suspicion. They are indignant of this 
decision and’ feel that a sincere effort 
is not being mace to right the wrongs 
that have been committed: 

The editorial I am in reference to 
above is as follows: 


Truman Just Dogsn’t Seem To Care 


A few weeks ago President Truman jaun- 
tily promised “continued drastic action” in 
weeding out corrupt officials from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and other Federal agencies. 

He indicated at that time that he would 
set up. some sort of commission to make 
independent inquiry into these agencies. 
Judge Thomas Murphy of New York. accept- 
ed leadership of this group, but later with- 
drew. 

Thereupon Mr: Truman apparently changed 
his mind, too. He seems to have decided 
that matters were not so serious after ail, 
and that he could “get by” without radical 
remedies, 

Confirmation of this. shift came a short 
time back when the President told the coun- 
try that any Government cleanup would 
henceforth be directed by Attorney General 
MoGrath 

This wus a sharp slap in the face to all 
Americar citizens wii. are sincerely con- 
cerned over the present moral standards in 
their Government. McGrath heads a depart- 
ment which itself has been found. guilty of 
corrupt. activity. How he can he expected 
to bring to a cleanup task the necessary 
hard-headed detachment is a mystery under- 
stood only by Mr: Truman. 

By this: act. the President has sought to 
minimize the scandals unearthed in his 
administration. He has made it plain that 
he is: net, in spite of all he claims, really 
interested: in a thorough airing of suspected 
agencies. 

This is a gesture of contempt for the 
American people. It means Mr. Truman is 
most concerned with a solution which wiil 
put the best facade on his administration 
and his party. In other words, he wants a 
political rather than a moral solution. 

There is just a chance that the President 
is sufficientiy aware of the impact these 
seandals have made, to realize that such 
feeble cieanup tactics will not ‘ikely im- 
press the electorate. 

If that is true, its probable import is that 
Mr. Truman is genuinely tired of the Presi- 
dency, doesn’t want to run again, and doesn’t 
much care what anybody thinks about how 
he handles the scandal issue. 

This may not be a proper interpretation 
of the President’s action. But this much is 
certain: The designating of McGrath as chief 
of cleanup is farcical as an earnest move 
against corruption. Logically, it is the act 
of a man who is not concerned whether he 
ever gets another vote. 
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HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


M. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial entitled “Taxes, but No Econ- 
omy,” as appearing in the Petaluma 
(Calif.) Argus-Courier under the date of 
January 17, 1952. 

In his state of the Union message be- 
fore Congress on the 9th of January the 
President called for increased spending 
and more taxes—but overlooked the 
necessity for economy. This fact was 
confirmed beyond doubt in the budget 
message submitted to Congress on the 
2ist of January. The $85,400,000,000 
budget recommended for fiscal year 1953 
is the largest peacetime budget ever 
submitted in the history of the United 
States. Around 60 percent of the moneys 
contained in this budget—$51,100,000,- 
000—would go for the military expansion 
program, which means that the armed 
services could spend $11,400,000,000 more 
than they will spend this year. 

In view of the international emer- 
gency we are reluctant to enforce strict 
economy measures when it comes to mili- 
tary spending. However, there are nu- 
merous nondefense items included in 
this budget. For example, 12 nondefense 
agencies of the Federal Government 
show increases in their fiscal 1953 budg- 
ets as compared to 1952. The only an- 
swer to higher taxation is enforced Gov- 
ernment economy—especially where it 
pertains to nondefense expenditures— 
and Congress must take definite steps in 
that direction. 

The editorial which I am calling to 
your attention is very appropriate at 
this time and reflects the feeling of the 
public in general in relation to the neces- 
sity for economy. It is as follows: 

TAXES, BUT NO ECONOMY 

Taxes, and still more taxes, are urged by 
President Truman, but he didn't say a word 
about economy in his economic message. He 
told Congress his new budget will show a 
deficit of nearly $16,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1. And to narrow the gap 
between Federal income and outgo, he sug- 
gested a tax increase of about $5,000,000,000. 

In addition to taxes, in his economic mes- 
sage he said he wanted a 2-year extension of 
the Defense Production Act, new legislation 
to stimulate production expansion and hous- 
ing in defense areas, continued military and 
economic aid to free nations, basic revision 
of the Taft-Hartley law, a workable support 
program for perishable farm products, in- 
creased social security benefits, Federal aid 
to education, and Federal aid to local public- 
health services. 

Since this is election year, the President 
has asked for a lot more than he expects to 
get. The state of the Union message, the 





economic message, and the budget message 
whica is to come next week, all add up to a 
pretty good campaign platform. 

According to most congressional leaders. 
Democrats as well as Republicans, the Presi- 
dent has little chance of obtaining his in- 
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creased taxes. At best they might plug up 
some of the loopholes in the present laws. 

The Government is unable to control its 
own expenditures but it seeks to control the 
expenditures of private business. And if 
Congress were to carry out the recommenda- 
tions in the economic message, the Govern- 
ment would increase its expenditures. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who pointed out 
nearly 200 years ago “that no revenue is suffi- 
cient without economy,” and we are certainly 
observing the truth of that statement today. 
All the President can think of is more taxes, 
and yet taxes will not bring in sufficient rev- 
enue. The only answer is economy, a word 
which the President apparently has never 
heard or doesn’t understand. 

It will take taxes and economy to balance 
the budget. Taxes are already too large, so 
it is high time that the government started 
on economy. 
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HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
sire of the Russian Government to de- 
velop so-called good will in this country 
and American sympathy for its cause is 
well illustrated by the exchange of corre- 
spondence between the editor of the In- 
formation Bulletin of the Embasy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
Washington and the Reverend Robert 
Lowell Stone, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Norwood Park in Chicago. 

Pastor Stone’s reply is a model of 
Christian thought and, I believe, ex- 
presses the reaction of a great many 
Americans to communism’s peaceful in- 
tentions. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


Copy or Lerrer RecEIvep By Pastor ROBERT 
LoweELL STONE 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF 
Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1951. 

Dear Sir: We are mailing you a few sam- 
ple copies of the U. S. S. R. Information 
Bulletin for 1951 and will also send you a 
current issue or so. 

The Information Bulletin is published 
twice monthly by the Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics in Washing- 
ton. It regularly sells for 10 cents a copy, 
$2.40 a year, but we will be glad to place 
your name on our complimentary list for a 
trial period. In the bulletin you will find 
articles and stories of the life and culture 
of the many Soviet peoples, features on agri- 
culture, industry, the arts. The bulletin 
usually reports on the great movements for 
a lasting peace and also prints official docu- 
ments of the Soviet Government and import- 
tant speeches of Soviet leaders. 

We hope you will find the bulletin a useful 
tool in your understanding of the multimil- 
lioned Soviet people and of the peaceful pol- 
icies of their Government. 

Should you have any comment or ques- 
tions, I will be most happy to hear from you 
personally. 

Sincerely, 
Y. Novrrov, 
Editor, Information Bulletin. 


L 





Copy oF Pastor Srone’s Repty To Eprror 
Novikov 


NOVEMBER 29, 1951. 

My Dear BroTHer Novikov: Thank you for 
your kind offer to supply me with informa- 
tion relative to the Union of Socialistic So- 
viet Republics. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, for me to decline. It was our great 
Abraham Lincoln who said that “what you 
are speaks so loud that I can’t hear a word 
that you say.” The peaceful policies of your 
government and the great movement for a 
lasting peace, in my personal experience, 
smell strongly of the Trojan horse. 

My first reason for refusing your literature 
is that I am a Christian pastor. It is im- 
possible for you to discuss peace unless you 
become a nation motivated by love. This is 
presently impossible. It was your own 
Count Leo Tolstoi who declared that “Where 
God is, there love is also.” You need a re- 
vival of true religion. When the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics opens its doors to 
the free dissemination of the Christian gos- 
pel, then I as a clergyman shall be willing to 
consider the possibility of discussing Russian 
peace aims. 

My second reason for refusing your litera- 
ture is that Iam an American. I could not, 
even under torture, repeat the oath of Philip 
Nolan, the traitor, “God damn the United 
States.” Rather, I take pride in singing 
“God Bless America.” My love for my Na- 
tion prompted me to serve in World War II 
as a Navy chaplain. I joined forces, in the 
final stages of the war, with your men. 
Never did I, however, chance to meet a Rus- 
sian chaplain. From your own countrymen 
I learned that you had no Christian chap- 
lains; your government had closed their 
churches, slaughtered their families, and 
banned them from their profession. In 
America the love of God is encouraged by 
the Nation we love. 

My third reason stems from something 
very close to my heart. Your peaceful poli- 
cies are personally known to me. Look at 
your work in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and in 
Rumania. A member of our family wrote 
from Russian-occupied territory a year ago 
that your soldiers had entered his village, 
raped the women, desecrated the church, 
confiscated the money, blinded him, and en- 
slaved the more able-bodied youth. He 
wrote: “We have nothing left to live for but 
days.” Is this your great movement for a 
lasting peace? 

You must first get right with God, 
Brother Novikov, and then I will listen. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert LOWELL STONE, 
Pastor. 





Encouraging a Taste for Censorship _ 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. OSTFRTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from Editor and Publisher of Jan- 
uary 19, 1952, concerning the extension 
of consorship authority to the civilian 
agencies of our Federal Government: 

Security COMMITTEE 

With the appointment of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Internal Security 
headed by Edward R. Trapnell, Washington 
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correspondents are a little better off than 
they were prior to the President's executive 
order—but not much. 

They now have two points of appeal from 
decisions of various department heads or 
bureau chiefs who think news should be 
classified. They can appeal to the com- 
mittee, and if not successful they can take 
it to Joseph Short, Jr., the President’s press 
secretary. Until now appeal could be made 
to Mr. Short anyway, so formation of the 
committee amounts only to creation of for- 
mal appeal machinery. 

The whole system created by the Execu- 
tive order is still bad, as far as we are 
concerned, for the following reasons: 

1. The committee is composed of men, 
albeit some of them former newspapermen, 
who have been schooled during their Gov- 
ernment careers in the practice of ultimate 
secrecy. They come from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the State Department, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Treasury Department, and 
Department of Justice—all of them areas 
where secrecy '.as been the rule rather than 
the exception. 

2. The order creates the power of censor- 
ship in nonmilitary agencies where it should 
not exist. It places that power in the hands 
of executives inexperienced in the handling 
of news to be used at their own discretion. 

The system instills a taste for censorship— 
suppression of legitimate news for any one 
of a variety of reasons, including embarrass- 
ment—in Government circles where it should 
not be fostered and where it never should be 
permitted to exist. 

Proponents will say the appeals committee 
will resolve any errors or inequities. Per- 
haps. 

But the fact remains that Government 
employees—bureaucrats, if you will—in ci- 
vilian agencies should not have the censor- 
ship power at their beck and call for any 
reason whatever. There are enough se- 
curity regulations in effect to protect the 
supersecrets of our Governmeni. 

We don’t need any regulation, which in 
its original form would withhold more in- 
formation from the American people than 
it would from a potential enemy, and which, 
at its best under the new committee, will 
slow down the disseminiition of legitimate 
news and add ‘o the fast-growing class of 
censorship-minded officials. 





Well, It’s Out of the Bag Again—That Old 
Ghost, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT E 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, that 
old ghost—the St. Lawrence seaway—is 
again haunting Congress. 

As you know, I have opposed the St. 
Lawrence seaway for years, and I intend 
to continue my opposition. There is no 
legislative measure before this Congress 
that will completely destroy the jobs of 
my constituents than will the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

Frankly, I am glad to endorse the ef- 
forts of Senator Tom Connotty, of 
Texas, in his determination to perma- 
nently shelve this economic monstrosity 
known as the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Since Canada has announced its in- 
tention to build tue St. Lawrence seaway 
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without our help, we who have opposed 
its construction are now the victims of 
an attack by Canadian officials who 
charge us with being short-sighted and 
misguided. 

Let me quote what Mr. Lionel 
Chevrier, Canada’s Minister of Trans- 
port, said recently: 

American opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway is short-sighted and misguided. 


He continued by calling us a mis- 
guided minority that has held up con- 
gressional ratification of a joint United 
States-Canada project for many years. 

I say to this Canadian official, are we 
short-sighted and misguided in opposing 
a@ project that will destroy the jobs of 
millions of American workingmen, un- 
dermine our economy, waste taxpayers 
money, and divert strategic material to 
a boondoggling project when the schools 
of America are denied such material for 
needed expansion? 

Are we short-sighted and misguided in 
speaking up for the vast majority of the 
American people who have opposed for 
over 50 years a project that would be 
for 5 months out of every year, a verita- 
ble skating rink and a sitting target for 
guided missiles in time of war? 

My advice to Canada’s Minister of 
Transport is that we have been indoc- 
trinated by Prime Minister Churchill’s 
example that we should look after the 
needs of our own Nation first, a philos- 
ophy he has followed to good advantage. 

In conclusion, the average American 
has no objection if Canada goes ahead 
and builds the St. Lawrence seaway, for 
it will be the first time since 1932 that 
any foreign nation has expressed a desire 
to finance a project without the helping 
hand of Uncle Sam. 





John Hvasta—The Forgotten Man 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago a storm of indignation and 
wrath swept this Nation when four 
American flyers were held for ransom 
behind the iron curtain. The intensity 
of that storm is not surprising; it was 
nourished by a cumulative sense of out- 
rage at the successive depredations on 
the rights of such American citizens as 
Robert Vogeler, William Oatis, and John 
Hvasta. 

Last August I had the honor of intro- 
ducing House Resolution 380 on behalf 
of John Hvasta. The Hvasta case is 
better known now, but let me review 
it briefly. Hvasta, a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen and a Navy veteran of World 
War II, went to Czechoslovakia in 1948 
to study under the GI bill of rights. 
There he fell victim to the parody of 
due process that is Red justice. After 
being tried secretly in 1949 and 1950, 
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he was sentenced to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment on false charges of espionage. 

The plight of John Hvasta has not 
gone unnoticed. Public response to the 
resolution—particularly from veterans’ 
organizations—has been most hearten- 
ing. I submit today an almost identical 
resolution, passed by the Essex County 
(N. J.) Council, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, which expresses that body’s col- 
lective indignation at the unjust trial 
and conviction of John Hvasta and asks 
that our Government bend every effort 
to secure his releas-. 


Mr. Speaker, I understand that House 
Resolution 380 is to be referred to a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I thank the members of 
that subcommittee now for their forth- 
coming consideration of this resolution. 
I am confident that they will grant this 
House the opportunity of giving voice 
to what is in the minds and hearts of so 
many of John Hvasta’s fellow citizens. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas John Hvasta, a citizen of the 
United States, was arrested by officials of the 
Government of Czechoslovakia on October 
16, 1948, and detained without trial for a 
period of 7 months despite repeated efforts 
of the United States Embassy and the United 
States Consulate General to expedite the 
trial and secure his release, and trial having 
been held in secret on May 27, 1949, and 
sentence imposed on June 1, 1949, of 3 
years’ imprisonment for alleged crimes 
against the Government of Czechoslovakia, 
and on appeal on April 26, 1950, the sentence 
having been increased from 3 to 10 years; 
and 

Whereas no American official has been 
permitted to visit John Hvasta since Febru- 
ary 23, 1950; and 

Whereas the arrest and conviction of John 
Hvasta, a citizen of the United States, is a 
shocking violation of the fundamental 
human freedoms guaranteed in the United 
Nations Charter; .nd 

Whereas the persecution by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia of other American 
citizens is condemned and deplored by the 
people of the United States, and throughout 
the free world; and 

Whereas the considerable and growing 
sentiment among our people against the tyr- 
annies of the Communist dictatorships 
should be made unmistakably clear to the 
rulers and subjects of those countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Essex County Council of 
New Jersey Disabled American Veterans urge 
that the Congress of the United States ex- 
press its profound indignation at the ar- 
rest, sham trial, and unjust conviction of 
John Hvasta; that the executive agencies of 
the Government be requested to take all pos- 
sible action to bring about his release; and 
that the sense of this resolution be conveyed 
by the proper officials of our Government to 
the United Nations and to the officials of 
the Czechoslovakian Government; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the Honorable Peter W. Rop1no, JR.. 
a Member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, representing the Tenth 
District of New Jersey. 

GayTon A. RoTUNDA, 
Commander, Esser County Council 
of New Jersey Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Attest: 

WiuiaM C. Poole, 
Adjutant. 
DECEMBER 14, 1951, 
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Recent Floods Emphasize Need for 
Russian River Project 
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HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER }\ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial as appearing in the Press- 
Democrat, published at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., under the date of January 20, 
1952. 

The necessity for favorable action to 
make planning money available to fa- 
cilitate construction of the Russian 
River project in northern California is 
emphasized by recent rainstorms and 
resultant floods in the river basin. 

This project was authorized by the 
Eighty-first Congress and has been 
under consideration by the Corps of 
Engineers since 1937. 

It is designed to correct flood con- 
ditions which cause well over $1,600,000 
in damages each year and, at the same 
time, impound water to be used in Men- 
docino, Sonoma, and Marin Counties 
where industrial development, increas- 
ing population, and military expansion 
are faced with an alarming water short- 
age. 

It is estimated that $438,000 would be 
sufficient to conduct planning phases of 
the Russian River project and Coyote 
Valley Dam. The cost of this project 
will not have to be borne entirely by the 
Federal Government, as legally organ- 
ized local groups stand ready to assume 
a considerable portion of the costs, im- 
mediately upon being assured of Gov- 
ernment cooperation. 

I wholeheartedly stress the urgency 
nature of this project and respectfully 
invite the attention of the Members of 
Congress to the following editorial: 
Corote DAM Wovu.tp Cut MILLION-DoLLaR 

FLoop DESTRUCTION 

In normal years Santa Rosa's total seasonal 

rainfall on January 18 is 14.59 inches. 


On that date 3 years ago 7.59 inches of rain 
had fallen. 

At the same time 2 years ago 12.40 inches. 

One year ago, 23.55 inches. 

January 18, 1952—2 days ago—24.55 inches, 

Apparently a well-known meteorologist 
was 100 percent correct when he said last 
year that it looked as if California was enter- 
ing a wet cycle. 

What will the wet cycle mean to Sonoma 
and Mendocino County residents living along 
the Russian River's banks, unless some action 
is taken? 

Here's what is meant during the last wet 
cycle: 

In 1937 torrents of water swept down the 
Russian River, knocking bridges over, swirl- 
ing into homes and gouging out priceless top 
soil. It cost an estimated $3,000,000. 

Three years later a similar flood caused 
$2,000,000 in damage. 

With inflation and new construction near 
the river, similar floods would be far more 
costly. As it is, they destroy an average of 
more than $500,000 of property annually, 
according to an estimate by the United States 
Corps of Engineers. 


In the near future a delegation from this 
area is expected to leave for Washington, 
D. C., to testify in a congressional committee 
hearing on the need for the Coyote Valley 
Dam about 4 miles northeast of Ukiah. 

They will seek $80,000 of federal planning 
funds. 

As the delegates will testify, citing Corps of 
Engineers calculations, the dam would re- 
duce flood damage sharply in Mendocino and 
Sonoma Counties. It would also conserve 
water for domestic, farm, and industrial use. 
Water tables are dropping at an alarming 
rate throughout the area. Even exception- 
ally heavy rains do not restore them, for 
much of the rainfall is runoff. 

In parts of southern and western Sonoma 
County, farmers are unable to provide 
enough water for their livestock and chick- 
ens in summer months. Water must be 
imported at heavy expense. 

Santa Rosa will have to seek new sources of 
water within the next few years; it will prob- 
ably have to drill a new well before summer. 

Within the next decade Marin County will 
have exhausted its own water resources and 
will have to look northward. 

Coyote Valley Dam is not only vitally im- 
portant to the further growth and develop- 
ment of the region; it is also necessary to 
provide sufficient water for residents already 
living here, and to reduce costly flood damage. 

We hope the congressional subcommittee 
will approve the $¢0,000 in planning funds 
for this tremendously important project. 


50 





St. Lawrence Waterway 
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or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. It is interesting 
to note that the President states in his 
recent message to the Congress urging 
the participation of the United States 
in the immediate construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway and power project 
that the Government of Canada is pre- 
pared to proceed with the building of the 
waterway and power project at its ex- 
pense. Thus the President in his mes- 
sage makes it official and it can be ac- 
cepted as such. 

The question now presents itself as to 
why Canada should not proceed with this 
work if she feels she can pay for it and 
is willing to doso. It certainly is a novel 
experience for this country to find that 
another friendly nation is prepared to 
bear the cost of anything; the usual ar- 
rangement has been that because our 
country is so wealthy we should pay for 
everything. That is the policy in our in- 
ternational relations and perhaps that is 
its greatest weakness. 

If Canada wants this waterway and is 
ready to pay the cost which will amount 
to at least one-half billion dollars, I for 
one am perfectly willing for her to do so. 
Having studied this matter for some 
time, I cannot understand how the 
economy or the sovereignty of the United 
States will be impaired in the slightest. 
Indeed they both might be strengthened. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House, I am glad to include the following 
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excellent editorial appearing in the 
— Daily News on January 28, 
52: 
CANADA AND THE SEAWAY 


Again and again, it has been proposed that 
the St. Lawrence seaway—which would per- 
mit larger vessels to enter the Great Lakes 
from the Atlantic—be constructed as a joint 
Canada-United States project. 

President Truman has reproposed it to 
the present Congress. But the chance for 
congressional approval this year appears to 
be nil. It is unlikely there even will be a 
vote on this issue. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian Government in- 
dicates it is ready to go it alone on this huge 
undertaking. 

The Canadians believe they can finance the 
project themselves. Which is something 
novel in a world where almost everyone seems 
to be looking to Washington for handouts. 
The Candians believe they can make the 
canal self-liquidating, a goal seldom given 
much importance by our Government. And 
they say the tolls would be the same for 
American vessels as for any others, includ- 
ing Canadian. 

On that basis, no one seriously can ob- 
ject if the Canadians go ahead. Especially 
since Canada has a treasury surplus and has 
hiked its dollar up to parity with the mighy 
American buck—good signs that the Cana- 
dians know how to keep the books balanced. 





Administration’s Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or s 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD © | 


OF OREGON N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a recent editorial fror.: the Val- 
ley News, of Beaverton, Oreg., on the 
subject entitled “Administration’s Re- 
sponsibility” : 

ADMINISTRATION'S RESPONSIBILITY 


President Truman's plan to reorganize the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue follows in gen- 
eral the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission which suggested widespread 
economies in our Federal Government. He 
could haye saved himself a lot of grief and 
embarrassment had he taken this action 
long ago. 

This belated effort comes although Mr. 
Truman has made almost no attempt to 
follow similar recommendations for the elim- 
inations of political appointments and the 
savings of billions of dollars in other 
branches of the administration, except when 
forced to act by exposure of scandalous con- 
duct. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Board was abolished and a single Ad- 
ministrator put in after congressional 
charges of influence were termed asinine. 

The Revenue Bureau mess ought to be 
enough to inspire the public to demand an 
accounting of all administrative agencies in 
our Government. The Hoover Commission 
of 1949 was dedicated to the task of sug- 
gesting adoption of sound business practices 
in government. W> endorse the following 
statement of the Hoover report: 

“The President, and under him his chief 
lieutenants, the department heads, must be 
held responsible and accountab'e to the peo- 
ple and the Congress for the ccuduct of the 
executive branch.” 
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Suez and Egypt: A Tale of Our Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY a 


OF INDIANA \) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle (Ind.) Courier- 
Times of January 26, 1952: 


Suez anp EcrpT: A TaLe or Our Times—Ovur 
Wor.p SrruaTIon Has MILITARY AND POLITI- 
CaL AsPecTS, But It Is PRIMARILY A MORAL 
CHALLENG: 


The United States and Great Britain are 
not seeing eye to eye as they face the prob- 
lem of Suez and Egypt, and thereby hangs 
the tale of our times. Egypt is feeling the 
surge of independence in its veins that has 
come to colonial peoples all over the world, 
and it is using Suez as a lever. 

Winston Churchill, great man that he is, 
in spite of his statement several years ago 
that he had not become the King’s first Min- 
ister to preside over the disintegration of 
the Empire, is powerless to stop it. The twi- 
light of the empire is at hand. 

The peoples of China, southern Asia, and 
the Middle East, including as they do the 
entire Arab world and the millions of India, 
are in revolt. 

They are in revolt against two things: 

1, Foreign domination: They don't want 
Great Britain to run their affairs. No, nor 
the United States or Russia. They have 
arrived at that stage of maturity when they 
intend to be their own masters. 

2. Their miserable condition of life: They 
have traveled enough and read enough and 
heard enough to know that in other coun- 
tries thousands of people do not die each 
year from starvation; that in other countries 
one-third of the babies don't die before they 
aré a year old; that the average span of life 
is longer than 32 years; that others do not 
live with the poverty, squalor, filth, and 
diseases that they endure. 

There are 10 new republics in southern 
Asia, reaching from the Philippines to Israel. 
In the farthest eastern of these lands, like 
the Philippines and Japan, the greatest 
strides have been made in the establishment 
of republics, in the improvement of the liv- 
ing conditions of the people, and in the 
relationship of the countries with the United 
States, Britain, and our allies. 

In China, Russia took over. 

In the remainder of these lands, hundreds 
of millions of people still have not made a 
choice between communism anc freedom. 

Whoever wins these peoples to their way 
of thinking, in the long run wins the day. 

Russia is organizing movements within 
each country and when situations ripen, as 
they did in China and. Czechoslovakia, is 
ready to rush in troops to cinch the capture 
of these states. 

Britain is reluctantly watching its empire 
fall apart; holding on where it can, and 
giving way where it must. 

The United States is giving alms, techni- 
cal assistance under point 4, has a handful 
of missionaries in the field, and sends troops 
to help these states protect themselves from 
Russian invasion. 

What we are doing is not in error. 

Korea, Indochina, and perhaps most of 
the smaller countries, would be taken by 
Russian invasion if we did not help them 
protect themselves. The point 4 program 
provided American capital to build clean 
water systems, hospitals, and roads, and our 
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technical assistance has taught them how to 
help themselves in many ways. Our alms 
are at one and the same time appreciated 
and resented, just like all alms. 

The error of our policy is in what we have 
not done and in wrong emphasis. 

These people want from us who would help 
them, first of all, our love. They are human 
beings, and they want to be respected, 
treated as equals. 

They want us to be toward them what we 
profess to be, Christians. They want us to 
be like the best of us that they have seen, 
the missionaries. 

Our time of trial is at hand in the Orient, 
and these people are going to have much to 
do with deciding our fate. 

The fortunate thing is that this decision 
is going to be whatever we determine that 
it shall be, but the determination will be in 
our deeds toward them. 

The only hope that we have of a decision 
on the part of these people that will be in 
our favor is to put the Christian principles 
we profess into action. 

The best money America has spent in the 
Orient has been what little it has spent to 
send its missionaries there. Our American 
Government cannot send missionaries, but 
we as Americans can through our various 
churches. What we have to build on in the 
East is the good will built there for us by 
the work of the Christian missionaries. 

Only a few months ago there was a min- 
ister of great talent who was sought by a 
congregation. The members of the church 
were extremely anxious that he be their 
minister, and finally he consented to accept 
the charge—on one condition: That 50 cents 
out of every dollar the church received 
should go to missions. 

That man is preaching there today, and 
this is one of the greatest, though not neces- 
sarily the largest, churches in America. Its 
members are beginning to live the Christi- 
anity they profess. 

Every church in New Castle could do that 
if it wanted to. This is not a poor com- 
munity; we are all pretty well paid. 

A selfish church is not better than a selfish 
man. 

The tale of our times is going to be told 
in the answer we make to the challenge to 
live up to the religion we profess and believe. 


53 
Army Engineers Are Great Engineers, 
They Are Good Engineers E 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
its founding by General Washington to 
the present, the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has been a great outfit, a good 
outfit. 

Last spring, on the floor of this House, 
the Army enginecrs were belted for con- 
ditions over which they had no control— 
increased labor and construction costs 
on public and defense projects which 
shot the tab to taxpayers up by more 
than $800,000,000 than was forecast 10 
or more years ago. 

The alleviation of this type condition 
appears to rest with Congress more than 
it does with the Army engineers. Money 
must match project approval. Time gaps 
create cost gaps. 
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Study of a chart on cost differentials, 
published by McGraw-Hill, discloses how 
unfair seems the criticism leveled at the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

I trust President Truman’s new Civil 
Works Committee will bear this out. 





President Truman’s Message to Midwest- 
ern Democratic Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5S 4 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Gi 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following message 
sent by President Truman to the Mid- 
western Democratic Conference at Kan- 
sas City, Kans., as reprinted from the 
New York Times of January 26, 1952: 


Text oF TRUMAN LETTER TO MIDWEST PARLEY 


Kansas Crry, Kans., January 25.—Follow- 
ing is the text of a message sent by President 
Truman to the Midwestern Democratic Con- 
ference here: 

THE WHITE HOvsE, 
January 22, 1952. 
The Honorable James C. QUIGLEY, 
Chairman, Democratic Conference of 
Midwest States, Kansas City, Kans. 

Dear Jupce Quiciey: I wish I could be 
with you at the Democratic Conference of 
Midwest States in Kansas City on the 25th 
and 26th of January. There is a great 
deal that I would like to tell the delegates 
personally, but I am tied to my desk here 
in Washington. I am giad that you will be 
able to hear first-hand reports from the Vice 
President and from other leaders in the ex- 
ecutive branch and the Congress on the 
problems we face in working for world peace 
and in keeping our country strong and free. 

This year of 1952 will be a critical year 
in our struggle to achieve world peace. We 
are in the middle of a great national effort 
to build up our defense and to help free 
nations to strengthen themselves. This is 
our only reasonable course for avoiding an- 
other world war. If we persevere in this ef- 
fort and carry through, our chances of suc- 
cess are good. 

If we falter now or lose heart, and turn 
aside from the program we have laid out for 
ourselves, we can fail. This year of 1952 will 
show whether we have courage and determi- 
nation to do what we have set out to do. 

This is a presidential election year, but I 
Want you and all those who attend the Demo- 
cratic conference of the Midwest States to 
know that we are not going to play politics 
with the national defense or with any other 
aspects of our program for peace. We are 
going to do what is best for the country, as 
we see it. If anybody is to play politics with 
the welfare of this country, it will not be 
the Democratic Party. 

My purpose in this election year—and I am 
sure the purpose of every loyal Democrat—is 
to make sure that the Democratic Party con- 
tinues to work for the strength of our country 
and the welfare of our people. 

Our party has a long record now of policies 
which have helped all groups of people here 
at home—farmers, workers, and business 
men—and which have kept the free nations 
banded together to resist tyranny and op- 
pression. These policies have been put into 
effect because the people believe in them. 
These policies have proved their worth in 
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practice. Our country has never been more 
productive, our national output has never 
been greater, our economy has never been 
more progressive and expanding than it is 
right now. And never before except in time 
of world war, has our country had such strong 
defenses against agression. 


A LONG WAY TO GO 


These are great advantages, but the dan- 
gers we face are very real, and we still have 
a long way to go. The middle period of a 
great national effort like this is a difficult 
time. Some people are likely to become dis- 
couraged or impatient. It is up to our party, 
therefore, to do all it can to explain what we 
are doing, and what our aims are, and to 
strengthen the spirit and resolve of all our 
people. 

One of the things we must make clear is 
that our program for peace is not just a mat- 
ter of foreign policies and strong defenses. 
The United States must move forward with 
domestic progress and prosperity if we are to 
be effective in working for peace in the worlu. 

As a nation, we are in the position of lead- 
ership today because our people are enjoying 
decent, useful, productive lives. We have to 
keep our country that way. In a time like 
the present we can and must do without 
some things—but we will never be able to in- 
crease our strength for peace, we will never 
be able to demonstrate to the world the worth 
of freedom, unless we continue to do every- 
thing we can to bring to all our people the 
increasing benefits of our free society. 

I am proud of our party, because in my 
opinion it has done more in recent years for 
this country than any party ever did in all 
our history. The progressive policies of the 
Democratic Party have restored and main- 
tained prosperity, strengthened our liberties, 
increased our income, and opened broader 
opportunities for all of us. 

I know you will remember these things in 
your meetings at Kansas City, and I know 
your deliberations will be in the great tradi- 
tion of public service to which our party is 
dedicated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





Mr. Symington’s Medal oS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry to learn that W. Stuart Sym- 
ington has resigned as Administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
I dislike to see him leave Washington. 

When Mr. Symington appeared before 
the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments last year I made this short 
statement at the outset of my examina- 
tion: 

Mr. Symington, if the RFC is going to be 
given a new lease of life it will be due, in 
part, to your appointment and the way you 
are taking hold. Frankly, 2 months ago I 
did not give the RFC much of a chance, 
Revelations of the Fulbright subcommittee 
had shocked the American people and the 
organization's initials had become a mock- 
ery. I know scores of House Members who 


still talk of outright liquidation of the 
agency. 
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This committee has had jurisdiction over 
RFC administrative funds for only 3 years. 
Without reference to any particular person- 
alities, I am glad that in the main the faces 
on your side of the table are new faces, and 
I am particularly glad to note your own. 

I do not think the President’s score on 
finding the right man for a particular as- 
signment is as good as it should be. I do 
feel that his average has been definitely 
upped by your appointment, Mr. Symington. 


The New York Times last Monday edi- 
torialized along the lines of my statement 
above under the caption “Mr. Syming- 
ton’s Medal.” The editorial follows: 

Mr. SYMINGTON’s MEDAL 


The United States Constitution wisely for- 
bids our Government to grant titles of no- 
bility but does not prevent the President 
from pinning a medal on persons he thinks 
deserve it. The Distinguished Service Medal 
is one such, and every fair-minded individual 
familiar with the circumstances will wel- 
come its bestowal last Saturday on W. Stuart 
Symington. Mr. Symington, since 1945, has 
been working for the Government as Surplus 
Property Administrator, then as Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, then as Secretary 
of the Air Force, then as chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, finally as 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

None of these jobs was easy. Each re- 
quired the holder to make precedents. The 
last was perhaps the toughest of all, for the 
RFC was under a cloud and to get it in the 
clear again Mr. Symington not only had 
much to do—he had much to undo. In 
this he has been successful and is entitled 
not only to his medal but to the vacation 
which will be his when Mr. Truman and the 
Senate can agree on his successor. 

One wishes that all Mr. Truman’s appoint- 
ments had been as wise as his various ap- 
pointments of Mr. Symington. But that is 
another story, with another moral. 





Independent Canada 5c 
EXTENSION or REMARKS N 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of January 29, 1952: 


INDEPENDENT CANADA 


Although Canada has led the way toward 
many changes in the Commonwealth, it has 
been the last of the member nations to dis- 
card that quaint survival, a British Governor 
General. The holder of this office ceased 
long ago to have any power; his duties were 
purely ceremonial as head of the state and 
as personal representative of the King. 

Australia was the first to break with the 
tradition which required the Governor Gen- 
eral to be a British peer. In 1931, when 
the Australian ministers suggested that King 
George V appoint their great judge, Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, as the first non-British Gov- 
ernor General, the old King is said to have 
exploded, “but I don’t even know the man.” 
At that time the King felt that his powerless 
representative should be someone he per- 
sonally knew and approved. But the Aus- 
tralians had their wish; and all the free 
nations of the Commonwealth proceeded to 





give themselves the symbols of independ- 
ence as well as the substance, which they 
already had. 

Canada has gone so far in recent months 
as to scrap the word “Dominion” as part of 
its official mame. At the last session of 
Parliament, Prime Minister St. Laurent an- 
nounced that as statutes came up for re- 
vision the word “Dominion” would be de- 
leted from them. The official name now is 
simply Canada, and it is wholly in tune 
with Canadian thinking that the King, on 
the advice of his ministers in Ottawa, named 
Vincent Massey the other day as the first 
Canadian Governor General. 

Mr. Massey's career is as close to being 
a nonpartisan national asset as that of any 
Canadian. He is warmly remembered in 
Washington as the first Canadian Minister 
here, the creator of high standards which 
Lester Pearson and Hume Wrong have met 
and surpassed in recent years. Perhaps his 
appointment may drive the last coffin nail 
into the belief, which lingers in too many 
parts of the United States, that Canada is 
somehow under the thumb of King George. 
In truth, of course, Canada is as independent 
as this country, and with a form of govern- 
ment at least as democratic and as respon- 
sive as our own. 

The retiring Governor General, Viscount 
Alexander, of Tunis, now moves back onto 
the stage of great affairs where he played 
so commanding a role as a field marshal in 
the war. None of the war leaders except 
General Eisenhower himself was so well able 
to win loyalty and teamwork from the men 
of many nations. Mr. Churchill has named 
Viscount Alexander Minister of Defense. 
This will be good for the entire Common- 
wealth and the Atlantic community. Surely, 
leadership is too scarce these days for a 
man of his stature to be little more than 
an ornament. 





Low Standards of Public Morals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES { . 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 11, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton University ; Dr. C. Oscar John- 
son, pastor of the Third Baptist Church 
in St. Louis; Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, 
president, National Council of Churches 
of Christ; and Oscar A. Ehrhardt, execu- 
tive secretary, St. Louis CIO Industrial 
Union Council, to bring our Nation back 
from the low standard of morals to which 
it has fallen. 

The article follows: 

Nation Must Be SHOcKED INTO REALIZING Irs 
Errors 

Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions of President Harold W. Dodds, of Prince- 
ton University; Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, pastor 
of the Third Baptist Church; Bishop Henry 
K. Sherrill, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ; and Oscar A. Ehr- 
hardt, executive secretary of the St. Louis 
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CIO Industrial Union Council, to the Globe- 
Democrat symposium on moral decay: 
Mr. E. LANSING Ray, 

Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear LaANsING: The depth and breadth of 
the current deterioration of public and pri- 
vate morals creates a grave immediate prob- 
lem. But it requires more than a minor 
decline in moral standards to shock an apa- 
thetic public opinion into a realization of 
the need for corrective action. In both the 
public and the private spheres such a wide 
reaction seems to me an indispensable ingre- 
dient in the cure. 

The work of Senators FULBRIGHT, KEFAUVER, 
and Dovucias and their committees has done 
much to create and strengthen such reaction. 
Our media of communications have helped 
in the dissemination of information of moral 
delinquency in and out of Government; to 
paint a picture of conditions whic’: are im- 
pressing the public with the need for re- 
medial action. 

Neither causes nor cures are simple. Yet 
without exhaustive analysis one can readily 
isolate the most obvious and immediate dan- 
ger—the evident lack of integrity at various 
levels of government. 

Influences good and bad permeate any 
organization most thoroughly if they origi- 
nate at high levels within that organization, 
and the Federal Government, with the broad 
powers it has gradually assumed, is the foun- 
tainhead of our national political, economic, 
and social organization. If people lose con- 
fidence in the integrity of their Government, 
a widespread disintegration of integrity fol- 
lows inevitably. 

In our forms of democratic organization 
government is peculiarly responsive to public 
opinion. Thus, I revert to the idea that only 
an aroused public opinion can overcome the 
weight of complacent inertia, and compel an 
insistence upon high ethical standards in 
government. 

Faithfully yours, 
HaRoLp Dopps. 


Dear MB. Ray: The question raised in the 
Globe-Democrat editorial, Low Estate of 
Public Morals, is of supreme importance, for 
the lessened standards of morality in public 
and private life should be of great concern 
to us all. 

The easy answer is to say, “There ought 
to be a law.” Undoubtedly we should have 
better law enforcement. But force is never 
the final answer; for the problem rests in 
the hearts of men, women, boys, and girls. 

The deepest answer is to be found in reli- 
gious conviction and practice, for the author- 
ity of the moral law rests in the Almighty 
and everlasting God. We need a greater 
loyalty on the part cf us all to the faith 
we profess. This is no short cut. Discipline, 
study, prayer are called for. 

The final answer lies within each one of us. 

Paithfully yours, 
Henry K. SHERRILL. 


Dear Mr. Ray: The Nation has been 
shocked by recent developments and reve- 
lations in the realm of morals or the lack 
of morals in our whole national life. This 
has not only been a shock to the Christian 
Church. It has been a shock to many who 
have had little time for religion or the church. 
It is not enough to write editorials and 
expose this fact, but it is necessary that 
having been aroused, we shall do something 
about it. 

Naturally, the question arises: What can 
be done? In thinking through the question 
a little, one concludes first that we must 
continue to expose the evil, the crime. The 
disease cannot be healed until the diagnosis 
has been made and the body will never get 
well until the offending or diseased part is 
removed. 
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We must continue to bring into the spot- 
light these offenders in high places who have 
accumulated power by means of ill-gotten 
wealth and political intrigue. The exposing 
of these dark spots to the light of honesty 
and righteousness will do much to heal this 
terrible crime wave. 

In the second place, we must see to it that 
the beginning, which has been very effec- 
tive, shall not simply be a flash in the pan. 
It must be made thorough and continuous. 
Too many of our efforts in these areas only 
last for a short time, and when the first 
headline publicity is over, are forgotten. 

If we're going to do anything about these 
conditions, we must keep right on at the job 
and even though it may be painful, we .cust 
go down to the very bottom of the festering 
sore, if we are to help. 

In the third place, it seems that we must 
definitely decide that there shall be no fa- 
voritism. It does not matter how high or 
how low this investigation and revelation 
comes, there should be no favoritism shown 
to any person who has been a participant 
in this nefarious business. It is ours to call 
upon them and see that they pay the penalty 
fur that which is costing us our moral fiber 
and strength. That is very important. 

In the fourth place, which could have been 
put in the first place, there must be a pri- 
macy given to the spiritual. The great body 
of the Constitution of the United States is 
@ spiritual thing. Freedom and liberty are 
spiritual things; faith and hope and love 
and righteousness are spiritual qualities. 

We must give more attention to these as 
contrasted to the material and the physical. 
We have allowed the things of our scientific 
age to run away from our souls. We must 
now give encouragement until our souls 
catch up with the development of our bodies 
and our science. 

To this end, we should not make a joke 
of the spiritual things. Sometimes it’s 
merely a passing moment that even on the 
stage and the motion picture screen refer- 
ence is made to spiritual matters in a light 
vein. This cannot be if we are to recover 
from this moral depth to which we’ve bien 
plunged. 

This will call for the cooperation not only 
of all churches and all Christian people, but 
every type of righteous-loving citizen in the 
country. To that let us dedicate ourselves 
“that this Nation shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. C. Oscar JOHNSON. 


Dear Mr. Ray: Corruption is history-old. 
It assails the world at intervals which date 
back beyond the Biblical flood of 40 days and 
nights. Moreover, history tells us disregard 
of moral and civic responsibilities is not con- 
fined to any country, group of people, po- 
litical party or station in life. 

We have been increasingly vigorous re- 
cently in persecuting corruption, and right- 
fully so, but we have been lax in digging 
out the roots of the illness. We condemn in- 
fluence-peddlers but turn away before we 
get to influence buyers. 

The peddlers of favoritisfn and the 5 per- 
centers would be forced to find other occu- 
pations in a hurry if there were not special 
interests insisting on special services and 
special privileges. For every bribe-taker, 
moreover, there is a bribe-giver; for every 
tax-fixer, a tax evader. Which is the seeker 
and which the sought? 

Comptrolier General Lindsay Warren testi- 
fied recently that cost-plus contracts for 
military: items are the greatest single source 
of corruption in Washington. Congress has 
power to prohibit such contracts. Why does 
it refuse to do so? 

Senator WILLIAM Benton disclosed that 
$2,000,000 was spent to elect two United 
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States Senators. That's $1,925,000 more than 
each will be paid during his 6-year term. 
What influences justify the excessive ex- 
penditures? 

A Senate subcommittee unanimously 
branded the 1950 election (campaign tac- 
tics) of Maryland’s Senator Burier as des- 
Picable and destructive of fundamental 
American principles. What is the reward ex- 
pected for electing a man by hook or crook? 

A business firm spent almost $20,000 on 
a Florida party, rather than keep the money 
available for tax purposes. Is such evasion 
of taxes—apparently a common practice— 
justifiable, particularly when our Govern- 
ment is arming for defense? 

A Government subsidy of $50,000,000 is 
voted to ship firms by our Nation’s law- 
makers who, about the same time, drastical- 
ly cut the appropriation for a health pro- 
gram. Is an outright gift by Congress to 
private, profit-making corporations more im- 
portant to the national welfare than a pro- 
gram to safeguard health? These are only 
a very few of the actions which illustrate 
the double standards we condone. They are, 
I might say, the moral standards of pick- 
pockets turned loose in a crowded market 
place. 

Football players caught cheating on exams 
are condemned. But condoned are educa- 
tional institutions which recruit them, pay 
them, and require them to spend more time 
at football than at study. Juvenile delin- 
quency is condemned. But condoned are 
overcrowded schools, although we know that 
education and character never are built in 
jammed classrooms. And little is done about 
the appalling lack of adequate playgrounds 
and youth centers for these youngsters. 

Efforts to improve the well-being and liv- 
ing standards of our people are condemned 
as socialized. Yet Government subsidies to 
business and farmers are declared part of the 
free-enterprise system. Those who fight high 
prices and poor housing are attacked. Yet 
we know that slums breed disease and crime. 
We know that high prices force many hus- 
bands and wives to work to make ends meet, 
leaving their children unattended and open 
to less desirable influences. 

Government employees who accept gifts 
in return for favors are condemned, but the 
same practice by businessmen is looked upon 
as part of the game. We are simply cross- 
eyed from looking too long at the double 
standard of moral values. 

I suggest the primary answer to the prob- 
lem was given many, many years ago. We 
have certain religious principles to follow. 
Too many have been compromising those 
principles. The churches must intensify 
their efforts. coordinate their efforts to end 
such compromise. Sermons are not enough. 

With Government grown so big that the 
individual citizen is lost in following its 
mazes, some administrative revamping is 
needed. One such change, for example, 
might be the addition of an Assistant Presi- 
dent to handle administrative details of Gov- 
ernment that will take some of this burden 
from the Nation's Chief Executive. 

I suggest other steps also be taken to end 
the necessity for a citizen to think he must 
be on the inside to get something accom- 
plished in his relations with any Government 
agency. It would be helpful if Members of 
Congress were made liable for their state- 
ments on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. It seems to me that 
a Senator, for example, need not fear a suit 
for libel if he does not shade the truth. 

It is not enough to only chop down the 
tree. Its roots must be dug out, too. These 
are only a few of many suggestions that can 
be made. All point to the same end. Cor- 
ruption must be dealt with firmly, promptly. 
But its sources—and its offshoots—must be 
handled on the same basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar A. EHRHARDT. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN “) 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting side light on the recognition of 
Russia by the Democratic administration 
is covered in an article written by Julius 
Epstein and entitled “F. D. R. Was 
Warned Before He Recognized Soviet.” 

The article is as follows: 


F. D. R. Was Warnep Berore He RECOGNIZED 
Soviet 


(By Julius Epstein) 


Less than a year ago I made two trips to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., where I spent 2 days studying 
various Roosevelt papers. 

The first observation I made was the fact 
that the most interesting files are closed, 
i. e., secret, and cannot be studied by any 
interested scholars, writers, or journalists. 
Among the top-secret files at Hyde Park are 
those concerning Mrs. Leon Trotzky, Gen. 
Patrick Hurley, William S. Foster, Owen Lat- 
timore, and Albert Einstein. 

There is no doubt that some of these secret 
files could probably shed interesting light 
upon various subjects which have been under 
discussion for a long time. I am referring, 
of course, to the secret files concerning Gen- 
eral Hurley, William S. Foster, and, of course, 
Owen Lattimore. Perhaps it would not be too 
bad an idea if some Congressman or Senator 
would ask for the release of one or the other 
of those secret files at Hyde Park. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE RECOGNITION 


Among the nonsecret files, I made a very 
interesting discovery. It is an official State 
Department memorandum, signed, but not 
necessarily written, by the then Undersecre- 
tary of State, William Phillips. The docu- 
ment, an 8-page memorandum, is entitled: 
“Problems Pertaining to Russian-American 
Relations Which, in the Interest of Friendly 
Relations Between the United States and 
Russia Should Be Settled Prior to the Recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government.” 

This memorandum must be the result of a 
careful study by the State Department, com- 
posed at a time when various Communists, 
fellow travelers, and other left-wing groups 
put considerable pressure on the President to 
recognize the Soviet Government. Today, the 
situation seems to be rather reversed. 

The memorandum—probably submitted to 
Roosevelt on July 27, 1933—clearly warns the 
President against any recognition of the 
Soviet Union without having made sure that 
the Soviet Government would not only not 
try to meddle into American affairs but would 
also give tangible guarantees of its good will 
i various ways. 

Right in the beginning, the document 
states: “Formal diplomatic relations may be 
established, but the substance of a useful 
relationship will be lacking, as much for the 
Russians as for ourselves, unless and until we 
have cleared up the existing difficulties 
throuzh mutual agreement and worked out 
a modus vivendi for the future.” 

Then follows the most important passage 
of the memorandum. It shows the clear- 
sightedness of the State Department at that 
time, or, at least the clearsightedness of Un- 
dersecretary Phillips’ division. Unfortun- 
ately, no body of that old guard seems to 
have survived. In a few sentences the mem- 
orandum circumscribes the whole problem. 
I want to quote the following passage: 

“The fundamental obstacle in the way of 
establishment with Russia of the relations 
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usual between nations in diplomatic inter- 
course is the world revolutionary aims and 
practices of the rulers of that country. It is 
obvious that, so long as the Communist 
regime continues to carry on in other coun- 
tries activities designed to bring about ulti- 
mately the overthrow of the government and 
institutions of these countries, the establish- 
ment of genuine friendly relations between 
Russia and those countries is out of the 
question. Even when these activities do not 
constitute a present menace to the estab- 
lished order, the systematic interference of a 
foreign power in the domestic affairs of a 
country constitutes ipso facto a source of 
deep resentment and unavoidable friction. 

“The persistence of such interference after 
diplomatic relations have been established 
leads inevitably either to the rupture of re- 
lations—as has taken place in the case of 
England, China, and Mexico—or to seri- 
ous tension and the reduction of the existing 
diplomatic relations to a barren, meaning- 
less relationship—as had taken place in 
times in the case of France, Germany, Po- 
land, et cetera. It would seem, therefore, 
that an essential prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of harmonious and trustful rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government is the 
abandonment by the present rulers of Rus- 
sia of their world revolutionary aims and the 
discontinuance of their activities designed 
to bring about the realization of such aims. 

“More specifically and with particular re- 
gard to the United States, this prerequisite 
involves the abandonment by Moscow of di- 
rection, supervision, control, financing, et 
cetera, through every agency utilized for the 
purpose, of Communist and other related ac- 
tivities in the United States.” 


MR. PHILLIPS WAS RIGHT 


Since the experts in Undersecretary Phil- 
ipps’ department must have known by July 
1933, that the Soviet Government, by its very 
nature, could not abandon its revolutionary 
tenets and activities without jeopardizing 
its existence, the meaning of the memoran- 
dum clearly amounts to the advice rather 
not to recognize the Soviet Government at 
all than to recognize it and to incur untold 
troubles with the Soviets who only could 
mala fide agree to American terms. 

History has proven that this view was ab- 
solutely correct and that every word written 
by Litvinov in his famous letter to President 
Roosevelt, in which Litvinov conveyed the 
Soviet “willingness” to abandon every inter- 
ference with American affairs, was nothing 
but a hoax. 

An appendix to the memorandum deals 
with the monetary loss suffered by Ameri- 
can citizens as the result of Soviet policies 
of repudiation and confiscation. The sum 
total of the financial loss—according to the 
memorandum—amounts to $628,000,000. Ex- 
pressed in today’s purchasing power of the 
dollar this amount equals at present far more 
than $1,000,000,000. The Department of 
State warned President Roosevelt in 1933 not 
to recognize the Soviets prior to a satisfac- 
tory settlement of this enormous debt, point- 
ing out that it was very unlikely that sub- 
sequent negotiations would ever result in a 
mutually acceptable arrangement. 

As we know, Roosevelt did not heed the 
good advice advanced in this amazing docu- 
ment. Hitler’s advent to power, as well as 
other events influencing American foreign 
policy, may have played a part in Roosevelt's 
decision to go ahead with the diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Government. But 
the State Department's memorandum de- 
serves all the more present interest, because 
it clearly shows that there was at that time 
at least one division in the Department 
which was not completely taken in by the 
pressure groups, urging Roosevelt to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government with no strings 
whatsoever attached. 


What happened to that division? 


Neckyoke Jones Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~~ 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following Neckyoke Jones Says 
column from the Sheridan Press, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., for January 23, 1952: 


“It sure looks like ol’ Hightail Harry Tru- 
man don't have no fear of debt,” I smirks to 
Greasewood today. “No siree,”” he repugles, 
“But accordin’ to some, fools rushes in where 
bureycrats ain't afraid to go. I hearn a 
feller say on the raddio that the nashinul 
debt is two hundred and fifty billions— 
which amounted to two hundred and fifty 
thousand millions—which is gittin’ into 
kinda heavy figgers—but, at any rate, it 
amounts to over $6,000 for every fambly in 
the country. It’s goin’ to have to be paid, 
of course, but some folks thinks it will be all 
right to pass the debt on to them who is yet 
unborn. There was a wise ol’ gimmick in 
the Good Book whose name was Isaiah, or 
somethin’ like that. Not beein’ too intymate 
with this here Book, I can’t say—but this 
smart ol’ boy said ‘For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given; and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder.’ Ol’ 
Isaiah was wrong here—he should have said 
the goviment will be upon his neck!” 
Greasewood don't know much about Scrip- 
ture—but he sure thinks it hits the nail on 
the head. Hopin’ you are same, I am, 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 





Address by Hon. Allen J. Ellender, of 
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EON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council of America at New Or- 
leans, La., on January 28, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen. I deem it a real 
pleasure and a great privilege to be honored 
with a part on the program of the National 
Cotton Council. I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to meet with such a fine group 
as this and to exchange views with you. 

This is democracy in action. Here you 
are—producers, ginners, warehousemen, and 
compressors, merchants and cottonseed 
crushers, and above all Americans—gathered 
in this progressive, peaceful city to discuss 
your mutual problems, resolve your differ- 
ences, make plans for the future, and con- 
sider possibilities for improving the quality 
of both your products and your services. 
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You represent every phase of the cotton in- 
dustry “From field to fabric,” as the council 
has so fittingly expressed it. 

I am thankful that I live in a country 
where its citizens are free to assemble as 
you are here today—where you can discuss 
the many facets of your industry, the re- 
sponsibility of your Government to your in- 
dustry, your responsibility to the people— 
and most important of all—where you can 
be free in what you say. How long would 
communism prevail with this kind of free- 
dom? How long would Joe Stalin last if 
the millions he now dominates were per- 
mitted to initiate conferences such as you 
are holding here? And I wonder just how 
long it is going to take the world to learn 
that this process is the only road to peace. 

True, a common bond—the welfare of cot- 
ton and the cotton industry—brings you to- 
gether. But you are united by a greater 
bond—your love of freedom, and interest in 
the welfare of this great Republic of ours. 
This bond not only makes possible the cot- 
ton industry, but also protects your personal 
rights, your homes, and your very lives. 

That is the bond of freedom to which all 
of us, with the founding fathers, have 
pledged “our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

No need to remind you that these are 
perilous times. No need to warn you that 
our freedoms were never in greater danger. 
No need to point out to you that Communist 
Russia, mobilizing every resource available, 
and squeezing every drop of production from 
land and people to build a mighty military 
machine, is not intent merely on shielding 
the Russian people from the challenging 
light of liberty. The Red invasion of free 
Korea was an overt act which shocked the 
free nations of the world into the realization 
that imperialist m had not been 
stamped out with the death of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

A little over a year ago the President pro- 
claimed the existence of a national emer- 
gency and called for an intensive effort to 
restore America’s military might. By our 
weakness we were inviting aggression. To 
check aggression, we must be strong. And 
building that strength was largely a matter 
of production—producing atomic bombs and 
bombers to carry them, producing antiair- 
craft guns a~d ammunition to go with them, 
producing aircraft carriers and aircraft to 
fly from their decks. 

But back of all this tremendous develcp- 


exact—we produced a 16,000,000-bale cotton 
crop. But it came from 42,000,000 acres. 

That means 15,000,000 acres are now avail- 
able for other crops—grass and legumes, feed 
grains. That means livestock—beef and 
milk, pork chops and mutton. You have 
seen it come. Fly over the Cotton Belt or 
ride through it—winter or summer—and re- 
member back what this land was like 30 
years ago. Some of you are too young for 
that. But there are a good many of us 
here today who can remember. It is all a 
part of what has been taking place on our 
farms in the past 15 to 20 years. 

You know what erosion and leaching were 


precious land even today. But those patches 
of green you see from the air, your car, or 
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a train window—all the way from Richmond 
to El Paso and from Memphis to New Or- 
leans—are the islands of hope upon which 
we can build for the future. Those green 
fields are protecting the land from erosion 
during the winter rains, and at the same 
time they are providing feed for livestock 
and storing up fertility to grow more cotton 
when they are plowed under next spring. 

The grass and legumes that have “in- 
vaded” the South are holding our soil, re- 
storing organic matter and building up the 
fertility of the land. Those terraces and 
contour strips are not just “fancy pants 
farmin’" that has been introduced by some 
Government bureaucrat. 

Ladies and gentlemen, those evidences of 
the soil and water conservation that is being 
carried out by our farmers are the greatest 
guaranty you have that you can keep on 
growing cotton. 

I do not know whether you realize or not 
that in the past 40 years—for the first time 
since man first set out in this country in 
search of food and fiber, there are no more 
mountains to go over to find “new land.” 
There are no more frontiers to cross. We 
have come to a dead end in the road that 
stretches back to the dawn of history. 

We harvested little more land in 1951 than 
we did some 40 years ago. In 1910 we har- 
vested crops from 325,000,000 acres, while in 
1951 we harvested our crops from less than 
350,000,000 acres. 

Now let us take a look at what we must do 
in the next 25 years to eat as well as we are 
eating now. Our population is increasing at 
the rate of more than 2,000,000 a year. If you 
are quick at figuring, it is about 6,000 a day, 
250 an hour, and more than 4 a minute. 
Since I started to talk we have had an addi- 
tional 25 or 30 people added to our one hun- 
dred and fifty-four-odd million. By 1975, we 
can expect at least 190,000,000. What does 
that mean? 

It means that for every four people sitting 
down to a meal in 1950 there will be another 
person at the table in 1975. Can our farmers 
produce the meat and milk and eggs to fill 
that fifth plate? Can our agriculture expand 
production enough on the three hundred and 
fifty or three hundred and sixty million acres 
we are now cultivating to take care of that 
fifth person? Will our soil stand the strain 
of the increased production necessary? Will 
our agriculture hold up under the task of 
producing 67 percent more food and fiber 
than we produced in the pre-war years— 
1935 to 1939? 

Those are questions that concern everyone 
of us. 

As a vital part of the defense effort, our 
farmers are being given 1952 production 
goals which call for the greatest total output 
in the history of our country. They are be- 
ing asked to increase total production some- 
thing like 6 percent over last year—about 50 
percent over the average for the 1935-39 
period 


The need for cotton and feed grains is 
especially great—the greatest we have ever 
known. To meet the constantly mounting 
demand for meat, milk, and other livestock 
products, livestock production has been ex- 
panding by leaps and bounds in the past few 
years. At the same time, feed grain reserves 
to sustain our expanded livestock herds are 
going down. Supplies of corn on hand are 
lower than a year ago. 

You can see what that means. Either we 
step up feed-grain output or we reduce live- 
stock production. In the face of the defense 
effort, the fight to keep down inflation, and 
rapidly increasing population, it does not 
take too much figuring to see where a re- 
duction would lead. 

But I take hope in what we have been able 
to do in the past 15 years. As I have pointed 
out, total farm production is up some 50 per- 
cent—and this was accomplished with no 
significant increase in cropland. 
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Some of you may remember the 5-cent 
cotton, the dust storms, the floods, and the 
sheriff sales that aroused enough support to 
pass the legislation that has made possible 
this miracle of production, and it truly is 
& miracle—a very practical one. It is just 
another example of people getting together 
under a free government to pull themselves 
out of a hole. 

In 1934 and 1936 we had droughts that 
wiped out all previous surpluses and ended 
up in shortages. Then, in 1937, we had a 
return of good weather, bins and cribs were 
full and running over, and farm prices were 
tumbling. 

When we met in a special session of Con- 
gress in the fall of 1937 to see what could 
be done, Senators Pope, of Idaho; McGill, of 
Kansas; Bankhead, of Alabama, and I intro- 
duced the bill that now stands on the statute 
books as the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. Some of you may recall that I con- 
ducted hearings in this city and other parts 
of the country—hearings that formed the 
basis of that legislation. 

I am proud of the part I have had in help- 
ing to bring stability to farm prices. The 
price-support provisions of the act are to 
me just as important as the conservation. 
For more than a dozen years now the basic 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act have stood in times of abundance and 
scarcity, war and peace, good weather and 
bad. 

In addition to price support and other 
features, that act has made it possible to 
reach out to every agricultural county, every 
township—in fact, to every community—with 
@ soil- and water-conservation program de- 
signed not only to advise but to help farm- 
ers carry out conservation practices. These 
practices have slowed down—and in many 
cases checked—erosion on millions of acres 
of cropland. They have aided farmers in 
restoring fertility to their soil and improving 
the productivity of their farms. 

Under the 1951 programs, these scil-pro- 
tecting, soil-restoring and soil-building prac- 
tices were carried out on nearly 3,000,000 
farms. And this year every farmer is to 
be given an opportunity to check his farm 
for the most urgent\y needed conservation, 
under a definite plan for that farm, and 
then obtain help in getting the job done. 

While I recognize the important contribu- 
tion of machinery, plant breeding, chemicals 
and many other factors in the tremendous 
increase in per acre yields of crops, I stiil 
hold that the fundamental and primary step 
toward bigger crops has been the widespread 
use of conservation farming. 

However, we cannot look just at the past. 
In Washington there is a brief statement on 
one of the public buildings that says, “The 
Past is Prologue.” So let us turn to the 
future. 

Our immediate concern is producing what 
is needed for defense. On November 30, 1951, 
the production goal for the 1952 cotton ercp 
was announced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. That goal calls 
for 16,000,000 bales of cotton to be grown 
on 28,000,000 acres of land. The per-acre 
yield necessary to produce 16,000,000 bales 
On 28,000,000 acres is about 280 pounds. That 
is nearly 20 pounds more than we produced 
this year or last year. 

As you know, the demands for cotton is 
strong. World cotton supplies are down. For 
1950-51 they were down 5 percent from the 
preceding year. Disappearance on the do- 
mestic market is running at a high rate. 
Exports from August through November were 
30 percent over what they were for the same 
period a year ago. Total United States sup- 
ply for the current marketing year will run 
a little over 17,000,000 bales, made up of 
a little over 2,000,000 bales carry-over, and 
a 1951 crop of 15,300,000 bales. 
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Total requirements for cotton as estimated 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture call for about 15,500,000 bales. From 
that you can see we are building no reserve. 
In fact, the end of the current marketing 
year may find us with the lowest cotton 
carry-over since 1925—only about 2,000,000 
bales. At the average rate of consumption 
prevailing this past year, this would mean 
only a little over a 2 months’ supply for 
our mills. 

But remember that an equally grave situ- 
ation—if not a more serious one—confronts 
us in the case of feed grains. To be strong 
we must have the grain and the cotton— 
the grass and hay and the wheat and flax. 
And there is only so much land. 

All of us doing our best, will not be too 
much. And cotton plays a tremendously im- 
portant role in the whole effort. It has been 
said to be second only to steel as material 
essential to our military strength. As your 
council has so aptly put it, “No ship sails, 
no plane flies, no gun fires, no truck rolls, 
without cotton.” 

That is why we are here today—to study 
the problems of cotton together, develop ac- 
tion to meet those problems, and then work 
to carry out the actions agreed upon. That 
is democracy. 

The unsettled world situation is respon- 
sible for most of our present major problems. 
It has thrust a great responsibility for lead- 
ership on the United States, and must be 
considered in almost every fundamental pol- 
icy decision. 

By stopping aggression in Korea, we have 
delayed—if not almost completely discour- 
aged—aggression on other fronts. Through 
the sending of food and fiber and other ma- 
terials to our friends in the free countries 
of the world, we have been rooting out the 
weeds of communism that flourish in the soil 
of discontent and desperation. When people 
are sick, cold, and hungry, they are ready 
victims for these vicious totalitarian schemes. 

To some people we may be Uncle Santa 
Claus, but to many people in many lands 
this country is the lighthouse of liberty. In 
our hands we hold the keys of freedom for 
the millions who have known enough liberty 
to appreciate its value. 

I recently returned from a rather exten- 
sive trip in Western Europe, where I had a 
chance to see at first hand the results of 
our foreign-aid program. 

Last November I was privileged to serve 
as an adviser to the United States delega- 
tion at the sixth session of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions. After I completed my work with that 
group, I, together with Senator Younse, of 
North Dakota, visited many countries of 
Western Europe. 

My reactions are somewhat mixed. I had 
visited the same areas in 1946, twice in 1949, 
and again last year. That made it possible 
to make on-the-spot comparisons. And I 
can report that there has been a very great 
deal of improvement in the economy and 
living standards of those people. This im- 
provement has been so marked, in fact, as to 
raise serious questions of the need to con- 
tinue aiding them—at least on anything 
like the scale of the past. 

There is no denying the fact that this aid 
Was necessary in the beginning, if we were 
to lay the groundwork for successful resist- 
ance to the threat of Communist aggression. 
And there is no denying that our effort has 
been highly successful in its over->ll opera- 
tions. But there are some things in the 
present situation which do not add up, and 
I believe we should take a very careful look 
at plans and authorizations for the future. 

In Italy, for instance, I found a situation 
at Palermo where the Italians, using counter- 
part funds generated under the Marshall 
plan, had erected extravagant office build- 
ings to house a few employees of the port 
authority. A great deal of constructive work 
has been done with these funds in Italy, in- 


cluding large-scale rehabilitation of agricul- 
tural lands and transportation systems. But 
projects like those fancy office buildings at 
Palermo leave a very bad taste. We must do 
something quickly to avoid that kind of 
waste and extravagance. 

I will take the time to mention Only one 
or two more instances of the kind of waste 
which must be ended. In Germany, our oc- 
cupation officials have built elaborate build- 
ings to house staffs which are supposed to be 
withdrawn in the near future—buildings ex- 
travagant beyond any possible justification. 

Again, while we are making history by 
helping West Germany get back on her 
feet—the first time a conqueror ever gave 
that sort of help to a former enemy—we 
are at the same time helping to defeat 
our own ends by foolish practices. One 
example has been the employment of large 
numbers of Germans as personal servants 
for our civilian and Army personnel, and 
charging this up to the German economy 
as “occupation costs.” This just does not 
add up or make sense. 

The Austrians are a fine progressive peo- 
ple who are working hard to make a come- 
back, but I found a lack of cooperation on 
the part of our allies there. While the 
United States is pouring money into Aus- 
trian recovery, and taking no occupation 
costs, the French and British are charging 
relatively heavy occupation costs against the 
Austrian economy. The Russians, in ad- 
dition to collecting occupation costs, have 
taken over some 431 industrial plants, as well 
as all of the oil-producing and barge facili- 
ties of that country. They do not pay 1 
cent of taxes on them, but instead, divert 
the income to their own uses. 

All of this must, of course, in the final 
analysis, come out of the funds we are pour- 
ing into the recovery program. It is a de- 
plorable situation, with the United States 
holding the bag. 

I came home convinced that we must 
take prompt and effective steps to correct 
these abuses. If we do not, much of the 
good of the whole recovery and rehabilita- 
tion program will be lost. It is hard to 
keep all bad projects out of so vast a pro- 
gram, but we must certainly keep them to a 
minimum and clean them up when they 
are spotted. And, even more important, we 
must scrutinize very carefully all future 
requests for foreign aid. 

We have troubles enough of our own 
here at home, without wasting some of our 
resources abroad’ For instance, the suc- 
cess of our agricultural production pro- 
gram is going to depend very largely on 
whether there will be enough fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, and pesticides. And labor is al- 
ways a problem. 

Pully aware of what shortages in machin- 
ery, fertilizers, and pesticides would do to 
our agricultural production last fall as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
I held hearings and made a thorough inves- 
tigation of possible supplies and anticipated 
needs. 

Earlier I had urged Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
of Defense Mobilization, to give every con- 
sideration to agriculture’s needs for essen- 
tial material. Mr. Wilson informed me that 
he and his staff were cognizant of these 
needs, and steps were being taken to alle- 
viate shortages of essential materials. 

These hearings brought home to us the 
tremendous progress we have made in agri- 
culture in the past few years. In 1951, for 
instance, farmers of this country used double 
the tonnage of fertilizers, more than double 
the amount of farm equipment and three 
times the amount of pesticides than were 
used 10 years ago. 

We have been concerned that defense ac- 
tivities would reduce the supply of nitrogen 
for agriculture. .As you know, nitrogen pro- 
duction is now limited to existing plant ca- 
pacity. Reactivating some war-plant facil- 
ities, which had been leased for commercial 
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nitrogen production, posed new problems. 
Our first step was to have a representative of 
the Army appear at the hearings. As a re- 
sult, we are obtaining full cooperation. 

Then we took steps to see that enough 
steel was allocated for the construction of 
additional plant capacity for the production 
of nitrogen. And I am happy to report that 
certificates of necessity have been issued for 
the construction of new nitrogen plants with 
a total capacity of more than 600,000 tons a 
year. 

The committee was deeply concerned over 
the shortage of sulfur and what that would 
mean in the production of superphosphate. 
We have been assured that no stone is being 
left unturned to increase our supplies of 
sulfur and to find other means of developing 
a suitable phosphate fertilizer. 

We found, contrary to current news stories, 
that inventories of farm machinery are not 
excessive. They were lower than the year 
before, and we can expect them to continue 
to decline unless additional steel is allotted. 

A comprehensive survey of farm equip- 
ment requirements, made by the elected 
farmer-committees of the Production and 
Marketing Administration showed that the 
farmers of this country will need 15 percent 
more new machinery, and 20 percent more 
parts than they purchasec in 1949, if they 
meet their production goals this year. 

To produce this additional machinery and 
machine parts, an estimated 688,000 tons of 
carbon steel will be required per quarter. 
For the fourth quarter of 1951, only 560,000 
tons were allocated. 

We are going to keep right on that problem 
to make sure we do not fall down on the pro- 
duction job because we did not have machin- 
ery to plant and harvest crops, 

The pesticide situation locks better. Re- 
quirements have been reveiwed and we have 
been promised that sufficient pesticides are 
to be produced so that no farmer will have 
to suffer loss or damage to his crop because 
he will not be able to obtain pesticides. 1951 
production of pesticides was up 50 percent 
over 1950. 

But shortages for 1952 are expected in lead 
arsenate, copper compounds, liquid grain 
fumigants, sulphur, sodium chlorate, and 
steel conta‘ners, the two most critical being 
lead for lead arsenate and steel for contain- 
ers. : 

The committee’s recommendations include 
steel priorities for agriculture second only 
to the most urgent military needs; continued 
utilization of war plants for the production 
of nitrogen; a higher rating for sulphur as 
essential to the production of superphos- 
phate; and adequate provision for increasing 
facilities for handling and processing food 
and fiber. We also urged special assistance 
to the smaller manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery, and continuing action to alleviate 
shortages of any materials essential to in- 
creasing production. Our farmers must meet 
1952 and future farm production goals. 

There are many special problems with 
which the cotton industry is concerned. One 
of these is labor—and the matter of Mexican 
labor to supplement our own manpower. 

I fostered the law and the agreements un- 
der which contracts were permitted for the 
import of this labor supply. I went to Mex- 
ico City before the law was enacted, and I 
went back afterward to help work out the 
contracts. Frankly I had some doubts about 
some of the provisions then, and I have even 
stronger doubts now. 

The idea is a good one. We can use the 
Mexican labor to advantage, and they want 
the work. But this thing has to be a two- 
way proposition. It calls for understanding 
and cooperation. If Mexico puts the whole 
burden on us and gets the costs too high, it 
just will not work out. If Mexico wants to 
help in solving the wetback problem, she 
should not insist on too rigid restrictions for 
legal entry. Certainly, she should not insist 
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on anything beyond the same basis as holds 
for our own labor. The whole approach has 
to be realistic. 

We are considering the possibility of new 
angles in legislation to try to solve the prob- 
lem, but if necessary I think we should can- 
vass carefully the opportunities for recruit- 
ing additional labor forces right here at 
home. We certainly cannot afford to pay 
imported labor more than we can pay our 
own people. In any event, the Mexican labor 
should be regarded merely as a supplement 
for our own local work forces. 

The threat of Government assistance for 
the expansion of synthetic fiber plants con- 
tinues to plague the cotton industry. Ap- 
parently the lessons of World War II have 
been forgotten by some defense officials who 
want to go all out in granting Government 
tax subsidies for expanding plants which, on 
the basis of all information, are not needed. 
In effect, the only result of this program 
would be the creation of new competition 
for cotton, subsidized with taxpayers’ money. 
To that I am unalterably opposed. 

Applications to build plants with a capac- 
ity of 500,000,000 pounds of synthetics a 
year—the equivalent of 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton—are now pending in Washington. 
Continued vigilance will be required to see 
that under the guise of the defense emer- 
gency these applications are not approved. 

One of the most significant developments 
of the past year was the tremendous expan- 
sion in the use of mechanical pickers and 
other labor-saving devices on cotton farms. 
This presents a great hope and offers a great 
challenge to the industry. It must increase 
the per-acre production of cotton and, at the 
same time, increase the amount each farm 
worker produces. Great strides have already 
been made along this line. The average per- 
acre production of cotton has been increased 
about 100 pounds in the past 20 years and 
one man now is able to do the work formerly 
done by five on the more efficient farms. 

By increasing the production of each farm 
worker you can cut down your dependence 
upon expensive and unreliable supplemental 
labor. This will increase the earnings of the 
farm worker and make it possible for the 
man on the smaller farm to enlarge his oper- 
ation and increase his income accordingly. 

Increased efficiency and lower production 
costs are the only answers to the long-range 
problems of cotton farmers. If your indus- 
try is to meet the competition of the syn- 
thetics, it cannot continue jacking up the 
price to meet increases in production costs. 
All of you must concentrate on cutting costs. 
It should be obvious to all that the days of 
low-cost labor are over. Industry wili com- 
pete more and more with agriculture for 
labor and wages will increase. Only through 
the use of labor-saving machines, more effi- 
cient production, and wider use of new and 
improved methods will agriculture be able 
to meet the challenge before it. 

And now to return to the problem of syn- 
thetics for a moment. We must also be 
realistic about that problem. Synthetics of- 
fer stiff competition, but I think they are 
here to stay. There is no use fighting prog- 
ress. The issue must be met head on. And 
by head on I mean through competitive ef- 
ficiency—efficiency in production, in han- 
dling, in manufacturing, in selling. That is 
the way to meet the threat of synthetics. 

There is no question about the basic 
values of cotton—values which cannot be 
matched. It is simply up to everyone who 
works with cotton to see to it that any com- 
petition is successfully met—in quantity 
produced, which is of most immediate con- 
cern; in quality; and price for that quality. 

You have come a long way in recent years. 
No industry is today more alive than yours, 
and it is right here in the Cotton Council 
that leadership and inspiration to keep it 
that way must be found. I might add that 
I, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, will do everything 
in my power to cooperate with you. 

I helped put through the legislation under 
which the Southern Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture was estab- 
lished at New Orleans. During the rela- 
tively few years of its operation, much 
scientific know-how for cotton has come 
from that laboratory. For example, the 
laboratory has developed a new opener which 
loosens and fluffs baled cotton preparatory 
to cleaning in cotton mills. This device has 
made it possible to clean the cotton more 
effectively and thereby produce a better 
quality product. 

This development is particularly important 
because it complements the growth of mech- 
anization in cotton harvesting. The use 
of cotton picking machines, as you know, 
generally results in cotton containing more 
foreign matter. Similarly, the development 
of a new loom attachment, originally de- 
signed to produce denser and more water- 
proof fabrics for protection of military goods 
in shipment, has been found to increase the 
uniformity of woven cotton textiles. It is 
currently being adopted by many textile 
mills. Research on the processing of cotton- 
seed has enabled the industry to greatly in- 
crease the nutritional value of cottonseed 
meal. Thus larger proportions may now be 
used in the feed for swine and poultry. All 
of this has helped the grower and the 
processor alike. The broad range of research 
projects is aimed at the sort of across-the- 
board efficiency which will give the industry 
constantly added strength. 

Undoubtedly one of the questions with 
which all cotton men are most deeply con- 
cerned now is the matter of prices for the 
1952 crop, and the price protection to be 
available under Government programs. 
Farmers have been asked to produce another 
16,000,000 bale crop this year. They know 
that it is going to be a costly crop to produce 
because all farm operating costs are up. 
They also know that it will be difficult to 
get enough fertilizer and machinery and 
labor to meet their minimum needs. 

In the face of this situation, there is 
naturally a lot of thinking about the price 
level. I have been asked to initiate legisla- 
tion to do something about the price situa- 
tion. Some have asked that I sponsor a bill 
which would set a fixed minimum price for 
cotton at some point above the present 90 
percent of parity. Others have suggested 
making a change in the application of the 
parity formula, to get the minimum price 
up.* And of course the old parity formula 
itself will not be available under present law 
after 1953. Beginning in 1954, the alternate 
new formula, based on the most recent 10- 
year period, is scheduled to go into effect. 

I want to point out that the Secretary of 
Agricu'ture has full authority, under pres- 
ent legislation, to take whatever action is 
necessary to raise the support level for cot- 
ton. If a higher price floor for the 1952 crop 
is needed to assure the production of the 
16,000,000 bale goal—and it is up to the Sec- 
retary to determine this fact—then the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes such 
action. The Secretary—after holding hear- 
ings to establish the need for higher price 
support, as an incentive for production— 
could then set the minimum support as far 
above 90 percent of parity as necessary. It 
would work just as it has for long staple 
cotton, where the support has been raised 
far above parity in an effort to get more 
production, 

However, we need to watch these things 
very closely, to be sure that we do what is 
best for cotton farmers—and for the entire 
cotton industry. We must be sure of our 
ground. It would ke a great mistake to 
jump at conclusions without all the facts. 
It may be that a higher price support is 
needed for cotton, but at the same time, 
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we will be compelled to take a look at other 
crops. 

If we need higher prices for cotton, how 
about wheat and corn and soybeans, and 
many other farm products, some of which are 
directly affected by the cotton price level? 

If we go up with cotton, will these other 
crops have to go up too? And if so, are we 
walking into an inflationary trap? Maybe 
even a little lower price level for cotton, un- 
der some conditions, would be better than 
upsetting the situation for other crops and 
giving a big push to inflation. We should 
take the long look at these problems. 

In view of these facts, I feel that any new 
legislation should be undertaken only as a 
list resort. It should come only if higher 
prices are needed for the 1952 crop, and if 
the Department of Agriculture fails to act. 
The first responsibility is up to the Secre- 
tary. I have urged him to take the necessary 
action, and I shall continue to insist that 
the Department get the answers quickly and 
then move promptly. This cannot be delayed 
at all. As you know, cotton is already being 
planted in the southernmost areas of the belt. 

As I have said, we all should think this 
thing through very carefully, to be sure that 
we set a practical and realistic price support 
level. Remember that the demand for cotton 
was never greater, and the carry-over is down 
to a near-record low. If prices are too low, 
of course, many farmers are ruined and may 
have to go out of business. On the other 
hand, if prices are relatively high, we develop 
market problems. We must watch the long- 
time market for our cotton and cotton goods, 
with one eye always on competitive products. 
In 19419 our committee held hearings 
throughout the nation and farmers urged us 
to let well enough alone as far as the price 
and other farm programs were concerned, 
unless we were sure that we had something 
really better. That advice is good today. Let 
us look carefully. 

As a matter of fact, the present program 
has not been working out too badly. You all 
remember the sharp drop in cotton prices in 
the late summer and early fall last year. 
They get down toward the price support level, 
and that was too low. But there were pro- 
visions in the program which could and did 
help to meet the situation. 

As soon as the price drops developed, I 
began urging farmers to hold their cotton 
until the market could stabilize. I urged 
them to use the cotton loan, if they needed 
ready cash, but at all events to hold back 
their cotton so as to avoid market gluts. 
Many, many farmers did this. Prices 
strengthened—aided also by the lower crop 
estimates—and most farmers avoided selling 
at the low point of the market. Working to- 
gether, under the leaderships of groups like 
the Cotton Council, cotton farmers can take 
care of themselves fairly well under present 
laws and programs. 

As most of you know, there has been some 
agitation to establish Government control of 
margins in the commodity exchanges. I 
think that is something you people can take 
care of. I think it is up to you to see to it 
that the cotton exchange does not become 
demoralized by speculation, but I do not 
wait to see the exchange strait-jacketed by 
Government regulation. 

You know as well as I that if margins are 
too low, they attract the fly-by-night specu- 
lator, and if they are too high they encour- 
age monopoly, and keep the little fellow out. 
Either extreme is detrimental to the industry. 
But I think you can handle that—I think 
you should. I also believe farmers are served 
best when the market is flexible. I think this 
calls for sound reasoning and some good 
common sense. Let the market reflect the 
true supply and demand picture. We neith- 
er need nor want Government control of 
margins. 
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ment in his home State. Testimony before 
our watchdog committee indicates that on 
account of the scarcity of steel, for which 
no relief is in sight, there will be a sharp 
reduction throughout this year in the con- 
struction of highways, schools and public 
buildings generally. The number of homes 
to be built this year will probably be 400,000 
less than last year. All of which indicates 
unemployment in the construction field, and 
a consequent reduction in tax revenue. 

For the next 18 months or more the in- 
flationary pressure will be great. We will, 
of course, need to continue the allocation 
of materials and Government credit, price, 
and wage controls by continuing the Pro- 
duction Control Act which expires next June. 

But all of these measures will be ineffective 
unless we can sharply curtail spending not 
only for the normal domestic programs of 
the Federal Government but also for our 
own Armed Forces and for assistance to our 
allies. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee I shall insist on eliminating or 
at least postponing any domestic program 
which does not seem essential to the public 
welfare under present conditions. That, of 
course, will mean omission of some things 
which in a more normal period I would en- 
dorse as progressive measures. 

The same strict rule of economy must be 
applied to our foreign-aid program. Figures 
recently tabulated by the staff of our Ap- 
propriations Committee disclosed the 
astounding fact that from July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 1951, we had given away 
or loaned without adequate security $71,- 
000,000,000. There is no parallel in history 
of international cooperation on such a grand 
and vast scale. 

Since our security has been at stake ever 
since the dastardly attack at Pearl Harbor 
in December of 1941 it is not easy and per- 
haps not advisable to put a dollar value 
on the preservation of our freedom. The 
fact remains, however, that we did our full 
share of winning World War II and paid all 
of our own bills with no hope of any return 
except peace, which as yet we have not won. 

When world peace was threatened again 
on the battlefield in Korea we were the 
first to go in and probably will be the last 
to come out; and, as Mr. Churchill recently 
admitted in Washington, we have borne 
nine-tenths or more of that burden. 

Testifying before our committee about 2 
years ago, Paul Hoffman gave a percentage of 
recovery for European nations which when 


-reached would indicate they would need no 


more rehabilitation funds from us. Every 
country sharing in the Marshall plan has 
passed that recovery figure and many have 
far exceeded it. Yet in his budget message 
the President requests us to appropriate 
about $8,000,000,000 for foreigt: military aid 
and recovery in Europe and two and a half 
billions for other countries. Perhaps the 
amount for rvilitary aid recommended by the 
President is not too much. But we have a 
right to expect those who receive it to exhibit 
a greater willingness than some of them have 
so far shown to help themselves and to show 
continuing evidence of their loyalty to the 
fundamental principles of democracy. 

I have small patience with foreign political 
leaders who advocate socialistic schemes 
while denying that they are going down the 
ultimate road to communism. Socialism 
kills private enterprise, dries up the well- 
spring of incentive to produce, brings a 
gradual lowering of the standard of living 
and increases the danger of what Mr. Tru- 
man recently described as “stomach com- 
munism.” 

I am not prepared to say how much the 
Congress can prudently cut the budget sub- 
mitted to us by the President but I think 
our goal should be at least $6,000,000,000. 
I do not minimize the difficulties of reach- 
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ing that goal but I hope we can cut the item 
for foreign rehabilitation by $2,000,000,000 or 
more. Ido not know how much we can pru- 
dently cut domestic spending without 
changes in subsidy laws that tie the hands 
of appropriations committees but I hope that 
we can cut domestic spending at least $1,- 

As for our own defense program, it is in- 
evitable that when spending reaches a vol- 
ume of a billion dollars a week there will be 
waste and inefficiency. The mere size of the 
program would make it difficult to scan all 
the details and there is a double handicap 
when sound reasons of security prevent us 
from examining too closely the way money is 
being spent for such things as atomic weap- 
ons and development of guided missiles. 

In some cases we shall have to resolve 
doubts in favor of the spenders rather than 
to take responsibility for crippling projects 
essential for our national defense. On the 
other hand, the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees cannot shirk their 
duty to make a careful and accurate ap- 
praisal of how much of the new military 
budget is absolutely essential and how much 
represents leeway for waste. 

While unwilling to commit myself to ar; 
specific figure in the absence of a detailed 
study of what is involved, I hope our de- 
fense spending can be cut an additional three 
or four billion dollars, frankly admitting that 
the President has already made a drastic cut 
in what the defense agency had urgently re- 
quested. 

If we can reduce the budget for the next 
fiscal year along the lines I have indicated, 
the resulting deficit financing should not be 
dangerously inflationary. But if, as some 
now anticipate, we have to borrow $3,000,- 
000,000 with which to finish the current fis- 
cal year and another $15,000,000,000 for the 
following fiscal year, those on fixed incomes 
and those on pensions and charity are in for 
some tough times. 

But again let me reiterate that the dollar 
mark must not be the North Star of our se- 
curity program nor a markdown price tag 
placed upon our freedom. There can be no 
-doubt in my mind that our development of 
the atomic bomb and our support of rear- 
mament at home and abroad has stayed the 
hand of a ruthless agressor. The cost is in- 
finitely less than that of another world war, 
not only in dollars but in the damage to our 
national life. 

I agree with John C. Calhoun, the grand- 
son of a Virginia pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher named John Caldwell, who, in an 
address to the Senate in 1846 when war with 
Britain was threatened over the Oregon ques- 
tion, said: “I am against war for reasons com- 
mon to the whole union.” 

“The indomitable industry, and enterprise, 
and perseverance of our widely spread and 
still spreading and multiplying population, 
will soon find ways and means of repairing 
whatever merely physical disasters war can 
inflict, but war has far heavier inflictions 
for a free people; it works a social and po- 
litical change in the people themselves, and 
in the character of theirinstitutions. * * * 
The influence of war will naturally be to 
obliterate the line of distinction between 
the state and general governments. We 
shall hear no more about State rights, but 
the Government will become in effect a con- 
solidated republic.” 

The truth of those words, uttered more 
than a century ago, has been demonstrated 
in our own day and generation. We have 
gone through two world wars and we are 
threatened with another while the scars they 
left on our institutions are still evident. 

It was in the great depression that came 
as an aftermath of the economic disloca- 
tions of World War I that we saw the first 
serious evidence of a trend toward what is 
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now commonly described as the welfare 
state. 

I recall the winter of 1935 when President 
Roosevelt recommended to the Congress ex- 
penditure of the then unprecedented amount 
of $4,800,000,000 for relief and recovery. in 
opposing that bill, as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, I said that endorsement 
of an unsound fiscal policy was no proper 
and appropriate test of a man’s party alin- 
ment or party loyalty. That has been the 
keynote of my attitude on all subsequent 
spending bills and also on many of the 
so-called welfare measures that have made 
up what were called the New Deal and more 
recently the Fair Deal program. 

There should not be and there must not 
be, any narrow partisanship over the issue 
of what in 1935 was prudent and in 1952 
is necessary economy in public spending. 

Neither should devotion to the fundamen- 
tal ideal of honesty in Government involve 
a question of party loyalty. Public office 
must be a public trust with no twilight 
zone between right and wrong. 

The French philosopher Montesquieu 
wisely said: “The corruption of any gov- 
ernment generally begins with the corrup- 
tion of its principle, and the duration of 
any given form depends upon the persist- 
ence in a given society of the particular 
principle which is characteristic of that 
form.” When a constitutional government 
abandons constitutional restraints on the 
specious plea that the end justifies the 
means the stage has been set for the under- 
mining of public integrity. 

In the body politic, as in the human body, 
the only safe remedy for cancerous growth 
is to discover it in its early stages and 
promptly eradicate it. A cancerous growth 
on the body politic is even more difficult to 
diagnose than a growth on the human body 
because often if masks itself behind noble 
pretensions. But the true statesman, like 
the skilled diagnostician, must be able to 
discover a political trend before the ravages 
of a cancerous growth become ineradicable. 

The task of statesmanship in 1952 is to 
diagnose the trend t) statism and to pre- 
sent the issue to the American people in 
such a way that they can make an intelli- 
gent decision on the form of government 
they prefer. 

This, as I have said, should not be a par- 
tisan matter. And that applies not only 
to political expediency plans to purchase 
votes, but also to possibly well-intentioned 
efforts of so-called do-gooders to subvert 
the form of our institutions. 

Speaking as a life-long Democrat and as 
one devoted to the traditional principles of 
that party, I must frankly say that no 
Presidential candidate, regardless of his 
party label, will deserve the support of the 
American people in 1952 unless he is quali- 
fied to fight statism at home as vigorously 
as communism abroad and unless he is ca- 
pable of quickening in the hearts of all true, 
patriotic Americans that sense of personal 
responsibility and that self-reliance which 
characterized the early settlers of Virginia. 
And above all else, he should be the type 
of man to inspire confidence in the Ameri- 
can people that there is no justified distinc- 
tion between political morality and personal 
morality and that his administration of pub- 
lic affairs will make a living reality of the 
motto inscribed upon our coins: “In God 
we trust.” 

With such leadership and with the active 
participation of businessmen who realize 
their personal obligation as well as their 
personal interest in the rights and privi- 
leges we now enjoy, we can and shall pre- 
serve the constitutional liberty which, as 
Webster said: “United national sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity.” 
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A Business Approach to Foreign Economic 
Development 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 7 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
the text of an address delivered by the 
Honorable George A. Sloan, chairman, 
United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, before the 
Commonwealth Club of California, at 
San Francisco recently. 

Iam sure that all of us are deeply con- 
cerned about the ability of the American 
economy to withstand the continuous 
drain thereon for foreign assistance. In 
this address Mr. Sloan points out one 
way of lessening the impact on our econ- 
omy. His address refiects sound study 
and should be studied by those both here 
and abroad interested in that subject. 
Mr. Sloan’s address is as follows: 


At the threshold of 1952 the free world 
is moving closer to a point of security and 
strength in a common effort to preserve free 
society. A good beginning has been made 
under the magnificent leadership of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. And yet, the rearmament 
build-up of the free nations is far from 
completion. 

In Europe, some 80 divisions are needed 
to counterbalance the Russian and satellite 
forces. Comparatively few divisions of the 
free nations are prepared for the possibility 
of actual combat. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization's immediate efforts are 
aimed at getting ready 22 divisions that 
could, if necessary, withstand 25 Russian 
divisions now in East Germany and Poland. 
Substantial progress has been made to this 
end. 

The French want help in Indochina. The 
British may need American help in Malaya 
and the Middle East. Turkey needs more 
equipment to offset possible Russian threats 
in the eastern Mediterranean. In 1951, the 
United States promised arms to General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. When 
and if the Korean armistice is concluded 
we will undoubtedly be called upon to equip 
a South Korean Army. 

Thus it can be seen that the first line of 
opposition to the spreading specter of Soviet 
imperialism is political and military. The 
supporting line of defense is the free world's 
economic strength. 

The first objective of American foreign 
policy, therefore, must be to counterbalance 
the threat of Communist invasion in every 
part of the free world. This cannot be done 
only by military means, but must be given 
expression, spirit, and life by specific and 
forward-looking political and economic prin- 
ciples. 

Naturally, our diplomatic skill and mili- 
tary power cannot hold the line indefinitely. 
Our economic strength is not inexhaustible 
and new weapons, in time, become obsolete. 
Ultimately, the determination and the will 
of people to fight must arise from within 
themselves. It can be maintained for a lim- 
ited period only from the outside. There- 
fore, we hope and pray that the peoples of 
the free nations will find in their rising 
standards of living and in the health of body, 
mind, and spirit, the enthusiasm and forti- 
tude to reject the empty promises of com- 
munism. In the meantime, there is reason 





to believe that some of the satellites will 
unite with freedom-loving people in the ways 
of peace and international trade and free- 
dom under law. 

While the rearmament effort of the free 
world is becoming more and more successful, 
we are faced with the disturbing observation 
that American reserves of certain industrial 
materials are reaching a new low. The 
United States can no longer be considered 
adequate as a raw-material producer. In- 
deed, our country has never contained 
many of the essential strategic minerals and 
metals in cufficient quantity. Today many 
such materials come to us from different 
parts of the world in steadily increasing 
quantities. If these imports were to cease, 
many phases of the American economy 
would be severely disorganized. Our de- 
pendence on foreign raw material supplies 
has never been greater than now. 

Altogether there are about 150 metals and 
minerals on which the prosperity of the 
United States in peace and the security of 
the United States in war depend. We im- 
port from overseas 97 percent of our manga- 
nese, 100 percent of our tin ore, 73 percent 
of our tungsten, 40 percent of our vana- 
dium, 47 percent of our bauxite, and high 
percentages of about 90 other indispensable 
metals and minerals. 

Obviously, this dependence upon foreign 
sources for certain vital metals and minerals 
prevents the United States from reverting 
to continental or even hemispheric isola- 
tionism in our foreign policy. We need the 
availability of raw materials without assum- 
ing the burden of conquering and ruling 
over those countries where they can be 
found. I am certain that the American peo- 
ple do not subscribe to imperialism—neither 
do our people desire the establishment of 
& new type of dollar diplomacy. 

This situation, which has an effect on 
immediate as well as future policies of the 
United States, requires a strong and effective 
policy for international economic develop- 
ment and commerce. 

The biggest single obstacle to the build- 
ing up of the economies of the free world 
is inherent in the existence of the substan- 
tial danger of Soviet invasion ard Soviet 
imperialism. In Europe, as I learned during 
visits in June and November last year, the 
people are plagued by uncertainty and fear, 
which will continue to disspirit them as long 
as the threat of Communist aggression is 
not further reduced. 

It is vital to explain here that our position 
is not commonly accepted by all nations in 
the free world. There are people in the free 
world who differ with this analysis. A 
prominent Asiatic leader recently was quoted 
as saying that to the United States security 
has become the prime consideration. He 
felt that the United States sees security in 
terms of guns and money. “It would seem 
to Americans,” he said, “that these values 
spell power and power means peace.” This 
Asiatic ieader took issue with this and 
pointed out that his people interpret this 
differently. Political discontent stems from 
economic ills, Asia argues. Communism, in 
the opinion of the Asiatics, is essentially an 
economic problem. Alleviate the economic 
ills and you remove the very conditions on 
which communism thrives. “Therefore,” 
this leader said, “economic betterment then 
means strength which means security which 

I am definitely convinced that economic 
development of underdeveloped areas is a 
vital task of contem society. How- 
ever, I question quite seriously whether 
current approaches to economic develop- 
ment—and I shall have more to say about 
this subject later—are either practical or in 
the best interests of the underdeveloped 
countries. Neither do I feel that the eco- 
nomic development programs of the United 
States and United Nations, as thus far 
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undertaken, are in the interests of the Amer- 
ican OBAT’s. If “OBAT” is an unfamiliar 
term to you, gentlemen, let me explain that 
this represents the latest contribution to 
alphabetical brevity—meaning the O-ver 
B-urdened A-merican T-axpayer. 

Three years have passed since the admin- 
istration in Washington decided to place 
major emphasis on world economic develop- 
ment. I refer to the famous point 4 in 
President Truman’s January 1949 inaugural 
address. Since then, these few words of our 
President have started an avalanche of hope- 
ful blueprinting in even the remotest capi- 
tals of the world. Today, scarcely a king, 
@ prime minister, or an ambassador comes 
to Washington without making a point 4 
pitch. At the same time, the President's 
declaration set into motion manifold sepa- 
rate activities by the United Nations organi- 
gation with a view of global planning in eco- 
nomic development. 

Nobody in his right mind rejects the need 
for economic development in the light of 
hunger, poverty, and insecurity of individu- 
als in many lands. What causes consterna- 
tion are the false impressions that are left 
abroad by the ever-changing emphasis in our 
Government's economic-development activi- 
ties. 

What actually brought about this excite- 
ment was the statement of the President 
when he said, “We must embark on a bold 
new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas.” Undoubtedly the 
President's suggestions were based on the as- 
sumption that the world is a better place to 
live in when people are healthy and pros- 
perous, rather than sick, hungry, and ill- 
educated. Thus, economic development is 
best conducive both to greater social and 
political stability and to increased and bet- 
ter trade. 

But, unfortunately, the administration 
was not ready to offer specific recommenda- 
tions as to the means through which the 
point 4 philosophy could be realized. 

The idea, for self-evident reasons, electri- 
fied world public opinion. What was prob- 
ably not understood in many parts of the 
world is the fact that economic development 
is a homespun and not an im thing. 
Ut can be speeded up by outside aid, but its 
success depends to a major degree on the 
efforts of people in the underdeveloped areas, 
themselves. 

To the extent that American initiative 
energized these people it was a blessing. Ta 
the extent that it encouraged their hopes for 
more outright grants from the United States 
it was a source of confusion and ill feeling. 

Be that as it may, the President forgot to 
point out that the reason why the United 
States today is a major industrial nation 
can be attributed to a spectacular success 
of economic development. Secondly, he 
failed to explain that hundreds of United 
States private enterprises, big and small, 
have for many years been doing thousands 
of creative and useful jobs of development, 
manufacture, and trade all over the globe. 
Americans are building steam power plants 
along the Nile, pulling stumps in Brazil, 
canning tuna fish in Ecuador, getting Euro- 
pean petrol dealers to wipe windshields, and 
teaching the Ovambos to mine lead. 

Westinghouse International is selling 300,- 
000 items in 123 countries and territories. 
Its counsel to foreign affiliates enables the 
company to conduct a kind of international 
institute of higher electrical learning. 

National Cash Register has been doing an 
international business since the company 
was started in the 1880's. From Athens to 
Tokyo this company has proved to its own 
satisfaction and profit that non-Americans 
can catch and adapt the spirit and methods 
of American trade. 

In Brazil, Sears, Roebuck is successful on 
the retail end. The company is supplying 














its two stores in Rio and Sao Paulo largely 
from Brazilian sources. In this difficult en- 
deavor the company is vitalizing an entire 
economy with new marketing and promo- 
tional methods. It all means more goods at 
cheaper prices to the Brazilians. 

During a smallpox epidemic in Indonesia 
in 1948, 20,000 members of Standard- 
Vacuum’'s families were vaccinated and the 
service extended to 28,000 additional non- 
employees in adjacent areas. 

As a result of this effort, only four cases 
of smallpox developed out of a total of 
48,000 people involved. 

When Aramco opened its new trans- 
Arabian pipeline in 1950, this move meant 
water for hundreds of thousands of Bedouins 
of the Saudi-Arabian desert. In 2 years, 
the company drilled 40 water-giving wells 
in areas where there was no water before. 
During the summer of 1950 free water was 
supplied to more than 150,000 camels and 
double that number of sheep and goats. 

About 62 percent of Aramco’s employees 
are Saudi Arabs. Of these, 42 percent are 
taking special on-the-job-training courses, 
spending one-eighth of their working time 
on these courses, which will enable them to 
advance. 

Another American oil company, Creole, 
has over 14,000 employees in its Venezuelan 
plants. Ninety-four and six-tenths percent 
are Venezuelan, which exceeds by far the 
law’s 75 percent requirement. Back in 1938 
this same company established night school 
for its adult employees and was able to in- 
crease the literacy rate among them from 
18 percent to 88 percent. All children of 
employees are furnished free primary educa- 
tion. 

To cite another case story of business 
activities in economic development, here are 
the experiences of Burlington Mills: As you 
may know, Burlington is operating plants in 
several foreign countries in the Western 
Hemisphere for the production of rayon 
fabrics and hosiery. The output of each 
plant is absorbed by the country in which it 
is produced. In each plant the entire staff 
and working force, with the exception of a 
small number of top managerial men, are re- 
cruited from local citizens. Burlington has 
given training and employment to thousands 
of foreign nationals, most of them previ- 
ously untrained and unschooled. Wherever 
possible, this company used raw materials 
which are produced in the countries of op- 
eration. 

In Mexico, Burlington met some initial re- 
sistance from labor unions. As a result, the 
company conducted an extensive survey of 
one town of textile workers. They found 
that not one single worker’s house had a 
wooden floor. All were earth. The water 
supply consisted of one pump used in com- 
mon. There was no sanitation. Male work- 
ers were earning 6 pesos a day; females 4. 

Burlington went to the unions with this 
survey and proposed that if they were per- 
mitted to establish a mill they would build 
new housing, install sanitation, modernize 
machinery, and increase wages. The unions 
agreed and it is a fact now that the economy 
of the whole town has been considerably 
improved. 

Other American industrial concerns have 
operated their own point 4 programs through 
royalty arrangements on patents leased to 
foreign companies. This made American 
know-how available at a minimum cost and 
improved technology in many lands. 

All these things were happening in sources 
of American enterprises operating abroad 
when President Truman announced his point 
4 plan. But since these facts were not ex- 
plained nor even mentioned, governments 
everywhere assumed that the United States 
Government was getting ready to dole out 
billions of dollars in developing many areas 
of the world. 

At about the same time the United Na- 
tions went to work on projects which would 
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more or less ignore the potential contribu- 
tion of private capital. One specific pro- 
posal suggested that $2,000,000,000 be con- 
tributed outright by the United States Gov- 
ernment on an annual basi. to a United 
Nations technical assistance program. The 
missions of the U. N., through their actions, 
left the impression in many parts of the 
world that economic development was purely 
an intergovernmental process. This re- 
sulted in the notion that removal of ob- 
stacles to private investments was super- 
fluous. 

Far too often these past 3 years United 
Nations planners have expressed themselves 
forcefully that point 4 and its accompany- 
ing private development would spell out old- 
time business imperialism with its exploita- 
tion of less favored people for private profit. 
Recently, when a survey was conducted 
among members of the United Nations on 
the subject of the role of economic develop- 
ment in building people and prosperity, only 
one country, Uruguay, made reference to the 
need for foreign private capital. 

Fortunately, there are statesmen even in 
underdeveloped countries who take an op- 
posite view—a view expressing a desire to 
import private capital. To cite an example, 
the Burmese Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
explained his country’s policy in the follow- 
ing terms, and I quote from a dispatch by 
a prominent American correspondent: 

“Foreign capital is essential for the rapid 
economic development of Burma and for 
raising the standard of living of our people, 
provided that it is obtained on terms and 
conditions which on the one hand adequately 
safeguard our national interest and on the 
other provide the investors with the oppor- 
tunity of earning a reasonable return on 
and security for their capital.” 

Other private efforts in the engineering 
and welfare fields were also forerunners of 
the administration’s point 4 plan. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s International Basic Economy 
Corporation already had been highly success- 
ful in efforts of economic betterment in 
Venezuela and Brazil. The IBEC under- 
took a comprehensive campaign to help our 
southern neighbors to raise their own living 
standards by tossing out ox-old methods of 
producing, storing, and distributing food, 
substituting in their stead latest, most ad- 
vanced scientific agricultural and marketing 
techniques. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has been ac- 
tive on a very wide scale for decades in assist- 
ing public health units abroad as well as in 
research and control work, particularly in 
yellow fever and malaria. 

The Near East Foundation has had ex- 
periences in Greece, Cyprus, Israel, Lebanon, 
and Turkey. 

Added to this since 1949 have been the 
efforts of the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration in the State Department, better 
known as TCA. TCA, the United States point 
4 program, during the first year of its oper- 
ation, invested its energy and funds for pro- 
grams improving food, healt! , and education. 
Today, the TCA has point 4 agreements with 
33 countries. We are told these are blanket 
agreements covering various projects which 
have been or will be determined by TCA. 

This, then, is the state of the economic 
development activities of the free world to- 
day. In no sense is it a bold and new pro- 
gram as visualized by President Truman 
3 years ago. 

How does all this compare with the orig- 
inal intentions of the administration? 

First of all, when Washington announced 
the program the world was told that point 4 
would envisage two major methods of meet- 
ing a vast economic problem. First, the 
sharing of technical know-how and skills; 
and second, the fostering of international 
capital investment. 

As it was then outlined by the admin- 
istration, the function of the technical ex- 
perts would be to conduct surveys of basic 
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economic resources; advise on projects that 
would contribute most effectively to the de- 
velopment of world recovery; estimate the 
health hazards on any particular project and 
help remove them and, in a variety of ways, 
analyze, propose, and supervise any project 
that gave promise of making a useful con- 
tribution, not only to the country involved, 
but to the well-being of larger areas. 

The second part of the program was to 
get private finance to go into these areas. 
To encourage private investment President 
Truman 3 years ago told the Congress the 
United States Government would negotiate 
treaties giving investors protection against 
having their properties seized by govern- 
ments or destroyed in war or rebellions. It 
was strongly emphasized that the bulk of 
the capital for economic development had 
to come from the peoples themselves. Very 
clearly, Washington officials reasoned that 
the amount of private funds that can con- 
ceivably be made available for foreign invest- 
ment will fall far short of the world’s ca- 
pacity to use capital. Secondly, a country 
which imported too large a proportion of its 
capital would be faced for a long time with 
heavier carrying charges than it could readily 
meet in foreign exchange. 

In 1949 the United States Government was 
not primarily concerned with how an in- 
ternational economic development program 
would find experts to supervise and explore 
development. It placed its emphasis on 
whether it would be able to induce private 
capital to venture into development projects. 
In pursuit of this a number of bilateral 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and eco- 
nomic development were concluded, securing 
fair treatment of foreign investments. A 
great deal of thought was actually given to an 
outflow of private United States capital. 

Today, only 3 years later, we Know that 
the State Department has failed to enlist 
actively the American business community, 
which has so vast a knowledge of overseas 
operation, in getting an economic develop- 
ment program underway. 

I submit that it is indeed curious that 
the people responsible for the operation of 
the point 4 program in the State Depart- 
ment have failed to carry out the project 
in line with its original purposes. This 
contributed to the situation that now—3 
years after point 4 was announced—the ob- 
stacles to private international investment 
have not lessened. 

May I explain this in terms of figures? 

On December 20, 1951, the Commerce De- 
partment revealed in Washington that the 
net flow of private American long-term cap- 
ital to foreign investment was cut almost in 
half in the first 9 months of 1951, as com- 
pared with the investment level in the corre- 
sponding period in 1950. 

In 1939 the amount of private American 
investment abroad totaled $12,500,000,000. 
Government investments stood at $40,000,- 
000. In the same year outright aid given by 
United States Government agencies came to 
$16,000,000. 

Let us observe the corresponding figures 
for the year 1950. Private American invest- 
ments stood at $21,000,000,000—an increase 
of $8,500,000,000. Government investment 
climbed to $13,700,000,000 in 1950—an in- 
crease Of $13,600,000,000. And on top of this, 
United States Government agencies paid out 
over $4,000,000,000 in outright aid. This 
does not even touch on similar disburse- 
ments by international agencies. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
I am opposed to a point 4 program which 
will limit itself to the provision of technical 
skills, surveys, and investigations of produc- 
tive possibilities, with such additional pro- 
grams for health, food, and education as may 
be necessary to put good projects into opera- 
tion. But I maintain that such a program 
by itself cannot produce such results as en- 
visaged in the original point 4 idea. In order 
to achieve the desired results, major capital 
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investments are indispensable. Moreover, 
the financing of such projects, in large part, 
must come from private sources, not only 
in the United States, but in other lands as 
well. The returns from such investments 
will then contribute to the promotion of the 
general welfare of underdeveloped areas. 

Undoubtedly, a certain volume of public 
investments is needed if placed in conjunc- 
tion with general private operations. 

Where the United States Government has 
failed is in not issuing a clear and simple 
declaration to the world as to how far United 
States Government—and I repeat, Govern- 
ment—finances are available to other govern- 
ments. And it must outline the circum- 
stances under which such funds would be 
made available. 

That is not all, Our Government must 
speedily clarify with this declaration the line 
of investment demarcation—where Govern- 
ment grants or loans stop and where private 
capital investments come in. 

In particular, the United States Govern- 
ment—which, by the way, owns no money ex- 
cept by the grace of the taxpayers—should 
restrict the availability of Government grants 
to those countries whose governments are 
determined to respect contractual agreements 
and grant fair treatment to possible private 
investors. 

Because no such declaration has been made 
until now, many foreign governments have 
been looking on United States Government 
funds as a substitute for private American 
capital. 

By the lack of this definition, foreign gov- 
ernments are showing great reluctance to 
remove the obstacles to effective and sound 
economic developments, obstacles which are 
now obstructing the flow of goods, money, 
and services across boundaries. This declara- 
tion by the United States Government, along 
the line suggested, might well cause certain 
governments to think twice before taking 
ill-advised steps of confiscation, nationaliza- 
tion, and general suppression of private ef- 
forts. 

This can be boiled down to this very simple 
statement: The-> is no alternative in eco- 
nomic development of a country to a healthy 
flow of private capital. This concept is the 
prime essential to the mobilization of private 
capital for an expanded development pro- 
gram. 

Important to remember here is that we 
businessmen are always willing to shoulder 
legitimate business risks involved in estab- 
lishing new enterprises, provided we have a 
reasonable expectation of a return on our 
stockholders’ investment. What we are not 
willing to accept are risks created by arbi- 
trary action by foreign governments in the 
form of administrative decrees and proce- 
dures, unreasonable exchange controls, and 
nationalization programs. 

So long as governments of capital import- 
ing countries will take a grudging or outright 
hostile attitude toward the earning of a 
reasonable profit in terms of local conditions, 
private capital will not move abroad, 

So long as there are exchange controls, 
the private investor would like to be as- 
sured ‘the right of freely using the financial 
proceeds of his activities and of utilizing 
his investment through the mechanics of 
depreciation proceeds. 

So long as the capital importing country's 
foreign trade is controlled by governments, 
the investor needs assurance that he can 
import necessary equipment and raw ma- 
terials to achieve the best results in the 
interest of the recipient country. 

Soe long as there are restrictions on the 
movement of manpower, the investor needs 
specific assurance that he can bring in tech- 
nicians and Managers necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of the endeavor. 

There is another point which needs em- 
phasis. Governments here and in under- 

developed countries take the position that 
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foreign private investment is an exclusively 
financial operation. It is far more than 
that. Foreign investment in economic de- 
velopment activities brings with it business 
experience and enterprise, productive skills, 
technical know-how, and a wealth of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Moreover, whether the project be the build- 
ing of new industrial plants or the intro- 
duction of improved agricultural methods 
or the opening of new mines, it also in- 
volves personal as well as technical values: 
enterprise and daring, each as important as 
finances. Only private investments can 
readily provide this combination of personal 
and financial values; Government loans are 
far less satisfactory, being predominantly 
financial. 

American business is ready to carry its 
load in such economic development efforts 
and, by this, helping to contribute to the 
progress of underdeveloped countries. It is 
the lack of encouragement to private efforts 
and the ever-increasing obstacles to private 
investments that are preventing more active 
business ventures in foreign countries. But 
this need not continue. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
has been and will be actively engaged in 
bringing to light such conditions as would 
be conducive and necessary to a private in- 
ternational economic development program. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
offered a number of specific recommenda- 
tions: 

First. A code of fair treatment for for- 
eign investment. This document, the 
product of 2 years’ study on the part of busi- 
nessmen in $2 countries, offers specific arti- 
cles for enclosure in treaties of commerce, 
friendship, and economic development. We 
know today that this document served gov- 
ernments as a guide for such treaties. 

Second. Economic development was the 
subject of numerous policy statements pre- 
scnted these past years by the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the United States 
Council to business, governments, and the 
public at large in many lands. These re- 
ports—all the product of months of delibera- 
tion—dealt with such varied subjects as 
foreign investment and economic expan- 
sion; governmental guaranties to investors; 
intelligent international investment; and 
business and international economic de- 
velopment. Through these means we are 
seeking to assist in removing the barriers 
which obstruct a flow of private capital 
abroad for economic development purposes. 
In some instances, we were able to make our 
influence felt; in others, we are still waiting 
for action by governments, including our 
own. 

Third. At a recent executive session of the 


ments are to be rightfully protected and the 
flow of such capital is to continue abroad. 

Fourth. The United States Council is cur- 
rently working on the preparation of a pilot 
study on investment possibilities in Brazil. 
The ultimate purpose of this report is to 
bring about a climate which would promote 
a larger volume of private corporate invest- 


ment in Brazil. If such conditions material- 
ize, the committee feels the ultimate result 
would not only expand the investment op- 
portunities confronting United States busi- 
ness, but would also contribute to the sound 
economic development of Brazil. 

The recent decree of President Vargas, of 
Brazil, altering, retroactively, the basis for 
remittance of profits and dividends, has 
aroused serious concern among foreign in- 
vestors. This decree is an impediment to 
the development of the economic prosperity 
and betterment of Brazil. 

Pending clarification of this new situation 
in Brazil, you might be interested to know, 
the United States Council will postpone com- 
pletion of this report. If this study, when 
it is finally issued, proves a success both to 
the United States and Brazil, we intend to 
extend the approach to other areas. 

The basic idea behind economic develop- 
ment is the fact that by broadening the area 
of industrial expansion beyond our own 
borders prosperity will be extended. A strong 
and relatively stable American economy is 
essential to prosperity and stability in any 
part of the free world, and we can assume 
that economic unrest, poverty, and instability 
in a free world will ultimately affect the 
United States. 

May I add another thought of immediate 
concern to this general long-range outlook: 

From the end of World War II until now 
we went to the rescue of friendly nations 
when their economies and many of their 
cities were in ruins. The resultant economic 
recovery has been substantial—greater in 
some countries than in others. But there 
has been a degree of recovery in all coun- 
tries which could hardly have occurred with- 
out Marshall aid. 

We must realize now that pump priming 
cannot continue without encouraging nar- 
cotic habits in the governments and peoples 
receiving such aid, and without endangering 
the source of such help to the point where 
it could not respond to a call for aid in case 
of future grave emergency. 

I have no sympathy with those Americans 
who go to Europe on a brief vacation and 
come back to the United States expressing 
the profound conviction that all economic 
and military relief to Western Europe should 
be abandoned; neither do I agree with the 
reported f request by President 
Truman asking for another $7,000,000,000 
mutual-aid bill for 1953. 

The answer for the next round must pe 
somewhere between these two extremes. In 
the light of our experiences and our mistakes, 
we must now determine how we can be more 
helpful in less costly manner in strengthen- 
ing the economy, the morale, the patriotic 
spirit, and the determination of free nations 
to resist 

Since World War u we have poured billions 
into Europe. But we have made a miserable 
failure in our education and propaganda 
accompanying these billions. 

Two recent visits to Europe have convinced 
me that there are far .0o many people in 
those countries who do not realize that their 
own personal stake is involved in the pres- 
ent issue with communism. They, and in- 
deed some of their leaders, express the de- 
featist attitude in saying “We cannot afiord 
to win another war.” Such a frame of mind 
makes it all the more difficult to build a 
strong defense aimed at the prevention 
of war. 

This, in my opinion, is one of the major 
jobs confronting leaders everywhere who are 
striving to preserve the peace. We must de- 
velop a strong patriotic determination to 
prevent war and to get on with the job of 
self-defense. This phase of our responsi- 
bility cannot be met with American dollars. 
It calls for education, diplomacy, and states- 
manship of the highest order. 

There appear to be too many experts in 
foreign economic affairs in Washington 
whose experience in Government service has 
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been limited to the giving away of billions of 
dollars. That seems to be their approach to 
most of our foreign economic problems. The 
blueprinting of grants to foreign countries, 
and even a successful experience in admin- 
istering such grants on the ground, do not 
of themselves qualify such men to formulate 
foreign economic policy. 

Economic development is an important 
task of the world, as it has been for the past 
century. We should be happy with the re- 
vival of such interest in this critical period. 
But we must not forget that the principal 
element of international economic develop- 
ment is private investment. The creation of 
conditions which encourage business to go 
abroad will do more than any welfare pro- 
gram to speed up the growth of living stand- 
ards in underdeveloped countries. 

The major contribution the United States 
Government can make in our foreign eco- 
nomic policy in 1952 is to tell the world that 
technical assistance and Government money 
is merely a supplement but never, I repeat 
never, a substitute for private capital. 

Economic development by business will 
produce a situation where Americans will be 
working with the citizens of other countries 
in expanding production and, therefore, the 
living standards of people. These people will 
be learning new skills. There will be many 
open partnership arrangements between our 
businessmen and those of other countries, 
There will be a resultant helpful exchange 
of ideas between our workers, our farmers, 
our rcientists, and our educators and those 
of other nations. 

The Western World needs these “economic 
development show pieces” of democracy in 
action. Our potential weapons are weapons 
of peace—the T-square, the turbine, and the 
tractor. Their use will produce a point 4 
program of substance and hope. Then, we 
will have launched a dynamic offensive 
against communism, rather than merely 
having tried to contain this threat to peace 
and happiness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I hold in my hand a news item from the 
Tuesday issue—January 29—of the New- 
ark Evening News, captioned ‘Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a week paid 
plumber.” 

If the facts related in this story are 
true—and we must assume they are—it 
is high time that the Congress should 
start vigilantly to scrutinize all Gov- 
ernment contract procedures. 

I hope this article will serve as a jolt 
to jar us all into our full sense of re- 
sponsibilities toward all matters which 
relate directly to our exchequer. 

I ask consent to have this news item 
Placed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEvEN HUNDRED AND Firty-Srx DOLLARS A 

WEEK PAID PLUMBER 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Construction workers 
at a Nevada atomic-test site were paid up 
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to $756 a week by cost-plus contractors, a 
rival construction firm charged today. 

The unusual wages went to a plumber for 
206 paid hours of work in one week, plus 
subsistence. Carpenters earned up to $325 
a@ week and laborers up to $219, the firm 
said. 

Bruce W. McNeil, president of the McNeil 
Contracting Co., charged before two spe- 
cial Atomic Energy Commission hearing of- 
ficers yesterday that his workers were pi- 
rated away by his cost-plus-fee competi- 
tors. 

He said he failed to complete a contract 
at the AEC’s A-weapons test site near Las 
Vegas, Nev., because the Las Vegas labor 
market was disrupted by the huge wages 
paid by other firms. 

His attorneys cited the case of a plumber, 
M. H. Stewart, who received $721 for 1 week's 
work, plus $35 for board and room. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIX HOURS A WEEK 


Pay records of the Haddock Engineers, 
Ltd., one of the cost-plus contractors work- 
ing at th esite, showed Stewart drew the 
week’s salary for 206 hours of paid work. 

Figured on the basis of double time for 
overtime, he worked 40 hours Monday, 12 
hours Tuesday, 18 hours Wednesday, 24 hours 
Thursday, 32 hours Friday, 48 hours Sat- 
urday and 32 hours Sunday. 

When he worked the 48 hours on Satur- 
day, the records showed, Stewart worked 
around the clock, for which he was paid 
golden time, or double-double time. 

McNeil said it was impossible for him to 
pay such wages because his $617,000 contract 
to build a reinforced concrete building for 
use as a control headquarters was a regular 
contract as opposed to the cost-plus variety. 





The Bill of Rights 
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OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech was delivered by Fed- 
eral Judge Peirson M. Hall at the open- 
ing of Bill of Rights Week on December 
10, 1951, the celebration of which was 
instituted by Joe Crail, of Los Angeles, 
as a means of stimulating public inter- 
est in the first 10 amendments to the 
United States Constitution, known as the 
Bill of Rights. 

This fine speech by Judge Hall on the 
Bill of Rights is an excellent review of 
the responsibility of the people to pro- 
tect their constitutional rights. I rec- 
ommend it to all Members of Congress. 
Judge Hall has had a long and distin- 
guished career in public office. I am 
confident you will find his speech in- 
formative and inspiring. 

Mr. Joe Crail is also to be congratu- 
lated on his fine public service in insti- 
tuting Bill of Rights Week, thus calling 
to the attention of the public the need 
of being fully conscious of their consti- 
tutional rights: 

Some THOUGHTS ON THE BILL or RIGHTS 
(Address by Peirson M. Hall) 

In thinking of that phase of our Bill of 
Rights which encompasses freedom of the 
press and of speech, one’s mind almost auto- 
matically recurs to that great member of a 
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gicat profession, John Peter Zanger, and his 
celebrated casc. But we are apt to over- 
look the origins of that case and especially 
the things he published, in the exercise of 
that right, which led to his accusation and 
arrest. It is important in these times espe- 
cially that we do not do so. 

The Colonial Governor of New York, one 
Cosby, created a court by his edict, known 
as the Court of Exchequer, in the year 1733. 
Its very first case was Cosby v. Van Damm, 
wherein Governor Cosby himself sought to 
recover certain moneys and perquisites 
granted to him by the King. The Supreme 
Court of New York had been previously es- 
tablished with review.ng powers. And when 
the case got there, the then chief justice, 
one John Hunter Morris, held the Court of 
Exchequer to be unlawfully created and its 
judgments void. Judge Morris was promptly 
an‘l summarily removed by Governor Cosby. 
It was then that Zanger took up the cudgels 
i. his New York Journal, not just for free- 
dom of the press, but actually for freedom 
of the judiciary. And it was those articles 
in defense of an independent judiciary and 
in condemnation oc: an appointing power 
which sought to make judges more servile 
instruments of an executive will which led 
to the trial of Zanger. But it is not my 
purpose today to speak on any phase of the 
Bill of Rights, but rather to discuss it 
generally. 

Twice within my mature lifetime this Na- 
tion has been called upon to waste its lives 
and energies in the horrible cataclysm called 
war. In the First World War many seemed 
to think that the sole aim and object was 
to defeat Germany and the Central Powers; 
in the Second World War many thought 
that the object was simply to defeat Ger- 
many and Japan. Let us never forget that 
our purpose and the aim and object of this 
Nation in those two wars was to preserve 
the name and fact of liberty and the means 
to achieve and preserve it for ourselves and 
those others of mankind who choose to pay 
the price of liberty and of government under 
law. 

During the First World War Woodrow Wil- 
son said that the seeds of that war were 
sowed by the series of events that began with 
the Declaration of Independence and cul- 
minated with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion with its Bill of Rights. History testifies 
to the fact the period between the First World 
War and the Second was just what Germany 
regarded it to be, that is—an armistice. 
Events at home and from all the far corners 
of the earth during the ast 6 years, and 
for that matter each day’s fresh dispatches, 
bring home the horrible truth that the sur- 
render of Germany and of Japan was merely 
a cessation of those hostilities, and that the 
war upon liberty and those things which 
make liberty possible has been continued 
with diabolical cunning and unrelenting 
pressure. So that today we not only fight 
with blood and treasure across the distant 
seas but are also now engaged in the mobili- 
zation and preparation for what may be the 
most horrible war ever known to mankind, 
against an enemy which not only would de- 
stroy us but human liberty itself, and which 
regards all human beings as mere cattle. The 
weapons that are used against us in the war 
across the seas are the familiar weapons of 
force; but the weapons used upon us and all 
our ideologies here at home need not be 
hauled in ships or trains or trucks, but they 
are just as deadly; they are hate, suspicion, 
division, disunity, complacency, greed, and, 
above all, fear—all of them children of 
stupidity. 

The necessities of our war abroad, of fight- 
ing the enemy among us, and of our mobili- 
zation press heavily upon us. Again, as in 
the last two wars, there are and will be many 
who would sacrifice the end to the means, 
who would yield principle to expediency, in 
order to meet these necessities. 
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In the midst of these necessities, it may 
be helpful if we should examine the neces- 
sities, the dangers, the problems, the anxie- 
ties, and the fears—the “Climate of Opin- 
ion”—at the time of the proposal and adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. 

To do this it is necessary to see the coun- 
try at the conclusion of the Revolution. I 
do not mean the antecedent events had 
nothing to do with the creation of the Bill 
of Rights. But what we are concerned with 
now is the state of mind of the peoples of 
the Thirteen Colonies when the Bill of Rights 
was proposed. 

Beginning then at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, we find New York State occupied by an 
army of 30,000, equivalent to or in excess 
of the entire civil population, and most of 
the seacoast towns of the United States 
oceupied by the enemy—much in the same 
fashion that Japan occupied the seacoast 
towns of China in the last war. The enemy 
had engaged in indiscriminate plundering— 
sacking and burning many of the seacoast 
villages and the countryside from Maine to 
the Carolinas. Crops, animals, and food sup- 
plies had been confiscated or destroyed. 
The whole coastal region of South Carolina 
had been burned. The Continentals had 
fought a war not against a distant enemy, 
but against an invader—an invader with a 
large segment of public sentiment, the fifth 
column of that day, supporting and assist- 
ing him. In New York State alone, the 
British reeruited an army of almost 25,000. 

Only 15 men remained to transact the 
business of the Continental Congress which 
had issued almost half a billion dollars in 
paper currency, and none of it was any 
good. The Continental armies had returned 
to their homes, penniless and ragged, to be 
faced with debt and ridicule. 

Between the time of the conclusion of the 
Revolution and the meeting of the First Con- 
gress in March 1789 in New York City, the 
situation had not improved. In fact, it had 
got worse. Washington, reputed to be one 
of the riehest men in the country, had to 
borrow 600 pounds for the journey to New 
York to assume the office of President. Shay’s 
rebellion had found its genesis in the effort 
to prevent the courts from sitting in order 
that no more judgment for debt might be 
rendered. There were only three banks func- 
tioning in the country, and their paper was 
of limited and local circulation. Each of 
the States was confronted with large un- 
funded debts. The Union, operating under 
the Articles of Confederation, not only had 
no credit but the paper money issued was of 
less than no value. Credit was exchanged 
between New York and Philadelphia by way 
of London. The only coinage was the cop- 
per cent. There was no industry, no public 
or private financing to encourage the ambi- 
tious or the hopeful. Commerce was at a 
standstill. There was no mining, no mas- 
sive steel or iron or aluminum or magnesium 
or coal or automobile or oil or chemical 
industries. 

The Government was without arms or mu- 
nitions, and there were no factories to make 
them. The Army had diminished to a total 
of 672 officers and men, and there was no 
navy. Europe, with its armies, its popula- 
tion, and its resources stood within less 
travel time from New York than New York 
to Richmond and was a greater constant 
threat by virtue of this disparity of wealth 
and power than it could possibly be today. 
London was a city 30 times the size of New 
York City, which then had a population of 
30,000, less than the size of Southgate. 
There were only six cities in the country in 
excess of 8,000 population—Philadelphia, the 
metropolis with 45,000, followed in turn by 
New York, Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, 
and Salem. Europe not only had no con- 

fidence in or enthusiasm for the new Gov- 
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ernment, but, with Florida and the Missis- 
sippi Valley possessed by Spain, the countries 
of Europe were encouraging the depredations 
of hordes of Indians against the frontier set- 
uements. 

There was no money in the Federal Treas- 
ury, and if there had been any taxes, there 
‘was no machinery for collecting them. There 
Was no judiciary, no court system, and no 
means for enforcing a Federal law. 

Almost every other government in history, 
whether started as a result of a revolution 
or conquest, has had the advantage of call- 
ing on professional functionaries and clerks 
to administer the government. But here 
there were none. There was probably a total 
of a dozen Government employees, but they 
had not been paid, and there was no money 
to pay them. North Carolina and Rhode Is- 
land had not ratified the Constitution. Ver- 
mont had been treating with London for 
recognition as an independent state. A 
secession movement was gaining headway 
in the West. The President of Congress had 
sounded out Prince Henry of Prussia whether 
he would accept an American throne. 

There was no backing of any organized 
public opinion; there was no method for 
quick dissemination of Government policy; 
there were no press conferences, no front 
porch speeches, no radios, no commentators, 
no fireside chats. There were no skilled 
persons to call upon to help in administering 
the Government. 

There was no tradition and no precedent 
to guide or warn them. In searching his- 
tory for examples to support the arguments 
in favor of the Constitution, the authors 
of the Federalist were compelled to reach 
back 2,000 years to the Achaean League and 
Lycian confederacy, Greek democracies, for 
comparable government structure from 
which to draw examples. 

Most of the States had adopted their con- 
stitutions. They were jealous of their pre- 
rogatives as newly created nations. Upon 
inquiry, a person would not respond that he 
was a citizen of the United States, but would 
reply that he was a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
of New York, or Massachusetts, etc. Threats 
of armed conflict were brewing, especially 
over the vast areas of new land which lay 
to the west. There was no authority to 
carry out treaties that had been made with 
England and France. Generally, there was 
disorder, confusion, debt, despair, lawless- 
ness, and fear. 

In tribute to the dismal picture, Washing- 
ton, no stranger, to despair and hardship, 
setting out to assume the Presidency from 
Mount Vernon in April 1789, wrote: 

“My movements to the chair of govern- 
ment will be accompanied by feelings not 
unlike those of a culprit, who is going to 
the place of his execution; so unwilling am I, 
in the evening of life nearly consumed in 
public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for 
an ocean of difficulties, without that com- 
petency of political skill, abilities, and in- 
clination, which are necessary to manage 
the helm. I am sensible that I am embark- 
ing the voice of the people, and a good name 
of my own, on this voyage; but what returns 
will be made for them, Heaven alone can 
foretell. Integrity and firmness are all I 
can promise. These, be the voyage long or 
short, shall never forsake me, although I 
may be deserted by all men.” 

All this setting testified to the necessity 
for a central government with power; the 
need for authority to make these incipient 
13 nations into 1 nation; the need for a na- 
tional army; the need to establish themselves 
among the scorning nations of the earth, 
with an international credit; to regulate 
commerce as it concerned more States than 
one. As Hamilton put it, a central govern- 
ment of power was “essential to the security 
of the people of America against foreign 
danger; essential to their security against 


contentions and wars among the different 
States; essential to guard them against those 
military establishments which must gradu- 
ally poison its very foundation: in a word, 
essential to the happiness of the people of 
America.” 

Without such power there could be no 
union. 

But in the face of that overwhelming ne- 
cessity for power, and undismayed by the 
danger of delay, following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, Congress on the 
twenty-fifth day of September 1759, 4 days 
before the close of its first session, when 
there was still no money in the Treasury, 
and no scheme or means devised for creating 
any national credit, nevertheless made their 
choice and proposed to the various States 
the resolution containing 12 amendments, 
the last 10 of which were approved by the 
States and have become our Bill of Rights. 

In the previous 25 years there had been 
great and important moments and events in 
American history. But certainly none that 
exceeded in influence upon mankind, the act 
of Congress in proposing and of the States in 
adopting the Bill of Rights. Thereby Con- 
gress and the people chose to place principle 
above power as a fundamental precept: If 
being free instead of being secure meant 
war—they chose to be free; they were not 
afraid of war; they knew that hate and force 
and fear and ignorance are the inevitable 
handmaidens of tyranny and that to serve 
liberty there must be guaranties in that 
basic code that as between the individual 
and his government, there must mutually be 
love—decent respect—instead of hate, faith 
instead of fear, reason instead of force, and 
truth instead of ignorance. 

I have seen and read many expressions en- 
deavoring to define liberty; to describe free- 
dom. But somehow, or another, as I read 


these statements, they seem inadequate. I - 


have wondered why. It is because the deep- 
est truths for the most part refuse to be writ- 
ten, and the dearest things defy definition. 
Thus it is with liberty and freedom. The 
scope and sweep of their spiritual inward 
sense of equality and uplift cannot be com- 
pressed into the concepts of any one mind, 
however great, or be catalogued and listed 
by the words of any one person's vocabulary, 
however learned. The settings and sur- 
roundings and circumstances of each individ- 
ual, or nation, whose liberty is concerned, 
change, not only from one generation to an- 
other, but with the trappings of modern 
civilization from year to year, and now, al- 
most from day to day. To categorize or re- 
cite and name all of the rights which make 
up our liberty and freedom, it would be 
necessary to comprehend the consumate ex- 
perience of mankind and to possess withal 
that fluency of tongue which would touch 
universal understanding; to feel the physical 
pains of all of freedom's martyrs, and know 
the travail of spirit of the bewildered millions 
who have died with naught but a vain hope 
for freedom; to know the history of all relig- 
ion and all government and the origin of all 
Traces and their customs and appetities. Be- 
cause all these things enter into a complete 
understanding of liberty. 

Such is the nature of liberty that it means 
something different to each person at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances. 

There are, however, concepts which under- 
lie our liberties as decreed in the Bill of 
Rights, and which are and must remain ever 
constant. Some, but by no means all of 
those concepts are: 

That there is a power greater than man or 
any creature of men; we cull that power God, 
or nature; 

That states and governments, being the 
creatures of the human mind are thus lesser 
in the whole pattern, than man, and are and 
must be made, and kept, to serve the needs 
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of mankind, and not to destroy him or en- 
slave him, either to a state, or to other 
human beings; 

That man can only attain his natural 
dignity and stature by the preservation of 
individual liberty under law. 

That to love liberty, one must first love 
order, ani to want order is to desire the rule 
of law, to desire the rule of law one must be 
willing to yield to its dominance, to yield to 
its dominance one must give up some in- 
dividual liberty for the sake of liberty; 

That the end and aim of governments 
must ever be to preserve liberty for human 
beings—not just the name of liberty, but the 
fact of liberty; 

That howsoever the settings and trappings 
and circumstances of civilization may change 
from generation to generation, or day to day, 
the principles for the preservation of liberty 
ever remain the same; 

That peace alone, without the fact of lib- 
erty can be slavery, as indeed it was, and is in 
that vast area of the world’s surface where 
liberty and democracy and freedom are mere 
words used to conceal and further the pur- 
pose of a brutal and barbaric absolutism in 
its most highly developed form; 

That the touch of the infinite within each 
individual, which is called conscience, is the 
greatest force for justice and right among 
men, and is sufficient to cause most people 
to live in decent respect for the rights of 
their neighbors; 

That no official of any government has 
or can have any personal power; he has 
and must be limited to official power, that 
is the power which has been granted and 
delegated to hir official position by the peo- 
ple through law; 

That the rights guaranteed to the in- 
dividual under our fundamental law shall 
not be distorted by their abuse into weapons 
to destroy those very rights; 

That human hunger, disease, despair and 
confusion shall not be created, or, if exist- 
ing shall not be used, as weapons for the 
destruction of liberty or the creation of 
absolutism, but that the elimination of 
these apocalyptic horsemen is the concern 
of the whole people; 

That liberty cannot be traded for ex- 
pediency; 

That honor and not chicanery shall be 
the watchword of statesmen; 

That law is not just a rule of action pre- 
scribed by a superior which an inferior is 
bound to obey, but that law is the appli- 
cation of reason to the conduct of mankind, 
based upon the experience of mankind in 
man’s search for liberty. 

Judge Learned Hand recently said: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right; the spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which seeks to under- 
stand the minds of other men and women; 
the spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias; the spirit of liberty remembers 
that not even a sparrow falls to earth un- 
heeded; the spirit of liberty is the epirit 
of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, taught 
mankind that lesson it has never learned, 
but has never quite forgotten; that there 
may be a Kingdom where the least shall 
be heard and considered side by side with 
the greatest.” 

The entire scheme of government in our 
Constitution permits a constant testing of 
the liberties of the individual. Its whole 
system and all its declarations in the Bill of 
Rights are based on the concept, that the 
world belongs to the living, and that each 
new generation must understand the mean- 
ing of liberty and its price. 

John Marshall said our Constitution is a 
document intended to endure for ages and 
to meet all the crises of human affairs. Thus 
in the Constitution we find the Bill of Rights 
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set out in the broadest and most general 
language. 

It is the virtue of our fundamental law 
that it is worded in generalities and leaves 
to each individual the privilege of asserting 
his rights from day to day, and provides a 
forum—a public forum—for their determi- 
nation under rules of reason, each of which 
in turn is being tested again and again every 
day in the crucible of the courts. 

It is implicit in the Constitution that a 
Nation which is strong enough to proclaim 
the individual liberties set forth in the Bill 
of Rights is strong enough to apply and en- 
force and preserve them, and to preserve 
itself. 

The history of this Nation is the history 
of their application and preservation. It 
has demonstrated that they are strong 
enough to endure both war and peace. They 
not only survived through various wars of 
this Nation, but, after the worst kind of all 
wars where brother is set against brother in 
a fratricidal civil war, their guaranties were 
extended as prohibitions against the several 
States by the due process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, whereas before, the for- 
biddance was against the National Govern- 
ment only. During peacetimes they have 
survived innumerable ingenious schemes by 
public bodies and officials as well as private 
organizations, for their restrictions or 
abridgement in zealous efforts to bypass or 
ignore them. 

Thus the Bill of Rights is not only the 
guarantee of individual liberties, but it is 
the strength, the cement of the Constitution 
itself. Who cares to predict we would have 
a democratic form of government today if we 
had no Bill of Rights, no due process, search 
and seizure, jury trial, religious liberty, or 
free-speech clauses to restrain for more than 
150 years the appetite which power in gov- 
ernment always creates for more power. 

It would be a poor tribute, indeed to the 
Bill of Rights, if at a meeting such as this, 
we did not read the text: 

“I. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or of the 
right cf the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 

“II. A well-regulated militia, being neces- 
sary to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed. 

“III. No soldier shall, in time of peace be 
quartered in any house, without the consent 
of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

“IV. The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
to be seized. 

“V. No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limrb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

“VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall 
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have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 

“VII. In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common 
law. 

“VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted.” 

And in recognition of their own inability 
to comprehend all circumstances where liber- 
ty might be challenged, they provided by IX 
and by X: 

“IX. The enumeration in the Constitution, 
of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

“X. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There are at least 28 freedoms mentioned 
there. We have abandoned none of them. 
They are not divided into first or second or 
third class rights. Each is an equal right 
of each individual. These were some of the 
inalienable rights which the Declaration of 
Independence asserts belong to each of us 
as necessary to secure our life, our liberty, 
our equality, and our pursuit of happiness. 
If the Ten Commandments provide a stand- 
ard of conduct for a virtuous individual— 
then the 10 amendments which make our 
Bill of Rights are the 10 commandments for a 
virtuous government. 

With these 28 freedoms it necessarily re- 
suits that there shall be the survival of the 
fittest idea and not merely the survival of 
the strongest or most scheming men. It is 
implicit in the philosophies of all absolut- 
isms that they are afraid of liberty because 
they suppress the right to speak of it or 
discuss it freely. We, on the other hand, 
with freedom of thought, and freedom of 
speech, have no fear of the consequences of 
a comparison by a free mind of our democ- 
racy with any form of government. 

Looking then at the Bill of Rights in its 
Climate of Opinion written, declared, and 
adopted by the men who had not only 
fought an 8 years’ war, but who had after- 
ward undergone 6 years of misery, confu- 
sion, failure, debt, disappointment, and 
hardship, we see their keen knowledge of the 
necessity for a central government of power; 
we realize that they placed a premium on 
character and not on cunning; we grasp the 
fact of the consummate courage which it 
took in the face of the whole dismal picture 
to nevertheless declare the supremacy of the 
rights of man. 

There should be none among us who lack 
the ability to perceive that among the world's 
systems of government ours has existed 
longer without fundamental change than 
any other on earth today, and that it still is 
the “Best hope of mankind” as Jefferson 
and Webster and Lincoln said it was. 

In the face of the magnificent boldness of 
those men who wrote into our fundamental 
law these rights of man as a standing chal- 
lenge to all other philosophies of govern- 
ment which would deny them, and to each 
succeeding generation, should we not cast 
out the slightest apprehension about meet- 
ing any foe, at the same time preserving 
among ourselves those fundamental princi- 
ples so that mankind can continue to walk 
the earth upright and unashamed in the 
image of his Creator? 
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Who. Killed the Goose That Laid the 
Golden Egg? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 6 


EON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE N 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, asa re- 
sult of the increased tax. on liquor the 
question might well be asked, “Who 
killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg?” The treme idous falling off every- 
where of liquor sales apparently estab- 
lishes that the Treasury Department has 
met up with the inexorable tax truism 
of the law of diminishing returns. 
To me it would seem good tax policy to 


side the pale of law. Under the unani- 
mous consent requested by and’ granted 
to me, I am including in my remarks an 
illuminating article on the liquor tax 
which appeared in the Wall 
nal of January 22, 19&2: 

In Boston, a spreading liquor price war 
toppled the general retail cost of a fifth 
Four Roses from $489 last month to $4 
now—e drop of better than 15 percent. 

D. J. Tatt, proprietor of a suburban Cleve- 
land bar; has put his establishment on the 
sales block. Says he: “We can only seil 
from three to four cases of liquer a week, 


E 
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and that’s not enough to keep our heads 


above water.” To turn a decent 
figures Mr. Tatt, he'd have to sell eight to 
ten cases weekly. 


: 


stores” from coast to coast. They're pretty 
representative of the findings as a whele. 

The reasons for the slowdown in firewater- 
buying are easy to spot, the purveyors: say. 
For one thing, they. explain, increased living 
costs. and higher income taxes. have cut 
deeply into John Citizen's drinking money. 

And the rise in the Federal liquor sales 
tax, effective last November, is-found an add- 
ed drinking-deterrent. It sent that levy 
from $@ to $10.50 a gallon. For bottle-buy- 
ers that meant a retail rise of about 25 cents 
on a fifth of blended whisky. 

Says James Dillon, owner of Dillon's Bar 
& Grill in Manhattan: “I've had to raise my 
whisky priees 5 cents a drink to pass on the 
boost in liquortaxes. The average customer, 
as @ result, nurses his drink a little longer.” 

PRODUCTION HOLDS HIGH 

While the national liquor thirst has ebbed, 
high-tide production has continued. Out- 
put of distilled spirits last year is calculated 
at about 323,000,000 gallons, only two million 
under the record of the year before and 
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about two and a half times the production 
of prewar 1939. 

Under these circumstances, liquor stocks 
have heaped higher. At last count, at the 
start of December, United States warehouse 
stoeks of distilled spirits added up to over 
917,000,000 gallons. The pile-up was 15 
percent greater than at the close of 1950 
and 80 percent higher than the end-of-1939 
holdings. 

The drop-off in liquor selling isn’t evi- 
denced everywhere, of course. In San 
Pranciseo, the head barkeep at the men’s 
bar of the plush St. Francis Hotel observes: 
“The kind of people who drink here don’t 
even notice a small increase in price.” In 
the same city, the proprietor of the A. E. 
Harris Liquor Store, dealing “mainly with 
relatively well-to-do people,” reports a 10 
percent sales gain over a year ago, not count- 
ing the tar rise. But he adds: “The higher 
prices could put a lot of stores that cater 
to workingmen out of business.” 


MICHIGAN SALES DOWN 
For many a liquor merchant, the current 
business dip is substantial. Michigan’s 101 


ended Janvary 11, or 15 percent less than a 
year before. In Cleveland, in another State- 
liquor-monopoly area, the number of bottles 
sold in the first 2 weeks of January showed a 
12-percent downturn from the like period 
last year. December dollar sales im all Ohio 
totaled: $17,000,000, $5,000,000 under the 1950 
month. 

A North Philadeiphia tavern’: owner who 
calls business terrible estimates his liquor 
sales in the past 2 months. at 20 percent un- 
, executive 
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fing of beer and wine. Says a Philadelphia 
tavern : “Every time I have to add 
5 and 10 cents to the liquor price, I lose 
about i0 to beer.” Joe Bonds, 
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drink beer, against only 20 percent a year 
And: in November, the menth of the 
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Joe Bergin, a Boston dealer who re 
fused to join the price-cutting parade, com- 


ments: “I don’t see how they can make 
money at those prices. If I'm going out of 
business, I'd rather go out with a big in- 
ventory than have nothing.” 

In some cases, the price weakening extends 
beyond the retail level. Wait Nelson, a Los 
Angeles dealer; says: “I can buy some 
straights now for about the same price as 
before the tax increase.” A Chicago deaier 
contributes: “All kinds of offers come from 
distributors,” 


SOME STOCKS. ABOVE A YEAR AGO 

A& number of the hard-drink merchants 
report their stocks higher than a year ago— 
and higher than they'd like. I. BH Marco, 
owner of Chicago’s Grand Liquor Mart, fig- 
ures his present inventory is worth $82,500, 
against $25,000 a year ago: A Boston cafe, 
the Merchant’s Griile, has 20 percent more 
liquor on hand than at this: time last year. 
Proprietor Frank Speno of the Hitching 
Post Bar in St. Louis says. he’s: aiming at a 


Liquor Store, though his. inventory: is 
30 percent under a year ago, is resolved to 
trim it further. 

In tune with these plans, many dealers are 
reluctant to take on more merchandise. 
Harry A. Brandt, general manager of St. 
Louis’ House of Liquor, a group of’ 30° inde- 
pendent stores, says he’s cut his ordering 
30 percent under a year ago. A Boston chain 
has bought 50 percent less this. January than 
@ year earlier. 

One result of the liquor-selling lag has 
been some let-up in the often-fierce scram- 
bie to get into the business. In Boston, for 
instance, owners. of liquor store licenses are 
now parting with them for around 817,000 
(on top of a legal fee of $1,300). At the end 
of World War IT, these licenses brought 
$30,000 to $35,000. 

And tax-caused price rises have apparently 
generated an increase in bootlegging in some 
parts of the country. A Philadelpiia police 
official says: “Every time they tacir another 


of the Federal Alcohol Tax Unit in New York 
City, reports seizing 17 illegal whisky- 
making stills in and near the city last year, 
against a dozen in 1950. 





People Should Have Right To Choose Own 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oo 
HON. CHARLES. A. ilove 
JF NEW JERSEY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January. 14, 1962. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my opinion that the people of the 
Nation shou'd have the right to express 


for consideration and discussion. 
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I enclose, as part of my remarks, the 
editorials to which I have referred. 
They are as follows: 


PropLe SHOULD Have RicHt To CHoose Own 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 


Republican and Democratic voters, do you 
want to express your preference as to whom 
your party shall nominate for President every 
4 years? 

The Courier-Post believes that you do. 

If this were possible in 1952, Republicans 
could vote to nominate Eisenhower, Taft, 
Warren, Stassen, Governor Driscoll, or some 
other choice. 

Democrats could vote to nominate Tru- 
man, Kefauver, Stevenson, or some other 
man of their choice. 

But as things stand this won't be possi- 
ble, even though New Jersey is one of the 
16 States that have a so-called presidential 
primary. 

Doubtless nothing can be done about it 
this year, certainly not on a national scale. 

But something can be done about it by 
1956 if the people demand it. 

Is an American President chosen by the 
people or the politicians? 

He is chosen by the people in the sense 
that they select between the Democratic 
and the Republican candidates at the gen- 
eral election. 

But in a far truer sense he is chosen by 
the politicians, because it is they who nomi- 
nate the candidates of each party. 

The voter can only choose between the 
two. 

He has no authentic voice in selecting 
the presidential nominees. That is done by 
the professionals, the leaders of the political 
machines, assembled at the national con- 
ventions. More often than not it is done 
by a small group of the most powerful lead- 
ers, in the traditional smoke-filled room 
away from the convention floor. Their 
choice is ratified by the delegates they con- 
trol, and need not be the real choice of a 
majority of the delegates, much less of the 
voters the delegates theoretically represent. 

The voters’ helplessness in selecting the 
nominees for President is one of the gravest 
defects in our form of government. In some 
instances it has brought untold harm to our 
country. 

It is time this defect was remedied. 

It can be done, though not easily and not 
immediately. 

The way to do it is through presidential 
primaries in each of the 48 States, in which 
all the candidates of each party are listed 
on its ballot and voters of that party can 
mark an “X”’ beside the name of their choice. 

By every rule of reason and common sense, 
American voters should have the right to 
select their parties’ nominees for President 
through the direct primary, just as they 
have the right to select the nominees for 
governor, United States Senator, and all 
other elective offices, State, county, and local, 

But they do not now have that right. 

The Federal Constitution specifies how a 
President shall be elected and provides the 
electoral college for that purpose. Formal 
party designations were as yet unknown 
when it was adopted, and it does not men- 
tion parties or any method for choosing 
presidential candidates. 

The electors were originally expected to 
vote their individual preferences, on the 
Hamiltonian theory that the people were 
not competent to choose a President, Wash- 
ington was elected twice and John Adams 
once on that basis, with no preelectiona 
mechanism for the nominations. 

But by 1800 the party system had de- 
veloped. It became the settled method for 
the caucus of each party in Congress to 
choose the nominee of that party for Presi- 
dent. That is how Jefferson and the other 
Presidents down through the first term of 
Andrew Jackson were nominated. 
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During the same period it came to be con- 
sidered obligatory on the electors to vote for 
the designated candidate of their own party, 
which had not been the case at first, and 
with the rarest of exceptions they have con- 
tinued to do so down to date, though there 
still is no legal compulsion that they shall. 

The congressional caucus consisted of pro- 
fessional politicians. It grew unpopular for 
that reason and because it seemed to give 
the legislative branch of Government an in- 
direct power over the executive. 

In 1832 Jackson initiated the convention 
system on the theory it would give the peo- 
ple a direct voice in nominating the Presi- 
dent by electing delegates pledged to a cer- 
tain candidate. 

The convention system remains with us 
today. 

But it quickly became, and remains, just 
as political as the caucus. 

The professional politicians quickly 
learned how to dominate it and to control 
the election of delegates. 

The State political machines choose the 
delegates and though they must go through 
the formality of being elected, the outsider’s 
chance of breaking into the organization- 
slated list is as slim as the proverbial 
snowball’s. 

In 32 States there is no primary at all in 
which the voters of each party can register 
a choice between candidates. 

And in most of the States that do have 
primaries, they have no real choice either 
because the primary machinery permits such 
devices as “uninstructed” or “favorite son” 
delegations. 

The bosses pick the delegates and then use 
them for their personal political motives to 
make “deals” at the convention. 

The reform movement of the early 1900's 
for more direct popular control of govern- 
ment, in which Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson were leaders, brought about 
the introduction of presidential primaries in 
about half the States by 1920. 

But the primary laws were not uniform, 
and the politicians soon found ways to 
manipulate these elections so most primaries 
were meaningless. A number of States abol- 
ished them and only 16 retain them. In re- 
cent years there has been an increased in- 
terest in them, however. 

The chief trouble with the primaries is 
that in few cases are the voters’ preferences 
binding on the delegates who are elected. 

They are actually binding only in two 
States, and there are only six States where 
voters choose among announced candidates 
for President as well as elect delegates. 

Only four of the other primary States re- 
quire delegates to pledge themselves for any 
candidate, and the pledge can be broken 
after the first ballot or even before. 

Some States, like New Jersey, require the 
written consent of a candidate before his 
name can go on the ballot. 

Others, like New Hampshire, require that 
a candidate must affirm he belongs to a cer- 
tain party before backers can place his name 
on the ballot, but not his written consent. 

Though a candidate has formally an- 
nounced himself, nowhere is he required 
to run in a primary. 

In practice, rivals rarely enter a primary 
in a candidate’s home State and usually 
limit themselves to entering a handful of 
the primaries in which they think their 
chances are best. 

Harold E. Stassen, who has entered six this 
year and may enter one or two more, is the 
only Republican candidate who will enter 
that many. 

Use of “stalking horses’—men who are 
not truly candidates but can be expected to 
win their home State’s delegates for another 
who does not desire to avow himself before 
the primary—is fairly common. President 
Truman has already asked Senator Hum- 
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PHREY to act for him in this capacity in 
Minnesota this year. 

The professional politicians, wherever pos- 
sible, try to elect an “unpledged” slate of 
delegates so they can control them at the 
convention and gain the expected rewards by 
backing the ultimate convention winner. 

The present primary system, in short, is 
feeble and incomplete and does not allow the 
American people to have more than a whis- 
pered voice in the selection of the presi- 
dential nominees. 

As James Truslow Adams puts it in the 
Epic of America, it is “almost impossible for 
any candidate not a professional politician 
or in close touch with the party machine to 
secure a nomiration.” 

Because of this defect in our laws and 
methods, it is a delusion to think that the 
American people choose our Presidents. 

The true choice is made by the politicians. 

What we need is a Nation-wide presiden- 
tial primary system, uniform in all States, 
in which all candidates’ names are on the 
ballots and the people have an untrammeled 
oppertunity to decide among them. 

Since there would not always be clear ma- 
jority choices in each party, we might have 
to retain the convention machinery in some 
modified form cven under a genuine, Nation- 
wide primary system. 

But we must have such a system if we are 
not to run into growing difficulties in choos- 
ing our Presidents, and if the small cliques 
of politicians are not to be allowed to nullify 
the popular will as they can today. 


New JERSEY CAN HAVE A TRUE PRESIDENTIAL 
Primary THIS YEAR 


The Courier-Post has received favorable 
reaction to our editorial of last Tuesday, 
“People Should Have Right To Choose Own 
Presidential Nominees.” 

The editorial pointed out that the people 
have the power to choose freely between the 
Presidential candidates on the ballot at the 
national election every 4 years. 

But, it also pointed out, the people have 
almost nothing to say about who those can- 
didates shall be, because they are chosen by 
the politicians who dominate the national 
conventions 

Though one-third of the States, including 
New Jersey, have the so-called Presidential 
primaries, these are advisory only and their 
results are not binding on the delegates who 
go to the conventions. 

Actually, therefore, the wishes of the mae 
jority of the voters of each party can be and 
often are disregarded by the delegates, and 
the conventions often pick as candidates men 
who would never have been the popular 
choices in genuine, binding, Nation-wide 
primaries. 

The people, in other words, have much 
less to say about who shall be their Presi- 
dent than most of them think they do. 

As we said in Tuesday’s editorial, it 1s 
obviously impossible to do anything about 
this situation on a national scale in 1952. 

The two party conventions may be guided 
to some extent by the outcome of the pref- 
erential primaries in the States that have 
them. But unless the results of the pri- 
maries show an overwhelming favoritism for 
a particular candidate, not much attention 
will be paid to them. 

Machinery to conduct truly selective pri- 
maries cannot be set up in the 48 States this 
year, though perhaps it can be by 1956. 

But we can have something closely ap- 
proaching a genuine Presidential primary 
in New Jersey this year. 

The machinery exists here for it, and all 
that’s needed is to use it. 

We believe the people of New Jersey would 
like to see that happen and that the voters 
of both parties would like to be able to ex- 
press their choice for President in an un- 
mistakable way at the April 15 primaries. 
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We do not believe the people of New Jersey 
appreciate their money being spent to con- 
duct primaries in which they are offered only 
unopposed lists of candidates slated by the 
party organizations, as is the case far too 
frequently in the primaries for President and 
State and local offices as well. 

We believe Republican voters of New Jer- 
sey would like to have the chance to vote 
for Eisenhower, Taft, Warren, or Stassen, the 
four candidates now in the field, or for 
Governnor Driscoll or any other possibilities 
who are not definitely in the running now 
but whom they might prefer. 

We believe Democratic voters of New Jer- 
sey would like to have the chance to vote 
for President Truman, if he runs again, or 
for Senator Keravuver, the only Democrat who 
has definitely announced his candidacy so 
far, or for any Others who may enter the field 
between now and primary day. 

This can be done if the backers of each 
candidate will take the necessary steps, the 
steps that are possible under New Jersey 
laws, to place lists of delegates definitely 
pledged to that candidate on the ballot. 

March 6 is the last date for filing petitions 
for entrance in the primary. 

If the backers of all the candidates do not 
enter delegates’ slates on the ballot, the 
people of New Jersey will not have the op- 
portunity of registering their choice for 
President in the primary as they should. 

In fact, it is possible that both parties 
may otherwise send “uninstructed” dele- 
gations to the two conventions—meaning 
that the delegates are pledged to no par- 
ticular candidate and can be used by their 
leaders as pawns in the convention “deals” 
that are swung by the politicians and by 
which most of our Presidents win their 
nomination. 

There are reports that many Republican 
and Democratic Party leaders in this State 
hope to have their delegations “unin- 
structed.” 

We believe New Jersey voters of each party 
would rather see their delegations go “in- 
structed” for the contenders they prefer 
among ali those in the race. 

We believe they all would like a fair and 
open choice among, and a fair and open 
chance for. all the candidates of each party 
in primaries in which the winning delegates 
would be committed to vote for the candi- 
date receiving the most votes. 

It cannot be done throughout the Nation 
in 1952, but it can be done in New Jersey 
with our present primary system. 

It not only can but will be done, if the 
public will make its voice heard unmistak- 
ably now, and demand that the politicians of 
both parties give it the right to make a fair 
and open choice, which our laws do now in 
theory and only needs to be put in practice. 

The Courier-Post is happy to report that 
Governor Driscoll today endorsed the prin- 
ciple of our Tuesday editorial. He adds that 
he will propose a change in the New Jersey 
election laws to make this year’s primary “a 
popular referendum in which the voters of 
the Republican and Democratic primaries 
can express themselves.” 

The Governor will ask a change in the law 
permitting all recognized presidential candi- 
dates in each party to be listed on the party 
ballots, without the formal consent of the 
cand‘dates that now is necessary. Provis- 
ions would also be made for write-in candi- 
dates. 

Driscoll also proposes listing delegate 
slates for each candidate on the ballot, and 
that the delegates elected shall be morally 
bound to support, at least for the first several 
ballots, the presidential choice for whom 
they are bracketed. 

These law changes would supplement and 
strengthen the proposal for a free primary 
the Courier-P»st has made. 

The legislature must act on them quickly 
if they are to be put in force in time for the 
1952 primary. 

We believe it ca:: and should do so. 
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Dr. Bernard Braskamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF aoe ty 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the 
following column which appeared in the 
Independent-Herald, of Hinton, W. Va., 
on January 24, 1952: 

KEENOTES 
(By E.masetu Ker) 

When Congress convened for the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, the 
first order of business was a prayer offered 
by its Chaplain, Dr. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., 
as follows: 

“O Thou Ancient of Days, by whose mercies 
we are spared and by whose power we are 
sustained, grant that this new year, in gov- 
ernment and in private life, may be radiant 
and glorious with moral and spiritual sig- 
nificance. 

“As we walk and work together in the fields 
of time and the temporal way, we seek to 
achieve in character and in service that 
which is eternal and beyond all the years. 

“Show us how we may cultivate and bring 
to fulfillment and fruition humanity's long- 
ings and aspirations for world peace and a 
finer social order. 

“We pray that there may be channeled and 
mediated unto us and through us a larger 
measure of faith and hope, of confidence and 
courage, of devotion and integrity as we lay 
hold of tasks and problems which demand 
the consecration of our noblest manhood 
and womanhood. 

“May our President, our Speaker, and the 
Members of Congress daily take counsel with 
the God of all wisdom for Thou alone canst 
make them equal to the cluties and respon- 
sibilities of their high vocation. 

“Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen.” 

To the above, I think the American people 
will offer a reverent amen. 

This year marks the forty-first year of Dr. 
Braskamp’s ministry, all of which time has 
been spent in Washington. He is writing 
a book entitled “Forty Years a Minister in 
the Nation’s Capital.” Dr. Braskamp has 
been the Chaplain of the House for the past 
2 years, having succeeded the beloved 
Reverend James Shera Montgomery. Dr. 
Braskamp is a deeply spiritual man, who has 
the confidence of Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle. His prayers are 
not read from a prayer book, but come from 
the heart, and they give inspiration to all 
who have the privilege of hearing him. 
Needless to say, Dr. Braskamp is popular 
with Members of the House and he has a 
sincere desire to be helpful. He has had 
an interesting and rugged life, overcoming 
hardships of early life which have pei \aps 
helped him in meeting the problems of his 
ministry. He was born in a little Iowa 
town with the temperature a cool 42 degrees 
below zero. The house had no heat except 
in the kitchen where corncobs were the 
only fuel. Later the boy walked to school, 
4 miles from his home, and the tempera- 
ture was below zero many times. He started 
at 6:45 a. m. and in 3 years he was never late 
for the 8 o'clock chapel services. 

One of Dr. Braskamp’s boyhood dreams 
was to become a major league baseball 
player, an ambition held in common with 
perhaps every American boy at some stage 
in his life. He played baseball in his early 





college days but had to give it up for lack 
of time. He used this extra time in outside 
work to help in the cost of his education. 
He waited on tables, cut grass, cared for 
furnaces, and took any job which would 
bring in extra money. While Dr. Braskamp 
got his education the hard way he did a 
thorough job of it. He is a graduate of 
Michigan University, Princeton Theological 
Seminary and received the degree of master 
of arts in philosophy from Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

In 1911 Dr. Braskamp came to Washing- 
ton to become the :ssistant pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, now called the 
National Presbyterian Church. He is a fa- 
miliar person on Capitol Hill as he has of- 
ficiated more than 175 times as acting Chap- 
lain in the House and on 75 occasions has 
been acting Chaplain of the Senate, before 
his appointment to the post he now holds. 
He is available for spiritual assistance to the 
Members of Congress and before each day's 
work begins he invokes the Divine blessing 
on the proceedings of Congress. These 
prayers cannot but help to start the day 
on the right path. It means a great deal 
to me personally to be present for the open- 
ing prayer, and thus fee] that we are asking 
God to guide us as we consider matters of 
grave importance to the American people. 





Beneath Escambia Skies d 
EXTENSION a REMARKS q 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following poem, 
Beneath Escambia Skies, by J. Mitchell 
Pilcher. This poem extols the natural 
beauty and attractiveness of south Ala- 
bama’s progressive city of Brewton, the 
county seat of Escambia County: 

BreneaTH EscaMsbia SKIES 
(By J. Mitchell Pilcher) 
The steepled town is girded with praise and 
friendly ties— 
The town of strength and beauty beneath 
Escambia skies. 
Her rivulets that murmur and muted pine 
- glades please 
The bard with music sweeter than golden- 
storied seas. 


We love her charming houses where style 
and virtue meet; 

Her a ee ee 
and street 


But more than ‘floral landscape, the years 
have set apart 

Our thoughts of friendly neighbors time 
sketched upon the heart. 
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HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extenu my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
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Bill Potter from the Stephensville (Tex.) 
Daily Empire of January 16, 1952: 
SuNDAY REFLECTION 
(By Bill Potter) 


Last Sunday morning we fought the flu 
bug by remaining in bed. That is not even 
worth recording but a couple of interesting 
suggestions that passed through the writer's 
mind: may be provocative. With our radio 
tuned to KSTV awaiting the broadcast of 
the morning worship service we watched 
through the south window and across the 
tall spire of St. Luke’s Episcocal Church we 
noticed a rather large cloud that momen- 
tarily shadowed the earth. Exactly at 10:50 
as the organ prelude wafted over the air and 
Dr. Gresham stepped to the pulpit to give 
the invocation a burst of radiant light 
pierced down on the lofty steeple of the 
neighboring church and the whole world 
seemed bathed in the sunlight of God's own 
creative power. We thought, as we lay there, 
we, like millions of other Americans, were 
exercising the prerogative and freedom 
which is ours because our defense lines of 
democracy and freedom are being manned 
thousands of miles across the Pacific waters 
in the hellish winter of a Korean batile- 
front. 

How many lads in that feverish fight of 
freedom would willingly crawl to the nearest 
church in America to exercise their precious 
liberty to worship God in perfect freedom 
and without fear. As our eyes left the sun- 
sprinkled spire of St. Luke’s and journeyed 
around the room our attention centered on 
two pieces of paper that lay on the dresser, 
Intrinsically worth $3.50 in money, yet per- 
haps the symbolic heritage that could be lost 
by complacent citizens, here were the poil- 
tax receipts I had purchased only Friday for 
maandme. We would have a voice in choos- 
ing the elective officers of our city, county, 
State, and Nation. Again to the Korea scene. 
The blood of thousands already spilled on 
foreign soil that we who remain at home 
might exercise the right of secret ballot. Is 
there one of those in Korea whom in your 
mind would not be willing to trade their uni- 
form of war for the piece of paper that per- 
mits us to vote? How negligent can the 
no-voting element become? We would hesi- 
tate to even suggest that there is one man 
on the Korean scene who would leave the 
work there undone—even at the cost of the 
individual's life—but we can be realistically 
certain that every man there would tell you 
what it costs to keep freedom and the ballot 
box in the tradition of the American way of 
life, and we believe he wouldn't hesitate to 
urge every eligible voting citizen to get their 
poll-tax receipt and then vote at the elec- 
tions. Significantly enough, the sermon we 
listened to was from a familiar text of the 
man who built his house on a foundation cf 
sand and when the storm came it wouldn't 
stand the test. Storm clouds are over Amer- 
ica right now and if we are to survive we 
must build on solid foundations. The ballot 
box is part of the solid foundation on which 
the structure of this Nation was built. Your 
poll tax, in Texas, is your key to the freedom 
of that voting place. The rest we received 
from a Sunday morning in bed was helpful. 
The reflection of the Armed Forces in Korea 
and the apathy of citizens at home was dis- 
turbing. If you are tempted to permit Jan- 
uary 31 to pass by and lose the opportunity 
to purchase a poll-tax receipt because of some 
personal whim or reason and so indicate by 
your action “I am not interested”—fellow, 
you'd better stop and wonder what would 
happen to you and the rest of us if our fight- 
ing men took the same attitude in the face 
of battle. The ballot box is your personal 
battleground to preserve democracy in 
America. 
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Philippines Stopping Communism—On 
Threshold of New Prosperity 
ll 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Philip- 
pine Islands, recently gaining their inde- 
pendence from the United States, have 
had domestic difficulties in recent years, 
but today there are indications that the 
country will go forwarc. with new faith 
and hope into a period of great prosperity 
and progress, according to the opinion 
of Paul W. Reeves, of Washington, D. C., 
in an address given recently in Manila. 
It was reported in the August-September 
issue of the Propeller, official organ of 
the student body of the Naval Architec- 
ture and Marine Engineering Institute, 
444 Ronquillo, Sta. Cruz, in Manila. 

The speech will be of special interest 
to Members of Congress, not only be- 
cause of the information it contains con- 
cerning the problems in the Philippines 
and hopes for its future but also because 
of the fact that the speaker was P. W. 
Reeves, known as Bill on Capitol Hill. 
He is a former executive secretary to 
several Members of Congress during the 
past decade or so. 

Following his visit to the Philippines, 
he returned to this country. However, 
this week he is on his way back, with his 
wife, to Manila. 

His address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a genuine pleasure to be invited to say a few 
words to this fine gathering of students. I 
am doubly honored—first because I was asked 
to make the principal address and, secondly, 
it gladdens my heart to see the handiwork of 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Felix Padilla. 

It was my rare privilege to hear the master- 
ly address made by General MacArthur before 
Congress in Washington on the occasion of 
his return to America. The dramatic man- 
ner in which he closed his remarks is unpar- 
alleled in all history. One of his famous 
statements was that, “old men just fade 
away.” Thus, as I look into your young faces 
with envy, I feel that Iam a member of that 
group which is gradually fading away. 

Upon your shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility of formulating plans and executing 
decisions in matters of great importance to 
you, to your people, and to ycur country. 
I wish you the greatest measure of success in 
shouldering the heavy load ahead of you. 
I am sure you will not disappoint us. 

In this audience there may be another 
Rizal or Bonifacio or General Luna or Mabini 
or another Eli Whitney or Watts or Ben 
Franklin or Edison or Kettering or Steinmetz 
or Goethals. Yes, at this very moment I 
might be looking into the face of another 
great leader like Douglas MacArthur. Some 
one of you might change the course of the 
world. 

Who would have thought 6 years ago 
that within a period of less than 6 years 
General MacArthur could guide, supervise, 
rebuild, and steer a conquered, helpless, 
destitute nation back to normalcy? Under 
the guiding hand of General MacArthur the 
national income of Japan has continuously 
increased from year to year since the end 
of the war with Japan. In 1950 Japan’s 
national income reached the staggering sum 
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of $10,500,000,000. In other words, Japan's 
83,000,000 had a per capita national in- 
come in 1950 of about $125 per person. This 
is higher than any other country in Asia, 
One can better realize the magnitude of 
the stupendous accomplishment of MacAr- 
thur when you take into account that 
Japan had a favorable trade balance in 1950 
of $127,000,000. Today the level of in- 
dustrial activity in Japan is 32 percent above 
the 1932-36 average. The industrial re- 
covery of Japan is chiefly due to the tech- 
nical efficiency of Japanese industrial work- 
ers and the great demand for Japanese 
products which were scarce during the war 
period. 

Japan’s aim or dream of ruling Asia has 
been smashed. If Japan takes advantage of 
the opportunities offered under the treaty 
which has just been signed and if Japan as- 
sumes her share of the vital tasks which are 
so essential for peace in Asia and the world, 
then the treaty just signed will not have 
been signed in vain. 

I am so fond of General MacArthur that 
I cannot resist the urge to say a little more 
about him. By his deeds in the Far East, 
General MacArthur has shown the world 
that he is a superstatesman, a seasoned 
diplomat, a military genius of the highest 
rank, a business executive with few equals, 
and a world leader. We have seen the Com- 
munist influence infiltrate, advance, and 
spread throughout the world—in every coun- 
try except Japan. MacArthur stopped the 
Soviet menace in Japan. The entire world 
is grateful for MacArthur's leadership and 
statesmanship. 

Russia has taken over and rules supremely 
in Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and one-ha!f 
(the best half) of Germany. Northern Korea 
and China were taken over by the Commu- 
nists. A part of Greece is under Communist 
control. Indochina and Thailand will prob- 
ably be the next objectives. When it comes 
to barbarism, murder, plunder, pillage, and 
conquest Josef Stalin is tcp man. He has no 
rivals. The blood-thirsty tyrants of history 
such as Pharaoh, Nero, Attila, Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, Ivan the Terrible, Robespierre, 
and Adolf Hitler could learn a lot from Stalin. 

I never lose an opportunity to fight com- 
munism and all that the Communists stand 
for. From the time of Lenin every Commu- 
nist has been made to believe that mankind 
is divided into two groups—the Communists 
in one group and the rest of the world in the 
other group. The theories of Marxism and 
Leninism are today the recognized official 
dogma of the Russian state and the con- 
tinuation of Soviet aims. Today, just as in 
Lenin’s time, Communists hopes and aspira- 
tions are for a complete change of the world’s 
political, economic, social, and cultural 
set-up. The Soviet foreign policy is to make 
the world safe for communism. The Russians 
are prepared to play any card available at any 
time to further their aims. Without firing a 
shot, Russia has taken all of the gains which 
Hitler acquired through years of warfare and 
political chicanery. And Russia did all this 
within 2 years after Hitler’s fall. Russia has 
never been a friend of any nation. Russia 
double-crossed Hitler. Russia double-crossed 
Japan. Have we forgotten that Russia offered 
bases and gave submarines to Hitler at a time 
when Russia thought Hitler would win the 
war? Russia formed a pact with Japan and 
when Russia realized that the Allies would 
win, she declared war on Japan. Russia de- 
voured Latvia. Russia pillaged Finland in 
1939 to 1940. Russia cold-hloodedly seized 
Estonia and Lithuania. Russia's representa- 
tives sat down with Hitler and partitioned 
a prostrate Poland. 

Have we forgotten that for years and years 
before World Wars I and II the Communists 
slaughtered their own people who opposed 
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communism? Have we forgotten that before 
World War II Russia imprisoned 12,000,000 
of their Soviet males? These 12,000,000 Rus- 
sians were in labor camps and prison camps 
in Siberia. Behind closed doors at Yalta, 
also at Pot-dam, also at Tehran, these bar- 
barous monsters from the Kremlin deceived 
our late President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers about their sincerity. We know now 
that you cannot do business with the Rus- 
sians except on their own terms—which 
means complete surrender of all the ideals 
Americans have lived by since our country 
was founded. The Russians cannot be 
trusted. They will promise anything and 
sign anything provided it benefits them, and 
they unhesitatingly scrap their pledges at 
will. 

By force communism strives to drive out 
God from the world, not only our God but 
the gods of every other race. There is creep- 
ing over the world today a way of thinking 
that denies both the existence and the ne- 
cessity of God. The name of this force is 
communism. We must not permit this on- 
rushing tide of communism to engulf the 
world. 

Communism is antigod. The Commu- 
nists assert that God is a myth and that 
religion is a superstition and that man is 
an animal. The Communists believe that 
man is a beast of burden, to be regimented 
into the totalitarian pattern of the Komis- 
sariat dictatorship. If he resists he is cuffed, 
brow-beaten, and whipped until he falls into 
line. Thus, violence, terrorism, and torture 
are necessary for the achievement of the 
Communist goal. Some of the objectives of 
communism are the creation of strikes, 
chaos, disorder, unemployment, poverty, dis- 
ease, and misery. It is simple to under- 
stand Low easy it was for the Communists 
to launch their movement in China. 

While on the subject of communism, I 
should like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate President Quirino on his selection 
of Mr. Magsaysay for the post of Secretary of 
Defense. I applaud the splendid and coura- 
geous work which has been done by Mr. Mag- 
saysay in combating the Communists who 
have tried to create a following in the Phil- 
ippines. Just a short time ago the news- 
papers of America carried stories daily about 
the plunder, pillage, and lawlessness of ‘he 
Huks in the Philippines. When I return 
to America I shall proudly report that the 
Huks are no longer a menace in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Now that America has given you freedom 
and democracy such as we enjoy in America, 
I hope that you young men and women here 
and throughout the Philippines will do your 
utmost to help, preserve, and carry on the 
true spirit of democracy in the Philippines. 
Inasmuch as all of you here today are ready 
(or soon will be) to carry on the work of 
your fathers and your fathers’ fathers, I 
should like to close by quoting a few lines 
from a speech of one of your farsighted 
thinkers which I read a few years ago. I 
think the speaker’s words of wisdom are 
fitting and timely. I quote: 

“Popular government is a magnificent 
three-story building. The basic foundation 
is the people. The first story is the consti- 
tution which is the expression of their sov- 
ereignty. The second story is the official- 
dom or a group of constitutional caretakers 
of the edifice; and in the third and highest 
story is found the altar wherein is zealously 
kept and guarded the mystic fire which 
symbolizes the faith of the people. Col- 
lapse of the foundation means destruction 
of the entire building. Collapse of the first 
story is necessarily the collapse of the second 
and third stories and the consequent rever- 
sion to the architectonic wisdom of the peo- 
ple. Collapse of the second story (official- 
dom) because of misdeeds of disloyalty is the 
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demolition of the faith of the people—and 
without faith no popular government can 
ever hope to live and survive.” 

In my humble attempt to pass on to you 
some of my observations, I hope you have 
not been bored. 

I thank you. 

Mabuhay ang Pilipinas—(long live the 
Philippines). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE # 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently made a survey of the benefits 
available to veterans at the present 
time—veterans of all wars. It is my be- 
lief that the facts contained in this re- 
port are pertinent and will be helpful to 
the veterans of this country. I am, 
therefore, inserting this material in the 
Recorp at this point: 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


In relation with my assignment as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, it is deemed 
appropriate that I outline the major ben- 
efits now available for veterans and their de- 
pendents under laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. While it is the recognized responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to provide 
assistance to the States and other countries 
in connection with various programs under 
existing laws, we must not lose sight of the 
long-established and continuing Federal ob- 
ligation to veterans, including those with 
service on or after June 27, 1950, and their 
dependents. 

Numerous bills pertaining to rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits for veterans and their de- 
pendents have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in the Eighty- 
second Congress. The committee reported 
favorably a mumber of these measures on 
various veterans’ benefits in the first session, 
14 of which were enacted into law, and oth- 
ers passed the House of Representatives and 
are pending in the Senate. 

Thus far in the second session hearings 
have been conducted by the committee on a 
number of relating to liberaliza- 
tion of eligibility requirements for compen- 
sation and pension benefits and increases in 
certain pension rates, and a bill to provide 
additional funds to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

Other pending bills to be considered by 
the committee include those providing for 
readjustment benefits similar to those un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for 
service on or after June 27, 1950, hearings 
having already been set on the latter sub- 

beginning February 5, 1952. 

The President, in his report to Congress 
on the State of the Union on January 9, 
1952, and in his budget message to Congress 
on January 21, 1952, recommended that the 
Congress review disability and death service- 
connected compensation rates with the view 


and now pending in the Senate is one that 
includes provisions for such increases. 


Also, the President, in both messages pre- 
viously mentioned, recommended that the 
Congress provide readjustment benefits for 
our veterans who have served since the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict, namely, June 
27, 1950. As has been pointed out, hearings 
have been set for February 5, 1952, on such 
measures. 

Existing benefits for veterans and their de- 
pendents are as follows: 


TOTAL LIVING VETERANS 

As of December 31, 1951, there were 18,- 
910,000 estimated living veterans. Of this 
number 15,332,000 are World War II veterans 
and 3,578,000 are living veterans of other 
wars and those Regular Establishment or 
peacetime veterans on the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration compensation rolls. 


COMPENSATION 


Etigible veterans with service-connected 
disabilities due to wartime, extra-hazardous 
peacetime service, or service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and before such date as shall 
thereafter be determined by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, are entitled to compensation of 
from $15 to $150 a month, depending upon 
the degree of disability plus statutory 
awards for amputations, blindness, etc., up 
to $360. Additional compensation is pro- 
vided on account of dependents. Peace- 
time veterans, who served prior to June 27, 
1950, generally receive 80 percent of the war- 
time rates. 

In cases of Spanish-American War and 
World War I and II and veterans who served 
on or after June 27, 1950, where death of 
veteran is due to service, a widow generally 
is entitled to compensation of $75 a month 
with additional amounts for minor chil- 
dren, 


PENSION 


Eligible World War I and II veterans and 
those who served o:: or after June 27, 1950, 
and before such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, who 
become permanently and totally disabled for 
causes not shown to be due to their military 
or naval service are entitled to pension from 
$60 to $72 monthly. One hundred and 
twenty dollars monthly is payable if regular 
aid and attendance of another person is 
required. The veteran's income must not 
exceed $1,000 a year, if single, or $2,500 if 
he is married or has a minor child. Span- 
ish-American War veterans, generally, are 
eligible for pension based upon 90 or 70 
days’ service in varying amounts for age or 
disability. 

Pension for non-service-connected death 
of World War I and II veterans and those 
who served on or after June 27, 1950, and be- 
fore such date as shall thereafter be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress, generally 
is payable to widows in the amount of $42 a 
month with additional amounts for chil- 
dren, subject to income limitation; however, 
for a widow of a World War II veteran, or 
one who served on or after June 27, 1950, and 
before such date as shall thereafter be de- 
termined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, to 
receive this pension, it is necessary to be 
shown that the veteran at the time of death 
was receiving or entitled to receive compen- 
sation for a service-connected disability, or 
that he served 90 days or more (or was dis- 
charged for disability) and had a service- 
connected disability at time of death, 

A service pension, non-service-connected, 
in varying amounts from $36 to $60 monthly 
is payable to widows of veterans of Indian 
wars, Civil War, and Spanish-American War, 
with additional amounts for minor children. 
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MEDICAL AND DOMICILIARY BENEFITS 


Hospitalization by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is available to veterans for sasvice- 
connected disabilities or, under certain con- 
ditions, for non-service-connected disability 
if the veteran served during a war, or on 
or after June 27, 1950, and before such date 
as shall thereafter be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress, or if he was discharged 
for line-of-duty disability or if he is in re- 
ceipt of compensation for service-connected 
disability. Discharge from service must have 
been under other than dishonorable con- 
ditions. 

Domiciliary care, including medical treat- 
ment, is provided under essentially the same 
conditions as required for hospitalization ex- 
cept that the applicant must be incapaci- 
tated from earning a living. The need for 
such care is medically determined. 

Out-patient treatment is available for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities at 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals or clinics, 
or from approved private physicians. Public 
Law 191, Eighty-first Congress, provides out- 
patient treatment to Spanish-American War 
veterans on the theory of presumptive serv- 
ice-connection for that purpose. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


World War II veterans and those who 
served on or after June 27, 1950, and before 
such date as shall thereafter be determined 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress, in need of voca- 
tional rehabilitation to overcome their hand- 
icap because of a compensable service-con- 
nected disability, may receive education and 
training with allowances for themselves and 
dependents as provided by the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (Public Law 16, 78th Cong., 
as amended). Training may be afforded as 
long as necessary to restore ability to work, 
up to a total of 4 years. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING (SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT) 


Eligible World War II veterans regardless 
of service-connection may receive education 
or training by the Veterans’ Administration 
with tuition, supplies, and in many cases, 
subsistence allowance as provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended. 
The training course may not exceed 1 year 
plus a period equal to the time served in the 
Armed Forces. Training must have started 
before July 26, 1951, and must be completed 
by July 25, 1956 (except under the Armed 
Forces Recruitment Act). 

Eligible World War II veterans and unre- 
married widows of such veterans who died 
of a service-connected condition may qualify 
for guaranteed or insured loans under title 
III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
as amended, for the purpose of purchasing, 
constructing or improving a home, buying 
a farm, farm land, stock, feed and seed, farm 
machinery, and other farm supplies and 
equipment, or to buy a business or otherwise 
to enable a veteran to undertake or expand 
@ legitimate business venture. Application 
for such loans must be made on or before 
July 25, 1957 (except under the Armed 
Forces Recruitment Act). Until June 30, 
1953, under certain conditions and with 
limitations, the Veterans’ Administration 
may make direct 4-percent home or farm- 
house loans. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 

Except under certain limited conditions, 
no new United States Government life in- 
surance, provided for World War I veterans, 
may be issued after April 25, 1951. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 

Term and permanent policies issued prior 
to April 25, 1951, which have lapsed may be 
reinstated within 3 months from date of 
lapse if the insured is in as good health at 


the time of reinstatement as he was when 
the insurance lapsed. After 3 months of 
lapse, a physical examination is required 
which will be given without charge at any 
Veterans’ Administration regional office or 
hospital. Term insurance may be reinstated 
by paying only two monthly premiums, but 
for permanent policies, payment of all pre- 
miums in arrears with interest is required. 
No new insurance may be issued after April 
25, 1951, except to (a) those persons with 
s€_ vice-connected disability who make appli- 
cation therefor within 1 year after the date 
such service-connection is fixed; (b) those 
who apply within 120 days after separation 
from active service; and (c) those who sur- 
rendered insurance on a permanent plan 
while in active service or had 5-year level 
premium term insurance, the term of which 
expired while in active service. 


INDEMNITY 


A free indemnity is provided to survivors 
in the immediate family of persons dying 
in the Armed Forces on and after June 27, 
1950, in the amount of $10,000, less any 
amount of Government insurance in force. 
This protection covers the period of active 
service and periods following call or order 
to active service or final induction and 120 
days after separation from service. The in- 
demnity is payable in 120 equal monthly in- 
stallments at the rate of $9.29 per thousand, 


AUTOMOBILES FOR CERTAIN VETERANS 


A World War II veteran, or one who served 
on or after June 27, 1950, and before such 
date as shall thereafter be determined by 
Presidential proclamation or concurrent res- 
olution of the Congress, entitled to compen- 
sation for the loss or permanent loss of use, 
of one or both feet, of one or both hands, or 
for permanent visual impairment of both 
eyes to a prescribed degree, may be entitled 
to receive an automobile or other convey- 
ance. The Government will contribute 
$1,600 toward the purchase price of such 
vehicle. Applications must be made within 
3 years from October 20, 1951, or 3 years from 
the date of separation from active service, 
whichever is later. 


HOUSING AID 


A war or peacetime veteran who is entitled 
to compensation for permanent and total 
directly service-connected disability for loss 
or loss of use of both legs due to certain 
specific conditions such as to prevent him 
from moving about without the aid of braces, 
crutches, canes, or a wheelchair may qualify 
for a Federal grant of not more than 50 per- 
cent of the cost of a specially adapted home 
or a maximum of $10,000 with which to buy 
or build a new home, or to remodel an exist- 
ing home, or to pay off indebtedness on such 
a special home already acquired. 


MISCELLANEOUS BENEFITS 


In addition to the major benefits which 
have been described, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration also administers other benefits, such 
as prosthetic appliances, burial allowances, 
emergency officers’ retirement pay for World 
War I veterans, and other miscellaneous ben- 
efits. Another benefit available to veterans 
is provided in the Veterans’ Preference Act, 
relating to preference in Government em- 
ployment, which is administered by the Civil 
Service Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1952, provides funds for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as follows: (1) Administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services, 
$873,105,770; (2) compensation and pensions, 
$2,112,230,000; (3) readjustment benefits, 
$861,640,000; (4) military and naval insur- 
ance, $6,000,000; (5) hospital and domiciliary 
facilities, $27,505,080; (6) national service 
life insurance, $66,795,000; (7) veterans’ mis- 
cellaneous benefits, $21,060,370; and (8) 
grants to the Republic of the Philippines for 
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medical care and treatment of veterans, 
$1,100,000; or a total of $3,969,436.220. An 
additional sum for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1952 of $5,000,000 was 
appropriated for the payment of liabilities 
under the Servicemen's Indemnity Act of 
1951, making a cumulative total of $3,974,- 
436,220. A supplemental appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Administration of $116,775,000 
for national service life insurance for the 
fiscal year 1952 was provided. 


Brotherhood in Action \ 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN \ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, we often 
read of and praise the efforts to pro- 
mote brotherhood in this great country 
of ours. It is always gratifying to note 
that leaders among Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews exert great effort to pro- 
mote democratic ideals which make for 
a happier and healthier America. 

Here is an example of brotherhood in 
action, and I refer to the National Jew- 
ish Hospital in Denver, Colo., which has 
just entered into its fifty-third year. 
This hospital was founded in 1899 by 
B'nai B’rith, one of the oldest and larg- 
est Jewish organizations in this coun- 
try, and from the time it was first 
founded it was widely known as a non- 
sectarian institution providing medical 
treatment and rehabilitation to the 
needy of all faiths. Its time-honored 
slogan, “None may enter who can pay— 
none can pay who enter,” is typical of 
this great humanitarian institution. I 
am inserting into the Recorp at this time 
a well-deserved editorial recently carried 
in the New York Times: 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL 


The National Jewish Hospital at Denver 
is beginning its fifty-third year of human- 
itarian activities. The record of public serv- 
ice compiled by the Nation’s pioneer free 
nonsectarian tuberculosis institution during 
the past five decades has been in the highest 
traditions of private philanthropy. Under 
its motto, “None may enter who can pay— 
none can pay who enter,” more than 3,000,- 
000 days of free patient care have been given 
to tuberculous needy of all faiths. 

Although its reputation in the field of 
tuberculosis care is known everywhere, the 
true measure of the hospital’s greatness lies 
not in its medical attainment but in its 
observance of the American tradition. 
Founded by B'nai B'rith in 1899, its first 
patient was a young Catholic girl. Of the 
nearly 50,000 patients it has treated since 
then, more than 65 percent have been non- 
Jewish. This extension of the helping hand 
to all who stand in need represents a prac- 
tical day-to-day expression of the best demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Now, as the hospital begins its fifty-third 
year, it embarks upon a 5-year program of 
expansion designed to develop its facilities 
for treatment, research, rehabilitation, and 
education. Its facilities will be expanded to 
increase the hospital's sphere of beneficent 
influence. For five decades this institution 
has offered hope to needy of all faiths. Its 
record of distinguished public service merits 
public support. 
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Town Meeting Country 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS nN 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the phrase “town-meeting country,” so 
familiar to all New Englanders, often 
finds new expression in the weekly ani 
daily newspapers of our area. 

I present herewith, as an example of 
town-meeting country, a recent ex- 
change of views as presented by two of 
the respected citizens of eastern Con- 
necticut and published in the New Era, 
Deep River, Conn.: 

From THE Mat Bac 


Eprror, THE New Era: 

For more than half a century of voting life, 
I have been a firm believer in the two-party 
system of government, and I am not chang- 
ing that view. However, it seems to me that 
in view of the problems that we are facing 
as a Nation in this year of 1952, we might 
well make an exception. The suggestion I 
am about to make is certainly not original 
and must be shared by hosts of Americans 
of all political divisions. 

It was brought sharply to my attention a 
few days ago when I heard a leading Demo- 
cratic United States Senator say that he 
considered Eisenhower our greatest living 
American, or words to that effect. Why 
should not both major political parties nomi- 
nate this man for President? Why not put 
him at the head of our Government with 
absolute freedom to pick his Department 
heads? The idea of a coalition government 
is not a new one. It has been used with 
good results by other nations and we tried it 
at the beginning of our own national history. 

Certainly we have never faced more critical 
situations than we now do. We need the 
best minds of our Nation to direct it. Why 
spend the huge sums it will cost to run two 
Presidential campaigns? And, still more im- 
portant, why spend the time and energy of 
our leaders in a domestic struggle, when we 
might unite that wisdom and energy in solv- 
ing the great problems we face? 

What a prestige such a move would give us 
in world affairs! We could return just as 
readily to our two-party system as cur fathers 
did after Washington. Surely we are not so 
bound by what has been done that we can- 
not do something different. 

Never could the times and the man call 
so loufly. Why not? 





E. M. Leer. 
Essex. 
Tuincs In GENERAL 
(By H. E. Josten) 
ONE MAN RACE? 


A letter appearing in the Mafl Bag col- 
umn of last week's New Era gave me—and, 
I imagine, a number of other readers—con- 
siderable concern. I refer to the letter from 
Ernest M. Libby, Essex educator, news cor- 
respondent, and historian, which suggested 
that both major political parties nominate 
General Eisenhower for President this year, 
adding, “Why not put him at the head of 
our Government with absolute freedom to 
pick his Department heads?” 

I have had the utmost respect for Mr. 
Libby and for his opinions and suggestions 


ever since the days, some dozen years ago, 
when he was the distinguished chairman 
of the Pratt High School board of trustees 
of Essex and I was a mere sophomore at the 
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school. Mr. Libby unquestionably wrote his 
letter with the welfare of America upper- 
most in mind, but as a voter who believes 
political discussions kept within the bounds 
of reason are a healthy thing, I cannot 
pass, unchallenged, several of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Libby in his letter. 

First of all, there are some of us who 
do not agree with Senator Pau. H. Douc.as, 
of Illinois, that General Eisenhower is our 
greatest living American. A great Ameri- 
can, yes—to that I think everyone will 
agree—but the greatest; well, that takes in 
a@ considerable scope. The statement is, of 
course, meaningless, except as a personal 
opinion of Senator Douc.Las, and of anyone 
who happens to feel as he does. 

Secondly, why should not both major 
political parties nominate this man (Eisen- 
hower) for President? And, why not put him 
at the head of our Government with abso- 
lute freedom to pick his Department heads? 
Why? Because it is not the American way— 
because it is not the democratic way. 

Our whole Government is based on the 
two-party system, one party constantly serv- 
ing as a check upon the other. Assuming 
that both major parties did nominate Eisen- 
hower, assuring his electien, how could the 
Democrats then serve as an effective check 
upon a party whose leader they had will- 
ingly helped to the Presidency? Any criti- 
cism of the Eisenhower administration by 
the Democrats—even constructive criticism— 
would be answered with, Don't complain; 
you helped to elect him. 

I witnessed a one-man political election 
once in my life—in Germany in 1933—and I 
never hope to witness another as long as I 
live. By that, I do not, of course, mean to 
infer that Eisenhower, if nominated and 
elected by both major parties, could set him- 
self up as a dictator, as Adolf Hitler did, or 
would want to if he could. But the prece- 
dent established by such an action would be 
an exceedingly dangerous one, especially if, 
as Mr. Libby suggests, we also give the Presi- 
dent “absolute freedom to pick his own De- 
partment heads.” Most of the difficulties 
the present administration has run into, it 
seems to me, have come about because the 
President has had too much power, rather 
than too little. 

I should also like to challenge the state- 
ment that “we have never faced more criti- 
cal situations than we do.” On the surface, 
it might appear that these are the most 
critical times in the history of our country, 
but are they, really, or do they only seem 
to be because we are always closer to today 
than we are to yesterday or tomorrow? I am 
inclined to believe the latter. 

Are these times actually more critical, for 
instance, than the years from 1861 through 
1865, when our country was torn asunder by 
civil war; or the years from 1914 through 
1920, when we won the “war to end all 
wars"—and then lost the peace; or the years 
from 1929 through 1936, when we were deep 
in the midst of our worst depression, or the 
years from 1941 through 1945? Yet we held 
two party presidential elections during each 
of those critical times. 

“Critical,” I feel, is a badly overused word. 
Since the beginning of history, someone or 
other has been telling us that we must do 
one thing or another because the critical 
times demand it. Almost without exception, 
every time we gave in to the demands of the 
critical times, we also gave up, in one form 
or another, a little more of our freedom that 
we never fully regained after the critical 
period had passed. 

To my mind, the freedom to choose be- 
tween two major candidates for the highest 


processes of democracy may sometimes seem 
slow and cumbersome, but they are the best 
processes yet devised to safeguard the free- 
dom of the individual. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The St. Lawrence Issue,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of this 
morning. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sr. Lawrence Issvze 


Senator ConNALLY must have been hard 
pressed for arguments when he replied to 
President Truman's message urging prompt 
authorization of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. “This is no time,” he 
said, “to spend a billion dollars on some- 
thing that will be frozen over 5 months 
of the year and will be built on foreign 
soil.” The Senator spoke as if the old 
threadbare arguments against the project 
were still pertinent. Actually, as the Presi- 
dent noted, i* is no longer a question of 
whether the seaway should be built. Canada 
is about to undertake the project alone. 
Congress has only to decide whether this 
country is prepared to lose control of a 
share of this mighty waterway. 

It seems to us outrageous that the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee should be trying to distort this issue 
and even more disturbing that he should 
try to keep Congress from passing on the 
pending St. Lawrence measures. One of 
those measures was introduced a year ago. 
Last April the committee agreed that hear- 
ings would be necessary before action couid 
be taken, but no move toward holding hear- 
ings has been made. It is not surprising 
that Senator Arken and others should be 
disturbed by this performance. The chair- 
man of a Senate committee does not have 
the prerogative of strangling bills and reso- 
lutions to which he is opposed, and he should 
not attempt to do so. 

One fact alone ought to bring reconsider- 
ation of the St. Lawrence issue in Congress. 
If Canada builds the seaway alone, she will 
fix and collect the tolls. But most of the 
shipping through the seaway will undoubt- 
edly be American. Its importance has been 
greatly magnified in recent years by the 

of Labrador-Quebec iron mines. 
Vast quantities of ore from these mines are 
likely to be shipped through the seaway to 
the steel centers of the United States near 
the Great Lakes. Tolls from this and other 
traffic will pay for the seaway, but if Con- 
gress fails to act that artery of commerce 
will belong forever to Canada and Canaca 
will be in a position to impose whatever 
tolls she believes desirable on that segmext 
of our lifeline. 

“No great nation,” the President said, 
“has ever deliberately abandoned its interest 
in any of the vital waterways of the world.” 
It is difficult to believe that Congress will 
now do so. In no sense is the question one 
of accommodating this country to the desires 
of Canada. Rather it is a question of pro- 
tecting our vital interests in a great resource 
that belongs jointly to Canada and the 
United States. We cannot help thinking 
that Congress will see the need for acting 
now if the obstructicnists allow hearings end 
debate to go forward and votes to be taken 
in both houses. 
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The Battleground Is Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article by Miss Barbara Ward en- 
titled ““The Battleground Is Here,” which 
appeared in the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 27, 1952. 

Barbara Ward, the former foreign edi- 
tor of the Economist, of London, is a 
highly respected, notable writer in the 
field of economics and international re- 
lations. This article has special signifi- 
cance at the present time and merits 
careful reading and thought by Members 
of the Congress and the public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue BATTLEGROUND Is HerE—To MAINTAIN 
AND SPREAD FREEDOM IN THE WORLD WE 
Must Devetor a HIGHER MorRAL INTEGRITY 


(By Barbara Ward) 


Conflict and struggle seem to stretch into 
the future for the Western World. Unre- 
lenting, undeviating hostility between the 
Soviet world and the free fills up the years 
as we look ahead. This is a struggle from 
which there can be no easy disengagement. 
The best we can hope for is to be able to 
live with it. The worst we can fear is to 
perish with it in what Marx foresaw as “the 
common ruin of the contending classes.” 
But, one way or another, it is our destiny. 
Like the fifth and the sixteenth century of 
cur era, the twentieth century lives under 
a star of discord. We shall deal with our- 
selves and with our policies all the better 
for recognizing that fact. 

The first need is to accept the fact of 
struggle. But the second is to try to recog- 
nize the type of struggle in which we are 
engaged, and to see as clearly as we can 
what our part in it should be. This may 
sound a rather silly statement since most 
people feel they know very clearly what sort 
of fight this is, and as for defining our part 
in it, well, isn’t it to win? 

Yet it is not so easy as it seems to judge 
the nature of a great international conflict, 
as it were, from the inside. Every combat- 
ant tends to feel that his cause is right 
and that his first duty is to win. A cause 
may seem one thing when you are engaged 
in it. But it may be quite another if you 
make the effort to consider it from outside. 
That this is a desirable procedure from time 
to time in democratic communities is sug- 
gested by the fact that anyone attempting 
the same judgment in a Communist state 
would probably be shot. 

This judgment cannot, however, be made 
without reference to history—our chief com- 
parative standard and guide to objectivity. 
Nothing is more dangerous to the survival 
of a free Western society than the increas- 
ing neglect of history in our teaching and 
our interests. Dictators always attempt to 
distort or abolish history. Nowhere has the 
rewriting and the manipulation of history 
been more avidly pursued than in Soviet 
Russia. 

In free society we are abolishing the past, 
not by rewriting it or forcefully suppressing 
it but simply by losing all interest in it. 
This is as fatal for a society as it is for a 
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man to lose his memory. The record of the 
struggies and hopes and faiths and fears that 
have created our free society is as much @ 
part of us as the experiences and beliefs 
and trials by which adult man reaches ma- 
turity of character and judgment. History 
will tell us at once that this is not the first 
great struggle between rival systems of 
thought and life. We have been here before. 
Our former conflicts have much to tell us 
about our present battle—much that is 
encouraging, but also much that should 
cause us alarm. 

On one aspect at least of the conflict, his- 
tory offers enormous reinforcement to the 
West. Whatever else they may claim, the 
Soviets cannot claim that they are strug- 
gling for freedom. It is significant that 
while their propaganda blares night and day 
with pleas for a people’s peace and a peo- 
ple’s democracy, the idea of a “people's free- 
dom” seems to have fallen by the way. 
“True” peace is never off their lips. True 
justice, true science, true self-government— 
they all appear, but it begins to look as 
though even in the vocabulary of double-talk 
the theme of true liberty and true freedom 
is felt to be unsafe. 

Thus, not perhaps so much by our own 
performance as by the bankruptcy of our 
opponents, we in the West are on the side 
of freedom. Our freedom may not be com- 
plete. It is endangered by fear and hysteria, 
and suspicion and the smear campaign. It 
is undermined by racial prejudice. It is 
halting when the attempt is made to spread 
it beyond the established communities of 
the Atlantic. Yet, compared with the or- 
ganized thuggery of the Soviet police-state, 
we are free indeed, and our struggle is in the 
most direct sense the struggle of freemen 
against total dictatorship. 

This struggle, however, is not new, and the 
first light that history can throw upon our 
conflict is to show how often the forces of 
freedom have had to confront the power of 
tyranny, and how, in the long balance of 
the centuries, it is tyranny that has not 
endured. Greece facing the Persians, Rome 
the power of Carthage, Charles Martel defeat- 
ing the Arabs at Poitiers, Christian Europe 
holding back Turkish tyranny at Lepanto 
and before the gates of Vienna, Britain 
breaking the might of Spain, then the he- 
gemony of France, the two German wars, 
and now the stand against Soviet power— 
the thread of western history runs through 
them all, the cooperation of men and nations 
to stem the tide of fanatical power. 

History is thus, in the first place, an im- 
mense reinforcement to the West in its strug- 
gle. The side of freedom can clearly draw 
on unusual reserves and sources of hidden 
strength. The law which seems to have 
dominated the evolution of our species—that 
agile, adaptable, and apparently intensely 
vulnerable man has a staying power out of 
all proportion to the formidably encased and 
armored but static dinosaur—is true of the 
evolution of our western society. The dino- 
saurs lie piled behind us—Hitler in his 
bunker, Napoleon on St. Helena, Philip of 
Spain in his lonely palace, the Sublime Porte 
moldering on the Bosporus. We should not 
be too fearful of the dinosaur who now stands 
in our path. 

History, however, is not quite so reassuring 
when we leave the general issue of the con- 
flict for freedom and ask instead why the 
issue has turned out as it has, why the 
tyrannies have faded and freedom has re- 
tained its strength. 

One reason is undoubtedly the paralyzing 
boredom and monotony of complete tyranny. 
The emotional stimulus needed to conquer 
absolute power fades. There is nothing to 
put in its place except the perpetuation of 
power for power's sake. Again and again, in 
reading history the student must be struck 
by the weariness of the tyrants, particularly 
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the tyrants of the third and fourth genera- 
tions. And nothing can—by definition— 
grow up from below to relieve and re-create 
them. 

The most dangerous weakness of tyranny 
lies, however, in its capacity for overreach- 
ing itself, for allowing an overweening pride 
and confidence to undermine the founda- 
tions of its own power. If history has any 
lesson to teach at all, it is that overambition, 
the state of exultation which the Greeks 
called hubris and which Stalin once termed 
“dizziness through success,” is the undoing of 
tyrannical power. , 

When the Romans laid down as a maxim 
of their authority that they must defeat 
the proud but spare the weak, they also laid 
bare one secret of the outstanding duration 
and stability of their imperium. But where 
dictatorship leads to inhuman tyranny, to 
Geliberate flouting of the laws of God and 
man, to an aggressive pursuit of self-interest 
and national aggrandizement, to a pitiless 
trampling upon the rights and interests of 
everyone else—then the days of that tyranny 
are numbered. 

From Hitler’s assumption of power to his 
ignominious death among the ruins of Berlin 
there ran only 12 short years. It is frue that 
no empire in history has equaled his for 
hubris, violence, and squalor. The sentence 
fell on him with corresponding speed. But 
even where the space is longer, ultimately the 
verdict is the same. It is here more than at 
any other point that one can observe below 
the surface of history the deep workings of 
a moral law. 


Up to a point, this reflection can be 
nothing but encouraging to the Western 
sice. If ever a regime seemed to have suc- 
cumbed to the disease of hubris, it is the 
Soviet regime today. The break between 
Yugoslavia and the Cominform turned not 
on doctrine or policy or strategy or eco- 
nomics. It turned simply on the overween- 
ing arrogance of the Soviet Government and 
of its agents in Yugoslavia. Tito’s crime 
was to have permitted his own portrait to 
appear as large as Stalin's on the obligatory 
banners of party rallies and marches. 

Yugos:avia is only the most open and 
publicized example of a process at work 
throughout the new Soviet empire. Soviet 
pride is not confined only to the usual field 
of imperialists—the gross exploitation of 
subject peoples. It creeps into their manip- 
ulation of science, into their frenzied boasts 
of being innovators and discoverers—of 
atomic energy, of internal combustion, of 
aircraft, no doubt of umbrellas and suspend- 
ers as well—into their underlying claim to 
remake human nature and the face of the 
earth. If ever a man tempted God, it is the 
master of the Kremlin. And history shows 
that the terrible words “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God” work with the 
fatality of the law of gravitation. 

But this is not all that history has to 
record. Freedom has survived, but at times 
at the cost only of tremendous suffering and 
of near-extinction. To be certain that in 
the long run the Soviet system will not pre- 
vail may tell us very little about the short 
run. In the short run it is quite as much 
the shape and the decision of Western policy 
that will determine the event, and when we 
look to ourselves any confident judgment, 
any easy assumption of safety, should be 
quickly dispelled. 

In the first place, freedom itself must 
falter if its supporters fall, like their adver- 
sary, into the way of arrogance, national 
exclusiveness and overconfidence. True, the 
extent to which the United States, the most 
powerful economy in human history, has 
avoided the sin of hubris is remarkable. Few 
great ventures have been conducted with the 
tact and consideration displayed in the 
Marshall plan, and no great nation has ever 
been less inclined to impose its own imperial 
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control. It is also true that the British Com- 
monwealth has proved one of the least ar- 
rogant empires in history. Otherwise transi- 
tion from colonialism to free association 
could never have been accomplished. 

Yet it must be admitted that these two 
leading communities in the free world can, 
from time to time, show alarming tendencies 
to fall back into self-righteous national ex- 
clusivism, and, which is worse, they appear 
to have an unhappy gift of exciting the worst 
in each other in this respect. In the divi- 
sion of policy over the Far East, for instance, 
critics on both sides of the Atlantic have 
tended to fall into frenzies of self-righteous- 
ness—the Americans accusing Britain of the 
lowest motives in safeguarding its interests 
in China and clinging to its “outworn im- 
perial control of Hong Kong.” 

Answers no less smug and sharp have 
speeded back from Britain, whose “objective 
efforts to recognize the facts in China” are 
compared with the sinister, power-hungry 
machinations of Senator McCartHy and the 
China lobby. 

These failures in good sense and neighbor- 
liness are a reminder that, even if we in the 
West are on the side of freedom, freedom 
is not a geographical or physical fact, lo- 
cated by necessity in the Atlantic world. 
Freedom in society is a projection of moral 
tone in that society, and as that great Amer- 
ican Judge Learned Hand once said: “Lib- 
erty lies in the hearts of men and women; 
when it dies there, no constitution, no law 
or court can ever do much to help it.” 

To say that arrogance and freedom are un- 
comfortable bedfellows is only another way 
of repeating the truth—which can be said 
in a thousand ways—that freedom is a state 
of mind and soul. Economic and material 
forces may play some part in widening its 
meaning, but the meaning must first be 
there. “Free capitalism” and “free com- 
merce” have not really expanded the area 
of freedom in Asia because the precondi- 
tions—a generation of men devoted to lib- 
erty, responsibility, and self-government— 
did not exist. 

If, then, the precondition of freedom is the 
moral integrity, the social discipline, the 
virtue, in short, of the men and women in 
the free community, what grounds have we 
for complacency these days? 

It is only some 2 years ago that the Lyn- 
skey Tribunal in Britain revealed a degree of 
petty corruption, of unsavory links between 
gambling agents and lesser politicians, of in- 
come-tax evasion and “cuts for the boys,” 
which suggested that on the fringe at least 
the old incorruptibility of the civil service 
was being eaten away. Nor do Americans 
need to be reminded of the links between 
criminals and politicians that have been 
exposed in recent investigations. The indi- 
viduals involved are hardly sentinels of free- 
dom, and any social order that throws them 
up must look to its foundations, 

These are not idle warnings. If history 
pronounces an inexorable sentence upon 
arrogance and hubris, its judgment on cor- 
ruption and moral laxity is no less stern. Ro- 
man power crumbled from within before it 
was overcome from without. It was in the 
midst of a great banquet that Babylon saw 
the writing on the wall. The lax, easygoing 
Britain of Walpole almost perished before it 
was reinvigorated by the discipline of Pitt 
and the first stirrings of the Evangelical Re- 
vival. The France that fell in 1940 was still 
the country of Stavisky, the republique des 
camarades. 

The record is clear, the verdict inescapable, 
Free society is on trial from without, under 
the pressure of Soviet hostility. But the 
pressure within to relax standards, to forego 
responsibility, to take the easy path, is even 
more formidable and more difficult because 
less obvious, to resist. Yet if the struggle be- 
tween the slave world and the free develops— 
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as it shows signs of doing—into a long con- 
test in which patience and staying power will 
cornt as much as guns and tanks, the issue 
may be decided not on the frontiers but in 
the very heart of the free world. The battle- 
field of honest government, civic responsibil- 
ity, social conscience and human generosity 
will be the area where the real battle is 
fought. 





A Corporal Speaks \7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CLARENCE CANWON N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
crD, I include an article by Roland 
Sawyer in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: 


AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


One evening recently I attended a party 
in Washington. It was in an expensively 
appointed house, in a select neighborhood. 
The hostess was extremely well-dressed; a 
couple of maids took care of everyone’s needs; 
and the repast was agreeable. It was a typ- 
ical Washington party. Almost. What made 
it different was a young Marine corporal. 

For some time he was unobtrusive, moving 
about among the guests and the antiques, 
making small talk. In a lull in the con- 
versation someone was overheard to say, 
“When are they going to get this Korean 
thing over with? Either there ought to be 
a@ truce reached, quick, or we ought to get 
out.” 

The marine corporal said quietly: 

“I've just come from Korea, and I’m going 
back. I hope we don’t get out until we have 
proved to the Communists that they are 
licked there, and will be licked anywhere they 
try to start something.” 

There was an overlong moment of silence, 
and then the first speaxer responded that of 
course he didn’t mean we should give in to 
the Communists, but couldn't we get this 
thing settled now, so that we could get back 
to a normal life? 

The corporal .asked: “What do you call 
normal in this world?” 

Another silence until someone suggested 
the Communists already had been taught a 
lesson and that things probably would be all 
right, if only this thing could be straightened 
out so that nobody lost more face, and all 
could retreat gracefully. 

“If you don’t mind my saying so,” said the 
corporal, “you're saying what I've heard peo- 
ple all across the country say ever since I 
got back, and I'm pretty sick of it. I know 
I should not burst out like this, but that’s 
the way you feel when you come back to 
America from Korea.” 

No one challenged the corporal’s right to 
explode. Among other ribbons he wore the 
Purple Heart with three stars on it. 

“Well,” someone else asked, “what dé you 
think we ought to do, corporal?” 

“I think everyone at home should be think- 
ing a lot more of the boys in Korea and trying 
to share the sacrifices they are making. You 
come home after you have been pushed 
around out there, and watched your buddies 
get killed, and you can hardly find anybody 
that wants to even talk about the war. 
And all the time they are making money 
hand over fist and griping because they have 
to pay taxes.” 

“Don’t you think we can get it over with 
pretty soon, corporal?” someone asked. 


No, the marine did not. We had lost most 
of the advantage we had held in June, 
when the truce talks began. We had been 
sold out by our type of negotiations. The 
Chinese had had everything their own way. 
Now they had rebuilt their forces and there 
was no hope, that he could see, of a truce. 

Someone remarked that the Chinese had 
tried hard to get a truce line along the 
thirty-eighth parallel but that they had had 
to back down on this. The United States 
had not yielded on this major point, had 
they? 

“Yes,” said the corporal, “they had, be- 
cause the Chinese demand was treated 
seriously at first, and it was so preposter- 
ous, from a military viewpoint, that it 
should never have been treated seriously 
at all. The Chinese asked for the moon on 
this, and made a lot of propaganda out of it.” 

The carefree atmosphere the party had 
had was now gone. The guests were quiet 
as the corporal continued: 

“I didn’t have to go out to Korea. I was 
at Yale. But I volunteered, for I felt that 
Korea was the test of my generation and 
that if we didn’t face up to it, we would 
meet something far worse later. Now I've 
come back to officer-candidate school and 
when, or if, I make the grade, I’m going 
right out to Korea again. 

“This is no localized war. It is war with 
the Russians, fought as they wish to fight it 
without bombers and atom bombs, but with 
their rifles and tanks and other nation’s men. 
I personally don’t think it will be over until 
we face the Ruskies themselves, but I may 
be wrong.” 

An Army colonel recently returned from 
a tour of duty in both Korea and Indo- 
china now spoke up. 

“I’m glad you said all that, corporal, be- 
cause I have run into the same lethargy 
and same unawareness of what we are up 
against. But coming from you it has more 
appeal than coming from me, perhaps.” 

The party broke up shortly. It was the 
next day that Admiral Joy gave an inter- 
view in Korea suggesting that there may, 
indeed, be no way out in the stalled truce 
talks but further application of force. It is 
a solution that no one, the corporal in- 
cluded, wants, but which maintains the orig- 
inal United Nation’s position that aggres- 
sion shall not thrive unopposed, 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to read for the Recorp the 
following letter which I have received 
from one of my constituents, which 
gives in a few short sentences the incon- 


. Sistencies, waste, and mismanagement 


of the Internal Revenue Bureau: 


Hon. JonHn P. SAYLor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Some time ago I wrote to you 
about some trouble I have had getting my 
refunds for the years 19°3 and 1945. Thanks 
to you I’ve at long last received an answer. 
Not only that, I have had two answers, and 
it sure shows the tops in Truman adminis- 
tration inconsistencies. Now get this. 

Letter No. 1—first week of January—states 
that they mailed the check to me in both 
my name and my wife’s as I filed a joint 
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return. I never in my life filed a joint re- 
turn. 

Letter No. 2, dated January 23, states and 
I quote, “The files fail to disclose receipt 
of income-tax returns for either of the above 
years—1943 and 1945—nor is there any rec- 
ord of a claim for refund. Inasmuch as 
the statutory period for refunds for these 
years have expired, no consideration can be 
given the claim at this time.” 

I sure would appreciate it if you could 
tell me what to do now. I've written vol- 
umes to Mr. Granger and as the only an- 
swers I get from him show they most cer- 
tainly don’t know what they are even talk- 
ing about. 

It’s not the money that counts but by 
gosh the principle of the thing sure does. 
I'll do whatever you suggest. 

I’ve been—past tense—a registered Demo- 
crat, and so help me I'm available to cam- 
paign for any Republican for any office— 
the worst of the Republicans is better than 
the best of any blank-blank Democrat and 
their infernal doddering help. 

Please excuse the bother I’m putting you 
to. I sure appreciate your past and present 
help. 

Sincerely, 
RoBert M. ALBERTER. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA, 

P. S—lI’ve letters signed by Mr. Granger 
that acknowledge the receipt of the returns 
I filed for 1943 and 1945. 

R. M. A. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of January 
30, 1952: 


Book BARRIER 


Hearings are being held on a bill intro- 
duced by Representative CeLLER to modify 
the manufacturing clause of the United 
States copyright law as an essential step to- 
ward establishment of a workable interna- 
tional copyright relationship. The proposed 
modification will, we believe, serve the in- 
terests of American authors and, at the same 
time, advance the exchange of information 
and culture between nations. It is sup- 
ported alike by the Author's Guild, the 
American Book Publishers’ Council, and the 
Department of State. 

This country has maintained for more than 
half a century a formidable barrier against 
the importation of English-language books 
produced abroad. This barrier, adopted by 
Congress in 1891, when the infant book-pub- 
lishing and book-manufacturing trades of the 
United States were believed to stand in need 
of protection, provides that all books and 
periodicals of foreign origin in the English 
language must be manufactured here in order 
to enjoy the full benefits of American copy- 
right. An English publication, or a transla- 
tion into English from some other tongue, 
can secure the normal 50 years of protection 
granted under American and foreign copy- 
right law only if it is reprinted here. if it 
is produced abroad, it can receive, at best, 
only 5 years of protection in the United 
States, and during that period only a limited 
number of copies may be imported. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The effect of this discrimination is twofold. 
It deprives the American public of reading 
matter which might otherwise be imported, 
and it raises corresponding barriers against 
American publications in countries whose 
writers feel victimized by the discrimination. 
Besides, the need for such protection, if it 
ever existed, has long since passed. The eco- 
nomics of the publishing industry greatly 
favor domestic manufacture. 

UNESCO, with the cordial support of the 
United States, has for some time been try- 
ing to establish a new copyright convention 
universal in scope. An intergovernmental 
conference on the problem is to be held next 
summer in Geneva. But no satisfactory in- 
ternational agreement can be reached so long 
as the United States persists in a discrimina 
tion against foreign works. Abandonment of 
this anti-intellectual trade barrier would be 
a useful contribution to international under- 
standing and good will. 
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Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The St. Lawrence,” which appears 
in the New York Herald Tribune of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue St. LawrRencz 


The St. Lawrence seaway plan makes its 
annual reappearance this year in an even 
more completely confused, contradictory, 
and incomprehensible guise than usual. As 
expected, the President bears down heavily 
on the recent Canadian legislation under 
which Canada offers to construct the seaway 
alone. Here, the President happily exclaims, 
is an altogether new situation. “The project 
is to be built, whether or not we take part 
in the construction of the seaway.” Con- 
gress must hurry to get in on the self-liqui- 
dating investment and secure the inesti- 
mable advantage of a share in the man- 
agement. 

It would take a very close reading of the 
message to realize that this is almost pure 
poppycock. Many might say—indeed, many 
have said, since Prime Minister St. Laurent 
first opened the Canadian plan at the White 
House in September—that if the Canadians 
want to build the seaway alone, by all means 
let them do so. But this, of course, is no 
part of the Canadian intention, since it is 
physically impossible. There cannot be a 
seaway without a dam to raise channel levels; 
Canada cannot build the dam alone, since 
the site is in the international section; and 
the power project is essential to support the 
cost of the dam. What Canada really pro- 
poses is that if Congress once more rejects 
the President's inclusive package, and if the 
power project and dam can then be worked 
vut between Ontario and “an American 
agency” (presumably the State of New York), 
Canada will sustain the cost of the naviga- 
tional locks and channels. To announce on 
this basis that the “project is to be built, 
whether or not we take part in the con- 
struction of the seaway” is disingenuous, to 
say the least. 

Canadians have naturally denied that the 
St. Laurent proposal was mainly a device for 
putting pressure on Congress; but they do 
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not deny that at best it leaves us a long way 
from any actual start on the digging. For 
one thing, the Canadians are not sure 
whether they really have the money or not; 
for another, their plan depends upon the 
President yielding in his obstinate objection 
to a power development by New York and 


Ontario, which he is scarcely likely to do in 
an election year. Finally, the real engineer- 
ing, economic, strategic, and navigational 


bases for the total project remain just as 
obscure as they have always been. If the 
President could for once have presented a 
solid technical report really taking the proj- 

‘at pf the realm of pressure politics in 
terests a 3s so long resided, he might have 
or the Na of progress. With this perfunc- 

Under Jnisleading play on words, he can 
thfdly expect to get far. 





Resolution Adopted by Seven National 
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Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am pleased to insert the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by seven na- 
tional youth organizations with respect 
to the terrorism in Florida. I am con- 
fident that these outstanding young 
Americans express the sentiments of the 
overwhelming majority of the young 
men and women of this country, includ- 
ing those in the Southern States. The 
time is overdue for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take decisive steps to guarantee 
by law full rights as citizens for all Amer- 
icans, and I urge that action be taken at 
this session on my bill, H. R. 6075, or any 
other measure that will guarantee by 
law the wider enjoyment of civil rights 
by all our citizens. Until the hoped-for 
day arrives when men will be judged for 
what they are and what they do, and not 
for their kin or faith, or where they come 
from, we must insure their fair and 
equitable treatment by legislation. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY SEVEN NATIONAL 

YoOurTH ORGANIZATIONS URGING PRESIDENTIAL 

ACTION IN FLORIDA 

We are deeply shocked and concerned over 
the recent shootings in Lake County, Fla., 
the bombings in Miami, and the bombing on 
the night of December 25, 1951, of the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore which re- 
sulted in their deaths. 

The entire world is aware of the criminal 
and undemocratic actions which are seri- 
ously damaging the reputation of the United 
States in our international relations. 

Since the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees all individuals equal pro- 
tection under the law and gives to the 
Federal Government the authority to act 
when local or State authorities abridge or 
fail to protect the constitutional rights of 
people, and as the Florida authorities have 
apparently not been able to bring there 
violences to an end or prosecute those guilty 
of committing these crimes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned na- 
tional youth organizations, urge you to do 
everything in your power to end these out- 
rages with utmost vigor and prosecute any 
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and all officers of the law who violated their 
sacred trust. 
Winnie Evers, 
National Board, YWCA, 
Jesste Dusoy, 
Chairman, Young Adult Committee, 
National Federation of Settlements. 
HERBERT WRIGHT, 
Youth Division, NAACP, 
Leon Hopper, 
President, American Unitarian Youth, 
AL ETTINGER, 
Executive Secretary, Students for 
Democratic Action. 
SeLpon M. KRUGER, 
Chairman, National Jewi 
Conference. 
Rev. Henry J. M 
Youth Department, National Ca 
Welfare Conference. 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 12, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tion of the Very Reverend Paul C. Rein- 
ert, S. J., president of St, Louis Univer- 
sity; United States Senator James P. 
Kem, of Missouri; and Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst, of St. Louis, to bring our Nation 
back from the low standard of morals to 
which it has fallen. 


Moratiry Must Be NURTURED IN HOMES AND 
SCHOOLS 


(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions of Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S. J., 
president of St. Louis University; United 
States Senator James P. Kem; and Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst, to the Globe-Democrat 
symposium on public immorality:) 


Mr. E. LANSING Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: There is no brief answer 
to the question asked. A conscientious and 
sensitive reply ought to reflect the com- 
plexity of the problem. If the query looked 
to means alone, simplicity might be possible. 
But the question concerns itself with 
“standards,” and, in modern society, there is 
no agreement on standards. 

Little can be achieved by saying that pres- 
ent-day Americans should return to the 
morality of the founding fathers or to the 
morality of Americans at any particular 
historical epoch, 

The problem, as posed, and the situation 
itself needs careful analysis. It is easy to 
be misled by surface manifestations. It is 
easier still to suggest careless and superficial 
solutions which, besides missing the point, 
might have serious repercussions at every 
level of our national life. 

When a problem of such delicacy is raised, 
it is easy for partisan groups, either political 
or ideological, to use the concomitant excite- 
ment for their own purpose. So serious a 
charge as moral breakdown imposes the 
obligation of honest treatment upon all of us. 
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DESERVING OF PRAISE 


Of the things done recently which respect 
the complexity and difficulty of the prob- 
lem, I would consider the following as de- 
serving praise: 

1. The fair and public examination of the 
whole situation carried on by several news- 
papers and journals of opinion. 

2.The concern by many thinkers in the 
field of business to see that humane con- 
siderations and moral preoccupations find 
play in the conduct of business enterprises. 

3. The reemphasis, in recent years, of hu- 
mane studies in the high schools and col- 
leges, all tending to create a cultural climate 
in which spiritual and moral values can live. 

4. Some of the work of organizations which 
attempt to make voters alert to the private 
and public character of political candidates. 

5.A growing emphasis in schools of law 
and political science on jurisprudence and 
social considerations which lie outside the 
body of the law. 

6. Emphasis on the integrity of family life, 
as evidenced in the activities of church 
bodies and, to a certain extent, of some legal 
bodies, which are examining the status of 
marriage and divorce laws. 

7.Some growing conviction that the root 
of morality is in the individual man's rela- 
tions to God. These movements can be 
fruitful. 

TOTAL MORALITY 


Much can be done, provided it is recog- 
nized that morality is all of a piece. No citi- 
zenry can be moral which separates personal 
morality from family morality, family mo- 
rality from business, personal morality from 
political. 

It should be recognized, further, that mo- 
rality cannot be legislated. Morality can be 
nurtured in groups, by groups, and by the 
recognized institutions of western culture. 
It can be frozen and killed by raw individual- 
ism, purely material values, and by oppor- 
tunism in schools, families, and those organs 
which form public opinion and determine 
the popular values. Not everything can be 
done at once. We ought to recognize short- 
term and long-term objectives. 

Short-term objectives: 

Answer. To reintroduce a moral code into 
the activity of public figures (not only po- 
litical, though mainly so). ‘ 

1.Not practical to attempt to persuade 
them all. 

2. But to support those who have a code, 
but are too weak to live by it as isolated in- 
dividuals. ° 

3. And to control the actions of those who 
have no personal code of morals—by an 


- aroused public opinion. 


BLOT ON CHARACTER 


We believe that there still is a good rem- 
nant of a Christian tradition and a code of 
personal morality in the large majority of 
the American people. But we have pretended 
that the acts of our public figures are their 
own, whereas they represent all of us, and 
so our indifference to their immoral activity 
is a blot on our moral character, that is, on 
each citizen, (It is now clear that the Nazis 
were able to do many of the things they did 
because the German people felt that these 
were the actions of the state, and so not 
their own responsibility.) There must be 
insistence that the “state” is not an entity 
distinct from the citizens as my neighbor is 
distinct from me. 

(b) Vote—and with an eye to the char- 
acter of the candidate, and on the likeli- 
hood of his working for the common good 
rather than to the likelihood of his promot- 
ing our personal or party interest. 

(c) Refuse to be taken in by the devices 
of hate mongers and bigots who hope to 
make the forces of good ineffective by pit- 
ting them against each other, There is no 


need to minimize or deny, in fact, it would 
be wrong to do so, honest and real political 
and religious differences. 

The ability of a few statesmen to build a 
bipartisan foreign policy and to carry it on 
with success for a time shows that the com- 
mon good, moral, political, social, eco- 
nomic and even international can be a real 
rallying point for all those who have a 
personal moral code. 

Long-term objectives: 

Parents and all those who have a respon- 
sibility to the coming generation can exer- 
cise their right and duty to remove not only 
the subversive elements but also the irre- 
sponsible cynics, the teachers of selfishness 
and open immorality, from the fields of edu- 
cation and entertainment. 


POSITIVE EFFORTS 


This is not accomplished by generalized 
attacks on our school systems, but by calling 
for the improvement of what is good and 
practically necessary. This involves also two 
positive efforts: first, to restore the teacher 
to the dignity in which he used to be held, 
and, second, to make his salary such that 
he can live like a decent human being. 

How can the Nation be good if its citizens, 
collectively, are not? The reformation of 
personal life is a step in the improvement 
of the culture. We need examine our own 
conduct, strengthen our own will to do good, 
refurbish our own ideals. Moreover, good 
individuals not only add up to make a good 
group, but the influence of their example 
can be tremc~~ous. 

Ultimately, our concern with morality 
must look to the doctrinal bases 07 all moral 
ideas and practices and to their natural 
cradle. God is the source of morals, not 
their beneficiary. Morality is nurtured in 
the home, in the school, and within the 
bosom of a dignifying and complete religion. 

Vory sincerely yours, 
Pau C. Retnert, S. J. 


Dear Mr. Ray: One of the principal causes 
of the decline of morals in public life has 
been the flight away from politics by some 
of our best people. 

Many of our citizens seem to have the idea 
that politics is an unclean or unworthy 
undertaking. Our Founding Fathers didn't 
feel that way about it. They believed that 
helping to operate the Government by taking 
part in its elective processes was a vitally 
important duty of citizenship. 

Self-seeking individuals have rushed into 
the vacuum created by the departure from 
politics of many devott, trustworthy citi- 
zens. As a result, graft and corruption on 
a large scale have besmirched numerous Fed- 
eral executive agencies. 

We need more statesmen in Washington 
and fewer 5 percenters. 

We need more officeholders interested in 
the public welfare and fewer interested in 
pilfering public money. 


I am convinced a reawakening on the part 
of leaders in all fields and the people gen- 
erally of their duty as citizens, of their re- 
sponsibility to participate actively in public 
affairs, would go far to elevate standards of 
morality in our Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs P. Kem. 


Dear Mr. Ray: I sometimes wonder if 
American morals have actually degraded to 
the extent we have been led to believe, or if 
it is a question of individual transgressing 
being detected and publicized more effec- 
tively than in the past, 

Family life, the unit of civilization, is still 
a respected institution. Millions of God- 
fearing people lead their lives according to 
the age-old principles of the moral law. 
They give unselfishly of their time and ef- 
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forts to the rearing of children and training 
them to be morally and physically strong. 

On a broad scale, certainly no nation has 
given of its good fortune with such abundant 
charity as have the good people of our land. 
While there are a few agnostics, millions 
believe in God, profess, support, and attend 
religious services, and try, as humans of all 
time have tried, to lead better and more 
wholesome lives. Such activities are taken 
for granted; they are seldom commented on 
in the mediums of communication. It would 
be better if they were. 

Admitting room for improvement, I must 
say our churches and schools are doing a 
commendable job. Much of the idealism 
taught in these institutions and held in high 
esteem at the time of graduation is soon 
shattered on the rocks of realism. 


ELDERS TO BLAME 


I often think it is the elders who undo 
much of the great work of our religious and 
educational establishments. In the practi- 
cal world expediency is soon substituted for 
prudence. The Ten Commandments are 
glossed over in the name of “sophistication.” 
“Enjoy yourself; it’s later than you think,” 
has created a philosophy to supplant the 
invitation, “Follow Me.” In a subtle way, 
many wrongful things have become socially 
acceptable, reacting like termites on the 
social structure. 

Actually, I believe in all honesty that 
ethical standards in public life are as high 
today as they have ever been, recent investi- 
gations and disclosures notwithstanding. I 
believe, however, that they can be vastly im- 
proved, thereby creating a higher morale in 
public service which to a notable degree is 
governed by the maintenance of high ethicai 
standards. 

Naturally, there are transgressors in every 
walk of life. But I have been constantly im- 
pressed by the fact that the vast majority 
of our public servants are sincere, consci- 
entious people doing their level best to 
render high quality service and displaying 
the high moral standards which the public 
has every 1ight to expect. 

Largely as a result of the divergent polit- 
ical and idealistic views held by various seg- 
ments of our population, there is a distinctly 
noticeable tendency on the part of many in- 
dividuals and factions to vilify the man or 
woman in public service. 


INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT 


As a result, it has vecome increasingly dif- 
ficult to persuade outstanding men and 
women to accept responsibility for carrying 
out vital but controversial public assign- 
ments. In many cases, the result has been 
a stagnation in Government service and a 
glorification cf the mediocre individual who 
will not stick his neck out or take a stand 
which might draw criticism. 

I am sure the average citizen who is 
thoughtful and responsible deplores the 
techniques of distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion so evident in many of the cases brought 
to public attention in recent years. Truth 
is the most formidable weapon which can be 
used against this type of distortion and 
deceit. 

There is also a tendency in some quar- 
ters to consider the average business execu- 
tive as a self-seeking individual who is 
against everything except the so-called en- 
deavor he represents. That in itself leaves 
a highly onerous implication. 

I believe the answer to this current atti- 
tude is a clearer understanding on the part 
of all of our people of the Christian prin- 
ciples which have made our Nation the 
greatest and most productive on earth. 

We are in a war against ideology which 
is held with fervor among its adherents. If 
we are to be entitled to God's blessings we 
can do no less. The majority who profess 
and adhere to fundamental Christian con- 
cepts must speak out, 


Religion is the only antidote for evil. 
We must teach religion. We must live re- 
ligiously. We must humbly pray God to 
help us. We have the answer to the prob- 
lem, if we will, as Chesterton has said: “Give 
Christianity a try.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH M. DarsT. 
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Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, John 
Francis Neylan is the dean of the board 
of regents of the University of California. 
He is known throughout our great coun- 
try as one of its most honorable and 
courageous citizens. As a regent of the 
University of California and as a patriot 
he has for the duration of the dispute 
involving the required non-Communist 
cath by faculty members at the Univer- 
sity of California oppesed Governor 
Warren’s policy to again cave in to the 
unpatriotic demands of self-defined 
minority groups in order to travel in 
statesmanlike appearance in the middle 
of the road to socialism. 

Government Warren again, through 
control of the Republican Party machin- 
ery in California, seeks to lead a delega- 
tion to the Republican Convention in- 
structed to himself so that he can bar- 
gain and sell it at the Rerublican con- 
vention for his own interests. That has 
been done by several self-proclaimed Re- 
publican governors of eight large States 
for about 12 years. They have given 
up a platform and a candidate repudi- 
ated by the people of the Nation and by 
the people of California for those 12 
years. If Governor Warren is success- 
ful, he will again completely disenfran- 
chise all those citizens of California who 
seek some person for President other 
than Governor Warren or some person 
other than whom he might choose on the 
advice of the Republican international- 
ists of our industrial areas. They want 
to give us a tax-and-spend program in 
both party platforms. They want to 
give us compulsory FEPC, public housing, 
rent control, a caved-in policy to the de- 
mands of all labor leaders, a lack of 
secret ballot in union elections, no local 
autonomy in labor unions. They want 
Washington bureaus to run our business 
in the local communities. 

Mr. Speaker, John Francis Neylan has 
joined in the great effort being made in 
California to insure its people the right 
to vote for free delegates to the next Re- 
publican National Convention. For that 
action he has been referred to by the 
great statesman Governor of California 
as a “hatchet man.” This is the same 
statesman who in 1936 led an unin- 
structed delegation to the Republican 
convention at which time he made pub- 
lic statements that the only purpose of 
an instructed delegation was to have it 
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in such shape that the head of the dele- 

gation and the newspapers that sup- 

ported the delegation could buy and sell 
the delegation for their interests at the 
convention. 

Mr. Speaker, I think our country 
should be advised why John Francis 
Neylan believes that a ‘delegation in- 
structed to Governor Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, to the next Republican conven- 
tion is dangerous and not in the best in- 
terests of either the people of California 
or the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Mr. John Francis Neylan, regent 
of the University of California, on the 
occasion of the luncheon held by the 
Commonwealth Club at San Francisco, 
Calif., on November 23, 1951. 

I have another purpose for offering 
the remarks of Mr. John Francis Neylan. 
There is a growing opinion among 
fathers and mothers, lawyers, business 
executives, bankers, editors, physicians, 
farmers, clergymen, and all others who 
turn the wheels in America and employ 
college graduates, that life is too short 
to teach a college graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California anything because of 
its Communist teachings. 

Mr. Speaker, that is not true. Ninety- 
nine and one-half percent of the faculty 
signed the contract statements required 
by the board of regents. The vast ma- 
jority of the faculty wanted riddance of 
Communists. It was only because the 
politicians caved in, as the organized 
“pinkos” believed they would, that the 
Tules to accomplish what the faculty 
desired, were repealed. Governor War- 
ren made the appointments to the board 
of regents that eventually overruled the 
board’s previous decision. He now 
wants to be President. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you the people 
of California who understand this sub- 
ject believe Presidents should be made 
of sterner stuff. 

Loyatty OaTHS AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM— 
ADDRESS OF JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN, REGENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO, NOVEMBER 
23, 1951! 

As a birthday present to myself I had 
planned to resign on November 6 the thank- 
less responsibility of regent of the University 
of California. Having served for almost 24 
years, I felt I had discharged any existing 
obligation. 

During almost a quarter of a centry, while 
the university was making its longest strides 
tuward its present greatness, the regency 
was a pleasurable burden. One compensa- 
tion was service on a governing body of an 
all-important trust with men of independ- 
ence and vision who were unselfish in their 
devotion to the trust. 

It was the finest board of directors I have 
ever known in public or private life. Every 
member was the master of his own soul and 
voted his own convictions. Every problem 
was settied on its merits. 

There were no blocs of votes. 

Another great compensation was the en- 
joyment of the acquaintanceship or friend- 
ship of members of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staff. My own life has been en- 
riched by knowing men of genius in science, 


1Dr. Monroe Deutsch had addressed the 
club on November 2, 1951. Mr. Neylan was 
invited to answer him. ; 
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outstanding men and women scholars in 
other subjects, and some of the ablest people 
I have ever met in administrative capacities. 

The suggestion that either I or any other 
older regent ever did or would do an in- 
justice to these people is a fantastic false- 
hood which has been spread abroad by men 
anxious to divert attention from the facts. 
Throughout the academic world particularly 
the regents have been pictured as “commis- 
sars of education” and low-browed villains. 

In a controversy involving an institution 
dedicated to the discovery and dissemina- 
tion of truth, I say again, truth itself was 
the first casualty. 

The address delivered here on November 2 
was not the only reason for canceling my 
birthday present. 

I came to the conclusion that in these 
days, when young men are being conscripted 
for war, older men have an obligation to 
serve on the home front. 

Additionally, I have become weary of com- 
plying with the Biblical injunction to turn 
the other cheek under a barrage of slander 
and libel churned out in a pressure campaign 
by men determined to rule or ruin a great 
institution. From now on these gentlemen 
who apostrophize the truth shall also face it. 
I speak only for myself—but I shall speak. 

Among the scholars we knew, admired, 
and respected was Dr. Monroe Deutsch. It 
was a pleasure to join in electing him provost 
at Berkeley and vice president. In all his 
years as an administrative officer I am sure 
there was never an unkind word between him 
and the regents. 

What happened to embitter him in the 
last 2 years of his service has never been 
clear. 

Certainly, the regents had no part in the 
matter, and I for one never suspected that 
this gentleman, who seemed so friendly, 
really had a contempt for businessmen, law- 
yers, and the like. 

Conceding that his somber attitude and 
activity in campus politics were warranted, 
certainly he can afford now to be generous, 
and become once again the kindly scholar, 
interested in the welfare of the university. 

On Friday last the regents, as now consti- 
tuted, confirmed his position as the de facto 
managing director of the institution. The 
vote to abandon the anti-Communist state- 
ment on the annual contract of employment 
demonstrated his power to control not only 
the president and the board of regents but 
to override the expressed view of a great ma- 
jority of the faculty. 

No one could give an intelligible reason for 
the action while the matter is pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of law will realize that 
the action may compromise seriously the 
constitutional powers of the regents and the 
independence of the university. 

However, it is an accomplished fact, and 
from here on Dr. Deutsch bears a very great 
responsibility. 

With this in mind, let us examine his 
address of November 2 before this club. 

Having read it three times, I am still 
puzzled as to the reason for this bitter 
public attack on the regents and the rehash 
by innuendo of charges which have been 
refuted times without number. 

The inescapable implication of the speech 
is that academic freedom and tenure were 
violated at the University of California. 
However, there is no specification or bill of 
particulars. 

We are left to assume that the violation 
arose when 18 members of the faculty refused 
in 1950 to sign an anti-Communist state- 
ment on their letters of acceptance of ap- 
pointment. 

The speech fits in with a pamphlet issued 
by a committee of the academic senate and 
disseminated far and wide, picturing the 
university as being in desparate straits and 
all but a deserted and sinking ship. 
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These people must be terribly disappointed 
with the publication of the news that two 
of our scientists have just been awarded the 
Nobel prize in chemistry, and that the real 
nonpolitical scholars are going about their 
teaching and research without regard to the 
calamity shouting. 

I have never heard that the research or 
teaching of any one of these scholars has 
been interfered with or censored. 

The deeper you go into this controversy, 
the more clearly you will understand the 
great underlying issue. 

On October 11, 1940 (I repeat, 1940) the 
regents declared members of the Communist 
Party were not free to pursue the truth and 
were not capable of objective teaching. 

The American Association of University 
Professors has decreed and now decrees that 
no board of regents or trustees shall dis- 
criminate against a Communist. 

On March 22, 1950, the faculty (and again 
I say the faculty) of the University of Cali- 
fornia, after a year’s discussion, voted in a 
majority of 80 percent (I repeat 80 percent) 
to sustain the regents’ policy and reject the 
policy of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

This action by a faculty of the dignity and 
distinction of ours was a body blow to am- 
bitious men. 

Since that date the Communists, fellow 
travelers, and campus politicians active in 
AAUP affairs have made common cause in 
smearing regents, and trying to delude the 
faculty by false alarms about academic free- 
dom and tenure. 

They hate the policy endorsed by the 
faculty, but do not dare say so. 

There has never been a dispute between 
the faculty and the regents in all the years 
I have served. 

In order to understand this situation, of 
course, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
different parties. 

First, you have she faculty, which is prop- 
erly rated as one of the greatest in the world. 
It includes men and women of distinction 
who have achieved the highest honors in 
their respective fields. The vast majority 
of them are modest, loyal Americans who do 
not want to bother with campus politics. 

Secondly, you have the academic senate, 
which is supposed to represent the faculty. 
Unfortunately, during the last couple of 
years it seemed more concerned with in- 
creasing the power of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors over higher 
education in the United States. 

In dealing with the regents it has re- 
peatedly been guilty of bad faith, and has 
sanctioned disreputable tactics to defeat the 
will of the faculty. 

It has been controlled by a relatively small 
coterie of politically minded members on 
each campus. 

Thirdly, you have the president of the 
university, who has been vested with very 
great administrative power. For 50 years 
prior to September 29, 1949, the president 
was the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the faculty and the regents. On that 
date, because of misrepresentations which 
were endangering the university, the regents 
met with faculty representatives. 

Fourth, you have the regents, who are des- 
ignated by the Constitution of California as 
trustees of a public trust. Traditionally, 
membership in the board of regents has been 
considered the highest honor a citizen of the 
State could receive. 

Finally, you have the little known but in- 
creasingly powerful and sinister organization 
known as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. I imagine few of you have 
ever heard of it, and I doubt if you can name 
a single member of its hierarchy. Yet the 
name of this institution, responsible to no 
one, is mentioned as a nemesis which can 
destroy any great university. This associa- 
tion has decreed that no board of regents or 


trustees shall discriminate against a member 
of the Communist Party. 

The incurring of the displeasure of the 
AAUP risks blood-curdling consequencies. 

May I read from a high-pressure pamphlet 
circulated by Dr. Deutsch, August 22, 1950, 
before he controlled the Board. In addition 
to a letter by Dr. Deutsch is contained one 
by Prof. John D. Hicks. 

Picturing the consequences if the regents 
did not permit a dissident minority to dic- 
tate to the governing body and 90 percent 
of the faculty, he wrote: 

“The reputation of the university will drop 
to an all-time low. There will be the custom- 
ary investigation by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, followed by a 
devastating and well-publicized report. The 
University of California will be black-listed, 
and all good men will be warned to avoid it. 
There will be few immediate resignations, for 
most of us cannot afford that luxury, but 
gradually the valuable men on our faculty 
will accept calls elsewhere, while our efforts 
to recruit competent scholars from the out- 
side will fail (as they are already failing). 
The same dry rot that has virtually destroyed 
the University of Texas, following a similar 
episode will set in at California.” 

How do you free-born American citizens 
like that kind of a threat? 

The majority of the regents at that time 
failed to become terror-stricken, and the 
university still lives. 

Perhaps you see why I classify the 
AAUP as an important party. 

I have refrained from enumerating Dr. 
Deutsch because he does not exist as a pow- 
erful factor de jure. 

With this segregation of the parties in 
mind, let me suggest that you determine 
for yourselves the truth or falsity of charges 
or innuendoes that academic freedom or 
tenure has been violated by the regents. 

You can reach a verdict on documentary 
evidence which exists and tells the entire 
story. You do not need accept anyone’s 
word. 

As citizens, you are entitled to these docu- 
ments, which can be obtained by writing to 
the secretary of the regents at Berkeley. 


THE SPROUL OATH 


The present tragic controversy stems from 
a form of oath adopted by the regents March 
25, 1949. The faculty was led to believe 
this oath was devised and prescribed arbi- 
trarily by the regents without consultation 
with the faculty representatives. 

This was false. The verbatim minutes 
show that without prior notice President 
Sproul urged the regents to adopt a form 
of oath which for the first time mentioned 
communism. 

He urged its adoption in a plea that the 
hand of the president be upheld and his 
authority clarified. 

The regents present voted the oath in the 
exact language presented by President 
Sproul. Do you believe President Sproul in- 
tended to insult the faculty or to abolish 
academic freedom? ; 

I was not present. I am sure you will be 
interested in the fact that Regents Fenston, 
Hansen, and Heller voted for the oath. 

Senator Tenney and the regents have been 
blamed. I urge you to get the verbatim 
record. 

THE SPROUL-HILDEBRAND OATH 

My first knowledge of the oath was when I 
read about it in the newspapers on my re- 
turn in May 1949 from a vacation. Appar- 
ently the faculty had a similar experience. 
Why President Sproul did not give special 
notice of such an important matter is unex- 
plained. Additionally the press quoted the 
president as saying he “had been little more 
than an assistant draughtsman” in relation 
to the oath. 

Members of the faculty objected vigorously 
to some verbiage in the oath and expressed 
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surprise the regents had acted without con- 
sulting the faculty. 

Inasmuch as the regents had a right to 
assume the president had clearcd the matter 
with his academic advisers, a equest was 
made that he inform the faculty he was 
the author. 

He pleaded that such a disclosure would 
end his usefulness with the faculty, and that 
he was working the matter out. Once again 
the regents absorbed criticism for acts of the 
president. 

One June 24, 1949, President Sproul dis- 
Played to the regents a letter from the aca- 
demic senate advisory committee, signed by 
Dean Joel Hildebrand, chairman of the 
committee. 

This letter suggested a substitute form of 
oath, and President Sproul pleaded for the 
adoption of this form. 

It was adopted unanimously by the regents 
and a joint statement was issued on behalf 
of the regents, the president, and the aca- 
demic senate. 

Dean Hildebrand issued an individual 
statement to the press in which he claimed 
(yes, I said he claimed) for the academic 
senate the authorship of the oath adopted 
that day. 

His press release is a part of the official 
records of the academic senate June 28, 1919, 
and reads as follows: 

“President Sproul was kind enough to tele- 
phone me from Los Angeles earlier this eve- 
ning to tell me of the action of the regents 
concerning the loyalty oath. I learn that 
they adopted, with one modification, one of 
the alternatives for dealing with the situ- 
ation proposed by the advisory committee of 
the northern section of the academic senate 


in naming the Communist Party, but this 
ban is one of long standing which the faculty 
has never questioned. The wording which 
we proposed we regarded merely as an ex- 
planation of the oath prescribed in the Con- 
stitution of the State of California. The 
regents are evidently of the opinion that 
such an amplification is not illegal. 
“While many memfers of the faculty will 
still feel sad that any oath is regarded as 
necessary, they recognize that the present 
state of public opinion may make it seem 
expedient. At the same time, I am sure that 
the willingness of the regents to adopt a 


restore the mutual confidence between the 
regents and the faculty which we have long 


enjoyed. 
“Joe. H. HILDERERAND.” 


Do you believe Dean Hildebrand and the 
academic advisory committee intended to 
insult the faculty or abolish academic free- 
dom or tenure? 

I suggest you get a copy of the Hildebrand 
press release and of the minutes of the 
regents, June 24, 1949. 


The faculty (please remember I asked you 
to differentiate between the faculty and the 
academic senate) apparently was as be- 
wildered as the regents. 

President Sproul opposed a statement of 
the facts, saying such a “statement was an 
indictment which would tend to destroy the 
president's relations with the faculty.” 
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Again the regents absorbed the criticism 
caused by the acts of the president. 

The record shows, however, that Regent 
Neylan gave notice that “if there are any 
more statements which are equivocal or un- 
truthful he personally would issue a state- 
ment of the facts.” 

Thereupon, for the first time in 50 years, a 
committee of regents was appointed to meet 
a committee of the faculty. 

I suggest you get a copy of these minutes. 


AGREEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


I suggest you secure a copy of the minutes 
of the meeting on September 29 between the 
committees of the academic senate and of 
the regents, and of the meeting on Septem- 
ber 30 of the academic senate committee 
with the board of regents. You will note 
Regent Ehrman and the late beloved Maurice 
Harrison were members of ihe regents com- 
mittee. 

You will find therein a record of frank dis- 
cussion and cordial agreement—resulting 
im another joint statement to the public. I 
am sure you will be impressed with the 
tribute paid to the regents by Dean Hilde- 
brand, the senior academician present. 

It was agreed the policy of exclusion of 
Communists would be enforced, and that all 
members of the faculty would sign the oath 
or an affirmation acceptable to the regents. 
It was also agreed that both parties would 
seek further and better implementation. 

Again all was peace. 

ACADEMIC SENATE REPUDIATES AGAIN 


You should next secure the minutes of 
the meeting of the academic senate of Nov- 
ember 7, 1949. 

More than 600 members of the faculty at- 
tended and approved the agreement between 
the academic senate committee and the 
regents. 

At 7 o’clock some 300 members of the 
faculty understood the principal business 
had been disposed of and went home to 
dinner. 

What followed undoubtedly will sound 
familiar. 

A motion was made and carried by a 
rather close yote repudiating the agreement 
of September 30 and appointing a new com- 
mittee to .eek a meeting with the regents. 

Again the regents were mystified by the 
obvious bad faiti:, but had the responsibil- 
ity of the university. 

The cochairman of that committee, Mr. 
Davisson of Berkeley and Mr. Grant of West- 
wood Campus, requested a meeting to ar- 
Tange an agenda. 

As chairman I met with them. It was in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Grant proposed in so many words that 
the regents abolish the oath and turn the 
whole matter over to the academic senate. 
He contended the faculty, were not in favor 
of the regents’ policy excluding Communists, 
that they favored the American Association 
of University Professors’ policy protecting 
Communists. 

He assured me, however, there were ways 
and means of getting rid of people when they 
came up for promotion or salary increases. 
He said the Communist thing need never be 
mentioned. 

I had heard vague rumors of this sort of 
thing, but this was the first time I was ever 
advised at first hand by a campus political 
figure who really knew. . 

I told him that sort of thing had gone out 
of vogue in Anglo-Saxon countries 300 years 

ago; that it was abhorrent to take away a 
man’s livelihood without permitting him to 
defend himself. 

I am sure Mr. Grant did and does con- 
sider me too naive to understand. 

To confirm what Mr. Grant says about the 
power of such campus politicians, let me 
quote from the Year of the Oath by Prof. 
George Stewart, page 127, published in 1950: 

“And actually a professor serving as regent 
would not normally have nearly so much 
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power over the lives of his colleagues as a 
professor now serving on the budget com- 
mittee” (of the university). 

This Stewart book was acclaimed in 1950 
by the campus politicians. 

The author was a fiction writer, and in 
this book re stuck to his trade. 

This gentleman was so devoted to the pur- 
suit of the truth that he refused to examine 
the official records of the regents which were 
Offered to him. His refusal is in writing. 

But can you imagine the power he refers 
to? 

Do you think these campus politicians 
would be too high-minded to use it? 

We could not agree but fixed a date for a 
meeting of the committees on January 4, 
1950. 

ULTIMATUM OF JANUARY 4, 1950 


On January 4, the academic advisory com- 
mittees of Berkeley and Westwood met with 
the regents’ committee in San Francisco. 

In a preliminary statement the academic 
committee said— 

“This committee believes that the freedom 
of the iidividual member of the faculty to 
pursue his research and teaching is as un- 
impaired as ever.” 

We requested that with this in mind we 
start from a sound foundation of the agree- 
ment of Septerrber 30 to seek further and 
better implementation of the policy exclud- 
ing Communists. 

Then and there the object of all the bad 
faith and maneuvering was disclosed. 

Mr. Grant served an ultimatum to the 
effect that there was no use talking imple- 
mentation of the regents’ policy because the 
faculty was in favor of the policy of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. 

Mr. Grant said, “We might just as well face 
it here.” 

To say that the regents were shocked would 
be a mild description. It meant that not 
only were all the agreements repudiated, 
but that the policy adopted in 1940 was 
also repudiated. 

When asked what they thought the re- 
action of the public would be to any such 
announcement, Mr. Davisson inquired cynic- 
ally, “Why do you have to tell the public?” 

I urge you by all means get the verbatim 
minutes of that meeting. 

The regents realized agreement with the 
academic senate was hopeless. 


REFERENDUM VOTE OF FACULTY 


On February 24, 1950, the regents, by a vote 
of 12 to 6, decided to enforce the plan agreed 
upon Septernber 30. A public attack on the 
regents started February 25. The policy of 
governing the university by high-pressure 
groups was inaugurated by the six. 

Early in March 1950, a large segment of 
the faculty revolted against the tactics of 
the academic senate, and at a stormy meet- 
ing demanded a referendum vote on the 
questions of the Communist policy of the 
university and upon means of implementing 
the policy. 

On March 22, 1950, after a year’s discus- 
sion and by a majority of approximately 80 
percent, the faculty repudiated the policy 
of the American Association of University 
Professors and endorsed the policy of the 
regents excluding Communists. 

On that same day, by a majority of ap- 
proximately 90 percent, the faculty adopted 
a second resolution which requested the 
regents to abolish the Hildebrand-Sproul 
oath and substitute an anti-Communist 
statement on the “letters of acceptance of 
salary and position.” 

Following is a verbatim quotation of the 
faculty proposal: 

“AN future letters of acceptance of salary 
and position will contain a statement that 
the person concerned accepts such position 
subject to the university policies embodied 
in the regents’ resolutions of October 11, 1940, 
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and June 24, 1949, excluding members of 
the Communist Party from employment in 
the university, and in university regulation 
5, endorsed in the regents’ statement of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1950.” 

It would seem nothing could be clearer 
than that the faculty overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the rejection of Communists, re- 
quested the abolition of the Hildebrand- 
Sproul oath, and suggested the implementa- 
tion of the policy by a statement on the 
annual letters. 

Early in April a committee of distin- 
guished alumni studied the whole problem 
and recommended the adoption of the fac- 
ulty’s suggestion. The committee even set 
up the wording to be used. 

On April 21, 1950, in a meeting at Davis, 
the regents, by a vote of 20 to 1, adopted the 
faculty-alumni plan without changing a 
word or a punctuation mark. 

Mr. Mario Giannini, wearied of the re- 
peated bad faith, voiced his suspicion the 
regents and the faculty would be tricked in 
some manner not clear at the time. He felt 
so strongly he resigned from the board, over 
protests of his colleagues. 

Could any sane person believe the faculty 
was asking the regents to abolish academic 
freedom? 

President Sproul and Provost Emeritus 
Deutsch addressed the academic senate. 

Sproul’s statements were equivocal; and 
Deutsch said: “If he were a professor, he 
would hold his nose and sign the statement.” 

Both of the gentlemen cringed to the aca- 
demic senate politicians and kept themselves 
in the good graces of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

Regent Giannini’s suspicion was proved 
sound overnight. 

Once again Sproul misled the faculty. 

When an absurd interpretation of the 
alumni plan was called to my attention on 
the morning of April 22, 1950, I tried to get 
President Sproul on the telephone, and find- 
ing that impossible I wrote him a letter, 
which was delivered by messenger. The letter 
speaks for itself, and Sproul has not answered 
it up to this moment. 





“APRIL 22, 1950. 
“President RoBerT GORDON SPROUL, 
“University of California, 
“Berkeley, Calif. 

“Dear PRESIDENT SPROUL: Have tried to 
reach you by telephone since 9:15 this 
morning. 

“I have been besieged with questions con- 
cerning quotation of yourself by Professor 
Hicks in statement to press. He quotes you 
as saying nonsigners of new contract pro- 
vision will not be dismissed in spite of un- 
willingness to sign the suggested contract. 

“Believe it vital to welfare of university 
that you correct immediately this absurd in- 
terpretation of yesterday's action by regents. 
This interpretation would destroy the plan 
formulated by the alumni council and 
adopted by the regents. It would constitute 
a fraud on the people of California. 

“You will recall that on Thursday after- 
noon you and I discussed this exact question 
after the alumni committee had rejected a 
proposal which would have made such an in- 
terpretation possible. 

“You will recall you gave me your assurance 
you understood the position of the alumni 
committee; that you concurred in it, and 
that you would stand on it. 

“Failure of a forthright stand by you im- 
mediately may precipitate a disaster. 

“Regent Giannini warned yesterday that 
once again the regents were making con- 
cessions to a dissident minority which would 
take the concessions and repudiate the bal- 
ance of any agreement, as they had repeat- 
edly during the last year. 

“In common with other regents, I accept- 
ed the alumni plan in the highest good faith 

and on your assurance that as administra- 
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tive head of the university you would ad- 
minister it according to its terms and the 
true intent. 

“On page 2 the alumni plan recites: 

“*Therefore, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the question becomes one not of 
whether the faculty should declare them- 
selves individually with respect to member- 
ship in the Communist Party, but rather the 
best method of such declaration.’ 

“The plan then sets forth the method. 

“To say now that the plan contemplated 
letting any and all faculty members avoid 
the declaration is absurd and obviously 
fraudulent. 

“I urge you to act promptly. 

“Sincerely.” 

I have not yet received an answer. 

In spite of the activities of Sproul and 
Deutsch, more than 99'4 perc.nt of the 
faculty signed the contract statements. 

A group of nonsigners demanded a hearing 
by the academic senate committee on privi- 
lege and tenure. 

The politicians of the academic senate 
promptly disbanded the existing committee 
on privilege and tenure—which included 
some very independent schools—and ap- 
pointed a new committee. 

The farce which followed is almost un- 
believable. 

At the regents’ meeting of June 23, 1950, 
President Sproul made a report and a num- 
ber of motions. 

He first moved to discharge from the uni- 
versity 157 younger members of the faculty 
who did not belong to the senate and had 
not signed the anti-Communist statement, 
This carried unanimously. 

Next he moved (and I beg of you to note 
this category very carefully) to discharge six 
members of the faculty who belonged to the 
senate, who had acquired tenure, and who 
had the courage to stand to their guns and 
refuse to say whether they were Commu- 
nists or not. 

There was not one word of evidence or any 
suggestion any one of these six was a Com- 
munist. Yet the committee on privilege and 
tenure made no move to protect them— 
President Sproul moved to discharge them. 

Subsequently, President Sproul, Governor 
Warren, and the other regents in the War- 
ren bloc of votes joined in discharging these 
six people. 3 

President Sproul next moved to accept the 
recommendation of the committee on privi- 
lege and tenure to retain 62 faculty members 
on the ground they .were not Communists. 

These sixty-two claimed that the anti- 
Communist statement constituted an inva- 
sion of their freedom and they would not 
discuss their political beliefs. 

Whereupon, they turned around and dis- 
cussed the matter with the committee on 
privilege and tenure. 

The suggestion that these cases were 
reviewed by the committee is farcical. The 
whole investigation of each case averaged 
an hour, according to Dean Prosser of the 
law school. 

On July 21, 1950, in the absence of three 
regents known to be opposed to the mo- 
tion, President Sproul and Governor Warren 
forced through the board a favorable motion 
by a vote of 10 to 9. 

On August 25, 1951, this was reconsidered 
and the nonsigners were rejected by a vote 
of 12 to 10. 

Eighteen of the nonsigners brought suit 
against the regents. 

This suit was decided against the regents 
by the district court of appeal in April 
1951. Eminent counsel advised us the opin- 
ion was erroneous. 

Because of the importance of the case, it 
‘was deemed important to have a decision of 
the regents’ power by the Supreme Court. 

At Berkeley, on April 13, 1951, Provost 
Emeritus Deutsch announced there was no 
need to continue the litigation, His views 





were communicated to the regents in a let- 
ter. 

At the April meeting of the regents a few 
days later the Warren bloc of votes endeav- 
ored to prevent even an application for re- 
hearing by the district court. 

While this absurd move was pending, the 
supreme court took over the case on its own 
motion, and it has been pending there ever 
since. 

By a process of appointments to the board, 
the Warren bloc finally had a majority, and 
with obvious glee at the meeting of the 
regents in October voted to reemploy on their 
own terms the 18 men who defied the regents 
and refused to be bound by a majority of 
90 percent of their colleagues. 

They wiped out the anti-Communist state- 
ment in the letter of acceptance suggested 
by the faculty and adopted by the alumni 
committee in its recommendation. 

The Deutsch mandate was finally carried 
out on November 16. 

If Mr. Tolman and his associates now 
accept appointment, they will face the re- 
quirement of a loyalty oath prescribed by 
the Levering Act. 

They refused to sign a mere statement on 
a contract as suggested by their colleagues 
because it invaded their right to privacy. 

If they now execute the same type of state- 
ment in a Levering oath, are they martyrs 
or mountebanks? 

There are many other records and docu- 
ments which supplement the proof and make 
clear that— 

1, The regents throughout this entire mat- 
ter acted in the highest good faith with the 
faculty. 

2. The records of the academic senate con- 
tain an official report of its own committee 
dated November 4, 1949, conclusively estab- 
lishing that “the regents did not act with- 
out the advice of the president, or the sen- 
ate, or its agencies.” 

3. Notwithstanding repeated acts of bad 
faith on the part of the academic senate, 
the regents labored patiently and tolerantly 
to solve a difficult problem. 

Because they refused to submit to the 
bludgeoning of the American Association of 
University Professors, the older regents have 
been subjected to a merciless campaign of 
smearing. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Deutsch and oth- 
ers declare in eloquent terms they would 
not employ a Communist. However, when 
steps are suggested to implement such a 
policy, they drift off into learned discussions 
of abstractions. 

Dr. Deutsch and the others knew well that 
the regents are prevented by security con- 
siderations from making a full presentation 
of the necessity for intelligent safeguarding 
of the Berkeley campus. 

In common with other regents, I have 
submitted to abuse in silence in the hope 
these men would finally be controlled by 
some sense of responsibility. This seems 
hopeless. 

It is quite clear that the vote of the faculty 
of the University of California repudiating 
the stand of the American Association of 
University Professors interfered with the 
creeping control of higher education. 

A great scholar recently remarked face- 
tiously: 

“You must remember that in relation to 
higher education particularly, the public is 
expected to put up and shut up.” 

Dr. Deutsch’s address indicates he consid- 
ers public representatives intruders. 


CONTROL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The new Dr. Deutsch makes no effort to 
conceal his contempt for boards of regents 
or trustees. On page 3 he says: 

“Society must therefore defend tenure if 
it wants universities—I mean real univer- 
sities—to exist. And since boards of trus- 
tees are made up of businessmen, lawyers, 
and the like, the wise practice has been 
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established that if it is proposed that a 
member of the faculty on permanent tenure 
be dismissed, a properly chosen faculty com- 
mittee should hear the evidence as to in- 
competence or immorality and make recom. 
mendations to the president. How is any 
board to pass upon the adequacy of a pro- 
fessor of physics or mathematics or any other 
subject?” 

This is not just an inadvertent bit of snob- 
bery. This is a contribution to the campaign 
of the American Association of University 
Professors to control all higher education and 
all faculties. 

One of the more vulgar and crude attacks 
on the regents was prepared by a protégé of 
Dr. Deutsch, a Mr. Ernst H. Kantorowicz, who 
arrived in the United States in 1940, and 
was given sanctuary at Berkeley. 

He wrote a pamphlet (now a collector's 
item). I shall not bother with his vulgari- 
ties. His conclusions are interesting. I 
quote from page 33: 

“Theodore Mommsen * * * once wrote: 
‘It is far easier to dethrone a cabinet minis- 
ter than it is to dismiss a full professor.’ 
What he alluded to were those vested rights 
of the professor which cannot easily be at- 
tacked or ignored by those in power with- 
out assailing, at the same time, certain fun- 
damental rights of society. This was true 
in imperial Germany; it is true also in this 
country, and the regents of the University 
of California will have to learn a lesson 
whether they like it or not.” 

Shortly after he wrote that pamphlet, 
which was taken out of circulation quickly, 
Mr. Kantorowicz was rewarded with an in- 
vitation to the School in Advanced Studies 
at Princeton. 

One of the highly advertised documents 
of the campaign of terror against the regents 
was entitled “The Year of the Oath” by Prof. 
George R. Stewart, who had achieved some 
success as a writer of fiction. He acknowl- 
edges anonymous collaborators. 

He stuck to the custom of the fiction field, 
namely, of manufacturing “facts” needed 
for any chapter. 

This is the gentleman, supposedly a scholar 
in search of the truth, to whom all of the 
records of the regents were offered so that 
his book might be accurate. He declined 
the offer. His book shows it. 

He devotes a full chapter to sneering at 
the categories from which the regents have 
been recruited. He makes clear that the fol- 
lowing do not make very acceptable regents: 

Lawyers, business executives, bankers, edi- 
tors, physicians, farmers, clergymen, civic 
workers, retired admirals, and club men. 

Stewart seriously suggests one method of 
reforming the government of the university 
would be to get rid of the regents and turn 
over management and investment of the 
great endowment funds to the professors of 
economics and accounting. 

Prankly, I have never been able to under- 
stand the tortuous mental processes of those 
who say they accept the principle of exclud- 
ing Communists, and then object to every 
regulation which might make such a policy 
effective. 

They claim to accept the substance and 
then reject the form. 

Of course oaths and statements are not 
cure-alls. However, since ancient times the 
taking of an oath has been accorded great 
value and respect in all civilized nations. 

I am indebted to Mr. Eugene Prince, who 
made such a magnificent presentation of 
the entire matter in the courts, for the facts 
of a very interesting incident I had for- 
gotten. 

The first law ever passed in the United 
States of America was Statute 1 providing for 
an oath of allegiance. George Washington 
was the first to subscribe to it. 

I realize a reference to Washington is old- 
fashioned, but do you not think we would 
all benefit by a little humility, and a return 
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to the standards of honor and integrity 
which played such a great part among the 
men who hated every aspect of collectivism 
and founded this Nation on the doctrine of 
the dignity of the human being? 

Let us hope that in a mellower mood Dr. 
Deutsch will not feel so contemptuous of 
everyone who does not have a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree. 

Washington, Shakespeare, Cicero, Pericles, 
Aristotle and some other famous men had no 
such degree. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Jim Lucas, writing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News for Friday, January 25, 
states he had a personal interview with 
General Lowe, retired, who was l.esi- 
dent Truman’s personal adviser in Ko- 
rea. If the statement attributed to Gen- 
eral Lowe is correct, then the Armed 
Services Committee of this House should 
conduct an investigation to ascertain all 
of the facts. We shout loudly about lib- 
erty and freedom. The charges made by 
General Lowe are very serious ones, and 
this Congress and the people of this 
country are entitled to know what hap- 
pened to General Lowe when he was in 
Korea and what happened to his reports 
when they were transmitted to the 
Pentagon and to the President. As part 
of my remarks, I am including the ar- 
t*:le by Mr. Lucas, which is very illu- 
minating: 


MAcARTHUR WAS FRAMED, TRUMAN’sS ADVISER 
SaYs 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

HarRIsON, MAINE, January 25.—Personal 
cablegrams to President Truman from 
Korea—containing information which might 
have prevented a break with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—never were delivered, Maj. Gen. 
Frank E. Lowe told me in an exclusive inter- 
vi-w today. 

Furthermore, General Lowe said he read 
and approved General MacArthur’s 1950 
message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
while it was being written. The White 
House suppressed this message. 

Both General Lowe and General Mac- 
Arthur were “shocked and surprised” by 
the President's order that it be withdrawn. 
They believed the message expressed sup- 
port of Mr. Truman's far-eastern policy. 

General Lowe, the President’s “eyes and 
ears” for the first 10 months of the Korean 
war, revealed he tried to get Mr. Truman 
to call off the Wake Island meeting with 
General MacArthur last spring. Under such 
tense circumstances, and with so many 
others present, General Lowe was convinced 
there was no chance of the two reaching 
an understanding. 

He felt there was the added danger the 
breach might be widened by those interested 
in keeping the President and General Mac- 
Arthur at odds. General Lowe sent one 
cablegram asking permission to brief the 
President at Honolulu in advance of the 
meeting, if Mr. Truman was determined to 
go to Wake, 
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General Lowe learned after he returned to 
Washington that these and other personal 
messages never reached the President. 

General Lowe doesn't know what happened 
to those messages, although he says it 
“shouldn't be difficult to draw conclusions.” 
When he finally came home, in June, he was 
tired and sick, interested only in writing his 
report to President Truman and going home. 

The cables could have been stopped in the 
Pentagon or the White House. General Lowe 
is inclined to suspect the Pentagon, where 
he says he is disliked because he never was 
“one of the team.” He is bitterly critical of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, and former Defense Secre- 
tary George C. Marshall. He says the Penta- 
gon tried to block his trip to Korea in the 
first place and ignored him while he was 
there. 

He is convinced “that damned Pentagon 
crowd” was out to discredit General Mac- 
Arthur for personal reasons and would do 
anything to accomplish its purposes. 

The State Department, he charged, has 
been guilty of “daily appeasement of the 
Communists in Asia,” feared and hated Gen- 
eral MacArthur “because he was right and it 
was wrong,” and was set on undermining him 
because he was “determined to meet the 
issue head on.” 


NO SUCH THING AS HALF A WAR 


“There is no such thing as half a war, and 
there never will be,” General Lowe said. 

“The State Department wanted him to 
fight a commissar war. It tried to make his 
decisions for him. One by one, we are doing 
the things Douglas MacArthur told us we 
would have to do. But I’m afraid we have 
missed the boat. 

“In April, we could have destroyed the 
Chinese Communist armies in Korea. In- 
stead, we’ve given them 7 months in which 
to build up their strength. It will be much 
harder now. I’m not even sure we can do it.” 

General Lowe is convinced the President 
and General MacArthur actually saw things 
alike. He thinks the two were deliberately 
pulled apart and pitted against each other 
by third parties—men he says “are damned 
near guilty, in my book, of what amounts to 
disloyalty to the Chief.” 

“It was the Chief’s decision to intervene 
in Korea and destroy the enemy,” he said. 
“It was their duty to support that decision. 
They didn’t and wouldn’t. Douglas MacAr- 
thur did, and they got him.” 

He said General MacArthur told him fre- 
quently that President Truman's decision on 
Korea was “the greatest act of statesmanship 
in world history.” President Truman’s re- 
gard for General MacArthur was “so high it 
couldn't have been any higher.” 


FLAME OF HOPE THROUGHOUT AREA 


When he dismissed the general, the Presi- 
dent cited the VFW message as one in a series 
of incidents proving General MacArthur was 
out of step with the administration’s foreign 
policy. In that message General MacArthur 
discussed the strategic importance of For- 
mosa—a Nationalist stronghold President 
Truman was using the Seventh Fleet to de- 
fend—and the necessity for keeping it in 
non-Communist hands. In it he spoke elo- 
quently of the President. 

“The decision of President Truman on 
June 27 lighted into flame a lamp of hope 
throughout Asia that was burning dully 
toward extinction,” General MacArthur 
cabled. “It marked for the Far East the 
focal and turning point in this area's strug- 
gle for freedom. It swept aside in one great 
monumental stroke all the hypocrisy and 
sophistry which has confused and deluded 
so many people distant from the actual 
scene.” 

When President Truman ordered the mes- 
sage suppressed, General Lowe said he and 
General MacArthur were bewildered. Gen- 
eral MacArthur sincerely believed, General 
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Lowe said, that his message would bolster 
the Truman far-eastern policy. General 
Lowe said he had “never seen a man more 
hurt and puzzled” than General MacArthur. 
As a good soldier, he withdrew his message. 
But it already had been released to the news- 
papers. 
THEY WANT TO FIGHT FROM CHATEAUS 


General Lowe quite obviously shares Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s views that the first—and 
perhaps climactic—battles against commu- 
nism will be fought in the Far East. He so 
reported to Mr. Truman when he was sent to 
Asia on a secret mission in 1945. Only the 
United States, he told the President then, 
can save Asia from communism. No other 
Western Power has the prestige, the respect, 
or the means to do it. 

But, he said, the Joint Chiefs of Staff can 
think only in terms of Europe—“they want 
to fight their wars from chateaus”—and re- 
sent any diversion of thought or effort to 
Asia. Unable to prevent the President's Ko- 
rean intervention, they have done everything 
possible to slow it down. 

“I hold that the issue has been joined,” 
General Lowe said. “It is communism 
against the rest of the world. It has been 
joined in the Far East and that is where it 
must have its first settlement. If we equivo- 
cate or procrastinate, if we appease these 
beasts, then the generations that follow us 
will indict us for physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual cowardice and we'll be guilty 
as hell.” 

Frank Lowe today is at once a tragic and 
magnificent igure. We sat before his blazing 
fireplace or drove about the Maine woods 
discussing what we had done and seen in 
Korea. The chain of friendship between us 
had been forged in battle. As we talked the 
temperature fell below zero and a snowstorm 
raged outside. 


KOREA MISSION TRAGIC FAILURE 


Frank Lowe returned from Korea last June. 
Why, after 7 months, has he finally decided 
to talk? 

Principally because this devoted patriot 
believes his mission to Korea was a tragic 
failure. It was his job, he felt, to prevent 
a misunderstanding. It was his job to make 
doubly sure that the two men he loved most 
in this world, Harry Truman and Douglas 
MacArthur, always understood each other, 
always stood shoulder to shoulder against 
the common foe, always worked together. 

President Truman sent him to General 
MacArthur, General Lowe felt, not only be- 
cause he was the President's close friend, 
but because he was General MacArthur's 
friend, tod. General Lowe, a rock-ribbed 
Maine Republican, and Harry Truman, a 
Micsouri Democrat, clicked from the moment 
the general was assigned as military aide to 
the old Truman committee. But Generals 
Lowe and MacArthur had been friends long 
before Mr. Truman came to Washington. 

General Lowe tried to play fair with both. 
A copy of every message he sent to the 
President was delivered to General MacAr- 
thur. Both men knew and approved this 
arrangement. 

If any man could have prevented what 
happened, General Lowe believes, he was 
that man. And he thinks he failed. He 
couldn't cope with “that damned Pentagon 
crowd.” 

There are other reasons. He has waited 
patiently for some action on his report. 
Nothing has happened. He feels time is 
running out. 

I hadn't seen Frank Lowe since april when 
I walked into his home here. Korea has 
left its mark on him. He hardly seemed 
the same sturdy soldier who had campaigned 
from Pusan to the Yalu River, who landed 
at Inchon, who never seemed to sleep or 
rest. He is far from a well man today. At 
67, Frank Lowe says, “I don’t covet lon- 
gevity.” 


LIVE TODAY AND PLAN FOR TOMORROW 


While in uniform, Frank Lowe was re- 
luctant to talk. Now, retired for age, he 
can say what he thinks. 

“Nothing I say to you is off the record,” 
he said. “I'm a realist and I'm too damned 
old to change.” 

On one point, the old warrior is emphatic: 
there are no political implications in what 
he is doing. He doesn’t intend to play 
partisan politics. He is sulfuric in his re- 
action to Republican demands that he be 
called before a Congressional committee. 

“I can see no good to be accomplished by 
my being called at vhis late date,” he said. 

“We should forget yesterday except for 
the lessons taught. Live today; plan for to- 
morrow.” 

He is equally emphatic on another point: 
there are no changes in his basic loyalties. 
His devotion to President Truman is as real 
as ever. He is a little saddened that the 
President has, in his opinion, been misled 
and misinformed. But he understands how 
those things happen. 

When General Lowe went to Korea, his 
orders were simple: “Take up where you left 
off.” He had the greatest leeway. He could 
go where he chose. 


MAC ARTHUR IS WORLD’S TOP GENERAL 


What does he think of General MacArthur 
now? 

Frank Lowe says he hasn’t changed the 
opinion he expressed last March. Then, he 
said: 

“I think General MacArthur is the greatest 
general—strategically and tactically—this 
world has ever known. It takes 50 years to 
write history. You and I will not live to 
read the final verdict, but I'll bet that his- 
tory 50 years from now will so record. Our 
people have never gotten so much for so 
little. In my opinion, his Korean campaign 
was a masterpiece of strategy and tactics.” 

What about the decision to cross the 38th 
parallel? 

“What were his orders from the United 
Nations?” Frank Lowe countered. “As I 
understand them, those orders were to pro- 
ceed forthwith to defeat the North Korean 
Communist army and to reestablish the Re- 
public of Korea. How in the hell could he 
have done that in any other way than to 
pursue a defeated and disintegrated enemy 
throughout the length of Korea—as far 
north as the Yalu and Tumen Rivers?” 

The Korean war, General Lowe says, was 
“Russian engineered and precipitated.” 

“You were there at Uijongbu when we 
captured that Russian order of battle,” he 
said. “Those were excellent plans (dated in 
March and written in both Russian and 
Korean, I recall). 

“If an American general with those plans 
and that superiority hadn’t smashed the 
length of Korea and taken Pusan within 48 
hours he would have been relieved of com- 
mand. As it was, thanks to the genius of 
Douglas MacArthur and the guts of a hand- 
ful of Americans and South Koreans, the 
Communists failed. 

“If anything is needed to prove that the 
Russians started this war, that document 
did. It was carefully calculated long in ad- 
vance, just as is the whole Russian pro- 
gram.” 

RUSSIA HAS THREE PURPOSES IN KOREA 


General Lowe approved President Tru- 
man’s intervention in Korea. As he sees it, 
Russia had three objectives: 

1. To set up another laboratory of war, as 
in Spain, to test tactics, techniques, and 
weapons. 

2. To see whether the United Nations was 
another League of Nations and would just 
pass notes, as the League did in regard to 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, and the Panay incident. 

3. To see whether the United Nations— 
and the United States in particular—would 
fight. 
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“They got their answers,” he said. “It was 
&@ great shock to the Russians to learn that so 
many free countries could and would send 
fighting units to a United Nations Army un- 
der American command with complete good 
will. The free world has gained a great deal.” 

However, he feels, we should have carried 
the fight to the enemy more aggressively. If 
that meant crossing the Yalu, either in the 
air or on the ground, he would have done 
it. If :ailitary strategy ruled out crossing the 
Yalu, he wouldn't have done it for political 
reasons. Quite obviously, he feels many of 
our decisions have been political. 

As a result, he says, we face a “disgraceful 
stalemate” and thousands of lives are being 
sacrificed needlessly. 





A Briton Challenges Our Foreign Policy 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include with my 
remarks the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald on Thursday, January 24, 1952. 
The information contained in this edi- 
torial supports what I said in a House 
speech a few days ago. 

The editorial follows: 


The premises of American foreign policy 
and of the interventionist viewpoint are 
sharply questioned in an unusual book Main 
Fleet to Singapore, by a British naval ex- 
pert, Capt. Russell Grenfell, retired officer of 
the Royal Navy. The British naval historian 
is so objective that he can dismiss as folly 
the very things that the Truman administra- 
tion is doing for the benefit of Britain. 

Captain Grenfell subscribes to a view 
which such American political leaders as 
Senator Tarr have advanced: The primary 
concern of any country’s foreign policy must 
be the security of that country. On the 
basis of British experience, he lays down the 
dictum that loyalty should begin at home. 

The deterioration of British fortunes, 
Captain Grenfell asserts, began when Brit- 
ain disregarded this cardinal rule—first by 
sending a continental land army to Europe 
in 1914, then by repeating the same mistake 
in 1939. On both occasions, the captain says, 
Britain should have placed its reliance on 
the supremacy of its fleet, supplemented by 
the defensive asset of a fighter air force. 

The point of departure for Captain Gren- 
fell’s discussion is the loss of the heavy 
British warships Repulse and Prince of Wales 
off Singapore December 10, 1941. He states 
that Britain's primary loyalty should have 
been to herself and to the Empire. The 
dispatch of the British main fleet to Singa- 
pore for the protection of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, Borneo, Australia, New Zealand, 
Burma, and the British islands in the Pacific 
had been repeatedly pledged through the 
years, but when the test came only these 
two fleet units were sent out and much of 
the Empire fell to the enemy. 

Grenfell blames this failure to protect 
British interests on Prime Minister Churchill, 
who doubled as Minister of Defense. He says 
that Churchill not only successfully reduced 
the fleet elements which should have been 
sent to the Orient, but that he failed to 
meet the requirements in fighter aircraft 
laid down by the British Far Eastern Com- 
mand. The men on the spot estimated that 
they would need a minimum of 556 aircraft. 
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The War Office in London conceded that 
Japan probably would attack with no less 
than 713 aircraft. Despite the differential, 
London authorities authorized only 336 air- 
craft for Malaya and, as it turned out when 
the Japanese attack came, only 141 were 
available and most of these were obsolescent. 

Without adequate air strength, the British 
in Malaya could not stop the Japanese troop 
landings, cut off supplies and reinforcements, 
or hold their vital airdromes. There was no 
fighter protection or reconnaissance available 
when the Repulse and the Prince of Wales 
put to sea to try to disrupt the Japanese land- 
ings. These warships were easy prey to the 
Japanese airmen. 

“An amplitude of fighters could have been 
provided had Mr. Churchill chosen,” says 
Captain Grenfell. “But * * * he was busy 
handing out Hurricanes by the hundred for 
the defense of foreign countries while ignor- 
ing the needs of the British Far East.” 

Grenfell says that, had Churchill put Brit- 
ain’s needs first, no less than 802 modern 
aircraft would have been available for Singa- 
pore by December 1941, instead of 141 “old 
crocks.” He says that 209 aircraft were sacri- 
ficed in the futile defense of Greece, while 
the Prime Minister in 1941 actually dis- 
patched no less than 593 fighters to Russia 
in what Churchill called “a loyal effort to 
help our ally.” 

Captain Grenfell declared that Britain’s 
loyalty should have been to herself and to the 
threatened parts of the Empire. By denying 
fleet and aircraft protection to the posses- 
sions and dominions in the Orient and the 
Pacific, it signed the death warrant for Brit- 
ish sea supremacy and for the maintenance 
of the Empire, which is now in dissolution. 
Purther, by insuring .sritain’s defeat in these 
areas, it made certain the rise of Asiatic na- 
tionalism .nd chauvinism, such as have 
turned the Orient into a revolutionary mael- 
strom since the war. After Singapore Asiat- 
ics no longer feared western military power. 

The British expert now sees America in 
process of repeating these British errors— 
dissipating its strength in support of nations 
it deems temporarily friendly and sending 
land armies into Asia and Europe when its 
preeminence as a sea power, supported by de- 
fensive air power, is all that it needs to safe- 
guard itself from invasion and conquest. 

This post mortem on Singapore suggests all 
too plainly that the efforts of the Europe 
firsters, if unchecked, will undermine the 
power and safety of the United States by re- 
peating the same pattern that led to Brit- 
ain’s downfall. 





Money Won’t Build Character 
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HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY N 


OF INDIANA 
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Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to submit an edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star of 
January 29, 1952, as follows: 

Money Won't Bump CHARACTER 

Bishop Richard C. Raines, of the Indiana 
Methodist area, put his finger on a vitally 
important principle in his speech Sunday 
dedicating the Fletcher Place Community 
Center. “We do not build character,” he 
said, “merely by spending money.” Many 
times we weaken rather than strengthen 
people by giving them gifts. And certainly 
the impersonal giving by an impersonal gov- 


ernment to an impersonal government nel- 
ther strengthens a nation nor wins gratitude 
and friendship from the people. 

Private charity is a personal thing which 
helps both the giver and the receiver grow 
in moral stature and strength of character. 
But “governments are impersonal,” as Bishop 
Raines said, “and when people receive money 
from them they do not appreciate it, and 
by doing so governments create paupers who 
give no thought of reciprocal good will.” 
Instead the beneficiaries of government 
spending look upon what they get as a 
right. They come to depend upon it and 
thus lose their own independence as people 
and as nations. Their will to improve their 
Own condition weakens. And they resent 
rather than appreciate the giver. 

“We do not build character merely by 
spending money.” If America had leaders 
who understood this basic principle, our 
country would have more strong friends 
abroad, and our people’s own characters 
would be stiffened as their own self-reliance 
increased. 





Each Step Helps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE a 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour- 
nal on Monday, January 29, 1952, entitled 
“Each Step Helps.” 


Eacu Step HELPs 


In recommending the enactment of Federal 
mine safety legislation, President Truman 
reminded the Congress of two major mine 
disasters in Illinois in recent years—the 
Centralia disaster which took 111 lives in 
1947, and, more recently, the explosion iu the 
New Orient mine at West Frankfort which 
killed 119 coal miners. 

The President told Congress that the strict 
enforcement of mine safety regulations by 
Federal authority probably would have pre- 
vented those two disasters. 

When Gov. Adlai Stevenson visited Presi- 
dent Truman in Washington last week, Fed- 
eral mine safety legislation was among the 
subjects discussed by the two men. Under 
existing laws Federal inspectors can call at- 
tention to dangerous situations and condi- 
tions in coal mines, but enforcement is left 
to State mine-inspection authorities. Fed- 
eral inspectors cannot close down a coal mine 
until dangerous conditions have been elimi- 
nated. 

President Truman has called for Federal 
legislation which would prevent mine explo- 
sions. Governor Stevenson, somewhat closer 
to the situation, has made the practical even 
if grimly realistic observation that coal min- 
ing cannot be 100 percent safe. 

But Governor Stevenson is anxious to elim- 
inate as many hazards as is possible. An 
inspector who went down into the Orient 
mine after the recent disaster said the ex- 
plosion could have been touched off by one 
of a thousand things. Even if 999 of the 
hazards are eliminated, the one remaining 
could cause disaster. 

But every precaution that is taken, every 
condition that is corrected, every new safety 
device that is installed and every regulation 
that is enforced increases the coal miners’ 
chance of coming out of the mine alive at 
the end of a day’s work under conditions 
which are, at best, most hazardous. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON |N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, old 
dispersers never die; or fade away. They 
live to try and disperse another day. 

This administration had almost suc- 
ceeded in strangling industrial initiative 
in New England through economic sub- 
sidies to poorer sections of the country, 
when Russia upset the plans by becom- 
ing wore menacing in attitude. The re- 
sultant necessity of partial personal and 
industrial mobilization demanded the 
full cooperation of New England labor 
and management to assure production 
of material for defense. 

Thwarted in their desire to make over 
the industrial face of the Nation by 
purely social means, the planners moved 
in under the guise of military experts 
and decided to disperse industries and 
jobs through terror. Fear of bombing 
attack is now cited as justification for 
their plans. 

Unless we subscribe to the theory that 
the Rlissians would not bomb Washing- 
ton for fear of ending the confusion here, 
it must be assumed that the Nation's 
Capital would be a primary target. Yet, 
the same bureaucrats who want the Gov- 
ernment to disperse industry from con- 
centrated areas refuse themselves to 
budge from a potential target area. 
Their reluctance to leave Washington 
for safer quarters 20 miles out cannot 
be totally ascribed to their fearlessness. 
Perhaps their removal from the social 
swim of the District of Columbia might 
be a contributing factor to their reluc- 
tance. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post in an 
editorial on January 29 took proper note 
of dispersal efforts and made forceful 
and intelligent objection to the proposi- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 


Wuy DISPERSE INDUSTRY? 


How many Connecticut industrial workers, 
we wonder, took note of the conference which 
was held in Hartford last Thursday under the 
auspices of the State development commis- 
sion, or realized that some of the facts dis- 
closed there might have a very direct bear- 
ing on their own future? Might indeed up- 
root them from their present surroundings, 
and force them to journey to distant places, 
at much expense in search of work? 

Yet such was the alarming prospect laid 
bare at the Hartford conference. 

The underlying fact was that the President 
of the United States is stubbornly pursuing a 
policy called the dispersal of industry, 
which in plain English means that the in- 
dustrial East is not only to have no new in- 
dustries but to be deprived of many which 
it now possesses. 

Government contracts are to be manipu- 
lated and Government spending so devised 
that many factories, in order to survive at 
all, must leave the towns or cities which orig- 
inally gave them birth, and where the skilled 
workers who know how to operate them and 
maintain them now live. They must move 
to other parts of the country which at pres- 
ent are lacking both in industry and in the 
people who know how to operate industry. 
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The excuse for all this is that we must 
disperse our industry in such a way that an 
enemy cannot hit too much of it at any 
one time with any one bomb. President 
Truman has twice presented this theory to 
Congress and Congress has twice rejected it. 
But the President, with that stubbornness 
for which he is noted, is exercising the great 
power of his office through various Federal 
boards and commissions to achieve the same 
end. 

Harry L. Whitney, director of the Rhode 
Island Development Commission, was not ex- 
aggerating when he told the conference that 
“if the present Government policy is ad- 
hered to, this section of the country will be 
heading directly for the bread line.” 

This dispersal-of-industry theory ignores 
the great fundamental fact that it is not our 
business to tear down our cities, scatter our 
homes, or hide underground. Our business 
is to manage our Air Force, our Navy, and 
our foreign policy in such a way that bomb- 
ing us will be quite out of the question. 

Our industrial centers did not spring up 
where they are by sheer accident. Part of 
the reason for their location is the fact that 
pioneers with the inventiveness, the enter- 
prise, and the ability to build up and foster 
these industries lived here in the first place, 
and their successors live here today. Prox- 
imity to raw materials (as in the case of 
Pennsylvania’s steel industry) is another 
reason. 

But finally the theory of dispersal com- 
pletely ignores the fact that there is a great 
advantage in having various industries close- 
ly integrated because they supply so much 
in the way of parts and material to each 
other. To scatter these same industries all 
over the map or to plant them in Harry Tru- 
man’s political slums would greatly reduce 
their efficiency. 

There is a natural and healthy plant- 
dispersal which is always in progress. In- 
dustries spread out to get more room. They 
remain in the same gereral area, but not 
under the same roof. The conference was 
told that the towns immediately surround- 
ing Hartford now have industrial property to 
an assessed valuation of $60,000,000, all op- 
erated by concerns which were once exclu- 
sively within the boundaries of Hartford 
itself. 

If dispersal is so essential, why not begin 
by dispersing Washington, D. C.? The truth 
is that there is a kind of war hysteria being 
deliberately fomented in the United States 
and being used for the purpose of building 
political fences and conferring political fa- 
vors at the cost of those sections of the 
country which have honestly wrought their 
own success. 





Dr. Townsend’s Eighty-f irthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO  & 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Townsend, leader of the Townsend 
movement, recently celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday. I know all the 
Members of Congress, in both parties, 
want to extend congratulations and best 
wishes to him. 

For many, many years, Dr. Townsend 
has tried to improve the lot of the aged. 
It is not necessary that all the Members 
agree with the plan he has suggested, 
but, whether the Members agree with 





him or not, I know all will agree that 
he has devoted a great many years to 
the welfare of the aged. 

He has continually pointed out that 
our older people have great difficulty in 
getting along; that the money they re- 
ceive is not adequate for their needs; 
that the purchasing power of their dol- 
lars has gone down as the cost of living 
has skyrocketed; and that they are en- 
titled to security as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of charity. 

Although he has reached the age of 
85, Dr. Townsend is looking forward to 
many more years during which he will 
continue to give his movement the bene- 
fit of his experience, wisdom, and lead- 
ership. I know we all want to wish him 
every happiness and many, Many more 
birthdays to celebrate. 





Compulsory Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





or a0 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK -) 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
the testimony in opposition to compul- 
sory military training of Knute Hill, of 
Ephrata, Wash., before the House Armed 
Services Committee: 


Mr. Vinson and members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, I am Knute Hill, 
of Ephrata, Wash. I come before you as a 
private citizen, although I am deputy State 
master of the Washington State Grange, 
which is on record in opposition to the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission’s re- 
port; and I am speaking with the approval 
of my State’s Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
an organization which has worked, for over 
30 years, for international good will and 
understanding. As a former Member of the 
House, I know something of your difficulties 
in writing and enacting just the right legis- 
lation. I respect your sincerity and good 
intentions, and only hope you may seek to 
know and do that which is right. 

Some of you may remember it was my 
privilege, as a Member of the House from 
1933 to 1943, to oppose legislation similar to 
this. I am still opposed because I believe it 
is not in the best interests of the Nation 
which we all love. I believe the Nation 
which consistently seeks the good of all 
mankind, which seeks to be a good nation 
rather than merely a great one, in the end 
proves to be the greatest of all. “He that 
would be greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all” is just as true of nations 
as of individuals. 

However, I am here as a private citizen not 
seeking to present my major arguments 
against UMT but to ask some questions 
which I cannot answer and which do not 
seem to have been clearly answered before 
this committee to date. I believe they 
should be answered, fully and carefully, be- 
fore a bill is submitted to the House, or the 
House itself should seek the answers. 

Iam no general. I do not know the an- 
swers, but I have listened to part of the 
testimony before this committee and feel 
the questions are important; not alone for 
me, but for every American. 

The first question is: Should this proposal 
be enacted before there are certain assur- 
ances about the reserves? While I seri- 
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ously question the effectiveness of this 6 
months of training, of which Mr. James 
DEVEREUX comments that if it is Just a high 
type of Boy Scout training, “that would do 
more harm than good,” I will pass by that 
point, and will move to the Reserves. You 
say they are not a part of the report, nor 
is this committee to concern itself with 
them. But somebody needs to give thought 
to the Organized Reserves. Is not every 
UMT graduate to go into the Reserves as 
soon as the emergency is over? From evi- 
dence before this committee and other 
sources, one believes the Pentagon has not 
always stood strongly behind this Reserve 
program. You heard Jack Lynn, of the Farm 
Bureau, testify the other day that his Na- 
tional Guard unit went to summer camp and 
found almost nothing ready for them. They 
just sat on their bunks with little to do. 
Yet millions are to be put into these Reserve 
organizations where training seems to have 
been rather ineffective. Would these UMT 
trainees make any progress in the Reserves 
without equipment or an organized pro- 
gram? 

I question if the House has a right to con- 
sider this bill until it has some assurances 
regarding the future policy in regard to the 
Reserves. I would like to know how long 
it took to get each Reserve unit ready for ac- 
tual combat, both in the last world war and 
the Korean “emergency.” Could not the 
services have started with raw men and have 
done it almost as quickly? We have heard 
a little about the cost of UMT, but not one 
word has been said about the cost of the 
Reserve program. In a few years, with pos- 
sibly 6 miliion men in the Reserves, in 
weekly drills and annual camps, surely the 
cost would be much greater than for the 
training of the 800,000 trainees a year. 

You gentlemen have heard much com- 
plaint from the apparently unequal way in 
which men were called into active duty from 
the Reserves. But is not that difficulty in- 
herent in the situation? Suppose, in an 
emergency, the Army needs 80 percent of 
its Reserves; the Navy needs only 50 percent, 
while the Air Force must take every avail- 
able reservist, then men will be called from 
their homes and children with apparent in- 
justice and inequality. Even those with two 
or three children and key jobs would have 
to go to the Air Force, in such case. I 
believe much of the pressure for UMT lies 
in the apparent injustices behind the units 
sent to Korea. But I do not believe any 
reserve system will be free from a multi- 
tude of such situations, nor are constituents 
likely to cease complaining to their Con- 
gressmen if this bill is enacted. 

Let me ask, in the second place: Does 
not military strength tend to make a na- 
tion's diplomacy somewhat overbearing and 
tough? Overbearing and tough diplomacy is 
a@ sure way to alienate friends and under- 
mine our influence on other people, as with 
the Kaiser from 1909 until 1914, or Hitler 
with Chamberlain at Munich and in the 
Sudetenland. We have already heard sug- 
gestions that America tell the European na- 
tions, in no uncertain terms, what they 
should and should not do. It is easy to sub- 
stitute military posture for true diplomacy 
and reliance on the roads to agreement. It 
seems tragic that the United Nations seems 
to play so small a part in the thinking of this 
committee and of the armed services. With 
6,000,000 reserves, we might be in a mood 
to try to tell mankind what they may and 
may not do, a temptation unknown to small 
nations, like Sweden and Switzerland, even 
though they have UMT. 

In conclusion, my good friends and former 
colleagues, I would like to return for a mo- 
ment to my basic feelings, for I am defi- 
nitely opposed to peacetime conscription, 
no matter what name it bears. I believe 
it would change us from being a civilian 
Nation into a military one, The plan does 
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not seem truly democratic for it takes only 
the physically fit, and leaves those who need 
good care and medical attention out of its 
consideration. Its cost, including both UMT 
and Reserves, might be the “straw that 
breaks the camel's back,” resulting in un- 
controlled inflation. It would tend to lose 
us friends in other nations, might make some 
of Russia’s propaganda seem to be the truth. 
As you have heard, many of our most re- 
spected individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding all the great farm organizations, 
are united in their opposition. 

I understand that Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
stated before your committee that UMT 
would not add to the security of America 
this year or next. Since selective service will 
provide every man who might be inducted 
through UMT, what justification is there for 
further complicating the present military 
structure with a program which is designed 
for peacetime? 

Our plea is for moral strength, moral re- 
armament until we can trust that right 
makes might and great military establish- 
ments become unnecessary. Gentlemen, I 
have no sons or grandsons to be drafted, but 
I speak as a loyal American citizen in behalf 
of the sons of many American mothers and 
fathers when I raise my voice and my ques- 
tions in regard to this proposed action. 

In our beloved country, where we boast of 
free enterprise and individual initiative, let 
us permit these sons to freely choose their 
way of life and give them the opportunity 
to follow the calling that appeals to them. 

Finally, my fellow Americans, let me re- 
mind you of the fate of other nations which 
have adopted peacetime conscription. Where 
is Italy today notwithstanding the Roman 
legions? Where is Germany, despite her 
goosestepping troopers? Where is France, 
that once boasted her Old Guard? Napoleon 
first instituted peacetime conscription in 
early 1800. Listen to the sobered exile on 
the lonely isle of St. Helena: “What amazes 
me more than all else is the impotence of 
force to organize anything. There are only 
two powers in the world: the spirit and the 
sword. In the long run the sword will al- 
ways be conquered by the spirit.” Let us 
take heed ere we meet our Waterloo and the 
fate of St. Helena overtake us. 





What the Bill of Rights Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 3\ 


HON. EUGENE J. MceCARTHY + 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp this prize-winning essay, What 
the Bill of Rights Means to Me, written 
by Miss Barbara Matczynski, of St. 
Agnes High School, St. Paul, Minn. The 
city-wide contest was sponsored by the 
St. Paul Board of Realtors. 

WHat THE BILt or RIGHTs MEANS TO ME 

Listen, America. Listen to the voice of 
America's freedom speak: “I say,” declares 
the citizen; “I think,” writes the editor; “I 
believe,” asserts the clergyman. Ever since 
these individual liberties were granted in the 
Bill of Rights, every American has felt secure 
in expressing himself and his policies. 

This 10-story bulwark of American civil 
liberties includes the right of every person 
to develop his mind and soul in ways of his 
own choice, free of coercion, provided he does 
not interfere with the personal rights of 
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others. This decade of constitutional 
amendments implies the right to live and let 
live, to learn and let learn, and to love and 
let love. Ordinarily human rights need the 
protection of the Government; these civil 
ten commandments are »rotection from the 
Government. They grant not merely the 
freedom to choose but also the freedom to 
have a share in securing the kinds of choice 
that are available. 

It was the attempt to secure this type of 
freedom which gave a unique quality to life 
in colonial America. When the United States 
were being established, the greatest threat 
to personal freedom was governmental tyr- 
anny. The Founding Fathers labored dili- 
gently to make certain that no government 
could become strong enough to destroy the 
liberty of the individual. This fact is vividly 
illustrated in many foreign countries where 
the voice of tyranny, oppression, and intoler- 
ance ruthlessly denies unalienable rights to 
its citizens. The voice of dictators seeks to 
crush the immortal desire for freedom which 
has inspired men and women through the 


These times challenge us. In various sec- 
tions of the globe man as an individual is 
gradually succumbing to the overwhelming 
influence of the state. Even in America the 
grand legacy which we now enjoy is again 
endangered ty tyrants, and by those who 
wish to despoil us of our legitimate heritage. 
Sometimes, too, the cause of liberty suffers 
because of the indifference and indolent at- 
titude of the very beneficiaries of freedom's 
blessings. Against such dangers there is no 
better safeguard than to be alert and active 
as free people who will take a definite stand 
and cooperate intelligently in this crisis. If 
we do this, the voice of America’s freedom 
shall continue to speak. 

Listen, twentieth-century America. My 
origin is not in any social organization or 
any constitution, or any party. I am a part 
of the very nature of man. But when man 
is no longer free, when he becomes a slave, 
then I cannot be heard. I need your Bill 
of Rights to protect me. It’s up to you. 
I'm counting on you. 





Lyna, Mass. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE N 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TI.E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent is- 
sue of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass.: 

Lynn: A Report OF PROGRESS 


Lynn Chamber of Commerce has per- 
formed a timely service by emphasizing in 
its current Newsletter to its members a few 
of the reasons why residents of this com- 
munity should be optimistic about the city’s 
economic and industrial prospects as 1952 
gets under way. 

There have been too many tales of woe 
bandied about by self-appointed crepe hang- 
ers concerning our economic picture, when 
the facts warrant a far more hopeful, cheer- 
ful attitude. 

For the past 5 years Lynn has maintained 
the highest weekly industrial wage in Massa- 
chusetts and has never been below second 
place in New England. The 1951 average 
wage here was $74.95. For the past 5 years 
Lynn has had the lowest unemployment rec- 
ord in the State. Lynn is fortunate to have 
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in its midst the largest employer in New 
England, the General Electric Co. Lynn is 
also the largest retail center between Boston 
and Montreal and today has the largest labor 
force in its history, 51,624. Moreover, it has 
the smallest amount of vacant industrial 
space in any Massachusetts industrial city. 
It is the center of the North Shore, one of 
the richest market areas in Massachusetts. 
Transportation wise, it is near the Logan In- 
ternational Airport and close to the new 
Route 128, a direct lane to New York and 
the West. 

But, the die-hard “Gloomy Gusses” will 
insist, Lynn lost 4 industries last year, em- 
ploying 225 people. 

Granted, but the crepe hangers do not add 
that 17 new industries employing 430 peo- 
ple, moved into the city in the same period. 

Let’s stop selling Lynn short. We've advan- 
tages here that many another community 
has long eyed with envy. 








Doctors in Politics 33 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF f A 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most im- 
portant editorial which appears in the 
current issue of America, January 12. 

As all of us know, America is a lead- 
ing Catholic weekly publication whose 
integrity is known throughout the Nation 
and whose judgment is respected every- 
where. 

The editorial is entitled “Doctors in 
Politics,” and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of each Member of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Doctors In POLtrics 


From all indications, not the least inter- 
esting part of what promises to be & year of 
almost unparalleled political maneuvering 
will be the role doctors and their allies will 
play in 1952’s electioneering. Both doctors 
and their patients will want to give serious 
consideration to the implications of this new 
venture on the part of the health pro‘es- 
sions. 

The American people, including the edi- 
tors of this Review, hold the health pro- 
fessions in very high regard. That so many 
physicians subscribe to America and that 
50 many have even become America’s asso- 
ciates gratifies us a great deal. We are 
especially pleased, because not a few physi- 
cians took offense at the position we adopted 
on the issue of compulsory health insurance 
a couple of years ago. 

As a matter of fact, we never committed 
ourselves in favor of the administration's 
proposal. What we did was to insist this 
proposal deserved serious study. We took 
sharp issue with the American Medical As- 
sociation’s write-off of the plan as socialistic. 
We respect the opinions of those who oppose 
compulsory health insurance, so long as they 
stick to facts. This is still our position. 

The Modern Hospital, a monthly journal 
published in Chicago, carried an extremely 
interesting article by R. M. Cunningham, Jr. 
in its December 1951 issue, on Can Political 
Means Gain Professional Ends? The article 
was based on a “confidential report that is 
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being circulated among medical-society offi- 
cials,” portraying the methods used by the 
healing arts professions in a congressional 
election in Pennsylvania and in the Dulles- 
Lehman senatorial election in New York in 
1949. This report is said to be a “blueprint 
for political organization of the medical, 
nursing, and hospital professions in the 1952 
presidential campaign.” Dentists, druggists, 
and—though they used to be quacks to 
AMA's Morris Fishbein—osteopaths and 
chiropractors also play their roles in this new 
effort to fight fire with fire, as the pro- 
moters of the plan say in justifying their 
political action. 

What are these new medico-political 
methods? Like the CIO-Political Action 
Committee, the doctors resort to letter 
writing (to their patients), to personal tele- 
phone cails, and even, themselves or through 
others, to door-to-door canvassing in favor 
of the right candidate, i. e., the one opposed 
to socialized medicine. They use visits to 
their offices by patients to ask the latter to 
vote right. They use spot radio appeals as 
electio.. day nears. They also display politi- 
cal posters in their offices. 

The medico-political campaign in Penn- 
sylvania succeeded in electing Congressman 
SaYLor, an opponent of “socialized medi- 
cine,” by a plurality of 8,488 “in an off-year 
election in which the vote cast was 99 per- 
cent of the total in the last presidential 
election.” No fewer than 20,544 voters 
switched from the Democratic to the Repub- 
lican column. In New York State the cam- 
paign failed—partly (it is hinted) because so 
many “cosmopolitan” (i.e., Jewish?) healers 
in New York City preferred Mr. Lehman. 
Still, the State-wide campaign rolled up a 
very impressive total of “2,422,737 simple, 
clean-cut messages the electorate could 
understand.” All this adds up to extremely 
formidable pressure-group tactics on the 
part of the “Healing Arts Professions.” 

Such political power, capitalizing on the 
implicit faith patients have in their doctors, 
carries heavy responsibilities. The health 
professions should maintain the highest 
standards of accuracy in their political cam- 
paigning. In some respects they have, in 
the past, fallen far short of accuracy and 
even honesty: 

1. In one newspaper display, for exam- 
ple, the medico-politicians claimed that 
Britain's public health program “has already 
put Great Britain in virtual bankruptcy.” 
This is false: overseas trade deficits are the 
main cause of Britain's troubles. 

2. The parallel the doctors draw between 
Britain's “socialized medicine” and the ad- 
ministration’s proposal conceals the essen- 
tial fact that Britain's is in no real sense 
an insurance program to begin with. 

3. The American Medical Association's 
claim that “socialized medicine” paved the 
way for the rise of Hitler in Germany is non- 
sense. 

4. The American Medical Association even 
invented a quotation from Lenin, to wit: 
“Socialized medicine is the keystone to the 
arch of the Socialist state.” After the Li- 
brary of Congress could nct locate this state- 
ment in Lenin's voluminous works, Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. Biemiller (Democrat, 
Wisconsin) challenged the American Medi- 
cal Association to produce the citation. The 
latter admitted it could not, but continued 
to use this phony ammunition (see the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for December 20, 
1950). 

Last November, Dr. Paul R. Hawley, former 
national director of both the Blue Cross and 
the Blue Shield voluntary health-insurance 
plans and now director of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, charged both sides in this 
controversy with being “emotional.” 

Doctors have every right to defend by po- 
litical action what they conceive to be their 


professional interests. The means they 
adopt, however, should be honest and ac- 
curate. Otherwise the doctors will propel us 
farther down the road to “pseudo-demo- 
cracy,” while alarming us about the “com- 
munism” of State health insurance. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the State 
of Texas has produced many great men 
who possessed courage, vision, and wis- 
dom. One of these men was Hon. Jesse 
H. Jones, who was Secretary of Com- 
merce during the dark days of World 
WarlIl. He was Secretary of Commerce 
in 1941, when a Canadian-United States 
agreement for the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway was formulated; 
and, although he knew that in his own 
State there were interests bitterly op- 
posed to this development, he did not 
hesitate to put the welfare of his coun- 
try first, and he boldly urged the Con- 
gress to approve the agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a portion of the 
testimony of this great Texan before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors on June 23, 1941, and I commend 
to the Members of the Senate the reading 
of the rest of the testimony and the 
colloquies which followed it. 

I might also add that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, before which 
Mr. Jones appeared, was presided over 
by another great Texan, who, I believe, 
introduced the resolution providing for 
approval of the Canadian-United States 
agreement, Hon. Joseph J. Mansfield, 
who was chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives at that time. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. Jesse H. Jones, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, gentlemen, we have 
Mr. Secretary Jones here this morning and, 
due to his position as Cabinet officer and his 
great ability, we will take him first. Mr. 
Jones, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Secretary Jones. I have put my testimony 
in the form of a letter addressed to you, in 
reply to your letter of June 3, enclosing copy 
of the bill and asking the opinion of the De- 
partment: 

At the request of the President, the Depart-~ 
ment of Commerce has been engaged for over 
a year in an extensive study of the St. Law- 
rence navigation and power propect. The 
findings of this survey have been issued from 
time to time. In conducting this investiga- 
tion the Department has had the cooperation 
of many agencies of the Government, among 
others, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department, the Bureau 
of Ships of the Navy Department, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Labor. The sur- 
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vey has considered the navigational aspects, 
the economic and commercial phases, the 
shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes, 
and the relationship of industrial develop- 
ment to low-cost electric power. 

As a result of these studies, the experts 
of the Department of Commerce have found 
that extensive commercial navigation 
through the proposed St. Lawrence route is 
wholly feasible. The only serious limitation 
upon free navigation over this channel is the 
closed season during the winter months, but 
this condition is no different from that exist- 
ing in the Great Lakes and the port of Mont- 
real. There is, of course, extensive utiliza- 
tion of the excellent port facilities in these 
areas. 

Studies of the Department show that the 
canal would reduce transportation costs to 
the Atlantic Ocean of certain agricultural 
and other commodities for a substantial sec- 
tion of the country. 

The Department's investigation of ship- 
building facilities in the Great Lakes area, 
which the canal would make accessible to 
the open seas, shows that there are extensive 
shipyards, some of which are equipped to 
construct ocean-going vessels, and some even 
naval vessels of the cruiser class. These 
facilities could, with the canal, be utilized in 
building ocean-going ships, and have the ad- 
vantage of being far inland. 

The survey of the power requirements in 
the New York State area indicates that the 
power is needed and would in any event 
soon be absorbed in the industrial progress 
of this region. Power to meet defense needs 
at this time and for any possible recurring 
emergency is, of course, vital. 

As a means of commercial intercourse, just 
as the Panama Canal linked the east and 
west coasts, the St. Lawrence route would 
link the Middle West with the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the west coasts. 

This enterprise, in my opinion, should be 
considered in relation to its importance to 
the Nation as a whole, just as power dams 
and other waterways have been considered. 
We develop and maintain inland waterways 
and intercoastal canals. We provide navi- 
gation on the Hudson, Potomac, Delaware, 
James, Savannah, Warrior, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Ohio, Monongahela, Kanawha, 
Cumberland, San Joaquin, Columbia, and 
Willamette Rivers, all for the benefit of 
agriculture and commerce. While each of 
these is of importance to its particular lo- 
cality, they are also important to the Nation 
as a whole. 

One development with which I am erpe- 
cially familiar is the Houston ship chan- 
nel, which cost very little and which has 
been of inestimable benefit to agriculture 
and industry in the Middle West and South- 
west, bringing the sea 50 miles inland, and 
providing another rail-and-water connection 
for intercoastal and foreign shipping. 

We cannot have too many inland water- 
ways, both in the interests of agriculture, 
trade and industry, and for national de- 
fense. The value of the St. Lawrence project 
as a defense measure cannot be too strongly 
stressed, and I am not thinking just of the 
immediate emergency, although that, of 
course, is vital. Regrettable as the thought 
of war is, recent developments make it im- 
perative that we be prepared to meet it on 
any basis at any time. And no time should 
be lost. 

It is the Department's conclusion, there- 
fore, that the project should be undertaken. 
If thought advisable, it should easily be 
financed through the issuance and sale of 
revenue bonds payable from toll charges and 
the sale of power, with no cost to the tax- 
payers. Sincerely yours. 

That, gentlemen, is my prepared testi- 
mony. I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions I am able to answer if any wish to ask 
me any. 
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How Stalin Can Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
an article by Gen. Bonner Fellers, re- 
tired, which appears in the January is- 
sue of the American Mercury magazine. 


aS 





This article is an excellent contribution . 


to the discussion on our defense program 
for these United States, and I commend 
it to every Member of this Congress: 


How STALIN Can WIN 
(By Bonner Fellers) 


Just before his death Lenin predicted that 
some day the United States will spend her- 
self into destruction. Are we now moving 
toward the fulfillment of this prediction? 

Our Government has made world-wide 
commitments which, if not curbed, seem 
likely to wreck our economy. Since World 
War II, through the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, the Federal Treasury will have dis- 
gorged two-thirds of its entire income for 
defense and foreign aid. Because of the lag in 
production, not quite all of this year’s more 
than $100,000,000,000 budget can be speut. 
Nevertheless, appropriations actually ex- 
ceed calculated income by $38,000,000,000. 
Our fabulous spending program, with its 
resultant inflationary impact, has led us to 
a sinister . The more we spend to 
contain communism, the more we further its 
primary objective—the collapse of capitalism. 

There has been a sharp rise in requirements 
for defense and foreign aid. During the fis- 
cal year 1951, these two items demanded 
nearly $25,000,000,000—57 percent of the 
$45,000,000,000 budget. For the current fiscal 
year, defense and foreign aid account for 
$77,000,000,000—75 percent of dur unprec- 
edented budget. 

For the fiscal year 1952, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force each planned an expansion to 
roughly one-third its World War II peak 
strength. The Army asked for 27 divisions, 
equipment for an additional 24, and a total 
of 1,600,000 men. The Navy contemplated a 
strength of nearly a million men, and the 
reactivation of half its 28 large carriers. The 
Air Force set its sights for 95 groups and a 
personnel strength of slightly more than a 
million. These expansion costs were esti- 
mated at $105,000,000,000. 

The Under Secretary of Defense, however, 
required the three services to reduce the 
scope of their programs by some 30 percent. 
But this enforced curtailment did not pre- 
vent the development of new plans for future 
expansion. 

For the fiscal year 1953, President Truman 
and the National Security Council have ap- 
proved 27 regular /livisions for the Army; 
16 large and 16 small carrier air groups, 3 
Marine divisions with 3 air wings for the 
Navy; and 126 combat air wings for the Air 
Force. The total strength of the Armed 
Forces is to be 3,800,000 men. 

There are other measures entailing great 
expenditures, some of which are difficult to 
assess : 

The indeterminate cost of the war in Ko- 
rea is not included as an item in the 1952 

. For this a supplemental budget 
will be submitted early in 1952. President 
Truman has pledged Korean rehabilitation; 
possibly a minor portion may be borne by 
other UN members. This fiscal year our 
foreign aid, $7,300,000,000, mostly for North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is equal to the 
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total defense expenditures of all other NATO 
powers. It has been disclosed that we shall 
be asked to give a total of $40,000,000,000 to 
$45,000,000,000 military and economic aid to 
NATO during the next 3 years. In view of 
Britain’s new economic crisis, Mr. Churchill 
will ask for something like a billion dollars 
annually. France also has been promised 
additional dollar aid. Following the British 
reluctance to furnish troops for Europe, there 
was put forward at the NATO Rome Con- 
ference the American plan for 12 West Ger- 
man divisions with an estimated first year 
cost of $14,000,000,000. Security guaranties 
and military aid, in the shape of the Atlantic 
Pact commitments, have been made with 
Pacific powers; similar agreements are being, 
considered for the Middie East and South 
Asia. 

At home we face additional staggering ex- 
penditures: 

The over-all civil defense program requires 
$6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 additional 
funds. Senator MCMAHON has urged a mili- 
tary atomic development to cost #6,000,000,- 
000. When implemented, UMT will cost an 
annual $4,000,000,000. The initiation of an 
$11,000,000,000 naval construction and con- 
version program—including supercarriers— 
has been authorized. Finally, normal ex- 
penses for civil Government—including $5,- 
700,000,000 interest on the national debt— 
continue to average about $25,000,000,000 a 
year. 

As it now stands, this year’s defense and 
foreign aid expenditures are three times 


* those of last year. 


The late Kenneth S. Wherry, when a mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, estimated that we will have for the 
current year, 1952, appropriations which total 
$105,000,000,000. And that the 1953 budget 
will far exceed in appropriations the figures 
I have given for the fiscal year 1952. 

Added to this, the over-all fiscal position 
is aggravated by the national debt of $258,- 
000,000,000, which is twice the total national 
debts of all European powers, except Russia. 

Meanwhile increased taxes are lifting the 
Federal income. This year the Government 
calculates to tax the people $64,000,000,000. 
The burden which this tax imposes reflects 
in the 18,000,000 delinquent tax notices which 
the Government estimates it will send out 
for 1952. 

If this year’s $102,000,000,000 budget were 
actually spent, the average obligation for 
each of the 40,000,000 American families 
would be $2,550. Treasury estimates place 
the national gross income (for the current 
fiscal year) at $300,000,000,000, which if dis- 
tributed equally among families would 
amount to $7,500 each. Were we to pay as 
we go, 34 percent of the gross income of each 
family would be taken by direct and indirect 
Federal taxes. State and local taxes amount 
to an added 7 percent—a total tax of 41 
percent, or $3,075 a year for the average 
family. 

Mussolini took 40 percent of his peoples’ 
income; Hitler took 50; Stalin takes about 70. 
By moving into the dictator’s tax scale, we 
are fulfilling the Karl Marx prescription: 
“There’s only one way to kill capitalism—- 
by taxes, tazes, and more taxes.” 

Since no American administration could 
stay in power and exact 40 percent of the 
people’s gross income, our Government is 
turning from the dictator’s extortion to 
deficit spending. As the deficit mounts, the 
inflation curve rises—till it shoots upward 
like a rocket. 

The unmistakable signs of inflation are 
already upon us. Last May 29 General Mar- 
shall told the Congress: “The loss of guns, 
tanks, and planes through creeping inflation 
is just as damaging to national security as 
if they had been destroyed in battle or cap- 
tured by a more visible and concrete enemy.” 
He also said that during 1950-51 inflation 
has taken from the Military Establishment 
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about $7,000,000,000 of the $%35,000,000,000 
which had been voted by the Congress for 
rearmament. 

Before World War II it cost $20,000,000 to 
equip an infantry division; now it costs 
$91,000,000. A B-29 bomber in World War II 
cost $650,000; its replacement model, the 
B-47 jet, today costs $1,800,000. In World 
War II the medium tank cost $80,000; its 
replacement model now costs $170,000. The 
40-mm World War II antiaircraft gun cost 
$50,000; its replacement model, the skysweep 
75 mm, now costs $300,000. The M1 rifle in 
World War II cost $63; it now costs $95. In 
fairness, it should be added that the new 
weapons are superior to the old ones. 

Every family in America is feeling the 

pinch of inflation. We are being told that 
controls will make everything all right. 
Lenin understood the power of inflation in 
the establishment of a collective state when 
he said, “If I can control the currency of 
a country, I don’t care who may control the 
army.” 
Controls will never halt inflation so long 
as Federal deficits continue. Throughout 
World War II every control considered neces- 
sary was invoked. Yet the purchasing power 
of the dollar declined 40 percent. The dollar 
can retain its value only if Federal spending 
is limited to Federal income. 

Americans will not long endure the regi- 
mentation and the monstrous tax burden 
already in prospect. It is folly to abandon 
our indigenous free-enterprise system which 
has made us great to copy the collective 
state which has made Europe decadent. 

Nevertheless, compelling and patriotic ap- 
peals are made for deficit spending. We ar 
told that since our peril is great, defense 
must be purchased now, no matter what the 
cost. We are urged to trust our military 
leaders. Yet, in spite of their 10-digit mili- 
tary spending we are not getting security. 

Our position in Korea remains precarious. 
There, Red ground and air forces are numer- 
ically far stronger than our own. In jet 
fighters the Chinese Red Air Force outnum- 
bers us in the ratio of seven tu one. Stalin 
can scarcely be dissatisfied with his first sat- 
ellite war. 

In Europe, even the proposed 60 Allied 
divisions will not impress Stalin. He already 
has 60 satellite divisions in central Europe 
which he could back up, as he chooses, with 
200 to 500 divisicns of the Red Army. The 
Red airborne and paratroop forces each 
totals 100,000 regular troops. If war comes, 
the Red air force, initially, will dominate 
European skies. 

With German technical assistance, Russia 
is methodicaily and doggedly building a great 
air force. 

Just as our military experts were astonished 
at the Red army resistance in the last war, 
they may be appalled at the effectiveness of 
the Red air force in the next. 

Cold, calculating Stalin—fully aware of 
the potency of air power—is unlikely to start 
a@ war until he feels sure of victory in the air. 
The corollary is important: If America 
achieves air supremacy, there may be no war. 

Pentagon planners, however, fail to grasp 
this significance. They are neglecting to 
build air supremacy. 

In spite of the billions we are spending, 
our home defense is being neglected. While 
our superior fleet can prevent major ground 
and sea attacks against the United States, 
our pvpulation and industrial centers are 
within range of Red air force strikes. Under 
the present 95-group Air Force program, ac- 
cording to General Vandenberg, the inter- 
ceptor defense of the United States is in- 
adequate. In a total war, our present strate- 
gic bomber command, for want of aircraft 
replacements, would be expended in a few 
months. 

The much-talked-of radar warning -ys- 
tem is neither a barrier nor a screen. Its es- 
tablishment is progressing, but at best it can 
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give only 1 or 2 hours’ notice of impending 
attack. 

In Europe, provision for air defense is even 
less adequate than for land defense. The 
Red Air Force, of some 20,000 combat planes, 
could flatten European cities without a land 
invasion by the Red Army. 

An estimated minimum of 10,000 Allied 
planes would be required to neutralize the 
Red Air Force. The bulk of Britain's air- 
craft is needed at home. Aircraft produc- 
tion of other Atlantic powers is negligible. 
If Europe is to enjoy air cover, the United 
States will have to provide the major por- 
tion. There is no such provision in our Air 
Force budget. 

Our concept for the land defense of Eu- 
rope is basically faulty. In peacetime free 
peoples of the West can never match, numer- 
ically, the vast standing armies recruited 
from enslaved populations of the East. It 
costs $10,000 per year to maintain one Amer- 
ican soldier, exclusive of his weapons. It 
costs Russia only a fraction of that amount 
to maintain her soldiers and to produce 
weapons; everyone works for the government 
anyway. Russia will always enjoy a pro- 
nounced numerical and economic advantage 
over us in providing ground forces. 

To challenge Communist expansion suc- 
cessfully with ground forces, we have only 
two alternatives—continue present spending 
and collapse our economy, or collectivize our 
Government in order to abolish free enter- 
prise prices and salaries. 

Nevertheless—come what may—we dare 
not permit Russia to add air supremacy to 
her ground force advantage. 

Is there no way out of this seemingly im- 
possible situation? Certainly there is. It 
lies in a new over-all military strategy. 

Four momentous developments have dic- 
tated the necessity for strategy revision: 

1. World War II upset the world’s balance 
of power. In that war, Allied populations 
outnumbered those of the Axis in a 7-to-1 
ratio. Today, Moscow-dominated popula- 
tions number 800,000,000; the population of 
NATO powers is 300,000,000. In manpower 
we are on the short end of an 8-to-3 ratio. 

2. Since VJ-day air power has increased its 
effectiveness. Our strategic bombers now 
fly twice as fast, three times as far, and 
twice as high as the B-29, the best World 
War II bomber. Intercontinental bombing 
is practicable. 

3. The atomic bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima was the equivalent of 18,000 tons of 
TNT. The one dropped on Nagasaki was the 
equivalent of 27,000 tons of TNT. Our latest 
atomic bombs—now available in quantity— 
are the equivalent of 100,000 tons of TNT. 
(During the present tension, it would be- 
calamitous for our leaders to bargain away 
this advantage in atomic weapons). 

4. Stalin's vulnerability has been aug- 
mented by the rising resentment of his en- 
slaved population against inhuman Krem- 
lin tyranny. 

In our new strategy Allied numerical dis- 
advantage in manpower can be compensated 
only by American supremacy in the air and 
in atomic weapons. 

Strategic air power is reccgnized today as 
the principal war deterrent. This fact has 
been stressed repeatedly by Mr. Churchill. 
The late Secretary Forrestal wrote in his 
diary: “The chief deterrent to war is the 
threat of immediate retaliation with the 
atomic bomb.” 

If war comes, just as Japan’s industry and 
Germany's synthetic gasoline and rubber 
production were demolished by strategic 
bombing, Russia's industry likewise can be 
destroyed. This destruction can be accom- 
plished from bases which we can hold in 
America, England, Spain, Africa, and island 
bastions off the coast of Asia. Denied sup- 
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port of Russia's war industry, the effective- 
ness of the Red forces would deteriorate 
rapidly even if Europe were overrun. 

Air power must be our preeminent weapon 
against Russia. The Army and Navy should 
be powerful supporting arms to protect and 
supply the bases from which air power is 
unleashed. In keeping with this new role, 
Army and Navy expenditures should be 
greatly curtailed. 

If the National Guard is maintained as at 
present, the Army could safety limit its 
strength to some sixteen highly mobile regu- 
lar divisions. This would give us four more 
regular divisions than now exist. Our 
token forces in Europe are a morale builder 
to stimulate rearmament. But if the Red 
Army strikes, their mission will prove to have 
been “pump priming” with American lives. 

The power of the Red fleet—except for sub- 
marines—is negligible. Our Navy which is 
already in being could safely limit its activ- 
ities to the development of antisubmarine 
techniques and to keeping in instant read- 
iness. 

By 1954, the present Army authorization 
of $23,000,000,000 and that for the Navy of 
$17,000,000,000, each should be gradually cut 
in half. These reduced figures would still 
enable the Army and Navy, under the new 
strategy, to fulfill their missions with their 
traditional effectiveness and esprit de corps. 

To achieve American air supremacy will 
require an increase from the present $22,- 
000,000,000 to an annual expenditure of 
$30,000,000,000 for 4 or 5 years. After air 
supremacy is achieved, the $30,000,000,000 
expenditure can be materially reduced. 

American air supremacy, which is the 
maximum war deterrent against Russia, 
would enable us to reduce foreign aid. UMT, 
of course, would be unnecessary. 

A full-scale psychological campaign, using 
the existing anti-Communist Russian under- 
ground to drive deeper the wedge between 
the Kremlin and the Russian people should 
be launched immediately. Once their hatred 
of the Kremlin crystallizes, Stalin cannot 
depend upon his people to support a war. 

This new military strategy would be, most 
likely to prevent war. It would soon enable 
us to pay as we go. It would defeat inflation. 

Since the Air Force is the only arm which 
can stri>e Russia's war potential, this re- 
apportionment of funds would actually 
strengthen our military position, and thus 
extend more rather than less aid to our 
allies. It is the best possible implementa- 
tion of our treaty obligation. 

The question arises: Why then don’t our 
Pentagon chiefs adopt this new more eco- 
nomical and effective strategy? 

Unfortunately, events have demonstrated 
that it is impossible for the three chiefs 
of the Armed Forces to evolve a new strategy. 
Each chief, because of understandable 
loyalty, instinctively fights for the best in- 
terest of his own service. 

No chief can downgrade his service and 
survive. If he agrees to a strategy which 
assigns a supporting role to his own arm, 
his brother officers turn t him. The 
situation could be alleviated by lifting the 
ban on personnel transfers from one service 
to another. This would permit varying the 
relative strength of the services to meet 
changing conditions without damaging pro- 
fessional careers. 

Beneath the surface there is no basic unity 
among the Joint Chief’s of Staff. Agree- 
ments are reached only through compromises, 
which result in prohibitive expenditures and 
faulty strategy. Military expenditures oc- 
cupy such a colossal portion of our budget 
that they must be pared to prevent disaster 
through inflation. Rigid economy in civil 
expenditures is not enough. 

Our resources do not permit us to continue 
lavish foreign aid, to create a massive army, 











to expand the fleet, and at the same time 
build air supremacy. Yet, if the Air Force is 
not permitted to establish air supremacy, the 
security of the United States and Europe will 
be imperiled. 

In this dangerous situation, each of the 
three chiefs rightly insists that his arm be 
maintained strong enough to discharge its 
responsibilities. These .esnonsibilities each 
chief naturally interprets as the major factor 
in total war. Higher authority should pre- 
scribe a master strategy which assigns to one 
arm the preeminent role and to the other 
two supporting roles. 

Up to the present, agreement reached has 
resulted in a division of the military budget 
somewhat equally among the three services. 
This division is known as “balancing the 
forces.” There was never a greater misnomer 
or a more mischievous deception. 

Forces can be balanced only against the 
enemy. We must plan to avoid and by-pass 
enemy strength while we strike his weakness 
with all our might. 

Against Russia, this means we must avoid 
the full weight of the Red army. We must 
exploit our greatest strength—our genius 
and ability to achieve mastery of the air. 
Against overwhelming air power the vast Red 
Army would be helpless to prevent the de- 
struction of Russia's war making industry. 

It is the respor.sibility of the Secretary of 
Defense to evolve this new strategy. General 
Marshall's strategy always depended upon a 
massive ground Army with Air and Navy sup- 
port, but with dollars he balanced one arm 
against the others in an effort to keep every- 
body happy. There is no indication that his 
successor, Mr. Robert A. Lovett, will modify 
General Marshall's basic concept. 

The best immediate hope in this critical 
situation is for Congress boldly to take the 
lead. Under the Constitution the Congress 
is empowered “to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense.” As a suggestion, 
it could appoint a Commission which might 
consist of our ex-President, five Senatcrs, five 
Representatives, and all officers of five-star 
rank not assigned to active duty. Tne Com- 
mission should be instructed to determine 
a defense program for which we can pay, one 
that will deter war, or win if war comes. 

This Commission could hear the experts. 
It could weigh the evidence and evolve a 
specific strategy to meet our unprecedented 
economic and military challenge. 

Unless the American people—through their 
Representatives in the Congress—demand 
now a solution to this most pressing problem 
disaster will be upon us. 

We can lose to Stalin, even without war, if 
Government spending continues so greatly to 
exceed our national income. 


This is where your money goes for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952 


Defense appropriations: * Billion 
BIEN ccnnuednenceeemnnin neqanawsee $23 
Navy-.-... CHURERENSRSeRserEnerccece 17 
BP DRTC icechatiewhccswtecccosccece 22 
Mutual security (foreign aid)-~.-.... 7.3 
8 ee 4 
BONS SRE cece cisogwenreenasue 1.4 
Other defense items_.... idathiesieninie tii 2.5 

POE cctsiecintancredsmunens . Fh 8 
= 

Civil expenditures (approximate) : 

Interest on debt.................. ane 8 
Veterans’ Administration......... i - 


Normal Government agencies...... 13.3 





et cmt eneennnaenecnn 
Government calculated income from 
CREB cc cocccaseocwecncenqgetgos oo 
Cost of war in Korea not included. 


1 Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 97, part 15, pages A6830-A6831 
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The Textile Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. UANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., of January 
27, 1952: 


THe TEXTILE DILEMMA 


The current controversy over the state of 
the textile industry in New England is un- 
fortunate. Many of the charges regarding 
causes and cures have been so ill-advised 
and bitter that one wonders whether those 
who make them have the best interests of 
either the area or the industry at heart. 

This is not a time for either extremism or 
recrimination. It must be recognized that 
we have a very sick patient indeed to deal 
with, and that skilled and careful treatment 
is needed to nurse it back to health. Not 
only must management and labor show a 
more conciliatory attitude, but State and city 
officials must also teke more active roles in 
going over the whole problem and working 
out a solution. 

Spokesmen for management have been 
guilty of some statements that smack of the 
dark ages of labor. When they speak about 
the nonsense of un:form wage legislation 
and deprecate the fringe benefits of paid 
vacations and group health and life insur- 
ance as contributing to the collapse of our 
textile structure, they show an ill-disguised 
desire to turn the clock back in this en- 
lightened age. 

It is as if they are using the very illness 
of the patient to bludgeon further conces- 
sions from an archenemy. The answer 
is not to bring back slave labor here, but 
to eliminate it elsewhere. Some of the uni- 
form standards which Secretary of Labor 
Tobin and others are advocating, and which 
segments of northern management are fight- 
ing so wholeheartedly, would help to equalize 
a situation which is weighted so heavily in 
favor of the South at present. 

At the same time, labor must recognize 
its obligation to make some serious conces- 
sions to help meet the southern competitive 
menace and save its New England jobs. 
There can be no valid objection, for instance, 
to increasing the workload if it is done in 
sensible fashion and modern standards are 
maintained. Also, all cost-pyramiding make- 
work schemes must be ruthlessly wiped out. 

One of the great advantages of our area 
is the quality of its labor force. It takes 
pride in its workmanship and in the excel- 
lence of the goods it turns out. This can be 
a big factor in the current crisis if it is 
harnessed properly. Our workmen should be 
eager to show their mettle against the ill- 
paid, ill-housed southern laborers they have 
to contend with. 

But first they have to be certain manage- 
ment is playing square with them, and that 
is one of the sore points of the situation 
today. Certainly if they are to work harder 
there must also be greater plant efficiency. 
Talk of high profits and high executive sal- 
aries is disturbing, too. Both sides must put 
all their cards on the table and be ready to 
bargain realistically. A sincere desire to stay 
located here, if problems can be worked out, 
must be shown. 

Much has been said about the handicaps 
of operating in the North. But the South 
has its drawbacks, too. It is far from the 
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markets where its cloth must be used adding 
to transportation expenses. It does not 
have, for its fine spinning looms, the skilled 
workmen that we have in abundance here. 
And if its taxes are appreciably lower at 
first glance, the areas in which our relocated 
mills would have to settle are that much 
less developed. The cost of building up 
these sectors, of putting in roads, schools, 
and other betterments, would more than 
offset the difference in taxes in the long run. 

We deplore the threat of the American 
Woolen Co., with 21 of its 24 mills located in 
this area, to pull entirely out of New Eng- 
land. It has prospered mightily over the 
years with its local products. It has been 
able to write off much of its northern in- 
vestments through depreciation charges. 
Even its 1951 experience was a good one, with 
a profit of $11,851,082 for the 10 months end- 
ing October 31. 

We do not believe, then, that this is the 
time to talk of getting out. Nor do we 
understand why a Boston bank, as has been 
reported, should seek to encourage one of 
our mills to go south by offering to loan it 
money on that basis. Our textile industry— 
and our banks, too, for that matter—owe 
New England—its people, its workmen, and 
its economy—more consideration than that. 

We hope—and believe—the New England 
textile industry can be saved. But it will 
take more community pride, enlightened 
leadership and forbearance than have been 
shown so far to save it. 


Golden Jubilee—Fifty Years of Faithful 
Service: Joseph H. McGann, Sr., Chief 
Clerk, House Committee on Public 
Works 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, J x 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, Joe Mc- 
Gann came to Washington on January 
31, 1902, for a temporary assignment of 
2 weeks with the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, and he has been here ever 
since. His service began with the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, and it is not known of 
anyone who was connected with that 
Congress who is here at this time. 

Recognized as an expert and author- 
ity on rivers and harbors and flood-con- 
trol matters, he has served these com- 
mittees well and faithfully for a half of 
acentury. Such a record is unique, and 
is a tes_imonial to his ability and devo- 
tion to his life’s work. 

Mr. Speaker, Joe McGann has today 
just completed 50 years of service with 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and Public Works, having served as 
temporary clerk, assistant clerk, and 
clerk of the former committee for a 
period of 45 years, and as clerk of the 
Committee on Public Works during the 
past 4 years. He has served under the 
following chairmen: Theodore E. Burton, 
Ohio, 7 years; D. S. Alexander, New York, 
2 years; Stephen M. Sparkman, Florida, 
6 years; John H. Small, North Carolina, 
2 years; Charles A. Kennedy, Iowa, 2 
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years; S. Wallace Dempsey, New York, 
10 years; Joseph J. Mansfield, Texas, 16 
years; George A. Dondero, Michigan, 2 
years; and Will M. Whittington, Missis- 
sippi, 2 years. He is now serving under 
the new chairman, CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
New York, as chief clerk. 

When Mr. McGann began his service 
with the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the committee not only made authoriza- 
tions, but also made appropriations for 
projects, end even at that time the work 
was so tremendous that Mr. McGann and 
his chairman worked long into the night, 
as well as on Sundays in order to attend 
to the business of the committee. 

During his early service the appro- 
priations for river and harbor and flood- 
control projects averaged a little over 
$28,000,000 annually. He has seen them 
grow to $656,000,000, the amount appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1951. Many 
changes occurred in the membership of 
the committees during his service. While 
the number serving on the committees 
varied from 17 to 27, he has served under 
271 members. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the 
golden jubilee of Joseph H. McGann, Sr., 
as clerk, the chairman and members of 
the Committee of the House Public 
Works Committee are honoring Mr. Mc- 
Gann with a reception and testimonial 
party in commemoration of his 50 years 
service to the committee and his Govern- 
ment; the reception being held in the 
offices of the Public Works Committee in 
the New House Office Building, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1952, at 4 p. m. 

Mr. Speaker, in appreciation of this 
most unusual service, the committee has 
adopted the following resolution as a 
oe to Joseph H. McGann, Sr., as fol- 

ows: 


Whereas Joseph H. McGann, Sr., has more 
than satisfactorily completed 50 years of 
“temporary” service in the employ of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and sub- 
sequently the Committee on Public Works; 
and 

Whereas through his conscientious and de- 
voted efforts, rendered with the utmost hu- 
mility and augmented by his comprehensive 
knowledge of civil works, he has won the 
respect, admiration, and affection of all who 
have had the privilege of knowing him; and 

Whereas the Committee on Public Works 
has gained in stature and benefited immeas- 
urably from the service which he has per- 
formed so competently and cheerfully; and 

Whereas his generous contribution to the 
success of the projects undertaken by the 
Government of the United States as public 
works improvements is gratefully acknowl- 
edged by communities in every part of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas it is the earnest hope and prayer 
of all his associates that, like “Ol’ Man 
River,” with whorn he is most intimate, he 
will “keep on rollin’ along”; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of those with 
whom he has been associated during the 50 
years of his “apprenticeship” that he has 
earned the right to a “career” appointment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works is authorized to 
notify Joseph H. McGann, Sr., that he is 
hereby declared to be a permanent member 
of the staff of said committee; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That in recognition of his splen- 
did achievements in the fleld of civil works, 
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the Committee on Public Works does hereby 
confer upon Joseph H. McGann, Sr., the hon- 
orary degrees of Doctor of Rivers and Har- 
bors and Master of Flood Control. 

This resolution is adopted by the unani- 
mous vote and action of the chairman and 
members of the Committee on Public Works 
in the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States and endorsed by 
all of the staff members of the commitee. 

Executed and subscribed to this 3lst day 
of January 1952. 

Charies A. Buckley, Chairman; Henry D. 
Larcade, Jr.; George H. Fallon; Clifford 
Davis; James W. Trimble; John A. 
Biatnik; Robert E. Jones, Jr.; John J. 
Dempsey; Frank E. Smith; John C. 
Watts; Clare Magee; Thaddeus M. 
Machrowicz; John C. Kluczynski; 
George A. Dondero; Homer D. Angell; 
J Harry McGregor; James C. Auchin- 
closs; J. Glenn Beall; Russell V. Mack; 
Charles W. Vursell; Hubert B. Scudder; 
Myron V. George; William G. Bray; 
Howard H. Baker; John T. Wood; Tom 
Steed, Members of Congress; Charles 
G. Tierney; Robert F. McConnell; 
Joseph H. McGann, Jr.; Margaret R. 
Beiter; Helen M. Dooley; Florence 
Palmer; Alice B. Norton, Staff. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable James E. Webb, Under 
Secretary of State, before the Rocky 
Mount Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
New Ricks Hotel, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952: 

Our ForREIGN Po.icy 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the junior chamber of com- 
merce, it is always a pleasure to come back 
to North Carolina, and a particular pleasure 
to be in this progressive community so near 
the heart of eastern Carolina. Rocky Mount 
occupies a special place in my boyhood 
memories because my mother was born and 
raised a few miles away in Edgecomb County. 
I remember seeing my first train in Battle- 
boro and the excitement of my first long 
automobile ride, which was from my home 
in Oxford to my grandfather's farm near 
Rocky Mount. There were no paved roads 
and it was an all-day trip. I remember par- 
ticularly those sections of the road at Cedar 
Rock, out near Castalia, where the under- 
lying granite was so smooth that the road 
ran along from time to time on a flat sur- 
face of solid stone—my first ride on 
surface highway. We called it Fi 
and frequently stopped there for a picnic 
lunch. 

This whole area of North Carolina has 


o° insect and weather have been eliminated. 
Education has broadened the horizon of 
every boy and girl on the farm and off, and 


knowledge has made for power on the part 
of every citizen. 

But, even though I know these changes 
have taken place, it is hard for me to think 
of Edgecomb County in any terms except 
those I first knew on my grandfather's 
farm—the giant sweetgum trees in the yard 
with their air of permanence, and the homely 
virtues which taught character and courage 
and faith as basic to a full and complete 
life. In the words of the poet Bostelmann: 


“There is no homeland but the boyhood 
heart, 
No native river lovelier to view 
Than memory, no pilgrimage to start 
So real as coming back again.” 


And yet, a pilgrimage into the modern 
world can be very real indeed. Since my 
boyhood days in North Carolina it has fallen 
to me to start more than one. My first pil- 
grimage was into the fleld of aviation. My 
second was into the field of Government 
service with your distinguished neighbor 
from the Fourth Congressional District, the 
Honorable Edward W. Pou. Since then I 
have made pilgrimages into the profession 
of the law as an associate of another distin- 
guished North Carolinian, the Honorable O. 
Max Gardner; into the field of New York 
big business with still another distinguished 
North Carolinian, Mr. Thomas A. Morgan; 
and back to Washington into the fields of 
Federal budgeting and fiscal policy. Three 
years ago I started my most recent pil- 
grimage—into the field of foreign policy and 
the administration of foreign affairs. It is 
about this that I should like to say a few 
words. 

Just as Rocky Mount and Edgecomb 
County and the whole State of Nortr Caro- 
lina have made tremendous progress in the 
past few years, so has every part of the Na- 
tion. (Out of a world population of two 
and one-third billion people, only a few more 
than 6 percent live in the United States. 
And yet, we have built up here such a 
dynamic high-production and low-cost 
economy that we produce more goods, by 
and large, than all the rest of the world put 
together.) More wheels turn in the United 
States than in all the world beyond our 
borders. The standard of living which we 
have achieved in material things is so much 


gua: 
anteed by our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights we have achieved the highest levels 
of creative environment, where citizens di- 
rect their own energies in their own ways 
to the pursuit of religion, life, liberty, and 
happiness. 

But, by this tremendous surge forward in 


subversive means, through every coercive 
means, to undermine the very basis on which 
our civilization rests. We see them use their 


violence; two revolutions—the Russian and 
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the Chinese—have run an extreme course; 
five empires—the Ottoman, the Austro-Hun- 
garian, the German, the Italian, and the 
Japanese—have collapsed; two major colonial 
systems—the British and French—have un- 
dergone drastic changes; many new inde- 
pendent nations have come into being and 
are finding their way with great difficulty in 
the hazardous thoroughfares of international 
intercourse. All the accepted guides and 
rules of international conduct have been 
trampled and torn. 

Under these conditions the restoration of 
confidence requires of us, the leading Nation 
of the world, the utmost in skill, in hard 
work, in self-control. It is vastly more dif- 
ficult to build than to destroy. Only the 
strength of our great power and our wiiling- 
ness to enter partnerships with other free 
nations can we restore confidence and do the 
building job required to save the most cher- 
ished heritages of our western democratic 
civilization. 

The practitioners of the doctrine of com- 
munism are determined to force the down- 
fall of our free institutions. There is little 
doubt that they have been making prepara- 
tions for a long time, and that these prepa- 
rations have reached a new level of intensity. 
These men are opportunists of the first wa- 
ter, and the task of our leadership is to 
leave no tempting opportunity open to them. 
This can be accomplished. We have already 
started cut to form a pattern of partnerships 
of nations that will have what it takes to 
produce an international climate of confi- 
dence in which our actions can gear in with 
those of others to get on with the work of 
the world. In working out these partner- 
ship arrangements we America~s require a 
practical-minded approach. We know that 
in a world made up of heterogeneous peoples, 
nations, cultures, and traditions, we cannot 
find a basis for a perfect understanding at 
every point. But, we also know from our 
experience at home that if we keep working 
together with like-minded partners in those 
areas where interests coincide, we can de- 
velop working habits that greatly enlarze 
the area of possible cooperative endeavor. 
We are doing this now with many nations 
all around the world. 

You all know that when the war ended 
in Europe in 1945 the Soviet forces already 
occupied a whole series of European coun- 
tries. Even in certain countries which had 
not been overrun by the Red army, cir- 
cumstances were highly favorable to the 
Communist purpose of seizing power. For 
@ period after the war it seemed that none 
could withstand the ruthless Soviet pres- 
sure. Then came the turning point. First 
Iran, then Turkey, then Greece felt the 
pressure and decided to resist. We Ameri- 
cans were able to help, and in this process 
we took fuller measure of the Soviet pur- 
pose and method. Others did likewise. We 
and our friends went to work. The Mar- 
shall plan has been a successful joint effort. 
The Organization of American States, the 
Western Union Treaty, the Council of 
Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union, the Schuman 
plan, all these are important organized co- 
operative efforts. All of them have contrib- 
uted to the laying of a foundation for the 
most important single concept affecting in- 
ternational life today. That *oncept is the 
concept of collective security. It was under 
that concept that the United Nations acted 
to halt aggression in Korea. 

Under that concept we and the nations 
who are our free-world partners are build- 
ing a military shield against aggression 
which will go a long way to restore the con- 

t 


fidence we need to get on with the more 


peaceful work of the world. We have gone 
far enough to know that with skill, with 
determination, with hard work, we and our 
partners have the capacity to make aggres- 
sion a losing proposition. We are mobiliz« 


Sty 
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ing our free-world resources. We and our 
partners have taken the hard decisions and 
the practical steps to afford our two former 
enemies, Germany and Japan, an oppor- 
tunity to join in our partnership. The 
hundred million people of these two battered 
nations are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity. They are shouldering their re- 
sponsibilities, and are on the road back to 
a place of honor and respect. 

The burden of cost of military power in 
our modern world is very heavy. All in all, 
the building of our collective military shield 
is going to require not only a working 
partnership, but a huge investment of 
money and material resources by the free 
nations and personal risk in military service 
to millions of the flower of our youth. All 
this must be done in a few short years. 
Every tenet of our civilization tells us that 
this ought not to be necessary. Our every 
instinct says that in our system of values, 
where freedom and the dignity of the in- 
dividual is a precious thing, this effort 
should be devoted to human betterment. 
But we take up this heavy burden because 
we see the risks, and because there is within 
us the determination to preserve our way 
of life. Of the legions of would-be Com- 
munist aggressors, we say “They shall not 
pass.” When we see the cruel apparatus of 
the Communist police state at work in 
Czechoslovakia, in North Korea, and 
throughout the Communist world, we say of 
our required investment, “Thank God we 
have it to use in this emergency.” 

I started out by saying that it was to the 
restoration of confidence that our collective 
security efforts were addressed. This is true 
in the United Nations, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in the Organization of 
American States, in our series of security 
treaties with Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and Japan, and in our other mu- 
tual security arrangements. But a large part 
of our effort in the United Nations goes be- 
yond the collective security concept and em- 
braces the many facets of cooperative effort 
for an expanding world economy. This same 
philosophy of international partnership for 
a better world carries forward into our other 
treaties. For instance, although the North 
Atlantic Treaty is sometimes thought of as a 
defersive military alliance, it goes far beyond 
this. Let me read you article 2: 

“The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles upon 
which these institutions are founded, and 
by promoting conditions of stability and 
well-being. They will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies 
and will encourage economic collaboration 
between any or all of them.” 

Here in this article is a whole new field of 
effort that must fit in with and last beyond 
the building of a military shield against ag- 
gression. 

The complexities of harnessing the efforts 
of 12 different nations to the promotion of 
conditions of stability and well-being is a 
challenge of the highest order. I am con- 
vinced that we and our free-world partners 
will meet this challenge and pass this test 
with flying colors. 

I am convinced that we will find ways and 
means to make our other partnerships, like 
the sharing of technical assistance, work to 
the advantage of ourselves and of the whole 
world. 

How can I be so sure of this? It is be- 
cause every day we und our international 
partners are learning new reasons why self- 
interest requires this result. Here in the 
United States our Munitions Board tells us 
that our present military production effort 
is limited by scarcities in 68 different com- 
modities, and that in only 17 of these do we 
produce as much as 20 percent of our re- 


quirements. We see our amazingly efficient 
industries every day growing more and more 
dependent on materials from other lands. 
We see other nations growing more and more 
dependent on their trade with us. This is 
something new, and we find it hard to be- 
lieve that we have become dependent on 
others. We have grown up on independence. 
More and more, however, we are beginning 
to see that since we cannot escape these 
facts of life, we must work within the reali- 
ties of the conditions which we face. We 
must make this self-interest of ours in a 
stable system of international trade, and 
the self-interest of others in the same thing, 
provide the cement that will hold our part- 
nership arrangements together beyond the 
period of the immediate military threat. 
While we build for the present, we must also 
build for the future. 

Take the case of our own State, North 
Carolina. In the year 1947, which is the 
most recent period covered by a census of 
manufacturers, 300,000 workers were em- 
ployed producing goods which the Nation 
exports in greater quantities than it imports. 
This was 80 percent of the total number of 
workers employed in all our North Carolina 
manufacturing industries. Production sta- 
tistics for 12 leading industries show that 
for the year 1947 in our State 290,500 workers 
in these export-surplus industries added 
value by manufacture to the extent of 
$1,236,000,000 and earned $555,000,000 as 
Wages in the process. One estimate shows 
that the velue of exports of these commodi- 
ties produced in North Carolina is about 
$200,000,000 annually. But that is not the 
sum total of our North Carolina self-interest 
in foreign trade. If I should ark you to name 


.our six leading farm products, you would 


have to say: tobacco, cotton, corn, dairy 
products, hogs, and eggs. In the year 1949 
these commodities were exported to a value 
of $1,668,000,000, of which 10 percent, or 
$160,000,000, were produced on North Caro- 
lina farms. In that same year, 30 percent of 
United States tobacco-leaf production was 
exported, as was 35 percent of cotton pro- 
duction. Turning from exports to imports, 
you all know that practically every farm in 
North Carolina is affected by our ability to 
import sodium nitrate from Chile. 

In 1947, some 70,000 North Carolina work- 
ers were employed in industries dependent 
on imports for essential raw materials. 
Their wages amounted to $130,000,000. 

In the years 1948 and 1949 more than $100,- 
000,000 of exports and imports moved 
through the Wilmington Customs District. 

These figures for North Carolina show a 
situation that is true for other areas. It is 
clear from the fact that not only North Car- 
olina but our whole great Nation is far more 
dependent economically on world trade than 
has been generally thought. It is this de- 
pendency, this basic self-interest in working 
with the rest of the world which will give 
stability and staying power to our inter- 
national partnership arrangements. That is 
why we support every move toward the con- 
vertibility of currencies and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as an institution to 
help attain that goal. That is why we 
stand for reducing barriers to the move- 
ment of goods through the trade agreements 
program and the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. That is why we have 
devoted so much painstaking effort to the 
negotiation of commercial treaties, of which 
we have just completed five now ready for 
ratification by the United States Senate— 
with Greece, Colombia, Ethiopia, Israel and 
Denmark. That is why we have worked full 
speed to put into effect partnership arrange- 
ments for the sharing of technical know- 
how in 33 countries under the point 4 pro- 
gram. That is why the United Nations and 
our regional security pacts are economic 
cornerstones, as well as security corner- 
stones, of our structure for peace. 
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When we speak of peace, and feel the deep 
yearning for something better than our pres- 
ent burdens and uncertainties, let us think 
also of the brave men and women who have 
fought and died that we may have another 
opportunity—this present opportunity to 
create the conditions that will make for 
peace. In World War II, 366,558 of our 
North Carolina flesh and blood were required 
for service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; 7,109 of these laid down their lives. 
This is the grim cost of war when the peace 
structure fails. 

From all of this I hope you will draw the 
conclusion that on my most recent pilgrim- 
age in the State Department I have learned 
that our foreign policy is based on working 
together with other peoples, sharing our 
burdens, exchanging the products of our 
toil, cooperating to increase our knowledge, 
and building new international habits of 
work. From working in the stream of daily 
action and decision on a vast array of com- 
plex problems, where cold facts almost al- 
ways make bright ideas seem less bright, I 
am convinced that international cooperation 
is possible, but requires an entirely new or- 
der of magnitude of understanding, toler- 
ance, and perseverance. Equally, I am con- 
vinced that the challenge of our time is to 
develop international cooperation as the 
saving sanitation against the virulent disease 
of encroaching tyranny. 

Back of all these efforts, back of all our 
foreign-policy decisions, standing as the 
categorical imperative from which no ac- 
tion can depart, is our deep Christian de- 
sire for peace: peace for ourselves and peace 
for all men. Every responsible official of any 
free nation that I have met on my most 


recent pilgrimage is guided by deep desire 
for peace. 


Armistice Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE \ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., under date 
of January 27, 1952, by Mr. John Griffin: 


Give Reps Last CHANCE To SETTLE ON PEACE 
TERMS OR Ficut Is ONLY SoLUTION—FuR- 
THER NEGOTIATIONS ALONG PRESENT LINES 
OF MorRE AND More CoNcessions Can LEAD 
But To EventTuUAL DEFEAT 

(By John Griffin) 

From the Korean truce headquarters, the 
Associated Press last week quoted Brig. Gen. 
William P. Nuckols as saying, “We have been 
doing all the givin; and they (the Chinese 
Communists) have seen doing all the receiv- 
ing. We have made many compromises in 
an effort to make progress in the armistice 
talks. They have interpreted these com- 
promises as weakness and have sat back wait- 
ing for the United Nations command to make 
additional compromises. 

“Every major concession during the talks 
has been made by the United Nations com- 
mand.” 

This comes from one of the men in charge 
of the negotiations, and presumably ex- 
presses the views of those representing the 
United States and the United Nations in the 
negotiations. 

The question that must be faced now ts, 
How much longer are we going to go on with 
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the farce of negotiating? A further ques- 
tion that rises is, How many more conces- 
sions are we going to make? 

If the negotiations drag out much longer 
it won't be necessary to deal with one of the 
principal stumbling blocks to agreement, for 
the problem will have been resolved. That 
is the matter of the Chinese Reds building 
airfields during the truce, if any. ~° 

It is reasonable to suppose that all 
through these long months that the bicker- 
ing about airfield construction has been 
going on, the Reds have been constructing 
the air facilities. By the time an agreement 
is reached on no more building, the Reds 
won't need to make an agreement, they will 
have all the fields they want. 


The other big stumbling block is the mat- 
ter of exchange of prisoners, and there 
doesn't seem to be any way out of that with- 
out the United Nations abandoning princi- 
ple. If we do give up our stand on that issue, 
we might as well fold up and get out of the 
East entirely. 

It is a question as to whether we will turn 
back to the Communists all the prisoners we 
have taken in order to get back our own 
troops who have been captured by the enemy. 

There wouldn't be an insurmountable 
problem simply because the prisoners we 
hold outnumber greatly the allied prisoners 
held by the Communists. Even though the 
numbers vary so greatly, we still could con- 
scientiously make a swap of all our prison- 
ers for all of theirs except for one very im- 
portant thing. 

That thing is the fact that a great many 
of the prisoners we hold are anti-Communists 
who don't want to be placed in Communist 
hands, and whose lives wouldn't be worth a 
nickel if they were exchanged. These are 
Koreans as well as Chinese. 

The fact is that our propaganda ever since 
the fighting started in Korea has been di- 
rected toward getting enemy troops to sur- 
render. We have promised them refuge from 
the Red Chinese and we have promised to 
take care of them. 

Now we can't possibly, from any moral 
standpoint, turn them over to the mercies 
of the Red Chinese. We did a similar thing 
after World War II when we returned to the 
Russians thousands of men who fied the 
Communist-dominated Soviet in order to get 
into free countries or anywhere to escape the 
Communists. 


ONE OF THE BLACK SPOTS 


That was an action which is one of the 
black spots in our history, and under no 
circumstances should we repeat it in Korea. 

So it appears that on the issue of exchange 
of prisoners there can be no satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the enemy. It is apparent 
that they are determined to hold out for a 
complete exchange, and will not agree to 
anything short of that. We can’t conscien- 
tiously relax in our firmness to protect the 
prisoners we promised to protect. 

The stalemate on that issue has been in 
effect for several weeks and, although the 
negotiators get together every day, there is 
no indication that either side is going to 
give in. So what’s to be done now? 

Washington obviously is very much con- 
cerned with that question and reports have 
been coming out of the national capital to 
the effect that a program is being set up in 
case there is a complete break in negotiations 
and a resumption of actual fighting. 

There are people who still think it is pos- 
sible to continue the war as a stalemate in 
the hope that eventually there will be an- 
other evidence of desire to settle it and, in 
the meantime, casualties will be light. 

That might be a desirable thing, but it is 
an unrealistic view. Such a method of war- 
fare cannot continue indefinitely. It simply 
means that Amer’ ans will be getting killed 


and American life will be completely dis- 
rupted from now on without end until the 
Communists decide they will be reasonable, 
which may be never, 


THE GREATER RISK 

The realistic thing, it seems to many ob- 
servers, is to announce formally to the Red 
Chinese that we have made every effort at a 
compromise, but have now reached the point 
where we can’t concede any more, that if 
they want to stand on their present offer, we 
must withdraw from the negotiations and 
consider them at an end. 

What does that mean? It means clearly 
that we have decided that our moral obliga- 
tions must be fulfilled, that we have no fear, 
and that we are prepared to fight. It means 
that we are risking a spread of the war, that 
the risk involves the chance that Russia will 
start fighting us. 

That is a risk that we have been taking 
right along, both in Europe and in Asia, but 
it is something that, as things are shaping 
up now, cannot very well be dodged. 

The greater risk is the policy of weakness 
instead of firmness. The payment of money 
for the release of the four -.merican fliers in 
Hungary has been interpreted by the Russians 
as weakness, and Malik, the Russian dele- 
gate to the United Nations, has already 
charged that -he payment proved the guilt 
of the fliers as spies. 

The statement of General Nuckols is one 
that should not be overlooked by either our 
diplomats or our military leaders. It may be 
the key to the whole difficult situation. 
“They have interpretec these compromises 
as weakness,” General Nuckols said, “and 
have sat back waiting for us to make addi- 
tional compromises.” 





Address by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, Before the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Political Club 4,0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN % 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
release of an address given )y me before 
the Massachusetts Women’s Political 
Club at Boston, December 6, 1951: 


“If we cannot neutralize the corrosives of 
corruption, crime, and communism in this 
country,” Congressman PHILBIN, of Clinton, 
told the Massachusetts Women’s Political 
Club at Boston tonight, “and do it at an 
early date, we will be facing the disintegra- 
tion of American democracy and all that it 
means to ourselves and the world.” 

Lashing out at Red termites and Commu- 
nist sympathizers who have crawled into the 
vitals of our economic, governmental, and 
educational structure, PHILBIN also blasted 
the excesses of what he called the “unbridled 
militarism” being invoked in the effort to 
counteract and check the foreign activities 
of world communism. 

“Strong defense against aggression to pro- 
tect the safety of the United States and to 
help secure the integrity of the free world 
has virtually the unanimous approval of the 
American people,” said PHILBIN. “But if we 
are to preserve our own free patterns, we 
cannot in peacetime resort to totalitarian 

techniques. Unfair criticism of our military 
men, who are on the whole doing a good 
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and essential work, is unwarranted and un- 
desirable, but we cannot allow military 
men, or anyone else, through extravagant 
and unnecessary spending and unsound 
measures of regimentation place tax, finan- 
cial, and regulatory burdens upon the Amer- 
ican business system and the American peo- 
ple which will in a short time destroy the 
vitality of our institutions.” 

“If we are not careful,” he said, “before 
we realize it, and while the Nation is at 
peace, we will have allowed the Soviets 
through deliberate propaganda, fear, hys- 
teria, and a war of nerves to manacie our 
productive energies in a straitjacket of com- 
pulsion in which all our boys will be inden- 
tured into the military service and confisca- 
tory taxation will wantonly dissipate our 
creative incentives and stalemate our great 
national economic machine.” 

Pointing to current taxation as the high- 
est in history, PHILBIN asserted, “High taxes 
strike at every class of our people. They 
threaten to stagnate business. They press 
down oppressively upon our workers. They 
pile up onerous burdens upon our structure 
which cannot be carried for long without 
producing chaos and collapse. An orgy of 
Government spending can easily reduce the 
value of the dollar to a mere pittance and 
bring a disastrous inflation that will sweep 
away in a short period of time the value of 
our savings, our homes, our incomes and 
wages. The Congress must move in an ur- 
gent spirit, I believe, to curb wild military 
spending as well as improvident wasteful 
spending, wherever it is found, in the in- 
terest of our taxpayers, to safeguard eco- 
nomic stability and individual and family 
well-being. 

“Radical theories are being fed in many 
segments of American life in sugar-coated 
spoonfuls without full realization by the 
people that socialistic ideas, principles, and 
policies offered as an easy panacea for all 
social and economic ills represent Marxist 
socialism at its worst and can only lead in 
the long rin to the Communist slave state.” 

The Clinton Congressman roundly assailed 
breach of trust and purveyors of corruption 
in the public service as disclosed in recent 
investigations. “These suggest a most un- 
wholesome underlying condition—a potent 
corrosive eating away the fabric of represent- 
ative government,” said PHitsIn. “While 
we must shun forming hasty judgments con- 
cerning public officials charged with wrong- 
doing and insure to every person maximum 
opportunity to answer charges made against 
him without prejudice, loss of confidence by 
the public in those entrusted with the great 
affairs of Government can wreak havoc with 
our democratic patterns. Public indigna- 
tion will not suffice,” he said. “Prompt, cor- 
rective action, where abuses and wrongdoing 
exist, is imperative.” 

Puitsin highly complimented President 
Florence Birmingham and members of her 
organization for their stalwart Americanism, 
intelligence, courage, and zeal in putting 
country ahead of other considerations. 
“Women imbued with your sense of public 
spirit can wield a mighty influence not only 
in the struggle to reinstate proper standards 
of conduct and ethics in the public service,” 
said PHiisin, “but you can also exert power- 
ful deterrent effect upon those in and out 
of government, as they may be found, who 
are playing along with policies sympathetic 
to the world and domestic aims of organized 
communism.” 

“This godless ideology and system,” said 
Putsin, “strikes at about everything which 
Americans hold dear—our country, our 
churches, our economy, our free culture, and 
the family unit of which women are the cen- 
ter. There must be a determined effort 
made, and soon, to portray the great Com- 
munist lie, the great Communist conspiracy 
to the American people in its real ugly aspect. 
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Getting the truth across through the welter 
of propaganda and distortion is often a tax- 
ing, difficult job. The truth must be brought 
to the American people and to the friends 
we have overseas so that all may know the 
evil ways of the imposters who brazenly 
pretend to love freedom but who everywhere 
are seeking to strangle it.” 

PHILBIN reviewed the Korean situation at 
length and stated that, whatever the out- 
come of peace talks, it could well be the 
forerunner of similar outbreaks by Commu- 
nist puppets not only in Indochina, India, 
Iran, Egypt, and other parts of the world, but 
a definite format the Soviets intend, insofar 
as possible, to use by implementing the 
manpower and armed personnel of asso- 
ciate nations in the constant struggle against 
the democratic world. “Korea has been 
termed a police action but it is in fact one 
of the bloodiest, most barbarous, and costly 
wars this Nation has ever waged,” he said. 

“This pattern is all too obvious,” said 
PHILBIN. “And it must be checkmated. 
We are told by high-ranking officials that 
we must endure these tactics with all they 
imply for 20 or 30 years. Then what? Will 
it be peace or capitulation? You don’t have 
to be a high-ranking militarist or a leading 
economist to recognize that this Nation can 
never survive such a desperate ordeal of 
death, destruction, taxes, and regulation. 
Not to speak of economic factors, how long 
ern this Nation afford to continue losing 
in killed, wounded, and missinz over 100,000 
of the finest flower of our American boys 
every year? This question must be faced 
and faced right away because even an abor- 
tive peace is too high a price to pay for 
American liberty and our great American 
heritage. I think there must be a completely 
fresh approach on the diplomatic front to 
this problem. If the United Nations cannot, 
is unwilling or legalistically unable to grapple 
with these problems, let us have a frank 
acknowledgment of the facts and move to 
different alinements. Every free nation must 
share the sacrifices of this struggle. The 
United States cannot shoulder this great 
burden alone. 

“In my opinion, there is no present danger 
of all-out world war, but we cannot afford 
to gamble on the probability. Let us build 
up our Armed Forces as we are doing, and 
let us be prepared to protect the Nation and 
uphold the cause of freedom and strive for 
peace not only through strength of arms but 
also through a realistic, decisive foreign 
policy that will not compromise any of the 
truths and principles that lie at the base 
of our American way of life, and upon which 
democracy here and abroad must be secured. 

“The Soviets are well aware that the 
American people do not want war and they 
are preying on that fact to visit us from 
every quarter with a series of intimidations, 
threats, and trouble-provoking incidents. 

“These are some of the traps set for our 
democracy by the great internationalist con- 
spiracy whose leaders would like nothing 
better than that we should impair and 
weaken our economic system by ill-advised 
spending and gigantic levies weighing down 
our businessinen and our workers alike. 
And, if on top of that, by chicanery, deceit, 
and trickery they can arrange it with their 
puppets so that this Nation loses a hundred 
thousand boys a year, or more, in combat, 
they full well realize that the day will not 
be long distant when Marxism may prevail 
in America without the firing of a single 
shot against the source of this conspiracy.” 

Puen declared that all citizens could 
emulate the example of the club in placing 
the welfare and security of the Nation be- 
fore and above selfish or partisan causes, 
“The issue may well be survival,” he said, 
“and our response must be immediate and 
unequivocal. There is no place for public 
apathy in these crucial times or in the free 
world.” 


Belleville, Ill., the GI’s Pal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis, Mo., Globe- 
Democrat on Sunday, January 27, 1952, 
entitled “Belleville, the GI’s Pal,” writ- 
ten by John Costello: 

BELLEVILLE, THE GI’s Pat—Its PLAN To END 


Civv¥-MILiTaRY Friction WiINs NATIONAL 
ACCLAIM 


4 \ 


(By John Costello) 


Street lamps lit up Belleville’s lonely pub- 
lic square as a Scott Field airman stumbled 
off an inbound bus. Sleepy, at 4 a. m., and 
a little lit up himself, he wandered through 
the unlocked door of a store, just off the 
bus stop. 

Spotted by a passer-by, who called the law, 
the befuddled airman was soon being quizzed 
by Belleville police. With them were a brace 
of blue-uniformed air patrolmen. 

“How did you get in here?” the youthful, 
trespassing draftee was asked. 

Well, he really didn’t know. 

Instead of being hauled off to the pokey, 
however, the Belleville guardians of law and 
order handed him over to the military police, 
Back in the barracks, he slept off his misad- 
ventures in the GI equivalent of Home, 
Sweet Home, rather than in the gloomy con- 
fines of a jail cell. 

This boy in blue, a typical composite of 
many such cases, was innocent of any crim- 
inal intent, circumstances indicated. If an 
investigation, by Scott Air Force Base, bears 
this out, the matter may be dropped. 

If not, Belleville knows punishment to fit 
the crime will be meted out by the military 
authorities. 

In either event, what could have been 
a cause of friction between camp and com- 
munity was handled without fuss, fireworks 
or hard feelings. 

This diplomatic victory was one more tri- 
umph for what is becoming famous nation- 
wide as the “Belleville Plan.” 

More successful than any other blueprint 
yet drawn, the Armed Forces accept it as a 
model solution to a nagging problem. 

That problem is almost as old as the first 
military post to go up on the outskirts of a 
small city. The issue it raises is briefly put: 
How can the troops and townspeople live 
cheek by jowl, and not get in each other's 
hair? 

Belleville, whose population of 35,000 is al- 
most matched by the 18,000 to 20,000 men 
and women in uniform at near-by Scott 
Field has come up with a common-sense 
answer. 

You can't eliminate friction, says this 
placid town settled by stolid burghers who 
fied Prussian militarism for the freedom of 
the western prairies. You can minimize it, 
however, by mutual good will. Also you can 
settle differences in a friendly way, over a 
conference table, instead of at sword point. 

Does it really work? A year ago, Belle- 
ville police were at some pains to point out, 
28 percent of all the arrests made involved 
Scott airmen. 

In a mere 12 months, this figure has been 
slimmed down by one-third. Belleville cites 
it as concrete evidence that its smart public 
relations plan actually clicks. 

Other cities plagued with the same prob- 
lem, agree. Civic officials, from as far away 
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as Biloxi, Miss., and Lubbock, Tex., have 
made pilgrimages to this bustling Ilinois 
community, 19 miles east of St. Louis, to see 
it in action. 

Ranked az one of America’s worst soldier 
towns after World War II, Washington now 
rates it among the best. 

How was this startling change brought 
about? Uncle Sam's top brass is keenly in- 
interested in the answer. 

A few months ago, it asked one of the local 
experts to explain it to a class of budding 
PIO’s. All ears, some 400 students at the 
Armed Forces Information School, Fort Slo- 
cum, N, Y., listened to husky, graying Wal- 
ter E. Wagner outline it in a brisk, 40-minute 
talk. He is the executive vice president of 
the Belleville Chamber of Commerce. 

After a brief break, for coffee or a smoke, 
they returned to the big auditorium to pep- 
per him with questions for another three- 
quarters of an hour. 

What Wagner had to tell was a warm 
story of how good will triumphed over inertia 
and bad blood. 

Worried about the problem before, Belle- 
ville was galvanized into action when a 
national publication panned it for its poor 
relations with Scott airmen, in August 1950. 

“Actually, we were working on something 
a long time before that,” says Wagner, but 
the editorial spur helped get results. 

In the autumn of that year, 150 business- 
men of Belleville played host to an equal 
number of Scott airmen at a “GI Pal Dinner.” 
Plugged by the chamber of commerce, the 
purpose of this breaking of bread together 
was double-barreled. 

At $15 a plate, a tariff charged to the 
civilian hosts, it would help swell the kitty 
being raised to get the local USO canteen out 
of hock. Lifting the debt on the off-base 
social center was a step toward a goal de- 
scribed by Belleville’s mayor as a must. 

“We have to give the boys from Scott some 
place to go, besides taverns,” Mayor H. V. 
Calhoun sensibly observed. 

Sitting down for dinner together would, it 
was believed, pay other dividends. In the 
USO’s combination ballroom and roller rink, 
where the party was held, soldiers and 
civilians might rub off some of their mutual 
misconceptions. 

It was hoped that Belleville citizens would 
lose the idea that the airman hid cloven 
hoofs and a forked tail under his class A 
uniform. 

Likewise, the idea that some of the bluc- 
serge suits harbored hearts of gold might, it 
seemed likely, get across to the birdmen. 

Both expectations were fully realized. 
What was once a feud of Hatfield-McCoy pro- 
portions simmered down, as both sides left 
convinced that they must and could get 
along together. 

So successful was the knife-and-fork ex- 
periment in public relations that a rematch 
will be held Wednesday. In the interval be- 
tween these two sessions of dinner diplomacy, 
Scott and Belleville have put together the 
machinery for mutual adjustment of difficul- 
ties that has stood the test of time. 

Sitting in his second-floor office, just off 
the town’s public square, Wagner described 
the birth of the Belleville-Scott committee, 
which put the good will generated to work. 

“It occurred to us that the base and Belle- 
ville were two communities, identical in 
many ways,” he said. “Each had a headman, 
the mayor here and the commanding officer 
at the field. 

“In the same way, we have our chief of 
police and the base has its inspector general. 
You can run down the list for some way and 
find this exact parallel. 

“So we thought, why not get these keymen 
together on a sort of board of directors to 
handle the problems that arise constantly, 
and also to furnish ideas on how our two 
communities can get on better.” 
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Meeting for the first time in January 1950, 
the committee is the linchpin that has kept 
the show on the road. 

Now made up of 18 members, 9 military 
and 9 civilians, it represents a unique at- 
tempt to keep two communities pulling to- 
gether in the same harness. 

“We found that the problems we had to 
solve came under five general topics,” Wag- 
ner says, “when the group was just beginning 
to get under full steam. 

“One was the need for more recreation in 
town. Others were housing for Scott people, 
law enforcement, friction with local mer- 
chants, and the opportunity for soldiers to 
mingle socially with Belleville people. 

“So we set up five subcommittees corre- 
sponding roughly with each of these head- 
aches Like the over-all committee itself, 
each has cochairmen, one in uniform and 
one in civvies. 

“We meet every month,” he added, with a 
grin, “alternating between the Officers’ Club 
at Scott and the Mural Room in the Belle- 
ville Hotel. 

“When we meet in town the Scott man acts 
as chairman and makes the subcommittee’s 
report. At the base it’s the other way around. 

“This keeps up a little competition. Nei- 
ther chairman wants his group to come up 
with a blank when it’s his turn to relate what 
it has done.” 

Serving at the top of the go-getting group, 
along with Mayor Calhoun, is Col. George W. 
Pardy, the commanding officer at Scott Air 
Force Base. 

A trim World War I pilot who won his 
wings in 1918 when today’s Air Force was a 
branch of the Army's Signal Corps, he is 
equally enthusiastic and articulate about the 
committee’s work. 

“There are many innocent opportunities 
for friction to arise between any two com- 
munities, like Scott Field and Belleville,” 
says the slender Reserve officer, who was one 
of San Francisco’s leading bankers between 
World Wars. 

“This committee makes it possible for us 
to sit down and work them out without 
heat.” 

What specific frictions has it cooled off? 
The list is longer than a yardbird’s gripes. 

Clashes with the law were one of the 
touchiest problems. Beefing up its own town 
patrol and sending in an extra squad car on 
week ends and pay days, the Scott provost 
marshal worked out a friendlier partnership 
with Belleville police. 

Lack of housing was one of the bitterest 
pills for married men in uniform to swallow. 
Some 3,000 families live off the base, in addi- 
tion to about 1,500 with quarters on it. 

To find homes for themselves and their 
families, some airmen and officers resort to 
heroic measures. From points as far away 
as Clayton, in the St. Louis suburbs, and 
Alton, Centralia, and Marissa, in Illinois, 
they commute 90 miles daily to and from 
work. 

To help get billets for these married men, 
and for the bachelor officers for whom there 
is no room on the post, both Scott Field, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the USO have 
set up housing bureaus. 

At the field, an appeal for Belleville citi- 
zens to make room for military personnel 
had remarkable results. Made in April last 
year, it brought an immediate increase in 
listings of 200 percent. In the next month, 
housing units actually rented were up more 
than 30 percent. 

At the same time, both the base and Belle- 
ville have helped iron out some of the prob- 
lems which discouraged landlords from rent- 
ing to boys in uniform. To get more units 
on the market, in some cases, the base and 
Belleville argued for rates which would en- 
courage property-owners to remodel for ten- 
ants. 
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Griping was not a military monopoly. 
Some Belleville merchants had their own 
bones to pick with the boys in blue. 

“Some were misusing their co; 
privileges,” Colonel Pardy says by way of 
illustration. “Milk is a little cheaper there 
than it is in a neighborhood grocery. 

“Some of the soldiers were taking extra 
quarts for their neighbors. We don’t want 
to put civilian dairies out of business, so 
we started checking purchases at the post 
commissary. 

“Where they seem out of line with the 
officer's or airman’s family need, we find out 
why, and put a stop to any improper use of 
commissary or post-exchange privileges.” 

Churches, social groups, and service clubs 
like Rotary and Optimists, have joined hands 
with the USO to make it possible for Scott 
airmen to mingle more easily in town. 

“Since the committee started work,” says 
Frank J. Cross, director of the USO Armed 
Forces Canteen, “we find that the number 
of girls willing to serve as hostesses here has 
more than doubled.” 

So that Belleville clergymen can more 
easily put out the welcome mat to airmen 
for religious and social functions, a direc- 
tory is kept at Scott Field of the religious 
preference of every man on the base. 

Belleville itself is happy to have on its 
hands now friendly rather than disgruntled 
guests. 

“We want to follow the Golden Rule,” says 
Walter Wagner. “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. That's the 
Belleville plan.” 





Recognition of Volunteer Weather 
Observers 4) 
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HON. J. CALEB BOGGS = 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my privilege today 
to introduce a bill that would authorize 
the issuance of a postage stamp honor- 
ing the great and unselfish service per- 
formed by nearly 10,000 citizens of the 
United States who serve daily as vol- 
unteer weather observers. 

Ever since 1891, when the United 
States Weather Bureau was established, 
many hundreds of Americans have given 
of their time to record faithfully data 
of far-reaching and important value to 
the Nation. These volunteers receive no 
compensation for their task, and, in my 
opinion, it would be entirely fitting to 
offer these patriotic workers the coun- 
try’s thanks and recognition through the 
publication of such a stamp. 

Each day, the members of the cooper- 
ative weather observers go to wooden 
shelters erected on their property and 
read carefully the information recorded 
on special instruments. They transcribe 
the data on forms which are later for- 
warded to the Weather Bureau for in- 
formation and analysis. In all kinds of 
weather, heat, cold, rain, sleet, or snow, 
these volunteer observers are on hand to 
record the statistics of the elements pre- 


The volunteer observers are from all 
walks of life: merchants, attorneys, 


farmers, ranchers, and others. They 
have one common aim, and that is to 
provide our Weather Bureau with in- 
formation that can be studied on the 
national scale. Not only does this serv- 
ice enable the Bureau to analyze the 
country’s weather trends, but the data— 
published by the Bureau once a month— 
permits engineers to design flood-con- 
trol programs; fuel distributors to as- 
sure customers of a steady supply; in- 
surance companies to fix premiums and 
establish accident rates; clothing firms 
to arrange for inventories suitable for 
impending weather conditions: and 
many other interests to operate effec- 
tively. 

These volunteers, using the instru- 
ments entrusted to them by the United 
States, provide information of inestima- 
ble value to the welfare of our country. 
Some of them have served as long as 
50 or 60 years. All of them are deserv- 
ing of the heartfelt thanks of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer has been high in his praise of the 
Cooperative Weather Observers. He 
said recently: 

This is a remarkable contribution. It is 
patriotism functioning every day of the 
week, holidays and Sundays not excluded, 
and it deserves the thanks of all of us. 


It is my sincere hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will act favor- 
ably on the measure I have introduced 
to give recognition to these fine Amer- 
icans and the great service they render. 





Reorganization Plan No. 1 
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HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days about various people 
desiring economy as well as reorganiza- 
tion of the executive department of the 
Federal Government. I, for one, be- 
lieve that, if our country is to survive the 
present crisis, it is vitally necessary that 
our Government's house be put in order 
and that our Government be operated 
in an efficient and businesslike manner 
in every department where it is possible. 

Then, too, if we are to continue as a 
great country, it is necessary that our 
people have the utmost confidence in 
our Government and their public cffi- 
cials. 

I am in favor of the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952 which deals with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. While the 
plan is not exactly as I would like to 
have it, in my opinion it is a real im- 
provement over the present organization 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
I shall support it wholeheartedly, believ- 
ing that it is time now for the Congress 
and the executive department to act in 
these matters. 
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Address by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 
Massachusetts, Before the Leomjnster 
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Or a 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN ~ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
story of an address given by me Decem- 
ber 4, 1951, before the Leominster Eagles 
and Auxiliary: 


Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, 
tonight lauded the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
as a great American organization and blasted 
communistic conspiracies as well as the 
profligate militarism adopted to counteract 
them at the anniversary banquet at Eagles 
Hall last night. 

“I am far more gravely concerned over 
what is happening to break down the Ameri- 
can economic and governmental system here 
at home than I am about the spread of com- 
munism overseas, as ominous as that is,” 
said PHILBIN. 

“If other nations want to go Communist 
because they believe communism is the best 
system, no amount of spending, defense, or 
inducement on our part will stop them,” he 
said. “To yield to such philosophy by finan- 
cial concessions is to yield to international 
blackmail. 

“This Nation has been most generous in 
its measures to relieve distress and to re- 
habilitate foreign nations. There is a limit 
to the resources of our country, both human 
and material. We can reasonably expect 
that other nations should carry their fair 
share of rehabilitating and defending them- 
selves and the free world and not seek to 
place the major part of this gigantic task 
as at present either upon the taxpayers or 
the fighting sons of America. It is high 
time that some of our so-called democratic 
friends on the other side of the water evi- 
denced more willingness to work out their 
own problems and defend their own terri- 
tories and less zeal in their determination to 
make the United States assume responsi- 
bility for economically sustaining and mili- 
tarily defending the free world. As we help 
them we have a right fo expect that they 
move to help themselves. We should not let 
them use us as an international grab bag. 

“We must all be concerned about the dan- 
ger of war. But we must not flinch under 
the intimidations and threats and blandish- 
ments of the Soviet Union. We must not 
be misled or deceived by the campaign of 
hysteria and fear which some groups have 
unleashed upon the unsuspecting American 
public. Our Nation does not invite war. 
Neither ‘vill we be frightened or stampeded 
by the threat of war into huge spending 
programs, regimentation, and supermili- 
tarism that will sap our economic strength, 
indenture all our able-bodied young men for 
military service and drain the strength and 
life blood of the Nation. 

“These are some of the traps set for our 
democracy by the great international con- 
spiracy whose leaders would like nothing 
better than that we should impair and 
weaken our economic system by foolish, ill- 
advised, and unnecessary spending and gi- 
gantic tax levies destroying the incentives 
of our businessmen and making a cruel 
mockery out of the high living standards of 
our workers. If this process continues the 
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purchasing power of the dollar will be re- 
duced to a mere fraction and every part of 
the Nation and its people will suffer the 
ravages of run-away inflation. 

“Defend the Nation we must at all cost. 
Prepared for every eventuality that threatens 
our safety, we will be at every expense. 
Strong, vigorous, and invincible against the 
forces of aggression, we propose to be. But 
let us not dissipate our wealth, resources, 
strength, and manpower by wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures and by supine sur- 
render to the lurid awe-inspiring propaganda 
of professional Reds and professional mili- 
tarists whose programs would lead us to 
bankruptcy and ruination and the ultimate 
loss of our precious liberties. We have be- 
fore our eyes the horrible example of several 
former sreat European countries that went 
down that road never to return in our day 
to the blessings of true freedom and pros- 
perity. 

“Only the people can finally determine 
these great questions, because only the peo- 
ple in this democracy constitute the sover- 
eign power over the Government. The peo- 
ple in the long run will get the kind of 
government they want. But they must ex- 
press and demonstrate their voices soon in 
unmistakable and vigorous language, they 
must exhibit restraint, wisdom, and enlight- 
ened self-interest in the protection of their 
own rights as well as the preservation of the 
constitutional free way of life, if the country 
is to avoid the pitfalls and traps which have 
been so cleverly and surreptitiously set by 
our enemies. 

“Let our clarion call, like that of the 
patriots of old, be vigilance, alertness, and 
speedy realization of the dangers which sur- 
round us. Let us awaken to grapple boldly 
and militantly with these problems before 
the evil forces of socialism, world-wide com- 
munism and profligate militarism overrun 
and destroy every vestige of our liberties.” 

PHILBIN hailed the Eagles for their charity, 
civic spirit, patriotism, and devotion to 
American ideals and lauded the local aerie 
for its many fine contributions of its men, 
women, and notable public service in behalf 
of worthy causes. 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 10, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Shreveport Journal of 
recent date: 

THE UMT ESSENTIAL 

Millions of Americans, including especially 
servicemen, have been urging ever since the 
last World War that this country establish 
ur‘versal military training. But there ap- 
parently has been enough opposition to pre- 
vent the legislation being enacted. 

The Journal is among many newspapers 
supporting the UMT proposal, considering it 
a vital necessity as part of the Nation’s de- 
fense planning. The proposal is again before 
Congress, and again there is vigorous opposi- 
tion. But a poll of Americans very probably 
would show large majority favoring this 
long-range system of compulsory military 
trrining. 

Many good reasons have been presented 
for the UMT, not only by military : uthorities 
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but by civilians, including men who have 
served in warfare but have since then re- 
sumed private occupations, although not for- 
getting the importance of those entering 
war services to be as well prepared for the 
problems as possible. Many men have been 
lost in combat because they were not prop- 
erly prepared by instruction and training 
before being called to duty. This we have 
heard from men who Know by experience 
and observation the needs of the UMT. 

As pointed out by General Collins, the 
Army Chief of Staff, the UMT could be put 
in operation “without additional burden on 
the taxpayers,” without involving “addi- 
tional personnel, expense or equipment,” 
since trainees could take the places of 
draftees in the military manpower allot- 
ments. These things being evident, why 
doesn’t Congress take the step required and 
make certain there will be no more undue 
delay in establishing UMT? 

In our judgment, this system, would be 
helpful to the youths who are prospective 
fighters. It would help them to be in com- 
bat activities with fewer dangers than when 
placed in action without enough needed pre- 
liminary instruction and development. 

By all means, UMT should soon become a 
reality as a defense measure. 





The Hired Rooters for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Continue Making Childish 
Threats of Canadian Competition if the 
United States Does Not Approve the 
Visionary Schemes of Spendthrifts and 
Army Engineers 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appearing in the De- 
cember 3, 1951, issue of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Times-Record is a brief but interesting 
and informative discussion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway should Canada pro- 
ceed with its threat to construct the pro- 
posed project on its own: 

CaNaL TONNAGE 


While hired rooters for a St. Lawrence 
canal keep on making all sorts of childish 
threats of Canadian competition the State 
of New York proceeds to develop its all- 
United States waterway. The barge canal 
has no problem of toils, no question of joint 
ownership, no need of political strategy or 
corrupt practices to maintain it. It serves 
those who wish to use it. It is not a ship 
canal but it serves all the purposes for which 
it was created. Furthermore, if a ship canal 
really is desired it could be developed here 
for a fraction of the smallest total named 
by competent and trustworthy engineers as 
the amount needed in the boundary river. 

Announcement is now made that the total 
tonnage for the season of 1951 on the barge 
canal is the highest in its history. In 1936, 
before the dislocations of war, a 5,000,000- 
ton usage was reached. This has been 


topped for the season now coming to an 
end. Probably the figures will be somewhere 
near 5,200,000 tons. 

This, however, is not half capacity. There 
is p'enty of leeway for development. If 
the dreamers and hired publicity exponents, 
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who are shouting for the St. Lawrence and 
telling weird stories of the dire results if 
Canada builds the canal in its own terri- 
tory, would stop their nonsense our Ameri- 
can waterway would carry much more 
freight. The chief obstacle to higher totals 
is the fear of bargemen that some sort 

competition may be developed in the 
Lawrence which would destroy their invest- 
ment. So they get along with what they 
have instead of laying larger hulls and using 
the New York canal to its limit. We rejoice 
that reality still wins over the visionary 
schemes of spendthrifts and Army engineers. 





The Hole in the Iron Curtain 
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HON. HENRY M. JACKSON (| 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the State Department 
announced that it was going to construct 
a Voice of America radio transmitter in 
my congressional district. Being a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
this incident and the Department’s an- 
nouncement that it is reorganizing the 
information program and putting it on a 
semiautonomous basis heightened my 
interest in this program and I have been 
studying the matter in great detail. I 
was pleased to note that this week’s 
Saturday Evening Post carried a very 
comprehensive story entitled “The Hole 
in the Iron Curtain.” In my opinion, 
this is an objective, unbiased account of 
the type of work being conducted along 
these lines by the Department of State. 
I believe all Members will be interested in 
reading this factual article. I thereby 
request special permission that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp: 

Tue Hove in THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Richard Thruelsen) 

“In the stinking radio kitchen of the Voice 
of America there is a continental swarm, like 
wasps, of inveterate liars, arrant humbugs, 
archintriguers, hardened spies, and other 
riffraff, including emigrant rabble.” Though 
this comment—quoted by Radio Moscow 
from Pravda during a recent international 
broadcast—could hardly be classed as shame- 
less flattery, the staff of the Voice of America 
generally agreed that Moscow couldn't have 
said anything nicer. When your enemy 
starts calling you names you know you are 
hitting him where it hurts. And, to date, 
the Voice is the only official American force 
striking directly at the source and the home- 
land of Communist aggression. 

Having survived 3 years of politic sniping 
and a series of hand-me-down budgets, the 
Voice is now 50 international 
program-hours a day in 46 language 
including Swatow and Azerbaijani. This 
output, on a sheer volume basis, equals the 
combined product of our three largest do- 
mestic broadcasting chains and suggests that 
the International Division of 
the State Department's International Infor- 
mation and Educational Program 
has at last grown big enough to fit its official 
name. And when the Voice completes its 
current and planned projects for expan- 
sion—known as Baker, Ring, and Vagabond— 
the United States and the free world in gen- 
eral will find itself with a pervading bellow 
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that will ring around the globe. What hap- 
pens then may change history—if words and 
ideas can ever parry the sword. . 
Moscow Officials, who like to 
tell the big lie in a big way—they broadcast 
in more than 50 languages over 95 program- 
hours every day—would probably be both 
startled and disillusioned if they ever visited 
“the stinking radio kitchen” from which the 
Voice emanates. Most of the Voice’s staff of 
1,600 (there are 30 staff members in Wash- 
ington and 86 overseas) is crowded uncom- 
fortably into rented space in six office build- 
ings in New York's Columbus Circle area. 
All but a handful of the Voice staff are Amer- 
ican citizens. All work for civil-service 
wages—which would be peanuts for a hard- 
ened spy or an archintriguer. Every member 
of the Voice organization must pass a rigid 
personal and loyalty check by the FBI. 
Finding qualified personnel to man each of 
the 46 different language services which cover 
the various target areas into which the 
Voice has divided both the free and the 
sovietized world has presented some sticky 
problems, for in many cases the person who 
voices a script at the microphone must pre- 
pare it, in the appropriate language, as 
well. Such a dual role demands not only 
an agreeable radio voice and personality but 
also considerable editorial ability and a basic 


audience in the target area. When a non- 
citizen is hired by the Voice, the choice is 
usually dictated by the improbability of 
finding an American citizen who, let us say, 


knows the Uzbekistani and the way they 
think, who has a good radio voice and who 
is willing to work for Government wages. 
Congressional sharpshooters, apparently 
convinced that anyone who can sell the 
American public soap and washing machines 
over the air can sell an ideological package 
to a Slovenian peasant, a Tartar tribesman, 
or a Hindu householder with equal facility, 
have repeatedly suggested that the Voice 
should acquire some of the brighter commer- 
cial radio talent to aid its operations. These 
suggestions, for the most part, ignore both 
the economic and the linguistic realities. 
The chances of finding an American news 
analyst, commentator, or entertainer who 
could get convincingly folksy with the Lat- 
vian or the Thailand home front over the 
short-wave radio—and who would do it for 
civil-service pay—are something less than 
rosy. 
On its extensiye English-language pro- 


employed big-name commentators and news 
analysts who have offered to voice broadcasts 
ata nominal fee. This arrangement ran into 


Since the gold in question usually repre- 
sented just about enough to buy a good hat, 
the volunteers decided their contribution 
wasn’t worth the calumny. The Voice is 


appealing of these is a tiny Viet-Namese 
miss named Le-Thi-Bal. 

Bai, who could just about see over a 
field of ripe wheat, was working as a librarian 
in our legation in Saigon, French Indochina, 
when the Voice sent out a distress call for a 
translator-announcer who could make 
friends and influence people in both Viet- 
Namese and English. Le-Thi-Bai, who adds 
a fluent French to these two languages, won 
an audition held among the Saigon-legation 
employees and came to this country with her 
mother last spring. Miss Bai, who wears the 
sheathlike robe split to the hips and the 
white silk trousers of her country, opens each 
of her daily broadcasts to that shadow-land 
of Communist guerrilla warfare which bor- 
ders South China, with the words: “Day La 
Tieng Noi Hoa Ky Keu Goi Viet-Nam”— 
which is the Viet-Namese way of saying, 
ee 

am.” 

Some languages employed by the Voice, 
particularly those covered by the Soviet East 
and Transcaucasian desks, are so alien to 
this part of the world that the State Depart- 
ment, with all of its contacts, has difficulty 
in finding anyone who can voice the pro- 
grams. A daily news broadcast in Caucasian- 
Armenian was held up for months while the 
Voice tried vainly to find a reliable announcer 
with an acceptable grasp of the tongue used 
in that remote Soviet republic. State De- 
partment personnel officers finally located, in 
one of our eastern universities, a premedical 
student who had been born in Turkey of 
Armenian parents and taken to Transcau- 
casia as a child. The family later moved to 
Persia, and the young man entered this 
country as an Iranian. Though he speaks 
Persian, Russian, Armenian, Turkish and 
English, this multilingual Voicer has no in- 
tention of returning to the Middle East. 
The Voice wishes he were twins. 

MEDICAL DOCTOR BECOMES A COUNTRY BUMPKIN 

Ordinarily the Voice has little trouble find- 
ing and capable personnel to 
staff the desks which handle the Middle and 
Western European target areas. When the 
problem arose, however, of finding a droll 
fellow who could take the part of a doubting 
peasant in an anti-Communist skit intended 
for Czechoslovakia, the Czech desk ran into 
difficulty. The regular staff all tried the role, 
but none of them came through with the 
real flavor of a down-to-earth, you-show-me 
country bumpkin. 

The desk finally found its man in the 
person of a Czech doctor doing medical re- 
search in this country. The doctor, the son 
of a peasant family living not far from 
Prague, left Czechoslovakia during the Ger- 
man occupation of that country, served in 
the Czech exile army and came to this coun- 
try to continue his scientific work after the 
war. He has areal gift for voicing the canny, 
skeptical peasant's lines. 

Though it had no way of knowing it, 
Radio Moscow hit near the mark when it de- 
scribed the Voice staff as a swarm. That 
just about describes the orderly confusion 
of alien faces and foreign tongues which 
swirl and chatter in and about the Voice’s 
Columbus Circle offices and studios for 24 
hours of each day. With barely enough 
room for desk space, an office the size of a 
generous living room may serve a dozen 
translators, announcers, directors, and news 
analysts simultaneously preparing scripis 
for news broadcasts in four Chinese dia- 
lects—Mandarin, Cantonese, Swatow, and 
Amoyese—as well as Japanese and Korean. 

Though the American head of the North- 
east Asia unit—a veteran of 18 years in 
China—carries on through this babel with 
admirable calm, the auditory backdrop is a 
little disconcerting to the average Western 
ear. 
Some desks, such as the Soviet East and 
Transcaucasian service, speak such an eso- 
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teric collection of languages that they can't 
even understand each other. When this 
happens they usually retreat to a third, 
neutral, tongue; the Soviet East and Trans- 
caucasian staff uses German as its medium 
of conversational exchange. As might be 
expected, even the typewriters come in vari- 
ous alphabets at the Voice. 

Because it talks to both the free peoples 
and the captives of the Soviet, the Voice 
must perform a double mission. In Western 
Europe, South America, and other inde- 
pendent areas, the Voice must interpret the 
United States and its policies with all the 
urbanity and friendliness it can muster. In 
Sovietized countries and the peripheral 
areas of conflict, the Voice must counter 
Stalin’s propaganda machine, jam through 
the facts of the news and continue to give 
the enslaved peoples some basis for hope of 
eventual liberation. In filling this role be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the Voice has found 
that subjugated peoples prefer to hear news 
during their stolen moments of clandestine 
listening. And the more local content the 
news has, the better they like it. Only a 
fool would be willing to risk jail and torture 
for a few minutes of entertainment. 

Such a schismatic program calls for more 
than the singing commercial, the quiz-hap- 
py clown or the soap-opera bathos which 
has characterized much of our domestic 
radio merchandising—in fact, the job has 
often called for more than the Voice has 
been able to give it up to the present. In 
what respect the Voice has failed and how 
it has succeeded offer some interesting spec- 
ulations. 

The operational framework of the Voice 
is based on the fact that some 37 percent of 
its over-all program material is news, 51 per- 
cent features and commentary, and 12 per- 
cent music. No identifiable musical theme, 
by the way, is ever included in programs 
beamed to the Soviet or its satellites—this 
would immeasurably increase the risk to 
listeners who might be bothered with the 
wrong ears at their keyholes. A program 
which opened with the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner would probably lose half of its iron cur- 
tain listeners during the first few bars of the 
music. 

To prepare its news programs, the Voice 
runs which is essentially a newspaper city 
room around the clock. A staff of 80, under 
3 veteran newspapermen, works in three 
shifts to collate and edit the news of the 
day as it comes in over half a dozen foreign 
and domestic wire services and in the daily 
editions of the New York papers. Once the 
news is processed—cut and edited and cor- 
related for brevity and accuracy—it is sent 
to the various language desks in the adjoin- 
ing buildings. At present the newsroom 
turns out about 50,000 words of basic copy 
in English every day. A microphone count 
of the words spoken daily by the Voice, in 
all its tongues, would increase this total 
eightfold—enough copy to fill five novel- 
length books. 

Policy considerations in the news and the 
question of what accent and interpretation 
should be placed on events of current inter- 
est in Voice programs are discussed for the 
newsroom and the language desks at a morn- 
ing editorial meetin attended by all depart- 
ment and desk heads. Here some sixty-or-so 
staff members gather to hear Voice Chief Foy 
Kohler or his assistant, Ed Kretumann, give 
them the official attitudes of the State De- 
partment on the news of the day and discuss 
the best way of handling the current news 
breaks. Inasmuch as the Voice speaks for 
the State Department, and the State Depart- 
ment, at least in theory, speaks for the coun- 
try, this is a justifiable and logical arrange- 
ment to insure coordination between pur- 
pose and action in our foreign policy. 

The news collation in English, as prepared 
by the Voice newsroom, is used as a basis 
for news broadcasts and commentaries by the 
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64 language desks. Understandably, the 
content of the programs beamed to iron- 
curtain areas varies considerably from that 
broadcast to audiences with access to their 
own free press and radio. Listene-3 in the 
Soviet orbit, including China, receive 51 per- 
cent straight news and 49 percent analysis 
and features. 

It is considered axiomatic among the lan- 
guage desks working the satellite countries 
that audiences in a state where travel is re- 
stricted and the press and radio strictly con- 
trolled are hungry for news items concern- 
ing the home front. When the Voice broad- 
casted a report to Hungary that a currency 
devaluation was due on a certain date, a 
buying panic resulted. The devaluation— 
until that moment a well-kept secret—did 
not take place on the date suggested by the 
Voice. When the new currency did come out 
6 months later, however, it was found to carry 
the date of change as originally given by the 
voice. This kind of back-yard reporting wins 
an audience. 

Though t : Voice news broadcasts cleave 
strictly to the truth, there are occasions when 
objective reporting is blandly stretched just 
far enough to give Stalin and company an 
extra poke in the ribs. Not long ago the 
Polish desk included in a news broadcast 
beamed to that country (where listening to 
the Voice is dangerous) the report that the 
picture of the Madonna in the cathedral in 
Lublin had been seen to weep bloody tears 
over the plight of the Polish people. The 
Voice did not comment on the report, which 
had been received from a source within Pol- 
and. Such is th: power of the grapevine 
that within a matter of a few days 200,000 
country people had converged upon Lublin to 
witness the scene of the miracle. The state 
militia was called out to control the crowd, 
the cathedral doors were closed and the 
Polish press bitterly attacked the Voice for 
creating religious hysteria. 

For features and commentaries—anything 
other than straight news broadcasts—the 
Voice has a program uperations branch which 
supplements original material prepared by 
the various language desks. This group of 
writers prepares documentaries and ideo- 
logical talks in English and passes them on 
to the language desks, where they are 
adapted, as the need arises, for the various 
target areas. The section also tape-records 
special events for inclusion in the Voice’s 
programs. 

As the cutting edge of the sword of psy- 
chological warfare, the Program Operations 
Branch faces the most demanding task of the 
whole Voice project. The quality of the ma- 
terial the group produces at present varices 
from good to indifferent. A commentary on 
the completion of the Stalin Canal be- 
tween Lake Onega and the White Sea—a 141- 
mile ship canal built without machinery 
and entirely by conscript and slave labor— 
on the seventy-second anniversary of the 
emancipation of the Russian serfs by Czar 
Alexander II is probably hard-hitting propa- 
ganda to many satellite-country wall sitters. 
Other scripts—notably some of those selling 
the virtues of the American way of life to 
various audiences of free pecple who may 
envy us, our possessions, but not our cul- 
ture—seem like uninspired fare. It is easy to 
accuse the Voice of occasional dullness; sug- 
gesting remedies is another matter indeed. 
Hope and truth often need the touch of gen- 
ius to make them come alive. And, unfor- 
tunately, we have yet to learn how to sell 
America’s expensive form of democracy to a 
mortgaged and weary world. 

Though the problem of what to tell the 
world (that is, the estimated 100,000,000 radio 
receivers outside North America) over the 
Voice has received a lot of public and con- 
gressional attention, the problem of how to 
reach the population of the world’s critical 
areas has been generally ignored. Unfortu- 
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nately, the world is not the radio engineer's 
oyster. The shortest radio path between the 
United States and the central European- 
Eurasian land mass—the critical areas in the 
cold war—is over the north-polar area. But 
the high-frequency radio waves used for 
long-distance transmission do not have a 
clear path across the top of the world. 

Just beyond our northern border the radio 
Waves meet the southern edge of a hollow 
ring of perpetual storm area which blocks or 
distorts most of the signals trying to pass 
through it. This ring of electromagnetic dis- 
turbance is called the north-auroral zone, 
and if you could place yourself above the 
North Pole, with the world below you, this 
auroral zone would look like a wreath or a 
doughnut hanging on the pole, with its 
greatest area on our side of the globe. For 
purposes of radio transmission, this displace- 
ment effectively shades a large, cone-shaped 
area on the other side of the earth. And 
inside this cone lie Central Europe, Russia, 
and most of Asia. Conversely, of course, we 
are in an occluded area as far as the Russian 
transmitters are concerned. 

Confronted with this constantly expand- 
ing and contracting area of disturbance 
(during periodic sunspot activity the auroral 
zones spread), the Voice of America engi- 
neers have had to construct relay stations 
outside the affected con> to insure constant, 
successful transmission of broadcasts into 
the “shadow area” blocked off in whole or in 
part by the auroral zone. For an analogous 
situation you can imagine a tall man block- 
ing the base path between home plate and 
third base. If the catcher wanted to be sure 
of getting the ball to third, he could throw 
it to the pitcher, who would then whip it to 
the third baseman. The pitcher, in this 
case, is the relay station. At this writing, 
the Voice is using four relay stations in 
Manila, two in Honolulu, six in Tangier, one 
in Salonika, nine in Munich, one in Ceylon, 
and five leased stations in England. These 
relay stations enable us to bend our radio 
beams around the auroral zone and deflect 
them into the shadow area. 

With one exception, all Voice programs 
originate in the project’s New York studios, 
where they are funneled through the largest 
master-control room in the country. This 
master control, which can send out 20 pro- 
grams at one time, dispatches the broadcasts 
over land lines to one or more of the 38 
short-wave transmitters the Voice uses in 
this country. These transmitters are located 
on the east coast, for programs beamed at 
Europe, in the Cincinnati area for broad- 
casts directed at Central and South America, 
and on the west coast for coverage of the 
Far East. The relay stations in Honolulu, 
Ceylon, Manila, England, Tangier, Munich, 
and Salonika receive the short waves ema- 
nating from these home stations and auto- 
matically rebroadcast them over both the 
short- and medium-wave bands. 

The one Voice program which is not home- 
grown is a 15-minute daily Polish program 
recently inaugurated in Munich. This pro- 
gram, consisting of news ahout Poland and 
Eastern, European news not likely to be ob- 
tained by Polish listeners (and including, as 
well, in‘erviews with Polish defectors and 
refugees) is the first of a series planned in 
Eastern European languages and is designed 
to bring the Voice’s programing operations 
closer to the target areas. 

Because the antennas used on both the 
short- and medium-wave stations are direc- 
tional and thus aim the broadcasts at cer- 
tain areas, the physical distribution of its 
transmitting stations gives the Voice, in 
theory, a fairly complete coverage of the 
globe. The qualification that the Voice just 
about covers the globe “in theory” is an im- 
portant one. Actually, due to both man- 
made and natural hindrances, the perform- 
ance falls far short of this ideal. 
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High-frequency radio waves are unpredict- 
able things to work with at best; they bounce 
up against the constantly shifting iono- 
sphere and are deflected back to earth at 
ever-changing angles, so that each trans- 
mission must be adjusted to the meteorolog- 
ical and electromagnetic conditions. Some- 
times, for instance, the powerful English 
radio link between London and Montrea) has 
to be angled around the auroral gone and 
bounced off a relay station in the British 
West Indies; at other times the low-power 
police radio in New York interferes with 
London television sets. Medium-length ra- 
dio waves (such as those which carry our 
domestic broadcasts) hug the earth and 
don't run into this upper-atmospheric trou- 
ble, but their range is limited. 

Another limitation on the Voice broad- 
casts is that the project's engineers must re- 
member to play only in their own spatial 
backyard. There are something like 70 na- 
tions now engaged in international broad- 
casting, and each one is allotted its own 
particular slice of the atmosphere. This 
means that, when everyone is behaving him- 
self, there are only certain frequencies or 
areas of the radio dial that each nation can 
use. And the Voice is by no means the big- 
gest customer in line when these wave bands 
are passed out by international arbitration. 
The Soviet is currently broadcasting interna- 
tionally for 670 hours a week, in 52 languages. 
The British Broadcasting Corp. follows, with 
approximately 56560 hours a week of interna- 
tional broadcasts, and the Voice is a poor 
third with 350 hours a week. Now that open 
warfare betwren the Soviet bloc and the 
west has broken out over the air waves, the 
frequency rights of the two camps are more 
often than not honored in the breach, so 
that the Voice and BBC have more elbow 
room on the air—if they are willing to battle 
Slavic interference. 

The biggest single difficulty the broad- 
casters of the west face in reaching the 
conquered and captive people of the east is 
by the barricade of noise established by the 
Russians. “Jamming” is man-made 
ference (artificial static, if you want) broad- 
cast over a frequency to block other 
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missions on that same 
The Russians, having taken 
the Nazi book on the subject, have become 


calculate that the Soviet is now 

some 1,000 jamming units day and night 
to drown out the west’s broadcasts in 
U. 8. S. R. home languages. The jammers 
’ make like buzz saws, variable whistles, bag- 
pipes, sea gulls, sirens, and other unpleas- 
ant distractions. If the experts’ figures as 
to the number of these installations are 
right, the Russians have more of an invest- 
ment of manpower and money in their jam- 
mers than the west has in its whole inter- 
national transmitting project. With Slavic 


and 
together with the jamming, make the Red 
air waves ring. 
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Does the Voice get through to the people 
who should hear what it has to say? This 
is the $22,000,000 question. This appropri- 
ation, the current operational budget for 
the Voice (about the cost of one medium- 
sized naval vessel) doesn't loom large against 
the shadow of our present hot-war kitty of 
more than $57,000,000,000, but it is money 
thrown away unless the Voice of America 
is helping us win the battle of ideas. 

In order to judge itself, the Voice has es- 
tablished a Program Evaluation Branch 
which, with the help of commercial and 
academic research organizations, measures 
program coverage and response and evalu- 
ates the contents and effectiveness of the 
broadcasts. In countries where it is pos- 
sible—such as France, Western Germany, 
Italy, the Middle East, and the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics—the Voice’s evaluation group 
makes use of the regular commercial poll 
organizations to get an objective picture of 
listener coverage and reactions. In some 
friendly nations a number of recorded Voice 
programs are carried on the regular domes- 
tic-broadcast schedules, and so the Voice 
knows it has a readily calculable audience 
for so many hours every week. The general 
consensus by the research agencies and by 
disinterested observers is that, in friendly 
countries, the Voice is doing a fairly good 
job of interesting a growing audience and 
that it is looked upon as more entertaining 
but less objective than BBC's competing for- 
eign service. 

These same observers have pointed out 


is always a word-of-mouth chain reaction— 
a@ sort of gossip grapevine which helps spread 
the word. Thus, it would seem the height 
of folly to broadcast to the masses of China, 
most of whom have probably never even seen 
a radio set. But China is speckled with small 
newspapers, and every newspaper editor has 
a radio—over which he gets most of his news. 
The editor, by turning a dial, can hear what 
the Voice has to say. And though he would 
not dare to print Voice news under the Red 
regime, he will probably tell his trusted 
crohies, who will tell their wives, who will 
tell their cooks and wash ladies, and so on. 
With this in mind (and also remembering 
the undeniable fact that some people with 
radios just don’t bother to use them) it is 
manifestly impossible to judge the total ef- 
fectiveness of the voice in any given area of 


area, despite the jamming. In central and 
southern Russia the Voice’s infiltration 
sometimes runs as high as 90 percent of the 
total broadcasts. How many Russians either 
want or dare to listen to the forbidden pro- 
grams is another question. To date, not one 
Russian has written from Russia to thank 
the Voice for its services. 

In the satellite nations there is more di- 
rect evidence (from refugees, escapees and 


In little Czechoslovakia, with some 2,000,- 
000 receiving sets, about 80 percent of the 


borne out by an incident manufactured by 
the Voice. A group of the SNB—the Red- 
controlled Czech security police—used to sit 
On some narrow benches opposite the United 
States embassy in Prague in order to follow 
and interrogate Czech visitors to the embassy. 
The Voice made fun of this group during a 
Czech-language program, twitting them for 
being drones who spent their days sitting on 
benches. thereupon began to 
snicker at the bench-sitters, who finally es- 
caped public derision by moving into cars 
parked along the curb opposite the embassy. 
The Voice further invaded the gentlemen's 
Privacy by suggesting that the people of 
Prague resented the scraps of food which 
were continually being thrown out of the 
cars. The SNB men immediately found some 
other way of disposing of the remains of 


Some of the incidents concerned with the 
part that illicit listening plays in the every- 
Gay life of the satellites have become a part 
of the b 
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programs. No one has yet figured out a 
counter to this move which, if carried to 
its extreme, might take a whole nation off 
the international air. Another new wrinkle 
in both Russia and the satellites relies upon 
close supervision of all radio-repair shops. 
The shops, when they receive a set for re- 
pairs, remove the shortwave band from the 
receivers. 

To meet some of this obstructionism, both 
Stalinist and meteorological, the Voice has 
some grandiose plans which will cost ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, but, presumably, 
not one drop of blood. This project for 
the future, already under way, is in three 
parts and is known as Baker, Ring, and 
Vagabond. 

Baker, which will be in operation within 
a year, is the Voice’s answer to the north- 
auroral zone. Already under construction in 
this country is a 1,000-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitting station which, American en- 
gineers confidently expect, will be able to 
blast its way through the polar area of turbu- 
lence and give us constant, direct transmis- 
sion to the other side of the earth. The 
only yardstick the layman has for gauging 
the effective power of this fantastic station 
(which will utilize new-type directional an- 
tennas) is the fact that it will be approxi- 
mately 4,000 times as powerful as our most 
powerful domestic broadcasting transmitter. 
Baker station might be the answer to the loss 
of our foreign relay transmitters if they are 
ever overrun by the Soviet hordes. 

Ring is a more sedate project which antici- 
pates a necklace of 14 short-, medium-, and 
long-wave relay stations spotted around the 
periphery of the Soviet land mass. While 
there is a radio receiver of any type and a 
willing listener left in the Soviet orbit, the 
Ring should be able to bring him the truth. 
And, perhaps, hope. 

Vagabond is a dream in the making which 
should transport the young in heart back 
to the days of Drake and the early sea rovers. 
Sometime this winter the first of several fast 
freighters will take to the high seas to add 
suppleness to the long arm of the Voice of 
America. Each vessel will be a floating radio 
station capable of both relaying and originat- 
ing beamed broadcasts to the curtained areas 
of the world. In the Mediterranean, in the 
Arctic seas, in the Indian Ocean, or off the 
China coast, the Vagabond vessels will be 
able to find whatever chinks there are in the 
wall of silence the Soviets are building 
around their half of the earth. 

If this represents the ultimate implausibil- 
ity of the strange, worldly melodrama in 
which we live—lonely men on a homeless 
vessel shifting over the trackless seas to find 
a theoretical spot from which they can reach 
the deaf millions far over the horizon—it 
should be remembered that we are fighting 
a strange war for minds of men. 

During the winter of 1949-50 the most 
popular play in Moscow was a heavy-handed 
satire titled “Voice of America.” In the in- 
troduction to the play was a line which 
brought great joy to Columbus Circle. “The 
Voice of America,” it went, “known to mil- 
lions of Russians. * * *” 

Maybe we're getting someplace, after all. 
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HON. CHARLES B. iia 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of a number of Members of 
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Congress, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I am including 
a statement which I submitted to the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
today: 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 
or INDIANA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES HEARINGS ON PROPOSED 
NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CorPs ACT 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, Public Law 51, Eighty-second Con- 

gress, known as the 1951 amendments to the 

Universal Military Training and Service Act, 

approved June 19, 1951, did not actually en- 

act a specific plan for universal military 
training. What it actually did was to give 
generalized congressional approval to the 
idea of universal military training. That 
this idea met with the general approval of 
the citizens of the United States is indicated 
by the fact that the bill passed with a final 
roll-call vote of 372 to 44 in the House of 
Representatives and received favorable edi- 
torial support from outstanding newspapers 
throughout the Nation. While there was 
some well-considered opposition to the idea 
of UMT, it was decidedly in the minority as 
reflected in my mail and in my contacts 
with constituents. Many of my colleagues, 
on both sides of the aisle, and from many 
parts of the country, have confirmed my 
estimate that public opinion favored the idea 

in June 1951. 

Until October 29, 1951, universal military 
training was an idea, a generic term, that 
meant all things to all men and represented 
many different concepts to many different 
groups, the majority of whom seemed to 
favor the fundmental principles involved. 
On that date the report Universal Mili- 
tary Training—Foundation of Enduring Na- 
tional Strength was issued as the first re- 
port to the Congress by the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 51. The idea of uni- 
versal military training had now become a 
fairly detailed operational plan. 

It was to be expected that once the general 
philosophy of UMT was translated into a 
fairly specific plan, there would be some 
who had favored UMT in principle who 
would not accept the particular plan which 
the Commission submitted to your distin- 
guished committee. Most of us were pre- 
pared for a slight lessening of support for 
UMT at this stage, but I know I was not pre- 
pared for the vigorous attack against this 
UMT plan by hundreds of my straight-think- 
ing constituents, many ¢* whom originally 
favored the UMT idea. Churchmen and 
their congregations, parent-teachers associa- 
ations, educators, farm groups, labor leaders 
and rank and file workers, officers and mem- 
bers of Legion and VFW posts and auxiliary 
units, mothers and fathers and high school 
students studied the UMT Commission's re- 
port and called on me to protest. 

Meny of the distinguished members of this 
committee have served in this Congress for 
many years and are much more skilled at 
evaluating public opinion than I am. On 
the basis of my limited experience in Con- 
gress, it seems to me that the American 
people indicate clearly that while they en- 
dorse the idea of UMT, they do not agree 
with the concept of UMT as it will actually 
be if this UMT Commission’s plan is en- 
acted into law. In June they were willing 
to accept a UMT concept of preparedness; 
in November they read the report detail- 
ing the Commission's concept of a concrete 
plan; in January many of the people who 
were once sold on UMT are ready to oppose 
it. Where does the plan fall short of the 
people’s expectations? 

In showing the 124-page pamphlet Uni- 
versal Military Training—Foundation of En- 
during National Strength to large numbers 
of my constituents, I have found that all of 
those who have ever accepted the need for 
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UMT are in agreement with most of the 
underlying arguments for the UMT idea as 
presented in Chapter I, Introduction. Many 
of those who themselves oppose UMT on re- 
ligious, moral, educational, or traditional 
grounds, accept these fundamentals as valid 
arguments for military preparedness. 

No effective argument has been presented 
to me which refutes the basic reasons for 
UMT as a preparedness measures which are 
advanced by paragraphs from the introduc- 
tion to the report which I quote: 

“In the early days of this Nation when 
the frontier lay just beyond the doorstep, 

itizens calmly accepted the necessity of 
military training for the men of their com- 
munities. Today the physical conditions 
of our national life as they relate to imme- 
diate danger increasingly parallel those of 
the frontier. As then, an enemy can now 
strike swiftly and unexpectedly from any 
quarter. This return to frontier conditions 
demands a frontier response.” 

* * = * * 


“The action (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) 
reflects a realization, even in the heat and 
tension of the present crisis, that no tidy 
or decisive conclusion is to be expected soon; 
and that in consequence our basic and long- 
term military policies must provide for swift 
adjustment between periods of acute crisis 
which demand large standing forces, and 
periods of relative calm which require smaller 
standing forces, plus a large, trained, and 
ready Reserve. Approval of the principle of 
UMT seems further to reflect an understand- 
ing that in the past the Nation has not 
provided such long-term policies, and has in 
consequence suffered the violent fluctua- 
tions in military posture which have plagued 
th? conduct of a consistent foreign policy 
based upon adequate strength.” 


“When the attack came in Korea on June 
25, the United States was caught in a self- 
induced shortage of trained military man- 
power. The Regular units were half- 
strength. There was no class of young and 
basically trained graduates of a UMT pro- 
gram ready to take their places in the battle- 
line. With few exceptions, the reservists and 
National Guard men who had fought the 
Second World War were the only source of 
trained fillers and replacements. 

“The situation being critical in the ex- 
treme, thousands of these veteran-reservists 
were called to fill the ranks. Many have died 
in Korea; and many more are suffering a 
second protracted disruption of their lives 
and careers. While duty to country out- 
weighs all other considerations in time of 
danger, it should be clear that the large- 
scale recall of veteran-reservists has been 
not only tragically inequitable, but ineffi- 
cient as well. For in the long-term crisis that 
confronts us, we must as a Nation be capable 
of responding to periodic military alarms, 
including even general war, in the manner 
least disruptive of our social and economic 
structure.” 

* * * * . 


“We regard the approval of UMT as sig- 
nificant for another supremely important 
reason. It is tangible evidence that the ul- 
timate obligation of citizenship—the bear- 
ing of arms in defense of the community— 
shall now be explicit. It has always been 
implied. Tragic as it may seem, every gen- 
eration of Americans without exception has 
had to go to war. Yet heretofore they have 
gone off largely unprepared, psychologically 
or physically. Each generation, fresh from 
its own sufferings on the battlefield, has 
wished fervently that war could be abol- 
ished, and nearly all of them have allowed 
this wish to blind them to the hard fact that 
armed conflict, in its various forms, has ever 
been endemic in the world. 

“This disregard of reality has resulted in 
the needless death of many thousands. 
Young men whose parents and communities 
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have expended great effort to prepare them 
for the trials of manhood—for the crises of 
life and work—have consistently been de- 
nied the military training which would pro- 
vide them with a better-than-average chance 
to survive in battle. Yet, in the face of ur- 
gent emergencies, the Nation has consist- 
ently called them to the colors and sent 
them into combat with hasty improvisation.” 

These quotations from the introduction of 
the Commission's report include, I have 
found, the areas of acceptance of the idea 
of UMT. 

If the need for UMT was accepted and was 
still accepted in December why is there such 
strong opposition to the adoption of the 
first report to the Congress by the National 
Security Training Commission? Apparently, 
there can be only one answer to that ques- 
tion. The American public does not feel that 
th> Commission has satisfactorily performed 
the first of its two prescribed basic tasks, “To 
submit to Congress, not later than 4 months 
following confirmation of the Commission- 
ers, a broad outline for a UMT program.” 

What objections are there to the Commis- 
sion's “broad outline of a sound and work- 
able program which should be adopted by 
the Congress?” I have analyzed my mail 
very carefully and find the following objec- 
tions have been most frequently voiced in 
opposition to the Commission's program. I 
have tried to arrange them in order of fre- 
qvency. 

1, Six months of UMT will interrupt the 
average young man's education if he plans 
to go on to college. A young man graduating 
from high school in June could enter UMT 
in July, but would not be returned to civilian 
life until January 1. This would mean he 
would either have to enter college at mid- 
semester or lose another 9 months while 
waiting to enter the next fall term. To the 
young man on the family farm, 6 months 
absence throws a heavy load on his parents 
during this era when it is almost impossible 
to hire farm labor, On dairy farms this may 
result in the forced sale of herds of pure- 
bred cattle which represents years of family 
effort, The young man seeking a job will 
have to take his place in line behind those 
deferred for physical or mental reasons and 
behind the young women of his high-school 
class who may be competing in the same area 
of employment. 

2. Young men at 18 are in the midst of 
the physical and psychological effects of ado- 
lescence. This is a particularly difficult pe- 
riod in their lives. Their morals and emo- 
tional well-being will suffer when they are 
transported for 6 months to a training in- 
stallation where they are removed from the 
security and restraining influences of home, 
church, and community. 

3. The growth of militarism ir America is 
alarming. What reassurance will parents 
have that their sons will not be indoctri- 
nated with military jingoism? 

4. It costs too much. Four billion one 
hundred eighty-seven million nine hundred 
eighty-three thousand six hundred dollars for 
the first year on top of our other military 
expenditures is more than we can afford. 
Even in the subsequent years when the re- 
curring annual cost is estimated at $2,1 
746,200 this amounts to $2,698.43 to gi 
months’ training to one trainee. Po 
t of 
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first year, the total annual cos 
would more than pay for the oes 
tion of all the students now in college, over 
three times the number there Would be in 
UMT. 

Even if the currently favored plan for 
partial implementation is adopted, it will 
still cost $398,895,210 for the first year’s cost 
with annual recurring costs of $179,291,680 
or $2,988.19 for each of 60,000 trainees for 
6 months. It is estimated by the Army that 
the direct cost of maintaining an enlisted 
soldier in June 1951 everaged about $2,744 
per man per year. This estimate which was 
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read into the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 
97, part 8, page 10970, from a letter to the 
Honorable RicHarp B. RUuUssELL included: 
Pay, $1,781; subsistence, $472; clothing and 
personal equipment, $165; welfare, $11; 
travel of soldiers, $135; and movement 
of dependents and household effects, $185. 
Even though 40 percent of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army have dependents and 
virtually no UMT trainees have dependents, 
it costs $289.76 more for 6 months’ training 
in UMT than it does to maintain an average 
soldier for a full year. 

5. The Pentagon seems more interested 
in personnel empire building than in pre- 
paredness. In our colleges and universities 
the ratio of faculty to students enrolled is 
about 1 to 12. Yet, in this proposed UMT 
plan, the ratio including supply personnel 
is about one trainer to every two trainees. 
This will undoubtedly result in setting up 
& new overhead organization with at least 
a four-star general in command complete 
with a staff, a headquarters, and many dis- 
trict or regional headquarters of only slightly 
less importance 


6. The Office of the Adjutant General has 
reported the peak strength of United States 
Armed Forces in World War II as being ap- 
proximately 12,364,000. The present goal 
set by the Defense Department is 4,000,000 
men in the Armed Forces. This year alone 
Congress has authorized nearly 5 billion 
dollars for military construction. Yet, under 
the “Estimated costs of universal military 
training”, exhibit 6, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force propose to spend $1,699,567,000 for 
the acquisition and construction of real 
property. Why is all this new construction 
necessary? 

7. Although Public Law 51 specifically au- 
thorizes a “basic training” in section 4 (k), 
(5) which reads “The Commission shall, 
subject to the direction of the President, 
exercise general supervision over the train- 
ing of the National Security Training Corps, 
which training shall be basic military train- 
ing,” the Air Force has scheduled specialist 
technical training under which they would 
include formal courses of instruction in 
selected technical subjects for 16 weeks. A 
number of civilians would be used as in- 
structors in the technical ‘courses. The 
Navy contemplates a 12-week basic in- 
doctrination followed by a 9-week period 
of elementary specialized instruction and a 
4-week period, of on-the-job training. 
The Air Force will include in their full 
length basic technical courses photography, 
communications operations, metalworking, 
budgetary accounting and disbursing, statis- 
tical machine accounting, vehicle mainte- 
nance, utilities, fabric, leather and rubber, 
transportation, food service, medical, and 
drafting. The Navy program proposes ele- 
mentary specialized instruction tn such sub- 
jects as medical and dental services, ad- 
ministrative and clerical. These subjects 
are essentially civilian in nature, modified 
slightly to fit into the structure of the 
Armed Forces. Why can’t they be taught 
in civilian schools as part of the vocational 
program instead of becoming a part of UMT. 
The present UMT concept as outlined in 
the report actually runs counter to the 
provisions of section 4, Public Law 51. 

8. The Commission proposes that, at the 
end of the 6-month UMT period, the armed 
services pick out the men they want to have 
receive medical, dental, and scientific train- 
ing and that these be granted 7',-years’ de- 
ferment of their service in the Reserves. 
Then, having finished their professional 
training, they would go into the active serv- 
ices and Reserves where, says the Commis- 
sion, they would provide the Armed Forces 
with reservists who were qualified doctors, 
dentists, and technicians, instead of mere 
apprentices in these fields. In practice this 
would mean that the Armed Forces would 
select the future medical men and tech- 
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nologists of the Nation; that those thus se- 
lected would in many cases not be free to 
begin building their civilian careers until 
15 years after graduation from high school at 
about age 33; that civilian needs for doctors 
and scientists not thus provided by the mili- 
tary system could only be met from those 
the armed services tossed aside as lacking 
in promise. 

These are the objections to the Commis- 
sion’s present plan. They are almost in- 
surmountable objections so far as this spe- 
cific program is concerned, but there is a 
possible plan of training which overcomes 
every one of these objections and which par- 
allels very closely an existing system of 
American military training which has worked 
economically and effectively for years with 
good public acceptance. There is nothing 
fundamentally radical or untried about this 
simplified citizens’ military training concept 
which I wish to present to this committee 
today and which has been developed as a 
result of careful study on the part of sev- 
eral World War II veterans, of both political 
parties, who are now serving as Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

In presenting this veterans’ plan for sim- 
plified citizens’ military training to this dis- 
tinguished committee, I wish it understood 
that we have not attempted to draft detailed 
legislation or in any way usurp the preroga- 
tives of this experienced and able commit- 
tee, but rather, we appear before you with a 
progressive modification of an existing high 
school ROTC program which we feel will re- 
sult in a simplified citizens’ training plan 


House of Representatives. 
At the outset may I make it clear that I 


tion, military training, or military person- 
nel. I do have a background of 15 years of 
service as an Officer in the Reserve Corps. 
During my 5 years of active duty in World 
War II, I served as executive officer to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, First Army in 
ee was under the command of 


i 


. Bradley and of Gen. Courtney 
My experience in this capacity 
e planning of the Normandy inva- 
weap anaes arena mma nero 
ms of providing combat replacements 
the military classification of personnel 
has been helpful in this consideration 
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The first question our group of World War 
TI veterans asked itself was, “If it is possible 
ee ee 


4 years of college ROTC and a 6-week sum- 
mer camp, why is it not equally practical to 
produce a well-trained private as a result 


This year, 62,54. high-school students 
voluntarily enrolled in ROTC in 265 schools 
representing 95 different high-school sys- 
tems. This classification includes only those 
institutions defined by the Army as eligible 
for cooperation under their designation as 
“Class H. S.—Junior Division.” By defini- 
tion this includes high schools and 
other educational institutions of comparable 
academic level which are not essentially 
military and which do not meet the require- 
ments prescribed for military schools, civilian 
colleges or universities, or military colleges 
or universities. 

What is the scope and what are the objec- 
tives of this high-school ROTC program 
which is presently training more students 
per year than will be trained under the UMT 
Commission's alternative plan of partial im- 
plementation? The general objectives of 
high-school FOTC are outlined in ATP 
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145-4, February 21, 1951, Department of the 
Army, are listed by order of the Secretary 
of the Army, above J. Lawton Collins’ 
signature. 

“1, General objectives: The general objec- 
tives of this course are—(a) To lay the 
foundation for intelligent citizenship by 
teaching the principles of leadership, respect 
for constituted authority, and habits of pre- 
cision, orderliness, courtesy, hygiene, and 
correctness of posture, and deportment. (b) 
To give the student (cadet) basic military 
training which will be of benefit to him, and 
of value to the service if and when he be- 
comes a member thereof.” 

What is the present cost of this voluntary 
high school ROTC program whos¢ objectives 
coincide with some of the aims of UMT? 
The Department of Defense has stated that 
it is unable to break down its costing sys- 
tem in such a way that it can say accurately 
exactly what the total costs are for training 
the 62,554 high school ROTC trainees. The 
Department of Defense is able to state, how- 
ever, that the cost of training 202,141 ROTC 
students and cadets in essentially military 
colleges or universities, civilian colleges or 
universities, military junior colleges, essen- 
tially military schools and high schools is 
less than $20,000,000 for 1951. This in- 
cludes salaries for instructors and other mili- 
tary personnel which make up the major 
cost of the ROTC program, but aoes not in- 
clude either the “out of pocket cost” -which 
was $11.56 per high school ROTC student, 
or any consideration of the replacement cost 
of surplus equipment which was furnished 
gratuitously shortly after the termination of 
World War II. This $20,000,000 figure can 
be contrasted with the first year’s estimate 
of $398,000,000 or the annual recurring cost 
of $179,000,000 for the Commission's plan for 
partial implementation of UMT which trains 
only 60,000 trainees for 6 months, 

With the thought that there should be an 
immediate approach to the problem of evolv- 
ing a typically American plan of citizens’ 
military training from the concepts and 
techniques that have made ROTC so success- 
ful, this group of World War II veterans in 
Congress nas developed the general outlines 
of a plan which we submit for the consider- 
ation of your committee at this time. This 
veterans’ plan has been discussed with edu- 
cators, churchmen, union officials and work- 
ers, farmers and farm leaders, parent- 
teacher associations, service Clubs, women’s 
clubs and veterans’ organizations in an effort 
to refine it to a point worthy of your con- 
sideration. It has received some favorable 
comment from the press and from key per- 
sonnel of several national organizations. I 
do not present it as a finished product or 
with any pride of authorship, but rather in 
the hope that it will prove to be helpful to 
the experts of your committee in evolving a 
workable training plan that will meet with 
public acceptance. 

While we believe we have developed the 
broad outline of a sound and workable pro- 
gram, like the National Security Training 
Commission, we do not pretend to have given 
complete consideration to all of the complex 
and difficult questions involved. Like the 
plan proposed’ by the Commission, this citi- 
zens’ military training program is certain to 
have its “bugs” and its growing pains. 


BROAD OUTLINE FOR A PROGRAM OF CITIZENS’ 
MILITARY TRAINING 

Public Law 51 provides: 

“(5) The Commission shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, exercise general 
supervision over the training of the National 
Security Training Corps, which training shall 
be basic military training. The Commission 
shall establish such policies and standards 
with respect to the conduct of the training 
of members of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. The Commission shall 
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make adequate provisions for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of members of the National 
Security Training Corps. The Secretary of 
Defense shall designate ‘the’ military depart- 
ments to carry out such training. Each 
military department ‘so designated’ shall 
carry out such military training in accord- 
ance with the policies and standards of the 
Commission. The ‘military department or 
departments so designated’ to carry out such 
military training shall, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, and sub- 
ject to the policies and standards estab- 
lished by the Commission, determine the 
type or types of basic military training to 
be given to members of the National Se- 
curity Training Corps.” 

I have put quotation marks on cetrtain 
phrases in the citation from Public Law 51, 
above, to emphasize the fact that there can 
be a valid question as to whether the con- 
clusions derived in the first paragraph on 
page 9 of the report, Universal Military 
Training—Foundation of Enduring National 
Strength, are accurate as deduced in the 
following: 

“Public Law 51 provides that the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall designate the military 
departments to carry out the training in the 
National Security Training Corps and that 
each department shall, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense and to the 
policies and standards established by the 
Commission, determine the types of military 
training to be given. From this it appears 
clear that each of the three military services 
is to conduct its own UMT program designed 
to qualify trainees as basic soldiers, sailors, 
or airmen. The Marine Corps will also have 
its separate basic program.” 

It appears clear upon reading the law, 
that contrary to the opinion above, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may actually designate one, 
two, or all three military services to carry out 
any phase of this program. Thus, Public 
Law 51 does not breach the principles of 
armed services unification to the extent to 
which it appears to the Commission. 

Objectives: Training under this simpli- 
fied program will satisfy all 6 of the basic 
objectives specified in paragraph 3, page 9, 
Universal Military Training—Foundation of 
Enduring National Strength and summarized 
in answer to question 41 on page 11 of the 
committee print, Universal Military Train- 
ing: 

erThe Commission points out that a UMT 
program would be designed to achieve the 
following basic objectives: 

“1. To insure the existence of an active 
training establishment which could substan- 
tially reduce the necessity for drawing upon 
regular units for training duty in time of 
mobilization. 

“2. To vitalize the National Guard and the 
Reserves by channeling into these organiza- 
tions a steady flow of basically trained per- 
sonnel in time of peace, thus reducing the 
time required for these components to reach 
combat readiness in time of war. 

“3. To provide a pool of basically trained 
men ready for assignment with a minimum 
of refresher training and physical condition- 
ing. 

“4, To free the Regular forces more rapidly 
for combat missions in the event of war. 

“5. To develop records of individual quali- 
fications in order to permit an orderly utiliza- 
tion of military personnel. 

“6. To impress upon the trainees their im- 
portance to the Nation in the task of pro- 
tecting American institutions and freedoms.” 

Duration: The complete course consists 
of the compulsory high school ROTC phase— 
2 years of high school ROTC including class- 
room, gymnasium, or drill hall, and field in- 
struction for 5 hours per week, a total of 160 
hours ;2r year. For those able to pass the 
physical and mental standards for accept- 
ance in the Armed Forces and UMT, as pre- 
scribed in Public Law 51, this phase is fol- 
lowed by the summer camp phase—attend- 
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ance at an Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
summer camp of approximately 6 weeks du- 
ration. The compulsory high school ROTC 
phase normally will be conducted during the 
last 2 years of the trainees’ high school 
course; however, when specifically authorized 
by competent authority, individual or group 
exceptions may be made to this rule. 

What happens to the young man who does 
not attend high school during the junior 
and senior years? And the United States 
Office of Education estimates that 27.2 per- 
cent, or a total of 555,000 of our 16- and 17- 
year-old young men are not in high school. 

Those young men who drop out of their 
high school before their compulsory high 
school ROTC phase is complete will be given 
three choices of methods of making up this 
deficiency: 

1. They may continue to attend high 
school ROTC courses although they have 
dropped out of school. 

2. They may substitute an equivalent num- 
ber of hours of recruit basic training with 
their local Ready Reserve or National Guard 
unit. 

3. They may substitute attendance at two 
6-week summer camps during which they 
will receive basic training. 

In order to place this program of simpli- 
fied citizens’ military training in effect, in- 
cluding as it does the 2-year compulsory high 
school ROTC phase and the summer camp 
phase, it would be necessary to rescind sec- 
tion 4 (k) of the Selective Service Act of 
1948 as amended and substitute a new sec- 
tion, somewhat modified. 

As section 4 (k) stands now, subsection 
(1) provides that the President or the Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution, may pro- 
vide for decreasing or eliminating periods of 
service required under title 1. Subsection 
(2) provides further that when active service 
is eliminated for 18-year-olds, they shall 
be liable for induction into the National Se- 
curity Training Corps for initial mili- 
tary training for a period of 6 months. 
The National Security Training Commission 
is established in subsections (3), (4), and 
(6) and its functioning defined in sub- 
sections (5), (7), (8), and (9). Compensa- 
tion for trainess is provided in subsection 
(10) and a limitation on assignment for 
training installations located in the conti- 
nental United States is included in subsec- 
tion (11). 

It is recommended that subsection (1) and 
(2) be rescinded and that the general pro- 
visions for both the high school ROTC phase 
and the summer camp phase be substituted. 

Subparagraphs (3), (4), and (6) could 
remain virtually unchanged. Subparagraphs 
(5), (7), (8), and (9) would require some 
amendment to provide for the liaison be- 
tween the Commission, the Department of 
Defense Training Agency, and the local 
school euthorities on the compulsory high- 
school ROTC phase as well as amendment to 
adapt the provisions pertaining to the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps installations 
so that they would be applicable to the 
summer-camp phase. 

Subparagraph (10) would require an 
amendment to provide compensation at the 
monthly rate of $30 only during the summer- 
camp phase. 

Subparagraph (11) 
changed. 

At this point it should be noted that it is 
entirely possible and practical to operate this 
system of simplified citizens’ military train- 
ing concurrently with requirements for a 
draft of manpower under Selective Service. 
In fact, the concurrent operation would re- 
sult in young men receiving much of their 
basic training before they were ordered on 
active duty as reservists, which should re- 
sult in a shorter training period. This 
would mean men could proceed into small 
unit training at a much earlier date. Small 
unit training after they were on active duty 


could remain un- 
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with the Reserve would be more practical 
than a unit training program introduced in 
the Commission's 6 months’ UMT since the 
groups or combat teams that train together 
could be held together on active duty and 
would not be broken up after 6 months. If 
it is desired to run this program coneur- 
rently, it would be necessary to consider this 
factor in amending subparagraph (8). 

The group of World War II veterans who 
propose this simplified plan feel very strongly 
that the most important factor in the suc- 
cess of any UMT program is the conduct of 
training in the Reserve phase. Unless the 
Ready Reserve is carefully organized and 
vigorously supported !t will tend to become a 
paper organization and the training received 
under any plan for a National Security 
Training Corps will be rapidly dissipated. 

Under provisions of H. R. 5426, a member 
of the Reserve components required to serve 
therein pursuant to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, or by 
any other provision of law, shall be placed 
in the Ready Reserve of his Armed Force 
without his consent for the remainder of his 
required term of service (8 years, under pro- 
visions of Public Law 51) unless he has 
served on active duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States for not less than 4 years 
or * * * except in time of war, or in 
time of national emergency any such mem- 
ber who has completed 36 months of satis- 
factory participation in an accredited train- 
ing program in the Ready Reserve, shall upon 
his request be transferred to the Stand-by 
Reserve for the remainder of his required 
term of service. 

It is strongly recommended that young 
men attending a college or university where 
a senior division ROTC training program 
is available be allowed to consider satisfac- 
tory participation in such a program as 
meeting the requirements of, and being 
equivalent to, satisfactory participation in 
an accredited training program in the 
Ready Reserve, as described in H. R. 5426. 
If this recommendation is accepted we be- 
lieve it would be unnecessary for the Com- 
mission to explore the possibility of holding 
in abeyance the reserve status of a number 
of medical, dental, and scientific students 
until the completion of their professional 
study. Under such a form of deferment, 
as presented by the Commission, the reserve 
obligation of 74% years would not have begun 
to run until graduation from medical, 
dental, or scientific school. 

Curriculum: Recognizing the basic need 
for further development of the concept of 
unification, and realizing that all three serv- 
ices have certain basic require- 
ments in common, it is recommended that 
the initial course given in the high schools 
consist of subjects common to all three serv- 
ices except for three courses. One of these 
courses will be as prescribed by each of the 
three services, as an indoctrination in the 
organization and function of that particular 
service. Such subjects as are properly de- 
fined as a part of the basic training, which is 
the only training that is actually auhorized 
in Public Law 51, might include: Orienta- 
tion; courtesies, customs, and rules of con- 
duct; hygiene and first aid; leadership drill 
and exercise of command; physical develop- 
ment methods; weapons; marksmanship; 
map, chart, and aerial photograph reading; 
supply discipline; Army, its organization 
and functions; Navy, its organization and 
functions; Air Force, its organization and 
functions; care and maintenance of equip- 
ment; military policy of the United States. 

To digress briefly, it is indeed a strange 
interpretation of the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed in Public Law 51 which lead the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission to in- 
clude in a training schedule for the 
authorized basic training such eno as 
sex education, responsibility, 
family life, religion, moral principles, cad 
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citizenship. All this, although Congress 
pepe directed in Public Law 51, section 

4 (x) (7) (A), “a broad outline for a program 

* © to assure that the carried 
“on under the provisions of this act shall be 
of military nature.” These subjects certain- 
ly are most appropriate areas for instruction 
in the church, high school, or home, but they 
will rightly be viewed with concern by those 
who question the choice of the Armed Forces 
as the educational agency best qualified to 
present them. There are others who will be 
rightly concerned with the fundamental 
philosophy involved in encouraging the 
Armed Forces, or any agency of Government, 
to present lectures on religion, moral prin- 
ciples, and citizenship, a subject closely re- 
lated to politics. They will ask if this is 
federalization of education let in through 
the back door. 

Even military people may be disturbed by 
a course outline for the Air Force Basic 
Training Course No. 52100, which includes, 
besides citizenship, character guidance and 
personnel guidance, 5 hours of training time 
allotted for haircuts and 2 hours for pay call. 

Prior to the summer camp phase of the 
simplified plan, trainees would be given the 
opportunity to select the program of the 
branch of service of their choice, within the 
limits of established quotas, using the same 
procedure as outlined for choice of service 
in the report of the Training Commission. 
During the summer camp phase small unit 
tactics, survival, on-the-job training, and 
basic training subjects peculiar to the serv- 
ice of the trainees’ choice will be included 
in the training schedule. 

Conduct of the program: Very few ——— 
would be required to amend the 
of the Training Commission, insofar as = 
conduct of the program is concerned. The 
most significant differences would be in sec- 
tion 5, Induction Into Corps, and Section 9, 
Certificates and Discharges. It is recom- 
mended that these sections and isions 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, be amended to provide 
essentially the following requirements: 

1. Upon the satisfactory completion of 
each semester's training or its Ready Reserve 
recruit training equivalent, trainees shall be 
furnished a certificate of training. 

2. Upon registration of the trainee as re- 
quired of every male between 18 and 26 under 
the provisions of section 3 of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, as amended, the certifi- 
cates issued in accordance with the provi- 
sions implementing paragraph 1 above would 
be presented to the registration authority as 
evidence that the portion of the training re- 
quired to be completed by the registrant’s 
progress through high school had, in fact, 
been completed. 

3. Those who cannot present certificates of 
completion of the high schoo] ROTC program 
which account for their progress in that 
program up to the point they have reached 
in high school * * * and who have not 
been certified as attending an equivalent 
number of hours of recruit basic train- 
ing * * * would be immediately subject 
to the draft and would be called at once. 
Their time of service would be equivalent to 
that of other draftees in time of emergency 
and in time of peace it would be of sufficient 
duration to allow completion of a comparable 

schedule as a recruit with a regular 
unit of the armed services. 

4. Provisions for conscientious objectors 
would follow those described by the Coém- 


two high schools might. be required in 
sparsely settled areas. There are many other 
administrative difficulties which will require 
careful study and thoughtful analysis but, 
fundamentally I believe the basic concept is 
sound. 

As Brig. Gen. Wendall Westover, at that 
time executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs, 
testified before the House Appropriations 
Committee on April 5, 1948: 

“Junior ROTC units are now maintained 
in 91 high schools or high-school systems. 
7 junior colleges, and 45 essentially mili- 
tary preparatory schools. * * * Although 
there are now on file in the Department of 
the Army 280 applications for junior units. 
it has not bten practicable to establish any 
new ones in the continental United States 
since before the war. * * * The avail- 
able resources of instructor personnel, equip- 
ment, and funds, over and above those re- 
quired to operate and maintain existing 
senior and junior units, have had to be de- 
voted to the establishment of new senior 
units, since all officers derived from the 
ROTC are produced by senior units. * * * 
The Junior Division is relatively inexpen- 
sive to maintain, and it provides a valu- 
able source of men who have had some basic 
military training. During the recent war, 
@ substantial percentage of the graduates of 
officer-candidate schools and the aviation- 
cadet program consisted of men who had re- 
ceived previous military training in the 
junior or basic ROTC. Many of the non- 
commissioned officers also belonged to this 
category. * * * The State of California 
is so sold on the idea it is setting up com- 
parable units on its own. I do not know 
the number of units nor the percentage of 
their schools involved, but I understand the 
program is very substantial. * * * We 
have had a number of letters from super- 
intendents of school systems and high- 
school principals, in which they comment 
on the low instance rate of juvenile delin- 
quency where there are ROTC units.” 

The simplified plan of citizens’ military 
training which I have outlined for your con- 
sideration meets every objection I have heard 
to the Commission UMT plan. It is eco- 
nomical, it does not interrupt the trainee’s 
education or employment pattern, it leaves 
the trainee at home under the influence of 
parents, church, and community. No new 
construction will be required, no selection of 
those who will be allowed to go into profes- 
sional training will rest with the military 
and sound basic training stressing the prin- 
ciples of unification will result. 

If our Defense Department’s concern is 
primarily in preparedness and in the military 
training of our young men, experience with 
the high-school ROTC program indicates 
that this plan will work economically and 
with the least loss of freedom for the indivi- 
dual concerned. If the Defense Depart- 
ment’s concern is primary in empire build- 
ing and extension of military control, this 
plan will not interest them at all, 
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November 9, 1909, pledged his loyalty to 
the Democratic Party and denounced the 
Republican Party as the party of “‘legal- 
ized robbery” and of “the interests.” 

According to the text of a speech 
which the Tribune records as having 
been delivered at a meeting of the Young 
Men's Democratic Club, General Eisen- 
hower said: 


The Democratic Party wants to make Con- 
gress more truly representative of the peo- 
ple by having the United States Senators 
elected by direct vote of the people. 

The Republican Party opposes such a plan. 
Under such conditions it would be harder for 
the interests—the rich corporations—to con- 
trol Congress, and naturally we conclude 
that this is the reason the Republicans op- 
pose such a plan. 


Well, General Eisenhower was un- 
doubtedly right back in 1809, both in his 
choice of parties and in his reasons for 
making his decision on how he was going 
to cast his first vote. 

The Chicago Tribune quotes Arthur 
Sylvester, Washington correspondent of 
the Newark Evening News, as the au- 
thor of this statement on November 19, 
1951: 


Eisenhower has told friends in the pres- 
ence of this correspondent that, although 
his family has always been Republican, he 
has voted in only one national election—for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944, 


And Eisenhower was right in 1944. 
The article from the Chicago Tribune 
follows: 


Once DemocraT, BE ONE ALways; IKeE’s 1909 
CzEED—Evits or GOP ASSAILED IN KANSAS 
SPEECH 

(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, January 26.—General Eisen- 
hower declared himself a Democrat, prob- 
ably for life, in his first public speeca. 

Eisenhower made his declaration in Abi- 
lene, Kans., before fellow townsmen at a 
Democratic rally November 9, 1909. He cou- 
pled a pledge of loyalty to the Democratic 
Party with an attack on the Republican 
Party as the party of legalized robbery and of 
the interests. 

Eisenhower said in the speech that the 
Democratic Party deserved his first vote and 
since the first vote generally determined po- 
litical standing, he would be enlisted, prob- 
ably for life, as a Democrat. 


TEXT AROUSES ATTENTION 


Although the speech was delivered when 
Eisenhower was a high-school student, the 
text of his address is attracting wide atten- 
tion in political circles here, where the gen- 
eral is known to have cast his only known 
vote for the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1944. 

The high-school speech and Eisenhower's 
1909 political affiliation have become mat- 
ters of deep concern to the forces behind 
the draft of the general for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. 

In announcing that Eisenhower would en- 
ter the New Hampshire Presidential pri- 
mary, Senator Loncz, Republican, Massachu- 
setts, Eisenhower campaign manager, hailed 
the general as a life-long Republican with 
@ Republican voting record. 

In Paris January 7, Eisenhower announced 
that Lopce had given an accurate account 
of the general tenor of my political convic- 
tions and of my Republican voting record. 


TRUMAN GIVES HIS VIEWS 


A few days later, President Truman told 
a@ press conference he always had thought 
Eisenhower was a Democrat, and that the 
general had been a Democratic precinct 
worker in Kansas in his youth. 


Eisenhower's backers said the President was 
mistaken about the general's political affilia. 
tion. They insisted Ike as a high school stu- 
dent made a nonpartisan political address 
at a nonpartisan meeting at which another 
speaker pleaded the GOP case and a third 
pleaded the Democratic case. 

The menu of the November 9, 1909, meet- 
ing shows Eisenhower listed as a speaker at a 
banquet of “The Young Men’s Democratic 
Club.” Eisenhower was past his nineteenth 
birthday at the time. All speakers were 
Democrats and all spoke on Democratic 
themes. Eisenhower’s speech was carried in 
full November 18, 1909, in the Dickinson 
County News of Abilene. 


CANDIDATE AMONG SPEAKERS 


The other speeches were on “Andrew Jack- 
son,” “Thomas Jefferson,” “Militant Democ- 
racy,” and “Kansas Democracy.” The latter 
speech was by the orator of the evening, State 
Senator George H. Hodges, a candidate for 
governor who was unsuccessful then but who 
won the office in a later election. 

Although the Eisenhower speech was made 
more than 42 years ago and it is recognized 
that a man may change his mind in less than 
42 minutes, the speech is regarded as inter- 
esting in the light of Eisenhower's most re- 
cent known vote. 

Arthur Sylvester, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Newark Evening News, reported 
November 19, 1951, that the general had re- 
ported himself as voting for Roosevelt's 
fourth term in 1944. 


CALLED HIS ONLY VOTE 


“Eisenhower has told friends in the pres- 
ence of this correspondent that although his 
family always has been Republican, he has 
voted in only one national election—for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944,” Sylvester 
wrote in the News. 

Eisenhower registered, but declined to give 
his party affiliation, in 1949 in New York City 
as president of Columbia University. 

|C. M. Harger, editor of the Abilene (Kans.) 
Refliector-Chronicle, said in an interview re- 
cently that Eisenhower’s parents and broth- 
ers were registered as Republicans in Kansas. 
He said a primary election law adopted about 
1926 required voters to declare their party, 
and that the general’s parents and brothers 
then registered as Republicans. } 


QUOTES PROVERB OF TREE 


The young Eisenhower opened his 1909 
speech by quoting the proverb of the tree 
growing as the twig is inclined, and drew the 
comparison that a young man taking his first 
step in politics is making a move that prob- 
ably determines his political standing fore 
ever. 

He said the first vote is important because 
a man rarely changes from one party to the 
other. The speech mentioned candidate 
glamor. Eisenhower said that a leader who 
is clean, fearless, and possesses a winning 
manner undoubtedly attracts votes. 

He said the Republican Party protected 
manufacturers by placing high import duties 
on manufactured products. He said this 
blotted out foreign competition and enabled 
the manufacturer to make high profits off 
of American citizens. He termed this le- 
galized robbery. 


HAILS PARTY INSURGENTS 


He scored Republicans for opposition to 
direct election of Senators, holding that the 
opposition was based on GOP realization 
such elections would make it harder for 
the interests (rich corporations) to control 
Congress. 

The young Eisenhower praised Republican 
leaders who branched off from the GOP into 
square dealers, insurgents, progressives, and 
reformers. He professed admiration for the 
insurgents who, he said, were tending toward 
the Democratic Party. He concluded that 
the Republican Party was breaking up and 
that the Democratic Party deserved his first 
vote, 
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One of the insurgents of that era, Senator 
Durr, Republican, Pennsylvania, is a leader 
in the Eisenhower draft movement, 


TEXT OF HIS SPEECH 


The text of young Eisenhower's speech 
follows: 

“An old proverb says, ‘As the twig is bent 
sO will the tree be inclined.’ 

“Nowhere does this quotation apply more 
forcibly than to the student in politics. The 
young man just starting in politics is taking a 
very important step in life and one which in 
all probability will determine his political 
standing forever. He wil! naturally line up 
with one of the two great political parties 
and the chances are will remain a life mem- 
ber of that party.” 


VOTER SELDOM CHANGES 


“For a man after voting the straight party 
ticket for several elections seldom changes 
from one side to the other. This fact is 
proven conclusively by a controversy now 
going on in the Republican Party. You know 
there is one brand of Republicans called 
square dealers, insurgents, etc. and al- 
though these men are loud in their denun- 
ciation of Canon Aldrich, and a few others 
who are hidebound party men, yet they 
refuse to join any other party and at the 
election vote for the Republican candidates. 
Thus, in reality, a man’s party becomes a 
part of him, as truly as he becomes a part 
of it, and he simply will not leave it. 

“The average man ceases to reason fairly 
on the questions involved and always casts 
his vote as before. True, he continues to 
discuss the political questions of importance 
but only in an obstinate and lop-sided man- 
ner of reasoning, in which he simply refuses 
to see any wrong in his party. 

“Before each election he works himself 
into a frenzy of loyalty to his party, watches 
with feverish interest the returns from the 
different precincts, and then goes back to 
work in the same old way until another elec- 
tion. Remember, however, we are speaking 
only of the average voter, whose common- 
place duties in life leave him scarcely any 
time for politics.” 


FIRST VOTE HELD VITAL 


“So since a nran rarely changes from one 
party to another, his first vote is probably 
his most important one, and the causes 
which influence his first vote are necessarily 
important to him. In choosing between the 
two great parties, a young man is Often in- 
fluenced by personal admiration for certain 
candidates or leaders of his party. A leader 
of a political party who is a clean and fear- 
less fighter and possesses a winning manner 
is undoubtedly the means of attracting a 
large number of votes to that party, for he 
is naturally the kind of man you fellows 
idealize. 

“Then there is an inborn desire in all 
normal and healthy boys to help the smaller 
of the contestants in an uneven fight. A 
young man in speaking of the political situ- 
ation the other day, said: ‘My father is a 
Republican and so was his father, but I 
am going to vote for the Democrats at the 
next election because I think they need me 
and the Republicans do not.’ 

“But notwithstanding such reasons, as 
admiration, love of fair play, the parental 
vote, and the like, a nran’s first vote generally 
is cast correctly. He has arrived at an age 
of great self-confidence and has acquired 
a feeling of self-importance for he figures 
that he will be about one-fifteenth of one 
millionth part of the voters of these United 
States, and therefore must be very careful 
in choosing sides before he is willing to cast 
his one vote either way.” 


ATTACKS GOP PARTY LINE 
“He learns that one party line (the Re- 
publican) protects our manufacturers by 


placing a high import duty on all manu- 
Tactured goods. 
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“This practically blots out foreign com- 
petition in that line, and enables the manu- 
facturers to make enormous profits off the 
United States citizens. He sees that the rich 
man would still make a good profit if the 
duties were removed or at the least consider- 
ably lowered, and being young, impulsive, 
vehement, and outspoken, he calls this sys- 
tem legalized robbery. 

“He also finds that the other party [the 
Democrat] wants to remove these excessive 
duties and arrange a tariff that will bring 
revenue into the United States coffers and at 
the same time be easier on the great mass 
of citizens of this country. 

“In a further comparison, he learns that 
the Democratic Party wants to make Con- 
gress more truly representative of the people, 
by having the United Etates Senators elected 
by direct vote of the people. 

“The other party opposes such a plan or at 
least has never indorsed it in any of their 
national conventions. The boy, being rather 
shrewd, figures out that under such condi- 
tions it would be harder for the interests 
[the rich corporations] to control Congress, 
and naturally concludes that this is the rea- 
son the Republicans oppose such a plan.” 

CITES MANY EVILS 

“The young recruit notices that because 
one party has been in power for 50 years, 
with only two brief interruptions, many evils 
have sprung up in the machinery of the 
government, which a change in policy for a 
time would at least remedy if not blot out. 

“The young man also sees that the more 
honest and fearless of the Republican lead- 
ers have become disgusted with the policies 
and the actions of the party proper and have 
branched off into square dealers, insurgents, 
progressives, and reformers, though they 
still cling to the name Republican. He ad- 
mires these men greatly but he cannot help 
but remark that they are fighting for many 
of the principles which the Democratic party 
advocates, among them being lower tariff. 

“So he naturally concludes that with the 
Republican Party splitting up and a number 
of honest and fearless ones tending toward 
Democracy, that the Democrat Party de- 
serves his first vote. And since the first vote 
generally determines his political standing, 
we find one more intelligent young man en- 
listed under the standard of Democracy.” 





Illegal Entries of Aliens and Criminal 
A ti iti 5U 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY M 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
former member of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee, I had numerous 
occasions to look into the problem of 
aliens who had entered the United States 
illegally and who had become involved in 
criminal activities. Tied up with that 
whole problem is the matter of aliens 
in our country who had illegally entered 
these shores, and who have become in- 
volved in subversive activities. 

In that connection, I had written for 
the Dell Publishing Co. an article en- 
titled “Blueprint for Stalin’s Spies.” 

So, too, in my capacity as a former 
member of the Senate Crime Committee, 
I had prepared an article for the maga- 
zine, the Masonic Family, which is pub- 
lished bimonthly in New York for the 
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vast number of fine Masonic families in 
that area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two articles, Blueprint for 
Stalin’s Spies, and Freemasonry and 
Morality, be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Inside Detective magazine] 
BLUEPRINT FoR STALIN’s SPIES 


(By ALEXANDER WILEY, United States Senator, 
Wisconsin) 

Last year more than 500,000 men and 
women slipped across the borders of the 
United States. They came by plane, by boat, 
and by car; by jumping ship in American 
ports and by walking across the unguarded 
sections of our country. 

Most of them were people to whom America 
was a haven, a house of refuge from a world 
that seems to have put sanity on the shelf 
for the duration. Others were people who 
came looking for a place where they could 
work and buy food to fill their empty 
stomachs. 

But among the 500,000 who came were men 
and women with one purpose in mind: to 
spy on and sabotage America. 

They came to create havoc on the home 
front; to snatch guarded secrets from our 
atom bomb plants; to survey our harbors and 
military installations. They came to un- 
dermine our minority groups and feed them 
propaganda-powdered bullets that would 
eventually explode into race riots and smoul- 
dering discontent; to slip into labor unions 
and foment strikes; to cripple the defense 
effort. To tell the South the North is still 
its enemy. To warn the North to keep its 
eye on the South. To capture whatever 
element of the minority groups they can; the 
Jews, the Negroes, the discontented, and con- 
vince them of a better ism. To pose as good 
Joes—cousins of anoth2r Joe; a Joe whose 
last name is Stalin and whose last wish on 
earth would be to see America remain a free 
country. 

INTERESTED IN TRADE? 


Last week one of these saboteurs may have 
slipped into Hanford, Wash., Where we have 
one of our major atomic research plants, and 
taken a job in a store. Is he interested in 
learning to be a merchant? No. 

But he has been told by his Red com- 
manders that he has a job to do in Hanford. 
He is to be liaison man for a highly trained 
cell of Communist sympathizers and party 
members who will pass him information he 
must get back to Moscow. 

He is in Hanford today and tonight he will 
prepare his report. 

If he should get caught, it won't matter 
much. Reds are expendable and there will 
be others to take his place. 

Other agents will follow, blueprints for 
destruction tucked deep in their brains. 

“X-24”" may be sent to Hanford to take 
over where his captured comrade left off. 
Agent Y-47 may come to your town. 

Will it be easy for them to get into the 
country? 

Tragically easy. 

Here is how one of them will sneak in 
tomorrow morning. . 

It will be a few minutes before dawn. 
Twelve men, one more or less, will lie still 
under the bushes, their faces pressed against 
the red earth. Above them will spread a 
massive sky; gray-turning-blue and spiked 
with vague, soft-colored ribbons from the sun 
far to the east. Behind them, many kilo- 
meters behind, will be memories of poverty 
and crowded huts and children with bent 
thin legs and brown grotesquely blown-up 
bellies. A few yards ahead of them will flow 
& quiet muddy stream of water, the Rio 
Grande. On the other side of the river will 


stretch the flat plains of the blessed coun- 
try—the rich man’s country—the United 
States of America. 

The men are wetbacks, Mexican peasants 
preparing to cross the river, and they will 
lie on their stomachs, their noses blowing up 
little puffs of soft dirt as they breathe, 
awaiting the signal. 

Finally it will come. 

“Vamos; en adelante.” The big, hairy- 
armed man with the leather shoes and the 
belt around his fat waist will stand up 
straight now and spit towards the river as 
though it were suddenly his own property. 
“The coast is clear. Make ready.” 

The wetbacks will not talk. 

They will get up quickly and quietly and 
they will forget that their muscles ache from 
the dampness and that they have had noth- 
ing to eat in more than a day. They will 
line up and watch the fat man as he whis- 
pers instructions to his two assistants who 
run down to the bank of the river and begin 
to shove the boat out from under the big 
spreads of bush that bend down to one side 
and tickle the sleepy waters with their leaves. 
Then the boat, a small wooden craft, will be 
ready. The .blessed land—the rich man's 
land—will be only a few more heartbeats 
away. 

“Vamos,” the fat man will whisper again 
as he turns to put out his hand. A wet- 
back will step forward. A fist-full of hard- 
earned pesos, the equivalent of 10 American 
dollars, will be counted rapidly. 

“Buena,” the fat man will say as the 
peasant shakes his head thankfully and 
rushes to the boat. “Good.” Then the 
next wetback will be signaled on * * * 
and the next. 

Suddenly the fat man will stop and look 
down at a pair of hands before him. They 
will be soft and white. 

“Another one of them, eh?” he will ask 
in a throaty whisper. 

The man he is questioning will make be- 
lieve he doesn't understand. 

But the fat man will need no answer. The 
man standing before him now is taller 
than the others and even though he pre- 
tends to stoop, he stands straighter than the 
others. His hair is blond—even the mud 
and dust cannot hide that—and his eyes are 
light, almost green. He wears the white 
loosefitting clothes of the peasant, but on 
him they fit like a costume worn to a masked 
ball by the land owners at fiesta time. 


FAT MAN SHRUGS 


“Yes, another one,” the fat man will say 
softly. Then he will shrug his shoulders 
and say, “But let the Americans worry 
about you if they care to.” 

In 10 minutes they will all be across the 
river. They will have made it. No one will 
have seen them. 

One of the wetbacks will begin to weep 
softly. Another will scoop up a handful 
of Texas earth and rub it against his lips. 
Two or three will stand dazed for a mo- 
ment; two or three more will smile and 
grab hold of one another's arms and shake 
hands. 

But the man with the green eyes will ig- 
nore the wetbacks and smile only to him- 
self. 

Now th> wetbacks will fall down to the 
ground and begin the long crawl to the spot 
where a truck, sent by an American farmer 
anxious for labor—preferably cheap labor— 
in his fields, will pick them up. 

The man with the green eyes, too, will fall 
and begin to crawl. But his body will move 
in a different direction from the others. His 
rendezvous will be with an automobile parked 
somewhere along a lonely highway several 
miles to the north. Behind the wheel of the 
car will sit someone—a man or a woman— 
who will address him as “Comrade.” In the 
back seat of the car will be a complete 
change of clothes. The man will get into 
the car and it will speed away, deep into 
the heart of America. 
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Another agent of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics will have slipped into the 
country ready to carry out his orders. He 
will head for one of the 48 States; for one 
of their hundreds of cities; for one of their 
thousands of towns. 

Tomorrow morning someone will address 
the agents as “Comrade.” 

Tomorrow night he may be introduced to 
you as “Mister.” 

The Mexican border is by far the alien's 
favorite course of illegal entry. It is long— 
some 1,600 miles—and practically unguarded. 
It runs a jagged west to southeast line from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
About half the border, starting at a point 
a few miles south of El Paso, Tex., and run- 
ning east for almost 900 miles, is marked 
by the Rio Grande. West of El Paso, the 
frontier is merely an invisible line—dotted 
by a few immigration gates—which makes 
its way over the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 

In 1950, nearly half a million wetbacks 
who'd crossed the frontier illegally were 
nabbed and returned to Mexico. Another 
quarter of a million got away. 

Patrolling the entire border are 715 armed 
officers. 

A member of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, which has direct control 
over the border patrolmen, warned Congress 
in February of 1951 that unless the force 
was more than doubled, a “farce will be 
made of immigration laws in that area and 
the Government of the United States will 
be made to look ridiculous.” 

He admitted, however, that the Service 
was willing to settle for only 300 additional 
men. The cost was set at $3,000,000. 

Some Congressmen supported his request. 
Said Representative DaNteL. J. Fioop, of 

lvania: “Here is a man who runs the 
show who says that if he had $3,000,000 
more, ‘By golly, I think I could stop it.” But 
we do not do anything about it. I think we 
should.” 

Others said nothing doing. They insisted 
that no matter how many watchdogs were 

to the border—even if they were 
lined up at arm’s length all along the 
stretch—those aliens who wanted in badly 
enough would find a way. They might fly 
or dig holes. But they would get in. 

Most of the 715 men who now patrol the 
southern frontier are brave, intelligent and 
wide awake, 

A RISKY JOB 

Their job is often dangerous and they 
stand a good chance of getting killed. 
Thirty-one have been slain since the Serv- 
ice was started 28 years ago. Hundreds more 
have been wounded in fights in which des- 
perate aliens have used fists, knives, guns, 
whips and even hand grenades. 

Many of the patrolmen are college grad- 
uates, and most of them have finished high 
school. They are required to be able to 
speak some Spanish and to be up-to-date on 
the latest changes in immigration laws. 

More than a few of them, however, are 
lax and asleep on the job. 

Early last year Gladwin Hill, a reporter for 
the New York Times, got into his car and va- 
cationed in Mexico for a few weeks. On his 
way back to the States, he headed northwest 
and decided to cross the border at the im- 
migration gate which splits the frontier 
towns of Mexicali, Mex., and Calexico, Calif. 

An American patrolman on duty at the 
time poked his head into the car and gave its 
passengers a fast once-over. 

“O. K.,” he said. Obviously he was looking 
only for dark-skinned Latins. 

Hill was surprised to find himself being 
nodded on a few seconds later. He hailed 
the border patrolman back to the car. 

Using a thick phony accent the reporter 
asked where in Calexico he could get a bite 
to eat. It could have been Molotov him- 


self inquiring. 
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The patrolman thought for a moment and 
then pointed up the main street. 

“I was waved right through” Hill wrote 
later. 

To the north the border separating Can- 
ada from the United States is even more 
vulnerable than the Mexican frontier. 
Nearly 4,000 miles long it is guarded by some 
200 men—one for every 20 miles. Compared 
with the southern border illegal immigra- 
tion from Canada is negligible. Still more 
than 50,000 men and women slip across every 
year. And 11 patrolmen have met their 
deaths since 1924—victims of crashers who 
had to get into the country no matter what. 

Murder is sometimes a necessary resort to 
those who have their orders. 

But there are easier ways to get across 
from Canada. 

Not long ago, a man was pausing for a 
few minutes at the American end of the Peace 
Bridge which spans the Niagara River from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Ontario. It was a cloudy 
day and the mist rising from the river didn't 
help the stroller’s eyesight any. But slowly, 
something began to attract his attention and 
he squinted hard. 


OUT OF A TREE 


Two men, about 20 yards away, were low- 
ering themselves from the branch of an old, 
muscle-limbed tree. The tree was rooted on 
the Canadian bank of the river. But one of 
its branches, the one the men were now 
dangling from, spread out clear over the rail 
of the American side of the bridge. 

A few seconds later the men jumped down 
to the bridge. They were in the United 
States. 

Half an hour later they were in a United 
States jail, charged with illegal entry. 

Federal Judge John Knight sentenced each 
of them to 6 months in jail. Then he sug- 
gested that the Immigration Service get to 
work and amputate the branch. 

The Service, a little red-faced about the 
whole affair, complied and had it sawed off 
by nightfall. 

This bit of international tree surgery 
seemed pretty funny to some people at the 
time. It was used by radio commentators 
as their chuckle-raising sign-off piece; and 
hundreds of newspaper editors throughout 
the country gave the item front-page-box 
play—play usually reserved for those cute 
little items that help relieve the more serious 
news of the day. 

Actually, what had happened wasn’t the 
least bit cute. 

It pointed up only one of the many ways 
people have found to make their way into the 
country. 

At. one time it was three German spies 
speeding across Lake Ontario from Toronto 
to Rochester, N. Y., in a motorboat. 

In 1933, it was Russian-born Mrs. Earl 
Browder, wife of the top American Com- 
munist of the day, driving across from Que- 
bec into Maine. 

In 1940, it was two agents of the Impe- 
rial Japanese Government driving across 
from an isolated section of British Columbia 
into the industrial and coastal area of north- 
western Washington. 

In 1942, it was a band of six Nazi sabo- 
teurs walking across from the wooded re- 
gion around Big Muddy Lake in Saskatche- 
wan into northern Montana. 

Now it was two Canadians climbing down 
to the American side of the Peace Bridge 
from the branch of a tree. 

No. It wasn’t funny or cute. It was se- 
rious. 

It remains, in fact, as serious a problem 
as the one mounting steadily today at the 
sea and air ports of America. 

The private airplane pilot—with one eye 
open for a fast dollar and the other eye 
shut to his country’s security—is an un- 
welcome phenomenon who has flown into the 
limelight recently. 
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A case in point ts ruddy-faced, wavy- 
haired Edward William Murphy, a Miami- 
born alien smuggler now serving a long 
Federal jail term. 

Murphy, peeple who know him used to 
say, was @ man of genius. He qualified for 
that honor because he knew an easy way 
to earn as much as $9,000 a week. 

His plan was simple and seemed foolproof. 

In 1946 Murphy bought two planes: a B-13 
two-engine Martin bomber, built 13 years 
earlier but never bought by the Air Force, 
and a twin-engine Cessna cabin job. 

After making a few contacts in Cuba, he 
began ferrying from Havana aliens who 
couldn’t get into the country legally and who 
could pay $1,500 for the privilege of getting 
in illegally. The pilot alternated the use of 
planes so that his constant coming-and- 
going wouldn't arouse suspicion. 

Landing at Miami, his human cargo well 
out of sight, Murphy would refuel his plane 
and then fiy north to Teterboro, N. J., air- 
freight terminal. 

For two profitable years he had no trouble 
unloading the aliens at Teterboro. Terminal 
Officials there took it for granted that Mur- 
phy’s passengers were Puerto Ricans who, be- 
cause their island is a Territory of the United 
States, are allowed to enter the country with- 
out getting through immigration and cus- 
toms inspections. 

One morning in April 1948 a handyman at 
the terminal watched Murphy’s Cessna make 
a smooth landing. Then, somehow, he 
thought he smelled a rat. Three rats, in fact. 

One was glib-tongued Murphy, whom the 
handyman didn’t like too well. 

The other two were a strange-looking pair 
of light-haired Puerto Ricans the pilot had 
just shuttled in. 

The handyman phoned the Immigration 
Service in New York City and within a few 
hours Murphy and his passengers were placed 
under arrest. One of the “Puerto Ricans” 
turned out to be Leon Mandelberger. The 
other was Simon Chinowitz. Both were offi- 
cers in the Russian Army. 

Murphy pleaded guilty on August 12 and 
is now, along with one of his Stateside help- 
ers, Victor Federico Guarrero Velasquez, of 
New York City, sitting out the first part of 
his sentence. 

In jail, too, is another break-down-the- 
walls genius who made use of the services 
of airmen like Murphy. 

Edward Emmanuel Stewart, naturalized 
American and onetime undertaker who used 
to be known to his Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
friends as Gimp, devised a plan that made 
him a wealthy man—for a while. 

He hit upon the plan during the summer 
of 1948 while vacationing at his birthplace— 
the palm-chocked, beach-bordered Carib- 
bean island of Jamaica. 

It seemed that every time Gimp would 
turn around, he would meet a flock of un- 
desirable aliens who hinted they'd pey a 
good price to get into America. When they 
saw that Gimp was concerned about their 
plight, they asked whether he had any good 
ideas about slipping them in. 

A few days later he came up with a 
whopper. 

“With your haircombs and your clothes 
changed a little, you could manage to look 
a lot like Americans, couldn't you?” he asked. 

“Ja”"—"Si"—"“Da,” came the answers. 

“And all ar American needs to show in 
order to get back into the States from here 
is a birth certificate. Right?” 

More yesses and nods of the head. 

Gimp went on to explain that there were 
certain States back home in which he had 
good friends living. The friends, most of 
them influential people, would be able to 
supply him with the phony rich certificates 
and—for a fee that averaged $350—he would 
hand the documents over to the aliens. 
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WRONG ACCENT 


The plan worked until the former funeral 
director helped dig his own grave by sending 
one of the birth certificates to his niece, 
Margo. Margo, Jamaica-born, was having a 
hard time getting into the States. Now Gimp 
could prove that blood was thicker than the 
miles of water that separated the girl from 
her dream land. 

When Margo arrived at a Miami airport 
and showed the certificate, the immigration 
officers who examined it scratched his head. 
“Born in South Carolina, ma'am?” he asked. 

“That's what it says, doesn't it,” she an- 
swered, very much annoyed. 

The officer brought his hand down from 
his head and laid it on the zirl’s arm. 

“Come ‘long with me, ma’am,” he said, 
leading her away. “I happen to’ve been born 
in South Carolina myself. But it’s a cinch 
you weren't.” 

“What do you mean?” Margo protested. 

“First of all, you don’t talk like us,” he 
drawled. “And second, there ain’t a woman 
in mah home State who'd ever act as ornery 
about something routine as this like you just 
did.” 

Margo's uncle was picked up by police early 
the next morning. On October 26, 1949, Ed- 
ward Emmanuel “Gimp” Stewart was con- 
victed of 36 counts of smuggling aliens and 
sentenced to 70 months in a Federal prison. 


THRIFTY ONES USE SHIPS 


Air transportation, of the Ed Murphy and 
Gimp Stewart variety, is preferred by unde- 
sirable aliens with money. 

Those who have no money—or who are sent 
here by governments bent on economy— 
usually come by ship. 

At the ports of America—New York, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, to name a few—invasion 
by the alien stowaway is rapidly becoming a 
headache to the Immigration Service. 

The stowaway is not a fussy traveler. He 
comes on the giant Queen Elizabeth and Ile 
de France or on the toothpick-funneled 
freighters named after obscure Greek gen- 
erals and craggy fjords somewhere in Nor- 
way. His stomach survives the trip either 
on food supplied by a friendly sailor or on 
will power. 

In 1950, more than 100 stowaways were 
caught. No one knows how many jumped 
ship and escaped. But the Immicration 
Service knows one thing. The number of 
ship jumpers is increasing by the month. In 
February 1951 Service chiefs were forced to 
replenish their seaport units with additional 
inspectors. The inspectors were land guards 
transferred from their regular beats along 
the Mexican and Canadian borders. 

“They could ill be spared from the task of 
preventing illegal entry across the border,” I 
remember one Service official telling a con- 
gressional committee at the time. “But 
there was nothing we could do about it,” he 
went on. “The aliens are swarming in like 
houseflies, and those who want in—as well as 
those who suddenly want out—find the ful- 
fillment of their wishes a lark.” 

One man who recently wanted out was a 
Kremlin stooge named Morton Sobell. The 
34-year-old radar expert from Queens, N. Y.— 
who'd been doing top secret work for the 
Armed Forces—fied the country the day he 
was ordered arrested for his part in the now 
celebrated Ethel anc Julius Rosenberg spy 
plan. The scientist was picked up in Mexico 
on August 23, 1950, 2 months after his es- 
cape. He has since been tried and convicted 
of espionage. The Rosenbergs were sen- 
tenced to death. Sobell got off with 30 years. 

Another was a fellow named Gus Hall. 

Hall, whose real name is Avro Mike Hal- 
berg, was born 41 years ago in Virginia, Minn. 
Virginia is a small typically midwestern 

town some 180 miles north of my own birth- 
place, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

With few exceptions, people out that way, 
like Americans most anywhere, are hard- 
working, God-fearing, and friendly. 
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Gus Hall was one of the few exceptions. 

A tall, stocky youth with a blossoming 
dirty-blond mustache and the early makings 
of a double chin, Hall decided early in life 
that he didn’t like to work and that he 
didn’t believe in God. He didn’t believe 
much in people, either, and had only a few 
friends. One of his friends was a local crack- 
pot radical who enjoyed nothing more than 
sounding off about America being a slave 
state and Russia being the almighty Utopia. 

Hall was 16 when he decided to quit school 
and cross the Atlantic to see what Utopia 
was like. 

America gave the boy a passport and a ready 
nod to go judge for himself, whether the 
States was such a bad place, after all. 

Russia did the rest 

Hall came back home in 1933. Equippea 
with a diploma from Moscow's Lenin Insti- 
tute—a tough, highly-disciplined school for 
future Red saboteurs and agents—he became 
district leader of the Young Communist 
League for Minnesota Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan and toured the small out-of- 
the-way Red Star-bannered lecture halls of 
those States. 

“America is a starving rat hole,” he would 
yell to his audiences. “A rat hole watched 
over by Wall Street capitalists who were 
weaned on champagne.” 

When he wasn’t thinking up his over- 
worded jibes, Hall was busy getting himself 
into trouble. He was arrested once for vio- 
lating State election laws. He was picked up 
for storing explosives in his cellar. He was 
cited for contempt of court by a judge after 
he'd threatened: “I'll walk with the army of 
Russia when they invade this country. You 
for one”’—he pointed to the magistrate— 
“will be sorry.” 

Hall—his mustache fully grown now and 
his well-settled double chin an ironic con- 
tradiction of the “starving rat hole” he'd 
screamed about—was thankful. He promised 
swift action. 

But he'd hardly got the ball rolling when 
the Government suddenly stuck out its foot 
and kicked the ball to the curb. Hall, along 
with 10 other members of the Reds’ American 
Politburo, was brought to court. The charge 
was labeled “Criminally conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of- America by 
force and violence.” The men were con- 
victed. 

In June 20, 1950, the United States Su- 
preme Court turned down the appeals they 
had filed. All of’ them were ordered to sur- 
render themselves on July 2. Seven showed 
up that day. Four had disappeared. Among 
the missing was Gus Hall, the poker-faced 
Communist from the Gopher State. 

FBI ALERTED 

The alarm was sounded here in Washing- 
ton. 

“They must not leave the country.” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
alerted. Immigration men at all sea and air- 
ports and border stations were contacted. 
Pictures and descriptions of the fugitive four, 
Hall, Gilbert Green, Henry Winsten, and 
Robert Thompson, were rushed out from the 
press rooms of the Government printing 
offices and airmailed throughout the country. 

More than 3 months passed and nothing 
was heard of the Reds. 

Then, late Tuesday night, October 9, 1951, 
the news was flashec. 

Gus Hall had been captured in Mexico 
City. Two Mexican secret-service men had 
spotted him well inside their country. Had 
he not been caught, he would have estab- 
lished contact with the Soviet Embassy, been 
hustled off to a Scandinavian country—prob- 
ably Sweden—and from there flown to Mos- 
cow. Once inside the Russian capital, Hall 
would have been safe; a useful man to the 
enemy. 

A few people breathed easier now, 

But others began to wonder. 


They wondered about the three Commu- 
nists who'd been convicted with Hall and 
wno were still at large. Green, Thompson, 
and Winston. Where were they? Had they 
managed to get out of the country aad over 
to Russia? 

And the small seven? That other group 
of minor-league Reds who were sentenced 
to jail along with the big boys and who'd 
jumped bail at the same time. What had 
become of them? Had they escaped? 

What, in fact, had become of the thou- 
sands of other Communist saboteurs—the 
unknown Gus Halls and Morton Sobells; the 
often unsuspected traitors and foreign 
agents who have left this country and en- 
tered it at will? 

I, too, began to wonder about these things. 

I have since come to these conclusions: 

First, I believe that the Immigration Serv- 
ice should be given an edditional appropria- 
tion by Congress. ‘che Service is terribly 
undermanned and in dire need of more 
guards. I ask first, however, that the Serv- 
ice, which has caused Congress some annoy- 
ance in the past by its use of spiteful econ- 
omy measures—such as the time it fired 
some of its border patrolmen instead of 
cutting down on _ incidental executive 
costs—draw up a detailed program that will 
show exactly what will be done with the 
money. If that program is satisfactory— 
as I believe it will be—then we in Congress 
will look into it sympathetically. To do 
otherwise would be to practice false econ- 
omy. These are dangerous times and any 
sort of false economizing now might well 
backfire in our faces someday. 

Next, I will ask that our Ambassadors to 
Canada and Mexico request the further co- 
operation of those Governments in seeing to 
it that their own border patrols, small as 
they may be, work as hard at stopping the 
alien influx asourmendo. The record shows 
that, especially in Mexico, such cooperation 
sometimes becomes slipshod. 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 


The Government of Cuba, too, from whose 
shores motorboats carrying illegal entrants 
to the Florida Everglades often run on what 
amounts to an hourly schedule, must also 
be asked to help out more than it has in 
the past. 

I suggest that the Central Intelligence 
Agency intensify its efforts to inform itself 
when foreign agents head for America so 
that if it is at all possible, our border guard 
will be alert for the expected illegal entry. 
This is one of the most difficult problems 
for any overseas intelligence organization. 
But it can be done, because it already has 
been done in some instances by alert FBI 
and intelligence agents. 

But the main job, the job that will really 
count in the long run, will be done by you. 
By you and millions of other Americans. 

The work will not be easy and it will re- 
quire a lot of time and concentration. But 
the wages will be good. In fact, yours will be 
the best pay in the world: a stronger and a 
safer America. 

Your job is this: 

Keep your eyes open for those enemies of 
this country who, despite border patrols and 
immigration squads, will somehow manage 
to sneak into the country. 

It doesn’t matter where you live to qualify 
for the job. 

Reds who've slipped in over the Mexican 
border have been found operating in Illi- 
nois and Montana and Ohio. Others who 
entered through Canada were picked up in 
Texas and Kansas and Mississippi. An in- 
vestigation I helped conduct while a mem- 
ber of the Senate Crime—or Kefauver— 
Committee showed that hundreds of aliens 
who'd come into the country aboard foreign 
ships as stowaways and who’d managed to 
get ashore unnoticed, have been arrested 
thousands of miles from te seaports 


through which they entered. 
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It doesn’t matter, in fact, whether you 
live in a large city or a small town—or close 
by one or the other. We've seen before that 
the Reds will send their agents everywhere. 
To the big cities where the Communists 
maintain their headquarters and to the 
small towns like the one in which young 
Gus Hall lived and grew up. 

So, it becomes vital that each and every 
one of you be on your guard and report any 
individual whom you have a legitimate rea- 
son to suspect of being an illegal Red en- 
trant or a person who is conspiring with one 
of these Reds. 

If you shrug your shoulders at this point 
and say, “Couldn't be anyone I know, Sen- 
ator,” we are a Nation of dead ducks. 

Chances are that most of you will never 
spot any of these saboteurs. Either they 
will not be operating in your particular area 
right now or, more probably, they will be 
clever enough to be able to fool you. 

But the one of you who does point a Red 
spy out—the one of you in Chicago, perhaps; 
or in Watertown, S. D.; or Encinitas, Calif.; 
or Ypsilanti, Mich.—is the one who will be 
performing a service to his country. 

He will be the one who has long wondered 
about the guy down the street or in his club 
who has been giving wind to his dictator- 
like ideas on democracy. He will be the one 
who has wondered about someone operating 
clandestinely in his labor union or in his vet- 
erans’ organization or his office or his fac- 


He will be the one who will calmly think 
the matter over and then, if he thinks he 
has hit on something sure, make a report. 

He will not, however, be the one who sud- 
denly becomes excited and deadly suspicious 
of practically every other person he knows. 
He will not be the one who begins a sense- 
less, panicky witch hunt and writes in the 
names of anybody he happens to have a 
grudge against. He will not be the one who 
reports a man or a woman because he or she 
happens to speak with a heavy foreign ac- 
cent or happens to wear thick-lensed glasses 
and look like spies he’s read or heard about. 
A heavy Norwegian accent didn’t prevent my 
own parents from being fine Americans. 
Neither did a pair of thick-lensed glasses 
worn by one of my closest friends prevent 
him from being one of the greatest Con- 
gressmen this country has ever known. 

Be wary of the superficial. 

DO’S AND DONT’S 

Do not, then, start a mass of false reports, 

Do : ot become hysterical. 

Do not point a haphazard fiiger. 

Do not expect to find enemy agents under 
every bush. There will only be a comparative 
few out of all the hundreds of thousands of 
illegal entries. Remember, too, that Soviet 
Russia and her satellites can, and do, use 
native-born American citizens for some of 
their most nefarious work. 

But, 

Do keep a weather eye open for those who 
have infiltrated our ranks. 

, Do double-check your suspicions and your 
acts. 

Do report those facts before it is too late. 

At this very moment, Premier Josef Stalin 
is probably s!tting in his office in Moscow’s 
bulb-turreted Kremlin, listening to a progress 
report on subversive Red activities in this 
country. 

The report will be long and, in true Soviet 
fashion, packed with lies. 

But it will be half-truthful enough and 
encouraging enough to cuuse old Joe to sit 
back, rub his hands together, and grin. 

We—you and I and every other good 
American—can do two wonderful things if we 
keep awake and watchful. 

We can help wipe the hungry grin from 
Stalin's face. 

We can help wipe his secret army from the 
face o” our Nation. 
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[From the Masonic Family magazine] 
FREEMASONRY AND MORALITY 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


“Ultimate success in the war against crime 
depends on the uplifting of standards of 
public and private morality, a rededication 
to basic spiritual values which will entail 
righteous indignation over crime and cor- 
ruption.” 

These are the words of the third interim 
report of the Special Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. In its fourth and final 
report, filed September 1, 1951, this commit- 
tee, known popularly as the Kefauver com- 
mittee, later as the O’Conor committee, re- 
emphasized further the importance of 
strengthening public and private morality. 

For a year and a half, it was my pleasure 
to serve on this crusading committee. As a 
Mason, I knew, however, as my readers knew, 
long before the crime committee started its 
sensational exposés of vice and corruption, 
that rededication to basic spiritual values 
was necessary on the American scene and 
throughout the world. 

Not only do we, and did we, face the crimi- 
nal mobsters on our home front, but we face 
a force even more powerful on the interna- 
tional scene—an atheistic force even more 
unscrupulous in its gangster methods, its 
murderous violence, its utter indifference to 
the human suffering and pain which it 
causes. I refer, of course, to the force of 
Marxist communism which now controls 
over one-third of all the world’s peoples and 
a tremendous mass of the earth’s surface. 

To the Mason who relearns, from virtually 
his very first moment of entrance into the 
brotherhood, of man’s imperative need to 
seek divine guidance and direction; to the 
Mason, these present-day forces of crime and 
communism are symbols of age-old evils 
against which Masonry has ever been 
arrayed. 

Each lesson he learns in the Masonic de- 
grees, each new symbol he sees, each word 
of counsel he receives is geared to a recog- 
nition of the Mason’s part in this everlasting 
battle between good and evil, between the 
forces of spiritual might and godless evil. 

On the Crime Committee, my Masonic 
colleagues, Senator Hunt and Senator Toser, 
and I, like our associates, were not only seek- 
ing to expose negative instances of narcotics 
peddling, wide-open gambling, Mafia terror- 
ism, organized prostitution, policy rackets, 
horse-raee betting; we were seeking to shed 
positive light on how decent citizens could 
band together to defeat these forces. We 
were, in effect, seeking to shed light on evil, 
so as to help dispel the darkness. 

By virtue of that light, all across this land 
there has been a tremendous awakening to 
the citizen’s responsibility. Commissions to 
combat crime have been formed in dozens of 
American communities. In New York State, 
the Governor’s crime commission is hard at 
work, and in New York City a committee 
has been helping to dig out the roots of crime 
in that greatest of America’s metropolises. 
Let it be noted that when our Senate Crime 
Committee visited New York, in spite of all 
the instances of evil, there was nothing we 
found that altered our fundamental! faith in 
the decency and honesty of the people of New 
York as a whole. We were confident that 
once they were presented with the facts, once 
they were awakened to the peril in their 
midst, they would see to it that never again 
could criminal influences gain the strangle- 
hold on community life that then existed. 

Much still remains to be done. The major 
and alleged criminals of America are still, by 
and large, on the loose. Often they have 
been charged with petty crimes completely 
disproportionate to the real crimes of which 
they have been guilty. A great many of their 
henchmen have remained immune from 
prosecution. All of the various rackets still 
exist, althuugh often they have gone into 
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temporary hiding. Along the New York-New 
Jersey waterfront, for example, one of the 
worst criminal hotbeds of all still exists. 
Politics is still allied with crime in a great 
many instances. 

In the face of this challenge, I know that 
the Masons of New York, like their brethren 
in all other American States, and throughout 
the world, will continue to be in the van- 


guard of those who are fighting for law and 
order, 





Nazis Occupy Key Positions in the 
Foreign Office of the Bonn German Re- 
public S| 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I insert as part of my remarks an 
article from the current publication 
(No. 39) of the Society for the Prevention 
of World War ITI, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., demonstrating that 
the so-called democratic government of 
Western Germany under HICOG already 
is under the domination, in its Foreign 
Office, of Hitler followers: 


You Have RETuRNED, You GHOSTLY CREATURES 


In Mr. McCloy’s seventh quarterly report 
on Germany, a brief chapter is devoted to a 
description of the newly established German 
Foreign Office. The significance of this 
chapter lies not in what Mr. McCloy tells the 
reader, but in what he omits. We refer to 
the background of the key personnel respon- 
sible for the foreign policies of the Bonn 
Government. For months the society has 
endeavored to obtain information regarding 
these individuals. We have communicated 
with Mr. McCloy’s office and were politely 
told to forward our queries to the Bonn Gov- 
ernment, but the Bonn Government would 
not divulge its secrets. Naturally the un- 
usual reticence displayed over this subject 
heightened our curiosity. Could it be, we 
asked ourselves, that this veil of censorship 
was covering up a first-class scandal? Bits 
of information finally leaked out inadver- 
tently, presumably, which confirmed our 
worst fears regarding the character of the 
“new” Bonn diplomats. 

In an unguarded moment during the early 
part of this year, Dr. Wilhelm Haas, Chief 
of the Office of Administrative and Personnel 
Affairs in the Foreign Office, blurted out 
some revealing facts. Among other things, 
he admitted that 14 out of the 31 senior 
members of his staff had been members of 
the Nazi Party. Haas’ public admission did 
not stir Allied authorities to action nor did 
Chancelor Adenauer issue any statement 
expressing indignation. However, when the 
Frankfurter Rundschau, an independent 
German newspaper, recently ran a detailed 
exposé of the former Nazis dominating the 
Bonn Foreign Office, the Chancelor feigned 
surprise and announced to the world that 
a full-scale inquiry would be conducted on 
the basis of the charges made by that news- 
paper. This hypocritical gesture on the part 
of Chancellor Adenauer is underlined by the 
fact that the present members of the foreign 
service were appointed by an interparty 
parliamentary committee on which members 
of Adenauer’s own party served. Only a 
naive mind would believe that Chancelor 
Adenauer, who is the Foreign Minister for 
the German Government, is ignorant of the 








backgrounds of key German diplomats who 
have been working directly under him. 

The return of the Nazis and their fellow- 
travelers to the German Foreign Office is an 
event which spells danger to the security 
of the free world. It is important to those 
of us who are accustomed to regard diplo- 
mats as specialists in foreign policy to stop 
for a moment and consider the real nature 
of the German diplomatic corps as it finally 
developed during the Nazi regime. 

German diplomacy under Hitler played a 
unique role in helping the Nazis to prepare 
for their wars of aggression. The basic ob- 
jectives of German diplomacy were to further 
the ends of the Nazi Party. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the German Foreign Office, as in 
the case of the German General Staff, became 
an intrinsic part of the Nazi apparatus for 
war. The International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg was clear on this point. “Hitler 
could not make aggressive war by himself,” 
the Tribunal noted. “He had to have the 
cooperation of statesmen, military leaders, 
diplomats, and businessmen. When they, 
with the knowledge of his aims, gave him 
cooperation, they made themselves parties 
to the plan he had intended. * * * The 
relation of leader and follower does not pre- 
clude responsibility here any more than it 
does in the comparable tyranny of organized 
domestic crime.” 

Mr. George S. Messersmith, who served as 
American consul in Berlin during the years 
1933 and 1934, stated in a duly sworn affidavit 
to the prosecution of the German war crim- 
inals at Nuremberg, “Military preparation 
and psychological preparation were coupled 
with diplomatic preparations designed to so 
disunite and isolate their intended victims as 
to render them defenseless against German 
aggression.” Commenting upon Mr. Messer- 
smith’'s observations, the detailed indictment 
against the Nuremberg war criminals states, 
“in other words, Nazi Germany was able to 
promote these divisions and increase its ag- 
gressive strength by using as its agents * * * 
men who on outward appearances were mere- 
ly conservative diplomats.” 

Many statesmen in the West were tricked 
by the fact that the Nazis employed so-called 
old school diplomats to carry out their poli- 
cies. There had been a great deal of wish- 
ful thinking in the chancelories of the world 
that this type of diplomat did not see eye to 
eye with the Nazis and could be influenced 
for the better. World War II proved how 
wrong they were. The Nazis, according to 
Mr. Messersmith, had no intention of per- 
mitting individuals to work in the German 
Foreign Office who were not Nazis at heart. 
As early as 1935, steps were taken to assure 
the loyalty and devotion of the diplomats to 
the Nazi cause. After 1936, Mr. Messersmith 
informs us, the Economic Division of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office “conducted the most sin- 
ister activities against foreign countries in 
furtherance of subversive activities of Ger- 
man agents abroad.” 

The German Foreign Office gave aid and 
cooperation to such sinister outfits as the 
People’s Union for Germanism Abroad 
(VDA). One of the agents of the VDA, Dr. 
Steinacher, during a visit to Danzig, warned, 
“Danzig, just as Austria, is a state created 
by coercion of the treaties. Since a political 
union does not exist, this loss must be made 
up by a profounder sense of popular con- 
sciousness, With Adolf Hitler, the eternal 
force of Germanism has risen which is 
greater than the possession of a passport of 
citizenship. This Germanism has become 
the highest law for us * * * .” The 
mission of the German Foreign Office was to 
carry out the aspirations of Germanism as 
expressed by Herr Steinacher. 

Of course not all of the diplomats carried 
Nazi Party cards. Indeed in many cases it 
was not required by von Ribbentrop for tac- 
tical reasons, Nevertheless, it: would be 
looking for a needle in a haystack to discover 
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those who while members of the German 
diplomatic staff were genuinely opposed to 
Hitler. 7 

The Nazi diplomats are back again. In- 
deed the number of Nazis in the Foreign 
Office is far greater than the modest ad- 
missions of Dr. Haas. According to the 
Manchester Guardian (September 20, 1951), 
151 out of the 252 members of the new For- 
eign Service were formerly assistants of the 
war criminal, von Ribbentrop. Of these no 
fewer than 130 were former members of the 
Nazi Party. “Since December 1950, there 
has been an increasing tendency to accept 
more ex-Nazis.” When the Frankfurter 
Rundschau shattered the censorship sur- 
rounding the identity of these diplomats, the 
Bonn Foreign Office denied all and charged 
the newspaper with lies, inventions, or cita- 
tions from the Nuremberg trials. In other 
words, the Foreign Office was bold enough to 
equate the evidence of the Nuremberg trials 
with lies and slanders. This outburst is 
sufficient, we believe, to indicate the real 
nature of the present group of individuals 
who run the German Foreign Office. Is it 
any wonder that the Press Department of the 
Bonn Government recently released an ar- 
ticle glerifying Otto Abetz, the Nazi spy- 
diplomat in France, as a “genuine Euro- 
pean’”’? 

In the face of the historical record and 
the serious charges published by the Frank- 
furter Rundschau, why has Mr. McCloy 
failed to act? It may be that he harbors 
the illusion that the Nazi personnel in the 
Bonn Foreign Office have become ardent 
converts to democracy and have rejected the 
views expressed by Herr Steinacher. Re- 
gardless of Mr. McCloy’s feelings, however, 
there can be no doubt that the reactivation 
of these striped-pants Nazis bodes ill for de- 
mocracy. In supplementing these remarks, 
we are citing below a list, which is by no 
means complete, of some of the key mem- 
bers of the German Foreign Office and their 
backgrounds. Let the record speak for 
itself. 

1. Wilhelm Haas, chief of the Adminis- 
trative and Personnel Division. The latest 
reports indicate that he has been replaced 
and will be sent as a diplomatic represent- 
ative to Asia. In 1937, Dr. Haas was forced 
to leave the German Foreign Office because 
of his wife’s non-Aryan origin. Thereupon 
he went to China and took on an important 
post as political observer for I. G. Farben. 
In this position, -he collaborated on the 
closest terms with E. W. Bohle and the 
State Secretary in charge of German propa- 
ganda and Germans abroad. The entire work 
was supervised and directed by the Nazi 
Party and Haas, consequently, took his or- 
ders from the Nazis. 

2. Dr. Theodore Kordt, chief of the Office 
of Commercial Policy in the present For- 
eign Office, was a member of the Nazi Party. 
In April 1950, when he joined the Bonn 
Government, he conveniently overlooked his 
party card. This was found out later dur- 
ing a routine check-up at the Berlin Docu- 
ment Center. In December 1939 he was 
counselor at the Berne Legation in Switzer- 
land, where he purchased documents stolen 
from the British Legation for his Nazi boss, 
von Ribbentrop. He was also involved in 
the procurement of bombing targets for the 
German Luftwaffe and spent some of his 
time spying for it. Dr. Kordt claimed that 
he was a member of the resistance move- 
ment. Yet, it is a fact that the real under- 
ground fighters who could testify against 
Dr. Kordt perished while fighting the Nazis. 

3. Dr. Herbert Blankenhorn, chief of the 
Office of Political Affairs, was also a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Party. He was the first 
ex-party member to become liaison officer 
with the Allied High Commission in 1950. 

4. Dr. Peter Pfeiffer, a brother of Dr. Anton 
Pfeiffer, former state minister of Bavaria, 
is the present director of the diplomatic 


school in Speyer, although he was a member 
of the Nazi Party. When the Allies landed 
in North Africa, it was Dr. Pfeiffer, then 
consul general in Algeria, who sent the fol- 
lowing wire to von Ribbentrop: “The city 
is under artillery fire. This is my last tele- 
gram. Long live Hitler! Signed, Pfeiffer.” 

5. Dr. Emil von Rintelen was a Nazi Party 
member and one of Ribbentrop’s leading 
ambassadors. He was identified in the Nazi 
war crimes trials as the official who requested 
the deportation of Jews from Rumania to 
the Lublin ghetto. Today, Rintelen is an 
important lecturer at the school for diplo- 
mats in Speyer. 

6. Dr. Herbert Dittman, who is reported to 
have succeeded Dr. Wilhelm Haas, was sup- 
posed to have been ex-communicated by the 
Roman Catholic Church for his Nazi Party 
membership. He was a key figure in the 
personnel division of the Nazi Foreign Office 
during the years 1939 to 1945. 

7. Dr. Werrer von Grundherr, who admit- 
ted at the Nuremberg trials that it was he 
who at first bribed Quisling and protected 
the murderous activities of Dr. Werner Best 
in Denmark during the war, is the new 
German ambassador to Athens. At the Nu- 
remberg trials, he also admitted his partici- 
pation in forcing the deportation of Jews 
and helpless women and children. On Jan- 
uary 18, 1951, documents dealing with his 
nefarious activities were duly submitted to 
the proper German authorities dealing with 
state affairs. Excerpts of this evidence were 
read in the Bonn Parliament, but somehow 
they never reached the proper German au- 
thorities. Consequently, sincere anti-Nazis 
apprised President Heuss of Grundherr’s 
record. Notwithstanding the fact that Heuss 
could not now plead ignorance, Grundherr 
Was promoted from general consul to his 
present position in Athens. Despite his ter- 
roristic activities on behalf of the Nazis, he 
was graciously received by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer himself and now is an honored mem- 
ber of the German diplomatic staff. 

8. Dr. Gottfried von Nostitz was a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Party, but nevertheless has 
been placed in the new Foreign Office. He 
was slated to go to Paris, but the French re- 
fused him a visa on the grounds that, as Nazi 
consul at Geneva, he collaborated on very 
close terms with the Nazi Security Service, a 
part of the SS. Von Nostitz, while serving as 
@ political reporter Tor the Nazi Foreign 
Office during the bombardment of Warsaw in 
1939, recommended that the Germans delay 
action with regard to the Pope’s propositions 
for a truce, especially since Warsaw had been 
Officially declared an open city. 

9. Dr. Herbert Schwarzmann, another ad- 
dition to the new Foreign Office, was a Nazi 
and a collaborator of the war criminal von 
Ribbentrop. He was brought into the new 
Foreign Office by Dr. Herwarth. During the 
war, Schwarzman acted as liaison agent be- 
tween von Ribbentrop and the notorious 
German spy, Otto Abetz, in their plan to 
murder the French leaders Georges Mandel 
and Paul Reynaud. Schwarzmann conven- 
iently forgot to mention these activities at 
his denazification trial. 

10. Dr. Rupprecht von Keller, a colleague 
of Dr. Haas in the present German Foreign 
Office, was a member of the Nazi Party. Al- 
though he had difficulties during his de- 
nazification trial at Munich, he was finally 
absolved thanks to the good offices of Dr. 
Anton Pfeiffer. 

11. Dr. H. von Herwarth, former member 
of the Nazi Foreign Office, is now Chief of 
Protocol in the Bonn Foreign Office. The 
Pfeiffer brothers were instrumental in se- 
curing this position for him. 

12. Hasso von Etzdorff was a Nazi Party 
member and a leading figure among the 
German storm troopers. He joined that out- 
fit on January 30, 1933. Subsequently he 
was attached to the German High Command. 
He was an active participant in Kommando 
Kunzberg, whose purpose was the looting of 
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art treasures. Thus, von Etzdorff violated 
articles 46 and 56 of the Hague Convention, 
but instead of being punished, he was 
appointed to a permanent post in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office. 

13. Dr. Albrecht von Kessel, who is Dep- 
uty Consul General in Paris, was counselor 
in Ribbentrop’s Foreign Office and a close 
collaborator of the German war criminal, von 
Weizsacker. One of his close collaborators 
was von Etzdorff, who was also a leader of 
a@ prominent Nazi organization. 

14. Dr. Wilhelm Melchers, a close collabo- 
rator of Dr. Haas in the new German For- 
eign Office, was a Nazi Party member and 
legation counselor up to 1945. He was an 
active collaborator of von Ribbentrop in the 
latter’s dealings with the notorious Nazi 
sympathizer, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 

15. Dr. Kurt von Kamphoevner joined the 
Nazi Party in 1942 because he wanted to 
prove his patriotism since he had been re- 
jected for service in the army. He served as 
Legation Counselor and Chief of the Tele- 
graphic Cénsorship Office under von Rib- 
bentrop. Today he is Consul General in 
Turkey. 

16. Heinz von Falkenstein was a member 
of the National Socialistic “Senior Associa- 
tion” of the German universities. He was 
an important figure in the Political Depart- 
ment of the Nazi Foreign Office from 1939 to 
1945. He was responsible for the draft of 
white papers in support of Nazi foreign pol- 
icy and the conduct of foreign-press propa- 
ganada. Today he is a member of the Com- 
mercial Department of the New Foreign 
Office. 

17. Dr. Alois Tichy, a colleague of von 
Falkenstein under von Ribbentrop, was a 
member of the Nazi Party up to 1945. He 


 gerved as counselor in the German Embassy 


in Tokyo. Between 1938 and 1943, he was a 
judge and high official of the Nazi Party. 
He has also been assigned to the Commer- 
cial Department of the new Foreign Office. 

18. Dr. Werner von Bargen is a leading 
officer in the legal division of the new Ger- 
man Foreign Office. He was a member of 
the Nazi Party and before the war served as 
counselor in the German Embassy in Brus- 
sels. Though he maintained his innocence 
with regard to the participation in war 
crimes, he would never produce the evidence 
to support his plea. 

19. Dr. Ulrich von Marshthaler is now Ger- 
man Counselor at the Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. He was a Nazi Party mem- 
ber and served faithfully up to 1945 as a 
member of the German Embassy staff in 
Tokyo. 

20. Herbert von Strempel, one-time top 
aide to Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and First Secretary of the Nazi 
Embassy in Washington, where he supplied 
secret funds to American pro-Nazis, has 
been appointed to the German Consulate 
General in Rio de Janeiro. 


(Nore.—Although this case is not directly 
related to the German Foreign Office, it is 
noteworthy that Dr. Mario Schubert, who 
served as the press spokesman for Ribben- 
trop’s Foreign Office during the Nazi heyday, 
has been appointed Deputy Chief of UNESCO 
in Japan.) 





Crime, Communism, and Corruption 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I include the following excerpt of 
remarks made by me before the Mas- 
sachusetts Police Chiefs’ Association, 
Marlboro, Mass., November 29, 1951: 


Crime, corruption, communism, and pub- 
lic apathy toward the grave conditions con- 
fronting us at home and abroad constitute 
a@ real peril to our democracy, Congressman 
Purr J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, told members 
of the Massachusetts Police Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion assembled today at Marlboro. 

“Massachusetts has excellent reason to be 
proud of our police chiefs and our police 
forces. I dare say that there is no State 
in the Union where law-enforcement agen- 
cies are so ably, so honestly and so efficiently 
led,” said PHILBIN. 

The Clinton Congressman asserted that 
the international conspiracy of communism 
and socialism touches virtually every part 
of our Nation. It demands utmost vigilance, 
not only on the part of our police, but also 
upon the part of the general public. 

Sketching the world picture, PHmsIn de- 
clared that no nation, however strong, could 
indefinitely endure the onerous financial 
burdens, taxes and the bloody sacrifices of 
a stalemated war that could well be end- 
lessly conducted in various parts of the 
world. “If this situation is to last indefi- 
nitely,” said Pumsin, “or extend for 10 or 
20 years, as has been predicted by high- 
ranking military and Government officials, 
our business, economic, social and po- 
litical institutions will be gravely imperiled, 
if indeed they will not be demoralized and 
shattered. We have vividly before us what 
has happened to some other democratic na- 
tions which fell for the siren songs of the 
apostles of regimented government. 

Armed strength, though vital, is not 
enough. We must implement the strength 
we are now acquiring with strong, decisive, 
fearless policies conducted without appease- 
ment and without condonation of the de- 
signing and barbarous methods being used 
by world-wide conspirators. We must move 
expeditiously for a settlement of these great 
issues of war and peace because if we delay 
we will simply be inviting another Pearl 
Harbor. “To temporize with Marxist com- 
munism either in our foreign or domestic 
relations is to invite disaster,” said PrHiisin. 

“The corrosive influence of corruption can 
destroy America just as effectively as war,” 
he said. “Insistence upon high standards 
and fair, honest dealings on the part of our 
Officials, our businessmen, our laboring 
groups, and every other class of the American 
body politic is basic and fundamental to the 
national welfare. Nothing could be more 
destructive of the vitality of democratic 
institutions than loss of confidence by the 
people in their leaders and their government. 
This great issue must be courageously met.” 

Commenting on the apparent diminished 
interest of the public in governmental affairs 
as evidenced by their nonparticipation in 
elections and their indifference to certain 
conditions and proposals affecting the public 
service, PHILBIN stated that “democracy is 
necessarily based upon the active interest 
and voluntary participation of all the people. 
Only a public aroused thoroughly to the 
urgency of securing the Government against 
the ravages of crime, communism, and cor- 
ruption can furnish adequate safeguards 
against spiritual, social, and economic de- 
terioration that might well engulf the great 
American heritage. We hear much said 
about equality of sacrifice. Let it be real- 
istic and practical. Let us also assert equal- 
ity of interest and equality of responsibility 
in Government affairs. 

“That is the way to fulfill our duty as 
citizens. That is our best protection against 
crime, communism, and corruption.” 
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The Churchill Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


a 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
every Member of the House will read this 
editorial from the Anderson Independ- 
ent. This great paper is published in 
Anderson, S. C.: 


THE CHURCHILL SPEECH: A Sap OCCASION FOR 
CHURCHILL, FOR BRITAIN, FOR UNITED STATES 

The appearance of Winston Churchill be- 
fore Congress Thursday was a sad occasion. 

It was sad because it was brought home 
to the millions who heard him that Churchill 
has aged enormously since he last addressed 
Congress in 1943. 

It was sad because he represents an empire 
also beset by the ravages of inexorable time. 

Many were reminded of President Roose- 
velt’s last appearance before Congress a few 
weeks before he went to Georgia to die. 

Others recalled the great Churchill 
speeches of the war years when, seemingly, 
he was carrying the world upon his shoul- 
ders and asking no quarter of anyone. The 
contrast was pathetic. 

Shorn of rhetoric and proverbs, Churchill— 

1. Requested more United States assist- 
ance. 

2. Defended continued recognition of Red 
China. 

3. Denied opposing federation of Western 
European nations. 

4. Pleaded for American manpower in the 
Suez Canal zone. 

5. Warned that the Communists may 
strike elsewhere even if there is a truce in 
Korea. 

His invitation for other nations to share 
in the problems of the Middle East was ad- 
mission of British weakness there. 

The defense of the odd situation which 
finds British soldiers fighting in Korea 
against Red Chinese recognized by the Brit- 
ish Government was admission of expediency. 

His warning that the United States should 
cling tenaciously to its A-bomb supplies was 
realistic and a course, if we have an: sense 
left, that must be adhercd to. 

Significant indeed was the fact that 
Churchill drew greatest applause when he 
said he didn’t come to America to ask for 
gold. He didn’t. 

But he did ask for steel which, in these 
days, is more valuable than gold; and he 
asked for men, who are far more valuable 
than either metal. 

The doughty old statesman’s insides must 
have writhed as he came, in effect, to pros- 
trate himself before Congress on behalf of 
England and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The old enthusiasm was lacking, as well 
it might be. 

Churchill’s days of usefulness to his coun- 
try are definitely numbered, and it is always 
sad to see a champion go. His name is se- 
cure in history forever but, like that bank 
in Greenwood, Fla., which closed its doors 
the other day, he “is old and tired” in a 
world weary of strife. 

Churchill will get part of what he asked, 
not because he made the request nor be- 
cause he stirred Congress—which he didn’t. 
He will get it because we're in so deep now 
that to bail out might be fatal. That, too. 
is sad. 








Statement on Career Aspects of Proposed 
Reorganization of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue rd 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS __ 
HON. SIDNEY A. FINE ” 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s call through his proposed reor- 
ganization plan for establishment of a 
blue-ribbon career service in the BIR 
does more than meet the current chal- 
lenge to the Bureau’s integrity—it offers 
Bureau personnel an opportunity to re- 
fute the critics and go on to real per- 
sonal and organizational achievement. 
It represents no solace to mediocrities, 
but opens the door to advancement for 
the many capable and energetic people 
now devoting themselves so whole- 
heartedly to the Bureau’s work. More 
importantly it offers the American peo- 
ple a better chance to get a full value 
for their tax dollars devoted to tax ad- 
ministration plus the assurance that 
their own tax affairs will be in capable, 
well-trained, and honorable hands. 

The plan's personnel program is three- 
fold: First, it requires that all officials 
and employees—other than the Com- 
missioner—be selected according to 
civil-service rules and regulations; sec- 
ondly, more adequate salaries will be 
paid to officials responsible for admin- 
istering the Revenue Service; finally, a 
strong, vigorous inspection service will 
be established and made completely in- 
dependent of the rest of the Bureau. Its 
mission will be to keep management of 
the Bureau under continuous scrutiny 
and appraisal. 

The reorganization plan represents 
abandonment of the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy of training men in 
the highly technical area of tax admin- 
istration, only to lose them after a short 
time to private firms willing and able to 
pay them adequately for their services. 
To reduce the use of the Bureau as a 
training ground for men going into pri- 
vate tax work, salaries are to be raised 
to levels commensurate with ability un- 
der civil-service controls. Furthermore, 
a man will enter the Bureau knowing 
that he can go all the way to the top in 
any one of the twenty-odd district offices 
to be established, or attain a top man- 
agement or staff position in Washington. 
Job security for men of integrity through 
civil-service protection, plus good sal- 
aries and retirement benefits, and pro- 
motion for good work should spell out a 
truly blue-ribbon career service. 

The proposed inspection division will 
weed out the opportunists and chiselers 
who are attracted to all large organiza- 
tions both inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment. It will not be a Gestapo-type 
of organization driving good men away. 
Rather, it will serve as a continuous re- 
view agency for management problems 
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and help bring about the efficiency of 
operation and the control procedures 
which discourage malpractices before 
they start and detect irregularities al- 
most automatically. The protection 
thus provided honest men will more than 
compensate for any annoyance incident 
to review procedures. Men in private 
business do not feel any shame at being 
bonded for positions of trust. Rather, 
they look to bonding companies to pro- 
tect them from the company of thieves. 
So also will Bureau men regard the 
agents of the inspection division. Dis- 
honest supervisors, if there be any, can 
be reported without fear of retribution 
to this wholly independent investigative 
staff, much as in the Army the lowliest 
private can report difficulties to repre- 
sentatives of the Office of the Inspector 
General. The high esteem and regard 
of this office in the Army is testimony to 
the morale-building values of an inde- 
pendent and impartial inspection serv- 
ice. 

Other advantages are inherent in the 
President's proposal. For example, the 
reorganization plan, by concentrating 
responsibility and channeling the tax 
administration into well-defined areas, 
will provide more adequate scope for the 
latent capacities of any man interested 
in Government tax work. 

Decentralizution of responsibility to 
twenty-odd District Commissioners as 
proposed will open up new avenues for 
the field men who make up by far the 
largest part of the Bureau staff. These 
men will no longer have to look to trans- 
fer to Washington for positions of au- 
thority. Full advantage can be taken of 
their intimate knowledge of taxpayers’ 
problems arising out of close association 
with the business life of their own re- 
gion. This should yield benefits both to 
the men and to the taxpayers with whom 
they work. The men will be able to take 
full advantage of and put into practice 
their specializec regional knowledge. At 
the same time, the taxpayer will be as- 
sured an authoritative decision by men 
trained in tax administration who are 
cognizant of local problems. 

Integration «nd coordination of tax 
policy should also be facilitated through 
the focusing of responsibility in the Dis- 
trict Commissioner's offices. Having full 
authority, these men will be able to 
translate policy decisions into action 
more uniformly and effectively than un- 
der the existiny diffused administration. 
The career men will know where to look 
for guidance and responsible decisions 
more effectively than ever before. 

There are many other facets to the 
proposed reorganization plan of the Pres- 
ident upon which I could expand. How- 
ever, in the long run, I believe that the 
career aspects of the program are likely 
to be the mosi fruitful. When the Gov- 
ernment can retain the services of full- 
time, capable technicians and adminis- 
trators, organizational and morale prob- 
lems have a way of solving themselves. 
The plan prepared by the President, the 
Secretary of the Tyeasury, and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
aid and advice of responsible men in and 
out of Government, is a thoughtful ex- 


pression of the best administrative prac- 
tice at the present time. Undoubtedly 
organizational outlines will be changed 
or improved upon as time passes, but it is 
essential that we hold fast to the concept 
of a career-service building and promot- 
ing on a carefully selected and tested 
basis. Our most successful business or- 
ganizations follow this practice and the 
Government should do so. The Presi- 
dent’s reorganization p:+n for the Bu- 
— is a long step forward in this direc- 
tion. 





Opponents Must Stand Responsibility for 
Substitute Canadian Seaway 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT eo 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message of January 28 on 
the St. Lawrence seaway brought most 
forcibly to the attention of the Nation 
the radical changes in this situation 
which have developed in the past few 
months, and, it would seem, without a 
full understanding of their significance 
by the American people. 

As the President so aptly put it, the 
question before the Congress is no longer 
whether the St. Lawrence seaway should 
be built. There is ample evidence that 
that question has been resolved. The 
warnings of such people as the Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams, Governor of the 
State of Michigan, as expressed in his 
letter to me of October 10, which I in- 
serted in this Recorp, are now, unfor- 
tunately, coming true. Governor Wil- 
liams said in the letter: 

I believe the Canadian Parliament will take 


aggressive and definitive action at an early 
date. 


The powerful interests opposing the 
seaway have continuously sought to be- 
fog this fact in a propaganda campaign 
that labeled “Canadian determination as 
a mere bluff.” No amount of loud talk, 
and no great flood of literature can erase 
the plain words of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s note of January 11, affirming that 
it is “prepared to proceed with the con- 
struction of the seaway as soon as ap- 
propriate arrangements can be made for 
the construction of the power phases of 
the St. Lawrence project as well.” 

The question now is, therefore, whether 
the United States will participate in 
construction of the seaway and in its 
operation and control. No longer need 
we argue about the availability of iron 
ore supplies in the Mesabi Range. There 
should be no further arguments over 
rail or water transportation—these are 
issues of the past, and we need only ask 
how well will our national interests be 
served by permitting unilateral Cana- 
dian planning and construction of the 
seaway. 

As Governor Williams pointed out in 
the letter to which I just referred, the 
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Canadian program requires extensive 
changes in engineering plans, and the 
interests of America are by no means so 
well served by the substitute. 

The situation as thus presented, lays 
open the continued opposition to the sea- 
way as purely self-governing and blind 
to the true national interest. It should 
now be evident to the entire Nation that 
their arguments on the merits of the 
cuestion were nothing but a sham cov- 
ering for a short-sighted desire for 
private gain. 

I call upon the House Public Works 
Committee to commence hearings as 
early as possible on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 337 and to report it favorably to 
the House, so that this Nation is not left 
on the outside looking in. I feel con- 
fident in saying that should our refusal 
to act continue until Canada begins con- 
struction on her own, Americans, gen- 
erations hence, will look back upon the 
decision as a deliberate abandonment of 
the national interest. 





Junior Hadassah Thanks the Congress for 
Israel Aid 
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HON. ARTHURG. KLEIN $6 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know how seldom the Congress, or any 
Member of Congress, gets a thank you 
from anybody. 

I am sure you will find refreshing the 
resolution of gratitude adopted at Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 24, 1951, by the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of 
Junior Hadassah, the young women's 
Zionist organization of America. The 
text of the resolution follows, inserted 
as a part of my remarks, under leave: 

RESOLUTION ON AID TO ISRAEL 

Whereas the continuing rescue of thou- 
sands of homeless Jews has confronted the 
State of Israel with grave economic difficul- 
ties; and 

Whereas the people of Israel have mani- 
fested an abiding concern for the preserva- 
tion of human dignity and the protection 
of the democratic way of life; and 

Whereas economic assistance to Israel will 
strengthen the democratic institutions of the 
young republic, thereby enhancing the de- 
fenses of the free world in the Near East; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated $50,000,000 for aid to refu- 
gees entering Israel and additional funds 
for economic assistance to the Jewish state 
under the Mutual Security Act: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, Junior Hadassah, in 
convention assembled, express the deep grati- 
tude of our membership to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives for including 
Israel in our Government's foreign-aid pro- 
gram, and particularly to the 36 Senators 
and the more than 160 Representatives who 
sponsored the legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to each of these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 
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1952 Will Tell Story of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN > / 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PHLBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include a news account 
from the esteemed Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Sentinel about the dedication of the new 
parcel-post station in that community. 

The Sentinel of December 29, 1951, 
carried the following story: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO WILL TELL 
Story Or FREEDOM, PHILBIN DECLARES— 
Post OFrFrice DepicaTION Group ToLp WorRLD 
Must SHow Its SINCERITY 


“The year 1952 will determine whether the 
nations of the world will back their words 
with purpose expressed in terms of deeds 
and join our efforts to defend our common 
freedoms, or whether the burden of checking 
world communism is to rest almost exclu- 
sively with the United States as it is at pres- 
ent,” Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN stated 
at the dedication of the new parcel post unit 
yesterday afternoon. 

The statesman pointed out that it must 
be clear to the citizens of this country that 
the Nation cannot continue to make such 
bitter sacrifices of manpower and material 
rescurces without jeopardizing its economic 
system and bringing its standard of living 
down to the level which obtains in European 
countries. 

Branding communism as an organized 
world conspiracy, Congressman PHILBIN de- 
clared, “communism cannot be checked by 
force of arms alone even though power is 
certainly the language which organized com- 
munism best understands. Communism is 
@ political ideology supported by able, ruth- 
less leaders and sustained by fanatical fol- 
lowers. It aims and works increasingly to 
destroy the moral and spiritual values which 
underly free institutions. 

“Communism conducts persistent propa- 
ganda and political action against our form 
of government and our economic system. It 
has enlisted the assistance of Socialists and 
other believers in the godless principles of 
Karl Marx. These forces are working not 
only in other parts of the world but in the 
United States as well. 

“Their present technique is to keep this 
Nation engaged in costly foreign military op- 
erations like Korea and to keep the people 
of the Nation aroused by threats of a new 
world war to such an extent that we feel 
compelled to organize our economy for de- 
fense with its vast spending requirements 
and oppressive confiscatory taxation. They 
well know that if this process is continued 
long enough our people will become demor- 
alized and our economic organization will 
be brought to a state of collapse. American 
leaders and the American people must not 
fall into the traps which have been set up 
by Communist conspirators.” 

In conclusion the Congressman stated, 
“Our people of every race, group, and party 
must recognize at all times that a great Na- 
tion like ours can just as easily be destroyed 
from within by the evils of corruption as it 
can be by foreign aggression. It is the sworn 
duty of every true and real American to join 
in the effort made to check communism, so0- 
cialism, and subversive movements wher- 
ever they may be found in this country. 

About 300 persons attended the dedication 
exercises at which Congressman PHILBIN 
hailed the new unit as a definite asset to the 
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local post office in rendering more complete 
service to the community. The Congress- 
man lauded Postmaster Ralph W. Maggs and 
his entire staff for honest, able, and efficient 
handling of postal business. 

Postmaster Maggs served as master of cere- 
monies for the program. Mayor Peter J. 
Levanti brought greetings from the city. He 
stated that the building would not only ben- 
efit Fitchburg because it would provide bet- 
ter service for the community, but that its 
erection improved the lower end of Main 
Street. 

John J. Meyer, president of the chamber 
of commerce, cited the role played by Con- 
gressman PHILEIN in making the construc- 
tion of the unit possible. He complimented 
the persons responsible for the actual plan- 
ning and erection of the building including 
Edward L. Baker and Charles W. Dingman, 
architects, and Ted Barnett, the contractor. 
Mr. Meyer pointed out that the unit is need- 
ed here because of the expansion in the city’s 
industries, and the growth of the outlying 
towns and cities which depend upon Fitch- 
burg for this service. 

Benjamin N. Cofman, owner of the build- 
ing, presented the key to Postmaster Maggs. 
He indicated his pleasure at being able to 
erect a building which would help the post 
office provide better service for the commu- 
nity, and explained that it had been planned 
with a view to future expansion. 

Others who spoke briefly were: Paul Zecher, 
post-office inspector who had designed the 
building; Mr. Dingman, architect; Allen 
Barnett, who is associated with his father, 
Ted Barnett, the contractor; and J. Edwin 
Hickey, of Worcester, post-office inspector. 
Mr. Hickey cited Postmaster Maggs for be- 
ing keenly and freshly aware of the needs of 
the community and predicted that his ad- 
ministration will be one of the best in the 
history of the local post office. 

Clergymen of three faiths participated in 
the service. Rev. Robert N. Foster, pastor of 
the Calvinistic Congregational Church, gave 
the invocation; Rabbi Eric I. Lowenthal, 
ranbi of the Congregation Agudas Achim of 
Leominster, the prayer; and Rev. John J. 
Capuano, of St. Anthony's Church, the bene- 
diction. 

The program opened with the singing of 
America the Beautiful. Music was provided 
by Clarence M. Klein. The piano was pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the Fitchburg 
Music Store. 





Judge Robert P. Patterson as | Knew Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Judge Robert P. Patte.son as 
I Knew Him,” written by Brig. Gen. 
Julius Kle.n, a veteran of two wars, who 
served as special assistant to Secretary 
of War Patterson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The tragic news of the death of Judge 
Robert P. Patterson in the blazing wreckage 
of a plane crash at Elizabeth, N. J., reached 
me as I was attending a meeting in tribute 
to 14 American newspapermen killed July 
1949 in a similar tragedy at Bombay, India. 
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As my first shocked feelings of personal 
grief quieted, I realized the loss to America 
which will be felt for many years. Judge 
Patterson, in my experience, was the only 
man of Lincolnian stature in public life in 
our time. His potential service to his coun- 
try had by no means ended with his retire- 
ment from the post of Secretary of War in 
1947. It would have continued for many 
years with unabated vigor and zeal, for he 
was a devoted patriot with a larger than 
nationalistic view of the role of the United 
States in the family of nations. 

Although previously acquainted with him, 
I first entered Secretary Patterson's service 
in February 1946, just after he had encoun- 
tered the problem posed by the “we want 
to go home” demonstrations of enlisted men 
in the Pacific. Through my former chief, 
Merrill C. Meigs, vice president of the Hearst 
Corp., I was induced to take an appointment 
with Patterson as the special assistant and 
had to be released from General MacArthur's 
command to which I was attached at the 
time. 

I became special assistant to Judge Pat- 
terson shortly after VJ-day and worked with 
him until November of 1946. I saw him as 
he was—a sincere and selfless friend of the 
enlisted man, a father to all soldiers as he 
wishes the United States to be a father to 
all freedom-seeking nations. 

When walking down the street, it was 
Judge Patterson's invariable custom to stop 
a soldier now and again, ask him for a 
match and strike up a conversation. Ques- 
tions about the food, the soldier’s treatment 
at camp and his general attitudes toward 
military life followed. Then, just as surely 
as he asked the questions, Judge Patterson 
made notes and dispatched inquiries to the 
soldier's unit if warranted. 

He preferred the company of the en- 
listed man whenever he visited an Army in- 
stallation, and always insisted on presenting 
medals himself whenever possible. Un- 
doubtedly, his close kinship with the en- 
listed man stemmed from his own experi- 
ences as a buck private in the rear ranks 
during World War I. His military qualifi- 
cations carried him to the rank of captain 
but he never lost touch with his comrades, 

Uninterested in the appearances of things, 
Judge Patterson was always unpretentious 
and frequently unpressed. He paid little 
attention to the demands of Washington 
society and none at all to criticism from the 
press. 

He was slated for and was promised a 
place in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. First he thought he would be Chief 
Justice, but later he was told it would be 
an associate justice appointment. When he 
received the news that the appointment 
would go to someone else he never blinked 
an eye but just continued his routine busi- 
ness. He never offered a word of criticism. 
On the contrary, his comment was “this is 
for the best.” He was always the simple 
but great selfless, unselfish, devoted public 
servant. 

“I am trying to do what God tells me to 
do,” he often said. As a true Christian, he 
ignored the clamor of the self-seeking and 
listened to the voice of his Creator in order 
that he might secure the greatest good for 
his fellowmen. 

As early as February 1948, Judge Patterson 
warned us against a potential enemy who 
“negated every ideal of freedom, individual- 
ism and personal rights so dear to Ameri: 
cans—the police state.” He urged support 
of free nations “until they regain their 
economic independence” as a bulwark against 
Communist aggressions. 

Earlier, he had taken the unpopular po- 
sition that American forces should not be 
demobilized immediately after World War II; 
that American resources in manufactured 
goods should not be sold as war surplus or 
be allowed to rot in the rain and sun of 
Pacific isles. 
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Had we as a Nation hearkened to Judge 
Patterson's counsel we might have averted 
the present Korean conflict. That is 
acknowledged. 

Looking at the Samurai swords he gave 
me and also at the books he brought me 
from Adolph Hitler’s personal library, I real- 
ize how little Judge Patterson cared for per- 
sonal possessions, a trait of a man of great 
humility. More treasured than these are the 
written expressions of appreciation of my 
service to him, a letter dated July 23, 1947, 
the day upon which Robert P. Patterson left 
his post as Secretary of War. 

It touched me then, and it touches my 
heart now, that on his last day as Secretary 
of War Judge Patterson should have re- 
membered to write to me. 

I was with Patterson during the great 
railroad strike when the President ordered 
the Army to take over. The Army had only 
two railroad battalions to run the show, but 
Bob Patterson said, “It will be done. No one 
must defy our Government,” but as a former 
judge he laid down the law that tho rights 
of the railroadmen must be protected. It 
was during Truman’s speech to the Senate 
that the strike collapsed. Senator Tarr led 
the opposition to the Government measure. 
Patterson was greatly relieved and happy 
that he was spared the task which he de- 
plored. 

Some day when the true story of World 
War II is told, the fact will come out that 
it was Patterson who tried to get F. D. R. 
to invite Hoover to work with him on World 
War II problems. F. D. R. said, “No.” One 
of the first things Patterson did when Tru- 
man became President was to bring this to 
Truman's attention. Harry S. Truman im- 
mediately asked Mr. Hoover to come to Wash- 
ington. I was an eyewitness to that. 
Hoover's first mission was sponsored by the 
War Department and later Truman asked 
Hoover to set up the Hoover Commission to 
reorganize the Government, which was one 
of Hoover’s greatest contributions to the 
Nation. Patterson deserves the credit for 
this idea. , 

Although an unfaltering advocate of a 
firm policy of military strength, he op- 
posed anything resembling militarism. He 
feared militarism as he feared communism 
or revived nazism. His unfailing drive to 
insure civilian control of the Armed Forces 
helped bring about the unification of the 
Armed Forces. 

He led the fight, and was the father of 
unification of the Armed Forces, creating 
the National Defense Department, and then 
declined the post as the first Secretary of 
Defense, recommending and yielding this 
honor to the late Jim Forrestal, Secretary 
of Navy. In 1945, when it looked as if 
MacArthur would remain in the conquered 
Philippines, and someone else would be the 
United States commander in chief in the 
Far East, he, with Senators Vandenberg, 
Taft, and others fought to give this honor 
to MacArthur. I was an eyewitness as I 
went to Washington on a secret mission at 
the direction of my commander, Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., in order to confer 
with Patterson, Vandenberg, and Taft, and 
enlist their support in the fight for Mac- 
Arthur as the Allied Supreme Commander. 

A loyal friend and unqualified admirer of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, whom he regarded 
as the greatest soldier of our time, Judge 
Patterson yet frowned upon attempts to pro- 
ject General MacArthur into United States 
politics. His political thinking was much 
along the lines of General Eisenhower, but 
he similarly opposed the idea of projecting 
General Eisenhower into politics. 

In my last conversation with him, a short 
time before his death, he reiterated his con- 
viction: “Military men should have no place 
in the Government of freemen. The Armed 
Forces must remain subject to civilian con- 
trol, but there should be no politics in the 
Armed Forces.” 


Statism Versus Liberty War 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or -. 
HON. PAT McCARRAN ~ 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
scholarly, able, and timely address on the 
subject Statism Versus Liberty War, de- 
livered by his excellency, the Bishop of 
Reno, Nev. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BisHop GorMAN Sounps ALARM OF STATISM 
Versus LIBERTY WAR 


The present state of most of our minds is 
one of confusion and puzzlement. We know 
that some strange force has hit us, shaking 
to the very foundations our world of personal, 
business, political, and religious freedom. 
But the trouble is that we cannot quite see 
what has struck us. I thought you might 
like to know. Therefore, I intend to try to 
tell you and perhaps suggest a remedy, which 
may not save everything you love, but will 
at least bring you a measure of mental and 
spiritual contentment. 

The very nature of your occupation as a 
business or professioaal man directs your 
attention primarily to the practical problems 
of the day. Your own business, community 
welfare and improvement, economics, poli- 
tics, and government—these things of neces- 
sity lie close to your hearts and fill your 
waking and working hourr. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Thus your approach to your own little 
world tends to be almost wholly practical, 
pragmatic, utilitarian, and positive. You 
have not much time for speculation. Busi- 
ness is business in the feverishly active sur- 
roundings where you live and try to make 
your living. The eternal verities and the 
niceties of Christian ethics tend to cramp 
your style where there is a fast buck on the 
loose. This preoccupation with material 
realities can easily make one forget those 
other intangible realities, the all-important 
moral and spiritual values of life. 

Even when our activities are transferred 
to the national or international level, when 
we try to approach problems of peace or war, 
or meet any one of that Pandora's box of 
troubles lately emptied upon our weary 
world, we find it hard to rise above material- 
ism. We fall back upon a dull pragmatism 
without horizons beyond the discussion and 
negotiation of the moment. Interminable 
talks, conferences, discussions, without seem- 
ing purpose or end make us think we have 
become many squirrels destined to go round 
and round forever without getting anywhere. 


YOUR IDEALS 


Of course, you all have ideals. Without 
making a parade of your virtue, you strive 
to keep the world around you reasonably 
respectable, at least on the surface. For the 
most part you act upon motives that stem 
from certain vague axioms of truth and 
ethics you remember from home, school, or 
church training. Even though you missed 
out on such formal upbringing, you probably 
acquired, the hard way, a fairly decent and 
workable code of conduct. It was a sort of 
spiritual osmosis between you and the society 
around you. Even Rotary helps you to de- 
cent citizenship. 

Yet in the long run few of us are overly 
addicted to profound study of the history 
or philosophy of the conduct of men in pri- 
vate or public. We know too little about the 
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philosophy of business, politics, or religion. 
This is not good. Our blind spot in this 
regard explains our puzzlement about what 
has happened and is still happening every 
day to that beautiful, happy world of our 
youth and early manhood. Some force, 
which for the most part seems to elude us, 
has turned that lovely world of ours, with its 
certainties, its apparent promises and never- 
ending progress, its prosperity, its limitless 
supply of creative comforts and gadgets, its 
rainbow hope of plenty for all, its seeming 
guaranty of growth in peace, justice, and 
freedom, into a horrible advancing night- 
mare of war, famine, exile, genocide and 
fear. In place of liberty one trembles at the 
thought of slavery for himself and his dear 
ones and the actual bondage he knows has 
come to millions of human beings, even 
ceath at the brutal hands of the torturing 
liquidator of alleged “deviationists” and 
“saboteurs.” 

At the risk, therefore, of putting you to 
sleep or, what may be worse, upsetting your 
digestion, I now propose to try to show you 
what is happening to your world. You have 
been hit by the club of atheistic materialism 
with the purpose of eliminating you and 
your reactionary ideas from circulation. It 
is as simple as that. 

To make you understand this, I must ask 
you to do a little close thinking, even at the 
expense of a possible headache. Many ac- 
tive, practical people think of the theologian, 
the philosopher, and the theorist, as a sort 
of worthless drone, an impractical book- 
worm. To them he is a dreamer, unworthy 
of notice in a world of big, important busi- 
ness and political affairs. Yet an old fogy 
by the name of Karl Marx certainly upset 
the economic applecart from his armchair. 

Someone said long ago in confirmation of 
this: “Tell me today what the philosopher 
thinks, the university professor expounds, 
the schoolmaster teaches, the scholar pub- 
lishes in his treatises and textbooks, and I 
shall prophesy the conduct of individuals, 
the ethics of businessmen, the schemes of 
political leaders, the plans of economists, the 
pleadings of lawyers, the decisions of judges, 
the legislation of lawmakers, the treaties of 
diplomats, and the decisions of state a gen- 
eration hence.” Make no mistake about it, 
Practical men may act, but in the long run 
the ideas of the philosopher indicate what 
they will do. Therefore, if you want to know 
the wave of the future tune your ear to what 
the professors are saying now. 

What then has happened to the ideas and 
ideals that made your Western World click 
up to now? What became of the success 
formula that you have liked to consider the 
source of America’s greatness? The answer 
is very simple. The professors discarded the 
whole business as outmoded and substituted 
something for it which they considered 
better. 

While the American business and profes- 
sional man slept happily on in his dream 
world, counting his profits, making a “fast 
buck” now and then, as he thought, at the 
expense of the crackpots and their stupid 
theories, and carrying on his business as 
usual, the philosophers and planners have 
stolen his world from under his very eyes. 
His code has been undermined, his ideals dis- 
credited by a tremendous revolution in the 
world of ideas. Often he was too stupid even 
to offer a defense; sometimes he financed 
blindly the process of his own undoing, still 
does, for that matter. Witness the Guggen- 
heim, Rockefeller, and Ford Foundations, 
The relicts of successful American business- 
men going to help the grave-diggers prepare 
a place for the corpse of the free-enterprise 
system. 

SEEK THE CAUSE 


For those who still cherish the hope of 
saving something from the wreckage, I sug- 
gest a search of the causes of the debacle, 
As a good doctor forgets the symptoms to 
seek the source of the illness, so you should 
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get underneath surface indications and pass- 
ing conditions to discover the disease that 
has made your world sick. Put on your 
thinking cap and do a little heavy thinking 
for a change, even at the expense of a head- 
ache. The present chaos should at least 
make us suspect that the newfangled ideas 
of the professors are questionable wisdom, 
Remember what the Good Book says: “With 
desolation is all the land made desolate, be- 
cause there is found no one who thinketh 
in his heart.” 

The architects of the strange, new world 
that bothers and puzzles you, began their 
work in fields seemingly far removed from 
businessmen and their interests. Perhaps 
that’s why so few seemed to notice or care. 
They began by challenging man’s power to 
think “There is no truth,” they said. “We 
cannot be certain of anything,” they added. 
This anti-intellectualism has all but replaced 
the confident rationalism of another day. 
Western thought down from Greece and 
Rome, fortified by Jewish and Christian con- 
tributions, forged into the philosophy of 
Christendom through many centuries had 
been that man is a rational animal. That 
he is equipped by the Creator with a think- 
ing apparatus whose purpose is the acquisri- 
tion of truth. That he can and does come 
to know truth. 


TRUTH DENIED 


The fact of truth, then, we now hear denied 
on all sides. Doubt has replaced certainty. 
Indifference can be the only outcome where 
the validity of mar’s reasoning power is 
denied. The new skepticism about every- 
thing has destroyed most of that old assur- 
ance and confidence which bred a longing 
for all that was good and just and true and 
free ard noble, 

If there be no truth, there need be no logic 
used in its discovery. Hence the rules of cor- 
rect reasoning are discarded, as too restric- 
tive of the free expression of what one feels 
to be true. One mustn't say he thinks a 
thing is true any more, or knows it to be so, 
one just feels it to be so. 

Man’s mightiest tool thus taken away, he 
is reduced to feeling and acting like an ani- 
mal. For him then absolute truth vanishes 
to be replaced by relative uncertainties, 
changing from day to day, arrived at by some 
public opinion poll of current popular feel- 
ings, some bastardized process of democracy. 
Even better still for those who admire the 
new look in truth is the method of deter- 
mining it by government decree. In the ab- 
solute state, if Caesar says it is true, it must 
be true. 

A second move to turn your old world In- 
side out was to attack the freedom of man’s 
will. Man does not act by choice, they say, 
but by compulsion. In other words, free- 
dom is a delusion and a snare. Out the 
window go absolute, fixed, moral principles. 
There are no morals, only mores; no ethical 
values, only customs, which change from 
generation to generation. 

To those so minded, absolute good or evil 
does not exist, acts are only relatively right 
or wrong. Personal, even social responsibility 
disappears, because men’s wills possess no 
freedom of choice. What is good for the mo- 
ment, morally acceptable in a given set of 
circumstances, custom, consensus of opinion, 
a vote, or even better still the absolute state 
determine temporarily. The natural law, the 
commands of the decalogue, the perfecting 
precepts of the Christian code, all these van- 
ish into thin air. 

Since your familiar world rests upon a 
foundation of truth and freedom, you can 
see now how this new approach turns it in- 
side out. Down in ruins it tumbles with the 
destruction of reason and free will. It can- 
not live without certainty and responsibility. 
It perishes as enlightened reason gives place 
to blind feeling and personal liberties yield to 
social force. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 

That world, of personal responsibility, pri- 
vate enterprise, human rights, private prop- 
erty lies murdered before your very eyes, dead 
from the stroke that killed truth and free 
will. You are in the presence of the crassest 
materialism, a world devoid of truth and 
bereft of moral and spiritual values, peopled 
by men without reason or freedom. Animal 
creatures they are, slaves of the omnipotent 
state, which pushes its horrible head into 
the resulting vacuum. 

Had I the time at my disposal I would like 
to enumerate and explain for you at length 
how this rejection of truth and moral re- 
sponsibility operates to destroy your familiar 
world. You would note this solvent at work 
everywhere, in the field of human rights, in 
the field of law, in the fleld of economics, in 
the field of government, and most fundamen- 
tal of all, even in the field of religion. This 
atheistic materialism has marched out of the 
books, the classrooms, and the debating clubs 
into the seats of government. To the ends 
of the earth it has penetrated, its wave of 
socializing tendencies and Marxian solutions 
bearing down upon your world of reason and 
freedom threatening to sweep us all under 
the wheels of the chariot of the absolute 
state. 

Would you save your world? Then recap- 
ture the philosophical ideas upon which it 
was built. Salvage and reinstall absolute 
truth and absolute morality under the aegis 
of the Absolute God, their source and pro- 
tection or forever languish in slavery to an 
absolute state come to drive them cut and 
take their place. 


MATERIALISM 


I began by calling attention to certain con- 
fusions and puzzlements that must be in 
your minds. I have tried to show the way of 
this state of the world by going a bit beneath 
the surface to fundamental causes. You will 
note that I have made no effort to argue the 
pros and cons of the two systems. The con- 
test is between a world of absolute spiritual 
and moral values derived from an omnipo- 
tent God and a system of crass materialism 
without fixed values of any kind dominated 
by an absolute state. There may be inter- 
mediate stages but ultimately there is no 
alternative to a choice of the one or the other. 

My sympathies and convictions too lie with 
the world of truth and freedom. I'm sure 
most of you would follow me in this. Salva- 
tion for ourselves and our society will come 
through a return to the faith of our fathers, 
both religiously and civically. Peace, justice, 
and freedom lie ahead on the road of Christ- 
endom and the West. Atheistic materialism, 
the philosophy of a brutalized man, have yet 
brought and can only promise war, misery, 
and slavery. If we have turned into this de- 
tour, we must turn back to the way of truth 
and goodness, of certainty and freedom. 

The danger ahead was put strikingly by 
Lord Halifax in an address delivered at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Yale 
University. He offered the opinion that our 
social order, so long upheld by such great 
centers of learning as Yale, may be disinte- 
grating. If so, he said, this is, I believe, less 
through the destruction of war, than 
through the slow attrition of our religious 
and cultural foundations, and the impact of 
intellectual forces, which have created a 
vacuum, without they themselves having the 
capacity to fill it. 

Pinally, you may have read an ad jn one of 
our popular magaz‘ues a while or so ago, pre- 
pared by the Texas & Pacific Railway, which 
contained the following pregnant lines: 

“Twice in our lifetime we have tried to 
build peace. Both times we have failed and 
both times God was kept from the peace 
talks. The first time because the world ‘was 
too busy,’ the second time because God was 
barred by communism. This despite the 
Bible warning that ‘unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it,.’” 
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A return to religion and the individual 
freedoms of our founding fathers will make 
America strong spiritually and morally. Let's 
reaffirm our faith in God and our faith in the 
power of prayer. Then our labor will not 
be in vain. Let’s help by truly preaching, 
day by day, the principles of religion. 

There is an alarm call to abandon the way 
of doubt, of irresponsibility, and brutal, ab- 
solute materialism, and return to the old way 
of truth, virtue, God-given moral and spir- 
itual values. If there is confusion, if the 
tide of barbarism seems to be running s0 
strongly against your world as to threaten 
to sweep it away from its philosophical moor- 
ings, then repossess our old values and put 
them to work to restore the things we love. 

Perhaps we will learn again that the road 
back to peace, profits, and prosperity, is by 
some strange paradox the way of truth, vir- 
tue, and spiritual and moral values, with love 
of God as their source, and is to be redis- 
covered by prayer. 








Statement by Former Senator Hawkes With 
Reference to Report of Committee To 


Explore Political Realinement 
: S 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement by for- 
mer Senator Hawkes, of New Jersey, 
with reference to the final report of the 
Committee To Explore Political Realine- 
ment. The committee’s report was is- 
sued yesterday, and this release makes 
a brief digest of the full 26-page report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Finat Report By COMMITTEE TO EXPLORE 
POLITICAL REALINEMENT 


Former United States Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes, of New Jersey, today (Wednesday) 
made public the final report of the Committee 
to Explore Political Realinement, of which 
he was cochairman and chairman of the 
executive committee, along with a personal 
message in which he outlined the political 
problems which face the people of America. 
The report and the Hawkes message are be- 
ing sent to men and women through the Na- 
tion who have expressed interest in the cause 
of political realinement. 

In his message accompanying the report 
Senator Hawkes listed six fundamental 
points which the people of the Nation should 
keep in mina in considering the Presidential 
campaign of 1952. They are: 

“1. Those who bear the Republican label 
have no monopoly on Americanism. 

“2. Those who bear the Democratic label 
have no monopoly on socialistic practices. 

“3. Unless the people, through their right 
of suffrage, make it their business intelli- 
gently to understand that the issue con- 
fronting us is a choice between Americanism 
and socialism, and unless they, by their votes 
at the polls and through service to their 
country, turn the tide back from socialism to 
Americanism and our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, then, in my opinion, they will have 
to accept ultimately the evils of socialism, 
which means the loss of individual freedom 
and opportunity. 

“4. If either major political party gives us 
an American platform and two intelligent, 
experienced, honorable, patriotic American 
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candidates for the presidency and vice presi- 
dency, then all like-minded American voters, 
regardless of party affiliations or geographic 
location, should support those candidates 
this November and not delay such support 
(as was done in Great Britain) until hope- 
lessly engulfed in socialism. 

“5. If neither party gives us an American 
platform and two such candidates, then the 
party labels and so-called two-party system 
will not save our American way of freemen. 
Then some leaders should make the results 
clear to the people and a strenuous effort 
must be made by the people to effect political 
realinement. Regrettable as it may be, if a 
third party is the only remedy to save this 
country, the people will have to decide what 
course they wish to take. 

“6. Our unique American form of govern- 
ment, in which for generations the dual sys- 
tem of government, with the Federal Govern- 
ment operating in its own sphere, as estab- 
lished under the Constitution, and the States 
operating within their own sovereign field, 
preserving the value of home rule, has been 
responsible for our growth, development, and 
progress in the cause of freemen.” 

The committee report, a 27-page docu- 
ment, traces the growth of the two-party 
system in the United States and stresses the 
need for restoration of an effective two-party 
system if the Nation is to be saved from 
socialism. Attention is paid to the recent 
Presidential innovation of mal ing Executive 
agreements with other nations, in effect 
treaties without Senate approval, and of the 
problems created by United Nations actions 
inconsistent with or contrary to the Con- 
stitution. These agreements and actions, 
the report contends, “must be carefully ana- 
lyzed and understood by our citizens and 
their representatives in both Congress and 
the State legislatures, if we would avoid the 
destruction of our Constitution of the United 
States unknowingly, and if we would avoid 
serious changes therein without following 
the procedures for amendment established in 
the Constitution.” 

“It would seem,” the report continues, 
“that no provision of a treaty should be valid 
which violates any expressed or implied pro- 
vision of the Constitution, or which is in- 
consistent with the nature of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as- established 
thereunder. 

“If it be the will of our c‘tizens to preserve 
the sovereignty of the United States, regard- 
less of its membership in the United Nations, 
then it would seem necessary to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment which covers and 
protects the points herein raised.” 

The report outlines the present-day split 
in the Democratic Party between what are 
termed traditional cnd Socialist Democrats, 
tracing it back to the time of Andrew Jack- 
son. It contends that today there is little 
in common between the traditional Demo- 
crats of the South and the socialist Dem- 
ocrats of the North, except the party name. 
It terms the Southern States’ rights move- 
ment of 1948 (which the report says has 
gained greatly in power and organizing skill 
since then) a “development of very great 
potential importance in American political 
evolution.” 

As to the Republican Party, the report 
states the major cleavage to be on the issue 
of foreign policy. In this connection it 
states: “The so-called isolationist group is 
clearly opposed to giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment unlimited planning and spending 
power in foreign policy. It believes that 
governmental extravagance abroad will pro- 
duce socialism as quickly as extravagance at 
home. Equally clearly, so-called interna- 
tionalist Republicans are not averse to grant- 
ing any administration all the power and 
funds desired for foreign policy adventures. 
With some justice, therefore, the interna- 
tionalist Republicans are labelled me-too- 
ers, since they oppose the manner rather 
than the matter of Demccratic foreign 
policy.” 


Continuing its discussion of the Repub- 
lican Party's problems, the report comments 
on Republican difficulties in adopting a plat- 
form and naming candidates acceptable to 
the traditional Democrats of the South, fur- 
ther complicated by the hope southern Dem- 
ocrats still have of bringing back their party 
to its orthodox beliefs. 

“Therefore,” states the report, “no poten- 
tial candidate of either party can opeily 
advocate alliance before the nominations are 
made and platforms drafted. After the con- 
ventions it may well be different.” 

The committee report points out the prob- 
lem facing Republicans in electing a Presi- 
dent due to the fact that the Democrats in 
1952, unless they are split, will be almost 
sure of a total of 176 electoral votes, only 90 
less than a majority, from the South and 
border States. It points out, too, the great 
strength of the northern Democrats, since 
the New Deal began, in the eight great-city 
States of the North, where Democrat votes 
in 15 counties have, with few exceptions, in 
the last three presidential elections, over- 
come Republican margins piled up in sub- 
urban and rural areas. 

However, the committee report finds hope 
for American traditionalists in the recent 
British election when the socialistic Labor 
Party was defeated by a coalition of con- 
servatives and liberals. In commenting on 
this section of the report, Senator Hawkes 
said: 

“This again points out the importance of 
learning a lesson from British experience 
which clearly shows that when those op- 
posed to socialism fail to unite their strength, 
the Socialists won. But in the recent elec- 
tion, when those opposed to socialism waived 
their differences on other subjects and united 
their strength at the polls, they won a victory 
over socialism.” 

The report surveys the unofficial congres- 
sional coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats, the consistent effort of which it 
is stated, has been anti-Socialist. It traced 
the ever-growing strength of this coalition 
in recent years and states that “the accom- 
plishment of the coalition in Congress has 
given much substance to the movement for 
a formal alliance of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats on the precinct level.” Sup- 
port for the movement is now strong, well- 
reasoned, and Nation-wide, the report adds, 
much of this being due to “the indefatigable 
efforts of United States Senator Kari E. 
Mounopr, of South Dakota.” “He,” says the 
report, “was the first publicly to promote 
this formula for restoring constitutional gov- 
ernment within the framework of the two- 
party system.” 

In discussing methods whereby realine- 
ment could be brought about, the report 
states the function of the committee survey 
was not to answer “awkward questions” but 
to raise them. It stresses the need of study- 
ing the problem of realinement as it would 
effect each State. So far as realinement in 
the Congress is concerned, it says, this “would 
not be difficult, if it had been accomplished 
at the grass roots.” The question, the report 
continues, “is whether the gain from formal- 
izing the informal alliance in Congress would 
outweigh the loss from the necessary dis- 
rupting and realinement in the States.” 

“It can and should be said that a Repub- 
lican victory in 1952 is highly uncertain, 
without the support of southern Democrats,” 
the report adds. 

“It is equally apparent that a Socialist 
Democrat defeat in 1952 is not at all cer- 
tain even with the determined opposition of 
southern Democrats. 

“In that situation lies the major strength 
of the argument for political realinement.” 

The committee, organized last September, 
completed its self-imposed task and went 
out of existence on December 31, 1951. Its 
members, in addition to Senator Hawkes, 
were: 

Edward A. O'Neal, Florence, Ala., Dem- 
ocrat, who for 16 years was president of 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation, co- 
chairman; Edward R. Burke, of Washing- 
ton, former Democratic United States Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; Dr. Donald J. Cowling, 
of+ Minneapolis, Minn., president emeritus 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., for- 
mer president, Association of American Col- 
leges, and one-time member of the National 
Republican Program Committee; Charles 
Edison, of West Orange, N. J., former Demo- 
cratic Governor of New Jersey, Secretary of 
the Navy under the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, past president, National Mu- 
nicipal League, and chairman of the board, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Horace A. Hildreth, 
former Republican Governor of Maine, and 
now president, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; Felix Morley, of Washington, D. C., 
author and educator; and Donald R. Rich- 
berg, of Charlottesville, Va., executive direc- 
tor, National Emergency Council under Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman, NRA 
Board, under President Roosevelt, and now 
professor of constitutional law, University 
of Virginia, and a member of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., law firm of Davies, Ricnberg, 
Beebe, Busick, and Richardson. 

(For a limited time and in limited num- 
bers, free copies of the 26-page monograph 
referred to in this news release can be ob- 
tained by writing a letter to Hon. Albert W. 
Hawkes, addressed at 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., suite 302.) 





The Government Standard Honors News- 
paper, Radio, TV Reporters for 
Strengthening Merit System 
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HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE \ 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it was 
my honor and privilege recently to be 
asked to take part in the presentation of 
special awards to press, radio, and TV 
reporters specializing in Government 
employee news. 

This type of reporting lacks glamor 
and excitement, such as war correspond- 
ence, police reporting, or recording other 
news events on Capitol Hill, but it is 
a type of reporting that means a lot to 
good government. 

We Members of Congress owe a great 
deal to the men and women who faith- 
fully and accurately report the develop- 
ments concerning our National Govern- 
ment and its 2,500,000 employees. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, the reports of this event pub- 
lished in the Government Standard of 
January 18 and 25, 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Press, Rapio, TV Rerorrers HoONorED sY 
STANDARD 

The Oscars of the Federal employee news- 
field, annual awards of the AFL American 
Federation of Government Employees, were 
presented to newspaper, radio, and television 
reporters “who have done most to strengthen 
the American civil service merit system.” 

Honored for devoting news space or news 
time and TV to Federal-employee news were 
four Washington, D. C., columnists, and their 
papers; one New York, one Philadelphia re- 
porter, and their newspapers; a monthly 
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civil service publication correspondent, a 


- Washington radio and civil service news- 


caster; an AFL labor newspaper and its edi- 
tors, and one network radio newscaster. 

The Oscars are awarded annually by the 
Government Standard, national AFGE 
weekly newspaper for Federal employees, 
which each year recognizes outstanding work 
of newspaper, radio, and television reporters, 
and in exceptional cases, Government in- 
formation people, “who have done the most 
to advance the best interests of United States 
Government employees.” 

The awards, a feature of the observance of 
National Civil Service Week, January 16 to 
22, were presented to the winners on Carl 
Berger's Your Government and Mine Dumont 
network TV show, at 7:45 p. m. Tuesday, 
January 15, 1952. Mr. Berger, himself, was 
the recipient of a special award for “ex- 
cellence in the field of radio and TV Gov- 
ernment news reporting.” 

The founding of the merit system in Gov- 
ernment employment 69 years ago was 
described by James A. Campbell, national 
president of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. He presented a special 
certificate to Harry T. Kranz of San Fran- 
cisco, director of the vwelfth civil service 
region, who in 1933 originated the annual 
Civil Service Week observance, which was 
taken over Officially as a national project in 
1934 by the AFGE. The award was accepted 
on Mr. Kranz’ behalf in Washington by 
Robert Hailey of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Awards to the winning newspaper, radio, 
and television reporters, and information 
people, were presented by Senator JoHn O. 
Pastore, Democrat of Rhode Island, and 
Senator W1r11aM Lancer, of North Dakota. 

Said Senator LANGER: “You people who 
work to get accurate, intelligent news con- 
cerning our Government employees into your 
newspaper, radio, and television reporting 
are performing an important great service 
to the American public. You are definitely 
helping us to make this Government of ours 
an even better interpretation of the wills 
and desires of our people.” 

Said Senator Pastore: “I can tell you that 
the Government columns, newscasts, and 
telecasts are carefully listened to by Mem- 
bers of Congress as an important insight 
into a vital aspect of the conduct of our 
Government, which, we are proud to own, is 
the best in the world.” 

Explaining the Government Standard an- 
nual awards, Hal J. Miller, editor of the Gov- 
ernment Standard, said that “out of 1,200 
newspapers, magazine, radio, television, and 
newsletter reporters covering the Washing- 
ton field, the people who receive these awards 
have done most to disseminate essential in- 
formation to the general public about Gov- 
ernment employees and their work.” 

Special recognition went to newspapers 
outside of the National Capital this year, he 
said, because they have recognized the “need 
of this type of news coverage in the areas 
they serve.” He predicted that more Ameri- 
can newspapers, radio and TV stations would 
give greater emphasis to this type of news, 
“especially where there are larger numbers 
of United States employees concentrated.” 

“Astute newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers and radio and TV executives,” Mr. 
Miller said, “are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact thac they have an obligation to 
provide essential news to Federal employees, 
and they are also learning that the 2,500,000 
United States employees are a vitally impor- 
tant market for advertised products.” 

The Government Standard awards this 
year went to— 

Metropolitan District of Columbia press: 
John Cramer, Washington Daily News; Jerry 
Kluttz, the Washington Post; Howard Lewis, 
the Washington Times-Herald and radio sta- 
tion WEAM; and Joseph Young, the Evening 
Star and radio station WMAL. 

Metropolitan press outside District of Co- 
lumbia: Roger Stuart, New York World-Tele- 
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gram; and Ned Behney, of the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 

Monthly Federal employee press: Rae Har- 
grave, Washington correspondent, the Civil 
Service Reporier, and author of the radio 
station WOL Government employee news 
broadcasts. 

Labor press: Phil Pearl and fellow editors 
of the AFL News, national weekly newspaper 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

District of Columbia radio and television: 
Carl Berger, who broadcasts civil-service 
news each week night over radio station 
WWDC, and whose weekly Your Government 
and Mine video show is seen every Tuesday 
at 7:45 on Dumont Station WTTG. 

National radio: Frank Edwards, news com- 
mentator, who broadcasts the AFL national 
radio program each week night at 10 p. m. 
eastern standard time on the Mutual Net- 
work. 

Government public relations: A_ special 
award to Allen Wagner, assistant to Chair- 
man Robert Ramspeck, of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, for an outstand- 
ing and successful Government pblic-rela- 
tions project in the truth campaign for 
United States employees, designed to present 
facts in answer to slander and vilification of 
deserving Government employees. 


SENATOR PASTORE PRESENTS AN UNSCHEDULED 
AWARD 


This letter was received from Senator JonHNn 
©. Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode Island, in 
acknowledgment of the Government Stand- 
ard award for his contribution to a sound 
merit system: 

“I am most happy to receive the Govern- 
ment Standard citation in recognition of our 
efforts on behalf of Government employees. 
It is a cardinal truth that a sound merit 
system is a keystone of good government. 

“I noticed that there was no formal recog- 
nition of the man who originated and ar- 
ranged the awards, and I would like to put 
down in writing my spoken tribute to you, 
which I am sure, represents the views of the 
outstanding newspaper, radio, and televi- 
sion people who were honored by you: 

“ ‘And now, we have an unscheduled award 
to present. The newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision stars who got these honors today 
asked me to present their award to Hal J. 
Miller, editor of the Government Standard. 

“We on Capitol Hill are familiar with 
Hal’s good work as editor of this fine Federal 
employee newspaper. And his colleagues say 
that he is doing a tremendous jcb of creat- 
ing good will and fine public relations for 
all Federal workers. They tell me he is one 
of the finest public relations people in the 
business. And an able editor too. Come up 
here, Hal. Let's shake on it.’ 

“It was indeed a pleasure to have taken 
part in this significant event. Feel free to 
call on me for any assistance I can render 
in any future public service activities of this 
nature. 

“Sincerely, 
“JouHNn O. PASTORE, 
“United States Senator.” 


Among the many letters received com- 
mending both the recipients of the awards 
and the Government Standard for presenting 
them were the following: 


THE Wuirte House, 
Washington, January 24, 1952. 

Dear Hat: Thank you for sending me a 
copy of the Government Standard contain- 
ing articles and pictures in connection with 
the White House ceremonies with regard to 
National Civil Service Week. I was inter- 
ested in many things in the Standard, espe- 
cially the awards to the newspaper and radio 
reporters who cover the activities and prob- 
lems of Government workers. 

When you stop to think of the loyal and 
conscientious work which hundrecs of thou- 
sands of workers give to their agencies, J 











think it is important for the people to be 
informed on this matter. I am sure the 
Government Standard awards will call atten- 
tion to this. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosEePH SHORT, 
Secretary to the President. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 24, 1952. 

Dear HAL MILLER: It is good to be reminded 
in these days that the Government workers 
have many good friends among the press, 
radio, and television men to help them in 
their campaign of truth. 

The Government Standard’s awards to 
some of these friends did a real service to 
all of us in our common task of defending 
and strengthening the civil service, and 
building up the dignity and respect of the 
often-s'andered Government employees. 

Yours very truly, 
Mavrice J. TosIn, 
Secretary of Labor. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. MILLER: It is good to know of 
the fine contribution that the Government 
Standard is making in behalf of the National 
Government and its employees. High praise 
is due to the United States workers who are 
able. conscientious, and loyal servants of 
their country. 

You are, therefore, rendering a significant 
service in presenting Oscars to those mem- 
bers of the press, radio, and television who 
have done most to advance the best interest 
of our Federal employees. 

Sincerely, 
J. Howarp McGratH, 
Attorney General, 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, January 25, 1952. 

Dear Hat: Thank you for calling to my 
attention the news item concerning the 
Standard’s annual awards to Federal em- 
ployee columnists and others specializing in 
Government news. 

Following your suggestion, I am pleased to 
enclose a statement of congratulations to 
these reporters, which you may use for publi- 
cation in the Standard. 

I also wish to take this occasion to com- 
mend you for having taken this means of 
recognizing the value of the services which 
these reporters are rendering. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK PACE, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY PACE 
REGARDING AWARDS TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 
COLUMNISTS AND OTHERS SPECIALIZING IN 
GOVERNMENT NEWS 


I have followed with interest the various 
columns, newscasts, and telecasts which help 
explain to the American people the work of 
Government employees. The reporters cov- 
ering this field are rendering a very valuable 
service. 

I was therefore pleased to note that the 
Government Standard has recognized this 
service by bestowing awards on reporters 
throughout the Nation who have done oute- 
standing jobs of telling the story of the Gove 
ernmentemployee. It was particularly grati- 
fying to learn that the Stendard bestowed a 
special award on a Government employee for 
his work in public relations. 

May I add my warm congratulations to the 
recipients of these awards for the splendid 
contributions they have made. 
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Stalin or God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS om 


HON. KARLE. MUNDT > 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Stalin or God,” delivered by 
George E. Stringfellow, of West Orange, 
N. J., Second Imperial Ceremonial Mas- 
ter of the Shrine of North America, be- 
fore the seventy-fifth anniversary dinner 
of Reading Lodge, No. 549, F. and A. M., 
Reading, Pa., December 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STALIN orn Gop 


I am happy to share with you tonight the 
observance of the seventy-fifth aniversary of 
the founding of Reading Lodge, No. 549, 
which has done so much to bring into real- 
ization the dreams of our Masonic fore- 
fathers. 

Since the chartering of your lodge three- 
quarters of a century ago, the population of 
the United States has increased 276 percent. 
Masonry has increased 550 percent. In the 
last 10 years, the population of our country 
has increased 14 percent, while that of our 
fraternity, 47 percent. 

The Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, of which I have the honor 
of being an international officer, was founded 
2 years before your lodge was chartered. The 
membership of that organization is more 
than 650,000 and has increased 106 percent 
in the last 10 years. The 17 Shriners’ hos- 
pitals for crippled children have during the 
past quarter of a century rehabilitated al- 
most 250,000 crippled children who could 
not have obtained aid from any “ther source. 
These temples of mercy are rendering a great 
service without any cost to their beneficiaries. 
As a matter of fact, the parents or guardians 
of crippled children have never been per- 
mitted to contribute a penny toward the cost 
of the services which our fraternity renders 
these little tots whose bodies are twisted and 
deformed. We never take children into these 
hospitals whose parents or guardians can 
pay for the services needed. Ours is one 
of the greatest charities known to man. If 
Masonry and the Shrine were not serving 
a need, they would not continue to grow. 

Historians trace Freemasonry to prehis- 
toric and primitive peoples, and with the help 
of imagination to Noah's Ark and the secret 
societies among the operative masons at the 
ne of King Solomon’s Temple in 1000 

c. 


The first Masonic lodge in Pennsylvania 
was organized in 1734 or 1735 and the grand 
lodge in 1786, 50 years later. 

Whatever the origin, we know that Free- 
masonry has traveled a path beset with dark- 
ness, ignorance, and persecution. At the mo- 
ment, the Grand Lodge of Spain is in exile 
in Mexico because of the intolerant forces in 
control of the Spanish Government. Hun- 
dreds of organizations, during the life of 
Freemasonry, have fallen by the wayside. 
Political parties and nations have come and 
gone. But Freemasonry, founded upon faith 
in God, has persisted through the centuries, 

There are many illustrious names ‘asso- 
ciated with Freemasonry in Pennsylvania. 
May I mention a few? 

Benjamin Franklin was grand master in 
1734 and again in 1749. The first Masonic 
book published in America was Franklin's 


reprint of Anderson’s Constitutions. Here 
was @ man who had an amazing capacity for 
assimilating experience without being warped 
or discolored by it. He had a burning pas- 
sion for improvement. He faced life with 
zest. There is a crying need today for men 
in public life of Franklin’s philosophy, wis- 
dom, character, and integrity. 

Philip Syng was grand master of the Key- 
stone State from 1741 to 1748. He was one 
of the finest silversmiths in America. Syng 
was one of the trustees to organize the Col- 
lege and Academy of Philadelphia, now the 
great University of Pennsylvania. 

John Banister Gibson, grand master in 
1824, was chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. He rendered over 6,000 
cases and delivered reasons for judgment in 
over 1,200 cases. He was noted for breadth 
of vision, independence, originality, and mas- 
terful opinions. 

Andrew Gregg Curtin, a member of our 
craft, was the first governor to be summoned 
by President Lincoln for consultation during 
the Civil War. It was he who strengthened 
the public schools of Pennsylvania and 
established the State's first teacher-training 
school. 

John Wanamaker, a member of our craft, 
was the first paid YMCA secretary in Amer- 
ica. He will be known throughout the his- 
tory of man as “Honest John.” 

I would like also to pay homage to the 
Pennsylvania Masons of yesterday whose 
names are not recorded in the pages of his- 
tory. Their names, I am sure, are written 
in the records of the Grand Architect of the 
Universe. They sought no office; they de- 
sired no renown; they were devoted to their 
family, their friends, occupation, church, 
and country. 

And so we have with us today unsung 
Masonic heroes in all walks of life. These 
men in obscure positions constitute a mighty 
influence for stability, rectitude, and moral 
character of our Nation. 

Of the 56 delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia at least, 39 were 
Masons. The six objectives of our Consti- 
tution, set forth in its preamble, are based 
upon the tenets of freemasonry. 

At the end of more than a century and a 
half we find sinister and godless forces work- 
ing insidiously to undermine our Constitu- 
tion and substitute false gods which would 
destroy the American way of life, which for 
the most part was born in Masonic lodges. 
I therefore feel that Masons have a greater 
responsibility to fight this force and thus 
keep America American more than any other 
group of citizens. 

The American way of life, with its system 
of free enterprise and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, is scoffed and challenged by that 
godless ideology called communism. Rugged 
indivicualism, which was written into the 
character of our Masonic ancestors, is in 
danger of being replaced by regimentation. 
Masonry, religion, democracy, and decency 
are challenged. If we are worthy of our 
heritage, we will accept it. 

As in our apprentice days, we long for 
spiritual light. It is desperately needed 
everywhere today; it is needed by enslaved 
people; it is needed by free people; it is 
needed in our own Nation, especially at 
governmental centers. 

Someone asked James Russell Lowell, “How 
long will our form of Government endure?” 
That great poet, statesman and philosopher 
replied, “Only so long as the spirit and the 
philosophy of those who made it continue 
dominant.” 

Men who would use the power and prestige 
of their office to nullify the Constitution 
and defy the courts of our land are not, I 
submit, embued with the spirit and phi- 
losophy that made America great, 

We must, by our conduct and example, 
do our part to create a moral climate which 
will sustain free institutions, the belief in 
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God and dignity of the individual. We 
must help develop the spiritual resources so 
essential to the maintenance of freedom and 
democracy. As Masons, we must continue to 
dedicate ourselves to those glorious purposes. 

Our Masonic forefathers built on this con- 
tinent a civilization which, for prestige, 
wealth and power has no equal in the an- 
nals of history. Our material success has, 
however, brought with it hazards of great 
magnitude. In our material gains we have 
suffered important spiritual losses. We have 
lost in a measure that assurance of faith in 
divine guidance which motivated the pi- 
oneers who laid the foundation of America, 
It was divine guidance that gave them faith 
and courage to push forward the frontiers 
of world commerce and thus increase the 
living standards of all peoples. 

Sadly lacking, but not without hope of 
reviving, are those religious convictions that 
put granite in the character of our fore- 
fathers. We must regain our spiritual losses. 

When the peoples of the world recognize 
God as the Great Architect of the Universe, 
as we Masons must, when they practice 
brotherly love, advocated by our fraternity, 
then, and only then, will the world with- 
stand the winds of adversity. Then, and 
only then, will dissent and strife melt into a 
harmonious note symbolized by the square 
and compass which we Masons so proudly 
display. 

Masons are men of good will. We realize 
that good will of others is our most precious 

m. Corporations spend millions 
of dollars anually to build good will for their 
product or services. They know that good 
will is a priceless ingredient for success. 
We Masons know that good will is something 
as fragile and yet as beautiful as an orchid. 

Good will is more precious than a gold 
nugget and much harder to find. Good will 
is as powerful as a giant turbine and as 
hard to build. Good will is as wonderful as 
youth and as hard to keep. Good will is the 
measure of a man’s success and determines 
his usefulness to society. That is why our 
Masonic forefathers set such store by good 
will and brotherly love. They knew that 
when they followed the precepts of Masonry, 
good will was always the byproduct. 

Communism builds ill will everywhere. 
Communists never conciliate; they never 
arbitrate; they dictate. That godless ideol- 
ogy hisses hatred and builds ill will on 
earth, which engenders wars. 

If we are worthy of our heritage, we will 
emulate our founding fathers and continue 
to build good will wherever and whenever 
—. By our conduct, we can do much 

to keep America “the home of the brave” 
and the “land of the free.” 

We, who would save the world for decency, 
must emulate St. Paul, who, crying that the 
days were evil, labored to improve them. We 
must not follow Hamlet who cried that the 
days were evil and cursed them. 

The patron saint of the forces who would 
destroy America and make us the land of 
slaves and the home of cowards has told us 
again and again that the spirit of God, upon 
which our way of life is founded, must be 
exterminated everywhere before his way of 
life is safe anywhere. No greater indictment 
could be drawn of any movement than for 
its leaders to admit that the philosophy of 
their movement cannot exist in the cool, 
clear atmosphere of the Ten Commandments. 

The Communists know that as long as 
men believe in God, they cannot believe in 
Stalin. That is why they are trying to sub- 
stitute belief in Stalin for belief in God. 

We know that in all countries overrun by 
the Communists, mammoth pictures of Stalin 
are erected in conspicuous places throughout 
the country. We know that children in 
schools are taught to look at Stalin, not 
God, for leadership. 

“People who are not governed by God,” 
said William Penn, founder of Pennsyl- 
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vania, “will be ruled by tyrants.” Penn's 
statement has proven to be true from Herod 
to Hitler. 

We know that wherever communism takes 
over, Masonic lodges are closed and leaders 
are killed. 

We cannot, at one and the same time, 
stand with God and with Stalin. Some so- 
called liberals in our country would have 
you believe this possible. 

The choice today is Stalin or God. We 
Masons choose God. 

Here are some hopeful signs for better life. 
The Boy and Girl Scout enrollment is up. 
Church attendance is increasing. Fifty-two 
percent of the population in 1945 were 
church members. It had increased to 55 
percent by 1950. There are more than a 
quarter of a million church buildings in the 
United States in which man may worship 
God as he elects. 

Here are some long range statistics. In 
1907, the total church membership was 
slightly in excess of 31,000,000, made up in 
round figures of 20,000,000 Protestants; 10,- 
500,000 Catholics; 96,000 Eastern Orthodox 
and 143,000 Jews, which constituted about 
$5 percent of our population at that time. 

In 1950, the Protestant Church member- 
ship was 49,000,000; Catholics, 27,500,000; 
Eastern Orthodox, 772,000; the Jewish mem- 
bership, 5,000,000. 

The total church population therefore was 
something in excess of 82,500,000. 

We who have faith in our God know that 
“With Him all things are possible.” Apathy 
can be changed to action. Fraud in men’s 
minds and moral decay can be removed. We 
can make this, with God’s help, a better 
country and a better world for our children 
and for posterity. 





First Impressions of an Ambassador 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, many 
of us have heard from friends in Asia and 
in Europe of the remarkable impression 
which has been made on the officials 
and peoples of India by the new Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
former Governor of Connecticut. He 
has great talent for his present role, and 
remarkable experience and background, 
and those of us who know him well are 
not surprised at the praise which is be- 
ing heaped upon him. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the story from the Times of In- 
dia, of January 13, headed “First im- 
pressions of an Ambassador.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

First IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMBASSADOR 
(By J. Vijayatunga) 

I saw him first at the Central Secretariat 
in New Delhi. 

He came out of the office of a Minister on 
whom he had called accompanied by the 
Minister’s secretary. He stopped in the pas- 
sageway and kept on talking earnestly with 
the secretary, then they moved on slowly to- 
ward the exit and he was still talking. 

He went up to his car, the chauffeur held 
the door open and he still kept on talking. 
His face was serious and his voice earnest. 
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After standing there in the fairly strong 
midday sun for more than a quarter of an 
hour he shook hands with the secretary and 
left. 

Only the Stars-and-Stripes flag on the bon- 
net of the car gave a clue to his identity. He 
had come unaccompanied. He was dressed 
simply, more simply than a high-powered 
American salesman even. Certainly he was 
the most simply dressed diplomat I have yet 
seen in Delhi, a place which veers to ultra- 
snobbishness in the matter of male dress. 


UNOSTENTATIOUS 


The same evening I saw him at a reception 
given by a certain association. He was 
dressed in evening dress with black tie and 
an ordinary white shirt with soft collar. He 
was accompanied by his wife, who was 
dressed very simply and who had on a light, 
pale red coat which had seen many years 
of wear. 

Her hair was not marcelled: it fell up to 
the neck line and one could see that nothing 
more expensive than a simple brushing was 
all the attention it had received. There was 
a faint touch of lipstick but no rouge, no 
penciled eyebrows. Her forehead and face 
were lined and it was what might be de- 
scribed as an intellectual face. So was his, 
the face of a college president, a counselor 
of youth. 

The reception began with the passing of 
cups of tea and coffee. The guests stood 
around in groups. He was talking with Sir 
Archibald Nye and I drew near. 

When he had finished and turned my way, 
I told him my name and that I had written 
for an appointment for an interview which 
an editor had asked me to get. 

He said that he had been traveling in the 
south of India and that there was a pile (he 
raised one flat palm over the other to de- 
scribe the size of the pile) of letters he had 
not yet seen. But he told me to ring up his 
secretary and get the appointment fixed for 
a day which he named. He added, “You'd 
better ring her up tomorrow yourself. I am 
leaving for the States on the eleventh.” 

Then we talked of Ceylon, which he said he 
must visit some time this year. He also 
spoke of the New York correspondent of an 
Indian paper whom he had met. There was 
no conventional sign that the talk was over 
and that I had better scram, but I made my 
bow and withdrew. 

SCHOLARLY MIEN 

He is a tall man, big-framed but not heavy. 
His face is oval and rather pale, not red- 
blooded, which heightens the impression of 
the college president as one sees in America. 
It is a rugged face, and till you see him smile 
you wouldn’t think it was a very attractive 
face. But when he smiles his face lights up 
and he is transformed. 

When he speaks there is such utter absence 
of side and affectation, and so little of that 
unnecessarily painful American draw] that 
you are charmed. Most people speak their 
words out of phrase books, especially diplo- 
mats and the back-slapping. “Aren’t we 
brother Rotarians” type. 

His words seemed each of them thought 
out. To us used to the sight of memsahibs 
with their insincere how-do-you-do’s, oh-my- 
dears, and Sahibs with their I-must-says and 
yes, of courses, this was a refreshing contrast. 

I must say, that for once, Anglophile that 
I am, I felt almost sold on America. 


UTTER SINCERITY 


And this feeling was increased when he 
began to speak. It wasn’t by any means a 
very distinguished gathering, except for the 
presence of certain diplomats, such as the 
Afghan Ambassador, Sir Archibald and Lady 
Nye; the Papal representative, Mr. and Mrs. 
K. P. 8. Menon; Prof. Abdul Majid Khan; and 
a few others. 

It was obvious, and most men in his place 
would have said a few platitudes and sat 
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down. But he spoke with every sign of 
earnestness and all the force at his command 
as if he were addressing a very important 
gathering. 

He began by saying that he did not claim 
that everything America did was right and 
everything that others did was wrong. He 
only wanted to place the facts before us. 

Briefly, he traced the beginning of Ameri- 
can policy from the nonentangling alliances 
warning of Washington to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. He said how, when the World War I 
started, he was a boy and his father came 
home and announced the news, adding that 
it wouldn't affect them, that they—the 
Americans—woulc have nothing to do with 
it. 

“We all settled back comfortably,” he said. 

Then he describes how America was drawn 
in, then how later President Wilson formu- 
lated the League of Nations and how “a 
handful of willful men” wrecked Wilson's 
plan, how yet again when the World War II 
started America had no intention of joining 
in, why those intentions could not be kept 
up, how there had been the utmost friend- 
liness betwe’ > China and America, how tens 
of thousands of Chinese had been educated 
in America and how tens of thousands of 
Americans had lived in China, how America 
had supplied troops and war material to both 
Nationalist and Communist China for the 
purpose of driving back the Japanese, how 
differences arose later and the part that 
General Marshall played and how he failed, 
and why America is in Korea. 

He deplored the rearmament program. 
“Every tank might be a school playground, 
every airplane might be a hospital or a 
clinic.” 

America, he said, wanted Korea for the 
Koreans, but America could not get out of 
the war unless there was an assurance that 
it would not start all over again between 
South and North Korea. 


COMMON GOAL 


Then he referred to India, “America and 
India,” he told his listeners, “have different 
backgrounds but both are working toward 
the same conception of a free world.” He 
spoke, of course, more exhaustively, and with 
deepfelt conviction. I have just touched 
upon the main points of his speech. 

When he sat down there was prolonged 
applause. In Delhi, where not a day passes 
without some celebrity or other making a 
public speech, this was the first time that I 
had listened raptly to what a speaker said. 
And yet he had used no rhetoric, he had no 
magnetic personality, so to say. 

In sending Mr. Chester Bowles to India 
America has sent an expert completely ac- 
cording to specifications. If one may say so 
without sounding flippant one would like to 
say, “Mr. Truman is to be complimented.” 





Voting Record of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, First Session, on Economy 


Versus Spending Issues 4 


EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON ‘A 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my letter 
to the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce, 1722 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject of economy 





measures passed by the Senate. Under 
date of November 20, this organization 
sent out a compilation of 20 or more 
multigraphed sheets headed “Voting 
record of the Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, on economy-versus-spend- 
ing issues.” The first paragraph reads: 


A tabulation showing how individual 
Members of the Eighty-second Congress 
voted during the first session in 1951 on 
measures which bore significantly on the 
issue of governmental economy versus big- 
ger Federal spending is offered in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


The document continues: 


Listed in the tabulation are 20 Senate and 
14 House propositions in which the issue of 
economy versus spending was a major con- 
sideration. It was these 34 roll-call votes 
which largely determined the position of the 
Congress on the question whether the level 
of Federal spending should be raised or 
reduced in 1952. 


In explaining the 20 Senate proposi- 
tions in which the issue of economy 
versus spending was a major considera- 
tion, the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce has tabulated on each page 
of its compilation the votes of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate by indicating under 
each vote the letters E—a vote for econ- 
omy—or S—a vote for spending—or 
NV—not voting. 

Mr. President, because the selection 
of the votes is of such critical impor- 
tance to the analysis I ask unanimous 
consent that “he votes also be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list of votes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DeceMBeER 16, 1951. 
CoUNCIL or STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am just back from Europe 
to find your bulletin of November 20 cover- 
ing the voting record of the Eighty-second 
Congress, On economy-versus-spending is- 
sues. 

Repeatedly I have urged business groups 
to make just such analyses, applied to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen of both parties. I 
have urged them to recognize that these 
questions are seldom party questions, or par- 
tisan questions—at least not remotely as 
much as generally believed. Indeed, I have 
urged exactly the procedure you are follow- 
ing. I hasten to congratulate you on this 
effort and on taking this kind of leadership 
which is so greatly needed. I would like to 
hope that your Council of State Chambers 
is setting a precedent for trade and busi- 
ness associations right across the country. 

May I suggest, however, that this analysis 
of yours shows the grave danger of such 
analyses unless the terms are most carefully 
cofined? Just what is an “economy” vote? 
And what is a “spending” vote? 

Let’s take your item 20, on the 20 Senate 
votes you list, just as an example. Many 
in Congress and outside, in both parties, 
w ll not agree that this question of “ 
ment of Defense appropriations” is in fact 
an “economy-versus-spending issue.” Many 
in the Senate cast their votes, not on the 
basis of economy versus spending, but on 
their own judgment of the degree of risk to 
our national security in the uncertain time 
of crisis through which we are passing. I 
could elaborate on this at some length, and 
could elaborate at some length on similar 
lines on several of the other items you have 
selected. But let me put it this way: sup- 
pose I could prove to you I had positive evi- 
dence that the Russians were going to attack 
us within 6 months, would you not then 
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agree that the issue isn’t economy-versus- 
spending, and wouldn’t your Chambers of 
Commerce be in the forefront for vastly in- 
creased expenditures for defense? Doesn't 
this question illustrate the fact that the 
vote depends on the judgment of the Senator 
of the present danger to the United States, 
rather than on his desire for economy? 

On the other hand, you completely ignore 
bills that in my judgment are economy bills 
to a far greater extent than most of those 
you list. Take the sugar-subsidy bill, as 
one example, a bill that has cost the tax- 
payers almost a billion dollars since 1935, 
and a bill which largely benefits a few big 
beet-sugar producers, and only 85,000 pro- 
ducers in all. It is true that only four Sen- 
ators, of whom I was one, voted against this 
bill, and only one Republican. It is also 
true that if you had included it, the aver- 
ages and percentages you show for many 
Senators would have changed. 

Or take tke shipping bill which calls for 
a long-range expansion in granting construc- 
tion subsidies without regard to whether or 
not the ships will be used on essential trade 
routes—this after the Maritime Commis- 
sion under the Ships Sales Act of 1946 had 
sold 1,956 supposedly surplus ships causing 
the Government, according to Senator WiL- 
LIAMS, to sustain from these sales a loss of 
almost #3,000,000,000. The shipping bill is 
infinitely more an economy bill, in my Judg- 
ment, than many of those which you list. 
Although this bill passed on a voice vote, 
and this itself is significant because it indi- 
cates that many who wanted it passed did 
not want a recorded vote, there Was an 
earlier vote on the construction-subsidy sec- 
tion, on which I and others voted for econ- 
omy. I need not remind you of the many 
other not-so-hidden subsidies to American 
shipping, such as the law under which 50 
percent of all Marshall plan saipments must 
be carried in American bottoms. We tax- 
payers not only say to our friends abroad, 
“We'll give it to you.” We also say, “We'll 
bring it to you; we won't eve let you come 
and carry it away.” 

Or take Senator WILLIAMS’ amendment to 
the Defense Production Act, calling for an 
end to farm price supports, an amendment 
supported by only four Senators, of whom 
I am proud to be one. Here again, with the 
inclusion of this bill, the percentages on 
many favored Senators would have changed. 

You will see that, though I congratulate 
you on your basic aim, I point out to you 
that your yardstick is unfortunately inade- 
quate. Without the right yardstick, your 
measurements very easily can become in- 
accurate and misrepresent what is actually 
a great and important idea. 

May I suggest that another way to cal- 
culate economy versus spending is the 
way Senators have supported or failed to sup- 
port the Hoover reorganization proposals? I 
commend this study to you. I think it will 
show you how casual and superficial is an 
approach based on appropriation bills alone. 
In the last session, only Senator Fercuson 
and I endorsed all of the reorganization pro- 
posals of the Hoover Commission, and as you 
doubtless know the record of passage was 
pathetically and tragically inadequate. 

You will see that I feel you should throw 
open your procedures to most intensive re- 
view and reexamination—but that you 
should not veer from your basic objective of 
factual analysis of the records of the entire 
Congress, the members of both parties, all 
judged by the same standards. 

In conclusion, I should add that one very 
important yardstick, which is missing from 
your own analysis, is the question of whether 
the taxpayer gets something for his money or 
whether he doesn’t. There is fabulous wasts 
in many Government departments which 
leaders in both parties refuse to move in and 
clean up. I am referring to sheer waste, in 
contrast to the expendiiure of money for 
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which the taxpayers manifestly get some 
value, and often a great deal of value, and 
often greater value than the cost, as they 
do on many of the measures which you list 
in your voting analysis. 

This is a favorite subject of mine. I would 
be most pleased if you would send copies to 
members of your board of trustees. I my- 
self would like to send copies to the mem- 
bers whom you represent in Connecticut, if 
you will provide me with a list, or, if you 
feel this is unsuitable, I am sure I can piece 
one together. 

With my warmest best wishes on your im- 
portant undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WrttiaM BENTON, 
United States Senate. 


Senate Votes (20) 

1. Public health: S. 445 authorizing grants 
to States and localities for local public health 
units. Passed 38 to 35. (Yea equals spend- 
ing.) 

2. Third supplemental appropriations for 
1951: Kerr amendment increasing by $50,- 
000,000 funds for school surveys and con- 
svuction. Re ected 41 to 35. (Yea equals 
epending.) 

3. S. 75 authorizing construction of the 
central Arizona project. Passed 50 to 28. 
(Yea equals spending.) 

4. Labor-Federal Security Agency appro- 
priations: Ferguson amend.nent reducing 
funds for personnel by 5 percent in addition 
to 5 percent reduction made by Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Adopted 58 to 24. 
(Yea equals economy.) 

5. Independent offices appropriations: 
Douglas amendment limiting to 20 days in- 
stead of 26 days the annual leave allowance 
for Federal classified employees. Agreed to 
51 to 26 Yea equals economy.) 

6. Independent offices appropriations: 
Dirksen amendment to limit the number of 
1952 public housing starts to 5,000 units as 
approved by the House instead of 50,000 as 
recommended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Rejected 47 to 25. (Yea equals 
economy.) 

7. Interior appropriations: Senate Appro- 
priations Committee amendment preventing 
use of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion continuing fund for lease of power facil- 
ities and purchase of electric power. Passed 
39 to 29. (Yea equals economy.) 

8. Interior a ations: Hayden amend- 
ment providing $12,217,000 to start eight new 
construction projects estimated to cost $295,- 
467,000 upon completion. Rejected 45 to 30. 
(Yea equals spending.) 

9. Interior appropriations: Douglas amend- 
ment cutting Bureau of Reclamation con- 
struction funds by $16,274,000. Rejected 
57 to 19. (Yea equals economy.) 

10. Agriculture appropriations: Dirksen 
amendment reducing the 1952 crop year con- 
servation subsidy program from the com- 
mittee recommendation of $280,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 as proposed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Rejected 41 to 36. 
(Yea equals economy.) 

11. Treasury-Post Office appropriations: 
Ferguson amendment cutting funds for gen- 
eral administration by $1,076,606. Rejected 
33 to 29. (Yea equals economy.) 

12. Treasury-Post Office appropriations: 
Douglas amendment funds for pos- 
tal operations by $36,100,000. Rejected 30 to 
28. (Yea equals economy.) 

13. Army civil functions appropriations: 
Ferguson motion to recommit to effect $50,- 
000,000 reduction in funds for rivers and har- 
bors and flood-control projects. Rejected 
48 to 28. (Yca equals economy.) 

14, Army civil functions appropriations: 
Perguson motion to recommit to reduce the 
total appropriations in the committee bill to 
not more than 90 percent of budget estimates. 
Rejected 39 to 32. (Yea equals economy.) 
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15. State-Justice-Commerce appropria- 
tions: Douglas amendment reducing by 
$2,000,000 funds for acquisition of buildings 


abroad. Rejected 36 to 36. (Yea equals 
economy.) 
16. State-Justice-Commerce appropria- 


tions: Mundt amendment to increase funds 
for the overseas information program from 
$63,000,000 to $85,000,000. Agreed to 52 to 
16. (Yea equals spending.) 

7. Mutual Security Act of 1951: Amend- 
ment by Dirksen and 15 other Senators to 
cut economic aid by $500,000,000. Rejected 
41 to 31. (Yea equals economy.) 

18. Mutual Security Act of 1951: Amend- 
ment by Green and others to restore total 
funds authorized in bill to full $8,500,000,000 
requested by the President. Rejected 56 to 
1”. (Yea equals spending.) 

19. Department of Defense appropriations: 
Douglas amendment reducing the number 
of Air Force officers entitled to draw extra 
flying pay. Adopted 49 to 31. (Yea equals 
economy.) 

20. Department of Defense appropriations: 
Pilanders motion to recommit to limit total 
appropriations in the bill to #55,000,000,000. 
Rejected 49 to 29. (Yea equals economy.) 





Results of Not Listening to MacArthur 
“’) 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS & 


FON. STYLES BRIDGES | 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. ERIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Results of Not Listening to 
MacArthur,” published in the Manches- 
ter (N. H.) Union of January 30, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESULTs oF Nor LISTENING TO MACARTHUR 


Many Americans must be deeply perplexed 
over the prolonged stalemate in the truce 
negotiations in Korea. That is, if most peo- 
ple haven't forgotten that our boys are still 
dying in a Korean war. 

The truce negotiations have been going 
on for 7 months without making any progress 
whatever. During the last month, the dead- 
lock has hinged on two vital issues: Whether 
war prisoners shall be exchanged on a volun- 
tary basis, and whether the Reds shall have 
the right to build airfields in North Korea 
if an armistice materializes. 

Both these issues are serious. The U. N. 
forces now hold approximately 160,000 war 
prisonérs, a large proportion of whom do not 
want to return to Red jurisdiction. Many 
of these prisoners are South Koreans forced 
into service by the Red army when it swept 
down over South Korea. Many others are 
Chinese Nationalists who surrendered to the 
Reds and were immediately put in the Com- 
munist armies. Neither of these groups wish 
to be sent back to the Red lines where they 
must face certain death or imprisonment. 
For the U. N. command to send them back 
would be a gross injustice. 

Acceptance also of the Red demand for the 
right to build airfields in North Korea during 
an armistice is equally unjustifiable. Such a 
demand can have no other purpose than to 
prepare the way for renewed aggression. But 
the real fact is that these two issues are only 
excuses for prolonging the truce negotiations. 
If they didn’t exist, the Reds would invent 
some others. For it has been plain for a long 
time that the Reds don’t want to reach an 
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agreement, but that they have been playing 
along to gain time. 

And this gesture has paid off beautifully. 
During the 7-month period of relaxed mili- 
tary pressure, the Reds have been able to 
build up their air strength and their stock 
of military supplies to a point where the posi- 
tion of the U. N. forces is much worse than 
it was when the negotiations began. Why 
the United States and the other U. N. forces 
should continue to fall for this maneuver is 
hard to understand. 

If the Reds eventually decide that they 
have got all they can out of the stalemate 
and they accept an armistice in Korea, that 
will give no assurance against aggression. It 
will only free the Red Chinese troops to make 
trouble elsewhere, while the North Koreans 
are left to guard the Korean line. 

Dr. Tsiang, the Chinese delegate in the 
U. N. has disclosed in a speech before the 
U. N. political committee that the Asian 
Communists have held a conference with 
Mao Tse-tung, at which Indochina and 
Burma were picked as centers of military ag- 
gression in the near future, with Malaya 
and Indonesia marked for economic struggle. 
Meanwhile, Moscow has announced that it 
vill aid Red China if it is attacked. That is 
to offset the Truman-Churchill statement 
that further Red Chinese aggression will be 
met by an attack on the Chinese mainland. 

Here then is the dilemma: To continue the 
present haggling over an armistice with no 
end to the deadlock in sight; to surrender to 
Red demands to gain an armistice that will 
lead to aggression elsewhere; or to resume 
the fight in Korea with the odds heavily 
against us. The whole situation might have 
been changed if we had possessed sense 
enough to listen to MacArthur and drive for- 
ward to victory when it was obtainable. 





Globe Trotting 
EXTENSION ang REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, there 
has never been a time in our history 
when first-hand knowledge of world af- 
fairs has been more indispensable to the 
Members of Congress in discharging 
their responsibilities than it is today. 
Yet there ar still people who view with 
strong skepticism what they are pleased 
to call junketing by their elected repre- 
sentatives. I happen to believe that 
there could be no better educational in- 
vestment of public funds than the rela- 
tively small expenditures earmarked for 
transporting Members of Congress in the 
safeguard of American interests to the 
far-flung world centers in which the wel- 
fare of our own people and Nation are 
today so irrevocably involved. 

Mr. President, I have a special interest 
in the subject of congressional visits to 
Europe growing out of my background in 
the Department of State. When I served 
as Assistant Secretary under Secretary 
Byrnes, I recommended to him that the 
Department do everything possible to en- 
courage visits to Europe by congressional 
committees and individual Congressmen. 
I did what I could to prevail upon my 
friends in Congress to foster and pro- 
mote this idea. I secured the support of 
many editors. 
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Not long ago, a newspaper in my State, 
the Meriden (Conn.) Record, examined 
this very subject and came up with a 
Similar point of view so compellingly 
stated that I want to share it with the 
Members of this body. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have the Meriden 
Record’s editorial entitled “We Favor 
Globe-Trotting,” inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Maysank in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orb, as follows: 


We Favor GLOBETROTTING 


During the last few weeks we have been 
impressed oy the number of news items re- 
porting activities of Members of Congress in 
distant points on the globe. Both Mr. Mc- 
Gutre and Mr. Ripicorr have been covering 
mileage. Senator Benton, in addition to 
writing timely articles for publication in the 
New York Times and making numerous re- 
ports by interview or speech for public infor- 
mation on national affairs, has made a Euro- 
pean round. Senator McManon has also 
been across the Atlantic widening his store 
of knowledge relative to American respon- 
sibility in the family of western nations. 

Whole committees, subcommittees, and 
individual Senators and Representatives 
have been heard from in such far-away 
places as Ankara, Cairo, New Delhi, Karachi, 
and Taipeh. An official delegation of 14 
attended the European consultative assem- 
ply as observers; 2 Senate and 2 House Mem- 
bers were advisers to the American delega- 
tion to an agricultural conference at Rome; 
2 Representatives were United States dele- 
gates to the United Nations Assembly at 
Paris. 

Many of those who visited or passed 
through France called on General Eisen- 
hower, even as did Mr. Stassen, of Pennsyl- 
vania, but not all with the same design. 
Others were received by Pope Pius in Rome, 
Franco in Madrid, Tito in Belgrade, Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa. None has seen Stalin 
at the Kremlin, and that is a great pity for 
the lack it shows in international communi- 
cation. A proposed tour of Russia by a 50- 
member committee of friendship from our 
Congress turned out to be a pipe dream. It 
is a monument of understatement to call 
such a visit at this time inappropriate. 

All of our lawmakers are rightly interested 
in the uses being made of Marshall-plan aid 
in Europe. Another favorite subject of ‘n- 
vestigation is the type of projects envisioned 
in point 4 which pop up in many parts of 
the world. Inquiries have been made into 
operations under Export-Import Bank loans. 
One committee toured Latin America to 
check on progress of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

When Congress shut up shop last October 
it did so with the assurance from President 
Truman that, except in case of grave na- 
tional emergency, the lawmakers would not 
be called back to Washington before the 
regularly scheduled meeting after the firrt 
of the year. It is lucky no emergency re- 
quiring the immediate presence of Congress 
has arisen to date. It is doubtful whether 
either House could have mustered a quorum 
out of stay-at-home Members. 

These trips of our legislators are some- 
times scoffed at. Some of the trips may be 
junket of the first order. But the returning 
law-makers this year should be better in- 
formed on foreign conditions than any 
group that has ever before sat in Congress. 
Their newly gained knowledge may have set 
us as taxpayers back by something like a 
million dollars. Eut that is a small frac- 
tion of the billions to be laid out on foreign 
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aid. This congressional travel may turn out 
to be a real saving through the greater in- 
creased understanding of where those bil- 
lions will do the most good. Globetrotting 
is not just a pastime these days. It is vital 
that lawmakers voting out our tax money, 
and citizens providing such funds, should 
know our neighbors across the seas and con- 
ditions under which they live. 





The Tidelands Oil Question 10 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL M 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “‘The Oil Lobby Is After Our Oil 
Lands,”. published in the January 31, 
1952, issue of the Machinist, the official 
organ of the International Association 
of Machinists. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Om Lossy Is AFTER Our Om LaNnps 


We're a lucky people. There's oil on our 
land. Oil worth about $40,000,000,000 has 
been discovered on land owned by all the 
people of the United States. 

Remember a couple of years ago reading 
about the tidelands oil? Tideland is the 
narrow strip along the coast that is under- 
water at high tide but exposed when the 
tide is out. 

Oil under the tidelands belongs to the 
States. But, underwater oil lands that lie 
off shore beyond the tidelands belongs to the 
Federal Government and through the Gov- 
ernment to all of the people of this country. 
That was decided last year by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The oil companies know how to sink their 
wells under the sea. They want to start 
tapping this rich reservoir—and the fortunes 
that will be made out of it. But they don’t 
want to pay us any royalties. 


ROYALTIES FOR SCHOOLS 


Right now, this week, lobbyists for the oil 
companies are at work in Washington talk- 
ing to Congressmen and Senators, trying to 
persuade them to forget the Supreme Court 
decision and pass a bill giving away our un- 
derseas oil land to the States. Then they 
will go to work on the State legislatures to 
give away the right to drill for our oil. 

We want our oil to be used, but as the 
owners we want to benefit from the royalties, 
like the owners of any oil land. 

On behalf of all the people of this country, 
Senator Lister HILL, Democrat, of Alabama, 
has introduced a b‘ll to permit the oil com- 
panies to lease this oil land of ours, just as 
they lease any other oil land, and to pay the 
royalties to us—through the Government. 

Senator Hix has proposed that during the 
defense emergency, all royalties from our oil 
shall be used to help pay the cost of rearma- 
ment and to save us from another increase 
in taxes. 

At the end of the present emergency, Sena- 
tor Hitt proposes that our royalties be put 
into a fund to help the public schools all 
over the country. 

How the money would be apportioned 
among the schools would be decided later, 
after a report by a special national council 
of 12 outstanding educators. 





WRITE YOUR SENATORS 


Over the years, royalties from our rich oil 
lands under the sea would be enough to 
rehabilitate our public-school system, so that 
no child would have to double up, so that 
no child would be short shifted on his edu- 
= so that teachers would be adequately 
paid. 

With our oil royalties we can train the 
teachers we need, the doctors we need, the 
scientists and engineers and technicians we 
need, and give every child a better education. 

By using our oil royalties, we can do all 
this without either raising our taxes or na- 
tionalizing our schools. There’s nothing 
basically wrong with our public schools that 
adequate funds won't cure. This is the 
sound, American way to } »vide the funds. 

The oil lobby is work'ng frantically to get 
Congress to pass their give-away bill before 
we can find out what is happening to us. 
Senator HILt is trying to stop them with his 
oil-for-education bill. 

The oil lobbies are going to win this fight 
unless we act and act quickly. If we are 
going to stop this raid on our oil land, each 
of us has got to sit down now and write a 
letter or post card to our own Senators. Ask 
them to vote for the Hill oil-for-education 
amendment. They may be voting in a few 
days so don't delay. 





Mr. Hoover’s Foreign Policy \ | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON —)\ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Spokesman or Just an Observ- 
er?” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of January 29, 1952; also an edi- 
torial entitled “Old Line,” published in 
the Washington Post of January 29, 
1952; also an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Hoover on NATO,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of January 29, 
1952. This article and the two editorials 
to which I have referred deal with the 
subject of Mr. Hoover’s foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

January 29, 1952] 

SPOKESMAN OR JUST AN OssERVER?—IN ANY 
CasE, Mr. Hoover Has INCREASED CONFUSION 
Wrrutn GOP anv Driven a WEDGE BETWEEN 
Views or EISENHOWER AND Tart 

(By David Lawrence) 

Herbert Hoover’s speech on world affairs 
is bound to increase the confusion inside 
the Republican Party and serve to drive a 
wedge between the views of General Eisen- 
hower and those of Senator Tarr. 

For the Democrats have a right to ask 
whether the former President is the spokes- 
man of Republican policy or just an observer 
on the sidelines with no more influence in 
shaping party policy than any of a half 
dozen other Republican leaders. Mr. 


Hoover's viewpoint tends to approximate that 
of Senator Tart. 

What Mr. Hoover says in his speech will 
evoke the sharpest differences of opinion 
inside both political parties. It will, more- 
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over, be challenged in Europe by both mili- 
tary and political leaders. 

The essence of Mr. Hoover’s comments is 
that contributions of American air and sea 
forces are adequate to protect the free world, 
that Europe isn’t fearful of a Russian attack, 
that the Communists don’t want to start a 
large-scale war anyway, and that the United 
States should not send any more troops to 
Europe unless the continental countries sup- 
ply more ground armies. 

Here is the most pertinent excerpt from 
his speech: 

“They (the western European nations) 
should realize the limit of our economic aid 
is this deterrent air and sea power and mu- 
nitions. That, protected by this shield, we 
expect them on the basis of their perform- 
ance in previous wars, and now with the aid 
of munitions from us, to realize that ground 
armies are Europe's own problem. 

“We should state that we expect them to 
provide ground protection to our airfields 
within their boundaries. We should state 
that not only will we send no more ground 
troops, but that we expect they will rapidly 
relieve us of that burden except to protect 
our airfields outside the NATO countries. 
And they should be told that their delays 
leave our 250,000 European garrison in a 
most exposed position.” 

What will be difficult to understand is the 
inconsistency in Mr. Hoover’s contention, on 
the one hand, that the Russians are afraid 
to risk war in Europe and his insistence that 
the delays of the last 2 years in forming 
allied armies have left our 250,000 garrison 
in danger. No weight is apparently given 
by Mr. Hoover to the fact that an equilibrium 
of power has been attained in Europe which 
has deterred war on the continent and that 
to follow his recommendations might weaken 
that balance and bring on the very large- 
scale war he wants to see prevented. No 
small part of the balance is due to the armies 
of Yugoslavia and Turkey. 

So far as Europe’s performance in past 
wars is concerned, this has not been without 
considerable help from American ground ar- 
mies in both world wars. 

The assumption that air and sea power 
will be adequate to deter the Russians be- 
cause We will be able to concentrate a highly 
mobile striking force by air and sea ignores 
the fact that if Europe’s land area is overrun, 
Russia's air power by operating from French 
and German coastal bases will present a seri- 
ous threat to our air bases in North Africa 
and to our aircraft carriers operating in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. While ulti- 
mately, in a long-drawn-out war, air and sea 
forces can be very decisive factors, more im- 
portant is what happens on the ground—as 
the Korean experience reveals. 

The theory that our air and sea forces can 
drop bombs on the French, German and Ital- 
ian populations if the Russian ground armies 
take possession is not one that is inviting to 
any military man. It tends to cause the 
Europeans to try neutrality. In the end, of 
course, a war can be won by starting again 
from North Africa and the coast of England 
but, in the business of deterring or prevent- 
ing war, it is much better to make secure the 
big bases on the European continent itself, 
Only ground armies can do that. 

Mr. Hoover's speech will not aid the cause 
of unity in Europe. It will not make General 
Eisenhower's task any easier. Naturally the 
former President wants to prod European 
countries into more co-operation on the mat- 
ter of ground troops and his objective is a 
patriotic one, but it remains questionable 
whether the way to encourage Europe is to 
issue an ultimatum saying America will not 
send any further troops and is only half- 
heartedly interested in sending troops any- 
way. Had America taken this position either 
in 1917 or in 1941 the enemy would have won. 
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Air power and sea power are tremendously 
effective but the foot soldier has to win the 
battle in the final analysis. The side which 
doesn’t have adequate ground armies starts 
with a handicap that means a long, long war 
and many, many casualties. 

To argue that Russia probably doesn't in- 
tend to fight doesn’t solve the problem, be- 
cause military strategy cannot be based on 
wishful guessing. ‘t must be based on a 
readiness to meet the enemy regardless of 
which of many possible objectives he sud- 
denly decides to try to fulfill. The words 
“air power” and “sea power” are correct de- 
scriptions of two of our armed services, but 
“war power” has to be viewed in its entirety 
whenever and wherever its effectiveness is to 
be fully measured. 


[From the Washington Post of January 29, 
1952} 


O.Lp LINE 


It was an old and shopworn line of goods 
that former President Hoover sought to pur- 
vey in his radio-television talk on the year 
since the great debate. Although the ques- 
tion was settled pretty conclusively nearly a 
year ago, Mr. Hoover's thesis still is: “With- 
draw from Europe, fortify the Western 
Hemisphere, and rely on air and sea power.” 

The broad outlines of Mr. Hoover’s argu- 
ment ought not to require much rebuttal. 
Congress rejected them when it approved the 
sending of six American divisions to Europe 
as part of the NATO army. This decision 
was taken in the realization that, however 
much the west might depend upon Ameri- 
can strategic air power, the ground defense 
of Europe was vital in any war Russia might 
unleash. 

It is important not to be misled by some 
of Mr. Hoover's easy assumptions. For ex- 
ample, he asserts, that “our experience dur- 
ing the past year has certainly demonstrated 
that we should have relied upon air and sea 
forces to punish” the aggression in Korea. It 
has demonstrated nothing of the kind. 
What the military experience has shown is 
that concentrated air power, with relatively 
little enemy opposition, can impede supplies 
but cannot halt ground action. If the de- 
fense of Korea had been left entirely to sea 
and air power, the chances are that all of 
Korea now would be in Communist hands, 
The same factors would govern in Europe. 

There is more merit to Mr. Hoover's criti- 
cism of inertia in Western Europe. Yet the 
former President emplo,s an extremely un- 
fair criterion in stting that the Western 
European nations are contributing less than 
10 percent of the total military expenditures 
of the Atlantic Pact nations. On a propor- 
tional basis they are devoting as much or 
more of their national incomes to defense 
than is the United States, with far less to 
start with. The countries of Western Europe 
had to begin from scratch in 1947 to rebuild 
their armed forces. Mr. Hoover takes no ac- 
count of this fact or of the effect of the de- 
layed deliveries of American arms or the 
drain on France of the war in Incochina. 

It is quite true that the military efforts 
in Western Europe have not met expecta- 
tions, and that more effort is essential, par- 
ticularly on the economic side. Yet Mr. Hoo- 
ver overlooks entirely the real steps forward 
within the last ‘year. The question of Ger- 
man rearmament has been settled, for exam- 
ple, and the European army is in the process 
of establishment. These are bases for more 
rapid headway in making Western Europe 
strong. 

Certainly it is a disservice to the progress 
that has been made to refer to the defense 
of Western Europe as a calculated Dunkirk. 
This country has troops in Europe more out 
of self-interest than compassion. European 
industrial potential is essential to defense; 
in Russian hands it would become a for- 
midable weapon. Mr. Hoover's doctrine of 
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abandonment is exactly the sort of formula 
which, instead of galvanizing Europe into 
greater efforts, would encourage the forces 
of neutralism and despair. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 29, 1952] 


Mr. Hoover oN NATO 


Former President Hoover, in his latest 
address on American military policy, has 
spoken with considerable eloquence and ob- 
vious sincerity. By his own admission, how- 
ever, he has done little more than repeat 
his past contentions in an effort to revive 
the so-called great debate over stationing 
six divisions of our troops in Europe. What 
he has called for is a recalculation of the 
risks the Nation has undertaken in connec- 
tion with the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, but his arguments against those risks 
have not increased in persuasiveness cr 
grown less defeatist with the passage of time. 

Thus, as in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee last Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Hoover has come out once again 
in favor of a defense policy concentrated 
on the Gibraltar of the Western Hemisphere. 
Under this policy, in cooperation with Brit- 
ain, the United States would continue to 


“expand its strength at sea and in the sky. 


At the same time, to stop dangerously over- 
straining its economy, it would ultimately 
reduce its ground armies to the force neces- 
sary to protect our homeland and our essen- 
tial air bases outside of European NATO 
countries. Further, he would make it un- 
mistakably clear to our Atlantic allies that 
we will send no more troops over there and 
that we expect them to relieve us as rap- 
idly as possible of our present six-division 
commitment. In other words, it would be 
up to them to supply all the land power 
against a possible Soviet onslaught, while 
we supplied full naval and aerial support, 
plus aid in the form of munitions. 

Mr. Hoover would take this course for nu- 
merous reasons, including the following: 
(1) Our friends abroad—excluding Britain— 
are behind schedule in building up their 
forces. (2) They have been holding back 
because many of them believe—perhaps 
rightly—that the Kremlin does not intend 
to attack them, preferring Asian aggression 
and fearing that any western attack would 
be crushed in the end by our sea and air 
power. (3) Along with the Communists, the 
Socialists among our allies have been ob- 
structing preparedness and spreading the 
belief that we are trying to convert free 
Europeans into American cannon fodder. 
(4) General Eisenhower's prospective NATO 
army of 60 divisions will never be able to 
stop Russia’s 300 divisions, which for sev- 
eral years to come will be able to drive clear 
to the English Channel within a period of 
2 months. And (5) in the event of an all- 
out war our Navy and big strategic bombers 
could be counted upon to defeat the So- 
viets, and in due course our friends would 
be liberated. 

The basic trouble with Mr. Hoover’s thesis 
is that it is essentially as defeatist as the 
views that he and others once expressed 
about the hopelessness of trying to stop 
Hitler. More specifically, wholly apart from 
errors like his grossly unjust comment or. the 
Socialists—who have been among the strong- 
ext supporters of the Atlantic Pact—the 
thesis ignores the fact that our .llies, even 
if they have been lagging in their effort, 
have really begun to strive hard for a defense 
build-up, are desperately anxious to gather 
the strength needed to cope with the Red 
threat, and naturally want to prevent a situ- 
ation in which they would have to be “liber- 
ated” after being overrun and devastated. 
Beyond that, although NATO preparations 
may be behind schedule, the thesis does not 
mention that steady progress is being made, 
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that the presence of our divisions is of ut- 
most importance to such progress, and that 
within a few years the allied land force— 
overwhelmingly European—should be 
enough to make a Communist attack highly 
improbable. 

Above all, nothing could be more illusory 
at this stage than a hemispheric defense 
ready to let Europe and Asia go by default 
in a way that could readily isolate the Nation 
and leave it wide open to assault from every 
side. This point is self-evident. It under- 
lies every decision made in the commitment 
of money and troops for European defense. 
The risks involved, of course, call for con- 
stant recalculation but not the kind of recal- 
culation that would have us abandon some of 
the basic steps that must be taken now if 
the free world is to prevent a global war, or 
win it if prevention proves impossible. To 
say the least, Mr. Hoover's debate-revival idea 
is hard to reconcile with his earnest hope 
that General Eisenhower will succeed in mak- 
ing the NATO alliance a powerful force for 
peace. 





The Plight of the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER N 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Railroads’ Plight,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
on January 30, 1952. This editorial very 
clearly points out some of the problems 
confronting the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the considera- 
tion of bills which are now pending be- 
fore the committee. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tre Rar.Reoaps’ PLIGHT 

Herbert B. Dorau, professor of economics 
it the University of New York, has testified 
before the Interstate Commerce commission 
that investors are taking a dim view of rail- 
road bonds simply because railroad earnings 
are so low. This means that the railroads 
cannot attract capital as they have every 
right to expect, considering their continuing 
vital character as a business essential to the 
national life. 

And not lony ago, the National Grange, the 
largest and oldest farm organization, which 
for 70 ycars has plugged for Government 
regulation of railroads, switched its view- 
point and called for careful reexamination 
of our entire transportation policy. 

What aroused the Grange was the ap- 
proaching possibility of railroad bankruptcy, 
which would mean Government ownership or 
Government subsidy, neither solution being 
tolerable to the Grange nor to any sensible 
Americans. 

Today, the railroads are asking the ICC to 
allow the remainder of a 15-percent increase 
on freight rates, not passenger rates, re- 
quested early in 1951. The ICC allowed a 9- 
percent increase last August in eastern rates 
and 6 percent in rates in the southern and 
western regions. 

The ersence of the railroads’ case is that 
railroad income has been held far below rea- 
sonable levels because of Government reg- 
ulation. Since the war, railroad earnings 
have dropped steadily. Earnings for 1951 
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probably won't be more than 3.50 percent, 
when finally calculated, which is starvation 
wages for capital at work anywhere, any time. 
Power, light, gas, and other local and regional 
utilities generally are allowed a 6-percent 
rate of return. 

Why are the railroads in trouble ? 

Very largely because for some 30 years the 
Government has been on their backs. Total 
net income for 131 railroads in 1950—all 
regulated by Government—was only $717,- 
200,000. General Motors, a single corpora- 
tion, less regulated, earned $834,000,000 that 
same year. 

So it is not the question of any specific 
Tate request which concerns us, but the 
broader question of Government regulation 
of railroads. Because the direction taken 
by Government regulation is leading straight 
to Government ownership or subsidy, fancy 
words for socialism, 

In its 1949 report on national transporta- 
tion policy, Brookings Institution, an im- 
partial authority, noted that Federal control 
of the carriers “involves comprehensive 
powers over every important phase of rail 
operation and management, including the 
price, quality, quantity, and safety of the 
service.” But the heart of this control is 
rate regulation, for thereby the ICC exami- 
ners become in practical effect a deciding 
factor in actual management. Brookings 
says: “F-om 1920 (when the rate control 
power was granted ICC by Congress) * * * 
the Commission, regardless of variations in 
the rule of rate making, has in effect served 
as the board of directors for the Nation's 
railroads with respect to general pricing 
policies. In performing this function the 
Commission has consistently reserved the 
right to substitute its business judgment 
for that of railroad management.” 

The Commission, of course, like all 
burocracies, denies this. The late Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman said, “It is no part 
of our policy to interfere with management 
in the fixing of rates when the question is 
only one of what is wise or unwise in the 
exercise of sound business judgment.” 

But Brookings points out that if the car- 
riers fail to convince a majority of the 11 
commissioners that a particular rate pro- 


dragged out for months. And, of course, 
during these months, the railroads suffered. 
There was a whole year’s delay in deciding 
the rate increases asked by the railroads 
April 15, 1946. 

After citing other delays in deciding rail- 
road rate cases, Brookings concluded “that 
regulatory delays are responsible in no small 
measure for the relatively poor financial 
record made by the railroads in the imme- 
diate postwar period.” A man who needs a 
meal today is not helped much by a dollar 
next week. 

It boils down to this. The Government 
has not permitted railroads to realize high 
earnings even during a time when industry 
generally was prosperous. On the contrary, 
during this period of postwar ty, 
railroad earnings have slipped so badly that 
bankruptcy and Federal ownership are real 
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finest in the world—cites chapter and verse 


what happens when the clumsy fingers of 
bureaucracy get their grasp on private man- 
agement. The Hoover Commission already 
has recommended sweeping changes in rail- 
road regulation and Brookings’ study con- 
cludes: “Initiative and responsibility for 
basic managerial decisions must be restored 
to private enterprise, particularly with re- 
spect to the general pricing policy of the 
railroads.” 


It is time for Congress to act. 





Call for a New Immigration Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the November 1951 issue of the 
Survey entitled “Call for a New Immi- 
gration Policy” and written by United 
States Ambassador Chester Bowles be- 
fore his departure for India. 

As the Senate knows, Senator LEHMAN 
and I with several of our colleagues are 
sponsoring a measure (S. 2343) calling 
for a revision of our present outdated 
and discriminatory immigration laws to 
achieve some of the important objec- 
tives which Ambassador Bowles has set 
forth here with characteristic clarity 
and vigor. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in prac- 
ticing democracy as well as preaching it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CaLL ror A New Im™MicRaATION Po.icy 
(By Chester Bowles) 

America badly needs a new policy on im- 
migration. Our present policy is a product 
of the age of Harding and Coolidge, when we 
were naively determined to isolate ourselves 
from the world, its problems, and its people. 
Its basic principles are outdated, discrimina- 
tory, and in clear violation of the democratic 
concepts on which our country has been 
built. 

From the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence until 1921 America offered a 
generous welcome to immigrants from all 
over the world. As a result, some 40,000,000 
men, women, and children crossed the oceans 
to create new lives of freedom and oppor- 
tunity in the United States. 

At the time of the Revolution our stock was 
largely English with a sprinkling of Dutch, 
Irish, and Scotch. The 1830's, however, 
brought hundreds of thousands of Irish im- 
migrants, who had been driven from their 
homeland by potato-crop failures and the 
oppressive tactics of British officials. They 
were joined by equally large numbers of Ger- 
mans, who were defeated in their revolu- 
tionary effort in the 1840's to build a demo- 
cratic Germany, and who came to America 
as a land of promise where an individual 
could speak his mind freely and rise to what- 
ever heights he was capable. 

The end of the Civil War, the passage of 
the Homestead Act, and the introduction of 
oceangoing steamships brought a further in- 
crease in the number of immigrants, most 
of whom continued to come from northern 
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and western Europe. Beginning in 1885, 
however, their annual number diminished, 
and those coming from Italy, Poland, Greece, 
Rumania, and other southern and eastern 
European countries sharply increased. 

Altogether, the flow of newcomers to 
America became one of the greatest migra- 
tions in recorded history. In the first 10 
years of the twentieth century immigration 
averaged 1,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren each year—or more than 1 percent of our 
total population at that time. By 1910, 40 
percent of all people living in the United 
States were either born abroad themselves or 
had a foreign-born parent or parents. 

Today part of America’s strength lies in 
the fact that through the years we have thus 
borrowed generously from the people of 
Europe, and indeed of all the world. Some 
of our greatest scholars, scientists, public 
servants, business and labor leaders are the 
sons or grandsons of the immigrants of 50 
years ago. 

From the birth of our American democ- 
racy until the end of the First World War 
the only restrictions on immigration were 
designed to keep out those who were enemy 
aliens, diseased, feeble-minded, or likely to 
become public charges. During the war, 
strong support began to develop for a more 
strict immigration policy with an annual 
ceiling, and specific quotas for each na- 
tionality. One of Woodrow Wilson’s last acts 
as President was to veto such a bill. 

In 1921, the first restrictive legislation 
was passed. This legislation set a top quota 
of £550,000 immigrants annually, exclusive 
of newcomers from the Westei.. Hemisphere 
who were specifically exempt. The effect of 
this limitation was to reduce annual immi- 
gration to about one-third the average num- 
ber which had entered our country in the 
years before the First World War. The na- 
tional quotas set by this legislation also dis- 
criminated sharply agi:nst potential new- 
comers from eastern and southern Europe. 
But the 1921 act was only a curtain raiser. 


In 1924 new legislation was passed which cut 


its total quotas to less than half, and dis- 
criminated even more harshly against south- 
ern and eastern Europeans. This legisla- 
tion, which was further modified in 1929, 
still forms the basis of our immigration pol- 
icy. The only improvements occurred in 
1945 and in 1946 when the previous ugly, 
race-conscious discrimination against Asi- 
atic peoples was relaxed, although not 
wholly eliminated. 

The first objective of this 30-year immi- 
gration policy has obviously been to reduce 
the number of immigrants coming to our 
shores. That objective has been achieved 
with a vengeance. Although our popula- 
tion has increased by one-third since 1914, 
the quotas set under the 1924 act allow 
only one-sixth as many immigrants to come 
to America each year as came on the average 
in the 14 years immediately preceding World 
War II. 

The reduction of immigration on such a 
drastic basis was demonstrably wrong when 
our present policy was established in 1924. 
Such an extreme is even more rvisguided 
now in the midst of a world struggle of tre- 
mendous proportions. Our ability to suc- 
ceed in this struggle depends upon the 
strength, convictions, and abilities of our 
people, 

Who will question the fact that in 1951 
we are immeasurably stronger, not only in 
the terms of economic power, but also in 
spiritual values, because of the millions who 
came to America from abroad in the last 
100 years? Our working force of able-bodied 
men and women in industry, agriculture, 
and trade totals 62,000,000. Who can deny 
that our country would be better prepared 
for whatever the future may hold if that 
figure were sixty-five, seventy, or seventy- 
five million? 


The second objective of our immigration 
policy has been an attempt to legislate what 
kind of people make the “best’’ American 
citizens. In line with this objective our im- 
migration laws insist that the Browns and 
the Schwartzes are more desirable Americans 
than the Lavellis and the Petrofskys. 

This concept of nationality “class,” this 
effort to place millions of Americans in the 
role of inferior citizens, runs completely 
counter to qur democratic principles. It is 
not only undemocratic, it is ridiculous. 
Where is there any evidence that Americans 
who are descended from southern or eastern 
Europeans have contributed less, by and 
large, to the building of our country than 
Americans descended from western and 
northern Europeans? Actually the States in 
which Polish, Italian, Greek, and other immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe 
largely have settled—New York, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan—are 
now among the most prosperous in the 
Union. They lead in progressive legislation. 

The following comparisons indicate the 
shocking amount of discrimination which 
the 1924 act established as part of our policy: 

Immigration from Italy in 1914, the year 
immediately before the First World War, 
totaled 296,000. The 1921 act lowered it to 
42,000 annually. The present Italian immi- 
gration ceiling, set in the 1924 act, slashed 
this to oniy 5,000. 

In 1914, 174,000 Polish immigrants reached 
the United States of America. The 1921 
act reduced their quota to 30,000 a year; 
the 1924 act to 6,000. Greece, which sent 
46,000 people to our country in 1907, now 
has an annual quota of only 307. 

In contrast, the 1921 act set a top limit 
of 77,000 on immigration from Great Britain 
and northern Ireland—only slightly under 
the all-time record from these countries in 
a single year. Even when the total immi- 
gration ceiling was cut in half under the 
1924 act, Great Britain’s quota was reduced 
only to 65,000. Under this law the annual 
German quota is substantially more than 
total quotas from all southern European 
countries, including Italy and Greece, plus 
Poland. 

Put in terms of discrimination, in 1900, 65 
percent of all immigrants coming to this 
country came from eastern and southern 
Europe, while 33 percent came from western 
and northern Europe. The 1924 act reduced 
quotas from southern and eastern Europe to 
only 14 percent of the annual total, while 
increasing the percentage from Northern 
and Western Europe to 84 ercent. (The re- 
maining 2 percent were from Africa and 
Asia.) 

Although the displaced-persons legislation, 
passed by Congress in 1948 under spur of 
the war, allowed many refugees who were 
in particularly dire straits to come to the 
United States of America at once, it did not 
modify our basic policy. The 330,000 immi- 
grants who have been admitted under this 
supposedly generous law are almost all 
chargeable against the future quotas of the 
countries in \‘iich they lived. 

This means that unless the present law is 
changed, immigration from many southern 
and eastern European countries will be shut 
off for many years in the future, with the 
exception of a relatively small number of 
specialized cases which do not come under 
the quota restrictions. 

What can we do about our shortsighted 
and discriminatory immigration policy? We 
can do several things which should receive 
wide support once the problem is under- 
stood. 

The very least we can do is to adapt our 
Present annual ceiling, established in the 
1920's, to our present population. This 
would increase total annual immigration 
under the present law by about 50 percent— 
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without increasing the percentage in rela- 
tion to our 1924 population. We can also 
eliminate from this law the ugly discrimi- 
nation against people from southern and 
eastern Europe by scrapping national quotas 
and placing all applicants on an equal basis 
in regard to race, color, religion, and na- 
tional origin. But these would still be only 
halfway measures. 

If we mean to practice democracy as well 
as preach it, we must adapt our annual im- 
migration ceiling to the world we live in. 
We must reestablish the United States of 
America as a haven for those who despise 
tyranny and bigotry, and as a land of oppor- 
tunity for the many competent, vigorous 
people who would welcome an opportunity 
to build a freer and fuller life in what is 
still the New World. 

We can make an important start toward 
this objective in the next few years by vali- 
dating our backlog of unfilled quotas and 
by pooling these quotas without regard to 
nationality. These backlogs, particularly in 
the last 20 years, have been sizable. 

In the early stages of the new immigration 
act most nationality quotas were quickly 
filled, with growing waiting lists in southern 
and eastern European countries. But in the 
1930's, under the influence of the depression, 
immigration fell off, and in the 1940's, the 
war brought about additional reductions. 
From 1930 to 1946, the British used only 5 
percent of their substantial annual quotas 
and the Irish used only 3 percent. The 
average for all countries was only 23 percent. 

In the quarter century, from the passage 
of the 1924 act until 1950, only 1,500,000 
immigrants actually were able to enter our 
country under quotas in addition to 1,200,000 
immigrants mostly from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, who were not subject to 
quotas under this legislation. This means 
that in the last 27 years a total of 2,500,000 
fewer immigrants have actually come to this 
country under quotas set by the 1924 act 
than even the sponsors of this harshly re- 
strictive legislation had anticipated. 

This cumulative backlog of 2,500,000 pro- 
spective immigrants, added to our present 
annual ceiling, adjusted to the 50-percent 
increase in our population since 1924, and 
spread over 6 years, would enable us to admit 
roughly 600,000 prospective new Americans 
each year on a democratic and nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

Such a program could scarcely be called 
unreasonable. Between 1951 and 1957 it 
would essentially enable us to admit the 
total number of immigrants which the spon- 
sors of the restrictive 1924 act anticipated, 
plus a small additional number for each of 
the next 6 years to compensate for our in- 
crease in population since 1924. 

This 6-year program might readily form 
the basis of a permanent immigration policy 
to go into effect in 1957 when the backlog 
of unfilled quotas under the 1924 act would 
be exhausted. I suggest an annual immi- 
gration ceiling of four-tenths of 1 percent of 
our population from all countries not in the 
Western Hemisphere, with no nationality 
quotas. This might be higher than the more 
doctrinaire advocates of an ingrown and 
isolationist America would welcome. But I 
am confident that a majority of Americans 
would accept it as a moderate proportion. 

According to our last census, this would 
give us a total of about 640,000 immigrants 
annually—and that is only half the actual 
number that we absorbed successfully in the 
years just before World War I when our pop- 
ulation was one-third less than today. 

What kind of people would come to the 
United States of America under such legis- 
lation? Would they be competent to make 
their own way, strong, law-abiding, and 
loyal? What about the danger of Commu- 
nists, Fascists, and other undesirables? 

The millions who have emigrated to Amer- 
ica from Europe in the last 100 years have 











gone through a process of natural selection 
which has kept average standards extremely 
high. Their descendants are not living in 
America today because they happened to be 
born here. They are here, first, because their 
forebears had the imagination to grasp the 
“American dream” with its promise of a bet- 
ter life, but even more important, because 
they had the courage to translate their hopes 
and convictions into reality. 

For generations every European town, vil- 
lage, and city has had its scores, hundreds, 
thousands who looked upon the United 
States of America as an incredible dream- 
land in which some day they hoped to live. 
The far smaller number who had the actual 
courage and perseverance to take their fam- 
ilies across thousands of miles of ocean to 
new homes in a distant country were by and 
large the strongest, ablest, and the most 
determined. 

Today all over America millions of men 
and women—only a generation or two or 
three removed from their mother coun- 
tries—are contributing in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways to the healthy growth of our 
economic, social, and political system. While 
some of our older families may have tended 
to coast on their illustrious past, and to 
take democracy for granted, many of these 
comparative newcomers have been introduc- 
ing new life and vitality into our whole 
American society. 

The addition each year of 640,000 new 
Americans from overseas, carefully selected 
on the basis of health, character, and abil- 
ity, would add further to our national res- 
ervoir of skill, imagination, and competence. 
And because these new citizens were chosen 
without regard for nationality, race, or re- 
ligion, they would demonstrate to the world 
that the United States of America, democ- 
cracy, now as in earlier decades, is more than 
a@ slogan. 

As far as Communists and Fascists and 
other “undesirables” are concerned, our 
United States Immigration Service has de- 
veloped great skill in weeding them out. 
Up to January 1, 1951, of the 250,000 men 
and women brought in under the Displaced 
Persons Act, only 3 have been deported for 
cause. 

Let us hope that the present Congress will 
accept the challenge of our foolishly restric- 
tive and discriminatory immigration laws. 
The time for honest, principled, democratic 
action is long overdue. 
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HON. FRANK CARLSON. S&S 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SEATON] at the Kansas Day 
dinner at Topeka, Kans., January 29, 
1952. 

In this address the Senator from Ne- 
braska stated that the Republican Party 
must have an affirmative, active, realistic 
program. It will not be enough to carry 
on a campaign of negation and criticism, 
although the administration in power 
would be justly subject to that type of a 
campaign. 





I commend this speech to the Repub- 
licans of the Senate and the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You people here tonight represent the 
backbone of the Republican Party in Kansas. 
You are men and women who have served 
your party faithfully and well and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

As I read the Kansas newspapers about 
political matters, one thing stands out. I 
notice the spirit of independence and in- 
dividualism within the party here, as I knew 
it 15 years ago, is even now lusty and alive. 
That spirit clearly refiects itself in the cur- 
rent Republican preconvention presidential 
campaign. I am given to understand at least 
three of the major candidates for that honor 
have stalwart supporters among your 
delegation to Congress. And that is well, be- 
cause it certainly demonstrates Kansas Re- 
publicans are neither controlled in their 
thinking nor timid in expressing their con- 
victions. 

Divided though they may be in their presi- 
dential preferences, you may be sure your 
delegation in Washington is not divided in 
its attention to duty, or in its desire to faith- 
fully serve your State and Nation. 

Having said that, it occurs to me this is 
the place to arrive at a definition of terms. 
The only presidential candidate I am sup- 
porting here tonight is the Republican who 
can defeat the Democrat nominee. Con- 
versely, the only candidate I am against is 
Mr. Truman or whomever he picks to suc- 
ceed him. That, I want to make very plain 
in connection with what I shall say from 
here on. 

But, before we examine the Republican 
Party and its future and its conduct in the 
November elections, let us give attention 
for a few minutes to the Democrats. 

We are all agreed that we are against them. 

As a freshman Member of the United States 
Senate, I heard and saw President Truman 
deliver his state of the Union message to 
a@ joint session of the Congress. In some 
ways, I must confess, it was a reasoned and 
sensible address made by the Chief Executive 
of the greatest Nation on earth. In others, 
it was a deplorable example of war politics. 

Consider his treatment of internal affairs. 

He called for additional legislation and 
increased attention to effective means of 
curbing inflation. Having done so, he then 
demanded the passage of other legislation in 
the name of social welfare—buttons, bows, 
and furbelows—which would cost additional 
billions; and, of course, gravely aggravate the 
very inflation he said he was against. I 
said then, and I repeat now, that his message 
could well be described as calling for ‘Peace, 
prosperity, and pie in the sky.” 

As we listened, it occurred to me the re- 
peated Republican charge that the Truman 
fair deal is responsible for creeping socialism 
in this country, may be sadly out of date. 
Actually, if Mr. Truman and his supporters 
get their way, it won't be creeping socialism 
at all. It will be galloping socialism. 

This present national administration has 
been ruthless and bold and arrogant. 

Look at the scandals which have rocked 
the Nation in the past several months, all 
of them born out of the administration's 
policy of government by crony. 

First, it was the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Then the shocking disclosure 
of dishonesty and chicanery in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. And, now, we are told that 
millions of dollars’ worth of grain and other 
commodities are missing from Government 
warehouses under the jurisdiction of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

And there still is another deplorable scan- 
dal in the making. There are those who say 
what took placed behind closed doors, when 
the favored few plotted the disposition of 
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companies and resources under the Alien 
Property Custodian, will make the Internal 
Revenue Bureau scandals seem like little 
acts of little men. And they may be right. 
We will see about that in the days to come. 

The administration, after fooling around 
for weeks with one publicly reported plan 
after another to weed the crooks out of its 
own garden, now says it will do the weeding 
itself. It is all very well for the adminis- 
tration to say it will clean up. We all hope 
it does. But don’t wager any of your 51- 
cent dollars on it. 

We should never allow it to be forgotten 
it was a Republican Senator, Joun J. Wu- 
LiaMs, Of Delaware, who kept digging into 
the affairs of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
with little or no help from the majority side, 
until he got enough facts to torpedo the con- 
spiracy of silence and obstruction. 

To date, a total of 166 employees of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, including 6 of the 
64 collectors, have been fired or have resigned 
under fire. Perhaps I should explain that 
23 cases of the 166 were not attributable to 
corruption in government, but resulted from 
alcoholism, absenteeism, and other defec- 
tions. 

One of those dismissed for corruption was 
Lamar Caudle. Under the direct supervision 
of Attorney General McGrath he was the 
prosecutor in charge of tax-fraud cases. A 
fraud himself in charge of fraud. 

And, now, the President says Attorney 
General McGrath, Caudle’s superior, will 
himself remain in office and clean up tne 
mess. Mr. McGrath, who testified before a 
congressional committee he ‘did not know 
what Caudle and others were up to, now 
becomes the master mind to track down 
corruption in his own Department. 

So, we must add to the old Democrat 
dictum of “spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect,” another: “Blunder, plunder, 
and boodle.” 

It seems to me relatively unimportant 
that scandal has not personally touched the 
President. What is important is that al- 


most all of those discharged or resigned. 


executives of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
were added to the payroll subsequent to 
Bob Hannegan becoming Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. You will remember Mr. 
Hannegan as Mr. Truman's one-time Vice 
Presidential campaign manager, Postmaster 
General, and chairman of the Den-ocratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

What closer tie-in do you need to charge 
the present national administration with 
the direct responsibility for these scandals? 
The kindest apology you can make for Mr. 
Truman is to say he has been unwise in 
his choice of friends and advisers. We can- 
not afford and do not want poor judgment 
such as that in the White House. 

Just as he has been unwise in his choice 
of friends and advisers for internal affairs, 
so also has he been unwise in his choice of 
advisers in the field of foreign acairs. 

Consider our foreign policy. A _ policy 
which has already lost most of the major 
gains made for peace in the world during 
the bloody slaughter of World War II. A 
policy, if you choose to call it that, which 
dismissed the great American, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, spurned his advice, and only 
now reluctantly decides he may have been 
right all the time. A policy which lost ali 
of the Chinese mainland to the Reds and 
imprisoned the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment and its fighting forces on the island 
of Formosa. A foreign policy which has 
us fighting what the administration calls 
a police action in Korea—a police action 
which had already caused 104,383 casualties 
as of January 11, 1952. 

A policy which has forced us to fight a 
real war with one hand tied behind our 
back. 

All in all it has been a policy which has 
confused our people, confounded our friends, 
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and, in some respects, even comforted our 
enemies. 

To paraphrase an old song: “You can have 
it, I don’t want it, it’s too much for me.” 

Actually, the conduct of the Democruts 
in power in this national administration 
has become so malodorous and so dangerous 
to the welfare of the Nation that more and 
more distinguished Democrats are parting 
company with it. 

Listen to what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maryland, HERBERT R. O’Conor, 
who is a Democrat, had to say the other day: 

“I will not seek reelection when my term 
expires * * * it now is apparent that 
some of my views are at variance with those 
espoused by others. In candor I must admit 
a lack of sympathy with certain programs.” 

That simply was Senator O’Conor’s gen- 
tlemanly way of saying: “To hell with it. 
I have had enough and do not intend to be 
a@ party to a continuing fraud on the Ameri- 
can people.” 

For those reasons and many more we Re- 
publicans know the present national ad- 
ministration must be brought to an end. 
But, sadly, we were convinced of that long 
before the scandals and “pie in the sky” pro- 
gram of the Trumanites were more than 
schemes the boys were cooking up in the 
back room. We Republicans have been op- 
posed since 1932, but the party which we 
have been opposing is: still in power. 

We, here, don’t need to be sold on voting 
the Republican ticket. We have been doing 
that for years. But we do have a selling 
campaign on our hands with the 10,000,000 
independent voters of this country, and with 
those Democrats who do not like what is 
going on in high places in Washington but 
have no intention of buying a pig in a poke. 

This country has experienced the New Deal 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the Fair Deal 
of Harry Truman. Now it is up to us Re- 
publicans to give the Nation an honest deal. 

We cannot even hope to begin the me- 
chanics of the honest deal unless and until 
we face the issues squarely and forthrightly, 
The Republican Party must be a positive 
party, and not a negative one. It must have 
&@ positive platform and not a negative one. 
It must have a positive candidate and not a 
negative one. You couldn’t back into the 
presidency if you tried for the next 20 years. 

We cannot afford a party which only sighs 
for a return to the good old days, which to 
thousands means little or no opportunity to 
work, to save, or to get ahead; nor can we 
have a party which, in the name of liberal- 
ism, dedicates itself to throwing other peo- 
ple’s money around. 

We Republicans will find success in the 
solid middle ground between a spendthrift 
left and a reactionary right. We must stand 
for the good of all the people all of the time, 

We Republicans believe the American peo- 
ple, properly informed will resoundingly re- 
ject the pernicious theory that what Amer- 
ica needs and wants is governmental control 
and direction from the womb to the tomb. 
We must also recognize that Americans will 
reject any future which they believe can 
only amount to life in the hovel, and finally 
a trip to potter's field. 

We must also reject the theory that if you 
just leave everything alone long enough 
everything will come out all right. In a 
complex economic life such as ours the latter 
simply does not work, if, indeed, it ever did. 

There are situations where the Govern- 
ment must step in to guarantee the welfare 
and freedom of the many against license on 
the part of a few. Years ago, we Republi- 
cans began to regulate predatory business 
barons, just as now we have taken the lead 
in regulating predatory union bosses, 

We Republicans should always be com- 
mitted to a party program which reflects it- 
self in a policy of beneficial Government 
partnership with free enterprise. This 
squares up with traditional, enlightened Re- 


publicanism. We must never identify our- 
selves with governmental control for the 
simple sake of controls as has the present- 
day Democratic majority. 

Abraham Lincoln succinctly defined the 
Republican position in his address on gov- 
ernment, delivered on July 1, 1854, when 
he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 

Abraham Lincoln is as right today as he 
Was then. 

Now, let us face some facts: It is alto- 
gether unfortunate that so many people in 
this Nation have become convinced, and have 
stayed convinced, that the Republican Party 
is the party of privilege for the compara- 
tive few as against opportunity and an hon- 
est deal for the many. We here all know 
that such a conclusion is not true but we 
have had ample evidence, we must admit, 
that altogether too many voters do not 
agree with us. 

We must select the right sort of leader- 
ship to portray our party’s true character 
before the voters. And that leadership, once 
selected, must have our unified and complete 
support. 

Of course, we invite differences of opinion 
within the party. Clear-cut, hard analytical 
debate within our own ranks lights the flame 
in which the party policy is finally forged. 

But, it does us little credit as a political 
party and it does no good whatever at the 
polls to cry, “socialism,” every time a meas- 
ure is offered to combat or correct on evil 
which has been born out of our increasing 
stature as a great industrial, mercantile, and 
agricultural State. 

Certainly it is not socialism to abolish the 
sweatshop, to regulate hours and put a floor 
under wages. Neither is it socialism to reg- 
ulate the stock exchange or the dealings in 
agricultural commodities, to assure the 
farmer of parity between the prices of what 
he sells and the prices of what he must buy. 
Nor is it socialism to conserve our natural 
resources, to build dams for flood control, for 
irrigation, and for electric power, or to bring 
electricity to the farmers. 

And rig&t here I should like to remind you 
that many of these programs in their incep- 
tion were the product of Republican think. 
ing and advocacy. 

These governmental functions are no more 
socialism than are the public schools, the 
building of roads, unemployment insurance, 
or social security. They simply are the hall- 
marks of the enlightened state, not the bar 
sinister of a paternalistic one, as some would 
have you believe. 

What really is socialism and what we Re- 
publicans really oppose is the fanatical con- 
viction that the Federal Government can 
do everything better than can the individual 
States, that the Federal Government has a 
God-given responsibility and a mandate to 
regulate the private lives of the citizens in 
their every endeavor, personal as well as 
public. And that above everything else, the 
Great White Father in Washington always 
knows best. 

What is socialism is a continuance of the 
deficit financing such as that which charac- 
terizes the Truman administration and 
which again confronts the Nation this year 
now the President has delivered his budget 
message. If he gets what he wants (and 
I say “if’) the Federal Government will run 
in the red for the coming fiscal year to the 
tune of $14,446,000,000 on his own figures. 
Heaven alone knows what the total will be 
in the light of experience. 

What is socialism is a Federal budget of 
$85,444,000,000. Since the Democrats took 
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power in 1933, the number of taxpayers in 
this country has increased from 7,288,000 to 
89,270,000. The Democrats call that pros- 
perity. How much more pleasant would that 
prosperity be if the beneficiaries of it were 
allowed to keep more of what they earn for 
the purposes of themselves and their own 
families. 

This year, Federal, State, and local taxes 
will soak up an average of 30 to 32 percent 
of all of the income of all the people in the 
Nation, according to the Democrat chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE. 

Senator Grorce quotes the eminent Aus- 
tralian economist, Colin Clark, as warning 
that whenever the national government 
takes more than 25 percent of the national 
income then the danger signal is red, and 
red indeed. 

What will bring socialism faster than any- 
thing else is a continued arrogant wastage 
of tax moneys. 

No less an authority than Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt said, and I quote: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors because they are a burden on pro- 
duction, and can be paid only by produc- 
wee ee 

Even our friends, the British, are begin- 
ning to wake up. Lord William Henry Bev- 
eridge, the author of Britain’s womb-to-the- 
tomb program of socialized medicine and so- 
called security, is quoted in Time magazine 
for January 14, 1952, page 31, as saying: 

“It is not now possible for anyone, however 
hard and well he works, to enjoy the kind of 
income or to make the savings for old age 
that were easy when I was a young man.” 

Finally, we must face the issues. Let us 
quit dodging around like Fancy Dans and 
tell the American people just what we do 
believe and what we propose to do with our 
beliefs if we come into power. 

Between the “me-tooers,” on the one side, 
and the “no-noers,” on the other, there fs 
plenty of room for a forward-looking Repub- 
lican program, a program in which the people 
will believe and one which we can guarantee 
to perform. 

A common error in political thinking is to 
confuse the ideal striven for in the legisla- 
tion with shoddy, incompetent, and starry- 
eyed administration of the act once it be- 
comes a law. 

Right here in Kansas, you Republicans have 
clearly indicated the road along which na- 
tional Republican policy should be directed. 

You have kept taxes down to the minimum 
dictated by progressive State enterprise. 
You have balanced your budget. But you 
have done much more than that. You have 
faced the issues and sought after workable 
solutions to your problems of statecraft. 
You have dealt with a vexing school situ- 
ation. You have humanely treated with the 
problems of your eleemosynary institutions. 
You have supported and improved your 
State university and colleges. You have in- 
troduced a modern and efficient highway 
program. Above everything else, you have 
identified the Kansas Republican Party as 
a political faith that believes in the people 
and works for the people. And, therefore, 
the people have believed in you and voted 
for you. And that is why your young and 
progressive Governor, Edward F. Arn, will 
undoubtedly be reelected to his second term. 
And that is why I can predict with complete 
confidence the entire Kansas congressional 
delegation will be returned to Washington 
to continue its splendid and effective service 
to its State and Nation. 

We must remember the great mass of in- 
dependent American voters are not par- 
ticularly interested in the party label which 
someone has on his coattails when he steps 
into the White House. Those independent 
voters support the man and the party in 
whom they believe the most on the day of 
electicn. 
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I have said the American people want to 
know where we stand. Theydo. They want 
to know, not so much what we have to say 
about mink coats, deep freezes, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, White House porches, and 
big city political machines—but what we 
intend to do, once we are in the White House 
and in control of their Government. 

What, for example, does the Republican 
Party expect to do about the future par- 
ticipation of America in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization? 

What workable and effective foreign policy 
do we have to propose? 

And what are our plans for these: Mobi- 
lization of manpower for the military serv- 
ices and military production; creation of an 
adequate defense without dislocating civilian 
production to the point where thousands 
of workers are thrown out of their jobs? 

How do we propose to check inflationary 
trends? 

Just where do we expect to cut nondefense 
expenditures? 

What amendments do we propose to labor 
laws, in the light of experience, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and other public questions of a similar na- 
ture? 

Dangerous to discuss those issues, some 
will say. Yes; I suppose it is if you think in 
terms of cynical politics. But how much 
more dangerous than once more snatching 
absolute defeat from the jaws of certain 
victory? 

Now, besides exposing our opponents and 
facing up to the issues, there is another 
practical side to this coming campaign. 
There will be nothing spectacular about it, 
no medals will be awarded, and few news- 
paper columns will be written in terms of 
glowing praise. But it is a job which must 
be done or once more we will be licking our 
wounds. 

Given sound, capable candidates and a 
party committed and dedicated to a positive 
platform and campaign, then the decision 
will finally and inevitably rest with party 
organization. 

Not organization on a high level, even 
though that is important, but careful plan- 
ning and hard, untiring work on the precinct 
level. In the final analysis, the party which 
gets out the vote is the party which wins. 
Perhaps it should not be that way, but it is. 

Consider this: In the 1948 Presidential 
election, there were approximately 93,000,000 
people in this country who were eligible to 
vote, and more than half of them did not 
go to the polls! 

In Kansas, your own State, in that same 
election, there was a potential voting popu- 
lation of around 1,294,000. The total vote 
cast—for all presidential candidates—was 
approximately 800,000 or about 61 percent of 
the total. Putting it another way, more 
than 500,000 eligible Kansas voters stayed 
away from the polls. 

That same general story was repeated in 
every State in the Union. Only 52 percent 
of the registered voters of America cast their 
ballots. 

You are not going to cure such a deplor- 
able voting record from a high political level. 

There is only one place to cure such a 
tragedy, and that is on the precinct level. 

You have had some notable examples of 
just how important precinct work can be 
right here in your own State. 

In 1940 you Republicans elected a gov- 
e-nor by a hair-line margin of 430 votes out 
of 858,000 cast in 2,470 precincts, or a dif- 
ference of one vote for every six precincts. 
Suppose you had not worked hard and dili- 
gently in the 1940 elections. 

Precinct committeemen and precinct com- 
mitteewomen, their loyal friends, and fel- 
low Republicans are the real soldiers in 
every political campaign. In the final anal- 
ysis it is the foot soldier who takes over, 
occupies, and holds the enemy territory. It 
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is Just as true that elections are won in 
the field and not in the headquarters. 

And so, my friends, you have a real chal- 
lenge in the 1952 elections and you have a 
deep, personal responsibility. 

Politicians have always cried out that each 
election is the most crucial one in the his- 
tory of the Republic. This year will prove 
no exception. But while there may be more 
crucial elections to come in the years ahead, 
the ones of November 1952 may well repre- 
sent the last stand of the party we here know 
50 well and love. 

The Republican Party, nationally, simply 
cannot survive another defeat such as it has 
endured for the past five presidential elec- 
tions. If we do not win this time, we are 
done as a great national political force. Oh, 
yes; ve shall survive in some cases on @ 
State and local level, bvt nationally we will 
be as dead and forgotten as the Federalists, 
the Whigs, and the true Democratic Party 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

If we cannot gain and hold the affection, 
tr. support, and the faith of the American 
people on a national level, then we do not 
deserve to call ourselves a great national 
political party. 

If the decision next November affected 
only us, as a party, that would be one thing. 
Time would tuck us away on a few pages 
of the history texts and that would be that. 

But much more than the fate of the Re- 
publican Party is involved. The fate of 
America as a land of opportunity, of free 
enterprise, of an association of free men, is 
really what is at stake. 

We, as Republicans, dare not fail again. 

If we fail, history may well adjudge it 
was then the American Republic, in the true 
sense of the term, failed. 

This year of 1952 is the year of fateful de- 
cision. America cannot endure half social- 
istic and half free, any more than she could 
endure half slave and half free. 

Let us here and now dedicate ourselves to 
a Republican Party which faces up to the 
challenge. To a party that has guts and 
will debate and resolve the issues. To a party 
that will give an honest deal to employer and 
employee, to the farmer and the city dweller, 
to friends and foes alike abroad, and a party, 
which above everything else, fights for the 
right, no matter what the immediate polit- 
ical cost. 

This is no time for slick tricks Or for back- 
room deals. - 

This is no time for generalities in the plat- 
form or for a ve attitude simply for 
the sake of being negative. 

This is the time for a full and free dis- 
cussion of the issues—for full and free dis- 
cussion of men, 

This is the time to offer a specific, clear, 
and positive program for a free and strong 
America. 

This is the time for victory—victory for 
the Republican Party, victory for decent, 
honest, progressive government—victory for 
the American way of life, 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “West Europe Must Do Its Pull 








Share,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of January 30, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 

West Evrore Must Do Its Fut SHARE 

We agree with Herbert Hoover that world 
conditions today call for a careful and com- 
plete reappraisal of American foreign policy, 
particularly as regards the defense of Europe. 

We believe, along with the former Presi- 
dent, that the nations of Western Europe 
should supply the manpower for their own 
defense and that the United States should 
not, and cannot, keep on sending ground 
forces to Europe for that purpose. 

General Eisenhower has done an admirable 
job as commander of the NATO crusade for 
the strengthening of Western Europe against 
the Communist threat. He has performed 
a@ great service, also, in repeatedly emphasiz- 
ing the need for European federation. With 
the federation of Europe, and formation of a 
European army, as goals, we should give in- 
creasing consideration to our present policy 
of sending American troops to Europe. 

It is evident that the nations concerned 
have been shirking their responsibility for 
raising an army capable even of staying a 
Russian invasion temporarily. France had 
promised 15 battle-worthy divisions by the 
end of 1952 and more during the following 
year. But it was recently announced that 
no more than 10 divisions are contemplated 
and, of these, none is yet completed and half 
of them are only 50 percent recruited. 

As Mr. Hoover points out, the settlement 
by which Western Germany, given a certain 
degree of independence, is to contribute 12 
divisions, has not gone beyond the paper 
stage. And the British have made it clear 
that their four divisions on the Continent 
will not be part of any European army, but 
will merely cooperate. 

It has been left to the United States to 
make the only substantial additions to the 
Western European ground defense, and un- 
less our policy is reversed we are likely to 
make more and more of them. 

Why this slackening of effort on the part 
of those immediately affected by the Soviet 
threat to Europe? Because they have no 
urge to resist? Because they underrate the 
risk of Russian invasion? Or because they 
are convinced that if they do not defend 
themselves, the United States will do it for 
them? 

Whatever the reason, and whether or not 
Europe is able to unify its military, political, 
and economic forces in the near future, the 
time has arrived to inform our European 
friends in unmistakable language that we 
do not intend to maintain large ground 
forces in Western Europe and that this 
problem is their own. 

The United States is headed for eco- 
nomic disaster if action is not taken prompt- 
ly to diffuse the burden of Western Europe's 
support. Gigantic military expenditures al- 
ready dangerously overstrain our economy, 
with the huge national debt, grievously high 
taxes, and inflationary prices the result. We 
are willing to do our share and more—and 
no one can say we are not—but should this 
Nation be pushed to the t of economic 
collapse no one would win but Stalin—and 
there would be no Western Europe left to 
defend. 

Mr. Hoover thinks that a recalculation 
of our policy in Europe should greatly re- 
duce our economic risks; that by reducing 
our ground armies ultimately to the forcs 
necessary to protect our own territory and 
our air bases outside of the NATO coun- 
tries, together with a reduction or post- 
ponement of 30 percent in our Federal civil 
expenditures, we could assure our economic 
strength. And we would thereby be in bet- 
ter position to halt Communist aggression. 
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We want a Western Europe that is welded 
economically, politically, militarily, and so- 
cially, and toward that end we shall make 
available to those nations what military 
and economic aid we can. But we must put 
enough pressure on them to compel them 
to use their own manpower for their defense 
and so far as possible, and in increasing 
measure, their own economic resources. 

If by putting an end to our Army man- 
power allotments to Europe we can save 
$5,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 a year, we 
should prepare at once to make that saving. 
We cannot permit Western Europe to fall 
prey to the Communists. But Western Eu- 
rope must be made to realize that it should 
strive for federation as General Eisenhower 
so strongly urges and do its proper part 
in working out its own salvation. 





Program for Maximum Utilization of 
Existing Equipment and Materials 
Through Subcontracting in Lieu of New 
Installations 
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“HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following timely ob- 
servations of a small-business man in 
Louisville, Ky.: 

PROGRAM FOR MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF EXIsT- 
ING EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS THROUGH 
SUBCONTRACTING IN LIEU OF NEW INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


There are two fundamental approaches in- 
volved in the program. These are: 

1. There exists today sufficient productive 
capacity (i, e., machine tools, jigs and fix- 
tures, plant space, etc.) to fabricate raw 
materials provided definite steps are taken 
to see that required production is channeled 
to existing facilities. Today new productive 
facilities are being constructed and installed 
while existing facilities are not being fully 
utilized. 

2. The manner in which required produc- 
tion is channeled to existing facilities has 
a direct bearing on the capacity to produce 
and the cost of such production. 

These two basic considerations can be elab- 
orated upon in great detail; however, the 
major points are set forth below, first, in 
connection with No. 1 above: 

1. To accomplish the maximum utilization 
of existing facilities definite steps must be 
taken to insure that both prime contractors 
and cubcontractors will subcontract that por- 
tion of their production which would neces- 
sitate the acquisition of new or additional 
facilities if such facilities are available in 
their area. 

2. If such a program and policy was adopt- 
ed by the Government in their procurement 
activities, the following results would be 
achieved: 

(a) Maximum utilization of equipment: 
To the extent that existing facilities are fully 
utilized, the requirements for new facilities 
are reduced, thus removing the so-called 
production bottleneck which now exists with 
respect to machine tools. 

(b) Maximum manpower utilization: The 
channeling of production into existing facili- 
ties via subcontracting as opposed to the 
creation of new facilities results in the use 
of manpower already trained, already housed, 
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and already provided with community facili- 
ties. Large-scale shifts of workers from one 
area to another will be avoided inasmuch as 
the workers will be employed in the plants 
and communities where they are now lo- 
cated. 

(c) Minimum costs: The cost of new facil- 
ities constructed under certificates of neces- 
sity must be borne by the Government and 
ultimately the taxpayer. Such costs there- 
fore add to the cost of the defense effort. 
Such costs should be incurred only in those 
instances where existing facilities are not 
available to do the job required. Costs in- 
curred to duplicate existing facilities not 
fully utilized are an unjustifiable waste. 

(ad) Economic stability: The full utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities will insure the mini- 
mum amount of economc dislocation upon 
return to a predominantly civilian economy 
due to excess facilities and attendant unem- 
ployment, transfer of workers between loca- 
tions, and failure of individual business en- 
terprise which were not brought into the 
production picture. 

The second major consideration men- 
tioned is that of the manner in which pro- 
duction is channeled into existing facilities 
in order to achieve maximum production at 
minimum cost. To achieve the best results, 
it is iundamental that individual parts 
should be mass produced with any finishing 
or assembly operations being subcontracted 
to those firms best qualified to perform that 
type of work. Such a program has the fol- 
lowing very definite advantages: 

1. Material utilization: Fully 30 percent 
of all aluminum sheet is lost in making air- 
craft and similar parts. This scrap metal 
can be put back into use at once, eliminating 
months of storage, tedious segregation and 
handling, costly shipping, labor, and plant 
space. The efficient segregation of scrap re- 
sults in the conservation of metal which 
would not be possible if scrap becomes mixed. 

2. Manpower utilization: The segregation 
of production by types of operation permits 
the most efficient use of skilled labor and 
results in a higher degree of efficiency than 
can be attained where there is a mixture of 
operations. 

3. Maximum standardization: The engi- 
neering of tools by one source will result ina 
uniformity of manufacturing specifications 
and inspection standards which cannot be 
achieved if tools are engineered by several 
different individual firris. The centraliza- 
tion of stamping operations at one point 
would necessitate provisions for stand-by 
tools at other selected locations. 

4. Minimum costs: (a) Although stand-by 
tools must be provided, the number of sets 
of tools required under this plan would still 
be less than that required where contracts 
are given to a number of individual firms to 
produce the same parts. Tooling is a very 
substantial element of cost in parts produc- 
tion and any savings effected would consid- 
erably reduce the cost of parts fabrication. 
(b) Although the volume on certain parts 
would be sufficient to achieve a sustained 
machine operation, this is the exception 
rather than the rule. The concentration of 
the stamping or forming operation would 
permit a sustained press operation with a 
corresponding cost price reduction whereas a 
part time press operation is naturally re- 
flected in cost and prices. 

5. Economic advantages: The capital in- 
vestment required to conduct metal forming 
operations (i. e., a variety of types of press 
equipment, heat-treating furnaces, etc.) is 
fairly substantial, and usually is available 
only to the larger companies. On the other 
hand, assembly jigs and fixtures are rela- 
tively inexpensive and can readily be financed 
by the smaller companies. The subcontract- 
ing of the assembly and related operations 
to the smaller companies would therefore 

accomplish the very necessary objcctive of 
maintaining these establishments on a going 
basis during the emergency, otherwise, they 
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might have to shut down, thus creating un- 
employment, workers shifts, and added cost 
to reinstate the productive capacity at other 
locations. 
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HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the permission granted me dur- 
ing the course of my remarks today, I 
present for printing in the Appendix the 
article by Mr. Charles Lucey relating to / 
lagging defense production. { 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Washington Daily News of Jan- 
uary 31, 1952] 
Ir WASHINGTON WOULD LET IT, DetTrRoIT CoULD 
MuscLe Up ITs OWN War MATERIALS 


(By Charles Lucey) 


Detroit, January 31.—If Washington would 
let this big, tough town muscle out into the 
world markets on its own to find scarce 
materials, there wouldn't be any talk about 
unemployment here. 

That’s on the say-so of one of the auto in- 
dustry’s top spokesmen. The case is made 
this way: 

Of all tight metals today, copper is tightest. 
Nobody seems worried about steel. The 
auto people say that, short of full-scale war, 
there will be plenty of it. But it’s hard to 
get copper, and yet there are vital opera- 
tions in which there are no substitutes. 

Industry men whose business is to clear 
away all kinds of production obstacles say 
they could find all the copper they need 
overseas. But there’s an _ international 
divvy-up on strategic metals today and 
whatever copper Detroit's independent buy- 
ers could find would be deducted by Wash- 
ington from regular quotas anyway. So 
production throttles down. 


PREMIUM PRICES 


Sure, says Detroit, it would be necessary to 
pay a premium price for that copper. But 
such premium wouldn't be anything like the 
costs of production lines closed down and 
of thousands of jobless workers drawing 
unemployment compensation. 

It isn't only management that’s concerned. 
Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers’ pres- 
ident, is getting ready to take a cut at this 
one, too. 

Detroit—management and labor alike— 
is eager for war orders. But to maintain a 
swift pace in an industry which produced 
8,000,000 cars and trucks in 1950, and which 
is ankling along now at barely half that 
rate, will take some doing. There’s been 
a lot of big talk but nothing like the big 
defense orders needed. 


TOO MANY DELAYS 


Take Ford, for example, with an empire 
stretching out from River Rouge. In round 
figures Ford's civilian output has been cut 
back about $1,500,000,000 a year. Original 
thinking was that defense production might 
take up $400,000,000,000 of the slack. But 
there have been so many delays, due to short- 
ages of machine tools, design changes, etc., 
that Ford munitions output may be nearer 
$200,000,000. 

Some industry-wise men, realizing crit- 
icism is possible whenever there is an ap- 
peal to keep the auto plants going with civ- 
ilian work, nevertheless voice this caution: 

The auto industry, biggest of all the wheels 
within the wheels of a delicately balanced 
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national economy, shouldn't be tinkered with 
too much. Don't forget the effect on the 
tens of thousands of suppliers and on dealer 
organizations everywhere. 

Some industry people here wonder where 
all the raw materials are going. They say 
it’s a mystery they wish someone would solve. 
They are convinced some concerns must be 
building up big supplies they cannot use for 
many months—but they don't think they 
should have to turn detective to find the evi- 
dence and convince Washington. 

Detroit denies that building cars repre- 
sents waste or luxury. An estimated 3,700,- 
000 cars were scraped last year. A 4,000,000- 
car production this year would barely re- 
place these, without allowing much for 
increased population and young people com- 
ing of age who will buy their first cars. 


TOGETHER TODAY 


So often in the last 20 years auto man- 
agement and the ur‘ons have been bitterly 
opposed on the issues, but in the main 
they're together today. 

“I wouldn't fight for one more nut or 
bolt for civilian auto production,” says Mr. 
F uther, “but I'm fighting against a waste 
of manpower. If auto-industry idleness 
should go to 200,000 men, that would mean 
a production loss of 36,000,000 man-hours a 
month. Neither Detroit nor the country can 
afford that waste.” 

He argues that unused capacity in the 
auto, farm-equipment, and auto-parts indus- 
tries should be used to help meet the ma- 
chine-tool shortage. 

Everyone you talk to here, labor or manage- 
ment, coiaes back to the inept Washington 
direction of the machine-tool program as 
a chief key to slowness in getting real de- 
fense production. The dismal performance 
is leading to serious thinking by Detroit on 
how such « situation could be avoided if 
there’s another world war. There is con- 
siderable agreement now that we should not 
have ripped apart the defense plants in 1945, 

Able production men say dual purpose— 
peace and war—plants are indeed feasible. 
They certainly would cost money to main- 
tain. Machine tools must be kept modern 
and they might be turned to new engineering 

d developmental work. But industry men 
say anything in this line would be vastly 
cheaper than the terrific dislocation now be- 
cause of lack of machine tools and plant 
space. The finest production men in the 
country—and many of them are right here— 
hope the country has learned a lesson. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an essay 
entitled “What the Bill of Rights Means 
to Me,” by Miss Jerry-Lynn Rainwater, 
a high-school senior of Springfield, Mo. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHat THE BIL. OF RIGHTS MEANS TO Mz 

(This essay, judged the best of the thou- 
sands of entries in competitions sponsored 
by 90 real-estate boards in 33 States, was 
awarded first prize in the first anrual Na- 
tion-wide essay contest of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards.) 
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Right now I am in a classroom in an aver- 
age school, located in an average American 
city. On the wall hangs an American flag 
surrounded by a great many flags of other 
nations. The class is studying the problems 
that face America today, both foreign and 
within her jurisdiction. Our teacher is not 
a Government official. She has never 
pledged loyalty to any political party. She 
enjoys her personal opinions and beliefs but 
presents the facts to us in an unbiased man- 
ner, leaving us free to form our own opinions, 
Our text is published by an independent 
concern, without Government censorship; 
our reference materials cover all types of 
newspapers, magazines, and other sources of 
information. To me, this is what the Bill 
of Rights offers. 

Yesterday in class we viewed a historical 
movie, revealing uncensored facts produced 
by an independent company. Today we 
listened to a news commentator over the 
radio. He disagreed with some of our Gov- 
ernment’s policies, but he exercised his right 
to broadcast his views. 

By my own choice, I am attending this 
school and this class. Neither was com- 
pulsory. Seated next to me is a Jew. The 
chair next to him is vacant. The usual oc- 
cupant is absent because, according to his 
Catholic religion, it is a holy day. No ques- 
tions were asked, no demands were made. 
I visited his church once, though I am a 
Protestant. No one tried to prohibit my 
actions. That's what the Bill of Rights 
means to me. 

My father is attending a political meeting 
of a party that is not in power. Views and 
ideas will be discussed openly and freely. 
It is not a secret meeting; the door is closed 
to no one, regardless of his or her belief. 
Some day I shall attend similar meetings, 
for my right to do so is guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. 

During my life as an American citizen, I 
shall harbor no doubt that my home is free 
from intrusion by Government officials, or 
their agents; they, as all others, must respect 
my rights. My property cannot be confis- 
cated by the Government. Nor shall any 
member of my family be taken to prison 
without reason and proper proceedings. Our 
life is ours to live, free and unmolested. Our 
liberty cannot be taken from us unless we 
abuse it. Even then we have the guarantee, 
through the Bill of Rights, to a fair trial by 
an unbiased group of our equals. 

As I go about, I do not Ive in fear for my 
life or liberty; for in America everyone is 
free to live according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. That is what the Bill of 
Rights cffers and guarantees to me and to 
every American, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. It is a heritage worth protecting— 
even unto death. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this body should read and 
digest an address made by William H. 
Fitzpatrick, the Pulitzer prize winning 
editor of the New Orleans States, before 
the fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Bar Association some months 
ago at Omaha, Nebr. 

“An Editor Looks at Some Law” was 
the title selected by Mr. Fitzpatrick for 
his address, It was based upon editorials 








for which Mr. Fitzpatrick won the Pu- 
litzer prize last year on his excellent dis- 
cussion of government by treaty. 
America needs more militant editors 
like Billy Pitzpatrick—editors who have 
the courage and the determination to 
take the lead in sounding the solemn 
warning of destruction for America un- 
less we adhere to the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Billy Fitzpatrick is doing a service to his 
country and its people in the unending 
crusade which he is waging. 
Here is his speech at Omaha: 


President Barkdull, President Davis, mem- 
bers of the Nebraska State Bar Association, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
with considerable abashment that I find 
myself addressing this distinguished gather- 
ing. For an editor to attempt to lecture to 
lawyers on matters of law is a rather intrepid 
undertaking. Only the knowledge that I 
have yet to meet a lawyer who would not 
willingly lecture me on editorial writing has 
bolstered my courage for this trial. I 
beseech, therefore, your forebearance for the 
next half hour or so. 

I am listed on the program for an address 
entitled “An Editor Looks at Some Law.” 
What I am going to look at mostly I pray 
God will never become the law in this coun- 
try. I am going to look at treaty law, and 
at some of the United Nations proposed 
treaties. I am going to look at the theory 
of government by treaty. 

Those among you who are aware of the 
dangers of this subject matter will know 
that I feel that the American public is 
greatly indebted to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for its continued questioning of and 
lasting fight against such a theory of gov- 
ernment. The deep study of lawyers of this 
country such as Frank E. Holman, who first 
spoke to you on this subject 2 years ago, 
Carl Rix, Alfred Schweppe, and the fine 
leadership of such men as Harold Gallagher, 
Cody Fowler, and Howard Barkdull, are con- 
vincing evidence of the bar’s awareness of 
these dangers. 

It is perhaps a generalization to say that 
Americans believe their liberties can be lost 
in two ways: By conquest from without and 
by conquest from within. I consider the 
latter more dangerous because it is more 
subtle. By conquest from within I do not 
mean a seizure of the Government by vio- 
lence, with attendant bloodshed and pillage. 
I mean conquest of our ideas of government, 
of our concept of the relationship of a gov- 
ernment of free men to its people, by accept- 
ance of little-understood so-called programs 
for peace. 

We are told daily on the one hand that we 
are fighting in Korea to preserve our liberties 
and on the other that we must agree to pro- 
posais on the world scene which in the end 
may be as deadly to our liberties as conquest 
from without. We are told that we must 
give up this part of our sovereignty, forget 
about that freedom, in order to live safely 
in the world. It seems to me that many of 
us have forgotten the import of Patrick 
Henry’s stirring words before the Virginia 
House of Burgesses: 

“What is it that gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God. I know not what course others may 
take, but asforme * * *.” 

Every school child in America knows the 
end of that famous quotation. But it took 
Attorney General Ike Murry, of Arkansas, to 
bring it up to date recently. He said that 
today such a statement would be considered 
a shoddy and inadequate platform, and com- 
pletely unacceptable. Patrick Henry today 
would have to end that quotation, Mr. Murry 
said, like this: 
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“Give me liberty, a minimum intake of 
3.000 calories daily, eight paid holidays a 
year, free medicine, a paper doily under every 
plate and two swizzle sticks in my old- 
fashioneds, or give me death, provided social 
security pays my funeral expenses.” 

I do not mean to make a Fourth of July 
speech here. But there was a Fourth of July, 
and such speeches as Henry’s were the mar- 
row of the bone of our country’s strength. 
I prefer them to the manifestoes of faint 
hearts who would lay all we hold dear a 
sacrifice to compromise on a godless altar 
they have raised and named Necessity. 

Its true name is world government. We 
are told that it will be democratic, a repre- 
sentative form of government. That means 
a common citizenship; a common coin; a 
common law. It means we will be outvoted 
in any world congress by the dictators be- 
cause they control more people than there 
are of us and they will have more represent- 
atives. It means we will have no more immi- 
gration laws to keep undesirables out of this 
country; it means we will be impotent to 
prevent the laying of taxes on this country 
to dry up the fruits of our own industry; 
it may mean the destruction of rights such 
as trial by jury and free speech. 

Government by treaty is just one step 
short of world government. There are a 
number of dangerous treaties which have 
been proposed by the United Nations. I shall 
discuss only two of these: The Genocide Con- 
vention and the Covenant on Human Rights. 
First, I shall show how these treaties can 
become the law of the land—though they 
never pass the Congress as such. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that the President, by and with the consent 
of the United States Senate, has the power 
to enter into treaties with foreign nations. 
If two-thirds of the Senate—present when 
the treaty comes to a vote, mind you, not 
necessarily two-thirds of the entire member- 
ship—votes to ratify a treaty, that treaty be- 
comes the supreme law of the land. 

At the same time, all treaties supersede 
State laws, and all State constitutions, and 
all city and county and municipal law. 

This is so, because the United States Con- 
stitution provides, in article II, section 2, 
paragraph 2, that— 

“He |the President] shall have the power 
by and with the consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur * * *” 

And because article VI, section 2, provides 
that— 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

In other words, the President and the 
Senate alone can act to override any State 
laws through the device of treaty enactment. 

The Genocide Convention is the outgrowth 
of international revulsion at the mass exe- 
cutions perpetrated on helpless peoples by 
Hitler and his underlings. 

On June 7 of this year, the papers all had 
page one stories telling of the executions of 
seven notorious Nazi war criminals for the 
murder of 2,000,000 peoples in concentration 
camps. 

These Nazi war criminals were convicted 
at the Nuremburg trials, which resulted from 
the establishment of an international mili- 
tary tribunal. They were the last of 275 exe- 
cuted by order of the war crimes tribunals. 

These murderers paid the penalty of their 
monstrous crimes. They committed these 
crimes because it was the Hitler program of 
extermination of minorities. That is what 
most of us think of when we hear of Geno- 
cide. 


But would they have come under the Geno- 
cide Convention if it had been in effect when 
their crimes were committed? 

George Finch, editor of the American Jour- 
nal of International Law and a student of 
the convention since its inception, testified 
before a Senate subcommittee January a year 
ago: 

“As Genocide is defined in the convention, 
it does not apply to the mass killings and 
destruction of peoples by totalitarian govern- 
ments, but appeases such governments by 
making it possible for them to continue, as 
they are doing today behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the monstrous treatment of thousands 
of human beings whom those governments 
regard as enemies of the Communist states. 
There is not a word in the convention which 
denounces as Genocide the mass killings and 
destruction of peoples by governments.” 

It goes without saying that no decent per- 
son can quarrel with the announced objec- 
tives of this Convention—the outlawing of 
mass murder of a racial, religious, or ethni- 
cal group. The very word Buchenwald will 
live forever as a measure of the depths of 
mankind's degradation. But the Genocide 
Convention goes far beyond these announced 
objectives. The Genocide Convention makes 
mandatory the shipment overseas of Ameri- 
cans accused of genocice committed abroad, 
and proponents of the Convention plan a 
criminal chamber to try any American ac- 
caused of genocide wherever the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice might be sitting even 
when that alleged offense was committed in 
his own home. What happens here to the 
American right to trial by jury in the state 
and district in which the crime allegedly oc- 
curred, as is guaranteed all of us by article VI 
of the Bill of Rights. 

The Genocide Convention includes among 
its violations the causing of mental harm. 
What court will spell out for us just what 
this means? The lawyers of this country do 
not know. The final arbiter of this question 
will be the International Court of Justice, 
for that court has the right to determine 
any question of interpretation of the con- 
vention. Thus, the International Court of 
Justice is in a position to determine Ameri- 
can law, a prerogative up till now reserved 
solely to the United States Congress and 
United States courts. 

The Covenant on Human Rights likewise 
threatens our Bill of Rights. It specifically 
endangers four of our most precious her- 
itages. These are freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of peaceful assembly. 

The covenant threatens them by limiting 
and restricting them. Let me read to you 
the first amendment to the United States 
Constitution: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. * * *” 

There are no exceptions to these rights 
in our Constitution. But the Covenant on 
Human Rights contains so many restrictions, 
so many exceptions and so many limitations 
that they are no longer rights freemen hold, 
but grants by government which, in many 
cases, under the covenant, can be taken away 
whenever a government decides to call a 
national emergency. 

Let me repeat part of article I of the 
Bill of Rights: 

“Congress shall mrake no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. * * *” 

Those words are the cornerstone of free- 
dom of worship in the United States. Under 
their protection Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Christian Scientist, Hindu, and Moslem have 
been secure in their right and desire to wor- 
ship their God as they chose. Agnostic and 
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atheist have been equally secure in their 
right to question or to disbelieve. 

Those words are unequivocal, given to no 
other judicial interpretation through the 
years than these: 

The Congress can establish no state re- 
ligion and the Congress is prohibited from 
interfering with religious worships or beliefs. 

After the United States Constitution had 
been ratified by the States, fear of a strong 
centralized government arose. The Bill of 
Rights was written to allay these fears. But 
the prohibition against Government inter- 
ference in religious worship did not lead 
the list of freedoms in the "3ill of Rights by 
accident. 

Freedom of worship was deeply rooted in 
the history and mores of the people, for 
those who believed in freedom of worship 
had helped found the country. It Was a 
desire for religious freedom that brought the 
Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock, William Penn's 
Quakers to Pennsylvania, and Lord Balti- 
more’s Catholics to Maryland, more than 
a century before George Mason wrote the 
Bill of Rights. 

This freedom of worship which Americans 
have recognized as the right of each indi- 
vidual is endangered by the draft Covenant 
of Human Rights. 

Paragraph 2 of article 13 of the Covenant 
on Human Rights reads: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs shall be subject only to such limi- 
tations as are pursuant to law and are rea- 
sonable and necessary to protect public safe- 
ty, order, health, or morals or the funda- 
mental rights and freedoms of others.” 

What effect will this have if this covenant 
is ratified by the Senate asa treaty? A treaty 
accepted by two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent becomes the law of the land. If the 
Supreme Court validates this treaty, it can 
nullify the religious freedom in the Bill of 
Rights by granting the Government the 
power to limit and restrict the free exercise 
of religion. 

The Committee for Peace and Law Through 
the United Nations of the American Bar 
Association has said the effects also would be 
these: 

“We are confronted with a concept of 
the freedom of religion embracing the free 
use of limitations reasonable and necessary 
to protect public safety, order, health, morals 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. The purported agreement of church 
and state in Hungary is an example of re- 
ligion under state regulation and control 
for public safety and order. 

“The people of the United States are asked 
to approve those restrictions for others on 
the assurance that perhaps they will not 
apply in the United States. The persécvied 
brethren of any religious group in any coun- 
try dominated by the Soviet shall be as- 
sured that such persecutions are legal and 
proper under a Covenant on Human Rights 
because the public safety and order of their 
state demand such protective action. Is this 
the message we shall send to persecuted 
worshipers in other lands? 

“Today, when an atheistic ideology of great 
power and proportions confronts the reli- 
gious groups of the world, an organ of the 
United Nations presents the doctrine of 
state regulation of religion, a codification of 
the right of regulation, and complete de- 
struction of the freedom of religion if laws 
based on alleged public safety and order of 
the state shall so provide.” 

For this danger to religion, among other 
reasons, the American Bar Association has 
twice condemned the covenant. 

Article 14 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights sets forth rights and privileges of 
speech and the press, and then limits them 
to a degree heretofore unheard of in free 
countries. 

Similar restrictions are placed upon the 
right of peaceful assembly in article 15. 
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Article 14 reads: 
“1. Everyone shall have the right to hold 
opinions without interference. 

“2. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of expression; this right shall include 
freedom to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas of all kinds, regard- 
less of frontiers, either orally, in writing or 
in print, in the form of art, or through any 
other media of his choice. 

“3. The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalties, 
liabilities, and restrictions, but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national se- 
curity, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms or reputations of 
others.” 


Article 15 reads: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than those 
imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary to ensure national secu- 
rity, public order, the protection of health or 
morals, or the protection of the rights and 
freedoms of others.” 

And, as if these limitations and restric- 
tions on these vital rights were not enough, 
article 2 of the covenant gives signatory na- 
tions the privilege of canceling articles 14 
and 15 among others “in the case of a state 
of emergency officiaily proclaimed by the 
authorities.” 

Are opponents of these treaties alarmists, 
as is claimed by those pressing the Senate to 
ratify them, or are they presenting valid 
arguments? 

Those opposed to the covenant include the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and ju- 
rists, both Federal and State; a growing num- 
ber of newspapers, university presidents, and 
law-school deans, and members of the United 
States Senate. 

These organizations and people believe the 
covenant unacceptable to the American form 
of Government as we know it. 

But is there any judicial basis for their 
fears? 

What has been the attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court in the matter of 
treaties? 

Let’s look at the record. 

The Supreme Court has never expressly 
declared any treaty ratified by the Senate 
invalid. 

The Supreme Court has upheld a law en- 
acted to place teeth in a treaty after the 
same law had been declared unconstitutional 
before the treaty was ratified. 

This instance of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing that the treaty-making power could be 
used successfully where the Constitution 
forbade the Congress to act is pointed to by 
Frank E. Holman, of Seattle, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, as a 
blank check for writing a new Constitution. 

Here’s how it came about: In 1913 Con- 
gress enacted a Federal migratory bird act. 
After its approval by the President, its con- 
stitutionality was questioned on the grounds 
that it invaded the reserved powers of the 
States, and the statute was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1914 by the United States 
Court in the Eastern District of Arkansas in 
United States v. Shauver, and again in 1915 
in United States v. McCullogh in a Federal 
court in Kansas. 

Supporters of the regulations governing 
the taking of migratory birds then sought 
the treaty route. The President concluded 
&@ treaty with Great Britain and the Senate 
ratified it. 

A second migratory bird act was then en- 
acted. It was practically identical with the 
first, and it was attacked as unconstitu- 
tional also. 
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This time the Supreme Court, in Missouri 
v. Holland, upheld the law as valid since it 
was implementation of a valid treaty. 

“This decision,” Mr. Holman writes, “in 
effect, and really for the first time, opened 
the way for amending the Constitution of 
the United States by and through a treaty, 
because it proclaims that an otherwise un- 
constitutional law may become constitu- 
tional when, as, and if the President nego- 
tiates a treaty on the subject and obtains 
approval of the Senate.” 

This is nothing more nor less than gov- 
ernment by treaty. 

The case of William N. Oatis, correspond- 
ent in Czechoslovakia for the Associated 
Press who was sentenced to 10 years at hard 
labor as a spy by that Red regime, hes 
aroused considerable discussion in America 
during the past 3 months. 

Oatis, according to AP records, has been 
employed by that wire service since 1937. 
He is an American who worked in Indian- 
apolis, New York, and London before being 
sent to Prague. His record was excellent. 
He was objective and unbiased. 

A communication issued by the board of 
directors of the AP, which pledged its con- 
tinuing efforts to effect, if possible, the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis, reads in part: 

“Developments at his trial indicated the 
pattern in which a man can be convicted of 
so-called espionage when he has done no 
more than report established facts and daily 
developments in the country to which he is 
accredited. The statute under which he was 
tried appears to be so all embracing that a 

r and court could, if desired, find 
his activities in conflict with the law if a 
correspondent recorded anything about pub- 
lic events in words other than those author- 
ized by the Czechosiovak Government.” 

Said another way, that means that a man 
may be found guilty of espionage if he at- 

to rewrite a propaganda hand-out 
and tell the truth. 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty is well 
known. He was accused of espionage and 
conspiring to return the monarchy to Hun- 
gary. Just this year the Primate, Archbishop 
Groesz, was sentenced to 15 years in a mock 
trial in Budapest for virtually the same 
thing. The Hungarian it de- 
manded the withdrawal of two members of 
the American Legation on charges that they 
had conspired with the archbishop, an alle- 
gation so false that the United States has 
refused that request. 

These mock trials, arising from unjust 
laws, have stirred the country into a realiza- 
tion that our ideals of justice and our be- 
liefs in the rights of individuals do not quite 
fit into the pattern of European communism. 

Yet, this is the philosophy we are being 
asked to accept for Americans abroad and at 
home in the Covenant on Human Rights. 
The covenant makes such persecutions legal 
and proper. 

Hungary and Czechoslovakia have followed 
the covenant in the cases of the cardinal 
and the archbishop and Mr. Oatis to the 
letter. 

This is the sort of freedom our Senate may 
be asked to enact as law of the United States 
by ratification of a treaty, if the covenant 
comes to our Senate unchanged. 

We will not only be saying that what these 
European Communist states have done in 
the cases of the church and the press is 
eminently right, but we will be agreeing that 
it ought to be done here, too. 

An American Bar Association committee 
named to study this proposed treaty says 
that under it— 

“The Government could, for example, close 
Gown newspapers just as in other emergen- 
cies the President has closed down banks.” 

The Government co.'d also close down 
universities and radio stations, seize and 
burn books and pamphlets, and disperse any 





assembly of citizens gathered together to 
question such steps. 

So far I have discussed only the so-called 
civil and political rights the covenant grants, 
and the manner in which they conflict with 
our bill of rights. 

The covenant, however, is also a blueprint 
for socialism. Article 19 reads: 

“The states parties to the present cove- 
nant * * * undertake to take steps, 
individually and through international co- 
operation, to the maximum of their available 
resources with a view to achieving progres- 
sively the full realization of the rights recog- 
nized in this part of the present covenant.” 

What the Federal Government is asked 
to provide individually and through inter- 
national cooperation to the maximum of our 
available resources is made clear in the 
covenant. 

Article 22 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right to everyone to 
social security.” 

Article 23 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
adequate housing.” 

Article 24 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
an adequate standard of living and the con- 
tinuous improvement of living conditions.” 

All of these are rights provided by the 
State (article 32) which the State can limit 
or reject at any time for the purpose of 
promoting the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society. Thus the State is empowered 
to control the scale of living. 

The covenant also obligates us to place 
both education and the medical profession 
under Government control. 

The covenant strikes at both secondary 
and higher education in article 28. This 
article reads: 

“The states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize: 

“1. The right of everyone to education; 

“4. That secondary education, in its differ- 
ent forms, including technical and profes- 
sional secondary education, shall be generally 
available and shall be made progressively 
free; 

“5. That higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit and 
that all be made progressively free.” 

Article 32 of the covenant designates these 
as “rights provided the States. * * *” 

Since the covenant will be the law of the 
land if ratified as a treaty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be obligated legally to provide 
progressively free secondary and higher edu- 
cation throughout the country. This in- 
creasing contro] of education will affect all 
endowed institutions, all religious colleges 
and universities, and all State institutions. 
Federal aid to education will eventually be- 
come Federal control of education. Educa- 
tion will become propaganda, for control of 
the budget means control of the textbooks. 

Socialized medicine is also planned in the 
covenant. 

Article 24 reads, in part: 

“The States parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to the enjoyment 
of the highest standard of health obtainable. 
With a view to implementing and safeguard- 
ing this right each State party hereto under- 
takes to provide legislative measures to pro- 
mote and protect health and, in particular: 
(IV) to provide conditions which would 
assure the right of all to medical service and 
medical attention in the event of sickness.” 

This also is one of the rights provided by 
the State in the covenant. If ratified by the 
Senate, this right will become an obligation 
of the Federal Government. Such an obli- 
gation can be carried out only by sociali- 
gation of the entire medical profession, from 
test tube to , from prescription 
blank to surgeon’s knife. 

You will not fail to have noted that so 
far in this address I have quoted only as 
authorities those opposed to ratification of 
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the Genocide Convention and the Covenant. 
There is of course the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

Most of the testimony by advocates of 
ratification which I have studied, either in 
their writings or in testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee hearings on the Geno- 
cide Convention, displayed an appalling lack 
of knowledge of the impact of the Conven- 
tion on the Constitution, or they fell back 
on the old phrase, “It can’t happen here.” 

But it can happen here. It has already 
happened here. You may have heard of the 
Fujii case, in which the validity of the 
alien land law of California was attacked. 
We are not concerned here with the morality 
of the law, which forbade aliens to acquire 
land in California if they were ineligible to 
citizenship, though it might be a wise law 
in Tennessee in the vicinity c’ Oak Ridge. 
We are concerned with the fact that it was a 
State law, struck down by a California court 
of appeal. The court held that the law was 
valid under the California constitution, and 
the United States Constitution, but that it 
was invalid under articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter forbidding discrimi- 
nation because the Charter, being a treaty 
which the United States had ratified, is the 
supreme law of the land. And this was held 
despite article 2, which clearly states that 
nothing in the Charter is to be interpreted as 
interfering with the domestic jurisdiction of 
signatory nations. This decision, of course, 
is now before the California supreme court 
and doubtless will go to the High Court be- 
fore final decision. But if it stands as the 
court of appeals has held, it effectively nulli- 
fies all so-called domestic saving clauses or 
Federal state clauses in future treaties. 

The most voluble of the special pleaders 
for enactment of such treaties is Prof. 
Zechariah Chafee, who teaches international 
law at Harvard. Professor Chafee has com- 
mitted to print, just this year, in the Wis- 
consin Law Review, a long dissertation on 
“Federal and State Powers Under the U. N. 
Covenant on Human Rights.” It takes a 
deal of patience and ingenuity to attempt 
this essay. But I have done so in a spirit 
of duty. I must confess that I approached 
his reasonings with preconceived ideas. My 
study was not an open-minded one. That 
attitude served to place me, in that respect, 
on equal ground with the professor, for his 
articles are extensive apologia for the cove- 
nant, which he himself helped to write. 

I need quote only a few passages from this 
witness for the defense. I shall present his 
own testimony az the strongest case against 
ratification. 

Professor Chafee’s basic assumption, which 
critics of the covenant do not admit, is that 
it will not be self-executing. He then pro- 
ceeds to d-ubt his own assumption, when 
he says: 

“A little difficulty is presented by the re- 
quirerrent of article VI that the laws of 
the United States must be made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution to become the 
supreme law of the land whereas this 
phrase is not repeated as to treaties. The 
only express qualifications as to them is all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United Statcs. * * * 
This d‘fference in phraseology does permit 
of an argument that treaties do not have to 
comply with the Constitution.” 

Little difficulty, indeed. 

But he overcomes this difficulty further 
on, saying: “If any of its provisions do really 
impair the principles of the first amend- 
ment, no harm will be done,” because if 
the treaty is self-executing, which he is not 
sure of, nobody will dare do anything about 
it. 

“If the narrow interpretation of the first 
amendment be sound, the President and 
two-thirds of the Senators present can adopt 
a treaty which calls for—as an example— 
censorship of the press. They can, but they 


won't. If they would, they wouldn't be 
where they are. That sort of thing just 
doesn't happen in this kind of country.” 

I pause here momentarily for station iden- 
tification, to remind you that this is a pro- 
fessor of law discussing the effect of the 
treaty power. He would rely on the self- 
restraint of politicians rather than the re- 
straint of the Constitution. 

In another blithe passage, Professor Chafee 
says: “I fully recognize that we ought not 
to sacrifice our Federal system all of a sud- 
den because of the covenant.” He would 
rather go it little by little. He thinks it 
unwise, for instance, to include all the 
rights such as social security, unemploy- 
ment relief, adequate rest and leisure, 
health, food, clothing, housing, medical care 
because the resulting complexity may 
merely scare away potential signers or make 
the operation of the covenant break down. 
“e © * it is wise,” he writes, “not to at- 
tempt a great deal at the start. If moderate 
measures work well, more can be added 
later.” 

In parts, Professor Chafee’s articles remind 
one of an angered father’s retort to the doc- 
tors who tell him that his favorite child is 
not quite right in the head. He calls all 
opposed the hostile critics, and goes so far 
at one point as to say: “The strongest proof 
of the absurdity of these insinuations is to 
look at the people who drafted article 14. 
I have worked side by side with every Amer- 
ivan who has had anything to do with article 
14, and a good many of the foreigners. The 
person in charge is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

“One prominent lawyer considers the cov- 
enant dangerous because she is not a lawyer, 
and all the other members of the Human 
Rights Commission are, surprisingly, for- 
eigners. * * *” “What Mrs. Roosevelt 


contributes to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion are qualities very few lawyers possess. 
She has vision and imagination.” This last 
blanket indictment of the legal profession 


is dificult for a layman to understand, 
especially as Professor Chafee's entire phi- 
lippic against the hostile critics accuses 
them of envisioning dangers that aren't 
there, and of imagination verging on the 
hysterical. 

Consider now the position of Mr. William 
Fleming, whose article, Danger to America: 
The Draft Covenant on Human Rights, some 
of you may have read in the October and 
November issues of the Bar Association's 
Journal. Mr. Fleming is chairman of the 
department of political science at Ripon 
College, in Wisconsin. 

He writes: “Part III (of the covenant) is 
nothing else but the perfect embodiment of 
the unadulterated welfare state and un- 
mitigated socialism.” 

He says: “For Americans ‘ar independent 
and impartial tribunal’ as prescribed by the 
covenant is still a far cry from trial by jury. 
Americans will also look in vain for a pro- 
hibitio stipulating that no one shall be 
subject for the same offense to be put twice 
in jeopardy of life or limb. They will look 
in vain for a prohibition against the re- 
quirement of excessive bail. They will look 
in vain for a prohibition against compelling 
a man to be a witness against himself. They 
will look in vain for rules of evidence de- 
signed to curb the otherwise arbitrary power 
of a court to admit evidence at its discre- 
tion.” 

And he says: “The nations of the word, 
far from accepting American ideas on 
liberty, have succeeded in inducing the 
American delegation to accept their views. 
In other words, the efforts of the United 
States to bestow the blessings of liberty on 
the world as a whole have boomeranged. 
The crusading missionary home from abroad 
finds himself converted to the creed of the 
nonbelievers whom he was supposed to teach 
the gospel. What a spectacle, ludicrous and 
tragic at once.” 
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And he says: “In the last analysi-, ratifi- 
cation of the covenant would amount to 
introducing world government through a 
back door.” 

And he says: “It is a well known general 
rule that the Constitution means what the 
Court says it means. It stands to reason 
that the question whether or not provisions 
of the covenant limit the Constitution, will 
also be ultimately decided by the Court. 
The Court may consider the treaty as being 
‘of equal dignity with our Bill of Rights,’ 
as the committee on peace and law reported 
in September 1949. Thus, the American 
system is clearly put in jeopardy. If one 
is disturbed over taking such a risk with 
the Court, as one certainly should be, non- 
ratification of the draft Covenant is the only 
sound solution.” 

There is, however, a final solution. That 
is to cure the treaty clause by amending the 
Constitution to prevent any treaty from in- 
vading the domestic law unless already 
authorized by the Constitution, and to pre- 
vent any treaty from changing our form of 
government. It is a solution the American 
Bar Association is now considering. Let us 
hope they agree upon the form and termi- 
nology during President Barkdull’s term. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light or transient causes.” 

Yet we are asked to limit, except, and 
restrict historic rights simply to meet upon 
a common ground of agreement with other 
nations whose people do not understand, nor 
value, nor in some cases desire, the freedoms 
of which we are the inheritors. 

I do not think that all of us realize the 
full measure of our Constitution. It was 
written by men wise in the ways of govern- 
ment; men who had taken from this coun- 
try’s law the best it offered, and from that its 
very best, so that when it was fashioned they 
had created, in the words of William Glad- 
stone: 

“The most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

Is that a thing to he discarded lightly? I 
think not. Yet there is some sentiment dedi- 
cated to the theory that the United States 
Constitution is an outmoded document, 
more appropriate to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion than to the Halls of Congress. We would 
be better off, this sentiment holds, were we 
to be ruled by an oligarchy of intellectuals 
in a hurry to do for us the things they think 
need doing. This can lead only to dictator- 
ship, complete and irrevocable, no matter 
how benevolent its beginnings. 

Let us turn to the Federalist papers for 
proof that the treaty power was never meant 
as a vehicle for domestic legislation or for 
an assault, however unintentional, upon the 
Bill of Rights. Madison, Hamilton, and Jay 
were brilliant students of government. 
Hamilton was most specific on the treaty 
power. He said: 

“The power of making treaties relates 
neither to the execution of subsisting laws; 
nor to the enaction of newones * * *.” 

It was inconceivable to these men that the 
treaty power would ever be used to attack 
our freedoms and liberties. Had it occurred 
to them, you may be sure a prohibition would 
have been placed in the Bill of Rights before 
it was anchored in the Constitution 160 years 
ago. 

Our Republic, flourishing under our Con- 
stitution, is the greatest form of government 
mankind has yet devised to promote indi- 
vidual liberty under law. We can say, with 
Lincoln: 

“Most governments have been based prac- 
tically, on the denial of the equal rights of 
man; ours began by affirming those rights. 
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“We made the experiment; and the fruit 
is before us. Look at it—think of it.” 

We can add, I think—cherish it and guard 
it well; watch over it and hold it dear. If 
we lose it, we, and our children's children, 
may never see its like again. 





oA 
The GI’s Guardian Angel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO Mo 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therein an article from the 
Reader’s Digest by our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. O. K. Armstrone, of Mis- 
souri, in which he gives a first-hand 
view of the Army nurses in Korea under 
the title ‘The GI’s Guardian Angel”: 

Tue GI's GuarpIAN ANGEL 


(By O. K. Armstronc, Member of Congress 
from Missouri) 

I stood at the entrance of a Korean cotton 
mill converted to a front-line hospital near 
war-battered Seoul and watched those flying 
ambulances—helicopters carrying the freshly 
wounded—land within a few feet of the door. 
Quickly the medical corpsmen would unstrap 
the litters and carry in the still, bandaged 
forms. 

One big strapping fellow had a bad leg 
wound. He lay quietly while a nurse re- 
moved his temporary bandages. After a few 
moments the soldier opened his eyes and 
the look of pain disappeared in a big grin. 
He pulled the nurse’s hand to his lips, and 
with a soft southern drawl said: “An Amer- 
ican nurse. Am I powerful glad to see you.” 

The nurse gave him a swift pat on the 
cheek, and with deft hands went on with 
her work. Soon he was on one Of the operat- 
ing tables where surgeons and nurses in 
relays toil round the clock. Next day I saw 
him sitting up in bed, spinning Alabama 
yarns for anybody who would listen. The 
surgeon's skill and the miracle drugs had 
saved his leg, but don't forget the boost in 
that wounded soldier's morale when he re- 
alized he was in the hands of a military 
nurse. 

Chief nurse of that hospital was Capt. 
Elizabeth N. Johnson, veteran of the hottest 
European campaigns of World War II. “To 
the sick or wounded GI's,” she said, “a nurse 
is a combination medic, mother, sister, best 
friend, and even confessor.” 

First mobile medical unit to reach the 
Korean battlefront was the Eight Thousand 
and Fifty-fourth Evacuation Hospital—12 
nurses from Tokyo General Hospital and 11 
doctors. During the early weeks of defeat 
and anguish, life for those nurses was rugged 
indeed. Flea-infested Korean passenger 
coaches were used for hospital cars. There 
were no modern conveniences or comforts. 
When proper clothing failed to arrive, the 
nurses were issued what the men wore. To 
make the shoes fit they put on three pairs 
of socks. “The gals from Dogpatch,” the 
soldiers called them. 

With that first unit in Korea was Lt. Aloha 
B. Hammerly, a slim girl with curly golden 
hair. Commissioned in 1943, she wears the 
service ribbons of the American and Euro- 
pean theaters, the occupation and victory 
medals. (Now, also, she wears the Bronze 
Star.) Aloha told me how they helped stem 
that first North Korean tide: 
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“At Pusan we turned a schoolhouse into a 
crude hospital. We scrubbed that building 
like it had never been scrubbed before. 
Somehow we got it ready. We set up five 

tables, a receiving ward for litter 
patients, wards for critical cases—everything 
an evacuation hospital must have, except 
running water. We used tin cans to hold 
our supplies.” 

When the casualties poured in, the first 
2 weeks of that hot, steamy July, the nurses 
worked 20 and 22 hours a day, stopping only 
to snatch a bite of Army rations or catch 
some sleep in their clothes. 

“We had all the patients on the floor,” 
Lieutenant Hammerly said. “You can im- 
agine how our knees and backs felt after 
hours of bending, stooping, and jumping 
over the litters. Yes, it was rough. But I 
can never forget the look of gratitude on the 
faces of those boys.” 

I talked with Nurse Lu Gomez, who had 
volunteered to ride the trains to pick up and 
bring in the casualties. “Every day I had 
to round up food, narcotics, and plasma. 
And sometimes a m railroad car,” she 
said. “Most of the windows had been kicked 
out to get the litters aboard. Much of my 
time was taken up with keeping flies and 
disease-bearing dust from the wounded and 
in bracing the litters against jolting shocks.” 

Increasingly the wounded are being evac- 
uated by air, moved from front-line hospi- 
tals to base hospitals in Japan and to gen- 
eral military hospitals in the United States. 
A flight nurse, the new specialist of the Air 
Force Nurse Corps, accompanies every plane. 
At Tachikawa Air Base in Japan I watched 
a big ambulance plane land with its cargo 
of wounded. With some medical corpsmen I 
went aboard. When all the patients had 
been transferred to waiting ambulance 
trucks, Capt. Rita Pfeiffer, who was in charge, 
dropped down on a bucket seat to rest. 

Rita's flight had started that morning at 
Ashiya Base in Japan. First they flew to 
Pusan in Korea where they picked up 32 
wounded men; next to Osaka Army Hospital, 
where some casualties were unloaded and 
others loaded for evacuation home; thence 
to Tachikawa. Soon they would load up 
with bombs and fiy back to Ashiya. Total 
fiying time for the day would be about 13 
hours. The weather had been rough. Two 
patients were airsick all the way; another 
had convulsions and required constant at- 
tention. 

“But it’s worth the fatigue,” Rita told me. 
“The boys are so appreciative.” 

-Military surgeons depend on their nurses 
to brea: news—good or bad—to the GI 
patients. Capt. Oree Gregory, a nurse who 
reached Korea with the First Cavalry Di- 
vision, told me: “So many times the boys 
have bloodstained letters they haven't had 
time to read. We literally step into their 
family circle, reading and writing the most 
intimate things for them. Often when they 
hear our voices they think they are back in 
the States. One lad shouted, ‘Oh, boy. A 
real American nurse? Take off my band- 
ages so I can see her.’ I had to tell him the 
truth—gently as I could. He could never 
see me. He was blind.” 

During World War II there were 4.5 
deaths per 100 casualties admitted to Army 
hospitals. Today the over-all death rate in 
Korea is 2.5 per 100 casualties. In one evacu- 
ation hospital, of the 18,000 men admitted 
during a 3-month period, only 49 lives were 
lost. 

“Excellent care and hard work on the part 
of the military nurses have been major 
factors contributing to this record,” said 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, surgeon of 
the Far East Command. 

I asked Lt. Col. Alice M. Gritsavage, chief 
nurse of the theater, what qualifications a 
military nurse should have. “A sympathetic 
heart,” she replied unhesitatingly. “That's 
the first qualification.” 





Lt. Col. Rosalie D. Colhoun, deputy chief 
of the Army Nurse Corps, endorsed those 
sentiments, and added that a nurse must also 
have good health, intelligence, and a flair for 
getting along with people. 

“How about good looks?” I asked. “Not 
“Although it’s no 


The military nurse must be a graduate of 
an approved school of nursing. Upon ac- 
ceptance, she receives 8 weeks of basic mili- 
tary training at the Medical Field Service 
School at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. She is 
given intensive briefing on all phases of mili- 
tary medicine, including use of field equip- 
ment, orientation to dental, surgical, and 
neuropsychiatric subjects, operating tech- 
niques, hospital administration. 

Before surgical nurses and those special- 
izing in psychiatry are assigned to duty, there 
are postgraduate courses of 24 weeks. Uni- 
versity training leading to a degree is of- 
fered to a selected number of military nurses 
each year. Extension courses for specialized 
training offer the career military nurse a 
chance for continued promotion. 

“Every military nurse is also a potential 
teacher,” Colonel Colhoun said. “She has 
the responsibility of instructing medical 

nm in the techniques of first aid and 
the handling of patients. On every battle 
front of World War II and the Korean war 
that instruction has paid off in casualties 
that have been saved.” 

At Tokyo General Hospital, Capt. Rosalie 
H. Wiggins, one of the nurses attending 
French, British, Turkish and other U. N. 
casualties, told me she had discovered that 
“wounded soldiers are pretty much the same 
in any uniform. I’m sorry not to understand 
all they say, but there’s one language we all 
understand—the patient’s smile of grati- 
tude.” 

Through hardship and danger, military 
nurses have developed an esprit de corps 
equaling that of any of the services. Lt. 
Frances Slanger spoke for all nurses in a 
letter she wrote to the soldier newspaper, 
the Stars and Stripes, as she lay on her cot 
One dreary night in Normandy: 

“We have read articles sent in by grateful 
GI's praising the nurses around the combat 
zones. Praising us—for what? We wade 
ankle-deep in mud, but you boys have to 
lie in it. 

“I’m writing this by flashlight. Our tent 
has a stove and coal. We even have a laun- 
dry line. Our GI drawers are at this moment 
doing the ‘dance of the pants’ what with 
the wind howling, the rain beating down, 
the guns firing. Sure—we nurses rough it. 
But to you, the men behind the guns, driving 
our tanks, flying our planes, sailing our ships, 
building our bridges—it is to you we doff 
our helmets.” 

It is that spirit of sacrifice, of helpfulness, 
of pride in brothers in arms, that has made 
the military nursing service one of human- 
ity’s most honored careers. 





2\ 
Investigation of the Commodity Credit 
C ‘i \| 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Speed Probe of Tax-Wasting 
Price Boosters in CCC,” published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Speep Prose oF Tax-WaSTING PRICE 
Boosters In CCC 


Among the many Federal agencies which 
ycu are taxed to support is the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The CCC is the opposite 
number of the OPS. While the Office of Price 
Stabilization is trying to hold food prices 
down, the CCC labors to push them up. 

As a result you not only pay taxes to sup- 
port the CCC and underwrite its losses, you 
also pay what amounts to a concealed tax in 
the artificially high prices which the CCC 
fixes on foodstuffs for the family table. 

A searching investigation of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is long overdue. Re- 
cent disclosures make it imperative that an 
inquiry be pressed quickly. A mere surface 
scraping of the CCC situation has turned up 
these startling facts: 

The CCC has lost more than $1,000,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money since it was set up in 
1933. Some $345,000,000 of that loss was 
during the fiscal year 1951. 

Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren 
told a Senate committee there is a shortage 
of over $3,800,000 in the grain stocks which 
the CCC bought and stored. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan con- 
fessed to the committee that the shortage 
was even bigger, “likely to run between $5,- 
000,000 and $8,000,000.” 

Warren also testified that the CCC had to 
be forced to take action against warehouses 
and other agencies which “diverted to their 
own use” the grain the Government had 
stored with them. In many cases no action 
has been taken even yet. 

This is not a pleasant picture. It is made 
worse by the attitude of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan, who, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, was triumphant after the 
Senate hearing because “they didn’t claim 
any fraud—just bad judgment.” 

Just bad judgment. Isn't that enough? 
It has cost the taxpayers over a billion 
dollars. 

This attitude has been met with before in 
Washington. It is the free-and-easy feeling 
of why be careful spending Federal funds 
when “there are always more where they 
came from.” 

President Truman has just asked for the 
highest peacetime budget in history. That 
budget calls for an increase of $1,478,000,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, much of 
it to be used for the CCC and to keep food 
prices high. 

That is why it is urgent that the whole 
CCC picture be brought into the light, the 
full facts given to the public. It is time to 
end the draining of taxpayers’ hard-earned 
dollars down the man-sized rat holes of the 
ccc, 


Let’s Restore the Crosses to the Graves 
of Our Heroic Dead >? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am submitting a 
short statement I made to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House on the resolution I have intro- 
duced to restore the white crosses that 
were removed from the graves of our 


heroic dead in one of our national 
memorial cemeteries. 


My statement to the committee reads 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. RAN- 
KIN, OF MISSISSIPPI, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make a short statement in support of my 
House Joint Resolution 343, to restore the 
white crosses that were removed from the 
graves of our heroic dead in our National 
Memorial Cemetery in Hawaii. 

This drive to remove these crosses, the 
symbols of Christianity, from the graves of 
our departed servicemen is simply one of the 
insidious movements of atheistic commu- 
nism to undermine and destroy our Christian 
civilization. 

It is time for the Congress, and when I 
say the Congress, I mean the individual 
Members of both Houses, to wake up and 
turn back this vicious tide of atheistic com- 
munism that is threatening the destruc- 
tion of our country. 

It may take a great many impeachments 
to get these Reds out of key positions in our 
Government and to stop the courts from at- 
tempting to rewrite, or unwrite, and in that 
way destroy, the Constitution of the United 
States, which has bcen called the greatest 
document ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man. 

As elected representatives of the American 
people, we cannot afford to sit here and per- 
mit these communistic movements to under- 
mine and destroy our form of Government, 
our American way of life, as well as our 
Christian civilization. 

I therefore appeal to you to report this 
resolution at once, and let the House pass it 
without delay, and thereby serve notice on 
the world that our constitutional form of 
government, our American way of life, and 
our Christian civilization shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Annual Scholarship Dinner, Yeshiva 


University 2 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or Ss 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is ap- 
pended the address of Hon. Charles H. 
Silver, New York civic and philanthropic 
leader, at the Yeshiva University on the 
occasion of its annual scholarship din- 
ner on December 9, 1951: 


It ‘s once more my very great honor and 
privilege to be here as the chairman of the 
evening. The annual scholarship dinners 
of Yeshiva University have already become 
a tradition of this fine institution in which 
the people of the Jewish faith have such a 
dep and abiding interest. 

We are gathered here because we want to 
give deserving young men an opportunity to 
prepare themselves to cope with bewildering 
Eroblems that must arise in their future 
years and which are of as much concern to 
all of us as they are to these young men 
themselves. 

Yeshiva University is woven in the very 
fabric of our form of society, it is a sanctum 
of learning and wisdom, and it sends forth 
its young men imbued with a sense of a stern 
and sacred responsibility to their fellow men. 

It is not my purpose to detract from the 
inspiring theme of this dinner, but it is well 
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that we should remember that we are now 
living in the most critical days of our civiliza- 
tion; we are passing through a conflict that 
must finally be resolved in a way that will 
prevent the destruction of the dignity of the 
individual. That, my friends, is the core of 
the world problem and as American Jews we 
have already given the answer to the ques- 
tion: Where do you stand? We are by impli- 
cation giving the answer tonight, indeed the 
whole world knows that our hearts and our 
minds and all our resources are at the com- 
mand of the champions of human liberty. 

I do no boast when I say that throughout 
the whole course of Jewish history and 
learning there is stressed the spiritual free- 
dom of the individual. The individual is 
held above the state. Our ancestors and our 
teachers and philosophers held to this view 
and today we Jews cherish that concept of 
individual freedom more than ever. 

In doing so, we recognize that in our own 
beloved country we have iived side by side 
with our friends and neighbors of other 
religious faiths and all we have asked is 
that they respect our beliefs just as we have 
sought to respect their religious affiliations. 

The young men who study in Yeshiva Uni- 
versity absorb a system of ethics that we 
have given to the world and which has been 
accepted by civilized men and women. To- 
gether with this ethical system we have also 
put forth the concept of the rights of the 
individual. And what can be more symbolic 
of democracy than these contributions to 
humanity. 

Peace is not a question of politics or 
economics. It is related to human values, 
And as Jews we can go along with him be- 
cause peace and friendship and love of neigh- 
bor and friend is rooted in our philosophy of 
life. When we say “Sholom,” it is an ex- 
pression that comes from the heart. When 
we say “Sholom,” we mean peace and hap- 
piness. This single word uttered by our 
ancestors and our kith and kin all over the 
world is like a symphony of brotherhood. 
As Americans ani Jews let us not hesitate to 
uphold the broad tolerance of our national 
ideals and the glory of our people. 

I have spoken of these things because it 
seems to me that we must keep emphasizing 
our responsibilities not only to our own 
people, but also to the country of our birth 
and adoption. We have much to be thank- 
ful for; let us not pay heed to the efforts 
of some groups or individuals who, at times, 
attempt to destroy the friendship and mu- 
tual respect which we have enjoyed in the 
past. 

When I spoke before you last year, I re- 
ferred to the fact that Yeshiva was about to 
receive a charter for a medical school. I 
said then that it was to be the first medical 
school under Jewish auspices. My friends, 
this dream which we have long cherished 
has come to life. It is now a thrilling 
reality. 

As most of you know we have received the 
charter, and we have the assurance of com- 
plete cooperation from Mayor Impellitteri 
and the city authorities with respect to the 
use of hospital facilities by our students. 
We certainly have cause for great rejoicing. 

And so in closing, I want to leave with you 
one other thought. While the medical school 
of Yeshiva University will be under Jewish 
auspices, it will be nonsectarian. In admit- 
ting students, the question of race, color, 
and creed will not be considered. Merit will 
be the basis of admission. It is here that we 
Jews show that we are genuine Americans 
in our thinking and actions. We say, in 
effect, to the whole world, that we are lovers 
of democracy because that has been our way 
of life through the centuries. We extend a 
handgrasp to our friends, Christians and 
Jews, and we tell them that we arc proud 
and happy to be part of a democratic society. 

We shall uphold our country in the cru- 
sade for peace but we shall never yield to 
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the forces of darkness and slavery. The his- 
tory of our people is a record of a never-end- 
ing struggle against oppression and injus- 
tice. We have never faltered or hesitated 
no matter how rough the road. 

Let us ever be grateful to our country 
where Yeshiva University came into being 
and has flourished through the years, where 
it stands today as the double symbol of our 
democracy and religious faith. 

We American Jews shall continue to ex- 
tend the hand of sincere friendship to all 
decent-minded men and women regardless of 
race or creed. We shall proffer them our 
desire for brotherhood and shall continue to 
say in the future as we have in the past, 


“Sholom.” ar 


Citizenship Begins at Home 9 
a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article entitled “Citi- 
zenship Begins at Home” in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


CrrizensuHiP Brecins at Home 


The first lessons of human relations must 
be taught to little children by their parents 
at home. There they must learn that while 
democracy allows every individual his right 
to certain privileges, it also requires certain 
obligations to others. There the child must 
learn that liberty does not include the in- 
vasion of the rights of his brothers and 
sisters and that government has rules. Later 
in the school the child must learn that lesson 
in a broader way as he comes in contact 
with children of other homes and other cir- 
cumstances. Here in the home and in the 
school are laid the foundations of ideals 
and attitudes that govern the child’s whole 
life as a citizen. During February and March 
the East Texas Chamber will hold eight citi- 
zenship and career conferences for high 
school seniors at east Texas colleges. 

Parents who think that they can leave 
all instruction about citizenship to school 
teachers are making a grave mistake. The 
good teacher has a marvelous opportunity 
to teach little children the fundamental 
principles of our American form of govern- 
ment and the history of the men who fought 
and died that we might have freedom. But 
the parents must begin, even before school 
age, to teach in simple terms these basic 
principles of human behavior. 

Our national policies are controlled by 
sentiment developed at the community level. 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, said 
recently in Washington to the Senate crime 
investigating committee: “Crime is a prob- 
lem to be met and solved in each city, town, 
and hamlet. In those communities where 
public opinion is enlightened and aroused, 
crime is ata minimum. In such communi- 
ties crime has not become entrenched, it does 
not enjoy unholy alliances with those in 
public office.” Mr. Hoover also said: “The 
experience of people in other lands who sud- 
denly found themselves living in a totalita- 
rian state, discloses that always the trend 
started with people in local communities be- 
ing unable or unwilling to take care of local 
situations.” 

In this epoch-making year of 1952, the 
citizens of the United States will elect a 
President. Comparatively few people seem 
to understand how a President is nominated. 
It all starts in the precinct convention right 














in the neighborhood where you vote. Every 
qualified voter has the right and the duty 
to attend this convention of his 
party and have a voice in electing the dele- 
gates to the county convention, who in turn 
elect the delegates to the State convention, 
who in turn name delegates to the National 
convention, who nominate the President. If 
you do not attend the precinct convention in 
your neighborhood on May 3, you will have 
nothing whatever to do with determining 
who will run for President. Primary elec- 
tions in July for State and local offices have 
nothing to do with the nomination or elec- 
tion of the President. 

The most important business you have as 
a citizen is to inform yourself of public is- 
sues and to instruct your children in the 
principles of our system of Government. 

How long has it been since you talked to 
your own cl ildren about these basic, vitally 
important matters? Don't wait too long. 
Citizenship, like charity, begins at home. 





Kefauver: New Blood and Ideas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or oa 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 2 > 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF = e 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal of Thursday, January 24, 1952, 
with respect to the candidacy for the 
Democratic presidential nomination of 
Senator Estes Kerauver, of Tennessee: 

Kerauver: New Bitoop aNp IpEas 


Senator Keravuver's announcement that he 
will make a “fight to the finish” for the 
Democratic presidential nomination could 
mean a lot of things to the Democratic 
Party, all of them good. 

Tt could mean “new blood and new ideas” 
in the party, as the Tennesséan, now 49, 
has predicted. It could mean a healthy 
struggle for leadership between the younger 
element in the party and its tired elders. It 
could mean reinvigoration of a party that 
has suffered from being in power too long. 
It could mean a sharp challenge to the cor- 
ruption that has eaten into the vitals of 
the party, and of the Government, in late 
years. , 

A good internal fight is an important fac- 
tor in keeping any political party clean, 
alert to its responsibilities and close to the 
people. The Democratic Party has not ex- 
perienced such a ferment in 30 years. 

It is too early to estimate Senator Kerav- 
ver’s chances of winning the nomination at 
Chicago in July. 

It is not too early, however, to say that 
lanky, serious, deliberate Kerauver has the 
makings of a strong candidate. He is ex- 
perienced in government after 10 years in 
the House and 3 in the Senate. He has 
a@ record as a prudent liberal and a realis- 
tic internationalist. He has led the con- 
gressional fight, over a number of years, 
for modernization of congressional ma- 
chinery and for more effective control of 
monopoly in American life. He is a hard 
working, conscientious, and persistent fighter 
for his views. His aggressiveness as a cam- 
paigner was evidenced by his victory over 
the redoubtable “Boss” Crump and the 
Crump machine in the 1948 Tennessee sen- 
atorial elections. ‘ 

And the Kefauver name, almost a curios- 
ity a few years ago, is now familiar across 
the Nation—thanks to the Senator's relent- 
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less fight to end the alliance between crime 
and politics, thanks to his fair and dig- 
nified conduct of his crime investigating 
committee, thanks to television, that new 
and potent force in our political life. 

The Democrats could do far worse than 
choose Estes KEFavUver as their presidential 
candidate. 





Resolutions of United Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 





OF MINNESOTA ee 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the officers of 
the United Farmers of America, Inc., 
which organization held its annual con- 
vention at Winona, Minn., on December 
4, 1951, I am inserting herewith the res- 
olutions adopted at the meeting: 


1. There shall be a two-price system for 
agriculture; domestic market prices shall be 
set at floor prices at the average cost of pro- 
duction. Products not needed for domestic 
use shall be exported at world prices. 

2. The present embargo on imported fats 
and oils, butter, and all other dairy products 
shall be continued as provided by section 104 
(the Andresen amendment) of the Defense 
Production Act. 

3. All ACP, PMA, and SCS payments to 
farmers shall be discontinued. Only the 
technical help in soil conservation shall be 
continued as a National Government expense 
at the discretion of the farmer. 

4. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and all land-grant colleges shall be 
divorced from any tie-up with the Farm 
Bureau or any other organization, whether 
it is a commercial organization or a real 
farmers’ organization. 

5. There shall be no subsidics in a farm 
program. Cost of production floor prices in 
the market place is what is needed. 

6. The United Nations organization has 
not sustained us in the war that we under- 
took in its behalf. We are deeply concerned 
over the fact that the United Nations Char- 
ter may supersede our own domestic law, 
thus rendering our Constitution of the 
United States a meaningless document. 





Our Part in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
—_ the Boston Post of January 29, 





Our Part mn INDOCHINA 
The announcement that the United States, 
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Among a large segment of the people of 
America the probable reaction to this pos- 
sibility is that we shall in effect be joining 
up directly with Britain and France to hold 
together their tottering, far-flung empires. 
The charge will doubtless be made that Brit- 
ain and France are willing and able enough 
to supply armed forces to the point where 
their colonial possessions are directly threat- 
ened and will demand all the United Nations 
help they can get; but that in a case like 
Korea, where they have no particular eco- 
nomic interest, they are willing to let Uncle 
Sam carry the whole load, or by far the 
greater part of it. 

But while there is a good basis for this 
charge, as our experience of the past year 
and a half has shown, the British and 
French can put up a pretty good case for 
their side. The French, for instance, can 
point to the fact that they have been keep- 
ing a large military force in Indochina for 
several years at a cost of $1,000,000,000 a year 
fighting practically alone against the Com- 
munist aggression there. If they were re- 
lieved of this task they could put that 
amount of money and men into the Western 
European defense program. 

Similarly, the British Government can 
point out that they have been maintaining 
an army of 100,000 in restraining Commu- 
nist activities in Malaya, and that this effort 
has been a severe drain upon the already 
strained British economy. In the case of 
both Britain and France any further eco- 
momic strain caused by Russian or Red 
Chinese aggression in Indochina or Malaya 
would doubtless lessen their ability to do 
their full share in the build-up of Western 
Europe. 

Still further, the British and French can 
tell America and the rest of the world that 
while Indochina and Malaya are their sev- 
eral colonial possessions, the fact still re- 
mains that most of the tin and rubber sup- 
plies for the whole world come from these 
two southeastern Asiatic countries. When 
Prime Ministers Churchill, with his clever 
rhetoric, said he had not come to the United 
States to ask for gold, that it was steel he 
wanted, he knew that the steel had to be 
produced and paid for by gold or its equiva- 
lent in some other commodity. It is with 
the tin and rubber of southeastern Asia 
that the steel we furnish France and Britain 
will be paid for; and if we do not help stave 
off the Communist threat in Indochina and 
Malaya, we may be deprived of the tin and 
rubber we need so badly and that our asso- 
ciates in Western Europe also must have. 
In a word. the whole defense program here 
at home and in Europe may be seriously 
crippled while our enemies, Red China and 
Russia, take possession of the countries 
that produce these very essential war mate- 
rials. 

It surely creates a situation that gives us 
plenty to think about. 





5 
Service Pay Raise) ( 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH N 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following letter which was 
published in the Washington Post for 
January 31: 

Service Pay Ralse 


I wish to protest against the wave of in- 
Justice and demagoguery that seems to be 


rampant among Senators considering the 
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armed services pay increase. Doubtless 
much of this is caused by unfamiliarity with 
the essential facts. 

In 1941 as a private I received $21 per 
month; under the pending act a private 
would get $82.50—an increase over 10 years 
of 300 percent. In 1941 a lieutenant colonel 
received $291 base pay and $153 allowances. 
Under the proposed legislation he would get 
$390 base pay and $170 allowances—an ag- 
gregate boost of barely 26 percent. Yet it is 
strenuously urged that the lieutenant colonel 
and other field officers be excluded from the 
House approved 10-percent increase. 

On any job analysis the discriminatory 
suggestion is even more shocking. A typical 
“light” colonel is in his late thirties com- 
manding an armored battalion with 70 tanks 
worth $150,000 apie-e or $10,000,000, to say 
nothing of his trucks and other arms worth 
a few million more. He is charged with life 
and death responsibility 24 hours a day over 
nearly 1,000 men. He is expected to and 
does expose himself in combat so as to com- 
pile the grisliest casualty rates of any rank. 
And in recognition of all this we now pay 
him a measly $20 a day—say $2 an hour 
(nearer $1 if he is in combat)—less than 
any seimskilled worker in a nice safe factory 
without an iota of responsibility beyond his 
bench. 

If such ridiculous egalitarian nonsense 
isn't checked before too late, it will be a 
miracle if we can continue to retain the 
services of the able and devoted men who 
command our battalions and regiments, our 
destroyers and subs and our fighter squad- 
rons and VLR bombers. 

RosBertT Amory, Jr. 





World Peace i 
a 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or S 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on world peace, delivered by William B. 
Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star, at the Channel City 
Club, of Santa Barbara, Calif., on Janu- 
ary 28, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Twice within a generation Americans have 
fought great world wars. Twice we have 
tried to remain neutral, but twice events 
have overwhelmed us and swept us reluc- 
tantly into war. 

Twice we have won decisive military vic- 
tories. Twice we have blundered in the use 
of our political power and have seen our goals 
of peace repudiated and sabatoged, while the 
freedom and democracy we have championed 
as our ideals have receded rather than ad- 
vanced. 

Once more we are engaged in trying to or- 
ganize a peaceful world, but find ourselves 
confronted with hostilities in Korea and 
spreading international anarchy. Once 
more we are rearming, just as we did in the 
periods of 1915-17 and 1939-41, and chante 
ing the same old slogans of self-defense, 
peace and democracy. Instead of Germany 
rising to challenge a peaceful world this time, 
we see a recent ally, the Soviet Union, en- 
veloping the weak nations around her bor- 
ders, threatening the security, if not the ace 
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tual existence, of others, and singling us out 
as her enemy. 

Such a record of failure calls for sober re- 
flection and thought. We have been su- 
premely successful in making war, but trag- 
ically unsuccessful in the making and 
maintenance of peace. It takes only a glance 
at today’s impoverished world, groaning un- 
der new armament burdens, to realize that 
we cannot continue to make the mistakes we 
have made in the past, and maintain Amer- 
ica’s traditional role of a free society. 

If we are to avoid the cataclysm of a new 
world war that can easily become a fact 
within the next 2, 3, or 4 years, we shall have 
to exercise more self-control, more wisdom, 
more foresight, more diplomatic competency, 
than we have in those previous instances of 
gigantic rearmament, when war followed our 
efforts, rather than the peace of which we 
dreamed. 

* s > * . 


The impulsive mistakes of the past can no 
longer be excused by a plea of good inten- 
tions. As the wealthiest and most powerful 
Nation in the world, what we do in the next 
few years as a result of our rearmament pro- 
gram will determine our fate as a free people, 
and of civilization everywhere. 

The time has come to take stock of our- 
selves. We must realize that we no longer 
can afford to deceive ourselves. If we are 
to succeed, we must put away childish myths 
and fairy tales, the sugar-coated slogans and 
pompous boasts of our innocent and spe- 
cious self-righteousness. They, as much as 
any one factor, have caused us to wage two 
great wars of annihilation, and have defeated 
political settlements that might have engen- 
dered an era of good feeling, without which 
there can be no durable peace. 

Secondly, we must come to a thorough 
understanding of why nations have gone to 
war in the past, and why they will be com- 
pelled to go to war in the future. Then we 
shall better appreciate that wars and revo- 
lutions are a social disease, a disease that can 
never be eradicated, but whose virulence and 
spread can be controlled, if we deal with 
causes rather than symptoms. Just as the 
victims of an epidemic must be nursed back 
to health, so the sick world of today must 
be nursed back to health. Just as health 
authorities seek to control or prevent future 
outbreaks of an epidemic by getting to the 
source of infection, so, if we are to succeed 
in the maintenance of a reasonable period 
of peace, we must get to the causes of war, 
rather than deal almost exclusively with its 
symptoms, as we have been doing. 

Thirdly, we must stop thinking in terms 
of absolutes, where everything is black or 
white, good or evil, democracy or dictator- 
ship, war or peace. There can be shades or 
degrees of public institutions and political 
and social situations, because, as people dif- 
fer, so do their institutions differ. 

If we read the history of one of the most 
peaceful centuries of all time, 1815-1914, 
we shall see that it was kept relatively 
peaceful by responsible diplomatic relations 
between progressive and reactionary mon- 
archies, such as Germany and Russia, be- 
tween democracies such as France and 
Britain, and autocracies such as Austria- 
Hungary, Spain, Turkey, and Russia. * * * 

The wars were short and were fought for 
limited objectives. There was no desire to 
annihilate an opponent. Britain fought 
Russia at Crimea, but both sides negotiated 
a peace. So it was when Germany fought 
Austria and later France. The wars of lib- 
eration in Italy were localized, although they 
aroused much jealousy between France and 
Austria. Britain and France clashed diplo- 
matically in Egypt, but negotiated a settle- 
ment instead of making war. Russia de- 
clared war on Turkey, but did not seek to 
destroy her. 

When we Americans went to war with 
Mexico, we did not attempt to reform her 
nor compel her to change her government. 
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After allowing cur emotions to carry us into 
a war with Spain, we wisely agreed to make 
an early peace. We did not attempt to reform 
nor punish Spain, nor to proclaim that the 
world must become democratic. 

In 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt 
used the power of our prestige to force an 
end to the war between Japan and Russia, 
instead of drumming up a war spirit in our 
country to promote intervention in the war. 

A respected code of diplomatic conduct 
prevailed, despite the fact that it was un- 
written. Diplomats sought to protect and 
advance the interests of their countries, but 
they recognized certain bounds of mutual 
spent. © * ® 

We Americans have taken a lead in de- 
stroying this standard of diplomacy by ex- 
ploiting eight great myths to guide our con- 
duct into an era of failure. The first myth 
is that of wicked men, wicked people, to 
whom we attribute our troubles. During 
World War I, many of us devoutly believed 
that once we got rid of Kaiser Wilhelm, our 
troubles with Germany would be over. 
Others thought that deposing a weak czar 
would bring in an era of democratic rule in 
Russia. What a contrast there is between 
Hitler and Stalin and their predecessors. 

Some blamed President Wilson for getting 
us into World War I. Others thought the 
bankers were the wicked plotters who pushed 
us in, Still others insisted they could prove 
that steel makers and other great indus- 
trialists became “the merchants of death.” 

Today, many blame President Roosevelt 
for plunging us into World War II, and for 
the troubles that have been heaped upon us 
since his death. Others insist that had he 
lived, he could have worked the problem out. 

We like to blame various races or nations, 
Some proclaim that the English got us into 
World War I, and again into World War II. 
Some saw German belligerency as the source 
of our troubles and quickly assumed that by 
punishing the Germans, and giving them in- 
struction in democracy, they would become 
peaceful. With equal ease the Jews can and 
will be blamed, just as they have been from 
time immemorial. 

Blaming our troubles on prominent per- 
sonalities and conspicuous groups of people 
carries with it the satisfaction that comes 
from finding easy answers to great problems. 
Bad men and bad people, heroes and heroic 
people are usually involved in the great con- 
vulsions of history. They have exercised 
influence and will continue to do so. But 
to assume that they alone can change the 
course of history for good or evil amounts 
to blaming symptoms for the great social 
disease called war, of expecting good men to 
do the impossible, and ignoring the reasons 
why people act as they do. 

The second myth is our confidence in in- 
ternational treaties. If we can ouly get a 
treaty signed to meet a particular situ- 
ation, we assume the problem will be 
suivea. © °° 

The nine-power Pacific Pact and the limi- 
tation of armaments agreement represented 
nearly a zenith of successful treaty making. 
However, in making the nine-power Pacific 
Pact indefinite in duration, we made it so 
inflexible, so rigid, that it broke into pieces. 

The same applies to the Kellogg Pact to 
outlaw war. It sought to accomplish too 
much. It violated the principle that self- 
interest, self-preservation, will defy legal 
prohibitions on vital questions. In 1929, 
when Moscow and China started fighting 
over the status of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and Secretary Stimson called for a halt, 
Moscow told Mr. Stimson to mind his own 
business and proceeded to give China a 
spanking. Thus the precedent was set that 
Japan could follow 2 years later. 

We must never expect any nation capable 
of resisting and defending its position with 
force to keep a treaty that imposes an undue 
burden upon it. We should expect a treaty 
to be kept only when it is to the interest of 
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a nation to keep it. Behind this self-interest 
are political forces growing out of the lives 
of nations that compel goverments, whether 
they be dictatorships or democracies, to re- 
spect the doctine of self-interest. 

The third myth concerns domestic legis- 
lation, such as our neutrality laws and our 
Constitution. We enacted a neutrality law 
in 1935 designed to keep us out of war and 
later, to make it more nearly perfect, we 
amended it in 1937 with cash-and-carry pro- 
visions. For the first time in American his- 
tory, we agreed to haul down our flag from 
the high seas whenever our shipping faced 
danger. The law was first evaded, revised, 
and finclly repealed. The stronger nations, 
such as Japan and Germany, and with their 
own shipping, carried their purchases away. 
Weaker nations, such as China and Spain, 
were put at a disadvantage. 

So it goes with constitutions. President 
Roosevelt had no legal authority to make the 
destroyer-naval base trade, nor to wage war 
with the Atlantic patrol. But he did it just 
the same, which goes to show that our Chief 
Executive can commit unconstitutional acts 
when he receives the tacit approval of the 
public and Congress. 

The fourth myth deals with international 
organizations, such as the United Nations, 
world federalism, or an organization such 
as the Atlantic Union. United Nations rep- 
resents a sensible step, a kind of primary 
school in international education. It has 
operated long enough to show that, however 
perfect the Charter may be or may not be, 
it is no stronger than the support it gets 
from member nations. 

The failure of the member nations to re- 
spond better than they have in the case of 
Korea shows that even when the way is 
clear for punitive action, they will respond 
only in proportion to the way their particu- 
lar interests are affected. To imagine that 
an organization of heterogeneous nations, 
with heterogeneous interests, can work to- 
gether in harmony as a unit assumes a uni- 
versal political capacity supported by a uni- 
versal standard of morality that does not 
exist. If the United Nations cannot be made 
to work, to imagine that another organiza- 
tion, composed of the same nations, under a 
charter but slightly different, will work to- 
gether harmoniously is to ignore differences 
in political morality and capacities that can- 
not be resolved by a mere legal document. 

The fifth myth is our naive assumption 
that democracy is a cure-all; that it can be 
imposed anywhere, at any time, and that 
democratic nations are peace loving, while 
dictatorships are warlike. Our own history, 
with its numerous wars, disproves that as- 
sumption, while the wars between 1815 and 
1914, one of the most peaceful eras of all 
time, show that autocratic as well as demo- 
cratic nations can make a notable record in 
the maintenance of peace. 

7 o . * * 

The sixth myth is that of economic sanc- 
tions. If we had only gone back to the his- 
tory of our Civil War and the North's block- 
ade of the South, we would have seen the 
futility of economic sanctions. The South 
held out for 4 years against both military 
and economic sanctions. 

The experience of the Soviet Union from 
1918 to 1921 and the experience of Italy in 
1935 should confirm what the Civil War 
proved. Economic sanctions alone cannot 
stop a war. Whenever they are tried, there 
will be those who, in giving lip service to 
their imposition, will manege to violate the 
prohibition of trade. 

Disarmament is the seventh myth. We 
have only to look at our own experience 
since 1945 to see how, as we rapidly demobi- 
lized and disarmed ourselves, the Soviet 
Union, despite its pledges and its member- 
ship in the United Nations, used its political 
power to set up satellite governments in 
eastern Europe and to encourage the Chinese 





Communists. Not until the Russians had 
trained and supplied North Korea’s armed 
attack on June 25, 1950, did we Americans 
react with our own program of rearmament. 
Thus, rearmaments are a result, not a cause. 
They are a symptom and treating a symptom 
does not destroy the disease. 

Our eternal dreaming and pleading for the 
abolishment of war and for a lasting peace 
is the eighth myth. There, again, we are 
prone to think in terms of absolute peace or 
absolute war. If we would read the pages 
of history, we would understand better that 
there can be small wars, localized wars, and 
at times there can be beneficial wars, such 
as our own War of Independence, our War 
with Mexico, and the Spanish-American War, 
Unless we think in such terms, we shall con- 
tinue our course of fighting wars of annihila- 
tion. The two world wars we have fought 
have brought increased misery, suffering, 
decadence—and they have not brought peace. 

Today there are in the world more causes 
for future wars than ever before. Formosa, 
Indochina, Iran, and the Oder-Niesse line 
are hot spots. Unless we learn to know the 
causes of war and how to deal with them 
rather than with the symptoms, as we have 
in the past, world war III will be a certainty, 
even though we succeed in the immediate 
task of nursing the sick world back to health. 
We cannot continue fighting wars of annihi- 
lation, turning ourselves and the world into 
perpetual armed camps, and long remain a 
free society. 

If we should blunder into a war with the 
Soviet Union and carry out our usual slogans 
of liberation, freedom, and democracy, there 
would be no military victory, because the 
war would end in a chaotic stalemate that 
would exhaust ourselves as well as our ene- 
mies. This course would also earn us the 
everlasting hatred of the people of Europe. 
There would be no political victory, because 
exhaustion generates the very revolutionary 
environment that Communist revolution- 
aries consider the primary requirement for 
successful seizure of power. There wovld 
be no liberation of peoples, but, to the con- 
trary, freedom would become a thing of 
the past. 

On the other hand, we cannot hold back 
and allow Europe to be overrun. As long 
as Republicans and Democrats unite to 
champion an anti-Communist policy, the 
present program of containment of Soviet 
communism is a logical and necessary one. 
As long as it is maintained under the re- 
straints of self-control, patience, and rec- 
ognition that coexistence of conflicting pow- 
ers and ideals have been a normal condition 
of life in the world since the beginning of 
time, it stands a good chance of averting a 
world war. 

To make this policy successful in the face 
of those belligerent, desperate, and unduly 
ambitious internal forces that rearmament 
has generated within us in the past will call 
for the doing of something that we have not 
previously been able to do successfully. 

That perilous is the situation we face 
today. 

When I returned from a visit to Europe 
last summer, a trip that took me as far out 
as Belgrade, it became apparent to me that 
our peril lies within ourselves. We, the 
people, are to blame because we remain 
apathetic. Too few will rise up to challenge 
the wisdom of a policy that has been made 
popular by the articulate thinkers of our 
country. 

Perhaps the most important lesson taught 
me by my long experience as an editor and 
reporter at home and abroad is this: The 
articulate thinkers of a country, its phi- 
losophers, editors, magazine writers, col- 
umnists, college professors, educators, dram- 
atists, public-relations experts, political lead- 
ers, and others, determine its destiny. For 
instance, I think it will make no appreciable 
difference which of the distinguished men 
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considered as candidates for the Presidency 
on the party tickets are nominated. The 
one elected will be compelled to conform 
to the general theme of the articulate think- 
ers of the country. If you think your fa- 
vorite is a man who can alone change this 
trend, you are quite mistaken. 

This trend has been taking form for some 
time and has gradually begun to coalesce :n 
the past year. When, on January 15, a year 
ago, Life, in a full-page editorial, denounced 
the idea of our coexistence with the Soviet 
Union, it literally called for a liberation of 
the Russian people by ourselves. 

When Barney Baruch issued his call for 
total mobilization, and Governor Dewey in- 
sisted that wc mobilize an army of 100 divi- 
sions—more than we were able to maintain 
in the field in World War Il—impetus was 
given to the idea Life expressed. 

7 * = « s 

In October, when Collier’s published an 
entire issue devoted to the Great War of 
Liberation of the Russian people, 20 of 
America’s most popular articulate think- 
ers joined with the magazine in the theme, 
“It must be a war of liberation.” 

I repeat, the greatest danger the American 
people face today les within ourselves. 

That is why I have been speaking out 
and shall continue to speak out against such 
atrend. In so doing, however, I realize that 
it is not *nough merely to be against a 
trend. It takes a positive policy to succeed. 
If we are to avoid hostilities at an early date, 
we must adopt a program of moderation and 
cease thinking in terms of extremes. 

The $85,000,000,000 budget that has been 
submitted to Congress by President Truman 
gives us a good place to make a start. 

Don’t blame President Truman for that 
budget. If Congress follows the course it 
has followed during the past 2 years, it will 
increase the President's budget, instead of 
decreasing it. It is to our Congress that we 
must turn, and it is with Congress that you 
must make your influence felt. 

For instance, if every one of you will write 
to your Congressmen and your Senators, in- 
sisting that the budget be pared down all 
along the line—foreign aid, Army, Navy and 
Air Force expenditures, Department of State 
expenditures, expenditures of other depart- 
ments—you will find that the attitude of 
your representatives will change. If you fail 
to take action, most of the Members of Con- 
gress will construe your silence as tacit con- 
sent to go ahead on this gigantic program 
which will almost surely call for 100 bil- 
lion dollars the next fiscal year. 

It is not enough for you to wail about 
taxes and tell your Congressmen not to vote 
for any more tax increases. You must tell 
them to stop this spending and set a ceiling 
of 71 billion dollars on the budget. Once 
you speak out, your protest will be reflected 
in Congress, and you will see some of the 
hysteria calm down. 

Anyone who has run a business or a home 
knows how “easy come” promotes “easy go” 
and leads to waste and extravagance. That 
applies to our Federal Government today. As 
long as the money comes easily, we shall see 
grotesque waste, particularly in the armed 
services and foreign aid, and inexcusable 
waste in other departments of our Govern- 
ment. 

. - . * * 


In Europe I saw great waste, not merely 
in the administration of foreign aid, but in 
the Department of State’s own operations. 
We are going to excesses in figuratively 
counting the trees in every forest in order to 
have full information, and in wanting to be 
understood. We have set up American li- 
braries all over France. What would we 
think of the French, if they did such a thing 
in our country? 

We are going to an extreme in assuming we 
can build up better relations if American 
educators and health authorities try to ad- 
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vise the French and German people how to 
do their work. 

On the whole, however, the comparison of 
Europe of 1951 with that of 1947, when I was 
there before, was most encouraging. Our 
diplomatic policy is beginning to pay off. 
The advance of communism in Europe has 
definitely been stopped, while the break of 
Yugoslavia with Moscow redounds to our 
great advantage. 

If we want more Europeans organized into 
military units, we face the task of helping 
Europe rearm. 

General Eisenhower is doing a fine job. By 
his diplomatic as well as his military leader- 
ship, he has produced enough results within 
1 year to cause Moscow to be aware that its 
armies cannot sweep to the Atlantic without 
serious opposition. This was not the case 1 
year ago. More progress is being made daily. 

If we calm ourselves and succeed in our 
difficult task of restraint and moderation 
we shall prove to ourselves that we are capa- 
ble of exercising sufficient self-control to pre- 
vent blundering into a world war. The sug- 
gested reduction of our national budget will 
increase rather than decrease our basic 
strength by enabling us to keep our obliga- 
tions within the resources of a free society. 

If this were not a matter of such historic 
importance I would not have taken the 
time nor the trouble to come here to 
speak. * * * 

* * * There is such a thing as wisdom, 
and wisdom means moderation. With mod- 
eration we can meet our present obligations 
generously and honorably, and can continue 
to enjoy a free society. 

We can make possible an era of peace of 
10 years, and possibly longer, if we continue 
to organize and use our power wisely and 
courageously. 

But we must have the faith that all free 
men must have. We must be willing to take 
risks, rather than strive for total security 
and invulnerability. The strength that free- 
dom brings has in the past enabled us to 
meet every emergency. If we have that same 
faith in the future we shall be able to meet 
every danger that will confront us, and make 
the word “America” continue to be known as 
a symbol of hope rather than of ruin. 





Of His Own Choosing 30 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN S 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called to a speech 
made before the Rotary Club of Omaha, 
Nebr., January 23, 1952, by William J. 
Cheyney, of the National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit, which will be of inter- 
est to all Members of Congress. Under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude herewith Mr. Cheyney’s address: 


As a boy, I spent much time in a house on 
the top of a hill. Down in the valley were 
the little homes of hundreds of coal miners, 
in the anthracite district of Pennsylvania, 
I cannot recall ever living in a house where 
there was no running water, no bath tub, and 
with a good many of the conveniences of the 
times. I didn’t understand then—but know 
now—that the hundreds of small houses 
around the bottonr of the hill possessed few 
if any of these comforts. I was in this house 
one time when bullets riddled every window 
and when, with the folk of my family, I lay 
flat on the floor, ate my meals on the floor, 
slept on the floor, for 2 days or so. 
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Yes, the issue was wages—or so the papers 
said—but underlying the gnawing appetite 
for money, I believe it historically true—the 
little people in the houses at the base of 
the hill envied the floor coverings, the acety- 
lene lights, and, yes, the bath tub; and rapid- 
ly they were growing to hate the family on 
the top of the hill. For in this country at 
that time a class system was emerging some- 
what similar to that which has ruined many 
of the nations of the earth. 

While money, wages, was the publicized 
issue at that time as it often is today, the 
real irritant was then, as now, the lack of 
things nroney is supposed to buy. 

I once overheard my grown folks talking 
back in those days with the president of a 
great American watch company who told how 
one of his employees accosted him and asked 
“How can I own a —— watch?” In telling 
the story, the president of this great com- 
pany was commenting, by such an example 
upon how utterly ridiculous it was for a 
man in workman's circumstances to aspire 
to possess a valuable precision watch. And 
he told of his explanation to the workman, 
“You can get an Ingersoll for a dollar. It 
will keep very good time; get you to work on 
time and get you home on time. The watch 
you make in our plant is for those who can 
afford expensive precision watches.” 

You may consider this a long way around 
to explain that there was growing in America 
then—what fully exists today—the feeling 
among all of the people that “the hand that 
makes has the power to take.” 

In the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, private enterprise began to wake up. 
Although perhaps under different guises and 
without knowing that a philosophy was be- 
ing developed, private enterprise actually per- 
petuated itself by bowing to the inevitables 
of the machine age, to the restlessness of 
a factory-worker population, to the extent 
of creating the mechanism by which the 
lowliest families of the Nation, subject to 
reasonable choice, could obtain, possess, and 
enjoy the basic comfort-giving products and 
facilities once reserved for the house on the 
top of the hill, and carry proudly the watch 
which once was a badge of plutocracy and 
economic autonomy. 

Thus emerged the modern system of con- 
sumer credit. It was one of many facilities 
and mechanisms developed with the coming 
of age of our American private enterprise, 
though it was only one of many develop- 
ments it was a most vital one, wrapped into 
the heart and soul of private enterprise, 
itself. Without it, private enterprise long 
before today, in my opinion, would have 
fallen. 

The system of instalment credit service, 
whether it be sales credit or cash lending 
credit, epitomizes the provision made by our 
private economy through which enterprise 
itself could look ahead to mass production 
and distribution at low cost, of thousands 
of products that in themselves are made 
up of long series of uses and comforts ex- 
tractable only through years of use and 
wear; products which because of their in- 
tricacies and value could be purchased only 
by the rich out of money in hand; and which 
if purchased by these rich alone, could not 
be “low price” mass produced at all. 

The very fact that these products pour 
back only one at a time to their users the 
manifold services which account for their 
high dollar value, is the economic reason 
why their purchasers ask no favor, in fact 
mortgage no future income in entering upon 

an installment transaction in their purchase, 
despite the fact that on the surface it looks 
so. The lady who buys a refrigerator which 
will last 15 years and pays for it in 2 is pay- 
ing several times as fast as American indus- 
try with all its engineering ingenuity is able 
to give her what she came to purchase. This 
woman buying her refrigerator pays for it 7 
times as fast as the woman who buys 
an apple for cash on the line before she eais 
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it. The latter pays only as fast as she uses. 
The installment purchaser of the refrigera- 
tor pays for her uses 7 times as fast as she 
gets them. 

This our economists are only beginning to 
understand it seems. 

Once again in the President's annual eco- 
nomic message confuses and distorts the 
public mind on consumer credit. Once 
again he says Federal control over the con- 
sumers’ use of credit “is useful under cur- 
rent conditions because (it) reduces borrow- 
ing and spending for some of the less nec- 
essary kinds of goods, particularly those 
which compete for scarce materials.” He 
goes on to say the “Federal Reserve System 
is using its powers * * * to limit bor- 
rowing for the purchase of durable con- 
sumers’ goods.” 

One out-right error and one half-truth 
sums up this much of the statement. Con- 
sumer credit does not change the available 
spending power of any individual or family. 
It does not increase purchasing power. 
Some day, at long last, when the present 
crop of sha'lower-thinking econoinists have 
left the Washington scene once and for all, 
the people and their leaders will wake up to 
this fact. Within a given year the family 
with $3,000 to spend still has $3,000 whether 
it uses credit or not, whether it buys dur- 
able major products with its available money 
or spends its cash for lollypops and marsh- 
mallows. 

When the President speaks of causing the 
people to forego the purchase of the less 
necessary products, what in the world is he 
talking about? Whst is more necessary 
than the equipment that lasts through the 
years and provides the physical utilities of 
the American home? Would he ask the peo- 
ple to forego these purchases as less neces- 
sary and spend their funds on additional 
vacation trips, pleasures here today and gone 
tomorrow? He offers no inducement, nor 
even a suggestion, as to what the consumers 
are to do with the portion of their income 
remaining after they do forego the purchase 
of these vital products which the President 
calls less necessary. Probably he would ex- 
pect one to jump to the conclusion “Buy E 
bonds.” 

The people of the United States will buy 
E bonds wen the Treasury Department 
makes them attractive and popular as an 
investment. The family that holds an E 
bond for one and a half years and then is 
forced to redeem it for medical or other 
emergency expenses receives 0.67 percent in- 
terest on the money it has loaned the Gov- 
ernment, a little over one-half of 1 percent. 
Even the giant New York banks will not lend 
to the Government at such a rate. Does the 
administration believe the housewives and 
workers of the United States are so foolish 
that, on the one hand, they can be induced 
to lend the Government their savings at 
rates lower than the banking system requires 
even on huge wholsale amounts—while, on 
the other hand, be blinded into swallowing 
the story that their refrigerator, furniture, 
and rugs are unnecessary ingredients of 
everyday life. 

No wonder the people have made monkeys 
out of the administration's economists in 
1951 as in earlier postwar years; (1) by re- 

deeming $60,0000,000 more E bonds than they 
purchased and (2) by refusing to submit to 
the President’s cCefinition “unnecessary” 
when applied to their homes and the equip- 
ment‘ therein—when all around the stores 
are jammed and packed with these essential 
long-lasting products. 

The fact still remains that our inventories 
of finished, unsold durable household equip- 
ment, including these with metallic con- 
tent, are still bulging and looking for buyers, 

Thus far the people of the United States 
have shown themselves more conservative in 
keeping their purchases within the reason- 
able limits of sound economics than has the 
Government been able to predict in advance 
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what these limits are going to be from season 
to season. 

The Wall Street Journal editorially, Jan- 
uary 18, aptly says of the President’s mes- 
sage, “he proposes to strengthen controls; 
they must be extended, and weakening 
amendments must be eliminated. A Govern- 
ment which cannot control its own expendi- 
tures can somehow exercise more complicated 
controls.” 

It would pay the administration to send 
some of its star-chamber economists out 
through the country to get the down-to- 
earth, Main Street attitude of the American 
people on some of these basic problems of the 
day. We fully expect a resumption of the 
scare-campaign of the early days after Korea 
for an election is coming up and, as the 
President forthrightly predicted to General 
Eisenhower, one must expect mud. With this 
prediction we are inclined to agree. It should 
by the way raise the administration's average 
for accurate forecasting, a degree or so. 

No, while installment credit does not in- 
crease the purchasing power of a family, 
nonetheless it has performed some miracles. 
The seven-foot electric refrigerator would 
still cost even those of you who have the cash, 
$2,500 to $3,000—which it actually did before 
America’s millions learned how to use their 
credit and gave industry its mass market, 
opening the door to low-cost production. 

I refer you to Time magazine, January 21, 
1952, for the statement that in Brazil today 
a domestic refrigerator costs three times as 
much to those poor people as an American 
box of equal size costs the United States 
housewife. Why? In Brazil they have avail- 
able all of the world’s latest knowledge on 
how to make refrigerators—but the people 
of Brazil have no well-developed facilities for 
personal financing, no »road credit market— 
hence there is no avenue through which to 
dispose of mass production. There is, thence, 
no mass production in Brazil—no means of 
achieving America’s productive efficiency. 

Your good friend and mine, Paul L. Selby, 
has just returned from a tour through Europe 
where he found of course ample brains and 
mechanical genius for production, but, again, 
no consumer credit system; hence no mass 
markets and a resulting paucity of durables 
in the hands of the public—with the people 
living in physical home environment 50 years 
behind our own. 

The great Federal Reserve System has re- 
cently mentioned that it intends to make 
a study of consumer credit controls in Europe 
as a guide to what we should do here. May 
American business suggest to the governors 
that a study of the economic processes of the 
African jungle may be equally enlightening 
but of doubtful popularity if its findings are 
to be translated into the American life? 

We have an economic society in the United 
States which needs copy no backward peoples. 

In this economic society of ours we are 
all wrapped up together in a package so that 
what helps the whole economy very likely 
helps all who are a part of it—and what 
damages a segment damages all. So with 
consumer credit—its acceptance and preser- 
vation as an American right to those who 
are directly concerned is vitally important 
even to those who have no direct dealings 
with it. 

To illustrate quickly, I have on occasion 
warned our Tiffanys and the Sloanes that if 
ever the little people should become dis- 
gusted with private enterprise and what it 
offers them and should start throwing stones 
through store windows and factory skylights, 
I need no crystal ball to show me whose win- 
dows would go first. I say to you, it will not 
be the windows of some little installment 
store on First Avenue. 

Control over consumer credit is class legis- 
lation, dedicated to the premise that where 
there are shortages, where there should be 
cut-backs in economic activity, the little 
families should bear the first brunt and 
greatest burden, while only at long last 








should those with ample liquid funds find 
their activities and enjoyment curtailed. 

They will say these arguments are not 
economics. I deny this. They are funda- 
mentally the basic economics of America and 
of American enterprise. But to accept the 
challenge—is installment buying inflation- 
ary? 

In the first place even if it should be in- 
flationary, for the good of our economic 
health and for the perpetuation of private 
ownership and private enterprise, we in this 
Nation should far better be willing to face 
inflation than to tamper with the individual 
rights of the people in the homes at the 
bottom of the hill. With all that has gone 
before, how can there be any question of 
this? So few in power today remember, and 
draw out the threads of time to their logical 
conclusions! 

But when the installment customer pur- 
chases a watch from a jeweler on the install- 
ment plan, how does he add to inflation? 
The quick answer is “he has added to the 
stream of money in commerce. He has 
bought beyond his income.” Ridiculous! 
The man with a $3,000 a year income can 
spend $3,000 per year and no more whether 
he buys for cash or on installments; whether 
he borrows from a bank or steers clear of any 
lending agency. 

When he buys this watch on the install- 
ment plan, can you say this immediately 
enables the merchant to order another watch 
in replacement, which in effect would be to 
add to the money supply by speeding up the 
economy? 

Consider this. The merchant has a cer- 
tain amount of capital and when his cus- 
tomer buys on the installment plan he must 
wait several months for the return of this 
capital to replace the watch in stock. 

However should the customer have bought 
for cash, the merchant immediately could 
have ordered another watch. Which of the 
two transactions speeds up the flow of com- 
merce—the turn-over of cash (which is the 
equivalent of adding to the amount in cir- 
culation), 

Moreover, I can tell you of a strange 
phenomenon contrary to the quick assump- 
tions of many economists and bureaucrats, 
who say that the little people of the country 
by their marketing habits dictate the course 
of production and distribution policies of 
industry. At the beginning of the great de- 
pression, the gigantic plants which manu- 
factured consumers’ durable goods, cut back 
their production schedules from 4 to 6 
months before there was any change what- 
ever in the buying volume of the little peo- 
ple on the installment plan. Other facts 
entirely foreign to the little families of Amer- 
ica dictated our collapse—the loss of $10,- 
000,000,000 by the New York banks and their 
affiliates through the collapse of their Euro- 
pean investments—loss of foreign markets 
by great American corporations in France, 
England, and Germany. 

The economists employed to advise these 
great banks and industries looked into the 
future and predicted rocks ahead, shoal water 
for our economy. They frightened bankers, 
manufacturers, employers, and yes, fright- 
ened the great Federal Reserve System to 
the point where it blew its top in every 
newspaper in the United States crying. “Bat- 
ten down the hatches. Hurricane ahead. 
Stop the wheels. Don’t stock up. Don’t pro- 
duce. Don’t borrow. Don’t lend.” I saw 
this with my own eyes. Some of you who 
are younger will have to take the word of 
those who could read in those days. 

And so the manufacturers of furniture who 
read the papers and hired the same econ- 
omists, cut back their production, laid off 
workers, until at last the little people in the 
houses in the valley woke up to the fact that 
perhaps tomorrow there would be no pay. 
They began to batten down the hatches 
And did they batten. 











This is the way I think it happened. It 
is not the way the textbooks say it should 
have happened, but as Packard says, “Ask 
the man who owns one.” Ask the man who 
ran the factories in 1929. Ask him why he 
cut back—for lack of orders? If he looks at 
his books he must answer “no.” 

This in itself shows the danger of accept- 
ing without critical analysis the favorite as- 
sumption of those whose analytical processes 
are devoid of historical connection—who be- 
cause it is so easy to assume, keep repeating 
that the installment business, by its volatil- 
ity, brings depressions and that every worker 
and every housewife must be protected 
against its economic gyrations, and against 
their own unwise inclination to spend the 
family budget carelessly. 

When the depression did hit this country, 
I need not point out to you that most of the 
banks went broke, which means that most 
of the bankers had made terrible mistakes— 
while at the same time most of the house- 
wives paid up in full on their installment ac- 
counts. And 99 out of every 100 of them 
would deny they had made any economic 
mistake in the process. 

If you don’t believe it, inquire of your 
banker friends how it was that in 1945, at 
the close of the Second World War, 15,000 
commercial banks decided suddenly to go 
into the consumer lending business. This 
decision came because the American con- 
sumer has proved in the greatest depression 
of all time to be the finest financial risk, 
which could mean he was a wiser financial 
planner, better than industry, better than 
our brilliant investors in foreign securities. 

To summarize here, the purchase of a 
product which has already been manufac- 
tured, which the consumer sees with his own 
eyes in the store windows—on the install- 
ment plan—is deflationary, not inflationary. 
Such a purchase budgets a segment of the 
family income for months ahead so that a 
portion of it is withdrawn each month and 
cannot be used to bid the price of beef up- 
ward nor to squander in any market, 

To understand clearly the place of con- 
sumer credit in the cycle of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption, one should con- 
sider the fact that the manufacturer who 
borrows from banks to commence production 
adds by this process to the stream of money 
in commerce and that the retailer who bor- 
rows from banks to finance his inventory 
in essence presumably uses his borrowings 
to repay the manufacturer who in turn re- 
tires his original loan. 

But the added money put into the stream 
of commerce is not retired by this process 
because the retailer’s note has now replaced 
that of the manufacturer. 

While not always, of course, these two 
transactions of the manufacturer and the 
retailer very likely can constitute sources of 
inflation (confining our discussion here to 
domestic loans and overlooking for the mo- 
ment other inflationary characteristics, such 
as those in government financing). 

Until Mr. and Mrs. Consumer in this coun- 
try purchase these products once manufac- 
tured, on credit and now refinanced in in- 
ventory by the retailer, there is no chance 
under heaven for the outstanding loans to 
be repaid and retired. Hence the money put 
into circulation through this will 
run rampant in the economy with its full 
inflationary pressure until Mrs. Housewife, 
taking money from her husband’s monthly 
or weekly income, starts the repayment proc- 
ess by purchasing the manufactured prod- 
ucts which otherwise would rot in ware- 
houses. 

The inflationary pressure started by the 
manufacturer in borrowing to increase this 
production, is canceled out and repaid when 
the housewife takes the product and pays 
for it out of family income. This is the 
economic cycle of production and consump- 
tion under the American . The man 
who says “control credit to halt inflation” 

and who does not stop to differentiate be- 
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tween consumer credit and other types 
shows narowness and shallowness in his 
economic analysis. 

The institution of instalment credit con- 
trol upon the public—an American public 
which enjoys and intends to keep its eco- 
nomic as well as its political freedoms— 
was in itself inflationary, for a free people 
possessed of family savings as well as income 
retaliated by liquidating savings, selling E 
bonds. They bought the products they 
wanted, and would always continue to do so 
as long as their resources lasted and so long 
as the products could be had in the market. 
This was tested in 1951. In the first 4 
months the people sold $347,000,000 net of 
series E Savings bonds while withdrawing 
$450,000,000 more from savings accounts 
than they had the previous year in the same 
period, and also cut back their net postal 
savings by another $100,000,000—all this in 
a period when the Government boasted that 
it had retarded consumer credit outstanding 
by $500,000,000. With it all, commercial 
loans made to carry the blocked up unsold 
inventory rose by hundreds of millions. 
What a price to pay for a mistake in an eco- 
nomic adventure. 

I need only to mention how the need of 
power to control was predicated, in messages 
to the Congress, upon the erroneous state- 
ment that the American people in their 
propensity to buy television sets, furniture, 
and the like, had gone into debt $19,000,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000,000. The terribly garbled 
and perhaps even purposely twisted statisti- 
cal findings as to consumer indebtedness is 
another story, forcefully told on the floor of 
the House by Congressman Tackett, of Ar- 
kansas, and repeated by the well-known col- 
umnist, Pulton Lewis, Jr. on November 6. 

The debt against all passeng:: vehicles is 
chalked up to consumers in these figures 
while the Government well knows that fully 
one-third, and perhaps much more, of this 
debt is that of business. Telephone bills are 
included whereas any telephone company 
will point out how these bills are payable 
in advance. Electric light and gas bills are 
included, but no deduction is made for the 
several hundred million dollars of the peo- 
ple’s deposits left with the utility companies 
on initiating their contracts for service. 
Laundry bills are included whereas the laun- 
dry companies well know that their bills are 
not residential, but commercial; filling sta- 
tion receivables are chalked up to the house- 
wife whereas the industry knows these bill- 

ings are overwhelmingly commercial and 
industrial. Charge accounts are included 
while Federal Reserve officials well know 
that they themselves have defined consumer 
credit as the mortgaging of future income to 
satisfy current desires. A charge account 
represents the purchase of goods in Novem- 
ber, to be paid for out of salaries earned 
during the same month. There is no mort- 
gaging here except for that portion which 
may remain unpaid quite a while beyond the 
end of the month. 

Loans to improve real estate are included 
to the tune of a billion dollars. FHA loans 
to add a sixth room to a 5-room house are 
called consumer credit. Twenty-five thou- 
sand to $100,000 loanz, both single payment 
and installment, are chalked up as consumer 
debt with no attempt to analyze the use to 
which this money is put. Obviously much 
of it is going to purchase stocks and bonds, 
to buy commercial equipment and furniture, 
tools for carpenters, supplies for plumbers, 
books for lawyers, and X-ray equipment for 
doctors—but it is all called consumer credit 
to make the total read $19,000,000,000. 

There is neither the time nor the place 
to make a complete statistical analysis but 
the fact remains that the American people 
do not now owe and never did owe $20,000,- 
000,000; as the University of Michigan 

its studies published in the Federal 

Reserve Bulletin, overwhelmingly proves. 

The business of financing the American 
people as they accumulate the belongings 
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which they consider to be their American 
standard of living, is a big business. It is 
the bulwark of private enterprise against the 
encroachment of communism. Fundamen- 
tally, in a sentence, it is enterprise's ac- 
knowledgment that “the hand that makes 
not only has the power but the right to 
take.” Woe be it to tine Government, society, 
or business which tampers with this right. 
Inflation is a myth compared to what would 
happen if the American people should wake 
up to the fact that it has been taken away. 

The National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit was formed to carry to the American 
people a complete and truthful story of con- 
sumer credit; its place in the economy; its 
value to every American household; the part 
it plays in keeping men at work in this 
country at high wages; its vital importance 
to every family as an adjunct to the budget- 
ing of family income to permit the acquisi- 
tion of a reasonable supply of comfort-giving, 
long-lasting durable products—the part it 
plays in the Nation's standard of living; its 
importance as an emergency method of fi- 
nancing in cases of sickness and accident; 
its importance to the youth of America as 
they strive toward obtaining higher educa- 
tion. 

The National Foundation is an organiza- 
tion comprising, and financed by, manufac- 
turers, retailers, wholesalers, bankers, other 
financial institutions—a cross section of all 
those segments of the American economy 
which directly or indirectly owe the con- 
sumer credit function a continued prosperity 
and growth, in whole or in part. 

The problem is “public relations,” a term 
which embraces education to teach people 
how to use their credit wisely and intelli- 
gently, to get the most good out of it to 
their own best satisfaction while in the 
process they aid the economy and their fellow 
Americans. 

The key to the success of this program 
of the foundation lies directly in the lap of 
every American manufacturer, retailer, 
banker, and every other businessman who 
believes in private enterprise. If this move- 
ment is supported generally by many thou- 
sands of such men, the job can be accom- 
plished. This is too large a country to expect 
the successful culmination of such a pro- 
gram without the support of every individual 
and firm who will derive a business benefit 
from that success—a business benefit de- 
rived from a program dedicated to the public 
interest. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
even more than before, a message ought 
to go to every American citizen that it 
is his solomn duty to cast his vote. An 
impressive editorial has appeared in the 
Atlantic City Evening Union which, with 
the permission of tre House, I am ap- 
pending: 

Sray-at-Home Crrizens May Be Drawm 10 
POLLs 

Appearance in the presidential primary 
arenas of an array of aspirants to carry party 
banners next November chould have the 
effect of drawing out the vast body of stay- 
at-home citizens. Qualified to vote, millions 
of these people refrain from voicing their 
views at the polls, although many may sub- 
sequently protest this or that action of the 
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administration that takes hold of govern- 
mental reins. 

Various estimates are made as to the total 
of these inactive, potential voters. It has 
been figured that there were 45,000,000 per- 
sons wa.» failed to use their precious right of 
franchise in the last presidential contest. 

What foreign powers, under different sys- 
tems of rule, aay think of this apparent lack 
of interest in the choice of a President, is 
for all concerned folk to consider. Certainly, 
it does not manifest a strong belief in a 
government of, by and for the people. 

In all lands there always hs been a supine 
body of people who were content, apparently, 
with being ruled by those strong enough to 
assume command—without going through 
the democratic process of offering themselves 
to the masses for election. But this is Amer- 
ica, and we believe in another doctrine of 
government. 

The very fact that there is an American 
republic was due to the insistence of our 
forefathers tha. the governed should have a 
voice in the Government. And since their 
belief was strong, they were willing to fight, 
and if need be to suffer and to die, for those 
principles. Thousands did, as every school 
boy knows, and millions more have made 
sacrifices in the wars which have followed 
the Revolution. 

Right now in Korea, in the “police action” 
which has grown into the proportions of &@ 
major war, our men are giving their lives, 
and suffering horrible wounds, which cripple 
many who survive, that democracy in the 
world—and more specifically, our Nation— 
shall endure in the face of an iniquitous 
system marked by ruthless disregard for the 
fundamental rights of man. 

Every person who is physically able to go, 
or be taken, to the polls, and mentally com- 
petent to do his part as a voter, should do 
so in this year. No need to mention the 
vital issues confronting the Nation for de- 
cisions which may determine our fate as a 
sovereign people. Every one who reads the 
press or listens to the radio is well aware of 
the great questions which must be an- 
swered. 

Whether this country shall go Republican, 
or continue under Democratic administra- 
tion, will largely depend upon the interest 
shown by the stay-at-home voters, and by 
the so-called independents who do not line 
up with either major party save, perhaps, in 
presidential years. 





Able Leadership: The Need of the Hour 


ounce 24 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > ~ 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN ~ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Re- 
publican leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the sixty-ninth annual din- 
ner of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, at the Parker House in Boston, 
Mass., Thursday evening, January 24, 
1952. The address was broadcast over 
the stations of the Yankee Network. 

We meet tonight as representatives of a 
profession that for many years has served a 
useful part in the development of our coun- 
try. The insurance industry has brought 
security and stability into the lives of our 
people. It has removed from our people 
the fear of ruin, poverty, and the stifling of 
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progress. As recognition of its service, it 
has grown to enormous proportions. 

We live today in a world so complex in its 
economic and political trends that sometimes 
we feel helpless in the great sweep of events. 
We are witnessing one of the epic struggles 
of all time as :1an today attempts to pre- 
serve freedom and the rights of the individ- 
ual against the onslaught of a materialistic 
philosophy that we know as communism and 
socialism. 

People who see us threatened by commu- 
nism from without and socialism from within 
repeatedly ask me, “What can I do to help 
preserve our freedom?” They feel dwarfed 
by the struggle. Among their number have 
been people who are in the insurance busi- 
ness. just as you and I. 

I'd like to take just a moment or two to 
illustrate to you how every segment of our 
population is involved, and I can think of 
no better example than the insurance busi- 
ness itself. 

Let us examine the insurance profession 
and see the vital role that it plays in this 
struggle, how each member of it is a soldier 
in this fight. Let us see how it marshals 
its forces to cause a profound influence on 
the economic and political trends that exist 
in the world today. 

The basic idea underlying insurance is 
that human beings are able to take care of 
themselves. Whether life, fire, casualty, or 
any other kind of insurance, people are band- 
ing together on a voluntary basis to spread 
certain risks over the group instead of letting 
each individual bear the entire risk. 

The philosophies of socialism, communism, 
or welfare-statism—whatever you choose to 
call them—are the exact opposite. The ad- 
vocates of these false doctrines believe the 
individual is unfit to take care of himself, 
hence the Government should take over. 

The success—yes, even the mere exist- 
ence—of private insurance companies is a 
challenge to the Socialists. 

I don’t pretend to tell you gentlemen any- 
thing about insurance, but I am sometimes 
astounded at the extent to which American 
thinking has drifted toward the statism of 
the Communists and the Socialists. I think 
a program of reeducation might not be 
amiss. For example, I think it would be well 
to repeatedly impress the advantages of 
private insurance over compulsory govern- 
ment insurance, Here are some of those ad- 
vantages: 

1. You can buy insurance or not, as you 
wish. 

2. You can choose from scores of different 
companies, large or small, national or 
regional. 

3. You can gain the advantage of competi- 
tion among the companies as to price, terms, 
etc. 

4. You can tailor a policy to your own 
particular needs. 

5. You can switch to a different kind of 
policy any time you choose. 

6. You can withdraw the cash value of your 
policy or borrow on it, as you wish. 

7. In mutual companies, you have a vote in 
the management. 

8. In any company, you receive annual 
reports as to its financial condition. 

9. Finally, when you die, you know your 
family is not going to be taxed to pay off the 
policy. 

There has never been a compulsory Gov- 
ernment plan proposed that offered a single 
one of these nine advantages. And that is 
not all. To the everlasting credit of the in- 
surance business, its profit margin has been 
modest, and its reserves huge because of 
prudent management and the profession's 
ability to sell on volume basis. 

Now, you would think that our Govern- 
ment would be doing everything in its power 
to preserve this great American institution 
which we know as the insurance profession. 
Not at all. 

If the left wingers cannot win by an all- 
out frontal attack in the field of regulation 











and confiscation, then we must admit that 
they have other means which they are using 
to the greatest advantage. I refer to the 
instrument of taxation. 

Our Socialist-minded planners have an eye 
on the huge reserves which the insurance 
companies have built up as a guaranty to 
the policy-holders that their claims will be 
fairly adjusted and met promptly. 

Of course, these reserves are an absolute 
necessity for a solvent insurance business. 
Yet as the Governinent spenders look for new 
and easy methods of securing revenue, these 
reserves loom up as a temptation. 

Make no mistake about it, the planners 
have put an X on insurance reserves in their 
timetable of conquest. 

Yes, every American who firmly believes 
in freedom and the dignity of the individual 
has a gun to bear in this struggle. Some 
of these weapons may shoot small caliber 
ammunition, but let me suggest to you that 
those who make their lviing in the insurance 
business have weapons in their hands which 
rank in the category of heavy artillery. You 
should make use of them. 

In our lifetimes we have witnessed tur- 
moil on this earth unequaled before. We 
have seen wars, inflation, pestilance, and 
death. We have seen monarchies fall, dic- 
tatorships arise, and entire peoples subju- 
gated. In our own land we have seen the 
Federal power expanded in amazing leaps, 
and we have seen a once-solvent Government 
practice economic tricks and chicanery that 
would have put a bucket shop to shame 25 
years ago. 

In a quarter of a century government has 
become a sorry mess through inefficiency, 
mismanagement, and corruption. How we 
are ever going to get it straightened out, 
only God alone knows. But— 

Out of it all has emerged one great glim- 
mer of hope. The American people are 
finally awakening to the fact that when 
something becomes everybody's business, it 
rapidly becomes nobody's business and goes 
to pot in a hurry. In other words, the hon- 
eymoon is over and the American people no 
longer trust government to take over any 
more activities. 

I don't think for a moment that we can 
sit back and say that the fight is over and 
that the left-wingers are in full retreat, be- 
cause that is just not so. They are more 
militant than ever and they will triumph 
unless every one of us seizes on this new 
awakening of our people to bring the case 
for freedom to them in unmistakable terms. 

We owe it to ourselves and to future gen- 
erations to take these hectic years as a case 
history which everyone should study and 
understand. 

Someone has aptly stated: “Washington is 
in a state of organized confusion.” We do 
not appear to know where we are going or 
the destination we would like to reach. The 
answer to every problem is to spend and 
spend—donation after donation. 

The result is we have high prices, high 
taxes, and inflation at home. Abroad we 
have few, if any, real friends and are in dan- 
ger of seeing Russia extend communism 
throughout the world. 

What a picture. And those responsible for 
this sorry state of affairs seek to continue 
their bumbling leadership. 

Six years ago we were at the zenith of 
our power. We were universally respected 
and liked. American arms had largely 
oe about the defeat of two great mili- 

tary powers. We could look forwurd to a 
period of peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
The new era of peace would permit us to 
bring more of the comforts of life to the 
poorer people of America and the world. 

Unfortunately, there were some short- 
sighted men and women in America. Their 
perspective was blinded by the dazzling red 
of Russia. They would build this new des- 
potism into another great power. Together 
with Comrade Stalin, we would keep a peace. 
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ful world and would unfold blessings to the 
little people everywhere. 

What a snare. What a delusion. 

We made enormous concessions to “good 

old Joe,” as some of our leaders called him, 
at every conference. We permitted his army 
to first emter Prague as the conquerors. We 
permitted his army to first enter Berlin as 
the mighty conquerors of Germany. We 
shared the Italian Fleet with him, although 
he contributed nothing to the victory in 
Italy. We delayed the military collapse of 
Japan for a few days so he could get into 
the struggle and be awarded vast new terri- 
tory. 
It was a smiling Joe in those days. He 
smiled and gathered in the loot. From 175,- 
000,000 people, the iron curtain was extended 
until it included 800,000,000. The Commu- 
nist world embraced two-thirds of Europe 
and half of Asia. 

Millions of poor people—Christians, 
priests, missionaries, anti-Communists, were 
tortured and butchered. We who professed 
such deep solicitude for the freedom of man- 
kind and the uplifting of the down-trodden 
obligingly turned our heads. We would not 
see what was goin on. We were pals in a 
common cause. We could trust Joe, so we 
were told. 

Finally, we came out of the dream. Joe 
was not smiling any more. He needed Korea 
for his plans, and he determined to get it. 
He took Tibet, pushed his infiltration into 
India, and caused revolts in south Asia. We 
then saw Japan, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines surrounded by the orbit of commu- 
nism, and finally the United States. 

We were awakened, but now we were 
afraid. We were afraid to recognize we were 
fighting Russia or even Red China, and eo 
the stalemate war went on in Korea. costing 
us 104,000 American casualties to date and 
deeply draining our financial resources. 

Today, through our Milquetoast policies, 
We are outnumbered in the air in Korea, 
and have lost the initiative of action that 
could bring a victory. The best we can hope 
for under present conditions is a stalemate, 
and we face the possibility of a humiliating 
peace—a peace that will cost us practically 
all of our prestige in Asia. We see the 
French slowly losing in Indochina and the 
Communists, through infiltration, gaining 
control of India. 

These things happen, but we are afraid 
to build armies in Japan, Formosa, and 
Turkey that would make the Communists 
pause. We are afraid such action would 
provoke a war, although the facts are that 
such strength would mean peace—a peace 
with honor. 

We build an Army in the United States, 
a forc? of 3,500,000, and we talk of increas- 
ing the size to 4,000,000. Such an Army 
brings no fear to Stalin. He knows that 
the transportation problem makes them no 
threat to him in either Asia or Europe. 
How much better to contribute $590 a year 
for a Turkish soldier, who is on the scene 
and is ready to fight, than $12,000 for the 
maintenance of an American soldier, only 
a few of whom will be able to get to the scene 
if war should develop. 

And when we fight Asiatics with Asiatic 
soldiers there is not the distrust of our ob- 
jectives. There is less fear that we are try- 
ing to build a vast military empire. 

The same is true in Europe. We can 

strengthen Spain, Greece, and other coun- 
tries willing to fight, to better advantage 
than building a huge United States Army 
here. 
We must be realistic. Of course, we must 
build up our military strength, but let it 
be done intelligently. Let us devote our 
first attention to air supremacy and to in- 
creasing our stockpile of deadly bombs. 
These are what the Russians really fear. A 
good-sized army, to be sure—foot soldiers 
are indispensable. Submarines—yes; that 
is where the Russians are building their 
strength. These are essential. 


It is humiliating to see the military men 
telling the people that we are being out- 
produced by Russia. If that be true, it is a 
damnable indictment of this administration. 
It would mean that in six short years, the 
American industrial giant has been eclipsed 
by a country that 6 years ago could not even 
operate some of the factories seized from 
Germany. 

If we are as bad off as we are told, then 
I say there is a lot of rottenness which must 
be eliminated at the first opportunity. 

But I cannot believe this is true. We are 
being misled by Russian propaganda and do 
not appear to have a dependable intelli- 
gence of our own. 

If Russia were as strong as we are told, 
we would be at war right now. She does 
not desist because of any liking for the 
United States, whose system she is pledged 
to destroy. Russia avoids war because she 
knows it would be a war that would erase 
all her gains of recent years. 

When we say the war will not come until 
1953, that is saying Russia is not ready to 
fight. 

The war, which is threatened, can be avoid- 
ed. It can be avoided if we have the intel- 
ligence to stop showering our money on 
some of the reforms abroad and apply it to 
what should be the first consideration— 
containing communism. 

When we spend money for social and eco- 
nomic reforms and fail to provide military 
defense, as we did in Korea, we invite dis- 
aster. We are repeating the same error in 
Japan. We are derelict in our obligations to 
the free world if we do not supply Japan 
and the Chinese Government on Formosa 
with the tools which will make it possible 
for these peoples to adequately stop com- 
munism. 

Europe is better off, but still shaky. The 
will to defend themselves has not been fully 
developed, despite our lavish spending to 
rebuild a war-battered land. And we con- 
tinue to “drag our feet” in the tasi: of fash- 
ioning a strong Spanish Army and giving 
Western Germany a role in the fight against 
communism. 

Time is not on our side if we do not use 
it wisely. 

This is the foreign picture 6 years after 
the glorious victory of our soldiers. It is 
not something you could brag about. 

Now, let us take a look at the picture at 
home. 

Part of our population exists in hardship, 
while the other part lives in a great illusion 
that »rosperity is upon us. When measured 
in dollars, wages are high and work is good 
for some of our working men and women. 
But when measured in stability of purchas- 
ing power, our working people do not know 
what tomorrow will bring. They have been 
caught up in a mad inflationary whirl of 
price increases, tax increases, and wage in- 
creases. The head is now chasing the tail 
so fast that few can recognize which is 
chasing which. A 5-minute conversation 
with any of our workers will convince you 
that what they long for is not wage in- 
creases but stability. They would like to 
get a dollar’s worth of food for a dollar's 
worth of work, whether that dollar was 
earned yesterday or a year ago. A few of 
them were kidded along for a while by the 
dollar statistics put out by our so-called 
Government economists, but the overwhelm- 
ing number have now realized that they are 
being hoodwinked. 

Then there are millions of other people in 
our economic system who do not share in 
either the high wages or the steady work. 
They only share in the pain of paying high 
prices. 

These people fall into two groups: (1) 
Those who find themselves out of jobs today 
because of the short-sighted direction of 
controls and allocations by the bureaucrats 
in Washington, and (2) those persons who 
exist on pensions or other fixed incomes, 


These are the people who are enduring priva- 
tions today. 

Then there is the tax collector. He pounds 
on the pay window every Saturday night for 
a 3l-percent tax bite that is threatening our 
people with eventual total dependence on 
government. Today the American people 
are paying 31 cents out of every dollar they 
earn simply to support government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

Never in the history of this Nation—in 
war or peace—have the American people 
borne such a burden. And the Socialist 
planners in Washington still are demanding 
more and more taxes. 

What is happening in America is exceed- 
ingly simple when reduced to the barest 
terms. The Socialists, knowing full weil 
that the American people would never accept 
socialism under its right name, are attempt- 
ing to introduce it through the back door of 
taxation. The scheme merely calls for them 
to tax more and more out of the pocket of 
each American so that each American will 
have less and less with which he can be 
self-supporting. Eureka—as each American 
has less and less, each American becomes 
more and more dependent on government. 

Then we are confronted with the problem 
of inflation. Scarcely a day goes by that 
some executive of our “ederal Government 
doec not issue a statement telling the Amer- 
ican people how the Government is trying 
to fight inflation and what a wonderful job 
could be done if it were not for Congress. 

Baloney! 

No government in history ever went on a 
wild spending spree without inflation re- 
sulting. After 20 years of ever-mounting 
governmental expenditures, it takes a lot of 
crust for anyone to stan¢e up and claim that 
the Federal Government is fighting inflation. 

The truth is that the Federal Government 
is sponsoring inflation, and make no mistake 
about it. 

You cannot run up a debt of $260 billion, 
have $90-billion budgets and a 31-percent- 
tax burden without simultaneously having 
inflation. It is Government debt that is the 
furnace of inflation. It is Government 
spending that is the fuel. It is taxes that 
provide the spark. 

As one of my colleagues has pointed out, 
any housewife can tell you that if you keep 
stoking the fire under a boiling pot of water, 
you can't hold the lid on the pot, no matter 
how hard you try. 

Now, there are those who will say, “Yes, 
all this is true—but these are terrible times 
full of war and the threat of war.” And 
of course there is a measure of truth in it, 
but it is far from being the whole truth. 

The truth is that just as our Government 
has cor pletely mismanaged our conduct in 
international and economic affairs, so has 
it mismanaged our defense program. 

You have all heard about the “terrible” 
Eightieth Congress. I know I have heard 
about it, because I was Speaker of that 
Congress. Let’s see for a moment how ter- 
rible that Congress has proved to be in the 
light of events. 

The Eightieth Congress directed the execu- 
tive branch to expand the Air Force to 70 
groups in 1948. The President of the United 
States personally cut the program back to 
48 groups. Today the same President of 
the United States is attempting to build an 
Air Force of 89 groups. 

The Eightieth Congress also authorized the 
executive branch in 1948 to build the armed 
services up to a personnel of 2,005,000. The 
President of the United States personally cut 
this figure back to 1,400,000. The same 
President of the United States today has a 
force of 3,500,000, and as I said before, there 
is talk of increasing the size to 4,000,000. 

The Eightieth Congress also authorized the 
expansion of the naval air arm, including 
the construction of a super aircraft carrier. 
The President of the United States, after 
$20,000,000 had been spent on laying the keel 
of the super aircraft carrier, ordered the 
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project stopped and the construction 
scrapped. The same President of the 
United States today is building three super 
aircraft carriers. 

The Eightieth Congress also authorized a 
stockpiling program of strategic materials. 
When the Korean war broke out, we dis- 
covered to our horror that the program had 
not been carried out, our stockpile was dan- 
gerously low, and that we were faced with 
a criticai shortage of rubber, tin, copper, 
and numerous other strategic materials. 

Yes, we now know something was terrible, 
but it was not the Eightieth Congress. In 
fact, had the wise policies initiated by the 
Eightieth Congress been carried out, we 
probably would not be at war in Korea to- 
day. We probably wouldn't be engaged in a 
mad armaments race, because we would have 
been well on the road to preparedness. And 
we undoubted: woulc not have the inflation- 
ary pressures that exist today, had the pro- 
gram been carried out when prices were rela- 
tively low in 1948 and when the implementa- 
tion of that program could have been paced 
so as to prevent any disquieting effect on our 
economic structure. 

I could go on and on. I could tell you 
how the Eightieth Congress fought for and 
succeeded in getting aid renewed to the Gov- 
ernment of China so it could combat the 
Communists. I could tell you how that pro- 
gram was sabotaged by the executi' e branch 
of the Government which was publicly spon- 
soring the admission of Communists to the 
Government of China. 

I could tell you how the Eightieth Con- 
gress balanced the budget for the first time 
in a generation, and how it reduced taxes. 

But I do not need to belabor the issue. 

The American people are on the march. 

They at last realize that give-away pro- 
grams and Government hand-outs are just 
so much malarky that comes at a very dear 
price. 

The American people now know that a 
Government which attempts to corrupt the 
people by buying them with their own money 
is in itself a corrupted Government, and the 
record is now slowly being disclosed to prove 
that fact. 

They now know that you cannot buy the 
friendship of other nations; you earn it by 
commanding their respect through able 
leadership, not Milquetoast policies. 

They now know that no dollar was ever 
printed that could substitute for statesman- 
ship—real leadership—leadership based on 
integrity, principles, and the highest moral- 
ity. 

The job is cut out for every one of us. We 
must drive these disciples of socialism, stat- 
ism, and all the other “isms” out of Wash- 
ington, and we must elect next November 
officials who have the courage and the in- 
tegrity—and, yes, the Americanism—to do 
the right thing at the right time in the right 
way. 

It is a task that we must and will, with 
the help of God, carry out. 
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or 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 


appeared in that newspaper on January 
13, 1952. 











This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, and former Economic Stabilization 
Director, and Harold E. Fellows, presi- 
dent, National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, to bring our 
Nation back from the low standard of 
morals to which it has fallen. 


SeE_F-EXaMINATION STRESSED IN MAINTAINING 
STANDARDS 


(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions on moral decay by Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Association 
of American, and Harold E. Fellows, presi- 
dent, National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters: ) 

Mr. E. Lansinc Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: Your invitation to partici- 
pate in the symposium the Globe-Democrat 
is sponsoring on the question of morals is 
one I am happy to accept although I must 
disclaim any expertness. 

All of us have been shocked by the scandals 
that have recently been uncovered in Gov- 
ernment, in sports, and in other respects, 
We have reason to be indignant about these 
revelations, particularly those concerning 
the collection of taxes, in these days when 
Wwe are pouring a very large portion of our 
income into the Nation's tax coffers. 

Yes, there have been evidences of moral 
laxity and they have been bad. Yet I can 
imagine one thing that would be worse. 
That would be to accept the idea that these 
tainted branches had polluted the main 
stream of American life, to accept the doc- 
trine that all sports were corrupt because 
some players had accepted bribes, that all 
Government was corrupt because some offi- 
cials had betrayed their trust, that all stu- 
dents were untrustworthy because some had 
broken an honor code. To accept that thesis 
would be to unreasonably abandon faith in 
ourselves and faith in the American way. 

To abandon faith in ourselves and in the 
American ideal would be a breach of trust 
with all mankind. 


CITES HISTORY 


History, will, I believe, support my con- 
tention that the people of the United States 
are characterized by a great sense of moral 
values—a doctrine based upon the worth of 
the individual and his’ inherent integrity. 

And history, too, will support my conten- 
tion that on these principles of human dig- 
nity, we have erected a social structure that 
is a living demonstration of our high moral 
purpose as people. 

These basic considerations, it seems to me, 
are the real measure of our moral stature. 
And they outweigh and outshine the scan- 
dals recently uncovered by grand juries and 
congressional authorities. 

Does that mean we can afford to be com- 
placent about government, local, State, or 
Federal? On the contrary, I believe it is a 
compelling call for vigilance, a call that each 
of us must heed. 

Each of us knows the principles for which 
America has stood and must continue to 
stand. And, each of us can do something to 
see that we hew to the course of right, justice 
and iategrity. 

CITIZENS RESPONSIBLE 


If there are men in public office who are 
unworthy of that trust, regardless of party 
labels, it is we the citizenry who are respon- 
sible. If backroom politicians are in control 
of city hall, they are there because of our de- 
fault. Only our active interest and partici- 
pation in public affairs can weed out the un- 
fit. 


~On the surface it may appear that we have 
become too engrossed with the material side 


of living. We have played up our skyscrapers 
and played down our cathedrals. We have 





thought too much about bills of lading and 
not enough about the Bill of Rights. 

But there is good wood beneath this veneer. 
I am encouraged by other evidence that we 
are developing our spiritual values. 

We find a growing church attendance; a 
steady interest in current literature on the 
themes of peace of mind and peace of soul. 
Topics dealing with benefits to mankind oc- 
cupy more and more space in the press. 
There is a strong social consciousness in in- 
dustry. 

My own industry—the motion picture in- 
dustry—like the press, ever alert to trends 
in public thinking—is planning more films 
reflecting such motifs—films with motifs of 
a religious or social-conscious nature. There 
seems to be a trend toward production of 
more films with moral themes. These to me 
are signs that we fundamentally are on the 
right track. 

What else can we do? I have no magic 
formula. It can’t be done by legislation. 
But our churches, schools and community 
organizations can lend leadership to a move- 
ment to match our material progress with a 
revival of emphasis in the spiritual values 
and homely virtues we held to in the past, 
as a matter of daily living for all of us. To 
such & movement we could all throw our in- 
dividual support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric JOHNSTON. 


Dear Mr. RAy: The moral fabric of the Na- 
tion is woven at the hearthsides of America. 
Influencing the design of that fabric are 
many factors. Traditionally the most im- 
portant of these, by their very nature, are 
those facilities or institutions that reach 
great segments of our people. 

These include the pulpit, the press, the 
public forum, books, magazines, education 
and the great electronic media, radio and 
television. 

Upon these devolve significant responsibil- 
ities, for the things they portray and the 
words they speak are pictures seen and 
sounds heard in the homes of the Nation; 
seen and heard by adults and children alike. 
The radio and television broadcasters of the 
Nation have undertaken voluntarily to set 
up standards for good practice in these 
media. 

Radio’s code states in its foreword: “That 
its influence in the arts, in science, in edu- 
cation, in commerce and upon the public 
welfare generally is of such magnitude that 
the only proper measure of its responsibility 
is the common good of the whole people.” 

And television’s code, to become effective 
March 1, 1952, precedes its tenets for ac- 
ceptable telecasting with these words: “It is 
the responsibility of television to bear con- 
stantly in inind that the audience is pri- 
marily a home audience, and consequently 
that television's relationship to the viewers 
is that between guest and host.” 


SELF-REGULATION 
Noble words? Yes. Not unlike those that 
have been written by other great professions 
in other years, indeed not too unlike some 
of the words found in the Constitution. 
But these words, like similar ones in the 
archives of other professional groups, will 


*have purpose only if they are observed * * * 


and this general comment applies not 
only to radio and television, but to law, 
medicine, the press, religion and others that 
live by self-imposed ethical tenets 

As long as self-promulgated standards of 
practice can be made to work, just so long 
can we withstand their imposition by other 
authority, by the Government, for example. 


MUST TELL TRUTH 


So it seems to me that one of the first 
responsibilities of public media and public 
forums in the area of moral strength is con- 
stant self-examination. Media particularly 
have an additional opportunity to hold the 
line against moral disintegration. Media 
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must tell the truth—not part of it, but all 
of it, and no influence should deter media 
from this task. 

History has demonstrated the American 
citizen’s capacity to think through problems 
when he has encountered the facts. I think 
history shows something else—that in every 
generation there is a certain amount of moral 
disintegration. I doubt that it is more 
alarming now than it has been in the past. 

I do not believe America is going down the 
road traveled by ancient Rome. I do be- 
lieve strongly that we should bend our ef- 
forts constantly toward rejuvenation of 
moral strength, for any faltering on this 
pursuit is an invitation to disaster. 
Sincerely, 

HAROLD E. FELLowsS. 





Our Liberties Are in Danger 2X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
mark~, 7 am including an editorial from 
the Janesville Gazette of January 23 in 
which it refers to the position of the 
senior Senator from Ohio who charges 
that our liberties are endangered by vir- 
tue of Democratic policies now existent. 
I commend this editorial to the attention 
of all Members of this House. 


DANGER TO LIBERTIES POINTED Up gy Tart 


Thinking voters, whether they favor Sen- 
ator Tarr or some other possible candidate, 
must be impressed with some of the dangers 
in the course of national events which he 
pointed out during his brief visit in southern 
Wisconsin. 

TaFt’s most important concern, apparently, 
is the uninterrupted drift away from Ameri- 
can freedoms and toward a Socialist planned 
economy. This trend is perfectly apparent 
to everyone, and it is only because some in- 
dividuals are sympathetic to these socialistic 
ideas that they are not universally con- 
demned. 

Nevertheless, the cause and effect chain 
which Senator Tarr outlined—vast Govern- 
ment spending, taxes bordering on confis- 
cation, and inflation—may present for the 
first time a coherent picture of the dangers 
in Truman policies. He outlined for com- 
mon understanding the interplay of all the 
divergent policies which taken together 
create the obvious dangers to liverty. 

Senator Tarr made it amply clear that 
excessive taxes can and will mean an end to 
American liberty. Until recently, it has 
been a popular belief that high taxes oper- 
ated to combat inflation by draining off extra 
buying power. That this theory has its 
limitations as tax rates soar is now being 
appr.ciated. Senator Tarr pointed out that 
Government absorption of property by ex- 
treme taxation is no less certain than is the 
more direct socialistic route by confiscation. 

Already, he pointed out, the Government 
is taking away 38 percent of the income of 
its citizens in taxes. This means that 38 
percent of income is being spent for those 
things which bureaucrats think the taxpayer 
needs, rather than what he would buy for 
himself if the money were left in his pocket. 
There is a certainty that tax rates must go 
higher if they are to support constantly in- 
creasing Government spending, even though 
deficits continue to pile up. 

Senator Tart’s public statements on his 
Wisconsin tour labeled such taxation for 





what it is—a limitation upon the fiberties of 
the individual to spend his own money. This 
right, to spend earnings, to keep them, to 
invest them, and to choose what goods or 
services they are to buy, constitutes one of 
the fundamental liberties, and it is one 
which is being taken away. 

No less important is the forthright criti- 
ciem of the sad state of Government morality. 
Whatever other criticisms Tarr’s enemies 
have directed against him, they have not 
questioned his personal integrity. Corrup- 
tion in Washington divides itself into two 
classes: (1) Dishonesty for private benefit; 
and (2) disloyalty on the part of Govern- 
ment officials and employees with leanings 
toward communism. 

There can be no argument with Senator 
Tart’s view that honest government can be 
expected only from honest min. It is no 
less evident that many of those holding po- 
sitions of trust in Washington are not honest 
men. Proof of this is a matter of almost 
daily disclosure, even in the face of efforts 
to keep the dirty linen hidden. 

Senator Tarr may or May not be the final 
choice of the Republicans next June. Never- 
theless, his call for a complete change in 
administration as the only means of clean- 
ing up the current mess and reversing the 
trend of affairs is one which appeals to com- 
mon sense. 





Establishment of Office of Federal 
Minerals Coordinator ae 
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HON. WALTER S. BARING - 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I introduced H. R. 3654, a bill to estab- 
lish the Office of Federal Minerals Co- 
ordinator. This bill was drafted to fol- 
low a pattern laid down by Dr. John 
Davis Morgan, Jr., in his book, The Do- 
mestic Mining Industry of the United 
States in World War II. In Doctor Mor- 
gan’s opinion the establishment of this 
office would avoid most of the mistakes 
which were made in the past in our 
war minerals program, and which we 
are making all over again. I have talked 
to Doctor Morgan, who now holds a 
high policy position with DPA with re- 
gard to our minerals program and he 
still thinks the bill should be enacted. 

The bill being short, I insert a copy 
for the benefit of those members who 
have yet seen it. I particularly wish to 
point out the system of priorities which 
is set up therein, first, attention to do- 
mestic industry; second, to the Western 
Hemisphere; and third, to the rest of 
the world. Prom the standpoint of de- 
fense logistics this seems to me an ad- 
mirable system, and yet not one which 
would choke off our supplies. First at- 
tention to the nearest sources of supply 
is the keynote. With two score of agen- 
cies, bureaus, boards, administrations, 
and committees fiddling with our min- 
erals program there is no wonder that 
everything is at sixes and sevens. Cen- 
tralized authority is essential to success, 

The text of the bill follows: 

Tt is the policy of Congress that coordina- 
tion of mineral resources is essential to the 
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safety of the United States and that the 
functions of the various agencies dealing 
with mineral resources should be subject to 
central direction in order to prevent costly 
duplications of effort and to bring them to- 
gether into an integrated plan designed to 
effect the most efficient mobilization of suvh 
resources for both peace and war. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created the 
Office of Federal Minerals Coordinator (here- 
inafter called “Coordinator”), who shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The salary of the 
Coordinator shall be fixed at $20,000 per year. 
The Office of Federal Minerals Coordinator 
shall have a Domestic Section and a Foreign 
Section. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Coordina- 
tor, and subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent he is hereby authorized and directed, 
to perform the functions hereinafter author- 
ized, within the policy established in section 
1 hereof, and to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 

(c) The Coordinator may select, employ, 
and fix the compensation of such experts as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act without regard to the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. He may employ such other staff as 
he may deem necessary, subject to said civil- 
service laws and Classification Act of 1923. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Co- 
ordinator, and he is hereby so authorized, to 
coordinate through his Domestic Section the 
work of all Federal agencies dealing with 
domestic and foreign minerals and metals, 
and to arrange for the cooperation of State 
agencies dealing with minerals and metals 
so as to inventory, analyze, develop sources 
for and encourage production of such min- 
erals and metals so as to fit them into our 
total mineral-supply needs for national de- 
fense purposes. 

(b) The Coordinator shall integrate, inso- 
far as is practicable, through his Foreign 
Section, the mineral wealth of the rest of 
the world with that of the United States so 
that our industrial complexes will benefit: 
Provided, That preference shall be given to 
development of sources of minerals and 
metals in the following geographical order: 
(1) within the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions; (2) within the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere; (3) within the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Attention should be directed to planning 
preparation plants that will enable us to 
import, where imports are essential, metal 
bars and pure nonmetallics rather than ores 
and concentrates. Due regard shall be given 
to transportation problems and the pos- 
sibility of seizure of developed sources and 
plants by an enemy. 


When Mr. Jess Larson was appointed 
to the new Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency, I pointed out to him and 
to the President that this was a golden 
opportunity to gather all the sheaves 
into one barn, so to speak. I insisted 
that the directive be revised and all 
mineral functions te concentrated in 
Larson’s hands as the President had 
given him the entire responsibility with- 
out complete authority. Aside from 
splitting the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration into two parts, DMPA and DMEA, 
which merely has caused a further lack 
of coordination, the results of setting 
up a new agency seem to be negligible. 
The same old things are done in the 
same old way by the same people. The 
need for a coordinator appears to be 
even more acute than 6 months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murpocx, chairman 
of our Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, finally has received from the 
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Interior Department the following report 
on H. R. 3654: 
January 17, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN R. MURDOCK, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Murpock: Further reference 
is made to your request for the report of 
this Department on H. R. 3654, a bill to estab- 
lish the Office of Federal Minerals Coordina- 
tor. 

The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends against the enactment of H. R. 3654. 

Any legislation, the purpose of which is 
to “coordinate * * °* the work of all 
Federal agencies dealing with domestic and 
foreign minerals and metals * * * and 
also to * °* © integrate © * © the 
mineral wealth of the rest of the world 
with that of the United States so that our 
industrial complexes will benefit” is, of 
course, desirable. However, it is not the 
opinion of the Department that these pur- 
poses can be accomplished by creating yet 
another agency in addition to those dealing 
with minerals and metals. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization already has sufficient 
authority to carry out the purposes of H. R. 
3654. 

It seems to this Department that it is 
not enough merely to create an agency with 
power to coordinate the work of various 
other agencies. If the functions of the var- 
ious defense agencies are conflicting or over- 
lapping the remedy lies not in coordinating, 
but in centralizing the authority to act to 
the extent necessary to accomplish the ex- 
peditious performance of the functions. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. SEARLES, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


You will note among other things that 
Mr. Searles objects to creating another 
agency. At the time my bill was intro- 
duced DMPA had not been created. It 
appears there was no valid objection to 
creating another agency for it has been 
done. The unfortunate thing is that 
this new agency does not have the pow- 
ers or objectives of the agency I want 
to create. 

I must point out that—in the opinion 
of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
with the concurrence of the Budget Bu- 
reau—it is not enough for the Congress 
merely to create an agency with power 
to coordinate the work of the other agen- 
cies, which deal with mineral produc- 
tion. The implication clearly is that 
such an agency should have complete 
authority over the various minerals pro- 
grams, here and abroad. Actually my 
bill does just this. 

The interesting thing about the In- 
terior Department’s report on my bill, 
Mr. Speaker, is the statement that “the 
Office of Defense Mobilization already 
has sufficient authority to carry out the 
purposes of H. R. 3654.” This report def- 
initely endorses my contention with Mr. 
Larson and the President by saying, “If 
the functions of the various defense 
agencies are conflicting or overlapping 
the remedy lies not in coordinating, but 
in centralizing the authority to act to 
the extent necessary to accomplish the 
expeditious performance of the func- 
tions.” I want to congratulate Under 
Secretary Searles for so crystal clear a 
statement. No one could have stated 
the problem nor the answer so succinctly, 


This is the most intelligent agency report 
on a minerals bill I have seen since I have 
been in Washington. It is quite evident 
to me that the Interior Department 
agrees with my contention and objects 
to the bill merely because the authority 
to set up the agency already exists and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
seen fit to do nothing about it. Is ODM 
wiser than Congress? 

Mr. Speaker, I already knew this au- 
thority existed. However, if the Gov- 
ernment will not act, the Congress must. 
Our mineral picture is abominable. The 
results so far are negligible, especially 
as far as short-term domestic results are 
concerned. DMPA has adopted all the 
faults and fallacies of DWA. RFC is not 
in coordination with DMPA on defense 
loans for mining and DMEA programs 
do not mesh with DMPA programs. DPA 
policies and Munitions Board policies 
frequently do not square on the supply 
and demand plane and NPA and OPS 
never quite seem to get together with 
industry requirements. ODM, which 
should coordinate these matters, fre- 
quently seems to add to the confusion as 
in the case of the recent zinc and lead 
order, revision 1 to order SR-70 which 
has finally legitimatized a baby which 
was born last October. In the meantime 
lead and zinc ore and concentrate pricing 
has been in a mess and strictly out of 
gear with the metal prices. It has been 
principally stupid OPS policies which cut 
zinc imports some 45 percent during the 
first 11 months of 1951, at a time when 
every pound was needed by industry. 
The condition has not yet been remedied. 
Whether this order causes more confu- 
sion remains to be seen but, judging from 
prior experiences, it probably will. 

Obviously, gentlemen, we need central- 
ized authority and coordination. The 
press releases at the time DMPA was 
organized led us to believe we were get- 
ting just this. Confusion still reigns. 
It takes months and years to process 
cases. DMPA seldom even bothers to 
answer congressional mail, let alone let- 
ters from applicants. Under Secretary 
Searles admits the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization can create order out of this 
chaos. If it will not, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit the Congress should do so by 
passing H. R. 3654. 





The Medical Department of the Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS > 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Rear Adm. Lamont Pugh, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, Surgeon General 
of the Navy, at the United States Naval 
Hospital, United States Naval Base, 
Charleston, S. C., January 31, 1952: 

It is to me a great pleasure and a privilege 
really to be in Charleston. I am particu- 
larly glad of the opportunity to see our 
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Naval Establishment, and especially of 
course the Navy's medical and dental facil- 
ities here. It is moreover a distinct honor 
to appear before this fine audience. 

While I certainly have no intention of 
making a political speech, I should be down- 
right remiss if I did not, upon this occasion, 
take account of my awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the many benefits that have, over 
the years, accrued to the Navy, and partic- 
ularly to its Medical Department (and, of 
course, dentistry is included in this Depart- 
ment), as a result of the able and sympa- 
thetic support and service rendered by South 
Carolina’s Congressmen and Senators, as 
well as through the patriotic contributions 
upon a wide variety of scores by South Caro- 
linians in general. 

Charleston has for long been an important 
naval base. I shall not go into its history 
further than to cbserve that the navy yard 
Charleston, was established on June 7, 1900, 
and that in 1902, when Presley M. Rixey was 
Surgeon General, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery purchased 96% acres of land 
adjoining the northeast side of the navy 
yard from the city of Charleston. Orig- 
inally, our records indicate, the medical de- 
partment occupied tents on the compound, 
and in 1905 Marine sick quarters were built. 
To quote further from the history, “A room 
in a then existing building at the yard was 
allocated for use as a medical dispensary.” 

In 1906, $12,000 was appropriated by Con- 
gress for building a yard dispensary but it 
was not until 1908 that this yard dispensary 
was completed. Additions were made to this 
building from time to time. 

In 1917, what is referred to as the west 
wing was added, and at the outbreak of 
World War I this dispensary contained 28 
beds. It was with the advent of World War 
I, and a consequent increase of personnel 
incident to stepped-up activity in the 
Charleston area, that the need for a naval 
hospital here became apparent. And so the 
naval hospital at Charleston was commis- 
sioned on the 3l1st of July 1917. It consisted 
of 19 temporary wooden buildings with a 
bed capacity of 250. In 1922 the World War 
I emergency hospital was abandoned and 
the yard dispensary building was reoccupied 
as a combined hospital and dispensary. 

It would appear from the record that the 
tide of medical activity on the part of the 
Navy ebbed and flowed in the Charleston 
area throughout the first 40 years of the 
twentieth century and that it was not until 
May of 1941 that the yard dispensary and the 
naval hospital, which had been combined, 
were separated into independent Medical De- 
partment units. In October of 1940 the dis- 
pensary was transferred to its present loca- 
tion and on the 13th of April 1942 the pres- 
ent naval hospital was completed and com- 
missioned. Originally visualized as a 200- 
bed hospital, it actually had a total capacity 
of 380 beds. By further additions, the bed 
capacity was increased to 600 beds. So much 
for the genesis and metamorphosis of the 
Navy's medical facilities in Charleston. 

It may seem extraordinary when I tell you 
that during a service career now in excess of 
30 years in the Marine Corps and in the 
Navy's Medical Corps, this is my first visit to 
Charleston and I have yet to go on tomor- 
row, according to plan, to Beaufort, which 
is next to our newest, and is thought by 
many to be the ritziest, of all of the Nuvy's 
25 continental and 4 extracontinental hos- 
pitals. 

When I first spoke of coming to Charleston 
to Captain Hays he asked me if I would not 
agree to speak before a group of civilian doc- 
tors, the members, I believe, of the Charles- 
ton Medical Society. I don’t hanker to make 
any more speeches than I have to make but 
I would feel derelict in the discharge of the 
mission of my office if I welched upon speak- 
ing before such groups as this. I say this 
mindful of the fact that the Navy and the 
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Medical Department I represent are your 
Navy and your Medical Department. And 
thinking thus, it has occurred to me that 
instead of undertaking to expound before 
such a gathering as this upon some heavy 
philosophical or professional topic, it would 
be better and less soporific perhaps if I mere- 
ly undertook to give you something of a 
position report, something of a box score or 
a digest encompassing the mission of the 
Medical Department of the Navy and how 
well it is fulfilling that mission. I need 
not remind such an audience as this, I am 
sure, of the fact that the resource for the 
maintenance and restoration of which the 
Medical Department is responsible is second 
in importance to no resource in the Navy or 
Nation or world, 

When a broad view is taken of the medi- 
cal department’s mission it may, I think, be 
broken down into five more or less general 
categories: (a) selection, (b) prevention and 

tion, (c) treatment and disposition, 
(d) training, and (e) research. 

If I may elaborate briefly upon each of 
these main heads, I should like to point out 
with respect to selection that it is our pur- 
pose, it is our responsibility, to select for 
military service personnel sufficiently sound 
of body and mind and sufficiently endowed 
with such other attributerc as are essential 
to meeting the demands of service life. This 
is important, not only because of the essen- 
tiality of individual durability and depend- 
ability in the armed services, but because of 
the importance of protecting the taxpayers’ 
interests. Each individual sworn into the 
armed services becomes a potential liability 
as well as a potential asset to the taxpayers. 
We therefore pay careful and express atten- 
tion to the matter of screening service per- 
sonnel upon their entry into the service and 
at specified intervals during their service 
careers. 

The second category is that which deals 
with the prevention of disease and injury 
or the preservation of health. Nowhere is 
the validity of the axiom that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure more 
keenly appreciated than in the armed serv- 
ices. It is better to prevent than to repair. 
Therefore, preventive medicine, epidemiology, 
hygiene, and public health become matters 
of top-flight import in the Military Estab- 
lishment. Special stress is placed upon this 
aspect of health from the minute a recruit 
enters the training camp. He promptly, 
upon entering the Navy, receives instruc- 
tions relative to matters of personal hygiene, 
physical and mental, and of environmental 
cleanliness. 

A great deal of time and attention is de- 
voted to special training of members of the 
medical department in the realm of preven- 
tive medicine. The Naval Medical School 
at Bethesda was founded 50 years ago as an 
institution to provide a special type of frain- 
ing, with major emphasis being placed upon 
preventive medicine and public health. The 
establishment of this institution appeared 
necessary because of the relative indifference 
civilian teaching institutions seemed to 
manifest for this important aspect of medi- 
cine. Many of us here will realize that dur- 
ing our days in medical school the burden 
of the emphasis was upon diagnosis and 
treatment of disease and only a small 
amount of time was given to the considera- 
tion of preventing people from getting sick. 
As late as 1945 Dr. Parran., who was then 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, made the startling revelation that out 
of the Nation's 71 or 72 medical schools only 
31 had established separate departments of 
public health; 21 included instruction in 
public health in the current curriculum of 
other departments; about one-third, how- 
ever, did not feel that instruction in public 
health was important. That, I think, is a 
good illustration of a basic difference that 
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existed between service and civilian medi- 
cine. I am sure this situation has improved. 

The concept of prevention of disease or 
injury in the service threads its way through- 
out service life from the neophite days of 
the recruit to the theater of combat, where 
the medical department concerns itself not 
only with camp and shipboard sanitation 
and hygiene, but with the design and pro- 
vision of protective measures and mecha- 
nisms, ranging all the way from inoculations 
and vaccinations of one kind or another 
through survival equipment to be used in 
case of any of several types of disaster to 
the provision of bulletproof jackets. There 
is currently in use in Korea a bullet resistant 
jacket that was designed and developed at 
the marine base, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Treatment of the lame, the halt, the in- 
firm, and the indisposed begins at our sick 
bays, dispensaries, infirmaries, or from the 
immediate geographical site of injury, 
whether that injury be of an industrial or 
combat nature, or if, as is frequently the 
case, the individual is simply upon pleas- 
ure bent when he stubs his toe or meets 
with the result of some set of everyday cir- 

cumstances. I shall not burden you with a 
recount of the many sick bays, dispensaries, 
infirmaries, etc., operated by the Navy; suf- 
fice it simply to say that we have as many 
in operation as is warranted by the need, 
We have, as I have mentioned, 25 conti- 
nental and 4 extracontinental hospitals. I 
have never felt disposed to apologize for 
the medical department of the Navy. In 
my estimation the quality of care provided 
patients in our naval hospitals is second to 
none. 

I have mentioned disposition in the same 
bracket with treatment because once a pa- 
tient is injured or becomes ill the ultimate 
disposition that is made of him is an im- 
portant responsibility of the medical de- 
partment. Of course, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of patients who become ill or injured 
are returned to duty. Those who are un- 
able to return to full duty may, under cer- 
tain conditions, go to limited duty. The 
remainder must be released from the serv- 
ice, and how they are released, under what 
terms or provisions, is important both to 
the individual and to the Government. 
Therefore, the matter of retirement of serv- 
ice personnel becomes an important respon- 
sibility of the medical department. As is 
inevitable in any walk of life, some of our 
personnel, of course, are killed or die of 
injury or illness. The care and disposition 
of the dead is also a solemn and important 
responsibility of the medical department. 

It is a doctrine of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy that nothing is good 
enough if there is anything that’s better. 
You cannot practice big-league medicine 
without the services of big-league per- 
formers, whether those performers be mem- 
bers of the Medical, Dental, Nurse, Medical 
Service, or Hospital Corps, and these are the 
five corps that comprise the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy. 

This brings me to number four of the cat- 
egories I have cited as comprising the med- 
ical department's over-all compass of con- 
cern. I refer to training. Training is a big 
item in all of the departments of the Navy. 
In the Medical Department training is widely 
diversified from the standpoint of curricula 
and of personnel trained. We train members 
of, the Medical Corps in many aspects of 
medicine peculiar to the needs of the service. 
We likewise provide special training for 
members of the Dental Corps. The Dental 
Corps of the Navy operates at Bethesda, Md., 
a dental school, the like of which I believe 
will not be found elsewhere in the world. We 
provide for special training in certain as- 
pects of medicine and dentistry in civilian 
institutions. We provide special training 
for nurses in such fields as dietetics, physi- 
cal medicine, anesthesiology, administra- 
tion, etc., etc. We provide special training 
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for members of the Medical Service Corps 
in many different fields, and finally we pro- 
vide special training for members of the 
Hospital Corps. 

This is the one Corps, the Hospital Corps, 
in which all of the special training following 
boot camp is a responsibility of the Medical 
Department. In other words, no recognition 
is given to any previous training an individ- 
ual has had in the special requisites of a 
Hospital Corps man prior to his entry into 
the Navy. And I never like to pass up an 
opportunity to speak a word of praise for 
our hospital corpsmen. They are selected 
on the basis of special aptitude from among 
the trainees in our several training stations 
or boot camps and are sent immediately to 
one of our Hospital Corps schools. We have 
two types of Hospital Corps schools: One that 
conducts a 20-weeks’ course in primary or 
basic training (there are four of these 
schools); the other, a 26-weeks’ course in ad- 
vanced training (there is one such school). 
Then we have courses of special training in 
such specialties as pharmacy, general chem- 
istry, physical medicine, malariology, and 
general laboratory procedures, as a part of 
the Naval Medical School at F thesda. The 
Dental Corps operates three schools for train- 
ing dental technicians. That course is 12 
weeks long and besides that training, the 
Dental Corps provides special training in a 
number of fields, such as prosthodontia, at 
its Naval Dental School at Bethesda. Aside 
from our naval internships for medical of- 
ficers and also naval internships for dental 
officers, we offer residency training in such 
of our hospitals as are recognized by the 
Council on Medical Education as meeting 
the requirements for such training. And we 
moreover offer training in a number of spe- 
cialties in civilian institutions, as well as 
in our naval institutions. One of the five 
commands at the Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, is the Schoo] of Hospital Adminis- 
tration, the function of which is to provide 
@ special and incidentally a most compre- 
hensive course of instruction for members 
of the Medical Service Corps. 

To what extent or in what measure we can 
engage in postgraduate training of a purely 
professional nature depends in a very real 
sense upon the exigencies of the service. 
The cardinal mission of the medical depart- 
ment of the Navy is to provide medical cov- 
erage to the operating forces, to troops in 
the field, to men aboard ship, whether they 
be submarines, surface ships, or airships, to 
personnel in foreign stations, etc. When 
everything is serene and peaceful we can 
carry on a far more liberal professional train- 
ing program than when we are engaged in 
war or when circumstances of one character 
or another demand that we stick more 
strictly to our primary knitting. Neverthe- 
less, we recognize that without providing a 
means for further professional advancement 
we would not be abl- to obtain big-league 
performers in the medical department. We 
are keenly mindful of this fact and are 
therefore interested in providing the mem- 
bers of the medical department with every 
opportunity possible to improve their pro- 
fessional stature and to keep abreast of the 
best thought -nd methods in the profession 
of medicine. 

Finally I come to research. I shall not 
dwell long upon this particular category but 
want to say at least that it is a vitally im- 
portant consideration. Medicine, I think it 
is generally agreed, will remain alive and 
progressive commensurately with the degree 
upon which it engages in research. I have 
recently stated that it was my conviction 
that if the medical departments of the 
armed services were denied the opportunity 
and right to conduct their own research pro- 
grams that their quality would soon decline 
and that the interests of their medical per- 
sonnel would stagnate and fade and that 
their stature would retrogress to that of mi- 
nor entities. Medical research is engaged in 
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by all three branches of the armed services 
upon a liberal scale and it is my conviction 
that it’s all well advised. 

There is no finer research facility in this 
Nation, if indeed in the world, than the 
Navy's Medical Research Institute at Be- 
thesda, Md. We moreover operate research 
units at Cairo, Egypt, and at Great Lakes, 
Tll., and we also sponsor research expeditions 
into the field from time to time, such as 
would be appropriate for studying conditions 
under which service personnel would be re- 
quired to live and function in the face of 
extreme cold and, too, we send into the field 
units charged with the mission of studying 
health conditions and prevalent diseases, 
epidemiology, reservoir hosts, and measures 
and means of control in the various remote 
parts of the world, such as on the continent 
of Africa. Three years ago the Navy sent a 
field research unit to Africa that traveled 
from Port Said to Capetown by foot and jeep 
and brought back a wealth of scientific in- 
formation and teaching material. About a 
year ago a detachment from our research 
unit at Cairo, Egypt, visited the Yemen at 
the instance of the State Department. An 
account of that mission is quite attractively 
presented in the February issue of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. Presently we 
have one Navy doctor in the Yemen in con- 
nection with an archeological expedition 
that is at work there uncovering the ruins 
of the Queen of Sheba’s city of Mareb. 

In addition to the pursuit of medical re- 
search in the areas above pointed out, the 
Medical Department of the Navy is engaged 
in research in such specialized fields as those 
pertaining to atomic energy, biological war- 
fare, in the aero-medical field, and in the 
special aspects of medicine that bear upon 
deep-sea diving and the operation of 
submarines. 

I shall not dwell longer upon the subject 
of research but would point out in passing 
that the civilian populations of this Nation 
and of the world have been the beneficiaries 
of many advances in the field of medicine 
that have had their genesis, and in numerous 
instances their complete growth and devel- 
opment, in the sphere of military medical 
research. 

Now I come to a few statistics. In order 
to perform these several functions, as out- 
lined, the Medical Department of the Navy 
presently employs 4,271 medical officers, 1,724 
dental officers, 3,346 nurses, 1,211 Medical 
Services Corps officers, 32,732 hospital corps- 
men, and 11,313 civilians. Of these service 
personnel 224 are employed in the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and 464 of the 
civilians are employed in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. The Bureau is sort of 
& management agency for the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy. A bureaucrat, you 
may or may not have heard, is an individual 
who never writes what he signs and never 
signs what he writes. 

Our patient load currently consists of 
18,565 in our continental hospitals and 1,878 
in our extra-continental hospitals. Of 
these patients 1,663 are dependents. 

I do not want to dwell upon dependent 
care in the services longer than to observe 
that it is a matter about which there has 
been considerable debate in recent years. 
‘There are two schools of though with respect 
to dependent care. While they admit that 
local civilian doctors, by and large, are bur- 
dened with more patients than they can 
handle, there are some critics who contend 
that the medical care of service dependents 
is not a logical function of service medicine. 
It is the contention, on the other hand, of 
the Navy at least, that such care as we 
render to dependents of service personnel is 
in accordance with a law passed by Con- 
gress. It isa part of what military personnel 


expect when they enter the service. The 
military is a way of life unto itself and medi- 
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cal care of dependents is a part of that way 

of life. The privilege of furnishing medical 
care for dependents provides the medical de- 
partments of the armed services with a richer 
field for clinical and professional experience. 
All military leaders from the earliest times 
have recognized the capital importance of 
morale among service personnel. An assur- 
ance that those dependent upon him will 
receive the same quality of medical care as 
is available to him will provide the sailor or 
marine engaged in the performance of duty 
at sea or in the field with a tremendous 
sense of satisfaction and therefore a great 
boost to his morale. It is explicit in recent 
legislation governing service pay that the 
cost of medical care for his dependents 
should not be borne by the individual con- 
cerned. 

Eight hundred and fifty-one of the patients 
in our hospitals are veterans. The medical 
departments of the armed services, notably 
the Army and Navy, have in the past provided 
care for veterans upon a much larger scale 
than is presently the case. The Navy cur- 
rently allocates 770 beds to veterans. We like 
to do this because here again our clientele is 
enhanced and, moreover, it is gratifying to be 
able to extend the privilege of hospitalization 
in a hospital of his former service to an in- 
dividual who has passed into the status of a 
veteran. This of course can only be offered 
to a very limited number but it is a genuine 
source of satisfaction to some who have a 
strong attachment to their erstwhile branch 
of the service. 

We take care of 790 supernumeraries. 
These supernumeraries comprise retired per- 
sonnel, civilian nonindigent humanitarian 
cases, civilian employees under certain con- 
ditions, and a few members of the military 
services of foreign friendly nations. 

I've said that the cardinal mission of mili- 
tary medicine is to support the operating 
forces. In this connection I would briefly 
point out that since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea, 7,270 service personnel of the 
medical department have served in the Far 
East. Of these, 1,250 were medical officers, 
210 dental officers, 417 nurses, 108 Medical 
Service Corps officers, and 5,285 were hospital 
corpsmen. 

Since June 1950, 29,478 patients have been 
handled by our hospital ships and 26,201 
have been admitted to the Naval Hospital, 
Yokosuka, Japan. Navy and Marine Corps 
casualties have totaled 17,550. Of this num- 
ber 2,445 were killed. Five hundred and 
ninety hospital corpsmen have been wounded 
and 59 killed, and 15 medical officers have 
been wounded and 2 killed. 

In my statistical review I have made no 
mention of the fact that the medical de- 
partment, as is true of the remainder of the 
Navy, is made up of two components—the 
Regulars and Reserves. Time will not per- 
mit me to elaborate upon the role played by 
Reserves in former conflicts or that is being 
played in the present conflict. Suffice it 
simply for me to say that our medical de- 
partment, as presently constituted, consists 
of 26,817 Regulars and 46,710 Reserves. I 
shall not break this down by corps but want 
to say at least that no team is stronger than 
its reserves. The medical department of the 
Navy profoundly appreciates the importance 
of its Reserve component. I hold in grate- 
ful refiection indeed the enduring interest 
of our Reserves. 

As I have repeatedly observed, there is 
nothing static in the profession of medi- 
cine, and particularly is this true with re- 
gard to military medicine. It might be of 
interest to you, I think, if I should enumer- 
ate some of the recent advances in military 
medicine and particularly certain develop- 
ments that have come about by reason of 
our participation in the fighting in Korea. 
I hardly need remind this audience, I should 
imagine, that the Navy provides medical cov- 
erage for the Marine Corps and that is why 








the medical department has had so much 
personnel in Korea since the fracas began 
over there. 

Of course, evacuation of combat casualties 
by helicopter has attained great prominence 
and has been commented upon so much as 
to make further comment by me superfluous. 
There are undoubtedly many men living to- 
day who owe their lives to this extraordinary 
contraption. To what extent it could be 
used successfully against an enemy possessed 
of air power comparable with our own is, 
however, a moot question, but one worthy 
of sober reflection. 

One of the innovations brought by the 
Navy to the theater of conflict in Korea has 
been the use of surgical teams. These teams 
consist of a surgeon and his assistant and a 
physician-anesthetist, with 10 especially 
trained Hospital Corps men. We had 25 of 
these teams in the field at the peak of Marine 
Corps operation in Korea. We believe this 
type of special unit will remain a part of the 
Navy's combat organization. They lend 
themselves to flexibility, which is the key- 
note of modern military preparedness. These 
teams may be flown from areas distantly re- 
moved and to points of casualty concentra- 
tion or for service aboard casualty-carrying 
ships. During quiescent periods they may be 
used in hospitals either at home or abroad, 
and one of the missions of their members 
would be to train personnel for future duty 
as team components. 

The Navy used to good advantage in the 
Far East during the Korean campaign two 
especially equipped ships for epidemiological 
study or survey and the control of potential 
epidemiological discase. The Navy has tried 
one-man stretchers in Korea and I think 
there should be a place for such a device, 
but the types that «ve have tried out have 
not been enthusiastically adopted. With 
certain modifications, however, I think a 
one-man stretcher is entirely feasible. I 
have mentioned the introduction of a bullet 
resistant jacket. This, I think, should 
markedly reduce wounds from small-caliber 
firearms and shell fragments. 

I spent 6 weeks in the Pacific, the Far 
East, Korea, and in the Aleutian Islands last 
summer. I was prompted to make that trip 
by an awareness that there is no substitute 
for going and seeing. That same factor has 
prompted my current sortie into the field, 
and, as a result, I am now, I feel confident, 
far better qualified to serve the medical de- 
partment of the Navy at the Bureau level 
than I could otherwise have been. 

Finally I come to the most important part 
of this speech really, and that is to say what 
I found in Charleston, I can’t express my 
sentiments as freely as I should like about 
the medical facilities in Charleston in the 
presence of Captains Hays and Wishengrad 
and their staffs without running the risks 
of ruffling their modesty. Their respective 
areas of responsibility here reflect not only 
able administration upon their part as ad- 
ministrative heads, but conscientious, loyal, 
and vigorous effort upon the part of their 
staffs or teams comprised of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, Medical Service Corps of- 
ficers, hospital corpsmen, and last but by 
no means least, civilians. 

I have now talked quite enough, if not too 
much, but would ask that you bear with me 
in order that I may comment briefly upon a 
separate and distinct score. I would like 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
say that within another month the American 
Red Cross will provide its annual oppor- 
tunity to the people of America to contribute 
money to its support. To quote the in- 
cumbent president, Mr. Roland Harriman, 
“The American Red Cross belongs to the 
American people; its resources are the time, 
energy, and dollars they voluntarily con- 
tribute. The goal for 1952 is $85,000,000 to 
finance their program of service at home and 
from Korea to the heart of Europe.” As @ 
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member of the board of governors of the 
American Red Cross I am prompted to ask 
that your support of the fund-raising pro- 
gram and response thereto be as spontaneous 
and as generous as circumstances will permit. 

And now I can think of no better way to 
close this rather panoramic excursion in- 
cluding the various ramifications of the 
medical department of the Navy, than by 
telling the story of the two hillbillies who 
went squirrel hunting with one gun. [Story.] 
So you all can say about my speech similarly 
as the stutterer said to the victim of St. 
Vitus dance, “I should have said something 
worth remembering because I covered the 
whole tree.” My only hope is that I hit 
the squirrel. 
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Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
a new commander comes to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard it is always a matter of great 
interest not only to the thousands of 
people employed in this great naval ship- 
yard but to New York generally. The 
former commander, my good friend Ad- 
miral Paul Nibecker, has been trans- 
ferred to Washington after heading the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for the past 214 
years. His place is being taken by an- 
other notable American naval leader and 
personality, Admiral Roy T. Cowdrey. 

As Congressman of the district in 
which the Brooklyn Navy Yard is located, 
I welcome Admiral Cowdrey and extend 
to him my sincerest wishes for a long and 
successful stay with us in Brooklyn. I 
have no doubt he will find the surround- 
ings most pleasant and the people most 
friendly and cooperative. 

By way of welcome, I wish to insert 
into the Recorp a profile study of Ad- 





BROOKLYN’s MAN OF THE WEEK- -HALSEY’s 


Pacific under Admiral Halsey, “there used 
to be a lot of talk about Hitler's secret 
weapons. And the press was playing it up 
big. One day the reporters flocked into Hal- 
sey’s Office for a press conference. “What's 
your secret weapon, Admiral?’ they asked 
him. ‘Just this,’ Halsey answered, ‘my re- 
pair facilities afloat ” 

“That was quite a compliment to our very 
limited resources,” Admiral Cowdrey said, 
neglecting to point out that it was also quite 
a compliment to himself. From June 1942 
to November 1944 Cowdrey had the head- 
ache of running this service. As Admiral 
Halsey’s force maintenance officer, the new 
commander of the Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
responsible for keeping afloat the few bat- 
tered hulls with which our early naval war 
in the South Pacific had to be fought. 

“All we had plenty of was coconut groves 
and jungles, and yet we had to fight with 
the ships that were there, not the ones that 
were to come out of the shipyards,” said the 
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admiral who could qualify as a secret weapon 
in another connection. Find a catapult 
powerful enough to launch him at the enemy 
and Admiral Cowdrey could be a truly for- 
midable projectile. The veteran naval offi- 
cer stands a whopping 6 feet 4% inches and 
has the width and weight to go with it. 
ONCE CALLED SHEER-LEGS 

He confessed, however, that it wasn’t al- 
Ways so. “Shortly after World War I,” he 
said, “they used to know me around the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard as ‘Sheer-legs.’” 
Sheer-legs, according to his explanation, are 
the uprights which support a ship's boom. 
His coworkers grappled the name onto the 
young officer because it seemed descriptive of 
his lengthy underpinning, not as yet bal- 
anced by the regal proportions he later 
developed. 

In those days the future admiral was a 
shiny ensign, fresh out of Annapolis. He 
was graduated in 1919, although it was “aw- 
fully hard to stay in the Academy with a 
war going on.” Following this, he did a tour 
at sea aboard the U. S. S. New Hampshire, 
then went back to Annapolis for post-gradu- 
ate work in naval architecture. His next 
stint of book learning got him a master’s 
degree in science at MIT. 

FORESAW LANDLUBBER LIFE 

Primed thus with specialized knowledge, 
the naval officer began to foresee a life spent 
largely on dry land. Throughout his career 
of more than 30 years Admiral Cowdrey had 
been involved with ships from the point of 
view of their “design, construction and re- 
pair.” The most exciting phase of that 
career was the period of frantic improvisa- 
tion in the early days of the war when the 
ability of the United States to stay in the 
fight depended upon “the repairs which took 
place on the water before the new ships were 
coming out o* the yards.” 

For his ingenuity in running a battle 
dressing station for wounded ships, he re- 
ceived a commendation from the commander 
in chief, United States Pacific Fleet, prais- 
ing his prompt and sound action regarding 
repairs to damaged vessels in the South Pa- 
cific area. 

BACK TO DRY LAND 

The admiral returned from the battle area 
to serve with the Navy Department's Bu- 
reau of Ships. He left this billet to assume 
a command at the San Diego Naval Repair 
Base. Then for a period he was submerged 
in the labyrinths of the Pentagon Building 
as the Navy Department's vice chief of ma- 
tériel. The Brooklyn Navy Yard appeals to 
him more. Now that he can view the tan- 
gible results of his efforts from the windows 
of his office in the yard’s soaring admin- 
istration building, life seems much more 
realistic and more satisfying. It is his am- 
bition to maintain the Brooklyn yard’s fine 
reputation with the fleet and do it with 
economy. 


GREW UP FAR FROM SEA 


As is paradoxically frequent with men 
of the Navy, Admiral Cowdrey grew up far 
from the ocean. He lived in a town of 800— 
Oregon, Wis. Here, too, he was a long way 
from the citadels of what is now a favorite 
off-duty interest—music and the opera. 
“Mrs. Cowdrey and I,” he said, “are looking 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to 
attending the performances at the Metro- 
politan now that we are living in Brooklyn.” 
It was at Annapolis that he developed this 
taste, singing in quartets and the giee club. 

The admiral, although a true-blue prod- 
uct of the Naval Academy and father of a 
graduate of the class of 1943, is a strong 
proponent of the Naval Reserve. No more 
than 20 percent of the men who worked 
with him on the South Pacific detail, he 
said, were regulars. He even remembers one 
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member of Halsey’s staff who took a lot 
of kidding from fellow officers because his 
only training for the Navy had been poli- 
tics. The man’s name, of course, was Harold 
Stassen. 

It’s design that tells the story, according 
to the admiral. “Our ships were well 
planned and made or they never would have 
taken the terrific beating that they took. 
That's where we've got to stay on the ball. 
Faced by a potential enemy with unlimited 
manpower, it’s up to us to answer with 
superior gun power. It’s also up to us to 
keep our designs fluid. In a day when tech- 
nical progress is so rapid, we've got to plan 
designs which will absorb improvements as 
they appear or our armaments will be obso- 
lete by the time we have the plants to con- 
struct them.” 
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Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the main- 
tenance of a reasonably broad protective 
belt around the United States is of im- 
portance to every citizen. Any action 
of ours voluntarily and unnecessarily 
limiting the expanse of this protective 
belt very vitally affects our security. 
None of us desire to offer foreign ships 
and foreign planes freedom to roam in 
the seas and in the air close to our coasts 
and between those coasts and the off- 
shore protective islands, upon some of 
which we have important military instal- 
lations. International law does not re- 
quire us to designate coastal bays and 
channels as high seas. It does, however, 
permit us to do so if we are foolish 
enough. 

The Justice Department is preparing 
at this time to take what appears to be 
very rash action. The International 
Court of Justice at The Hague on Decem- 
ber 18, 1951, ruled that a nation may de- 
clare the waters in bays and channels 
to be inland waters over which the nation 
has absolute jurisdiction, and from 
which it may completely bar foreign 
ships or aircraft. The Justice Depart- 
ment is preparing to voluntarily re- 
nounce this jurisdiction over our bays 
and channels in order to acquire control 
over a few offshore oil fields within 
these areas. One would think that this 
would be too high a price for even the 
Justice Department to consider paying 
in order to implement its “tidelands 
grab.” 

This situation has come about because 
the Federal Government has disclaimed 
any right to the lands underlying inland 
waters. This means that it must deny 
that geographical bays are legally bays 
if it is to acquire the lands beneath them. 
This further means that it must deny 
that the channel waters are inland 

waters if it is to acquire the lands under- 
lying them. This is exactly what the 
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Justice Department is preparing to do in 
the California case, where it is already 
on record as asserting that historic bays 
along the California coast are not bays; 
where it is further on record as asserting 
that the waters in the channels between 
the California coast and the Cali- 
fornia islands off the coast are not in- 
ternal waters. California has repeatedly 
warned the Federal Government that in 
making these assertions it is endangering 
the security of the California coast and 
laying the groundwork for endangering 
the security of other great stretches of 
our national coastline. 

The Federal Government has hereto- 
fore answered that it was compelled by 
international law to assert that these 
areas were not inland waters, but now 
the International Court of Justice has 
proved beyond question that the Federal 
Government in the “tidelands” cases has 
proceeded on the basis of a misconcep- 
tion of international law. In fact, the 
Federal Government has attempted to 
misrepresent international law in order 
to win its case, and the decision of the 
International Court of Justice makes this 
statement irrefutable. 

The International Court has ruled that 
the United States, or any nation, may 
with perfect propriety declare the waters 
of bays and channels to be inland waters. 
We may draw the line delimiting our in- 
ternal waters on the outer ed ze of the 
protective islands off our coast, thereby 
giving ourselves the maximum protective 
belt permitted by international law. It 
is this protective belt which the Federal 
Government, through its Justice Depart- 
ment, is threatening to rashly narrow in 
the “tidelands” case against California. 
Should the theory of the Federal Govern- 
ment be accepted in that case, islands off 
the coast of California, which are part of 
the State of California, would be out in 
the high seas and completely exposed. 
This is wrong and unnecessary. 

This matter involves the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, and 
the Department of the Treasury—Coast 
Guard—all of which should thoroughly 
reexamine the problem of our protective 
belt, in view of the decision of the Inter- 
national Court. I have asked them 
to do so. 

Our mistaken assertions made in the 
past can be excused on the ground that 
they were based on a misconception of 
international law, but now that interna- 
tion law is clear on the subject, any as- 
sertions we make will have been made 
with full knowledge of the law and will 
most certainly be used against us in some 
future case if we find ourselves before 
the International Court. The old the- 
ories which the Justice Department as- 
serted were international law, the the- 
ories delimiting internal waters and the 
territorial sea, were developed when 
there were no airplanes. They were to 
some extent based upon the area off 
the coast which could be protected by 
cannons mounted on the coast. That 
age is gone, and so have the rules which 
were suitable to it. The United States 
must reexamine its position in view of 
the fact that we are in an air age. The 
International Court has now laid down 
certain definite principles of which we 
may take advantage with perfect pro- 
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priety. Wisdom and security compel us 
to do so. 

Before the Justice Department throws 
away the security of our coastline, we 
should have a high level political decision 
deciding whether or not we want to give 
our coast the maximum protection af- 
forded by international law, or whether 
we want to expose our coastlines in order 
to permit the Federal Government to 
take control over a few oilfields which 
are of insignificant value as compared 
with the security that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is threatening to trade in order 
to acquire them. No matter how irre- 
sponsible the Justice Department may 
be, no matter to what rash length it 
may be tempted to go in its attempt to 
defeat the claims of the State of Cali- 
fornia, surely the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense with 
their sobering responsibilities will want 
to reexamine the question of our pro- 
tective belt very carefully, and will want 
to see that the Justice Department is 
prevented from jeopardizing the coastal 
security of the United States. 

Many other nations are carefully safe- 
guarding their coasts insofar as inter- 
national law permits. Why should we 
expose our coasts to the prying eyes and 
cameras of potential enemies in order to 
satisfy the Justice Department’s lust for 
judicial success? 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER Z 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, at every 
session since the establishment of the 
United Nations, the big question has 
been, “Will Russia walk out for good?” 
So far, Russian delegates have done 
much walking out, much speaking out, 
much denouncing, much sardonic laugh- 
ing, but Russia is still amor.g those pres- 
ent. The session just ended was no ex- 
ception. Mr. Vishinsky ‘eft early, but 
Russian representatives were still among 
those present when the final gong rang. 

Nevertheless, the question is still high 
on the world’s list of troubles. The old 
League of Nations was moribund because 
the United States never joinec. If Rus- 
sia should step out after its years of ac- 
tivity, the United Nations would be in 
much the same predicament that de- 
stroyed the League. No international 
organization has a chance of effective 
existence without the participation of 
the major world powers. 

If current world tensions continue un- 
abated, there is reason to doubt the 
value of a new debating society which 
airs grievances but does nothing about 
them. In simple, unvarnished fact, the 
fundamental weakness of U. N. is the 
unchecked use of the veto by the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
Until this device is eliminated, U. N. is 
meaningless on any critical issue. 
Someone soon must take the initiative in 
asking for its abolition, 








Report on International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union and Ben Gold 
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Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a very wholesome sign to know that 
our constituents are on the alert for com- 
munistic infiltration into the business af- 
fairs of our various communities. It is 
time for an aroused public opinion. Un- 
der our form of government every citizen 
is a sovereign in his own right, a ruler if 
you please, whose scepter for exercising 
power as a sovereign is the ballot. There 
have been those citizens of some years 
past who have tried to belittle the danger 
of communism and have referred to it 
as a red herring while others accuse 
those who call attention to the dangers of 
communism of being persons looking for 
ghosts under the bed. I am glad to see 
inquiries coming in before people become 
affiliated with organizations which in- 
vestigation shows to be subversive. 

With reference to the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, of 
which Ben Gold is president, I am, under 
leave to extend, inserting in the Recorp 
information I have obtained from the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
relating to this union and its president: 
INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 

MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 

States House OF REPRESENTATIVES 

January 30, 1952. 
For: Hon. Dante. A. REED. 
Subject: International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union; Ben Gold. 

Public records, files and publications of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
contain the following information concern- 
ing the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union and Ben Gold: 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities found Communist leadership en- 
trenched in the International Fur and 
Leathers Workers Union (from Rept. No. 
1476 which was released by the special com- 
mittee, January 3, 1940, p. 13). This union 
was again cited by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report of 
March 29, 1944, as follows: “The Communist 
Party’s control of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union has continued down 
to the present time and was never more com- 
plete than it is today. The union is today 
affiliated with the CIO” (p. 115). 

In an ariicle by C. P. Trussell which ap- 
peared in the New York Times for September 
9, 1948 (p. 30-C), it was claimed that “spokes- 
men for manufacturers groups swore before 
a House Labor Subcommittee today that a 
Communist-dominated union had estab- 
lished such a complete dictatorship over the 
country’s fur industry that it threatened 
ruin to that business. Under investigation 
was the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion’s Fur Workers International.” 

The interim report of investigation of 
Communist infiltration of the fur industry 
which was released by the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, December 27, 1948, concludes 
that: 

“1. There can be no question that the In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers Union 
(CIO) is dominated by members of the Com- 
munist Party. Whatever remains of former 
anti-Communist leadership in the interna- 
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tional union has succumbed to leftist in- 
fluence. 

“2. The Furriers Joint Council and the Pur 
Dressers and Dyers Joint Board, both of New 
York City, are controlled by members of the 
Communist Party or fellow travelers. 

“3. It is apparent that the treasuries of 
the international union and its affiliates 
serve aS a source of revenue for subversive 
Communist-front organizations, both in our 
country and abroad. 

“5. A principal cause for the Communist 
infiltration into the industry and its domi- 
nation of the fur workers’ union lies with 
the manufacturers. It was the employers’ 
use of every means for union busting and 
subjugation, including physical violence, 
that created the opportunity for the present 
type of officers to take over the leadership 
of the workers. 

. 7 . . e 


“9. Almost all of the fur workers them- 
selves are loyal Americans, but they have be- 
come the pawns of their own union leader- 
ship” (p. 8). 

The Daily Worker for January 25, 1949 
(p. 7), reported that the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union urged President 
Truman to permit Gerhard Eisler, Commu- 
nist held for illegally entering the United 
States, to return to Germany. The April 24, 
1949, issue of the Daily Worker (p. 7) re- 
ported that the International Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union participated in a May Day 
parade with the Communist Party. The 
union sent greetings to the Daily Worker on 
the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, as was shown in the Septem- 
ber 4, 1949, issue of the Worker, Sunday edi- 
tion of the Daily Worker (p. 10). 

The International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union filed a brief on behalf of John 
Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, cited 
for contempt of Congress, as was reported by 
the Daily People’s World for October 17, 1949 
(p. 3). The union filed an amicus curiae 
brief against the Ober anti-Communist law, 
as shown by the Daily Worker of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949 (p. 7). 

It was reported in the Daily Worker of 
June. 6, 1951 (p. 3), that “by unanimous 
vote, the international executive board of 
the Internaional Fur and Leather Workers 
Union * * * urged a rehearing by the 
Supreme Court to reverse the majority deci- 
sion” in the case of the 11 leaders of the 
Communist Party. The Daily Worker for 
Pebruary 2, 1950 (p. 3), reported that repre- 
sentatives of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, and three other 
unions had urged the Department of Justice 
to dismiss the contempt sentences against 
the lawyers who defended the Communist 
leaders in the New York grand jury trial. 
The International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union was also represented among the sign- 
ers of a brief amicus curiae in the case of 
the same lawyers, as shown by the photo- 
static copy of the motion and brief, United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit, January 1950 (p.7). The Daily Worker 
of May 1, 1950 (p. 2), reported that 25 mem- 
bers of the Fur and Leather Workers visited 
Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, who was convicted in the New 
York trial, and pledged that they would keep 
him out of jail and “bring more furriers intw 
the fighting Communist Party.” 

The Daily Worker of May 29, 1950 (p. 2), 
reported the following concerning the fur 
workers’ 1950 convention elections, including 
that of Ben Gold, president: 

“Elected unanimously was an executive 
board consisting of all the former members 
except Irving Potash, one of the 11 convicted 
Communist leaders, who declined to run on 
the ground that the union had earlier voted 
to comply with Taft-Hartley (anti-Com- 
munist) affidavits. 


“In his acceptance speech, Gold said that 
his personal action when the union complies 
with the Taft-Hartley requirement will “be 
calculated with only one desire—to help 
our union and the workers to reunite ranks 
more than ever before.’ He said that what- 
ever his course, it will be fully discussed 
with the union's leaders and members at all 
levels. 

“Gold also took the occasion to tell the 
delegates his views as a Communist. He de- 
clared that the charge that Communists 
want to overthrow a democratic govern- 
ment and advocate force violence ‘is the 
greatest lie.’” 

The following resolution was passed at 
the convention, according to the Daily 
Worker: 

“We demand an end to all thought-control 
trials, and we protest the thought-control 
trial and conviction of brother Irving Pot- 
ash, one of the 11 Communist leaders. 

“Minority political opinion and beliefs 
must be respected and secured. Without 
such minority rights, freedom cannot exist 
for any Americans.” 

In connection with the above, it is noted 
that the Daily Worker for August 28, 1950 
(p. 2), reported that Ben Gold, president of 
the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, announced his resignation from the 
Communist Party in order to comply with 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

The files of this committee contained a 
mimeographed copy released by the CIO of 
the report of executive board committee ap- 
pointed by President Murray to investigate 
charges against the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, which was received 
by the committee, July 13, 1950. That re- 
port contains the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“For the reasons stated, and on the basis 
of the evidence presented to it, the commit- 
tee unanimously concludes that the policies 
and activities of the IFLWU are consistently 
directed toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram and the purposes of the Communist 
Party rather than the objectives and policies 
set forth in the CIO constitution. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the executive board 
exercise the powers granted to it by article 
VI, section 10, of the CIO constitution and, by 
virtue of those powers, revoke the certificate 
of affiliation heretofore granted to the IFLWU 
and expel it from the CIO.” 

The Washington Post of August 30, 1950 
(p. 3), reported that the Fur and Leather 
Workers Union was expelled by the CIO for 
“hewing too close to the Communist Party 
line.” 

BEN GOLD 


The Daily Worker of May 29, 1950 (p. 2), 
reported that “Ben Gold was unanimously 
reelected president of the Fur and Leather 
Workers Union.” A citation of this union 
was given on page 1 of this memorandum. 

Report 1,311 of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, dated March 29, 1944, 
contains a chapter concerning Ben Gold 
which is attached to this report. In addi- 
tion to the information set forth in that 
chapter, the following references to Mr. Gold 
appear in the committee’s files: 

According to the Daily Worker of Jan- 
uary 12, 1944 (p. 4), Ben Gold was a member 
of the committee on the constitution of the 
Communist Party. He was also a member 
of the New York State committee of the 
Communist Party. (See the Communist 
publication, Daily Worker, August 31, 1942, 
p- 3.) 

“Ben Gold has fought all his life for the 
rank and file. And always as a Commu- 
nist. * * * Ben Gold was born in Bes- 
sarabia, then part of Tsarist Russia, in 1898. 
He came with his family to the United 
States when he was 8 or 10, and in 1912 
took his first job in a fur shop. * * * 
That’s how he became a charter member 
of the Communist Party. He was always 
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known as a Communist among the fur 
workers.” (From a full-page article which 
appeared in the Worker, Sunday edition of 
the Daily Worker, for January 25, 1948, p. 
4, written by Olive Sutton and entitled “Ben 
Gold Talks Trade Unionism.”) 

The Daily Worker for May 23, 1944 (p. 2), 
named Ben Gold as a member of the national 
committee of the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation, the name of the Communist Party 
at that time. 

Ben Gold, identified as international presi- 
dent of the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, was one of the signers of 
a statement opposing Red baiting and at- 
tacks on Communists which was released 
by the Civil Rights Congress (Daily Worker, 
May 25, 1947, p. 9). He was one of the 
additional sponsors of the Bill of Rights Con- 
ference which was held by the Civil Rights 
Congress. (Call to a Bill of Rights Confer- 
ence, New York City, July 16-17, 1949, p. 
5). He endorsed a conference of the Civil 
Rights Congress and the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, and urged 
that his union local participate in the de- 
fense committees for those facing deporta- 
tion. (See Daily Worker, April 2, 1948, p. 7.) 

From facts available to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, it was found that 
“the Civil Rights Congress is an organiza- 
tion dedicated not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties, but specifically to the defense 
of individual Communists and the Commu- 
nist Party, that the organization is con- 
trolled by individuals who are either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or openly loyal 
to it, and that in carrying out its defense 
aims, the organization has at the same time 
engaged in a campaign of vilification against 
the American Government.” (Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Report on Civil 
Rights Congress, September 2, 1947, p. 19.) 

The Civil Rights Congress was cited as sub- 
versive and classified as Communist on lists 
furnished by Attorney General Tom Clark 
for use of the Loyalty Review Board and re- 
leased to the press by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born was cited by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as “one of 
the oldest auxiliaries of the Communist 
Party in the United States” (Report of March 
29, 1944, p. 155; also cited in report of June 
25, 1942, p. 13.) It was cited as subversive 
and Communist by Attorney General Tom 
Clark. (Press releases of June 1 and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948.) 

According to the Daily Worker of October 
3, 1947 (p. 9), Ben Gold is one of the owners 
ot that publication. 

The Daily Worker for August 28, 1950 (p. 
2), reported that Ben Gold, president of the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, announced his resignation from the 
Communist Party in order to comply with 
the Taft-Hartley law. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Gold’s statement concern- 
ing his resignation: 

“As a member of the Communist Party for 
30 years, I found the thinking of the members 
of the Communist Party, its program, and 
activities determined by one, and only one, 
burning desire—to serve the best interests of 
labor and the people, to end the cruel ex- 
ploitation of the working people, racial hat- 
red and bigotry, and to build up an eco- 
nomically secure, politically free, united, 
democratic, and peaceful America. 

“Neither I nor the Communist Party ever 
believed in or advocated the overthrow of 
any democratically elected government by 
force and violence. 

“I have resigned from the Communist 
Party * * * but I do not give up my 
belief in true democracy. 

“I have complied with the Taft-Hartley 
law as directed by my union, but I shall con- 
tinue to fight for repeal of this slave-labor 
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law and for the reenactment of the Wagner 
Act.” 

The October 16, 1950, issue of the Daily 
Worker (p. 5), reported that Ben Gold was 
president of the administrative committee 
of the American Jewish Labor Council. At- 
torney General Tom Clark cited the Ameri- 
can Jewish Labor Council as a Communist 
organization in a letter furnished the Loy- 
alty Review Board and released to the press 
by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, April 27, 1949. 

Ben Gold, president, International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, was shown as a spon- 
sor of the American Peace Crusade in the 
February 1, 1951, issue of the Daily Worker 
(p. 2) and a letter head of the organization 
dated February 1951. He was a sponsor of 
the American People’s Congress and Exposi- 
tion for Peace, as shown by the “American 
Peace Crusade” of May 1951 (pp. 1 and 4) 
and a leaflet, An Invitation to American La- 
bor To Participate in a Peace Congress. The 
American People’s Congress and Exposition 
for Peace was a meeting held by the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade in Chicago, June 29-July 
1, 1951. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
cited the American Peace Crusade (organized 
in January 1951) as an organization which 
“the Communists established” as “a new 
instrument for their peace offensive in the 
United States” and which was heralded by 
the Daily Worker “with the usual bold head- 
lines reserved for projects in line with the 
Communist objectives” (H. Rept. 378, April 
25, 1951, p. 51 and Statement on the March 
of Treason, February 19, 1951.) 


Ben GoLp 


Ben Gold, president of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union which was 
cited as under Communist leadership by 
unanimous vote of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, is also a member of 
the executive board of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. He is prominent in 
the leadership of the CIO Political Action 
Committee. Gold is frankly and openly a 
prominent leader of the Communist Party 
who has been a frequent spokesman for the 
party in numerous campaigns and front or- 
ganizations. His jail record is a significant 
one. 

As far back as December 4, 1926, when Ben 
Gold headed the New York Furriers’ Union 
Joint Council (A. F. of L.), a special com- 
mittee headed by Matthew Woll and Edward 
F. McGrady, published a report in which it 
declared: “It has been demonstrated beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that communistic 
and destructive leadership has gained as- 
cendancy in the New York Furriers’ Union 
Joint Council.” According to this investi- 
gating committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor “to secure communistic con- 
trol of the International Fur Workers Union 
is not an end in itself, but merely a means 
to a greater end, which is the complete de- 
struction of the American trade-union move- 
ment and the substitution of a revolutionary 
communistic reign of terrorism and corrup- 
tion and dictatorship in its stead.” This 
A. F. of L. committee called upon the union 
itself to expel its Communist leadership, and, 
pending that expulsion, called upon the New 
York Stzte Federation of Labor and the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York to cancel the affiliation of the fur- 
riers’ union with those bodies. 

Despite the foregoing findings and recom- 
mendations, the Communist Party's control 
of the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union has continued down to the present 
time and was never more complete than it is 
today. The union is today affiliated with 
the CIO. 

While all of the high-ranking officials of 
the union are well-known Communists, the 
outstanding one among them is, and has 
been for the past 17 years, Ben Gold. 
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Ben Gold’s record of Communist activ- 
ities—wholly apart from his leadership in 
the furriers’ union—is a very long one. It 
is moreover, a public record, some of the 
outstanding items in which are as follows: 

Ben Gold has been a member of the na- 
tional committee of the Communist Party of 
the United States. This fact was included in 
the sworn testimony of Earl Browder, gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party, when 
he was a witness before the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities on September 
5, 1939. (See the committee's hearings, p. 
4281.) 

In 1931, Gold was one of the Communist 
Party's candidates for the New York State 
Assembly from the Bronx. 

In 1933, he was the Communist Party's 
candidate for aldermanic president of New 
York. 

In 1936, Gold was again one of the Com- 
munist Party’s candidates for the New York 
State Assembly from the Bronx. 

The foregoing items clearly establish the 
fact that Ben Gold is one of the high-rank- 
ing leaders of the Communist Party, but the 
wide range of his Communist activity is still 
more clearly revealed by his frequent leader- 
ship in the front organizations of the Com- 
munist Party. He has been prominent in 
the following party fronts: American League 
Against War and Fascism, American League 
for Peace and Democracy, American Peace 
Mobilization, American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, American Society for Technical 
Aid to Spanish Democracy, League of Strug- 
gle for Negro Rights, Consumers Union, In- 
ternational Labor Defense, International 
Workers Order, Jewish People’s Committee, 
National Negro Congress, Workers Alliance, 
and the National Congress for Unemploy- 
ment and Sorial Insurance. 

In 1942, he was elected as a member of the 
New York State Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In 1936 he publicly supported the can- 
didacy of Israel Amter running for the posi- 
tion of president of the board of aldermen 
on the Communist ticket in New York City, 
and again in 1942 when Amter ran as Com- 
munist candidate for Governor, Gold was 
chairman of the labor committee supporting 
him. . 

Gold has been exceedingly active in de- 
fense of cases where his fellow Communists 
were involved, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

In 1938, he was-a speaker in behalf of 
Ernst Thaelman, jailed German Communist 
leader. A year before he signed a cable in 
behalf of Luiz Carlos Prestes, Brazilian Com- 
munist leader and a former member of the 
executive committee of the Communist In- 
ternational. In 1943, he signed a declaration 
in honor of Georgi Dimitrov, former head 
of the Communist International. 

Gold was a prime mover in several com- 
mittees to free Earl Browder, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party. He was a 
sponsor of the Provisional Committee to Free 
Earl Browder in 1941, and in 1942 he sup- 
ported the Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl 
Browder, the New York Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Free Earl Browder, and the New 
York Community Divisions of the Committee 
to Free Earl Browder. 

In 1942 he was a sponsor of the committee 
formed for the defense of Morris U. Schappes, 
an avowed Communist teacher, ousted from 
the City College of New York and serving in 
Sing Sing Prison for perjury. 

In the same year and thereafter he sup- 
ported the defense of Harry Bridges, now 
subject to deportation proceedings as a Com- 
munist. 

Gold was himself convicted on a charge 
of assault and battery in Wilmington, Del. 
in 1933 in connection with a Communist- 
engineered hunger march on Washington. 
He was jailed in Canada in January 1930 as 
a leader of the Needle Trades Industrial 
Union, an affiliate of the Trade Union Unity 


League, which was in turn affiliated with the 
Red International of Labor Unions in Mos- 
cow. He was jailed again in Boston in Febru- 
ary 1930 in connection with a Communist- 
led march of unemployed on the City Hall. 


Eddie Cantor’s Birthday—A Deserved 
Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 | 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL ¢ 


) 
OF MICHIGAN ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a customary thing for me to eulogize 
or in any manner heap praise upon per- 
sons prominent in the entertainment 
world although there are a great many 
who deserve not only the plaudits of 
their audiences but also the encomiums 
of the people. But this instance is un- 
usual in that it marks the sixtieth birth- 
day of one of the greatest, one of the 
best known, and above all else the most 
beloved person in the entertainment 
world. I refer to that spotless charac- 
ter built into the thoroughly human 
framework known throughout the world 
as Eddie Cantor. Here is a man with a 
variety of experience who, throughout 
his entire life, has never been soiled 
even by a hint of scandal or degrada- 
tion. He has rendered service of ines- 
timable value not only to those whom 
he entertained for fee or profit but to 
countless numbers of the needy, the sick, 
and the soldiers and veterans who have 
served their country. To my own 
knowledge Eddie Cantor has been an 
actor for more than two score of years 
and in his chosen professional field he 
has given his very best to the people in 
his audience. 

His family life is not only beautiful 
but it is exemplary. He is the proud 
father of a family of five daughters and 
is the loyal and devoted husband to a 
woman who is doubtlessly of equal and 
fine character. 

Eddie Cantor has given of his time, 
his energy, and of his wordly goods to 
aid any movement that is thoroughly 
worth while. Today, after threescore 
years of productive existence, the Amer- 
ican public has a chance of observing 
that these efforts are thoroughly ap- 
preciated. For proof cf this assertion we 
but need turn to New York where this 
day is being celebrated by a large num- 
ber of the foremost men and woraen of 
America who by their attendance will 
honor this little dynamo of energy bot- 
tled up in the human container so well 
known throughout the world as Eddie 
Cantor. 

Eddie Cantor is as well known for his 
generosity and good works other than 
entertainment as he is for the happiness 
he has brought to millions who have been 
privileged to see and hear him for the 
greater part of his wholesome and fruit- 
ful life. 

It goes without saying that the earthly 
framework of Eddie Cantor must of ne- 
cessity house a noble and a spotless soul. 
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While I have not been privileged to know 
him personally, I know him for his 
achievements. I know him for his gen- 
erosity and for his participation in so 
many good causes over the years. I 
know him because he is intensely pro- 
public in his actions and I know him for 
the snotless record he himself has writ- 
ten throughout the fruitful threescore 
years. 

Today in New York the people will pay 
a deserving tribute to one of the fore- 
most men in entertainment who is at 
the same time a man of affairs in the 
business world. They will add real sub- 
stance to their tribute by subscribing 
generously to the bond drive for the Is- 
raeli government which is another great 
and deserving movement. Every dol- 
lar of this money will go for the benefit 
of a hard pressed although a courageous 
people who have undertaken to solve one 
of the oldest, most complex and deserv- 
ing problems in the history of the world. 
But a problem which by God's promise 
would be solved for the benefit of his 
people. Here again Eddie Canter is 
another vessel and the means and 
method to be employed in its solution. 

It is my purpose on this occasion to 
touch upon the threescore of fruitful 
and inspiring years of the life of Eddie 
Cantor, a man who was born in hardship 
and obscurity, and to record this in the 
annals of the House of Representatives 
to serve as an inspiration to the young 
men and young wemen of America. 


Point of No Returns 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER Z 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
tricate race being run by our tax ex- 
rxrts pitting tax raises against profits, 
the basic test is always this; when will 
taxes overtake profits? We need no 
longer concern ourselves about the an- 
swer. That day is here. 

The United States Steel, one of the 
world’s most efficient corporations, has 
reported its net sales at the highest 
level in history, but its net income 
dropped sharply at the same time. Top 
items in accounting fc> the decline in 
earnings were increased taxes and ris- 
ing employment costs. If this situation 
can affect an enterprise of the colossal 
proportions of United States Steel, their 
comparable effect of taxes and costs on 
small businesses may well be disastrous. 

On the level of individua) earnings, 
the same problem is present in even 
more ruinous degree. No one can save 
any money for more than a few weeks 
duration. Loans and short-term bor- 
rowing are commonplace in thousands 
of homes where wages come in regularly 


but cannot keep pace with costs plus 
taxes. 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee intro- 
duced the era of auster:ty to England. 
Harry Truman is getting ready to have 
them move over as America’s living 
standards rrepare for a drop into the 
endless ocean of “tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect.” 


Eisenhower, the Militarists’ Candidate for 
President 
4% 
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HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a revealing article on General 
Eisenhower from the Christian Century, 

Those who want Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent, and those who do not, should know 
the facts contained in this report: 


Tue EISENHOWER PoRTENT 
(By John M. Swomley, Jr.) 


The degree to which militarism has seized 
America is nowhere more forcefully illus- 
trated than by the effort to make General 
Eisenhower the next President of the United 
States. Except for a few boyhood friends, 
his campaign is being led by some of the 
most militaristic of the Nation's politicians. 
Senator LoncE, a longtime advocate of peace- 
time conscription, who left the Senate to 
be a colonel in the army and on his return 
became the chief spokesman in the Senate 
for the military point of view, is the gen- 
eral’s campaign manager. He is assisted by 
such men as Senator Durr and Governor 
Dewey, both of whom have consistently ad- 
vocated peace through military strength, 
permanent peacetime conscription. Gov- 
ernor Dewey has also put through a program 
of State conscription for civil defense after 
failing to put through an even harsher pro- 
gram which the press termed “Dewey's dic- 
tatorship bill.” 

Insofar as the American people tend to 
think of Eisenhower as the only logical 
leader of the Nation their attitude is indi- 
cative of the growing dependence on mili- 
tary men, already manifest in President 
Truman’s constant use of generals and ad- 
mirals for important: civilian posts in Gov- 
ernment. Republicans and Democrats alike 
are guilty of this idolatry of the military, 
since responsible leaders in both parties 
made overtures to General Eisenhower. In- 
deed, rumors have appeared in such papers 
as the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Nashville Tennessean that Eisenhower would 
have welcomed a nomination from both par- 
ties, even though this De Gaullist approach 
would deny the people the right to vote 
against Lim. 

Now that Eisenhower's cap is in the pres- 
identia) ring, the question can hardly be 
longer evaded: What does he stand for? 
Within the past few years he has spoken on 
free enterprise, peacetime conscription, arm- 
ing Western Europe, the need for American 
military strength, a European military and 
economic union. Prior to these comments 
his chief utterances on labor, race relations, 
education or peace were in testimony given 
before Congress on military matters and in 
his addresses to military and veterans’ 
groups. Much is being said, and rightly said, 
about the vagueness of his generalities. 
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Nevertheless, he has said enough to make it 
possible to foresee the nature of the leader- 
ship he would give were he to occupy the 
White House. 


COLORED BY ARMY BACKGROUND 


His leadership has been and will continue 
to be acceptable to the Army and to his 
business colleagues on the Columbia Uni- 
versity board of trustees. In fact, he will 
be the spokesman for their philosophy. In 
speaking for military and business interests 
he will, however, appear to be objective, or 
at least not dangerously militaristic or capi- 
talistic. Illustrative of this is an editorial 
in the New York Times for February 16, 
1948, which quoted him as saying: ‘National 
security does not mean militarism or any 
approach to it. Security cannot be meas- 
ured by the size of the munitions stockpiles 
or the number of men under arms or the 
monopoiy of an invincible weapon. * * * 
But adequate spiritual reserves coupled with 
understanding will meet every issue of our 
times.” The Times commented: “When a 
soldier who can speak in these terms asks 
some obvious measures of preparedness the 
most pacific of our citizens and the most 
suspicious of our foreign critics ought to 
listen.” 

The general, however, has in specific po- 
litical situations advocated huge munitions 
stockpiles, e large conscript army and th» 
retention of a monopoly on the atom bomb. 
He really believes that “the armed services 
are the bulwark of democracy.” In fact, ev- 
erything Eisenhower believes and says is 
colored by his Army background. As he 
said in a press conference after resigning as 
chief of staff, “I shall belong to the Army 
as long as I am above ground.” In his first 
address to Columbia students he greeted the 
audience, “Just as I am a student with you 
so you are a soldier with me.” 


ATTITUDES ON LABOR 


Although some sections of the CIO in 1947 
indicated their eagerness to have Eisenhower 
president of the United States, some of his 
comments on labor would have been most 
embarrassing to the CIO. A news dispatch in 
the New York Herald Tribune for November 
14, 1946, stated that when Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay and the British representatives on the 
Allied Control Council protested the Russian 
deportation of German workers to the So- 
viet, they were suddenly silenced when the 
Russians produced the following statement 
signed by Dwight D. Eisenhower, among 
others, on August 13, 1945: 

“German authorities will carry out * * * 
such measures of restitution, reinstatement, 
reparations, reconstruction, relief and re- 
habilitation as the allied representatives may 
prescribe. For these purposes the German 
authorities will * * * provide such labor, 
personnel, and specialists for use in Ger- 
many and elsewhere as the allied representa- 
tives may direct.” 

Before General Clay knew of Eisenhower's 
signing this, he had read from the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal’s charter: 

“War crimes shall include * * * de- 
portation for slave labor or for any other 
purpose of the civilian population of or in 
an occupied territory.” 

The general also endorsed before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s program of industrial mobilization 
which provides for the “work or fight” law 
that labor has traditionally opposed. He 
has also suggested “a new freedom for Amer- 
ica—freedom from industrial strife.” He 
did not indicate exactly what this meant in 
terms of labor’s right to strike. 

It may be noted that the AFL and some 
important CIO leaders like Walter Reuther 
refused to endorse the earlier “Eisenhower 
for President” drive. Labor, the railroad 
brotherhoods’ paper, disposed of his candi- 
dacy in a brief paragraph: 
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“ ‘Ike’ is the victim of a lot of half-baked 
advice. He doesn’t know anything about 
public affairs, and we don’t believe the 
American people are in a humor to buy a 
‘pig in a poke.’ Nevertheless, someone is 
spending plenty of money for the general.” 

On race relations General Eisenhower's 
position, according to Senators RussELL, of 
Georgia, and MaysBanx, of South Carolina, is 
similar to their own. Virginia’s 26 delegates 
to the 1948 Democratic national convention 
were instructed to vote and work for Eisen- 
hower, to work against the adoption of any 
Federal civil rights program, and to oppose 
the nomination of any individual who would 
support such a program. Eisenhower fa- 
vored racial segregation itn the Armed 
Forces in his testimony before a Senate 
committee on April 2, 1948. In justifying 
the practice of keeping Negroes and whites 
separate he said: “If you make a complete 
amalgamation what you are going to have 
is in every company the Negro is going to be 
relegated to the minor jobs and is never going 
to get his promotion to technical sergeant 
and master sergeant and so on because the 
competition is too tough.” Thus he assumed 
that the Negro was not the equal of the 
white man, though the average grades in the 
Army general classification test reveal that 
there is no essential difference in ability be- 
cause of race. 

When Eisenhower was elected president of 
Columbia, it must have been in spite of his 
comments on education, not because of them. 
While advocating UMT in 1945 he said: “I 
would look on this year of military training 
as the most important year of a boy’s whole 
educational life. That is the way I would 
look at it.” He also told Congress: “It is 
just as necessary to give our young men 
that training UMT, even more so than it is 
to send them in compulsory fashion to the 
first grade when they are 6 years old.” He 
readily admitted that when he decided to 
become president of Columbia “it was with 
no illusions that I could contribute anything 
academically.” Rather, he said, “I saw an 
opportunity to advance education in citizen- 
ship’’—by which he meant his concept of 
citizenship, of which the cornerstones are 
free enterprise and military service. 

General Eisenhower is opposed to Federal 
aid to education but has accepted millions 
of dollars of such aid for military and other 
projects at Columbia since he became presi- 
dent. “Because <= believe that the Federal 
Government has no right to take tax money 
out of our pockets and give it back to us 
without some form of supervision, therefore 
I say that the, cannot give Federal money for 
the support of higher education.” 


FOR MILITARISTIC NATIONALISM 


Eisenhower is, like most other Army men, 
an ardent nationalist. Probably no greater 
endorsement of nationalism could be ex- 
pected of anyone than his comment to a 
Lafayette College convocation in 1946: “If 
you think of your own action and your own 
desires in terms of your country, you can 
never go wrong.” Upon another occasion 
he stated with conviction, “I believe in one 
thing only—this United States is the great- 
est force and the greatest power for good in 
the world and we have to be strong enough 
to extend its influence where it needs to go 
to protect ourselves.” 

He feels that “the time has come when 
every one of us from 17 to 60 is going to 
have to place his time at the disposal of the 
Government. * * * Everyone * * * 
must place first his obligation to his coun- 
try in regard to school or anything else.” 

His commitment to the military colors his 
whole approach to world peace. He told a 
congressional committee in 1945, “The great- 
est single motivating force for world peace 
is the organized military potential of the 
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United States.” More specifically he said 
in reference to compulsory military train- 
ing. “The actual fact is that I believe this 
to be the greatest move that the United 
States can make in the direction of preserv- 
ing the peace.” 

One measure of his approach to interna- 
tional problems is his explanation of why 
the U. S. A. got into World War II. He did 
not look on the failure of the League of Na- 
tions, the world economic collapse, im- 
perialism, the failure to achieve world dis- 
armament or other rejections of interna- 
tional cooperation by our own and other na- 
tions as major reasons for the coming of 
World War II. Rather, he has declared that 
if America had had UMT before the last war, 
“I believe there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor and I believe that neither Japan nor 
Germany would have pursued policies that 
were certain to drag us into conflict.” 


FOR DRAFT OF WOMEN 


It is well known that the general favors 
UMT, but his views on such training for 
girls are not so widely known. He declined 
to answer a question from Representative 
BisHop at a House hearing in February 1948 
as to whether women should be included in 
a compulsory military training program. He 
said, however, that he thought they should 
be drafted “just like anybody else” in the 
event of another war. He said his experience 
with WAC’s convinced him that women are a 
boon to the Army. He believes women are 
“very easily disciplined” and give “no disci- 
plinary troubles.” On the basis of some of 
his published statements one surmises that 
he does believe in peacetime conscription of 
girls. For example, he wrote a letter to the 
House Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy in 1945 in which he said: “The na- 
tional mass, civilians and the uniformed 
services, must have a common understanding 
of the ideals and reasons for which the 
United States will fight a war. * * *” 
This, he said, is one “of the important rea- 
sons for universal service in time of peace.” 

One of the few times any criticism has 
been applied to the general came when the 
president of the Illinois Reserve Officers 
Association, a lieutenant colonel, blamed 
Eisenhower as chief of staff for the postwar 
breakdown in the Organized Reserve pro- 
gram through lack of ability and interest 


‘in the Army Reserve. Later, in testimony 


by Reserve and National Guard officers be- 
fore a House committee, it was revealed that 
Army leadership had deliberately sabotaged a 
Reserve program because they wanted to 
build the Reserves on some form of com- 
pulsory military training and Congress had 
not yet acceded to their wishes. 
THE MILITARY SOMETHING SPECIAL 


A further indication of Eisenhower's mili- 
tarism is his comment, reported in an Octo- 
ber 2, 1946, dispatch from Scotland, when he 
learned of the convictions at the Nuremberg 
trials. The Associated Press account indi- 
cated that Eisenhower had predicted the 
hanging of a number of the Germans. But 
he said of Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, who 
was condemned to death: “I was a little 
astonished that they found it so easy to deal 
with a military man. I should have thought 
that the military would have provided a 
special problem.” When a British newsman 
asked the general to compare Keitel's position 
with his own, Eisenhower said: “I was com- 
mander in the field. He was actively in the 
confidence of the dictator. First, we don’t 
have dictators, thank God, and secondly, I 
was in the field.” 

Even in his humorous moments Eisen- 
hower demonstrates a typical army atti- 
tude. A New York Times report dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1946, from Gorizia, Italy, stated: 
“At one Morgan line installation the gen- 











eral [Eisenhower] asked an embarrassed 
farm boy from Kentucky if he had found 
an Italian girl friend. When the soldier 
said he had not, General Eisenhower said, 
‘The Army has gone to hell.’ Such a sug- 
gestion by a high-ranking officer that the 
boys should exploit the native girls is un- 
fortunately all too typical of the Army. 

When the Army was criticized recently 
in the House for giving General Eisenhower, 
in addition to his $15,000 yearly retirement 
pay, the free lifetime use of a WAC as pri- 
vate secretary, a master sergeant as chauf- 
feur, a major as aide, and another master 
sergeant, despite lack of congressional au- 
thorization, the Army replied that Presi- 
dent Truman authorized it on the ground 
that military “elder statesmen” needed office 
help. It is to be noted that in addition 
to his $15,000 retirement pay and his ser- 
vants Eisenhower gets a salary from Co- 
lumbia estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $25,000, and has received $1,000,000 from 
his memoirs, which he dictated to his WAC 
secretary. By a special unpublicized ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau his earnings 
from the memoirs were taxed at a reduced 
rate. 

The Army can be counted on to give the 
general every facility, not only because of 
the services he has rendered, but for the 
sake of the Army. A good military man, 
says Arthur Morgan, follows the army line 
almost as obediently as a good Communist 
follows the party line. How true this is 
was shown during the recent differences be- 
tween the Army and Navy over unification. 
Every important Navy officer followed the 
Navy line and every Army officer followed 
th? Army line. Yet both had access to the 
same facts and the issue was the same for 
both—national security. 

When General Eisenhower speaks, he will 
speak not so much as a Republican but as 
the Army's elder statesman. And his state- 
ments, however above partisanship they may 
seem, will have political repercussions be- 
cause the Army is in politics in a big way. 








Crosses for Soldiers’ Graves Lox 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS [L- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include tue fol- 
lowing letter: 


ILLINoIs CLUB For CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
Chicago, January 29, 1952. 
Mrs. EpIrH NourRsE ROGERS, 
Hon. JoHN RANKIN, 
House Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers AND HONORABLE RANKIN: 
I understand that you are to introduce a 
bill asking that all graves in national ceme- 
teries be marked with crosses. You have our 
best wishes for success in this commendable 
undertaking. 

Thousands have always thought that all 
national cemeteries used the cross as a grave 
marker. Do you recall the poem In Flanders 
Field? I enclose a copy of our monthly pub- 
lication in which we asked our 7,000 mem- 
bers to write and urge those responsible to 
return the crosses to National Memorial 
Cemetery in Honolulu. Christians through- 
out the world recognize the cross by which 
most men have died. Those who did not 
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recognize it are and always will be in the 
minority. Were graves to be marked in ac- 
cordance with the believers and nonbelievers, 
there would be so few symbols other than 
the cross that it would show as to what 
group died that American ideals might live. 
Please urge the passage of the bill which 
you propose. Tell us what we can do to 
help you. 
Congratulations on your fine efforts. 
Sincerely, 
Jutta Dear Lewis, 
Mrs. Frank J. Lewis, 
resident, 


Tax Officials Involved in Real-Estate~ 
Venture * 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in a San Francisco newspaper 
recently pointed up some interesting 
data concerning participation in a real- 
estate venture by certain officials of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The arti- 
cle follows: 


Investigators for the King congressional 
committee turned up over the past week 
end the story of a real-estate syndicate in 
which prominent Democrats both in and 
out of the Internal Revenue Bureau joined 
hands in anticipation of possible profits. 

The profits, as far as the investigators 
could determine, are still in the dream stage, 
but the projected development of an 1,146- 
acre tract south of Carmel Highlands on the 
Monterey County coast has already taken 
shape and a model home there has received 
national publicity. 

The entire area, according to an account 
given to Committee Counsel John E. Tobin 
by Charles G. Sawyer, a field division chief 
in the collector’s office of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, will be known as the Carmel 
Riviera. 

The 26 acres in which real-estate improve- 
ments have already been made, at an outlay 
of more than $80,000, are known as Yankee 
Point Acres and were the subject of a 10- 
page spread in a national homes magazine 
last fall. 

Sawyer, whose name is the only one listed 
in recorded documents relating to the back- 
ers of the development, was questioned by 
Tobin in the presence of a Call-Bulletin 
reporter who provided the initial informa- 
tion on which the interrogation was based. 

The tax official said investors contributing 
to an original $30,000 kitty to finance the 
deal included discharged Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue James G. Smyth; former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue Harold Berliner; 
Jack Chow, attorney and brother of Albert 
Chow, so-called mayor of Chinatown, and 
Victor Chin, a former deputy tax collector. 

An interesting sidelight was Sawyer’s 
statement that another prominent San Fran- 
ciscan invested nothing tn the enterprise, 
but nevertheless is scheduled to share half 
of Sawyer’s own interest. 

“We are old friends,” Sawyer explained 
when Tobin asked what impelled him to 
make a virtual gift of the half interest. 

“I wanted to associate myself with a man 
of integrity.” 
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Use of the man’s name, it was inferred, 
would lend sufficient prestige to the group 
of investors to make it worth cutting him in 
for a substantial share of any proceedings. 

According to the account given to Tobin 
by Sawyer—an account which may be placed 
in the spotlight during the King committee 
tax bureau hearings which open here next 
week—the project was financed substantially 
by a number of anonymous Chinatown in- 
vestors. 

Sawyer said the $30,000 kitty used to push 
the project through the first formative stages 
was made up as follows: 

From Smyth, $1,000; from Berliner, $2,500; 
from Chow, $7,500; from Chin, $7,500; and 
from the unidentified group of Chinese, 
$11,500. 

Other names featured in Sawyer’s account 
of the project, it was learned, included those 
of Seth Ullman, a Carmel Highlands real- 
estate dealer; the late Charles Lowenberg, a 
personal friend of Sawyer; George Randolph, 
a wealthy investor whose funds kept the deal 
alive in the early days, and Walter Hettman, 
a San Francisco attorney described as the 
custodian of various written agreements. 

Sawyer said he himself never made any 
capital investment in the development. 

But he estimated that he had contributed 
time and expenses amounting to $4,000 or 
$5,000 over the years. 


DREAMS OF PAYOFF 


The payoff, if and when the development 
realizes the dreams of its backers, will come 
with a 100 percent profit return to the origi- 
nal investors—after which Sawyer and his 
prominent friend will split all subsequent 
profits. 

Sawyer, during a three-hour session, told 
Tobin that he has been with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau here for 12 years, serving 
under both Berliner and Smyth. At present 
he is a fiele division chief assigned to the 
territory south of Army street here. 

Originally, he continued, he came from 
New Hampshire where his father had a 
school-days friend, Ullman, who also came 
to California and went into the real-estate 
business in Monterey County. 

Ullman, Sawyer related, came to him in 
1947 and told him about some valuable land 
in Monterey County for which he wanted 
help in raising $150,000 for purchase. 

Sawyer, admitting he had never had a job 
that would enable him to realize that kind 
of money, and that he had no prior experi- 
ence in real-estate matters, said he took it up 
with his friend Lowenberg, in the collector's 
Office. 

Lowenberg and Sawyer tried to interest an 
uncle of Lowenberg in the investment, and 
when they failed, went to Randolph, a neigh- 
bor of the uncle, who was definitely inter- 
ested. 

OPTION OBTAINED 


Randolph, according to Sawyer, put up 
$3,000 for an option to buy the Carmel Riv- 
iera tract from its long-time owners, the Vic- 
torine family of Monterey County. The op- 
tion ran until December 31, 1947, when it ex- 
pired. 

On New Year’s Day, 1948, Sawyer con- 
tinued, he went to the Victorines and ob- 
tained another option, again for $3,000 which 
was advanced by Randolph in spite of his 
loss of the $3,000 on the first option. 

The Victorines gave him the second option 
ir spite of the fact that they had eight other 
offers at the time, including several from 
leading bankers of the county. Under terms 
of the agreement, Sawyer was to purchase the 
entire 1,146 acres for $150,000. 

Sawyer said that he and Randolph had an 
agreement on the new option under which 
they would split any profits “on an equitable 
basis,” and added that as time went on he 


was able to obtain several extensions of the 
option without extra cost. 

Finally, he continued, he reached an agree- 
ment with the Victorines under which they 
would give him clear title to the 23 acres 
now known as Yankee Point Acres, while the 
remainder of the tract would remain in the 
Victorines’ hands under a deed of trust. 

Sawyer, according to the agreement, would 
be permitted to obtain title to the remain- 
ing portions of the development as finances 
might permit. 


MONEY RAISED 


Needing $30,000 to complete the deal, Saw- 
yer set about raising funds by interesting 
other investors. Smyth, he related, put up 
his $1,000 after Sawyer approached him for 
Office permission to engage in the trans- 
action. 

He also made direct approaches to Berliner, 
Chow, and Chin, and the latter two inter- 
ested the unidentified Chinatown investors 
in the project, Sawyer said. 

The money was raised and paid, but only 
Sawyer’s name appears on the papers giving 
him title to the Yankee Point Acres, where 
a swank subdivision is taking shape. 

Concealment of the Chinese investors, 
Sawyer explained, was necessary because of 
prejudice against their holding property in 
the county. 

But he insisted that their interests were 
safeguarded by written agreements held by 
Attorney Hettman, and he said that the 
King committee’s staff would be at liberty 
to examine these records. 

All of the original investors are still in 
the picture, Sawyer went on, with the ex- 
ception of Randolph and Berliner, who de- 
cided to withdraw and were deeded choice 
sites in Yankee Point Acres at cost prices. 

They sold these at a satisfactory profit, he 
added. The point was confirmed by Ber- 
liner, who said he had made a total of $1,500 
on his part of the transactions, which he 
a as “a perfectly legitimate business 

eal.” 

HALF-INTEREST GIVEN 


Somewhere along the line—he didn’t make 
it quite clear when—Sawyer said he looked 
up his old friend, the prominent San Fran- 
ciscan, and gave him a half-interest in his 
own future profits. 

“What did he pay you for this interest?” 
Tobin asked. 

“Not one penny.” 

“You gave him half your interest—for 
what reason?” 

“Because,” Sawyer said, “I wanted to be 
associated with a man of integrity.” 

He added that he had given his friend a 
gg agreement embodying this private 

eal. 

In further explanation of the financing of 
the project, Sawyer said that Haughey, an 
attorney here, put up $25,000 needed for 
construction of roads and a water line into 
Yankee Point Acres. 

Haughey received as security deeds to 
about 9 acres of Yankee Point Acres land 
which, when the way is cleared for Sawyer 
to transfer title to other portions of Carmel 
Riviera, will be exchanged for property in 
that area which Haughey wants. 

Haughey confirmed his part in the deal to 
reporters, but declined to go into details. 


BUSINESS DEAL 


“Apparently Mr. Sawyer has disclosed this 
information,” he said, “but I’m not going to 
disclose any. It’s my own business.” 

Haughey said the development was a sound 
business deal and expressed regret that he 
had not had more than $25,000 available to 
invest. 

Sawyer, in his continuing account of his 
fund-raising activities, said he obtained 
money for the model home erected in the 
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Yankee Point Acres subdivision from several 
sources. 

He said he got $9,500 from a Carmel loan 
company, giving a first mortgage in return; 
$8,500 from a bank by virtue of an endorse- 
ment from his old friend Randolph; and an- 
other $5,000 by putting up the bank account 
of the venture as collateral. 


Mr. Speaker, reliable sources have in- 
dicated that the prominent San Fran- 
ciscan referred to in the article is Judge 
George B. Harris, of the United States 
district court. As the article states, Mr. 
Charies G. Sawyer, field division chief 
in the San Francisco office of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, declared that Judge 
Harris was given one-half of Sawyer's 
interest in future profits for nothing. 
Apparently he intended to use Judge 
Harris’ name for the prestige it gave to 
the venture. 

I have also been informed that Saw- 
yer has ‘leeded one of the choice ocean- 
front lots in Yankee Point Acres to 
Judge Harris. It should be noted that 
Judge Harris presided over the master 
calendar at the time when revelations of 
misconduct in the San Francisco office of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue were 
being presented to a Federal grand jury 
in that area. Judge Harris later asked 
to be relieved of this assignment. 

i believe it would be proper for the 
congressional committee now investigat- 
ing this case to carefully inquire into the 
circumstances surrounding these trans- 
actions, 





United States Puts Over Propaganda 
Coup on Reds Ae 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the following article, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on January 29, 1952: 

UntTep States Puts Over PropaGanpa Coup 
on REps 


How Italian Communists were duped into 
circulating an American slap at Moscow's 
peace campaign was brought to light yester- 
day by an order issued from Communist 
headquarters in Rome. 

A copy of the order, obtained in Italy and 
forwarded here, disclosed an American 
triumph in the continuing war of wits on 
the foreign propaganda front. The order 
warned Italian comrades to be more alert 
becauce: 

1. Careless partisans of peace unwittingly 
helped circulate a leaflet, published by the 
United States. Information Service, which 
contained defamatory criticism of Russia's 
peace record. 

2. Earlier naive Communists at Genoa and 
Plorence were found to be teaching geogra- 
phy <o their children from a Marshall plan 
atias, without noticing its “shameless adula- 
tion of American imperialism.” 

The order was a tip-off that the Commu- 
nists had discovered they had been tricked, 


and lifted the secrecy which for weeks had 
surrounded the double Trojan hors* propa- 
ganda coup. 

The leafiet was prepared months ago by 
the United States Information Service 
(USIS) of the State Department, to reach 
the 3,500,000 members of the Italian Com- 
munist-dominated trade-unions. The red 
cover was made to look exactly like Commu- 
nist peace propaganda. 

Inside was a table taken from a report 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives. 
This tabulated Russia’s actual record in ob- 
serving treaties with other countries. Ital- 
fan readers were told: “The Soviet Union 
has violated or denounced 10 nonaggression 
or neutrality pacts in 16 years. The Soviet 
Union has violated 14 military alliances in 
13 years. When the Soviet Union talks 
about peace, remember these facts.” 

Italian friends of the USIS shipped the 
bulk of the leafiets to Communists in the 
Turin area. Assuming the shipment was 
from Rome headquarters, these dutifully 
passed on the leaflets to industrial workers 
and farm laborers. 

The atlas distribution was a separate 
operation, engineered by the information 
division of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration before the Marshall plan termi- 
nated. 








Airplane Accidents 47 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER N 


OFf NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent and very tragic series of 
plane crashes which resulted in the loss 
of many lives, it is imperative that all 
possible means and precautions be taken 
to make air traveling safer. All sorts 
of safety devices, particularly the fullest 
use of radar aids and similar equipment, 
must be exploited to the greatest extent 
so that the needless loss of human lives 
be kept at a minimum. 

This matter is of deep interest to Con- 
gress, where a subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee is currently beginning an investi- 
gation of airplane accidents. A very 
timely article on the subject, written by 
the noted columnist Ed Sullivan, was 
published in the New York Daily News 
on January 24, 1952. I call the atten- 
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If there’s one defeat in radar aids at air- 
ports, blame it on Government economy. 

For instance, at LaGuardia, the precision 
scope can determine the elevation of a plane, 
its distance from the runway, the exact 
course of the glide. This precision scope 
equipment is installed only at runway 4, 
generally used for landings in bad weather. 
If a plane is landing from the southwest, this 
precision scope is available; if a plane, how- 
ever, is landing from the northeast, the pre- 
cision scope is not availabie. 

To make the precision scope equipment 
available on all runways would cost a lot 
of money. The Government hasn't appro- 
priated the money. So if radar isn’t doing 
a complete job, even in the 10 airports in 
which it is installed, this is a defect which 
can be cured by liberal appropriations. 

At some Air Force bases, although their 
radar equipment doesn’t even compare with 
the refinements in radar which now are com- 
monplace, the Army has mobile precision 
scope equipment which can be set up at 
either end of a runway, as the wind changes 
the landing pattern. 

Today, the equipment is so huge and com- 
Plicated that it is permanently housed in 
a building at runway 4. As a result, the 
precision radarscope, which can tell a plane’s 
altitude above the ground, is useless unless 
the plane lands from the southwest on run- 
way 4. 

The radar experts in the control towers 
have a great affection for the pilots, under- 
stand their problems because of their own 
control tower problems. When a pilot 
crashes, the control towers of the country 
discuss it from every angle, try to analyze 
what went wrong. 

Unless a pilot asks the control tower for 
& ground-control approach, which compels 
him to follow exact directions in landing, 
he is the boss. Out of his own vast flying 
experience, under any other approach to an 
airport, the pilot can digest the advisory 
information relayed to him by the control 
tower and accept or reject it. 

Even after he’s asked for a ground-con- 
trol approach the pilot can notify the con- 
trol tower, at any stage, that he’s going up 
again and will make his own approach. 

In the case of the plane that undershot 
the runway at LaGuardia and submerged, 
the pilot had not asked for a ground-control 
approach. Yet the radar men, in the con- 
trol tower, had followed him with such pin- 
point accuracy that when he submerged, they 
immediately directed marine police launch 
No. 12 to the exact spot of submersion. 

On that occasion, because of wind condi- 
tions, the pilot was landing from the north- 
east, On runway 2-2. Because the precision 
scope, which determines altitude, is effective 
only if a plane lands from the southwest, 
the contro] tower could not tell his elevation 
above the ground. 

Had he requested a precision ground-con- 
trol approach, the tower would have had 
him land from the southwest, which would 
have put the wind on his tail. In other 
words, it would have been more difficult for 
him to have braked. 

Now that the investigations are under way 
to determine what happened at Elizabeth, 
isn’t it about time some legislators stood 
up in the halls of Congress and demanded 
that the Nation appropriate enough money 
to get the fullest use of radar aids? 

On the day when precision scope equip- 
ment is available on both ends of runways, 
and available on at least two runways in 
each great airport, then airway traffic will 
have the greatest margin of protection. 

Until that time, the margin of error will 
continue to plague the airlines. Until that 
time, the full strength of radar cannot be 
exercised. 
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The Low-Rent Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
> 46 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorD a very en- 
lightening statement entitled “The Low- 
Rent Public Housing Program,” issued 
from the office of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear], who is an able member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 
is such an excellent statement that I 
feel it would be well for all Senators to 
read it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR., OF 
DELAWARE 


I would like to use these few minutes to 
talk about the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, and to tell you what some of its ob- 
jectives are in our present economy. 

The purpose of the Housing Act of 1949, 
which established this program, was to af- 
ford an opportunity for American families 
to seek a decent home and a suitable liv- 
ing environment. The legislation contain- 
ing this objective was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by 12 Republicans and 12 Democrats, 
certainly an outstanding example of biparti- 
san support for what, I am sure, all fair- 
minded citizens will agree is a goal of the 
highest order. 

Having established the objective, ..e Con- 
gress proceeded to supply the tools to carry 
it out. These tools helped people of many 
income groups and classes. It helped private 
builders to obtain financing to construct 
homes for self-sustaining families of mod- 
erate means; it helped these families of 
moderate means to attain the highly Amer- 
ican and highly desired estate of home own- 
ership; it aided the manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated homes; it had provisions which 
even now are beginning to help developers 
to reclaim blighted land in our cities for a 
variety of purposes including both residen- 
tial and industrial uses; and finally it helped 
the families of the very lowest income 
through the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram which we are discussing at this time. 

This program is designed solely to provide 
housing for persons whose income is so low 
that the rent they can afford to pay is at 
least 20 percent below what is necessary to 
get reasonably decent private housing. That 
is all the program is designed to do—to try 
to make decent housing available to per- 
sons whose incomes are so low that they 
cannot possibly get such housing in any 
other way. 

Congress felt that housing relief for these 
people was as important as food relief or 
old-age . In the case of persons 
who can aord to pay only $25 or $30 a 
month rent, no matter how high-minded 
the landlord may be, that amount of money 
is not sufficient to meet the cost of taxes 
and to pay for keeping the buildings in re- 
pair. That situation contributed in the de- 
velopment of slums. 

So far as we in Congress have been able 
to ascertain through our extensive legisla- 
tive hearings and investigations, a solution 
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to this problem has not been attained by 
private enterprise. That is no reflection on 
private enterprise; it is simply a fact that 
private enterprise cannot afford to build 
housing which will not produce an income 
sufficient to meet the cost of that housing. 

In practically every community there 
always have been relief programs of one 
kind or another for taking care of persons 
of low income. We may regret the neces- 
sity for these programs, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the need for them. Housing, one 
of the basic needs, takes a rightful place 
among such social-welfare activities. 

The Housing Act of 1949 established a rate 
of construction of public housing for these 
low-income families of 135,000 units a year. 
This was, roughly, 10 percent of the antici- 
pated total residential construction. Be- 
cause our present defense economy has de- 
manded a curtailment in all residential con- 
struction, the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram is now proceeding at a rate of 50,000 
units a year. 

Even before the country attained its pres- 
ent high rate of employment and industrial 
expansion, the public housing program was 
not considered a device to “make work.” Nor 
in today’s circumstances is it intended as 
an adjunct of defense activities. Its whole 
purpose is to provide decent homes for the 
very lowest income families, in accordance 
with American principles, and to do it as 
efficiently and inexpensively as possible. 

Some people feel that this program is 
socialistic. As one who deplores any trend 
toward socialistic endeavors, I do not share 
that view. A basic reason for good housing 
is that it provides an effective weapon against 
the encroachment of communism and the 
growth of crime and criminals who are 
spawned and reared in our slums. Owners 
of property of all kinds are the chief victims 
of crime, which thrive on poor living condi- 
tions. Iam sure that policemen and welfare 
workers will testify to that. 

There is nothing new in the idea of low- 
cost housing. The theory of subsidizing 
low-income groups is not a new one. We 
have tried different methods of accomplish- 
ing the result. We have had poorhouses. 
We have county homes in nearly every coun- 
ty in the United States to look after those 
who cannot take care of themselves. Every 
city in the country provides a certain amount 
of free hospital and free medical care. Every 
city and township recognizes the obligation 
to provide food relief and. clothing relief for 
thos? who have no other means of obtaining 
the absolute necessities of life. 

Or take another example, that of free tui- 
tion in our public schools. It is accepted 
today as a right which every child in this 
country has inherited. 

The need for decent housing goes hand in 
hand with the need for schools. Truant of- 
ficers have the most trouble with children 
in substandard areas. No longer can soci- 
ety blame a child who has been raised in 
the slums and knows little or nothing of 
the benefits of a decent home, if he fails 
to develop ambition to become a good citi- 
zen. 

These are some of the compelling reasons 
for the necessity of Federal assistance in 
providing homes for our less-fortunate farn- 
ilies. 

As one who has consistently urged eccn- 
omy in Government operations, I am seldom 
enthusiastic in supporting federally spon- 
sored or controlled programs of any type. 
My affirmative decision in urging the con- 
tinuation of the public-housing program on 
a limited scale was made in the belief that 
adequate housing is a basic need of every 
family and its existence brings indirect ben- 
efits to all people in this great country. 
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The Value of the Rural Electrification 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE ‘ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Litchfield, Minn., on 
February 2, 1952, before the Meeker Co- 
operative Light and Power Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No one can better appreciate the value of 
the rural electrification program than one 
who has actually experienced the hazards 
and the discomforts of farm life without 
electricity. I have had that experience. 
There are many others in this audience 
whose memories reach back to the time, not 
so long ago in many communities, when you 
had to do the chores by the light of a kero- 
sene lantern. Many farms in Minnesota to- 
day are still in that era, although our State 
has been among the most progressive in this 
respect. 

Few will disagree with me when I say that 
there has been no act of Congress that has 
brought more in safety, in comfort and con- 
venience, and in increased efficiency to the 
farm home and the farm plant than the rural 
electrification program. And of great im- 
portance in this day of government hand- 
outs is the fact that rural electrification has 
been a business proposition. The money ad- 
vanced by the government to local REA co- 
operatives is being fully repaid with interest. 

Farm electrification advanced very slowly 
in the United States during the first half 
century after the first central generating 
system went into service in 1882. For many 
years farm people did not benefit directly 
from the comforts and advantages of the 
electric age. Only 10.9 percent of all farms 
had electric service up to 1935. 

Since its establishment REA has greatly 
stimulated the extension of service into rural 
areas. It was officially estimated on July 1, 
1951, that 4,529,620 farms, or 84.2 percent of 
the Nation’s total were electrified. More 
than 800,000 of the Nation’s farms, or about 
16 percent still are not electrified. 

Minnesota stands at the forefront of this 
remarkable development. In 1935, only 6.7 
percent of Minnesota farms were receiving 
central station electric current. By July 1 
of last year the percentage had risen to 89.7 
percent, several points above the national 
average. Yet there are still 18,377 Minnesota 
farms without electricity. 

Since the first REA loan was made in the 
State in 1936, total loans of more than 
$130,000,000 have been approved to 54 bor- 
rowers in Minnesota, and up to last October 
1, more than $109,000,000 had been advanced 
to build some 71,884 miles of lines. REA bor- 
rowers in Minnesota have already repaid over 
$21,000,000 in principal and interest, includ- 
ing more than $2,000,000 in advance pay- 
ments. Thirty-four borrowers are ahead on 
their payments. Not a single one is in 
arrears. 

One of the most remarkable factors is 
the increase in the use of electric power on 
Minnesota farms. In December 1941 the 
average monthly farm consumption was 86 
kilowatt-hours. In December 1950 it had 
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increased to a monthly average of 250 kilo- 
watt-hours—one of the biggest use increases 
in the entire Nation. 

With this growth in rural electrification, 
which represents, of course, only part of the 
Nation’s vastly increased electrical energy 
requirements, has come the need for added 
sources of power. That problem has been 
effectively met in Minnesota up to this time. 
We have been fortunate In the type of pri- 
vate utility companies which have served the 
State. Our REA cooperatives have likewise 
established an exce)’ent record and some 
have gone into the generating field. Mu- 
nicipal plants have made a contribution in 
serving oth city and rural customers. 

Now we are on the threshold of a most 
significant development as Minnesota looks 
forward to sharing in the electric power de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin. The 
Missouri River Basin has tremendous nat- 
ural resources of rich land, great water sup- 
plies, and large mineral deposits, especially 
coal. Present plans of the Government are 
directed toward providing a more stable and 
beneficial use of land by irrigation, under- 
taking flood control, and putting the great 
water resources to work, and utilizing the 
fuel deposits to supplement the water power 
in generating electrical energy. 

Wise conservation and effective develop- 
ment of these great natural resources are of 
the utmost importance. In this field only 
the Government can effectively function to 
assure the development of our natural re- 
sources for the advantage and benefit of all 
the people. 

A vital part of the program for the Missouri 
River Basin is the harnessing of vast hydro- 
electric power resources, which eventually 
are expected to reach a production of 4,600,- 
000 kilowatts. 

Only recently the Bureau of Reclamation 
which is charged with the responsibility of 
marketing all power generated at plants built 
by the Bureau and the Corps of Engineers, 
announced marketing areas within economic 
and feasible distances. This will mean a 
marketing area extending 275 miles from 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota. It will mean 
that Fort Randall and neighboring power 
plants in South Dakota will serve a market- 
ing area in a radius of 250 miles as con- 
struction progresses. Thus, a very large por- 
tion of the entire western half of Minnesota, 
and extending eastward from Mankato, will 
have access to low-cost electrical energy of 
these projects. While the first units at Fort 
Randall will be serviced in November 19°53, 
power at Garrison is scheduled for April 1955, 
and Gavins Point in April 1956. 

In the development of the hydroelectric 
power resources it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the electric current is made 
available at the best possible rates to the 
consumers, beginning with Government in- 
stallations, rural electric tives, and 
municipal plants. It is also a duty of Gov- 
ernment to avoid duplication in the distribu- 
tion of the electrical power and the building 
of transmission lines to utilize both private 
and public resources, and to bring about a 
pattern of effective working together of Gov- 
ernment agencies, REA cooperatives, and 
private utilities so that the consumer will in 
the end be most effectively served and our 
free economy strengthened. 

I want to say, frankly, that it was the ab- 
sence of these conditions that made it im- 
possible for me to support the proposal in the 
Senate last summer to earmark funds ap- 
propriated to the Bureau of Reclamation for 
other needs, tor the building of Government 
high-voltage lines into Minnesota. It seemed 
to me then that the various interested groups 
should, and could, get together on a program 
that would be for the best interest of all. 
There was plenty of time, as the "ower would 
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not be available at the dams for several years, 
there was no budget justification for an 
appropriation, and there was no real plan 
for effective use of all our facilities. 

It was difficult for me to take this position, 
for I have been a stanch supporter of the 
REA both as a farmer and as a public official, 
and leaders of our good Minnesota REA co- 
operatives at first felt that the delay would 
be injurious to them. My position could be 
very easily misunderstood. But I think the 
wisdom of the decision has now become 
apparent. 

Real progress has been made since that 
time. The conferences I urged upon the 
REA cooperatives, leaders, officials of the 
private utility companies, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation have been held. An agreement 
has been reached, to form the basis of a 
proposal to Congress for the necessary ap- 
propriations. 

The plan proposed by the 16 rural electric 
cooperatives and 3 electric companies, 
and approved by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
calls for a 230,000-volt transmission line—a 
“backbone line to Minnesota”—to be built by 
the Government. This line would run gen- 
erally from Garrison Dam in North Dakota 
to Fargo, Fergus Falls, Benson, Granite Falls, 
Mankato, and thence southerly and westerly 
serving southwestern Minnesota, and con- 
tinuing to a suitable connection with the 
Missouri River Basin power system. Substa- 
tions from this line would be established 
generally at or near Fargo, Fergus Falls, Ben- 
son, Granite Falls, Mankato, and Jackson. 

In pledging “full and complete cooperation 
with the people of Minnesota in obtaining 
their full share of whatever benefits may be 
available from the Missouri River projects 
and at the lowest cost to the public,” the of- 
ficials signing the agreement said that the 
plan calls for teaming up the lines of the 
cooperatives and companies with those of 
the Government to utilize the groups’ facil- 
ities for the most economic operation. Let 
me quote further from their statement: 

“United support for this 230,000-volt line 
is the heart of the plan. Specifically, this is 
how we visualize its working. The Govern- 
ment would build and own the 230,000-volt 
trunk line and send power from its Missouri 
River dams over the line on the first leg of 
its trip to the consumer. At appropriate 
points mentioned generally above the big 
line would be tapped and power put into the 
lower voltage lines of the cooperatives and 
the companies. Then over available lines 
the interested parties would team up to de- 
liver the power to the ultimate users. 

“This plan, in our opinion, will give Min- 
nesotans assurance that both the companies 
end the cooperatives are endeavoring to do 
everything possit’e to get Missouri River 
power for use in Minnesota at the lowest cost 
to the public. The plan was developed 
after engineering studies by the cooperatives 
and the companies demonstrated that in- 
tegration of their own lines with those of 
the Government would be entirely feasible. 
Municipal power systems would also have an 
opportunity to participate. In addition, we 
would point out that this plan, in our opin- 
fon, would conserve construction materials 
now in critically short supply.” 

In submitting the plan to Congress, and 
asking funds to initiate construction during 
the next fiscal year, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has testified that the program should 
be started this year so that the transmission 
system will be in readiness when the vlec- 
trical power becomes available. The com- 
panies and the cooperatives are ready to en- 
ter into wheeling contracts and integration 
into the system, but the Bureau has felt that 
it could not te such contracts until 
the authorization has been made and initial 
funds voted. Every assurance is present 





that the program will be worked out in good 
faith on the basis of the agreement. 

The total estimated cost of the 726-mile 
backbone transmission line of 230,000 volts 
has been set at $54,000,000. For the fiscal 
year 1953, the Bureau of the Budget has 
transmitted a proposal of $2,913,600 which 
would be used for survey and design work, 
specifications, awards for construction, and 
acquiring right-of-way. Construction has 
already progressed on part of the loop from 
Garrison to Bismarck, and the part from 
Bismarck to Jamestown is under construc- 
tion. For the fiscal year 1954, Congress will 
be asked to appropriate $13,500,000; for 1955, 
$23,200,000; and for 1956, $14,400,000. 

I believe the proposed plan establishes a 
satisfactory basis upon which we can pro- 
ceed with this vital improvement in accord- 
ance with the established policies of Con- 
gress and supported by the agreement among 
ov> Minnesota people directly concerned. 
What is proposed will supplement what we 
already have, and lay the foundation for an 
integrated project that will serve the people 
of this great area to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. It will avoid duplication, make use of 
existing facilities to the widest extent pos- 
sible, and is the type of working arrangement 
which lends encouragement to the idea that 
it is possible for Covernment, private indus- 
try, and cooperative enterprise to work to- 
gether in the public interest. 

The next step will be to obtain congres- 
sional approval and an appropriation of the 
funds needed, which are reimbursable from 
the eventual earnings of the power projects. 
I cannot guarantee that approval, particu- 
larly in view of material shortages and de- 
fense needs, but I shall do my best to obtain 
it, not only because I believe the plan is 
sound but also because I recognize that our 
participation in the advantages of the Mis- 
souri Basin project is of great signifiance to 
the economic future of this area, 





The Virginians of Maryland Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR © 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, Mr. 
Howard Bruce, one of Maryland's out- 
standing citizens, was honored last week 
by the Virginians of Maryland at the 





the society, the character and tradition 
of the State of Virginia. 

This splendid organization paid tribute 
to a man who, born in Virginia, has won 
the admiration and respect of the people 
of Maryland and = the Nation through 
valuable service in times of war and 
peace. The award to Mr. Bruce serves 


States of our Union. 

On the occasion of this presentation 
Bruce paid tribute to the great State 
of Virginia, and I ask unanimous consent 
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that his remarks be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Hamilton, Colonel McAdams, ladies and 
gentlemen, some months have passed since 
it was first suggested to me that I was to 
be invited to join the illustrious group who 
have been the recipients of your most dis- 
tinctive honor. I accepted without hesita- 
tion, but my full appreciation must have 
been to some extent dormant. 

At any rate, the more I have thought of 
the persons who have preceded me on your 
honor roll the more deeply appreciative I am 
of the compliment you paid me. 

Some of those you honored are lifelong 
friends, others I have known for many years— 
all of them I hold in high esteem. 

Tom McAdams and myself were boyhood 
friends. We played football together near 
the foot of the Lee Monument, which was 
then just outside Richmond. 

Stewart Bryan and myself attended Ma- 
guire's School in Richmond together. I have 
visited him at his home in Richmond and 
also in Williamsburg during the period he 
was presiding over William and Mary College. 
He has often visited me here in Maryland. 

The beautiful Lady Astor I used to admire 
when I was a youngster in Richmond. My 
admiration has continued throughout my 
life. 

Senator Glass was one of my lifelong 
heroes. As a matter of fact, I think Senator 
Glass was instrumental in obtaining for me 
an appointment as a State cadet at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. Later in life the 
Senator once paid me a very great compli- 
ment in asking me to be associated with him 
in a proposed activity. 

Senator Byrp I have known for many 
years. One of my most vivid recollections 
of the Senator is connected with the time 
when the Senator and myself were both 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and were appointed to membership 
on a very small committee which was sup- 
posed to study the organizational functions 
and activities of the Democratic Party, with 
a view of making its organization more effec- 
tive. I am frank to say that the Senator 
and I did not make any great headway on 
the project that had been assigned to us. 

When I think of my Virginia background 
and my loyalty to Maryland where I have 
made my home so many years, it always 
interests me to speculate on what might 
have been. 

One of my earliest ancestors was William 
Claiborne who, after years of residence in 
what is now Virginia, but his home on Kent 
Island back in the 1630's. 

The Chesapeake Bay people were all tem- 
pestuous people and Claiborne, as I read of 
the times, was no exception. His enemies 
called him a pirate and his admirers referred 
to him as a statesman. 

In any event, his claimed rights to operate 
in the Chesapeake Bay as a Virginian came 
into conflict with the grant to Lord Balti- 
more. The controversy continued for years, 
was finally settled by force and my ancestor 
Claiborne was run out of Maryland and 
returned to Kent County, Va. 

The humorous part of this story is that 
my wife's earliest Maryland ancestor, one 
Leonard Calvert, was the man who chased 
Claiborne back to Virginia. 

It is fortunate that the feud that existed 
in 1630 has now finally been settled. 

Your invitation has done something to me. 
It has directed my thoughts back to the 
.past—back to Virginia where I was born and 
raised but which I left as a youngster some- 
thing like 54 years ago. 


My earliest education started during the 
period when my people lived in the country 
on the south side of Virginia. Such educa- 
tion as I obtained in those days was hard to 
get. As a boy, I had to ride a horse 3 or 4 
miles to a small country school. 

After moving to Richmond, I attended 
Maguire's School. I do not know how much 
learning I absorbed but I did acquire an in- 
tense admiration for Mr. John P. Maguire. I 
always think of him as one of the finest 
characters I ever knew and this character 
made a deep impress on the boys who at- 
tended his school. 

Following Maguire’s, I entered the Virginia 
Military Institute. I left the VMI with a 
deep affection and admiration for the place. 
Throughout the years I have never been in 
the neighborhood of Lexington that I did 
not stop off at the VMI. 

VMI seems to be an integral part of Vir- 
ginia. It turned out men who were preemi- 
nent leaders in all of our wars. I noticed just 
in the last few days that a VMI graduate, 
General Shepherd, has been made Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. 

Everyone born a Virginian is proud of the 
fact but in the turmoil of life you don’t 
spend much time thinking about it. 

To be honored by fellow Virginians brings 
back a rush of memories. It revives and in- 
tensifies your pride in your heritage. 

In recent weeks I have been trying to think 
out satisfactorily and put into words why 
Virginians have this worshipful attitude to- 
ward the land of their birth. I have not suc- 
ceeded so well. There are so many reasons 
it is hard to sort them out and you just 
conclude by saying that we are proud be- 
cause it is Virginia. 

Virginia as a State comprises beautiful 
country, with a wide variation between the 
low-lying tidewater Virginia bordering on 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries, the up- 
per rolling country, the mountains, and the 
beautiful valleys and a temperate climate. 
Generally speaking, Virginia's country is very 
similar to Maryland's. 

It is the people Virginia produces that give 
Virginia distinction. 

The early settlers of Virginia, regardless 
of their status and their home country, were 
a band of virile, brave, enterprising adven- 
turers. If these people had not fitted this 
description, they never would have come to 
America. The characteristics of these sturdy 
people have carried through generation to 
generation down to the present day. 

During colonial times, Virginia produced 
strong people who had a leading part in 
extending the frontiers of this country and 
in creating the beginnings of a nation in 
the period just preceding the Revolution. 

During the Revolution itself and in the 
formative period following the Revolution, 
Virginia gave the Nation Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Jefferson, John Marshall, Madi- 
son, and others. 

Virgin’. provided much of the leadership 
which steered the Thirteen Colonies in the 
formation of a nation and in the creation 
of a free, democratic civilization that is the 
best the world has so far produced. 

From that time down to this day, Vir- 
ginia has continued to make her contribu- 
tion of leaders of great character and ability. 
Maryland also made a great contribution to 
this country during this period. 

In the Civil War, Virginia gave us the 
heroic figures of Lee and Jackson, described 
as the greatest military team of history. 

A lasting contribution was made by the 
character and Christian gentleness of Gen- 
eral Lee in the years following Appomattox. 

At this time, when our country, the real 
citadel of freedom in the world, is threat- 
ened from without and from within, one 
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of the greatest characters in public iife, one 
of the stalwart defenders of our way of life 
that has made this country great, ts repre- 
sented in the person of the Senator from 
Virginia, Haary F. Byrp. 

Of course, I am proud to be a Virginian 
and I am deeply aprpeciative of being hon- 
ored by this society. 

I thank you. 


Can’t Argue With Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. HERMAN WELKER NN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Can’t Argue With Them,” writ- 
ten by John Breier and published in the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune of 
December 23, 1951. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
President, I may say that Mr. Breier is 
visiting in foreign countries at this time 
and has visited a number of nations 
throughout Europe. I know Mr. Breier 
to be a westerner who does not lean to 
Communist thinking. He has given to 
me and through me to the Members of 
the Senate an idea of what makes a 
Communist be a Communist. I com- 
mend the reading of his article to all my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Report From Paris—Can’T ARGUE WITH THEM 


(Eprror’s Note.—-John Breier, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clause J. Breier, Jr., of Lewis- 
ton has written a number of articles for the 
Tribune in the course of his travels in France, 
England, German, Sweden, Norway, north 
Africa, and the Balkans. This letter from 
Paris, his longest thus far, came to us with 
this apology: “I know it is long and very 
wordy * * * but the point I am trying 
to get across is that the Communists I know 
here are just like any of the kids you could 
find hanging around any of the places that 
are popular in Lewiston now. They are in- 
tense, sincere kids who have been filled with 
words and ideas, They love it. They glory 
a little in the cloak and dagger stuff, but 
are really quite common. I don’t mind say- 
ing that I think we are losing the battle of 
words, That Collier’s edition was a bomb- 
shell. It set us back some $200,000,000 in 
ECA.”) 

(By John Breier) 


Parts.—What is the make-up of a French 
Commuzist? What does he think? How 
did he get that way? Where do his loyalties 
lie in the event of war? 

These questions bothered me before I came 
to Europe. Finding the answers has not 
been easy. What I write here is the result 
of talks with only a few French party mem- 
bers, but I think they can be passed on as 
typical Communist thinking in France. 

Here in the Latin quarter of Paris reside 
people of all classes and beliefs—serious 
students of all nationalities, young writers, 
and poets, loafers, and many average French 
families. This is one of the cheaper quar- 
ters of ‘central Paris, but th» real poverty 
lies outside in the industrial suburbs. 
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It is only .atural that the Communist 
youths reside in this area. Here are the 
cheap hotel rooms six or eight flights up 
dimly lit stairs, rooms with one small 
window each, cold as only an unheated Paris 
room can be. Here are the rooms of cheap 
peeling wallpaper that bears the smudges of 
countless alcohol burners used to cook meals 
and provide a little warmth. 

It is in and from these headquarters that 
the youths meet, talk over new develop- 
ments, and go out to spread the party line 
to this and many other quarters of the town. 


NO CONVER-IONS 


I have sat in on these meetings, talked and 
argued, exchanged views and propaganda and, 
I must admit, I have not converted a single 
person to my way of thinking. 

First, a few words about the Communists 
of France: We in America have rightly at- 
tached a sinister label to the person of a 
Communist. We have come to think of them 
as men and women who are near fugitives. 
They are people who meet in secret and duck 
into dark passages when a nonparty member 
passes by. 

But here in France they are the largest 
single political party. They polled some 
5,500,000 votes in the last election and would 
have elected even more deputies than they 
aid if the previous assembly had not 
changed the election laws so as to provide 
the means for other parties to band together 
in the provincial districts to offset the nu- 
merical plurality of the Communists. 

Here in Paris the party workers appear to 
be no different from any of the other thou- 
sands of students. They mix with them in 
the sidewalk cafes, talk and argue about 
plays, philosophy, and politics. In short, 
they are part and parcel of what is France 
today. They are as natural as the young 
Republican groups in America. 


But beneath this normal appearance one 
finds a hard-working core of party workers. 
These are not mere election-time workers 
but all-year-long, lifetime workers dedicated 
to the advancement of the party. 

These are sincere, hard-working French- 
men. They are as honest and as trustworthy 
as the rest of their countrymen. They may 
be a little more intelligent, since their mis- 
sionary work demands more reading and 
studying. They are dedicated to Marxism, 
but they feel that Russian communism is 
the present-day faith to be followed. There 
are some 960,000 of these full-time party 
members in France. They have an official 
party paper. 

I will take as an example one 25-year-old 
girl who lives down the street from my hotel. 
She is an engineering student studying air- 
plane design. She attends school in the 
morning and afternoon, coming back to her 
hotel during the lunch period to clean up 
some 15 rooms to pay her rent. 

After 5 o’clock she may start on the rounds 
of the houses, going from door to door asking 
if she might come in to discuss the rearma- 
ment of Germany, the French campaign in 
Indochina, or any of the other topics of the 
day. She thus takes into the home a well- 
defined Communist line of thought. 

On Sunday morning she stands in the cold 
from 8 to noon selling the Communist news- 
paper L’Humanite. She gets no pay for this 
or any other work she does for the party. 


AMERICANS GO HOME 


She attends meetings of the party. She 
and her coworkers sometimes take a stroll 
by the American embassy carrying little 
papers with gummed backs. When no one 
is looking they lick the gummed backs and 
slap them on some American licensed auto- 
mobile, They walk on. What is left on the 
car may say many things, but it is usually 
something like: “American, go home,” 
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“Down with the American occupation,” or 
“America for Americans, France for the 
French.” 

This girl takes part in student strikes and 
Communist demonstrations when the party 
sends out the call. She has been in pitched 
battles with DeGaullist “Fascist thugs” (the 
Communists call any nonleft or nonprogres- 
sive party “Fascist’’). 

The experiences of this girl are typical of 
many of the youths of her age. She spent 
some years under German occupation. She 
later welcomed American forces to France, 
worked for the American Army in an officers’ 
club, got to know Americans, and, like them 
as persons, but soon grew to dislike their 
Sense SO Seagal te Sane 
of poor Frenchmen. 

Ghe joined the party some 3 years ago after 
being exposed to the thoughts of other party 
members. Why did she join? Many things 
could have caused this girl to break with a 
family she now calls “Fascist and reaction- 
ary” and to embrace communism. 

She may have joined, as so many other 
Wwar-weary Europeans have done—because 
the Communists hold out what they claim to 
be the only solution to world peace. That 
word, “peace,” is body and soul of Commu- 
nist propaganda. They offer peace and social 
reforms on a world-wide, nonnational scale. 
Russia, the Communists claim, is the foun- 
tain of true people’s democracy, the only 
country which wants and needs peace. 

This girl, who is so typical of the Commu- 
nist youths in all the countries I have vis- 
ited, has drunk deeply of this wine of Com- 
munist thought. She is party line in all an- 
swers, all pronouncements, all reasoning. 

She made the trip to the gigantic east 
Berlin youth rally which the Russians held 
to show that the people of the world (under 
Russia) really want and (under Russia) will 
get peace. She and her fellow French dele- 
gates are bitter over the fact that the Amer- 
icans would not let them pass through the 
American zone of Germany to attend the 
rally. This American action backfired in 
that the youths then took the Polish liner 
Batory and thus traveled through Poland 
and Czechoslovakia on the way to east Ber- 
lin. They came back t. spread stories of truly 
peaceful people prosperous under Commu- 
nist regimes. 

DEEP CONVICTION 

Her stories of that rally, of American and 
North Korean, French and Indochinese stu- 
dents breaking ranks to embrace each other 
SEULeEpUnnUY) ane-ah tase, une 4988 ati 

its”) are at war, are to 
aaen deep conviction that the Russian Gov- 
ernment, because it is the only real “people’s 
Government,” is the only one that will or 
can bring peace to the world. 

(What has been said above and what fol- 
lows here are the thoughts of students I have 
talked to. I write those thoughts in their 
words. They are mainly answers to my 
questions. ) 

Say the Communists: America was close 
to economic collapse in 1948-49. American 
overproduction had no outlet. Thus the 
Marshall plan. The Marshall plan, while it 
may have helped France somewhat, has 
ruined hundreds of small French firms 
which could not get the help that the bigger, 
“Fascist” firms received. 


talists want war, workers want peace. It 





production, to keep its standard of living. 
The Korean war was started to keep the 
“corrupt, Fascist Rhee” government in power 
and to help American capitalists make more 
money. 

Now these are firm, dogmatic beliefs. 
They are facts, there fust are no other true 
statements. An American can give the lie to 
many of these arguments, but the Commu- 
nists—friendly to you as a person perhaps— 
can only look at each other as if to say, 
“This poor fellow is just too far under the 
dictatorship of the American capitalistic gov- 
ernment. He means well, but just doesn’t 
know the truth.” 

INEVITABLE IMPASSE 

Thus the inevitable impasse is reached 
in every conversation. We can't agree on 
basic facts. Either of us might win out 
with a nonbeliever in either line of thought, 
but I fear the Communists would win out 
more often, just by using the weapons Amer- 
ica gives them. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking the 
Communist is ignorant. He or she may 
be ignorant of the true facts in any one 
case, but they have books and leaflets to 
which to turn to get information; their 
facts, the Communist line of thought, on 
any topic. 

These sources of information are many. 
Sad to say, but so it is, that much of the ma- 
terial is gained directly from American pub- 
lications. 

Careless articles and speeches, printed by 
some circulation-seeking magazines, uttered 
by some publicity-seeking public officials, 
find their way into these Communist hand- 
books. 

It is to these books your Communist re- 
fers during an argument. They are his 
bible. Says he, “Your American press said 
this on this date, now you try to tell me 
it did not.” 

An American can only try to explain again 
that we have a free, though often irrespon- 
sible, press, that what it says does not 
necessarily refiect American thought, etc. 

An example of such an incident and the 
frustrating effect it can have on an argu- 
ment occurred one evening. My opponent 
pointed to a statement made by a well- 
known American but not one of official 
standing. The statement was one of those 
which sounds so dangerous when lifted from 
the context of a speech and presented alone. 
I explained all that and then asked him 
who the American was, what position he 
held in Government, and whom he repre- 
sented. 

NO ANSWER 


My Communist friend could answer none 
of these questions. It was quite enough to 
show that prominent Americans were lead- 
ing their country into war. The paper had 
printed the statement, Americans had read it. 

Then back goes the Communist to his 
loose-leaf notebook. “Ah,” he shouts, “what 
about this? Senator So-and-So says here 
he wants to start an in Russia. 
Is that peaceful? Can you blame Russia for 
not trusting such warmongers?” 

So it goes. You will not convince the 
party members. They are dedicated to their 
work. And their work is to convince their 
countrymen (and any stray Americans who 
wander in) that communism is the world's 
only hope for peace. 

Standard propiganda equipment of the 
door knockers today is one issue of a certain 
American weekly magazine. (Colliers, Octo- 
ber 27—Editor.) The magazine outlined 


Comes back the Communist: “Ah, but this 
issue has articles by your top writers. It 
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proves that your biggest influence wielders 
expect a war.” 

These everyday publications and state- 
ments are a great weapon for the Commu- 
nists. They uc> them in every way. I sat 
through one meeting of the Political Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations last week and heard the 
Byelorussian delegate read off pages and 
pages of statements and titles of articles 
from American sources. Each of these, he 
claimed, showed that America wants and is 
preparing for an aggressive war. 


WHAT IS TRUE DEMOCRACY? 


One course for an American in arguing 
against communism is to attack the Russian 
single-party system. Can this be true de- 
mocracy, we ask? 

The well-rehearsed answer comes back: 
“Of course it is the only true democracy. 
Here in France we have three parties. 
De Gaulle for the upper class Fascists, Social- 
ists for the bourgeoisie, and the Communists 
for the proletariat. Russia is a true democ- 
racy. The proletariat rules the country so 
there is need for only one party.” 

They add that within the single party they 
have arguments and thresh out differences 
of opinion. Thus they claim they do with 
one party what other countries do with two 
or more class parties, In this way the peo- 
ple keep the power. 

A simple statement, you say. Yes; but 
facts such as that are the heart of the Com- 
munist workers’ creed. Such facts give him 
a tough hide that cannot be pierced by any 
argument. To him his truths are the only 
ones, his party is honest, strong, and will 
some day win—and the world will be the 
better for it. 

That faith in their own rightfulness is 
one of the frightening aspects of dealing 
with Communists in these talks. You feel 
that you will never get through to their 
minds. 

I posed this question one night: “Suppose 
Russia invaded West Germany, or suppose 
for any other reason the legal French Gov- 
ernment declared war on Russia. What 
would you do? 

They looked at each other and talked in 
the rapid French that I can never under- 
stand. Then the spokesman turned to me 
and said, “That oi course could never hap- 
pen. Russia will never start a war.” 

“But what would you do?” I demanded. 

They talked back and forth and the only 
answer I could get was this: “We hate war. 
We want peace. Russia could never start 
a war. If such as you propose did happen, 
and France was to fight Russia, well, we 
would just have to decide then.” 


BLIND FAITH 


So they said, but I got the feeling that 
these particular French and most of the 
other 960,000 French card-carrying party 
members would never fight against Russia. 
They could never be made to see that Russia 
is an aggressor. They hate the “Fascist” 
French press (any paper other than Com- 
munist or “progressive”’) and believe it 
to be controlled by the rich who stand to 
gain from war, or at least from rearmament. 
Their blind faith in their party and its 
papers is awful to behold. 

They strongly believe that the American 
people are totally under the power of the 
capital'sts and the procapitalistic gove:n- 
ment. They believe we are being led by 
them into a deliberate war. They believe 
this as strongly, for example, as we believe 
that the Russian people are living under a 
dictatorship. 

Russian propaganda fits well into their 
natural desires. I must repeat that most of 
the Communists I have talked to are as 
honest and as sincere as any people you 
could meet. They deplore colonialism and 
hate their Government for its treatment of 


the Negroes and Arabs in Africa and the 
people in Indochina. They can’t under- 
stand why the American people allow their 
Government to condone the French action 
in these countries. 

This feeling is based on a humane desire 
to help the oppressed, but it is fanned into 
a fierce flame by the party and used as a 
means to split French action and thought. 

They admit that the North Koreans at- 
tacked South Korea, but they say that it was 
only because the Rhee government had an- 
nounced it was ready to make the first 
attack. 

I recalled how the U. N. had ordered an 
election to be held throughout Korea some 
5 years ago after the Russians and Ameri- 
cans could not get together on the matter, 
I mentioned how the Russians refused to 
allow the election committee entrance into 
North Korea. I suggested that perhaps the 
reason was that there were 7,000,000 people 
in the north as compared to seventeen in 
the south. 

SHORT MEMORIES 


The young Communists here in France 
do not remember that far back. They turn 
to the book and bring out a statement of 
March 19, 1950, in which the South Korean 
Government mentioned the possibility of an 
outbreak of war. This, they claim, was a 
leak which showed that Americans at that 
time were ready to start a war there. 

As to my other statements, one girl said 
she was not prepared to argue on the election 
point but would consult the records and 
take it up at some other time. Besides, she 
said, the U. N. is not supposed to interfere 
in such internal affairs. 

As I have written in previous articles, the 
American policy in European countries leaves 
much to be desired. The Communists are 
quick to grasp the opportunity and make the 
most of our mistakes. 


EASY LIVING 


The simple fact is that we take too good 
care of our people in the embassies, the U. N. 
delegations and in ECA. These people are 
working side by side with French workers. 
Yet our people receive a much greater wage 
in most cases, get a cost-of-living bonus, and 
are allowed to purchase goods very cheaply 
at the commissary operated by the embassy. 

This overabundance, and the ability to 
outbid the French for scarce goods, grates 
on the people in whose land we are living. 
This luxurious living is often flaunted in 
the faces of French, Germans, Italians, Arabs. 
The people see poverty in their own lands 
and compare it to the standard of living 
that the Americans maintain. They are en- 
vious and resentful, and the Communists 
make the most of this ill feeling. 

This is proving to be one of the most ef- 
fective weapons we give them. Our words, 
as relayed by the Communists, are always 
believed, but our actions are on hand for 
all to see. Yet we do not seem to learn. 


Soil-Conservation Programs s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR: 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, essential to 
the economic stability of our country is 
the extensive soil-conservation programs 
now being carried on by units through- 
out the country. It is their purpose to 
conserve soil and water resources, im- 
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prove pastures, increase soil fertility, 
protect wildlife, plan reforestation and, 
in general, increase the potential of our 
United States resources. 

A recent communication in the form 
of an annual report from the West 
Ottawa Soil Conservation District, which 
operates in the Fifth District of Michi- 
gan, bears witness to the ceaseless effort 
and amazing accomplishments of just 
one of these units. Their ability to carry 
out programs with a long-range view to 
future improvements is most commend- 
able and worthy of imitation, and I wish 
to include their report in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


One of the first activities of the new year 
was the annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers. This was held at the Bussis Imple- 
ment Co at Borculo on January 27, 1951. 
There was a fine turn-out of 250 persons. Al- 
bert Stegenga was reelected for a term of 3 
years. 

A series of educational meetings were held 
in cooperation with the extension service 
during the winter months. At the meetings 
the new district movie, The Return Road, 
was shown and land use capabilities dis- 
cussed with the aid of a flannel graph. The 
movie, produced by the district, portrays 
proper land use combined with some history 
of the county. Considerable favorable com- 
ment was noted. A total of 16 such meetings 
were held with 651 persons attending. 

One of the highlights of the year was an 
air tour taken by the directors to view con- 
servation farming from the air. They were 
so impressed by changes that had occurred 
in the last 13 years that the tour was made 
available to all farmers at a reduced rate. A 
total of 60 persons viewed conservation farm- 
ing from the air. It was noted that contour 
farming, reforestation, wind strip cropping, 
sandblow stabilization and other good prac- 
tices have changed the appearance of the 
county remarkably. It is planned to make 
the tours an annual affair. The district co- 
operated with Michigan State College to put 
on a 3-week conservation course for teachers 
at Camp Pottawattomi. Proper land use was 
the theme of the school. Upon the comple- 
tion of the course, the teachers were the 
guests of the Board on an air tour of the 
county. 

In addition to the above several tours and 
meetings were held for 4-H groups, biology 
classes, Boy and Girl Scouts, forestry clubs, 
garden clubs, veterans’ agriculture classes 
and others. Some of the subjects covered 
were Christmas Tree Shearing, Organization 
of the District, Land Use Capabilities, and 
Forestry. There were 24 such meetings and 
tours with 611 persons in attendance. 

During the year 130 news articles ap- 
peared in local papers pertaining to all 
phases of conservation. 

In compliance with memorandum 1278, 
issued by the Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has been assigned the respon- 
sibility for the site selection, survey work 
necessary and checking after installation of 
permanent practices for which the Produc- 
tion Marketing Administration makes pay- 
ments. While full responsibility does not 
take place until 1952, technicians assigned 
to the district spent 33 days on these matters 
in 1951. It is estimated that this assistance 
will require approximately 360 man days in 
1952. Unless more assistance is made avail- 
able to the district, theresis no doubt that 
this will decrease the time that the tech- 
nicians will have available to spend with 
cooperators of the district. 

The Directors have realized for some time 
that many farmers are desirous of having 
farm plans but have been unable to do so 
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because of the time and expense involved 
in making a complete, individual farm plan, 
This was remedied somewhat this year by the 
emphasis placed on group planning. Four- 
teen neighbor groups were worked with in 
1951. Jamestown Township was no doubt 
the outstanding area this year in getting 
conservation on the land. Four groups vere 
worked with and the majority of the indi. 
viduals worked out complete farm plans. 
Now groups have been organized to work 
with in 1952. 

A new method of making farm plans, con- 
sisting of three steps, was inaugurated this 
year. The method is designed to give the 
cooperator the specific assistance he needs 
immediately. As he progresses the plan will 
increase in scope from the “initial” through 
the “advanced” and eventually to the “basic,” 
or complete farm plan. 

A total of 89 farm plans were prepared and 
signed this year. These farms accounted for 
an increase of 5,239 acres bringing the total 
to 95,619 acres planned for soil and water 
conservation in the county. There were 
286 applications totaling 3,453 acres received 
in 1951. During the season 75 acres of con- 
tour strip cropping was established 
the total for the county to 153. This in- 
crease, while small, is almost 100 percent 
above the total of all previous years. This 
figure will no doubt increase rapidly in years 
to come as more work is done in the newer 
part of the district. Field and wind strip 
cropping was also increased by 381 acres this 
year totaling 5,818 for the county to date. 
Other conservation practices established 
were 2.95 miles of fencerow management, 2 
miles of constructed grass waterways, 5,089 
feet of tile drainage, 3.97 miles of open drains, 
For other aecomplishments, see Exhibit “A”, 

Tree planting continued to be the major 
activity in the western portion of the county 
with 1,599 acres planted in 1951. To date 
14,820 acres have been planted to trees in 
the district. There were 34 acres of sand- 
blow stabilization completed and 361 acres 
of woodland management. There were 9.5 
acres of wildlife area improvement estab- 
lished. During the year there were a num- 
ber of farms planned in cooperation with 
the Game Division of the Conservation De- 
partment for game habitat improvement. 
Multifiora rose and other wildlife shrubs 
were furnished to cooperators of the district 
by the Conservation Department. 

The district nursery had a very good year. 


It distributed 1,713,000 tree seedlings to co-~ 


operators. Ten pounds of multifiora rose 
seed was planted in the nursery to provide 
living fences and encourage wildlife. Ap- 
proximately 90 pounds of tree seed was 
planted in the nursery in 1951. An addi- 
tional acre was placed under irrigation 
bringing the total to approximately 5 acres. 

The district administers 7,299 acres of 
publicly owned land, 6,237 of which are Fed- 
eral and 1,062 county. At the time of the 
annual examination of this land by the di- 
rectors, it was found that two parcels of 
county land, totaling 64 acres, were better 
suited for private ownership. This land was 
turned back to the county for building sites 
and agricultural purposes. During the past 
10 years, 2,067 acres of Federal land have 
been planted with 2,475,450 trees. There are 
about 1,473 acres of open land other than 
thick beach grass remaining to be planted 
to trees. Thirty acres of blow sand were 
stabilized making a cumulative total of 
1,544 acres of Federal land stabilized to date. 
The county land is largely reforested and 
includes 350 acres of school forests. There 
were 1,500 Scotch pine Christmas trees har- 
vested from an approximate 150 acres of 
L. U. land this year. 

The Christmas tree harvest this year was 
good. It is estimated that 150,000 trees were 





sold from the once worthless land in Ottawa 


continues which caused more spruce and red 
pine to be cut than would normally be ex- 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-one was an 
outstanding year in forest fire control. Only 
eight small fires, burning 20 acres, occurred 
during the year. With almost 20,000,000 
trees planted in the county, the board of 
directors realize that forest fire protection is 
becoming more important each year. The 
district and the Michigan Department of 
Conservation cooperate in this activity. 
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The directors held 11 regular meetings and 
three special meetings during 1951. 
“ sat 1951 accomplishments see exhibit 
By directors of the West Ottawa Soil Con- 
servation District; Grand Haven, Mich.; Ot- 
tawa County. 


Directors. 


Exuistr A 
1951 accomplishments—West Ottawa soil conservation district 
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1951 To date 
cocecee 92 

26, 788 = 25, 386 
5, 809 381 5,818 
330 415 136 158 
58 4, 333 42 4, 290 
44 122 9.5 41 
066, 7, 69 361 2,978 
822 21, 851 1, 500 14, 820 
2, 007 3, 192 310 12,961 
4, 631 20, 540 5, 089 219, 168 
3. 67 21.07 3. 97 511.1 
16 234. 47 3. 05 205. 65 
1, 642.6 37, 366 112 24, 036 
6. 32 15.19 2.95 7.85 
1.3 9. 16 2.05 2.92 
17.8 4,728 34 2, 157 








1 Includes 150 acres ACP not shown in planned 





3 Includes 3,150 linear feet ACP not shown in planned column, 


§ Includes 0.77 mile ACP not shown in planned column, 
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Highly Flammable Clothing and 
Household Furnishings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY L- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has gone on record as disap- 
proving the manufacture of highly flam- 
mable materials for the use of clothing 
or household furnishings. Mrs. Lewis C. 
Stevens, president of the federation, has 
sent me the following letter and copy of 
a recent news release: 


Hon. Gorpon 
accidents S 


chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
went on record as disapproving the manu- 


facture of inflammable materials for the use 
of clothing or household furnishings. 

We congratulate you on your endeavor in 
this matter and trust there may be enough 
legislation to eliminate this menace. 

Very truly yours, 
Lruian S. STEVENS 
(Mrs. Lewis C. Stevens), 
President. 


The officers of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in council ses- 
sion January 16 passed a resolution urging 
the enactment of protective legislation in 
the sale of inflammable material used in 
men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing. 
This action was taken as the result of the 
recent fire and explosion of brushed-rayon 
sweaters sold generally in California, New 
Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. 

Copies of the resolution were forwarded 
to Representative Gorpon CANFIELD, of New 
Jersey, who ts introducing this protective 
vill in Congress, and to Senators Lopcr and 
SaLTONSTALL and the Representatives from 
Massach setts. 

This action on the part of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women's Clubs fol- 
lows previous resolutions urging informative 
labeling of consumer goods and materials. 
Officers of the council include Mrs. Lewis C. 
Stevens, Worcester, president; Mrs. Ralph G. 
Swain, Brockton; Mrs. Robert E. Fowle, 
Swampscott; Mrs. David M. Small, Allston; 
Mrs. Kirke D. Alexander, Orange; Mrs. 
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Charles G. Shepard, Warren; Mrs. Clayton 
Vv. Chandler, Watertown; and Mrs, Fred 
Macalister, Belmcnt. 


Mr. Speaker, besides my bill to outlaw 
this kind of business, bills have been in- 
troduced by my colleagues the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JoHNnson], the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY- 
Brown], and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Epwin ARTHUR HALL]. It is 
hoped that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, mind- 
ful of the seriousness of the situation, 
will schedule early hearings and action. 

Among those who have endorsed the 
principle of this legislation is the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HEsEL- 
TON], 








Corruption in Government 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Are You Alarmed by Corruption 
in Government?” published on the edito- 
rial page of the February issue of the 
Country Gentleman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ARE You ALARMED BY CORRUPTION IN 
GOVERNMENT? 


The bumper crop of questionable deals, 
influence peddling, and loose ethics of Gov- 
ernment officials has farmers aroused and 
definitely is going to influence rural voters 
in national elections this fall, according to 
answers given to Country Gentleman’s ques- 
tion of the month, asked from coast to coast: 
Do you feel dishonesty among public officials 
is a major problem in this country? 

A big majority of farmers—84.06 percent— 
replied “yes.” Only 14.34 percent answered 
“no,” pointing out that the majority of pub- 
lic servants are honest. As W. O. Christen- 
sen, North Powder, Oreg., said: “Honesty 
doesn’t make headlines.” Less than 2 per- 
cent had no opinion. 


WILL VOTERS REMEMBER? 


“The people are aroused,” said Al Coffman, 
Emporia, Kans. “At least 75 percent of the 
farmers are openly condemning the admin- 
istration for surrounding itself with crooks.” 
Henry LePage, Jefferson City, Mo., said: “A 
good house cleaning is necessary.” President 
Truman should take the lead, “because he is 
primarily responsible,” stated W. I. Daniels, 
Grainger County, Tenn. 

Others discount the scandals. “They won’t 
change many votes,” predicted John Melhorn, 
Mount Joy, Pa. “People have been voting 
for Santa Claus and this won’t change them,” 
J. F. Tracy, Hettinger, N. Dak., said, “If we 
knew more about what goes on we wouldn't 
think it as bad as suggested by newspapers.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


“Leaning on the Government has weakened 
our moral fiber * * * some folks argue 
that what used to be wrong is now all right,” 
observed Elmer McLachlan, Osceola County, 
Mich. Ken Sexton, McArthur, Calif., be- 
lieves many men who would not steal a 
calf see nothing wrong in accepting a mink 
coat or a freezer. Mrs. Carter Dibrell, Cole- 
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man, Tex., said, “We are overlooking things 
which mean so much to good citizenship 
and life of our Nation.” Phil Kaarto, Battle 
Ground, Wash., sees it as boiling down to 
fact that religion is dying out. 

Effects spread, a number of farmers point- 
ed out. “Such things as the basketball 
scandals * * * can be traced in a direct 
line to Washington,” said W. I. Daniels, 
quoted earlier, Eighteen-year-old Heike 
Ohling, Albany, Oreg., president of the Ore- 
gon FPA, said, “Anything that undermines 
the morale of our country lays Us open all 
the more to communism.” Earl Groff, Lan- 
caster, Pa., said: “It makes people think 
I might as well do that, too, as long as the 
big boys get away with it. It gets down to 
the local level.” W. T. Bonner, Gainesville, 
Tex., claims, never before have people had 
80 little respect for Washington. 


WHAT'S THE REMEDY? 


Said A. C. Norris, Wellington, Ohio, “Every 
voter should keep informed on qualifications 
of the man he votes for. Many don’t even 
vote.” Jake Hess, McLean, Tex.: “It’s too 
bad some practices are considered legal that 
encourage men to yield to temptation.” Fill 
all positions through civil service, no political 
patronage, urged Joe Johnson, Colbert 
County, Ala. Punish the briber as well as 
the bribed, even if the man is an elected 
public official, suggested R. E. Campbell, 
Wellington, Ohio. “I hope both political 
parties insist in their platforms that we 
must have absolute honesty in public office, 
or we're doomed,” said Albert Yoder, De- 
Kalb County, Ind. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Let’s not forget we do have many, many 
unselfish, patriotic, underpaid, and hard- 
working public officials, urges LeRoy Getting, 
O’Brien County, Iowa. Frank Knox, Gaston, 
Oreg., insists, I don’t think we should let 
the few give a black eye to the many honest 
men and women who serve Us well. If they 
can't * * * feel they are trusted, we'd 
be lost as far as real representative govern- 
ment is concerned. 





Toward Closer Atlantic Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Toward Closer Atlantic Unity,” 
published in the January 1952, issue of 
the Canadian Mail. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Towarp CLOSER ATLANTIC UNITY 


It was natural that in his Ottawa address 
Mr. Churchill should make more than pass- 
ing reference to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Of special interest to Canadians was the 
tribute which Churchill paid to Mr. St. 
Laurent. 

To quote Mr. Churchill: “Now we have the 
North Atlantic Treaty which owes much to 
Canadian statesmanship and to the personal 
initiative of Mr. St. Laurent. The treaty is 
the surest guaranty not only of the preven- 
tion of war, but of victory, should our hopes 
be blasted.” 

A United States Senator, Guy M. GILLETTE, 
recently made an interesting proposal that a 
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North Atlantic assembly be created, possibly 
with headquarters in Canada. 

Canada has had some experience in bring- 
ing together widely separated countries. 
Fifty years ago Canada led in developing 
collaboration and better understanding be- 
tween the nations of the British Empire. 
We have, today, a coordinated common- 
wealth, each member of which is independent 
of the others. 

Regarding a North Atlantic assembly, Sen- 
ator GILLETTE sent Canadian Mail an outline 
of his proposal: 


THE GILLETTE PROPOSAL 


“We are moving toward closer integration 
of the Atlantic community. We cannot do 
otherwise. 

“Consultations among governments allied 
under the Atlantic Pact, of course, is noth- 
ing new. Diplomats, generals, and admin- 
istrators meet frequently to consider Atlan- 
tic problems and policies. 

“On a score of questions, the governments 
of the Atlantic are in constant touch, 
through their embassies and through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Yet it 
is the elected representatives of the North 
Atlantic nations who can speak for the 
peoples of this community, as no diplomats 
or generals can. 

“Until now there has been no machinery 
to bring the peoples’ elected representatives 
together for serious discussion of common 
Atlantic problems. The meeting at Stras- 
bourg is an important step forward and a 
valuable precedent. 

“It is true that this new legislative form 
of cooperation is only a temporary bridge 
across the Atlantic. Congress approved 
sending our delegation on the assurance 
that it was committing itself to nothing 
more than a single conference. The ques- 
tion of future meetings was left open. 

“There appears no compelling reason, 
however, why this temporary bridge should 
not be replaced later with a more durable 
structure capable of bearing a much heavier 
and more continuous flow of traffic. 

“What a great advance it would be if the 
legislators who are elected by and are re- 
sponsible to the peoples of the North Atlan- 
tic could meet regularly in a continuing 
forum to cooperate on solving common At- 
lantic problems. 

“The European Assembly at Strasbourg 
performs these functions for the European 
part of the Atlantic community. 

“Yet the principal economic and security 
problems of Western Europe, as well as those 
of Canada and the United States, are now 
Atlantic in scope—a point which many 
European statesmen have often stressed. 

“The problems of Europe have outgrown 
Europe. Events have brought us to the 
point where the major problems of Europe 
are no longer capable of solution on the 
European level. The delegates at the cur- 
rent Strasbourg conference found it next 
to impossible to discuss Europe’s problems 
and prospects without discussing the prob- 
lems and prospects of the North Atlantic 
region as a whole. 

“As we who favor an exploratory Federal 
convention of the Atlantic nations believe, 
this community of the North Atlantic will 
sooner or later have to deal with its prob- 
lems not merely piece by viece, along func- 
tional lines under the Atlantic Pact, but as 
our forebears in the American Colonies re- 

solved to deal with the problems of their 
day—along constitutional lines. 

“Pending the day when a Federal conven- 
tion is called to explore the constitutional 
question, why should not everything pos- 
sible, short of that, be done to reinforce 
Atlantic unity? 

“Why should we not set up machinery 
through which the legislators of the Western 
Europe and British Parliaments, the Par- 
liament of Canada, and the United States 
Congress could come together to consider 
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common problems in the framework in which 
those problems really fit? 

“Why should there not be created a North 
Atlantic Assembly that brings the people’s 
representatives together for free and frank 
debate on the issues affecting the well-being 
and the lives of all the peoples of the At- 
lantic community? 

“Imagine the many ways such an assem- 
bly could contribute to the consolidation 
of the North Atlantic community and give 
impetus to that closer unity toward which 
our several Governments are striving. 

“Consider the value of such an assembly 
in improving mutual understanding among 
national legislatures and among peoples, 
and in facilitating comprehension within 
each of the parliaments of the common 
problems pressing in on us all. 

“Picture how such an assembly could pro- 
vide one of the chief elements absent to- 
day: A channel for direct cooperation among 
the elected representatives who speak for 
you and for the other peoples of the At- 
lantic democracies. 

“I can visualize such a North Atlantic 
town meeting, gathering every autumn, per- 
haps in Canada—serving to fill one of the 
glaring gaps in Atlantic cooperation—and 
bringing home to Canadians, Americans, and 
Western Europeans alike the fact that they 
really comprise one community on whose 
development and strength depends the fu- 
ture of all mankind.” 








Issues in the 1952 Campaign O 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BLAIR MOODY N 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
column written by Walter Shead, and 
published in the Almont (Mich.) Times- 
Herald of January 17, 1952, which is a 
very interesting statement on the real 
aes before the American people in 

952. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper column was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe Home Town REPORTER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Shead) 
THE WEEKLY PRESS 


As we go into a new year this reporter be- 
lieves that to save democracy as a form of 
government in these United States, it is 
essential to (1) believe in the principles of 
democracy and (2) to have confidence in 
our democratic government. 

This is an election year and indications 
are that controversies in the campaign will 
be bitter. The electorate must learn to dis- 
tinguish facts from lies, the real from the 
phony. And above all, the electorate must 
not lose confidence in the Government. 

The American people are, by and large, able 
to determine their own destiny. They have 
done a pretty good job up to now. Once in 
a while they make a mistake, but at the 
first opportunity they generally correct those 
mistakes. That is the record of the past 
and the saving value of our system of elec- 
tions. 

The election this year is an important 
one. We not only elect a new House of Rep- 
resentatives, but also 32 Members of the 
Senate and a President and Vice President. 
Of the 32 Senate Members, only 12 are Demo- 
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crats and 20 are Republicans. Of the 12 
Democrats, only 2 seats are in danger of 
Republican succession, but at least 6 of the 
20 Republican seats may be captured by 
Democrats. 

If the people of this country are to be well 
informed on the real issues of this campaign, 
the responsibility will rest upon the weekly 
and small town daily press of the country. 
The responsibility of getting this material 
to the grass roots press rests not only upon 
the candidate, but the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic national committees. 

The metropolitan newspapers carping and 
criticizing today are the same ones who 
have done so for the past 25 years, that is, 
through five national elections. They repre- 
sent 90 percent of the newspapers in the 
metropolitan field and more than 90 per- 
cent of the circulation. However, these 
newspapers have had little or no influence 
with the American people en masse, repre- 
senting as they do the thinking of only a 
small segment of the people. And despite 
their determined opposition, they have lost 
every national election on every issue since 
1932. 

Real and sham issues 


They. will lose the 1952 election because 
the American people still have confidence in 
themselves and are able to distinguish the 
real from the sham issues. Recently an ac- 
curate and comprehensive poll of weekly 
newspaper publishers of the Nation indicated 
that President Truman would be the Demo- 
cratic nominee and he would be reelected. 
Every poll of metropolitan newspapers points 
to the defeat of President Truman. Polls by 
these papers predicted President Truman's 
defeat in 1948, while the grass-roots editor's 
poll predicted his election. 


Newspaper policy 

This reporter has a great respect for the 
newspaper profession. But we have little 
respect for a newspaper which orders its re- 
porters to slant the news, to write “policy” 
stories. There can be enough criticism of 
any administration without manufacturing 
issues and writing half-truths; without 
using the slanted headline which in no way 
bears out the story; and without asking 
questions in press conferences of the “have 
you quit beating your wife?” type. 


RFC report 


Apropos of what we have just written, 
have any of you read a story about the an- 
nual report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? It is important for the reason 
that it covers the operation of the Corpora- 
tion during the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1951, the period of alleged “graft and cor- 
ruption” in RFC. 

The report submitted by Stuart Syming- 
ton, Administrator, shows that $16,345,812 
was returned to the United States 
as dividends on the capital stock of $100,- 
000,000—a fact we doubt was equaled in pri- 
vate industry in this country. 

In addition, the Corporation turned over 
to the Treasury $75,000,000 as net profit on 
its synthetic rubber and tin operations, and 
$4,000,000 net on liquidation of assets of the 
old Smaller War Plants Corporation, a total 
of $95,345,812 for the year. 





Liberia and Its Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER ‘~ 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





0 


the Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, signed 
by its president-general, Mr. James R. 
Stewart. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSAL NEGRO 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa, 
January 16, 1952. 
Senator WiL1L1aM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: At the request of Dr. Cox, of 
Virginia, I submit this brief as my opinion 
of Liberia and its opportunities after 3 
years of an on-the-spot observation. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Liberia I find to be both 
healthy and agreeable in spite of publicized 
opinion to the contrary. On the coast we 
find the higher temperature which gradually 
lessens as one journeys into the higher lands 
of the interior. We have two seasons, the 
rainy and the dry. Opinion is divided as to 
which is the most enjoyable. Some prefer 
the rainy season because of the absence of 
dust on the highways and the ease with 
which crops can be cultivated. The nights 
are usually cool and enjoyable. There is a 
continuous breeze the year around that 
makes suffocating tropical temperatures im- 
possible throughout the Republic. Every 
visitor I have met is in accord that the 
climate of Liberia is a pleasant surprise. 


Being engaged in agricultural pursuits, I 
find most American crops can be grown with- 
out difficulty, such as corn, cabbage, beans, 
peppers, tomatoes, pumpkins, melons, and 
other vegetables which, by crop rotation, can 
be grown without regard to seasons. Rubber, 
cocoa, cassava, rice, and oil palms are the 
principal crops. All of the citrus fruits, 
bananas, pineapples, coffee, and cotton are 
also grown, and could be extensively culti- 
vated. Hogs, woolless sheep, goats, beef cat- 
tle, and chickens are raised. While they are 
to be seen almost everywhere, there remains 
many opportunities for development on a 
large scale. The land is fertile. The major 
portion of the country, though covered with 
second growth, reminds one of the rolling 
hills of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Libe- 
rian Government, with the aid of the point 4 

is in the process of intensifying 
mechanized farming. Truly Liberia offers 
a glorious future for those possessed of the 
pioneering spirit. 


TYPE OF IMMIGRANTS 


Liberia was founded as a haven for mem- 
bers of a black race where, through their 
initiative, they could rise to the higher posi- 
tions of their own super structure, just as 
America was founded for the oppressed of 
the Continent of Europe and the particular 
race presented therein. Realizing this, we 
can but conclude that immigration will ever 
be a welcoming stimulus to the progress and 
growth of such a state. However, in the 
present state of development, we cannot en- 
courage or tolerate the shiftless, the lazy, and 
the suspicious rabble rouser, but Liberians 
do encourage trained men and women, the 
industrious, the technicians, the mechanics, 
the farmers, the men and women who ap- 
preciate the opportunity to break the racial 
fetters that limit them to menial tasks in 
America and the men and women who can 
join in unison and sing the praises of the 
Republic in the spirit of the founding 
fathers—“The Love of Liberty Brought Us 
Here.” financed, such people will 
be welcomed with open arms and given every 

and protection that can be offered 
by a true democracy. What more can any 
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country offer in a world of chaos and con- 
fusion? 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
efforts being put forth by the thinking 
people in America to set right a great in- 
justice committed upon the peoples of 
Africa and I feel that if democracy is to 
survive in this chaotic world of ours that 
America must take the lead in assisting the 
backward, the politically and economically 
enslaved peoples of the earth to find their 

itions of dignity. The right of all people 
to self-determination, the support and en- 
couragement of the weak by the strong is a 
must and surely America is indebted to 
Africa. How long can she ignore this in- 
debtedness and withhold this much needed 
support? Time alone holds the answer and 
the critical eyes of the world are focused 
upon America’s efforts. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs R. STEWART, 
President-General, 
Universal Negro Improvement Association, 





Leeland N. Jones, Jr., Buffalo’s Outstand- 
ing Young Man of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS \| 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the city 
of Buffalo has awarded its 1951 gold key 
to Mr. Leeland N. Jones, JY., as Buffalo’s 
outstanding young man of the year. 

It so happens that Mr. Jones is a 
Negro, but it is much more pertinent that 
he is, according to the award given him, 
an outstanding figure in civic activities 
and a young man who is tireless in his 
efforts against drug addicts and all the 
attendant evils. 

New York may well be proud of this 
young man’s efforts and join with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo 
in honoring him. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Buffalo has done itself 
proud in selecting this fine young man of 
Negro parentage for this signal honor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
Buffalo Evening News of January 29, 
1952, describing the honor paid to 
Mr. Jones. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PICKS CoUN- 
CILMAN JONES aS YOUNG MAN oF 1951 


Leeland N. Jones, Jr., Ellicott district 
councilman and a leading figure in the fight 
against narcotics addiction, will receive the 
1951 gold key award of the junior chamber 
of commerce as the city’s outstanding young 
man. 

The presentation will be made tomorrow 
evening at the senior chamber's one hundred 
and eighth annual banquet in Hotel Statler. 

The first member of his race ever to hold 
@ councilmanic post, Mr. Jones was cited 
for outstanding service to and in the com- 
munity, personal character, and ability. 

Emphasizing his civic contributions, Mr. 
Jones’ nominator for the award called him 
the spearhead in the drive against narcotics, 
the organizer and leader of the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Combat Drug Addiction. 


“Much of this fight was carried on in spite 
of efforts from other quarters to minimize 
the problem, but recent developments proved 
his stand a correct one,” the nominator con- 
tinued. 


A GRADUATE OF UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


“In conjunction with the Urban League of 
Buffalo, the Michigan Avenue YMCA, and 
local newspapers, he was in the forefront in 
the now famous Ellicott district clean-up 
campaign, which resulted in better, cleaner, 
and more sanitary living conditions in the 
area. 

“His drive for public housing and slum 
clearance played a large part in the acquisi- 
tion of $25,000,000 in State and Federal aid 
by the city of Buffalo.” 

Councilman Jones, who lives at 64 Willert 
Park Courts, was born in Buffalo June 15, 
1921. He attended school 32 and Technical 
High School, and was graduated from the 
University of Buffalo. 

The winner of a Niagara Frontier athletic 
scholarship, he played right halfback on 
the football team for 3 years. He served as 
president for 1 year and a member for 3 
years of the Norton Board of Managers, was 
@ member and vice president of the Bison 
Head honorary fraternity, and president of 
his class in his junior year. 


ELECTED SUPERVISOR IN 1949 


In 1949, Mr. Jones was elected Fifth Ward 
supervisor, the youngest member ever elect- 
ed to that office. He is assistant director of 
the Consolidated Erie County Office of Civil 
Defense, a member of the U. B. Council, a 
director of the Buffalo branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a specialist for the Bureau 
of Adult Education in New York State De- 
partment of Education, and an executive 
member of the Buffalo Housing Committee. 

He is a trustee of Old Cadet Lodge, 11679, 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, and 
holds membership in Beta Sigma Tau Fra- 
ternity, Athlos Fraternity, the U. B. Block- 
B-Club, Paramount Lodge 73, F. and A. M. 
(Prince Hall), and Bennett-Wells American 
Legion Post 1780. 

Mr. Jones, who lists lecturing and coach- 
ing boys’ football teams as hobbies, and his 
wife, Carlita, have two sons, Leeland A., 5, 
and J. Aaron, 4. He is a member of Bethel 
A. M. E. Church. 


ROY T. HURLEY TO SPEAK 


The committee selected to make the award 
was headed by Thomas Goldsmith and in- 
cluded C. Robert Thompson, Alfred H. Kirch- 
hofer, Leonard Feldman, the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Sylvester J. Holbel, Dr. Benjamin 
C. Willis, Wesley A. Holbrook, Lawrence E. 
Baldwin, Lawrence J. Schork, George W. 
Gleasner, James F. Tobin, and Robert F. 
Pleu. 

Mr. Pleu, president of the Junior Chamber, 
will present the award at the dinner to- 
morrow evening. President Wade Stevenson 
of the chamber will be toastmaster, and 
Rabbi Robert J. Marx, of Temple Beth Zion, 
will give the invocation. The speaker will be 
Roy T. Hurley, president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 





How Unobtrusive Can TV Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask un- 


animous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an article entitled “Neely In- 
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quiry Serves To Show Congress How Un- 
obtrusive TV Can Be,” written by Wil- 
liam Hines, printed in the Washington 
Evening Star of January 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Neely Inquiry Serves To SHOW CONGRESS 
How UNostTrRusIvE TV Can BE 


(By William Hines) 


A citizen with a penchant for the numbers 
game and a feeling for hunches might have 
put his money down last week on 062. 
Whether he would have hit is beyond the 
scope of this article to report. 

But at any rate, that number would have 
been appropriate. It was the serial number 
of one of two television cameras mounted in 
a fourth-floor hearing room of the Senate 
Office Building, where the District crime in- 
quiry was being carried on. 

While a file of policemen, officials, attorneys 
and police characters marched across the 
scene, 13 men worked as a machine to bring 
the crime hearings into the living rooms of 
District area television homes. Telecasting 
of the proceedings last week and the week be- 
fore gave viewers a close-to-home look at 
what the Kefauver hearings had shown them 
last year on a national scale. 

It was a simple matter for the TV owner 
to flick the channel selector of his set to 
No. 7 and sit back to watch local history un- 
fold. But between room 457 of the Senate 
Office Building and the screen of the family 
set there was a lot of planning and a lot of 
close teamwork. 


ONLY ONE MAN EVIDENT 


To the public, only one man’s presence was 
obvious—that of Bryson Rash, special events 
director of WMAL-TV and commentator 
throughout the coverage of the crime hear- 
ings. But behind Mr. Rash were a dozen 
skilled craftsmen, headed by Van De Vries, 
director of the production. Others in the 
crew included three cameramen, an assistant 
director, an audio engineer, a camera con- 
trol man, a switcher, a field supervisor—all 
working at the Capitol—and three techni- 
cians at WMAL’s Connecticut avenue studios, 

In the realm of equipment, there were two 
television cameras, seven microphones, 900 
feet of electric cable, a $100,000 mobile unit 
parked in the courtyard of the Senate Office 
Building, a welter of complicated electronic 
equipment and audio, video, and telephone 
loops leased from the telephone company. 

All this was needed to make it possible for 
a@ set owner at home to behold the parade of 
witnesses across his 10-, 12-, or 16-inch 
screen. 

The District crime inquiry was of interest 
to all who live in the Washington area, and 
on this basis alone merited attention from 
the television industry. But local interest 
aside, the hearings afforded the industry an 
opportunity to show legislators that televi- 
sion wasn’t—or, at least, need not be—a dis- 
turbing element at deliberative and fact- 
finding sessions. 

Television broadcasters had been saying for 
a long time that most of the confusion and 
noise blamed on them really was caused by 
newsreel cameramen working alongside the 
TV cameras. In the past, this assertion had 
not been particularly convincing. 

Until the District crime hearings opened, 
virtually every congressional proceeding 
worth televising also was headline material 
for the newsreels. The reels, however, de- 
cided that they would not cover the District 
probe. This gave the industry the chance it 
had been waiting for. 


POOL PLAN COLLAPSED 
At the outset, it had been planned that the 
four TV stations here would pool resources to 
carry the hearings. After former Maj. Robert 
J. Barrett forced television off the air dur- 
ing his testimony January 14, three stations 
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dropped the project, leaving WMAL to carry 
on with the coverage. 

The effect on the committee hearings, 
however, was the same with only one station 
televising as it would have been with a four- 
station pool. So the test served its purpose 
of showing Congress what television could do. 

Major Barrett objected to television on 
three principal grounds. First, he said, 
there was the distracting noise. Second, 
there was commotion. Third, there were 
bright third-degree lights which not only 
would harm his powers of concentration, but 
also would ruin the weak eyes of his at- 
torney, Daniel Maher. The committee ruled 
in favor of the former police chief, and TV 
went off the air that first day after only 21 
minutes of broadcasting. 

Last Tuesday, however, Major Barrett's at- 
torney, Mr. Maher, testified for about half 
an hour and neither complained of nor gave 
indication of discomfort as a result of 
lighting. 

As a matter of fact, while Mr. Maher was 
testifying, the normal lighting of the 40-by- 
20-foot hearing room was augmented by a 
single 500-watt floodlight, focused on the 
ceiling to give indirect illumination. Five 
hundred watts, incidentally, is about as much 
light as you have in your living room when 
three three-way table lamps are turned up 
all the way. 


TWO THOUSAND WATTS MAXIMUM 


At no time in the course of the hearings 
did television add more than 2,000 watts to 
the lighting of the room—and all of it was 
indirect. Neither still nor movie cameras 
could have operated under those lighting 
conditions which, while not ideal for TV, 
were considered satisfactory by video engi- 
neers and viewers alike. 

As far as noise was concerned, there was 
none. Newsreel cameras, being mechanical 
gadgets, give off a loud whirr as gear trains 
pull film past the shutter. Television cam- 
eras, however, have neither gears nor film, 
and the only sound is a faint hum, barely 
audible 6 feet away, of a fan blowing cool 
air across the hot picture tube. 


PHONES AVOIDED COMMOTION 


Commotion, too, was avoided by a complex 
telephonic system which enabled the direc- 
tor, sitting in the mobile unit four floors 
below the hearing room, to give cues to cam- 
eramen and his assistant without a word be- 
ing heard by committee or witness, and 
without any sudden movement on anyone's 
part. 

To the person used to witnessing most 
things through his own rather feeble eyes, it 
may be surprising to learn that the camera 
that gave screen-filling close-ups of witnesses 
actually was about 15 feet from the witness 
chair, and that the pictures of committee 
members and counsel were made by a camera 
35 feet back from the committee rostrum. 
Most of these pictures looked as though they 
were taken from a distance of 5 or 6 feet. 
Powerful telescopic lenses were used for this 
purpose. 

As a sidelight of the hearing coverage, 
it is worth mentioning that Commentator 
Bryson Rash was almost literally “the little 
man who wasn’t there.” Although he was 
physically present in the hearing room, and 
had the proceedings in full view, he spent 
almost all his time gazing at a 7-inch tele- 
vision monitoring set. His commentary was 
based on what he saw in the screen, not what 
he noticed in the committee room. 

EYE ON THE SCREEN 

The explanation for Mr. Rash’s behavior 
is simple enough. There were two cameras 
in the room, both taking pictures all the 
time. But only one picture was going out 
on the air, and Mr. Rash had no way of 
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knowing which camera was broadcasting, 
except to look at the broadcast himself. A 
commentary on what the other camera was 
taking would have been unintelligible. 

To get such a show on the air takes a 
director who must be able to guess one step 
ahead of the committee. Such a man was 
Mr, De Vries, whose vantage point was in 
the mobile unit in the courtyard. Seated 
before a console between two technicians, 
he controlled at all times the picture being 
broadcast, and—by means of his telephone 
headset—directed the two comeramen up- 
stairs. A half-minute fragment of his chat- 
ter, divided between cameramen, assistant 
director and control technicians, went this 
way: 

“No. 2, get Pastore. Pan over to chair- 
man, No. 2. No. 1 get the counsel. No. 
2, pan right on Hunt—take 2. Take 1. On 
Wetker. (Take 2. Take 1. No. 2, cheat 
it right. Take 2. Take 1. Take 2; let’s 
watch ‘em yak. Take 1. No. 2, let me have 
a 13 on Neery. Take 2. No. 1, let me have 
NEELY's card. Soup ’em.” 

WHAT VIEWER SAW 

In this 30-second period, the viewer saw 
the witness and then his attorney, got a 
glimpse of Senator Hunt at the committee 
table, another view of the witness, a look at 
Senator Weiker, the witness again, a pic- 
ture of Senators WELKER and Neety, again 
the witness, a brief whisper-conference be- 
tween the two Senators, a picture of the 
witness again, a closeup of Senator Nre.y 
and finally the same picture with Senator 
NEELY'’s name superimposed on it. 

All this time, of course, questioning and 
testimony was being heard over audio cir- 
cuits that were being monitored in the com- 
mittee room but heard in the mobile unit. 

There is much to be said—and much that 
already has been said—on both sides about 
the advisability of televising congressional 
proceedings. The final word will come from 
Congress, of course. 

But the District crime hearings appear to 
have made at least one convert. Senator 
WELKER, Idaho Republican, voted against tel- 
evising the hearings before they opened a 
fortnight ago. But after the sessions had 
been going on for a few days, Senator WzL- 
KER said, “Television certainly doesn’t make 
much noise. I forget all about the cameras 
when testimony begins and there aren't any 
bright lights.” 

And the public? WMAL reports large au- 
diences. And at police headquarters, six 
television sets were crowded by attentive 
officers at every session, 





More Indians Qualify for Unemployment 
Insurance \3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “More Indians Qualify for Un- 
employment Insurance,” published in 
the Killdeer Herald, of Killdeer, N. Dak., 
on January 24, 1952, 









There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More INDIANS QUALIFY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

A total of 175 men of the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation who have been employed 
during the past season and whose earnings 
were sufficient to qualify, are now receiving 
unemployment insurance, or have been 
cleared to receive is soon, according to Edgar 
R. Hanks, interviewer in charge of the sub- 
Office of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service at Rugby. 

Average size of the checks is $25 per week. 
Under the law, approved claimants may re- 
ceive these unemployment checks for 20 
weeks in a single claim year. 

Hanks estimates that about 25 more appli- 
cations will be approved, making a peak load 
of about 200 receiving checks through the 
state office. 

These figures compare with 110 approved 
applications last year, with average weekly 
payments of $22 a week, a notable gain in 
benefits coming to residents of the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation. 

In addition to those receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation through the State office, 
some 25 or 30 Turtle Mountain residents are 
receiving unemployment benefits provided 
for men who are working for the railroad. 
These benefits are provided for those engaged 
in railroad work, and do not duplicate the 
State unemployment payments. Thus it 
may be stated that from 225 to 230 Turtle 
Mountain residents will be drawing material 
unemployment compensation during the off- 
work winter season. 

If all these men were family men, and esti- 
mating an average of five persons to the 
family, the assumption might be made that 
a total of 1,150 people on the reservation will 
have an assured income for perhaps 20 weeks 
this winter. This is just an estimate, and is 
not based on any accurate verified figures. 

The importance of this situation can 
scarcely be overestimated. For one thing it 
lightens the load on the public welfare pro- 
gram and provides the people involved with 
a better income, and one which they have 
earned through their work. 

Those connected with this program say 
the people of the reservation are waking up 
to the value of this unemployment insurance, 
and are making more of an effort to secure 
employment which qualifies them for these 
benefits during the off-season. Hanks said 
he anticipated an even larger list of qualified 
applicants next season. 

That those qualifying get satisfaction out 
of living off insurance benefits which they 
have earned, rather than from welfare 
charity, goes without saying. 

In commenting on the situation at Turtle 
Mountain, Hanks said many workers had 
not earned enough total wages during the 
past year to qualify. He said he felt sure 
many of these people would make a special 
effort to get out on a job early enough next 
year to meet the qualifications, so they too 
can receive the unemployment compensa- 
tion at the conclusion of the next season, 
when seasonal work shuts down. 

Of course many classes of workers do not 
qualify for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits. For one thing an employer must em- 
ploy eight or more people during at least 20 
different weeks in the claim year, if the em- 
ployees are eligible. Then agricultural work- 
ers; all those who work for any branch of 
government, local, county or State; those 
engaged in school or church work, and other 
Classes, are ruled out of the unemployment- 
insurance program by law. This emphasizes 
the importance of sclecting work that does 
qualify. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Russell Stover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \4 
or 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN N 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Stover are personal friends 
of many Members of the Senate. Those 
of us who know the Stovers understand 
them to be among the most singular citi- 
zens in the Nation. In close cooperation 
with each other, they have established 
and developed a business which is known 
throughout the world for the high char- 
acter of its service and quality. The 
name of Stover is synonymous with Web- 
ster’s definitions of success, industry, 
perseverance, and integrity. The Sto- 
vers have become preeminently success- 
ful, because past failures did not intimi- 
date or discourage them. Richard B, 
Fowler has committed to paper the ex- 
citing and stimulating story of Russell 
Stover and his splendid and gracious 
wife, Clara, in a recent issue of the 
Kansas City Star. Iam pleased to draw 
this story to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to all of those who seem to 
believe that America has overrun its 
frontiers. I ask unanimous consent that 


Mr. Fowler’s stimulating sketch of an 
American and his lady be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEADERS IN OuR TOWN 
(By Richard B. Fowler) 


As an Iowa farm boy Russell Stover went 
out to seek his fortune and arrived in Chi- 
cago with 40 cents—the story-book setting 
for a quick rise to fame and riches. Years 
later, at the age of 33, it appeared that the 
plot had changed to just another story of the 
average man. Early in 1921 Russell Stover 
was superintendent of a small Omaha candy 
factory with a long record of changing jobs. 
But the dramas of real life have a way of 
taking strange turns. 

In late 1921 this same Russell Stover 
crashed American big business with Eskimo 
Pie. At a Des Moines football game that fall 
boys went through the crowd selling a unique 
confection, chocolate-coated ice cream. Lit- 
erally within a few weeks the ice-cream man- 
ufacturers from coast to coast clamored for 
Eskimo Pie manufacturing righis. Russell 
Stover leaped from a factory superintend- 
ent's job to the key figure in the sensational 
business story of his time. Millions of in- 
come and outgo spun around like a crazy 
dream. And within some 15 months he was 
rolled out of the big time with enough money 
to buy a bungalow in Denver and start an- 
other little candy business. 

Today the name Stover is known to the 
people across the Nation who buy 10,000,000 
pounds of Russell Stover candy each year, 
His fantastic Eskimo Pie venture can be 
charged off to grueling experience. The rise 
of the national candy business has been 
steady progress, taking years to make the 
strides that early Eskimo Pie reeled off in 
weeks, but it has offered Russell Stover a far 
more stable place in this competitive world. 

The Stover home at 5805 Mission Drive is 
a residential show place in Kansas City. The 
big house and grounds have been the scene 
of benefits and other gatherings attracting 
as many as 500 or 600 persons at a time. And 


part of the occasion is always a trip through 
the rooms luxuriously furnished in the styles 
of many countries and periods. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stover were reared on 
farms where wives did their part to pro- 
duce the income. The Stover marriage has 
been a partnership in help-mate pattern. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


A rather striking white-haired man in 
dark-rimmed glasses, Mr. Stover still carries 
the restlessness of the tumultuous years. He 
belongs to the impatient breed of men with 
eyes on distant horizons. 

In contrast, the brown-haired Mrs. Stover 
is calm and comfortable. You have seen her 
type many times at the corner grocery store 
or gatherings of business women. But work- 
ing with her husband she has taken a sub- 
stantial part in building to dreams. 

Soon after Christmas they will go to their 
Plorida home to live in the sunshine until 
May. This second home is a Spanish-style 
structure of 18 rooms with 15 baths. The 
scale is about the same as the Kansas City 
mansion, plus a heated salt-water swimming 
pool. From their island in Biscayne Bay 
they look past palm trees to the Miami 
waterfront. 

The national Stover business has grown 
with formulas and methods that broke the 
old, long-established traditions of the candy 
industry. From factories at Kansas City, 
Denver, and Lincoln, Russell Stover candy 
moves out to 35 Stover stores (in the large 
cities) and some 2,000 agencies. Agents 
range from some of the largest metropolitan 
department stores down to the druggists 
with exclusive rights in small towns. 

All are required to order fresh stock each 
week, which is one of the major points in 
the Stover distribution system. 

This business with a Kansas City home of- 
fice is one of the large candy operations in 
the United States. And in an age of big 
corporations its structure is almost unique. 
Russell Stover Candies is a partnership, or 
rather four partnerships, in Kansas City, 
Denver, Lincoln, and Memphis, with 35 per- 
sons sharing in its destiny. 

For persons who have shown the ability 
to rise to top executive jobs it has offered 
the opportunity that comes with part own- 
ership. About two-thirds of the partners 
are women. Some who started at dipping 
tables or stores are now owners in the higher 
tax brackets. 


AUTHORITY SPREADS OUT 


Technically, it is a business without a 
head boss. Twice a week the partners get 
together to thresh out their problems and 
make decisions. Of course, prestige is a 
potent thing and you can assume that the 
ideas of Russell Stover carry very special 
weight. Or, if he isn’t around, Mrs. Stover 
is a partner likely to receive full attention. 
But the point is that many former employ- 
ees have been dealt into positions of real 
authority along with the rewards of the busi- 
ness. Spreading opportunity to employees 
who are a little short of partner status, the 
firm provides a bonus system. 

The individuality of Russell Stover has 
been shown both by leaping ahead of the 
latest developments in the industry and 
sometimes by refusing to go along. At the 
start he junked the methods of the old candy 
makers because he found them stuck in their 
ways. But when machine dipping came 
along to speed candy manufacture, he pulled 
back. In his opinion, hand dipping pro- 
duced the thicker chocolate coating and 
made the most attractive finished pieces. 
His faster production came by the invention 
of a special table that made it possible for 
the girls wearing rubber gloves to step up 
their hand-dipped output from 100 pounds a 
day to 500. 

Russell Stover, the guiding genius of the 
business, was born in a northwestern Kan- 
sas sod house in 1888. One John Stover 
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moved out from Iowa to seek his fortune and 
lost the dream to a devastating drought. 

The Stovers were always pushing to new 
horizons. A great-grandfather had sailed 
the seas and farmed a bad opinion of China, 
an experience that would one day affect the 
life of Russell Stover. 

In the next generation Grandfather Stover 
had come out to Iowa City when the nearest 
post office was some 75 miles away and the 
neighbors took turns making horseback trips 
for the mail. He joined the 1849 gold rush 
by the sea route with a change of boats that 
required walking across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. A brother held to the wagon train 
school of thought. Both went through hair- 
raising experiences and arrived in California 
on the same time schedule, 6 months. 

Russell Stover’s memories start on the 
Iowa farm where he lived with his grand- 
parents, father, and two sisters. This dou- 
bling up of families was the result of mis- 
fortune, first the northwestern Kansas 
drought and then the death of Russell's 
mother. 


HIS DECISION ON THE FARM 


Russell knew the old forty-niner as a gray- 
bearded, heavy-set man, serious and reli- 
gious. John, the son of the forty-niner and 
Russell's father, was another big man, 
weight 240 pounds, who knew more of the 
spirit of fun. 

There appears to have been nothing wrong 
with the ancestral farm except that Russell 
couldn't see it as a means to a living. The 
talk between his father and grandfather 
concerned the vital things that were beyond 
their control. The weather determined their 
chances for a crop. And when the crop was 
made they took whatever price had been set 
by the trading in far-away markets. For 
such a gamble men worked from dawn to 
dusk at lonely tasks. By the time he had 
finished the country school another Stover 
was looking away toward distant horizons. 

At the Iowa City Academy (high school) 
Russell won most of his literary society de- 
bates and the pleased members of the family 
said he should be a lawyer. But he looked 
at the profession coldly and decided such a 
personal type of service made slaves of men. 
There was no way to delegate the work to 
other people and go places. In Iowa City, at 
least, a client wanted to talk to his own 
lawyer and no substitutes. 

His 1 year at the University of Iowa, Rus- 
sell took the sciences with the idea of going 
into pharmacy, one of the most confining 
of occupations. An uncle talked up the 
idea that he might run that professfon into 
a chain of drug stores. 

For the immediate objective of education 
he appeared willing to lead a very confining 
life. Through high school he worked in 
a restaurant for his meals and looked after 
a furnace for his room. A cigar-store job 
and football games saw him through the 
year of college. Instead of going to the 
games he did the Saturday afternoon work 
for more football-minded fellows and the 
pay was good. 

Many years later when Russell Stover was 
the candy industry’s spokesman in Wash- 
ington Secretary Clinton P. Anderson took 
him to a football game. He saw a big-time 
professional contest between the Washing- 
ton Redskins and the Chicago Bears, yelled 
when the others yelled and agreed sagely 
on the brilliance or stupidity of the plays. 
But he hadn't the slightest idea of what 
the fellows on the field were trying to ac- 
complish. It was the first football game he 
had ever seen. 

One of the girls in high school with Rus- 
sell Stover was Clara Lewis. She, too, had 
come into town from a farm and managed 
to stay in school by cooking her own meals 
in a third-floor room. She saw Russell as 
a thin, rather tallish boy who seemed very 
young. With the economic advantage given 
girls she was able to have dates and keep 
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up with the side of school where Russell 
was never seen. He couldn't afford to have 
dates. 





COUNTRY BOY IN BIG TOWN 

The penniless country boy seeking his for- 
tune in the big city is an old, old story and 
Russell Stover followed the pattern. He 
pawned his watch for $5 and paid $4.60 for 
his ticket to Chicago. The first few days 
he lived on pie and milk and slept on a 
bench at the depot. When the last 40 cents 
from his $5 was gone he pawned clothing, a 
boy, very much alone In a vast, strange city. 

After the family opposition to such a wild 
venture he couldn't admit failure. In the 
beginning he made some kind of record for 
getting and losing jobs. Aiming high from 
the start he over-sold himself to get jobs 
that he couldn't handle. He answered cus- 
tomer complaints for Sears, Roebuck which 
required bim to get around to check with 
the various departments. In the acres and 
acres of the huge building he could never 
find his way and after 2 or 3 weeks he was 
fired. He won and lost a job as floor walker 
for a department store and so it went from 
one thing to another. 

The employment office that sent him out 
for jobs finally resorted to trying him as a 
salesman for its own service and thereby put 
Russell Stover in the candy business. The 
second day he tackled an executive for the 
National Candy Co. and made such a strong 
talk for the employment service that he was 
hired as a candy salesman. 

The courtship of Russell Stover and Clara 
Lewis started appropriately in a confection- 
ery. Home on a vacation after 2 years in 
the city he happened to see her in the store 
and started talking. As she reported later 
she was amazed to see how the skinny and 
young Russell Stover had grown into a man. 
Before he left the store he asked a clerk for 
her address. She was then studying music 
at the University of Iowa. 

Necessarily the courtship relied heavily on 
correspondence. When they were married 
in 1911 their first home together was a Sas- 
katchewan wheat and flax farm. From the 
cozy university town, Iowa City, Clara Lewis 
moved into a bridal bungalow on the prairie 
where she could see for 30 miles to the hori- 
zon and not a tree anywhere. She dis- 
covered the meaning of 50 below zero. 

This dubious farming venture stemmed 
indirectly from a great-grandfather’s loath- 
ing for China. In his moving around among 
jobs Russell Stover had gone to work for the 
American Tobacco Co. with apparent suc- 
cess. He was one of the envied young men 
chosen for China, where the company was 
opening a new factory. Back home the fam- 
ily recalled great-grandfather’s awful China 
stories and offered to set up the restless Rus- 
sell on a farm. 

The uncontrollable weather verified his 
early doubts on farming. At the end of the 
year the crops barely paid the costs of seed 
and threshing. And that was that, 


ATTITUDE ON GOING BROKE 


The terror of going broke that besets 
cautious men never bothered Russell Stover. 
Through the years of youth and approaching 
middle age, ups and downs appeared to be 
the habit of his life. And still he reached 
for something big just beyond his grasp. 
After the farming collapse he and Mrs. Stover 
went to Winnipeg for his new job as a candy 
salesman for a Minneapolis company. He 
retained a room for her (without paying a 
deposit), collected his first week's traveling 
expense money in advance, and handed her 
a dollar. The dollar was her food money 
until he could be paid at the end of the week. 

The first few months in Winnipeg she 
tried to help by selling the Saturday 
ning Post door to door and then by run: 
& power machine in a dress factory for 
a week. When her husband's 
improved he made her quit the job. 


hi 
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Winnipeg is most important to the story 
as the starting point for the first Stover 
candies. The Minneapolis company sent out 
a bad batch of candy to Russell Stover's 
customers and refused to replace it. Stover 
quit to take up the precarious experiment 
of making his own candy. 

The start came with second-hand equip- 
ment in half the space of a small upstairs 
storeroom. After he had fired three old- 
time candy makers he took over the prob- 
lem of developing his own formulas. In 
his Iowa University science courses he had 
learned the meaning of absolute accuracy. 
The old candy makers knew nothing of ther- 
mometers or scales. Stover spoiled many 
expensive batches with his experiments, but 
he produced a candy that won a local repu- 
tation. 

The business grew until 1914 when war- 
time Canada clamped controls and ration- 
ing on everything. Some of his customers 
closed without paying their bills. Broke 


The Stovers arrived in Iowa City with 
Mrs. Stover wearing the brand-new hat and 
coat he had bought on the way. Before 
setting out for another selling job in Chi- 
cago, Russell Stover borrowed the price of 
the ticket and a coat for himself. 

“A small apartment kitchen in Chicago 
brought Mrs. Stover into the second step of 
developing Stover candies. Her husband 
taught her to make candy as the means to 
a family side line and she supplied 16 stores. 
Home from his selling job on Sundays they 
worked together on the improvement of for- 
mulas. In this side line there was a hint of 
bigger things to come, but other jobs shelved 
it temporarily. 

The route of experience led to candy fac- 
tories in Des Moines and Omaha. As a fac- 
tory superintendent Russell Stover had the 
opportunity to try out his ideas in much 
larger operations. He proved the principle 
of employing inexperienced people who were 
free from outworn and set ideas. Then he 
trained tnem to his own standards of abso- 
lute accuracy. 

Underfinancing sent the Des Moines com- 
pany to the wall and Stover took charge as 
receiver for the court. He operated at a 


license involved the obligation to send a rep- 
resentative to explain the methods and get 
the manufacturing started. 

Organization building that would normally 
require many years had to be accomplished 
in months. When Russell Stover came back 
from a week's trip he found that half the 
office workers were strangers employed in 
his absence. Under constant high pressure 
he worked 18 hours a day. Looking back 
sadly, Mrs. Stover says he lived 10 years 
in 1, with the inevitable effect on his health. 

Big national concerns dickered for Eskimo 
Pie but at the height of the fury a firm offer 
of $1,500,000 appeared trivial. Possible of- 
fers ranged up to ten million. As much as 
$100,000 in royalty checks arrived in a single 
day. All his life Russell Stover had sensed 
an eventual rendezous with destiny and this 
seemed to be it. But the outgo soared in 
proportion, with a tremendous advertising 
campaign, a mushrooming organization— 
and lawyers. 

Such a product was an open invitation to 
patent infringement. One top-level patent 
lawyer charged Stover fees of a $1,000 a day 
and others were only a little less expensive. 
Probably no business could be built solidly 
at such a terrific rate. Dead tired and forced 
to constant hair-trigger decisions, Russell 
Stover didn’t have a chance to use his best 
judgment all the time. 

After the first surge of demand for a 
novelty, Eskimo Pie settled down to a more 
realistic level. The lawsuits and a moun- 
tain of costs remained. Russell Stover got 
out by the skin of his teeth. And the re- 
sult was the building of a much more solid 
national candy business. 


WITH SEVEN EMPLOYEES 


The new start in a Denver bungalow was 
not quite as small as many persons have 
assumed. Seven employees helped Mrs. 
Stover in the kitchen. Two weeks after 
Mr. Stover set up the first Denver retail store 
he had a second. Five stores operated by 
the end of the first year. The rise didn't 
compare with Eskimo Pie but it was fast 
enough. Business spread by word of mouth. 
One druggist was so enthusiastic that he per- 
sonally sold Stover candy to most of the 
leading drug stores in Colorado. 

For many years the name was Mrs. Stover’s 

Candies. It was chosen in the 
popular pattern of identifying candy with 
women which left a home-made impression. 
Later women’s names appeared on so many 
candies that the idea seemed commonplace. 
Russell was substituted for Mrs. on the 
Stover boxes. 

Mrs. Stover’s very active part in the busi- 
ness started with the Denver kitchen. As 
the growing business required more of Mr. 
Stover's time in the office and a new factory 
she went on the road to set up new stores. 
She continued to be virtually a full-time 
businesswomen until the last 2 years. 

In 1931, after a brief period in Chicago, 
the national heaciquarters was moved to 
Kansas City. 

In the candy-making industry the annual 
Ke‘tle award signifies all-around excellence 
that contributes to the improvement of the 
industry. The first Kettle award, 1943, went 
to Russell Stover. For about 5 years after 
1943 he headed the Washington committee 
for the National Confectioners Association. 
The job kept him in Washington as spokes- 
man for the candy industry about three- 
fourths of his time. He made friends with 
the leaders of Congress and key men in the 
bureaus. 

When the Stovers bought the big house 
on Mission Drive one reason was to give 
their daughter, Gloria, a chance to use her 
talents in home decoration. But Gloria had 
only a very few years in the house. She 
is now Mrs. Reginald Ingram-Eiser. 

Since the Stovers can get away to Florida 
for more than 4 months you might wonder 
why they wait until after Christmas, The 
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heated swimming pool, palm trees, and sun- 
shine are waiting. The reason is Christmas. 
For such thorough midwesterners, Christmas 
cannot be transplanted to sun-Kissed beaches, 


In a Presidential Year Remember Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS /5D 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn., of January 27, 1952: 
In a PRESIDENTIAL YEAR REMEMBER CONGRESS 


In 1952 the one dominating question 
mark on the American political horizon is 
the presidential election. All other elec- 
tions are subordinate to it in public interest, 

From now until November, the American 
people will be tied into emotional knots over 
such things as presidential primaries, dark 
horses, nominating conventions, candidate 
speeches, and the inevitable pageantry and 
drama of a presidential campaign. The 
names of Truman, Eisenhower, Taft, Stas- 
sen, Warren, Kefauver, Vinson, Stevenson, 
and other candidates, potential or avowed, 
will float through an exciting realm of spec- 
ulation. 

This preoccupation with the presidential 
election is an entirely normal thing. The 
next occupant of the White House will be the 
executive head of the most powerful Nation 
on the face of the earth. What he thinks 
and does may affect the course of history 
for uncounted decades. His impact on the 
immediate destinies of the United States 
will be of incalculable importance. 

The American people should manifest a 
profound interest in the long series of po- 
litical events which will come to their cli- 
max in the choice of a President next No- 
vember. 

But they must strive for a sense of bal- 
ance and perspective, too. In 1952, there 
are also congressional elections, and Con- 
gress, with the executive branch and the 
judiciary, is one of the three great pillars of 
our American form of government. 

It is quite as urgent that we have a first- 
rate Congress, in the scheme of this Gov- 
ernment, as a first-rate President. There 
can be no discounting the importance of 
an election in which the seats of 435 Repre- 
sentatives and 32 Senators are at stake. The 
American system is one of checks and bal- 
ances. It is one in which an able, resource- 
ful, and independent Legislature can impart 
great stability and strength to the Nation 
and vigilantly protect the people’s freedom. 

In the current issue of the Congressional 
Digest, which is not an organ of Congress, 
this historic role is emphasized. The people 
are warned against a careless disparagement 
of Congress, the unthinking disposition to 
regard it as a sort of amusing appendage to 
the White House, 

The Digest notes a growing and discon- 
certing flippancy in our attitudes toward 
Congress. And it reminds us that Congress, 
as the policy-making branch of Government, 
still has a momentous part to play in the 
great American drama of self-government. 

The lesson is an old one: any people who 
are jealous of their freedoms must keep their 
legislature vigorous and free. They cannot 
accept a subordinate role for that legisla- 
ture, or yield to the irresponsible suggestion 
that legislatures, by their very nature, are 


doomed to incompetence and second-rate- 
ness. “How much voice has the Soviet Pre- 
sidium today?” the Digest asks, as it argues 
the case for a strong Congress. “How much 
did Hitler's Reichstag have, or the Japanese 
Diet?” 

Lét us concede that the American Congress 
has its faults, that it has its fair share of 
demagogs and clowns, and that some of its 
decisions are animated more by expediency 
than statesmanship. Even so, it can rise to 
notable heights of statesmanship. And if 
one doubts that it can stand for the people’s 
interest against the decadent forces which 
beset a party too long in power, consider the 
able investigative record of the present Con- 


The deep probings into the scandals of the 
Truman administration, which have been 
particularly fruitful in the case of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, must be credited 
to Congress. Here the executive branch has 
proved weak and indecisive, possessing 
neither the Congress or initiative to do the 
cleaning job that needed to be done. Here 
Congress has proved bold and resourceful, 
hewing persistently to the line marked out 
and letting the chips fall where they may. 

So in 1952 let us not lightly dismiss the 
congressional elections. Let us not forget 
that Congress is cast by the Constitution in 
a role of tremendous in.portance to the 
people. If the people allow that role to be 
obscured by foolish flippancies, or if they 
ignore the need for strengthening Congress 
in a Presidential year, they witl be most 
unwise, 

For Congress was created to be a body of 
great dignity and influence and power. Un- 
less the people set a high value on its func- 
tions, who else is there to do so? 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 2 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Hon. Sherman Grindstaff, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., a distinguished member of 
the Tennessee bar, has delivered an 
eulogy on Abraham Lincoln which im- 
presses me so favorably that I have re- 
quested consent to insert it in the Recorp 
so that it be made available to the public. 
It follows: 


I 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(By Sherman Grindstaff) 


America has produced a galaxy of great 
men and women in sundry and various fields 
of human activity. The character and con- 
science of our famous Republic proclaim 
their glory and declare their handiwork as 
skillful architects of fate. America is a 
mirror in which is shown the likeness of 
each of them irrespective of the eategory 
to which he or she belongs. 

It has been truthfully said that some men 
are born great, some achieve greatness, while 
others have greatness thrust upon them. 

The writer is of the opinion—after being 
a student of Abraham Lincoln since child- 
hood—that this unparalleled distinguished 
American achieved outstanding greatness by 
virtue of his having been born great. A 
knowledge and understanding of the history 
of the childhood, youth, and manhood of 
this noble character lead unerringly to this 
conclusion as an established fact. 
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While Americans reverently and enthu- 
siastically commemorate the one hundred 
and forty-third anniversary of his birth, the 
civilized world jcins with them in recogni- 
tion of and respect for the glowing contribu- 
tion that the martyred President made to 
the civilization of mankind. 

He taught one of the greatest of all lessons 
when by his own determination he rose from 
the most abject poverty and ignorance to a 
position of the highest usefulness, influ- 
ence, and power. This fact should prove to 
be a source of inspiration to struggling youth 
everywhere. 

Booker T. Washington, the famous Negro 
educator and orator, said: 

“Lincoln in fighting his own battle from 
obscurity and squalor has fought the battle 
of every other individual and every other 
race that was down, no matter where he 
lived. People so often forget that by every 
inch that the lowest man crawls up he makes 
it easier for every other man to get up. 
Today throughout the world, because Lin- 
coln lived and struggled and triumphed, 
every boy who is ignorant, every boy who is 
despised, every boy who is discouraged, holds 
his head a little higher, his heart beats a 
little faster, his ambition to be something 
and to dc something is a little stronger— 
yes, because Lincoln blazed the way.” 

One hundred and forty-three years of the 
life and influence of Lincoln is the thrilling 
story of the struggles, the trials, the tri- 
umphs, the glory, and success of the people 
of our complex American civilization. We 
can see in this drama the moving story of 
the people of all races, creeds, and colors in 
their struggles from weakness to power, 
from power to wealth, and from slavery to 
freedom. It is clearly obvious that Lincoln 
is the star actor in this captivating drama. 

The outstanding mark or characteristic of 
his nobility and greatness was the fact that 
he was a real man. He was simple, yet 
great; he was tender and gentle, yet coura- 
geous; he was uneducated, yet cultured and 
profound; he was tolerant, yet adamant; he 
was sympathetic and weak, yet strong; he 
was liberal, yet thoroughly honest; he was 
a rail-splitter, yet an emancipator; he was 
confident, yet not arrogant; he had implicit 
faith in God and Christ, yet was not a 
church member; he was thoroughly human, 
yet unique; strikingly dignified, yet com- 
mon; not handsome, yet possessing a hyp- 
notic personality; unpretentious, yet a pow- 
erful executive and sagacious statesman. 

In his private letters and papers as well 
as in his official documents and public ad- 
dresses are reflected the precious and gra- 
cious attributes of character hereinbefore in- 
dicated. 

Lincoln’s simple creed—by which he lived— 
is crowded with truth, right, and justice. It 
reads thus: 

“I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true; I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 
right—stand with him while he is right and 
part with him when he goes wrong.” 

If nations and individuals would adopt 
this creed and live by it as Lincoln did, we 
would now have in this world a better place 
in which to live. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address stands out 
as a gem among the literary and political 
classics of the world. It is comprehensive 
in scope and broad in its meaning and ap- 
plication. Its potency glows brighter as it 
travels down the corridor of the ages. There 
is no wonder it is considered by all scholars 
as a masterpiece and a light to guide the 
feet of individuals and nati «= to the goal 
of progress, truth, justice, liberty, and 
freedom. 

In this immortal address he saw that the 
Civil War was to decide not only the issue 
of liberty and freedom in America but that 
it was to decide whether any nation on 
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earth that was dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal could and 
should survive. His vision did not rest on 
the political horizons of America alone but 
it was a global horizon that he surveyed. 

He knew and realized that the preservation 
of the Union meant more than victory for 
freedom in America, but also establishment 
of democracy throughout the world. If his 
political philosophy had been adhered to as 
expressed so dynamically in his Gettysburg 
Address there would be more freedom, de- 
cency, and liberty in America and the world 
today. 

Lincoln had faith in the principles and in- 
stitutions of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In his deep and abiding convictions for 
the rights of man as set forth anc declared 
in our American Charter of freedom may be 
found the key to most of his political ac- 
tions. He said: “I have never had a feeling 
politically which did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence.” He was inspired by these 
principles of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness for every individual so that the in- 
dividual might seek happiness in this life 
unfettered and without the shackles of slav- 
ery of any kind to impede or prevent his 
devclopment and progress. 

Lincoln fully realized that the dissolution 
of the Union spelled defeat and chaos not 
only for America but for the entire world 
because that realization was a burning idea 
and belief throughout his famous Gettysburg 
Address. This truth is convincingly stated in 
said address when he said: 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be de- 
dicated to the great task remaining before 
us * * * that these dead shall not have 
diedinvain * * * and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Through selfishness, greed, and uncon- 
trolled ambition the living have let Lincoln 
down to a great degree. Our Nation today 
is not what Lincoln envisioned it to be; and 
neither is the world, because the sound phi- 
losophy of Lincoln has not been applied and 
adhered to by the people in America and 
in other parts of the world. His Gettysburg 
address is so profound that the frailties of 
humanity have ignored its efficacy as it re- 
lates to the beneficent welfare of individuals 
and nations. 

H's letter to Mrs. Bixby, dated November 
21, 1864, is another masterpiece by this great 
statesman and humanitarian. All who read 
it must, in the light of compassion, feel the 
deep heart beats of Lincoln's big soul. He 
surely was a man of God, “With malice to- 
ward none but with charity for all.” He was 
endowed from on high with a double portion 
of wisdom, knowledge, and vaderstanding. 
No wonder he was a genuis. 

Washington was the Father of his Country 
and Lincoln was the savior of the American 
Union. 

If Lincoln had achieved no other accom- 
plishment than the issuing of his marvelous 
Emancipation Proclamation fame would 
have justly come to his name. 

He shook the shackles of slavery from the 
ankles of 4,000,000 Negroes. He breathed in- 
to their nostrils the life of human dignity. 
He took them off of their all-fours and lifted 
them up so that they could walk upright on 
two feet, thus making them like other free 
human beings. 

Any Negro who does not adore Abraham 
Lincoln or support his political philosophy 
cannot be and is not anything but a wicked 
ingrate. 

Lincoln died a martyr to the noble cause 
of freedom. The South lost its dearest 
friend and most distinguished native son 
when the assassin’s bullet crashed that al- 
rrost miraculous brain of his. 





The people had faith in Lincoln; and Lin- 
coln had faith in the people. When people 
lose or have no confidence in their leaders, 
and the leaders lose or have no confidence in 


States Senator from the great State of Ohio. 
It would indeed be, in the face of the present 

national situation, a glorious 
blessing for not only America but the entire 
world for the American people to elect this 
able and honest statesman the next President 
of the United States. Bos Tart, like teem- 
ing millions of other Americans, knows that 
the path that we are now traveling is fraught 
with untold dangers. 

The Good Book somewhere says, “The 
wages of sin is death.” This tand 
biblical truth applies to nations as well as to 
individuals. We must not only be against 
sin, but we must fight sin militantly and 
constantly. 

In this presidential election year a crisis 
exists like in Lincoln's time, and he said 
during that crisis that he and this Republic 
of ours were a trial or issue 
as expressed in these sound words and 
truths: 

“We have, as all will agree, a free Govern- 
ment, where every man has the right to be 
equal with every other man. In this great 
struggle this form of government and every 
form of human right is endangered if our 
enemies succeed. There is more involved in 
this contest than is realized by everyone. 
There is involved in this struggle the ques- 
tion whether your children and my children 


Real and intelligent patriotism should be 
the light and lamp to guide us along the 
pathway of righteousness nationally for the 
perpetuity and continuity of the wholesome 
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we need a leader like Bos Tarr who possesses 
those qualities of ability, foresight, courage, 
honestly, integrity, and decency that are so 
vital to the proper functioning of our Re- 
publican representative form of government. 





Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \| 


HON. RALPH HARVEY —|\ 
IN THE anos, are 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star for January 
27, 1952: 


Tuers Is No REasON TO Enact UMT Now 
(By John Ackelmire) 


In the graveyard of history lies the crum- 
bling bones of many national regimes which 
thought permanent military conscription 
was the answer to the problem of their sur- 
vival. 

A great many Americans today also seem 
to think permanent conscription is the an- 
swer to the survival of this Republic. 

Of course, the militarists, socializers, and 
other levelers who have been the most in- 
strumental in selling permanent conscrip- 
tion stuck a gentler—and less honest—label 
on it. They called it universal military 
training, and it has become popularly known 
as UMT. 

Some UMT advocates, however, now think 
that even the UMT term is too harsh—and 
too honest. They want it to be called na- 
tional security training. 

But whatever euphemism is employed, 
UMT or NST, it is permanent military con- 
scription, a Prussian system of regimentation 
which this Nation has shunned for 176 years. 
One of my great-grandfathers fied to this 
country in 1832 just to escape Prussia’s UMT. 

Although proponents and opponents of 
UMT agree that it could not be put into ef- 
fect during the present emergency, inas- 
much as selective service is making total 
demands on the young manpower pool, the 
proponents want the present session of Con- 
gress to rush through a UMT law. 

Why? Why are they so eager to avoid 
later consideration of UMT at a time when, 
if authorized, it shortly could be effected? 
They offer the flimsiest of double-talking ex- 
cuses. They say only that the program is 
“involved” and that legislation therefore 
should be approved now. 

I suspect that some of the inner circle of 
UMT pushers simply do not want to risk 
having the proposal evaluated at some later 
date when the Nation and the world ave in a 
more serene and sagacious mood—if that 
happy day is ever to arrive in our time. They 
evidently are afraid to risk a calm review of 
the need for this totalitarian trapping in an 
atmosphere of reduced urgency. 

General MacArthur, certainly a man with 
the deepest appreciation of the desirability 
of military preparedness, told a congres- 
sional committee late last summer that he 
“should advise most seriously” (if he were 
considering UMT) “that I would wait and 
get through the emergency that faces us 
now, and then on what has resulted, and 
what exists then, I would sum up the facts 
and make my decision.” 

The only reason for enactment of UMT 
legislation at this time would be that it 
would better fit this Nation to meet the 
challenge of a Kremlin which may start 
World War III at any moment. Eut the 
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falsest of the many false claims made for 
UMT is that it would save time in mobiliz- 
ing forces for armed action in event of a 
showdown with the Kremlin. 

UMT would not save time in putting ef- 
fective forces into the field. The least im- 
portant part of military training is the casual 
individual training which the UMT plan 
would provide in its 6-month course, com- 
plete with apple pie like mother makes, 
tender-hearted sergeants, and emphasis on 
democratic character development, whatever 
that is. 

Success in modern war is dependent upon 
long and arduous unit training under com- 
bat conditions, and upon the development of 
numerous technicians. UMT would provide 
neither, and the graduates of UMT would 
need just as much mobilization unit train- 
ing as the rawest recruits. 

The concept of a nation of UMT-trained 
reservists ready to rush into battle on short 
notice has been so widely disseminated that 
the mere passage of a UMT law would lull 
many citizens into an unwarranted sense of 
security. Remember the Twenty-eighth In- 
fantry Division, which recently trained at 
Camp Atterbury? It came to Indiana as 
a@ crack National Guard outfit. Yet it had 
to undergo hard training for a year before 
being deemed even ready for further train- 
ing in Europe. 

Nor would UMT lessen military expendi- 
tures, reduce casualties in war, eradicate the 
need for large standing Armed Forces in a 
time of tension, nor improve the national 
health and character. Those are some of the 
other unfounded claims made for it. 

In short, now is no time for American 
citizens to try to jam permanent conscrip- 
tion through their Congress. Well meaning 
as they may be, they are toying with a fate- 
ful decision that need not be made just now: 
As General MacArthur advised, let’s wait 
until a calmer time. 





On the McGrath Trail | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS j\ 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from. the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 30, 1952: 

On THE McGraTH TRAIL 

The House Judiciary Committee has finally 
noticed a congressional oversight, and has 
ordered an investigation of the Justice 
Department. 

Two committees have been investigating 
corruption in the Government, but so far 
nobody has been investigating Attorney 
General McGrath's Department except At- 
torney General McGrath—a strange sight 
indeed. 

The King subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee tore the lid off the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and is still trying 
to catch up with some of the elements that 
escaped. The Senate’s Hoey committee last 
year exposed the American Lithofold Corp. 
case and former National Democratic Chair- 
man Bill Boyle. In view of new disclosures, 
the Hoey group may want to return to 
Mr. Boyle. 

Boyle, the Post-Dispatch was informed, 
was represented as the only man who could 
get “quick action” for the May Department 
Stores Co. here in a $10,000,000 tax claim. 
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His fee was to be a cool millio 
get it, or the case, either, but 
doubly interesting because Bo 
supposed to help buy a Cuban 
then in the hands of former W 
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reason. 
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HON. HAROLD C. | 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE! 
Wednesday, January 
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January 30, 1952 


Mr. Speaker, it has 
at music is a universal 
| greater proof of this 
ssary than the enthusi- 
eeted the current tour 
ys of Norway. 
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ind expressive responsive- 
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And the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun said: 

That they sang like angels would be one 
way of putting it; they also sang like highly 
gifted human beings. 


I hope that many of my colleagues will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
hearing the Singing Boys of Norway 
when they appear in Washington. 

As a further expression of good will, 
several Members of this body may be of 
great service. As most of these boys are 
very young and a long way from home, 
an attempt is being made to house them 
in private homes during their stay in this 
city, March 15 and 16. Through some 
extra little kindness and tenderness we 
may help to alleviate any homesickness 
they may be experiencing. Any Member 
who would like to be host to one or two 
of these boys may call my office and I 
will see that any offer is passed on to the 
proper people. 





Ducking the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 
Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the New 


Era, Reading, Pa., on freedom of the 
press: 


oo 





DUCKING THE ISSUE 


Several weeks ago the New Era published 
an open letter to the chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
committee on freedom of information. We 
wanted to know whether the organization 
would be equally vigorous in fighting sup- 
pression of news by either Government or 
by other newspapers. 

In reply, James S. Pope, chairman of 
that committee, says in effect that his organ- 
ization is fighting for freedom of all news, 
but that individual papers have the right to 
use only what they want to print. 

In other words, Government suppression 
is wrong and the society of editors is going 
to do something about it. But newspaper 
suppression may also be wrong, and the 
society of editors is not going to do anything 
about it. 

From a moral standpoint this is what you 
call ducking the issue. As we see it, free- 
dom of information is synonymous with the 
right to know. It makes little difference in 
the last analysis whether news is suppressed 
by Government or by the press itself. The 
end result is the same—the people are not 
permitted to know. 

“The two things are different in character,” 
says Mr. Pope. Maybeso. But the danger to 
democracy is equally real, no matter what 
the censor’s name may be. How can citizens 
be enlightened to the issues of the day and 
make intelligent decisions at the polls if the 
press prints only its biased editorial opinions 
and sla:its the news to suit its own purpose— 
or worse still, drops an iron curtain around 
its opposition and stifles it completely? 

Mr. Pope and his editors have a right to 
be concerned about any legitimate threat to 
their news sources. But the readers must 
also be concerned about what Mr. Pope and 
his crowd do with the news after they get it. 
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Mr. Pope makes another profound state- 
ment: “Nothing can improve newspapers but 
the people who read them.” This must 
amuse the thousands of people in Reading 
and Berks County, including the many, many 
merchants, who silently must suffer while a 
ruthless press monopoly runs its newspapers 
as it pleases. 

Where press competition exists we'll con- 
cede that Mr. Pope’s point might have mean- 
ing. But in a town where the same boss 
owns the only daily newspapers, the state- 
ment is wishful thinking. 

It is unfortunate that the fearless cham- 
pions of the free press—namely Mr. Pope and 
his editors—are concerned only about Gov- 
ernment suppression of news. If the press 
generally were as free and as honest as the 
Government has been, freedom of informa- 
tion and the right of people to know would 
be far more secure. 


Now Is Not the Right Time for Security 


1 


Training Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including as 
part of these remarks an editorial en- 
titled “Now Is Not the Right Time for 
Security Training Act,” which appeared 
in the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., under 
date of January 28, 1952: 


Now Is Not THE Ricut Time ror Security 
TRAINING ACT 


The current session of Congress was just 
a few hours old when the 1952 model of uni- 
versal military training legislation was 
dumped into the hopper, and the House 
Armed Services Committee has been en- 
grossed in public hearings on the bill for the 
past week. There seems every evidence that 
the issue, long deferred, will be fought to a 
finish in this election-year session, although 
it is a safe bet that this timing is unpalatable 
to most Congressmen. . 

This page challenges the timing as well as 
many features of the UMT bill, newly styled 
the “National Security Training Corps Act,” 
without seriously questioning the need for 
some such a long-range preparedness pro- 
gram. 

The National Eecurity Training Corps Act 
is the product of the five-member National 
Security Training Commission established 
by Congress in June 1951, to administer UMT 
and to prepare legislation creating a UMT 
program. Its principal provisions may be 
summarized as follows: Every boy qualified 
physically and mentally by the minimum 
standards of the armed services would bs 
inducted to the training corps as soon as 
possible after his eighteenth birthday. He 
would be trained for 6 months under pro- 
grams developed by the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, or Marines, and at the end of that 
time would serve 7% years in the Armed 
Forces Reserves subject to call in event of 
emergency. The training would be both in 
basic military subjects and in technical 
skills. The Commission has recommended 
that the course be tough and intense with 
leave granted only in emergency situations. 
Deferments would be strictly limited. 
Trainees would be paid $30 per month. They 
would not be technically a part of the armed 


forces. Conscientious objectors would be 
assigned to noncombatant or civilian train- 
ing. Seventeen-year-olds could volunteer 
before becoming liable for induction. Cost 
for full implementation (80,000 trainees a 
year) has been estimated by the Commission 
at $4,187,983,600 for the first year, including 
new facilities, and $2,158,746,200 for each 
year thereafter. 

Members of the Commission and propo- 
nents of the act contended that its enact- 
ment will provide a pool of basically trained 
men ready for assignment with a minimum 
of refresher training; will create a training 
cadre of Regulars and will therefore free 
combat units from the burdens of training 
in the first few months of a new emergency; 
and will provide records of individual quali- 
fications readily accessible at times of mass 
induction. 

Opponents of the measure argue that the 
act costs too much, that it is wasteful of 
manpower and that there is no assurance 
that the training given will be of any use 
in times of emergency. Their basic objec- 
tion, however, is one of principle, an objec- 
tion against submitting the Nation's youth 
to a system of compulsory military training 
in time of peace. 

This page kas looked with suspicion on 
legislation to institute UMT, and this act is 
no exception. Estimates of the services are 
that training personnel required would num- 
ber approximately half of the number of 
trainees; one teacher for two pupils. That 
seems to us an unwieldy overhead and one 
that is wasteful of tax dollars and manpower 
in addition to being a serious drain on the 
trained and organized Armed Forces. It has 
been seriously suggested by congressional 
leaders that the act should not only be 
pushed through in this session, but that the 
training organization should actually be 
created and put into operation—perhaps only 
on a token scale—at a time when the Nation 
is still engaged in full-scale military action 
in Korea. This is a political maneuver de- 
signed to scare Congress and the public into 
acceptance of UMT under stress of emer- 
gency. UMT is not an emergency measure. 
Its only possible function is to provide a 
backlog of trained men for call in future 
emergencies. It is implicitly a peacetime 
measure, and the United States can scarcely 
be considered at peace. Should the com- 
pulsory training program be implemented 
before the end of the Korean war, in what- 
ever degree, it would detract just that much 
from our main effort. 

We are not convinced that 6 months is a 
sufficient period of training to achieve the 
goal of a trained Reserve. The Armed Forces 
would welcome a longer training schedule. 
Yet there are those who believe that even 
6 months is too long a time to take from 
the life of each 18-year-old. The 6 months’ 
limit seems to be a practicable compromise, 
and a reinvigorated Reserve program must 
be counted upon to make up for deficiencies 
in training. 

There is a need for an efficient system of 
premobilization training if we are to live 
indefinitely under the threat of armed ag- 
gression. Even the mere induction and clas- 
sification of trainees would meet an essential 
need in time of emergency. Any useful in- 
struction in the techniques of modern war- 
fare would be to ‘ae credit of the individual 
and the Nation in time of war. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that some plan on the order 
of that now being considered should be 
adopted once a Korean settlement is made. 
But the only justification of UMT is one of 
military necessity. Lacking that, its regi- 
mentation is wholly contrary to the prin- 
ciples of our democracy. And, if enacted 
and implemented now, UMT would actually 
hinder accomp ishment of the Nation's pri- 
mary military mission. 
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Not So Terrible After All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 4 Y 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Evening Press of 
January 29, 1952: 


Not So TERRIBLE AFTER ALL 


There is more than meets the eye in the 
announcement from the White House that 
President Truman has abandoned his fight 
against “that terrible Capehart amendment.” 

Harry Truman is constitutionally a bitter- 
ender and he does not ordinarily back down 
on such a juicy issue, even when he is proven 
wrong, unless there is some overriding reason. 

Superficially, the White House position is 
logical. The Capehart amendment—which 
incidentally was written into the price con- 
trol bill with the unanimous approval of 
both Democratic and Republican members of 
the Senate banking committee—applies only 
to cost increases from the start of the 
Korean war to July 26, 1951. Most of those 
increases have been translated into current 
prices, with one significant exception—and 
thereby hangs the tale of Mr. Truman's de- 
cision to forget about it. At least until cam- 
paign time, when it can again be used as a 
convenient whipping boy for the adminis- 
tration’s own failure to keep prices in line. 

The President’s only interest now, Press 
Secretary Joseph Short indicated, is to pre- 
vent Congress from advancing the July .26, 
1951, cutoff date. That, at the moment, 
appears to be a campaign against a straw 
man, for it lines the President up with Sena- 
tor CapeHART who has said he would oppose 
any extension, now that the inequities of the 
period when the administration was holding 
prices, but not wages, have been adjusted. 

The real reason for the President’s turn- 
about may be divined from reports that the 
administration has worked out a plan to 
settle the wage controversy between the CIO 
United Steelworkers and the steel compa- 
nies. The proposal under consideration by 
the Wage Stabilization Board is to allow the 
unions about 5 cents an hour for cost of 
living increases, around 2 cents for pro- 
ductivity increases, in line with the General 
Motors formula, and the balance for fringe 
benefits—making a total increase of approxi- 
mately 15 cents an hour. 

This is a far cry from the 50-cent package 
demanded by the unions, but even so there 
appears to be no practicable way whereby the 
companies can pay it—despite union claims— 
without an increase in price. 

That is where the Capehart amendment 
comes in. In an effort to hold down prices, 
the steel companies have never applied for an 
increase under the amendment. So the plan 
is for the Economic Stabilization Agency to 
invoke the Capehart formula as the justifica- 
tion for a price increase to compensate the 
steel companies, in part at least, for their 
higher costs. Since the administration is 
about to use the Capehart amendment to 
pull the steel chestnuts out of the fire, it 
probably seemed advisable for the President 
to give it his belated, and grudging, accept- 
ance. 

Certainly it will be ironical if this proves 
to be the case—and if the formula is ac- 
cepted as a basis for a settlement of the dis- 
pute. If there is any legislation that the 
President has denounced more bitterly than 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it is the Capehart 
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amendment. Yet it was the threat of Taft- 
Hartley action that perruaded the union to 
postpone its January 1 walkout—and now it 
appears that the administration will use the 
Capehart amendment as an out for the price 
dilemma that is part and parcel of the wage 
controversy. Terrible legislation can come in 
handy in an emergercy, apparently. 





Nationally Known Libertarian Speaks on 
Trends of Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including as part of my remarks an 
address delivered at the Rotary Club of 
Spokane, by James H. Gipson, president 
of Caxton Printers, of Caldwell, Idaho, 
January 3, 1952. 

The address speaks for itself. Any- 
thing I might add would merely attempt 
to paint the lily. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Sprecu sy J. H. Gipson or CALDWELL, IpaHo, 
Berore THE Rotary CLuB, SPOKANE, WASH., 
January 3, 1952 
My first trip to Spokane was during the 

1912 campaign when W. H. Cowles, a great 
newspaperman, who was also a wise and pa- 
triotic American, gave me much good advice 
and treated me, a small-town country 
printer, with never-to-be-forgotten courtesy, 
and kindness. At his request your speaker 
gave his first newspaper interview to a metro- 
politan daily in the newsroom of the Spokes- 
man-Review. If memory serves me, the po- 
litical reporter assigned to handle the story 
was James A. Ford. 

Since then, several brief visits have been 
made to this, to my mind the most typically 
American of all American cities—hospitable, 
energetic, growing and prosperous. 

With all its material progress, letters have 
not been neglected. Our firm has published 
for several Spokane authors, including Rus- 
sell Bankson, Netta Sheldon Phelps, Amy 

Woodward Fisher, and of course Ralph Dyar, 
whose splendid News for an Empire will be 
published tomorrow. 


PLEASURE TINGED WITH ANXIETY 


Now, the pleasure which your speaker has 
at this meeting is tinged with anxiety. 

No one could have the privilege of ad- 
dressing an audience of thoughtful, patri- 
otic Americans, particularly westerners, 
without pleasure, and no one who knows 
80 well his limitations, and who feels at the 





issues before us, because the decisions which 
will be made in this country this year will 
affect not only our lives and the lives of 
our children, but will be felt in all parts 
of the world by generations yet unborn. 
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the 

first had an awareness of the fact that we 
have problems of government, it seems ap- 
propriate to repeat what was said in 1789 
during the French Revolution: “These are 
the times of great events and little men.” 


There are two great, basic, apposing phi- 
losophies in the world today—the forces of 
and of the right: 
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The left 

Collectivism, totalitarianism, dictatorship, 
communism, fascism, socialism, statism. 

Omnipotent government. 

Conscription of labor and capital. 

To each according to his need. 

Prices fixed by government. 

Public ownership. 

Censorship. 

Worship of the state and its leader. 

State-planned production. 

Government monopolies. 

Compulsory social security. 

State control of employment. 

Progressive taxation. 

Planning by one for everyone. 

The right 

Individualism, libertarianism, liberty, free- 
dom. What the American Republic should 
stand for. 

Limited government. 

Voluntary cooperation. 

To each according to his merit. 

Prices determined in free markets. 

Private ownership. 

Freedom of speech and press. 

Freedom of religious belief and worship. 

Production for exchange, use, gift, and 
profit. 

Freedom of competition. 

Personal responsibility. 

Freedom of opportunity. 

ional taxation. 

Planning by everyone for everyone. 

The “ism” in America toward which we 
have been steadily moving for the past four 
decades is state socialism—the central gov- 
ernment continually acquiring more and 
more power, and the individual having less 
and less right and control over his economic 
life and his own future. A continuance of 
this trend can only mean ultimate dictator- 
ship. 

State socialism means, of course, planned 
economy, and planned economy never works 
because its basic assumption is that a few 
experts can sit in an ivory tower and meas- 
ure and weigh all the multiple forces that 
affect our economy and make wise decisions 
for its over-all control. Even if this ridicu- 
lous assumption were true, planned economy 
still would not work because it would be 
impossible to plan on a basis of objective 
facts and without regard to political pres- 
sures. 

FAUNA OF A PAST AGE 


The best definition of socialism is that of 
Charles Morgan, the British writer, and 
Englishmen know whereof they speak, on 
this subject: 

“Socialism is competition without prizes, 
boredom without hope, war withou% victory, 
and statistics without end.” 

Statism and sociclism, like communism 
and fascism, are, to paraphrase from Gasset’s 
Revolt of the Masses, clear examples of es- 
sential retrogression, directed and impro- 
vised, as all such movements are, by men 
who were and are mediocrities. Devoid of a 
long memory and a historic conscience, they 
have behaved from the start as if they al- 
ready belonged to the past; as if, coming at 
the present hour, they are really fauna of 
a past age. Statism and socialism are false 
dawns; *hey do not bring the morning of a 
new day, but of some archaic day, spent over 
and over again; they a-e mere primitisms. 

The world-wide prevalence of these new 
forms of old tyrannies, and their acceptance 
by so many Americans, is as astounding and 
incredible as would be the sign of dinosaurs 
roaming the wheat fields of the Palouse 

country; they just don’t belong in the 
twentieth century. 
CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSSROADS 
The western civilization of ours is now in 
one of those critical phases which finally con- 
front all human societies; like the Roman 
Empire in the days of Diocletian, we must 
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now decide whether we go to the right or to 
the left; only those two roads are before us. 

One of the most important lessons to learn 
from the bistory of the world is, in these 
great clashes of ideologies, that victory al- 
Ways goes to the side taking the offensive if 
the struggle is indefinitely continued. The 
usual result always has been the minority 
group becoming eventually the majority if it 
can only maintain an objective fight. 

To win this great war against the advocates 
of statism we must have a goal for which 
we battle with even greater earnestness than 
our opponents. We cannot win merely by 
defending the ground gained and standing on 
the defensive. The Revolution which began 
in 1776 must be continued to the ultimate 
aim of giving men—all men—more liberty, 
more dignity, more freedom, more oppor- 
tunity, more responsibility, than has ever 
been the case in any civilized society. 

Let us strive then to extend the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights by additions 
which will further curb the power of the 
state and restore the authority of the sev- 
eral States which form this federation of 
ours and give greater stature to every 
citizen. 

THERE IS NO MIDDLE GROUND 


My thesis is that unless all of the citizens 
of our country have freedom, and by freedom 
is meant the fullest possible liberty of choice 
in all matters, religious, political, and eco- 
nomic, then they have nothing, and every 
effort made by the individual or by the Gov- 
ernment to improve general standards will 
come to naught. 

My further belief is that we have only one 
of two choices to make and make now—we 
can choose between statism and liberty— 
there is no middle ground. 

Hilary Beloc says: “If we do not restore the 
institution of property, we cannot escape 
restoring the institution of slavery. There is 
no third course.” 

What can be done to enable the average 
man to improve his lot, until we get our 
financial house in order, and banish the 
specter of uncontrolled inflation that now 
stalks this land like a terrible monster, 
threatening to devour what the politicians 
have left us of the wealth accumulated by 
10 generations of industrious and frugal and 
creative forebears? 

The ones who will most benefit from more 
so-called social and industrial justice legisla- 
tion are the bureaucrats in Washington. 
They are doing all right and will continue 
to thrive until an aroused public sentiment 
closes the national purse strings. 

We need desperately a gigantic production 
of all goods and services, yet the admin- 
istration is insisting upon a rigid system of 
rationing, and price controls, the one certain 
effect of which will be to limit production. 


ROAD TO NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


We have gone so far on the road to na- 
tional bankruptcy that every dollar spent 
unnecessarily is a crime against the working 
man, against those who live on pensions 
and grants, and against every citizen, yet 
the politicians at Washington have set a 
budget of more than $90,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning June 30. 

We are living beyond our means and ac- 
cumulating fantastic liabilities that are 
calculated to break the backs and the hearis 
of the children of tomorrow. 

If your home is on fire you don’t call in 
the architects and builders and plan an 
addition, no matter if you haven't as many 
bathrooms and closets and convenienc¢s 
generally as are desired and needed. 

You will concentrate first on putting out 
the fire, and that’s what we Americans have 
to do, 

No thoughtful person believes that our 
society will be a perfect one following the 
program outlined in this talk or any other 
program. As long as men and women are 
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selfish and indolent and greedy for wealth 
and power, as long as we are unkind and un- 
generous and intolerant, there will be grave 
abuses, but these cannot be corrected by 
legislative fiat. 

Betterments in our social structure will 
come as a result of the slow processes of edu- 
cation—as more and more of us read and 
understand and accept the Sermon on the 
Mount. Any attempt by the politicians to 
do the job will create chaos instead of bring- 
ing progress. 

Wrote Junius: “It is not the disease but 
the physician; it is the pernicious hand of 
government alone which can reduce a whole 
people to despair.” 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Let’s talk now with great frankness about 
our foreign relations. Please let me present 
to you the situation as it seems to me after 
a third of a century of pretty close study of 
both foreign and domestic affairs. 

Many years ago, in a time of great danger 
to our then forming Republic, the wise Alex- 
ander Hamilton said: 

“It is the fervent wish of patriotism that 
our Nation may be united and resolute. The 
dearest interest calls for it. A great public 
danger commands it. Every good man will 
rejoice if he will now by candor and energy 
evince his attachment to his country. Who- 
ever does not do this consigns himself to 
irrevocable dishonor. The triumph which 
the true lover of his country desires is the 
safety and welfare of that country, and he 
will gladly share with his bitterest opponent 
the glory of defending and preserving her.” 

The one great barrier to peace in the world 
today is Soviet Russia, a Government which 
has restored human slavery on a scale and 
with a brutality never before equaled in the 
entire history of mankind. 

We should recognize Russia for what it is. 
Quoting from a speech made in 1945 by Dr. 
Virgil Jordan: 


“Russia is a primitive, impoverished, pred- 
atory Asiatic despotism, the most complete 
the modern world has ever known, as Frank- 


lin Roosevelt said in 1939. It has thrived 
and ruled for three decades by plunder and 
by exploitation of an immense mass of hu- 
man capital in the form of political prison- 
ers, war captives, and slave citizens, and its 
effective power in war or peace rests today 
almost as literally as it did in the time of 
Tamerlane and Attila on a vast pyramid of 
human skulls. * * * 

“This massive totalitarian structure is 
* * * empty of any real capacity, power, 
or purpose except that of plunder and op- 
pression. Soviet Russia is insolvent in every- 
thing but the resources of insolence, intrigue, 
treachery, and terrorism, bankrupt in all as- 
sets but brutality and bluff, which since the 
war she has capitalized to the utmost in the 
forced march of Communist imperialism 
through Europe, Asia, and the Arctic, almost 
to the shores of Alaska.” 

Some of you will remember that incident 
at the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
in San Francisco when some good American 
offered the chief Russian delegate a map of 
his country showing the location and extent 
of the vast system of slave camps which 
curse that unhappy country. 

The map in question was in all probability 
one of the Gulag maps prepared under the 
supervision of my old and good friend, Isaac 
Don Levine, when he was editor of Plain Talk. 
Copies of this map will be passed among you 
so that you can glance at it and thank divine 
providence that you were born an American. 

If men really want to be free, why haven't 
the horribly oppressed masses of Russia and 
the other iron-curtain countries risen in re- 
volt? 


TREACHERY OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


In the opinion of some thoughtful people, 
the reason may be found in the American 
State Department, which up to this very 


hour has a record of treachery and irrespon- 
sibility unequaled in the history of western 
civilization. 

Let us face facts. It has betrayed to the 
Soviet slave masters every group from Cathay 
to Constantinople which has sought to es- 
cape from the domination of Stalin. 

Call the roll: Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Eastern Germany, Austria, 
Finland, China, Korea, and Russia itself, for 
we drove hundreds of thousands of Russians 
seeking to escape the horrors of the Polit- 
buro at bayonet points back to the tender 
mercies of the Soviet secret police. 

What group, what man in his senses, will 
trust America as long as we're cursed with 
our present rulers? 

It cannot be repeated too often that genu- 
ine peace will not be established until the 
area of freedom is restored. 

The area of freedom will not be restored 
in any country without the cooperation of 
those who love liberty enough to die for it, 
and those groups will never revolt until they 
know they have steadfast and dependable 
friends in charge of American foreign affairs. 

VICIOUS SLAUGHTER OF OUR SONS 

Never in American history has such pusil- 
lanimity been shown as in the recent pro- 
nouncements from the White House and 
members of the President’s Cabinet. They 
are afraid to fight the war the President 
started in Korea for fear of irritating Joe 
Stalin. 

In the name of God, why did he violate the 
Constitution of the United States by com- 
mitting our troops to action in an unde- 
clared war if he thought the Bolsheviks might 
move in and start world war III? 

Showing fear is the surest way to invite 
war. 

The Tulsa Tribune says: 

“The first duty of any political party in 
this country today is to bring this Korean 
war to a quick triumphant end. The peo- 
ple are not going to be interested in any 
party that perpetuates this vicious slaughter 
of our sons. Nor are they going to be inter- 
ested in any party that is a witness to these 
infamies and does nothing but pull some 
after-dinner speeches.” 

We're conferring now on a cease fire in 
Korea, and the Americans are beginning to 
get restive .ver the long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions, but we haven’t seen anything yet; 
these meetings, if we permit, may well drag 
on for many months, maybe a year. This is 
an old game of the Communists; some of 
the talks they had with Chiang Kai-shek 
lasted for almost 16 months, during which 
time the Reds were building up their forces 
for another assault. 

As we read and hear the dispatches from 
the Far East some have no doubt thought of 
those lines from the immortal bard: 


“This will last out a night in Russia 
When nights are longest there.” 
ADMINISTRATION'S HORRIBLE BUNGLING 

Less than a year ago, on July 20, 1951, to 
be exact, your speaker ventured to make some 
recommendations which are here repeated. 
After calling for the resignation of Dean 
Acheson and all who so wantonly throw away 
over the conference table the fruits of our 
hard-won military victories, it was urged 
that: 

“The world must be told in language that 
it will understand and believe that America 
will use every diplomatic and economic 
means within its vast strength to right the 
wrongs inflicted on suffering humanity at 
Quebec, Casablanca, Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

“We must make crystal clear that at last 
‘we recognize our enemy, and that we will use 
the same relentless pressures to force the 
Politburo slave masters back to their original 
lair of 1938 that have been employed by the 
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Kremlin to enslave mankind from China to 
Germany. 

“Stalin and his henchmen should be in- 
dicted before the court of world opinion and 
tried before the United Nations for each 
treaty violation—31 since the outbreak of 
World War II—and for restoring human 
Slavery in its most awful form. Russia 
should be expelled from the United Nations, 
along with the satellite countries; diplomatic 
recognition should be withdrawn and trade, 
of course, prohibited; and every person, every 
group, every country opposing communism 
should be given our support. 

“We must recognize the folly of the past 
temporizing program of Communist contain- 
ment; that way disaster lies. 

“If our announced goal is the absolute, 
complete, and total destruction of the Com- 
munist power in Russia and throughout the 
world, the giving of liberty to the horribly 
abused masses behind the iron curtain, then, 
and only then, may we hope for victory, 
without having to fight world war III, and 
without paying too great a price in American 
blood and treasure.” 

Stalin is neither as strong nor as formi- 
dable as he appears; it is the administra- 
tion’s horrible bungling, hysterical confu- 
sion, and lack of any policy that makes us 
seem so small. 

“The big ones are big,” said Mirabeau at 
Versailles, “only because we are on our knees, 
Let us get up.” 


LITTLE MEN WITH BIG NAMES 


We hear a good deal in these days about 
smearing. It seems that it’s smearing to tell 
the American people the truth about the 
secret peace which was framed, signed, and 
sealed at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, or to 
speak about what has happened in China or 
what is taking place in Korea. 

A lot of us are puzzled to kncw just 
what we have been doing since VJ-day. We 
should face the truth. We have not been 
engaged in making the peace, but we have 
in reality been engaged in the unmaking of 
the secret peace signed by the little men 
with big names who crossed the Atlantic to 
meet the Moscow satraps and lay before 
them ever increasing offerings at the expense 
of humanity. 

Now let’s get the record clear on what this 
secret peace was. Since the days of tribal 
chieftains, Parthian despots, Mongol invad- 
ers, and conquering Caesars there has never 
been a peace as dishonorable, as treacherous, 
as irresponsible, as inhuman, as wicked, and 
as shortsighted. 

Because of it more than 150,000 American 
boys have paid with their blood and their 
suffering in the Korean campaign. We are 
engaged in a terrific expenditure of moneys 
to rearm and we and our children’s children 
will be burdened by confiscatory taxes to pay 
for the follies of these peacemakers who 
object so bitterly to having their shortcom- 
ings laid before the American people. 

If incompetence and folly in high places 
were punished as they should be, a lot of 
these men and women would be facing long 
terms in prison or perpetual banishment 
from their native land. 

The thief will defend the burglar; the 
murderer sympathizes with the assassin; and 
those who have been for America last have a 
great tenderness for Communists, pinks, and 
fellow-travelers. 


UNITED NATIONS WHOLLY INEFFECTIVE 


Many of our fellow countrymen held high 
hopes that the United Nations would prove 
to be the organization that men and women 
have dreamed of for ages, the world parlia- 
ment of man, finally bringing peace to this 
troubled globe. 

Probably few, in this age of inattention, 
took the trouble to read the Charter of the 
United Nations and compare it with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Had tucy 











done so the fatal defects of the Charter 
would have been manifest. 

The United Nations may be compared to a 
steamlined motor car, shiny with a wonder- 
ful instrument board, but without any gas 
tank or carburetor. It looks good, but it 
won’t run. It simply isn’t given the power 
which an organization must have, and it is 
greatly to be doubted that we Americans, for 
instance, would surrender to an international 
organization the needed authority; it’s very 
expensive and wholly ineffective as an instru- 
ment for promoting international gooa will. 

It does have, due to a provision of our 
Constitution that is peculiar to this country 
only, the possibility of doing terrible damage 
to our Republic. 

Article VI of our Constitution provides 
that all treaties shall be the supreme law of 
the land and our courts have already held 
that State and Federal laws which violate 
the United Nations Charter are therefore 
null and void. 

This dangerous situation should be cor- 
rected and corrected immediately by suita- 
ble legislation which will make clear that 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the constitution and laws of the 
several States are not superseded and af- 
fected by our membership in the United Na- 
tions or by any action that may be taken by 
that body. 

Towner Phelan gets out a monthly letter 
for the St. Louis Union Trust Co., of St. 
Louis, and in his May issue he covers this 
very important matter fully. Best make a 
mental note to write him for a copy. They 
are free. 

After all, what could be expected from an 
organization which had Alger Hiss as Secre- 
tary General of the conference at which it 
was formed? 

And what can be hoped for from an as- 
sembly that has never, in the years of its 
existence, opened a meeting with a prayer 
for guidance of divine providence? 

Can any organization attain peace which 
denies the Prince of Peace? 

Whether we belong to any church, whether 
we attend any church or think of ourselves 
as religious, most Americans recognize the 
power of prayer, and would welcome a re- 
turn to the customs of our fathers when 
some minister, priest, or rabbi, some holy 
man of God, started every deliberative gath- 
ering with a petition to the author of all 
good 


Incidentally, it would be very, very in- 
teresting to have a complete list of the 
Americans who are enjoying fat tax-exempt 
salaries and lush expense accounts from 
this organization, and to see just how many 
times each is listed as affiliated with organ- 
izations branded as subversive by compe- 
tent and official authorities. 

If, as recommended earlier, the United 
Nations is purged of Soviet sympathizers 
and satellites, then it well might be con- 
tinued as a holy alliance directed toward 
restoring the balance of world power, with 
its membership confined to those nations 
who are eager and willing to march side by 
side with America in our effort to destroy, 
without another world war, the horrible 
menace of communism, 

DESTROYING THE GOLDEN AGE 

The period of human history in which we 
live has been variously named: “The age of 
fear, the age of inattention, the age of con- 
confusion.” Possibly the historians of the fu- 
ture, if any there be who are well informed, 
may call these years the last of the age of 
plenty; for the intelligent reader of his- 
tory must be impressed with the fact that 
for the past century there has been more 
abundance—more of the good things of life 
for more people than ever before since time 
was recorded. 

The founders of the American Republic 
brought liberty to this country and to the 
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world; in our own case, this was joined to a 
vast area of fertile land—much more than 
the 2.7 acres per capita of population nec- 
essary for the highest scale of living; liberty 
provided the key to the door for which there 
was thought to be no key and it released the 
tremendous human energies inherent in 
mankind, and dread famine became only a 
memory throughout the Western World. 

Peculiar, isn’t it, that liberty, plus fertile 
land in superabundance, provided Ameri- 
cans with a diet the equal of which no peo- 
ple have ever dreamed of having, and this 
balanced diet of meats and fruits and dairy 
and poultry products and vegetables again 
stimulated the creative impulses of the 
human mind and made possible the writ- 
ing of our mighty saga of material progress? 

Every sign indicates, however, that this 
“age of plenty” is drawing to its close. In 
the vast history of mankind, made up of 
famine and fear and malnutrition, our days 
are like a fertile and well-watered and lovely 
valley in the sterile and sour plains that 
stretch to the future and back to the past, 
for we, after struggling through the morass 
of despotism for 10,000 years to reach the 
Elysian Fields and to attain the golden age, 
seemingly chose then to destroy it. 

One of the great twentieth-century puz- 
zles is why our leadership for the past four 
decades deliberately sought the fatal paths 
of war when every thinking person realizes 
that war is the great destroyer of all of the 
values that make life worth while. 

Modern wars never attain the objectives 
for which they are allegedly fought; instead 
they always create far worse conditions. 

An understanding of why we were involved 
in World War II may be had by reading any 
of these books: 

Chamberlain: America’s Second Crusade. 

Beard: Roosevelt and the War Years. 

Piynn: The Roosevelt Myth. 

Morgenstern: The Secret of Pearl Harbor. 

Sanborn: Design for War. 

If you haven't them, ask your public li- 
brarian for them. Your local library will 
provide copies if sufficient interest is mani- 
tested. 


VALUE OF DOLLAR ROTTING AWAY 


A great inflation always seems to follow 
& great war; the high prices we are now 
paying are part of the price of our partici- 
pation in World War II; politicians talk, 
and only talk about reducing prices by vari- 
ous methods such as price and rent con- 
trols, wage ceilings, rationing, and the al- 
location of scarce materials. 

Those who are well informed, however, 
realize that prices always respond to the 
amount of money (check book and currency) 
in the hands of buyers, and the demand 
for goods and services, measured against the 
supply. Prices will continue to rise as long 
as the Government continues to spend and 
spend and tax and tax, and the purchasing 
power of the dollar will steadily rot away. 

No thoughtful person will believe we can 
continue to spend as we are spending, at 
the rate of more than $70,000,000,000 an- 
nually with more than $50,000,000,000 going 
for tions for the next war, without 
paying higher and higher prices. 

John Maynard Keynes, in his greatest 
book, the Economic Consequences of the 
Peacé, wrote, “Lenin is said to have declared 
that the best way to destroy the capitalist 
system was to debauch the currency. Lenin 
was certainly right. There is no subtler, no 
surer means of overturning the existing basis 
of society than to debauch the currency. 
The process engages all the hidden forces of 
economic law on the side of destruction, and 
does it in a manner which not one man in 
a million is able to diagnose.” 

The Federal budget for 1951 shows better 
than a thousand words how vast and compli- 
cated and frightfully expensive our central 
Government has become. As you glance at it 
you will understand how utterly impossible 
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it is for any man who has ever been born, or 
who ever will be born, to efficiently super- 
vise and direct the operations of the more 
than 1,100 agencies that now make up the 
executive branch. Just weigh it. It con- 
tains 1,167 pages and the appropriations will 
average in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
& page. 
WASHINGTON—CITY OF CONFUSION 


In 1945, Senator Harry Byrp, that splendid 
Democratic statesman from Virginia, detailed 
the 1,141 principal component parts making 
up the executive department’s agencies of 
the Federal Government. It would take al- 
together too long to read this to you, but I 
have some of these charts which I will pass 
around for your inspection. About the size 
of a small bedspread—more than two feet 
wide and three and one-half feet long— 
printed in fine type, it explains better than 
a thousand talks why our capital at Wash- 
ington is a city of confusion, worse con- 
founded. 

An outstanding Democrat from Texas, 
former Congressman Hatton W. Sumners, 
comments as follows on the size of the Fed- 
eral Government: 

“There is too much of this great big con- 
glomeration of piled-up governmental pow- 
ers here in Washington for anybody to know 
what it is all about. It is beyond human 
capacity. Inherent in its nondemocratic 
structure are all the elements of wasteful- 
ness, oppression, finally corruption, and de- 
struction of governmental capacity of the 
people.” 

Now for some rather random notes on men 
and on things of interest this first month 
of 1952: 


PARTY PLATFORMS MEANINGLESS 


Why are the platforms adopted by our 
major political parties so long-winded and 
meaningless? The platform of a party which 
stands for anything beside the spoils of of- 
fice should be short enough to print on a 
Government postcard, and plain and concise 
enough so that every thinking person can 
understand it. 

Last June a request from one of our North- 
west papers for such a platform was received. 
It would be a refreshing change if one of our 
major political parties would offer such a 
program to the voters. 

Here is my suggestion: 

“The * * * party realizes the obligation 
of each generation of Americans to hand 
down to the next a constitutional republic, 
in which the area of personal freedom has 
been extended and not reduced. 

“Realizing that the happiness and well- 
being of this and future generations depend 
upon the liberty, freedom, dignity, responsi- 
bility, and opportunity of the individual, 
we pledge all public officials elected on our 
ticket to support all legislative measures 
which will accomplish these objectives; spe- 
cifically, to restore, respect, and preserve the 
constitutional rights of the several States 
which compose our Republic, to steadily and 
substantially reduce the Federal civilian 
payroll, to reduce and finally eliminate Gov- 
ernment corporations, to drastic and steady 
reduction of the Federal debt, Federal taxes, 
and Federal expenditures, to the restoration 
of the independence of the Federal judiciary. 
These things we can and will do, while pro- 
viding for an impregnable national defense. 

“In addition, we promise the producers of 
America an honest dollar, with steady pur- 
chasing power in this and other countries.” 


CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT 


Now, we Americans have been shocked by 
revelations of corruption in the Federal ad- 
ministration, and my Republican friends 
will undoubtedly make this one of the main 
issues of the 1952 campaign; but hardly any 
of them will present the problem frankly to 
the people. Whenever the Federal civilian 
payroll is as heavy, whenever the personnel 
is as great (about 2,5€0,000 at this writing), 
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and the expenditures made as stupendous— 
probably $70,000,000,000 will be spent during 
the next 12 months—there’s going to be not 
only monumental waste and inefficiency, but 
shocking graft and corruption, no matter 
what party is in power, and no matter who 
sits in the White House. 

The only cure for the existing condition 
is a tremendous reduction in the things the 
central Government is empowered and ex- 
pected to do. Big government, like a giant 
vulture, grows and feeds on decay. 


PUBLIC POWER 


The most mischievous and dangerous of 
the economic interventions of the state is 
in the field of the generation and distribu- 
tion of electric power. The bureaucrats who 
control the electricity then have life and 
death powers over every industry, over the 
press and radio, and over every means of 
the dissemination of macs information; and 
when Federal electric power comes into com- 
petition with private utilities, which have 
to pay taxes and set up adequate deprecia- 
tion reserves and which must give the in- 
vestors a fair return, public power forces 
private capital to the wall and out of the 
scene; and what an opportunity then comes 
to the statists to reward the subservient 
and punish the stiff-necked. 

All monopolies are potentially dangerous, 
but we have learned to control those which 
are obviously necessary—the private public 
service corporations. Who, however, will 
control the all-powerful state? 

If the time ever comes when the dreams of 
the leftists are realized and America is di- 
vided into regional TVA’s, then the battle 
for human liberty and freedom will have 
been lost. 

It is believed that a substantial majority 
of the people of Idaho are opposed to the 
Federal construction of Hell’s Canyon, or 
to any other project which is planned for 
the sole purpose of generating or distrib- 
uting electric power. 

It is hoped that Americans everywhere 
will give thought to the dangers inherent 
in the widespread campaign to destroy the 
private utilities. Senator Benjamin Hill de- 
livered some words of warning in a speech 
made in 1878, more than seven decades 
back: 

“I do not dread these corporations as in- 
struments of power to destroy this country, 
because there are a thousand agencies which 
can regulate, restrain, and control them; but 
there is a corporation we may well dread, 
That corporation is the Federal Government, 
From the aggression of this corporation there 
can be no safety, if it is allowed to go be- 
yond the bounds, the well-defined limits of 
its power. I dread nothing so much as the 
exercise of ungranted and doubtful powers 
by this Government. It is, in my opinion, 
the danger of dangers to the future of this 
country. Let us be sure we keep it always 
within its limits. If this great, ambitious, 
ever-growing corporation becomes oppressive, 
who shall check it? * * * As sentinels 
on the country’s watchtower, Senators, I 
beseech you watch and guard with sleepless 
dread that corporation which can make all 
property and rights, all States and people, 
and all liberty and hope, its playthings in 
an hour and its victims forever.” 

Ben Hill made that speech in the Senate 
73 years ago. It sound like it was made 
yesterday, and the danger is greater than 
ever. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 

Our country is a Federated Republic; the 
original Constitution was drawn to rigidly 
limit the powers of the Central Government; 
the intent of those who framed it was to 
make the Central Government supreme in 
matters like the national defense and the 
conduct of foreign affairs, but to curtail none 
of the powers of the several States over 
their own internal affairs. The maintenance 


of this country as a republic depends upon 
the full recognition of this principle— 
without the States there will be no United 
States. 

The powers enjoyed by the several States 
under the original Constitution must be re- 
stored to them by appropriate constitutional 
amendment clarifying the welfare clause; 
and, in addition, the power of limitless tax- 
ation so unwisely given under the sixteenth 
amendment, the income tax amendment, 
must be rigidly restricted through proper 
action; the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, and such unlimited power should 
never be entrusted to any group of politicians 
at any time or under any conditions, by a 
people who wish to remain free. 


LABOR LEADERS WON THE WAR 


Oswald Spengler wrote, in speaking of the 
First World War: “But who, then, really won 
the World War? Certainly not any State, 
neither France nor England nor America, 
nor white ‘labor’, though it did to a great 
extent pay for it: First with its blood on the 
field, then with its standard of life in the 
economic crisis. It was the noblest victim 
of its leaders. It was ruined for their ends. 
The labor leader won the war. That which 
in every country is called the labor party 
and the trade-union, but is in reality the 
trade-union of party officials, the bureauc- 
racy of the revolution, gained the mastery 
and is now ruling over western civilization. 
It has driven the proletariat from strike to 
strike, from street fight to street fight, and 
has itself proceeded from one devastating 
parliamentary resolution to another, either 
in virtue of its own power or because of the 
terror of the beaten middle classes. The 
governments, everywhere in the world have 
since 1916 become more and more rapidly 
dependent on them and are obliged to obey 
their orders if they do not wish to be over- 
thrown.” 

The root of the existing trouble is that 
events have given the great labor bosses more 
power than good men should want or bad 
men should have. 

Immediate and decisive action to curb the 
powers which we have given to them through 
the passage, administration, and interpre- 
tation of laws like the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the 
Clayton Act, without impairing the just 
rights of the workingman to organize ef- 
fectively and to bargain collectively, pre- 
sents the greatest single challenge ever to 
confront our State and national legislators. 

The closed shop, jurisdictional strikes, the 
domination of certain unions by Commu- 
nists, lawlessness and mass picketing in 
labor disputes, industry-wide bargaining, 
feather-bedding and make-work practices, 
and the absolute and dictatorial control over 
trade-unions exercised by some of the princes 
of the proletariat, threaten not only the 
most sacred rights of the honest, hard-work- 
ing and patriotic Americans who make up 
the trade-unions, but the very existence of 
our system of free enterprise. 


SLAVERY TO ALL-POWERFUL STATE 


It is impossible, in the time allotted, to 
detail step by step the measures which 
brought us to the present situation—a debt 
of $257,000,000,000; a Federal civilian pay- 
roll of more than 2,400,000 persons; terrific 
taxation, unstable currency, a tremendous 
rearmament program, and a real threat of 
world war III—the atomic war; a vast body 
of administrative law—orders and directives 
of boards and bureaus; and too many citizens 
who feel it the duty of their Government to 
support them. Those who wish the details 
of how we got this way may find them in 
Garrett's magnificent monographs, The Rev- 
olution Was and Ex America, and those who 
wish to see the way out should read Leonard 
Read's Pattern for Revolt. 

And how are we going to pay our debts 
and get rid of the surplus bureaucrats— 
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never did so many do s0 little for so much— 
reduce our taxes, and meet the foreign ob- 
ligations and restore generally the national 
health? Through the efforts of men like you, 
and only through your efforts. You know 
that typically American saying: “Let George 
do it.” Well, George just cannot take care 
of this one. 

We and all other Americans will either give 
far more of our time, our energy, and our 
money to solving these problems of govern- 
ment, or our children’s children will live and 
die under the most horrible form of slavery 
ever imagined—slavery to the all-powerful 
state. 

The ideal state is built much as the coral 
reef. Billions and billions of individuals 
during millions and millions of generations 
each contribute their mite to the reef which 
finally, through the action of purely natural 
causes, emerges above the waters, and the 
winds and the waves play on it and it even- 
tually becomes the beautiful, habitable and 
inhabited coral island. In other words, the 
building of the ideal commonwealth is some- 
thing that comes from beneath and is not 
handed down from above, for while all of 
progress in the arts and in the sciences and 
in agriculture, invention and in the ration- 
alization of business is due to the exceptional 
individual, the one in a million, the men of 
towering genius, good government—free gov- 
ernment—never has been handed down from 
above and never has been maintained by the 
efforts of leaders. Good government among 
free men comes from all of the people, and 
can be maintained only by all of the people— 
by their continuous daily efforts. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS PRICE OF LIBERTY 


No greater contribution to the happiness 
and well-being of mankind can be made by 
anyone anywhere or at any time than the 
contribution which will be made by the group 
that arouses us to the realization that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty and stirs us 
into action before it is too late. Americans 
must nobly save or meanly lose the last, best 
hope on earth. 

To me, issues are everything, and men 
amount to but little. If a man thinks right 
on the great and fundamental issue, he is 
apt to make an acceptable public servant. 

The issue stated simply is: Are we going 
to be the slaves of an omnipotent State, or 
are we going to make the State the servant 
and not the master of the people? 

We are riding the crest now of the first 
stages of inflation and everybody is working 
and apparently making a lot of money, but 
the day of reckoning is just as inevitable as 
the fact that the sun will rise tomorrow, 
and when that day comes, unless we are will- 
ing to make what then will seem to be very 
great sacrifices to maintain our freedoms, our 
freedoms will be lost. 

Only when we see as President of these 
United States a man who hates and distrusts 
big government and bureaucracy as the most 
dangerous and evil thing created by man, 
backed by a Congress, the vast majority of 
whom are like-minded, can we really hope 
for the future. 

We are all fearfully busy and it seems abso- 
lutely impossible for any of us to take on 
new responsibilities or duties or to give the 
time to anything beyond the material day- 
to-day problems, but this movement is some- 
thing that will not wait. We don’t know 
when the great depression will come, bring- 
in, with it the day of reckoning for our 
incredible follies of the past 40 years, but 
come it will, and we must be prepared for it. 

FINAL EXTINCTION OF FREEDOM 

The final extinction of freedom in this 
country may take place in one of two ways. 

Either the economic dark ages will creep 
upon us, with each generation producing 
less and less and having less and less—some- 
thing like the creeping of another ice age 
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over the North American Continent—or the 
end of our liberties may come in one fear- 
ful social convulsion, with fighting in the 
streets, barricades, with violence and blood- 
shed in every great center. 

You may think the picture is exaggerated, 
but let me say: Probably not one of you 
would be safe in any portion of Asia today, 
and there are but few countries in Europe 
where those who feel and act and speak as 
we Americans do would feel secure. 

The blighting hand of communism is al- 
ready spread over most of the Old World, 
and the outspoken advocates of liberty have 
already faced the firing squads or are in con- 
centration camps or are exiled from their 
countries, with their property confiscated. 

We don’t want that to happen here. 

I have a friend who now lives in Seattle— 
a White Russian from Kiev. Before the revo- 
lution there were 18 in his immediate family, 
women and children, old and young; they 
had broad acres, fields, and mills; not of the 
aristocracy, they were well-to-do and lived as 
we Americans in comfort and happiness, 
After the Red Revolution, he alone survived, 
driven to this wonderful country of ours as 
@ penniless refugee. Where will we go—in 
what land will we find refuge if the battle 
for freedom is lost in America? 

More than 12 decades back a stern old 
patriot lay on his deathbed. It was July 4, 
and the former President was thinking of 
the future of the country he had helped 
found, and which he loved so much. Pos- 
sibly in those last hours, as his bodily 
strength ebbed, his mind was permitted a 
look into the future and he saw the Ameri- 
can scene as it was to be in the middle of the 
20th century. Appalled by the vision of the 
future he gasped with his last breath: “The 
Committee of Safety, it ought to be warned.” 


PUBLIC MUST BE AROUSED TO DANGER 


Committees of safety should be formed 
in this year of our Lord, 1952, in every vil- 
lage and city. 

These committees should watch every im- 
portant piece of legislation being debated in 
the Congress and oppose to the utmost every 
law or resolution or treaty which adds to 
the power of the central government. 

It's not too difficult to get on the list to 
receive the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; this and 
your excellent daily papers will keep you 
informed. 

We must realize that Government is going 
to be just as big and bad and corrupt and 
wasteful and arbitrary as we will permit; 
and that an aroused and informed public 
opinion is the only thing the politicians fear. 

The members of these committees might 
pledge themselves to a form of political tith- 
ing, to give a tenth of their time, their money, 
and their thought and their energy to polit- 
ical action, working, of course, in the parties 
of their choice, participating in the precinct 
and ward caucuses, attending meetings and 
conventions, voting in primaries and general 
election. 

They should study and read the great 
classics on economics and statecraft. The 
Federalist Papers, Norton's the Constitution 
of the United States, Spenser’s the Man 
Versus the State, Nock’s Our Enemy, the 
State, Von Mises’ Human Action, and others, 
forming a definite and sound political phi- 
losophy and then work to see that men who 
are genuine libertarians are elected to legis- 
lative bodies, State and National; and after 
you elect them, keep in touch with them— 
write them your views on important issues. 

Battle for constitutional 
amendments which will forever reduce the 
swollen power of the bureaucrats and the 
Executive branch, oppose measure, no 
matter how altruistic it seems to be, which 
concentrates more in Washington; 
pray remember what old Plutarch said: “The 
real destroyer of the liberties of a people is 
he who spreads among them bounties, do- 
nations, and benefits.” 
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Take to your heart also the anxious words 
from the first and the wisest and the best of 
our Presidents: 

“Government ifs not reason, it is not elo- 
quence—it is force. Like fire, it is a dan- 
gerous servant and a fearful master.” 

Most of you will probably think: “Oh, 
that’s politics and we don’t want to have 
anything to do with politics. It stinks.” 
You're hardly to be blamed. Sir Ernest 
Benn, the great English libertarian, once 
grumbled: 

“Politics is the art of looking for 
trouble, finding it whether it exists or not, 
diagnosing it wrongly and applying the 
wrong remedy.” 

PLAYING FOR KEEPS 


Just the same, we Americans are going to 
find out before too many years pass, that this 
game of politics is being played now for 
keeps, and if we persist in ignoring our po- 
litical duties a lot of those now living will 
live to repent when repentance availeth 
nought and to curse the day they were born. 

Let’s happy-go-lucky Americans be a 
bit sober now so that our children may have 
a chance to be happy-go-lucky, remember- 
ing that only the strong will be free, and only 
the free will be strong. 

If you are not a joiner, if you want to work 
as an individual, adopt the slogan, “Every 
One Get One,” and make it your responsi- 
bility to locate at least 1 of the 40 million 
eligible voters who did not vote in 1948, and 
get him to the polls in 1952 and see that he 
votes right. 

The sun of liberty, which arose on the 
American Continent at the close of the 
eighteenth century and which spread its in- 
vigorating rays over the whole world, now 
sinks low in the west. 

The age of plenty and prosperity, of hap- 
piness and good living, drew near to a close 
with the roar of cannon which marked the 
opening of World War I; the darkness deep- 
ened as the bombs burst in the air to begin 
World War II—both horrible, bloody, sense- 
less, and stupid conflicts; terrible because 
they were fratricidal—the west destroying 
the west, when we needed to conserve our 
joint powers for the decisive struggle with 
the east; whether the deepening darkness is 
just an eclipse or the end of all of the great- 
ness of western man we do not know; the 
final decision will not be made by the mighty 
ones—the Presidents, the field marshalls, the 
kings, and the dictators, but by people like 
us. 

When Lenin was on that fateful train bear- 
tng him across Europe, he is said to have 
stated that he could really count on only six 
men in all Russia to support his ominous, 
deadly revolution; certainly there are more 
than six in this room who would give their 
life's blood to hand down to the next gen- 
eration a solvent and mighty American Re- 
public dedicated to the peaceful extension of 
our freedoms to the five continents and the 
seven seas. 

We must remember that unless liberty is 
born anew, generation after generation, lib- 
erty, a jealous goddess, loses its significance, 
and its temporal power to uplift humanity 
above the crudities of its human nature. 


TIME FOR LOYAL AMERICANS TO STAND UP AND 
BE COUNTED 


Fellow citizens, these are the times that 
try men’s souls. Unless we regard ourselves 
as the spiritual and moral heirs of the mighty 
ones who wrote our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and adopted our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights, and fight this evil thing 
called communism, fascism, nazism, social- 
ism, statism, with the same fanatical force 
and intensity and all-out devotion to liberty 
as the dark and terrible forces of the left 
are giving to the destruction of our country, 
then theirs and not ours will be the triumph, 
and we will meet, here in this great and noble 
land, the same awful fate which has over- 
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whelmed Europe, the cradle of our civiliza- 
tion, where despotism has already produced 
its inevitable bitter fruits of pillage and rob- 
bery, of violence and bloodshed, of starvation, 
Tape, and murder. 

It can happen here, but it need not. Let 
us turn to the right and follow the right 
and protect our schools and our churches, 
our lands and our homes, our sacred liberties 
and the liberties of all of the peoples of the 
world, 





History’s Finger To Accuse Acheson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ? + 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN \ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by Bill Cun- 
ningham in the Foston Sunday Herald 
of February 3, 1952: 


History's Fincer To Accus—e ACHESON 
(By Bill Cunningham) 
ON THE PERSONAL LEVEL 


The annual midwinter feast of the Boston 
chapter of the Baseball Writers’ Association 
of America hit its all-time high at the Hotel 
Bradford Thursday night when some 1,500 
guests paid $12.50 a head for an excellent 
filet mignon dinner with all the trimmings. 
The double-head table was spangled with 
baseball celebrities running the scale from 
Branch Rickey, the game’s shrewdest mag- 


‘nate and most golden orator, down to a shy 


kid, Chet Nichols, scarcely out of his teens, 
but last year a freshman pitcher of brilliant 
promise with the Braves. 

The food was excellent, the humor exuber- 
ant. Those who indulged were pleasantly 
fortified. Parodies were sung. Players such 
as Johnny Pesky, Earl Thorgeson, Ellis 
Kinder, Bobby Thomson, and the aforesaid 
young Mr. Nichols, were given thundering 
applause. The world series s,aanagers, Casey 
Stengel and eo Durocher, were given what 
amounted to ovations. So were the two local 
managers, Tommy Holmes and Lou Boudreau. 
It was a great night of baseball—there was 
only one thing. 

To the left of the toastmaster sat a young 
Infantry captain in the uniform of his coun- 
try. He was obviously having a good time, 
but in moments of repose his handsome face 
looked tired especially around the eyes. It 
looked as if it had survived great weariness, 
and possibly great suffering. He was intro- 
duced first, before the real program began, 
this seeming to make his part of it an added 
attraction, a program throw-in. It was ex- 
plained that he was to introduce the wound- 
ed veterans of Korea who'd been invited as 
guests, and who'd been quietly fed in the 
upper reaches of the balcony. 

With the help of a cane, he got to his feet, 
thanked the gathering for its hospitality, 
and then he began to call the roll of pos- 
sibly two dozen enlisted men who had been 
brought in from two of the nearby hospitals. 
They had moved down to the front row in’ 
the balcony by then, and as he called each 
name, each youngster got to his feet—some 
with the help of a cane or the buddy beside 
him—and did nis best to stand at attention. 

The names and the ratings meant little to 
that throng the floor, but the names of their 
home communities suddenly began to sink 
in—Dorchester, Woburn, South Boston, Wor- 
cester, Hanson, Stoneham, and so on. In 
short these were ours—home from the war 
nobody seems to remember, some crippled 
forever, all permanently scarred. 
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Thanked in a way not expected 

The young officer thanked the suddenly 
hushed throng in a way it, possibly, didn’t 
expect. He said, in effect, “We want to thank 
you, because we wouldn't be here tonight, 
but for the blood you donated, and per- 
suaded others to donate, and which saved 
our lives.” One wondered just how many in 
that, or any other, gathering really had do- 
nated blood, and guessed the percentage 
would be pretty small. The young officer, 
however, went on to ask in a quiet, but in- 
tensely impressive, way that more blood be 
sent because there are more men out there 
who need it, and who are going to need it. 

In other words, that there's a war going on, 

The veterans were given a standing ova- 
tion—two of them, in fact, because the men 
were introduced in two sections—then the 
audience turned happily back to baseball. 
Not too long iater, a parody on “Old Man 
River,” honoring Ellis Kinder, the Red Sox 
relief pitcher, unquestionably drew more ap- 
plause than the veterans had. Maybe it 
needs to be noted the veterans joined in. 

Recently papers carried news of a father 
who had refused to accept the posthumous 
awards of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and Silver Star, respectively, to his sons 
killed in Korea. The bitter reason he gave 
was “President Truman is not worthy of 
awarding them.” This was the first recorded 
refusal of the Nation's highest honor and 
was a pretty shocking statement. To the 
average American of whatever political af- 
filiation, it undoubtedly seemed pretty un- 
fair, and it was probably written off by most 
readers that the ‘ather’s grief had made him 
temporarily unreasonabl?. 

Did you, however, read this past week, 
the words of the Springfield, Colo., mother, 
who mailed the Purple Heart back to Tru- 
man with a letter explaining why. She 
spelled it out in language that may be bitter, 
but which sounds deliberately considered. 
She’s a widow, Mrs. Edith Rosengrant. Her 
18-year-old son, Pvt. Dick Rosengrant, was 
killed August 10 near Sinchon. 


Didn't want bravery honored by cowards 

She said she was sending back the medal 
because she doesn't want his “bravery hon- 
ored by cowards.” To the President, she 
wrote: 

“Soldiers need help while they are fight- 
ing, not medals and scrolls after they're dead. 
I am sending back my boy’s medal and scroll 
as not being fit from you. You said my boy 
died for freedom. My boy did fight for free- 
dom, but he died because you and your man, 
Acheson, were afraid of the Russians and 
would not help him fight. 

“My boy was not afraid. Mothers and 
fathers in America are not afraid. Our boys 
should not have to fight under a commander 
in chief who is afraid.” She went on to 
say that, in her opinion, President Truman, 
among other things, was afraid of admitting 
he’d made a mistake. “Or, having no boy 
of your own,” she bitterly added, “don't you 
care?” And she concluded with: “I hope 
all mothers and fathers will send back their 
scrolls and medals until we get as brave men 
in Washington as we have in Korea.” 

This was no hysterical widow who'd lost an 
only child. She has four sons, three of them 
veterans. Fred, 25, was in Korea with Dick 
and was figting so close to him that he was 
able to reach his brother before he died. 
Willis, 31, was in World War II. Dale, 14, is 
still in school. There’s the personal side. 

Then there’s the national side. 

First, the casualties. At latest figures— 
and these are at least a week old—the total 
United Nations casualties now stand at 414,- 
945. Of these, the local troops—the South 
Koreans—hit first, hardest, and having been 
left virtually unarmed by us, have lost 29,494 
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killed, 101,097 wounded, 171,273 missing; to- 
tal, 301,864. 

Then comes the United States: 16,057 
killed, 75,602 wounded, 12,724 missing; total, 
104,383. 

There are 13 other United Nations partici- 
pating. Their total contribution to this 
frozen blood bath runs: Great Britain, 2,858; 
Turkey, 1,910; France, 857; Australia, 694; 
Canada, 646; Thailand, 348; Netherlands, 
343; Greece, 312; Philippines, 285; Colom- 
bia, 182; Belgium-Luxemburg, 159; New 
Zealand, 59; and South Africa, 35. 

Reds draw from reservoir of 400,000,000 

Our claim—the figures, of course, an edu- 
cated guess—is that the Communists have 
suffered 1,291,000 battle casualties, but hu- 
man life to them means little or nothing, 
and they’re drawing from a reservoir of 400,- 
000,000 people, now controlled by terror and 
force. The sum of these over-all statistics is 
that it’s our war. We're taking the casual- 
ties and paying the costs. 

The costs: As these are represented in the 
new fiscal budget of $85,000,000,000, the mili- 
tary services are down for $39,800,000,000 in 
the present fiscal year; $51,200,000,000 in 
1953. Just -before Korea, total Government 
spending was $40,200,000,000. The figure re- 
quested now is $85,400,000,000, with 60 cents 
of every dollar going into the military serv- 
ices. The scale has run like this since Korea: 
1950, $12,300,000,000; 1951, $20,500,000,000; 
1952 (proposed), $39,800,000,000; and 1953, 
$51,200,000,000. 

Government income was thirty-seven bil- 
lion a year just before Korea. This year it 
will have to be sixty-two and seven-tenths 
billions, and next year seventy-one billion. 
You'll notice the repetition of those words 
“before Korea.” If Korea could have been 
avoided, or if the fight could have been won, 
it’s reasonable to assume that much of these 
tremendous sums would be completely un- 
necessary. The new figure lifts the tax on 
every man, woman, and child in this country 
to $472 per year. 

We've been so stupefied by huge figures, 
possibly few people have any real conception 
of the size of a billion dollars. It's been 
pointed out there’ve been less ‘than a billion 
seconds in as much of the last 1,952 years as 
mankind has lived. In other words, if a 
man spent $1 for every second since the 
Saviour was born, he still wouldn't have 
been able to spend a billion dollars. The 
new budget asks us tq multiply that figure 
by 85. Korea, and what led on to Korea, is 
responsible for much of this. 

The state of affairs in Korea: They seem 
to be lower than we're prepared to admit. 
Official statements mean little. You get the 
true picture by fitting bits and pieces. The 
tactical situation is not good. We've lost 
control of the air, which, in World War II 
terms, at least means we've lost control of 
the situation. Our dispatches keep stress- 
ing the flashy action of our Sabre jets versus 
the Russian-built MIG's, but it isn’t a true 
picture. We have only 150 Sabre jets, and 
something has jammed the production of 
more. The Korean Reds have 700 MIG's al- 
ready in action and figure to have control of 
the skies any time they seriously want to 
take it. 


The feeling ts growing we've been tricked 

That, however, is not the whole, nor even 
the largest part, of the combat aviation pic- 
ture. We're steadily losing bombers to Red 
ground fire. These are being knocked down 
on the average of 10 or 11 a week, if the un- 


adorned figures are 
stitutes serious loss. 


The very fact that we are bombing continu- 





are steadily moving men and supplies to- 
ward the front. In short, that they are re- 
inforcing and strengthening, while we plead 
in that tent. 

The situation in Washington: The feel- 
ing is growing that we’ve been completely 
tricked. The hope for a truce is not dead, 
but it’s dimming fast. A truce can be had, 
and possibly will be got, by backing far 
down and accepting what amounts to de- 
feat, but the State Department is reported 
fearful that it fell for a Communist build- 
up trick. It thought it could trust the Reds. 
Every politically free professional soldier 
in the Nation—and you can make that the 
world—knows MacArthur was right when he 
wanted to slug the enemy dead when he had 
the chance, and it’s known that even in the 
Pentagon, they've dusted off his plans as the 
thing to try next, unless the Commander in 
Chief orders virtual surrender. 

The ironic part about that now, however, 
is that MacArthur himself, feels his plan is 
outdated by what’s happened since, and the 
tragic part about it is the President and his 
Joint Chiefs aren’t men enough to admit they 
were wrong, make whatever formal amends 
the situation calls for, and invite back into 
their planning possibly the greatest mili- 
tary mind this Nation, or maybe even the 
world, has ever produced. As the widowed 
mother, quoted at the top of this story, said 
in a section I didn’t quote, they’d rather 
sacrifice the lives and limbs of thousands 
of American boys than admit they made a 
mistake. 


Acheson group completely damned 


Who was responsible for the mistake? 
The finger of history is probably going to 
point directly at Acheson, and all his Jessup- 
Vincent-Lattimore school of advice and col- 
laboration. To this General Marshall can 
be added as the China errand boy and ideo- 
logical captive thereafter. It isn’t neces- 
sary to try to convict any of these of Commu- 
nist sympathies, nor even leftist leanings. 
You can grant them complete sincerity, 
and, for the sake of argument, even stand 
them 40 feet to the starboard of Senator 
Tart, and they're still completely damned 
by the record, Korea, principally, included. 
They're guilty of the greatest mistake in all 
United States history. Korea’s merely 
capped it, and American blood soaked it. 

It’s not necessary to rack up all the detail 
again. All who follow the news are only 
too familiar with it. In Asia, it began with 
the halting, and selling out of Chiang Kai- 
shek just when he had the Red Chinese 
licked and by keeping him grounded and 
helpless while the Russians reorganized and 
rearmed the Red Chinese. That was the 
celebrated and now notorious Marshall mis- 
sion. 

Then, in a word, the Acheson type of State 
Department—he was the only constant 
through all these years—agreed to the with- 
drawing of our troops from Korea. Then, 
despite the money voted, and earmarked by 
Congress, the decision not really to arm the 
South Korean constabulary was made. Then 
came the attack, and it was Acheson who 
helped Mr. Truman make the decision for 
an undeclared war, without consulting the 
Congress—a violation of the Constitution, 
so far as the sovereign part of the United 
States is concerned, but, as “police action” 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
apparently technically permissible. 

Then it.must have been Acheson who 
handcuffed the American forces and finally 
brought us to the present shameful but 
otherwise inconclusive pass by agreeing to 
the British Socialist Government’s demand 
for “limited warfare.” And it was Acheson 
who probably had the most to do with the 
undermining and eventual firing of Mac- 
Arthur. In this he undoubtedly had the 
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tagon crowd,” and all anti-MacArthur from 
personal or service political reasons. 


Acheson “told” MacArthur to shut up 
But it just may be that Acheson didn’t re- 


so fast, that a lot of facts have been buried 
in the daily rush of new news. A little back- 
tracking at this time can rediscover lots of 
pretty important things that now seem com- 


in the State Department. 

This was away back in the latter half of 
September of 1945. MacArthur had just re- 
ceived the surrender of Japan, and the 
whole country was excited over the ques- 
tion of when their men could come home. 
Asked this burning national question at the 
site, General MacArthur said he hoped and 
believed many of them could be sent back 
very soon. 

He said the surrender had been so com- 
plete, the occupation so peaceful, and the 
cooperation of the Japanese Emperor and 
surviving government so earnest, that he 
thought the occupational army could be cut 
to 200,000 in possibly 6 months. 

Immediately, Acheson, who then was only 
an Assistant Secretary of State, but who 
chanced to be Acting Secretary at the mo- 
ment, called a press conference on no au- 
thority, apparently, but his own, and told 
MacArthur, in effect, to shut up and sit 
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just exactly what's past about it? 
present and so is the same 
failures about to 
as fit to chart our 
parts of the world. How 
ation going to abide 
prosperity bought with Ameri- 
break. 


TV Acquitted of Others’ Sins 
EXTENSION OF atti 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY | 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “TV 
Acquitted of Others’ Sins,” published in 
the January 21, 1952, issue of the maga- 
zine Broadcasting-Telecasting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TV AcquITTEp or Oruers’ Sins 

Two incidents that should be of cheer to 
every broadcaster (and to every citizen who 
gives a hoot about the processes of democ- 
racy) occurred last week. 

The New York State Bar Association beat 
down a resolution condemning 
radio and television broadcasts of investi- 
gative hearings. 

Television was given a chance to prove its 
unobtrusiveness when it, but no newsreels, 
showed up at hearings of a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating crime in Washington. 

In the first incident, the bar association 
voted 66 to 42 against a resolution 
by its committee on civil rights urging that 
radio, TV, newsreels—in short everybody but 
newspaper reporters—be barred from Ccon- 
gressional and other Government investiga- 
tive hearings on the ground that these me- 
chanical devices corrupted de- 
prived witnesses of their proper rights, and 


charged to TV before when, as a matter of 
fact, they should have been attributed to the 
newsreels which happened also to be present. 

In New York, the defeat of the bar com- 


leaked the word to the press that the op- 
position forces had packed the meeting, a 
charge that seems rather silly in view of 
the fact that attendance was normal. 

There is no doubt, however, that several 
members of the bar presented a very forceful 
case against the resolution. We think it im- 
portant to mention that three of them are 
people who are a lot more intelligently 
aware of the nature and effect of television 
than some of their stuffier colleagues may be. 

RCA’s vice president and general attorney, 
Robert L. Werner, was a minority member of 
the committee that proposed the resolution, 
and he was joined in his objections to it by 
James Lawrence Fly, former FCC Chairman, 
and Rudolph Halley, New York's city coun- 
cil president, who ought to understand the 
implications of telecasting Government 
hearings if anybody does. 

It seems to us that the more this question 
is argued, the more apparent it becomes that 
most of the opponents of broadcasting don't 
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really understand much about it. Coupled 
with their lack of information is a rather 
addled notion that politics and political pro- 
cedures belong exclusively to the politicians 
(and such lawyers as they hire), and that 
the public should be admitted to their ses- 
sions only by the sufferance of newspaper 
reports (which are not only less effective 
than broadcasting but also easier to influ- 
ence). 

Their ignorance of broadcasting, we be- 
lieve, stands somre chance of being overcome 
if broadcasters will pursue a diligent effort 
of enlightenment. It may take longer to dis- 
abuse them of their hopes to run political 
procedures as sort of a private club, but that 
will be accomplished when the public has 
a@ ehance to get through the door by watch- 
ing television. 


An Egyptian Traveler Looks at America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS *)\g 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS <S 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, eight 
distinguished Egyptians were recently 
invited by Town Hall to visit the United 
States. One of them, His Excellency 
Prof. Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, 


made a series of four radio addresses 
when he returned to his own country. 
In his words he had had “the rather 
unique experience of a conducted tour 
of the States, seeing the most interesting 


places, and meeting a great number of 
very important people.” The visit, he 
added, had no official character, and was 
founded on the Town-Hall principle of 
people to people. 

His comments on travel and on condi- 
tions in the United States are interest- 
ing. We see ourselves through the eyes 
of a sympathetic visitor. The first three 
addresses had to do with general travel 
conditions and his own personal reac- 
tions to the things he saw. The fourth 
radio address, referring to the situation 
in the Middle East, and to the relation 
of the United States to that situation, is 
of such importance that I have asked 
permission to include it in full in this 
extension of my remarks. The address 
was as follows: 

An EcyYPTiaAnN Looks AT AMERICA 

No visitor to the United States can fail to 
note the deep interest, and even anxiety, 
with which people everywhere view the 
world situation today. With the Marshall 
plan affecting every Americar pocket for the 
last few years, with the war in Korea af- 
fecting almost every American family for the 
last 15 months, with the mounting burden 
of taxation, the rising cost of living and the 
increased rate of drafting into the forces, it 
would be inconceivable if Americans were 
not keenly aware of the dangerous possibili- 
ties of present world tension, or left in any 
doubt as to its causes and the most effective 
way of facing up to it. For a country of such 
immense proportions and of so diversified a 
population, this intense awareness of her re- 
sponsibilities as a leading world power, this 
acceptance of the heavy burdens which her 
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new position must entail, is no mean achieve- 
ment. This is all the more remarkable, since 
it was done through purely democratic 
means, namely the slow and steady process 
of educating the public, via the debates in 
Congress, the press and radio, the work of 
such societies as the Council on World Af- 
fairs and the United Nations Association, 
whose branches are to be found in every city, 
and visits of interested groups such as the 
Egyptian Town Hall Mission which recently 
toured the whole country and met with so 
much kindness everywhere. 

As leader of this mission, I should like to 
put it on record that I know of no other 
country where our visit would have been 
more welcomed or received with greater 
kindness and hospitality than in the United 
States. In the 14 cities we visited, numerous 
seminars were held, the press, radio, and 
television very generously publicized our 
views, and occasionally we were given the 
much-coveted opportunity of broadcasting 
on a national network. Of course this was 
not done because of our personal importance, 
But our visit was welcomed as a further 
chance of educating the public, especially on 
a subject on which far too littie is known in 
the States, I mean Egypt and the Middle 
East. 

It must be confessed that America’s dread 
of communism, the tremendous efforts she 
is making to meet it, and to persuade, and 
sometimes even press, her western allies to 
do the same, is at first sight a little difficult 
to understand. She has no common frontier 
with Russia or any Communist country, her 
standard of living is so high as to put her 
beyond the scope of Communist propaganda, 
and her immense resources and great indus- 
trial potential must guarantee her victory in 
any future conflict. Moreover, she has no 
regional ambitions or vested interests to de- 
fend against Communist expansionism. 
Then why does she take upon herself the 
role of leader of democratic defense against 
communism and shoulder with so much wil- 
lingness such burdens as the rehabilitation 
of Western Europe’s economy, the war in 
Korea, the defense of Greece and Turkey and 
the rearmament of the Atlantic pact coun- 
tries? To answer these questions is to un- 
derstand the basic principles of America’s 
foreign policy today, a policy that has been 
virtually revolutionzed since the end of the 
Second World War. 

Prior to that war America’s policy was 
based on three solid foundations: isolation, 
protection, and the Monroe Doctrine. All 
three were the logical development of Amer- 
ica's history as well as her geographic and 
economic conditions—all three were tena- 
ciously upheld for generations. But where 
are they now? After finding that in spite 
of isolation, or perhaps because of it, the 
United States was dragged into two world 
wars not of her choosing, and had to im- 
provise miracles of rearmament that 
snatched victory for herself and her allies 
in each case, she at last became convinced 
of the futility of isolation, which, instead 
of preventing entanglements, actually in- 
vited them. The virtues of preparedness 
became apparent, especially after Russia’s 
hegemony over the satellite states of east- 
ern Europe and Balkans left no doubt as to 
the direction events were taking. Hence 
this reversal of American policy since the 
war, this sudden change from isolationism to 
almost extreme internationalism, this de- 
termination to uphold the United Nations, 
and all the other attendant results such as 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and 
the Atlantic Pact. To an idealist people like 
the Americans it was obviously in their in- 
terest to strengthen their friends and in- 
crease their ability to withstand aggression 
in the hope that by so doing, a third world 
war will be prevented. This is undoubtedly 
logical; let us hope it will prove right. 

This grave responsibility of leadership that 
has been thrust upon America in recent years 





leaves many of her people rather uncom- 
fortable. They are touchingly aware that 
they are newcomers in the realm of world 
diplomacy and secretly yearn for the days 
when America was only responsible for her- 
self. Hence the occasional outcries, from 
some prominent Republicans, for a return 
to the essentially American policy of isola- 
tionism. But the drift of world events is 
too strong to be withstood now. 

What is perhaps a little surprising, is that 
Americans, who are not known to be par- 
ticularly shy or reticent, are not, in my 
opinion, sufficiently proud of the many con- 
tributions they have introduced into inter- 
national relations. Never before has a great 
power given help so lavishly to her friends, 
offered economic aid, rather than domina- 
tion or exploitation, to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and signed such a generous treaty with 
a@ ruthless ex-enemy as Japan. Such gener- 
osity, such an altruistic approach in inter- 
national relations seems too good to be true. 
Enemy propaganda, of course, never ceases 
to cast doubt as regards America’s motives, 
so that even in countries which owe their 
rehabilitation to American aid, America is 
not very popular. As a result, America is 
reluctant to interfere in the affairs of her 
friends, even if those affairs have a direct 
bearing on world stability or democratic de- 
fense, as is the case with Iran. In other 
words she is content, in the councils of the 
democracies, to play the piper but not call 
the tune, for fear of alienating her friends 
and giving ground to the accusations of her 
enemies. 

American ,olicy in recent years has, of 
course, committed many grave mistakes, but 
none as grave as those committed by other 
countries, allegedly superior to America in 
diplomatic wisdom, and which have brought 
the world twice to the verge of ruin. The 
case of China is obviously one and the crea- 
tion of Israel, under extreme pressure and 
in the teeth of every principle for which 
America stands, is another. For the first 
mistake, America is now fighting in Korea, 
and for the second she is forfeiting the 
friendship of the Arab world and its cooper- 
ation in any future conflict. And yet there 
are still many Americans who uphold Chiang 
Kai-shek and who believe that Israel is the 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East, 

I found there were two blind spots in Amer- 
ican foreign policy that were rather disturb- 
ing. First, their obsession with the fear of 
communism has made them overlook that 
other great danger to world peace and sta- 
bility, namely, the rising tide of nationalism 
struggling to be free from the fetters of im- 
perialist or colonial ambitions. From north 
Africa to Indochina there are people anxicus 
to be friends of the democracies, and occupy- 
ing areas of the greatest strategic or economic 
importance, yet they are forced to be hostile 
because of the obstacles, laid by some of 
America’s friends, against their freedom. 
American policy of noninterference is in this 
instance playing in the hands of her enemies, 
since Communist propaganda, in this im- 
mense area, makes capital out of the re- 
pressed nationalism of its inhabitants. E:so- 
nomic aid to raise the standard of living of 
these people is a very doubtful method to 
gain friends, whereas political action to raise 
their self-respect and achieve their inde- 
pendence is surer and more immediate in its 
results. America will do well to remember 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

The second blind spot is America’s strange 
neglect of the Middle East. This strategic 
area is not only Russia’s own soft under- 
belly, it is the source of Europe's oil and the 
crossroads of three continents. A Soviet 
assault on it would be as serious as an 
assault on the Ruhr. Moreover, a policy of 
constructive balance of power would see this 
vast and populous area as a potential unity 
from which the voice of the Arab people will 
some day speak strongly in the councils of 
the great. Arab unity should be an objec- 
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tive of United States policy, not only for 
another of the situations of strength Mr. 
Acheson desires, but for the sake of a better 
balanced world. 

United States Middle East policy, however, 
has no such coherent goal. It is the frazzled 
sum of half-measures. Her Palestine policy, 
made in the White House, has left her with 
an untended legacy of Arab disillusion and 
Arab refugees. She has successfully built up 
Turkey, but without coordinating its defense 
with that of its Middle East neighbors. She 
has allowed Iran to become completely 
alienated from the west, through her tardy 
and ineffectual mediation in her quarrel 
with Britain. On the whole, it appears as 
if American interest in the Middle East will 
not be aroused until Russia arouses it, and 
then it will be too late. 

Perhaps the tragic developments in Iran 
will help America to realize her mistake in 
this forgotten theater of the Middle East. 
Her disposition to look upon it as a British 
reserve, when Britain has no workable plan 
for its over-all defense, can no longer be 
excused. In coming to the assistance of its 
ancient people, she will not only be true to 
the best that is in her traditions, but will be 
rendering a sterling service to the cause of 
freedom and democracy which she so un- 
grudgingly defends. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 


Project q 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN |\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
unbelievable that the great St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development cannot 
even be brought to a vote here in the 
House. The need for it has been proven 
more and more and I cannot understand 
how selfish interests can continually 
block it. The main thing, in my opin- 
ion, is to get the power developed and 
get the seaway built for the transpor- 
tation of iron ore and to do it now, 
Since the Congress so far seems unwil- 
ling to take any action, then the Federal 
Government should certainly permit the 
State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario to go ahead. They are ready, 
willing, and able to do the job. It would 
not cost the Federal Government a 
penny. 

It would seem, if this permission is 
not granted, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking the dog in the manger 
attitude, unwilling to take action them- 
selves they will not let anyone else do it 
even though it costs the taxpayers noth- 
ing. This is shortsighted, unreasonable, 
and certainly against the best interests 
of national defense. It would be easy 
for the Federal Power Commission to is- 
sue a license so that New York State 
could go ahead, This needs no action 
by Congress. 

I include herewith an editorial from 
the Watertown Daily Times, one of the 
leading newspapers of New York State, 
which I hope the Members will read: 

THe Power AUTHORITY REPORT 

The Power Authority submitted to Gov- 

ernor Dewey and the legislature today an- 
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other annual report. There wasn’t much to 
report, said the authority, other than frus- 
tration. Washington is continuing to stand 
in the way of State development of power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River and of 
State redevelopment of those of the Niagara 
River. 

But the situation is not altogether hope- 
less, the authority went on. In this new 
year, the trustees believe they have a reason- 
able prospect of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to approve New York’s bid to develop 
the power phase of the St. Lawrence project 
in concert with the province of Ontario. 
This likelihood is increased by reason of the 
fact that President Truman has given Canada 
a virtual commitment not to stand in the 
way of its proposal to canalize the river, with 
or without United States participation. 

As a matter of fact, Washington and Ot- 
tawa are now going through the preliminar- 
ies of drafting an application for a St. Law- 
rence power project to be submitted to the 
International Joint Commission. The power 
development would be under the sponsorship 
of the province of Ontario, on the Canadian 
side, and some appropriate agency on the 
American side. Mew York hopes and seems 
to expect that this appropriate agency will be 
the New York Power Authority. 

We confess that we share the power au- 
thority’s feeling of frustration in the whole 
matter, but we, too, are hopeful. We prefer 
the seaway as a joint undertaking, with the 
canals on the American side, but if this can- 
not be, then an all-Canada canal is the next 
best proposition. Meantime, New York and 
Ontario could proceed with the power devel- 
opment, the works of which are a practical 
must for the proposed navigational improve- 
ments. 

Although it was an unhappy year for Mr. 
Burton and his colleagues, it was not com- 
pletely unproductive. Under authority aus- 
pices, the Massena power line was rehabili- 
tated and is now moving energy to provide 
for the aluminum expansion at Massena, 





Women Poll Members on Universal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from a 
constituent who informs me that there 
was a secret ballot poll taken by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Beloit, 
Wis., on the subject of universal military 
training. As of January 21, in the 7 
clubs, 117 voted against it and 30 for it. 
The following letter is self-explanatory: 

Betorr, Wis, January 21, 1952. 
Hon. LAWRENCE SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have haa a secret ballot taken 
among the clubs of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs in Beloit. Have the results for 
8 clubs so far—136 against and 30 for UMT. 
We feel we do not have the right to put our 
18-year-olds in bondage for 8 years, which 
UMT amounts to. Then of 25 people, taxi 
grocery clerks, station attendants, 
I have asked how they felt on UMT. All 
one were against it. The national board 
of the Legion have come out for UMT but 
when we have come in contact with Legion 
men they are opposed to it. In other words, 


fa 
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I feel the majority of the people oppose 
UMT. We have prospered because we have 
been free and our young people free to plan 
their own lives. We don’t want to give up 
that freedom. 

We feel you are doing a good job and are 
sure your vote will be against UMT. 


Yours truly, 
HELEN V. Sanps. 





Is TV Winning Fight for Equality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 71 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY M 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Is TV 
Winning Fight for Equality?—Senators 
Give It Vote of Confidence,” written by 
J. Prank Beatty, and published in Broad- 
casting-Telecasting magazine, January 
21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is TV Winninc Ficut ror Equaliry?—SeEn- 
ators Give Ir VoTe Or CONFIDENCE 
(By J. Prank Beatty) 

Television proved last week that it can por- 
tray democracy-at-work to the Nation's 14,- 
000,000 receivers without violating the rights 
of witnesses or interfering with formal pro- 
ceedings. 

Washington’s little Kefauver investiga- 
tion gave TV the chance to show, definitely 
and emphatically, that it has been unfairly 
catching all the blame for the blinding lights 
and noisy cameras that feature newsreel 
coverage. 

The investigation is being conducted, 
without newsreels, by a Senate subcommittee 
probing crime conditions in the Nation’s 
capital. 

Senators, counsel, and witnesses joined in 
tribute to the quiet and unobtrusive way 
that WMAL-TV, Washington, operated as it 
covered the inquiry, terming it a demon- 
stration of TV’s ability to report without 
upsetting participants. 

TV’s chance to present video technique 
in its true form arose when newsreel cameras 
decided the inquiry was of local rather than 
national interest. That gave both TV and 
radio an opportunity to show the way they 
operate. 

To the surprise of Senators and counsel, 
WMAL-TV had only two silent cameras and 
two lights. The lights were aimed directly 
upward and did not bother anyone in the 
room. This scene was in contrast to the 
carnival aspects of newsreel coverage, where 
a half-dozen or more cameramen operate 
noisy gear and throw powerful floodlights 
and spots full into the faces of hearing 
participants. . 

Not a witness, official or spectator wore 
glasses last week. The rostrum was encum- 
bered with only one TV camera. The other 
camera was mounted on a table in the back 
of the room. Radio and TV portable moni- 
toring equipment was placed at one side of 
the chamber. 

Senator MAtrHEw M. Netty (Democrat, 
West Virginia) , subcommittee chairman, said 

TV coverage can help investigators and serve 
the public interest. “Television did not in- 
terfere in any way with the hearing,” he told 
Broadcasting-Telecasting. “It is one of the 
rost salutary and powerful deterrents of 
crime that has been invented.” 
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Another member of the investigating 
group, Senator HerMAN WELKER (Republican, 
Idaho), said he had voted against televising 
the hearing when the subcommittee was dis- 
cussing procedure early this month. At that 
time the vote was 3-2. 

After watching TV's role in the hearing 
room all week, he said, “Television certainly 
doesn't make much noise. I forget all about 
the cameras when testimony begins and there 
aren't any bright lights.” 

On the other hand, Senator Wetxrr said 
microphones and cameras might raise sub- 
conscious fears in a witness but felt this was 
& matter for judical decision. “If the courts 
say O. K., then it's all right with me. There’s 
definitely a legal question.” Senator WELKER 
added that TV occasionally made him ner- 
vous. 

Charles E. Ford, counsel for Robert J. 
Barrett, retired Washington police chief, and 
for Emmitt Warring, reputed gambler, was 
asked why Mr. Barrett objected to telecast- 
ing and broadcasting at Monday’s opening 
hearing whereas Mr. Warring’s full testimony 
was telecast and broadcast. 

“They took the lights away from us,” Mr. 
Ford told Broadcasting-Telecasting in ex- 
planation. At the Monday hearing a kleig 
light was turned into the faces of Messrs. 
Barrett and Ford. This light was said to have 
been operated by a TV newsreel photographer, 
When the committee voted against televising 
the Barrett testimony, the operator left and 
no further effort was made to film the pro- 
ceedings. 

The soft, indirect lighting used by WMAL- 
TV did not interfere with the hearing and 
was not objectionable to himself or to Mr. 
Warring, the attorney said. “To throw a 
light into the face of anyone is interfer- 
ence,” he said. “The row of newsreel cameras 
and the noise could be destructive to many 
people. The witness should not be inter- 
fered with while questions are being asked 
and he should be allowed to answer without 
the excitement of grinding cameras and the 
third-degree lights.” 

“This witness (Warring) was not bothered 
by the broadcasting microphones or the 
camera.” 

Mr. Ford said he was confining his views 
to the actual time a witness is on the stand. 
He added that he is on record in bar asso- 
ciation meetings against coverage of court 
and hearing proceedings by newsreel, TV, 
and radio on the ground they can interfere 
with the rights of witnesses. 


SAW NO OBJECTION 


Asked about transportation of the pro- 
ceedings into the Nation's radio and TV re- 
ceivers, Mr. Ford said he saw no objection 
to this coverage as long as the technical ma- 
neuvers didn’t harrass the witness while 
testifying. 

“Did TV bother you while you were t2sti- 
fying?” Mr. Warring was asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied, 

William Gullidge, clerk of the Senate com- 
mittee, told Broadcasting-Telecasting tele- 
vision “hasn’t bothered us at all. I haven't 
discovered any noise or confusion due to TV 
machinery. On the other hand, TV offers a 
distinct advantage in that the public can 
see and hear the proceedings through the 
camera and microphone. The public gets 
an accurate picture of what actually is hap- 
pening in the hearing room.” 

Mr. Gullidge commented on the fact that 
TV coverage was silent. “We don’t have the 
noise of grinding newsreel cameras,” he 
added. “There are only one or two lights 
and they don’t hit anyone in the eyes be- 
cause they are aimed at the ceiling.” 

Arnold Bauman, subcommittee counsel 
conducting the investigation, said WMAL- 
TV’s operation during the hearing “is so 
unobtrusive I'm completely unaware of the 
presence of cameras or microphones.” 

He added, significantly, “No witness has 
complained seriously about the TV faciii- 
ties.” 
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Bernard Solomon, associate subcommittee 
counsel, said, “Unless someone told me I 
wouldn't know the cameras were operating. 
They make no noise and there are no bright 
lights.” 

Another witness, Police Inspector Beverly 
Beach, who testified Thursday in executive 
session, said he would not have objected to 
radio or TV coverage of his testimony in an 
open session. 

Bryson Rash, WMAL-TV commentator in 
charge of the hearing telecasts, said the 
station's lighting consisted of two 500-watt 
scoops directed toward the ceiling. The 
widest lens opening used during the week 
was £5, he added. On several occasions 
the two cameras operated without the scoops, 
using only the soft illumination from re- 
cessed ceiling fixtures. 

Tally lights were removed from the cam- 
eras Monday after an attorney had observed 
a red signal in operation. 

Microphones before witnesses and sub- 
committee members were turned off during 
consultations. 

Washington radio stations provided both 
live and delayed coverage of the hearings, 
using pooled facilities to avoid littering the 
committee room with gear. 

The “little Kefauver” investigation grew 
out of a broadcast on WWDC Washington last 
August 25 by F. Joseph Donohue, member 
of the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners. At th t time he countered 
charges of police payoffs by asking for a 
congressional investigation. The Senate 
Rules Committe allotted $50,000 for the 
probe. 

At the opening of hearings last Monday, 
Mr. Barrett and his attorney took a look at 
the lone TV newsreal Kleig and filed objec- 
tion to both TV and radio coverage. The 
committee took a vote and agreed to bar 
both media, along with still photographers. 

QUICK PROTESTS LODGED 

WWDC and WOL-Liberty promptly wired a 
protest to the committee and were followed 
by Radio Correspondents Association Wil- 
lard F. Shadel, chairman of the association's 
executive committee. He protested to Sen- 
ator Lester C. Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming, 
claiming the action was discriminatory and 
wholly unjustified so long a> other news 
media are admitted. Hollis M. Seavey, presi- 
dent-elect of the association, protested to 
Senator WELKER. 

TV and radio were allowed to operate at 
all open sessions of the committee follow- 
ing Mr. Barrett's appearance. One routine 
objection from a Wednesday witness was 
quickly overruled. 

All four Washington TV stations had in- 
dicated in advance of the hearings that they 
planned to televise. After the Monday action 
upholding Mr. Barrett, however, all withdrew 
but WMAL-TV. WTOP-TV had estimated 
in advance that combined TV coverage would 
cost the stations nearly $5,000 a day. 

The District of Columbia Bar Association 
decided last week to investigate congres- 
sional investigations, including legal aspects 
of televising hearings. The association is 
interested in safeguarding individual rights, 
said Leonard P. Walsh, president. 


Low Standard of Public Morals 0 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


N 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 


pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 14, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of United States Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio; President Frederick A. 
Middlebush, of the University of Mis- 
souri; Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
bishop coadjutor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Missouri; and Rev. 
James E. Hoflich, superintendent of pa- 
rochial schools, archdiocese of St. Louis, 
to bring our Nation back from the low 
standard of morals to which it has fallen: 


CORRUPTION IN WASHINGTON ATTRIBUTED TO 
SPENDING 

(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions of United States Senator Ropert A, 
Tart; President Frederick A. Middlebush, of 
the University of Missouri; Rt. Rev. Arthur 
G. Lichtenberger, bishop coadjutor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Missouri; 
and Rev. James E. Hoflich, superintendent of 
parochial schools, archdiocese of St. Louis, 
to the Globe-Democrat symposium on pub- 
lic morals:) 


Mr. E. LANsING Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: The profligate spending of 
the administration is the basis of the im- 
morality and corruption in Washington 
which has shocked the Nation in recent 
months as it bas been brought out by com- 
mittees headed by members of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The more favors a government has to dis- 
pense, the greater the pressure to yield to 
political influence and to financial influence, 
If spending is a good thing in itself, the Fair 
Dealer does not see why it should not be 
spent to help deserving Democrats and 
cronies of the administration. 

The more the government spends, the 
more power it has to interfere with every 
process of economic life in the United States. 
So great is its power to dispense favors that 
many independent men are fearful of op- 
posing its political policies for fear of re- 
prisal. 

The example of Government spending has 
undermined all the principles of morality 
and thrift which form the basis of American 
character and American success in the past, 


NEED MORAL LEADER 


The problem of moral standards is one 
which extends beyond the reaches of local, 
State and national life. 

There are a good many Americans who 
talk about an American century in which 
America will dominate the world. They 
rightly point out that the United States is 
so powerful today that we should assume a 
moral leadership in the world to solve all the 
troubles of mankind. 

I quite agree that we need that moral 
leadership not only abroad but also at home. 
We can take the moral leadership in trying 
to improve the international organization for 
peace. I think we can take leadership in 
the providing of example and advice for the 
improvement of material standards of liv- 
ing throughout the world. 

Above all, I think we can take leadership 
in proclaiming the doctrines of liberty and 
justice and in impressing on the world that 
only through liberty and law and justice, 
and not through socialism or communism, 
can the world hope to obtain the standards 
which we have attained in the United States, 

NO APOLOGY 

Our leaders can at least stop apologizing 
for the American system as they have been 
apologizing for the last 15 years. 

If we confine our activities to the field of 
moral leadership we shall be successful if 
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our philosophy is sound and appeals to the 
people of the world. The trouble with those 
who advocate this policy is that they do not 
really confine themselves to moral leadership. 

They are inspired by the same kind of 
planned-control ideas abroad as recent ad- 
ministrations have desired to enforce at 
home. In their hearts they want to force on 
these foreign peoples through the use of 
American money, even, perhaps, American 
arms, the policies which moral leadership 
is able to advance only through the sound 
strength of its principles and the force of its 
persuasion. 


PEOPLE DISGUSTED 


I do not believe that the American people 
have lost their sense of moral integrity. It 
is a feeling of hopeless disgust rather than 
one of approval. Washington is a long way 
off and most people have a sense of helpless- 
ness in trying to change what seems to have 
become Government's accepted practices. 

Certainly the time has come for a moral 
revival which will restore to our people a 
confidence in the integrity of Government 
and in the principles of their leaders. They 
will have to be aroused to the fact that their 
votes can make a real change in the quality 
of Government. 

It is of critical importance to restore in 
our Government the principles set forth 
more than 100 years ago by Henry Clay: 
“Government is a trust and the officers of 
Government are trustees; and both trust and 
the trustees are created for the benefit of the 
people.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert A. Tart. 


Dear Mr. Ray: Beyond all question all 
thinking men are concerned for the moral 
standards of our Nation, as they must at all 
times and in all ages. I applaud your forth- 
right statements in your editorial. 

It has always been difficult for me to com- 
pare the morality of one age with that of an- 
other since vice tends to wear the clothing 
of the period and rarely steps out of charac- 
ter. Certainly the schools as well as the 
press, the church, and our other basic teach- 
ing institutions must never relax in their ef- 
forts to inculcate moral virtues in both the 
young and the old. 

Whether morality is lower in public places 
today or whether the press is more vigilant 
in exposing it, I cannot tell. But there are 
good signs, too. For example, all the major 
churches now have on our campus outstand- 
ing programs in which many students are 
genuinely and sincerely active and a real at- 
tempt is made to instruct and support the 
young person's religious faith and moral 
principles. 

THINK MATURELY 

I have been impressed with the many evi- 
dences of more mature thinking on the part 
of our students today and with the individ- 
ual’s concern over the maintenance of high 
standards of conduct for his group. Unfor- 
tunately, as is so often the case, it is the “law 
breaker” who is most apt to make the head- 
lines. 

No educator would question, I am sure, 
that the West Point incident and the athletic 
scandals are cause for genuine concern. As 
you know, the educators of our country today 
are watching college athletics with keen eyes 
and disturbed minds. It seems crystal clear 
that we must either channel college athletics 
more completely into our educational pat- 
tern or their importance will necessarily be 
reduced. 

I think no fault has been discovered in the 
moral and Christian beliefs which our fore- 
fathers handed down to us. Always we need 
to mobilize all of our energies in the task of 
teaching what is right on the college campus. 
This is a never-ending job since we start 
anew every year with another generation. 
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1 see no justification today for undue op- 
timism or boasting so far as our colleges are 
concerned but as I have said above, there are 
also many signs of a deeper spiritual life and 
a greater sense of moral responsibility among 
our students than was apparent many times 
in the “years of plenty” in the middle twen- 
ties or the “dark days” of the middle thirties, 

Although we would all condemn corrup- 
tion where it occurs, I am not able to pass 
judgment on the well-springs of public mo- 
rality except to say, as I have said above, that 
the only approach I know is to teach the in- 
dividual person and impress upon him con- 
stantly his great responsibilities in a demo- 
cratic society. 

This is the educator’s job and it is big 
enough in my judgment to command all the 
energies of those engaged in the field of or- 
ganized education, the work of the press, 
religion, and other teaching agencies. 

Faithfully yours, 
FP. A. MIDDLEBUSH. 


Dear Mr. Ray: There can be no brief and 
simple answer, I think, to the question asked 
by the Globe-Democrat. Such an answer 
could be given only on the basis of what 
has been well described as a “one-eyed 
philosophy.” The causes of the decline of 
morals in our country are many and complex 
and we can trace the origin of some back 
400 or 500 years. 

This much, however, does seem clear: The 
low standard of morals among us is a symp- 
tom of a very serious and deep-seated disease. 
Our trouble is not that we have an exces- 
sively high divorce rate, students who cheat, 
athletes who throw games, and public offi- 
cials who are corrupt. These things are signs 
that our civilization is sick, not the sickness 
itself. 

This is like the symptom of fever in the 
human body. If you are sick, the physician, 
when he comes, takes your temperature. 
The point at which the mercury in the 
thermometer stops is essential information 
for the doctor; it is a symptom, which with 
other signs, helps him make a diagnosis of 
the real trouble. But he will not mistake 
the symptom for the disease. He will not 
say “The trouble with you is that you have 
a high fever.” 


EVIDENCE OF TROUBLE 


But even though the fever is evidence 
of trouble and not the trouble itself, the doc- 
tor most likely will do something to bring 
your temperature down. This is a tem- 
porary measure, but a necessary one. 

There is much that can be done and is 
being done to deal with the symptoms of 
our basic difficulties. This is one of the 
functions of law and checks of various kinds. 
Certainly there is more graft in a society 
where it is easy to get away with it than 
in one where it is not. Then again, the 
very fact that there is more opportunity for 
graft in public office today because of the 
size and complexity of our governmental 
structure means that we must have stricter 
controls. 

But law and external devices are not 
enough. For morality itself is a symptom. 
A person who can be depended upon, who 

his word, does so because he has 
solid convictions about what his life means. 
He has convictions about how people must 
live together. To take a different illustra- 
tion: A school football team or a group of 
peopie working together have a strong team 
spirit, high morale. This is not the result of 
& law or of someone making a speech about 
the necessity of team play. It is the result 
of loyalty and devotion to a common cause, 

MANNERS AND SPIRIT 

Thomas Jefferson said, “It is the manners 
and spirit of a people which preserve a re- 
public in vigor.” Manners mean moral char- 
acter, Moral character and the spirit of a 
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people are products, results. They grow out 
of respect for ourselves and for Other peo- 
ple. They are strong in individuals who 
have a sense of belonging to a community 
with a purpose. 

How can we as individuals have that nec- 
essary respect for ourselves and for others? 
How can we have a sense of community, a 
feeling that we are bound together by a 
common pur ? These are among our 
basic needs if the Nation is to make a moral 
recovery, for we have cut ourselves off from 
these deep springs of hunran action. 

The Jewish-Christian tradition on which 
we have been nourished says that these 
springs of life are found only in God. When 
man thinks he can live without God, he cuts 
himself off from the source of truth and 
morality. 

If we are to make a moral recovery in this 
country, it will come, I believe, as a result 
of learning, perhaps the hard way, that we 
are not self-made people but God's children, 

Faithfully yours, 
Rr. Rev. ArtHur C. LICHTENBERGER. 


Dear Mr. Ray: Your newspaper, which 
reaches many, many thousands in the St. 
Louis and surrounding area, has done much 
to wake up the public thought on this very 
perplexing problem of morals in everyday 
life. 

Briefly, it might be summed Up in the 
statement that nmran must return to God. 
The education of an individual begins in 
the home and is extended through the 
school. 

Both are aided by the third unit of s0- 
ciety, the church, and unless these three 
work hand in hand in the formation of an 
individual, it is impossible to produce a 
citizen who might be called good in the light 
of our founding fathers’ belief that the 
church, the school, and the home are all of 
equal importance. 

It is as simple as that and it is as com- 
plex as that. Unless God and His laws are 
made the norm of human action, then we 
shall continue to have a decline of morals 
because of the lack of an absolute. 

Our prayers for your continued success 
and your efforts in bringing to the attention 
of our fellow Americans these important 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ’aMEs E. HoFLicH. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project 
3/ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Sunday 
New York Times of February 3, 1952. It 
presents, in my opinion, clearly and con- 
cisely the present status of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development. 

This project, of course, will eventually 
be developed. In the interest of national 
defense, both for the needed power and 
the navigation, it should be done now: 
Seaway Provect at Criricat StaGeE—ConcRESS 

Must Decipe WHETHER CANaDa Is To BuILD 

Ir ALONE 

(By Clayton Knowles) 

Wasnincron, February 2.—The St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project, vision of 
half a century, is nearing reality but it rests 
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with Congress—and at this session—to de- 
termine whether it shall be a great inter- 
national undertaking. 

Impatient at prolonged failure of Congress 
to act, Canadians whisked two bills through 
their Parliament last December that will en- 
able them to “go it alone” on the seaway 
and construct the power project in associa- 
tion with New York State. 

In a final appeal to the Congress for action 
President Truman this week stressed that 
it was “no longer a question whether the 
St. Lawrence seaway should be built” but 
whether the United States “shall partici- 
pate in its construction and thus maintain 
joint operation and control over this devel- 
opment which is so important to our secu- 
rity and our economic progress.” 

ENTRYWAY FROM OCEAN 

In its seaway phase the project would link 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, 
opening a great artery into the heart of the 
continent for ocean-going vessels up to 20,000 
tons. Of the 17 locks needed to overcome a 
600-foot drop in water level between Lake 
Superior and the ocean, 9 already are in 
being. 

The only major construction required is 
in the 120 miles between Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and Montreal. Ocean-going vessels of deep 
draft now can negotiate the 1,000 miles from 
the Atlantic to Montreal. Similar passage 
is possible now from Ogdensburg to Duluth, 
Minn., a distance of 1,200 miles. 

If this 120-mile navigation block could be 
removed the great inland waterway could 
accommodate all but the largest ocean liners 
and all naval striking power below battleship 
and carrier size. 

On the power side there is contemplated 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant at 
Barnhart Island in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence that would pro- 
duce about 13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity annually. The actual output of 
energy would be larger than that of either 
Boulder Dam or Grand Coulee. 

Power would be equally divided between 
the United States and Canada but this coun- 
try’s share alone would be enough, accord- 
ing to the National Security Resources 
Board, to add 10 percent to the power supply 
now available to New Hampshire, Vermont, 
the eastern two-thirds of New York State, 
and southern New England. 

A Federal Power Commission estimate was 
that electricity could be delivered from 
Barnhart Island to points as remote as 300 
miles for less than half the cost of the same 
power generated by steam plants within the 
area. 

Latest cost figures for the entire seaway- 
power project as compiled by the United 
States Army Engineer Corps was $818,000,000 
on the basis of December 1950 price levels. 

Of this total the United States share 
would be $556,000,000 and of this amount 
the Federal Government would get back 
$192,000,000 from the sale of power facilities 
to New York State, which would distribute 
the electricity. 

Tolls to be charged on the seaway would 
liquidate the balance of $374,000,000. Esti- 
mates of toll receipts run as high as $50,- 
000,000 a year. 


SECURITY ARGUMENT 


Proponents insist the project not only 
would advance the economic well-being of 
two great sister republics but also advance 
the security of all of North America. 

The present enormous defense effort, for 
example, has created a demand for electrical 
power and materials that the St. Lawrence 
project would go a long way to meet. 

An aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y., on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence could produce 
its product for 6 or 7 cents a pound less than 
at present. A Vermont copper mine which 
is dumping valuable iron and sulfur ore be- 
cause it does not have the power to process 
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it could increase its contribution to the 
defense effort. 

Steel plants in Ohio and other points in 
the Midwest which now depend on iron ore 
from the Superior-Mesabi region could pro- 
duce more cheaply if Labrador ore, uncov- 
ered less than a decade ago, could be shipped 
through the St. Lawrence. 

Every President for the last quarter of a 
century has favored the project, the present 
administration as strongly as any. Even be- 
fore he became Defense Mobilizer, Charles 
E. Wilson, who formerly opposed the project, 
was converted to it. Since he went into 
government he has become one of its strong- 
est proponents. . 

Principal lobby for the project is the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, which in 
turn draws support from many sectional 
groups and business associations. Both the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor lent powerful 
support. 

Arrayed in opposition are the railroads, 
which fear loss of business to the seaway; 
the power companies, which do not want 
public hydroelectric competition; the coal 
industry, dependent largely on the power in- 
dustry and the railroads, and the big port 
cities of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The national St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, supported by many sectional groups 
and business associations, is the big lobby in 
opposition. The seaway is attacked as a 
“socialized ditch,” the power project as a 
“New England TVA.” 


CASE BEFORE CONGRESS 


It was against this background that Presi- 
dent Truman called upon Congress for ac- 
tion. A careful chock indicates that the 
administration is backing up the President's 
words with action. Behind-the-scenes pres- 
sures, carefully exerted, have made it vir- 
tually certain that authorization for the joint 
project will be reported in both Senate and 
House. 

Once the measure is on the floor, pro- 
ponents expect that the difficult hurdle will 
be in the Senate. There is strong bipartisan 
support for it, however, and it is believed 
that if the administration goes to work 
enough uncertain Democrats can be swung 
into line to put the measure across. 

If Congress fails to act the Canadians plan 
to proceed alone on the seaway. The 27-foot 
channels and the twin 30-foot locks will be 
on the Canadian side of the river. Enlarg- 
ing the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, linking 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron, will not be accom- 
plished as it would under a joint construc- 
tion program. 

Canada will have complete control of the 
project and of the tolls, and proponents in 
this country say that tolls paid by Americans 
will in the long run be paying for the seaway. 
The power will be developed by Ontario 
Province and New York and since the Federal 
Power Commission must license it the pros- 
pect is that the requirement will be made 
that New York divide its share with neigh- 
boring States. 


Canada’s Decision To Build the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Is Hailed With 
Delight by American Taxpayers ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Can- 
ada’s decision to build the St. Lawrence 


seaway is the ideal solution to the prob- 
lem raised by the weary cries that the 
United States construct this economic 
monstrosity. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the December 3, 1951, issue of the Bath 
(Maine) Times, applauds Canada’s de- 
cision: 

Let Canapa Do Ir 

Canada’s decision to build the St. Lawrence 
waterway seems to be the ideal solution to a 
problem that has assumed far greater propor- 
tions than its actual importance wculd 
justify. 

Why Canada has decided to take this step 
we can well leave to the Canadians. It will 
benefit them far more than the United States 
and we hope will reward their efforts and 
enthusiasm. But the hard facts remain that 
the seaway can be operative only 7 months 
out of 12, and during that time only about 
4 percent of American-flag oceangoing vessels 
could use it profitably. 

Further, whatever benefits there may be 
for United States shipping will be equally 
available, whoever constructs or owns the 
seaway. Tolls must be the same for the 
ships of all nations, just as in the Panama 
and Suez Canals. And certainly, Canada will 
employ every inducement to build traffic 
volume for this costly venture. Unreason- 
able tolls would prevent competition with 
present transportation media. 

Some people, however, profess to be 
alarmed at the thought of Canadian control 
of that 1,000-mile stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River connecting the waterway with the sea. 
Whether this is a threat to United States 
security is entirely beside the point, since 
that portion of the river is in Canadian ter- 
ritory and would continue to belong to Cana- 
da regardless of United States participation 
in the project. 

One thing that does not meet the eye, how- 
ever, is that the joint undertaking plan pro- 
vided that the United States would pay five 
times as much as Canada for the portion of 
the waterway in the international section of 
the river, and now Canada is apparently quite 
willing to pay the whole cost. 

But certainly, if Canada is happy with her 
decision, the United States taxpayer should 
be overjoyed and cheering. 


The Answer to the Tirade Made by Mr. 
Veeder of the Department of Justice 
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HON. NORRIS POULSON \_ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
pute over water rights that may have 
far-reaching significance in the struggle 
of States to protect their own jurisdic- 
tions and traditions against Federal en- 
croachment has been going on in my 
State for the better part of a year. 

This controversy, which revolves 
around demands of the Marine Corps 
for a water supply for their big Camp 
Pendleton establishment between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, has attracted 
national attention in recent months be- 
cause of the ‘actics used by Federal au- 
thorities in what some zealous bureau- 
crats maintain is only a routine court 
suit to settle conflicting claims to water 
in the Santa Margarita River Basin, 
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Many Members of the House will re- 
call that only a month ago, the Satur- 
day Evening Post printed an eye-catch- 
ing and thought-provoking article en- 
titled “The Government’s Big Grab,” 
that described the implications of the 
claims made by the Justice Department 
and the possible effect of the radical 
legal philosophy which Federal lawyers 
are trying to establish. 

To my surprise, and I am sure that of 
many of my colleagues, the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp last week contained an 
exceedi::gly long and ill-tempered let- 
ter—inserted by a prominent Member of 
the other body—in which the chief of 
the Government’s eager-beaver bureau- 
cratic legal staff assailed the article in 
this widely respected weekly magazine 
and impugned the honesty and chal- 
lenged the accuracy of the authors. 

Since the Recorp has been made the 
vehicle for such a diatribe, I feel sure 
my colleagues would like to know the 
latest developments in this argument 
that may have very important repercus- 
sions. I wonder, incidentally, how 
many hours paid for by the American 
taxpayers were used in writing the let- 
ter which Attorney General McGrath’s 
special assistant in charge of this re- 
markable suit, one William H. Veeder, 
sent to the editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and then got a Member of the 
other body to put in the Recorp. 

I believe in fairness, and in order to 
enlighten my colleagues, who may soon 
have to consider some legislation bear- 
ing on this remarkable lawsuit, I should 
bring to their attention the reply to Spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney General Veeder 
which has been written by the authors 
of the magazine article. 

Because I was a member of a House 
subcommittee which went to California 
and held hearings in connection with 
this water-rights controversy, I hope nry 
colleagues will read this letter with care, 
since it throws much light on the way 
one Government official has tried to 
twist facts and doctor the record: 

JANUARY 20, 1952. 
Mr. BEN Hises, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Hises: It is a high pleasure to 
answer Mr. William H. Veeder’s complaint 
about our appropriately titled article “The 
Government's Big Grab,” in the January 5 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. This is 
the first time we have been able to get a word 
out of Mr. Veeder. During the Fallbrook 
hearings, he refused to be interviewed by 
Ainsworth; later, when Shipp attempted to 
obtain a thumbnail biography, Mr. Veeder 
declined to reveal even his name, age, and 
address, until ordered to do so by a superior 
in the Justice Department. 

In his long and inaccurate letter, Mr. 
Veeder uses the words “vicious,” “irrespon- 
sible,” “malovelent,” “malicious,” and “viru- 
lent,” in regard to the authors. We are de- 
lighted. These are the familiar words always 
employed by bureaucrats with totalitarian 
delusions when the press prints the truth. 
These words describe the Post and us not at 
all, but they do imply something about Mr. 
Veeder'’s thought processes. 

In the main, aside from being crudely 
abusive, the burden of Mr. Veeder's letter 
comprises an attempt to prove his case by 
legal technicality, as he is trying to win it 
in the courts. This, of course, is what terri- 
fies the 14,000 embattiec residents of the 
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Fallbrook area, what concerns us as reporters, 
and what should alarm all Americans. The 
fact that Mr. Veeder may win in the courts 
is what we painstakingly pointed out in the 
article. That is why we wrote the story. 
That is why House bill No. 5368 is now be- 
fore the Congress to stop Mr. Veeder and to 
assert the rights of citizens to their own 
water as against the encroachment of big 
Government wielding legal machinery. 

This technique always covered by legality, 
too, is familiar. It has always been employed 
by grab-Government bureaucrats, from the 
Third Reich to mink-coat chiselers in the 
Department of Justice and deep-freeze bene- 
ficiaries in the White House. 

Now to Mr. Veeder’s shaky protests: 

He writes that no Federal court would 
entertain a suit of the character described. 
The fact is that the Federal courts receive 
many complaints, some of them from the 
United States Department of Justice, which 
are disposed of in numerous ways. Some are 
thrown out, some die of attrition, and others 
are prosecuted. But for Mr. Veeder to say 
that the mere filing of a complaint, as in 
this case, constitutes sanction by the court 
of the matters involved is wildly contrary to 
fact. In this instance, there has been s0 
far, only legal sparring about some of the 
technicalities in the framing of the com- 
plaint. No consideration has been given to 
the merits of the litigation itself. Thus to 
attribute to the courts, as Mr, Veeder seeks 
to do, some definitive action in regard to the 
Fallbrook case, is ridiculous. We have not 
challenged or questioned the court. We 
have questioned Mr. Veeder’s complaint filed 
with the court. 

Mr. Veeder alleges the suit was initiated 
at the request of the Department of the 
Navy. In reality, two amicable agreements 
for storage and division of the water of the 
Santa Margarita were reached by the Navy 
and the Fallbrook people on January 27, 
1949, and again in December 1949. These 
were overturned only upon the insistence of 
Mr. Veeder, and possibly others, in the De- 
partment of Justice. The second of the two 
agreements was approved and initialed by 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, along with all the other interested agen- 
cies before Mr. Veeder overthrew it. Let Mr. 
Veeder consult his own files. 

Mr. Veeder asserts that it is essential to 
have before the court all of the claimants 
for water from Santa Margarita River—about 
14,000, according to his own computation, 
which he now tries to repudiate. No such 

ever has been invoked in California 
during the last 100 years. Heretofore, all 
disputes concerning ownership on a stream 
have been decided among the main parties 
involved in the dispute, not including all 
the owners with trifling or nonexistent 
claims. As tative CLam ENGLE, one 
of California's foremost water lawyers and 
chairman of the committee which investi- 
gated the Santa Margarita case, stated: “No 
useful purpose is being served by securing a 
legal and encyclopedic definition of water 
rights down to the last bucketful.” 

When Mr. Veeder says that we are denying 
the specific ruling of two of California’s 
most eminent jurists when we charge that 
the United States is taking from the claim- 
ants their rights to use water, he forgets 
that this case has not been tried and that 
the judges have not rendered their decision. 

The complaint of the Government, as 
phrased by Mr. Veeder, insists upon para- 
mount rights,” and Mr. Veeder need not try 
to deny it. Here is a paragraph from his 
complaint: 

“The defendants now are encroaching upon 
and threaten to continue to encroach upon 
the already insufficient supply of water re- 
quired for the Nation's defense in connec- 
tion with Camp Pendleton * * * the 
right of the United States of America in and 


to the Santa Margarita River are paramount 
to the rights of the defendants * * * 
the United States prays that this court for- 
ever enjoin these defendants from encroach- 
ing or infringing upon or threatening to 
encroach or infringe upon the rights of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Veeder claims that we seek to pervert 
the meaning of the word “paramount.” Mr. 
Veeder, as shown in his complaint asserts a 
paramount right to the water of the Santa 
Margarita River, but he has no control what- 
ever over the Federal district court, or over 
the appellate court, or over the Supreme 
Court of the United States in regard to what 
construction or interpretation they place on 
the word “paramount.” The United States 
Supreme Court, in fact, in 1947, in the sub- 
merged lands case, did utilize the term “par- 
amount” out of a long and complicated 
complaint of the Department of Justice to 
give to the United States Government, with- 
out compensation, the lands which for 100 
years or more had belonged to California, 
Texas, and Louisiana. Mr. Veeder cannot 
bind the courts in advance with his own at- 
tempted interpretation of the word “para- 
mount.” 

But what he means by it is clear and 
frightening. Here is a direct quote from his 
pleading before the court, and the matter 
in brackets are ours: 

“The United States holds the rights to 
the use of the water in question as a [sov- 
ereign] having exclusive jurisdiction over 
its properties. Thus to the term “para- 
mount” as used there must be attributed the 
additional connotation of [a sovereign].” 

Mr. Veeder writes that “your statement 
that this case could be a pattern for confis- 
cation is thus disclosed to be utterly ab- 
surd.” If the court rules, as it could, that 
the Government has a “paramount” right 
to any of the defendants in this water liti- 
gation, the defendants thus lose their water 
rights without compensation. This not be- 
ing an action in eminent domain or con- 
demnation, it becomes, if Mr. Veeder wins, 
very plainly confiscation. Thus, full valid- 
ity is given to the fear as expressed by Rep- 
resentative Sartor, of Pennsylvania, that the 
implication of the Fallbrook case goes far be- 
yond California. 

Mr. Veeder refers to the stipulated judg- 
ment between the Vails and the Santa Mar- 
garita Ranch. He fails to point out that 
coiinsel for both the Vails and the Santa 
Margarita Ranch have stated that they tra- 
ditionally respected the rights of other users 
along the streams who were not parties to 
that litigation and judgment. Yet Mr. 
Veeder, in suing and using the judgment be- 
tween two private litigants as a basis, has 
brought in approximately 13,998 other liti- 
gants who were in no way connected with 
the private agreement between the Vails 
and the O’Neills, and who enjoyed their 
rights undisputedly until sued by Veeder. 

Mr. Veeder writes that our “efforts to make 
it appear that others than a few small farmers 
in the extremely narrow valley of the Santa 
Margarita River between the Vail Estate and 
the Rancho Santa Margarita have historically 
used water from the stream represents an- 
other example of studied departure from 
fact.” Quite the contrary. This is another 
example of Mr. Veeder’s studied departure 
from fact. 

The Santa Margarita River Basin com- 
prises about 710 square miles, or 454,000 
acres, and all of the 14,000 or.so owners are 
to be made defendants, according to Mr. 
Veeder's suit. The historical use of the water 
has extended throughout this 454,000-acre 
watershed along the Murrieta and Temecula 
Creeks, which make up the Santa Margarita 
River, and as far away as the Oak Grove area, 
where water users like H. H. Bergman and 
his forebears have resided for approximately 
a century. 
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And now an astonisher. Mr. Veeder de- 
nies that there are 14,000 defendants in the 
Fallbrook case. Unfortunately for his accu- 
racy, or for his veracity, the estimate was 
arrived at from figures from his own office. 
Moreover, Mr. Veeder himself confirmed it 
on August 13, 1951, before approximately 40 
witnesses, one of whom was Ed Ainsworth. 
This was at the Fallbrook High Schoo! audi- 
torium hearing when Mr. Veeder said that 
6,000 parcels of land were involved in the 
litigation. According to the title companies, 
each parcel represents two and a fraction 
owners. The Justice Department itself, 
therefore, is authority for the statement that 
14,000 defendants will be involved when all 
the summonses are served. 

Mr. Veeder discusses the matter of “exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.” The great point at issue 
in this whole matter, of course, is whether 
the traditionally respected and established 
laws of California in regard to water rights 
shall prevail as they have done without ques- 
tion for 100 years or whether the Federal 
Government can come in with a claim of 
“paramount” and “sovereign” rights and 
overthrow the State laws which have pro- 
tected water-rights owners. Mr. Veeder him- 
self stated on April 25, 1951, in official hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary that “we are 
* * * going to litigate the question of 
whether the State laws for administration of 
water rights in the State of California super- 
sede the constitutional law of the Govern- 
ment in regard to exclusive jurisdiction.” 

Then he said ir his pleading before the 
court: 

“It is abundantly clear that the fact that 
exclusive jurisdiction resides in the United 
States casts the claims and rights of the 
United States in a different perspective than 
[sic] that of the ordinary water user.” 

Continuing his tedious and bad-tempered 
complaint, Mr. Veeder says that “failure to 
consummate the proposal (he means the 
agreement between the Fallbrook people and 
the Navy) over impounding and dividing the 
water of the Santa Margarita may not be 
ascribed to the Department of Justice.” 

But innumerable witnesses exist who can 
testify that the first agreement was indeed 
overthrown by Mr. Veeder. In the case of 
the second agreement, the Department of 
Justice prevented its consummation despite 
the fact that the Navy had asked for and 
received from the Fallbrook Public Utility 
District a formal approval of agreement 
No. 2. And agreement No. 2 had been en- 
tered into with the approval of all agencies 
involved, including Navy and marines. Let 
Mr. Veeder consult the records for a change. 

In regard to the 35,000 acre-feet per year 
claimed by the Government, from a stream 
which has yielded only 24,000 acre-feet a 
year, Mr. Veeder tries to excuse himself by 
citing claims for large amounts by cther 
groups. However, in repudiating a recent 
stipulation with the State of California in 
this case, Mr. Veeder denied the right of 
claimants even to seek title to water under 
recognized State law on the Santa Margarita 
by the assertion that it constituted a cloud 
upon the title of the United States. Actually, 
the only amount actually granted to the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District is 10,000 
acre-feet under formal State permit, and the 
district was ready to accept merely 7,£00 feet 
in its agreement with the Navy, which, as 
we said before, was forestalled by Mr. Veeder. 

All told, special assistant to the Attorney 
General William H. Veeder reveals in his 
letter a special skill for misstating and for 
distorting fact. Indeed, this interesting fel- 
low who won't tell a reporter his age and 
address seems to be positively greedy for 
opportunities to exhibit his deftness at non 
sequitur and nonsense. Since the article 
in question was published, Mr. Veeder has 
served the Fallbrook public school with sum- 
monses. He is now trying to take water 
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away from school children—and he may do 
it too. His most recent exploit seems in- 
credible, but, it is embarrassingly true: 

A few days ago Mr. Veeder filed a claim 
to the waters of the San Jacinto River water- 
shed in the Menifee Valley, some 45 miles 
away from the Fallbrook battleground, and, 
obviously, in another watershed. Moreover, 
it is downhill from Fallbrook. The astute 
special assistant is claiming water that runs 
the other way. Maybe after all this isn’t 
surprising. Veeder will challenge the laws 
of nature and insist that water run up- 
hill. Well, Ainsworth and Shipp will be on 
hand to see how he makes out in that 
argument. 

Sincerely, 
Ep AINSWORTH. 
CAMERON SHIPP. 





Politics and Death 4 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
taken from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on December 28, 1951, entitled 
“Politics and Death”: 


PouiTics AND DEATH 


In the wake of the Orient No. 2 Mine 
tragedy, near West Frankfort, Ill., a four- 
pronged investigation is shaping up. Fed- 
eral, State, union, and company inquiries 
will delve into causes of the blast that killed 
119 miners. This is a familiar and ironic 
routine. 

After every big mine catastrophe, we wit- 
ness a furor of official probes. They show 
possible causes, failures, sometimes lack of 
safety precautions, and inadequate laws. 

But what they report is soon forgot. A 
few months or years later the same kind 
of explosion happens again and others are 
buried alive, smothered by gases, mangled 
in death. 

After a long record of these mass killings, 
mines are still hazard spots. Preventable 
dangers are not eradicated. Why? 

In March 1947 Illinois suffered one of the 
worst mine explosions in the State's history. 
The Centralia disaster took 111 lives. There 
was widespread talk of culpability and 
charges were hurled broadcast. Again we 
witnessed a full-dress investigation. 

It led to the introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress, sponsored by Congressman Price, of 
Illinois, requiring compliance with regula- 
tions of the Federal Mine Bureau. At pres- 
ent Federal inspection has no enforcement 
teeth; Federal inspectors can only advise 
about safety problems. Was this law 
passed? No. 

Politics interfered. Specious arguments 
were offered that such a statute would in- 
vade State rights—a handy means of blocking 
legislation that might prove costly to some 
interests. Politics had its aftermath in a 
worse catastrophe at West Frankfort. 

It is possible, of course, that with all Fed- 
eral safeguards such an explosion might have 
occurred. It is considerably less probable, 
however, than under State regulations, which 
do not include important demands of Federal 
inspection. 

So this stricken town of Illinois suffers the 
worst mine tragedy the Nation has seen in 23 
years. Each such disaster is followed by 
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blustering talk and indignant demands. But 
it all seems to fade out with the headlines. 

President John L. Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers, has backed the Price mine 
safety bill. He laid blame for the Orient 
calamity upon Congressmen who blocked the 
legislation. He is right to a degree. 

Whatever the causes of the West Frankfort 
catastrophe, no investigation can do a bit of 
good unless it brings enactment of tough, 
uniform rules against mine hazards. There 
is too much politics in State regulation; 
Federal supervision is essential. 

It is inconceivable to believe far safer con- 
ditions of work cannot be maintained in 
mines than are now enforced. It is a wonder 
men go into the pits under conditions that 
now too often exist. 





Wisconsin Wholeheartedly Backs the 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 


in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to 
include and call to the attention of the 





membership of this body a letter re-. 


ceived from the Hovrorable Walter J. 
Kohler, Jr., Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, and pertaining to the Gov- 
ernor’s committee for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

As the list of names which follows 
the Governor’s letter shows, the above 
committee represents a broad cross sec- 
tion of Wisconsin's citizens and organi- 
zations interested in agriculture, indus- 
try, and labor and gives evidence of the 
unanimity of support which the citizens 
of our State are giving to the seaway 
project: 

SrTatTe or WISCONSIN, 
.EXEcuTIvE OFFICE, 
Madison, January 31, 1952. 
The Honorable Clement J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: I am writ- 
ing to invite your attention to the organi- 
zation of the Governor's Committee for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project which will en- 
deavor to assist in securing favorable action 
in this session of Congress on the seaway 
legislation which is before you. 

This committee represents a broad cross 
section of Wisconsin's citizens and organiza- 
tions interested in agriculture, industry, and 
labor, and gives evidence of the unanimity 
of support which the citizens of our State 
are giving to the seaway project. A list of 
the members is enclosed. 

At the initial meeting of the committee on 


tives in Congress to inform them of the de- 
sire of the committee and the organizations 
which they represent for your support of the 
project. 

As you, of course, know, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has determined that it will pro- 
ceed with the seaway project regardless of 
the decision which is made by the Congress 
of the United States. It was the belief of 
the committee that it would be detrimental 
to the industry and agriculture of Wisconsin 
and the Middle West if this project were un- 
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dertaken without participation by the 
United States. In such an event, the Cana- 
dian Government would be in a position 
to arbitrarily fix tolls for use of the water- 
way which might well put our industry and 
agriculture at a distinct competitive dis- 
advantage. 

I am confident that you as a Wisconsin 
Representative in Congress can be counted 
upon to exert every effort to secure passage 
of this legislation. 

With good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa ter J. Koner, Jr., 
Governor. 
GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE FOR THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 

Citizen representation: Chairman, H. C. 
Brockel, municipal port director, board of 
harbor commissioners, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Frank H. Ranney, chairman, Milwaukee Har- 
bor Commission, Milwaukee, Wis.; Irvin 
Maier, publisher, Milwaukee Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Julius Sherfinski, Stanley De- 
partment Store, Ashland, Wis.; Ray Lauben- 
stein, treasurer, Leicht Transfer & Storage 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; C. E. Broughton, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Farm Bureau Federation: Curtis Hatch, 
president, Madison, Wis. 

Grange: William E. Seffern, master, Van 
Dyne, Wis. 

Farmers’ Union: K. W. Hones, president, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

A. F. of L.: George Haberman, president, 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Rural Electrification Association: H. O. 
Melby, Westby, Wis. 

AMVETS: John F. Leason, 
mander, Marionette, Wis. 

American Veterans’ Committee: Leonard 
8. Zubrensky, chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Junior Chambers of Commerce: Floyd 
Springer, Jr., president, Madison, Wis. 

National Milk Producers Association: Ly- 
man McKee, president, Madison Co-op Milk 
Producers Association, Madison, Wis.; Wil- 
liam O. Perdue, secretary, Pure Milk Products 
Co-operative, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Wisconsin Eagles: Robert W. Hansen, past 
national president, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CIO: Herman Steffes, president, Wisconsin 
CIO, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Industry: Robert Friend, president, Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Joseph Heil, president, the Heil Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; William D. Vogel, president, 
P. & V.-Atlas Industrial Center, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: Bertell Mac- 
Donald, State commander, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Wausau, Wis. 

American Legion: Kenneth Greenquist, 
State commander, American Legion, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture: Milo K. 
Swanton, secretary, Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Superior: Henry R. Knudsen, vice presi- 
dent, Knudsen Bros. Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Superior, Wis.; Neil Smith, presi- 
dent, Roth Bros., Superior, Wis. 


In addition, I wish to call the attention 
of the membership of the House to the 
following letter which I received from 
Mr. J. D. Ferguson, the editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal, as well as to the fol- 
lowing editorial of that newspaper which 
appeared in the January 27 edition: 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, 
January 31, 1952. 
Hon. Cirement J. ZABLOcKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN: The United States has 

become great not only because of its political 
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system but because it has been rich in re- 
sources and has had the vision and energy to 
develop those resources and put them to work 
for the entire Nation. 

The greatest remaining resource of the 
United States and the North American Con- 
tinent is the only partially developed Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and hydroelec- 
tric potential. No other project could do 
more to enrich the Nation and to solve some 
of our most basic needs for transportation, 
power, and raw materials. 

The seaway and its accompanying power 
projects have long made sense to the Mil- 
waukee Journal and to many leaders respon- 
sible for the development and welfare of the 
entire Nation. Today the project makes more 
sense than ever. It would add a fourth coast 
line to our Nation, give much needed power 
to an area that employs 40 percent of the 
Nation's industrial workers, provide cheaper 
transportation to the States that produce the 
bulk of our agricultural products, give access 
to badly needed and new-found sources of 
iron ore, contribute immeasurably to our in- 
dustrial strength and national defense. 

This is no regional project. It is a national 
project. The question is no longer whether 
or not the seaway should be built. It will be 
built, either by Canada alone or—as leaders 
of both great nations have planned for 
years—by the United States and Canada in 
partnership. 

Certainly we cannot afford to abandon our 
right to a full share of the development of 
one of our greatest remaining resources. 
Certainly we cennot let regionalism, indiffer- 
ence, or lack of vision rob this Nation of the 
benefits of a project that is as logical and in- 
evitable as the Panama Canal ever was. 

I am sending you some background ma- 
terial about the seaway, reprinted from the 
Milwaukee Journal. I hope this project will 
have your careful study in the light of the 
needs of the entire Nation and that you will 
see fit to give it your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. Percuson, 
Editor, the Milwaukee Journal, 


For more than a century, farsighted Amer- 
icans have dreamed of a seaway from the 
western tip of Lake Superior to the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence—tapping the heartland 
of America. They dreamed of expanding 
the natural waterway that has been a major 
trade and travel route for centuries—of 
opening nature’s bottleneck which has pre- 
vented major ocean trade from penetrating 
almost the center of the continent. 

For decades there has been the accom- 
panying dream of harnessing the wasted 
water power that now rushes out of the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

The time has come to stop dreaming 
and to realize the vast benefits that would 
accrue to the entire Nation through the 
proper development of this tremendous water 
resource—the greatest undeveloped resource 
of the continent. 

The Milwaukee Journal has long believed 
that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way and hydroelectric development would 
be logical expansions of the American econ- 
omy. The Journal believes that the imme- 
diate beneflits to the heartland of America 
would spread over the Nation. This is a 
national—not a regional—project. 

The Journal further believes that the sea- 
way and its accompanying water power have 
never been more greatly needed than now, 
when the strengthening of our economy and 
productive plant are vital to national de- 
Tense. 

America can no longer decide whether the 
seaway will be built—for Canada is going to 
build it. America can only decide whether 
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to share in the seaway benefits or face the 
future as a customer of Canada. 


THe Seaway Witt Be Burt 


Immediate approval of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway has been urged upon 
Congress by President Truman in a special 
message. 

The Congress is faced with what may be 
its last opportunity to decide whether the 
United States will be a partner or “merely a 
customer” of Canada in the development of 
the continent's greatest waterway and source 
of hydroelectric power. 

The seaway project has been advocated by 
every President in the last 30 years. But 
this time there is a new and final urgency. 
The big issue that has kept Congress from 
acting—the eternal fight over whether the 
seaway should be built at all—has been 
settled. 

The ceaway is going to be built—and built 
now. Canada is prepared to start the de- 
velopment as soon as possible, with our help 
if we will give it, alone if we won't. 

The sectional, the special interest, the 
downright indifferent forces which have pre- 
vented the United States from joining in 
seaway development have lost all of their 
pet arguments in the face of Canada’s deter- 
mination to get started. The only decision 
left for us is whether we will help build the 
seaway and obtain a voice in controlling the 
waterway which forms part of our northern 
international boundary, or whether we will 
sit back and pay for the seaway through 
tolls without a voice in its operation. 

“No great nation,” President Truman told 
Congress, “has ever deliberately abandoned 
its interest in any of the vital waterways of 
the world. Indeed, the record has been the 
opposite. Nations have vied furiously and 
have often fought over control of key water 
gateways such as the Dardanelles, the Suez 
Canal, and the Straits of Gibraltar.” 

Will the United States abandon its interest 
in our most vital waterway? Not unless 
Congress, unlike any other Congress in our 
history, ignores national interest and lacks 
the kind of vision which has so vigorously 
made every frontier part of the bone and 
sinew of the Nation. 

The history of the seaway fight, the bene- 
fits that improved waterways and electric 
power would bring, the part that the seawzy 
would play in strengthening the American 
defense and economy have all been reviewed 
many times. The story has been told most 
effectively in the Journal in several articles 
by Rod Van Every. 

The arguments are in. The die is cast. 
The seaway will be built. As President Tru- 
man said, “It is inconceivable * * ® 
that Congress should allow any local or spe- 
cial interest to divest our country of its 
rightful place in the joint development of 
the St. Lawrence River in the interest of all 
the people of the United States.” 


Mr. Speaker, the people of the State of 
Wisconsin have long favored our Na- 
tion’s participation with Canada in the 
construction and control of the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway. The above ap- 
pearing statements attest to the fact 
that the people of our State are exerting 
every effort to further the realization of 
that project. 

I sincerely hope that the above-con- 
tained sample of sentiments of the peo- 
ple of my State will receive careful con- 
sideration of the membership of this 
body and that the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation will receive expeditious and 
favorable action from Congress during 
the early stage of this session. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. MELVIN PRICE = ,_- 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Sun-Times 
on January 28, 1952, entitled ‘““Make the 
Mines Safe”: 


MAKE THE MINEs SaFe 


Director Walter Eadie, of the Illinois De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals, is scheduled 
to testify Monday before a congressional com- 
mittee that is studying a proposal for a tough 
Federal mine-inspection law. 

Undoubtedly Eadie will tell the Congress- 
men about Governor Stevenson's experience 
in the last session of the Illinois Legislature. 
Governor Stevenson proposed an excellent, 
modern safety code. It was the product of 
18 months of research by Eadie’s department 
and by the University of Illinois department 
of mines and metallurgy. 

Governor Stevenson's effort to make IIli- 
nois mines safer got exactly nowhere. State 
senators from the coal-mining areas refused 
to support the measure. 

Making mines safer costs operators more 
money. That is why some coal operators 
have opposed the intrusion of the United 
States Government into the mine-safety field. 

The Federal Safety Code is stricter—there- 
fore more expensive—than the laws of most 
States. So up to now operators have suc- 
cessfully lobbied against giving the Govern- 
ment the right to shut down mines it con- 
siders unsafe. Federal safety regulations are 
only advisory; they can be disregarded. 

Last week Secretary of Interior Oscar Chap- 
man testified in Washington that if the Gov- 
ernment had the authority to enforce its 
safety code, there would have been no ex- 
plosion in the New Orient mine at West 
Frankfort, Ill., last month. That explosion 
killed 119 men. 

The miners’ union has authority to pull its 
men out of mines it considers unsafe. But 
the union doesn’t like to cost its members 
loss of pay. Like the operators, it often is 
willing to take a chance to make a buck. 

Inasmuch as all miners everywhere should 
be protected from their own or their bosses’ 
chance taking, Congress should pass a uni- 
form Federal safety law providing that un- 
safe mines could be shut down by Uncle Sam 
until they were made safe. 

The families of the 790 persons killed and 
38,000 injured in United States mine disasters 
last year should impress Congress more than 
the worn-out argument that such a law 

would invade States’ rights. What about 
human rights? 





We Need Alaska 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT V 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 


like to call the attention of the Members 
of Congress to an editorial endorsing 
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Alaska statehood which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News for February 1, 
1952. The editorial is as follows: 


We Neep ALASKA 


The Senate next week will start debate 
on statehood for Alaska. It will be the first 
debate of its kind in 40 years, since Arizona 
and New Mexico came into the Union. 

The great Territory that is knocking at 
our door is even vaster than our large west- 
ern States. It is nearer to Russia than any 
other United States soil, and hence a vital 
military area. 

It is a thoroughly American Territory. 
People have gone there from all 48 States to 
live, and the 1950 census shows Alaska 
gained 78 percent in population during the 
previous decade—more than any State in 
the Union. It ts still growing. 

Besides its year-round population of 128,- 
643, it accommodates 30,000 to 50,000 seasonal 
workers in its great fishing industry, many 
other transients in construction, and the 
beginnings of a tourist trade that some day 
will rival Canada’s. Already there is the 
war-built highway to Alaska, open the year 
round. 

Construction starts this year on a $40,000,- 
000 pulp mill at Ketchikan, the first of sev- 
eral which will make badly needed paper 
from Alaska’s vast timber resources. 
Alaska has vast resources of oil, coal, and 
other important minerals. 

Alaskans have shown they know how to 
govern themselves. The Territory has no 
debts. Its government will have a surplus of 
$2,000,000 at the end of the current bi- 
ennium. 

In the debate, the Senate will hear basi- 
cally the same arguments that have been 
used against the admission of every State 
that has been admitted in the last 100 years. 

But Alaskans have shown they are ready 
for statehood in every way. They have 
earned admission, and the country needs 


them, 
a8 
Don’t Take Freedom for Granted 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE L 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
written by Peter Pirogov, the 31-year-old 
ex-Russian flier, who 3 years ago thrilled 
the world by his flight from behind the 
iron curtain in a stolen plane. After Mr. 
Pirogov's flight to freedom, he settled in 
the United States, is awaiting citizen- 
ship in this country, and meanwhile has 
married and taken a position with the 
United States Government. In this 
article Mr. Pirogov writes of his joy in 
the freedom allowed in America and 
what citizenship will mean to him. I 
believe his words are well worth reading, 
and may make many an American stop 
and think of the privileges enjoyed by 
each and every citizen of this country. 
Certainly there is food for thought here: 

Don’t TAKE FREEDOM FoR GRANTED 
(By Peter Pirogov) 

You are lucky. You are citizens of the 
United States. You, like most Americans, do 
not know how lucky you are. I do, for I was 
a citizen of that country where you must be 
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a slave if you want to retain your citizen- 
ship. In that country you have no freedom, 
In that country the leaders call you “com- 
rade” and treat you worse than an enemy. 
To the leaders the citizens are worthless 
creatures without feeling, without rights. 
They are enslaved masses, the citizens of that 
country from which I fied—the country 
called Russia. 


Three years ago I arrived in the United 
States 


No man, not even a young man of 28 as I 
was, can make the adjustment overnight 
from a slave state to a land where the word 
“freedom” has full meaning. 

That's why I felt sorry for the newsdealer 
in New York whom I passed a few days after 
my arrival. 

“He will have big trouble,” I said to myself, 
when I heard this Broadway peddler of the 
free press of America snap his fingers at a 
cover portrait of President Truman and say 
to a customer, “Truman. What a dumb 
cookie he is.” 

A friend interpreted this to me and ex- 
plained that a man—any man—in the United 
States has the right to criticize whomever he 
wants. I only half believed my new-found 
American friend who told me this, for just a 
little while before my flight to freedom in a 
stolen Soviet plane I sat before a portrait 
of Field Marshal Timoshenko and muttered 
the Russian equivalent of “imbecile.” 

Twelve hours later I was sitting before a 
representative of the: dread Russian secret 
police. He told me that I would be impris- 
oned unless I admitted “a serious crime 
against the Government.” My crime, I 
learned, was my remark about the blunder- 
ing Russian hero. At first I denied making 
it, but then I was confronted with the man 
who had informed on me—my best friend. 
I was finally released, but only after I had 
signed an agreement to become an informer, 
too 


Let me tell you some little things you 
Americans take for granted. 

I married recently, and my wife's 444 -year- 
old daughter, Vali, and myself often go for 
long strolls down the broad avenues of your 
beautiful Capital City. 

On a walk just a few days ago Vali and I 
passed a big broad-shouldered policeman. 
This little girl walked up to hini, smiled, and 
said, “Hi.” 

I thought to myself that I would have been 
terror-stricken at this audacity 3 years ago. 
The officer smiled and patted her on the 
head. 


“That is for me to use to protect good little 
girls like you,” he said. The answer satisfied 
my little girl and she said “O. K.” and 
skipped off. 

When she is grown I will tell her about this 
and tell her how in Russia no child would 
dare to go up to a policeman and how moth- 
ers frighten their children into quick obe- 
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I told an acquaintance who had intro- 
duced me to her that in Russia a woman her 
age would be an old, old woman. 

But it is no wonder that Russian women 
look so old. They carry heavy burdens and 
do the work of men. And, of course, in addi- 
tion to the work they do, Russia’s old young 
women have very poor diets. 

What will citizenship mean to me? 

Above all, citizenship will mean freedom 
for the little girl I put to bed each night. 
She sleeps peacefully; she has no fear that 
the Soviets will crash down the front door 
during the night. 

I remember the night when this happened 
at our house. The Soviets broke into our 
house and took everything away. Every- 
thing, even the children’s underwear, the 
eating utensils, a half-loaf of bread. They 
did this because my father had refused to 
add his few acres to a collective farm. He 
wanted to remain independent, but, of 
course, he could not. You in America com- 
plain about taxes, but I am happy to be an 
American taxpayer, and while I am on the 
subject you will be interested to know that 
all Russian workers pay an additional 2-per- 
cent income tax which they are told is used 
to help the starving unemployed persons of 
the United States and other countries. 

I wonder what happens to that 2 percent. 
I know the Soviets do not use it to help their 
Own people who need everything. 

American citizenship means to me a 
chance to earn a good salary at any work I 
choose and for which I am qualified. 

Citizenship means that my daughter will 
get an education and that she will not be 
abused by sadistic school teachers. She will 
be able to raise her hand and ask questions. 
In Russia, no one is really educated, only 
trained as a servant of the state. 

There is no way I can repay this great Na- 
tion for freedom except by being the best 
kind of citizen I know how to be. 

When I become a citizen of the United 
States—and I hope that will be in the not- 
too-distant future—I will vote every time 
there is an election, whether it be for dog- 
catcher, or for the President. Think of it, 
me, Peter Pirogov, with the power to vote 
for whomever I please. 

I have learned that many Americans do 
not use this voting privilege. 

How ashamed you should be to neglect 
this sacred right for which thousands of 
your countrymen have died in two great 
world wars, your most priceless right as 
freemen 


You run this country. Your vote runs 
this country. You must use it to see that 
your wonderful land is run the way the 
majority of you want it run. 

When I am a citizen, I hope that I shall 
be called upon to serve as a member of a 
jury. That is another priceless thing you 
Americans have—trial by jury. In my coun- 
try, to be arrested is to be convicted. Trials 
are a farce. 

Americans are thought rich by the rest 
of the world. And you are rich by any 
standard. You have nicer homes, better 
cars, better everything than the people of 
any other country. But these material 
things are nothing in comparison to the 
riches you enjoy as free people with priceless 
rights. 

Take for example the freedom you exercise 
when Sunday comes. You take it for grant- 
ed that you can go to church. In Russia we 
are taught there is no God. On Sunday here 
I can take my little girl openly to a church 
and I marvel at this. I remember how my 
father used to make the sign of the cross 
secretly over my head. With Russians, 
prayers to God are crimes against the state. 
Stalin is their god and communism is their 
religion. 

Returning again to the freedom of which 
I spoke first, you Americans take freedom of 
speech for granted. I recall in Russia one 
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evening, a drunken NKVD officer bragged 
about a minor decoration he had received 
and what he had done to deserve it. He 
told the group of officers around him that he 
single-handedly had apprehended a young 
girl who acted as courier for one of the free- 
dom undergrounds. He had tied her to a 
pole and wound a wire around her tongue 
until she confessed. That girl is symbolic 
of Russia, for today she is mute, as all Rus- 
sia is mute. There is no freedom of speech. 

I am living evidence that the Russian sys- 
tem is a failure. I fled its tyranny for the 
freedom of the United States. You can 
count upon me, my soon-to-be fellow Ameri- 
cans, to protect my freedom by exercising my 
rights as a citizen. For I know, as only 
other escaped Russians know, what freedom 
and citizenship in America means, 


Statehood for Alaska % \, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, February 2, the results of the 
latest Gallup poll on the subject of 
Hawaii and Alaska statehood were made 
public. An editorial commenting on the 
poll appeared in the Washington Daily 
News for February 2, and under leave 
to extend my remarks the editorial is 
included here: 


Tue Peopte Say “YEs” 


The American people favor statehood for 
Alaska by a margin of 9 to 1, and statehood 
for Hawaii by 6 to 1, Pollster George Gallup 
reports. 

Gallup’s 1950 polls showed similar atti- 
tudes. 

This new poll comes at a time when the 
Senate is just beginning debate on the 
Alaska bill, with the Hawaii bill to follow. 

It should encourage the Senate to pass 
them both by the overwhelming vote they 
deserve. Obviously the mossback arguments 
against statehood have not impressed the 
people’s representatives in Congress, 


Crater of Di 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 3 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the only 
known diamond mines in the Northern 
Hemisphere are in Pike County, near 
Murfreesboro, Ark. In 1906 a farmer in 
that area, Mr. John Wesley Huddleston, 
found the first diamond in Arkansas. A 
very interesting attractic.1, this crater of 
diamonds. Many stories have been pub- 
lished about it. 

A diamond preserve has been opened 
to visitors, and a number of inte-esting 
and outstanding finds have been made 
by tourists. This most interesting crater 
is a subject to which many people have 
turned their attention. In view of this 
interest, there has be2n prepared an ex- 


planation, which is given to all visitors 
and to those who write in for it. 

I am sure it would be of much interest 
to the membership of the Congress, as it 
has been to so many thousands of people 
throughout the country. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to include this dis- 
cussion or explanation of the crater of 
diamonds in the REcorp with this state- 
ment: 


CRATER OF DIAMONDS 


What is advertised as one of the most 
interesting sightseeing attractions of the 
world, the crater of diamonds, and was the 
subject of feature stories entitled “Diamonds 
and the Dam,” by Samuel Dorris Dickinson 
on page 28 of the April 1951 issue of Ford 
Times; America’s Only Diamond Mine, by 
Booton Herndon on page 28 of Collier's mag- 
azine dated August 25, 1951; and “Diamond 
Mines of Arkansas,” by Domer L. Howard 
on page 248 of the Lapidary Journal for Oc- 
tober 1951, published at Palm Desert, Calif., 
is located 2', miles southeast of Murfrees- 
boro, Ark. 

Situated approximately halfway between 
Hot Springs and Texarkana in southwest 
Arkansas, Murfreesboro is connected by a 
scenic, good, hard-surfaced highway. It is 
106 miles southwest of Little Rock on United 
States Highway No. 70 and temporary U S 70, 
57 miles from Hot Springs by the same route. 
From Murfreesboro to Texarkana temporary 
U S 70 highway goes through Nashville to 
Lockesburg. U S 71 connects with Texar- 
Kana to the south. The total distance, Mur- 
freesboro to Texarkana, is 73 miles. A paved 
highway, State 4, connects Nashville with 
U S 67 at Hope. The mileage is 28 and 
Nashville is only 13 miles from Murfrees- 
boro over temporary U S 70. 

In the diamond preserve visitors will see 
the only place in the Northern Hemisphere 
where diamonds occur in their matrix. The 
first two diamonds discovered in Arkansas 
were found in the crater of diamonds on 
August 8, 1906, by John Wesley Huddleston, 
a farmer. So Arkansas is known as the Dia- 
mond State and has a diamond in its State 
flag. 

At the crater of diamonds, in the diamond 
preserve, a tourist attraction is operated by 
the company, Diamond Preserve of the 
United States, Inc. To reach the entrance, 
2'%4 miles from the courthouse, one drives 
due south on a newly paved city street. 
There are no turn-offs and the road is well 
marked. Upon reaching the entrance to the 
diamond preserve a beautiful drive, Diamond 
Lane, leads to the ticket office and wet- 
weather parking area. The admission 
charge is $1.25 for adults and 35 cents for 
children, tax added. Clean, comfortable 
restrooms for both white and colored adjoin 
the parking lot. During dry weather vis- 
itors are permitted to park their cars under 
the big shade trees by the office-museum 
building. The entrance gate is open from 
9 until 5, 7 days a week during the winter 
months. 

Upon registering in the office-museum 
building, seeing a display of Arkansas dia- 
monds in the rough, a mineral display, exact 
replicas of historic diamonds of the world, a 
fluorescent exhibit, and hearing a lecture on 
Arkansas’ crater of diamonds, the visitors 
are taken by guides on a tour of the crater 
area. After the various formations occur- 
ring in the volcanic pipe have been pointed 
out and the geological phenomenon ex- 
plained visitors are permitted to search for 
diamonds. They are most difficult to find, 
but regardless of the number found only one 
will be given with an appropriate certificate 
after the company’s appraisal. If the dia- 
mond weighs 5 carats or less it will be given 
absolutely free. In case the diamond weighs 
more than 5 carats a royalty anc any tax 
due must be paid by the finder. The tour 
usually lasts from an hour to an hour and 
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a half. On it some of the old diamond-min- 
ing equipment used in former operations is 
pointed out and explained. A small hand 
diamond washing machine built by Henry 
Ford in Dearborn, Mich., in the early 1920's 
when he was negotiating for purchase of tre 
crater has been powered with an electric 
motor and set up for operation. Effective 
November 1, 1951, visitors desiring will be 
permitted to try their luck with it under 
the same rules outlined above. 

Since the discovery in 1906 it is estimated 
that 100,000 diamonds have been recovered 
totaling approximately 45,000 carats. The 
Arkansas diamonds are harder than those 
found in South Africa, South Wales, India, 
and Brazil and are absolutely perfect and 
equal to the finest stones found at the 
Jagersfontein mine or that were ever found 
in India. The largest diamond so far re- 
ported weighed 40.23 carats. It is known as 
the Uncle Sam and today, cut, weighs 2.27 
carats. 

The diamond preserve was Officially opened 
to visitors on February 20, 1951. Thirteen 
outstanding finds have been made by tour- 
ists. The first day a diamond of the finest 
white type weighing 0.12 carat was found by 
Richard Buhlis, 1006 Park Avenue, Hot 
Springs, Ark. On May 16, Staff Sgt. Lewis 
Matthews, 2006 Avenue C, stationed at the 
Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex., 
found a diamond weighing 0.50 carat. On 
May 27, a 1.05 carat diamond was found by 
Kenneth Eugene Gibbons, 6427 Hobart, Saint 
Louis, Mo. On June 23, a perfect gem stone 
weighing 0.30 carat was found by Herman 
W. Jackson, Box 726, New Boston, Tex. On 
July 4, E. O. Harmon, 1616 Nolthenius, 
Texarkana, Tex., found a canary yellow 
diamond weighing 0.33 carat. On July 18, 
Woodroe Sherrell, 4630 Detroit Avenue, Beau- 
mont, Tex., found a perfect mocha-colored 
diamond weighing 0.19 carat. On July 22, 
Lonnie Glenn Cornish, age 12, route 4, Nash- 
ville, found a perfect beautiful white dia- 
mond weighing 0.03 carat. On July 29, Mrs. 
A. A. Baggett, 2607 East Ninth Street, Tex- 
arkana, Ark., found a small white gem stone 
diamond weighing 0.05 carat. On August 4, 
Kenneth Eugene Gibbons, of St. Louis, on 
his fourth trip back found a beautiful white 
gem stone diamond weighing 0.61 carat. 
On August 27, Miss Maryan Johns, 375 South 
Parkway East, Memphis, Tenn., found a per- 
fect canary yellow gem stone diamond weigh- 
ing 0.14 carat. On September 2, Mr. Gib- 
bons, on his sixth trip back, found a little 
brown diamond weighing 0.07 carat. In the 
first week of October Benny Louis Hamilton, 
route 175, Lloyd, Fla., found a white dia- 
mond weighing 0.12 carat. And, on October 
7, Miss Bonita Goldstein, 208 West Mineral 
Street, Hot Springs, Ark., an 18-year-old 
high-school senior, found a beautiful white 
diamond weighing 0.14 carat. 

Texans are in the lead on finding diamonds 
but Mr. Gibbons of Missouri has found 
three, one of which is the largest so far 
found by a tourist. Visitors have registered 
at the diamond preserve from every State 
in the Union, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and seven 
foreign countries. They are Canada, Mex- 
ico, England, South Africa, the Virgin 
Islands, Austria, and Arabia. 

Although Murfreesboro is a small town of 
approximately 1,200 people, it is the county 
seat of Pike County. There is a comfortable 
hotel, the Conway, with 25 rooms available, 
and rates from $1 to $1.25 per person, up. All 
the rooms have hot and cold running water 
and some have baths. In connection with 
the hotel is a modern coffee shop. There 
are also three small cafes and one barbecue 
stand in the town. 

In the tourist-court accommodation field, 
Tave's Cabins can handle 45 persons each 
night and on 48-hour notice can provide 
space for 10 more. All the cabins and houses 
connected with Tave’s are modern and have 
(1) running hot and cold water, (2) fans, 
(3) Beautyrest mattresses, (4) complete 
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bath, (5) cooking facilities, and (6) elec- 
tric refrigeration. Rates begin at 82 per 


n. 

On temporary U 8 70, seven blocks north 
of the courthouse square, Terrell’s tourist 
rooms have available four rooms with ac- 
commodations for 10 persons. Including 
hot and cold water and bath the rate is 
$1.25 per person, up. 

Diamond Court, located three blocks north 
of the courthouse on highways State 27 and 
temporary U S 70, is Murfreesboro’s newest 
tourist facility. Accommodations are avail- 
able for 20 persons and § additional persons 
can be provided for on 1 hour’s notice. Rates 
are from $1 and $2 per person, up, with spe- 
cial combination rates. Cooking facilities 
are available in two cabins. Each cabin is 
specially equipped with (1) insulated ceil- 
ings, (2) attic fans, (3) vented heat provided 
by 100-percent safety thermostatic-controlied 
gas heaters, (4) modernistic furniture, (5) 
inner-spring mattresses, (6) modern baths 
with choice of tub or shower, and (7) new 
venetian blinds throughout. 

To the north of Murfreesboro over 64% 
miles of hard-surfaced road is Arkansas’ new- 
est large dam and lake, Narrows. There, just 
above the dam is located Chief Swaha Lodge, 
where excellent accommodations are to be 
found. At present nine double and one large 
family tourist cabins, modern in every re- 
spect, are available. The rates are 66 per 
couple, without kitchen facilities, $8 with, 
and extra beds are $1 each. By the week, 
the $6 cabins rent for $30, the $8 ones for $40, 
and the $12 family-size (three double beds, 
6 people, extra beds $1 each), $60. The $40 
and $60 weekly rates include kitchen facili- 
ties. In Chief Swaha Lodge are (1) rest 
rooms, (2) a smack bar, (3) neat display 
counter, and (4) a large dining room with 
casement windows overlooking the lake, 
available from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. daily. 
Right below the lodge at the boat landing 
80 new, nonsinkable boats and 9 outboard 
motors can be rented 24 hours a day. 

The Chief Swaha Lodge snack bar and din- 
ing room is open from 7 a. m. until 10 p. m. 
every day except Wednesday. Meals are 
available 7 days a week to cabin guests. 
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or 


HON. BLAIR MoopY \\ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ “World Investment,’ Not ‘For- 
eign Aid,’” written by the former Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and now president of 
the Ford Foundation, Mr. Paul G. Hoff- 
man. The article was published in the 
New York Times magazine of February 
3, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“WorLD INVESTMENT,” Not “FOREIGN AID”— 
Tse Economic Battie ror Peace Is Far 
From ALIEN TO AMERICa’s INTERESTS, AND IT 
Is Nor CHaRITY 

(By Paul G. Hoffman) 

In his first public statement upon his 
return to Washington Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, expressed the opinion that 
foreign aid should be cut. If by foreign aid 





he means gifts to foreigners by our Govern- 
ment, I will go further than the Senator; 
I will say that foreign aid should be elim- 
inated entirely. 

But foreign aid as we generally use the 
term, and as Senator ConNaLty specifically 
used it, is something quite different. In 
fact, it is an unfortunate and inaccurate 
phrase. “Foreign” denotes something alien 
to us; “aid” denotes charity. What we call 
foreign aid is neither of these; it is not alien 
to us and it is a vital part of our basic pro- 
gram. It is not aid at all; it is insurance and 
enterprise. Instead of speaking of foreign 
aid we should be speaking of world invest- 
ment. 

I am profoundly convinced that there are 
occasions in which the interests of the 
American people are best served by investing 
some of our dollars abroad. Such invest- 
ments should be made not in terms of char- 
ity but because they will promote our pros- 
perity by promoting world prosperity; or be- 
cause they will increase our security by in- 
creasing world security; or because a few 
dollars or wisely now will save us many 
dollars in the future. This is not philan- 
throphy; it is hard-headed, free enterprise. 

My point becomes clear if we consider two 
areas of the world. 

Let us take a long, hard look at the Far 
East. From the standpoint of the free world 
the situation in that area is highly critical. 
China, at least temporarily, is in the hands 
of the Communists. 

At the end of World War IT we turned over 
to the Nationalist Government of China bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of war goods and ad- 
vanced to the Chinese Government substan- 
tial sums, which were spent largely for mili- 
tary purposes. Economic aid administered 
under the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration did not reach China until late in 
1948 and it was in 1949 before the rural re- 
construction program got under way. It was 
&@ program that reached out to the people; 
helped them to increase agricultural yields 
and to restore elementary education. It is 
worth noting that the only two provinces in 
China in which the civilians put up any real 
resistance to the Communist advance were 
those two provinces in which the rural re- 
construction program had been operating. 

If in 1945 we had, in addition to supplying 
military equipment, helped the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a rural reconstruction program 
(of the type we started in 1949) and if the 
Chinese Government had initiated some des- 
perately needed land reforms (as well as 
other reforms), I am convinced that China 
would have been saved from communism. A 
5-year rural reconstruction program could 
have been carried on for about €1,000,000,000. 
Such @ program would have given the Chi- 
nese people a feeling that they had some- 
thing to live for. If this program had been 
put into practice China today might be lined 
up with the other free nations, a member of 
the community of free nations. And the 
chances are that we would not have had the 
Korean war. 

I don’t know what the war in Korea has 
cost us, but I have heard estimates ranging 
from $25,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. Thus 
it becomes clear that an investment of 61,- 
000,000,000 might have saved at least $25,- 
000,000,000 as of today and in addition a good 
deal more in the future. 

Let’s take a long, hard look at Europe now. 
We actually did in Europe what we might 
have done in China. We sometimes have 
short memories, and it is easy to forget the 
condition of Europe when the Marshall plan 


had collapsed, Germany would have followed 
and the immense resources of the continent 
would have been at the Kremlin's disposal. 
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The collapse of Greece, with that of France 
and Italy, would have made untenable the 
entire position in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. If France had been a factor 
against us, Indochina would promptly have 
fallen to the Communists. 

The Marshall plan was an investment of 
$12,000,000,000 over 344 years. The return on 
that investment is perhaps the best value we 
have ever received for our money. 

Instead of a European and Mediterranean 
area in the hands of the Kremlin, its 270,000,- 
000 people are our allies in the struggle to 
maintain peace with freedom and justice. 
Its production has moved up to 30 percent 
above prewar, and this increase in production 
has made possible the current rearmament 
program of our European NATO partners. 

There are blemishes in the picture, of 
course, as there are in the picture here at 
home. But whenever the blemishes tend to 
loom too large in our eyes let us compare the 
picture of the rising strength and determina- 
tion of free Europe and of NATO with the 
grim realities of China and Korea. Let us 
take into account the great increase in ex- 
penditures for defense which would have 
been necessary if Western Europe had fallen 
to the Kremlin. At a conservative estimate, 
the cost to the United States if there had 
been no Marshall plan would have 
been at least ten times the cost of the plan 
itself. 

In my opinion, there is too much thinking 
that if Russia’s Red Army could be held in 
check, and that if aggressive military action 
on the part of Russia's satellites could be de- 
feated, peace would follow as the day follows 
the night. This, I believe, is dangerous over- 
simplification. Action on the military front 
alone is not enough. The Soviet Union has 
been and is waging a completely new kind 
of war against the non-Communist world. 
Its activities on the military front are ob- 
vious. It has mobilized a gigantic war 
machine that up to now has been used to in- 
timidate its satellites and neighboring coun- 
tries It has exploited the military potential 
of all its satellites and it has incited the 
North Koreans and Red China into taking 
open military action against us. 

But in this new warfare the military front 
is only one of four fronts—each a battle- 
ground of implacable attack. The other 
three are: the political, the informational, 
and the economic. Lenin himself has de- 
fined them as the four interlocking parts of 
a “most determined and ruthless war, a per- 
sistent struggle, bloody and bloodless, violent 
and peaceful, military and economic, educa- 
tional and administrative, against the forces 
and traditions of the old society.” 

On the political front the Soviet Union 
operates in two ways. First, it maintains a 
tough cadre of fanatical agents in every 
free country to attempt to cripple and dis- 
credit democratic institutions and sow the 
seeds of bitterness and hate. Second, it at- 
tempts to set nation against nation, and race 
against race, to wreck alliances and alle- 
giances within the free world, and to create 
havoc within the United Nations. 

On the informational front the Soviet 
Union by every trick and device attempts to 
cast itself in the role of the savior of the 
common people and to identify the free 
nations as their enemy. It uses the tech- 
nique of the big lie to breed strife, sus- 
picion, and distrust among all strata of so- 
ae —— employee against employer, the 

class against the peasant, and all 
od each other. Its working capital is 
insecurity; its principal occupation is the 
manufacture of hate. 

On the economic front the Soviet Union, 
through its hard core of agents, attempts to 
sabotage production, disrupt transport, and 
create economic chaos. 

To defeat the plans of the Kremlin we 
must construct and carry out a balanced 
program of activities on each of these four 
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fronts where we are under attack—the mili- 
tary, political, informational, and economic. 
It will do us no good to win on three of these 
fronts and leave ourselves vulnerable on the 
fourth. To do so would be just as foolish 
as it would be to build up our ground forces 
and neglect our air power, or build up our 
air power and neglect the supply services. 
We need balanced forces for our security, 
and the nature of the struggle determines 
the nature of the forces. Once we have a 
balanced program we must carry it out with 
the same imagination, courage, and sense 
of dedication we have always employed in 
waging war. 

We must achieve great military strength 
to stalemate the Red Army and make it clear 
that aggression on the part of that army or 
the army of any satellite will be defeated. 

It was with great reluctance that I reached 
this conclusion, but I know of no other way 
to thwart the plans of the Kremlin. Stalin 
and his associates respect only strength. We 
must recognize, however, that the building 
of huge armaments creates terrifying hazards. 
As Bertrand Russell stated recently, “It is 
difficult to induce populations to accept 
sacrifices involved in this rearmament ex- 
cept by emphasizing the danger of war and 
the malevolence of those against whom we 
are rearming. During this process a vast 
body of hate is almost inevitably generated. 
And when those who feel this hate become 
conscious of their power it will be difficult to 
persuade them not to use it.” But if we act 
wisely now our military power cannot only 
prevent military aggression but can become 
a@ power for peace. 

We can use the strength of our armaments 
to get the world—the world of the Kremlin as 
well as the free world—to accept general dis- 
armament under effective safeguards and 
thus make it possible to turn mankind’s 
vastly increased productive power back to the 
business of raising mankind’s standard of 
living. The momentous proposal made by 
the Western Powers for general disarma- 
ment should give hope to all people that our 
military power will force universal disarma- 
ment for the first time in history. 

Politically, we must consciously support 
and endeavor to give new vigor to the in- 
stitutions that tend to unite the free world 
for its common defense. 

I refer particularly to the United Nations 
and the Atlantic Pact. As a leader among 
equals, we must use our influence to pro- 
mote political unity among the free nations. 
Wherever there is a breach in the free na- 
tions you will find the Russians wedging in 
to widen it. 

As we carry on with our drive for peace on 
the political front we should always remem- 
ber that our greatest assets are the concepts 
of western civilization that have come down 
to us through our forefathers. We need to 
be reminded constantly that these concepts 
of freedom and justice and the dignity of the 
individual are new and revolutionary. 

We are sometimes persuaded to think of 
our democratic ideals as being old and worn 
out, as being conservative and even reac- 
tionary. But the exact opposite is true. The 
experiments in democracy are fresh and new. 
We are the true revolutionaries, and the men 
of the Kremlin are the real reactionaries. 
The only things new about the regime of the 
men of the Kremlin are the novel twists of 
terror they have given to the ancient idea 
that individual growth and the popular will 
must be completely subordinate to despotic 
rule. It is we who are the crusaders for 
freedom and progress, not the men in the 
Kremlin. It is we who look forward to a 
time of freedom and justice; it is the Krem- 
lin that locks backward to tyranny and 
slavery. 

There is one other important point: If we 
are to make a genuine impression on the 
rest of the world we must give a convincing 
demonstration at home of a free and un- 
afraid society at work. We must guard 


against inroads on our fundamental free- 
doms—freedom to think, to speak, to criti- 
cize, and to worship as we please. We must 
be willing—more than that, eager—to speak 
out vigorously against those things that 
tend to weaken our free society. We must 
not allow fear and intimidation to stalk 
across the land. When it becomes danger- 
ous for a man to express an unpopular point 
of view a free society is in jeopardy. 

There is this kind of danger in the United 
States today. Too often we penalize those 
whose ideas are critical of the ideas of the 
majority. We have become too apt to meas- 
ure a man not by what he is for but by what 
he is against. Too many of our public men 
spend too much of their time explaining 
that they are against communism. I, for 
one, would like to know what they are for. 
That is something which every citizen has a 
right, even a duty, to know. 

If we want peoples to believe with us that 
a free society is the only kind of society 
that squares with the nature of man and 
offers unlimited horizons for the future, we 
must make our own democracy a living 
demonstration of our beliefs. 

On the information, or propaganda, front 
the Russians are way ahead of us. They are 
telling their big lies with incredible energy 
and ingenuity on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain. More and more desperate people are 
coming to believe them, or are being con- 
fused by them. We need to counter those 
big lies with big truths—and we have to tell 
the truth with the same vigor with which the 
Russians tell their lies. 

We cannot delude ourselves, however, that 
big truths will have lasting effects in the 
minds of men unless they are accompanied 
by big deeds. The most effective propa- 
ganda is that in which the deed comes first, 
then the word. 

It is in our economic program that we 
have our best opportunity to back up our 
words with convincing deeds. But it is also 
this sphere, unfortunately, that seems to be 
most misunderstood by many Americans, in- 
cluding leaders in both major political 
parties. It is on this front that we met 
with such great success in Western Europe. 
It was neglect on this front that contributed 
toward the collapse of China. It is on this 
front where we still have opportunities to 
wage the peace in India, Pakistan, and Indo- 
nesia and in other areas of critical impor- 
tance to the free world and to ourselves. 

The most convincing argument I know is 
the mathematics of the situation. As we ap- 
proach the elections there will be much talk 
of reducing taxes; there is no political appeal 
that is more sure-fire. But consider the 
facts. We are talking now of a budget for 
the coming year of $85,000,000,0C0. Yet there 
is general agreement among economists that 
a budget of $40,000,000,000 is about the limit 
for a sound peacetime economy. 

Obviously, until world conditions improve, 
until the threat of Communist aggression is 
removed, we cannot think in terms of this 
so-called sound budget. 

Consider the composition of our $85,000,- 
000,000 budget. Sixty billions are required 
for the cost of past wars and present mili- 
tary efforts. That leaves some $25,000,000,000 
out of which cuts must come. Those who 
advocate cutting concentrate on foreign 
aid. Yet the total amount of that non- 
military foreign aid in the new budget is 
only about $2,500,000,000. 

What, then, is the situation? We have a 
proposal to cut $2,500,000,000 out of a budget 
of $85,000,000,000. Whereas there is agree- 
ment that in order to achieve the sound 
peacetime economy which is our objective 
the cut must be on a scale of $40,000,000,- 
000. The irony of this program for cutting 
is that the very $2,500,000,000 which it is pro- 
posed to cut constitute the only hope of 
achieving the sound economy the cutters 
advocate. Because it is through this for- 
eign aid—which I prefer to call “world in- 
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vestment’’—that we can raise the productive 
capacity of the world, promote sorely needed 
economic reforms, and so give hope to the 
hopeless, thus vidding large areas of the world 
of the pestilence that makes them breeding 
grounds for communism. 

Putting it mathematically, then, you are 
led to the conclusion that by spending this 
$2,500,000,000 as a part of a balanced pro- 
gram for security we shall be able eventu- 
ally to set our sights on savings of 
$40,000,000,000. 

By this kind of economic help we can bul- 
wark our position on the other three salients, 
and thus, through boldness and imagination, 
bring the promise of eventual peace. 


To Cut Is To Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY N 


OF NEW MEXIco 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
every Member of Congress will read the 
editorial which appeared in the Albu- 
querque (N. Mex.) Tribune of January 
29, 1952, entitled “To Cut Is To Cut.” 

In my opinion, this profligate and ut- 
terly ridiculous spending is going to con- 
tinue unless and until we have a uniform 
armed services procurement policy. By 
that, I mean one single procurement 
agency to be manned entirely by civilians 
whose training has been along the lines 
of purchasing and selling. 


To Cur Is To Cur 


Congressmen start off, on seeing the Fed- 
eral budget, by clamoring for deep cuts. 
But they usually wind up confessing an 
inability to cut intelligently. 

That’s why some Congressmen, after look- 
ing at President Truman's. $85,500,000,000 
spending plan, urge sending it back to him 
with orders to cut. 

But Congressmen know from experience 
that cutting seldom is done in the executive 
branch. If there is to be a balanced, com- 
monsense budget, Congress will have to do 
the balancing and supply the common sense. 

Valiant efforts were made last year by a 
few Senatore like Paut Dovetas, of Illinois, 
to pare the defense appropriation. But even 
Senator Dovetas, after wearisome weeks of 
tedious hacking, conceded the job was over- 
whelming. Admittedly, his work would 
have been far more effective if he had had 
more help from more Senators. 

Congressional committees now have turned 
up ample evidence of lush, careless spending 
by the military. This time, Congress is 
equipped to combat the glib challenge of 
military leaders that any tampering with 
their requests is a blow at the defense pro- 
gram. 

For instance, a House committee has 
turned up a long list of examples of sheer, 
unpardonable waste in armed services’ buy- 
ing. Like the Army paying $3.50 for the 
same barracks bag the Marines get for $1.95 
and the Navy gets for $1.14. And the Army 
paying out cash money for stuff the Navy 
already has in huge surplus. 

This kind of monkey business, the House 
committee estimates, is costing the tax- 
payers about $5,000,000,000 a year. 

The Government spent $50,000,000 to 
standardize Armed Forces purchases, but the 
military buyers prefer to coddle their own 
“supply empires.” (The Secretary of Defense 
could cure that by knocking a few heads 
tegether.) 
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Congress has neither the facilities nor the 
time to pare the budget with a kitchen 
knife. But it can get results with a cleaver. 

Economy is nothing more than making 
the most of what there is. Congress can 
practice economy, as well as preach it, by 
simply giving less. 





Paraplegic Vets Bid for Gymnasium—Fly- 
ing Wheels Off for Kansas Cig O 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles describe a most remark- 
able achievement which deserves our at- 
tention and our wholehearted support: 
[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 

Express of February 1, 1952) 
FPiymne WHEELS Orr ror Kansas Ciry 
(By John B. Old) 
The famed Flying Wheels, all-star wheel- 


the clouds today. 

their way east as guests of the 
Evening Herald-Express were 12 combat- 
wounded veterans on a dual mission. 

Playing the paraplegic hospital teams at 
Kansas City, Boston, New York (3), Rich- 
mond, Va., Memphis, Tenn., and Norman, 
Okla., they'll make a stout bid for the na- 
tional wheel-chair cage crown—an honor 
they won in 1948 and again in 1950. 

In Washington, they! call upon Califor- 
nia Senators and Congressmen to urge im- 
mediate construction of a gym at Long 
Beach Veterans Hospital, the only Veterans’ 
Administration paraplegic center in the 
United States without one. 

Traveling by chartered DC-3 of the Stew- 
art Air Service, the Flying Wheels are accom- 
panied by a doctor, registered nurse, a staff 
of attendants, and a coach. 

Their first game will be tomorrow night at 
Kansas City against the Rolling Pioneers. 

The squad is anchored by Guard Gene 
Haley and Gil Ortiz, 4-year men with the 
Flying Wheels. Haley is generally regarded 
as the best all-around wheel-chair basketball 
player in the United States. Only other Fly- 
ing Wheel starter with experience is Wally 
Frost, playing his second year. 

Ex-Navy Pilot Pritz Krauth, forward, and 
Arthur Eaks, center, complete the starting 
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» eae be Rennie. 
? Team manager; coach, Jacques Grenier. 


ParApiecic Vets Bip For GYMNASIUM 


This morning an unusual! mission, and re- 
markable missionaries, took off from the Los 





coast tour of the “Flying Wheels” and the 
missionaries are the 12 paraplegics, selected 
from the nearly 600 who are being treated at 
Long Beach, who will play in eight exhibition 
games of wheel-chair basketball. They have 
games scheduled in New York, Kansas City, 
Boston, Richmond, Memphis and Norman, 

The mission is a labor of love for the Her- 
ald and Express, which will pay all costs of 
the tour, and for the Herald’s John Old, who 





“Mission accomplished.” 
Grand Year Al\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 
OF MISSOURI 


American citizen. Evidences of corrup- 
tion and malfeasance in high places is 
not necessarily an indication of deteri-: 
oration in the moral fiber of our people. 
Indeed, I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
shock and the feeling of revulsion result- 
ing from these acts indicates that the 


caliber and standards of the American 
citizens are as high asever. As evidence 
of this fact, I cite the achievements and 
record 
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appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Tuesday, January 29. 
GRanpD YEAR 

A remarkable birthday has just been cele- 
brated in St. Louls. The Federal grand jury 
which has been investigating the fixing of in- 
come-tax cases has been in continuous ses- 
sion for a year—the longest service by a Fed- 
eral grand jury in St. Louis’ history—and is 
still going strong. 

These grand jurors are people with other 
jobs, like the reader of these lines. They in- 
clude a man in the lighting fixtures busi- 
ness, an oil company marketing assistant 
@ paper company executive, an account- 
ant, a bank teller, a bank cashier, a 
mechanic, a bookkeeper, a manufacturer, an 
man, a real estate and insurance 


extraordinary it is, anyone may discover by 
asking himself if he would be willing to do 
as much. 

In these 12 months, going on 13, the grand 
jurors have investigated the complex rami- 
fications leading up to the indictment of 
James P. Finnegan, former collector of in- 
ternal revenue here, including the Nicaro 
Nickel Co. deal in Cuba and the $50,000 fee 
the Zenith Radio Corp. 
have investigated charges of an offer 
" @ tax claim of the May Department 
.. indicted some 12 persons for tax 
heard charges by the president 
of commerce, George C. 
the damage-suit situation 


the St. Louis grand jury has made 
a bright spot in citizen administration 
law. Another bright spot is the 
grand jury which has been at work 
‘or more than 2 years ferreting out corrup- 
tion in the police department of New York 
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At a time when so many Officials are prov- 
ing derelict to their trust, it is especially 
heartening to see plain citizens discharging 
their trusts with exceptional fidelity and 
thoroughness. 

As long as there are grand jurors like those 
of St. Louts and Brooklyn, popular govern- 
ment is far more virile and more secure than, 
in moments of black revelation, it must 
sometimes seem, 





Deficit Spending Is Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS AL 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article written by the Hon- 
orable Marcaret Cuase SmitH, Senator 
from Maine, on January 16, 1952: 
Dericit Spenpinc Is DaNnGERovs 


(By United States Senator Marcarer CHase 
SmiTH) 





WASHINGTON. tative Preperic R. 
Coupert, Jr., Republican of New York has 
made a proposal 
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He has proposed that Congress put a ceil- 
ing on Government spending by forbidding 
Federal expenditures in excess of $71,000,- 
000,000 for the coming fiscal year and to bar 
deficit financing. 

I am not so interested in the figure that 
he has arrived at as I am in the principle 
of the proposal he has made. The principle 
actually controls the amount, the figure of 
$71,000,000,000. For that is what he says is 
the approximate amount of estimated tax 
receipts, the estimated amount of tax rev- 
enue. 

Representative Covupert simply proposes 
that we limit our Federal expenditures to the 
amount of our Federal tax revenue. He 
points out that the Federal purse presently 
contains approximately $80,000,000,000 in un- 
spent appropriations of the past. How that 
happened with a national debt of around 
$300,000,000,000 is a mystery. 

Now must be made as clear as possible to 
everyone concerned that there is a limit to 
how large the national debt can get. Our 
Government for too many years has been 
spending more money than it is making and 
going deeper and deeper into debt. The pat- 
tern of overspending, year after year, is tak- 
ing the form of a chronic habit of insolvency. 
The complacent way in which too many 
Americans accept such deficit financing is a 
tragedy—and a growing threat to our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

That is the kind of attitude that makes Joe 
Stalin smile and feel all the more confident 
that his dream of conquering the United 
States through economic collapse and na- 
tional bankruptcy will be realized without 
the necessity of firing a shot. 

The very core of Russian foreign policy is 
based on this premise and hope. Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics are based on this 
objective. That’s why the Reds start unde- 
clared wars and threaten war upon Yugo- 
slavia and Western Europe. Their aim is to 
make us spend more and more for armaments 
in the hope of scaring us into spending our- 
selves into economic collapse and a depres- 
sion through which they would hope to take 
over. 

Of all the times to concentrate on such an 
objective as Representative CouperT has pro- 
posed, now is the time to do it. Our country 
is enjoying boom business and prosperity. 
If we can’t balance the budget in boom times 
and have our income at least equal, if not 
exceed, our outgo, then surely we can’t hope 
to do better when times are worse and when 
there is less prosperity or even a depression. 





Rcenemy Sets Near-Record Clip, But Job- 
less Suffer in Some Areas 
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HON. BLAIR MOODY N 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Economy Sets Near-Record 
Clip, but Jobless Suffer in Some Areas,” 
written by James Y. Newton and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of Janu- 
ary 30, 1952. The article refers to the 
bill which was introduced by me on be- 
half of myself and 14 other Senators. 


EXTENSION OF eee 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Economy Sets NEAR-REcCorp CLIP, Bur JoB- 
LEss SUFFER IN SOME AREAS—UNEMPLOY- 
MENT CONCENTRATED IN NEW ENGLAND, NEw 
Yorx Crry, DeTrorr, aND HARD-COAL AREAS 


(By James Y. Newton) 


The American economy as a whole is mov- 
ing along at a near-record clip, yet important 
segments of that economy are bogged down 
in a state of near depression. 

There are more than 61,000,000 civilians 
working, all but 2.7 percent of the country’s 
total work force. Yet there is heavy unem- 
ployment in a number of areas, enough to 
constitute a national problem. 

The total number of people seeking work— 
about 1,700,000—is small, so small, in fact, 
as to be the cause nationally of more concern 
from the standpoint of labor shortness than 
from the standpoint of labor surplus. 

But this unemployment is heavily concen- 
trated. Most of the jobless are in New Eng- 
land, New York City, the hard-coal mining 
section of eastern Pennsylvania, the Detroit 
area, and some other localities scattered over 
the country. 

These areas are in a state of famine in a 
time of plenty. And things will be worse 
before they are better. 

Unusual situations are numerous. Con- 
necticut, as a whole, with its new metal- 
working industry geared to defense work, is 
booming. But adjacent Rhode Island, a large 
part of Massachusetts, and New York City 
are in the throes of slump because their 
economies are tied principally to civilian 
work. 

Tiny Rhode Island, population 791,000, has 
35,000 unemployed; Massachusetts, over 100,- 
000; New York City, over 200,000 and increas- 
ing. Yet Hartford, Conn., a few miles away, 
cannot find enough people to man its busy 
defense plants or enough housing for those 
who are there. 

Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, Pa., 
are in bad shape, with unemployment run- 
ning over 10 percent of the work force. Most 
of the jobless are hard coal miners who can’t 
find work in the dying industry. Not far 
away are centers of steel and other indus- 
tries, where manpower is badly needed. 

A call for workers to remove the snow from 
Detroit streets results in a mob scene of the 
jobless eager to earn a few dollars. 

Schemes reminiscent of the 1930's are being 
used by merchants trying to drum up busi- 
ness. In Fall River, Mass., books of coupons 
good for $25 in trade at various stores are 
being offered at $2.50. 

Speaking generally, there are two types of 
unemployment. The type receiving the most 
attention is so-called defense unemployment, 
resulting from the transfer of scarce metals— 
copper, steel, nickel, aluminum—from civil- 
ian to military production. 

Detroit is the most spectacular example 
of a city suffering from defense unemploy- 
ment. Estimates of the number of jobless 
in the city and environs run from 125,000 
up. 

Senator Moopy, Democrat, of Michigan, 
said more than 175,000 workers in the State, 
most of them in the automobile and auto- 
parts manufacturing industries, have been 
laid off because of cut-backs in civilian pro- 
duction. The automobile industry is oper- 
ating at about half of capacity because of 
transfer of scarce metals to military produc- 
tion. 


The other type of unemployment is one 
caused by curtailed buying of some types of 
civilian goods, notably soft goods—cottons, 
rayons, woolen and worsted textiles, and 
shoes. 

Present-day economic troubles of a large 
part of New England are directly the result 
of this last-mentioned situation. New Eng- 
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land’s many textile cities are fighting hard 
for existence. The threat to them comes 
from the general slump in textiles, plus a 
growing inability of its mills to compete for 
business with low-wage areas of the South. 


SHORT- AND LONG-TERM PROBLEM 


The New England situation poses both an 
immediate and a long-term problem of jobs. 
Finding a cure for the area’s economic ill 
health will be a vastly more complicated 
task than that of relieving defense unem- 
ploy’ .aent in Detroit 

New England, too, has a large jewelry in- 
dustry which, like manufacture of automo- 
biles, has been hard hit by cut-backs in 
metals usage. 

In order to find out first-hand something 
of conditions in areas of unemployment, how 
people were faring in these local depressions, 
what was being done to correct the situa- 
tions, the Star conducted a survey of New 
England and the Detroit area. 

The jobless person of 1952 is hard put to 
provide for self and family, but his plight 
is not nearly so desperate as was that of his 
apple-peddling counterpart of the early 
1930's. 

PRICES CAUSE MOST TROUBLE 


High prices cause him the most trouble. 
In the big depression, living costs were at 
rock-bottom. But more than offsetting that 
are the cushions against economic hardship 
available to the present-day unemployed. 
He has unemployment compensation and 
help in the form of organized relief. Gen- 
erally, he has some savings to fall back on. 
There may be another member of the family 
still working. ‘ 

Then, something the jobless man of 1932 
couldn’t do because the depression was gen- 
eral, he can in most instances get a job in 
another town. Most of them are not mov- 
ing, however, like the big Irishman in the 
employment office in Lawrence. 

“Ain’t it a helluva note,” he remarked, 
putting the $25 weekly compensation in a 
pocket. “Over in Hartford they rain C-notes 
on a guy just for decorating one of them air- 
plane-engine factories. But the old lady 
won't have none of it. She's been here all 
her life, and she’s going to stay here even 
if she starves.” E 


MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


In the ‘misery loves company” depart- 
ment, another unemployed New Englander 
didn’t bat an eye when xu guest on a television 
quiz show said he was a jobless textile 
worker. But his interest picked up when 
the man said he was from Charlotte, N. C. 

“It sort of helps you to know that at least 
some of those people down there are not 
working,” he remarked later. 

Since the “depressions” both in Michigan 
and New England have been going on for 
some months, the matter of the unemployed 
running out of compensation is becoming 
more serious each day. Many thousands al- 
ready have exhausted allowances. 

The proposal has been made that Michigan 
extend its benefit period from the present 
20 weeks to a year. The employment crisis 
is expected to last at least that long. 


BILLS ENTERED IN CONGRESS 


In addition, Senator Moopy and Repre- 
sentative DinceLL, Democract, of Michigan, 
have introduced bills in Congress to supple- 
ment the States’ payments by 50 percent 
with Federal funds. On the national aver- 
age this would add $10.50 to the $21 weekly 
now paid by the States. 

The Moody-Dingell bill is aimed at help- 
ing those persons thrown out of work because 
of transfer of materials to defense produc- 
tion. But, obviously, there would be no 
way of separating defense unemployment 
from any other type. 

Senator Moopy, Governor Williams, of 
Michigan, the automobile industry and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the CIO United 
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Auto Workers, have tried hard to 

the Government to increase allocations of 
metals to the industry. 
had little success. 

The best hope of relief from unemploy- 
ment is offered by the Government's pro- 
gram to channel defense contracts into dis- 
tressed areas. A ruling by Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren permits Government 
procurement officers to award contracts to 
companies in the areas even though they 
might get lower bids elsewhere. 

TASK FORCE COMMITTEE 

As a means of carrying through this plan, 
Production Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann, appointed a task force committee to 
survey plant facilities and manpower to de- 
termine just what and how many contracts 
can be placed in the hard-hit sections. 

The task force is headed by Reginald P. 
Gillmor, vice president of the Sperry Corp. 
On it are representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Gillmor's group arrived in Detroit yes- 
terday on its first assignment. 





Southern Universities Operating Through 
Regional Education Board Are Meet- 
ing Their Responsibility in the Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Southern Regional Education 
Board has steadily expanded cooperative 
efforts of the Southern States in the field 
of higher education. Its official report 
indicates that notable progress has been 
made and that special attention has been 
given the relationship of southern uni- 
versities to our defense program. I quote 
the following from the official report of 
activities pertaining to defense: 


The college president looked out the win- 
dow of his pleasant home that mornirg and 
gave an audible sigh of contentment. That 
morning was a soft June Sabbath, and the 
academic world like the rest of the universe 
seemed to be finding an even keel after years 
of strife. 

Across the campus the president could see 
the Administration Building, and by shift- 
ing to the left a bit, the Science 
and physics lab came into view. There are 
few sights so serene as a college campus on 
a Sunday morning in late June, and so it was 
on the morning of June 25, 1950. 

Then the president’s quiet musings were 
crudely, suddenly smashed. “We interrupt 
this program,” said the radio announcer, “to 
bring you a bulletin. Communist forces to- 
day invaded South Korea.” 

Almost overnight the country faced a na- 
tional emergency. The bombs and bulllets 
in Korea echoed the threat of total war. 
They sharpened the drive for all-out defense, 
Immediately the Federal Government as- 
sumed vastly increased burdens of manpower 
training and vital research projects. The col- 
lege campuses over the Nation, no longer 
serene, were the heart of the research 
potential. 

The South traditionally has played a prom- 
inent part in raising and training forces for 
the Nation's defense; once more, it offered its 
educational facilities for military training, 
and arrangements were soon begun for in- 





So far, they have - 
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creasing the ROTC and NROTC programs in 
southern colleges and universities. 

Just as important, the South’s potential of 
scientific contribution for welfare and war- 
fare should be thrown into the national 
service. 


Basic science provides the theories and 
facts out of which our glittering 
civilization has 


moved quickly to relate institution facilities 
for research and training to the national 


need. 
In February 1951 a committee of 18 edu- 
cators went to Washington. 


| 
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director, Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina; 


director, Institute of Science and Technology 
and Ordark Research Department, University 
of Arkansas; H. L. Hunter, dean, School of 
Chemistry and Geology, Clemson College; 
O. W. Hyman, vice president, University of 
‘Lennessee; Albert J. Lepawsky, professor of 
public administration and educational di- 
rector, bureau of public administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Ralph A. Morgen, direc- 
tor, Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Edward D. Myers, chair- 
man, Southern Humanities Conference, and 
professor of philosophy, Washington and Lee 
University; Richard O. Niehoff, chief, Train- 
ing and Educational Relations Branch, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; Merlin D. Peterson, 
head, department of chemistry, Vanderbilt 
University; James C. Shelburne, chief, Edu- 
cation Branch, Plans and Operations Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, Air University; Otto M. 
Smith, director, research foundation, Okla- 
homa: Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
J. D. Williams, chancelor, University of Mis- 
sissippi; Dael Wolfie, director, Commission 
on Human Resources in Advanced Training, 
National Research Council; John E. Ivey, Jr., 
director, Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education, ex officio; Kenneth R. Wil- 
liams, consultant on university-agency rela- 
tions, Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education, secretary. 





Brightside Institut: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 45 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the Members to 
the extremely generous and fine action 
taken by a great many residents of the 
Second Congressional District that has 
been helpful to children who are at 
Brightside Institution. 

For something like 15 years about 70 or 
75 barbers in western Massachusetts 
have cut the hair of the children at 
Brightside without any charge whatso- 
ever. The barbers have gone there about 
twice a month in the evening on a rotat- 
ing basis, six or seven barbers going at 
a time. 

The matter may not seem to be of 
great importarice to many people, but, in 
my opinion, it should serve as an inspir- 
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American Association for the Advance- 


4( 


ment of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 7 
HON. RICHARD B. VAIL / 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, supplement- 
ing my remarks of January 14, 1952, with 
reference to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, headed 
by Dr. Edward U. Condon, I desire to lay 
before the House additional and over- 
whelming evidence that the organization 
is honeycombed with subversive indi- 
viduals in the policy-making bracket. 
It may now be well understood why the 
organization leaped to the defense of 
Condon when, in 1948, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, on which I 
served, described him as the weakest link 
in our atomic security chain when it is 
pointed out that one of the members 
serving on the scientists committee on 
loyalty problems of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
was none other than Prof. David Bohm, 
of Princeton University. This left-wing 
scientist, when subpenaed before the 
committee, was represented by Clifford 
Durr, who was recently fired for Com- 
munist sympathies by the National 
Farmers Union, with which he became 
associated after leaving his Federal post 
as Commissioner of the FCC. 

The following questions, among many 
others equally pointed, were put to Pro- 
fessor Bohm: 

Have you ever been a member of the 
Young Communist League? 

Are you now or have you ever been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

While you were employed by the Manhat- 
tan engineering district were you a member 
of the Communist Party or the Communist 
Political Association or the Young Commu- 
nist League? 


Not a single query that could not and 
would not be forthrightly answered with 
a simple “No” by a patriotic American, 
but to every question the answer of Pro- 
fessor Bohm was the stock answer of the 
Communist Party: “I refuse to answer 
on the grounds it would tend to incrimi- 
nate or degrade me.” The committee 
held Professor Bohm to be in contempt 
and citation for contempt of Congress 
was overwhelmingly voted by the House 
on August 11, 1950. On December 4, 
1950, Bohm was indicated by a Federal 
grand jury. Subsequently, on May 3, 
1951, he was jury-tried in the Federal 
District Court, Judge Holtzoff presiding, 
and acquitted on the grounds that the 
fifth amendment provided justification 
for refusal to answer if the answer in- 
volved self-incrimination. The acquit- 
tal did not establish innocence; it was 
based on a legal technicality which has 
since enabled a score or more of similar 
characters to escape just penalty. 
Through the gate opened by this weird 
legal interpretation shall henceforth 
stroll the subversives, the tax dodgers, 
and others of their ilk, with thumb-to- 
nose at congressional investigating com- 


mittees. Why, may I ask, is it self-in- 
criminating to admit membership in the 
Communist Party? It is not illegal to 
hold such membership. As a matter of 
fact, you will find the party listed in the 
telephone directory of nearly every large 
city in the land. As to degradation, I 
know of no court finding to that effect. 
Yet, in the face of this situation, we are 
informed that the Supreme Court will 
refuse to sanction legislation to outlaw 
communism on the basis that such a law 
would breach constitutional rights. It 
is high time that legal pomposity and 
erratic and contradictory interpretations 
give way to realism and common sense. 
Laws are intended to control human 
behavior and provide punishment—not 
protection—for violators. Unless this 
stalemate is corrected, congressional in- 
vestigating committees will continue to 
be at complete loss in dealing with re- 
calcitrant witnesses. We must stop 
coddling communism and end the sub- 
ordination of the welfare of decent 
Americans to the interests of their 
enemies. 

To return to Bohm, let me point out 
that associated with him on the so-called 
loyalty board which issued the report 
condemning atomic-security regulations 
contained in my speech to the House on 
January 22, 1952, were the individuals 
listed below, together with their leftist 
affiliations: 

STUART MUDD 


Stuart Mudd, M. D., school of medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, was 
one of the sponsors of the mid-century 
conference for peace which was held in 
Chicago, May 29 and 30, 1950, as shown 
on the call to the conference. The mid- 
century conference was cited as a meet- 
ing held by the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact and as 
having been “aimed at assembling as 
many gullible persons as possible under 
Communist direction and turning them 
int? a vast sounding board for Commu- 
nist propaganda”—Report No. 378 of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the Communist “peace” offensive, 
dated April 1, 1951, 

The Communist Daily Worker of 
September 13, 1948, page 6, named Dr. 
Mudd as a member of the Commission 
for Academic Freedom of the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions: he was identified in this source 
as being associated with the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Mudd sponsored a 
conference of the National Council, 
October 9-10, 1948, as was shown in the 
pamphlet, To Safeguard These Rights, 
published by the Bureau of Academic 
Freedom, National Council of the Arts. 

In the committee’s review of the Sci- 
entific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, called by the national 
council, the council was cited as a Com- 
munist-front organization (review dated 
April 19, 1949). 

In 1946, Dr. Mudd was one of the na- 
tional sponsors of the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, according to the organiza- 
tion's letterhead dated February 26, 
1946; he was a member of the National 
Reception Committee for Madame Irene 
Joliot-Curie who toured this country 
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under the auspices of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee—see invita- 
tion to dinner, New York City, March 31, 
1948. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee was created in New York in March 
1942, “by the amalgamation of three or- 
ganizations, the Exiled Writers Commit- 
tee, the American Committee To Save 
Refugees, and the United American 
Spanish Aid Committee’—Report No. 
2233 of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities dated June 7, 1946. 
It was cited as a “Communist-front or- 
ganization” by the special committee in 
its report of March 29, 1944; and as sub- 
versive and Communist. by Attorney 
General Tom Clark in letters to the Loy- 
alty Review Board, released to the press 
by the Uniteu States Civil Service Com- 
mittee December 4, 1947, September 21, 
1948. 

In a report of the director to members 
of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, dated March 7, 1945, 
Professor Mudd was named as executive 
committee member of the Science Com- 
mittee of the National Council, cited by 
the special committee as having been, 
“in recent months, the Communist 
Party’s principal front for all things 
Russian”—report 1311 of March 29, 1944. 
Attorney Gencral Clark cited the Na- 
tional Council as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Dr. Mudd was one of those who signed 
a letter, dated April 7, 1948, defending 
the Jefferson School of Social Science, 
as was reported by the Daily Worker on 
April 26, 1948, page 11; he was identified 
with the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

In report 1311 cf the special commit- 
tee, dated March 29, 1944, it is noted that 
“at the beginning of the present year, 
the old Communist Party Workers 
School, and the School for Democracy 
was merged into the Jefferson School 
of Social Science.” Attorney General 
C!ark cited the school as “an adjunct of 
the Communist Party’’—press release of 
December 4, 1947. 

The Daily Worker of June 17, 1948, 
page 2, and again on July 5, 1950, page 3, 
reported that Dr. Stewart Mudd had 
signed a statement against the Mundt 
anti-Communist legislation; in the first 
source, he was identified as a professor 
in Pennsylvania; in the issue of July 5, 
1950, he was identified with the depart- 
ment of bacteriology, University of 
Pennsylvania. He was one of the spon- 
sors of the National Committee To De- 
feat the Mundt Bill, as shown on a re- 
lease of that committee dated June 15, 
1949, page 2, in which source he was 
identified as being from Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The National Committee To Defeat 
the Mundt Bill was cited as a registered 
lobbying organization which has car- 
ried out the objectives of the Communist 
Party in its fight against antisubversive 
legislation—Committee on Un-American 
Activities in a report dated December 7, 
1950. 

Dr. Mudd was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Welcome for the “Red” Dean of 
Canterbury, as shown in the Daily Work- 
er of September 22, 1948, page 5; he was 
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identified in this source as being asso- 
ciated with the School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The July and August 1947 issues of 
Soviet Russia Today contain articles by 
Stuart and Emily Mudd entitled “Medi- 
cal Mission to Moscow,” in which an ac- 
count is given of their visit to the Soviet 
Union as guests of the U. S. S. R. So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, VOKS, between August 21 
and September 19, 1946. As an officer of 
the American-Soviet Medical Society, 
Dr. Mudd “concentrated chiefly on insti- 
tutions within the medical sciences— 
met some 200 professional persons and 
visited 20 medical and a number of edu- 
cational institutions.” 


WILLIAM A. HIGGINBOTHAM 


In the summary of proceedings of the 
Win-the-Peace Conference which was 
held in Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 
1946, Dr. William Higginbotham was 
named as a speaker at the conference, 
during which the National Committee To 
Win the Peace was organized. Attorney 
General Tom Clark has cited the na- 
tional committee as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. 

peaking of Peace, an edited report of 
the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace which was held in New 
York City, March 25-27, 1949, under the 
auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, named 
W. A. Higginbotham, associate head of 
electronics, Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory, as having participated in that 
conference; he spoke on the subject, 
Implications of Atomic Energy, on the 
natural science panel, as revealed on 
page 27 of the same report. 

The Scientific and Cultural Conference 
for World Peace was cited as “actually 
a supermobilization of the inveterate 
wheelhorses and supporters of the Com. 
munist Party and its auxiliary organiza- 
tions”—review of the conference, re- 
leased by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities April 1, 1951. 

A full record of W. A. Higginbotham 
appeared in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 96, part 18, 
page A7257. 

SAMUEL A GOUDSMIT 


The Daily Worker of November 13, 
1947, page 12, published a review by Ben 
Levine of Professar Goudsmit’s Alsos. 
Mr. Levine stated that— 

Professor Goudsmit, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, headed a military mission in the last 
years of the war, to find out what the Ger- 
mans were doing to develop an atom bomb. 
What Professor Goudsmit discovered was (1) 
the Nazis were nowhere near developing an 
atom bomb; (2) the reason for the Nazis’ 
failure was the antiscientific ideology of the 
Nazi leaders, the topheavy bureaucracy, me 
contempt for “Jewish” physics, ete. * * 
The book contains a three-page eae 
which is the clearest explanation this re- 
viewer has yet seen of the role of U-238, 
U-235, and plutonium in the making of the 
atom bomb. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 


A letterhead of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, dated Oc- 
tober 27, 1942, named Professor Einstein 
as a patron of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship. He was a sponsor of 
the national council, as shown in a Call 


to the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship, November 6 to 8, 1943, page 
4; a memorandum issued by the Council 
on March 18, 1946; and a letterhead of 
March 13, 1946. He signed an open let- 
ter to the American people—New York 
Times of May 18, 1943, page 17c, and an 
open letter to the mayor of Stalingrad— 
Soviet Russia Today of June 1943, page 
21—both of which were sponsored by the 
national council. See page 2 of this 
memorandum for citation of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

The Daily Worker of February 26, 1942, 
page 4, and a leaflet, Sixth National Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio, May 9 and 10, 
1942, page 4, named Albert Einstein as 
one of the sponsors of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born. 

The American Committee for Protec- 

tion of Foreign Born was cited as ‘“‘one 
of the oldest auxiliaries of the Commu- 
nist. Party in the United States”— 
1311 of the Special Comittee on Un- 
American Activities dated March 29, 
1944. The organization had previously 
been cited in Report 2277 of the Special 
Committee dated June 25, 1942. It was 
cited as subversive and Communist by 
Attorney General Clark in lists furnished 
the Loyalty Review Board, released to the 
press June 1 and September 21, 1948. 

Professor Einstein endorsed the North 
American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy, as shown in the Daily Work- 
er of April 16, 1937, page 2; he was named 
as a sponsor of the North American 
Committee in New Masses of May 18, 
1937, page 25. In reports of the special 
committee dated January 3, 1940, and 
March 29, 1944, the North American 
Committee was cited as a Communist- 
front organization. In a list of the At- 
torney General’s, released to the press 
April 25, 1949, the organization was cited 
as Communist. 

A letterhead of the Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee To Aid 
Spanish Demodcracy, dated July 6, 1938, 
and a letterhead of the Michigan chapter 
of the same organization, dated Febru- 
ary 2, 1939, both name Professor Einstein 
as a sponsor of the group. During 1937 
and 1938, the Communist Party threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the campaign 
for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, recruiting men and organizing 
multifarious so-called relief organiza- 
tions such as the Medical Bureau, and 
so forth—report 1311 of the special com- 
mittee dated March 29, 1944. 

Albert Einstein was a national sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commi 
according to letterheads of that group 
dated February 26, 1946, February 3, 
1948, and April 28, 1949; he signed a pe- 
tition in defense of the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee, as shown in the 
Daily Worker of ge 28, 1948, page 4; 
and was cochairman of the National Re- 
ception Committee for Madame Irene 


New York City, March 31, 1948. Cita- 
tion of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee appears above in this memo- 
random. 
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A petition of the American Council for 
a Democratic Greece was sponsored by 
Albert Einstein, as shown in the Daily 
People’s World of August 23, 1948, page 
2; he signed a statement of the council 
condemning the Greek Government, ac- 
cording to the Daily Worker of Septem- 
ber 2, 1948, page 7. Attorney General 
Clark cited the American council as sub- 
versive and Communist, June 1 and 
September 21, 1948. 

Dr. Einstein was a sponsor of the 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, as 
shown on a letterhead of that group, 
dated at New Haven, Conn., November 
16, 1939, and a pamphlet, Children in 
Concentration Camps. The special com- 
mittee cited the Spanish Refugee Relief 
Campaign as a Communist-front organi- 
zation in report 1476 of January 3, 1940. 

A letter of the American Friends of 
Chinese People, pledging support to 
China, was signed by Professor Einstein, 
as shown in the Daily Worker of July 16, 
1940, page 4. He endorsed the Commit- 
tee for Peace through World Coopera- 
tion, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
April 2, 1938, page 4. Both American 
Friends of the Chinese People and the 
Committee fo: Peace through World Co- 
operation were cited as Communist-front 
organizations in the special committee’s 
report of March 29, 1944. 

The Daily Worker of December 15, 
1948, page 2, and December 31, 1948, 
page 3, reported that Albert Einstein 
was one of the sponsors of the Freedom 
Crusade of the Civil Rights Congress. 
In Report No. 1115 of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, entitled “Civil 
Rights Congress as a Communist Front 
Organization,” dated September 2, 1947, 
the organization was cited as being ded- 
icated “not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties, but specifically to the de- 
fense of individual Communists and the 
Communist Party.” It was cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark—press releases of 
agua” 4, 1947, and September 21, 

Professor Einstein -ccntributed a 
manuscript for Spanish Aid to the 
League of American Writers, according 
to the Daily Worker of February 18, 
1937, page 7. Both Attorney General 
Biddle and Attorney General Clark 
have cited the League of American 
Writers as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion—ConGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 88, 
part 6, pages 7445-7446, and press re- 
leases of June 1 and September 21, 1948, 
respectively. The organization was cited 
as a Communist-front group in reports 
of the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities dated January 3, 1940, and 
March 29, 1944. 

A Declaration of the Reichstag Fire 
Trial Anniversary Committee, honoring 
Georgi Dimitrov, head of the Commu- 
nist International, was signed by Albert 
Einstein, according to the New York 
Times of December 22, 1943, page 40, in 
which the Declaration was printed as an 
advertisement. The Reichstag Com- 
mittee was cited as a Communist-front 
organization by the special committee 
in Report No. 1311 of March 29, 1944. 

The Daily Worker of April 22, 1947, 
page 4, reported that Professor Einstein 
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spoke before a meeting of the Council on 
African Affairs, an organization cited as 
subversive and Communist by Attorney 
General Clark—press releases of Decem- 
ber 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948. 

Professor Einstein has contributed to 
Soviet Russia Today, according to the 
issues of June 1942, page 6, and August 
1936, page 18; he was a sponsor of the 
Soviet Russia Today dinner celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red. 
Army—Soviet Russia Today, February 
1943, page 34. Soviet Russia Today was 
cited as a Communist-front publication 
in reports of the special committee 
dated June 25, 1942 and March 29, 1944. 

The Deily Worker of December 24, 
1944, page 14, reported that Albert Ein- 
stein was an initiating sponsor of the 
Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions; a letter- 
head of the group contains his name in a 
list of members of the board of direc- 
tors—letterhead dated November 26, 
1946. The Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee has been cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its Review of 
the Scientific and Cultural Conference 
for World Peace dated April 19 1949, 
page 2. 

Albert Einstein was named as a mem- 
ber at large of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions on an 
undated letterhead of the organization 
received January 1949; he wrote a letter 
to the National Council praising its 
efforts to aid Willie McGee, as shown by 
the Worker of April 22, 1951, page 4. 
He was one of the sponsors of the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, held in New York City, 
March 25-27, 1949, under the auspices of 
the National Council of the Arts, as 
shown in the printed program of the 
conference, page 14, and the Daily 
Worker of February 21, 1949, page 2. 
See citation of the National Council 
above in this memorandum and the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference. 

The Daily Worker of May 12, 1950, 
page 3, named Professor Einstein as one 
of those who petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing of prison sen- 
tences imposed on John Howard Lawson, 
Dalton Trumbo, and eight others for 
contempt of Congress. He signed the 
Petition to the Supreme Court for a Re- 
consideration of Its Refusal To Hear the 
Appeal of the Hollywood Ten in an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 24, 1950, page 
14. 

John Howard Lawson and Dalton 
Trumbo were cited for contempt of 
Congress by the House of Representa- 
tives on November 24, 1947, for refusal 
to answer questions of a congressional 
committee. They were subsequently in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury on con- 
tempt charges and, after conviction, 
sentenced to 1 year in jail and fined 
$1,000 each. Report of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities to the House 
of Representatives, Eightieth Congress, 
Pages 10 to 12. 

Albert Einstein signed the 1943 mes- 
sage of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties to the House of 
Reprecentatives, as shown by a leaflet 
attached to an undated letterhead. 


The National Federation was cited as 
subversive and Communist by Attorney 
Generai Tom Clark—press releases of 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. Attorney General Biddle cited the 
National Federation as “part of what 
Lenin called the solar system of organ- 
izations, ostensibly having no connection 
with the Communist Party, by which 
Communists attempt to create sym- 
pathizers and supporters of their pro- 
gram.” It “was established as a result 
of a conference on constitutional lib- 
erties held in Washington, D. C., June 
7 to 9, 1940°—CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
volume 88, part 6, page 7446. The special 
committee, in its report of March 29, 
1944, cited the National Federation as 
“one of the viciously subversive organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party.” 

Albert Einstein was one of those who 
signed a petition to Attorney General 
Clark in behalf of Hanns Eisler, as shown 
by the Daily Worker of December 17, 
1947, page 7. In February 1948, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
ordered the deportation of Hanns Eisler, 
the deportation order coming after an 
immigration hearing in New York into a 
charge that Eisler was a member in Ger- 
many of a group advocating the violent 
overthrow of this Government—Wash- 
ington Star of February 13, 1948, page 
B5. 

The Daily Worker of February 1, 1950, 
page 3, reported that Albert Einstein was 
one of those who “denounced the trend 
toward disciplinary action agains* law- 
yers who defend political minorities, 
racial minorities and labor organiza- 
tions,” in defending the 5 lawyers who 
were counsel for the 11 Communist lead- 
ers recently convicted. 

On July 20, 1948, 12 leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury in New York 
on charges of conspiring to “teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence.” Eleven of them were convicted 
on those charges in Federal court on October 
14, 1949. (From the Annual Report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities for the 
year 1949, March 15, 1950, p. 16.) 

OSWALD VEBLEN 


A letterhead of the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, dated 
September 11, 1941, carries the name of 
Oswald Veblen in a list of sponsors of 
that organization; the same information 
is shown on the printed program of the 
fifth national conference of the organi- 
zation which was held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 29 to 30, 1941; and the pro- 
gram of the sixth national conference 
which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
9 and 10, 1842, in which source he was 
identified with Princeton University. An 
undated letterhead which summarizes 
the 1946 work of the organization lists 
him as one of the sponsors; the program 
and call to a national conference of the 
group in Cleveland, Ohio, October 25 and 
26, 1947, lists him as a sponsor; the call 
and program of the organization’s con- 
ference held December 11 and 12, 1948, 
carries his name in a list of sponsors. 
He was one of those who signed a state- 
ment of the group, protesting “the recent 
announcement by the Department of 
Justice that it will, on political grounds, 
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seek the denaturalization of more than 
1,000 naturalized American citizens.” 
From the Daily Worker of August 10, 
1950, page 5. 

The American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born has been cited as 
“one of the oldest auxiliaries of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States’— 
special committee’s report of March 29, 
1944; also cited in a report dated June 
25, 1942. Attorney General Clark cited 
the organization as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948. 

Prof. Oswald Veblen, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton University, was 
one of “the 363 outstanding Americans 
who signed the open letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, sponsored 
originally by the American Council on 
Soviet Relations, urging a declaration of 
war on the Finnish Government in the 
interests of speedy victory by the United 
Nations over Nazi Germany and its 
Fascist allies,” as shown in an Official 
folder of the sponsoring organization 
dated 1942. 

Attorney General Clark cited the 
American Council on Soviet Relations as 
the subversive and Communist succes- 
sor to the Friends of the Soviet Union— 
press releases of June 1 and September 
21, 1948; Attorney General Biddle cited 
the group as a Communist front—Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 88, part 6, 
page 7442; and the special committee 
cited it as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion—report of March 29, 1944. 

Soviet Russia Today for June 1943, 
page 21, reported that Professor Veblen 
had signed an open letter to the mayor of 
Stalingrad which was issued by the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship; he also signed the National 
council’s open letter to the American 
people, as revealed by the New York 
Times of May 18, 1943, page 17C. Cita- 
tion of the national council appears 
above in this memorandum. 

Identified with the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton University, 
Prof. Oswald Veblen was named as one 
of 600 prominent Americans who united 
in an appeal to the President of the 
United States for “reconsideration of the 
order of Attorney General Biddle for Mr. 
{Harry] Bridges’ deportation” and fur- 
ther stating that “it is equally essential 
that the Attorney General’s ill-advised, 
arbitrary, and unwarranted findings rel- 
ative to the Communist Party be re- 
scinded.” The appeal was printed in 
pamphlet form, under the title “600 
Prominent Americans,” and published in 
September 1942 by the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties. Pro- 
fessor Veblen also signed that organiza- 
tion’s 1943 message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, as 
shown on 2 leaflet attached to an un- 
dated letterhead of the group. See above 
in this memorandum for citation of the 
national federation. 

Professor Veblen, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was one of the sponsors of a bill- 
of-rights conference, called by the Civil 
Rights Congress for New York City, July 
16 end 17, 1949, as shown on page 12 of 
the Call. Citation of the Civil Rights 
Congress appears on page 5 of this mem- 
orandum. . 
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The Daily Worker of October 19, 1948, 
page 7, an advertisement in the New 
York Star of January 4, 1949, page 9; 
and a letterhead received by the com- 
mittee in January 1949 reveal that Os- 
wald Veblen signed statements issued 
by the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. “Ye was one 
of the sponsors of the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for New York City, 
March 25 to 27, 1949, as shown in the 
conference call; the conference program, 
page 13; and the Daily Worker of Febru- 
ary 21, 1949, page 9. See above in this 
memorandum for citation of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, and for cita- 
tion of the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference. 

The Daily People’s World of July 11, 
1949, page 1, reported that Prof. Oswald 
Veblen, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University, had signed a state- 
ment of the Washington Conference on 
Peaceful Alternative to the Atlantic 
Pact; he signed a statement of the Con- 
ference Against President Truman’s 
Arms Program—Daily Worker of August 
22, 1949, page 3; and another statement 
of the group calling for international 
agreement to ban the use of atomic 
weapons—statement attached to a press 
release of December 14, 1949, page 11. 

The Conference for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives was cited as a meeting called by 
the Daily Worker in July 1949 to be held 
in Washington, D. C., and as having 
been instigated by “Communists in the 
United States [who] did their part in 
the Moscow campaign”—Committee on 
Un-American Activities in report of 
April 1, 1951. 

A statement of the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy, calling 
for recognition of Communist China, was 
signed by Professor Veblen, as shown in 
the Daily Worker of January 16, 1950, 
page 4; he answered favorably a ques- 
tionnaire of the committee for recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment—Far East Spotlight for December 
1949, January 1950, page 23. The follow- 
ing statement by Professor Veblen ap- 
peared in the committee’s official publi- 
cation, Far East Spotlight, for December 
1949 January 1950: “We should recog- 
nize the new Government of China to fa- 
cilitate trade and good feeling for our 
mutual advantage. Both sides have 
much to gain.” 

Attorney General Clark cited the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy as Communist in a letter to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released to the 
press on April 27, 1949. 

The American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectua] Freedom was cited 
as a Communist-front organization 
which defended Communist teachers in 
a report of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities dated June 25, 
1942, and another dated March 29, 1944. 
Professor Veblen was one of those who 
signed the organization’s petition to 
Congress in 1940, as shown on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet attached to a letterhead of 
the group dated January 17, 1940. He 
was identified in this source as former 
president of the American Mathematical 
Society. 

A letterhead of the National Emer- 
gency Conference, dated May 19, 1939, 
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conta‘ns the name of Oswald Veblen in 
a list of sponsors of that group. He was 
@ member of the board of sponsors of 
the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, according to a press 
release of the group dated February 23, 
1940, and their legislative letter dated 
February 15, 1940; he signed the organi- 
zation’s open letter, as reported in the 
Daily Worker of May 13, 1940, pages 1 


and 5. 

“It will be remembered that during 
the days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi 
pact, the Communists built protective 
organizations known as the National 
Emergency Conference, the National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, which culminated in the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties’—Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Report No. 1115 of Septem- 
ber 2, 1947; the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities had cited the 
groups as Communist fronts in a report 
released March 29, 1944. 

Prof. Oswald Veblen signed a brief 
which was submitted to the October 1949 
term of the United States Supreme 
Court by the Cultural Workers, in behalf 
of John Howard Lawson and Dalton 
Trumbo. See above in this memoran- 
dum. 

The Daily Worker of September 22, 
1948, page 5, revealed that Prof. Oswald 
Veblen was a member of the committee 
of welcome for the “Red” Dean of Can- 
terbury; Professor Veblen was identified 
with the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 

The Daily Worker of May 4, 1948, page 
11, reported that Professor Veblen was 
one of those who signed a statement at- 
tacking the Mundt anti-Communist bill 
which was before the Congress of the 
United States. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the pro-Com- 
munist record of the membership of the 
scientist committee on loyalty prob- 
lems of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Loyalty to 
whom, may I ask? Clearly, on the basis 
of the facts presented, the loyalty of 
these men is to the Red flag, not to the 
Stars and Stripes of Old Glory and I 
urge once more that a full investigation 
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city of home-loving people, typical 
Americans who are vitally interested in 
the protection of their homes, the wel- 
fare of their city, and consequently con- 
cerned with national affairs and their 
duties as American citizens. The 280,000 
population of the metropolitan area of 
Grand Rapids is comprised of solid citi- 
zens following Old World traditions and 
young citizens with New World initiative. 
-Information on this city in the Grand 
Valley in the heart of Michigan, I am 
sure, will be of interest to you. 
The article follows: 


Most MALIGNED TowWN IN THE UNITED 
STATES—ABUSED IN CLICHE AS A CAPITAL OF 
JUNKY FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
Is ACTUALLY THE Paris or Home FURNISH- 
ING AND A MONUMENT TO THE “HRIFTY 
DutcH WHo Burt Ir 

(By John Tebbel) 

The New York-to-Chicago train pauses 
only briefly at Jackson, Mich., to shuck off 
a@ few cars before it roars on Chicagoward, 
its Diesel whistle beeping hoarsely. Left 
behind, the sleek pullmans of the through 
tr in are attached to a few day coaches, and 
a steam engine hauls the whole procession 
away in a cloud of gray smoke. ‘topping 
at way stations en route, this mixed cortege 
finally gets to the end of the branch line 
ard to the State's second largest metropolis— 
the tight little island of Grand Rapids. 
Long before a stranger puts his bags down 
in the Michigan Central railroad station, he 
gets the odd feeling that he is visiting an 
island, a spot sequestered from the rest of 
the busy world. 

If this stranger is like most visitors, he 
has only one synonym for Grand Rapids— 
furniture. And the furniture he thinks of 
is a jumble of mission tables, overstuffed 
parlor suites and that variety of ornate home 
furnishing know 1 in the trade as borax. 
Often also, this picture of furniture is asso- 
ciated in his mind with a vision of Grard 
Rapids as a steaming industrial city, churn- 
ing out its sofas and ornamental end tables 
from a gigantic assembly Hne, from plants 
belching smoke and steam along with Bieder- 
meier and ormolu. 

Our visitor is wrong on both counts and 
is in for a pleasant disillusionment. As a 
city, Grand Rapids hasn't the slightest re- 
semblance to the smoky, tustling cities of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, that live to 
turn out automobiles, steel, and gadgets. 
Grand Rapids looks more like an outsize 
country village. fucked away serenely in its 
southwestern corner of the common vealth, 
off the main flow of both east-west and 
north-south travel, it appears to be a town 
that has wandered away from its big brothers 
and sisters and got itself happily lost. 

Geographically, the city—population 175,- 
000; metropolitan area 280,000—sprawis on 
both sides of the Grand River, where the 
stream makes a great north bend before it 
slides rapidly to Lake , 30 miles 
away. The business section is on the flat- 
ter portion, beside the river; the homes clus- 
ter on hills that roll gently up from the 
banks. Most of Grand Rapids is made up of 
houses, row upon row of them, nearly every 
one with a lawn at front and back, spaced 
along the tree-lined streets at decent inter- 
vals. The old houses at the heart of the city 
gradually shade away to mansions and new 
housing projects on the outskirts. A few 
Victorian castles have been turned into 
apartments and rooming houses, but other- 
wise there is virtually no apartment develop- 
ment. Grand Rapids lives at home and 61 
percent of its people own their own, rank- 
ing the city high among large cities in such 
ownership 


The 80 fur~tture factories account for only 
17 percent of Grand Rapids’ industrial em- 
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ployment. Nash-Kelvinator, General Motors 
(with three plants), Lear, Inc., makers of 
electronic equipment, and half a dozen 
other large manufacturing concerns take 
care of the major portion of the city’s pay- 
roll. Yet furniture is important to Grand 
Rapids and our visitor's identification is an 
error only in kind. 

Grand Rapids is not—all jokes and catch- 
words to the contrary—the home of borax. 
For a brief and disastrous period in the twen- 
ties, the town succumbed to the mass-pro- 
duction craze and applied it to the furniture 
business. But this was an effort both against 
the grain of Grand Rapids tradition and 
against sound business practice. The fur- 
niture industry went quickly back to the 
quality production which had made it fa- 
mous and there it remains today. Contem- 
porary Grand Rapids furniture is the off- 
spring of the finest designers in the furni- 
ture business in America. Designers like T. 
H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Paul Frankl, Stanley 
Green, Herbert Ten Have and Renzo R. Ru- 
tili set the basic trends from Grand Rapids 
and many other furniture manufacturers 
watch with somewhat the same piratical 
respect that outland couturiers pay to Paris, 

In actual fact the best Grand Rapids fur- 
niture is sometimes difficult to sell in its 
own home town. A prospective bride and 
groom were shopping in a Grand Rapids 
store not long ago and the imminent hus- 
band inquired, “Where's your Grand Rapids 
stuff? All these pieces come from Chicago.” 

“Frankly, my customers can't afford the 
local products,” the salesman told him. 
“We have to stock the cheaper stuff from 
outside.” 

These then are the contradictions of Grand 
Rapids to the unknowing vistor; the city 
itself and its life, and the industry which 
hangs on it like an identification tag. They 
can be discussed and dissected and reported, 
but the major clue to Grand Rapids, the 
factor that makes the town proudest of being 
importantly average, a God-fearing, home- 
loving community where people like to live 


and bring up their children is something 
else again. 


The Dutch. 

In those two words is the key to the city’s 
personality. Originally the Dutch made 
Grand Rapids a solid, ultraconservative city 
laid out on the strictest moral lines, an 
island of Old World culture and resistance 
to change. Today, though their way of life 
is changing, slowly, stubbornly yielding to a 
world they never’ made, their influence is 
still felt. 

HOLLAND HEGIRA 


To understand the Dutch, to understand 
Grand Rapids, to understand the conflict 
between old and new and the changing scene 
which is the city today, you have to know 
Willem. Willem is a name of convenience 
and typicality. The last name may be Van- 
derpoel or Hoekema, or any other good Dutch 
cognomen, but as plain Willem he stands 
here for the average Dutch man in the street. 

Willem’s family has been in America for 
a century, but time has done little to change 
his physical type. He is inclined to have a 
broad face, a square, sturdy build and light 
hair. His wife is likely to be short and 
plump. Together they have helped populate 
Grand Rapids with some of the best-looking 
blondes to be found in the United States. 
In the last two or three decades, marriage has 
diffused this type, as sons and daughters 
have gone outside the once closely knit 
Dutch hegemony to establish homes. But 
the Dutch and their descendants still make 
up roughly a quarter of Grand Rapids’ pop- 
ulation, far outnumbering the Germans, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Irish, who comprise 
most of the remainder, and wielding a social 
and civic influence well above their numer- 
ical strength. 

Willem’s people are clean, hard working 
and clannish. As merchants, they are ut- 


terly honest, and utterly devoted to the dol- 
lar and its uses. As citizens, they believe 
that the manners and customs their forbears 
brought to America will never be improved 
on by man, least of all by non-Hollander 
man. 

In these respects, Willem does not differ 
from his great-grandfather, an Amsterdam 
cabinetmaker who brought his craft and his 
family to America in the early nineteenth 
century. This Willem brought with him an 
art that was developed in the Middle Ages 
and attained near perfection in the seven- 
teenth century—the art of fashioning wood. 

He came to Michigan on the last stage of 
the same migration that 200 years earlier 
had populated the lush, green length of the 
Hudson River Valley. Willem’s was one of 
17 families who came direct from Holland 
to Detroit by boat, as advance guard for a 
larger migration. Two years later, 500 
friends and neighbors had settled in Michi- 
gan. Some took root near Grand Rapids and 
re-created little Dutch communities named 
Holland and Zeeland, in homesick remem- 
brance of the beloved country. 

Men like old Willem came to Grand Rapids 
because the abundant, fine hardwoods in 
the Grand River Valley had created a 
small-scale cabinetmaking industry there. 
He turned his own skill, and that of his son 
Willem and his grandson Willem, to the 
making of furniture—the best in America, 
and soon the best in the world. 

But it was not the Dutch who owned the 
factories. Shrewd Yankee entrepreneurs, in 
the van of the New England migration, 
started the mills and welded them into an 
industry. In the big, many-windowed brick 
factories, of a kind familiar in every New 
England mill town, succeeding generations 
of Willems labored side by side with wood 
carvers from Glasgow, who had learned their 
trade in the Clyde shipyards by carving fig- 
ureheads and cabin decorations. 

Thus the Grand Rapids way of life was 
established, a way transplanted bodily from 
the Old World to the New. Willem today 
lives much like his grandfather. He gets up 
early in the morning, breakfasts in the spot- 
less kitchen of the house he has owned for 
30 or 40 years, and drives off to work in his 
car. So many people in Grand Rapids own 
cars that today there are noisy traffic jams, 
completely out of character with the town, 
and the bus company faces a serious lack 
of customers. 

Work in the furniture factory, where Wil- 
lem has been an employee most of his adult 
life, is pleasant. Machinery and labor-sav- 
ing devices have altered its craft character 
to some extent, but in general it is a rela- 
tively leisurely business of cutting, assem- 
bling and finishing chairs, tables, beds, and 
occasional pieces. The clean smell of wood 
permeates the factory, mingled with the 
more pungent odors of varnish and glue. 

Willem works with his friends; the labor 
turn-over in the furniture factories is rela- 
tively slight. And he is an individualist, a 
craftsman respected <or his skill, instead of 
an insignificant cog in a giant industrial 
mechanism. 

A furniture factory is a community of spe- 
cialists, each striving with an artist’s pride 
toward perfection. Willem’s friend Pieter, 
for example, takes a pattern and cuts from 
it the gracefully curved sections of a Shera- 
ton chair. It is careful work, fashioning 
wood to accurate measurements yet giving 
it the beauty of line a vase possesses. To- 
day, chairs; tomorrow, tables; next day, 
beds—Pieter is adept at all. 

Pieter’s frieri, Hans, takes the Sheraton 
sections and joins them, a highly technical 
business. Hans’ friend Meindert is an ar- 
tist at upholstering, and his friend, Dirk is 
an expert at applying the stains and var- 
nishes that finish the job. 

The furniture Willem produces is put on 
display twice a year in the industry's acres 
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of showrooms. Each January and June 
more than 3,000 retailers convene to inspect 
the new offerings. They buy Grand Rapids 
furniture to get the quality trade. 

Willem’s church forbids him to join a 
union. This fact pleased the bankers who 
controlled the factories and aided them in 
their effort to keep Grand Rapids a tight, 
one-industry town. As a result, the depres- 
sion struck it a crippling blow, and the more 
astute community leaders immediately un- 
dertook to diversify the town’s industry. It 
is this effort which has led to furniture fall- 
ing to third-ranking industry and to the in- 
flux of manufacturing plants controlled by 
outside corporations. Metalworking is now 
the No. 1 occupation in Grand Rapids, and 
there is diversification through a hundred 
other fields. 

All of this has not affected Willem’s daily 
routine. To him it is no cliché that a man's 
home is his castle. He has the European’s 
love of the fireside. His house is usually 
large and old-fashioned, its walls hung with 
family pictures—Grandmamma Wilhelmina 
as a bride, and Grandfather Willem looking 
stern and uncomfortable in a faded, oval 
portrait set off by a wide gilt frame. The 
dining room and the kitchen are the most 
lived-in rooms in Willem’s house. At night 
the family sits talking around the table un- 
til it is time to do the dishes. Bedtime comes 
early after Papa has yawned his way through 
the paper. Aside from the news, most of the 
reading in the house is religious. 

Like the proverbial busman, Willem spends 
some of his spare time making furniture. 
He may specialize in the factory, but at home 
he practices all the cabinet maker's arts and 
his house is filled with pieces of a quality he 
probably could not afford to buy. But he 
likes to work with flowers, too, and he and 
his wife have a small garden in the back 
yard. They are expert at raising not only 
the traditional tulips but any kind of flower- 
ing plant. 

This is the old way of life in Grand Rapids, 
the way that Willem and his friends cling 
to. Until they leave home, the children fol- 
low the same mode of living, but when 
Willem’s son finds a job and gets married, he 
may take a look at the scanty night life the 
city offers. Mostly Willem’s son finds him- 
self rubbing elbows in the half-dozen down- 
town movie houses and in the numerous 
bars, with the Poles and Lithuanians, and 
Germans, and Irish, and even with descend- 
ants of the Ottawa Indias who originally 
settled the place a little more than a century 
ago. Their talk is mostly of sports, espe- 
cially baseball. In a town of hot baseball 
fans, the Indians are hottest. 

Neither the Indian nor Willem’s son is a 
stout drinker, and it is usually the Poles 
and Germans who wind up convivially in 
the back rooms of the saloons after the two 
o’clock closing hour. Long before then, both 
Willem’s son and Willem are likely to be in 
bed. If it is Saturday night, old Wiliem 
has put out the money for the Sunday papers 
along with the milk bottles, because he will 
not transact even the smallest kind of busi- 
ness on the Lord’s Day. 


SUNDAY SAINTS 


Sunday in Grand Rapids is a potent re- 
minder of how successfully the Dutch have 
resisted change. Grand Rapids has some 
200 churches of all denominations, but the 
most powerful religious forces is the Re- 
formed Church, in its half-dozen incarna- 
tions: Christian Reformed, Dutch Reformed, 
Holland Reformed, Holland Christian, True 
Reformed, and simply Reformed. Of these, 
the largest is the Christian Reformed. 

This church is responsible for much of 
Grand Rapids’ high moral character. Its 
members do not believe in going to movies, 
card playing, dancing, drinking, or smoking. 

Willem and some of the older Dutch ob- 
serve the ways of their fathers on Sunday 
morning. Dressed soberly in black, they 
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walk to church in Old World style, with their 
wives and children pacing a respectful few 
steps behind them. The church has effec- 
tively reduced sin in Grand Rapids to a piti- 
ful shadow of what it is in other industrial 
towns, not only on the Lord’s Day but every 
other day in the week as well. It reaches a 
rock-bottom minimum on Sunday. No liq- 
uor is sold, and the streets, except at church 
time, are relatively empty of people. Willem 
and his friends of the old guard refuse to 
drive on Sunday, and a few miles away, in 
Holland and Zeeland, no gasoline ‘s sold. 

Non-Dutch residents may grumble about 
the limitations imposed on their conduct by 
Dutch piety, but they are compelled to ad- 
mit that it makes Grand Rapids a good piace 
for family men with growing children. 
Crime in Grand Rapids is negligible. Ju- 
venile delinquency is not a problem. Gam- 
bling, which has enmeshed so many cities in 
@ smelly mess of corrupt politics, has made 
only minor-league inroads. Prostitution is 
more rumor than fact. 

The only prostitute of consequence Grand 
Rapids ever produced turned out to have 
more piety than carnality in her soul. 
Willem's father would remember Georgie 
Young. During the late seventies Georgie 
got religion. She had her house moved bod- 
ily to a better neighborhood and invested all 
her earnings in recreating it as a home for 
fallen women. To further endow it she 
wrote her autobiography title “A Magdalen's 
Life,” and sold an edition of a thousand 
copies at a fancy price. The home is now 
extinct. There are not enough fallen 
women in Grand Rapids today to populate 
& small apartment. 

The children of Willem and his neighbors 
show signs of withdrawing from the old 
strict ways. These youngsters have joined 
young newcomers in the new developments 
that have sprung up around the fringes of 
the community. 

A striking fact about residential Grand 
Rapids is that there is no “wrong side of the 
tracks.” No slums mar the tranquil, tree- 
shaded design of street after street. The city 
has its poor, but few, if any, of their houses 
are substandard. In the older sections of 
town, Dutch and Polish, there is a haphazard 
mixture of houses. The poor and the well- 
to-do live side by side. 

Willem can look down his Dutch nose at 
society, because he knows it is blood, Dutch 
blood, not money, that determines who is 
who in the Grand Rapids social register. 
‘That may explain why the members of the 
two traditional clubs, Blythefield and Kent, 
disport themselves in a more sober manner 
than is Midwest custom, and why at Kent 
the wearing of jackets in the club's colors, 
red and green, was once mandatory on the 
golf course. 

There is one downtown club of conse- 
quence, the Peninsular Club. It is a hand- 
some place, with a long men’s bar fitted out 
in cowhide, luxurious dining rooms and 
lounges, and superlatively good food in its 
Keyhole Grill. 

Willem understands that some people 
make money, move away from the settled 
part, and live different lives, but the new 
Grand Rapids he sees rising in the outlying 
developments he regards with suspicion. 
Here, he has learned, is the seat of the move- 
ment that is forcing change upon him. The 
young people who live in these sections are 
mostly between 20 and 35, and their interests 
are similar. They have parties in rotation, 
and the wives trade coffee and recipes in the 
morning, while the husbands talk politics 
and baseball of an evening. 


upon, it is that culture is a good thing. In 


fact, some Grand Rapids citizens insist their 
city is “the Boston of the Midwest.” Old 
Willem doubtless remembers the days in Am- 
sterdam, when he and his family could hear 
the music of one of the world’s great orches- 
tras, and that may be why Grand Rapids 
has a full symphony orchestra of national 
stature. Art thrives, too, and there is an 
excelient gallery. 

The legitimate stage survives in a vigorous 
Civic theater, but Willem recalls the golden 
era of the now defunct Powers Theater, when 
not evem the church elders felt it wise to 
frown upon the immortal entertainments of 
the Barrymores, Minnie Maddern Fiske, 


POLITICAL TUG-OF-WAR 

Support for culture comes from all sections 
of the population, but support for political 
candidates divides young Willem and his 
father, and dramatizes the sharpening con- 
flict between old and new. 

The split is not based on the differences 
between Republicans and Democrats. Nearly 
all the town's citizens, old and young, are 
good Republicans. Everybody's hero was 
the.late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Grand Rapids’ gift to national politics. Van- 
denberg was truly native born. As the son 
of a Dutch craftsman, he inherited the solid 
conservative traditions of the city founders. 
As the editor and publisher of one of the 
city’s two daily newspapers, he had a power- 
ful voice to speak for him. And as the ex- 
ponent of a liberal Republicanism, he at- 
tracted the newer voters. Whatever he might 
stand for, however, voting for Vandenberg 
was a Grand Rapids habit. 

The split between old Willem and his son 
resembles somewhat the national split be- 
tween Old Guard and enlightened Republi- 
canism. 

There are some gloomy observers who be- 
lieve that old Willem and young Willem will 
quarrel each other into a state of civic de- 
suetude. Actually, the two generations 
should be able to work out the future of their 
city without overmuch treading on each 
other's toes. Young Willem and citizens like 
him are jubilantly enthusiastic, for example, 
about the vast new industrial vistas that are 
opening up. But old Willem isn’t too upset. 
When the glories to come are depicted for the 
benefit of him and his pipe-smoking friends, 
as they sit around the dinner table of an 
evening, they remain unperturbed. 

“We're a conservative town,” old Willem 
says. “People here like their homes and 
churches. No matter what happens you 
don’t change things like that.” 





What About the Smith Act? 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY *? 


OF CALIFORNIA o 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to the following 
bulletin prepared under the direction 
of one of California’s finest citizens, Mr. 
W. J. Bassett, secretary of the Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council (A. F. of L). 
Mr. Bassett sounds a timely warning. 
We should all give careful attention to 
his views. 

Waar Asout tue Smirn Acr? 

The Communists are really hot on a brand 
new Nationwide program to organize new 
front organizations in every city. And they 
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are concentrating plenty of effort on the 
labor movement. In Los Angeles County, 
unions and key members have been bom- 
barded daily with literature calling for mass 
meetings and financial support of several 
front groups. This is all a part of a world- 
wide scheme—spearheaded by the Commu- 
nist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions—within free, bona fide labor unions 
outside of Russia. 

Right now they are using the Smith Act as 


truths—twisting official A. F. of L. and CIO 
policies to suit their own purposes—associat- 
ing trade-union programs with Communist 
revolutionary methods and frightening mi- 


leaders of FEPC and similar organizations. 
One of the latest pamphlets boldly states 
that the Smith Act makes you liable to 
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course on Russia’s terms. It takes money 
to print and circulate the petitions and 
literature—and here again loyal Americans 
are a handy gadget to use in getting signa- 
tures at club meetings, civic groups, and 
union halls. 

The Commies spent months in preparing 
lists of unions, union officers, club leaders, 
civic leaders, and these names have been set 


Their plans call for constant hammering 
with propaganda and confusion. If the re- 
cipients of the mail do not mark it “refused” 
and return it to the postman, it will be a 
constant flow into their offices and homes. 
National civic groups and labor organiza- 
tions are opposed to the Smith Act and recog- 
nize that it at least must be clarified in many 
They are combatting it through 
tive processes in Washington. They 
will call upon all voters to elect Congressmen 
and Senators who will vote for corrective 
legislation. They will use every means withe 
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in our form of government to protect loyal 
Americans against the loss of freedom. But 
they are in no way in sympathy with these 
revolutionary groups who are organizing to 
dispense Russian propaganda or change the 
form of government we enjoy in the United 
States. Actually, Communist-front groups 
do not want the Smith Act repealed. It gives 
them a smoke screen to attack democracy. 

If you, or your organization, feel the urge 
to assist in fighting against any unfair legis- 
lation, contact your parent organization or 
the American Federation of Labor and follow 
their suggestions. 

Don’t let subversives use you as a stooge to 
pull their irons out of the fire. The politi- 
cal action these groups advocate actually 
leads to revolution through violence. 

The voters league advocates correction 
through the use of ballots—not bombs. 


Majority of New York State Voters Ap- 
proves Lehman’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4} 4 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Journal-American, of New York 
City, is running a series of polls of State 
public opinion. A recent poll published 
on Thursday, January 31, is on the ques- 
tion of whether the voters of New York 
approve of the way Senator HERBERT H. 
LeHMaAN is doing his job. This poll shows 
that four out of every five New York 
voters having an opinion on the subject 
approve Senator LeHMan’s activities in 
the Senate. 

This is an impressive vote of confi- 
dence and shows what the people of our 
State think of their distinguished Sena- 
tor who has served them so well for so 
many years. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I, therefore, insert the report 
of the poll as printed in the New York 
Journal-American along with an inter- 
view with Senator LeHman which the 
Journal-American printed in conjunc- 
tion with the summary of the public 
opinion poll already referred to. 

This poll was conducted by Mr. Ken- 
neth Fink, who is director of the Prince- 
ton Research Service. 

Pott or STATE Pustic OPINION: MAJORITY 
O. K.’s LEHMAN’s RECORD 

(The New York Poll of Public Opinion, 
conducted by the Princeton Research Service, 
tabulates the opinion of New York State 
residents on interesting or controversial 
questions.) 

(By Kenneth Fink, director, Princeton 

Research Service) 

A solid majority of the New York State 
voters approve of the way United States Sen- 
ator Herpert LEHMAN is doing his job. 

Voters who disapprove of the job LrEHMaN 
is doing in Washington come to exactly 16 
in every 100. 

Those expressing approval of LEHMAN out- 
number by about 4 to 1 those expressing 
disapproval. 

These were the findings when New York 
poll staff reporters personally asked a State- 
wide cross section of New York citizens: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Leuman is handling his job as United States 
Senator from New York?” 


State-wide vote 
Percent 
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Majority sentiment in every population 
group examined expressed approval of the 
man who has been New York’s United States 
Senator since the election in November 1949. 
In no population group does as many as 1 
in 5 (20 percent) express disapproval of the 
job Lexan is doing. 

These groups include residents of all city 
sizes, age groups, occupational groups (in- 
cluding labor-union members), and mem- 
bers of all political parties, 

The highest expression of approval is 
found among regular members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party (73 percent approval); New 
York City voters (68 percent approval); and 
labor-union member (66 percent approval), 

Least approval is found among GOP vot- 
ers (57 percent approval); voters between 
21 and 29 years of age (57 percent approval); 
those living outside New York City (59 per- 
cent approval), and independent voters (59 
percent approval). 

The results do not necessarily mean that 
63 percent would vote for LEHMAN if an elec- 
tion were held today. (He received ap- 
proximately 51 percent of the total vote cast 
in the Lehman-Hanley election in 1950.) 


LEHMAN Lists Issues FACING AMERICANS 


(By United States Seaator Herpert H. LeH- 
MAN, Democrat, New York, as told to David 
Sentner) 


WaSHINGTON, January 31.—In this politi- 
cal year, and it is primarily that, the 
American people must come to grips with 
the real issues that face them and the world. 
These I would state as follows: 

1. European unity and defense against 
Communist aggression. 

2. The achievement of a stable peace in 
the Far East which will prevent further 
bloodshed by our men and at the same time 
mean the defeat of Communist military ef- 
forts in that area. 

3. The continued, necessary emphasis on 
building up our own military defenses. 


COMBATING INFLATION 


4. Combating growing inflation by fairer 
and stronger controls than Congress has thus 
far seen fit to enact. 

5. Assuring by legislative and executive 
actions alike that there will be no place for 
corrupt or unethical practices in govern- 
ment. 

6. Finally, proving by our every act, as a 
Government and as private citizens, that 
we know that the boundaries of civil rights 
and civil liberties can never be withdrawn 
but must always be expanded if we are to 
remain a dynamic democracy. 

These are the problems which afford us 
the opportunities of making 1952 a year of 
greatness for America. 


FRAUGHT WITH PERILS 


The year which we are now facing is 
fraught with a number of perils. 

The perils of which I speak may be both 
beyond our control and a result of our own 
acts. Certainly we are not responsible for 
the course of action which an aggressive, ex- 
pansionist Soviet tyranny may decide to take 
during the next 12 months. 

But we will be held directly responsible by 
posterity for inaction, lack of foresight, and 
despair—all of which will influence the rulers 
of the Kremlin in their decisions. 

It is in this fleld that we as individuals 
and as a Nation have our greatest opportuni- 
ties during the next few months. We can 
permit the hours between now and the No- 
vember elections to be filled with partisan 
polemics. 

We can fill the air with angry accusations 
of one another and cf other groups in our 
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society. We can for political ends carp, 
criticize, and smear other Americans regard- 
less of party. 

We can do all this and satisfy our political 
passions, while at the same time we will be 
demonstrating a disunity to the world which 
will be the strongest weapon the Soviets 
have been given against the free world for 
many years, 


Who Is Hon. Charles E. Potter? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAULW.SHAFER ~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. New- 
bold Morris, assigned by Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath to the adminis- 
tration’s desperately needed clean-up 
job, is quoted in the press this morning 
as saying: “I never heard of Congress- 
man POTTER.” 

This confession of ignorance as to the 
identity of the Honorable CnHaries E. 
Potter, my able colleague from the Elev- 
enth Congressional District of Michigan, 
was made by Mr. Morris after the gentle- 
man from Michigan had pointed out that 
Mr. Morris was formerly associated with 
six Communist-front organizations. 

At least Mr. Morris has now heard of 
Congressman Potter. I trust he will 
have the opportunity of becoming even 
better acquainted with my colleague. In 
the meantime, I should like to apprise 
Mr. Morris of some additional facts about 
Congressman Potter, most of which, in- 
cidentally, are as readily available to Mr. 
Morris as the nearest copy of the Con- 
gressional Directory or Who’s Who in 
America. 

I can advise Mr. Morris that Congress- 
man Potter is now serving his third term 
in this House where, I should add for Mr. 
Morris’ further enlightenment, he is 
building a record of integrity, patriotic 
public service and constructive accom- 
plishment. Included in this public serv- 
ice is membership on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and 
Congressman PoTTerR spoke with the 
background knowledge of membership 
on this committee when he made public 
his charges against Mr. Morris. 

In this connection, I can advise Mr. 
Morris of a further fact regarding my 
colleague which he will not find in 
Who's Who. If Mr. Morris should ven- 
ture west of the Hudson river and visit 
the State of Michigan, he would discover 
that Congressman Porter is held in very 
high esteem and is tremendously popular 
throughout the State. So much so, in- 
deed, that he is being strongly urged to 
seek the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator this year. 

Tir. Morris might be further interested 
to learn that Congressman Potter—of 
whom Mr. Morris “never heard’—was 
1 of 10 younger Americans named by 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as “outstanding young men 
of 1951.” 

If Mr. Morris would bring to bear the 
alleged investigative talents he is ex- 
pected to direct upon the Department of 
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Justice, he could also learn that Con- 
gressman Porrer entered the United 
States Army as a private and that, after 
4 years’ service, he was honorably dis- 
charged with the rank of major. He 
would also learn that Congressman Pot- 
TER saw extensive combat service in the 
European theater, that he was wounded 
three times, and that in consequence of 
wounds sustained on the third occasion 
he lost both lower limbs. Congressman 
Potrer holds the Silver and Bronze 
Stars, the Purple Heart with three 
clusters, and the Croix de Guerre. 
According to Who’s Who, Mr. Morris 
received the Order of Officer of the 
French Legion of Honor, but nothing in 
his biographical sketch indicates that 
he served with the Armed Forces or saw 
combat duty during World War II. In 
any case, Iam sure that he cannot match 
the record of loyal service to his country 
made by Congressman CHARLES PoTTER, 


of Michigan. 

Mr. Morris told the newspapers he had 
“never heard of Congressman PorTTeErR.” 
It is altogether possible that he would be 
willing to revise that comment to read: 
“I wish I had never heard of Congress- 
man PorrTer.” 





The Communists Staged the Bonus March 
of 1932 6 \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 1952 issue of the Combat Forces 
Journal contains an interesting article 
by Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley, United 





Major General Blakeley at the time of 
the bonus army riots in Washington was 
a captain assigned to the Pirst Battalion, 
Sixteenth Field Artillery, stationed at 
Fort Myer, Va. 

The article follows: 

“Recent confessions of John Pace and 
other former Communists have explained 
how half a dozen concealed Communist lead- 
ers were able to manipulate the confused vet- 
erans into violence,” says W. L. White, writ- 


newspapers and maga- 
zines have been continuing contributors. 
When Gen. Douglas MacArthur was riding 
down Pennsylvania Avenue on the day of 
the 1951 Washington celebration in his 
bered 


may 


1932, but the 
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July 1949 issue of McCall’s, the Honorable 
Patrick J. Hurley, who had been Secretary 
of War at the time of the bonus disturb: 

wrote the editor a well-documented letter 
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proper orders; he must know exactly what 
his mission is; he must never use more force 
than is necessary to carry out the mission; he 
must never bluff. 

The troops were given practical exercises in 
dispersing crowds. At first, the dismounted 
men of the artillery battalion stationed at 
Myer, waving sheets and blankets, were able 
to disrupt the advance of the horsemen, but 
after a few days the horses walked quietly 
forward into groups of men trying to panic 

the us 


first started 


of them came out to Fort Myer, and visited 
around the barracks. On a fellow veteran 
basis ( “Well, 
regiment was right 
next to you in the Argonne,”) they got so 
many free handouts from messhalls that it 
was finally necessary to bar them from the 
barracks area. Initially, the relations be- 
tween the troops and the marchers were so 
good as to cause some concern among War 
Department staff officers who, unlike the 
Officers on duty with the troops, were some- 
what doubtful about the reliability of the 
troops if their services wore needed. Actual- 
ly, no disloyalty ever developed, and Com- 
munist statements that “only rookies were 
used” during the riots and that “the authori- 
ties were afraid to use the old-timers and 
vets” were pure invention. 

When appropriated money for the 
return of the veterans to their homes, over 
5,000 of the estimated 12,000 then in Wash- 
ington left the city. to a con- 
siderable extcnt passed from well-intentioned 
veterans to subversive and criminal elements, 
and the number remaining gradually dwin- 
died to somewhere around 5,000. The 
FBI managed to fingerprint over 4,000 of 
the marchers and nearly 25 percent (1,069) 
had police records, although only 829 of these 
had actually been convicted, at one time or 
another, of violating a law. 

There always seemed to be money for gaso- 
line and printing. Even after the riots were 
over, leaflets were distributed throughout 
Fort Myer headed “Refuse duty against our 
people!” and definitely inciting to mutiny. 

A doctor, a World War I veteran himself, 


til they had spent it, and if you got them a 
job they wouldn't stick to it for more than 3 
months. 

The troops at Myer gradually got fed up 
with the situation. It meant extra hours of 
training in riot duty, and restriction to the 
post after duty hours and on weekends. And 
the crude appeals to mutiny aroused the sol- 
diers’ resentment. 

In July there were several brushes between 
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sioners (the head of the civil government of 
the District of Columbia) then made an oral 
request for troops, and followed it by a writ- 
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ten statement to the President of the United 
States in which he stated that it would be 
impossible for the police department to 
maintain law and order except by the free 
use of firearms. 

There is no doubt that the police had lost 
control. An elderly police sergeant told me 
later: “The rioters were too much for us. 
If they had not been driven out of Wash- 
ington when they were, they would have 
looted the shopping district that night.” 
And a young policeman said, rather indig- 
nantly, “Sure we were licked. You Army 
people act as if you cidn’t know there was 
such a thing as politics.” 

The President finally directed the Secre- 
tary of War to use troops. The Secretary 
issued this order: 


2:55 P. m., JULY 28, 1932. 
To: Gen. DoucLas MACARTHUR, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army: 

The President has just now informed me 
that the civil government of the District 
of Columbia has reported to him that it is 
unable to maintain law and order in the 
District. 

You will have United States troops pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene of disorder. 
Cooperate fully with the District of Colum- 
bia police force which is now in charge. Sur- 
round the affected area and clear it without 
delay. 

Turn over all prisoners to the civil au- 
thorities. 

In your orders insist that any women and 
children who may be in the affected area be 
accorded every consideration and kindness. 
Use all humanity consistent with the due 
execution of this order. 

Patrick J. Hurtey, 
Secretary of War. 

At Fort Myer, the morning had been a 
routine one. The artillery battalion had 
been released some time before to go to Fort 
Hoyle, Md., to assist in the usual summer 
training of Reserve components. Headquar- 
ters, Sixteenth Infantry Brigade, in Wash- 
ington, passed on reports of the rioting but, 
at noontime, apparently thought the police 
would be able to handle the situation. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the command- 
ing officer of the Third Cavairy received tele- 
phonic orders to move his troops to the 
Ellipse just south of the White House. 

For some reason, the colonel of the Third 
Cavalry did not take personal command of 
his troops. The Machine Gun Troop and 
the Headquarters Troop were attached to the 
Second Squadron (Troops E and F) com- 
manded by Major Surles. This left Major 
Patton out in the cold as he was regimental 
executive. He solved the problem by going 
along anyway. The Third Cavalry records 
show him as attached, militarily a very 
peculiar arrangement as he was senior to 
Major Surles. This situation later resulted 
in some unorthodox but typical operations 
by the future Third Army commander. 

The cavalry got down to the Ellipse 
promptly, but wasn't used until after 1600 
hours when brigade orders to clear Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from 6th Street to the Capitol 
were received. The area was by this time 
a fantastic mixture of rioters, spectators, 
shoppers, streetcars, baby carriages, police, 
infantry, and officers from the War and Navy 
Departments in civilian clothes. 

The rioters, well supplied with bricks and 
hunks of concrete, also had considerable 
shelter in the partly dismantled buildings. 
An infantry squad with fixed bayonets quick- 
ly pushed its way into the building where 
the police had been resisted most success- 
fully, ignored the rioters and went at the 
double up the stairs to the roof. They then 
used a few tear-gas grenades and cleered the 
building with little trouble. The cavalry, 
operating with drawn sabers, largely to keep 
the 1.oters from grabbing at bridles, cleared 
the Avenue, and the long job of pushing the 
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rioters out of the center of Washington and 


and the troops had several casualties from 
rock showers. The task was made more diffi- 
cult by the necessity of halting before ad- 
vancing to give time for innocent spectators 
to get out of the way. This, unfortunately, 
also gave the rioters time to reorganize and 
get more bricks, and also time to try to go 
around the flanks of the troops and infiltrate 
with the general public back toward Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue. 

In one open park, a cavalry lieutenant 
halted his platoon, called a warning to the 
crowd to disperse, and then started an ad- 
vance at a walk. Everyone ran except one 
man whe sauntered slowly away edging to- 
ward the flank. The lieutenant trotted over 
to him and encouraged him with on off-side 
forward stroke with the flat of his saber. 
The man started to increase his pace but 
looked indignantly over his shoulder and 
protested: “Damn it, lieutenant, I’m a major 
in the Signal Corps.” It was that kind of 
an affair. 

Major Patton’s exploits of the afternoon 
are already too surrounded by the legends 
that he always created to make possible a 
guaranteed factual account. An expert 
horseman and swordsman, he apparently 
made himself into a one-man task force to 
turn back rioters who endeavored to slip 
around the flanks. The stories of his snip- 
ping off ears without touching any other 
part of a man’s body can be disbelieved. 

Captain Truscott, who would one day 
command an international army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in Italy, moved 
forward with his little troop of 2 officers 
and 49 men into showers of bricks. In Troop 
F, the only lieutenant was John K. Waters, 
only a year out of West Point, where he had 
been cadet first captain. He was soon to 
be Patton’s sun-in-law, and later to be a 
prisoner of war, and wounded in a German 
prison camp 10 days before he was liberated. 
He is now a colonel and commandant of 
cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy. 

General MacArthur, who could well have 
left the execution of the Secretary's order 
to the commander of the Sixteenth Brigade 
or to the Third Corps area commander if it 
became necessary to call in more troops, 
elected to get in‘o uniform and personally 
supervise what he knew was an unpleasant 
and politically dangerous job. Major Eisen- 
hower accompanied him, but other officers 
who participated do not remember any in- 
cidents involving the future supreme com- 
mander. One commented, “Most of us 
wouldn't have known him if we'd seen him.” 

Aside from the strain on discipline and 
tempers imposed by the situation and the 
hot weather, the troops had been up and 
active since reveille on the day of the riot 
ind did not return to their posts until 1800 
hours on the following day. But discipline 
held. In spite of abuse and physical at- 
tacks no shot was fired by any soldier. 

General MacArthur’s own comment on the 
conduct of the troops was based on first- 
hand observation. He said, in a report to 
the Secretary of War: “The mission given 
them had been performed loyally and effi- 
ciently, and in accordance with your per- 
sonal injunction to use all humanity con- 
sistent with the due execution of this order. 
They had neither suffered nor inflicted a 
serious casualty. They had not fired a shot, 
and had actually employed no more dancer- 
ous weapon than harmless tear gas bombs. 
Even these were not used in heavy concen- 
trations nor for periods of more than a few 
minutes each. Any contention that injury 
to individuals was caused by them is entirely 
without foundation.” 

In summary: 

1. A large element of Communists and 
criminals, some not even veterans, had asso- 
ciated themselves with the bonus marchers. 


Al 


2. The situation was beyond the control 
of the police, and the civilian heads of the 
District of Columbia had asked for troops. 

3. Genera! MacArthur and the troops acted 
upon competent orders of the President and 
the Secretary of War. 

4. General MacArthur associated himself 
with an unpleasant and unpopular duty 
when he could easily have evaded such as- 
sociation. 

5. The troops were well trained and well 
disciplined, and less than 700 were used. 
They did not use unnecessary force. They 
did not fire a shot. They did not inflict a 
single serious casualty. 

Secretary Hurley, interviewed when the 
troops were withdrawn from Washington, 
was evidently a little torn between satisfac- 
tion at the way the job had been done, and 
@ realization that the use of troops against 
civilians, however necessary, can never be a 
source of real satisfaction to anyone. He 
said: “Mac did a great job.” Then, after a 
pause, he added, “But I must not make any 
heroes just now.” 

The next day the Washington Post said in 
an editorial: “Fanatics will picture this 
dramatic evacuation of the bonus army as a 
brutal attack upon helpless men. But the 
people of Washington who witnessed the 
affair know that the veterans were not 
abused and force was used only when abso- 
lutely necessary. The troops prevented fur- 
ther bloodshed and possibly s°rious riots.” 

Now, nearly 20 years later, Mr. White's 
Reader's Digest article confirms every word 
of that paragraph. The Army need make 
no apologies for its part in handling a sit- 
uation which had the essence of revolution 
in it. On the contrary, the Army can take 
pride in the discipline, training, and good 
judgment shown by its officers and men 
under trying conditions. 





FHA Investigation by Grand Jury Asked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS oe . 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
availing myself of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the Attorney General’s order 
to set up grand juries in each of the 
Federal judicial districts, by submitting 
to the Hon. Joseph Deeb, United States 
attorney for the western judicial dis- 
trict of Michigan, certain facts regard- 
ing alleged irregularities in the Federal 
Housing Administration office in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Up @ntil now I have had no satisfaction 
from either the Department of Justice 
or the FHA in my efforts to obtain an 
investigation of these allegations. 

While FHA officials have told news- 
papermen and others that an investiga- 
tion has already been made, I have heard 
nothing from the reported investigation 
despite assurances that I would be ad- 
vised of developments. On the other 
hand I have taiked with complainants 
who state that they have never been con- 
tacted by investigators, which bears out 
my feeling, expressed in a letter to Pey- 
ton Ford, former Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, that it was doubtful if the facts 
would be brought to light “through a 
process which amounts to self-investiga- 
tion,” 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following exchange of cor- 
respondence with the Department of 
Justice in this matter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1951. 
Hon. J. Howarp McGratu, Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AtrorNey GENERAL: I have re- 
cently received a number of complaints re- 
garding alleged questionable or improper 
operations in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, and principally in Battle 
Creek, Mich., in connection with construc- 
tion, sale, and financing of prefabricated 
homes and in connection with FHA activities 
Telated thereto. 

Reported involved in these alleged ques- 
tionable or improper operations are the Na- 
tional Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind.; the 
National Homes Acceptance Corp., Lafayette, 
Ind.; the Twentieth Century Home Builders 
and Mr. Rex S. Schnackenberg, of Battle 
Creek, head of Twentieth Century, agent of 
the National Homes Corp.; and Mr. Joyce 
Schnackenberg, a brother of Rex, local dis- 
trict Federal Housing Administration repre- 
sentative with offices in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The complaints include allegations of im- 
proper collusion between the manufacturer 
of the prefabricated homes and the Battle 
Creek agent, on the one hand, and the FHA 
district representative, on the other hand; 
failure of the builder to meet minimum 
FHA specifications; misrepresentations to 
purchasers to the effect that such minimum 
specifications are met; arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable restrictions and refusal of FHA ap- 
proval to competing builders; disregard of 
Regulation W requirements by the Schnack- 
enberg agency; arbitrary requirement that 
National Homes be financed through the Na- 
tional Homes Acceptance Corp., and other 
alleged practices resulting in detrimental 
effects to purchasers of National Homes 
buildings and to other builders in the area. 

I am advised that upward of 100 such 
homes have been erected and sold to date 
in the Battle Creek area. 

I believe that the complaints indicate the 
need for a thorough investigation by the 
Department of Justice and may indicate that 
criminal action is in order. I respectfully 
request that you direct such an investigation 
to be made. 

Enclosed is the copy of one such complaint, 
received from Mr. Robert E. Confer, of 112 
Adaline Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. I am 
confident that very helpful assistance in any 
investigation would be given by Mr. Bert H. 
Welch, of 228 South Avenue, Battle Creek, 
Mich., a long-time real-estate dealer in Bat- 
tle Creek; by Mr. Wendell C. Gates, execu- 
tive vice president of the Industrial Savings 
Loan Association, 8 West Michigan Ave- 
nue, Battle Creek, Mich.; and by other per- 
sons whom Mr. Welch and Mr. Gates would 
suggest. 

I would appreciate it if you willeep me 
advised of any developments in this matter, 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress. 


oe 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 12, 1951. 
Hon. Pavit W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ConcressMaN: This will ace 
knowledge receipt of your letter dated June 
29, 1951, addressed to the Attorney Gereral, 
relating certain information which you re- 
ceived concerning the activities of the Na- 
tional Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind., the 
National Homes Acceptance Corp., Lafayette, 
Ind., the Twentieth Century Home Builders, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Rex Schnackenberg, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and Joyce Schnackenberg, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in connection with the 


construction, sale, and financing of prefabri- 
cated houses. More particularly, you state 
that you have received complaints that there 
might be collusion between the manufac- 
turer of the prefabricated houses and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration; that the houses do not meet speci- 
fications of the FHA; that misrepresentations 
have been made to purchasers; that the FHA 
has refused to approve competing builders; 
that regulation W is being disregarded by 
the Schnackenberg agency; that arbitrary 
requirements are established for financing 
through the National Homes Acceptance 
Corp. and that, in addition, there are other 
possible violations of Federal criminal 
statutes. 

Although the facts set forth in your letter 
and in the copy which you received from 
Mr. Robert E. Conger, a copy of which you 
submitted to the Department, do not spell 
out with requisite certainty sufficient facts 
from which the Department can conclude 
that there might here be violations of Fed- 
eral criminal statutes, we deem them to be 
of such nature as to warrant investigation. 
Accordingly, we have requested the Federal 
Housing Administration to conduct an in- 
vestigation in this matter and to furnish the 
Department with such investigative reports 
as may be made. 

You will be advised of developments which 
may ensue. 

Yours sincerely, 
PreyTon Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


CoNGREsS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1951. 
Hon. Peyton Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Forp: This will acknowledge 
your letter of July 12 in response to my 
earlier letter advising you of complaints in- 
volving the National Homes Corporation, 
Lafayette, Ind.; the National Homes Accept- 
ance Corporation, Lafayette, Ind.; the Twen- 
tieth Century Home Builders, Battle Creek, 


Mich.; Rex Schnackenberg, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; and Joyce Schnackenberg, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


You state in your letter that you have 
requested the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion “to conduct an investigation in this 
matter and to furnish the Depertment with 
such investigated reports as may be made.” 

I must say with complete candor that this 
is not the type of investigation that I had 
hoped for or requested. On the contrary, 
I specifically asked for an investigation by 
the Department of Justice. 

Since the complaints involve an official 
and an agency of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, it does not strike me as being 
too reassuring that the full facts will be 
brought to light through a process which 
amounts to self-investigation. 

While I shall welcome any reports you 
may give me on developments, I should like 
to renew my request for an investigation by 
the Department of Justice. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 30, 1951, 
Hon. Pavt SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressmaNn: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of July 13, 1951, 
concerning the investigation of certain com- 
plaints involving the National Homes Corp., 
Lafayette, Ind.; the National Homes Accept- 
ance Corp., Lafayette, Ind.; the Twentieth 
Century Home Builders, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Rex Schnackenberg, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
and Joyce Schnackenberg, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Upon inquiry it has been determined that 
the Federal Housing Authority is actively 
investigating this situation and as that ad- 
ministration maintains its own investigative 
staff this appears to be in accordance with 
Government practice. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEeYTon Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





Human Rights Important in Mine Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
5S 


or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “Governor Stevenson Concurs,” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 


GoveRNor STEVENSON CONCURS 


Illinois’ Governor Stevenson has given the 
Senate a pledge of no opposition to Federal 
enforcement of mine-safety regulations, if 
Congress decides such a law necessary be- 
cause of the unhappy record of State super- 
vision. His statement gives important, if 
somewhat tepid, impetus to the Neely-Price 
legislation for Federal control of mine safety. 

The Governor might realistically, and with 
higher statesmanship, herve demanded en- 
forcement teeth in a Federal inspection act. 
He seemed concerned at abdication of States’ 
rights, but added that if Congress considers 
such a step necessary, “we will concur.” 

Obviously the Governor and State of Illi- 
nois will concur if Congress passes the pro- 

bill. No doubt, what Mr. Stevenson 
meant is that his administration will not try 
to block enactment or attack the statute in 
the courts. That is in the nature of negative 
support. 

The Governor noted a significant argument 
for Federal safety controls, which has not 
been emphasized. After observing it might 
well be that Federal regulation is the only 
feasible way to save human lives in mine 
operations, he noted such a statute also 
might be desirable for reasons of uniformity 
between States in the competitive economics 
of the industry. Universal regulations would 
not give competitive advantage in any State 
because of safety installation costs. 

The States’ rights argument is persuasive, 
but there are problems where human rights 
supersede. Few made an issue of States’ 
rights when the Central Government came 
into the banking field and fixed rigid rules 
for safeguarding depositors. State controls 
had not been adequate. Certainly the tragic 
record of mine tragedies furnishes ample evi- 
dence State regulation has not been success- 
ful in protecting human lives. 








Economy (American Style): We Save 
Things but We Waste People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


oX 
OF PENNSYLVANIA w\ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith an editorial from Valor, official 
organ of the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, headed by Paul 
A. Strachan, who also edits the maga- 
zine: 
ECONOMY (AMERICAN STYLE): WE Save 
THINGS BUT WE WASTE PEOPLE 

Today, the sweetest word rolled over the 
tongues of politicians is, “economy.” That 
great economies in Government can be ef- 
fected by proper investigation and determi- 
nation of poor and inadequate management, 
there can be no doubt. Yet, when you ex- 
amine these proposals in detail, they wind 
up by saving things, which are intangibles— 
and wasting the very source of our national 
wealth and power—“people.” 

There is no economy in abolishing or cur- 
tailing great programs, vital to the aid of 
our own people—medically, educationally, or 
otherwise—when such aid is imperative to 
them, and, hence, necessary to our Nation's 
well-being. 

This economy songfest accompanies con- 
gressional claims that Congress cannot do 
anything for the handicapped now—espe- 
cially as sensible and as needed a program 
as that which would be brought into being 
if our bills to establish a Federal agency 
for handicapped are passed. 

In 1944, long before the so-called Hoover 
Commission made its studies and recom- 
mendations for reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government, AFPH proposed a reorgani- 
zation of the existing programs for rehabili- 
tation and employment of handicapped. 

All of our previous bills called for that 
principle by demanding and providing a 
blueprint for reorganizing these services to 
handicapped, under one responsible head— 
thus making for greater efficiency in opera- 
tion and consequent lessening of costs. 

Congress pretends to believe in reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal agencies, but, when the 
chips are down, very little attention is paid 
to such matters. 

We repeat—enactment of bills establishing 
a Federal agency for handicapped would 
save money, in the long run, for the tax- 
payers and, in clear English, these bills tell 
exactly what they propose to do; how it will 
be done; who will dc it; and what the check- 
up will be to determine results, so that the 
people of the United States will have accu- 
rate knowledge, for the first time in all his- 
tory, on what is being done to, and for, our 
30,000,000 physically handicapped American 
citizens. 


Congress should pass H. R. 3559 and S. 
1318 and companion bills, at once, and thus 
relieve the misery and want and suffering 
and the hopelessness that causes utter frus- 
tration on the part of handicapped people, 
who now lack the means of placing them- 
selves in condition, physically, so they may 
earn their living, wholly, or in part, and thus 
become taxpayers, instead of taxeaters. 

No matter how important so-called aid to 
foreign nations may be, and it is conceded 
that aid to them is necessary, yet, it is ab- 
solute folly to ignore the urgent needs of the 
folks right here at home. 

We rehabilitate the peoples of the whole 
world, and spend multibillions of dollars do- 
ing it, but we deny similar rehabilitation to 
our own people, upon whom our very lives 
depend 


Congress should change this condition and 
we call upon the sensible and big-hearted, 
broad-visioned men and women Members of 
our National Legislature to cast the scales 
from their eyes, see things and people as they 
are, and establish a Federal agency for the 
handicapped, without further delay. 
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Tribute to Dr. Henry Garland Bennett 
by Two Distinguished Associates 


EXTENSION a 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE ~ < 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 22, 1951, in a gully among low 
Lills, 5 miles from the Mirabad Airport 
at Tehran, Iran, a plane of the Egyptian 
Airlines crashed in a snowstorm killing 
Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, his good 
wife, and 19 others, including three addi- 
tional members of the State Depart- 
ment’s Washington point 4 staff. 

There were eight Americans on the 
plane. Our sympathies go Out to all the 
bereaved. 

I want, however, to pay a tribute to 
Dr. Bennett, that fine educator and man, 
who left the presidency of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
more than a year ago, at the President’s 
call, to become Technical Cooperation 
Administrator, the head of point 4. 
Here was a dedicated man, firm in his 
strong convictions, loved by his friends 
and staff, who has died in line of duty. 
He has left us a meaningful point 4 pro- 
gram as his monument. 

I have from my friend Bill Warne, who 
left the Interior Department where he 
was a long-time Assistant Secretary, to 
go to Tehran as point 4 director in Iran, 
a description of the memorial service 
conducted in the American Mission 
Church in Tehran for the Americans 
who died in the accident. 

More than 300 crowded the church, he 
reports, “at 11 o’clock on December 27. 
These were mostly Americans and rep- 
resented a high proportion of all of us in 
Tehran. In addition there were present 
more than a dozen of the highest Iranian 
officials, including the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Bager Kazemi. 

“It is a simple church and the services 
were simple. I know I speak for all who 
were present, however, when I say the 
spirit was friendly and the grief deep.” 

Copies of the words spoken by William 
E. Warne and by Ambassador Loy Hen- 
derson at this service follow. They 
make a fine tribute to Dr. Bennett and 
those good, useful American citizens who 
died with him. 

Remarks BY Mr. Witi1aM E. Warne, UniTEeD 
States Drrecror oF TECHNICAL COOPERA- 
TION IN IRAN 
Friends, we are gathered today in the 

American Mission Church of Tehran to 

memorialize eight citizens of the United 





felt this tragedy very deeply, both because 
of the friendship and respect we held for 
these people and because the dramatic sud- 
denness of their passing has reminded us 
that we are all mortal children of God. 
I think that I bespeak the spirit of this 
I say that never have we felt 
a greater kinship in grief with survivors than 
we have with those who were widowed and 
left alone in their age by this 
remembering here 
especially who taken so 
suddenly while so far from home, our sympa- 
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thies are no less with those of other nations 
who died with them and the families and 
friends whom they left behind. The poig- 
nancy of the tragedy has been increased be- 
cause it occurred in the Christmas season. 
We pray that those who have survived may 
be comforted. The tr‘c! over, the end came 
mercifully quickly for all of those in the 
plane. There was no physical suffering 
whatsoever. Release preceded even the in- 
stant flame. 

In behalf of all of us, and in behalf also 
of the absent relatives and friends of the 
deceased, may I speak also of our grateful 
thanks to the Iranian officials and people, 
both for their sympathetic and generous 
handling of those things which must be done 
after such an accident, and for their many, 
many warm expressions of friendship and 
condolences. The memories of these ac- 
tions and expressions will help to dull the 
grief and they serve to draw us together 
as one in a trying hour. 

With no lack of respect for Louis Henrik 
Jordal, the botanist, teacher at the Royal 
College at Baghdad, whose parents survive in 
his native Norway, or for Jesse Lee Smith, the 
manufacturer's representative, whose family 
and friends reside in Louisiana and Georgia, 
or for Emijean Snedegar, nurse on duty for 
her government, and her family, I say, with 
no lack of respect for these three, I will 
speak mainly of those of point 4 who died, 
because they were coming here for confer- 
ences regarding the work of the staff which 
I head. 

Dr. Henry Garland Bennett left the presi- 
dency of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College to become Technical Co- 
operation Administrator and the spokesman 
for the constructive new element of United 
States foreign policy that the point 4 activi- 
ties represent. He had reached preeminence 
in the field of technical education as the 
head of one of our great land-grant colleges. 
There was uniform approval of his selection 
by the President to carry the banner of tech- 
nical aid to all the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. Dr. Bennett epitomized the thesis 
that with knowledge men can improve them- 
selves, and he was dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that a lasting peace can be founded on 
a better lot for the underprivileged of the 
world. It was his unshakable idealism and 
faith that caused me and many others to 
leave other posts to join in this crusade for 
an orderly world in which our children and 
the children of men everywhere may live in 
peaceful brotherhood. 

I have recalled many times these past few 
days my last talk with Dr. Bennett. I find 
comfort in it. I was leaving Washington 
the next day for Tehran, expecting to wel- 
come him here this month. He said that 
we had a hard job ahead. An easy job, I 
replied, would not have attracted me, any 
more than such a task would have drawn 
him. He said he had absolute confidence 
in the success of point 4 because it was 
right for the great United States to help her 
neighbors, as our pioneer forefathers had 
cooperated with each other on the frontiers. 
He added that talk of atom bombs did not 
frighten him because of this faith. He then 
said: “I think you are like me in that we 
do not scare easily.” I am sure that Dr. 
Bennett's faith was with him and that he 
did not scare even at the end. With hs 
example, I and you will carry on fully con- 
fident, come what may, of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the work that he began. 

Mrs. Vera Connell Bennett, companion oc: 
Dr. Bennett for much of their lives, went 
also into the Valley unafraid. Beside him 
in life, she was beside him when deata 
came, between them only a little bag in the 
top of which lay her Bible. There is in- 
spiration in the old love of a steadfast hus- 
band and wife, for this is the basic relation- 
ship that gives stability to human society. 
Without it neither nations nor peace could 
exist. We extend to the children, Henry G., 
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Phil C., Liberty, Mary Lois, and Thomas E. 
Bennett, other relatives, a: 1 other friends of 
these wonderful people our sympathies and 
We express our pride ir the privilege of hav- 
ing known Dr. and Mrs. Bennett. 

Benjamin Hill Hardy was in the prime of 
an active and useful life. He leaves behind 
his widow, and two children, May Jean, a 
student at Randolph Macon, anc Benjamin 
Hill Hardy III, who is home with his mother. 
Born in Barnesville, Ga., in 1906, he was a 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, where he also taught. He 
was a publisher and a reporter and infor- 
mation specialist. I am witness to the ener- 
getic spirit Mr. Hardy brought to his work 
as chief of public affairs of TCA. He talked 
with me in Washington in glowing and spe- 
cific terms of the programs that he foresaw 
and we planned together for the work to 
be done in Iran. Of Ben Hardy, President 
Truman said in Washington Sunday, “He was 
not only a convinced idealist, but an un- 
tiring and effective interpreter of the point 
4 program itself.” Mr. Hardy was credited 
with important contributions to the in- 
ception of the point 4 idea by the President 
himself. 

James Thomas Mitchell was known to me 
chiefly because of his fine reputation as a 
photographer. His exhibits for the Soil Con- 
servation Service and for the cooperative 
program in Latin America of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations were models 
studied by other visual education experts 
and were displayed across two continents. 
There are those among us, who, like Jack 
Geib, have long known him and Mrs. Mitch- 
ell and his family of three young children, 
James Thomas, Jr., Donald, and Susan. He 
was recording in film point 4 around the 
world, and had an earnest schedule of ap- 
pointments here to go over plans for the 
use of the techniques that he knew so well 
in our educational, health, and agricultural 
programs in Iran. He will be grievously 
missed. 

Albert Cyril Crilley was likewise known 
personally better by others among us than 
by me. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Richards had 
long been friends of Mr. Crilley and his fam- 
ily, having known them in other services of 
the State Department. He is survived by his 
widow and their children, Anthony Cyril and 
John Burrows Crilley. Mr. Crilley was born 
in Waynesboro, Pa., was a bachelor of for- 
eign service, class of 1926, from Georgetown 
University. After 4 years in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, he became 
commercial attaché in Latin America for 7 
years. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and received the Navy Commendation 
Ribbon. In recent years he was Chief, Divi- 
sion of Reporting Services, State Depart- 
ment, before becoming special assistant to 
Director Bennett. His was a distinguished 
career, devoted to public duty. 

It was an ideal that brought these people 
together. They believed that all around the 
world men of good will could demonstrate 
that better ways of life would nourish peace. 
The welfare of the humble head of a family 
deep in the desert was their concern. They 
wished to improve his institutions, provide 
him better tools, increase his harvest, pro- 
tect his health, and help educate his chil- 
dren. Out of America’s bounty, they offered 
this helpful cooperation. They were sup- 
ported by all 150,000,000 of us in the new 
diplomacy of the friendly hand extended. 

In closing, I note again the significance of 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, who took his 
inspiration from the sacrifices of the dead 
when he said at Gettysburg: “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us.” Our work, too, is in- 
complete. These have given all they can, 
Let us draw on their inspiration and go fore 

ward bravely with the faith they have kin- 
dled and renewed in us. Let us, God will- 
ing, finish the task. 


ReEMaRKS BY AMBASSADOR LOY W. HENDERSON 


We are assembled here to honor the mem- 
ory of eight American citizens who died 
when the plane on which they were traveling 
to Tehran crashed on the evening of Decem- 
ber 22 in the nearby hills just as it seemed 
safely to be reaching its destination. Al- 
though these Ameircans lost their lives far 
from homeland and family, they at least 
passed their last moments in a friendly land 
close to a host of potential friends. The 
presence here today not only of so many 
Americans but also of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Government of Iran affords 
evidence of the friendly atmosphere in which 
those Americans whom we are honoring 
breathed their last, of the grief which their 
death has brought to Iran, an* of the sym- 
pathy which is so widely felt in Iran for their 
relatives and friends in the United States. 

Among the dead in whose memory this 
service is being held are persons whose out- 
standing service: to country and humanity 
have made them well known not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 
Others, although perhaps not so widely 
known, have also rendered, and were com- 
ing to Iran to continue to render, valuable 
services to covntry and mankind. We have 
considerable knowledge of the lives and 
works of some of them. Our knowledge 
with regard to others is still meager. Yet 
we do know enough about all of them 
to be able to say they were good people who 
feared God and sought to make this a better 
world. No less than six among them were 
coming to Iran on missions for their Govern- 
ment; one who has been serving as a profes- 
sor in an educational institution in Bagdad 
was journeying here to spend Christmas with 
friends; and one a businessman was on a 
mission to promote commercial relations be- 
tween his country and Iran. 

I might teil you a little more about those 
in whose memory we are this morning as- 
sembled: 

Dr. Henry Garland Bennett and his wife, 
Vera Connell Bennett, were known and re- 
spected by numberless Americans and by 
nationals of many countries throughout the 
world. Dr. Bennett was one of the great edu- 
cators of the United States. For more than 
30 years he had served as president of im- 
portant institutions of higher education. 
His interests, however, extended far beyond 
the educational field itself. He took an ac-: 
tive part in forwarding many civic and char- 
itable undertakifgs. He was an author of 
high standing. He gradually attained the 
stature of a national leader. At the request 
of the President of the United States he 
came to the Department of State a little over 

a year ago to take charge of the point 4 pro- 
gram of technical assistance. Dr. Bennett 
accepted this difficult post, in spite of the 
fact that he was no longer a young man, be- 
cause it gave him the broadest possible op- 
portunity to serve humanity on a world 
basis. He and the other members of his 
party were coming to Iran to assist in de- 
veloping a program of technical cooperation 
which they hoped would contribute to the 
happiness and prosperity of the Iranian peo- 
ple. They died in the desert wastes, to the 
reclamation of which they had hoped to con- 
tribute. President Truman, in referring to 
Dr. Bennett's death, said: 

“He was a good man, and he believed in 
the goodness of human nature. He was an 
educated man, in the best sense, and he be- 
lieved in the right of all to an education. 
Finally, he understood how people can work 
miracles by sharing knowledge to help them- 
selves and each other. This is the essence of 
the point 4 program, for which Dr. Bennett 
lived and died.” 

Mrs. Bennett was the wife and loyal help- 
meet of Dr. Bennett for 37 years. She knew 
that he was starting on a dangerous journey 
when he left the United States and she chose 
to share the hazards with him. 
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Mr. Albert Crilley has served the Govern- 
ment of the United States both at home 
and abroad and in civilian and military ca- 
pacities for more than 25 years. Because 
of his wide experience and demonstrated 
abilities he was chosen by the Secretary of 
State and by Dr. Bennett to be Dr. Ben- 
nett’s special assistant. 

Mr. Benjamin Hill Hardy was an outstand- 
ing expert in the field of public relations. 
His services have been of great value to vari- 
ous departments of the Government, and 
the Department of State considered itself 
extremely fortunate when it was able to per- 
suade him to assist Dr. Bennett in public- 
affairs matters. 

Mr. James T. Mitchell has also served the 
Government of the United States extensively 
both at home and abroad. He was an artist 
in the field of photography. As an assistant 
to Dr. Bennett, one of his duties was to make 
point 4 programs living realities to Ameri- 
cans as well as to the peoples of the coun- 
tries in which they were being conducted. 

Mr. Warne, who is in charge of all point 4 
activities in Iran, will make further remarks 
with regard to Dr. Bennett, his wife, and the 
other members of his party, whose memory 
we are honoring today. 

There was another official of the American 
Government on board this plane. Her name 
was Emijean Snedegar, a young woman who 
after serving in the Rural Eealth Depart- 
ment of the State of Kentucky, and after 
having been associated with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Greece, became a commissioned of- 
ficer of the United States Public Health 
Service and was detailed to the State Depart- 
ment health program as the director of nurs- 
ing. Emijean Snedeger, an expert in the 
field of nursing, has rendered many years of 
unselfish service to her fellow men. She died 
while on a mission of mercy to Iran, to 
which she was journeying in order to find 
ways of improving the health program of 
the Department of State. She is survived 
by a mother and sister. 

Jesse Lee Smith was another American on 
board this ill-fated plane. He was an engi- 
neer and a representative of an industrial 
establishment in Columbus, Ga. Mr, Smith 
was a Civic leader and a man of high stand- 
ing in his community. He was traveling 
to Iran in order to promote business rela- 
tions between his firm and Iranian firms. 
It is men like Mr. Smith who, by their 
ability, industry, and integrity, keep the 
wheels of world economy in motion. His 
passing is not only a great loss to his family 
but also to his country and to his commu- 
nity. 

Louis Hendrik Jordal, another American 
citizen on this plane, although a young man, 
has had an extremely full life. Born in Nor- 
way and educated in the United States, he 
became an outstanding scholar in the field 
of biology after having made a brilliant rec- 
ord during the last World War. At the time 
of his death he was serving as exchange pro- 
fessor of biology in the Baghdad College of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. His visit to 
Tehran was for the purpose of spending the 
Christmas holidays with friends. Mr. Jordal 
is survived by his parents in Norway. 

I know that I am expressing the senti- 
ments of all Americans in Iran when I say 
we are deeply grieved at the loss of these 
American citizens and when I extend sym- 
pathy to the members of their families 
and to their friends in the United States. 

I also wish to take the occasion on behalf 
of the American Government and people to 
extend our sincere sympathy to the friends 
and relatives of those citizens of countries 
other than the United States who lost their 
lives in this tragic airplane crash. 

On behalf of the American Government 
and people, including the American citizens 
in Iran, I furthermore express deep aes 
ciation to the Government and officials of 
Iran and to many private Iranian citizens 


: 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, in ask- 
ing unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, I have done so to include an article 


the article. Perhaps suggestions will 
follow from other Members. 


THE HADACOL oF THE BuDGET MAKERS 
(By Hon. JoHN PHILLIPs *) 


The most human of all human character- 
istics is the desire to avoid the consequences 


port a thriving vitamin industry, and are re- 
assured every morning that Dick Tracy will 
protect us from evildoers, or that Daddy 
Warbucks and Punjab will appear when the 
Ganger becomes critical. 

Even the spending of the taxpayers’ money 
is not free from the hope that, after 20 years 
of unparalleled expansion in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, some mi- 
raculous cure will be found to achieve econ- 
omy without hard work and harder sacrifices, 
The spotlight of attention that has been 
thrown in recent years upon the package 
budget is another evidence of this human 
characteristic? Many individuals who would 
recommend the package budget as a cure for 
budgetary ills thoughtlessly put themselves 
in the same category as the men and women 
who try Hadacol in preference to a thorough 
examination by a competent physician, thus 
hoping in both instances to avoid the dis- 
comforts or the inconveniences of prescribed 
treatment for the condition to which mis- 
takes or heredity have brought them. 

If the problem of economy were a relatively 
easy one, the reasons why the one-package 
budget is a will-o’-the-wisp would not merit 
much attention. 

But economy in government is far from 
easy. It is quite a different matter from 
economy in a private business, where activi- 
ties take place under the limiting controls of 
available funds, cohesive management, and 
a profit objective toward which all efforts can 
be united. The Federal Government, in con- 
trast, is a super holding company involving 
more enterprises than anyone can readily 
enumerate, let alone understand, and is di- 
rected by 531 prima donnas. These directors, 
sometimes wildly apart in their thinking, 
wear themselves out trying to reach deci- 
sions on which established government op- 
erations might be handled more efficiently; 
on which operations should be enlarged or 
contracted; and on whether or not new gov- 
ernment functions should be initiated. For 
every Member of Congress there are scores 
of pressure groups and lobbyists, including 
the Government agencies, with conflicting 
objectives, eager to make a Congressman’s 
life easier by making his decisions for him. 
In the executive agencies the size and variety 
of governmental tures have become 
so colossal that it ts almost impossible to 
tell where sheer complexity ends and in- 
tentional budgetary manipulations begin,’ 


1 The author is Representative in the Con- 
gress from the Twenty-second District of 
California; member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, amd ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Independent Offices. 

2 Clinton Fielder’s article on Reform of the 
Congressional Legislative Budget, in the Na- 
tional Tax Journal, March 1951, is an illus- 
tration of the bland endorsement which has 
been given to the package budget idea by 
many budgetary experts who feel that they 
cannot discuss legislative budget-making 
without a respectful obeisance before this 
latter-day idol. 

*It would take another article to enumer- 
ate the various devices that have been de- 
veloped to evade legislative control over ex- 
penditures. With all the attention that has 
been given in recent years to tax evasion, it 
is remarkable that these devices have been 
so completely neglected in budgetary liter- 
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Moreover, with many billions of Federal 
spending done through contracts with pri- 
vate companies, the economical administra- 
tion of Government funds is, to an impor- 
tant degree, transferred into the hands of 
private individuals whose interest in personal 
profit is as compelling as their more abstract 
concern with governmental economy. 

It is my hope that both the advocates and 
the critics of the package budget will join in 
a sober examination of its pros and cons 
and in the development of a comprehensive 
economy strategy oriented toward the real- 
istic improvement of budgetary procedures. 
The remainder of this article will sketch 
briefly the history of the one-package budget, 
give one man’s views of its defects, and in- 
dicate some of the reforms that are needed 
in congressional efforts to wrestle with this 
vexing problem. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A GADGET 


To understand the thinking behind the 
package budget one must first understand its 
origins in the ill-fated legislative budget 
provisions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

The authors of the Legislative Reorgan- 
tization Act of 1946 were properly worried 
over the ft that in the handling of appro- 
priation measures the Congress gave an un- 
due proportion of its attention to individual 
programs and projects. They felt that more 
consideration should be given to the less 
tangible but equally important question of 
the relationship between the Government's 
expenditures and revenues. They prepared 
therefore a separate section of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act (sec. 138) entitled 
“Legislative Budget.” 

The first paragraph of this section re- 
quired the two committees on appropriations 
and the two committees on revenue to meet 
jointly at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion of the Congress, study the President's 
budget recommendations, and prepare a re- 
port for the two Houses of the Congress. 
This report would contain a recommenda- 
tion for the maximum amount to be appro- 
priated for expenditure in such year, which 
shall include such an amount to be reserved 
for deficiencies as may be deemed necessary 
by such committees. 

The second paragraph, which later turned 
out to be the fly in the budgetary ointment, 
provided that the report should be accom- 
panied by a concurrent resolution fixing the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for ex- 
penditure in such year. 

Although most of the Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, had high hopes for 
the success of these provisions, these hopes 
were shattered by the events of the follow- 
ing 3 years. In 1947, a concurrent budget 
resolution was reported in each House, but 
the representatives of the two Houses failed 
to agree and the resolution died in confer- 
ence committee. In 1948, a concurrent 
budgetary resolution was eventually passed, 
but it turned out that the total of the 
actual appropriations amounted to $6,000,- 
000,000 over the maximum set in the reso- 
lution—and the resolution, therefore, came 
to be regarded as something of a joke. In 
1949, congressional leaders decided that they 
could make the concurrent resolution a suc- 
cess if they had more time to work on it, so 
the Legislative Reorganization Act was 
amended to allow the resolution to be re- 
ported to the two Houses of Congress on 
May 1, instead of February 15. After this 
was done, the whole affair was forgotien. 
From then on every May 1 has rolled by 
without any effort to comply with the 
amended law. 


ature—although the Treasury probably loses 
as much money every year through budget- 
dodging as it does through tax-dodging. 
The reason for this neglect, perhaps, is that 
legislators are usually too busy to write 
articles or books. 
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Now, back in 1945, during the hearings 
which preceded passage of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, the then director of the 
budget, Harold Smith, had testified that “a 
more consistent congressional policy could 
probably be achieved in appropriations by 
consolidating all annual appropriation bills 
into a single measure.”* In 1947 this idea 
was incorporated in a Senate concurrent res- 
olution by Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, and 
Senator Butter, of Nebraska, This resolu- 
tion was reported favorably to the Senate by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, but no action was taken upon it. 
In 1949 the Senate committee once again re- 
ported a similar resolution to the Senate. In 
both these reports the case was made that 
the purpose of the one-package budget was 
to carry out the objective that had been 
sought by the ill-fated legislative budget 
provisions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. 

But by the time the Senate was ready to 
act on the Byrd-Butler resolution in 1949, 
the House Appropriations Committee, under 
the leadership of its distinguished chairman, 
Representative CANNON, of Missouri, had al- 
ready taken the bit in its teeth. On May 27, 
1949, Chairman CaNnNon announced that in 
January 1950, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations would “discontinue the practice 
which has been in effect since the early days 
of the Congress, of reporting appropriations 
piecemeal in separate, unconnected and un- 
correlated individual bills, and will submit 
the annual appropriations in one consoli- 
dated omnibus appropriation bill.” The rea- 
son given for the change was that “Section 
138 of the Reorganization Act of 1946 is now 
a dead letter,” and “some practical method 
must be found of presenting in one proposal 
the entire expenditure program for the fiscal 
year in connection with an authoritative 
forecast of the national income for that pe- 
riod.” * 

During the calendar year of 1950, therefore, 
as the Congress went to work on appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1951, the great experi- 
ment was made. On March 21, 1950, after 
many weeks of work by each of its subcom- 
mittees, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions brought forth the first version in his- 
tory of a package budget on the Federal 
level. The bill itself was divided into 12 
chapters. In its final version it. added up 
to 192 pages. The House report on it was 337 
pages, the bulkiest committee report in the 
history of the Congress. 

On May 10, 1950, the bill was sent to the 
Senate. It was passed by the Senate on 
August 4. After three continuing resolutions 
had to be passed to keep the Government 
in operation, the omnibus bill finally reached 
the White House by the end of August and 
was signed by the President on September 6. 
In its final version the mammoth bill pro- 
vide * for almost $34,000,000,000 in direct ap- 
propriations, over $2,000,000,000 in contract 
authority, and almost $600,000,000 in loan 
authority.* 

In January 1951, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee met in executive session to 
consider whether or not it would continue 
this experiment for another year. On the 
motion of a Democratic member of the com- 
mittee, the committee members voted 31 to 


* Hearings before the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, 79th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 674. 

* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 95, part 5, 
pages 6902-6904. 

*It should be pointed out, for the less 
technically experienced reader, that expend- 
itures, rather than Dudget items, often ag- 
gravate our debt troubles. In a year in which 
Congress appropriates less than $40,000,000,- 
000, as indicated here, expenditures—as the 
result of recurring appropriations or au- 
thorizations to spend from public debt re- 
ceipts—can amount to as much as $70,0C9,- 
000,000 or more. 


18 to discontinue the package budget experi- 
ment. The 31 votes, if I recall correctly, were 
made up of 18 Republicans and 13 Democrats. 
This action by a majority of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee produced a vigorous 
reaction from the proponents of the measure. 
The chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, who found himself in the mi- 
nority on this issue, made several forceful 
statements on the floor of the House.’ At 
the same time many taxpayers and business 
organizations initiated a large-scale cam- 
paign for the resurrection of the package 
budget. As part of this campaign, news- 
papers were induced to launch editorial at- 
tacks upon those who voted against the pack- 
age budget and to agitate for its resumption. 
I do not wish to embarrass any of my friends 
in the tax-conscious groups, whose efforts are 
so necessary in the growing fight for econ- 
omy, but it could be pointed out, in passing, 
that much of this support was given without 
prior investigation. Several of the groups 
confessed later to some embarrassment, when 
they had studied the line-up of votes, for 
and against continuing the one-package 
budget, and the reasons for the considered 
arguments that the use of such a budget 
plan, at the Federal level, favored the 
spenders as against the savers to use the 
colloquial congressional designations. That 
the campaign had a degree of success, how- 
ever, is evidenced by the fact that, in April 
1951, more than 40 Senators joined with Sen- 
ator Byrp in introducing once again in the 
Senate a concurrent resolution to bring back 
the consolidated general appropriation bill. 
It is doubtful, however, whether senatorial 
action alone can be very effective. The is- 
sue will be determined in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which originates appropriation 
bills. There is no evidence of a change of 
opinion since the vote of January 1951. 


THE FIVE MAJOR DEFECTS 


Procedures are like people. They have 
both virtues and defects. In the case of the 
package budget so much has been spoken 
and written about its virtues that it is now 
high time for a public statement concerning 
its defects. 

The first defect is that the package budget 
does not really show the full picture on the 
relation between the expenditures and reve- 
nues of the Federal Government. 

This is well borne out by the experiment 
in preparing the budget for fiscal year 1951. 
Changing conditions—including the inva- 
sion of the Republic of Korea—required the 
enactment of five deficiency and supple- 
mental bills for fiscal year 1951. This 
brought the total of appropriation bills for 
f cal year 1951 to six—a far cry from the 
Single-bill theory. Nor is this all; each year, 
between January 1 and June 30, while act- 
ing on appropriation bills for the next fiscal 
year, the Congress customarily passes sev- 
eral supplemental or deficiency bills, and 
while the advocates of the package bill will 
insist that these belong with the budget for 
the current fiscal year, I am quite convinced 
that the taxpayers are not concerned over 
this technicality—they have to pay the total 
of all appropriation bills. 

Actually, early in 1951, Chairman Cannon 
himself the impossibility of hav- 
ing a complete package for the fiscal year 
1952 appropriations. The President's budget 
message for fiscal year 1952 included only a 
one-line item on the military budget. This 
had resulted from a White House decision 
to postpone for several months any specific 
military request. Mr. CanNon’s proposal for 


* CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, volume 97, part 1, 
pages 764-768, and part 2, pages 1612-1628. 
In the first of these statements Chairman 
Cannon honored the author of this article 
by inserting in the Recorp a detailed letter 
I had written on the subject to Senator Brrp 
and by commenting seriatim upon each 
statement in that letter. 
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fiscal year 1952, therefore, was that there 
should be two bills, one for nondefense ex- 
penditures and one for defense expenditures. 
This in itself was a recognition of the fact 
that the one-package budget theory will not 
work out in practice and that, had the ex- 
periment been continued another year, it 
would have required, at best, a two-package 
budget.’ As I have indicated, between Jan- 
uary 1 and June 30, 1951, the Congress passed, 
in addition to the regular bills, which would 
have been parts of the proposed two-package 
budget, the third supplemental 1951; the 
emergency 1951; and the fourth supplemental 
1951, a system which obviously upsets any 
plan for a one-package budget. I do not 
see how, under Federal procedures, and gen- 
eral domestic and world conditions, the Con- 
gress could ever approach, practically, a 
single-budget plan. 

Furthermore, changing economic condi- 
tions make it extremely difficult to make any 
accurate predictions on governmental reve- 
nues. In the March 21, 1950, report of the 
House Appropriations Committee it was esti- 
mated that governmental revenues for fiscal 
year 1951 would amount to about $37,000,- 
000,000, and that there might be a deficit of 
about $5,000,000,000. In actuality, these 
revenues—largely as a result of inflation and 
new taxes—amounted to about $48,000,000,- 
000, an increase of about 30 percent beyond 
the original estimate. On the revenue side as 
well as on the appropriation side, therefore, 
it is impossible to make a one-shot estimate 
that will have any validity. The only sensi- 
ble approach is to estimate total appropria- 
tions and total revenues on a recurring basis 
as conditions change during the course of 


year. 

The second defect is that the one-package 
budget militates against intensive congres- 
sional discussion and analysis. 

In a private business, where projected ex- 
penditures are calculated in relatively small 
figures, a consolidated budget is eminently 
practical. In a State legislature also the plan 
is practical. To infer from the experience 
of private companies and State legislatures 
that the plan can automatically be taken 
over by the Federal Government is to over- 
look the tremendous difference that results 
when one moves from relatively small sums 
to sums which are so colossal that they liter- 
ally defy anyone to analyze them intensively 
in a single operation. In my own State of 
California, for example, where the package 
budget is used, the total cost of State gov- 
ernment is just a little over $1,000,000,000. 
This is only one-sixth of the money involved 
in the independent offices appropriation bill 
alone, and a much smaller fraction of total 
Federal appropriations. Once an omnibus 
bill begins to deal with sums so many times 
larger than a State budget, the operation 
necessarily becomes so bulky as to impede 
careful consideration. 

When the House committee considered the 
1951 bill in full committee session, for ex- 
ample, approximately 10 minutes were spent 
on each of the sections. When the measure 
was on the floor, fewer Members of Con- 
gress took part in the debate than ever be- 
fore in my experience. It seemed to me and 
many of my colleagues perfectly obvious 
that never before in congressional history 
had so few Members of Congress familiarized 
themselves with the contents of such a mon- 


*The budget message also omitted the 
details for appropriations for foreign aid, 
and for appropriations for the emergency 
agencies. As of July 30, the legislative Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has not reported 
an authorization bill for additional foreign 
aid, without which no appropriations may 
be made. The suggestion of a two-package 
budget was optimistic; it would have been at 
least a three-package or a four-package 
budget, with the addition of separate supple- 
mental or emergency or deficiency bills. 
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umental legislative measure. This was re- 
marked upon in the Congress. 

Furthermore, under the package budget 
system only 1 motion to recommit the bill 
to committee is permissible—as contrasted 
with 9 or 10 such motions when appro- 
priation bills are considered singly.° Under 
the House rules the motion to recommit is 
the protection of the minority and often con- 
stitutes the only practical manner of ob- 
taining a record vote, so the effect of the 
package budget is to deny the American pub- 
lic the opportunity of knowing how the 
Members of Congress take their stands on 
basic issues of budgetary policy.” 

The argument that the package budget is 
used in England, Sweden, and other govern- 
ments of a parliamentary character is irrele- 
vant. In these countries the cabinet min- 
isters usually have complete control over par- 
liamentary action. The cabinet budget is 
either accepted or rejected, with very little 
latitude allowed for changes in parliament. 
In these countries executive domination of 
the legislature is justified on the ground 
that the executive arm of government is itself 
directly responsible to the legislative body 
and can be displaced by legislative fiat. In 
the United States, under our constitutional 
separation between the executive and the 
legislative branches of Government, we have 
an entirely different situation. Here the 
utilization of a device which has proved 
workable under parliamentary systems of 
government can only contribute toward a 
frustration of congressional initiative and 
decision. . 

The third defect 1s that the package 
budget, if it were allowed to continue, would 
inevitably concentrate too much power in 
the hands of too few people. 

Within Congress, the great danger is that 
it will place too much power in the hands 
of the executive committee of the Appro- 
priations Committee or, to use the familiar 
1951 term, which is more descriptive, the 
“superduper committee.” 

During the ordinary procedure on appro- 
priations, a bill is handled by a subcom- 
mittee of five, six, or seven members and is 
then reported to the full committee where 
every committee member can take part in 
the committee's final action. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittees were historically 
appointed as conferees, in the fia! confer- 
ences between the House and the Senate. 
This fact is of great importance, as the final 
decisions on legislation are usually made 
in conference committee, It was probably 
the intention, originally, to send the sec- 
tions of the budget, as they came from the 
various subcommittees, to this executive 
committee for packaging, and then presum- 
ably to have this executive or central com- 
mittee take the package to conference. It 
was evident, very shortly, that this put a 
burdensome load on the central commit- 
tee, and also that the subcommittee mem- 
bers, who had carried the sections through 
weeks of hearings, were the logical ones to 

the proposed increases or cuts, in 4 
combina The conference committees, 
even during the 1-year experiment, were 





*In the 81st Cong., Ist sess., with only 
five appropriation bills sent to conference, 
including two supplementals, the House has 
recommitted two of the conference reports, 
to attempt further economies. This would 
‘not have been done so readily, if at all, un- 
der the package-budget plan. 

% To the credit of Representative CANNON, 
it should be pointed out that in May 1949 
he introduced a resolution authorizing the 
minority to include in the motion to recom- 
mit as many proposals for amendments as 
the minority might desire and providing for 
&@ separate record vote on any of such pro- 

The House Rules Committee, how- 
ever, took no action on this proposed change 
in the rules. 
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very soon made up of members of the cen- 
tral committee, and of the regular subcom- 
mittees, and the presumption is that, had 
the one-package plan been used again, the 
House would have sent to conference the 
men most familiar with the details. The 
Senate would undoubtedly have done the 
same thing. It was another, and necessary, 
breakdown of the one-package idea. 

So far as the Government as a whole is 
concerned, the package budget has the seri- 
ous defect of transferring power away from 
the Congress and placing an unprecedented 
degree of power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. The package budget inevitably invites 
amendments directing the President to cut 
the total amount by a given sum or percent- 
age. In fact, one of the greatest boasts of 
the package-budget advocates is that the 
experiment on the fiscal year 1951 bill facili- 
tated the amendment which directed the 
President to cut the final total by an amount 
approximating $550 million. In principle 
this approach represents an abdication of 
congressional responsibility over the power 
of the purse. From the viewpoint of practi- 
cal politics it confers upon the President the 
power to penalize his political opponents by 
eliminating expenditures in their home dis- 
tricts. Any President of the United States 
who wanted to achieve dictatorial control 
over Congress could ask for little more than 
the restoration of the package budget and the 
inevitable move to amend it every year by 
directing him to make a cut of a given size 
in any manner he chooses. All he would 
need before him would be a list of major 
budget items, a list of the doubtful districts 
and States, a telephone at his elbow, a blue 
pencil in his hand, and a skillful publicity 
man to explain why Senator X and Repre- 
sentative Y were the obstacles to a new 
highway or dam. 

It is an ironic paradox that Members of 
Congress who shudder at the thought of a 
constitutional amendment allowing a Presi- 
dent to veto individual items in a bill have 
supported an extraconstitutional device 
which in effect gives the President the same 
veto power but allows the Congress no op- 
portunity to override him. 

The fourth defect is that the one-package 
budget has great pork-barrel potentialities. 

A favorite legislative device for any group 
which wants to slip something over is ‘to 
include it in a larger measure. The bigger 
the measure, the less the opportunities are 
for adequate inspection of any individual 
item. This is the motive behind legislative 
riders. This is why so many omnibus bills 
are proposed in one legislative field after an- 
other. This is one of the reasons for the 
popularity of the package-budget idea. 

With separate appropriation bills, Members 
of Congress can obtain greater knowledge 
with respect to each item. They can direct 
the light of publicity to matters which in the 
package budget can easily be covered up. I 
have always stated, and I still maintain, that 
the most powerful agent we have toward 
economy is the light of publicity. One can as 
well hope to turn the light of publicity on 
the package budget as to light up the Empire 
State Building with a pocket flashlight. 

Due credit must be given to the fact that 
the sponsors of the first—and thus far only— 
package budget were well aware of the dan- 
ger that it might become the vehicle for 
pork-barrel additions of all sorts. Eager to 
establish the package budget as the regular 
procedure of Congress, they resisted efforts 
to use it in this fashion. Yet their success 
in sitting on the lid should not lead one to 
ignore the. possibility that if the package 
budget had become the standard procedure 
of Congress it would have provided an in- 
strument which future Congresses could use 
to usher in an era of greater governmental 
spending than America has yet experienced. 

The fifth defect is that the package budget 
tends to develop the idea of a one-front ap- 
proach to economy. 
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After referring to “the appalling increase 
in the cost of the Federal Government in the 
last few years” and the dangers of deficit 
financing, Chairman CaNnNoNn publicly stated 
that “the consolidated bill offers the only 
effective means yet devised to remedy this 
serious situation.” It is natural for any- 
one to overemphasize the importance of 
any particular proposal he may be advocat- 
ing at the moment. The danger here is that 
others who are less sophisticated tend to 
take these statements seriously. Generally 
speaking, the propaganda campaign that has 
been developed on behalf of the package 
budget has seriously overemphasized the 
contribution that any one gadget can make 
and has obscured the fact that true economy 
is an objective which cannot be obtained 
unless we pursue it on many fronts, all the 
time. 
A POSITIVE PROGRAM 

From the substantive point of view, the 
struggle for economy is evolved in the con- 
tinuing conflict between competing eco- 
nomic and political groups. It is tied up 
with every major issue confronting the 
American people and their Government. It 
thus involves an endless number of policy 
considerations. 

From the procedural point of view, the ob- 
jective of economy must be pursued on many 
fronts. Economy is too big an objective to 
be sought through any one dramatic formula. 
It is too difficult to be obtained through 
any person’s 5-, 6-, or 10-point program. 

With due humility, I shall list briefly 10 
procedural improvements which I believe 
would be helpful. These proposals are based 
upon 10 years of budget-making experience 
in the California State Legislature, 9 years 
of experience in the House of Representatives, 
countless discussions with congressional col- 
leagues, and an examination of various pro- 
posals for budgetary reform that have been 
submitted from time to time by students of 
government. 

Revival of the legislative budget in a more 
realistic form: As indicated above, the one- 
package budget came into being in an abor- 
tive effort to obtain the objectives that have 
been sought through the legislative budget. 
The defect in the legislative budget can be 
cured without going to this extreme. 

The legislative budget went on the rocks 
for the simple reason that the concurrent 
resolution setting a maximum amount of 
appropriations called for a premature com- 
mitment by the Members of Congress. More- 
over, it provided no means for focusing sus- 
tained attention upon the relationship be- 
tween appropriations and revenues. 

If the diagnosis is correct, the real remedy 
is very simple. First of all, the second para- 
graph of section 138 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act should be deleted. This 
would eliminate the provisions for a con- 
current resolution, leaving only the require- 
ment for reports to the Congress. Second, 
the first paragraph of section 138 should be 
broadened to provide not merely for a one- 
shot report on the relationship between ap- 
propriations and revenues, but for a report 
every 30 to 60 days. This report might well 
include a continuing analysis of such basic 
information as the level of the national debt, 
the conventional deficit or surplus, the cash 
budget or surplus, and committee and floor 
actions taken with respect to individual ap- 
propriation bills. 

A Joint Committee on Appropriations and 
Expenditures: Section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act provides that the legis- 
lative budget shall be developed by a mass 
meeting of the two committees on appro- 
priations and the two committees on rev- 
enues. Any arrangement of this sort is 
highly impractical. If the proposal pre- 
sented above is to work, the section will also 


4 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 97, part 
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have to be amended to provide that the work 
be done by a smaller, working committee. 

In addition, there is a legitimate ques- 
tion as to whether or not the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance should be represented on 
this joint committee. Such representation 
would seem justifiable if the committee were 
to have the responsibility of making con- 
crete recommendations with respect to rev- 
enues as well as to appropriations. If this 
responsibility were given to a joint com- 
mittee, it would then become a genuine 
committee on fiscal policy. If this respon- 
sibility is not to be given to the committee, 
it would seem more logical to have its mem- 
bership limited to members of the two ap- 
propriations committees—in the same way 
the membership of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation is limited to 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

A question must also be raised concerning 
the relationship between a committee of this 
type and the present Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures. 
It would be a sad commentary upon the 
good sense of the economizers if, in the in- 
terests of promoting a more intelligent ap- 
proach toward appropriations, a new joint 
committee were to »%e set up which dupli- 
cated the work of an existing joint com- 
mittee. The problem might be handled by 
having the present functions of the Joint 
Committee on the Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Expenditures, and the functions with 
respect to the legislative budget, handled by 
a single joint committee. 

With such a joint committee in existence 
it should be possible for the Congress to make 
better use of the investigatorial work of the 
General Accounting Office. It has often been 
noted that the greatest potential contribu- 
tior toward economy that can be made by 
the General Accounting Office, entirely apart 
from its work in determining the legality of 
expenditures, lies in its investigations of 
waste and inefficiency. Yet the value of this 
work is impaired because the reports of the 
General Accounting Office are often ignored. 
The joint committee could be responsible for 
studying these reports, holding hearings on 
many of them, and recommending appropri- 
ate remedial action. 

More thorough investigations by appro- 
priations committees: Even with a joint com- 
mittee receiving reports on investigations 
conducted by the General Accounting Office, 
it will be desirable for the appropriations 
committees themselves to conduct various 
investigations of theirown. They should in- 
vestigate the details of how appropriated 
funds are expended and they should engage 
in policy inquiries into the administration 
policies developed by executive officials. 

A student of congressional action on mili- 
tary appropriations has recently pointed out 
that “the appropriations committees might 
exercise greater influence than they do if they 
concentrated on the larger issues of program 
policy involved in military appropriations, 
such as the stockpiling of critical materials, 
the strength of the Air Force and mechaniza- 
tion of the Army.” He then points out that 
it is at the level of policy making on issues 
such as these that the major items of cost 
are determined. He also points out that the 
legislative committees on armed services do 
not fully cover such questions and concludes 
that “to the extent, then, that the appropri- 
ations committees accept without question- 
ing the administration's assumptions about 
these elements of budgeting, they tie their 
own hands.” ” 

The same commentary can be made about 
nonmilitary appropriations. If the Appro- 


* Huzar, Elias,-The Purse and the Sword. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1950, pp. 
399-402. 





priations Committees are not to tie their own 
hands, they must maintain continuing 
scrutiny over the development of adminis- 
trative policy rather than waiting until the 
day they enter the committee room, pick up 
an agency's lengthy budget justification, and 
look across the table at the agency's wit- 
nesses. 

In this connection a fresh look should be 
given to the jurisdictional relationships 
between the Committees on Appropriations 
and the Committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. The distinction be- 
tween appropriations and expenditures is 
fundamental in Government procedures. It 
does not follow that this distinction should 
be applied automatically to the committee 
structure of the Congress. It is not quite 
logical for one committee to handle appro- 
priations and for another committee to be 
given the theoretical responsibility for in- 
vestigating expenditures—particularly since 
the basic sanction for wasteful appropri- 
ations is through action taken in the next 
appropriation bill. 

In practice, there has been a division of 
work between the committees. The mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments have rot tried 
to do a complete job of investigating the 
way in which appropriated funds are ex- 
pended. The committee has limited its time 
and activity to investigating charges brought 
against agencies or departments, For sev- 
eral years, much of its work was in the im- 
portant field of governmental and legisiative 
reorganization. The proposals of the Hoover 
Commission went to that committee. It 
faces a continuing task. The committee 
would probably be in a better position to 
handle the problems which go to it, includ- 
ing reorganization, if it were free from:even 
the academic responsibility of investigating 
how the departments spend the money we 
give them. This is the job of the Committee 
on Appropriations, or of a joint committee. 

Better staffing of Appropriations Commit- 
tees: Despite all the attention that has been 
given to the subject in recent years there 
are still major improvements needed in the 
staffing of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The first need is for more staff. One of 
the major recommendations of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney joint committee on the or- 
ganization of Congress was that four quali- 
fied staff assistants be assigned to each of 
tae subcommitteés. The final version of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act left the mat- 
ter to the discretion of the Appropriations 
Committees. At present, unfortunately, the 
major subcommittees have far less staff than 
is needed. The Independent Offices Sub- 
committee, for example, has the services of 
two clerks to handle a bill involving more 
than $6,000,000,000. The committees need 
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tinuing basis, with a broad variety of pro- 
fessional assistance. 

The minority members of the subcommit- 
tees of the House Appropriations Committee 
should have the right to secure professional 
staff assistance if they determine that the 
burdens placed upon them require it. There 
are situations in the legislative committees 
of Congress where no specialized staff need 
be assigned to the minority members of a 
committee. On the other hand, when the 
minority members feel that they need staff 
help, under their own direction, they should 
not be dependent upon the good will or 
charity of the majority members of a com- 
mittee. 

The committee on political parties of the 
American Political Science Association has 
reviewed this subject carefully and has come 
to the following conclusion: 

“Staff assistance should be available to 
minority as well as majority members of a 
committee whenever they want it. It should 
not be within the power of the majority, as 
it is now, to deny this assistance.” * 

Floor schedule for appropriation bills: One 
of the major blots on the congressional 
escutcheon in recent years has been the 
failure to act upon appropriation measures 
by the end of the fiscal year, and the conse- 
quent frantic rush to obtain action during 
the hot summer months as the Congress 
rushes perspiringly toward adjournment. 
This problem was particularly acute during 
the l-year experiment with the package 
budget. 

It seems to me that a schedule might be 
worked out between the two Appropriations 
Committees. From February 15 to May 15 
the House Appropriations Committee should 
be able to report one appropriation bill a 
week. With proper floor scheduling in the 
House of Representatives the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should be able to 
report the same bills on a weekly basis from 
March 15 to June 15. The first completed 
bill should reach the White House in April 
and every regular appropriation bill should 
reach the White House before the end of 
June. 

One of the first tasks of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and Expenditures, 
referred to above, could be to develop such 
a schedule. 

Yea-and-nay votes on appropriation bills: 
Early in the Eighty-second Congress, after 
reflecting upon the various improvements 
needed in budgetary procedure, I decided I 
would introduce an amendment to the rules 
of the House requiring a public record of all 
votes on appropriation matters. Before I 
had time to draft a resolution along these 
lines my able colleague, Representative 
Dwicut Rocers, of Florida, introduced a 
House resolution to accomplish the same 
objective. Let me quote the Rogers resolu- 
tion in full: 

“No bill or joint resolution of a public 
character making an appropriation shall be 
finally passed, and no amendment of the 
Senate to, or report of a committee of con- 
ference on, such a bill or resolution shall be 
agreed to, unless the vote of the House is 
determined by yeas and nays.”** There is 
nothing new about the idea. I suspect that 
most of the States have such a law on their 
books. The State Legislature of California 
could not pass a single bill, containing an 
appropriation, without a record vote in both 
the senate and the assembly.“ I not only 


* Toward a More Responsible Two Party 
System, 1950, committee print, Senate Com- 
mittee on Executive Expenditures, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess. 

* House Resolution 119, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 

™ Record votes are far easier to handle in 
the California State Assembly because of the 
electric voting system which has been in 
use there since 1934. The Congress might 
well follow California's example on this point 
also. 
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support of the resolution, 


in disagreement. It is only on the relative 
merits of oranges, grapefruit, and lemons 
that we do not always see eye to eye. 

Appropriation estimates and committee 
reports: One of the obstacles to genuine 
economy is the buck-passing that takes 
place between the legislative committees and 
the appropriations committees. Legislative 
committees in both Houses of the Congress 
frequently ignore the fiscal implications of 
the legislative proposals they recommend. 

I believe a new provision should be writ- 
ten into the Legislative Reorganization Act 
requiring that every report from a legisla- 
tive committee shall include an estimate, 
from the appropriate executive agency con- 
cerned, of the probable expenditures required 
for the first 5 years of the operation of the 
proposed legislation. 

If tLie were done, the Joint Committee on 
Appropriations and Fxpenditures could in- 
clude in its regular reports to the Congress 
a full analysis of the probable future costs 
of legislative proposals that are pending on 
the calendar or that have already been en- 
acted by the Cc agress. 

A more adequate ~’residential budget: Al- 
though various improvements have been 
made ir recent years in the form of the 
President’s annual budget message, much 
still remains to be done. 

The annual budget message now includes 
the estimated cost during the first yea> of 
every new legislative proposal submited by 
the President. The Budget and Accounting 
Act should be amended to require that these 
estimates cover the first 5 years of overy 
legislative proposal. 

With respect to authorized appropriations, 
the annual bi does not help 
Congress look ahead into the future. It pro- 
vides estimates only for the ensuing fiscal 
year. The Budget and Accounting Act 
should be revised to provide that, for all 
authorized appropriations, the President's 
budget should also show estimates for the 
ro Only in this way 

and the public appreciate 
the ne budgetary implications of current 
appropriations and legislation. 

The State of California separates the cost 
of a current year and the previous year by 
having one budget column entitled “Current 
Fiscal Year Costs,” and another column en- 
titled “Prior Year Costs.” The total of these 
two give the cost of the State government in 
any one year. A clean-cut distinction is 
made between operatiny costs and capital 
outlays—without in any way implying that 
the latter are to be financed bor- 

Similar handling of these matters 


lic unuerstanding of appropriation prob- 
lems.” 

More common sense on budget cutting: 
In view of rising taxes and the consequent 
public interest in curtailing nonessential ex- 
penditures, Members of Congress have found 
ee ee ene 
attractive budget cuts. In connection wi 
the President’s budget 
year 1952, for example, one proposal was for 
a budget cut of over $9,000,000,000. The pop- 
ular reaction is that anyone who cannot see 
how $9,000,000,000 can be cut from the 1952 
budget is not truly interested in economy. 


*In the budget message for fiscal years 
1951 and 1952, a first effort was made, 
through the addition of special analyses 
tucked away at the end of these documents, 
to develop useful distinctions between opera- 
ting and investment expenditures. 


A careful analysis of the proposed cuts indi- 
cates that some would be applied to highly 
sensitive spots; a larger amount than sug- 
gested could well be applied to military costs 
and to Federal employment, and that almost 
$2,000,000,000 of the $9,000,000,000 could not 
be eliminated from the budget except by 
statutory or treaty action, or by abrogating 
duly authorized Government contracts. In 
other words, $2,000,000,000 of this sum could 
not be handled through action on the ap- 
propriation bills at all, but only through 
specific legislation. The use of this ap- 
proach tends to distract attention from the 
realities of the struggle for economy and to 
discourage those who labor in the vineyard 
without dramatic announcements on the 
billions the Congress is about to save. 

More responsible party leadership: It is 
axiomatic among students of government 
that one of the major factors leading toward 
excessive spending is the pressure of spe- 
cial-interest groups, including, as I said be- 
fore, the agencies Ives, each seeking 
maximum advantage for itself. As these 
groups become stronger—and there is cer- 
tainly no indication of their becoming 
weaker—America faces the threat of govern- 
ment by pressure. To counteract this threat 
I see no alternative other than a more re- 
sponsible two-party system. This point has 
been well made in detail by the report of the 
Committee on Political Parties of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association advocating 
a reenforced party system that can cope with 
the multiplied organized pressures.” 

In specific terms this means that in each 
House of Congress each party should have a 
responsible party leadership committee. 
This is easier for the majority party which 
customarily uses the House and Senate staffs 
and the patronage employees, to support its 
elected leadership. The Senate minority 
has an organized and apparently well-staffed 
policy committee. The House minority 
adopted a resolution early in 1949, setting 
up @ new policy committee, on a basis as- 
suring various sections of the country rep- 
resentation. It has never yet been used ef- 
fectively. There are marked policy differ- 
ences between the parties, even on matters 
pertaining to budget-making and to appro- 
priations. 

Economy is important. There has rarely, 
if ever, been a time in the history of the 
United States when it has been of greater 
importance. The recorded debt of the United 
States at the end of 1950 was $257,000,000,- 
000—as large as the total national income at 
the end of the same year. Interest pay- 
ments on the debt for fiscal year 1951 
amounted to almost $6,000,000,000—or about 
12 percent of the Government's total ex- 
penditures during the same period. In the 
years that lie ahead large-scale deficit spend- 
ing looms as a genuine threat to economic 
stability and the value of the dollar. Fur- 
thermore, wasteful governmental spending— 
and it must be recognized that large-scale 
waste can occur even in time of a balanced 
budget or a budget surplus—means a frit- 
tering away of manpower and materials at 
a time when the exigencies of the interna- 
tional crisis makes it imperative that we use 
our resources with unstinting care and pre- 
cision. The objective of economy has be- 
come a matter of clear-cut patriotism, one 
to which administrators and legislators, con- 
servatives and liberals, Republicans and 
Democrats alike should dedicate themselves. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that careful 
consideration will be given to the above pro- 

this objective and that 


"Toward a More Responsible Two-Party 
System, p. 19. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS Slo 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently have come to my desk two impor- 
tant commentaries on the increasing 
threat of big government to the freedom 
and security of the American people. 

One of these items is an excellent edi- 
torial in the January 1952 American 
Mercury entitled, “This Is the Pivotal 
Year.” The editorial points out that 
the chief concern of the men who cre- 
ated the American Union was hov to re- 
strain the Government, but that since 
1933 the element in control in this coun- 
try has been misnamed “Liberals” who 
“wanted to extend, not restrain, Govern- 
ment.” And the editorial warns that in 
1952 the American people must decide 
whether they are to be the masters or 
the slaves of Government. 

The second document is of a quite 
different character. It is a volume 
which has the dimensions of a metro- 
politan telephone directory. It is the 
1952-53 Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and its 1,222 pages of fine print 
contain the administration’s blueprint 
for spending $85,500,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. This oversize book is the 
working manual of big government. 

It ought to be understood by Ameri- 
cans that the threat of big government 
cannot be measured alone in terms of 
dollars or billions of dollars. It does not 
tell the real story merely to say that big 
government today is confiscating one- 
third of the national income. What big 
government actually is confiscating is 
more and more of your toil, of your work 
week, of your security, of your very life. 

One of the alibis for big government 
has been the claim that it is necessary 
in order to provide for the security of 
the American people. Actually, the 
waste and extravagance of big govern- 
ment, and the other ursound fiscal poli- 
cies of big government, feed the ravenous 
fires of inflation, shrink the value of the 
dollar, depreciate the individual’s sav- 
ings, and by so much destroy the citizen’s 
security. 

Even that is not the worst crime. To- 
day we look back with horror on those 
who in a bygone age bound out their 
children to an employer and then ap- 
propriated their pathetic earnings. Yet 
today we are binding out to the merciless 
taskmaster—big government—untold, 
unborn future generations, through an 
ever-swelling national debt which mort- 
gages the future of our children and our 
children’s children. 

Consider what it is we are buying with 
these billions of dollars of deficit spend- 
ing. We are buying more big govern- 
ment, more bureaus, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of government control 
over our lives. We are buying more re 
strictions and restraints by big govern- 
ment upon our own freedcm. 
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Whatever authority the American peo- 
ple needlessly yield to the agencies of 
big government, authority they could 
themselves exercise as freemen under 
voluntary auspices, is that much free- 
dom lost. Whatever new governmental 
controls the American people permit to 
be established in place of voluntary self- 
control inflates big government and 
takes us farther down the dreary and 
deadening road of socialism that leads 
from freedom to bondage—bondage to 
big government. 

Americans pay a double price and a 
double penalty when they buy more big 
government. They give of their wealth, 
their substance, their toil, their security, 
and their very lives—and even mortgage 
the future—to buy the chains with which 
they are then shackled by big govern- 
ment. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Si. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
February 1, 1952: 


Four Mine Deatus Every Dar 


If every year brought six to eight West 
Frankfort or Centralia mine disasters, each 
killing more than 100 men, there is no doubt 
as to what Congress would do. It would 
pass adequate mine-safety legislation. Pub- 
lic opinion would demand that such carnage 
in the mining industry be brought to an 
end. 

Yet this is just what happens every year. 
Citing official figures from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines, Congressman Price, of East 
St. Louis, told the House that 800 miners 
were killed in 1951—an average of vour fa- 
talities for every working day in the year. 
These records show some improvement—over 
the last 20 years the average was five every 
working day—but the gain on the side of 
safety is precious little. 

The fact remains that since 1883 approxi- 
mately 100,000 miners have been killed in 
this country and that means a West FPrank- 
fort disaster every month or so for 70 years. 

Will it be the same old story of unconcern 
in Congress this time? T. R. B. writing in 
the New Republic thinks it will be, as an ex- 
tract from his column reprinted on this page 
shows. By overwhelming votes it is up to 
the Senate and House to prove this gloomy 
forecast wrong. 

On the State front in Illinois, the Mining 
Investigation Commission has engaged 
James B. Martin, of Springfield, as its coun- 
sel in arranging for a special public hearing. 
Mr. Martin and the commission cannot get 
the hearing under way too soon. It is al- 
ready 6 weeks since the blast which took 
119 lives—6 weeks since Mines Director 
Walter Eadie became a heavy liability to the 
Stevenson administration. 


Letter From Constituent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS Sy 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW j) 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Carroll County Independent, 
published in Center Ossipee, N. H., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, which is an open letter to 
me written by the editor and publisher 
of the Independent, Parker M. Merrow: 

LeTTer TO Ourn CONGRESSMAN 
The Honorable CHESTER E. MERROW, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cuet: Once or twice a year, a8 you 
know, I save myself some time by writing 
an open letter to you and using it as an 
editorial. 

It was nice to see you when you were home 
here and when you took the train back to 
Washington that cold morning I realized how 
glad I am not to be a Congressman, for being 
a Congressman these days is nothing but a 
series of king-sized headaches and I should 
think that having the exclusive aspirin con- 
cession in Washington would be better than 
@ license to steal. 

Now, I see that President Truman has 
asked for more tax money, I wish you would 
get up and holler your head off against any 
more tax money. 

Nobody I have talked to objects to paying 
more tax money if they can see where that 
money is going. When we know that the 
folks working in Government offices are 
working as long hours as we are, and knock- 
ing out as much production per hour as we 
are, there won't be too much kick. Further- 
more, no one is satisfied that a lot of these 
bureaus are necessary, or could not operate 
on greatly reduced budgets. I know that 
whenever an attempt is made to cut the ap- 
propriation for a bureau or a department, the 
old he one of the organization comes roar- 
ing in and says that his bureau simply can- 
not operate on this reduced appropriation. 
It is time to say to him “O. K. Buster, if you 
can’t work on what we're giving you, don’t 
work at all. Just fold up your tent and go 
back to South Shackham and get a job driv- 
ing a grain truck and learn how much sweat 
there is in a $10-bill.” 

As of today the world situation is going 
perfect for the Russians. The French are 
getting kicked around in Tunis and Indo- 
china. The English are shooting it out in 
Egypt and are getting nowhere fast on their 
oil deal in Iran. In fact, they got a tin can 
tied onto them there. A bunch of smart 
Chinamen are double talking us blue in the 
face over a truce in Korea. England seems 
to be headed “or national bankruptcy unless 
we keep on bailing her out. In Western 
Europe the countries can’t make up their 
minds as to who will do what, if anything, 
if Russia starts to roll her armor toward 
the channel ports. 

If the Chinese Reds get Indochina they 
get one of the breadbaskets o. Asia and a 
bit of strategic raw material and that will 
wind up our little ball of yarn in that ter- 
ritory. 

The Russians have stated that they're go- 
ing to make so much trouble that we will 
spend ourselves into ,ankruptcy. Their plan 
is working perfect. 
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If we don’t keep on spending, all they got 
to do is wait 10 years and then move in and 
pick up the pieces. 

But there must be a middle ground. If 
We can only boil the soft fat and waste out 
of civilian establishment in government, we 
ought to be able to have enough cash to keep 
our military establishment in top no*ch 
shape and build our allies up to the fighting 
point. 

As you know, Chet, I read a lot of history, 
I may be pessimistic, but I fear that unless 
we tighten up our belts and learn to live 
hard and lean, the day of the white man is 
done. I'm not talking in terms of this year 
or next, but what is rumbling below the 
horizon now, and due to bust loose 10 and 
15 and 20 years from now. 

I know that the Good Book says that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. That may be 
true in the fur future. But right now, a 
bunch of Chinamen with tommy guns would 
take it away from them the next day! 

Twenty below here this morning and the 
garagemen did all right for themselves pull- 
ing and pushing balky cars. 

Be seeing you. 

PARKER. 





Quick and Just Solution to Dispute Be- 
tween Railroads and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
Should Be Found 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS <4 
HON. MELVIN PRICE N 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from D. B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
an editorial taken from the Washington 
Post on January 31, 1952, entitled “More 
Rail Trouble”: 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1952. 
To All Members of the United States 
Congress. 

Dear Sirs: I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of the Washington Post editorial of Janu- 
ary 31, 1952, entitled “More Rail Trouble.” 
It appraises quite accurately the unsettled 
labor dispute between the Nation’s railroads 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

Under normal conditions, when all other 
methods of effecting equitable settlement of 
disputes with railroad management over 
rates of pay, rules, and working conditions 
have been exhausted without avail, a railway 
labor organization, such as ours, may utilize 
its economic strength. The threat of, or the 
actual use of, that strength is the employees’ 
best and often sole guaranty that their de- 
mands will be considered with the fairness 
and respect to which they are entitled. With 
the railroads, as they are now, in the control 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
the employees are bereft of that guaranty 
through threat of injunction. One is justi- 
fied in feeling, I believe, that under such 
circumstances the executive branch should 
assume the duty of insuring that no advan- 
tage be taken of the employees’ economic 

















disarmament. Well over a year ago, however, 
the administration adopted, and has con- 
tinuously fostered, an attitude quite to the 


contrary. 

By the time that our organization had its 
first opportunity to enter into negotiations 
on a national basis—October 1950—there had 
been an Executive pronouncement that the 
recommendations of Presidentially appoint- 
ed emergency boards should be regarded as 
binding on the parties (an unjustified de- 

from the letter and intent of the 
Railway Labor Act); and Government seizure 
of the railroads and White House interven- 
tion to the extent of a formula for settle- 
ment, proposed by Presidential assistant, 
John R. Steelman, were facts. 

In this atmosphere, our requests for a 40- 
hour week without loss of take-home pay, 
already accorded 75 percent of the railroad 
employees, and for wage increases to meet 
the rising cost of living, were countered for 
the first time by carrier-proposed rules which 
would upset our entire wage structure, en- 
danger our level of employment, and necessi- 
tate the moving of many employees’ homes. 
Those rules were tacked onto the original 
Steelman formula and the whole became 
the White House proposed basis for settle- 
ment of December 1950, which was unani- 
mously rejected as utterly unacceptable by 
the employees represented by this and other 
transportation organizations. 

After nearly a year of fruitless attempt on 
our part to break away from that proposed 
basis for settlement—one which the car- 
riers would not dare to adhere to in the 
absence of Government control and sup- 
port—we set a strike date for November 8, 
1951. Acting under section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the President created an 
emergency board. Although we held little 
hope that this action could, under the cir- 
cumstances described above, contribute any- 
thing to the settlement of the dispute, we 
postponed our strike in compliance with the 
law. It came as no surprise to us that the 
recommendations of the presidentially ap- 
pointed emergency board were substantially 
those proposed by Dr. Steelman. The recom- 
mendations are no less repugnant to the em- 

ployees now than they were a year ago. 

Whether the enclosed editorial suggests 
the proper or most feasible means for “re- 
solving the impasse” is, I submit, imma- 
terial. Its important message, and the rea- 
son I am anxious to have you read or re- 
read it, is that the editorial points out the 
urgent duty of the edministration to find a 
quick and a just solution to the critical 
problem. 

Respectfully om, ne 


It is a little hard to counsel patience to 
me who feel that they have come up against 
@ blank wall. Members of the Brotherhood 
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strike against the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment would be bound to take steps to 
break it. On the other hand, in the absence 
of a strike there is a good deal the admin- 
istration could do, if it would, to ameliorate 
the situation. 

What is needed primarily is a change of 
faces. In large part the present difficulty 
stems from the union's feeling that the 
emergency board was stacked against it—by 
Presidential Assistant John R. Steelman, who 
handled the ill-fated negotiations last win- 
ter. Two of the three members of the board 
were known by the administration in ad- 
vance of their appointment to be unaccept- 
able to the union because of their connec- 
tions with previous rail cases. This does 
not excuse the union for refusing to appear 
before the board, but certainly the method 
used in the appointments waved a red flag 
in the union’s face. 

We do not pretend to know whether the 
recommended increase of 2344 cents an hour 
for roadmen and 388 cents for yardmen 
would be fair. By an interesting coinci- 
dence, these recommendations are almost 
identical to what railroad managements have 
offered. Much of the controversy revolves 
around the issue of the 40-hour week. Here, 
it seems to us, the board's stress on equality 
within the industry overlooks the fact that 
1,000,000 of the 1,125,000 railroad workers 
already have obtained the 40-hour week 
without loss of pay. 

Certainly the brotherhoods cannot expect 
settlement on its own terms, and any for- 
mula will have to be within the framework 
of the wage-stabilization program. But a 
little new blood might make a lot of differ- 
ence in the way the union viewed things. 
Secretary of Labor Tobin is now hearing 
grievances on the trainmen’s contract; rail- 
road unions generally have confidence in his 
fairness. In return for an agreement not to 
call a strike, the administration might well 
ask Mr. Tobin to make a new try at resolving 


the impasse. 





We Can’t Believe We're Losing 
oO 
EXTENSION OF sii 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO N 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, February 3, 1952: 

We Can’? Bevieve We're Losine 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The frightening disparity between Western 
and Soviet production of modern jet com- 
bat planes—two to one for jet bombers and 
six to one for jet interceptors at the end of 
this year—was recently reported in this 
space. The same disparity exists in all 
weapons except atomic bombs, notably in- 
cluding tanks. This means that we are ter- 
rifyingly far behind in the arms race in 
which we have been forced to engage. And 
it is time to ask why this should be so. 

It is not an easy question to answer. The 
top men have great ability and drive. This 
Government has rarely enjoyed the services 
of more able public servants than, for ex- 
ample, Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett, 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas Finletter 
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and Undersecretary of the Army Archibald 
Alexander. 

The Pentagon has, moreover, all the money 
it can spend at its disposal. And there is 
no reason on earth why this country should 
be outproduced by a country with, for ex- 
ample, less than a third of our steel produc- 
tion. 

Then why are we being outproduced? The 
answer to this life-and-death question ap- 
parently falls into several parts. 

In the first place, we are still paying, and 
shall continue to pay, for the follies of the 
Johnson era. It takes as long as 2 years or 
more between the time when money is voted 
for aircraft procurement and the moment 
when a modern combat plane is produced 
and ready for combat. Thus the Air Force 
is largely living, ever now, a year and a half 
since the Korean aggression, on the John- 
son-imposed starvation diet. 

Yet this is not the whole explanation. 
Even allowing for this “lead time,” we shall 
still be greatly outdistanced by the Soviets 
2, 3, and probably even 4 years after Korea. 
One key to the trouble lies in the fact that 
out of $68,000,000,000 appropriated for de- 
fense (including mutual security) since 
Korea, only about $17,000,000,000 have actu- 

ally been spent for weapons and other hard 
goods. Thus our rearmament program has 
been more nearly a $17,000,000,000 program 
than a $68,000,000,000 program. Part of the 
trouble certainly lies in the cumbrousness of 
our appropriation, allocation, design and 
procurement systems. 

Before the war, Stalin called in his de- 
signers and ordered them to produce the best 
tank in the world. Designs were submitted 
to him in which : eed was sacrificed to ar- 
mor and firepower, or vice versa. Stalin 
calmly ordered that the Soviet tanks should 
be superior to Nazi models in every way— 
speed, firepower, armor. Otherwise, unfor- 
tunately, the designers would have to be shot 
as wreckers. Stalin got his tank, the M34, 
and it is even now one of the best in the 
world. 

Consider our system. What with congres- 
sional debate, the Air Force did not really 
begin to get important money until 6 months 
after Korea. Then comes the problem of de- 
sign. Air Force procurement officers are such 
fussy perfectionists that designs are end- 
lessly altered, so that production is con- 
stantly delayed or stopped. The Army's 
ordnance officers are worse—some expert 
Judges believe that only Stalins simple sys- 
tem would work with them. 

Here it is worth recalling the German ex- 
perience. German Defense Minister Albert 
Speer actually doubled German aircraft pro- 
duction in 1943-44, while Germany was re- 
ceiving the explosive equivalent of about 50 
atomic bombs. Speer wrought this miracle, 
according to expert judgment, simply by tak- 
ing procurement right out of military hands 
and accepting, in effect, about 2 percent short 
of the ideal in design in order to gain a 100 
percent improvement in production. 

Yet, on the civilian side as well, the pro- 
curement problem is complicated by the fact 
that, in the present national mood, really 
able men are interested only in the very top 
jobs. Thus the procurement and allocation 
agencies are largely staffed with “pecksnif- 
fian” junior lawyers or clerks, unwilling to 
take responsibility and interested only in 
keeping their noses clean. 

Finally, the booming civilian economy 
competes directly with rearmament, despite 
all the talk about “guns and butter too.” 
Offered high prices and good profits for tele- 

vision sets or automobiles, manufacturers are 
naturally reluctant to accept less profitable 
Government contracts. The pressure to “go 
easy” is further increased by labor leaders 
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like Walter Reuther, who are equally reluce 
tant to accept temporary unemployment ree 
sulting from conversion. These are some 
of the reasons why so little has actually been 
spent for arms; why even now, with the Sovi- 
ets outproducing us by a huge margin, the 
aircraft industry still largely operates on a 
one-shift basis. 

But there is a deeper reason than all these. 
Despite blunt warnings, for example in the 
able reports of Senator LYNDON JoHNSoON’s in- 
vestigating committee, the country simply 
cannot be brought to believe in the reality 
of the danger. There has been so much self- 
congratulatory talk about “the miracle of 
American production” that the simple fact 
that the Soviets are now greatly outproduc- 
ing us in such categories as combat jet planes 
is dismissed as inherently incredible. 

Yet the facts are as stated, and they mean 
just one thing. Unless this country can 
shake off its complacency soon, and prepare 
to make a real national effort, we shall for 
the first time in our history be in acute 
danger of defeat in war. 


| 





Governor Stevenson Turns Out Brilliant 
Statements, Masterpieces on Spur of 
Moment, as Abraham Lincoln Did 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF \ 
HON. MELVIN PRICE Sa 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include herewith the following 
article from Kup’s Column, taken from 
the Chicago Sun-Times on Wednesday, 
January 23, 1952, comparing Governor 
Stevenson, of Illinois, with Abraham Lin- 
coln for brilliance in quick preparation 
of masterpieces: 


The news that Governor Stevenson has a 
date with President Truman in the White 
House already has been reported, but what 
hasn’t been told is this significant item: 
The meetiag is being held at the suggestion 
of the President—not the Governor. Mr. 
Truman personally sent word to Stevenson 
to drop in. This lends credence to the re- 
port that if the President does not seek re- 
election he will urge the nomination of 
Stevenson. The Stevenson boom. gets 
another healthy boost this week from Time 
magazine. He'll be the subject of a cover- 
piece. 

Stevenson's acceptance statement, invit- 
ing the Republicans to nominate the best- 
man they can find, etc., is attracting Nation- 
wide attention, as reported here Monday. 
Stevenson wrote that brilliant statement 
while on his plane from Chicago to Spring- 
field. On a number of other occasions which 
this reporter can recall off-hand the gov- 
ernor has turned out masterpieces almost on 
the spur of the moment, an ability that has 
been compared with Lincoln’s writing of his 
Gettysburg address on a scrap of paper while 
on a train. 

Stevenson’s inaugural address (4 years 
ago) was written for the most part in long- 
hand while he was aboard a train carrying 
him and a party of Democratic leaders from 
Chicago to Springfield for the occasion. The 
research and other important factors to be 
included in the speech were in his briefcase. 
Stevenson excused himself from the party, 


retired to his drawing room and there com- 
pleted the speech in his own hand. 

Another occasion was the Jefferson Day 
tribute in the stadium a few years ago, at- 
tended by the President and his family. The 
governor was told, after he arrived at the 
stadium, that he would be called on for a few 
words. He had been under the assumption 
that the President of the United States 
would be the only speaker of the evening. 
After being seated in an official box, the gov- 
ernor scribbled a few notes on a pad of paper 
and then delivered the talk—brief, witty, and 
to the point, that stole the show. 





Navy Is Good Insurance 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the “Navy is good insurance,” 
says the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star in 
an editorial of January 25, 1952. This 
editorial should be a “must” for all of us. 
It points out our responsibility for main- 
taining the Navy as a safeguard for 
peace. 

No one who knows the Alameda Times- 
Star and its vigorous, honest publisher, 
William Werner, ever accused it of urging 
the spending of public funds for non- 
essentials in Government. It stands for 
getting the full worth out of every dollar 
we spend. 

“Yes; our Navy is good peace insur- 
ance. Let’s not welch on the premium,” 
is the concluding sentence in this fine 
editorial. 

While the people of the country want 
and should have economy and efficiency 
in Government, they want. no curtail- 
ment of those funds essential to our pro- 
tection. They know the premium on the 
insurance comes high, but they are pre- 
pared to pay it, 

Here is the editorial, which, inciden- 
tally, says some nice things about a great 
American—Secretary of the Navy Dan A. 
Kimball: 


Navy Is Goop INSURANCE 


Navy Secretary Dan A. Kimball told a Mil- 
waukee audience Wednesday night the Navy 
will take quick action and “carry the war to 
the enemy” if the Korean talks fail. 

He reminded his listeners that “we're not 
going to fight the next war in the United 
States. We're going to fight it somewhere 
else, and it will be up to the Navy to take 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Marines to 
their new positions. And it will be the Navy 
which supplies them with what they need to 
do their jobs.” 

A number of Alamedans are personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Kimball, and they know 
him to be a forthright, vigorous personality 
who faces issues squarely and unwavering. 
Some of these people acquainted with Mr. 
Kimball are of similar quality, so it would be 
amiss to discount their evaluation of the 
Secretary. They believe the Secretary knows 
the facts and, so familiarized, is not afraid 
to inform the American public on what's 
what. 

Perhaps Mr. Kimball, then, should speak 
out against those who would sink the Navy 
or modify its potency in support of stronger 
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arms for the other military departments. 
That sort of thinking, sentimental, preju- 
diced, or otherwise, is ill-advised and ought 
to be corrected before it bears disastrous 
fruit. 

No better example of the need for a well- 
manned and modern Navy could be had 
than in the current struggle in Korea. But 
for the American Navy it is easy to visualize 
what might have happened in the Far East. 
Certainly the Red advantage in 1950 would 
have been pressed to the island of Formosa 
and the complete annihilation of the last 
remnant of an ally in China, had our Navy 
not been present. Arms and supplies to 
Korea have flowed without interruption be- 
cause of our Navy in those far-away waters, 
and it is not presumptuous to estimate our 
strength could push the Korea war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion if the U. N. forces were 
permitted to pursue the enemy, regardless of 
where he ran. 

Mr. Kimball warns of Russia’s naval 
strength, another factor in support of a 
strong United States Navy. 

He said “the German Navy entered World 
War II with 30 or 40 submarines. The Rus- 
sians are known to have a hundred times 
that number.” 

In light of this revelation, it would be ab- 
solute suicide to consider any limitations on 
the Navy, now or in the future. For, as the 
good Secretary said, the other branches of 
the Armed Forces would be all but powerless 
without the Navy. 

Yes, our Navy is good peace insurance. 
Let's not welch on the premium, 





Religious History Is Made on Capitol 
Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
historic spot here in Washington, where 
innumerable Presidents and other tem- 
poral rulers have received the salute of 
the throng, more than 40,000 persons 
gathered Sunday to worship the King 
of Kings. 

Even for the city of Washington, Sun- 
day’s assemblage on the east steps of the 
Capitol was, I venture to say, unpre- 
cedented in character. As one who was 
privileged to be present, I wish to make 
this acknowledgment of our indebted- 
ness to Evangelist Billy Graham for his 
part in this reassuring reminder of the 
fundamental importance of spiritual 
values in American life. 

In many respects the most inspiring 
feature of the great outdoor service was 
the reading by Mr. Graham of the his- 
toric proclamation of President Lincoln 
calling upon this Nation to join in a day 
of prayer. As Mr. Graham read this 
proclamation, issued in the darkest days 
of the Civil War, he was standing on the 
very steps of the Capitol on which Lin- 
coln twice received the oath of office as 
President of the United States. 

To me there was another highlight, in 
the sermon delivered by Evangelist Gra- 
ham, I refer to the five-point program 
which he offered as the basis of our ef- 
forts and aspirations for peace and na- 
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tional security. I list here those five 
points: 

1. We must maintain strong military 
as for defense at any cost. 

a eee oranane Se eepeen etme, ene 
enue. ie government wherever they 
may be found and enact strong legislation 
to deal with them. 

3. We must maintain our economic stabil- 
ity and security. 

4. We must continue confidence in each 
other; race with race; creed with creed; color 
with color, remembering that we are all 
Americans, and that America is a nation that 
has made every man a king. 

5. We must have a moral and spiritual] re- 
generation. 





Mineral Resources Department 
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HON. WALTER S. BARING 2 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp a statement 
written by Mr. J. W. Crotty, of the Alto 
Mining Co., Dallas, Tex., concerning my 
bill, H. R. 5964, for the establishment of 
a Mineral Resources Department: 


Se SS ee eee ae 
headed 


and strategic materials, which depende: :e 
endangers the liberty and welfare of our 
citizens. 

Increases in penuiotene throughout the 
world enlarge the demand for metals and 
minerals, The demand in the United States, 
Saennee Cole. bate portly wot by, dusmaatie 


production, is more rapidly in pro- 
portion than domestic supply because of 
both the increase in tion and the bet- 


terment of <he standard of living for more 
and more of our people. 

The success of the point-4 program will 
depend largely om an increased supply of 


for civilian use, which, in turn, is causing 
unemployment, unrest, and widespread dis- 
satisfaction. This is a deplorable situation 
that would be quickly corrected through the 
adoption of H. R. 5964. 

A department of mineral resources could 
prevent further growth of the present 
monopolies in the metals and minerals in- 
dustries; greatly assist in the nt of 


the entire country through 
the development of latent known deposits of 
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minerals and metals in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and through re- 


Efforts heretofore made by the Govern- 
ment in respect to minerals and metals have 
been too puny and inefficient. They have 
failed to accomplish much of value or bene- 
fit largely because of opposition from selfish 
interests who did not desire them to suc- 
ceed, and because of the failure of Congress 
to compel compliance with its will and intent 
as expressed in the laws it enacted. It is 
quite probable, the principal opposition to 
the creation of the proposed department of 
mineral resources will stem from the same 
selfish interests. There is, in my opinion, no 
cogent reason why H. R. 5964 should not be 
quickly adopted by both branches of Con- 
gress. 


J. W. Crorrr. 
Daas, TEx. 





Address of Dan A. Kimball, Secretary of 
the Navy, at Charleston, S. C. 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS ¢ =~ 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 5 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith a copy of the address delivered 
in Charleston, S. C., on January 18, 1952, 
by the distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, Dan A. Kimball, on the occasion 
of the one hundred and seventy-ninth 
annual banquet of America’s oldest 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Kimball is one 
of America’s ablest, most energetic, and 
beloved public servants. No man in 
Washington's official life today has made 
a@ greater contribution to his Nation’s 
defense than has Mr. Kimball. His hand- 
iwork fashioned the perfection of jet 
assistance take-off, the device used by 
almost all of our military planes in 
rapid take-offs from carriers, as well as 
airfields, thus revolutionizing the whole 
concept of aerodynamics. Mr. Kimball 
also has made notable contributions to 
the guided-missile program, and many 
other endeavors indispensable in this 
age of push-button warfare. Mr. Kim- 
ball represents the working man. He 
has worked with his tools and his hands 
to his present station. He knows what 
makes our defenses operate. He un- 
derstands the language of all men under 
his command, both civilian and military. 
There has been no one called to Wash- 
ington during my recollection that is 
better qualified to serve his Nation than 
Mr, Kimball. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kimball’s address 
called to the attention of the American 
people the manner in which the Navy 
spends the taxpayer's dollar. He out- 
lined the economies practiced by the 
Navy. He made an accounting of the 
Navy’s inventory, from its beginning to 
the present day. Mr. Speaker, he made 
a great case for the Navy before the tax- 
payer. As a taxpayer, Mr. Speaker, the 
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Secretary of the Navy has regard for the 
taxpayer’s dollar. 

My people were honored to have him 
address us 9n the date above referred 
to. His address follows: 


When your Congressman and my good 
friend, MENDEL RIVERS, asked me to come and 
visit with you a few weeks back I realized 
that it had been a long while since I had 
visited Charleston. I assure you that this 
was an unconscious oversight and certainly 
not by design, because I am aware of, and 
appreciate, the history and tradition of this 
famous American city. 

The history of your own organization pre- 
dates the Revolution, and Charleston has 
through the years played an important part 
in the maritime life of our Nation, and most 
particularly the United States Navy. 

It seems fitting, therefore, in relation to 
your rich historic past that I should talk to 
you about our Navy today. This community 
has had a long and close association with the 
Navy, and we have relied upon this port and 
your people in peacetime as well as in war for 
the maintenance and repair of fighting ships. 

Last Saturday, as some of you probably 
read, I spoke in Washington, and in the 
course of my remarks expressed the hope that 
we might be able to build at least one large 
carrier every year for the next 10 years. We 
will not need to carry out this plan, of 
course, if in the meantime some honorable 
and peaceful settlement can be found for the 
international difficulties which confront us 
today. 

Tonight I am going to speak about the 
business side of the Navy and the personnel 
who, after all, are the backbone of the Navy. 

As businessmen, you know what the plant 
value of an organization means. It repre- 
sents the physical assets in being. The Navy 
is a vast business, bigger than, for instance, 
a merger of any three of the largest corpora- 
tions in the United States. 

Our plant value, including ships, stores, 
shipyards, airfields, their equipment, our 
aircraft, and other property, is valued con- 
servatively at $40,000,000,000. 

Of this sum, our ships are valued at $18,- 
000,000,000, our shipyards and other facilities 
are worth $7,000,000,000, and our aircraft and 
accessories we value at more than $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Now, as to the stock we carry on hand, 
I like to compare our inventory of 2,000,009 
items with the number of items carried by 
our largest mail-order house, which is 102,- 
000. The 2,000,000 ttems we stock are valued 
at $12,000,000,000. 

Our ships in being included hundreds of 
vessels now in a state of preservation, popu- 
larly called mothballs. Some vessels from 
this reserve fleet have been recommissioned 
here in Charleston, as all of you know, and 
there probably will be more in the future. 

This $18,000,000,000 inventory in ships also 
includes vessels which are being remodeled 
and modernized. Through the expenditure 
of comparatively modest sums, we are putting 
these ships in a state of readiness to take 
their proper place in our fleets, should the 
international situation worsen further. 

It is costing us more money this fiscal 
year to sustain our Naval Establishment than 
at any time since the war. Just by way of 
comparison, I might point out that the Regu- 
lar Navy budget for 1950 was only $4,000,000,- 
000. I say only $4,000,0000,000 solely for 
the purpose of comparing this sum with the 
1951 buget, which was $12,500,000,000, 

Congress bas made available to us 616,- 
000,000,000 for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30. In addition, in order to provide 
balanced forces for defense, as well as for 
retaliation should we be attacked, the Army 
operates under a current budget of $21,000,- 
000,000 and the Air Force has availabilities 
for expenditure of $22,000,000,000. 
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As a businessman, I am deeply impressed 
by the magnitude of these sums which have 
been appropriated, and as businessmen I 
know you are, too, because whether we are 
in business or not every person in the United 
States is deeply involved in the naval busi- 
ness when such tremendous sums of money 
are involved. 

Because I have a businessman's concern 
for these things, and I appreciate your posi- 
tion also, I should like to tell you where the 
Navy's money goes. 

Based on our current $16,000,000,000 budg- 
et, the Navy is spending more than $3,000,< 
000,000 this year for military personnel; an- 
other 83,500,000,000 goes to operation and 
maintenance. The largest item of all, $7,- 
008,000,000 is appropriated for procurement 
and production. This is the hardware item, 
but in addition to the figures I have enu- 
merated, we are currently spending some 
money for the purchase of real estate, for 
the maintenance of our Reserve components 
without which, by the way, we would have 
been seriously handicapped at the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Additional sums are 
devoted to research and development, indus- 
trial mobilization, and the remainder is for 
lesser activities. 

The backbone of naval power is aircraft 
carriers and the battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers which support them, as well as the 
auxiliaries which enable the fleet to sustain 
itself at sea over long periods. Naturally, 
therefore, purchase of aircraft and the con- 
struction of ships take up by far the largest 
part of the money allocated to procurement, 
This remains so, despite the fact we saved 
the Nation billions of dollars by preserving 
our war-built ships, thereby having them in 
readiness for recommissioning. 

As business people, you may be interested 
to know that preservaton of those mothball 
ships in the end of World War II down to 
the present was about 2 percent of what it 
would have cost to replace them. 

Since the United Nations entered the Ko- 
rean conflict, our Navy has added more than 
500 ships to the total active fleet. By mid- 
year, we will have added a total of 4 battle- 
ships, 12 aircraft carriers, 6 cruisers, and 
more than 100 destroyer-type vessels to the 
operating forces. Our submarine strength 
will have been increased by more than 25 
modern combat types. 

I have been asked why we do these things. 
I have been asked why military strength is 
the keynote of American policy today. The 
President has stated this reason as plainly 
as anyone. He said we do these things be- 
cause “the world still walks in the shadow 
of another world war.” 

As long as we walk in the shadow, ground 
forces, naval forces, and air power must go 
with us hand in hand. I do not know for 
how long we shall have to continue this, but 
I do know that not to do so would be to in- 
vite aggression. If we are weak and unable 
to defend ouselves and our friends, we should 
most surely suffer defeat. 

We must not only strengthen ourselves, 
but to sustain our leadership of the free 
world and the free world itself, we must as- 
sist other nations in building and maintain- 
ing the military strength which keeps them 
free. 

A few years ago there were many who 
asked why the United States maintained a 
relatively large Navy when no other navy of 
comparable size existed which might be used 
against us. 

Korea provided the answer to that 
question. 

No thinking person today questions the 
necessity for the United States to control 
the seas at all times and under any condi- 
tions which may be thrust upon us. There 
can be no longer any doubt as to the need 
for a substantial Navy of air, surface, and 
undersea components. Air weapons must 
include guided missiles, and as soon as it is 


available, power plants fired by nuclear 
reactors. 

We need a strong Navy not only to control 
the seas, but to support the Army and the 
Air Force fighting overseas or operating from 
overseas bases. A strong navy also serves 
to bolster the spiritual strength of our al- 
lies. Spiritual strength is a strong factor 
for defense or in the winning of a victory 
should war come. 

Strong naval forces are great forces for 
Peace as well as for winning the victory 
after war begins. 

Strong naval forces are also a relatively 
cheap form of insurance. 

In the years since 1794, through the fiscal 
year 1950, the American people appropriated 
@ little less than $170,000,000,000 to maintain 
the Navy. I think you will agree this is a 
rather modest sum when considered against 
the total cost to all nations of World War II, 
which it is estimated will eventually reach a 
trillion dollars. Yet, for this expenditure of 
less than $170,000,000,000, the Navy has 
through the years kept faith with the Ameri- 
can causes of freedom and liberty, and it has 
repeatedly assisted other free nations to re- 
tain their freedom. 

The Navy has consistently been a Navy of 
economy and an organization devoted to the 
principle of providing maximum security and 
defense for every dollar spent. 

I am not at liberty to disclose at this time 
the exact amount which will be asked of the 
Congress for our defense needs, or for the 
Navy during the next fiscal year. 

However, I can tell you that our budget 
requests have been scaled to the minimum 
which we believe necessary. All of us in the 
Department of Defense have scaled down our 
needs to the point where we believe that to 
go below the requested sums would be false 
economy. 

This much I can say, the Navy's requests 
for this year are quite substantially less than 
the current $16,000,000,C00 budget. 

But, navies are not comprised of ships and 
planes alone. I like to quote the Dutch naval 
historian who observed in the seventeenth 
century that “Strong ships are of little use 
without able seamen.” 

To meet the needs of an enlarged Navy, 
we have been increasing our active duty man- 
power. Today there are approximately 3,500- 
000 men and women in the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force. This is more than twice the 
number in uniform in June 1950, but we 
are still far below anything approaching a 
wartime level. . 

At the peak of the last war, we had more 
than 15,000,000 men and women in uniform, 
of which nearly 4,000,000 were in the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. Whether we can 
stabliize the over-all total today at the pres- 
ent fgure of 3,500,000, it is impossible to 
predict. 

We will do whatever reasonable prudence 
demands under changing circumstances. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have 
doubled in strength since the attack in Korea, 

Today, the total civilian personnel of the 
Navy is in the vicinity of 450,000. They are 
employed in our shipyards, in our overhaul 
and repair shops, ammunition and supply 
depots, and at other activities. They too 
perform vital services for the Navy. Many 
of them are your neighbors and friends here 
in Charleston. They are doing a fine job for 
us, but only the jobs they can do better and 
at less expense than private industry. 

Some of you may be interested to know 


to put into effective service the many ships 
we needed to carry men, supplies, and equip- 
men to the Far East, and to assist the Army 
and the Marine Corps in the amphibious 
landings during certain phases of that cam- 
paign. 
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We are appreciative of the hardships im- 
posed by sudden recall to active duty. As 
i.ew trainees become available, we are re- 
— many of these reservists to civilian 

fe. 

As a matter of fact, we have already re- 
leased 55,000 officers and men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps Reserve. We are con- 
tinuing this program of returning involun- 
tarily recalled reservists to inactive duty, 
keeping of course those who wish to remain. 

One of the great factors in personnel mat- 
ters in which I take close personal interest is 
the factor of morale. 

One of the aspects of Navy life upon which 
I am constantly questioning our admirals 
is, “What do we do with these young men 
and women when we get them in?” 

The purpose of that question is to learn 
how we can improve our programs to keep 
_ Navy's morale at the highest possible 

evel. 

When morale is high, we need never worry 
about the fighting qualities of our personnel. 

Our material readiness is already at a 
high level. Morale was never higher in 
peacetime among men and women of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. I continually 
receive letters which increase my devotion 
to our men and women in uniform. They 
are proud to serve, and we are proud to have 
them. 

Recently, I had a letter from a business- 
man who served in the Navy during the 
war. I would like to read to you some of 
the opinions he expressed. 

First of all, he said: “The Navy gives the 
taxpayers value received. I have never, not 
even in wartime, seen any profligate waste 
of money or war materials.” 

Next, he said: “The Navy expects its of- 
ficers to be gentlemen, and nearly all of them 
are. I don’t mean to imply that the Navy is 
a Sunday school, but common decency and 
Christian kindness were always in prepon- 
derance.” 

Lastly and very significantly, he said: “A 
Navy ship is a fighting team calling for 
superior men.” 

I think these impressions of where we 
stand on the matter of ethics and of the 
businessman's reactions to the inside opera- 
tions of the Navy may give you a more 
realistic picture than occasional headlines 
about five-rercenters or some boy in uni- 
form who gets into trouble. 

You gentlemen know that we are at a 
critical point in the world’s affairs. This fact 
is of supreme concern to all Americans be- 
cause of the position of leadership and re- 
sponsibility to which this Nation has risen 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 

We cannot dodge the issue that it’s up to 
us, by our best efforts, to determine whether 
the civilized world shall survive. 

We must decide whether we shall move 
forward into the light of a brighter tomorrow 
or be thrust back into the darkness of bar- 
barism. The savage assaults of those under 
the command of the Kremlin are a threat to 
the security of everyone in the free world. 

We must walk with faith and act with the 
courage. 

The prize of liberty, which we have never 
forsaken, will be the reward of our strivings. 





The Successor to the ECA in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, an article on ECA and MSA by 
Anne O'Hare McCormick, one of the 
world’s leading foreign correspondents. 
The article is well worth the attention 
of every Member of this body and es- 
pecially so in this extremely critical year. 
As pointed out the Mutual Security Act 
is not a military program submerging an 
economic program but an effort to inte- 
grate defense needs without completely 
upsetting the economic balance. 
¥ As Miss McCormick so effectively put 


Beyond all other considerations, of course, 
is the stark fact that wherever and however 
it is fought this is a war for survival. 


The article, carried in the New York 
Times of February 2, 1952, follows: 

Tue Successor To THE ECA In Europe 
(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

Paris, February 1—The arrival in Paris of 
William H. Draper, Jr., as United States spe- 
cial representative in Europe and Deputy 
Administrator of MSA high lights the tran- 
sition from the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to the Mutual Security Agency 
as the organ of American aid. ECA, for 4 
years the best-known initials in Europe, van- 
ished as quietly from the scene as the fade- 


Nevertheless, MSA will never have the 
splendid connotations of ECA. The ordi- 
here did not understand 

he felt what it did. 

great dramatic chap- 

ternational relations. 

unnoted, without an elegy, without 

meral realization that it is over, but 
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so unwillingly. 

the operation and aims 
Mutual Security Act have not been 
the people of Europe. Without 
the ECA program was 
this year, anyway. 
that the directors 
ve that most of the participating coun- 
tries have reached a level of recovery where 
under normal conditions they could proceed 
under their own steam. But conditions are 
not normal. The ECA nations are not able 
to maintain their still-wobbly economic po- 
sition and at the same time arm themselves 
to resist aggression. MSA constitutes a sup- 
plemental grant of aid to assist them in 

bearing this new and inescapable burden. 


THREE OBJECTIVES 


The first objective is military—to insure 
the common defense by arming and 
strengthening the front line. But there is 
also a second objective—to increase produc- 
tion and raise or at least maintain the stand- 
ard of living. In this respect MSA is a con- 
tinuation of ECA. Critics who complain 
that Washington puts all its emphasis on 
military defense cannot really believe that 
a Government which has spent billions on 
economic recovery is ready to scrap that 
huge investment. The defense effort is to 
protect it. MSA administrators carrying on 
from ECA manifest a jealous interest in con- 
serving the gains they have labored to 
achieve. In pointing out the blurred line 
between military and economic aid, Paul 
Porter, administrative head for the Euro- 
pean area, contends that the defense pro- 
gram can give impetus to production and 
stimulate the economic cooperation on 
which the peacetime prosperity of Europe 
depends. 

This touches on the third objective. It 
is written clearly into the Mutual Security 
Act that it aims to promote European uni- 
fication. Some even supporters 
of the idea, object that America is forcing 
the pace of this movement. They say it 
has to grow slowly and naturally out of the 
sentiments and convictions of the people 
themselves. Nobody denies, however, that 
under the impetus of events plus American 
encouragement it is growing at an amazing 
rate. 

Thirteen leaders like Schuman and Pleven, 
De Gasperi and Adenauer admit that the 
populations have not been suffictently edu- 
cated to accept such revolutionary concepts 
as the European Army. This is also true of 
the MSA. Few understand that it is not a 
military program submerging an economic 
program but an effort to integrate defense 
needs without completely upsetting the eco- 
nomic balance. Beyond all other considera- 
tions, of course, is the stark fact that wher- 
ever and however it is fought this is a war 
for survival. 


Labor Organization Supports Return to 
Gold Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or CC 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA L— 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years outstanding economists and bank- 
ers in this country have recognized that 
the key to curbing inflation and control- 
ling the runaway American dollar is a 
return to a modern gold standard, The 
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steady progress of inflation has made 
this subject of more and more impor- 
tance to the laboring man, who is proper- 
ly concerned about the value of his sav- 
ings, his insurance policy, and whatever 
retirement he has planned. The Mine 
Workers Protective League, representing 
the men who work in the gold mines at 
Grass Valley and Nevada City in my 
district, have very plainly stated their 
apprehension in a letter to Secretary of 
Treasury Snyder. This labor union ad- 
vocates a return to the gold standard as 
soon as possible. The union asked the 
Secretary some questions but so far 
these questions have been unanswered, 
and point out to him some important 
facts in regard to our monetary situation. 
I am glad that this labor union is taking 
an active hand in the solution of this 
problem and I make this communication 
of January 4, 1952, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a part of the Recorp at this 
point: 
MINE WorKERS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
Grass Valley, Calif., January 4, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Although you have not acknowl- 
edged our last letter, we are writing you 
again as the subject of money is one of the 
most important today. 

Most of the money in circulation at the 
present time consists of Federal Reserve 
notes, which are mere promises to pay, based 
on bookkeeping entries rather than anything 
of value. You must be well aware of the 
general dissatisfaction of the public due to 
the reduced purchasing power of the dollar 
and the need of preventing any further de- 
cline in said purchasing power. But are 
you and other highly placed Government offi- 
cials doing anything to restore the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar? 

The Government implores workers to in- 
vest their money in Government defense 
bonds, telling us, for example, that a $75 
bond will bring us a return of $100 in 10 
years, or a profit of $25. But do you, or can 
you, guarantee that this same $100 will have 
$100 worth of pwrehasing value, or will it be 
worth half of that, or less? Our union, ex- 
clusive of the holdings of our individual 
members, owns Government bonds with a 
face value of $22,000. But according to the 
last national survey, the purchasing power 
of the dollar is 43 cents. Therefore, our 
bonds are worth less than one-half of the 
face value. Do you think it is fair to ask 
@ workingman to invest in a deal such as 
this, Government or otherwise, where he may 
not realize a profit, but after a 10-year pe- 
riod actually lose part of his original invest- 
ment? 

The people have seen their dollar decrease 
in value and have the ever-growing realiza- 
tion that there is nothing substantial to back 
it and stop its downward trend. Government 
bonds have likewise demonstrated their un- 
reliability as a secure depositary for savings. 
Therefore, why not make a return to the 
gold standard, and back the dollar with gold? 
It appears that nearly everyone, excepting 
yourself and those around you who are high 
enough in the Government to be able to do 
something about it, realizes that gold is the 
one substance which is highly prized 
throughout the world and in which people 
have not lost faith. We believe the reason 
people would rather have gold is because 
they realize there is only a certain amount 
of gold in the world and it therefore retains 
its value so as to be a safe depositary for 
savings, whereas it is too easy to keep on 
printing paper money that is not backed by 
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anything more substantial than a bookkeep- 
ing entry. Apparently your continued prac- 
tice of the past few years of printing un- 
backed paper dollars has so diluted our 
money as to reduce its purchasing power. 
We believe it unethical for you to continue 
this course and think it is high time to quit 
tinkering with our money and return it to 
a sound basis. 

Mr. Secretary, why—and this is a very im- 
portant question to us—are the citizens 
of the United States, who are the ac- 
knowledged force supporting the most pro- 
gressive nation in the world, not allowed to 
own, handle, and sell gold when the peons 
and coolies of so-called backward nations 
are allowed this privilege? Are we not in- 
telligent enough, or don’t you trust us with 
this power? Do you think that America’s 
gold is safer in Fort Knox than in the hands 
of the American people? Or do you believe 
that so many people would show their pref- 
erence for gold that your unbacked paper 
money would be further discredited? 

We have heard that the United States 
Government does not have nearly enough 
gold to back the paper currency «hat our 
presses have so easily run off in the last 10 
years. This statement was probably made 
with the idea that the value of gold is still 
$35 per ounce, the same as it was before the 
last war. As you well know, such an idea is 
absurd. The price of everything else has 
gone up during the last 10 years and why not 
gold? If in 1939 1 ounce of gold had 
equivalent value with a certain number of 
loaves of bread which had equivalent value 
with a certain number of tons of coal and 
equivalent value with a certain number of 
shoes or any other commodity, why should 
anyone think that one ounce of gold is not 
now worth approximately the same number 
of loaves of bread, the same number of tons 
of coal or the same number of shoer? Just 
because the United States Treasury has kept 
the price of gold on its books at $35 per ounce 
since 1939 does not mean that the price of 
gold has not raised. 

We have recently read with indignation 
that the United States Treasury has sold 
very large amounts of gold to several foreign 
countries at $35 per ounce, and that the 
countries buying the gold have resold it at 
substantially higher prices, thereby making 
very large profits. We think you, as head of 
the United States Treasury, should put a 
stop to this practice immediately and make 
a stern investigation into the matter. The 
situation appears to us to offer the same 
chances for personal profit that were brought 
out during the RFC investigation. 

We are informed that during the past 10 
years the United States Treasury has sold 
gold faster than American gold miners could 
produce it, all at $35 per ounce. It was sold 
for so-called industrial use although a large 
part of it found its way to the black or pre- 
mium market. This means that it was 
eventually resold by a private group of per- 
sons for whatever the traffic would bear, 
probably $70 to $100 per ounce. American 
gold miners are not allowed to sell their gold 
except to the United States Treasury and the 
Treasury sets the price at $35 per ounce. 
Thus, not only the gold miners, but the en- 
tire public is bilked on the deal. 

Mr. Secretary, don’t you think that now is 
the time to change all this? Don't you think 
it would be a good thing for the American 
people if you gave them a dollar backed with 
gold that would keep its purchasing power 
instead of unbacked paper dollars that con- 
tinue to lose purchasing power? We admit 
that it would be a tough problem to set the 
price of gold where it would back our money 

ly, and we have given much thought 
to the subject. Our solution, one which is 
shared not only by highly regarded financiers, 
but by an ever increasing preportion of the 


thinking public, is to: (1) Remove the re- 
strictions on ownership of gold by American 
citizens. (2) That the gold miners be al- 
lowed to sell their gold domestically or 
abroad without interference by the Treasury 
in order to determine at the earliest possible 
date a price at which gold and the dollar can 
be made freely interchangeable with the most 
beneficial economic effect. (3) That the 
gold standard then be re-established with 
the dollar defined in terms of gold at the 
indicated and intelligently determined price. 

Let us return to gold as soon as possible— 
gold, which never in the history of the world 
has decreased in value. 

We have asked you a number of honest 
questions and we request honest answers at 
your early convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
Mine WorKERs PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
Wr.tmM H. PENALUNA, 


De_Marg BENNETTS, 


President. 
Secretary. 





Arthur Capper: Governor, Senator, 
Publisher, a Friend of Man 67 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES < 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including a very splendid 
tribute to former Senator Arthur Capper, 
of Kansas. 

This tribute was delivered by Judge 
Robert Stone, a contemporary of Sena- 
tor Capper, at the Kansas Day meeting 
in Topeka, Kans., on the anniversary of 
the admission of Kansas in the Union. 

Judge Stone is a highly respected mem- 
ber of the Kansas Bar, and one of our 
influential citizens. Judge Stone was a 
close friend of Senator Capper. 

I commend the reading of his tribute. 
ARTHUR CaPPER: GOVERNOR, SENATOR, 
PUBLISHER, A FRIEND OF MAN 

An assignment to speak a word in appre- 
ciation of an old friend who has joined the 
choir invisible is a vieasant honor. 

One cannot deeply regret the departure of 
a friend who has lived a long life and ac- 
complished the heart could de- 
sire in three lines of endeavor—in politics, in 
news publications, and in philanthropy. His 
life is an epitome of his desires, his ambi- 
tions, and his faith. 

In 1884, when Kansas was only 23 years 
old, Arthur Capper came to Topeka from the 
village of Garnett, a bashful Quaker boy of 
18, without money and without friends, but 
filled with a desire to work and a secret am- 
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the southwest corner of Fourth and Kan- 
sas Avenue, at the top of a steep grade. The 
avenue was paved with rough, granite blocks. 
From the courthouse window I often watched 
Arthur Capper come up that hill laboriously 
on his safety bicycle. When there was a stiff 
breeze from the south it was hard to ne- 
gotiate. When he would push the pedal 
down with his right foot he would lean over 
and the bike would veer almost to the curb, 
then his left foot would go down and the 
bike would swerve to the left. Each time 
it looked as though he would fall off the 
wheel, but he always righted it in the nick 
of time and finally would reach the top of 
the grade. 

That was typical of his life. He took 
many chances, some of them apparently 
hopeless, but he always came out at the 
top. He bought one publication after an- 
other that was sick and weakly, but he 
nursed each one into prosperity until now 
their combined circulation is more than 
4,000,000 with at least 16,000,000 readers. 

His. readers proved to be an inestimable 
asset. He treated them like confidential 
friends and in later years talked to them over 
the radio every week and they loved him and 
believed in him. 

Whenever he bought a new publication, in 
order to finance it he offered to issue his un- 
secured short-term notes and they were al- 
Ways quickly taken up by his subscribers. 
At one time, in the middle of the Roosevelt 
depression of the dire days of the dirty thir- 
ties, Arthur had more than $1,000,000 of 
those unsecured notes outstanding, but his 
steadfast friends lost no sleep and started 
no demand for payment. He rode his bicycle 
safely through to the smooth pavement. 

It remains a mystery how he could devote 
full time to the public duties of Governor 
and Senator and at the same time carry on 
and develop a prosperous business in the 
newspaper world. It must have been be- 
cause he chose competent assistants and then 
left the responsibility on them to make good. 
Otherwise he could not have accumulated 
@ group of publications unmatched in the 
United States and have amassed such a for- 
tune. 

To have been Governor of this great State 
for 4 years and to have been Senator for 30 
years plus the accumulation of an empire of 
publications would seem to have been suffi- 
cient to satisfy the ambition even of the 
Quaker boy from Garnett, but not so. He 
had an irrespressible desire to be helpful to 
human beings. 

His real interest in life was not the ac- 
cumulation of material things—it was rather 
in being a friend of man. More than 40 
years ago he organized among the farmer 
boys and girls pig and poultry clubs which 
later developed into the Nation-wide 4-H 
Clubs which have encouraged a million boys 
and girls to become efficient farmers and 
producers of livestock and foodstuffs. 

For more than 40 years he gave his birth- 
day picnics, not to receive but to make gifts. 
Out of his fortune he now has given to the 
Capper Foundation for Crippled Children 
$250,000 so that his benefits will be received 
by grateful generations yet unborn. Be- 
cause of this, his humanity, it will be found, 
that like Abou Ben Adhem, his name will 
be written on high. The simple Quaker boy 


lived and died a great humanitarian. 


His charity may even outlive his fame as 


‘& public official and his reward will be, to 


We salute him and bid him a fond fare- 
well, 
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United Nations Is a Menace to Our Con- 
stitutional Republican System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 8 


OF IDAHO A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Human Rights Convention has al- 
ready been passed by the United Na- 
tions—that supergovernment of the 
world, of which every American un- 
wittingly became a citizen when its 
charter was signed in 1945. 

The Human Rights Convention is just 
one of the sections in the new bill of 
rights in this fake superworld govern- 
ment in which every paragraph, sen- 
tence, and word speaks with a “forked 
tongue,” usually meaning the exact op- 
posite of what they say. 

It has not yet been: passed by the 
United States Senate, largely due to the 
efforts of the American Bar Association, 
and particularly its past president, Frank 
E. Holman, in pointing out to the Sen- 
ate that if and when they did give the 
convention treaty rights causing it to 
become the supreme law of the land, it 
would spell destruction of our system 
of constitutional government in America. 

The United States Senate may not 
pass this treason to America. But they 
did give its mother, the United Nations, 
treaty rights, strange though it may 
seem to many true, patriotic American 
citizens. And wise people learn to judge 
the future by the past; and it is not easy 
to fool even a dog twice. 

Citizens of the United States may pass 
freely from one State to another. The 
same right would be given to citizens of 
the world state under this convention. 
Now for some forked-tongue business: 

Can you even imagine the Soviet Gov- 
ernment permitting free travel of Amer- 
icans in Russia, or in Hungary, or even 
in our new supposed friend, Yugoslavia? 

All our present immigration laws shall 
be nullified by this treaty. Can you 
visualize the tremendous horde of un- 
desirables this convention would let loose 
upon América? How would our labor 
unions like the inevitable impact of the 
flood of cheap labor which would swamp 
their labor market, even though many 
of them are asking for the passage of 
this convention? American labor has 
obtained tremendous advantages under 
the American way of life. What would 
be its effect upon their future status? 
Think it over, union members. 

Its passage would spell the doom of our 
American system of jurisprudence. The 
functions of our higher courts would 
largely pass within the scope of the In- 
ternational Court of the United Nations. 
It would become difficult to draw the line 
between domestic and international 
matters. Domestic courts would in- 
evitably tend to assume the character of 
mere police courts, and even their de- 
cisions would necessarily have the right 
of review or reversal by the international 
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court, since all human rights would be 
under thei. jurisdiction. 

Runnymede and Magna Carta; the 
British bill of rights; our Declaration of 
Independence, and our Constitution, 
with its attached Bill of Rights, would 
cease to remain the solid bulwarks of our 
freedoms. Above the entrance to every 
American court might be inscribed in 
black letters that old Biblical lament: 
“Ichabod, the glory is departed from 
Israel.” 

The first article of the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of the press. Article 14 (3) of 
the Covenant on Human Rights provides 
that the press may be subjected to unde- 
fined penalties and restrictions which 
are necessary for the protection of na- 
tional security, public order, safety, 
health, or morals. Remember, it is the 
United Nations which shall enforce this 
article 14, which has countenanced the 
illegal imprisonment of William Oatis 
and Vogeler. Being a Communist world 
state, they have refused to do anything 
whatsoever about this great wrong suf- 
fered by these hapless victims of mem- 
ber nations within the U. N., who have 
long ago signed this same pact. Why 
would they, being of the same stripe as 
the rest of these lying international 
hypocrites comprising the U. N.? 

And our Chief Executive, chained to 
the State Department, when asked by 
press representatives, the comrades of 
these martyrs to our foreign policy, what 
he intended to do about it, feebly an- 
swered: “What can we do about it?” 
And as long as we remain a member of 
this nest of vipers I also ask: ‘““What can 
we do about it?” 

The press is none too free already in 
America. Sniping attacks have been 
made upon it by the executive depart- 
ment, ostensibly in the interests of na- 
tional security—security, what sins are 
committed in thy name. 

Stalin, Peron, and all the hideous 
brood of totalitarian despots, ruling by 
executive decree, have largely owed 
their triumphs to these abridgments of 
the rights of a free people. It was bad 
enough in peoples who had never en- 
joyed constitutional liberties, but how do 
you think we can stomach that sort of 
thing? For any road block placed in our 
avenues of communications spells the 
certain doom of our American freedoms, 

Congress is also prohibited by the 
first amendment to our Constitution 
from making any law abridging the free- 
dom of speech. But article 14 (3) of the 
Convention of Human Rights would en- 
able the majority in any future Congress 
to control all speech which it would deem 
injurious to national security, or the 
reputations of public officials; and also 
freedom of speech and of the press could 
be suppressed by Executive order during 
any national emergency—see article 2 
(1) of the covenant. 

The United States has been in a state 
of emergency during most of the past 20 
years. If given treaty rights by the Sen- 
ate, this covenant would give the Presi- 
dent, whether a good one or bad, the 
power to stifle all criticism of his officials 
or administration policies. This would 
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make us virtual slaves of the Executive, 
and spell the doom of the two-party sys- 
tem in America. 

The sixth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion provides that in all criminal pros- 
ecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial. 

But article 10 (1) of the covenant 
would permit secret trials, whenever the 
President, the Congress, or any court, 
including, of course, the International 
Court of the United Nations, deemed 
that secret triais were required in the 
interest of public order, national se- 
curity, or in the interests of jus- 
tice. Page the man in the iron mask! 
Lettres de cachet all over again. And 
we thought we were liberated perma- 
nently from that. 

In this covenant we are asked to sur- 
render our Magna Carta, the English 
bill of rights, our own Bill of Rights, and 
the priceless heritage of freedom we 
have wrested from the bloody hands of 
despots during the past thousand years; 
and to voluntarily place our necks within 
their yoke of slavery. If the American 
people are foolish enough to permit this 
blind subjection to such atrocious slav- 
ery, in the face of the freedoms wrought 
for them by the founding fathers, they 
shall enter the portals of a chamber of 
doom, over the arch of which shall be 
placed the words of Dante: “Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.” 

The first amendment to our Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall make 
no law prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion. 

But article 13 of the Human Rights 
Covenant provides in part, as follows: 

Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
liefs shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are * * * necessary to protect 
public safety, order, health, or morals or 
the fundamental rights * * * of others. 


Please consider that every one of these 
exceptions are being used today in Soviet 
Russia, and its satellites, to implement 
their religious persecutions. They can 
excuse any and all of their acts under 
the terms of this document. Would you 
be willing to relinquish your present con- 
stitutional guaranties for such “a mess 
of pottage”’? 

I quote from Congressman UsHer L. 
Burpick’s exposé of the forked-tongue 
perfidy of the United Nations, in cir- 
culating, at the taxpayers’ expense, the 
document for public consumption, and 
high-school debates, under the title “The 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” Mr. Burpicx’s article was pub- 
lished in- the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, part 14, page 
A4929, and has never been questioned. 

The document that is being circulated, 
publicized, and extolled is a document called 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This document contains the contents of a 
declaration passed by the United Nations, 
December 10, 1948. It was not passed in the 
form of a convention or treaty—it was passed 
as an expression of principles upon which all 
members of the United Nations could agree, 
such as “declaring that the moving parties 
are against sin.” 


This document was originated by the 
Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations, March 1949, and has 
been extensively circulated for over 2 
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years; in fact, it has been practically the 
only source of information open to the 
public. 

It is not the proposed Human Rights 
Covenant presented for treaty passage 
through the United States Senate. It is 
a deleted and lying document prepared 
by the United Nations to deliberately 
blind the glamorized believers in the 
United Nations to the treasons to Ameri- 
can voters perpetrated upon them by 
this wholly untruthful “declaration.” 
Your only “springs of information” have 
been polluted at the source. 

Congressman BurbDIck goes on to say— 
and Senator Bricker in Senate Resolu- 
tion 177, introduced July 17, 1951, agrees 
with him—that he does not believe the 
educators of the United States would 
circulate this “bogus” document if they 
know they were circulating an entirely 
different document than the covenant 
prepared ‘or adoption by the United 
States Senate. 

Voters of America, this “booby trap” 
to your constitutional government was 
prepared to misguide you by the United 
Nations—the enemy of your Government 
and your liberties. Write to your Sena- 
tors for the real covenant. At the very 
least, countenance and promulgate this 
treason to America with your eyes open. 
If you can still stomach the perfidy of 
this “nest of vipers,” I misjudge the in- 
herent sense of freedom, candor, and 
honesty possessed by the grass-root vot- 
ers of America. 

The truth of the foregoing may be 
established by anyone comparing the two 
documents. 

Experience has amply demonstrated 
that our membership in the United Na- 
tions has not largely tended toward 
peace in the world—its only excuse for 
existence. 

It has rather so largely militated 
against the safety of our constitutional 
republican Government, overwhelmingly 
produced so many propositions inimical 
to the very basic foundations of our 
governmental system, that ordinary pru- 
dence and patriotism would seem to indi- 
cate that we should terminate our asso- 
ciation with it at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Congress can handle our great domes- 
tic problems. But we are more or less 
powerless to control the financial strains 
upon our economy necessitated by the 
un-American and unconstitutional union 
between our executive department and 
the United Nations. 

Finally, be it ever remembered, isola- 
tionism is patriotism in action. 





Young Abe Would Like It, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include therein an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, January 27, 1952. 
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At this season of the year, it seems 
most appropriate that the information 
this article contains should be included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The Republicans of the House and 
Senate and the League of Republican 
Women of the District of Columbia are 
ee OE SALTS EAE OM SEITE SP 


No doubt Lincoln would have enjoyed 
SE ORG MERE eneR aE. 


Prep CHICKEN aND LAYER CAKE—YOuUNG ABE 
Wou tp Lixe It, Too 
(By Lucia Brown) 

Abe Lincoln would have liked that box 
fupper they're serving in his honor next 
week—certainly the young Lincoln would. 

As a shirt-tail boy in Indiana, he thought 
fried chicken was as fine a thing as you could 
eat. And later, courting Mary Todd, he en- 
joyed the featherlight cakes her sister, Mrs. 
Edwards, served 


Both the chicken and the layer cake will 
be in the $1 boxes at the Lincoln Day cele- 
bration, sponsored by Republican Members 
of Congress and the District League of Re- 
publican Women the night of February 4 in 
Georgetown University gymnasium. Besides, 
some 8,000 faithful members of the Grand 
Old Party will enjoy potato chips, dill pickle 
wedges, dinner rolls, jelly, mints, coffee, and 
soft drinks. 

Of course the older Lincoln probably would 
never have eaten that much (his secretary, 
John Hay, described him as one of the most 
abstemious of men). He would, however, 
have approved the simplicity of a box lunch 
on such an occasion, for he never did think 
much of fancy food. 

Once, the goes, he visited the Hotel 
Astor in New York, perused French bill 
of fare, then solemnly called for a sine qua 
non of beans and an ipse dixit of pork. 

In the days of his Presidency, wrote Mr. 
Hay, “the pleasures of the table had few 
attractions for him. His breakfast was an 
egg and a cup of coffee; at luncheon, he 
rarely took more than a biscuit and a glass 
of milk, a plate of fruit in its season; at 
dinner, he ate sparingly of one or two 
courses.” 

Some of the most picturesque stories of 
the man who could make a cat laugh cen- 
tered about food, however. There's the 
famous one about gingerbread that 
young and old in one of his debates with 


on earth likes gingerbread better'n I do— 
and gets less’n I do.’” 

Young Abe himself—they called him “Long 
Shanks” then—sometimes had a hard time 
keeping up with his appetite. Occasionally 
there would be only potatoes on the table in 
the cabin of Tom Lincoln on Little Pigeon 
Creek. When his father would speak a bless- 
ing to the Lord, Abe would peep through his 
lashes at the “praties” and mumble: “These 
are mighty poor blessings.” 
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ever, to help the spindly boy 
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to be 6 feet 4 inches tall. Biographer Carl 
Sanburg mentions deer, wild turkey, rab- 
bits, fish, berries, grapes, and persimmons 
brought back from the woods by Abe. Be- 
sides, he enjoyed pork and hominy grits, fried 
chicken, and hot biscuit with honey. His 
cousin, Harriet Hanks said he could eat corn 
cakes as fast as two women could make 
them. 

There'll be no corn cakes, of course, in the 
boxes being packed for the Lincoln rally by 
a local chain of drive-in restaurants. How- 
ever, in case you'd like to make this favorite 
Lincoln dish for yourself, here is a recipe 
from a section where cornbread and pork are 
highly regarded. It’s that of Mrs. Howard 
Baker, wife of the Representative from Ten- 
nessee’s Second District. Fol- 
lowing it is a recipe for burnt sugar cake, the 
kind Mary Todd is said to have served young 
lawyer Lincoln when he came to call in 
Springfield, Il. 


CORN MEAL GRIDDLE CAKES 
One and one-fourth cups corn meal; one- 
half teaspoon baking powder; 2 eggs, well- 
beaten; 1 cup cour milk or buttermilk; 1 
teaspoon melted butter or shortening; one- 
half soda; one-half teaspoon salt. 

Combine eggs and milk; add soda, 
powder, and salt. Gradually add the corn 
meal and, last, the . Drop griddle 
cake batter by spoonful on hot greased grid- 
die. Turn when brown and slightly puffed. 
Serve at once on hot plate with butter and 
maple sirup. Serves six. 

BURNT SUGAR CAKE 

Two cups sifted cake flour; 2 teaspoons 
baking powder; one-fourth teaspoon baking 
soda; one-fourth teaspoon salt; one-half cup 
butter; 1 cup sugar; 1 egg, slightly beaten; 
1 egg yolk, slightly beaten; 1 cup cold water; 
1% tablespoons burnt sugar sirup. 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, baking 
soda, and salt. Cream butter and add sugar 
gradually. Add egg and egg yolk and beat 
until smooth and light. Add water alter- 
nately with sifted dry ingredients. Add 
burnt sugar sirup. Pour into three 6-inch 
layer pans and bake in moderate oven 350 
degrees Fahrenheit for 30 to 35 minutes. 

To make burnt sugar sirup, heat one- 
fourth cup sugar in heavy skillet. When 
melted, add one-fourth cup hot water and 
stir until dissolved. Cool. 

BURNT SUGAR FROSTING 

Two egg whites; 14,cups sugar; dash of 
salt; one-third cup water; 2 teaspoons dark 
corn sirup; 2 tablespoons burnt sugar sirup. 

Beat together egg white, sugar, salt, water, 
and corn sirup with rotary beater iz top part 
of double boiler over boiling water avout 7 

thickens 


holds shape. Remove from boiling water, 
add burnt sugar sirup, and continue beating 
until stiff enough to spread. This makes 
frosting for three 6-inch layers, Decorate 
with pecans. 





“A Good Deal of Logic Supports President 
Truman’s Choice of Eugene M. Zuckert 
To Succeed Sumner Pike on the Atomic 
Energy Commission” —Editorial, Wash- 
ington Post 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS_, @ 
HON. MELVIN PRICE A 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks, I include an _ editorial 
clipped from the Washington Post of 
January 25, 1952. This editorial has to 
do with the nomination by President 
Truman of Eugene M., Zuckert, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the United States Air 
Force, to succeed Sumner Pike as a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy I have come to know 
and respect Sumner Pike. Also I have 
come to appreciate the splendid things 
which he has accomplished on the 
Atomic Energy Commission with respect 
to the use of nuclear energy and its hu- 
man values. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of this House I have likewise 
come to know Eugene M. Zuckert, As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States 
Air Force, and the splendid things he has 
achieved in behalf of the control of costs 
made effective with respect to the bil- 
lions of dollars annually expended by 
the United States Air Force. 

A brilliant lawyer, a graduate of the 
combined law and business schools of 
both Harvard and of Yale, Eugene M. 
Zuckert has been a driving power in the 
Air Force, virtually from the day of its 
establishment. As Assistant Secretary, 
he was designated by W. Stuart Syming- 
ton to serve on the Personnel Policy 
Board as well as on the management 
committee, both of which are high pol- 
icy-making groups within the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Later, Mr. 
Zuckert was charged by Secretary Fin- 
letter with handling the highly contro- 
versial and vexatious problem of the 
civilian components, including the Re- 
serves and the Air Force National Guard. 

In the field of management, Mr. Zuck- 
ert developed a system to control costs as 
well as a cost control program which es- 
tablished a new high in sound business 
administration within our military or- 
ganizations. His aaministration of the 
statistical control system—civilian and 
military personnel policy—and, particu- 
larly, his control of the budgetary pol- 
icy—has long distinguished him as one 
of the top-flight, younger career officials 
of government. 

Probably the most significant thing 
that brought good business practice to 
Government administration in the past 
20 years was the establishment of the 
performance-type budget developed by 
Mr. Zuckert for use by the United States 
Air Force. This single accomplishment 
was of such moment and so vital to the 
economic administration of one of the 
major departments of government that 
it was acclaimed by the Commission set 
up by Congress and headed by ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover to study and make recom- 
mendations as to the reorganization of 
the executive departments of govern- 
ment. 

That distinguished Commission, whose 
report was acclaimed Nation-wide, rec- 
ommended to the Congress that the 
performance-type budget made use of in 
the Air Force should be adopted in all 
armed services budgeting. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post, to which I have heretofore 
made reference, reads as follows: 

AEC APPOINTMENT 


A good deal of log’c supports President 
Truman's choice of Eugene M. Zuckert, now 
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Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, to suc- 
ceed Sumner Pike as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC and the Air 
Force are not unrelated. Mr. Zuckert’s 
knowledge of Air Force developments in 
terms of their potentialities for carrying 
atomic bombs will be immensely valuable in 
his new assignment. 

The President’s nominee will bring to the 
job also very considerable experience and at- 
tainments of an administrative order. A 
lawyer with extensive business background, 
he has made a specialty of management tech- 
niques. There is indubitable need for this 
kind of knowledge in running the vast under- 
takings and facilities of the Commission. We 
hope that Mr. Zuckert will be able to provide 
as well some of the imagination and the con- 
cern for human values which were contrib- 
uted to the AEC by his predecessor. 

Governing as they do the lives of great 
numbers of scientific and technical workers 
gathered together in what amount to huge 
company towns and surrounded by exacting 
security precautions, the members of the 
Commission have need for a constant and 
vigilant regard for individual rights. They 
have need, besides, to bear always in mind 
the hope of mankind for eventuul nonmili- 
tary uses of the great power source with the 
development of which they have been 
entrusted. 





Address by Gov. James F. Byrnes, of 
Sonth Carolina, Before the Joint Ses- 
sion of the Virginia General Assembly_ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD pyRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Gov. James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, before the joint session of the 
Virginia General Assembly held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on February 1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


His Excellency the Governor of Virginia, 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, and members of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, I first wish to 
express my sincere appreciation of the honor 
of being invited to meet with you on this 
occasion. I have great respect and genuine 
affection for your distinguished Governor. 

During the long period of my public serv- 
ice, I have been intimately associated with 
Virginia's Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. The friendship of those 
who now represent you enriches my life. 
The memory of those dear friends who have 
passed on is a priceless possession which I 
am glad not even time can take from me. 

No one could visit historic Williamsburg 
without recalling the struggles of the early 
settlers of this continent. They came not to 
establish a government here but to escape 
governments elsewhere. They had suffered 
from the oppressions of concentrated power. 
In their day power was centered in the king, 
but power centered in a bureaucracy can be 
equally as despotic as, and probably would 
be less interesting than, the tyranny of a 
monarch. 

Our forefathers knew that some govern- 
ment was necessary. So with wonderful care 
they distilled the experiences of mankind, 
and our Constitution with its Bill of Rights 
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is the result. The founding fathers fore- 
saw that concentrated political power would 
be fatal to freedom, eventually if not quickly. 

They knew liberty must be exercised by a}! 
individuals; that it cannot be entrusted to 
a few men because all men love power. They 
also knew that power corrupts even the best- 
intentioned men; that individuals must as- 
sume major responsibility for their own wel- 
fare or deteriorate in moral and political 
stature. 

If this sounds old-fashioned and reminis- 
cent of the “horse-and-buggy days.” I beg 
you to rem2mber that, however much our 
ways of living have changed, human behavior 
has not changed in its fundamentals. 

Failure to stand up to duties and respon- 
sibilities in this age will weaken a man as 
much as it did in the early days of the Re- 
public. Too much dependence on a distant 
government will sap our liberty as surely 
today as yesterday. 

If the age of our Constitution is to be 
held against the soundness of its funda- 
mental principles, then what about the age 
of our religion? If time invalidates truth 
in one field, it will do so in another fleld. 

Despite the views of those who regard any 
reference to the past as evidence of senility, 
we know that the experiences of yesterday 
help us to meet the problems of today. 

We could not gather at historic Williams- 
burg and think of the early days of this 
Commonwealth without recalling the sac- 
rifices of those great Virginians who made 
such unparalleled contributions to the estab- 
lishment of our Government. Washington 
and Jefferson, Madison, Mason, Marshall, and 
other Virginians of imperishable fame strove 
here to build a government that would be 
impregnable against attack either from 
without or within the Republic. 

Their goal was expressed by Jefferson when 
he wrote: 

“But the true barriers of our liberty in this 
country are our State governments; and the 
wisest conservative power ever contrived by 
man is that of which our revolution and 
present Government found us possessed. 
Seventeen distinct States amalgamated into 
one as to their foreign concerns, but single 
and independent as to their internal admin- 
istration, regularly organized with legisla- 
ture and government resting on the choice 
of the people, and enlightened by a free 
press, can never be so fascinated by the arts 
of one man as to submit voluntarily to his 
usurpation.” 

Let us first consider Jefferson's description 
of the Union as 17 distinct States amzalgam- 
ated into one as to their foreign concerns. 
In the century and a half that has passed as 
the States of the Union have increased in 
number, they have continued united as to 
their foreign concerns. 

If at times the people of the States had 
doubts about the wisdom of United States 
foreign policy, they adopted as their own the 
sentiment expressed by Stephen Decatur, “My 
country right or wrong.” But every Ameri- 
can would prefer that his country be right 
rather than wrong. And in this free country 
of ours men and women can express their 
views on what they believe should be the for- 
eign policy of their Government. 

Today our thoughts are upon Korea. We 
earnestly hope the negotiations which seem 
almost interminable will finally result in an 
armistice. That would bring us to formal 
negotiations for peace. 

When the North Koreans invaded the 
South Korean Republic, our Armed Forces 
were sent to Korea to redeem our obligation 
under the United Nations Charter to resist 
aggression. We discharged that obligation. 

Whether the United Nations should insist 
on keeping armed forces in Korea for an 
indefinite period to make certain that South 
Korea will not again be invaded is an entirely 
different question. 

If the United Nations decides upon that 
course, then the other governments compris- 
ing the United Nations should send more 
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troops to Korea. The United States, which There should be an end to the pretense’ cies ask for more than they need. We can- 
has furnished more than 90 percent of the that we are fighting a volunteer army from not expect officials of other governments to 
fighting forces and has suffered more than China. We know and the world knows we have greater regard for our taxpayers. 

90 percent of the casualties, should be per- are fighting the armies of Communist China Some weak-minded person may regard this 
mitted to withdraw most of her Armed which are supplied with military equipment advice as giving encouragement to isola- 
Forces. by the Soviet Government. tionists. However, the January 12 issue of 

General Ridgway is quoted as having said Our Air seek the Economist, published in London and 
that even before an armistice is agreed upon out the enemy bases and destroy them. Our usually reliable, quotes its Canadian corres- 
the other governments show an unwilling- Navy should be directed to blockade the pondent as follows: “There is a strong con- 
ness te maintain even the relatively small ports of Communist China. viction that grants, whether to Britain or to 
forces they now have in Korea. We should accept the aid of the 250,000 Western Europe, would only help to turn 

We have suffered 105,000 casualties. Not- fighting men of the Nationalist Government these countries into permanent pensioners 
withstanding the tru’ remarkable record of Of China, which government we recognize of North America. The Canadian Govern- 
the Medical Corps our dead number 17,000. and wh of 
In all military history no men have fought the 
more valiantly than have our fighting men The for more resolutely before further help from 
in Korea. And they have fought under Continuing to refuse assistance Na- across the Atlantic can have any construc- 
crippling limitations. tionalist China is that it might offend Com- tive effect.” 

A year ago when I was inaugurated as Gov- ™Unist China and possibly the Soviets. I think the Canadian Government is right. 
ernor of South Carolina we had been at war For the same reason we have refrained we must remain strong economically. Our 
for 6 months. In discussing the Korean war from attacking the Chinese bases in Man- uropean friends must remember this is 
I said: oem ag er ate at ae conaatiol, to gresumve Shot liberties as well 

“If the United Nations is unwilling forces. as our own. as a result of our spending 
promptly to declare China an aggressor, au- Se billions of dollars more than our income, we 





ment insists that Britain and Europe must 
tackle their own economic problems much 


thorize our Air Force to attack the supply That 


bases of the enemy, and join in blockading 
China, then our forces should be withdrawn 
from Korea,” 

Thereafter our associates in the United 
Nations did declare China an aggressor. 
Britain finally took action to stop her na- 
tionals from sending to China matériel which 
might find its way into the hands of our ene- 
mies. But our allies objected to the block- 
ading of China. We did not authorize our 
Air Force to attack the supply bases of the 
enemy. 

Now we are told by General Vandenberg 
that we no longer have the superiority in the 
air we enjoyed some months ago. We are 
informed that the antiaircraft defense of our 
enemies is more effective and consequently 
our loss of planes and airmen has greatly 
increased. 


the United Nations to turn the other cheek, 
but they know the cheek to be the 
American cheek. 

Certainly the time has come when we 
should make our intentions clear to the 
Soviets and to the Communist world. 
must make every effort to end hosti 
Korea. We should let the Commu 
know that if those efforts fail or if 
is agreed to and violated by them, 
use every weapon at our command 
the conflict quickly to a victorio 
clusion. [Applause.] 

From Mr. Churchill we learn that 
agreed to consult with Britain before 
ing our policy. That is wise. 
mining our course we must remem 
ain has but a token 
quoted as saying he does n 
Britain tied down or 
Korea and still less in war in China. 

The trouble is we are entangled 
Korea. It is not wise 
tangled in Korea for 
Churchill states, it 
be entangled in war 
dangers nearer home, 
must share those dangers nearer home. 

There should be an end to the talk about 
our being engaged in a police action. We 
are at war. And there should be an end to 
waging war merely to win a stalemate. 

There should be an end to the policy of 
restricting the activities of our Air Force 
under which policy in effect our right arm is 
tied as the enemy advances. 
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fall or stumble, there is no other country to 
give Marshall aid to us. We will be on our 
own, like Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 
“Alone, alone; all, all alone. Alone on a 
wide, wide sea. And never a saint took pity 
on my sou! in agony.” 

The facts should frighten all of us. The 
Congress is asked to appropriate for the next 
fiscal year $85,000,000,000. There is nothing 
sacred about those figures. The estimates 
are prepared by the heads of bureaus, many 
of whom expect to have their requests re- 
duced and consequently ask for more than 
they really need. 

Instead of increasing our debt by $10,000,- 
000,000 as the budget proposes, we should 
reduce expenditures by that amount. When 
our annual appropriations reached $50,000,- 
000,000, we were told by the spenders that 
only 30 percent was for nonmilitary items. 
Now when the proposed expenditures are 
increased to €85,000,000,000, we are assured 
that nonmilitary items are only 30 percent. 

Thirty percent of $50,000,000,000 is $15,- 
000,000,000. But 30 percent of $85,000,000,- 
000 is $25,000,000,000. Because we are forced 
to increase military expenditures is no rea- 
son why we should increase nonmilitary 
expenditures by $10,000,000,000. 

Our national debt will soon reach the legal 
Umit. It will not be repudiated—it will be 
paid. But it will have to be paid by our 
children who will suffer because of the folly 
of their fathers. 

I could not mention Government finances 
without paying tribute to a great Virginian 
who through the years has consistently and 
courageously fought for intelligent economy 
in Government. The people of this coun- 
try can never fully discharge their debt to 
Senator Haany F. Byrrp. jApplause} My 
only regret is there are not niore Byrds in 
the Senate. [Laughter and applause.]| 

This is no time for our Government to 
embark upon socialistic projects or to in- 
crease handouts from the Treasury. Too 
many people want too much from Govern- 
ment. Instead of seeking opportunity, they 
seek security. They really seem more afraid 
of life than of death. 

In the early days of the Republic, Patrick 

immortalized himself by saying, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” Today 
too many people say only “give me.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

If we are to preserve the form of govern- 
ment the founding fathers bequeathed to us 
with independent States, inhabited by self- 
reliant people, we must return to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Government was 
founded, 

We must oppose socialized medicine, 
whether so-called or masquerading under the 
mame of national health insurance. It 
would cost the people billions of dollars. It 
has almost bankrupted Britain. It might 
bankrupt us. 
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We should continue our opposition to the 
Brannan farm plan. It would regiment the 
farmers of the country and would cost the 
taxpayers billions of dollars. 

These two plans have not been abandoned, 
they are only postponed. They wiil be just 
as unsound and dangerous the year after 
election as the year before an election. 

We should oppose Federal aid for educa- 
tion. It would cost $300,000,000 the first 
year but would ultimately cost several billion 
per year. Most of the Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have advocated it have done 
so upon condition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not interfere with local con- 
trol of schools. But no Congress can bind a 
succeeding Congress, Control will always go 
with the purse. 

When by law the State forces parents to 
send their children to school, those parents 
should have some control over the schools. 
The lives of our children must not be fash- 
ioned by some bureaucrats in Washington. 

We should oppose the proposed FEPC law 
that would force an employer to hire a 
person he does not want to employ or else go 
to jail. It would put an end to our indi- 
vidual liberties. It would violate the basic 
principles of our Government. 

We should support the political party and 
candidate we believe will most surely return 
all war powers to the States when the emer- 
gency has passed. 

The heads of the executive departments 
of the Federal Government should them- 
selves have a house-cleaning instead of forc- 
ing Senators and Congressmen to spend so 
much time in investigating and exposing 
the corrupt acts of department officials. If 
department heads condone corruption, de- 
partment employees will engage in corrup- 
tion. 

Honesty is the best policy for men in pub- 
lic life as well as for those in private life. 
Public officials should not wait until elec- 
tion year to give proof of their honest in- 
tentions, [Laughter.] 

No political party has a monopoly of vir- 
tue or of evil. The concentration of power 
in a Central Government in Washington is 
an invitation to corruption. No man and 
no group of men can regulate the details of 
all business operations throughout this land 
and supervise the health, education, and con- 
duct of all the people. 

The time has come when political labels 
should mean little to us, but political princi- 
ples should mean much to us. [Loud ap- 
plause.} Loyalty is a virtue, but misplaced 
loyaity is an evil. Americans, whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans, should place loyalty 
to country above loyalty to any political 
party or any political candidate. [| Applause.] 

Here in historic Williamsburg let us as 
Americans, regardless of party affiliation, re- 
dedicate our efforts to restore the Republic 
to the concept expressed by Jefferson—48 
States united in matters of foreign con- 
cern and single and independent in matters 
of domestic concern. 


International Friendship 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. TOM CONNALL 


(Ca 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the American Veterans of 


World War II regarding friendship 
among the peoples of the world. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMVETS PROJECT: OPERATION FRIENDSHIP 

As veterans of the most horrible conflict in 
the history of the world, AMVETS are anxious 
to use every possible means to promote 
friendship among the peoples of the world. 
From associations with veterans of other 
countries, we have been assured that this is 
a@ most worthy, yet common, objective. We 
know, too, that such a goal is not confined 
solely to the belief of the veteran, but is 
shared by a majority of the people of the 
world. It is further our belief that the efforts 
of government in this field, although very 
sincere, are somewhat hampered by the for- 
malities which surround such official pro- 
ceedings. We believe that the peoples of the 
world, united in friendship, can exert a great 
influence for the good of mankind on govern- 
ments in their deliberations. The expression 
of these viewpoints has been made in varying 
ways since the inception of AMVETS, and 
reiterated most recently in the mandates 
contained in the peace and preparedness 
committee report adopted at the Seventh 
Annual National Convention of AMVETS 
held in Boston, Mass., August 28 to Septem- 
ber 2, 1951. 

From these convictions arose the desire to 
do something constructive toward easing the 
tensions which exist in the world today. It 
is our feeling that we now have a means to 
aid in implementation of this objective. 

This is the background of Operation 
Friendship. The idea to give a plaything to 
the children of the world from the children 
of America was conceived in the hearts of 
Americans who believe in the preservation 
of the dignity of man, and who feel even 
more deeply that we must create for our 
children the kind of world we dreamed of 
but may never see. Many people have ex- 
pressed in varying ways such a desire and in 
our adoption of a motto for such a program 
we have carried forth this unselfish theme, 
Through our children the world will find 
freedom. 

In the search to find a medium of under- 
standing, it is our feeling that an inflated 
rubber play ball would best convey the ex- 
pression of friendship, and it is fervently 
hoped will create a gigantic exchange of 
letters between the children of the world. 
This is a natural approach to friendship, 
since the influencing factors which raise the 
barriers of prejudice and hate in the minds 
of men in later life have not been formed 
in the minds of chiJdren. This is the phi- 
losophy of Operation Friendship, and the me- 
chanics will operate in the following 
manner. 

Operation Friendship is built around a 
2%,-inch inflated rubber play ball. The ball 
will have painted upon it the map of the 
world in green on a white background. Every 
ball will carry a message which will vary in 
verbiage from country to country, but will in 
principle state: “To the children of the world 
from the children of America.” These balls 
will be ordered through Operation Friend- 
ship at AMVET National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and distribution to the 
purchaser will be made directly from the 
manufacturer. The price of the ball is 25 
cents each, including the plastic shipping 
bag and an attached card stating the name 
and address of the sender as well as the name 
and address of the recipient. The price of 
this ball also includes the postage. All balls 
will be shipped to a central routing point in 
New York, from where they will be sent in 
bulk to a designated country. We are ask- 
ing all cooperating agencies, organizations, 
civic groups, and individuals to utilize 
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groups of children in their community to 
sign and send the balls. This may be done 
in varying ways, and the easiest, of course, 
will be through the utilization of children 
in the public schools. 

All of this is the derivation of months of 
research. AMVETS National Commander 
John L. Smith called upon experts in many 
fields to assist the organization in solving 
the multitude of problems which exist in 
such an enormous project. The assistance 
has been most gratifying. Experts in the 
field of foreign affairs were called upon for 
advice with regard to the psychological effect 
which the sending of a plaything would have 
on the children of the NATO countries, when 
obviously they are in need of more food. 
They further were consulted with regard to 
the type of ball which should be sent, as 
well as the verbiage of the message to be 
carried on each of the balls. After much 
d2liberation, it was the unanimous expres- 
sion of this group that we should embark 
immediately upon this program. They have 
been of immeasurable assistance to us in 
the design of the ball, as well as assisting 
us in contacting the many necessary gov- 
ernmental as well as nongovernmental 
agencies, which would be involved. This 
same group has most graciously offered as- 
sistance in working out the exact verbiage 
of the message to each of the individual 
countries in their native tongue. Follow- 
ing this research, the national commander 
called upon the embassies of the various 
countries involved for advice with regard 
to the details of distribution in their coun- 
try, as well as to obtain their reaction to 
the program. Their cooperation has been 
most gratifying, and when these officials were 
unable to provide us with the answers to 
questions, they sent us to the proper au- 
thorities to get a solution. Experts in many 
other fields were consulted and the suggested 
changes were made in order to comply with 
all existing regulations. The national com- 
mander has maintained a close liaison with 
the proper governmental authorities so that 
we would not interfere with existing pro- 
grams and that we would comply with the 
necessary Government regulations. 

The initial problems involved were solved 
a short while ago and it was then felt that 
contact should be made with other organi- 
zations to see if they would cooperate. The 
response has been overwhelming. To name 
just a few, we have consulted with leaders in 
the field of education, leaders of other vet- 
erans organizations, leaders of fraternal or- 
ganizations, leaders of civic groups, and, of 
course, we have asked AMVETS throughout 
this Nation of ours to contact organizational 
groups in their communities to ask their 
support of the program if they feel as we. 
All of them have enthusiastically endorsed 
the idea, but even more important, are offer- 
ing the assistance of their organizations to 
aid in this cause. We are now at the stage 
of this program where the local groups are 
organizing their campaign. So that first 
balls will be actually mailed to Italy and 
France during the week of April 14-20. 

Undoubtedly there will be more problems 
arising daily, but the enthusiastic assistance 
of the afore-mentiored individuals and 
groups leads us to believe that we can solve 
these problems with no great difficulty. 

You can readily see that this is not an 
AMVET program, but a program for all Amer- 
icans who feel as we. It is a program dedi- 
cated to our children. It is a program de- 
signed to create for posterity the harmonious 
world which we may never know. It is a 
program which states in irrevocable terms 
that Americans are your friends and are anx- 
ious to create an existence befitting the dig- 
nity of mankind. What do we ask? That if 
you believe as we, that you join us in mak- 
ing this program a success. This is our belief. 
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Can He Bring Korea Out of Chaos? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS % 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the February 1952 issue’ of the 
magazine Pageant, entitled “Can He 
Bring Korea Out of Chaos?” which de- 
scribes the important work of J. Donald 
Kingsley. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


J. Donatp Kincstey: Can He Brinc Korea 
Out oF CHAOS? 
(By Ralph G. Martin) 

You probably never heard of him and yet 
he's one of the world’s most important men. 
J. Donald Kingsley, once an advertising writ- 
er for peanut butter, today heads both IRO 
and UNKRA, two of the biggest jobs in the 
international alphabet soup. IRO (Inter- 
national Refugee Organization) which re- 
settled a million refugees from the European 
scrap heap to a new human dignity, UNKRA 
(United Nations Korean Seconstruction 
Agency) which must convert battered, 
beaten Korea into our first real democratic 
showcase. 

His IRO job, almost don ;, has been called 
the first successful signpost toward world 
government; his second job, just beginning, 
can help shake the world’s balance from 
world war to peace. 

It's an idea Kingsley has about Korea, an 
idea that you can’t reconstruct a ruined 
country simply by fixing a lot of broken 
houses, that a cultural renaissance is just 
ar fundamental as fertilizer factories. Pour 
in dollars alone and he considers Korea a 
bottomless pit. But if we can reach into 
the country and grab at its spirit, pick out 
its best people and say to them, this is your 
land, what are your dreams for it, how can 
we help you?—not just food for the belly, 
but food for the mind—then we may create 
hope where there is no hope. Pour money 
and U. N. energy and Kingsley into a pro- 
gram like that and then, maybe, U. N. can 
broadcast to a cynical world: “See what we're 
doing in Korea * * * we're 
something besides dollars * * * 
exporting democracy.” 

That's the formula: money, U. N. energy, 
and Kingsley. And why Kingsley? Because 
here’s a rare man in our tim>—an idealistic 
professor who's a top administrator and a 
practical politician, practical enough to 
sparkplug Truman’s fighting reelection cam- 
paign in 1948. Here's a 43-year-old econo- 
mist who writes textbooks, yet can take a 
financial statement and see and feel and un- 
derstand the human beings behind each liv- 
ing statistic. 

The last IRO boatload of living statistics 
is getting ready to leave. IRO is ready for 
the wrap-up after operating the biggest 
peacetime shipping fleet in history, the big- 
gest housing program anywhere (700,000 
people in 700 camps), the largest civilian 
mass transport agency in the world—moving 
a million people to 80 different countries 

within 4 years. Kingsley said this: 

“There is something about the faces of 
refugees boarding a ship for the final jour- 
ney that takes your heart, as if in a strong 
hand, and wrings it out. The whole hor- 
rible sordid history of our time is written 
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in their faces, and so is the unbreakable 
spirit of mankind. 

“It’s a terrible terrifying thing— 
to be responsible for the care, the future, 
the lives of other people, to know every day 
that the chances of many thousands of men, 
women, and children for a decent life, at 
times for any life, depend on your own suc- 
cess or failure.” 

One of Kingsley’s staff says, “It’s a won- 
derful thing having a sensitive guy like him 
in a job like this, but it sure is hard on the 
sensitive guy.” 

And how did he get that way? How does 
&@ sensitive professor become a tough poli- 
tician and still stay sensitive? 

“Not from me, he didn’t get it from me,” 
said Kingsley's father, an impressive white- 
haired man, even bigger than his six-foot- 
one son. “The main thing Don ever got from 
me was his height. His mother, that’s who 
he got it from.” 

He remembered other things, this proud 
father who was himself once assistant super- 
intendent of education in Albany. He talked 
about Cambridge, N. Y., a small town near 
the Vermont border where Don was born, 
and the quiet, curly-haired boy who wouldn't 
take any orders unless you explained why. 
And did I tell you Don made the first radio 
we ever had in our house, and he was only 
12? What else? Syracuse University senior- 
class president, football player, hosiery sales- 
man, Phi Beta Kappa. 

He still likes to make things with his 
hands. 

“Imagine having a husband who can hang 
a picture without banging his thumb,” said 
his lovely wife Ruth, “and at the same time 
is tall enough to hang curtains.” He relaxes 
by painting, she will tell you, and he sells 
some of his work. 

Kingsley reminisced in his big, rambling 
house in a suburb of Geneva, Switzerland. 

“Come to think of it,” he said, “I had what 
you'd call a perfectly planned career. First 
I majored in engineering, then prelaw, then 
journalism, then a lot of other things like 
political science. back now, all 
those things added up to help me in what 
I'm doing. But at that time, looking ahead, 
I didn’t know what I wanted to do. I even 
started a business review in New York, but 
that wasn’t the year for a business review; 
that was 1929 when everybody Jumped out of 
windows, almost including me.” 

Kingsley jumped all right, but it was al- 
Ways up. It started with a teaching fellow- 
ship at the Maxwell School of Political Sci- 
ence at Syracuse where he also wrote some 
technical books, of which he said: “They're 
awfully dull; damned if I can read them.” 

Next stop was a full professorship at 
Antioch College, teaching everything from 
anthropology to American principles. He 
never called the roll but his classes always 
bulged. Then came a fellowship to the 
London School of Economics. 
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Kingsley personally researched the whole 
problem. And IRO Director General Kings- 
ley took his staff of 2,600 people from 40 dif- 
ferent nationalities and welded them into 
the world’s most successful demonstration of 
international teamwork. 

“You know why?” said Don Pryor, who has 
been with him since the Washington days. 
“Because he knows how to delegate authority. 
And when you come to him for a decision, 
you get it, and you get a lot of other angles 
you never even thought of.” 

“That , he seems so quiet and on 
the shy side,” said a Britisher in IRO's 
Geneva headquarters, “but don't let that 
fool you. There's nothing soft about him. 
He won't budge an inch on a question of 
principle.” 

The postwar world said a lot of dewy-eyed 
things about the pitiful human left-overs 
of the concentration camps, but when it 
came down to cases they only wanted muscle 
boys, healthy male laborers. And no wives 
and children, please. 

That was the hard core—the old, the crip- 
pled, the sick. So Kingsley traveled from 
one country to another, a supersalesman 
selling the dispossessed of the world. How 
can you sell 50 blind people who must even 
learn a new language? But Norway took 
them. Countries shivered when Kingsley 
suggested 150 TB’'s and their families—TB's 
who might die, families who might become 
public c*arges. But Sweden said, give them 
to us. And Israel said, we will take all our 
people, the sick, the crippled, send them all. 

After that it was like a snowball. Kingsley 
would go to a country and say, see what 
these other countries are doing, now what 
will you do? But they really cracked the 
problem when Kingsley brought in the vol- 
untary agencies. The United States alone 
took 6,000 old people. 

That cleaned up, Kingsley picked out an- 
other detail, the forgotten elite, the 50,000 
professional people. Up to then a doctor's 
best chance to emigrate was to go out as a 
ditchdigger. The agronomists, lawyers, 
prima ballerinas had no better luck. Kings- 
ley had all 4,000 doctors examined by a spe- 
cial board, then ordered a medical register 
with their complete backgrounds. He had 
similar exhaustive dossiers made for the rest 
and sent six special representatives all over 
the world saying over and over again: an 
appendicitis operation is the same in Paris 
as it is in Peru and so is a bridge, and a sym- 
phony. 

The brains sold. A Balkan engineer re- 
organized the glass industry of Ceylon. Fifty 
DP doctors still work overtime in Pakistan. 
A Latvian heads Argentina’s new sehool in 
geophysics. An Estonian redesigned a Cana- 
ian cheese factory, and one of the leading 
vaudeville acts in Caracas is a Yugoslav DP 
who taught his dog to sing Lili Marlene. 

Unaccompanied DP children sold them- 
selves even more easily. The Kingsleys 
adopted two of them, a brother and sister: 
5-year-old Christine and handsome 8-year- 
old Peter. 

TRO’s good-by does not kiss off the refugee 
problem. There are still an estimated 50,- 
000,000 more all over the world, none of 
them ever under IRO jurisdiction. Ger- 
many and Austria alone have 12,000,000 
Volksdeutsche plus the steady pour of refu- 
gees from east to west. 

And there is the surplus population of 
Europe. Three million unemployed in Italy, 
two more million in Germany, Austria, 
Netherlands and the rest of Europe—and 
they soak up ECA aid like a blotter. Kings- 
ley’s answer to both problems is mass mi- 
gration, a new international authority to 
take over the ships and know-how of IRO 
and move 500,000 people a year to Aus- 
tralia, Latin America, Canada. And a big 
part of the cost—an estimated ¢276 per per- 
son—could be repaid by the immigrants 
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themselves within a few years of resettle- 
ment. 

It is not only possible; it is already work- 
ing. On a reimbursable basis, IRO has al- 
ready started moving non-refugees to in- 
terested countries. About 3,000 Germans 
from Berlin alone—technicians in hydro- 
electrics and railroads—have already left for 
Australia. 

It is a big idea that can change the whole 
economic picture of Europe, and the United 
States Congress has voted $10,000,000 to rtart 
it rolling. Kingsley has planned the mass 
migration jcb in detail, but he does not want 
it. UNKRA alone is a big enough job for 
any man. 

How can you rebuild the body and soul of a 
country while there’s a war on? How can 
you bring in any supplies when the only big 
port barely supplies the Army? How can you 
stop graft and corruption when the average 
civil servant makes only $3 a month, plus free 
rice? How do you answer a leading Korean 
woman educator who said bitterly, “If I am 
ever reborn, I do not want to be reborn in 
Korea.” 

How do you make a democratic showcase 
out of a country where 60 percent of all 
homes don’t exist anymore, where one town 
of 35,000 now has only one single wall stand- 
ing, where 200,000 refugees crowd the Pusan 
area and 35 percent of all industry is rubble? 

A British newspaper recently screamed this 
headline: “J. Donald Kingsley is being damn 
tight-fisted.” 

It was a long editorial but it forgot to men- 
tion that there was a war still on, that ex- 
cept for seven million in cash, the rest of the 
two hundred and twenty million budget was 
only in pledges. 

But Kingsley isn’t waiting for either peace 
or money. He invited 30 top nongovern- 
mental Koreans to talk to him during a 
recent trip there. The 30 came, polite but 
skeptical. Kingsley stuck close to facts, 
asked simply, “Tell me what you really need.” 

One after another they stood up and told 
him their dreams for Korea. Mrs. Sin Duk 
Whang said here was a chance to start a 
whole new educational system from scratch, 
because up to now even the textbooks had 
been in Japanese. Young Chin Oh said how 
about making movies to explain the country's 
problems to the people who can’t read. We 
need newsprint and printing equipment, said 
Tong Choon Kim, because you can't have 
democracy without newspapers. We need 
hospitals, we need doctors, we need legs for 
the legless, said Jai Yoo Choi. And let’s not 
forget a cultural center, said Hi Dong Koh, 
let’s not forget our crafts and our music and 
our spirit. 

Kingsley listened for 3 hours in this hot, 
crowded, exciting room. He had taken no 
notes, but he had an answer for each of 
them: No big, words, no pussyfooting. 
Certain things he could do now, and would, 
Others would have to wait. 

That meeting hits at the core of Kingsley’s 
planning. Bring in money and U. N. tech- 
nicians, but first get the Koreans themselves 
excited and integrated into *verything. In- 
stead of a dole, maybe start a vast CCC-type 
project to hire young Koreans to help build 
their own new world. Instead of just voca- 
tional schools, train Koreans on how to con- 
duct their own schools. Instead of U. N. 
architects, how about a contest for Korean 
architects to make some new home designs 
to utilize a maximum of native materials. 
Not just hospitals, but also a teaching hos- 
pital. And how about picking their best 
musicians and entertainers and maybe even 
sending their symphony orchestra on world 
tour to show that these aren’t small huddled 
gooks—these are human beings. 

Kingsely reported to his senior staff on his 
return to Geneva. They scribbled notes; 
each one knew which part of the problem 
was his. 


“And we better get an expert down there 
in peat production,” Kingsley said. “There's 
an awful lot of peat in that country and 
if we can get at it cheaply, we won't have 
to import coal and oil. And coastal vessels 
for shipping: we ought to put four or five 
million into that right away. That's vital. 
Until the war ends we can use some of the 
small southern ports. I've talked to Ridg- 
way and it’s O. K. for us to bring in stuff 
to set up a cement factory. We'll need it to 
fix up their irrigation system. I saw one of 
their textile factories but it was going half 
speed because they don’t have enough power. 
And the others need more spindles and cote 
ton. We've hired Prince Vivat, that Thai- 
land finance expert and he’s down there now 
sweating on the inflation problem. And 
there's a refrigeration specialist to see what 
can be done about exporting their fish. 

“Now there’s lots more * * *.” 

There was a flood of pointed questions and 
general discussion, and then Kingsley 
brought up the question of 100,000 orphans. 
He told how people there stuck these kids 
into any kind of building they could grab, 
that nobody there had an organized program. 
And the children needed everything, from 
shoes to education to a tracing program to 
find out who their parents were. “And you 
know how it was in IRO,” Kingsley told his 
staff. “The sooner we start the more suc- 
cess we'll have.” 

As his staff filed out, Kingsley was already 
back at work at his small battered desk in 
the corner of the room. The walls were cov- 
ered with huge maps, and for Kingsley each 
map stared at him with a million faces. 

You remembered something he had once 
said: “* * * Then you think of the 
camps, and of the thousands upon thousands 
of men, women, and children waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting—living from day to day in the 
hope that they too will be able to make this 
journey before it is too late, before we quit. 
* * * No matter what you do, you know 
that you will fail for some and you wonder 
what kind of men and women they will turn 
out to be, and you think what they might 
have been—and at that point, it’s best to 
bury yourself in work.” 

There were no people in the room, but the 
room was full of their voices, postcards from 
the hearts of the world—the ones for whom 
he had not failed. And one of them writing 
thankfully, quoted, “I expect to pass through 
this world but once. Any good therefore 
that I can do or any kindness that I can 
show to my fellow creature, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer nor neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again.” 

That not only could be Kingsley—it is. 


Cotton Production Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITHS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a statement by Mr. Maury S. 
Knowlton, president of the Mississippi 
Delta Council, in regard to cotton pro- 
duction goals for 1952. 

Mr. Knowlton represents farmers who 
normally produce close to one-tenth of 
the Nation's cotton crop. His statement 
makes it clear that the 1952 production 
goal will be impossible to achieve unless 
further incentives are provided. 
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The statement follows: 


I. In seeking to comply with the produc- 
tion goal of 16,000,000 bales of cotton, the 
farmer incurs risks which are larger than 
normal. As production goals go up, so do 
hazards increase. This is true of good 
acres. It is doubly true of marginal acres 
and, to produce 16,000,000 bales, most farm- 
ers must plant some acres which are not 
well adapted to cotton. We believe that 
there should be a reasonable increase in the 
support price of cotton sufficient to make the 
support price commensurate with the in- 
creased risks the farmer is being asked to 
take. 

II. These factors of increased risk affect 
smaller farms to a greater degree than the 
larger farms..and are most serious in the 
medium- and family-sized farm operations in 
our State. Continued increases in the costs 
of production intensify this risk. The only 
production cost which might be lowered in 
1952 is the cost of insecticides, and this de- 
crease might be temporary. The growing 
shortage of labor, machinery, and supplies 
also increase this risk. 

III. Another serious factor which increases 
the risk involved in attempting to produce 
16,000,000 bales is the continuing inflation- 
ary spiral. The farmer buys his crop with 
production costs which are spread over the 
larger part of a year. He is likely to sell his 
crops at harvest time for cheaper dollars than 
the dollars invested in its cost. Forty cents 
is not a high price for cotton when the value 
of today’s dollar is considered. Forty cents 
today equals in purchasing power approxi- 
mately 18 to 20 cents during the 1935 to 1939 
period. 

IV. We wish to point out that production 
credit agencies might be reluctant to finance 
sufficient acreage to produce 16,000,000 bales 
in 1952. The memory of the market situa- 
tion in August and September 1951, when a 
production of mor? than 16,000,000 bales was 
indicated, might act as a deterrent to ade- 
quate financing unless the risk is lessened 
by an increased support price for the 1952 
crop. This reluctance to finance will be 
especially acute in cases where increased 
cotton production means improper land use 
by the farmer. 

V. The orderly marketing program was 
successful in 1951. Expressing full recog- 
nition and appreciation to all the individuals 
and agencies who supported this program, 
we wish to point out that its success was 
largely due to a constant and continuous 
decrease in the indicated supply of cotton 
during the marketing season. Had this con- 
dition been reversed, orderly marketing 
would have failed. A program of this kind 
cannot succeeed under conditions of a real 
surplus of cotton. Even in 1951, many 
farmers were not financially strong enough 
to take advantage of orderly marketing. 
This was especially true of the smaller farm- 
ers who were forced to sell early. 

VI. So far we have been considering a 
goal of 16,000,000 bales reached, but not 
exceeded, in 1952. The farmer cannot con- 
trol production. Efforts to reach a goal of 
16,000,000 bales could well result in a pro- 
duction of 17,000,000, 18,000,000, or even 
20,000,000 bales. Production at these levels 
would mean economic ruin to cotton farm- 
ers under today’s level of price supports 
without any machinery other than the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to absorb the 
surplus. 

VII. In this connection, we wish to en- 
dorse the program of stockpiling as out- 
lined by Mr. H. L. Wingate, of Georgia. 
(This program being to stockpile for de- 
fense all 1952 production in excess of the 
sum of the domestic consumption and the 
exports of the 1951 crop, with the provision 
that this stockpile must be withheld from 








so long as indicated production is as much 
as 90 percent of the production goal. 





The Late Honorable Karl Stefan, of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS e 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK Ss 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the eulogies given 
by members of my committee on October 
2, 1951, for our beloved colleague, the late 
Honorable Karl Stefan, of Nebraska. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, 
at 2 p. m., the Honorable Joun R. Murpock 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CHamrman. The committee will be in 





order. 

It seemed quite fitting that we should now 
hear eulogies of our good colleague who has 
recently from among us: the late 
Honorable Karl Stefan, of Nebraska. 

Mr. Bow. May I suggest that since our col- 
league, Dr. Miter, of Nebraska, is not here, 
he might be notified that our committee is 
taking this action at this time. 

The CHamman. Yes, that is a very good 
suggestion. 

Is there any one who asks for recognition 
while Dr. Mitusr is being notified? 

The Chair would like to say on his own 
behalf that it is very saddening news we 
have just received. I was on the floor dur- 
ing the opening session of the House. I 
heard Congressman F.Loop, of Pennsylvania, 
state that our good friend from Nebraska 
was seriously ill. Then, of course, less than 
an hour later I heard that he had died. 

Congressman Stefan was indeed a prince 
of aman. I know from personal knowledge. 
He was effective and influential along with 
that. He played a great part in the heavy 
responsibility of appropriation measures. 

I recall that he was interested in the de- 
velopment of the West, although he was not 
@ member of \his committee. He under- 
stood what the development of the West 
meant, and was very broad-minded and gen- 
erous in his attitude toward that develop- 
ment. I think the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Dr. MILLER, could go into that much 
more fully than I could, 

I have never served on a committee with 
Con Karl Stefan but I have noted 
his actions on the floor of the House, es- 


ica ought to have. That was the thing that 
attracted me in that part of his legislative 
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sion, able to grasp the potentialities of avia- 
tion, not only from a civilian but from the 
military standpoint, was for the 
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opmen: progress. 
But in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, 
Karl Stefan had a ty 


Congress appear, in the morning, and in 
which they are interrogated about back- 
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which the deep silence of death had come 
that there was almost somebody else in the 


a physician, many, many times I have 
seen people live that I thought should die; 


Stefan became ill on Sunday and 
went to the hospital. The last evening he 
suffered a severe hemorrhage from the aorta 
which collapsed his circulatory system. 
the doctor at 11 o'clock this 


I talked to 
morning. He said, “I just do not see how 
he can live through the day.” 

Karl was born, as you know, in Bohemia, 
in 1884, and lived there for 1 year. He 
came over here at 1 year of age, as an 
immigrant, with his father and his mother, 
who came on out to Nebraska. 


Karl was educated in the public schools 


to his speech at times, 
background. He spoke several languages 
fluently and in his district—I think he 
came here in the Seventy-fourth 

he was able to go with the Bohemians, the 
Germans, or the Swedes, and talk their lan- 


| 


the 
was so vigorous and worked his way through 
life, it was one of those typical success 
stories of a young man, a baby, in fact, com- 
ing over here and enjoying the liberties and 
opportunities of this country. 

Karl always appreciated this country. I 
was probably as close to Karl Stefan as any- 
one else in our delegation or anybody else 

from 


Many times Karl and I would sit down 
after a day's work and have a chat and really 
let our hairdown. He told me a lot of things 
I don’t think he told any other man, and I 
was able to confide in him things I would 
not tell anyone else. 

Within the last week we had one of those 
sessions and I knew he was not well. There 
was this cardiac difficulty, and I suggested 
that both of us ought to sit a little easier 

our clothes and not work quite so hard. 


He 
deal about his work. Within the last month 
he had an attack of influenza and virus in- 


cisco conference, where he made his con- 
bution, I think all those things combined 
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ily and a fine wife. I know them well. 


of my life and of the work in the Halls of 
that there will be a void impossible 
to fill. 


The CuamrMAN. Congressman D’Ewart. 
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Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Chairman, when I came 
to Congress, I came to Congress in June and 
therefore did not have the benefit of meet- 
ing new people that those who came in the 

of the session had. I had no par- 
ticular ae I knew no one here. I had 
no particular way of making contacts. And 
I still remember this. At that time the 
Nebraska delegation had a weekly breakfast 
and Karl Stefan came to me and asked me to 
join that group, and proceeded to help me get 
oriented and to get acquainted and to get 
an understanding of the situation here in 
Congress. 
Therefore I have always since that time 
been especially friendly and held an espe- 
cially warm feeling toward Karl Stefan, be- 
cause of those early contacts. And he has 
helped me on various occasions since. For 
that reason I personally suffer the loss of a 
real friend and I regret his passing at this 
time. He certainly was the kind of a fellow 
who went out of his way in helping new men 
in Congress who needed guidance and help 
in the way to get acquainted. 

I shall miss him very much and I am 
grateful for this opportunity to set forth on 
this record the debt I owe to this splendid 
Member of Congress who has just died. 

The CHatrmaNn. Mr. PovuLson, 

Mr. Poutson. Mr. Chairman, I am really 
at a loss to express my real feelings on such 
an occasion, but I think one of the tests of 
the real statesmanship and fa:rness in our 
respected brother and colleague in Congress 
who has just passed away is those qualities 
which he demonstrated and had been demon- 
strating each time that he had handled a very 
controversial bill on the floor, known as the 
appropriation for the State Department. We 
know that there is a great difference of 
opinion. Feeling runs high. He has always 
demonstrated fairness, his willingness to see 
the other man’s viewpoint and approach it 
from the fair rather than partisan or preju- 
diced basis, and I at all times have admired 
him for that. 

I can remember very vividly just about 
probably a week ago when he made that im- 
passioned plea on behalf of the bill to in- 
vestigate the tragedies which had befallen 
the Poles and his own people over in Europe. 
At that time he made a realistic and an emo- 
tional plea, and I listened to him very at- 
tentively because he was presenting the 
picture of what had occurred in the true 
fashion of a real statesman. 

So whether we happen to be of his politi- 
cal faith or not—and I happen to be—I know 
that the others would join in saying that 
we have lost a real statesman. 

The CHatrMaAN. Judge Bosone. 

Mrs. Bosong. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
at this time to express a very deep sympathy 
for Karl Stefan’s colleague from his own 
State, Dr. Mmter. I think Dr. MILER feels 
the loss of Congressman Stefan very deeply, 
and we feel with Dr. MILusr. 

From time to time, I know, Members of 
Congress have said, “What is the use of ex- 
pressing yourself on the floor of the House. 
It never makes a vote; it never takes away 
a vote.” But I think that is entirely wrong. 
I know that on two or three occasions when 
Congressman Stefan took the floor, I listened 
to every word he had to say, and I believe I 
followed him because Karl Stefan said some- 
thing; and I voted with him because I felt 
that he was honestly sincere and generously 
kind—the type of human being who is above 
anything that is small, even above politics. 

I did not know him personally, except to 
say “Good ” or “Hi” or to pass the 
pleasantries of the day in the elevator. But 
when he took the floor I gave him an open 
ear, and I believe in ever so many cases fol- 
lowed his vote because Karl Stefan con- 
vinced me. 

The CuHatrnmaNn. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. It was, I believe, William 
Ernest Henley who wrote these words, which 


I am sure every one of us know and which 
go by the title of “Invictus” or “The Uncon- 
quered”: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 

Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


The reason I quote that is this: I did not 
have an opportunity to be intimately ac- 
quainted with Karl Stefan. But, like my 
colleague, Judge Bosone, I have listened a 
number of times to his arguments, and I 
have followed his arguments on the floor of 
the House, and I have agreed with them on 
many, many occasions. 

I was impressed greatly with what his inti- 
mate friend and colleague and our own 
highly respected, valuable, and honored 
member of this committee, Dr. Mitier, of 
Nebraska, said. 

The things that he said convinced us, and 
they were pungent and clear and expressive, 
that he was a self-made man, an immigrant 
boy who came to this land that we like to 
refer to as the land of opportunity—and it is 
that and always has been. And I believe 
that Karl Stefan, as much as perhaps any 
Member of this House, was the master of 
his fate and the captain of his soul. It was 
because of his own inherent honesty, in- 
tegrity, and ability, coupled with his energy, 
that he reached the high position that he 
held in this great institution that we refer 
to as the Congress of the United States. 

I say this with all sincerity: That it is my 
practice to know people with whom I asso- 
ciate; and when I find a person who I be- 
lieve is honest and sincere and courageous, 
I always am drawn closer to that person. 

I think that perhaps you feel the same 
way about it, and I did, honestly and truly. 
This is not just an idle statement on my 
part. I felt that Karl Stefan was definitely 
a man of high integrity, a man of large 
capacity and ability, and a man of great 
courage. 

Although, as I said, I did not have an 
opportunity to know him intimately well, I 
knew his voice, I knew his personality, I 
knew to a large extent his philosophy, as he 
expressed it on the floor—-and I say to you, 
in my judgment the House of Representa- 
tives has lost one of the very finest Members 
that it has been my experience to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, 92 years ago, my 
mother was born in Nebraska, and I have 
always had a great deal of interest in Ne- 
braska. My grandfather and my grand- 
mother had been pioneers in that great 
State. 

In the Eightieth Congress, it was my privi- 
lege to be here as an employee of the Con- 
gress. Karl Stefan was one of the ones who 
gave me a great deal of help and counsel 
during that period I was here as an employee 
of the House of Representatives. 

When I was elected and came in here in 
the Eighty-second Congress as a new Mem- 
ber, he had been very kind in his advice and 
his counsel, 

I have gone to him on matters pertaining 
to affairs that came to the floor. I want to 
reiterate what the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PouLson] just said about the speech 
that Karl Stefan made on the State Depart- 
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ment appropriation bill. I thought that it 
was one of the finest speeches I have heard 
since I have had the privilege of being a 
Member of Congress. 

And although not being from his State, 
but feeling the kindred spirit I do have with 
Nebraska because of my maternal ties, I felt 
a@ great sense of loss in losing Karl Stefan 
from the House of Representatives, and I 
shall mourn his loss and always revere his 
kindliness to me as a new Member of Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. JENISON. 

Mr. JENISON. Ordinarily there is so little to 
add and we have had such splendid state- 
ments on our honored colleague, that there 
would be little to say. But I think in the 
case of Karl Stefan that story can be en- 
larged and elaborated and never exhaust the 
suurce. 

I am sure we all share with Dr. Mmier a 
feeling of great personal loss. I came here 
in the Eightieth Congress and I never hap- 
pened to be associated closely with Mr. Stefan 
in any of the particular committee func- 
tions; but it was not very long before I gained 
the obvious impression that he was a man 
of great ability and a great Christian gentle- 
man. 

I think his career and his success are in a 
sense a reflection of the greatness of the 
country he ioved, and I suspect that he will 
leave us with an inspiration to try to strive 
just a little harder to do somewhere near 
as well, 

The CHamrRMAN. Mr. ASPINALL. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, although I 
did not have the personal pleasure of having 
been a close friend of our late colleague, I 
do wish Dr. MILLER to know that I join with 
him and sympathize with him in his deep 
personal loss and our general loss. 

I can truthfully say that I sincerely believe 
that all the statements that have been made 
here today are deserved. I was like the lady 
from Utah. I have always been impressed 
with Karl Stefan’s contributions on the floor 
of the House and I have always listened to 
them because of his grasp of the subject on 
which he talked, and also his sincerity. 

I would ask that this one other attribute 
be recorded in these eulogies to his memory, 
and that is his approach with us. When we 
come to Congress there are those who seem 
to hold themselves aloof from us and we do 
not know how to get next to them. And 
there are others who are happy, hale, and 
well met, and they do not wear too well. 
That is the way with society. Then there 
are others with whom you have some sort of 
kindred feeling, people who appear to be ap- 
proachable, and whom, when you wish to 
approach them, you approach without any 
hesitation. 

I had but one opportunity to approach 
Karl Stefan, and that was when I had three 
visitors here this last year from the Univer- 
sity of Denver, three boys, two of whom were 
residents of Germany and one of whom was 
a citizen of Czechoslovakia. All three of 
them were in the last war on the side of the 
opposition. 

When I found out that this young man 
from Czechoslovakia would like to converse 
with somebody who knew something about 
Czechoslovakia, I immediately went to Karl 
Stefan and asked him if he would be kind 
enough to step out and talk to these boys. 

For 20 minutes we were entertained—and 
I was entertained just as much as those boys 
were, because Karl talked in Czechoslovakian, 
in German, in Russian, and in English with- 
out varying one from the other. He just 
talked back and forth to these young men. 
I have heard from them since they returned 
to Germany, and if I understand their letter 
correctly, that was one of the outstanding 
experiences they had while they were here 
on a 6-month educational tour of this 
country. 
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We will miss a very able . He will 
be sadly missed by his district and by the 
Congress of the United States, and it will be 
G‘ficult to replace him. 

The CuHainman, If there are no others, we 
will bring the eulogies to a close. 

Mr. Encte. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
unanimous consent of the committee that 
we be given an opportunity of revising and 
extending our remarks after the transcript 
is available, and then the unanimous con- 
sent of the committee that the transcript 
when finally revised in appropriate form and 
with appropriate expressions of sympathy 
from this committee be forwarded to Mrs. 
Stefan and to the members of Karl Stefan's 
family? 

The CHaIrnmMan. You have heard the ree 
quest for unanimous consent. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The poet said one time on parting with 
his friend, and I think these words apply, 
Doctor, to your good friend: 


“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days. 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 





Vernon Denman: Citizen First Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS C 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include a letter from Bob Bur- 
lingame, Des Moines, Iowa, relative to 
the outstanding service performed by 
Mr. Vernon Denman, chairman of Polk 
County Selective Service Board, No. 77, 
who has given unselfishly of his time 
and service to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and all civic enterprises in his home 
community for many years: 

Iowa EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 7, 1951. 
The Honorable Pav. CUNNINGHAM, 
Congressman, Fifth Iowa District, 





& real pleasure to be associated with you last 
Friday afternoon at the meeting for our 
Polk County boys who are entering military 
service in December through the Selective 
Service System. 

Neither patriotism nor long experience 
with the burdens of life in a disordered world 


must suffer this separation in the Christmas 
month, which we all associate with peace, 
good will, and tranquillity. I am sure, there- 
fore, that it meant a great deal to these De- 


is 
another such record in the entire annals of 


Le 


our national effort since the outbreak of 
World War II. Mr. Denman has served con- 
tinuously as a local board chairman from the 


inception of the draft program in 1940. And 
that is only the beginning of the story. 
Throughout those many years he has coun- 


of 
County men concerning their personal 
lems related to military life. He has been 
available day and night to these men and 


gency, and he has continued them with- 
out interruption to the present time. It 
was such a session in which you and I par- 
ticipated last week. These meetings are open 
to selectees, their families and friends. At 


wells which will be given at the bus and 
railway stations, and advises the men about 
the and amount of 
money they should take with them, as well 
as pointing out some of the pitfalls that 
should be avoided by youngsters new to 
military life. Two other speakers appear on 
the same 


or early in the morning. 

this course without fail since 1940. During 
World War II, when Camp Dodge near Des 
Moines was used as an induction center, Mr. 
Denman accompanied ‘all contingents from 
his board to the camp. In this postwar pe- 


assigned 
Sheridan. By going himself to Chicago with 
a shipment of Des Moines boys and by direct 
intervention with the company involved, Mr, 
Denman ended the pernicious practice. 

In this day when our faith in human in- 
tegrity and unselfishness is sorely tried, the 
story of Vernon Denman’s public service 
stands out like a beckoning star. I believe 
it should be made known to the entire Na- 
tion, both as an example to other selective 
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power. In short he is that rare and price- 
less person, the true patriot, selfiess, sacri- 
ficial, stalwart. 

There ought to be a counterpart of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for our Vernon 
Denmans. But so far as he is concerned, I 
know it would be reward enough if selective 
service throughout the Nation were to show 
that intense and tireless devotion to the wel- 
fare of our young manhood which this one 
board member has brought to his own duties. 
Only thus can we lift from the hearts of our 
youth and their families the sad feeling that 
we are expending them as pawns in a vast 
and brutal game. 

Ever cordially yours, 
Bos BURLINGAME, 
Executive Secretary. 





More of the Story Unfolds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HESS. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of February 3, 1952: 

More or THE Srory UNFOLDS 

History very often does repeat itself. There 
‘was a grim reminder of that the past week 
as the armistice negotiators plodded on with 


Korean war. His Navy nickname is “Savvy.” 

Admiral Cooke was on the scene when the 
scales were tilted against the Chinese Na- 
tionalists in favor of the Chinese Reds. And 
the Senate subcommittee, delving into the 
mysterious activities of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, asked Admiral Cooke a num- 
ber of point-blank questions as to why he 
thought the Reds won in China. 
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out a way to destroy it and not give it to 
the Nationalists.” 

The Mr. Vincent referred to was the State 
Department’s Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs at that time. He and Owen 
Lattimore were advisers to former Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace on his tour of China. 

In February 1947 the Chinese Nationalists 
suffered a very serious defeat in the western 
part of Shantung Province, of which Tsingtao 
is the port. They lost seven divisions— 
a number of them their best divisions— 
equipped with American guns and little or 
no ammunition for them. 

The Chinese Reds, meanwhile, of course, 
had been supplied fully with Russian arms 
and with Japanese arms that the Soviet 
Union helped itself to in Manchuria, after 
our defeat of Japan. 

When Congress began to suspect what a 
terrible disservice had been done to our own 
interests in China by the Marshall mission 
and the State Department, it appropriated 
$125,000,000 for supplies to Nationalist armies 
in 1948. There were inexplicable delays 
in the delivery of those supplies. The 
guns that were sent to Fu Tso-yi, com- 
manding in North China, arrived very late; 
when they did arrive there were no bolts 
in the guns. So Fu Tso-yi had no choice 
but to surrender, 

Admiral Cooke, after his retirement, talked 
to a number of officials in the State Depart- 
ment about the importance of not recog- 
nizing Red China and permitting Formosa 
to fall. He said, when asked what about it, 
“I did practically all the talking.” The Ad- 
miral made a special trip to New York late 
in 1949 to talk to Philip Jessup, urging more 
positive measures to prevent Communist en- 
gulfment of Indochina and Formosa, He 
said of his discussion with Dr. Jessup (who 
was given a recess appointment as United 
States delegate to the United Nations by 
President Truman after the Senate did not 
confirm his appointment) that he did 
indicate very positively that he was not in 
favor of any working with or assistance of 
the Chiang Kai-shek government. 

In other words, Nationalist China not only 
didn’t get the ammunition she needed from 
us, but virtually the whole State Depart- 
ment seemed to have been rooting—and very 
effectively so—against her. 

Admiral Cooke said he believes the Na- 
tionalists could have retained control of 
Hainan Island—which is not important to 
the defense of Formosa but is important to 
the defense of Indochina—if they'd had one 
or two more ships and three-inch ammuni- 
tion. 

There were 27 frigates—lend-lease ships 
returned by the Russians—at Tokyo. Ad- 
miral Cooke asked the people in authority 
what the Navy was going to do with them, 
and received the answer: “Scrap them.” 

Even so, in Admiral Cooke’s belief, the 
Communists might not have obtained con- 
trol of China but for one thing—‘“two or 
three times, when the Nationalists had the 
Communists whipped, the Communists 
started asking for truces.” 

Senator WiILLIs SMitH, of North Carolina, 
asked the witness a question: “That is one of 
the tricks or policies of the Communist 
leadership, would you say?” “Yes.” “Even 
in Korea, or do you not want to go that far?” 
“I gothat far. I think it not only pertains to 
Korea and China, it does everywhere.” 

Of course, Admiral Cooke, who was chief 
strategic adviser to the Navy during World 
War II, is retired now, So is Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

And those who were so catastrophically 
wrong in their policies still are in control. 

In full control of what? ; 

The disastrous stalemate in Korea, while 
the Reds leisurely prepare to digest the rest 
of Asia. 


Another Gross Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following script of the 
radio broadcast made by Mr. Earl God- 
win, National Broadcasting Co., on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1952, at 3:30 p. m. 

Mr. Godwin, who is the dean of 
Washington commentators, is universal- 
ly respected for his sound opinions, and 
rightfully so, because over the years he 
has been found to be right in the posi- 
tions he takes, and presents the sound 
American philosophy. 


This is the program known as Earl God- 
win’s Washington and it is Washington’s Earl 
Godwin speaking to you with a few bits of 
news or information from the town of Con- 
fusion-on-the-Potomac—items which seem 
to have been sidetracked from the main line, 
Washington reporters don’t report much 
unless it hits '’em smack in the face and vast 
movements start and grow and sometimes 
get somewhere—sometimes* not—and you 
folks out yonder never hear about them. 
One movement which has been just about 
100 percent neglected is Guy GILLETTE’s long 
drive for a senatorial committee that will 
represent you people. The GrmtLetre I men- 
tion is the Senator from Iowa. His hope to 
have the mass of people supplied with a 
place they can go to tell their story and 
make their kicks has a background of fact 
among the folks twat certainly should strike 
a responsive chord somewhere. 

In Washington there is an organization of 
pressure boys—lobbyists, fixers, and special 
pleaders for nearly every organized group: 
ltabor, big farmers, veterans, bankers, brok- 
ers, manufacturers. Washington hotels, 
cocktail lounges, golf clubs would fade and 
die on the vine if these lush expense ac- 
counts went to some other city. In the Gov- 
ernment itself there are departments of 
special purpose for special groups and in 
Congress also. For instance, there is a De- 
partment of Commerce which works for 
business and in Congress there are two com- 
mittees on so-called small business. The De- 
partment of Labor is for organized labor only 
and Senate and House labor committees have 
no other care. Agriculture is represented by 
a huge segment of government in the De- 
partment of Agriculture: In the two con- 
gressional committees which beat the drums 
for the farmer straight along, every State has 
a duplicate. Finance has the Treasury De- 
partment, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Senate and House committees looking over 
the interests of money—and quite properly. 
Business and industry is represented at 
Washington by so many trade organizations, 
they occupy 13 columns of fine print in 
Washington's classified telephone directory. 

Everybody is there but the American peo- 
ple. In other words, the way to get along 
is to have a high-pressure boy at Washington. 

But where does the housewife go when 
she wants to protest that the grocer is hik- 
ing the price on her and marking up the 
price on the canned soup right before her 
eyes? The grocer may be entirely within 
his rights, but the housewife wants to kick 
and she wants a place in government where 
she can kick. That would be Senator Gi.- 
LETTE’s committee on consumer interests if 
the Senate will accept GILLerTe’s plea, and he 
has been making it for a couple of years at 
least. There is no congressional committee 
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dealing specifically with consumer interests, 
though all our citizens are consumers. 
“Congress,” said GILLETTE, “often ignores the 
fact that the consumer's interest is exactly 
equal to the producer's interest, and in fact 
is the other side of the economic coin.” 

Senator GILLETTE goes on to point out one 
appalling fact that I believe is the great sin 
in this current blown-up and inflated econ- 
omy of ours. Everybody with a special po- 
litical pull gets his. The vast unorganized 
mass of people get nothing but hard luck 
and more of it. Said GILLETTE to me: “Mil- 
lions of housewives are appalled by the seem- 
ingly endless rise in the cost of living. Mile 
lions of our older citizens dependent on 
pensions or small, fixed incomes, veterans 
living on pensions and families of men in 
the armed services, the great mass of unor- 
ganized workers and lower bracket salaried 
employees—probably the majority -of our 
citizens—are being squeezed between low 
incomes and high prices. These millions of 
people are entitled to adequate protection 
by Congress.” 

Senator GILLETTE believes a Senate com- 
mittee dedicated to the purposes of these 
millions of unrepresented people would rem- 
edy a vast defect. The way to establish such 
a committee in the Senate is to influence 
the Rules Committee first, then the Senate 
will vote it up or down. Somehow, although 
a majority of the people are affected, the 
Senate has never moved an inch on this pro- 
people proposition. The people have never 
known how to go about getting it done. 

Senator GILLETTE points out one salient 
fact: The organized—represented groups— 
get the gravy and yet the unorganized Amer- 
icans are in the majority. The squeeze play 
that is hurting them is the cruel political 
result of noisemaking at Washington by lead- 
ers of organizations. The wheel that squeaks 
loudest gets the most grease. 

There is another gross injustice which 
ought to bring tears of shame to the goddess 
of freedom or the eagle or whatever symbol 
represents the American people. The Ameri- 
can veterans who suffered the disgrace, the 
humiliation, the brutality of enemy prison 
camps have never been compensated by those 
nations for work done and for illegal and 
brutal conditions. The Japs, the Germans, 
the Italians—none of them as far as I can 
find out have lived up to the humane terms 
of the international treaty called the Ge- 
neva Convention. This agreement stipulates 
that prisoners of war shall be paid for work 
done; bars cruelty and inhumane treatment. 
Prisoners taken by us were treated better 
than they were treated in their own armies 
and for the work they did we paid them 
$169,00C,000 and did not ill treat them. You 
all know what the Japs did to our boys— 
starved, beat them, made them work at de- 
grading tasks. I have talked with men who 
were starved down to skeleton weight in Jap 
camps, had to be carried out when finally 
rescued, and never a nickel did the Japs 
pay them for their slavelike labor. 

Now we are holding millions of dollars 
worth of property belonging to the Japs, 
the Germans, and other former enemies. 
The money due to those former veterans, 
prisoners of war, amounts to $82,000,000 and 
it should be paid right straight out of the 
alien property funds we are holding. It 
would not come out of our Treasury, it 
would come out of the property of those 
former enemies whose armies contained some 
of the most heinous sadists that the devil 
ever let loose on earth. 

Why does not Congress okay the distri- 
bution of this just compensation? In the 
words of Representative JoHN Dempsey, of 
New Mexico: “The State Department blocks 
it every time.” “And why?” I asked him. In 
blunt language he answered thus: “The State 
Department is merely conforming to its cus- 
tomary policy of giving first consideration to 
foreign nations and their citizens regardless 
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of the welfare of and cost to our own citi- 
zens.” 

That's an appalling statement, but in 8 
way it points to the same moral that is ap- 
parent in the report I made about Senator 
GILLeTTe’s attempt to do something for all 
the people, not just the privileged. 


When it comes to a show-down, the crowd 


with the high pressure representation at 
Washington gets the breaks, and I imagine 
the State Department doesn't seem to feel it 
represents the American people. It seems 
frequentiy to be working for some foreign 
interest. The State Department smashed 
the effort of this same Senator GILLerTs, 
whose special committee dug up the dirtiest 
kind of dirt on the coffee situation when 
suddenly coffee prices doubled on the house- 
wife. But South American coffee countries 
protested and the State Department scared 
the Senate into silence and you pay the bill. 

The significant thing about this prisoner 
of war matter is that a Japanese Peace Treaty 
is pending in the Senate, and there is noth- 
ing in the peace treaty to force the Japs to 
compensate their former victims in Ameri- 
can uniforms. The treaty would allow the 
Japs to take back their property we are hold- 
ing and that would be the end of any pos- 
sibility of our mistreated Americans ever 
getting what ic their proper compensation. 
The Japs did not regard the Geneva Treaty 
and the present policy in our State Depart- 
ment is to slide through a treaty that will 
relieve the Japs of this obligation. 

The State Department policy puts property 
losses in Japan above the human rights of 
the Americans the Japs abused. 

Well, Congress can sidetrack the State De- 
partment and pass the legislation Mr. Demp- 
SEY has offered and which is buried in a 
committee pigeonhole. The House of Rep- 
resentatives can take that bill out of the 
pigeonhole and pass it if 216 Members of the 
House sign a petition todoso. That petition 
is being circulated. Perhaps your Congress- 
man would like to hear how you feel about it. 

Tt will not break Japan to pay that com- 
pensation. Since the end of the war this 
Government has advanced more than $2,000,- 
000,000 economic aid to that country. The 
former prisoners of war have coming to them 
a mere eighty-two million out of Japanese 
funds—eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

You know this man Estes Keravver, Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, who brought the ap- 
palling crime-and-politics hook-up to every 
home in America by radio and TV. He 
bucked a Tennessee machine and won a Sen- 
ate seat. Now comes another young man of 
vast ability, experience, and promise who will 
buck a Tennessee political tradition running 
for the seat in the Senate occupied by Kxen- 
NETH MCKELLaR, 83 years old and the only 
man ever elected to six Senate terms. Gorz, 
45, and a strong leader in common-sense 
moves in Congress, announced yesterday he 
would run for the Senate after 14 productive 
years in the House. He is the first Senatorial 
candidate in history to use all present means 
of communication to make his announce- 
ment, including records of his voice on all his 
State’s radio stations, television, newspapers, 
and his own personal appearance along with 
his family, and an airplane swoop over a 
good part of the State. 

In this Capital City there are said to be at 
least 150 top-flight writers who write the 
speeches of some of the top-flight officials 
who might fall flat if they had to depend on 
their own intellect and expression. These 
artificial intellects are called ghost writers 
and the American University at Washington 
has announced a course in ghost writing with 
the explanation that one great need is a ghost 
writer's appreciation of his client's intelli- 
gence, ability, and grasp of the subject so 
that the speech will be not above the heads of 
the audience or the speaker's either. Now 
ghost writing is not new: Henery Fountain 
Ashurst, former Senator from Arizona, stud- 


ied the subject for 10 or 12 years, came up 
with the statement that ghost writing was an 
ancient Greek calling from the fifth century 
B.C. Also that the Roman Emperor Nero's 
ghost writer was his prime minister Seneca. 
Senator Ashurst says that Julius Caesar had 
a ghost writer, Aulus Hirtius (who was also 
a famous cook). Ashurst thinks this cook 
and one other ghoster helped Caesar write 
that famous classic, The Gallic Wars, starting 
out with the phrase every Latin student 
started with himself, “Gallia est omnis divisa 
in partes tres.” 

Daniel Webster wrote an inaugural speech 
for William Henry Harrison. Harrison looked 
it over, made his own remarks. 

The late Senator Vandenberg expressed the 
opinion once that Alexander Hamilton wrote 
all but four lines of the famous epic Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. 





Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKSG 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
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Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


objectively 
and thoroughly, and let us neither hide nor 
exaggerate the ugly facts. Having learned 
the facts, let us keep in mind that with all 
our mistakes we are making epic strides to- 
ward building in America a society where as 
never before men and women can live at 
their best. Let us then use our findings of 
ne ee ee eee 
greater growth. make new growth 
possible we must keep bright the vision of 
the world we want, and find means for over- 
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Thus avid interests in stories of graft, dis- 
loyalty, and crime was as evident in Roman 
and Elizabethan times as it is today. 


MUST AVOID SCANDAL 


There is, of course, much to be said for 
discovering wrongdoing and for holding up 
its perpetrators for public disapproval and 
contempt. Even unfounded rumors of evil 
have the effect of warning all concerned to 
avoid any basis for suspicion. The damage 
done by spreading scandal stories can, how- 
ever, very easily outweigh the good. The 
surest means for avoiding scandal is to do 
nothing, yet for those in responsible posi- 
tions inaction is frequently the worst pos- 
sible mistake. 

Overemphasis on moral corruption and 
rumors of disloyalty can keep men who are 
needed for public service from activities in 
which they must expose themselves to all 
kinds of attack. And there is no one who 
is in all respects blameless. Until the ar- 
rival on the world scene of the Nazis and 
the Communists, it is doubtful whether any- 
one was as skilled in the use of vilification 
as a weapon for damaging or destroying his 
opponents as was the American politician. 

Those most successful in building whole- 
some attitudes in men and women have 
followed the opposite procedure. They have 
emphasized the need for focusing attention 
on what is good rather than on what is evil. 
Living in Persia in a day when human life 
was cheap and intrigue was accepted as a 
part of life, the followers of Zoroaster were 
called upon to take this pledge: 

“I therefore praise out loud the thought 
well thought, the word well spoken, and 
the deed well done.” 

The records show that life in the Roman 
Empire was by our present standards filled 
with dishonestry, immorality, graft, and op- 
Of this condition St. Paul was 
well aware. But he earnestly counseled his 
fellow Christians: 

“Finally, brethren, whatever is true, what- 
ever is honorable, whatever is just, what- 
ever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is any excellence, if there 
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These men were in no sense 
evil around them. But they knew that for 
developing men and women to their own 
best, their thoughts must be turned not 
downward but up. To become loyal, honor- 
able, and selfless, people must keep before 

eyes examples of what they admire. 
only can their high aspirations be kept 
vigorously alive. 
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I believe that it is this rising standard 
of ethics, in political life as well as in busi- 
ness, that is primarily responsible for our 
increasing complaints against corruption. 
And this is as it should be. For our de- 
pendence on each other is increasing very 
rapidly, and such interdependence is safe 
only if we can count on each other’s good 
faith. It is not only that graft causes hard- 
ship among those who are cheated. More 
serious is the fact that dishonesty breeds 
distrust in the reliability of our whole social 
system. 

Our high living standard is possible only 
because we have confidence in each other. 
The story of the foreign visitor who said she 
had just seen here the most wonderful thing 
in the world illustrates what I mean. She 
had seen the bottles of milk and the news- 
papers on the back porches of the apartment 
houses, with never a thought that someone 
might steal them! In India, by contrast, I 
found a community refusing to use a mineral 
fertilizer that could be brought in from a 
neighboring province because the peasants 
feared to rely on supplies that might be cut 
off by a change in the political scene. Our 
complex economy is difficult enough when 
we can rely on agreements being kept. If 
this reliance fails, our economic system be- 
comes impossible and a more primitive life 
becomes necessary. 


MUST WORK TOGETHER 


This is why we are so concerned about 
moral breakdown. We have our eyes turned 
toward a world in which men and women 
can live to the best that is in them. We 
know that to attain such a world we must 
work together. When anyone fails his part, 
a link in some chain is broken and we all 
suffer. This is why dishonesty is increas- 
ingly serious: To an unprecedented extent 
it disrupts our endeavor to attain the life 
we want. 

How then do we combat moral breakdown 
and political corruption? By far the most 
effective means is to get people to see what 
their lives can become in a social order in 
which a high code of honor prevails. 

Consider how this applies in educating a 
young man fo~ business. He aspires to a 
responsible position in a business concern, 
What he needs to know is that whethcr he 
can be relied upon to work faithfully for the 
good of his company is even more important 
to his preferment than is his professional 
competence. Mistakes made in the sincere 
effort to advance the organization’s interests 
are readily pardoned. If, however, one has 
a record of unreliability or especially of 
cheating his fellows or the company for his 
own advantage, the best a man can hope for 
is a position of minimum responsibility 
under whatever supervision is deemed neces- 


sary. 

In addition to imparting the basic profes- 
sional skills, the educator is thus concerned 
with giving his student an opportunity for 
sharing in organizational activities where 
the respect of his fellows is gained by un- 
selfish service for the group. Better also 
than classroom instruction about business 
ethics is the informal meeting with recog- 
nized business leaders. Their words are 
effective when they explain why the first 
establishment of fixed prices in retail stores 
less than a century ago was found of great 
business advantage. And when they tell of 
handling major deals over the telephone 
where mutual confidence exists, the student 
can see that the days of the sharp horse 
trader have gone into the limbo and that the 
standard of fair dealing in routine business 
has become almost unbelievably high. 
Against such e background, the lasting dam- 
age that one does himself by classroom 
cheating becomes self-evident. 

In a similar way, the student looking to- 
ward a political career can well be shown 
the lives of true self-sacrifice led by those 


who have won the world’s respect. The 
vision can be placed before him of the so- 
ciety we want to build, one in which every 
person has a chance to contribute his best 
and is rewarded fairly for what he does. He 
can be shown how such a society has the 
great strength needed to survive. He can 
see how in this society life takes on real 
meaning for those who do their part. 

Whatever the financial returns, one can 
explain to him how dishonest and question- 
able practices disqualify men from construc- 
tive political leadership. One may hope that 
the student will aspire to share in a govern- 
ment that will give its citizens freedom to 
grow to their full stature. For the educator 
knows that in performing such public service 
his student will indeed realize the great 
reward that can come from political en- 
deavor. 


CENTRAL AIM 


It is an essential part of the educator's art 
to teach by correcting mistakes. This applies 
to morals as well as to mathematics. Some 
of our most responsible citizens are persons 
who have had impressed upon them the hard 
way the harmfulness of dishonesty and un- 
faithfulness to trust. These lessons are not 
confined to the classroom. One learns also 
by playing games the contempt that results 
from cheating, the hazards of losing one’s 
temper, and the rewards of good sportsman- 
ship in making friends. 

With whatever aspect of life a student is 
occupied, the educator’s basic concern is to 
afford him an opportunity to become of the 
greatest possible value to himself, to his fel- 
lows, and to his God. For his own self-re- 
spect the student must be loyal to his high- 
est code of honor. Ie cannot serve his fel- 
lows well unless he deals with them fairly. 
If he would make himself worthy of the high 
calling implied when he addresses his God 
as his Father he must try to live to the best 
he knows. To help a student achieve such 
a life of true value is the central aim of edu- 
cation. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that 
such ideals represent the principles by which 
our people actually live. They do, however, 
represent our common aspirations, and these 
aspirations have led us to achievements of 
remarkable human significance. 

Let no one fool us as to our achievements 
by his debunking and cynicism under the 
false guise of realism. During the last 50 
years, 22 years have been added to the span 
of life expectancy in our country. In these 
50 years the fraction of our young peopie 
who graduate from college has increased five- 
fold. That our standard of living continues 
to rise is shown by the agreements for an- 
nual pay increases based on technological 
advance. 

Though we still worry lest unemployment 
may return, during the last 20 years actual 
unemployment has become of minor impor- 
tance. We have emerged strong from the 
greatest war in history. We have met firmly 
the challenge of a malevolent communism. 
We are making significant progress toward 
restoring a shaken world to stability. Truly 
the chances for an American to attain a well- 
developed manhood or womanhood are now 
better than at any previous time in history. 
(Consider simply our present 70 years of life 
expectancy as compared with less than 30 in 
present day India or in the United States 
of a century ago.) 

This is what we mean by true human prog- 
ress. And this progress is no accident. It 
has occurred because we have worked to 
make real our vision of what life in our coun- 
try mav become. 

We are, nevertheless, far short of the goal 
we want to attain. In order to advance fur- 
ther, we must note the failures that hold us 
back. Prominent among these failures are 
those of dishonesty and unfaithfulness to 
public trust. 
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But this is of first importance: That we 
keep bright the vision of the social order we 
wish to attain, where enterprise in all fields 
of worthy endeavor is encouraged, where 
opportunity for effective work is freely open 
to everyone, where men and women win 
respect because of the service they perform 
for their fellows. As we work to attain this 
ideal, the darker features of moral decadence 
and corruption will be crowded out by the 
brighter world we aspire to achieve. It is 
this phase of clearing the way for further 
human progress through which we are now 
passing. 

Yours sincerely, 
ArTHUR H. CompTON. 


All Should Have Their Share 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / © 


HON. TOM PICKETT NN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Sentinel, Nacogdoches, Tex., 
for January 28, 1952: 


ALL SHOULD HAVE THEIR SHARE 


No political realist imagined that UMT was 
going to have an easy time in Congress in a 
year when lawmakers must face mothers, 
fathers, and service-eligible youngsters of 
voting age at the polls. 

It has been hoped, nevertheless, that 
enough legislators would hear the call of 
statesmanship to insure the prompt enact- 
ment of this vital defense measure. First 
reactions in the new session do not encour- 
age this hope. 

Already there is talk of a limp compro- 
mise: the proposal that for the first year of a 
UMT program the projected 60,000 trainees 
be drawn from volunteers. 

The very essence of any sound military 
training program is that the burden of serv- 
ice shall fall fairly upon all young men. 

Deferment for good reason may play some 
part in the plan, but exemption—complete 
freedom from service—has no proper place. 

To inaugurate a UMT plan with a call for 
volunteers is therefore a total violation of 
the spirit and purpose of the program. 

It puts a premium upon the man who 
does not choose to offer his services, bestow- 
ing special favor on him at the expense of 
his volunteering comrade. 

If, in spite of all, Congress should initiate 
the program on a volunteer basis, it will 
amount to the lawmakers saying: 

“We do not have the nerve to put this plan 
into effect on a compulsory footing, as it 
should be. Therefore, we are risking damage 
to the whole UMT concept by asking for 
volunteers this first year.” 

The wise and brave course is admittedly 
difficult for a politician to follow. The aver- 
age Congressman’s mail undoubtedly is run- 
ning heavily against UMT. 

But most of those who write are not think- 
ing of the welfare and safety of their coun- 
try. They are simply thinking of themselves. 

It is a lawmaker’s business to reflect the 
views of his constituents—to represent them. 
But it is also his business to act for the good 
of the country in times of stress. 

Unless Congress can figure some way to 
repeal the Russians, it must be forced to 
concede that these are perilous days. Un- 
preparedness was a luxury we managed to 
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enjoy without fatal consequence in the two 
World Wars. 

Hardly a military man alive believes we 
dare indulge in it again; the risk of crush- 
ing defeat is too great. 

Those who insist on thinking in terms of 
former wars or who simply wish to give way 
to selfish emotions are firm against the 
adoption of UMT. The most charitable 
thing to be said about them is that they do 
not understand what kind of world they are 
living in. 

UMT is one vital ingredient in America’s 
considered formula for security in a danger- 
ous world. It is incumbent on those who 
would eliminate it to demonstrate how they 
would protect the United States in national 
emergency. 





Letter From Mr. William S. Krenz, De- 
partment Service Officer, to Mr. George 
B. Eaton, Department Commander, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, New Mexico, Re 


VA Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. Mex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS || 


or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY | _ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith a copy of a letter written to 
Mr. George B. Eaton, department com- 
mander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, State 
of New Mexico, by Mr. William S. Krenz, 
department service officer. 

From the contents of this letter, it 
would appear that new hospitals should 
not be constructed unless additional 
hospital capacity is required. Existing 
facilities should not be closed down while 
new hospitals are being built to serve the 
same purpose: 

Pepruary 1, 1952. 
Mr. Georce B. Eaton, 
Silver City, N. Mez. 

Dear Comrape Eaton: This report is in 
answer to your request during my visit to 
the Fort Bayard Hospital, and the statistical 
facts as contained in this report are as of 
January 23, 1952. 

The Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Fort Bayard has a present authorized ca- 
pacity of 222 beds with 291 employees. If 
the wards that are now closed at Fort Bayard 
were opened and full utilization made of all 
space now used administratively, the ca- 
pacity would be 360 beds and would require 
90 more employees. In addition, there is 
one building, namely No. 153, which could 
very well, with small cost, be made into 
domiciliary beds for 35 patients. 

The Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Albuquerque has a total authorized capacity 
of 517 beds of which 250 are general medical 
and 267 are TB. Of that amount, there are 
only 383 in operation of which 212 are 
general medical and 171 are TB. 

As you know, our letters to all Senators 
and Congressmen from this State 
our resolution mentioned also the fact that 
mental beds are necessary for psychiatric 
and psychotic patients. I wish to point out 
that at the present time, the State Mental 
Institution has a capacity of 900 patients, 
and there are at present 1,438 patients in 
that hospital, of these, 53 are veterans. The 
situation is so critical that at the present 


time, veterans who are not service connected 
and are under commitment must wait in 
city and county jails until they can be com- 
mitted to the State Mental Hospital and a 
bed found for them. It is next to impos- 
sible to obtain beds in a mental hospital 
anywhere within a reasonable traveling dis- 
tance from this State for non-service-con- 
nected veteran mental patients. Because of 
the superb facilities at Fort Bayard, it would 
be very advantageous for an additional MP 
wing of anywhere from 100 to 200 beds to 
be added to that institution. The cost of 
such addition to be greatly lessened by the 
potential for increase of the facilities now 
in existence. 

Two battalions from this State were in 
the Bataan death march and the survivors 
were Japanese prisoners of war for over 3 
years. 

Since my investigation, at the order of 
the department commander of the mental 
hospital at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in 1950, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of patients admitted. At that particu- 
lar time, just prior to the encampment in 
Albuquerque in 1950, there were 1,050 pa- 
tients in that hospital. In less than 2 years, 
almost 400 patients have been admitted, not 
counting those veterans who have been 
transferred to Veterans’ Administration and 
Public Health Service mental hospitals 
throughout the various neighboring States. 
As a matter of fact, there are almost 200 
veterans from this State who have under- 
gone hospitalization in other mental hos- 
pitals. Some of these veterans, because of 
promptness in receiving treatment, have par- 
tially recovered and have been discharged. 
At the present rate, unless something is done 
to give care to non-service-connected vet- 
erans in this State, we will find our jails 
will be filled and after considerable time 
has elapsed the veteran's condition will be 
such that it will be impossible to hold out 
any hope of treatment or recovery. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of vari- 
ous medical people I have talked to, both 
in the employ of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and outside, a mental hospital within 
the confines of the State is a definite neces- 
sity. 

I am enclosing a ccpy of our original reso- 
lution and letters to the various Senators 
and Congressmen, all of whom were very 
instrumental in obtaining the partial suc- 
cess in additional beds in Albuquerque and 
Fort Bayard. 

I am also enclosing an extract from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp sent me by the Repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts which points out 
the definite need for this additional service. 

Yours in comradeship, 
Wu. S. Krenz, 
Department Service Officer. 





Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Arthur V. 
Watkins, of Utah 
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the State of Utah and for the Nation by 
the senior Senator from Utah. We are 
happy with the representation he is giv- 
ing the country here. His intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of his country, 
and particularly of the affairs of the 
Northwest, are profound indeed. His 
great knowledge of foreign affairs and 
of treaties is of invaluable benefit to this 
Nation in its hour of emergency. As a 
Senator froin Idaho, I have found the 
Senator from Utah to be of inestimable 
value to me. As I say, the people of 
Idaho join with me in commending and 
thanking him for his able and instruc- 
tive assistance. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent that a speech made by the 
senior Senator from Utah at a Lincoln 
Day rally in Washington, D. C., February 
4, 1952, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. I commend it to all of my col- 
leagues and to all of the people of our 
Nation as honest and sincere thinking. 
It is the thinking of the founders of our 
great Republic. It is truly the thinking 
of the pioneers of this great Nation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLUNDERS LEAD TO STALEMATE WAR 

In the field of international relations the 
Truman administration and its predecessor 
have led America down the costliest course 
of blunders in all history. As the late Sen- 
ator Vandenberg said, “We won the war and 
lost the peace.” 

Because our leaders did not understand 
the menace of Communist Russia and be- 
cause they bypassed the Constitution, Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam occurred. Each of 
these agreements were treaties which would 
affect the very existence of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people for generations to come. Yet 
not one of them was submitted to the Senate 
for ratification as the Constitution requires. 
If the agreements had been submitted to the 
Senate the weaknesses, the evils, and the 
surrenders to Communist Russia would have 
been discovered. 

But the tragedy did not end there. In 
1945 the President of the United States de- 
manded that the Government of China ac- 
cept Communists into its highest councils. 

Today we fight a stalemate war in Korea 
and would God that we could win it. 

Think of it—our servicemen are fighting 
the very same Chinese Communists that this 
administration was sponsoring only six 
short years ago. 

Lincoln fought to save the Union under 
the Constitution. Had our leaders followed 
Lincoln’s example they would have sought 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
America and the world could have been 
saved from the horrors of Korea and the 
threat ox a suicidal world war. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \2 


7 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT \ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 
Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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on the subject Justice for Poland, deliv- 
ered by me as a part of a radio series, 
together with the introductory remarks 
by Attorney Stanley F. Jorczak. 

There being no objection, the address, 
together with the introductory remarks, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY 
STANLEY F. Jorczak 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Nuremberg 
trials were held for the purpose of meting 
out punishment to the Nazi leaders who 
have committed inhuman crimes under the 
cover of the last war. Many of the top mili- 
tary and political leaders were sentenced in 
satisfaction of the demands of international 
justice. In sharp contrast, the crimes of the 
Communists, which were just as appalling, 
and calling to the high heavens for punish- 
ment, were left untouched, and no interna- 
tional tribunal was ever assembled for the 
purpose of presenting the naked truth to the 
world. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
cold-blooded murder of 15,000 Polish officers, 
the cream of the army, who were shot in the 
vicinity of the Katyn Forest, went virtually 
unnoticed up tonow. The perpetrators have 
never been brought to justice. 

During World War II shocking violations 
by the Communists of the elementary prin- 
ciples of human behavior were minimized 
and soft-pedaled. The confidential reports 
of the American officers of the Communist 
crimes disappeared from the secret archives 
of the United States. However, a new hope 
is springing up that at least some of the 
ruthless crimes the Reds committed during 
the last war will be brought to light officially 
and that the Kremlin, which has so far 
escaped the burden of guilt, eventually wik 
be singled out as the criminal, just as were 
the Nazis at Nuremberg. 

Due to the persistence of several Con- 
gressmen, the Katyn atrocity was finally 
brought out on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and thanks to the support 
of a great majority of the Eighty-second 
Congress, an investigating committee was 
appointed and are proceeding with hearings 
on this matter. 

In reading the recent Churchill’s memoirs, 
one finds partial proof of the sadistic inten- 
tion of Stalin in extirpating the officers of 
an army and thereby leaving the rest of 
the soldiers without leaders when he sug- 
gested during the Tehran conference in the 
presence of Roosevelt and Churchill, that 
50,000 German officers should be shot. This 
brought such a shocking reaction in Church- 
ill, that he protested and left the conference 
room in disgust. 

Our speaker today is United States Senator 
Brien McManon, of Connecticut, chairman 
of the congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. a committee composed of 
Senators and Representatives which exer- 
cise constant supervision over the entire 
range of atomic policy. He is the author 
of the McMahon Act under which provisions 
the Atomic Energy Commission was estab- 
lished. In addition to his atomic work, the 
Senator is also a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Senate Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee, Senator McMaHon had a long and 
interesting career in the Federal service. In 
1935, President Roosevelt appointed him as 
Assistant Attorney General, the youngest 
man ever selected for that position in the 
Department's history. He was 31 years old 
at the time. 

Senator McManon will present a graphic 
picture of the brutal character of Soviet 
rule in Poland and expresses ardent hope of 
its early termination. Senator McMAHON. 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


(Address by Hon. Brien McManon, United 


States Senator from Connecticut) 


I think the title of this program Justice 
for Poland appeals directly and deeply to the 
sense of fairness of the whole American 
people. 

Twelve years ago, the Polish people sent a 
thrill of hope and gratitude across the world 
when they pledged their lives and their 
sacred honor to resist the brutal onslaught 
of Nazi aggression. This demonstration of 
resolute courage was all the more inspiring 
because no one knew better than the Polish 
people that they were doomed to inevitable 
military defeat in opposing the might of Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

But the Polish people said—we will die 
rather than submit as slaves. And so against 
hopeless odds, they fought on virtually alone 
in the unequal struggle against totalitarian 
barbarism. 

It was this heroic resistance of Poland 
which inspired the free world to take up 
arms against Hitler. But the Nazi invasion 
was not the only ruthless enemy against 
which the Potish people were forced to con- 
tend. 

Like scavengers, quick to profit from the 
misery of other peoples, the Soviet hordes 
swept in from the east to seize what they 
could of bleeding Poland. Victory against 
these two giant forces was impossible and 
yet the Polish people fought on stubbornly 
in one of the bravest struggles of modern 
history. 

I think every decent person on earth, re- 
gardiess of race or citizenship, fervently 
hoped and prayed that an era of peace and 
brotherhood would succeed the awful car- 
nage of the Second World War. I think peo- 
ples across the earth felt that in the suffer- 
ing and sacrifice of war, the right of nations 
to rule their own destiny had been firmly 
established. 

The price of liberty and freedom comes 
high. It is purchased by blood and sweat 
and tears. It is purchased by those who 
are willing to endure physical hardship and 
spiritual torture in order to enjoy the God- 
given right to rule their own destiny. 

Measured by these high standards, there 
is no nation on earth which has a higher 
claim to freedom than Poland. For six long 
years, the valor and the fortitude of the Po- 
lish soldier were written in letters of gold 
on nearly all of the battlefields of Europe. 

How did Poland lose the coveted prize of 
freedom which it so nobly won on the field 
of battle? It was lost through the deceit, 
the perfidy, and the treachery of the small 
group of Communist terrorists who control 
the Russian Empire. When things looked 
dark during the Second World War, when 
the Nazi hordes were pounding at the gates 
of Moscow and Stalingrad, these same Com- 
munist leaders appealed to the Polish people 
for aid and succor. In their moment of 
frustration and fear, they asked the cooper- 
ation of Poland in turning back the legions 
of Hitler. 

The Polish people responded as they al- 
ways do, fully and generously. In return, 
they asked only the solemn pledge of the 
Soviet Government that it would respect the 
integrity and the sovereignty of the Polish 
nation when once hostilities had ceased. 

The Soviet Government gave this solemn 
pledge. Poland kept its part of the bargain. 
And then what happened? Once free of the 
Nazi threat, the Soviet Government betrayed 
its solemn word of honor and destroyed the 
independence of Poland by one of the basest 
acts of treachery in modern times. 

The promise to respect free elections in 
Poland was outrageously flouted. By force 
of arms alone, there was pressed down on 
the Polish people a hated police state gov- 
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ernment, operated by the criminal dupes of 
Moscow. Human rights were trampled on. 
Liberty was ruthlessly suppressed. 

A year ago 1 had the honor to serve as 
chairman of a Senate subcommittee con- 
sidering ratification of the proposed genocide 
convention. A representative of the Polish- 
American congress appeared before this sub- 
committee to urge ratification of the geno- 
cide convention and to describe what has 
been happening in Poland under the brutal 
regime of Soviet despotism. Let me repeat 
to you briefly what this witness said: 

“Polish intellectuals, teachers, writers, 
artists, and religious leaders have been re- 
moved by violence and destroyed in order to 
deprive the nation of the benefit of national 
and religious guidance. By these acts the 
invaders hoped, and still hope to deprive 
the nation of the forces of cohesion so that 
the nation as such might be more easily 
destroyed. Poland was one of the first na- 
tions in central Europe to embrace Chris- 
tianity and to develop the concept of west- 
ern Civilization. The destruction of the Po- 
lish Nation means also the obliteration of its 
culture and religious life, which have con- 
tributed greatly to modern civilization. Mil- 
lions of Poles throughout the world are still 
mourning the losses of those who were vic- 
tims of Nazi genocide and of Soviet genocide.” 

The foregoing statement gives a graphic 
picture of the ruthless and brutal character 
of Soviet rule in Poland. This rule of ter- 
rorism will not become easier; on the con- 
trary, it may become worse precisely because 
the Polish people never let up in their resist- 
ance to tyranny. But despite all this dark- 
ness, there is one ray of brightness which 
must give hope to every genuine friend of the 
Polish people. Despite the exactions of a 
police state, the Soviet grip on Poland ts less 
sure today than it was 5 years ago. This was 
demonstrated when the Moscow conspirators 
found it necessary to put Russian Commu- 
nists in control of the Polish Army. It was 
demonstrated again only a few months ago 
when another great purge was undertaken 
to weed out dissidents in the Polish Army. 
Perhaps in no other satellite state is the 
Soviet grip on the people so insecure as it is 
in Poland. 

This is not the first time that the people 
of Poland have had experience with foreign 
tyrants. For centuries the people of that 
unhappy land have fought against oppres- 
sors who came from outside its territories 
to rule the people by musket and bayonet. 
But no foreign tyrant ever extinguished 
the flame of liberty which burns bright in 
every Polish heart and no foreign tyrant 
ever will. The Soviet tyranny will never 
succeed in crushing the indomitable spirit 
of the Polish people. 

I believe that Poland will be free again 
just as surely as the sun shines in the 
heavens. I believe that some day before 
too long the free world will have enough 
military strength to call Soviet Russia be- 
fore the United Nations to answer for its 
crimes of genocide in Poland and the near- 
by Baltic States. There is gratifying evi- 
dence that the Voice of America is reaching 
large listening audiences behind the iron 
curtain in the satellite states and that the 
spirit of discontent and rebellion is growing 
constantly. 

The way ahead for those who believe in 
freedom and justice is not easy for the next 
few years. The grip of the tyrant cannot 
be easily broken. But the greatest hope for 
Poland and the other nations now held 
prisoner by the Soviet tyrants lies in the 
vast military strength being built up by the 
United States and its allies. I firmly believe 
that justice for Poland must be placed high 
on the agenda of the free nations whe are 
now banded together to resist Soviet ag- 
gression, 
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The Importance of Increasing the 


If 


Efficiency of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I received from Mr. Robert Heller, chair- 
man of the National Committee for 
Strengthening Congress. It again points 
up the need for immediate action by the 
Congress to increase the efficiency of our 
body. Iam pleased that during the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments held hear- 
ings on the problems raised by Mr. 
Heller's letter and in other areas of 
legislative reorganization. It is my 
hope that our committee will soon pre- 
sent appropriate legislation to the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
STRENGTHENING ConscrEss, INC., 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1952. 

My Dear Senator: The country, and Con- 
gress as its vanguard, is engaged in battle 
on two fronts, but we are only fighting on 
one of them. On one front we have the 
mission of preventing some future kept his- 
torian of the U. S. S. R. from rewriting our 
history with the purpose of proving that our 
brightest day was the one on which Uncle 
Joe’s Soviet took over. On this front we 
are making progress. 

On the second front we have the job of 
making certain we don’t make wastrels of 
ourselves in the process—of making certain 
we don’t create the possibility that some 
future American historian may conclude: 
“They had it well within their power to 
preserve and enhance their way of life—the 
best way that human culture had been able 
to devise—and they threw it away.” 

We have described Congress as the van- 
guard of the country, and that it is. It 
reflects the will of the people, yes, but it 
must also exercise leadership—it must know 
its mind and be able to act on it. The steps 
to be outlined in this letter are part of the 
means by which this can be accomplished. 
How uninteresting, how uninspired, how 
not new, how dull these steps are—and how 
necessary. 

EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION: WHAT 
IT DID NOT DO FOR ITSELF 


1. The House of Representatives did not 
install electric voting equipment and conse- 
quently continued to spend more than a 
month in each sessicn on yea-and-nay votes 
and quorum calls. This represented a waste 
of better than 10 percent of th~ entire time 
in session. 

2. The Senate did not adopt a relevancy 
+ rule to require debate on the floor to be ger- 
mane to the pending business; as a result, 
unlimited and irrelevant debate continued 
to consume months of legislative time. 

3. The Senate did not amend its rules to 
provide for majority cloture, and the result 
of this is to keep the filibuster and the 
talkathon as effective instruments for a 


small minority of Senators to enforce their 
will on the majority. 

4. Congress did not divest itself of its 
heavy workload of private legislation. Dur- 
ing the session it took the time to pass 411 
private bills, as opposed to 255 public bills, 
when it could have delegated the private 
ones to appropriate administrative or ju- 
dicial authorities. 

5. It did not take final action on ways to 
evaluate congressional compensation so that 
the legislative salary can be upgraded to fit 
the congressional job. 

6. It did not take steps to curb continued 
extensive absenteeism of Members from both 
the floor and committee meetings. 

7. It did not grant home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the net effect of this 
is that the world’s greatest legislative body 


ommendations submitted to it 
consideration are: 

(a) A ban on the introduction of all pri- 
vate bills and delegation of all private 

appropriate administrative 

(b) Clarification and strengthening of the 
lobby provisions of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, 

(c) Increase in congressional compensa- 
tion. 

(da) Expansion of assistance for standing 
committees and of the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

These are steps in the right direction and 
should be taken. 

2. A resolution was brought in the Senate 
and a bill in the House to adopt a general 
code of fair play for the conduct of com- 


3. The Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration has before it two suggested 
changes in Senate rules: 

(a) One to assure relevant debate on the 
Senate floor. 

(b) The other, a majority cloture rule. 

Both of these should be favorably re- 
ported and adopted. 

4. There is growing favorable sentiment 
in the Senate for a complete recodification 
of all of its rules. Since the last time this 
was done was in 1884, the action does not 
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tually controls Federal spending. This is a 
continuing study, and we await its results 
with real interest. 

From this record, it is apparent that defi- 
nite desire for internal reform does exist on 
Capitol Hill. It is also apparent that desire 
has not been transformed into action. This 
is so, we believe, because Congress has not 
attacked its basic problems. Although the 
measures just listed are important, they are 
not the heart of the matter. 

THE FOUR BASIC PROBLEMS 


Problem one, organization: Congress does 
not have an integrated operating organiza- 
tion. It lacks central management, and this 
it needs more than anything else. The 
standing committee chairmen, who are the 


“most powerful men in Congress, never meet 


formally to coordinate the work of their va- 
rious committees, to reconcile divergent 
viewpoints, to agree on a legislative pro- 
gram, or to agree to support such a program. 
Until policy committees, assigned the re- 
sponsibility and delegated the authority to 
develop the legislative program, are formed 
in both Houses, with these standing com- 
mittee chairmen as members, Congress will 
not have the leadership and central direc- 
tion it needs. 

Problem two, responsibility: Because Con- 
gress is without leadership and its organiza- 
tion is disintegrated, the gulf between its 
promise and its performance on legislation 
takes on the ions, but not the gran- 
deur, of the Grand Canyon. Without a center 
of responsibility there can be no strong 
leadership and no coordinated legislative 
program. National interests are subordinated 
to sectional and special interests, and Con- 
gress fails to perform adequately its tremen- 
dously important function of holding the 
executive branch accountable. 

Not only do many needed bills bog down 
along the present winding road of the law- 
making process never to reach their destina- 
tion of enactment, but even where there is 
agreement to take some of the horseshoe 
turns out of the road it is seldom translated 
into action. Many hearings are held, and 
much time is spent, but little or nothing 
comes from it. This refers particularly to 
the modernization of the law-making ma- 
chinery. 

It is actually a vicious progression. With- 
out a center of responsibility, the machinery 
isn’t fixed; without the machinery, the legis- 
lative job isn’t adequately done. If a center 
of responsibility were achieved, many of the 

listed in this letter could and 
probably would be overcome. 

Problem three, money: One of the saddest 
results of this lack of responsibility is that 
there is no congressional fiscal policy. Con- 
gress has an obligation of handling the 
money affairs of the people wisely and pru- 
dently. The people have a right to expect 
that this will be done; that they have been so 
lenient in not expressing this right in strong 
electoral terms would be amazing except for 
the fact that there is no place within Con- 
gress where they can look and find the Mem- 
bers responsible for the fiscal policy. The 
Policy doesn’t exist because the fiscal ma- 
chinery is fragmentary and scattered. 

The scuttling of the omnibus appropria- 
tion procedure in the last session we have 
deplored. Measures to reinstitute it and to 
establish a joint committee on the budget 
we have commended, but these steps do not 
go far enough. Until an appropriation pro- 
cedure is adopted that will fix a policy on 
Federal expenditures and give a coordinated 
view of prospective income and outgo, Federal 
fiscal affairs will never be in order. 

We urge you to find out what you are going 
to raise in taxes—in advance; and to decide 
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what you are going to use it for—in advance; 
and then to set up a procedure that must 
be followed in meeting crisis situations 
when they arise. In short, we recommend 
another trial of the legislative budget. 

Problem four, time: This committee be- 
Neves that if the people of the country were 
to pick up their newspapers one morning 
and suddenly become aware of how busy 
their national legislators are, they would be 
amazed. A tremendous wave of sympathy 
would roll across the country, and that sym- 
pathy would continue right up to the mo- 
ment when the people began to realize how 
unnecessary it is. If our prediction is right, 
that wave of sympathy would then be fol- 
lowed by another one—a shock wave: shock 
at the way the Members of Congress now 
have to spend their time, and bewilderment 
as to why they do not do something about it. 

The last session of Congress adjourned on 
October 20, just two and two-thirds months 
after the deadline set by the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Let us take a look at the rea- 
sons for the delay of adjournment and see 
if there is anything that can be done about 
them. The reasons were about as follows: 

1. The heavy workload of legislative busi- 
ness. 

2. The great debates in the Senate. 

3. Special investigations—more than 130 
of them. 

4. Private bills and local legislation. 

5. The log-jam of appropriation bills 
caused in part by the repeal of the consoli- 
dated appropriation procedure. 

6. Unlimited and irrelevant debate in the 
Senate. 

7. Lack of electric voting in the House. 

8. Extensive absenteeism of Members con- 
cerned with special and local business. 

It is beyond this committee’s scope to 
consider whether all the legislative business 
was important, whether the great debates 
needed to be as long as they were, or 
whether all of the special investigations were 


have noted earlier in this 
should be eliminated. 

now going, it seems entirely 
day could soon come when 


suggestions on what can be done to make the 
Congress a more effective instrument of our 
form of government. 

Over these 5 years we have frequently ad- 
vanced many of the recommendations for 
internal improvement that are put forth in 
this letter. Each time we have said that the 
need for these changes was even greater than 
it had been before. Each time this has been 
true. We now say it again. Experience and 
logic have demonstrated that the changes in 
congressional organization and operation set 
forth here will work. The pressure of world 
events demonstrates their need. 

There have been occasions in our history 
when it has been necessary and wise to trade 
time for money, but there has never been an 
occasion when it was either wise or necessary 
to throw them both away. That, however, 
is exactly what we are doing. The means to 
stop it are available. Let’s use them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert HELLER, 
Chairman. 
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Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a letter 
dated January 29, 1952, regarding the 
repeal of section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, from Ralph T. Gillespie, 
president of the Washington State Farm 
Bureau. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON STATE ParM BuREAU, 
Spokane, Wash., January 29, 1952. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: My attention is 
called to an insertion in the January 28 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of your statement in con- 
nection with debate on the repeal of section 
104 of the Defense Production Act. 

In that statement you point out that the 
Washington State Farm Bureau by resolution 
of its delegate body at their 1951 annual 
meeting supported the maintenance of sec- 
tion 104, and that the American Farm Bu- 
reau was therefore, in error in testifying that 
it was the policy of the American Farm Bu- 
reau and its affiliated State units to seek the 
repeal of that section. 

It is unfortunate that you took the liberty 
of making that assertion, and of having it 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with- 
out first checking with the Washington State 
Farm Bureau on the matter, if you were un- 
informed regarding our and the American 
Farm Bureau resolution process, or the status 
of our position on those matters of national 
interest that may be in variance between the 
State and the American Farm Bureau. 

For your information, I wish to point out 
that the resolution process of the American 
Farm Bureau and its affiliated States is truly 
democratic, and that it begins at the on-the- 
farm level where the thinking of the grass- 
roots is reflected by appropriate action in the 
respective community and county Farm Bu- 
reaus. This action in turn is given consid- 
eration by the voting delegates of the re- 
spective county Farm Bureaus when they 
assemble on the State level to adopt State 
policy. We, who know this resolution proc- 
ess and how it works, have confidence that 
the policies developed through this system 
represent the majority thinking of the farm- 
ers involved in the complete process from 
the community to the State level. 

The American Farm Bureau in turn, rep- 
resented by delegates at national convention, 
consider those issues of national and inter- 
national importance as provided by the 
States and resulting from the resolution pro- 
gram carried out in the States.. When the 
official delegates of the respective States con- 
firm policies on the national level they do 
so with the understanding that they like- 
wise become the official policy of the States 
until such time as they are duly revised or 
rescinded. 

I want you to know, that the Washington 
State Farm Bureau did not take action to 
dissent from that position adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on sec- 
tion 104, and that therefore the position of 
the Washington State Farm Bureau on that 
subject is exactly identical to that of the 
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American Parm Bureau even though the 
Washington State Farm Bureau had a State 
position which was contrary, prior to action 
by the American Farm Bureau, at its national 
convention. 

Respectfully yours, 

RALPH T. GILLESPIE. 
President, Washington State Farm 
Bureau. 


A Matter of National Urgency I 
oO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. MTYr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Matter of National Urgency,” 
published in the New York Enquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Matrer or Nationa, Urcency—NorTHina 
SHoutp KEEP AMERICA From EXPANDING 
Her Arr Force 


Air power has wrought a tremendous 
change in the technique of modern warfare. 

It is now in the forefront of defensive and 
offensive forces. 

The atomic bomb is dependent on the 
airplane to enable it to bring its might to 
bear upon the enemy. 

In view of the all-important status which 
air power has attained, the national secu- 
rity of the United States demands that Con- 
gress shall pay particular attention to the 
air strength of our country, in order that 
we shall possess the greatest possible Air 
Force, an Air Force mightier than all others, 

Today the world is in a perilous condition, 
consequent upon the never-ceasing pressures 
being exerted everywhere by the Soviet 
Union, which is seeking to reduce mankind 
to Communist slavery. 

This renders all the more disturbing cer- 
tain information which has appeared in 
news dispatches from Washington with re- 
spect to the Nation's air power. 

It is now stated that lagging plane pro- 
duction and the necessity of supplying our 
allies in Western Europe with new planes, 
have compelled our Air Force to abandon its 
project for expanding to 95 groups toward 
the end of next year, and set some time in 
1953 for reaching that goal. 

The great objective, which the Air Force 
has in view, is the increasing of our air 
power to about a hundred and forty groups. 

The increase just referred to has the ap- 
proval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and has 
been transmitted to President Truman. 

Unless Congress, early in its next session, 
appropriates the recessary fund, the Air 
Force will not be alle to provide the Nation 
with a hundred and forty groups before 1957 
or 1858. 

The time difference here could make all the 
difference in the world to the United States 
of America. 

All attempts in Congress to reduce Air 
Force appropriations should be promptly and 
effectively defeated. 

Congress will reassemble in January, and 
it is imperative that that body shall, without 
delay, set aside funds sufficient to enable our 
country to possess air power to the extent 
of some hundred and forty groups as soon 
as humanly possible. 

In the matter of appropriations and other- 
wise, the Air Force should be given every 
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facility and encouragement in the prosecu- 
tion of its task of providing for the Nation's 
security by furnishing the Republic with the 
air strength necessitated by the times in 
which we are living, times when no one 
knows what tomorrow will bring forth. 
JouN Davip GRIFFIN, 
Editor, New York Enquirer. 


Mrs. India Edwards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS |] 
or | 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE M 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time, under unanimous con- 
sent, to place in the "ecorp a short 
article about Mrs. India Edwards which 
appeared in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of February 3. As you all know, 
Mrs. Edwards is vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
director of its Women’s Division, and in 
my opinion she is doing a magnificent 
job. 

The article follows: 

InpIA Epwarps: Distarr DEMOCRAT 
(By Sam Boal) 


WASHINGTON.—India Edwards is on the 
road again. Kansas City lately saw her, so 
did New York. Name a city—for instance, 
Detroit or Albany, N. Y.—and she has just 
been there or is momently expected. As vice 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee she is busier than she has been in 
4 years at her dedicated task which, in three 
words, is “Votes from women.” 

Although Mrs, Edwards is an ardent Demo- 
crat, for 22 years she worked on the staff of 
the arch-Republican Chicago Tribune. She 
gradually worked her way up, first to the 
post of society editor and then to that of 
woman's editor. And all during this time 
she was active as a Democrat. Col. Robert 
McCormick, owner of the Tribune, never 
at any time objected to her outside political 
activities. To this day their relationship is 
cordial. 

In 1942 Mrs. Edwards moved from Chicago 
to Washington. In June of 1944 a Republi- 
can radio speech so annoyed her that she 
presented herself at Democratic national 
headquarters and demanded a job as a vol- 
untary nonpaid worker. Just as she had 
done on the Tribune, she worked her way 
up and by the time of the 1948 campaign 
she was head of the woman's division of «he 
organization. 

She produced some innovations in Demo- 
cratic Party publicity maneuvers, changes 
which were meant to appeal directly to wom- 
en voters and which very likely would never 
have occurred to a man. On one TV show 
devoted to explaining what the Democrats 
proposed to do about the spiraling of prices, 
she astounded the more conservative party 
leaders by marching into the studio bearing 
a raw beefsteak. When her turn came to 
speak, she waved this chunk of meat before 
the TV camera and explained what it cost 
then and what it cost before. Everyone was 
impressed. 

Mrs. Edwards accompanied the President 
on his 1948 election tour and her chief char- 
acteristic on that trip was her rock-solid 
confidence in a Truman victory. 

At one point the President turned to her 
with a sigh. 


“India,” he said, “sometimes I think there 
are only two people who believe I will win. 
You and me.” 

“That's enough,” she replied. 

Such loyalty has not been without its re- 
wards. Some of the appointments which 
Mrs. Edwards has obtained for women in- 
clude that of Mrs. Eugenia Anderson as Am- 
bassador to Denmark, of Mrs. Perle Mesta as 
Minister to Luxemburg, of Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde as an alternate delegate to the United 
Nations, and Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark as 
Treasurer of the United States. 

But there was one appointment, possibly 
for the first time in her career, when she 
agreed that the woman in question should 
not get the job. The woman was herself, and 
the job that of chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. The chairmanship be- 
came available when Wiliam Boyle resigned. 
When the President offered the post to her 
she declined. 

“My theory was that my function is prin- 
cipally to help the Democratic Party,” she 
explained. “And I doubted that a woman 
as head of the national committee would 
really be a help.” 

She is very cagey about prophecies as to 
who will run as the Democratic candidate 
this year. She is certain, of course, that 
whoever runs will win; the thought of a 
Democrat losing anything does not cross Mrs. 
Edwards’ mind. If asked direct if Mr. 
Truman will run, she has a standard answer: 
“I can’t say, but I know who I want to run 
and his name is Truman.” 

Today, as head of the women’s division of 
her committee and as vice chairman under 
Frank McKinney, Mrs. Edwards works a hard, 
10-hour day. Her office (it is decorated with 
three photographs of President Truman and 
one of Mrs. Roosevelt) seems all but inun- 
dated with papers. When she is at work, 
she is almost incessantly on the phone, and 
she has therefore developed the knack of 
signing correspondence or reading letters 
while carrying on a telephone conversation. 

Her clothes are frilly and feminine. Her 
voice is brisk but by no means severe, and 
while she is cheerful she appears to have 
none of that indiscriminate, overhearty 
geniality of the professional politicians. Her 
figure is trim, and her movements are quick, 
almost darting. 

Her social life is quiet. She dutifully ac- 
cepts invitations to embassy parties which 
are a feature of Washington life, but she 
knows perfectly well she won’t have time to 
attend. She sees thé President about once 
a week and frequently has dinner at Blair 
House. 

As to her unusual given name, India, Mrs. 
Edwards has a simple, if not very startling 
answer. “It was my grandmother's and my 
mother’s,” she says. “And my daughter has 
it, too,” 


Labor-Industry Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \3 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREYN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the January 20 issue of the New 
York Times entitled “Labor-Industry 
Cooperation” be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LaBor-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


Prime contractors with defense orders are 
sometimes handicapped in obtaining reli- 
able and competent subcontractors. One 
way this bottleneck may be broken is pointed 
up by a campaign now under way in Minne- 
sota where the Minnesota Federation of 
Labor (A. F. of L.) is working in coopera- 
tion with chambers of commerce and civic 
associations to stimulate registration of 
plants that are prepared to take on subcon- 
tracts. They have formed a joint business- 
getting team which seeks to put Minnesota 
plants in touch with firms able to use their 
services. When that task is completed each 
plant then carries on its own negotiations. 

That the plan has won the full support 
of the State labor organization and is not 
just another publicity stunt is apparent be- 
cause the federation is paying for newspaper 
space to broadcast its undertaking. These 
advertisements say: “The relationship of AFL 
unions and management can be gaged by this 
ad, paid by small contributions of many 
AFL union folk: They really want to help 
the boss get orders.” While this is prob- 
ably not the only way to help the boss get 
orders, it is a good way to spread employment 
and the defense dollar and could well be 
emulated elsewhere. It is also one example 
of many which could be cited of construc- 
tive cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment. 


No Urgency Indicated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


wo yA 
HON. JAMES P. KEM N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “No Urgency Indicated,” published 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
January 30, 1952. This editorial seems 
effectively to refute the argument that 
authorization of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is a matter of immediate urgency. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Urcency INDICATED 

President Truman has told Congress that 
authorization of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
a matter of immediate urgency. In view 
of the President’s own admission of the need 
for economy in Federal spending, it is perti- 
nent to ask what is the emergency which 
could justify the expenditure of upwards of 
$1,000,000,000 at this time and, more impor- 
tant, how would authorization of the project 
solve the emergency? 

The St. Lawrence project has been before 
Congress for two decades, which certainly 
does not put it in an emergency category. 
Despite this fact, there probably has never 
been a@ major development plan proposed 
about which so little accurate information 
is available. There is no accurate estimate 
of the cost of the deep-water channel and 
power project. Numerous estimates have 
been made—and the current figure is $818,- 
000,000—of which about $350,000,000 is pre- 
sumed to be the cost of the hydroelectric 
power installations. Experience suggests, 
however, that the ultimate cost will be 
closer to $1,000,000,000—at a time when the 
President has ca'led for a budget represent- 
ing a deficit of $14,000,000,000. 
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The only survey of the tonnage available 
for movement on the prop:sed waterway was 
made several years ago by the Department 
of Commerce. It has been challenged, and 
in any event is out of date It is proposed 
that the cost be amortized by tolls on ship- 
ping, but no accurate study has been made 
of how much revenue could be expected, or 
even whether the imposition of tolls on an 
international waterway is feasible, or in the 
public interest. 

If hydroelectric power is the primary ob- 
jective—and the history of the long cam- 
paign for the project suggests that it is— 
there are two bills before Congress providing 
for the development of electric power by 
private enterprise. Either bill is preferable 
to the creation of an international TVA, 
which is in substance what the President 


poses. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect would require a minimum of 5 years, 
which would take it cut of the class of emer- 
gency legislation. It would require the ex- 
penditure of money, manpower, and mate- 
rials needed for the national defense pro- 
gram. From whatever aspect the project is 
viewed, Congress should conclude that the 
only urgency in the present situation is to 
defeat the St. Lawrene seaway, as every 
preceding Congress has done in the last 20 
years. 





Americans for Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 70 N 





OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months the Americans 
for Democratic Action has been increas- 
ingly active in the Los Angeles area. I 
met recently with the group and found 
them to be sincere liberals interested in 
political problems as they effect the wel- 
fare and growth of our economy rather 
than for any personal political advan- 
tage 


It is encouraging to observe the de- 
velopment of such organizations and to 
watch them attain a respected status in 
the community. One of our outstanding 
newspapers, the Los Angeles Daily News, 
gave editorial recognition to Americans 
for Democratic Action several weeks ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with these remarks the major portion of 
this editorial dated January 8, 1952: 

ADA Seems To Be WHat Docror OrDERED 

Americans for Democratic Action is the 
name of an organization that strikes us as 
being pretty much what the doctor of po- 
litical «conomy ordered. 

For one thing it is American. It is as 
American as apple pie, or flapjacks. It is 
democratic in the best sense of that word 
which, freely translated means, rule of the 
people by the people for the people. It 
believes in action which is always needed 
if Americanism and democracy are to be 
preserved. 

The Communists do not like the ADA 
because it will not knowingly admit Com- 
munists to membership. Moreover, it will 
not permit Communists to dictate its poli- 
cies from within or without. Communism, 
the ADA managers believe, is an alien doc- 
trine despite its seeming occasional support 
of things Americans beiieve in. Therefore, 





while it does not waste a lot of time going 
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around attacking communism or Commu- 
nists, it makes it clear that it has no part 
and wants no part of them. 

There is a big job ahead of such an or- 
ganization as ADA. It can be useful during 
@ political campaign to see that good candi- 
dates and good issues are supported. It can 
be helpful in campaigns for better low- 
income housing; in fighting for minority 
group rights; in battling for free speech; in 
working for better educational opportunities 
and the support of public schools, including 
better boards of education. 

The ADA has taken and should continue 
to take a keen interest against absurd smear 
campaigns and loyalty oath hysteria. In 
fact it can take an important and effective 
stand against all of those reactionary and 
antisocial attitudes which tend to victimize 
us and destroy our ancient rights. If it 
will do these things, and we hope and be- 
leve it will, the ADA will deserve and have 
the support of all liberals. 





Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson One of Great 
Chief Executives Democratic Party Has 
Given to State of Illinois 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
M 


HON. MELVIN PRICE he 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite the attention of Members 
of the House of Representatives to an 
article which appeared in a recent issue 
of Time magazine regarding the remark- 
able record of the present chief execu- 
tive of the great State of Illinois, the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson. 

I call special attention to Time’s ref- 
erence to the fact that “In its 133 years’ 
history the State has had some really 
good governors. One was John Peter 
Altgeld, ‘the eagle forgotten.’ One was 
Henry Horner, a great depression Gov- 
ernor.” 

Both Altgeld and Horner were Demo- 
cratic governors, as is Adlai Stevenson. 

Illinois has had few Democratic gov- 
ernors—but the Democrats can point 
with pride to the records of those they 
have had—four elected since the Civil 
War—Alitgeld, Dunne, Horner, and now 
Stevenson. The Democrats have not had 
quantity in the executive mansion in 
Springfield, but they certainly have had 
quality. 

Stevenson’s great record is achieving 
national recognition. At a Jackson Day 
dinner speech in East St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 15, 1949, I predicted, after review- 
ing the records of the then three Demo- 
cratic governors in a span of more than 
80 years, the Democrats could add the 
name of Adlai Stevenson to their con- 
tribution of great governors. I said: 

At the start of his administration we have 
the confidence that he, too, will merit a 
position of honor alongside Altgeld, Dunne, 
and Horner. 


Adlai Stevenson, as Governor of IIli- 
nois for the last 4 years, has more than 
fulfilled expectations. He is a really 
great governor, a great American. Illi- 
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nois is rightfully proud of him and grate- 
ful to him for the good government he 
has given to the State during his admin- 
istration. 

The article from Time follows: 


GovERNoR STEVENSON, ONCE RANK AMATEUR, 
Now Po.tiricaLLty Hot 


Illinois has a long tradition of corruption. 

A high State official once complacently de- 
fined good government as one in which 50 
cents of the taxpayer's dollar went to the 
State and 50 cents into the politicians’ 
pockets. And the tradition comes down to 
very recent times. Three years ago, when 
Dwight Green was Governor, the boodling 
pols still waxed fat in the land. 

Nevertheless, in its 133 years, the State has 
had some really good governors. One was 
John Peter Altgeld, “the eagle forgotten.” 
One was Henry Horner, a great depression 
Governor. 

And Illinois has a good Governor now: 
Adlai Ewing Stevenson, a political amateur 
turned pro. In his 3 years in Springfield, 
Stevenson has: 

Sent State police out to stop commercial 
gambling downstate, when local officials 
failed to act. 

Lopped 1,300 political hangers-on off the 
State payroll. 

Established a merit system in the State 
police force, where the 500 jobs had been 
political plums. 

Increased State aid to school districts. 

Launched a broad road-improvement pro- 
gram, which includes enforcing truck weight 
limits, a higher gasoline tax and higher truck 
license fees to pay construction costs. 

Overhauled the State’s welfare program, 
establishing a merit system, forcing finan- 
cially able relatives to pay for the care of 
patients. 

Pushed through 78 bills to streamline the 
State government. 

Reorganized the political State commerce 
commission, the utility-rate-setting agency, 
to make it bipartisan. 

Stevenson looks and acts more like a hurry- 
ing, hurried diplomat than a politician. 
Nearing 52, he has earned a small tendency 
to paunch and jowl, but he still gives the 
impression of slightness, and is light enough 
on his feet to play a fair game of tennis. 

His manner is lawyer-like, earnest and— 
sometimes patiently, sometimes anxiously— 
engaging. He has a rueful laugh, nervous 
and sudden a tongue in his head, and a head 
on his shoulders. 

He is a Democrat whom thousands of Illi- 
nois Republicans have voted for and prob- 
ably will vote for again. Even the Chicago 
Tribune on occasion mildly has approved 
some of his statesmanlike acts. Again and 
again he has said in speeches: “I think gov- 
ernment should be as small in scope and as 
local in character as possible.” 

Although Adlai Stevenson was a rank ama- 
teur in practical politics when he became 
Governor of Illinois in 1949, he inherited a 
rich family tradition in public service. 

His ancestral hero is Greatgrandfather Jesse 
W. Fell, who trudged into Illinois with krap- 
sack over his shoulder in 1832. Jesse Fell was 
a lawyer who became a real-estate developer 
and city planner, and wai a close friend of 
Abraham Lincoln. He was the first to de- 
scribe Lincoln as Presidential timber. A 
stanch Republican, Fell proposed the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, and played an impor- 
tant part in the Lincoln-for-President cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile, Stevenson’s paternal grand- 
father was busy campaigning against Lin- 
coln. Grandfather Adlai Ewing Stevenson, 
who walked into Illinois beside a wagon in 
1852, was also a lawyer, but an avid Demo- 
crat. 

As Grover Cleveland’s first assistant post- 
master general, he became known as the 
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Headman when he swept some 40,000 Repub- 
lican postmasters off the payroll. In Cleve- 
land's second term, he was vice president, 
Lewis Green Stevenson, his son, was Illi- 
nois’ secretary of state in 1914-16. 

The present Adlai Ewing Stevenson was 
born February 5, 1900, in a rented house in 
Los Angeles, where his father was assistant 
general manager of a Hearst paper, the Los 
Angeles Examiner. When Adlai was 6 years 
old, the family returned to Bloomington, II1., 
where both Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson had 
grown up. There Adlai and his sister Eliza- 
beth (“Buffie’), 3 years his elder (now Mrs. 
Ernest Ives, wife of a wealthy, retired United 
States diplomat), grew up in a big Victorian 
house at 1316 East Washington Street. 

In school, young Adlai was bright, but no 
scholar. He went to an eastern prep school 
(Choate) and then to Princeton, where he 
graduated in 1922. At Princeton he was 
known as something of a politician and was 
a moderate success as managing editor of 
the Daily Princetonian. 

He wanted to be a newspaperman, but 
his father prevailed on him to go to law 
school. Within 2 years, he dropped out of 
Harvard because of low grades. He did bet- 
ter at Northwestern University Law School, 
and passed the Illinois bar examinations in 
1926. 

Between Harvard and Northwestern, Ste- 
venson worked for 18 months as a reporter 
and editor on the Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph, owned by his mother’s family. He 
still owns a quarter interest in that pros- 
perous county paper and gets most of his 
income from it. 

As a young lawyer in Chicago, Stevenson 
enjoyed the North Shore social life, and rode 
to hounds at Lake Forest. He also began 
to take an active interest in international 
affairs; he joined the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations and eventually became 
president. 

He met and married one of Chicago’s most 
attractive debutantes, petite and spirited 
Ellen Borden, of the milk family. They 
have three sons, Adlai, 21, and Borden, 19, 
students at Harvard, and John Fell, 15, at 
Iuilton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Stevenson's public service began in the 
pioneering days of Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal. In 1933, he went to Washington as 
special counsel under George N. Peek, Ad- 
ministrator of the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. At the end of 1935, he returned 
to Chicago to practice law. 

Later, Stevenson served as an assistant 
to two Secretaries of State, Edward Stettinius 
and James Byrnes. He went to the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference and 
worked with the United States delegation to 
the U. N. General Assembly. 

When Stevenson returned to Chicago in 
1947, Illinois was in a political uproar. The 
press was filled with charges of bribery, pay- 
roll padding, and other political “shenani- 
gans” in the administration of Gov. Dwight 
Green, serving his second term. 

A couple of admirers of Stevenson (one of 
them a Republican) got together a Steven- 
son-for-Senator committee and went to see 
the boss, Jacob M. Arvey, chairman of the 
Cook County Democratic Committee. 

Arvey listened, and then dashed their 
hopes. He already kad a candidate for Sen- 
ator: Paul Douglas, professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago. Democratic 
slate-makers would have preferred Senator 
Scott Lucas or Chicago’s businessman-mayor, 
Martin Kennelly. Neither would run. So 
Arvey decided on a gentleman-and-scholar 
ticket—Stevenson for Governor and Douglas 
for Senator. Although Stevenson was more 
interested in the national post, he agreed 
to run for the statehouse. 

After the Democratic bosses had indorsed 
their gentleman, they began to worry. How 
would the voters down-State like his Brooks 
Brothers button-down collars and his Prince- 


ton pin-stripe suit? What about his dulcet 
and cultured tone of voice, which made him 
sound, to Chicago ears, like actor Ronald 
Colman? 

But Stevenson soon showed that he had 
&@ way with the folks. He was affable, though 
reserved, and flatteringly humble before the 
veteran politicians. He told a Jackson-day 
dinner: “I have a bad case of hereditary 
politics, and I hope by associating with vet- 
erans like you to contract an equally bad 
case of practical politics.” He went after 
the Green administration with good old 
Illinois haymakers. 

Adlai Stevenson was elected Governor by 
the biggest margin any candidate ever piled 
up in Illinois: 572,000 votes. He ran well 
ahead of Douglas, who defeated C. Wayland 
(“Curley”) Brooks by 407,728, and far ahead 
of Harry Truman, who carried the State by 
a slim 33,612. 

But Stevenson's resounding victory was bit- 
tersweet; the governorship cost him his wife. 
She had been taking an increasingly un- 
sympathetic view of his public life and its 
growing demands. Now she left him and 
asked for a divorce. Less than a year after 
he became governor, she got her divorce at 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

In spite of this paralyzing private blow, 

there was a lot to learn and a lot of work to 
do. Stevenson plunged in. Running the 
government of Illinois (population 8,712,176) 
is no job for an amateur. One of the spe- 
cial problems is the fact that more than half 
the populat:on is in Cook County (Chicago), 
but the 101 other counties control the legis- 
lature. When Governor Stevenson came be- 
fore a joint session to make his inaugural 
address, he faced many hostile lawmakers. 
The Republicans held firm control of the 
State senate, and the Democrats had a nar- 
row margin (80-72) in the house. 
“ Iepublican Representative Reed F. Cutler 
hung a sneering label on the gentleman 
Governor: “Sir Galahad.” And many of the 
old pols in his own party were willing to 
echo the sneer. Senate Democrats elected 
Boss Bill Conners, from Chicago’s notorious 
forty-second ward, as minority leader. 

Somehow, gradually, the young amateur 
won the surly respect of the old pro; before 
long, Conners was going down the line for 
almost everything the Governor proposed. 
With his jowls joggling, Conners would run 
up and down the senate floor, seizing Demo- 
crats by the lapel and growling: “Now vote 
for this. The little fellow over in the man- 
sion wants you to.” ~* 

The keys to Stevenson’s success have been 
neither gold nor silver, but steelier and less 
flashy—patient persistence, hard work, diplo- 
macy, good public relations and sable assist- 
ance. The 1949 legislature turned down his 
proposed gasoline-tax increase. For 2 years 
he preached its benefits to the citizens of 
Illinois, then resubmitted it in 1951. This 
time the legislators deadlocked on how the 
money should be divided among the State, 
county, cities, and townships. 

Stevenson called the leaders to the execu- 
tive mansion and by 2 a. m. had worked out 
a compromise. On this issue, as on every 
other, he had studied exhaustively and, as 
“ack Arvey put it, had become “an expert 
on every damned detail.” 

Always a frugal man, Stevenson has bought 
one new suit since he became Governor. 
A favorite item in his wardrobe is an old pair 
of golf shoes with the spikes removed. Be- 
sides the plane, he uses a State-owned black 
1940 Cadillac sedan which has traveled over 
300,000 miles. These sparing habits have 
gained him a reputation as a close man with 
a buck, whether it is his or the State’s. He 
is not a poor man. He is said to be worth 
about half a million dollars, with an income, 
including his $12,000-a-year salary as Gov- 
ernor and dividends from the Bloomington 
Pantagraph stock and other property, of 
$50,000 a year, 
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Though he has been a reasonably quicky 
study in the “art of the possible,” he still 
feels indignation—more than he allows him- 
self to show—over the kind of moral apathy 
that makes good government difficult. 

Last fall, after he found out that private 
clubs and fraternal and veterans’ organiza- 
tions were operating most of the slot ma- 
chines in Illinois, he threw a handful of 
lemons at these politically powerful groups. 

Said he: “I know all the arguments about 
‘the slot machine in the country club is one 
thing and the slot machine in the corner 
saloon another.’ But I also know that the 
machine is against the law as it stands on 
the books; and I know that the citizen who 
violates the law in his country club or fra- 
ternal lodge is in no position to, and does not 
in fact, insist that his elected officers enforce 
the law in the corner saloon.” 

Last month, as Stevenson announced his 
candidacy for reelection, he demonstrated 
that he has come a long way toward learn- 
ing how to play practical politics. He had 
let word leak out that he might not run. 

That brought anxious looks to the eyes of 
Democratic slate makers, who are sure they 
need him to carry Illinois this year. Then 
he let them know that if he did run he woul” 
want a strong slate. And he added that r 
didn’t think State’s Attorney John Boyle. « 
Chicago, was a good candidate. Stevens 
largely has kept his hands off law enforc 
ment in Cook County, on the theory th 
local authorities are better equipped ar 
better staffed to handle it. But he didn’ 
like the way Boyle had done the job. The 
slate makers promptly dumped Boyle over- 
board. 

Sir Galahad was getting to know his way 
around. 

If Lincoln Steffens was right, corruption is 
the norm of United States political life; in 
spite of reform, the pols always come back; 
the Sir Galahads, sooner or later, get licked, 
or get laughed out of court, or join the gang. 

But men like Adlai Stevenson have dedi- 
cated themselves to a more hopeful and more 
dynamic proposition: That the United States 
is not a static pattern but a still-continuing 
experiment—an experiment, among other 
things, in good government. 

President Truman recently summoned 
Governor Stevenson to Washington. Why? 
Did he want Stevenson to run as Vice Presi- 
dent? That was one rumor. Or had Tru- 
man decided not to run at all, and to ask 
Stevenson to head the Democratic ticket? 
That was another rumor. Or was the oldest, 
biggest pol of them all turning to Sir Gala- 
had for advice on how to win? That seemed 
hardly likely. 

Whatever the truth behind the rumors, 
this much was evident in a cold season for 
the Democrats: Adlai Stevenson is politically 
hot, and Harry Truman feels the need of a 
little warmth. 


The Situation Confronting the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia {[Mr. Byrp] to Charles E. Oakes, 
president of the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., who had the letter printed 
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and sent to all the stockholders of his 

. The letter gives a very fine 
résumé of the situation confronting the 
people of our country at this time, and 
I think the letter should be read by 
every American. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow employee, as a citizen helping to 
shoulder the Nation's staggering tax burden, 
you will undoubtedly be interested in a 
letter I have received from the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp, member of the United States 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

Senator Byrp points out not only an ap- 
parent disregard for common sense in a 
great deal of present-day Federal spending, 
but a growing pattern of socialism in much 
of the bureaucracy that controls this spend- 


An outspoken proponent of better govern- 
ment and the slashing of wasteful Federal 
spending, and a member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator Byrrp is intimate- 
ly acquainted with today’s situation in 
Washington. His letter is reproduced on the 
following pages. 

Sincerely, 
Cuas. E. Oakes, 
President, 


UniTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
December 19, 1951. 
Mr. Caries E. OaKEs, 
President, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Oakes: In response to your 
inquiry, I am pleased to give you my views 
concerning our present fiscal situation. 

of the Treasury Snyder was re- 
vently quoted in favor of giving the Ameri- 
can people “a mental rest for a couple of 
months” from thinking about taxes. This 
statement implies two things. First, that 
the administration will try to impose a yet 
heavier tax burden upon us. Second, that 
it devoutly hopes that during the present 
adjournment of Congress, the taxpayers will 
neglect to speak their minds to their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen about the latest tax 
burden they have just begun to shoulder. 

Between the day in 1789 when George 
Washington took oath as our first President 
and April 30, 1945, the month in which Mr. 
Truman inherited the presidency, the United 
States Government collected from its citi- 
zens @ total of $248,000,000,000 in taxes. Be- 
tween April 30, 1945, and June 30 of this 
year—all within the life of the present 
administration—the Government's total tax 
collection was $260,000,000,000. In 6 years, 
the Truman administration has taken more 
from the American people than all the do- 
mestic taxes our Government levied in the 
previous 156 years. No wonder the admin- 
istration hopes that our citizens will have a 
mental rest from thoughts like these. 

Figures which run into the scores and 
hundreds of billions are not butterfly statis- 
tics. Consider the appropriations of the last 
3 years. Congress appropriated: $50,222,- 
000,000 for 1950, $87,445,000,000 for 1951, 
$94,429,000,000 for 1952. This totals $232,- 
100,000,000. It is within a few billion of 
our $256,000,000,000 public debt and of our 
$265,000,000,000 estimated national income. 
It averages some $77,000,000,000 a year; and 
if the report is true that the administration 
expects to cut defense appropriations by 
$10,000,000,000, next year’s budget should 
approach this $77,000,000,000 average. 

By and large, Congress gave Mr. Truman 
the appropriations he asked for. It ed 
a bit here. It added some there. know 
that virtually all Members of Congress are 
concerned about Government economy and 
that they hear from constituents to the 
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same effect. But when an appropriation bill 
comes up for item-by-item consideration, 
they hear from special interests opposing re- 
ductions or demanding increases, and the 
bureau or agency involved often uses 
franked mail at Government expense to in- 
cite people to bring pressure on Congress 
in behalf of that item. Congress does not 
hear from economy-minded citizens upon 
such a detail, one of thousands in a huge 
document. The last budget of the United 
States was a volume of 1,312 pages of 9 by 
11% inches, plus a 378-page appendix. 
There is no reason to expect the next budget 
to be a smaller book. 

Much of the budget would require spe- 
cial legislation before appropriations could 
be cut. The American people are unaware 
of the shocking fact that Congress has lost 
immediate legislative control over most Gov- 
ernment funds and property. The Presi- 
dent’s budget of last January totaled $71,- 
000,000,000. (Requests for additional appro- 
priations brought the figure up to $94,000,- 
000,000.) Of the original budget, only one- 
third came under annual review and control 
by Congress. This comprised some $19,000,- 
000,000 of military and international expend- 
itures and less than $5,000,000,000 in domes- 
tic nonmilitary expense items. The relative- 
ly uncontrollable remainder consists of such 
items as interest on the public debt, grants 
to States and veterans, and other commit- 
ments made by previous legislation. 

For instance, in 1946 Congress appropriated 
$3,000,000 to start construction of the Mc<- 
Nary Dam on the Columbia River, a doubt- 
less worthy project which the Government 
is committed to carry out over a period of 
years. Ultimately, that dam may cost ¢270,- 
000,000. But come 1,400 river and harbor 
and flood control projects have also been au- 
thorized, a few authorizations dating back 
to 1936 and earlier; and the Bureau of the 
Budget estimates that over the years nearly 
$12,000,000,000 in appropriations will be re- 
quired for completion. Until Congress re- 
views them, all these project approvals have 
the force of law. 

Does anyone who understands simple 
arithmetic believe that the United States 
Government can long continue to spend at 
the rate of one-third of its citizens’ total 
income? Time and again in Senate Finance 
Committee hearings Treasury officials ad- 
mitted there is a limit to what our people 
can pay in taxes and still maintain a free 
economy. But they declined to estimate 
what proportion of the national income may 
be taxed with safety. “How high,” I asked 
Secretary Snyder, “do you think we can take 
the Federal debt and maintain confidence in 
the Government's integrity?” 

“I feel that it would be a rash prognos- 
ticator who would give a categorical answer 
to the question,” he replied. “The only 
guide I know to follow is that we avoid add- 
ing to the debt as long as that is possible 
and that we reduce that debt as quickly as 
We can.” 

If the Treasury is unwilling or unable to 
describe boundaries beyond which heavier 
taxation and incréased debt would endanger 
our economic system, what other policy can 
we expect from the administration than one 
of boundless spending, confiscatory taxation, 

and stratospheric dett? Like the rest of us, 
Mr. Truman and his financial advisers have 
had much to say about the urgency of elimi- 
nating unnecessary nondefense spending. 
They profess to have cut operating expenses 
of all civilian agencies to the bone. Not- 
withstanding these undiscoverable econo- 
mies, the President asked Congress for 
$9,800,000,000—$1,200,000,000 more than in 
the previous year’s budget—for strictly do- 
mestic-civilian expenditures, exclusive of the 
military and related items, exclusive of for- 
eign aid, exclusive of interest on the public 
debt, and exclusive of expenditures for vet- 
erans. These peacetime nondefense expend- 


itures are greater than at any time in the 
history of our Government, and this at a 
time when by every impulse of economy and 
judicious management we should be spend- 
ing less. 
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There can be little reduction in Govern- 


ment expenditures until Congress regains 
control over them. “The time has come,” 
testified Lindsay Warren, Comptroller of the 
United States, “to reexamine grants to ex- 
ecutive officers and final and conclusive au- 
thority over their spending operations, to 
reevaluate them and to determine whether 
some or all of them should not be repealed 
or greatly modified.” 


Tremendous saving can be made by re- 


duction or elimination of programs specific- 
ally prescribed by law. Last year I indicated 
where $7,000,000,000 might be saved by such 
@ process, and it is an interesting coincidence 
that the Treasury now anticipates a $7,000,- 
000,000 deficit next June. In the matter of 
these reductions, the Chief Executive has 
some responsibility of leadership. To date, 
such leadership has not been manifest, for 


I do not recall a single suggestion from the 


White House about curtailment or repeal 
of any of these programs. On the contrary, 
we have had a stubborn, persistent de- 


mand—backed by high-powered, expensive 
propaganda paid for by the Government— 
for socialized agriculture, socialized medi- 
cine, socialized housing, and for greater Fed- 
eral control of education. 

When the Congress reconvenes in January, 
if it hears in no uncertain terms from its 
constituents about the burden which the 
present tax law and unessential non-military 
spending puts upon them, and if those pro- 
tests continue during the next session of 
Congress, the steady progress of this coun- 
try toward financial ruin might be arrested. 
The peril that confronts us in this respect 
is as great as that of war itself. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrp. 





Excerpts From Address by Telford 
Taylor, Administrator, Small Defense 
Plants Administration 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY > 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Administrator of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration delivered his first 
quarterly report to the President and 
to the Congress on January 15, 1952. 
Immediately prior to this, on January 8, 
1952, Mr. Telford Taylor was the speaker 
before a group of approximately 500 
small manufacturers from the States of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dak»ta, 
and Montana at the opening of the 
Upper Midwest Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Display in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The businessmen of this area have in- 
dicated to me the feeling that they truly 
have a spokesman and claimant for small 
manufacturers in the dynamic and ag- 
gressive Administrator of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administrator, Mr. Telford 
Taylor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Because three out of every 10 wage and 
salary earners in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area are employed in manu- 
facturing, industrial production is an im- 
portant element of your way of life. You 
make a variety of things from machinery 
to food products, and you are the hub of 
the upper Midwest's transportation and dis- 
tribution system. 

Although employment in this area has in- 
creased slightly in past months and new 
ordnance contracts are expected to lead to 
even greater employment, here as elsewhere 
there have been lay-offs due to materials 
shortages and declining orders for certain 
goods. For a substantial number of your 
small plants the outlock is anything but 
rosy. 

Of the 680 metal products producers in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, about 600, or 
87 percent, employ fewer than 100 workers. 
They are definitely small businesses. About 
40 percent of them make articles for house- 
hold or personal use as distinguished from 
machinery and other industrial products 
and equipment. These are the very items 
most seriously threatened by the National 
Production Authority's allocations of co), -r 
and aluminum for the first 3 months of 1952, 

A recent compilation by NPA indicates 
there are about 2,800 small plants in the 
United States whose allocations of copper 
or aluminum for the first quarter of 1952 are 
20 percent or less of the quantities they used 
before Korea. Our examination shows there 
are 20 of these plants right here in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area. There are about 110 
of them in the upper Midwest area of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Da- 
kota, and Montana. In the same area there 
are 14 additional plants with aluminum or 
copper allocations of 21 to 34 percent of the 
base period, making a total of some 125 with 
(The national total is 
Figures are not available on 


less than 35 percent. 
about 3,100.) 
the number of plants in this area with ex- 
actly 35 percent of their copper or aluminum 


for the first quarter. On a national basis, 
however, it is estimated that these total more 
than twice the number of those with less 
than 35 percent. Application of this stand- 
ard to the upper Midwest adds at least 250 
plants to the list of firms in trouble. By 
conservative guess, therefor, there are some 
375 plants in the upper Midwest whose sit- 
uations range from difficult to disastrous. 

It was, of course, with an acute awareness 
of the effect this situation has on its own 
city that the St. Paul City Council recently 
passed a resolution calling on the Federal 
Government for relief through a greater 
number of defense contracts for this area 
and a resultant increase in materials alloca- 
tions. 


This long list of plants with sharply cut, 


allocations, and the all-too-evident distress 
these cut-backs are producing, should, I be- 
lieve, lay at rest the argument whether there 
is or is not a small business problem. We 
are now in the first month of the first quar- 
ter of 1952, and the military bite of critical 
materials is increasing by the month. Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization, tells us that during 1952 “there 
will be many more guns and much less but- 
ter.” And even though 1952 will be a year 
of substantially increased production of mili- 
tery items, the production peak will not 
come until 1953. 

A plant without defense contracts in 1952 
or 1953, or one not making essential civilian 
goods, will know in a very real way what 
burdens are placed on us by the necessities 
of even partial mobilization. 

It is not just the small-business man who 
suffers from the industrial dislocations of 


the mobilization program, even though the 
effect on him is the most immediate and the 


most severe. In truth, we are all affected 
by it. Every citizen's freedom dies a little 
with each tightening of the belt of economic 
concentration. America loses some of its 
vitality each time the big gets bigger at the 
expense of the small; neither big nor small 
should thrive at the expense of the other. 
I would count it as an American tragedy if 
the mobilization program itself tended to 
restrict such virtues as individual enterprise 
and such freedoms as that of equal econom- 
ic opportunity for all. 

The great majority of American business 
enterprises are in fact small businesses. 
These hundreds of thousands of firms are an 
important factor in our country’s total pro- 
duction. The men who own and operate 
these companies are fully aware, however, 
that they cannot follow their normal pro- 
duction patterns when the free world’s great 
need is for arms. They know they must, in 
many cases, convert their plants and equip- 
ment. They know they must improvise and 
use ingenuity to stay in business. Equally 
important, they know they must make equal 
sacrifices with all other citizens. 

But no group should be asked to shoulder 
the whole burden. A monopoly of production 
opportunities for one group inevitably means 
a monopoly of production sacrifices for 
others. This is not only unfair, but unwise. 
Equity—and wisdom, too—demand that all 
our productive resources have the opportu- 
nity to contribute to the maintenance of free- 
dom. We are not so strong that we can leave 
rearmament to a few giants; we need the 
little fellow, too. 

The problem is with us and the need for 
action is immediate. What is the Small 
Defense Plants Administration doing about 
it? 

Obviously, SDPA is not going to solve in- 
ternational problems, bring an end to world 
tension, or lessen the demand for mcbiliza- 
tion. Nor is it going to be able to turn up 
large quantities of steel, copper, aluminum, 
and other critical materials. What it can 
do, and what Congress has told SDPA it must 
do, is to get small-business concerns a fair 
share of Government business, help small 
plants get loans and credit assistance, and 
put in a claim for small business in future 
allotments of critical materials. 

Our job, in brief, is to deal small business 
into the defense production program, where 
the nature of the program and the inclina- 
tion of many procurement officials have 
tended to deal it out. 

The first-quarter NPA allocations, as NPA 
states in the report I referred to earlier, al- 
ready leaves, or will soon leave, some 3,100 
plants with idle facilities. SDPA is giving 
serious study to these facilities, and will 
make concrete suggestions for the use of 
many of them. The Munitions Board and the 
National Production Authority are launch- 
ing a series of clinics to assist these 3,100 
companies. There will be individual con- 
sultation between the companies, Govern- 
ment small-business specialists, and prime 
contractors. We have pointed out to NPA 
and the Munitions Board that the clinics will 
fall short of the mark if they do not actually 
bring specific procurement opportunities to 
specific companies. We have urged the 
agencies to make this their purpose, and I 
think they will. Furthermore, there will be 
broader opportunities if the General Services 
Administration and other civilian procure- 
ment agencies take part in the clinics, and 
we have urged this, too. Finally, SDPA is 
recommending to NPA that these distressed 
companies be given somewhat larger alloca- 
tions. In many cases a few more percentage 
points on a metals allocation will mean the 
difference between life and death. There is 
enough room for maneuver within the allo- 
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cations program, and enough provision for 
hardship cases, to maintain many of these 
distressed concerns by increasing their 
metals supply. 

Another recommendation with respect to 
materials allocations may well have bene- 
ficial effects. It calls for equitable treatment 
of single-product plants. If a company 
makes, say, 20 different products, and an 
allocation order cuts off its supply of ma- 
terials for 1 or 2 of the 20 products, it prob- 
ably is not mortally wounded. But if a 
company making only one product has its 
allocations cut back to 10, 20, or 35 percent, 
it may well collapse under the blow. The 
question whether a company is single- or 
multi-product, then, must be taken into ac- 
count. We favor a policy under which, so far 
as possible, single-product firms will receive 
enough metal to bring them up to the break- 
even point of operation. I am confident the 
allocation of these materials would do no 
harm to the defense program. On the con- 
trary, by preserving productive facilities, it 
would further the program. 

There is, however, a much more basic 
decision that has to be made. Is assistance 
to be confined to individual cases of dis- 
tress, or is opportunity to be broadened so 
that all can make their own way? A small 
manufacturer undoubtedly is grateful for 
getting a little more copper or aluminum. 
Yet this is a little like a Christmas basket 
for the needy— a charitable gesture for which 
the recipient is thankful, but far less sat- 
isfactory than a real opportunity to make a 
living and to be a more useful citizen. Like 
everybody else, the small manufacturer 
wants an opportunity, not a handout. 

The answer is obvious. Procurement op- 
portunities for small business must be 
increased. There are some 10,000 to 12,000 
plants, with copper or aluminum allocations - 
of 35 percent, for which there is real hope 
of successfully assisting through Govern- 
ment procurement. We cannot, of course, 
neglect the 3,100 firms whose allocations are 
lower than 35 percent. The current clinics 
are for their sole benefit. But there is no 
reason for overlooking the much larger 
group. On the contrary, there are many 
reasons for going to their aid. These plants 
offer a number of different kinds of facilities, 
machinery, and technical knowledge that 
can effectively be utilized in the defense pro- 
duction program. I have proposed to the 
NPA and the Munitions Board that our three 
agencies go to work at once on a joint pro- 
gram to aid these companies as well as the 
more drastically affected 3,100. 

I have also requested all Government pro- 
curement agencies to join SDPA in working 
out a program to fulfill the mandate of 
Congress that procurement orportunities for 
small business be increased. In this con- 
nection, one of our aims is to place our own 
procurement specialists where the decisions 
on military procurement are made. This is 
necessary if SDPA is to fulfill the require- 
ments of law that it make joint determina- 
tions with the armed services as to which 
contracts should be awarded to small busi- 
ness. SDPA must be brought into the ccun- 
cils of the procurement planners so it will 
get an accurate view of the scope and con- 
tent of procurement already let and un- 
filled, and a preview of the procurement 
which will be let during the next year or two. 

We also plan to establish procedures for 
making sure, once it has been determined 
that contracts should go to small 
business, that these specified pieces of pro- 
curement do actually go to small business. 
Just as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, the proof of the contract is in the 
award. 

With the cooperation of businessmen such 
as yourself, with complete understanding by 
all concerned of the mandate SDPA holds 
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and the need to fulfill it, we shall do our 
utmost to succeed. A fairer shake in mate- 
rials, a better break in procurement—these 
are the things small business is entitled to 
and which the Small Defense Piants Admin- 
istration is seeking not only for your benefit 
but for the welfare of the United States itself. 





Two Editorials: No More Taxes Needed, 
Washington Post; and the Monster 
Called Budget, Life Magazine uy 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or N 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post, on Monday, February 
4, carried an editorial entitled ““No More 
Taxes Needed.” It pointed out that our 
fiscal situation next year need not be as 
far out of balance as has been estimated, 
and that the deficit might be held to 
around $6,000,000,000 by just ordinary 
inability to spend and by increased 
receipts. 

However, the Washington Post sug- 
gests that we can save a large portion of 
this $6,000,000,000, if we will cut certain 
programs which that newspaper and 
many Senators have steadfastly sup- 
ported in the past. We would cut them 
now, because of our defense needs. 

I am interested in knowing whether 
the people of this country, in the inter- 
ests of a balanced budget, are ready to 
defer Federal aid to education, are will- 
ing to trim down agricultural programs, 
and are ready to take every step neces- 
sary to shrink public spending in fiscal 
1952 by $6,000,000,000. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
editorial from the Washington Post in 
the Appendix, and with it an editorial 
entitled “The Monster Called Budget,” 
which appeared in Life magazine on 
February 4. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No More Taxes NEEpED 


Many people are probably still familiar 
with the penny, since it remains handy for 
sales taxes and weighing machines. But 
even after 10 years of inflation we doubt 
that the average reader can really visualize 
8,700,000,000,000 pennies. That sum is the 
equivalent of $87,000,000,000, which is the 
President's estimate of the total the Fed- 
eral Government will spend between July 1 
enna See ene eee (the fiscal year 

). 

This huge estimate, along with an esti- 
mate of how much the Government will re- 
ceive in taxes, makes up the Federal budget 
which the President has proposed to Con- 
gress. The President states that the Gov- 
ernment will spend next year $14,400,000,- 
000 more than it takes in. A deficit of 14,- 
400,000,000 would be an important source of 
inflation, and for this reason the President 
asks for the third increase in taxes in 2 years. 
If his estimates are correct, this newspaper 
would agree with him, for even the difficul- 





ties of a further tax increase would certainly 
be preferable to further inflation. 

A study of the President's budget, how- 
ever, suggests that the deficit is a good 
deal less certain than he proclaims. In fact 
we think there is sound reason to conclude 
that no new taxes will be needed—unless 
some major change in the world picture de- 
velops. 

First, there is the fact that, even under 
the President's proposals, the $14,400,000,000 
deficit is not truly the sum by which Gov- 
ernment spending will exceed Government 
income. The excess of spending over in- 
come would actually amount to $10,400,000,- 
000. That is the real measure of possible in- 
filationary pressure. The difference reflects 
the fact that social security and other Gov- 
ernment programs take in some $4,000,000,- 
000 more than they spend, and thus reduce 
the cash deficit. 

Second, the President’s budget estimates 
are almost always wrong. In fiscal 1951, they 
suggested approximately a balanced budget, 
while in actuality we ended the year with a 
cash surplus of $7,500,000,000. This year’s 
estimates indicate a cash deficit as follows: 


Expenditures.............. ¢87, 200, 000, 000 
OES EES a 76, 800, 000, 000 
Te anda tcnccins 10, 400, 000, 000 


No one can deal precisely with estimates 
so large, which explains some of the Presi- 
dent’s errors. But the President, through 
his subordinates, is also influenced to exag- 
gerate beyond normal error. The spending 
departments overstate their real needs, 
knowing that Congress is likely to cut their 
appropriations. The Treasury underesti- 
mates the tax collections, knowing that Con- 
gress will tend to raise taxes less than the 
Treasury requests. 

As a result, economists familiar with Gov- 
ernment operations can usually make esti- 
mates which turn out to be considerably 
more accurate than the President’s. The 
consensus of such thinking today is that the 
cash deficit for the next fiscal year will be 
about $4,500,000,000 less than the budget 
estimate, even if Congress grants the Presi- 
dent every appropriation he requests. This 
is because the spending departments have 
overestimated what they can spend by about 
$2,500,000,000 and the Treasury has under- 
estimated tax revenue by some two billion. 
On the basis of these estimates, the cash 
deficit would be: 





Bxpenditures_............. $84, 700, 000, 000 
asin ancacenmetinstenieets 78, 800, 000, 000 
Wei iis st tT 5, 900, 000, 000 


Third, the probable gap between Govern- 
ment income and expense thus seems to be 
much smaller than the $14,400,000,000 sug- 
gested by the President’s message. Even so, 
the lesser estimate of almost $6,000,000,000 
would amount to a sizable inflationary pres- 
sure. If this were unavoidable, a further tax 
increase would still seem necessary. 

But the facts suggest that with proper 
reductions by the Congress there need be 
no deficit at all. We believe this is the 
course which is directed by proper concern 
for the total national security. We believe 
it can be done by deferring certain proposals 
entirely (such as the $300,000,000 proposed 
to start Federal aid to education) by cutting 
some programs (such as the $1,500,000,000 for 
aid to agriculture), and by reducing waste 
generally. Some reduction can undoubtedly 
be made in the proposed appropriations for 
defense and foreign military aid which total 
roughly $58,000,000,000. 

Such economy is neither painless nor easy, 
as everyone familiar with budget-making in 
public or private institutions knows. In 
this undertaking Congress should have the 


cooperation of labor, business, and all groups 
of private citizens, for it is the pressures 
from private groups that invite congres- 
sional extravagance on rivers and harbors 
and similar appropriations. With such help, 
we believe that reductions can be achieved 
without weakening rearmament, foreign aid, 
or other essential programs. 

The espousal of such economies by this 
newspaper, as its readers know, is not a 
covert attack on these programs, for we have 
supported them and will continue our sup- 
port. Our advocacy of economy comes from 
the obvious fact that it is a sounder choice 
than either further inflation or more tax 
burdens. 

We further think it is a practical choice. 
And here again our readers will not confuse 
this statement with the windy bombast of 
political Throttlebottoms against bureau- 
crats. We are aware of and sympathetic to 
the problems of the multitude of able Gov- 
ernment employees. It is our experience 
that they, too, sense the need for true econ- 
omy and that they know, better perhaps 
than anyone else, that the possibilities of 
economy are real and practical. 


THe MONSTER CALLED BupGetT—-To REGAIN 
CONTROL or IT, CONGRESS Must VOTE ITSELF 
THE TOOLS 


The President's budget, a 534-pound, 1,316- 
page volume, asks for $85,400,000,0C0 of new 
appropriations, abcut a billion dollars an 
ounce. But even more oppressive than its 
size is this fact: nobody, except a few of 
the experts who prepared it, will comprehend 
this budget before it is translated into law. 
It will not be subjected to intelligent over-all 
analysis by Congress or by anybody else. 
Would-be critics read it and throw up their 
hands. The Wall Street Journal found “no 
way to get hold of it. So monstrous as to 
defy reasoned comment.” In any sense con- 
genial to United States political principles 
our national budget is out of control. 

This alarming fact antedates the rearma- 
ment program. The budget is out of control 
not because the Pentagon wants $52,000,000,- 
000, but because a vast executive bureauc- 
racy—that “giant power wielded by pyg- 
mies,” as Balzac called its French counter- 
part—has become an autonomous and self- 
perpetuating feature of our national life. 
The budget is out of control because, as For- 
tune says in a special February issue devoted 
entirely to the United States Government, 
the executive machinery has grown “too 
complicated for the human mind to fol- 
low.” 

Of the budget’s $85,400,000,000 less than 
$100,000,000 is for Congress and the judiciary; 
the rest is for the executive branch. Of the 
2,500,000 civilians employed by the Govern- 
ment, 2,490,000 work for the executive. And 
these are the people who prepare the budget. 
Thousands of budgeteers in scores of execu- 
tive departments and agencies work the year 
round, each concentrating on a tiny segment 
of the whole. Like spring freshets into the 
Father of Waters, their little estimates flow 
wider and deeper into the great pool of 500 
experts called the Bureau of the Budget, 
where the figures are vetted, cut somewhat, 
and made to look simpler and more in- 
evitable than they are. The Bureau is the 
last ares. of over-all comprehension in the 
budget process. In January the dam is raised 
and Congress, to which the United States 
Constitution gives the power of the purse, 
begins its annual folk rite of pretending to 
command the waters. Command them it 
does not. 

Take the military budget. The Pentagon 
put millions of man-hours into its prepara- 
tion; its chief auditors are a subcommittee of 
seven overworked Congressmen with a few 
clerks. A serious inquisition is simply beyond 
their capacity. Platoons of brass with stacks 
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of charts can make even the vaguest justifica- 
tion sound like the national interest. Said 
one Representative last year, “The Congress 
is at the mercy of the executive.” 

In this plight economy-minded Congress- 
men have taken to demanding across-the- 
board percentage cuts. Last year they bran- 
dished a 10-percent ax; Senator FrerRcuson 
now talks about 17 percent. Truman calls 
this method of economy unconstitutional. 
It is better termed a blind congressional 
groping for its lost constitutional purse 
strings. What offends every basic principle 
of the Constitution is Congress’ impotence 
before the fiscal monster which predecides 
everything. 

Taking just one of the President's nine 
Cabinet departments, Interior, Fortune’s 
special issue shows how it has grown too vast 
even for its present Secretary tocontrol. (See 
also Life, March 24, 1947.) Interior’s budget 
over the years shows the steady, relentless 
growth of all bureaucracies, punctuated by 
occasional leaps as under the Ickes regime 
when it increased by 347 percent; since then 
it has nearly doubled again (to more than 
$600,000,000). But Interior is actually just 
a name for 19 semiautonomous and self- 
expanding bureaus, some of which conduct 
imperia: rivalries with each other (parks 
versus power over dam sites, e. g.) and have 
their own lines to Congress where they set up 
echoing rivalries. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tiom aggressively politicks for more dams 
whether Congress wants them or not. Such 
a bureau is not daunted by lack of demand 
for its services; it goes out and creates one. 
Among its other functions Interior controls 
one third of all the land in 11 Western States, 
including 82 percent of Nevada and 59 per- 
cent of Utah. It openly aspires to control 
the power facilities of 97 percent of all the 
running water in the United States. No 
extant force seems capable of stopping it. 

In setting up our tripartite Federal system 
of checks and balances, founding fathers like 
James Madison feared that Congress, with 
its enormous paper sovereignty, might swal- 
low our liberties in an impetuous vortex of 
legislative power. What has happened in- 
stead is that Congress has got lost in the 
executive vortex. Says Fortune flatly, “The 
legislative machinery, which is the heart of 
democracy, is breaking down. The Ameri- 
can Congress is foundering.” 

Congress is still very good at conducting 
investigations and its theoretical powers are 
intact. (As Senator Fu.sricut said last 
week, “We have the power to do any damn 
fool thing we want.”) But if Congress is 
to regain real power of the purse, it must 
radically change its behavior toward the 
budget. It must learn to make a budget 
itself. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act of 
1946 made a stab at this, setting up a joint 
committee to fix a ceiling on expenditures. 
After three unsuccessful attempts at this 
legislative budget, Congress backslid into 
partial and emergency appropriations which 
deny it an over-all fiscal view. Now Senator 
McCLELLaN has a bill to revive the joint com- 
mittee and give it the kind of staff which 
would enable it to operate the year round. 
These staffers would sit in on all major phases 
of executive budget-making, check expendi- 
tures at their source, and come out knowing 
as much as the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget about the appropriations requested. 
This would at least give Congress some real 
weapons against the monstrous power of 
executive bureaucracy, instead of mere 
incantations. 

And Congress had damn well better pass 
some self-reforming acts and give itself these 
powers, Otherwise the Federal budget will 
remain the incomprehensible sign of Amer- 
ica's creeping retreat from political self-con- 
trol to tyranny through ignorance. 
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HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS’ O 
IN THE HOUSE cman 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole world knows that the American 
National Red Cross is a wonderful in- 
stitution. Its aid has been felt and 
appreciated probably in every country 
of the world. 

We who live in the Ohio River Valley 
have on numerous occasions had oppor- 
tunity to know from a practical stand- 
point the very fine work done by the 
Red Cross in flood disasters, which are 
entirely too numerous in that great sec- 
tion of America. 

The word “Ohio” is an Indian word 
meaning beautiful river. The Indians 
thought the Ohio was a beautiful river 
and the early pioneers agreed with them, 
because they flocked into the Ohio Val- 
ley in great numbers as soon as the 
Northwest Territory was opened up for 
settlement. 

Just recently a flood has visited the 
Ohio Valley, and I am glad to report 
that it has not been as devastating as 
some other floods which have occurred 
in times gone by. In the early days 
floods expanded out over the fertile 
fields, but in these modern days many 
of those fertile fields have been built up 
into fine, large, thriving cities and com- 
munities. As a result, a widespread 
flood can do much damage, for there are 
many millions of dollars invested in 
property in the Ohio Valley. 

The great American National Red 
Cross has for many years been extend- 
ing its helping hand to all the people 
in this distressed area when help is 
needed. I have just received a report 
from the Red Cross showing how sys- 
tematically and completely they handle 
these serious flood situations. The fol- 
lowing is the report to which I refer: 
Round-Up oF INFORMATION ON THE OHIO 

VaLLey FLoop, January 31, 1952 

The Ohio River flood crest is located near 
Portsmouth, Ohio, where the stage this morn- 
ing was 56.9 feet. Flood stage is 50 feet. A 


crest of 57.5 feet is expected at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, tomorrow afternoon. The stage at 
Cincinnati this morning was 54.9 feet, rising, 
or 2.9 feet above flood stage. 

Eastern area office reports the following 
statistics for the flooded areas: 







Number of counties affected _ . 
Number of families affected__|2, 66; 
Number of families evac- 


ealpbied Gadi potew sb aoe 776 

Total number of shelters ; 
I nnicddiieecimintinnettit 

Total number of persons 2 

Number of shelters. still open c ypen. 0 
aximum number of per- 

~sons fed per meal... ......- 345 

registered to -.-| 143 

ms 261 

Number of persons dead.----| 0 





It was previously reported that 19 shelte: 
were in operation. However, two of these 





shelters were held in readiness if needed but 
were not opened. Also the number of fam- 
ilies evacuated previously reported has been 
revised slightly downward with more accu- 
rate reports available. Eastern area reports 
that conditions along the river are improv- 
ing rapidly. The most substantial rehabili- 
tation job will be at Marietta and minor re- 
habilitation will be necessary at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Some of the eastern area workers who have 
been assigned along the upper portions of 
the Ohio River are being reassigned to Co- 
lumbus, Ind., where a flash flood has oc- 
curred affecting 200 families. At this point 
50 families are being sheltered and fed, and 
it is estimated that 100 families will need 
individual assistance. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Hancock County (New Cumberland): 200 
families affected; 160 families evacuated; 2 
shelters operating, due to close today; 50 
people in shelters last night; 150 people fed. 

Brooke County (Wellsburg): 40 families 
affected; 25 families evacuated; 1 shelter in 
operation, which closed today; 30 people in 
shelter last night; 30 people fed. 

Ohio County (Wheeling): 2,000 families 
affected; 500 families evacuated; still have 2 
shelters operating, due to close tomorrow; 
132 persons in shelters last night; 150 people 
fed yesterday. Workers expecting to be out 
of Wheeling in about 2 weeks. 

Marshall County (Moundsville) : 200 fami- 
lies affected. Worker going in there today, 
no report yet. 

Wetzel County (New Martinsville): Send- 
ing reserve worker in today, no report yet. 

Wood County (Parkersburg): Estimated 
number of families affected 115, of this num- 
ber the chapter is prepared to evacuate 31; 
1 shelter ready. 

Jackson County (Ravenwood): Estimated 
50 families affected and 2 families have been 
evacuated already; 1 shelter set up. 

Mason County (Point Pleasant): 50 fami- 
lies affected; 1 shelter set up. 


Jefferson County (Steubenville, Empire, 
Brilliant, Mingo Junction): Two deaths re- 
ported Jefferson County. First survey indi- 
cates 678 families affected of which 247 were 
evacuated; going back to homes now; 2 shel- 
ters in use, e them to close today; 
168 people in shelters last night; 355 people 
fed yesterday. 

Belmont County (Martin’s Ferry): Esti- 
mated 140 familes affected, 20 families evacu- 
ated; 1 shelter which is due to close today; 
60 people sheltered last night. 

Belmont County (Bellaire): 150 families 
affected; 35 families evacuated; 1 shelter in 
operation which is now closed; 60 people in 
shelter last night. 

Monroe County (Clarington): 190 families 
affected; 88 evacuated; 1 shelter which is 
supposed to be closed today, 24 people in 
shelter. All utilities are out; only way into 
town is by boat from Wheeling. Chapter has 
purchased 20 kerosene stoves to keep people 
warm. Area hoping to send someone in there 
this afternoon. 

Washington County (Marietta): 1 death 
reported. Chapter estimates 1,100 families 
will be affected by noon today. As of mid- 
night last night 500 families evacuated. This 
is town in which martial law was declared by 
vhe mayor, and Red Cross was designated as 
the official relief agency. Two shelters open 
last night in which 189 people were sheltered; 
189 people fed. May have to do some reha- 
bilitation in Marietta. 

Meigs County (Pomeroy): 20 families af- 
fected; 5 families have been evacuated. 

Gallia County (Gallipolis) : 20 families af- 
fected; expecting to have to evacuate them. 

Scioto County (Portsmouth): If river 
reaches 62 feet, will have job in county out- 
side flood wall affecting 400 families; present 
prediction is for 59 feet. 
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High Cost of Running for Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, Ross 
Cunningham, associate editor of the 
Seattle Times, has written two pointed 
articles on the important subject, The 
High Cost of Running for Public Office. 

Mr. Cunningham and representatives 
of both parties are to be commended for 
calling attention to a too long neglected 
field. Mr. Cunningham's articles are 
the following: 

Hicu Cost or RUNNING FoR OFFICE CORRUPTS 
OFFICIALS, CAUSES INFLUENCE PEDDLING 
(By Ross Cunningham) 

Virtually every student of government 
agrees that the high cost of running for 
political office is one of the principal causes 


% 


That’s why from $40,000 to %100,000 ‘often 
is spent by a candidate seeking an office that 
pays, say, an annual salary of $8,000 to 

,000 


These campaign funds are raised in many 
ways. It used to be that much of the money 
was raised by putting the tap on persons who 
wanted jobs. Or, if the official was seeking 


ested only in decent government. They are 
to 


whom they trust in order to allow 
successfully 
with candidates willing to take money from 
border-line and special-interest contribu- 
tors. 


| 


that many public 
Officials are elected by contributions from 
these “clean” sources. These writings deal 
with those elected from contributions from 


It is this second category of contributors 
that entices public officials. The great ma- 
jority of candidates, when they start out, 
are sincerely interested in doing a consci- 
entious job. 


Right away they learn the facts of poli- 
tics—that it takes money, lots of it, to get 
into office. The stage is thus set for the 
enticement. 

We'll use a hypothetical case: John Jones 
ee ee oe © ae A lot of 

friends encourage him and tell him that 
they'll help him finance his campaign with- 
out obligation. Jones may even put in a 
few hundred or a few thousand dollars of 
his own money. 

Jones gets into the campaign and finds 
that his friends just were talking. They 
put in a few dollars but find excuses for 


not putting up the sum needed for the cam- 
paign. Jones now is out before the public 
with his candidacy and doesn't want to fail 
in the election. He may dig down in his 
own pocket for more money—but unless he 
is wealthy, he hasn't enough. 

At this point the vultures appraise Jones’ 
chances of election. If it seems that he can 
win, they are willing to put the big money 
into the campaign. 

The approach ordinarily is insidious. Jones 
usually is informed that he can have the 
money without obligation. Once elected, 
Jones finds that there was an implied obli- 
gation when he accepted the contribution. 

“If you want to get on in politics,” Jones 
is told, “you have to look after your friends. 
There will be other campaigns rolling around 
and you'll need more money.” 

Often the contributors don’t want any- 
thing illegal. They just want Jones to give 
them the breaks where it can be done with- 
out getting into trouble—usually where an 
administrative decision can go either way. 

“I'm just taking campaign contributions 
for doing something I'd do anyway,” Jones 
rationalizes as he gives a break to a con- 
tributor. 

And, of course, there are those bold con- 
tributors who want to make outright deals. 
They pay cash on the barrel head. 

There are more public officials who go 
wrong from calling close decisions in favor 
of campaign contributors than there are who 
accept graft outright. The former practice, 
Jones tells himself, is not dishonest—just 
expedient. 

Most public officials seek reelection, and 
our hypothetical Mr. Jones is no exception. 
He hasn’t been in office long before he be- 
gins to think of future elections, and he has 
it within his power to accumulate a big kitty 
for the next campaign. He can collect the 
kitty by either being corrupt or by “being 
paid for doing what I would do even if I were 
not being paid.” 

So Jones becomes financially entrenched in 
office. Another newcomer candidate comes 
forth, whom we'll call Smith. 

Smith wants to win Jones’ office. Soon he 
learns the facts of politics the way Jones did 
when he was running for the office. So he’s 
offered money from insidious sources. If he 
uses the money he may have a chance of un- 
seating Jones. And if he refuses it—or the 
citizens sincerely interested in decent gov- 
ernment don’t put up money—Smith goes 
down to defeat. 

All this is a description of a cycle of poli- 
tics that is devouring America’s political 
morality. It is a price of campaigns that are 
too costly. 


Youncer Party Men Seek Limit On ELECTION 
CONTRIB” <IONS, EXPENSES 
(By Ross Cunningham) 

Younger members of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties in this State may join 
in a lawmaking task which older members 
of the parties conveniently have found them- 
selves too busy to undertake. 

The task is the writing of an effective State 
law for the control and limitation of election- 
campaign contributions and expenditures. 

Washington's laws, like the Federal laws, 
are so ineffective that they often make per- 
Jurers out of otherwise honest candidates. 

OBLIGATIONS ARE RESULT 

The cost of running for important offices 
is far too high. Too often these excessive 
costs force a candidate to obligate himself to 
contributors. 

The sum of $50,000 is the rock-bottom 
amount that a candidate needs to spend on 
@ successful campaign for United States 
Senator or for governor. He knows that the 
figure may have to go to $100,000 or higher— 
depending upon how much his opponents 
are able to spend. 
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A congressional race often runs consider- 
ably more than $25,000. A candidate for 
mayor of Seattle can expect to need $40,000. 
A councilmanic race may run more than 
$7,500. These are bottom figures; there is 
virtually no ceiling in a tough race. 

Campaign costs are rising. A few years 
ago a campaign could be conducted for half 
what it costs this year. Another few years 
may see the costs doubled again. 

To see what the future holds for Wash- 
ington politics, unless corrective legislation 
is obtained soon, it is well to look at the 
experience of the older Eastern States, 


SURVEY HELD 


A survey of the St. Petersburg (Fia.) 
Times disclosed that elections in Florida 
in the past few years have cost individual 
candidates, or their contributors, more than 

750,000. These contributions may be tied in 
with the scandals that have rocked Florida 
politics during the past 18 months. 

Campaigns for governor and United States 
Senator in some Eastern States have cost 
at least $500,000 for each candidate. 

In Washington State politics it is common 
practice for some candidates to falsify their 
official reports on expenditures and contribu- 
tions. This is possible because of the loop- 
holes in the laws. 

The situation places the otherwise truth- 
ful candidate in this position: If he reports 
truthfully that he is spending, say $60,000, 
his opponent may report he is spending only 
$25,000—though in reality the opponent may 
be spending more than $60,000. 

The candidate who would like to make an 
honest report is forced to lie or face probable 
defeat on the charge that he is “buying” the 
office. 

The laws vary in city, State, and Federal 
elections—and none is effective. A candi- 
date for a city office is supposed to file returns 
after the primary election and again after 
the finals. A Federal candidate must file 
@ report of expenditures and contributions 
twice at intervals before the election. A 
State candidate is supposed to file a report 
after the election—when it is too late for 
the voters to use the information in the 
election. 

The Young Democrats of Washington last 
November initiated a program for a new 
State law for control and limitation of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures. 


COOPERATION NEED SEEN 


The Young Democrats adopted @ resolu- 
tion calling on the Washington Young Re- 
publican Federation to join them in draft- 
ing a law and helping to get it enacted. 
The Young Democrats realized it would take 
the better elements in both parties to get 
the law passed. They also realized they 
would have a better chance of success in a 
bipartisan effort. 

Last week end, when the Young Republican 
Federation met in Yakima, its president, 
Frank Pritchard, of Yakima, appointed a 
committee to explore the situation with the 
Young Democrats. 

The move in the Young Democrats was led 
by Representatives David Roderick, Seattle, 
and Robert S. Ford, Bremerton. 


Question of tk Week 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER = -~ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, with 


Lincoln’s anniversary on the immediate 
horizon, it might be timely to ask what 
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Abe would have done in Washington 
todav. 

What would Lincoln have, first, said 
about the grafters in Washington? Sec- 
ond, done about them? Do you think 
he would have had trouble hiring an 
attorney to clean up the mess? 


Budget Offers Few Spots for Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, in the following article by 
Mr. John D. Morris, turns a revealing 
light on some of the facts about our 
budget: 

Bupcet Orrers Few Spots ror CUTS—EXxPEND- 
ITURES ALREADY AUTHORIZED ACCOUNT FOR 
Lion's SHARE 

(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—It's the budget- 
cutting season on Capitol Hill again, evi- 
denced, as usual, by public vows of big re- 
ductions and private misgivings over the 
anticipated results. 

But the misgivings are stronger than the 
vows. It is not hard to see why. 

This budget asks Congress for $84,200,000,- 
000 in new obligational authority and con- 
templates actual expenditures of $85,400,- 
000,000 from the Treasury during the 12 
months of the forthcoming fiscal year. The 
second of these figures is the key one, for 
it is the level of actual spending that deter- 
mines the need for tax revenue and the 
size of the debt. 

Congress has the power, at the moment, 
to manipulate or cut only about half of the 
$85,400,000,000 in actual expenditures. The 
reason for this is the tremendous carry-over 
in obligational authority voted by previous 
congressional sessions since the Korean war 
started. 

OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Because so much military purchasing today 
is for heavy equipment that won't be paid 
for in full until it is delivered, Congress has 
to grant the authority to spend money long 
before the Treasury will be called upon to 
pay the bills. When the new fiscal year be- 
gins next July 1 there will be $72,800,000,000 
worth of this obligational authority already 
on the books. 

Congress cannot very well withdraw this 
authority, since the administration has al- 
ready made contracts with various suppliers 
to pay out the money when the goods are 
delivered. 

Actually, only $39,400,000,000 of this $72,- 
800,000,000 will be spent in the fiscal year 
1953, the rest being carried over again into 
the succeeding year. But when the $39,400,- 
000,000 is subtracted from the total 1953 
expenditures of $85,400,000,000, there remains 
only $46,000,000,000 (or about half of the 
year’s spending) for Congress to economize 
with—an excellent source for any budget- 
cutter’s misgivings. 

Another misgiving arises when the task 
of whittling down the projected $14,400,- 
000,000 deficit is approached from another 
direction. 

Of the $85,400,000,000 that President Tru- 
man proposes to spend, $65,000,000,000 is for 
what he calls major national security pro- 
grams. He lists them as military services, 
international security, development of 
atomic energy, defense production and eco- 


nomic stabilization, civil defense, and pro- 
motion of the merchant marine. 

Of the remaining $20,400,000,000, $14,000,- 
000,000 is for what the President labels 
“major fixed and continuing charges.” By 
and large, these items cannot be reduced un- 
less Congress repeals or revises basic legis- 
lation already on the statute books. They 
include grants to States for public assistance, 
$1,100,000,000; pensions and other veterans’ 
benefits and services, $4,000,000,000; and 
farm-price support, $253,000,000. 

The biggest single item in that category, 
#6,3C0,000,000 for interest on the national 
debt, could not be reduced appreciably even 
by an unlikely act of Congress. 


ONLY $6,400,000,000 LEFT 


Thus, if the cost of “major national se- 
curity programs” and “major fixed and con- 
tinuing charges” is deducted from the Presi- 
dent’s $85,400,000,000 budget total, there re- 
mains the grand total of $6,400,000,000 for 
the budget cutters to attack. 

That possibly is one reason that those who 
have anything resembling a specific budget- 
cutting blueprint are emphasizing the desir- 
ability of reducing appropriations for mili- 
tary and foreign-aid programs. 

Senator Paut H. Dovcias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, recognizes this in proposing about 
$7,000,000,000 of budget cuts. Mr. DovG.Las, 
so far, is one of the few legislators to come 
forward with concrete suggestions on the 
much-evaded question of just how and where 
reductions should be made. 

“I think,” he says, “that without reducing 
our fire power or military effectiveness at 
all we could save $4,000,000,000 [in the $51,- 
200,000,000 military budget}. I think we 
should probably have to cut foreign aid, too. 
It would look to me as though we should 
cut that by from $1,509,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000.” 

The rest of the savings envisioned by Mr. 
DovucLas would involve subsidies, which he 
does not identify; public works, higher 
postal rates, Federal personnel, and “the De- 


partments of State, Agriculture, and certa:n ~ 


other Government bureaus.” 

In any proposal for reduction in military 
and foreign-aid expenditures, however, the 
question of how much control Congress ac- 
tually has over the Government's purse 
strings in any 1 year again pops up. The 
answer: More than half of the 1953 expendi- 
tures in these fields will be out of appro- 
priations and other.such authorizations that 
have already been voted by Congress. 


FORMULA FOR SAVING 


Another favorite economy formula is to 
reduce the number of Federal employees. 
One Member of the House of Representatives 
has proposed a $2,000,000,000 budget cut by 
that method. 

The Budget Bureau cites some statistics 
in this connection, as follows: The 1953 
budget contemplates expenditures of $8,000,- 
000,000 to pay 2,665,000 employes. Four- 
fifths of the workers are in the Department 
of Defense, Post Office Department, and 
Veterans’ Administration. If the remaining 
roll of about 550,000 were slashed in half, 
the savings would total about $1,000,000,000. 

Annually, the most complete and detailed 
budget-cutting blueprint is produced by 
Senator Harry F. Byrrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia. It has come to be known as the Byrd 
budget. 

Senator Byrp is still working on this year’s 
edition. A member of his staff says: 

“It’s the most difficult one we've ever had. 
It’s pretty hard to squeeze.” 

Even so, Mr. Byrp’s experts believe at least 
$5,000,000,000 of reductions can be achieved. 
But that entails the repeal or revision of 
laws already in effect. And past experience 
has proved that Congress often passes but 
seldom repeals laws authorizing expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, That goes double for 
an election year. 
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President Carl McFarland, of Montana 
State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD M 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the REecorp an article 
in the February 1952 issue of the Palm, 
official magazine of Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity. 

The article, by Earl Martell, tells the 
story of the brilliant career of Dr. Carl 
McFarland, who graduated from Mon- 
tana in 1928, and who has now returned 
as the president of this outstanding edu- 
cational institution. 

We of Montana are extremely fortu- 
nate that Carl McFarland has returned 
to our alma mater. We are more than 
happy with his accomplishments to date 
and we know that he will furnish the 
leadership to carry us onward and up- 
ward in the future. 

The article follows: 


Past WortTHY MASTER OF DELTA XI CHAPTER 
First ALUMNUS To HEAD MONTANA STATE 


(By Earl W. Martell) 


When Montana State University installed 
its new president on October 12, the cere- 
mony was one of the main features of the 
institution’s 1951 homecoming, for it marked 
the first time an alumnus has been selected 
to head the university. 

For Delta Xi, of Alpha Tau Omega, how- 
ever, it was more than a general reunion 
high light, because Dr. Carl McFarland, 
Montana State University’s new president, 
is a past worthy master of the chapter and 
one of its strongest supporters. 

Brother McFarland, Montana, 1928, earned 
three degrees at Montana State University, 
which he entered in 1924; a bachelor of arts 
in history, 1928; a master of arts in political 
science, 1929; and a bachelor of laws with 
honors in 1930. His distinguished career 
after leaving the university won for him a 
fourth degree from his alma mater, the hon- 
orary doctor of laws, conferred by the uni- 
versity in 1949, when he was invited to give 
the Montana State University commence- 
ment address. A doctor of juridical science 
degree from Harvard in 1932 rounds out the 
list. 

Physically, the paths of Brother McFar- 
land and Delta Xi separated after 1930, 
Delta Xi to face the ups and downs of an 
active fraternity and eventually to close 
during the war years, and McFarland to 
begin a career whicn led to national recog- 
nition in the field of law. The way in which 
their paths met again recently neither could 
have guessed 20 years ago. 

McFarland left the university to become 
clerk to the justices of the Montana Su- 
preme Court, and after a year went to Har- 
vard to complete his formal education. He 
returned to Montana in 1932 to become a 
member of the law firm of Toomey & Mc- 
Farland in Helena, the State capital. The 
following spring, the supreme court made 
him its commissioner for the codification of 
Mon ana statutes, and in September of 1933 
granted him leave to go to Washington, D. C., 
for a tour of duty in the Department of 
Justice. 

There he soon became head of one of the 
sections preparing cases for presentation to 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
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later the first assistant in the Department's 
Antitrust Division. 

In 1937 the late President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to be Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the largest division of the 
Department of Justice, handling all matters 
relating to lands, oil, and interior affairs. 
He resigned in 1939 to enter the practice of 
law in Washington in partnership with for- 
mer United States Attorney General Homer 


A busy law career might have been enough 
activity for most persons, but Brother Mc- 
Farland’s work brought demands from the 
field of higher education, and soon he was 
doing double duty as a lecturer in various 
universities. 

This side of his career began back in 1934 
when Harvard University published Brother 
McFarland’s book on Judicial Control of Ad- 
ministrative Agencies, which had grown out 
of his doctoral dissertation, written at Har- 
vard in 1931-32. Recommendations made in 
that book relating to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have since been adopted by Federal 
statute. Also in 1934, the American Bar 
Association gave him its first Ross award for 
his writings on constitutional law. 

He was invited to lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and at Cornell in 1942 and 
at New York University in 1947 and 1948, in 
the latter year on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of David Dudley Field, famous New 
York lawyer who wrote the codes of law 
originally adopted in Montana. Then he 
became a regular lecturer at the University 
of Virginia. 

High honors came to McFarland along 
the way. In 1946, “in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services,” New York University 
dedicated to him its annual volume survey- 
ing American law for the preceding year. 
As principal draftsman of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, his work received the un- 
usual distinction of becoming law in 1946 
without a single dissenting vote in either 
House of Congress, and in that year also the 
American Bar Association awarded him its 
thirteenth gold medallion “for conspicuous 
service in cause of American jurispru- 
dence.” Mrother McFarland thus became the 
only practicing lawyer to hold that honor, 
the other dozen recipients being teachers, 
editors, and jurists, including such men as 
Elihu Root, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

In the years immediately preceding his in- 
vitation to become president of Montana 
State University, Brother McFarland headed 
the law firm of McFarland & Sellers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is general counsel for 
organizations of such industries as livestock, 
milk, cotton, and automotive supplies, and 
also represents various major labor and busi- 
ness groups. 

Back at Montana State University after 
the war, several ATO’s on the faculty and 
others in Missoula, sparked by Earl C. Lory, 
Colorado A. and M., 1928, professor of chem- 
istry, began efforts to reactivate Delta Xi. 
Although handicapped by rented, inadequate 
quarters off the beaten path, the chapter 
ahead rapidly. 

No suitable houses could be found in the 
established area of fraternity and sorority 
housing, and the few which might be turned 
et great expense into acceptable quarters 
were out of sight financially. The chapter 
didn’t leave the load to alumni but began 
efforts to build a fund to finance a house 
when the opportunity came. Rigid economy 
in operation, incidentally aided One year in 
the food department by some big game 
bagged by the brothers, and a specal assess- 
ment levied on themselves were among the 
steps taken. Local alumni helped in a cam- 
paign to contact chapter alumni. 

Busy with presidential duties, including 
®@ session of the Montana Legislature, after 
his arrival on the Montana campus early in 
1951, Brother McFarland found time to work 


with the chapter and alumni on the house 
problem. What might have been a delicate 
situation in his dual role of ATO alumnus 
and president of the university never de- 
veloped for Brother McFarland. He is an 
ATO alumnus as far as chapter activities 
are concerned, an alumus whose calm con- 
viction that something could be done im- 
parted a feeling that something would be 
done. 

One of the former presidents of the uni- 
versity had built a home adjacent to the 
campus, large and solidly constructed. After 
his death the home had passed to other 
owners. It not only could be adapted easily 
into a fine home for Delta Xi but it offered 
a better location, fraternitywise, than even 
the present fraternity area. The part played 
by Brother McFarland and others has not 
been publicized, but Delta Xi, with much 
of the remodeling work done by actives and 
local alumni, moved into the house in time 
for rush week last fall. 

Reporting briefly on what Brother McFar- 
land has done since graduation is easier 
than an attempt to describe him personally. 
A medium-sized man with a quiet smile, a 
university president who enjeys a pipe or 
cigar and frequently works in his shirt 
sleeves, a pleasant personality of which you 
become aware rather than bump up against, 
@ man to whom close employees are devoted, 
a@ hard core of wide experience and ability 
leavened by basic integrity and kindness— 
Brother McFarland might be described as a 
gentleman who is sturdy as a rock. 

His return to the campus also meant the 
return of another Montanan, Patricia Regan, 
Montana, 1932, who is Mrs. McFarland. 

Whatever the factors which caused Brother 
McFarland to give up his Washington prac- 
tice to become president of Montana State 
University, it is probable that memories of 
fraternity associations contributed to his de- 
cision. Delta Xi hopes so. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL N 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
Seattle’s centennial year wears on, the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer points with 
civic pride to individual and group ac- 
complishments. 

We, of Seattle, of course, are proud 
of individual and group accomplish- 
ments, and we can be forgiven if we are 
especially happy over the national 
Hearst newspaper history and oratory 
champions, John McFee and Hugh R. 
McGough. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following Post-Intelligencer 
editorial: 

CENTENNIAL JEWELS 

Seattle, Queen City of the Northwest, wears 
many a bright jewel in her crown as she cel- 
ebrates her centennial year. 

Some of these are for attainments in field 
of sports, others for accomplishments in in- 
tellectual pursuits, All are the envy of sister 
cities throughout the Nation. 

Let us take stock of some of our centen- 
nial gems. 

Latest is young John McFee, 17-year-old 
Queen Anne High School senior, who placed 
first in the Hearst newspapers’ ninth annual 


American history awards contest for high 
schools from coast to coast. 

He follows the footsteps of another na- 
tional winner, Hugh R. McGough, of Seattle 
University, who defeated the best the coun- 
try had to offer to win the national college 
championship in the Hearst newspapers’ 
tournament of orators. 

Then there’s Man of the Year Hugh Mc- 
Elhenny, whose power on the gridiron 
brought home all-American honors. 

There’s Stan Sayres, whose series of Slo- 
mo-shuns have left behind the best speed 
boats the rest of the Nation could muster. 

There’s flashy John O’Brien, of Seattle Uni- 
versity, whose keen eye for a basket has the 
Nation’s sport circles talking and cheering 
him on to set a new college scoring record. 

And there's a sparkle from Tippy Dye and 
all his boys who are leading the northern 
division of the Pacific coast conference. 

There's Harry “Kid” Matthews, who turned 
the eyes of the boxing world westward to the 
centennial city. 

And how about the Rainiers that brought 
the baseball pennant home? 

Yes, it’s a jewel-encrusted crown our 
Queen City wears on her centennial year. 





Where Would You Cut? 
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HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 





OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Henry Hazlitt which ap- 
peared in the Februar, 4 issue of News- 
week: 

WHERE WovuLtp You Cut? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

For the last 18 years, whenever a Congress- 
man or @ mere taxpayer has ventured to ex- 
press concern about the ever-mounting total 
of Federal spending, he has been promptly 
squelched by some administration §vokes- 
man with the rhetorical question, “Where 
would you cut?” 

The question is seldom asked as a sincere 
quest for information. It is a taunt, uttered 
in the assurance that there are certain politi- 
cally sacrosanct causes, and that none will 
dare question the amount of any expenditure 
made in the name of such causes. The sacred 
word in Washington today is defense. In 
our cities it is education. In England it is 
full employment. Any private business that 
tried to run its budget on this incantation 
basis would soon be on the rocks. And so, 
eventually, will a government. 

The basic fallacy involved in the question, 
“Where would you cut?” is that it assumes 
the burden of proof to be on those who wish 
to make economies. But the real burden 
of proof obviously belongs on the executive 
who proposes the spending. It is his job to 
make a positive case for every dollar of that 
proposed spending. And in the whole fan- 
tastic new budget of $85,400,000,000 there are 
very few places where this positive case has 
been seriously made. Mr. Truman’s defend- 

ers seem to think it is enough to say of any 
questioned item, “Secretary Brannan has 
asked for it,” or “The Army has asked for it.” 
But no private firm could afford to assume 
that a mere unsupported request was a suf- 
ficient reason for increasing the spending 
budget of one of its departments. 

Mr. Truman asks, for example, the tre- 
mendous sum of $10,500,000,000 for military, 
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economic, and technical assistance to for- 
eign governments in the next fiscal year. He 
demands this huge sum on familiar rhetori- 
cal grounds, “We cannot * * ©® isolate 
ourselves from threats to other freemen,” 
etc. But he never tells us why the amount 
should be $10,500,000,000, nor why the NATO 
governments of Europe cannot pay more 
than ¢8,600,000,000 this year for their own 
armament, though they manage to find 
$21,400,000,000 for nondefense expenditures, 
largely socialistic. (See this column Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, and January 14.) 

Those who assert it is the responsibility of 
Congress rather than the President to bring 
spending down to a bearable level by cut- 
ting the budget item ly item have simply 
never stopped to consider what this would 
mean. The $85,400,000,0C0 for which Mr. 
Truman asks is the aggregate amount to be 
spent by 1.252 different organizational units. 
How can Congress determine to exactly how 
much, if anything, each of these 1,252 spend- 
ing or ge.ting units is entitled? Particu- 
larly when the individual budget of each 
one of these agencies or categories is in turn 
usually made up of hundreds of items? 

What we do know is that wherever Con- 
gress has pried into the details of the pres- 
ent administration's spending it has almost 
invariably found gross waste. On December 
11, for example, House investigators found 
that the Army had ordered enough front- 
axle housing gaskets for jeeps to last more 
than 104 years, enough engine valve tappets 
to last for 79.4 years, enough engine clutch 
washers to last for 84.7 years. And so on. 
This is a tiny sample of the waste. It is 
simply impossible for Congress to go into 
an infinity of such grisly details. 

The individual taxpayer, in brief, is sel- 
dom in a position to say precisely where the 
budget should be cut, but he can say how 
it should be cut. We will not have an or- 
derly and responsible budget until we re- 
form our entire budgetary procedure. (See 
this column December 24, 1951.) 

But the first and indispensable step is for 
Congress to adopt the Coudert resolution. 
It should send Mr. Truman's unbalanced 
and irresponsible budget back to him with 
the request that he submit a revised budget 
cutting his proposed $85,400,000,000 of spend- 
ing down at least to the $71,000,000,000 of 
revenues expected under present tax laws. 
If the President declines this opportunity 
to use his own scalpel, he can hardly com- 
plain if Congress applies a meat ax. 


Morals and McCarthy 4 YY 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 21, 1952: 


MORALS AND MCCARTHY 


In a strong and lucid speech on Friday to 
the Women's National Democratic Club, 
Senator Hereert LEHMAN, of New York, put 
the problem of morals in Government into 
balanced perspective. Venality is not the 
Only threat, or even the gravest threat, to 
integrity in the Federal service. There is 
even greater danger in what Senator LEHMAN 
refers to as “a sort of creeping moral myopia 
* * * a growing acceptance of vio'a- 
tions of basic human rights.” He refers to 


this also by its more common, shorthand 
name, McCarthyism. 

The Senator from New York is not a man 
to minimize the seriousness of loose morals 
in money matters. “The Government in all 
its branches must be purged of those in 
positions of trust who show themselves in- 
sensitive to the moral values of honesty, 
integrity, and incorruption,” he says bluntly. 
And he adds to this, significantly, that “if 
the Government does not pursue prompt 
and vigorous action to dismiss and punish 
those who have betrayed their trust, the 
Democratic Party will not hold or deserve 
the confidence of the people.” There is no 
mincing of words in this warning to the 
party of which he is a distinguished elder 
statesman. 

While the American people indubitably 
should be shocked at violations of public 
trust, it should be equally shocked, the 
Senator declares, “at the pillaging of people's 
reputations, at the stripping from them of 
their good names and character, by political 
hucksters who, under the protection of leg- 
islative immunity, pillory innocent people 
as Communists and subversives. This, too, 
is indecent and immoral.” 

The Senator points a shrewd finger at the 
couse of the callousness which permits this 
pillaging to occur. “Fear,” he observes, 
“has replaced determination as a motive 
for action in many minds. The fine regard 
for individual rights which is the very 
essence of America has been subjected to 
the awful pressure of fear of communism 
and Communist doctrine.” And the con- 
sequence of this prevalent fear has been to 
weed out of the civil service “the qualities 
of initiative, enterprise, and integrity.” As 
Senator LEHMaN puts it, “the crusader, run- 
ning the risk of being called a Communist, 
has either left the Government service or 
has lapsed into lassitude. It has become in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit for Government 
service young, courageous, and imaginative 
people.” The condition is one which pro- 
motes neither high civil service standards 
nor national security. 


The American Taxpayer Is Tired of Con- 
gress Talking About Economy, Yet 
Doing Nothing About It 


REMARKS > 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman, on January 21, sub- 
mitted his budget request for the fiscal 
year 1953 totaling nearly $86,000,000,000, 
in my opinion he presented to the Amer- 
ican people, as he did last year when he 
asked for $71,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1952, one of the most important 
legislative matters to come before this 
Congress. It is important because the 
National budget affects the daily life of 
every American citizen. 

The nearly $86,000,000,000 budget for 
the fiscal year 1953 sets a new record for 
a year not marked by an all-out war. As 
a matter of fact, the figure has been 
exceeded only twice and that was during 
the two peak World War II years of 
1944 and 1945. 

This estimated $86,000,000,000 budget 
is based on estimated receipts of $71,- 
v00,000,000 in tax revenue which means 
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a deficit of nearly $15,000,000,000 unless 
Congress does one of two things. First, 
governmental expenditures will have to 
be decreased or, secondly, taxes must be 
increased. 

When discussing the President’s pro- 
posed budget I want it understood I have 
always voted for every dollar necessary 
for our national defense. I have, how- 
ever, always opposed wasteful expendi- 
ture of Federal funds which increases 
the cost of government and makes high 
taxes necessary. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, I voted to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment every time the opportunity was 
presented. As a result, a saving of sev- 
eral billion dollars was effected by cut- 
ting departmental appropriations. At 
the same time, I insisted that we get a 
full dollar’s worth in return for every 
dollar spent on national defense and 
foreign aid. The economy program that 
I followed during the first session of this 
Congress will guide me in analyzing the 
President's request for $86,000,000,000. 

Speaking frankly, and joining other 
Members of Congress from both politi- 
cal parties, I will support all efforts de- 
signed to reduce the President’s budget 
to an absolute minimum without impair- 
ing our national defense. Some say that 
it will be possible to cut the budget by 
$10,000,000,000, and if it is found prac- 
tical to do so such action will have my 
wholehearted support. 

If we fail to reduce the President’s 
budget, at the end of the fiscal year 1953, 
our country will be faced with a deficit 
of nearly $15,000,000,000, in addition to 
the $8,500,000,000 deficit estimated for 
the fiscal year 1952 which ends July 1 of 
this year. Therefore, on July 1, 1953, 
our national debt which was approxi- 
mately $256,000,000,000 on June 30, 1951, 
will amount to approximately $279,- 
500,000,000 in excess of the statutory 
national debt limit which is now 
$275,000,000,000. 

When the Revenue Act of 1951, com- 
monly known as the tax bill, was under 
discussion in the House last year, I said 
then, and I repeat again, that in speak- 
ing about the national debt each per- 
son’s share is approximately $1,665, and 
it is unfortunate that the American peo- 
ple are being led to believe that the na- 
tional debt is of no concern and that 
according to New Deal-Fair Deal philoso- 
phy we should “forget about it because 
we owe it to ourselves.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Let me read to you what I said on the 
floor of this House on June 22, 1951, 
during the debate on the tax bill: 

Every American who has saved a dollar, or 
who has purchased life insurance or other 
forms of investments, or who owns a small 
savings account or a piece of real estate 
is seriously affected by our swollen national 
debt. Every time we add a dollar to the 
national debt, we encourage inflation which 
decreases the value of the dollar and there- 
by places our national economy in jeopardy. 

As an example, the purchasing value of 
the American dollar in 1945 was 9444 cents 
and since that date, because of inflationary 
causes, it has steadily decreased in value un- 
til today it is about 54 cents. Some econo- 
mists claim that in certain fields of business 
the value of the dollar has decreased to 38 
cents. 
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As the value of the dollar declines, more 
and more dollars are needed by everyone to 
buy the same amount of . When such 
a condition exists for any length of time, the 
whole economy is in danger of total collapse. 

As I have said before, every American who 
has a bank account, a share of stoc::, a piece 
of real estate, or an investment of any kind, 
stands to lose as the value of the dollar 
shrinks. 

If our country should ever face an eco- 
nomic collapse, we will awaken some morn- 
ing to find that the dollar in our pocket is 
virtually worthless. 

In addition to the national debt of some 
$260,000,000,000, which vitally affects all of 
us, the question of increasing taxes definitely 
threatens the economic structure of our 
Nation. This bill, which we are considering 
here today, taxes industry and commerce to 
a point where it virtually amounts to confis- 
cation of private property. 

On the other hand, these high taxes in- 
crease the cost of living to the individual 
taxpayer. Incidentally, during the past year 
the cost of living has increased from 170.2 
percent over 1939 to 185 percent—an in- 
crease of about 15 percent. 

Mind you, the individual taxpayer who has 
had his cost of living increased 15 percent 
the past year is paid in wages with a dollar 
that has decreased in the last 12 months to 
54 cents. 

Therefore, when we talk of increasing taxes 
on industry and commerce, we actually in- 
crease the cost of living to the individual 
taxpayer while paying him in wages with a 
dollar that is worth little more than half its 
face value. 

At the same time, through this bill, we 
are increasing the individual's personal in- 
come taxes to his Government by one-eighth 
of the amount he is now paying. 

In other words, out of every dollar the 
average American earns today, 35 cents is 
paid in taxes to the Federal, State, county, 
and local governments. This is the highest 
tax level in the history of our country and 
warrants serious consideration in the opinion 
of trained economists. 

I have heard it said many times on this 
floor by experienced legislators that when 
we reach the day that you extract from the 
pockets of American taxpayers an amount 
over one-fourth of his earnings you are court- 
ing national bankruptcy. 

It may be well for us to take a lesson from 
the experience of France and England, who 
have suffered from one economic crisis after 
another, 

Looking at France, we find that between 
World War I and World War II French public 
expenditures rose to a point where 34 per- 
cent of the French taxpayer’s income was 
taken by his Government. As a result, the 
franc was devalued to a point where the 
economy of the country was destroyed. To- 
day France is vainly trying to recover its 
economic balance. 

In the case of England, at the beginning 
of World War II the Government was taking 
26 cents out of every dollar earned by the 
wage earner for tax p In 1945 it rose 
to 42 cents and in 1947 it continued its flight 
until it reached the high figure in 1949 of 
44 cents. 

Today Great Britain has the highest tax 
rate of any nation in the world, and we all 
know that the economy of the British Gov- 
ernment would have completely collapsed 
were it not for the financial aid extended by 
the United States. 

While considering the economic plight of 
France and England, we are reminded that 
during World War II Federal taxes alone in 
this country took 29 cents out of every dol- 
lar earned by American citizens. Between 
1946 and 1948 these taxes decreased to 25 
cents out of every dollar earned. 

Today, however, as I have already men- 
tioned, the average American is paying over 
35 cents in taxes out of every dollar earned, 


In my opinion, we have passed the danger 
point in taxes in this country, and unless we 
profit from the fate that befell France and 
England we face the pain and torture they 
endured in going through the process of 
reestablishing a sound monetary system. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that 
when any foreign nation finds itself in an 
economic tailspin Uncle Sam is always ready 
with an open purse to aid in bailing it out 
of its financial difficulties. Yet we all know 
that if our economy is wrecked there will be 
no Santa Claus to come to the aid of Uncle 
Sam. 

Make no mistake, we are in the dizziest 
spending and taxing period ir the history 
of our country, and it is for that reason 
that we must stop, look, and listen, if we 
are to maintain any semblance of a sound 
and solvent Government. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker; we are in the diz- 
ziest spending and taxing period in the 
history of our country. 

It is fortunate, however, that the av- 
erage American taxpayer is thoroughly 
aroused over the corruption, waste, and 
inefficiency, in Government depart- 
ments, unearthed by congressional com- 
mittees since last summer. He is indig- 
nant when he realizes that it is his hard- 
earned tax dollars that financed the ac- 
tivities of these corrupt Federal offi- 
cials, 

The American taxpayer realizes more 
today than ever, the ill effects of a 
wasteful and extravagant Government. 
He is concerned over our national debt, 
the 50-cent dollar, and the high taxes 
that now extract 35 cents out of every 
dollar he earns. Believe me, when I say, 
he is not only angry, but he is deter- 
mined to do something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, as a conclusion, let me 
say, that as long as our Government 
continues its practice of waste and ex- 
travagance I shal. continue to oppose 
any increase in taxes, as I did last year. 

I intend to continue my voting rec- 
ord to reduce nonessential Government 
expenditures to an absolute minimum. 

The American taxpayer is tired of 
Congress talking economy and then do- 
ing nothing about it. 

He wants positive action and in my 
opinion, he is entitled to it. 
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HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, lest 
we become imbued with our own im- 
portance and in the interest of honest 
criticism, under unanimous consent I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the recent remarks of Mr. Akin Skid- 
more as quoted from the Millbrook 
(N. ¥.) Round Table of Thursday, Janu- 
ary 17, 1952: 





You Saw Ir 
(By Akin Skidmore) 
Congress is in session. Congress is com- 
posed of two parts, known in fancy language 
parties. They have two Houses but in- 
tead of putting one party in one House and 
me in the other, they divide ‘em up. It 
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looks sometimes as if they are divided just 
so they can fall—on our pocketbooks, until 
the word income has become just a prefix 
for the old taproot, tax. 

The Senate is the smaller House and it 
has a broader outlook, like a crow in a cu- 
pola. The larger House is called the House. 
The name was adopted away back when Gov- 
ernment people talked sense and used small 
words. The air is damper there. That is 
why they are always trying to build a fire. 
They burn constituents, which is another 
name for deadwood, from which all the sap 
has been extracted and taker to Washing- 
ton in the guise of a Congressman. 

No one ever came up with a match for 
Congress, but they have enough friction 
down there to start more than they can 
finish. Most Congressmen carry lighters, 
which is handy for people who are all 
thumbs. They grow extra thumbs for 
thumbing rides on airplanes. Now, if I got 
high and tried to drive my car I would be 
arrested. But when a Congressman is high 
in a plane he is above the law. They pur- 
posely make the laws heavy, so they don’t get 
in the way of the high and mighty. 

Mr. Truman spoke to the Congress, be- 
cause this is a democratic country. I don’t 
know why Mr. Churchill will speak to them, 
but someone has said that the English 
are not a race that travels purely for pleas- 
ure. I'll buy that. Mr. Truman's talk was 
more audit than inspiration, but we thought 
he left out a few items. He lumped do- 
mestic and foreign policy all together and 
that lump is so big that it sticks in my craw. 
He is against sin, but just about every Pres- 
ident has said that he was that. He and 
Mr. Churchill said that they were in agree- 
ment. The wording sounded to me as if 
they agreed to let Winston write the an- 
nouncement. The Russians want us to in- 
spect their A-bombs so long as we don’t in- 
terfere in domestic affairs. It would be just 
like those Ruskies to hide their atom bombs 
in some boudoir where an American dip- 
lomat would never think of looking. If we 
didn’t devise a new way of killing in each 
new war, historians couldn’t distinguish one 
from the other, let alone high school kids, 
who never were very distinguished in history. 
The Government keeps adding to the list 
of things that may not be made of brass; 
but if they really wanted to save that metal, 
they could ban the manufacture of brass 
hats. No one was ever too lazy to jump to 
a conclusion. Those narrow dirt roads, 
where two cars could barely pass without 
colliding, are being replaced by splendid wide 
highways, where six or eight cars can collide 
all at once, President Truman’s fondness 
for those sport shirts may be due to the news 
leaks that have been tormenting him. Sport 
shirts carry no tails. A new hat will perk 
up a woman’s morale all right, but you can 
do it cheaper with a whistle. The best way 
to get your face lifted is to pin back your 
years. If anyone asks you the difference 
between democracy and communism, tell 
‘em plenty. 

All kinds of businessmen are kicking about 
Government competing unfairly in their 
line of work. It is about time that we word 
merchants registered a complaint. No mat- 
ter how many words we use, and we all use 
oo many, we are always trying to match 
the classic brevity of the Ten Commandments 
and the Gettysburg addrvss. Although we 
don’t do too well, those Government goons 
are doing a lot worse. What's more, you 
have to read their stuff, or go to goal. 

An OPS order setting the price ceiling on 
manually operated foghorns containg 12,962 
words. That is about the number of words 
used in this column in three months, but 
let me give you a better comparison. The 
Gettysburg address contains 266 words, and 
the Ten Commandments only 297. You 
Said It and its readers are getting shorter 
every week, but not the Government, they 
still use the long form. 
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I Speak for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ay 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to invite attention to 
an outstanding address by my young 
friend, John Graham Altnran, a student 
at St. Andrews Parish High School, 
Charleston County, S. C., November 13, 
1951, in the Voice of Democracy contest 
sponsored by the West Ashley Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which he won. 
His address follows: 


I Speak For Democracy 


I speak for democracy, not tae democracy 
as defined in Webster's Dictionary but the 
Gemocracy fought and died for by such men 
as Patrick Henry, as the shivering, huddled 
masses at Valley Forge, at Wake Island, at 
Bataan. Just what were they willing to give 
their lives for? Did they die in vain? No; a 
thousand times no. 

Let us take, for example, Maj. Colin Kelly. 
“Greater love hath no man that this, than 
@ man lay dovn his life for his friends.” 
What driving force compelled this man to 
crash his flaming plane into a Japanese war- 
ship? I wonder just what he was thinking 
about in those final seconds. If you could 
talk to him for a few mor:ents I don’t think 
you would get any eloquent speeches, any 
ringing words that would forever live in his- 
tory. I doubt seriously if he could actually 
tell you what he died for or give you a defini- 
tion of democr:cy. I doubt if anyone in this 
auditorium could give you an accurate defini- 
tion. How can you put down in words this 
feeling, this spirit, this heritage? 

This great country of ours, the United 
States, was founded on the principles of 
Christianity and democracy. It grew up on 
these principles, and it now stands on these 
principles. Democracy must be right and 
just, for if not, it has certainly fooled a lot 
of people, a lot of smart people. 

For example, let me recall to your memories 
the words of Voltaire, the great French 
philosopher and scientist, “I do not like what 
you say, I do not believe what you say, but I 
will fight until death for your right to say it.” 

For proof of democracy’s greatness, let us 
look back for a moment. Every man in his- 
tory’s unending story who dared to defy the 
mighty principles of democracy has been 
crushed by the very same evil forces which 
he created. Just as Joseph Stalin and his 
cohorts will be destroyed by this Frankin- 
stein's monster that they have founded on 
ungodliness, crime, hate, evil, and destruc- 
tion. 

Now we come to what is known as the 
$64 question. What is democracy? No two 
people would have the same idea. But to me, 
democracy is this. It is being able to go to 
sleep safe in the knowledge that you won't 
be jerked out of bed in the middle of the 
night by the secret police. It’s little children 
playing cowboys and Indians in the next 
yard, it’s the smell of freshly cut grass in 
the summer, it’s the happy air of a crowded 
beach on the Fourth of July. It’s little boys 
scampering over a fence to watch a baseball 
game, It's a boy and girl walking hand-in- 
hand in the park, it’s the look on people’s 
faces as they gaze upward at the Statute of 
Liberty, it's my family and my friends, free 
and unafraid, going to church on Sunday 
morning. 

But you say, how can that be a definition 
of democracy? That's nothing but people, 
everyday people doing everyday things. Why 


that happens all the time. But, don’t you 
see? That's it, that’s what I've been driving 
at Major Kelly didn't sacrifice his life be- 
cause of any speech he'd heard, any books 
he'd read. He and the many, many others 
like him wanted a free country, wanted their 
friends to be able to start each day, secure 
in the knowledge that they were free, free 
to get a coke if they felt like it, free to go out 
if they wanted to, to stay home if they 
wanted to. That's it, that’s what I stand for, 
that’s America, that’s democracy. Those two 
names have always been linked together. I 
pray to God they may remain that way. 
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HON. PAUL C. JONES M 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past severa! days a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
has been making and is continuing a 
study of the procedures which are fol- 
lowed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in making crop forecasts, 
particularly as they apply to cotton. 
This study—and I do not term it an 
investigation—was prompted by the fact 
that the estimates made by BAE dur- 
ing the recent cotton crop season proved 
to be rather far from accurate, and by 
overestimating the crop had the effect 
of depressing prices to the extent that 
farmers are estimated to have suffered 
losses of many millions of dollars. 

To the credit of the BAE, I believe we 
should not overlook the fact that in the 
past over a long period of years, and in 
the releasing of more than 500 estimates 
covering all crops each year, this agency 
has been generally accurate to a degree 
that is to me, worthy of commendation. 

Naturally, I want to see any and every 
improvement in the procedure which 
would contribute to greater accuracy in 
the forecasts by BAE, but at the same 
time I would urge that no one let the 
experience of this past season cause 
them to demand any radical changes 
and certainly do nothing which would 
handicap BAE in continuing the fine 
service which has been’ rendered 
through the years. In that connection 
I would like to insert at this point an 
editorial appearing in the current issue 
of the Missouri Farmer, official publica- 
tion of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
entitled “Let’s Give BAE a Fair Trial”: 

Ler’s Give BAE a Fair Trial 

At the recent farm policy review meet- 
ings held throughout the State quite a 
number of farmers objected to the crop 
forecasts issued from time to time by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
some advocated that this agency should be 
abolished because they believe these fore- 
casts frequently depress farm prices. 

These complaints are called to mind at 
this time because the BAE is now under 
fire for having miscalculated in its forecasts 
of the size of the tobacco and cotton crops 
which allegedly caused financial losses to 
farmers and dealers in these commodities. 
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It is not a new thing for farmers to com- 
plain about the Government crop forecasts. 
Farmers have suspected for many years that 
these forecasts are used by the meat packers 
and grain dealers to depress the market 
prices for their products. 

There is no doubt that the forecasts affect 
farm prices. But they cause them to go up 
as well as down, depending upon whether the 
forecasts are optimistic or pessimistic. 

In considering this subject, it occurs to 
us that we might well hark back to the time 
before we had a BAE to issue the crop fore- 
casts to everybody, farmers, grain dealers, 
meat packers, and all concerned. 

Time -7as when the big grain dealers and 
speculators had their own private system of 
gathering crop information. They sent out 
scouts to size up crop prospects. They had 
hundreds of railroad station agents and 
others reporting to them from all over the 
country. After the information on a crop 
was compiled did they tell farmers or any- 
body else what their findings were? They 
did not. 

The way it all turned out was that the big 
grain dealers and speculators of that day, 
plus the meat packers and others whose busi- 
ness it was to deal in farm products, knew 
what the general situation was. But farm- 
ers didn’t know and had no way to find out. 
This inside, private information enabled the 
Gealers in farm products to pay prices ac- 
cordingly. 

Unquestionably if the BAE should be 
abolished the country would once more re- 
turn to the old system of the dealers and 
processors gathering their own information 
about the size of the grain crops and live- 
stock production and they’d keep the infor- 
mation to themselves because they collected 
it and paid for it only for themselves. Farm- 
ers would have to work in the dark, would be 
unable to estimate how much they should 
plant or how many sows to keep. 

Therefore, it seems to us, it would be wise 
for us to weigh all sides of this question 
carefully before we advocate the abolition of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Not- 
withstanding the BAE may make an occa- 
sional mistake, would it not be better for 
everybody to have the information than to 
leave it up to the big operators who are 
financially able to gather the information for 
themselves and keep it for their own private 
use? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER £- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Hon. Paul 
Scharrenberg, director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of the 
State of California, in which he encloses 
a number of interesting charts which his 
department has used in a safety-first 
campaign. These charts show that the 
population of industrial workers in Cali- 
fornia has increased in the last 35 years 
from 1,500,000 to 4,500,000, but that the 
number of fatal accidents in industry is 
no greater today than 25 years ago. This 
is a record in which every California 
citizen can take pride. It is a high trib- 
ute to the intelligent and efficient ad- 
ministration of industrial safety laws in 
our great State. 











Accomplishments and Future Respensibil- 
ity of the Department of State in the 
Administration of the Displaced Per- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


.Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hervé J. L'Heureux, Chief of the Visa 
Division of the Department of State, 
made a very interesting speech at the 
Third National Resettlement Conference 
of the Displaced Persons Commission in 
Chicago, on January 18, 1952. In that 
speech he gave an excellent analysis, by 
national origin, of the admission of dis- 
placed persons into this country, and he 
discussed the status of our quota system 
as a result of those admissions, and the 
degree in which quotas of certain coun- 
tries have already been absorbed. Thus, 
Mr. L'Heureux’ figures showed, for in- 
stance, that the quota for Latvia has al- 
peney been mortgaged up to the year 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
very useful remarks by Mr. L'Heureux 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS 
Act 


I am very glad of the opportunity to be 
with you here today and to ciscuss with you 
some aspects of the displaced persons pro- 
gram which are of particular concern to the 
Department of State. 

When Congress in 1950 amended the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, the Department 
of State and its consular officers were given 
the major responsibility for the administra- 
tion of four new programs: 

1. The issuance of up to 18,000 immigra- 
tion visas to Polish veterans in Great Britain; 

2. The issuance of up to 4,000 immigration 
vieas to refugees from Chir<; 

3. The issuance of 7,500 immigration visas 
to Greek refugees and of 2,500 visas to Greek 
immigrants entitled to preference status un- 
der their quota; 

4. The issuance of immigration visas to 
European refugees in Europe outside Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, usually referred 
to as out-of-zone refugees. 

While the Department of State carried out 
these four programs jointly with the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the De- 
partment shared with the Displaced Persons 
Commission and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service the responsibility for the 
immigration of all other classes of immi- 
grants benefiting under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. 

Of the four programs for which the De- 
partment of State carried the primary re- 
sponsibility, the first three terminated with 
the expiration of the pertinent provisions of 
the law on December 31,1951. Let me briefly 
review to what extent we were able to com- 
plete these programs satisfactorily. 

Of the 4,000 visas authorized for refugees 
from China, approximately 3,300 have been 
issued. Most of these refugees had fied from 
Communist China to the Island of Samar 
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in the Philippines. A member of my staff 
was assigned to go to Samar as visa consul. 
He and his American staff shared all hard- 
ships, cheerfully, with those they came to 
help. The office of the American consulate 
on Samar consisted of a flimsy hut sur- 
rounded by refugee tents. The offices were 
separated from each other and from the 
public waiting room by strips of canvas. The 
nine men on the consular staff shared a small 
hut for living quarters. When our consular 
office was opened, about 3,300 refugees were 
on the island. About 2,700 of these were 
found to be qualified and were issued immi- 
gration visas for the United States. Most of 
the others were received by other countries. 
While our staff was rightfully proud of their 
work on Samar they also discovered that life 
on this South Sea Island was not exactly the 
way. it is painted in Hollywood and “South 
Pacific.” 

While administrative facilities for the 
issuance of visas to Polish war veterans in 
Great Britain were available without any 
serious difficulty or staff limitation, the 
number of visas issued fell considerably 
short of the authorized number of 18,000. 
Only approximately 11,100 visas were issued 
to this group of immigrants. This was due 
primarily to the fact that not enough Polish 
veterans applied for visas. Many of them 
had found a permanent home in Great Brit- 
ain and therefore did not avail themselves 
of this opportunity to gain admission to the 
United States. 

The 7,500 visas authorized for Greek refu- 
gees were all issued. Of the 2,500 visas 
authorized for the so-called Greek prefer- 
ential group, approximately 1,500 were issued 
since there were not enough qualified appli- 
cants who could benefit from this provision 
of the Displaced Persons Act. 

The quota numbers authorized, which 
were not used by these special groups, have 
not been lost: You will recall the Dircplaced 
Persons Act provided that the number of 
visas authorized for these special groups was 
to come out of the total of 341,000 visas 
authorized for displaced persons in general. 
Numbers not used by these groups were 
made available to the general group of dis- 
placed persons. The problem of reserving 
sufficient numbers for these special groups, 
to meet the anticipated demand and, on the 
other hand, to make them available to the 
general group of displaced persons once the 
special demand was satisfied, was one of the 
major responsibilities of the Visa Division 
under the Displaced Persons Act. This 
called for much planning and calculation 
and keeping in close touch with the day-to- 
day operations. During the last months and 
weeks of the program, some 11,000 numbers 
which had been held available for special 
groups, particularly for Polish war veterans 
and certain orphan children, were released 
for the use of other displaced persons when 
it became reasonably clear these special 
groups would not use them. 

The fourth group of displaced persons for 
whom the Department of State has been as- 
signed the primary responsibility consists of 
the so-called out-of-zone refugees for whom 
visa issuance is authorized under section 
3 (c) of the amended Displaced Persons Act. 
This group is different from all others in 
various respects. First of all, visas may he 
issued to this group through June 30, 1954. 
In order to qualify for visa issuance under 
section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act, 

an alien must have entered an area or coun- 
try in Europe outside Italy or the American, 
British, or French sectors or zones of Ger- 
many and Austria between September 1, 
1939, and January 1, 1949, and they must 
establish that they are persons of European 
national origin displaced from the country 
of their birth or nationality or of their last 
residence as a result of events subsequent to 
the outbreak of World WarII. They also are 
required to establish that they are unable to 
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return to any of such countries because of 
persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinions; also, 
they must not have been firmly resettled in 
any other country. The law provides that 
between July 1, 1950, and June 30, 1954, 50 
percent of the nonpreference portion of the 
immigration quotas under the 1924 act are 
to be made available to these aliens. 

In order to carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress with respect to this group of refugees, 
our quota-control officer must first satisfy 
the visa demand from persons entitled to 
first- and second-preference quota status. 
Since the Immigration Act of 1924 gives the 
first call on 50 percent of each quota to first- 
preference quota immigrants and first call on 
the other 50 percent to second-preference 
quota immigrants, there may be no nonpref- 
erence portion left if the demand for visas 
by these preference groups is sufficiently 
large. In other words, 50 percent of that 
portion of each quota which is not used by 
these preference groups is to be made avail- 
able to the out-of-zone refugees. The cal- 
culation of this figure is complicated by the 
fact that under the law the first and second 
preference demand under quotas over 300 is 
to be satisfied on a month-by-month basis, 
while for the purpose of the out-of-zone 
refugees the law prescribed that quotas be 
computed on an annual rather than on a 
monthly basis. To comply with this provi- 
sion, we have to estimate the probable de- 
mand for preference quota visas within each 
of the four fiscal years during which visas 
may be issued to the out-of-zone refugees, 
and on the basis of these estimates we have 
to decide how many quota numbers we can 
safely authorize for the out-of-zone refugees 
without exhausting all available quota num- 
bers for which a demand may arise if our 
estimates should prove to be incorrect, 

Here are some data which may be of in- 
terest to you in connection with the issuance 
of visas to out-of-zone refugees. In all, 
about 5,000 visas have been issued to these 
refugees during the last 18 months. By far 
the largest number, approximately 2,700 
visas, went to natives of Poland. The next 
largest group of out-of-zone refugees are 
natives of Czechoslovakia who were issued 
approximately 680 visas. In addition, sub- 
stantial numbers of visas have been issued 
under section 3 (c) of the act to natives of 
Hungary, Lithuania, Soviet Union, Yugo- 
siavia, and Latvia. We hac even two Swiss, 
one French, one British, and one Irish quota 
immigrant who qualified as out-of-zone ref- 
ugees. 

All numbers presently available for the 
issuance of visas under section 3 (c) have 
already been allocated under the quotas of 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union, and 
Yugoslavia. Some few additional quota 
numbers authorized under section 3 (c) of 
the Displaced Persons Act will become avail- 
able in March. Section 3 (c) numbers are 
currently available from the quotas of the 
following countries: Albania, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Germany, and Italy. 

Many of the agencies represented here to- 
day have been accredited by the Department 
of State for the out-of-zone refugee pro- 
gram. Those of you who are interested in 
helping with this program but have not yet 
applied for their accreditation should do so 
without delay since our consular officers are 
not permitted to accept agency assurances 
unless the organizations are approved for 
the specific section of the Displaced Persons 
Act under which they wish to sponsor the 
admission of aliens. Also, may I remind 
you that different from all other programs, 
in connection with the visa application of 
out-of-zone refugees only assurances iden- 
tifying the particular applicant by name, 
so-called named assurances, may be accepted 
by consular officers. Regulations exclude the 
submission for section 3 (c) cases of so-called 
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unnamed assurances which request the ad- 
mission of an alien having specific skills or 
other qualifications without identifying the 
applicant by name, 

I know you are all interested in the total 
number of visas which have been issued un- 
der the Displaced Persons Act up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. I had hoped I could bring 
these data with me today but unfortunately 
we have not yet received the final figures 
from all consulates concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the program. On the basis 
of the reports already received I believe it 
can be estimated that some 312,000 visas 
have been issued to the so-called IRO refu- 
gees and persecutees under section 2 (c) of 
the act. 

Before I conclude my remarks I should 
like to discuss briefly the effect the admis- 
sion of displaced persons will have on the 
volume of future immigration. As you 
know, with few exceptions persons admitted 
under the Displaced Persons Act are quota 
immigrants. The Congress facilitated their 
admission to the United States by permit- 
ting that visas issued to them be charged to 
the quotas for future years, with a future- 
quota-charging limit of 25 percent of the 
respective quotes for the years 1950 to 1954 
and a limit of 50 percent of each quota for 
the years thereafter. While this provision 
permitted the rapid movement of displaced 
persons to the United States it will of ccurse 
have a bearing upon the volume of future 
immigration. 

The extent to which the admission of 
displaced persons will affect the volume of 
future immigration becomes evident from 
the following data which show the fiscal 
year up to which annual quotas have in 
part been absorbed by visas issued to dis- 
placed persons. 


Country: Year 
DIMNIDs cddcirncndodeddlhctiniesdiiet’é 1958 
RNA... colin ciinttccesu Bi detent 1955 
ein ae akectceietetln cs 1963 
Chink (WONG) bwicthidc Sake dccesee 1064 
Caschosiovakis.........cccccecesect - 1978 
RN okt ib cdbtcxdunsdbasie 1958 
RN isi cassia - 2146 
Gas cin down cecsict let daesed 2713 
GIN bit a Stisnicttiibciewentaes 1685 
DINE Sitred in cha onctccnnesbosldae 1956 
RW on oda dba ddd lucdabitbeseceeds 2274 
Se. soe Ci catcntenindecdabul 2087 
a ES ee 1989 
Ges oe ti nin ttinantcesbhs -. 2904 
Nh odin cnind eactcebeeswdueaeed 19£8 
TE Soskcwscukcucddeetuiesocee 1964 
i Oe Oe Wckentb aoectobeneannel 1978 
evo wi ckscccbececsacetssind 2001 


Those of us in the Department of State 
and in the Foreign Service concerned with 
the displaced-persons program have done 
everything possible to make it a successful 
one. During the last days of December 
members of my staff in the Visa Division 
were available on a 24-hour schedule to 
handle last minute calls for quota numbers 
from Frankfurt, Munich, and other places. 
The consulate general in Frankfurt in a pre- 
liminary report on the closing stages of the 
major part of the displaced-persons program 
wrote that work was carried on all day on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays in order 
to process the maximum number of appli- 
cants. The subconsular office at Funk- 
kaserne near Munich, for example, which had 
a normal complement of 10 officers, obtained 
the service of seven additional vice consuls 
from the Munich consulate general for the 
final days of the program. All officers worked 
= midnight on December 30 and Decem- 

r 31, 

Our part in the program, however, could 
not have been accomplished had it not been 
for the fine cooperation we had from many 
agencies, particularly the voluntary agen- 
cies, many of which are represented here to- 
day. We also had the splendid cooperation 
of John Gibson, the Chairman of the Dis- 


placed Persons Commission, and the other 
members of the Commission and his staff, as 
well as from the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and Public Health Service. I 
think the fact that we could resolve satis- 
factorily the many new and challenging 
problems presented by the displaced-persons 
program was a telling example of democracy 
in action and I believe we can be proud of 
this achievement. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Ennis, Mont., and its sur- 
rounding territory are to be congratu- 
lated for their own efforts in building 
their own hospital to take care of their 
own people. 

The pioneering spirit of the West is 
far from dead when one considers how 
these hardy Montanans took care of 
their own needs. Words fail me in try- 
ing to express my feelings on their mag- 
nificent initiative, but the story carried 
in the February issue of the Ladies’ 
oe Journal tells the tale and tells it 
well: 


CiTIZENs BuILp THEIR Own HOSPITAL IN 
ENNIs, Mont. 


Though the color is still drained from his 
face, Steve Hubner’s breathing is steady and 
deep now. In his hospital room in Ennis, 
Mont., a faint sickish sweetness lingers and 
you recognize it at once as an ether smell. 
Mrs. Martha Flowers, the nurse, moves over 
to adjust the crisp, white sheets around the 
sleeping boy and slips quietly out to find his 
father. 

In the corridor Mr. Hubner is still numb 
with fear. “Our little boy would have bled 
to death,” he keeps saying, “if the new hos- 
pital hadn't been so close. * * * Steve 
would have bled to‘death.” 

It was just a little more than an hour ago 
when a friend's 12-gage shotgun exploded, 
catching Steve at close range and ripping his 
side wide open. A great quantity of precious 
blood had poured out before they could get 
him here. 

“Steve will be all right,” soft-spoken Mrs. 
Flowers reassures the anxious little group, 
and you feel the tension lift as she turns 
back to the room. 

Tragedy has struck often among the 1,300 
sober-minded, hard-working residents of 
Ennis and surrounding Madison Valley. 
They tell you about Billy Sprout, who suf- 
fered a concussion when his new pony 
bucked and threw him to the ground, and 
about a 65-year-old man who was pinned for 
hours under his horse on a mountaintop. 
And a young woman whose appendix rup- 
tured suddenly without warning. 

In cosmopolitan Butte, 86 miles west by 
automobile, or Bozeman, 80 miles north, such 
accidents might pass with little more than 
usual concern. But here in this isolated cor- 
ner of southwestern Montana, where winter 
arrives early and stays late, they are matters 
often of heartbreaking consequence. 

Until the Madison Valley Hospital opened 
in Ennis in September 1950 a premature baby 
hadn’t much chance of surviving a frantic 
rush through snow-choked mountain passes 
to a distant town if medical attention was 
needed. Those with sudden, serious inju- 
ries—like Steve Hubner and Billy Sprout— 
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often didn’t survive, for there was no doctor 
in all of long Madison Valley, nor was there 
a@ nurse. . 

It had been like that almost from the time 
the hardy pioneers settled in the valley in 
1864, Ennis people say. “Those study, fear- 
less men and women who trekked west were 
used to hardships—the weak didn’t pio- 
neer—and they were seldom sick, but when 
they were they often died.” 

Years later doctors apparently still found 
life in this wild, unsettled country a hazard- 
ous experience, judging from the unsteady 
succession which came and left. Some 
stayed on for a time because they loved the 
free and rugged western life; others moved 
to communities more prosperous and hus- 
tling where hospitals and clinics encour- 
aged the practice of good medicine. “Old 
Dr. Smith froze to death on Virginia 
City hill in the blizzard of '82,” one resi- 
dent remembers, “before anyone could get 
through to help.” 

It took another blizzard—the one in 
1948—to convince Ennis that. things hadn't 
improved much. For 10 days the road to 
Norris, the nearest town, was lost beneath 
the drifts, and no mail got through for 
eight more days. They still had no doctor, 
and when a young girl convulsed with 
glandular fever, a doctor had to be begged to 
fiy in. 

After the crisis passed, it was evident that 
Madison Valley had had enough of the old 
ways. “Doctors nowadays just aren't inter- 
ested in horse-and-buggy practices,” parents 
said, “but something has got to be done to 
protect the lives of our children.” 

Most Ennis people regard as a red-letter 
day the day Ray Kohls spoke up at a meet- 
ing of the Commercial Club. “We've all seen 
some mighty sick people, often in our own 
families, who couldn't stand the trip to 
Butte or Bozeman,” he said. “Lots of times 
it’s Just a matter of life or death. I suggest 
we start right now to raise money for a 
doctor’s home and office.” Fellow business- 
men argued that a doctor wants more than 
Office space (“He has to have a place to. put 
his patients”)—they'd have to build a hos- 
pital. The approval was thundering. 

That was the beginning of a project, ti- 
tanic in size for a scattered western com- 
munity, which no one in Madison Valley 
will ever forget. When a meeting was called 
to form the Madison Valley Hospital Asso- 
ciation, hundreds of resolute people—it 
seemed like the whole valley—fiocked in to 
have their say. For.hours they attacked the 
problem of medical protection for their 
people with the keen, dogged tenacity of 
their pioneer forefathers—and no one wanted 
to turn back. “It was the only thing to do,” 
a board member says. “We could have wait- 
ed the rest of our lives for a right time to 
begin.” 

From the first, Madison Valley seemed de- 
termined to manage its own hospital in its 
own way. Had not these been an exacting, 
persistent people, concerned with every mi- 
nute detail, it is doubtful that the hospital 
would ever have been completed—for gi- 
gantic obstacles lay ahead. 

When the only hospital plans available 
from the State board of health specified a 
$150,000 building—an unthinkable sum— 
they spent a year painstakingly studying 
their needs, then hired an architect to draw 
up special plans for a five-bed hospital to 
cost, $25,000. 

When they ran out of funds with only the 
frame, roof and chimney job up, they car- 
ried on the work themselves. Men laid lino- 
leum, painted, carpentered. Women var- 
nished floors, put the first coat of paint on 
the woodwork, and served sandwiches and 
coffee to other workers in between. 

When they applied for a hospital license 
and were told it wouldn't be granted with- 
out separate delivery, operating, and emer- 
gency rooms, all with identical facilities, they 
whittled the State board of health down oy 
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compromise after compromise. Finally they 
got their license by installing a delivery 
room, bedpan-washing facilities, nurses’ 
station, and sterilizing room. 

They added up the final figures and dis- 
covered that the hospital had cost $37,000— 
$10,000 more than they had raised. Women 
organized food sales, card parties, and box 
socials. The Ennis Roping Club staged a 
rodeo. Collections were taken up at nearby 
ranches. And those who gave once gave twice 
and then gave again. 

As the volunteers were brushing the final 
coat of paint on the corridor walls, the first 
sign of encouragement arrived. Young Dr. 
Ronald Losee came to settle with his wife in 
the little western community and to be 
resident physician at the new hospital. With 
him, Dr. Losee brought X-ray apparatus, 
operating instruments, a basal metabolor, 
laboratory equipment and an electrocardio- 
graph—the hospital's first equipment. , 

Formal opening was now but a month off 
and the whole valley teemed with excite- 
ment. At Bear Creek, the women of the 
Episcopal Church were stitching up operat- 
ing gowns. In Ennis and on the ranches, 
people were collecting beds, sheets, towels, 
pots and pans. But like the persistent peo- 
ple who created it, their hospital didn’t 
wait. A month ahead of schedule, it swung 
open its unpainted doors and nearly com- 
pleted facilities to care for two young people 
who had been thrown through a glass win- 
dow in a motorcycle accident. 

Today as you walk through the fine little 
hospital, situated on 2 acres of land just 
outside of Ennis, you are constantly re- 
minded of the generosity of the local people. 
The operating table is the gift of the Trinity 
Guild at Jefferson. Stevie Hubner rests in a 
single room furnished by one individual and 
provided with an annual $50 maintenance 
fund. The Ennis Woman’s Club furnished 
the two-bed maternity room. Another bed 
was donated by the Lions Club of Ennis. 

“Since September 1950, 241 patients have 
used these facilities,” Dr. Losee reports from 
behind a stack of records. “Forty-two have 
been accident cases and 25 have been 
mothers giving birth to a new generation 
of hardy western stock. Though we average 
17 patients a month, they all seem to come 
at once.” 

In the immaculate delivery room, Stella 
Maddox has just given birth—safely—to a 
baby daughter, born a month premature, 
Her rancher husband sped her to the hos- 
pital merely a few hours ago. Gretchen 
Sprout, president of the volunteers, is carry- 
ing a luncheon tray to the corner room and 
another familiar figure approaches with scrub 
pailand mop. You don’t need to be told that 
she is a volunteer, too, for though their hos- 
pital is long since finished, Ennis people have 
continued to supply the lifeblood of their 
little institution. They wax, scrub, clean, 
bathe patients, and bring food trays, earning 
a free day of hospital care for themselves or 
their families with each 50 hours of service. 

No work is too hard, they tell you, if it 
brings a better life for all. And that is what 
the people of Madison Valley have Drought 
themselves. 


Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen 4 V 
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HON. WILLIAM H. pares 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Friday, February 8, the people 
of Gloucester, Mass., will celebrate Capt. 
XCVIII—App.——44 


Henrik Kurt Carlsen Day, and it is ap- 
propriate that such a tribute to a great 
and heroic seaman should take place in 
this famous seaport. 

For three centuries, and without in- 
terruption, in peace and war, the fishing 
folk of Gloucester have devoted their 
energies, courage, savings, and even their 
lives in their struggle against the seas, 
seeking to serve the Nation by produc- 
ing vital food, always in the spirit of ad- 
venture, free enterprise, and the dignity 
of the individual man. 

Gloucester annually pays tribute to 
the men who go down to the sea in 
ships, and the tribute to Captain Carlsen, 
in the words of Mayor Joseph J. Grillo, 
as “a fitting tribute to a humble seaman 
who has by his courageous action ex- 
emplified the finest traditions of the seas, 
traditions that the fishing folk of 
Gloucester have recognized and revered 
Since 1623; traditions that bring with 
them both joy and sorrow.” 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp 
Mayor Grillo’s proclamation, which fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION 

As mayor of the city of Gloucester, I, Jo- 
seph J. Grillo, do hereby proclaim Friday, 
February 8, 1952, Capt. Henrik Kurt Carleen 
Day, that the people may pay a fitting trib- 
ute to a humble seaman who has by his 
courageous action exemplified the finest tra- 
ditions of the sea; traditions that the fishing 
folk of Gloucester have recognized and 
revered since 1623; traditions that bring with 
them both joy and sorrow. 

The seaport of Gloucester can deeply ap- 
preciate the long, anxious hours that Cap- 
tain Carlsen’s family must have lived 
through during the 13 days of his struggles 
against the sea, long, anxious hours that 
ended in God-blessed joy. 

We, the people of Gloucester, as well-wish- 
ing shipmates, want to express this joy of 
having a loved one returned to us safely 
from the sea by paying honor to Capt. Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen. 

JoserH J. GRrILLO, Mayor. 
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HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the extension of our commitments as a 
leader among the free nations it has be- 
come necessary for the United States to 
employ its citizens and nationals of other 
countries to conduet programs overseas. 
These employees generally are not in- 
cluded in the civil-service system. How- 
ever, they are affected by many statutes 
originally intended only to apply to Fed- 
eral employees within the boundaries of 
the United States. Agencies maintain- 
ing offices abroad encounter a labyrinth 
of laws and regulations which too often 
do not provide reasonable answers to 
their daily personnel problems. 

The Overseas Affairs Division, Direc- 
torate of Civilian Personnel, Department 
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of the Air Force, is publishing the Legal 
Background for Personnel Administra- 
tion in. Overseas Areas, a summary of 
pertinent laws and regulations, to guide 
administrative officers overseas in mak- 
ing decisions affecting civilian personnel. 

I wish to commend to the attention of 
the Members of the House an article dis- 
cussing these problems by Mr. George 
Flood, Chief of the Research Branch of 
the Overseas Division, which appeared 
in the September 1951 issue of Personnel 
Administration, bimonthly journal of the 
Society for Personnel Administration. 
Mr. Flood and his coworkers are doing a 
remarkatle job of cutting administrative 
red-tape. However, I agree with Mr. 
Flood in his conclusion that administra- 
tive action alone is insufficient. Congress 
must act to clarify the coverage and in- 
tent of the bedy of law applying to Fed- 
eral employees. 

The article follows: 


SOMETHING NEW IN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(By George G. Flood) 

The field activities of the departments 
and agencies in the executive branch of 
the United States Government can be di- 
vided into two general groups: those within 
the competitive service and those within 
the accepted servi--. Generally speaking, 
Government activities situated in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia, in Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
are within the competitive service; those 
situated outside the defined area are in the 
accepted service. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion and other responsible departments and 
agencies have authority, under governing 
statutes, to issue regulations and instruc- 
tions pertaining to administrative and per- 
sonnel actions. The staff personnel offices 
in the central offices of our Government 
departments and agencies are responsible 
for developing regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of their civilian employees. 
These regulations not only interpret the 
governing laws ani Executive orders, but, 
also, they are constructed so as to provide 
answers to the many questions that have 
been presented, or that may be anticipated, 
within the limitations of the governing 
statutes. The experience of answering ques- 
tions, reviewing problems and evaluating 
programs within the competitive field serv- 
ice has extended over so many years that 
unique questions rarely occur that repre- 
sent a departure from the already solved 
problems that form the framework of per- 
sonnel regulations. 

Much of the regulatory material available 
for guidance has been based upon actions 
standard in the competitive service and up- 
on statutes constructed to meet the needs 
of the competitive service and the society, 
general legal structure, and economy of the 
continental United States. Therefore, it is 
not always easy to apply them to problems 
in foreign countries, occupied countries, and 
outlying possessions. For this reason, the 
many military and civilian installations and 
Offices that have been established outside 
the continental United States and outside 
the geographic limitations of the competi- 
tive service have considerably less specific 
guidance by way of regulatory material than 

those situated within the competitive service. 

In the extensive@mrea that constitutes the 
excepted service, the United States Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, employs many 
different categories of civilian employees, 
for which it is sometimes necessary to as- 
sume partial or complete responsibility. For 
example, certain United States citizens, 
United States nationals, dual citizens, and 
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non-citizens of the United States, are paid 
from funds appropriated by the Congress; 
these employees come within the acceptable 
Gefinition of “an employee or officer of the 
United States,” which definition frequently 
governs in determining the application of 
many benefits and rights. In addition to 
this general group, there are employees of 
post exchanges and similar enterprises, who, 
in some instances, are entitled to certain 
benefits enjoyed by Federal employees in the 
competitive service, either by administrative 
decision or because, as a result of various 
court decisions, such enterprises are regard- 
ed as “arms of the Government.” Also, in 
many areas remote from the United States 
there are many contractor employees who 
must be provided certain services by adja- 
cent United States Government activities, 
because of the isolation of the location in 
which they work. In many areas non-citi- 
zens of the United States are employed under 
agreements between the United States and 
the country of their nationality which make 
certain foreign laws and customs specially 
applicable to such employees. In the occu- 
pied countries a great many former enemy 
aliens are employed and are paid by the 
occupied country as part of the occupation 
costs. 

The experience of the United States Gov- 
ernment in employing this heterogeneous 
group of personnel on such a wide scale is 
relatively new. There has been insufficient 
time, thus far, to review all the important 
problems and questions dealing with the ap- 
plication to the excepted service of laws, 
Executive orders, and regulations construct- 
ed to meet the requirements of the competi- 
tive service. Further, there is no uniform 
set of regulations or instructions, developed 
by a central controlling agency, that is de- 
signed especially for the excepted service, 
and that is available for the guidance of 
these overseas activities and offices, and for 
the staff personnel offices of the employing 
departments and agencies to be used as the 
framework for developing departmental reg- 
ulations. For this and other reasons, it is 
frequently difficult, if not impossible, for 
an operating personnel office of a Govern- 
ment agency situated remote from the 
United States, to determine precisely what 
rights, benefits, restrictions, penalties, and 
obligations obtain to certain categories of 
civilian employees. This condition is not the 
fault of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, nor of the employing departments; 
rather, it results from the fact that the basic 
statutes, often written years ago to meet the 
requirements of our economy, did not and 
could not take into consideration the needs 
of the Government service as they exist to- 
day in areas that are foreign to our economy, 

Many of the basic laws on our statute 
books that govern the administration of ci- 
villian personnel, and which apply, in part or 
in full, to the excepted service, were enacted 
10 or more years ago. That was before Gov-~ 
ernment agencies extended their control and 
influence beyond the United States and set 
up operations in so many foreign countries. 
Also, that was before we acquired experience 
in employing thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of persons who are citizens of 
Great Britain, Canada, France, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, 
and other countries. For example, when the 
principles of employee coverage under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act were estab- 
lished, no one realized the extent to which 
it would provide coverage for a large num- 
ber of citizens of certain of these other gov- 
ernments who subsequently became em- 
ployees of the United States Government and 
for whom coverage und eir own social 






security systems would be preferable to cov- 
erage under the Retirement Act. In years 
to come, unless the governing law is amended, 
retirement checks will be traveling by train, 
by boat, by pack horse, by ricksha, by same 
pan, by camel, and by other means of trans- 
portation, to the remotest regions in the 
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world. This represents only a part of the 
picture, since there are other statutes de- 
signed to grant benefits or to impose obliga- 
tions on United States citizens employed in 
the competitive service that are completely 
foreign to the local customs, practices, and 
experiences of other governments in employ- 
ing their own citizens or in regulating the 
commerce and industry within their own 
jurisdiction. 

In July of 1948, the Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion was established and made a part of the 
Directorate of Civilian Personnel in the De- 
partment of the Air Force. During the first 
2 years of practical operating experience of 
this Division, it became apparent that the 
overseas commands and installations of the 
Air Force situated in the excepted service 
enjoyed relatively little guidance in the way 
of regulatory material and instructions, par- 
ticularly in the field of administering the 
categories of employees who are non-citizens 
of the United States that are not common 
within the competitive service, The problems 
that arose were handled through extension of 
existing policies or establishment of new poli- 
cies, and through individual letters pointing 
out the application of regulations especially 
adapted for the competitive service but which 
also had limited or full application in the ex- 
cepted service. This assistance did not fully 
meet the needs of the overseas command; it 
became apparent that more specific guidance 
would be required in the form of material 
that would provide sufficient information 
for certain administrative action on the part 
of these overseas commands and installa- 
tions. 

During the early part of last year, a pub- 
lication was developed, entitled “the Legal 

for Personnel Administration 
in Overseas Areas.” This publication, pre- 
pared in tentative form, cited and explained 
the more significant features of the many 
statutes, Executive orders, and regulations 
that apply to the administration of civilian 
personnel in foreign areas, in a manner that 
clarified coverage for the several categories 
of civilian personnel so employed. In draft 
form, this material was reviewed by the legal 
Offices of the controlling Government 
agencies, such as the United States Civil 
Service Commission, the it of La- 
bor, the Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, and 
others. A limited number of the tentative 
issuance was produced. Copies were fur- 
nished overseas commands for the purpose 
of assuring that the subject matter therein 
conformed with or recognized the legal or 
practical effect of the various treaties, execu- 
tive agreements, base lease agreements, and 
established such as, recognition 
of local labor and social security laws and 
customs, that, in any way, affected the em- 
ployment conditions of non-citizens of the 
United States in foreign countries. Also, 
copies were distributed to the above-men- 








occurred during the summer and fall of 1950. 
The index of this publication lists as many 
as 32 individual statutes, Executive orders, 
and special situations. The following par- 
tial list of statutes discussed will illustrate 
the broad coverage provided: The Civil Serv- 
ice Act of January 16, 1883, as amended; 
the Classification Act of 1949; the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; the Annual and Sick Leave Acts 
of March 14, 1936, as amended; Public Law 
690 (79th Cong.), as amended; the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, as amended; the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act of 
March 4, 1937, as amended; the War Hazards 
Act; the Fair Labor Standards Act; the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of June 
30, 1936, as amended; the Articles of War; 
the Geneva Conventions on Prisoners of War; 
the Missing Persons Act; the Foreign Claims 
Act; etc. 

In the opinion of the writer, the study 
necessary in the development of this pub- 
lication poses a question as to whether or 
not some different approach should apply 
in the revision of old statutes and the de- 
velopment of new laws that will take into 
consideration the present expanded over- 
seas program of the United States Govern- 
ment. Certainly, the study indicates a need 
for more specific definitions in statutes and 
regulations effecting employees of the United 
States Government that may clearly define 
coverage according to the sources of funds 
from which the employees are paid, the citi- 
zenship of employees, and the location of 
the post of duty to which they are assigned. 
Particularly is this true in legislation involv- 
ing or authorizing the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment funds in such matters as pay, leave, 
travel, compensation for injury, medical 
Care, and retirement. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us as- 
sume an act of Congress which contains the 
following provision: “This act is applicable 
only to employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment situated in foreign countries who are 
citizens of the United States.” This state- 
ment certainly seems to be clear and with- 
out ambiguity; however, let us consider the 
Saenaes questions which remain unan- 


ber 5 Does this coverage include employees 
of post exchanges and similar enterprises? 
The Supreme Court, in the case of Standard 
Oil of California v. Johnson, Treasurer of 
California, October term, 1941, in part, stated 
that since post exchanges are operated as 

“arms of the Government,” they are “in- 
tegral parts of the War t,” and 
“partake of whatever immunities it may 
have under the Constitution and Fedcral 
statutes.” 

(b) Does the coverage include other types 
of employees who do not come within the 
acceptable standard definition of “Federal 
employee"? A certain departmental regu- 
lation, based on a statute covering claims 
against the United States for damage done 
by employees of the United States, refers to 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens 

in labor for pay, and volunteer 
workers and others, as employees of the 
department, even though without compen- 
sation. 

(c) What, precisely, is a foreign country? 
The United States Civil Service Commission 
promulgates regulations governing the pay- 
ment of Territorial allowances and differen- 
tials in the trust territories of Saipan and 
Iwo Jima as if they were Territories of the 
United States, whereas, certain Federal 
court of the United States have declared 
such areas to be “foreign countries.” There 
are also decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court which hold that the Atlantic 
leased bases, such as those in Bermuda and 
Newfoundland, may he United States pos- 
sessions for one purpose and forcign coume 
tries for another 

(d) Was the term “citizen” selected advis- 
edly in order to exclude “nationals” in cer- 
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tain outlying possessions of the United 
States. If the latter is true, will the statute 
automatically apply when and if such na- 
tionals acquire United States citizenship, as 
they did, for example, under the Organic Act 
of Guam, approved August 1, 1950. Does the 
term include persons technically possessing 
United States citizenship because of the va- 
garies of the citizenship laws, but who are 
also citizens of the foreign countries in 
which they are employed by the United 
States and in which they make their per- 
manent residence? 

The above discussion argues that the cov- 
erage prescribed in the act might better read 
somewhat as follows: “This act is applicab e 
only to employees and officers in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, as defined 
in the Civil Service Rules and Regulations, 
who are stationed in foreign countries, in- 
cluding occupied countries, trust territories, 
and leased bases, who are citizens or na- 
tionals of the United States, excluding per- 
sons who are also citizens or nationals of 
the foreign country in which they are domi- 
ciled, and who are paid wholly from funds 
appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States.” Incidentally, a more specific defi- 
nition, as compared to the one given earlier, 
might save the United States Government 
thousands and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year in connection 
with the possible application of a statute 
enacted as recently as 1949. 

It is not only in the interest of economy 
and uniformity of treatment of employees in 
the Federal service that this question arises, 
The payment of allowances, salaries, com- 
pensation, and other benefits are difficu't 
and costly to administer in consideration of 
such basic problems as means of payment, 
relative values of different currencies, and 
means of communication outside the United 
States. Further, it is sometimes found that 
forms of compensation and retirement bene- 
fits provided especially to meet the needs 
of the United States citizens in our economy 
are out of alinement with the economies, the 
local practices, customs, and similar legisla- 
tion in other countries. The dissatisfaction 
resulting would be apparent, for example, if 
a foreign government employed a number 
of United States citizens in the United States, 
who, by reason of such employment, became 
entitled to benefits and compensation not at 
all commensurate with the practical needs 
of our economy, as well as similar forms of 
compensation and benefits authorized fcr 
employees of the United States Government 
in the same locality. 

Overseas personnel administration is a 
great, and, at present, little understood com- 
plex of unique and interrelated factors, 
which can be provided for only after con- 
siderable additional study and experience cn 
the part of those agencies having the greatest 
stake in successful overseas personnel man- 
agement because of the far-flung and im- 
portant nature of their activities. 





The Problem of Medical Care (1) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HERBERT H. aie 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, a widely known citi- 
zen of New York, who is an outstanding 
expert on social and health problems, 
has written an excellent analysis and 
summary of the problems before the 
President’s Health Commission and the 
problems confronting all of us in con- 





sidering the basic question of medical 
care for our people. 

This article was printed on the edito- 
rial page of the New York Herald Trib- 
une. I believe it should be read by every 
Member of Congress who is interested 
in the subject. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with this presenta- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 2, 1952] 


THE PROBLEM oF MEDICAL CakE—A DISCUSSION 
OF THE NATION’s NEEDs IN LIGHT oF NEw 
FEDERAL COMMISSION ON HEALTH 


(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 


The attacks upon President Truman's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion by Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, a trustee of 
the American Medical Association, and by Dr. 
John W. Cline, president of the AMA, were 
stupid blunders. So was Dr. Gundersen’s 
withdrawal of his name as a member of the 
Commission. The implication of their 
charges was that the Commission was packed 
to bring forth a report that would re- 
lieve President Truman of an embarrassing 
position as an unsuccessful advocate of com- 
pulsory health insurance. As to seven 
members of the Commission I can find no 
record that they have ever expressed an opin- 
ion publicly on how the health needs of the 
Nation should be met. Of the remaining six 
I can find only two who have openly favored 
compulsory health insurance. Others have 
advocated various voluntary plans. 

In selecting Dr. Paul B. Magnuson as chair- 
man, the President has certainly appointed 
an outstanding foe of bureaucracy in medical 
and health care. As Chester I. Barnard, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, said 
in his 1939 report, “We need a careful re- 
survey of the whole field of unsolved prob- 
lems.” This summarizes also the directions 
given the commission by the President. It is 
a pity, but not too surprising, that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association chooses to attack 
rather than help in making a realistic study 
of this complex problem. 

The tremendous growth of private insur- 
ance in the heaith field shows the universali- 
ty of people's effort to protect themselves as 
best they can against the tremendous finan- 
cial burden of serious illness. A Senate com- 
mittee reports that the number of persons 
having some kind of voluntary insurance 
against the cost of physicians’ care has in- 
creased by 60 percent in the years from 1948 
to 1950. The Federal Social Security Agency 
reports that private spending for all types 
of medical care in 1950 amounted to $8,400,- 
000,0C0. And this vast sum bought very 
little—only 12.5 percent of the estimated 
cost for physicians’ care and met only 89 
percent of the total costs of sickness when 
wage losses are computed. 

A recent study by the University of Cali- 
fornia among 455 middle-income families 
shows that expenditure for care of illness 
averaged 6 percent of family income a year. 
High though this is, it could be borne if 
the individual family has no more than this 
burden. But it is in the larger families 
which are often found in the lower income 
brackets that medical bills are frequently 
highest. It is the unpredictable and serious 
illness which strikes the relatively few that 
constitute the back-breaking financial bur- 
dens and cause insolvency of the family for 
years after. 

The dimensions of the problem are tre- 
mendous and staggering to contemplate. It 
is estimated that there are 28,000,000 Amer- 
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icans who have some chronic disease, that 
20,000,000 now alive will die of cancer unless 
new treatments and cures are found, that 
775,000 people will die this year of heart or 
other circulatory disease, and that two out 
of every three persons need financial help to 
meet the costs of serious illness. 

We know that there are many areas of the 
country where there are no public health 
facilities and no hospitals within easy reach. 
We know that there is a serious shortage of 
doctors and nurses. We know that the volun- 
tary hospitals have a desperate struggle to 
meet their budgets and the community de- 
mands upon them. We really don’t know 
exactly how much money is being spent an- 
nually from public and private sources on 
hospital and medicai care throughout the 
Nation. But the lack of any coordinated 
plan for meeting the health needs of the Na- 
tion unquestionably means that the vast 
sums being spent are not being spent effi- 
ciently. 

Some perspective on this national problem 
is to be found in the Hoover reports on what 
the Federal Government is doing. The in- 
efficiency rampant there is probably dupli- 
cated throughout the country. The Federal 
Government is attempting to give varying 
degrees of direct medical care to 24,C00,000— 
about one-sixth of the Nation. Over 40 Gov- 
ernment agencies render Federal medical 
service at a cost of $2,000,000,000 a year—85 
percent of it being for direct medical care. 
But even within the Government the con- 
spicuous lack of over-all planning results in 
great inefficiency and waste. 

These agencies go on building hospitals al- 
thovgh 2 years ago there were only 155,000 
patients in Government hospitals which had 
beds for 255,000. It is hard to see why con- 
structions costs a bed should be so high when 
the Government builds—$20,000-a-bed cost 
for the larger hospitals, against $16,000 for 
the voluntary hospitals. One would think 
that centralized quantity buying by the Gov- 
ernment would mean lower costs. And in 
locating new hospitals the Government has 
not been immune to pressure from Con- 
gressmen and veterans’ groups with the re- 
sult that hospitals have been built where 
none are needed. 

The Hoover report calls attention to the 
fact that there are no clear policies as to the 
beneficiaries of this expensive system. Vet- 
erans with non-service-connected disabilities 
are getting hospital care simply because of 
the surplus of beds. The fiction of limiting 
rights to such care only if beds are available 
leads to construction of a Federal hospital 
plant at staggering costs, although much of 
the hospitalization might be more economi- 
cally provided in community hospitals on a 
reimbursable basis. But because veterans 
may only receive hospital care for non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities they cannot get 
the out-patient or preventive care that 
might avert long, chronic hospitalization. 

Under the Hill-Burton Act thes Federal 
Government pays part of the survey costs 
to determine the real needs of the various 
States for hospitals and authorizes up to 
$75,000,000 a year in payment of one-third 
of the construction costs for hospitals as de- 
termined by the surveys. But because hos- 
pitals operated by the Federal Government 
are not open to community needs they are 
not included in the surveys. Thus there is 
costly duplication. In many cases beds 
could be provided by additions to going in- 
stitutions. As the Hoover Commission 
points out: “The average bed cost of con- 
struction of general hospitals under the Hill- 
Burton Act is only $12,200. Since most of 
these are small hospitals of 50 beds or less 
and include considerable frame construction, 
they are not strictly comparable with the 
costs of new Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitais. But they do illustrate vividly how 
beds can be supplied at low total—and even 
lower Federal cost, when the money does 
not come easily and every dollar is made to 
do an earnest day’s work. 
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The same amount of money now being 
spent federally for the benefit of a special 
group of citizens could be stretched much 
farther if there were a coordinated plan for 
meeting community needs. As the Hoover 
Commission studies point out: An even 
greater evil of the present plan is the injury 
to the community hospital system. Veter- 
ans’ hospitals siphon off nursing and other 
scarce personnel. Such unfavorable com- 
petition between Federal and community 
hospitals is occurring at a time when the 
latter are already in great financial difficul- 
ties because of increased cost of operation 
due to inflation, which has caused threaten- 
ing deficits for many of even the strongest. 
The baid fact is that at the same time that 
the Government is spending up to $75,000,- 
000 a year to build up community hospitals, 
it is in effect tearing them down by disas- 
trous competition. At the same time it is 
reducing their incomes by taking away a 
large class of patients who would normally 
come to them. 

When Dr. Magnuson, chairman of the new 
commission, was medical chief of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, he had a first-hand 
insight into these problems of over- and 
under-supply of medical care and instituted 
many reforms to produce better medical care 
for veterans, organized out-patient treat- 
ments carried on by local doctors on a part- 
time basis rather than using the limited Vet- 
erans’ Administration staff and started a sys- 
tem of rotating doctors in order to better 
staff isolated hospitals. In 1949 he proposed 
a Nation-wide network of community diag- 
nostic clinics which would provide complete 
medical check-ups for the sick and periodic 
health examinations for the well. 

He envisaged these clinics as established 
in existing hospitals, incorporated into new 
medical centers, or maintained separately. 
He felt then that there would have to be a 
federally subsidized training 
meet the shortage of trained personnel. 
Patients would be referred to the clinics by 
the family doctor, military or veterans’ agen- 
cies, or individuals could make direct appli- 
cation, paying on the basis of income with 
free care for the indigent. At the same time 
he called for an extension of public-health 
services, now lacking in some places. 

In this age of specialization in medicine 
the idea of diagnostic clinics which would 
make the best knowledge available to all 
makes a lot of sense. Certainly the under- 
pinning for any proper health service con- 
sists in adequate facilities for diagnosis and 
for adequate public health education and 
hospital services. Heaith insurance whether 
compulsory or voluntary cannot succeed 
where these fundamentals are 
Though the effort of individuals to alleviate 
the costs of illness through voluntary insur- 
ance is still growing, there is imminent dan- 
ger that the increasing costs of such insur- 
ance will force users in the marginal income 
groups te drop their insurance. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Magnuson and his associates 
will study the various voluntary insurance 
plans and will be able to recommend ways 
in which they can be enabled to give more 
liberal benefits at lower costs. 

Those who fear that the new commission 
will advocate some huge federally controlled 
system can take comfort, first, from Dr. Mag- 
nuson's past recorded opposition to red tape 
and to overdevelopment of VA facilities 
and his effort to use local institutions while 
he was in charge of medical care to veterans. 
Second, caliber of the other members of the 
commission assures that under Dr. Magnu- 
son's leadership a real search for a practical 
and acceptable way of meeting the health 
needs of the country will be found. Even 
those few who now favor compulsory health 
insurance are bound to become convinced 
by the greater knowledge that this survey 
will give them that coordinated 
with responsibility at the local level will 
achieve more satisfactory results than a vast 
bureaucratic compulsory system. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY ¢ 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the reorganization plan. The entire Na- 
tion was shocked by recent disclosures 
of improper conduct on the part of cer- 
tain officials and employees of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau. The one thing that 
every citizen of a democracy has the 
right to demand, and should demand, is 
honesty in Government. Moreover, the 
bureau of the Government which han- 
dles the assessment and collection of 
taxes, above all others, should be abso- 
lutely free of corruption, influence, and 
politics. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, like Caesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion. This, however, is difficult to 
attain as long as you have strictly po- 
litical appointees in responsible positions 
of the Bureau. 

At the present time there are 64 col- 
lectors of internal revenue which are 
charged with the assessment and collec- 
tion of Federal taxes. In the 64 districts 
into which the United States is divided, 
these collectors are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. They are, therefore, po- 
litical appointees who are under obliga- 
tions to the local political authorities 
who recommend their appointment. Un- 





present proposal is actually to establish 
21 or 22 districts, but the law would leave 
some leeway to take care of future 
growth of population. These districts 
would be determined on a basis of popu- 
lation and would be in charge of a dis- 
trict commissioner appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in Washington. The 
present collectors’ offices would be main- 
tained, but the collector would become 
a deputy district commissioner under 
the jurisdiction of and responsible to the 

commissioner. Both 


political appointee in the Bureau under 
the new plan would be the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue who would continue 
to be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
This plan should affect the present 
Virginia district very little, as the pres- 
ent collector is a career employee with 
civil-service status. There has been no 


ity that he may be selected as one of the 

twenty-odd district commissioners. 
The misconduct brought to light in the 

recent disclosures, however, was not lim- 
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ited to political appointees. Some civil- 
service employees were also involved. 
The new plan, therefore, contemplates 
establishing an independent inspection 
force under a Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of inspection who would be ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to 
the Commissioner in Washington. This 
inspection force with inspectors through- 
out the entire system would be con- 
stantly alert for any dishonesty or im- 
proper conduct in the service. 

No plan of organization, however, is 
a complete guaranty of honest and prop- 
er administration, which depends as 
much or more on those who administer 
the plan as the plan itself. 

I am impressed by the new Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. John B. 
Dunlap. He is a hard-hitting Texan 
who graduated in business administra- 
tion and accounting at the Southern 
Methodist University. He entered the 
Treasury Department in 1932. He served 
as a collector of internal revenue in 
Texas. During World War Ii he entered 
the Army as a major and was discharged 
as a brigadier general. He was in charge 
of the squad of the staff set up in the 
Bureau to ferret out tax delinquencies 
of racketeers at the time he was elevated 
to the position of Commissioner. 

Since taking over his new duties, his 
approach to the task of cleaning up the 
Bureau has been most gratifying. 

As a matter of fact, the conditions 
within the Department were never quite 
as bad as they were at times depicted. 

A newspaper columnist recently after 
enumerating the various disclosures of 
corruption in the Government, asked 
the question, “Is there one single honest 
employee today in the Federal Govern- 
ment?” Let us look at the record. 
There are 57,000 employees in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. After the most 
searching investigation ever made of any 
governmental bureau or agency in his- 
tory, only 82 have been found in any way 
connected with dishonest practices. This 
number included only 6 of the 64 collec- 
tors. Moreover, the Government has not 
lost one single dollar as a result of their 
dishonest practices. All of the 82 have 
been dismissed from the service. Several 
of them have been convicted in the 
courts. Others are under indictment. 

I am convinced that the reorganiza- 
tion plan, coupled with the able admin- 
istration of Commissioner Dunlap, will 
restore the Bureau to the high position 
of public confidence which it formerly 
enjoyed, 





Washington: Wake Up to New England 
Textile Unemployment 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
— ee of Labor is authority 
rmation that the New Eng- 
tertile reeion is one of the most 
critical areas of unemployment, 
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What is the Federal Government do- 
ing to alleviate this situation? 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is 
serving notice on all procurement of- 
ficials that orders must be concentrated 
in depressed localities. This is Opera- 
tion Lifesaver, and it comes none too 
soon. That is, if the order is followed 
by action that pours business into New 
England on a negotiated contract basis, 
rather than on the basis of the lower 
bidder. 

This is an emergency requirement that 
permits of no delay. 

But what about further help, such as 
the Defense Production Administration’s 
plan to survey idle or empty industrial 
plants, with a view toward converting 
them to the production of other military 
necessities? 

Over $675,000,000 have been spent by 
the textile industry for new plant and 
equipment since the end of World War 
II, but you will find practically none of 
this wealth-producing equipment in 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, and other Massachusetts communi- 
ties that once led in the production of 
textiles. 

Unemployment rolls in these cities 
have been higher than average for years. 
The reasons for this exodus are many. 
Unless this trend is checked—and re- 
versed—the results could be tragic. 

Experts predict that the migration of 
the textile industry away from New 
England, and to the South, will be com- 
pleted by 1960. 

And what is being done to halt this 
decline or to replace gradually the out- 
going textile industry with incoming en- 
terprises of a different character? 

Some say that management and labor 
must learn to pull together, instead of 
pulling in opposite directions. Others 
maintain that individual commodities 
must build new plants and rent them to 
industry. A third viewpoint maintains 
that the State has a responsibility to 
assist its cities and towns by remedial 
tax legislation. 

No group, business, community, or 
State is worth its salt if it cannot learn 
from a competitor who is outdistancing 
it and by applying the lessons learned, or 
by improving on them, keep itself in the 
running. 

What is Massachusetts doing to save 
our industries or to attract new ones? 

This can be answered only by results. 

Look at the national picture. Indus- 
trial expansion, as measured by outlay 
for plant and equipment for the first 
quarter of 1952, is put at $5,700,000,000, 
the highest investment volume on record 
for a first quarter, but evidence of this 
dynamic growth is not apparent in Law- 
= Lowell, Fall River, or New Bed- 

ord. 

Business is spending these vast sums 
for development elsewhere in States and 
communities that encourage a favorable 
climate for enterprise. 

For decades the South lagged behind 


us. 

Then it caught up. 

Now it is racing ahead. 

Because we marked time while it rro- 
gressed. 

We recognize that the problem is 
iargely a local one—that of bringing 


management and labor together in fac- 
ing their common problem and of unit- 
ing a community behind an aggressive 
campaign to create new jobs in place of 
the lost ones, even if the city itself has 
to build the plants. 

The city of Scranton, Pa., hard-coal 
capital of the United States, is an ex- 
ample in point. The decline of its an- 
thracite industry, plus a recession in its 
subordinate textiles, had the city on the 
ropes with large-scale and chronic un- 
employment that was draining away 
the vitality of the whole area. 

But Scranton did not resign itself to 
the half-life of self-deception, surren- 
dering self-reliance to Government 
hand-outs. In going about the business 
of attracting new industries, it set up 
four nonprofit community organizations, 
backed by public subscription. One of 
these groups bought a Government- 
owned war plant and leased it to a firm 
making kitchen appliances. Others put 
up new factories and went out to get 
tenants for them. The city’s banks put 
up half the cost of these buildings, tak- 
ing first mortgages as security. 

Leases of 10 to 15 years, on liberal 
terms, were offered to industries, with 
options to buy the plants at any time. 
Rent, after deduction for taxes, interest, 
and insurance costs, was credited to the 
eventual purchase price. 

Industry was heartened by this civic 
faith and cooperation. Here was the 
opportunity for them to conserve their 
resources for working capital without ty- 
ing up funds in plants. In the past 5 
years, 40 new factories have come into 
being under the city’s resourceful plan. 
Eighteen—valued at $9,000,000—were 
built by the community itself, and it is 
safe to say that the rest were inspired 
by the get-up-and-go of a city that lift- 
ed itself out of a slump with the will and 
the ability to overcome any handicap. 

In this, as well as other instances, the 
community nrust have the understand- 
ing and help of the State government. 

A significant clue may be found in the 
following paragraph from an article by 
Hodding Carter titled “The South Is on 
Its Way,” which I shall quote ir full: 

Three Southern States today have pro- 
grams Offering special inducements to new 
industry. In Mississippi, for example, com- 
munities can authorize bond issues to build 
plants for new industries, certified by a 
State industrial board as acceptable, the 
bonds to be retired over a 20-year period by 
the rent which the industry pays on the tax- 
free plant. From Virginia to Texas, the 
southern press notes with pleasing regularity 
the decision of this enterprise or that from 
the North to build a branch plant or to re- 
locate in the small towns and larger cities 
that compete for mounting industrial pay- 
rolls. Here an eastern carpet factory con- 
structs a $6,000,000 plant. There a roofing 
materials company, a viscose plant, a hosiery 
concern, a light-bulb factory, a chemical 
firm are locating. They represent all kinds 
of enterprise, and they are animated by 
varying reasons; climate, labor supply, raw 
materials, new markets, normal expansion, 
the desire to decentralize, the compulsion of 
defense needs, the deliberate inducement of 
States and communities, 


Fittingly, that last line is the key: 
“The deliberate inducement of States 
and communities.” How does Massa- 
chusetts compare with this standard of 
progress? 
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We must forget the past, once we have 
learned the lessons that may be culled 
from its echievements and its mistakes, 
and search out new methods that will 
keep us in step with progress. 

There is no easy or simple solution to 
the economic problems of distressed 
communities, particularly those that 
have placed all their eggs in one basket. 
Everything goes up or down on the for- 
tunes of the one dominant industry. 

In the growing interdependence of all 
units—city, State, and Nation—the Fed- 
eral Government must share some of the 
responsibility by providing temporary 
help until the individual community can 
work out a solution to its problem. 

That is why orders for production of 
military equipment, now the biggest bus- 
iness in the United States, must be chan- 
neled into areas with a top-heavy labor 
surplus. 

There is legal sanction for such a 
policy. 

But directives must be implemented by 
prompt action. 

The Federal Government owes this 
help, at least, to the critical areas in New 
England. 

Which brings me to this thought: 
“What is the executive department doing 
to fulfill the terms of the Full Employ- 
ment Act passed by the Congress?” 
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HON. FRANCIS CASE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Which Way Are We Going in 
19522” delivered by Hon. George Alt, of 
Faith, S. Dak., at the close of the year 
1951. 

The address is a provocative treatise 
on questions we shall face in the year on 
which we have embarked. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuicu Way Are WE GOING IN 1952? 

Text: “Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve. As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord” (Joshua 24:15). 

This text reminds us of another choice 
that had an important effect on the history 
of our country. When our colonies were still 
under the domination of the English crown, 
a young man stood up in the Legislature of 
Virginia. He was a young man that people 
didn’t pay much attention to at first, but 
he said things that shocked the members 
and made them very angry. After recount- 
ing the injustices done to the colonies by 
the English Government, he called for sepa- 
ration from the mother country, and amid 
cries of “treason” he uttered those famous 
words, “I know not \ ha course others may 
pursue, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

The world is full of choices. Every day 
of our lives we make choices that vitally 
effect our physical well being, our mental 
development, and our spiritual growth. 
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Joshua called upon the Hebrews to make 
a choice, to choose between Jehovah whom 
they could not see, and the gods of their 
neighbors which they could see. This is the 
choice that men have had to make through 
all the ages, and the choice we must all make 
today and every day. 

What is it that we worship, that we con- 
sidcr the most important thing in life? Is 
it wealth, the possession of things, and the 
power that seems to go with wealth? There 
is nothing wrong about accumulating money 
providing it comes in return for valuable 
services rendered to the public. When Jesus 
told the rich young man to sell all he had 
and give the money to the poor, it wasn’t 
because it was wrong for the man to own 
property, but becauss he placed all his faith 
in his wealth; he depended on it for physical 
security, for the comforts and luxuries that 
he loved, and for his pleasant position in 
society. Nothing but separation from this 
god could open his eyes to the splendid 
realities of life and his ears to the still 
small voice that leads men upward to a 
better and finer life. 

The love of money, the desire for wealth, 
probably leads more men astray than any 
other material god. It creates the racketeer, 
the pickpocket, the hold-up man, the grafter, 
and the embezzler. The inordinate love of 
money often blinds us to the abundant life 
that Jesus came to give to all. But is it 
wrong to desire the comforts and satisfac- 
tions of physical life? Certainly not, if they 
occupy their proper place. It is only when 
they become the chief aim in life, when we 
allow them to dominate our thoughts and 
control our actions that they become a men- 
ace to our spiritual development. 

We cannot travel in two directions at 
once. We cannot serve God and Mammon 
at the same time. If the desire for mate- 
rial gain and comfort is the most important 
thing in our lives, we will miss the happi- 
ness and satisfaction that comes from being 
a follower of Christ. Jesus said, “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” If we would be truly Christian, 
we must hitch our wagon to a star, we must 
make the chief aim of life the keeping of 
the first great commandments: to love 
our God with all our heart and soul and our 
neighbors as ourselves. Then we need not 
worry about the things essential to our 
happiness and well-being, for they will natu- 
rally follow. 

Which way are we going in 1952? Are 
we going to put our faith in material things 
that grow old and pass away? Or are we 
going to seek spiritual values that are eter- 
nal and never pass away? 

Another god that occupies the chief at- 
tention of many people is the pursuit of 
pleasure. While happiness is one of the 
ingredients of the Christian life, it should 
mever become our chief object. In fact, 
real happiness is a byproduct of Christian 
service, but when it becomes our chief aim 
it defeats its own purpose. Those who seek 
pleasure to the exclusion of important spir- 
itual values, are among the most bored and 
disappointed people in the world. Instead 
of singing songs of inspiration and victory, 
they sing, “Enjoy yourself, enjoy yourself, 
it’s later than you think.” The pursuit of 
pleasure leads into all kinds of blind alleys 
and dead-end streets, Again the words of 
Jesus ring true, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Which 
Way are we going in 1952? 

Another god that has many disappointed 
followers is the ambition to keep up with the 
Joneses, or sometimes to get ahead of them, 
Many people spend more than they can af- 
ford, they get themselves into financial dif- 
ficulties by trying to keep up with neigh- 
bors with larger incomes, to have as 
@ house, as fine furniture, and as expensive 


clothes. Many times they deprive them- 
selves of good things they really want in 
order to avoid criticism or to make a show- 
ing. This difficulty is due to an inferiority 
complex. The normal-minded person lives 
as God intended him to do, he makes the 
best of conditions as he finds them, he is 
himself and doesn't try to be someone else. 
We all admire the person who can stand 
on his own feet, the man who can pleasantly 
turn down the drink of intoxicating liquor 
he doesn’t want, the woman who considers 
the comfort of her family more important 
than the idle gossip of her neighbors, the 
boy or girl who calmly maintains his or her 
ideals even in company that may ridicule 
or belittle them. 

Which way are we going in 1952? Are we 
going to try to do as the Romans do and sub- 
merge our Own personality? Or will we be 
ourselves, follow the light that God has given 
us, and march triumphantly forward to a 
clean, wholesome, and satisfactory life? 

How are we going to spend our income in 
1952? I mean the part that is left after our 
politicians get their cut. Are we going to 
fritter it away on everything we see, or will 
we get real value out of every dollar that 
we spend? Some of it must be spent for 
shelter, food, and clothing, but if we would 
live a complete Christian life, we must ap- 
portion some of it for other purposes. If we 
appreciate the work our church ts doing, we 
will want to devote a portion of our income 
to its support. If we believe that the gospel 
of Christ is the pearl of great price, the most 
important thing in the world, the solution to 
all our problems, personal, community, na- 
tional, and international, then we will want 
to make some personal sacrifices to carry 
this gospel to all parts of our country and to 
foreign lands. This will require that we 
give some to world service, to home and for- 
eign missions. 

* . 7 * . 

Which way are we going as a nation in 
1952? Our country was founded on the 
principles of liberty, justice, and fair deal- 
ing, on the proposition that all men are born 


justice? 

Are we as a nation, practicing a policy of 
friendly neutrality and extending the hand 
of real friendship and cooperation to our 
neighbors across the sea, or are we trying to 
dominate the minds of men, to divide the 
world into two quarrelsome factions, to waste 
our manpower and resources in a dangerous 
armament race, to keep up a hot or cold war 
that may destroy our entire civilization? 

Once we were the champions of peace and 
liberty. We called a group of nations to- 
gether and by our sincerity and fair-minded- 
ness, we persuaded them to reduce their 
armaments, to live at peace, and to devote 
their energies to building a happier and more 
prosperou~ world. Under such constructive 
leadership we would not think of provoking 
war by surrounding another nation with 
military airfields, by stationing large bodies 
of troops in Europe or Asia, or of invading 
territory that doesn’t belong to us. It is 
useless to make excuses, to solemnly declare 
that our destiny is decided in the Kremlin. 

We are judged by our own actions, and if 
we prefer bullets to butter, if we would 
rather fight our neighbors than lead them 
in the paths of freedom and democracy, we 
cannot escape the penalties imposed by na- 
ture for the violation of her benevolent laws. 

We would not think of making military 
alliances with ruthless dictators like Tito 
and Franco. 

George Washington warned us against the 
dangers of entangling foreign alliances, 
Thomas Jefferson declared hat that govern- 
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ment is best which governs least. Andrew 
Jackson warned against the pitfalls of na- 
tional debts and ination. Abraham Lin- 
coln gave us a successful demonstratio; of 
charity and fairness toward a defeated foe. 
Jesus warned us against the futility of try- 
ing to settle our differences by physical force, 
when he sternly rebuked Peter by saying, 
“Put up thy sword, for they that take up 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

These statements are in accord With the 
practical experience of history. Ireland and 
India obtained their freedom, not by military 
action, but by presenting the justice of their 
cause to a fair-minded world. Sweden and 
Switzerland prospered by staying out of war 
and pursuing a policy of strict and friendly 
neutrality. Finland was twice overrun by 
the armies of Russia, but their minds could 
not be conquered, and today they are among 
the freest and most democratic countries of 
the world. Nineteen hundred and fifty-two 
will be a critical year in the history of our 
country and the world. 

Which way will we go? Will we choose 
bullets rather than butter, will we continue 
to take our young men out of productive in- 
dustry and send them to fight in foreign 
lands because we are afraid that some other 
country wants to attack us? 

Will we devote our energies and resources 
to creating instruments of destruction and 
keep the world in constant fear and turmoil? 

Or, will we recognize the fact that this is 
God's world, that evil can never triumph 
over right, that no nation can ever conquer 
the world by military force? It is still true 
today, as it always has been, that the meek 
and fair-minded inherit the earth, while the 
tough guys, who try to dominate their fellow- 
men, eventually meet their Waterloo and fall 
by the wayside. 

If half the energy that is-now devoted to 
fighting communism were used to build up 
democracy we would be taking long steps to- 
ward our destiny of being the greatest and 
freest country in the world. If our two great 
political parties would stop playing politics, 
bury the hatchet, and pull together like a 
friendly team for the good of the common 
people we would not be in a state of fear 
and worry and uncertainty, and be plagued 
with inflation and bureaucracy. World 
peace and national prosperity are within our 
reach if we will put first things first, if we 
will seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and place our faith in the 
eternal realities of life rather than in brute 
military force, if we will be friendly but 
firm in our dealings with other nations and 
be true to the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice upon which our Nation was founded. 

These are things to think about in 1952. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following discussion between His 
Excellency Eric F. MacKenzie, auxiliary 
bishop of Boston, and Col. Edward A. 
Sherman, executive director, Massachu- 
setts Committee for the Hoover Report, 
on Station WEEI, Boston, Mass., Febru- 
ary 2, 1952: 

Repucine THe Feperar “WAIsTLINE” 

Colonel SHERMAN. James Madison, one of 
the authors of our Americen Constitution, 
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described our American system as “resting on 
the capacity of mankind for self-govern- 
ment.” Now the capacity for self-govern- 
ment is made possible by six elements of per- 
sonal character that provide essential nour- 
ishment: self-reliance, personal responsi- 
bility, individual initiative, thrift, courage, 
and religious faith. Government itself is not 
superhuman. It is composed of ordinary 
people like you and me. What government 
is, what it does, is only a reflection of you and 
me. In these so critical days in which our 
American way of life is being challenged we 
need to make sure that our own house is in 
order. We need to carefully inspect the six 
foundation stones of self-government, the six 
attributes of Americanism—let me repeat 
them—self-reliance, personal responsibility, 
individual initiative, thrift, courage, and re- 
ligious faith. Together they represent civic 
morality. 

Today we are fortunate to have as our 
guest an outstanding citizen of Massachu- 
setts, who will talk to us about civic mo- 
rality. I am greatly honored to introduce 
to you folks His Excellency Eric F. Mac- 
Kenzie, auxiliary bishop of Boston. 

Bishop MacKenzie. I would like, Colonel 
Sherman, to tell this audience a topical and 
unusual story. As you will see, it fits well 
in our present-day history of scandals and 
investigations, and it has a moral that fits 
well with the principles and purposes of 
the Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Somewhere about the turn of the century 
a boy was born in Poland; later he moved 
to England. At various times he was known 
as Solomon Koshysky, as Rechtand, and fi- 
nally as Stanley. He was ambitious, but 
only for quick and easy success. In 1927 
his calculations went astray, and as a re- 
sult he was declared bankrupt. 

Six years later, in 1933, he was in new 
trouble, and the English courts ordered that 
he be deported. How he avoided this order 
is not clear; but during the Second World 
War he was still in England; and, what is 
more, he was highly successful. By 1945, 
he was known in London as a business agent. 
He made it appear to various people that 
if they paid him substantial sums he could 
secure for them various licenses and the 
assistance of various Government ministries. 
Above all, he claimed that he was in a po- 
sition to obtain results from the Board of 
Trade—the English Government agency that 
controlled all business transactions; and he 
hinted that the reason for the large sums 
of money he demanded was that he would 
have to make payments to officials in the 
Board of Trade. Stanley became known and 
even notorious. Word went up and down, 
at first in whispers, and then more openly; 
until in 1947-48 the Government estab- 
lished a special tribunal to investigate these 
stories and to determine whether or not 
any of the responsible officials in the English 
Government had trafficked with Stanley or 
others of his kind. 

The investigations, I am reliably informed, 
attracted as much attention in England as 
the Kefauver and other investigations at- 
tracted here in the United States. The 
English newspapers do not indulge in scare 
headlines, but the story of the hearings 
received the leading place in the daily news 
and was a universal topic of conversation. 
In the end, the tribunal made its findings of 
fact. Stanley stood exposed for what he 
was: an influence peddler, associated with an 
unsavory crew of cheats and criminals, all 
seeking to make money by any means what- 
ever, no matter how dishonest. 

But that is not my story. The important 
part of the story concerns the Government 
officials whose names were involved in the 
investigation. Several of these were com- 
pletely exonerated. Only two were found 
guilty. It was proved that Stanley had cul- 
tivated their acquaintance, and that they 
had permitted this acquaintance to grow into 


intimacy, so that Stanley came and went as 
he pleased into their offices, as well as see- 
ing them socially. Stanley’s recommenda- 
tions were heard gladly and were often 
accepted; so that Stanley and his friends 
prospered amazingly in a period of general 
austerity and need. 

The amazing part of the story concerns 
the tangible and material things which the 
two Officials received from Stanley. The first, 
a member of Parliament and a rather junior 
official in the Board of Trade, allowed Stan- 
ley to pay the bill for one week end at a 
seashore hotel. On another occasion, Stan- 
ley noted that his friend was wearing a 
shabby suit, burned in spots by sparks from 
his tobacco pipe. Stanley ordered and paid 
for a new suit of clothes. On another oc- 
casion Stanley sent a few presents of wine. 
This was the total of the official’s indebted- 
ness to Stanley. 

The second official was an older man, much 
higher in place and influence. Stanley cul- 
tivated his acquaintance; and, friendship 
once established, offered him the position as 
president of the board in a company which 
Stanley was planning to incorporate. In 
actual fact, the plan was never realized. Be- 
fore the company came into being, this offi- 
cial was given a still higher place in the 
English Government, and knowing he could 
have no outside interests, wrote to Stanley 
resigning the proffered presidency. 

To an American audience, these gifts and 
plans seem insignificant. Yet, as I am re- 
liably informed, the English reaction was 
prompt and unanimous. The two officials 
were condemned by the Conservatives under 
Winston Churchill, then out of office. More 
important, they were condemned by their 
own Labor Party, then in office; and no party 
loyalties or personal friendships caused any 
leader of the Labor Party to intervene in the 
investigation, or to protest the u!timate ex- 
pulsion of these two men from public office. 
Finally and most important of all, the gen- 
eral public was equally unanimous. There 
were no shrugging of shoulders; no casual 
remark that “politics is politics”; no show of 
sympathy, or claim that the petty gifts were 
insufficient to cause any real guilt. The pub- 
lic grasped and held to the essential crime 
and the essential point at issue; two officials 
had taken upon themselves the duty and re- 
sponsibility to defend the public interests in 
matters of trade and business; then, in vio- 
lation of their duty, they had permitted an 
adventurer, Stanley, to enrich himself by 
abusing their private friendship. They had 
forgotten their duties to the public they rep- 
resented, they allowed their interest in Stan- 
ley to come between them and their public 
duty. Colonel Sherman, I need not under- 
line the moral of this story. It is clear and 
patent to all who hear me. I am not ccn- 
cerned to praise the English people, or to 
present them as a model for imitation. 
Rather, I would simply present for public 
consideration the almost obvious ethical 
principle; that a public official is bound in 
conscience and in honor to fulfill the duties 
entrusted to him; and that if he fails, he 
fully merits removal and punishment. Re- 
sponsibility varies with the importance of 
the office; but in every public office, in some 
degree, the holder contracts to act for the 
public interest; to give his intelligence, his 
experience, his skill and time to the promo- 
tion of the public welfare and in the check- 
ing of any contrary private interest. In any 
conference or transaction, he must be on one 
side, and one side only, of the table: the 
side where the public interest lies. He may 
not change over to the other side, whether 
to help friends and associates, or to build up 
his own private fortune or prestige or politi- 
cal power. 

The measure of corruption in public office 
is not the amount of money which an official 
takes for his own use. At best, this is but a 
rough measure of the damaging effects of his 


basic crime. The basic crime is the dis- 
loyalty, the betrayal of trust, the unaware- 
ness or the unwillingness of an official in 
his duty to fulfill his responsibilities to the 
public, whose agent and representative and 
protector he is. The grave danger in our 
American scene is that this attitude, seem- 
ingly, is held by all too few officials; is in- 
sisted upon by all too few of the general pub- 
lic. In proof, I need point only to the ex- 
traneous considerations so frequently voiced 
in current cases; the appeals for clemency 
or exoneration on the extraneous grounds of 
political advantage, personal friendship, or 
even prejudices of race and creed. 

The Massachusetts Committee for the 
Hoover Report has as its immediate interest 
a prudent and intelligent reorganization, in 
the interest of both economy and efficiency, 
of our local and national governments. In 
this I heartily concur. But I submit to you, 
Colonel Sherman, and to the listening audi- 
ence, that emphasis must also be laid on the 
ethical and moral basis which must motivate 
such a reorganization. Economy and effi- 
ciency result directly from the conscientious 
work of loyal and trustworthy officials. 
Waste and disorganization are the direct 
product of breach of trust by men who for- 
get the public and seek rather their personal 
fortunes and the building of party power. 

All this in turn is a matter of our own 
public will and choice. If the citizens’ de- 
mand be sufficiently vocal and determined, 
no person and no political group can with- 
stand it. For the moment, because of local 
and national scandals, public interest has 
been awakened. I venture to suggest that 
every effort be made to stimulate this in- 
terest and build it into a clearly focused pub- 
lic opinion: a public opinion that will con- 
demn breach of trust, with no regard for 
persons or parties; a public opinion that will 
demand the fullest concern for the general 
welfare and the complete elimination of pri- 
vate and party advantage; a public opinion 
that will judge men and actions on the 
eternal basis of virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, insisting on honesty, punishing cor- 
ruption. 

This is an ideal. It cannot be fully at- 
tained; it will be only approximated. But 
men and nations live by their ideals, and fail 
and weaken by loss of ideals. I, for one, 
optimistically believe in the essential hon- 
esty and idealism of the American citizen. 
I believe we can reinstate, even in politics, 
the primacy of conscience and ethics. 

Colonel SHERMAN. We are indeed grateful, 
Bishop MacKenzie, for so clearly pointing out 
the responsibility we all share for immorality 
in government. Napoleon, who set out to 
conquer the world; Napoleon, the military 
genius, exponent of military force said: 
“There are only two powers in the world— 
the sword and the spirit. In the long run 
the sword is always defeated by the spirit.” 

In today’s battle one glorious advantage 
stands forth. We are a free people. We have 
within us a greater strength than any regi- 
mented enemy. An aroused free nation can 
marshal the combined best thinking of 
many minds. Ideas can flow freely upward 
and downward through our democratic 
mechanism, energizing action. Morality can- 
not be legislated into existence, but it can 
be established and maintained by a strong 
demand of the people that individual offend- 
ers be punished and replaced. Immorality in 
government can become unpopular, Re- 
peating the exact words of Bishop Mac- 
Kenzie, “All this in turn is a matter of our 
own public will and choice.” 

It is our Government. It will be exactly 
what we make it—as wasteful and corrupt as 
we will tolerate or as efficient and responsible 
as we demand. Instead of moaning about 
the darkness of corruption in government, 


let’s light a thousand candles of citizen in- 


terest and citizen action, 
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HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, there is 
published in Columbus, Ohio, a magazine 
for Christian youth. The name of this 
magazine is One. A cross is superim- 
posed on the title. My attention was 
called to a special article in this maga- 
zine, written by Dr. L. N. Field. Itisa 
brief and concise book review of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. The title of the ar- 
ticle is “Book Review on Americanism.” 
Dr. Field is a minister of the Gospel who 
resides in Great Falls, Mont. He is dis- 
trict president of the Rocky Mountain 
District Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

I ask unanimous consent that this brief 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I believe it will be most inter- 
esting to Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay Witn L. N. Fre.p 
BOOK REVIEW ON AMERICANISM 

Thank God for America. 

One can be very angry with her, and 
ashamed, at the things that disgrace the land 
that we love; but it is a mighty privilege to 
live under the Stars and Stripes—so great 
that many Americans will doubtless never 
fully realize it. We challenge the Christian 
youth of our land to rescue America from 
herself and make of her what God wants her 
to be. 

To the scribbler of these humble lines, it 
seems that at no point are the amazing 
facets of our American way of life more in- 
timately observable than from the pages of 
a certain curiously obscure publication 
known as the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Pub- 
lished every day during sessions, it runs into 
tens of thousands of large, three-columned 
pages, and is now in its ninety-seventh vol- 
ume. A pulp magazine par excellence, no 
pictures or illustrations are permitted, and 
you cannot buy it at the newsstands. But it 


may be franked to you from the limited al- | 


lowance of your Congressman, or you may 
subscribe by the month, or buy it bound at 
the end of each legislative session, or find it 
in your public library. 

We have never seen a book review of it 
anywhere, so we are taking it as our text this 
Thanksgiving month. No one probably ever 
really reads it, for its bulk and format alone 
are enough to scare away the most dauntiess, 
But it remains one of the most interesting, 
revealing, authentic, and many-sided docu- 
ments imaginable, and we doubt if any coun- 
try on earth, even the democracies, 
has anything like it. It is divided into three 
parts: the proceedings and minutes of the 
Senate and the House of Congress, and the 
Appendix. Each is highly boring and exz- 
tremely interesting in its own way. 

Legislative sessions begin at noon and are 
invariably opened with prayer by a chaplain 
who ts salaried generously to do that very 
thing (United Nations Assembly please 
note.) These prayers form the opening 
minutes of each session, and from time to 
time the Government has had them bound 
into neat little volumes. We have yet to find 


on any page of the ConcressionaL Recorp 
single slurring reference to religion 
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thing from the sublime to 
movements, controversies, 

flected with the sensitivity of a photo 
@ Gog’s nose. If you want to see your 
dent really panned, with no holds barred, 
read the Recormp. In what other country 
could that happen? When MacArthur was 
recalled, it mushroomed into a regular 


Do you want a complete, documented, and 
sarcastic analysis of our spendthrift Govern- 
ment, together with the salaries, rake-offs 
and take of its officeholders; or how many 
passenger cars, and their makes, are bought, 
maintained, and kept in gas and oil for Gov- 
ernment “brass hats” and others? It is there 
because somebody wanted to know. 

Want to know about Jersey Joe Walcott, 
Paderewski, or the ninetieth birthday of the 
American pretzel (it rated a plaque last 
May), or the number of hen's eggs packed 
underground by Uncle Sam, or the #50,000,- 
000 sale of Cheddar cheese to England at less 
than half the cost of producing it, or what 
trading goes on with Russia behind all our 
double talk and twaddle, or the whisky 
Ocean; or what the Voice of America does 
and fails to do? Watch the ConcressionaL 
ReEcorp. 


Perhaps your mind runs to beautiful 


think of what you've got. And 5 mink, for a 
10-year total of 17 (maybe that is the solu- 
tion of your mink coat problem). And 11,- 
367 rabbits, mister, for a knockdown total of 


E 


at its height? But we could lose it. The 
key to the kind of America we shall have to- 
morrow rests in the hands of our youth of 
today. 

young people, there are many 
millions of you throughout this broad land. 
Get together for decency and let your power 
be felt. Run for office yourself, and back up 
others who are worthy. Many a harassed 
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Corps of Engineers Report Proves Fall- 
brook Water Grab Not Justifiable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, a hitherto 
unpublished report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers sheds some interesting light upon 
the factual background of the colossal 
lawsuit which the Justice Department 
has brought against the farmers and 
home owners in the Santa Margarita 
River watershed in California. The re- 
port was made in 1949. It proves beyond 
question that the plans for an earth-fill 
dam at the De Luz site in Camp Pendle- 
ton were originally developed by the 
Corps of Engineers. The project was 
designed to meet the needs of all of the 
people in the area, not just the Navy. 
Without question, the size of the dam, 
its type and characteristics were deter- 
mined not only by the needs of Camp 
Pendleton, but by the needs of the camp 
based upon the Navy’s own estimates of 
the camp’s requirements, and in addi- 
tion thereto a supplemental supply for 
the Pallbrook Public Utility District. 
The — also proves beyond question 
that all parties concerned 
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were then in 


pleted arrangements for joint payment 
for the construction and operation of the 
dam, and joint use of the impounded 
water, if it were not for the rash and 
irresponsi 


pelled to delete appropriations which 
would have started construction of the 
much-needed De Luz water conservation 
and flood-control dam. 

The legal sabotage by the Justice De- 
partment is shown to be without justifi- 
cation by the recorded history of the 
friendly negotiations which took place 
before the Fallbrook suit was suddenly 
filed. These negotiations had, the engi- 

in 


cates that if it were not for the proffer 
of financial help by the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District and other potential 
water users in the watershed, the Corps 
of Engineers would probably have had to 
recommend against any dam on the 


| 
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ground of economic infeasibility; or to 
recommend a far less comprehensive 
project designed to yield only 12,500 
acre-feet of water annually, the amount 
which the Navy agreed was sufficient 
for its needs. All of this demonstrates 
the inconsistency of the Navy’s past po- 
sition with its present position as set 
forth by the Justice Department. 

The Justice Department, in its com- 
plaint against all of the people in the 
watershed, is claiming a paramount right 
to 35,000 acre-feet of water. Gen. 
W. P. T. Hill testified before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House that the maximum need of the 
Navy for Camp Pendleton would be 4,000 
acre-feet of water annually. The engi- 
neers’ report was prepared by Col. 
A. T. W. Moore, who in 1949 was the 
district engineer in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict. The report was concurred in by 
Col. Dwight F. Johns, who was the di- 
vision engineer, South Pacific Division, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Oakland Army Base. It was forwarded 
to the Department of the Army in 
Washington. Nothing further was done 
because the Navy took over the entire 
project, and the Justice Department 
then resorted to its bulldozing tactics 
against the people in the watershed; peo- 
ple who had been, according to the re- 
port, led to believe that they could con- 
fidently cooperate with the agencies of 
their Federal Government in working 
out a mutually satisfactory solution to 
the pressing water problems of their 
area. 

The report shows that as far back as 
1938, 4 years before the Navy acquired 
the Santa Margarita Ranch, the Corps 
of Engineers, and the Department of 
Agriculture held harmonious meetings 
with the people of the area. At these 
meetings it was decided that the Army 
engineers should make a study to deter- 
mine the best method of controlling 
floods and conserving the water resources 
of the area for the benefit of the people. 
The Corps of Engineers thereuron made 
a study of the water problems of the 
watershed with a view toward the best 
interests of all of the people capable of 
being served by Santa Margarita River 
water. They thereafter recommended 
the proposed De Luz Dam as the most 
feasibly economical means of solving the 
water conservation and flood-control 
problems of the area. Their economic 
conclusions were predicated upon a fi- 
nancial contribution by the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, which said contri- 
bution, was to be a fair share of the cost 
of the entire dam and its maintenance, 
to be determined on the basis of relative 
benefits, as well as ability to pay. 

In preparing the report, the engineers 
consulted with the representatives of 
other Federal agencies, including the Bu- 
reau of Reciamation, the Park Service, 
the Navy, the Fish and Wild Life Service, 
and with representatives of other agen- 
cies, including the State of California and 
the Fallbrook Public Utility District. No 
pressure tactics or threats were used. 
The Corps of Engineers reported that 
the board of directors of the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District had definitely ex- 
pressed its willingness to participate in a 
water conservation project, ineluding the 


construction of a dam and reservoir at 
the De Luz site on the Santa Margarita 
River to provide a safe annual yield of 
approximately 20,000 acre-feet, of which 
7,500 acre-feet would be made available 
to the district. The report said: 

The district has agreed by resolution to 
take the necessary steps to obligate itself 
legally to pay to the extent of its ability its 
fair share of the cost of the required dam 
and reservoir and of the cost of the neces- 
sary irrigation, pumping, and distribution 
system. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
made a study to determine the irrigation, 
pumping, and distribution system required, 
an estimate of the cost of such system, and 
the ability of the Fallbrook Public Utility 
District to repay its share of the cost of the 
entire project. Representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation have indicated that the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District probably 
would be able to repay its share of the cost 
of the project provided that the repayment 
period under reclamation laws is extended 
beyond the usual 40 years. 


The engineers recommended that the 
cost be assessed in accordance with a 
formula calling for “allocation in ac- 
cordance with the estimated water-con- 
servation benefits to the Fallbrook Pub- 
lic Utility District; with the estimated 
water conservation benefits to the De- 
partment of the Navy; and with the esti- 
mated flood-control benefits.” 

It was only on the basis of this jointly 
defrayed cost that the project was rec- 
ommended. This is the same project 
for which the Navy nearly obtained an 
appropriation from Congress last year 
by taking advantage of the emergency 
to press for the appropriation without 
even trying to make arrangements pur- 
suant to which part of the cost could be 
repaid to the Treasury by others being 
permitted to share in the benefits of the 
project and to pay their fair share of 
the cost based upon such benefits. It 
seems evident that, due to the interces- 
sion of the Justice Department, the Navy 
has been persuaded to forego coopera- 
tion in order to go it alone in spite of 
the fact that this means millions of dol- 
lars unnecessarily saddled on the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers that could be recovered 
through allocation ef a fair part of the 
water to the other users in the area who 
are perfectly willing to pay their share 
of the costs; users whose needs influ- 
enced the design of the dam. The re- 
port said, in part: 

Conferences on the inter-related problems 
of flood control and water conservation in the 
Santa Margarita River Basin have been held 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, the De- 
partment of the Navy, the Division of Water 
Resources of the State of California, and the 
Fallbrook Publie Utility District In general, 
all these agencies are in agreement with the 
district engineer on (1) the existing and 
estimated future requirements for water in 
the basin and in areas contiguous to the 
basin, (2) the location, capacity, and yield 
of a multiple-purpose reservoir and of a 
water-conservation reservoir at the De Luz 
site, and (3) the plans for effectively using 
the water resources of the basin. The United 
States National Park Service, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
United States Soil Conservation Service have 
been informed concerning plans for the pro- 
posed project for coordination with any ac- 
tivities or plans that are being considered by 
those agencies. A representative of the Na- 
tional Park Service reported that surveys dis- 
closed no archeological remains in the De 


Luz Reservoir project area. In a preliminary 
report, the regional director, region I, of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, stated that present 
fish and wildlife values are small in the res- 
ervoir and irrigation areas and that, there- 
fore, the construction of De Luz Dam and re- 
lated works would have a negligible effect 
on such resources. The plans for the recom- 
mended improvement do not appear to con- 
flict with the activities of other Federal and 
non-Federal agencies. 

In compliance with provisions of the act 
of Congress approved July 29, 1946 (Public 
Law 562, 79th Cong.), the Division of Water 
Resources and the Division of Highways of 
the State of California and the United 
States Public Roads Administration have 
been advised of plans for the recommended 
improvement. The division engineer, pub- 
lic roads administration, San Francisco, 
Calif., reported as follows: “After consul- 
tation with the California Division of High- 
ways, I have determined that the proposed 
dam will not conflict with any existing or 
potential Federal aid highway route and that 
no highway crossing within the purview of 
Public Law 562 (79th Cong.) will be re- 
quired.” * 


It is evident from the above that as 
late as 1949 the Navy and all other 
agencies, public and private, were in 
complete agreement and could have co- 
operatively and in a mutually satisfac- 
tory manner solved the water problems 
in the Santa Margarita area. The Army 
report even intimates that the proposed 
plan might provide excess water which 
could be sold to irrigators on mesa lands, 
now used only for dry farming. 

The De Luz project could have gone 
forward in a manner consistent with the 
laws of the State of California had the 
Justice Department not stepped in to 
put the Federal Government against its 
own citizens and the authority of the 
State. The challenge to the jurisdiction 
of the State over water rights would 
never have been necessary. One is 
forced to conclude that the Justice De- 
partment attorney who filed the lawsuit 
was eagerly searching for a place to test 
his theories of Federal supremacy. 

The oppressive tactics of the Justice 
Department have sown ill will and 
saddled needless expense for litigation 
on the people of the area. The engi- 
neer’s report shows this was never neces- 
sary. It is not necessary now. 

The engineers based the feasibility of 
the project upon an estimated worth to 
the Navy of $65 an acre-foot for water 
for military purposes, and of course less 
for the purpose of irrigation. It is sig- 
nificant that the report pointed out that 
the Navy was selling water to private 
irrigators. This price of $65 an acre- 
foot is especially interesting because 
water can no doubt be obtained by the 
Navy from the metropolitan water dis- 
trict at a lesser cost. This does not, 
however, mean that the dam is not eco- 
nomically justified provided the cost is 
shared by all of the people in the area 
and the water impounded for the benefit 
of all, because the dam, in addition to 
conserving the local water supply and 
releasing Colorado River water for other 
water-starved southern California areas, 
would also result in flood control and, 
as the report points out, the Navy has 
built expensive installations in places 
presently vulnerable to flood damage. In 
view of the present contentious attitude 
of the Department of Justice, which is 
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supposed to be representing the Navy, 
it is interesting to note that the report 
says: 

The United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, acquired the water rights 
of the Rancho Santa Margarita by purchase 
of the property in 1942. Representatives of 
the Department of the Navy have indicated 
that no objections would be raised to the 
beneficial use on other lands of the water 
impounded in reservoirs provided that such 
water is surplus to the requirements of that 
Department. In 1948, the State of Califor- 
nia appropriated, subject to vested rights 
and other restrictions, a draft of 2.5 cubic- 
feet of water per second (or e maximum of 
about 1,800 acre-feet annually) from Santa 
Margarita River to the Fallbrook Public Util- 
ity District. No serious objection to the con- 
struction cf an additional water-conserva- 
tion reservoir or of a multiple-purpose reser- 


voir in the Santa Margarita River Basin is 
apparent. 


This report by the Corps of Engineers 
should conclusively place at rest any 
doubt as to who is to blame for the pres- 
ent deplorable happenings in the Fall- 
brook area, including the nefarious law- 
suit filed by the Federal Government 
against all of the people in the area. The 
report makes it quite clear that the De- 
partment of the Navy and other inter- 
ested groups and agencies were making 
admirable progress toward a mutually 
satisfactory solution of their water prob- 
lems in a hopeful, cooperative spirit, 
when the special Assistant Attorney 
General moved in, sabotaged the good 
work that had gone before; and created 
ill-will, hardship, and confusion. The 
lawsuit has already caused a delay in the 
start of the work thai needs to be done 
in order to get the dam built, the water 
conserved, and the valuable installations 
in the area made secure against floods. 

The senseless attack on the rights of 
the people along the Santa Margarita is 
spearheaded by the Department of Jus. 
tice, the one department of our Govern- 
ment which should be the most sensitive 
to a violation of the principles of equity. 
The engineers’ report shows that a dam 
at the Fallbrook site above Camp Pendle- 
ton was also rated as feasible, although 
not as clearly so as a dam at the De Luz 
site. It may very well become necessary 
for the State of California and the peo- 
ple on the river to get together and start 
a dam at the Fallbrook site in order to 
keep control of the project, and prevent 
the Federal Government from harass- 
ing the people in the area and depriving 
them of their fair share of the water 
in the watershed, water which has be- 
come the object of the biggest water grab 
in the history of the Nation, 





Out of the Dark Come Warnings From 
Bureaucrats: “Don’t Publish Any More 
Payrolls” in Statesman ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NORRIS POULSON N 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I insert 





in the Recorp the following editorial 

from the Idaho Sunday 

which certainly speaks for itself: 

Our or THE Dark Come WARNINGS From 
Bureaucrats: “Don’t PusLIsSH ANY MorE 
PAYROLLS” In STATESMAN 
Since the New Deal got under full steam 

and spread its power through the establish- 

ment of an endless number of bureaus, the 
word “bureaucrat” has become a common 
form of critical abuse of all Government em- 

Pployees. The Statesman indulges in the use 

of the word often, but never without the 

realization that it includes many a worthy 

Federal employee on a necessary job. 
Included in the Federal bureaucracy, how- 

ever, are many worthless, useless political 

scum who have neither honesty nor prin- 
ciple. We experienced this distasteful situa- 
tion this week, as follows: 

Indirectly we are told that if the States- 
man publishes the and payroll lists 
for the Reclamation Bureau or the Veterans’ 
Administration the newspaper will be boy- 
cotted and the employees of those bureaus 
will take such steps as establishing coopera- 
tives to their trade from Boise mer- 
chants. As you would imagine, this spine- 
less bureaucrat took careful steps to hide his 
identity, much as a snake hides behind a 
rock. 

Still another warning circulates around 
Boise that if the Reclamation Bureau per- 
sonnel and payroll information is published 
the in that Bureau will demand 
that the Boise office be moved to * 

What do these people fear in the publica- 
tion of their names and salaries? 

Why is there any concern that the public 
have information on Federal employees 
whose salaries are paid by the taxpayers? 

In Idaho we all know the salary of State 
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in seeing this financial scorpion start to bite 
and snarl. We know of no better way to 
bring about the show-down that must some- 
time come. Some of these bureaucrats have 
become so solidly entrenched in the public 
financial trough, and so dishonest and de- 
ceptive in their perpetuation, that the time 
has long since passed when the spotlight 
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should be turned on them for public view. 
Any inflated power that certain of these 
bureaucrats may have come to believe they 
possess can and will be deflated as eas!ly 
and quickly as an exploding sweater. 

We want to repeat our regret that the 
term “bureaucrat” includes many a worthy 
Federal employee doing important and nec- 
essary work, and often for i te com- 
pensation, Those we do not believe can be 
harmed in any way. 

But for the other kind—the political leech 
who now evaluates his importance to the 
warning stage—we believe the time has come 
for a show-down, and the revelation and 
analysis of their jobs, how they got them, 
their qualifications, the services rendered, 
and the dollar cost eyed carefully. 

The scum of bureaucracy in Idaho should 
take careful note, remembering above all 
that we just don’t bluff worth a damn. 





Italian Peace Treaty Should Be Revised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the immediate aftermath of 
World War II, our feeling of enmity 
toward Hitler and Mussolini prompted us 
to rashly enter into an unjust treaty with 
Italy in 1947. We forgot-at the time 
that the Italian people were victimized 
by Mussolini and were as desirous of 
peace as were the American people. 

This treaty places unfair burdens on 
Italy and in view of the great strides 
Italy has. made since the war and the 
very apparent friendly feeling of the 
Italian people for the American people, 
this peace treaty with Italy should be 
revised and the onerous burdens re~ 
moved. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Angelo Cerminara, a well-known and 
well-regarded Italian lawyer, in Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Cerminara outlines ex- 
tremely well the reasons why the Italian 
Peace Treaty should be revised. 

I include herewith the letter from Mr. 
Cerminara: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., January 26, 1952. 
Hon. Cuaagies J. KERSTEN, 

Congressman, Fifth District of Wiscon- 
sin, Washington, D. C. 

ConcressMan Kersten: Almost 5 
years after the conclusion of the hostilities 
the Japanese Peace Treaty has been signed 
pomp and ceremony. 
this treaty it appears that the 
States has sponsored a very lenient 
and soft treaty, 
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one which will allow un- 
SAOROTPT DOE ANTS 
development; it appears also that Japan w 
not have to pay any war damages, but it 
will lose the Ryukyu and the Bonin Islands 
the United States and will also allow 
States defense forces to stay in 
as long as necessary after the treaty 
been signed and approved. 
Premier Yoshida, of Japan, 
ported as having said that this Jap- 
“just, lenient, and without 
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The signing of the Japanese Treaty re- 
calis to mind the peace treaty that was 
imposed on Italy in 1947; and, as one of 


your constituents who believes in fair play 
and justice for all, I am taking the liberty 
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of addressing this letter to you for your 
benevolent consideration. 

It was, of course, unfortunate that Italy— 
always an ardent admirer, a friend, a sup- 
porter, and an ally of the United States 
during the First World War—should have 
gone to the side of Germany. The Italians 
themselves regret that very much. The 
Italians soon discovered their mistake and, 
relying on the Atlantic Charter and on the 
publicized four freedoms, they uncondition- 
ally surrendered to the American forces, 
almost as soon as the American forces land- 
ed on Italian soil. 


ITALIAN ARMISTICE TERMS HARSH 


The conditions of the armistice dictated 
to Italy were at the time considered very 
harsh, severe, and humiliating; but that 
was back in 1943, and then we were still at 
war; and then, too, the Italians were given 
to understand that the terms of the armi- 
stice would be tempered and changed later 
on to the relief of Italy. It was then that 
large numbers of Italians joined the Ameri- 
can forces in the struggle against Germany; 
the Italian Fleet joined the Allied Fleet in 
the Mediterranean and in the Pacific in the 
struggle against Germany and Japan and 
performed valiant and valuable services to 
the Allied cause. So Italy became a Co- 
belligerent, if not a full ally. 

When the peace treaty was presented to 
Italy for its signature, Italy had to acknowl- 
edge that she bore her share of the responsi- 
bility for the war. Italy was deprived of all 
her colonies, acquired many years before, and 
developed with the savings of her people 
and with the intelligent and tenacious work 
of the Italian colonizers. Italy was deprived 
of homeland territory. Italy was allowed 
only very limited armament. The Italian 
fleet was divided among various victorious 
nations or was destroyed. The Italian mer- 
chant marine was subjected to limitations 
and placed in a state of perpetual inferiority. 
Italy was permitted only limited economic 
development. Furthermore, Italy was or- 
dered to pay war damages. _ 

What a difference between the Italian 
Peace Treaty and the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

At the signing of the Italian Peace Treaty 
Italy was told that the allied and associated 
powers would support Italy’s application to 
become a member of the United Nations, and 
also to adhere to any convention concluded 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
By such clause Italy was given to understand 
that she would be accepted as an equal 
among the other nations of the world. 


ITALY BARRED FROM U.N. 


Pour years have passed since the signing 
of the Italian Peace Treaty. Italy has tried 
several times to be admitted into the United 
Nations Organization, but she has not been 
accepted yet. I understand that Russia, 
which was one of the signatories of the Ital- 
fan Peace Treaty, has always vetoed Italy’s 
admission. Still Russia’s veto has been very 
skillfully circumvented on other occasions, 
showing that where there is a will there is 
always a way. 

Italy has not been able to adhere to any 
convention concluded under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 


ITALY MEMBER OF ATLANTIC PACT 


Italy is now a member of the Atlantic 
Pact, that very pact which the United States 
has wanted, and which we need for our pro- 
tecticn as well as for the protection of Eng- 
land and of all the nations of Western Eu- 
rope. By admitting Italy as a partner in the 
Atlantic Pact we have recognized that Italy 
is a necessary nation for the defense of the 
Atlantic nations, and that Italy is a neces- 
sary link in the protective chain against the 
nations on the other side of the iron curtain. 

Probably it is not out of place here to note 
that Italy, before any other nation, saw the 
danger of communism; Italy’s old civilization 
and her religion make of her the natural 
enemy of communism. Italy was the first 


nation to openly fight against communism, 
the first nation to point out the menace of 
communism to the whole world. 

But there was a time when the United 
States thought that we could convert the 
Communists to our way of thinking, to our 
way of life, to work and live in peace and 
harmony with us and with the rest of the 
world; and so we started to appease them. 


ITALY COMBATS COMMUNISTS 


When the time came to form a government 
for the new liberated Italy, through the 
advice of the United States and of England— 
if not by their command—well-known and 
rabid Communists were permitted to return 
to Italy, and to become part of the new 
Government; and, consequently, very impor- 
tant positions of command and control in 
Italy were given to Communists. We saw 
later, but too late, alas, how harmful our 
well-meaning but ill-advised actions proved 
to have been. We prevailed with the Italians 
to expel the Communist from the Italian 
Government; and the elections of 1948 did, 
in a sense, ratify the action of the Italian 
Government in keeping the Communists out 
of the Government. 

The 1948 political elections were the first 
free elections of republican Italy. Those 
elections were to a large extent controlled 
from here by means of letters and of tele- 
grams from our people to the people of 
Italy; by radio communications, and, 3 days 
before the elections, by the promise that 
Trieste would be returned to Italy. That 
promise has not yet been fulfilled, and it has 
placed ine United States in an embarrassing 
situation. It is sad to note that in those 
political elections more than 8,000,000 voters 
cast their votes in favor of the Communist 
candidates. 

We have poured millions into the various 
countries of Europe, to help them to fight 
communism. The money that we have given 
to Italy has greatly helped Italy to get on 
its feet; our generous help has immensely 
improved the economic life of Italy, as well 
as of every other nation of Europe. But 
Italy is yet laboring under a very great 
handicap; Italy is in a strait-jacket; Italy 
has a millstone around her neck, of which 
she must be freed. 


HARSH TREATY AIDS COMMUNISTS 


In the administrative elections of Italy, 
which were held 3 years after the political 
elections, there were yet many Italians who 
cast their vote for the Communist candi- 
date. Now those voters, and they were 
millions, that voted for the Communist can- 
didate are not at heart Communist: They 
are persons dissatisfied with the terms of the 
Italian Treaty; they are unemployed, not 
through any fault of their own, but because 
they are victims of circumstances beyond 
their control; they are disillusioned persons, 
easy prey of the Communist propaganda. 
The real Communists, with their insidious 
propaganda, have led thousands and thou- 
sands to believe that, under the existing 
treaty conditions, associating with the west- 
ern nations means that the Italians are and 
will remain in a state of political and eco- 
nomic inferiority. 

Since the Italians are members of the At- 
lantic Prct, they have acquired great re- 
sponsibilities. The Italians want to acquit 
themselves with honor in their new relation- 
ship; they wish to do their share of the work, 
for their own protection as well as for the 
protection of the western nations of Europe, 
and for the protection of our own United 
States. But the Italians feel that they are 
not considered as equal among equals; and 
the Communists keep on telling them that 
they are not and they will not be considered 
as equal among equals. 

We must acknowledge that the Italians 
are under a terrific handicap, because of the 
limitations imposed upon them by the peace 
treaty. Now the new international happen- 
ings have outdated those limitations; and 
those limitations should be abolished. 


JAPANESE TREATY MORE LENIENT 


Let us bear in mind that, by the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, the Japanese are going to pre- 
serve their sovereignty, their dignity, their 
equality; the Japanese do not have to pay 
any war damages; the Japanese are not un- 
der any armament or economic limitation. 
And the Japanese were always hostile to us; 
Japan was never an ally or a cobelligerent 
of the United States; the Japanese Navy did 
never help the United States, nor our allies 
in their struggle for democracy. 

Out of that sense of fairness and justice 
which has always distinguished the Ameri- 
can people, we should frankly acknowledge 
that the time has come for us to forget 
the discriminatory clauses in the Italian 
Peace Treaty; we should not only permit 
but recommend the amendment and modi- 
fication of the Italian Peace Treaty, and 
thereby help the Italians to help us. By 
amending or modifying the oppressive and 
objectionable clauses of the Italian Peace 
Treaty we would give back to the Italians 
their sense of equality, their dignity, their 
self-respect, and that would go very far to 
encourage the Italians to work for the com- 
mon cause, which is our struggle against 
communism. 


PERMIT ITALY TO REARM 


Russia has violated the peace treaty with 
the satellite nations by permitting them 
to rearm beyond the permitted limit. We 
have not stopped that. By permitting Italy 
to rearm we will be doing justice to Italy; 
and Russia will not and cannot stop us. 

Russia was our ally, even though for only 
6 days, in our fight against Japan; and we 
have dispensed with Russia’s signature in 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. We could like- 
wise dispense with the advice, consent, or 
assistance of Russia in amending or modi- 
fying the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Various resolutions for the relief of Italy 
from its obligations under the peace treaty 
have already been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. In all fairness and jus- 
tice to Italy, which now is our partner in 
the Atlantic Pact, I believe that Italy now 
deserves to have better treatment than that 
which was accorded to her in February 1947. 
I believe that the harsh peace treaty im- 
posed on Italy 4 years ago is now outdated, 
and that that treaty should be amended, 
modified, humanized. I am of the honest 
opinion that such amendment or modifica- 
tions would be for the best interest and ad- 
vantage of the United States, as well as 
for the interest and advantage of Italy; and, 
as one of your constituents, I respectfully 
and earnestly beg of you to use your good 
and valuable offices and efforts to relieve 
Italy from her oppressive obligations under 
the peace treaty. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANGELO CERMINARA, 
Attorney at Law. 


Voice of America /0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Drew Pearson which appeared in 
the Washington Post: 

A lot of people have long figured they 
could run the Voice of America program 
much better than the men who are running 
it. This applies to about half the Members 
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of Congress, anyone of whom will tell you 
exactly what should be said on the broad- 
casts reaching behind the iron curtain. 

Actually, however, the State Department 
has welcomed ideas from all sorts of people, 
including Congressmen, as to what should 
be on the Voice of America. Furthermore 
it is now open to a unique idea. 

This is to have school children of America 
broadcast to the school children behind the 
iron curtain. 

The most important objective in winning 
the peace and preventing war is to convince 
the people on the other side of the iron 
curtain that the American people truly want 
peace. Every day the Moscow radio pours 
out a torrent of propaganda aimed at doing 
exactly the contrary, namely, convincing 
the Soviet peoples that the American people 
want war. Obviously this is to help steel 
the Russian people to bear the tremendous 
burden of war preparation and the virtual 
slave labor of the armament factories. It's 
also to mold public opinion for the day 
when the Kremlin decides war is to be de- 
clared. 

Soviet propaganda has been especially di- 
rected at the youth of Russia—on the theory 
that if you can bring up the next generation 
steeped in the idea that the American people 
are its chief enemies, then you don’t have to 
worry about propagandizing them later. 

That’s why the school children of the 
United States can do a great service for their 
country and for future peace by cooperating 
with the Voice of America in getting the 
truth behind the ircn curtain. They can 
tell the school children of Russia what life 
is really like in our schools, how American 
children have the friendliest feelings toward 
other children all over the world, and how 
they have contributed generously to help 
their friends in other countries. 

The method of sending these “Messages to 
Moscow” is now being discussed with State 
school superintendents. 





American Labor Fights Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS( | 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER GH 


Or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Labor Committee's antidiscrim- 
ination department recently made a 
spot-check survey of comment and deci- 
sion with regard to the Florida racial 
and religious outbreaks which have 
shocked our entire Nation. 

American labor is united in its fight 
against discrimination, as is clearly 
shown by the information contained in 
the survey. An important point is that 
it disproves the Communist lie that dis- 
unity is rampant in our country and that 
we encourage and foster discrimination 
here. The truth is that we are fighting 
the evils of discrimination and that all 
who truly believe in democracy are de- 
termined to wipe out discrimination 
wherever it is found. 

National Brotherhood Week will be 
observed February 17 to February 24. 
True brotherhood and equality for all 
are synonymous, and our Nation was 
founded upon those high principles. 
Such ideals and standards do not per- 
mit or tolerate discrimination; there- 
fore, every loyal American should con- 





sider it his patriotic duty to abolish dis- 
crimination whenever and wherever it 
exists. 

So that the Members of this House 
may know of the efforts being made by 
labor in this regard, I am including ex- 
cerpts from the survey made by the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee in the Recorp: 


Following the recent outbreaks of violence 
and bombings in Florida, formal protests 
were registered by the A. F. of L. and the CIO. 
In a letter to the Jewish Labor Committee, 
president William Green wrote: “I can as- 
sure you that the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor were deeply 
shocked when they learned of the outrages 
that were committed in Florida. We pro- 
test such action with all the vigor at our 
command.” 

Secretary-treasurer James B. Carey, head 
of the CIO Committee To Abolish Discrim- 
ination, wired President Truman: “We 
strongly urge you to insist that the Federal 
Government take action to run down the 
murderers of Harry T. Moore in Florida and 
to call upon Congress to enact legislation 
that will put an end to the series of violent 
outrages against individuals and minority 
groups that have disgraced the country in 
recent weeks. In the meantime, we ask you 
to direct the Attorney General to use all the 
facilities at his command to restore law and 
order in Florida.” 
aa, article in CIO News of January 28, 


“PROSECUTION OF FLORIDA BoMBERS, FEPC Law, 
DEMANDED By IVE 


“Gov. Fuller Warren, of Florida, last week 
was urged by the civil rights committee of 
the CIO Electrical Workers to bring to the 
bar of justice those guilty of mur- 
der, bombing, and terror in the Miami area. 
The committee held a 2-day meeting in 
Washington. It was decided that every IUE 
contract should contain a clause 
discrimination in hiring, pay, job tenure, and 
Promotion. The committee set up govern- 
mental and legislative goals which include 
a Senate rule to end debate by simple ma- 
jority vote, passage of a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, enactment of a Federal 
antilynching bill, and passage of Federal and 
State legistation outlawing poll taxes and 
other restrictions on the right to vote. The 
IUE committee also called for constant 
watchfulness to see that in opposing Com- 
munists and other totalitarians the policies 
of dictatorial groups are not adopted.” 


Article in CIO News, January 28, 1952: 


“PoTorsky Wagns Civil RicuTs Fors ARE 
Like Nazi Hoouicans” 


“Jacob 8. Potofsky, president of the CIO 
Clothing Workers, last week added his voice 
to demands for prompt Federal intervention 
to end the recent outbursts of violence aimed 
at Negroes and other minorities. ‘It is in- 
cumbe=-t on the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral,” he declared, ‘to act with vigor and de- 
termination on behalf of both the majority 
and minority of Americans, because other- 


“Referring specifically to the murder of 
Harry T. Moore, the distinguished Negro 
leader in Florida, and his wife, the outbreaks 
in that State against Negro housing projects 
and the mob violence in Cicero, Il!., Potof- 
sky warned that the breakdown of local law 
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the CIO has given strong support to the 

passage of Federal, State, and municipal 
which would help implement the 

principle of equal opportunity for ali.” 


Article in International Labor News Serv- 
ice, January 19, 1952: 
“VIOLENCE IN FLORIDA SEEN OBVIATING VOICE 
or AMERICA’s CAMPAIGN 


“Violence in Florida aimed at Catholics, 
Jews, and Negroes is helping communism 
throughout the world and obviaiing efforts 
of the Voice of America, a well-known union 
leader declared here. In a fighting speech 
to more than 2,000 persons gathered at the 
Mount Olivet Church to pay tribute to Harry 
T. Moore and his wife, victims of the recent 
bombing at Mims, Fla., Charlies S. Zimmer- 
man, vice president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, said that 
‘Discrimination, whenever it is practiced, is 
™ot only designed to be anti-Negro, anti- 
Semitic, or anti-Catholic, but is at the same 
time antilabor. Wherever and whenever you 
allow a law segregating minorities,’ he said 
‘you will find the worst antilabor laws in ex- 
istence.’ 

“‘Bigots know by instinct that organized 
labor will consistently oppose bigotry and 
intolerance. Organized labor knows that 
racial bigotry and intolerance is an attack 
on the men and women of all faiths, of all 
colors, who have helped build the free labor 
movement in the United States.’ 

“*The desecration of Catholic churches and 
Jewish synagogogues, the cold-blooded mur- 
ders of Harry T. Moore and his wife, the 
bombing of the Negro project, Carver Vil- 
lage, have done more to help Communist 
causes through the world than a million 
signatures on a Communist peace appeal. 
While our Government is spending millions 
of dollars to beam democracy to the peoples 
of the world through the Voice of America, 
one explosion in Mims, Fia., has done more 
to obviate the accomplishments of the Voice 
than all the efforts by Stalin to thwart the 
dissemination of truth by jamming the wave- 
lengths of the Voice.’ ” 

Reuther’s statement in the United Auto- 
mobile Worker, January 1952: 


“The UAW-CIO has demanded that the 
United States Department of Justice make a 
full-scale effort to bring to justice the mur- 
derers of Harry T. Moore, Florida coordinator 
for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Immediately 
after Moore was killed by a bomb placed un- 
der his Mims, Fla., home last month, UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Tnited States Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath: ‘In a telegram to 
you, December 6, I said there were clear in- 
dications of an intensification of terroristic 
aggression against Negroes in Florida. Now 
there has been yet another murder. Harry 
T. Moore, a teacher and an official of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, was killed by a planted 
bomb as he lay in his bed. Mrs. Moore was 

injured. Surely it is fair to con- 
clude that this assassin took encouragement 
from the fact that other crimes against Ne- 
groes have gone unpunished. Are we to ex- 
pect still more murders and maiming of 
Negroes in Florida? Will this evil be al- 
lowed to spread to other areas of our coun- 
try? The UAW-CIO demands that our Gov- 
ernment protect its people. We demand that 
you use the total resources of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the search for the Moore 
killers.’” 


Editorial in Union Record of Florida, Jan- 

uary 1952: 
“We Ake Our Brorner’s Kerprer 

“Within the past several months, all of 
Plorida has been shocked and outraged by 
the series of bombings of churches and 
homes. State and Federal law enforce- 
ment is on the job, searching for the fiends 








who would deny us those rights that Ameri- 
cans have sacrificed their lives to maintain. 
Never before have the people responded so 
quickly with deeds of action. Members of 
one church group have offered to serve as 
guards at other churches, white organiza- 
tions have offered to guard Negro homes, and 
civic and social groups have raised their 
hands to be counted. 

“As a group, we know that the CIO in the 
State will do everything in its power to see 
that these dastardly deeds come to a sudden 
halt. These deeds go against the grain of 
every CIO member, since they attack the very 
foundations of our great trade-union move- 
ment. CIO will always stand ready with 
the answer to that age-old query, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ The answer, of course, 
is a most emphatic ‘Yes’.” 


From Allegro, official journal, local 802, 
Associated Musicians of Greater New York, 
An Open Letter to Governor Warren, of Flor- 
ida, by Samuel Suber, president, local 802: 

“On behalf of the 30,000 organized mu- 
sician trade-unionists in New York City, I 
want to express my deep shock and horror 
at the murder of Henry T. Moore by hate 
bombers. We urge you to devote the re- 
sources of your high office, your own ener- 
gies, and those of your police, to the appre- 
hension of these assassins who killed the 
Florida coordinator for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

“Governor Warren, when is this kind of 
racial madness going to stop? When will 
the residents of your State be safe from 
violence? When will the perpetrators of 
these damnable outrages be caught? The 
people of Florida elected you Governor, but 
what is happening in Florida concerns the 
American people because tragedies and kill- 
ings like these are, as former orney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle said, ‘powerful weapons 
against democracy.’ The man who plays the 
racial game in America today is serving the 
ends of Josef Stalin, because all over the 
world the Moscow pipeline pumps its anti- 
democratic propaganda against us and uses 
cases like the death of Harry Moore as evi- 
dence. 

“America and its people are blamed for 
this expression of religious and racial hate 
and all our vaunted industrial and cultural 
achievements are as nothing to the masses 
of Asia and Africa who themselves know the 
lash of discrimination and oppression. 
Isn’t it time, Governor, for your State to 
take the lead in honestly combatting the 
racial and religious passions which un-Amer- 
ican groups are fostering in Florida? Isn’t 
it time, Governor, for Florida to start afresh 
in a democratic, American manner and to 
become the living example of tolerance and 
good will among men?” 


From editorial in A. F. of L. News-Reporter, 
January 9, 1952: 

“Po.iTics, MINORITIES, MURDER 

“There has been a series of bombings in 
Florida. But the important point is that 
the bombings have not been directed 
against only Negroes. They have been 
aimed at Catholics and Jews as well. The 
bombings again teach us that no minority is 
safe when another minority is attacked. We 
wonder if reactionaries everywhere won't 
stop to think whether stirring up race 
hatred in order to win an election is worth 
the damage it helps to cause. 

“Among other unions which passed for- 
mal resolutions protesting the Florida out- 
rages were the United Furniture Workers, 
CIO; the New Jersey State, CIO; the execu- 
tive board of Local 1-S, United Department 
Store Workers, CIO; the National Maritime 
Union, CIO; the Miami Central Trades and 
Labor Council, A. F. of L.; Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor; and San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council of the A. F. of L.” 
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Fred A. Carlson, Deceased—Funeral 
Sermon by Dr. Bernard Braskamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE S 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 6, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago we were all stunned by the 
death of Fred A. Carlson, one of our 
Official reporters. Upon hearing the 
news, several of us in the Senate made 
comment in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD 
expressing our sympathy anJ sorrow as 
a result of the loss of Mr. Carlson. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Ber- 
nard Braskamp, Chaplain of the United 
States House of Representatives. I have 
a copy of that sermon in my hand, Mr. 
President, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the ser- 
mon was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Frep A. CARLSON 

(Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and pas- 
tor of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, of Washington, D. C., who 
was for many years a friend of Mr. Fred Carl- 
son, officiated at the service held in the Hines 
Puneral Parlor and at the burial service in 
Arlington National Cemetery.) 


REMARKS BY DR. BRASKAMP 


In the life of each of us there are times 
and experiences when all our feelings seem 
to impose silence rather than call for words. 
I should like, however, to read a few passages 
of Scripture, which have been written for our 
consolation and comfort, and join the in- 
spired writer who exclaimed, “I will hear 
what God, the Lord, will say unto me for he 
will speak peace unto His people.” 

Mr. Carlson was an outstanding Christian 
and a very fine student of the Bible. He 
loved the word of God, which was a lamp 
unto his feet and a light unto his path. 
Naturally, he had known the Scriptures from 
his earliest boyhood days, for his father was 
for many years a minister of the Gospel. 

The Book of Job seems to have been one 
of the books of the Old Testament for which 
he had a particular fondness, and perhaps 
for some very definite reason. I recall very 
vividly his observation that he considered 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Book of 
Job one of the most beautiful in all litera- 
ture. 

“Surely there is a vein for the silver, and 
a place for gold where they find it. 

“Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass 
is molten out of the stone. 

“He setteth an end to darkness, and 
searcheth out all perfection: the stones of 
darkness, and the shadow “f death. 

“The flood breaketh ovt from the inhabi- 
tant; even the waters forgotten of the foot: 
they are dried up, they are gone away from 
men. 

“As for the earth, out of it cometh bread: 
and under it is turned up as it were fire. 

“The stones of it are the place of sap- 
phires: and it hath dust of gold. 

“There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen: 

“The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 
nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

“Tie putteth forth his hand upon the rock; 
he overturneth the mountains by the roots. 
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“He cutteth out rivers among the rocks; 
and his eye seeth every precious thing. 

“He bindeth the floods from overflowing: 
and the thing that is hid bringeth he forth 
to light. 

“But where shall wisdom be found? and 
where is the place of understanding? 

“Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
neither is it found in the land of the living. 

“The depth saith, It is not in me; and 
the sea saith, It is not with me. 

“It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

“It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sap- 
phire. 

“The gold and the crystal cannot equal it; 
and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels 
of fine gold. 

“No mention shall be made of coral, or of 
pearls: for the price of wisdom is above 
rubies. 

“The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

“Whence then cometh wisdom? and where 
is the place of understanding? 

“Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all liv- 
ing, and kept close from the fowls of the 
air. 

“Destruction and death say, We have heard 
the fame thereof with our ears. 

“God understandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof. 

“For he looketh to the ends of the earth, 
and seeth under the whole heaven; 

“To make the weight for the winds; and he 
weigheth the waters by measure. 

“When he made a decree for the rain, and 
a way for the lightning of the thunder: 

“Then did he see it, and declare it; he pre- 
pared it, yea, and searched it out. 

“And unto man he said, Behold, the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.” 


He also found great inspiration in these 
writings from the psalmist: 


Psalm 90: 1-2; 12; 16-17: 

“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. 

“Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou art God. 


“So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
. . . * * 


“Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, 
and Thy glory unto their children. 

“And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us: and establish Thou the work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.” 


Psalm 103: 13-18: 


“Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 

“For He knoweth our frame; He remem- 
bereth that we are dust. 

“As for man, his days are as grass: as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 

“For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone; and the place thereof shall know it no 
more. 

“But the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 

im, and His righteousness unto children’s 
children. 

“To such as keep His covenant, and to 
those that remember His commandments to 
do them.” 


Psalm 23: 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

“He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for His name's 
sake. 
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“Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: Thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life: and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.” 


Then what joy and strength he received 
from those gracious words which came from 
the lips of our blessed Lord, and were record- 
ed for us in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John, that great 
chapter to which the human heart in its 
times of need has made a beaten path, 


John 14: 1-3; 27: 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me. 

“In my Father's house are many mansions: 
if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. 

“And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again, and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also. 


“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.” 


I Corinthians 15: 20-27; 58: 


“But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. 

“For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. 

“But every man in his own order: Christ 
the first fruits; afterward they that are 
Christ's at his coming. 

“Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
Gelivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power. 

“Por he must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. 

“For he hath put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith all things are put under 
him, it is manifest that he is excepted, which 
did put all things under him. 


“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


Mr. Carlson was also very fond of poetry. 
I should like to quote two of the 
which he had heard me use, and which he 
greatly appreciated. This one is by Nancy 
Byrd Turner: 


“Death is only an old door 
Set in a garden wall. 

On quiet hinges it gives at dusk, 
When the thrushes call. 


“Along the lintel are green leaves; 
Beyond, the light lies still, 
Very weary and willing feet 
Go over that sill. 


“There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all: 
Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall.” 


The following is a poem by Robert Free- 
man: 


“No, not cold beneath the grasses, 
Not close-walled within the tomb; 
Rather, in our Father's mansion, 
Living, in another room. 


“Living, like the man who loves me, 
Like your child with cheeks abloom, 
Out of sight, at desk or schoolbook, 
Busy, in another room. 


“Nearer than my son whom fortune 
Beckons where the strange lands loom; 
Just behind the hanging curtain, 
Serving, in another room. 


“Shall I doubt my Father’s mercy? 
Shall I think of death as doom, 

Or the stepping o’er the threshold 
To a bigger, brighter room? 


“Shall I blame my Father's wisdom? 
Shall I sit enswathed in gloom, 

When I know my loves are happy, 
Waiting in the other room?” 


During the past 15 years I have frequently 
been invited to offer the prayer in the Senate. 
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themselves of the blessed companionship 
of that friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant whom Thou 
has called unto Thyself to dwell with Thee 
in that land whose language is music and 
where joys are unceasing. Whatever was 
beautiful in his life in Thy sight and in 
ours abides forever. We praise Thee for 
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live out each day in faith, in faithfulness and 
in the fear of the Lord. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 

Benediction: “The Lord bless you and 
keep you: the Lord make His face to shine 
upon you and be gracious unto you: the 
Lord lift upon you the light of His counte- 
mance and give you peace.” Amen, 





What Taft Would Be Like 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
article which appeared in the January 
25 issue of U.S. News and World Report, 
entitled “What Tarr Would Be Like”. 

Wart Tarr Wovutp Br Lrxe 
NEW POLICIES AND A CLEAN SWEEP OF OFFICES 

(If Tarr wins Truman's job private enter- 
prise will see a change. He's for less gov- 
ernment from Washington, more power for 
the States. World policy will not change ab- 
ruptly. He favors strong defense. He'd help 
those abroad who try to help themselves. 
The White House will be different. Tarts 
Way isn’t Truman's way of farming jobs out. 
He'll manage things from the top.) 

Ropert ALPHONsoO Tart, of Ohio, if elected 
President, will bring change. His shift from 
the personalities and policies that have ruled 
during 20 years of Democratic power wculd be 
drastic. 

As of now, Senator Tart is out in front of 
the other Republican candidates for the 
presidential nomination. He has an un- 
broken record of success in being elected to 
Office, once nominated, but two previous trials 
have failed to get him the party’s nomination 
for President. This is his third effort to move 
the Taft family name back into the White 
House. It may be his last. He will be 63 
before election day of 1952. 

The changes that Senator Tarr would make 
in Government, if he became President, 
would be far greater than any change that 
would take place within himself. He would 
take moving into the White House calmly, as 
a matter of course. He has reason to know 
about the White House. 

When Bos Tart was a youngster, his father, 
the late William Howard Taft, was the first 
civil governor of the Philippines, then Sec- 
retary of War. When Bos was 19 and a stu- 
dent at Yale, his father became President. 
Bos was a student at Harvard Law School 
when his father moved out of the White 
House. The father was one of the few men 
who added new distinctions after a career in 
the White House. He became a famous Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

In this period, youny Bos Tarr ducked the 
limelight and sought to work out his own 
destiny. He led his class at Yale, emerged 
from Harvard Law School with top honors, 
passed the bar examination with the 
t marks in Ohio. He might have had 
of Wall Street firms as a place to 
law. 

Instead, Mr. Tarr chose to practice in his 
home town of Cincinnati. There he built up 
&@ busy practice in corporate law. He went 
into politics as a precinct worker, ringing 
doorbells, served three terms in the Ohio 
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House of Representatives, became speaker, 
then served a term in the State senate. 

In 1938 Mr. Tarr wrested the nomination 
for the United States Senate from the favored 
candidate of the regular Republican organi- 
zation in Ohio. He fought his way to an 
election that was fully as spectacular as 
either of his two reelections, including that 
over the opposition of organized labor in 
1950. He now has spent 13 years in the 
United States Senate. 

During those years Senator Tarr has be- 
come the most potent spokesman on Repub- 
lican policy. He is widely referred to as “Mr. 
Republican.” And as chairman of the pow- 
erful Republican policy committee, many of 
whose members he hand picked, he has more 
to do with shaping the decisions of the party 
in Congress than any other one man. 

The Senator knows politics and knows 
government, State and Federal, from both 
the practical side and the theoretical side. 
He knows business from the point of view of 
the corporation lawyer. His experience is 
broad. He holds strong ideas and seldom is 
at a loss for an answer to a question or a 
problem. He is forthright and positive in his 
opinions. If he became President, his ad- 
ministration would be a strong one, with 
firm leadership in the White House. 

The change from Truman to Tarr would 
be drastic. President Truman runs a loose 
administration, with only occasional direc- 
tion from the top. Powers are so sprinkled 
down through the departments that at least 
one Cabinet officer has disclaimed knowledge 
of things that were handled by second-line 
Officials in his department. 

A Taft administration would be tight and 
centralized, with the firm hand of the Presi- 
dent always to be felt. Few administrators 
would get a chance to go off half-cocked, at 
variance with White House policy. 

And the Taft personality would be felt by 
the country. That personality has none of 
the warmth of his father, who was noted for 
his joviality. 

The Senator is sure and self-confident 
mentally. He views the opinions of others 
with a glacial calm that irritates many. 
Some Senators think of him as haughty. 
Actually, he is a little shy. But he is sternly 
self-disciplined. Once he has mustered the 
facts and examined them, he moves pre- 
cisely from premise to conclusion. 

Then the Senator states his conclusions 
in plain, unvarnished English in a voice that 
is somewhat harsh. There is no easy flow 
of words, there are no glib clichés. He has 
tried out speech writers, but, when the 
speeches were submitted, Mr. Tarr threw 
them away. He felt that there was an effort 
to cover up the facts with words. He likes 
to state facts bluntly, thinks the people have 
a right to know his views. 

As President, Mr. Tarr would irritate some 
people with his tendency to assume that 
his answers were correct. But in the White 
House there would be an efficiency in admin- 
istration and his policies could be under- 
stoor. 

Tart would make no effort to lead with 
words, as did Franklin D. Roosevelt, as does 
Winston Churchill, or as General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower might. He does 
not have the gift of saying pleasant words 
and sometimes his timing is siich as to make 
his teamworkers shudder. 

Under Tart, things would get done, how- 
ever. There would be an upheaval in the 
personnel of the Federal Government. And 
Tart, as President, would come into the job 
with special knowledge of how to get along 
with Congress. 

For 20 years Democrats have been ce- 
mented into the Federal structure. There 
now are 2,500,000 civilian employees in the 
Government. Mr. Tarr would create con- 
sternation here. 

Mr. Tarr might not abolish many func- 
tions of Government, but he would try to 


carry on with fewer people. In this process, 
many Republicans might be disappointed. 
There would not be too much difficulty in 
working out ways to get rid of the Demo- 
crats. But Republicans have been out of 
power for 20 years. They are hungry for 
patronage. Pressures on Mr. Tarr would be 
heavy to keep the payroll big and put Re- 
publicans into places from which Democrats 
were expelled. Mr. Tarr might be able to 
reject such demands and go on trimming 
jobs. 

As a Senator with long experience and as 
a@ leader in party policy making, Mr. Tarr 
would take into the White House a sure 
knowledge of the inner workings of his party 
in Congress. He could be expected to pick 
hard-headed leaders who would follow him 
and hammer through the measures he 
wanted. 

In the immediate future, upper-level poli- 
cies would not be changed as much under 
Mr. Tarr as might be thought. Both at 
home and abroad, the policy of building a 
strong defense and a strong Nation, of help- 
ing allies of the United States and thwarting 
its enemies would go on. The agencies and 
goals of the present would not be thrown 
out bodily and immediately. Changes would 
come gradually. 

The Senator is strictly a private-enterprise 
and States’ rights partisan. Where there is 
any doubt, private enterprise rather than 
Government would do the things that needed 
doing. Matters that could be handled by 
the States would be sent there for doing 
rather than being dealt with by the Federal 
Government. And Mr. Tarr would endeavor 
to stop in its tracks anything that he thought 
smacked of socialization. 

In the field of social legislation, many Re- 
publicans wouid be surprised at the pro- 
gram that Mr. Tarr might come up with as 
President. His voting record on such things 
is more progressive than that of many Re- 
publicans who have called him a reactionary. 

As President, Mr. Tarr might back Federal 
aid to education, public-housing programs, 
hospital-development plans. These would be 
in line with his past thinking and voting. 
He would support a moderate fair employ- 
ment practice measure, advisory rather than 
compulsory in its operation On industry. 
But all along the line in social legislation— 
as elsewhere—Mr. Tarr would favor putting 
more power in the hands of the States and 
less in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tarr in the White House would not be 
free and easy with the taxpayer’s dollars. 
He would try to get his money’s worth for 
what he spent. But there would be no pre- 
cipitate drop in Federal spending, although 
he would try to pull it down as soon as feas- 
ible. The Senator thinks that the United 
States is spending as much now as it can 
spend without serious inflation. And he 
views inflation as the road to socialism. 

As President, Mr. Tarr would try to whack 
off $5,000,000,000 from nondefense spending 
and various foreign-aid programs. He would 
try to do this carefully, giving first consid- 
eration in his spending to projects most 
needed for the defense of the United States, 
In the long run, Mr. Tarr figures that de- 
fense and foreign-aid spending should be 
held down to around forty or fifty billion 
dollars a year. It is about at that level 
now, and scheduled to go up. 

Mr. Tart in the White House would insist 
that foreign nations show a firm disposition 
to defend themselves before he would give 
them help. He feels that the United States 
cannot carry the burden of defense for all 
non-Communist nations. His long-run aim 
would be to put emphasis on an Air Force 
and a Navy to defend the islands of the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic, land troops principally for 
home defense. 

But, although he voted against the At- 
lantic Pact, Senator Tarr regards Europe and 
sending of land troops there as a special 


case—at least for the present—to be treated 
outside his general policy. He also puts 
Korea in the special class. 

In the main, Mr. Tarr would make little 
immediate change in foreign policy. He 
might press for a quicker showdown in Ko- 
rea. He might give more help to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. But he would continue 
the cold war. He would keep American 
troops in Europe to show nations there that 
the United States does not expect others to 
shoulder its burdens. And he would not 
expect early action on the changes he wants 
in United Nations. 

The biggest immediate change would be 
in the atmosphere of the White House. Mr. 
Tarr would be moving back home with his 
own team of Republicans. And Democratic 
heads would fall. 


Are We Helping Tito Maintain the Com- 
munist Enslavement of the Yugoslav 
People? 


14 
OF (| 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our Government seems bent on 
helping Tito enslave the people of Yugo- 
slavia, because he thinks that in this way 
it will be helping to contain Stalin’s com- 
munism. With our momentous failures 
at Yalta and Potsdam, it would seem that 
our Government should realize the dan- 
gers of basing its foreign policy purely on 
expediency. 

If an argument on moral grounds car- 
ries no weight with many of the members 
of our administration, surely the practi- 
cal dangers of aiding a country whose 
ideas are inimical to our own should be 
evident to them. 


Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ameri- 
can Minister to Yugoslavia, has warned 
our Government time and again of the 
dangers and the evil of the policies we 
have been following. 

I include, herewith, an article of his 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of January 5, 1952: 


Bar.inc Out Tiro Seems Risky Way To Save 
THE WEST 


(By Arthur Bliss Lane) 


Recently I visited Yugoslavia, primarily to 
determine whether or not the policy of the 
United States Government in giving very 
substantial financial assistance to Tito was 
justified. 

Because of my sympathy for the Yugoslav 
people and their having had the courage to 
revolt against a Nazi-appeasing government 
in 1941, and my sympathy for the Chetnik 
and Mihailovich movement following the 
Nazi invasion, I had naturally formed a 
strong feeling of opposition to Tito and his 
Communist followers. This also entailed 
criticism of our Government's policy to back 
Tito, because I felt, as long ago as 1944, that 
such backing would create a precedent—in 
violation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter—which might be felt throughout 
Europe, in setting up a de facto Communist- 
controlled government without the consent 
of the people or of the government which 
we then recognized. As former American 
Minister to Yugoslavia and as the appointed 
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American Ambassador to Poland, I sounded 
this warning to the Department of State in 
December 1944. It was not heeded. 

My opposition toward Tito was not miti- 
gated when the five occupants of a plane 
belonging to the United States—one of Yugo- 
slavia’s allies—were all deliberately killed on 
August 19, 1946. When a monument was 
erected to these five men and dedicated on 
August 19, 1950, in Arlington Cemetery, the 
Air Force was not Officially represented be- 
cause, so the Secretary of the Air Force wrote 
me, under date of August 2, 1950: 

“After thorough consideration, I feel that 
the Air Force cannot, with propriety, be offi- 
cially represented at the unveiling ceremony. 
This decision is based upon advices from 
departments of the Government which indi- 
cate that the Government wishes to consider 
the Yugoslavian incident closed. Therefore, 
I reluctantly regret that I cannot accept your 
invitation.” 

On the other hand, Louis Johnson, then 
Secretary of Defense, wrote to me on August 
7, 1950: 

“I agree with you that it-would be most 
fitting for the Air Force to represent the 
Armed Forces at the ceremony and I am 
asking our special events branch to work 
out the necessary arrangements.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the objection 
came from a department other than Defense. 
Clearly, the Department of State must have 
been responsible for the final decision. The 
policy of appeasement was still corroding 
our foreign relations. 

Not having seen Yugoslavia since 1941, 
when the Nazis expelled our legation, I de- 
cided to return in 1951 to make certain that 
my views were based on accuracy. As a re- 
sult of my trip, where I had complete free- 
dom to travel and to speak with my old 
friends, I modified my views regarding Ameri- 
can assistance to Yugoslavia in only one 
respect. I can say that the financial and 
economic assistance given by the United 
States, following the 1950 drought, was fully 
justified. If this assistance had not been 
given, the Yugoslav people, who so bravely 
resisted the Nazi invasion and who are today 
equally bravely resisting the collectivization 
of their farms by their Communist masters, 
would have starved. Neither for human- 
itarian nor political reasons could we as a 
Nation have permitted such a 

But now there is no valid excuse for fur- 
ther assistance, economic or military. We 
may hide behind the cryptic diplomatic 
phrase that our support of Tito is a calcu- 
lated risk. By juggling with this catchword, 
which at best is an admission that we are 
evading moral principles, we are trying to 
convince ourselves that we are bolstering up 
Tito in his fight against the Kremlin. 

What we are actually doing, however, is to 
bolster up Tito in his fight to enslave the 
Yugoslav people. We are building up him 
and his coconspirators into a regime which, 
enriched by our financial support and mili- 
tary equipment, will be in a position to 
destroy any possible attempt which may be 
made in the future by the people of Yugo- 
slavia to regain the democracy which they 
have lost. 

It is essential, especially these days when 
so much talk occurs about morality, that we 
adhere to our traditional international 
ethics. In other words, let our policy toward 
Yuzoslavia be based on the principles of 
international law, the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, and not on the “calculated 
risk" of dollar diplomacy. Let tne Yugoslav 
people speak. We have no right to continue 
to impose on them the cruel bonds of a 
Communist regime. 

I learned one great lesson on my visit to 
Yugoslavia last summer. It was given to me 
by a humble Serbian. This Serbian patriot 


suggested to me that I might arrange for 
him to tour the United States and speak to 
American citizens of Yugoslav descent, in the 
Serbian-Croatian language, regarding the 
dangers of communism, and specifically re- 
garding the terroristic dictatorship of Tito. 

I warned him that as his wife and children 
would be left in Yugoslavia, virtually as 
hostages, his talks would undoubtedly en- 
danger their lives. 

His reply was typical of a Yugoslav patriot. 
He said, “You Americans, who have not lost 
your freedom, do not understand what free- 
dom is. Only people who have lost their free- 
dom can appreciate its value. We Yugoslavs, 
who have lost our freedom many times, know 
what freedom is and we know that, not even 
excepting one’s own family, there is nothing 
more precious in this world than freedom.” 


Planes or Autns / 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 2 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 7 


OF MICHIGAN be 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in Detroit there is mass unem- 
ployment. Auto production has been 
curtailed. Union, as well as other work- 
ers, are out of jobs, because material for 
autos is scarce 

It is no comfort that the program of 


planes in January—the Reds 31. 
We cannot successfully carry on a war 


production which would 
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fighting, lessen the number of killed and 
wounded in Korea. 

The issue is just that simple—autos for 
us, or planes for men in Korea. 

The situation calls for a remedy. Is 
it permissible to suggest— 

That we review our foreign policy 
which demands that our men continue 
to fight—apparently without objective— 
in Korea? 

That we reject Churchill’s plea to 
send men to Egypt? 

That we refuse the French plea for 
men in Indochina? 

That we give no encouragement to the 
British idea of American soldiers in 
Malaya? 

That, it being physically impossible 
for the United States of America to sup- 
ply the major portion of the men and 
munitions of war to fight wherever 
United Nations would involve us? 

We—and here is the policy I have been 
suggesting for a long, long time- -with- 
draw our forces to a line of defense, em- 
bracing perhaps Japan, the Philippines, 
and such other areas as conservative 
military and economic experts, like Mac- 
Arthur and Hoover, decide our manpower 
and our resources will enable us to main- 
tain and which will give adequate pro- 
tection to the United States of America? 

The most ardent ‘nternationalist, 
backed into a corner, if intelligent and 
sincere, will admit that our present 
policy of sending our men to fight, fur- 
nishing the munitions of war wherever 
the United Nations may suggest war, 
cannot be maintained indefinitely—that 
ultimately it will bankrupt us, destroy 
our manpower. 

That being true, we must seek and 
find a less extended frontier. 

In the meantime, we must first devote 
every energy toward giving those who 
are doing the fighting the utmost in the 
way of equipment. Let the experts in 
the Armed Forces determine what we 
need and in what quantity—what men 
like MacArthur and Hoover recommend. 
Then ask and demand that those who 
have demonstrated their ability in civil- 
ian production, produce in their own way 
and without red tape interference, the 
things that are needed. 

A specific illustration—in Detroit, let 
production be handled by civilian pro, 
duction experts, not by senator Moopy, 
Governor Williams, and the armed serv. 
ices “brass.” 


Kendle Taxpayer Now Pays 25 Percen/ 


More in Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, before the administration tries 
to wrest ccther tax increase out of 
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Congress it should examine more closely 
just how taxes have increased in the last 
2 years. For the year 1952 the taxpayer 
will pay approximately 25 percent more 
in Federal income taxes than he did for 
the year 1950, because of the tax in- 
creases which the Democratic adminis- 
tration has foisted upon the American 
people in the past 2 years. 

To show in more detail just what this 
means to the American taxpayer, I show 
a table which has been prepared by one 
of my constituents, Mr. L, E. Zastrow, 
of Milwaukee: 

Increase in Federal income taz for a married 
couple, no dependents 


$1,500... ..... 


or 17 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES n 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


entitled “Scuttling Our Bill of Rights,” 
published in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader of February 5, 1952. 
There being no objection, the editori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the Rzec- 
orD, as follows: 
ScurTiinc Our Brit or RIGHTs 


A document pending before the United 
States Senate should be given the closest 
scrutiny. That is the United Nations draft 
Covenant on Human Rights, which must re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote of the Senate to be- 
come effective. 

This document cuts the foundation out 
from under the Bill of Rights as clearly and 
keenly as is possible. This is not our judg- 
ment alone. It is the conclusion of the 
American Bar Association, which has been 
dissecting the U. N. Covenant with com- 
mendable thoroughness. 

The association shows that under this 
Covenant the American right of free expres- 
sion will be destroyed; American sovereign- 
ty will be undermined, and the way cleared 
for socialism and communism. The whole 
set-up is totalitarian in character. 

This could not be otherwise when it is 
remembered that the majority of the U. N. 
member nations subordinate the individual 
to the power of the state under some form 
of communism, socialism, or military dicta- 
torship. It goes without saying that if this 
group undertakes to write a universal bill of 
rights, it will become necessary to lower 
American standards of freedom to meet the 
demands of a totalitarian majority. 

Under the United States Constitution, hu- 
man rights are rooted in the nature of the 
individual. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident,” says the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

This doctrine of human rights is cancelled 
out in the U. N. covenant by the basic as- 
sumption that human rights are an endow- 
ment of government. There is absolutely 
no reason why the rights of the American 
individual should thus be made the foot- 
ball of international manipulation. 

In a thoughtful article entitled “The U. N. 
Blueprint of Tyranny,” in the Freeman mag- 
azine, Senator JoHN Bricker has sized up 
this situation correctly as follows: 

“Rights which the American people en- 
joy by virtue of their own Constitution are 
not legimate subjects of international con- 
cern. Nor is there any reason why the so- 
cial and economic legislation of a free peo- 
ple should conform with international stand- 
ards. This bartering of the rights of the 
American people must be stopped.” 

It must be stopped. Don't forget that 
uunder our Constitution a treaty, which this 
covenant would be if approved, becomes a 
supreme law of the land superseding do- 
mestic legislation. 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, at Democratic Primary Conven- 
tion at Omaha, Nebr. fy 


\ ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND © 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [{Mr. Kerr] at the Demo- 
cratic preprimary convention at Omaha, 
Nebr., on Tuesday, February 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans we gather today in a 
great Democratic convention. We are proud 
that our party continues its record of un- 
paralleled achievement and service to the 
American people. 

We have seen our country enjoy its finest 
progress; we are thrilled to know that all our 
citizens have attained the most abundant 
prosperity they have ever known; we are 
grateful that for 19 years we have been privi- 
leged to follow the matchless leadership of 
Democracy’s two greatest chieftains, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

We face the future with its dangers and its 
opportunities, with deep humility but no 
fear. We know that 1952 will be a year of 
decision. We welcome the political battle to 
find the right decision. 

The Democratic party was never stronger, 
or more ready and able to meet the responsi- 
bility of leadership, this year and in the years 
ahead. 

The Republican party was never weaker 
or more divided or less sble to offer the 
people a worthy plan or an acceptable pro- 
gram. 

In fact there is a great battle raging in 
their ranks right now. It is not between 
groups fighting over what the Republican 
program for the people should be. They are 


fighting over what to do about the Demo- 
cratic program. One group wants to endorce 
it; the other wants to denounce it. Thece 
groups have little or no confidence in each 
other. And nobody could blame them for 
that. 

As Senator Tart says: “I am not trying to 
promote unity; I am in favor of the Re ub- 
lican Party taking over the Government.” 
He came to Oklahoma a few weeks ago. He 
didn't offer a domestic program ncr acvance 
a foreign policy. He did have a Tarr pro- 
posal. He said he hoped that Oklahoma 
Democrats would be “sufficiently provcked 
with their party to vote for a Republican.” 
I never heard a more frank confession of 
political bankruptcy. His only hope is that 
folks will get mad enough at somebody else 
to vote for him—before they think. 

He reminds me of the story in Holy Writ 
of Absalom, the rebellious son of David. 
To use Tart’s own words, Absalom just 
“wanted to take over the government.” He, 
too, was without a program of his own. He 
too, sought to win the support of the people 
on the basis of their being provoked at their 
Government. We are told that he would 
stand at the gate of his father’s palace. 
When a man came out, either unhappy or 
disgruntled, he would say, “My brother, what 
is thy trouble?” After he heard it he would 
then say, “Thou hast a righteous cause, Oh, 
that I were made judge in Israel that I might 
do thee justice.” And then, with a typical 
Republican gesture, he would put forth his 
hand and, if permitted, he would kiss him. 
The scripture then tells us that “in this 
manner, Absalom stole the hearts of the 
men in Israel.” But there is nothing in the 
record to give the slightest indication that 
Absalom ever won an election. 

The Republican leadership today is in a 
mad search for an issue by which they hope 
to win an election. I remember the story 
of a panicky monarch who once offered 
his kingdom for a horse. The Republican 
leaders today, if they could, would mortgage 
the kingdom they hope to attain, if they 
could only find a winning issue. 

They remind me of the ancient jingle: 
“Button, button, who’s got the button?” 
They are so desperate to uncover something, 
I understand they are going to have a con- 
test. Its title will be “Issue, issue, who's 
got an issue?” The first prize is supposed to 
be a 4-year lease on a remodeled house at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.—the White House. 

Wouldn't it be a tragedy if they won this 
prize and then the people woke up to find 
out that all the Republicans had to put in 
that remodeled White House is a Herbert 
Hoover retread? 

Now you have all read of the lovely Miss 
America. And I’m sure you have heard of 
an elderly swain known as Mr. Republican. 
Everybody knows that he is a-yearnin’ for 
her. But one of the things that has kept 
Miss America and Mr. Republican so far 
apart has been that she lives on the morn- 
ing side of the mountain while he lives on 
the twilight side of the hill. They never 
met, and they never will. Another thing 
that has kept them (Miss America and 
Mr. Republican) apart has been an up-and- 
coming young “feller” traipsing around in 
her neighborhood. His name is Harry— 
Harry Truman. 

At Kansas City the other day Midwestcrn 
Democrats had a great meeting. I read ther 
some of the record cf the Republican 
Party's sins against the American people. 
I believed then, and I believe now, that the 
Republican strategy is to try to exaggerate 
Democratic faults in the hope that their 
own terrible sins will be forgotten by the 
people. They don’t seem to realize you 
can’t suddenly become a saint, just by crit- 
icizing them that ain’t. 
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But the pecple will remember. As I look 
out over this magnificent audience I don't see 
any women old enough but I do see many 
men who can remember when Nebraska 
steers were selling for 344 cents a pound, 
and Nebraska corn-fed hogs went for less 
than $2.50 a hundred pounds. I was in 
the Middle West during the last Republican 
administration when literally thousands of 
farmers burned their corn as fuel rather 
than give it way at the puny price for 
which they could sell it. 

As I think of the Republicans’ long and 
unbroken record of failure to serve the 
American people, Iam reminded of a speech 
made by a courageous young American 40 
years ago. Although the members of his 
own family were Republicans, he openly 
repudiated that party as “the party of spe- 
cial interests.” He criticized it for its op- 
position to the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. He 
branded the high tariff wall erected by the 
Republican Party as “a system of legalized 
robbery.” 

He was an idealistic and serious young 
man as he announced that he had decided 
to cast his political lot with the Democratic 
Party. 

I must say that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had much better political Judgment as a 
young man than he seems to have now as 
a five-star ceneral. And I want to say this: 
He is a distinguished general and an out- 
standing American. He rendered heroic 
service in helping two great Commanders 
in Chief in World War II. He is now doing 
a most important job in helping carry out 
the foreign policy of our great President, 
Harry S. Truman. 

But back there 40 years ago Eisenhower 
thought the Republican Party was hopeless. 
By the end of 1952 he will know how right 
he was. Times have changed, yes, but basic 
principles have not. Our country has gone 
forward, but the Republicans have stood still. 

When Eisenhower started out to find them 
a few weeks ago he didn’t have very far to 
look. They were right where he had left 
them 40 years ago. 

Ike may have forgotten, but the people 
have not. You just can’t modernize the 
leadership of the Republican Party. When 
some people get set they just refuse to 
move—even to go forward. 

Oh, I know that the Democrats have faults 
and we are correcting them. We have some 
sinners and we are exposing and punishing 
them. We will, ourselves, drive from the 
house of our fathers every man who proves 
unworthy of the confidence of our party and 
the people. 

Now, I have never seen the Democratic 
Party when it did not need improving, but 
at the same time, I have never seen it when 
it wasn’t already a vast improvement over 
anything else available. 

In just a few days the Republicans will 
observe and celebrate the birthday of one of 
the greatest Americans who ever lived— 
Abraham Lincoln. I don’t blame them for 
meeting on his birthday and recounting his 
magnificent ability and his greatness. How- 
ever, he is the last Republican President the 
Republicans brag of. 

Still, I don't believe they would nominate 
him if he were alive today. And I know 
that there would have to be a lot of changes 
made or Lincoln, if living, wouldn't take 
their nomination if they offered it to him. 

As we gather here today in the great corn- 
husker State, I want to pay tribute to the 
farm families of our country. They have 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
building of a prosperous and secure America. 
And I want to pay tribute to a political party 
that has done so much to build a new way 
of life for America's farm families. As they 


have done so much for the welfare of their 
country, their own prosperity has reached its 
highest level under the dynamic leadership 
of President Harry S. Truman. 

The farmers of America helped a Demo- 
cratic administration build the first com- 
prehensive farm program the Nation ever had. 
The farmers made the Democratic Party 
their agent to write the program into the 
law of the land. I am for that program be- 
cause I believe that farm people are en- 
titled at the very least to parity of living. 
The Democratic Party will continue to take 
the action necessary to see that they get it. 

Our program is well-rounded. We have 
provided a way for farmers to cooperate 
among themselves in adjusting their sup- 
plies to demand and yet provide an abun- 
dance of food. 

We have provided financial credit for all 
types of farming operations, including the 
building of homes. 

In 1935 less than 11 percent of our farmers 
had electricity. Through the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration 84 percent of our 
farm homes now have electric power. It has 
emancipated farm men and women alike 
from much of the drudgery of former years. 

ror the first time in American history the 
rederal Government has started to really do 
something to get the farmer out of the mud 
with a system of farm-to-market roads. 

We have enacted legislation that will soon 
make a reality of rural telephones. 

We have established a system of crop in- 
Surance so that the farmers who lose one 
crop will be able to put in and make another 
one. 

We have provided an incentive for farm- 
ers to conserve their soil and to build it into 
an even more valuable national resource. 
We have launched and will continue to 
expand a far-reaching reclamation and irri- 
gation development. 

Through research we have produced new 
farm plants, improveed breeds of livestock, 
and waged unceasing warfare against in- 
sects and diseases. 

Only 4 years ago the President started the 
fight which finally succeeded in getting 
nearly three-quarters of a billion bushels of 
grain storage added to the Nation's capacity. 
Where would the country be now, if that 
storage for grain and feed had not been pro- 
vided? And don’t forget that it had to be 
done over bitter Republican opposition. 

And we have built a system of price sup- 
ports for agricultural commodities which 
has given farmers unprecedented protection 
from market conditions beyond their con- 
trol. 

This year, in order to meet the greatest 
needs in the Nation’s history, we are asking 
farmers to produce more than they have 
ever produced before. Thus, it is necessary 
that we improve and strengthen the price 
support system. President Truman has 
therefore wisely asked for repeal of the 
“sliding scale” in the present legislation and 
has asked for improved methods for sup-- 
porting the prices of perishable commodities. 
More commodities must be covered by an 
adequate price support system. For exam- 
ple, the price of hogs has been falling; but 
there is now no practical way to support it, 
Wf that should become necessary. 

When we call on industry to produce vast 
quantities of defense materials we guaran- 
tee a specified price. When, as a part of our 
defense program, we call upon our farmers 
to produce in greater abundance, they are 
entitled to know that in doing so they will 
not be penalized by falling prices. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of 
3,000,000 per year. As the people improve 
their standard of living the per capita con- 
sumption of food will gradually increase. 
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These facts dramatize the necessity for great- 
er and greater farm production. This can 
be insured at fair prices to the consumer, 
only by guaranteeing the producers ade- 
quate parity of living. But abundant pro- 
duction can never be obtained if the farmer 
knows that as he produces more and more 
he will have to sell it for less and less. 

Now I want to answer the charge of some, 
and the doubts of others, that the price- 
support program has been a burden on the 
American taxpayer. In the 18 years since it 
was started that program has cost the amaz- 
ingly low average of less than $57,000,000 per 
year. Yet during that time, and in large 
part by reason of that support program, 
farm income has increased from approxi- 
mately four and one-half billion in 1932 to 
over thirty-one billion in 1951. In those 18 
years cash receipts to the Nation’s farmers 
have totaled nearly $350,000,000,000. In 
other words, the program has cost less than 
one-third of 1 percent of the farmers’ cash 
receipts, and the farmers have paid that cost 
back to the Government in income tax alone, 
dozens and dozens of times. In 1951 they 
paid income taxes equal to many times the 
total cost of this program for the 18 years. 

But the farmers paid no income tax in 
1932; they had no income to tax. 

Yet the Republicans claim that the farmer 
is no longer the independent and rugged in- 
dividual he used to be. How wrong they 
are. The farmer is more independent than 
he used to be, He is just as rugged as he 
ever was. But he isn’t ragged any more. 

Every industry, every business, every 
worker is just as interested in farm pros- 
perity as is the farmer himself. An im- 
mortal son of Nebraska once said: “We reply 
that the great cities rest upon our broad 
and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities 
and leave our farms, and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic; but destroy 
our farms and the grass will grow in the 
streets of every city in the country.” No 
truer words were ever spoken than those of 
the great commoner, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

I do not need to remind you of how bene- 
ficial 19 years of Democratic administrations 
have been to American industry and to 
American labor. Here in this city, and in 
this section of our country, industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Where work- 
ers used to be few and poorly paid there are 
now hundreds of thousands of men and 
women gainfully employed at the best wages 
and with the most wholesome working con- 
ditions in their lifetime. This has been 
made possible by the Democratic Party. 
But, neither they nor we are satisfied with 
the progress that has been made. We are 
determined that the future will be as much 
bette> than the present as the present is finer 
than the past. 

The President made this purpose clear in 
his state of the Union message last month. 
Yet, the Republicans continue today, as they 
have for the past 20 years, to predict doom 
and economic collapse. They do not believe 
in the reality of the glorious present. They 
refuse to contemplate the possibility of its 
future improvement. 

After he had heard the President’s mes- 
sage, Senator Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, 
said that it outlined a Federal program on 
which we could break ourselves. 

Senator Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois, 
said the message was a blueprint for exhaus- 
tion. 

Senator Kem, Republican, of Missouri, who 
has little understanding of the present and 
less faith in the future, said: “The unvar- 
nished truth is that the state of the Union is 
asorry one. The United States cannot long 
survive the inept, indecisive, and often 
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downright stupid leadership of the Truman 
administration.” 

Yet I saw in the paper just the other day 
where a Missouri Republican named Mr. 
Ralph L. Smith, of Kansas City, went down 
to Oklahoma and paid $60,000 for an Angus 
bull. 

I defy Bricker of Ohio to show that our 
country is broke, and DikKSEN of Illinois to 
show that our country is exhausted, and 
Kem of Missouri to show that our country's 
survival is threatened, when its citizens re- 
ceive and pay that much money for pure- 
bred stock. 

I think the real cause of Republican pessi- 
mism is, that citizens would pay so much 
money for such a little quantity of pure-bred 
bull, and pay so little attention to so much 
Republican bull. 

Liquid savings of American individuals in 
1933 totaled only $41,000,000,000. At the end 
of 1951 the total had reached $181,000,000,000. 

Yet, Republican leaders try to persuade 
the American people away from the political 
party under whose leadership this progress 
has been made. 

Oh, but they say Americans have paid more 
Federal taxes under Truman in 7 years than 
in all preceding years. They say the people 
never had to do that under Republican Pres- 
idents. What they should say is that under 
no Republican President in history have the 
people ever had incomes on which to pay 
that kind of taxes. 

What the people are mostly interested in 
is how much they have left after their taxes 
are paid. They know that taxes are high 
and necessarily so. They know that we are 
still paying the costs of World Wars I and II, 
and for the greatest preparedness program, 
short of total war, any nation ever had. But 
the people also know that after paying all 
Federal taxes last year, they had nearly 
three times as much income left as they had 
aiter Federal taxes in the best year of either 
the Hoover or the Coolidge administrations. 

By the end of this year the American peo- 
ple will have had more income left, after 
Federal taxes, in two administrations under 
President Truman than they had left after 
Federal taxes in all the Republican adminis- 
trations we have ever had, all put together, 

And I'll tell you something else. By the 
end of this year, the American people will 
have had more income left after Federal 
taxes in the 20 years of Truman and Roose- 
velt, than they had left before Federal taxes 
in all of the previous administrations in the 
history of our country combined. 

The great Roosevelt once said, “This Na- 
tion has a rendezvous with destiny.” 

That destiny embraces a more prosperous 
agriculture. 

That destiny assures continued improve- 
ment in working conditions and wages for 
labor. 

That destiny provides for a constantly ex- 
panding and more prosperous industry. 

That destiny includes keeping and im- 
proving an enlightened social-security pro- 
gram. 


That destiny embraces a preparedness pro- 
gram that will make our Nation strong 
enough to guarantee the security of its 


That destiny comprises a faith in our God 
and our country that will sustain and guide 
us safely through the perils which confront 
us. : 
That destiny includes responsible cooper- 
ation with the tree peoples of the world to 
prevent another world war, and to hasten 
the blessed day, when there will be “peace on 
earth, good will among men.” 

Under the leadership of our party—the 
Democratic Party—the American people are 
determined to keep that rendezvous. 


It Makes a Difference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY ae 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Fortville (Ind.) Tribune: 


It MAkEs A DIFFERENCE 
(By Dick Martin) 


A demonstration in inconsistency was 
given by many of the members of the Fort- 
ville Lions Club when they, without a dis- 
senting vote, decided to join the group put- 
ting pressure on Congress for the passage of 
the Library Services bill. The bill itself and 
the motives of the local men supporting it are 
fine. From the little information gleaned 
from the circular letter of Library Associa- 
tion’s lobby, the bill would be a boon to rural 
libraries, of which Fortville’s is one, in that 
it would provide Federal money, to be 
matched by State money, to aid the library 
in expanding its services to the community 
around it. 

Fortville already has one of the best small 
libraries in the State and demands from 
neighboring townships for use of the library 
(at a price, of course) are increasing. The 
library’s services are quite good and are be- 
ing improved as rapidly as money and books 
become available to the librarian, Mrs. 
Thelma Stears, and her staff. 

But to get back to inconsistencies. Those 
in the Lions Club locally who become so vio- 
lent over high Federal taxes and who detest, 
with some reason, what they call a growing 
bureaucracy voted to add to the cost of Gov- 
ernment and to that so-called bureaucracy. 

There is no way known to Government 
administrators, whether they be Republican 
or Democrat, to cut the costs of Govern- 
ment by increasing services. If citizens are 
going to continue to demand increased serv- 
ices from their Government, whether those 
services be grants-in-aid or not as the li- 
brary bill apparently provides, it will cost 
money. What costs the Government money, 
whether it is State or Federal, must be 
added on to the tax bill. And when it’s added 
on to the tax bill, someone has to pay it. 

This particular inconsistency would be 
unimportant if it were not so widespread. 
Aid to Fortville’s library is desirable from the 
standpoint of Fortville’s Republicans, Demo- 
crats and in-betweens. But I wonder wheth- 
er a bill providing aid only to libraries in 
low-income areas (such as the Deep South 
and southern Indiana) where tax-supported 
libraries are rare, would receive quite as en- 
thusiastic support from the Fortville tax- 
payers. 

This same situation is encountered con- 
stantly in the attempt to obtain economical 
operation of Government services by thuse 
within the Government service. A personal 
experience might add some validity to the 
point. Shortly after the war, as what the 
Government termed an “organization and 
methods examiner,” or, in commercial par- 


lance, “efficiency expert,” I made a study of 
Veterans’ 


contact offices are merely small offices with 
perhaps a service officer and a clerk, in which 
veterans may seek aid in their relationship 
with the VA. 

So far so good. The idea is reasonably 
sound if that is the service the people want 


to provide to the veteran of the war. But 
two of the offices checked had costs of $25 per 
question asked by a veteran, due largely to 
the fact the number of veterans in the 
area was limited. One office was Pecos and 
the other was Borger. So the recommenda- 
tion was made, “clos the offices and, if neces- 
sary, pay bus fare for a veteran to another 
office where the volume of contacts war- 
ranted maintaining an office.” Certainly che 
bus ticket would have been less than the $25 
it was currently costing the Government to 
answer a GI's question. 

In any event, after much intra-office 
wrangling, the VA went along with closing 
the offices, but then the people in thcse 
areas put pressure on the Congressman (a 
fighter, theoretically, for economy), who in 
turn put pressure on the VA to keep the 
offices open, and they were. The people 
wanted the offices kept open, despite the 
cost. The Congressman was sensitive to the 
condition of his political fences and for all 
I know it still costs the Government (which 
is us, in the final analysis) $25 every time a 
veteran in Pecos asks a question of his iocal 
contact officer. 

But take the expensive offices in sparsely 
populated West Texas, the special services 
in flood control for some areas, the aid to 
farmers in another, libraries in rural areas, 
and soon. It isn't too long before a reason- 
ably sized hunk of money is changing hands. 
On the vast majority of the services those 
who benefit are not willing to have the 
services dropped, and the only services they 
don't want are those which affect others and 
not them. 

So the demands continue for more and 
more service from the Federal Government 
and the tax bill continues to go up. Which 
is certainly our privilege, if that's the way 
we as a people want to spend our money. 

Those who want to decrease taxes are sin- 
cere, but their sincerity generally does not 
extend to decreasing those services which 
cost money and which benefit their particu- 
lar area or themselves as individuals. There 
is only one way to reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment significantly and that is to reduce the 
things Government does which cost money. 
But there seems nowhere near the unanim- 
ity of opinion on reducing services of Gov- 
ernment that exists on reducing taxes. 


The Late Honorable Harold L. Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 9< 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN > 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, unde. 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the Continental Confederation 
of Adopted Indians concerning the pass- 
ing of one of its members, the late Hon- 
orable Harold L. Ickes: 


The Continental Confederation of Adopted 
Indians regretfully marks the passing of its 
Great Chief of Maryland, the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, who died February 3, 1952. 

Mr. Ickes was adopted into the Blackfoot 
tribe as Chief Big Bear on August 5, 1934, at 
the same time that the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was adopted into the tribe 
as Lone Chief. 

As Secretary of Interior from 1932 to 1946, 
and thereafter as pungent publicist, Mr. 
Ickes was the finest and most forceful friend 
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that American Indians ever had. The tal- 
ents which made him the most capable Cab- 
inet member of our era, and one of the most 
honest and forthright Americans in history, 
will be missed among us who battle for In- 
dian justice and equality. 

The ranks of the Redmen and their adopted 
brothers have been thinned by the death of 
@ great chieftain. 

DANIEL Francis CLANCY, 
Continental Chief, Continental Con- 
federation of Adopted Indians. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Protest of Yalta Agreement A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 7 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
ago this week the Yalta agreement was 
signed. Viewed in the context of the 
war situation of 1945, the agreement 
made by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Russia may have some merit. 
At that time the atomic bomb remained 
unproved. The majority of . military 
leaders believed that Russian partici- 
pation would be necessary to shorten the 
war against Japan and bring victory with 
the least possible loss of American lives. 
Accordingly, in addition to postwar 
plans, the Yalta agreement contained 
certain concessions to Russia in return 
for that country’s promise to enter the 
war in the Far East. 

The postwar plans made at Yalta, fur- 
thermore, reflected the prevailing hope 
of most of us that wartime cooperation 
could be maintained and that the Big 
Three would work together to keep the 
peace as they had fought together to 
win the war. Compromises were a nec- 
essary part of this cooperation. I think 
President Roosevelt sincerely believed, as 
he reported to the American people at 
the end of the conference, that a “good 
start on the road to a world of peace” 
had been provided. 

How different the Yalta agreement 
seems when viewed in the context of the 
situation in 1952. The 7 years since the 
conference in the Crimea have been used 
by the Russians to expand their terri- 
tory, to infiltrate other governments, to 
build up their military power and to bring 
the world to the brink of another great 
war. The desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for conquest rather than peace has 
become more apparent and the true na- 
ture of international communism has 
shown itself more clearly. 

The hope of international cooperation 
upon which the Yalta agreement was 
based has been betrayed. As in the case 
of most of its other international agree- 
ments, Russia has violated, ignored, or 
misinterpreted the Yalta agreement and 
brought the very name “Yalta” into 
disrepute. 

I favor, therefore, a renunciation of 
the whole agreement. Such an act will 
effectively register our disapproval of the 
illegal acts of the Soviet Union in sub- 
jugating Poland and other eastern Euro- 


pean countries under the pretext of pro- 
viding for free elections as called for 
in the Yalta agreement. 

Why should the United States continue 
to be bound by an agreement which the 
Russian Government considers binding 
only when it is to its own advantage? 
Renunciation is possible. Secretary 
Acheson agreed on June 7, 1951, at the 
MacArthur hearings that if this country 
so desired, we could say that we did 
not approve of the agreements which 
were made at Yalta. I think this step 
should be taken so that the name of the 
United States will no longer be associ- 
ated with an agreement which however, 
meritorious in original aim, has been 
completely distorted by persistent Soviet 
violation and abuse. 


The Ugly Manganese Situation f: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER N 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I am including an editorial from 
the Staunton News-Leader of February 
2, 1952. . 

This editorial points up a very effective 


‘discussion on the floor of the House by 


our colleague, Burr P. Harrison, from 
Virginia and our colleague, Mr. WiLBuUR 
D. Mitts, of Arkansas, concerning man- 
ganese. 

Many Members will remember this 
very informative discussion dealing with 
one of the most vital aspects of our na- 
tional defense program. This discussion 
was so effectively done that I understand 
the responsible persons from the manga- 
nese program are now coming to life and 
will probably do something about the 
program. . 

Tue UGLY MANGANESE SITUATION 

Representative Burr P. Harrison, alarmed 
by the certain loss of vital manganese im- 
ports in the event of war and the stubborn 
refusal of Federal bureaucrats to encourage 
Virginia’s and other domestic manganese 
production, has had an important part in un- 
covering an ugly situation. If outright 
venality is not behind it, ignorance, greed, 
and blindness to the Nation’s danger cer- 
tainly are. 

The manganese situation was extensively 
explored in a debate in the House on Tuesday, 
participated in by Representative Harrison, 
Representative Witsur D. Miuts (Democrat, 
Arkansas) and others. Mr. MILs presented 
data to support these contentions: 

Domestic mines cannot well be developed 
and put into production after a (war) emer- 
gency starts. 

The steel emergency is operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in manganese. A year 
without imports or domestic production and 
we will scrape the bottom of the barrel. 
Each ton of steel reyuires 14 pounds of man- 
ganese. 

In 1944, 131 domestic mines shipped 247,- 
000 tons of manganese ore. If only these 
mines had been kept in production, we 
would now have an additional 700,000 tons of 
manganese ore in stockpile, 
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This production could easily have been 
doubled or tripled but most mines were 
forced to close and little has been done to 
get them back in production. 

Most producers had their markets with- 
drawn and were left holding the bag. Many 
lost their shirts and have never been paid 
even their cash expenditures. On account 
of unfavorable Government policies, they 
have been afraid to stick their necks out 
again. 

Dependence has been placed upon imports 
of manganese, largely from Russian or Com- 
munist-controlled areas, now closed to us. 

Some consumers are interested in foreign 
mines, have their plants located favorable 
to imported ores and are not interested in 
the development of inland deposits. 

The Committee for Manganese of the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency is com- 
posed largely of consumers of manganese 
ore. There are no members of this commit- 
tee representing the owners of manganese 
ore in the United States. 

The biggest consumers of manganese ore 
seem more interested in getting low-cost 
manganese produced by unskilled labor in 
so-called backward countries than in help- 
ing to develop a domestic manganese mining 
industry to serve the Nation in time of peril. 

Representative Harrison developed the 
fact that three processing depots for do- 
mestic inanganese have been established in 
the West, but that if Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and other eastern mines wished to sell 
their manganese, they would have to pay 
freight charges to these distant depots. Not 
even producers in the areas of the depots 
can sell profitably at the price paid and 
absorb the freight charges. Who would 
have to pay the freight on the processed 
manganese from the depots to the steel- 
producing plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Alabama has not been established, but ap- 
parently the Federal bureaucrats would im- 
pose this additional charge upon the man- 
ganese producers. 

The Defense Procurement Agency tells 
Virginia producers it will consent to buy 
their ore—if they deliver it to Deming, N. 
Mex. The freight charges to that point 
would amount to several times what the 
producers would receive for the ore at 
Deming. 

One prominent mining authority was 
quoted as declaring: 

“If Joseph Stalin had been sitting in 
Washington for the 5 years from 1945 to 
1950 he could hardly have engineered a plan 
which would have robbed us of the raw 
materials on which we must base any war 
effort more effectively than the Washington 
planners were able to do.” 

There may not be any Communists in the 
manganese picture, but there must be ad- 
vocates of nationalization of production of 
raw materials. The House debate developed 
that a textbook used at the United States 
Military Academy advocates limited domestic 
production and major reliance on foreign 
production as a condition favorable to forc- 
ing nationalization. 

“Nationalization,” says the textbook, “can 
be used to conserve supplies or to build up 
domestic production. The movement of cap- 
ital can be controlled so as to channel it into 
the production of desired materials. The 
performance of Soviet Russia testifies to the 
possible effectiveness of such measures.” 

Ths Germans attributed the loss of World 
War I in part to depletion of manganese sup- 
plies, without which steel cannot be pro- 
duced. We are well on the way to a similar 
handicap in the event of all-out war with 
Russia. 

Benefiting by the present dangerous sit- 
uation are manganese importers, those steel 
producers who have interests in foreign 
mines and cheap labor therein, the advocates 
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of nationalization and socialism, and finally, 
our Communist enemies. 

If anything practical came of the House 
debate, it is not apparent from the Concres-. 
sIONAL Recorp. Representatives HARRISON 
and Muis merit appreciation for expos- 
ing the situation, but they need to go much 
further than exposures. The Government 
bureaucrats apparently have no intention of 
doing anything to promote domestic produc- 
tion of manganese, but it is possible to force 
their hand by enacting suitable legislation 
or by putting the matter squarely up to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense Lovett 
and calling upon them to use their executive 
authority to save the Nation from collapse 
of its mounting steel production. 

Five years for stockpiling vital manganese 
have been lost. Development of domestic 
mines is a time-consuming business, but un- 
less it is undertaken promptly, the billions 
we have spent for defense could go for 
nought because of the lack of this one vital 
material. 


Mere Coincidence ?—It’s Hard To Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY © \\ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1952: 


Mere CoINncipence?—I?’s Harp To BELieve 


It seems that about every time a planned- 
economy government gets stumped by some 
of the trouble it started in the first time, 
it shrugs the whole thing off as mere co- 
incidence. However, it’s hard to believe, 
since too many of these coincidences form 
a definite pattern. 

For a good many years we have known 
Argentina as a more or less fabulous land 
for beef-eaters. But now we learn that 
Argentina, with a planned economy under a 
dictator known as Juan Peron, has found 
its meat supply getting so low that it has 
decided to use a device from more progres- 
sive countries, like England, and adopt meat- 
less days. In fact, Dictator Peron’s govern- 
ment has directed all restaurants and other 
public eating establishments to set aside 1 
day each week on which they can serve no 
meat. 

This order, so they state, is made neces- 
sary as a result of the commitments made 
for sending beef to Britain. Of course, noth- 
ing was said of the fact that the meat ration 
in Britain is now so low as to be practically 
nonexistent, indicating that Argentina's 
shipments to that country couldn't be exactly 
tremendous. At any rate, this is the ex- 
planation given for a shortage of about 75,000 
tons in the supply of steaks and roast beef. 

Of course, it is only a coincidence, so the 
Argentine government says, that the meat 
shortage in the South American country 
should follow upon the govornment’s tin- 
kering with the meat industry through con- 
sumer subsidies, state buying, etc. It is only 
a@ coincidence that, some time ago, meat in- 
dustry officials warned the government of 
what would happen. It did. 

It all this is so, then it is just another 
in a long series of coincidences. When 
Great Britain adopted a managed economy, 
it was a coincidence that the nation, rich 
in coal reserves, should run short of coal. 


If we're not badly mistaken, we’ve had 
some of those coincidences in this country, 
too. 

We seem to recall that it wasn’t too long 
ago that, while the planned economists were 
in a tizzy over having too many potatoes in 
this country, we imported more of them 
from Canada. 

And by coincidence, just as soon as the 
Federal Government took over allocation of 
the steel supply, steel began to be shipped 
into Pittsburgh (carrying coals to Newcastle) 
and highway builders in New Jersey were 
ordering steel from Belgium. To say nothing 
of the fact that, only a few days ago, price 
controls were putting imported machine 
tools into Cleveland. 

So, perhaps we should not get too excited 
over the news that, by coincidence, govern- 
ment control of the cattle industry in Argen- 
tina is taking the beef off restaurant tables. 

It seems that a government-planned econ- 
omy always succeeds in producing short- 
ages in the midst of plenty. 


A Code fer Living: The Boy Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL! 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
period February 6 through 12 is Boy 
Scout Week, marking the forty-second 
anniversary of the founding of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Hightstown 
Gazette and the Mount Holly Herald on 
January 31 pays tribute to the great 
moral force which this fine organization 
brings to bear on 2,900,000 American boys 
and young men: 

A Cope or LIVING 


In these days shen the evidence points to 
a widespread weakening of the American 
moral fiber, with major crimes climbing 
faster even than the increase in population, 
it is encouraging to note that a great moral 
force in America ic growing even stronger. 

The Boy Scouts of America celebrates its 
forty-second birthday during Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 through 12. It is an occa- 
sion when we can pause and consider its 
mark on the youth of the Nation. Since 
1910 more than 19,000,000 American boys and 
men have been influenced by this Scout 
oath: 

“On my honor I will do my best— 

“To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout law. 

“To help other people at all times. 

“To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 

For its young men members, known as ex- 
plorers, the Boy Scouts of America has this 
dedication pledge, which could well be 
adopted by all Americans: 

“I will live the Scout oath and law. I 
will be familiar with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
oi Rights cf the United States of America. 
I will respect and obey the law in order to 
have security and freedom. 

“I v.ill share the responsibility of my home, 
school, church, neighborhood, and commu- 
nity; and when legally of age, I will register 
and vote in all elections. I will deal fairly 
and kindly with my fellow citizens of what- 
ever race or creed, in the spirit of the Scout 
law and America’s tradition of equality of 
opportunity. 


“T will work to preserve our American her- 
itage of liberty and responsibility. I ac- 
knowledge that the privileges we enjoy were 
won by the hard work and sacrifices, faith, 
and clear thinking of our forefathers. I will 
do all in my power to pass on a better Amer- 
ica to the next generation.” 

Today over 2,900,000 boys and men are 
actively enrolled in over 80,000 different 
units. Scouting is, indeed, a great asset to 
the Nation. May it continue to succeed in 
influencing the lives of countless more boys 
as you go “forward on liberty’s team.” 


From the Hills of Oklahoma to the 
Shores of Nippon’s Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS y 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
Congress was in recess last fall, I visited 
Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Division, now 
fighting in Korea. 

Modesty inherent in all Cklahomans 
prevents me from extolling the virtues of 
the Thunderbirds personally. I would, 
however, like to include in the Recorp 
a resolution recently addressed to Con- 
gress by the Forty-fifth Infantry Divi- 
sion Association that in a restrained 
‘vay will indicate to the Members of 
Congress the excellence of this fine force 
of fighting men. 

It goes without saying that I heartily 
endorse the proposed status of the Forty- 


- fifth Division, as envisioned by the fol- 


lowing resolution: 


FroM THE HILLS oF OKLAHOMA TO THE SHORES 
or Nippon’s SEA 
(A resolution addressed to the Congress by 
the Forty-fifth Infantry Division Associa- 
tion) 

We have noted with extreme interest dur- 
ing the past year that the shades of Monte- 
zuma and Tripoli are once more abroad in 
our land. From many diverse interests and 
areas, voices are speaking with a remarkable 
uniformity of expression. These voices echo 
on the floor of Congress and there is pro- 
voked a flood of bills, also of remarkable 
uniformity—“only the Marine Corps can pro- 
vide an economical and efficient fighting 
force; therefore, there must be no fewer 
than 400,000 Marines with their comman- 
dant seated on the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

We marvel that these many voices should 
aceept so blindly the information given 
them, closing their eyes to the record. 
However, we realize that the Marines are 
jealous of our record and we can look with 
tolerance on the manifestations of their 
jealousy. Therefore, we wish to bestow our 
official recognition upon the distinguished 
achievements of the United States Marine 
Corps and upon the individual spirit and 
gallantry of its members. They are com- 
rades-in-arms; their performance on the 
battlefield, like ours, is of that highest order 
which can speak for itself without extrava- 
gant propaganda, claims, and demands, 

Consequently, we wish to address our- 
selves, on a few matters of record, to the 
many voices claiming to speak for the Ma- 
rines. During World War II, we participat- 
ed in four major amphibious operations. 
This was equaled by three of the six Ma- 
rine divisions and exceeded by none. We 
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were overseas during actual hostilities for 1 
year and 11 months. This was exceeded by 
three Marine divisions, but during our time 
overseas we were in combat (and by combat 
we mean that we had a sector in actual con- 
tact with the enemy) for 511 days, a period 
unequalled by any Marine division or for that 
matter by any three Marine divisions. In 
fact, the total combat time of the four Ma- 
rine divisions having the most only exceeds 
ours by 10 days. In regard to the num- 
bers of enemy taken prisoner and the miles 
of territory covered in the course of our cam- 
paigns, we so far outdistanced the Marines 
in aggregate that it would only be embar- 
rassing to them to cite the figures here. 

Those of us to whom Bloody Ridge in 
Sicily, Salerno, the Volturno River, Anzio, 
the Siegfried line, Aschaffenburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Munich are more than geographi- 
cal locations need no testimony that the 
foregoing was accomplished by hard, bitter 
fighting every day and every mile. To any 
who might still suffer the delusion of one 
Member of Congress who wrote that the 
Marines have traditionally done the “most 
difficult chores in wartime,” we simply di- 
rect their attention to the fact that the 
foregoing well-known battles are but a few 
of those participated in by the Forty-fifth 
Infantry Division in the course of earning 
eight battle stars in campaigns in Sicily, 
Italy, France, and Germany. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress of the 
United States, in the interests of constitut- 
ing an economical and efficient fighting 
force, to provide the Forty-fifth Infantry 
Division be raised to a strength of not less 
than 400,000 men and that their commander 
be seated as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 





Seven Years Since Yalta 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the seventh anniversary of 
the Yalta agreement. The entire free 
world today knows that the Yalta agree- 
ment, though entered in good faith by 
our Government, was just another scrap 
of paper to the Communist authorities. 
They never intended to abide by its terms 
and have consistently violated its spirit 
and its word. They failed to provide the 
promised free and unfettered elections in 
Poland and they abused the terms of the 
agreement in order to dominate eastern 
Europe and eastern Asia. 

There are no longer any lega. or moral 
grounds for the United States to con- 
tinue to be bornd by the terms of this 
or the Tehran agreement. 

Recent actions of the Soviets show 
that they and their dominated countries 
flagrantly violate the rights of their own, 
and even American, citizens. In order 
to restore and ‘ncrease the prestige of 
America in Europé and Asia, on this in- 
famous anniversary day, I again urge 
the immediate consideration and adop- 
tion of House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
introduced by me on May 17, 1951, which 
calls for an expression of the sense of 
this Congress that this and the Tehran 
agreements should be forthwith repudi- 
ated by the United States. 
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Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 16, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Rev. Joha J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
president of Notre Dame University; and 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, to bring our 
Nation back from the low standard of 
morals to which it has fallen. 


EpucaTIOn’s ROLE In KEEPING HIGH STANDARDS 
STRESSED 


(Following are the texts of the contribu- 
tions of Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, C. 5S. C., 
president of Notre Dame University, and Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, to the Globe-Democrat symposium 
on public morals:) 


Mr. E. LANsING Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Deak Mr. Ray: One question that con- 
cerns all of us is this: What can be done to 
bring people and many of our leaders to lead 
decent lives? The conditions we deplore 
cid not come overnight, and the remedy can- 
not be developed overnight either. 

The present state has come about because 
of the attitude of millions toward religion 
and toward God. I speak now, not merely 
of the atheists and agnostics who exclude 
God from their thinking and acting, but also 
of faithful and even pious adherents to one 
or another of the formal religious denomina- 
tions. 1. 

For to many, God and religion are taken 
seriously on Sunday and hidden away in a 
dresser drawer other 6 days of the week. Or 
with prayerbook or hymnal the religion is 
regarded as a strictly personal affair having 
to do only with God and one's prayer life, 
with no bearing whatsoever on an individ- 
ual’s relations with other individuals, with 
the community, city or State. Or finally, 
God and religion are cultivated only so long 
as consciousness of them imposes no serious 
demand on the individual's worldly ambi- 
tions and personal pleasures. 

Men cannot make God according to their 
own selfish fancy; they must come to know 
Him and accept Him as He is, not as they 
would have Him to be. They must respect- 
fully find out and recognize His law, given in 
the voice of conscience and in the Ten 
Commandments, as regulating every facet of 
their lives, even as the lesser creatures of 
nature are governed inexorably by His law. 

FLAUNTS GOD’S WILL 

Christians must further accept Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount and the new com- 
mandment of love of neighbor which Christ 
placed second in importance only to love of 
God. Protestations of the agnostic and the 
atheist that there is no God, no divine law, 
do not alter the facts in the case: There is a 
God, we were made by Him and for Him, 
and His will is made known to us for every 
phase of our lives, public as well as private. 

That too many people choose to flaunt His 
will is made abundantly clear. The daily 
papers are filled with stories of rape, murder, 
theft, violence, divorce, dope addiction, eco- 








nomic and political injustice. To think that 
persons can commit and condone these per- 
sonal acts of wrongdoing and still preserve a 
private brand of religion and morality is to be 
hopelessly naive, it is even more hopelessly 
naive to hope that wholesome morality, pri- 
vate or public, can be founded on anything 
except knowledge of God as He is and knowl- 
edge of His law as He has given it. 

Those who rule Him out of the thoughtful 
consideration of young and old do irreparable 
harm to this Nation. It would be difficult, 
in fact, to think of a more dastardly blow 
struck for immorality than the banishment 
of God from our educational system. 

The barrier had already been erected 
against Him in the minds of too many in- 
structors and in the philosophy of too many 
institutions of higher learning. To keep Him 
from His cherished little ones, through thse 
specious reasoning that mention of Him 
might tend to create religious tensions and 
that, after all, the home is the proper place 
for religious instruction is the final act of 
treason. 

UNITED EFFORTS 


Advocates of this sorry measure could 
hardly have been ignorant of the fact that 
there are too many broken homes today pre- 
cisely because of the lack of religion in these 
homes. Furthermore, knowledge of God and 
of morality gained in the home is not enough. 

Too much of a child's training takes place 
outside the home; too many unreligious—if 
not irreligious—elements find their way into 
the sanctuary of the home: newspapers and 
magazines, literature of all sorts, the radio, 
and now television. 

It is not unfair to these agencies to observe 
that precious few of them have concerned 
themselves with safeguarding the morals of 
youth, or of our population generally. Many, 
indeed, have made sizable contributions to 
the decline of morality in our times. 

Society is made up of individuals. There 
is no hope of a return to morality unless we 
as individuals take it upon ourselves to in- 
corporate morality in every phase of our lives 
and in all our dealings. The great forces for 
good, parents, the clergy, educators on all 
levels, literary men and women, journalists, 
sociologists, representatives of the movies, 
the theater, radio, and television, must 
unite to help the ordinary men and women 
fight the good fight. Quite obviously, some 
of these framers of public opinion must first 
look to their own morals. 

This will not be an easy battle to wage, 
or a short one. But it is a battle that must 
be fought and that can be won. Our coun- 
try today is far different from the strong, 
young Republic that our forefathers envis- 
aged and created. I wonder if it isn’t be- 
cause we have forsaken the God of our fa- 
thers, and have ceased to depend upon Him 
for the protection of life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Very sincerely, 
Rev. JoHN J. Cavanaucn, C. S. C. 


From the annual report of Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching: 

“The recent revelations of low standards 
in high places, of outright corruption in 
public office, of widespread organization of 
gambling and crime, of basketball and foot- 
ball scandals, and of honor code violations, 
should surely be sufficient to arouse the 
American people and to shock educational 
leaders into a reexamination of their goals 
and methods. 

“In a country which numbers only 7 per- 
cent of the population of the world, but 
which has more young men and women in 
college than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, the educational system can scarcely 
escape a share of the responsibility for the 
conditions revealed. 

“These are but symptoms of a collapse of 
moral and spiritual values which should stir 
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to action parents of children, leaders in pub- 
lic affairs, schools, colleges, and churches. 

“Educational institutions have perhaps 
the greatest opportunity to contribute to 
the improvement of the situation. If the 
social scientists are inhibited by their 
methodology from dealing with questions 
affecting public manners and morals, let the 
humanists set to work to formulate a system 
of values based upon the history and tradi- 
tions of western civilization, and let teachers 
redouble their efforts to find means of in- 
stilling worthy ideals. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


“College and university faculties have an 
unusual opportunity in the present situa- 
tion to reiterate and reemphasize the im- 
portance of moral and spiritual values in 
the teaching of youth, and in their efforts 
to improve the curriculum and methods of 
instruction. 

“At .. time when teachers’ oaths, congres- 
sional hearings involving university profes- 
sors, and calls for loyalty investigations of 
faculties fill the headlines, the most obvious 
and acute problem of higher education is 
that of maintaining the traditional freedom 
of inquiry and teaching. 

“Those who demand the protection of the 
American tradition of freedom in order to 
be able tc accomplish its overthrow deserve 
no consideration or sympathy. That there 
are few such in American institutions is at- 
tested by the fact that after more than 5 
years of agitation and investigation only six 
or seven professors have been dismissed from 
their posts for lack of loyalty. 

“But the finger of suspicion has been 
pointed at thousands of others whose loyalty 
is attested by lifelong devotion to American 
ideals. More than that, mary have been 
deprived of their livelihood or their reputa- 
tion because of unsubstantiated but widely 
publicized charges. 


INSIDIOUS ATTACKS 


“Suspicion of a man’s loyalty because it is 
shown tha* Communists agree with him on 
a particular point has been indicated in press 
releases. Such an insinuation constitutes 
not merely characte: assassination but the 
most insidious attack on the American way 
of life itself. To brand a man by an invol- 
untary association of that kind is to violate 
the American spirit in favor of communistic 
methods. Following that logic, we would re- 
nounce the American doctrine of free educa- 
tion for all, since the Communist manifesto 
demands it. 

“The climate of opinion which permits 
such folly is designed to stifle academic free- 
dom and thus to abrogate one of the great 
American traditions. If regimentation should 
ever replace real freedom in teaching, either 
through legislation or intimidation, not only 
would the dynamics of education be lost but 
one of the chief bulwarks of freedom would 
be removed. 

“Thus, while the threat to academic free- 
dom is an educational problem of the first 
magnitude, .t is much more. It is of con- 
cern *o all those who cherish the tradition 
9f Iree enterprise in all its aspects, for what 
is in jeopardy is the central core of the 
American system.” 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be considerable 


sentiment in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, in opposition to 
universal military training as indicated 
by the following letter: 
Apams, Wis., 
January 21, 1952. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are deeply disturbed at the 
possibility of universal military training as 
a@ permanent thing for the youth of our Na- 
tion. The years taken from their lives— 
both for basic training and for additional 
years of specialization; the substitution of 
submission to authority for democratic 
give-and-take, made necessary in military 
life, is likely to be a permanent handicap. 
Please vote against universal military train- 
ing. 

“Nothing has ever been decided by war 
that could not be decided without it; and 
if decided after war, why not before?”— 
U. S. Grant. 

Yours very truly, 

M:s. Minnie Duncan, Mrs. Dora M. 
O'Neill, Mrs. Samuel D. Robbins, 
Adams, Wis.; Mrs. Lulu Krejchik, 
Friendship, Wis.; Mrs. Olys L. Dun- 
ham, Adams, Wis.; Mrs. Gertrude Ash- 
worth, Friendship, Wis.; Mrs. Minnie 
Peart, Mrs. Bessie Thomas, Adams, 
Wis.; Mary Poliska, Friendship, Wis.; 
Mrs. Edw. Solchenberger, Mrs. Jose- 


phine Neuman, Adams, Wis,~ 


Inflation Concerns Everybody IL 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of inflation is vital to each and 
every American citizen. While it is true 
that we should economize in the opera- 
tion of government, thoughtful people 
will agree this cannot be done wisely 
without expert analysis of our expendi- 
tures. This is important because we 
must determine what areas of spending 
can be curtailed. 

It would be absolutely silly to suggest, 
for example, that we dispense with the 
postal-delivery services to our homes and 
businesses. The American people would 
not stand for the termination of a service 
which they believe essential and to 
which they have become accustomed 
through long usage. This same demand 
exists for the services of most of the 
civilian departments of Government 
built up through years of custom and 
use. In this area of Government serv- 
ices, in my opinion, there is very little 
waste. Should the entire expenditure 
for our domestic service: be eliminated— 
and, of course, this is unthinkable—the 
tremendous over-all cost of government 
would be reduced by only 10 percent. 

I am introducing into the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very fine analysis of the 
problems of inflation and the relative 
costs of civilian expenditures and de- 
fense-related items. e analysis _is 
prepared by Dr. Dewey Anderson, direc- 
tor of the Public Aflalrs Institute;s— 

ieee 


INFLATION CONCERNS EVERYBODY 
(By Dewey Anderson) 

Here is tne headline that has biazened 
atop millions of copies of an article written 
by one of the conservative political leaders 
of the country recently in the widely-read 
Reader's Digest. It could have the effoct 
of undermining our faith in the Govern- 
ment, its money and its future. 

Yet there is so much truth in such a topic 
and at the same time so many wrong con- 
clusions frequently drawn from the facts 
presented, that more needs to be said before 
the subject of inflation is fixed in our minds. 
That is, if we are going to do the right 
and not the wrong things about it. 

The plain fact is that the isolationist, 
anti-labor, anti-New Deal elements in the 
country are trying to play upon the lack 
of specific knowledge of the people about 
such economic matters. 

Once people are won over to a belief that 
they are being hopelessly ruined by the in- 
flation which is occurring (and it is very 
real and cruel in its effects), they may be- 
come easier recruits to support reactionary 
doctrines and programs of action. 

The line taken by such writers is that we 
must not have wage increases because they 
are inflationary. Aid to Europe is infla- 
tionary. Social welfare programs are infla- 
tionary. Government spending is infia- 
tionary. 

Apparently, they would have us go through 
the price wringer of deflation to bring prices 
down, although that way we would once 
more have workers at the gate waiting for 
jebs that didn’t show up when the final 
whistle blew. 

We Americans better get ourselves 
straightened out in this subject of inflation, 
for it’s likely to trouble us for some months 
to come. It is a tricky subject, open to much- 
heated debate even among honestly moti- 
vated people. In the hands of unscrupulous 
people seeking to put over something, it 
becomes a handy tool that can do a lot of 
harm. 

We are suffering currently from a rise of 
87 percent in consumers prices since 1939; 
10 per cent above the beginning of the 
Korean war in June, 1950. And for all who 
have not had at least a corresponding rise 
in their doliar income to offset it, that has 
meant a serious loss in their way of life. 

The conclusions that the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man economic and social policies have pro- 
duced this inflation is what the reactionary 
writers of today would have us believe. We 
would be well advised to proceed with cau- 
tion before taking that leap. 

For, severe as the price rise has been, it 
does not signify that the country is heading 
down the toboggan to ruin. Our job is to 
stop it, without losing any of our essential 
freedoms, any of the great social gains of 
the past 20 years, or lowering our standards 
of living, which for a considerable number 
of our people are not high enough even 
today. 

One chief way the reactionary forces in 
this Nation seek to have us stop inflation is 
to stop Government spending. They fail to 
tell you that 85 percent of the 1952 Federal 
Government budget, or more than $61,000,- 
000,000, goes for past and present military 
costs. 

That the entire education, health and wel- 
fare program of the Government takes less 
than 10 percent of the 1952 budget. And 
even if the entire general Government were 
wiped out in an economy wave, it would save 
the taxpayers only 2.5 percent of the Federal 
budget. 

These people never come clean about just 
what items in the Federal Government bill 
they would cut out. They are delightfully 
vague about the big savings to be made by 
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cutting Government services which the peo- 
ple need and have won against great odds in 
the political arena. 


LET'S NOT BE SCARED INTO ACTION 


They know, but don’t tell you, that it’s the 
pressure of huge spending for defense, and 
the withdrawal of goods which civilians 
usually buy to make way for the use of steel 
and other scarce materials for defense that 
put the big pressure on which results in in- 
flation. 

We feel that only a return to peace after 
the danger of Communist aggression has 
been removed will finally relieve this pres- 
sure. 

These people are using the oppressive in- 
flationary situation to try to cut Govern- 
ment services back to something like the 
kind of government we had in the Mellon- 
Coolidge-Hoover days. The days before so- 
cial security—remember? Their motive 
comes clear as we think about it. 

They want us to give back the power 
Franklin Roosevelt wrested from Wall Street 
and lodged in Government institutions rep- 
resenting the people—such organizations as 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, Social Security Administration, the 
Nationai Labor Relations Board, and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

To get them back into Wall Street and 
away from Washington, they must first 
frighten us all into a panic. So they show 
us that our 1939 dollar is now worth only 45 
cents; that in the inflationary process many 
among us have lost lifetime savings and our 
retirement plans have been ruined. 

It’s such a strong argument that a lot of 
people could be scared into panicky action 
against the very things in government we 
have fought so hard and long to get. That 
way is not the way to fight inflation, for we 
only defeat ourselves in the process. 

What is the sensible thing to do? First, 
keep calm, just as we must when confronted 
with any personal crisis. The inflation we 
have is severe; it is hurting a lot of people. 
But it is manageable. The job is to get it in 
hand. We must not be scared into reaction. 

There is no single over-all technique’ for 
putting on the brakes, because the infla- 
tionary disorder is complicated. We need, 
for the short run, workable controls over 
prices, the flow of materials, credit and the 
supply of money reaching the market place. 

PANIC IS NO INFLATION REMEDY 

We need more than lip service to the pay- 
as-we-go notion of government budgeting; 
with heavy enough taxes imposed on those 
with surplus above a decent living standard 
so that what the Government must spend 
is paid for out of currently collected taxes. 
That means, in all likelihood, more taxes 
next year. 

Recently the Public Affairs Institute of- 
fered the suggestion for a “deep freeze” sav- 
ings plan that would do two things: help 
people save surplus money and return it to 
them at its original face value lateron. Any 
attempt to put through a sales tax under the 
pressure to find funds for the Government 
and stop unnecessary buying should be de- 
cried. 

We need to revise our thinking about the 
level of participation in mutual security of 
our free nation allies against communism. 
Probably it ought to include spreading the 
defense orders to some of these nations, 
notably Italy and Germany, and perhaps 
England and France, where manpower is not 
fully employed and some idle facilities exist. 

This would make the NATO goals more 
realistic. It could make these European 
countries economically, and hence political- 
ly more stable. This could remove some pres- 
sure within the United States and allow 
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larger emphasis on goods for civilian con- 
sumption. 

It may mean, too, that special treatment 
must be accorded parts of our economy ad- 
versely affected by the impact of defense, 
where, for example, unemployment results 
from the shift to defense contracts. 

Even this partial recital of the way to get 
inflation under control indicates that it is 
not only a complicated matter, but not one to 
be approached in a panic that would see us 
destroying the gains the people have made 
since the trough of the great depression. 

One thing is certain: While it means that 
we allow no fads or frills in Government 
spending and make sure that we get full 
value for every tax dollar, it does not mean 
that we curtail Government services which 
are essential in maintaining the morale of 
our home front, which is the foundation of 
America’s strength. 





Grain Shortages \> 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK \\ 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
vigilanee of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in checking the performance of its 
employees is an excellent example of the 
kind of control system which must be 
employed to assure honesty in Govern- 
ment operation. It is important that we 
institute and maintain careful systems 
of bookkeeping and control which make 
it possible to uncover carelessness, neg- 
lect, or dishonesty quickly and effec- 
tively. It is encouraging to note that 
the Department of Agriculture has such 
a system and that it is working. 

The press has recently given a great 
deal of publicity to some stories concern- 
ing alleged grain shortages. But, un- 
fortunately. many newspapers ignored 
the source of the information about these 
shortages and left the impression that 
the Agriculture Department had been 
caught off guard. The truth is that it 
was the Agriculture Department itself 
that uncovered the shortages. And I, 
for one, believe that the Agriculture De- 
partment deserves every credit for a job 
well done. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Post of February 3, 1951, tells part 
of the whole story being done by the 
Agriculture Department, and I believe it 
should be carefully read by all of us: 
Misstnec Untrep States Grain Isn't a NEW 

Story 
(By John W. Ball) 

The recent flurry of reports of shortages 
in stocks of Government-owned grain in 
Texas and other southwestern points was old 
stuff to the Compliance and Investigation 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

It has been uncovering such shortages in 
commodities bought by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in operating the Govern- 
ment’s farm price support program for years. 
The shortages reported to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee by the General Accounting 
Office had first been revealed to GAO by 
CIB. Before GAO knew about them, CIB 
had started actions to recover the losses. 












CIB has been making public such short- 
ages as they were discovered for years. Al- 
most 5 years ago—in July 1948—one such 
case was widely publicized in the Agricul- 
ture Department’s publication, Marketing 
Activities, under the title “The Case of the 
Stolen Wheat.” 


MOST OF LOSS RECOVERED 

This case got extra attention because of 
several unusual features, not because it was 
the first such experience. It involved the 
manager of a country elevator who had con- 
tracted to store several thousand bushels of 
wheat for CCC. When CCC called for deliv- 
ery, the wheat was missing. 

“The manager,” the story related, “an in- 
veterate gambler, had run into a streak of 
bad luck. So, to make good his losses at 
poker and dice, he had been selling the wheat 
to a flour mill in a nearby city, hauling it 
there at night.” 

The man in the stolen wheat case ended 
up with 2 years in prison for illegal diversion 
of Government property. But the CIB men 
also got back virtually all the Government's 
loss of about $80,000. 

Some of the recovery was made by seizing 
flour made from the Government’s grain— 
although the flour mill pleaded it was an 
innocent purchaser. That's the old common 
law of caveat emptor, or let the buyer beware. 


CCC RANKS WITH BIG BANKS 


The operations of CCC are as extensive and 
voluminous as those of our largest banks. 
Two years ago COC had more than four and 
one-half billion dollars invested in farm 
products—most of it lent on grain, cotton, 
tobacco, and other crops in storage. There 
are only three banks in the United States 
with deposits greater than that—the Bank 
of America with the National City Bank of 
New York and the Chase National. 

Last year CIB investigated 1,525 cases. It 
prosecuted 66 criminal cases. It recovered 
$1,013,402 for the Government and saved an 
additional $214,989 in investigating improper 
claims, Collection of delinquent loans and 
penalties totaled $718,238. Its total recover- 
ies, plus fines, reached $2,034,000. 

The files of CIB contain scores of stories, 
some of which would out-mystify the stran- 
gest mystery fiction. Some are humorous, 
such as the story about potatoes in the Mid- 
west. 

THE POTATO STORY 

About a year ago, when CCC was buying 
millions of bushels of potatoes by order of 
Congress, and disposing of or destroying them 
as fast as possible, they sold several carloads 
to livestock raisers in the Midwest for cattle 
feed. 

The potatoes were sold for 1 cent per 100 
pounds—less than tte cost of the sacks in 
which they were contained. One farmer re- 
fused his shipment, because the potatoes 
were No. 2 instead of top grad». They had 
been dyed blue to prevent them being sold 
for human consumption, although the dye 
is not harmful. 

CIB discovered that in one county alone 
the potatoes had been used as seed. The 
farmers wanted only the best for seed. Or- 
dinarily seed potatoes cost above the regular 
market price. 

CIB has discovered scores of cases of at- 
tempt to defraud the Government price sup- 
port . With only 75 men to police 
the entire country, plus Hawali, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico, it keeps them busy. A farmer 
who mixes sand or rocks in the single hogs- 
head of tobacco on which he is getting Gov- 
ernment support, takes up as much time as 
the warehouseman who tries to pass off 100 
bales of ineligible cotton. 


CROP REPORTING BLAMED 


One grain operator from Texas this week 
blamed some of the recent shortages of wheat 
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from Southwest elevators, upon the Agricul- 
ture Department's crop reporting system. 

In December 1950, in its first forecast of 
the winter wheat crop, the reporting service: 
“Based on the condition of the crop as of 
December 1, and other factors, a 1951 crop 
of winter wheat of 899,000,000 bushels is 
indicated. A production of this size would 
be 20 percent larger than the 1950 winter 
wheat crop and would be the third highest 
crop of record.” 

Such a forecast was extremely bearish. If 
such a large crop was indicated, as the Crop 
Board said, then the chances were that wheat 
prices would decline sharply by harvest. 

Government investigators say most of the 
shortages now under study resulted when 
the warehousemen sold the Government 
wheat they had in storage expecting to buy 
it back cheaper. 

The December 1950 forecast proved to be 
extraordinarily bad. Instead of 899,000,000 
bushels, the final harvest was only 650,000,- 
000, or almost one-third less. Instead of 
going down, prices went up. The warehouse- 
man who had gambled with Uncle Sam's 

is now paying the price. 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren told 
the Senate committee that “a conservative 
estimate of shortages, in grain alone, would 
exceed $3,800,000." One Senator quoted the 
“grain trade” as estimating shortages will 
reach $100,000,000. 

Agriculture Department officials say the 
losses may not go above half a million dol- 
lars when all cases are closed. They are 
pursuing a strict course. Criminal prosecu- 
tions will be recommended in every case, 
even though the shortages are paid back. 
Government grain which has been sold is 
being traced and will be seized as stolen 
property wherever found. 

The Texas laws are liberal in such cases. 
A shortage under Texas statutes constitutes 
merely a violation of contract. However, CCC 
requires a sworn statement of the Govern- 
ment grain on hand at stated intervals. 
Prosecutions will be recommended in cases 
where such statements were false. Every 
avenue for collection is being followed. In 
this manne:, officials expect most of the 
losses to be wiped out. 





Inter-faith Amity in Action 
EXTENSION or 4 


HON. JAMES J. J. HEFFERNAN \ 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 
Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
of Sunday, 





One of the finest instances of interfaith 
amity we have seen in a long time—and there 
are many in this great cosmopolitan Borough 
of Brooklyn—occurred last Tuesday in the 
chancery office of the Roman Catholic dio- 


had its inception at the annual red 
for lawyers and judges held at St. 
les Borromeo Roman Catholic Church 
last September when Max Abelman, publicity 


president of Mays Department 
th the result that the latter decided 
Nce the installation of a loudspeaker 
iaition tn in the church. 


So on Tuesday Mr. Weinstein and his son- 
in-law, Max L. Shulman, presented a check 
for $750 to Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy to 
meet the cost of such installation. It was 
&@ fine, friendly gesture and obviously was 
deeply appreciated by the archbishop. 

On the same occasion there was another 
significant presentation when the arch- 
bishop gave a check for $1,000 to Archibald 
F. Glover, president of the Brooklyn Catholic 
Interracial Council, for the furtherance of 
its fine work. 





Father Eusebio Francesco (Kino) Chino 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or is 
HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a magazine article by 
Daniel Santoro, director of the Staten 
Island Historical Society, on Father 
Eusebio Francesco (Kino) Chino: 
Patrure Evsrsio Francesco (Kino) CHINO 

(By Daniel Santoro) 
“What sought they thus far? 
Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 
—From The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, by Felicia D. Hemans. 


Father Chino was a Jesuit missionary and 
explorer who carried the word of God to the 
Southwest. He built over 35 churches and 
chapels, founded 20 cities, and baptised 50,000 
Indians. He explored northern Mexico, parts 
of California, anc southern Arizona. 

He laid the foundation of the great cattle 
industry in the Southwest. This industry 
was established by him, not for private 
gain—for he did not own a single castle—it 
was established to furnish a food supply for 
the Indians of the missions and to give them 
economic independence. 

The inscription on the bas-relief, on the 
monument erected to him in Tucson, Ariz., 
which was unveiled March 15, 1936, vest de- 
scribes the explorer—“Padre Eusebio Fran- 
cesco Chino, Earliest Pioneer of Civilization 
in the Southwest, Heroic Missionary to the 
Pima Indians, Intrepid Explorer, Founder of 
San Xavier Del Pac.” 

The figure of Chino on the monument is 
symbolic—it seems alive with spiritual and 
physical energy. He is shown traveling over 
the vast expanses of desert and wilderness 
in great strides, his eyes piercing the un- 
known distant horizon. Leading Father 
Chino is a naked Indian, a lithe and muscu- 
lar figure, bow and arrow in hand, his fea- 
tures the image of living faith and courage. 

It is said that Father Chino never drank 
wine, and contrary to the custom of the 
time, did not indulge in a midday siesta. 
He slept 1 hour a night without undressing, 
using his saddle for a pillov’. 

Great leaders, like Father Chino are forged 
by nature in times of great stress to lead 
mankind and advance slowing civilization. 
The thunder of their great and momentous 
strides awaken men to action. 

Father Chino was born at Segno, in the 
Province of Trento, on August 10, 1645, the 
son of Francesco Chino and Margarita 
Luchi. 

Ee became a Jesuit in 1665. On June 12, 
1678, he sailed from Genoa to Mexico, 
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During that voyage he observed the comet 
of 1680 and wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject in 1681 while in Mexico City under the 
title “Exposicion de la Cometa, etc.” 

In 1683, Father Chino, accompanied by 
Father Cogni were members of Admiral 
Atondo’s expedition to southern California, 
to gather pearls, precious stones, et cetera. 

In those early days, many believed that 
the peninsula of California was an island, 
although previous navigators had found that 
it was a peninsula. Somehow in the vortex 
of swift colonization movements, the fact was 
lost sight of and it became generally believed 
to be an island. It was Father Chino, who, 
after infinite toils, perils, and hardships, 
again proved that it wa: a peninsula. 

Tl 1919, Prof. H. E. Bolton, then pro- 
fessor at the University of California, pub- 
lished a manuscript he had rediscovered in 
1907 (Favores Celestiales) after it had re- 
posed in obscurity 150 years in the archives 
of Mexico City. 

This rediscovery stimulated the Italians to 
place a historical tablet on the wall of St. 
Mary’s Church in his native village, and 
erect a monument in his honor in the city 
of Trento. Students and scholars of Italy 
and Arizona contributed numerous histori- 
cal articles in the magazines both in Italy 
and America. 

Father Chino was not only a pioneer mis- 
sionary to the California and Pima Indians, 
but he was an explorer, a cartographer, a 
writer, a ranchman, and a builder. He was 
the first to plant civilization in southern 
Arizona and northern Sonora. 

He gathered the natives into villages, 
taught them the faith, trained them in 
agriculture and the simple crafts and in 
schools and seminaries taught them read- 
ing, writing, and music. - 

He traveled vast distances, coped with 
rugged nature and fickle and unpredictable 
Savages, performed outstanding physical 
feats and won amazing victories over moun- 
tains, rivers, hunger, cold, and thirst. Every- 
where he went he left the permanent mark 
of civilization in cultivated fields, domesti- 
cated animals, houses, churches, and spread 
the rudiments of civilization among the un- 
civilized Indians. 

In his report to King Charles V, in 1710, 
he wrote that he had made more than 50 
journeys inland from 50 to 200 leagues in 
extent, along trails untrod by civilized men, 
or entirely forgotten. The Indian tribes 
were unknown and at times threatening. 

In his journeys along the Camino del Dia- 
blo (Devil's Trail) from Sonora to Gila, 
Father Chino’s pioneering skill was shown. 
This route was a waterless, forbidden waste, 
and the graveyard of scores of travelers who 
died of thirst—their bones bleached by the 
desert sun. 

Father Chino was claimed by some to 
have been of German origin—to claim 
Italians who stand out as leaders is not 
uncommon—the Rev. Simone Weber, of 
Trento, who conducted researches in Chi- 
no's native town, found that the Chino fam- 
ily still exists, and it is, as it has always been, 
Italian. 

He died as he had lived in 1711, at Maga- 
dena, Sonora, at the age of 67, with extreme 
humility and poverty. His death bed con- 
sisted of two calfskins for a mattress, two 
Indian blankets for covers, and the usual 
pack saddle for a pillow. 

Father Eusebio Francesco Chino is another 
of a long list of unknown or little known 
Italians who have contributed to the build- 
ing of our great Nation—these forgotten 
men, whose illustrious names covered by the 
dust of time are brought to light, are an in- 
spiration to our youth—their achievements 
cannot be denied. Their great contributions 
and sacrifices will live forever in the annals 
of world history. 
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Guide to Broadcasting Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of broadcasting are uppermost in 
the minds of many people throughout 
the country. Recently, newspaper peo- 
ple have been particularly interested in 
some of the problems of broadcasting as 
related to their own business. 

The Honorable Wayne Coy, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, presented a very fine, interesting, 
and enlightening discussion on the sub- 
ject, the Intelligent Newspaperman’s 
Guide to Some Broadcasting Problems, 
to the Cleveland Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 28, 1952. Since 
there is exceptionally wide interest in 
this subject matter, I include the ad- 
dress of Mr. Coy in the Recorp: 


Tue INTELLIGENT NEWSPAPERMAN’sS GUIDE TO 
Some BROADCASTING PROBLEMS 


It is a widely held view that newspaper- 
men never step out of character. I don't 
know about that, but I do wish to assure you 
distinguished journalists gathered here to- 
day that you can sit back and relax. I con- 
template no world-shaking revejations that 
might impel you to rush out to the tele- 
phones and call in bulletins for a make- 
over of page 1. 

I am sure that when I have finished you 
will share my agreement with an observation 
made by President Auriol, of France, on his 
visit to Washington, the president being, as 
you know, an ex-newspaperman. He said 
that no man is more prudent, more discreet 
than a newspaperman in public office. 

Having a newspaperman as Chairman of 
the FCC is, as you may know, pretty much 
of an experiment, “noble in purpose.” The 
post has traditionally been the domain of 
the lawyer or the engineer. 

Whether this is progress or mere change 
we must leave to history. 

It is intere-ting to recall that before An- 
drew Jackson's administration newspaper- 
men were decidedly persona non grata around 
Washington in public office. Editor Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, of the New York Post, 
describing the feeling against them, said: 
“Contempt is too harsh a word for it, per- 
haps, but it is far below respect.” Andrew 
Jackson let down the bars. “Why,” he asked, 
“should this class of citizens be excluded 
from office?” 

Now and then I gather, usually from some 
disappointed applicant for one thing or an- 
other, that Andrew Jackson let the bars 
down too far. However, I go on the theory 
that their discontent is directed solely at 
Andrew Jacksor anc not at the present 
Chairman of the FCC. This thought com- 
forts me and would not, I am sure, disconcert 
Old Hickory if he were alive. 

My theme here today is the progress that 
is being made in promoting opportunities 
for freedom of expression in the field of 
broadcasting. I will try to show how such 
progress does not come about automatically 
or inevitably but most often must be devised 
on the basis of trial and error. 

Broadcasting started in 1920 with a few 
persons tuning in the Harding-Cox election 
results. 

In that year there were 2,400 daily news- 
papers in the United States. Today the fig- 
ure is down to 1,760—a drop of 27 percent, 


And more mergers and suspensions are 
freely predicted for the next few years. 
Total circulation, however, is at an all-time 


In 1920 there were 13,000 weeklies. Today 
there are 7,700 weeklies—a decrease of 40 
percent. 

Meanwhile in the broadcasting field, this 
is what has happened: 

The number of standard (AM) stations 
has grown to 2,300 actually on the air and 
100 more under construction. 

(I think you may be interested to know 
that a survey made in 1948 showed that 24 
percent of the AM stations were owned in 
whole or in part by newspapers.) 

In adddition, there are 640 FM stations 
in operation. 

This means that since 1920, American com- 
munities have acqui-ed a total of 3,000 aural 
broadcast stations, powerful mechanisms for 
the dissemination of news, ideas, education, 
entertainment, and advertising. 

More American communities today have a 
radio station than a daily newspaper. 

Here in Ohio, in the past 30 years, daily 
newspapers dropped 35 percent, and weeklies 
40 percent. 

In the same period AM stations in Ohio 
have grown to 71, FM stations to 39, and 
television stations to 12. 

As to its financial status, it is a fact that 
the broadcasting industry, with so many 
hundreds of stations in communities of 
every size, is doing remarkably well over-all. 
This financial well-being applies both to 
the mature AM field and the infant TV. 

I look for a steady growth in FM. I think 
time and logic—and TV—will work on the 
side of FM. The increacing crowding of the 
AM band by more and more American sta- 
tions, as well as the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of stations in the other North American 
countries and the resultant interference, 
work on the side of FM. In the increasingly 
competitive days ahead, almost every AM 
station, except the clear channel stations, 
will be able to serve more people with a 
better signal with the aid of FM. 

I am encouraged by the plans for the FM 
promotional campaign of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
and the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association. 4 

FM is the broadcast medium designated 
for facsimile—the transmission of the radio 
newspaper. What the potentialities of fac- 
simile are we cannot now estimate. Al- 
though facsimile broadcasting has been au- 
thorized as a commercial service, there is 
now no regular use of it. 

The print and pictures of facsimile can 
of course be transmitted simultaneously 
with the music or speech of a regular FM 
program—the multiplex technique. 

An encouraging experiment in facsimile 
was conducted last year by the Rural Radio 
Network of New York. A four-page paper 
prepared at the Columbia School of Journ*l- 
ism was carried during the spring semester 
by multiplex over five FM stations. 

It is rather tantalizing when you come 
to think of it to have a new medium of 
record broadcasting completely unused. 

In pondering the future of facsimile, I 
suggest careful consideration of the many 
technological and economic problems in 
electronics that have been solved in the 
past. I also point out the rising cost of 
newsprint and other production costs. Some 
newspapers on the West Coast have already 
gone up to 10 cents. I am confident that 
there is a radio newspaper in our future, 

Now to turn to TV—which, as some rural 
broadcasters will tell you, stands for “Terri- 
ble Villain.” 

We have on the air today 108 television 
stations. No new stations have been au- 
thorized for more than 3 years. This freeze 
on new construction was ordered to per- 
mit the Commission to settle basic engi- 
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neering and policy problems which will set 
the course for the development of TV in 
our lifetime. 

Our first important task during this freeze 
was to select a color system, which we did, 
settling on the field sequential system. The 
plans of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
for the mass production of color television 
receivers were halted at the request of the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to conserve critical materials. 

This prohibition against the production of 
color TV receivers is to be reviewed next 
week by selected manufacturers at a con- 
ference called in Washington by the National 
Production Authority. 

Some people feel that this delay in the 
introduction of color in television may be 
tugned to advantage if, as some predict, a 
compatible system of color television is ulti- 
mately shown to be practical. Such predic- 
tions heretofore have had a way of disap- 
pearing into the limbo when they have 
served their purpose of blocking develop- 
ments by others. We now have adopted 
standards for a color system. This system is 
incompatible—a fact being exploited by 
those whose chief interest is in selling black 
and white television sets. These people as- 
sert that time will permit the development 
of a practical compatible system. Up to 
this moment such a practical compatible 
system has not been offered. As a matter 
of fact, the chief virtue of the compatible 
system has seemed to be that color broad- 
casts using such a system can be seen in 
black and white. Such a virtue seems 
strange to me if one gives any consideration 
to the value of color in television. 

Everyone who has seen color realizes its 
tremendous impact, how much it adds to 
television, what potentialities it has for 
education, entertainment and advertising. 
The increasing use of color in newspapers, 
in itself in part a result of promised color 
in television, is eloquent testimony to the 
power of color. 

If the delay in the introduction of color 
in television imposed by the defense re- 
quirements does not result in a practical 
compatible system, we must realize that the 
result will be either the possible loss of any 
opportunity for color in television or great 
difficulties in the introduction of color be- 
cause of the large number of black and white 
sets in the hands of the public. In the 
circumstances it seems clear to me that the 
public has a right to expect now and until 
color sets are available that television manu- 
facturers at least offer it the protection of 
sets that are engineered so as to be quickly, 
and at reasonable costs, adaptable or con- 
vertible to color. 

Now the Commission is analyzing some 
1,500 documents submitted by interested 
parties on the proposals involved in a new 
assignment table to provide a national tele- 
vision service. One of these proposals is to 
provide for a vast expansion of the number 
of channels. To the 12 very high frequency 
channels now employed, this proposal would 
add 70 channels in the ultra high frequency 
band. 

Another proposal involved in our assign- 
ment plan is the one to reserve 209 of the 
approximately 2,000 assignments for edu- 
cational institutions. 

As I said, the difficult and complex ques- 
tions involved in the color issue and the 
new ussignment table which have required 
hearings and the testimony of hundreds of 
parties have made it necessary to keep the 
freeze on since September 1948. It looks 
now as if we may be able to issue a final 
decision in a month or quite close to that. 
Our tentative plan is to allow perhaps 60 
to 90 days for the filing of new applications 
and the amending of old ones. This would 
mean that the Commission could begin 
processing applications between May 1 and 
June 1, 














Because of our limited staff—crippling!y 
curtailed despite the biggest workload in 
our history—the grants will not be too fast 
in coming out, unless we are dramatically 
rescued at the crucial moment and given 
reinforcements through greatly increased 
appropriations. In cities where the appli- 
cations exceed the number of channels, there 
will have to be hearings to select the best 
qualified applicants. These are usually com- 
plicated matters and the situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that we have only 
seven hearing examiners for the entire 
country—seven persons who also must hear 
cases and write initial decisions on all other 
matters under the Commission's jurisdic- 
tion. 

Eventually, however, our tremendous sys- 
tem of 3,000 aural broadcast stations will be 
supplemented by a system of 2,00 or more 
television stations, There is no doubt that 
television will be the dominant broadcast 
medium. 

At this point some of you may think that 
I have made my speech and that you can 
think about going home. Such is not the 
case. I have merely been setting the stage. 

I have merely been describing the mecha- 
nisms by which the Commission has sought 
to promote greater opportunities for expres- 
sion by the various segments of our society 
and by our various communities. But the 
mechanism is not enough. 

Day-to-day experience has developed many 
problems which have had to be met in guard- 
ing or expanding the opportunities for free 
speech. It is these problems that I think 
you people are especially interested in. 

This goal of the widest possible freedom of 
speech on the air, including the principle of 
the utmost fairness, is based on the mandate 
of Congress as expressed in the Communica- 
tions Act that licensees must operate in the 
public interest. 

I will list some of the steps the Commission 
has taken to achieve its ideal of maximum 
fairness. 

In these actions you will note a consistent 
philosophy that freedom of speech can best 
be preserved by preventing concentration of 
control, preferring instead diversification of 
control. This is the same philosophy later 
enunciated by Judge Learned Hand in the 
Associated Press case: 

“The first amendment presupposes that 
the right conclusions are more likely to be 
gathered out of a multitude of geniuses than 
through any kind of authoritative selection. 
To many this will be folly; but we have 
staked upon it our all.” 

In 1941 the Commission, concerned over 
the restriction of the freedom of action and 
choice of individual stations by the networks, 
adopted its antimonopoly network rules. 

There was an outcry that the first amend- 
ment was being violated, but this did not 

the Supreme Court, which upheld 
the rules in 1943. One of the results was the 
sale of the Blue Network by the National 
Broadcasting Co., thus establishing the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

Tn line with its antimonopoly philosophy, 
the Commission has prohibited the owner- 
ship by one person of more than one AM 
station, one FM station, and one TV station 
in a single community. And it has also lim- 
ited total ownership over the Nation by one 
person to six FM stations and five TV sta- 
tions, As a general practice, it has limited 
such ownership in the AM fields to seven 
stations, 

In line with its antimonopoly policy, the 
Commission in 1948 denied the applications 
for frequencies of the Mansfield (Ohio) 


jurnal harassed local merchants to prevent 
their using radio station WMAN, of Mans- 
field, as an advertising medium and had used 
its position as the only newspaper in the 
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community to attempt to coerce such mer- 
chants into entering into exclusive adver- 
tising contracts. 

The Mansfield News-Journal also refused 
to carry the program log of Station WMAN 
and used its position to keep legitimate news 
about the station from residents of the area. 
These practices, the Commission concluded, 
not only revealed a desire .o stifle fair com- 
petition but indicated a lack of concern for 
the listening public of Mansfield. 

The Commission concluded that the Hor- 
vitz brothers were not qualified to acquire 
control of radio stations because of their past 
record of suppressing competition and exert- 
ing pressure on advertisers to enter into ex- 
clusive contracts. Thereupon the Commis- 
sion, on July 15, 1948, denied their applica- 
tions for stations in both Mansfield and 
Lorain. This decision of the Commission 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in January of 1950. 

A sequel to the Commission's finding was 
the decision of the United States district 
court here in Cleveland finding the Lorain 
Journal guilty of attempting to violate the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, and enjoining it, a 
decision which was affirmed on December 11 
of 1951 by the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court found that the Lorain Journal at- 
tempted to eliminate competition from 
WEOL, a radio station started in Elyria 8 
miles away in 1948. The publisher refused 
to accept local advertisements in the Journal 
from any Lorain County advertisers, who ad- 
vertised or who were about to advertise, over 
WEOL. The Supreme Court decision quoted 
the district court’s characterization of all 
this as “bold, relentless, and predatory com- 
mercial behavior.” The high court found 
that the injunction did not in any way re- 
strict guaranteed freedom of the press. 

I was particularly struck by this comment 
in the decision of the eminent Federal Judge 
Emerich B. Freed, of Cleveland: 

“It would be strange, indeed, to pervert the 
liberty proclaimed by the first amendment 
into a license for the continuation of a dic- 
tatorial course of action designed to suppress 
another and equally important instrumen- 
tality of information and expression. The 
purposes sought to be served by that amend- 
ment would not survive many such par- 
adoxes.” 

Whether newspaper interests should be de- 
nied the right to own or control radio sta- 
tions in view of the desirability of competi- 
tion between the two mediums of informa- 
tion was investigated by the Commission in 
1941. In 1944, after a lengthy study, the 
Commission decided that it would not bar 
newspapers as a class, but that, other things 
being equal, it would prefer a nonnewspaper 
applicant to a newspaper applicant. This 
policy has been upheld in a series of cases by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Supreme Court denied re- 
view in the latest of these. 

The latest case was that in which thc Com- 
mission granted a channel here in Cleve- 
land to Cleveland Broadcasting, Inc., in pref- 
erence to an application from Scripps- 
Howard Radio, Inc. Diversification of con- 
trol was one of the factors in the Commis- 
sion’s decision. 

The Commission's action was upheld by 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, which, in its decision, recalled 
that the Supreme Court in the Associated 
Press opinion had stated that the first 
amendment rests on the assumption that 
the widest possible dissemination of informa- 
tion from diverse and antagonistic sources is 
essential to the welfare of the public. 

But action against monopoly is not enough 
to insure that our broadcasting system pro- 
vides diversity of viewpoint. We have found 
out as we have gone along that additional 
safeguards are needed. 

No one knows better than you people how 
difficult it is to appraise fairness, nor how 
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difficult it is to achieve it in all situations 
even with the best of intentions. 

And if the intentions are not so good— 
well, Iam reminded of Dr. Samue! Johnson's 
confession on tat score. The good doctor, 
who was a stanch Tory, had reconstructed 
some famous parliamentary debates for a 
magazine and when he was praised some 
years later for the impartial way he had pre- 
sented tose debates, he made this con- 
fession: 

“I saved appearances tolerably well; but I 
took care that the Whig dogs should not have 
the best of it.” 

In considering the Commission's attempts 
to assure fairness, you must bear in mind 
that the Commission is specifically forbidden 
by the act to censor. 

One of the interesting questions relating 
to fairness which the Commission has had 
to settle was this: 

Should labor unions be permitted to buy 
time on the same basis as business organiza- 
tions to discuss controversial issues and to 
solicit memberships? The old code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters said, 
“No.” The Commission in 1945, in the 
WHKC, Columbus, Ohio, case said that un- 
less the station did, it could not be an in- 
strument of free speech. 

In 1949 after an extensive hearing in which 
the Commission reexamined its famous May- 
flower decision, the Commission concluded 
that it would not be inconsistent with the 
public interest to permit broadcast licensees 
to editorialize provided they took positive 
steps to see that opposing viewpoints were 
also presented so that a fair balance would 
be maintained and that radio stations would 
not be used as private instrumentalities. 

A few witnesses contended that to require 
a broadcaster to present opposing viewpoints 
would abridge his right of free speech. In 
rejecting this argument, the Commission 
cited the Supreme Court’s comment in the 
Associated Press monopoly case: 

“It would be strange indeed, however, if 
the grave concern for freedom of the press 
which prompted adoption of the first amend- 
ment should be read as a command that the 
Government was without power to protect 
that freedom. * * * That amendment 
rests on the assumption that the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of information from di- 
verse and antagonistic sources is essential 
to the welfare of the public, that a free press 
is a condition of free society. Surely a com- 
mand that the Government itself shall not 
impede the free flow of ideas does not afford 
nongovernmental combinations a refuge if 
they impose restraints upon that constitu- 
tionally guaranteed freedom. Freedom to 
publish means freedom for all and not for 
some. Freedom to publish is guaranteed by 
the Constitution, but freedom to combine to 
keep others from publishing is not.” 

Apparently, most of the advocates of the 
right to editorialize lost a lot of their en- 
thusiasm to editorialize because of the Com- 
mission’s proviso that they would have to 
take positive steps to give the other side a 
fair break. They figured this would take 
the fun out of editorializing. 

A case involving the late G. A. Richards, 
controlling stockholder of the corporations 
holding licenses for KMPC, Los Angeles; 
WIR, Detroit; and WGAR, Cleveland, illus- 
trates the problems involved in maintaining 
a policy of fairness. The case arose upon 
the complaint of the Radio News Club of 
Hollywood which submitted to the Com- 
mission communications in Mr. Richards’ 
handwriting and affidavits of several news- 
casters formerly employed by itr. Richards’ 
stations to the effect that Mr. Richards had 
directed news-slanting against persons he 
allegedly disfavored. 

After the hearing, Mr. Richards died and 
the Commission’s examiner held that the 
questions in the proceeding were moot and 
he dismissed the proceedings without making 
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any findings of fact as to whether the ac- 
cusations against Mr. Richards were true or 
false. The Chief of the Commission's Broad- 
cast Bureau and the Commission’s general 
counsel opposed this dismissal, but the 
Commission decided to uphold the examiner, 
to renew the licenses and to approve their 
transfer to Mr. Richards’ widow. The Com- 
mission received a sworn statement from 
Mrs. Richards promising that, under her 
operation, there would be no instructions or 
any actions or attempts of any kind directly 
or indirectly tending toward unfairness in 
news broadcasts such as I recited a moment 
ago. She stated that, on the contrary, she 
would follow an exemplary code in the 
operation of her stations. 

While I voted with the majority not to re- 
quire findings as to the truth or falsity of 
the charges against Mr. Richards because of 
his death, and also to approve the transfer 
of contro! to his widow, I made clear in a 
concurring opinion my disapproval of the 
type of conduct he was accused of. I 
emphasized that I voted to terminate the 
proceedings upon Mrs. Richards’ representa- 
tion that such alleged efforts to poison the 
news as had been at issue in the hearing on 
Mr. Richards would not occur in the opera- 
tion of the stations after she took control, 
Her statement followed point by point the 
charges made against the previous control- 
ling stockholder in the corporations and said 
that those things so stated in the issues for 
the hearing specifically would not occur 
under her control of the corporations. 

Fairness in broadcasting will assume un- 
usual significance in this election year when 
we will have more radio stations and more 
television stations than ever before. 

During the last campaign, TV had an im- 
pact when there were only 1,000,000 sets in 
use. Imagine what that impact will be in 
this fateful year of 1952 when there are 
16,000,000 sets in use and perhaps 60 percent 
of the American families looking in—seeing 
and hearing and understanding more about 
what goes on in the conventions than most 
of the spectators right in the hall. 

It is already apparent that the expendi- 
tures for political time during this year will 
break all records. 

In bringing listeners and viewers a well- 
rounded presentation of the convention ac- 
tivities and of the campaigns, radio sta- 
tions—both aural and visual—perform one 
of their most valuable services. 

Regarding fairness in political broadcast- 
ing, the Commission has had a definite man- 
date from Congress. This is expressed in 
section 315 of the act: 

“If any licensee shall permit any person 
who is a legally qualified candidate for any 
public office to use a broadcasting station, 
he shall afford equal opportunities to all 
other such candidates for that office in the 
use of such broadcasting station, and the 
Commission shall make rules and regula- 
tions to carry this provision into effect: Pro- 
vided, That such licensee shall have no 
power of censorship over the material broad- 
cast under the provisions of this section. 
No obligation is hereby imposed upon any 
licensee to allow the use of its station by 
any such candidate.” 

In 1948, the Commission in the Port Huron 
case held that this prohibition against cen- 
sorship by the licensee of speeches made by 
candidates is absolute and no exception ex- 
ists in the case of material which is either 
libelous or which might tend to involve the 
station in an action for damages under 
State laws. This position has more recently 
been reiterated by the Commission in the 
case of WDSU, New Orleans. 

Various proposals now before Congress 
would guarantee equal opportunity not only 
to the candidates but to their spokesmen, 
They would provide equal time to answer 
attacks made by unauthorized spokesmen. 
They would provide equal time to speakers 
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on public questions at issue in elections, 
would forbid censorship of such broadcasts 
by the licensees, and would specifically as- 
sure the licensees complete immunity from 
libel for such broadcasts, but not relieving 
the speakers from any liability for libelous 
or slanderous statements. 

The Commission has endorsed such liber- 
alization of the law and believes it would 
go far to make broadcasting a more vital 
force in our political life and a more effec- 
tive instrument of free speech. 

Television is bringing a new era in Ameri- 
can life. It will bring to the fore the his- 
toric significance of two precious freedoms 
which are the common heritage of all the 
American people: the freedom to look and 
the freedom to listen. 

Only through the full exercise of these 
freedoms can the American people have in 
their broadcasting system the truly demo- 
cratic instrument of information that their 
democratic society requires. The goal is a 
citizenry informed on all sides of the great 
issues of our time. 

If, in this new era, we are to preserve and 
promote the freedom to look and the free- 
dom to listen, the watchword must be: 
Eternal vigilance. 





Mine Disaster of Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
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HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday February 2, 1952, a terrific ex- 
plosion occurred in the Carpentertown 
No. 2 Mine, at Mount Pleasant, Pa., and 
six more miners were added to the dis- 
graceful and needless slaughter that 
has been going on in the mines of this 
Nation for over half a century. This 
mine had been examined by Federal in- 
spectors and classified as a dangerous 
mine on three different occasions in 1951. 
Yet, the Bureau of Mines of the State of 
Pennsylvania ruled it to be a safe mine 
and it continued to operate under the 
politically controlled State inspectors. 
It certainly must have been a bitter pill 
for the secretary of mines, Mr. Richard 
Maize, to swallow after the testimony 
which he presented before the Senate 
Labor Committee here in Washington 
last week. Enforcement provisions in 
the Federal mine-safety laws are needed 
now to protect che lives of 450,000 men 
who work underground. Congress 
should act without further delay. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit an editorial on this matter from 
~ Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which fol- 
OWS: 

DISASTER AT MOUNT PLEASANT 


The week-end mine disaster at Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., which took the lives of six 
men, came ironically after a week of news- 
worthy hearings in Washington on a bill to 
put teeth in the Federal mine safety code. 
One of the men who testified against this 
bill was the Pennsylvania secretary of mines, 
Richard Maize. Now Mr, Maize may find his 
testimony tragically embarrassing. 

While the cause of this latest disaster has 
not been officially determined, it is known 
that the death mine was cited as “danger- 





ous” by Federal inspectors no less than three 
times since last June. Despite the findings 
of these inspectors that the mine was and 
continued to be “gassy,” it continued to op- 
erate. Apparently, State inspectors, who 
have the power to close hazardous mines, con- 
sidered it safe. 

Only a few weeks ago there was a dreadful 
disaster at West Frankfort, Ill., in which 119 
miners lost their lives. It developed on in- 
vestigation that the causes of that disaster 
were tagged 6 months previously by Federal 
inspectors. But, since these inspectors can 
only recommend but not enforce, the fatal 
mine continued to operate. 

For years Congress has been urged to give 
enforcement powers to Federal mine inspec- 
tors. In that time there have been countless 
mine accidents, killing or injuring thousands 
of miners, which might have been avoided 
had Congress done so. The explosion at Cen- 
tralia, Tll., 5 years ago should have blasted 
any notion that States can always be relied 
on to guarantee mine safety. After that dis- 
aster, in which 111 miners lost their lives, an 
Illinois State inspector admitted that he 
thought the mine should have been closed 
but feared political consequences if he had 
so ordered. 

Granted that the situation then in Illinois 
may have been unusual, and that the record 
of inspection in some States, Pennsylvania 
perhaps foremost among them, has been 
good. The fact remains that State inspection 
in general has not proved effective enough to 
sustain the argument that Federal mine en- 
foreement powers would represent an undue 
invasion of States’ rights. 

Miners should have rights too, paramount 
human rights. 

Again we ask, How many more disasters 
must there be before Congress does all it can 
to give decent protection to the men who 
labor under the earth? 





Seventh Anniversary of Yalta Agreement 
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\ 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the seventh anniversary of 
the signing of the Yalta agreement. 

I believe this is an opportune time 
for us and the entire Nation to reflect 
upon the international developments 
since that fateful seventh day of Febru- 
ary 1945. 

Since that day the world has witnessed 
an endless series of perfidies, betrayals, 
and shameless enslavements of free peo- 
ples throughout the world. Our own 
peace and the peace of the world today 
is threatened by the greedy dictatorship 
of the Kremlin. 

Little could our leaders realize in Feb- 
ruary 1945 that the Soviets had no in- 
tention of keeping their word to give 
Poland and other free nations a right 
to free elections to determine their own 
fate. 

I believe the time has come when this 
Nation realizes it must take firm steps 
to denounce the spread of Russian im- 
perialism and assure the free peoples of 
the world of our sincere intentions to 
bring them the freedom and peace which 
they seek. 
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Current Problems of State Highway 


somone 
ee 5 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 
IN THE ee jo ae aeons STATES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American people are deeply interested 
in the building of highways and roads 
for their benefit. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address entitled “Cur- 
rent Problems of State Highway Depart- 
ments,” delivered by M. A. E. Johnson, 
of Arkansas, at the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the American Road Build- 
ers Association, at Houston, Tex., on 
January 21, 1952. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I have 
obtained an estimate of the cost of 
printing the address in the Recorp, and 


it is $189. 
Ke eine no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Most State highway departments started 
out by having troubles and those troubles 
have multiplied and plagued the depart- 
ments ever since and most of them can be 
classified as current problems. From the 
humble beginning of the motor vehicle at 
the turn of the century, when only 8,000 
vehicles were registered, the highway pro- 
gram has lagged behind the need and the 
demand. Most of you can remember the 
road promotion days of the first three decades 
of the twentieth century when the theme 
was “Let's get out of the mud.” A vast sys- 
tem of highways was constructed during 
that period and many of these roads are 
still in service. Some States borrowed funds 
to build their highways, others operated on 
a “pay-as-you-go basis.” 
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government; 234,237 miles of highways on 
the Federal aid primary system, under the 
control of the State highway departments, 
and the Nation's interstate system of high- 
ways totaling 37,800 miles under the control 
the State highway departments, which 
more than 1 percent of the 

public-road mileage, yet the system 


future date, were estimated to be between 
$41,000,000,000 and $47,000,000,000, with $23,- 
000,000,000 needed on the State highway «ys- 
tems, both rural and urban extensions. The 
States and the Bureau of Public Roads are 
presently revising this estimate, and it defi- 
nitely will not be decreased below the 1949 


In 1950 the State highway departments 
had at their disposal approximately $2,712,- 
000,000 in State funds for construction and 
maintenance purposes, and this was supple- 
mented by one-half billion dollars in Fed- 
eral-aid funds for construction. The total 
expenditures for construction and mainte- 
nance on the entire public-roads system was 
slightly over $4,000,000,000 per year. After 
deducting such amounts as are needed for 
maintenance and considering the average 
life expectancy of highway improvements, it 
all adds up to the fact that we are not re- 
placing our depreciation and obsolescence 
losses, and we are losing ground as far as 
financing and replacing highways is con- 
cerned. 

The motor vehicle has evolved from being 
@ luxury to one of absolute necessity, and 
it has caused us to completely overhaul and 
replan our way of living. This is evidenced 
by the way that our cities have expanded 
over wide areas and by the fact that 6,000,- 
000 school children are transported over 
1,000,000 miles of rural roads per day to 
attend consolidated schools. Other similar 
facts could be pointed out. 

The rural resident or the “country cousin” 
now drives a modern automobile, sells his 
raw product to the market, and consumes 
processed foods. He and his children have 
modern conveniences in their homes; they 
buy their clothes from the same places that 
the “city cousins” buy theirs. There is litile 
difference in the standard of living of the 
rural resident as compared to the city resi- 
dent, and he is demanding better, more con- 
venient, dustiess-surfaced roads over which 
he will drive his family automobile or bring 
his produce to the market. 

Since only 10 percent of the local rural 
Jorma tigre pet at lb. and on the 
average traffic will not even pay for the 
maintenance of the road, under the present 
system of financing road and highway im- 
provements, mainly through user income, 
improvement, and operation of the farm to 
market or the land service type of road has 
to be highly subsidized. This is one of the 
main problems confronting the average high- 
Way Official. It seems al] too evident that if 
this class of road is to be brought up to 
desirable standards and it is determined that 
it is not equitable for the highway user to 
support this sort of subsidy, then some other 
form of revenue should take over the balance 
of the financing problem. 

The average motorist drives his car a little 
less than 10,000 miles per year, and although 
he is of the opinion, and makes himself very 
clear on the issue, that he is taxed to the 
hilt for roads, in reality he only spends about 
one-tenth of his motor transportation dol- 
lar for a road over which his car is to oper- 
ate. In general, the motorist will spend 
more for providing insurance and liability 
coverage on his car than he puts into the 
highways and streets. 

There is much evidence that some persons 
think that if they go to the expense of buy- 
ing and operating a car that it should be up 
to someone else to supply him with a modern 
high-type pavement for his use. The fact 
that highway user revenue is termed “tax” is, 
in my opinion, one of the main irritants to 
the general public and one of the main de- 
terrents toward the adequate financing of 
highways. The word “tax” is extremely un- 
popular to the average person and that per- 
son never stops to analyve the highway 
finance problem as to what he is paying 
versus what he desires and requests. It has 
been demonstrated through the operation 


of modern toll roads that the motorist Is 
willing to pay many more times the rate that 
he pays in motor user taxation, but in an- 
other form, for the privilege of traveling over 
@ modern luxury-type highway. 

Highway officials know this financing prob- 
lem backwards and forwards and periodically 
document it by making engineering ap- 
praisal of needs, engineering studies, suf- 
ficiency rating, and cost estimates of bring- 
ing the various systems to tolerable stand- 
ards and/or modern and desirable standards. 

The next serious problem confronting the 
highway departments to be treated in this 
paper is personnel. A report in 1947 of the 
Highway Research Board Committee on 
Highway Organization and Administration 
stated that highway departments were in 
need of 4,400 professional engineers and 5,400 
subprofessional engineers, which represents 
some 30 to 50 percent of the number of 
personnel employed in those groups at that 
time. 

In all too many instances the top staff 
positions in the highway departments are 
filed with men nearing the. retirement age, 
veterans of the prehighway department 
special improvement district days, and 
transfers from the railroad expansion era. 
The number of practicing highway engi- 
neers capable of designing and constructing 
highways and bridges is entirely too small 
and the work load per man is entirely too 
high to give the public the most efficient 
job for its tax dollar. Upgrading of person- 
nel not thoroughly qualified to do the job 
has been and is being practiced through 
necessity, because inducements in the high- 
way field are not adequate to attract enough 
qualified and trained engineers. Salaries in 
highway departments are low, the average 
being much less than comparable salaries 
in Federal service or in major private in- 
dustry. A report of the Highway Research 
Board Committee on Highway Department 
Personnel Practices shows an average in- 
crease in salaries from 1947-50 of 25 per- 
cent for the average highway employee, and 
that the increase in the number of chief 
administrative officials receiving $10,000 or 
more per year increased from 7 to 11 during 
that period, and that the chief engineers 
making $10,000 or more per year increased 
from 3 to 9. However, the average of the 
top 12 positions in highway departments 
increased only some 15 to 20 percent and 
the highway employees are not the highest 
paid employees in State service, rating in 
seventh or eighth place. 

In 1940 the average highway employee re- 
ceived $1,146 annually as against the $1,826 
for the average Federal employee. In 1950 
the comparison was $2,484 as against $3,371. 
In fact, the average highway employee re- 
ceived only 2.2 percent more in salary than 
the average department store clerk. In con- 
sidering the increase from 1940 to_1950, the 
purchasing power, in accordance with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index, shows that the $1,300 annual increase 
really amounted to $321 in purchasing 
power, of which greatly increased income 
tax payments eliminated practically all. 

There seems to be a gradual decrease in 
the number of graduate engineers that the 
colleges and universities are turning out and 
if draft policies continue as now in effect 
the number of available graduates wil! still 
further be decreased. The American Road 
Builders Association’s committee of ad- 
vancement of highway engineering reports 
the following after an interview of a sample 
of the 1948 civil engineering graduates: 85 
percent consider highway department work 
as interesting, 72 percent consider it satis- 
factory from the standpoint of being diver- 
sified work, 55 percent consider that it com- 
pares unfavorably with other sources of 
employment, and 62 percent consider ad- 
vancement in highway work as unfavorable. 
These interviews also indicated that many 
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of the graduates would be interested in go- 
ing to work for highway departments if no 
other type of employment was available. 
Various studies by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the American 
Society of Civil Engineers have found that 
many graduate engineers object to working 
for highway departments because of the low 
starting salaries and poor advancement pos- 
sibilities, which they can document by 
pointing to the salaries of highway depart- 
ment staff personnel that have been em- 
ployed for 20 to 30 years. They also object 
to the insecure tenure of service that might 
be caused by political considerations and 
also to the possibility of political interfer- 
ence with engineering planning that would 
be distasteful to the engineer that is edu- 
cated in facts and rational economics. 

In fact, more than one graduate engineer 
being interviewed has expressed the opinion 
that the public does not hold the same re- 
spect, dignity, nor esteem for an engineer 
working for a State highway department as 
compared to one working for Federal service 
or private industry. 

In order to néutralize these objections the 
highway departments have made some ef- 
fort to improve conditions and offer induce- 
ments. Nineteen highway departments now 
have merit systems and 34 have retirement 
plans; however, these retirement plans are 
not as broad and as desirable as those of- 
fered by Federal service and major industry, 
and the plans are at the mercy of the whims 
of the State legislative bodies which some- 
times are unstable. 

Salary raises for State employees are some- 
times difficult to obtain and in most cases 
they have to be approved by the legislative 
bodies on an appropriation basis and these 
bodies are usually economy-minded and are 
all too often of the opinion that anyone can 
perform highway-engineering functions 
after a hrief exposure to the work. 

Many of the States have gone into recruit- 
ing and training programs for young engi- 
neers with varying degrees of success, but 
none is classified as entirely satisfactory. All 
too often the graduate engineer will cast his 
lot with a highway department to fill out 
some phase of his education or experience 
that he thinks is lacking, then departs for 
greener pastures. 

At the recent meeting of the Southeastern 
Association of State Highway Officials at 
Charleston, S. C., December 6-7, 1951, a res- 
olution was passed calling for improved 
working conditions, increased salaries, and 
other inducements to entice engineers to 
make a career in highway departments. 

Another very serious and current problem 
confronting the highway departments arises 
from congestion and overloading and it is 
becoming more acute by the hour. Al- 
though the automobile has only been with 
us a little over a half a century there is 
estimated to have been 52,200,000 motor ve- 
hicles in the United States in 1951. Ninety- 
five percent of all private automobiles per- 
form some necessary function besides pure- 
ly recreation; 71 percent of our American 
families depend on the automobile to some 
degree in making a living. Between 1940 
and 1950 automobiles increased 45 percent 
and trucks increased 80 percent in registra- 
tion, with a big increase in the large com- 
bination truck-tractor using the tandem 
axle. While the ton-miles of motor freight 
hauled on the main rural routes during the 
same period of time increased 152 percent. 
It has been estimated that 75 percent of all 
commodities are now moved by truck. 

Too many of our roads in present service 
were built during the big construction pro- 
gram 20 to 30 years ago when most bridges 
were designed for 30,000-pound trucks and 
the pavements designed for a maximum 
18,000-pound axle load. Prior to 1930 it was 
seldom that a truck exceeded 30,000 pounds 








in gross weight, and seldom that an axle 
exceeded 18,000 pounds. 

With the heavy investment that this 
Nation has in its system of highways it is 
mandatory that every effort be made to pre- 
serve and keep these roads in service as long 
as possible, yet operate them to allow the 
maximum in service for both passengers and 
freight, and overloading is already taking a 
heavy toll. The national economy would 
not permit the rebuilding of a vast highway 
system at this time to meet the demands 
being made upon it by larger and heavier 
vehicles, even if manpower, technical know- 
how, equipment, and materials were avail- 
able. It is absolutely necessary that the 
States take a more aggressive attitude to 
the enforcement of load regulations. 

At the time that a big share of the pave- 
ments now in existence were built there 
were only about half as many vehicles travel- 
ing over them as now, and less than one- 
third as many trucks, which were on the 
average much smaller than the ones now 
used. This increase in motor-vehicle regis- 
tration and extremely large increase in truck 
traffic all lends to creating congestion, par- 
ticularly since for two-lane roads on level 
terrain one truck takes up as much high- 
Way capacity as 214 automobiles, on rolling 
terrain as much as 5 automobiles, and in 
mountainous terrain 1 truck can take the 
equivalent in highway capacity of some 10 
to 15 automobiles where truck climbing 
lanes are not provided. 

Most of -the city streets and especially 
those which serve the downtown business 
sections of most towns and cities were laid 
out prior to the invention of the automobile 
and the urban congestion problem is one of 
the most serious confronting the highway 
official. The queueing up of long lines of ve- 
hicles on our heavily traveled rural areas, 
and the bumper-to-bumper stalled traffic in 
our cities at peak-load times are undispu- 
table evidence that our highways and streets 
are vastly overcrowded with resulting haz- 
ards and economic losses. 

Much has been said of the Maryland road 
test. This test was well worth its cost and 
effort as an eye opener alone, and it indi- 
cates the need for additional road tests where 
the sections would be especially designed 
and constructed for the purpose to elimi- 
nate such possibilities as uneven compaction 
of subgrades, nonuniform sc'!s, and mois- 
ture contents, all of which can lead to con- 
troversy when final results are considered. 
Load tests are needed to confirm or disprove 
the presently used design and construction 
methods and to determine the effect of vari- 
ous axle loadings upon construction and 
maintenance costs in order that an equi- 
table distribution of supporting costs could 
be assessed to the various classes of high- 
Way users. 

The most pressing current problem of the 
moment is that of steel for necessary high- 
way construction. In America’s economy our 
production might has developed hand in 
hand and along with unprecedented growth 
of motor transportation. Highways literally 
feed this Nation; we are a nation on wheels, 
and in reality highways are sections or inte- 
gral parts of our industrial production lines. 
In order to preserve and improve our na- 
tional economy so that we can support the 
big defense spending that is currently tak- 
ing place, our motor transportation system 
must be kept at its maximum efficiency. 

With the vast mileage of highways in use 
and the fact that roads do wear out, road 
construction and operation must be a con- 
tinuing thing without holidays and interrup- 
tions. Roads that are to be built or recon- 
structed should be built to care for the traf- 
fic demands made upon them and this ne- 
cessitates the broader use of steel than in 
previqus years, since projects to alleviate 
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major congestion involve grade separations 
and heavier and wider highways. 

At the time this Nation entered into World 
War II a holiday on highway construction 
was ordered and in general the same system 
of roads is with us now, except it is a decade 
older, practically half a life expectancy older. 
All too little highway construction has been 
done since the end of World War II and a 
recent issue of Businers Week states that 
there is not enough space on all the high- 
ways built since the war to park all of the 
cars that have been built since the war. 
Now we are facing another serious threat 
to highway construction through a shortage 
of steel. Roads are too important to receive 
this sort of forced neglect and they are 
as important at this time, in the minds of 
highway officials, as almost any type of de- 
fense preparedness. 

Some of the wise men of the east, who 
occupy high positions in the Defense Pfo- 
duction Administration and the National 
Production Authority, are of the opinion 
that highway construction and replacement 
at this time is very nonessential, in fact, 
their expressions and attitude border on 
plain hostility toward an adequate highway 
program. Many of the personnel of these 
agencies were in the old War Production 
Board of World War II when highway con- 
struction was deemed nonessential and they 
still share the same opinion. However, one 
has to but travel extensively over this Na- 
tion’s highways now to see how wrong that 
thinking was. 

We realize that the type of men needed 
in regulatory agencies such as the DPA and 
NPA have to be men that are resolute and 
firm in their convictions if such programs 
are to work, but in this case it is the opinion 
of highway officials everywhere that these 
men are wrong in their positions. 

In reading the report of the hearings held 
September 6 and 7, 1951, before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public Works 
of the United States Senate, regarding steel 
allocations for highways, their hostile atti- 
tude is set forth clearly. They question the 
requests of the highway departments for 
1,907,000 tons of steel for 1952 as being in 
excess of their minimum requirements and 
state that it is the biggest estimate ever 
given for highway needs instead of being a 
bare minimum. 

They criticize some of the States as clas- 
sing large urban projects as critical and 
needed at this time. With the indication 
that we wil live in a state of preparedness 
and constant threat of attack for an in- 
definite period, such projects should be ex- 
pedited for the civil defense need alone. The 
airplane’s role in warfare has shrunk dis- 
tances to the point that in all likelihood 
this Nation will not be spared serving as an 
:...Ive military theater in the future. The 
fact that our big centers of population are 
coincident with our largest industrial areas 
an‘ that 5 of the world’s 25 largest cities 
are in the United States, creates a critical 
problem in itself. The stampeding and con- 
fusion of a mass exodus from a bombed 
center of population could cause as much 
human misery and morale breaking as the 
actual attack itself, if highway facilities are 
inadequate to accommodate evacuation. 

In this period of conflicting ideologies of 
government, let’s compare our transporta- 
tion facilities with Russia. Russia has 2.7 
times the land area and 13 percent more 
population; yet there are 209 persons per 
automobile in Russia as compared to four 
persons per automobile in the United States 
and Russia has only one-fourth the public 
road mileage that we have in the United 
States. In fact, our motor transportation 
system is one of our biggest advantages over 
a potential enemy and this advantage should 
be preserved and kept at high efficiency. 
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The total national production of carbon 
steel is between eighty and ninety million 
tons anu highway departments have asked 
for a little less than 2,000,000 tons in 1952. 
This, to the departments, does not seem to 
be an exorbitant request. It is understood 
that the defense expansion program and 
Armed Forces are requiring some “0 percent 
of the national production. It is not the in- 
tention of highway officials to ask for any 
steel that is needed for those functions. 

The manner in which steel allocations 
have been made to highway departments 
have prevented their full utilization. The 
May 1951 allocation was given in the amount 
of 151,000 tons as against a minimum re- 
quirement request of 208,500 tons. This al- 
lotment was received too late to be of any 
value. The June allocation was of the same 
amount as May, but half of this was refused 
by the mills. For the third quarter of 1951 
the departments listed their needs as 591,494 
tons and an allocation was given for 309,000 
tons, 85,000 tons of this allocation was re- 
fused by the mills and an indeterminate 
amount was lost to the States by the revali- 
dation process. In the fourth quarter of 
1951, when the NPA promised the depart- 
ments that the controlled materials plan 
would be running at top efficiency, the high- 
way departments requested 481,917 tons, or 
2% percent of the national production for 
that quarter, 250,000 tons was allocated to 
the departments or 13 percent of the na- 
tional production. However, included in 
that allocation was 100,000 tons of structural 
shapes which amounted to 7 percent of the 
national production. Total refusals for the 
fourth quarter have not been totaled; how- 
ever on the last day of November in 1951 
they amounted to 67,000 tons through refusal 
by the mills. By revalidation processes, by 
receiving allocations too late to plan for its 
use, or by receiving allocations too late for 
the lead time requirement and finding the 
rolling mills’ books closed, the highway de- 
partments have realized far too little from 
the controlled materials plan. 

We are now advised that once a mill ac- 
cepts an order revalidation is not necessary; 
this should prove beneficial and make the 
plan operate more efficiently. 

A thorough knowledge of the steel condi- 
tion on the part of tre American Road Build- 
ers Association is evident from reading the 
excellent testimony of your own General 
Reybold when he appeared before the Senate 
subcommittee. 

In the hearings, Commissioner Thomas H, 
MacDonald, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
requested that highway construction be 
classified as industrial facilities whereby self- 
certification in the amount of 25 tons of steel 
would be available for any project. It would 
be a great help if this could be accomplished, 
as it would permit the construction of many 
projects needing only a small amount of 
steel. 


The need for structural shapes is very ap- 
parent; however, if reinforcing steel could be 
made available in increased quantities the 
highway departments could go ahead with 


ts in no way 


way 
Nebr., October 22-26, 1951, adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the controlled-materiais 


its full and complete confidence 
in which the Bureau of Pub- 

has handled the steel problem. 
closing, there is a need and a very strong 
a@ concerted effort on the part of all 
highway officials, the highway-contracting 
industry, the automobile, tire, and petroleum 
industries, and all interested trade and user 


associations, to bring to the public the true 
story of the highway problems, and especially 
financing, in a concise and convincing way 
so that the public may decide if it is willing 
to pay for the class of highway facility that 
it desires and is now requesting. There is 
evidence that this thinking is beginning to 
take form and action will be forthcoming; 
however, for too long the views of some of 
these groups have been at cross purposes, 
divergent, self-centered, and plain selfish. 
This allied effort should also do everything 
possible to increase the efficiency in highway 
department operation, to divorce it from po- 
litical influences as far as practicable, and 
to bring about conditions that will encourage 
and induce qualified and trained young men 
to make careers in the highway departments. 
All interested parties should be alert to see 
that highways are given proper consideration 
in the Nation’s Capital, especially at a time 
when it appears certain that critical steel 
will be sent abroad and when unprecedented 
procedures could be instituted to cut the 
amount of Federal aid for roads, resulting in 
a program that would not be compatible with 
the needs nor desires of the State highway 
departments. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 9 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] came into Penn- 
sylvania last night and delivered a very 
able address at State College. I ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
shocking revelations of recent months from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the laxity 
with which men like Alger Hiss were tolerated 
long after the administration had been 
placed on notice regarding their activities; 
the catastrophic ‘wait until the dust settles” 
policies which were followed in China; the 
astronomical spending and taxing under the 
Truman administration; the lack of clear 
objectives by an administration which com- 
mitted the Nation to war in Korea without 
submitting the matter to the Congress which 
has the sole right under the Constitution to 
declare war, and at the same time the same 
Executive while asking Americans to fight 
and die, has denied them the right to win— 
the same administration which has kept from 
both the Congress and the American people, 
facts to which they were entitled in order to 
formulate a sound foreign policy. All of 
these things taken together I believe have 
convinced the Americas people, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, of the necessity 
for a change in the national administration 
next year. 

I believe that the American people are de- 
termined that they will get rid of the con- 
fusion, the corruption, the red ink, and the 
red herring in November of 1952. This Na- 
tion, as great as it is, cannot stand four more 
years of the Truman administration. 

IT am convinced that the overwhelming 
number of the independent voters, Repub- 


licans and Democrats, rank and file, are thor- 
oughly disgusted with an administration 
which is afraid of the ringing challenge of 
Grover Gleveland—that a public office is a 
public trust—and has substituted the Pen- 
dergast formula that it is acceptable to pluck 
the plumage of the American eagle to feath- 
er ‘ne nest of political appointees it has 
brought to power. 

When mink coats, deep freezes and com- 
modity speculation and 5 percenters, even 
in the White House, were ignored or laughed 
off and not a single court favorite was sum- 
marily dismissed as a result of it, it is smail 
wonder that lesser Officials took their cue 
from Pendergast standards which had moved 
from Kansas City to the Nation’s Capital. 
As youngsters, we were taught to beware of 
woives in sheep’s clothing. The American 
people today must beware of the donkey in 
mink clothing. 

Neither on its record of domestic policy 
or of foreign policy is the Truman adminis- 
tration entitled to support—nor can any 
speech of the President of the United States 
at Democratic dinners prevent his admin- 
istration from being held fully accountable 
on both fronts. 

Republicans must not be timid in taking 
the offensive and attacking the sorry record 
of 7 years of Trumanism. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two will require a fighting 
campaign and not one of milk and water. 

Now I think as citizens of this great Re- 
public that we must of necessity examine 
the fiscal affairs of our Government, because 
in the final analysis the very stability of our 
Nation and the solvency of our Government 
is involved.- In the 152 years from the time 
George Washington lifted his hand and took 
the oath of office as President of the United 
States down through 32 administrations, both 
Republican and Democrat, through peace and 
war, the total cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to just over $180,000,000,000. 
When the Truman administration comes to 
an end this year, the total expenditures of 
this administration alone will have exceeded 
$320,900,000,000. 

During 1950 the American people paid in 
taxes into the Federal Treasury $50,300,000,- 
000. This was the largest tax take in the 
entire history of the Nation. It exceeded the 
high-water mark of World War II by more 
than four and one-half billion dollars. The 
people of Pennsylvania alone last year paid 
in Federal taxes $3,800,000,000. This is more 
money paid into the Federal Treasury by the 
people of Pennsylvania alone than was paid 
into the Treasury by all of the taxpayers of 
the 48 States as late as the year 1934. Our 
public debt today stands at over $255,009,- 
000,000. It is difficult to grasp these astro- 
nomical figures. 

Certainly every citizen with a prudent in- 
terest in the Government of the United 
States must be concerned about these mat- 
ters, for, after all, it makes no difference to 
the realistic men in the Kremlin whether 
or not they could bring about the downfall 
of our Nation through overt aggression from 
without or by bringing about political and 
economic collapse from within. 

Now, there are some who say that the Gov- 
ernment can take money from the citizens 
and spend it and that is not inflationary; 
whereas if the citizens or business spends 
{ts own money, that is inflationary. Of 
course, that is economic nonsense and squir- 
rel-cage thinking. As a matter of fact, Gov- 
ernment spending today is one of the most 
inflationary factors in our national economy. 

Today the Federal Government is a major 
partner in every business of the Nation. I 
believe we have come to the jumping-off 
place as far as additional taxes are con- 
cerned. I do not believe this Nation can 
continue to carry the burdens which have 
been placed upon it by this administration 
without being totally destructive as far as 
the American free-enterprise economic sys- 
tem is concerned. 
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I believe the time has come when the Con- 
gress of the United States must call a halt 
to placing additional tax burdens upon the 
American people for to continue down this 
road will be destructive to our economic sys- 
tem and will ultimately lead us into social- 
ism which Britain followed. And once hav- 
ing been embarked upon that course it is 
very difficult to unscramble the egg. 

Now, I sometimes hear people say—while 
it is true we do not agree with the domestic 
policies ~f this administration but it should 
be supported as far as its foreign policy is 
concerned. In 1945 when Mr. Truman came 
into power there were only 200,000,000 peo- 
ple living behind the fron curtain and to- 
night as we meet here in State College— 
just 6 years later—there are over 800,000,000 
people in the Communist orbit. By what 
yardstick do they measure success of a for- 
eign policy? 

Where I have differed from this adminis- 
tration has been that while they belatedly 
tried to close the door to communism in Eu- 
rope they had left the door to communism 
wide open in Asia. While we, as a govern- 
ment, were urging Mr. De Gaspari in Italy 
not to take a Communist into the govern- 
ment in a coalition, were trying to force 
upon the Government of the Republic of 
China their taking Communists into their 
Government in a coalition. 

In 1949 I happened to be in Chungking 
just 2 days before that capital city fell to 
tl> Communist forces of Mao Tse-tung. 
Some of the leaders of the Republic of Cihna 
told me of the tremendous pressure which 
the Government of the United States had 
placed upon them to try to force Commu- 
nists into their Government. 

When they resisted, the executive branch 
of the Government placed an embargo upon 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to 
the legal Government of the Republic of 
China for a period of 8 months and during 
precisely those same 8 months the Soviet 
Union, then in occupation of Manchuria as 
a result of the secret Yalta agreement, was 
turning over c..ptured Japanese arms and 
ammunition to the Chinese Communists 
under Mao Tse-tung in quantities estimated 
to be sufficient to arm a million men for 
5 years. That was the turning point in the 
Chinese civil war. 

These leaders of the Republic of China said 
to me, “Senator, we have an old saying in 
China that you cannot have coalition with 
a tiger unless you are inside the tiger. That 
is the reason why we resisted coalition with 
the Communists.” 

Now I mention these things not for the 
purpose of reopening old wounds but because 
I think that as intelligent citizens of a great 
constitutional republic it is important that 
we learn from our past mistakes so that we 
will not make those mistakes over again. 
Now, while a great nation of 450,000,000 
people which had been our historic friend, 
where Democrat and Republican administra- 
tions have over a period of 150 years sup- 
ported the independence and sovereignty of 
China, the administration in power from 
1945 up to the present time determined to 
follow the policy of “waiting for the dust 
to settle.” Well, the dust has settled and 
now 450,000,000 people who might have been 
our friends and allies in that great area of 
the world are now behind the iron.curtain 
where their manpower can be made available 
to the Soviet Union. 

What some of our leaders lost sigh} of was 
that many years ago Lenin, the 
communism, said that the road to 
through Peking. What he had in 
course, was that if the Soviet Un 
consolidate and protect its Asiatic 
get the great manpower resources 
to which China was a key, and all the stra- 
tegic resources of that area of the world, 
théy could then turn their attention to Eu- 
rope and with that overwhelming force could 


probably overcome whatever resistan:e 
might be built up in Europe. 

I personally happen to believe that this 
Nation can no more return to isolation than 
an adult can return to childhood, regard- 
less of how pleasant that recollection may 
be. I do think that it is time that the 
American people take a very realistic view 
of our foreign policy. If we are to have a 
collective security system, we should have 
one in being and not ore in name only. 

While those in the State Department and 
tae administration were frittering away the 
opportunity we had in leadership in the Far 
East, a different situation was taking place 
in Japan. In that nation of 80,000,000 peo- 
ple which had been our bitter enemies, they 
were gradually being converted into poten- 
tial friends and a great force in stabilizing 
that area of the world. In the Japanese 
parliamentary election, less than 5 percent 
of the voters cast a vote for communism, 
or rather Communist candidates. 

This was a better record than that of 
Italy or France where from 20 to 40 percent 
of the votes were cast for Communist can- 
didates. And I don't believe that any fair- 
minded American citizen, be he in public life 
or as a private citizen, who has any knowl- 
edge of the facts, can deny that despite 
the controversy that has swirled around his 
head, the man who deserves the overwhelm- 
ing credit for changing 80,000,000 bitter ene- 
mies into 80,000,000 friends is Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I happen to have been in Korea on sev- 
eral occasions, once before the outbreak of 
the Korean war and once 6 months after- 
ward. Last November I was up in the cities 
of Hamhung and Hungnam and almost up 
to the Yalu River. 

I had American fighting men say to me, 
and particularly some of our fliers, “‘Senator, 
never in the history of our Nation have men 
been asked to fight, and if need be to die, 
under circumstances that exist here in Korea 
at this time.” They said, “We are 
to fly the Yalu River line, to take out the 
bridges over which the hordes of Chinese are 
pouring across. Our instructions are that 
we must not even take out the bridgehead 
on the north side of the river.” 

They said, “If we fly the Yalu River line, 
we can look down and we can see from the 
north side of the river bank antiaircraft fac- 
tories, Russian manufactured, with splendid 
radar equipment which is being very effec- 
tive, firing on our. bombers, shooting them 
down in flames, and our instructions are 
that we must not even take out those bat- 
teries which are firing upon us.” They said, 
“From down across the Yalu River, out of 
the air base, are coming the MIG fighting 
planes furnished by the Soviet Union. We 
don’t know whether they are being flown by 
Russians, Chinese, or Koreans, but they come 
up and they attack our bombers. 

“They shoot them down in flames, which 
they have Seen doing rather successfully in 
the intervening months. Then when our 
own fighters come up to give us protection, 
in a few minutes time at jet speed the Com- 
munist fighters go back across the Yalu River 
there to refuel and to rearm and there to 
strike again and again at a time and a place 
of their choice.” 

I say to you tonight on my responsibility 
as a Senator of the United States and a 
member of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I don’t believe that this Government 
has the right to ask men to fight, and if need 
be, to die for their country, and then to deny 
them the right to win. 

I don’t believe that one should be critical 
of a foreign policy unless you are 
to offer a constructive alternative. And I 
intend to do that tonight in the limited time 
that we have remaining. But I do want to 
say that one of the great faults of this ad- 
ministration is that they have not taken 
into their confidence either the elected rep- 
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resentatives of the people or the people them- 
selves. 

I have tried to make it a practice in the 
6 years that I served in the California Legis- 
lature and in the more than 6 years that I 
have been privileged to represent California 
in the Senate of the United States, never to 
make a statemen’ which would not be amply 
documented and I am going to document 
this withholding of information for you. 

The Yalta agreement was withheld from 
the American people and the American Con- 
gress until many months had passed. This 
secret agreement by which we gave to the 
Soviet Union that which was not ours to 
give was done without the consent of the 
American people or the American Congress. 

It was done without the knowledge and 
consent of our long-time ally and friend, 
the Republic of China, although it took a 
slice out of the hide of the Republic of 
China. 

In 1947, one of the ablest of American 
commanders, Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
sent to both China and Korea. He made an 
excellent report on both countries and 
though it was requested by individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, those who properly con- 
stituted Committees of Foreign Relations, 
Armed Services, and Appropriations, time 
and time again, that those reports be made 
available to them, the Executive department 
under a cloak of secrecy, withheld those 
reports from the elected representatives of 
the people and the report on China was not 
made available until August 1, 1949, 2 years 
later, after the basic decisions had been 
made and the crucial battles had been 
fought in China. 

It is my considered judgment that had 
that report ben made available to the Con- 
gress in 1947, steps would have been taken 
that would at least have stood a good chance 
of saving all of China—at least that part 
south of the Yangtse River line. 

The report on Korea was one of the most 
accurate documents which any public of- 
ficial had ever made. If General Wedemeyer 
had had a crystal ball and had been able 
to look into it, he could not have predicted 
with more certainty than he did precisely 
the type of invasion which took place north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel on the 25th day 
of June 1950. 

Yet, that report on Korea was not made 
available until 4 years later when during the 
so-called MacArthur hearings it was forced 
out by the combined Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations. It is. my 
judgment that had that report been made 
available the Congress and the Nation would 
have insisted that steps be taken which 
might have prevented the catastrophic 
events which finally did take place in Korea. 

On the 23d day of December of 1949 the 
State Department issued a confidential memo 
to all of its diplomatic representatives over- 
seas and in it they said that the Island of 
Formosa had no strategic value and to pre- 

the American people for its downfall. 

That was done despite the fact that in 
1945 the State Department itself had said 
that outside of Singapore the Island of For- 
mosa was the most strategic location in the 
entire Far East. It was done despite the 
fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States not once, not twice, but three 
times had advised the executive branch of 
the Government that it was not in our na- 
tional interest to permit Formosa to fall into 
hostile hands. It was done despite the fact 
that the American military commanders in 
the Far East and the naval commanders in 
the Far East, both concurred that it was 
not in our national interest to permit For- 
mosa to fall into unfriendly hands. 

Yet, when the Congress asked for that 
document it was denied them for a period 
of 2 years and it was made available to the 
American people only after a vote of 13 to 8 
over the personal protest of the Secretary 








of State who was sitting in the committee 
room. The combined Committees of Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services voted to make 
that available to the American people. 

And more recently I have had a number 
of people come into my office because they 
knew of my interest in that area of the world 
and tell me that relatives of theirs were in 
jail in China.. I immediately asked the State 
Department to furnish me the details. 

The first answer came back with “Senator, 
we cannot do it as that information is con- 
fidential.” I said, “What do you mean? I 
am a Senator of the United States, this is a 
matter which concerns the American people, 
the Congress of the United States is a co- 
equal branch of the Government of the 
United States. I want the full information 
regarding this.” The information was sent 
over to me that afternoon. I was allowed to 
read it but they would not leave a copy for 
me. I insisted a copy be sent and finally, a 
couple of weeks later it came and it was 
classified as confidential, but I did confirm 
what had been told me and it had been con- 
firmed by other sources that there were 32 
American citizens imprisoned. 

I am not now speaking of the Chinese- 
Americans whose relatives had been held 
for extortion but I am speaking about Amer- 
ican citizens such as are gathered in this 
room—Protestants and Catholics, mission- 
aries, Baptists, and businessmen; some for a 
period of a year and a half, some for a year 
and some for 6 months—who had been 
thrown into Communist jails and allowed to 
rot there. In fact, we heard a great deal 
about the Vogeler and Oatis cases. 

We had 32 Vogelers and Oatises in China 
and I want to say that as long as I am a 
Senator of the United States I do not in- 
tend to sit idly by while any American 
group—32 in number or 1 in number—is 
unfairly treated and thrown into jail in any 
country in the world, without the Ameri- 
can people having a thorough knowledge of 
what is going on. 

Now, I want to discuss a constructive al- 
ternative. We have been told by some that 
there is a real collective security system in 
existence. I wish that were so. 

I think that those in the San Francisco 
Bay area 6 years ago when the United Na- 
tions was formed had high hopes that per- 
haps this would be an agency whereby in- 
ternational law and order might be estab- 
lished to preserve the peace of the world 
for ourselves and for our children. 

In 1950 on the 25th day of June, the 
first overt action of aggression took place 
whereby the Soviet Union having made the 
great gain from 200,000,000 to 800,000,000 
without the use of a single Soviet soldier, 
finally determined that all the easy victories 
had been won and they were prepared to 
challenge by an overt act of aggression. One 
would think that all of the free nations of 
the world might have quickly rallied be- 
cause certainly at the time of Munich we 
should have learned that the road to ap- 
peasement is not the road to peace but is 
merely surrender on the installment plan. 

But what has happened? Eighteen 
months have passed as of tonight. Out 
of the 61 members of the United Nations, 
deduct the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
That accounts for 5 and leaves 56 nations. 
Eliminate for the moment the United States 
of America. That leaves 55. Of those 55 
nations—up until tonight—all of them put 
together have only contributed 35,000 in 
armed forces to resist aggression in Korea 
and the United States of America, alone has 
contributed more than 350,000. 

I don’t care what kind of yardstick you 
use. I don’t believe that any fair-minded 


Of the free world there are 150,000,000 people 
living in America, there are 125,000,000 liv- 
ing in the Americas outside of the United 
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States; there are 240,000,000 people living 
outside the iron curtain in Western Europe; 
there are “00,000,000 people living outside 
of the iron curtain in Asia. We represent 
only 15 percent of the free people of the 
world. What is the first alternative? 

Well, I believe that a collective security 
system worthy of the name should be estab- 
lished. Those who are to benefit should 
carry their full share of the load. No call 
should be made on the resources of America 
by those who want to sit on the sidelines 
to wait and find out which way the wind 
is going to blow as between the free world 
and Communist totalitarism. I believe that 
if we take that realistic stand, let these na- 
tions know that we are willing to help those 
who are willing to do their utmost to help 
themselves and to join in a collective secu- 
rity system to help themselves, that those 
we will aid—the others cannot expect to draw 
upon our resources. This way we will com- 
mand more respect among our allies and 
more respect among the potential aggressors 
of the world. 

Secondly, restore our moral leadership in 
international affairs by repudiating the 
Yalta agreement and pledge that never again 
will such secret deals be entered into with- 
out the knowledge of the Congress or of the 
American people. And in the future we 
should follow the Constitution and require 
treaties to be ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Third, review our commitments at home 
and abroad within the policy that our aid 
overseas will be inside the limitations that 
are determined to preserve the solvency of 
Fedcral Government and the American sys- 
tem of competitive free enterprise. We in- 
tend to have no part of Marxism either by 
outside Communist aggression or by means 
of socialism from within. After all, com- 
munism is but socialism in a hurry. 

Fourth, we want peace with honor and 
not peace at any price. Munich should have 
taught us, as I mentioned before, that ap- 
peasement is not the road to peace but is 
surrender on the installment plan. There 
must be no far-eastern Munich which be- 
trays either the free people of Korea or of 
Formosa to the Communists. There must 
be no allowing of Communist China to shoot 
its way into the United Nations. Our associ- 
ates should be told in language that is so 
clear that no one can misunderstand that 
if they vote Red China into membership, as 
some of them are tonight negotiating to do, 
that on that day the United States will 
withdraw. 

Fifth, steps should be taken to make the 
United Nations an actual instrument to 
preserve international law and order. This 
cannot be done if the Soviet aggressors can 
veto action against aggression. It cannot 
be done if after the United Nations declares 
Red China an aggressor, as it has, while 
the Soviet Union retains its membership 
and at the same time not only gives moral 
support to the aggressor but also the planes, 
the tanks and the guns to get America and 
other United Nations members who are car- 
rying out the mandate of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. From the 
start this has been tantamount to treason 
to a collective security system and interna- 
tional law and order. Steps should long ago 
have beun taken to expel the Soviet Union 
from an organization which it ‘s constantly 
sabotaging. 

Sixth, our associates in the United Nations 
who have contributed neither men nor ma- 
terial to the resistance of aggression in 
Korea should he told very firmly to stop 
sending materials of economic and military 
aid to Red China, while Red China is an 
aggressor in Korea. If necessary to en- 
force this, we should institute a blockade 
of the China coast to see that none of the 
material gets into the hands of people who 
shoot it at the forces of the United States. 
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Seventh, American prisoners of war and 
American civilians in prison who are pre- 
vented from leaving Red China should be 
returned to American jurisdiction as an es- 
sential part of any cease-fire. There was 
a time when being an American citizen 
abroad was a protection, now, in the iron 
curtain area it is a way to assure imprison- 
ment, mistreatment, or death. 





Excerpts From Address by Hon. Dennis 
Chavez, of New Mexico, at Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of American Vocational 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS oI 
OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ % 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered by me 
on November 29, 1951, at the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


For many years the Congress of the United 
States has had a vital interest in the develop- 
ment of a program of vocational education. 
The first objective result of that interest was 
evidenced by the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, which appropriated 
funds for allotment to the States for the 
promotion of vocational education. In the 
succeeding years, evidence of a continuing 
interest of the Congress has been shown 
by the passage of acts which not only ex- 
tended the provisions of the organic act to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico but also provided 
for the appropriation of additional funds 
for the further development of vocational 
education and extended those provisions to 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, and, more 
recently, to the Virgin Islands. 

There can be no doubt as to the encour- 
aging effect of the Federal funds that have 
been made available to stimulate the pro- 
motion and development of vocational edu- 
cation. States and Territories are now re- 
porting annual enrollments of nearly 3,500, 
000 in the classes conducted in the four 
federally aided fields of vocational educa- 
tion—agriculture, distributive education, 
home economics, and trades and industry. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Vocational agriculture in the public 
schools is an important factor in the educa- 
tional program of farm people. At the pres- 
ent time, I am told, there are 9,700 depart- 
ments with approximately 10,000 teachers of 
vocational agriculture and approximately 
15,000 full time and part time teachers of 
agriculture for veterans. with these latter 
teachers working largely under the super- 
vision of the State and local professional 
workers in agricultural education. From a 
total enrollment of about 15,000 in 1918, the 
program of vocational agriculture in 1951 
reached over 400,000 farm boys in school, 
45,000 out-of-school farm youth, 350,000 
adult farmers, and 300,000 veterans of World 
War II, or more than 1,000,000. I am 
reliably informed that another 5,000 high 
schools should have vocational agriculture 
programs. 
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The Puture Farmers of America and the 
New Farmers of America, organizations es- 
tablished to provide leadership training and 
other activities for boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture, now have a membership 
of over 340,000 in the FFA and over 34,000 
in the NFA. Over 90 percent of the voca- 
tional agriculture students are members of 
these organizations. 

While enrollments in vocational agricul- 
ture have increased markedly over the years, 
only a small portion of the potential all-day, 
young farmer, and evening class members 
have available the advantages of vocational 
education in agricuiture. It is estimated 
that there should be approximately 1,000,000 
farm youth enrolled in all-day classes in 4- 
year high-school courses in vocational agri- 
culture in order to provide the number of 
new farm operators needed each year. Ap- 
proximately 40.3 percent of this number were 
enrolled in 1951. There are approximately 
5,379,000 farms indicating approximately this 
number of farm operators. Evening classes 
for adult farmers enrolled approximately 6 
percent of this number in 1951. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATICN 


Distributive education, the youngest phase 
of the federally aided program of vocational 
education, has made continuous and sub- 
stantial progress since 1937, the year when 
Congress appropriated funds for allotment to 
the States for training in the distributive 

tions, 

It has made a significant contribution in 
training many thousands of youth who enter 
retailing annually and has served effectively 
hundreds of thousands of employees of small 
retail businesses. 

Especially outstanding has been the co- 
operative part-time program for secondary 
school youth. This phase of distributive 
education has developed to a point where 
it offers occupational preparation to nearly 
30,000 boys and girls annually. Through 
this combined work and school program 
many of these youth were enabled to re- 
main in school and at the same time con- 
tribute to their own economic needs as well 
as those of their families. Moreover, this 
training prepared these youth for full time 
employment in the better paid jobs and con- 
tributed to thelr advancement as workers 
as well as to their usefulness as members of 
society. 

Over 300,000 employees, owners, and man- 
agers of small distributive businesses have 
been trained annually. It is among the 
small businesses that failures, turnover of 
workers, and changes in ownership and man- 
agers are the highest. 

The employees of these small businesses 
are trained to be more efficient workers, to 
increase their earning ability, and to help 
the consumer select goods and services that 
meet his needs. In times of national de- 
fense, like the present, store workers are 
trained in the building and maintenance of 
public morale. 

Notwithstanding the growth of the dis- 
tributive education program and its educa- 
tional contribution to youth and small busi- 
nesses, this field of vocational education 
needs to be expanded several-fold. The co- 
operative part-time program needs to be or- 
ganized in many more of the public sec- 
ondary schools of the country if the 500,000 
youth who annually enter upon occupations 
in the distributive field are to receive prepa- 
ration for their vocational choice. More- 
over, the adult program for distributive work- 
ers needs to be greatly expanded. 


The present situation emphasizes the citi- 
zenship responsibilities of homemakers as 
well as the importance of the rest of their 
job. The youth organizations for homemak- 

pu Future Homemakers and 
New Homemakers of America—are doing a 
wonderful job of handling this aspect of 
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training for homemaking. The skill these 
youngsters have shown in planning and 
evaluating their activities has made a pro- 
found impression on me. Their programs of 
cooperation with the local welfare agencies 
in their communities and their generous 
assistance to “adopted” homemaking classes 
in foreign countries have done much to 
increase neighborly cooperation at home and 
also to further understanding and good will 
on the part of overseas friends. It is very 
fortunate for the more than 350,000 young 
people participating in the programs of these 
organizations to have them recognized as a 
fundamental and integral part of the total 
homemaking education . 

T am informed that at present we have 
about 9,000 public secondary schools that 
are maintaining programs cf homemaking 
education supported in part from Federal 
vocational education funds and that there 
are many other schools where federally aided 
home economics programs ere greatly needed. 
In fact, there are €,000 to 7,000 public second- 
ary schools throughout the country that 
do not have any program of home economics 
education. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Since a reserve of skilled workers is virtual- 
ly nonexistent, the training of skilled work- 
ers through vocational schools and appren- 
ticeship must be accelerated. In localities 
where needed, the vocational! schools already 
are being utilized for the training of work- 
ers for defense production. 


guidance. Today, I am told that 43 States 
have provisions of this sort, a development 
promoted by funds made available under the 
Federal Vocational Education Acts. Young 
people in many places need no longer depend 
upon helter-skelter advice from well mean- 


the terms in which I interpret the Vocational 
Education Acts, under which the Federal 
Government has had a part in preparing peo- 
ple for useful in a Nation whose 
prosperity is founded upon everybody's being 
a ae As part.of this picture 

see more 


trained 
ful in adapting himself to tl.e facts of life, 
of job, of family, and of communit 
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We must not be content until a full and 
adequate program of vocational training is 
made available to all who need it and can 
profit by it. America will remain strong s0 
long as we remain a skillful and productive 
people. This means vocational training for 
the masses, 





Address by Frank C. Hilton, Commander 
in Chief of Veterans of Foreign Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and patriotic address delivered by Mr. 
Frank C. Hilton, national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, on last 
Tuesday evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Distinguished guests, Members of the Con- 


We greet you of the Congress who once 
served in the Armed Forces as our particular 
guests of honor. 

It is not only my privilege as the com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 


life. 


‘id meet the problems of a cold 
war and, at the same time, face a formidable 
Red foe in what is by no means a small, 
local hot war. As old soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and airmen, we welcome the repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Forces here tonight. 
We once served with you. We shall always 
be with youin spirit. You senior representa- 
tives of the Armed Forces are reminded that 
our honored guests of the Congress were at 
one time either soldiers, sailors, airmen, or 
marines. We appreciate what both Congress 
and you have done to rearm our country. 
And, Americans all, I know that you join 
with me tonight in our thoughts for and 
gratitude to our fighting men overseas. To 
those brave men in Korea we send a special 
greeting—to them goes heartfelt gratitude 
for their sacrifice and devotion to duty. 

This dinner is a custom of two decades. 
And at the outset, I say with sincerity tha 
you were not invited to talk veterans’ 
business or shop. Our purpose was to ar- 
range a get-together, a gesture of apprecia- 
tion for what you have done to help our vet- 
erans in the past; a social affair at which 
our visiting VFW officials and comrades would 
have the opportunity to meet their Mem- 
bers of the Congress and national leaders 
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of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I have 
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found the American people deeply concerned 
with all that is being done in Washington. 
Sometimes, you will agree, it is a bit dif- 
ficult to explain. I believe it noteworthy 
to report to you that, in general, our people 
are increasingly aware of the threat of Soviet 
Russia and the dangers of world communism. 
Many see now that our precious freedoms are 
definitely at stake. Informed men believe, 
and with cogent reason, that the whole 
course of the history of the twentieth cen- 
tury depends upon the policies and the action 
taken by the present Government of the 
United States. 

The people are not lagging. A profound 
truth has dawned: That fate, history, des- 
tiny, whatever you please to call it, has 
decreed (whether we like it or not) that 
the United States has become the leader 
of the free world—and that this leadership 
is challenged by Soviet Russia. 

The people—and that includes the mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars who 
comprise 1,200,000 of the people, also their 
families—believe that it is time for greatness 
in men and measures. For this reason, wise, 
resolute, and courageous leadership is ex- 
pected and deserved by your constituencies. 
Our fellow countrymen—and that includes 
you gentlemen—will pay the bills and make 
great sacrifices, but irrespective of party or 
creed the overwhelming majority are deter- 
mined that all should share alike the bur- 
dens imposed. 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States pledge ourselves to uphold the 
measures you are taking for the defense of 
the United States and the free world—action 
to bring our Armed Forces to adequate 
strength to cope with the foreseeable world 
situation, which includes assistance to our 
Atlantic pact friends. 

We favor universal military training. We 

want a resolute foreign policy that will ever 
be shaped with a spirit of justice to all, but 
a policy that reminds the world, and the 
Soviet world in particular, that this country 
will ever work for peace—but to maintain her 
heritage, will go the whole way in blood and 
toil to preserve it. There can be no compro- 
mise. 
I again thank you with all my heart for 
taking time to bseak bread with us. I extend 
to you the good wishes of our 10,000 posts 
with a membership that looks to you for 
guidance and leadership. 

And I say with conviction: May the Good 
Lord give you strength and wisdom to ful- 
fill your supreme mission—the defense and 
preservation of our homeland. 





Bill Providing for Seats in the Senate at 
Large for Former Presidents and Vice 
Presidents 


EXTENSION OF eee 3 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which pro- 
vides that ex-Presidents and ex-Vice 
Presidents, upon the termination of their 
service in these offices, will automatically 
becom2 Senators at Large for life, with 
the right to debate but not to vote. My 
bill provides compensation at the rate of 
$25,000 a year and the other usual sena- 
tor:al emoluments. 
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I consider such a measure to be of 
prime necessity in view of the twenty- 
second amendment to the Constitution. 
In these times, our country cannot afford 
to lose the benefit of the experienced 
judgment and considered advice of the 
men who have served our country in such 
important offices. 

In view of the possible political impli- 
cations of my introduction of this bill at 
this time, I feel that I must make my 
position absolutely clear. I fervently 
hope that both President Truman and 
Vice President BarKtry will accept re- 
nomination by the unanimous acclaim 
of the National Democratic Convention 
next July, and Iam completely confident 
that the people of the United States will 
reelect them to office in November. 





Tribute to Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “The Tall Teetotaler 
From Indian Territory,” written by Ar- 
thur Krock and published in the New 
York Times of February 7, 1952. The 
article deals with a very distinguished 
and popular Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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In THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 


THE TALL TEETOTALER FROM INDIA? TERRITORY 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—Senator Kerr’s 
plunge into the eyewash of the presidential 
preference primary in Nebraska was not the 
result of sudden impulse. For some time he 
has been carefully inspected by close friends 
of President Truman who have been search- 
ing for (1) an administration candidate in 
case the President will not run again, and 
(2), a trustworthy keeper of delegates to be 
turned over to Mr. Truman if his decision 
to run is delayed beyond the dates of those 
preference primaries where the consent of 
entrants is required. 

The big, booming, battling Baptist from 
Oklahoma City has passed this particular 
inspection, in the course of which he has 
been speaking throughout the country more 
than almost any other Member of the Senate 
who did not precede him as a presidential 
aspirant. As a down-the-line Fair Dealer, 
with a couple of notable exceptions, he has 
addressed many party meetings. As a de- 
voted churchman and Sunday school teacher, 
the Senator has also exhorted a number of 
Baptist conclaves. For transport he uses 
two airplanes, both his own: a twin-engine 
craft for long hauls and a hedgehopper for 
short ones. 


Not strong for economy 


Mr. Kerr has an almost extinct political 
asset in that, though he is only 55, he was 
born in a log cabin. That was in the Indian 
Territory before Oklahoma became a State. 
He worked his way through college to get 
an education. When young he went drill- 
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ing in the oil flelds and made a lot of money 
in the best American tradition. He has kept 
it, and the Kerr-McGee independent petro- 
leum company of which he is president reg- 
ularly makes more for him. 

The Senator is a two-way teetotaler; he 
doesn’t use alcohol himself and declines to 
serve it. That goes for tobacco also. He is 
tall and handsome. He has a large voice 
that he employs in old-fashioned oratory in 
which the Republicans always are excoriated. 
He has no truck with the economy bloc in 
Congress, and recently he engaged in a 
vociferous row with representatives of State 
chambers of commerce who cited him as an 
enthusiastic spender of public funds. He is 
very folksy, and employs the vernacular in 
circular letters by which he keeps his con- 
stituents informed of his Official activities 
and lambasts the “people's enemies,” the 
Republicans. 


He took on MacArthur 


Senator Kerr is a hard fighter and a bold 
one. After the President relieved General 
of the Army MacArthur of his Far East com- 
mands, wren other Democrats were running 
for cover Mr. Kerr lit into the general in 
the Senate and has kept it up. In his pas- 
toral letters at the time he told his home 
folks that the spot this put him on was “hot 
as a depot stove.” But the Senator eschews 
bitterness in personal allusions. Once in a 
rousing challenge to Senator JENNER, of In- 
diana, he said, “The difference between us 
is that I have never learned to hate.” 

Mr. Kerr is a shrewd forecaster of political 
action. In 1948, after assuring himself that 
farmers and certain racial groups were not 
being attracted back to the Republicans, he 
made the then very rare prophecy that Mr. 
Truman would be elected. 


Origin of the Kerr bill 


His principal deviation from the adminis- 
tration line was in advocacy of what became 
known as the Kerr bill, excluding independ- 
ent gatherers and producers of natural gas 
from the act that in 1938 imposed Federal 
regulation on the interstate industry. When 
Mr. Kerr came to the Senate, having been 
Governor, this legislation was known as the 
Priest bill. He could have left so named the 
measure that since has been heavily and in- 
cessantly attacked by professional liberals. 
But the Senator made it his own, and when, 
contrary to his understanding, the President 
vetoed the legislation, Mr. Kerr declined to 
air his personal grievance. 

The Kerr bill grew out of the fact that, 
though Congress in 1938 excluded the inde- 
pendents from Federal regulation, the Su- 
preme Court about 10 years later used some 
language that cast doubt on the stability of 
this exclusion. The purpose of the Kerr bill 
was to reassert it, and, after examination, 
it was approved by lawyers in the executive 
branch. But then the liberal attacks began, 
with representations that the bill was an 
effort to keep natural-gas prices high to the 
consumer and got its congressional strength 
through corrupt lobbying. Though the Pres- 
ident first seemed to accept the arguments 
in favor of it—that State regulation was fair 
and effective, protected small owners of gas- 
bearing lands, and had not been questioned 
as congressional policy for 10 years—he 
vetoed the Kerr bill. 


The offshore oil issue 


Democrats who have criticized Senator 
Kerr for this activity suspected him also of 
promoting the legislation to restore State 
control over the oil fields under the marginal 
seas, saying he is a Fair Dealer “until oil be- 
comes thicker than blood.” But the Tru- 
manites who are encouraging him to enter 
national politics assert they have his assur- 
ance that he will support the President's 
wishes in that controversy. 

The Democratic convention preview will 
be enlivened by Mr. Kerr's decisicn to enter 
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the Nebraska and perhaps others 
where he could test antiadministration sen- 
timent as represented by Senator KEerauves, 
of Tennessee. Also, he can borrow time for 
the President, if Mr. Truman wants it, and 
advance his own “in case” candidacy while 
so doing. 








The Control of Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES W. ToBeY?” 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE L- 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by my son on the control 
of cancer, a letter from a woman in 
Texas, a cancer victim, and my son’s 
reply to her. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Concorp, N. H., January 31, 1952. 
Dear Dap: Here is one of the typical let- 
ters that we receive daily from hopeless can- 
cer victims. We know that the Lincoln anti- 
biotics alleviate pain and improve the con- 
dition of the patient, yet, this woman, who 
is trying to live until her daughter is old 
enough to take care of herself, is refused 
the antibiotics by the Government hospital. 
If you concur, I think it would be a good 
thing for you to insert Mrs. Golden's letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, together with 
the reply that I wrote to her. The two 
together tell quite a story. 
Sincerely, 
CHaARLEs. 
Saw Anronto, Tex., January 25, 1952. 
Senator CHarites Tosery, 


tients and your faith in the Robert E. Lincoln 
treatment for cancer. I have written to Dr. 
J. S. Schirmer, of Corning, Ark., who testified 
in Washington concerning this treatment, 
He says that the Lincoln treatment is indi- 
cated in my case. : 
The trouble is I cannot make the trip now 
to Corning because of weakness, and other 
complications connected with my colostomy, 
etc. I wondered if you could help me out 
through the Surgeon General or any other 
way so that I could take the treatment here 
at home, in San Antonio, or at Brooke Army 
Hospital. My husband is a master sergeant 
who had 33 years’ service and fought through 
both World Wars. I was operated on, sup- 
posedly for a fibroid tumor, June 15, 1950, at 
Brooke Army Hospital. They found so much 
cancer that they gave me a colostomy and 
made no attempt to remove the cancer. They 
said there was nothing that could be done for 
me and that I couldn't live over 2 or 3 
months. I have continued struggling to live 
long enough. to see my young daughter old 
enough to look after herself and I have stayed 
alive 19 months. I would like very much to 
be given a chance to try the Lincoln treat- 
ment and we will gladly pay any expense con- 
nected with it but don’t feel I am able to 
make a long trip now. If the Army would try 
the treatment on me (since they have noth- 
ing else to offer), or if a local doctor would 
give it to me, I would be very glad. I told Dr. 
Schirmer I could not come to Corning but his 
reply said the treatment was indicated and 
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(Mrs, J. A. Golden). 


Concorp, N. H., January 31, 1952. 
Mrs. J. A. GOLDEN, 


San Antonio, Tez. 
Dear Mes. GOLDEN: My father and I have 


myself, I can better understand what you 


istering the Lincoln antibiotics are: Dr. M. R. 
Sharp, Williamson County, Granger, Tex., 
and Dr. 3. W. Williams, 1502 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin, Tex. Also Dr. Schirmer has 
opened the Research Medical Clinic, 4023 
Lemmon Avenue, Dallas, Tex., with Dr. M. A. 
Schalck in charge, and it is possible that 
you might wish to contact him 

If you are unable to travel to either of 
these doctors, I would suggest that you at- 
tempt to have your local physician visit the 
Corning Research Hospital in Corning, Ark., 
or one of the above-named doctors for in- 
structions on the administration of the anti- 
biotics. The Lincoln Foundation will then 
make the antibiotics available to him for 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
nat Wo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Farm Power Leaver TeLts Wur SEawary 
Power Is a Must 
(By Frank M. Sahiman *) 

There is equivalent electric capacity of two 
Bonneville dams wrapped up in one spot at 
Massena, N. Y., on the St. Lawrence River. 
Packed in the same bundle is the greatest 
bottleneck to transportation on the North 
American Continent. All that is necessary 
to open the package is a little vision on the 
part of a group of vested interests who in 
their selfishness and overanxiety to protect 
the status quo have done irreparable dam- 
age and are jeopardizing the future of a rich 
and important part of our country. 

The St. Lawrence rapids can develop 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of low cost electrical energy. 
This is enough energy to do the work of over 
30,000,000 Chinese coolies. This tremendous 
amount of energy is available in an area that 
is hungry for low-cost power; an area that 
saw critical power shortages in both world 
wars and that even during peaceful times 
has hed to curtail and restrict the use of 
electricity. 

Our electric cooperatives in the Northeast 
are confronted with inadequate supply, poor 
service, and high wholesale power costs which 
are detrimental to our program of serving 
our areas adequately. We are interested in 
combating our troubles and in doing so to 


RATES HIGH, SUPPLY LOW 
Our farm loads have grown in the North- 
east and our cooperatives have had to bu 


ture does not look any brighter without the 
St. Lawrence project. 


for materially lowering the price to be paid 
for electricity in the Northeast. According 
to the Federal Power Commission, delivered 
cost of St. Lawrence power at current high 
construction costs would be 3.1 mills for 
each kilowatt-hour. This cost of power is 
calculated as the price to be paid delivered 
to the load centers and would not require 
the additional investment of a connecting 
transmission line. It also represents a new 
souree of : 

Electricity for power is rapidly becoming 
an important factor in revitalizing the in- 
dustrial potential of the Northeast. The 
expanding of established and new mineral 
industries required additional quantities of 
electricity. One of the Nation's major alu- 
minum plants ts located almost on the site 
of the proposed dam and powerhouse. It 
turned out large amounts of aluminum dur- 





+Sahiman, a registered professional elec- 
trical engineer, is manager of the Washing- 
ton Electric Cooperative at Eust Montpelier, 
Vt. 
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ing World War II and was reactivated a short 
while ago. To operate the plant it is neces- 
sary to transmit power generated by coal and 
steam from lower New York State. Because 
of that the Government and the taxpayers 
have to pay a premium of 6 cents for every 
pound of aluminum that is manufactured 
in the plant. 


FRUITLESS SEARCH FOR ENERGY 


The northeastern and especially the New 
England utilities have tried everything to 
get electrical energy. Present and past in- 
stallations have included gas turbines, mer- 
cury boilers, floating power plants, mobile 
Diesel plants, and even wind-powered gen- 
erators. All this was done while water was 
running to waste which could be harnessed 
for power and used to improve the economy, 
steady employment, increase the productive- 
ness of the farm and comfort of the home, 
bring in new industry, aid in our security, 
and lift the general level of the economy of 
the region. 

MAKE. NATION HEALTHIER 


The stability and economic growth of our 
area depends in great measure upon how its 
natural resources are developed. Our sur- 
vival in time of national peril will require 
the fullest development of our productive 
capacities and transportation facilities. The 
seaway will establish a new and vital link 
into the heart of our continent. The open- 
ing of the blockade at Massena will allow 
iron ore from new deposits in Labrador to 
be shipped to our existing steel mills by 
the cheaper method of water transportation. 
It will mean lower shipping costs of grain 
for our farmers in New England. Prosperity 
in the West creates a denrand for the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing industries in the 
East. Full employment insures a ready 
market for consumption of potatoes, eggs, 
and dairy products. A healthier America 
will result from our using the natural re- 
sources in our country to their best ad- 
vantage. 

VALUABLE FOR DEFENSE 

The way from Duluth to the ocean must 
be opened and made ravigable for big ocean- 
going ships. Water wheels and generators 
must be installed to satisfy the hungry 
wheels of industry in the eastern areas of 
North America. We need it now more than 
ever. There can be no doubt as to its value 
as a defense measure. Every President of 
the United States since Harding and every 
governor of New York since Alfred E. Smith 
has endorsed it. For some 50 years public- 
spirited men have fought for it. 

Good citizenship requires the conservation 
of the power that can be produced at Mas- 
sena and the opening of the sea lanes. 


Statement by Hon. Richard M. Nixon, 
of California, Regarding Tribute to 
Walt Disney by the New England 


Governors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM F. KNOWLANI? 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED aaa 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
colleague the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Nrxon] is necessarily ab- 
sent. On his behalf, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement prepared by 
him relative to a tribute by the New 


England Governors to Mr. Walt Disney, 
of California, together with an article 


describing the event which is to take 
place. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NIXON 


On next February 23, in Boston, will occur 
& most unusual event. On that day, all six 
Governors of the New England States will 
personally pay tribute to my friend and fel- 
low Californian, Walt Disney. whose motion 
picture creations have made him one of the 
best known Americans in the world. The 
Women's City Club of Boston is sponsoring 


this signal honor to be accorded Walt Disney 
and his wife, Lillian. 


Six New ENGLAND GOVERNORS COMMAND 
Watt Disney To ATTEND SNOW WHITE 
BALL 


Boston.—The six governors of the New 
England States have commanded Walt Disney 
and his wife to attend the Snow White Coro- 
nation Ball at the Somerset Hotel here 
February 23, being held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Women’s City Club of Boston. 

The command-appearance invitation to 
the Disneys, a beautiful hand-engraved 
scroll on parchment, was signed by Govs. 
Paul A. Dever, Massachusetts; Frederick 
Payne, Maine; Lee Emerson, Vermont; Sher- 
man Adams, New Hampshire; Dennis Rob- 
erts, Rhode Island; and John D. Lodge, Con- 
necticut. 

The invitation was decided upon by the 
governors during a recent meeting in Boston, 
at which time they themselves were invited 
to attend the ball by the Women’s City 
Club. 

Terry Turner, RKO radio director of ex- 
ploitation, arranged the ball and tied it in 
with the Women’s City Club as part of the 
promotion for Disney’s Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, which is being distributed in 
New England in February. The ball is to 
serve as culmination of a search for a Snow 
White, a Prince Charming, and the most 
popular school teacher in New England, with 
contest being conducted by the 979 First 
National Food Stores in the area and the 
entire Yankee network. 

Winners in the talent contests will re- 
ceive a free trip to England, and the win- 
ning teacher will serve as escort. Runners- 
up are to receive Admiral television sets and 
other prizes. 

Preambled with the address to: Walt and 
Lillian Disney, the front page of the invita- 
tion reads: “A command performance to the 
King of Fantasy from the governors of his 
millions of loyal followers in New England.” 

Inside, the script says: “As the elected 
governors of the six New England States— 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine—and 
representing 9,314,453 men, women, and 
children of that important area in the United 
States of America, we feel duly qualified to 
command the appearance of you both at the 
Coronation Ball, scheduled to be held at the 
Somerset Hotel, Boston, Saturday, February 
23, at 8 p. m. 

“This important event, which we will st- 
tend, will be under the auspices of the 
Women’s City Club of Boston, and at that 
time, we, as the six governors of the New 
England States, will have something further 
and more important to say to you. Again, 
this will be on behalf, primarily of every 
American mother and father in New England, 
and expressing as they will be, the thoughts 
of every citizen of the United States of 
America. 

“The presence of you both will be the only 
and adequate answer to this message.” 
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Arkansas Joins the Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the February 5 issue of the Arkansas 
Democrat, there was published an edi- 
torial entitled “Arkansas Joins the Pa- 
rade.” It is a very interesting and il- 
luminating editorial on the progress of 
Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


ARKANSAS JOINS THF PaRaDE 


Arkansas is no longer one of the side- 
line States, watching a flock of the others 
march by in a parade of achievement and 
growing wealth. We're stepping along in 
that procession ourselves. 

Statistical proof of this has been gathered 
up by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. from 
Government records and reliable private 
sources. Very likely you caw the figures in 
Sunday's Democrat. 

They showed that in the past 10 years 
Arkansas has forged ahead on 12 decisive 
counts at a faster rate than our neighbor 
States or than the national average. 

We aren't going to harry you with all of 
the figures, but a few of them are so mean- 
ingful that they deserve repetition. 

Our total of manufacturing products shot 
up 451 percent in the past decade, com- 
pared with 345 percent for other States in 
this area, and 286 percent as the average 
for the Nation. 

That’s handsome, by anybody’s definition. 
It reflects the pay-off for the cooperative 
efforts in recent years to balance our farm- 
ing, lumbering, and mineral output with 
industrial payrolls. 

So is the rise in our cash farm receipts— 
278 percent, while neighbor States gained 
341 percent, and the Nation 220 percent. 

Per capita incomes rose 225 percent in 
Arkansas, 228 percent in the States around 
us, and 150 percent in the Nation. 

This doesn’t mean that we're out in front, 
topping all rivals. Our per capita incomes, 
for example, are still only forty-seventh 
among the 48 States. But it does mean that 
we're narrowing the gap between Arkansas 
and the more prosperous sections. 

And the good work we’ve done ought to 
help us do more of it. Obstacles that long 
hindered our progress are being reduced. 
One of these was a freight-rate system that 
favored the shipping out of our raw mate- 
rials, and the shipping in of northern and 
eastern manufactured goods. 

That freight hump is being leveled down, 
thanks to the tireless efforts of a group of 
our leaders—a notable one of whom is J. C. 
Murray, traffic manager of the Greater Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. 

Last week, a new schedule of classified 
rates (mostly on manufactured products) 
was ordered into effect for May 1. It wipes 
out the old sectional rates which helped the 
Northeast and hampered the South and 
West. Any classified article will pay the 
same per-mile freight, regardless of where 
it is shipped from. 

Other handicaps are greatly reduced. We 
have more skilled labor, more electric power, 
more capital, and are favorably in the Na- 
tion’s eye. In short, Arkansas has joined 
the national progress parade. 
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What Is the Price of Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





y\ 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, what 
is the price of peace? That is one of the 
major questions that we in the United 
States Congress must consider as we 
study the budget which has been sub- 
mitted by President Truman. In con- 
nection with this matter, I present an 
editorial from the Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News of January 21, 1952, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


What is the price of peace? The President 
today tells us it is $85,000,000,000. That is 
high—exceedingly high—for only in the two 
worst war years was the budget bigger. It 
is twice what the Federal Government spent 
in the first postwar years of 1946 and 1947. 
It totals up to $550 per capita. It is, frankly, 
more than we can afford, for the Nation is 
not willing to have its taxes raised so that 
Uncle Sam can take in $85,000,000,000 in a 
year. If $85,000,000,000 is spent, the country 
must go deeper into debt. 

If it would really buy . ° 
anteed peace—then everyone would hail 
such a budget as a bargain. Instead it is 
really only a down payment on a peace we 
hope someday will be guaranteed. That 
down payment is due to take 76 percent of 
the eighty-five billion. That much—76 
percent—is required for national security in 
the years ahead. Here is how the Federal 
dollar will be spent under the proposed 
budget: 





Cenis 
Military services...........-..-.<cc0=< 60 
International affairs (including for- 

Ctgh. BD) cece cueeninnee éuepenee - 13 
Veterans’ benefits.................- os 5 
GOGIEE AOGUIIET nitccinnnnidodihitogmniel - 8 
Natural resources and atomic energy... 4 
Interest on national debt........... - 7 
QUE caccunsiottpadtintibvbibiiins spades 8 

DOR cnvnncuitentiitocnttitlbuisdnd: 100 


Notice how little actually is to be spent 
on services other than preparation for war, 
interest on debt contracted in the last war, 
and payments to men who helped fight that 
and previous wars, It is worth while to 
make a fuss about unnecessary nondefense 
spending, but there are actually few places 
where much can be saved there since the 
whole amount for nondefense spending is 
relatively small. 

Economies, to be of any significance, must 
come in the war categories. That huge item 
for interest—seven billion a year—can’t be 
touched. Nor can veterans’ benefits. That 
leaves foreign aid and appropriatic--s for the 
armed services. is going to look 
very closely at the big foreign-aid request. 
That would be the easiest place to cut be- 
cause the protests would come mainly from 
those who don’t vote in American elections. 

The armed services could get along with 
less money without reducing their size or 
efficiency if they could be shown how to do 
it. The military is extravagant. The Hoover 
Commission treatment needs to be given to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. But @ more 
important consideration than economy in 
our military -flairs is the knowledge that the 
totalitarian foreés are so vastly superior. 
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Our job is to try and catch up. National 
leaders say we can’t possibly catch up fast 
enough to be ready for a Russian attack in 
Europe before the late summer of 1953. 
The biggest question mark in the world—the 
one on which the very fate of mankind in 
this century rests—is whether Kremlin Com- 
munists will wait—will allow the west time 
to build up to the point where a Russian 
bid for world conquest could not succeed. 





Military Demands Won’t Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 30 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. THYE Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very time- 
ly article entitled “Military Demands 
Won't Be Cut,” by Constantine Brown, 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star on February 6. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mrurrary Demanps Won't Be Cur—Concress 
Not OnLy Won’r SLtasH PENTAGON’s StTaG- 
GeRING BupGet But May Even Vote To INn- 
CREASE Some ITEMS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The Senate’s Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for the Armed Forces is closely examining 
the $52,000,000,000 defense budget which 
Secretary of Defense Lovett has warned is the 
safe minimum for the next fiscal year. 

Statisticians who like to express them- 
selves graphically say that the defense budg- 
et for the next fiscal year if represented by 
$1,000 bills would make a pile 695 feet high. 
If $1 bills were to be lined up, touching each 
other, they would stretch for 9,650 miles. 

Of course, statistical graphs don’t mean 
much, Our capability to continue an ade- 
quate rearmament program depends on pro- 
duction and other economic factors. And 
these still are not seriously impaired. 

But what worries the legislators who are 
the keepers of the Nation’s purse strings is 
the fact that neither they nor anbody in 
the administration can foresee the end of 
this expenditure which may eventually gnaw 
= very foundation of our economic struc- 
ure. 


This is particularly true in regard to the Air 
Force. And it is no consolation to the Mem- 
bers of Congress to learn from authoritative 
sources that in event of an all-out war the 


i 
: 
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deter Russia's aggressiveness and if we want 
to put an end to the present international 
nightmare we must deal from strength. The 
fact that in 1949 the administration dras- 
tically cut the funds appropriated for a 70- 
group Air Force and for the construction of 
one super carrier (we are now building three 
such ships) is partly responsible for our pres- 
ent inferior position in respect to the 
U. 8. S. R. in the air. There is little likeli- 
hood that, even in this election year when 
the accent is on economy, Congress will 
apply a sharp knife on the Armed Forces. 
As a matter of fact the mood of the majority 
of members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tees is to increase some items for the national 
defense. The more we lag in building up an 
adequate defense force the greater the 
chances of another world war. 

But since our wealth is not inexhaustible, 
Congress is looking for drastic cuts in other 
fields of Government activity. In their pres- 
ent frame of mind, our legislators intend— 
and it is only an intention for the time be- 
ing—to prune expenditures which may have 
been permissible or useful in normal times 
but are not essential these days. They have 
enough evidence of bad housekeeping in the 
Armed Forces which can be remedied to the 
advantage of the taxpayer. 

When the unification of the Armed Forces 
was presented to Congress its spokesmen 
pointed out that such a measure would save 
a substantial sum. Now, 6 years after the 
unification law was passed, competitive bid- 
Ging between the three branches still con- 
tinues. At a recent hearing before the House 
Appropriations Committee it was revealed 
that the Navy is paying more than the Army 
for blankets, and the Air Force is paying still 
more although the quality is the same, 
There are thousands of such examples which 
would be avoided under a unified purchasing 
system. 

Many Congressmen feel that it is extrava- 
gant these days, when we may look to a life 
of relative austerity, for the President of the 
United States and some members of his 
Cabinet to have yachts at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. The cost of operating these pleasure 
ships may not exceed a couple of million 
but a couple of million here and another 
million there can mount up to a sizable 
sum. 

Franklin Roosevelt, who was a sea-minded 
President, used a cruiser for his inspections 
of the Navy; the few extra days he took for 
recreational purposes did not cost the tax- 
payers any money. The cruiser was already 
in commission, and even with the President 
aboard it continued its routine operations. 
The crew of some 112 men aboard the Wil- 
liamsburg, President Truman's yacht, have 
little opportunity for actual naval training 
on the Potomac. 

These are, of course, small matters, but 
when added up a hundredfold they repre- 
sent tidy amounts. Congress is expected to 
apply a sharp knife on many items, includ- 
ing activities abroad, in an endeavor to give 
the Armed Forces all the funds they need 
and yet save as much as possible at the same 
time. 





Proposed Repeal of Section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act a,\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON | - 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a tele- 
gram which I received from Tom J. 
Hivcch, president of the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 30, 1952. 
Hon. WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Member Senate, Senate Office Building: 
Noticed you have placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp resolution Tennessee Farm 
Bureau along with four other States relative 
to repeal section 104, Defense Production 
Act. Would call your attention to the fact 
that the position taken by these States was 
given cireful consideration in the resolution 
adopted by AFBF, which was somewhat of a 
compromise as most national resolutions are 
in a democratic organization. Interesting to 
note the president of each State farm bu- 
reau mentioned by you were on the AFBF 
resolutions committee and were influential 
in reaching present position of AFBF. Re- 
spectfully request you place this message in 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD in connection with 
debate this issue. 
Tom J. HircnH, 
President, 
Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation. 





It’s Up to Congress To Save This Na- 
tion—Mr. Congressman, This Is Your 


Job 
V2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS /\/ 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Culorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit two excellent editorials 
from the Denver Post of January 23 and 
January 24, 1952, as follows: 


It’s Up To ConGrEss To Save THIs NaTION 


“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed; 
that he is grown so great?” Our Caesar is 
the Federal bureaucracy. The greatness to 
which he has grown is shown, in small part 
only, by the facts and figures displayed at 
the top of this page. 

The meat upon which this bureaucracy 
feeds is the substance of the people—the 
work, the money of the American taxpayer. 

Who dares try to justify such gargantuan 
increases in the spending of these Federal 
agencies—all of them permanent, regular, 
peacetime bureaus of Government? 

Can President Truman justify them? Can 
Congressmen or Senators? 

They talk of national defense. They are 
preparing our defense against external ag- 
gression. But who defends us against this 
internal aggression—this menace to our 
internal economic security that is growing, 
year by year, budget, by leaps and bounds, by 
billions and billions? 

They talk of peace through strength. Yet 
our strength is being sapped by these fan- 
tastically soaring costs, which gnaw at our 
solvency, undermine the integrity of our dol- 
lars. This boring from within is threatening 
the Nation with the very thing the Soviet 
Government has predicted all along would 
happen to us—internal demoralization and 
eventual collapse. 





They say—President Truman says, at 
least—that the new $85,500,000,000 budg-t 
he has just presented to Congress takes no 
more of the national income, percentage- 
wise, than Federal budgets always have 
taken. 

But that will not stand examination. 
Since 1940, our income has increased from 
about $90,000,000,000 a year to nearly $300,- 
000,000,000, or approximately 300 percent. 

Consider, however, the percentage in- 
creases in the departmental budgets listed 
at the top of the page, between the budgets 
of 1940 and 1953. 

The Department of Commerce has gone up 
1,709.67 percent. 

The Interior Department has gone up 
594.27 percent. 

The Labor Department has gone up 720.69 
percent. 

The Justice Department has gone up 
273.56 percent. 

The State Department has gone up 1,934.40 
percent. 

And all this in just i3 years. 

There is probably more justification for the 
tremendous bulge in the State Department’s 
expenditures than in the others because of 
its vastly increased operation, world-wide. 

But who can justify the boosts for the 
Commerce, Labor, and Justice Departments? 
It will not do to say they have added mightily 
to their functions, for that doesn’t require 
all their wild spending. They have also 
added a legion of employees, and anyone who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the way 
the Washington bureaucracy works knows 
that it ‘s horribly and deliberately over- 
staffed. As a matter of fact, any business- 
man could cut out billions of expense and 
actually improve the operation, by applying 
the very same rules of efficiency that he has 
to use in his own business ir order to remain 
solvent. 

Mr. Truman’s claim that his new budget 
doesn’t bite any deeper into national in- 
come than other budgets have is belied fur- 
ther by the fact that whereas in 1947 Gov- 
ernment expenditures ate up 22.2 percent of 
the Nation’s income, in the calendar year 
1950 the bureaucracy gobbled 29 percent, 
and in the 1953 budget, the figure probably 
will go over 30 percent. 

It is not only true that the economy 
should not be subjected to more taxation; 
it is equally true that it should be relieved 
of billions of bureaucratic spending, for 
which no one can produce honest justifica- 
tion. This way lies disaster, and now is the 
time when that disaster must be averted, 
because of the tremendous necessary drain 
of defense expenditures. 

Congress has a clear national duty—to cut 
billions out of the bureaucracy. The Presi- 
dent says his budget is demanded by the 
national interest and security; we reply that 
the national interest and security cry out 
loud against such things as a budget of 
nearly a billion, an increase of 1,709 percent, 
for the Department of Commerce, and com- 
parable gouges by other Departments. 

You cannot justify this raiding of the peo- 
ple’s purse, Mr. President. 

You in the Congress can no longer justify 
your votes for any such fantastic figures as 
indicated for domestic bureaus in the 1953 
budget. 

Let’s face it—it is imperative that we 
start cutting expenses now. 


HOW THE COST OF FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY IS 
GROWING 


The utterly fantastic growth of Govern- 
ment costs in Federal departments and 
bureaus is shown here in sample figures for 
a few of the agencies. These figures were 
taken directly from the Federal budget re- 
ports for 1940, 1950, and President Truman's 
newly submitted budget for the fiscal year 
beginning next July i1—the fiscal year 


1952-53. The agencies listed here are all 
part of the regular peacetime establishment: 








1940 1950 | 1953 
Pore 
Commerce De- | 
partment.......-. /$51, 458, 280, $318, 661, 000, $931, 222, 561 
Interior Depart- | | 
MES Socec nad 98, 817, 003) 686,904,451 686, 044, 500 
Labor Depart- | 
EE 30, 930, 280 ! 232, 707,000 253, 841, 198 
Justice Depart- | 
ment... _.-| 50, 544, 670! 134, 540, 000) 188, 813, 000 


State Department.| 16, 474, 266, 291, 320, 196, 335, 153, 000 


$$$ $$ ——— LT 


4 1951 figure. 


Mr. CONGRESSMAN, THIs Is Your Jos 


The huge increases in spending by the 
Federal Government which were cited on this 
page on Wednesday are the direct result of 
thinking habits and thinking patterns in 
official Washington, both in the executive 
branch and in Congress. Until that think- 
ing changes, and a new philosophy takes its 
place, there is no hope for abatement of the 
rocketing rise of Federal budgets. 

The editors of this newspaper believe that 
such a change must occur soon, if great, 
perhaps fatal damage is not to be inflicted 
upon our way of life. We never did and do 
not now cavil at justifiable public expendi- 
tures, nor at the taxes necessary to finance 
them, providing both are in line with sound 
economic practice and ability of the people 
to support them. But the situation that 
does cause us deep concern, and against 
which we believe a stand must be taken, is 
the philosophical acceptance in Washington 
of the thesis that Government waste, ex- 
travagance, unwarranted deficits, unjustifi- 
able subsidies, the substitution of Federal 
subventions for local responsibility, the out- 
rageous padding of civil service personnel 
roles—that all these constitute no danger to 
the Republic. We hold them to be of grave 
danger, not only because of the money in- 
volved, but because of the practices them- 
selves, which are subverting sound govern- 
ment. 

The growth of this dangerous philosophy 
has been nourished by the fact that con- 
tinuously since 1941, we have lived in a state 
of emergency. That has tended to suspend 
the rules; prudence has taken a back seat 
to asserted necessity, until now mere asser- 
tion has become accepted proof of necessity. 
Every bureaucratic demand for money, every 
plea for subsidy, every deficit incurred is jus- 
tified on the ground of national security, the 
defense program, the world emergency. A 
lot of such special pleading is hogwash—at 
high cost to the taxpayer. It is justification 
that does not justify. 

Congress is the major hope of stopping the 
perilous trend. Congress must shake off the 
thought control the bureaucracy has imposed 
upon it, and find somewhere the access of 
courage .eeded to cut out of Federal budgets 
the things that can be cut out without the 
slightest harm to the defense program or to 
the retional development of projects con- 
tributing to the national welfare and the 
production of new wealth for the Nation. 

We urge Senators and House Members to 
face up now to the responsibility and to the 
opportunity for substantial reductions of 
wasteful spending that are theirs. 

To Senators Epwin C. JoHNsON and EvGENE 
Mriurxin, of Colorado, we say: Can you or 
anyone honestly justify the waste entailed in 
the gigantic expansion of the civil-service 
rolls to more than 2,000,000 employees when 
both of you know that the personnel in many 
Federal bureaus is 50, 100, or even 200 percent 
more than are needed for efficient adminis- 
tration? 

Can you justify or condone the fact that in 
more than 60 Federal bureaus with more 
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than a thousand different operating units, 
there are scores of duplicating and overe 
lapping activities? 

Can you justify the practice common 
among the bureaus of wheedling Congress 
into giving them authorizations for expendi- 
tures without putting rigid annual limita- 
tions on them—a practice which encourages 
bureaucrats to increase the size and cost of 
their pet programs from year to year, secure 
in the knowledge that they can get whatever 
they want from Congress? 

To Senator Warne Morse, of Oregon: Can 
you justify a post-office deficit that is now 
running at the rate of $670,000,000 a year— 
a deficit charged to all the taxpayers, which 
makes it a huge subsidy for the benefit of 
certain privileged classes of mail users? 

Can you justify continuing annual sub- 
sidies of $35,000,000 ox more—nobody in Gov- 
ernment seems to know just how much 
more—to the big airlines for carrying mail, 
subsidies that for some reason still are called 
aids to national defense? 

Can you justify free service to the airlines 
at the taxpayers’ expense on airports—the 
building of control towers, radar systems, in- 
strument landing devices, all of which the 
airlines use without payment? 

Do you think the free and easy financial 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are justified, when they could 
easily be made less wasteful with a saving of 
many millions? 

Senator Tom ConNALLY, of Texas: Is pay- 
ment of $618,000,000 a year in pensions to 
veterans with non-service-connected disabil- 
ities justified? You remember that this is 
the program the Congress forced on the Pres- 
ident over his veto. 

Should the States of this Union be pere 
m _tted to dodge local responsibility by draw- 
ing on the Federal Treasury for $100,000,000 
a year for general assistance to persons in 
need of it? 

Do you think all the multi-million-dollar 
subsidies to agriculture are justified, on the 
ground that farmers should be producing 
more food on account of th~ national emer- 
gency? Is it necessary to pay American 
farmers and ranchers to be patriotic? 

Do you believe that $83,000,000 for a school 
lunch program is justified, or do you agree 
that local communities should take the re- 
sonsibilities for seeing that all school chile 
dren are well nourished? 

To all our Senators and Congressmen: Do 
you think a billion dollars is just petty cash? 
Do you justify your failure to cut expendi- 
tures with the excuse that a few hundred 
millions here or there don’t make much dif- 
ference? 

Students of Government spending like 
Senator Byrn, of Virginia, Senator McCuz1.- 
Lan, Senator Morse and others have repeat- 
edly pointed out the possibility of saving up 
to $3,000,000,000 a year now being extrava- 
gantly wasted. 

It is not necessary to cut into the road- 
building, dam-building, shipbuilding pro- 
grams so necessary to the Nation, in order 
to make substantial savings. It is not neces- 
sary to curtail unreasonably foreign aid, or 
expenditures for guns or planes. But it is 
necessary to put a stop to the frittering away 
of millions upon millions, which add up to 
billions and fasten more tightly upon this 
people the principle and philosophy that 
nothing can be done any more without an 
ever bigger and more costly bureaucracy. 

We call on all Members of Congress 
force a change in the kind of thinking that 
avtempts to justify such profligacy with the 
substance of the people, 


Address Delivered by O. M. Higgins Be- 
fore a Meeting of the Winyah Indigo 
Society, February 4, 1949, at George- 
town, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
4 or 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN © 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to the Con- 
gress a copy of a speech delivered by 
Mr. O. M. Higgins before a meeting of 
the Winyah Indigo Society, at George- 
town, S. C. 

The Winyah Indigo Society was or- 
ganized in 1740 and chartered in 1757. 
The president of this society at the pres- 
ent time is Mr. Nathan Kaminski and 
the secretary-treasurer is Mr. Lewis FP, 
Freeman, both of Georgetown, S. C. 

I believe the Members of Congress 
will enjoy reading this speech, and I 
trust thaé every Member of Congress 
sometime during their life will have an 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
Winyah Indigo Society, it.is with a genuine 
pleasure and singular honor that I have the 

Whe 
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even earlier civilizations of the Orient, 
claimed by many historians to be the cradle 
of civilization. These great countries and 
civilizations, without exception, placed 

on the material things, on power, 
never on the consideration of man's dignity; 
they have gone the way of all flesh. 

In our present generation we have a blood- 
curdling example of man’s inhumanity to 
man; in World War Il, when Axis Powers 
tried to enslave the world. Italy, Germany, 
and Japan, failed to profit by history’s great 
truth, that man is also of a spiritual nature 
and, as such, must be treated with dignity 
and respect. The countries had their people 
subjugated and enslaved. Their leaders built 
@ great war machine, but did not take into 
consideration the individual. Their power 
was in slavery and in ignorance. The 
masses were subjugated to the state; the 
state was the master. We, here in America, 
must never forget that the state derives 
its power from the people and, as such, the 
state must serve the people and add to man's 
dignity. 

“The peril of this Nation,” said the late 
Charles Evans Hughes, while he was still 
Chief Justice, “is not in any foreign foe. 
We, the people, are its power, its peril, and 
its hope.” 

We know that the power of America lies 
in its people. Weak and helpless as indi- 
viduals we may be, united we give the Gov- 
ernment both courage and strength that 
makes it strong. It is no new idea that the 
hope of America lies in its people; our fore- 
fathers were permeated with the same idea. 

However, the statement, that the peril of 
our country lies in its own people, is worthy 
of great consideration, particularly when 
voiced by Chief Justice Hughes. How can 
we, the people, endanger our country—even 
more than any foreign foe? 

Again turning to Rome, we know that she 
fell because of internal and not 
merely because of hostile foes. Not only 
Rome, but the civilizations of the past which 
failed to take into consideration the dignity 
of man, all died from cancerous government, 
because they were rotten to the core and 
their fall came from within. We, as Amer- 
icans, are not immune to this cancerous, 
malignant disease of malgovernment. We 
must be awakened. Wake up, America; it is 
later than we think. 

We cannot expect our Government to be 
higher than the people whom it represents. 


“In our form of government, the people that 


are elected to serve will, in every case, con- 
form to the average active electorate. We 


good governmen’ 
nitely adds to the stature and dignity of 
man. Those of us who fail to qualify as 
active, interested, and informed Americans 
are actually a peril to our country. In 
every opportunity that we fail to elevate 
and enlighten our people and the peoples 
of the world, we take a step backward. 

Man has, in all ages, revolted when his 
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who, with the people of Eng- 
id, exploded divine right 
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would be those who served the most. We 
must recognize that, as Americans, we are 
duty bound to serve our great Nation. 

Those great compatriots, who, with such 
noble purpose of mind such fortitude of 
spirit, and such consciousness of the dignity 
of man, were the people who founded this 
great country of ours. 

Our forefathers were dedicated to the task 
of establishing a government that would 
elevate man to his rightful position in the 
affairs of government and society. 

Come with me to the bleak and barren 
shores of New England and remember what 
courage our forefathers placed on the in- 
dividuality of man. These brave men carved 
a civilization out of a wilderness; their tools 
were meager, to say the least; yet their cour- 
age and spirit were gigantic. 

Our country grew because the only lim- 
itations that were placed on man were his 
own limitations and not those imposed by 
a tyrannical government. 

We grew as a group of colonies, and finally 
our revolution was inevitable because we 
would not be subjugated to any power or 
combined powers in the world. We were 
now permeated with the dignity of man and 
the fact that free people must not be be- 
holden to anyone. 

Next we come, in our history, to the birth 
of our great Constitution, the greatest gov- 
ernmental instrument and guide that the 
mind of man has ever invented. Note that 
the very heart of our Constitution guarantees 
the dignity of man, life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Note, if you please, 
it does not guarantee happiness, only the 
right to pursue happiness. Incidentally, 
happiness is not a goal to attain but the 
experience that we receive as we serve our 
fellowman. The other governments of the 
world said that this Constitution would not 
work; that it would not survive, that it was 
born out of time, out of season; destined 
to die and to pass into oblivion. I must 
agree that it was born out of time. It was 
premature in the minds of tyrants but, 
* thanks be to God, it was born of people who 
had the intestinal fortitude to nurture it 
and to give it the aid and strength, hope, 
courage, and even life. They were more in- 
terested in how much they could give to their 
Government than in how much they could 
bleed it. Oh, gentlemen, there were no par- 
asites among these stalwart Americans. How 
my heart grieves at the many people of today 
who think that America owes them a living. 
Nay! Isay Nay! Listen, gentlemen, we owe 
America a life of service, a life of dignity 
and character. We must lose ourselves in 
our service and devotion to God and country. 

Thus was America born, and thus was the 
dignity of man established, fashioned as the 
Almighty intended it should be. 

Our forefathers were, by their very nature, 
religious. How many men have a misconcep- 
tion of religion. Religion, true religion, is 
synonymous with truth, courage, strength, 
and every ennobling virtue that aids man 
to improve himself. Religion is no namby- 
pamby philosophy of life. True religion 
recognizes that fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. We are our brother's 
keeper and must remember this if we are 
to survive. 

We have, in the short space of the last 
48 years, attained the place of leadership 
among the nations of the world. 

Our advancement in the field of transpor- 
tation has been such as to eliminate the 
factor of distance. We are closer now to 
the remotest parts of the globe than we were 
to our Capitol 50 years ago. 

Through the science of electricity and ra- 
dio we have given our communications the 
speed of light, and through the science of 
radar man has even made contact with the 


moon. 
Our geol have tapped the hidden re- 
servoirs of earth and made her yield her 
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precious treasures. We are, even at this time, 
exploring the ocean floors in search of oils 
and minerals, and the prospects are very 
promising. 

Our scientists have at last split the atom 
and given birth to new science, nuclear 
science. This is only the beginning of what 
the inventive mind of a free people can ac- 
complish. 

Are we, by the same token or in the same 
degree, making such progress in religion and 
ethics? Gentlemen, we are not. 

As a Nation we have out produced the 
world. Our living standards are the highest 
in the world; our wages are the highest, and 
our hours are the shortest in the history of 
our great country. Yet the people are clam- 
oring for security. Here we have a challeng- 
ing paradox. In a land of plenty there is a 
lack of security, or I should say, the people 
have failed to find security. Gentlemen, 
materially there is no security. Security is 
of a spiritual nature, real security comes 
from the spirit and must be treated as such. 

Never in our history have there been as 
many cardiacs, neurotics, and people with 
functional disorders, who simply cannot meet 
the challenge of life. 

In order to make life an adventure we 
must, at this very point in our history, ac- 
cept or reject Christianity; but if we are to 
accept Christianity, we must treat it with 
reverent, intellectual respect. 

Our religion and religious services are not 
treated with intellectual respect. We fail to 
give them the proper place in our hurried 
existence, and I say existence, because so few 
of us are really alive spiritually, that life is 
just merely an existence. We are more in- 
terested with the trivial things of life, of 
our own petty, selfish problems than with 
spiritual things. Surely the Almighty must 
look down in derision at our stupidity. We 
are not winning the cold war against com- 
munism because we are placing too much 
emphasis on the material agencies. Com- 
munism cannot stand up under the scrutiny 
of truth. Communism can meet our ma- 
terialistic complacency. We must render to 
the people of the world spiritual assistance 
as well as material assistance, if we would 
stop the Russian bear. 

The day dawns only to those who are 
awake. Are we awake to the dawn of this 
new era? Our forefathers were awake to 
their responsibilities; are we? A new era was 
dawning in the time of the Roman Empire, 
but Rome was asleep; because of her slumber 
she has been relegated to the pages of history. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale said, “We are 
not what we think we are—but what we 
think—we are.” “As a man thinketh, so is 
he,” this also applies to a nation. 

Kipling said “As was in the sowing, so is 
in the reaping, is now and ever more shall 
be; thou are delivered to thine own keeping, 
only thyself has afflicted thee.” 





Wake Up, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS} 4 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent granted to me, 
I am inserting in the Recorp for the 
Members to study an article on air policy 
by Lt. Col. Arthur B. Hanson, USMCR. 
Colonel Hanson, a combat veteran of 
many years in the Marine Corps, was 
well schooled on the tactics and tech- 
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niques of air-ground support during 
World War II when he participated in 
such action on many occasions. At the 
present time, Colonel Hanson is a Wash- 
ington attorney of fine reputation and 
he is also one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association as well as being the national 
legislat've represertative for the Ma- 
rine Corps League. When Colonel Han- 
son talks on any subject, you always 
know where he stands and his views 
leave no doubt as to his convictions. I 
am quite certain that if the Members 
of the House and Senate read this very 
fine article they will have a better un- 
derstanding of America’s position in- 
sofar as air power and its effectiveness 
at present are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the Jan- 
uary 1952 issue of the Reserve Officer 
follows: 


Wake Up, AMERICA 
(By Lt. Col. Arthur B. Hanson, USMCR) 


(Evrtor’s NoTte.—On occasion we remind 
readers of the Reserve Officer that publication 
of an article does not necessarily indicate 
approval of the views expressed by any group 
or any individual other than the author. 
This particular article may prove controver- 
sial, all dependent upon the reader’s view- 
point. However, the Reserve Officer, repre- 
senting a group “unified” in spirit as well as 
organization, takes a back seat to no one 
when it comes to seeking out its objective, 
i. e., adequate national defense, and letting 
the chips fall where they may.) 

Recently, Harold Stuart, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force and now president 
of the Air Force Association, authored an 
article for his organization's official publica- 
tion which has caused many defense con- 
scious Americans to “stop, look, and listen.” 

Stuart bitterly attacked the Marine Corps 
and particularly the “demands” of Marine 
ground for close air support in Korea. The 
first reaction of a genuine “foxhole inhabit- 
ant” upon reading the article is a combina- 
tion of disgust at the fallacious reasoning 
and horror that a responsible representative 
of the Air Force would so completely mis- 
understand what the basic problem of close 
air support is all about. However, on sober 
reflection, it becomes apparent that Mr. 
Stuart is setting up a straw man designed to 
start a fight on a specific problem which is 
really a minor ramification of the over-all 
problem of the air policy of this Nation. 

Stuart obviously, in setting up his straw 
man, has attempted to take the heat off the 
Air Force by using the well-recognized device 
of going on the offensive to start a contro- 
versy which will confuse the issue and 
obscure the basic problem. 

Drew Pearson in a recent article opened 
the campaign by the Air Force to attack 
naval aviation by stating that the Navy was 
afraid to match its jet fighters against the 
MIGs. This tinges of another obvious straw 
man designed to protect the weaknesses of 
the Air force in the field of combat fighters. 
Pearson’s comments have no more validity 
than the comments made by Mr. Stuart, and 
are designed solely as a smoke screen to cover 
up the weaknesses which have become appar- 
ent in the Air Force during the Korean 
fighting. 

The American people have spent a tremen- 
dous amount of money on air power. The 
public has heard ever since 1946 that the 
long-range intercontinental bomber stands 
between them and the o} Red hordes 
of Russia, Korea has demonstrated that the 
position of many experts on air matters is 
sound, namely, that the intercontinental 
bomber is simply another weapon and that it 
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does not deliver the ultimate weapon, for if 
Korea has proved one thing, the ultimate 
weapon in warfare is still ground troops with 
rifles in their hands marching in to take over 
enemy-occupied territory. 

Air Force apologists in the last few days 

have laid great stress on Operation Strangle, 
which in essence is a blockade from the air 
of Red China and the supply lines to their 
troops in Kurea. Operation Strangle, the Air 
Force’s own communiques show has been a 
complete failure as a blockade. Less than 
10 percent of the trucks and other vehicles 
necessary to maintain the Red troops in North 
Korea have been destroyed from the air. 
Meanwhile, for 12 morths due ‘o shortages of 
vital aircraft available for close support, di- 
visions on the line in Korea have suffered 
seriously. The lesson to be learned from 
the present situation in Korea is that it is 
necessary for us as a Nation to reevaluate 
our entire air policy if we are not to go down 
to bitter defeat before the tactics of Stalin 
who is playing beautifully on the present 
weaknesses in the fighter aircraft field. 

Close support of troops on the ground by 
air in the accepted Marine sense means that 
a commander must be in the position of 
being able to call for close air support within 
200 yards in advance of his troops or one 
of his most effective offensive weapons ts 
lost. The unavailability of vital aircraft for 
this purpose and the complete breakdown 
of air-ground relationship in Korea in the 
past 6 or 7 months has been a costly mis- 
take. The American people may well ask 
themselves have similar and more serious 
errors been made in the air policy and plan- 
ning. 

It is also known that the Denver con- 
ference of the United States Air Force 
brought out serious and almost crippling de- 
ficiencies in the present Air Force program. 
The emphasis on the big bomber has been 
an overemphasis. The American people 
have been sold by Air Force public relations 
experts into believing that the big bomber 
and guided missiles will answer our prob- 
lems in a future war with Russia. This is 
simply not true, and Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Pearson are obviously trying to relieve the 
pressure on the Air Force while the young 
generals replan their basic strategy and re- 
group for another selling Job to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Individuals who have studied the problem 
in Korea since the weaknesses in our air 
policy have become apparent, are struck 
with the tremendous inconsistency of state- 
ments made by senior members of the Air 
Staff. The theme running through these 
statements by Air Force apologists is that in 
order to contain and interdict a third-class 
army in Korea it is necessary to start a war 
with Red China. It has become equally ap- 
parent that if a war with Red China gets 
started it will expand to a full-scale war 
with Russia. After several weeks of Russia 
and the United States dropping “ultimate” 
weapons on each other, the United States 
may be fresh out of intercontinental bomb- 
ers, then where do we go? Our Air Force 
cannot support ground operations in the 
proper manner, it is short of fighters, and 
yet the jingoists in the Air Force are still 
rattling their bomb bays. 

Three basic weaknesses have become e 
nently clear as a result of testing the 
States Air Force in Korea and else 
First, in spite of lessons learned from 

lesso: 
air 
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operation in Korea, as well as the 
learned during World War II, close 
port does not exist as such in Air Force 
trine; second, there are tremendous 
nesses in Air Force Staff planning, as 
denced by the inability to build the 
needed in the Middle East and elsewhere 
allow the intercontinental bomber to 
liver its weapons; and third, a serious lack 
of willingness on the part of the Air Sta’ 
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to live up to the spirit of unification, of 
which they were once the most ardent pro- 
ponents, making it clear that unification and 
the separation of the Air Force was not a 
logical decision made by men of good faith 
but was rather a grab for autonomy which 
has resulted in triplification rather than uni- 
fication. 

Under the circumstances, and it is appar- 
ent from congressional comment, based on 
information from trained observers of the 
national defense scene, that the show-down 
is here on air power. After spending billions 
of dollars to buy an Air Force, the American 
public and the Congress are asking, “What 
have we purchased with our hard-earned tax 
dollars?” It is clear that the Air Force 
would not be on the defensive as indicated 
by the Stuart-Pearson attacks on the Naval 
and Marine Air arms if it were not equally 
true that the Air Force is fearful of the out- 
come cf an investigation by the Congress. 
‘hat basically have the American people 
bought with their dollars? I am afraid it is 
& straw man, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that the hearings in Congress are vital- 
ly needed to throw the light of day on the 
present fouled-up situation brought on by 
a lack of realistic Air Force planning. 





HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF < 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
by L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corp., on January 30, 1952, before the 
Automotive and Aviation Parts Manu- 
facturers:* 

Tue Neep ror Great DECISIONS 


(By L. L, Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp.) 


possible today to assemble anywhere—and 
include Washington—a group of men wh 


om 
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are more directly related to the security of 
our country, or more interested in it, than 
the group of you here in this room. 

In World War II it was said that the 
automotive industry was responsible for 
producing 25 percent of all the war prod- 
ucts made of metal—the hardware that went 
into the war. That included among other 
implements of war: shells and fuses; air- 
Planes and tanks; engines—all types, more 
than 4,000,000 of them; guns and firearms, 
nearly 6,000,000; scores of items counted 
in the thousands and the millions, to an 
aggregate value of nearly $30,000,000,000. 

Our 25 percent, almost all of it precision 
equipment, was part of a grand total that 
included the greatest ocean-transport fleet 
ever built—and a Navy program that in- 
cluded more aircraft carriers, battlewagons, 
cruisers, and assorted warships than any one 
of us would care to count. That quarter 
of such a huge total was made by the indus- 
trial aggregation of which you and your asso- 
ciation constitute a notable and most im- 
portant part. 

THE WORLD REMEMBERS THE TEAM ACHIEVEMENT 
BY BUSINESS 


All of us went through that war experience 
together—and what we accomplished was a 
team achievement by business, that all the 
world remembers and respects. 

We remember it. We remember how it 
was done; the problems that loomed so big 
were all handled by going to work on them 
in a practical, businesslike way. 

WE CAN DO IT AGAIN IF IT HAS TO BE DONE 

Because we remember, we know that we 
can do it again, and we will do it again if it 
has to be done. 

We have every reason to look at the future 
with a tremendous amount of confidence. 
We can look straight through the prepara- 
tory problems now with the most complete 
confidence that if this gets again to be an 
all-out struggle, with survival and victory 
at stake, we of this industry, in Detroit, in 

» and in all the other places where 
this automotive team operates, have what it 
— to deliver what the fighting men will 
need, 

Short of a global war, we know that even 
now, despite confusion and mistakes, the 
tough job of getting the country’s stand-by 
defense plant organized is coming along, and 
the initial production of new weapons to be 
added to those that have been in produc- 
tion for the Korean war, is being broken 
through. 

The rate of progress may not make satis- 
factory headlines nor are we altogether 
happy with the conditions under which it is 
being done. The job involves all the stand- 
ard difficulties and some extra ones, bu. I 
have not heard of a single experienced com- 
pany in the automotive business that isn’t 


the same, there is not a thing in the 
complacent about. 

is not @ man among us who cannot 
sound off about one or more particular bot- 


para’ 
that is to be accomplished, the Government 
says we must enter a period of increased 
hardship. The Government says it is neces- 
sary and unavoidable. 

After progressive cuts in automotive out- 
t totaling 40 percent, the agencies in pow- 
er have decreed still further curtailment. 
This will concentrate more unemployment 
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here in what is known as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy, and specifically in the industry 
that will be looked to again, in time of need, 
for something like a quarter of the military 
hardware, not only for our country’s military 
forces but perhaps for all others that aline 
themselves to defend a free world. 


FURTHER SLASH IN AUTOMOTIVE CIVILIAN AC- 
TIVITY UNNECESSARY 

Some of us have argued, as strongly as we 
could, that this further slash of automotive 
civilian activity is not necessary, coming as 
it does so far ahead of dates for volume de- 
livery of most military items. We doubt that 
the further curtailment in our industry will 
produce a single extra gun or add one tank 
or one fighting plane. 

We question the necessity of the personal 
sacrifice this action imposes on many thou- 
sands of wage earners; and the dislocation it 
will bring to thousands of business estab- 
lishments which participate in one way or 
another in our industry. 


WE BELIEVE IT PATRIOTIC TO EXPRESS OUR 
POINT OF VIEW 


If this dislocation occurs, it means that 
the country will be experiencing a set-back 
comparable in its economic consequences to 
a military reverse at the hands of an enemy. 
This is why we believe that getting our view- 
point and our evidence out in public before 
the people in authority is the right and the 
patriotic thing to do in such a situation, and 
we are doing this to the best of our ability. 

I believe, too, that most Washington offi- 
cials who have this job to guide—and the 
American people generally—do look at it the 
same way. 

That what I say is tru> is perhaps indi- 
cated by the presence here this week of an 
official group trying to see what new defense 
work the military agencies can bring to this 
area. We are certainly going to cooperate 
all the way in that excellent effort, even 
though we know from practical experience 
that make-ready time cannot be waved away 
and that a gap in activity for many months 
ahead is now not avoidable, except through 
reconsideration and permitting higher levels 
of civilian production. 

Whatever is accomplished with new defense 
work does not change the facts as to mate- 
rial availability now. 


SOME SHORTAGES ALREADY PROVED NONEXISTENT 


None of us can or wants to deny that there 
are shortages in some of the strategic mate- 
rials. That is not what we are talking about. 
We are going all out to help overcome these. 
What we are concerned with are things like 
these: Within recent weeks we have seen one 
shortage disappear. It floated right out the 
window once the figures on Government re- 
ports were disentangled and read clearly. 
But that did not take place until the mills 
which produce chrome stainless-steel strip 
reported they were having to curtail opera- 
tions unless more orders came in. These 
mills could not produce the particular types 
of stainless steel the military needed, and 
their operation did not affect the supply for 
the armed services. Under the impending 
plans in Washington, they would have been 
totally shut down. The day before yester- 
day, however, the NPA removed chrome stain- 
less steel from its controlled materials plan. 
WASHINGTON NOW CONCEDES STEEL SUPPLY IS 

ADEQUATE 

Lately, Washington has seemed to concede 
that the supply of steel in general is ade- 
quate for demand in its present cut back 
state, but officials still appear reluctant to 
believe that a good many mills are looking 
for customers to take tonnage off their hands 
in the coming months, and that these mills 
have not yet found Government-approved 
orders to absorb their output of the types 
thet our industry uses in the time preceding 
the expected build-up of military items. 
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AUTO INDUSTRY ALREADY HAS RELEASED 5,000,000 
TONS OF STEEL A YEAR 


On the reverse side of this steel supply pic- 
ture is the fact that at the present level of 
activity, our industry already has released 
something like 5,000,000 tons of steel a year 
for assignment elsewhere by Government, 
and that’s a lot of steel. 

I doubt that many, if any, industries in 
the country can record as big a sacrifice and 
as comparable a contribution of material 
to the national program. At the current 
production rate we estimate we are making 
available from this industzy, between cur- 
tailment and vc'untary conservation meas- 
ures not only 5,000,000 tons of steel, but 
nearly 90,000,000 pounds of stainless steel, 
over 48,000,000 pounds of aluminum, and 
1€7,000,000 pounds of copper, along with cor- 
responding quantities of tin, lead, and other 
critical metals. 


WE MUST COOPERATE EVEN THOUGH CUT-BACK 
DECISION IS UNWISE 


But if in the light of these facts as we 
see them, and present them to the Govern- 
ment, the decision for a further production 
cut still stands, it is clear that our course 
is to cooperate, and to push on for the long- 
term objective of national strength, even 
though we regard the decision unwise, un- 
necessary, and probably futile. 

In doing so, it seems to me that we have 
to understand and make clear our under- 
standing of what is happening to the eco- 
nomic life of the country in the present 
emergency. We have to realize and try to 
get others to realize that this is one element 
of the price that is being paid because our 
country did not keep, or create, an adequate 
defense reserve, either in weapons or in 
capacity to produce them. 

Let me make one thing unmistakably 
clear: No responsible person in the auto- 
motive industry ever has proposed that one 
pound of copper be taken away from a single 
war production line that is in operation, and 
no one has proposed that the rearming of 
the country be delayed a single day. 


AUTO INDUSTRY IS CLEARLY DEPENSE- 
SUPPORTING 


On the other hand, we find that the pres- 
ent need to take materials away from auto- 
motive plants turns not purely on military 
demand, but on giving allotments of copper, 
aluminum, and steel to civilian groups now 
designated as defense-supporting industries. 

We have no doubt that these industries do 
support defense. But they are not alone 
in this. For example: Certainly the task 
performed by a truck when it backs a load 
up to the receiving dock of a defense plant, 
and by the highway over which that truck 
travels, along with the automobiles that 
carry defense workers to and from their jobs, 
is clear cut defense-supporting activity. 

But trucks and automobiles and highways 
are not found on the list of items classified 
as “defense supporting.” They are excluded 
from the list of those industries now en- 
titled to get as much or more materials than 
they consumed when operating normally. 


WORLD WAR II PROVED NECESSITY OF AUTOMO- 
TIVE TRANSPORTATION 


The experience of World War II amply in- 
dicated the tremendous importance of high- 
ways, trucks, and automobiles. 

William F. Jeffers, who directed the syn- 
thetic-rubber program in Washington in 
World War II, summed it up in these words: 
“This country cannot be taken off rubber and 
avoid a collapse. It is a military necessity 
to keep the country’s transportation system 
alive.” 

How did this exclusion of the whole auto- 
motive and highway transport group come 
about? 

It was not a decision of the public. It 
was not directly by act of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 
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It came about because under a declared 
national emergency and a belief that the 
economy had to be controlled for the defense 
effort a lot of decisions had to be made. 

Controlling the economy meant big deci- 
sions would have to be made by a few men 
in Washington. To make these decisions it 
was necessary to bring together a lot of peo- 
ple to gather information, analyze it, decide 
what it meant, and then to act on it. 


BEST BRAINS NOT COMPARABLE TO WISDOM OF 
FREE MARKET 


Economists, lawyers, statisticians, analysts, 
administrators, and businessmen away from 
their own businesses have had to do the best 
they could with the help of calculating ma- 
chines and all the statistics that could be 
piled up. When that kind of thing happens, 
it seems that no matter how many the ques- 
tionnaires, nor how detailed they are, there 
never is enough information to shed all the 
light needed on points to be settled; nor fs 
there any wisdom available in the best brains 
you can find that is comparable to the wis- 
dom of the free market. 

Still, decisions have to be made. 

One of the first was to sort out what was 
considered important in the country’s activ- 
ity and what was not; what industrial groups 
should be built up and those that could be 
squeezed down. 

When it came to examining transporta- 
tion, the fact that this country had volun- 
tarily organized itself into tremendously 
increased dependence on road transport was 
apparently taken to mean that Americans 
had enough or too much of that everyday 
commodity. 


PEOPLE NEED CARS AND TRUCKS FOR REGULAR 
CHORES OF LIVING 


An increase in number of trucks, from less 
than five million at VJ-day, to more than 
nine million in 1951, apparently did not sig- 
nify to planning minds an important con- 
tinuing trend. It was merely seen as an 
abundance—enough if not in fact too much. 
The same with passenger cars, even though 
40 percent of those in use are still overage, 
prewar models, and people, in war as in 
peace, need cars to get to work and perform 
the regular chores of living. 


THE IMPORTANT HIGHWAYS SYSTEM ALSO NOT 
CONSIDERED DEFENSE-SUPPORTING 


Under the same line of reasoning, our 
highway plant, already falling further and 
further behind the needs of commerce and 
the people each year, did not get identified 
as defense-supporting. Congestion, loss of 
time in highway movement, increased acci- 
dent risk, were not given weight as the 
threats we know they are to efficient com- 
merce and defense deliveries. 

Instead, intensive aid was awarded to other 
forms of transport and other industries. 

That was only one of the areas of decision, 

Another had to do with inflation. Instead 
of an attack at the roots of the problem, it 
was decided to relieve the symptoms with 
ceilings on the prices people would pay for 
most of the things they buy. Tremendous 
books of regulations grew up, and it finally 
took amendments to the Defense Act in Con- 
gress to bring about a partial correction of 
one or two of the more serious problems 
that these price control rules had created. 
Still we do not see inflation halted. 


TOOLS FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION DID NOT 
RECEIVE ADEQUATE ATTENTION 


Somewhere along the line important deci- 
sions were missed, among them one that 
is being seriously felt today in equipping 
defense plants. 

The first of all defense requirements, tools 
to produce things, did not get the urgent 
attention that they should have had. They 
did receive a price-control regulation that 
was to block subcontracting for many 
months, but not the action that would speed 
production. 
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It was a little surprising to read the other 
day in a publication which is printed at the 
Government Printing Office, under the title 
of “Defense Production Record,” a report 
on @ meeting which contained these words: 

GOVERNMENT REPORT BLAMES PLANNERS 

“Lack of understanding on the part of 
planners in Washington of the urgency of 
machine tools until about 6 or 8 months 
after Korea was considered by one NPA offi- 
cial as the biggest contributing factor to the 
problem. 

“Another official, however, agreeing that 
the Government could have acted more 
promptly, reminded the editors that ‘the 
minute someone fires a gun you don't im- 
mediately get on the telephone and call up 
every machine plant in the United States and 
say, “I want a lot of your machine tools”.’ 

“Instead, he said, you have to find out 
what you're going to build and this requires 
considerable study.” 

That is the end of the quotation. It re- 
verses in a very few words all the Govern- 
ment programs for pool orders of standard 
machines, and all the reports of past ex- 
perience which call for instant action to 
cover just the eventuality described. 

At another point in the same report it was 
stated: 

“Although the machine-tool picture is 
brightening,” the officials said, “the machine- 


can only move as fast as the slowest boat.” 


INCREASING SUPPLY OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 
FROM ABROAD NOT PERMITTED 


Now take the matter of critical materials. 
These had to be identified by measuring the 
supply and weighing it against estimates of 
demand. When it came to 


that would be accepted was decided on, the 
materials had to be divided among the mili- 
tary agencies and industries of the country. 


NO ONE SATISFIED WITH CURTAILMENT 
DECISIONS 


Before the decision on dividing the mate- 
rials was completed, it was deemed necessary 
in the case of the automobile industry, to 
settle how many cars each manufacturer 
would be allowed to offer the public. That 
decision has been made twice already, and 
as far as is known, no one was satisfied with 
either the first decision or the 

With all these decisions, and 
curtailments, still the piles of paper work 
that pass through the Government agencies, 
built up of reports from thousands of claim- 
ants, continue to show tremendous short- 
ages, at least on paper, whether they are real 
or not. 

From the practical viewpoint of business- 
men who dea] all the time in budgets, esti- 
mated requirements, requisitions of all kinds 
to cover future needs, we know that this is 
a@ natural and certain result of the methods 
that have been followed under Government 
controls. 

But regardless of these conditions the pie 
is to be cut. And the slices for those indus- 
tries sent to the lower side of the table, be- 
cause they have not been classified as de- 
fense-supporting, are smaller, and employ- 
ment here declines. 

It is not too en a@ record of ac- 
complishment for the control] system. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO ESCAPE CONSEQUENCES OF 

GOVERNMENT ERRORS 

The great difficulty confronting the plan- 
ners, which they have not yet been able to 
eliminate, is that all decisions affecting a 
future time cannot be separated from a con- 
siderable element of guesswork. This thing 
may happen and that condition may change. 
With ali their enormous collections of infor- 
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mation, the analysts still must arrive at an 
opinion every time they face a decision. 
Opinion may be just another word for a 
well-informed guess, but those who control 
an economy must act. 

We have to respect these men for the 
courage they display in making the decisions 
on a scale never before attempted, in peace- 
time at least, and with so much at stake. 
COMPETITION TAKES CARE OF BUSINESS WRONG 

GUESSES 


The leaders of the biggest businesses in the 
world, who have spent lifetimes making de- 
cisions, never have to act in matters on 
which as much depends. Directing individ- 
ual parts of industry, operating by experience, 
and with relatively far more significant in- 
formation, they have far better protection 
against wrong judgment. For where wrong 
guesses are made by one concern, others usu- 
ally are quick to move in competitively, and 
so offset the effects on other busi- 
ness. Even if whole industries stray off the 
path of progress, competition would not leave 
a void for long. 

That is not so in the present circumstances. 
With decisions made by the Government of 
the United States, there are no competitive 
forces within the country great enough to 
offset a serious error. And none of us can 
escape the consequences. 


IN FREE ECONOMY BIG DECISIONS ARE MADE BY 
THE PUBLIC 


In the growth of the country over these 


of this economic supervision, and 
of control for control’s sake. We know 
things move when there is unified will. We 
believe that if all Government efforts were 
concentrated on giving a clear track to the 
specific objectives of defense, good practical 
business sense and ingenuity would see de- 
fense 2dvanced, and also would fit the service 








telligent, able leadership was so vital. Tho 
country not only relies upon the ability of 
men such as you to provide necessary de- 
fense materials and peacetime and wartime 
transportation, but also expects all of us to 
speak up courageously in the interest of 
ee these decisions what they ought to 
We are all in this together—let’s move on 
aggressively and with confidence, 





Save Our Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS L 
HON. LISTER HILL 6 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rsecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Save Our Schools,” published in 
the February 2 issue of Labor, the offi- 
cial organ of 15 railroad brotherhoods. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Save Our ScnHoots—Is Ricuest Country Too 
Poor To Epucats Irs CHILDREN? 

Can't the richest city and richest country 
in the world afford to educate their chil- 
dren? Why not, in the midst of prosperity 
and when more and more money is being 
spent for other purposes? 

Right here in Washington, the richest city, 
@ conservative newspaper publishes this 
editorial: 

“The Board of Education asked $13,000,000 
for new buildings desperately needed to meet 
overcrowded school conditions that threaten 
the standards of education for all the chil- 


“We shall pay for this economy year after 
year, in warped citizenship and juvenile 
delinquency.” 

School conditions all over the United 


these: 

“The Nation’s schools are in a serious 
plight. Danger signals are fiying everywhere. 
Many advances are being swept away. Re- 
ports all point to a downward trend. Schools 
are caught in a pincers—between rising costs, 
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nation, including our own, can be stronger 
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than the education of its children. More 
money must be, and can be, found for our 
schools. 

One way to get more money is the oil-for- 
education bill, sponsored by a group of pro- 
gressive Senators of both parties, led by Sen- 
ator Lister Hii, of Alabama. Labor re- 
peatedly has described that bill and its pur- 
pose. It is before the Senate now. 

Will part of the multibillion revenues from 
the off-shore oil be used to help educate 
America’s children? Or will a majority of 
Senators betray our children and vote for the 
oil lobby? 





Overhaul State Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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FON. GEORGE MEADER S& 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday I called the attention of the 
House to the role which the State De- 
partment plays in the allocation of scarce 
materials on a world-wide basis. I 
pointed out that the allocations of cop- 
per for automobile production for the 
second quarter of 1952 were going to 
make necessary further unemployment 
in the State of Michigan. I urged that 
action be taken by the Congress to in- 
form itself and the public of the manner 
in which these world-wide material con- 
trols were being administered by the De- 
partment of State and related Federal 
agencies. I pointed out that I had re- 
peatedly urged the Expenditures Com- 
mittee of the House to undertake an 
investigation of the State Department. 

As further evidence of the need for an 
investigation of the State Department to 
the end that its performance be improved 
and that United States responsibilities 
for world leadership be more effectively 
discharged, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Henry R. Luce, editor in chief 
of Time, Inc., entitled “Freedom and 
Order,” before the Economic Club of New 
York on January 15, 1952: 

OVERHAUL STATE DEPARTMENT 

The third thing our Government must dc 
is to overhaul the State Department. By 
all means, eliminate Communists or other 
eccentrics. But there is another question: 
Is the State Department ineffectual, anemic, 
devitalized—or in cartoon language, is it a 
striped-pants and cookie-pushing outfit? 

- Individually, most of the people of the State 
Department are not cookie-pushers, Yet the 
phrase has truth in it. The atmosphere, 
the morale of the State Department is 
striped-panted and _  cookie-pushing. In 
other words, the State Department lacks 
dynamic purpose and drive. 

By contrast, one example of purpose and 
drive was given by John Foster Dulles. In 
September 1950 he persuaded the President 
to give him a job of making a peace treaty 
with Japan. Exactly 1 year later, over every 
conceivable obstacle, the job was done. It 
is the only success American diplomacy 
has had in 3 years. 

At the very same time that Mr. Dulles 
set out on his mission, our Government was 
put on notice that the situation in Iran 
had to be fixed. I know of my own knowl- 
edge in detail, and from businessmen and 


others who lived with the problem, that 
it was a quite manageable one—infinitely 
simpler than Japan. The State Department 
made a few footling gestures and got no- 
where. Why? Because it utterly lacked the 
will to perform. 

In 57 countries of the non-Soviet world, 
there is a job for the American Ambassador 
to do. The job takes brains and guts and 
a 60-hour week. Of our 57 Ambassadors, 
how many would get passing marks on this 
standard? There are good people in the 
State Department at home and abroad. I 
have seen fine younger men, eager to serve, 
yet leading lives of quiet desperation. The 
leadership they get is bad; it is frustrating, 
incoherent leadership. 

Here then are three primary things for 
the Government to do. First, get going on 
international law beginning with a world- 
wide revival of respect for law itself. Sec- 
ond, clear the way for the world-wide ac- 
tivity of freemen in the building of wealth. 
Third, transform the State Department into 
a dynamic organization. 





Seventh Anniversary of Yalta Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS = 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are now marking the seventh an- 
niversary of the conference of the Big 
Three at Yalta, where they conferred 
from February 4 through February 11, 
1945. 

Neither this anniversary nor any oth- 
er anniversary of the Yalta Conference 
is anything which the American people 
care to celebrate. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, the fervent and unfulfill- 
able thought of most Americans at this 
time is that the world would have been 
infinitely better off had such a confer- 
ence never taken place. When the Yalta 
Conference took place in February 1945, 
we were on the brink of winning World 
War II. And it was also at Yalta at the 
same time that we unnecessarily bar- 
tered away the peace. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Speak- 
er, that since 1945 we have not been 
nearly so much engaged in the making 
and maintaining of peace as we have 
been in trying to undo the secret agree- 
ments entered into at that small Cri- 
mean seaport. One of the results of the 
Yalta Conference came very near ful- 
fillment at the end of 1949, with the 
loss of China to a Communist govern- 
ment. 

Another result of the Yalta agreement 
was the dismemberment of Poland and 
the subjugation of her freedom-loving 
people to, a foreign totalitarian state. 
It should be recalled, too, that it was 
to protect the territorial integrity of 
this same Poland that Great Britain and 
France went to war in 1939. Thousands 
upon thousands of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Poland fought and died for the 
principles of freedom and a democratic 
form of government. Such principles 
might reasonably have been achieved 
except for the agreements reached at 
Yalta, 


It is for these and many other reasons 
that I state today that most Americans, 
and certainly all of those who are of 
Polish descent, wish without hope that 
this conference had never taken place. 
Consequently, we must continue to strive 
to overcome and to rectify the grave in- 
justices which resulted from the Yalta 
Conference and which deprived millions 
of people of the freedom which they 
cherished and for which they fought so 
valiantly. 





Unemployment Distress in New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely letter that I have 
received from Mr. Daniel F. Downey, 
business agent and legislative chairman, 
United Textile Workers of America, 
American Federation of Labor, Local 
1113, Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Downey states a truthful and hon- 
est picture of the present situation exist- 
ing in the textile areas of New England 
and one which warrants immediate re- 
lief: 

Locat 1113, UTWA-AFL., 
Lawrence, Mass., February 4, 1952. 
Representative THomas J. LANE, 
House Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since the unemployment problem ts pro- 
gressively worsening in greater Lawrence, 
with very little signs of improvement in the 
immediate future, the plight of the unem- 
ployed workers of the community ought to 
receive a little more attention than it is from 
governmental agencies which are in a posi- 
tion to offer some avenue of relief until the 
adverse economic forces now in operation 
have been readjusted, and which bear so 
heavily upon the unemployed workers and 
the community. 

What has to be done, and should be done 
immediately, is the adoption of emergency 
powers or legislation to alleviate the growing 
unemployment, with all its hardships and 
dislocations to the family and community 
life. 

The latest figures from the Massachusetts 
Employment Security Division show that 
currently there are some 115,000 workers un- 
employed in the Commonwealth, and of this 
number some 14,000 are idle in greater Law- 
rence. Of this number more than 6,000 have 
exhausted their benefit rights, and the num- 
ber continues to grow. 

I urge you therefore to join Senator BLam 
Moopy, of Michigan, and Representative 
DINGELL, of Michigan, in support of the bills 
they have filed with the Congress to enact 
emergency legislation to provide additional 
unemployment compensation to workers un- 
employed as a result of slackening activity 
due to military cut-backs, shortages of mate- 
rials, etc. 

Up to July 1951 there was some $7,329,000,- 
000 held by the Federal Government in re- 
serves for unemployment compensation for 
distribution to States experiencing severe 
unemployment. 

The time has come when the billions of 
dollars so blithely blown away on Bongo 
Bongo and other foreign far-away places 
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should receive closer scrutiny. The em- 
phasis on foreign aid, worthy of support as 
this program merits, ought to be erred 
to the plight of the American people who 
have been called upon, and continue to be 
called upon, to provide those astronomical 
sums for ventures remote from the home- 
land. 

Let us put some of this hard-earned money 
of the American people to work for their 
own unemployed workers at a time when 
they and the economy of the Nation need it 
so urgently. Let us utilize this $7,000,000,000 
unemployment reserves, together with the 
$130,000,000 reserve fund of the Massachu- 
setts employment security account, to bring 
hope and courage, and more importantly 
more bread and meat, for the American 
workers. 

Trusting you will, as you have in the past, 
give this pressing matter your immediate 
attention to the end that action will take the 
piace of the many fine phrases being bandied 
about. 

Sincerely yours, 
Danig. F. Downey, 
Business Agent and Legislative 
Chairman, Local 1113. 





The Evil Men in the Kremlin Must Be 
Chortling as Militarism Runs Wild m 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22,1952 | 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly a constituent asked me to find out for 
him how many foreign countries had 
troops training in America. 

I knew that military activity was 
mushrooming in America. Yet I was 
amazed to learn from the Department 
of Defense that 41 foreign governments 
have troops in training in the United 
States. 

The expense of this 4l-nation war 
dance is quite largely paid for by the 
American taxpayer. 

Added to this drum beating here, I 
found that we are actively training the 
troops of 19 nations on foreign soil. 

Incidentally, a curious taxpayer might 
wonder why we train troops of nations 
that have “included themselves out” of 
the war in Korea. 

If history records a more extensive 
military training operation, I have not 
discovered it. 

The astounding scupe of these opera- 
tions is set out in a letter to me from 
Gen. George Olmstead, as follows: 

OFrric® OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D. C., 9, January 1952. 
Hon. Howarp Burrerr, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Burretr: The information with 
respect to all training of foreign nationals 
in service schools in the United States, re- 
quested in the first paragraph of your letter 
of 19 December 1951 to Mr. Foster Adams, 
is furnished below. The data are as of 30 
September 1951, the latest information read- 
ily available. 

The following forty-one (41) foreign gove 
ernments had personnel in in 


the 
United States on 30 September 1951: Bel- 
Brazil; Canada; Na- 


gium; Luxembourg; 
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tionalist Government, Republic of China; 
Denmark; France; Great Britain; Greece; 
Indonesia; Iran; Italy; Mexico; Netherlands; 
Norway; Philippines; Portugal; Saudi Arabia; 
Spain; Thailand; Turkey; Argentina; Aus- 
tralia; Bolivia; Chile; Colombia; Cuba; 
Ecuador; Egypt; El Salvador; Guatemala; 
Haiti; India; Lebanon; Pakistan; Paraguay; 
Peru; Uruguay; Venezuela; Syria; Switzer- 
land. 

The approximate total of such foreign 
military personnel was 8,000. 

These foreign personnel were being given 
the following types of training by the three 
services: 


Army: Armor, artillery, infantry, engineer, 
ordnance, quartermaster, signal, command 
and staff instruction, military police, trans- 
portation, medical. 

Navy: Aviation flight training, gunnery 
and fire control, engineering, antisubmarine 
warfare, mine warfare, electronics, ship 
transfer, operations and staff. 

Air Force: Flying training; aircraft and 
aero equipment maintenance; armament; 
construction and utility; electronics, com- 
munications, and weather; supply adminis- 
tration, and service; staff, instruction, and 
orientation. 

Approximately 14,000 additional courses of 
instructions to commence during fiscal year 
1952 in United States service schools have 
been programmed for foreign military per- 
sonnel. 

More French nationals are being trained 
by the United States in United States service 
schools than nationals of any other country. 

In answer to the second paragraph of your 
letter, there were a total of forty (40) United 
States Army, Navy, and Air Force tra 
missions in the following nineteen (19) for- 
eign countries on 31 December 1951: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, El 
Salvador, Venezuela, Iran, Liberia. 

In addition, United States military assist- 


Major General, United States 
Army, Director, Office of Military 
Assistance 


Speaker, 
shown this letter have been 











In the twentieth century, and earlier, 
nations that have devoted an overwhelm- 
ing part of their peacetime energies to 
war preparation have neither stayed out 
of war nor won wars after they started. 

The record is just the opposite, as 
Germany, Italy, and Japan can, today, 
so eloquently testify. 

Yes, the record supports the directly 
opposite conclusion—the conclusion that 
colossal preparation for war makes war 
most certain—and by overstrain, ex- 
hausts and defeats those who most 
strenuously prepare in advance. 

Mr. Speaker, for many reasons it is 
not easy to resist this hysterical stam- 
pede into militarism. It has not been 
a healthy or-rewarding endeavor else- 
where. I have no cause to believe that 
such resistance will be a pleasant task 
in the United States. 

It may not now be possible to secure 
a fair appraisal of what our Nation is 
doing to itself. The lash of war propa- 
ganda plus enticing economic and emo- 
tional pressures toward war may be ir- 
resistible. 


. Mr. Speaker, it has been that way be- 
ore. 

Early in 1944, when 14 Congressmen 
tried to get the administration to face 
up to the perils of unconditional sur- 
render, we were viciously smeared and 
discredited. 

Today unconditional surrender is gen- 
erally recognized not only as the greatest 
blunder of the war, but also as perhaps 
a fatal wound to western civilization. 
OPPOSING THE WARMONGERS A SOBERING TASK 


And so I recognize the difficulties fac- 
ing anyone who opposes the forces rush- 
ing us toward global war. He can ex- 
pect to be smeared as a diehard isola- 
tionist, pacifist, Communist dupe, and 
any other handy ugly smear words. 

Nevertheless, the duty to oppose a 
policy that may lead to greater national 
disasters cannot be evaded—regardless 
of its unpleasant potentialities. 

Mr. Speaker, our military expansion, 


and dictatorship in America, or global 
war that will lead to the same result. 


Ugly as this prediction may seem, it is 


STALIN ANTICIPATED PRESENT SITUATION 
Let us go way back to a report by Joe 
Stalin to the seventeenth congress of the 


Communist Party on January 26, 1934. 
Let us examine his thinking and prophe- 


cies then and measure them against 











As is well known, during the first im- 
perialist war it was also intended to destroy 
one of the great powers, viz, Germany, and 
to profit at her expense. And what was the 
upshot of this? They did not destroy Ger- 
many, but they sowed such hatred for the 
victors in Germany and created such a rich 
soil for revenge that they have not been able 
to clear up the revolting mess they made 
even to this day, and will not, perhaps, be 
able to do so for quite some time. 

But they did get the smash-up of capi- 
talism in Russia, the victory of the proletar- 
ian revolution in Russia, and, of course, 
the Soviet Union. What guaranty is there 
that the second imperialist war will produce 
better results for them than the first? 
Would it not be more correct to assume that 
the opposite will be the case? F 

* * * Still others, again, think that 
war should be organized against the 
U. S. S. R. Their plan is to defeat the 
U. S. S. R., divide up its territory, and profit 
at its expense. It would be a mistake to 
believe that it is only certain military circles 
in Japan who think in this way. We know 
that similar plans are being hatched in the 
leading political circles of certain states in 
Europe. Let us assume that these gentle- 
men pass from words to deeds. What may 
be the upshot? 

There can hardly be any doubt that such 
&@ war would be the most dangerous war for 
the bourgeoisie. It would be the most dan- 
g°rous war, not only because the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R. would fight to the very 
death to preserve the gains of the revolu- 
tion; it would be the most dangerous war for 
the bourgeoisie fcr the added reason that it 
would be waged not only at the fronts, but 
also behind the enemy’s lines. 

The bourgeoisie need have no doubt that 
the numerous friends of the working class 
of the U. S. S. R. in Europe and in Asia will 
do their best to strike a blow in the rear 
of their oppressors who start a criminal war 
against the fatherland of the working class 
of all countries. And let not messieurs the 
bourgeoisie blame us if some of the govern- 
ments so near and dear to them, which to- 
day rule happily “by the grace of God” are 
missing on the morrow after such a war. 
{Thunderous applause.] 

One such war against the U. S. S. R. has 
been waged already, if you remember, 15 
years ago. As is well known, the universally 
esteemed Churchill clothed this war in a 
poetic formula “the march of 14 states.” 
You remember, of course, that this war 
rallied the working people of our country 
into one united camp of heroic warriors, who 
stalwartly defended their workers’ and peas- 
ants’ homeland against the foreign foe. You 
know how it ended. It ended in the ejec- 
tion of the invaders from our country and 
the establishment of revolutionary Councils 
of Action in Europe. 

It can hardly be doubted that a second 
war against the U. S. S. R. will lead to the 
complete defeat of the aggressors, to revolu- 
tion in a number of countries in Europe and 
in Asia, and to the destruction of the bour- 
geois-landlord governments in those coun- 
tries (pp. 462-464, Problems of Leninism, 
by J. Stalin, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1947). 


As Stalin indicated in 1934, commun- 
ism did all right as a result of World War 
I, and the abortive struggle which fol- 
lowed in 1919. 

Communism thrives on war—and on 
war preparation that crushes the people 
with taxation and militarism. Must we 

‘ continu2 indefinitely to be too dumb to 
understand this—even when Stalin has 
explained it for us? 

The Russians talk about encirclement, 
ard our brass hats deny it vehemently. 

But the managers of our march into 
militarism can only be kidding them- 
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selves when they deny that we are in the 
midst of the most colossal war prepara- 
tion in history. 

BLOOD BATH FOLLOWS ARMAMENTS RACE 


Can any person of logical mind and 
even a little knowledge of history believe 
that such a military machine can be sub- 
stantially contracted without a blood- 
letting first? 

Where has that ever been achieved in 
the history of civilization? 

Where is the evidence that we can con- 
trol the military here, to say nothing of 
controlling the military in other lands 
who can involve us in war overnight 
through the devious alliances in which 
we are now entangled? 

Mr. Speaker, we have a Navy larger 
than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. 

We have men in uniform serving as 
conscripts and dying as conscripts in a 
war further away from their own na- 
tional lands than ever before in history. 

We have the largest military budget 
ever recorded in any nation that was not 
Officially at war. 

We are training foreign troops and 
stationing our own all over the world. 

We are building toward an industrial 
plant available for war purposes larger 
than any other in the world. 

IMPREGNABLE AMERICAN DEFENSE ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Speaker, every red-blooded Amer- 
ican believes in a strong and adequate 
national defense, plus a margin of safety 
beyond that point. 

Many of us believe that defense should 
include the whole Western Hemisphere. 

At the same time we believe that 
American military plans that attempt 
United States military dominance of the 
globe are recklessly perilous and cannot 
be maintained. Yet that is the present 
scope of our efforts. 

in the struggle for men’s minds, this 
impetuous military activity on our part 
has played into the hands of the Krem- 
lin. Already leaders in Europe and 
other continents are voicing the belief 
that America is forcing Russia into war. 

The deadly effects of this conclusion 
in the minds of many people cannot be 
measured. 

That belief will not diminish so long 
as feverish militarism continues to run 
unchecked here. 

Ignoring the deep-down beliefs of the 
people or trying to suppress their fears 
by smear campaigns will spread and 
heighten them. We might well under- 
stand that fact now. 

STATESMEN IN BOTH PARTIES HAVE WARNED 
AMERICA OF THE PERILS OF OVEREXTENSION 
Mr. Speaker, in recent months great 

Americans of both parties have warned 

the Nation of the dangers of our present 

policies. We must, as they have pointed 
out so ably, recalculate our policies to 
reduce our political and economic risks. 

To say that we cannot now change our 
course to preserve the Nation is the rank- 
est kind of defeatism. 

It is the defeatism of the boatman 
headed down Niagara River toward the 
Falls, who, recognizing his peril, would 
make no effort to change his course. 

Our prezent military global operations 
will, if continued only a short time, make 
our economic ruin certain. 
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Then communism will have the victory 
prophesied by Lenin, when he declared, 
I will force the United States to spend 
itself into destruction. 

We do not have to make Lenin's boast 
come true. Yet by cunning traps and sly 
needling, the Russians have enticed our 
uncomprehending and impatient leaders 
into giddy antics of overextension. 

EVIL MEN IN KREMLIN MUST CHORTLE 


And so, is it assuming too much to sup- 
pose that the men in the Kremlin are 
chortling behind their outward explo- 
sions of rage and indignation? 

Hog-wild militarism in America is 
bringing capitalistic Christianity, based 
on liberty, to its knees. 

Every major nation that added con- 
scription—UMT—to a gigantic arma- 
ment effort, has had a uniform fate— 
war and disaster. 

And soon Congress may get the full 
treatment of propaganda terrorism to 
frighten them into passage of UMT. 

Mr. Speaker, as in the past, I am not 
just going to talk against militarism. 

I will vote against it every time the 
roll is called. 

I wish I could do more—but I know this 
fact: If enough Members vote “no” this 
stampede will be stopped. 





Salaries for Judges to 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times coday, as follows: 

SALARIES FOR JUDGES 


Federal judges have an arduous and vexing 
judicial post, particularly in the southern 
district of New York, where 16 jurists are 
called upon to be economists, businessmen, 
and experts on seamanship, literature, and 
music. Twenty-two percent of all civil liti- 
gation in Federal courts is now pending in 
the southern district. This includes 65 
percent of the country’s litigations under the 
seamen’s statute. The southern district has 
more antitrust suits and criminal and civil 
cases than any four or five other Federal dis- 
tricts. The New York court is snowed under 
by patents, admiralty, copyright, and bank- 
ruptcy cases, to say nothing of fabulous re- 
organization proceedings involving hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. There are upward 
of 10,000 cases on the southern district’s 
docket and calendar. 

Thus it seems time to view realistically the 
inequity of paying Federal judges $15,009 
annually, whether the post is in New York 
or in rural areas. The cost of living in dis- 
similar areas should be taken into consid- 
eration. In most instances jurists sitting in 
the southern district have made a great 
financial sacrifice to take the job. It can 
be argued that it is a lifetime position and 
a great honor to be selected for one of the 
country’s most important courts. But to- 
day, with the high cost of living, a judge on 
the Federal bench is entitled to better com- 
pensation. Cne should note that New York 
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State Supreme Court justices receive $28,000 
@ year. 

One solution might be to set Federal 
Judges’ salaries on a comparable basis with 
the State court justices if that sum is greater 
than $15,000. It is important that the Fed- 
eral bench continue to attract worthy mem- 
bers. 








The Detroit Story: Hardship Caused by 
Lay-Offs in Automobile Plants and 
Stringent Relief Law 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 4 
HON. BLAIR MOODY N 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an unusually 
fine article entitled “The Detroit Story: 
Lay-Offs in Auto Plant Cut-Backs Bring- 
ing Families to Real Want,” by James 
Y. Newton, published in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 6, 1952. The 
article relates to the unemployment sit- 
uation in Detroit and other cities, and 
relates directly to Senate bill 2504, the 
defense unemployment bill of 1952, 
which has been scheduled for hearings 
before the Finance Committee on Feb- 
ruary 19. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Newton on the same subject, the latter 
article being entitled “Stringent Relief 
Law Balks Jobless in Quest for Relief.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 6, 1952] 
Tue Derrorr Storr—Lay-Orrs tn Avro PLANT 
CuT-Backs BRINGING FAMILIES TO REAL 
Want 





(By James Y. Newton) 

Derrort, February 6.—The pretty and seri- 
ous young housewife of a Detroit suburb 
seemed to have difficulty holding back a 
tear when she discussed their family prob- 
lems. 

Her husband, Sam, is one of the 105,000 
currently listed as unemployed in the De- 
troit area. Like so many of the others, Sam, 
being young and with little seniority at the 
plant, was just getting started well when 
th> lay-off came. 

“They told him,” she said, “they just 
didn’t have enough stuff to make enough 
cars to keep everybody on. We bought so 
many things we needed for the kids and 
ourselves, and we haven't finished paying 
for any of it.” 

The kids are a boy, 3%, and a girl, 2, 
whose shyness at the start of the interview 
wore off rapidly as Mrs. Sam told her story. 

Her husband, 27, had served the Navy in 
the Pacific during the war. He was from 
Tilinols; she is a native of the area in which 
they live. They met and were married after 


he got a job in an automobile plant. 
FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS TAKE-HOME PAY 
Sam's last job was on a Chrysier assembly 
line, and he had worked there 3 years when 
laid off 2 months ago. His take-home pay 
at the last was $55 a week. It had been 
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more earlier, before he was down 
to make way for workers of more seniority, 
Sam and the Mrs., meanwhile, had taken 
aside from the two 


The family is getting by on $31 a week 
un it compensation, and it has 11 
more weeks to run. After that, what hap- 
pens? Mrs, Sam didn’t know. She did 
know their $400 in bonds has dwindled to 
less than $40 and that Sam's father, 73, had 
met the last payment, something he 
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ormally make automobiles have been di- 
verted to military production. And the or- 
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something else of importance involved in 


or not far away. It is wasting away, as its 
all-important ingredient, manpower, drifts 
away seeking employment. 

WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 


But the real seriousness of the work prob- 
lem of Detroit and other automotive centers 
is not today’s situation, but what it might 
be tomorrow, a few weeks or months from 
now. 

Present estimates put the number of un- 
employed in the Detroit area at 105,000, or 
7.2 percent of the total work force. The to- 
tal of jobless in December was 121,000, when 
many auto workers were laid because of 








For the April-through-June quarter, the 
Government has allotted the industry 
enough copper and aluminum, the two 
scarcest metals, to build only 800,000 cars 
and 200,000 trucks. However, the industry 
was told it would be permitted to r.ake 
930,000 cars in the quarter-year if it can 
do so by s inventories and using 
substitutes for copper and aluminum. 

C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors, 
likens this situation to the Biblical story of 
the children of Israel, who were ordered by 
the Egyptians to make bricks without straw. 

“It caused trouble 3,000 years ago,” he said 
bitterly, “and it is causing trouble now.” 

It seems certain that additional quantities 
of aluminum will be given the auto industry, 
-along with other civilian industries, as a 
result of reduced aircraft production sched- 
ules in the next year. But the auto makers 
still would face a bricks-without-straw situ- 
ation on copper. 

FIFTY-SIX THOUSAND ESTIMATE FOR MARCH 

Max Horton, of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, says that if car pro- 


Detroit area to about 156,000 by March. In 
addition, further short-term lay-offs may be 
expected, adding as many as 50,000 to the 
unemployed totals for periods of 1 to 3 weeks. 

A total of 103,000 persons in Michigan, 
58,000 in the Detroit area—about double the 
figures of a year ago—are now receiving un- 
employment m. New claims are 
coming in at a rate of about 16,000 a week. 
In December, Michigan paid out $6,266,000 
to the unemployed. 

In December and January more than 
11,000 persons exhausted their 20-week com- 
pensation payments, and the rate of ex- 
hausts is increasing weekly. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952] 


Tue Derrorr STORY—STRINGENT RELIEF Law 
Bates JOBLESS IN QUEST FOR RELIEF 
(By James Y. Newton) 

Derrorr, February 7—For the jobless resi- 
dent of Detroit it is a long, hard step from 
the end of his unemployment compensation 
to the public relief rolls. 

The restrictions are so great that few try 
to qualify for relief benefits, and only a 
handful of those make it. This explains the 
anomaly of an actual decrease in the number 
of relief cases the past year, although unem- 

t has doubled to more than 100,000. 

Despite the heavy unemployment, only 100 
of the 4,473 persons on the relief rolis were 
listed as employables, or fit for full-time 


Applications were coming in at a rate of 


January, and it was unlikely many of those 
had found work. Some undoubtedly were 
being cared for by church and other chari- 
ties. 


DANGEROUS SITUATION 


To Daniel J. Ryan, superintendent of De- 
troit’s welfare department, the situation is 
filled with danger. He said the danger sig- 
nals increase as the employment problem 
becomes more acute. 

The first test of eligibility is that the appli- 
cant must be without compensation of any 
form, money, bonds, or other instruments 
convertible to cash, and he must have liqui- 
dated any life insurance policies he may have, 


possessed. 
After that, the investigation turns to the 


responsible 
parents, wife or husband, children or grand- 
children. 
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If the relative is found to have income in 
excess of what is considered enough to pro- 
vide him a “basic standard of living,” he 
must turn it over to the applicant. If the 
ti 


THREATS BRING PAYMENT 

In nearly all instances, the reluctant rela- 
tive comes through after threat of court 
action by the county attorney. A few are 
on the stubborn side, including a wife with 
a $600 monthly income, whose husband is 
down and out. They are having marital 
difficulties but are still legally married. It 
looks as if she will be separated from some 
of her dough. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO 
United Automobile Workers, says “unem- 
ployment in 1952 creates more hardship than 
unemployment in 1932.” 

He points out that the general depression 
of prices helped the victim of the early 
1930’s. Whereas in 1952, the unemployed 
not only suffers from depressed income, but 
he must pay inflated prices for the things 
he needs. 

That statement probably is correct in 
cases where unemployment payments have 
run out, or in extreme cases of large de- 
pendency. But it wouldn’t seem to hold 
true of the average person still receiving 
compensation. 

Among the unemployed interviewed in De- 
troit, there is the case of the young couple 
both of whom lost their jobs in auto plants— 
she in October and he in November. They 
have four children, ages 11, 9, 8, and 7. The 
two of them received a total of $62 a week 
compensation. 

DOWN FROM $130 

The family standard of living was built 
around the $130-a-week take-home pay they 
received when both were working. They 
were paying, per month, $36 rent, $20 (in 
January) heating oil, $4 for gas, $26 on the 
furniture, and $70 on their car. The weekly 
food bill for the six was taking about half 
the income. 

“You have got to feed them (the children) 
good or pay doctors’ bills,” the wife said. 
“Lots of mothers send their children to 
school without breakfast, but so far I 
haven't.” 

The couple is behind on payments for fur. 
niture and the automobile, but so far their 
creditors have been satisfied with a little 
each month. 

The wife said her $27-a-month compensa- 
tion will expire in 4 weeks. 

“Boy, when that runs out, I don’t know 
what we will do.” 

A 27-year-old veteran of the war in Europe 
is faring better. His compensation is about 
to expire, but his wife of 15 months is mak- 


the auto plants looking for work and finally 
has taken an examination for a post-office 


job. 
YOUTH IS DRAFT BAIT 


A 21-year-old youth, who had worked since 
he was 16, lost his job in December and 
couldn't get another one “because I am 
draft bait.” He said he had joined the Na- 
tional Guard and won't be called this year, 
but that it didn’t help him. 

The family has had all sorts of complica- 
tions, including a sick father and brother. 
Two other brothers on part-time work are 


of the youth’s unemployment pay. 
A large proportion of the unemployed are 
Wal aati ia 


course, the largest employers about Detroit, 
thousands of other shops, most 
ot which feed the auto industry. Ford and 
Chrysler have more operations in the area 
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than does GM, whose many more plants are 
more widely dispersed over Michigan and the 
entire country. 

Chrysler's employment in the Detroit area 
has dropped from 97,000 a year ago to 80,000; 
Ford’s, from 95,000 to 86,000. The General 
Motors’ Detroit area payroll, including 42,- 
000 persons, has shown a net decline of only 
1,700 since last October. 

But these figures, including both salaried 
and hourly rated employees, do not indicate 
the full extent of lay-offs among production 
line workers. 


SALARIED STAFFS INCREASE 


All three companies actually added to their 
salaried staffs in the past year, Ford by more 
than 1,500. This is explained as part of the 
build-up for defense work, including the em- 
ployment of engineers for new plants. A 
Ford spokesman said “the number of hourly 
rated workers will catch up when we get 
going” on military contracts. 

For GM, the city of Flint is a larger cen- 
ter of production than is Detroit. In Flint, 
the number of hourly rated workers declined 
from 46,500 a year ago to 41,500. 

H. W. Anderson, GM vice president, said 
his company has held lay-offs to a minimum 
because, in the boom days of 1950 and be- 
fore, GM made it a policy to work employees 
overtime rather than hire new ones. 

Hours of work have been cut greatly 
throughout the industry, so the number of 
persons unemployed is not a true measure of 
size of the depression that has bit Detroit. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, being a 
small-business man gives one an insight 
on what is going on in the United States 
more. so than being a Congressman, 
Last spring, you will recall, a horse bookie 
from California sent me a letter to my 
business address in Akron offering to give 
me a good tip for a small fee. I called 
the incident to the attention of the 
House and soon afterward the gentle- 
man was put out of business. 

This week I received another offer 
from B. B. Ford, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
That great bipartisan State seems to be 
a haven for these operators. 

Printed below you will find the letter 
to me from Mr. Ford. I hope Mr. Ford 
has a Federal gambling stamp, as it cer- 
tainly would be most improper to be 
contacting Members of Congress without 
having obtained same. I, personally, am 
checking on this gentleman and will in- 
form the Members when I get.the details 
on the racket he is operating. 

Los ANGELES, CaLir., February 1, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Ayres: We have information 
about a horse scheduled to start at Florida 
on February 8. It is our firm belief this horse 
will win at a worth while price. 

We would like to tell you what we know 
about this horse. Therefore to confirm your 
interest in the matter simply seal and mail 
the enclosed envelope. 

Yours truly, 
B. B. Forp. 


Scandals Exaggerated 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the International Teamster for 
February 1952: 


SCANDALS EXAGCERATED 


Within the last few weeks you have been 
reading a great deal about some of the men 
who were connected with the Government, 
especially in the Income Tax Division, who 
have gone wrong here and there financially. 
The percentage is very small, but that is not 
a sufficient excuse. The temptation is great, 
especially to men in our modern life with 
their wives and families continuously de- 
manding more and more. This is not true 
of all wives and families, but it is true of 
those people who have supposedly been liv- 
ing at the edge of the so-called upper 
bracket. There is nothing more foolish for 
& man or woman to do than to try to keep 
up with the Joneses. 

In the first place, out of thousands and 
thousands of men employed by the Govern- 
ment, there isn’t one-fiftieth of 1 percent 
who go wrong. I know of no institution 
where men and women have to handle the 
business and the money of thei: employers 
where there isn’t a black sheep, a weakling, 
&@ foolish individuei, a penny-ante thief ex- 
posed once in awhile. We surely have it 
within the courts in a small, insignificant 
manner. We have had proof in the past 
years of municipal and State judges decid- 
ing questions of law by reading certain opin- 
ions into the questions of law for sym- 

thetic reasons, or for other reasons. We 

ave it in the banking fraternity, where a 
cashier or similar employee nibbles some of 
the money that doesn’t belong to him. We 
have it in a very small way in the labor 
movement but the labor movement has 
cleaned house in that line thoroughly. 

When I became the president of this Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters we had 
many dishonest local representatives in the 
teamster unions. Some of them were out- 
side of the international and some of them 
refused to come into the international for 
many years because they knew they had to 
make an accounting of their dealings and 
especially their financial dealings to the 
international union. I had one fellow in 
Chicago, who is dead now, and I would not 
lie about him, who I knew was stealing the 
local’s money because the miserable salary 
he got was such that he could not afford to 
build the apartment houses he was building. 
His membership voted to affiliate with the 
international but he prevented that because, 
I repeat, he knew he would have to make a 
more thorough accounting of the financial 
affairs of his union. He stayed out in op- 
position to the membership. He was shot to 
death in Chicago by some: of his connections 
outside of the union. That happened 30 
years ago and that was only one instance, 

I might say today that in New York or 
Chicago or Los Angeles or Seattle, to my 
knowledge, we have not a dishonest man 
handling the moneys of local unions and if 
we find in office such a man I promise you 
he can’t remain, no matter what it costs. 

Now we have made considerable progress 
and so have all other labor unions, but I 
can only talk or write about the Te: msters 
Union, When I came into office as head of 
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this organization many years ago, I found 
out that business agents and salaried officers 
were almost starving. I, myself, was a busi- 
ness agent in Boston and I got $21 a week 
for salary and expenses and I had a large 
family. Three or four of those dollars each 
week went for 10-cent tips to the poor fel- 
lows, hard-working union teamsters, who 
needed a dime or a quarter on a Monday 
morning. They did not always pay back 
because they did not always have it to pay 
back. 

When I was elected general president my 
salary was eighteen hundred a year, $150 per 
month, and I had to live away from home 
nearly all the time. My family was in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the organization did not 
have money enough in those days to allow 
me to go back to see my family more than 
once in 3 months. I got along as best I 
could. I knew the job and I knew what it 
paid and I took the job, reluctantly, in or- 
der to save the international union from 
division, destruction, and wrongdoers. I am 
not a bit sorry. If I could do the same thing 
over again I would, because as the years 
rolled on and the international union got a 
little more money, they raised my salary un- 
til today I am getting a substantial salary. 
I don't want any more than what I am re- 
ceiving because I don’t need it. 

I hate to be using the pronoun “I” but I 
must, in order to explain the purpose of this 
article. I refused to be a candidate for of- 
fice in our last convention, almost 5 years 
ago, if they raised my salary. Why? I am 
trying to show to our people that the men of 
labor are nut in the labor movement entirely 
for salary, that there is a greater payment 
and reward than just dollars and cents. Yes, 
certainly, we need some -zoney. We must 
hold up our position. We are entitled to 
some pleasures, but as far as I know labor, 
I think that all of labor is as thoroughly 
devent, honest, and self-sacrificing as any 
large body of human beings in the whole 
world. 

Now, then, to get back to where we started, 
I am cick and tired of reading in large head- 
lines of the graft going on in Washington. 
I am going to say that the graft, if it is graft 
(I call it a weakness on the part of a few 
individuals) is just penny ante thievery, 
though we cannot condone any degree of 
hishonesty, compared to the thievery and 
dishonesty that went on during some of the 
previous administrations. Do you remember 
the Harding administration? Harding went 
into office March 4, 1921. He did not last 
long, but Harry Dougherty and that other 
mob from Ohio almost sold the gold leaf on 
the Capitol. That was the Harding Ohio 
mob. The so-called Kansas or Missouri 
crowd, which the newspapers nov’ charge to 
President Truman and his associates, were 
just penny ante, insignificant nickel pinch- 
ers compared with the Harding mob. 

Again, remember I am not condoning dis- 
honesty because when a man is sworn in as 
an employee of the Government—and I have 
taken that oath while acting as Administra- 
tive Assistant to President Roosevelt, which 
embodies honesty and faithfulness, he is a 
criminal in my judgment if he violates that 
oath of confidence, loyalty, and honesty. 
But, as I said before, we have had penny 
ante thefts and some big thefts in every de- 
partment of life. This is one of the weak- 
nesses of human nature with which some are 
afflicted. Honesty is not something that you 
can buy in the shop or store or from a doc- 
tor of medicine. Honesty is an ingrained 
quality of birth and life, mostly coming from 
the people responsible for your human exist- 
ence. 

Some men will cheat, even though they 
know they are bringing disgrace on them- 
selves, their families and those who entrusted 
them with the responsibility of the position 
they hold. But it is really and truly laugh- 
able to read the headlines about some un- 
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fortunate fellow whose wife got a fur coat 
as a present from somebody who thought 
that this individual or his wife might be 
able to help by saying a kind word for them 
to some official of the Government who had 
a little higher position than they had. After 
all, isn't it a human instinct to help some 
friend? Of course it is, but when that per- 
son sends a present to your wife or daugh- 
ter or your son, then you are blind unless 
you can see that it is an indirect bribe. This 
is why I am opposed to banquets and pres- 
ents and gifts given to your business agent 
or to me or anyone else because it is an in- 
direct way of trying to win favors, and, I re- 
peat, there is no need of your doing that be- 
cause if your cause is just and your claim 
is based on righteousness you need not give 
a present to anyone to win so-called good 
will. 

Oh, yes, I fully understand 99 percent of 
our people are thoroughly honest and that 
they love and admire and respect the men 
who work for them and that from the gra- 
ciousness of their hearts they want to show 
that love and respect by giving them a ban- 
quet or some trivial gift. I know all that, 
but, again, there are instances where such 
affairs are encouraged outside of the meet- 
ing, but, I repeat, and I know what I am 
talking about, those kind of affairs are so 
rare that you can hardly find an instance of 
it within the labor movement and, espe- 
cially, within the Teamsters’ organization. 

I don’t know that I am willing to send to 
the gallows some fellow who worked for 
the Government down in Washington for 
such petty offenses, although it should not 
be, but the purpose of this article is to 
remind our people that all this hullabaloo 
is over practically an insignificant weakness 
in a few individuals in Government service, 
forgetting the qualities and sacrifices of the 
millions of honest men and women in the 
country’s service. Again, I have often looked 
back and thought of the grafting thieves we 
had for years in governmental departments, 
who I repeat would sell the National Capitol 
if they could get a buyer, and believed that 
they could escape the law, and many of them 
did go unpunished. 

So, my dear members and friends, don't 
pay much attention to this so-called ex- 
posure of wrongdoers. It means very, very 
little, and I assure you, and I am willing to 
take oath to it, that the so-called grafting 
‘and dishonesty now exposed, which I repeat 
should not be, is only a drop in the ocean 
compared to what.went on in administra- 
tions past. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DoucLas N 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the 1951 Honor 
Roll, an editorial published by the Chi- 
cago Defender on January 5, 1952, to- 
gether with the text of its honor roll, 
including the names of the persons and 
institutions making the greatest contri- 
butions during the past year, in the judg- 
ment of this great paper, to the strength- 
ening of democracy. It is most worth- 
while, in my opinion, to give recognition, 
as the Chicago Defender does, to the 
positive contributions being made to bet- 
ter understanding and justice in order to 











counterbalance the publicity given to un- 
fortunate incidents that occasionally mar 
our community life. I am glad to pre- 
sent this editorial for insertion in the 
REcorp, at the request of my friend, Mr. 
John H. Sengstacke, publisher and editor 
of the Chicago Defender. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe 1951 Honor Rou 


Once again the Chicago Defender takes 
great pride in calling national attention to 
the work and contribution of individuals 
and institutions that have strengthened our 
democracy in the past year. Of the 10 indi- 
viduals cited on the Defender honor roll, 
each has, in his own individual way, struck 
a blow for freedom, for fair play, for friend- 
ship and brotherly love. Similarly the five 
institutions cited by the Defender have 
adopted policies and followed practices which 
give them a position of distinction in the 
cause of brotherhood. 

Scores of individuals and institutions 
throughout the county were considered 
by the Defender editors for these citations, 
and the task of selecting the most worthy 
has never been more difficult. To them and 
to the honorees we express our sincere ap- 
preciation and heartfelt gratitude. They 
have labored mightily on behalf of righteous- 
ness and their words and deeds are like the 
stars that guide us across the angry seas of 
racism and bigotry. 

It is incumbent upon all of us to acknowl- 
edge and acclaim the steps taken each year 
toward the full realization of the ideals 
which undergird our democracy. Thereby 
we fortify our convictions and our faith and 
give new strength to those who fight for jus- 
tice, often against great odds. We salute 
the 1951 honorees and pray that their good 
deeds will inspire all America. 


1951 DerenpER Honor ROLL 

The curtain fell on the eventful year 1951 
last week, and the names of 10 outstanding 
Americans and 5 institutions were recorded 
on the Chicago Defender honor roll. 

Prom many walks of life they came, foster- 
ing the ideal that all men are created equal. 

Of the 10 persons cited in 1951, 4 are white 
and 6 Negroes. 

One of those honored—Pfc William Thomp- 
son—gave his life in strife-torn Korea in the 
cause of democracy. 

The list of outstanding persons also in- 
cludes Henry Ford II, Orestes Minoso, and 
Gov. Paul Dever, of Massachusetts. 

The five institutions honored include three 
universities—Drake, Notre Dame, and the 
University of Illinois. 

Rudolph Bing, Metropolitan Opera general 
manager, for breaking down color bar in em- 
ployment by hiring Collins as com- 
pany’s first permanent ballerina. 

Gov. Paul Dever, of Massachusetts, for 
hiring a colored secretary, Mrs. Ruth Wil- 
liams, and pressing for better race relations. 

O. O. Morris, YMCA leader in Chicago, for 
setting the pace in “Y” work in 1951 and for 
leadership in the building of new $1,500,000 
Washington Park YMCA in Chicago. 

Henry Ford II, for using the vast Ford re- 
sources in the fight against racism and 
urging fair play in employment. 

Pfc William Thompson, winner of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, for sacrificing his 
life in valor above and beyond the call of 
duty in the Korean war to uphold the ideals 
of democracy. 

Gen. M. B. Ridgway, for his order banning 
Jim Crow in the Pacific command and speed- 
ing up integration in units of the Army. 

Orestes Minoso, genial Cuban player on 
Chicago White Sox baseball team, for cap- 
turing the hearts of the Nation's fans and 
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being voted American League rookie of the 
year by the Sporting News for his brilliant 
play throughout the season. 

Monte Irvin, baseball star, for helping 
spark New York Giants to National League 
pennant and seeking a seat in the New 
Jersey Legislature. 

Rev. Roland T. Heacock, minister of all- 
white congregation in Connecticut, for his 
work in promoting interracial understand- 
ing and good will. 

Lt. George W. Lee, of Memphis, for his 
fight against illiteracy and for rallying 
Negroes to register and vote in Memphis. 

University of Illinois, for the election of 
Clarice Davis homecoming queen by the stu- 
dent body and for honoring a Negro at its 
traditional Dad’s Day celebration. 

Drake University, for withdrawing from 
the Missouri Valley Conference because of 
treatment given football star Johnny Bright, 
who was injured in game with Oklahoma 
A. and M. 

St. Francis Hospital, of Charleston, W. Va., 
for practicing fair employment and integra- 
tion despite protests and walk-outs. 

Notre Dame University, for expanding the 
principle of democratic education and active 
— in campus life of all races and 


ational Conference of Christians and 
Jews, for its distinguished work in promoting 
brotherhood and denouncing intolerance. 





Russia Has a Policy 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT {\ 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Russia Has a Policy,” published 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of January 24, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 





Russia Has a Po.icy 


The United States must have “something 
besides a negative and purely defensive pol- 
icy in Asia” if that area of the world is to 
be saved from Communist aggression, John 
Foster Dulles told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in urging ratification of 


—— in our history have we 
tist attitude toward despot- 
see no reason why we should do 
tate Department's Republican 
foreign policy adviser said. We must adopt 
@ positive policy and “get away from the 
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by while Russia trained and armed an in- 
vasion army in North Korea. The policy 
there, as it was interpreted by Owen Latti- 
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more, a State Department consultant, was 
to let Korea fall to the Reds without having 
it appear that we had done the pushing. 

When the Communists, thus encouraged, 
launched their invasion, President Truman 
abandoned the “wait and see” policy for the 
moment and decided to oppose them. So 
American troops were given an assignment 
which the South Koreans might have han- 
dled for themselves if they had been 
equipped as well as Russia had equipped the 
North Koreans. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was driving the 
North Korean Reds back toward the Yalu 
River when Red China intervened. Then 
began a new phase of the Acheson appease- 
ment policy, known as the limited war. 
Under this policy the United States Air Force 
was not permitted to attack the enemy’s 
bases and supply lines in Manchuria. 

This idea of doing nothing which might 
offend the Chinese Communists who had at- 
tacked us apparently was the brain child of 
the Socialists then in control of the British 
Government. 

Now the Russian-sponsored truce talks 
seem to have reached dead end, after 7 
months of fruitless wrdngling. The Reds 
have used this time to dig in, increase their 
air and ground strength, and build up their 
supplies. United Nations morale has deteri- 
orated until most of our allies are willing to 
settle for almost any deal the Communist 
aggressors will accept. Under this pressure, 
our truce negotiators have traded away their 
bargaining power until they have little left 
but self-respect. 

Any day now our Government may have to 
decide whether to retreat or fight—and if the 
decision is to fight, whether to fight to win or 
to resume the policy of fighting with one 
hand tied behind its back. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that the State 
Department and the Pentagon have decided 
that the United States can't let Indochina 
fall to the Chinese Reds. 

A policy in Asia? Yes, Mr. Dulles, we need 
one, and soon. 

Appeasement has failed. The limited war 
strategy has only served to bring us closer to 
a bigger war—and how big we can only sur- 
mise. 

While we ponder what play to call, Moscow 
is running with the ball. 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words in support 
of H. R. 3719, introduced by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. Terms of the 
Geneva Conference require nations hav- 
ing prisoners of war and forcing them to 
labor, to pay them approximately $1.50 
per day. The United States completed 
its obligation under this measure and 
paid to the foreign nations who were our 
former enemies in World War IT a total 
of $162,000,000. Our boys who were pris- 
oners of these same nations are entitled 
to $82,000,000. They have not received 
one cent in payment. The War Claims 
Commission reports that the funds of 
foreign nations held in this country far 
exceed that amount. Mr. Dempsey’s bill 
would make payment to these deserving 
veterans. I urge your signature on peti- 
tion No, 7 and support of this measure. 
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Use of Tidelands Oil Revenues for Schools 
and Colleges 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 47 
HON. LISTER HILL N 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article deal- 
ing with the situation affecting our 
schools, published in the January 30, 
1952, issue of the American Federation 
of Labor News-Reporter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Senators SOUND ALARM ON TIDELANDS O1L— 
Hit, Wovutp Use REVENUES FOR NATION's 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

(By Paul S. Green) 

Senators from both parties are sounding 
the alarm against a brazen attempt to steal 
a fabulous sum of money from the rightful 
owners, the American people. The case in- 
volves oil and natural gas resources worth 
an estimated fifty to one hundred billion 
dollars, and possibly much more. 

The issue concerns the disposition of reve- 
nues from oil and natural gas leases in land 
under the Pacific and Gulf Coasts, off the 
shores of California, Texas, and Louisiana— 
the so-called tidelands oil. The Supreme 
C-urt has decided four times that these 
deposits belong to all the people. But the 
big oil companies and the three State legis- 
latures are trying to get these decisions re- 
versed and claim these fabulous profits tor 
themselves. 

SIMILAR BILL VETOED 

The steal has been averted in a number 
of previous attempts, but this time there is 
a@ good chance it will succeed. If it does it 
will make the mink coat and influence scan- 
dals look like peanuts. 

Pressure by the oil lobbyists and their 
friends in the Senate forced the issue to the 
top of the agenda of the Senate Interior 
Committee. They were not strong enough 
to get committee approval for their bill at 
a meeting last week, but thoy did get a 
stopgap measure sent to the floor. 

When it comes up, they will bring up their 
heavy guns to ram their own bill threugh, 
just as they did in the House last year. 
President Truman vetoed a similar bill in 
1946, but there is some doubt whether he 
will do so again. 

Pourteen “emocratic and four Republican 
Senators, led by Alabama's Lister Hix1, have 
another bill pending to use these revenues 
for schools and colleges all over the country. 

Their bill carries cut a great American 
tradition in disposing of public lands. In 
the early days of our country, Congress 
passed laws dedicating certain lands, whose 
ownership was sought by various States, to 
the cause of public education. These laws 
have been called among the most important 
ever passed, and the Hill proposal could have 
similar far-reaching effects. 

Senator "Iu stresses the value of Federal 
control of these resources to our national 
defense. 

“The oil companies are not thinking in 
terms of national defense,” he explained. 
“They are thinking of their own profits. 
They can come nearer to controlling this oil 
through the States than through the Fed- 
eral Government, since they already control 
most of the State petroleum commissions.” 


CRISIS IN SCHOOLS 


Senator Hrrz called attention to the great 
crisis confronting our educational system, 
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with a new generation of school children 
pouring into overcrowded, obsolete, firetrap 
schools. 

“There is grave danger the Senate will 
pass the House bill,” he warned, “unless the 
people make themselves heard and insist on 
the use of these funds for the benefit of 
the entire Nation. Every individual is a 
stockholder in this oil, and every American 
child should have the opportunity for a good 
education.” 





The Show-Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


4 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I present for the Recorp the follow- 
ing copy of an address I made before the 
junior chamber of commerce, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., February 2, 1952: 


Tue SHow-Down 
I 


The most important thing that happened 
to the world after the birth of Christ was 
the founding of the Republic of the United 
States of America. 

There is a direct connection between these 
two events. The principle of government 
upon which this Republic was founded could 
not have existed without the birth of Christ. 

It was based upon the colossal idea of 
the dignity and sovereignty of the individ- 
ual. Under God's concept, each individual 
is considered a sovereign, a separate entity, 
potentially capable of performing any func- 
tion and free to try; free to live his life in 
his own way provided he does not trespass 
upon the right of others to do the same 
thing. This is the basis of the idea of in- 
dividual liberty and opportunity upon which 
Government was founded. 

Establishing a new Government and bas- 
ing it upon the proposition that all rights 
resided in the people was unique. 

For 2,000 years all the governments of 
the Old World had been based on the the- 
ory that all power resided in the govern. 
ment. It was under that theory of gov- 
ernment that Jesus was tried, convicted, and 
crucified—not for any crime, but because of 
his ministry. 

The government gave to the people only 
such rights as the. government saw fit to 
bestow and which the government could 
withdraw at will. That system of govern- 


ment did not recognize the dignity or sov- 
ereignty of man, 





1 

Our forefathers reversed the whole trend 
of history when they enunciated the propo- 
sition that all liberty and all power resided 
in the individual and not in the Govern- 
ment. They gave limited powers to the Fed- 
eral Government, beyond which the Federal 
Government could not go. Our Govern- 
ment is the servant, not the master, of the 
people. 

The totalitarian concept that all power 
resides in the government and that the peo- 
ple belong to the government, is repugnant 
to every provision of our Constitution and 
to every instinct of the American people. 
The American people do not belong to the 
Government. The American Government be- 
longs to the people—and the people belong 
only to God. 

Something seems to have happened to that 
small cross section of Europeans that came 
to these shores. They became supermen. 
They exercised vision and performed feats 
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of progress of which the Old World had never 
dreamed. 


This principle of liberty and individual 
opportunity is the basis for our system of 
enterprise of free management and free labor 
and out of it arose the great productive ca- 
pacity of the United States which has given 
our people the highest standard of living ever 
enjoyed by any people. It was this principle 
of government that made it possible for the 
United States, with only 6 percent of the 
world population, and less than one-third of 
its natural resources to produce more military 
equipment and matériel during World War 
II than all the other nations, both allied and 
enemy, combined; and today we produce 
about one-half of all goods produced by all 
the nations of the world. 

With this system of liberty and enterprise, 
as an incentive, our people are constantly 
developing new inventions, new techniques, 
new methods, to improve production. Our 
workers are twice as productive as workers 
in Great Britain and three times as produc- 
tive as those in France or Russia. Our sole 
diers are the best fighters of any soldiers in 
the world. This is not because their train- 
ing is superior, it is rather because, being 
reared in this spirit of liberty, our soldiers 
have developed an ingenuity, a self-reliance, 
and a determination that enables them to 
perform feats that surpass understanding. 
It was productive capacity that enabled us 
to gain a complete and overwhelming victory 
in both world wars. It is productive ca- 
pacity which Red Russia knows must be de- 
stroyed before she dare risk another global 
war. 

This unique provision of Government, pro- 
viding for individual opportunity, which 
was written into our Constitution, means 
that every man may become just as prosper- 
ous and well to do as his energy, ability, and 
determination may permit. This principle 
of government was the atomic power of the 
eighteenth century. It released a torrent of 
human activity in the North American wil- 
derness that carried our people farther and 
faster up the road of progress than any peo- 
ple had ever traveled before. 

It is this principle of liberty which is basic 
to free government that is seriously endan- 
gered today. The time has come when those 
who have a common objective of preserving 
the American way of life must find a means 

of working together regardless of party or 
nationality. Unless every American puts his 
shoulder to the wheel, this principle of gov- 
ernment will be destroyed. This responsi- 
bility rests heavily upon the young people of 
America, because you young Americans have 
the big stake involved. The danger is from 
forces from within more than from without. 

Soviet Russia and its fellow travelers think 
that free government and its resulting sys- 
tem of free enterprise contain the seeds for 
their own destruction. Just before his 
death, Lenin made his great prediction that 
England would expand herself into destruc- 
tion, Germany would arm herself into de- 
struction, and the United States would spend 
herself into destruction. That is what Rus- 
sia is counting upon. 

Iv 


The damage to our Government and world 
position has been wrought by our own 
master planners—men who see in the cur- 
rent world unrest an opportunity for im- 
posing their brand of state socialism on the 
American people. They know that this great 
productive capacity of America which grew 
out of this principle of liberty and individual 
opportunity must be destroyed before social- 
ism can be advanced. 

Their plan is simple. Destroy the ability 
of the citizen to take care of himself and 
he will have to turn to Government. Destroy 
his independence and you destroy his self- 
respect and his security. One of the age- 








worn means of doing this is through Govern. 

ment spending—resulting in taxation, infla- 
tion, destruction of savings, controls, and 
many other devices with which we are now 
confronted. 

Washington’s master planners are floun- 
dering in a sea of controls, confusion, cor- 
ruption, communism, and confiscation—con- 
fiscation of both life and property. These 
five C’s are the pressing issues before the 
people today. 

; v 

One of the deadliest weapons of all is 
wasteful expenditures by the Government 
and resultant taxation. The magnitude of 
Government spending is appalling. It has 
grown to such a point it has become difficult 
to relate to anything so we can understand it. 

The public laws which were enacted by 
the Eighty-second Congress last year call for 
the expenditure of $102,000,000,000. This is 
$3,100 for every family in the United States. 
The President estimates actual expenditures 
of $71,000,000,000 for the year of 1952 ex- 
cluding the Korean war. In addition to this, 
_the State governments have a budget of 
about $18,000,000,000. This makes a total 
expenditure for government this year of 
nearly $100,000,000,000—or about one-third 
of our national income. 

Mr. Truman has spent $267,000,000,000 
since his administration came to power— 
and I mean power—in 1945. This is $23,- 
000,000,000 more than was spent by all of 
his predecessors in 156 years of our history. 

He will collect in taxes this year $67,000,- 
000,000. This is more than one-fourth of 
what it took to run our Government to the 
end of the Roosevelt administration. It is 
four times more than was ever collected in 
any other 4 years of peace in any adminis- 
tration. The tax load we are asked to as- 
sume exceeds that imposed on any people in 
all history. It can have but one end. 

Our national debt of $257,000,000,000 is 
more than two times as much as the com- 
bined debt of the 22 principal countries of 
Europe (not including Russia), whose com- 
bined debt is only $115,000,000,000. Our debt 
comes to $1,700 per capita, or $6,500 for the 
average family. The Federal taxes this year 
will be $1,650 for the average family. The 
proposed expenditure of $85,000,000,000 in 
1953 would be $1,935 per family. 

vI 


Since 1940 we have spent $106,000,000,000 
in connection with our commitments to 
other nations; and since the end of World 
War II in 1945 we have appropriated for aid 
to countries outside of our own borders 
$43,000,000,000. These billions have been 
given with such a lavish hand in disregard of 
need that Sweden has just returned §11,- 
000,000, saying, “Thank you, we do not need 
it.” In addition to the military aid, this in- 
cludes economic aid to 45 nations in an effort 
to raise their standard of living in all these 
nations. In the last session we appropriated 
$7,500,000,000 plus $2,000,000,000 for military 
construction overseas for a grand total of 
$9,500,000,000 for a 10-month period. 

How much is $9,500,000,000? There are in 
the United States a total of 474 cities having 
& population of 25,000 or more. The total 
expenditures for all of these cities for 1950 
were $5,000,000,000, including every munici- 
pal service in every city, such as schools, 
hospitals, sanitation, police, fire protection, 
health service, libraries, and public welfare. 

In short, $5,000,000,000 operates all of our 
cities for 1 year. So the $9,500,000,000 just 
voted, under the leadership of the Socialist 
world savers in Washington, would operate 
all of our American cities tax-free for nearly 
2 years. 

Last year we spent only $4,500,000,000 on 
public education in the United States. The 
money appropriated for foreign aid last year 
would run all of our schools for 2 years. 
This is the real measure of the administra- 
tion's give-away program. 
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Under this administration's world social- 
ism program, the American people are taxed 
to aid and assist every nation and people on 
the face of the globe, while our own cities 
and States suffer overcrowded schools, fail- 
ing hospital facilities, rutted streets and 
highways, snailing traffic congestion, and 
great areas of our West lie arid for lack of 
water storage facilities. No money is avail- 
able to care for the real needs of America. 


At the present time, more than one-third 
of our national income is going for govern- 
ment. Every citizen works 1 day in $ for 
government. A citizen’s freedom is danger- 
ously impaired when one-third of his income 
is seilzeq by the Government. 

The deadliest enemy of freedom and our 
system of economy is taxation, whereby the 
Government takes more and more away from 
the citizen and leaves less and less for his 
support. The citizen will soon be like a boy 
in boarding school. The Government will 
leave him only some spending change and 
will tell him when to go to bed, when to get 
up, and where to work. 

Before World War I, government—Federal, 
State, and local—took only 6 percent of the 
national income through taxes. This meant 
that for every $100 earned by a citizen, gov- 
ernment took only $6. As late as 1941 they 
took only 15 percent. This meant that for 
every $100 earned by a citizen in 1941, gov- 
ernment took $15 from his pocket. By 1945, 
taxation was taking 27 percent of the citi- 
zen’s income; this year it is taking 29 per- 
cent; and next year it will take about 32 


In other words, Americans today are giv- 
ing one-third of every dollar they earn to pay 
the cost of government. 

This year, the Federal Government will col- 
lect $67,000,000,000 in taxes. This will leave 
a deficit of an estimated $3,000,000,000. The 
President has suggested an increase in ex- 
penditures for next year of about $17,000,- 
000,000 and he says another tax bill is neces- 
sary to balance the expenditures. To balance 
the budget, another bill of near $20,000,000,- 
000 will be required. We are now scraping 
the very bottom of the tax barrel. 

How can twenty billions more be raised? 
Tf we took, through taxes, all the incomes of 
thousand and over, they would yield only 
d one-half billions, less than one- 
amount needed to balance the 
year. This means any increase 
to largely come from the masses 
-income groups and would be 
on to the people in increased prices, 
resultant demands for increased wages. 
beyond a certain point are definitely 
. There is certainly no incentive 
procrastinate now because what we can do 
and put off until tomorrow may be 
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: eventually 60 percent, as it is 
in Soviet Russia today, where the government 
controls everything and everybody. 


built. Remember Lenin's prediction that 
the United States would destroy itself by 
spending. 

It should be crystal clear that when gov- 
ernment takes one-third of what people earn, 
when they work 1 day in 3 for government, 
they can no longer be free and independent. 
They must look to government for help. They 
have become just what the Socialists dream 
of, incipient wards of the state. 


One way by which our Government under- 
took to protect the people against this even- 
tuality was to reserve to the States and local 
government certain rights. If this principle 
of States’ rights, by which the States assume 
the responsibility for rendering certain gov- 
ernmental services instead of Federal Gov- 
ernment, is preserved, the dead hand of the 
Federal Government will stand. 

The best government is the government 
close to home, where you can keep an eye 
on what's being done. Irresponsible Federal 
spending is taking a terrible toll of State 
and local governments—the very govern- 
ments that render the more essential 
services. 

The aim of this administration is simple— 
centralize all power in Washington and con- 
trol the lives of our citizens from there. 
Already the Federal Government has invaded 
every t tax field with one excep- 
tion—the general property tax. State and 
local government is being surely and delib- 
erately stranged by Washington. 

The only belt-tightening being done these 
days is by the American people. The Federal 
Government is getting fatter every day as 
it dreams up new ways to spend money— 
mostly, of course, in the name of national 
defense. The Truman administration has 
sought power never dreamed of in the pink- 
est days of the New Deal. Even last January, 
the President's budget dragged out the en- 
tire socialistic program: the same old thread- 
bare socialist schemes aimed at medicine, 
education, credit, housing, industry, natural 
resources; and even the essence of the thor- 
oughly discredited Brannan plan was pulled 
in by its heels in the name of rearmament. 
Last spring, when the President came to Con- 
gress for an extension of price control, he 
asked for a law which would have controlled 


except prices. 

With a brazenness that is unbelievable in 
view of its own blunders, the administration 
made demands that went far beyond wage 
and price control, that went far beyond any 
demands ever made by any President. Now 
let’s see just what he did want. 

He requested authority for the Federal 
Government— 

1. To build Government-owned plants. 

2. To set up Government corporations in 
competition with private industry and em- 
powered to seize entire industries, one by 
one—a process called nationalization in Brit- 
ain, where they are more honest in their 
socialism. 


3. To move whole industries and popula- 
tions from one section of the country to an- 
other by Government edict. 

4. To sneak in the discredited Brannan 
plan to socialize agriculture through a sys- 
tem of so-called production subsidies. 

5. And, finally, power to require every 
business, big or litle, to take out a Govern- 
ment license which would put all business 
at the mercy of some bureaucrat, a control 
which could be easily extended to the farmer 
and laborer. 
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These schemes show how far down the 
road to socialism this administration has 
traveled. They show how far the insidious 
doctrines of the Old World have penetrated. 
They match anything the Marxists ever 
dreamed of. We have never been faced with 
anything so dishonest and corrupt as the 
schemes to socialize America. These schem- 
ers do not dare take their proposals to s0- 


cialize our country directly to the people. 
They know they would be overwhelmingly 
defeated. Yet they are gaining victories 
daily. 

They are slowly but surely moving this 
country into a total state where the all- 
powerful Government would control every 
act of the people. They accomplish their 
socialistic ends by capricious interpretation 
of our laws, by flagrant stretching of limited 
authority, by creating false emergencies, and 
by seizing on new emergencies to engineer 
new power grabs. 

These schemers do not dare an honest 
frontal attack. They are back-door opera- 
tors. They creep like thieves in the night. 
They are the pickpockets of American 
politics. 

Unless sound-thinking Americans, regard- 
less of party, press the fight to preserve the 
American way and press it to the last ditch, 
socialism will triumph in America. The only 
hope lies in an aroused electorate, and we 
must move fast or these disciples of social- 
ism, these suborners of our Constitution and 
of our liberty, will have wrecked our coun- 
try. Truly, we stand today in the twilight 
zone of disaster. 

Money and authority for launching all of 
these socialistic schemes were sought amid 
trumpet calls for a stronger defense, and the 
President dared Congress to cut his budget. 
If these socialistic schemes recommended 
by the President had been adopted their ag- 
gregate cost would have amounted to another 
fifteen or twenty billion. The socialized 
medicine plan alone would cost five or six 
billion and nobody can estimate the cost of 
the Brannan plan. These schemers in Wash- 
ington are rapidly moving us from a free 
economy to a “fee” economy. 

x1 

What Washington wants is an uncon- 
trolled Government and a controlled people. 
What this country needs is a controlled Gov- 
ernment and a free people. Our Government 
was established upon the principle that all 
rights resided in the people. 

The world again looks to us for leader- 
ship—for proof that free people are com- 
petent to govern themselves. 

Americans for the hrst time are losing con- 
fidence in themselves. Today we are a na- 
tion assailed by doubts and insecurity. Even 
in the darkest days of the American Revo- 
lution, the people never lost faith in the out- 
come. Today we are experiencing fear for 
our national security, fear for our lives. 

On the international scene, we have been 
out-bargained, out-smarted, and out-ma- 
neuvered. Being threatened with socialism 
at home is bad enough, but we are rapidly 
losing the world struggle against commu- 
nism, due to the wobbly, fuzzy-minded poli- 
cies which our Government has been fol- 
lowing in the field of foreign relations, and, 
strange to say, this administration is using 
the stupidity of its own blunders in the 
fight against world communism as an excuse 
to foist upon the American people the twin 
of communism-socialism. 


x 


Consider how we stood as a nation when 
the war ended in 1945, less than 6 years ago. 
We had won a compiete and overwhelming 
victory for free Government. In this strug- 
gie, our country with 6 percent of the world 
population and less than one-third of its 
natural resources, produced more military 
equipment and material than all other na- 
tions, both Allied and enemy. 

At the close of the war, we had the greatest 
military machine the world had ever seen; 
we had the greatest Air Force ever assembled 
by any nation, we had a Navy larger than 
all the navies in the world combined includ- 
ing Great Britain; we had a merchant fleet 
larger than the fleets of all other nations 
combined; and, we had an Army unmatched 
for skill and fighting ability. 
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We stood at the very pinnacle of history. 
All nations were looking to us for support, 
inspiration, and guidance. Europe was 
ravaged, Red Russia was riddled by the dev- 
astation of war, Asia was so weak it required 
milk feeding. Japan, Germany, and Italy 
had been brought to their knees. 

Now let’s consider what has happened in 
6 tragic years: Red Russia gobbled up na- 
tion after nation due to the blunders at 
Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and to 
the incredibly stupid policies of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Acheron. In these con- 
ferences, they referred to Communist Rus- 
sia as a peace-loving democracy and Henry 
Waliace seemed to think it even a little bet- 
ter than our own, 

The result hus been that Soviet Russia's 
domination spread from 170,000,000 people in 
1945 to 800,000,000 today. We gave her many 
strategic areas and aided her with material 
and money in building up her military power. 
We were practicing appeasement of commu- 
nism, both at home and abroad. 

We took Communists and fellow-travelers, 
the Typhoid Marys of communism, into stra- 
tegic positions ir our Government. Our 
Government was openly advocating that the 
Communists »e admitted to a coalition gov- 
ernment in China. It had overlooked the 
fact that the only way a coalition \ith a 
tiger can succeed is when you are inside 
the tiger. 

xIII 


At the same time our military, our Air 
Force, and our Navy, were allowed to degen- 
erate into a force so weak that we were 
caught short and humiliated by a Communist 
army in Korea and were finally saved only 
by the incredible bravery of our soldiers and 
the able generalship of that great American, 
Douglas MacArthur; a senseless war, need- 
lessly brought on by the President and his 
Secretary of State. 

It has already cost us 125,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, and near another 
100,000 in nonbattle casualties. More Amer- 
ican boys have been killed and wounded in 
the undefined Korean war than in the 3 years 
of Pacific war from December 7, 1941, to 
December 7, 1944. 

The Korean war was the direct result of 
the incredible stupidity of this administra- 
tion. It was started by the President, with- 
out even consulting Congress, and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which places upon 
Congress the sole responsibility for declaring 
war. This war is a Truman war. 

As a result of Old World experiences where 
people were enslaved by useless wars for cen- 
turies, our forefathers provided specifically 
in our Constitution that only people, through 
the Congress, could ceclare war. The Presi- 
dent had no right to plunge us into war 
without a declaration by Congress, and never 
again should we be put into an undeclared 
war; never again should our men be forced 
to fight for less than total victory. 

If we had kept as much as one divisicn in 
South Korea until the South Koreans had 
bee trained and equipped and Dean Ache- 
son and other administration leaders had 
not announced to the world we were not 
interested in the defense of Korea and For- 
mosa, when we did withdraw our troops, the 
Communists would never have invaded South 
Korea and there would have been no cause 
for the Korean war. 

The MacArthur hearings caused the pub- 
lication of a State Department document 
which had been sent to our officials around 
the world. This document stressed the al- 
leged unimportance of the loss of Formosa 
(and Korea) to the Communists. It said, 
“Formosa has no special military signifi- 
cance.” Every military authority, Mac- 
Arthur, Marshall, Bradley, Collins, Vanden- 
berg, and Sherman said just the opposite. 

As the results of the tragic mistakes of 
the administration, America, which emerged 
from the war the greatest power on earth, is 
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today cringing before the Kremlin, which 
threatens not only our own security, but 
civilization itself. 

xIv 


In addition to the staggering amount of 
aid we gave our allies during the war, we 
have extended $43,000,000,000 aid to nations 
outside our borders since the close of the 
war. "Every dollar of this lavish foreign aid 
has been given without strings attached. 
Our failure to specify and direct the applica- 
tion of the aid extended is largely responsi- 
ble for our tragic position in the world to- 
day. 

If, on the day of Pearl Harbor, we had 
notified Russia all aid to her and her allies 
would stop unless she broke her Japanese 
nonagression pact and declared war on 
Japan, our saving in blood and treasure 
would have been enormous. Had Russia de- 
clared war against Japan on December 7, 
1941, the southeast Asian campaign, which 
took Japan almost to Australia, would never 
have been launched. 

Consequently, we would have faced war on 
one front rather than two fronts. What a 
stroke of grand strategy this would have 
been. Air bases on Russia's Asiatic main- 
land would have been available to us. The 
entire Pacific Island campaign, the Philip- 
pines, Okinawa, Iwo Jima, and the long 
years of costly sacrifice in the Pacific could 
have been iargely avoided. 

The Normandy invasion was the result of 
Russia's demand that we create a new front 
to take pressure off the Red army. Actually 
it was to enable Stalin to move his Red army 
into central Europe, which Russia still dom- 
inates. Churchill wanted to attack through 
the Balkans, Russia's under belly, which 
would have cut Russia out of Europe and 
the Balkans. 

Had we demanied, as the price of the 
Normandy invasion, a definite understanding 
on the location of Stalin's new western fron- 
tier, the present Communist threat to Eu- 
rope could never have occurred. Instead, 
there were the unbelievable concessions 
made to Red Russia in the conferences at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, Cairo, and the 
withdrawal of our forces from Berlin and 
the Elbe. When he was crdered to with- 
draw his army from Prague, it broke Gen- 
eral Patton’s heart. It wac the Surrender of 
the Elbe that gave Russia its fleet of snorkel 
submarines which is menacing us today. In 
th2 same way, we gave Russia the uranium 
mines in East Germany which have enabled 
her to produce the atom bombs after we had 
given the atom-bomb secrets to her spies. 

Our failure to support Chiang Kai-shek 
has extended Russia's influence over 800,- 
000,000 people and threatens not only our 
own security but civilization itself. 

Even today, the one ingredient essential 
for the success of our defense program in 
Europe is unity. We have poured many bil- 
lions of dollars, and are continuing to pour 
them, into the NATO nations. No strings 
whatsoever are placed on this aid. If, how- 
ever, we demanded political, economic, and 
military unity, European security would be 
greatly strengthened. 

Today, if a GI wants a Government loan 
to build a house, the red tape involved is 
so complicated that almost no one is able 
to effect the loan. We require the strongest 
possible accounting of such funds. But with 
the foreign aid to 45 nations of the earth, 
there is no such care exercised. 


xv 


We have undergone humiliation unparal- 
leled in our history. The bankruptcy of the 
present leadership can best be measured by 
the President's own confession that he knows 
no other answer to our problems, but the use 
of force. 

At the turn of the century, the South 
exercised a influence in our Na- 
tional Government. It nas long been a bul- 
wark of State sovereignty as opposed to an 


all-powerful Central Government in Wesh- 
ington. The southerner respects his own 
dignity and the dignity of his fellowman. 
‘The southerners have a high sense of morals. 
Until recent years the South could give ef- 
fective voice to these high principles through 
its own party, but today the situation is 
completely reversed. The Democratic Party, 
under its present national leadership, is the 
outstanding sponsor in all history of Gov- 
ernment centralization in Washington and 
the usurpation of the powers that belong to 
the States as contemplated in our Consti- 
tution 

The people of the South cannot look for a 
leadership within the high command of its 
own party to champion the dignity of man 
and oppose the regimentation of our people. 
They cannot look for leadership in their own 
party to stand against the governmental and 
political immorality which is being revealed 
in high places today. The South’s able 
leaders are effectively immobilized by the 
contrivance imposed by their own party and 
are forced to stand helpless while their party 
traduces every principle for which they 
stand. 

As in the entire country, the South needs 
a strong two-party system to achieve its 
highest development and to maintain the 
best government. It is a simple fact of his- 
tory that any administration—be it Federal, 
State, or local—will soon subordinate the 
best interest of the people to its own inter- 
ests unless there is a vigorous, intelligent 
Opposition party, devoted to a fearless, re- 
lentless appraisal of the actions of the 
majority party. 

Also, a party too long in power becomes 
callous and indifferent. In its ambitions to 
perpetuate itself, it seeks more and more 
power over the people; they find that power 
feeds upon bigger appropriations and heavier 
taxes. A little more power now and then 
and a little corruption here and there begets 
more and greater corruption and finally the 
people find they have been sold into a bond- 
age of debt and taxes which binds them as 
wards of the state. 

xvI 


Once Washington was the embodiment of 
the ideals of our founding fathers—the ideals 
that have made our country the greatest on 
earth. 

The booty boys and fellow travelers have 
more in common than they realize. They 
are both dedicated to godless materialism, 
to dollars and power; working together, as 
they have for 19 years, they constitute a 
powerful force. They have already succeeded 
in undoing much of the fine work of our 
church, our school, and our homes. If they 
are allowed to continue in control in Wash- 
ington, the demoralization which we have 
witnessed will be just a forerunner of the 
future. 

Our people used to look to the National 
Government in Washington for the highest 
example of ethics, integrity, and devotion to 
duty. Recent disclosures in the conduct of 
Federal officials inspire shame and disgust. 
The art of statecraft is rapidly vanishing to 
be replaced by the fixers, the 5-percenters, 
and the influence peddlers. The people are 
disgusted with influence peddlers, 5-percent- 
ers, tax fixers, mink-coat deals, deep freezes, 
commodity gamblers, and all the booty boys 
and left-wingers. The people are disgusted 
with all the blunder and plunder in Wash- 
ington. 

xvII 

Our people, in their hearts and minds, have 
already determined to drive out of Washing- 
ton all of the minks, the pinks, and the 
stinks who are destroying the moral fiber 
of our Nation, the very warp and woof of good 
government. They will put an end to Gov- 
ernment by mink and wink. Morality must 
be restored. They know that the only way 
the mess can be cleaned up and integrity 
and decency restored is by a new crusading 
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leadership dedicated to reviving the moral 
health of the National Government. 

Once upon a time, Washington and the 
National Government symbolize. all that 
was fine in America. But today, Washington, 
and even the White House itself, seem to 
stand for moral decadence. Something 
strange and alien has come over the country. 

xv 

The people of the Nation are looking to the 
Party, as the only instrument 
available under present circumstances, to 
restore integrity, decency, and morality to 
the Government. They it as the 
instrument through which they can regain 
confidence in the competence and honesty 
and the good faith of our administrators. 
They are hungry for whose own 
example of ethical conduct will establish a 
pattern of moral standards that will com- 
mand the respect of our country and the 

world. 

The voters of America have a job cut out 
for them, whether they are in the north, 
south, east, or west. Our workers, our busi- 
nessmen, our farmers and our housewives 
have a job cut out for them. Let us keep in 
mind the thought that “The forces of evil 
will triumph if the good do nothing.” 


xIx 


In all history, the responsibility of citizen- 
ship never rested so heavily upon the peo- 
ple—it rests upon each of us just as heavily 
as if we were on the firing line in Korea. 

Sometime it s' me to recall an 
observation I made on November 11, 1918. 
My regiment received orders to attack a 
heavily entrenched position near Verdun at 
9 o’clock on the morning of the eleventh. A 
rumor had reached the men that the armi- 
istice had been signed. Their minds naturally 
began to turn toward their homeland and 
their loved ones. The men of my battalion 
were pulled up under cover of a heavy fog 
only a few hundred yards in front of the 
enemy position where they took refuge in an 
old, broken trench. The colonel called the 
three battalion commanders together to give 
them the final orders for attack. These men 
were now wondering which battalion would 


many of their numbers would not return 
from this final battle of the war. 
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never before needs every right- 
thinking citizen. The task cannot be mis- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS E: 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson has issued an order which sets 
aside the basic law that Government con- 
tracts should be awarded to the lowest 
acceptable bidder after public advertise- 
ment. In the future he will under this 
Executive order negotiate contracts in 
certain areas of the country and award 
these contracts by negotiation to other 
than the lowest bidder. This is done un- 
der the theory which he has expressed 
that the defense program should be used 
as a means of helping industry in cer- 
tain sections of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best rules 
which the Government has followed 
through the years is the one which re- 
quires the advertisement for bids and 
the award of Government work to the 
lowest qualified bidder. Through the 
years this has been our chief protection 
against fraud, wrong-doing, and corrup- 
tion in the handling of public works and 
any serious infringement on this policy 
can only lead to trouble. I am afraid 
that the announced policy of Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson in the future to nego- 
tiate contracts for war work, rather than 
give them to the lowest qualified bidder, 
will lead to a period of laxity in the 
award of Government contracts not 
heretofore seen in Washington. I hope 
that the Defense Mobilizer will stop, 
look, and listen before he disregards the 
warning signals of experience which the 
years have developed as protection 
against dishonesty and fraud. 

Defense work is not WPA work. It is 
not intended to protect sick industry 
and make bankrupt business produce 
profits. On the contrary, because of 
most burdensome taxes, the people of 
the United States are digging deep into 
their pockets to put up the money to 
give this country protection. The vast 
expenditure of $58,000,000,000 this com- 
ing fiscal year for national defense is 
to prevent foreign aggression from 
breaking down our Government and 
blighting our land. The taxpayer in our 
country is willing to make even this sac- 
rifice in order to stop communism from 
destroying free government here. The 
taxpayer is not willing that these funds 
be used as a social experiment. The 
taxpayer wants value received for de- 
fense expenditures, and awarding con- 
tracts to other than the lowest quali- 
fied bidder will waste tax money rather 
than produce an efficient governmental 
operation. 

Natural law works in economics and 
cannot be discounted. 

This Nation, through artificial pro. 
graming of industrial development, has 
through the years built a lopsided econ- 
omy. Governmental power, political in- 
trigue, and diabolical schemes have been 
used by some of our officials, following 
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the role of Thaddeus Stevens, during 
the last 100 years to concentrate Amer- 
ica’s industrial activity in a small area 
for the benefit of a limited number of 
the Nation’s people. 

Today more than one-third of the Na- 
tion’s population lives in an area in size 
less than one-fiftieth, 2 percent, of the 
Nation. Crowded like animals in many 
cases into an area which has limited 
natural resources, they are beset with 
many economic and social problems re- 
sulting from overconcentration. 

The wiser and unselfish leaders of 
American industry have been looking 
toward the South and the Rocky Moun- 
tain States as the areas offering ideal 
locations for industry. They are closer 
to raw materials and have clean and 
economical fuel. Their workers will en- 
joy more of the good things of life which 
accrue from living where the air is clean 
and the laundry of your neighbor does 
not flap against the living room window. 

The shift of industry to the South and 
to the Mountain States is in full swing. 
To continue the effort to prevent it by 
discriminatory legislation or Executive 
orders would hurt the national economy 
rather than help it. 

The New England States and the Great 
Lakes States should continue tc have 
that share of industry which they can 
legitimately attract under a fair appli- 
cation of the laws of a strong economy. 
This must not be done arbitrarily at the 
expense of the rest of the Nation. We 
in the South are tired of subsidizing 
northern industry by paying very heavy 
shipping costs on raw materials moving 
from our States to the North and on 
finished products which must finally re- 
turn to us for our use. 

It is significan+ that Louisiana was the 
second State in wealth in the Union— 
property assessments—before 1360 and 
South Carolina was third in wealth. In 
these two States selfish industrial inter- 
ests—working under orders from Wash- 
ington—did their greatest destruction 
during the period when the United 
States ept an army saddled upon the 
people in the South. During the 30 
years in which Louisiana and South 
Carolina found their business destroyed, 
or nearly destroyed, by selfish interest 
from other sections, the per capita in- 
come sank to the bottom of the national 
scale. Other Southern States suffered 
likewise and the South is still fighting an 
uphill -truggle to recover those places 
im the national earning power which we 
rightfully should have. 

The South lay helpless after the War 
Between the States. No Federal grants 

were extended to our peoples as the Gov- 
ernment now extends to Europe; instead 
we received Federal bayonets ani even 
the silverware from the homes was 
stolen. In most instances the family 
homes were lost to carpetbaggers and 
nonresident investment houses through 
unfair means of taxation and seizure. 

What has been gained back in 60 years 
has been earned with toil and through 
the grace of a kind providence which 
has blessed our Southland with natural 
resources. 

It now becomes evident that the in- 
dustrial basins of the Nation are finally 
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being located in the region from Houston 
and Texas Cit- along the Gulf Coast to 
New Orleans, and inland to Dallas, 
Shreveport, and Vicksburg; in the Pied- 
mont area of North Carolina southward 
to the Savannah River Valley in South 
Carolina; in the Birmingham-Atlanta 
area, and in the Rocky Mountain States. 

It is a natural change. Punitive and 
arresting action may delay it but cannot 
stop it. 

To the words of Horace Greeley who 
advised the young and ambitious to go 
west, I now say “Go south and west, 
young men, go south and west.” 

Do not look to the South and West for 
further colonization. 

The period of spoliation in the United 
States has now passed. Natural laws of 
economy should be permitted to operate 
without governmental interference. If 
industry decides it is profitable to move 
south and west, we from the South wel- 
come that industry and feel that Gov- 
ernment restraint should not attempt to 
postpone the inevitable day when the 
deep South receives economic justice. 








Criticism by Senator Ferguson of the 
International Materials Conference 
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HON. BRIEN MeMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Poor Tree To Bark Up,” from 
the February 6, 1952, edition of the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Poor TREE TO Bark Up 

Senator Fercuson’s tirade against the In- 
ternational Materials Conference as “an 
insidious behind-the-scenes product of our 
State Department” was really beneath his 
dignity. Mr. Fercuson may be pardoned for 
his concern over unemployment in his home 
State of Michigan occasioned by cuts in auto- 
mobile production. But that concern in no 
Way excuses his attempt to picture the Ma- 
terials Conference as an “international Marx- 
ian program” maliciously contrived by the 
Secretary of State to deprive American in- 
dustry of the materials it needs. 

Actually, as Mr. Fercuson should know, 
the International Materials Conference came 
about as much because of American needs 
as for any other reason. This country is 
largely dependent upon outside sources for 
its copper, tin, nickel, and rubber, to mention 
only a few commodities. Uncontrolled 
American bidding for these materials not 
only had begun to starve the rest of the free 
world, it had also shot up prices. The IMC 
assures a form of protection under which 
the United States will benefit in a fair supply 
at fair rates. In return this country has 
agreed to share the materials it ces. 

Moral issues apart, the United States has 
@ vested interest in making the Materials 
Conference work. Mr. Fercuson’s formula of 
“Let the rest of the world go hang” is not a 
very realistic one for a country which is 
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pouring billions of dollars into other coun- 
tries for joint defense against aggression. 
Arms production in Western Europe, for ex- 
ample, depends particularly on adequate ac- 
cess to raw materials. Presumably Mr. Frr- 
GUSON would be one of the first to criticize 
Europe for not doing the very thing he would 
make impossible. 





Testimony of Jack H. Hall, Jasper, Ala., 
Against H. R. 5473, Now Pending Be- 
fore Judiciary Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT S 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the testimony of Jack H. Hall, my fel- 
low townsman and neighbor of Jasper, 
Ala., in opposition to H. R. 5473. 

Mr. Hall came to Washington at his 
own expense to testify against this bill. 
The statement is his own. 

I commend it to the attention and 
consideration of the entire House: 


STATEMENT oF JACK H. HALL, OPERATOR OF 
Corn-OPpeRATED Music MAacHINEs 

I am Jack H. Hall, of Jasper, Ala. I was 
born in Jasper and have resided there for 
36 years, except for 4 years in the armed 
services in World War II. I am married 
and have one son, 4 years old. I am a 
member of the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, junior chamber of com- 
merce, First Baptist Church, and am a mem- 
ber of the county. board of education. I 
have been very active in civic work in my 
community and would feel welcome for any 
member of this committee to investigate 
my record or my brothers’ records in our 
home town, county, and State, or here in 
Washington, by contacting Representative 
Cart Ex.iort, of Jasper. 

I operate coin machines in a partnership 
arrangement between my two brothers— 

E. Hall and Claude N. Hali—and myself. 
We own and operate a sporting store 
and record shop in conjunction with the 
coin-machine business. Our coin-machine 
business includes legal amusement games 
as well as juke boxes. However, the figures 
which I wish to present to this committee 
are concerned only with our juke-box ma- 
chines. 

We operate 72 phonographs which, for “ 
grossed $21,090.45 for our share, with 
Seestge great bb Wh pet weathitine of GREE oot 
week. This was before any expenses were 
deducted. The total value of my equip- 
ment—automobiles, truck, shop supplies, 
record stock (used value)—is $30,384.06. 
The gross profit for 1951, not including 
Federal and State income taxes and 
ciation in our equipment, was $8,774.07, less 
depreciation. I would like to say that the 
only reason that the business showed any 
profit at all is because for the past 2 years 
I haven't bought any new equipment. I 
have added some used equipment, but re- 





22 records per machine, we would pay royal- 
ties on 1,584 selections at 2 cents apiece, 
or $31.68 a week, or $1,647.36 per year. Of 
this, $823.68 is absolutely a free gift because 
all of my equipment plays only one side of 
arecord. Now, this division of profits makes 
ASCAP a fourth partner, of which arrange- 
ment I don’t approve, because I don’t think 
they put forth the effort to justify this. 

I sincerely hope that the committee, after 
considering these facts, will agree that H. R. 
5473 should not be passed. 





American Labor Is Feeling the Evil Effects 
of the Importation of Cheaply Made 
Foreign Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS —_ 
or 5 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years, I have on frequent 
occasions called the attention of Con- 
gress to the adverse effects foreign im- 
ports have on the jobs of American 
workmen. 

These imports comprise toys, textiles, 
sewing machines, watches, hardware, 
precision tools, plumbing supplies, glass, 
china, gloves, hides, pottery, foreign oil, 
and fish. 

We have numerous examples of the 
disastrous effects of cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign goods and their impact on 
small-business firms in my own State 
of Pennsylvania. I know scores of Mem- 
bers of Congress from other States who 
can vouch for the fact that American 
industry is being seriously threatened 
by cheaply made foreign goods pro- 
duced with slave labor and imported to 
this country where they are placed in 
competition with American made prod- 
ucts at greatly reduced prices. 

The January 3, 1952 issue of the Ma- 
chinist, a weekly publication issued by 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, contains an interesting article 
disclosing the plight of the United States 
tuna fishing industry because of the im- 
portation of Japanase tuna fish. 

The article is as follows: 

Untrep STaTEs Versus Jap TUNA 

The United States tuna fishing industry 

has been knocked to its knees. Americans 


who earn their living fishing for tuna are out 
of work. So are the machinists and me- 
chanics who build and maintain the fishing 


idle 75 percent of the time. 
What has happened? Simply this. Jap- 


Congress to protect 
of union members 
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President Hoover’s Recent Speech 
Ressiven. Wille Agqnveelisn: 2) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 52. 
or 


employed in the industry. The American 
Tunaboat Association is asking Congress to 

the investment and enterprise of 
American businessmen. American labor and 
capital, together, are asking, simply, that 
Congress pass a moderate tariff on foreign 
frozen tuna, similar to the tariff that applies 
to the import of foreign canned tuna. 

George R. Baker, business representative 
for IAM Lodge 389 at San Diego, who is in 
Washington this month, told the Machinist 
that unless Congress protects the American 
tuna fishing industry from foreign encroach- 
ment “we're through.” 

“This country’s tuna fishing industry, or 
any other American industry, for that matter, 
can’t compete successfully with foreign en- 
terprise that pays coolie-wages under coolie 
working conditions,” he emphasized. 

In reviewing the history of American tuna 
fishing for the Machinist, Baker pointed out 
that IAM members have played an import- 
ant part ever since IAM Lodge 389 was char- 
tered at San Diego in 1906. 

“Since the beginning of the industry, IAM 
members have been building and repairing 
tuna boats. As vessel equipment became 
complex, mrachinists were hired aboard as 
engineers. Historically, crew members are 
not paid wages but share in the net receipts 
from the sale of fish. All of the American 
tuna clippers sailing from San Diego are 
under joint union shop agreement with the 
A. F. of L. Cannery Workers, Fishermen and 
Machinists Unions. 

Tuna clippers and the machinery in them 


Plenty of electronic devices are carried, 
including radar, automatic pilots, mechan- 
ical steering, long-range two-way radios, and 
electronic sounding devices. Some of the 
larger clippers carry a small seaplane that ts 
used to scout echools of bait and the tuna. 

. When the crew, including the IAM engi- 
sail, it takes them 4 or 5 days to 
fishing grounds. During this time 


5 
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HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, January 27, 1952, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover made an address 
over a Nation-wide radio and television 
broadcast, in which he discussed several 
questions of great and imminent na- 
tional and international importance. 
The title of this speech was “A Year 
Since the Great Debate.” ‘This speech 
was listened to by millions of Americans, 
and it has been widely acclaimed by 
many people. 

President Hoover is generally recog- 
nized as being America’s greatest living 
statesman, 

Mr. Hoover has made another recent 
statement which shows the wide ap- 
proval that was given to his speech to 
which I have already referred. I am 
glad to include this statement in my re- 
marks so that Members of the House and 
Senate, and those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, May have this inter- 
esting information. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoover’s statement 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HERBERT HOOVER 


The country should know that men of 
great experience and high rank from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and diplomatic 
service have endorsed the proposals of my 
address of January 27. They have author- 
ized me to quote their statements. 

Among the experienced Army and Air offi- 
cers, I attach statements from Lt. Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, Maj. Gen. Hugh 
Knerr, Gen. Brice P. Disque. Among ex- 
perienced naval officers: Admiral William V. 
Pratt, Admiral William H. Standley, Admiral 
H. E. Yarnell, and Congressman and former 
naval captain, James E. Van Zandt, an officer 
in both wars. 

Of men from the diplomatic service, I 
attach messages from: 

Former Under Secretaries of State Henry 
P. Fletcher, Willicm R. Castle; former Am- 
bassadors Hugh Gibson, Spruille Braden, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and Arthur Bliss Lane. 
I append also a message from Mr. Jesse 
Jones. 

The statements which follow are given 
verbatim. 


FORMER ARMY AND AIR OFFICERS 


Lt. Gen. Albert C, Wedemeyer: “I com- 
pletely concur with Ex-President Hoover's 
searching analysis of the world situation. 
He recognizes the importance of conserving 
our manhood while exploiting to the fullest 
degree our technological and industrial su- 
periority. Translated into military forces 
this means air power supplemented by sea 
power and minimum ground forces.” 

Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves: “I hope that Mr. 
Hoover’s words will not be ignored as they 
were @ year ago just because they make 
unpleasant reading. As he points out the 
great danger of our position is overextension 
in international commitments, both eco- 
nomic and military, It will take courage to 
revise our present policies, to admit our 
mistakes, and even to accept minor, and 
we hope temporary, defeats. 


“As Mr. Hoover suggests, our military pol- 
icy should be based on air and sea where 
our great technical capabilities can be put 
to best advantage rather than on the ground 
where the number of bayonets is of prime 
importance.” , 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George: “That talk con- 
tains the basic elements around which 
should be developed our national and mili- 
tary policy. This country must realize that 
the creation of a dominant air power consti- 
tutes the first military priority of the United 
States. A powerful American Air Force, in 
being, constitutes the greatest possible pow- 
er to preserve peace in this unsettled world. 
It does not seem to me that even this great 
Nation can afford to spend vast billions of 
dollars indiscriminately over a period of years 
to create a great army, a great navy, a great 
air force, and also provide the arms and 
equipment for the military forces of other 
nations without economic bankruptcy. A 
strong economy is vitally essential for this 
country’s long-term battle against commu- 
nism. Unless our economic structure is kept 
strong and healthy, we cannot for long main- 
tain the military strength essential for our 
survival.” 

Mrj. Gen. Hugh Knerr: “Congratulations 
on your sound military views so clearly pre- 
sented in your Sunday TV and radio broad- 
cast. You have opened the doors and win- 
dows to a breath of fresh air with your re- 
alistic, common-sense plan for insuring the 
continuation of American ideals in this con- 
flict with Communist dogma and inhuman 
action. In line with your powerful speech I 
am convinced: 

“Pirst. the industrial power of the United 
States is the only enemy that Russia fears. 
Therefore, we should make certain that 
nothing undermines this potential to stop 
anything that Russia may want to start. 

“Second. Russia has no cause to fear land 
armies of any other powers. Therefore, it 
would not seem logical to devote any more of 
our industrial power to the creation of land 


“Third. In the present cold war with Russia 
we are being treated to a typical example 
of the oriental method of wearing down his 
opponent psychologically to the point where 
the opponent will give up piecemeal the very 
weapons which the oriental fears. In Kor- 
ea, we clearly see this method at work. No 
decision is ever made by the oriental on any 
basis other than power. If he believes he 
holds the upper hand, he will use every cun- 
ning device at his disposal to cause his enemy 
to give up in exasperation. 

“Fourth. The people of the United States 
are apparently unable to realize that the 
principles of fair play have absolutely no 
place in the totalitarian picture. In their 
view, the end always justifies the means. 
Therefore, we should adopt a realistic atti- 
tude in order to make certain that we can 
insure a continuation of the principles of 
fair play by fighting fire with fire. 

’“Fifth. Sea power is an essential adjunct 
of air power. However, we cannot devote an 
unbalanced amount of our industrial re- 
sources to forms of sea power that can be 
readily sunk. Rather, our naval power 
should be limited to those forms that are 
essential to keeping open sea lines of com- 
munication. And an excess of water-borne 
aviation is vulnerable to thy rapidly growing 
Russian submarine menace.’ We need a good 
balance between the tactical naval power 
and offensive land-based air power. 

“Sixth. Finally, the United States pos- 
sesses all of the aces in this game that we are 
playing, but for some reason persists in dis- 
carding them and playing with deuces. As 
your speech so ably puts it, our aces are air 
power and sea power. We currently possess 
the capacity to destroy Russia’s source of 
land power, and they know it. However, we 
are ercding away our superiority through an 
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unwillingness to face reality. Weset a dead- 
line and when the deadline arrives, we back 
away from it to another deadline. We have 
the air power and sea-borne power to back up 
our demands for a decision right now. The 
procrastination that has been taking place 
on the plea that we are not ready is disproved 
by the simple fact that Russia has not al- 
ready attacked us. 

“I sincerely hope that your masterly pres- 
entation will be used as a guide for our Con- 
gress and the National Defense Establish- 
ment.” 

Gen. Brice P. Disque: “As an old soldier of 
over 50 years experience in many parts of the 
world, in the Regular Army and civil life, in- 
cluding three wars, I urge you to consider our 
former President’s broadcast of last Sunday 
as the most significant statement that has 
been made since he spoke about a year ago. 

“A reexamination of our foreign policy is 
an immediate and transcendent necessity. 
It must result in the recapture by the Con- 
gress of your constitutional duty and powers 
over war and spending if our Nation is to 
survive. As a soldier, I assure you without 
hesitation that no Regular Army officer of my 
acquaintance and for whom I have respect 
will question Mr. Hoover's reasoning with 
respect to the military content of his pro- 
posals.” 

NAVAL OFFICERS 


Admiral William V. Pratt (former Chief of 
Naval Operations): “I agree with every word 
you said.” 

Admiral William H. Standley (former Chief 
of Naval Operations and Ambassador to Rus- 
sia): “Again I am in entire accord with views 
expressed in your broadcast last Sunday. 
Factually your statements cannot be denied 
and I am in hearty agreement with picture 
of the future as portrayed by you. Since my 
return from duty in Russia, and from knowl- 
edge of actual conditions there, I have per- 
sistently contended that a shooting war with 
Russia is very improbable for the reason that 
from an economic standpoint Russia is un- 
able to carry on an aggressive war. Further- 
more in my opinion the Russian people will 
not support an aggressive war, and lastly 
since VJ-day a more potent reason why Rus- 
sia does not want an aggressive war, flows 
from the fact that Stalin knows the policies 
the United States is pursuing will wreck our 
capitalistic system just as surely and pos- 
sibly more quickly than would a shooting 
war, so why should Moscow bring on a 
shooting war? I believe you are right, sir, 
when you predict that an informed Ameri- 
can people can save America and I hope they 
can be informed in time. It is later than 
they think. 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell: “I endorse Mr. 
Herbert Hoover's speech of Sunday 100 per- 
cent. If our leaders would only follow Mr. 
Hoover's advice, we would soon be out of 
this mess we are now in.” 

Congressman JAMEs E. VAN Zanpr (former 
captain in the Navy and former commander 
in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars): “Pres- 
ident Hoover's program of an overwhelming 
powerful striking force of air and sea power 
is something which we can afford to build 
and which will be the best possible war de- 
terrent. This force, together with aid for 
Europe in the form of munitions, can be 
created well within the limits of our budget. 
Mr. Hoover's speech yesterday is a blueprint 
for the guidance of the Congress and should 

win the support of all Republicans and anti- 
administration Democrats.” 

(Congressman Van Zanopr pointed out that 
the address of January 27 did not propose 
immediate withdrawal of troops from Europe 
as some of the press implied.) 


FORMER DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Henry P. Fletcher (former Under Secretary 
of Stave, and Ambassador to Chile, Mexico, 
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Belgium, and Italy) : “Please allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your broadcast statement 
on Sunday afternoon last on our foreign 
policy. I am in entire agreement with you 
that it should be reexamined and reassessed 
in view of the changed and changing world 
situation. Under the guise of containment 
of communism we seem to be drifting into a 
new Holy Alliance to suppress the aspira- 
tions of subject peoples who have heretofore 
looked upon the United States as champions 
of liberty. Our foreign policy is leading us 
to the verge of financial bankruptcy but also 
toward the bankruptcy of our democratic 
ideals. 

“I sincerely hope that your address will be 
pondered and appraised by our people, the 
Congress, and the administration on the high 
plane and in the same patriotic spirit which 
inspired it. You have only asked us to stop, 
look, and listen before we ere overrun by 
events beyond our control.” 

William R. Castle (former Director of Eu- 
ropean Division, Department of State, Un- 
der Secretary of State, Ambassador to Ja- 
pan): “I fully endorse your proposals. Your 
presentation squarely and honestly faces the 
problems we have to solve. Unless our aid is 
given more wisely and only to those willing 
to help themselves, we shall lose the cold 
war—and our own security. Your proposals 
can bring no satisfaction to the Kremlin.” 

Hugh Gibson (former Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, Poland, Switzerland, and Brazil, and 
delegate to numerous international confer- 
ences): “Heartily endorse your Sunday ad- 
dress and hope our people will follow your 
wise counsel as to measures necessary to 
safeguard our national welfare.” 

Spruille Braden (former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and Ambassador to Argentina, 
Colombia, and Cuba): “As an American 
citizen I am grateful for the wisdom and 
patriotism of your CBS address yesterday. 
I pray that our people take it to heart and 
insist that our policies be guided by it.” 

Joseph P, Kennedy (former Ambassador to 
Great Britain): “You have done many noble 
things for your country, but your talk today 
must be classed as the greatest. Your very 
voice indicated the depth of your feeling. 
Not only as your friend but as a father I 
am grateful for your words. God bless you.” 

Arthur Bliss Lane (Minister to Estonia, 
Latvia, and Ambassador to Colombia and Po- 
land): “Heartiest congratulations on your 
splendid address. Our present fore'gn policy 
based on ‘a calculated risk’ and on the Te- 
hran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements must 
be realistically and ethically rebuilt if we 
are to regain our prestige abroad and effec- 
tively defend our own national security.” 

Jesse Jones (former Secretary of Com- 
merce, Chairman of the RFC): “I believe you 
spoke the thoughts and feelings of a great 
majority of the American people.” 

From the people: I have also received a 
flood of messages from citizens in all parts of 
the country. Perhaps the most heartwarm- 
ing are the hand-written letters from a great 
multitude of American homes, 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following-article from 

















the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 

ruary 6, 1952: 

THe AIRLINES AND Arm Man—A PLEA To 
Separate HIppeEN Svussipies From Mai. 
Pay 


To the New York HERatp TRIBUNE: 

In his budget message of January 21, Pres- 
ident Truman has given the green light to 
a long-needed reform, repeatedly recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission and by 
congressional committees of both parties, to 
separate the hidden airline subsidies from 
compensation for the cost of carrying air 
mail. 

Taxpayers will be astonished to learn that 
just since the end of World War II more 
than one-half billion dollars has been paid 
to certain commercial air lines under the 
misleading label of “mail pay.” No one 
knows how much of this gigantic sum is 
compensation for mail services actually ren- 
dered and how much is a hidden subsidy to 
the airlines. The most conservative esti- 
mate is that at least half is subsidy, that the 
post office under orders from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is forced to pay the airlines 
about $1 for about 50 cents of service. This 
means that just since the end of the war at 
least one-quarter of a billion dollars of our 
money has been given in the form of hidden 
subsidies to the commercial airlines, given 
without public knowledge and without pub- 
lic consent. 

These are not loans; they are subsidies, 
without provision for repayment. 

Hidden subsidies are a classic device for 
deceiving the people. It was the unanimous 
recommendation of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission that these airline subsidies be 
paid “by open appropriation from tax funds 
and not imposed upon the Post Office or the 
mail users in this hidden manner. By such 
a course the President, the Congress, and the 
public may know what the amounts of the 
subsidies are.” 

There are not many issues that former 
President Hoover and President Truman 
agree on, but subsidy separation is one of 
them. 

The badly emended bill passed by the Sen- 
ate in September 1951 is no solution; it con- 
tains the McMahon-McCarran amendments 
and other gimmicks, including a built-in 
subsidy fer the international lines. As 
President Truman has wisely pointed out, 
“separation should apply uniform standards 
to all carriers, international as well as 
domestic.” 

The President has also pointed out that 
the so-called administrative separation an- 
nounced by the CAB with much fanfare as 
if to say the problem had been solved is really 
highly incomplete, because it leaves sub- 
sidies hidden in the Post Office appropriation 
and deprives the people and their elected 
representatives of an opportunity to approve 
or disapprove the subsidies as a separate 
appropriation item. 

The public should not be thrown off the 
track by large airline advertisements alleg- 
ing that the airlines do not get any subsidy. 
That is just playing with words. Of course, 
it is all called mail pay; that is the very 
objection we have; it is a false label. Right 
now, for example, the lowest mail pay to 
any domestic airline is still twice what they 
charge for express and freight and one-third 
higher than what the CAB says is the cost 
of the service. Right now you can fly in 
luxury from here to Paris for $394.60, but for 
the same weight of mail—with no stewardess, 
no comfortable chair, no meals, and no cham- 
pagne—the airlines are trying to charge the 
Post Office $1,578. 

The House committee bill of the Eighty- 
first Congress is the most effective one to 
date to make a separation of the hidden 
airline subsidies from mail pay. Real sepa- 
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ration can be achieved best if the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
readopts its excellent report of the Eighty- 
first Congress (H. Rept. 3041) and reports 
favorably without loopholes the same bill 
described in that report, the Kennedy-Hesel- 
ton bill, now reintroduced as H. R. 508. 

This bill would protect the public and the 
Post Office from having to pay to the air- 
lines more than compensation for the cost 
of carrying mail. Anything above this com- 
pensation would be direct subsidies, labeled 
as such, put out in the open where the public 
can see them, and charged to the CAB in- 
stead of being hidden in the Post Office ap- 
propriation. 

The Kennedy-Heselton bill backs up the 
cost standard for mail pay by requiring an 
allocation of all airline costs, to show the 
public just how much it costs to fly the 
mails. An annual public report is also re- 
quired from CAB on who got how much sub- 
sidy and who got how much mail pay and 
why. When that bill goes through, the pub- 
lic will no longer be left in the dark. 

Furthermore, there is to be an end to giv- 
ing out subsidies on the basis of need, a 
system which means that the more an air- 
line loses the more it gets in mail pay. In- 
stead of the present system which encour- 
ages inefficiency and high costs, the Ken- 
nedy-Heselton bill prescribes positive stand- 
ards for subsidies, the prime one being 
essentially for national defense. If this bill 
passes, defense, instead of deficits, will be 
the standard for any subsidies. 

This bill will reduce the postal deficit, $85,- 
000,000 a year of which is attributable to air 
mail—where those airline subsidies are hid- 
den. That reduction will help the public, 
which has been hit in the mail box by re- 
duced deliveries due to this deficit. 

The present system is unfair to the 91,- 
000,000 taxpayers who are called on to pay 
taxes—up and up and up—but are deprived 
of an accounting of these hidden subsidies; 
it is unfair to labor, against whom these 
hidden subsidies have frequently been used; 
it is unfair to nonsubsidized lines set up by 
veterans since the war. 

If you are interested in economy and effi- 
ciency, here is a good place to begin. 

You have the constitutional right to tell 
your Congressman just what you think, that 
you do not like to find your money being 
spent on hidden subsidies to those airlines 
without your consent, that you want some 
effective legislation, that you would like to 
see enactment of H.R. 508 without weaken- 
ing amendments. 

LANGDON P. MARVIN, Jr., 

Research Professor of Air Transport 
Economics, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; Member Citizens Committee 
for Subsidy Separation. 

Joun F. KENNEDY, 

Congressman, Eleventh District of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Goprrey L. Casor, 

Former President, National Aero- 
nautic Association and Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. 

NorMan MacDona.p, 

Executive Director, Tazpayers’ Fed- 

eration, Boston. 
Water O. Howe, 

Executive Vice President, Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey, State 
of New York. 

James F. Horst, 

Director, Air Transport Division, 
Transport Workers Union, CIO, 
New York City. 

CuHarLes H, SLAYMAN, Jr., 

Director of Research and Legisla- 
tion, American Veterans Commit- 
tee (AVC). 

WasHINcTON, D. C., February 2, 1952. 


World Migration Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK \) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
very challenging thoughts and ideas are 
contained in an article in the New York 
Times, January 20, 1952, on world migra- 
tion problems and the need for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent intergovern- 
mental agency to resettled refugees and 
surplus peoples in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. The article is written by 
Harry N. Rosenfield, a member of the 
Displaced Persons Commission and a 
very dear friend of mine and one of our 
ablest administrators in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rosenfield, who is an authority in 
this field, stresses the fact that the prob- 
lem of refugees or surplus peoples is an 
international obligation and should be 
dealt with on an organized basis and on 
a broad international scope, otherwise 
the spread of hopelessness and disillu- 
sionment among these people will only 
play into the hands of world communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members 
will find this article most interesting and 
stimulating, and I am, therefore, pleased 
to place it in the Recorp: 


Preorre WitHovut LaNp, Lanp WiTHOovT Pro- 
PLE—A Wor_p MiGRaTION Po.icy Is NEEDED 
To Guide MILLIONS oF REFUGEES TO UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS 


(By Harry N. Rosenfield) 

People without land and land without 
people—that is the twentieth century’s cruel 
paradox and at the same time its great chal- 
lenge. Some 60,000,000 people are refugees 
in hostile lands or surplus to their nation’s 
economies. On the other hand, vast areas 
of the world urgently need immigrants. 
They have lands, forests, minerals, rivers, 
and all the resources needed for a thriving 
economy—all, that is, except the most valu- 
able resource, human beings. An unparal- 
leled opportunity faces the world today. Can 
we balance the needs of underdeveloped areas 
with the needs of overcrowded countries? 

Ever since the first refugee problem was 
brought before the League of Nations in 1921, 
people have hoped that it would be possibile 
to treat the question as a temporary one. 
Such hopes have proved illusory. The 
League had to create at least eight different 
refugee agencies. Since then over 90 percent 
of the total budget and expenditures of the 
United Nations and all of its specialized 
agencies, exclusive of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, have 
been devoted to dealing directly with the 
refugee problem. 

World wars, revolutions, and persecutions 
have piled up layers of refugees in Europe 
since 1914—White Russians, Armenians, 
Spanish Republicans, anti;Nazis, anti-Fas- 
cists, anti-Communists, displaced persons, 
peoples of all creeds and ethnic origins 
driven out by the forces of nationalism and 
by communism’s westward march, and cur- 
rently the daily escapes from behind the 
iron curtain—over 15,000,000 uprooted hu- 
man beings in Europe alone. 

We have always spoken of China’s and 
India’s “teeming millions,” but both Italy 
and Germany have more people per square 
mile than either China or India. Western 
Germany has almost a quarter more people 
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now than the same area had before World 
War II. Greece's civil war uprooted one- 
seventh of the country’s population. Hol- 
land, whose overpopulation has become ag- 
gravated since the loss of its island empire, 
has five times the population of South Caro- 
lina in half its area. Austria, approximately 
the size of Maine, has eight times as many 
people. 

Asia’s problems are larger in number, if 
not in severity. The Far East has tens of 
millions of refugees in Korea, China, India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. Japan has eight times 
as many people as California in less area. In 
the Near East, at least three-quarters of a 
million Arab refugees await a solution of Is- 
raeli-Arab tensions. Well over half a mil- 
lion Jews behind the iron curtain and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews in the Near East 
anil north Africa are scarcely more than 
would-be refugees. 

Obviously not all refugees or surplus peo- 
ples want to or can emigrate. Some can and 
should be helped where they are, in Europe, 
the Middle East and the Far East. Frequent- 
ly what passes for overpopulation is only un- 
derindustrialization and the ill effects of in- 
adequate, unimaginative exploitation of 
natural resources. The major problem today 
is not to decrease or control population by 
artificial means but rather to see to it that 
land and resources do not lie fallow while 
people there or elsewhere hunger for the 
opportunity to develop them. For those who 
cannot be helped where they now are, how- 
ever, what has been done? 

To begin with—and this is basic to any- 
thing that may be accomplished—we now 
have almost universal agreement (the So- 
viet Union dissenting) that refugees or sur- 
plus peoples are an international obligation. 
The International Refugee Organization was 
the crucible for a test of international co- 
operation. It succeeded. In 4% years it re- 
settled over 1,000,000 displaced persons in 
113 countries—a magnificent accomplish- 
ment. The International Bank and the 
United States Export-Import Bank have made 
substantial loans to further immigration 
projects in Australia and Israel. The U.N. 
created a permanent High Commissionership 
for Refugees to provide legal protection for 
refugees. In Naples, this past October, the 
International Labor Organization set up a 
consultative council on European migration 
for considering policies to promote and fi- 
nance international migration. 

A forward-looking, if modest, step was 
taken in Brussels last month, as a result of 
congressional initiative in the United States. 
Sixteen nations set up a Provisional Inter- 
Governmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migiants from Europe (PICMME), to move 
115,000 refugees and surplus people from 
5 European countries in 1952. 

The United States, for its part, has already 
gone into the emigration business—as one 
Congressman aptly describec it—to alleviate 
overpopulation in Europe. The ECA Act 
specifically encourages emigration from coun- 
tries having permanent surplus manpower 
to areas where such manpower can be ef- 
fectively used. ECA made over a million 
doliars available to Italy to encourage em- 
igration, financed surveys of unused land in 
six South American countries to discover 
new immigration possibilities, granted §$1,- 
000.000 to the International Labor Organ- 
ization for the improvement of migration 
techniques, and underwrote the transporta- 
tion of Greek and Italian refugees to other 
countries. 

The Mutual Security Act, just enacted by 
Congress, is a clear declaration that the 
status of refugees and surplus populations 
everywhere in the world affects our own na- 
tional security. An economy-minded Con- 
gress appropriated over a quarter of a billion 
dollars for Jewish, Arab, and Korean refu- 
gees and for persons escaping from behind 
the iron curtain. Congress also earmarked 
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$10,000,000 to initiate a new international 
agency—the agency later created at the 
Brussels meeting—to carry on after the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization ends. 

On the eve of adjournment, Congress 
showed that it wanted to maintain and ex- 
pand sch American leadership. The House 
of Representatives authorized its immigra- 
tion subcommittee to make a study of over- 
population and to propose legislative reme- 
dies. A bipartisan group of 12 Senators pro- 
posed similar Senate action. 

The Displaced Persons Act represents con- 
gressional recognition that immigration is 
a facet of our foreign policy. This law au- 
thorizes permanent residence in the United 
States for more than 400,000 refugees tempo- 
rarily in Germany, Austria, Italy,and Greece, 
as well as for Polish refugees in England, 
European refugees in China, and refugees 
from the rest of Europe. 

Thus hundreds of thousands of refugees 
have been resettled in the United States and 
are making substantial contributions to our 
national economy and our defense mobiliza- 
tion. Governors and State officials through- 
out the country have attested to the success 
of the program. So have the great Amer- 
ican voluntary religious and welfare agen- 
cies and hundreds of thousands of American 
sponsors. Agriculture, industry, commerce, 
the arts, the sciences, the universities, the 
press, all have gained new blood, new ideas 
and new impetus. These displaced persons 
are living proof that the United States still 
remains the land of liberty. 

All these efforts have been to the good. 
The only drawback is that they have been 
tragically inadequate. A great deal of fun- 
damental work remains to be done. The 
displaced persons program expired on De- 
cember 31. The International Refugee Or- 
ganization goes out of existence in a few 
months. We are faced with a fundamental 
question: What then? What can we do that 
will be adequate? 

Before answering that question directly, 
two important points must be emphasized. 
The first is, the present antiquated, compli- 
cated, and restrictive immigration laws, 
based on national origins of immigrants, are 
a serious hindrance to any Americ..1 partici- 
pation in an international migration pro- 
gram. As contrasted with the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, our general immigration laws de- 
stroy the trust of freemen in America as a 
land of promise. For example, our foreign 
policy refuses recognition to Soviet annex- 
ation of the Baltic States, and encourages 
and recognizes their pre-Soviet Governments. 
Yet, under the normal immigration quotas, 
only about 2,500 people from Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania have entered the United 
States during the life of the DP Act. 

In order to make it possible, therefore, for 
us to play a reasonable part in 
the fruits of peace, Congress had to override 
previous restrictions by setting up that act, 
which in effect charged off visas issued in one 
year to quotas for many years in the future. 
The Latvia quota is already charged ahead 
for over three centuries—to the year 2261— 
and altogether the DP law has admitted more 
than 62,000 persons from these States to 
date. 

Secondly, world peace demands that 1,000,- 
000 people must leave Western Europe each 
year for the next 5 years—from Germany, 
Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, and Greece. 
Where will they go? Progressive underde- 
veloped countries are actively competing for 
new immigrants. One-half million immi- 
grants a year are already spoken for. Aus- 
tralia wants at least 1,000,000 immigrants in 
the next 5 years; Canada announced a goal 
of 150,000 immigrants for 1 year, and other 
British dominions are also eager for immi- 
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grants. An unofficial estimate for Argentina 
is 150,000 a year. Israel, having more than 
doubled her population in 3 years, plans to 
triple it with 600,000 more immigrants in the 
next 3 years. And what about the United 
States, with its growing manpower shortages? 

The balancing of people and lands requires 
@ comprehensive intergovernmental agency 
to plan and carry out large-scale programs 
of migration and resettlement. Tradition 
and self-interest demand American initiative 
and leadership; the time has come to discard 
our patchwork of expedients. Everyone is 
for an international migration program— 
the western democracies, the UN, labor, 
business, agriculture, the President, and 
the Congress. Everyone, that is, except the 
Soviet Union and her satellites. Now is the 
time to invigorate people with confidence and 
courage. It may well mean the difference 
between war and peace. 

In our national interest and security, I 
would offer these recommendations for 
action: 

First, the United States should direct its 
foreign policy toward a peaceful solution of 
the problems of refugees and surplus peoples. 

Second, the United States should liberalize 
its immigration law and make it a flexible 
and sensitive instrument of our foreign 
policy. 

Third, the United States should take the 
initiative in creating a permanent inter- 
governmental migration agency equipped to 
resettle refugees and surplus peoples. 

This agency, as I see it, would be composed 
of countries of emigration, countries that 
receive immigrants, and any other western 
countries whose interest in solving the over- 
population problem impels them to take part. 
It would be charged with establishing a posi- 
tive program to develop new migration op- 
portunities for refugees and surplus peoples, 
and it would operate a transportation serv- 
ice for them. Financing would come from 
general contributions, contributions from 
countries sending or receiving migrants, and 
payments for service from public or private 
sources. 

Such a program of planned international 
migration would, I believe, strengthen free- 
dom everywhere by easing dangerous ten- 
sions in overcrowded countries and by build- 
ing up underdeveloped areas. It would give 
substance to the aspirations of people all 
over the world. And it would demonstrate 
that democracy can and will provide oppor- 
tunities for all people to live and work in 
freedom and peace. 

Ordinary people all over the world have 
simple wants—enough to eat, a decent home, 
a chance to work and live with self-respect, 
an opportunity to raise a family in dignity, 
and the right to hope. To leave refugee and 
surpius populations without hope, jobs, 
homes, or food is to abandon them to desper- 
ation. Such people become vulnerable to 
the blandishments of the tallest lie or the 
biggest false promise. 

Mankind is torn by the struggle for the 
minds of men between the free world and 
totalitarianism. Communism thrives on 
hopelessness. The free world must inspire 
people with faith in a brighter future. An 
effective program of international migration 
will replenish the temples of peace with 
spiritual strength. 

‘The United States has long been a symbol 
of hope to the whole world. Even more than 
for our material wealth or military might, 
people today look to us for inspiration. We 
must continue to give hope to people every- 
where, in practical and tangible ways that 
affect them individually, if we are to succeed 
in our world leadership for peace. 








Unbusy Government Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ,_“ 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speakez, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
item from the Des Moines Tribune of 
February 4, 1952: 


This story comes to me from the secretary 
of the chamber of comm>rce in a fairly larg? 
Iowa city. 

Some time ago an Iowa girl (from the same 
city as the chamber secretary) took a job 
in the Army engineers’ office in Omaha. 
Soon she became discouraged because there 
was so little work to do. 

And she was dismayed by several things. 
Despite the fact there was not enough work 
for the employees during the week, they 
were called back on Saturdays, and paid 
overtime. One employee, she reports, was 
assigned the job of measuring the borders 
on typewritten letters. 

If the measurements were not according 
to standard specifications, the letters were re- 
typed. The girl reports that one letter was 
retyped 15 times. 

Transfer: The Iowa girl asked for and 
received a transfer to another department. 
She hoped she would find more work to 
do there. But, she says, it was the same. 

Finally, she says, she asked for her re- 
lease and availability for employment in 
private industry. She was told, she says, 
that she couldn't get it for 60 days. 

Then she raised a storm and told top 
officers in the office that the manpower waste 
was intolerable. She mentioned the card 
playing among employees during werking 
hours and threatened to do something a-- uit 
it. She got her immediate release. 

Shortly thereafter, she reports, the follow- 
ing notice was posted on the office bulletin 
board: 

“We have been criticized for our card 
playing. I know it is hard to pass the time 
wher you are not working but, please, let’s 
try to be a little less obviously unbusy. 

“Letter writing and book reading isn't 
quite so bad, but any stranger coming in 
knows that card playing is not a part of 
renegotiation.” 

The notice was signed, “N. D. R.” 








General Eisenhower's Stand on 
Domestic Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “) 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON N 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to furnish some answer to those 
who make inquiry concerning General 
Eisenhower's stand on domestic issues, 
I insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the January 31, 1952, issue of the Buck- 
ley Banner, a very fine weekly newspaper 
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which is published in my congressional 
district: 
No Secret Asout Ixe’s Posirion 
One of the objections being raised against 
General Eisenhower's candidacy for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination is that no 
one knows how he stands on domestic is- 


back into the files and came up with a num- 
ber of revealing quotations. Here are a few: 
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Americans want is security, they can 
prison. They'll have enough to eat, a 
and a roof over their head. But if an Ameri- 
can wants to preserve his dignity and his 
equality as a human being, he must not bow 
his neck to any dictatorial government.” 

It is clear that he is a believer in sound 
economy. Speaking at Denver, he said: 
“We must have efficiency and economy in 
all Government tures. It would do 
no good to defend our liberties against 
Communist aggression and lose them to our 
greed, blindness, ignorance, of shiftless re- 
liance on bureaucracy and the Federal Treas- 
ury.” And still on another occasion he put 
the issue this way: “The central theme of 
our times is that of freedom against regi- 
mentation.” 

These quotations clearly indicate Ike's 
philosophy on domestic governmental poli- 
cy. They’re good enough for us, 


z. 





United States Flag Committee of New 
York State Passes Resolution for With- 
drawal from U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


57 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 
oe eee 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
since the introduction of my bill H. R. 
5080 for withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions, thousands of letters have been re- 
ceived from all over the Nation endorsing 
the bill; and various organizations from 


United Nations, One of these resolutions 
follows: 
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Whereas the United Nations was perpe- 
trated in 1945 by diabolically clever liberals, 
leftists, fellow travelers, and outright Com- 
munists (witness Alger Hiss and his part in 
its formation) and was foisted upon our 
war-weary and unsuspecting people with 
extravagant promises of peace and world- 
wide salvation; and 

Whereas not only the letter but the sub- 
stance of our American heritage is now 
direly threatened by insidious and treason- 
able propaganda for the United Nations by 
those who would surrender our sovereignty, 
who would dissipate our human and material 
resources, and who would enslave us under 
alien standards and edicts: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States Flag 
Committee record its support of H. R. 5080 
which was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 8, 1951, by Hon. Jonn 
T. Woop of Idaho. This resolution provides 
for the complete withdrawal of the United 
States from the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and all of its specialized agencies, and 
for the revocation of any appropriations for 
defraying its costs. 
Untrep STATES PLaG COMMITTEE OF 

New York STArTe, 
Heren P. Lasewz, Chairman. 





Statement of New Jersey Taxpayers 
Associati 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5Y 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD (2 | 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, meeting at West Orange, N. J., 
January 23, 1952, President George E. 
Stringfellow, presiding: 

With increasing intensity, the Federal tax 
burden bears down upon New Jersey's tax- 
payers from every level of government— 
municipal, school, county, State, and Fed- 
eral. No one escapes—rich or poor, individ- 
ual or corporation. 

Federal taxes in 1949 amounted to $40,000,- 
000,000. Since then there have been three 
acts of Congress increasing taxes by approxi- 
mately $16,000,000,000. 

Now Congress is presented with a budget 
totaling $85,000,000,000 and anticipating a 
fourteen and one-half billion dollar deficit. 

The people of New Jersey have a stake of 
approximately $2,800,000,000 in this #85,000,- 
000,000 Federal spending program, or about 
$585 for every man, woman, and child. They 
face the prospect of a deficit which, divided 
among the population of the State, equals 
nearly $400 for the family of four. 

This is in addition to the New Jersey share 
of the total Federal debt which already is 
22 percent higher than all the assessed val- 
uation of property in this Siate. 

This budget proposal is already meeting a 
storm of taxpayer protest out the 
Nation. Congressmen will be well advised 
to heed this growing public demand and cut 
deeply into the spending program and bring 

out a budget which is within the Nation's 
ability to pay. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association in 
its 1952 platform and program points out 
that the vast size and complexity of the 
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gigantic Federal fiscal structure have long 
since dulled the senses of the average Amer- 
ican, and that congressional procedures have 
become so grossly ineffective in checking 
waste that the adoption of the annual Fed- 
eral budget has become a fiscal stampede. 
A large percentage of the proposed expendi- 
tures are already committed by action of 
previous sessions of Congress, which indi- 
cates the extent to which Congress has lost 
its annual control over the spending process. 

Action must be taken to bring order out 
of this chaos, and several immediate and 
specific steps are available to help restore 
balance both in the budget and in America's 
fiscal thinking. 

These measures include: 

1, Resumption by Congress of its traditional 
annual control over spending, and provisions 
for arming the congressional appropriations 
procedure with technical information ade- 
quate for handling the budget of the biggest 
business in the world. 

2. Rejection of new nonmilitary spending 
programs 

3. Substantial reductions in the Federal 
works programs. 

4. Congressional review leading to drastic 
curtailment of the Federal program of grants- 
in-aid to State and local governments which 
costs nearly $3,000,000,000 annually. 

5. Adoption of remaining economy recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission which 
were virtually ignored by the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress, although the 
preceding session adopted nearly half the 
original recommendations. 

Speaking in behalf of taxpayers in New 
Jersey, who see nothing but disaster in con- 
tinued deficit financing and abhor reports 
of rampant waste in certain phases of gov- 
ernmental operations, the New Jersey Tax- 
payers Association demands a reversal of 
these trends and urges New Jersey’s delega- 
tion in the Senate and House of Representae 

tives to both initiate and support t): . ce 
essary corrective action. ‘ 









Why Not Let Canada Build the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS o 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the No- 
vember 28, 1951, issue of the Lewiston 
(Maine) Sun very emphatically urges 
that we should let Canada build the St. 
Lawrence seaway and thus give the 
American taxpayer a break: 

Way Nor Ler Canapa Do It? 

For years now a bloc of Congress Members, 
backed by industry, farm, and other interests 
have tried to induce this country to build a 
huge seaway-powe. project on the St. Law- 
rence in cooperation with Canada. 

Fortunately, these plans have never gone 
through. And with the situation a well-nigh 
hopeless one, so far as United States partici- 
pation goes, Canada has decided to build 
the waterway itself. It is not quite clear 
from the published stories whether Canada 
would also build the big power dams that 
are expected to generate upward of 2,000,- 
000 kilowatts of electric energy, too, but 
anyway we have a firm decision on the sea- 
way. 
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We call this good news for both Canada 
and this country. The cost, though very 
large, can probably be amortized from tolls. 
The deepened waterway into the Great Lakes 
should give shipping benefits to the Mid- 
west, during 7 ice-free months of the year, 
and the United States will be relieved of 
large expense and consequently higher taxes. 
If proponents of the plan have not miscalcu- 
lated—and that is an important question— 
the seaway will favorably influence the Ca- 
nadian economy. 

All these things being so, we cannot for 
the life of us understand why Senator Hrr- 
BERT LEHMAN of New York State, and others, 
are again begging that the United States 
take part in the plan. Senator Lenman 
is almost emotional in his appeal, as if the 
United States would suffer grave injury if 
we let Canada spend its own money on this 
grandiose project. In fact he says delay 
and obstructions by this country would be 
“unfortunate for our country, for its na- 
tional security, and for the cause of Cana- 
dian-United States relations.” 

We fail to see what difference it makes 
whether Canada goes it alone. It may be 





that Senator LeHMaN and those associated 
with him see they are losing an opportunity 
to gain personal credit through American 
investment in the waterway. 






Who Said It? 0 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT ° 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks, I include 
the last Democrat Party official state- 
ment on militarism and compulsory 
military training—UMT: 


We oppose militarism: 

It means conquest abroad and intimida- 
tion and oppression at home. 

It is what millions of our citizens have 
fied from in Europe. 

It will impose upon our peace-loving peo- 
ple a large standing Army and unnecessary 
burden of taxation, and it will be a constant 
menace to their liberties. A small stand- 
ing Army and a well-disciplined State militia 
are amply sufficient in time of peace. 

This Republic has no place for a vast mili- 
tary establishment, a sure forerunner of 
compulsory military service and con- 
scription. 

When the Nation is in danger, the volun- 
teer soldier is his country’s best defender. 
The National Guard of the United States 
should ever be cherished in the patriotic 
hearts of a free people. Such organizations 
are ever an element of strength and safety, 

For the first time in our history, and coeval 
with the Philippine conquest, has there been 
a wholesale departure from our time-honored 
and approved system of volunteer organ- 
ization. 

We denounce it as un-American, un-Dem-<- 
ocratic, and un-Republican, and as a sub- 
version of the ancient and fixed principles of 
@ free people. 


Mr. Speaker, so reads the last public 
statement on compulsory military train- 
ing—UMT—by the Democratic Party. It 
was in their 1900 platform. Today the 
perils of militarism are even worse than 
in 1900. If in doubt, ask the Germans or 
the Japs. But now the Truman admin- 
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istration proposes to ram it down the 
throats of the American people. 

How many Republicans will do a “me- 
too” and collaborate in the attempt 
through UMT to surrender the liberty of 
our young people who cannot protect 
themselves? 

Is America to be mocked by the Ro- 
man victory described by St. Augustine? 

He declared that the Roman conquer- 
ors became ever more and more like those 
they conquered. 

Have the doctrines of Hitler and Tojo 
triumphed in America? 

In refusing to submit the UMT issue to 
the people, the administration follows 
the Hitler-Tojo pattern. 

The Republicans who vote to give this 
extreme grant of power to Mr. Truman— 
how should they be classified? 

Granting their good intentions, how 
can such a vote be squared with their 
oft-proclaimed desire to limit the execu- 
tive branch and stay the increasing con- 
centration of power? 

Mr. Speaker, one fact is crystal clear. 
The advocates and supports of UMT 
do not trust the American people. 





Drunken Sailors Are Pikers at Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert this edito- 
rial from the Los Angeles Mirror of 
February 1, 1952, which definitely proves 
that the administration is not attempt- 
ing in any way whatsoever to cut down 
expenditures: 


DRUNKEN SAILors ARE PIKERS AT SPENDING 


Is there a contest among Washington 
bureaucrats to see which bureau can waste 
the most tax money in the shortest possible 
time? 

That almost seems like the most plausible 
explanation of several recent stories of Fed- 
eral extravagance, a dollars-be-damned 
policy that is in considerable part respon- 
sible for our monumental taxes. 

Take the recent testimony at Atomic 
Energy Commission contract hearings, which 
disclosed that plumbers on Las Vegas test 
site construction have drawn better than 
$750 a week, while unskilled help dragged 
down $250. 

This construction was undertaken on a 
cost-plus contract, a vicious device that en- 
courages a contractor to waste unlimited 
public funds. The contractor gets a fixed 
fee added to the cost of construction and so 
is under no incentive to save money. He 
gets his, no matter how much money he 
wastes. 

The excuse given for this unbusinesslike 
and extravagant type of contract is the ne- 
cessity for speeding up defense construction, 
The bureaucrats say there is not time to ad- 
vertise for normal bids, under which the con- 
tractor is bound by self-interest to save 
money wherever possible. He makes more 
if he saves more. 

Bureaucrats love the cost-plus contract. 
It offers unlimited opportunity to shovel out 
public funds on lush, profitable contracts 
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awarded without bids to pet friends with 

plenty of influence. The cost-plus contract 

is made to order for the influence peddlers. 

They can pay the most outrageous prices to 

their pet suppliers, and no questions asked. 

aren dips in the gravy, all along the 
e 


Any job that pays plumbers at a rate that 
would total $40,000 a year—more than half 
the salary of the President—is a job that is 
wasting public money in the most irresponsi- 
ble and disgraceful fashion. 

It is also highly dubious if this spending 
achieves its aim of speeding up defense con- 
struction. Certainly it disrupts the labor 
market, as workmen leave other important 
work to flock to the gravy jobs where con- 
tractors are on cost-plus. Supplies of criti- 
cal materials are likewise disorganized, and 
in many instances black markets are created, 
by the dollars-be-damned policy of paying 
two, three, and four times normal prices for 
materials and labor. 

Congressional investigators could profit- 
ably take a long look at the whole cost-plus 
set-up. If the emergency is so desperate, 
then some safeguards must be devised to 
keep the cost-plus arrangement from becom- 
ing the instrument of pay-roll padding and 
outrageous waste. 


School Board Should Probe New 
“Hitlerism” in Olney 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS be 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. \ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial: 


ScHOoL Boarp SHOULD Prose New “HITLER- 
IsM” IN OLNEY 


Adolf Hitler used to boast that no matter 
what happened to him, his ideas would live 
on “for a thousand years.” Hitler is dead. 
Germany was defeated, nazism banished. 

But Hitler's ideas apparently are still alive 
in Philadelphia. 

Disclosure of an organization at Olney 
High School patterned after the Hitler 
“youth movement,” and reported to have 
as many as 150 members, calls for swift and 
decisive action by the school authorities. 

The inquiry should be conducted not only 
by the principal of Olney High School, but 
also by the Board of Education of the City 
of Philadelphia. It should include not only 
the students but also their parents. 

Above all, the inquiry should bring to light 
the ringleader of this abhorrent outfit so 
appropriate action may be taken. Young- 
sters may go in for peculiar forms of mis- 
chief, but their tendencies in that direction 
do not take typical Nazi forms, employ typi- 
cal Nazi tactics, boast typical Nazi arm- 
bands—without shrewd and sinister adult in- 
struction and organization. 

Memory tells us that Philadelphia was a 
scene of activity of the German-American 
Bund in prewar days. The notorious Fritz 
Kuhn operated here, spoke—in uniform—at 
meetings. The bund held typical Nazi ral- 
lies at which Hitler was “heiled” in the 
presence of Hitler’s consul. 

Now the ghosts of those days rise again. 

Whether the boys arrested in the arson 
attack on the B’nai Israel Synagogue are di- 
rectly tied in with the Olney High group re- 
mains to be established. But it should not 
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be necessary to prove actual crime by mem- 
bers of a Fascist school organization before 
the authorities act to smash such outfits— 
ther Nazi or Communist. 
Totalitarian cadres are a definite menace 
to the American system of orderly govern- 
ment, a constant threat to tolerance and 


That is why the probe of the Olney “youth 
movement” must be swift and thorough. 
That is why the board of education should 
follow through to determine whether this is 
a minor group, or whether—like its bundist 


Intolerance of this stripe doesn't Just hap- 
It is organized. And the “fuehrer” be- 


Far-Western Chasm Cut by the Water 
Los Angeles Wants 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rzcorr, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Christian Science Monitor: 
FarR-WESTERN C:"'~-t Cur By THE WATER LOs 
ANGELES WANTs 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 
Los Ancetes.—Los Angeles is celebrating 


Water was the cause in 1902—and water is 
the cause today. 

On February 3, 1902, this city acquired 
ownership of the municipal waterworks and 
embarked on a public-utility career worth 
shouting about in 1952. Los Angeles declares 

than else accounts 
for the city's size today and the prospect of 
bigger bigness. 

Tt was more than a step; it was a chal- 
lenge. What Los Angeles did at the turn of 


the fire under doctrines still so controversial 
that you can start a first-class argument 
almost anywhere by their mere mention. 
Put barely, the question Los Angeles raised, 
and still raises, is very simple: How much 
should water cost? 
Just now when Arizona is asking Congress 


Unless you have lived in the far West, 
unless you have seen deserts made into 
rich farmlands through reclamation, and 
have learned how precious water is during 


Metropolitan Los Angeles today, no prosper- 
ing hinterland, no argument between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona over the Colorado River. 

There would be only dusty little towns and 
skimpy cities, dry farming, cattle ranching, 
basking in the sun. 

For a good idea of the difference water 
planning has made look at the fetching cover 
of the new Sears, Roebuck catalog sent to 
Western States customers. 

Grand Woodish, you might say, in feeling, 
it pictures today’s industrial and urban de- 
velopment set against a background of typi- 
cal desert-mountain scenery. The cover 
doesn't say so, but water accounts for the 
development. 


TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR GAIN RECORDED 


It also accounts for these statistics printed 
at the top relative to California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah: 

1927 1952 
6,060,000 12, 124, 755 
Number of homes... 1,631,496 4, 108,382 
Number of factories. 11, 038 19, 091 


It would be unfair and inaccurate to at- 
tribute the indicated growth solely to Los 
Angeles’ foresight. 

It is rather attributable also to factors as 
diverse as San Francisco enterprise, the Utah 
pioneers, the railroads, climate, early recla- 
mation practices in Arizona, and California's 
Imperial Valley. A proper list would be 
much longer. 

But when tiny Los Angeles persuaded a 
New York financial house in 1902 to buy 
$2,000,000 worth of water bonds, it turned 
western expansion into something better de- 
scribed as explosion. Put another way, it 
acquired a passport to a future that sees no 
horizon yet. 

From the King of Spain, ultimately, Los 
Angeles held perpetual rights to its own 
water supply, and in 1902 it set out to develop 
this supply as a municipal activity and thus 
lay the foundation for getting more. 

The local y was estimated as suffi- 
cient for 300,000 persons—about twice Los 
Angeles’ population at the time. But even 
then Los Angeles had a suspicion, still cur- 
rent here, that some day it would be bigger 
than New York. 

In 1908 this city started constructing an 
aqueduct to reach 233 miles into the high 
Sierra for water. Completed in 1913, it was 
an epic accomplishment, based on a €24,500,- 
000 bond issue the people authorized. From 
the standpoint of farmers whose water it 
preempted, the move was a tragedy of city 
imperialism, but it gave Los Angeles water 
enough to justify long-range industrial 
growth and support a population of almost 
2,000,000. 

This project has had wide results. A city 
never becomes big all by itself. It creates 
satellites in the process, like a planet throw- 
ing off moons. Thriving Los Angeles gave 
places like San Diego, Phoenix, and Salt Lake 
City a great far West metropolis to grow 
with, be supported by, and support. 

The next step was to tap the Colorado. 

When Boulder Dam becam: an actuality 
and an aqueduct mountains ard 
desert for 245 miles was ready to bring water 
to California's whole southern coastal plain, 
it was mainly because Los Angeles could buy 
the electric power Boulder Dam would pro- 
duce. 

Boulder Dam was revolutionary. 

HELPED SET NEW PATTERN 

It demonstrated that hydroelectric power, 
publicly developed, can yield huge benefits 
for the private interests. And it helped set 
the engineering pattern for such socially and 
economically portentous undertakings as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, development of 
the Columbia River, California’s Central 
Valley, and blueprints for Arizona and the 
vast Missouri Valley. 


Now known as Hoover Dam, it opened in 
1935 what has become known as a new era 
in the American West. Taken for granted 
now, Boulder Dam was a colossal achieve- 
ment in its day. This dam and the string 
of power and reclamation dams that fol- 
lowed it throughout the West were vital to 
the American defense effort in World War IT. 

The Pacific Northwest followed the Cali- 
fornia initiative, and, with more Federal 
funds, built the string of power and irriga- 
tion works that are developing a new society 
in that still frontier land of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. Today the repercussions 
of the bold Los Angeles step can be said to 
ring as far east as Montana and Colorado, 
where the Bureau of Reclamation is busy 
making over the landscape, conserving water, 
and using it in cooperation with the Army 
engineers. 

And now, as Los Angeles’ struggle with 
Arizona over Colorado River water comes 
toward a climax, the same type of heightened 
feeling about water and water shortage is 
manifested throughout the West. The era 
of big-dam building is apparently tapering 
of, and with population growth old water 
rivalries are rising to the surface in intensi- 
fied form in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana. 

Boulder Dam could have been, as some 
thought it should be, just a relatively smail 
flood-control structure to protect the irri- 
gated farms of Arizona, old Mexico, and Im- 
perial Valley from the Colorado River's oc- 
casional rampages. 

Instead, the highest dam in the world was 
built. Hydroelectric power became the 
revenue source which lightened the cost of 
flood control and irrigation for the great 
agricultural empire lying lower on the river, 
spreading through Arizona, California, and 
Mexico. 

This was plainly a victory for public power. 
But it pitched a new battle—between con- 
servative financing of public projects and 
the concept that the budget can be balanced 
in large part from ultimate, even indirect, 
benefits. 

Boulder Dam itself was built conserva- 
tively. It was built mainly on the basis of 
Los Angeles’ ability to repay the cost with 
compound interest. This fact lies near the 
center of the California-Arizona fight over 
rights to the Colorado. 


FARM-SUBSIDY CONCEPT 


Arizona today wants to take water from 
the Colorado to its important, prospering 
farmland valley around Phoenix. This re- 
gion desperately needs surface water to 
maintain its present strength agriculturally. 
Unlike California, with numerous water 
sources, it has only the Colorado River to 
turn to. 

Arizona wants to pledge its growing urban 
industrial strength to the support of its 
agricultural empire, much as Los Angeles 
has done, in effect, for Imperial Valley. 

But there is a notable difference in the 
plans. Imperial Valley is paying millions 
for the irrigation facilities which bring its 
Colorado water. Arizona wants power pro- 
duction t) cover almost the total cost of 
the irrigation part of the proposed central 
Arizona project. 

Here is the farmer-subsidy concept that 
has grown in acceptance since Boulder Dam 
was built, but which Los Angeles spokesmen, 
leading the California opposition, criticize 
and sound dire warnings against. 

To finance the Arizona undertaking, Los 
Angeles warns, it will be necessary to: (1) 
Use its income from power to pay for the 
irrigation features; (2) divert the interest 
component from the Federal Treasury to 
these irrigation costs; (3) charge a rate for 
the electricity, over 70 years, almost three 
times as high as Los Angeles now pays for 
Boulder power. 
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Los Angeles is fighting for the conserva- 
tive position. Arizona argues from the 
standpoint, widely accepted elsewhere in 
the West, that hydroelectric power income 
has become the key to reclamation, which 
makes its development an investment in op- 
portunity for Americans far exceeding the 
money cost. 

What worries Los Angeles basically is 
water. 

Should Arizona get its project, the long 
debate over whether California or Arizona is 
entitled to about 1,000,000 acre-feet of Colo- 
rado River water, to all intents, will be set- 
tled. Arizona would get the water. 

This could crimp Los Ang2les’ present plans 
to double its population. It could preclude 
the opening up for private ownership in 
Imverial Valley of extensive public lands. 

To Arizona, there ‘s nothing dismal about 
either prospect. 


PHOENIX STATES ITS CASE 


Its capital, Phoenix, is one of Los Angeles’ 
main trading areas. Arizona stresses its im- 
portance to Los Angeles—declares, indeed, 
that it means more as a hinterland to Los 
Angeles than Imperial Valley and San Diego 
combined. Controversial. But Phoenix also 
argues that decentralizing the West would be 
desirable anyway. 

“Why pack it all around Los Angeles?” 
Phoenix folk ask you, showing their spacious 
valley, rimmed with mountains, brimming 
with beauty. 

When Walter Bimson, president of the Val- 
ley National Bank in Phoenix, testified before 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee he made a vigorous statement of the 
Arizona view. 

“I personally am convinced that if this 
project is approved and built,” he said, “the 
additional production of farm products 
which we will get as a result of it, the addi- 
tional Federal taxes that we will be able to 
pay on that increased income over a long 
period of time, will make this a sound busi- 
ness investment.” 

The only cost to the American taxpayer, 
Mr. Bimson stressed, would be for the usual 
nonreimbursable items, about 1% percent of 
the total, and the interest. But Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman had said 
the interest would be $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. Bimson said he couldn't explain this 
$2,000,000,000 figure. Suppose, he said to the 
committee, the project cost $800,000,000. Pay 
it off, the banker said, in equal annual in- 
stallments. To get an average outstanding 
balance over the 75-year period, divide 
$800,000,000 by two. “That is the average 
amount of capital on which the Government 
will have to borrow money for the 75-year 
period,” he said. 

Piguring interest at 24% percent, Mr. Bim- 
son came up with “$10,000,000 a year as the 
average amount.” He added: “How anybody 
can make it more than that, I don't know. 
That is the total amount; it is more than the 
total amount. How you can reconcile that 
$2,000,000,000 figure, I don’t know.” 

COMPOUND INTEREST HIT 

Somebody asked, “You mean you don't 
think we should figure compound interest?” 

“No, not at all,” returned banker Bimson. 
“A banker wouldn’t. You pay on reducing 
balances.” 

Later when M. J. Dowd, technical adviser 
to the Colorado River board of California, 
went before the committee, he testified that 
Mr. Chapman obviously figured the cost of 
the Arizona project on the same basis that 
has been used for Boulder Dam. 

So far, California beneficiaries of the dam 
have repaid $60,000,000 on its cost of $149,- 
000,000, of which all but $13,000,000 goes for 
interest. 

Mr. Dowd put the Los Angeles-Imperial 
Valley view squarely before the House com- 
mittee when he said: “We feel the same 
principles should be applied to all power 
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projects built in the West. There is no reason 
why our Nation’s taxpayers should be asked 
to go out and borrow 6, 8, or 10 billion dollars 
and lend that to the West without interest 
to build complete power plants, transmission 
lines, substations; there isn't anything in the 
economy of this country to justify it or war- 
rant it; but that is what is being proposed 
for many power projects.” 

California opponents of the Arizona pro- 
ject (it has unorganized California friends, 
especially in the northern part of the State) 
say: 

“According to an official estimate made by 
the Secretary of the Interior, American tax- 
payers would be required to pay $2,075,729,- 
000 in additional taxes to subsidize the Ari- 
zona project.” 


RECLAMATION PAYS? 


Arizona says: “Based on a 2-percent inter- 
est rate on the capital cost (no other Fed- 
eral reclamation project carries any interest 
charge), the total cosi to Federal taxpayers 
will be $580,400,000. But the extra income 
from central Arizona will amount to between 
$4,000,000,000 and $7,800,000,000.” 

Both statements can be criticized, but they 
fairly represent, in the main, two points of 
view. California opponents argue that rec- 
lamation should pay its way. Arizona argues 
that reclamation, in the long run, does pay 
its way. 

Which is the sounder? Perhaps one should 
inquire: Which is the more popular? The 
Senate twice has approved the Arizona proj- 
ect. The House twice has failed to act. It 
is pending in House committee now. 

Deeper than controversy runs the long- 
range question which Los Angeles raised 50 
years ago when it bought its water works. 
What is the best way to develop the far West? 

Is it, as many now seem to think Los 
Angeles believes, for Los Angeles to continue 
pitting its strength against the rest of the 
region? 

Is it for the conservative financing con- 
cept regarding water development, for which 
Los Angeles essentially stands, to win out? 
Or, is the best way for the “ultimate benefit” 
concept implicit in the Arizona position to 
win out? 

Or, is the need, first, for a reassessment 

by the West and the Nation of western rec- 
lamation policy toward really establishing a 
tangible one? 
. One fact is clarifying itself which may 
make such a reassessment logical. Currently, 
controversy wells from lack of water. But 
there isn’t a lack. There are sources still 
untapped. 

Northern California abounds with water 
which one day may be brought clear to Im- 
perial Valley. Los Angeles lets waste water 
go back to the ocean. Reclaimed, this water 
bang supply the needs of 1,000,000 persons, 

The Pacific Ocean needs only to be desalted. 

Los Angeles did what appeared almost im- 
possible in 1902. And thrived. This may be 
done again in the West. 





The Polish People and Yalta toh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the seventh anniversary of the 
beginning of the talks which the late 
President Roosevelt and his Democrat 
advisers engaged in at Yalta. There 
Roosevelt appeased Russia at the expense 
of two of our allies—Poland and China, 
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Although this appeasement was not 
immediately made known to the Ameri- 
can people the significance of the sell- 
out of Poland has gradually dawned on 
them and all the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world. 

The secret agreements entered into at 
Yalta, which as yet have not been fully 
disclosed even to the American people, 
violate every tradition of international 
morals and diplomacy and as such 
should be repudiated. 

The recent action of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in voting 
against recognition of the late President 
Roosevelt's secret Yalta agreements with 
Russia should put the entire country on 
guard as to the weakness of our past for- 
eign policy. Weakness, especially in the 
sense that our ally Poland, who gave her 
everything for the cause of freedom, was 
sacrificed on the chopping block by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in his desire to appease 
Stalin. 

Mr. James A. Farley, a former member 
of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, in a 
speech he made at Manchester, N. H., 
when commenting on Stalin said that it 
is his “solemn conviction that many of 
the problems besetting the world would 
not be with us if we had had a vigorous, 
alert, and forceful leader at Tehran and 
Yalta.” I think Mr. Farley could have 
enlarged on this statement and included 
the present administration in its conduct 
at the Potsdam Conference, in which all 
that had been given away at Yalta by 
President Roosevelt was confirmed and 
agreed to, including the sacrifice of Po- 
land to the Communists. 

A republican constitutional form of 
government, as we know it in America, is 
opposed to every secret commitment be- 
cause it violates the very nature of that 
form of government. That is one of the 
reasons why I sincerely hope that the 
action of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will be sustained by the Sen- 
ate as a whole, so that in time justice for 
Poland and all the rest of the satellite 
nations will be accomplished. 

One of the things that the Polish peo- 
ple in America can do at the present time 
is to continue to make known to their 
duly-elected representatives their think- 
ing on this matter, until the weakness of 
our foreign policy and the errors of Yalta 
and Potsdam are rectified. 





Former Owners of Submarginal Lands 
and Title to Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day I introduced H. R. 6386, which pro- 
vides that where lands, said to be sub- 
marginal, were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana in the Dust Bowl days, the 
former owners may repurchase the oil 
rights to said lands, 
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When these lands were obtained by the 
Government the purchase price averaged 
about $2 per acre and nothing was said 
about oil or mineral rights. These lands 
have advanced in price since that time 
from 300 to 500 percent, and oil has been 
discovered in the western part of North 
Dakota and Eastern Montana. Since the 
Government never paid for any mineral 
rights and did not even know there was 
any oil in the whol: area, is it .sking the 
Government too much to permit these 
former owners to repurchase these oil 
rights for a nominal price? 

I desire to present a full report on this 
matter, and have called upon Mr. H. A. 
Mackoff, attorney, of Dickinson, N. Dak., 
in the heart of this area, who represents 
these former owners, to give me a com- 
plete statement on the matter, and I 
present it herewith: 


STATEMENT or H. A. MAcKoFrr 


This bill, in general, permits former land 
owners situated in the so-called submarginal 
areas, who sold these land to the Govern- 
ment, to repurchase the minerals in these 
lands. These lands were acquired by the 
Government during the drought years in or- 
der to put controlled grazing into practice. 
In North Dakota these lands are situated in 
western North Dakota in what is known as 
the Badlands, and in South Dakota and 
Montana in so-called submarginal areas. 

We all heard of the sufferings of the farm- 
ers and ranchers in the Dust Bowl during the 
thirties. These lands are located in the 
Dust Bowl area. Because of overgrazing and 
the dust and winds and droughts, the peo- 
ple in these areas were ruined economically. 
The Government came along and suggested 
buying up these lands and educating the 
people in that area to the idea of controlled 
grazing, so that in dry years they would not 
have to ship their stock and be ruined finan- 
cially, as they were in the drought year of 
1934. These lands were then bought up by 
the Government under title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act and in our area 
the price averaged out perhaps $2 an acre. 
Under this act, the owner of the land could 
be permitted to reserve the minerals, and 
since the land was to be used for controlled 
grazing, there was no reason in the world why 
these owners should not have been permitted 
to reserve the minerals. 

The fact, however, is, that in purchasing 
these lands there was no uniformity because 
some of the owners were permitted to re- 
serve the minerals without paying anything 
for the reservations while others, through 
ignorance or other reason, did not receive the 
same consideration. In other words, there 
was discrimination practiced by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of these lands. This 
bill proposes to correct this discrimination 
to some extent. It permits the former owners 
and their heirs not to get them back without 
pay but to rebuy the minerals at one-fourth 
of what the Government paid for the land. 
In addition to that, the former owner takes 
it subject to any outstanding leases. Also, 
it excludes from the provisions of this act 
any 40-acre tract on which there is any oil- 
or gas-producing well. 

When the Government bought these lands, 
the people in those areas were so distressed 
that they sold them for about one-fourth of 
this assessed valuation for tax purposes. In 
almost every instance it was a distress sale. 
The surface of the lands alone are now worth 
four or five times what was paid for them, 
and it would be a miscarriage of justice to 
deny these people, who were discriminated 
against, the right to repurchase these min- 
erals, They are required to pay for them 
while those who were permitted to reserve 
paid nothing for them. 
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During those distressed years substantial 
acreage went to the counties for nonpay- 
ment of taxes. While the counties were per- 
mitted to retain a fraction of the royalties, 
this would enable them to reacquire them. 
Many of the counties where these lands are 
located have a definite need for relief in this 
respect. Some of the counties suffered such 
severe loss in taxes by the removal of these 
lands from the tax list that special legisla- 
tion was passed in North Dakota to permit 
such counties to become annexed to another 
county for administrative purposes. Im- 
proving conditions in recent years made this 
unnecessary. The recovery of the minerals 
by such counties would greatly benefit every 
taxpayer in the county who had to assume 
extra tax burdens because of the reduction 
of the county's tax base. 

I may say that legislation of this sort is 
not novel. We approved Public Law No. 760 
in 1950 that gave the surface owner the right 
to purchase the minerals that were acquired 
by the Government through the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. There is even 
more justification for this act than Public 
Law No. 760. 

I trust this Congress will correct this in- 
justice and discrimination practiced in the- 
acquisition of these lands. 

In’ North Dakota the Government ac- 
quired about 900,000 acres, but I doubt that 
the bill will affect more than about 300,000 
or 400,000 acres. Under this act, the former 
owner can buy back for one-fourth of the 
sale price only the minerals that the owner 
transferred to the Government; that is, if, 
when the land was sold, the Government 
owned the oil and gas, then the owner does 
not have the right to buy the oil and gas 
rights; he can buy back only what he trans- 
ferred to the Government. 





The Lead Miner Under Government 
Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD ee 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an address delivered before 
the Colorado Mining Association, Denver, 
Colo., February 1, 1952, by Mr. Felix 
Wormseer, vice president of the St. Joseph 
Lead Co. 

Mr. Wormser has one of the keenest 
minds in the mining industry, and his 
remarks deserve the careful attention 
of the Congress and the producers an 
consumers of lead and zinc. 
THe Leap Miner UNDER GOVERNMENT 

CONTROLS 

When the Defense Production Act of 1950 
was amended in 1951 and passed, those of 
you who have been advocating Government 
aid to mining must have rubbed your eyes 
in amazement at the scope of the law. You 
had achieved complete victory. Here was 
potential aid almost beyond expectation. 
Loans, subsidies, price floors, military stock- 
pile purchases, exploration payments. What 
else was there to ask for? Tax relief to min- 
ing? Even that was granted by Congress to 
some degree for the first time in history. 
Hence, for the year 1951, we have had a test 
of Government machinery in operation in 
the mining industries, involving controls 
completely superseding the free market. I 
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expressed the hope a year ago, when I ap- 
peared here, that the administration of the 
act would help you, and that it would give 
you what you wanted, after many years of 
struggle for subsidy legislation. 

Do the results please you? It is my belief, 
based solely upon the record, that the small 
miners, in fact, the entire mining industry— 
yes, the public itself, would have been bet- 
ter served without Government price con- 
trol of lead and zinc, the two metals in which 
I am chiefly interested, and that a free mar- 
ket would have shown greater benefit to all. 
If I am correct in my conclusion, then the 
speedier we return to a free market and ter- 
minate price control for lead and zinc, the 
better for all of us. Before I begin my anal- 
ysis, may I say that we, in the mining 
industries, have been singularly fortunate 
in the high caliber of the men who have 
served, and are still serving, the Government 
in the administration of the Defense Act 
controls. I am sure that they have done 
their level best. My comments are directed 
at the underlying policies they have had to 
apply. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN LEAD 

Now let’s examine what actually happened 
in lead during a full year of price control, 
I think you will quickly grasp the difficulty, 
indeed the futility, as the story unfolds, of 
trying to control the price of a world com- 
modity like lead, under present conditions, 
and how policies established with the best 
of intention, no doubt, are easily under- 
mined by other countries having different 
views and working, quite understandably, 
toward their own best interest. 

At the beginning of 1951 the Government 
froze the price of lead at 17 cents per pound 
New York, a price which was, unfortunately, 
below the price which buyers of lead in 
Europe were willing to pay. The British 
Ministry of Materials, which purchases lead 
for internal consumption, a short time later 
established a price of 21 cents per pound, or 
4 cents above our ceiling. Still higher prices 
were paid on the Continent—23 cents or 
more. The uniformly higher prices ruling 
abroad naturally diverted metal from Mexico 
that had normally been imported into the 
United States, to foreign customers. Indeed, 
Mexican and other producers were permitted 
to sell, and able to procure, right from the 
start of 1951, 18144 cents for their metal in 
the United States, but we miners were for- 
bidden to sell our lead at that price. One 
would have thought our lead was inferior 
in quality. As time went on, the disparity 
between the ceiling of 17 cents and the for- 
eign price grew wider and wider. Foreign 
lead was freely sold at 25 and 26 cents per 
pound in large volume abroad, but there 
was no change in the domestic ceiling. 

Government regulations did, however, per- 
mit domestic manufacturers to buy lead at 
any price they desired to pay. Some of them 
bought Mexican, Australian, Peruvian, and 
other lead at higher than our ceiling prices— 
prices that varied from 21 cents to 25 cents 
per pound. Of course, most domestic manu- 
facturers were caught by ceilings on their 
own manufactured products, which limited 
or prevented them from passing on the in- 
creased cost of foreign lead. They had to 
absorb it. 

Congress was becoming increasingly criti- 
cal of this marked discrimination against 
the American lead miner. The situation was 
as if, under the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act, someone in authority had 
said: “Mine all the metal you can, but you 
will be punished if you sell it at higher than 
17 cents per pound. However, it will be per- 
fectly all right for your Mexican, Australian, 
and other competitors to sell their metal here 
at any price they can get in the United 
States, and you cannot export your metal, 
either.” 

At any rate, on October 2, 1951, a regula- 
tion of the Government partly terminated 
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this rank discrimination against the Amer- 
ican lead miner, by forbidding consumers to 
buy any foreign lead at higher than the 
domestic ceiling price. Simultaneously, 
Washington advanced the ceiling to 19 cents 
per pound, where it stands today. This nar- 
rowed the spread between the foreign and 
domestic markets but did not eliminate it, 
nor did it help our customers, the lead-con- 
suming industry, because the necessary im~- 
ports from foreign lead producers still con- 
tinued to be diverted from the United States 
for sale abroad at higher than ceiling prices. 


REASON FOR LEAD SHORTAGE 


Just to give you an indication of the ex- 
tent to which this trend operated, the im- 
ports of lead in all forms into the United 
States in 1950 were about 550,000 tons; in 
1951 they dropped in half, to 275,000 tons. 
This is the reason for the lead shortage you 
have been hearing so much about. In a free 
market there would have been no shortage. 
The price might have risen for a short time 
here, until international supply and demand 
became in line again. Then it would have 
declined or fluctuated, Lead imports into the 
United States are the balance wheel between 
a satisfactory supply and an unsatisfactory 
one—a shortage. Our domestic mine pro- 
duction, as you know, is around 400,000 tons, 
and even if production had been greatly 
increased, it could never have made up the 
drop in iaports amounting to 275,000 tons. 

Now, what was the reason for this policy 
on the part of the Government? Certainly 
it was not to insure the Government receiv- 
ing an adequate supply of lead for defense 


have to be earmarked for defense. No, it 
must have been to contro] inflation—to hold 
the line—but if we are sincerely interested 
in controlling inflation (and sometimes I 
have my doubts as to whether we want to 
have Geflation), price control is a thorough- 
ly discredited device for accomplishing this. 
Fiscal and credit controls are the effective 
Government instrumentalities needed to 
control inflation. 

Lead enters into our everyday cost of liv- 
ing only to an insignificant degree. How 
often do you buy anything made of 
Probably when you buy a home, 
rarely, when you paint it, which 
quent, or when you buy a battery 
car, which is every 2 years or so. 
in the daily cost of living by 
the ceiling price of lead a few 
the world market, and creating a 
was much less than the cost to 
operating motorcars on lower octane 
line than would otherwise have been avail- 
able, or using lower lead content paints, or 
substitutes for lead plumbing. 

Is IT PRICE CONTROL OR PROFIT CONTROL? 

Perhaps another impelling motive in keep- 
tng the price of the nonferrous metals down 
was the fact that the larger and successful 
mining corporations would make too m 
money. If so, we come back to profit 
trol, the great target of the Socialist 
who would like to teke profits out of 
economy altogether, and have 
work just for the love of it—or 
Government. As the Committee 
nomic Development has so 
cently: ? “Profit standards have no 
in a well-designed system of 
for the main objective is to 
not the incomes earned in particular 
tries, or by particular parts of the 
One would think that, with the 
now reaping a major share of corporate prof. 
its, and desperately needing all the reven 
it can get, there would be an interest 
seeing that profits become as high as 
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If you were to ask me by what formula, or 
possible incantation, the Government ar- 
rives at a price of 17 cents, or a price of 19 
cents under its planning, as a proper one, 


always spawns another. The Government 
instituted measures to curb the use of lead 
and invite substitution. I cannot too 
strongly deplore this step, for 
it involves an impairment and possible de- 
struction of the miners” commercial, and 
highly competitive, lead markets, markets 
that have been carefully built up over years. 
The amount of lead to be permitted in cer- 
tain Government paint specifications, the 
type and quantity of certain storage bat- 
teries, ave already been the subject of re- 
striction. No doubt others are tocome. This 
approach puts the caft before the horse and 
is another reason why I feel that we must 
ask Congress to exempt lead from price con- 
and toa 
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sofar as information is available, was 
prompted by the Socialist Government of 
Great Britain 2 years ago, under Mr. Attlee, 
to plead for an increasing share of the world’s 


and other foreign sources, without need o 
any international conference. 


ENTITLEMENT FOR CONSUMPTION 


The Conference has headquarters in Wash- 
ingttn under the auspices of the State 
Department and includes representatives of 
most of the governments outside the Rus- 
The IMC functions through 

im one or 


sian orbit. 


recommending 
world-wide allocations. Lead is under study 
but no recommendations have been made. 
The IMC has introduced a new conception 


short supply.” So here we have a 
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superduper intergovernmental curb, with 
little sanction in law so far as I can find out, 
which, like the nose of the camel under the 
tent, is entering the metal picture gradu- 
ally, first through international allocation, 
then proposing international attention to in- 
creasing production and distribution, and 
finally international conservation. 


A SOCIALIST-SPONSORED MOVE 


Strip the movement of its high-sounding 
phrases and it reveals an effort to circum- 
scribe our standard of living. This is not a 
drive against inflation, as we were led to be- 
lieve when the ceiling price of lead was set. 
This is not an effort to make certain that the 
United States and the rest of the world re- 
ceive enough metals for defense. This move- 
ment is definitely tied into civilian econ- 
omies. This is a Socialist sponsored move 
that has received high praise abroad, and 
will take over completely the functions of a 
free market—if we permit it—which has 
heretofore determined who gets what and 
how much. 

By what authority in law does the IMC 
operate? How are its decisions determined? 
Who decides the selection of some commod- 
ities and the exclusion of others? Does 
each country have one vote? What experi- 
ence have accredited representatives had in 
their respective specialties? Other questions 
come to mind which should be clearly an- 
swered for the information of the American 
people, if we are to have an austerity pro- 
gram established by international under- 
standing. 

From all I have said, you can see that we, 
in an important natural-resource industry, 
are now deeply enmeshed in a jungle of Gov- 
ernment controls, nationally and interna- 
tionally. Fortunately, there is such a tre- 
mendous demand for our product, stimulated 
by world-wide defense requirements and the 
revival of Europe, that prices are relatively 
high and there is a natural disposition to 
accept the condition without too much com- 
plaining, for almost everyone in mining has 
had profitable years lately. 

In the long run, however, in endeavoring 
to control world commodities, our Govern- 
ment is trying to do something beyond its 
power. No matter how worthy the motive, 
its effort will only create more problems and 
& greater and unnecessary bureaucracy. I 
agree with Senator O’'MaHoNnEy, who, in 
speaking about wool recently, contended 
that the OPS should not control United 
States wool prices because it cannot fix for- 
eign wool prices. He is reported to have 
stated, “Both the supply and price of this 
international commodity are dependent 
upon factors in the world market that are 
beyond our control.” O’MAHONEY might 
just as well have substituted the word “lead” 
for wool, for the principle is applicable to 
both. I hope that if he feels as strongly 
about the subject as I do, he and his many 
western colleagues in the Senate will intro- 
duce an amendment to the Defense Stabili- 
zation Act of 1952, which will not only re- 
move wool prices from Government control, 
but also lead and zinc. 


SMALL MINER AT DISADVANTAGE 


The small miner in Colorado and elsewhere 
is at a considerabie disadvantage in know- 
ing what goes on in Washington. To be 
sure, Congress recognized the desirability of 
having all branches of the mining industry, 
large and small, represented in Washington 
in the defense effort, through advisory com- 
mittees, but I find these committees have 
one serious drawback, namely, that only 
those who are fortunate to be actually pres- 
ent and to hear and learn what is discussed, 
will derive any benefit. They are in the in- 
side, so to speak. Subsequent releases made 
by the Government of advisory committee 
meetings are generally so cursory and con- 
densed, if made at all, that they do not give 
detailed information and the discussion that 
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would be of help to the small miner. One 
way out would be to permit trade associa- 
tion officials to be present, and I have the 
impression Congress included a stipulation 
to that effect in the Defense Production Act. 
For some reason or other, this step has not 
been carried out. If a trade association 
secretary were present, he, being in a neu- 
tral position, would have a chance to advise 
any interested small mining company of the 
nature of the problems discussed, the vary- 
ing points of view, and th. action recom- 
mended. Perhaps this criticism is no longer 
important in that advisory committee meet- 
ings are infrequent anyway. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES CONFUSING 


The conflict in Government policies, or 
planning, is extremely confusing. On the one 
hand, the Government sets up a pricing sys- 
tem which cuts imports of lead some 275,000 
tons, and on the other hand it professes a 
desire to set up a subsidy system to increase 
domestic production—now around 400,000 
tons per year It would take years to find the 
ore needed to make up the deficiency in im- 
ports, through increased mining operations, 
and the capital risk is hardly justified. Even 
assuming a subsidy plan is perfected to in- 
crease mine production, say 10 percent, or 
40,000 tons per year, not an easy assignment, 
what is that for an economy requiring 1,000,- 
000 to 1,200,000 tons? I think you may be 
surprised to discover that a subsidy system 
which supplies a premium of, say, 5 cents per 
pound for all lead production over a base pe- 
riod, is equivalent to an increase of only 14 
cent per pound in a free market for a 10 per- 
cent rise in production. 

The Government has not yet announced 
what kind of a subsidy system it will devise 
under the Defense Production Act, although 
it is known to be working on one. The reason 
for subsidies now given is to increase pro- 
duction in the fight against inflation, not 
defense requirements. There are much 
sounder methods of overcoming inflation, 
that is, through credit controls and taxes. 
One of the domestic copper companies was 
recently granted a “subsidy” by the Govern- 
ment of 5 cents per pound of all copper pro- 
duced to keep going. Nowhere in the press 
reports did I see any reference to the fact that 
this seemingly generous act on the part of 
the Government was actually not a subsidy, 
because, in a free market, if permitted to 
dispose of its copper abroad, copper mining 
companies could do much better than the 
ceiling price of 2444 cents, plus a 5 cent 
“subsidy.” They could sell it for 45 cents or 
more. Subsidy is a wrong designation under 
these circumstances. 


FREE MARKET VERSUS CONTROLS 


Against the concentration of attention to 
subsidies and other expedients to assist min- 
ing in the emergency, think for a moment 
what would have happened to the domestic 
lead miners had a free market prevailed. 
While the lead producers were receiving an 
average ceiling price in 1951 of 17% cents 
per pound New York, Mexican, Australian, 
Peruvian and other competitive producing 
countries were able to operate in a free mar- 
ket. I estimate they received the equivalent 
of at least 5 cents per pound more than 
American mines. In other words, the do- 
mestic lead mining industry as a whole could 
have procured approximately $40,000,000 more 
under a free market than it did under con- 
trols. The result is still more striking for 
zinc, as the difference in the domestic ceil- 
ing and the foreign market was greater in 
zinc than in lead. 

The Government has deprived you of one 
of your most precious freedoms, the right 
of a free market, or to do with the fruits of 
your labor what you wish. This is the fifth 
freedom. The four freedoms, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of speech can be found in 4 
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penitentiary. The fifth is equally, if not 
more, crucial. You have now had a taste of 
controls just about in full bloom. How much 
better off the public and the lead miners 
would have been without price control, and 
under a free market, I have tried to indicate. 
If you agree, then isn’t it time to end the 
blank check given the Government under the 
Defense Production Act, limiting controls to 
priorities for whatever the rearmament pro- 
gram requires? 


CONTROLS CAUSING UNEMPLOYMENT 


The tragedy of the present situation is 
that men are becoming unemployed because 
their employer cannot, under present na- 
tional and international controls, go out in 
the open market, even if he does not inter- 
fere with supplies for the defense effort, and, 
depending solely upon his own resources, 
purchase the copper and other metals which 
he needs to Keep in operation. Furthermore, 
during the current defense emergency, there 
is a reluctance on the part of the Govern- 
ment to touch the huge stockpiles of metals 
it has already accumulated. 

Gen. Lucius Clay recently told the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society in New York that 
there was no need of a frenzied rush to 
rearm at the risk of bankrupting our Nation 
and imitating the form of government com- 
pulsion characteristic of the communism we 
are ostensibly fighting. We must never for- 
get that we who live in our beloved land 
have a heritage of priceless freedom given to 
us, which we ought to pass on to those who 
follow us unimpaired. 

Let me close with a quotation from a great 
President, Thomas Jefferson: 

“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread.” 





Veterans’ Employment Service 





or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Veterans’ Employment Service, a 
division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, established under the 
United States Department of Labor is 
doing a perfectly splendid work in the 
State of Tennessee. 

It was my pleasure to hear Col. Lyon 
W. Brandon, staff field representative, 
address a trophy award dinner in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., before the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans annual meeting. It was so 
constructive that, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I include it because I think my 
colleagues will find in it much which will 
be helpful. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Commander, distinguished guests, 
comrades, I am extremely grateful to Paul 
Savage for this splendid introduction. How- 
ever, Paul, I am afraid that we can’t fool this 
audience. I am just homefolks and a great 
many of the audience know me too well. 

It has been my privilege to attend a num- 
ber of these fine meetings in the past and 
I have not only enjoyed them but have been 
proud of the excellent accomplishment they 
represented. The Veterans Employment 
Service is closely allied with the Disabled 
American Veterans. Their organization has 
given us magnificent support in the past and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( - 
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many of our personnel have held important 
national positions in the DAV. 

I must heap high praise on the Tennessee 
Department of Employment Security which 
has so ably cooperated with the Veterans 
Employment Service in the mutual objec- 
tive of channeling veterans into jobs. 

To the Governor's committee, the mayor's 
committee, and all those who have given 
such constructive assistance, our heartfelt 
thanks. Years ago, around 1919 or 1920, the 
American Legion was just getting organized 
and we had fiying squadrons going around 
Tennessee promoting the organization. One 
of the squadrons was composed of your pres- 
ent Governor, Gordon Browning, George 
Berry, later a United States Senator, Jerry 
Cooper, who has served his district for many 
years in Congress, and your speaker. I hope 
the representatives of the Governor's com- 
mittee will please say to the Governor that 
an old friend is still working on his team. 
At that time I was vice commander of the 
Murfreesboro Legion post and that reminds 
me that this week in New York I had a fine 
time visiting and reminiscing with Jean 
MacArthur, the general’s lady; Henry Alex- 
ander, president of J. P. Morgan & Co.; and 
John R. Overall, of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, all old friends from Murfreesboro. 

Before entering my discussion, I would 
like to say a few words about the Veterans 
Employment Service. The Veterans Employ- 
ment Service is a separate and distinct Fed- 
eral agency with a State representative and 
staff assigned to each of the 48 States and 
Territories. The duties of a State repre- 
sentative are as follows: 

1. Supervision of the registration of vet- 
erans in local employment offices and place- 
ment of veterans in employment; 

2. Securing current information as to the 
various types of available employment in 
public works and private industry; 

3. Promote the interest of employers in 
employing veterans; 

4. Maintaining regular contact with em- 
ployers and veteran organizations with a 
view of keeping employers advised of vet- 
erans available for employment and veterans 
advised of opportunities for employment; 
and 

5. Assist in every possible way in improv- 
ing working conditions and the advancement 
of employment of veterans. 

Tennessee is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing as its representative, Paul Savage and 
his able assistant McCoy Coppedge. They 
have made an outstanding record and many 
of the innovations they sponsored, such as 
the Clarksville plan and the Chattanooga 
plan, not only wear Tennessee labels but are 
now widely used on a national scale. I well 
remember that Paul Savags was made VER 
just about the time I was made staff repre- 
sentative for this section. Our first discus- 
sion was concerning the problem of placing 
disabled veterans. At that time, Tennessee 
was at the bottom of the list. However, for 
the past several years Tennessee has been 
right at the top, not only in section IV but 
in the Nation. These men deserve the 
credit. 

The United States is divided into six sec- 
tions of approximately equal territory. The 
section under my direction has 10 Southern 
and Southwestern States. Because the Ten- 
nessee representatives have had such an im- 
portant part in the accomplishment, I am 
happy to tell you that our section IV has 
led the entire Nation in the t of 
veterans and the placement of disabled vet- 
erans during the past 4 years. When you 
consider that our section is largely agricul- 
tural and that we are in direct competition 
with the highly industrial Eastern and Mid- 
western States, you can understand our 
satisfaction. 

Waen I think of my precedessors who have 
been your speakers: General Jonathan 
Wainwright, the Nation’s hero, the magic- 
tongued Perry Faulkner, chief of the Vet- 
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plied, “If you find any such job, don't give 
it to the man, give it to me.” 

In thinking of what I would say tonight, 
in searching for something that might help 
families, friends, and the general public to 
better understand the changes in veterans 
from the time they left home until their 
return, I decided to 
that caused those changes. If we are to 
help the veteran successfully and intelli- 


receive the maximum revenue commensurate 
with his talent and training, we must know 
and understand him. It is too bad that com- 
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them or repair them, he would 
his own time or money. He gets 
of his care and suffers the penalties of his 
carelessness. 
As a soldier, he is concerned very dif- 


in combat, he throws away everything ex- 
cept the bare essentials, knowing that there 


his entire pay on one roll of the dice, he will 
still have food, clothing, and a place, such 
as it is, to sleep. How long will it take him to 
realize that in civilian life clothing, food, 
money, and other things are not replaced 


. men build high 
walls or plant hedges around their gardens. 

in a house aren't 
happy. They want an extra room to prevent 
the children, or maybe a mother-in-law, from 


initiative. That is because they are part of 
&@ system where they are constantly depend- 
ent on what someone higher up will do. In 
order for a command to be effective, it is 
necessary for each man as he receives it 
to act on it or to issue further orders to those 
below him in rank. Even generals must carry 
out orders. Generally speaking, it is a mis« 
take for a soldier to exceed his orders. The 
platoon that goes beyond its objective may 


preserve. 

It is the truth of this that breeds in ener- 
getic and ambitious men, turned soldier, the 
capacity to gold-brick. 

War is 10 percent action and 90 percent 
waiting. 

Men learn to do nothing with immense 


Soldiers turned into civilians are going to 


The combat soldier, contrary to popu 
belief, likes to talk about his experiences. 


let him get with a buddy and he will talk his 
is because they can 
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use a common shorthand avoiding the words 
they dislike to use. 

Now, let’s consider gratitude. The soldier 
who returns with the conception that the 
country owes him a living and all its debt 
can never be discharged, is licked before he 
starts. Civilians are grateful now to soldiers. 
Gratitude has its limits and it is wise to 
realize this. 

Gratitude that is required is likely to turn 
to active dislike. 

I spent a number of months in Washington 
as a member of the Legion's special GI legis- 
lative committee that sponsored the GI bill 
through Congress. I can tell you that the 
main objective of the committee in drafting 
the GI bill was to help the soldier back to 
par in acompetitive world. Mr. Lincoln said, 
“You cannot build character and courage by 
taking away man’s initiative and independ- 
ence. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they could and should 
do for themselves.” We had no desire to 
make the veteran a ward of the Government. 
We want to help him, but he must do his part, 
We will not rob or cheat him of his birthright 
to carve a career for himself as the captain 
of his soul. If he seeks education, he must 
study. If he gets a loan, he must repay it. 

To summarize, our returned soldier is go- 
ing to find the responsibility of providing 
and caring for possessions: food, clothing, 
living quarters—rests squarely on his shoul- 
ders. 

He is going to find that freedom from au- 
thority and the worries that haunt that free- 
dom hard to take. No one to tell him what 
to do or wear. 

The family is going to come to him for 
decisions. 

He is going to find that he needs percep- 
tion. Civilians don’t wear insignia of rank. 
He will have to evaluate them himself. 

Let’s make our objective understanding 
the soldier and never let him feel that we 
consider him a problem. Let him slip back 
into civilian life smoothly and easily without 


pampering. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Anti-Communist Rally 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( ) 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN X 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me last Sunday evening at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great honor to be invited to address 
this important meeting. 

It is most appropriate to hold a meeting 
such as this, dedicated to the cause of hu- 
man liberty and justice, in this historic city. 

Here, in the city of Philadelphia, the heroes 
and patriots of American independence pro- 
claimed their deep and abiding conviction 
that freedom is God's greatest gift to hu- 
manity. 

Here they defied the power of the world’s 
mightiest empire in a struggle that altered 
the course of civilization. 

They brought into the world a new concept 
of free government—a new Nation under 
God—destined to become the bright beacon 
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of hope for all people who suffer under 
tyranny and dictatorship. 

That is the historic mission of the United 
States—to defend liberty, to oppose oppres- 
sion, to stand against injustice, and to sup- 
port the aspirations of all men of good will 
for a world of peace. 

We Americans are a peace-loving Nation. 
We have never been guilty of aggression. We 
have never engaged in a war of conquest. 

We have never sought territorial gain by 
force of arms. 

Our sole objective in war has always been 
the defense of our freedom, the preservation 
of our sovereignty, the liberation of op- 
pressed people, and the achievement of an 
honorable peace. 

Our Nation is made up of the world’s peo- 
ple. All of us, or our ancestors, came here 
because in this free country we could live 
in liberty, in peace, tolerance, and good will. 

We wanted freedom to worship God in our 
Own way. Many sought a haven from per- 
secution and tyranny. All found in the 
New World opportunity to grow and prosper 
and to build a better life for themselves and 
their children. 

Every race, every religion, and every na- 
tional origin, is represented in the great 
melting pot that is America, combining the 
ancient traditions and culture of the old 
world with the youthful vigor of the new. 

And when the insane fury of aggression 
twice plunged the world into the tragedy of 
war no barrier of race or color, religion, or 
national origin blocked the way to patriotic 
service under the Stars and Stripes. 

Men with racial names of half the world 
fought and died as heroes. They covered 
themselves with everlasting fame and glory 
in defense of these United States and the 
ideals of freedom that are symbolized by 
our flag. 

But the peace for which they bled and died 
was not realized. The issue between human 
freedom and the forces of enslavement had 
not been settled. 

In the march of world events which 
brought terrible tragedy to so many small 
nations of Europe and Asia we find ourselves 
confronted with a most desperate challenge. 

We have learned by bitter experience that 
the road of appeasement is not the way to 
peace. 

We have learned that there can be no com- 
promise with communism—that strength is 
the only language that the Kremlin under- 
stands. 

We have learned that weakness is an invi- 
tation to further aggression and a threat to 
the safety and security of our Republic. 

The first step in a long series of fatal 
errors was taken in 1933 when we recognized 
the Soviet gangster government. 

In a speech at Chicago in 1941, ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover denounced that action in the 
words which I now quote: 

“Four American Presidents and four Secre- 
taries of State, beginning with Woodrow Wil- 
son, refused to have anything to do with 
Soviet Russia on the ground of morals and 
democratic ideals. 

“They refused diplomatic recognition. 
They did so because here is one of the 
bloodiest tyrannies and terrors ever erected 
in history. It destroyed every semblance of 
human rights and human liberty; it is a 
militant destroyer of the worship of God. It 
brutally executes millions of innocent peo- 
ple without the semblance of justice. It has 
enslaved the rest. Moreover, it has violated 
every international covenant, it has carried 
on a world conspiracy against all democracies, 
including the United States.” 

That was the stern warning of Herbert 
Hoover, a great American, but, unfortunately 
for America and the world, it was ignored by 
the leaders of our Nation. 

We were plunged into the dark days of 
World War II when the fate of civilization 
hung in the balance. 
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In the midst of war’s turmoil and tragedy, 
American idealism was proclaimed to the 
world. 

We were fighting to preserve the integrity 
of free nations, to preserve the principle of 
individual liberty, to protect the right of free 
people to live under the form of government 
chosen by their own free will. 

We and our allies made it known that we 
would take no territory from any nation 
without the consent of the government or 
the people themselves. 

Nevertheless, at Yalta and Potsdam the 
heads of our Government sat down and bar- 
gained with the cutthroats of Moscow. They 
entered into a secret agreement which de- 
troyed the independence of Poland and en- 
slaved millions of freedom-loving people un- 
der Communist domination. 

Those secret agreements opened the way 
for the Communist conquest of China, a 
loyal friend of the United States who relied 
upon us to maintain her independence and 
national integrity. 

Out of this betrayal came the brutal Com- 
munist aggression in Korea where our heroic 
fighting men have suffered 105,000 casual- 
ties, and where more than 16,000 fine Amer- 
ican boys have given their lives in defense 
of freedom. 

These shameful chapters in our conduct of 
international affairs were the result of a con- 
fused and blundering foreign policy which 
abandoned the traditional and time-honored 
moral principles of American diplomacy. 

Yes, it was the lack of moral leadership 
that permitted us to enter into these un- 
holy agreements. 

It was the lack of moral leadership that 
led us to betray millions of freedom-loving 
people into slavery behind the iron curtain. 

I ask you to bear in mind that the agree- 
ments entered into at Yalta and Potsdam 
were never submitted to the Congress of 
the United States for ratification. They 
were concealed from the American people. 

The administrations then in power did not 
trust the people. They did not disclose the 
truth about the double-dealing perpetrated 
under the influence of men like Alger Hiss, 
who were sympathetic to communism. They 
closed their eyes to the tragic fate into which 
they were condemning your friends and rela- 
tives in the lands of your ancestors. 

I am sure many Americans are not aware 
that within the Soviet Union there are 
110,000,000 non-Russian people who despise 
communism and all it stands for. 

They are not aware that the largest group 
is the Ukrainians, who have kept alive the 
spirit of their national independence in the 
face of Russian imperialist tyranny and 
Communist terrorism. 

I need not bring to this audience a recital 
of the brutal torture in slave-labor camps, 
the mass murders and the other unspeakable 
crimes inflicted upon innocent men and 
women in the countries where all human 
rights have been destroyed. 

To think of these brutalities makes every 
red-blooded American shudder. Our hearts 
and our sympathies go out to those who 
suffer, but in their hour of need they need 
more than words of sympathy. 

They need our support and substantial 
help. 

What kind of help can we give? 

We can take steps to denounce the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements as not represent- 
ing the will of the American people. 

We can devise means of encouraging and 
aiding the underground resistance move- 
ments which are fighting so valiantly against 
terrific odds. 

We can strengthen the Voice of America 
in order to carry with greater force a message 
of friendship to the fighters against com- 
munism behind the iron curtain. 

To uphold American leadership for peace 
in the world we must formulate and adhere 
to a foreign policy that the people at home 
and abroad can clearly understand. 
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It must be a policy based on morality. It 
must be a policy which supports and aids 
those nations where human freedom is rec- 
ognized and refuses aid to those that oppress 
the great masses of their people. 

There should never again come into being 
such secret double-dealing agreements as 
were made at Yalta and Potsdam. 

In our relations with foreign governments 
we should be guided by the policy of “open 
covenants, openly arrived at” as advocated 
by Woodrow Wilson. 

The American people should know our 
commitments in foreign lands and they 
should be undertaken only after submission 
to Congress in accordance with our funda- 
mental constitutional process. 

Under such a policy every nation in the 
world, including the Communists, would 
know that when America speaks she means 
business. 

American citizenship would once more be 
@ protective shield the world over. It would 
be an insurance policy against mistreatment 
in foreign countries. 

There was a time when all the nations of 
the globe respected an American and an 
American passport. 

But in recent years Americans abroad have 
been made victims of injustice because of 
pusy-footing, vacillation, and appeasement 
by our State Department. 

We have seen Christian missionaries mis- 
treated, arrested, and expelled in China. 

We have seen an American consul arrested 
and heid in a Chinese jail while protests from 
our State Department were ignored. 

We've seen an American businessman im- 
prilsoned, tortured, and forced to make a 
false confession of espionage—by an insolent, 
arrogant satellite of Communist Russia. 

We have seen representatives of the Amer- 
ican press also arrested and tortured into 
making false confessions that they were 
spies. 

Only a few weeks ago we were blackmailed 
into paying $120,000 ransom to gain the re- 
lease of four members of the American Air 
Force from imprisonment in Hungary. 

Americans are being treated thus because 
America has forgotten the admonition of 
Teddy Roosevelt to walk softly but carry a 
big stick. Instead, we've let a pink-tinged 
State Department make our foreign policy, 
selling out our friends to those who would 
kill our youth and destroy our liberties. 

We must relaize that we are engaged in a 
struggle that will decide the life or death 
of freedom in the world. 

In the issue between human liberty and 
dictatorship there can be no compromises. 
One or the other will survive. 

We are about to celebrate the birthday an- 
niversary of the Great Emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, and it is timely to paraphrase his 
words: 

“The world cannot live half slave and half 
free.” 

We must recognize that the only threat 
to peace comes from the ambition of Soviet 
imperialists to dominate the world. 

We must realize also that although we 
emerged with victory from two world wars 
we lost the peace for which we paid so high 
a price in blood and treasure. 

Furthermore, we must realize that 20 years 
of incompetence have brought us to a time 
of great peril and have forced us to spend 
many billions of dollars in the hope of avert- 
ing world war III. 

The cold, stark, ugly truth is that the party 
in power at Washington had no policy except 
that which grew out of the black market deal 

at Yalta. , 

My fellow Americans, the record of the last 
20 years should convince every one of us that 
we must clean house at Washington. 

The only way we can get back on the road 
of real Amevricanism is to get rid of those 
responsible for the mess we are in and sub- 
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stitute bold, courageous, intelligent leader- 
ship. 

The hope of all the oppressed people of 
Europe lies in a strong America. But we 
must keep in mind that peace cannot be 
won by gums alone. Victory cannot be 
achieved by the mere spending of money 
for arms and equipment. 

We must have military strength, financial 
strength and industrial strength. But more 
important, we must have spiritual strength 
based on the love of God and the eternal 
truths of the Holy Bible. 

Pirst we must put our own house in order. 
With strength, courage and patriotism we 
can serve notice upon the masters of Soviet 
Russia and upon their puppet governments 
that we will defend freedom in every part 
of the world. 

We can return to the principles upon 
which our Republic was founded. 

We can resume the historic place of the 
United States as the foremost champion of 
liberty and the true friend of all who fight 
and suffer in the cause of 


Control of Cancer—Statement by Hen. 
Charles W. Tobey, of New Hampshire 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


(In pursuance of the permission grant- 
ed on Thursday last, February 7, Mr. 


concerning the control of cancer and the 
Lincoln Foundation:) 


STATEMINT OF SENATOR CHARLES W. TOBEY, OF 
New HaMPsHIRE 
INTOLERANCE—THE ENEMY OF CANCER RESEARCH 

On February 5, the Washington Daily News 
published an article on the Lincoln Founda- 
tion and the Lincoln antibiotics as applied 
to cancer. 

This article was written by Wadsworth 
Likely, who is described as a “Science Service 








coln antibiotics. It reminds me of the state- 
ment made by Charles F. Kettering, who said, 
“Everybody is naturally negative to anything 
outside his own experience.” 

The article reads as follows: 


“UNAUTHORIZED PRESSURE—TOsEY PUSHES A 
CANCER CURE 
“(By Wadsworth Likely, Science Service staff 
writer) 


“Senator CHARLEY W. Torey, Republican, 
of New Hampshire, has demanded of the 
medical profession that it approve a ‘cure’ 
for cancer and other diseases. 

“Recently he asked representatives of the 
Medical Division of the National Research 
Council to appear before him. He wanted 
to know, according to Dr, Milton C. Winter- 
nitz, director of the division, why his or- 
ganization could not investigate this cure 
in a few days cnd come up with an answer. 
He has made similar requests to many medi- 
cal schools. 

“NASTY SESSION 

“The ‘hearing’ which Senator Tosry held, 
without sanction by the Senate, was ‘a nasty 
one,” in the words of persons present. The 
‘ceremony,’ as it was described, was con- 
ducted largely by the Senator’s son, Charles 
W. Tobey, Jr.. who has been treated for a 
form of cancer by Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

“Mr. Tobey, Jr., is one of three persons who 
signed a declaration of trust for the ‘Lin- 
coln Foundation Trust’ to receive inven- 
tions, now being patented, for the ‘cure’ of 
cancer, tuberculosis, and other diseases. 

“Senator Topry has used the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD to inform the 
public about this cure. Five pages, in 2 days, 
have been devoted to letters, addresses and 
general extensions of remarks about the 


conducting an extensive investigation of this 
cure, although it is hampered by a lack of 
the kind of information needed for investi- 
gations of this kind. However, the 
expects to get out a report shortly. 

“REGULAR PROCEDURE 

“Procedures have been carefully worked 
out for investigating purported cures of any 
disease, Dr. Winternitz explained. 

“First, he said, material used for the al- 
leged cure must be available to the investi- 
gators. Then, it must be established that it 
is not poisonous. After that, investigators 
conduct a series of experiments to find cut 
what the material will do to animals with 
the same or similar diseases. 

“Only then is the material tried on hu- 
man beings. 

“These experiments must be conducted 
by objective personnel with no vested in- 
terest for or against the proposed therapy. 

“The substance used by Dr. Lincoln to 
cure a long list of diseases, is a bacterio- 
phage—a substance which kills bacteria. It 
was made from the pus found in a frontal 
sinus. 

“The effect of bacteriophage on bacteria 
was discovered in 1912 by D’Herelle. It has 
not, however, to date been applied to so 
many seemingly unrelated diseases. 

“Dr. Winternitz pointed out that the Na- 
tional Research Council is not a Govern- 
ment organization and, therefore, not an- 
swerable to Congress.” 

I now present the facts concerning The 
Lincoln Foundation, its research fellows, and 
the Lincoln antibiotics which, on careful 
reading, will clearly demonstrate the pre- 
Judice and half-information displayed in the 
above article. 

After spending many years in a study of 
viral diseases, Dr. Lincoln became keenly 
interested in the problem of sinus infections, 
in which he noted a tremendous yearly in- 
crease among his patients. In 1946 he suc- 
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cessfully isolated from the sinus cavities two 
pure strains of the most virulent and dis- 
ease-producing germs in existence, together 
with their germ-killing viral partners. 

These cultures were taken to Dr. Sanford 
B. Hooker, head of the department of im- 
munology of the Boston University Medical 
School, where, in a series of carefully con- 
trolled laboratory procedures, two bacterio- 
phages were developed which have, over 
subsequent years, elicited the interest of 
medical men in various parts of the country. 

At first, in treating his sinusitus patients 
with the phages, Dr. Lincoln was seeking 
only to determine their efficacy in clearing 
up sinus infection. 

As was inevitable, various of his patients 
who had sinus infections had collateral dis- 
eases, such as arthritis, blindness, and 
asthma. Dr. Lincoln observed that, as the 
sinus conditions improved, there was an im- 
provement in the collateral conditions of 
the patients. People, who had been blind 
for years, regained their eyesight, arthritics 
lost their pain and were able to walk. Grad- 
ually, additional disease conditions were ob- 
served with similar results. 

It was then, back in the fall of 1946 that 
Dr. Lincoln submitted a paper on these anti- 
biotics and the clinical results to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. They 
promptly wrote him a letter of rejection. 

Dr. Lincoln then made his antibiotics 
available to another -nedical man in Massa- 
chusetts for further clinical observation. 

In May of 1947 he received a report from 
this medical man who reported as follows: 

“The 65 severe, chronic cases which I have 
treated were selected because of their se- 
verity and longevity. All of them have been 
completely relieved, with the exception of 
two patients. 

“I fecl that I now have a nontoxic bac- 
tericidal agent with which I am able to 
effect, with complete relief, both subjectively 
and objectively.” 

In January of 1948, Dr. Lincoln submitted 
his paper to the New England Journal of 
Medicine, for publication. In his letter of 
submission to its editor, Dr. Lincoln urged 
its committee on publications to visit his 
clinic for a study of the case histories of 
his patients. In August 1948, Dr. Lincoln's 
paper was rejected by this medical journal. 
His paper was refused because of “lack of 
space.” Yet, shortly thereafter, this medical 
journal carried a lengthy article entitled 
“The Vitamin D Content of Mare’s Milk.” 

In March 1948, Dr. Lincoln wrote to the 
director of the Robert Dawson Evans Memo- 
rial Hospital, Boston, Mass., asking that a re- 
search commission be appointed to study his 
work. Four days later, he received a reply 
from the head of the hospital rejecting his 
request on the ground that the director was 
“unable to find the time” to take part in 
any such research study program. 

In September 1948, Dr. Lincoln submitted 
his paper to a staff representative of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., requesting his help in having the 
paper published in the New England Journal 
of Medicine. Three days later the manu- 
script was returned to him. Dr. Lincoln then 
wrote him again, requesting his cooperation 
in bringing the facts concerning these anti- 
biotics to the attention of the medical world 
and said, “I feel that never before has there 
occurred such an opportunity for so few peo- 
ple to do so much good.” He received no re- 
ply, and wrote a third letter, to which no 
reply was received. 

In October 1948, at the suggestion of one 
of the directors of one of the leading mag- 
azines in the country, Dr. Lincoln wrote to its 
managing editor, requesting that one of its 
scientific writers be assigned to look into 
the work that was being cone at Dr. Lincoln's 
Clinic. Again, he was confronted by a stone- 
wall of rejection. 


In the same month, October 1948, Dr. 
Lincoln wrote to one of our national life in- 
surance companies for help in getting his 
work studied by medical groups. The med- 
ical director of that company wrote him in 
part, as follows: 

“We realize the difficulty that new ad- 
vances often encounter in medicine as well 
as in most other scientific activities. The 
way of the innovator, because of this, is all 
too hard.” 

In 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 numerous let- 
ters were sent to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society from patients of Dr. Lincoln, urging 
them to look into this antibiotic treatment. 
Their requests were rejected. 

One of the writers was a mother of a 
child who had received long-sought benefit 
by treatment with the Lincoln antibiotics. 
The letter of rejection that she received 
from the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, under date of April 12, 1949, 
ended with this revealing comment: 

“If he is helping your daughter, I should 
think that might be sufficient.” 

This statement I have found to be typical 
of the attitude of some of the officers of 
the medical society. And, in the face of 
that attitude of austerity and aloofness and 
indifference, I say that the time has come 
for the American people to be made aware 
of the tremendous obstacle of intolerance 
that deprives them of the benefits of medi- 
cal research. 

In 1949, Dr. Lincoln wrote various letters 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society, re- 
questing conferences with leaders of the 
society, with a view to having his work 
looked into. Tentative meetings were 
scheduled but were repeatedly postponed by 
the society. 

In the same year, 1949, the Massachusetts 
Medical Society replied to an inquiry of 
a mother whose child was a prospective pa- 
tient of Dr. Lincoln’s, saying that the Lin- 
coln antibiotics were harmless but, at the 
same time, they would do her daughter no 
good. This, despite the fact that the so- 
ciety had never visited the Lincoln Clinic 
and had repeatedly declined to make a study 
of the Lincoln treatments. 

It is apparent that personal prejudices 
on the part of certain officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society gradually made it 
clear that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, ever to accomplish a fair 
and impartial and thorough study by that 
group. 

On July 17, 1949, Dr. Lincoln, who had 
made a lifetime study of epidemics, wrote 
to the president of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society and advised him that the people 
were then faced with what would prove to 
be the greatest pandemic of polio in the 
history of the Nation, and urged him to be 
aware of the necessity of conducting a study 
of the Lincoln antibiotics without further 
delay. The spread of polio through the re- 
mainder of that year bore out the warning 
that was given in advance by Dr. Lincoln. 

On August 5, 1949, Dr. Lincoln wrote to 
the president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, describing the antibiotic treatment 
and the results that he had been observing 
since 1946. He reviewed the negative atti- 
tude repeatedly displayed by the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, the officers of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and of vari- 
ous hospitals. He stressed the increase in 
viral diseases and the necessity to serve the 
public effectively with medication, at the 
least possible expense to the public. He 
offered to re-edit his paper in order to bring 
all data up-to-date. He made an appeal to 
the president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “in your capacity of the leader of 
our profession,” to help in his efforts to have 
the Lincoln antibiotics studied scientifically 
by a responsible medical group. On August 
22, he received a reply from the president of 


the American Medical Association which 
flatly rejected his request and contained, as 
in the case of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, this revealing statement, so typical 
of the high and aloof attitude of the officers 
of some of the medical associations: “It 
would appear that your difficulty is a local 
one which you will have to solve.” 

Here we have the president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association who considers can- 
cer, tuberculosis, jaundice, arthritis, and 
other diseases a local problem and who turns 
a cold and deaf ear to one who comes to him 
for help. It is difficult for me to realize that 
this attitude exists at a time when count- 
less thousands of American men, women, and 
children, including members of our Armed 
Forces and veterans lying in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, are hopelessly afflicted with such ter- 
rible diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, and 
other costly and pain-producing conditions. 

In 1948; my son was treated by Dr. Lincoln. 
His was the second most virulent type of 
cancer known to man. He had known the 
ravages of pain, despair, and total fatigue. 
He made it a point to visit and talk with 
various patients in Dr. Lincoln's waiting 
room week after week and month after 
month. Later, we sent further cases to Dr. 
Lincoln and received gratifying reports. 

I visited the clinic, as did other members 
of my family. I talked with patients who 
had regained sight, patients who had been 
relieved from the pains of cancer, arthritics 
who were walking again, and I saw old people 
and little children being treated. I heard 
them tell their stories about how they had 
been unable to get officers in the medical 
society to study the Lincoln antibiotic treat- 
ment. 

My son and I talked to various doctors who 
flatly refused to visit the clinic. Various 
further efforts were made to bring about a 
study program without success. It was then 
that I fully realized what Dr. Lincoln was up 
against. 

In June 1951 my son wrote me a letter 
concerning his case and the cases of other 
cancer patients which I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorRD and gave to the press. 
The result was what we had expected. Let- 
ters came to me, to my son, and to Dr. Lin- 
coln from cancer patients and their families 
from all sections of the country. We wrote 
back to them that Dr. Lincoln would do 
what he could for them, provided their fam- 
ily doctors would visit the Lincoln Clinic 
and look into his work. Because of this, 
some doctors from all sections of the country 
visited the Lincoln Clinic. Those who came 
and examined the case histories, the X-ray 
pictures, and interviewed the patients be- 
came immediately interested in what was 
going on, and so, today, good medical men 
in a majority of the 48 States are serving us 
research fellows of the Lincoln Foundation 
and administering the Lincoln antibiotics to 
their patients. The results are gratifying, 
to say the least. 

But, despite all this, the American Medi- 
cal Association and the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society still persist in their refusal to 
conduct a full and fair study of this work 
that shows such promise to be not only a 
great boon to human sufferers but a tremen- 
dous saving to the taxpayers as well. 

There was a further result to this publi- 
cation of my son’s letter. Cancer victims 
and medical men from around the country 
wrote to the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
making inquiry concerning the Lincoln anti- 
biotics. The society’s officers, due to their 
5-year attitude of aloofness and indifference, 
were unable to give the requested informa- 
tion. Thus, once more, the public was the 
loser. 

Accordingly, and probably reluctantly, the 
Massachusetts Medical Society was induced 
to appoint a committee with instructions 
to conduct a study of the program. The 
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society sought to avoid the appointment of 
a study committee by instead referring the 
matter to its committee on ethics, and it 
resorted to a press release which, as we Mem- 
bers of Congress who have gone through such 
situations will recognize, was designed to 
smear and belittle Dr. Lincoln's work. The 
Boston Herald of June 16, 1951, carried the 
following news article under the 

“Dr. Lincoln's claims probed by physicians”: 

“Medford's miracle doctor, who says he has 
found the cure for most of man’s most deadly 
diseases, will have to explain his methods of 
treatment to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

“A spokesman for the society revealed last 
night that Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, who claims 
that his ‘viral filtrate’ cured the son of Sen- 
ator CHARLEs W. Tosry, of New Hampshire, 
of lung cancer, is under investigation by the 
organization's committee on ethics and dis- 
cipline, 

“WATCHED FOR YEARS 


“It was emphasized that Dr. Lincoln and 
his practice at 309 High Street, Medford, had 
been under surveillance for several years and 
that the present inquiry had started long 
before Senator Tosry gave the physician wide 
publicity by reading into the ConGrEssionaL 
Recorp a letter from his son, Charles W. 
Tobey, Jr., describing the treatment. 

“The medical society, it was said, is pro- 
ceeding under a provision in its code which 
declares it unethical for a physician to em- 
ploy a secret remedy, that is, one not divulged 
to the medical profession in an official med- 
ical publication.” 

This article is, in my opinion, a master 
demonstration of alleged “news” 
in combination with a powerful medical 
society. It is a demonstration of the 
stranglehold that some medical societies 
have over an allegedly free press. 

Note the words “miracle doctor,” “cure,” 
“have to explain,” “under investigation,” 
“committee on ethics and discipline,” “under 
surveillance for several years,” and “secret 
remedy.” 

Any member of the innocent reading pub- 
lic would be given the impression by the Bos- 
ton Herald article and the anonymous 
“spokesman for the society,” that Dr. Lin- 
coln’s antibiotics were not only secret but 
that he was subject to discipline by the com- 
mittee on ethics. 

That article was about as delicate a smear 
job as could be perpetrated by any individ- 
ual, by any organization, or by any news- 
paper. It was cleverly written to mislead 
the public and to prejudice the honest, long- 
term, sincere, and arduous efforts of a man 
who has worked untiringly for humanity 
and who has fought against the arrogance 
and antagonism of the medical society offi- 
cers as best he knew how. 

I ask those who read this article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix to reread the 
excerpts from the mass of correspondence 
between Dr. Lincoln and the officers of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society and the Amer~ 
ican Medical Association over a 5-year period, 
and to then ask themselves this question: 
“Isn't it apparent that the officers of these 
two medical associations, in combination 
with the Boston Herald, are playing ‘ducks 
and drakes’ with the lives of human be- 
ings?” To me, and I believe to any thinking 
person, the answer is obvious, and what I will 
tell you later on in this statement will point 
out even more clearly the viciousness of the 
character of the men high in the medical 
world who have stooped so low in a desperate 
effort not only to kill off a sincere profes- 
sional man but to deny to suffering humanity 
a fair opportunity to have evaluated a medi- 
cal discovery that can mean so much to the 
men, women, and children of this country. 

Following the publication of that inter- 
view with the “anonymous” representative of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, Dr. Lin- 
coln met with officers of that society, and he 
insisted upon the appointment of the prom- 


ised study committee. Under pressure of 
public opinion, this request was granted, but 
even then the officers of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society played their part to prevent 
an honest study program from being con- 
ducted. I say this because the committee 
did not consist of a single bacteriologist or 
internal medicine man. Instead, it was so 
appointed as to be dominated by surgeons. 
In August 1951 the so-called study com- 
mittee interviewed several of Dr. Lincoln's 
patients in the back yard of Dr. Lincoln's 
home. In September it held its second such 
interviews with patients. At that time the 
committee was to cause a hospital 
study program to be initiated, and it agreed 
to initiate such astudy. The month of Octo- 
ber passed and nothing happened. The 
month of November passed and nothing hap- 
pened. The month of December passed and 
nothing happened. During each of those 
months thousands of cancer and tuberculosis 


ptember. 

On August 20, Dr. King wrote concerning 
the Lincoln treatment, “Your fellow physi- 
cians have a right to the facts as to its suc- 

its failings, and its hazards.” This, 
despite the fact that Dr. Lincoln had spent 
5 years in trying to get the Massachusetts 
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Foundation at Corning, Ark., passed through 
an agonizing experience when over 75 cancer 
cases suffered from an aggravated return of 
their pain, nausea, vomiting, and weakness. 
They were forced to go from 7 to 10 days 
without the relief that these antibiotics gave 
to these cases. Three patients died, their 
deaths being directly attributable to the 
physical shock produced by the suddenness 
of this arbitrary action of the dean of the 
Boston University School of Medicine. 

My son telephoned t» the dean. He also 
conferred by telephone with the president of 
Boston University. He also conferred by 
telephone with Members of the House and 
Senate who, in turn, contacted Dr. Faulkner 
by urgent telegrams. More about this will 
come out later in the Senate investigation 
which I shall call for. Suffice now to say 
that Dr. Faulkner reversed his position and 

to renew the preparation of these 
antibiotics for a period of 6 weeks, in order 
to enable the Lincoln Foundation to com- 
plete the construction and equipment of its 
own laboratory at Swarthmore, Pa. When 
the Senate committee hearings are held, I 
earnestly desire to be present to propound 
questions of my own to Dr. Faulkner, in 
particular, and to Dr. John Conlin of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, his close 
associate. 

I might mention that during the time that 
the faucet was turned off by Dr. Faulkner 
on the already thin trickle of supply of these 
antibiotics, I received a telephone call from 
the wife of a Member of this body from a 
Western State. A close friend of theirs, who 
was a victim of cancer and who was re- 
ceiving these antibiotics, had suffered a 
relapse because of the arbitrary and un- 
explained action in Massachusetts. And I 


And now I come to a point in this report 
of top-brass medical activity which, to me, 
reaches the depth of human conduct. After 
the 6-week period of resumption of prepara- 
tion of the antibiotics by the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, it delivered to the 
Lincoln Foundation what were reported to be 
the original parent cultures of the Lincoln 
antibiotics. These were received at the 
foundation laboratories in Swarthmore, Pa., 
in good faith, and preparations of the bac- 

were made therefrom. 

‘The laboratory technicians conducted care- 
ful laboratory tests of the alleged parent cul- 
tures. It was found by them what orig- 
inally had been the haemolytic staphylo- 
coccus aureus had eliminated from it the 
haemolytic properties. This meant that the 
ability of the bacteriophages produced from 
these ordinary cultures to reverse the prog- 
ress of the various diseases being treated 
would be restricted in number, as well as in 
the efficacy of their . ‘This elim- 
ination of the haemolytic properties of the 
parent cultures was due either to inexcusable 
neglect or to deliberate substitution. 

The fact of the change in the parent cul- 
tures can be proven by competent medical 
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men. The reason for these changes will 
have to be explained by those who are re- 
sponsible. And soI say that a congressional 
investigation of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society officers and of the dean of the Boston 
University Medical School and his associates 
is in order, and that the American people 
have a right to receive a full explanation for 
what has happened. 

Fortunately, Mr. Lincoln had maintained, 
at different places, living cultures of the 
original haemolytic staphylococcus aureus 
so that a tragedy of world-wide importance 
was averted. 

On January 18, the so-called study com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety held its third conference in the home 
of Dr. Lincoln, in which they interviewed 
various veterans who were victims of cancer 
and Hodgkins disease. They still had failed 
to initiate the promised hospital study pro- 
gram, and, to this day, they have still failed 
to commence this promised program. Some- 
thing is decidedly wrong with this 54-year 
attitude of intolerance, indifference, and 
callousness on the part of these medical 
seciety officers. 

The American Cancer Society reports that 
approximately 200,000 people in the United 
States die from cancer every year. This 
means that approximately 100,000 cancer 
victims have died since this so-called study 
committee was formed. 

I have written letters to more than 100 
medical schools in the country, requesting 
that they send representatives to the Lin- 
coln Clinic with a view to interesting them 
in commencing adequate study programs. 
Almost without exception, they have writ- 
ten back to me that they understand that 
such a study program is being conducted 
by the Massachusetts Medical Society and 
that it would be unethical for them to con- 
duct a simultaneous program. 

After a series of further obstacles were 
placed in the path of the hospital-study 
program, Dr. Lincoln, on December 17, 1951, 
wrote to Dr. Donald S. King, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society Study 
Committee as follows: 

“I have before me your letter of Decem- 
ber 13, 1951, with reference to my letter of 
November 8, 1951, in which I stated that I 
was prepared to participate in the hospital- 
study program which you had assured me 
that your committee was ready to commence, 
upon my submitting evidence of an adequate 
assay of my antibiotics by a qualified labo- 
ra 


“As you know, your committee has, over 
a@ period of more than 5 months, given re- 
peated assurances that it would activate a 
hospital-study program without delay. Not 
only has the committee failed to carry out 
these assurances, but you now, in your letter 
of December 13, raise a series of new ob- 
stacles to this much-needed hospital-study 
program. 

“For example, you now, for the first time, 
insist, as a condition precedent to the com- 
mencement of the promised hospital-study 
program, upon an animal experimental pro- 
gram which, as you well know, will result 
in postponing the promised hospital-study 
program for a period of two or more years. 

“This newly injected requirement ignores 
the fact that during each year 200,000 to 
225,000 people in this Nation will die from 
cancer, and that in addition from 300,000 
to 600,000 more will become involved with 
malignancy. 

“Again, this newly injected requirement 
further ignores the fact that as long ago 
as 1949, the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
through its secretary, gave unqualified as- 
surance to a mother who was contemplating 
bringing her daughter to my clinic for treat- 
ment, that these antibiotics would do no 
harm. 

“This newly injected delay proposal fur- 
ther ignores the fact that countless veterans 


suffering from tuberculosis and cancer, are 
writing to me, to Senator Toseyr, and to other 
Members of Congress, urging that the Lin- 
coln antibiotic treatment be made available 
to them in the veterans’ hospitals at the 
earliest possible date, and that veterans’ or- 
ganizations have, in the past several weeks, 
passed resolutions calling for an intelligent 
and prompt appraisal of these antibiotics to 
the end that they may be made available to 
these veterans without the delay that is 
called for in your indeterminably long pro- 
posed program of animal experimentation. 

“Please bear in mind that these antibiotics 
have been administered to more 5,000 pa- 
tients over a period of more than 5 years. 

“Please also bear in mind that 5 years ago 
I came to the Massachusetts Medical Society 
and requested that the society make ar- 
rangements for a study program of my anti- 
biotics. Their refusal to comply with this 
request is now being repeated by your pres- 
ent policy. 

“The additional obstacles raised in your 
letter of December 13, further ignore the fact 
that in May 1950, more than 18 months ago, 
the Federal Government, through the Labo- 
ratory of Biologics Control of the National 
Institutes of Health, after conducting exact- 
ing laboratory tests, including safety tests 
on animals, approved these antibiotics for 
administration to patients in a Government 
hospital. You further ignore the fact that 
more than 5 years ago Dr. Sanford B. Hooker, 
professor and head of the department of 
immunology, Boston University School of 
Medicine, conducted exacting and extensive 
laboratory tests on these two antibiotics, and 
that both have been prepared in the im- 
munology laboratory at the Robert Dawson 
Evans Memorial Department of Clinical Re- 
search and Preventive Medicine, which is 
@ part of the medical school, for the past 514 
years. You further ignore the fact that these 
antibiotics have long been administered by 
medical men in more than 20 States, and that 
the Lincoln Foundaton has in its possession 
carefully detailed reports from these research 
fellows which demonstrate the efficacy of 
these antibiotics in cases of cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and other viral diseases. These ob- 
stacles further ignore the fact that one out 
of every three veterans with malignancy dies 
after admission to a veteran's hospital. 

“If, despite the foregoing facts, you still 
insist upon the prolonged intermediate pro- 
gram that you have proposed before we can 
have a commencement by the Society of the 
promised hospital-study program, the Lin- 
coln Foundation will readily make available 
to you an adequate supply of these anti- 
biotics. I would like to make it clear, how- 
ever, that such tests would not only be a 
duplication of tests already completed by the 
Federal Government, and by Dr. Hooker, but 
would uselessly postpone the time when the 
veterans can receive the help that they so 
urgently call for. 

“Photostatic copies of letters between your 
committee, representing the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, certain individuals, and the Lincoln 
Foundation, myself, as well as various pa- 
tients, demonstrate that over a 5-year period, 
I have earnestly sought to have the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society undertake a study 
program of the two antibiotics, and that 
these efforts have been repeatedly rejected. 

“You have the power to commence the 
much-needed hospital-study program with- 
out any further delay, and on behalf of the 
millions of those in our country who are 
chronic sufferers, I earnestly reexpress my 
hope that your committee will make ar- 
rangements for the much-needed hospital- 
study program at once. 

“As I have previously stated on various 
occasions, the Lincoln Foundation stands 
ready to cooperate fully with the activation 
of this program. Naturally we will be very 


glad to have cancer and tuberculosis head the 
list of diseases to be included. 

“Whether it is commenced now, as is so 
urgently hoped for by so many thousands 
of people throughout the country, or is again 
postponed by the decision of your Society is 
entirely up to you. I hope very sincerely 
that I will receive an affirmative response 
from you at this time.” 

Now I turn to my own experience with 
medical men in our own governmental agen- 
cies to show the grasp of power that the 
American Medical Association has upon 
them, particularly in the matter of treatment 
of veterans. 

The letters that I received from cancer 
and tuberculosis pat.nts in veterans’ hospi- 
tals kept increasing in number. Most of 
them were terminal cases. Many of 
them were told that they were beyond any 
hope of recovery. They appealed to me to 
heip them in their requests for treatment 
by the Lincoln antibiotics. Accordingly, on 
October 8, 1951, I requested the Veterans’ 
Administration to send one or more of its 
medical men to the Lincoln clinic to exam- 
ine the X-ray pictures and case histories 
being treated there, in order that they could 
intelligently advise the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration concerning the efficacy of these treat- 
ments. 

On November 30, Dr. Boone, medical di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration, ad- 
vised that the National Research Council had 
recommended against the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration engaging in any investigative work 
on Dr. Lincoln’s antibiotics, and he ended 
the letter by saying, “Accordingly, governed 
by that advice, we in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration are averse to pursuing the matter 
further.” 

What an encouraging attitude for the 
hopeless veterans lying in the hospital beds. 
This, by the way, is the same National Re- 
search Council that Dr. Winternitz states is 
not responsible to the Congress. To this, I 
say that the National Research Council is 
certainly responsible to the people, and that 
the Congress is responsible to the people. 

I had various correspondence with the 
Veterans’ Administration and with Mr. 
Rubey, chairman of the National Research 
Council, and. made no progress whatever. 
Finally, to use the colloquial expression, 
after getting the run-around from these 
sources to a point which I could no longer 
tolerate, I wrote to Dr. Rubey as follows: 

“I am interested in your letter of Decem- 
ber 5, written in partial response to my letter 
to you of November 20. The contents there- 
of, together with the contents of letters I 
have received from Dr. J. T. Boone, chief 
medical director, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, to- 
gether with the situation involving the atti- 
tude and lack of activity on the part of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society presents an 
anomaly which will be, at the appropriate 
time, of great interest to the Congress and 
to the people of the country. I say this ad- 
visedly, having followed this situation for 
many months with steadily increasing dis- 
appointment in the attitude that is so clearly 
demonstrated by the respective named 
groups and governmental agencies. 

“I, in my official capacity in the Senate, 
and the Lincoln Foundation both are receiv- 
ing daily tragic letters from veterans, who 
are victims of cancer and tuberculosis, and 
their families, appealing to me to do what I 
can to bring about timely and called-for 
study by appropriate agencies of the Lincoin 
antibiotic treatment. Many of them ask that 
they have the antibiotics made available to 
them in veterans’ hospitals. To date I am 
only able to advise them that no progress 
whatever is being made and that this is due 
to the flat refusal of those who are in re- 
sponsible positions to carry out such a study. 
The following will bear this out. 
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“For 5 months the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society have given re- 
peated assurances that they would begin a 
hospital-study program to determine the 
clinical value of the Lincoln germ-killing 
solutions but to date they have failed utterly 
to fu:fill these assurances, In the mean- 
time, an immeasurable amount of suffer- 
ing from cancer, tuberculosis, and other 
death dealing diseases has occurred. To 
date, the study by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society Committee has consisted solely of 
interview on two afternoons of a few pa- 
tients on the back porch of Dr. Lincoln's 
home—and they have written him that they 
are impressed with what they have seen 
and heard from the patients. But that is 
as far as their study has gone. 

“The Veterans’ Administration, through 
Dr. J. T. Boone, has flatly refused to send any 
of the medical staff members to Dr. Lin- 
coln’s clinic with a view to initiating an ap- 
propriate study program. They advise that 
they have taken this position because the Na- 
tional Research Council has so recommended. 

“Research groups in various parts of the 
country to whom I have written have ad- 
vised that they understand that the National 
Research Council is conducting an active 
study of the Lincoln antibiotics treatment 
and that, accordingly, they will await your 
findings. 

“You have written to me that the Nation- 
al Research Council will not carry out such 
an investigation to evaluate the research 
program of Dr. Lincoln on the ground that 
the Massachusetts Medical Society ts already 
conducting an investigation. This was con- 
tained in your letter to me of November 16. 
In your letter to me of December 5, you ad- 
vise that the National Research Council’s 
committees on cancer diagnosis and ther- 
apy and on tuberculosis, as a whole, and 
their individual members ‘have been in close 
touch with the investigation of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society into the therapeu- 
tic value of the Lincoln antibiotics and the 
efficacy of Dr. Lincoln's treatment.’ I can- 
not understand how you can make such a 
statement, in view of what I have said fur- 
ther in paragraph 3 of this letter. I recog- 
nize the National Research Council as a sci- 
entific group and understand that its said 
committees are made up of scientific men. 
Please request, on my behalf, that each of 
these two committees write to me concern- 
ing your statement that they are satisfied 
with this ‘scientific’ investigation, this de- 
spite the fact that the society’s committee 
has not set up a hospital study program 
and has based its investigation to date upon 
verbal conferences with a few patients. You 
further advise that the National Research 
Council would not be justified in asking busy 
scientific men who comprise the committees 
of the Research Council to undertake a study 
that is already in progress by another group 
and you emphasize that these scientists are 
not paid for their time spent in the work of 
the National Research Council. 

“Having in mind the great economic and 
financial loss to this Nation due to the cur- 
rent status of limited cancer and tubercular 
therapies, the daily human suffering that 
has resulted therefrom, and the 
that result therefrom in the field of national 
defense production and our Armed Forces, I 
feel, and I think that I can make this clear 
at the appropriate time, that the National 
Research Council and the other groups men- 
tioned in this letter have failed to live up 
to a responsibility that is clearly theirs. 
Something ts drastically wrong and, though 
your letter has made this fact clear, I have 
as yet to receive from you a satisfactory an- 
sewer as to why this condition can be per- 
mitted to exist. 

“I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
copy of my letter to you to some of my col- 
leagues with whom I have had previous com- 
munication concerning this whole subject, 
and I will expect to have an opportunity to 


see you im person after the Congress con- 
venes in January.” 

With all of this background of 514 years’ 
experience of the stone-wall, dogmatic atti- 
tude of intolerance by the medical society 
leaders and men high in the medical divi- 
sions of our governmental agencies, I invited 
Dr. Boone, the Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Chairman Rubey, of 
the Nation] Research Council, and repre- 
sentatives of congressional and committee 
offices of the House and Senate to meet at 
my office on January 8. 

In that meeting my son reviewed his can- 
cer case and referred to the letters that he 
had received from tubercular and cancer- 
ridden veterans, asking what steps could be 
taken to have the Veterans’ Administration 


tients with a view to determining the feasi- 
bility of initiating a hospital study program. 
These requests were again rejected. 

Dr. Winternitz, of the National Research 
Council, showed resentment when he 
asked if the committee on growth of 
National Research Council, of which he 
chairman, did not have members in or near 
Massachusetts who could conveniently make 
such a visit. He advised that the National 
Research Council would not send such rep- 


adequate study 
coln antibiotic treatment be initiated. 
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I further inform you that a few weeks ago 
10 tuberculosis patients, veterans from the 
Veterans Hospital in Downey, Ill., most of 
whom were to be subjected to surgery, left 
the veterans’ hospital in a group in protest 
against the refusal of the medical director 
of that veterans’ hospital to look into the 
Lincoln antibiotics. They traveled, at their 
Own expense, to the Corning Hospital, in 
Corning, Ark., where they were hospitalized 
and where the Lincoln antibiotics are being 
administered to them. Two of these veterans 
wrote that they traveled day and night, 
through snow storms and slept in the car at 
night. But they arrived and were given im- 
mediate treatment. 

This condition is not good for America. 

It does not sound like America. 

I call upon those Members of Congress 
and who have the veterans’ interests at heart 
to look into this situation and to insist 
upon a change of the arbitrary policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration that now exists. 

The foregoing demonstrates forcibly the 
obstacles that are placed in the path of one 
who has devoted his life to medical research 
and to the alleviation of human suffering. 

It is not a pretty picture. 


Kosciusko, a Great Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I made on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1952, at the Kosciusko Monu- 
ar Lafayette Park, Washington, 


I am happy to be here again to join with 
you in celebrating the annivercary of one 
who has gone down into the annals of world 
history as one of the greatest fighters and 
advocates for liberty and human rights. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, a stranger to this 
country, inspired by a fervent love of free- 
dom and liberty, came here on borrowed 
money to offer his services to our new Nation 


caught the attention of George Washington, 
who placed him in charge of the building of 
the West Point fortifications. There a mon- 
ument stands erected to his memory by the 
American youth as a tribute to his leader- 
ship and heroism. 

Upon returning to Poland in 1792, he led 
@ tiny, but inspired, army in its heroic re- 
sistance against the Russian tyrant. Upon 
the unsuccessful termination of that insur- 
rection he again came to the United States, 
which he calied his second country, and for 
which he declared his love and affection. 

It is by a strange historic coincidence that 

12th day of February is also the anni- 
f birth of another great citizen 
Lincoln. 


. Both con- 

this Nation great. 

in the dignity of man. Both 
their lives to free men 





This Nation, and the world today, is sore- 
ly in need of the inspiration and leadership 
of great men like Kosciusko and Lincoln. 

In Lincoln's day, half of our Nation was 
enslaved. Today half of the world is en- 
slaved, and the fate of our entire civilization 
is at stake. The sordid and inhuman story 
unfolded before our congressional commit- 
tee investigating the Katyn massacre of 
11,000 Polish officers should open our eyes to 
the fact that we are faced today by a bar- 
baric people, who threaten our liberty and 
freedom and the liberty and freedom of all 
people throughout the entire world, a 
thousand times worse than that which faced 
Fosciusko or Lincoln. What happened to 
the Poles at Katyn could well be a preview 
of what might happen to our own boys in 
Korea or elsewhere. 

Our great American Nation has never yet 
shirked its responsibilities. It has never 
given in to a tyrant or aggressor, and, God 
grant, it will not do so today. 

We must realize that the fate of free 
people anywhere in the world is our busi- 
ness. We cannot hope to remain long free 
ourselves if we permit the Kremlin tyrant 
to swallow up and devour more and more of 
free people who, like ourselves, believe in 
democracy and in the principle that all men 
are born equal and have an equal right to 
freedom and independence. 

I hope that we bear in mind that, while we 
here enjoy the blessings of freedom, the na- 
tive land of Thaddeus Kosciusko, who fought 
and sacrificed to make our land free, still 
suffers together with the lands of many other 
peoples, under the cruel yoke of tyranny. 

In honor of his memory, therefore, and 
in order to preserve for our children that 
freedom here which we hold so dearly, let us 
dedicate ourselves to a firm determination to 
make this country and the entire world safe 
for democracy, the democracy for which 
Kosciusko and Lincoln fought so bravely. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Lincoln Day Dinner, at 
Newark, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Newark, N. J., last 
Saturday night. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be here tonight and to 
bring you most cordial greetings from your 
Pennsylvania Republican neighbors. 

It is always a pleasure to meet with the 
front-line soldiers of patriotic repub- 
licanism. 

You are the shock troops in the political 
battle to preserve the American system of 
government. 

We Republicans are fighting to save free- 
dom of the individual in the United States 
from the deadly stranglehold of state 
socialism. 

We are in revolt against the kind of gov- 
ernment that is leading us into moral col- 
lapse and financial bankruptcy. 

We are striving for a prosperous, solvent, 
dynamic America with the moral, material 
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and spiritual strength to hurl back and de- 
feat any attack upon our liberties at home 
or abroad. 

We demand clean, decent, honest govern- 
ment that will be an inspiration to the youth 
of our land and will safeguard America as 
the home of good will, tolerance, and 
opportunity. 

I am proud to say that here in New Jersey 
you are enjoying that kind of government 
under the able leadership of your distin- 
guished Governor, Alfred E. Driscoll. 

He knows the great value of a balanced 
budget and the danger of deficit financing. 

I am glad to congratulate Governor Dris- 
coll on his splendid achievement in sub- 
mitting a pay-as-you-go budget for the new 
fiscal year—with no new taxes. 

One of our outstanding editors, Harry 
Baker Reiley, of Somerset, Pa., suggested in 
an editorial recently that President Truman 
should have consulted Governor Driscoll be- 
fore he sent his $85,000,000,000 budget to 
Congress. 

He added that the President might have 
gotten a profitable idea or two from a con- 
ference with a budget ballancing, no-new- 
tax Governor. 

I welcome this opportunity to tell you of 
my high regard and admiration for my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, your United States 
Senators, H. ALEXANDER SMITH and ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON. 

It is an honor to be associated with these 
great American statesmen. They serve New 
Jersey and the Nation with the deepest sense 
of patriotic responsibility and with complete 
loyalty to finest ideals of true Americanism. 

I am also glad to be in the district of the 
able Congressman ROBERT W. KEAN, who is so 
valuable in Washington to the Nation and 
the State of New Jersey. 

I cannot too strongly urge the election of 
Republican Senators and Congressmen this 
year to support our Republican President in 
1953 and the years to come. 

We are assembled tonight to honor the 
memory of a plain man of the people who 
rose from the humblest circumstance to a 
commanding place among the world’s im- 
mortals. 

In celebrating the birthday anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln we pay tribute to his great- 
ness as a foremost champion of freedom and 
human rights. 

We praise him as a stanch exponent of 
the American way of life. 

And we remember, with deep gratitude, 
his service to the Nation as one of the found- 
ers of the Republican Party and as a stal- 
wart advocate of Republican principles 
which guided our Nation during three gen- 
erations of its greatest progress. 

In Lincoln's time the Nation was torn 
asunder by a great internal upheaval. The 
preservation of the Union was the sacred 
cause to which Lincoln dedicated all of his 
loyalty, his patriotism, and his passionate 
love of the United States. 

He succeeded in saving the Republic be- 
cause he rallied all the Union strength to 
his side by the power of his faith in the 
people. 

Abraham Lincoln trusted the people of the 
United States. One of his outstanding char- 
acteristics was his undeviating faith in the 
capacity of freemen to govern themselves. 

I am sure you will agree with me that gov- 
ernment that does not trust the people is 
not representative government. 

Government that is not responsive to the 
will of the people must degenerate into dic- 
tatorship. 

Let us take a look at our Nation’s Capital. 
What kind of Government do we have at 
Washington in these critical times? 

We have an administration that has lost 
the confidence of the American people and 
has forfeited all right to leadership. 
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An administration infected with corrup- 
tion, bribery, graft, and political favoritism. 

An administration that has taken us on 
the wildest spending spree in history and 
now proposes the expenditure of more than 
$85,000,000,000 in a single year. 

An administration that sees no danger in 
deficits that grow bigger and bigger year after 
year—in taxes that consume more than one- 
third of the earnings of the people and in a 
crushing debt that has reached $259,000,- 
000,000 and is climbing higher and higher. 

An administration that is constantly work- 
ing to create an all-powerful central govern- 
ment in the pattern of state socialism by 
concentrating all power at Washington. 

An administration that resorted to ap- 
peasement in its dealings with the gangster 
government at Moscow and betrayed the 
small nations of Europe into slavery behind 
the iron curtain. 

An administration that opened the way 
for Communist conquest in China and led 
us into a war—yes, war—not police action— 
without hope of victory. 

More than 16,000 American heroes who 
made the supreme sacrifice are listed among 
the 105,000 casualties we have suffered on 
Korean battlefields. That is the tragic price 
of the Truman administration's biundering 
policy in the Far East. 

My fellow Americans, it is impossible to 
understand how any self-respecting, law- 
abiding man or woman can accept those out- 
rageous departures from fundamental Amer- 
icanism without protest. 

They comprise an indictment without 
parallel in American history. They present 
a desperate challenge to the future of 
America. 

Let us go back a few years when it became 
painfully apparent that Communists and 
fellow travelers had been placed in positions 
of trust and importance in the Government. 
You will remember that President Truman 
was not disturbed, even though it became 
known that secret information relating to 
the safety and security of the Nation, was 
being transmitted to Moscow. 

Mr. Truman refused to open the files of 
the State Department to a congressional in- 
vestigating committee. He dismissed the 
whole thing as “just a red herring.” 

Later, when there was disclosed evidence 
of political influence and favoritism in ob- 
taining loans from the RFC. Mr. Truman 
again refused to see anything wrong. He 
termed the charges “all asinine.” 

Then the trail of corruption led directly 
into the White House. The Nation became 
aware of the mink-coat scandals, the deep- 
freeze gifts, and the free trips to expensive 
Plorida resorts. But the little man in high 
office defended the political gangsters around 
him “as all honorable men, who have done 
nothing illegal.” 

Yes, they had done nothing illegal—un- 
ethical perhaps, but not illegal—according 
to the standards of the “Pendergast insti- 
tute of political corruption.” 

More recently we had another shocking 
example of political immorality. The tax- 
fixing scandals revealed the extent to which 
the public trust had been betrayed in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

What happened? This was serious. The 
administration loudly proclaimed it must be 
investigated. And as chief investigator Mr. 
Truman named the Attorney General in 
whose department the Government had been 
defrauded in many cases of income-tax 
cheating. 

That is only one side of the picture. It 
is a sordid picture of selfishness and greed 
by men who used public office as a short 
cut to personal enrichment. 

Never before in the history of our Nation 
has there been such a callous disregard for 
honesty in the conduct of public affairs. 
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Never before have such outrageous de- 
partures from all ethical standards been tol- 
erated, condoned and protected as they are 
today. 

My fellow Americans, when I call atten- 
tion to this scandalous situation, I speak 
as an American who is gravely concerned 
and deeply worried—just as I know you are, 

History teaches that corruption in public 
life has always preceded the downfall of na- 
tions. 

Corruption must be driven out; the guilty 
must be punished, no matter whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans. 

This is more than a political issue. It 
is a great moral issue of honesty against 
dishonesty. It will be supported by every 
American of both political parties, who places 
honor, principle and integrity above selfish 
interest. 

Let us turn now to the financial picture 
as it relates to our Government under the 
Truman administration. 

Our hope for peace in the world depends 
upon the ability of the United States to 
crush the enemies of freedom in the event 
of another war. 

Our hope for economic stability depends 
upon our ability to defeat the destructive 
forces of inflation. 

We are carrying a burden of tremendous 
proportions in our rearmament program. 
Must we at the same time carry an additional 
burden of reckless extravagance and criminal 
waste in our domestic spending? 

When the Truman administration comes 
to an end in January of next year it will have 
spent more money than 32 administrations 
from George Washington down through the 
third term of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Al- 
ready it has collected more taxes than all 
previous administrations put together. 

And just think about this—under Presi- 
dent Truman's budget the Government 
would spend in the next fiscal year as much 
as its total expendivures in 136 years from 
1789 through 1925. 

And let me remind you that that period 
includes the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
and World War I. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Korea the 
American taxpayer has been loaded with 
three tax increase: totaling $17,000,000,000 
a year. In the face of that tremendous bur- 
den President Truman again proposes an- 
other $5,000,000,000-tax increase. 

I don’t think Congress will grant the Pres- 
ident’s request. One thing I'meureof. As 
a member of the Senate Finance Committee 
I will work against and vote against any new 
or increased taxes. I believe we have al- 
ready reached the danger point in taxation. 

I believe we have reached the limit of 
spending beyond which we must not go or 
we will face the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

As Republicans we must carry the truth 
to the people. 

We must expose the dangers that we have 
been led into by the destructive philosophy 
of the Truman gang and its socialistic camp 
followers. 

But at the same time we must set forth 
the constructive program by which we pro- 
pose to build a better and stronger America. 

We must point out that corruption in Gov- 
ernment means a breakdown in the moral 
standards of the 

We must Sight against every socialistic pro- 
posal that holds out the false promise of 
security without effort and robs the people 
of initiative, self-reliance and opportunity. 

We must fight waste, extravagance, and 
excessive spending at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

We must demand a tax program that will 
encourage business and industry and will 
give the little fellow a chance to save and get 
ahead. 


‘We must demand sound fiscal policies that 
will preserve the value of the dollar against 
the cestructive force of inflation. 

We must oppose pressure groups that de- 
mand the expenditure of public funds for 
selfish purposes and their own special advan- 


We must fight communism at home with 
100-percent Americanism. None but Ameri- 
cans of unquestioned loyalty should have a 
place in our Government or in our schools 
and colleges. 

We must oppose Government competition 
with private enterprise. 

We must uphold our fundamental concept 
of Government by law and not by men. We 
must support the constitutional legislative 
process against Government by Executive di- 
rective. 

We must demand a foreign policy that we 
can afford and that the people at home and 
abroad can understand. There must be no 
more secret agreements that betray free peo- 
pile into slavery behind the iron curtain. We 
must follow the policy expressed by Wood- 
row Wilson, “Open covenants openly arrived 
at.” The American people have a right to 
know the obligations we assume in foreign 
lands. 

Within the limits of our resources we must 
aid the liberty-loving people of the world to 
build a barrier against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

We must do all in our power to strengthen 
the defense of America so that no aggressor 
will dare threaten our safety and security. 

Above all, we must arouse among our peo- 
ple a deeper recognition of their personal 
responsibility for good government. We must 
fight against apathy and indifference on the 
part of so many citizens who take no interest 
in civic affairs. 

I have outlined some fundamental! truths 
which should appeal to every right-thinking 
Patriotic American. 

I have given you the cold, hard facts which 
must convince every man and woman that 
we must have a change at Washington. We 
must have a new administration that will 
give us honest, determined, vigorous, cou- 
rageous leadership in the fight to save 
America. 

James Russell Lowell, poet and philoso- 
pher, was asked the : “How long will 
our form of government endure?” 

He replied: “Only so long as the spirit and 
philosophy of those who made it continue 
dominant.” . 

As Republicans and as Americans we sub- 
scribe to the faith of those who made our 
country, the faith of Abraham Lincoln. 

For the survival of freedom we must renew 
our allegiance to the fundamental principles 
that have come to us from the founders of 
our Republic. 

And then, God willing, we shall bind up 
the Nation’s wounds and do all which may 
achieve a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 


a 


Economy in South Dakota 


ee ne See 


mraell N 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
2 Tans MOUSE GY NEPUERNTAEY vas 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the most 
Republican State in the Union has again 
demonstrated that it practices what it 
preaches, 
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The word economy in South Dakota 
is more than just another word in the 
vocabulary. In the wake of an un- 
precedented blizzard, Gov. Sigurd An- 
Gerson asked the Federal Government 
for emergency relief funds, since that 
assistance could be obtained with less 
delay than by calling a special legisla- 
tive session. At the same time, however, 
he told the people of his State that he 
would ask the legislature to repay the 
Federal Government every cent that was 
expended in this emergency. 

It should be remembered that South 
Dakota recently repealed all tax levies 
in connection with the payment of one 
of the largest veterans’ bonuses paid by 
any State. When the bond issue was 
paid, the tax was repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rapid City 
eaan Daily Journal of February 3, 


SHouLD We Pay UNCLE Sucar ror THE SNOW 
REMOVAL MoNEY? 

Gov. Sigurd Anderson is considering asK- 
ing the State legislature when it convenes 
next year to te money to reimburse 
the Federal Government for disaster funds 
oe to free snowbound central South Da- 

ota. 

There are several reasons why the State 
should pay back this money. South Dako- 
ta’s State finances are sound. There is am- 
ple money in the State treasury to pay for 
the emergency snow removing job. 

Livestock is a basic industry in South Da- 
kota. Money spent to protect this important 
industry is well used. We'd feel like we live 
in @ sovereign State if the money were paid 
back in full. 

There is no indication the Federal Gov- 
ernment expects to be reimbursed for the 
dollars the President took from the disasater 
fund and authorized for use in South Dakota. 

Many may argue that it is just plain silly 
to pay back something you don’t have to. 
Uncle Sam is pouring out billions here, there, 
and everywhere. Why not accept a gift for 
South Dakota? 

Our Government has been handing out 
money and people have been accepting it 
willingly without asking questions for many 
years. 

In fact many have become so used to Fed- 
eral donations that the first question that 
comes to their minds when a certain -project 
is discussed is, “How much we can get from 
the Government for this?” 

This philosophy is costly in two ways. The 
money given back to the people is their 
own dollars, shrunk twice their original size 
after going through the costly maize of 
Washington bureaucracy. Dependency on 
the Government causes people to stop think- 
ing for themselves. With every grant of 
money is attached the string that says the 
funds must be spent as directed from Wash- 
ington. The people are further removed 
from the basic American tenet that the peo- 
ple should contro] the Government instead 
of the belief that the Government should 
control the people. 

It would be a strange act indeed in this 
soft era of widespread dependency on the 
Government if the people of South Dakota 
would stand up and say to Washington, 
“Thanks for helping us out during the 1952 
snowstorm. We're paying you back in full.” 

Something just as strange happened in 
South Dakota last fall. Remember? While 
taxes everywhere were being raised, South 
Dakota last October sliced its sales tax by 
one-third. 








Distribution of Government Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THURMOND CHATHAM” 


OF NORTH CAROLINA i, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I insert in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
from the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers to the Quartermaster 
General of the Army, Maj. Gen. George 
A. Horkan, informing him of a resolu- 
tion passed by the executive committee 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers in January 1952, in 
which resolution the executive commit- 
tee opposes the distribution of Govern- 
ment business by negotiation and the 
awarding of contracts to so-called labor 
distress areas where this condition is the 
basis for placing contracts. 

Every Member of the Congress of the 
United States is vitally interested in this 
matter, and the fact that a great woolen 
and worsted industry has seen fit to op- 
pose these proposals, when the over- 
whelming majority of this industry is 
still located in the northeastern part of 
the United States, speaks well for the 
intelligence and patriotism displayed 
by these members who are located in 
the so-called distress areas as set up by 
the Secretary of Labor without regard to 
the effect of creating new distress areas 
where business is channeled through ne- 
gotiation instead of through the usual 
method of open bidding. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Woot MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, February 1, 1952. 
Maj. Gen. Grorce A. HorkKan, 
Quartermaster General, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Generat HorKaNn: Press reports 
suggest that policy directives designed to 
provide for the channeling of defense con- 
tracts to so-called “surplus labor areas” are 
daily expected to issue from the office of the 
Mobilization Director, Mr. Charles E. Wilson. 
It is understood that these directives are to 
be based on the ruling of the United States 
Comptroller General, Mr. Lindsay Warren, to 
the effect this may be done legally by nego- 
tiated contracts under the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947. 

In this connection it appears appropriate 
that you be advised of the attitude of this 
association as expressed in a resolution 
passed at the January 1952 meeting of its 
executive committee: 

“Voted: That the association should op- 
pose the distribution of Government busi- 
ness by negotiation and recommends that 
awards be made to the lowest bidders and 
that the methods customarily used for mak- 
ing the awards to the lowest bidders be con- 
tinued; the association also discourages the 
awarding of contracts to so-called labor dis- 
tress areas where this condition is the basis 
for placing contracts.” 

This resolution is based on the premise 
that defense is everybody’s job; that girding 
for defense should be carried out at the low- 
est possible cost to the taxpayer with the 
minimum drain upon the economy. 
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If defense procurement is confused in pur- 
pose, it will become subject to abnormal and 
undesirable pressures. 

Due to the low level of current business it 
is difficult to see how Government business 
can be directed to a surplus labor area with- 
out creating surplus labor and distress con- 
ditions in the areas where it is denied. 

In the long run such a policy would appear 
to be inimical to the interests of the Armed 
Forces and the public as well as the industry 
and its employees. 

EpWIN WILKINSON 
(By direction of the executive committee). 





Guard Liberty: Amend the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 7 


OF PENNSYLVANIA oN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Guard Liberty: Amend the 
Constitution,” which was published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer on February 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gvuarp LIBERTY: AMEND CONSTITUTION 


To a young child his parents seem im- 
inortal. That is because he cannot imagine 
life without them. To Americans their free- 
doms seem indestructible—because they have 
not known a national life without them. 

That is why it is so difficult to awaken 
many of our people when their freedoms are 
in danger. That is why we write this edi- 
torial of warning. 

The danger is to our Constitution in gen- 
eral and to the Bill of Rights in particular. 
It stems from a loophole in the Constitution 
by which t*:e United Nations Charter, in the 
unanimous opinion of a California court, 
has superseded our Constitution and be- 
come the supreme law of the land. 

Fifty-six Senators have joined in proposing 
a constitutional amendment to correct the 
situation by which treaties can be used to 
amend our Constitution without consulting 
the American people. It would: 

1. Bar making of any treaty or executive 
agreement respecting the rights of American 
citizens under the Constitution. 

2. Block agreements vesting in any inter- 
national organization powers given by the 
Constitution to Congress, the President, and 
the United States courts. 

Textbooks on American Government teach 
us that the Constitution can only be 
amended by the people themselves. But law- 
yers have long known that there is a loop- 
hole, in article 6, which says “The Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States 
* * ©* and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” 

So, because the United States subscribed 
to the U. N. Charter as a treaty, a California 
court invalidated that State’s alien land law 
as being in conflict with the U. N. Charter. 

The case was not the first of its kind. 
After the United States Supreme Court, in 
1914, ruled a migratory-bird law unconsti- 
tutional, supporters of the law backed a mi- 
gratory-bird treaty with Great Britain, and 
after it was ratified the Supreme Court ap- 
proved a law virtually identical with the 
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one it previously had turned down—because 
the second law was in support of a treaty. 

The Supreme Court has not ruled on this 
issue since 1914. Whether the present court 
would decide differently no one can know. 
But such vital issues should not be left in 
doubt. 

The immediate practical perils in the trick 
of amending the Constitution by treaty is 
shown in the U. N. Covenant on Human 
Rights, which the State Department favors. 

The First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution reads: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
But if the U. N. covenant were to become our 
supreme law, here is what freedom of re- 
ligion would mean to the more than 250 
faiths in America today: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
liefs shall be subject only to such limitations 
as are pursuant to law and are reasonable 
and necessary to protect public safety, order, 
morals, or the fundamental rights of others.” 

Under that broad clause religion could be 
suppressed and the Red war on religion 
justified. Yet it would be the law of our 
land. 

Our first amendment says “Congress shall 
make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” But the 
U. N. covenant reads: 

“The right to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may there- 
fore be subject to certain penalties, liabili- 
ties and restrictions, but these shall be such 
only as are provided by law and necessary 
for the protection of national security, public 
order, safety, health or morals, or of the 
rights, freedoms, or reputations of others.” 

Hitler could have heiler that clause. <t 
would justify the worst gags of Stalin, Peron, 
and other dictators. Yet if we signed the 
U. N. covenant and it became the law of our 
land the press of America could conceivably 
be gagged by United Nations action—if it 
were craven enough to submit. 

We hope Congress will act swiftly and that 
sufficient States will promptly ratify the pro- 
posed new constitutional amendment. With 
more and more treaties taking the form of 
Executive agreements, negotiated by the 
President without congressional approval; 
with this country apparently committed to 
war in future Koreas without consent of 
Congress—the need for action is plain. 

Such action would not mean a break in 
United States cooperation with the United 
Nations. Not at all. It would simply mean 
that the U. N. could not interfere in United 
States domestic affairs via a constitutional 
loophole. It would make clear that only 
the American people can amend their Con- 
stitution and rewrite their laws. 





Sgt. Hubert L. Lee 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH N 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, four Congressional Medals of 
Honor have been awarded to Mississip- 
pians for valor beyond the call of duty 
in the Korean war. The people of Mis- 
sissippi are extremely proud of this rec- 
ognition of the heroism of the sons of 
our great State. 
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Two of the Medal of Honor winners 
have been citizens of the Third Congres- 
sional District—Set. John Pittman and 
Sgt. Hubert L. Lee. 

When Sergeant Lee returned to his 
home at Leland last week after being 
awarded the Medal of Honor the citi- 
zens of Washington County gave him a 
heart-warming welcome. By unanimous 
consent, I include as an extension of my 
remarks the account of Sergeant Lee's 
reception from the Leland Progress, an 
editorial from the Greenville Democrat- 
Times, and the official Department of 
Defense release on Sergeant Lee’s award: 
{From the Leland (Miss.) Progress of 

February 7, 1952] 
Sercrant Lee, MEDAL or Honor WINNER, 
Receives OvaTION From Home FoLtks 


Master Sgt. Hubert L. Lee, of Washington 
County, came home Monday. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor winner 
and veteran of 13 years’ Army service, World 
War II, and the Korean war, received the en- 
thusiastic welcome home of the hero, A mili- 
tary review at Greenville Air Force Base, 
thousands of Washington countians who 
lined the downtown streets of both Greenville 
and Leland for 2 festive parades, 300 home 
folk and high brass at a Monday night Leland 
testimonial banquet, and a joint dinner 
meeting of civic clubs in Greenville, Tuesday, 
all were expressions to him of the Delta's 
welcome back. 

Showered with homage and gifts from 
every side, Sergeant Lee drew a typical 
though unofficial plaudit from a top Delta 
military leader who for a moment inadvert- 
ently referred to the Medal of Honor winner 
as “General” Lee at the Monday night ban- 
quet, Maj. Gen, A. G. Paxton’s words came 
close to expressing the sincerest Deltans’ 
sentiments toward the master sergeant, 
whose bravery had put him beyond rank and 
recalled memory of the South's most famous 
Civil War hero. 

In his afterdinner remarks, General Pax- 
ton, Thirty-first Dixie Division commander, 
pointed out that Mississippi could claim 
more Medal of Honor winners—l12—than 
any other Stete, and that 3 of the 4 State 
winners during the Korean war were from the 
Delta. 

To Sergeant Lee, General Paxton had said, 
“The Third Army, State of Mississippi, and 
the Dixie Division are deeply proud of your 
fine record. We are giad to have you back 

At the testimonal banquet sponsored by 
the Leland post of the Veterans of Foreign 
War, Sergeant Lee was flanked by the night's 
principal speaker, Lt. Gov. Carroll Gartin, 
and other spectal guests participating in the 
festivities. 

Among others introduced at the speaker's 
table were Sergeant Lee’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. O. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Hodding Carter, 
Colonel and Mrs. Noel T. Cumbaa, Maj. Gen. 
William P. Wilson, Leland VFW Commander 
Billy Boone and Mrs. Boone, Col. George 
Wear, Delos Burke, Mayor and Mrs, George 
Archer of Greenville, Master of Ceremonies 
Gus Pitt and Mrs. Pitt, Col. Walter Elliott, 
and Mayor W. J. Caraway. 

Arriving at the Leland Youth Center, the 
scene of the banquet, Sergeant Lee was 
greeted by a standing ovation. An award of 
merit was presented to the war hero on be- 
half of the Mississippi Department of the 
VFW by Delos Burke, department adjutant. 

Leland VFW Commander Billy Boone pre- 
sented Sergeant Lee with a $1,000 war bond 
and a wallet with cash money. The money 
had been raised by the contributions of the 


diners at the barcuet through a campaign 
headed by the VF. 


In accepting the gifts, Sergeant Lee drew 
loud response for his good-natured humility 
when he refrained from long speech making 
by claiming that “the only time I can make a 
speech is when I’ve got privates in front of 
me who can’t walk out.” 

Asked before the banquet what he thought 
of the Korean situation, the sergeant was 
quoted by General Paxton as having replied 
with that same humility and forcefulness of 
duty by saying, “That's a little out of my 
line. My job is leading a platoon.” 

The Korean war hero has declared that he 
intends to remain in the Army as a profes- 
sional soldier another 7 years until he serves 
@ 20-year enlistment. After a stay with 
home folks here he is scheduled to report 
at Fort Sill, Okla., for further Army assign- 
ment. 

Lieutenant Governor Gartin in the eve- 
ning’s principal address cited the history of 
the United States as the story of a series 
of generations struggling to make America 
great. 

“Our generation is again facing a chal- 
lenge—the chalienge of communism,” Mr. 
Gartin said. “Sergeant Lee has met that 
challenge in a brave and patriotic way. 

“As we pay homage to Sergeant Lee, let us 
rededicate and reconsecrate our lives to the 
end that we as a nation might have greater 
glory and the continuance of the funda- 
mental ideas that have made up the great- 
est nation on the face of the earth,” the 
Lieutenant Governor concluded. j 

Earlier Monday afternoon, Sergeant Lee 
had arrived at Greenville Air Force Base from 
Jackson aboard a C-45 escorted by six T-6 
planes. After the military review in his 
honor at the air base, Sergeant Lee partici- 
pated in the parade through downtown 
Greenville. Bands from Greenville High 
School, Sunflower Junior College, and Cham- 


{From the Greenville (Miss.) Democrat- 
Times] 
Master Sct. Husert L. Lez, CMH 
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terror into brave activity. We were not there 
to feel the confident determination that 
moved the soldier’s mind to overcome nat- 
ural fear. 

We can only rely upon our imaginations 
and thank God that America has men like 
Sergeant Lee. We can only refer to our grati- 
tude and give Sergeant Lee a hearty welcome 
home. 

D. B. 
Comeat INFANTRY VETERAN AWARDED MEDAL oF 
Honor 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Orrice or Pustic INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

A veteran Army Infantryman, Master Set. 
Hubert L. Lee, of Leland, Miss., who survived 
three wounds sustained while leading six 
assaults in Korea, has been awarded the 
Medal of Honor, the Department of the Army 
announced today. 

Sergeant Lee, of Company I, Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, Second Infantry Division, 
who is 36 years old, took command of his 
platoon on February 1, 1951, at Ip-o-ri, 
Korea, when the platoon leader was wounded. 
Regrouping the remnants of the small force, 
he led the outnumbered group in repeated 
attacks against the enemy position. Al- 
though wounded by grenade fragments in 


Sergeant Lee, a veteran of more than 13 
of Army service, is currently assigned 

to the First Artillery Training Group at Fort 
He enlisted in the Army in April 

Sam Houston, Tex., in the 

Infantry Regiment. Fourteen 

won the Nation’s highest mili- 


During World War II, Sergeant Lee served 
in north Africa and Italy for more than 2 
years. He participated in the Rome-Arno 
campaign, winning the Combat Infantryman 
Badge and the Bronze Star Medal. 

A member of Sergeant Lee’s platoon, Corp. 
George K. Valente, of 22 Woodmont Road, 


and gallantry 
which won him the Medal of Honor: 

“We were dug in in positions in the vicinity 
of Ip-o-ri, Korea, on hill 333. About 4:30 
&. m. the enemy attacked, coming up the hill 
toward our positions in swarms. 

“We held them off until our ammunition 
supply was exhausted. When we could no 
longer fight back, Sergeant Lee, who was now 
in command of the platoon, ordered a with- 
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up the hill, but 
he said he would lead and for us to lay down 
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plenty of fire. He said he had no doubt 
about us being able to take the hill back. 

“Then he gave us the order to ‘banzai’ the 
hill. We went up fast and fired everything 
we had. When we were almost to the top, 
Sergeant Lee was hit in the leg by grenade 
fragments. The concussion knocked him 
down, but he wouldn’t stop. One man 
wanted to help him, but he told him to 
watch the people or top of the hill and not 
worry about him. 

“We kicked the Chinese off the hill and 
took our position back. It wasn’t long until 
the Chinese came back again. We couldn’t 
hold them because we didn't have enough 
ammunition. We again withdrew down the 
slope and waited for ammunition. 

“After we were resupplied we went back 
again. Each time Sergeant Lee led the at- 
tack, yelling for us to fire and throwing 
grenades. 

“We had to take the hill five times. The 
last time we took the hill we had only 12 
men beca‘lse we had so many wounded. 

“Sergeant Lee said we had to hold the hill 
because if the enemy came through every- 
thing would be lost. We started back up the 
hill and was almost to the top again when 
another grenade exploded and hit him in 
both legs. The concussion knocked him 
down and he did not move for a few seconds. 
Most of the men started hitting the ground 
and firing. 

“Then Sergeant Lee started crawling up 
the hill, yelling for us to get up and rush 
the positions. We moved forward, but he 
was again wounded in the back by rifle fire 
which knocked him flat. He wouldn't let 
anyone help him until we had secured the 
position. 

“After we took the hill they carried Ser- 
geant Lee away on a stretcher.” 

Sergeant Lee was born on February 2, 1915, 
at Arburg, Mo., and was educated in public 
schools in Leland, Miss. His father, Charley 
O. Lee, lives at 1212 West Court Street, Para- 
gould, Ark. A brother, Robert Lee, resides 
at box 208 in Leland. 

Earlier in the Korean iighting Sergeant Lee 
had been awarded the Silver Star for gallan- 
try in action. 

The text of the Medal of Honor citation 
follows: 

“Master Sgt. Hubert L. Lee, Infantry, 
United States Army, a member of Company I, 
Twenty-third Infantry Regiment, distin- 
guished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Ip-o-ri, Korea, on February 1, 1951. When 
his platoon was forced from its position by 
a@ numerically superior enemy force, and his 
Platoon leader wounded, Sergeant Lee as- 
sumed command, regrouped the remnants of 
his unit, and led them in repeated assaults 
to regain the position. Within 25 yards of 
his objective he received a leg wound from 
grenade fragments, but refused assistance 
and continued the attack. Although forced 
to withdraw five times, each time he re- 
grouped his remaining men and renewed the 
assault. Moving forward at the head of his 
small group in the fifth attempt, he was 
struck by an exploding grenade, knocked to 
the ground, and seriously wounded in both 
legs. Still refusing assistance, he advanced 
by crawling, rising to his knees to fire, and 
urging his men to follow. While thus direct- 
ing the final assault, he was wounded a third 
time by small-arms fire. Persistently contin- 
uing to crawl forward he directec his men 
in a final and successful attack which re- 
gained the vital objective. His intrepid lead- 
ership and determination led to the destruc- 
tion of 83 of the enemy and withdrawal of 
the remainder, and was a vital factor in stop- 
ping the enemy attack. Sergeant Lee's in- 
domitable courage, consummate valor, and 
Outstanding leadership reflect the highest 
credit upon himself and are in keeping with 
the finest traditions of the Infantry and the 
United States Army.” 


The National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY N 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker,I wish 
to submit excerpts from an article from 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, Febru- 
ary 3, 1952, by Arthur Apgren on the 
national debt: 


Nobody likes to have debts go higher. It 
isn’t frugal, thrifty, or wise. Everybody does 
like to see the Nation’s total investments rise. 
But such a rise in investment requires a rise 
in debts, too. 

That means we need to compare the burden 
of the debt to the benefits to people who hold 
and own the debt. 

First for the burden. 

When a family buys a new house, bankers 
advise that the debt on it should not exceed 
2% years of the family’s income. Then only 
a small part, perhaps as little as a twentieth 
of it, is to be paid each year. 

Our national debt of two hundred and 
fifty-eight billions now is more than equal 
by our national income of two hundred and 
seventy-five billions. 

The fortunate part of the family’s debt is 
that it has provided the family with a new 
house. Most of our national debt, alas, is 
deadweight debt. It was incurred for shot 
and shell long since exploded. It would 
have been fortunate could it have been owed 
for thriftily built housing to replace slums 
or for broad, safe superhighways which can 
be self-liquidating. 

Nevertheless, the debt is with us. We have 
to learn how to live with it. By having kept 
our total budget on a cash basis since the end 
of the war, we have avoided any increase in 
debt. In fact, there has been a $22,000,000,- 
000 reduction. That much was paid out of 
excess money borrowed and not needed as 
the war came to a quick end. In addition, 
United States Government agencies and trust 
funds now own seventeen billions more of the 
debt than they did in 1945. 

Here is how the Federal debt is parceled 
out (the people to whom the money is 
owed): 

Individuals, etc 
State and local govern- 


$76, 000, 000, 000 


8, 000, 000, 000 
Insurance companies 17, 000, 000, 000 


Corporations 


258, 000, 000, 000 


It would be good if individ‘ials had more 
of this national debt salted away. 

Bank ownership of United States bonds 
(which are just like cash in the vault) has 
helped to give the United States a liquidity 
that is the utter envy of the world. 

In the bank failure periods of the 1920's 
our western banks owned practically no such 
bonds. Any deposit withdrawal at the 20- 
percent level experienced by a few of our 
Midwest States, caused harsh deflation. 

Loans had to be collected at once and with 
speed. That broke both the banks and many 
of their customers, especially farmers. 

Today our banks in the upper Midwest are 
the most liquid in the Nation, having a 
liquidity ratio above 50 percent in the case 
of each of the two large group banking sys- 
tems headquartered here. 

Country banks a generation ago had about 
$15 in cash and reserves and $85 in loans, 


many slow, for each $100 of deposits, and 
frequently had borrowed money, too. To- 
day, our banks have $30 in cash, $30 in Gov- 
ernment bonds, no borrowed money, and only 
about $40 in loans. 

Meeting any and all deposit needs from 
this liquid position :: a far easier task than 
the impossible one of paying out deposits 
with so little liquidity in the 1920's and 
1930's. 

Here we have a liquidity gain of great im- 
portance as a reward for having managed a 
national debt with skill. This cloud has its 
big silver lining. 


Ask Delaware Democrats 


[oO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ask Delaware Democrats,” 
published in the Wilmington Morning 
News of February 9, 1952. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ask DeLaware Democrats 


Responsibility rests on the head man, ulti- 
mately, for whatever his subordinates do. 
Senator JoHN J. Witu1ams knows full well 
that Secretary of the Treasury Snyder can- 
not be aware of everything a Department 
employee does when he does it. 

“I fully recognize,” he said, “that the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
such that he cannot personally examine 
every report.” The Senator even amplified 
that by saying Mr. Snyder could have been 
misled as to the weight to be given field 
reports by internal-revenue inspectors. This 
attitude of Senator WILLIAMs only goes to 
reinforce what anyone who knows him 
knows. That is this: The senior Senator 
1rom Delaware has a code of honorable con- 
duct so strict, fair, simple, and plain that 
it amounts to a phenomenon in American 
public life. He is simply JoHN WILLIAMs. 
His code is with him all the time—and we 
doubt he gives it a thought as something 
special. But it most assuredly is. 

There always have been Delawareans— 
many in public life—who are congenitally 
inclined to look for ulterior political mo- 
tives in every housecleaning. President 
Harry S. Truman, we're sorry to say, has the 
same sort of political shrewdness that must 
often have stood him in good stead—but has 
given him a blind spot as well. He cannot 
see Senator Wiliams for the kind of man 
he is—or won't admit he can see. 

The President had better start catching 
on. And so had the leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. For even the most suspi- 
cious-minded Delaware Democrat must know 
that Wi1t1aMs is not out on a simple, paltry 
mission of replacing Democrats with Re- 
publicans in internal-revenue offices. He is 
working for the good of his country—and 
the party lucky enough to have him as a 
member is very lucky, indeed. Ask Dela- 
ware Democrats. 
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Communist Propaganda in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS i| 


or 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill today—-Monday— 
to cope with the attempts by Commu- 
nists to use our public high schools to 
plant their poisonous propaganda in the 
minds of teen-age students. 

My bill makes it a felony, punishable 
by 5 years imprisonment and $10,000 
fine, for any individual or organization 
to transmit through the mails, or in in- 
terstate commerce, any Communist 
propaganda intended for circulation or 
use in a public school. 

The problem of school officials in pro- 
tecting students from the flow of Com- 
munist propaganda was recently brought 
to my attention by J. N. Regier, superin- 
tended of San Luis Obispo city schools, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif.: 

For some time our high-school] library has 
been receiving “barefaced” Communistic 
literature in the form of magazines and 
pamphlets from avowed communistic or- 
ganizations— 


Mr. Regier wrote: 


I understand that other Members of Con- 
gress have had similar complaints. 


The Board of Education of San Luis 
Obispo passed a resolution January 15 
requesting that I introduce a bill making 
it a felony to send communistic propa- 
ganda to public schools. 

There seems to be nothing the States 
or the local school systems can do to 
protect themselves from these propa- 
ganda onslaughts designed to spread the 

godless, materialistic pestilence of com- 
munism. A Federal law, with stiff crim- 
inal penalties, is the only adequate solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks, the following article by oe 
Edwards, from the Washington Times 
Herald of February 10, 1952: 

No Law Hinpers PRoPAGANDIST IN UNITED 

SraTEs COLLEGES 
(By Willard Edwards) 

In hundreds of American university li- 
braries and bookstores last week, students 
seeking information on foreign affairs were 
handed books, magazines, and newspapers 
containing Red propaganda compiled by for- 
eign agents. 

They read of American atrocities in Korea, 
supported by a wealth of seemingly factual 
details in eye-witness accounts. They read 
of the peaceful designs of Soviet Russia; of 
the contrasting warlike designs of the capi- 
talistic warmongers of the United States who 
seek to conquer the world. 

The subjects were handled skillfully and 
persuasively, in a manner calculated to have 
&@ particular impact upon young and impres- 
sionable minds. 

The United States, true to its 
press freedom principles, has never sought 
to prevent the distribution of such mate- 
rial, unless its content was openly treason- 
able. 

TAXPAYERS PAY FOR MAILINGS 

It has extended the second and third class 

mailing privileges to this matter. Since the 


post office operates these services at a deficit, 
the American taxpayer actually pays for 
dissemination of Communist material aimed 
to undermine the Republic. 

But Congress 14 years ago passed a law 
designated to alert readers to the source of 
such propaganda. It provided that publi- 
cations emanating from registered foreign 
agents, in the pay of foreign governments, be 
stamped conspicuously as the product of a 
foreign agent. 

No such label was required on material 
published or sold in the United States by an 
organization not registered as the agent of 
a foreign principal. The act thus affected 
only the political propaganda output of paid 
foreign agents. 

Amazed to the point of incredulity, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee was 
informed last year that even this mild pre- 
cautionary measure had been largely nulli- 
fied by decrees of the State and Justice Ne- 
partments. Months of investigation and 
questioning of witnesses resulted last week 
in a detailed report affirming the truth of 
this extraordinary condition. 

NAMES ACHESON, CLARK, M’GRATH 

State Secretary Acheson and two Attor- 
neys General, Tom Clark and J. Howard 
McGrath, the investigation revealed, had in 
effect facilitated the spread of unlabeled 
Kremlin propaganda by thwarting an act of 
Congress 


Thus, Chairman McCarran, of Nevada, re- 
ported purchasers and readers of tons of 
foreign propaganda in city, university and 
institutional libraries and bookstores were 

being deprived of the warning, as intended 
by law, that they were ee Commu- 
nist-inspired litera’ 


in any one of hundreds of libraries or book- 
stores, he may be handed this typical ex- 
ample: 

An attractive slick paper magazine labeled 
Fortnightly Review of the world trade-union 
movement. Published by the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, it carries no hint 
of Communist origin or the fact that it is 
published abroad. 

PHONY KOREAN REPORT 
leading article is entitled “What I Saw 


“No one in the whole world could say 
that the little village of Sunchengun Cha- 
san (in North Korea) is a strategic target,” 
the article begins. “It contains nothing but 
peasants, children, and the church. No one 
could say it is a bombing target, but the 
American airmen who haphazardly 
their bomb load around the village.” 

Another available for the youth- 
ful seeker of information is People’s China, 
published in Peking but set up in an attrac- 
tive format in the Englisch language. 


Two Much Whitewash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Too Much Whitewash,” pub- 
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lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Too MucH WHITEWASH 


President Truman’s defense of Treasury 
Secretary Snyder appears lame in the face 
of the documents that Senator Witt1ams has 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The 
President is reported as saying that Mr. Sny- 
der was no more to blame for the scandals 
that have been exposed in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue than any of the reporters 
attending the press conference. These 
things, he said, apparently referring to be- 
trayals of trust, happen all the time in banks 
and in business. In other words, he took a 
broad sweep with a whitewash brush. But 
whitewash seems to be less potent these days 
than it was a few years ago. 

Senator WILLIAMs brought to light a mem- 
orandum from George J. Schoeneman, then 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, to Secretary Snyder showing the exist- 
ence of scandalous conditions in the Bureau 
Mr. Schoeneman reported “substandard 
supervision and direction” and “poor disci- 
pline and low employee morale.” The low 
morale was indicated, he reported, by indif- 
ference to tardiness, excessive lunch periods, 
and excessive leave, which he found to be 
“especially reprehensible” in view of the 
“condition of the work.” In the Third New 
York District he found conditions “so serious 
that it is believed the full time of a super- 
visor in charge would be necessary over a 
period of months in working out the neces- 
sary corrective measures.” 

According to Senator Wiiiiams, this re- 
port, containing a number of other disturb- 
ing details, was sent to Secretary Snyder on 

27, 1950—18 months before the 


the Secretary complaining of similar condi- 
tions. Certainly this is strong evidence of 
easy-going complacency—the type of atmos- 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Congress, 
together with the introductory remarks 
by Attorney Edward J. Ziemba. 
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There being no objection, the address 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
Invrropuctory REMARKS TO SENATOR EVERETT 

M. DimKsEN’s ADDREss BY ATTORNEY Epwarp 

J. ZieMBa 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are confronted 
with the enormous task of preventing the 
outbreak of world war III and are search- 
ing for a method that might accomplish this 
objective. One possible way is to build 
a sufficient army which, in combination with 
the armed forces of other free democratic na- 
tions could make a war venture by the Krem- 
lin a very risky undertaking. This method, 
however, is a slow process entailing years of 

persuasion and industrial produc- 
tion. Another and more effective way is to 
hit the Communists in their weakest spot by 
encouraging internal discord of the masses 
comprising Stalin's empire, especially the 
captive nations who are constantly aspiring 
to freedom and independence. This method, 
up to now, has not been utilized to the fullest 
extent, and yet, it would cost little in com- 
parison to what we are now spending on the 
Marshall plan and European rearmaments, 
and it would be far more effective for there 
is nothing in the world that a dictator fears 
more than internal ferment. 

To take advantage of these forces of wrath 
and despair inside the Soviet orbit we must 
make a ringing declaration of our sincere in- 
tentions to aid the helpless slaves. However, 
there is one requisite. 

The captive nations feel that the United 
States was instrumental] in imposing upon 
them, the Communist regimes by the Teh- 
ran and Yalta agreements. They cannot, 
therefore, trust our friendship unless we 
abrogate the infamous appeasement agree- 
ments, throw out the Communist puppets 
representing their embassies in Washington 
and recognize legal governments in exile. 
To do this would be to release a shock that 
would pierce the heart of the Soviets by 
rousing into action the millions of enslaved 
people who now form the very insecure and 
weak foundation of the Soviet state. 

Then and only then it will become a visible 
sign that we are genuinely interested in the 
freedom of the captive nations and wish to 
come to their assistance. 

Our speaker today is the Honorable Everett 
McKINLry DIRKSEN, United States Senator 
from Illinois, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota Law School, and a veteran of 
World War I. He served eight consecutive 
terms in the House of Representatives and 
was elected to the Senate in 1950. It is now 
our privilege to listen to his address. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is Senator 
Everetr Dirksen, of Illinois. I certainly ap- 
preciate this opportunity to enjoy a fellow- 
ship by way of radio with all Americans, and 
on this occasion, certainly those of Polish 
extraction. In Chicago, as you know, we 
have thousands upon thousands of Polish 
folks and I esteem so many of them as close 
personal friends. And so, at the very offset, 
I want to salute you as robust Americans, 
as patriots, as devotees of freedom; I want 
to salute you as men and women in whom no 
force has been able to destroy that devotion 
to the cultural traditions of your old land 

intense love of the mother coun- 
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60 many men fought and died would become 
@ reality. Well, that very thought in itself 
kindles and stimulates recollection; particu- 
larly as one thinks of Poland. The mind 
naturally goes back to the blitz of 1939; to 
the Stukas; to the awful destruction; and 
to the resistance of the courageous people; 
and, of course, to the anger that was kindled 
everywhere in the world because of the in- 
dignity that had been heaped upon this 
country. The mind goes back as we think of 
war and where we are today to that in- 
famous pact of August 1939, when Nazis ard 
Communists got together. One thinks of 
that hateful comment that was made by 
Moiotov at that time when he said that noth- 
ing remained of Poland to which he referred 
as the ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty. 
Obviously the mind goes back to August 1941, 
when two leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt, 
were on the high seas and there signed the 
Atlantic Charter with its idealism and fine- 
sounding phrases. You know, in the light of 
hindsight, one begins to wonder a little what 
has happened to it all. The mind goes back 
to the inclinations of the British leaders in 
December of 1941 to somehow cave-in and to 
yield to the demands of Stalin. And at that 
time there was a feeling of pride that our 
own Officials stood up and resisted what might 
have happened at that time. The mind goes 
back on this occasion to the artificial build- 
up in our own country of Soviet sentiment, 
and how frothy and sentimental it was, and 
how sentimental it seems now. The mind 
goes back to the continued brutality of the 
Soviets in their mass deportations of Polish 
people and the mutilation of this land, and 
the steady and the unrelenting campaign 
they subjugated. I think often of the out- 
rage of the Katyn Forest where thousands of 
Polish officers were shot in the back of the 
head, and then the breaking off of the diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union 
and Poland, all as a result of a trumped-up 
charge at that time. Ome goes back to the 
steady tendency that was manifest in those 
days to appease Stalin and to support his 
claims against Poland. I think the history 
book is pretty precise on this point. And 
then of all things, of course, the mind goes 
back to the conference at Tehran in Novem- 
ber of 1943. In 1945 when I made a world 
tour, I stood in the room there in Tehran 
where a piece of marble is embedded in the 
wall to mark that conference. And yet, even 
now, so much of it seems to be secret, but 
there is one thing on which there can be no 
doubt, and that was our own complicity in 
acceding to the demands that were made 
there and where they were first undertak- 
ing to work out spheres of influence for the 
Soviet Union and others. And then, of 
course, came January 1944, when there was 
that conference between the British and our 
own people, and the Soviet leaders, and when 
they worked out that jnfamous undertaking 
whereby the Curzon line was to be estab- 
lished as the eastern boundary of Poland, 
and where Poland was to be compensated, of 
course, with other territory. But so little was 
said at that time about what was going to 
happen to millions of Polish people. 

And then came the meeting in October 
of 1944 when our own Ambassador, Mr. Har- 
riman, and Churchill concurred in this 
establishment of the Curzon line as the 
boundary; and there, of course, was virtually 
consummated the rape of Poland, the great 
cultured country that had stood so nobly 
and so courageously for the ideals that we 
have always pretended. I remember, too, 
from those days the appeal that was directed 
directly to our own President, but somehow 
the appeal in that last hour when the rape 
of Poland was to be consummated, somehow 
fell on deaf ears. Well, the rest of it is a 
pretty well-known story: The creation of 
the Stalinist provisional government in 
January of 1945, and then, of course, came 
that very infamous and immoral agreement 
at Yalta in February of 1945. The astonish- 


ing thing about it is that not a Polish person 
had a word to say about it. No Polish rep- 
resentation or representative was ever heard 
on the subject. It was just another one of 
those Munichs, and somehow the insatiable 
appetite for appeasement was still in the air. 
And here was Harry Hopkins to add to it all. 
It’s one of those things in which we can 
take no pride. And then in July of 1945 
came the consummation of the betrayal 
again when we withdrew recognition from 
the Polish Government in Warsaw and then 
formally recognized the Stalin setup. Folks, 
what does all this add up to finally? Oh, 
well, we see it today: The establishment of 
a menacing Communist empire in eastern 
Europe; the destruction of a great people 
and a great country; but more than that in 
my judgment, there was the forfeiture of a 
moral cause without which all pretence to 
international and national morality, and all 
the assertions that we make that sound so 
good on paper, are just hollow because there 
it is in all its native brutality, the infamous 
achievement at Yalta to which we were a 
party. And so today as we lift our eyes what 
do we see? We see a Soviet imperialism 
stalking over the world. After all, that 's 
the spearhead for this brutal and insane con- 
cept, this fantastic thing called Communism 
which has become a piece of fanaticism tn- 
deed. We see the steady liquidation of the 
freedom of people, and if anybody has any 
doubt about it, he needs only to lift his eyes 
and to see what is happening in Poland and 
what has been happening behind the iron 
curtain. I've said over and over, privately 
and publicly, that more freedom has been 
liquidated since V-J Day than was won on 
all the battlefields of World War II. Now 
then, that’s been followed by the moral pro- 
nouncements that are made by so-called 
freedom-loving countries, but there has been 
no action, of course, to repudiate Tehran 
and to repudiate Yalta; there’s been no ac- 
tion whatsoever either by our country or by 
a@ concert of countries that are joined in the 
United Nations to undo the damage that 
was done there. Well, I've got an idea about 
it. I learned it at my mother’s knee long 
ago. The moral law is a fixed standard; 
you can’t trifle with it; it isn't subject to 
appeasement, it isn’t the kind of a thing 
that you can put upon the bargain counter, 
and so, we can utter all the fine words that 
we will. We can pretend as we will, and 
yet, looking us in the face is the moral law 
which was transgressed and violated at Yalta 
when Poland went on the bargain block. 
And so I say to you that our pretense will 
not be very persuasive—all our pronounce- 
ments certainly will not be very convinc- 
ing—untii we go back and make restitution; 
until we repudiate this action; until we 
undo this damage; and until we satisfy the 
requirements of the moral law that when 
we make these pronouncements we mean it. 
It’s only then that in the light of history 
and in the face of judgment of history that 
we can put our own case here in America 
upon good, solid ground. 

It’s good to visit with you and to express 
those things that are a conviction and that 
are deep in my heart. Thank you so much. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following very 
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thought-provoking letter from Miss 
Francis L. Cardwell, of Columbia, S. C., 
which appeared in the Columbia State of 
January 20, 1952: 


To the Eprtor or THE STATE: 

Other southerners must share my sorrow 
at the recent exploitation of the Confed- 
erate flag. As a granddaughter of the Con- 
federacy, I was taught to love and respect 
the red badge of the courage of my grand- 
‘fathers and to hold in real reverence the 
short-lived nation for which it stood. Now 
this flag has been commercialized as a ban- 
ner for pep meetings, as a decoration for 
shoes, hats, scarves; it has become a play- 
thing instead of a symbol—a symbol of cour- 
age and of tragedy. 

Even more disturbing is the playful cry 
of collegiate pranksters, “The South shall 
rise again.” At the same time that I was 
taught tc respect the memory of the Con- 
federates, I was taught that tragic as their 
defeat was, their triumph would have been 
the greater tragedy, the worst any of us 
could have known, for it would have been 
the end of the greatest dream of a nation 
man has ever had. 

I have a copy of my grandfather's oath 
of allegiance to the United States. I am 
very proud of this document, equally as 
proud as I am of his war record, for it shows 
me that he and others like him were as 
noble as they were brave, that they pledged 
and learned to feel again allegiance to the 
country which had given them birth and 
freedom. 

The war ended in 1865, but its scars were 
slow in healing. There was much to for- 
give on both sides and much has been for- 
given. Only once, I think, did General Grant 
equal General Lee in nobility—when he re- 
fused to take the sword of his defeated en- 
emy as a spoil of war. The sons of the boys 
in blue have extended this generous spirit 
by including Lee in the United States Hall 
of Fame. 

Where else can one find the bust of an 
enemy general in the place of honor in the 
land of the victor? 

Just recently the portrait of Lee has been 
hung beside that of Grant at West Point. 
These things indicate to me the real great- 
ness of our country. 

Shall we be less magnanimous than our 
northern brothers? Today our country 
needs complete unity, our flag commands 
our fiercest loyalty. Let us give all we have 
of patriotism and flag waving to the Stars 
and Stripes and keep the Stars and Bars in 
our relic rooms, our scrapbooks, and in the 
honored memories of our hearts. 

Frances L, CARDWELL. 

CoLUMBIA, 


The Barracks Aren’t Any Worse Than 
a College Dormitory 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the fol'owing column of February 5, 1952, 
by Robert C. Ruark, entitled “The Bar- 
racks Aren’t Any Worse Than a College 
Dormitory.” 

Tue Barracks AREN’T ANY Worse THAN A 
COLLEGE DoRMTTORY 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

New Yor«, February 5.—I see they are still 

chewing the same Universal Military Train- 


ing cud, after some several years of rumina- 
tion, and have got nowhere much beyond 
the original premise, which is that UMT is 
a@ bitter political pill and this is an election 
year. You gather that it is still all right to 
send a tender young man away to be shot in 
an emergency, but training him en masse for 
such an emergency is apt to impair morals 
and build him into either a bum or a dicta- 
tor. 

Now we see the words “garrison state” 
kicked around freely and with the bitter con- 
notation of iron curtain nation and Socialist 
state and Fascist state. What is a garrison 
state, anyhow, that’s bad? Roosevelt kept 
yelling about America being an arsenal of 
democracy and everybody from Truman to 
the tax collectors keep stressing prepared- 
ness. 

In the meantime you draft Willie and send 
him overseas pretty green and gawky, or you 
reach out and slap the collar on Willie’s big 
brother, who has already been to one war 
in the last 10 years and is getting real sick 
of providing the manpower for this arsenal 
of democracy that cannot be a garrison state. 

I am told that universal military training 
will give us a militaristic point of view, as a 
nation, which is deadly. But if a militaristic 
point of view is deadly we are dead already, 
because we have been wearing a military look 
for over a decade, and don’t figure to lose 
the look in your time and mine. 

It seems to me that only a hypocrite can 
strongly advance the impairment of morals 
argument against military . There 
is nothing he can learn in a barracks that 
he can’t learn as handily in a college dormi- 
tory. Junior is apt ‘o have less leisure as a 
trainee to investigate the potentials of booze, 
babes, and bad companions than under 
mama's jurisdiction. Deviltry is easy for the 
young to come by, or so I recall, no matter 
what the supervision. 

Concerning the youngster’s late whack at 
college—the delay would not be appreciably 
damaging. Some slight maturity, resulting 
from military training, might enable the 
young man to appreciate more fully an edu- 
cation when he gets around to it. His char- 
acter will have been molded along slightly 
sterner lines, and his receptivity to learning 
increased. I keep remembering that parents 
used to pay large moneys to send-their spawn 
to military schools, in order to prune down 
waywardness and the brats for higher learn- 
ing. The Government proposed to do this 
for free. 

And as for the general moral degeneration 
of the Nation, under compulsory training, 
well, I doubt that anything is worse than the 
uncertainty of today. I doubt if it is worse 
to impress military basics on a youth than 
to snatch away his brother for the second 
time, thereby interrupting his life twice. 

I don’t say universal military training is 
good. I just say it ain’t as bad as what we've 
got, either as a peril to the individual, to 
society or to the eventual fate of the Nation. 


A Chasm, Not a Declivity 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, few 
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false crutch of communism and then re- 
pented in order to enjoy the benefits 
from the sales of his memoirs. Mr. Phil- 
brick accepted a great challenge and 
magnificently completed an almost im- 
possible task. Recognizing his respon- 
sibility to a democratic society and main- 
taining close liaison with his Federal 
Governmert he succeeded in revealing 
the intent and purpose of the leading 
forces of communism within the Nation. 

He, therefore, should be heeded when 
he points out that those who either igno- 
rantly or maliciously contend that lib- 
erals and Communists are similar, actu- 
ally assist Communists in their effort to 
create the confusion and despair in 
which they most effectively operate. 

The Christian Science Monitor of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952, carried the following edito- 
rial and has reprinted Mr. Philbrick’s 
excellent 16 points describing how Com- 
munists and liberals differ. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include them in the Recorp, as follows: 


A CuHaAsM, Not a DEcLiviTy 


What might well prove one of the great 
tragedies of our times would be too-wide 
acceptance of the already too-widely urged 
doctrine that liberalism and communism 
differ only in degree—that every inch away 
from the ultimate in laissez-faire conserva- 
tism means an inch down a long declivity 
toward a world of Karl Marx and Josef Stalin. 

Actually, Russian communism represents a 
throwback to the worst of all possible forms 
of conservatism: the entrenched tyranny of 
an elite-dominated state over the individual. 
And liberalism stands always for the free 
individual, the master, not the servant, of 
the state. 

Nine years of experience as an FBI under- 
cover man operating within the innermost 
councils of the Communist Party taught 
Herbert A. Philbrick not only the validity of 
this thesis but also the fact that it can be 
spelled out in observable behavior. Else- 
where on this page we reprint Mr. Philbrick’s 
16 points of difference between a Commu- 
nist and an honest liberal. Added up, they 
draw the contours not of a declivity but of 
an unbridged chasm. 


Mr. PHILBRICK’s 16 PoOINTs 


(From a press interview with Herbert Phil- 
brick, author of the book, I Led Three Lives, 
and FBI undercover agent, who spent 9 years 
penetrating into the innermost circles of the 
Communist Party in the United States.) 

1. A Communist believes the individual 
must be sacrificed for the good of the 
masses; a liberal has high regard for the 
value and integrity of the individual. 

2. A Communist interprets and misin- 
terprets history for his own purposes; a lib- 
eral studies history honestly and learns 
from it. 

3. A Communist uses the ills and defects 
of the capitalist system to foment anger and 
class strife; a liberal points out those ills, 
but tries to cure them. 

4. A Communist believes that the gov- 
ernment is the master of the people; a lib- 
eral believes that the government is the 
servant of the people. 

5. A Communist will attack Socialists and 
progressives even more violently than he at- 
tacks conservatives; a liberal tends to agree 
and to compromise with people holding the 
same general point of view. 

6. A Communist, to attain his seemingly 
bright idealistic goals, uses any means at his 
disposal—lies, blackmail, bloodshed, mur- 
der; the liberal, a'though he may have some 
of the same ends in mind, uses honorable 
means. 












7. A Communist uses the arts—literature, 


nism; a liberal appreciates the arts for their 
own sake. 

8. A Communist is absolutely indefatiga- 
re ee eannen: Na. aienen te 
control. He will do anything, even stay at 
@ meeting until 3 a. m., by which time, un- 
fortunately, the non-Communist liberals will 
have gone home. 

9. A Communist, although he pretends to 


overnight change of party policy; a liberal 
can change his mind but he does so slowly, 
painfully, and by his own volition. 

11. A Communist pates in secret, 
underground activity. He feels that he has 
something to conceal. A liberal works to- 
ward his goals above ground and in the open, 

12. A Communist is committed to violence, 
although he seeks to hide it in every pos- 
sible way; a liberal is just as dedicated to 
peaceful methods. One is revolutionary, the 
other evolutionary. 

13. A Communist, like any other totali- 
tarian, is vitally interested in youth move- 
ments through which he can capture the 
minds of young people; a liberal is interested 
in educating but not controlling the minds 
of the young. 

14. A Communist is suspicious of every- 
one, not only his enemies but his fellow 
comrades. The party spies continually on 
its own members. A liberal has no reason 
to be suspicious, and for that very reason 
sometimes falls into Communist traps. 

15. A Communist believes that a small, 
tightly knit group (the vanguard) should 
lead; a liberal does not distinguish so clear- 
ly between leaders and followers. 

16. A Communist tends to use Marxist jar- 
gon; a liberal struggles along with our native 
vocabulary. 


“Today American I sts Are Inescap- 
ably World-wide—in Travel Time Mos- 
cow in Russia Is Now as Close to 
Washington in the Year of 1952 as Bal- 
timore Was When This Nation Was 
Founded—it Is No Exaggeration To 
Say the World Is Now No More Than 
One Great Neighborhood”—Battle Re- 
port, Washington 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
seventy-fourth Battle Report, Washing- 
ton sent out over the airways by televi- 
sion and coaxial cables, Dr. John R. 
Steelman, the assistant to the President, 
again brings report on current subjects 
of vital import to Americans everywhere. 

This week, among others, he brings to 


ani 
Joong Sun Ahn, of the Republic of Korea 
engineers. 
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As Dr. Steelman so aptly states: 

These four men represent many millions of 
our neighbors. Their backgrounds—their 
education—their way of life—have been dif- 
ferent from ours. They are of three differ- 
ent religions. Yet we all have one thing in 
common—and that is faith in the dignity 
of the individual, and a belief in human 
rights. We are neighbors working to build 
@ world at peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I was gladdened to note 
that these military men are not in our 
country altogether for the purpose of 
prosecuting successful war; and I was 
particularly impressed by what Maj. S.A. 
Mahmood, of the Royal Pakistan engi- 
neers, had to say with respect to his ob- 
servations as to flood control in our coun- 
try with a view to making the knowledge 
he gained here applicable to the peace- 
time well-being of the people in his na- 
tive land. 

Likewis2, I was impressed with a short 
statement made by Capt. Kemel Demi- 
rasal, of the Turkish Army engineers, 
who, briefly discussed the experience 
their soldiers gained in standing side by 
side with our own Americans in Korea 
and of what he characterized as “the 
warm cooperation between our countries 
which has made Turkey a stanch de- 
fender of freedom in the Middle East.” 

Lt. Joong Sun Ahn, of the Republic of 
Korea engineers, told of the value of the 
knowledge that he was gaining in the re- 
pair and upkeep of equipment for use 
on the Korean front and proudly told of 
the duty that will be his in instructing 
engineer soldiers in the repair and main- 
tenance which he himself studied in the 
United States Corps of Engineers at Fort 
Belvoir. 

In this fast-moving, seventy-fourth 
teledocumentary of Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, Dr. Steelman also brought to the 
television audience the Honorable John 
F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air, as well as introduced our 
new Director of Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Roger L. Putnam. 

Additionally thereto, he brought that 
great patriot and soldier who did :o 
much in the Dutch underground to help 
America in the winning of World War II. 
The thrilling martial story of this coura- 
geous and amazing woman, Patricia Van 
Delden, born in Los Angeles, educated 
in Europe, and married to a Dutch engi- 
neer—here is the saga of a woman on the 
battlefront of a global war, of whom 
Americans everywhere can be proud. 

Mr. Speaker, the plain and simple nar- 
ration of the audio portion of a program, 
such as Battle Report, Washington, can 
never give one the thrill that he enjoys 
when seeing it on the television screen 
inasmuch as televised Battle Report, 
Washington, is propected with motion as 
well as still photography and sound ef- 
fects appropriate to the incidents. We 
find most of the script staged in its origi- 
nal setting, and the narrations are un- 
folded and enacted as though in real life. 

In order that all who did not hear the 
seventy-fourth Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, may avail themselves of the knowl- 
edge to be gained from the stories told 
by Dr. Steelman’s guests and others on 
the program, under unanimous consent 
to extenc my remarks, I include the 
same in ae" record of this day’s pro- 
ceeding, 
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Battle Report, Washington, is pro- 
ducec. and directed by ‘[ed Ayers, the 
assistant director is Jean Montgomery, 
commentary by David Brinkley, script 
by Lou Hazam, graphics by Joe Ferrier, 
and the film editors are Bill Brooks and 
Bill McDonald. 

The script is as follows: 


Mr. Brtnxtey. In smoldering north Africa, 
Prench paratroops show their readiness to 
fight, if needed, to quell the mountain 
battles that this week end set the cris:s- 
ridden deserts smoking with gunfire and 
revolt. As ultimatums, rioting, and blood- 
shed mark Fgypt and Tunisia, our news 
cameras mark now your seventy-fourth Bat- 
tle Report, Washington. 

On Battle Report today the chief guardian 
of our controls program, the Nation's new 
economic stabilizer, answers some challeng- 
ing questions on prices and wages. A fore- 
cast of the future in naval aviation is re- 
ported by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. An amazing American woman—who 
fought Germany in the last war with the un- 
derground—now tells how she has been help- 
ing us to win the cold war there. Now, to 
introduce fighting men from Spain, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and South Korea is the Assistant 
to the President, D-. John R. Steelman. 

So against » world in crisis, this week, as 
every week, our guests are standing by to 
report on the latest developments in the 
battle against Soviet imperialism—and now, 
the Assistant to the President, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 

Dr. SteEtMaAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen, most of us can remember the 
time when we in the United States paid very 
little attention to the affairs of Europe and 
Asia. We considered ourselves secure be- 
tween two oceans. But American interests 
today are inescapably world-wide. In travel 
time, Moscow is as close to Washington in 
1952 as Baltimore was when the Nation was 
founded. Statements in every capital of the 
world are relayed to every other capital in a 
matter of minutes. It is ne exaggeration to 
say the world is now no more than one great 
neighborhood. 

The result is that men everywhere are faced 
with problems radically different than those 
faced by our fathers or that we faced a few 
years ago. First and foremost we must learn 
to live with our neighbors in peace. That 
goes for men everywhere, and I feel éure if 
it were not for the barbarian tyranny of the 
Kremlin the long-suffering Russian people 
would be among the first to seek understand- 
ing with the rest of the world. 

Each year many thousands of teachers, 
writers, soldiers, and businessmen from many 
parts of the world are brought to the United 
States by various agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Today we have four soldiers with us 
in the studio. They are engineers who are 
studying with our own troops in Fort Belvoir, 
Va. They come from Turkey, Spain, Pakis- 
tan, and South Korea. In addition to their 
engineering studies they also are studying 
us—our way of life—and learning to under- 
stand us. 

Now let us hear direct from our neighbor 
from Spain, Maj. Juan Sancho. 

Major SancHo. The peace in the world in 
which we live cannot be insured by a single 
powerful nation. The combined efforts of all 
freedom-loving nations are essential. Each 
country must contribute its own qualities 
and capacities to the common work. Mod- 
ern warfare demands great military science, 
high morale, and powerful equipment. If 
America and Spain are to cooperate in close 
accord to maintain freedom and peace, it is 
necessary that our two armies are well ac- 
quainted with each other. I am proud to be 
the first Officer sent here by Spain 
to establish that contact and to become fa- 
miliar with powerful, efficient equipment of 
the American Corps of Engineers. I presume 
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that others will study at Fort Belvoir after 
me, and I hope that relations between the 
United States and Spain will grow closer and 
stronger. 

Dr. Srfe.man. Now, our neighbor from 
Pakistan, Maj. 8S. A. Mahmood. 

Major Manmoop. Of all my studies in the 
engineers’ school at Fort Belvoir, flood con- 
trol is the most interesting to me. Re- 
cently I read of the terrible floods in Kansas, 
and they reminded me of 1948, when Pakistan 
suffered a similar deluge. Hundreds of miles 
of roads and railways were swept away, thou- 
sands of lives lost, and 136 towns destroyed, 
It was the greatest disaster we had ever 
suffered. A state of national emergency was 
declared. Afterward Pakistan bought sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of heavy equip- 
ment from the United States. With this 
equipment we are rebuilding our country 
and beginning a flood-control program, 
When I have finished my studies at Fort Bel- 
voir I plan to tour the United States and 
Canada, visiting the TVA, the Grand Coulee 
Dam, and Boulder Dam, all of the famous 
civil projects that have been built by your 
engineers. 

Dr. Steetman. And now let us hear from 
our neighbor from Turkey, Capt. Kemel 
Demirasal. 

Captain DemirasaL. In Korea the Turk- 
ish brigade has fought long and valiantly. 
Last winter, when the Chinese Commu- 
nists launched their surprise offensive across 
the frozen Han River, we fixed bayonets 
to stand off repeated suicide attacks. De- 
spite heavy losses, we were able to main- 
tain our lines until the United Nations forces 
could reform their defensives. A number of 
officers and myself have come to the United 
States to study with the Armed Forces. My 
Government is sending about 40 army officers 
to civilian universities here to become spe- 
cialized engineers. In our army schools we 
have several hundred American supervisors 
aiding us with our training. When I return 
home I expect to become an instructor at our 
army engineers’ school in Istanbul. The 
warm cooperation between our countries has 
made Turkey a ‘Stanch defender of freedom 
in the Middle East. 

Dr. STeetMaN,. And last but not least, our 
neighbor from South Korea has known us in 
his own country as well as here. He is Lt. 
Joong Sun Ahn. 

Lt. Joonc Sun AHN. The problem of the 
Korean /rmy engineer is not so much a lack 
of good equipment but a lack of knowledge 
required to maintain and repair that equip- 
ment. A fin» bulldozer is useless when some 
small part of it breaks down and there is no 
one to repair it quickly. We have a few 
civilians among our people who are familiar 
with heavy equipment, and we have a num- 
ber of American military advisers to help us 
also—but what we really need are more 
trained Korean Army engineers: who can 
supervise our maintenance mechanics. We 
need Korean officers who can point out the 
little mistakes which could lead to big ac- 
cidents. When I return home it will be my 
duty to instruct our engineer soldiers in re- 
pair and maintenance which I have studied 
with the United States Corps of Engineers at 
Fort Belvoir. 

Dr. SreetmMaNn. There four men represent 
many millions of our neighbors. Their back- 
grounds, their education, their way of life 
have been radically different from ours. 
They are of three different religions. Yet 
we all have one thing in common—and that 
is faith in the dignity of the individual and 
a belief in human rights. We are neighbors 
working to build a world of peace. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Off the eastern coast of / 


Korea a Navy carrier readies its cannon- 
toting brood to blast at the enemy. Oflice 
airborne, these jets roam far from their home 
base, striking at anything that looks good 
on the highways, along the railway lines, 
in the valleys. A sample of what they hunt 
for—here are some of their targets over the 


past week end—troops, gun positions, freight 


posed 1953 budget to the Congress. 
course, a substantial budget, and the viewers 
of Battle Report well know that a substantial 
fraction of it is devoted to the subject of 
military aviation. I thought that this after- 
noon I would touch briefly on one Navy item 
in that proposed budget, namely, construc- 
tion of aircraft and related procurement to 
give the viewers of this program a graphic, 
although extremely incomplete, picture of 
some of the aircraft which the Navy intends 
to purchase with funds from the appropria- 
tion which I have mentioned. 

The requirements which underlie the pur- 
chase of new aircraft are based on the 
planned aircraft operating strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, the specific combat 
complements of various units, attrition, ob- 
solescence, and normal aircraft service life— 
all in relation to the projected operating 
strength of the Reguler Navy, the Regular 
Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. 
Such a purchasing program is very broad in 
scope and includes a great many different 
types and models of airplanes, but I thought 
that this afternoon I would show you just a 
few of the aircraft in the Navy’s current 
shopping list, none of which had even flown 
a@ year ago and some of which will be air- 
borne for the first time in the near future. 

Here, for example, is a model of the Grum- 
man F9F-6, the latest version of the famous 
Panther. This new jet fighter first flew just 
a few weeks ago and the Navy expects soon 
to be receiving it in reasonable quantities. 
It is, as you can see, a swept-wing modifi- 
cation of the contemporary Panther which is 
playing such an important part in the mis- 
sion of naval and marine aviation to furnish 
roughly half the current air power in the 
Korean operation. 

Then here's a model of the North Ameri- 
can FJ2, another swept-wing Navy jet fighter. 
Like the F9F-6, the Navy expects to get this 
airplane in reasonable numbers within the 
next year. 

Here’s a model of our country’s, and prob- 
ably the world’s, most advanced interceptor, 
It is the Navy's F4D, known as the Skyray. 
As you can see, it is quite a radical airplane 
in design, and so there will be somewhat 
more time before the fleet has it in numbers 
than in the case of the two more conven- 
tional aircraft which I have already shown 
you. 

Then here’s a model of the McDonnell 
F3H—the Demon. The Navy expects this air- 
plane to be the best general-purpose fighter 
in the world for several years to come. Like 
the F4D, it has been in the air for several 
months, but, also like the F4D, its relatively 
radical design means that its production in 
quantities will not be as quick as in the case 
of the more conventional aircraft. 

All of these fine fleet fighters which I have 
shown you, and which Navy and marine pilots 
will begin to receive in combat units in the 
not too distant future, are, incidentally, at 
least the equal, and we expect them ‘to 
be the superior, of the celebrated Russian 
MIG-15 of which you read daily in your 
newspaper. 

To leave the field of fighters briefly, here 
is an example of the Navy's newest and most 
advanced attack plane, the Douglas A3D. 
This is a jet-powered carrier-based attack- 
type plane. The Navy expects this airplane 
to be its most powerful weapon when it 
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reaches the fleet in operational numbers. 
This airplane is fairly radical in design, as 
you can see, and its speed and altitude char- 
acteristics will give it considerable advan- 
tage in the performance of its mission. 

No discussion of current aircraft procure- 
ment would be complete without reference 
to the helicopter. Of the various types which 
the Navy is currently procuring, I have picked 
just one to show you this afternoon. Here 
is the Bell HSL. This is a substantial step 
forward in the field of helicopters, for the 
handicaps of poor load-carrying capacity and 
limited endurance which plague current heli- 
copters are at least partially overcome in the 
HSL. The Navy expects to get great utiliza- 
tion from this particular helicopter in the 
field of antisubmarine warfare. 

These progressive steps in aircraft which 
the Navy is taking and which will give the 
Navy several other types which time does 
not permit me to show you are the result 
of high-grade forward thinking in Navy 
circles for the past several years. Important 
contributions to aviation progress have been 
made, for example, by the Navy's Skyrocket, a 
research aircraft, rocket powered, which last 
August shattered by a wide margin the 
previous world’s record for both speed and 
altitude for piloted aircraft. Likewise, the 
Navy's Viking missile which holds all records 
for speed and altitude for single-stage rock- 
ets, has made great contributions to our 
treasury of scientific knowledge. 

These are just a few samples of what your 
Navy is doing in looking to the future to 
guarantee that it will continue to be able 
to perform its missions, to maintain control 
of the world’s seas both to permit use of 
them by our friends and to deny their use to 
any enemy. Your Navy will continue its his- 
torical role as the Nation's first line of de- 
fense in the protection of our country by 
being able to carry hostilities to enemy 
shores in the unhappy event of necessity. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Cargo destined for the fight- 
ing fronts in both the hot and cold war 
against the Communists. Each vital piece 
of equipment drains materials for civilian 
supplies at home, putting a strain on our 
own economy. Keeping this economy on an 
even keel is the job of Roger L. Putnam, 
Director of our Economic Stabilization 
Agency. The two major items he must 
watch—wages and prices. 

Pay envelopes are thicker and more plenti- 
ful—but demands for wage increases con- 
tinue—the most important recent demand 
coming from workers in the steel industry, 
and the reason for these demands is prices 
are rising and many feel higher wages are 
needed to offset the higher cost of living. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that, in 
many cases, the dollar is now worth only half 
of what it was in prewar times. 

One disturbed citizen, here with us now, is 
Joshua P. Corney, owner of a small plant em- 
ploying 20 persons in Silver Spring, Md. 
He wants the answer to the question. 

Mr. Corny. Mr. Putnam, how in the world 
can you hope to stabilize prices effectively 
when you have a wage policy which seems 
to have no clear-cut ceilings, or ceilings that 
are full of holes? 

Mr. Rocer L. Putnam. You know, actually 
our wage ceilings are not so full of holes as 
you would think because we have done a 
very good job of controlling wage rates this 
year. But you can't freeze the American 
economy tight. Because we must have the 
incentive to continue production; we must 
have the cooperation of management and 
labor not only in production but also as we 
have had them in making the rules under 
which we work. Both management and 
labor have had a voice in that—they have 
made rules that are encouraging production 
because we can see how production is grow- 
ing for the needs of defensc, and at the same 
time, those rules have been so strict that 
actually have not gone up any more 
in the 12 months since controls than they 








did in any like period any time during 
controls of the war. We must keep this 
operative spirit going so as to 
economy growing to build the needs of 
ou 


certainly have to go up, too, don’t they? 
Doesn't that lead us into the spiral again? 

Mr. PutnaM. Not necessarily. I have great 
faith in the ingenuity of American manage- 
ment and of American labor to find ways of 
cutting costs. I think there are some cases, 
of course, where wage rates must bring on 
price increases, but that is not necessarily so. 
We must continue with this ingenuity to 
keep costs down and to build this economy 
strong for defense. 

Mr. Brrnxiey. Another man with a ques- 
tion—Carl Van Lowe, who owns the Sheridan 
Super Market in Washington. 

Mr. Van Lowe. In my store, Mr. Putnam, 
everythirg I sell is below OPS ceiling prices. 
Why do we need such ceilings when prices 
are so low? 

Mr. Putnam. Mr. Van Lowe, that’s a very 
good question. And other businessmen have 
asked me the very same thing. Actually, 
prices are low now because you and your 
other businessmen have been competing hard 
to keep them low. 

The farmers have produced bumper crops, 
All of which is a very good thing. But, we 
are not necessarily out of the inflation woods 
yet. Our Government spending for defense 
is going to increase during this year—1952. 
That means more wages in everybody’s pock- 
ets to spend. It also means less goods being 
produced that they want because workers 
are producing the defense goods. There- 
fore, we must keep these ceilings available 
so that should the American public not be 
as self-controlied as they have been during 
the past year, prices will not get out of 
line. We must keep our economy strong be- 
cause it is a strong economy that we need 
in this struggle against the forces of com- 
munism. They would like nothing better 
than to see us get into an inflationary 
spiral—and we must keep our controls to be 
sure to keep the country strong. 

Mr. Van Lowe. If you're going to have 
ceilings, why can't we have the prices put 
on posters so our customers can see the 
prices they are paying for these items? You 
did that in the last war. Why can’t you 
do same thing? 

. Putnam. Mr. Van Lowe, that’s a good 

ion, and actually we're going to do 
just that. We're starting to experiment now 
in three cities in the country—in Fresno, 
Calif.; in Fargo, N. Dak.; and in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—to post ceiling prices in all the 
stores. If this experiment works as well as 
I hope it will, we'll continue it all through- 

country. 


Way we can all a I believe, for the 
defense of our couhtry in this world-wide 
struggle in which we are engaged. 
Mr. BRINKLEY. Against this early World 
the 


sistance effort, then struggled to get back 
to Holland and fight there. She was shot 
at by machine guns as she tried to cross 
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the border, finally made it, hiding under 
coal sacks on a train of French prisoners, 
and later transferred to a German munitions 
train. At Arnheim, her husband was be- 
trayed to the Gestapo and never heard of 
again. Still she fought on—hiding under 
eight false identities, even though she could 
have been returned safely to this country— 
sabotaging, and passing priceless informa- 
tion on to the West until the war’s end. A 
woman to whom her country owes much— 
Patricia Van Delden. 

So, until we turn our cameras upon the 
Nation’s capital again next Sunday to re- 
port on the battle of democracy against 
world communism—this is David Brinkley 
putting a period on your seventy-fourth 
Battle Report, Washington. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 
| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI& 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the membership of this body 
to a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee urging 
prompt and favorable congressional ac- 
tion on the pending St. Lawrence sea- 
way legislation. 

I am enclosing this resolution as a 
supplement to my earlier statements on 
this legislation and as further evidence 
of my State’s wholehearted support of 
our Nation’s participation in the devel- 
opment and eventual control of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway: 


Whereas the Dominion of Canada, by 
unanimous action of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, has authorized early construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
and has provided financing to cover its 
cost; and 

Whereas President Truman bas by special 
message advised Congress that it is the ear- 
nest intention of the Canadian Government 
to proceed, preferably with American partici- 
pation but as a Canadian project, if neces- 
sary; and the President has advised Congress 
that he will support the Canadian develop- 
ment if the Congress again fails to act on 
this important project; and 

Whereas throughout history, governments 
have striven for control of strategic water- 
ways, and history will record it as a tragic 
error of judgment if the United States 
should fail to develop the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject in collaboration with Canada, a depend- 
able friend and ally, particularly during the 
present era of international tension when 
American leadership and resources are being 
directed toward practically all other world 
areas, and while American funds are being 
expended abroad for the development of 
similar projects at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, while denying to ourselves the 
benefits of our greatest undeveloped natural 
resource; and 

Whereas if the United States declines par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence development, 
the navigation works will be constructed in 
Canadian waters and this Government will 
have no voice in the engineering of the pro- 
ject, the control of the waterway, and the 
fixing of tolls on shipping although Amer- 
ican shipping will inevitably be the main 
source of traffic and revenue on the water- 
way; and 
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Whereas the issues involved in the St. 
Lawrence development are so tremendous in 
scope that future survival of midwestern in- 
dustry may largely depend on the flow of 
iron ore from Labrador into the Great Lakes; 
the future competitive position of midwest- 
ern industry, agriculture, and labor will de- 
pend on direct access to the deep water ports 
of the world; and the national! security itself 
may well depend upon the additional trans- 
portation, the additional power and the ad- 
ditional military resources which the seaway 
will provide: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States to ratify 
immediately the executive agreement of 1941 
providing for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project by the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada, thus assuring joint and amicable de- 
velopment of this great project and further 
assuring participation and reasonable control 
by the United States, in preference to a sole- 
ly Canadian development; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President; to the Secre- 
tary of State; to Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Wiscon- 
sin; to the members of the Public Works 
Committee, House of Representatives; and to 
the members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate; and, be it further 

Resolved, That his honor, the mayor; the 
board of harbor commissioners; and other 
interested city agencies be authorized to take 
any steps necessary for promotion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development as 
a@ project essential to the future development 
and weifare of the city of Milwaukee, and to 
the security and economic progress of this 
Nation. 





Guns, Butter, and Lollipops—Cut the 
Hypocrisy, Then Cut the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit two ex- 
cellent editorials from the Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo., of January 25 and 27, 
1952, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of January 25, 1952] 
Guns, BUTTER, AND LOLLIPOPS 


Can this country afford both guns and 
butter? There’s a hot debate on that in 
Washington—a debate that has things so 
fouled up that we're in danger of getting 
neither the guns nor the butter. 

We can well afford both but we can't afford 
lollipops, too. 

It’s the lollipops the American taxpayer 
is being forced to pay for that make the costs 
of civilian-domestic Government depart- 
ments and bureaus rise to staggering 
heights. 

What are these lollipops? Senator Pau. 
Douctas, of Illinois, calls them “rich des- 
serts.” Dovctas says this: 

“By eliminating rich desserts and buying 
only essentials at the right places, we can 
balance the budget and bank a little against 
the future. * * * I would not dispense 
with necessities, but would throw out wastes 
in administration and in unnecessary subsi- 
dies still being held out to various groups.” 

Dovetas has studied this whole area of 
bureaucratic cost increases; he has fought 
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for cuts totaling $5,500,000,000 in Federal 
spending. Some of the lollipops he would 
take away are: 

1. Overstaffing in the 1,039 Government 
operations. “A cut in the total civilian per- 
sonnel averaging from 8 to 10 percent,” says 
Dovcias, would save $550,000,000 a year, 
without interfering with the public interest. 
“By filling only half the usual vacancies and 
discharging the least efficient 2 percent of 
personnel, the payrolls would be cleared and 
performance improve. * * * Excessive va- 
cations could be cut to save one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty million.” 

2. The pork barrel—one of the “richest 
desserts” and most succulent lollipops en- 
joyed by bureaucracy. “A saving of $300,- 
000,000 can come out of the pork barrel” 
for rivers, harbors, and flood control, Douc- 
LAs says, without hurting any really essential 
or useful project. 

3. The activities of “Fannie May.” This is 
the nickname of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which has had a phenome- 
nal growth as a governmental building-and- 
loan. “Over three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars can easily be trimmed from this appro- 
priation,” says DoucLas. 

Roswell Magill, former Undersecretary of 
Treasury, also finds sweet lollipops using up 
money that should be going for guns or but- 
ter, or both. 

One of these is “unspent appropriations,” 
which Magill says will amount to $81,300,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1952. Though a major 
portion of that will be for the defense estab- 
lishment, many departments get Congress to 
authorize an expenditure a year or even 
longer before it will be needed or used. That 
pads the budget far into the future. 

Another lollipop, Magill points out, is the 
tremendous loan business the Government 
conducts in competition with private lend- 
ing agencies. By reducing this or ending it 
entirely, Magill says $1,500,000,000 a year can 
be saved. 

He agrees with Douglas about the “public- 
works pork barrel,” from which Magill says 
$750,000,000 could be cut. 

Curtailment of subsidies, grants-in-aid, 
and “special service programs” which make 
the Federal Government a substantial sharer 
of local obligations for which States, coun- 
ties, and cities should be responsible can be 
cut $3,000,000,000 without damaging any es- 
sential service, Magill asserts. 

Looseness in administration, which encour- 
ages waste and inefficiency, could be tight- 
ened up at a saving of $1,000,000,000, he be- 
lieves. 

Altogether, Magill says, $8,250,000,000 could 
be trimmed from the expenditures, with no 
loss of essential service or damage to the 
national interest, and if some of the waste 
were to be taken out of the military and 
foreign-aid programs, the total saving would 
reach $10,000,000,000. 

Senator Brrp, of Virginia, has been a vali- 
ant scrapper for cuts in nondefense spend- 
ing. He says the luxuries in which bu- 
reaucracy indulges itself at public expense 
represent at least 10 percent of the national 
budget. But when Brrp introduced a Sen- 
ate resolution for a 10-percent reduction, he 
says President Truman sent word to the Sen- 
ate to kill the resolution. It was killed, 

The Post Office deficit, $670,000,000 this 
year, is a lollapaloosa of a lollipop. Bryrrp, 
with Senator McCLEeLLan, of Arkansas, Sen- 
ator Morse, of Oregon, Senator Dovc.as, the 
Committee on Federal Tax Policy, and many 
other fighters for practical economy all agree 
that this fantastic supersubsidy should be 
eliminated by making the Post Office pay its 
way, like a business operation. How? By 
making the rates produce the necessary rev- 
enues. 

Duplicating agencies, which could be con- 
solidated, form another costly luxury. There 
are, for example, the CAB—Civil Aeronautics 
Board—and the CAA—Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Why both? Their trails cross, 


naturally. They both cost money, naturally. 
There are scores of others, too numerous to 
list. 

Guns and butter? We can have both. But 
we can’t afford lollipops, too. 

Let's cut out the all-day suckers—now. 


[From the Denver Post of January 27, 1952] 
Cur THE Hypocrisy, THEN CuT THE BUDGET 


There’s more hypocrisy to the square inch 
on the issue of Government extravagance 
and the need for Government economy than 
on any other major issue of the day. Con- 
gressmen, public officials, chambers of com- 
merce, and newspapers all shout their heads 
off about the need for cutting out the high 
living from the Government bureaucracy. 
But when somebody tries to get down to 
brass tacks and picks a specific area for par- 
ing, these same economy shouters emit 
anguished howls that make the atmosphere 
practically radioactive with protest. 

Yes, everybody is “agin” Government ex- 
travagance, just as everybody is “agin” sin— 
and just about as earnestly, in actual prac- 
tice. Hardly anybody—except some of the 
most incorrigible bureaucrats—denies that 
there is waste, extravagance, and millions of 
nonessential spending; nearly everybody 
agrees that the Federal budget “can be cut, so 
why don’t those monkeys in Washington 
cut it?” 

But when a specific proposal for cutting 
is made, the bureaucrats who are going to 
be trimmed to reasonable size; the special 
privilege group that is getting a subsidy; the 
locality that is about to lose a “pork barrel” 
appropriation to improve some dry wash like 
the famous dusty Ocklawaha—all these 
prove instanter that their desire for economy 
is as phony as a $3 bill. 

And that is why the Federal bureaucracy 
grows and grows, and spends and spends, and 
taxes and taxes. 

Nevertheless, the Federal budget can be 
cut. It can be cut just as soon as Members 
of Congress throw off the shackles of thought 
control—the thought control under which 
they are held hypnotically, as Svengali held 
Trilby—by the plausible, appealing, whee- 
dling executive and administrative officials 
of Government—and by local pressure 


groups. 

Congress is theoretically a coordinate, co- 
equal branch of our system of checks and bal- 
ances. But the way that works is that Con- 
gress signs virtually blank checks to the 
bureaus, and the halances are therefore all 
in red ink. They're deficits, that is. The 
deficit at the end of the 1952-53 fiscal year 
will be $14,400,000; the national debt will be 
almost exactly at the statutory limit of $275 
billion. 

What Congress was intended to do was to 
check that sort of thing getting so far out of 
hand as it has. It was intended to balance 
Government income and outgo more realis- 
tically and economically. But under the 
pressures of the last few years—some of them 
unavoidable, like the danger of aggression, 
some of them artificial, like many of the sub- 
sidies, hand-outs, and “free” services that 
have nothing to do with defense—Congress 
neither checks nor balances. 

But Congress can check the spending, if 
it will change its thinking, realize its obliga- 
tion to defend not only our physical survival, 
but the survival of our free economic system, 
our individual and corporate prosperity. 
Congress can, if it will stop being hypocriti- 
cal about economy when some project—that 
might mean votes—is up for review as to its 
necessity to the public interest, welfare, or 
convenience. 

There are enough areas of expenditure 
that are not essential, to permit, according 
to authoritative estimates, a reduction of 8 
to 10 billion in Mr. Truman’s 1953 budget of 
$85,444,000,000, without cutting out a dollar 
that is needed for national defense, vital 
military and economic aid to our allies, or 
the development here at home of necessary 
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projects contributing to national wealth and 
well-being. 

Here are some of those areas: Federal sub- 
ventions to States and localities, which now 
total far over $3,000,000,000 a year. Some of 
these payments are n because of 
local inability to provide essential health, 
educational or other services. But a sub-. 
stantial part of this vast sum is simply a 
hand-out that permits ‘ocal communities to 
evade their own responsibility for taking 
care of their own job. 

Civilian public works. This includes the 
perennial and notorious rivers and harbors 
“pork barrel.” The total for public works is 
about $2,400,000,000, exclusive of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Judicious paring could 
save hundreds of millions. 

Farm subsidies: These have been over 
$2,000,000,000 a year. They were conceived 
as a means of saving agriculture in depres- 
sion years. All congressional students of 
this problem agree that substantial reduc- 
tions could be made without endangering 
the security of agriculture. 

Assistance and relief: Social security was 
supposed to gradually eliminate the need for 
relief payments. Social security is 15 years 
old, but the relief expenditures of Govern- 
ment, in a time of high wages and almost 
full employment, have risen from $641,000,- 
000 in 1939 to $1,515,000,000 in this year’s 
budget. Many local communities are de- 
pending more and more on Uncle Sam to 
carry the relief load. 

Postal deficit: This amounts to $670,000,- 
000 this year, and is paid from taxes on all 
the people. It could be reduced to a reason- 
able sum or perhaps erased entirely if Con- 
gress would once for all decide that the Post 
Office is to be run as a self-supporting busi- 
ness agency, and make postal rates high 
enough so users of the service would support 
it. It now contains vast subsidies for spe- 
cial users, at the general expense. 

Reduction in personnel: There are 2,500,- 
000 civilian employees in Government. Most 
of them work shorter hours and get longer 
vacations than the majority of our citizens. 
Bureaus and departments are in many in- 
stances outrageously overstaffed, and Con- 
gressmen are almost universally aware of 
this. Greater efficiency and a saving of hun- 
dreds of millions could be achieved here. 

Tighter congressional control of author- 
izations to departments which permit them 
to project their activities years ahead and 
almost compel Congress to continue financ- 
ing them year after year. 

A big cut in the Government loan business, 
which now competes with private lending 
agencies. 

All these reductions should, we agree, be 
made with prudence and not in a destructive 
assault on essential services. But to every 
bureau, to every Congressman, to many, 
many citizens, what touches them most 
nearly thereby becomes most essential. 

If we are ever to get a sane, reasonable 
revision of Federal spending, more in line 
with what the economy should be asked to 
bear, everybody will have to take a cut. 

But, we remind you, Members of Congress 
and citizens generally, the Federal budget 
can be cut. 


*. 





Seaway Needs Taft’s Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS )~ 


Or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI \\ 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to call the at- 











tention of the membership of this body 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the Milwaukee Journal on Saturday, 
January 19, 1952, entitled “Seaway Needs 
Tarr’s Support”: 

Seaway Needs Tarr’s Support 


So far Senator Tarr has been coy about 
the seaway. For a long time he opposed it. 
In the last several months, particularly in a 
Detroit appearance, he indicated that the 
seaway had some good points. He intimated, 
however, that it was something for the 
future, not the present. 

Actually, the seaway is a current issue, and 
one which must be decided as quickly as 
possible. Canada is ready to go it alone. 
The United States must decide whether it 
will join Canada or let our neighbor carry 
the burden alone and control the seaway 
alone. A close fight is expected in Congress. 
Senator Tarr, with the prestige he holds 
among a tight group of Senators and not a 
few Representatives, could make the differ- 
ence between victory or defeat. His sup- 
port would give the seaway enough addi- 
tional help to make its approval almost cer- 
tain. 

Wisconsin has a deep and vital interest in 
the seaway, and in building it now. Sen- 
ator Tarr’s supporters in the State owe it 
to Wisconsin residents in general to get the 
Senator on record. Stalling or pussyfooting 
would be as bad as outright opposition, for 
the seaway needs support now. 





Federal Control of Nation’s Water 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





1 
HON. NORRIS POULSON N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Western 
Water News of California commenting 
upon a speech made by my cclleague, 
CiairRE Encie. I concur in his state- 
ments: 


CONGRESSMAN ENGLE Warns AFBF AGAINST 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF NATION’s WATER 
RESOURCES 


In a speech on a formula for Federal-State 
cooperation on water resources development, 
delivered before the Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting of the American Parm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Chicago last month, Congressman 
Ciam ENcLE declared that “By all odds the 
most important, difficult, and controversial 
question that has to be solved is how to pro- 
ceed on necessary land and water develop- 
ment without falling victim to complete 
federalization.” 

ENGLE, who represents a group of northern 
California counties which are a very major 
source of the State’s vital water supply, and 
who is chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, warned that 
there are people who believe that State 
governments have outlived in a large meas- 
ure their usefulness except for the exercise 
of police power and purely local concerns at 
the local level. 

REGIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, THEN FEDERAL 

“These people,” stated the Congressman, 
“assert that the boundaries of our State gov- 
ernments arose in most instances by political 
and historical happenstance and that the 
boundaries of our States have no rational 
relationship to natural geographical bound- 
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aries end to the economics of an area. They 
favor a rearrangement of political power on a 
regional basis predicated upon geographic 
and economic considerations. * 

“When State governments surrender their 
sovereignty to overriding regional authorities, 
then regional authorities will eventually sur- 
render their sovereignty to one central gov- 
ernment. 

“In the long run that is not the best thing 
for the country. As much of our govern- 
mental authority as can possibly be kept 
there should be retained at the State level. 
Government closest to the people is always 
the best government and State government 
is closer to the people than Federal Govern- 
ment. © © ® 

“It would be desirable if all projects of 
water and land development could be locally 
financed by the local people and by the State 
governments. There are advantages to State 
and loca! financing of water and power proj- 
ects which are very appealing. The manage- 
ment of the projects then remains in local 
hands. There is no necessary compliance 
with reclamation or other Federal law which 
May or may not perfectly fit the local situa- 
tion. There is no direction from officials in 
Washington. The advantages of local financ- 
ing are local management and complete local 
jurisdiction.” 

JURISDICTION FOLLOWS FEDERAL DOLLAR 

“It is a well-known axiom,” declared Engle, 
“that Federal jurisdiction follows the Fed- 
eral dollar. If the Federal Government is 
permi:ted to continue to carry the whole fi- 
nancial burden of water development pro- 
grams in this country, Federal jurisdiction 
will inevitably follow the Federal dollar. 

“The first answer, then, to the problem of 
preventing the complete federalization of the 
water-resource-development program in this 
country is to get some State dollars into 
the water-development program—and this 
should start right with the planning stages 
of a project.” 

In calling attention to the fact that very 
few States have sufficient financial resources 
to carry forward water-development projects 
themselves, ENGLE stated that this did not 
prevent a substantial contribution on a 
cooperative basis of State moneys to proj- 
ects, thus assuring a much greater State 
jurisdiction and protection of State sover- 
eignty. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT BENEFITS 

“The benefits accruing to the State and 
local areas for the development of these vast 
projects,” stated the Congressman, “are both 
direct and indirect with the indirect bene- 
fits often exceeding the direct. 

“Up to now the reimbursement to the 
Federal Government for the costs of water- 
development projects, particularly reclama- 
tion projects, has been based upon the di- 
rect beneficiaries (the actual water and 
power users) repaying the reasonable costs. 

“All of the indirect benefits reflected in an 
improved and enlarged tax base, higher as- 
sessed valuations, increasing prosperity, 
better soil conservation, reduced flood dam- 
age, improved navigation, and the develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife have been absorbed 
by the Federal Government. In short, the 
States receive benefits from these projects 
which can and should, in part at least, be 
paid for.” 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER RESOURCES 


In the course of his address, Encie said: 
“I think it should be understood why it is 
necessary to proceed with land and water 
development, Most people do not realize 
that in a few years we may face a food short- 
age. The rapid increase in our population 
requires that our land and water develop- 
ment keep pace with the growing demands of 
our population.” 

In summary, Congressman ENGLE declared: 

“First, that the local people and more 
particularly the State governments partici- 
pate on a cooperative basis with the Federal 
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Government in the financing of these proj- 
ects. 

“Second, legislation should be adopted as 
I have proposed in H. R. 5735 which will 
make it abundantly clear for all time that 
the control, disposition, and use of the water 
resources of the State are subject to the 
controlling force of State law. 

“Third, the right kind of machinery for 
assuring Federal-State cooperation must be 
set up. This should not, in my opinion, be 
in the nature of regional authorities but in 
the nature of river-basin committees with 
adequate representation from the State agen- 
cles of the State governments involved.” 









First Lady of the Voice of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to an article which appeared 
in the Sunday, February 3, 1952, New 
York Times. It is good to know that the 
rest of the world holds Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the same high esteem that 
most of us do. 

The article follows: 


Frest Lapy OF THE Voice or America—Mas. 
ROOSEVELT ELOQUENTLY SPEAKS THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF PEACE IN ACCENTS THAT FRANCE 
UNDERSTANDS 


(By Richard N. Gardner, a Rhodes scholar 
who has observed Mrs. Roosevelt in Eu- 
rope) 

One Sunday last fall, shortly after the 
United Nations General Assembly opened in 
Paris, millions of families in Western Eu- 
rope were listening uneasily to the evening 
news broadcasts. Western delegates, they 
heard, had warned of “evil” men who plan 
aggression. Soviet delegates had laughed 
at Western peace proposals. 

Then, suddenly, the listeners heard a 
strange new voice. It was an American 
voice, but it spoke to them clearly in care- 
ful French. It was a high voice—it even 
broke in places—yet somehow calm and 
soothing. As it spoke the clamor of con- 
troversy and the threat of war faded slowly 
to the background. 

“I am speaking to you today,” the voice 
said, “from the Palais de Chaillot, where the 
sixth session of the General Assembly is 
taking place. I have been asked to tell you, 
from time to time, what I think of the work 
we are doing here and why we of the United 
States delegation believe that these meetings 
are so very important. I think what you 
want to know—especially you women of post- 
war Europe—is whether you shall be able, 
tomorrow, to tell your children that peace 
is, at long last, a reality. * * * I believe 
peace is something you must cultivate with 
great care and tenderness. * * * We 
have come to Paris to present a program 
for peace.” 

In response to such broadcasts this mag- 
netic speaker attracted such comments as 
these: 

“With fervor and deep emotion,” wrote 
@ mother in Vannes, “we have listened to 
your warm persuasive voice. You are where 
you belong, at the Palais de Chaillot, where 
the fate of peace is being debated. I wish 
I could come to Paris to see you and listen to 
you.” 

“I listen with considerable attention,” 
wrote an old woman in Paris, “to your kind 
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words which are restful, hopeful, and give 
us such good advice.” 

One listener expressed his admiration in 
& poem: 
“When, over the airwaves, your voice reaches 

us, 

The whole country hastens to hear your 
words, 
you are able to rid us of our 
doubts) © © © 
And lead us to the goal, away from fear 

and strife.” 


The voice is that of Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. It is a voice, Europeans will tell 
you, that in recent months “has done more 
to create good will for the United States in 
Western Europe” than that of any other 
American. 

The idea to put Mrs. Roosevelt to work in 
this way as a spokesman for peace and free- 
dom can be credited to Fernande Auberjon- 
ois, head of the Prench desk of the Voice of 
America. Early last fall members of the 
Voice staff were looking for someone to estab- 
lish a link between America’s U. N. delegation 
in Paris and the French public. To Auber- 
jonois there was only one logical choice. 
Mrs. Roosevelt had assets possessed in Europe 
by no one else—a beloved and respected 
name, a reputation in her own right as a 
diplomat and a fighter for social justice, and 
a simple feminine manner which would ap- 
peal to the average listener. , 

Yet her task was formidable. Resentment 
against the United States had increased rap- 
idly in recent months. She was going to face 
an audience of at least 15,000,000 listeners, 
for the Voice had succeeded in getting the 
peak listening hour on French, Belgian, and 
Swiss networks, 8:15 to 8:30 Sunday evening, 
right at the end of the main news program. 

Any doubts that Mrs. Roosevelt could han- 
dle the job were quickly dispelled by the first 
broadcast. The French-speaking listeners 
were surprised and pleased to hear her speak- 
ing to them in their own language. They 
liked the way she explained complex issues 
in terms everyone could understand. Most 
of all, perhaps, they liked her restrained, 
quiet manner of discussing the world crisis. 
And since she was frank enough to engage in 
self-criticism, they didn’t mind so much if 
she criticized them a little. 

Soon the demand for Mrs. Roosevelt grew. 
Other countries wanted talks on the UN. 
Switching languages as one might switch 
gears, Mrs. Roosevelt did broadcasts in Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian. At the same 
time the regular French broadcast, The 
United Nations This Week, was beamed back 
to the United States for rebroadcast to coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. 

As time went on Mrs. Roosevelt was asked 
to do extra broadcasts in French to supple- 
ment her weekly talks. At Christrias, for 
example, she was “interviewed” by five little 
French children from Montmartre, all of 
them dressed in the traditional costumes of 
the French Revolution. 

“Madame Roosevelt,” asked one young man 
breathlessly, “does Pére Noel come down the 
chimney in America, too?” Mrs. Roosevelt 
assured him that he did. She supplied addi- 
tional data on Santa’s looks, costume, and 
reindeer. 

“Madame Roosevelt,” piped a dark-haired 
little girl who had to be helped up to the 
microphone, “do you have punishment in 
America when you're not good?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, shaking her head for 
emphasis. “Daddy just tells his children 
that if they're bad Santa Claus won't bring 
them any presents.” 

The children were ly won over, 
When, at the end of the “interview,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt went on to do her weekly broad- 
cast, they just stood in the sound booth 
and gaped. 


For 


This ability to communicate with all audi- 
ences On all levels has made Mrs. Roosevelt 
the most demanded of all American speakers 
in Paris, not only for radio broadcasts but 
for personal appearances. One of her most 
successful talks was before the Young Friends 
of Liberty, an anti-Communist youth group. 
For some time many of America’s best brains 
had been looking for a formula which would 
dramatize the difference between the West- 
ern and Soviet disarmament proposais. A 
few days before her speech, while lunching 
with President Auriol, of France, and his son, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was asked to explain the 
points of disagreement. Without any prep- 
aration, she hit upon a simple metaphor. 

“That's wonderful,” M. Auriol explained. 
“Why don’t you say that in your speech?” 
Mrs. Roosevelt did. It came out like this: 

“This, in my right hand, is the stuff that 
threatens destruction. This, in my left hand, 
is the paper pledge to prohibit the use of it 
in a bomb. Now I ask you: Do you want the 
signatures of Foreign Ministers on this piece 
of paper, or do you want the United Nations 
to control this stuff? Which will be more 
effective in prohibiting its use for destructive 
purposes?” 

To many that was the most concise and 
effective statement of the Western case on 
disarmament made during the session of the 
General Assembly now drawing to a close. 
One of the best testimonials to Mrs. Roose- 
velt as an effective spokesman for America 
has been the bitter attack on her in the 
Communist press. 

Perhaps the most significant letters Mrs. 
Roosevelt receives are those that are neither 
entirely pro-American nor entirely pro-Com- 
munist. These reveal a sincere skepticism 
and a groping for assurances about American 
policies. 

One listener asked: “When you speak of 
human rights and respect of the individual, 
do you include Negroes, too? 

“P. S—I am not a Negro.” 

It is to the authors of these letters that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s words are primarily directed. 
It is on them that they can have their great- 
est effect. Many people in Europe, Mrs. 
Roosevelt feels, are genuinely afraid of the 
United States. Many of them have been im- 
pressed by Soviet propaganda that American 
rearmament offers the greatest danger of a 
new war. The only solution, she believes, is 
to “keep repeating assurances of our peace- 
ful intentions.” 

The Voice of America has already decided 
to ask Mrs. Roosevelt to continue her broad- 
casts to Europe when she returns to the 
United States. She feels an important task 
still lies before her in explaining the atti- 
tudes of people in Europe and Asia to people 
in the United States. She says this is at 
least as important as making those in Eu- 
rope and Asia understand American policies. 

“Sometimes I think there is an even bigger 
job ahead of me at home.” 


Too Many Agency Officials Circumvent 
the Merit System 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES oA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
would like to call the House’s atten- 


tion to an article in the Washington 
Star on February 6, which re- 


speech given by James R. Wat- 
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son, executive director of the nonparti- 
san National Civil Service League. 

What Mr. Watson lad to say about 
flouting of civil-service merit rules by 
some Federal administrators and the 
lack of an adequate personnel program 
in Government to achieve greater effi- 
ciency and economy should be of inter- 
est to all Americans interested in good 
government. Mr. Watson has done a 
fine job as executive directo: of the 
league, which for more than 70 years 
has played such an important part in 
achieving civil-service merit reforms in 
government. 

The article follows: 


The executive director of the National Civil 
Service League charged last night that many 
Cabinet officers and agency heads are more 
interested in evading civil-service job regu- 
lations than in developing economy in their 
personnel operations. 

James R. Watson, of the 71-year-old Non- 
partisan League, asserted that Federal agency 
heads often are using their expensive corps 
of personnel specialists to tell them how to 
get around civil-service merit-system rules, 
rather than seeking the help and advice 
of these officials. 

Speaking before the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Mr. Watson pointed to the 
results of an extensive survey being conduct- 
ed by the league among private industry of- 
ficials who formerly served in the Govern- 
ment, to prove his point that personnel peo- 
ple have too little say in agency policies. 

FUNCTIONS QUESTIONED 

“There is a general feeling that the main 
functions of a Government personnel man is 
to keep the administrator out of trouble or 
help him get around civil-service regulations 
that keep him from doing what he wants to 
do,” the league official declared. 

Mr. Watson characterized the typical Gov- 
ernment personnel official as “a policeman 
in his effort to keep the administrator from 
getting into trouble and a fireman when it 
becomes necessary to get him out of trouble.” 

At the same time, Mr. Watson criticized 
the domination of agency personnel prac- 
tices by agency officials and the Budget Bu- 
reau itself. 

SEES SETBACKS 


Mr. Watson said the league, which is pri- 
marily responsible for the Civil Service Act 
of 1883 and which has played a large role in 
susequent civil-service reforms, feels that 
“efficiency in government is necessary to the 
very last penny.” 

“We do not believe government bureauc- 
racy needs to be any less efficient or effective 
than any other kind of big organization,” 
he said. “We do believe, however, that the 
public service has suffered severe setbacks 
because of the fact that the personnel peo- 
ple have been completely overshadowed by 
the budget people.” 

Mr. Watson urged that Federal agencies 
develop a program to give their experienced 
personnel officials a “full partnership” in 
agency policy and management operations. 

“Directors of personnel are not now well 
enough established as members of the man- 
agement team,” he said. “I believe that, if 
the career personnel people were given a 
fuller voice in over-all policies affecting per- 
sonnel, we would have much greater stability 
in the government service and it might be 
possible to cut in half the appalling waste 
now resulting from a job turnover rate of 
500,000 a year in civil service.” 

Mr. Watson added that he agreed with the 
conclusion of the Hoover Commission report 
“that, in too many agencies, the 
programs have not developed adequate scope 
and content.” 
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HON, AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the cause of the recent mine 
explosion at Mount Pleasant, Pa., is giv- 
ing especially grave concern to the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Mines. 
The reason is that the department has 
fought all effort in the past to strengthen 
the Federal mine inspection bill. After 
thoroughly investigating the explosion, 
I have concluded that, if the Federal 
code had been operating, this explosion 
would not have occurred. To me, the 
direct cause of the explosion is not the 
most important thing. The important 
concern is the remote cause; that is, 
permitting operation in a gaseous field 
as a nongaseous mine. I admit that un- 
der the Pennsylvania law this is permis- 
sible. Under the Federal code it would 
not have been permissible. 

With your permission to extend my 
remarks, I am enclosing an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
February 4, 1952, which calls for action 


bill was the Pennsylvania 
Richard Maize. Now Mr. Maize may find his 
testimony tragically embarrassing. 

While the cause of this latest disaster has 


to oper- 

ate. Appatentis State inspectors, who have 

the power to close hazardous mines, con- 
sidered it safe. 

Only a few weeks ago there was a dread- 

ful disaster at West Frankfort, Ill., in which 


For years Congress has been urged to give 
enforcement powers to Federal mine inspec- 
tors. In that time there have been count- 
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mine enforcement powers would represent 
an undue invasion of States’ rights. 

Miners should have rights too, paramount 
human rights. 

Again we ask, How many more disasters 
must there be before Congress does all it can 
to give decent protection to the men who 
labor under the earth? 





Anniversary of Yalta Pact 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 1S 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. = 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 7 years have 
eaten their way into the promising 
future which has become a blighted past 
for the people of Poland. Seven years 
ago, the United States signed the igno- 
minious agreement with Russia which 
sealed the doom of Poland. Now, in- 
delibly marked in the memories and 
hearts of the Polish people, their rela- 
tives and friends, is the date of Feb- 
ruary 11, the anniversary of the Yalta 
pact. 

Gambling with the futures of people 
who depended on us, trusted us, we bar- 
gained with Russia and lost. Russia 
wanted and peremptorily demanded the 
cession of Poland into her control. The 
United States acquiesced and Poland 
dropped into the open jaws of the greedy 
Russians. The tragic history of Poland 
through the recent years is a constant 
reproach to the American people. What 
recompense have we to offer for this be- 
trayal of our friends? 

Committee inyestigations are now ex- 
posing the a truth concerning the 
terrible atrocities of the Katyn massacre, 
just another incident to help us realize 
the full impact of our violation of Po- 
land’s trust. The ruthless conduct of 
Russia in countries which fall into her 
pattern of conquest has been known for 
some time, and has the further cor- 
roboration of witnesses now testifying 
in the committee hearings. How can we 
afford any more appeasement to this 
obviously predatory nation? 

Russia knows no compromise. Why 
must we surrender to her every wish? 
Why do we feel obliged to soothe her as 
we would pacify a petulant child? Rus- 
sia continues to make demands, refuses 
to relent, to yield an inch. It is now 
about time we took the reins. It is now 
about time we stood firm, stated our con- 
ditions, and let Russia meet our terms. 

Despite our repeated failure to rise to 
their needs, the oppressed nations behind 
the iron curtain still look hopefully to- 
ward the United States. They have no 
other recourse. In the namre of the free- 
dom upon which this Nation was built 
and the freedom for which we stand, for 
which we are ready to fight and die, can 
there be any doubt as to our course of 
action? The United States stands as the 

champion of free people the world over. 
It would not only be to our discredit and 
to our shame should we again give in to 
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the aggressor, but the evil consequences 
of another disgraceful concession such as 
the Yalta agreement would be our 
responsibility. 

This constant parrying with Russia 
gains nothing, we have learned through 
painful experience. She respects no 
agreements, merely flouts them in our 
faces and dispa=: ges us in the eyes of 
mankind. If the stipulations of an 
agreement are not sacred to its parties, 
why waste the time and effort to prepare 
and sign them? What do we fear? At 
this very moment we are losing fathers, 
brothers, husbands by the hundreds in 
Korea. Yet we are not at war? 

This anniversary of the humiliating 
bargain with Russia at Yalta should spur 
us to a new method in our dealings with 
this ruthless, atheistic nation. Appease- 
ment has not worked with the Soviet. 
Appeasement cannot work with bullies 
and barbarians. 





Newbold Morris: The Case for Waiting 
and Seeing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. CLYDE DOYLE % 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed to me to do so, I herewith call to your 
attention and to the attention of the 
Members of the Congress an article 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on February 6, 1952. It here- 
with follows: 


NEWsOLD MorR!Is: THE Case FoR WAITING AND 
SEEING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaSHINGTON.—Most citizens—if not most 
politicians—will consider Newbold Morris in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

Most citizens—if not most politicians— 
will rightly assume that Mr. Morris, an in- 
dependent Republican brought up in the 
LaGuardia school of clean government, is 
intent upon doing a constructive, fearless, 
heads-up job of bringing Federal wrong- 
doing into the open until it is proved that 
he isn't. 

Mr. Morris is beginning his assignment 
under the most difficult circumstances. He 
deserves the opportunity to show that he 
has the courage and the stamina and the 
skill to carry through before he is condemned 
with political epithets, or buried with po- 
litical epitaphs. 

This is a campaign year. While most poli- 
ticlans cannot restrain themselves from 
reaching for invective instead of fact, most 
citizens can refrain from being overim- 

by invective until the facts have been 
established; that is, until Mr. Morris has had 
2, chance to prove by performance whether 
he has the qualifications and the will to do 
his part of the much-needed clean-up job. 

It needs to be borne in mind that there 
are some Republican politicians who want to 
discredit Mr. Morris before he has even be- 
gun, who do not want the probing and the 
purging of the Federal Government to be 
really successful for fear it will rob them 
of a winning campaign issue. 
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It needs to be borne in mind that there 
are some Democratic politicians who want to 
thwart Mr. Morris before he gets very far, 
who do not want the investigation to be 
honest and uninhibited for fear it will en- 
mesh the administration in so much scandal 
it will give the opposition a winning cam- 
paign issue. 

This is why Harold Ickes, whose 
integrity was unsmirched and whose knowl- 
edge of the operations of government was 
vast and never cynical, warned the public, in 
the last column he wrote before he 
on, to be on the alert against political tend- 
encies of both political parties when it comes 
to the corruption issue. 

Most persons, whether they voted Demo- 
cratic or Republican in the past, want Mr. 
Morris to expose and prosecute every in- 
stance of corruption and bad ethics and im- 
propriety in Government even if it buries 
the administration in an avalanche of dis- 
gust. 

Most persons, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, would like to see the promised cleanup 
so scorching and so complete and evil offi- 
cials so routed from the Federal service that 
the issue of corruption could be reduced 
to its proper proportions in the 1952 elec- 
tion. 

This is the assignment which Mr. Morris 
will need to take, if it hasn't been given to 
him. 

He is going to have a hard enough time ful- 
filling it without the politicians breaking 
out of their glass houses to attack him be- 
fore he has started. At the very least, he 
merits a reservation of judgment until he 
has had time to show by action whether he 
is going to match promise with perform- 
ance. He deserves nothing less. 

President Truman said he was going to cre- 
ate a nonpartisan commission of experienced 
and distinguished private citizens to investi- 
gate and prosecute Federal wrongdoers and 
confirmed the appointment of Judge Thomas 
F. Murphy to head it. The project fell 
through. 

The President, firing Attorney General 
Howard McGrath's assistant in charge of tax 
prosecutions without consulting Mr. Mc- 
Grath, later canvassed the field for another 
Attorney General. 

He failed to find what he wanted or, for 
one reason or another, including pressure 
from Mr. McGrath himself, decided he didn’t 
want to appoint whom he found—and the 
project for getting a new Attorney General 
fell through, 

Mr. Truman then determined that, as chicf 
enforcement officer of the Government, Mr. 
McGrath was the man to take continued 
drastic action against Federal corruption— 
wherever necessary, as he said. 

Now Mr. Morris is Mr. McGrath’s special 
clean-up assistant and has been in office a 
matter of hours. 

In the wake of these developments and as 
a@ subordinate to Mr. McGrath, Mr. Morris 
may find some locked doors or some locked 
records or sonre would-be intimidations and 
no-trespassing signs along his path, 

But Mr. Morris’ record in dealing with 
matters of this kind does not suggest that 
he is intimidated easily or that no-trespass- 
ing hints necessarily will deter him. 

As the Christian Science Monitor’s New 
York bureau has reported, Mr, Morris was 
publishing information about New York 
gangsters long before the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee appeared on the 
scene. And in his 1949 campaign for mayor, 
he named Frank Costello as the real boss of 
the city and said that because of his power 
“every mobster, every extortioner, every 
bookmaker feels safe as long as O'Dwyer is 
in city hall.” 

Mr. O'Dwyer was given the balm of an 
ambassadorial appointment to Mexico by 
President Truman, but he was given no balm 
by Mr. Morris. 
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Those who know him best believe Mr. Mor- 
ris will insist upon the necessary freedom of 
action to do his job fully and fearlessly—or 
he will throw it back in the President's lap. 





Wheat Industry Representatives Express 
Opposition to Unfavorable Publicity 


Concerning Wheat in Use of Food 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 47 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave of the House, I am includ- 
ing a resolution adopted at a meeting in 
Topeka, Kans., January 29, 1952, by a 
group representing various phases of the 
wheat industry, including representa- 
tives of Kansas State College, Kansas 
Experiment Station, Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, Kansas State 
Board of Health, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Millers National Federation, 
Kansas Farm Bureau, grain dealers, 
millers, bakers, and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 

This resolution, you will observe, was 
approved by important representatives 
who are familiar with the subject mat- 
ter in this resolution. Their views are 
highly respected. 

Resolved, That the assembled group ap- 
prove an educational program designed to 
call to the attention of the general public 
nutritional information pereeennans wheat 
products in the human diet. 

Resolved, That we condemn and will con- 
tinue to oppose the activities and kind of 
publicity employed by certain individuals 
and groups operating throughout the coun- 
try, who in promoting the sale of various 
purported cure-alls, including proprietary 
health foods, seek, by the publication of 
unwarranted claims and statements, to prej- 
udice people against including in the diet, 
food products made from wheat, particu- 
larly bread, as well as other nutritive foods. 

Resolved, That we commend and compli- 
ment Mr. Charles W. Crawford, Commis- 
sioner of United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, for the timely public state- 
ment he recently made, in which he warns 
the people to beware of the health-food ped- 
dliers who mulct the public of millions 
through the sale of so-called health foods 
and diet supplements people do not need 
and would be better off without. We deplore 
the fact that other Government agencies 
supposedly having an interest and responsi- 
bility in such matters have not been as vig- 
orously outspoken as Mr. Crawford; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we object to the Senate 
Agricultural Committee or any other Gov- 
ernment agency lending aid and comfort to 
the group of vendors mentioned herein, as 
happened in the case of Senate Report No. 
604, August 1, 1951, supposedly reporting on 
utilization of farm crops, which con- 
tains many misleading statements and un- 
warranted conclusions, harmful to agricul- 
ture and foods processed from wheat. That 
report was entrusted to a subcommittee and, 
following a protest to the chairman of the 
regular committee, it was admitted that too 








many Senators depend entirely too much on 
staff members for information rather than 
take the time to make a study of the facts 
at issue themselves. 

Resolved, That copies of this report and 
resolution be released to the press, to our 
Representatives in Congress, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, to 
United States Department of Agriculture, to 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, and any others 
deemed to have an interest in the subject 
matter of this resolution. 





The Wool Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 ve 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because 
Government has kept its hands in the 
“wool bag’”—OPS regulations, the ma- 
nipulation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and the policy of the State De- 
partment of buying foreign wool to keep 
it away from Russia—disaster has come 
to one of the great industries of America, 
the sheep industry. 

This Nation is by far the largest user 
of wool in the world. It is at the same 
time the largest importer of wool. As 
a matter of fact, our reciprocal trade 
agreements with wool-producing coun- 
tries are not only compelling our wool 
producers to compete with the price of 
the cheap labor in these competing coun- 
tries, but in at least one instance they 
are competing, without protection, with 
a country which is indirectly subsidizing 
its wool industry. 

To add insult to injury, the OPS re- 
cently lowered the ceiling price on wool. 
It has now been fixed at the lowest pos- 
sible price permissible under the law. 

Government manipulation and inter- 
ference in the wool market during the 
past 10 years has resulted in the dis- 
couragement of the sheep industry to the 
point where it is distressingly low. 

It has now come to the place where 
the people of America are justly becom- 
ing alarmed lest this Government inter- 
ference and international policy may de- 
stroy the industry and compel the Nation 
to become entirely dependent upon for- 
eign wool. 

At present we use over a billion pounds 
of wool annually. Domestic production 
has dropped to 252,000,000 pounds. In 
spite of this fact, foreign imports have 
beat the wool prices down to a point 
where production is seriously discour- 


Several proposals have been made 
which will be of temporary benefit to the 
wool producers. One would provide 
temporary’ support prices by nonre- 
course loan to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation similar to the program on 
cotton, wheat, and so forth. 

program is favored because it is 
simple. It will open up new avenues of 
credit and will have a better psycho- 
logical effect upon the public and the 
producer. 








This, of course, is not the answer; this 


the boil; it adds to the cost of Govern- 
ment and is only treating the disease 
without regard to the symptoms. 

The cause cf the disease is, of course, 
our foreign policy. The dumping of 
foreign wool onto the domestic market— 
stop that, and you will rebuild a great 
and necessary domestic industry. 

Other industries in this country have 
been protected by the so-called Buy 
American Act, which has been on the 
statute book for some years. It requires 
that the military and the Government 
first consider American made products 
in making purchases with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

However, in this instance a regulation 
has been issued which evades the intent 
of the buy American law so far as wool 
is concerned, The section of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation 6-103 
reads as follows: 

The Buy American Act applies to raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products. How- 
ever, in tne case of nnanufactured products, 
the Buy American Act applies to the end 
product itself and to the component directly 
furnished for that end product, but does not 
apply to supplies that are used in the manu- 
facture of any such vomponent; for example, 
in the procurement of clothing, the law 
would apply to the clothing itself and to the 
cloth used in the manufacture of such cloth- 
ing, but would not apply to the yarn used in 
the manufacture of the cloth. . 


Mr. Speaker, since the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy is responsible for the 
dumping of foreign wool onto our mar- 
kets, since such dumping is responsible 
for the depressing of wool prices, since 
the depressing wool prices are responsi- 
ble for the ruination of the wool producer 
and since the Federal Government is the 
largest customer for woolen products— 
it seems to me that the first step which 
must be taken to protect the industry, is 
to put teeth in the Buy American Act to 
make it apply not only to the manufac- 
tured woolen product but to the yarn 
used in the manufacture of the material. 

I have, therefore, today introduced a 
bill which provides that the wool pur- 
chased or produced by or for the armed 
services shall be wool produced in the 
United States or its Territories or pos- 
sessions, so long as such wool is available. 

If this provision becomes a law domes- 
tic wool prices will need no Government 
support, the taxpayers will not be called 
upon to subsidize the industry and a 
future will be assured for this industry 
to this country, in spite of Government 
manipulations and State Department 
Policies. 


In this extension of remarks, I include 
the following statement made by Carl 
Nedasdy, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is 
secretary of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corp., who says: 

STATEMENT BY CaRL NEDASDY 

This is a review to outline what has hap- 
pened to our wool market during the past 
18 months when we have experienced the 
greatest and fastest advance, as well as the 
most severe decline in the history of the wool 
market, 

The problem began with the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, at which time our Gov- 
ernment announced a policy of procuring 
huge supplies of wool for making military 
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clothing, and also for the purpose of build- 
ing several different types of stockpiles for 
future use. The figures involved in these 
announcements were so huge and fantastic 
that all wool markets in the entire world 
reacted almost immediately and started a 
price climb unprecedented in history. 

Here in the United States, we produce only 
25 percent of the wool consumed here. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we look to the heavy 
wool-producing continents of Australia, 
South America, and South Africa. Those 
markets are influenced to an extreme degree 
by the amount of competition furnished by 
the United States. 

With the huge orders announced by our 
military and defense departments, it meant 
that every manufacturer or his representa- 
tive and American procurer in these foreign 
markets promptly bid strongly for all wool 
available. The foreign markets advanced 
— 235 percent from June 1950 to March 
1951. 

Here in the United States, the situation 
was identical but possibly even more severe. 
Some of the announcements by the Govern- 
ment indicated that we would need, for de- 
fense and military purposes, such a huge 
quantity of wool that it might become neces- 
sary to curtail the use of wool or manufac- 
turing machinery for civilian purposes. This 
led to a tremendous amount of scare buying 
by most branches of the wool business, start- 
ing with the raw product clear through, not 
only to the finished but even the re- 
tailer on Main Street who sold these goods. 
Many of the retailers purchased more than a 
year of inventory, fearing it might be the last 
they could buy for some time. 

Records will indicate that rather large con- 
tracts were placed with manufacturers for 
materials made of wool to take care of our 
military forces for a short period ahead. 
There has been only a very limited amount of 
stockpiling of finished goods for military 
use. During this period, the Government ac- 
quired an extremely small amount of raw 
wool for stockpiling. While we do not have 
the actual figures, it runs through my mind 
that their original announcement provided 
for the purchase of about 500,000,000 pounds 
of raw wool for various stockpiles. As near 
as we can tell from the information avail- 
able, the actual weight of raw wool in the 
military stockpile today is about 10,000,000 
pounds. 

We do not know, and have been unable 
to find out, why the Government completely 
withdrew from the market very early last 
spring, and they still are not active except 
for an occasional scattered order. 

To place insult upon injury, the Office of 
Price Stabilization stepped into the picture 
early in the year and reduced the ceiling 
on wool far below the price that existed on 
the day that the ceiling was established. 
Since then, the Office of Price Stabilization 
has .gain reduced the wool ceiling 20 percent 
below the first ceiling established. This last 
reduction could not possibly have been for 
anything except political reasons. 

These events indicate that the present 
demoralized condition of the wool market 
is due almost entirely to policies and actions 
followed by our Government during the pe- 
riod that this took place. 

The market price for wool from the third 
week in March until the third week in Sep- 
tember declined more than the highest price 
ever received for wool by our producers in 
the history of the country. We can prove 
this statement in thousands of cases right in 
our own State of South Dakota. From Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 25, many of our wool grow- 
ers in western South Dakota were offered 
prices ranging from $1.40 to $1.55 per pound. 
The same wool today has a value of not to 
exceed 60 cents per pound. This means an 
extreme decline of 95 cents per pound during 
a period of 6 months. There has been no 
time since records have been kept to indicate 
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that the wool growers in this same area of 
western South Dakota ever received more 
than 75 cents per pound, and this price was 
available to them only for a very short time 
during World War I. 

Drastic fluctuations of this type are not 
conducive to keeping producers interested 
in staying in the sheep business. Unfor- 
tunately, this same decline in wool prices 
is almost entirely responsible for the drastic 
decline that has taken place in lamb prices 
during the past 6 months. While dressed 
lamb selling as meat in consuming centers is 
bringing practically the same price as it did 
during most of 1951, the producers of this 
lamb or the feeder who finishes the lamb so 
it is eligible for purchase by the packer has 
found himself in a position of receiving about 
8 cents ' per pound less than the price obtain- 
able for the same live lamb in the summer 
and early fall months of last year. This 7 
cents per pound means $7 per head and is 
also an unprecedented decline over so short 
a period of time. 

The decline in lamb prices is due entirely 
to the decline in wool prices. Proof of this 
fact may be found in the market that existed 
during most of 1951 when packers received 
what we term pel; credits of $12 to $14, while 
at present, this same pelt credit has a value 
of about $4.50. By pelt credit, we mean the 
value o- the pelt that is taken from the car- 
cass after the lamb has been slaughtered 
but before the lamb is ready to be sold in 
carcass or cut form as meat. The decline 
from an average of $13 per pelt to $4.50 per 
pelt is fully responsible for the full amount 
of decline in live lamb prices. This is men- 
tioned only because we want to indicate that 
wool actually makes up half the sheep man's 
income, 

During this past year, we have had de- 
veloped some serious loopholes in our tariff 
which require immediate investigation and 
study. One of these loopholes is the im- 
portation of wool from South America via 
Holland, Belgium, and Sweden. These three 
nations seem to have some type of bilateral 
agreement with either Argentina or Uruguay, 
or both. This has resulted in their having 
available in South America certain credits 
which they cannot make use of except 
through exportation of a commodity which 
is in surplus down there. The result has 
been that Holland, Belgium, and Sweden, or 
citizens of those countries have purchased 
this wool with the credit they have avail- 
able, shipped it to their own country and 
then reloaded the wool into different ships 
bound for the United States. This enabled 
them to deliver the wool here and secure 
American dollars. Through manipulation of 
exchange, which those governments seem to 
underwrite, the wool is being delivered here 
at prices ranging from 10 percent to 15 per- 
cent below the quoted market, and we can- 
not help but believe that this 10 percent to 
15 percent ioss is being fully absorbed by 
the governments involved. 

The manipulation of world currency is 
too cloudy and has so many ramifications 
that we do not fully understand all of the 
manipulations that are possible. For that 
reason, we feel that an investigation by 
someone acquainted with the procedure 
would bring to light what is actually hap- 
pening. This whole plan seems to be an ef- 
fort to circumvent not only our tariff but 
also the Reciprocal Trade Act which has been 
so drastically detrimental to the sheep and 
wool business. 

The second problem is one that developed 
during the past 6 to 9 months but might 
eventually be the more serious of what we 
have facing us. In Boston last week, a 
manufacturer received a letter, and I saw 
and read this letter, sent by a gentleman in 
New York advising that they were looking 


1I believe that Mr. Nedasdy meant 7 cents 
per pound here, 
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for someone to sell South American wool 
top. When we speak of top, we mean the 
raw wool having been sorted, scoured and 
washed, ca.ded and then combed. At this 
stage of manufacture, the combed .wool is 
called top. Many mills only perform the 
manufacturing process up to this stage. 
There are a large number of mills which buy 
the wool top and then carry it forward by 
spinning the top and then weaving the spun 
wool into cloth which are the last two steps 
of wool manufacture. 

In this case to be outlined by us, we are 
concerned only with wool top. The gentle- 
man in New York who wrote the letter re- 
ferred to, stated that a corporation has been 
developed to finance the construction of wool 
mills in Argentina and Uruguay for the spe- 
cific purpose of manufacturing top. They 
had an agreement whereby a definite per- 
centage of the manufacturing output would 
be shipped to the United States and sold 
here in our market. In the same letter, 
prices were quoted proving, without any 
doubt whatever, that before construction of 
the mills was started, they were promised 
and given a manufacturing subsidy by the 
governments where the mills are located. 
The prices quoted for the finished product 
was vory slightly above the price at which 
raw wool from the same area was selling. 

Yesterday we were advised that the same 
South American top, that is, the finished 
product, was being offered at a price below 
the quotation of raw wool from the same 
area that was used in the manufactured 
product. 

It is our understanding that in Argen- 
tina the exchange rate is 5 pesos for an 
American dollar if it is used for the purchase 
of raw wool. The rate, however, reverts to 
7% pesos for each American dollar if the 
money is used to purchase wool top, the 
manufactured product. 

In Uruguay, a similar situation exists. We 
are given to understand by manufacturers 
that the rate is 1.519 pesos for an American 
dollar if the money is used to buy raw wool, 
and 2.35 pesos for an American dollar if the 
money is used to buy wool top. This is a 
new development that could eventually 
plague us to the point where it is impossible 
to compete not only on the finished product 
but also in the production of wool. Fortu- 
nately, where these South American people 
are offering manufactured goods under a 
subsidy of this kind, it involves not only 
the wool producers but also the manufac- 
ture and labor itself. We have thousands of 
people in the textile industry who are un- 
employed at the present time. A situation 
such as this would come under the act that 
is already law whereby the President has the 
power to invoke action which would prevent 
the dumping of products that completely 
interfere with our entire wool and textile 
industry. 


Mr. Speaker, in this statement I also 
include a recent statement by Otto 
Wolff, of Rapid City, S. Dak., one of the 
large sheep ranchers in the West, pro- 
testing the recent OPS price ceiling on 
wool: 

REASONS FOR PROTESTING THE RECENT ACTION 
ON WOOL CEILINGS 

The recent lowering of ceilings on wool will 
not lower the price of the finished product 
to consumers. Higher prices on woolen 
clothing have been announced for next sea- 
son by manufacturers. Cattle and hog 
numbers are above normal and sheep num- 
bers are down 50 percent of 1942. 

Sheep numbers in the North Central States 
in 1942, 12,000,000; in 1951, 5,000,000. The 
sheep numbers in the 11 Western States in 
1942, 22,400,000; in 1951, 9,600,000. 

There are 100 vacant allotments in the 
national forests. This indicates that the 
large western wool growers have been forced 
to reduce numbers more than the eastern 


and southern farmers where wool is consid- 
ered a byproduct. 

Government interference in the wool busi- 
ness began in 1941. Wool prices have fluc- 
tuated violently since then which has con- 
tinued to confuse wool growers to the extent 
that with the recent lowering of the estab- 
lished ceilings of 1951, growers have given 
up interest in the sheep business mostly due 
to the confusion in the wool market. 

The United States has millions of acres of 
marginal land of no value, except for wool 
production. The recent interest shown in 
developing ranges through the use of new 
and improved cultivating and seeding equip- 
ment will make additional grazing for mil- 
lions of sheep, resulting in an adequate ad- 
ditional meat supply of lamb and mutton. 
This production will come from a new source 
of supply, will affect our entire economy. 
The restocking of the ranges in the Middie 
West, if encouraged by high wool ceilings, 
will make available thousands of ewes for 
foundation breeding herds on eastern and 
southern farms. It costs more to run fine 
wool ewes than it does coarse wool ewes. It 
costs more to produce fine wool of high 
quality than it does the low quarter-blood 
wool. 

Wool growers in the United States can 
produce all the wool needed in this country 
if given proper protection. A recent experi- 
ment at Beltsville, Md., proves that Ameri- 
can wool is equal in every respect to Aus- 
tralian wool. Under the present demand 
for wool, we would have to double our wool 
production to supply one-half of our needs. 

We have, in the last 15 years, developed 
methods and equipment and tested out grass 
seeds for developing our ranges, and there 
are 80,000,000 acres in poor condition in this 
country that need reseeding. Eight million 
acres have already been reseeded. The high 
wool ceiling would be the quickest way of 
restoring the number of sheep needed to 
meet the demands at present or in the future. 





Something Cheerful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON ta 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from U. S. News & World 
Report of February 15, 1952: 

SOMETHING CHEERFUL 
(By David Lawrence) 

Every now and then one hears the hope 
expressed that the news of the day may 
become more cheerful—that it may change 
to something more pleasant than the con- 
stant flow of dispatches about wars and near- 
wars, economic mobilization, military ex- 
pansion, taxes, and the crimes and corrup- 
tion of current life. 

How often have we heard it said: “If only 
there were something cheerful in the news.” 

Inherently that sentence expresses the at- 
titude of many persons today toward what is 
happening all around them. 


There are many among us who seek to es- 
cape from the world in which we live. We 
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would make the world over and just dis- 
card that which we don’t like. We would 
settle all the disturbances by the magic 
formula of simply eliminating all those who 
disagree with us, -r who insist on annoying 
us, or interfering so rudely with our com- 
forts and conveniences. Theoretically at 
least, we would wipe them out and the world 
would be joyful. 

If mere denunciation of those who have up- 
set our equilibrium were of avail, trouble 
would have vanished from the world long ago. 

But trouble in the world is chronic. Fric- 
tion between human beings—and hence na- 
tioris—is perennial. What is little under- 
stood and so little practiced is the art of ad- 
justment between human beings. That 
means communication of ideas from people 
to people. Never has the genius of persua- 
sion been challenged so sharply. The bold 
penetration of the minds of men whose heart- 
beats are no different than ours and, indeed, 
an honest exposition to other peoples of the 
true ways to peace must inevitably put an 
end to the present intolerable tension. It is 
absurd to assume that 13 men in the Krem- 
lin can continue indefinitely to control 800,- 
000,000 persons against their will. 

Adjustment, however, in a large or small 
sense, comes back always to individual re- 
sponsibility—and most of us want to run 
away from responsibility. We want some- 
body else to remake the world for us—some- 
body else’s sons to resist aggression in Korea, 
somebody else’s factory to be reduced in 
materials, somebody else’s wages or prices to 
be controlled, somebody else’s income to be 
taxed heavily. Certainly not ours. 

It is characteristic of those who seek to 
escape from responsibility to place the blame 
on others—it’s so much easier than to face 
the blame inside oneself. 

Yes, there is something cheerful in the 
news. More than 40,000 persons crowded 
the other day before the east front of the 
Capitol here in Washington to hear Billy 
Graham preach his call for a return to relig- 
ion. The evangelist cries out that people are 
hungry for God's help. The newspapers 
play it up and the word “revival” is in the 
headlines. 

Yes, people everywhere—not just on the 
steps of the Capitol—are praying for guid- 
ance in a topsy-turvy world. And where will 
they find it? 

They will find it inside their own hearts, 
inside their own minds, inside their own con- 
sciences, where secret debates go on every 
day as we turn from our responsibilities and 
seek refuge in a world of make-believe. 

Times there are, of course, when we seem 
unable to cope alone with the responsibilities 
that devolve upon us. We rightly seek to 
share our thoughts with others close to us. 
But we too often ignore the one influence 
that can help—that has helped individuals 
for thousands of years to weather the storms 
of life. 

Too many people, unfortunately lacking 
such faith, toss aside suggestions of prayer 
and self-examination as meaningless words 
in a world of confusion. But if we build a 
defense mechanism in our minds to hide or 
rationalize our sins of indifference and if 
we shut out all light, we will continue to be 
imprisoned in the darkness of doubt and 
despair. Above the heaviest clouds is always 
the sun. Man’s airplanes have pierced those 
clouds, but man’s imagination sometimes 
lets the ceiling come lower and lower till 
frustration envelops us. 

The individuals who have let in the sun 
are happy. They have found “something 
cheerful.” They have learned that the world 
around us is colored by our own image—often 
darkened by clouds of our own making. 
They have learned what honest self-exam- 
ination can mean in a split-second decision 
between right and wrong. They have found 
that the greatest conquest the human mind 
can achieve is overselfishness and the im- 
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pulse to evil—the tendency to exploit other 
human beings or to turn away from those 
who are hungry in mind as well as in body. 

The miracle of life itself is clear to those 
who wish to know it. It is that the greatest 
of all satisfactions—the greatest compen- 
sation of our mortal years—comes only when 
we as individuals face, at whatever sacrifice, 
the responsibilities we know are ours, and 
ours alone. 





The Yalta Pact z O 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





oF Pd 
HON. RUTH THOMPSON /~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the seventh anni- 
versary of the signing of the Valta pact 
which gave so many concessions to Com- 
munist Russia and enabled Stalin to 
enslave millions of people of central and 
eastern Europe. 

During a tour of duty early in 1946 
with the American War Department in 


hundreds of these refugees who were 
given shelter in thet little country, whose 
people had so little to give but who 
shared so generously of what they had. 


the housing of several hundred Poles who 
were completely unable to care for them- 
selves. I saw the lame, the halt, and 
the blind, all victims of the brutal atroci- 


justed and that they would be returned 
to their native country, their spokesman 
stated that they would prefer death to 


and lawabiding, my 
ose loved ones who 
have survived here and abroad. We bow 
our heads in sympathy and reverence 
over this needless tragedy. 





The Philippines: On the Way Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= 3 | 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD” 5 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Rotarian of January 1952: 

Tue Primiprines: On THE Way Up 

(By Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Affairs 

Secretary, the Philippines) 

Stone by stone the edifice of a democratic 
republic is rising in Asia. Twenty million 
people are building it on a cluster of 7,097 
tropic islands in the western Pacific. The 
Republic of the Philippines—begun amid 


ruins a little more than 5 years ago—is on its 
way up on its own. 

Course by course we are achieving order 
and strengthening our free political institu- 
tions. Step by step we are raising new fac- 
tories and planting new crops. Peso by peso 
we are improving our economy, having at 
last in 1951 balanced our national budget. 
It has not been easy. Difficulties and disap- 
pointments have dogged our steps all the 
way. Yet when we recall the low point from 
which we started we are proud of what we 
have built thus far and full of hope for the 
constructive days ahead. 

Look back with me for a moment to that 
rainy day when our republic was born. The 
date, you recall, was July the 4th, 1946—and 
how we Filipinos had looked forward *o it! 
Yet to many the dark skies that dripped a 
slow rain on the ghastly ruins of Manila, 
that day seemed a somber omen. We had 
just come through the terrible ordeal of 
conquest, occupation, and liberation. More 
than a million of our people had died at 
the hands of the enemy and by starvation. 
Whole towns had been razed to the ground. 
Bridges had been blown up, roads clawed 
apart by tank treads. Our political life had 
been completely disorganized and our na- 
tional economy prostrated. Indeed, it was 
said that no people who had suffered so much 
should be asked so soon to shoulder the bur- 
dens of independence. 

To this kindly admonition the Filipino 
people answered with one voice that any time 
is a good time for independence and that our 
freedom would be all the more precious be- 
cause of the immensely high price two na- 
tions had paid for it. 

Thus at the appointed hour on that gray 
day in Manila, the new red-white-and-blue 
flag of our republic was raised and the “star- 
spangled banner” of the United States was 
gently lowered. Forty-six years of Ameri- 
can sovereignty had come to an end, and a 
new era of friendship based on gratitude 
and mutual respect had begun. For the first 
time in history one people had renounced 
their sovereignty over another of their own 
free will, by peaceful means. 

How, then, have we fared with our free- 
dom? What have we to show for our first 
51% years of nationhood? To our American 
friends and benefactors who have continued 
to help us generously in every way—and to 
all our friends everywhere—let me make a 
brief progress report. And let me start it 
with the assurance that our freedom is not 
only safe and intact but flourishing: the 
three co-equal branches of our Government 
maintain their separate powers and jurisdic- 
tion; our courts remain unassailable in their 
integrity; our educational system, furnishing 
the lifeblood of democracy, is growing by 
leaps and bounds. And our press—no coun- 
try on earth has a freer one. 

Manila, to keep it as a point of orienta- 
tion for a moment, provides an example of 
the mood of the land. Once t’.e Pearl of the 
Orient, it is still badly scarred, but on its 
streets rolls the heavy traffic of progress. 
Visitors may grow impatient at the honking 
traffic snarls, but Manila’s people, who have 
known the rumble of army convoys and the 
deathly quiet of a paralyzed city, are grate- 
ful for the change. 

In the historic walled city of Intramuros, 
the deep wounds of battle are still apparent. 
Yet, the bomb-pitted buildings of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines shelter industrious 
students, and in ancient Santo Tomas Uni- 
versity of unhappy memory to so many pris- 
oners—12,000 students are dipping deep in- 
to their books. Manila is building back with 
a@ speed unmatched in its history. The city 
is larger than ever; the 1939 population of 
600,000 has more than doubled and may soon 
reach 2,000,000. And with Manila grows our 
new model capital of Quezon City, the shin- 
ing center of our independent government. 
In the open market at the Quiapo, abustle 
with bargainers, are broader, taller, stacks of 


goods than ever before—the result of a more 
productive nation. 

It is true, however, that of our serious 
problems the most pressing and intricate 
continue to be in the economic field; much 
remains to be done to increase living stand- 
ards and establish social justice. Nonethe- 
less, Our production in many fields has 
reached and even passed prewar levels. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1951, for example, our 
exports totaled nearly $244,000,000 and our 
imports just under $205,000,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the dollar value of our 
10 leading exports for the first 6 months of 
1951, as compared to the first half of 1939: 


Thousands of dollars: 
















1951 1939 
0) a ---| 86,253 6, 701 
2. Sugar, centrifugal___........... 50,378 22, 695 
3. Abac4&, unmanufactured__..._. 37, 834 5, 7 
fe Oe 13, 584 4, 5R5 
5. Desiecated coconut_.. i 7, 288 2, 209 
6. Pineapples (canned) * 5, 185 S54 
7. Embroideries...... . 3, 535 2, 479 
8. Chromite........ i 2, 135 539 
O Be Cite. cs ds , 1, 822 794 
10. Copra meal or cake._.......... 1, 660 1, 063 





Industry after industry has its story to tell 
of progress. Take our basic grain—rice. 
During the war we lost more than 2,000,000 
carabao or water buffalo. And since this 
beast of all labors plowed rice paddies on all 
our islands, the loss worked a severe hard- 
ship on the producers of this staple. Now 
more carabao have been purchased and 
raised. In addition, fertilizer is being im- 
ported to increase yields of rice. New irri- 
gation pumps are in many localities enabling 
farmers to raise two rice crops each year. 
We are now producing more rice than before 
the war. Eventually our aim is to produce 
all the rice we use and have some left for 
export. 

Scores of large and small factories are 
springing up throughout the archipelago. 
Men of many lands are helping us to develop 
these industries. Using capital, machines, 
and techniques from abroad, we are moving 
steadily. Our Philippine Air Lines, owned 
both by the Government and private invest- 
ors and managed by the latter, sends its 42 
planes two-thirds the way around the earth, 
and is one cf the most profitable airlines in 
the world. 

Not long ago a United Nations mission vis- 
ited the Philippines. While teaching and 
encouraging handcrafts among rural people, 
these workers found a type of jute native to 
the Philippines. The result is that we now 
have a new commercial product—and a new 
jute-milling industry has been organized. 

To foster new industries, the Government 
is now developing our great water power with 
hydroelectric plants. This is only one of 
the ways in which the Government is aiding 
new businesses. To protect our young in- 
dustries, and also to channel our dollar re- 
serves into machine tools and other invest- 
ments, we have restricted our imports. We 
have also followed strict policies of price 
stabilization and sound taxation which 
exempts new local industries. 

Already we can see good results. Prices, 
once inflated sevenfold over the prewar pe- 
riod, have been reduced by two-thirds. Our 
peso has become more stable, and the drain 
on our dollar reserves halted. And our young 
Philippine Republic is preparing for a better 
future with more roads and schools. Vigor- 
ously our schoolmen are pushing up the 49- 
percent literacy rate—the highest by far in 
southeast Asia—and building better citizens. 
Incidentally, English is the language of 
teaching in our schools. The nation’s tongue, 
Tagalog, is one of the courses. 

That we have moved ahead in our half 
decade was evidenced by Philippine Achieve- 
ment Week last summer. For 7 days begin- 
ning with our independence anniversary the 
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nation was given opportunity to review its 
progress since the war through a series of 
industrial, agricultural, health, and educa- 
tional displays. Data compiled by the press 
during that week on every phase of our devel- 
opment, from corporation growth to fisheries, 
indicated that we had gained much ground— 
but that much more lies ahead of us. 

For we do have problems. I have not 
wished to give the impression that all is com- 
pletely well in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Who is the official in all the world 
who can make such aclaim? We have prob- 
lems, and plenty of them. 

One of these problems that has received 
wide notice in the world press is that made 
for us by the Communist, Hukbalahaps. 
Against them we are making great progress. 
Day and night our armed forces are giving 
them battle and pursuing them to their 
mountain hide-outs. Roads once closed by 
their activities have now been opened. In a 
short while these armed rebels will cease to 
be a menace as an organized force, and peace 
will return to our countryside. 

What will be done with these rebels? The 
policy of our Government may seem strange 
to some outsiders. True, some of these men 
have stooped to the most barbarous crimes, 
like the murder of Mme. Quezon, widow of 
our great President Quezon. Our Govern- 
ment, though not for an instant suggesting 
a soft policy, still recognizes that many rebels 
are merely misguided followers of the Com- 
munist leaders. Hundreds have surrendered 
and repented. And we now have a program 
under way for their rehabilitation. 

On the island of Mindanao you may now 
see new, well-built homes on tracts of 15 
to 25 acres of farm land. Scores of Huk 
families have been resettled there. - They 
receive pots, pans, even mosquito nets and 
cigarettes—and the training to become 
skilled, scientific farmers. 

We have similar resettlement areas in 
Luzon, even in Manila where reformed reb- 
els operate a carpentry shop. We want to 
remove all motives for their ever becoming 
again social liabilities. Will such reeduca- 
tion work? I feel that it will—and with 
good personal reason. I once knew a guer- 
rilla soldier who, during the early years of 
United States occupation of the Philippines, 
warred with those blue-eyed devils, as he 
called United States troops. Later, when 
he learned to know these men and what 
they stood for, he changed his opinion and 
became a stanch defender of the democratic 
way. That guerrilla soldier was my own 
father. 

I feel certain that many of our rebels 
today can be reclaimed. But before we can 
do this job, we must establish order and 
ferret out their leaders. 

As Filipino troops thus fight Communist 
aggression at home, they are also taking 
their stand in Korea under the banner of 
the United Nations. Though our lads are 
serving in a harsh climate and in a strange 
land, the job of fighting for freedom is not 
a new mission for them. In Korea, as on 
Bataan and Leyte, they have shown their 
gallantry and their resolution to protect the 
free life. 

For this same reason, the Republic of the 
Philippines has worked out a 99-year mu- 
tual-defense treaty with the United States. 
In it we see an opportunity to strengthen 
the fabric of peace in the Pacific. Recall the 
words of President Truman: 

“The signing of this treaty symbolizes the 
close ties that bind the people of the Phil- 
ippines and the United States * * * We 
have demonstrated that two peoples, how- 
ever different they may be in background 
and experience, can work together * * * 
if they have the same belief in democracy 
and the same faith in freedom.” 


In the same spirit, we signed the Japanese 
peace treaty in San Francisco last year. We 
did so with reservations. The treaty agreed 
to allow Japan the development of both its 
industry and its miliary strengths as a safe- 
guard against the spread of communism in 
Asia. Though we believe that Japan is in 
@ position to pay us substantial reparations 
for war damages, we signed the treaty with 
the understanding that we could reopen 
separate reparation negotiations with Japan. 
In this way we helped preserve the harmony 
of the free nations. 

To sound a somewhat lighter note, the 
republic hopes for visitors and has a warm- 
hearted welcome ready for them. The gov- 
ernment, as well as private organizations, is 
hard at work in the development of tourism. 
It is my honest belief that we have as much 
to offer as any place in the world in scenic 
and historic spots, and in comfortable ac- 
commodations and convenient transporta- 
tion. As in the past, we shall do all in our 
power to make their stay rewarding and 
pleasant. 

But whether or not we shall ever have 
the pleasure of greeting you on our lovely 
islands, let me leave you with the assurance 
that we are coming up out of our ruins and, 
stone by stone, building a new nation in 
which we ourselves and other peoples as well 
may take pride. And I reiterate our assur- 


ance that if there be need to safeguard 
human freedom against the destroyers of 
peace, the Filipino people will be ready. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 3 


OF MICHIGAN N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials from the Travers City 
(Mich.) Record-Eagle and the Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle: 

[From the Travers City Record-Eagle] 

CoNTROL or a SEAWAY 

In his special message urging Congress to 
pass the long-debated St. Lawrence seaway 
development bill, President Truman pointed 
out that the question is no longer whether 
the seawar is to be constructed but merely 
whether the United States is to have a hand 
in it. The Canadians have said that they 
will proceed on their own to develop the ship 
passage and hydroelectric-power plants, if 
the United States does not decide to help. 
They seem to mean business. 

The current imbroglio in Egypt over con- 
trol of the Suez Canal is food for American 
thought. The geographical situation of the 
projected St. Lawrence seaway would be quite 
similar to that of the Suez Canal, which is a 
Passage of great importance to one nation, 
Great Britain, lying within the territory of 
another, Egypt. The site of con- 
struction is on a stretch of the St. Lawrence 
which is the border between the United 
States and Canada, but the outlet to the sea 
passes for hundreds of miles through ex- 
clusively Canadian territory. The greater 
usefulness of the passage would be to the 
United States. 

Bloody trouble over a seaway between the 
United States and Canada, comparable to 
that between Britain and Egypt, would hard- 
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ly be conceivable; such serious difficulties 
occur only between nations whose relations 
are bad anyway. Our relations with Canada, 
on the contrary, are the best. But the 
trouble in Egypt emphasizes the importance 
of joint control of a waterway by the nations 
to whom it is vital. If Canada should build 
the seaway alone we would benefit, it is true, 
for there would be a waterway where none 
exists now. But we should be much better 
off in the long run if we play a part in the 
development, thus establishing a right to a 
proportionate share in its control. 


[From the Muskegon Chronicle] 
Writ Be Butt 


In his special message to Congress on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, President Truman re- 
viewed in detail the recent negotiations be- 
tween Canada and the United States on thut 
subject and—in case anyone had any 
doubts—made it entirely clear that the sea- 
way will be built. 

“The question before Congress,” he sald 
again, “is no longer whether the seaway 
should be built. The question is whether 
the United States shall participate in ‘ts 
construction, and thus maintain joint con- 
trol and operation over this development 
which is so important to our security and 
economic progress.” 

Most of the opposition in Congress is sti!l 
pitted against construction of the seaway 
on any basis. The seaway is just not wanted 
by some ocean-port areas and railroad in- 
terests as a new element of possible competi- 
tion to them. 

But the seaway will be built; they cannot 
stop it. Even for some of the diehards that 
should change the situation. Mr. Truman 
made it quite clear that Canada will build 
its own seaway, if the United States either 
rejects or further delays a joint project. 

The President pinned down this point by 
adding: 

“No great nation has ever deliberately 
abandoned its interest in any of the vital 
waterways of the world. Indeed, the record 
has been the opposite: Nations have vied 
furiously and have often fought over con- 
trol of key water gateways such as the Suez 
Canal.” 

Yet here is a stubborn opposition willing 
to forego all American rights to one of its 
last great remaining natural resources, the 
St. Lawrence seaway, perhaps only to vote 
later for ironic participation in some new 
international agreement to protect American 
rights in the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Truman recited the many seaway ar- 
guments: That it will be self-liquidating; 
that it is a necessity for national defense; 
that it is a necessity to the future of the great 
iron and steel industry of the Midwest; that 
it is ridiculous for a great nation to be con- 
tent to be merely a customer of Canada, 
ultimately paying the cost in tolls set by 
Canada under construction and operating 
conditions also to be determined by Canada. 

Thus the decision is up to Congress in 
these terms: No selfish interest can now stop 
the seaway, but rutted thinking can still 
commit the crime of denying partnership to 
us in a project which is primarily in our na- 
tional interest, and for which we will ulti- 
mately pay the bill anyway. 

It seems like an easy decision, doesn't it? 
It will be a much easier one to the extent 
that people keep after Congress to report out 
the bill and put it to a vote. As President 
Truman said in conclusion: 

“It is inconceivable, now that the project 
is on the eve of accomplishment, that the 

should allow any local or special 
interest to divest our country of its rightful 
place in the joint development of the St. 
Lawrence River in the interest of all the 
people of the United States.” 
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The Flying Wheels 
EXTENSION es] REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 33 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in our Recorp an article 
by Bill Corum which appeared in the 
New York Journal-American of Febru- 
ary 9, 1952, telling of a remarkable group 
of men who call themselves the Flying 
Wheels. These men are all paraplegic 
patients at the Long Beach, Calif., Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, where they organized 
their unusual basketball team. 

The article follows: 


Hore FLYInc WHEELS WL Take Orr To- 
NIGHT—SWELL BUNCH or GUYS, THEY'LL BE 
PITCHING—LE?’s Sre WHAT Makes ’EM TICK, 
GANG 
Dropped in yesterday to see as swell a 

bunch of fellows as ever stood for seconds 

on a@ mess line. They’re the Flying Wheels 
from the Birrningham Veterans’ Hospital at 

Long Beach, Calif., now on their fifth flying 

trip from coast to coast to play other top 

paraplegic outfits. 

They're tackling the Bulova Watch Para- 
plegics at the St. Albans Naval Hospital this 
evening. We hope they'll be able to see 
what makes those fellows tick, since the 
Bulova boys are supposed to be very good. 

At the time of our hot stove league session 
in the Park-Sheraton Hotel yesterday after- 
noon the Flying Wheels had lost only two 
games on their present 6,000 mile jaunt. 

“That’s great,” I said to them when I 
heard it. 

“But it’s correct,” said Gil Ortiz, out of 
Chandler, Ariz., with a wink. “Only trouble 
is that we've only played two games on the 
trip up to now. Still, we're missing closer all 
the time and we’d better win one or two, at 
least, before we hit the beach back ‘there 
again.” 

When they leave New York City Sunday 
afternoon, the Fiying Wheels are going to 
Washington, and there's a switch in that. 
These are days when most people in sports 
go to Washington to get investigated. Or to 
testify in some sort of investigation. But 
these fellows are going to do a little investi- 
gating of their own. 

They want to know why, and are going to 
ask why, Birmingham should be the only 


It says here in bold type that in a State 


as rich as California and a Nation as rich 
as this, if these lads aren't entitled to a 
gym in which to play the game they play 


best, that nobody anywhere is entitled to 
ARE 


ONLY FOR GETTING AROUND 
One of the most pleasant experiences in 
sitting around with the Wheels is that in 
than it takes to tell it, you've 
forgot all about the wheels. Which is to 
that you quickly lose any consciousness 
the fact that they are sitting in chairs 


“I coach these fellows just as I would 
team,” says Coach 
ues Grenier, the University of New Hamp- 
graduate, who at one time coached 
Woodrow Wilson high school at Middletown, 


: 


a 


There's a pretty good story in Jake himself. 
Apparently he goes for every sort of sport 
there is, except, possibly, galloping dominoes. 
I didn’t want to mention those, since having 
known my share of soldiers and sailors, I 
figured if I did we'd have a game going in 
no time. 

In addition to basketball, football, and 
baseball coaching, and being a well-known 
official in the National League of professional 
football, Jake is a “jug-head” pilot. Which 
is to say that he owns, trains, and drives 
harness horses, and has a good one of his 
own named Power Chief, which he hopes to 
bring back to Yonkers Raceway next season. 
Where, I'm sure, Power Chief will be wel- 
come. If he can't win races back here, as 
he did at Santa Anita, Grenier’s horse can 
help supply horsepower for the lights. They 
don’t have the mazdas for harness horse rac- 
ing in California, as I recall. Something to 
do with the evening dew, perhaps. 

WORK, PLAY, AND FIGHT A LITTLE, MAYEE 

In previous year this Nation-wide junket 
of the Flying Wheels (It’s not the same team 
in personnel, of course, and they battle for 
places on it at Birmingham as they do on 
the football team at Yale) has been paid 
tor by popular subscription among Los Ange- 
les sportsmen. 

But for this trip, which when completed 
will round out approximately 30,000 miles 
of travel for the Wheels, the only financial 
sponsor is the Los Angeles Herald-Express. 

Incidentally, the Wheels took off from 
Northrup Airport in their leased private 
plane on February 1 with a 4-year record 
of 32 games won and 12 lost, a .727 average. 
But, because of a bad start, they won't go 
home quite that well off. 

Don’t get the idea, however, that these 
fellows just play through a basketball sea- 
son and then loaf the rest of the year. 

Of the 12 players on this year's equad, 
which was chosen from a group of more 
than 500 paraplegic patients, 4 or 65 still 
are attending college. At least two have 
jobs, one of them being Gene Haley, of 
Berkeley, who is with a rubber manufactur- 
ing company at Long Beach and married. 

Here in New York between games, with 
the Fifty-two Association as a sort of un- 
Official host, they are seeing several plays 
between games. Rather than being in any 
sense dispirited or despondent, they seem 
to be having as much fun as the average 
touring sports squad. 

They have the college basketball teams 
figured out to their satisfaction. However, 
their interest doesn’t stop with the hoop 
game. Fights, baseball, football, they'll give 
you a brisk argument about any of these. 

John B. Old, the veteran sports writer, who 
is the tour director, as he has been for all 
trips to date, and Sam Schitzer, the other 
Los Angeles sports scrivener, who is handling 
the publicity, appear to be having as good a 
time as the rest of the gang. 

Which, we hope, is a good time, indeed, 
and that they'll win the rest of the games 
on their schedule. Spirit is the watchword 
and when a fellow has it, he’s a tough man 
to down. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway Is Still 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway is an unnecessary 
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project in the opinion of the editor of 
the Warren (Ark.) Eagle-Democrat. 


His sentiments were expressed in the 
following editorial that appeared in the 
November 8, 1951, issue of the Eagle- 
Democrat: 

Sritt NoNESSENTIAL 


Last July the House Public Works Commit- 
tee voted down a bill proposing construction 
of the long-debated St. Lawrence waterway 
and power project. Now, another proposal 
has been offered which differs from the de- 
feated bill only in relatively minor details. 

In recent testimony before the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, it was pointed out that 
the seaway is still nonessential, and would 
result in a tremendous unjustified expendi- 
ture of money, manpower, and materials. 
It was reiterated that the sound conclusion 
reached in July is as valid today as it was 
then. 

Much has been made of the project as a 
defense measure. Actually, it would be ex- 
tremely vulnerable to enemy attack. If one 
or more of the locks were bombed, the whole 
waterway would be out of service for months, 
and if one of the major dams were destroyed 
it would be inoperative for years. 

As a transportation project, the waterway 
would have an extremely limited value. It 
would be too shallow for large merchant 
ships, and even its proponents admit that 
the cost of constructing a really deep chan- 
nel would make the whole scheme pro- 
hibitively expensive. The waters in the re- 
gion are frozen during much of the year, and, 
to cap the climax, the railroads now existing 
are perfectly capable of performing the trans- 
portation tasks required—economically, effi- 
ciently, in all weathers, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

At the present time, with more and more 
materials in critical supply, this waste would 
be extremely serious. So would the waste 
of manpower, and so, finally, would the 
waste of money already belonging to tax- 
payers who are being bied white already. 





Old-Age Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am enclosing two editorials pre- 
pared by the UAW-CIO Local 72, Legis- 
lative PAC, dealing with the question of 
pensions: 

Berrer FEDERAL PENSIONS Uncen sy UAW HERE 
(By C. M. Seelman) 


(This is the first of a series of 12 articles 
by the UAW-CIO Legislative-PAC dealing 
with the question of pensions.) 


Probably no program in recent years has 
been so misunderstood and so ridiculed as 
the idea of Federal pensions to our senior 
citizens. It is not charity, but sound eco- 
nomic practice. First, let’s get acquainted, 
and in order to establish a better under- 
standing, find out what an American pen- 
sion stands for. 

1. To secure adequate, uniform pensions 
for all citizens 60 years of age or older, who 
qualify, irrespective of race, religion, political 
affiliation, or property status. 

2. To establish through these pensions a 
uniform purchasing power for American 
goods and products of industry—in order 
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that a foundation or cushion may be created 
below which no depression can go. 
STABILIZES ECONOMY 

8. To prove that the spending of this ad- 
ditional money each month in the channels 
of trade will not only bring about better liv- 
ing conditions for our senior citizens—but 
will stabilize the economy of the Nation, and 
will go a long way toward supporting what 
we term “small business” through a more 
general distribution of commodities in great- 
er volume. 

The rapid advance of technological im- 
provements in manufacturing and farming 
in the last 2 decades is one of the reasons for 
serious consideration of pensions from & 
purely economic standpoint. This is called 
the Machine Age. In the limited space for 
this article, only the high spots can be 
touched upon. 

This machine development has affected 
our manufacturing plants, our farms, and 
our transportation. These highly developed 
machines require the skill of younger men 
and women to operate them. Thus a big 
segment of our workers, even starting at the 
age of 45, find it more and more difficult to 
obtain employment, especially a new job. 
This is not true in times of emergency, such 
as war, but when such an emergency passes, 
who are the first to be let out, to be fired? 
You know the answer. 


Who built this country to what it is today? 
We all know, when we stop to think about it 
seriously, that, regardless of what they did, 
it was the senior citizens of today, both men 
and women, now 60 years of age and older. 
Does any thinking person question this 
statement? 

It is true, that in recent years some five 
or six thousand large corporations have es- 
tablished their own private pension systems, 
confined strictly to their own employees. In 
@ majority of these cases, the employees pay 
for their pensions over a period of years by 
having a certain percentage of their wages 
deducted from each pay check. 

May I ask what is the difference whether 
the employee pays for his pension out of his 
wages each pay day at the plant—or whether 
his pension is paid out of the money which 
he pays in taxes to the Federal Government? 
These are simply angles based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, which are being recognized 
more and more as our new economy develops. 
What are our lawmakers waiting for? 

In the last 10 or 15 years great forward 
steps have been made in this vital social and 
economic field. Such radical measures can 
only be brought about step by step. The 
economic value of pensions has been proven 
and the time for their adoption has arrived. 
Certainly it -nerits the serious study and 
consideration of every citizen in the Nation, 
regardless of age. The time for its adoption 
is now. 


Times Maxe It Harp To Save For Oip-Acs 
NEEDS 


(This is the second in a series of 12 ar- 
ticles by the pension subcommittee of the 
legislative PAC group of UAW-CIO Local 72.) 


Mr. Greorce PorEDEN: What are the actual 
facts relative to our senior citizens? Let's 
look at the picture for what it is. It is nota 
pretty one. 

With the gradual increase in the cost of 
living in recent years, and with four major 
depressions in a working lifetime, how has 
the average working man or woman been 
able to save enough to provide for their later 
years? 

What with business failures, shut-downs, 
long periods of unemployment, sickness and 
increasing taxes, local, State, and Federal, 
four out of five of our workers now along 
in years, do not have reserves adequate to 
even meet the plain necessities in the eve- 


ning of their lives. How can they? These 
are facts. 


DIFFICULT TO ACCUMULATE 


It is to take care of these four out of 
every five, who through no fault of their own 
for the most part, have not been able to ac- 
cumulate enough for their remaining years. 
Certainly every citizen, 60 years or over, 
whether man or woman, no matter what their 
job, has helped to build this country to what 
it is today—the richest and most progressive 
in the world, with the highest standard of 
living. Let’s keep your land and mine what 
it should be, by retiring our senior citizens 
on a decent Federal pension on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

Let’s make our senior citizens as a group, 
the most valuabie citizens in our communi- 
ties. There are twelve or fourteen million of 
them. With a reasonable monthly check to 
each one of them, they form one of the great 
potential markets in the country. 

It certainly looks as though we, as a Na- 
tion, in seeking to find markets for our sur- 
plus commodities abroad, and then furnish- 
ing those countries the money (our money) 
to pay for them, have overlooked this ready 
market right here at home. By so doing, we 
would be keeping at least part of our money 
and our profits at home, and by having the 
benefit of that increased business it would 
help to stabilize our markets and our na- 
tional economy. 


QUOTE BY ECCLES 

Let's see what Marriner S. Eccles, former 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and one of the most 
forward thinking bankers of America, has to 
say about all this, and we quote—"This 
country can well afford to provide a national 
minimum of income, education, health, and 
old age security for all people. It cannot af- 
ford to do less. Such guarantee is not the 
impractical dream of the social reformer— 
it is essential for our national and economic 
security, and for the protection of what we 
call our free enterprise system. 

To show those who ees studied this prob- 
lem, there is only one answer and that is 
that if 40 years ago a plan of retirement in- 
surance on a broad, substantial basis had 
been adopted for these millions of senior 
citizens—there would be no present worry 
regarding the smooth, successful functioning 
of our free enterprise system. 

In the words of mn Garrett, let’s have 
this courage and foresight to so improve 
our social and economic system that it will 
enable us to make better use of the things 
we already have, and we surely have plenty 
as a Nation, let's do it now! 





Mental Strait-Jacket “'\, 
EXTENSION OF a, REMARKS \) 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD . 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. King Cady 
in the Newberg (Oreg.) Graphic: 

MENTAL STRAIT-JaCKET 
President Truman's latest bid for another 
sum of money, $5,000,000,000, which will 
come out of the people’s pocket is slowly put- 
ting us all in a mental strait- 

We could see the necessity of taxation if 
we could be sure that our dollars would not 
continue to pour into the proverbial rat hole 
of needless and wasteful spending. But, 
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when the Government does not practice 
economy and help to tighten its own belt, 
then we, the people have the right to gripe. 
We need a voice in telling the boys at Wash- 
ington that we want the waste taken out of 
our Government. It is not too much to ask. 
We have departments back there that em- 
ploy more people than they have seats for, 
and write more articles on senseless subjects 
than a retired banker, butcher, or plain 
farmer could read if he lived to be 150. 

We need a voice that will yell every min- 
ute of the day, scream if need be. We have 
Congressmen sure, who should know the 
wants of the people. But, we still need an 
aroused public opinion flooding into Wash- 
ington. 

We can sit around and hope for a miracle, 
or a utopia, if we want to, but some day in 
the near future we will wish we had got up 
on our hind legs and screamed for a halt to 
this outrageous needless spending. 

Washington is overlooking the idea of 
seeking other revenues and paying a lot more 
attention to overtaxing the people. It is 
not preparing any methods, in fact not even 
investigating any other method to cut ex- 
penditures. 

We have a peril as great as a war in this 
country. We are confronted with taxation 
beyond economy, that can weaken us to the 
point of insecurity and susceptible to danger 
from not only without but from within. 

To continue to allow the Government to 
continue at an expenditure rate that would 
make a layman's head swim, is only jeopard- 
izing our democracy. We must act now. We 
must take hold of our responsibility and let 
Washington know we want this situation 
curbed immediately, not to be used as a po- 
litical ball, but for a good, clean, economic 
government. Our great peril is to sit idly 
by and let nature take its course. 





The Recent Ohio River Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “[ 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


cr OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced a bill which has to do 
with the results of a recent flood in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Even before I was elected to Congress 
I took an active interest in the develop- 
ment of the Ohio River. The name 
“Ohio” is an Indian name meaning 
beautiful river. The Ohio is not only the 
most beautiful river in the United States 
but on some portions of this river more 
tonnage is carried than on any other 
river in the United States. Likewise al- 
most all the way from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, which is the full length of the 
Ohio, this whole valley has been building 
up rapidly across the years. 

The first white settlement in the 
Northwest Territory was established at 
Marietta, which is on the Ohio River at 
the confluence of the Muskingum and 
the Ohio. The third settlement in Ohio 
was at Gallipolis, which is located in my 
congressional district. Between Mari- 
etta and Gallipolis is located Pomeroy, 
Ohio, which was founded in the early 
days of the immigration of people into 
the Ohio Valley. 

Unfortunately the Ohio Valley is vis- 
ited once or twice a year by floods, 
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some of which are very disastrous, and 
all of which are very annoying to those 
that are reached by the floodwaters. 
During the recent flood Pomeroy and 
neighboring territory suffered consider- 
able loss and great inconvenience. 

For years the city of Pomeroy has been 
trying to establish a parking lot along 
the river bank and immediately in front 
of the business section of the city. This 
has proved to be a very difficult job from 
an engineering standpoint. As a result 
a considerable portion of the retaining 
wall surrounding the river side of this 
parking lot has cracked and fallen away. 

The Army engineers have on several 
occasions, at my request, examined this 
parking lot. They have indicated a very 
sympathetic understanding of the propo- 
sition, but they have claimed, and I 
think rightfully, that they do not have 
the authority to make improvements on 
this project, which is a local project. I 
feel sure, however, that the Army engi- 
neers would be glad to render any serv- 
ices which they can under the law and 
under the instructions by which they 
operate. 

Several years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the supervision of the 
engineers, constructed a large dam 
across the river about 10 miles below 
Gallipolis, which dam is about 30 miles 
below Pomeroy. This is a large-type 
dam and by reason of its construction 
several smaller dams which were pre- 
viously operating immediately above the 
Gallipolis Dam were displaced. By rea- 
son of the construction of this dam, a 
pool was established which reaches up 
past Pomeroy, with the result that the 
river is constantly at a stage consider- 
ably higher than it was before the Gal- 
lipolis Dam was built. It is claimed by 
some of the residents and businessmen 
in Pomeroy that the presence of this 
pool and this increased depth of water 
has worked to the disadvantage of Pame- 
roy and her people. They also claim 
that the preserce of this pool has, 
through seepage and backwater, caused 
serious damage to the sewers and sani- 
tary equipment of the city. 

The bill which I have introduced asks 
that this competent organization known 
as the Army engineers should be au- 
thorized to make a general survey of 
the situation. It is my hope that the 
Committee on Public Works of the Con- 
gress give this bill every reasonable con- 
sideration. The residents of Pomeroy 
and others interested in this matter will 
be glad to cooperate with the commit- 
tee of Congress and with the Army en- 
gineers in an effort to work out some 
plan that would reach and solve this 
serious problem. 

The bill which I have introduced is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause a preliminary exami- 
nation and ee of the Ohio River at and 
in the vicinity of Pomeroy, Ohio, with a 
view to ascertaining as near as can be ascer- 
tained the exact damages caused by the con- 
struction of the Gallipolis locks and dam 
in the Ohio River by seepage and drainage 
and backwater resulting from the raising 
of the water level by the construction of 
said dam, and with a view of constructing 
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works to protect against further continu- 
ance and reoccurrence of such damage; and 
with a view of reimbursing local interests 
for damages already suffered in said locality. 





Big Government Has Gone International 


EXTENSION ing REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER? J 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF ann aE Lg 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
tension of remarks a week ago, I referred 
to the growing menace of big govern- 
ment. But big government which has its 
Capital in Washington, D. C., is only half 
of the picture. The other half of the 
picture, the other side of the coin, has to 
do with big government which has its 
capital at Lake Success, N. Y.—head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 

In other words, big government has 
gone international. 

In two recent Senate speeches, Sena- 
tor Homer Fercuson, of Michigan, has 
called attention to a new and ominous 
agency of global big government known 
as the International Materials Confer- 
ence. 

This organization has been created by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in co- 
operation with representatives of Great 
Britain and France, and given the al- 
leged authority to allocate essential 
metals and other materials between 
these and other countries. Among the 
powers assumed by this international 
agency is that of restricting consump- 
tion of these metals and other materials 
by the various countries, including the 
United States. 

As Senator Frercuson has pointed out, 
creation of this international agency— 
trust or cartel would be more accurate 
terms—was authorized by our State De- 
partment without the sanction, or even 
the knowledge, of Congress. Its meet- 
ings are held, and decisions made, in 
complete secrecy. As a direct result of 
restrictions placed on American con- 
sumption of copper, under orders of this 
agency, we have growing unemployment 
in the automobile industry in Michigan. 

This organization claims similar pow- 
ers over other materials, including news- 
print. And it even asserts the right to 
break contracts between Canadian and 
American mills and publishers in order 
to divert newsprint to other countries. 
Such is the vast authority arrogated to 
itself by international big government. 

The Korean fiasco has offered another 
glaring example of the threat of inter- 
national big government. By the ad- 
missions of General Marshall and Sec- 
retary Acheson, hot pursuit of enemy 
planes—requested by General MacAr- 
thur and approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the President—was vetoed 
at the behest of a dozen so-called allies. 
And Secretary Acheson has kept from 
the American people the identity of the 
countries which exercised this veto role 
of international big government. 


The so-called Covenant on Human 
Rights, now before the United Nations, 
provides another ominous example of 
the threat of international big govern- 
ment. This Covenant, which the United 
States Senate may one day be asked to 
ratify as a treaty, thus giving it the 
weight of law, would dilute and nullify 
the provisions of our Bill of Rights. 

The covenant would subject religious 
freedom and the rights of peaceful as- 
sembly, free speech, and a free press, to 
“such limitations as are pursuant to law 
and are reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect public safety, order, health, or 
morals.” And even these restricted 
guaranties could be suspended “in the 
case of a state of emergency officiaily 
proclaimed by the authorities.” 

A week ago Sunday I heard Evangelist 
Billy Graham preach to a crowd of 
40,000 people from the steps of the Cap- 
itol here in Washington. In his sermon 
he denounced corruption in government 
and other sins of our national life. 
Under the diluted rights proposed in the 
U. N. covenant, such preaching could be 
banned as violating public safety and 
order. Which would mean, of course; 
the end of religious freedom as we 
cherish it. 

The growing menace of international 
big government reminds us that by our 
decisions and our acts, as Abraham Lin- 
coln warned 90 years ago, “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last best 
hope of earth.” 





Biography of a Congressman 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL x 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I include the 
following information for my constitu- 
ents: 


BIOGRAPHY OF A CONGRESSMAN: CONGRESSMAN 
Epwin ARTHUR HALL, UNITED STATEs CON- 
GREsS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To offset Communist lies, here are some 
facts about your next Congressman, EpwIN 
ARTHUR HALL: 

Age, 43. Occupation, Congressman and 
dairy farmer, Grange member more than 10 
years. Educated, Cornell University. Fam- 
ily, father of six children, grandfather of two. 
Born in Binghamton and brought up in the 
southern tier of New York State, American, 
patriot, United States Congressman for 13 
years. Regular Republican, devoted to the 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln, true leader of all 
real Republicans. Friend of all Americans, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or size of 
pocketbook. Enemy of heavy taxation, 
crooked tax collectors, and New Deal spend- 
ing. Against waste in Government and high- 
salaried parasites in our State Department. 
History: Epwin ArtHur Hatt has fought for 
all the people, our farmers and workers, our 
GI's, veterans, older citizens, and for women’s 
rights. He has fought against political 
bosses all during his long public career. Op- 
poses discrimination. Through the support 
of honest Americans like you, he has always 
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won against big money and unfair political 
influence. Write to Congressman EpwiIn 
ArTHuUR HALL, 1109 New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., any time you have a 
problem. He is always- willing and glad to 
help you. 





Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN t 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Alva Edison, the man who did more for 
humanity than any other individual this 
country has ever known. On February 
12, 1940, I was given a few minutes to 
speak on the life of this great man. I 
simply said what I felt about Mr. Edison 
in as few words as possible. 

That address has received so much 
publicity that I feel justified in inserting 
it as a part of these remarks. It has 
appeared in several books on public 
speaking that are being used in various 
colleges throughout the country and is 
included in a set of books entitled “Mod- 
ern Eloquence,” which is composed of 15 
volumes of what it calls outstanding ad- 
dresses of the most eminent speakers of 
America and Europe. 

My address on Edison, which I am in- 
serting here, appears in volume 9, of 
Modern Eloquence, and, strange as it 
may seem, I am the only living Member 
of either House of Congress whose speech 
is included in the entire set of 15 volumes. 

The address referred to follows: 

THomas ALVA EDISON 
(Speech of Hon. JouNn E. Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi, in the House of Representatives 

Monday, February 12, 1940) 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay my 
humble tribute to the memory of one of 
America’s most illustrious sons, Yesterday 
was the ninety-third anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Alva Edison, our country's greatest 


contribution to the world’s iist of scientific 
men. 

He was the foremost inventive genius of 
the age and one of the leading benefactors 
of mankind, He was the greatest liberator 
the world has ever known. By the force of 
his matchless genius, aided by his tireless 
energy, he struck the shackles of drudgery 
from untold millions of human and 
lifted the world into the light of a new civ- 
ilization, the like of which humanity had 





great galaxy rises the immortal figure of Edi- 
son, in glorified silhouette against the hori- 
zon of the ages, a glow of radiance 
down the centuries to come, to stir the hopes 
and fire the imaginations of toilers of the 
future who struggle for the betterment of 
mankind. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to magnify 
his virtues, to minimize his vices, or to clothe 
him with qualities he did not have. All that 
is necessary to commend him to the minds 
and hearts of peoples of all climes is the 
simple story of this earnest, patient man, 
toiling through the silent hours of the night 
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to make the world a better place In which 
to live. 

He was the greatest public servant of his 
day; yet he held no political office, he founded 
no political party, he advanced no new po- 
litical creeds. Therefore no array of illus- 
trious speakers volunteer to sing his praise 
or use his name as a sounding board to 
further selfish ends, 

He was one of the mightiest conquerors this 
world has ever seen; yet he waged no wars of 
human destruction, he fought no bloody bat- 
tles, he stirred no fires of human hate nor 
pandered to the baser passions of the race. 
But he conquered the elements, as it were, 
and gave to humanity the ascend- 
ancy over the forces of nature the world 
has ever known. He brought the dawn of a 
new civilization—the electric age. 

He never intentionally hurt a human 
being. Therefore no memorial has been 
erected to him in his country’s Capital, no 
monument dedicated to his name, no blazing 
epitaph upon these historic walls proclaim 
his services to the world. 


the heights and blaze the way to those 
sublime achievements that mark the mile- 
stones in the progress of the race, while men 
of talent dig in, solidify, and hold the gains 
and enjoy the progress that 
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jects that were formerly supposed to exclude 
all light. 

He made possible mass production through 
new industrial machinery, and gave us that 
great multiplicity of electrical appliances 
that add to the comforts and conveniences of 

establishment. 


of burdened humanity the great 

weight of drudgery under which farm men 

and women have struggied since the begin- 
ning of time. , 

He tapped a source of wealth richer than 

the diamond mines of more valu- 


able than all the oil fields and all the gold 
and diamond mines of the modern and an- 





cient world—a wealth that is inexhaustible, 
and one that will last as long as rains fall 
and rivers flow to the sea. 

There is enought hydroelectric power in 
our navigable streams alone, that throughout 
uncounted centuries has been running waste 
and wanton to the sea, to electrify every home 
in America, including every farm home, and 
then enought left to supply every commercial 
establishment, if not every industry through- 
out the land. 

His monument is in every home that turns 
an electric switch; his epitaph is written on 
every heart that beats in gratitude for the 
services he gave. He needs no pompous 
memorial to commemorate his life. He needs 
no monument save the eternal and inde- 
structible substance of his own greatness to 
commend him to the consideration of all 
coming ages. His name will live and his 
fame will reach to the remotest times in 
which civilized man shall dwell upon the 
earth. 

Someone has said that— 

“They are the truly great who, as the cen- 
turies slowly pass, are found by each suc- 
ceeding race near to the heart of human 
love.” 

Centuries may come and go, empires may 
flourish and pass away, republics may rise 
and fall, but the work of Edison will endure. 

When the monuments to lesser men shall 
have perished with the lapse of time, when 
this Republic shall have run its course and 
taken its place among the dead nations of 
the past, when in the distant lapse of ages 
yet to come, errant wanderers from different 
lands shall stand before the crumbling col- 
umns of this Capitol and look down across 
the ruins of the District of Columbia, the 
name of Thomas A. Edison will remain, un- 
searred by the wreck of ages and undimmed 
by the floods of time. [Applause.] 





The Unemployment Crisis in Detroit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. d 
HON. BLAIR MOODY 
OF MICHIGAN N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two addi- 
tional articles by Mr. James Y. Newton, 
regarding the crisis of unemployment in 
my home city of Detroit. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue Detroit StoRY—AvuTo Lasor CAUGHT IN 
Opp PINCH oF OuTPUT ror Wak AND PEACE 
(By James Y. Newton) 

Derrorrt, 8&—Industry leaders like 
C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corp., attribute the automobile industry's 
unemployment problem to Washington bun- 
gling and Government mismanagement of 
metals allotments. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO 


things that cannot be avoided, in some de- 
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gree, in the shift from peacetime to military 
production. Nevertheless, they are attempt- 
ing to do something about it, several months 
too late, in the opinion of Mr. Wilson. 

Regardless of the merits of these argue 
ments, the problem of Detroit and the auto- 
mobile industry are the result of the Truman 
administration's decision to build a power- 
ful military machine while maintaining a 
high-level civilian economy. 


MIXTURE FORMULATED 


In other words, short of all-out war, the 
country would mix production of weapons 
with “business as usual.” Military might 
would be built up gradually to a point be- 
lieved sufficient to protect the free world 
from Russian aggression. Purely civilian 
production would be continued at the high- 
est possible level short of interfering with 
the defense build-up. 

This decision was accepted by most of 
the country, and today there is virtually no 
opposition to it. The alternative after the 
Korean attack was to go all-out for defense. 
On that basis, since the decision of war or 
peace was theirs, the Russians could simply 
wait, while the United States bled itself 
white economically, maintaining an all-out 
war machine. 

Aside from the risk of quick Russian at- 
tack, the administration's policy posed great 
problems in expanding basic materials out- 
put, copper, aluminum, and so forth—and 
productive facilities so the country could 
shoulder two big programs at one time. We 
are right in the middle of this vast ex- 
pansion program now, and it is “chewing 
up” a large part of the metals that, when 
it is completed, will be available for weapons 
and civilian goods. 

The objective of the administration was, 
and is, to produce the equipment for an 
armed force of say 3,500,000, but to have 
available facilities to produce quickly for a 
12,000,000-man force, should world war III 
come. 

DISLOCATIONS INEVITABLE 


All of this has called for a dovetailing of 
civilian and military effort that seems virtu- 
ally impossible to carry out without dislo- 
cations and unemployment. It is the cause 
of Detroit’s present troubles. And Detroit's 
troubles are expected to continue a year or 
more, until the expansion program is largely 
completed, and materials now going into new 
plants can be diverted to making goods for 
consumption by the military and civilians. 

If the decision after Korea had been for 
all-out defense, unemployment would have 
been far more intense, but would have been 
for a shorter duration. 

Most of the billions spent so far for de- 
fense have gone for new plants and equip- 
ment. Auto workers do not build plants. 


NOT FOR FULL OPERATION 


Even when these new facilities are finished, 
they will be operated at only a fraction of 
capacity under the present program of pre- 
paredness, and short of war. 

“The military is not so much interested in 
production,” said H. W. Anderson, General 
Motors vice president, “as being geared for 
production.” 

The machine tool bottleneck, the short- 
age of tools needed to make military prod- 
ucts, is delaying operation of many new 
plants that are otherwise ready to run. 

Radical and sudden changes of design of 
weapons, particularly of airplanes and air- 
craft engines, are necessary causes of opera- 
tion delays at other new plants. These 
changes reflect the incredibly swift progress 
of engineers and scientists in making the 
airplane more efficient and a deadlier weapon. 

TETHERED GIANT 

These are limitations to production that 
will not be solved soon. The auto industry 
would like nothing better than a “freeze” 
of weapons’ designs. Then its genius for 
mass production could be brought into play. 


The industry is like a thwarted giant, so 
tethered that he can only go so far in any 
direction. It has enormous capacity to pro- 
duce. It is not allowed to use it fully to 
make automobiles, because the materials are 
needed for defense. Yet there is mot the 
defense work available to fill the gap. 

Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production 
Administrator, recently appointed a task 
force to see what can be done toward solv- 
ing the auto industry's problem in the way 
of giving it more defense work. The group, 
headed by R. E. Gillmor, of the Sperry Corp., 
has just returned from a survey of the De- 
troit area. 

The Star’s survey was made independent- 
ly of, but concurrently with, the Govern- 
ment investigation. Sessions Mr. Gillmor’s 
group held with the automobile manufactur- 
ers, the United Auto Workers, and others 
were open to reporters. 


[From the Washington Star of February 
10, 1952] 


More Metats Hetp ONLY CURE FoR DETROIT'S 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


(By James Y. Newton) 


A substantial increase in allotments of ma- 
terials for manufacturing of new cars and 
trucks is the only effective method at hand 
immediately for treating the unemployment 
ills of Detroit and other automotive centers. 

And it is as good as certain the industry 
will get more of scarce aluminum and scarcer 
copper—enough to make well over the 800,000 
cars and 200,000 trucks which have been pre- 
scribed as the “diet” of the mammoth indus- 
try in the April-May-June quarter year. 

There is virtually no chance, however, the 
industry will be allowed to make enough 
civilian vehicles to effect a cure of its eco- 
nomic troubles. That would take more ma- 
terials than could safely be spared by the 
defense program. About the best Detroit can 
hope for is that it will be given enough of 
the stuff to make cars to check the rising 
unemployment, not enough to turn it back. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OUT OF WORK 


The only other way of providing jobs for 
the more than 100,000 Detroiters who are out 
of work would be to bring defense contracts 
to the half-idle factories. 

The Government sent a special task force 
to the distressed areas to see just what can 
be done along the defens®-contracts line. 
Their report has not been completed. But 
actually there is very little that can be done 
on that score in the way o: short-term help. 

Headed by R. E. Gillmor, an industrialist 
with a record of public service, the group 
gathered pounds of facts, figures, and opin- 
ions in a dozen lengthy sessions with all sides 
concerned with the problems. 

There are available acres of unused plant 
space. But the defense contracts which 
could be channeled in for quick effect in 
providing jobs are few and of a type that 
would use little manpower. 


NO IMMEDIATE HELP 


And the big contracts, the “elephants” of 
the defense program, which may be placed 
in the distressed areas, the ones requiring 
large numbers of workers, offer little help 
for months to come. It takes more than a 
year to tool up for the big jobs, to produce 
things like tanks or airplanes. 

The automobile industry already has a 
sizable slice of the defense program. Its 
unfilled weapons orders are in excess of 
$5,000,000,000, more than 43,000,000,000 to 
be filled in the Detroit area. But most of 
the plants to produce these goods will not 
be in operation full-tilt until late this year 
or in 1953, because of time required to 
tool up and delays in getting equipment. 
Only 76,000 of the Detroit area’s 619,000 
manufacturing workers now are engaged in 
defense work. 

Contracts for over $200,000,000 worth of 
munitions were let the past month to Michi- 
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gan manufacturers. Many more elephants 
are needed to provide jobs in 1953 and 1954 
and probably will be landed by the industry, 


QUICK RELIEF NEEDED 


But that doesn’t offer cheer to the family 
man whose unemployment compensation is 
running out now. The really serious, press- 
ing problem is to find ways of creating jobs 
the next 9 months or so before the big de- 
fense plants start hiring workers. 

The quickie defense contracts, the ones 
which could be fitted into auto plants with 
a minimum of retooling, would use very 
little of the surplus manpower. Some of 
those might call for production of helmets, 
jetisonable gas tanks for aircraft, or military 
trucks. 

An official of the Studebaker Co., said that 
the 300 men turning out $25,000,C00 in ci- 
vilian trucks on the assembiy line in South 
Bend, Ind., probably could handle an order 
for 225,000,000 in military trucks with little 
extra effort. The big reason would be much 
greater cost of the military vehicle because 
of requirements for extra equipment. 


COULD FILL REQUIREMENTS 


The mass-producing auto industry could 
fill all requirements for such simple things 
to make as helmets and gas tanks in short 
order. 

In any event, Mr. Gillmor, leader of the 
task force, told the manufacturers that not 
much could be done in the field of quickie 
contracts before July 1, because defense 
funds for this fiscal year are largely com- 
mitted. 

He said that from the standpoint of get- 
ting quick defense jobs to absorb the un- 
employment, the solution rested largely with 
the manufacturers themselves. He suggested 
they: 

1. Draw back into Detroit and other dis- 
tressed areas all contracts which had been 
placed outside, in areas of labor shortage. 

2. Seek subcontracts from the aircraft and 
instrument industries which are heavily 
loaded with work. 


STUDY JOB CREATIONS 


The Gillmor group is solely concerned with 
seeing what can be done about creating jobs 
through the placement of both long- and 
short-term defense contracts. The matter 
of increasing materials allotments for auto- 
mobile manufacture is not in their province. 

In the present quarter-year, January 
through March, the industry will produce an 
estimated one million cars, about 46 percent 
under the all-tim> peak reached in 1950. For 
the three months starting March 1, the Na- 
tional Production Authority has allotted the 
industry aluminum and copper sufficient to 
make only 800,000 cars. However, NPA said 
they may produce up to 930,000 in the quarter 
if they can do it by using inventories and 
substitutes for the scarce metals. 

Even at the present million-car per quarter 
rate, Michigan State euthorities forecast the 
present number of unemployed in the De- 
troit area will be increased 14,000 to 119,000 
by March. So, unemployment will continue 
to be heavy even if NPA comes through with 
enough copper and aluminum to build an- 
other 200,000 cars in the March-June quarter. 
The number of jobless will soar to 156,000 
if production is pegged at the 800,000 level. 


INDUSTRY NOT OPTIMISTIC 


The industry is not optimistic over the 
possibilities of increasing automobile output 
by the use of substitutes for aluminum and 
copper. The average car now requires 13 
pounds of aluminum considered an irreduci- 
ble minimum, and 55 pounds of copper. The 
radiator takes most of the copper. Experi- 
ments with copper-lined steel radiators re- 
portedly have not worked out well. 

Auto industry prospects of getting in- 
creased allotments are much better for alu- 
minum than for copper. Lowering of mili- 
tary aircraft production schedules to levels 
that can be reached, has released upward of 
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20,000,000 pounds of aluminum for other 
uses. But the supply of copper, a large part 
of which is imported, remains very short. 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the CIO 
United Automobile Workers, said there are 
two possibilities of increasing substantially 
importations of copper. One is that other 
Atlantic Treaty nations may be able to spare 
some. The other is that imports from Chile, 
one of the world's largest producers, may be 
increased. This might be done, he said, by 
purchasing copper Chile sells on the open 
market, outside the treaty arrangement. 


ABOVE MARKET PRICE 


Chilean producers have been selling open- 
market copper at considerably more than the 
world market price. But even at the highly 
inflated price an auto manufacturer said an 
overceiling investment of $30,000 would bring 
in enough copper to save Detroit more than 
$300,000 in unemployment payments. 

Mr. Reuther and the automobile manufac- 
turers agree on some points and differ widely 
on others as to the cause and cure of the 
industry's ills. 

Harold Vance, president of Studebaker, 
C. F. Wilson, president of General Motors, 
and other manufacturers, blamed Govern- 
ment handling of materials allocations for 
most of their troubles. 

Mr. Vance said that last fall the National 
Production Authority, which apportions ma- 
terials, proclaimed a great shortage of a type 
of stainless steel used in cars. 

DENIES MATERIALS ARE SCARCE 


“NPA now has decontrolled it,” he said. 
“Nothing has happened since November so 
far as supply and demand are concerned to 
change the situation. There never had been 
a shortage. 

“I am quite sure the same situation exists 
in aluminum.” 

Mr. Wilson said that military contractors 
are getting more materials than they can 
fabricate and that inventories “are increas- 
ing all over the country.” 

“When the facts are known there not only 
will be a quantity of aluminum but a quan- 
tity of copper, too, coming back,” he added. 

Both Mr. Wilson and L. L. Colbert, presi- 
dent of Chrysler, predicted a great shortage 
of new cars this spring unless production 
quotas are raised. 

Mr, Wilson said the industry needs mate- 
rials to produce 1,100,000 cars and 275,000 
trucks each quarter to correct the job 
situation. 

“That would clean it up,” he said. 

STILL HAD UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Reuther differed on that point. He 
said that number of vehicles was produced 
in the last 3 months of 1951 and “we had 
nearly 100,000 unemployed in Detroit then.” 

Mr. Reuther said the industry, in solving 
the unemployment problem, “needs all the 
help we can get on both fronts”—in the way 
of increased auto quotas and in new defense 
contracts. 

He agreed increased automobile produc- 
tion offered the best means of quick treat- 
ment of unemployment, but he said the 
“dovetailing of a large volume of defense 
work into the automobile piants is the only 
long-term solution to the problem.” 

Mr. Reuther also agreed with the manu- 
facturers that the industry had been dis- 
criminated against in the matter of mate- 
rials allotments in that automobiles are 
classified as nonessential goods along with 
household equipment, costume jewelry, and 
gadgets. 

“They [Government ofictals] treated au- 
tomobiles and trucks just as though they 
are gadgets,” he said. “They « couldn't make 
these defense items if they didn't have them 
to haul people to work. Trucks are just as 
important as railroad cars.” 


PLANTS IN FAR-OFF PLACES 


Mr. Reuther charged that the manufac- 
turers have located many of their defense 


plants in far-off places like New Orleans, 
Texas, Delaware, so there would be no inter- 
ference with civilian production. 

“They get serious about defense work only 
when the situation gets real tough,” he said. 

Mr. Reuther said that Chrysler, for exam- 
ple, was teaching shrimp fishermen in New 
Orleans to make tank engines while Detroit 
tank-engine men are walking the streets. 

This work carried by the auto manufac- 
turers to other sections should be pulled 
back and the manufacturers compensated 
by the Government for work done on the 
projects, he said. 

The new Government policy of letting 
contracts to other than low bidders in order 
to get work to areas of surplus manpower, 
interests the small plants, of which there 
are thousands in the Detroit area, but not 
the big ones. 

“We have never lost a contract we deserved 
to get,” said Mr. Wilson, of GM. “We don't 
want any of that help. It would only come 
back on us later.” 


Speech of Hon. Albert Rains on How Con- 
gress Looks at Our Municipalities, at 
the American Municipal Congress 


| EXTENSION hong mean 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT = 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of reading an address 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama, the Honorable ALBErt Rats, 
on How Congress Looks at Our Munici- 
palities, and which Congressman Rains 
delivered before the American Municipal 
Congress at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 10, 1951. 

This address is so filled with good 
sense, captivating logic, beautiful expres- 
sion, and understanding of the problems 
of our time I feel it should be made avail- 
able through the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
to all who might be interested in the 
subject matter of the relationship of na- 
tional and municipal government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


follows: 
I have a deep feeling 


the great cities but of all the 

city officials across the country 
governments. When a 

gets ready to look at a tough 

only is concerned about wha ra 
Birmingham, my good friend 

might think about it, but he also 
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it, the fellow down at the grass 

have received much valuable help 
American Municipal Association and from 
Charlie Rhyne of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers as I have battled for 
the problems of municipal government in 
Washington. I congratulate both organiza- 
tions. 


. 
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I was asked to speak on the subject of How 
Congress Looks at Municipalities. During 
my stay in Washington I have come to regard 
as the spark plugs of democracy the mayors 
and the other city officials. For many years 
I served as city attorney, and as counsel for 
the Alabama League of Municipalities. I 
know something of the problems of munici- 
pal government from first-hand experience, 
and I know that if democracy is to really 
work we must make it work in the 155,000 
local government subdivisions in this Na- 
tion. If we are to see democracy in action, if 
a government of the people is to reach its 
zenith in service, it will be achieved because 
of your efforts. So when the problems are 
heavy in the Congress, and they are, we like 
to hear from our friends back home in mu- 
nicipal government. We must, and we do, 
depend on you to help us find the answers, 
We are partners for good government. 

The most difficult thing about your job and 
mine is making decisions. Isn't that right? 
An interesting story is told in Josh Lee's 
book, How to Hold an Audience Without a 
Rope, which is in point. Down in Arkansas 
a farmer got him a new hired hand one day. 
The first day the farmer sent his new hired 
man across the field to cut all the bushes off 
a certain hillside. About 10 o’clock the hired 
man came back and said he had finished the 
job. The next day he was sent out by the 
farmer to plow a big field over on the far 
side of the plantation; and about 4 o’clock 
he showed up again and said he had finished 
the job. The third day was dark and dismal 
so the hired man was sent down to the cellar 
where there were many big bins of potatoes. 
His employer said: “I want you to sort these 
potatoes; put the pink ones over here, the 
white ones here, the smaller ones here, the 
larger ones here, and the rotten ones here,” 
pointing to the bins. About 1 o’clock the 
employer went down to the cellar to find out 
how the hired man was getting along and 
he found him sprawled out cold on the floor, 
The farmer said: “What's the matter, my 
man? Did you bump your head on this 
rafter up here? Did you have a heart at- 
tack?” The man said: “No, boss; it’s making 
these decisions what's killing me.” 

I am totally aware of the fact that in the 
day and age in which we serve in govern- 
ment, from the local level to the national 
level, the decisions are tough and difficult. 

Every other year a Member of Congress 
comes up for election. He is constantly 
thinking of election. He would be less than 
human if he were not interested in finding 
out how he stands back home. He would like 
to know, first of all, what the people want, 
what are their wishes. How else is he going 
to find it, my friends, except through men 
and women like you who feel the very pulse 
of the people of this Nation every day? 

Henry W. Grady, the great orator from 
Georgia, speaking before the Bay State Club 
in Boston, said: 

“I went to W: the other day and 
I stood on the Capitol Hill, and my heart 
beat quick as I looked at the towering marble 
of my country’s Capitol, and a mist gathered 
in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous 
significance, of the armies and the Treasury, 
and the judges and the President, and the 
Congress and the courts, and all that was 
gathered there; and I felt that the sun in 
all its course could not look down on a better 
sight than that majestic home of a Republic 
that had taught the world its best lessons 
of liberty. * °* * 

“But a few days afterward, I went to visit 
a friend in the country, a modest man, with 
a quiet country home. It was just a simple, 
unpretentious house, set about with great 
trees and encircled in meadow and field 
rich with the promise of harvest; the fra- 
grance of the pink and the hollyhock in the 
front yard was mingled with the aroma of 
the orchard and the garden, and the reso- 
nant clucking of poultry and the hum of 
bees. Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift, 
and comfort. 
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“Outside there stood my friend, the mas- 
ter—a simple, independent, upright man, 
with no mortgage on his roof, no lien on his 
growing crops—master of his land and 
master of himself. * * * 


“So the night came down on that house, 
falling gently as the wing from an unseen 
dove. And the old man, while a startled 
bird called from the forest and the trees 
thrilled with the cricket's cry, and the stars 
were falling from the sky, called the family 
around him and took the Bible from the 
table and called them to their knees. * * * 
While I gazed, the vision of the marble Capi- 
tol faded; forgotten were its treasures and 
its majesty; and I said: ‘Surely here in the 
homes of the people lodge at last the 
strength and the responsibility of this Gov- 
ernment, the hope and the promise of this 
Republic.’ ” 

As great as are the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, as important as are the 
decisions made here in Washington day after 
day and month after. month, in reality the 
place where democracy will work or break 
down is the point of contact with the people 
in this country, and that is the local level. 

I have looked with a great deal of anxiety 
to certain trends in Washington. I happen 
to be one of those so-called States’ Rights 
Democrats; perhaps, not the type of some of 
my friends in Alabama, but I believe com- 
pletely in the paramount right of local gov- 
ernment at the municipal, county, and State 
level. 

I have worried many times about the 
charge of overcentralization of government 
in Washington. I realize that it is a vast 
and tremendous undertaking, the Govern- 
ment of the United States in these very per- 
flous days, and I know, my friends, that we 
will never go back to those days that some 
people long for, the days of laissez faire. 
We will never go back to small government 
again because this is not a small Nation 
and the people have no small plans for our 
Government, but there is a danger of over- 
centralization of power at the Washington 
level and the danger threatens the rights and 
the liberties of the people of the Nation. 

How can we best avoid that? I think, my 
friends, we can best avoid it by making local 
government once again that which it ought 
to be: The moving, vital, living, breathing 
force for democracy in this Nation. 

One of the trends which troubled me most 
when I was in the Alabama Legislature was 
to watch the encroachment of the State of 
Alabama upon the duties, obligations, and 
responsibilities of the municipal and county 
governments, and then, since I have been 
in Washington, I have worried many times 
about what I thought was the encroachment 
of the Federal Government on the rights of 
the State and county and local governments, 

The point I want to make is simply this: 
You have the services to perform for the 
people—streets, roads, lights, sewers—every- 
thing. How can local governments continue 
to do that job, which must be done, which 
the people demand, if the Federal and State 
Governments are going to continue to usurp 
too large a part of the tax fields in this 
country? The Federal Government must 
move out, and so must the States move out, 
of certain fields of taxation if you are to 
get the revenue with which to do the job 
which local government must do. 

However, the people demand and are en- 


county, and State governments. But if local 
governments fail in the responsibility, then 
the Federal Government must perform. 

We have set up commission after commis- 
sion to study the tax problem as between 
local and Federal Government, but nothing 
ever comes of it. Something ought to be 
and now, about the cities which are 
so much of their tax revenue because 
are so many Federal activities in those 
. The Federal Government must pay 
to cities, in my judgment, not only a sum in 
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lieu of taxes—that is not enough; it must 
pay sums based on some reasonable assess- 
ment as do individuals and corporations, 
Many of my friends sitting here know that 
in certain States the Federal Government 
owns half of the property. 

Last year I introduced an amendment in 
Congress which would provide for at least 40 
percent of the payment of the same amount 
of taxes that a corporation would pay inside 
the city. This amendment passed in the 
House of Representatives, but was lost in the 
Senate. 

I think of places in North Carolina and 
Virginia, in my State of Alabama, and out on 
the west coast, where the greatest property 
owner in that city or county is the Federal 
Government. I would like to see that prob- 
lem worked on by you, my friends, and if 
you think it is worth while I would like to 
try to help you next year to get something 
done about it. 

I had two good evidences last year, among 
many, of the power of your organization. 
One of them was the effort to tax municipal 
bonds. In the Ways and Means Committee, 
because we are compelled to really reach 
down and scrape the bottom of the barrel 
nowadays, there was some feeling there 
should be some type of taxation on municipal 
bonds. You know what that would mean to 
cities. It would mean higher interest rates 
immediately. The American Municipal As- 
sociation, the National Conference of Mayors, 
the mayors back home started moving in on 
that problem. They appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I can say to 
you frankly that it was the mayors and city 
Officials of America who defeated in the Ways 
and Means Committee the attempt to put 
taxes on municipal bonds. 

The Defense Production Act touched cities 
at almost every corner. One of the places 
was the provision for OPS to control the 
rates of city-owned utilities. One day that 
discovery came to me in a wire from a friend 
of mine in Alabama, and it had already passed 
the House and was ready for conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate. I give you 
my word, I don’t know who was instrumental 
in it but before the end of 2 days I had 
received hundreds of telegrams from mayors 
all over the country. 

So the influence of the mayor, wherever he 
is, is potent, and I think one of the best 
ways to exercise that power is through the 
medium of your local leagues, through a 
clearing house here in Washington such as 
the American Municipal Association. 

Yes, the Congress looks at municipal gov- 
ernment with a kindly and friendly feeling. 
The Congress wants more than anything else 
your help and your assistance to do the 
job. 

Did you know that from January until 
October of this year the Congress appropri- 
ated more than $85,000,000,000 for war: for 
guns and arms and planes and tanks? Did 
you know—and I am sure you do—that the 
mind of man cannot comprehend the mag- 
nitude of a billion dollars? If you had been 
born the same day as the Master, and if you 
had spent $35,000 a day from that day until 
now, you stiil would not have spent $25,- 

Today, 76 cents out of every dollar your 
Federal Government takes in taxes go to 
pay for a war we have already fought or to 
prepare for one that we hope won’t come. 

We find ourselves, in all levels of govern- 
ment, with tough and serious and tremen- 
dous problems, and, my friends, if we get 
out of the perilous and critical place in 
which our Nation is put today by commu- 
nism, it is going to take all of us working 
together. 

I sincerely believe that if you give to the 
people the facts as they really are, they will 
find the right answer. How else can the 
Congress get over to the people at home 
the problems that confront the Nation ex- 
cept through you, the officials who are in 
direct and constant contact with the peo- 
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ple? Who else can better work together 
than the men and women in the city halls 
of this Nation and their Congressmen? 

So I would like to point to one thing that 
I think is your responsibility. I think, my 
friends, that there appears to be an effort 
to break the faith and confidence of the 
people in their Government. On the part 
of some there is a determined and energetic 
effort to cause the people to lose confidence 
in office holders all the way from the smallest 
city hall to the top councils of the Nation. 
I think the greatest danger which confronts 
America right now is not attack from with- 
out; it is the danger of the loss of confi- 
dence in our form of Government. It is 
my responsibility, and I believe it is your 
responsibility in every community in the 
Nation, to help in the restoration of faith 
and confidence in all levels of Government. 

More than anything else as we face the 
problems of the Nation next year, we need 
the confidence and the unity of the people 
at the grass roots. The men in Washing- 
ton don’t have any more knowledge or any 
better answers to many of the problems than 
you. They are just common, ordinary indi- 
viduals trying hard to do a job. If I could 
have all the mayors in my district give me 
their views on the hard and terrific issues 
which will confront me come January 8th, 
to give me the benefit of their thinking 
and the thinking of the people to whom they 
talk, I would find the answer to a great many 
of the problems. 

Somebody wrote a book the other day en- 
titled “Government Is Your Business.” It 
literally is your business. Government is 
your business, my friends, on every level be- 
cause in the final analysis this great Govern- 
ment of ours rests upon your shoulders. 

Great problems face the next Congress. I 
sometimes wonder why the good Lord picked 
mere, frail, mortal men and women such as 
we are to bear the burdens in such testing 
times as we face. My mind goes back to a 
story of the Old Testament. The prophet 
was Habakkuk and he was a little bit per- 
turbed in that faraway day because evil men 
were about to overrun his nation and to 
trample down the free people that he loved. 
One day he looked up to his Master and he 
said, “If you really are God and control the 
destiny of this situation, why is it that good 
men are being trampled upon by evil men?” 
I am sure many of us have had that same 
thought many times. The Master told him 
what I think He would tell us, that these 
are the testing times. 

Winston Churchill said one time, when 
they fought the Battle of Britain, “If we can 
win this battle, the historians a thousand 
years from now will say this was mankind's 
most shining hour.” 

I tell you in all sincerity, my friends, if we, 
the people of America—and you are the 
spearheads of this great democratic govern- 
ment of ours—if we can win through the 
perils and the difficulties that are ours in the 
day and age in which we live, frail and mortal 
and erring as we are, it will be a bright and 
shining page in this history of the world, 
and don’t you ever doubt it. 

We have something in this country of ours 
that no other Nation in the world enjoys. 
We have not only the best system of gov- 
ernment, we have almost the only free sys- 
tem of government left in this world, and I 
think, my friends, that we will only be able 
to retain it as long as we make democracy a 
virile, moving force at the grass roots. 

Communism is nothing but an idea. It 
never succeeds except in those places where 
people become complacent, yes; indifferent, 
certainly; apathetic, indeed. It never suc- 
ceeds where democracy really works. So in 
our country, east, north, south, and west, 
let’s get unity between local government and 
your Federal Government, because in unity 
will come the power with which to do the 
job. 

I don’t know now who wrote them, but 
here are some lines which I want ta leave 
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with you as representing what I think is the 
need: 
“God, give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private 





Thoughts for 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS A ‘> 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Exchange Club of 
Cleveland, Dr. Louis A. Warren, noted 
authority on Lincolniana and historian 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co., discussed some highly important, 
though not so well understood, phases 
of the character of Abraham Lincoln and 
the true interpretation of his Gettysburg 
Address which latter he suggested be- 
come an appendage to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Carl A. Brasington, former president 
of the Exchange Club, suggested that an 
insertion be made in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Gettysburg Address. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the above-men- 
tioned in the Appendix. This should 
have a stimulating effect on all of us 
who believe in the principles of these 
famous documents: 


LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicatcd 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation 
s0 conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a lerger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 





cause for which they gave the 

ure of devotion—that we here highly ve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that government 


of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Tue Unanimous DECLARATION OF THE 13 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

When, in the Course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, 
among the Powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these, are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
Powers from the consent of the governed. 
That, whenever any form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such Principles, and organiz- 
ing its Powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should 
not be Changed for light and transient Causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath shewn, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But, when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same Object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new Guards for 
their future Security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former Systems of Gov- 
ernment. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legislature; a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unsual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representatives houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their excercise; the State 
in the mean time exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 
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He has obstructed the administration of 
Justice, by refusing his assent to laws for es- 
tablishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harrass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of Peace, 
Standing Armies, without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent of and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legis- 
lation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from 
Punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these 
States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of 
the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our 
Consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of Trial ty Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be 
tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring province, establish- 
in; therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries, so as to render it 
at once an example and fit instrument for 
introdcing the same absolute rule into 
these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing 
our most valuable Laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with Power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and wag- 
ing War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
Lives of our People. 

He is at this time transporting large Arm- 
fes of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the 
works of death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun vith circumstances of Cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens, 
taken Captive on the high Seas, to bear 
Arms against their Country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and Brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule 
of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions, We 
have petitioned for Redress, in the most 
humble terms: Our repeated Petitions, have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit 
to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to 
our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legis- 
lature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have con- 
jured them by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which, 
would inevitably interrupt our connexions 
and They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
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guinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity, which denounces our Sepera- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 
We therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority 
of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, That these United Colo- 
nies are, and of Right, ought to be Free and 
Independent States; that they are Absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connexion between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and cught 
to be totally dissolved; and that, as Free and 
Independent States, they have full power to 
levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
and establish Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and Things which Independent States 
may of right do. And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honour. 

John Hancock; Josiah Bartlett; Wm. 
Whipple; Saml. Adams; John Adams; 
Robt. Treat Paine; Elbridge Gerry; 
Steph. Hopkins; William Ellery; Roger 
Sherman; Samel. Huntington; Wm. 
Williams; Oliver Wolcott; Matthew 
Thornton; Wm. Floyd; Phil. Livington; 
Frans. Lewis; Lewis Morris; Richd. 
Stockton; Jno. Witherspoon; Fras. 
Hopkinson; John Hart; Abra. Clark; 
Robt. Morris; Benjamin Rush; Benja. 
Franklin; John Morton; Geo. Clymer; 
Jas. Smith; Geo. Taylor; James Wil- 
son; Geo. Ross; Cesar Rodney; Geo. 
Read; Thos. M:Kean; Samuel Chase; 
Wm. Paca; Thos. Stone; Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton; George Wythe; 
Richard Henry Lee; Th. Jefferson; 
Benja. Harrison; Thos. Nelson, Jr.; 
Prancis Lightfoot Lee; Carter Braxton; 
Wm. Hooper; Joseph Hewes; John 
Penn; Edward Rutledge; Thos. Hey- 
ward, Junr.; Thomas Lynch, Junr.; 
Arthur Middleton; Button Gwinnett; 
Lyman Hall; Geo. Walton. 


What Can the Ordinary Citizen Do? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W.cWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. GWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp my address de- 
livered at the January 23, 1952, meeting 
of the board of directors of the New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association, Inc., at 
Llewellyn Park, N. J. It follows: 


Wat Can THE OrpINnary CrTIzZEN Do? 


I want to answer the questions most often 
asked of Congressmen today; “What can I, 
an ordinary unorganized politically inartic- 
ulate citizen, do about the unbearable bur- 
dens of our Government and its corruption?” 

Since the beginning of our country the 
States have been limited in what they could 
take from the people in taxes. The counties 
are all limited. They can take only 2 or 3 
percent of the assessed valuation for local 
governmental purposes. Generally speaking, 
the cities are limited. 

Besides that the old-fashioned American 
competition between the States and the cities 
restrains them in what they take. For if the 
power to tax you is abused in Massachusetts 


you can move over to Connecticut or New 
York or Florida. So we have constitutional 
or charter limitations generally speaking, 
except in the Federal Government. 

The people can elect a Socialist mayor of 
Bridgeport or Milwaukee and go to sleep at 
night knowing that he can’t do much about 
taking the city into socialism. They have 
already drawn that old purse string, which 
is the way we control our politicians. 

We ought to be able to elect even a Social- 
ist President of the United States and still 
sleep in peace at night, knowing that he has 
been limited in what he may do. Unfortu- 
nately he is not now limited. 

For 125 years, up to 1916, Presidents were 
all limited. The Federal Government could 
not even levy an income tax. It had to live 
by excise taxes and tariffs. 

In 1913 the most tragic thing happened. 
Congress put to the States a new kind of 
constitutional amendment which for the first 
time in our history extended, instead of 
further limiting, the power of Government 
to tax and spend. 

All amendments to the Constitution ex- 
cept this sixteenth amer Iment were designed 
to restrict and tie down the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than enlarge its power. But 
the sixteenth amendment, adopted in 1913, 
set us on our road to ruin, the road to 
socialism. Now little is left of the consti- 
tutional limitations on Government except 
the Bill of Rights. We operate a welfare 
state instead of a constitutional Republic. 

It is clear that the real genius that was 
once our Government was the limitation on 
what Government could do. It wasn’t repre- 
sentative Government, or the checks and 
balances so much talked about. It wasn’t 
popular voting. Jefferson pointed it out so 
well when he said, “Do not talk to me about 
the integrity of public officials. I say 
chain”—he used the word—‘“chain the poli- 
ticians to the limitations of the Constitution 
itself.” 

The function of Government was to be that 
of maintaining, and extolling, and encourag- 
ing individual responsibility, the exercise of 
the individual in his pursuit of happiness, 
property, life, and liberty. That was all that 
man-made Government was designed to do. 
It was dedicated for the first time in history 
to the religious concept that man gets his 
freedom and his rights, which are inalienable, 
from God. Our Government was dedicated 
to the task of protecting the exercise of self- 
government under God's law. After 140 years 
what happened? 

Harry Truman gets a lot of blame. But 
he does not exercise any power or spend a 
dime that Congress does not give him. And 
what’s more, a majority in Congress are going 
to be elected in November by making the 
same promises to the people of appropria- 
tions in return for their votes, that Truman 
makes. 

They are going to fix prices and wages in 
your business. They'll tell you what rents 
you can charge. They'll stop you from buy- 
ing your own insurance until you pay for 
Government insurance. Then they will 
spend the premiums you pay, as if they were 
taxes, and put an I O U in the till for your 
account. 

They will take no less than 20 percent, then 
30 or 40 or 90 percent of your income to 
manage for you or to redistribute to others. 
They will tell you how much they want for 
public housing, how much they will take 
from you to loan to others, how much for 
subsidies, how much for labor, charity, se- 
curity, education, insurance, unemployment 
relief, foreign relief, etc. 

Even in the year 1951—this last year with 
its scarcity of labor—Congress appropriated 
a billion dollars for unemployment relief, 
which went to 2,500,000 people. That meant 
$300 to $500 apiece for their votes. 

We found 8 percent of the tOtal popula- 
tion of Oklahoma—that rich oil State— 


drawing down unemployment relief, some of 
them driving up in their Cadillacs to get 
their hand-outs. 

All told, 17,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
draw annually benefits and hand-outs in un- 
countable billions. Just multiply that by 
three to get some idea of the fantastic at- 
tempt to buy elections with taxpayers’ 
money. All this means that a majority in 
Congress is already hopelessly committed to 
the Socialist program of redistributing the 
wealth of the Nation. Congressmen make 
promises back home before election to do 
these things that a majority in the next Con- 
gress is going to continue to do. That will 
be true even though we get another Presi- 
dent. A majority will continue, because once 
you drive onto the road to socialism you can- 
not voluntarily stop. It is a political im- 
possibility. 

For example: Congress has already author- 
ized a million public houses. That means the 
taxpayers are forced to give a million fam- 
ilies half-rent and relieve them from pay- 
ing municipal taxes for education, streets, 
police, and other municipal services. That 
is a hand-out of the best sort. There are 
10,000,000 other families just as much en- 
titled to public housing at half-rent and no 
municipal taxes, as the million already in 
possession of the houses that have been built. 

D9 you think you can write a letter to your 
Congressman and say, “Now be sensible, 
stand up and fight, reduce taxes and cor- 
ruption,” when thousands are marching up 
and down the halls of Congress demanding 
equal treatment with those already getting 
Government benefits. 

There is something very poisonous and 
corrupting in this socializing process. It af- 
fects all of us. You wouldn't think bankers 
would be affected though, would you? In- 
stead of loaning you five or six or seven 
thousand dollars to build a house, and going 
to the expense of having an organization to 
take care of such credits, what do they do? 
They buy public-housing certificates, in the 
socializing process. Billions of dollars of 
them—3 percent, tax exempt. That is as 
good as 5 percent. 

Our banks have seven or eight times their 
capital invested in Government bonds. At 
2 percent, multiplied by seven, that is 14 per- 
cent on their capital invested. Will they 
fight to restore liberty and kill socialism? 
They did not fight in 1789. 

Nearly all of us participate, almost with- 
out knowing it, in this process of socializa- 
tion. For example, half of our houses are 
now being built, and have been for some 
years, by the Federal Government, or the 
guaranty of credits that come through the 
Federal Government. We are almost com- 
pletely socialized in this area of housing—a 
very vital area in ou. economy. 

Do you think a mere Congressman can 
stop it? We tried to stop RFC after Senator 
KEFAUVER exposed the corruption in RFC on 
television. Congress couldn't even repeal 
RFC in the height of corruption. That gives 
you, the ordinary citizen, an inkling of the 
size of the job you have to do. 

The administration put on a good front 
and removed a few alley criminals Keravver 
exposed. Then it appointed a very decent 
Republican to head up this RFC business of 
taking from citizens billions by force and 
lending the proceeds to others, and this con- 
tinued the big-time crime as before. 

Subsidies to farmers will continue in bil- 
lions. On the floor of the House a kind of 
auction is conducted. Talk goes on about 
buying votes of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 


The party that refuses to come along and » 


bid higher in this subsidy business is threat- 
ened with defeat in the fall. As long as this 
auction—this process of building houses, 
making loans, giving subsidies, unemploy- 
ment relief, old-age security, price controls, 
and wage boosts through politics continues 
there can be, there will be, no reduction in 
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taxes. They will rise instead. For, so long 
as Congress has unlimited power to tax and 
spend it will do so. 

We thought we had a $30,000,000,000 insur- 
ance fund that would liquidate the claims of 
the old people as they reached 65. But Con- 
gress and the President have spent those 
thirty billions as they were collected, like any 
other tax receipts. Now the old-age people 
a-2 getting their claims paid, not out of their 
savings, but out of current taxes that must 
be levied by Congress each year. 

By the way, at the last session of Con- 
gress it put 4,000,000 more people past 65 
under the old social-security program. 
Those people had not paid a dime into the 
insurance fund. But if those 4,000,000 can 
devise some way of paying six quarterly in- 
stallments totaling $121.50 they will get $80 
a month for the rest of their lives and their 
widows will get $40 a month. Based on the 
life expectancy tables this is an insurance 
policy worth $16,000 to each of 4,000,000 citi- 
zens. Do you think this will ever be stopped 
in Congress? Look at the record for 20 years. 
What comfort do you get? 

Did any of you ever run for office? Do you 
know how it must feel to have one or more 
of these groups just described come to a 
Congressman just before election and shake 
under his nose 2,000, 3,000, or maybe 5,000 
votes or more? There are a hundred congres- 
sional districts where less than 5 percent of 
the vote or less than 5,000 votes determines 
which man goes to Congress. Less than 3 
percent in 50 districts determined the out- 
come in 1948. 

The majcrity of Americans vote tradition- 
ally Republican or Democrat. Majorities are 
indifferent, disinterested, often ignorant, 
and very often corrupted as we have seen. 
Fifty percent of them do not vote at all. 
They may not want anything so they are 
not personally interested in voting. On the 
other hand the minorities, little, well-organ- 
ized groups determined to get what they 
want march to the polls between the regular 
party voters and elect their man. 

This modern world is obviously ruled by 
minority groups who make their will effec- 
tive in elections, in legislation, and appro- 
priations. The others indifferently go along. 

That this is so should not discourage but 
rather encourage the patriotic citizen who is 
asking, “What can I do?” You can do what 
we see all minorities do. 

Such groups as are represented here can 
imitate the organization of the minority 
groups we have discussed tonight. The little 
rental property owners, trade groups of all 
sorts, doctors, lawyers, service groups, tax- 
payers associations, even the service clubs, 
all want liberty. They can have it for an- 
other 125 yeers as we've had it in the past 
if they will organize. Fortunately the found- 
ers of the Constitution set up the procedure 
to follow. A war is unnecessary. A faithful 
few, well organized and hard working, that 
want nothing but liberty can do it. 

They must go in committees to the State 
capitols: Boston, Trenton, Albany, Indianap- 
olis, etc. They must get 32 states to me- 
morialize Congress to put the same kind of 
limitations on itself that we have retained in 
our other political subdivisions. On demand 
of 32 States, Congress must formally submit 
the limitation demanded, for approval to all 
of the State legislatures. Then when 386 
of them approve the limitation becomes a 
binding part of the Constitution. 
has no alternative—it must approve. And 
the president cannot veto it. The procedure 
is the same as that followed last year when 
the States demanded an amendment limiting 
&@ president to two terms. 

The limitation should be 5 percent of the 
mational income to cover non-military costs 
of government. The national income being 
$250,000,000,000, 5 percent would be $12,500,- 
0C0,000 for the legitimate non-military func- 
tions of the Government, That would take 
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ment doesn’t. 

The evils and corruption of our present 
administration of government can’t be 
stopped at popular elections. One pressure 
group can’t be stopped unless they are all 
stopped. Each group will fight for it’s hand- 
outs so long as the others are getting theirs. 
The co~stitutional limitation on everybody 
is the only device that has 
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to dispose of their products for better 
higher purposes than they themselves 
ble 


of. 
life of the welfare state depends 
support of groups more or less satis- 
th the special benefits they receive 
. When the individual is under com- 
pulsion to rerve these ends his freedom is 
gone. And with it the very practical source 
of and shelter and the good life goes too. 
We had this precious substance for a long 
time. It must not be permanently replaced 
by tho false promises of Government. To 
recover and reestablish it is worth a fight. 
Will you make this fight? God help you to 
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OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Dewey Anderson, Public Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D. C., which ap- 
peared in the February 1952 issue of Ma- 
chinists Monthly Journal, International 
Association of Machinists, AFL: 

INFLATION CONCER"'S EVERYBODY 

Here is the headline that has blazened 
atop millions of copies of an article written 
by one of the conservative political leaders of 
the country recently in the widely read 
Readers Digest. It could have the effect of 

our faith in the Government, 
its money and its future. 

Yet there is so much truth in such a topic 
and at the same time so many wrong con- 


The plain fact is that the isolationist, anti- 
labor, anti-New Deal elements in the country 
are trying to play upon the lack of specific 
knowledge of the people about such eco- 
nomic matters. 

Once people are won over to a belief that 
they are being hopelessly ruined by the in- 


The line taken by such writers is that we 
ust not have wage increases because they 
Europe is in- 

are in- 


Apparently, they would have us go through 
the price wringer of deflation to bring prices 
down, although that way we would once 
more have workers at the gate waiting for 
jobs that didn’t show up when the final 


blew. 
Americans better get ourselves 
straightened out in this subject of inflation, 
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war in June 1950. And for all who have not 
had at least a corresponding rise in their 
dollar income to offset it, that has meant a 
serious loss in their way of life. 

The conclusions that the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man economic and social policies have pro- 
duced this inflation is what the reactionary 
writers of today would have us believe. We 
would be well-advised to proceed with cau- 
tion before taking that leap. 

For, severe as the price rise has been, it 
does not signify that the country is head- 
ing down the toboggan to ruin. Our job is 
to stop it, without losing any of our essen- 
tial freedoms, any of the great social gains 
of the past 20 years, or lowering our stand- 
ards of living, which for a considerable num- 
ber of our people are not high enough even 
today. 

Gas chief way the reactionary forces in 
this Nation seek to have us stop inflation 
is to stop Government spending. They fail 
to tell you that 85 percent of the 1952 Fed- 
eral Government budget, or more than $61,- 
000,000,000 goes for past and present military 
costs; that the entire education, health, and 
welfare program of the Government takes less 
than 10 percent of the 1952 budget. And 
even if the entire general Government were 
wiped out in an economy wave, it would save 
the taxpayers only 2.5 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. 

These people never come clean about just 
what items in the Federal Government bill 
they would cut out. They are delightfully 
vague about the big savings to be made by 
cutting Government services which the peo- 
ple need and have won against great odds in 
the political arena. 

LET’S NOT BE SCARED INTO ACTION 

They know, but don’t tell you, that it’s the 
pressure of huge spending for defense, and 
the withdrawal of goods which civilians 
usually buy to make way for the use of steel 
and other scarce materials for defense that 
put the big pressure on which results in in- 
flation. 

We feel that only a return to peace after 
the danger of Communist aggression has 
been removed will finally relieve this pres- 
sure. 

These people are using the oppressive in- 
flationary situation to try to cut Government 
services back to something like the kind of 
Government we had in the Mellon-Coolidge- 
Hoover days. The days before social se- 
curity—remember? Their motive comes 
clear as we think about it. 

They want us to give back the power 
Pranklin Roosevelt wrested from Wall Street 
and lodged in Government institutions rep- 
resenting the people—such organizations as 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, Social Security Administration, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission 

To get them back into Wall Street and 
away from Washington, they must first 
frighten us all into a panic. So they show 
us that our 1939 dollar is now worth only 
45 cents; that in the inflationary process 
many among us have lost lifetime savings 

and our retirement plans have been ruined. 

It's such a strong argument that a lot of 
people could be scared into panicky action 
against the very things in Government we 
have fought so hard and long to get. That 
way is not the way to fight inflation, for 
we only defeat ourselves in the process. 

What is the sensible thing to do? First, 
keep calm, just as we must when confronted 
with any personal crisis. The inflation we 
have is severe; it is hurting a lot of people. 
But it is manageable. The job is to get it 
in hand. We must not be scared into re- 
action. 

There is no single over-all technique for 
putting on the brakes, because the inflation- 

ary disorder is complicated. We need, for 
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the short run, workable controls over prices, 
the flow of materials, credit and the supply 
of money reaching the market place. 


PANIC IS NO INFLATION REMEDY 


We need more than lip service to the pay- 
as-we-go notion of Government budgeting; 
with heavy enough taxes imposed on those 
with surplus above a decent living standard 
so that what the Government must spend 
is paid for out of currently collected taxes. 
That means, in all likelihood, more taxes 
next year. 

Recently the Public Affairs Institute 
offered the suggestion for a deep-freeze sav- 
ings plan that would do two things: Help 
people save surplus money, and return it to 
them at its original face value later on. Any 
attempt to put through a sales tax under 
the pressure to find funds for the Govern- 
ment and stop unnecessary buying should 
be decried. 

We need to revise our thinking about the 
level of participation in mutual security of 
our free nation allies against communism. 
Probably it ought to include spreading the 
defense orders to some of these nations, 
notably Italy and Germany, and perhaps 
England and France, where manpower is not 
fully employed and some idle facilities exist. 

This would make the NATO goals more 
realistic. It could make these European 
countries economically, and hence politi- 
cally, more stable. This could remove some 
pressure within the United States and allow 
larger emphasis on goods for civilian con- 
sumption. 

It may mean, too, that special treatment 
must be accorded parts of our economy ad- 
versely affected by the impact of defense, 
where, for example, unemployment results 
from the shift to defense contracts. 

Even this partial recital of the way to get 
inflation under control indicates that it is 
not only a complicated matter, but not one 
to be approached in a panic that would see 
us destroying the gains the people have made 
since the trough of the great depression. 

One thing is certain; while it means that 
we allow no fads or frills in Government 
spending and make sure that we get full 
value for every tax dollar, it does not mean 
that we curtail Government services which 
are essential in maintaining the morale of 
our home front, which is the foundation of 
America’s strength. 





Give America a Choice—Let’s Pick Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 41, 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker Bos Tart 
in Fifty-two! The times cry for a man 
of principle, a man of sturdy character, 
a man rooted in the fundamental virtues 
our generation is forgetting. 

America needs Bos Tarr. We need 
him because he is the direct. antithesis 
to everything that has characterized the 
disintegration of our national life at 
home and the loss of our prestige abroad. 
We need him because he stands for in- 
tegrity in Government and the preserva- 
tion of those virtues which have built 
this Republic. 

No Government can survive without 
honesty and honor. These fundamental 
attributes have been lost today. Bos 
Tart’s election would restore them over- 
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night. The influence-mongers, the shad- 
owy figures behind the scenes, the con- 
niving public officials, the bribe-takers, 
the Washington-insiders with out- 
stretched hand and door-opening keys 
flourish in the political climate of our 
capital today because it is “easy-come, 
easy-go.” They would hastily fold up 
their tents and disappear into the night 
on the morning after the election next 
November, if Bos Tarr were our nominee. 

No one can exaggerate the importance 
of this basic change in Governmental at- 
titudes. It is not just a “clean-up” that 
is needed. It is a wholesale, determined, 
step-by-step turn-out that we must have, 

Bos Tart is the symbol of everything that 
we require to achieve this result. The 
things that have gone on in our Internal 
Revenue Bureau, in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, in agencies charged 
with the expenditure of public funds for 
military procurement have become na- 
tional scandals. Those responsible for 
the squandering of public funds would 
not last a day with Bos Tart. 

But the elimination of corruption is 
not the only major issue that cries aloud 
for surgery by Senator Tarr. The whole 
trend of executive action in this troubled 
era demands reexamination. 

Under the stress of war and the alarms 
of war, our Presidents of recent years 
have called for new expansions of emer- 
gency power. Authority has been piled 
upon authority and vested in the White 
House, Decisions of policy affecting the 
lives of every American have been dele- 
gated by subservient Congresses to om- 
nivorous bureaucracy. Administrative 
law has become more important than 
congressional legislation. And stemming 
from this change in the functioning of 
our Government, our Presidents have es- 
tablished as doctrine what would once 
have been regarded a usurpation of 
power. The treaty-making provisions 
of the Federal Constitution have been 
circumvented to permit the President to 
negotiate “agreements” without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

New extensions of power have been 
seized by the White House to permit the 
dispatch of American troops to foreign 
lands without prior declaration of war 
and without so much as consultation 
with Congress. 

These are crucial problems that go di- 
rectly to the heart of the American con- 
stitutional system. No one has pre- 
sented them with the clarity and insight 

of Ropert Tart. No one in Washing- 
ton has risen more frequently and more 
eloquently than the senior Senator from 
Ohio to challenge these departures from 
the American tradition. When our pres- 
ent President, in a moment of irritation 

* and anger, proposed to throw all railroad 
workers who dared to strike into the 
Army, it was Bos Tart who rose to pre- 
sent the constitutional issues which the 
President's proposal transgressed. 

This is the approach of an American 
who is steeped in the American pattern 
of thought and action. Bos Tart reacts 
instantly and instinctively with the reac- 
tion of those men who charted the course 
of American history. He is a funda- 
mental American who understands the 
underlying significance of our system of 
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checks and balances, who knows that big 
Government unchecked and unrestrained 
is a potential threat to the freedom of the 
people of America. Yet, he knows too 
that there is no turning back the hands 
of time, that we are the biggest Nation 
in a big, closely knit world, and he has 
proposed a program of international ac- 
tion that is realistic and honest. 

It was Bos Tarr who pointed out 
clearly and fearlessly—when it was un- 
popular to say so—that a United Nations 
with a veto can achieve neither legisla- 
tive nor executive potency. It was Bos 
Tart who asserted that equal justice un- 
der law for all powers, big or small, must 
be the keystone in the arch of a working 
international society. 

These are the issues on which the cam- 
paign of 1952 will be fought. They are 
the issues made by Bos Tarr upon the 
floor of the United States Senate, across 
the forums of the Nation, in the daily re- 
ports of congressional currents. 

For the first time since 1932, the Re- 
publican Party has the opportunity to 
present these issues to the voters of our 
country on a clear-cut, clearly expressed 
basis. From that date to this, they have 
never been offered in this way. Our citi- 
zens have never enjoyed the opportunity 
to pass upon the basic changes in our 
Government and its operations in the 
past 20 years. 

In 1936, we were caught in the midst 
of a world-wide depression, and people 
reasoned with economic hunger. WPA, 
CWA, CCC camps, the era of novelty 
swept the country. Nineteen hundred 
and forty found us on the eve of war and 
fear dominated the political horizon. 
In 1944, were were at war, and, almost 
without pause, we kept our thoughts on 
the struggle overseas. By 1948 the 
country seemed ripe for change, but we 
offered no clearly defined alternatives to 
what we had, and the people chose to 
retain what they knew rather than ac- 
cept what seemed to be an imitation. 

This time, we have the God-given 
chance to offer the Nation a choice. 

It can be an unblurred choice, defined 
in black and white. 

We can present that choice if we 
name a man who is willing to challenge 
the opposition on fundamentals, not on 
externals; on principles, not on methods; 
on basic issues, not on technical details. 

Bos Tart is the man above all men in 
the Republican see ty today qualified to 


standing 
point of the Republican Party. 

The people of our country have shown 
their eagerness to accept this viewpoint 
when it is presented to them intelli- 
gently, forcefully, and constructively. 
By their votes in Ohio, the people of the 
State that is a typical cross section of 
the industrial, farming, and thinking 
community of America have shown that 
Bos TaFt’s reasoning, courage, vigor, and 
judgment make friends and influence 
voters. The 7,000,000 people of Ohio are 
just like the 150,000,000 people of the 
United States. They gave Bos Tarr the 
greatest majority ever received by a can- 


didate for public office in the history of 
the State. 

Integrity and deep sincerity are still 
political assets when the people under- 
stand the issues. Bos Tarr for Presi- 
dent makes all Americans understand 
them—and vote for them. Let us give 
America an honest chance to choose be- 
tween the kind of country our children 
will want to live in and the Government- 
ridden, bureaucracy-dominated, tax 
slavery we are on the road to achieving. 
We can give America that choice if we 
nominate Bos Tart for President in 1952. 

Are we equal to this challenge to re- 
store America to the tradition which has 
made us great? If we are, our choice 
must be as clear as America’s—ROBERT 
A, Tart. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. b 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 
Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, a recent issue 


of the New York Times carried an article 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J., announcing 





paper stating that the Government had 
announced new restrictions on the build- 
ing of homes, limiting them as to the use 
of copper, aluminum, steel, and other 
materials. At the moment I tore out the 
articles and wrote across the one an- 


gram seems to be doing us more harm 
than it is the enemy.” 

After some days of reflection, Mr. 
Speaker, I am more convinced than ever 
that my spontaneous reaction, while per- 
haps not altogether accurate, does have 
enough of the truth in it to require 
sensible men everywhere to carefully ex- 
amine our present program of spending. 

It is basic that we must have the ma- 
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I do not want to appear unfair or 
demagogic in calling the attention of 
this House to this matter, but it is, I 
believe, of the utmost importance to the 
national defense that we most carefully 
scrutinize our military spending. Par- 
ticularly this applies, I believe, to huge 
construction projects. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has, from all of the 
accounts which have reached me, ex- 
panded with a speed and recklessness 
which disregards the cost to the taxpay- 
ers. Because it is done under the cloak 
of secrecy I am certain in my own mind 
that millions have been foolishly and 
recklessly spent which have added nei- 
ther to the development of atomic energy 
or to the defense of our country. The 
dog and cat hospital incident of last 
year, which most of you will recall, is an 
example of the foolishness of some of 
those who plan, develop, and construct 
under the gufSe of national security. 

I have been studying the budget of 
the United States Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 1953 for the past 
few weeks. I am convinced that many 
cuts can be made. It will take the full 
time of the 435 Members of this House 
to do this intelligently. It is a responsi- 
bility that we cannot delegate to any 
individual or any group outside of the 
legislative branch, nor can we expect the 
few members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to do the entire job. 

It might be in the interest of our coun- 
try, our economy, and our national de- 
fense if the Congress took a new look at 
all of the authorizations for Federal con- 

struction pending at this time. It could 
— be that we might, on hindsight, come 
the conclusion that many million, 
a perhaps a billion or so, dollars’ worth 
of construction now authorized, planned, 
and proposed could be suspended and 
held in abeyance until such time as ma- 
terials were more plentiful and proposed 
expenditures were more in line with our 
income. 

Mr. Speaker, the entity of Government 
must reflect great self-discipline if it is 
to lead and inspire the heavily burdened 
taxpayers in these times of great na- 
tional problems. The Congress as a body 
and the Congressmen as individual rep- 
resentatives would reflect great credit 
upon this noble institution if, during the 
next few weeks and months, forgetting 
natural political inclinations to blame 
and defame, they would unite in a 
studied and sincere effort to bring our 
budget into focus. Too, the Department 
of Defense is in a position to render great 
service to the economic, as well as the 
military, defense of our country, by co- 
operating in cutting from its plans and 
proposals all construction and develop- 
ment which could be done at a later date. 

I propose to point out to the House 
during the next few weeks numerous 
items of appropriations in the budget 
which seem to lend themselves either to 
complete removal or drastic reduction. 
It is my desire that such statements will 
stimulate an interest which, multiplied 
by a majority of this body, might well 
eliminate several billion dollars from the 
proposed budget. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW NV 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an article 
written by me entitled “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” This appeared in several New 
Hampshire newspapers last week: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Next Tuesday, February 12, is the one 
hundred and forty-third anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. Lincoln was 
the sixteenth President of the United States 
and the first Republican to occupy the high- 
est office in the land. In February of each 
year there are held throughout the United 
States Lincoln Day dinners. These occasions 
are for the purpose of paying respect to the 
work of the Civil War President and to honor 
a man whose statesmanship and leadership 
towered not only high above his own gen- 
eration, but stand as an enduring landmark 
to guide the footsteps of men in the middle 
of this turbulent twentieth century. The 
stature and influence of Abraham Lincoln 
has constantly grown as succeeding genera- 
tions have recognized his imperishable con- 
tribution to the freedom, well-being, and 
happiness of mankind. Truly, as Edwin M. 
Stanton, then Secretary of War, said when 
Abraham Lincoln died in Washington on 
April 15, 1865: “Now he belongs to the ages.” 


THE ISSUE OF OUR TIME 


The transcending issue of this decade with 
which the free world is contending may be 
well stated by recalling the immortal words 
of the Gettysburg Address, delivered by Abra- 
ham Lincoln on November 19, 1863, as part 
of the ceremonies dedicating the Civil War 
battlefield as a national cemetery for the 
Union dead: “Fourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure.” 

Tt is highly appropriate to say that now we 
are engaged in a globe-encircling conflict 
testing whether free civilization or any civili- 
zation “so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” The test to which Lincoln 
referred in his Gettysburg Address was met 
and resolved affirmatively. The Nation “con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal” has 
endured. Just as our brave and inspired 
predecessors of Lincoln's generation made 
possible the continuance of a united Repub- 
lic, so must we with the same type of reso- 
lution make certain beyond any doubt that 
free civilization will endure for the genera- 
tions who are to live upon this planet after 
we who are now participants in the current 
struggle no longer walk upon the stage of 
human affairs. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE WORLD TODAY 
Were Lincoln alive today he would thor- 
oughly grasp and understand the world sit- 
uation. He would immediately discern that 
‘this is a life-and-death struggle between 
international communism and the free world. 
He would recognize that our people are re- 
solved to make any sacrifice to win this con- 
flict. He would also know that the people 
are demanding of their representatives and 
their leaders s~und judgment in public af- 
fairs both domestic and foreign. Lincoln 





would not be confused or misled by the 
subtle Communist propaganda and the Com- 
munist methods of deceit and infiltration. 
He would have never been deceived by the 
phony proposal for a truce in Korea that 
was made by the Communists last June. 
Lincoln would be liberal not reactionary. He 
would be far-sighted and not blind to the 
facts of international life. 

Lincoln would meet the threats to democ- 
racy, both domestic and foreign, with cour- 
age, not timidity. He would stand for ade- 
quate national defense, soundly financed, 
without duplication, waste, and inefficiency. 
He would be unalterably opposed to any and 
all attempts to appease the unappeasable. 
Just as he knew that there could be no com- 
promise on the deep and burning question 
of firmly establishing the Federal Union, so 
he would know that there is not even the 
remotest possibility of compromising with 
the Communists. Lincoln would do what- 
ever is necessary to win both the cold and 
the hot wars. 

Let us keep in mind that despite the 
fact he was one of the gentlest men who 
ever lived, Lincoln was at the same time 
capable of organizing and carrying through 
to a successful conclusion one of the most 
bitterly fought wars in all history. He never 
flinched from the price that was necessary 
for a permanent and united country. Lin- 
coln would do whatever is necessary, take 
whatever action is required, and would em- 
ploy every weapon in the arsenal of the free 
nations to defeat the Communist menace 
wherever found. There would be no com- 
promise, either in Europe or in Asia. Lincoln 
would never have dismissed MacArthur. 

THE CURRENT BATTLE 

The last words of the Gettysburg Address, 
how brilliantly they stand out as the most 
inspirational of all oratorical jewels: “that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
Truly, the Government of the United States 
must always be a “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” If we inter- 
pret Lincoln correctly, I am convinced these 
words mean that the government for the 
people should employ every sound measure 
and every valid means to increase and aug- 
ment the general welfare of all the people. 
These words are particularly significant in 
1952 as we attempt to understand and fird 
answers to the complex economic and politi- 
cal problems of our time. We realize that 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people” is being assaulted by the evil 
forces of international communism which 
would annihilate every semblance of human 
freedom and press down upon mankind the 
iron chains of slavery. Never have men been 
engaged in a more crucial struggle. The 
forces of freedom are mustering wherever 
the love of liberty stirs the souls of men. 
This current battle for the dignity of the 
human being must and can be won. 


THE SECOND INAUGURAL 


In the last paragraph of the second inau- 
gural are these immortal words: “With mal- 
ice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
a lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 

These words come ringing to us across the 
decades. They are as appropriate now as 
when uttered. We are in the process of try- 
ing to do all we can to achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations. Lincoln possessed a 
vision that pierced the future. He peered 
with incredible prescience down the cor- 
ridors of time to the very hours in which 
we live and even to the years which are to 
come. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


We can achieve the goal that Lincoln en- 
visioned by being determined that the threat 
of Communist Soviet tyranny shall not pre- 
vail. The evil designs of the Kremlin will 
be dashed to bits against the solid rocks 
of freedom. Let us from the observance of 
the anniversary of Lincoln's birthday and 
the study of Lincoln’s life take on new 
courage, receive fresh inspiration, and be re- 
solved to put into practice the principles 
of his leadership for the universal realization 
of the high ideals of freedom which consti- 
tute the heart and core of free civilization. 
Let us be resolved that from this hour we 
will approach the future with a construc- 
tive, intelligent, realistic, and positive pro- 
gram, with constructive, intelligent, real- 
istic, and positive leadership which will re- 
dound to the future glory and power of the 
United States, the greatest citadel of human 
freedom, social justice, and ce that Prov- 
idence has ever allowed to “#xist upon this 
earth. 





Question of the Week 


ees 
EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER Hy 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what has 


happened to Bill Oatis? Is he the “for- 
gotten man’’? 





The Betrayal of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





ZU 
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HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY E 


Or Nziw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, just 7 
years ago at Yalta, Stalin, Churchill, 
and Roosevelt conferred and the net re- 
sult was the betrayal of Poland. In 
short, Poland was sold down the river. 
It was at Yalta that the then ailing 
President, Stalin, and Churchill, sur- 
rounded by such advisers as Alger Hiss— 
who has been convicted of perjury and 
is now serving a 5-year term in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary—allowed Russia to 
practically annex our heroic ally, Poland. 

Poland became a slave state after the 
Yalta agreement and today its people 
live in a slave state under the heels of 
the Russian oppressor. Today we hear 
of evidence given before a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
by actual eyewitnesses telling of the 
murder of thousands of the flower of the 
Polish Army by the Russians in Katyn 
Forest. 

Poland was the first to fight the Nazis 
in World War II and was the first to 
be conquered by the Communists. In 
all its history Poland has always fought 
in the cause of freedom. In fact, as a 
fighting nation in World War II it never 
produced a quisling. But Poland not 
only suffered from the hands of her ene- 
mies but also from those who posed as 
her friends. The Yalta agreement was 
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ill conceived, without justification. No 
good has come from it and no good can 
be expected of it. 

All freedom-loving Americans pray 
with Americans of Polish descent that 
the time will soon come when Poland will 
again take her place by the side of the 
free nations of the world. 





Why Folks Who Complain About Public 
Officials Seldom Get Anywhere 


sitesi Ee actin 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER ¢% 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, first, they 
do not remember to register; second, 
they do not remember to transfer when 
they move; third, they do not remember 
to vote at primary elections; and, fourth, 
they do not remember to vote at the gen- 
eral elections. But since hope springs 
eternal in the political breast, maybe this 
year will be different. 








Yalta Brought Shame to Month of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Kosciusko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4’ 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, for all 
Americans, but especially for Americans 
of Polish birth or extraction, there is bit- 
ter irony in the fact that the month of 
February marks the anniversary of the 
betrayal of Poland at Yalta—a betrayal 
in which American leadership played a 
tragic and shameful part. 

Until that unhappy event, 7 years ago, 
the month of February has had a special 
Significance for all Polish-Americans. 
Not only did the month recall to them, 
as to all other Americans, the birth of 
Washington and Lincoln, but it also 
marked the aninversary of the birth of a 
Polish hero of the American Revolu- 
tion—Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

General Kosciusko was born February 
12, 1746. In 1776 Kosciusko, a captain 
of artillery in the Polish Army, came to 
America and volunteered his services to 
General Washington. He was commis- 
sioned a colonel] and made Washington's 
adjutant. He distinguished himself 
throughout the war, particularly at the 
Battles of New York and Yorktown. In 
1783 he was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral and given a vote of thanks and ex- 
tended the privilege of citizenship by the 
Continental Congress. 

In later years, Kosciusko fought val- 
fantly for Poland’s independence against 
both of the traditional enemies of that 
Nation’s freedom—Russia and Prussia. 

Even the shame of Yalta, bringing re- 
proach to the American people and un- 
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happy associations to the month of Feb- 
ruary, cannot overshadow the tradi- 
tional commemorations which we iden- 
tify with this month. 

There are abundant evidences that the 
American people repudiate the blunders 
and betrayals of Yalta, even as they 
grapple with the tragic problems which 
those blunders and betrayals have pro- 
duced, Let all of our fellow citizens of 
Polish origin cherish their faith in the 
ultimate freedom of Poland. The spirit 
of liberty which Washington, Lincoln, 
and Kosciusko exemplified lives on. 


Overcharges for i 
Year 1950 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN-( 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest dangers to the welfare of 
the American farmer is the attempt of 
the Power Trust to take over our rural- 
electrification program. 

If that should be done, there is no tell- 
ing what the farmers would have to pay 
for their electricity in the years to come. 
Nor is there any telling what the rest of 
the American people would have to pay 
for electricity, which is the greatest serv- 
ant mankind has ever known. 

The year I came to Congress, 1921, the 


During the 


and have it distributed at rates the peo- 
ple could afford to pay. The private 
power interests said we did not need any 


At this point I am inserting a state- 
ment showing the number of kilowatt- 
hours of electricity used in the United 
States each year from 1921, the year I 
came to Congress, through 1951. You 
will note that in that time it has in- 
aes from 37,000,000,000 kilowatt- 


In 1951 the private operators who gen- 
erate power for their own use produced 


370,000,000,000, would amount to 432,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours used by the 
American people in 1951. 

This increase has been largely due to 
the developments of the TVA, the Colum- 
bia River, the Colorado River, and other 
navigable streams throughout the coun- 
try, and to the spread of rural electrifi- 
cation. In 1921 I dare say that less than 
3 percent of the farm homes in this coun- 
try were electrified. Today we have 
more than 85 percent of them electrified, 
and in the district I represent, which had 








less than 1 percen* of its farms electri- 
fied even cs late as 1934, we now have 
more than 96 percent of our farms elec- 
trified. 

This table tells the greatest story one 
can imagine of the rapid growth in the 
—— of electricity during the last 30 years. 

The table referred to follows: 
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113, 812, 371, 000 

» 641, 804, 009 

, 837, 010, 009 

SOE .cnagncapensecenaewe 164, 787, 878, 000 
1943... ncccennececone -- 185,979, 476, 000 
lsusinietumanenineareth 217, 758, 831, 000 
1946... .nencseceencneecce 228, 188, 844, 000 
1945.........---....-... 222, 486, 283, 000 
1946...nnenececncncoecons 223, 177, 783, 000 
I9ET.. nn adnncancorsearen 255, 738, 984, 000 
en 282, 698, 214, 000 
EE cesneprasennee 291, 099, 543, 000 
We ceccnqeparacqesene= 329, 028, 000, 000 
1081. nccccneceeeneene-= 370, 234, 000, 000 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has wrought the greatest development of 
ancient or modern times. 

I also supported the development of 
the water power on the Columbia River 
and other navigable streams and their 
tributaries. If it had not been for the 
power supplied by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Columbia River, the 
chances are that we would not have de- 
veloped the atomic bomb and other mili- 
tary supplies that enabled us to win 
World War I. 

But the enemies of the TVA and the 
Columbia River development are always 
shouting “socialism” when they refer to 
public power. 

The truth of the business is that the 
power business is a public business. 
Electricity has become a necessity of our 
modern life, and it must be handled by a 
monopoly. It would be an absolute 
waste of money to have a half dozen 
concerns supplying electricity to the same 
city, town, orcommunity. The overhead 
charges would be so great the people 
could not pay them. 

Then, too, the water power in our 
navigable streams and their tributaries 
already belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That has been held by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
both the Ashwander case and the Appa- 
lachian Power case. It is public power 
to begin with. 

The last time I checked up on it, 
394,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydro- 
electric power was still going to waste 
every year in our navigable streams and 
their tributaries. It could be firmed up 
to the peak of the average year with 
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116,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of steam 
power, making a total of 510,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. This added to the 
amount we are now using would zive us 
more than 800,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year, which would be enough to operate 
every factory, supply every commercial 
enterprise, light every house, and heat 
every home in America. This would not 
include any of the power that might be 
generated by tidewater, or that scien- 
tists now tell us they can generate with 
sun heat. It would simply include the 
electricity we are now producing together 
with the water power now going to waste 
in this country, firmed up to the peak of 
the average year. 

As I said, I started the fight when I 
first came to Congress to get the water 
power of this Nation developed, and dis- 
tributed to the people at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. I have led the fight for rural 
electrification from the beginning. I 
want to get electricity to every farm- 
house that can be reached by the draft in 
times of war, or that the tax collector can 
find in times of peace. As late as 1933, 
less than 10 percent of our farmers even 
had electric lights. We now have more 
than 85 percent of the farm homes of 
this country electrified. I do not hesi- 


tate to say that if it had not been for 
the fight I have carried on here, the 
average farmer in this country would 
not have seen an electric light in his 
home for the next 50 years. As it is 
today, the average farmer has everything 
they have in the cities, except the noise 
and city taxes, traffic jams, and parking 
meters. The farmers of this Nation, 
their wives and children, are enjoying 
conveniences, and are living on a stand- 
ard, of which they never dreamed 30 
years ago. 

But the opposition tells us that this is 
socialism, and that we should turn all of 
the water power of this Nation and our 
rural electrification program over to the 
power trust, and give the private power 
interests complete control. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
Congress passed a law many years ago, 
over my protest, to give the telephone 
trust a monopoly, with the result that 
farmers in many areas had their tele- 
phones taken away from them, and the 
rates have skyrocketed by leaps and 
bounds. Compare your telephone bill 
with your electric bill. In my home in 
Tupelo, Miss., electricity in a 12-room 
house, where we have an electric range, 
an electric refrigerator, an electric 
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iron, electric lights, radio, and so 
forth, during the month of Decem- 
ber 1951, cost $5.90, while my tele- 
phone bill with two phones on one line, 
was $6.50 even if I never picked up the 
receiver. In my apartment here in 
Washington during the month of Janu- 
ary 1952, my electric bill for lights, re- 
frigerator, radio, and electric iron 
amounted to $2.54, while the gas for the 
cooking stove was 77 cents, making a 
total for both gas and electricity of $3.31. 
The telephone bill in that apartment for 
the same month was $6.04, even if I never 
picked up the receiver. I predict that if 
the American Congress goes to sleep and 
lets the power trust get a monopoly in 
this country, the rates will skyrocket by 
leaps and bounds, and the chances are 
that many farmers will have the elec- 
tricity taken out of their homes, just as 
was done by the telephone monopoly 
when it got control. 

At this point, I am inserting a table 
showing the total amount of electricity 
used in each State during the year 1950, 
the amount paid for it, and the over- 
charges according to the TVA rates, the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates, the Bonneville 
rates, and the Ontario rates. 

The table referred to follows: 
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1 Based on rates applicable in ade Miss. 
2 Based on rates applicable in McMinnville, Oreg. 
* Included in Maryland data, 


Estimated sales data for 1950 








Area served by Tennessee 


Valley Authority ! Tacoma, Wash. 
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Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 
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Power Administration ? Ontario, Canada 
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6, 995, 918, 000 | $73, 049, 300 $27, 156,116 | $38, 453, 937 | $34, 595, 363 | $52,771, 786 | $20, 277, 514 | $47,959,017 | $25, 000, 283 

1, 667, 592,000 | 27, 056, 400 13, 468, 289 | 12, 143, 478 14, 912,922 | 16,232,327 | 10,824,073 | 14, 133, 391 12, 923, 009 

2, 065,118,000 | 39, 257, 000 17, 912, 560 | 21,344,440 | 24,501,203} 14,755,797 | 22, 186, 421 17, 070, 579 

23, 234, 462, 000 | 373, 889, 500 218, 284, 203 | 155, 605, 297 | 207,816,297 | 76,073,203 | 269,068,994 | 104,820, 506 

1, 620, 517,000 | 39, 248, 100 18, 113, 730 } 21,134,370} 24, 167,063 | 15,081,037 | 20,877, 559 18, 370, 541 

: 1606, cusecdtcousced 3, 484, 864,000 | 85, 051, 000 32, 429,260 | 51,621,740 | 44,997,462 | 40,053,538 | 39, 320, 846 45, 730, 154 

. pores conpecuequocsesoe 591, 065,000 | 12, 828, 500 4, 905, 222 7, 923, 278 6, 600, 654 6, 227, 846 5, 793, 842 7, 034, 657 
Sn Oe CREED... Badcovanonsh igtebinakncsen<lotnsandicbeeclotiewsdsocccofesboriacoseqeleseteescne or pabsnaedecens eenemsnsneaselededeesessse0leceneeeses9esamarsecnseoce 

i EE 3, 754, 920,000 | 97,371,100 | 39, , 488 | 57,755,612 | 35,705,779 | 61,665,321 | 46,962,163 | 50,408,937 | 39, 275, 37 58, 095, 730 

> icee 4, 879, 843, 000 | 84,834,400 | 45,283,831 | 39,550,569 | 39,914,588 | 44,919,812 | 53,176,851 | 31,657,549 | 45, 577, 653 39, 256, 747 
Idaho... 1,890, 774,000 | 22,935,800 | 14,564,928 | 8,370,872] 12,773,236 | 10,162,564 | 17,022,962 5, 912,838 | 14, 598, 169 8, 337, 631 

i Tilinois... 17, 306, 945, 000 | 340,098, 900 | 170,311,173 | 169, 787,727 | 145, 084, 098 | 195,014, 802. | 197, 868,627 | 142, 230, 273 | 177, 536,588 | 162, 562,312 
Ind 8, 165, 388, 000 | 157, 234,800 | 78, 216,765 | 79,018,035 | 66, 849, 199 ), 385,601 | 90,743,682 | 66,491,118 | 80, 790, 588 76, 444, 212 

Towa... 3, 499, 536,000 | 85,420,600 | 40,882,949 | 44,537,651 | 35,806,534 | 49,614,066 | 47,826,730 | 37,593,870 | 41,343 290 44, 077, 310 
ne 2, 647, 908, 000 | 60,324,000 | 29,540,136 | 30,783,864 | 25,647,492 | 34,676,508 | 34,475,231 | 25,848,769 | 30,152,106 | 30, 171,894 

Kentucky... 3, 830, 635,000 | 68,899,800 | 37,716,271 | 31, 183,529 | 32,237,381 | 36,662,419 | 43,657,517 | 25, 242,283 | 38, 721, 691 36, 178, 109 
Se 3, 488, 607,000 | 62,109,200 | 29,700,942 | 32,408,258 | 25,906,753 | 26,202,447] 34,764,432 | 27,344,768 | 30,322, 301 31, 786, 899 

PE Go sccrskineicescena 1, 340, 542,000 | 30,087,700 | 13,895,286 | 16,192,414 12,102,414] 17,985,286} 16, 180,984) 13,906,716 | 13, 975, 297 16, 112, 403 

4] Maryland and District of 

t Columbia i felihaibigimaliberesal 5, 585,014, 000 | 107,349,800 | 56, 083, 866 48,034,269 | 59,315,531 | 65,548,546 | 41,801,254 | 50,079,356 48, 270, 444 

= Massachusetts..........-. 6, 534, 798, 000 | 174,177,500 | 74, 144, 968 63, 533, 515 | 110,643,985 | 85,925,028 | 88,252,472 | 76,027, 683 98, 149, 817 

‘ Michigan...... 13, 241, 267, 000 | 263, 052,000 | 122, 864, 464 | 140, 187, 536 | 107, 458,670 | 155, 593, 330 | 143, 951, 439 | 119, 100, 561 | 124, 566, 596 138, 485, 404 
M 4, 057, 338, 000 | 102,861,700 | 48,948,420 | 53,913,280 | 43,058,490 | 50,803,210 | 57,282,755 | 45,578,945 | 48, 962, 994 53, 898, 706 

Mississippi 1, 617, 056, 000 | 35, 530,300 | 17, 984, 797 17, 545, 503 15, 823, 5389 | 19, 706, 761 21, 064, 126 14, 466, 17 18, 044, 799 17, 485, 501 

iteourt 5, 477, 229, 000 | 113,015,500 | 60, 253, 099 52, 803,055 | 60,212,445 | 70,811,568 | 42,203,932] 61, 552, 511 51, 462, 989 

Montafa.. 2, 351, 265,000 | 24,824,300 | 14, 909, 028 12, 647,874 | 12,176,426 | 17, 249, 414 7, 574, 886 | 15, 506, 837 9, 317, 463 

Nebraska. 1, 513, 151, 006 | 35,304,300 | 19, 200, 892 17, 215,447 | 18, 088, 853 22, 666, 12, 638, 074 | 18, 984, 307 16, 319, 993 

eal email 449, 668, 000 7, 427, 900 3, 750, 060 3, 677, 840 3, 380, 897 4, 047, 003 4, 485, 771 2, 942, 129 3, 843, 011 3, 584, 889 

New Hampshire.......... 831, 435,000 | 20, 386, 800 9, 609,194 | 10,777, 606 11, 167, 184 9, 219, 616 9, 723, 346 10, 663, 454 

7 BOONE PET .cccncnendsteen 1, 602, 970 | 8, 023, 122, 000 | 189, 160, 500 | 84, 523, 403 | 104, 637, 097 98, 725,614 | 90, 434,886 | 86,714,864 | 102, 445, 636 
% New Mexico.............- 643, 610, 000 | 16, 359, 600 7, 037, 044 9, 322, 556 8, 328, 583 8, 031, 017 7, 076, 859 9, 282, 741 
ws WUT TNR wcdcaweacetabal 26, 266, 922, 000 | 540, 279,400 | 231, 010, 654 | 309, 268, 746 275, 264, 415 | 265,014,985 | 237,394,063 | 302, 885, 337 
4 North Carolina.....-....- 6, 401, 531, 000 | 102,365,198 | 58, 437,639 | 43, 927, 559 67, 482, 258 | 34,882,940 | 60, 420, 506 41, 944, 692 
BS North Dakota... 479, 559,000 | 17, 332, 300 7,175, 516 | 10, 156, 784 8, 578, 200 8, 754, 100 6, 846, 262 10, 486, 038 
Pe Ohio... ... 19, 318, 066, 000 | 336,846,400 | 171, 244,838 | 165, 601, 562 * 198, 235, 975 | 138, 610,425 | 178,386,562 | 158, 450, 838 
3 Oklahoma 2, 292, 417,000 | 54, 766,500 | 27,603,955 | 27,162,545 | 23,890,887 | 30,875,613 | 32, 199, 061 22, 567,439 | 28, 315, 924 26, 450, 576 
Sines 5, 903, 567,000 | 58,999,700 | 42,006, 751 16, 992,949 | 37,064,060 | 21,935,640 | 49,322, 570 9, 677,130 | 42, 213, 519 16, 786, 181 

: Pennsylvania 23, 747, 217,000 | 425, 310, 200 | 212, 915, 349 | 212,394,851 | 178, 766, 532 | 246, 543, 668 | 245, 528, 714 | 179, 781,486 | 223, 288, 998 202, 021, 202 
Rhode Island... 1, 135, 797,000 | 30,301,800 | 12,993,828 | 17,307,972 | 11,064,066 | 19, 237, 734 15, 044,126 | 15, 257, 674 13, 477, 690 16, 824, 110 

$ South Carolina... 3, 082, 218,000 | 46, 638,002 | 27,062,338 | 19,575,664 | 22,907,277 | 23,640,725 | 31, 275, 787 15, 362,215 | 27, 937, 719 18, 700, 283 
5 South Dakota............ 513, 191,000 | 17,330, 600 6, 699,996 | 10, 630, 604 6, 156, 146 11, 174, 454 004, 004 9, 326, 596 6, 515, 556 10, 815, 044 
b ROMNED. ... cc ckeccccbads 10, 236, 478,000 | 84,450,400 | 64,972,139 | 19, 478, 261 55, 459,902 | 28,900,498 | 75,051,016 9, 399, 384 66, 230, 563 18, 219, 837 
4 i a eed 10, 625, 148, 000 | 207,086,700 | 109,494,036 | 97,572,664 | 95,175,000 | 111,891,700 | 128, 531, 724 78, 534, 976 | 113, 521, 652 93, 545, 048 
ca tah 1, 066, 684,000 | 19,860,000 | 11, 388, 785 8, 471, 215 9, 973, 952 9, 886, 048 13, 290, 905 6, 569, 095 11, 379, 602 8, 480, 398 
§ 511, 574,000 | 13, 427,800 6, 280, 526 7, 147, 274 5, 432, 001 7, 995, 799 7, 202, 193 6, 135, 607 6, 354, 285 7, 073, 515 
e 4, 324, 771,000 | 85, 169,200 | 43,919,067 | 41, 250,133 | 38,444,634 | 46,724,566 | 51, 479, 896 33, 689, 304 44, 591, 325 40, 577, 875 
a 13, 018, 717,000 | 92, 180,600 | 69,039,364 | 23,141,236 | 60,173,369 | 32,007,231 | 80,803,127 | 11,377,473 | 70, 232, 172 21, 948, 428 
. 4, 420, 396,000 | 67,486,600 | 34,020,496 | 33, 466,104 | 28,012,093 | 39,474,507 | 38,916,369 | 28, 570, 231 36, 220, 358 31, 266, 242 
$ 6, 075, 079, 000 | 128,734,400 | 64,933,550 | 63,800,850 | 56,575,450 | 72,158,950 | 76, 160, 221 52, 574,179 | 66, 816, 241 61, 918, 159 
A 329, 735,000 | 8, 772, 900 4,030,695 | 4,742,205 | 3,665,346 5, 107, 554 4, 810, 884 3, 962, 016 4, 026, 768 4, 746, 132 
3 United States total..|44, 986, 204 538,654,000 2,460, 460,943 |2,267,871,580 |2,818,593,420 |3,064,243,670 |2,022, 221,330 '2,705,886,052 2300, 578, 948 
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Now, let us take the residential rates. 
Here is a table showing the number of 
The table referred to follows 


overcharges according to the TVA rates, 


fornia, and thousands of other cities, the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the Bonne- 


ville rates, and the Ontario rates. 


residential consumers in each State, the 
amount of electricity used, the cost and 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 


If anyone thinks that public power is 


dential consumer of electricity in my socialism let him turn to his own State 


Taste 2.—Residential electric service, 1950 


had their own power systems for the 
Illinois, Texas, Florida, Tennessee, Cali- 
towns, and rural areas have public power 
systems. 
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Estimated sales data for 1950 


Twenty years ago the average resi- 
home town of Tupelo, Miss., used 42 kilo- nd note the cities and towns that have 
watt-hours of electricity a month for 


which he paid $3.96. During the month 
of 293 kilowatt-hours, or approximately 


seven times as much as they used 20 


years ago, and it cost $3.17, or 79 cents 
less than the 42 kilowatt-hours cost be- 


of November 1951 they used an average 
fore the TVA was created. 
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United States tota. . |37, 532, 549 | 67, 030,427,000 |1,931,695,800 |1,015,782,028 | 915, 913, 


1 Based on rates applicable in Tu 
* Included in Maryland data. 


® Based on rates applicable in 





your 


knees and give thanks for the TVA and 


ment along the Columbia River and 


its yardstick, as well as for the develop- 
other streams throughout the country. 


5¢ per kilowatt-hour for the excess. the people of your State today, then you 


Here are the standard residential rates will have cause to get down on 


in the TVA area today: 
2¢ per kilowatt-hour next 150 kilo- 


3¢ per kilowatt-hour for first 50 kilo- 
watt-hours per month. 


If you want to know what this power 
would have cost the people of your State 
20 years ago, I call your attention to the 


residential rates published in 1931 as 
they prevailed throughout what is now watt-hours per month. 


the TVA area, and possibly throughout 


the entire country. These rates were 





RATES 
Now here is a table showing the num- 


4 mills per kilowatt-hour next 1,000 ber of commercial consumers for the 
year 1950, the amount of electricity used, 


7% mills per kilowatt-hour all over the amount paid for it, and the over- 


charges according to the TVA rates, the 


Take those two tables of rates and Tacoma, Wash., rates, the Bonneville 
apply them to the electricity used by rates, and the Ontario rates. 


1l¢ per kilowatt-hour next 200 kilo- 


watt-hours per month. 
kilowatt-hours per month. 
1,400 kilowatt-hours per month. 


10¢ per kilowatt-hour first 30 kilowatt- 


hours per month. 
8¢ per kilowatt-hour next 170 kilo- 


watt-hours per month. 
7¢ per kilowatt-hour next 300 kilo- 


watt-hours per month. 
6¢ per kilowatt-hour next 350 kilo- 


watt-hours per month. 
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The table referred to follows: 
‘ TaBLe 3.—Commercial electric service, 1950 






Estimated sales data for 1950 Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 








Area served by Tennessee Tacoma, Wash. Area served by Bonneville 


Valley Authority Power Administration ? Ontario, Canada 





Revenues 











Revenues 








Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 








































$10, £48,200 | $6, 733 | $4,762,467 | $5,912,028 | $5, 036,172 7, 959, 341 7, 160, 123 
11,075,500] 5,294,089] 5,781,411 5, 061, 504 6,013,996 | 6, 789, 282 1, 102, 601 
10, 086,400 | 4,175,770] 5,910,630] 3,984,128] 6,102,272] 5,345,792 740, 4, 811, 213 
100, 264,100 | 56,950,009 | 43,314,091 | 54,343,142 | 45,920,958 | 72, 691, 473 , 572, 
12,611,400 | 5,649,907 | 6,961,493] 5,397, 67 7, 213, 721 7, 23, 721 5,397,679 | 6, 469, 648 
21, 487,000 | 7,602,346] 13,794,654] 7,348,554] 14,138,446] 9,884,020] 11,602,980] 8 874,131 
3,619,600} 1,317, 534 2,302,066} 1, 259, 621 2,350,979 | 1, 686, 734 1,982,866} 1, 512, 993 2, 106, 607 




























































































































972, 225,000 | 32,843,300 | 11,396,625 | 21,446,675 | 10,871,132} 21,972,168 | 14, 582,425 | 18, 260,875 | 13,071,633 | 19, 771, 667 
981,814,000 | 24,672,700 | 10, 584,588 | 14,088,112] 10,091,134} 14,581,566] 13,569,985} 11,102,715] 12188314] 12,484,386 
284,473,000] 5,518,200 | 2,979,828 | 2,538,372] 2,841,873] 2.676.327] 3,802040] 1,716,160] 3,410,248 2, 107, 952 
2, 528, 360, 000 81, 370, 500 | 33,361,905 | 48, 008, 595 31,815, 866 | 49, 554, 634 42, 882, 254 38, 488, 246 | 38, 560, 617 42, 800, 883 
1, 196, 688, 000 32, 734, 700 14, 894, 289 17, 840, 411 14, 206, 860 18, 527, 840 19, 051, 595 13, 683, 105 17, 120, 248 15, 614, 452 
665, 079, 000 21, 000, 900 9, 114, 391 11, 886, 509 8, 694, 373 12, 306, 527 11, 655, 500 9, 345, 400 10, 479, 449 10, 521, 451 
485, 509, 000 15, 108, 500 6, 222, 642 &, 880, 858 5, 950, 779 9, 152, 721 7, 974, 648 7, 128, 852 7, 159, 059 7, 044, 441 
512,777,000 | 13,603,500] 6,239,231 | 7,264,260] 6.053.558 | 7,549,942] 8 121,200] 5.482210] 7.201476 6, 312, 024 
683, 498, 000 19, 599, 700 7, 153, 891 12, 445, 809 6, 820, 696 12, 779, 004 9, 133, 460 10, 466, 240 8, 192, 675 11, 407, 025 
225, 709,000 | 6,809,400] 2,621,619} 4,187,781} 2,499,050} 4,310,350] 3,336,606] 3,472 794] 2 989,327 3, 820, 073 
942, 437,000 | 26, 263,800 | 14,059,948 | 12,203,852] 13,417,310 | 12,846,490 | 18,073,357] 8,190,443 | 16,250,263] 10,013, 537 
998, 670,000 | 38, 969, 100 13, 171, 556 25, 797, 544 12, 548, 050 26, 421, 050 16, 834, 651 22, 134, 449 15, 081, 042 23, 888, 058 
2, 425, 046,000 | 68,777,700 | 28,336, 412 40, 441, 288 27, 029, 636 41, 748, 064 36,314,626 | 32, 463,074 2, 600, 630 36, 177, 070 ve 
832, 244,000 | 26, 856, 500 10, 259, 183 16, 597, 317 9, 802, 623 17, 053, 877 13, 132, 829 13, 723, 671 11, 790, 004 15, 066, 496 ‘ 
366, 727,000 | 9, 446,300 | 3,939,107 | 5,507,193 | 3,759,627] 5,686,673 | 5,044,324] 4,401,976] 4,524,778 4, 921, 522 on 
1, 290, 453,000 | 33,469,100 | 15,529,662 | 17,939,438 | 14,826,811 | 18,642,289] 19,914,115] 13,554,985] 17,905,969} 15,563, 131 S. 
218,721,000 | 5,290,600] 2, 587,103 2, 708, 497 2,470,710 | 2,819,890} 3,311, 916 1, 978, 684 2, 973, 317 2, 317, 283 +s 
440, 316, 10, 219,100 | 4,935,825 | 5,283,275] 4,711,005] 5,508,095] 6,325,623 | 3,893,477] 5,692,039 4, 527, 061 : 
3, 169,000 | 1,448,233 | 1,720,767] 1,381,684] 1,787,316 | 1,850,696 | 1,318,304] 1,663, 725 1, 505, 275 < 
4, 168, 200 1, 650, 607 2, 517, 593 1, 575, 580 2, 592, 620 2, 113, 277 2, 054, 923 1, 896, 531 im, 
52, 688, 800 18, 915,279 | 33, 773, 621 18, 072, 258 | 34, 616, 542 24, 236,848 | 28, 451, 952 21, 760, 474 
5, 477, 800 2, 108, 953 3, 368, 847 2, 010, 353 3, 467, 447 2, 695, 078 2, 782, 722 2, 421, 188 
221, 126, 500 79, 605, 540 | 141, 520, 960 76, 067, 516 | 145, 058, 984 | 102, 602, 696 | 118, 523, 804 92, 209, 751 
19, 778,799 | 9,632,275 | 10,146,524] 9,197,142 | 10,581,657 | 12,282,634] 7,496,165 | 11,016, 791 
6,183,100 | 2,170,268 | 4,012,832} 2,071,339 | 4,111,761 | 2,776,212] 3,406,888 | 2, 491, 739 
67, 984,100 | 31, 612, 607 36, 371, 493 30, 184,940 | 37, 799, 160 40, 586, 508 27, 397, 592 | 36, 507, 462 
13, 751, 700 5, 995, 741 7, 755, 959 5, 720, 707 8, 030, 993 7, 659, 697 6, 092, 003 6, 875, 850 
eee 15, 493, 500 | 10, 163, 736 5, 329, 764 9, 698, 931 5, 794, 569 12, 983, 553 2. 509, 947 11, 651, 112 
Pennsylvania.....-------- 83, 564, 500 | 34, 261,445 | 49,303,055 | 32,673,720 | 50,890,780 | 43,954,927 | 39, 609,573 | 39, 526, 009 
Rhode Island..... 6, 686, 500 2, 400, 454 4, 286, 046 2, 286, 783 4, 399, 717 3, 062, 417 3, 624, 083 2, 768, 211 
9, O11, 301 4, 433, 560 4, 577, 741 4, 226, 300 4, 785, 001 5, 659, 097 3, 352, 204 5, 073, 362 
6, 307, 800} 2,100,497 | 4,207,303] 2,005,880} 4,301,920] 2,687,123} 3,620,677] 2, 409, 580 
12, 444, 300 9, 357, 233 4, 087, 067 8, 927, 015 4, 517, 285 11, 938, 538 1, 505, 762 10, 715, 107 
63, 751,600 | 29, 198, 233 34, 553, 367 27, 859, 449 35, 892, 151 37, 422,189 | 26, 329, 411 3, 597, 
4, 722,200 | 2,162,768 | 2,550,432] 2,063,601 | 2,688,599] 2,771,931 | 1,950,269] 2, 488, 599 
a deat 2, 756,700 | 1,124,734] 1,631,966] 1,072,356 | 1,684,344] 1,430,727 | 1,325,973 | 1, 284, 622 472, ad 
eee 24,181,000 | 10, 301, 106 13, 879, 894 9, 817, 486 14, 363, 514 13, 202, 826 10, 978, 174 11, 848, 690 12, 332, 310 wr 
ets 21, 712,600 | 15,068,544] 6,644,056] 14,395,454 | 7,317,146 | 19,389,352] 2,323,248] 17,435, 218 4, 277, 382 — 
i a 9, 361, 500 4, 278, 206 5, 083, 204 4, 090, 976 5, 270, 524 5, 495, 201 3, 866, 299 4, 933, 511 4, 427, 989 
in? 32, 511,000 | 16,353,083 | 16,157,967 | 15,605,280 | 16,905,720 | 20,969,595 | 11,541,405 | 18,856,380] 13, 654, 620 > 
sd 3,281,800 | 1,391,483 | 1,890,317] 1,329,129] 1,952,671 | 1,778,736 | 1,503,064| 1, 598, 237 1, 683, 563 a 
zs 50,445,709,000 |1-833,755,100 580, 487, 728 | 753, 267,372 | 554, 051, 628 | 779, 703, 472 | 744, 181, 465 | 589, 573, 635 | 668, 522,018 | 665, 233, 082 . 
' a 
La 1 Based on rates applicable in Tupelo, Miss, ~ 
bs 2 Based on rates applicable in McMinnville, Oreg. ‘ S 
j + Included in Maryland data. : 
Fi : 
P If you could turn back and examine’ especially in such areas as the TVA ter- of energy used, and the amount paid for = 
2 um Bas ns 
: the commercial rates for electricity that itory and the Columbia River in. it. It also shows the overcharges ac 
3 INDUSTRIAL RATES cording to the TVA rates, the Tacoma, 


prevailed 25 7 age, you would appre- Here is a table showing the number of Wash., rates, the Bonneville rates, and 
ciate the enormous savings the commer- industrial consumers of electricity in the Ontario rates, 
cial consumers of electricity now enjoy, each State for the year 1950, the amount The table referred to follows: 












TasLe 4.—IJndustrial and other electric services, 1950 





Estimated sales data for 1950 Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 
















Area served by Tennessee Area served by Bonneville 





























State Number |  xijowatt- Valiey Authority ! Tacoma, Wash. Power Administration * Ontario, Canada 
of cus- hours Revenues 
tomers 
Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
Alabama. ...............-] 106, 205 | 5, 308, 410, 000 | $37, 253, 200 | $23, 804, 795 | $13, 448.405 | $17, 658,017 | $19, 595, 183 | $2, 300, 759 | $10, 952, 441 | $27, 530, 115 $9, 723, O85 
Sil usiipredeuteememmene! 2, 224 563, 567, 000 5, 972, 000 3, 469, 732 502, 268 2, 567, 960 3, 404, 040 3, #28, 052 2, 143, 948 4, 007, 212 1, 964, 788 
Ms cendusenisinnccel 90, 484 | 1,330, 479,000 | 14,955,200 | 10, 019, 984 4, 935, 216 7, 417, 779 7, 537, 421 11. 066, 848 3, 888,352 | 11, 575, 325 3, 379, 875 
PischeSécensusshins! 190, 103 | 13, 718, 546,000 | 143, 387, 200 | 116, 573,704 | 26,813,406 | 86,319, 004 57, 106 | 128, 618,318 | 14, 768,882 | 134, 640, 581 8, 746, 619 
O.wencoccessenceccs! 36, 208 589, 363,000 | 10, 142, 500 6, 186, 925 3, 955, 575 4, 584, 410 5, 558, 090 6, 825, 903 3, 316, 597 2, 992, 037 
Ute pananpeuneune 4,905 | 1, 789. 456,000 | 30,800,700} 14,537,930] 16,262,770 | 10,780,245) 20,020,455) 16,077,965 | 14,722,735 13, 983, 518 
Dee er rarer 2, 205 309, 039, 000 4, 052, 700 2, 095, 246 1, 957, 454 1, 552, 184 2, 500, 516 2, 310, 039 1, 742, 661 1, 633, 238 
Sb ciducnnhninebitied 8, 208 | 1,357, 447,000 | 158, 658, 700 8, 265,804 | 10, 302, 896 6, 120. 054 12, 538, 646 9, 124, 104 9, 534, 506 9, 105, 446 
2, 760 | 2,377, 445,000 | 23,361,800] 13, 760, 100 9, 601. 700 } +10, 209, 107 13, 152, 693 15, 208, 532 8, 153, 268 7,352, 414 
Tal henteapenveganenavons 8,946} 954,564,000} 6,327,600) 4,720,390 1,607,210 | 3, 499, 163 2, 828, 437 5, 213, 942 1, 113, 658 873, 209 
eS 137, 409 |11, 207, 751,000 | 148,842,700 | 76,951,676 | 71,891,024 | 57,006,754 | 91,835,946 | 84,989,182] 63,853, 518 . 59, 983, 608 
Ind susesecccesess 81, 132 | 5,013,012,000 | 67,057,500 | 33,796,980 | 33,260,520 | 25,012,448 | 42,045,052] 37,283,970 | 29,773,530 | 39,027,465 28, 030, 035 
Rais wccundinnchipemtitd 72,324 | 1, 686,906,000 | 25,347,500} 13,560,913 | 11,786,587] 10,037,610} 15,309,890] 14,955,025] 10,392,475) 15,664,755 9, 682, 745 
NEE nnd ckctaiihentinpaniied 53,068 | 1, 464,029,000 | 19,990,500] 10,954,704 9, 035, 706 8,116,143 | 11,874,357} 12,094, 253 7,896,247 | 12,673,977 7,316, 523 
OS SSSR ER 57,044 | 2, 440,067,000 | 28,851,800) 16,330,119 | 12,521,681 | 12,088,904 | 16,762,896] 18,003,523 | 10,848,277 | 18,860,077 9, 982, 723 
Louisiana....... natgeacdue 23, 765 | 2,110, 516,000 | 17,145,600) 10,321,651 6, 823, 949 7, 646, 938 9, 498,662) 11, 401,824 5, 743, 776 11, 933, 338 6, 212, 262 
BE esc cdewidas tint oa 8,173 | 706,075,000! 8,934,300! 4,904,931 | 4,029,369! 3,636,2601 5,208,040! 5,414,186 | 3,520,114! 5,664,346 3, 269, 954 
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Taste 4.—IJndustrial and other electric services, 1950—Continued 






Estimated sales data for 1950 Estimated revenues and consumer savings if services were rendered under basic rates in effect in— 






Area served 
Power Adm 


Bonneville 


State istration ? 


Ontario, Canada 











































Maryand and District of 


































































Columbia..........-..-- | 8, 512, 948,000 | $47,009,600 | $24, 152, 580 | $22, 857,020 | £17,903, 489 | $29, 106, 111 | $26, 661,618 | £20,347, 982 | $27,934,064 | < 19, 075, 536 

Massachusetts. 3, 821, 884,000 | 67,418,300 | 31,416,928 | 36,001,372 | 23,250,314 | 44,158,986 | 34,653,006 | 32,785,294 | 36,271,045 | 31, 147, 255 

Michigan... 7, 234, 821,000 | 92,514,700 | 40,708,983 | 51,715,717 | 30,150,792 | 62,354,908 | 45,054,650 | 47,460,041 | 47,089,982 | 45, 4247 718 

Minnesota... 1, 708, 058,000 | 28, 582,900 | 15,120,354 | 13,462,546 | 11,204,497 | 17,378,403 | 16,692,414 | 11,890,486 | 17,492,735} — 11,000, 165 

Mississippi ...------------ 682, 534,000 | 9,721,100 | 5,618,796] 4,102,304 | 4,160,631] 5,560,469 | 6202,062/ 3,519,038 | 6.483.974} 3,237. 126 

Missouri... 2, 702, 957,000 | 34,674,300 | 19,729,677 | 14,944,623 | 14,507,880 | 20,076,420 | 21,775,460) 12,808,840 | 22,781,015] 11, 893, 285 
Montana... 1, 754, 409,000 | 9,317,700 | 6,978,957 |» 2338743 | 6,171,324 | 4,146,376] 7,705,738 | 1,611,962} 8,060,128] 1 248 57 

Nebraska..-.-.----. ; 472, 286,000 | 7,005,100} 4.357.172] 2,647,928] 3,220,351 | 3,775,749 | 4.805.499} 2,199,601} 6,029,662] 1,975, 438 

1.234 | 90,962,000] 1,088, 300 798, 401 254, 899 591, 955 461, 345 881, 612 171, 688 922, 691 130. 609 

3,813 | 443,020,000 | 6,864,700] 3,693,209! 3,171,491] 2,782,151] 4,132,549] 4,077,682| 2,787,068} 4.262.979} 2, 401, 721 

9,960 | 4,412, 585,000 | 65,338,900 | 31,820,044 | 33,518,856 | 23, 587,343 | 41,751,557 | 35,152,328 | 30,186,572 | 36,784,801 | 28, 553, 099 

6,100 | "233,001,000 | 3,312,500 | 1,696,000} 1,616,500| 1,255,438 | 2057,062| 1,871,563 | 1,440,937 | 1, 961, 000 1, 351, 500 

23,616 |12, 321, 402,000 | 119, 960,600 | 58, 780,694 | 61,179,906 | 43,545,698 | 76,414,902 | 64,808,685 | 55,061,915 | 67,897,700 | 52, 062, 900 

71, 750 | 4, 039,426,000 | 41,618,803 | 27,010,603 | 14,608,200 | 20,018,644 | 21,600,159 | 29,840,682 | 11,778,121 | 31,214,102} 10,404, 701 

1, 763 55,334,000 | 1,315, 000 560, 190 754, 810 415, 540 899, 460 619, 365 695, 635 646, 980 668, 620 

124, 002 |12, 882, 119,000 | 156,740,200 | 79,310,541 | 77,429,659 | 58,777,575 | 97,962,625 | 87,461,032 | 69,279,168 | 91,536,277 | 65, 203, 923 

49,310 | 1,253, 740,000 | 16,906,800 | 10,566,750] 6,340,050 | 7,827,848 | 9,078,952 | 11,665,692 | 5,243,108 | 12,206,710} 4, 700, 080 

Oregon * 16, 548 | 2,805, 169,000 | 14,484,000 | 12,485,208 | 1,998,792} 9,256,276 | 5,228,724 | 13, 788, 768 605, 232 | 14, 426, 064 57, 236 

Pennsylvania....-.-.-..-- 73, 933 |16, 385, 095, 000 | 198,396, 600 | 108,126,147 | 90, 270,453 | 80, 152, 226 | 118, 244,374 | 119, 434,753 | 78,961,847 | 124,989,858} 73, 406. 742 

Rhode Island_.......----- 2,326 | "700,150,000 | 12,837,000] 6 820,705 | 6,707,205 | 4,312,728 | 8 224,272| 6,431,481] 6.105.519} 6,732,369] 5, 804, 631 

South Carolina........-.- 54,551 | 1,944, 900,000 | 18,961,697 | 12,363,026 | 6,598,671 | 9,158,500] 9,803,197] 13,652,422] 5,300,275 | 14,207,120] 4, 664,577 

South Dakota.....-.-.--- 5,830 | ' 80,629,000} — 2, 007, 900 831,271 | 1, 176, 629 616, 425 | 1, 301, 475 917,610 | 1, 090, 290 959,776 | 1, 048, 124 

Tennessee. 8,609 | 6,944, 519,000 | $4,399,600} 28,379,670} 6,019,930 | 21,018,156 | 13,381,444 | 391,338,036 | 3,061,564 | 32,782,819| 1,616. 781 

Texas... 174,375 | 5,596, 991,000 | 64,450,800 | 40,158,455 | 24,301,345 | 29,780,428 | 34,679,372 | 44,348,342 | 20,111,458 | 46,411,056 | 18, 048, 744 

Utah... 2,101 | | 476,763,000 | 5,724,000 | 3, 737,772| 1,986,228 | 2,770,416 | 2,953,584 | 4,127,004] 1,506,996 | 4,315,806} 1,408, 104 

Vermont 7,550 | 239,407,000 | 4,130,300 2,395,574 | 1,784,726 | 1,776,020| 2,354,271 | 2,643,302 | 1,486,908 | 2, 767, 301 1, 362, 99 

MINI... necamamnteows 34,742 | 2,081, 106,000 | 24,411,500 | 14,598,077] 9,813,423 | 10,814,295 | 13,597,205 | 16,111,590} 8,290,910 | 16,868,347} 7,543,153 

Washington.............- 27, 882 | 8, 504,377,000 | 31,035,100 | 26,238,413 | 6,796,687 | 17,938,288 | 13,096,812 | 26,752,256 | 4,282,844 | 27,903,660] 3,041) 440 

West Virginia. 38, 756 | 3, 529,058,000 | 38,835,000 | 20,116,530 | 18,718,470 | 14,912,640 | 23,922,360 | 22,213,620 | 16,621,380 | 23,262,165] 15, 872, 8365 

Wisconsin ..... --| 122,623 | 3, 148,380,000 | 49,912,100 | 23,109,302 | 26,802,708 | 17,110,850 | 32,792,250 | 25,505,083 | 24,407,017 | 26,702,974} 23, 200, 126 

Wyoming....--.--.....-.- 2, 582 | 77, 790,000 | 1, 283, 500 699, 508 583, 992 518, 534 764, 966 772, 667 510, 833 808, 605 474) 895 

United States total.| 1, 987, 564 | 163,062,518,000 |1,821,014,100 |1,029,734,301 | 791, 270, 799 762, $35, 331 (1.088 178, 684, 241, 604 1,180,683 276 631, 360, 824 











1 Based on rates applicable in Tupelo, Miss. 
2 Based on rates applicable in McMinnville, Oreg. 
* Included in Maryland data. 


In all of those States that produce gas 
and oil, such as Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Kansas, Illinois, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, and Alabama—in all 
of those States, electricity can be gener- 
ated with natural gas almost as cheaply 
as it is produced on the Tennessee or the 
Columbia River ; and could be distributed 
economically at the TVA rates, or the 
Bonneville rates, or the Ontario rates. 

As I have said before, the power issue 
is one of the greatest economic questions 
now confronting the American people, or 
that will confront them during this gen- 
eration. Every effort shoulc be made to 
see that electricity is provided to every 
home, every factory, and every business 
establishment throughout the Nation at 


by a former Member of this body, Federal 
Trade Commissioner James M. Mead, at 
the national convention of the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Association at 
Chicago, Ill., on December 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESERVING FREE COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 
(Address by James M. Mead, Chairman, 
ederal Trade Commission) 

It is a great pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to speak to y-u at this annual 


have a keen interest in you, in your business, 
and in the manner in which your business is 
conducted. 


“We must curb monopoly and provide aids 
to individual business so that it may have 
the credit and capital to compete in a system 
of free enterprise. * * * I hope before 
this session is over to transmit to the Con- 
gress a series of proposals to strengthen the 
antimonopoly laws, to assist small business, 
and to encourage the growth of new enter- 
prises.” 

This statement and all that has been writ- 
ten into the so-called antitrust laws, to 
which I shall presently refer, clearly indi- 
cate that our whole economic order ane our 
commerce are based upon the fundamental 
principle that interstate commerce must ve 
kept; free from illegal obstructions such as 
m combinations, conspiracies, and 
unreasonable restraints of trade. All anti- 
trust legislation, including the laws admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission, 


2 has for its fundamental purpose the regula- 
the lowest possible rates. e = . ° tion terste tt 

In that way, we can add to the prog- WHOLESALER IS A PRINCIPAL BULWARK AGAINST — omens ond denaptave y reg wok tea 
ress, the prosperity, and the happiness of MONOPOLY 


the American people, now and for gener- 
ations to come, 





I like to think the existence of independ- 
ent business—large, medium, and small—is 
the foundation of our democratic competi- 


tices be eliminated from competitive enter- 
prise. Monopolies are not a new develop- 
ment of our economic life. 


tive econ>my. Wholesale distribution makes - = ° F ? 
that possible. It has been well said that DEVELOPMENT OF — STATES ANTITRUST 
F the wholesaler is a principal bulwark against 

Preservation of Free Competitiv monopoly and a important fac- In the United States monopoly was early 
Enterprise tor in maintaining our free-enterprise sys- described as the concentration of business 
tem. The Federal Trade Commission has in the hands of a few. It was held in an 
become quite familiar with the problems of early decision that monopolies had the ol- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS { the automotive-vehicle industry. In addi- lowing characteristics which were against 
or tion to making an investigation of the auto- ee: (1) Prices would be raised; 
motive-vehicle , which was (2) ty products would be >; and 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN men ae wines * Cohen my 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting address entitled “Preserving 
Free Competitive Enterprise,” delivered 


(3) other artisans and traders who main- 
tained themselves in manufacturing or sell- 
6 ee ee eT as be eee 

Prior to 1890 the usual kind of contracts 
in restraint of trade in the United States 
were agreements regarding the curtailment 
of production, or the fixing of prices, or the 
operation of what was known as a pool. 
Such pools took various forms but generally 
provided for some system of restricting the 
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output, cornering the supply, dividing the 
market, fixing prices, dividing profits, or the 
establishment of a common selling agency. 
Due to the fact that agreements to fix prices 
were generally held invalid at common law, 
the use of legal trusts to accomplish the un- 
lawful purpose was begun about 1879, which 
trust was an ancient device by which legal 
ownership and management of property 
could be put in the hands of one person, a 
trustee, for the benefit of another. The first 
application of this device for the purpose of 
forming a combination to control the market 
is attributed to the old Standard Oil Co. 

The formation of the trusts attracted great 
public attention during the 1880's. As early 
as 1888 bills were introduced in both 
branches of Congress to prevent the creation 
of trusts, and combinations in restraint of 
trade. Finally, the Sherman Antitrust Act 
was passed by Congress and became a law 
in 1890. The principal reasons for the pas- 
sage of this act was the prevention and con- 
trol of industrial combinations for the pur- 
pose of preventing competition or restrain- 
ing trade or increasing the profits of the 
producer at the cost of the consumer. 

In the now-famous Standard Oil decision 
decided in 1911 the United States Supreme 
Court construed the Sherman Act as pro- 
hibiting only unreasonable restraint of trade. 
Thereafter, Congress, displeased with this 
decision, considered the enactment of legis- 
lation which would set up a body of men to 
carry out the legislative policy with respect 
to combinations and monopolies to be 
known as a trade commission. 


FTC CREATED TO PREVENT UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Finally, in 1914, after much debate, Con- 
gress indicated the necessity for the passage 
of legislation to supplement the Sherman 
Act and to provide such tests and standards 
as would limit the scope of jurisdictional dis- 
cretion. The old Bureau of Corporations 
was converted into the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and it was empowered to prohibit 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. 
The House report said: “The most certain 
way to stop monopoly at the threshold is to 
prevent unfair competition. This can be 
best accomplished through the action of an 
administrative body of practical men.” 

At about the same time that Congress 
passed the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Clayton Act was passed, by which Con- 
gress legislated, among other things, against 
the lessening of competition and restraining 
of trade by certain specific trade practices; 
such as (1) ‘discriminating in price; (2) the 
use of tying contracts; (3) the practice of 
one competitor gaining control of another 
through stock acquisitions or mergers, and 
(4) the use of interlocking directorates be- 
tween normally competing corporations. 
Primary authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Clayton Act prescribing these several 
inhibited trade practices was vested in the 
Commission, with certain concurrent au- 
thority conferred upon the Department of 
Justice. 

In 1936, Congress added to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission by enacting the Robin- 
son-Patman Antidiscrimination Act. Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act of 1914 as thus 
amended prohibits the practice of selling in 
commerce at discriminatory prices where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition, tend to create a monopoly, injure, de- 
stroy, or prevent competition. It also cata- 
logs as unfair and illegal trade practices, the 
granting of certain types of brokerage, com- 
missions, advertising, promotional allow- 
ances, and discriminatory services, or facil- 

In 1938, Congressed passed the Wheeler- 
Lea Act which further expanded the Federal 
‘Trade Commission authority to deal with 
unfair trade practices. The primary pur- 
pose of the Wheeler-Lea amendment was to 
afford consumers the same protection against 
unfair and deceptive acts and practices that 
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competitors were theretofore given against 
unfair competition. 

In 1950, Congress passed an amendment to 
section 7 of the Clayton Act which will have 
the effect of remedying a grave defect in the 
antitrust laws. For many years this defect 
has been called annually to the attention of 
Congress by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Under the Clayton Act, it was illegal for a 
firm to buy capital stock of a competing cor- 
poration where the effect was to substan- 
tially lessen competition between the corpo- 
rations. But the same end might be, and 
indeed has been, achieved by the completely 
legal act of buying the physical assets of a 
rival. The new legislation plugs this gap by 
forbidding a firm to purchase the assets of 
business rivals if the transaction results in 
a reduction in competition or a tendency to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce 
im any section or community. 

The statutes which I have cited constitute 
the source of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
authority. They outline its duties with re- 
spect to the regulation of business practices 
in interstate commerce. 

The maintenance of free competitive en- 
terprise as the keystone of the American 
economic system is the primary objective of 
the Federal Trade Commission. More than 
@ quarter of a century ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States charted the func- 
tions of the Commission in defining the 
words “unfair methods of competition” 
which the Commission was empowered to 
prohibit. The Court said in effect that un- 
fair methods of competition included those 
practices regarded as “opposed to good morals 
because characterized by deception, bad 
faith, fraud, or oppression,” and those prac- 
tices which were “against public policy be- 
cause of their dangerous tendency unduly 
to hinder competition or create monopoly.” 


FTC ACTS TO ELIMINATE UNFAIR METHODS OF 
COMPETITION AFFECTING AUTOMOTIVE WHOLE- 
SALERS 


I should like to speak to you today with 
respect to some of the work which the 
Commission has done in carrying out the 
second phase of its authorized activities— 
that is, with respect to the prevention of 
practices which have “a dangerous tendency 
unduly to hinder competition or create a 
monopoly,” including that portion of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, giving the Commission author- 
ity and power to prevent price discrimina- 
tion between corporations in the sale of 
commodities, and also the use of tying con- 
tracts in the distribution of goods, wares, or 
merchandise. 

It so happens that two of the outstanding 
cases brought by the Commission in the 
enforcement of these laws were in the auto- 
motive industry. First, the General Motors 
case, mentioned earlier, in which the Com- 
mission required one of the large automobile 
manufacturers to cease and desist from re- 
quiring automobile dealers, by means of in- 
timidation or coercion, to purchase or deal 
in accessories or supplies sold and distributed 
by the automobile manufacture, and not to 
deal in accessories or supplies purchased 
from other sources, such as independent job- 
bers. This automobile manufacturer was 
further required to cease and desist from 
canceling or threatening to cancel franchises 
with automobile retail dealers because they 
had purchased supplies and accessories from 
independent jobbers. Finally, the car man- 
ufacturer was required to cease and desist 
from entering into or enforcing any fran- 
chise or agreement for the sale of automo- 
biles, or any contract for the sale of auto- 
mobile parts in connection with such fran- 
chises, on the condition, agreement, or un- 
derstanding that the purchaser thereof 
should not use or sell automobile parts other 
than those acquired from the respondents. 
No appeal was taken by the car manufacturer 
from this order, 


In @ more recent case, where the facts 
alleged in the complaint were substantially 
admitted in substitute answers, the Com- 
mission issued an order against a group of 
oll companies which operated a chain of 
retail gasoline stations and also a common 
buying agency, requiring them to cease and 
desist from violating the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 (f) of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, by knowingly 
receiving or accepting from a seller any dis- 
crimination in price in the purchase from 
manufacturers of such commodities as auto- 
mobile tires, tubes, batteries, or other auto- 
mobile parts or accessories through any com- 
mon buying agency or any medium which is 
owned by these respondent oil companies. 
The respondents in that case were also re- 
quired to cease and desist from, jointly or 
by agreement, exerting the influence of their 
combined purchasing power in jointly buy- 
ing said products so as to obtain any price, 
discount, rebate, or other treatment from 
a seller, which is preferential to that allowed 
or made available by such seller to com- 
petitors of the respondents, or any of them. 


FTC NOT ACTING TO PROHIBIT FUNCTIONAL OR 
TRADE DISCOUNTS 


There has been expressed in your indus- 
try and elsewhere a fear that the Commis- 
sion has prohibited the granting of func- 
tional discounts or is moving in the direc- 
tion of such prohibition. Now, let me make 
one point clear: The position of the Federal 
Trade Commission on any matter is the posi- 
tion taken by a majority of its members. No 
individual is authorized to speak or purport 
to speak for the Commission except as such 
authority is conferred by a majority of that 
body. As Chairman of that Commission, 
however, IT am in a position to assure you 
that the Commission has never issued an 
order to cease and desist in a price-dis- 
crimination case under the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson Patman Act, 
against a manufacturer forbidding the 
granting of functional or trade discounts 
as such. So much for the past. As to the 
future, I can assure you as Chairman of the 
Commission that I have no thought of at- 
tempting any such action and, in my judg- 
ment, the law would not permit the Com- 
mission to teke such action. 


FTC NOT ATTEMPTING TO ENFORCE ONE-PRICE 
SYSTEM 


Do not let anyone tell you that the Federal 
Trade Commissicn in its interpretation and 
en‘orcement of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, has outlawed 
all price differences and is forcing a one- 
price system in the automotive industry ur 
any other industry. The law does not pro- 
hibit all price differences. It permits dif- 
ferentials in price when thore differences 
result from varying and justifiable differ- 
ences in cost of manufacture, in cost of sale, 
in cost of delivery, in cost of methods of 
packing, and in quantity sales. A seller is 
permitted to give a large buyer a lower price 
than is given to a competitor when that 
price can be justified by such differences. 
This we should keep in mind because some 
people have spread the word around that it 
is impossible for manufacturers to sell at 
different prices in your industry under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The sort of dis- 
crimination that is forbidden by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act is that discrimination be- 
tween competitors which goes beyond the 
differentials making due allowances for dif- 
ferences in cost of manufacture, delivery, etc. 


FTC NOT ATTEMPTING TO ELIMINATE FUNCTIONAL 
PRICING RELATIVE TO SUBDISTRIEUTION 

Some people in your industry have con- 
tended that the Federal Trade Commission 
is attempting to eliminate all functional 
pricing insofar as subdistribution is con- 
cerned—that is, distribution by subjobbers. 
Here, again, the Commission's position ts 
the same. There is nothing in the law that 
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will permit the Commission to take remedial 
action where all warehouse distributors are 
allowed the same functional or trade dis- 
counts for serving the subjobbers and where 
the warehouse distributor is required to pay 
the same price for the merchandise as that 
which the subjobber pays when they both 
compete in the same market. 


FTC NOT ACTING TO PROHIBIT DELIVERED 
PRICING OR FREIGHT ALLOWANCES 


There has also come to my attention that 
there is a misunderstanding in the trade as 
to the effect and purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s proceedings in price-discrimination 
cases involving what is known as phantom 
freight and freight absorption. The Com- 
mission, in one of its important decisions, 
was successful in stamping out in an indus- 
try the practice of manufacturers charging 
their customers with a phantom freight. In 
still other cases, the Commission has issued 
orders to cease and desist against respond- 
ents in price-fixing conspiracies which in- 
volved the absorption of freight as a part of 
the conspiracy. Other cases are pending. 
There arises in the mind of the public the 
question of whether or not it is the inten- 
tion of the Commission to issue complaints 
and orders to cease and desist in cases which 
involve only the question of freight ab- 
sorption. 

Inasmuch as this matter has been before 
hearings of committees of Congress, it will 
be permissible for me to quote from some of 
the answers which the Chairman was au- 
thorized to make before such committees: 

“The undesirability and illegality of the 
practices of respondents against whom the 
Commission has issued orders in basing- 
point cases was apparently a matter of gen- 
eral agreement during the recent congres- 
sional debates about freight absorption and 
delivered pricing, for the conduct of these 
respondents was not defended during the 
debates. The Commission has no intention 
of proceeding in the future against perfectly 
sensible and appropriate competitive action; 
indeed it has authority to proceed only 
against conduct which constitutes an unfair 
method of competition or which injures com- 
petition. 

“However, certain freight absorption and 
basing-point practices have been found to 
be injurious to competition and hence held 
to be unlawful discriminations under the 
Clayton Act where practiced by individual 
action.” (Corn Products Refining Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission (324 U. 8. 726); 
F. T. C. v. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co, 
(324 U. S 746).) 

. . . . 7 

“Question § (a): Does the Commission 
view the law as permitting only occasional 
absorption of freight to given markets, or 
does it view the law as permitting contin- 
uous freight absorption to a distant market 
when it is necessary in order to sell in that 
market? 

“Answer 5 (A): The Commission does not 
consider that the frequency with which 
freight is absorbed controls the legality of 
the absorption. However, the scope and 
frequency of any pricing practice may be of 
significance, along with many other circum- 
stances, in determining the purpose or effect 
of a given pricing practice. If no unlawful 
purpose or effect is present, a pricing prac- 
tice is lawful, no matter how frequently it 
may be engaged in.” 

I wish also to quote from the press release 
issued by the Commission in connection with 
the proposed order to cease and desist in the 
Corn Products case, wherein reference was 
made to incorrect references to and misrep- 
resentations of the proposed order to cease 
and desist in the Federal Trade Commission 
case relating to the pricing practices of 16 
principal manufacturers and sellers of corn 
products in the United States. Some state- 
ments made in newspapers and over the 

radio failed to make clear that the proposed 


order would prohibit use of basing point and 
zone systems of pricing only when such sys- 
tems involve concerted action, conspiracy, 
or unlawful agreements among sellers of corn 
products. The following comment was made 
with respect to the foregoing: 
“Those misstatements and misin 

tions should be corrected. The public and 
the business community should not be left 
with the impression that the Federal Trade 
Commission is acting or has ever acted to 
prohibit or interfere with delivered pricing 
or freight absorption when innocently and 
independently pursued with the result of 
promoting competition. The Commission 
and the courts have acted to stop those prac- 
tices only when they have involved collusion, 
conspiracy, or unjust discriminations with 
resulting damage to competition and the 
public interest. The Commission under- 
stands the proposed order to cease and desist 
in the present Corn Products case to be 
within those bounds.” 


ANTITRUST LAWS MUST EE STRENGTHENED, NOT 
WEAKENED 


In closing I should like to sound a note of 
warning to all who honestly believe in our 
system of free competitive enterprise. To 


you I say: Examine carefully each proposed | 


amendment to the antitrust laws or to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. It has been 
my experience over the years that all too 
frequently proposed amendments to these 
laws contain features that would weaken 
them. Competition is the hallmark of a 
democracy. Don’t look for it in a totali- 
tarian state. It won’t be there. One of the 
most effective means of preserving this hall- 
mark is for all business, both big and small, 
to see to it that any amendment to 
our antitrust laws be of a character that will 
strengthen and preserve them and not 
weaken or destroy them. 

Before closing my remarks today, I should 
like to offer a slogan which might be sug- 
gested in connection with the activities of 
the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts 
to maintain and protect free competitive 
enterprise. That slogan is: “Keep small 
business in business. Keep all business 
fair.” 

I thank you for your kind attention. 


G@) 


Delaware River Channel Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Monday, February 11, at a 
hearing before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors on the question of 
widening the channel of the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J., my distinguished col- 
league the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. HENDRICKsON] made a state- 
ment which I feel is of such importance 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Since the Delaware River forms the west- 
ern boundary of the State of New Jersey, it 
is but natural that, as a United States Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, I should be tremen- 
dously interested in all proposals involving 
the development, control, and utilization of 
this great interstate waterway. 
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It is hardly necessary for me to add that 
I am wholeheartedly in favor of any program 
to develop the Delaware which is for the 
benefit of the region affected and is in fact, 
practicable and economically sound. 

In determining the benefits of such a pro- 
gram over which the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction, I would measure its advantages 
by its effect on commerce, national defense 
and the general welfare of the people in the 
area affected. 

Thus, in the present instance, I think we 
are compelled to think of the general welfare 
of all of the people within the Delaware River 
— , area from the river's source to its out- 

et. 

I am prompted to make this observation 
because I firmly believe that, in treating with 
& river like the Delaware, it is impossible to 
consider the river as something divisible. 
What is done at the source may seriously af- 
fect the entire flow of waters and likewise, 
what is attempted to he done in any por- 
tion of the stream may affect the whole 
stream. 

This brief introductory statement should 
provide the basis for understanding my views 
regarding the proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment deepen and widen the channel in 
the Delaware between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

At the outset, I will agree that the pro- 
posed subject is a rivers and harbors pro- 
gram, which at present, under a long-es- 
tablished policy, is considered to be a proper 
function of the Federal Government. 

However, I hasten to call your attention to 
the fact that the project as now conceived 
is designed primarily for the purpose of ac- 
commodating ships hauling iron ore from 
Venezuela to the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Co., now under construc- 
tion at Morrisville, Pa. 

We in New Jersey are delighted that the 
United States Steel Co. decided to build a 
plant along the Delaware River. From the 
company’s point of view, the Morrisville site 
is undoubtedly the most advantageous one 
that the company could conceive, otherwise 
it would not have located there. 

However, thinking of the problem of loca- 
tion in terms of its effect on the whole lower 
Delaware River region, I cannot help but 
wonder if it would not have been better it 
the plant had been built in the area below 
Philadelphia and Camden. Its location in 
this latter region would have eliminated 
many problems which are now arising in- 
cluding the question of enlarging the Dela- 
ware River channel above Philadelphia. 

I should probably add that, in my judg- 
ment, the future will bring on Other prob- 
lems at the present location. However, the 
decision has been made and we must face 
the situation as it is rather than as it might 
have been. 

This prompts me to ask whether the steel 
company has to have the enlarged channel 
in order to operate efficiently. The answer 
to this question seems to be obvious, 

The company made the decision to build 
at Morrisville in the face of the fact that the 
actual channel depth between Philadelphia 
and Trenton is only about 17 feet and that 
its authorized depth is about 25 feet. There 
Was no assurance then and, indeed, there is 
no assurance now that the channel will be 
enlarged. 

From these facts the conclusion can be 
drawn that it is possible to operate the plant 
without the improvement as advantageous 
as it may be. 

I am quite sure, of course, that the com- 
Ppany’s operating cost for yap 
would be greatly reduced if the i 
project is accomplished, but I never have 
been able to understand why the charges 
against the cost of a project resulting in sav- 
ings of this kind should be transferred to 
the taxpayers of the country rather than 
borne by the beneficiaries. 
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I hope that sometime in the near future 
we will adopt in the Congress a policy to 
effect this much-needed reform. 

I am even less able to understand why the 
citizens and industries in the States affected 
by the project are being asked to furnish 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, and disposal 
areas necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of the project. And more par- 
ticularly, to save the United States free from 
any claim for damages due to the construc- 
tion and operation of the project. 

I am thinking now particularly of the pos- 
sible damage from the erosion of adjacent 
lands which certainly should be considered 
in any estimate of total costs, either in the 
form of damages to be paid in the future or 
preventive measures which will guarantee 
against erosion. Certainly these factors 
should be incorporated in any program to 
deepen the channel. And let me say here 
very emphatically that, unless they are and 
the rights of property owners are 
fully and adequately, I shall be unalterably 
opposed to the project. 

I cannot see how we could ever condone 
providing special facilities for great cor- 
porate interests and, at the same time, ig- 
nore the inherent rights of individual citi- 


ground water authorities that the deepening 
and widening of the channel will naturally 
serve to accelerate the movement of water 
between the river and aquifer when the well 
field is being drawn upon heavily or even 
moderately. A considerable number of 
water users, both municipal and industrial, 
fear that this may result in the deteriora- 


water shortages and the effects of salt water 
intrusion. 

I would like to point out that there is no 
sound reason why New Jersey, as well as the 


In principle, I am for the project, but I 
would never favor it with such a stipulation. 
The Army engineers’ survey of the problem 
of deepening and widening the channel above 
Philadelphia was made pursuant to a resolu- 
by the Senate Committee on 

Public Works on April 13, 1950. 
The same committee adopted a resolution 


into the tidal section of the Delaware, where 
it is proposed to enlarge the channel, would 
be to minimize the probability of damages 
which may arise as the result of the channel 
project. 

I frankly confess that I am greatly disap- 
pointed that the Army engineers have not 
yet taken steps to review their studies of 
upstream storage reservoir programs and to 
determine the effect of their operation upon 
the conditions in the lower Delaware River. 

As one who dislikes suspicion anywhere in 
government, I try always to avoid the de- 
structive influences of being suspicious. But 
frankly, I cannot help but wonder whether 
the resolution sponsored by me has been 
ignored because there were more important 
fish to fry in the strictly commercial fields 
on this mighty stream which supplies the 
water of life to so many. 

Over the years, the Army engineers have 
made many notable contributions to the de- 


not be wrong on this one. 
t confess here frankly, as one who 
pporting this proposal in principle, 1 
most reluctant to look with favor 
request for appropriation for funds 
channel enlargement program, un- 
until the Army engineers have made 
called for in my resolution and 


above Trenton along with 
the channel project. I say this because it is 
my considered judgment that it is a “one 

package” problem. 
Now, sirs, I have one more point. If the 
is cleared to have this project become 


as 
e 
: 
i 


2. A terminus at the Marine Terminal at 
Trenton; and 


a direct result of any or all operations which 
ultimately led to the actuality or, I should 
say, the physical consummation of the proj- 
ect here proposed. 

In this summary I would like to make a 
few personal observations, 

I am sure that you gentlemen know that 
in your current practices, the northeastern 
section of this great country of ours is foot- 
ing an inordinately large proportion of the 
bill for some questionable river improve- 
ments all over the Nation. 

It is my considered judgment that this 
practice should be corrected, so I would warn 
that, in treating with the problem before 
us here, we should not contribute directly 
or indirectly to a continuation of the abuses 
in other parts of the country. 

Since I entered upon my duties as a 
Member of the Senate of the United States, 
I have yet to find any man, in business or 
in industry, who has not at one time or an- 
other condemned with great vigor various 
forms of Federal subsidies as they have been 

im recent years. And, may I say, 
that I think this condemnation is also com- 
mon to every taxpayer, of the 
size of his income or station in life. 

Of course, all good citizens are agreed that 
there are subsidies and there are subsidies, 
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Those which have been practiced almost 
since the adoption of our great constitutional 
system have justified themselves. There 
have been others added which have given 
great impetus to our country’s fortunes. 
Because of the abuses in this field, there are 
many which are today condemned by all the 
people of our country. So I say that, un- 
less this project fully embraces all of the 
advantages which can be gained therefrom 
and considers the rights of all the people to 
be affected, it then becomes a subsidy in 
the most vicious sense of the word. 


I want it clearly understood that under 
no circumstances can I subscribe to any 


condition calling upon the States and local 


interests affected to be responsible for dam- 
ages which may result from the project's 
construction. This responsibility should and 
must rest elsewhere. It must rest on the 
Federal Government, which is undertaking 
the project. 

Finally, as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States, I shall insist that considera- 
tion be given to the effect and relationship 
of an upstream reservoir program upon the 
proposed channel project. I think there 
may also be other factors, such as the effect 
of the program on fish and wildlife that 
must be given due consideration. 

Let me remind you that in the western 
part of our country, when they ask many 
millions for the development of their water 
projects, they consider all factors and, be- 
cause they do, they are quite successful in 
obtaining vast appropriations. So let us 
follow their good example, if we are going 
to properly improve the great facilities of 
the Delaware River. 

Let us see to it that we neglect no seg- 
ment of the 12,000,000 people who live along 
or near the shores of that mighty waterway 
which supplies us with the most important 
element of life, potable water. 


Lincoln Day Addresses by Hon. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS o 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN x 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at a Lincoln Day dinner held 
by the Adams County Republican Com- 
mittee at Gettysburg, Pa., on Monday 
evening, February 11, 1952, together with 
an address I delivered at a Lincoln Day 
dinner of the Middlesex County, N. J., 
Women’s Republican Club at Metuchen, 
N. J., on Tuesday evening, February 12, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Appress BY UNITep States SENATOR EpwarpD 
MartTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, aT A LINCOLN 
Day Dinner HELD BY THE ADAMS COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE aT GETTYSBURG, PA., 
Fesrauvary 11, 1952 
I am sincerely and highly honored by the 

privilege of joining the patriotic citizens of 

Adams County in your impressive Lincoln 

Day celebration. 

On this historic soil, consecrated by the 
blood of heroes, you have kept alive the spirit 
of the Great Emancipator. 

Here in Adams County you have upheld 
the highest principles of Americanism that 
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have come down to us through toil and sac- 
rifice in each generation. 

If all over the United States the spirit of 
Lincoln had been kept alive—if the exam- 
ple of his loyalty, patriotism, and love of our 
country had been followed—we would not 
now be faced with the grave dangers that 
threaten to destroy the American way of life. 

If we, in our generation, had matched the 
courage and the common sense of Lincoln we 
would not now be threatened with the dan- 
ger of moral collapse and financial bank- 
ruptcy. 

If we had maintained in our foreign rela- 
tions the honesty and fair dealings which 
were characteristic of Lincoln we would not 
now be faced with a foreign foe which con- 
spires to enslave the whole world, including 
the United States. 

We honor everything that is truly Amer- 
ican when we assemble each year to pay 
tribute to the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 
We honor the brave men whose valor reached 
supreme heights in the bloody struggle here 
at Gettysburg, where the fate of the Union 
was decided. 

Lincoln’s birthday should be celebrated 
wherever men rejoice in the ideals of free- 
dom. 

As Americans and as Republicans, we can 
pay no greater honor to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln than by planning and working 
to preserve the Republic he so nobly served. 

Lincoln truly believed in freedom of the 
individual—in the right of every American 
to work and prosper—to establish his own 
security by industry and thrift—to make a 
better life for himself and his children 
through his own initiative and energy. 

Lincoln that interference by 
government in the lives of its citizens was 
an encroachment upon individual liberty and 
a barrier to opportunity. 

Nearly 100 years ago he expounded a prin- 
ciple of government to which the Republican 
Party has adhered ever since. 

In a speech on July 1, 1854, he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so wel! do, for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that the people can do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere.” 

That was Lincoln's warning against a 
paternalistic government. That was his 
warning against the false promise of ease 
and security that destroys initiative, indus- 
try, thrift, and self-reliance and robs youth 
of all opportunity. 

Those time-honored qualities are no longer 
taught to our boys and girls. We have failed 
to hold up Lincoln’s rise from a life of 
poverty and hardship to immortal fame as 
an example and an inspiration to our youth, 

Instead ti.ey are taught in their social 
studies and by Truman bureaucratic propa- 
ganda to depend upon government hand- 
outs as a substitute for work that will build 
their own future and security. 

That kind of teaching destroy> ambition. 
It destroys the foundation of American prog- 
ress. It is the road to disaster and the loss 
of freedom under state socialism. 

We have forcotten Lincoln's warning that 
government ought not to interfere in all that 
the people can do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 

Departure from that principle during the 
last 20 years has built up at Washington 
the most dangerous and top-heavy bureauc- 
racy in all history. 

It has made the Federal Government so 
big, so complex, and so cumbersome that it 
no longer represents Lincoln’s concept of 
government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

It has multiplied the functions of the 
Federal Government until we now have 
more than 2,500,000 civilian employees on 
the payroll, at a cost of $10,500,000,000 a 


year. Only 20 years ago it required less than 
600,000 employees to operate the Federal 
Government, and the annual payroll was 
less than $85,000,000. 

In 20 years it has increased the cost of 
Government at Washington from less than 
$5,000,000,000 a year to the $85,000,000,000 
budget proposed by President Truman for 
the next fiscal year. 

Based on the average cost to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States it 
means that Adams County's share of oper- 
ating the Federal Government in the com- 
ing year will be a little over $23,000,000. 

Just think of it. That figure is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 more than the assessed 
valuation of all your real estate and personal 
property combined. 

Departure from the sound principles of 
government has taken from the American 
people the heaviest peacetime taxes since 
the world began. 

It has loaded upon us a crushing burden 
of debt which has increased from less than 
$20,000,000,000 in 1932 to the present terri- 
fying figure of $259,000,000,000. 

When we translate that debt into terms 
of Adams County, we find that your share 
is about three and a half times as much as 
the assessed value of all your real estate and 
personal property. 

In the last 20 years we have seen the 
growing concentration of power and au- 
thority at Washington. This has robbed 
the States of their normal functions, mak- 
ing them more and more dependent upon 
the Federal Government and destroying lo- 
cal control of local affairs. 

We have seen the administration now in 
power impose upon the American people one 
socialistic scheme after another. I am glad 
to say that the Jeffersonian Democrats in 
Congress joined with a majority of the Re- 
publicans to reject the dangerous proposals 
to socialize medicine, agriculture, the pub- 
lic-school system, and industry under Fed- 
eral control. 

We have seen the administration hamper 
the expansion of private enterprise by plac- 
ing unwarranted restrictions and controls 
on all business and industry. 

These examples of incompetence and mis- 
management in our national affairs are 
enough to shock every right-thinking, self- 
respecting American. 

But more alarming and more outrageous 
is the destructive blight of corruption which 
has been disclosed in high Government 
places. , 

Never before in the history of our Nation 
has there been such a callous disregard for 
honesty in the conduct of public affairs. 

Never before have such scandalous viola- 
tions of all moral standards been tolerated, 
condoned, and protected as they are today. 

The President’s failure to take prompt and 
drastic action against the crooks in public 
Office is one of the most disgraceful affairs 
in American history. 

As I observe the dark clouds of corruption 
hanging over the White House and spread- 
ing out over important agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, I am confident that the people will 
demand a return to the sound, honest prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party. 

If the Republican Party can be said to 
have one paramount objective—one cause to 
which it is committed—it is to drive out cor- 
ruption and to restore decency, integrity, and 
morality in our Government. In the clash 
between right and wrong there can be no 
middle ground—no compromise. 

It is our duty to arouse the fighting spirit 
of our decent citizenship, to drive out the 
grafters, the bribe takers, the tax-fraud 
fixers and all other rascals who have betrayed 
the public trust. 

Corruption must be driven out, the guilty 
must be punished, no matter whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans. 
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Unless we do that promptly and vigorously, 
confidence in the American system of gov- 
ernment will be undermined and destroyed, 

History teaches that corruption in gov- 
ernment has always preceded the downfall 
of nations through degeneration of the 
moral fiber of the people. 

In the philosophy of Abraham Lincoln we 
can find guidance to the higher moral and 
spiritual standards that are so badly needed 
today. 

In an address at Springfield, Ill., he set 
forth a lessou in right living which gives 
new patriotic inspiration with every read- 


I quote from Lincoln's speech as follows: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate, 
in the least particular, the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others. Let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his father and to tear the charter 
of his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice.” 

We honor Lincoln tonight as a leader in 
world progress and as a benefactor of man- 
kind. We honor him as a great statesman of 
clear vision and deep understanding of real 
Americanism, whose great achievement was 
the preservation of the Union. 

We honor him as one of the founders of 
the Republican Party anc the first Republi- 
can President of the United States. 

We recall his genius as a politiclan who 
placed principle first in his political activity. 
He experienced disappointment, discourage- 
ment, and defeat, but he held fast to the 
principles in which he believed. 

He was a strong party man. He believed in 
party loyalty and party discipline. His 
statesmanship represented political action 
at its best. He believed in good government, 
honest government, as the best politics be- 
cause it truly advanced the welfare of his fel- 
low Americans. 

In the spirit of Abraham Lincoln we must 
enlist all who love our country, regardless of 
political affiliation, in a great crusade to save 
America. 

As Republicans and as Americans we must 
fight against the encroachment of state so- 
cialism upon our liberties. 

We must fight to preserve the American 
way of life from Truman policies that are 
destroying freedom of the individual. 

We must fight to save free enterprise and 
freedom of opportunity from being crushed 
under the burden of big government, exces- 
sive taxation, and a national debt far beyond 
the possibility of payment in this century or 
the next. 

We must drive out of the Government 
every crook and grafter who locks upon pub- 
lic Offico as a short cut to personal enrich- 
ment. 

As I observe the rising tide of resentment 
against the failure and the incompetence of 
the Truman administration, I am convinced 
beyond all doubt that we are on our way 
to a great victory in November. 

The Republican Party is fortunate to have 
within its ranks a wide choice of men who 
are eminently qualified to lead the American 
people out of the New Deal and Fair Deal 
wilderness. 

When our standard bearer is nominated at 
Chicago next June he should be a man in 
whom all the people, without regard for party 
faa place complete faith and con- 


He must be a great American, imbued with 
all the American ideals. He must be a man 
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of unimpeachable honesty and integrity. 
He must believe in freedom of the individual, 
economy in government, balanced budgets, 
and sound fiscal policies. 

He must have a profound knowledge of 
government and a comprehensive under- 
standing of national and international prob- 
lems. Above all he must have the courage to 
slug it out with Trumanism and all it stands 
for. He must have the will and the determi- 
nation to carry the truth to the people on 
a Republican platform of positive American- 
ism. 
With such a man to lead us in patriotic 
endeavor we can strengthen the structure of 
liberty and independence to which Lincoln 
gave “the lest full measure of devotion.” 

We can elect a Republican President of the 
United States and regain Republican control 
of Congress. 

We can restore our Republic to her rightful 
place of leadership for peace, freedom, and 
justice as symbolized by the light which 
shines eternally on Gettysburg’s sacred 
shrine of American heroism. 


ApprRess BY UNiITep States Senator Epwarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, aT A LINCOLN 
Day DONNER OF THE MippLEesex CouNTY, 
N. J., Women’s REPusiican CiuB, Metu- 
CHEN, N. J., PEBRUARY 12, 1952 


I am sincerely grateful for the high honor 
of being invited to join this splendid organi- 
zation of Republican women in tribute to 
the Great Emancipator. 

On this birthday anniversary of one of the 
greatest of all Americans it is appropriate 
to discuss the kind of Americanism in which 
Abraham Lincoln believed. 

It is likewise proper to consider the great 
issues which confront us in these days of 
crisis in national and international affairs. 

In this year of 1952 we are face to face 
with problems just as grave and just as chal- 
lenging as those which called forth the 
sublime patriotism of Abraham Lincoln. 

The great achievement upon which his 
fame will rest forever was the preservation 
of the Union. 

The task before us is to preserve inviolate 
the sacred freedoms which we hold to be 
God’s greatest gift to mankind. 

Our paramount objective must be to re- 
store the course of the Federal Government 
to the fundamental. principles upon which 
the founding fathers erected the American 
structure of independence and freedom of 
the individual. , 

Our country is confronted, at this moment, 


I have no fear that destruction will be 
brought upon us at the hands of Communist 
aggressors. I do not fear that the power 
of a foreign foe will ever destroy this great 
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That is why we are all so much alarmed 
at the extent to which the present admin- 
istration at Washington has departed from 
the standards of honor and morality which 
are the foundation of American greatness. 

Let us go back to the end of World War II, 
less than 6 years ago. At that time we 
emerged victoriously from the greatest con- 
flict in history. We were the greatest mili- 
tary power of all time. Our fighting forces 
had placed us at the pinnacle of world af- 
fairs. The freedom-loving people of every 
nation looked to America to lead them in the 
ways of peace. 

The hopes of the liberated small nations 
of Europe were cheered by the declaration 
that we would uphold their right of free 
elections to decide their form of government. 

They placed their trust in the honor of the 
United States. 

Where are they today? Are they free? 
No; they are enslaved behind the iron cur- 
tain, under the tyranny of communism. 

Since World War II 6,000,000 human beings 
in Europe and Asia have been sold into bond- 
age under the dictatorship of Soviet Russia. 
We soon learned that although we had won 
the war we had lost the peace because the 
administration resorted to trickery and dou- 
ble dealing. Instead of enjoying the fruits 
of victory and the blessings of peace we were 
again called upon to spill American blood 
on foreign soil. We were again engaged in a 
desperate struggle for survival as a free 
nation. 

We have already suffered 105,000 casualties, 
including the precious lives of 16,000 Ameri- 
can boys who made the supreme sacrifice on 
the battlefields of Korea. 

We are spending billions and billions of 
dollars to rebuild our military strength in 
the hope of averting world war ITI. 

What was responsible for creating this 
desperate situation? 

It was a lack of moral leadership on the 
part of our representatives who sat around 
the conference table at Yalta and Potsdam 
in 1945, 

It was a lack of moral leadership that per- 
mitted the concealment of the tragic and im- 
moral agreements that sold the small nations 
of Europe down the river and placed half of 
Asia under Communist domination. 

It was through lack of moral leadership 
that the administration continued to profess 
friendship for the freedom-loving people 
when they had already betrayed them in 
those secret agreements and placed them be- 
hind the iron curtain, 

It was a lack of moral leadership that in- 
vited Communist aggression by announcing 
that Korea and Formosa would not be de- 
fended, 

It was a lack of moral leadership that 
caused the administration to withhold arms 
and equipment from the Chinese Nationalist 
Army after Congress had appropriated funds 
for that purpose. 

It was a lack of moral leadership that tied 
the hands of that great soldier, General Mac- 
Arthur, and forced him to fight without hope 
of victory. 

Yes, it was a lack of moral leadership, the 
abandonment of traditional American hon- 
esty and fair dealing that created distrust 
in the administration now in power and calls 
for its repudiation by the American people. 

I ask you to remember that these secret, 
black market deals were not Republican pol- 
icy. No Republican had any share in them. 
They were not bipartisan policy. They were 
dishonorable, disgraceful deals of cowardly 
appeasement, consummated by men who 
lacked the moral courage to stand by Ameri- 
can principles of freedom and justice. 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Truman suggests 
that the national campaign, upon which we 
are about to enter, be conducted without 
any discussion of foreign policy. 
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No. We Republicans believe it is a great 
moral issue which must be discussed thor- 
oughly so that the people may be able to 
vote intelligently when they go to the polis 
next November. 

In this time of national peril the American 
people cry out for leadership in which they 
can place full trust and confidence. 

They want leadership in which they can 
entrust the safety and security of the Re- 
public. 

They want leadership that will not con- 
done, conceal, or protect corruption. 

They want leadership that will set an ex- 
ample of honor, courage, and mortality and 
will be an inspiration to every boy and girl 
in America. 

They want leadership that will stop the 
wild spending spree that is taking us down 
the road to national bankruptcy through ex- 
cessive taxation, deficit financing, crushing 
debt, and unsound fiscal policies. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the White House today. 

We cannot expect that kind of leadership 
from the socialistic-minded New Dealers who 
would replace our system of Government 
with one patterned after European failures. 

No, my fellow Americans, the Republican 
Party is the only political organization which 
is fighting to preserve the sacred ideals of 
American freedom and independence. 

The Republican Party is the only hope of 
good government—the only source from 
which our Nation can regain the material, 
moral, and spiritual strength upon which 
our Republic became great and powerful. 

The party of Abraham Lincoln is commit- 
ted to these things—and will continue the 
fight—because we know that freedom de- 
pends upon a sound, strong financial and 
spiritual structure. An insolvent nation 
cannot be a free nation. Economic collapse 
is the road to political and moral disaster. 

We are about to enter a national cam- 
paign with many vital issues—but most im- 
portant is the moral issue of honesty against 
dishonesty. 

On that issue the true men and women of 
America, no matter whether they are Repub- 
lican or Democrat, will fight for the protec- 
tion of the American home. They will fight 
to uphold the moral standards by which we 
live, based on the eternal truths of the Holy 
Bible. 

As Republicans we must carry the truth 
to the people. 

We must expose the dangers that we have 
been led into by the destructive philosophy 
of the Truman gang and its socialistic camp 
followers. 

But at the same time we must set forth 
the constructive program by which we pro- 
pose to build a better and stronger America. 

We must point out that corruption in 
government means a breakdown in the moral 
standards of the people. 

We must fight against every socialistic 
proposal that holds out the false promise 
of security without effort and robs the peo- 
ple of initiative, self-reliance, and oppor- 
tunity. ‘ 

We must fight waste, extravagance, and 
excessive spending at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

We must demand a tax program that will 
encourage business and industry and will 
give the little fellow a chance to save and 
get ahead. 

We must demand sound fiscal policies that 
will preserve the value of the dollar against 
the destructive force of inflation. 

We must oppose pressure groups that de- 
mand the expenditure of public funds for 
selfish purposes and their own special ad- 
vantage. 

We must fight communism at home with 
100-percent Americanism. None but Amert- 
car. of unquestioned loyalty should have 
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a place in our Government or in our schools 
and colleges. 

We must oppose Government competition 
with private enterprise. 

We must uphold our fundamental con- 
cept of government by law and not by men. 
We must support the constitutional legisla- 
tive process against government by Executive 
directive. 

We must demand a foreign policy that 
we can afford and that the people at home 
and abroad can understand. There must 
be no more secret commitments or agree- 
ments that betray free people into slavery 
behind the iron curtain. We must follow 
the policy expressed by Woodrow Wilson: 
“Open covenants openly arrived at.” The 
American people have a right to know the 
obligations we assum in foreign lands. 

Within the limits of our resources we must 
aid the liberty-loving people of the world 
to build a barrier against Communist ag- 
gression. 

We must do all in our power to strengthen 
the defense of America so that no aggressor 
will dare threaten our safety and security. 

Above all, we must arouse among Our peo- 
ple a deeper recognition of their per- 
sonal responsibility for good government. 
We must fight against apathy and indif- 
ference on the part of so many citizens who 
take no interest in civic affairs. 

On every farm, and in every home, in every 
village, town, and city we must awaken the 
righteous indignatio.s of the American peo- 
ple. We must arouse the fighting spirit of 
our decent citizenship in a ,reat patriotic 
crusade to save America. 

I have given you the cold, hard facts which 
must convince every man and woman that 
we must have a change at Washington. We 
must have a new administration that will 
give us honest, determined, vigorous, cou- 
rageous leadership. 

Let us go forward in the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom we honor tonight as one 
of the founders of the Republican Party and 
first Republican President of the United 
States. 

In the inspiring words of the Great Eman- 
cipator: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith, let us to the end, dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or > 
HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, there 
has been some discussion in this body on 
the role of the International Materials 
Conference in determining the amount 
of critical materials which may be made 
available to American industry. I have 
here an editorial from a recent issue of 
a trade publication, the American Metal 
Market, described quite accurately, I be- 
lieve, as “the market authority of the 
steel and metal industries.” In the in- 
terest of producing more light and less 
heat on this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 
ALLOCATIONS 


It was announced on Tuesday that the 
distribution of primary nickel for the first 
quarter of 1952 had been established by the 
International Materials Conference. 

This announcement coincided with the 
second of two bitter attacks on the whole 
IMC concept, delivered in the Senate hy 
Senator Fercuson, of Michigan. Senator 
FERGUSON has charged in effect that the IMC 
program is a gigantic international cartel, 
“that it is an international copper trust 
operated by Dean Acheson with the conniv- 
ance and support of foreign countries with 
their hands in the taxpayers’ pockets,” and 
that by adhering to it, illegally, our Govern- 
ment is “selling our standard of living down 
the river.” 

The immediate cause of the Senator's dis- 
pleasure would appear to be the charge that 
for want “of 3,000 tons of copper, 65,000 
additional auto workers will be out of jobs 
by spring.” That the employment situation 
in Detroit is serious has been common knowl- 
edge for several weeks. That copper is one 
of the bottlenecks to larger production has 
been acknowledged officially. Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Fleischmann has 
stated that while there will be enough steel 
available to produce 900,000 automobiles in 
the seccnd quarter, the basic allocation of 
copper will be for 800,000 cars. But it is 
open to question that the shortage of cop- 
per available to the automobile industry is 
attributable to an over-all national shortage 
of the metal. 

It must be obvious to all that the stimulus 
to production created by ie world-wide de- 
fense effort has created an almost unprece- 
dented demand for raw materials. In our 
own country we have sought to complete one 
of the most gigantic rearmament efforts in 
our history vhile at the same time maintain- 
ing the highest standard of living the coun- 
try has yet achieved. In such circumstances 
it is inevitable there should be scarcities, 
that these should vary in intensity among 
the large number of commodities in demand, 
and that the sharpest pinch should be in 
those commodities which are simultaneously 
in keen demand for both living essentials and 
rearmament. 

To cope with this condition, the Inter- 
national Materials‘Conference was organized 
as @ purely voluntary consultative agency, 
having no authority whatsoever. It only 
recommends. The prestige which its recom- 
mendations have commanded has been predi- 
cated on the brutal fact that civilization is 
endangered and that, much as we may dis- 
like to acknowledge the fact, this is hardly 
the time for “business as usual.” 

So far, the IMC has submitted recommen- 
dations and obtained the acquiescence of 
participating nations (producers as well as 
consumers) on seven commodities which are 
in short supply internationally. These com- 
modities are nickel, tungsten, molybdenum, 
cobalt, sulfur, zinc, and copper. It is worth 
examining the allocations which have been 
made to observe how we have fared under 
this arrangement. 

As stated, the IMC has just established 
plans for the distribution of nickel 
for the first quarter of 1952. Nickel is, inci- 
dentally, a commodity produced almost en- 
tirely outside the United States. Total allo- 
cations amount to 33,583.3 metric tons. Of 
this amount, 22,951.38 tons, or 684% percent, 
have been allocated to the United States. 
The remaining 10,632 tons are allocated 

among 35 other countries. The second larg- 
est allocation is to the United Kingdom, 
amounting to 5,170 tons. The allocation to 
France is 1,530 tons and to Western Germany 
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1,240 tons, but none of the remaining 33 
countries obtains as much as 1,000 tons, with 
31 obtaining small amounts up to 200 tons. 

The same pattern has been followed with 
respect to the six other commodities allo- 
cated by the IMC. The following tabulation 
shows total first quarter 1952 allocations, 
the amount allocated to the United States 
and the United Kingdom (the second larg- 
est recipient), and the percentage of our 
allocation: 












Commocity po ag 

total 
Tungsten__... 3, 700 1, 748 47 
Molybdenum. 4, 800 3,644 75. 9 
Cobalt 2, 1.6. 5 1,362.4) 62 
Sulfur !... 2, 953, 400 2, 226, 000 7 
RR 487, 650 229, 000 47 
Copper 744, 680 366, 000 49 








! Sulfur ‘s measured in long tons. The allocations are 
for 6 months and the United States figure includes that 
for Canada. As nearly all sulfur shipped to Canada is 
for processing finished goods (chiefly paper) which are 
sold in the United States, the joint allocation is almost 
wholly consumed here. 

We believe these figures speak for them- 
selves. However much we might like to have 
larger supplies of nearly all materials, espe- 
cially those in common civilian use which 
are scarcest, it can hardly be urged that we 
have failed to receive much the largest share 
of the over-all supplies which are available 
at the moment. If we are suffering from in- 
convenience, it is as nothing compared with 
the austerity that is being imposed elsewhere 
in support of the common effort. 

It occurs to us that in much of the criti- 
cism which one now hears over shortages 
(which, in the absence of all-out war, seem 
likely to prove transitory), two very essen- 
tial considerations are overlooked, if not 
sometimes deliberately ignored. One of 
these is that a very large part of the de- 
mand for materials springs from the fact it 
is created by the defense program. Cer- 
tainly the stimulus to our economy of the 
defense effort creates demands which are in 
turn in competition with the defense effort 
itself. Only in this country is there a joint 
program oi “guns and butter.” Yet if there 
is need for guns, it would seem absurd to 
curtail the requirements for them in order 
further to cultivate the demand for butter 
which they have fostered. 

Secondly, it all too frequently appears 
that there is complete disregard of our be- 
ing in a state of emergency. Perhaps some 
are convinced that we are not, or that its 
seriousness is exaggerated. But it does seem 
pertinent to the situation that Mr. Malik 
should have declared as recently as last 
Saturday that the “third world war has in 
fact begun.” 

In his preoccupation with the effect of the 
copper shortage on automobile production, 
Senator Fercuson confused two issues. One 
concerns the repercussions of the world sit- 
uation on the economy of Detroit, and there 
is no disputing that this demands atten- 
tion. The other, however, is the greater 
problem of how best to conduct our defense 
in the war which Mr. Malik says has in fact 
begun. It is not just a matter of 3,000 tons 
of copper, for there have been outcries for 
steel for road building among many other 
protests against the effects of shortages 
growing out of the critical world situation. 
There is a limit to our share of the world’s 
Taw materials if our associates are to have 
materials essential to the build-up of their 
defensive strength. We cannot monopolize 
world production and expect others to con- 
tribute to the common effort. And it would 
be difficult to imagine a more wasteful 
method of cooperation than to create open 
rivalry for limited supplies required for a 
single purpose. 
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The Successor to the ECA in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTUN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Februgry 14, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the iHumi- 
nating column of February 2, in the New 
York Times, by Anne O’Hare McCormick. 
In particular I call the attention of the 
Congress to Mrs. McCormick’s statement 
that the operation and aims of the Mu- 
tual Security Act have not been ex- 
plained to the people of Europe. Mrs. 
McCormick states further: 

European leaders like Schuman and Pleven, 
De Gasperi and Adenauer admit that the 
populations have not been sufficiently edu- 
cated to accept such revolutionary concepts 
as the European army. 


In this testimony from this skillful and 
eloquent observer we again see the need 
for a more vigorous and aggressive 
United States information program, ade- 
quately staffed, organized, and financed. 
This testimony is particularly pertinent 
in view of the recent decision by my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr..McManon] to hold hear- 
ings in the near future on Senate Reso- 
lution 74, submitted by the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Wier] and 
myself, calling for a review of the or- 
ganization and effectiveness of the Voice 
.of America and kindred activities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABROAD 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 
THE SUCCESSOR TO THE ECA IN EUROPE 


Paris, February 1.—The arrival in Paris 
of William H. Draper Jr., as United States 
special representative in Europe and deputy 
administrator of MSA, highlights the transi- 
tion from the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to the Mutual Security Agency 
as the organ of American aid. ECA, for 4 
years the best-known initials in Europe, 
vanished as quietly from the scene as the 
fadeout in a movie screen. It was hardly 
noticed until the new letters began to ap- 
pear on letterheads and in public pronounce- 
ments. The headquarters and the personnel, 
though somewhat reduced in size, are ap- 
proximately the same. The relationship of 
the new agency to the governments con- 
cerned has changed very little. To most 
an MSA 1s only another name for 

Nevertheless, MSA will never have the 
splendid connotations of ECA. The ordi- 
nary citizen over here did not understand 
how ECA worked, but he felt what it did. 
ECA was the title of a great dramatic chap- 
ter in the story of international relations. 
It ends unnoted, without an elegy, without 
any general realization that it is over, but 
thousands fn every country who were in di- 
rect contact with the organization express 
& sense of loss, not of material help alone, 
but of moral stimulus and cooperation and 
counsel in solving problems they could not 
have solved alone. Europeans are now in 
the mood to feel restive and irritated under 
American leadership, but never have they 
been so ready to acknowledge that the Mar- 
shall plan saved Western Europe. 


Sense of danger 

MSA, on the other hand, represents the 
phase of American policy they find hardest 
to follow. The first thing Mr. Draper did 
in Paris was to confer with Jean Monnet, 
of France, and Sir Edwin Plowden, of Britain, 
on the final report of the temporary com- 
mittee that has been laboring to figure out 
a military program the NATO countries can 
sustain without undoing the economic and 
social effects achieved by ECA. The pri- 
ority he gave to this issue signifies that it 
is the main preoccupation of our Atlantic 
allies and the most serious difference be- 
tween their estimate and ours of the over- 
riding danger. 

The Western governments share our con- 
viction that the only way to prevent fur- 
ther Soviet moves that would make war 
inevitable is to develop armed strength on 
the other side. On the whole they have 
pushed through defense budgets that al- 
ready strain their convalescent economies. 

But it is desperately hard to muster pop- 
ular support in poor countries for programs 
that absorb from 14 to 40 percent of the 
national income. It is triply hard because 
most people in Europe don’t feel or won't 
allow themselves to feel that the threat to 
their existence is real and imminent. Nor 
do they seem to understand that if the dan- 
ger is less this year than last it is because 
of the policy they accept so unwillingly. 

The fact is that the operation and aims 
of the Mutual Security Act have not been 
explained to the people of Europe. Without 
the menace of war the ECA program was due 
to be discontinued this year anyway. It is 
proof of its success that the directors be- 
lieve that most of the participating coun- 
tries have reached a level of recovery where 
under normal conditions they could proceed 
under their own steam. But conditions are 
not normal. The ECA nations are not able 
to maintain their still-wobbly economic po- 
sition and at the same time arm themselres 
to resist aggression. MSA constitutes a sup- 
Plemental grant of aid to assist them in 
bearing this new and imescapable burden. 

Three objectives 

The first objective is military—to insure 
the common defense by arming and 
strengthening the front line. But there ts 
also a second objective—to increase produc- 
tion and raise or at least maintain the 
standard of living. In this respect MSA is 
@ continuation of ECA. Critics who com- 
plain that Washington puts all its emphasis 
on military defense cannot really believe 
that a Government which has spent billions 
on economic recovery is ready to scrap that 
huge investment. The defense effort is to 
protect it. MSA administrators carrying on 
from ECA manifest a jealous interest in con- 
serving the gains they have labored to 
achieve. In pointing out the blurred line 
between military and economic aid, Paul 
Porter, administrative head for the Euro- 


This touches on the third objective. 
is written clearly into the Mutual Security 
Act that it aims to promote European uni- 


as the European army. This is also true of 
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the MSA. Few understand that it is not 
@ military program submerging an economic 
program but an effort to integrate defense 
needs without completely upsetting the eco- 
nomic balance. Beyond all other considera- 
tions, of course, is the stark fact that wher- 
ever and however it ts fought this is a war 
for survival. 


Why We Need Access to the Sea <~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY N 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “Why We Need Access to the 
Sea,” published in the Detroit News of 
February 10, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Wuy We Neep Access To THE SEA 


Harry M. Robins, a Detroit exporter, bas 
favored us with a copy of a letter he has sent 
to Senator Tom Connatiy, of Texas, regard- 
ing the latter’s opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. It is interesting enough for 
everybody to read. 

“For over 25 years,” wrote Mr. Robins, 
“I have made a business of selling American 
goods abroad. In this business there are 
many complicated problems, one of which is 
the job of getting goods I sell from the manu- 
facturer to the overseas customer safely, 
quickly, and at reasonable cost. 

“Assume, for example, a small shipment 
with a value of, say $500, originating in 
the Detroit area. It must be packed specially 
at extra expense for shipment by sea. It 
must be sent by freight to some port of exit; 
in 90 cases out of 100, that would be New 
York. 

“It arrives in New York by rail, is turned 
over to a trucker who takes it to a ware- 
house. There is a charge for trucking to 
the warehouse, for storage while the ware- 
house, for redelivery to another truck and 
transportation to the ship. Responsibility 
for this service is undertaken by one of the 
forwarding companies. 

“The forwarder, in addition to his general 
service charge ©” $12.50 to $15, adds a charge 
for contact with the foreign consul, another 
charge for contact with the customs office, 
another for the certificate irom the chamber 
of commerce, another for contact with the 
bank, another for air mail and other postage, 
and another for petiies. Taking it all to- 
gether the cost of getting the $500 shipment 
from the railway car in New York to ship 
will run about $25. 

“For this same service 20 years ago we paid 
$2.50 to $3.50. This increase is not due solely 
to inflation or generally rising costs. It 
doesn’t rise through overcharges of the for- 
warders for their services. 

“It is mostly due to conditions in the port 
of New York, where, because the port has 
practically a monopoly on exports from the 
Middie West, abuses have grown up which 
levy an exorbitant charge on all Middle West 
shippers.” 

On grounds of this “outrageous and ex- 
tremely burdensome” situation, Mr. Robins 
appealed to Senator ConNaLLy to “give us 
direct access to the sea by way of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence.” 

We shall be surprised if the Senator agrees, 
he being up for reelection and Texas being 
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equally interested with New York in keep- 
ing the Middle West as landlocked as pos- 
sible. 

However, Mr. Robins’ letter at least shows 
again why and how much Detroit needs the 
seaway. 





Labor Conditions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \, 
or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “For Whom Does He Speak?” 
from the Chicago Daily News of Jan- 
uary 29, 1952, together with a letter pub- 
lished in connection with the same sub- 
ject, appearing in the letter column, 
signed “A Worker.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and accompanying letter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

For WHom Dogs He SPEAK? 


In the letters column today, a union 
worker expresses his distaste for the poison- 
ous distortions of truth being made in his 
name by a radio commentator named Frank 
Edwards. 

Edwards broadcasts from Washington and 
is introduced as being “sponsored by the 
8,000,000 men and women who make up the 
American Federation of Labor.” He appears 
to believe that business, industry and the 
Government are in league to ruin the coun- 
try, starve the workers, and somehow live 
in*peace and luxury on the result, 

Most listeners discount the language of 
labor, and understand that extreme accu- 
sations are traditional. An enemy is some- 
body who doesn’t agree with you and a 
Fascist beast is somebody who speaks dis- 
respectfully of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Labor unions have the same right as any- 
one else to criticize any laws, individuals and 
institutions that they please. But an organ- 
ization with the power and prestige of the 
American Federation of Labor, for its own 
sake as well as the interests of the country, 
ought not to be responsible for the rank 
demagogy and flagrant. distortions of truth 
that it is now sponsoring. 


Worker Disavows A. F. or L. BROADCASTER 

This letter is from one of the 8,000,000 
workers Frank Edwards does not represent in 
the A. F. of L., although he uses some of my 
dues to go on the air. 

We in labor must realize some day that we 
have grown up or we will destroy ourselves. 
We need our unions badly to protect our 
rights. No one will do it, if we do not. 

We need also good management and mod- 
ern machinery to keep up good earning pow- 
er. This requires good earnings for our com- 
panies in good times so that they will have 
reserves for hard times. 

We don't need half-baked economists like 
Frank Edwards to appeal to our emotions 
with half-truths and untruths. 

I suggest also fellow workers read the Taft- 
Hartley Act and you will find that you are 
protected, not hurt, by it, with such provi- 
sions as accounting for union funds onc> a 
year and secret elections. 

Frank Edwards never mentions these pro- 
visions. No wonder he helped put Taft over 





Tribute to Wilbur F. Henry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA N. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952, after a long illness, Wilbur 
F. Henry died at his home in Washing- 
ton, Pa. Mr. Henry has been claimed 
by many authorities as the greatest foot- 
ball tackle of all time. His greatest 
fame, however, lies in the work he did to 
encourage young men all over the United 
States. Regardless of these claims, he 
was a most retiring man. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial concerning the passing of 
Mr. Henry, published in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer on February 8, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON 4nd W. & J. LosE WiLBuR 

F. Henry 

‘rhirty-seven years ago this fall a shy but 
burly young freshman enrolled at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College and reported as a 
candidate for the football team. 

That was an eventful occasion, for it 
brought Wilbur F. (Pete) Henry to Washing- 
ton. He was a “diamond in the rough.” 

polished as an athlete, he became 
one of the greatest football players of all 
time. Developing as a citizen, he became 
one of Washington's respected citizens and 
an outstanding alumnus of W. & J. 

Pete Henry was the symbol of football of 
yesteryear at W. & J. to many graduates of 
W. & J. and especially to the people of 
Washington. 

Pete received all honorary awards during 
his playing career in college and professional 
football, and many since his active playing 
days ended. 

He has been named as the greatest tackle 





fection, Henry said: 


been amputated beca of the diabetes in- 
“I'd do the same thing if 


He was extremely modest about his laurels 
and said very little when asked about his 
feats. Without saying so he 
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Ohio, in 1915 and rocketed to the pinnacle 
of football success through his efforts first 
at W. & J. College and later with the Canton 
Bulldogs, a professional team. 

One of his greatest delights was to have 
former players, coaches and fans drop in on 
him at his little office in the W. & J. gym 
and conduct a session about the good old 
days in football. 

Through the years many visitors to the 
community remembered him and they would 
if possible stop and chat with him. 

His modesty, geniality, gracious manner, 
and cooperation endeared him to the hearts 
of all who knew him. When people heard 
of his selection to all-time awards, they 
would flood his home and office with letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls, and visits. And 
he said it was wonderful that people re- 
membered his feats 31 years after he had 
graduated from college. 

But it was more wonderful to him to real- 
ize, with all his fame and laurels in football, 
that he had made and retained so many 
friends. 

During his career as an athlete, Pete was 
the idol of thousands of fans throughout 
the Nation, especially the supporters of 
w.& J. 

As a resident of Washington and athletic 
director of his alma mater, he grew in the 
esteem of all. No citizen of Washington was 
better known than Pete Henry and his pass- 
ing creates a deep sense of loss. 





More Atomic Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS q 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON N 





OF COMNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Hartford Times 
on January 26, 1952, entitled “More 
Atomic Weapons.” 

This editorial highlights the able 
leadership of my distinguished colleague 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McManon]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More ATOMIC WzAPONS 


Last September, Connecticut’s Brizn Mc- 
Manon, in an important Senate address, 
asked for a $6,000,000,000 program of atomic- 
energy development in which atomic weap- 
ons could be produced in large quantity. 
Presently the Government is spending about 
$1,000,000,000 on atomic energy. 

Neither the Atomic Energy Commission 
nor the Department of Defense said much 
in comment on the McMahon proposal but 
something big seems to have been accom- 
plished. Senator McMaHon saw President 
Truman on Thursday and came out of the 
White House announcing that a sizable ex- 
pansion on the atomic-weapons program was 
sure. 

Since the Senator is the leading congres- 
sional authority on atomic energy and js 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and he made his 
forecast after visiting the President, chances 
are that something big is pending. 

Recently there have been reports that Mr. 
McManown was involved in a lively dispute 
with his former law partner, Gordon Dean, 
now Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, over the Nation's development 
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is strongly of the opin- 
fon that atomic weapons can be developed 
in quantity for combat use by ground troops 
and that large-scale employment of foot 
soldiers would be less essential. This sug- 
gests push-button warfare that the public 
had hoped for but which seemed impossible, 
judging by the hand-to-hand fighting in 
Korea, in spite of all the developments of 
World War II and the postwar period. From 
time to time there has come from the Penta- 
gon Building a whisper that atomic weapons, 
almost fantastic in nature, were in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

The McMahon handling of atomic-energy 
matters has been so able that he has gained 
the confidence of the public generally and 
most people will feel glad that he has won 
over the President to a project that could 
reduce tremendously the casualties of an 
Army better supplied than the enemy with 
atomic fighting equipment. 


Housing for Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN H 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “New Look in Housing,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, on 
February 8, 1952. It deals with housing 
for veterans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

New Loox tn HovusIne 

Complaints by many war veterans that 
they were “hooked” on houses financed under 
Government guaranties have stirred up still 
another mess in that haven of Fair Deal po- 
litical hacks on the banks of the Potomac. 

Several Congressmen who looked into the 
complaints personally have come up with 
some startling stories of substandard con- 
struction, shoddy workmanship, faulty ma- 
terials and planning. 

As a result, a full-scale investigation has 
been lodged with particular emphasis on the 
lending practices and the effectiveness of 
the inspection system of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration which operates the loan guaranty 


One of the cases related by Congressmen 
concerned GI houses where the red mud of a 
bed flowed over the floors, another told 
free-fiying bathtub, and still others of 
leaky roofs, flooded cellars, leaning walls, 
characteristics of a roller 


, Democrat, Okla- 

on an old 

y, Okla., where water 

tedly into 15 to 25 of them. Dur- 

& personal inspection he said he found 
with heavy 

contents. He 

on faulty inspection 

the original site by the Veterans’ Admin- 
Representative Lyrtz, Democrat, Texas, de- 
scribed 25 or more houses, about a year old, 
which he visited at Corpus Christi, Tex.: 


floors sagging, walls leaning out, roofs leak- 
ing, doors refusing to close. It was LyLz 
also who told of the free flying bathtub. 
“In one case,” he said, “a veteran and his 
wife moved into the new house they had 
looked forward to so much, and when they 
tried to take a bath they found the water 
ran right out of the tub down under the 
house. It wasn’t connected to the sewer.” 
In this case, as in many other instances, the 
Congressman said, “the construction was 
very substandard and the inspections were 
disgraceful.” 

Other examples of the “hooking” which 
the veterans have taken are cited by the Con- 
gressmen in Florida and New Jersey. And 
they're not entirely convinced the alleged 
skulduggeries in the sale of the new houses 
is a small matter. So they're going to look 
deep into the inspection systems and specifi- 
cation requirements of the two Federal agen- 
cies in charge of the program. 

Hold your hats, boys. It looks like we’re 
in for some more sour notes by the horn 
tooters in Truman’s bureaucratic band. 


Thirty-fourth Anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS {9 


regard for their welfare and our determina- 

tion to assist them in every practicable way 

to accomplish their deliverance from tyranny. 
Very sincerely yours, 
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Low Standard of Public Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS |/ 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 17, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
of Temple Israel, St. Louis; Rev. O. Wal- 
ter Wagner, executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Church Federation of 
Greater St. Louis; and Mrs. Leslie T. 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN LP Barco of st. Louis, past president of the 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have written to the Lithuanian American 
information center on the occasion of 
the celebration of the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 
That celebration will occur on Febru- 
ary 16, 2 days from now, and is one all 
Americans should note. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prsrvary 9, 1952. 
Miss Mary M. Krz1s, 
Director, Lithuanian-American Infor- 
mation Center, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Miss Krzis: On February 16 Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian birth and extraction will 
celebrate the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence. 

This anniversary will be observed in many 
lands, wherever there are those who know or 
remember the historic contributions of the 
Lithuanian people to the cause of freedom. 

This anniversary will be observed, less 
openly but more poignantly, in Lithuania it- 
self. There an enslaved people will silently 
pray for deliverance from bondage and for 
restoration of the independence Lithuania 
achieved 34 years ago. 

I am glad on this occasion to extend my 
greetings to all Americans of Lithuanian 
birth and descent, and through the Lithu- 
anian-American Information Center, to all 
who might join with me in working and plan- 
ning for the day when the people of Lithu- 
ania will be again able to take their place 
among the free men and women of the 
world. 

I repeat what I said a year ago on a similar 
occasion: 

“All who are devoted to freedom, liberty, 
and justice are resolved to hasten the day 
of the deliverance of Lithuania into the 
family of free nations.” 

I know that the Lithuanian people will 
somehow hear, however high the barriers 

behind which they now are impressed, of our 


Child Conservation Conference, to bring 
our Nation back from the low standard 
of morals to which it has fallen: 


‘TExT or IsseERMAN, WAGNER, AND Barco Com- 
MENTS ON Mora Decay—Rasei UrGcEs Uni- 
VERSAL PARTICIPATION IN POLITICS 


(Following are the . ontributions of Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman, of Temple Israel of 
St. Louis; Rev. O. Walter Wagner, executive 
secretary of the Metropolitan Church Feder- 
ation of Greater St. Louis; and Mrs. Leslie 
T. Barco, of St. Louis, past president of the 
Child Conservation Conference, to the Globe- 
Democrat symposium on public morals: ) 


Mr. E. Lanstnc Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: Decades ago one of the fin- 
ert young men that I ever knew, who was 
filled with a high ideal of public service, 
hoped to dedicate his life to the cause uf 
justice. He sought to win the nomination 
for a judgeship on the ticket of a political 
party. 


I learned about his candidacy from mutual 
friends who had organized to secure the 
nomination for him and whose first step in 
their campaign was to collect a large sum 
of money in order therewith to purchase the 
support of a notorious political boss who, :n 
those days, had the power to produce a huge 
block of votes without which no candidate 
could be nominated. 

This politician, over many years, had built 
up an invincible organization and those who 
wanted its services had to compensate him 
financially. He had built up his machine 
as other men built up a business, and he 
expected monetary rewards from those who 
sought his political help. The fitness of a 
candidate, even for a judicial office, was of 
secondary importance to the material reward 
this political boss was to receive. 


MONEY FOR SECOND MAN 


Later on I learned of an individual who 
had served a term in Congress and who be- 
lieved that he was prepared to serve in the 
Senate. Friends interested in advancing his 
candidacy learned the political realities when 
they were informed that for the payment of 
a@ large sum of money running into five fig- 
ures one of the political machines could be 
induced to support him and that such sup- 
port might win him the coveted ceat in the 
Senate. 


GESAS AEST 
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These incidents clearly suggest the basic 
causes for national corruption in public life 
which has been exposed so vividly and tragi- 
cally in the past few months and to which 
the Globe-Democrat called effective atten- 
tion by its stirring editorial. 

Candidates for political office are beholden 
and indebted for their nomination to politi- 
cal bosses who are in politics not to further 
the public welfare but to feather their own 
nests. These political bosses achieve their 
power through doing favors, rendering serv- 
ices, or giving opportunities for financial gain 
to the individuals who comprise the political 
machine. 

INDEBTED TO MACHINE 


The candidate who wins an election is in- 
debted less to the people who cast the bal- 
lots for him and more to the political ma- 
chine which secured the nomination for him. 
Just now we are already told that some men 
have been assured of the nomination for the 
presidency, the highest office in our country. 
Who has given that assurance? Certainly 
not the voters who have not been consulted. 

How can any candidate say that so many 
States are pledged to his candidacy before 
any public ballot has been taken. The 
pledges have been made, not by the people 
of these States, but by the political chief- 
tains who control the machinery for the 
securing of nominations and thereby are in 
a position to dictate even to political con- 
ventions who the candidates for the Presi- 
dency are to be. Now the successful can- 
didate is indebted to the political machine. 

The political machine, to continue its 
power, must continue to perform favors for 
those who gave it power. The desire to per- 
form such favors perverts patriotism, cor- 
rupts officials, and degrades government. 
The instrumentalities of government become 
not the media whereby the public welfare 
is promoted, but whereby the strength of 
the political machine is made secure. 


DIGNIFIED BY SLOGAN 


This is the source of political corruption. 
And such corruption has been dignified by 
the slogan, “To the victor belong the spoils.” 
A naive person might imagine that the vic- 
tors in an election are the voters by whose 
ballots men were placed into offices of public 
trust. 

What it actually means is that the spoils 
belong to the political organization whose 
workers made possible the election of cer- 
tain candidates. The first loyalty of these 
candidates is to the organization which 
placed them in power. The second loyalty 
is to the people who elected them to be their 
servants. 

This spoils system which has characterized 
American political life for many decades is 
the root cause of the political corruption be- 
fore which the public stands aghast. But in 
a sense the public is not unfamiliar with 
such corruption. Most Americans expect it 
in politics. Graft has characterized much 
of political life. Corruption therefore is not 
new, but because government spending is 
greater than ever before, corruption is 
quantitatively greater. 


PLUMS ARE BIGGER 


The billions of dollars that the Govern- 
ment is spending today make it possible for 
huge financial plums to be distributed to the 
faithful party workers. Patronage may take 
the form of a political job, may mean that a 
contractor is favored in bids, that an insur- 
ance agent is given the chance to write Gov- 
ernment policies, that a lawyer is given lucra- 
tive cases. It may also take the form of lit- 
tle unnoticed phrases in legislative enact- 
ments which give lucrative tax or other ex- 
emptions to small groups with political in- 
fluence. 

Thus we see in this age of huge Gov- 
ernment spending that the political plums 


are bigger than usual. Because the tempta- 
tion is greater, more will succumb to it. A 
change in the moral climate of America will 
be effected when there is a revolutionary at- 
titude toward politics which will take po- 
litical power out of the hands of political 
bosses and place it in the hands of every 
citizen. 

This can be done by having every citizen 
assume an obligation which most citizens 
dodge. The members of political machines, 
with few exceptions, engage in politics for 
personal gain. They work hard. They at- 
tend meetings. They rouse the voters. They 
serve them at election time. 


For such service, they expect rewards. 
That they receive them is the sinews which 
keep the political machine functioning. 
Whenever we hear of someone in politics, we 
wonder what he is getting out of it. 

When my son a few years ago was a can- 
didate for committeeman of one of the po- 
litical parties, I was warned by friends that 
his moral ruin was inevitable if he should be 
elected. They wanted to know what he 
wanted to get out of it. I knew that all he 
wanted was the desire to promote good gov- 
ernment. One of his high school teachers 
had fired him with the desire to do some- 
thing about improving the moral tone of 
politics in our country. 

Why is it that more citizens who have no 
axes to grind do not volunteer their services 
in political parties? Americans are not 
averse to giving of their time to good causes. 
There are tens of thousands of organiza- 
tions in this country which depend almost 
entirely on volunteer workers who give their 
personal services and also give their funds 
for important causes, many of them not 
nearly as important as the cause of good 
government. 


VOLUNTEERS PLENTIFUL 


At one time during World War II, the 
American Red Cross was aided by more than 
1,000,000 volunteers who did not work at 
sporadic intervals but assumed responsi- 
bility which called for many hours of steady 
work, who did this work for years, who ex- 
pected no compensation but the reward of 
having served a great cause. 

Think of the thousands of men and women 
who work for the Community Chest and its 
more than 100 affiliated agencies, who at- 
tend board meetings, serve on committees, 
go from house to house and from office to 
Office collecting. funds, who are glad to vol- 
unteer their labors, who find altruistic labor 
some redemption from the selfishness of 
routine living. 

Think of the hundreds of thousands of 
workers who labor for the temples and the 
churches of our country, volunteering to 
sing in the choirs, to serve as ushers, on 
house committees, and in a variety of other 
ways giving themselves to promote the cause 
of religion and to add to the glory of God. 


Think of the workers who freely give so 
much to the well-being of colleges and uni- 
versities and hospitals and orphanages and 
recreational centers and lodges of all sorts 
that are dedicated to the public welfare. 
For all these services men and women would 
spurn compensation. A few of them gain 
public acclaim and applause, but most, like 
the women in our sewing groups at the tem- 
ple, work modestly, quietly, and receive only 
the applause of their own consciences. 

What is it that blocks decent Americans 
who are not afraid to volunteer their serv- 
ices from giving the same selfiess devotion 
to political organizations that they give to 
private philanthropy, to religious, educa- 


tional, and other public causes? Until the . 


American public will bring the spirit of al- 
truistic service to the realm of politics, cor- 


ruption will be inevitable and the spoils 
system will prevail. Now and then the pub- 
lic will rise in revolt and drive the rascals 
out, but in time the new officials placed in 
office by the same political machinery when 
public indignation is spent revert to the old 
ruts of corruption and graft. 

Not only do we need universal participa- 
tion in politics and readiness to serve on 
the level of the ward precinct, as we serve 
in schools and charities, but we also must 
eliminate the spoils from political victories. 
This can be done by the establishment of 
civil service in every sphere of Government 
where promotion will depend on merit and 
not on favoritism. 


SERVANTS SHOULD REMAIN 


There is no reason why maintenance men, 
secretaries, policemen and their officers, fire- 
men, public-health physicians, engineers, 
and thousands of other technicians who per- 
form the essential functions in Government 
administration should hold office on the 
basis of political favoritism and should be 
dismissed when a political party loses its 
power. 

Election should change the policy-making 
individuals, but the technical servants 
should not be subject to the tides of po- 
litical fortunes. Some years ago, President 
Dodds, of Princeton University, suggested 
that a new profession of government serv- 
ice be created which our ablest men would 
enter as they enter other professions. They 
would train themselves to administer the 
instruments of government and they would 
know that in such service they have a fu- 
ture which would not demand that they be 
tied to the ups and downs of any political 
party. 

If all public officials except those who 
make policies retained their posts through 
some form of permanent civil service based 
on merit, much of the patronage from po- 
litical office would disappear. 


POLITICAL PALS NEEDED 


I recently spoke to a policeman. He had 
been on the force 21 years. He has a good 
record. He has never been promoted be- 
cause he had no political friends. We hear 
this frequently. I knew of a fireman who, 
after many years of faithful service, was 
made a captain by one mayor and was de- 
moted as soon as a new mayor was elected. 
This discourages good public servants and 
encourages corruption. 

In some departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there is a fine morale and esprit 
de corps. In the public health service, men 
of great skill and talent serve for modest sal- 
aries with a noble Gedication to the cause 
of public health. In the forestry service 
there are many men who take pride in the 
conservation program of our country, in pre- 
serving its God-given resources. They eschew 
the greater emoluments of private industry 
out of their love for and devotion to the 
public welfare. 

Serving the city well, the State well, and 
the Nation well can evoke the best loyalties 
and enlist the finest labors of men, provided 
the spoils system is abolihed. Man must 
know that their promotion is not depend- 
ent on any politician but that merit alone 
will advance them and that they will be un- 
hampered and unhindered in carrying out 
their professional responsibilities. Such 
public service can win able, good men and 
women so that Government service will not 
become a refuge for middle-age failures but 
@ magnet that will attract the best in our 
citizenry. 

7 INDIVIDUALS HAVE POWER 

So often we hear of the impotence of the 
individual. “What can I do?” asks the aver- 
age man. “I am co little, unimportant. I 
can do nothing. If I express myself on these 
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matters, my job might be in jeopardy, my 
business might suffer, my (tax) assessments 
would be raised. I can do nothing.” 

All the evidence of history denies the as- 
sertion of the impotence of the individual. 
A handful of prophets changed the moral 
course of the world. A dozen religious lead- 
ers elevated the religious philosophies of mil- 
lions of men. Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, and Thomas Jefferson and a 
few other men led our country from being 
a colonial puppet to becoming e free Nation. 

Because we have a vote, we have a moral 
responsibility. If, for tack of courage or lack 
of genuine patriotism, we do not utilize our 
political power, then we betray the privilege 
of freedom and we open wide the doors to 
political corruption. 


RISKING OUR “AINS 
oy oan adh gre ue alge hag re Sagper 


risk, and some of them lose, their lives, for 
our freedom. But if by nonparticipation in 
the political affairs of our country, the pre- 
rogatives of government are lost to those 
who would prey upon the public business, 
we lose in the ward precincts the gains won 
by blood on the far-flung battlefields. 


SOS FANS STNG, SE POM 


this hour calls must not be spent in one 
burst of enthusiasm arising out of justified 
public indignation over corruption. It must 
come out of a deep faith, a faith that will 
not be spent because it rests on God, a faith 
that shall be strengthened by the limitless 
resources of the spirit which God has made 
available to us. 

The hour calls for a religious revival, not 


Such deeper faith can only 
come out of more and more understanding 
worship of Him. A new political morality 
can only rise out of a renewed vision of 
God and a renewed dedication to His wor- 
ship. Better government depends on better 
n 


men and communion with God can help u 
realize the divine image in which He has 
made all of us. 


Dear Mk. Ray: There is a relationship be- 


one expects a high standard of living to 
eliminate the evils of vice, corruption, and 
gambling. 


The fact that this has not happened 
means that we must make a new evaluation 
of the American way of life, in the light of 
our Judaeo-Christian ethic. Such a revalua- 
tion of our economics and our ethics is al- 
ready under way. 

The Christian Church sees the necessity 
for a more vigorous political activity. The 
old cliche, “Do not mix politics and religion,” 
is giving way to a new demand to make re- 
ligion effective through the ballot box. 
Churches are taking greater interest in their 
commission of civic affairs. 

The present crisis in public morals calls 
for the extension of civil service and the 
elimination of patronage. 

These are the broad objectives that have 
come into focus. Specific projects have also 
come into practice. 

The Civic Commission is being asked to 
work out a year’s program of political action 
geared to get out the largest vote possible 
in the forthcoming elections. 

The Metropolitan Church Federation dis- 
tributed 10,000 copies of Dr. James W. 
Clarke’s sermon—“Is Gambling Wrong?” 
The federation engaged in a national Chris- 
tian teaching mission in order to strengthen 
the life of the community. 

Twenty thousand church workers made a 
city-wide religious census and uncovered 
thousands of new prospects for the churches. 
The Youth Commission of the Federation is 
launching an aggressive youth program be- 
ginning with a public rally February 3. Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAvver has been invited to ad- 
dress this rally. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. WALTER WAGNER. 


Dear Mk. Ray: You ask, “What can be 
done to bring the Nation back from the low 
standard of morals to which it has fallen?” 

That is, of course, a big question, and an 
immediate, effective solution is not easy. 
But primarily, I believe that more women 
should become interested in good govern- 
ment and should work actively for good 
government. 

If they did, I believe that one phase of 
the problem—immorality in government— 
would be far less sericus than it is today. 
And in working for good government, women 
would be, in a sense, working for a better 
future for their children and their homes. 
Could there be a better motive? 

Efforts also should be made to induce bet- 
ter-qualified persons to run for public office. 
And once they are persuaded, a concentrated 
effort should be made to elect them. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lestie T. Barco. 





Farmers Versus Compulsion 


EXTENSION — REMARKS \e 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER N 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Farmers Versus Compul- 
sion,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of January 22, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FaRMERs VERSUS COMPULSION 

Opposition to the introduction of Govern- 
ment health insurance in the United States 
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is intensifying in agriculture. The biggest 
of the farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, with a mumbership 
of 1,452,000 families, recently rciterated its 
hostility. The Farm Bureau’s annual con- 
vention adopted a resolution declaring: “We 
oppose any form of compulsory health in- 
surance.’ 

Similarly, the National Grange, oldest and 
second largest of the farm bodies, at its 
convention a short time previously voiced 
again its stand against any plan of national 
compulsory health insurance or socialized 
medicine. 

The influence of agriculture on tus deter- 
mination of this question promises to be 
great. The 1950 census of agriculture set 
the number of farm operators at 5,400,0C0. 
Farmers carry extra weight in Congress and 
in many State legislatures because of the 
distribution of representation. 

Rural rejection of Government health in- 
surance has been little recognized in larger 
cities, which usually hear much more of 
labor’s viewpoint. But though iabor’s call 
for compulsory health insurance has been 
much better publicized, it remains the de- 
mand of a minority. In fact, labor supplies 
practically the only organized support that 
Government health insurance finds. Mean- 
time agriculture provides a balance against 
labor on this issue and a formidable safe- 
guard. 


Abraham Lincoln As Congressman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, each of the 
5 years it has been my honor and re- 
sponsibility to be a Member of this great 
legislative body at the time of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoin, 
I have been favored by being granted the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues of 
this House of Representatives to give 
some of the ways this enduring “citizen 
of the ages” has left his imprint upon 
the destiny of our beloved Nation and of 
the world. February 12, 1952, is the one 
hundred and forty-third birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It is too little realized that Abraham 
Lincoln was a Member of this House of 
Representatives from the State of Illi- 
nois from March 4, 1847, to March 4, 1849. 
I have asked the Cangressional Library 
to give me a very brief account of what 
the record shows in this regard, and it 
follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN aS CONGRESSMAN 

Abraham Lincoln was elected as a Whig 
to the Thirtieth Congress, March 4, 1847, to 
March 3, 1849, from the Seventh Illinois 
District, comprising the counties of Putnam, 
Marshall, Woodford, Tazewell, Mason, Me- 
nard, Cass, Morgan, Scott, Logan, and Sanga- 
mon. He did not seek renomination in 1848, 

While in Congress Lincoln lived at Mrs. 
Sprigg’s: boarding house on Capitol Hill 
where the Library of Congress now stands. 
Other Congressmen living at the same place 
were John Blanchard, John Dickey, A. R. 
Mclivaine, James Pollock, John Strohm, all 
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1 This is the spelling in the Congressional 
Directory of the time. Ida M. Tarbell has 
“Spriggs’s.” 
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from Pennsylvania; P. W. Tompkins, of Mis- 
sissippi; J. R. Giddings, of Chio; and Elisha 
Embree, of Indiana. 

Some of Lincoln's colleagues in the House 
were Amos Abbott and John Quincy Adams, 
of Massachusetts; Howell Cobb, Alexander H. 
Stephens, and Robert Toombs, of Georgia; 
R. B. Rhett, of South Carolina; Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee; and David Wilmot, of 
Pennsylvania. Other Illinois Congressmen 
were Robert Smith, of Alton; John M. Mc- 
Clernand, of Shawneetown; Orlando B. 
Ficklin, of Charleston; John Wentworth, of 
Chicago; William A. Richardson, of Rush- 
ville; Thomas J. Turner, of Freeport. The 
Senators from Illinois were Sidney Breese, of 
Carlyle, and Stephen A. Douglas, of Quincy. 

Lincoln was appointed to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment. 

The principal issues of the day were the 
War with Mexico, the extension of slavery, 
and the Wilmot Proviso, westward migra- 
tion (increased by discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia), internal improvements by the Fed- 
eral Government, and relations with the 
Indians. 

For Lincoln's remarks on the floor of the 
House, and for his voting record, see the 


typed reports by J. M. Anderson, inclosed 
herewith. 

(Sources: Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927. Washington: 
Government Printing Cffice, 1928. Congres- 
sional Directory, 30th Cong., Ist sess. and 
2d sess. Tarbell, Ida M., The Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923, vol. I, pp. 207-224.) 

(H. E. Snide, General Research Section, 
January 13, 1949.) 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, Sunday, as 
I again sat in Ford’s Theater where 
the assassin in deceit and tragedy shot 
him, it was again borne upon me that no 
doubt much of the history and destiny 
of our beloved Nation was changed eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically, as a 
result of the effectiveness of the assas- 
sin’s bullet. 

As I sat there in the immediate pres- 
ence of the museum items so intimately 
connected with the life and death of 
Lincoln and with the trailing and cap- 
ture and death of John Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin, I understood why it was 
that I, as a very young lad in the ele. 
mentary grades of the public schools in 
my native State of California, instead of 
studying what I was given to study, had 
sat at my desk in the rear of the room 
and made crude drawings of Abraham 
Lincoln's majestic head and the sympa- 
thetic brow and features which distin- 
guished him. 

I urge every Member of Congress, as 
often as may be, to visit the three par- 
ticular historical places in connection 
with the life and experiences of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a Member of Congress 
and as President of the United States, 
to wit: First, Ford’s Theater, where 
he was assassinated, located at 511 
Tenth Street NW.; second, the tailor 
shop where he died, located at 516 Tenth 
Street NW.—just across the street from 
Ford's Theater; and third, the famous 
Lincoln Memorial, the location of which 
is well-known to all of us. These three 
traditional places are all within 10 min- 
utes from this House of Representatives. 

I also urge you in your travels by auto- 
mobile to visit Lincoln's birthplace in the 
Abraham Lincoln National Historical 
Park, just a few minutes from the his- 
torical community of Hodgenville, Ky. 


I have on several occasions deliberately 
driven that way to and from California 
so that I might have the inspiration of 
walking on the very same earth on which 
he walked, played, hunted, and gathered 
wood to keep the family hearthstone 
warm. The cabin is located in the center 
of 110 acres of land, 100 acres of which 
were the original Thomas Lincoln farm 
site which was acquired by the United 
States in 1916. 

Another place which is very inspiring 
is the New Salem Village, located at New 
Salem State Park at Petersburg, Ill. I 
have also visited this historical place go- 
ing to and from California. This re- 
built village is the situs of the location 
where Abraham Lincoln went when he 
was about 22 years of age. There he said 
he was “a friendless youth working on a 
flatboat at $10 a month.” He went 
there in 1831 and left 6 years later for 
Springfield, Ill., to become a practicing 
lawyer. Located there is a replica of the 
store where Lincoln kept store. 

Being a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Lincoln Group of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I hereby extend to 
each of you an invitation to become a 
member of this group. You will be do- 
ing a great public service to yourself and 
to the principles for which Abraham Lin- 
coln will ever be remembered. 

I wish to call to your attention some 
of the quotations by Lincoln which are 
famous in history. Accompanying each 
is a written source thereof. A few of the 
quotations follow: 


Quotation: “I was raised to farm work, 


which I continued till I was 22.” (A. Lin- 
coln.) Source: Lincoln’s autobiographical 
sketch written in a letter to J. W. Fell, De- 
cember 20, 1859. 

Quotation: “I was born and have ever 
remained in the most humble walks of life. 
I have no wealthy or popular relations or 
friends to recommend me.” (A. Lincoln.) 
Source: Lincoln's first public address, New 
Salem, Tll., March 9, 1832. 

Quotation: “Living in Springfield is rather 
a dull business.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: 
Letter to Mary Owens, May 7, 1837. 

Quotation: “Always a Whig in politics.” 
(A. Lincoln.) Source: Autobiographical 
sketch in letter to J. W. Fell, December 20, 
1859. 

Quotation: “I am not an accomplished 
lawyer; I find quite as much material for a 
lecture in those points wherein I have failed, 
as in those wherein I have been moderately 
successful.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: Notes 
for a law lecture, July 1, 1850 (?) The Life 
and Writings of Abraham Lincoln, Philip 
Van Doren Stern, page 328. 

Quotation: “As I would not be a slave, 
I would not be a master—this expresses my 
idea of democracy.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: 
Written about August 1858, Lincoln: His 
Life in Photographs, Stefan Lorant, page 5. 

Quotation: “I was losing interest in poli- 
tics when the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise aroused me again.” (A. Lincoln.) 
Source: Autobiography in letter to J. W. 
Fell, December 20, 1859. 

Quotation: “I am glad I made the late 
race. * * * I believe I have made some 
marks which will tell for the cause of civic 
liberty long after I am gone.” (A. Lincoln.) 
Source: Letter to A. G. Henry, November 
19, 1858. 

Quotation: “Deeply and even painfully 
sensible of the great responsibility which is 
inseparable from this high honor.” (A. Lin- 
coln.) Source: Reply to committee sent to 
notify Lincoln of his nomination as Presi- 
dent, May 21, 1860. 
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Quotation: “We could have beaten the 
Democracy united; divided as it is, its chance 
appears indeed very slim.” (A. Lincoln.) 
Source: Letter to A. G. Henry, July 4, 1860. 

Quotation: “The prospect of Republican 
success now appears very flattering.” (A. 
Lincoln.) Source: Letter to Hannibal Ham- 
lin, July 18, 1860. 

Quotation: “* * * you can vote for me 
if your neighbors will let you.” (A. Lincoln.) 
Source: Letter to Nathaniel Grigsby, Sep- 
tember 20, 1860. 

Quotation: “Buchanan * * * is giv- 
ing away the case, and I have nothing to say 
and can’t stop him.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: 
Said to Judge Joseph Gillespie in January 
1861, The Life of Abraham Lincoln, Ida M. 
Tarbell (vol. II, p. 24). 

Quotation: “It shall be my endeavor to 
preserve the peace of this country so far as 
it can possibly be done consistently with the 
maintenance of the institutions of the coun- 
try.” (A.Lincoln.) Source: Address at Har- 
risburg, Pa., February 22, 1861. 

Quotation: “* * * in contemplation of 
universal law and of the Constitution, the 
Union of these States is perpetual.” (A. Lin- 
coln.) Source: First Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1861. 

Quotation: “* * * if you know of any 
other men who think they are bigger than I 
am, let me know. I want to put them all in 
my Cabinet.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: Said 
to a friend in Springfield. The Life and 
Writings of Abraham Lincoln, Philip Van 
Doren Stern, page 108. 

Quotation: “* * * I would rather have 
Democrats I know than Republicans I don’t 
know.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: Said to Judge 
Joseph Gillespie. Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years, Carl Sandburg, volume II, 
page 406. 

Quotation: “Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: The Get- 
tysburg Address, November 19, 1863. 

Quotation: “My * * * object * * * 
is to save the union, and not either to save 
or to destroy slavery.” (A.Lincoln.) Source: 
Letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862. 

Quotation: “Upon thisact * * * I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” 
(A. Lincoln.) Source: Emancipation Procla- 
mation, January 1, 1863. 

Quotation: “* * * * this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 
(A. Lincoln.) Source: Gettysburg Address, 
November 19, 1863. 

Quotation: “We should avoid planting and 
cultivating too many thorns in the bosom of 
society.” (A. Lincoln.) Source: Draft of a 
letter to Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, 
March 18, 1864. 

Quotation: “It has demonstrated that a 
people’s government can sustain a national 
election in the midst of a great civil war.” 
(A. Lincoln.) Source: Response to a sere- 
made on the occasion of his reelection, No- 
vember 10, 1864. 

Quotation: “Let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in.” (A. Lincoln.) 

Quotation: “* * * to bind up the Na- 
tion’s wounds.” (A.Lincoln.) Source: Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 


A few of my favorite quotations by 
Lincoln are as follows: 


Stand with anyone that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong. (From a 
speech at Peoria, Ill., October 16, 1854.) 

Let us have faith that right makes might 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. (From a 
speech at Cooper Institute, New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860.) 

With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in right as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind the Nation's wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle and for his widow and his orphans, to do 
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all which may achieve and to cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. (Prom Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, March 4, 1865.) 


Granting that many of us cannot re- 
peat the famous Gettysburg Address 
which was given by Lincoln on November 
19, 1863, I herewith call it to your atten- 
tion: 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 


Nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in- 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we can- 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
led here have consecrated it far 

bove our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living, rather, 


us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


It is likely that very few people know 


mour; Secretary of War Edward M. 
Stanton; Postmaster General Montgom- 
ery Blair; Hon. Edward Everett; Hon 
Oliver P. Morton, Governor of Indiana 


and Col. John W. Forney. 

Mr. Speaker, truly the birth, life, and 
death of Abraham Lincoln has deservedly 
achieved an enduring place in the affec- 
tion of mankind and has miraculously 
shaped the destiny of mankind more 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, February 12, the Army announced 
the posthumous award of the Medal of 
Honor to Sgt. Cornelius H. Charlton, of 
2073 Davidson Avenue, the Bronx. 

The story of Sergeant Charlton’s su- 
perb leadership and gallant self-sacrifice 
is so moving and so dramatic that I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment relating thereto issued by the De- 
partment of Defense, as well as the text 
of the Medal of Honor citation. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the account of Sergeant Charlton’s ex- 
ploits which appeared in the New York 
Times on Wednesday, February 13. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MeEpAL or Honor GIVEN POsTHUMOUSLY To 
New Yore INFANTRY SERGEANT 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Orrice oF PusLic INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sgt. Cornelius H. Charlton, an Army in- 
fantryman from the Bronx, New York City, 
has been awarded the Medal of Honor for 
outstanding valor in a series of exploits that 
ended in his death near Chipo-ri, Korea, on 
June 2, 1951, the Army announced today. 

The 2l-year-old sergeant, a member of 
Company C, Twenty-fourth Infantry Regi- 
ment, Twenty-fifth Infantry Division, 
assumed command of his platoon when the 
platoon officer was wounded during an 
attack. Rallying his men, he led the 
assault up a steep hill, personally wip- 
ing out two hostile positions with gre- 
nades and rifle fire, and killing six enemy 
soldiers. 

Subsequently repulsed in two charges un- 
der fire, Charlton, although severely wounded, 
led a third attack which swept the enemy 
from the crest of the hill. He was mortally 
wounded by a grenade while single-handedly 
knocking out the last enemy emplacement. 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commanding the 
Eighth Army in Korea, commenting on the 
courage of Sergeant Charlton, said, “The gal- 
lant sacrifice made by this brave soldier in 
the cause of peace and freedom is a most 
creditable tribute to the military profession, 
and merits the highest form of recognition.” 

Sergeant Charlton, the forty-first Medal of 
Honor winner announced by the Army in the 
course of the Korean conflict, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Chariton, 2073 Davidson 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

An eyewitness account of the valor that 
won the Nation's highest military honor for 
Sergeant Chariton is furnished by his com- 
pany commander, Capt. Gordon E. Gullikson, 
1307 Bluff Street, Beloit, Wis.: 

“The objective, Hill 543, was a heavily 
fortified ridge which had withstood attacks 
by the Third Battalion of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry for two previous days. 

“Sergeant Charleton, platoon sergeant, led 
his men in the attack as they worked their 
way up the hazardous approaches to the hill, 
defended by more than 40 fanatical enemy. 


Several heavily fortified enemy automatic 
weapons emplacements directed a devastat- 
ing volume of fire on the advancing elements. 

“As the platoon attempted to overcome the 
resistance of these positions the platoon 
leader was seriously wounded. Sergeant 
Chariton rallied the men and spearheaded 
an assault on the resisting emplacements. 

“Most of the platoon was pinned down by 
the intense fire, but with three or four men 
following him he made a frontal attack on 
the first of the two positions and personally 
accounted for the destruction of two of them 
with well-placed hand grenades and accurate 
fire from his carbine: His aggressive action 
resulted in at least six enemy dead. 

“Sergeant Chariton was then able to re- 
group his men, who had suffered some casu- 
alties, and lead them on toward the crest of 
the hill. As he was again in the fore of the 
assault he bore the brunt of a hail of 
grenades that met the attack. 

“Although knocked to the ground and seri- 
ously wounded, Sergeant Chariton was able 
te shout a warning to his men. He refused 
medical attention and again regrouped his 
men for another charge on the enemy posi- 
tions, but the small group was thrown back 
by another grenade barrage. 

“Sergeant Chariton saw to the removal of 
his other wounded men, and then once again 
rallied the remnants of the platoon for an- 
other assault and succeeded in reaching the 
summit with a handful of men. He then 
found that the enemy emplacement which 
had been holding back the advance was situ- 
ated on the reverse slope of the hill. 

“Although he was by now bleeding pro- 
fusely from a chest wound, Sergeant Charl- 
ton made a one-man charge against the em- 
placement. He was again wounded, this time 
mortally, by another hostile grenade, but he 
somehow managed to fire his weapon and 
silence the emplacement. 

“Throughout the entire action which lasted 
about 3% hours, Sergeant Chariton unhesi- 
tatingly performed actions far above and be- 
yond the call to duty. His driving charges 
on enemy positions and his refusal to quit, 
even when seriously wounded, were of prime 
importance in enabling the battalion to 
secure its objective.” 

Sergeant Charlton was born in East Gulf, 
W. Va., on July 24, 1929. 

A veteran of more than 4 years Army serv- 
ice, he enlisted in the Army itn November 
1946, at New York City. He was assigned to 
the Far East Command in March 1950, and 
arrived in Korea the following October. 

The text of the Medal of Honor citation 
follows: 

“Sgt. Cornelius H. Chariton, Infantry, 
United States Army, 2 member of Company 
C, Twenty-fourth Infantry Regiment, dis- 
tinguished himself by conspicuous gallan- 
try and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action against the enemy 
near Chipo-ri, Korea, on June 2, 1951. His 
platoon was attacking heavily defended 
hostile positions on commanding ground 
when the leader was wounded and evacuated. 
Sergeant Charlton assumed command, ral- 
lied the men and spearheaded the assault 
against the hill. Personally eliminating two 
hostile positions and killing six of the enemy 
with his rifle fire and grenades, he continued 
up the slope until the unit :uffered heavy 
casualties and became pinned down. Re- 
grouping the men he led them forward only 
to be again hurled back by a shower of 
grenades. Despite a severe chest wound, 
Sergeant Charlton refused medical attention 
and led a third daring charge which carried 
to the crest of the ridge. Observing that 
the remaining emplacement which had re- 
tarded the advance was situated on the re- 
verse slope, he charged it alone, was again 
hit by a grenade but raked the position with 
a devastating fire which eliminated it and 
routed the defenders. The wounds received 
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during his daring exploits resulted in his 
death but his indomitable courage, superb 
leadership, and gallant self-sacrifice reflect 
the highest credit upon himself, the Infan- 
try, and the military service.” 


[From the New York Times of February 13, 
1952] 

Hartem SERGEANT Wins HONoR MEDAL— 
THOUGH WouNpveD, He Lep ATTACK UNTIL 
KILLED—FAMILY NOTIFIED ON LINCOLN’sS 
BIRTHDAY 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—The Army an- 
nounced today the posthumous award of the 
Medal of Honor to Sgt. Cornelius H. Charl- 
ton, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Van Charlton, 
2073 Davidson Avenue, the Bronx, N. Y. He 
is the second Negro and the forty-first soldier 
to have been awarded the Medal of Honor 
during the Korean conflict. 

The 21-year-old sergeant, a veteran of 4 
years’ Army service, fell last June 2 near 
Chipo after a series of exploits exemplifying 
“indomitable courage, superb leadership, and 
gallant self-sacrifice,” the Army said. 

A member of the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
Regiment of the Twenty-fifth Infantry Divi- 
sion, Sergeant Charlton was credited with 
having taken over a platoon after its officer 
was wounded, leading an assault up a steep 
hill and personally wiping out several hostile 
positions with grenades and rifle fire. 

Turned back after killing six enemy sol- 
diers, Sergeant Charlton later led another 
attack on the hill which cleared the enemy 
from the crest. He was killed by an enemy 
grenade when he was single-handedly at- 
tempting to clear out the last of the enemy's 
hill emplacements. 

He was knocked to the ground by a gre- 
nade at one point and was seriously wounded, 
witnesses of the battle recited to their su- 
periors later. Refusing medical aid, he saw 
that men under his command who had been 
wounded were taken to the rear and then, 
despite a deep chest wound, forced his way 
with a handful of men to the top of the hill. 
An official account recorded that even after 
he was mortally wounded by the second gre- 
nade he continued firing and silenced the 
enemy position. 


NOTIFIED ON LINCOLN ANNIVERSARY 


Van Charlton, 58-year-old father of Sgt. 
Cornelius H. Charlton, expressed gratifica- 
tion yesterday that news of the award of a 
Medal of Honor to his dead son had reached 
the family on Lincoln's birthday. 

Mr. Charlton was a coal miner in Welch, 
W. Va., for 28 years before bringing his family 
to New York in 1945. For several years a 
night sexton at the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church in Harlem, he is now unemployed. 
His wife, Esther, 54 years old, was at work 
yesterday in a ribbon factory. The couple 
live with 5 of their 12 children in a four- 
room flat at 873 Macy Place, the Bronx. 

Sergeant Charlton was a student at Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School here when he 
joined the Army. During World War I two 
other Chariton sons were soldiers, one a 
marine and one a Coast Guard man. 


Address by Ambassador Claude G. Bowers 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK S 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Ambassador Claude G, 


Bowers on Friday, December 14, 1951, at 
the Chilean-American Cultural Institute, 
on the occasion of the centenary of the 
death of Joel R. Poinsett, first diplomatic 
agent in Chile. I also a’k unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a short statement which 
I have prepared. Mr. Poinsett was a 
native of my home city of Charleston, 
and he accomplished a great deal in 
furthering good will between our coun- 
try and our neighbors of the south. 

There being no objection, the address 
and statement were ordered t> be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Appress By AMBASSADOR CLAUDE G. Bowers 
ON Fripay, DECEMBER 14, 1951, aT CHILEAN- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY OF THE DEATH 
or Joe. R. PorInsetTT, First DIPLOMATIC 
AGENT IN CHILE 


Under the scorching sun of January 1812, 
a large, unwieldy carriage might have been 
seen rattling along the wretched roads of the 
Argentine pampas and the Andean moun- 
tains, bearing a passenger manifestly of social 
status. He was on his way to Santiago. The 
journey required a month, and such were 
the miserable, vermin-infested taverns that 
many nights the passenger preferred to sleep 
upon the ground. His appearance was ex- 
pected, and as the primitive carriage bumped 
over the mountain routes, his mission was 
being discussed in Santiago, which had heard 
him described by a Chilean as “a man of 
fine character, very much in sympathy with 
our system, and by his mediation may be 
secured whatever we need.” On February 
14, at an impressive gathering attended by 
the town council, many citizens and soldiers, 
Joel Poinsett presented his credentials as the 
first diplomat accredited to Chile to José 
Miguel Carrera, the head of the Junta gov- 
ernment. The spectators saw before them a 
handsome man with lively dark eyes, wavy 
black hair, with a charm of manner far be- 
yond the ordinary, and with a courtesy which 
combined the grace and manners of the 
— with the forthrightness of the Amer- 

can. 

To appreciate the compliment paid to Chile, 
a hasty glance at his background is necessary. 
He had descended from a French family that 
had migrated to Charleston to escape reli- 
gious persecution. The Charleston of that 
day was the most aristocratic and cultured 
center in the United States. The leading 
citizens had standing orders with the book 
shops of Paris and London, and the father of 
Poinsett, a distinguished physician, was 
among them. José’s early education was un- 
der the tutelage of the famous Timothy 
Dwight, the first president of Yale University. 
Because his mother was English, he spent 
some years of his boyhood in England, where 
he attended St. Pauls exclusive school. 
Having been refused admittance to the Wool- 
wick Military College because of his repub- 
licanism, he matriculated at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he graduated in medi- 
cine, though he never practiced the profes- 
sion. 

Leaving the university, ne began a 7-year 
continental journey. His graceful and vivid 
notes on Italy, reveal a passionate interest 
in the relics of antiquity; those on Germany, 
his passion for the theater and art, for he 
haunted the galleries. In Vienna he made 
ar impression on the famous Prince de 
Ligne who took him into his home and intro- 
duced him into the exclusive society of that 
brilliant capital. He spent a winter in Paris 
studying the reforms of Napoleon; and then 
he set forth on the most arduous and sig- 
nificant of all his journeys, to Russia. The 
emperor was Alexander I, the most liberal 
monarch of his time, with whom he was to 
have intimate association. When the Amer- 
ican consul asked permission to present 
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young Poinsett at court, the monarch re- 
plied that he would receive him the next 
morning at parade where he was presented 
in the presence of many officers in brilliant 
uniforms, and the democratic monarch apol- 
ogized for the informality of the instruction 
with the observation that an American would 
not mind. When, a few days later, he was 
presented et court he was received with 
similar informality and cordiality by Alex- 
ander, the empress, and the empress dowager 
and from that day he was entertained almost 
daily at the palace, ane almost as frequently 
at the palace of the empress dowager. So 
numerous were the invitations pressed upon 
him that frequently he was guest at two 
breakfast tables the same day, one at the 
home of his friend, Lord Royston, and the 
other at the palace of the celebrated intel- 
lectual, the brilliant Prince Adams Ctzarto- 
rizki, a favorite of the czar. 

Describing the first of many dinners with 
Alexander it is interesting to note that he 
was received by the Marshal Prince Tolstoi. 
Ushered in*c the family sitting room, he 
found the pretty empress and her sister 
strolling into the room, with the emperor at 
the window looking out upon the grounds. 
He was astonished by the lack of ceremony, 
with the little pretention at the table. “The 
soul of the repast,” he wrote, “was an easy 
pleasant flow of talk in which the empress 
mingled with great sweetness and good 
sense.” When, after dinner, he had an inti- 
mate conversation with Alexander on Eu- 
ropean politics, he was startled by the re- 
quest of the czar that he visit his dominions 
and report on the actual condition of the 
people. Since he was horrified by the serf 
system and the misery of the masses, and 
disgustec by the obsequious manner of the 
people in stopping and uncovering when the 
czar drove by, the request impressed him as 
daring. But the Alexander of that period 
was really a liberal in search of objective 
truth. 

He became a special favorite of the Em- 
press Dowager, but he found her undivided 
attentions embarrassing. “She took no no- 
tice of anyone else,” he wrote, “and addressed 
herself altogether to me; some times ques- 
tioning me without pity.” One day she per- 
sonally drove him to a cotton factory under 
her patronage where his suggestions resulted 
in the ordering of new machinery. During 
his journey in the Czar’s dominions he was 
impressed with the oriental splendor of Mos- 
cow, and again by the pitiful poverty of the 
masses. When he penetrated into the region 
of the Tartars and some of his horses were 
stolen, he made his protest personally to the 
Khan of Kuban who returned the horses and 
kindly offered him the heads of the thieves 
which Poinsett declined. Never having heard 
of the United States, the Khan plied him 
with questions as to its government and to 
make his answers understandable he de- 
scribed Jefferson, then President, as the 
Shah of the United States. 

One day, when dining with the Czar, Alex- 
ander led him to a window with the explana- 
tion that he was a little deaf and he wished 
a confidential conversation. Poinsett was 
plied with questions about American insti- 
tutions. Alexander expressed his approval, 
and amazed his guest by saying that if 
he were not an emperor he would be a Re- 
publican. He said it was pleasant to talk 
with a man who had no fear of offending 
and no favors to ask, and he concluded by 
offering the young man a place in either his 
civil or military service. “‘The prospect is a 
brilliant one,” Poinsett wrote, “but I cannot 
reconcile it to my sense of duty to abandon 
my country.” Had he accepted he probably 
would have figured in the history of the Rus- 
sian court. 

Thus the man who presented his creden- 
tials to Carrera was a brilliant and accom- 
plished man of the great world. He had en- 
joyed intimate relations with the Russian 
court; in Vienna he had been a friend and as- 
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sociate of Metternich, the most consummate 
diplomat of his age, and of Prince de Ligne; 
in Switzerland he had talked with Necker, 
of the last Ministers of Louis XVI; in 
he had talked with Napoleon; in Russia, 
the table of Count Gregory Orloff, whose 
family affluence stemmed from the great 
Catherine's love affair with one of the family, 
he had met and talked with Count Nessel- 
rode, the greatest of the Russian diplomats 
and with Count Lieven, almost equally great, 
long Ambassador to London, whose brilliant 
wife was the mistress and secret informer of 
Metternich. 

Such was the background of the man who 
might have been found sleeping on the 
ground in the Andes en route to Santiago. 

0 

Returning to Washington, Poinsett found 
the statesmen there more concerned over 
South America than over Europe, and Presi- 
dent Madison and James Monroe, his Secre- 
tary of State, sent him to South America on 
a diplomatic mission. The purpose of his 
mission, described in his instructions, was 
“to diffuse the impression that the United 
States cherish the sincerest good will toward 
the people of Spanish America as neighbors 
and as having a mutual interest in culti- 
vating friendly intercourse; that this dispo- 
sition will exist whatever may be the internal 
system of European relations in respect to 
which no interference of any sort is pre- 
tended; and that in the event of a political 
separation from the parent country, and the 
establishment of an independent system of 
national government it will coincide with 
the sentiments and policy of the United 
States to promote the most friendly rela- 
tions and the most liberal intercourse be- 


miliar with the background, character and 
caliber of Poinsett, European diplomats were, 
and we find the British agent in Buenos 
Aires reporting him as “the most suspicious 
ter in South America.” 

which made him a “suspicious char- 
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the Chilean patriot was prone to listen to 
Poinsett’s advice with deference. Soon 
Poinsett’s with the Carreras 
carried him beyond the letter of his instruc- 
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said that “the special coincidence 


that on the same date of the independence 
of my country you are going to assemble for 
the dedication of a national flag places a 
curious significance on the reception of 
tomorrow, during which we shall sce 
entwined the symbols of the sister nations.” 

Sunrise that historic day found the two 
flags entwined and afloat from many houses 
in Santiago. In the afternoon at a huge 
banquet the toasts dwelt on the independ- 
ence of the two nations, and that night at 
Poinsett’s ball nearly 300 men and women 
of the best society danced until dawn. 

All these events advanced the cause of 
independence, and a commission was formed 
to draw up a constitution to legalize the 
cause. It is significant that the commission 
held its first meeting in the house of Poin- 
sett, and most of the others that followed. 
The draft of Poinsett was the first presented. 
Based on the Constitution of the United 
States, it a federal system. Be- 
cause it contained features not adapted to 
Chilean conditions, it was laid aside; but 
that draft of Poinsett’s may be seen today in 
the Library of Congress in Santiago. 

At a critical time when the cause of nde- 
pendence centered in Carreras a family 
schism threatened to disrupt the movement. 
Poinsett, an intimate friend of the entire 
family, affected a reconciliation in a family 
conclave in his house. It was in aprecia- 
tion of this vital service that José Miguel 
Carrera wrote: “To you, my wise and best 
friend, is due the return of peace to our 
hearts.” 

Meanwhile, Poinsett was igroring, or going 
far Seyond, his instructions; and when the 
Viceroy of Peru denounced his unneutrality, 
he wisely made no reply. He merely increased 
his activities. When the situation in the 
south was threatening and Carrera went to 
Concepcion to build fortifications against a 
foreign invasion, Poinsett accompanied him 
in the role of adviser. Thus, the diplomat 
threw protocol out the window and openly 
became a Chilean patriot. In the molding 


‘of a new army, Poinsett concerned himself 


with discipline and provisioning. With the 
enemy ‘n possession of Talcahuano, it was he 
who urged the attack, which was successful, 
and soon the Province of Concepcién was 
cleared of the enemy and preparations were 
made for the siege of Chillan. Meanwhile, 
the enemy army had been powerfully en- 
forced. In the futile struggle, Poinsett, the 
diplomat, was active as a soldier, courting 
death. The patriots were defeated, and the 
prestige of Carrera fell, never wholiy in his 
lifetime to rise again. When the two 
brothers of José Miguel were taken by the 
enemy, Poinsett made desperate efforts to 
prevent their execution, appealing for the 
intervention of O'Higgins. But the effort 
failed, and the unfortunate brothers died 
before a firing squad in Mendoza. 

Pvinsett had made his contribution to the 
cause of Chilean independence. He had en- 
couraged the movement for the creation of a 
sovereign state; he had sat in on the writ- 
ing of the constitution; he had prevented 
a fatal schism of the Carreras; he had helped 
in the organization of the Chilean police; 
he had advised the establishment of a bank; 
and had sought to encourage the growing 
of cotton. It was in recognition of these 
services that he was made a member of the 
Society of the Friends of the Country. “I am 
ready to associate myself with your society,” 
he wrote in accepting, “above all on account 
of its concern with the deve t of in- 
dustry and agriculture.” Here the diplomat 
and soldier appears as the statesman. 

After 2 years and more he returned home, 
but throughout the remainder of his long 
life, he remained an intense partisan of Chile 
and his friendship for Carrera continued 
undiminished to the end. 


Soon after his return to Charleston, he was 
elected the successor of the brilliant Charles 
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Pinckney in Congress. During his two terms 
he made four major speeches, the greatest 
being in support of the message of the Presi- 
dent, urging the recognition of the new 
South American Republics. He alone among 
the speakers knew South America first hand. 
On the recognition of the independence of 
Mexico, he was accredited as the first Min- 
ister from the United States. Other nations 
had not been so tardy in according recogni- 
tion nor so late in their arrival on the scene, 
and when Poinsett reached Mexico he found 
that the newspapers, in possession of the 
English and the French, had created for him 
an impossible atmosphere. His tenure there 
was one of controversy. It is significant that 
his enemies in an estimate of his character 
set forth frankly the reason they feared him: 

“Everyone confesses,” they said officially, 
“that he possesses talents highly exercised 
in negotiations by means of the many hon- 
orable commissions which have been con- 
fided to him by his Government; his highly 
polished and agreeable manners; his acquire- 
ments and the liveliness of his mind: the 
suavity of his character, and the republican- 
ism which he displays, all increaee his influ- 
ence in society.” 

Many Americans today know him mostly 
because of the beautiful flower he intro- 
duced, with modifications, into the United 
States from Mexico and which bears his 
name, the “poinsettia.” 


Iv 


Back now in South Carolina he found work 
to do. Under the leadership of Carolina's 
greatest son, John C. Calhoun, the doctrine 
of nullification, destructive of the Union of 
the States, had been passionately accepted 
by the people. It was the opening door to 
the secession movement later and to the 
Civil War. Andrew Jackson, the fighting 
President, who surrounded himself with 
fighting men, thought this treascn and 
threatened to hang Calhoun high as Haman, 
He turned to Poinsett as his personal repre- 
sentative on the ground. It was Poinsett 
who began the organization of a militia for 
the defense of the Union. But that great 
service put a period to political preferment 
for Poinsett who had dared oppose the senti- 
ment of his State. 

But a little later, when Jackson's hand- 
picked successor, Martin Van Buren, assumed 
the Presidency, Poinsett was called into the 
Cabinet as Secretary of War. He was the 
greatest War Minister the United States had 
known up to that time. He surpassed all 
his predecessors in training, industry, and 
originality; he notably improved the status 
of the Regular Army; he organized a frontier 
defense; he proposed universal military 
training: and he raised the military school 
of West Point to heights it had never known 
before. 

At the close of Van Buren’s administration 
he returned to his home in Charleston and 
to his plantations. 

In private life he continued to render 
service as a patron of art and learning. He 

an exchange between the maga- 
zine Aguila Mexicana and the North Amer- 
ican Review; it was through his influence 
that Prescott the historian was given access 
to material on the Conquest of Mexico by 
the Mexican Government; he collected Peru- 
vian manuscripts; he was devoted to the 
fine arts, believing their cultivation neces- 
sary to the cultural advancement of the 
Nation, and he founded Charleston's Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts; he patronized young art- 
ists, and to him Thomas Sully the great por- 
trait painter was indebted for encourage- 
ment and belp; he concerned himself with 
popular education, and a great speech of 
his contributed to the founding of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Promotion of Science 
which is now the Smithsonian Institution. 

In his later days the “Poinsett Breakfasts,” 
similar to those of the poet Rogers in Lon- 
don, were nationally famous. Aout his 
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board he gathered all distinguished visitors 
from abroad and the intellectual elite of 
Charleston. He was an ideal host, an amus- 
ing story teller, and he could bring out in 
conversation the best in his guests and could 
listen with a courteous interest. These 
Poinsett Breakfasts became an institution in 
Charleston and invitations eagerly were 
sought. 

Though retired from politics he retained 
an interest in national affairs. He opposed 
the war with Mexico, protested against the 
annexation of its territory, and urged mod- 
eration in the negotiation of the peace. 

And so this elegant old man grew old 
gracefully, losing none of the suavity, charm, 
and courtly grace that had so impressed the 
Russian court and the society of Paris and 
Vienna. He retained to the end his love of 
Chile and his admiration and affection for 
Carrera. When told by a Minister to Chile 
that he was remembered with affection by 
the Chilean people he was greatly moved. 
And so it was a graceful act of the Chilean 
Government, in my time here, in placing a 
bronze tablet on the monument of Carrera 
in Santiago to commemorate a memorable 
friendship. If it had been possible for these 
friends to have looked down on the ceremony 
of the unveiling of the tablet it would have 
pleased them both that their association in 
the fight for Chilean independence had been 
commemorated in stone and bronze in the 
center of the city in which they fought to- 
gether for liberty, and recalled to them the 
natal day of my country and the formal dedi- 
cation of the Chilean flag when the symbols 
of their two nations intertwined were dis- 
played from the houses of the people. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


From time to time we hear those who 
should know better say that the good-neigh- 
bor policy is temporal, casual, and changing 
as the circumstances change. 

It is all the more encouraging, therefore, 
for those who believe in the verity and the 
permanence of our good neighborly relation- 
ship of cooperation and understanding to 
find solid proof of that belief. Such proof 
was offered a few weeks ago at Sanitago, 
Chile. There impressive ceremonies were 
held in moving tribute to the memory, still 
green after a hundred years, of a great fel- 
low citizen of our own who was a great friend 
of Chile. 

That fellow citizen was Joel R. Poinsett, 
who was born in Charleston, 8. C., March 2, 
1779, and died at Statesburg, December 12, 
1851. The occasion of the ceremony in Chile 
was the one hundredth anniversary of his 
death. Chile’s memory is long for her 
friends, and that Poinsett was the true friend 
of that country is a shining fact of our mu- 
tual history. 

Poinsett, first official representative of the 
United States in Chile, and an intimate 
friend of the Chilean patriot, Jose Miguel 
Carrera, was an influential element in that 
country’s struggle for independence. He ac- 
companied the Chileans in their campaign 
for freedom and submitted the first draft of 
a constitution for the then new Republic, 
modeled on the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It was Chile, and not his native State of 
South Carolina, which paid abundant tribute 
to this distinguished son of Charleston last 
December. The newspapers published many 
special articles in praise of his labors for 
friendship and understanding, and radio sta- 
tions joined in the tribute. At a special 
ceremony in the Chilean-American Cultural 
Institute at Santiago, the Honorable Claude 
Bowers, United States Ambassador, historian, 
and eloquent orator, delivered a memorable 
address on Poinsett. Other speakers on that 
occasion included Eugenio Pereira Salas, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of nile 
and president of the Chilean-American In- 


stitute; Julio Alemparte, of the Academy of 

istory; Eulogio Rojas Mery, president of 
he Instituto Jose Miguel Carrera; and Luis 
Galvaz Vigoroux, president of the Benjamin 
Vicuna MacKenna Academy. 

One hundred and forty years ago almost 
to the day, on February 14, 1812, Joel R. 
Poinsett presented his credentials as the 
first diplomat accredited to Chile to Jose 
Miguel Carrera, head of the Junta Govern- 
ment. Although only 33 years old, Poin- 
sett’s ability and charm have made him a 
cosmopolitan figure. In the words of Am- 
bassador Bowers, “he had enjoyed intimate 
relations with the Russian court; in Vienna 
he had been a friend and associate of Metter- 
nich, the nrost consummate diplomat of his 
age, and Prince de Ligne; in Switzerland he 
had talked with Necker, one of the last Min- 
isters of Louis XVI; in Paris he had talked 
with Napoleon; in Russia, at the table of 
Count Gregory Orloff, he had met and talked 
wit Count Nesselrode, the greatest of the 
Russian diplomats.” 

Poinsett and Carrera became close friends, 
and the North American showed scarcely less 
interest than the Chileans in the independ- 
ence of Chile. Poinsett, in fact, as Claude 
Bowers tells us, made his own contribution 
to the cause of Chilean independence. He 
encouraged the movement for the creation 
of a sovereign state. He had sat in on the 
writing of the constitution. He had advised 
the establishment of a bark, and had sought 
to encourage the growing of cotton. He had 
helped in the organization of the Chilean 
police. It was in recognition of these serv- 
ices that he was made a member of the 
society of the Friends of the Country. “I 
am ready to associate myself with vour so- 
ciety,” he wrote in accepting, “above all an 
account of its. concern with the development 
of industry and agriculture.” 


1952 Economic Report of the President 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS hl, 


HON. JOHN i. SPARKMAN 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
giving the views of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business on the 
materials and recommendations con- 
tained in the 1952 Economic Report of 
the President. The letter was addressed 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, by 
Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, Burlingame, Calif., under date 
of January 31, 1952. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NaTIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BusINEss, 
Burlingame, Calif., January 31, 1952. 
Hon. Josepn C. O’MaHoney, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator O’MaHoney: We are happy 
to comply with your request of January 16 
and give you this organization’s views on the 
materials and recommendations contained 
in the 1952 Economic Report of the President. 
Of course, you understand that our expres- 
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sions refiect only the opinion of our mem- 
bers, determined in regular Nation-wide polls 
which we have conducted over the past year. 

At this point, let us note that we are 
pleased at the progress that has been made, 
in line with our recommendations of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, to your committee. The Small 
Defense Plants Administration has been es- 
tablished. Steps have been taken to close 
the loopholes through which cooperatives 
have escaped a fair share of taxation. The 
excess-profits tax on new and growing busi- 
nesses has been eased. Greater representa- 
tion has been given small, independent busi- 
ness on boards and committees of defense 
agencies. And the antitrust agencies have 
been permitted to do some significant work 
on behalf of free, competitive enterprise. 

But, pleased as we are with this progress, 
we are still very much concerned over the 
outlook for 1952. And much of our conce:n 
springs from certain recommendations and 
materials in the President's 1952 Economic 
Report. 

First, there is a request for higher taxes. 
Our members feel that taxes on independent, 
small business and professional people have, 
for all practical purposes, reached the poini 
of diminishing returns. Their report to us 
indicates that present rates are cutting dan- 
gerously into what are actually shrinking 
profits and incomes, and that by so doing 
they are both endangering and discouraging 
independent, competitive enterprise. These 
reports also indicate that there is great re- 
sentment that the Congress has not gone 
further to equalize the tax burdens between 
individually owned and corporate-form en- 
terprise on the one hand, and cooperative en- 
terprise on the other. 

On the subject of the impact of taxes, we 
could cite the cases of the federation mem- 
bers engaged as partners in the depressed 
television business. During the past 9 
months they have made very little profit, 
have seen their original capital investment 
shrink from $25,000 to $12,500. The federa- 
tion members in th> stationery and office- 
supply field who have seen their unit volume 
hold up, their gross sales climb, but their 
yearly profits shrink by two-thirds from 1947 
to 1951. The federation member in the alu- 
minum and steel-jobbing business, whose 
once-flourishing firm is now, through lack 
of supplies, almost at a standstill, and whose 
profits are cut to the bone. The federation 
member in the venetian-blird-manufactur- 
ing business whose profits have passed al- 
most to the vanishing point. 

Not one of these members would claim 
that increased taxes alone are responsible for 
their discouraging and dangerous outlook. 
But all do say—and thousands of our mem- 
bers agree with them—that increasingly 
heavy taxes are eating into their remaining 
profits et such a rate as to further deprive 
them of reason for operating as independent, 
competitive enterprisers. In short, it’s the 
story of the stray breaking the camel's back 
all over again. 

However, set as they are against higher 
taxes, all federation members realize as busi- 
nessmen that Govern:nent must pay the bills 
it runs up, and thet these bills can be paid 
only in current taxation or ruinous inflation. 
This being so, they believe that Government 
must, following the dictates of prudence, 
bring the expenditures into line with its 
income. 

Federation members believe this can be 
done by both (a) elimination of all unneces- 
sary Federal activities and spending, and (b) 
making more efficient remaining Federal ac- 
tivities and spending. They believe further 
that if worth-while economies are to be ef- 
fected, defense and defense-supporting activ- 
ities must come in for as great an over- 
hauling as nondefense activities—and per- 
haps even greater overhauling. 

Let us lock at the matter this way: Dure- 
ing the coming year the budget calls for exe 
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penditures totaling ¢85,000,000,000. Of this 
total, some 90 percent—or approximately 
$76,000,000,000—are for defense and defense- 
supporting activities. In face of this, rev- 
enues will approximate $71,000,000,000. As- 
suming no rise during 1952, the deficit would 
amount to about $14,000,000,000. Now, even 
if all nondefense activities were to be elimi- 
nated—an action that would be both irra- 
tional and illogical—there would still be a 
remaining deficit of approximately $6,000,- 
000,000. 

In view of the above we make the following 
recommendations: 

That Congress inspect closely, and reduce, 
recommended appropriations for foreign aid, 
under whatever heading they may appear. 
We do not make this recommendation be- 
cause we are unmindful of the needs of the 
peoples of foreign lands, nor because we are 
unmindful of the real threat posed by Com- 
munist aggression. We do make it because 
we feel that in the past this aid has accom- 
plished no lasting good, and that it promises 
little lasting good in the future. We do 
make it because we feel that so much of this 
aid has gone, and is going, down the greedy 
maws of monopoly business systems and has 
not been translated into advancement either 
for defense or for the people themselves. 

That Congress inspect closely and reduce 
appropriations for procurement and hiring 
in both the defense and defense-supporting 
and nondefense fields. We make this recom- 
mendation because we are convinced that 
such economies—which might total as much 
as $5,000,000,000 in the defense and defense- 
supporting fields alone, can be achieved 
without dangerous interference with either 
defense or nondefense activities. 

That Congress inspect closely and eliminate 
all duplications in Government effort, and 
that it eliminate all programs in the de- 
fense, defense-supporting, and nondefense 
categories which are, under present circum- 
stances, needless. We make this recom- 
mendation because we believe that money is 
now being spent where there is no need. For 
instance, there seems little need for main- 
tenance of the defense program small-busi- 
ness activities by the Department of Com- 
merce in face of the existence and activities 
of the Small Defense Plants Administration. 

That Congress inspect closely and eliminate 
tax favors. to giant business where the ex- 
istence of small-business facilities make these 
favors needless. Reports of both the House 
and Senate Small Business Committees have 
told of instances where contracts for de- 
fense production have been given to giant 
enterprise, wherein giant enterprise has had 
to retool or build, while small-business facili- 
ties capable of fulfilling all or a part of such 
contracts have been allowed to lie idle. 

That Congress inspect closely and elim- 
inate wherever practicable subsidies which 
are given to any and all segments of the econ- 
omy. For instance, it is indeed difficult to 
understand the farm price-support program 
which keeps consumer costs high at a time 
when all national effort is directed toward the 
reverse, especially when farm income is very 
comfortable. It is equally difficult to under- 
stand the subsidies which are paid to public 
carriers, when their incomes are good and 
assured by continuing defense activities. 

That Congress increase Government reve- 
nues by further action to close the loopholes 
through which cooperatives continue to es- 
cape taxation. 

Our members believe that by such action 
Congress will be able to wring the water out 
of Government spending to the point and 
increase income to the point that the budget 
will be in balance with revenues without the 
need for additional taxes on independent, 
small-business, and professional men. 

Second, there is a request for strengthen- 
ing controls connected with the defense and 
defe ing programs. Particularly, 
there is a request for stiffening of price-con- 
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trol pawers. Our members are unalterably 
opposed to such action on two grounds: (a) 
Because they feel that, to a great degree, the 
control program has been made superfluous 
by economic developments themselves, and 
(b) because they feel that the only use to 
which such controls will be put is a use that 
can only, by its very nature, discriminate 
against independent, small business. 

Visit, if you will, any automobile dealer, 
any grocer, any appliance dealer, or any 
other of the whole host of businessmen who 
comprise the independent, small segment of 
the retail and wholesale trades, and ask them 
just what price controls mean. They will 
tell you that their prices are below ceiling 
prices, that because of this their profits are 
not favorable, and that the only thing ac- 
complished by the controls is to pile costly 
and time-consuming paper work on their 
operations. They will also tell you of the 
fear that, in an apparent effort to justify its 
continued operation, the price-control agen- 
cy seems bent on freezing ceilings at present 
profitless levels, a move which would prevent 
realization of normal profits should condi- 
tions improve in the future. 

Visit, if you will, any small, independent 
manufacturer, either in the over-supply or 
short-supply fields, and ask him what price 
control means. He wiil tell you that any 
grant by Congress to price controllers of the 
power to force absorption of increased costs 
could be used only to cut into his already 
slimmed profits. He will also tell you that 
use of such power would amount, in many 
cases, to nothing more than control agency- 
sponsored contradiction. For, in most cases, 
the increases he would be forced to absorb 
would be increases already approved by Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Both retailers and wholesalers would tell 
you that if price controls are extended they 
need the protections afforded by the Her- 
long amendment, guaranteeing them the 
same percentage mark-up on cost as they 
enjoyed in the not-too-profitable period be- 
fore Korea. Manufacturers would tell you 
they need the protections afforded by the 
Capehart amendment, which protect them 
against enforced cost absorptions. And both 
would tell you that from their reasoned point 
of view there is little or no need for con- 
tinued price controls over their activities. 

While on the matter of the general con- 
trol program, we would mention complaints 
which have been received from members 
constantly on both distribution of defense 
contracts and allocations of materials in 
short supply. These complaints support our 
conclusion that by and large small, inde- 
pendent business is not securing a fair share 
of defense contracts and that small firms 
denied these contracts are not securing 
near enough materials to continue normal 
production, This condition, in our esti- 
mation, does not contribute either to the 
national security in time of all-out war or 
to the expansion of production sought by 
the President. It demonstrates, again in 
our opinion, the practical bankruptcy of 
effort taken to date on small-business prob- 
lems by the Department of Commerce and 
other defense agencies. By the same token 
it affirms the President’s request for stronger 
congressional support of the new Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, which is only 
now beginning to swing into stride. And 
by the same token it high lights the pressing 
need for maintenance of the Small Business 
Committees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate as watchdogs of the Federal Small Busi- 
ness effort, as the overseers on action on 
small-business problems in general. It is 
as true as it is obvious that the security 
small business has achieved to date would 
not have been achieved had it not been for 
the constant vigilance of these congres- 
sional agencies. And if we were to make rec- 
ommendations as to these committees, our 
recommendations would be only as follows: 


‘and antimonopoly action. 
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That Congress establish the House Small 
Business Committee on the same permanent 
basis as the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee; and that Congress elevate both per- 
manent committees to the status of full per- 
manent committees, with the power to con- 
sider and pass Judgment on legislation de- 
signed to aid small business. 

Finally, we repeat our recommendations 
of last year on antitrust enforcement. We 
believe, with the President, that our country 
must remain strong and. become stronger. 
We believe, however, that our country can 
be no stronger than its small-business sys- 
tem, which is the practical expression of 
our free, competitive-enterprise system at 
work, and which has helped-so tremendously 
to make us the storehouse of advancement 
which we are today. We believe further that 
full, effective antitrust enforcement is one 
of the most certain safeguards for our free, 
competitive-enterprise system. Unless such 
enforcement takes place, and to the full 
extent of its capabilities, we are doomed to 
monopoly domination, and to eventual Gov- 
ernment dictatorship. Unless such enforce- 
ment takes place, the vast productive powers 
of this Nation will never be really freed to 
serve the needs of consumers, and at reason- 
able prices and on reasonable terms. Unless 
such enforcement takes place, we will have 
lost that which is the soul of the American 
dream—equal rights for all before the law. 

We repeat these recommendations in these 
terms because, in the past month, disturb- 
ing reports have been heard. The first that 
the appropriations for one antitrust agency 
have been cut below the year past, resulting 
in a further hamstringing of its potential 
to enforce the law to protect the rights of 
competitive, independent enterprise. The 
second, that pressures have been applied in 
@ quarter where they should be least ex- 
pected to tone down investigations into the 
reasons why antitrust enforcement have nct 
been more effective over the past years. The 
third, because the continued effective ex- 
istence of one agency, which has been a 
champion of fair antitrust enforcement in 
the past, has been threatened—largely be- 
cause, we believe, its advocacy of antitrust 
We fear these 
are but straws which show which way the 
wind in Government is blowing. And if 
our fear is justified, we want to make the 
fact known plainly, just as we want it 
known plainly that we question the 
lack of specific mention in the report of 
the necessity for antitrust enforcement. 

We believe that the only alternative to 
this antitrust enforcement is a system of 
endless Government subsidy and, finally, 
complete Government domination. We are 
more than pleased at the success of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in this direction, 
through affirmative action on the so-called 
tire maximum discount case. We hope this 
action will survive all tests. But at the 
same time, we feel that grave dangers exist 
in the absence of a really effective national 
fair-trade law. We hope the Congress, in 
its wisdom, wili see fit this year to revive 
this law. 

In this connection, we call your attention 
again to the fact that our vice president, 
George J. Burger, a member of the Business 
Advisory Committee to the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, has repeatedly 
stressed our observations in Business Ad- 
visory Committee meetings. 

We thank you for this opportunity to pre- 
sent our viewpoint to your committee, as we 
are thankful for the opportunity of work- 
ing constantly with the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. We assure you of our 
continued cooperation in any and all of your 
committee's important endeavors. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Witson Harper, 
President, 
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Allotment of Lands to Tribal Council of 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA VY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
regarding the allotment of lands to the 
Tribal Council of the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp. as follows: 

STATEMENT oF RUFUs WALLOWING 

My name is Rufus Wallowing. I am chair- 
man of the Tribal Council of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe. 

The Northern Cheyenne delegates and I 
represent 1,958 Indians on the reservation 
situated in the northeastern part of Mon- 
tana, The reservation was allotted accord- 
ing to the act of June 3, 1926, and the en- 
tire area of the reservation is 400,736 acres. 
Out of that 234,546 acres is allotted land. 
That is each member of the tribe has got 
160 acres and there is reserved for the tribe 
211,139 acres and we have approximately 
90,000 acres of timber land and there 
is a stand of yellow timber. Then we 
have abundance of coal—a depth of 
12 feet deep all over the reservation. The 
reservation was allotted on June 3, 1926, and 
it is still a closed reservation. We still main- 
tain all the lands and it is not open to 
the public and we want to keep this under 
control. We want to maintain this reserva- 
tion. We have not sold under our allot- 
ments any of the heirship lands yet and 
we want to keep it controlled as far as we 
can. We have thousands of acres of grazing 
lands all of which is good cattle country. 
We have some able-bodied members of the 
tribe who are interested in cattle-raising and 
they all want credit; and also we have in 
the neighborhood of 20,000 acres of farm- 
land. We want mote equipment and I am 
here for that pur, . We want our at- 
torney contract ap; We are interested 
in getting the help of the attorney that is 
going to help us to develop our natural re- 
sources, The government of the Indian 
Bureau has lost interest in our welfare so 
therefore we want to get our attorney con- 
tract approved so he can help us develop 
these natural resources on the reservation. 
As I have spoken, we have lots of grazing 
lands, we have abundance of coal and we 
have lots of timber, a good stand of yellow 
pine, and we have this attorney to help us 
to work out all those things, and my pur- 
pose coming to this hearing is that I want 
to have our contract approved. Another 
thing I wish to mention is a hospital. Our 
Government built a hospital back in 1930 
and completed the hospital in 1930 and it 
is a good hospital. In 1947 the Indian Bu- 
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agency, the Crow Agency. Also there were 

a lot of inconveniences and difficulties in 
in the 


the beds are filled and we cannot get our 


patients in there. Now the health condi- 
tion of the Indian Service will tell the public 
that we handle the health situation of the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe pretty well. But 
it is not so. We have a lot of sick people, 
@ lot of sick children, men, and women who 


don’t have the hospital service. They don't 
like to go to the Crow hospital because they 
feel it is not the proper place for them down 
there. Somehow or other they feel out of 
place and I think it is the obligation of the 
Government to reopen our hospital and have 
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here and nurses and what all 
hospital. That is what we 
have a lot of our boys in 
war as volunteers. A lot of 
people who volunteer for the 
and they have to go like the 
other boys in other communi- 
that we are just as patriotic as 
citizens in the United States and 
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we deserve consideration. We are Indian 
people and are wards of the Government and 
the Government is obligated to build us a 
hospital hel, health situation. We 


Now we want to revise and amend the 
charter and in order to do that we want our 
attorney to help us revise this charter and 
constitution and bylaws. This charter was 
adopted by us after the Bureau drafted it. 
We drafted part of the constitution and by- 
laws and the Bureau added other parts to 
them. Now we want to give a little more 
thought to the exercise of self-government 
and in order to do that we want the help of 
legal advice of attorney to all this work, 
y to rewrite or amend the charter, con- 
stitution, and bylaws. The time has come 
now that we have to work out our own 
problems and we want our attorney contract 


i 
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area director in Billings. At that time it 
was the regional director. He never did 
anything about it, so it looks to us like the 
area director is not looking after our wel- 
fare. Therefore we want our attorney con- 
tract approved so he can help us on many 
of these problems. So this attorney, Mr. 
James E. Curry, who lives in Washington 
here, we want him as attorney. We 
chose him because he 

heart. We want to work out these problems 
because he was in the Indian Office and we 
don't have any other attorney in sight. We 
do not have any other attorney in view. 
We have met him and we have talked to 
him and we know that he has our welfare 
at heart and we want our contract approved. 
We entered a contract with him in the sum- 
mer of 1951 and the contract went to the 
area director first and it was pigeonholed, 
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us what they did to it. Now we want the 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman 
in behalf of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
to approve this contract. We can do so 
much good on the reservation and the 
Bureau has lost enough interest in our 
welfare. We therefore ask that this con- 
tract be approved. Now, as I have men- 
tioned, we have natural resources on the 
reservation to be developed which will create 
work for our people and we will not have to 
go off the reservation to work. Of course we 
do not object to go off the reservation, they 
have the privilege for any of them to go off 
the reservation but we want our reservation 
resources developed so it will create work, 
so that it will create work opportunities for 
our people to stay on the reservation. It 
does not make sense to us that we have all 
these resources on the reservation and have 
to go through so much hardships, they can 
stay on reservation and work and develop 
these resources. We want our attorney con- 
tract approved so that we can work out many 
of these things, many of our problems. 

Well the way our problem with the Gov- 
ernment looks they are not going to give us 
any more credit. Therefore we have to look 
forward to outside credit, and as long as 
we have a lot of grazing lands, farm land or 
agricultural land and we have a lot of nat- 
ural resources on the reservation we feel that 
Wwe can get outside credit and with the help 
of attorney he can get the credit from the 
Ford Foundation in New York City, or some 
other organization that might be willing to 
make the experiment. While we would rather 
do it that way, we would rather get outside 
credit because the Government when they 
give us credit they take a lien on our natural 
resources and they want to take all the in- 
come that come to us from our natural re- 
sources and we don't like it. We need a 
lawyer for our timber. The tribal council 
wants the attorney contract approved. We 
have already some trouble with a timber 
lease in which we need legal aid. The coun- 
cil decided to cancel the lease when its term 
ended but the area director extended it an- 
other year, and of course if we had our at- 
torney contract approved that never would 


for certain that our rights were protected. 
Now we have a summer resort or the reser- 
vation. Outside people come in and camp 
during the summer months. The Boy Scouts 
and various other similar community clubs 
in the surrounding neighborhood and towns 
come in and camp. This is the Crazy Head 
Springs summer resort and the triba) coun- 
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Program To Balance Budget and Effect 
Federal Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 12 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON / ~ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
me from the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce and my reply to them. 

In their letter to me the chamber of 
commerce asked for my support of a 
seven-point program to insure a bal- 
anced budget and effect Federal econ- 
omy. 

In my reply to that organization I 
asree with them on reduction of the 
general level of the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams to State and local governments, 
to review and reduce Federal subsidies, 
to take the Government out of business- 
type undertakings which private enter- 
prise can do as well or better, and to 
support the economy recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 

I disagree with the recommendation 
that a maximum ceiling be set on the 
budget, although I agree with the cham- 
ber on the necessity for cutting appro- 
priations. I qualify the manner in which 
they are to be cut—that is, I feel they 
should be cut on a selective basis rather 
than on any across-the-board formula. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., January 11, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Wash ngton, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BENTON: The Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce urges your support of 
the following seven-point program which we 
believe will insure a balanced Federal budget 
in 1952-53 without new taxes; and we fur- 
ther urge you to make Federal governmental 
economy a truly bipartisan objective during 
the 1952 session of Congress. 

1. Adopt the resolution (H. J. Res. 352) 
just introduced by Representative FrEepERIc 
R. Covupert, Jr., of New York, which would 
impose a maximum ceiling of $71,000,000,000 
upon total Federal expenditures for the fis- 
cal year 1952-53, except in the event of all- 
out war. This figure represents the amount 
of revenue expected next year under exist- 
ing tax laws. 

2. In order to implement the Coudert reso- 
lution, apply the knife vigorously to appro- 
priations, thus adhering to the recent advice 
of Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer: 
“The way to cut costs is te cut.” 

3. Refuse to authorize any new spending 
programs nct absolutely essential to the mili- 
tary or defense of this country. 

4. Reduce the general level of grant-in-aid 
programs to State and local governments, in 
accordance with the proposal made last year 
by the Joint Committee on Economic Re- 
port, of which Senator O’MaHongry, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, is chairman. 

5. Critically review and reduce, wherever 
possible, Federal subsidies of every nature. 

6. Take the Government out of busincss- 
type undertakings which private enter- 
prise can do as well as, or better than, the 
Government. 


7. Continue efforts to reduce waste in Fed- 
eral operations by adoption of the economy 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
and other official survey agencies. 

We feel that Federal spending for the fis- 
cal year 1952-53, in the absence of any all- 
out conflict, should be kept within bounds 
of revenues anticipated under present Fed- 
eral tax laws as a first requirement for a 
sound national economy in our cold war 
against Russian Communist aggression. 

Further, we ask you to reject decisively any 
move to increase the staggering tax burden 
now imposed upon the American people, a 
burden which under existing laws is expected 
to exact about one-third of the people’s in- 
come. And we are not unmindful of the 
fact that as a result of the Government's 
refusal or failure to reduce excessive and 
unnecessary spending, Congress passed a new 
tax law last fall, the third within a single 
year, to take nearly $6,000,000,000 from the 
American people in additional Federal taxes. 

The time has come when all of us should 
remember that the national income was 
earned by and belongs to the people of the 
United States and not to the Government 
which they created. It is time for Govern- 
ment to stop taking larger and larger shares 
of the people’s income through taxation and 
to begin taking serious steps to live within 
the large tax income it already has acquired. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. M, WILLIAMs, 
President. 


Fesruary 11, 1952. 
Mr. G. M. WILLIAMs, 
President, Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Mk. WILLIAMS: I have given your long 
letter of January 11 the careful study that it 
merits and I have examined your seven-point 
program with particular interest. 

Although I can’t agree with your points 
109 percent, I congratulate you and the Con- 
necticut chamber for taking leadership in 
this area of public interest. For many years, 
even before entering the Senate, I have been 
urging businessmen, as individuals and 
through their trade groups and associations, 
to bestir themselves on a nonpartisan basis 
in the interests of more efficient and more 
economical government. These questions are 
not, by and large, partisan questions, not 
anywhere near as partisan as is generally 
supposed. And it is a mistake to try to treat 
them as such. It is equally a mistake for our 
business leaders not to take an active interest 
in the conduct of their Government, espe- 
Cially from the budgetary standpoint which 
is basic in all that is done here. That’s one 
reason I welcome your letter and your 
interest. 

First of all, I give you my wholehearted 
endorsement on your points four, five, six, 
and seven. 

As a -nember of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, I have long been sup- 
porting proposals to reduce the general level 
of grants-in-aid programs to State-and local 
governments. I shall continue to support 
such legislation. 

I am also proud of my antisubsidy stand 
which I hope is familiar to members of your 
organization. If it isn’t, it should be for I 
have been very lonesome in the Senate on 
subsidy votes. I was one of only four Sena- 
tors who opposed the sugar subsidy. I op- 
posed the maritime shipping subsidy. I was 
one of only four Senators voting against 
farm price supports when the subject came 
up in the date on the Defense Production 
Act. I was one of only three Senators to vote 
against free medical care, regardless of the 
cause of illness or injury, for Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans. 

Again, I am in agreement with you that 
Government should stay out of business- 
type enterprises which private industry can 
do as well or better. 
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Finally, on your point 7, I assume you 
must be aware that I am 1 of 2 Senators 
out of 96 who, in the present Congress, has 
steadfastly supported legislative action on 
every one of the Hoover Commission pro- 
posals. Only Senator Frercuson, of Michi- 
gan, has a comparable record on this score. 
In the last session of Congress, I was the 
admitted floor leader in the fight for adop- 
tion of the Hoover proposals. Next Mon- 
day I am to be the luncheon speaker when 
the Citizens Committee in support of the 
Hoover Reorganization Proposals meets here 
in Washington. 

Many politically wise people have told me 
it was political suicide to hold to the posi- 
tion I have taken on the Hoover reforms be- 
cause of the intense and very tough oppo- 
sition from the many pressure groups and 
special interest groups whose toes are being 
stepped on by these reforms. I was liter- 
ally swamped with mail from these pres- 
sure groups. Yet to date I have not re- 
ceived a single letter of commendation from 
individuals, let alone groups like the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce, for my re- 
fusal to compromise anywhere down the 
line on these vitally important issues. This 
fact may help show your members the di- 
lemma of the Congressman, and why Gov- 
ernment efficiency is so hard to achieve. Its 
supporters are penalized and not rewarded. 

I'm not complaining but I am trying to 
make the point that a Senator who tries 
honestly and conscientiously to do what is 
right and proper for the over-all interests 
of all the taxpayers might be excused occa- 
sionally for wondering aloud where his 
moral support is when the chips are down. 
I would welcome the chance some day to 
address your membership on this subject. 

Now, as to your other points: 

I simply could not support a resolution 
such as that offered by Congressman CoupDERT, 
It is inconceivable to me how a maximum 
ceiling can be fixed on something which 
must be as flexible as the Federal budget. 
Such an arbitrary device places impossible 
restrictions on the country’s financial func- 
tionings without taking into account pos- 
sible unforeseen needs vital to the national 
welfare. Congress already possesses the 
power to limit Federal expenditures. An 
effort to fix a specific ceiling would be dan- 
gerous as well as unrealistic. 

The size of the budget today is based in 
part on educated estimates of the degree of 
our present danger. Suppose evidence came 
to the attention of our Government that the 
Kremlin planned to attack us within a year. 
What then would be the effect of the Cou- 
dert resolution? I hope this makes my point. 

Your point 2 urges the knife vigorously to 
appropriations. I am for this. I am for 
cutting down appropriations. My only 
qualification is that I cannot endorse any 
blanket percentage cut that would arbi- 
trarily slash appropriations without first 
analyzing its contribut‘on to the Nation’s 
present and urgent needs. The Voice of 
America is a good example. It should have 
more money, not less. 

My attitude here has been explained to 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
in my reply to their letter to me on the is- 
sue of economy versus spending in the Gov- 
ernment. I am attaching the correspond- 
ence. 

The possibility of another tax increase is 
unpleasant, and acutely so to me, but the 
Government’s refusal or failure to reduce 
excessive and unnecessary spending !s not 
the chief reason for tax increases. The at- 
tached correspondence helps show where the 
responsibility rests. Much of it, of course, 
is the world crisis through which we are 
passing. 

I would be glad to receive your further 
questions and comments. Yours is a most 
important and thoughtful letter, and I only 
wish I received more like it. The unhappy 
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fact is that all too few in the business com- 
munity are devoting real time and thought 
to these grave questions, questions upon 
which our very lives may depend. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Witiam BENTON, 
United States Senate. 





How To Lick Reds 


EXTENSION oe ee 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How To Lick Reds,” from the 
January 12 issue of the national weekly 
newspaper Labor. The subhead is “Point 
4 chief gave some good advice before he 
died.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How’ To Lick Reps—Pornt 4 Cuter Gave 
Some Goop Apvice Berore He Drep 


An airplane crash in Iran a few days ago 
killed Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chief of Uncle 
Sem’s point 4 program, designed to help the 
people of backward countries raise their 
standard of living. Shortly before his death, 
Bennett spoke some words which the Ameri- 
can people might well ponder. 

“Most of the people of the world are hun- 
gry.” he said. “The men of the Kremlin are 
shrewdly exploiting that hunger. 

“But, even if communism disappeared 
from the face of the earth, hunger, disease, 
poverty, and ignorance would continue to 
plague most of the human family, and to 
invite other forms of violence and oppres- 
sion. We cannot hope to be rid of human 
tyrants until we By out the tyranny of 
hunger, misery, and despair. 

“For the first time in history, we have the 
power to stamp out hunger, widespread dis- 
ease, and illiteracy. If the free peoples of 
the world use the power they now possess 
to create a better life for all, they can rid 
themselves of conditions on which commu- 
nism thrives.” 

Then Dr. Bennett, whose point 4 job had 
brought him into close contact with the 
minds of the world’s backward peoples, made 
a statement that, at first glance, may seem 
etartling. 

“We Americans, ourselves,” he said, “are 
partly responsible for the discontent and un- 
rest in the world. 

“For 175 years we have been talking about 
men being created equal, about the right 
to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 
about government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

“This is inflammatory talk,” Dr. Bennett 
declared. “The only wonder is that it did 
not ignite fires of discontent and anger 
sooner among great masses of people afflicted 
with hunger, disease, and poverty. 

“Well the fires are burning now. We 
helped to feed them with our ideas, and 
our example of self-government, economic 
progress, and social justice. What are we 
going to do about it?” 

We won't attempt to answer Dr. Bennett's 
question, but this much seems clear; 

Too often, because it seemed necessary in 
the immediate battle against aggressive 
communism, Uncle Sam has been propping 
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HON. JAMES. E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Thomas Main, a represent- 
ative of the Gros Ventre Indian Tribe 
of Montana, and chairman of the Mon- 
tana Inter-Tribal Policy Board, at a 
hearing conducted last month by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Oscar Chapman, 
for the purpose of obtaining the opinion 
of the Indians throughout the country 
about the policy adhered to by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in approving or disapproving In- 
dian-attorney contracts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Secretary, I know I can’t talk very 
loud, so I am going to stand up and try to 
have my voice carry throughout the room. 

My name is Thomas Main. I am a Gros 
Ventre Indian of the Fort Belknap Indian 
community in Montana. I speak for the 
Gros Ventre tribe, for the Fort Belknap 
community, and for the Montana Inter- 
Tribal Policy Board, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. This Montana Inter- 
Tribal Policy Board is a federation of all the 
Indian tribes of Montana, representing more 
than 20,000 Indians. The eight Indian tribes 
of Montana are scattered over a vast area, 
living under many very different conditions. 
Each of our tribes has its own problems, its 
own traditions, its own language. In fact, 
on my reservation there are two entirely dif- 
ferent languages, the Gros Ventre and the 
Assiniboine. For all these different tribes 
to get together-is something of an achieve- 
ment like a united nations where peoples of 
different languages and traditions get to- 
gether in a great federation. 

Now, in spite of all our differences there 


These are some of the things that al! of 
our tribes agree on. It is not only the In- 
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dians that agree on this. We have persuaded 
our white fellow citizens of Montana of the 
justice of our cause. At the last session of 
our Montana Legislature, both houses of 
the legislature of Montana passed a memorial 
which contains the following statement, and 
we hope this statement may be a guide to 
you, Mr. Secretary, in disposing of the ques- 
tion that is before you today: 

“Whereas the American Indians of Mon- 
tana are now subjected to various discrim- 
inatory laws and practices administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under which 
our first Americans are denied rights enjoyed 
by their fellow citizens of other races; and 

“Whereas the continuance of such discrim- 
inations ts inconsistent with the American 
ideals of democracy, freedom, and equality; 
and 

“Whereas the Indians of Montana have 
pleaded in vain with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the ending of such discrimina- 
tions: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is respectfully urged to see that prom- 
ises made by the past four Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs are actually carried out, 
and that controls which hinder the right of 
Indian citizens to spend their own money, 
to lease their own lands, to hire their own 
attorneys, and to run their own business 
should be promptly eliminated.” 

This resolution was introduced by Dave 
Higgins, a Blackfeet Indian member of the 
Montana Legislature, from Glacier County. 
It was passed by a Republican legislature 
and signed by a Democratic governor, Gov- 
ernor Bonner. When I attended the meeting 
of the Governors’ Interstate Council last 
month, I found that this declaration of In- 
dian rights had the support of representa- 
tives of every State with great Indian popu- 
lations, 

Now, Mr. Secretary, we have admired you 
for many years because in our eyes you have 
stood for these principles of Indian freedom 
that our Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board 
and our Montana Legislature and our Gov- 
ernors’ Interstate Council stand for. We 
have admired you from a distance. I am 
sorry it had to be from such a great distance. 
Neither you nor any of your predecessors 
nor the Commissioner nor any of his pred- 
ecessors have ever visited my reservation 
during the 61 years of my life. But from 
what we know of you, Mr. Chapman, it would 
be inconceivable to us for you to be a party 


country. 


ing real progress toward freedom until a 
couple of years ago. Then something hap- 
pened. Every time we tried to exercise our 
rights of self-government there was an ob- 
jection from the Billings area office. It 
seems that office wants to keep us in eco- 
nomic slavery and in ignorance of our legal 
rights, and to perpetuate a lot of Indian 
Bureau jobs doing the things that we would 


of years that attitude of paternalism, treat- 
ing us like prisoners in a concentration 
camp, has become an attitude of the Indian 
Bureau. The Indian Bureau is now fighting 
legislation that was introduced by our two 
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essary expenses of tribal government and 
our superintendent approved our resolutions 
on this but they were knocked down by the 
area Office. 

We always thought that you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, were in favor of the principle that 
Indian tribes should have a right to spend 
their own income, but now we see the Indian 
Bureau fighting as hard as it can against 
the legislation. We thought, Mr. Secretary, 
that you were in favor of abolishing the 
discriminatory Indian liquor laws, but now 
we find that the Indian Bureau wants to 
tie that up with State taxation and State 
laws, and a lot of other things that we are 
opposed to. 

We know you did a great deal to secure us 
our right to be heard before the Indian 
Claims Commission. But the Indian Bu- 
reau is now throwing every possible obstacle 
in the way of fair hearing, and they won't 
even let us spend our own money to get 
documents that we need. We understand 
that the information that they gather on 
how we are preparing our case they immedi- 
ately turn over to the Department of Justice 
to help the Department of Justice defeat our 
just claims. 

As our legal adviser, Mr. Cohen, said yes- 
terday, when your Office overruled the Bill- 
ings area director and said he had no right 
to repeal an act of Congress that guarantees 
free irrigation to poor Indians, your director 
came to our reservation and told our Indian 
ditch rider to go right on denying that water 
to the Indians who needed it to earn their 
livelihood. Our irrigation engineer told us 
that he had never been notified of your order 
overruling the area director’s decision. The 
same thing exists on most of the other res- 
ervations in Montana. 

These are some of the reasons, Mr. Secre- 
tary, why we feel that the ideals of Indian 
freedom and equality of right that you have 
stood for are being sabotaged by your sub- 
ordinates in the Indian Bureau. 

Let we cite some instances of the difficul- 
ties we have had at Fort Belknap regarding 
attorney contracts. It took us 3 years and 
three expensive delegations down here to 
Washington to finally get through the De- 
partment an attorney contract to handle our 
treaty claims before the courts. And it tock 
over 2 years to finally secure a contract with 
an attorney to be general legal adviser for 
the Fort Belknap Indians. 

Our contract to employ a legal adviser was 
submitted to the Indian Bureau for consid- 
eration in the year 1949. Mr. Zimmerman, 
the then Acting Commissioner, agreed to the 
contract and it was taken home by the dele- 
gates to be signed by the Indian council. 
The council signed the contract, in exactly 
the form that Mr. Zimmerman had agreed 
to, and it was then submitted to the super- 
intendent of the Fort Belknap Agency who, 
in turn, sent it to the area office at Billings, 
Mont. We later learned that five copies 
which were sent to Billings became lost or 
misplaced and were never received by the 
Indian Office here in Washington. We then 
submitted a second contract, but it went the 
same way as the other one. It became lost. 
Finally, our council decided to resort to a 
right they are guaranteed by the act of Con- 
gress of June 18, 1934, and by our corporate 
charter, which says that we can make any 
contracts we please as long as the contract 
does not go over $5,000 a year. Under that 
power we engaged two tribal legal advisers 
without departmental approval. If the In- 
dian Bureau and the Department think that 
this is illegal, we are willing to take them 
on in any court of the United States. 

By the very fact that the Indian Bureau 
over a period of 2 years has managed to lose 
two attorney contracts at the area office 
where the Fort Belknap Council had sent 
them for approval, we Indians did feel that 
the Bureau doesn’t want us to have inde- 
pendent legal advice. Perhaps we are mis- 


taken in this belief. This is your oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Secretary, to prove that we are 
mistaken. 

On my way down here I saw some DP’s 
in the Union Depot at Chicago, and I was 
just thinking: Here are some people from 
some foreign land finding refuge and sanc- 
tuary in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, that perhaps in the short space 
of 5 years they may become full-fledged citi- 
zens of the country. And I was also think- 
ing: I wonder if these foreigners would have 
to have anybody’s approval or sanction for an 
attorney in case they needed one? There 
are many other things that have happened 
in Montana which disturb us and put us in 
a@ state of apprehension regarding the pro- 
posed regulations to govern attorney con- 
tracts. But it would take too long to tell 
all these things, and perhaps a smaller meet- 
ing on Montana Indian problems can be held 
after this open hearing. 

The great big question as to the job and 
duty of the sprawling and far-flung Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has been amply and ably 
presented by speakers before me, and I will 
conclude in this way: 

We urge that the great Government of the 
United States should no longer propose such 
drastic regulations to ward off constructive 
and just criticism coming from an enlight- 
ened generation of Indians who are fighting 
for the preservation of the great ideals of 
our people and the American way of life. Who 
are fighting in far-flung fields of battle, even 
to the extent of making the supreme sacrifice. 
We say to you, Mr. Secretary, that if these 
proposed regulations prevail, then the In- 
dians would feel that their blood and limbs 
and life would be sacrificed in vain and that 
we have lost in our own country the things 
that my boys and countless other Indian 
boys have fought for on foreign soil. 


Gruening of Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE \ | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Gruening of 
Alaska,” written by Richard L. Neuberger, 
of my State, which article appeared in 
the February issue of the magazine Fron- 
tier. I think it particularly fitting that 
this article be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp in the minutes of our 
debate on statehood for Alaska because 
it is not only a keen, penetrating analy- 
sis of the present Governor of Alaska 
but it also sets forth some very worth- 
while observations regarding the problem 
of Alaskan statehood. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRUENING OF ALASKA 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

There is a school of teachers of history 
which contends that men rarely influence 
great events. These events presumably oc- 
cur on the world’s stage regardless of the 
dramatis personae of the moment. The ad- 
ministration in Alaska of Gov. Ernest Gruen- 
ing constitutes a direct challenge to any such 
theory of human progression. 

Gruening, who had been a physician and 
surgeon and later a newspaper and magazine 
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editor, arrived in Juneau in 1939 by appoint- 
ment of the late President Roosevelt. He 
has served as Governor of the vast territory 
in the North ever since, the longest regime in 
Alaskan annals. In fact, when Gruening at- 
tends the annual conference of United 
States Governors at White Sulphur Springs 
or some other idyllic resort, he discovers that 
he is the executive with the most seniority, 
thus demonstrating, in his words, that “there 
seems to be greater security in appointment 
than in election.” 

Yet if a gubernatorial election were to be 
held in Alaska, even Gruening’s numerous 
enemies concede that he probably would 
win it handily—an extraordinary position of 
political formidability to be attained by an 
appointee who has been superimposed on an 
area by flat from afar. 

The reasons for Gruening’s strength are 
not hard to locate. When he first came to 
Alaska, it was virtually a political vacuum. A 
kind of comfortable anarchy existed. There 
was not even a gasoline tax for the up- 
keep of roads. And if there were scarcely any 
roads, who cared? Lonely and isolated home- 
steaders were few in number, for Alaska ac- 
tuaily had lost population in the years from 
1900 to 1930. Hospital beds were scarce, but 
who worried about the widespread preva- 
lence of tuberculosis. After all, most of the 
victims were Indians and Eskimos. Only a 
handful of token taxes were collected to sup- 
port schools, yet so what? A family of sub- 
stance could take the children “outside” to 
Seattle during the school months. 

Three days after Gruening’s plane had 
landed at Auk Bay airfield near Juneau he 
strolled through the settlement of Douglas, 
a place noted for “night life.” In a bar owned 
by an Italian immigrant a sign caught his 
eye. It read: “We do not cater to native 
trade.” 

“I went out in the street and looked down 
the waters of Gastineau Channel,” recalls 
Gruening. “Indian tribes had watched Cap- 
tain George Vancouver sailing through these 
timbered fiords in H. M. 8. Discovery. But 
evidently the descendants of these Indians 
were not free to go anywhere they wished in 
a realm which once had belonged in fee- 
simple to their forebears.” 

In a way, this was a paradise for an intel- 
lectual liberal with a high capacity for in- 
dignation, a sturdy constitution and a bellig- 
erent personality. The ex-medical doctor 
who once had been editor of the Nation now 
could bring the doctrines of the Nation to a 
virgin land where such doctrines had never 
before been expressed. 

Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos comprised 
one-third of Alaska’s population and the 
members of this big minority often were dis- 
criminated against in public places. Yet 
civil rights were rarely discussed. Indeed, 
the term was nearly unknown in Alaska. 
Americans—and most particularly Americans 
of the frontier—always have yearned for 
sovereignty and self-government, but state- 
hood for Alaska was a dormant issue. The 
canneries and mining companies looted the 
land and the sea, and paid practically noth- 
ing for the privilege of doing so. Statehood 
might bring with it inescapable tax bur- 
dens. Why rock so palatial a boat? Leave 
things be. 

The salmon packers and the dredge owners 
soon found they had a redoubtable adversary 
living in the white-colonnaded gubernatorial 
mansion at Juneau. Gruening scarcely knew 
where to begin. Every issue that he touched 
seemed to turn into political gold. Why 
shouldn’t Alaska be a State? It had more 
people and more resour“es than many of the 
present States when they gained admittance 
to the Union. He encouraged a territorial 
referendum on the question and it was won 
decisively by the proponents of statehoed. 
This proved especially embarrassing to the 
Alaska Daily Empire, a newspaper which wa 
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mailing to desks of Congressmen a series of 
editorials claiming that no real sentiment for 
statehood existed in Alaska. 

Gruening asked the Territorial legislature 
to enact a law forbidding discrimination in 
public places because of race, creed or color. 
On its original appearance, the measure was 
voted down. Grvening prodded an indolent 
United States marshal into making sure that 
every native village had an election board 
and ballot box. Indians and Eskimos com- 
menced voting in large numbers. Some of 
the most vehement opponents of Alaskan 
civil rights came to Juneau no more as 
senators or representatives. Even more sym- 
bolic, a few of these men were replaced in 
the seats of authority by natives. 

In 1945 the civil rights law was passed 
overwhelmingly and Gruening, its originator, 
signed it with fitting ceremonies. The dis- 
criminatory signs came down. No longer 
were Indians and Eskinios compelled to sit 
in the balcony in dingy theaters at Seward 
or Nome. Gruening commenced appointing 
a few native men and women to the Terri- 
tory’s major governing bodies. A full- 
blooded Tlingit fisherman, Frank Peratrovich, 
served as president of the Territorial senate. 
Today 6 of Alaska’s 40 Territorial legislators 
are men or women of native blood. 

I talked with a mission-educated Catholic 
Indian teacher near Port Chilkoot. “We 
know who is responsible for the fact that we 
are not in danger of humiliation now when 
we enter a hotel or restaurant or beauty 
parlor,” she said. “Governor Gruening did 
this for us, practically by himself. If he had 
not come to Alaska, we should have had to 
wait another 50 or 100 years to secure equal 
rights with the white people.” 

Uncle Wiibert Robinson, of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, once remarked that a new manager 
should invariably try to take over a losing 
team. “Then the c:.ly way to go is up,” 
Uncle Wilbert explained. 

In a sense, just this kind of bonanza 
awaited Gruening in Alaska. He couldn't 
do anything wrong, for any change was for 
the better—at least so far as the great major- 
ity of Alaskans were concerned. 

Alaska’s death rate from tuberculosis was 
eight times that of continental United States. 
It actually was as high as that of famine- 
stricken India. Yet the Territory did not 
even have a department of health. Gruening 
saw that this was done early in his regime. 
In 1944 Alaska obtained its first full-time 
health commissioner, a young and crusading 
ex-medical missionary n>med Earl Albrecht. 
He and Gruening, both of them doctors, told 
the people in plain language, with no gory 
details spared, of natives coughing out their 
lungs and of Eskimo children twisted and 
wracked with tuberculosis of the spine. 

Funds began to be forthcoming for hos- 
pitais and sanitoriums. A one-time Navy 
vessel was christened Hygiene and it cruised 
along the rugged seacoast taking chest plates 
of everyone in remote villages. One Eskimo 
tribe was 20 percent stricken with pulmonary 
tuberculosis. A woman doctor, from Denver, 
brunette Hazel Blair, said she never had seen 
a@ place so in need of medical services. She 
trudged down the gangplank of the Hygiene 
and put her stethoscope to thousands of 
chests. To aid Albrecht and Gruening still 
further, the tuberculosis was slowly reeping 
into the families of the dominant white 
population. Several promising youngsters of 
the Ketchikan high-school senior class died 
from galloping consumption. This was se- 
rious. Who knew when a beer tumbler or 
fork in a restaurant would be a lethal instru- 
ment? Germs recognized neither race nor 
creed. 

Then, irony of ironies, an editor who had 
ridiculed the governor's health program 
sailed for the South under doctor’s orders, 
hfmself a sudden victim of TB. After this, 
men looked over their shoulders furtively 
and coughed with nervous ardor when they 


suggested that perhaps Gruening and his 
health commissioner were exaggerating the 
tuberculosis peril. 

But these battles were minor compared to 
ow carpet fight of all—the Alaskan tax 

e. 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis once observed 
that “the pocket nerve is the most sensitive 
nerve in the human body.” When Gruening 
proposed a territorial income tax and cor- 
poration tax, the packers and mining cor- 
porations squealed in pain. For decades 
they had tapped Alaska’s treasure trove of 
natural wealth and paid only the most nom- 
inal taxes in return. The canners, for ex- 
ample, turned in a small case tax to the ter- 
ritory. The tax was pegged to each case as 
a unit. It stayed the same during the years 
that the value of canned salmon soared 200 
percent. In one representative year the fish- 
ing industry paid less than $1,000,000 to 
Alaska on a catch worth more than $50,000,- 
000. 

The resources of the territory were being 
drained and yet little or nothing was being 
left behind to pay for schools, roads, clinics, 
and general welfare. Gruening carried this 
issue to the people. He told them that the 
bulk of fish traps were owned by absentees, 
taking the sun in Miami or Santa Barbara. 
At a referendum Alaskans balloted 7 to 1 
against fish traps. These devices, which de- 
plete the salmon runs unmercifully, are 
banned in California, British Columbia, 
Oregon, and the State of Washington. 

But Alaska, not being a State, has no pow- 
ers to join its neighbors in this respect. 
Congress has refused to go along with the 
overwhelming opinion of Alaska’s people, as 
expressed at the polls. Unfortunately, this 
deference to the packers has been collabo- 
rated in by the Democratic Party in the 
State of Washington, where many of the 
great canneries maintain headquarters. 
This has helped the packers momentarily, 
but they well could say, “Another such vic- 
tory and we are lost.” 

For this obvious influence of the packers 
in Congress has confirmed all that Gruening 
has said in warning. It has solidified the 
Governor in the Territory. It has given _ 
the backing to pass his tax 
Alaskan income tax and corporation on 
automatically fixed at 10 percent of the Fed- 
eral tax in both categories. The levies slide 
with the Federal tax, and Federal returns 
provide a ready weapon for enforcement. 

Alaska Steamship Co., one of the richest 
of the absentees, immediately contested the 
constitutionality of the tax program in the 
courts, and lost. 


during a biennium. The new program, 
founded on the Territorial income tax, has 
boosted the income of the territory 166 per- 
cent, to $16,805,000. Never before hes Alaska 
had so much money for hospitals, well- 
trained school teachers, for visiting nurses, 
and for asphalting the Alaska Highway from 
Fairbanks to the Yukon international line. 
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before did any executive at Juneau give them 
the feeling that they are equals in the vast 
community of the American North. 

A bill for Alaska statehood passed the 
House of Representatives in Washington in 
1950 but languished in the Senate. South- 
erners are afraid that the two United States 
Senators from Alaska, with a strong native 
voting minority at their backs, would be 
“civil righters.” This is probably a safe bet, 
for surely one of those Senators would be 
Ernest Gruening. 





Should United States Restrict East-West 
Trade? 


EXTENSION = REMARKS YY 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Soviet Union and her satellites need ma- 
chinery and material from the West to 
aid them in their military build-up. 
‘They need rubber and oil and a variety 
of strategically important raw materials 
as the sinews of the modern military 
machine they arecreating. These things 
are essential to the making of modern 


The senior Senator from Missouri { Mr. 
Kem) ue tee th ak ae eet 

a fight to block the flow of strategic 
sintertnld to our Communist enemies. 
His record in that respect is clear and 
his place in history is secure. 

The Foreign Policy Association's Bul- 
letin of February 15, 1952, contains two 
excellent articles which discuss the sub- 
ject, Should United States Restrict East- 
West Trade? One of these articles is 
the work of the Senator from Missouri. 
It is an exposition of his views as to the 
most effective means to cut off trade and 
war materials with the Communists. 
The second article is by Eugene S. Gregg, 
an American industrialist and business 
leader, and it contains his views as to 
the most effective means of accomplish- 
ing the end which both he and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri deem vital and neces- 
sary to our national survival. I com- 
mend these articles for the widest public 
attention and accordingly request unani- 
mous consent to insert them in the 
REcorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Foreicn Pouicy Forum: SHOULD UnrrTep 
States Resreicr East-West Trapr? 


(By Senator James P, Kem) 


(Senator Krm, jublican, of Missouri, a 
graduate of the versity of Missouri and 
of the Harvard Law School, practiced law in 
Kansas City from 1913 until he was elected 
to the Senate in 1946. He is the author of 
the Kem amendment.) 

A year before Pearl Harbor a young United 
States merchant marine officer, now dead, 
wrote to his mother from on board ship in 
the Pacific: “This country may go to war with 
Japan in the near future, but they will not 
bother this ship, for we have a million-dollar 
cargo of munitions for Japan. They put sol- 
diers on the ship in the Canal to protect the 
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cargo—a cargo of war supplies that the Japs 
will shoot those same soldiers with if they 
get the chance. But are the big shots clean- 
ing up. They are making such huge profits 
it is unbelievable.” 

We all know what happened to the scrap 
fron and other war materials the United 
States sold to the Japanese before Pearl Har- 
bor. They were later shot back to kill and 
wound our boys in the bloody Pacific war. 

There is an old saying that “history repeats 
itself.” The French embody the same idea in 
a proverb to the effect that the more history 
changes the more it is the same. 

Each day some of the ECA and MAP coun- 
tries sell strategic war materials such as steel 
and machine tools to the Reds. Each day 
the American people are called on to give 
similar materials to these same countries in 
Western Europe. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has reported that “Russia 
and her satellites have received from west- 
ern sources significant quantities of mate- 
rials vital to their war potential.” The com- 
mittee also found that “undesirably large 
quantities of items which meet Chinese Com- 
munist priority needs continue to reach Red 
China due to inadequate export controls and 
policies of many western countries.” 

Here are some of the items carried to Red 
China by British and other ships: Asphalt 
(used to surface runways for jet aircraft in 
China), ball and roller bearings, oil, and 
steel bars. 

THE KEM AMENDMENT 


The law known as the Kem amendment 
was intended to discourage this traffic. It 
provided that the United States Government 
should not send economic aid to countries 
selling strategic war materials to the Reds. 
The Kem amendment was first suspended 
by the President. It has now been repealed 
and replaced with the weak, discretionary 
Battle Act, which leaves it up to President 
Truman to say whether aid shall be shut 
off to countries engaged in such trade. 

The countries in Western Europe who are 
making these sales to the Reds do not deny 
the facts. They undertake to justify the 
traffic. The argument runs something like 
this: The countries in Western Europe need 
foreign trade, particularly with Eastern 
Europe and China. When they want to do 
business, they have to sell what their cus- 
tomers want to buy. The Reds currently 
(for some reason or other) are interested 
in strategic war materials. Therefore, these 
Western European countries supply their re- 
quirements. 

When former British Foreign Secretary 
Herbert Morrison was in Washington last 
£ >ptember, he defended this traffic by point- 
ing out that trade was a two-way street. 
This is true. But the road to a lonely, new- 
dug grave with a white cross is a one-way 
street. That is a bourne from which no 
traveler returns. 

On October 12, 1951, the administration, 
with the President’s approval, granted an 
export license to General Motors to ship 
$210,000 worth of truck and automobile parts 
behind the iron curtain to Poland. The 
equipment is such as could be used in mili- 
tary transport units a; large as 6-by-6 trucks. 
It is anticipated that ultimately applications 
amounting to a total dollar value of $1,000,- 
000 will be granted. 

It is known that Polish ships are supply- 
ing Communist China with strategic chemi- 
cals, rails, sheet steel, tires, and trucks. 
There will be no occasion for surprise if 
American truck parts are found being used 
to repair trucks transporting arms, ammu- 
nition, and troops to Communist forces in 
the Far East. If Russia decides to move into 
Western Europe—and God forbid this—will 
American trucks furnished under lend-lease 
and lately refurbished by fresh parts from 


America be in the vanguard of that move- 
ment? 


Administration apologists for this deal in- 
formed me that it is a calculated risk. In 
other words, they are gambling with the 
lives of American boys. 

C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corp., has written me that he has received 
many letters from stockholders and others 
who have written the corporation protesting 
the truck-parts shipments. Mr. Wilson said 
that the general tenor of these letters was 
that General Motors thought only of profits 
and would try to make profits even to the 
point of trading with the enemy. The writ- 
ers of these letters did not understand that 
General Motors was only carrying out na- 
tional policy. 

This was the same phrase used by the 
State Department in opposing the Kem 
amendment. They said it was contrary to 
national policy. The present national pol- 
icy of the United States seems to dictate 
that European profits and trade shall have 
priority over the lives and safety of Ameri- 
can boys. I do not believe this national 
policy is acceptable to the fathers and moth- 
ers of America. 

Opponents of the Kem amendment set up 
a straw man and proceed to demolish it. We 
must not cut off all trade between the west 
and the east, they say. No one so far as I 
know has advocated this. The question in- 
volved in the Kem amendment is very sim- 
ple: Shall we continue to give assistance at 
the expense of the American taxpayer to 
countries that continue to sell strategic war 
materials to be used in killing and wound- 
ing our men in Korea? All we ask of the 
beneficiaries of our gifts is that they place 
upon themselves the same restraints that 
we place by law upon our own citizens. 
ForeIcn Pouicy Forum: SHoutD UNITED STATES 

Restrict East-West TRADE? 


(By Eugene S. Gregg) 


(Mr. Gregg is vice president and general 
manager of the Westex Corp. and chairman 
of the Technical Services Committee of the 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Gregg’s commit- 
tee is now at work preparing a more exten- 
sive policy statement on east-west trade.) 


We object, and rightly so, to our allies 
and friends supplying countries behind the 
iron curtain with materials and equipment 
capable of increasing the Soviet military 
potential. The dilemma of east-west trade 
is that if such trade takes place, this 
strengthens the economy of the Soviet bloc. 
But if such trade does not take place, this 
seriously weakens the economy of some of 
our best friends among the free nations. 

Today the United States Government is 
pursuing two distinct—and seemingly con- 
tradictory—approaches to east-west trade. 
On the one hand, United States delegates at 
international organization meetings have re- 
peatedly in public statements ondorsed east- 
west trade. On the other hand, certain ele- 
ments of the trade which our allies maintain 
with the Soviet-bloc countries are classified 
as undesirable by United States export 
controls. 

This apparent contradiction can be easily 
explained. We do not object to exports of 
consumer goods (and even certain kinds of 
semimanufactured goods) from Western 
Europe to Eastern Europe. The American 
public and the administration have been 
seriously concerned, however, over exports 
of strategically important articles, especially 
machinery, from Western Europe to the 
Soviet orbit. 

Since the start of the Korean war Ameri- 
can concern over exports from Western Eu- 
rope to iron-curtain countries has mounted. 
In particular, the United States Congress has 
passed a number of legislative acts aiming 
to stop economic assistance to any country 
which exports to the Soviet Union or its 
satellites arms, armaments, military mate- 
rials, or commodities which our Secretary of 
Defense certifies as being of military value. 
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‘WEST NEEDS IMPORTS 


A good deal of friction has developed be- 
tween the United States and our allies as a 
result of the various acts passed by Congress 
and of the discussion to which they gave rise. 
This indicates that the problem has impor- 
tant aspects which thus far have remained 
unexplored. The principal among these is 
the realization that there is an import side 
to east-west trade. No rational solution to 
the problem can be reached by looking on 
the export side alone, as our legislators seem 
to do. 

Trade between Western Europe and the 
Soviet bloc is to a large extend comparable 
to outright barter. This is largely due to the 
fact that trade behind the iron curtain is 
conducted by state trading monopolies. This 
eliminates the usual methods of a free-mar- 
ket economy. In a discussion of east-west 
trade, equal importance must be placed on 
the commodities which Western Europe ob- 
tains from Eastern Europe and those goods 
which are exported by the western European 
countries to the Soviet bloc. Elementary 
though this consideration may appear, it has 
been prominently absent from the various 
bills enacted by our Congress. 

If the western European countries sell to 
the Soviet bloc, it is primarily—or even ex- 
clusively—in order to secure goods which can 
be obtained on terms that are most favorable 
as compared to those existing elsewhere. The 
principal imports of western European coun- 
tries from Eastern Europe are coal, timber, 
steel, sugar, meat, eggs, and tobacco. As 
compared with 1938, the 1950 imports of coal 
from the east were on approximately the pre- 
war level, while all other imports were con- 
siderably below that level. There has been 
a significant decline in east-west trade for 
most items between 1949 and 1950, except for 
meat and eggs, the imports of which have 
been considerably increased. 

In addition, Western Europe has imported 
a considerable volume of bread grain and 
coarse grain—corn, barley, and oats—from 
the Soviet Union and other eastern Euro- 
pean countries. The share of Eastern Europe 
in these imports has declined, however, from 
19 percent in the period 1934-38 to 10 per- 
cent in 1949 and 1950. 

For individual countries the depend- 
ence on specific imports from Eastern Eu- 
rope continues to be quite substantial. In 
the case of Italy, for example, 1414 percent 
of all coal imports in 1950 came from the 
Soviet bloc. Since Italy has no coal produc- 
tion, this figure represents the percentage 
of Italian coal requirements satisfied by 
imports from the Soviet-controlléd area. In 
the same year, 21 percent of cattle imports, 
82 percent of hogs, 50 percent of eggs, 18 
percent of potatoes, 14 percent of wheat, that 
were imported into Italy came from Eastern 
Eurcpe. 

Exports from Western Europe tc the iron- 
curtain countries consist largely of manu- 
factured goods, It is understandable that 
these should be viewed with concern by the 
United States Government, even though it 
would appear that no military-end items of 
any kind are exported to the Soviet bloc. 

Any goods the Soviet bloc needs add un- 
doubtedly to its economic potential and 
therefore, at least indirectly, to its military 
potential. The same, however, is true of 
goods received by our Western European 
friends from the iron-curtain area. In the 
end a balance must be struck between ad- 
vantages we and our allies get from trade 
with Eastern Europe and the advantages 
which that trade gives to the Soviet bloc. 
Such a balance is not easy to strike, and to 
form a judgment on this matter 1s primarily 
a function of diplomacy, not of basic legis- 
lative action. 


WHAT IS ALTERNATIVE? 


Without attempting to express a final 
judgment on this matter, it is important to 
draw attention to the fact that imports from 
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Eastern Europe could only be discontinued 
by Western Europe if the same commodities 
(or adequate substitutes) could be secured 
elsewhere. We cannot urge our allies to cur- 
tail, for political reasons, their trade with the 
Soviet bloc unless we are prepared to co- 
operate with them in developing alternative 
trade channels. 

On paper it should be relatively easy to 
obtain somewhere else many of the basic 
commodities which the western European 
countries import from the Soviet sphere. In 
practice there are three major complicating 
factors. 

First, the alternative sources of supply 
must be of comparable price. Should these 
goods be considerably more expensive, there 
would result an additional burden on the 
already weak economies of many of the 
western countries. Second, sup- 
plies from alternative sources must be ship- 
ped to the country of destination. Shipping 
space is becoming increasingly scarce, and it 
might not be feasible to ship additional 
large volumes of bulky commodities across 
oceans. Third, countries which would re- 
ceive imports from these alternative sources 
of supply must be in a position to pay for 
them. In the case of east-west trade, trans- 
actions are essentially barter deals. In the 
case of alternative sources of supply, money 
payments would be necessary. To the extent 
that these transactions would involve dollar 
payments, they might be a source of extreme 
difficulties under present circumstances. 

Basically, east-west trade leaves us with 
this choice: 

If we cut off all trade between the west 
and the east, the American taxpayer will 
have to let these countries economi- 
cally and perhaps politically or else to under- 
write the costs of preventing these econo- 
mies from collapsing completely. And if 
these countries collapse, the iron curtain will 
certainly move further west. 

Or we can take the more intelligent ap- 
proach of carefully planning alternative 
trade channels, which in the long run would 
eliminate the current economic necessity 
of Western Europe trading with the east. 
But this solution cannot become effective 
overnight, 





Will We Save Our Eagles? “ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ? 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL i 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, my bill to 
amend an act entitled “An Act for the 
Protection of the Bald Eagle,” to include 
protection in Alaska, was passed by the 
House during the Eighty-first Congress, 
However, it was stymied in the Senate 
and never became law. 

A great interest having been 
by citizens all over the United States in 
protecting this American bird which is 
the outstanding symbol appearing on the 
American Seal, I reintroduced my bill at 
the first session of the present Congress 
but it has failed to receive favorable 
action by the committee to which it was 
referred. 

A very timely question has been asked 
by Alan Devoe, “Will we save our eagles?” 
in an article which first appeared in the 
American Mercury. I am including, as a 
part of these remarks, a condensation of 





his article appearing in the December 
1951 issue of Reader's Digest, as follows: 
Wit We Save Our Eacies? 
(By Alan Devoe) 

On one side of the Great Seal of the United 
States, which you can see on every dollar 
bill, is a proud emblem: the noblelooking 
American eagle. You can see the same ma- 
jestic bird that symbolizes our country on 
a half dollar or a quarter, and on many State 
seals. In fact, we often encounter our na- 
tional bird—except in one place; in our 
American sky. This symbol of a beloved 
country, by a tragic irony, is now all but 
extinct. 

In the days of the founding fathers the 
American was found everywhere 
within the primeval land that has become 
our 48 States. Today there are only two re- 
gions where eagles survive in what ornithol- 
ogists call “significant populations”—in 
Piorida and in the Chesapeake Bay region. 
It is estimated that there are about 350 pairs 
in Florida, and perhaps 150 through Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia. In most 
States there are no eagles at all, and in other 
States only a few pairs. 


a “bald” eagle, our eagle has a iv 
feathered head of snowy whiteness. (“Bald” 
once meant “white.”) Its upper tail co- 
verts and tail are pure white, too. The rest 
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im the bounty-killing of more than 100,000 
es. 


Wildlife experts have exhaustively studied 
our eagles in Alaska, analyzed their diet, 
and proved that eagles are not killers of 
Alaska’s salmon or significant marauders 
upon the fur-farming industry—false no- 
tions upon which the bounty is based. 

Uniess Congress is stirred to action, the 
eagle may soon be as rare in Alaska as it is 
in the States. Citizens should let Congress 
know that they consider the American eagle 
not merely a symbol but a living bird, splen- 


did in wild glory, a precious part of our 
national heritage. 





The Schuman Plan: A Blow to Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4, | 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON M 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Gen. William J. Donovan entitled “The 
Schuman Plan: A Blow to Monopoly,” 
published in the last issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mr. President, the fact that the Schu- 
man plan is a blow to monopoly, as we 
in the United States understand monop- 
oly, is not generally understood by the 
American people. As General Donovan 
points out in this article: 

In the United States we are so accustomed 
to the existence of antitrust laws that we 


sometimes forget that they have not been 
universally adopted. 


Our American alternative to competi- 
tion where some degree of monopoly is 
inevitable, is government regulation. 
The Schuman plan brings regulation— 
and regulation in the cause of the peace 


happy to have this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp his excellent ar- 
ticle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Schuman PLAN: A BLOw To MONOPOLY 
(By William J. Donovan) | 
1 
The future of Germany is the central issue 
German industrial and military 
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people to the benefit not only of Germany 
but of the entire Western World. France 
has suffered too long and too often from 
German aggression to consent to the un- 
supervised revival of German industry and 
its concomitant war potential. Germany, 
on the other hand, will not suffer a long- 
term restriction of production without de- 
veloping a deep grievance against the West. 
This could result in the kind of covert in- 
dustrial activity which followed the Ver- 
sailles treaty. The Schuman plan breaks 
this impasse. By placing all Western Euro- 
pean coal and steel enterprises under the 
regulation of a common supranational body, 
it assures France that German industry 
will not become the servant of German ag- 
gressive ambitions; at the same time, it offers 
to German enterprises an equality of treat- 
ment with their competitors in other West- 
ern European countries. 

These considerations are fundamentally 
political. The history of the last few dec- 
ades have emphasized again and again, how- 
ever, that political objectives cannot be 
achieved without sound economic conditions. 
Such economic conditions cannot be created 
so long as Europe remains organized in a 
multiplicity of national markets. These 
markets are a last vestige of nineteenth cen- 
tury technology. In the mass-production 
system that we know tcday, they not only 
smother initiative but prevent normal eco- 
nomic growth. 

During the period between the two wars, 
the European coal and steel industries sub- 
jected themselves to tight regulation within 
their respective national markets by highly 
developed domestic cartels. For a large part 
of the period, international trade in steel 
was also rigidly controlled by an interna- 
tional steel cartel. The Second World War 
did not eliminate cartels; it merely intensi- 
fied the conditions which breed cartelization. 
With the development of import and export 
quotas, currency controls, double-pricing 
practices, and freight-rate discriminations, 
national boundaries have become economic 
barriers far more effective than in the days 
when tariffs were the principal instruments 
of protectionism. Confined within limited 
national markets, the basic industries have 
become more than ever the willing victims 
of cartelization, frequently made mandatory 
by national law. Markets have been allo- 
cated, production restricted by the assign- 
ment of quotas to individual enterprises, 
and prices fixed either by national law or by 
cartel edict. Investment in new equipment 
has been made subject to cartel permission. 
Purchasing and selling are largely managed 
by cartels. The cartels seek to establish a 
price and market structure that permits 
some profit even to the most inefficient en- 
terprise in the industry. Competitive ad- 
venture has been superseded by the idea of 
easy living for the entrepreneur. Expansion 
and modernization have been discouraged 
not only by the direct control of investment 
but by the removal of incentive. As a resuit 
the taxpayers and consumers have virtually 
subsidized many marginal plants within 
their countries. 

This is the situation which characterizes 
the western European coal and steel indus- 
tries today. Sooner or later, the European 
ultimate consumer—the voter and taxpayer 
who buys the goods from coal and steel— 
will take steps to remedy this situation. In 
Germany the pressures for steel nationaliza- 
tion are very strong. Nationalization, how- 
ever, merely carries the process of concentra- 
tion to its ultimate limit, although in public 
rather than private hands. 

In the United States we are so accustomed 
to the existence of antitrust laws that we 
sometimes forget that they have not been 
universally adopted. No country of conti- 
nental Western has what we would 
seriously call an antitrust law. Cartels, far 
from being outlawed, are in many countries 


required by law. There is no effective legis- 
lation limiting the ability of enterprises to 
dominate the market either alone or in com- 
binations with other enterprises. European 
economists and businessmen have grown ac- 
customed to regard antitrust laws and the 
concept of free competition on which they 
are based as an American phenomenon, quite 
unsuited to the European system. Regula- 
tion, as under the Schuman plan, seems the 
only practical remedy consistent with the 
liberal economic tradition in which we 
Americans believe. 

Under the Schuman plan a single conti- 
nental market will be created for both the 
coal and steel industries. This market will 
consist of 150,000,000 people, approximately 
aS many as make up our single market in 
the United States. Within that market any 
purchaser will have access to coal and steel 
on the same basis as any other purchaser, 
subject to differences in freight rates which 
result from the distance from the source 
of supply. All national barriers will be 
eliminated; all rigidities resulting from car- 
telization will be wiped out. 

The Schuman plan is both political and 
economic in conception. Its most signifi- 
cant feature is that it represents the first 
decisive step towards a European federation. 
All previous attempts in the direction of 
unifying Europe by peaceful means have 
taken the form of international rather than 
supranational organizations. These organ- 
izations have lacked power to act without 
full agreement among the member states. 
They have, as a consequence, been instru- 
ments for mediation and compromise rather 
than instruments for government. The 
Schuman plan, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the first attempt to create a set of 
institutions that can act independently of 
the will of the component governments—in- 
stitutions that have the power not only to 
make decisions but to enforce those decisions 
by penalties directed either at the compo- 
nent states or at the individual citizens 
within those states. 

The institutions of the Schuman plan will 
be sovereign within the sphere of their re- 
sponsibility. To be sure, this responsibility, 
initially at least, will be limited to coal and 
steel. In this Mr. Schuman made a difficult 
but inspired choice. He preferred substan- 
tial progress along a limited but decisive 
front to the imperceptible progress along a 
broad front which has been made by the 
international organizations of Europe. 

Any measure so revolutionary as the 
Schuman plan will encounter violent oppo- 
sition from the coal and steel cartelists who 
see the power they once had to regulate the 
market transferred to public hands. The 
opposition from the affected European in- 
dustries, led by their cartel organizations, 
has been violent, systematic, and persistent. 
Threatened by a measure rendering cartels 
illegal, they have attacked the plan as creat- 
ing a grand or super cartel. Confronted 
with the elimination of rigid control by pri- 
vate agreement, they have attacked the plan 
as providing for rigid government control by 
a@ supranational organization. 

German industrialists have denounced the 
plan as basically anti-German and as a plot 
by French steel interests to obtain access 
to Ruhr coal at the expense of Germany. 
French industrialists, on the contrary, have 
denounced the plan as playing into German 
hands. 

1 


In the October issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Clarence Randall, in an article en- 
titled “European Steel: Monopoly in the 

.” expressed the conclusion that the 
Schuman plan for the creation of a single 
market for coal and steel in Western Europe, 
while inspired by excellent motives, would 
nevertheless weaken Europe by laying the 
dead hand of socialism and bureaucracy 
across its basic industry. 
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Mr. Randall bases his conclusion on two 
fundamental misconceptions: 

1. His assumption that without the Schu- 
man plan we could look forward in Europe 
to a system of free enterprise. This as- 
sumption ignores history as well as the pres- 
ent political complexion of Europe. Cer- 
tainly since the end of World War I the 
continent of Europe has never had a period 
of free enterprise as known in America. The 
history of European industry has never been 
that of competition by company against 
company. It has always been that of cartel 
versus cartel. These cartels are the very 
opposite of competition. 

2. Mr. Randall's second error is his assump- 
tion that the Schuman plan would be a 
deterrent to the development of a system of 
free enterprise. The framework and pro- 
visions of the Schuman plan, far from de- 
terring the development of competition in 
steel, seek to encourage and insure such 
competition. 

Mr. Randall concentrates principally on 
attempting to show that, while the treaty 
bans cartels, actually there are embodied in 
it many of the essential features of a cartel. 
While he points out that the treaty “in the 
most direct language forbids agreement 
among enterprises that would tend to fix or 
influence prices; to restrict or control pro- 
duction, technical development, or invest- 
ments; to allocate markets, products, 
customers, or sources of supply,” he is afraid 
that certain of these powers may be exercised 
by the supranational high authority. 

Mr. Randall seems to base this fear upon 
two provisions of the treaty. One is a pro- 
vision permitting the high authority, when 
it finds the community faced with a period 
of manifest crisis, to establish a system of 
production quotas and regulate the rate of 
operation of the various enterprises by mak- 
ing appropriate levies on tonnage exceeding 
a reference level. The second is a proviso 
authorizing the high authority to require 
enterprises to submit investment programs 
and, under certain circumstances, to pro- 
hibit enterprises from resorting to the capi- 
tal market for financing programs which it 
disapproves. In Mr. Randall's view, these 
two powers may enable the “vast new bu- 
reaucracy” of the high authority “to bring 
to knee any recalcitrant producer who dur- 
ing the 50 years for which this commitment 
is to last may dare to challenge a directive.” 

In describing these two powers of the high 
authority, Mr. Randall has exaggerated both 
the possibility of their misuse and their im- 
portance in relation to the spirit of the 
treaty. The first of these powers—the estab- 
lishment of production quotas—is clearly 
limited to the extraordinary situation. Pro- 
duction quotas can be established by the 
high authority only under very stringent 
conditions. First, the high authority must 
find, in the event of a decline in demand, 
that the community is faced with a period 
of manifest crisis. Secondly, it must find 
that all means of indirect action availabie 
to the high authority are insufficient to cope 
with the situation. Thirdly, it must consult 
with the consultative committee, on which 
the producers are represented equally with 
labor and the consumers. Fourthly, it must 
obtain the approval of the special Council of 
Ministers, on which each member govern- 
ment is represented. Finally, an affected 
enterprise may appeal the imposition of 
quotas to the Court of Justice created by 
the treaty, which is charged with keeping 
a vigiliant eye on all activities of the high 
authority. 

The second power which Mr. Randall fears 
is likewise circumscribed. While the high 
authority may require enterprises to submit 
investment programs in advance, it may not, 
in any event, prevent an enterprise from 
investing its own money. The most it can 
do is to prohibit it from external financin:, 
in the event that it finds that such financing 
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would require “subsidies, assistance, protec- 
tion or discrimination” contrary to the 
treaty. In other words, it can prevent an 
enterprise from embarking on an unwise or 
uneconomic investment program only when 
it finds thet such a program would neces- 
sitate support by subsidies or special favors 
from a national government. Since the cre- 
ation of the single market necessarily in- 
volves putting an end to such subsidies and 
discriminations, this power seems to be es- 
sential. In any event, the utilization of the 
power is subject to the same review by the 
Court of Justice as all other powers exer- 
cised by the high authority. 

To point to these two powers of the high 
authority, as does Mr. Randall, as represent- 
ing a commitment to dirigisme and super- 
socialism, which is so much feared on the 
Continent, is to throw the whole picture out 
of focus. One has only to read the treaty 
as a whole to be impressed with the clear 
determination of its drafters that the objec- 
tive of the high authority is not to intervene 
in the market but to prevent intervention 
whether by the national states or by private 
monopolies. Thus, under article 5 of the 
treaty, the Schuman plan community (mean- 
ing all the institutions taken together) ts 
directed to “accomplish its mission * * * 
with limited direct intervention.” One of 
the duties placed upon it is to “assure the 
establishment, the maintenance, and the ob- 
servance of normal conditions of competi- 
tion and take direct action with respect to 
production and the operation of the market 
only when circumstances make it absolutely 
necessary.” Finally, the institutions of the 
community are, under the terms of the 
treaty, to carry out these duties “with as Iit- 
tle administrative machinery as possible and 
in close cooperation with the interested 
parties.” 


m 


Critics of the treaty, like Mr. Randail, may 
contend that if the purpose of the treaty is 
not to control economic forces but merely 
to deflect them from expressions harmful to 
the public interest, then positive powers 
such as the ones he cites are > 
Such a contention might have validity if 
the treaty were to last for only a short 
period, but it is to be made for 50 years. 
The effect of the treaty is to take powers 
over coal and steel away from national gov- 
ernments and transfer those powers to a 
supranational authority. Could any respon- 
sible state give up for a half century all 
powers to intervene in the market when 
emergency conditions required it, without 
making certain that at least a minimum of 
those powers reposed somewhere else—in 
this case in a supranational authority? Any 
other conclusion would involve the volun- 
tary ronunciation of powers which might, 
under circumstances not now foreseeable, be 
needed over the next century to save the 
community from unemployment and social 
unrest. The surprising thing is not that 
the drafters of the treaty have reserved to 
the high authority certain powers of direct 
intervention, but that they have limited 
those powers so strictly and hedged them 
about with such stringent conditions. 

Of course the Schuman pian is not perfect. 
However, it does offer the possibility of cre- 
ating a single free market for the basic in- 
dustries of Europe. It is unlikely that this 
would come about if the Schuman plan were 
rejected. 

We are not starting with a clean slate to 
set up an ideal economic society. The Eu- 
ropean coal and steel industries are already 
regulated to a strangling degree by national 
governments, by private cartels, or frequently 
by cooperative efforts of national govern- 
ments and cartels. These regulations are not 
subject to the safeguarding conditions which 
the treaty imposes on the exercise of the 
limited power of direct intervention it con< 
tains. Little new capital is flowing into these 


industries except through governmental ac- 
tion. The discrimination and rigidities 
which have developed over the last two dec- 
ades are becoming more and more 

with every day that passes. It will take a 
drastic change to break and reform the pat- 

Mr. Randall says that the Schuman plan 
by its boldness and its honesty of purpose 
evoked an emotional response from the weary 
nations of Europe upon which peace can and 
should be based. He states, however, that 
the plan in its present form represents a 
remedy that is too violent, and he pro- 
poses certain amendments which he feels 
should be made. 

The first is that the European nations 
should write into the document a declara- 
tion against socialization as clear as that 
against price-fixing. Why, however, is this 
necessary? The plan, by its terms, specifi- 
cally does not affect the method of ownership. 
Even if an industry within a country is pres- 
ently nationalized—as is most of the coa' in- 
dustry in France—that industry will still be 
subject to the provisions of the treaty assur- 
ing freedom of competition, and it will still 
be subject to the directions of the high au- 
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success lies in the fact that the 
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attempt such a fed- 
eration without British participation. 

The discussions in the Council of Europe 
show that it is easier to agree upon principles 
then to agree upon ways and means. The 


The American Eagle—Living Symbol! of 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , ) 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL “ 
op 


OF ORDGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including as 
part of these remarks an informative 
and timely article by Arline H. Thomas 
entitled “The American Eagle—Living 
Symbol of the Nation,” which appeared 
in volume 3, No. 2, the new series, winter 
1952 issue of American Heritage maga- 
zine. The article follows: 


THe AMERICAN Eacle—Livinc SymMBoL 
or THE NaTION 
(By Arline H. Thomas) 

“Whereas by this act of Congress and by 
tradition and custom during the life of this 
Nation the bald eagle is no longer a mere 
bird of biological interest but a symbol of 
American ideals of freedom * * *%,” reads 
the preamble of the congressional act of June 
8, 1940, protecting the American bald eagle 
in the United States. 

Although only recently “protected” by 
Congress, the bald eagle has been the emblem 
of America since Reyolutionary times, and 
the account of how it was selected is found 


States of America was a matter of impor- 


cussed on July 4, 1776, by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a commit- 
tee was appointed late that very afternoon 
to prepare a design for a seal “to complete 
the evidence of independence of the United 
States by formally adopting an official sign 

sovereignty and national coat of arms.” 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and 
Thomas Jefferson were the members of this 
first committee. Several designs were sub- 
mitted—the Goddess of Liberty, Hercules, 
and an American rifleman—but these were 
rejected by a critical Congress. It was not 
until May 1782, when a later committee con- 
sulted William Barton, of Philadelphia, that 


g 


monly used. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the word “bald” signi- 
fied white or 


achievement of the Great Seal for the United 
States was formally adopted by the Second 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia and in 
quaint of heraldry minutely de- 
scribed in the proceedings of that day: 
Arms. Paleways of thirteen pieces, argent 
(silver) and gules (red); a chief, azure; the 
escutcheon on the breast of the 
eagie displayed proper, holding tn his 
talon an olive branch, and in his sinister 
bundle of thirteen arrows, all proper, an 
in his beak a scroll, inscribed with this 
“E pluribus Unum.” 
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For the crest. Over the head of the eagle, 
which appears above the escutcheon, a glory, 
or breaking through a cloud, proper, and 
surrounding thirteen stars, forming a con- 
stellation, argent, on an azure field. 

The seal of the United States in its resplen- 
dent coloring of red, blue, silver and gold is 
affixed to commissions of all cabinet officers 
and diplomatic officials who are nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate; to all ceremonious communications from 
the President to the heads of foreign govern- 
ments as well as to all treaties, conventions 
and formal agreements of the President to 
receive persons surrendered by foreign gov- 
ernments under extradition treaties. A 
replica of the seal appears on the American 
dollar bill. 

The Fathers of our Constitution placed an 
eagle in the center of their seal as the symbol 
of liberty and independence. Since the ear- 
liest days of history, the heights attained by 
eagles in fight, their power and courage, have 
captured the imagination of man. The eagle 
has figured in the art and sculpture of many 
great nations and numerous legends have 
grown up around the exploits of this huge 
bird. A myth popular some three thousand 
years ago recounts how in the old city of 
Lagash in southern Mesopotamia, an eagle 
having devoured the young of a serpent, was 
seized by the reptile and was on the point 
of perishing when the peasant Etana rescued 
the bird. Grateful to the peasant for its life, 
the eagle carried him to heaven to visit the 
gods; but for his presumption, Etana was 
precipitated to the earth. This ascension of 
Etana on the back of the king of birds was 
the first recorded in history and was probably 
the forerunner of the later belief that on the 
death of kings and heroes, their souls were 
borne to heaven by eagles. At the public 
funeral of a Roman emperor, when the torch 
had been applied to the pyre and the flames 
began to creep upward, an eagle was released, 
as the symbol that the soul of the emperor 
would not go down to earth with his body, 
but would be carried by the eagle to heaven. 
In Syria, the eagle was considered the bird 
of the sun; according to the worshippers of 
the Sun God, the “bird of fire” was the car- 
rier of souls to its Master, and so indirectly 
was the symbol of immortality. 

There are eagles in nearly every part 
of the habitable globe but the bald eagle 
is found only in North America. It is one 
of our largest native birds, the beautiful 
white tipped wings having a 7- to 8-foot 
span. The body plumage of the adult is 
sooty-brown, the pure white head and tail 
glisten like silver when the bird slowly 
wheels in the air. Formerly breeding in the 
primeval forests, his species has been greatly 
reduced; at present there are only two defi- 
nite concentrations of this bird in the east- 
ern United States—the Chesapeake Bay area 
of Maryland and the State of Florida. Thou- 
sands of acres of large pines, in which these 
big birds prefer to nest have been cleared 
in Florida to make space for market garden- 
ing and housing construction, evicting the 
eagle from one of its last nesting territories 
on the east coast. There is now left only 
one favorable breeding ground—the terri- 
tory of Alaska—altong the Panhandle coast 
and on ,the peninsula. 

Among the basic needs of a bird are nest- 
ing sites and retreats from danger. This is 
especially the case with the king of birds, 
as the eagle’s eyrie is not only the cradle for 
the young but it is the home and castle of 
the mated pair for many years. The eagle’s 
union is believed to be a liie partnership 
and their huge nest, made of sticks and lined 
with grass, is built upon each year until it 
becomes an enormous structure. There is 
the remarkable record of a pair of eagles 
observed at Vermilion, Ohio, whose eyrie was 
occupied for 36 years without a break and 
attained an estimated weight of 2 tons. 
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A natural factor that limits the eagle 
population is the small number of eggs laid 
by these birds, one to four per clutch, tuo 
eggs being the average. The eggs (about the 
size of domestic goose eggs) are dull white 
on the outside but light blue on the inside 
of the shell. After an incubation of 5 weeks, 
the eaglets are hatched. The old birds are 
model parents and spend more time rearing 
their young—upward of 6 months— than any 
other bird known on this continent. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of nest-life the young 
eagles crawl freely about their great nest 
and they soon begin flapping their unde- 
veloped wings—this becomes a daily exercise 
to prepare the young eagles for their later 
mastery of the air. The nestlings slowly lose 
their natal down; by the time they are ready 
for independent flight they have acquired 
their handsome juvenal dress, changing from 
dark umber to raven black on wings and 
tail, although it is 3 years before they attain 
the striking adult plumage by which they 
are best known. 

Because of the alarming decrease of the 
American bald eagle, and responding to the 
demand of the people that it be protected, 
Congress in 1940 forbade the killing of this 
bird in the United States. Alaska was ex- 
empted from this protective law, not be- 
cause eagles were less deserving of protection 
in that area, but because of the wish to 
speed this legislation. There was no exemp- 
tion in the original bill, but as the protective 
law was about to be voted upon, protests 
came from Alaska, and the Territorial Dele- 
gate asked for time to consider them. Delay 
would have killed the bill for that session of 
Congress; to permit prompt and unanimous 
passage, it was amended to exclude Alaska. 
At that time this exemption was not con- 
sidered too important, but now a war of 
extermination is being waged by Alaskans on 
the American eagle. Alaska is one of the few 
places on this continent where naturalists 
feel this bird can be perpetuated and where 
it may be making its “last stand.” The 
Alaskan Legislature has placed a $2 bounty 
on the American bald eagle; people are now 
paid for killing this bird, and the bounty is 
large enough to make this a good business. 
Hunters go out with game rifles, picking off 
the eagles as they feed on dead fish along 
the shore. The Alaskan office of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reports that bounties were 
paid on 4,320 eagles during the calendar year 
1950. 

While still fairly plentiful in Alaska, ac- 
cording to a recent Audubon survey, there are 
now somewhat less than 2,000 bald eagles 
left in the United States. As the sight of 
this feathered monarch of the sky becomes 
rarer and rarer, tourists travel long distances 
just to see this bird soar, a spectacle which 
produces an emotion in many Americans 
similar to that experienced by their first 
view of the dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton—for around this noble bird and stately 
building cluster many memories and tradi- 
tions of a great country and a mighty people. 





Businessmen Must Take Lead in Fighting 
Trend to Socialism 
5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I insert 
this very ably written article by Mr. 
Reese H, Taylor, president of the Union 
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Oil Co., of California, which appeared in 
the New York Journal-American of Tues- 
day, January 8, 1952: 


BUSINESSMEN Must Take LEAp IN FIGHTING 
TREND TO SOCIALISM—REESE TAYLOR WARNS 
TAXATION SaPPING OuR STRENGTH 

(By Reese H. Taylor) 

The fundamental problem that we face in 
this country today is: “Can we remein a na- 
tion of free people?” 

This problem represents a special chal- 
lenge to businessmen, for if we are to survive 
the internal and external attacks upon our 
freedom it will be because we have been able 
to maintain the dynamic strength of our 
economy. 

If we lose our freedoms to domestic tyran- 
ny or a foreign conqueror, it will be because 
we have let our strength be sapped bit by bit 
until either our freedoms have gone by de- 
fault or we have weakened ourselves to the 
point where we no longer are capable of re- 
sisting aggression. 

Above all other people, the businessmen 
of this country should recognize that the 
productivity of our industrial machine is the 
bulwark—not only of this Nation—but of 
all free peoples. The ability of the United 
States to produce the implements of war as 
well as those of peace is the one safeguard 
the world has today against Soviet imperi- 
alism. 

Whatever or whoever injures productive 
enterprise in this country markedly reduces 
the free world’s chances of survival. The 
primary aim, therefore, of those who pro- 
fess the desire to save freedom in the world 
should be to maintain our indus ial ma- 
chine at top productive capacity, not just 
for today and tomorrow, but for years to 
come. 

ASK TWO QUESTIONS 


Two questions must then be asked: First, 
do our national policies as presently con- 
stituted encourage the development and ex- 
pansion of our productive capacities; and 
second, if they do not, what can tusiness- 
men do about it? 

The straight-forward answer to the first 
question must be that our Federal policies 
today do not encourage industrial develop- 
ment. Indeed, the reverse is true. 

If we examine some of the methods by 
which our industrial machine is being ham- 
strung and speculate as to the reasons why, 
we can find an answer to our second ques- 
tion: What must businessmen do about it? 

The primary detriment to industrial prog- 
ress and prosperity today is the suicidal tax 
burden which excessive Government spend- 
ing is loading on the individual American 
citizen. And here we should acknowledge 
that all taxes, in the long run, come from 
the pockets and purses of the people—not 
from business and industry. 

To obtain some perspective on the magni- 
tude of the Government’s spending and 
taxing programs, it is worth while looking at 
a few figures. 


THIRTY-ONE-BILLION-DOLLAR GAP 


In the 6-year tenure of the current admin- 
istration, the American taxpayer has been 
forced to pay $264,000,000,000 to the Federal 
Government alone. This is more than had 
been collected in taxes by all administrations 
from 1789 through June of 1945. 

Current estimates are that the 1953 budget 
of the Federal Government alone will amount 
to $90,000,000,000, and on the basis of present 
taxes that the Government’s income in that 
year will amount to $59,000,000,000. In other 
words, an additional $31,000,000,000 has to 
be raised either through increased taxation 
or by adding to the already monumental na- 
tional debt. 

If all of the income of those earning $8,000 
&@ year or more were expropriated (after they 
pay their current tax bill), it would account 
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for only $25,000,000,000 of the required addi- 
tional $31,000,000,000 of taxes. In this con- 
nection, it is worth while remembering that 
it is already costing the taxpayers $6,000,- 
000,000 per year to pay the interest on our 
national debt of $260,000,000,000. 

Where does all this lead us? 


TAXES AT DANGER POINT 


Many well-known economists have studied 
the question of how high taxes can go in a 
country before something must give. The 
over-all conclusion is that the danger point 
has been reached once 25 percent of the na- 
tional income goes into taxes. Today the 
tax receipts of all levels of Government in 
the United States are taking 32 percent of 
our national income, and in 1953 the tax 
take will amount to 38 percent of our na- 
tional income. 

I do not believe it is necessary to empha- 
size what a tax burden of 38 percent will do 
to our productivity. The sources of private 
risk capital already are drying up at the 
present tax rates. The incentive for more 
and better production are disappearing. 
When the incentives and the capital are 
gone, there is but one answer left: bigger 
government—first more Government control 
and eventually Government ownership. 

We have been told by countless adminis- 
tration spokesmen that these extravagant 
expenditures and these debilitating taxes are 
essential for our national safety, that these 
dollars must be spent to save the world. 

In view of what the current taxation is 
doing to our economy, such statements must 
be regarded either as stemming from abys- 
mal ignorance of what lies at the root of this 
country’s strength or they must be re- 
garded as an out-and-out effort to socialize 
this country by the tax route. In either 
case, the end resuit will be the latter if we 
continue on our present course. 

IS SPENDING NECESSARY? 

Do the facts show such expenditures to be 
necessary? 

The most informed sources estimate Rus- 
sia’s total military expenditures to be at a 
maximum rate of $25,000,000,000 annually. 
The United States military appropriation 
alone for the fiscal 1952 year is estimated at 
$57,000,000,000. This does not include some 
$7,000,000,000 for military aid to foreign 
countries. (These figures are current esti- 
mates and do not necessarily encompass all 
funds that may be spent.) 

Certainly an increase of 1,049 percent in 
the amount spent by the Department of 
Commerce between 1940 and 1950 cannot be 
classified as “essential to our national 
safety.” Nor does the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Labor spent 1,283 percent more come 
under that heading. I hardly believe a 
1,643 percent increase In the amount spent 
— State Department added much to our 

ety. 

Two men, very different in nature, made a 
prediction. One of them, Abraham Lincoln, 
said that if this country were ever destroyed, 
it would be from within. The other, Nikolai 
Lenin, said they would force this country to 
spend itself to destruction. 

They may both be proved right unless we 
change the direction in which we are being 
forced. I cannot believe that the facts 
which today are available to the casual 
reader of & newspaper are not available to 
the administration. I cannot believe that 
they do not know that socialism—if nothing 
worse—lies at the end of the road they are 
following. 

It seems to me that the issue is clear cut. 
The Nation can continue to spend itself into 
the hands of socialism and communism, or 
it can go forward with sound fiscal policies 
that encourage productivity, and with it na- 
tional strength and prosperity. 

What can businessmen do about it? 

Here, I think, we are faced with as serious 
an obligation to the people as has ever con- 


for a few inflated dollars. In other words, 
they are being socialized without being told. 


TRUTH MUST BE TOLD 


Someone has got to get the truth to the 
people and there just isn’t anyone else to do 
it but the business leaders of this country. 
As merchants and manufacturers, we have 
talked to the people about our wares and 
services. We know the methods of communi- 
cating. We must use them. 

We cannot look at what is happening to 
this Nation today and wonder whether we 
should or should not speak the truth and 
tell the facts to the people. We have a re- 
sponsibility to the owners of business, the 
employees of business and the consumers of 
business’ produce. If we allow this spending 
and taxation to destroy our productive abil- 
ity without doing everything in our power to 
stop it, we have not lived up to our respon- 
sibilities. 

I cannot recall that American business has 
ever hesitated to undertake any job that 
needed doing. This is our biggest and most 
serious test. 

For if we—the businessmen of this coun- 
try—don’t get the facts before the public 
now, we may never have another chance. 


T. cnanmeienamnnatinns $2¢€4, 000, 000, 000 
TED ccna 112, 000, 000, 000 
Hoover to Washington.... 136, 000,000, 000 


Leads them all. In the nearly 8 years since 
he became President, Harry S. Truman has 
levied more taxes than all the other execu- 
tives put together, even including Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The total tax levied by Presi- 
dent Truman has been $264,000,000,000, more 
than twice the amount his predecessor im- 
posed during the depression and World War 
II. All the other Presidents, Herbert Hoover 
going back through George Washington, 
levied taxes totaling $136,000,000,000. 





Primary Day in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION DPF/ REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an editorial from the Washington 
Post of Sunday, February 10, 1952: 
D. C. Prrmartes 


Commissioner Donohue has hit upon an 
excellent idea in his proposal that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners call a meeting of Demo- 


ers to consider designation of a primaries day 
on which members of both parties could reg- 
ister their wishes at the same polling places 
under uniform rules. The League of Women 
Voters is enthusiastically supporting the 
idea. We hope the Board of Commissioners 
will take it up and offer the use of public 
buildings as polling places. In those cir- 
cumstances neither party could fail to go 
along without risking a storm of protest from 
its own members. Of course, the District 
ought to have a primaries law, but there 
seems to be no hope of getting one before 
the 1952 delegates have to be chosen. In 
the absence of such a law the best course is 
wholehearted cooperation between the local 
authorities and the party leaders in holding 
presidential primaries that will be worthy of 
the name. 





As MacArthur Predicted n\, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA U 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the Ko- 
rean stalemate is still our No. 1 prob- 
lem, and one on which there seems no 
immediate hope for a decision. Of 
course, it is perhaps hard to judge the 
situation intelligently, especially when 
those who are in charge and know the 
facts do not allow them to be brought 
out in the open for some reason or other. 
God forbid it is political. 

The one man who foresaw our present 
plight and certainly was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the facts lost his head 
when he chose to speak out. I, of course, 
refer to the firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator Brinces says we are “fighting 
with one hand” in Korea. That just 
about tells the story. The death of our 
greatest jet ace brings out the indecision 
and misdirection of our efforts there. 

By way of pointing up the status of the 
Korean peace talks at this time, I in- 
clude, under unanimous consent, a por- 
tion of a radio broadcast by Henry J. 
Taylor over ABC on January 21, 1952, 
entitled “As MacArthur Predicted.” The 





peace terms 7 months ago. It is as fol- 
lows: 
As MacARTHUR PREDICTED 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. Taylor, what is the status 
of the Korean peace talks right now? 

Mr. Tayrior. Never, never any different 
than right now—never from the very begin- 
ning. 


Somebody, sometime, is going to have to 
come up with an answer to the American 
people, an answer to the question: “How are 
we either going to win the war in Korea or 
bring our men home?” 


The so-called truce plan leaves the war 
where it started. Our country has :uijered 
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over 100,000 casualties. We have spent over 
$18,000,000,000. 

The Communists have won enormous pres- 
tige. They stopped our powerful country— 
from the oriental viewpoint. The United 
States loses great prestige. America has 
failed to win a war against the Chinese. 

This brings us to the confusion about the 
truce talks, because from the very beginning 
we were given the wrong idea, namely, that 
we had defeated the Red Chinese enemy, had 
made him say “uncle.” 


THE ENEMY WE DIDN'T DEFEAT 


This confusion counts on our having short 
memories and not looking back at the his- 
tory. Remembering the history, perhaps, 
would make today’s situation much clearer 
to us all. 

You know, the Red Chinese never asked 
for peace. They never asked for these 
truce talks. 

If you recall the history, all that happened 
was that Jacob Malik, representing Russia, 
while at a radio microphone here in New 
York City on June 23—7 long months ago— 
simply stated that the Soviet Union hoped 
there might be peace talks in Korea. 

Malik said nothing that would or did com- 
mit Russia, and, of course, nothing commit- 
ting the Red Chinese. 


AN AMAZING DISTORTION OF FACTS 


Nevertheless the immediate blurb distrib- 
uted here in your land and mine was that 
we had thus won victory in Korea. The Red 
Chinese were calling quits. 

So powerful was this amazing distortion 
of facts that the simple facts themselves 
seem overlooked—then and ever since. 

So recall, if you will, what really happened: 

Beginning at once after Malik’s radio re- 
mark, we rushed out radio truce messages to 
the Chinese bandits. 

At no time did they ever make any appeal 
for either truce talks or peace. It was we 
who did all that, 


WE URGE REDS TO TALK PEACE 


From Tokyo, from Okinawa, from Pusan 
radio stations, in all dialects, and around 
the clock, we shouted to the Red Chinese 
gangsters by radio: “Do you want to talk 
peace? Will you meet us? Will you meet 
us on the Danish hospital ship, Jutlandia? 
Wart to talk peace? Want to talk peace?” 

Now do you remember that it was a full 
5 days before we even had a reply from the 
very people we were told we had beaten? 
The Red Chinese did not even answer until 
July 4—the cocky Red Communist com- 
manders blackballing the Jutlandia meeting 
place, and merely responding to our urgings 
to listen, listen, please listen. 

Announcer. Mr. Taylor, you had an im- 
portant private interview the morning after 
the first announcement that we were ask- 
ing for these truce talks? 

Mr. Tartor. Certainly nobody in our 
country understands the Asiatics and the 
Par East like Gen. Douglas MacArthur. So 
I went to see General MacArthur. 

He was in New York. I telephoned him 
and asked if I could go down to his office 
at 90 Church Street to get his views the 
first thing the next morning. 

A MAN WHO UNDERiTANDS THE ORIENT 


In light of later events, may I tell you 
the view held ahead of time by this man, 
who so completely understood the oriental 
and understood the Korean situation in its 
full ramifications? If the news services wish 
to confirm the authority for this interview, 
they can do so through General MacArthur's 
office. 

At that moment, when the Red Chinese 
Were first asked to talk a truce, General 
MacArthur told me personally and directly 
that the idea that the Red Chinese had been 
defeated and had to quit was entirely wrong. 
He said they were nowhere near defeated. 


MAC ARTHUR CALLS THE TURNS 


Without batting an eye he predicted, and 
instantly, that the Red Chinese would not 
grasp at any cease-fire order at all. He told 
me not to expect them to. 

General MacArthur predicted, and instant- 
ly, that Mao and the Red Chinese would see 
that they won an initial victory in choice 
of location for any talks, just to test how 
anxious we are to sue for peace. 

He got up from behind his desk and walked 
over to a window overlooking the East River. 


THE ASIATIC WAY 


“Red Mao,” he said, “like Stalin, is an 
Asiatic. He'll do things the Asiatic way.” 

“First,” he said, “the Chinese Communists 
will try to get us to knuckle under regard- 
ing where we will meet them. I think they 
will insist on some place behind their own 
Red lines, and I’m afraid we would fall for 
that. 

“If we do,” said General MacArthur, “this 
means the end of any importance to the 
talks,” 

“But in any case,” he said—and please re- 
member, if you will, that this was before the 
Red performance disclosed these forecasts to 
be so remarkably true—‘“if, as, and when 
the Communist Chinese start talking, they 
will stall and stall and stall for months and 
months on end. 


“WHY MAO STALLS FOR TIME 


“Mao has found his old-fashioned army 
could not defeat a modern army.in modern 
war. If he enters the talks, it will be only 
to improve his main weaknesses, which are 
five: First, his air; next, his artillery; next, 
his need for a more flexible supply; next, his 
field communications; and, finally, his need 
for protection for his infantry from strafing 
due to lack of antiaircraft equipment. 

“Meanwhile, they are not a defeated oppo- 
nent. It is profoundly wrong to present 
them in that light. They are and remain, 
instead, an arrogant, undefeated enemy who 
does not care what the American people may 
choose to think and is sticking entirely to 
the realities of the situation. Their whole 
situation is the reverse of the impression 
being given here at home in America, as time 
will show.” 

That ends my quote of General Mac- 
Arthur’s conversation that June morning— 
which I'll never forget. 

So what actually happened? 

WHILE TRUCE TALKS DRAG ON 

The Truce Talks finally began July 8, 
1951. Up to that date our casualties were 
78,728 American dead, wounded or missing. 

Today our American casualties are 104,383 
American dead, wounded or missing. 

In short, 25,657 additional Americans are 
dead, wounded or missing since we were told 
we had won the victory we had not won. 


LOST IN OUR THINKING 


Now, there's on old American saying that 
“a good Indian never gets lost in the woods 
because he keeps looking over his shoulder 
to see where he Has been.” 

In our bewilderment about these truce 
talks, in the loss of our blood and substance, 
or in any national question affecting us all, 
here again is another case of how we can get 
lost in our thinking by being diverted away 
from “looking over our shoulder,” at the his- 
tory of the events. 

In home economic affairs, in foreign pol- 
icies, that’s how we can drift off into day- 
dreams about where we are and what we 
are doing at home and abroad, instead of fac- 
ing the facts. That's how we get lost so sadly 
in the woods of confusion and public mis- 
understanding about what’s happening to us 
both at home and abroad. 

May I repeat: Whenever we talk about 
failure as if the failures were successes we 
only compound our troubles and our costs 
without end while our tax load mounts and 
mounts, 
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Yalta—Katyn—Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ot 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~< 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, former 


Polish prisoners of war, both Nazi and 
Soviet, sponsored a mammoth gathering 
at the Polish National Home, 25 St. 
Marks Place, New York City, last Sunday 
afternoon. 


The following are excerpts from a 


speech which I delivered to the meeting 
on that occasion: 


Mr. Chairman, I am thankful for the in- 


vitation to speak at this distinguished gath- 
ering of folks who are working constantly 
for the future independence and freedom of 
Poland. I wish to briefly touch upon several 
matters which I know are of interest to every- 
body: the special committee which was 
organized by Congress for the investigation 
of the Katyn Forest massacre, the great 
scourge of genocide now being carried on 
behind the iron curtain, and the relegating 
of the Yalta agreement into the waste- 
basket. 


The Select Committee to Investigate the 


Katyn Forest Massacre, authorized by Con- 
gress last September, has heard a number 
of witnesses who have submitted valuable 
testimony regarding the details and the 
motives behind the Katyn Forest murders. 


As chairman of the Katyn Forest commit- 


tee, I hope that some day the testimony offi- 
cially recorded at these hearings will serve 
to convict the guilty at an international 
court. Some day punishment must be in- 
flicted on the murderers and their superiors 
who ordered this mass extermination of 
human beings. 


Former Nazi dictators and their henchmen 


have already paid the penalty for inter- 
national crimes and mass murders. The 
world now knows that Communist dictators 
follow the same criminal policy of rule by 
fear and extermination. Any government 
whose foundation is built on fear through 
slave camps, murder, and genocide, cannot 
long survive. 


Last fall when the patriots working for 


the underground behind the iron curtain 
heard the news that Congress authorized this 
special Katyn committee, it gave them great 
encouragement. As these hearings progress, 
the people of the free world, and also those 
behind the iron curtain, will know of the 
criminal minds of the dictators who are seek- 
ing to rule the world. Members of this 
committee are agreed that all information, 
testimony, records, and files which directly 


or indirectly pertain to the Katyn murders 
must be presented and recorded by these 
hearings. 

Two weeks ago, when the members of our 
committee conferred with President Tru- 
man, he stated that he had directed all de- 
partments of the Government to cooperate 
in every way possible to aid this committee 
in recording all facts concerning the Katyn 
massacre. Our committee welcomes infor- 
mation, suggestions and testimony from any 
source whatsoever that will aid us in offi- 
cially establishing the identity of the perpe- 
trators of the mass murders of thousands of 
Polish officers and citizens in the Katyn For- 
est. 

The people of America and of the world 
must be aroused to the fact that under the 
former Hitler Nazi regime and under the 
present Communist dictators, there has been 
a well-programed, long-range policy to ex- 
terminate the leaders and intelligentsia of 
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satellite countries and other countries which 
they plan to control through aggression. 

The Katyn Forest massacre was merely a 
step forward placing in operation 
their long-range policy of genocide. The 
destruction of nations in this manner is the 
modern technique of long-range warfare 
which was planned in the beginning by the 
Communist master-minds for permanent 
world domination and control. 

This policy of genocide has not alone been 
applied to Poland, but Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Ukrainia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, Armenia and other nations 
and races are examples of communistic geno- 
cide in action. 

Mass extermination is but one of the 
methods to accomplish genocide. It has 
been revealed that the Communist policy to 


nation 
can be practically exterminated in one gen- 
eration. This form of genocide is dead 
ly than a hot war. Past history has demon- 
strated that a nation that loses a major war 
can survive and rise again. Under this form 
of genocide, a nation and its peoples will 
eventually be obliterated and disappear. This 
form of genocide, if not curtailed, will prove 
to be the scourge that has 
mankind and civilization. As I speak here 
today within the shadow of the United Na- 
tions headquarters, I call upon this great 
international body to arouse the world to 
the menace of genocide now in operation be- 
hind the tron curtain. 


ing through this system of tyranny, repres- 
sion, and barbarism to a high degree ever 
since 1989. 

President Truman has already served no- 
tice that our Government must do every- 


genocide can only be stopped by arousing a 
world public opinion against its perpetrators. 
This battle must not only be waged azainst 
the followers of the Communist Party line in 
the free countries, but word must be con- 
veyed to the underground behind the iron 
curtain that their fight must continue or 
world civilization will collapse. 

This week marks the seventh anniversary 
of the Yalta agreement. Regardiess of the 
international war situation that existed at 
the time of the Yalta agreement, the world 
now realizes that the conditions as set out 
in this international agreement between na- 
tions will not lead to peace, but to in- 
justice, turmoil, and possibly an eventual 
world war III. The Yalta decisions as regard 
to Poland were wholly unfair and unjust. 

The Yalta decisions Poland are 
@ clear repudiation of the major provisions 
of the Atlantic Charter signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and accepted by 
Russia after Hitler's attack wpon her. Points 
1 and 2 of this charter state clearly and em- 
phatically that the countries, including Rus- 


seek no territorial changes of other nations 
that are not in accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the concerned, 
Some of the conditions set out in the Yalta 
agreement are clear departures from the 


United States. Our country has always 


gro 
in injustice and constitute no safe founda- 
pon which any hope of durable peace 
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fied. Yalta and Tehran and the results of 
the mistakes incident to those conclaves will 
be a threat to world peace until the day 
comes when the Soviet aggressor retreats be- 
hind its own border. Russia has broken its 
promises—agreements made at Yalta and 
Tehran should be into the waste- 





Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I 


principles, policies, and traditions of the insert a joint resolution of the General 


Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky: 


A joint resolution imploring the Federal 
Government to retain and continue the 
operation and maintenance of all United 
States Air Force installations at the air- 
port in Boone County, Ky., known as the 
Greater Cincinnati Airport 
Whereas the Greater Cincinnati Airport, 

located in Boone County, Ky., and owned 

by Kenton County, Ky., has through a sub- 
stantial period of successful operation proved 
to be admirably situated and designed for 
full scale aircraft operations; and 

Whereas said airport fulfills the maxi- 
mum requirements for safety and conven- 
ience of the public; and 

Whereas it is essential to the general wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth of Kentucky that 
the airport be maintained in full-scale oper- 
ation; and 

Whereas air transportation will be seri- 
ously curtailed within the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky unless the airport continues in 
operation with all of the present and planned 

— ities and installations: Now, therefore, 
it 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the 

Commonwealth of Kentucky— 

The President of the United States of 

America, in his capacity as Commander in 


The Honorable Brent Spence, Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States 
for the Fifth Congressional District of Ken- 
, is solicited to bring this matter to 
attention of all ap: te Federal au- 
thorities and to utilize all available means 
to secure favorable action. 


Clothing for Korea wr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


nim, sui coer 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a newspaper ar icle in the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Press-Register for 
Tuesday, February 12, points up a moral 
for all of us. 

Sgt. William A. Barnes, after a year 


young American soldier is the best pos- 
sible answer to the Communist propa- 
ganda about our action in Korea. 
Just Back From Front, Vet Asks CLOTHING 
vor KorEANns 
A Clarksdale GI now on leave following a 
year of duty in Korea has cut out a task for 


Tn an interview carried in the February 4 
issue of the Press Register, the GI, Sgt. Wil- 
liam A. Barnes, stated that if people here 
wished to express their friendship for the 
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Koreans, he could think of no better means 
than sending them clothes for the children. 
The youngsters of the far eastern country 
are woefully ill-clothed as well as ill-fed, 
Sergeant Barnes reported. 

Since the appearance of the article, the 
sergeant has received letters and telephone 
calls offering to contribute to this gesture of 
friendship. Some have offered to pay for 
the shipping of the packages, while others 
have expressed the desire to donate clothes. 

Investigating the possibility of sending the 
clothes, Sergeant Barnes finds that a ship- 
ment of 70 pounds to Korea costs $8, and 
the shipments can be handled through an 
agency in Memphis. 

Since the sergeant has some time left on 
leave, he would like to arrange for collecting 
and shipping whatever clothes local resi- 
dents wish to donate. He asks that anyone 
wishing to contribute call Mrs. L. E. Smith 
at telephone No. 1589 and leave name and 
address. Sergeant Barnes will take the 
names and pick up the clothes in his auto- 
mobile and see that they are handled for 
shipment to Korea. He assures donors that 
the clothes will be properly distributed on 
reaching Korea. 

A donor has already offered to finance the 
shipping costs of the first 70 pounds, and 
Sergeant Barnes will finance costs of ship- 
ping any additional amount. All donations 
of clothes must be made by next Monday so 
that Mr. Barnes can take care of the ship- 
ping arrangements before he leaves. 

Asked why he was giving his leave time to 
the task, the ex-Clarksdale High School stu- 
dent replied, “I’m getting tired of laying 
around, and I thought this would give me 
something to do.” 

He will report back to Camp Chaffee, Ark., 
for reassignment at the end of his leave. 


Attorneys Should Not Have To Apply To 
Administrative Agencies for Permission 
To Practice Before Them—H. R. 5772 
Would Remedy a Growing Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 30 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
a letter which I addressed to Congress- 
man CELLER, chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, on February 7, in 
support of my bill H. R. 5772, which was 
introduced on October 17,1951. The let- 
ter follows: 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear “Ar. CHAIRMAN: This letter is an ear- 
nest request that hearings be scheduled at 
the earliest convenient date on H. R. 5772. 
That bill, which would permit all members 
in good standing of the bar of the highest 
court of a State or of any Federal court to 
practice before any Federal agency without 
further qualification, has received the en- 
thusiastic support of lawyers all over the 
country. The chairman of the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, Roy 
E. Willy, and the retiring chairman of the 
association’s section on administrative law, 
Reuben Hall, have expressed their full ap- 
proval of this legislation. 

The measure has also been endorsed by the 
executive committee of the Bar Association 


of Arkansas; the board of governors of the 
Iowa State Bar Association; the executive 
committee of the Ohio State Bar Association; 
John A. Caddell, president of the Alabama 
State bar; Hatfield Chilson, president of the 
Colorado Bar Association; Roger D. Branigin, 
president of the Indiana State Bar Associa- 
tion; George L. Reese, Jr., president of the 
State bar of New Mexico; Arthur V. D. 
Chamberlain, president of the New York 
State Bar Association; James A. Higgins, 
president of the Rhode Island Bar Associa- 
tion; Lawrence C. Jones, president of the Ver- 
mont Bar Association; Lloyd S. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Bar Association of Tennessee; 
Cecil E. Burney, president of the State bar 
of Texas; Clifford W. Gardner, vice president 
of the Minnesota State Bar Association; John 
W. Shuart, executive secretary of the Bar 
Association of Kansas; Herbert E. Locke, sec- 
retary of the Maine State Bar Association; 
George H. Turner, secretary of the Nebraska 
State Bar Association; A. R. Schindler, secre- 
tary of the State bar of Nevada; Emma E, 
Dillon, secretary of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Edward L. Cannon, secretary of 
the North Carolina State bar; B. E. Booker, 
secretary-treasurer of the Virginia State bar, 
and other leading members of the bar. 

More than a decade ago the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee on Administrative Proce- 
dure declared in its final report (p. 124) 
that “it appears to the Committee that mem- 
bers of the bar are subjected to an unjusti- 
fiable annoyance in connection with their 
admission to practice before the agencies.” 
With the still greater expansion of the role 
of administrative agencies which the suc- 
ceeding years have witnessed, has come an 
ever-increasing need for the advice and as- 
sistance of lawyers in presenting claims for 
pensions, social security payments or other 
benefits, in handling tax matters and in 
dealing with the myriad forms of regulation 
affecting agriculture, business and labor. To- 
day representation before Federal agencies is 
an essential part of the service rendered by 
the general practitioner in every community, 
large or small, to individual clients and to 
small business organizations. 

For the lawyer in general practice who 
handles a few matters, first with one agency, 
then with another, the necessity of qualify- 
ing again and again before separate agencies, 
is a serious inconvenience, especially when 
the monetary amounts involved are small. 
In view of the facts that members of the bar 
have met the tests of fitness imposed by 
State law, that their professional conduct is 
regulated by a strict code of ethics, and that 
they are at all times subject to disciplinary 
action for transgressions of that code, the 
special licensing procedures imposed upon 
them by various agencies constitute a wholly 
needless burden. 

Again, I respectfully urge that the com- 
mittee give this bill its serious consideration 
and holding hearings thereon as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorty, 
Member of Congress. 


Keep Up the Good Fight 2) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial by 
Mr. Daniel Tobin in the Teamster mag- 
azine. It is refreshing, in this period of 
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suspicion and criticism toward the Ad- 
ministration, to have these observations 
of Mr. Tobin, president of Teamsters 
Union, pointing up the difficulties of be- 
ing Chief Executive of the United States 
in these trying times. 

Keep Up Tue Goop FIcut 


I have watched the administrations since 
the days of Grover Cleveland. Each ad- 
ministration in Washington had its prob- 
lems, and we have extricated ourselves from 
those difficult problems in the past. We will 
do so now. While it is now fashionable to 
knock the administration and to find fault 
with what it does, I want to say my personal 
opinion is that it would have been difficult 
for any of the previous administrations to 
have done any better than the present ad- 
ministration because of the complexities of 
the world situation and the delicate dangers 
confronting our Government today. Of 
course, I know that I too have stated my 
opinion for my more than one million read- 
ers, my displeasure and my dissatisfaction 
with certain decisions and certain actions 
and, I might say, certain injustices that have 
taken place against the teamsters’ union. 
But that does not mean I don’t fully appre- 
ciate the dangers confronting the adminis- 
tration and our Government in all of its 
branches, and I say in all sincerity that I 
know of no previous administration since 
the days of McKinley that could have han- 
dled this situation much better than what 
has been done by the leaders of our present 
Government. In all of my time, and I have 
read carefully the history of our country for 
the past one hundred years, more than once, 
but in all my time and from what I have 
gleaned from my reading, it is my opinion 
that our country was never in greater dan- 
gcr nor was it ever more necessary to have 
good minds and diplomacy leading our 
country than at the present time. There 
was only one other time in the last one hun- 
dred years of such great danger and that was 
the rebellion and division among the States 
which brought about the Civil War. 

There is nothing that will destroy a coun- 
try quicker than division. If we as Amer- 
icans stand behind those who are elected 
to office and prevent serious division when 
our country is in danger, you can rest as- 
sured we will come out victorious in the 
end. Yes, it is going to cost billions and 
billions of dollars and thousands of lives, 
but after all, no matter what the price is, 
we must pay that price because it means 
not only our freedom and our salvation, but 
I have no hesitancy in saying it means the 
freedom of the world. Because if our coun- 
try, the United States, goes down under 
communism, the civilization established 
since the birth of the Saviour nearly 2,000 
years ago will be in danger of being destroyed. 

In a small way you can apply the above 
reference to division to the labor movement. 
Labor can never be destroyed by capitalists. 
The more they crush labor the more it will 
grow, as they said about the shamrocks when 
the English governed Ireland. The more 
labor is persecuted and punished by unjust 
laws the stronger labor will be in the end. 
The Taft-Hartley law, which I have referred 
to in previous writings, is perhaps the most 
vicious law ever enacted against labor but 
I promise you now, as I stated on the floor 
of one of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, that when the battle 
is over, labor will be stronger than it is to- 
day both numerically and otherwise. It 
takes punishment to strengthen a man, a 
family or a nation. The more religion was 
persecuted in ages past, the stronger it grew 
as a result of that punishment. The more 
they try to handcuff labor, either Govern- 
ment or employers, the more they will 
strengthen labor when the day of balancing 
comes around, as it will. 
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So, at the beginning of the year 1952 
let us prepare to keep up the good fight; 
let us fight, but fight honestly and justly; 
let us understand there are two sides to every 
question. If you do that, I know that labor 
will be stronger a year from now than it is 
today; and, it is healthier and stronger to- 
day than it was before the great Republican 
depression of 1931-32, 





Racial Discrimination 





_ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO & 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert the following letter 
and resolution from the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, branch of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, N. J., with respect to the 
murder of Harry T. Moore and in sup- 
port of the e*orts of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in vigorously combating these 
atrocities and in bringing the perpetra- 
tors of these criminal acts against law- 
abiding Americans. As this resolution 
states, these acts of violence must be re- 
garded as an attack upon constitutional 
government. The only effective method 
of ending such outrages is to treat them 
as crimes against the United States and 
punishable by Federal laws. The Na- 
tion owes to all citizens wherever they 
may reside the rights to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution. I again 
urge that prompt action be taken on the 
question of civil rights at this session. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
BraNcH OF THE 
ORANGES AND MaPLewoop, N. J., 
February 4, 1952. 
Hon. Hucu J. ADDONzIZzIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: In a citizen-wide memorial and 
protest rally to the Harry T. Moore bomb 
murder in Mims, Fila., on Christmas Day, 
December 25, 1951, the following resolution 
of which we enclose a copy was 

Yours truly, 
NAACP, BraNcu or ORANGES 
AND MAPLEWOOD, 
Davip T. DeGRaFrenrerD, 
President. 

E. MarTeat Carson, 

Acting Secretary. 
RESOLUTION CONDEMNING THE MURDER OF 

Hagry T. Moore tn FLORIDA AND IN SuPPoRT 

or THE NAACP 

Whereas the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People now entering 
in its forty-third year of successful battles 
agalust racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion; and 

Whereas the entire Nation is aroused and 
disturbed by the brutal murder of Harry T. 
Moore, State coordinator for the NAACP in 
Florida, who died as the result of a bomb 
blast which wrecked his home on Christmas 
night; and 


Whereas there ts a complete breakdown 
of law and order in the State of Florida 
which includes the bombings of Jewish syna- 
gogues and centers, the bombing of a Negro 
housing project and the attempted bombing 
of a Catholic Church; and 

Whereas citizens of the Oranges and 
Maplewood regard these acts of violence as 
an attack upon constitutional government 
and the future well-being of American peo- 
ple all over the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the citizens of the Oranges 
and Maplewood wholeheartedly support the 
efforts of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in vigorously 
combating these atrocities and in bringing 
the perpetrators of these criminal acts 
against law-abiding Americans to justice. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS «,3 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February if, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the protagonists of freedom 
are engaged in a world-wide struggle 
with the forces of communism, it is fit- 
ting for us to pause to think of a nation 
which won its independence 34 years ago 
only to have it snatched away by Soviet 
aggressors. 

The proclamation of Lithuania's inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918, inaugu- 
rated 22 happy and fruitful years for the 
Lithuanians. They established a model 
republic, and asked nothing more than 
to be left in peace to rebuild and develop 
their country, which had been pushed to 
the brink of starvation by 3 years of 
German occupation. 

But the Lithuanians were not to be 
allowed for long to follow their peaceful 
national pursuits. Their expansionist 
neighbors willed otherwise. The Mu- 
nich pact, rather than bringing “peace 
in our time,” served only to whet the ap- 
petites of the aggressors. It encouraged 
the Russian Communists to make a 
grand-scale deal with Adolf Hitler. The 
Lithuanians were left to the mercy 
of the Bolsheviks. The latter with 
characteristic ruthlessness incorporated 
Lithuania into the U. S. S. R. as the four- 
teenth so-called Soviet Republic. Mass 
deportations of tens of thousands of 
Lithuanians to the cold wastes of Siberia 
and executions of several thousand 
Lithuanian political prisoners accom- 
panied the sovietization of the once- 
happy republic of Lithuania. 

The Lithuanians were liberated from 
this ordeal by the German Army only to 
be exposed to the horror of 3 years of 
Nazi occupation. 

Even Nazi cruelty, however, did not 
bring the Lithuanians to welcome the 
return of the Red Army in 1944. Many 
died fighting the Russians and many 
Gthers were murdered in Soviet reprisals. 
Sovietization was renewed, along with 
the mass deportations of tens of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians to Soviet slave 
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labor camps. Many of these have died 
of exposure, disease, or overwork, only 
to be replaced by others torn from their 
homes in Lithuania. This is the plight 
of a people whose only crime is to be 
situated between great European powers. 

The people of the United States have 
not forgotten the Lithuanians. We never 
have recognized the Soviet aggression 
that submerged their nation. We know 
nov. that unprovoked aggression against 
innocent peoples, in the long run, under- 
mines our own freedom and security. 
We look to the time when the dark forces 
of Soviet tyranny will crumble, and a 
new day will dawn for Lithuania. We 
look to the time when Lithuanians will 
once again be able to seek their own 
form of individual and national self-ex- 
pression, in peace, within the community 
of free nations. 





Faith of Our Fathers Still 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING > 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 4 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 ; 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by George S. Reuter, Jr., of 
Holden, Mo. 


FPaltH or Our FATHERS STILL 


(By George 8S. Reuter, Jr., an ordained 
Southern Baptist deacon) 

An important event was noted in Kansas 
City, Mo., on February 1, 1952. Dr. Alvin 
George Hause completed 33 years as a Baptist 
pastor in this area. He served 15 years as 
pastor of the Maywood Baptist Church he- 
fore he was called to the Bales Baptist 
Church on February 1, 1933. The Bales Bap- 
tist Church, which was 60 years old last 

1, has a membership of 1,400 and the 
Bible School is the third largest among the 
1,700 Baptist churehes in Missouri. Last 





year more than $80,000 was contributed hy 
the members, and $30,000 of this went to 
missions and benevolence. 

Western Missouri is the home of many 
pioneer families. Among this group are the 
Simpson, Angle, Lamar, and Amerman fam- 
ilies, They, too, contributed to the religious 
a of the area. 

Thomas Riley Simpson was born in Shelby 


Virginia, March 27, 1824, and who died in 
Adrian, Mo., December 3, 1900. Their chil- 
dren were Carrie, Elvira O., R. Lee, Thomas 
C., Jefferson D., Sophia Elizabeth, and Laura 
Estes. Mr. Simpson was a successful mer- 
chant and farmer. Mrs. Simpson was a Bap- 
tist leader. He was a cousin of Dr. J. T. 
Simpson of Holden. 

John Angle was born in Jefferson County, 
Tenn., September 12, 1825, and died in Har- 
risonville, Mo., January 27,1912. He married 
Ailcy Caroline Moore on January 27, 1850. 
She was born near Knoxville, Tenn., Febru- 
ary 9, —- and died at Nevada, Mo., July 


Mary, 
W. Mr. Angle was a county and city official, 
—— music teacher, and Baptist 
leader. Mrs. Angie was also active in the 
Baptist church at Harrisonville. 
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James R. Angle, who was born June 30, 
1854, at Morristown, Tenn., and who died in 
Butler, Mo., December 21, 1922, married 
Sophia E. Simpson on August 30, 1875. This 
united these two pioneer families. She was 
born April 20, 1855, at West Point, Bates 
County, Mo., and died in Butler, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1902. Their children were Ailcy 
Viola, Cassandra Maude, Bessie Lee, Laura 
Ethelyn, Elizabeth Pearle, and Dorothy Faye. 
Mr. Angle was a farmer, merchant, county 
official, and Baptist leader. 

Mattie Jane Angle (1852-1938) married 
Will Greenlee at Harrisonville, Mo. Their 
children were Ralph A., Ora, and Beryl. 
After the death of Mr. Greenlee, she married 
John Lamar, Jr. (1853-1930) on February 
18. 1890. Their children were Frances, 
Johnnie, and Ruth. Mr. Lamar was a farmer, 
businessman, city official, and political leader. 
He served as Presidential elector in 1913 for 
Woodrow Wilson from the Sixth District of 
Missouri. He was a close friend of William 
Jennings Bryan. The Lamars spent their 
final years in Miami, Fila., but returned yearly 
to attend the Lamar reunion at Bide-a-Wee 
(4 miles west of Belton) on July 4. They 
were active in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 

Mary Angle (1859-1945) married Dr. Isaac 
W. Amerman (1851-1937) on May 15, 1881, 
at Harrisonville. He was a physician at Ne- 
vada from 1883 to 1937, and he founded the 
Amerman Sanitarium in 1888, which con- 
tinued until his death. He was a graduate 
of the Louisville Medical College of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Dr. Amerman served on the orig- 
inal board of Cottey College, and was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. For years, 
they were leaders in the Pine Street Baptist 
Church. They were parents of Dr. Earle Ray 
Amerman (1888-1933). After returning 
from Yale University, the son became noted 
in X-ray work. 

Dr. John William Angle (1863-1912) was 
a graduate in medicine from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in St. Louis. 

Yes, these pioneer Missourians had faith 
and leadership, and Dr. Hause does also. 

Dr. Hause was born April 27, 1892, in 
Nicklasville, Ky. He is the son of George 
and Katie Hause. He married Bertha Jane 
Hunter in Kansas City on July 25, 1920. 
They have four children: Truett, David, 
Dwight, and Lois. Lois married a Baptist 
preacher and David is pastor of the May- 
wood Baptist Church, where his father 
formerly served. 

Dr. Hause was ordained at Walcott, Kans., 
on May 11, 1917. Since that time, he has re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of theology from 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary. He 
was director of publicity, Missouri Baptist 
General Association, 1925-1940; moderator, 
Kansas City Baptist Association, 1945-1949; 

t, Kansas City Ministers Alliance, 
1950; and is secretary, board of directors, 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary (since 
1940) and member, board of trustees, Wes- 
tern Baptist Seminary (since 1949). He is 
also author of A Church at Work (1936) and 
Nuggets of Baptist Belief (1940). 

Reverend Hause has brought some of the 
outstanding religious leaders in America to 
Kansas City. He has had Dr. Elam Jackson 
Daniels and Dr. William Ward Ayer in noted 
meetings. He was active in bringing Dr. 
Charles Edward Fuller and Dr. William 
Franklin Graham to Kansas City for city- 
wide programs. 

Dr. Puller, who was born April 25, 1887, 
at Los Angeles, Calif., is famous for the Oid- 
Fashioned Revival Hour. He is the son of 
Sherry and Helen Day Fuller. His wife is 
the former Grace L. Payton. Their son, 
Daniel Payton Fuller, is a Baptist minister. 
His radio program has been broadcast since 
January 1925. He is also president of the 
Puller Evangelistic Foundation and the 
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board of trustees of Puller Theological Sem- 
inary. He was ordained May 10, 1925, at 
Modesto, Calif. He is a graduate of Pomona 
College (1910) and Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles. He also has the degree of doctor of 
divinity from Los Angeles Baptist Seminary. 

Dr. Billy Graham, who was born Novem- 
ber 7, 1918, at Charlotte, N. C., is the son of 
William Franklin, Sr., and Morrow Coffey 
Graham. He married Ruth McCue Bell at 
Montreat, N. C., on August 13, 1943. Their 
children are Virginia Leftwich, Anne Mor- 
row, and Ruth Bell. His academic work was 
at Bob Jones University (D. Hum, 1948), 
Wheaton College (A. B., 1943), Florida Bible 
Seminary (Th. B., 1940), Kings College (D. D., 
1948), and Houghton College (LL. D., 1950). 
He was ordained at the First Baptist Church, 
Palatka, Fla., 1939, and has been a minister 
at Tampa, Fla., and Western Springs, Ill, 
He became noted as vice president of Youth 
for Christ International and president of 
northwestern schools. His January 1952 
evangelistic campaign in Washington, D. C., 
has received much recognition. He is the 
author of Calling Youth to Christ (1947), 
Revival in Our Time (1950), and America’s 
Hour of Decision (1951). 

Yes, we thank God for Dr. Hause and for 
what he has done for Kansas City and all 
America. We are glad the Lord called him 
while he was a reporter for the Kansas City 


Star and has given him the faith of our 
fathers. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ ~ 


oF 39 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER — 


OF NEW YORK e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Lincoln’s 
birthday means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To many people it is 
merely a day off. To others it is an oc- 
casion to make political capital, much of 
which is in the nature of attacks upon 
those of the opposite political faith. 

Since this is an election year, it may 
be well to assuage the feelings of those 
attacked, regardless of what causes the 
attack, by reading to them the following 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln: 

If I were to try to read, much less answer, 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might 
as well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how—the very best I 
can; and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, what 
is said against me won’t amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, 10 angels 
swearing I was right would make no dif- 
ference. 


My coreligionists like to remember on 
Abraham Lincoln's birthday some of the 
things which he did which are of special 
significance to them. I enumerate just 
a few of them. 

In 1862, Lincoln prevailed upon Con- 
gress to pass legislation that resulted in 
the appointment of Rabbi Arnold Fischl, 
of New York, as the first Jewish chaplain 
in the United States Army. 

During the Civil War he counter- 
manded a military order which would 
have expelled the Jews from the Depart- 
ment of Tennessee, thus scotching an 
attempt at anti-Semitism. 
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It was President Lincoln who ap- 
pointed the first Jew a full-fledged min- 

ter to a foreign country. Unfortu- 
nately, Sigismund Kaufman, of New 
York, whom he named as Minister to 
Italy, found it impossible to accept the 
Post. 

It was Abraham Jonas, of Quincy, T1l., 
who first suggested Lincoln for President 
and it was the Jewish community of 
Alton, Ill, that made the first contribu- 
tion to a fund for the Lincoln monu- 
ment in Springfield, Ill. 


The Aluminum Case: Legal Victory, 
Economic Defeat 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN () 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting analysis of the recent Alumi- 
num Co. case and the effect of the legal 
proceedings on the monopoly situation in 
this country. The author of this article, 
which was printed in the American Eco- 
nomic Review, is Dr. Walter Adams, as- 
sociate professor of economics of Michi- 
gan State College, and a citizen of New 
York, who has served the Senate Small 
Business Committee as an expert con- 
sultant. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue ALUMINUM Case: LgecaL VICToRY, 
Economic DEFEAT 


(By Walter Adams, associate professor of 
economics at Michigan State College) 


In recent years, the Department of Justice 
has attempted to revitalize the long dormant 
section 2 of the Sherman Act by placing an 
increased emphasis on dissolution, divorce- 
ment, and divestiture cases.‘ The theory be- 
hind many of these cases is that the prob- 
lem of concentrated economic power in cer- 
tain industries can—within the framework 
of the antitrust laws—be dealt with in only 
one way; namely, through dissolution, i. e., 


1As used in the subsequent discussion, 
“divestiture refers to situations where the 
defendants are required to divest themselves 
of property, securities, or other assets. Di- 
vorcementis * * * used to indicate the 
effect of a decree where certain types of di- 
vestiture are ordered. It is especially ap- 
plicable to cases where the purpose of the 
proceeding is to secure relief against anti- 
trust abuses flowing from |vertically| inte- 
grated ownership and control. The term 
‘dissolution’ is generally used to refer to any 
situation where the dissolving of an allegedly 
illegal combination or association is involved, 
including the use of divestiture and divorce- 
ment as methods of achieving that end. 
While the foregoing definitions differentiate 
three aspects of remedies, the terms are fre- 
quently used interchangeably without any 
technical distinctions in meaning.” Oppen- 
heim, Cases on Federal Antitrust Laws 885 
(1948). 
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trust busting in the literal sense.* This ap- 
proach to the monopoly problem has—quite 
inevitably perhaps—elicited the charge by 
some businessmen that the Justice Depart- 
ment is trying to make a sin of efficiency, 
a crime of success, a felony of size, and a 
corpse of private enterprise. 

It is our contention that—whatever the 
real motives behind the postwar antitrust 
program, and whatever the validity of the 
criticisms leveled against it—the Govern- 
ment has made little progress along the dis- 
solution, divorcement, and divestiture front.® 
In sharp contrast to the many legal triumphs, 
the Government has generally failed to ob- 
tain meaningful economic relief. Remedial 
action approved by the courts has, in most 
instances, failed to lessen concentration and 
restore effective competition. As an exami- 
nation of the record indicates, firms found 
guilty of possessing and exercising monopoly 
power have—with the notable exception of 
the motion-picture companies—escaped dis- 
solution, divorcement, and divestiture. 

The recently concluded case against the 
Aluminum Co. of America is a fitting illus- 


? Testifying before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations in 1946, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark stated the need for restoring com- 
petition “by the seldom used processes of 
dissolution, divorcement, and divestiture.” 
Similarly, in his annual report of June 30, 
1947, Mr. Clark said: “In regard to monop- 
olies, I have encouraged the application of 
the remedies of divestiture and divorcement 
in civil suits brought under section 2 of the 
Sherman Act, as the most expeditious means 
of eradicating this economic evil. The rami- 
fications of monopoly are myriad and, when 
allowed to develop unchecked, have an effect 
upon every aspect of the economic scene. 
Nowhere is this effect more apparent than in 
the fields of production and pricing and upon 
no one is the impact of monopolistic prac- 
tices more severe than upon the small-busi- 
ness man.” 

* The motion-picture cases—United States 
v. Paramount Pictures, Inc. (334 U. S. 131)— 
constitute the notable exception to this 
statement, for they represent what i: prob- 
ably the Government’s greatest economic vic- 
tory in the 60-year history of antitrust en- 
forcement. In this instance, the Department 
of Justice battled through three court deci- 
sions, a war, and two intervening consent de- 
crees in order finally to achieve the com- 
plete divorcement of the major motion- 
picture producers from their affiliated exhibi- 
tion outlets. Moreover, the Government ob- 
tained—in addition to vertical divorce- 
ment—a considerable measure of horizontal 
dissolution on the exhibition level. 

‘In discussing the choice of a remedy in 
civil antitrust cases, Justice Jackson stressed 
the importance of granting such economic 
relief as will effectively prevent future viola- 
tions and be adequate in restoring competi- 
tion in the industry concerned. Said Mr. 
Jackson: “The district court is not obliged 
to assume, contrary to common experience, 
that a violator of the antitrust laws will re- 
linquish the fruits of his violation more com- 
pletely than the court requires him to do. 

* * When the purpose to restrain trade 
appears from a clear violation of law, it is not 
necessary that all of the untraveled roads to 
that end be left open and that only the worn 
one be closed. The usual ways to the pro- 
hibited goal may be blocked against the 
proven transgressor. * * * In an equity 
suit, the end to be served is not punishment 
of past transgression, nor is it merely to end 
specific illegal practices. A public interest 
served by such civil suits is that they effec- 
tively pry open to competition a market that 
has been closed by defendants’ illegal re- 
straints. If this decree accomplishes less 
than that, the Government has won a law- 
suit and lost a cause.” International Salt 
Co. vy. United States, 332 U. S. 392 (1947). 


tration of our contention® Here is a prize 
example to show how ready the courts are 
to denounce iniquity while steadfastly re- 
fusing to correct it. Here is a case in which 
the Government, after a battle of 13 years, 
won a resounding legal victory only to suffer 
a crushing economic defeat. 

The proceedings were initiated on April 
23, 1937, with a complaint against Alcoa, 25 
of its subsidiary and affiliated companies, 
and 37 of its directors, officers, and stock- 
holders. The complaint charged Alcoa with 
monopolizing the manufacture of virgin 
aluminum and the sale of aluminum sheets, 
alloys, cables, bars, etc., in the United States. 
It alleged that this monopoly was preserved 
and protected by the purchase of plants 
abroad and by cartel agreements with for- 
eign producers. It claimed that the monop- 
oly was acquired by restrictive contracts and 
oppressive tactics, including discriminatory 
prices and the squeezing of price spreads 
between virgin ingot and aluminum sheet 
for the purpose of eliminating new competi- 
tors. In order to obtain effective relief— 
in order to reestablish competition in the 
aluminum industry—the Government re- 
quested Alcoa’s dissolution. 

After a lengthy trial, the district court 
on June 23, 1942, entered an opinion hold- 
ing the defendants not guilty and ordering 
the petition dismissed (44 F. Supp. 97). 
This decision was reversed, however, by the 
circuit court of appeals (C. C. A. 2d)* on 
March 12, 1945, in one of the most celebrated 
judicial opinions of our time. Judge Learned 
Hand ruled that Alcoa was an illegal monop- 
oly at the time of trial; that the company 
had monopolized the aluminum sheet mar- 
ket and squeezed independents out of the 
fabricating business; and that Alted (Alcoa's 
Canadian subsidiary) had entered into 
agreements with European aluminum pro- 
ducers which affected imports into the 
United States. 

From a legal point of view the Hand de- 
cision was a milestone, for it finally interred 
and reversed the old dictum that mere size 
is no offense under the Sherman Act. “Size,” 
Judge Hand ruled, “was not only evidence 4 
violation, or of potential offense, * * 

It was the essence of the offense. ou, 
meaning market control, was what competi- 
tion and monopoly were about. All other 
aspects of the case were subordinated to the 
central and decisive fact that the Aluminum 
Co. of America, many years after its patents 
had expired, made, and then fabricated, or 
sold, over 90 percent of the virgin aluminum 
used in the United States. Its arrangements 
with foreign companies for dividing world 
markets were further evidence of monopoliz- 
ing. That it had engaged in deplorable tac- 
tics to prevent other companies from enter- 
ing the field helped compound the offense. 
But the case was proved, in Judge Hand’s 





®Umited States v. Aluminum Company of 
America, et al. (Eq. 85-73). Final judgment 
in this case was entered on January 16, 1951, 
by Chief Judge Knox in New York City. The 
judgment directed the principal stockholders 
of Aluminum Co. Ltd. of Canada (who are 
also the principal stockholders of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America) to sell 1,292,175 shares 
of stock in the Canadian company and, in 
addition, to transfer the voting rights of 
524,195 shares to trustees, who altogether will 
have voting rights as to 51 percent of the 
stock issued and outstanding. The avowed 
purpose of this judgment is to separate con- 
trol of Aluminum Ltd. from Alcoa and there- 
by allow the Canadian company complete 
freedom to compete in the United States 
market. 

* The case was certified to the circuit court 
of appeals (C. C. A. 2d) on June 12, 1944 (322 
U. 8S. 716), because the Supreme Court was 
unable to obtain a quorum to sit on the ap- 
peal (320 U. S. 708). 


view, by showing the company’s market pow- 
er. It made over 90 percent of the virgin 
aluminum, and therefore had monopoly 
power.”* 

In sharp contrast to the Court’s willing- 
ness to pronounce Alcoa a monopoly stands 
the Court's refusal to break up that monop- 
oly. On the problem of relief the Court 
merely recommended that remedial measures 
be withheld until such time as the district 
court could evaluate the effects of the Gov- 
ernment’s program for the disposal of sur- 
plus aluminum plants. Only if this disposal 
program failed to create substantial compe- 
tition in the industry was the trial court 
authorized to consider dissolution. In other 
words, the task of creating competition in 
the aluminum industry was shunned by the 
Court and assigned to the disposal agency of 
the Government. 

Perhaps, on the face of it, this solution of 
the relief problem seems plausible, especially 
since the objectives of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 coincided in many respects with 
those of the antitrust laws. Under the act, 
surplus Government plants were to be sold 
in a manner “to give maximum aid in the 
reestablishment of a peacetime economy of 
free independent enterprise; to discourage 
monopolistic practices and to strengthen and 
preserve the competitive position of small- 
business concerns in an economy of free en- 
terprise; to foster the development of new 
independent enterprise; to dispose of surplus 
property as promptly as feasible without fos- 
tering monopoly or restraint of trade.” Pref- 
erence was to be given to smaller purchasers 
to an extent consistent with “the usual and 
customary commercial practice.” Above all, 
no disposal agency was even to begin nego- 
tiations for selling a plant valued in excess 
of $1,000,000 without first being advised by 
the Attorney General whether the proposed 
disposition would violate the antitrust laws. 
Impressed with these provisions of the Sur- 
plus Property Act, the Court thought that 
the prospects for competition in aluminum 
were bright and that the disposal of Govern- 
ment plants might make the dissolution of 
Alcoa superfluous. 

The Court was mistaken—if not naive— 
however, to think that a disposal of surplus 
aluminum plants could stimulate competi- 
tion sufficiently to obviate the necessity of 
dissolving Alcoa. The Court failed to recog- 
nize that its refusal to deal with the specifics 
of relief confined the disposal agency to a 
limited and narrow course of action. Faced 
with an Alcoa of colossal dimensions, the dis- 
posal agency was forced to adopt a program 
which would create new producers of sub- 
stantial enough size and integration to com- 
pete effectively with the undiminished mo- 
nopolist. The disposal agency had no power 
to reorganize the facilities owned by Alcoa. 
It could hardly dispose of the Government 
plants to a large number of independent con- 
cerns incapable of coping with Alcoa’s posi- 
tion of dominance and entrenchment. The 
agency chose the only feasible alternative: 
It brought into being two new integrated 
producers, and created them in the image of 
Alcoa. It elected a course of action made 
inevitable by the Court's refusal to deal with 
the problem of Alcoa's size. 

Had the circuit court seriously attacked 
the problem of relief, it would have appre- 
ciated the importance of reorganizing Alcoa's 
structure; it would have recognized that 
such reorganization was an essential pre- 
requisite to stimulating greater competition 
in the aluminum industry and putting that 
industry on a broad base of independent 
competing producers. As things turned out, 
the structure of the aluminum industry was 
reshaped after 1945, but this was due almozt 
entirely to the actions of the War Assets 





‘Eugene Rostow, A National Policy For 
The Oil Industry (1948), p. 127. 
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Administration rather than to the relief 
granted by the circuit court. 

The 1945 decision was not the end of this 
case, however, for both Alcoa and the Gov- 
ernment were permitted to seek further re- 
lief. Accordingly, when the disposal pro- 
gram of the War Assets Administration was 
completed, Alcoa petitioned the court 
(March 1947) to declare that it no longer 
had a monopoly of the ingot market. In 
September 1948, the Government also filed a 
petition alleging that competitive conditions 
had not been re-established in the aluminum 
industry; that Alcoa had continued to dom- 
inate and control the aluminum ingot mar- 
ket; and that, only through divestiture by 
Alcoa of plants and other properties, could 
competitive conditions be established. The 
Government petition attempted to show that 
“divestiture of Alcoa is practicable; that at 
least one new domestic integrated producer 
can be established as part of a program to 
create competitive conditions; and that fol- 
lowing divestiture Alcoa will continue to be 
a fully integrated p-oducer, under no com- 
petitive disadvantage, and with such faciii- 
ties, production, sales volume, and ability 
to expand as will permit and encourage it 
to grow with the rest of this expanding in- 
dustry.” The petition attempted to demon- 
strate that “a fourth producer can be estan- 
lished without disintegrating Alcoa”; that 
“the structure of Alcoa is not that of an 
inseparable entity, but of duplicate facilities 
which fulfill the needs of market control 
rather than integrated efficiency.” * 

These issues were tried before Judge Knox 
in 1949 and the Court’s opinion was handed 
down on June 2, 1950. The Court, in denying 
both petitions, found that competitive con- 
ditions had not been restored in the alumi- 
num industry and that the Government was 
entitled to further relief. The relief granted 
by the Court included the finding that cer- 
tain provisions in patent licenses issued by 
Alcoa were unenforceable; and that persons 
who held stock in both Alcoa and Alted (the 
Canadian subsidiary) be required to divest 
themselves of the stock in either of the two 
corporations. The Court retained jurisdic- 
tion over the case for another 5 years during 
which time both parties, if conditions so 
warrant, can petition the Court for further 
and more complete relief. 

The Court’s opinion is disturbing for a 
number of reasons: 

1. One is the inadequate relief granted 
and tle dim prospects for further relief. 
Judge Knox seemed satisfied with the indus- 
try’s present structure and expressed little 
concern over the small number of firms in 
the field. Disregarding almost entirely the 
implications of the three-producer oligopoly, 
the Court focused its primary attention on 
the ability of Reynolds and Kaiser to survive 
and expand. It is likely, therefore, that no 
reorganization of the aluminum industry by 
judicial action will take place in the next 5 
years; that at the end of this period—if 
Reynolds and Kaiser hold their own—the 
Court will pronounce competitive conditions 
in aluminum to have been reestablished; and 
that the Court will then terminate its ju- 
risdiction in the case. 

Needless to say, Kaiser and Reynolds will 
survive and the status quo in the industry 
will be maintained during the rext 5 years. 
This outcome seeras certain because Alcoa— 


*The Government relief petition was ex- 
ceedingly mild. It merely requested a partial 
horizontal disintegration of Alcoa. What the 
Government should have demanded as a 
minimum additional requirement was that 
Alcoa be enjoined from any further vertical 
integration—especially in the fabrication 
field. Some such requirement—limited per- 
haps to a period of 5 years—was essential to 
deprive Alcoa of its to squeeze inde- 
pendents in the future as it had done in the 
past. 


in order to forestall any future relief action 
by the Court—will refrain from expanding 
its share of the market. By exercising self- 
restraint, Alcoa will prove to the Court that 
Kaiser and Reynolds can maintain their 
market position, and, possibly, improve it. 
By judiciously avoiding any aggressive or 
expansionary activity, Alcoa can thus effec- 
tively bar the Government from showing the 
need for further relief in the crucial 5-year 
period. By pursuing a “live and let live” 
policy—which has proved so effective in other 
industries—Alcoa can then insure the ter- 
mination of the Court's jurisdiction by 1955. 

liven the present high level of business ac- 
tivity, such a conservative course of action 
need by no means be unprofitable. 

2. The second cause for concern is the 
precedent which the Knox opinion sets with 
respect to future antitrust cases involving 
the Big Three and the Big Four. The Gov- 
ernment brief dwelt at considerable length 
on the fact that failure by the Court to grant 
divestiture relief in this case would be tanta- 
mount to judicial apprcval of a three-pro- 
ducer industry. The Court’s refusal to di- 
vest Alcoa and, thus, create at least one ad- 
ditional domestic preducer must, therefore, 
be construed as a court sanction for the 
type of structural organization now prevail- 
ing in the aluminum industry. This, no 
doubt, will prove a damaging precedent in 
some currently pending cases, viz, United 
States v. United Shoe Machine Corporation, 
United States vy. Armour, Swift, et al., etc. 

Furthermore, the Court’s refusal to con- 
cede that in an industrial structure of this 
sort, Alcoa, as the dominant firm, exercises 
control over its competitors seems ominous. 
The Court ignored the zone system of pricing 
enforced by Alcoa and the monopolistic sig- 
nificance thereof. The Court dismissed the 
fact of price leadership as evidence of Alcoa’s 
undiminished moncpoly power. The Court 
failed to appreciate the fear engendered 
among fabricators that Alcoa, because of its 
dominant position, could ruin them by sim- 
ple refusal to sell (or, as it is euphemisti- 
cally, called, maintaining the right to select 
its customers). The Court thus held in- 
valid some of the more basic elements of the 
parallel action theory which is essential 
in proving an oligopoly case. This opinion 
may, therefore, become a substantial ob- 
stacle in the future prosecution of cases in- 
volving companies in highiy concentrated 
industries. 

8. A third cause for concern is the Court’s 
effort to establish a foreign producer as the 
fourth competitor in a highly concentrated 
domestic industry. The Court hoped to ac- 
complish this by separating the control of 
the Canadian company from Alcoa. 

Realistically viewed, however, such action 
is unlikely to promote a more competitive 
market in the United States for a number 
of reasons: (a) Despite the change in stock 
control, the Canadian company will not be- 
come an active competitor, either in the do- 
mestic ingot or the fabricated aluminum 
market, since the largest consumers of ingot 
in the United States are the three primary 
producers (Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser) and 
since Alted does not have the facilities for 
expanded participation in the American 
fabricated aluminum market. (b) Further- 
more, Alted is Canada’s sole producer and 
therefore enjoys an undisputed monopoly 
position in its own country. (c) In addi- 
tion, Alted has long been the motivating 
force in the cartelization of the world 
aluminum industry and will probably con- 
tinue its efforts in that direction in the fu- 
ture. (d) Finally, if the Canadian company 
should ever initiate an aggressively competi- 
tive policy in the United States market, tariff 
barriers could always be raised sufficiently to 
“protect” our vital domestic industry. Keep- 
ing these facts in mind, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a corporation so traditionally op- 
posed to the competitive philosophy as Alted 
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can take the place of a fourth producer in 
the American aluminum industry. 

4. There is one final aspect of the Court’s 
opinion which is noteworthy since it indi- 
cates a possible direction of geographical ex- 
pansion in the aluminum industry. As has 
been pointed out c“ove, the Court opinion 
Places great emphasis on the maintenance 
of the status quo in the industry. It is 
bound to discourage, therefore, any expan- 
sion of Alcoa’s productive facilities (such as 
the company had contemplated in Alaska, 
for example). At the same time, the poten- 
tial threat of Canadian competition micht 
inhibit expansion by Reynolds and Kaiser— 
at least until such time as the nature of 
that competition has been determined. The 
Canadian company, by contrast, is free to 
expand without restraint and is currently 
doing so by adding substantially to its facili- 
ties in British Columbia. 

The result is anomalous: Canadian facili- 
ties during the next 5 years will tend to ex- 
pand while our own aluminum capacity may 
remain static. Thus, we may well become 
more dependent on a foreign producer for 
an increasing part of our national aluminum 
requirements. While Canada is unlikely to 
become a hostile nation in the near futvre, 
it would nevertheless be preferable to have 
such increased capacity within our own 
borders. 

In summarizing the results of 13 years of 
litigation in the Alcoa case, one is impressed 
with the insignificance of the relief obtained 
by the Government. A company which had 
monopolized the aluminum industry for 50 
years was allowed to remain intact. An 
economically minded—probably excessively 
mild—proposa! for divestiture was refused. 
Once again, the courts took the easy way out. 
Judge Hand left the job of stimulating com- 
petition in this basic industry to the War 
Assets Administration. Judge Knox at- 
tempted to introduce a new competitor in 
the domestic market by cutting the formal 
ties between Alcoa and Alted. Both refused 
to undertake the kind of physical reorganiza- 
tion of the industry necessary to bring abcut 
a competitive structure consistent with the 
objectives of the Sherman Act. 

The result is that aluminum today is a 
three-producer industry; that Alcoa, instead 
of being a single-firm monopoly, now exer- 
cises residual monopoly power through price 
leadership and other means; that the con- 
certed action typical of oligopoly has re- 
placed the unilateral action characteristic 
of monopoly. A ringing judicial denuncia- 
tion of monopoly has produced little in the 
way of affirmative relief. Vigorous and ef- 
fective competition has not been reestab- 
lished in this basic and vital industry.® 


Lithuanian Independence 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1952, Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans will celebrate the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. The celebration is, in fact, 
mourning for her lost independence with 
the occupancy of Lithuania under the 
heels of the Oppressor, 


* The author is indebted to I. Lewis Markus 
for his helpful comments and suggestions in 
the preparation of this paper. 
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All freedom-loving people the world 
over, and particularly we in America, 
whatever our national origin might be, 
pray that soon freedom to the people of 
Lithuania will again become a reality in- 
stead of the mockery it now is. Her peo- 
ple have been exterminated in numbers 
totaling over 500,000 as a result of politi- 
cal executions, starvation, and exile to 
death camps. Today her people are in 
a state of absolute slavery. 

As a Member of the Congress and as 
an individual, I convey a message of hope 
that soon—in the near future—her free- 
dom will be restored to her and that she 
will again take her place by the side of 
freedom-loving people throughout the 
entire world. 





Kingpin for King Cotton 1% 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. E. C. GATHINGS is 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article: 


KINGPIN ror Kinc Corton 
(By Frank Aston) 


Quoting Gerald L. Dearing, cotton colum- 
nist of the Commercial Appeal: 

“You may become a cotton columnist by 
having a horse fall on you.” 

Oor— 

“You may become a cotton columnist by 
developing a side line into your main line.” 

Oor— 

“You may be called a cotton authority 
without knowing cotton.” 

Oor— 

“Mother explained it best long ago when 
she said I had such a big nose there was 
plenty to stick in other people’s business, so 
I couldn't help becoming a reporter.” 

Jerry Dearing, based in Memphis, covers 
the country’s cotton belt while keeping an 
eye on cotton affairs everywhere. 

As a newsman who for some three decades 
has slaved and loafed, starved and feasted, 
griped and cheered, he has formed certain 
notions on reporting. One reads: 

“The further back you dig, the better the 
story gets.” 

Since this is a story on Gerald L. Dearing, it 
will mind his own rule and start away back 
in his youth. 

It was “Good-by Broadway, Hello France” 
at the time Jerry Dearing was being grad- 
uated from Mayville High in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 

All through the commencement spring of 
1917 the town was bubbling with a strange, 
new liveliness that had an eagerness about 
it and just a touch of romance. That's what 
it was, romantic, the way the bands played, 
the flag was paraded and people cried at the 
depot when the trains pulled out. They'd 
cry, then cheer, then laugh, and the mothers 
would end up by crying some miore. 

It flushed ideas in the head of a boy just 
out of high school, made him wish he was 
old, like a colleg? man, so he could get on 
a train and have girls smile at him through 
tears. 

But that was nonsense. If there was a war 
it was away off from upstate New York; and 
a fellow should tend to his own business. 
He should go to Cornell for a bachelor of 
science in engineering, so that he might 





eventually sit in a private office and tell me- 
chanics what to do. He should load up on 
mathematics, physics, chemistry—solid stuff. 

In the midst of Jerry Dearing’s planning, 
however, the war suddenly became real to 
him. The papers told of a giant goldfish 
bowl in Washington, of a system called con- 
scription. 

Jerry Dearing ceased his busybodying over 
college enrollment when the stark truth 
broke over him: A healthy boy would enlist 
or they'd come get him. 

Jerry enlisted. 

While the Caissons Go Rolling Along. 
That’s what they had sung while Artillery- 
man Dearing was training for war on this 
side of the Atlantic. When the artilleryman 
reached France his own particular caisson 
was a little two-wheeled cart drawn by & 
mule. 

However, the Dearing boy became a ser- 
geant who sometimes doubled as a dispatch 
rider, meaning that he had a horse. Gal- 
loping hither and yon, Sergeant Dearing 
should have cut a dashing figure, but in 
humble modesty he now confesses that he 
was only a skinny little boy from the coun- 
try, scared numb. 

Sergeant Dearing, with horse, went 
through the Marne, St. Mihiel, and Meuse- 
Argonne campaigns. Then orders came for 
the Eighth Machine Gun Battalion of the 
Third Division, including one Dearing plus 
one horse, to go back for a rest. 

Dearing and his mount were clumping 
along a road at dusk dreaming of peace and 
quiet, cognac and oats. They came within 
100 yards of divisional headquarters. At 
last they were out of it. They were safe. 

Bang. A shell crossed the Meuse and ex- 
ploded directly above them. The terrified 
horse reared, lost its balance, fell on its 
side. 

Under it was most of Sergeant Dearing. 

For Sgt. Gerald L. Dearing the war was 
over. 

Through the months in hospitals the med- 
ics kept reassuring him. Sure, you'll walk 
again. You won't be deformed. 

While they were proving themselves to 
be right, Jerry Dearing did some thinking. 

Apparently fate didn’t pay too much at- 
tention to a person's program for life. You 
say you'll go to college and you go in the 
Army. You say you'll shoot a cannon to 
help win the war and you wet-nurse a horse. 
You start into what should have been a good 
rest and you wake up in a cast. 

On his feet again, home again, Jerry Dear- 
ing had a new pattern. He was going to 
hoard two items, luck and time. Luck had 
saved his life and luck could care for him 
from now on. Luck had given him time 
and he wasn’t going to waste a minute of it. 

Why a boy who had hoped to become an 
engineer should seek his first employment 
on &@ newspaper has always puzzled Jerry 
Dearing. But first thing he knew he was 
working for The Jamestown (N. Y¥.) Post at 
$12.50 a week. 

The paper was in the midst of a probe 
at the moment and much to his own sur- 
prise Jerry Dearing was pretty good at in- 
vestigating. He enjoyed it. He liked the 
idea of uncovering crookedness and he expe- 
rienced a twitch of pride when his efforts re- 
sulted in a civic reform. He also was pleased 
when the editor raised his pay $2 a week 
every week until Dearing attained the pay- 
roll’s maximum, $28.50. In 8 weeks he 
reached the top. 

His luck was good. But he would be wast- 
ing time if he stayed at the top. To make 
the most of time, he'd have to trust his luck 
by starting some place else. 

The Buffalo Courier took him on to help 
in an investigation. Hard work and a smile 
from Lady Luck brought him another civic 
cleanup. 

He went to the Cleveland News, where they 
assigned him to private digging outside the 


office. Without ever becoming acquainted 
with the News city room, he completed this 
stint successfully. 

He dropped downstate to Lima, where he 
had been asked to do another local job of 
gumshoeing. 

For young reporters who enjoyed crusades 
and probes, it was a lush period. Across Ohio 
was creeping a pall of corruption as booze 
barons and rum runners spread their bribes. 
Bossism, election fraud, violence were begin- 
ning to look commonplace. 

The Cleveland Press was capitalizing on a 
talent for constructive snoopiness in a strip- 
ling called Louie Seltzer. Around Canton 
young Walter Leckrone and Don Mellett had 
become so serious a nuisance to the under- 
world that they were warned to move on. 
The Cincinnati Post was printing material 
by Al Segal which would transform Cincin- 
nati from the worst governed to the best 
governed city in the country. 

Louie Seltzer evolved into the prize-win- 
ning editor of the Press, Walter Leckrone into 
the editor of the Indianapolis Times, Al Segal 
into an institution as a Post columnist. Don 
Mellett was slain. 

Jerry Dearing, fancy free, was making a 
living and striving to educate himself. He 
read fat books, tried to listen to intelligent 
people, sometimes played high-class music 
on phonographs. As a reporter, he absorbed 
functional knowledge of government, law, 
and similar instruments which kept or- 
ganized society from getting unstuck. And 
he did research in the game of poker. 

Today, as a law-abiding taxpayer, Gerald 
Dearing prefers to forget certain antics and 
associations of this era. Reporting under- 
world endeavors, he found it professionally 
profitable to associate betimes with gentle- 
men who served mankind in a prosperous but 
illegal fashion. One of them owned a Cadillac 
which might possibly have been utilized in 
midnight errands out of oases like Detroit. 
When not gainfully employed, this eccentric 
citizen used to like chumming around with 
Reporter Dearing. They'd take rides in the 
Cadillac, invariably at a speed which had 
become habitual with the purveyor of rare 
beverages. One night, as they rushed along 
at the usual clip, the Cadillac piled into an 
oil dump. The car was a sight. Nothing 
was bent, but that magnificent body was 
plastered with oil—thick, sticky stuff. 

Wise enough to know that he must never 
be financially indebted to his peculiar cli- 
ents, Jerry took the car to a garage and paid 
to have it cleaned. The Cadillac being what 
it was and the owner being who he was, there 
could be no haggling over price. 

The job cost Jerry $79. 

“That's all,” said Dearing to himself. 
“These guys around here play too rough and 
careless.” 

He felt a longing for the South. His 
carcass, still marked by that horse, needed 
sun. 

Counting his resources, he found enough 
for a ticket to Memphis, plus the price of 
meals on the diner. There were a few dol- 
lars left over. 

Setting aside his Memphis fund, Jerry 
took the balance to a knot of financiers who 
were about to devote the weekend to ex- 
ploiting straights, flushes, and full houses. 
Mr. Dearing figured to amplify his cushion. 

He left the table minus the cushion. 

So this was Memphis. 

Jerry Dearing, flat broke, looked it over. 
Surveying the bigger stores, the boy who 
had seen great cities was amused. After 
New York and Chicago, after London and 
Paris, this town was small potatoes, Youth- 
fully, he felt superior. 

But there was atmosphere. It brooded 
over the wharves and over the river which 
was cut in two so that the stranger couldn't 
tell which was Wolf River and which was the 
Mississippi. Some of the houses dated back 
for generations and even the shabby ones 
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among these breathed a memory of gran- 
deur. What was the story about the old 
Gayoso Hotel? That was where General 
Forrest had ridden his horse into the lobby 
during the Civil—oops, down here it was the 
War Between the States. And how come all 
these warehouses for cotton? Cotton seemed 
to be a gigantic industry. Jerry had al- 
ways thought of it as something Mother kept 
in the medicine chest. There must be thou- 
sands of persons and millions of dollars in 
cotton. 

Jerry Dearing muddled it in his head as he 
looked around for a newspaper office. First 
of all he needed two bits for grub. 

The Commercial Appeal yielded a job. In 
a short time the kid with the cold eyes and 
hard jaw was assistant city editor under Jim 
Carruthers. 

The kid felt the old paper growing on him 
and he rebelled. He wasn‘t going to be sunk 
here. He was made for better things; not 
for toiling in a room strewn with waste pa- 
per, or for hours that might stretch from 
noon to midnight, or for ruining his diges- 
tion in a constant battle with a clock. He’d 
do something respectable, so his mother 
could be proud of him and know that he 
wore a coat in the office and kept his collar 
buttoned and lunched at noon with a linen 
napkin instead of at 5 or 9 or 11 p. m. off a 
slick counter. Yes, sir. 

He became secretary in the office of the 
public utilities commissioner. The pay 
wasn’t high; but he could announce himself 
on the phone as “Mister Dearing” and not 
with a “Yeah?” He might carry a briefcase 
if he chose. Some prominent citizens now 
looked at him as if they considered him im- 
portant. 

This shift from news staff to city govern- 
ment seemed to be epidemic. St. John Wad- 
dell, Bob Marks, and Jack Carley had seen 
the light. They, too, had quit that lousy, 
slambang, belly-spoiling racket of news and 
were assuming the ways of gentlemen on 
the municipal payroll. 

The four of them reassured themselves 
that this was living. Pleasant hours, quiet 
work, respectability. Here at last were dig- 
nity and position. 

In a matter of months the four were back 
in the city room. Aw, it was too dull, too 
unreal. “Who wants to call himself Mister? 
Who wants to kill time so you can put up a 
front?” Bob Marks resumed his sparkle as 
a@ reporter, Jack Carley took to editorial 
writing, St. John Waddell went back as real 
estate reporter and finally became assistant 
managing editor. 

Jerry Dearing told himself he’d return to 
news long enough to get his hand in again. 
Then he’d hit the road. Make his way to 
the border where the clean air would gorge 
him with health and energy. 

Then it happened. All of a sudden Mr. 
Gerald L. Dearing knew he would never 
leave Memphis of his own accord. Not if 
Mary Bone would listen to him and agree. 
He went around muttering to himself about 
her, trying to figure just how he should bring 
the momentous problem to her favorable 
attention. Trouble was, he'd never had 
much to do with girls. It had been soldiers 
and horses, cops and detectives, bootleg- 
gers and stool pigeons. He had to watch 
himself, lest he say “damn” or “hell” in 
front of nice girls. Thing to do was tell it 
to her like straight news. No embeilish- 
ments. No editorializing. And trust to his 
luck. Come on, Lady Luck: 

“Say, by the way, would you mind marry- 
ing me?” 

She said she wouldn't mind. 

“Swell; see you at the preacher’s Satur- 
day.” 

“Oh, no, you won't. Saturday is the 13th 
and a girl doesn’t relish hoodoo day for her 
aware day. Wednesday should be the 

y.” 

“No, ma'am. Not Wednesday. That’s my 
busy day. We'll make it Friday.” 


“Of course not, Gerald. Friday isn’t a fit 
day for a wedding. We'll make it Wednes- 
day.” 

“I tell you I’m too busy Wednesday. I'll 
compromise and make it Thursday.” 

“Now, Gerald, that will be Armistice Day. 
Is that in good taste? Armistice and mar- 
riage?” 

“Well it can't be Wednesday. Make it any 
day you please but not Wednesday be- 
cause—” 

Naturally, they were married on Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dearing have a son, Gerald 
Preston, a senior in aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Mississippi State; and a daughter, 
Mary Carolyn, in the ninth grade at Teach- 
ers Training School, Memphis. 

With Mr. Dearing married and displaying 
every sign of being a Memphis fixture, the 
paper furnished him full opportunity. 

Work was available on the morning Com- 
mercial Appeal, on its new radio station 
WMC, and on the Evening Appeal. Jerry 
labored for all three. 

On the Commercial Appeal he had a brief 
run in sports under Herb Caldwell, filling 
a spot left vacant when Joe Williams depart- 
ed for Cleveland and New York. 

On WMC he was briefly manager and the 
lone announcer, exploring and experiment- 
ing with a young engineer who later be 
came general manager. This was Hank 
Slavick. 

On the Evening Appeal he worked under 
the late George Morris, who later became a 
Commercial Appeal Washington correspond- 
ent, setting up there an establishment now 
handled by Bill Sisson. When George Mor- 
ris left the Evening Appeal, Frank Ahigren 
became Jerry’s managing editor. Today 
Frank Abigren is Jerry's editor on the Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

Jerry for a time was society editor; or, more 
accurately, he sat at that dignitary’s desk 
on her days off. 

For the Commercial Appeal’s Sunday chil- 
dren's page he turned author. He didn’t 
mean to, any more than he had meant to 
sit in for an elegant lady as society editor. 
Eut one day Frank Ahigren, then Sunday 
editor, got to talking with a sweetness that 
should have put Jerry on guard at once. 
Before he knew it, Jerry Dearing, trained in 
the cussin’ and cussedness of the lawless, 
found himself the paper's Captain Jerry, 
dutybound to compose a story a week for 
children. 

Rebellious but stuck, he concocted a sac- 
charine tidbit and told Frank Ahigren he 
was done with such foolishness. At that 
moment Frank became city editor and the 
Sunday editorship fell to an equally foxy 
individual, Sam Kahn. In Sam's somewhat 
prejudiced estimation, Dearing was just the 
boy to supply an unbroken stream of fiction 
for its ittsy-bittsy subscribers. So the new 
Sunday editor lopped off the author’s climax 
and printed the remainder with “Continued 
next Sunday.” This went on for weeks, with 
Jerry bitterly pounding out new combina- 
tions of sweetness and Sam always deleting 
enough to maintain “To be continued.” 

Jerry escaped from kiddie fiction by be- 
ing transferred to the copy desk. 

Deskman Dearing went to the composing 
room as the Commercial Appeal’s makeup 
editor. He remembers the sojourn, remem- 
bers that it affected him as it does most 
makeups. Clomping among his trucks and 
chases, he rapidly shed whatever illusions 
he’d ever cherished as to editorial superiority. 
Grumbling about flattening his arches, 
worrying over the possibility of developing 
varicose veins, Makeup Dearing was soon 
convinced that every rewrite depended on 
printers to correct boners, that no copy- 
reader ever wrote a head that fit, that no 
news editor could remember a page had 
eight, not nine columns. 

But for all that, his personal life was bear- 
able. He had a gimmick. 
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For years he had been Memphis corre- 
spondent of the New York Daily News Rec- 
ord. In the beginning, this stringer connec- 
tion had seemed flimsy. But it was growing 
sturdy. From Memphis, Jerry sent copy on 
cotton. In New York, the office was increas- 
ing the cotton coverage. 

Throughout the Midsouth, the cotton men 
were getting to know that fellow in Mem- 
phis who not only worked for the Commer- 
cial Appeal, which was plenty, but also stood 
in with the New York folks. 

The Memphis fellow was not content to 
report prices, crops, and prospects. He used 
names. And he quoted. He developed per- 
sonality features. By being accurate and 
objective, he laid a firm foundation. By em- 
ploying names and human interest, he de- 
veloped pipe lines and friendships. 

The consequence was inevitable. Those 
companionable men down’ Texas way just 
had to find out more about that fellow up 
Memphis way and perhaps persuade him to 
do it bigger. So they sent a spokesman who 
explained, “You're doing it real good, brother, 
but for Texas it ought to be bigger.” 

Brother Dearing placed the suggestion be- 
fore Brother Ahigren. The latter, never ad- 
verse to enlarging his paner’s influence in the 
Midsouth, suggested: “Write six sample col- 
umns which we can proof up and then we'll 
mail them out as tests.” 

The proofs went to representative cotton 
men. The returns were 100 percent: “We 
should have that regularly in our paper.” 

The office said: “Dearing, write cotton 
three times a week.” (That meant he’d still 
be in the composing room, making up.) 

In 2 weeks the mail and phone demands 
did it. The office decreed that Dearing 
should write cotton all the day long and 
into the night for all the days and nights he 
should live. 

The Dearing side line has become the 
Dearing main line. 

He didn’t want to let on, for such was not 
his nature. But Jerry felt that he should 
say “Much obliged” for this opportunity. 
Under his professional suspicion and skepti- 
cism he experienced a warmth of good feel- 
ing. 

He’d tell Frank, that’s what he’d do. His 
old friend, who was now the big boss, shculd 
be told. 

Walking in to the editor’s desk, he opened 
his mouth for a suave speech. When he fin- 
ished, Ahlgren peered out from under his 
fervent eyebrows and grinned. Jerry grinned 
and went back to his desk. 

What the reporter said to the editor was: 
“Mighty white of you to do this. Now I'll 
have to work only 16 hours a day instead 
of 14.” 

Practice has polished Jerry Dearing as a 
speechmaker, although in the cffice he still 
is old rough and ready. Traveling his 
main line of coverage from Georgia to Cali- 
fornia and frequently up to Washington, he 
necessarily is called to his feet ocasionally 
for a few remarks in front of his cotton 
people. 

They consider him a fine fellow to listen 
to after the ice cream and coffee have disap- 
peared. They value him as a link not only 
among themselves but also between them 
and the public and between them and the 
lawmakers. 

He attends their major discussions of trade 
problems. When laws affecting the industry 
are being mulled, there’s Dearing sniffing at 
the legislative ratholes. When a bureaucrat 
sends up a trial balloon over the Cotton Belt, 
the industry looks to Jerry, among others, 
to let it float or shoot it down. 

Although he has estimable and powerful 
competitors on newspapers in the Cotton 
Belt, Jerry Dearing maintains a strong grip 
on the Midsouth. Among the people in 
whose behalf he labors are Many who can’t 
read; but the Commercial Appeal has dem- 
onstrated through the years that good copy 
properly presented carries its message down 
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through the layers of illiteracy. As Frank 
Ahlgren says, “Fellows who can’t read can at 
least listen; and they'll listen to something 
that affects their supper tables.” 

Those who do read have decided that the 
Dearing boy, always putting a person in the 
paper and quoting him just right, is not 
only an authority but also right agreeable, 
They return the favor by keeping in touch 
with him, the ones in Texas running up 
staggering phone bills (not collect) as they 
tell him what they are athinkin’ or afigur- 
in’ or ahopin’. Their remarks that do not 
make spot stories make a rich hoard for the 
files. 

That's the business side of it. There's a 
personal side. When Jerry pounds his far- 
flung beat he doesn’t worry about hotel res- 
ervations or the best food or what to do with 
his evenings. Why, Mister Dearing, sir, you 
just come right ahead, and we'll see you're 
made more than welcome, you hear? 

And when the prettiest little girl you ever 
did see is getting married in her papa's big 
plantation house, who do you suppose papa 
sends an announcement to? Huh? “Well,” 
says Jerry, “usen't I to be a society editor?” 
Someday, he declares, he’s going to buy him 
a fancy society suit and attend one of those 
weddings. 

However, Jerry Dearing isn’t swept away 
by manifestations of social affection. Hav- 
ing lived more than half a century, and 
lived hard, he cherishes few illusions; his 
suspicion is fathomless. Without growing 
cynical about it, he has declared that when 
his affairs are flowing smoothly he'd best 
keep a sharp eye for the hidden needle, 
He'd probably put it something like this: 
Try to be polite and appreciative, but don’t 
trust anything or many people, and when 
you think you're right, go back and make 
doubly sure. 

An office associate was talking about 
Dearing. 

“He can be a very gentlemanly sort of 
cuss, but he’s like a lot of old-time police re- 
porters, always suspecting. Those fellows 
who work with crime never get over being 
suspicious. Of course, that helps in 
reporting. 

“Dearing has plenty of friends. But when 
he’s handling news, it’s news first and 
friendship second. This churns things up 
pretty badly sometimes when he has a fra- 
cas with somebody in government. 

“Take the time he lit into the Brannan 
plan. Now Jerry and Charlie Brannan are 
friends, but when Charlie popped out with 
his plan, Jerry tore it to shreds. You'd 
have thought he was mad at Charlie per- 
sonally. 

“While this was going on, some sort of 
cotton meeting took place in Memphis. 
Jerry was invited to a cocktail party where 
some folks in Charlie's agriculture crowd 
were hosts. Jerry, as you may not know, 
is one of these sneaky drinkers. Pretends 
to lap it up, but actually he can make the 
first drink last all through a party, espe- 
cially when he’s working. His individual 
hostess at this party was a pretty little thing 
from Agriculture. She puzzled Dearing. 
She'd bring big names over and introduce 
them, instead of taking Jerry over and pre- 
senting him, as is generally the case with a 
reporter. And she kept insisting Jerry have 
another drink. He had a rough time trying 
to act as if he was getting a load on. He got 
to laughing and joking, making out like he 
had a nice snootful, hoping this babe would 
lay off the renewals. Well, he turned on the 
charm so heavily in making believe he was 
getting rocky that after a while this dame 
says to him, ‘Mr. Dearing, I'm surprised. We 
were all told to be especially nice to you and 
see that you got every attention, because you 
were a bad, bad man. And you're such a 
nice man.’ 

“Jerry was so grateful for this insight into 
the ways of the higher echelons that he sent 
that girl a pair of nylons. Anonymously, of 
course, 


“An incident like that didn’t make him 
any less suspicious.” 

The Commercial Appeal presents Gerald L. 
Dearing as a byline stretching from sea to 
sea, down to the Gulf, up to the Potomac. 

Paul Flowers, with the ennobled brow 
of a book-reviewing columnist, would de- 
scribe him as “an engaging study in taci- 
turnity and saturninity.” (He means Jerry 
acts tough but ain't.) 

Rudy Vetter, photographer, would grum- 
ble: “Look, don’t ask me again to take that 
bird’s picture. He's either too bashful or too 
busy; I don’t know which.” 

The copy desk: “Dearing? Never heard of 
him. We don't copyread him. He does it all 
himself.” 

The editorial writers like Jack Carley and 
“Parson” Teague: “Oh, that mug? He turns 
in fine stuff for us all the time. Good stu- 
dent of economics. Bullheaded though. 
One time he brought us one on merchandis- 
ing that was the longest editorial you ever 
saw. Wewantedit. But we argued we'd use 
it only if he cut it at least in half. He re- 
fused. Know what we did? We ran it 
serially.” 

The editor might say: “He's a newspaper- 
man. With him, that’s first. He's a circuit 
rider. He could be on the road all the time, 
visiting cotton men. Most readers consider 
him an expert on all phases of the cotton 
industry—laws, prices, farm methods, in- 
secticides, labor trends, political drifts, soil 
conservation, shipping problems, mill trou- 
bles, textile prospects, market fluctuations. 
He's a sort of town pump to the people in 
cotton—they gather around him. Lots of 
newspapermen in the South may know as 
much about cotton as Jerry does. But no 
ene surpasses him in knowing people. I 
guess he has the largest board of advisers 
in the world because he’s counseled and 
helped by folks all through the industry, 
from the sharecropper to the mill tycoon.” 

If one were to go through files of the Com- 
mercial Appeal he would collect an imposing 
list of achievements by Gerald L. Dearing 
and the newspaper. There are items like 
these: 

Dearing conceived and caused the creation 
of the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation 
with a limitless program for promoting cot- 
ton and with a financial goal of $10,000,000 
in 10 years. It is functioning and the money 
is pouring in. 

Last spring, 4 days before the Office of 
Price Stabilization issued the official facts, 
Dearing published the terms under which the 
OPS would reopen the cotton futures market. 

Last November he proposed a Weed Control 
Conference. It was called by the National 
Cotton Council and attracted an attendance 
larger than any that ever appeared for ap 
annual session of the council. 

There are numerous forecasts under the 
Dearing byline as to what politician is going 
into what office and what politician is leaving 
what office—all in the field of cotton, busi- 
ness, finance, and economics. The boy bats 
virtually 1,000. 

Last November 6 the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, in the first testimonial ever staged 
by the exchange in its 75 years of existence, 
presented Dearing a gold watch in apprecia- 
tion of his writing on cotton. He was cited 
specifically for his interpretations of OPS 
orders and aims and for the manner in which 
he helped unite the industry from spinners 
to mills so that factions might present a 
common front instead of campaigning sepa- 
rately. One testimonial speaker called Jerry 
“the Ernie Pyle of the cotton industry.” 
A speaker was Frank Ahlgren, who almost 
popped a button off his cotton shirt, he was 
that proud. 

Events like those are recorded in the files, 
Not in the paper, but dear to Mr. and Mrs, 
Dearing, are scrawled, virtually illegible com- 
munications that find their way to Jerry. 
These are from people in the fields and mills, 
saying thanks for the good work of the Com- 


mercial Appeal and their cotton man in be- 
half of housing, sanitation, health, and 
schooling. 

(In gossipy, friendly Memphis the word 
got out that a New York fellow was writing 
up Jerry Dearing in a magazine that would 
go not only to Scripps-Howard papers but 
also to a lot of other papers and to libraries, 
universities, and to far points like London, 
Paris, Tokyo, and Manila. Immediately to 
the New York fellow came almost twoscore 
letters from the Cotton Belt urging him to 
do right by “our Jerry” because “he’s more 
than done right by us and our cotton and 
by the people who work in cotton.” One 
man wired at his expense from Memphis, 
then phoncd at his expense, to tell the New 
York fellow “Now you just set the time, sir, 
and I'll be up there and we'll spend a day 
and a night together with me telling you 
about Jerry. I'll fix you up with the best 
time New York has to offer while we're atalk- 
ing and all you have to do is show me the 
place because I’m not too used to those 
Storks and Twenty-ones.” This hospitality 
was skipped by the New York fellow, regret- 
fully.) 

Gerald L. Dearing, whose rooters include 
millionaires and paupers, the elite and the 
illiterate, was asked: 

“Jerry, will I have it right if I call you an 
authority on cotton?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I know almost nothing about the 
stuff. All I know is men who know cotton.” 

“Then what are you?” 

“A reporter, I hope.” 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 2 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
voice of Lithuania in the homeland has 
been stilled. But it is fitting on the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of this gallant 
country’s independence that we join 
Lithuanians everywhere to pause and ob- 
serve an independence which we de- 
voutly hope has been laid aside only 
temporarily. 

This sturdy people, speaking one of the 
oldest living languages, proclaimed their 
independence amid the flame of the first 
World War, on Februay 16, 1918, ending 
generations of oppression by the Russian 
Czars. Today, after another world war 
against tyranny and in defense of free- 
dom, Lithuania, like the neighboring 
Baltic countries of Latvia and Estonia, 
is again under the iron heel of the op- 
pressor. Although Lithuania is a small 
nation, now swallowed up by Russia, 
its people are hopeful that by working 
diligently they may some day regain the 
freedom which their country rightfully 
deserves. Their struggle against world 
communism is not only for their own 
liberation, but for the freedom of the 
world. 

During her days of independence, her 
progress is cultural and social fields was 
exceptional, and for all these reasons we 
salute the Republic of Lithuania. Let us 
hope for its reestablishment and re- 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of liberty 
and freedom everywhere. 
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U. N. Blueprint for Tyranny 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES | 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, for 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Bur- 
LER], I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitied “U. N. Blueprint for 
Tyranny,” written by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker], and published in 
the January 28, 1952, issue of the Free- 
man, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U. N. BLuepRInt ror TYRANNY 
(By Hon. JoHn W. Bricker, of Ohio) 

(A majority of U. N. members, says Sena- 
tor Bricker, “subordinate the individual to 
the power of the state,” and will accept no 
universal bill of rights which does not lower 
American standards of freedom. The U. N. 
draft covenant endangers our own Bill of 
Rights, and the Senate should reject it.) 


The United Nations draft covenant on 
human rights is moving slowly through the 
catacombs of international bureaucracy. 
Its destination is the United States Senate. 
After its arrival, two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting could scuttle the sov- 
ereignty and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Those unfamiliar with the U. N.’s treaty- 
making ambitions may be tempted to assess 
the foregoing conclusion as @ gross or par- 
tisan exaggeration. It is, nevertheless, a 
sober conclusion of law which has been ob- 
jectively documented by many leaders of the 
American bar. The American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee om peace and law con- 
tinues to dissect the draft covenant with 
terrifying clarity. No plea of ignorance can 
ever excuse the sacrifice of American free- 
dom on the altar of an international bill of 
rights. 

Public opinion has not yet been inflamed 
by this unprecedented assault on individual 
liberty. The American people have enjoyed 
so much freedom for so long that they tend 
to take it for granted. The United Nations 
has been depicted i1 the heavily-financed 
propaganda of public and private agencies 
as the only political institution in the history 
of mankind incapable of malfeasance. The 
State Department has befogged the issue 
with its peculiar gift for evasion and mis- 
representation. Finally, the provisions of 
the draft covenant are so utterly fantastic 
that it is hard to believe they are seriously 
proposed. 

Apathy, propaganda, deception and in- 
credulity combine to insulate the draft 
covenant from much-deserved criticism, par- 
ticularly in lay circles. In the Department 
of State Bulletin, dated June 25, 1951, this 
statement appears: 

“The basic civil and political rights set 
forth in the draft covenant are well known 
tn American tradition and law.” 

This is, even for the State Department, an 
unsurpassed perversion of the truth. The 
draft covenant pays lip-service to many of 
the rights enumerated in the Constitution. 
These rights, however, are fitted with an 
escape hatch which enables governments 
to nullify the apparent restrictions on their 
power. In addition, the draft Covenant in- 
corporates civil and political rights which 
are completely foreign to American law and 
tradition. They have a distinctly scarlet 
hue. 


For example, article 1 of the draft covenant 
forbids discrimination by parties to the 
covenant on the basis of “political or other 
opinion,” “national origin,” and “birth or 
other status.” The words, “political or other 
opinion,” are sufficiently broad to include all 
shades of subversive opinion, including those 
relating to the forcible overthrow of the 
government. Legal distinctions between 
citizenship and alienage, which are a funda- 
mental part of internal security legislation, 
appear to be prohibited by article 1. 

A treaty supersedes all prior inconsistent 
legislation. Article 1 would repeal the heart 
of the McCarran Act and other legislation 
aimed at curbing subversive activities. Con- 
trol of subversive activities would be pos- 
sible only if Congress extended the provisions 
of such legislation to citizens of unques- 
tioned loyalty. 

Reinstatement of the Truman veto of the 
McCarran Act is probably viewed by pro- 
moters of the draft covenant as merely the 
frosting on the cake. Article 1 was formu- 
lated before Congress forced this weapon 


against communism upon a reluctant Presi- 
dent. 


HUMAN RIGHTS BY GOVERNMENT SUFFERANCE 


Article 1 is simply a logical projection of 
the basic concept of the draft covenant. 
The idea that we are now peoples of the 
world explains the attempt to place every 
human being under a common bill of rights. 
When the first seven words of the Constitu- 
tion (We, the people of the United States”) 
are devitalized, there is no reason to dis- 
tinguish between citizens and aliens, or to 
protect any national political philosophy 
against subversion. 

Many of our basic liberties fit the descrip- 
tion, “freedom to be let alone.” The first 
amendment is an excellent example: “Con- 
gress shallmakenolaw * * * abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 
Freedom of expression is typical of those 
rights which are isolated from the power of 
government on the theory expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence that they are 
unalienably bestowed by our Creator. In 
the draft covenant, freedom of expression is 
treated as a right granted by governments, 
and one which governments should take 
affirmative action in promoting. 

Article 14 (2) of the draft covenant 
provides that “everyone shall have the 
right * * * to seek, receive, and impar 
information and ideas of allkinds * * * 
either orally, in writing, orin print * * * 
or through any other media of his choice.” 
To enforce this novel right, a remedy is pro- 
vided in political and administrative 
tribunals (art. 1 (3)) against private groups 
and persons (arts.1 (3) and 18 (1)). Earlier 
drafts of the article provided for freedom of 
expression “without interference by govern- 
mental action.” Notwithstanding the omis- 
sion of this language, the State Department 
maintains that article 14 is “generally satis- 
factory from the point of view of the United 
States.” 

Under article 14 (2) freedom of speech 
would soon be adulterated beyond recogni- 
tion by spurious concepts of academic free- 
dom. New York University could be re- 
quired to rescind its recent action denying 
the facilities of its campus for lectures by 
Paul Robeson. Atheists could enforce a 
right to impart information and ideas at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

By extending freedom of the press beyond 
the traditional field of noninterference by 
government, newspapers would soon be 
transformed into regulated common carriers. 
This is not a novel suggestion. The 
prejudices of the Hutchins Commission 
were capped by a similar recommendation. 
The CIO has not yet stopped whining in the 
aftermath of Senator Tarr’s 1950 success 
that Obio newspapers failed to give the pene- 
trating views of its captive candidate fair 
coverage. 
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Under article 14 (2), the Freeman could 
be forced to allocate a fair share of its space 
to the most vocal exponents of socialistic 
“fair shares,” Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. On the other hand, consider how po- 
litical or administrative tribunals would rule 
on a petition setting forth Senator Mc- 
CarTuy’s right to present his views on Dean 
Acheson in the columns of the Washington 
Post. 

Paragraph 3 of article 14 permits the press 
to be subjected to “penalties, liabilities, and 
restrictions” to achieve vaguely described 
objectives. Liberty of the press cannot sur- 
vive censorship and previous restraints on 
publication. An earlier subcommission draft 
specifically outlawed peacetime censorship, 
but this prohibition was eliminated from 
subsequent drafts of the Covenant. The 
American representative on the subcommis- 
sion has written that “this action was sup- 
ported by officials in Washington,” and, “the 
restoration of this provision by the Human 
Rights Commission seems unlikely.” (See 
Chafee, Legal Problems of Freedom of In- 
formation, 14 Law and Contemp. Prob. 545, 
576). 

Article 14 (3) permits “penalties, liabili- 
ties, and restrictions,” including peacetime 
censorship, to be imposed by law under these 
conditions if “necessary for the protection 
of national security, public order, safety, 
health or morals, or of the rights, freedoms, 
or reputations of others.” 

No dictator could ask for a more effective 
club over the newspapers of his country. An 
independent press is inimical to the safety 
of any dictator. President Truman's recent 
censorship order proves that national se- 
curity encompasses almost all activities. 
Although Congress mey limit freedom of the 
press to protect national security, an inde- 
pendent judiciary must find such limita- 
tions justified by a clear and present dan- 
ger to the Nation’s safety. In hundreds of 
cases, courts have held that some interest of 
“national security, public order, safety, 
health, or morals” must be subordinated to 
a@ policy of maximizing freedom of the press. 

Whatever protection is conferred by article 
14 is completely nullified by the joker buried 
in article 2 (1). Many of the rights osten- 
sibly guaranteed in the Covenant, including 
freedom of the press, may be withdrawn dur- 
ing “an emergency officially proclaimed by 
the authorities.” In the light of the Roose- 
velt-Truman emergencies, additional com- 
ment seems superfiuous. 

Proponents of the Covenant offer solemn 
assurances that it is invalid as domestic law 
to whatever extent it contravenes express 
prohibitions of the Constitution. This argu- 
ment is demolished in reports of the Com- 
mittee on Peace and Law of the American 
Bar Association. Of more general interest 
is the question why representatives of the 
United States should seek to ratify restric- 
tions on the liberty of others. The New 
York Times, a lukewarm supporter of the 
Covenant, has conceded editorially that 
article 14 would legalize the action of the 
Czech Government in the Oatis case. 


THE APPEASEMENT OF SOCIALISM AND 
COMMUNISM 


Dangerously inept draftsmanship is one of 
the Covenant’s outstanding characteristics. 
We need not pause to consider whether this 
is due to Mrs. Roosevelt's lack of legal train- 
ing or to a conscious effort to appease Social- 
ist and Communist nations. Whatever the 
reason, the result is the most bizarre docu- 
ment in the annals of American jurispru- 
dence. 

Article 5 (3), for example, provides that 
“no one shall be required to perform forced 
or compulsory labor.” Understandable ex- 
ceptions are then made for prison labor and 
universal military training. At the end of 
the article this exemption appears: “Any 
work or service which forms part of normal 
civic obligations.” The exemption appears 
to sanction most of the recorded cases of 
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slave labor from the building of the pyramids 
to the construction of Tito’s roads. 

Part III of the draft Covenant neatly pack- 
ages the pretensions of Marxian socialism. 
It resembles the Soviet Constitution far more 
than the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Everyone in the world is accorded 
the right to fair wages, a decent living, 
periodic holidays with pay, adequate hous- 
ing, medical service and medical attention, 
and benefits of scientific progress and its ap- 
plications. These are fine aspirations, but 
they are not rights in any true sense of the 
word. History shows that these aspirations 
can be fulfilled on a broad scale only within 
the framework of a free competitive economy. 
Article 32 describes these aspirations as 
rights provided by the state. 

The great majority of the U. N. menrber 
nations can do little more than redistribute 
a dismal poverty. The American taxpayer, 
needless to say, was not forgotten. Parties 
to the Covenant undertake to take steps 
through international cooperation, to the 
maximunr of their available resources, 

Probably few, if any, of our delegates sallied 
forth to Geneva with any intention to de- 
stroy American freedom. Their modest am- 
bition, it appears, was to remake an unhappy 
world. 

What happened? Were representatives of 
a free people converted by the ideologies 
they presumably set out to subdue? Why 
do they habitually return from Geneva and 
other U. N. conference sites praising pro- 
posed treaties which are totalitarian from 
beginning to end? In the process of defin- 
ing the economic and political rights of 
every human being in the world, a hard truth 
must have soon become apparent. A ma- 
jority of the U. N. member nations sub- 
ordinate the individual to the power of the 
state under some form of communism, 
socialism, or military dictatorship. Unless 
American standards of freedom are lowered 
to meet the specifications of the majority, a 
universal bill of rights is impossible. How- 
ever, a universal bill of rights is an essential 
part of world government. The choice was 
between the Constitution of the United 
States and hastening the advent of world 
government. 

In A Modern Law of Nations, Dr. Philip 
C. Jessup, discussing the unavoidable colli- 
sion between a universal bill of rights and 
our own Bill of Rights, said: 

“The human rights to be defined and pro- 
tected must be considered not in a vacuum 
of theory, but in terms of the constitutions 
and laws and practices of more than 170 
states of the world. Not every personal guar- 
anty which is congenial to the Constitution 
of the United States of America is necessarily 
well adapted to other civilizations” (p. 92’. 

Star chamber procedure is not congenial 
to our Constitution. Article 10 of the draft 
Covenant permits denial of the right to a 
public trial. Article 37 of a proposed U. N. 
treaty for the creation of an international 
criminal court provides: “Trials shall be 
without a jury.” Dr. Jessup extends this 
consolation : 

“It may be that jury trials are necessary 
to the well-being of every tribe in Africa; 
but they are not utilized in every western 
country and it may be that they should not 
be used.” (A Modern Law of Nations, p. 92.) 


THE ASSAULT ON AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY 


Approval of the draft covenant would de- 
stroy the sovereignty of the United States. 
The primary attribute of our national sov- 
ereignty is the ability of the American peo- 
ple to shape their own economic and politi- 
cal destiny. The draft covenant would 
transfer control over a wide range of domes- 
tic activities to a maze of international au- 
thorities. The United States would be rep- 
resented on supranational councils and 
commissions. The United States would re- 
tain a limited sovereignty comparable to 
that of the sovereign State of Rhode Island. 


To insist on the preservation of national 
sovereignty does not imply a narrow isola- 
tionism. In the interest of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security, restrictions 
on national sovereignty are customary. All 
nations have a substantial mutuality of in- 
terest in disarmament, the prevention of 


war, and the control of atomic weapons. . 


Whether these and similar problems are han- 
dled in bilateral treaties, regional defense 
arrangements, or in United Nations treaties, 
the effect on national sovereignty is essen- 
tially the same. The result, assuming com- 
pliance with constitutional processes, is a 
n and proper restriction on the free- 
dom of action of signatory powers. 

Rights which the American people enjoy 
by virtue of their own Constitution are not 
legitimate subjects of international concern. 
Nor is there any reason why the social and 
economic legislation of a free people should 
conform with international standards. This 
bartering of the rights of the American 
people must be stopped. 

Only by amending the Constitution is it 
possible to prevent abuses inherent in the 
treaty-making power. Pending the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment, the 
Senate should express its disapproval of the 
draft covenant by passing Senate Resolution 
177, now before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


AMERICA COULD BE A LIBERATING FORCE 


We can do much toward advancing the 
cause of human liberty throughout the 
world. First, however, we must abandon the 
idea that human rights can be secured by 
means of universal or multilateral treaties. 
Secondly, negotiations must be handled by 
people who have some understanding of the 
meaning of American freedom. And thirdly, 
Wwe must accept the fact that other nations 
are not going to like us for attempting to 
improve the lot of their citizens. 

The addiction for multilateral agreements 
is one of the outstanding vices of adminis- 
tration foreign policy. Dean Acheson ap- 
pears to recoil in horror at the prospect of 
taking unilateral action, or of treating one 
nation more favorably than another in bi- 
lateral negotiations. When our negotiators 
try to ameliorate restrictions on internation- 
al trade, they invite all nations to a confer- 
ence. Invariably, the agreement ratifies 
existing trade restrictions and adds some 
new ones. In the same way, multilateral 
negotiations on human rights are bound to 
result in a base standard of freedom to which 
the majority of conferees can subscribe. Re- 
strictions on freedom, if approved, are there- 
by dignified and perpetuated. 

We are pumping approximately $8,000,C00,- 
000 a year into foreign countries. The wis- 
dom of lavish foreign aid is beyond the scope 
of this discussion. Nevertheless, $8,000,000,- 
000 can buy a sizable chunk of human liberty 
if there is a will todo so. Our stratospheric 
dreamers will be horrified by the suggestion 
that human rights can be bought. Starry- 
eyed visionaries have always been hopelessly 
outmatched when pitted against the crude 
practicality of dictators. For $50,000,000, 
however, few governments would decline to 
make substantial concessions in favor of 
freedom. Over a period of years, human 
rights could be advanced significantly with- 
out the slightest danger to our own freedom. 
The fetish of noninterference in the in- 
ternal affairs of subsidized nations would 
have to be abandoned. 

The draft covenant proves that its spon- 
sors are unable to distinguish clearly be- 
tween freedom and tyranny. It is probably 
just as well, therefore, that dollars are being 
disbursed today without regard to any hu- 
man-rights dividend. Much damage could 
be done by those Washington officials who 
endorsed article 14 of the draft covenant 
after approving elimination of the prohi- 
bition against governmental censorship. It 
would be dangerous to entrust human rights 
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negotiations to one who believes with Dr. 
Jessup that jury trials are necessary only to 
the well-being of African tribes. 

Our unparalleled generosity would not win 
us any world-wide popularity contest. The 
most powerful nation on earth, whose free- 
dom spotlights the repression of others and 
whose hated and allegedly decadent capi- 
talism saves its critics from bankruptcy, can 
hardly expect to be loved. The applause of 
a hostile and envious gallery of governments 
is not important. What is important is the 
moral duty to prevent American dollars from 
strengthening the forces of tyranny. The 
injection of a measure of decency into the 
relationship between the governments and 
citizens of the nations we subsidize will not 
enhance our popularity. No American should 
forget, however, the incalculable amount of 
human misery fastened on the world by 
their leaders who, until very recently, 
yearned to love and be loved by good old 
Joe. 

In the final analysis, human rights are 
synonymous with the rights and freedoms 
enjoyed by the American people. Human 
rights cannot be advanced by men who are 
ashamed of America’s traditions, by those 
who sneer at Americanism and patriotism, or 
by those who seek to submerge the identity 
of America in a supra-national one-world 
organization. In this connection, witness 
the philosophy of our Ambassador-at-Large: 

“I, for one, reject absolutely the idea of 
an American century in which the United 
States in complacent benevolence will tell 
the rest of the world and each part of it 
what is good for it.” (Jessup, the Interna- 
tional Problem of Governing Mankind, p. 62.) 

Both for ourselves and people everywhere 
Philip Jessup’s myopic vision must be re- 
pudiated. Rejection of the U. N. draft 
Covenant on Human Rights will mark a long 
step in that direction. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS /) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln’s birthday was the occasion for 
renewing our acquaintance with a great 
American, and gaining new inspiration 
from his words and his life. 

Acting upon a resolution adopted by 
the Senate in 1863, President Lincoln, by 
proclamation, set apart a day for na- 
tional prayer and humiliation. 

In that proclamation he skillfully 
diagnosed the ills of the Nation and pre- 
scribed a remedy. 

His words could be echoed throughout 
the Nation today and made applicable 
to our condition as then when he said: 


We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of heaven; we have been preserved 
these many years in peace and prosperity. 
We have grown in numbers, wealth, and 
power as no other nation has even grown; 
but we have forgotten God. We have for- 
gotten the gracious hand which preserved 
us in peace and multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; and we have vainly im- 
agined, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, 
that all these blessings were produced by 
some superior wisdom and virtues of our 
own. Intoxicated, with unbroken success, 
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we have become too self-sufficient to feel the 
necessity of redeeming and preserving grace, 
too proud to pray to the God that made us. 

It behooves us, then to humble ourselves 
before the offended power, to confess our 
national sins, and to pray for clemency and 
forgiveness. 


Mr. Speaker, if Americans today had 
more faith in God and in themselves as 
a result of that faith—there would be far 
fewer supplications to the Government, 

For with that faith in divine provi- 
dence we are essured “that all these 
things will be added unto you.” 
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HON. B. CARROLL REECE j/ 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of the wide public interest in 
the subject with which it deals, I wish 
to present for the Recorp the following 


article from the U. S. News and World 
Report: 


THe EISENHOWER RecorD: ON BERLIN, RUS- 
SIAN FRIENDSHIP, DEMOBILIZATION 

(Did Eisenhower order Allied troops not to 
take Berlin? What, if any, was his part at 
Potsdam? Did “Ike” advise Truman to keep 
Russia out of war with Japan? The Eisen- 
hower record, during and after war, is to play 
a big part in political attack and defense 
that lies ahead. What the general's writings, 
statements, and the official archives disclose 
is given here.) 

Berlin: In March 1945, 6 weeks before the 
war ended in Europe, Allied troops pounded 
across the Rhine and were poised to push 
on toward Berlin. The British were eager to 
press ahead and capture the city ahead of 
the Rur -ians. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
as Supreme Commander of Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, ordered a halt at the Elbe 
River, 50 miles from Berlin. The German 
capital fell to the Russians. 

In his book, Crusade in Europe, the General 
says of Berlin: 

“It [Berlin] was politically and psycholog- 
ically important as a symbol of remaining 
German power. I decided, however, that it 
was not the logical or the most desirable 
objective for the forces of the Western Allies.” 

Priends of the general point out that 
Eritish and American troops, even if they 
had taken Berlin ahead of the Russians, 
would have been required by political agree- 
ments, in which General Eisenhower had no 
part, to fall back to their zones of occupation. 

Arrangements to divide Germany into 
these post-hostilities occupational zones, 
with Berlin as a joint zone surrounded by 
the Russian area, were drawn up and signed 
in November 1944 in the Advi- 
sory Commission in London. The details 
had been debated at the highest political 
levels at Quebec in September 1944 and were 
approved in their final form at Yalta in 


ported by the United States high command. 
Yet the general recognized in one re 


plans and my thinking” if the Combined 
Chiefs thought it best to seize Berlin. He 
was willing to take the city, in any event, if 
that could be done cheaply. But his top 
United States field commander, Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, had estimated the cost at 100,000 
casualties. 

The Eisenhower strategy called for a drive 
by allied forces to split Germany in the 
middle, then to mop up in the north, then 
in the south, rather than to strike for Berlin 
itself. An Eisenhower report to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff on July 13, 1945, 
reasoned thus: 

“Military factors, when the enemy was on 
the brink of final defeat, were more im- 
portant in my eyes than the political con- 
siderations involved in an allied capture of 
the capital. The function of our forces must 
be to crush the German armies rather than 
to dissipate our own strength in the occupa- 
tion of empty and ruined cities. Moreover, 
the Russians were practically on its out- 
skirts. * © .°” 

General Eisenhower's strategy prevailed. 
Russian troops took Berlin. 

Berlin corridor: The western allies, with 
forces in Berlin, found after the war that 
rail and highway contact with their zones in 
Western Germany was at the mercy of the 
Russians, No guaranty of access to Berlin 
by land was spelled out or nailed down in 
written agreements. The costly Berlin air 
lift was forced into operation in 1948 by this 
lack of a dependable line of supply by land. 

Those who are critical of General Eisen- 
hower are suggesting that he is to blame 
for this strange situation. 

The record reveals that the only agree- 
ment on a land corridor to Berlin was worked 
out, orally, by Eisenhower's subordinates in 
June of 1945, a month after Germany's sur- 
render. The Advisory Commis- 
sion had failed to deal with it on the po- 
litical level months before. At the time 
when political agreements were made on oc- 
cupation zones, according to the available 
records, the Commission’s military advisers 
felt that it was impossible to foresee what 
railroads, highways, and canals would be 
in shape for postwar use. 

General Eisenhower apparently took no 
personal part in discussions that resulted 
in the acceptance of a nonguaranteed cor- 
ridor. But he was the superior of the offi- 
cers who did enter into an agreement that 
was only verbal. Russia was allowed a whip 
hand over allied forces in Beriin. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Late in April 1945, 
Gen. George S. Patton’s Third Army rolled 
up to the Czechoslovakian border. Patton 
and his troops were anxious to push on. The 
Czechs pleaded with them to do so. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and the British 
Chiefs of Staff urged that allied troops go 
on in. 

General Eisenhower, however, ordered the 
Third Army to stop at the border, and later 
35 miles from Prague. 

The liberation of the Czech capital thus 
was left to the Russians. That fact has 
since been pointed to as one reason why the 
Czechs in 1948 accepted with resignation 
the Communist coup that brought a once- 
friendly, highly strategic area under Soviet 
domination. Battle reports and other rec- 
ords show this: 

General Eisenhower felt it was more im- 
portant to seal off the redoubt area in the 
Bavarian Alps, where the Nazis were ex- 
pected to try to hold out, than to free 
Prague. When the British were applying 
pressure, late in April 1945, for the libera- 
tion of Prague, Eisenhower insisted in a mes- 
sage to General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army: 

“I shall not attempt any move I deem 
militarily unwise merely to gain political 
advantage unless I receive specific orders 
from the Combined Chiefs of Staff.” 
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An official battle report of the Third Army 
discloses that Patton’s forces were halted 
just outside Czechoslovakia on April 15, 1945, 
“in conformance with verbal orders of the 
Supreme Commander * * *” On May 4, 
General Eisenhower ordered his troops to 
advance into western Czechoslovakia as far 
as Karlsbad, Pilsen and Budweis. At the 
same time, he notified the Russians that he 
was willing to go deeper, to the Moldau River 
which flows through Prague. 

The Russians, on May 5, asked the allies 
to stop at the Karlsbad-Pilsen-Budweis line 
in order to avoid incidents. Eisenhower 


During a visit to Moscow in August 1945, 
General Eisenhower was quoted as saying he 
never halted his troops anywhere because 
of a Russian request. 

Russia and Japan: Russia’s entry into the 
war against Japan, With its ominous, but 
largely unforeseen, consequences, was one 
of the vital questions that confronted the 
Potsdam conference in July 1945. Stalin 
was angling for, but did not get, a public 
request from the Western Powers that Russia 
go to war with Japan, as she had agreed 
secretly to do at Yalta. United States Chiefs 
of Staff, believing Japan would fight on for 
months, wanted to encourage Russia to at- 
tack Japan. 

General Eisenhower visited President Tru- 
man at Potsdam on July 20 and again on 
July 30. He ventured to advise the Presi- 
dent on the subject of Russia's entering the 
war in the Far East. On that point, the 
General's book, published by Doubleday & 
Co. in 1948, says this: 

“I told him that since reports indicated 
the imminence of Japan's collapse, I depre- 
cated the Red army's engaging in that war. 
I foresaw certain difficulties arising out cf 
such participation and suggested that, at the 
very least, we ought not to put ourselves in 
the position of requesting or begging for 
Soviet aid. 

“It was my personal opinion that no power 
on earth could keep the Red army out of 
that war unless victory came before they 
could gettin * * * I merely feared seri- 
ous administrative complications and p.- 
sible revival of old Russian claims and pur- 
poses in the Par East that might prove em- 
barrassing to our own country.” 

Russia declared war on Japan on August 
8, 1945, 6 days before Japan surrendered. 

Potsdam: It was a fateful session that 
President Truman held with British and 
Soviet chiefs of state at Cecilienhof Palace 
near Potsdam in the summer of 1945. Plans 
were adopted for wiping out Germany’s war 
production facilities. Political decisions were 
ratified that molded the future of many of 
the nations of Europe. At Potsdam, critics 
of Mr. Truman have said, Russia outfoxed 
the United States. 

General Eisenhower, in some lists, is men- 
tioned among the principal persons present 
at Potsdam. But the record shows he turned 
up only occasionally as a guest and visitor. 

The general says in his book: “At Pots- 
dam * * * I did not participate in the 
conference either as an official witness or as 
an adviser.” 

Russian medal: When the war in Europe 
ended on May 8, 1945, hopes were high that 
the victorious powers of the east and west 
would continue to cooperate for peace. Al- 
lied and Russian officers entertained back and 
forth. Decorations were bestowed. 

For General Eisenhower there were special 
honors from the Russians, But persons crit- 
ical of the general now are making a point 
of the fact that he received Russia's highest 
medal; that he was a personal friend of Mar- 
shal Georgy K. Zhukov, the Soviet com- 
mander of Berlin. They impiy that perhaps 
Eisenhower was too friendly, that perhaps he 
was “taken in” by the Russians. 

Official documents, and what General 
Eisenhower has written and said, disclose 
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that he took an immediate liking to most of 
the Russians he met. While his views 
changed later on, he was convinced at the 
outset that the Allies and Russians would 
cooperate to bring about lasting peace. At 
the time the general returned to the United 
States in November 1945 to become Chief of 
Staff of the Army, he testified before a con- 
gressional committee: “Nothing guides Rus- 
sian policy so much as a desire for friendship 
with the United States.” 

At a press conference in Paris June 15, 
1945, General Eisenhower told reporters that 
“the individual Russian is one of the friend- 
liest persons in the world. * * * I have 
no doubts * * * that the [Allied- 
Soviet] Control Council is going to work.” 

Two months later, in August, General 
Eisenhower visited Moscow at the invitation 
of Stalin. He was quoted as saying that he 
felt he was in the hands of friends, that 
Stalin seemed benign and fatherly. Stalin 
invited him to become the first foreigner 
to watch a parade from the top of Lenin's 
tomb. Eisenhower asked for, and received 
a few days later, a “generously inscribed” 
picture of the generalissimo. A crowd at a 
football game was pleased when he threw 
his arm around Marshal Zhukov, lis official 
host. 

General Eisenhower, for the United States 
Government, decorated Zhukov in Berlin. 
Zhukov, in turn, went to Eisenhower head- 
quarters at Frankfort on June 10, 1945, to 
present the jewel-encrusted Order of Victory 
to the Allied commander and to Britain's 
field marshal, Sir Bernard L, Montgomery. 
The medal never before had been awarded 
to foreigners. 

Zhukov and Eisenhower quickly became 
friends. They ccrresponded as friends <fter 
General Eisenhower's recall to the United 
States. But, the general’s book explains, 
the friendship was only a “personal and in- 
dividual thing” that was “not representative 
of a general attitude.” 

By the time the Eisenhower book was com- 
pleted, growing tension had shattered our 
dream of rapid progress toward universal 
peace. Now General Eisenhower once more 
is an Allied commander, and Russia is the 
co.amon enemy. 

Demobilization: In the first joyous months 
that followed the end of World War II, Amer- 
icans were swept along in a flood of senti- 
ment tv bring the boys home, to demobilize, 
to start producing goods for civilians. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, t.o, was caught up in the 
tide. 

In a message to this troops on May 8, 1945, 
the day of victory in Europe, the Supreme 
Commander told his troops he hoped that in 
ever-increasing numbers they soon would 
be going home. Later on, he began to feel 
that there was an over-hysterical public 
demand for cemobilization. But he was 
caught between an anxiety over military 
weakness and a desire for economy. 

As Chief of Staff, the general informed a 
news conference on March 5, 1946, that there 
is not an efficient Ground or Air Force exist- 
ing in the United States today. A few 
months later, on June 30, 1946, Eisenhower 
confided to a Government board that when 
he took over as Chief of Staff he had been 
astounded at the size of the proposed mili- 
tary budget and had taken steps to cut it 
to bare needs. 

By January 23, 1947, however, when he 
spoke at a bond club dinner in New York, 
the general felt that we have reached the 
poiat of danger in reducing occupation 
forces in Germany and Japan. Six months 
later, before a Senate subcommittee, he ap- 
praised the United States Army as a poor 
second to the Soviet Army. 

General Eisenhower ended his duties as 
Chief of Staff on February 7, 1948. His final 
official report warned that the Army was 
100,000 men below authorized strength and 
lacking in modern weapons. 


Our present security measures are in- 
adequate, the general insisted, and unless 
remedial steps are taken, the Army with its 
civilian components may, in crisis, prove too 
weak. 

That warning was a five-star soldier's 
legacy to the American people at a time of 


anes if only temporarily, from official 
e. 





The Proposed Aluminum Industry for 
Montana—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD } 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including with my remarks, a letter I 
have just received from the Honorable 
Porter Harpy, chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

I have already inserted the previous 
seven installments on this matter and my 
purpose in so doing is to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full and com- 
plete story for everybody to see, to know, 
and to understand. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1952. 
Hon. MIke MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MIKE: By letter dated September 15, 
1951, you requested this subcommittee to 
undertake an investigation of a proposed 
Government loan of $46,000,000 to the Har- 
vey Machine Co. for the construction of an 
aluminum plant in the Flathead Valley of 
Montana. You referred specifically to cer- 
tain allegations which had been made in the 
press and in the ConGREssIONAL REcorD rela- 
tive to this matter. 

The staff of the subcommittee examined 
numerous documents and departmental! files, 
interviewed those who professed to have in- 
formation on the subject, and prepared a 
memorandum summarizing the facts thus 
developed. This memorandum was not 
presented to the membership of the sub- 
committee in rufficient time prior to the ad- 
journment of the Congress for action to be 
taken upon it. However, curing the period 
of adjournmert further developments have 
taken place which materially change the pic- 
ture from the standpoint of the subcommit- 
tee’s jurisdiction and concern. 

Apparently an arrangement has been 
worked out whereby the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. has acquired or will acquire all 
but a small percentage of the stock of the 
Harvey Machine Co. of Montana. It is 
now proposed that Anaconda will proceed 
with the construction of an aluminum plant 
in Montana, financed entirely by private 
capital. The Department of Interior has an- 
nounced that a long-term power contract 
with Anaconda will be negotiated. The only 
Government assistance for the project, as 
now contemplated, would be in the form of 
a certificate of necessity authorizing accel- 
erated tax amortization on a basis similar 
to that extended other companies expanding 
their facilities. The loan certificate origi- 
nally granted to the Harvey Machine Co. 
under section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act has been withdrawn. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee 
that it should take no further action in this 
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matter at this time. The principal concern 
of the subcommittee with the charges re- 
ferred to by you was to protect the interests 
of the United States with respect to a loan of 
public moneys. Since the new arrangement 
does not involve a Government loan, the issue 
which fell within the purview of the subcom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction no longer exists. I 
might say, however, that during the investi- 
gation which the staff made of the facts and 
circumstances leading up to the approval of 
this loan, it found no evidence of undue po- 
litical influence or of improper conduct on 
the part of any of the Government officials 
involved. 
Sincerely yours, 
Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman. 





Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS c 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include a statement made 
by the Reverend Johnstone Beech, of 
Gainesville, Tex., before the House 
Armed Services Committee on January 
22, 1952. 

Reverend Beech is chaplain of the De- 
partment of Texas, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 


In addition to my previous remarks I 
should like, in this extension, to ’ ke issue 
with those opponents of the bill who argue 
that a nation with a vast military set-up is 
likely to find itself at war. This argument 
is just as fallacious as to maintain that 
the installatior of fire extinguishers will 
result in a fire, or that the hiring of a night 
watchman will cause a robbery. The oppo- 
nents then concede and admit that if we 
are well armed we would appear too dan- 
gerous to a possible foe, but make further 
claim that there is danger in that we our- 
selves would, with so much power, become 
aggressive. This, as an American, conscious 
of American ideals, I do not fear. What 
I do fear is the possibility that a time could 
come when we should be forced to take the 
drastic step of war—and find ourselves, as 
we have in the past, asleep and unprepared, 
with the consequent needless loss of many 
more lives. We need never fear a righteous 
man, or nation, even though he be strong; 
we do need to fear an unrighteous man or 
nation, no matter how weak. Several years 
ago we had strength but we lacked aware- 
ness; now we are awake but our strength is 
below the point of safety. Let us prepare, 
and how better can we do this than to teach 
every man of the Nation to take his place 
in an hour of crisis? 

It is time (really, past time) for us to 
stop negotiating and making talk with no 
hope of settling anything, and to take firm 
steps to achieve that stature of strength 
which befits the wealthiest and most ideal- 
istic people on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Norman Thomas stated this morning 
that our error lies in the State Department 
and our foreign policy, or lack of any con- 
sistent policy; and with th's ~ agree. How- 
ever, Mr. Thomas assumes that if we make 
a change in our policy, then we shall have 
no need of universal military training be- 
cause Russia will love us; and with this I 
heartily disagree. Mr. Thomas’ assumption 
appears optimistic to the point of folly. 
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Russia has never changed her policy, and 
she has always been consistent in announc- 
ing her objectives: one of which is the con- 
version (and this must mean subjugation) 
of America to the ideals of the Soviet Union 
of which we are to be a part. 

The Brethren Service Commission state- 
ment on this issue for the 29th of January 
argues that “* * * the Savior enjoined 
us to love even our enemies, and do good 
to them that hate us. Preparing our youth 
for military service is contrary to this divine 
law.” I disagree. Perhaps UMT would be 
one way of doing good to them that hate us. 
My experience in the Army has shown me 
that it is not necessary to hate the enemy in 
order to conquer him, any more than the 
state hates a man when it imprisons him 
or sentences him to death; any more than a 
parent hates a child whom he corrects; any 
more than a surgeon hates a man whose body 
he is attempting to heal by the use of the 
scalpel. Since the opposition uses scripture, 
let me remind them that our Lord gave us 
an injunction: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God, the 
things that are God’s.” I stoutly maintain 
that service in defense of the state and its 
people (Caesar) is certainly the divine com- 
mand; and anyone who refuses to obey, or 
even attempts to elude, that command ts 
finally unfaithful; unfaithful not only to the 
state, but unfaithful to God. 

God has made us as we are, with pride of 
country and national ideals. To permit a 
gross force to sully these high things is 
cowardly, selfish, and finally, irreligious. A 
man not only should, but must, be true to 
his country and its ideals, no matter what 
those ideals; becavse he is part of that coun- 
try and is in a small way responsible for the 
stand and stature of his country. This is 
true for men of all nations. 

Some religious groups seem to forget that 
part of man’s duty to God lies in his duty to 
his neighbors, his countrymen. We are ad- 
jured to have concern for our remote neigh- 
bors (people of other nations) but certainly 
not to the neglect and harm of our immedi- 
ate neighbors (our fellow-countrymen) and 
our duty to our neighbor is directly tied 
with our duty to God. 

We are also told in Scripture: “Ye that 
love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing 
that is evil”—the thing, not the man. The 
idea, not the person. I have no hesitancy 
nor apology to make for my 20 years of work 
clouded by a fear of communism and a 
hatred of what communism stands for. In 
the light of the above quotation I do not 
find my antipathy inconsistent with my 
vows when I was ordained to the sacred 
Priesthood a quarter of a century ago. A 
man should love his God and his country; 
and his allegiance to the latter must be 
secondary only to his allegiance to God the 
Creator, God the Redeemer, and God the 
Infuser of Sanctity. 

This brings me to the point of my one 
objection to the bill as it stands, and I 
should quickly withdraw that one objec- 
tion if such would permit speedier passage 
of the bill. The provision to which I object 
is contained in the section on conscientious 


6 (j) of the Military Training and Service 
Act, whereby a man who objects to combat 
training could be assigned to noncombatant 
. (This is fair and would permit a 

some service to his country, 

did not have coursing 

and heart the blood of de- 

and a willingness to 


could be assigned civilian work which would 
contribute to national health and safety. 
This, I am sure, is an error. It would permit 


be since, finally, it would not be universal 
at ° 

God is not going to take direct care of our 
foreign policy any more than He is, of our 
armaments and our preparedness; but He has 
endowed men with minds and hearts and 
hands and legs so that man can use his en- 
cowments for God's greater glory and the 
good of his fellow-man. 

It is charged that UMT is contrary to all 
of America’s past. This is not entirely true, 


but we must remember, as Lowell pointed 
out: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward, still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


We face a foe dangerous, insidious, and 
baleful in his influence and power. We have 
had other wars, but today we face a new kind 
of enemy. We need new counteraction— 
sterner, more inclusive, and mightier than 
ever before. UMT will provide this, and pro- 
vide it at less expense than Selective Service 
is able to do at present. We shall have a 
tremendous reserve at comparatively small 
cost; and we shall have the added benefit of 
unity and solidarity. This, in turn, will 
build a strong morale among those trained 
under UMT, and will give confidence and a 
sense of security to the American people. 

The objection of some religious groups that 
UMT will subject our young men to unusual 
temptations can be countered with the ques- 
tion: How much different than sending our 
young people away from home to any new 
situation; college, for instance? It is true 
that our young men will be taken from some 
narrow spheres and will be confronted by 
new experiences, and a fine job of character 
building and development can be accom- 
plished by the stated high objectives of the 
bill. Some people fear what they call regi- 
mentation; let us call it a certain discipline. 
Perhaps what we need very much in this 
country is some discipline. I am quite cer- 
tain that much of our national immorality 
as it expresses itself in individual and group 
scandals and in weakness of character is 
traceable to lack of discipline. Are we too 
soft? No man ever achieved character with- 
out experiences. No man can be called pure 
unless he has had the opportunity to be im- 
pure, nor honest unless he had the occasion 
to be dishonest. It is true that in any group 
(and those to be created by UMT must be 
included) we shall probably find some rotten 
characters and we shall find some fine charac- 
ters. We may find the rotten growing worse, 
but the fine can become finer; but the seeds 
of that developing character were present 
and partially developed long before the in- 
dividual reports for training under UMT. My 
experiences as an army chaplain has shown 
repeatedly the truth of this statement. 

The opposition states that UMT would do 
the Nation little good because if an emer- 
gency arose and men were called to active 
duty in the Armed Forces they would have 
lost the knowledge gained in training; so 
they imply that because we do not retain 
every bit of knowledge there is no point in 
learning anything at all. Refresher courses 
of even very brief duration would turn out 
excellent soldiers; but if we wait for their 
entire training until the danger is upon us, 
we are doomed. The enemy has never ceased 
his training and his preparation for his ulti- 
mate objective. 

Mr. Norman Thomas says that he has not 
trusted Russia since Yalta; as for myself, 
never at any time nor in any event of So- 
viet history have I trusted her—and I grow 
increasingly distrustful of her. 

By Public Law 61 the people of America 
have already approved UMT through their 
elected representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. It is time to get on with the 
job; it is time to establish it as a reality and 
it is time (I hope there is still time) to pre- 
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pare. It is time to stop making pious noises 
in the name of religion and to become realis- 
tic in our idealism. 

I urge you, gentlemen of the committee, I 
urge yOu as a priest of God's church, as a 
former Army chaplain, as a winner of the 
Purple Heart with over 3 years as a patient 
in Army hospitals, as chaplain of the Depart- 
ment of Texas, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, and as a citizen—I urge 
you: do make UMT a reality. 

My oral remarks before your committee 
were, at times, those of a military man; they 
were occasionally heated and bellicose. I do 
not now repudiate them, and I spoke the 
truth extemporaneously as I know it. How- 
ever, in this extension of my remarks I have, 
in larger part, spoken more particularly as a 
priest of the church, who strives for peace 
under the Prinee of Peace, and as such will 
make no peace with oppression. I am grate- 
ful for your permission to have these addi- 


tional remarks included with my earlier 
testimony. 


The Farmer’s Washington 


- - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE M| 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of the wide public interest in 
the subject with which it deals, I wish to 
present for the Recoap the following arti- 
cle from Successful Farming for Febru- 
ary 1952: 


THE FARMER’s WaSHINGTON 
(By Richard Wilson) 
TAFT’S STAND 


A lot has happened in the life of Senator 
RoeErt A. Tarr in the past couple of years. 
One thing is that he has studied the farm 
problem and made up his mind about it. 

TaFt’s main interest is in the general pic- 
ture of government—how to run it over-all, 
budgets, taxation, and finance. Two years 
ago he devoted his full energies to revisions 
of the Wagner Act to give labor as well as 
management some responsibilities in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Now his mind has turned to the farm 
problem as he campaigns for President. And, 
as usual when he studies a problem, he de- 
velops some comprehensive views. These are 
the conclusions on which he stands: 

Price supports are required, but on a flexi- 
ble basis, and probably fixed from time to 
time by an agricultural board. Such sup- 
ports should be moderate, large enough to 
protect the farmer’s purchasing power, and 
not so large as to encourage overproduction. 

He opposes Government production-con- 
tro] measures, but has conceded that in an 
emergency such controls might be required. 

He opposes a guaranty to farmers of 100 
percent of parity, though he believes Gov- 
ernment policy ought to aim toward that 
price. 

Tarr supports the cooperative movement, 
though he says that there is some risk that it 
may become too powerful, just as he thinks 
labor unions became too powerful. He fa- 
vored the tax amendments passed at the last 
session of Congress which whittled away at 
the preferred position of cooperatives. 

He strongly supports the rural-electrifica- 
tion program. But he says there is no jus- 
tification for Government loans where elec- 
tric power is already available at a fair price. 
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Tart urges that increased production and 
marketing are the keys to the farmer's fu- 
ture prosperity. Government should help 
farmers sell their products abroad, he says, 
and expand its research programs to find 
new industrial uses for farm products. 

“I am a great believer in the constant 
increase of livestock agriculture and the in- 
creased sale of animal products to the Amer- 
ican people,” Tarr says. 

“If we could increase the sale of animal 
products by a small percentage, there 
wouldn’t be any surplus grain. Animal 
products are better food and more necessary 
to give completely satisfactory nutrition. 
From the farmer's standpoint, it is the type 
of business which is safer and not so sub- 
ject to violent price fluctuations. It tends 
to improve and build up our greatest herit- 
age, productive soil.” 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY ms 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, next 
Saturday will be the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s Independence 
Day. I address the House on that sub- 
ject now. 

Independence Day has a special niche 
in the heart of every American, It is 
our great national holiday, the day on 
which we commemorate in every town 
and cross-roads village, the birth of our 
country. It is little wonder, then, that 
we look with sympathy, with under- 
standing and recognition on the cele- 
bration of all such days the world over. 
The hope of liberty, the courage to fight 
for it, and those annual demonstrations 
of quiet pride and spiritual pleasure that 
are quickened by the memory of liberty 
gained or regained—these are bonds that 
unite freemen everywhere. 

So it is an honor and a pleasure for 
me to direct this tribute to those loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian birth or de- 
scent who celebrate on next Saturday, 
February 16, 1952, the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s independence. 
These Americans—over one-haif million 
of them—are quite free to honor this day, 
as they have been free in every other 
respect to work out their own destiny in 
the new world. In doing so, they have 
contributed, far beyond their numbers, 
to the building of a greater America. 
Our farms and factories know their 
strength and industry. Our medicine, 
law, religious and civic life, are the richer 
for their contributions. 

It is a sobering thought that, for the 
people of Lithuania, this day cannot be 
other than a day of sadness, for they 
have been denied the very right to exist 
as an independent people under a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing. There 
is no Lithuania—we are told—only the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic. But Lithu- 
anians know their history. Long before 
the czars and the commissars, Lithuania 
stretched from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea; under Algirdas and his successors, 
Lithuania was the eastern rampart of 


Christianity in Europe. Under the 
czars, Lithuanians made countless brave 
attempts to throw off the Russian yoke. 
Eventually czardom crumbled, as tyr- 
annies have a way of crumbling. Lib- 
erty was proclaimed in Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918, in the oldest of living 
European languages. Lithuanians know 
their history, and take comfort from its 
lessons. So too, do their relatives and 
friends here in America, 

Independence Day this year cannot be 
a day of unreserved joy. There will be 
prayers and solemn ceremonies for the 
Lithuania that is today; but the old 
dances will be danced, and the old songs 
sung for the Lithuania that was, and will 
be again, in the fullness of God’s time, a 
free and independent nation. 


A Big Idea Gets Bigger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 oe] 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily Mirror on February 9, 1952: 

A Bic Ipga Gets Biccer 


One of the most courageous surges that 
has come from the GOP side of Congress 
almost got smothered by the world-stirring 
news of the death of England’s King. 

It was on the day of that mournful event 
that the House Republican Policy Committee 
threw itself unanimously behind House Joint 
Resolution 371, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Prep Coupert, Jr., of New York, to call 
a halt on Truman’s spending. 

This hopeful action, a great personal vic- 
tory for Covuperr and a potential victory 
for the American people, got far less atten- 
tion than it deserved and was almost crowded 
out of most papers. 

But a good idea doesn’t die that easily. 
This one is very much alive. 

The Coudert proposition is simply that 
the Congress, by resolution, require Truman 
to live within the Federal income and cease 
the mad excursion into deficit financing, 
debt, and inflation which is ruining our 
country. 

Simple it is; as simple as this: 

Mr. Truman has thrown at the Congress 
an $85,000,009,000 budget. 

Estimated tax receipts are $71,000,000,000, 

The result would be a deficit of $14,000,- 
000,000. 

The Coudert resolution, if passed, would 
direct the President within 30 days to sub- 
mit a new budget not exceeding $71,000,000,- 
000. 

That is an important bit of strategy, to 
require the administration, itself, to cut the 
budget. 

Congress, as a matter of practical fact, 
demonstrated time and again, cannot cut 
administration spending appreciably. 

Representative Joz Martin, House GOP 
leader, in announcing the unanimous action 
of the policy committee, made the point 
that the Republicans, being a minority, had 
been unsuccessful for the past 3 years in 
forcing a reduction in appropriations. 

True enough. But Republicans, we must 
point out, have to get elected, just as do 
Democrats. They are subject to the same 
pressures, And, for every appropriation that 


comes before Congress, there is a pressure 
group that threatens to expose the solons 
to the folks back home if they “vote against 
the people.” 

The result, almost invariably, is great talk 
of economy at the beginning of a session and 
very little real economy at the end. Con- 
gressmen, Republican as well as Democrat, 
have to consider whether, in cutting appro- 
priations, they are not cutting their own 
throats. 

Under the Coudert proposal, the cutting 
must be done by the administration. The 
individual Congressman escapes the slings 
and arrows of outrageous lobbyists. 

Thus the proposal’s great strength. For 
the economy sentiment in Congress is not 
confined to Republicans. All Members have 
been made aware that the suffering of the 
people under high taxes, high prices, and the 
depletion and devaluation of their savings 
is a bipartisan suffering. 

The impact of the administration's waste 
falls upon everyone, in every income bracket. 

We do not predict its passage, but it ap- 
pears there is a gleam of a chance for the 
Coudert plan. 

No better thing could happen. Truman, 
history’s incomparable taxer and spender, 
never will stop of his own free will. He can 
only be forced. He can only be told, “That's 
all there is.” 


American Legion Urges Pay for Philippine 
Scouts Who Did Not Serve With the 
Guerrilla Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT & 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion at its national conven- 
tion held in Miami, Fla., October 15-18, 
1951, adopted resolution 625, urging pay 
for Philippine Scouts who were not mem- 
bers of the guerrilla forces during World 
War I. 

The following letter dated February 
11, 1952, from Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, di- 
rector, national legislative commission, 
the American Legion, explains the 
reasons for the adoption of resolution 
625 at the 1951 national convention in 
Miami. 

Mr. Kennedy’s letter and a copy of 
resolution 625 follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1952, 
Hor. JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Enclosed 
please find copy of Resolution 625, adopted 
at the 1951 national convention of the 
American Legion, on the subject of Pay for 
Philippine Scouts Who Did Not Serve With 
the Guerrilla Forces, etc., and which requests 
that the necessary action be taken up with 
the legislative branch of the United States 
Government to assist members of our mili- 
tary forces in the United States Army to re- 
ceive their pay and allowances as directed by 
our statutes, which our Army has refused to 
pay, from the time they were taken prisoners 
by the Japanese Army in 1942 until they were 
able to report back to our Army when the 
Philippines were recaptured. 
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The American Legion has among its mem- 
bers many of the Philippine scouts who were 
members of the United States Army. Many 
complaints have been received because our 
Army has refused to pay them for the above 
period, which is in violation of their statu- 
wry right to pay from the time of their en- 
listment until their discharge or retirement 
by the Army, and contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of the order of our command- 
ing general, General MacArthur, issued on 
December 8, 1944, in which he stated that, 
“Action by these individuals in surrendering 
to the enemy forces in conformity with or- 
ders issued by their commanders, or in re- 
fusing to surrender, has no effect on such 
status. 

“2,° © © Any parole or oath signed by 
such personnel as a condition of release by 
the enemy from prisoner-of-war status will 
be considered as having been signed under 
duress and as of no validity. Such person- 
nel remains subject to the orders of the com- 
manding general, USAFFE, and will be as- 
signed to appropriate duty.” 

I would be grateful to you if you could 
cause this communication and the attached 
resolution to be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as soon as possible. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, and with 
kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNepy, Director. 


RESOLUTION 625, ADOPTED aT 1951 NaTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
MiaMI, FLa. 

PAY FOR PHILLIPPINE SCOUTS WHO DID NOT 

SERVE WITH GUERRILLA FORCES 


Whereas those Philippine Scouts who 
served in guerrilla forces in the Philippines 
have been paid for the period from April 
9, 1942, until the liberation of the Philippines 
by the Allied forces in 1944 and 1945; and 

Whereas those Philippine Scouts who did 
not serve in guerrilla forces in the Philip- 
pines have not been paid for the same 

: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled at Miami, Fla., 
October 15-18, 1951, That the national head- 
quarters of The American Legion be re- 
quested to take the necessary action with the 
legislative branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment with a view to amending the Missing 
Persons Act so that Philippine scouts who 
did not serve with guerrilla forces shall be 
entitled to receive their pay for the period 
of time from their surrender until their re- 
call to active duty, upon proper proof that 
the individuals concerned did not engage in 
activities which were against the interests 
of the United States during the period of 
active military operations. 


Greatest National Need Is Change in Ad- 
ministration—Surest Way To Assure 
That Is for Republicans To Nominate 
Gov. Earl Warren, Who Has the Great- 
est Vote-Getting Record in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON /,4 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, what the 


country needs, more than any other one 
thing, is a change in the White House. 


To bring that happy result we must not 
only consider the candidate’s record, his 
integrity, his courage, his administra- 
tive experience but also his capacity for 
getting votes. No matter what virtues a 
candidate may have if he cannot get the 
votes the Republicans will go down to 
defeat for the sixth successive time. 

No man in the country has demon- 
strated vote appeal that even approaches 
the capacity to get votes that Warren has 
displayed. Why gamble on one whose 
election is uncertain when we have a 
man who by all odds leads every other 
candidate in his demonstrated ability 
to garner votes. 

Under leave to extenc my remarks, I 
include an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor by Roscoe Drummond 
that hits the nail right on the head. Mr. 
Drummond shows what Warren and 
other candidates have done and places 
Warren at the head of the class. 

I hope every member of the House will 
read this interesting article. 


KEEP AN EYE ON WARREN AND STASSEN 


San Francisco.—Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, and Harold Stassen, of Pennsylvania, 
though they are clearly the junior varsity 
players for the Republican nomination, are 
not counting themselves out of the race. 

And from all the frontstage talk and back- 
stage discussions which went on here during 
the 3-day Republican National Committee 
meeting which concluded this week end, it is 
premature to take either of their names out 
of the line-up. These facts can be put down 
as definite: 

The supporters of neither Senator Robert 
A. Tart nor Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower have 
the nomination wrapped up at this stage, 
and there is no prospect that they will have 
for several months at least. 

The chances of Governor Warren and 
former Governor Stassen rest on a conven- 
tion deadlock, and while a Taft-Eisenhower 
deadlock is not probable, it is conceivable. 
I know one experienced Washington corre- 
spondent who is convinced that such a dead- 
lock is in the making. I do not think so, 
but it is certainly possible. 

Even if Messrs. Warren and Stassen end 
up as far from the nomination this year as 
they did in 1948, it is evident that their 
views and influence—and each of them has 
a significant following in the party—may 
shape considerably the result of the Chicago 
convention. 

The fact that Senator Tart, in Washington, 
has said that he stands behind the San 
Francisco speech of his campaign manager, 
David S. Ingalls, in which he described Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as possessing only “slender 
attributes” of leadership, and suggested that 
“glamor and sex appeal” were not substi- 
tutes for “honest performance,” sets the 
stage for one of the roughest, toughest, and 
potentially party-weakening nomination 
campaigns in Republican history. As Earl 
C. Behrens, political editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, put it, this “is going to be 
no cream-puff affair.” 

Governor Warren is in a strategic position 
if backers of General Eisenhower and Sena- 
tor Tart knock each other out. As in 1944 
and 1948, he will have the undivided Cali- 
fornia delegation. While before Governor 
Warren was a rather reluctant, favorite-son 
candidate, this year he has announced his 
candidacy early and openly and is making 
no bones about throwing his hat in the ring 
and keeping it there. He is out to get the 
nomination himself, and he is certainly not 
a stalking horse for any other candidate. 
This year California's delegation, 70 in num- 
ber, is exceeded only by that of New York 
State. 
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Purthermore, Governor Warren’s own dem- 
onstrated vote-getting record is outstanding. 
It is unique. It outdistances and outshines 
that of any other Republican officeholder, in- 
cluding Senator Tart, who in 1950 won his 
Ohio senatorial reelection by a resplendent 
majority. Mr. Warren’s vote-getting accom- 
plishments are not only unexampled; they 
have been decisively exceeding themselves 
election after election. In 1942 he won the 
California governorship with a total vote 
of 1,275,000 and a majority of 342,300. Four 
years later he won reelection by piling up 
2,344,500 votes after defeating the Democrat- 
ic gubernatorial candidate in the Democratic 
primary. 

Then in 1950 he shattered all records for 
California elections and ran ahead of all 
other Republican victories elsewhere in the 
country. While Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was 
winning by a majority of more than 600,000 
in New York and Senator Tarr was winning 
by 430,000 in Ohio, Governor Warren de- 
feated James Roosevelt by a majority of 
1,127,900 for his third term as California Gov- 
ernor. All this in a State where Democrats 
lead Republicans approximately 3 to 2 in 
registration and where in 1950 there were 
actually 1,117,500 more registered Democrats 
than Republicans. 

Governor Warren is a formidable figure in 
the Republican Party and he will continue 
to be. It may be significant that he found 
the most outspoken support for his speech 
before the national committee meeting here, 
urging that his party do a better job of liv- 
ing up to its national platforms, coming 
from Senator Henry CasorT Loncg, the Eisen- 
hower manager. Senator LopcE strongly and 
openly supported Mr. Warren in this view. 

Mr. Stassen also is going to be heard from 
before the final votes are in. He can surge 
forward only by substantial victories in the 
primaries. He already is entered in six pri- 
maries—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Il- 
linois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio—and may en- 
ter at least two others. 

Mr. Stassen is campaigning on a program 
which h-s a wider Republican appea! than 
he has as a candidate, but his presence in 
the campaign for the nomination is going 
to be felt increasingly, and his influence is 
going to be felt at the Chicago convention. 


—oneneytire 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, Lithuanians the world over will 
celebrate the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of this nation’s declaration of independ- 
ence. Although the people of this free- 
dom-loving nation are today held in sub- 
jection by a ruthless Soviet tyrant, the 
spirit of freedom imbedded in the hearts 
of all patriotic Lithuanians continues to 
carry on its fight for liberty. In 1940 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
forcibly imposed a Communist admin- 
istr-tion on this small nation against its 
will. In June of that year, the Soviet 
troops occupied Lithuania and inflicted 
upon the peoples of that nation a typical 
Communist type of election with tie re- 
sult that it was incorporated into the 
U.S. 5S. R. 

At that time the then acting Secretary 
of State, Hon. Sumner Welles issued a 
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strong statement and among other things 
he emphasized that— 

The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. They are 
likewise opposed to any form of intervention 
on the part of one state, however powerful, 
in the domestic concerns of any other foreign 
state, however weak. These principles con- 
stitute the very foundation upon which the 
existing relationship between the 21 sover- 
eign republics of the New World rests. The 
United States will continue to stand by these 
principles. 


Last September, the Congress unani- 
mously authorized a resolution to create 
a select committee for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the Katyn Forest massacre 
which was committed at the beginning 
of World War II. As chairman of this 
committee and judging from the evi- 
dence already produced at our hearings, 
it is evident that the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre was but a part of the general pol- 
icy of mass extermination and genocide 
practiced by both Nazi and Communist 
dictators. The people of free countries 
are now beginning to realize that one of 
the basic Communist patterns is to wipe 
out the intelligentsia and leaders of sub- 
jected countries through the practice of 
mass murder and genocide. The prac- 
tice of genocide by one nation upon an- 
other is far more devastating than the 
defeat of a nation in a hot war. 
Throughout the centuries, wars have 
been fought by nations which have re- 
covered and reestablished their national 
identity in due time after hostilities 
ceased. The Soviet practice of genocide 
calls for the permanent destruction of 
the home. Families are arrested and 
the children separated from the parents 
and the parents from each other. These 
prisoners are sent to different parts of 
the far-flung Soviet area. The parents 
are sent to slave-labor camps where the 
average life by reason of the Soviet ex- 
termination policy is from 12 to 24 
months. The children are sent to camps 
where they are indoctrinated into the 
philosophy of communism. If the policy 
of genocide is allowed to continue, a na- 
tion can disappear within the expanse 
of one generation. 

The Soviet policy of genocide is being 
inflicted today upon Lithuania, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Latvia, Estonia, Ukrainia, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Ar- 
menia, and other nations and races. 

The Select Committee for the Inves- 
tigation of the Katyn Forest Massacre 
and the publicity concerning the testi- 
mony presented is being carried through- 
out the world and behind the iron cur- 
tain through the Voice of America. Our 
committee will do a great deal to awaken 
the peoples of the world against what is 
going on in the satellite nations behind 
the iron curtain. 

It is my firm belief that public opin- 
ion throughout the world against the 
uncivilized savagery of genocide will 
contribute more than anything else to 
overthrow the present criminals who are 
ruling the communistic world. The 
fight must continue against this form of 
Slavery. Throughout the centuries of 
world civilization, history does not re- 
cord where dictators who rule by fear 


through murder and imprisonment can 
long survive. 

Lithuania and the other nations now 
under the Communist iron heel will 
eventually be free and reestablish their 
own independence and self-government 
within their borders. 


Young Voters Hope 1952 Politics Will 
Prove New and Different 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE v\ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 9 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contains a significant and thoughtful 
editorial by my friend, Richard P. Tay- 
lor, a third-year student at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Law School. Mr. Taylor 
discusses the coming presidential cam- 
paign from the standpoint of a first 
voter and makes it clear that the views 
which he presents are not only his per- 
sonal opinion but that they are the re- 
sult of several months of inquiry by him- 
self and others among young men in 
colleges, in the armed services, and in 
various occupations. 

Because I believe that this editorial 
presents a challenge to the leadership of 
our political parties, I recommend it to 
the consideraticn of every Member of 
Congress as well as all of those in posi- 
tions of political influence in this coun- 
try. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Younc VorTers Hope 1952 Po.rrics WIL. Prove 
NEw AND DIFFERENT 


(By Richard P. Taylor) 


Political sights will have to be raised con. 
siderably if either party is to arouse much 
enthusiasm among the younger male voters 
in 1952. 

This isn't a gripe, but just an effort to 
describe how those of us who will vote for 
the first time feel about the coming presi- 
dential election and politics generally. Lest 
anybody take the opinions presented here 
as a one-man version, let me say that they 
are based on several months’ inquiry by 
myself and a number of others in different 
States. They represent views of young men 
in college, in the Armed Forces and in vari- 
ous lines of work—enough of them to reflect 
a trend in thinking. 

One point of agreement is what we re- 
gard as the prior considerations in the 1952 
election. Most of us will either be in service 
somewhere or subject to military call dur- 
ing the 4 years of the next administration. 
We keenly realize just how much the com- 
petence of that administration will mean to 
the Nation and to our own future. in such 
circumstances we want a leadership in which 
we can have confidence and policies that will 
inspire our faith ana respect. These are a 
lot more important to us than any political 
shibboleths. 

This estimate of what matters most is 
fairly indicative of how we feel about the 
approaching election and politics in general. 
The fact is that the younger voters of this 
period are neither very party-minded nor 
stirred by the common stock-in-trade of 
party politics. Any inquiry will show that 
the party affiliations of a great many of us 


represent nothing stronger than a leaning 
toward one party or the other. This can be 
attributed to the loosening of party ties that 
has been under way for the past 20 years, 
which is most of our lifetime. 

But there is another and more significant 
reason. Both parties have failed to offer 
anything vital enough to arouse our enthusi- 
asm or win our active loyalty. 

They have given us plenty to be against 
and little to be for. Most of the political 
speeches and arguments we hear or read 
consist largely of denunciation of the op- 
posing party, liberally garnished with catch- 
words and scare phrases. This standardized 
sort of appeal may gratify the partisan- 
minded, but it leaves younger voters cold. 
The rake-offs and the misuse of influence 
within the administration, the smears and 
the tendency to wring all the strife possible 
out of every situation and every issue have 
already created a political deficiency account 
so far as we are concerned. 

What we would like now is something 
positive, not negative, that faces up to the 
realties. We are living in the continual 
shadow of war—real, not cold, to our gen- 
eration. This country has assumed the 
chief role in a tension-filled world without 
either well-defined policies or a leadership 
commensurate with the task. Nor are we 
reassured by certain things happening at 
home, where we see the danger that the 
growing demands of Government and the 
excesses of a scare psychology may cause the 
loss of some of the very rights and privi- 
leges we are trying to defend. And the 
moral sag, both in Government and out, 
means a weakened reserve of national 
strength behind us while we are in service. 

These ave the questions we shall have in 
mind durh.g the 1952 campaign. They seem 
to us to call for two things from a party 
which bids for our votes. One is a clear ex- 
pression of American ideals and purposes 
that accord with the neds and circum- 
stances of the time. The other is the nomi- 
nation of the best man available for the 
Presidency, chosen not to fit some political 
pattern, but because he has the qualities 
that match up with the requirements of the 
job. We are less interested in good party 
men than in good leadership. 

This is the general attitude, as we found 
it, of younger voters toward the present 
political issues. There is no reason to doubt 
that it is equally true of other voters. We 
feel that a majority of them also want a 
change, not simply in administration but 
in political standards and values. 

(Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Taylor is a resident 
of Swarthmore, Pa., and a third-year student 
at the University of Virginia Law School.) 


The Brussels Conference < + 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W.REED =< 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the CoNnGrEssIoNAL REcorD, I 
include herein an address by Commis- 
sioner Edward M. O'Connor, of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, at the Na- 
tional Resettlement Conference in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on January 18, 1952: 

On November 26, 1951, there was convened 
at Brussels, Belgium, a conference of some 
23 nations of the free world. The Belgian 
Government acted as host to this confer- 
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ence, which was brought about primarily 
through the initiative exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The purposes 
of this conference were to discuss the prob- 
lems growing out of overpopulation in cer- 
tain of the Western European nations, the 
current effect these problems have upon the 
stability of the free world, the future dan- 
gers these problems were likely to create, and 
finally to determine what course of action 
was most likely to bring the fullest and 
most practical remedy to these problems. 

There is a long history of human events 
preceding the Brussels Conference which 
might very well be considered the prime mo- 
tivation for the convening of the conference. 
Time will not permit me a detailed analysis 
of all these historic events, but a few high 
lights may lead us to a better understanding 
of the reasons behind American leadership 
in this matter. 

It is a fact of history that the unbalanced 
relationship between the requirements of 
man and the resources n to survival 
has caused great human migrations. Man 
in search of these resources for survival has 
traveled over vast areas of the world. Some 
of these early mass migrations were peaceful 
in character, while others were attended by 
brutal warfare—even to the extent of wip- 
ing out entire civilizations. But in all these 
early mass migrations, there stands out the 
factor of compulsion—compulsion brought 
about by the unbalanced relationship be- 
tween the requirements of man and the re- 
sources necessary to survival. 

This same factor of compulsion played a 
dominant role in the populating and de- 
velopment of the New World. It is true that 


other reasons drove people from their native 
lands to the uncertainties of the New World, 
such as religious and political persecution; 
but again, the vast majority migrated be- 
cause the civilization of which they were a 
part did not permit them to enjoy the hu- 
man essentials to which man, as man, is en- 


titled. 

The century in which we live has wit- 
nessed t\vo devastating wars; both brought 
about by actual or claimed necessity by one 
branch of the human family for a fuller 
participation in the resources of survival. 
It is worthless for us to argue whether this 
necessity was actual or claimed, because the 
fact remains that civilization has suffered the 
consequences of two wars. In each instance 
the leader first secured his followers by loud 
and grandiose promises of a fuller share in 
the resources for survival. 

In the wake of World War IT, we witnessed 
events which brought about a further un- 
balancing between the requirements of man 
and the resources for survival. These events 
have either taken place in Western Europe, 
or the end result of these events has come to 
rest upon one or several nations in that area. 

The expulsion by the Soviet Union of be- 
tween ten and twelve million persons of 
German ethnic origin from the areas overrun 
by the Red armies during the course of the 
war is one of the saddest chapters in history. 
This expulsion, coupled with the action of the 
Soviet Union in unilaterally reordering the 
borders of occupied Poland and Germany— 
at terrible cost to the people of both coun- 
tries—has put a dangerously heavy burden 
upon the democratic leadership of Western 
Germany. Some indication of this burden 
may t> taken from the. fact that Western 
Germany was required to import approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its food requirements 
last year, and food certainly rates a high 
priority in the scale of resources for survival. 

Italy, with the highest birth rate of all 
the Western European nations, and one 
which before the outbreak of World War II 
was forced to develop a governmental spon- 
sored emigration program to relieve over- 
population, has paid and continues to pay a 
heavy price to retain its stature as a free 
nation. The loss of its former colonies has 


had a drastic effect upon the normal emigra- 
tion program, because the colonies were their 
best outlet for emigrants. In addition, over 
500,000 ethnic Italians were expelled from the 
colonies and the general Mediterranean area, 
and returned to an overcrowded Italy. The 
situation was further aggravated by the ced- 
ing of the former Italian territory of Venezia 
Giulia to Yugoslavia, which in turn caused 
the expulsion or flight of some 140,000 ethnic 
Italians from that territory to Italy. 

Greece has suffered the devastating re- 
sults of World War II, and before these dam- 
ages could be repaired, the Kremlin forces in 
the form of so-called guerrillas descended 
upon this land to cause even greater damage. 
The dislocation of population, the wiping out 
of entire villages and towns, and the destruc- 
tion of land and physical resources which re- 
sulted from these aggressive acts, has put a 
dangerous burden upon this small, but free, 
nation. The all-out effort at reclaiming 
land, the rebuilding of the villages and towns 
still falls far short of the basic requirements 
of the native population. They too must de- 
velop a program of emigration in order to 
relieve the tension which grow out of over- 
population. 

The Netherlands prior to World War II was 
able to maintain a proper balance in popula- 
tion, due primarily to their orderly and long- 
range settlement programs in their colonies. 
The traditional, healthy birth rate of the 
Netherlands was compensated by the easy 
facility with which its people could migrate 
to the colonies and become rapidly estab- 
lished as permanent settlers without cutting 
all ties with the homeland. With the loss of 
her major colonies, the long-range settlement 
programs came to a virtual standstill. On 
top of this, thousands upon thousands of her 
nationals, together with their families, were 
repatriated to the homeland from the former 
colonies. Thus, the Netherlands must de- 
velop a new means of maintaining her long- 
range settlement programs if the necessary 
balances are to be maintained and a healthy 
society preserved. 

Still another element has been added 
which tends to sharpen the problem of pop- 
ulation balances in Western Europe. The 
oppressive tactics of the Soviet Union, as 
reflected in all the areas under its control 
and domination, has caused a constant flow 
of refugees from the East. These refugees 
have come from every one of the countries 
under the heel of the Kremlin, and from the 
eastern zones of Germany and Austria. To- 
day the vast majority come from Eastern 
Germany and Austria, and it is apparent 
that escape from the satellite states and the 
Soviet Union is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. However, we should be mindful that 
circumstances of the future may reverse this 
trend—so uncertain are the days in which 
we live. 

The western nations have continued to up- 
hold the traditional principle of asylum for 
those fleeing religious and political persecu- 
tion. It is indeed significant to note that 
three countries which by virtue of their geo- 
graphical position are required to uphold 
this principle despite the fact they already 
are burdened by overpopulation—Germany, 
Italy, and Greece. Austria, Turkey, and 
Sweden are likewise demonstrating their ad- 
herence to this principle, again because their 
geographical position makes it necessary. 

And, finally, we may not lose sight of the 
red vulture—perched upon her emblem of 
world conquest—viewing with satisfaction 
the destructive results which come from 
overpopulation in any area of the world. She 
is mindful of the fact that unemployment 
and underemployment are the fertile 
grounds for discontent. She delights in the 
knowledge that so long as this condition 
prevails it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
bring about economic, social, and political 
stability. Her treacherous nestlings are busy 
fomenting every possible discord, suspicion, 
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and despair among the people, speeding the 
day when chaos may permit her victory with- 
out the need of resorting to armed invasion. 

The Congress of the United States took 
early recognition of the problems which were 
developing as a result of the forced migra- 
tions of people into free Europe. One of 
the most significant and far-seeing amend- 
ments to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
was section 16. Through this amendment, 
which received overwhelming support in the 
Congress, clear recognition was given to the 
need for intergovernmental action in meet- 
ing the problem. This was fcllowed by an 
amendment to the ECA Act, which author- 
ized the Administrator to take such steps 
as were likely to bring about a movement 
of surplus workers and their families to areas 
of the world in need of their services. In 
the last session of Congress, there was laid 
out in the Mutual Security Act a course of 
action which called upon the nations of the 
free world to make a full evaluation of the 
population factors in Western Europe and 
having done so, to develop a program of rem- 
edy which would be of benefit to the com- 
munity of free people. 

These are some of the high lights which 
led to the Brussels Conference. Now, for the 
significant accomplishments of the confer- 
ence. They arc related not in the sense of 
their relative importance, because you best 
can give that evaluation. 

There was expressed a clear concern over 
the use of such terminology as surplus pop- 
ulation or overpopulation, a feeling that this 
might lead people to think this meant those 
who were misfits, or undesirables, or the un- 
wanted. Such a misunderstanding would, 
of course, be completely inconsistent with 
the facts, and likely would prevent any real 
migration program from developing. It was 
concluded that what this meant was people 
(the most precious treasure of the free world) 
who had useful talents and services to give, 
but for whom there was no opportunity to 
contribute their full worth to society. 

There was stress on the term “settlers” as 
distinguished from “migrants.” This was 
considered a more appropriate descriptive 
term because these people were to be settlers, 
much like those who came to our shores in 
past generations, people who were prepared 
and anxious to improve the resources of their 
new homeland. 

There was strong emphasis cn the neces- 
sity of planned movements of people from 
Europe to countries of settlement. Planning 
being necessary so as to cause the best and 
most rapid integration of the newcomer to 
the opportunities of his new land. Without 
such planning, the dangers to the welfare of 
the settlers, as well as to the economy of the 
receiving country, were apparent. 

There was every evidence that many coun- 
tries not only needed more people but were 
interested in securing them. The benefits 
that historically come to a country of immi- 
gration were warmly recognized. 

There was recognized the practical rela- 
tionship between the need for economic de- 
velopment in some of the receiving countries 
as a parallel to the ability of such countries 
to receive and properly absorb immigrants. 
This recognition was not as fully expressed as 
some of us had hoped, but nevertheless it 
has been woven into the fabric of common 
understanding and will secure more recog- 
nition as the practical operational phases of 
the program are entered into. 

There was established a basis of financial 
participation by the member nations which 
is calculated to bring about the proper con- 
tributions by those who can pay, and yet 
recognizes the equal place in the program 
for nations which are not in a position to 
make equal contributions. Important also 
is the plan to have the migrant assist in the 
financing of the program, either in direct 
payment, or through favorable loans to be 
repaid in a reasonable period of time. 
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It was established that the new interna- 
tional agency was to engage itself solely in 
the overseas movement of people, and that 
intra-European migration would be worked 
out by the countries concerned on a bilateral 
basis or some other agreed-upon method. 

The relationship of normal immigration to 
the program of the new agency was given 
clear definition. The cooperative interna- 
tional effort was to concern itself with move- 
ments of people which otherwise would not 
take place. Thus it is to be a program on 
the plus side of normal immigration. 

The place of the refugee from Communist 
oppression in the international movements 
plan was extended full consideration. The 
refugee was placed in a separate category, 
so that his cause and rights would not be 
lost sight of. Refugees thus are to be af- 
forded every opportunity to migrate from 
Western Europe to new homelands overseas. 
A rather unique principle was established 
with respect to the refugee from communism 
and the countries affording him asylum. 
This principle is known as “Country of first 
asylum.” Here we have a recognition that 
asylum is an essential of our civilization and 
that countries whose geographical location 
is such as to require them to keep an open 
door, do so with the encouragement of other 
free nations. It naturally follows that the 
other free nations will play their part in 
seeing to it that there is a fair spread of 
responsibility among @il in the reestablish- 
ment of these people in new homelands. 

The importance of preserving the integrity 
and unity of the family was not a subject for 
debate, and readily found its full place in 
the understandings arrived at. The family, 
as the keystone of our civilization, could not 
be otherwise in the planning of nations 
which make uy that civilization. 

The need for preserving and strengthen- 
ing the solidarity of the free world was ex- 
pressed in many forms and on numerous 
occasions. As free nations a responsibility 
accrues to the people attached to principles 
of democratic government. A common 
threat to the civilization of which free na- 
tions are a part calls for common and united 
action. The community of free nations can 
remain free only if they are strong. They 
may remain or grow strong only when all 
their pecple are playing a full and useful 
part in the economic, social, political, and 
moral structure of their nation. These 
basics were the real driving force behind 
the accomplishments of the Brussels Con- 
ference. 

Finally, and surely not last on the list 
of attainments, was the creation by 16 par- 
ticipating governments of an instrument to 
give life and meaning to the agreements 
arrived at. There was established the Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental Committee for 
the Movement of Migrants From Europe, to 
be known alphabetically as P. I. C. M. M. E. 
It is expected more free nations will come 
into the provisional arrangement at an early 
date. 

The 16 nations creating the new Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee were 
divided into four categories: The first cate- 
gory was made up of countries of emigra- 
tion; that is, countries who are seeking set- 
tlement in new homelands for some of their 
nationals and refugees from communism. 
Those countries were Germany, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Austria, and Greece. The second 
category covered countries of immigration— 
countries needing additional population and 
sincerely desiring to secure it. Those coun- 
tries were Canada, Australia, Brazil, Chile, 
and Bolivia. Category 3 consisted of in- 
terested countries; that is, countries with 
neither too many nor two few people but 
who, because of the part they recognized 
as necessary for them to play in the com- 
mon planning of free nations, joined the 
committee. Those countries were France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Turkey, and Luxem- 


burg. The fourth category applied to the 
United States, perhaps as a tribute to the 
Congress of the United States which has 
clearly demonstrated its interest in bringing 
about a solution to the overpopulation in 
Western Europe and the fact that the United 
States Government was authorized to con- 
tribute up to $10,000,000 to get a new inter- 
governmental agency organized. The United 
Kingdom, which was not able to become a 
full member because of lack of authority 
from Parliament, participated in all the ses- 
sions of the committee because it is an as- 
sured fact that the United Kingdom will 
become a member in the very near future. 

The plan agreed upon by the member na- 
tions for the first year is to cause the migra- 
tion of approximately 115,000 people from 
Europe to new homelands across the seas. 
This is, of course, over and above the move- 
ment of migrants which will take place un- 
der normal immigration programs. 

In summary, I would like to put before you 
for your consideration three areas of activity 
which seem to be inseparable if we are to 
see a better balance between the require- 
ments of man and the resources for survival. 

1. That all possible measures be taken to 
step up the economies and productive capac- 
ities of all the free nations of Western Eu- 
rope. Great improvement has been made in 
this direction during the past 4 years, but 
there is still a long way to go. 

2. That steps be taken immediately to 
bring about a better distribution of workers 
among all the Western European nations. 
This must, of course, be geared to the require- 
ments of an expanding productive capacity 
of all these nations. Bilateral action in this 
field can be helpful, but it would appear this 
is a task which can best be accomplished 
throuzh the North Atlantic Council. 

3. That the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
From Europe go forward with bold vision 
and determined leadership. The beginnings 
at Brussels are regarded as mediocre in some 
quarters, but there should be no question as 
to the spirit which permeated this confer- 
ence. It was such that intergovernmental 
action was a foregone conclusion but a few 
days after it commenced. This same spirit 
was intensified as the conference progressed. 
It ended on a note of harmony and soli- 
darity, surely a foundation upon which a 
great and necessary human enterprise may 
be built. 

The American initiative in meeting this 
problem can, if maintained, bring everlasting 
benefits tc mankind. When we consider the 
vast areas of the free world which can benefit 
by adding to its population and the great 
benefits which will in turn come to those who 
today are not fully sharing in the resources 
of the civilization in which they live, we are 
immediately challenged by these great pos- 
sibilities for strengthening the free world 
and thus securing a just and lasting peace. 


Why Penalize Southern Industry? 
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HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA as 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include copy of letter from the 
Hon. Rosert L. Doucuton, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
to the Hon. Charles E. Wilson, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, dated 
February 7, 1952, outlining the protest 


of southern Members against the gov- 
ernment’s new purchasing plan as orig- 
inally announced, 

There is no justification for any Gov- 
ernment order to eliminate competitive 
bidding for Government contracts, par- 
ticularly in regard to the textile indus- 
try. Are southern cotton mills to be 
penalized for ability to save the taxpay- 
ers millions of dollars through hard work, 
efficiency, and good management. The 
competitive bid system should be con- 
tinued, particular!y in view of the pre- 
sent financial condition of our country. 


Fesruary 7, 1952. 
Hon. CHaRLEs E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Witson: You are doubtless 
familiar with the uneasiness with which 
your manpower policy statement 4 has been 
received by a great many Members of Con- 
gress and by many segments of industry 
throughout the United States which are lo- 
cated outside of the so-called areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as designated by the 
Bureau of Employment Security each month. 

The North Carolina Members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate met in 
my office Tuesday, February 5, to discuss the 
possible results of this order, and again on 
Wednesday, February 6, at which time your 
chief counsel, Mr. Rodolfo A. Correa, met 
with us to discuss the possible effects on 
various industries by this order. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 6, our Members of 
North Carolina, as well as Members from 
various parts of the country, were present 
at the meeting called by Senator MayYBANK, 
of South Carolina, at which time Mr. Arthur 
Flemming and Mr. Correa were present to 
discuss the order. 

I am sure you can readily understand the 
possible effects on industry if the order 
should be applied to historical distress areas 
as well as to areas where a surplus of man- 
power has occurred due to the effect of the 
Korean war. Messrs, Correa and Flemming 
each explained that section 8 of the order 
was written to take care of this situation, 
and your letter of February 6 to Senator 
MaAyYBANK also set forth that these historical 
distress areas, such as the New England tex- 
tile areas and the Grand Rapids furniture 
area, were not going to be considered in the 
same light as the Detroit area which falls 
under the category of surplus manpower on 
account of the allocation of materials and 
not on account of the migration of industry 
over a long period of time to more favorable 
industrial climates. We also have read 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren's opin- 
ion to you as to legality of the issuance of 
the order. 

In spite of the assurance given the Mem- 
bers of Congress by Messrs. Correa and Flem- 
ming and by your letter to Senator MayBanK, 
I am alarmed at a statement issued by a 
Labor Department spokesman on February 5 
which said: 

“Secretary Tobin's office of Defense Man- 
power already is at work drawing up the 
criteria by which Tobin will certify the sur- 
plus labor areas. * * * The list includes 
such cities as Detroit, Providence, R. I., 
Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton, Pa., and several 
New England textile centers.” 

This spokesman continued to say that 
“other cities classified as having substantial 
unemployment, or labor surplus, are: Brock- 
ton, Fall River, Lawrence, and Lowell, Mass.; 
New York City; Atlantic City, N. J.; Altoona, 
Pottsville, and Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa.; 
Asheville, N. C.; Cumberland, Md.; and Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Terre Haute and Vincennes, 
Ind.; Crab Orchard, Ill.; Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, Tex.; and Laredo, Tex. 

“Spokesmen said the criteria for picking 
cities for help will be ready in a day or so 








and the Department will try to move rapidly 
in getting the certifications to the committee. 

“Flemming said his committee will be set 
up within a week or so. Flemming, who is 
chairman of Wilson’s Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee, would appoint to the new body repre- 
sentatives of the Defense and Labor Depart- 
ments, Atomic Energy Commission, Defense 
Production Administration, General Services 
Administration, Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, and National Production Au- 
thority. 

“The Military and the Central Services Ad- 
ministration, which are the Government's 
main procurement agencies, were instructed 
to ‘take all practicable steps consistent with 
other procurement and military objectives, 
other than price,’ to locate contracts in the 
areas designated.” 

This release by the Labor Department at 
the same time of the assurance given by 
you and members of your organization has 
left considerable doubt in the minds of 
many Members of Congress as to the possi- 
bilities of historical distress areas receiving 
negotiated contracts at the expense of other 
areas in the country. The last paragraph is 
especially disturbing. 

I am writing to request that your office 
furnish me daily, or as often as issued, a 
list of areas which are certified to the new 
committee and full information as to any 
instructions that go to the procurement 
agencies in line with the last paragraph of 
the Labor Department's release mentioned 
above. 

As you probably know, the textile and fur- 
niture and garment industries, which have 
become decentralized over a long period of 
years, are experiencing distress wherever they 
are located. While spokesmen for the New 
England textile area continued to issue 
statements that their plight is due to the 
competition from southern mills, the south- 
ern mills in question generally are running 
on short time and experiencing a definite 
depression as of this moment.” 

The further proposal of the Department of 
Labor to raise the minimum wages of the 
cotton and rayon and woolen industry un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act has greatly dis- 
turbed industry because of the fact that 
such action would be extremely inflationary 
and is a device to raise all wages through 
the mechanics of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
which was enacted before the National Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Your office surely 
must be definitely concerned over this pro- 
posal as such a rise in the minimum wages 
by such a device will mean a rise all along 
the line in the industries affected, and other 
industries in the same areas throughout the 
country would normally have to meet this 
substantial increase—namely, from 87 cents 
per hour in the cotton and rayon industry 
to $1.13% cents an hour, and the present 
minimum of $1.05, cents an hour in the 
woolen-worsted industry to a minimum of 
$1.2614 cents an hour. These proposed min- 
imums are, I am told, the minimums agreed 
upon in the settlement between the unions 
and the mills in the New England textile 
strike of 1951. There is certainly a point 
where such a substantial raise in wages by 
edict would make the cost of goods prohibi- 
tive both to government and to the regular 
civilian trade and create further areas of un- 
employment over and above those created 
if the historical distress areas were favored 
with negotiated contracts from the procure- 
ment agencies of the Government. 

I am sure, Mr. Wilson, that you are as 
much concerned as anyone over the possi- 
bilities of the misuse of the powers given in 
your order, and the information which I 
have requested will allow me and the Mem- 
bers of Congress to keep abreast of the situ- 
ation at all times. 

With assurance of high esteem, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Rozert L. DOUGHTON. 
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Tabulation of Votes on Economy Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO sz 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letters: ‘aa 


CouNcIL or STATE CHAMBERS 
February 14, 1952. 


or COMMERCE, 
Hou. ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Hose Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to our 
telephone conversation this morning, I 
should be very pleased if you would take 
the necessary steps to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my letter of January 
14 responding to one written this council 
by Senator WILLIAM BENTON, of Connecticut, 
on December 15, 1951. 

Senator BENTon placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp of January 31 his letter to 
us, in which he raised certain questions 
concerning a tabulation published by us 
last November 20 showing how Members of 
both Houses of Congress voted on selected 
Federal economy-versus-spending issues. 
My response to him sought to explain how 
we selected the Senate and House measures 
comprising our tabulation. 

I believe that if the Recorp were to con- 
tain both Senator BENTON’s letter and my 
own, Members of Congress would have a 
clearer picture of the methods used by us 
in compiling our voting tabulation, and the 
objectives we sought to achieve by it. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Director of Research. 


JANUARY 14, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator BENToN: Your letter of 
December 16 was most helpful to us of the 
Washington research office of this Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce in reviewing 
and evaluating our first attempt at tabulat- 
ing congressional votes on Federal spending 
versus economy issues which was published 
on November 20. Our consideration and 
study of the thoughtful suggestions con- 
tained in your letter has delayed me in reply- 
ing promptly. 

It pleased us to know that you feel as we 
did, that there was a need for an objective 
tabulation of congressional votes on issues 
involving Federal economy. The response 
from both Congress and the public to our 
tabulation has confirmed our—and, as it 
develops, your—appraisal of the need. 

In a tabulation of congressional roll-call 
votes bearing on any general issue the par- 
ticular propositions listed inevitably involve 
selection. In our case, the criterion for that 
selection was whether or not economy was 
an important factor in the debate as evi- 
denced in floor or committee records. We 
were aware that in some cases the spending- 
versus-economy question was not the sole 
issue. To do justice to all of the factors 
that influenced a Senator's or a Representa- 
tive’s judgment on any public question would 
be impossible in any tabulation. 

Although our State chambers of commerce 
are concentrating their efforts to prevail upon 
the Federal Establishment to ease up on the 
burden of its spending, we did not presume 
to label votes as “right” or “wrong” as is 
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done by both the CIO and A. F. of L. in their 
vote tabulations. The question whether a 
Member of Congress votes “right” or “wrong” 
is a matter for his own conscience to decide. 

In an effort to resolve your questions let 
me take them up point by point as they are 
raised in your letter: 

Our final Senate roll call vote, identified 
for ready reference purposes as “Department 
of Defense appropriations,” involved a vote 
on a motion by Senator FLaNnpers of Vermont 
to recommit the Defense Department appro- 
priation and limit its total to $55,000,000,000. 
The issue of economy properly played a large 
part in the debate which brought it within 
the scope of our tabulation. According to 
administration spokesmen, the present de- 
fense emergency may last a decade or two. 
Thus it is imperative that Congress insist on 
keeping military outlays within bounds of 
our economic capacity to bear the load over 
a long pull, as Senator FLANDER’s amendment 
contemplated. 

The sugar subsidy bill that you cited could 
not have a place in our tabulation because 
the issue of economy was a very minor one in 
the Senate’s consideration of the bill. Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT of Arkansas was the only 
Senator who spoke against the bill—and 
much of his argument was admittedly in a 
jocular vein. Nor did he receive further sup- 
port by way of rebuttal from the three Sena- 
tors who voted with him against the bill after 
reply by the bill's advocates to his argument. 

We think you are right in stating that 
the vote on the ship construction subsidy 
section of the shipping bill should have been 
included in our tabulation, because the 
economy issue did figure prominently in the 
Senate debate on it. We missed it inadvert- 
ently. Another oversight, we think, was our 
failure to follow through in the Senate with 
the same tabulation that we made of House 
votes to override the President’s veto of the 
veterans’ pension bill, for both the Senate 
debate and the President's veto message em- 
phasized the cost factor in this measure. 

But the amendment by Senator WILLIAMS 
of Delaware to end farm price supports is 
another matter. Senator WILLIAMs related it 
directly to the price roll-backs urged by Sena- 
tor DouctaAs of Illinois without debating the 
merits of the measure itself. He argued 
that it was nonsense for the Federal Govern- 
ment to roll back food prices on the one hand 
and support agricultural prices on the other. 
Senator WILLIAMs neither offered nor debated 
the amendment as an economy measure. 

You make an interesting point about in- 
cluding a tabulation of votes on major econ- 
omy proposals of the Hoover Commission as 
another means of showing support or lack of 
it for economy. If only we could have done 
just that. But unfortunately none of these 
measures came out of the committees in 
which they lay buried and, therefore, there 
was no voting to record on them. 

We have given considerable thought to 
your suggestion that in selecting the issues 
to include in our tabulation we use as a 
yardstick the questions whether the taxpayer 
gets something for his money or whether he 
doesn't. 

It would be presumptuous for us, we think 
in compiling our economy-versus-spending 
vote tabulation, to set ourselves up as arbi- 
ters of what Government outlays are good 
for the people and what ones are bad. We 
tried, however, to distinguish between bona 
fide economy proposals and phony ones. In 
this we relied on careful analysis of the vari- 
ous proposals from a budgetary standpoint. 

As you well know, every spending proposal 
put before Congress is supported by a great 
array of plausible arguments and facts at- 
testing to the need therefor. But here we 
are confronted with a fundamental fact, 
namely, that there is a limit to the amount 
of Government spending our free economy 
can stand. The same grim reality faces 
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every household and every business concern 
when making up their own budgets. 

In response to your request, we are sending 
copies of your letter to our executive group. 
We shall also send copies to every State 
chamber of commerce as well as all of the 
members of the council's committee on Fed- 
eral finances. We hope you will have no objec- 
tion to the inclusion of our reply. In addi- 
tion, we shall send your letter along to Wil- 
liam B. Cafky, executive vice president of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 

In behalf of all of us, I wish to thank you 
wholeheartedly for your kind letter of con- 
structive criticism. It was really much ap- 
preciated, for it will help us in preparing a 
much-improved vote tabulation at the end 
of the 1952 session. 

With highest personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALvIn A. BURGER, 
Director of Research. 


The Late Maj. George A. Davis, Jr. e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5? 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the British 
Empire mourns the death of King 
George VI. 

I sorrow at the possible death of an- 
otherman. The man whom I mourn did 
not leave millions in borrowed money for 
his family to live in luxury. This man 
did not die peacefully in bed. He died 
thousands of miles from his homeland, 
crashing to earth like a screaming 
meteor. My man is a symbol, even as 
King George VI is a symbol. 

A United Nations press release of 
February 6, 1952, stresses the power of 
these symbols. This release gives the 
official casualty figures from the be- 
ginning of the United Nations action in 
Korea up to December 31, 1951. It 
reads, in part: 

Country, dead, United Kingdom, 437. 
Country, dead, United States, 17,754. 


The man I mourn is Maj. George A. 
Davis, Jr. He was shot down while fly- 
ing his fifty-ninth mission since going 
into action last November with the 
Three Hundred and _ Thirty-fourth 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron of the 
Fourth Fighter Interceptor Wing. 

I quote in full a United Press dispatch 
from Lubbock, Tex., under the date of 
February 11, 1952: 


Mrs. Dorris Davis accused the Air Force 
today of lying when it said her husband, the 
world’s top jet ace who was shot down yes- 
terday, didn’t want to come home from 
Korea when he had the chance. 

She said she wants an investigation. 

Mrs. Davis, expecting her third child in 
May, learned last night that her husband, 
Maj. George A. Davis, Jr., had been shot 
down. 

She said that the Air Force falsely re- 
ported that Davis didn’t want to come home 
after becoming eligible by bagging his fifth 
MIG. She said he never volunteered for 
Korean duty in the first place and “lost his 
life” in “a war without reason.” 

Air Force public information officers said 
Davis did not want to come home, she said. 


“That is an outright lie, insofar as my 
husband was concerned. I had a letter from 
G. A. after that and he said the decision 
rested with the Air Force. He expected to 
be home for Christmas,” she said. 


Mr. Speaker, unlike these Air Force 
officials now accomplished in double talk, 
Americans were once interested in 
speaking more directly, more honestly, 
more honorably. 

I will give you an example. Over a 
century ago, an American hero wrote: 

Fellow citizens and compatriots. I am 
besieged by a thousand or more of Mexicans 
under Santa Anna. I have maintained a 
continual bombardment for 24 hours and 
have not lost a man. The enemy have de- 
manded surrender at discretion; otherwise, 
the garrison is to be put to the sword if the 
place is taken. I have answered the sum- 
mons with cannon-shot and our flag still 
Waves proudly from the walls. I shall never 
surrender or retreat. Then I call upon you, 
in the name of liberty, of patriotism, and 
of everything dear to the American charac- 
ter, to come to our aid with all dispatch, 
The enemy are receiving reinforcements 
daily and will no doubt increase to three or 
four thousand in 4 or 5 days. Though this 
call may be neglected, I am determined to 
sustain myself as long as possible and die like 
a soldier who never forgets what is due to his 
honor and that of his country. Victory or 
death! 


This battle cry was addressed to “the 
people of Texas, and all Americans in 
the world, commandancy of the Alamo, 
Boxar. February 24, 1836.” 

This masterpiece of patriotism was 
signed: “W. Barrett Travis, lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding.” 

This clarion call of fighting hearts was 
the last word the world was to ever hear 
from the Alamo. 


The American Public Will Not Be Fooled 
by Distorted Facts Cl, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much of late concerning 
Federal taxes, the huge budget, the ef- 
fect of inflation on our economy, and 
similar matters which have a terrific im- 
pact upon our economic and political 
life. There is no sense arguing with 
those who prefer for reasons of their own 
to see only one side of the picture—and 
sometimes it is so extreme and partial 
that the picture becomes distorted be- 
yond recognition. 

The vast ani overwhelming majority 
of our people, however, are an intelligent 
lot. They are deeply interested in the 
affairs of the Nation. They follow major 
developments in the life of the country 
with common sense and make the neces- 
sary deductions in the best interests of 
the Nation as a whole. They are always 
interested in obtaining the facts and 
learning the truth. When they discover 
that the truth is hidden from them, that 
the facts are distorted, that selfish inter- 
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ests are placed before the interests of the 

Nation, that their views are disregarded, 

and that attempts are being made to fool 

the public, they resent such treatment 

and turn their backs on those seeking to 
them. 

In connection with these views I am 
placing in the Recorp an article by the 
noted columnist of the New York Post, 
Sylvia F. Porter, which shows the reac- 
tion of one thinking citizen concerning 
the distortion of facts and misstatements 
being made in this eventful year of 1952. 
Her article is as follows: 

Vicious Strurr 
( By Sylvia F. Porter) 

“This is the way the Republicans hope 
to win?” 

A stanch Republican who is working hard 
to put his party in power in 1952 threw 
that question at me yesterday. Then, with 
an obvious gesture of disgust, he tossed over 
a tiny leaflet now being distributed around 
the country by GOP supporters. 

I read the few lines on the leaflet, winced 
too as I recognized the fallacies. 

Here it is, folks. Study it first, see if your 
reactions are the same as mine. 

The title is “Greatest Collector.” Then 
it goes on: 

“From 1789 to June 30, 1945—156 years— 
Federal tax collections totaled $248,348,- 
394,590. 

“From May 1, 1945, to June 30, 1951—6% 
years—Federal tax collections totaled $260,- 
417,309,430. 

“In a little over 6 years, President Tru- 
man collected $12,068,914,840 more than all 
his predecessors, including Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, collected in 156 years. 

“Maybe Harry Hopkins had the right idea 
after all when he said, “The people are too 
dumb to understand anyway.’ 

“Are you ont of the dumb ones?” 

That's vicious stuff but unless I’m over- 
estimating your intelligence and mine— 
which I’m sure I’m not—it'll boomerang. 

(1) Because you know as I know that un- 
til well into this century Federal tax col- 
lections amounted to virtually nothing. 

We didn’t even have a Federal income tax 
until 1913. Before that, Federal collections 
represented customs and excise taxes—and 
the excise taxes were primarily on liquor 
and tobacco. 

In the great prosperity year of 1929, Fed- 
eral tax collections—mostly from the wealthy 
few—totaled only $4,000,000,000. In all the 
years from 1789 to 1942, collections totaled 
only $144,000,000,000. 

Not until 1942, then (when we were into 
a global war), did Federal tax collections 
soar. And in the 3 years between 1942 and 
1945, the Government collected over $100,- 

To use the comparison of 156 years against 
6% years is downright distortion, therefore. 
And while you may not have as many sta- 
tistics as I have, I'm sure you understand 
this and you know also that our taxes have 
been financing victory and remobilization. 

(2) Because the statistics fail to take into 

tion the violent changes in the 
value of our dollar—and unless these changes 
are considered, the comparison becomes ut- 
terly meaningless. 

Since this is a long-range comparison, let's 
go along on that basis and assume the 1900 
dollar was worth 100 cents. 

That 1900 dollar is worth 31 cents today. 
The citizen who paid tobacco taxes in 1900 
with 100-cent dollars is paying income taxes 
now with 3l-cent dollars. Which puts it 
all in a different light. 

(3) Because during these years wages, 
profits, incomes, prices have been going up 
and up too—and again, the comparison be- 
comes meaningless unless this is taken into 
consideration. 








The factory worker who earned 23 cents 
an hour, an average in 1900, is getting an 
average of $1.50-plus an hour today. Can 
you compare the burden of, say, a $100 tax 
bill on these two men? 

Our tax system demands deep questioning. 
To millions of us, caught in a price-tax 
squeeze, this is a real, a very personal thing. 

But this is not the intelligent way to dis- 
cuss taxes or to attack Truman—or to do 
anything. This is an insult to our intelli- 
gence, this is such clear distortion that it 
repels. 

To any Republican distributing this leaflet, 
I might answer his question with a question, 
“Are you one of the dumb ones who thinks 
I'm dumb enough to swallow this?” 





Wire Tapping Again 
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HON. KENNETH B. keatinc!\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Judith 
Coplon’s guilt was established by a jury 
verdict and declared by the court of ap- 
peals to be plain. Yet, she may escape 
punishment for one of the most detest- 
able crimes imaginable because of the 
fact that some of the evidence establish- 
ing her guilt was obtained through wire 
tapping. To meet that problem, I have 
introduced a bill and urged early action 
to give to the FBI and other investigative 
agencies the right to collect evidence by 
intercepting messages and to use that 
evidence in court in cases involving sabo- 
tage, treason, and other crimes relating 
to the national security. 

While this bill may need some changes, 
it is imperative that the important sub- 
ject receive early attention, as is pointed 
out in the accompanying editorial from 
the Washington Post. 


The editorial follows: 
Wire TaPPiInGc AGAIN 


Conflicting decisions by two circuit courts 
of appeals, plus the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to review the cases, will make it diffi- 
cult for the Government to obtain another 
conviction of Judith Coplon for espionage. 
This has nothing to do with Miss Coplon’s 
guilt; after her trial along with Valentin 
Gubitchev, the Federal court of appeals in 
New York declared that her guilt was “plain.” 
The trouble is that in both the New York 
and Washington trials of Miss Coplon, FBI 
agents violated the law in gathering evidence. 
The most flagrant of these violations was 
disclosed by the admission of "BI agents at a 
New York pretrial hearing that they had 
tapped telephone conversations between Miss 
Coplon and her attorney. 

This was done, to be sure, while the FBI 
was watching Miss Coplon to prevent her 
from disappearing and not for the purpose 
of detecting her legal plans. But the in- 
evitable effect was to violate the lawyer- 
client relationship. The tapping of con- 
fidential conversations between lawyer and 
client is both illegal and repugnant to 
American tradition; it is as if someone were 
recording a man's confession to his priest. 
The evidence in the Coplon case serves to 
show how far this practice has outrun the 
law. The Federal Communications Act, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, plainly 
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forbids wiretapping. But the Department of 
Justice has sanctioned wiretapping by the 
FBI in certain specific cases involving in- 
ternal security, relying on a tenuous and 
to our mind illegal “authorization” by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1940. This “authoriza- 
tion” reportedly has been continued tacitly 
by President Truman. 

As a practical matter, wiretapping is in- 
duiged in not only by the FBI—which acts 
only on sanction by the Attorney General— 
but also by police departments and promis- 
cuously by assorted private eyes. Obviously 
this uncontrolled practice presents a grave 
danger to American liberties. The reason 
that it is condoned is primarily a fear that 
other American liberties are being endan- 
gered by criminals undermining the secur- 
ity of the United States. Hence the need 
for Congress to right the balance by en- 
acting a new and precise law governing 
wiretapping. 

Representative KeaTinc is sponsoring a 
bill which would permit Federal] intelli- 
gence and law-enforcement agencies to tap 
telephone wires in specific cases upon au- 
thorization by a Federal judge. Authoriza- 
tion would be obtained in much the same 
manner as search warrants are now ob- 
tained—upon a showing of probable cause— 
and would be limited to crimes affecting 
the national security, such as espionage. 
The bill would make willful violations a 
felony, with penalties of $10,000 fine or 2 
years’ imprisonment. 

In our opinion, the Keating bill ought 
to be tightened up substantially, particu- 
larly to narrow and define the conditions 
under which authorizations could be issued 
as well as to define the manner in which 
information so obtained could be used. 
Even a tight law, of course, would involve 
some danger of harm to innocent persons, 
and the possibility of abuse at the hands 
of inattentive judges would remain. But 
the major objective now must be to bring 
wiretapping within control of the law. 
We do not think that the dangers of care- 
fully limited wiretapping in a narrow range 
of cases, with stiff criminal penalties for 
violation, would be as serious as the dangers 


of the present indiscriminate invasions of 
privacy. 





Oil for New England 
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oF 5% 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE N 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial from a re- 
cent issue of the Boston Sunday Post, 
Boston, Mass.: 


Om For NEw ENGLAND 


New England has been watching with close 
attention—and a financial interest—the 
squabble between two Government agencies 
over the price of fuel oil for this area. The 
firing has been hot and heavy since the 
threat of a shortage became acute a month 
ago, and latest news on the subect is both 
ominous and reassuring. 

At least we are going to have enough oil 
to finish out the season, providing a threat- 
ened strike can be avoided, thanks to the 
action of 14 major suppliers in promising to 
ship up to 3,000,000 more barrels from the 
Gulf coast to take care of all demands, Also, 
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the price to consumers will remain une 
changed for the present, but there is a dis- 
tinct probability of price increase next year 
in the provisions for a careful review of price 
ceilings before June 1. 

That is the first concession made by the 
OFS in this direction since the start of its 
running feud with the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense, known as PAD, over 
prices charged in this area. The PAD has 
been vociferous in its demands for a half- 
cent increase per gallon in price ceilings. 
But since this would cost New England con- 
sumers at least $15,000,000, while increased 
transportation expenses have been generally 
Placed at $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, OPS, in 
the person of blunt Michael DiSalle, put its 
foot down and said “No.” 

It was Mr. DiSalle’s plan to provide a sub- 
sidy to offset the rise in hauling costs since 
last summer. That seemed like an equitable 
arrangement, since it was the cheapest way 
out of the difficulty and no group would be 
able to benefit at the expense of another. 
But this move to aid New England, as have 
others with a similar objective in the past, 
hit a snag when Washington's bureaucrats 
got wind of it. 

High defense mobilization authorities, for 
some mysterious reason, objected to the idea 
and it had to be abandoned. OPS had no 
recourse but to promise some relief for next 
year if the oil companies would come 
through for the critical period ahead. That 
is why we feel certain that the 12.6 cent 
price standard per gallon now prevailing in 
Greater Boston will not last much longer 
and that it will go up, perhaps as high as 
13 cents, in the June 1 announcement. By 
that date Mr. DiSalle won't be on the job 
any more. 

Thus New England has been dealt an- 
other—if delayed—blow in its now familiar 
role as “stepchild” of the democracy. There 
was no reason for killing the subsidy, except 
that some taxpayer in South Dakota or Utah 
might object to carrying an infinitesimal 
fraction of its weight. And there was no 
reason for the developing shortage that 
forced this crisis action. This was nothing 
new, but the annual recurrence of a familiar 
story. PAD should have seen it coming far 
in advance. With its power to allocate sup- 
plies, it could have made sure we would 
have enough oil to carry us through the 
winter instead of waiting for the squeeze 
and then shouting for price increases more 
than double the extra haulage cost. 

The tanker problem is one that could well 
bear scrutiny, too. As recently as last sum- 
mer these boats were charging as little as 
1 cent a gallon to haul oil from the produc- 
ing area to New England. Now, because of 
thriving business and the world shortage of 
such bottoms, they are charging close to 
34 cents and getting away with it. Regula- 
tion is difficult because many of these tank- 
ers are registered under foreign flags. They 
go where they can get the most money and 
are squeezing all they can out of the inde- 
pendent producers. 

The major companies, of course, own their 
own tankers.and do not have to contend with 
such prohibitive fees. Together they handle 
92 percent of our business. But they are 
finding it increasingly hard to stick to the 
New England run when the situation is 
tailor-made for higher profits in foreign 
countries where inflexible ceilings do not 
interfere. If we had more storage space, 
enough oil could be brought in during the 
spring and summer when rates are lowest 
to take care of our year-round needs. But 
under present conditions we are an easy prey 
for these recurring shortages and unneces- 
sary price rises. 

It is time some serious thought be given 


to solving this problem on a permanent 
basis. 
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Veterans of Korea Deserve Same Benefits 
as Other Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 54 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment I have submitted to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, which is 
now considering several bills to extend all 
of the benefits granted to World War II 
veterans to those who have served in our 
Armed Forces since the outbreak of the 
conflict in Korea. Among these bills is 
also H. R. 2153 which I introduced on 
January 29, 1951, advocating the exten- 
sion of such benefits. My statement is 
as follows: 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 2153 To THE House Com- 
MITIEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I have always been deeply interested 
in the welfare of our veterans. I have not 
only been sympathetic to their needs, but 
have supported all constructive measures to 
aid veterans in their rehabilitation and re- 
integration into civilian life because I feel 
very strongly that the men who have sacri- 
ficed so much of themselves for their country 
and for its future deserve our unquestioned 
support. 

A year ago, in January 1951, it was my 
privilege to introduce a bill, H. R. 2153, to 
grant certain benefits provided for veterans 
of World War II to those of our men who are 
on active service with the Armed Forces in 
the Korean conflict. I am very happy to 
know that your committee is now giving due 
consideraiton to my bill and I trust that 
favorable action will soon be forthcoming to 
benefit this latest crop of war veterans, whose 
heroism against the hordes of communism is 
well-known to us. 

My bill proposes to amend pertinent provi- 
sions of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, so as to insure that veterans of our 
Armed Forces in the Korean war shall be 
entitled to the same or similar benefits ac- 
corded to World War II veterans under the 
above statutes. In other words, veterans of 
the Korean war would be provided with the 
same insurance coverage as World War II 
veterans, they would have the same educa- 
tional rights, the same privileges under the 
loan-guaranty program, as well as the same 
employment rights and readjustment 
benefits. 

I am convinced that a measure of this 
sort is self-explanatory and does not require 
extended justification on my part. It is a 
fair and just measure which all of our citi- 
zens will readily understand and which they 
will heartily approve. Surely, those men who 
have undergone many long months of rigor- 
ous action under extreme climatic conditions 
and have experienced great privations and 
suffered heavy casualties at the hands of a 
ruthless enemy, are entitled to our recogni- 
tion of their services to this country and to 
every legitimate benefit which a grateful 
nation is able to extend to the defenders 
of its present and future security. They 
are veterans of war in every sense of the 
term and as such they deserve treatment of 
equal status and equal recognition as that 
accorded to our veterans of previous wars. 
Already the war in Korea has proven to be 


the third costliest in American history in 
terms of total casualties suffered by our 
Armed Forces. 

We can not and dare not dismiss this mat- 
ter so lightly... We cannot say that the men 
who fought for and defended their country 
in one war are entitled to certain benefits, 
while those who fought and bled for it in 
another war are not entitled to the same 
benefits. This would have a very bad psy- 
chological effect on those in the armed serv- 
ices now and those preparing to enter our 
Armed Forces in the coming months and 
years. It is imperative that our youth will 
be reassured that, in return for their sacri- 
fices to this country, they will not be forgot- 
ten or neglected. 

I want to thank your committee for ex- 
tending me the courtesy of presenting this 
statement. I know you will deal justly and 
act fairly in the matter. 


Adult Education in Springfield, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO es 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 2 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of Members of Con- 
gress to the one-hundredth anniversary 
of formal adult education in Springfield, 
Mass., as celebrated by the Springfield 
Adult Education Council and the citi- 
zens of Springfield and the surround- 
ing community. 

The Springfield Adult Education 
Council sponsored an evaluation to find 
out how all organizations can contribute 
more effectively to the life of the com- 
munity. 

Now here is outlined the adult educa- 
tion council’s findings in answer to their 
question, What did we learn? 


WHat Drm We LEARN? 
SPRINGFIELD IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE IN 


Higher than average income permitting 
greater expenditures for both necessities and 
luxuries, relief and assistance lists shorter 
than in many cities of our size, diversifica- 
tion of industries resulting in stable econ- 
omy. 

Good recreational facilities; crime rate ex- 
ceptionally low; lack of prejudice note- 
worthy; means of communication, news- 
papers and radio, serve the city well; su- 
perior community agencies with superior in- 
teraction. 

Typical adult has spent one and one-half 
more years in school than national average; 
few cities of our size have greater number of 
high school and college graduates; public 
school system rates high nationally; nearly 
10,000 adults enrolled annually in evening 
adult classes; numerous organizations edu- 
cation-minded. 

Cultural opportunities exceptionally high; 
Springfield symphony orchestra unique; 
54,000 library card holders, higher per capita 
than other communities; museums on quad- 
rangle, exceptionally high standards and 
attendance. 

BUT IT COULD BE BETTER 

Young adults: Group least organized, not 
joiners; only 6 of 124 community organiza- 
tions studied have average age under 30 
years; hold few offices; belong to more in- 
formal groups; visit more than older people; 
least satisfied of any age group with present 
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conditions; ready for change; desire to learn, 
but not acquainted with wide variety of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Older adults: One-half men interviewed 
retired from active business; number of 
friendly visits declining; interests usually 
shrunken to one or none; tendency to with- 
draw from community and other activities; 
offices and committee membership dropped 
after age 65; 61 percent above 65 have 
dropped even informal associations. 

Prejudiced adults: Young people less 
prejudiced; 71 percent prejudiced statements 
from people 50 years or over; prejudices ex- 
pressed more racial than religious; those re- 
vealing prejudice less well educated, poorer 
voting record, participating in fewer activi- 
ties, no office holders; persons belonging to 
no organizations most prejudiced; church- 
goers least prejudiced. 


VOTERS AND NONVOTERS 


High voting records—persons above 25 
years, long time residents, middle and upper 
social economic groups, community-minded 
citizens. 

Poor voting records—young adults 18-25 
years, adults with less schooling, adults in a 
lower social economic group, persons living 
in Springfield five years or less. Social 
isolates are civic ciphers, 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT WHAT WE LEARNED? 


Young adults: Organize informal neigh- 
borhood groups; practical courses for young 
marrieds—child care, nutrition, home mak- 
ing, home building, occupational, recreation- 
al, and consumer education; informal dis- 
cussions of national problems; short courses, 
even single sessions in neighborhood centers 
on nonjoiner basis. Let them do the plan- 
ning. 

Older adults: Combat desire to stay out of 
things by organizing all types of opportun- 
ities for companionship, good times, new ex- 
periences; plan training for suitable em- 
ployment; provide counseling for planning 
economic security, family adjustments, 
health problems; encourage attendance at 
group activities in which all ages are repre- 
sented; do not feature age segregation. 
Again let them do the planning. 

Prejudiced adults: Work with the young 
while working with the adults; concentrate 
on making joiners of these persons; bring 
about exposure to diverse points of views; 
continue planning of programs aimed speci- 
fically at intercultural education. 

Nonvoters: Make good citizenship pro- 
grams more attractive to the young adults; 
show the less educated and the less favored 
economically how their interests are in- 
volved; make a conscious effort to draw the 
newcomers into established groups; invite 
the isolate to a club meeting (maybe he is 
shy). 

NotTe.—Club leaders might like to know. 

Adult education in club programs: In 131 
organizations time allotment for education 
ranges from 2 percent to 46 percent, averages 
25 percent; one-half hour of typical meeting 
relates to adult education; in typical year’s 
program this would average 77 hours. 

Joiners and nonjoiners (50 organizations 
representing 10,000 members) : Joiners, down- 
town from Pearl Street to Longmeadow line, 
Hill section, Forest Park section, 16 acres; 
Nonjoiners north of the Arch, Boston Road 
section, Indian Orchard. 

You might try to— 

Extend adult education in club programs. 
Examine your club program for the year— 
2 percent or 46 percent—aim for at least 25 
percent; leadership training, educational 
aids, and study materials easily available. 

Extend the area of joiners. Analyze your 
membership lists from standpoint of who 
lives where; nonjoiner areas have a few mem- 
bers in all groups; get them to act as mis- 
sionaries for increasing the membership from 
their residence area. 








Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the Springfield Adult Education group 
for the work they have always done and 
I hope and believe they will continue. It 
is worthy and valuable. 





By Any Name, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Is a Fraud on the American People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing World War II the present adminis- 
tration trotted out the perennial St. 
Lawrence seaway garbed in the cloak of 
national defense, yet we won the war 
without this alleged strategic project. 

Recently President Truman in his an- 
nual budget message revived the old 
slogan that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
necessary for our national defense, and 
in the same breath asked for five billion 
dollars of new taxes to support his swol- 
len budget of $85,400,000,000. 

The following editorial from the Janu- 
ary 21, 1952 issue of the Wilkes-Barre, 
(Pa.) Times-Leader expresses the views 
of many newspaper editors throughout 
the Nation, as they ponder over the huge 
budget submitted by President Truman 
for the fiscal year 1953 beginning next 
July 1. 

The editorial follows: 


Seaway Now PROJECTED AS STRATEGIC 
NECESSITY 


In his annual budget message to Congress 
today, President Truman appealed for ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence seaway on the 
grounds that it is a strategic necessity. By 
any name, it is still a fraud on the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Truman’s predecessor attempted to 
foist it on the country under the guise of 
a defense project. In fact, the public was 
warned at the onset of the Second World 
War that it was vital to victory. Yet, it was 
not authorized and we seemed to have man- 
aged very well without it. 

Since the United States is confronted with 
a@ new international crisis, the President finds 
it convenient to describe it as a strategic 
necessity. But it is no more justified now 
under that designation than it was a decade 
ago wearing a uniform. 

The only strategy, involved in the St. Law- 
rence development, is to get the United 
States taxpayers to foot the bill for an un- 
dertaking that would mean economic sui- 
cide to them. Why should millions of Amer- 
icans be penalized through taxation and loss 
of earnings to put across a pet scheme of the 
Fair Deal? 

Thinking in Washington, so far as the 
seaway is concerned, has not changed. Dur- 
ing the Roosevelt regime, those in high places 
were willing to jeopardize the war effort by 
diverting men, money, and materials to ac- 
complish their purpose. Today, the same 
philosophy of Government prevails in the 
Nation's Capital. 

The Truman administration should be in- 
formed in no uncertain terms that a war is 
in progress in Korea aad a general conflagra- 
tion is threatened. Certainly the present is 
no time for boondoggling. The seaway could 
not be justified as an economic necessity, 
even if the country were in the midst of a 
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depression and the Government were en- 
deavoring to make work for idle Americans. 

If Canada wants to go ahead on its own, 
that is none of our business. Let Canada 
proceed, by all means. Could it be the moves 
in Ottawa are just grandstand plays to give 
the administration in Washington a talking 
point? 

From beginning to end the seaway has been 
cloaked in deception. Mr. Truman’s recom- 
mendation of a $20,000,000 appropriation in 
today’s budget message is an example. That, 
of course, is just intended as a token pay- 
ment to open the door. Even the estimate 
of $800,000,000 is low. Two decades ago, it 
was stated that the job, when finished, would 
exceed a billion. The chances are at today’s 
prices it would be twice that much. And 
the President asks for $20,000,000. That's 
like an appeal for a nickel to buy a tailor- 
made suit of clothes. 

The seaway, in the first place, failed when 
presented as a treaty. It would again on 
that basis, so the administration is trying to 
circumvent the Constitution by making it a 
matter of congressional resolution and exec- 
utive agreement. 

If Congress wants to keep faith with con- 
stituents, it will continue to repudiate the 
seaway as its predecessors have done in the 
public interest. 





Welcoming Address of VFW Commander 
in Chief Frank C. Hilton at Congres- 
sional Banquet February 5, 1952. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ‘dae 
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OF ARKANSAS 
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Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the evening of February 5 the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States honored Members of the Congress 
who have served in the Armed Forces 
with a banquet at the Statler Hotel. 
The address of welcome on that occasion 
by Commander in Chief Frank C. Hilton 
was an excellent statement and many 
Members of Congress were privileged to 
hear his expression of appreciation and 
an outline of some of the objectives of 
the organization. There was an inspir- 
ing reference in the commander’s state- 
ment to the interest of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in world peace, and the 
applause which greeted references to our 
desire for peace indicates that tl.ose who 
have borne the burdens of war are anx- 
ious to see world peace prevail. The ad- 
dress further included statesmanlike ref- 
erences to cooperation with nations allied 
with us in the struggle for freedom and 
justice. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Commander Hilton’s address as 
follows: 

Distinguished guests, Members of the Con- 
gress, senior officers of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, national officers, depart- 
ment commanders, and comrades of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
welcome. 

We greet you of the Congress who once 
served in the Armed Forces as our particular 
guests of honor. 

It is not only my privilege as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars, but a solemn honor, to greet such a 
large number of our most distinguished lead- 
ers in Government, military and civil life. 

I say “solemn honor” because I am keenly 
aware of tke burdens and responsibilities 
that are yours as our country and the Free 
World meet the problems of a large-scale 
cold war, and at the same time face a formi- 
dable Red foe in what is by no means a small, 
local hot war. As old soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines and airmen, we welcome the represent- 
atives of the Armed Forces here tonight. 
We once served with you. We shall always 
be with you in spirit. 

You senior representatives of the Armed 
Forces are reminded that our honored guests 
of the Congress were at one time either sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, or marines. We ap- 
preciate what both Congress and you have 
done to rearm our country. And Americans 
all, I know that you join with me tonight in 
our thoughts for and gratitude to our fight- 
ing men overseas. To those brave men in 
Korea, we send a special greeting—to them 
goes heartfelt gratitude for their sacrifice 
and devotion to duty. 

This dinner is a custom of two decades. 
And at the outset, I say with sincerity that 
you were not invited to talk veterans’ busi- 
ness or shop. Our purpose was to arrange 
a get-together, a gesture of appreciation for 
what you have done to help our veterans in 
the past; a social affair at which our visiting 
VFW officials and comrades would have the 
opportunity to meet their Members of the 
Congress and national leaders of the Gov- 
ernment and the Armed Forces. 

We have had the privilege this week to 
visit the Congress, to be briefed by and to 
put questions to the Department of Defense 
and other Government agencies. This is alla 
part of a continuing education in democracy. 

In my more than 50,000 miles of travel 
throughout the States as commander in 
chief of the Veterans’ of Foreign Wars, I 
have found the American people deeply con- 
cerned with all that is being done in Wash- 
ington. Sometimes, you will agree, it is a 
bit difficult to explain. I believe it note- 
worthy to report to you that, in general, our 
people are increasingly aware of the threat 
of Soviet Russia and the dangers of world 
communism. Many see now that our preci- 
ous freedoms are definitely at stake. In- 
formed men believe, and with cogent reason, 
that the whole course of the history of the 
twentieth century depends upon the policies 
and the action taken by the present Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The people are not lagging. A profound 
truth has dawned: that fate, history, destiny, 
whatever you please to call it, has decreed 
(whether we like it or not) that the United 
States has become the leader of the free 
world—and that this leadership is chal- 
lenged by Soviet Russia. 

The people—and that includes the mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars who 
comprise 1,200,000 of the people, also their 
families—believe that it is time for great- 
ness in men and measures. For this reason, 
wise, resolute and courageous leadership is 
expected and deserved by your constituencies. 
Our fellow countrymen—and that includes 
you gentlemen—will pay the bills and make 
great sacrifices, but irrespective of party or 
cr.ed the overwhelming majority are deter- 
mined that all should share alike the burdens 
imposed. 

We of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States pledge ourselves to uphold the 
measures you are taking for the defense of 
the United States and the free world—action 
to bring our armed forces to adequate 
strength to cope with the foreseeable world 
situation, which includes assistance to our 
Atlantic pact friends. 

We favor universal military training. We 
want a resolute foreign policy that will ever 
be shaped with a spirit of justice to all, 
but a policy that reminds the world, and 
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the Soviet world in particular, that this coun- 
try will ever work for peace—but to maintain 
ner heritage, will go the whole way in blood 
and toil to preserve it. There can be no 
compromise. 

I again thank you with all my heart for 
taking time to break bread with us. I ex- 
tend to you the good wishes of our 10,000 
posts with a membership that looks to you 
for guidance and leadership. 

And I say with conviction: May the good 
Lord give you strength and wisdom to fulfill 
your supreme mission—the defense and 
preservation of our homeland. 


The St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ("> 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK N 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial appear- 
ing in the February 9 edition of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. This editorial 
points out that Canada means business 
on building the St. Lawrence project 
alone if this country fails to join as a 
partner in this great undertaking. 

The editorial follows: 


Since opponents of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way are saying that Canada really has no 
intention of going ahead alone with the im- 
provement and could not even if it wanted 
to, here is some official evidence that is to 
the point. It is from the statement of the 
Minister of Transport, Lionel Chevrier, in the 
Canadian House of Commons on last Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Chevrier began like this: “I rise to 
propose a resolution dealing with a subject 
of great importance to the economy of Can- 
ada, the development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway.” 

He then went on at length to set forth the 
reasons why in the opinion of his govern- 
ment the seaway is so important for the 
economy of both Canada and the United 
States, and for their military defense. He 
explained the technical features of the proj- 
ect and showed that it is feasible from both 
the engineering and economic viewpoints. 
This exposition with exhibits fills nearly. 12 
pages of the January issue of the bulletin 
of the Canadian Department of External 
Afvairs. 

Mr. Chevrier concludes as follows: 

“We believe that Canada needs the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development at 
the-earliest possible date. We believe that 
it is important for economic development 
and urgent for national defense. We believe 
not merely that it can pay its own way, but 
that the benefits to both Canada and the 
United States will far outweigh its original 
cost. * * * We would prefer to have full 
United States participation in the project. 
* * * We are now recommending to Par- 
liament that, failing such approval, the all- 
Canadian seaway be undertaken on the most 
suitable basis that can be established. When 
it is realized that more traffic now passes 
through the locks at Sault Ste. Marie in a 
season than passes in 12 months through 
the Panama, Suez, Manchester, and Kiel 
Canals put together, one can get some idea 
what the opening of this river would mean 
to the economy of Canada as a whole. The 
traffic foreseen for the new canals—and for 
the Welland Canal—will also far outrank 
that on any of those other famous canals. 


One glance at the map of the world will 
indicate why it was decided to build the 
Panama Canal * * * or the Suez Canal. 
* * * On the proposal to construct a 
deep waterway in the St. Lawrence River to 
link the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, 
the verdict must be the same.” 

The intention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment therefore is perfectly clear. President 
Truman recently resubmitted the project to 
Congress on the basis that American inter- 
ests will be best served if we participate in 
the construction and control of the seaway. 
The New York Herald Tribune calls this 
almost pure poppycock. The Canadian Goy- 
ernment evidently thinks otherwise. 

If New Yorkers would start putting the 
national interest ahead of their fear that 
some traffic will bypass their port when the 
St. Lawrence is opened, they would be able 
to see this question more clearly. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE «“ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Mr. John J. 
Carey, from the Boston Sunday Post, 
Boston, Mass.: 


Tue St. Lawrence Seaway—How URcENT 
Is It? 


(By John J. Carey) 


The recent statement to Congress by Pres- 
ident Truman, that it should authorize the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project as a matter of immediate 
urgency surely brought no thrill of response 
to New England and the Northeast generally. 
Apparently it is not a very welcome project 
for the people of Texas, as their distinguished 
Senator CONNALLY, a stanch Democrat and 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee before which the measure must first be 
brought, said: “I very much hope that my 
committee will adhere to its former position 
of not reporting the, bill. He said further 
that “this is not the time to spend $1,000,- 
000,000 on something that will be frozen 
over for 5 months in the year.” 


KICKED AROUND FOR 20 YEARS 


It would seem that President Truman is 
ill-advised in pushing this project to the 
forefront at this time—indeed it may be 
questionable whether it should be considered 
atany time. This St. Lawrence scheme first 
became an active political issue back in 1933 
in the early days of the New Deal, and it 
has been beaten time and time again. The 
tense international situation brought it up 
again about a year ago when Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer took the witness stand for 
the administration before a congressional 
committee. Mr. Sawyer told the committee 
that the seaway had long been a vital mat- 
ter and that then—in early 1951—it had be- 
come urgent. 

Mr. Sawyer gave no new estimates of the 
cost of the project. The latest figures avail- 
able to Congress had been prepared in 1949, 
when it was estimated it could have been 
completed then for $800,000,000. It has been 
the usual experience, however, that these 
estimates are away below final results. It 
would not be far astray to estimate it would 
have cost then 50 percent more or $1,200,- 
000,000 and, with increased wages and prices 
since then, present cost could be easily 
$1,500,000,000. It is true some proponents of 


the rroject still cling to the 1949 estimate 
of about €800,000,000 and they urge now that 
Canada will share this cost on something 
like a one-third for our two-thirds, or that 
Canada is ready to go ahead alone and buiid 
at its own cost. 


TO BRING IN NEW IRON ORE 


Recent converts to the seaway are urging 
that it would prove of great importance as 
a defense measure giving us a great inland 
waterway, safe from foreign attack through 
which we could bring in the great new iron- 
ore deposits from Labrador. It is significant, 
however, that among the recent converts for 
the seaway are a number of lesser steel maz- 
nates operating in the Middle West who sev- 
eral years ago scoffed at Government financ- 
ing of the project as socialistic. 

Now with the famed Mesabi deposits in 
Minnesota running a bit low, these small 
steel companies would be glad to have the 
Government subsidize them by building the 
seaway and bringing in foreign ore at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

On this matter Benjamin F. Fairless, of 
the big United States Steel Corp., told a 
congressional committee last year: “An ade- 
quate supply of iron ore in this country is 
primarily a production and cost problem. 
It is not a question of the exhaustion of the 
ore reserves in the United States. With the 
progressive depletion of the deposits of high- 
grade iron ore it is gradually becoming more 
and more necessary to utilize lower-grade 
deposits. United States Steel and several 
other companies have already worked out 
methods for doing this.” Mr. Fairless also 
said his company and others were interested 
financially and otherwise in exploring and 
developing new sources outside of the United 
States but he was not asking Congress to 
subsidize these efforts by building the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 


4 NEW TVA POWER PROJECT? 


An especially vocal group pressing for the 
project is composed of starry-eyed New Deal- 
ers who would like to bulld a few more Ten- 
nessee Valley Authorities. These dreamers 
are always sure the Government can own and 
operate electric light and power projects more 
successfully than can private enterprise. The 
TVA, when it was first broached, would, we 
were assured, be a yardstick to set a low 
price for power and light for all private 
companies. After it had been in operation 
for many years Mr. Lilienthal, the head of 
the business, reported that in 11 years he 
had made a profit of $37,000,000, but he did 
not include in this account $57,000,000 paid 
in interest on the Government bonds issued 
to finance the project. Neither did he in- 
clude the amount of taxes which a private 
company would have had to pay but which 
he did not. Senator Arken, of Vermont, who 
favors the St. Lawrence seaway, said it would 
be another TVA for northeastern United 
States. Wouldn't that be wonderful? In 
the matter of electric power that might be 
developed from the seaway, Chairman Smith, 
of the Federal Power Commission, has stated 
that if New England got 100,000 kilowatts 
from the St. Lawrence, which he said would 
be a generous figure, it would amount to only 
5 percent of New England's increased require- 
ments over the next 10 years. 


HARD TO DEFEND ND BAD FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The argument that the seaway would be 
&@ great asset for the defense program seems 
totally unsound. From the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to the head of the Great Lakes it would 
be a long, tortuous roadway frozen solid for 
5 months in the year and all along the line 
there would be numerous locks into which 
a Communist saboteur could throw a handful 
of dynamite and put the whole seaway out 
of commission. Then, too, along the entire 
2,000 miles it would be almost impossible to 
defend against bombing attacks on the locks 
and the shipping proceeding along the sea- 
way at a snail's pace. 
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New England and practically the entire 
East down through New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore would be hard hit by the St. 
Lawrence seaway, even if it were only mod- 
erately successful. There would be a diver- 
sion of traffic from all the railroads in the 
North and East, which in their present weak- 
ened condition they could ill afford to lose. 





Dr. Julius Barnes 
EXTENSION OF ae 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost champions of the St. Law- 
rence project has been Mr. Julius Barnes, 
industrial leader and philauthropist, of 
Duluth, Minn. This great American has 
from the beginning recognized the great 
advantages to the Nation that will accrue 
from the construction of this project, and 
for many years he has courageously and 
actively fought the seaway cause. For 
this he deserves the highest praise and 
commendation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Hib- 
bing Daily Tribune, of Hibbing, Minn., 
which pays tribute to Mr. Julius Barnes: 

QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCCESS 


His message a symbol of inspiration, 100 
civic leaders, professional and business men, 
heard Julius Barnes, Duluth industrial lead- 
er and philanthropist, address them on the 
advantages of the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way but more than that they heard require- 
ments and qualifications which make for 
success in life. 

Marked by sincerity, Barnes appeal was 
directed to those who doubted the ability of 
this great country to come through in times 
of crisis. Faith in the genius of America, its 
mechanical skill, its vast potentialities and 
its ability to produce the essentials and 
needs in times of peace and war was indeed 
a tonic to everyone who heard the interest- 
ing address. 

The St. Lawrence waterway, he said, is a 
definite step in progress. Its benefits would 
be, not only to the advantage of our Nation 
but would provide the means of shipping the 
food to thousands of starving people all 
over the world at cheaper costs. 

Nothing can encourage converts to the 
Red menace more than permitting hunger 
to become rampant in lands away from our 
own shores. 

No man is more able to tell what success 
really consists of than Julius Barnes, the 
native Minnesotan who started out as a 
newspaper carrier to work his way up the 
ladder of success. Friend of Presidents and 
foreign diplomats; chairman of national and 
international commissions; wheat exporter 
and shipbuilder, the life of Julius Barnes is 
an inspiration to the youth of the land. 
Honesty, determination, judgment, kindness 
to others, and moral standards are the at- 
tributes which crowned his career and won 
him the respect of those he has been asso- 
ciated with in various fields and professions. 

His talk to the Hibbing Kiwanians was 
enriched with homely philosophy and his 
challenge to the people of our generation 
and the generations to come, to retain a 
faith in America and its people to cope with 
the problems a disturbed world faces today, 
was a message of hope to humanity. 
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The Case for Integrated Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER M 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following item which 
appeared in the January 1952 issue of 
the ADL bulletin: 


THE CASE FoR INTEGRATED HOoUSING—A SURVEY 
Finps HaRMONY—No TENSIONS—FOR TEN- 
ANTS OF INTERRACIAL PROJECTS 


(By Morton Puner and Sol Rabkin) 


From Seattle to New York, from Lima, 
Ohio, to Marin City, Calif., integrated public 
housing—for whites and Negroes—has been 
spurred into being in the postwar years. It 
has been accelerated by the boom in Amer- 
ican population, by the rise of new families 
seeking homes, by the relocation of thousands 
of Americans to swollen defense-industry 
cities and, not the least, by the laws of many 
States that public housing must not be 
discriminatory. 

Negroes and whites had to live together; 
there was neither time nor opportunity nor 
housing to bow to the pattern of prejudice. 

Does integrated housing work? 

Morton Deutsch and Mary E. Collins of 
New York University’s Research Center for 
Human Relations recently decided to find 
answers to these and other questions about 
life in interracial housing projects. They 
based their study on interviews with house- 
wives in four different public projects. Two 
of these, located in New York City, were in- 
terracial and integrated. The other two, 
in Newark, N. J., were biracial projects— 
whites and Negroes were segregated by build- 
ings. The four projects were selected be- 
cause each was substantially the same in 
size, in its percentage of white to Negro 
tenants, in the nature of the surrounding 
community and its accessibility to outside 
cultural activities. 

The interviewers spoke to white and Negro 
housewives in each project. Briefly, these 
are their findings: 

There was, understandably, far more con- 
tact between whites and Negroes in the 
integrated projects. Most of the meetings, 
at least initial ones, took place in buildings 
and hallways, laundry rooms, recreational 
areas—places which did not allow for Negro- 
white contact in segregated projects. The 
interviewers found some major differences in 
the attitudes of white housewives, depend- 
ing on whether they lived in the integrated 
or the segregated projects: 

Integrated projects: The white housewife 
generally expects approval from others if she 
is friendly with her Negro neighbors. 

Segregated projects: The white housewife 
expects to be socially ostracized if she is 
friendly with Negro neighbors. 

Integrated projects: Two housewives want 
to be friendly with Negroes to each one who 
wants to avoid contact. 

Segregated projects: One housewife wants 
to be friendly to every 10 who wants to avoid 
contact. 

Integrated projects: Few housewives use 
words like “aggressive,” “dangerous,” or 
“troublemakers” in describing Negroes. 

Segregated projects: Almost three times as 
many women use such phrases in decrib- 
ing Negro neighbors. . 

None of the four projects had suffered from 
any kind of racial strife. The attitudes of 
all tenants were considered substantially 
equal before entering their respective 
projects. The interviewers concluded: 
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“From the point of view of reducing 
prejudice and of creating harmonious demo- 
cratic intergroup relations, the net gain re- 
sulting from. interracial projects is consid- 
erable; from the same point of view, the gain 
created by segregated, biracial projects is 
slight.” 

In other words, integrated housing works. 
It works and it helps develop more demo- 
cratic attitudes. And, incidentally, it has 
worked for a long time. 

Segregated housing—not integrated hous- 
ing—is the recent American phenomenon. 
For many decades, throughout the United 
States, people of different races, religions, and 
national origins have lived side by side, in 
friendship and understanding. But the pat- 
tern of segregated housing, in this century, 
has become so strong that its proponents 
successfully spread the notion that inte- 
grated housing is a new and dangerous ex- 
periment. 

But discrimination, implicit in segrega- 
tion, is contrary to the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments. Stemming from the safeguard 
of these amendments, integrated public 
housing has flourished in the past 10 years. 
By January 1944 there was a total of 622 
public projects occupied by Negroes through- 
out the country. But not solely occupied by 
Negroes; more than half, 325, housed whites 
as well. 

Now scores of cities in many States have 
integrated public housing. Here is an indi- 
cation of their scope: 

New York: New York City has had mixed 
occupancy since 1935. In various projects 
representing more than $2,000,000,000 worth 
of public housing, the proportion of Negroes 
ranges from 5 percent to 95 percent. 

Massachusetts: Since 1950, the Massachu- 
setts Fair Employment Commission has ex- 
amined tenant selection procedures in pub- 
lic-housing projects. It has arranged a 
series of conferences with housing authori- 
ties, conferences affecting 179 projects. In 
Boston, Negro applications were formerly 
confined to two projects in the south end, 
but now they are being integrated in two 
other large projects occupied mainly by 
whites. In one project, 13 percent of the 
tenants selected were Negroes. 

Illinois: Chicago housing authorities re- 
port that adjustment to integrated housing 
has come “in a surprisingly short time 
* * * although many tenants may come 
from small communities where interracial 
housing is unheard of.” In one project of 
586 dwellings 117 are occupied by Negroes. 

Ohio: Cleveland has had 3 years of ex- 
perience with integration, without friction 
and with joint participation in community 
activity. Tenancy in one project is 70 per- 
cent Negro, 30 percent white. 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh has eight public 
projects all working successfully as mixed 
units. 

California: In a Marin City war project, 
the housing management disperses non- 
white applicants throughout and has noti- 
fied tenants that anyone creating racial dis- 
turbances would be asked to move. Camp- 
bell Village Housing project was opened in 
1941 in Oakland. It had 84 Negro and 70 
white families living in harrnony and friend- 
liness, according to housing authorities. The 
same report comes from Aliso Village in Los 
Angeles, an 802-unit slum-clearance project. 

Washington: The Seattle Housing Au- 
thority adheres to a policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion in all its projects. Holly Park project 
has 987 units; 948 percent occupied by 
whites. Stadium Homes, with 404 units, has 
66.8 percent whites. Taylor Avenue Homes, 
140 units, has 95.7 percent whites. 

The manner in which segregated housing 
falis apart under its own weight was illus- 
trated in the Willow Run defense housing 
project near Detroit. It was limited to 


whites when it first opened—even ‘though 
Negroes were employed alongside whites in 
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the Willow Run plant and the project was lo- 
cated on a previously vacant site without 
any racial pattern of occupancy. The Fed.-, 
eral Public Housing Administration ruled 
that colored workers could not live in the 
project, a ruling which came under fire from 
1943 on. Some of the housing units re- 
mained vacant although Negro war workers 
needed them desperately. Finally, economic 
necessity and the pressure of democratic or- 
ganizations altered the project’s exclusion 
policy. In 1945, Negroes were finally ac- 
cepted as tenants—but were restricted to a 
segregated section known as Clay Hill. 

Even this policy of segregation proved im- 
practical. In another year, it was aban- 
doned, and Negroes were permitted to live 
throughout the project. There has been no 
friction since then. 

But the housing shortage of postwar years 
has reinforced the custom of segregation in 
private housing. Yet even here, recent de- 
velopments have shown that integrated pri- 
vate housing is feasible as well as desirable. 

In 1949 a group of businessmen sponsored 
a mixed housing cooperative in Queens 
County. More than 700 families bought 
apartments in the project, called Queens- 
view, and made down payments of $600 a 
room. They did so even though they knew 
the announced intention of the sponsors to 
have an integrated, wholly democratic proj- 
ect, and that 20 Negro families had already 
bought apartments. 

Amalgamated Houses, a cooperative devel- 
opment built by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, had similar experiences as a non- 
discriminating private project. Its manager 
reports that not one of the tenants, old or 
prospective, has ever objected to mixed oc- 
cupancy. In another section, in Queens, 
there is an interracial project for United Na- 
tions personnel of every creed and color. 
There has never been any disturbance in the 
project or in the surrounding community. 
In fact, the surrounding land has tripled in 
value. 


Kesciusko’s Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o lo 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle taken from the Times-Leader, the 
Evening News, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
February 12, 1952, commemorating the 
birthday of that great champion of free- 
dom, Thaddeus Kosciusko: 


Kosctusko’s EXAMPLE 


Although his birthday today is shared by 
Abraham Lincoln and John L. Lewis, a grate- 
ful America will not forget that great cham- 
pion of freedom, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who 
fought for the liberation of the United States 
and his native Poland. In the one instance, 
he saw a dream come true, but in the other 
he was doomed to disappointment. When he 
died in exile in Switzerland in 1817, the land 
of his birth was enslaved as it is today by 
a foreign aggressor. 

The world is reminded by patriots like Kos- 
ciusko that the struggle for liberty is not an 
easy one, that ours is not the only genera- 
tion that has fought for it and sacrificed in 
its name. It is seemingly an endless crusade 
because every period in history has its chal- 
lenges. 


In Kosciusko’s time, the men who craved 
power wore royal raiment and ruled rather 
than reigned. Today, kings and queens are 
little more than figureheads and do not as a 
class constitute a threat to the people. Our 
struggle is with ruthless dictators who set 
themselves up as champions of democracy, 
but actually are autocrats in the worst sense. 
The master of the Kremlin in Moscow is a 
hideous specimen of the new menace to s0- 
ciety. 

But we must not despair. Instead, let us 
draw courage from the inspiring examples 
of the valiant Kosciusko and others who de- 
fied tremendous odds. Our task, formidable 
as it may be, is no more difficult than theirs. 
In a way, we have many advantages, for we 
have power and resources while they too 
often had to carry on alone. 

The finest tribute we are capable of pay- 
ing to Thaddeus Kosciusko today is to ded- 
icate ourselves to the unfinished task to 
which he devoted his life. 


The Tragedy of Hate (7) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 5 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday afternoon, February 10, 1952, 
old Ford’s Theater in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal was filled to capacity by citizens in 
attendance at the program commemo- 
rating the one hundred and forty-third 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. The tragedy that occurred 
within the four walls of that historic 
landmark and its terrible aftermath 
were vividly recalled by Mr. Bruce Cat- 
ton, of this city, who delivered the ad- 
dress for the occasion. Mr. Catton, au- 
thor of Mr. Lincoln’s Army and member 
of the Washington Civil War Round 
Table, is a keen and well-informed stu- 
dent of that period in history when our 
Nation was torn by civil strife. His sub- 
ject, The Tragedy of Hate, was most 
timely. I am happy to include it here- 
with in my remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, we are meeting today in a 


and forests of nearby Virginia. 
Washington there were the White 
the Capitol and other places where 
bore great responsibilities tried 
their duty as they saw it. 

But FPord’s Theater was just a play 
It stood aside from the turbulent stream 
history. Nothing, one would have 
but the most fantastic accident 
sibly turn it into one of 
men would want to preserve for all time be- 
cause of its unforgettable 
tions. 
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Yet the accident happened. This building 
ceased to be a theater and became, in time, 
& museum and a national monument. With- 
in these four walls took place one of the 
supreme tragedies of American history. 

The story of that tragedy has been retold 
many times. We are all familiar with it, and 
we would gain very little by telling the story 
once more. But it might be worth our while 
to try to understand just why it was that this 
freakish historical accident had to happen. 

For the accidents of history are not really 
accidents at all. The assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln did not just happen, any more 
than the Emancipation Proclamation or the 
Battle of Gettysburg just happened. It grew 
out of what had gone before. It was the end 
product of the terrible elements that pro- 
duced and shaped the war itself. 

It happened, in plain English, because men 
had been made afraid and angry. It seems 
that that always takes place in time of great 
national crisis, for men do not go to war in 
the cold light of reason. They go to war on 
their emotions; and when the time for fight- 
ing comes, there are always those who make 
sure that these emotions are whipped up 
beyond the point where they can be con- 
trolled. 

As a matter of fact, that was what pro- 
duced the Civil War itself. 

In the years before 1861, the Nation had 
profound problems to wrestle with—the 
problem of the exact nature of the American 
Union and the greater prcblem of human 
slavery. It is easy enough for us to say, at 
this safe distance, that rational men could 
have found a solution for these problems 
without involving the Nation in war. Ra- 
tional men were unable to do anything of the 
kind, because too many emotions had been 
aroused. 

Both North and South, there were the 
fire-eaters—the men who felt that vital in- 
terests were threatened, and that the people 
would not grapple with the problem seriously 
unless they were frightened. They under- 
took to arouse fear, and they succeeded; in 
the South, fear that northern abolitionists 
and industrialists would destroy the whole 
southern way of life; in the North, fear that 
the slavery system would wipe out the Na- 
tion's basic heritage of unity and liberty. 

In the course of time these appeals to 
fear had their effect. Men of the two sec- 
tions were made afraid of each other. It is 
worth noting, as a curious historic phenome- 
non, how this fear went hand in hand, both 
North and South, with spasms of utter con- 
tempt for the supposed antagonist. In the 
South, it was argued that men of the North 
would not fight and could not fight. In 
the North, it was argued that the southern- 
ers were simply bluffing, and that the whole 
drive toward secession would collapse the 
minute the militia was called out. It may 
seem odd that men should become afraid of 
other men for whose and streagth 
they had such contempt, but it does happen 
that way. Fear seems to remove the ability 
to reason. 

So the war finally came. A difficulty that 
might have been settled peaceably nad to 
be settled by fighting. War had come to 
seem inevitable. In a sense, it actually was 
inevitable—because the atmosphere in which 








The unity which was breaking up in blood 
and fire would some day have to be regained. 
That was especially a point for the North to 
bear in mind. For it was the North which 
was insisting on restoring that unity. It 
was denying the possibility of a break-up of 
the Union. If, in the fight to save the 
Union, men raised a bitterness which would 
make genuine unity impossible, victory 
would simply create new problems. 

Lincoln saw that, and from first to last 
he worked for a peace which might finally be 
made in a spirit of charity, with malice to- 
ward none. Comb his speeches and writing 
as you will, you can find anger cropping out 
toward only two classes of men—toward the 
actual slave-traders, the men who bought 
and sold human flesh as they might buy and 
sell bales of cotton or tons of iron, and the 
gold speculators, the men who saw in the 
Nation’s hour of tragedy only an oppor- 
tunity to get rich. Of anger toward the 
South, there is not a trace. 

But see how things worked out, in the 
hot passions of war. 

The men who had been made afraid of each 
other became angry, for fear creates anger. 
Being afraid and angry, they also became 
suspicious. They became suspicious of 
themselves, and of each other. They could 
see treason in any difference of opinion. 
They demanded of one another complete 
conformity of ideas. The mere lack of 
hatred became, in itself, a matter for grave 
suspicion: For might not the lack of hatred 
imply a basic sympathy with the enemy and 
his aims and objects, a willingness to see 
the sacred Union destroyed, a readiness 
to condone the evils of slavery? 

It was natural that that habit of mind 
should develop, but it was also disastrous. 
It prolonged the war, cost many human 
lives, made the peace more difficult, and 
put innumerable obstacles in the path of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln could not even select his generals 
without taking that furious emotion into 
account. There came to be a feeling that a 
general was to be judged, not for his effi- 
ciency on the field of battle, but for his 
vocal support of the expressed aims of the 
war party. The important factor became— 
not, is this man a competent soldier? But 
rather, Does he hate the enemy and all of 
his works? If he does, he may be promoted; 
if not, he must be looked on with deep sus- 
picion and removed at the first opportunity. 

As an inevitable result, Lincoln was com- 
pelled to give high command to a number 
of totally incompetent soldiers. Such men 
as Ben Butler, John Charles Fremont, David 
Hunter, and Ambrose E. Burnside, held im- 
portant commands in that war—not because 
anyone supposed that they were especially 
qualified as military men, but simply be- 
cause no one could allege that they had any 
tinge of sympathy for anyone in the south- 
ern Confederacy. They led troops to dis- 
aster, and caused the slaughter of many good 
soldiers, solely because the era of over- 
wrought emotions made it necessary to put 
them in command of armies. 

It was not until the grim realities of bat- 
tle had shown the folly of that kind of pro- 
ceeding that the direction of the fighting 
could be put in the hands of the men best 
qualified to exercise it. The soldiers who 
finally led the North tc victory—Grant, 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, Meade—were, 
one and all, men who had no animus what- 
ever against the South, men who refused to 
be carried away by the spirit of revenge, 
men who took Lincoln’s own spirit to the 
battlefield and were always ready for a 
peace of reconciliation. It is perhaps worth 
noting that even Sherman himself—who 
came to typify the utmost rigor of ruthless 
war—when it came time to treat with the 
Confederacy, signed an agreement so lenient 
that it was immediately disavowed by the 
northern government. 
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Now the next thing to note, it seems to me, 
is that this spirit of hatred and anger was 
not merely crippling. It was utterly need- 
less, as far as the winning of the war was 
concerned. 

In the last analysis, the Civil War was won 
by the fighting man in the ranks—the or- 
dinary soldier who had no part in the be- 
hind-the-lines arguments, but who did haye 
to go into the front line and take the beat- 
ing which was ordained for him. And that 
soldier somehow never was able to hate his 
enemy at all. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the 
whole war was the tragic battle of Freder- 
icksburg. There the Army of the Potomac, 
under General Burnside, came to a ruinous 
defeat. Afterward, Burnside confided to a 
visiting Congressman his own idea about the 
reason for the defeat. The trouble—as Burn- 
side told Congressman George Julian, of In- 
diana—was that the northern soldier did not 
hate sufficiently. Our men, said Burnside in 
effect, do not hate their enemies, and there- 
fore they get beaten. So the Congressman 
promised solemnly that he himself would 
do whatever he could to make certain that 
a spirit of hatred was aroused among the 
northern people—so that a little of it, per- 
haps, might seep down into the army. 

But Burnside was only partly right. His 
men did not hate, but no soldiers ever fought 
better. Study that battle carefully, and you 
will find in it one of the most magnificent 
tributes to the innate decency and heroism 
of the ordinary American that is recorded 
anywhere in all of our history. 

You of course are familiar with the general 
story of Fredericksburg. All day long, hour 
after hour, the Federal assault waves came 
forward across a windy field to attack a hill 
and a stone wall which they never had any 
chance of carrying. Only the incredible stu- 
pidity of their commander ever sent them 
there in the first place; only his blind stub- 
bornness kept on sending them in, long after 
everyone could see that they had no chance 
of success. 

Spend a moment looking at the panorama 
of that dreadful, wasted battle. All day 
long the picture is the same: back by the 
town itself, long columns of troops march- 
ing out to fight; half way across, those col- 
umns deploying into line of battle; up close 
to the hill and the stone wall, the battle 
lines dissolving in bloodshed and smoke and 
destruction—never the faintest hope of vic- 
tory, never anything but a steady progress 
forward to disaster. Yet in all of that there 
was no faltering. No account of that battle 
tells of any body of troops that failed to 
march out onto that doomed field. 

Those men had no faith whatever in vic- 
tory; they were veterans, and they knew an 
impossible job when they saw it. They had 
faith, one supposes, only in their own man- 
hood, and in the undying importance of the 
cause Lincoln and the country had com- 
mitted to their hands. And although 10,000 
of them were shot down, there was no hold- 
ing back. 

That is half of the picture, at Fredericks- 
burg. The other half is a little incident that 
happened at the far end of the battle line, 
where fighting was not so continuous. In 
that part of the field the fighting was mostly 
an affair of the pickets and skirmishers. 
These boys kept shooting at one another, and 
at last it happened that one northern boy 
and one southern boy developed a personal 
antagonism, in all that interchange of shots. 
They began yelling at one another, calling 
names, and so on; and, at last, they got so 
angry that just shooting at each other would 
not do. They had to lay down their guns 
and go forward into the between-the-lines 
area and have a fist fight; and their com- 
rades laid down their own arms, and stopped 
shooting likewise, and gathered around to 
watch the fight. And in the end the two 
soldiers had their fight, and shook hands, 
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and the rival picket lines got together and 
talked things over, and swapped tobacco for 
coffee, and agreed not to do any more shoot- 
ing unless it was specifically ordered by 
headquarters. 

As it happens, there is a companion piece 
to that story. A few weeks after the battle, 
when the two armies were camped on op- 
posite sides of the river, some Federal and 
Confederate pickets made friends, shouting 
across the water, and the Confederates in- 
vited the Federals to come over that evening 
and have a campfire dinner with them. Per- 
haps they had received a box of delicacies 
from home. At any rate, the Union men 
crossed the river and spent the evening with 
their enemies; and halfway through the 
evening the Confederate general in charge 
of that part of the line came upon the gath- 
ering. He was indignant, and announced 
that the northern soldiers were prisoners of 
war and would have to be sent off to Rich- 
mond. His own men swarmed around him 
and pleaded that that would not be fair; they 
had given the Yanks their word of honor that 
they would be allowed to go back to their 
own side of the river, and the general could 
not make them break their word. And in the 
end the general relented, gave all hands a 
little lecture on a “don’t let this happen 
again” basis, and the Union soldiers went 
back to their own camp. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that those two 
armies—who fought one another with a hero- 
ism and an endurance that are still dazzling, 
nearly 90 years later—were not really angry 
at one another at all. They did not hate. 
They did not have to hate. Hatred, in other 
words, was an utterly useless quality, in the 
most desperate war our country ever en- 
gaged in. 

The soldiers did not hate. Lincoln did not 
hate. Yet there was hatred in the air, and 
in the end it was something that neither the 
soldiers nor Lincoln himself could overcome. 

It meant death for many soldiers. Look- 
ing back from this safe distance, we can see 
now that the Civil War might very well have 
ended in 1863. After Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg, it was fairly obvious that the basic 
issues had been settled. The United States 
was going to remain one country; negro slav- 
ery was done for, forever; all of the other 
issues were matters for the conference table. 
Yet the war could not be ended then. North 
and South alike, too many men were in the 
grip of a spirit of revenge and suspicion. 
They could go on fighting until the last re- 
source had been spent, but they could not 
make peace. The one thing that could 
frighten them was the prospect of making 
peace. 

Because their emotions were overwrought, 
they had passed Deyond the possibility of a 
peaceful adjustment of their difficulties: 
and that spring Thad Stevens, the majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, in 
troduced a resolution which would make it 
a high crime for any official of the Federal 
Government even to make a move for a 
negotiated peace. The bill did not pass, but 
the mere fact that it was introduced was 
extremely significant. 

So the war had to go on to the bitter end. 
It became a grim, desperate sort of war, 
with northern armies wasting the southern 
countryside to destroy what we would nowa- 
days call the war potential, so that in the 
end the Confederacy might die of sheer ex- 
haustion—with many spiritual wounds for 
later generations to heal. 

Because the war had to go on,.many sol- 
diers had to die. Those men who did not 
hate their enemies were in the end the vic- 
tims of hatred. The dreadful battles of 
the Wilderness, Spotsylvania and Cold Har- 
bor, with their ioll of thousands of men 
killed or maimed, are simple memorials to 
the vicious power of blind emotion. 

And so is this building in which we are 
meeting today. 
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If the soldiers were victims of the un- 
reasoning anger of that period, so in the end 
was Abraham Lincoln himself. He lived to 
see victory assured. In his noble second 
inaugural address, he spoke with brooding 
melancholy of the price which the Nation 
as a whole had to pay for the blindness and 
the sins of both sections. He called on his 
fellow-citizens to make a peace of friend- 
ship—to forget malice, and to go ahead with 
one accord to rebuild the land's shattered 
unity and to perfect freedom for all the races 
of American men. 

And then he himself fell victim to the 
malice against which he had spoken so 
eloquently. 

There is little use in going into details 
about the terrible price that was paid for 
the murder which took place in this room. 
To this very day the country is weaker and 
poorer than it would have been if that trag- 
edy had not taken place. With Lincoln's 
death, the best chance for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the great problems of that day van- 
ished. Since then, North and South alike, 
we have been working slowly and painfully 
to overcome the difficulties which a peace of 
conquest and revenge left us as its final 
legacy. 

We have paid a high price. The life that 
was taken in this building was simply one 
of many installments. May we never forget, 
as we look about this strange memorial of 
our united land, the terrible bill that has 
to be met when the passion of hatred is fully 
aroused. That passion has a fearful power. 

And yet, in the end, it is not triumphant. 
In the end, although the heroic Northern and 
Southern soldiers had to die, and although 
Lincoln himself was killed, it is their spirit 
that has survived, and not the spirit of the 
aposties of hate. A new nation was born 
in the fires of that war of the 1860's, and 
its finest heritage is the bond of brotherhood 
and human understanding and sympathy 
which has come down to us from the men 
who could fight to the death without rancor. 

They left us a new land and new freedom. 
Bit by bit, down through the years, we do 
our best to make each a little broader, a 
little finer. Deep anger and dark suspicion 
are only shadows. Men move through their 
darkness for a time, but in the end they do 
come out into the sunlight. Then they al- 
ways remember the voice that was raised 
when the shadows were blackest—the voice 
that speaks with undying emphasis for a 
brotherhood built in a spirit of charity and 
without any malice. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 7 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 16, the people of 
Lithuania will mark the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of their Independence Day. 
To the brave people who still live within 
that unhappy country on the Baltic, it 
will be a day of bitter mockery and of 
mourning, to be marked with silent, re- 
bellious hearts. To the tens of thou- 
sands who have escaped the tentacles 
of the Kremlin, however, and to their 
millions of friends in the free world, 
Lithuanian Independence Day is and 
will continue to be a shining symbol of 
glory, of defiance, and of hope. 


It has been more than a decade since 
freedom was blacked out in Lithuania by 
the Nazi and Soviet tyrannies. But his- 
tory will assuredly prove that the black- 
out was illusory. Tyrants can destroy 
men and institutions, but they can never 
destroy the love of liberty which springs 
eternally in men’s hearts. For every 
blow struck against freedom, a thousand 
hearts are steeled to win it anew when 
the hour strikes. 

Lithuania's hour will strike, and when 
it does, the whole free world will rejoice. 
Meanwhile, let us join in honoring these 
great and courageous people, whose un- 
quenchable faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of freedom is symbolized in this 
annual celebration of Lithuania’s Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Soil-Conservation Leadership 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH W\ 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
inclide an article from the Greenville 
(Miss.) Democrat-Times containing the 
1951 report of the Washington County 
Soil Conservation District, of which 
Lyon Koch is chairman of the board of 
commissioner%. 

The intelligent planning in sound land 
management demonstrates how this lo- 
cal organization of farmers is meeting 
its responsibility in preserving our price- 
less national heritage of fertile soil. 
GreaTeR Grass ACREAGE ASKED IN SoIL PLAN 


In its third annual report, completed Sat- 
urday, the Washington County soil conserva- 
tion district set its sights at making its area 
the outstanding county in the State in re- 
gard to soil conservation. 

The district, in the report submitted by 
Lyon Koch, chairman of the board of com- 
missioners, recommended that not more than 
140,137 acres be used for row crops in any 
one year, with 151,829 acres in grasses and 
legumes. Comparatively, 202,100 acres pres- 
ently are in row crops, and 87,866 acres in 
grasses and legumes. 

The report also revealed that at present 
71,023 acres are under a definite conserva- 
tion plan, and that intentions are to com- 
plete 40 new farm plans, 32,000 acres more 
in 1952. Other plans for future work are 
outlined in the report, which follows: 

“The year ended December 31, 1951, has 
given the Washington County soil conserva- 
tion district 3 years of practical experience, 
demonstrations, and accomplishment that 
are self-evident through the county. We 
feel that the district services, through its 
technical personnel, together with the co- 
operation and assistance of all other agri- 
cultural agencies operating in the county, 
are rendering the farmers a service that 
meets their individual needs and also their 
approval, as being a sound, conservative, 
practical approach to the ultimate end to soil 
and water conservation to use each acre of 
agricultural land in accordance with its 
needs of protection and improvement. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY 

“In view of the fact that the Commission- 

ers are charged with responsibility as officers 
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of the district, of determining proper land 
use based on the capability of the soil and 
developing a program of action for bringing 
about soil and water conservation, we are 
submitting a brief of our findings, recom- 
mendations, and objectives that we deem 
necessary in order to bring about a better 
understanding of the problems that con- 
front us. The following survey and statis- 
tics give us a broad inventory of the facts 
we are to deal with: 

“A study of Washington County’s approx- 
imately 466,000 acres reveals that the soils 
of the county were laid down in such a man- 
ner by the influence of the water from the 
Mississippi River that areas of similar soil 
conservation needs are found. In discussing 
land use for the county we shall discuss each 
of these areas separately. 

“The first area is composed of the sandy 
loam soils which include 103,808 acres, or 
22.3 percent of the land in the county. This 
is an area of deep, fertile, slightly acid, well 
drained soils with fine sandy loam surface 
and moderately light to moderately heavy 
subsoils. Slopes range from gentle to mod- 
erate with short, sharp slopes adjacent to 
drainage ways. Sheet erosion is becoming 
quite noticeable in some areas. Most of this 
land occurs along Deer Creek, with other 
areas around Wayside and Lake Washington. 
Almost all of this land has been cleared and 
is in crops. Recommended land-use pat- 
tern: row crops (primarily), grasses, and 
legumes, 

MIXED SOILS 

“The second area is composed of mixed 
soils and contains 63,296 acres of 13.5 percent 
of the land in the county. This area consists 
of two general soil types. One, shallow to 
moderately deep, moderately fertile, acid 
soils with surface textures ranging from fine 
sandy loams to silty clays and subsoils usu- 
ally heavy. The other, deep, poorly to mod- 
erately well drained, acid soils with silt loam 
surfaces and subsoils. 

“This second group of soils is moderately 
low in native fertility, and resembles the 
brown loam terrace soils of the Bluff Hills. 
Slopes are broad, nearly level, or gentle, 
Most of this area has been cleared and is 
in crops. Recommended land use pattern: 
Grasses and legumes, row crops, trees. 

“The third area is made up mainly of 
what is known as buckshot and gumbo soils, 
and contains 243,392 acres, or 52 percent of 
the county. These soils are dark, fertile, 
slightly acid, having a granular clay surface 
over dense, gray clay subsoil. Slopes tend 
to be nearly level and depressions are shallow, 
making the adequate removal of water quite 
a problem in many instances. In winter 
these soils tend to seal over and in the 
summer they crack badly. About half of 
this land has been cleared and is in crops. 
Recommended land use pattern: Grasses and 
legumes (primarily), row crops, trees.” 


“The fifth area contains 13,046 acres, or 
2.8 percent of the county. These areas con- 
sist of streams, lakes, and bayous: Recom- 
mended land use pattern: Wildlife, recrea- 
tion. 

“In consideration of the information re- 
ceived from the above study it is the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners that not 
more than 140,137 acres be used for row 
crops during any one year, with 151,829 acres 
or more in grasses and legumes, 114,318 acres 
in trees, 13,046 acres in lakes and streams, 
and 46,590 acres in miscellaneous uses— 
towns, roads, etc. 

“The present land use based on the best 
available information gives 202,100 acres in 
row crops, 87,866 acres in grasses and legumes, 
116,318 acres in weeds, 13,046 acres in wild- 
life and recreation, and 46,590 acres in miscel- 
laneous—roads, streams, etc. 

“In consideration of the foregoing facts 
we note that the recommendation of 140,137 








acres to be used for row crops and 151,829 
acres Or more in grasses and legumes gives 
us a total of 291,966 acres that must have 
constant attention along all conservation 
practices in order to hold its productivity. 

Of this 291,966 acres the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has made soil maps of 86,271 
acres in the past 3 years. During 1952 we 
hope to map 30,000 acres, giving a total of 
116,271 acres under some form of conserva- 
tion plan. During 1951, 1 year, 27,119 acres 
Were mapped and studied. At present we 
have 129 farms under a definite conserva- 
tion plan, consisting of 71,023 acres. 

In 1952 we hope to complete 40 farm plans, 
consisting of 32,000 acres, giving a total of 
169 soil conservation cooperating farms, 
comprising 103,023 acres. We anticipate 
making 10 initial farm plans of 5,000 acres 
more, giving a total of 108,023 acres where 
soil-conservation work will be applied. 


PASTURES SEEDED 


As a result of the land-use movement in 
Washingtcn County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict the farmers seeded the following acres 
to pasture during 1951: Dallis grass and 
lespedeza, 300 acres; fescue and clover, 9,000 
acres; ryegrass on old sod, 2,000 acres; red 
clover ryegrass on Johnson grass, 3,800 acres, 
representing 15,100 acres of permanent pas- 
ture. 

The Preduction Marketing Administration 
has made partial payment to the farmers— 
1,075 pounds of Dallis grass seed, 9,256 
pounds of ladino clover, 4,251 pounds of 
white dutch clover, 57,289 pounds of red 
clover, 101,393 pounds of fescue, and 138,756 
pounds of ryegrass, which represents 312,030 
pounds of pasture-grass seed. 

Also, through the land-use movement in 
Washington County the farmers harvested 
during 1951: 45,000 pounds of fescue seed, 
15,000 pounds of red clover, 40,000 pounds of 
white clover seed, and 40,000 pounds of wild 
winter peas. From the foregoing figures it 
is self-evident that we are getting away from 
a one raw crop, and are on our way to a 
truly balanced agricultural area. 

In consideration of all the facts we find 
that our problems and responsibilities are 
too large for any one individual agricultural 
agency to deal with alone. Our success so 
far lies in the fact that it is the cooperative 
effort on the part of all agricultural agen- 
cies in the county working harmoniously, 
each contributing its specialized branch of 
service toward the ultimate end of estab- 
lishing a good land-use program, and good 
soil-conservation program that will make 
Washington County one of the most out- 
standing counties in the State. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Anniversary of —— 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON ., 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Thursday, February 14,1952 |¢ 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the most remarkable circumstance 
in connection with the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania is that so many of its citizens are 
still active in support of independence 
and freedom. 

We naturally expect that Americans 
of Lithuanian descent would enthusiasti- 
cally work for a rebirth of freedom in 
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their homeland. The fact that so many 
now in Lithuania risk their lives and all 
worldly possessions for this cause is a 
tribute to the fierce love for independ- 
ence which permeates the mind and 
being of every Lithuanian. Here the 
oppressive tyranny of Russia is not 
something to imagine, but a real, ever- 
present force. In spite of forced labor, 
collectivization of property, police-state 
tactics, and instant retaliation, the 
Lithuanian underground remains vital 
and effectual. 

With this spirit on the part of Lith- 
uanians everywhere, who can doubt that 
independence will once again be a real- 
ity? Who can state that this govern- 
ment and its people should not assist 
in every way possible the resistance to 
oppression which grows daily in Lith- 
uania? May God grant ever-greater 
strength to these valiant fighters for 
liberty, and may the day be not too far 
distant when Lithuania will be num- 
see among the free nations of the 
world. 





Stephen T. Early: 1889-1951 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the thirty-eighth semi- 
annual meeting of the Homer Cum- 
mings golf tournament held at the Mid 
Pines Club, Southern Pines, N. C., Oc- 
tober 27, 1951, special tributes were paid 
to the memory of Stephen T. Early. 

The chairman, Mr. Cummings, for- 
mer Attorney General of the United 
States, and Hon. Scott W. Lucas, former 
majority leader of the United States 
Senate, spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. HOMER CUMMINGS 


It grieves me deeply but I must now speak 
of the death of our beloved friend, Stephen 
T. Early, who passed away, quite suddenly, 
on August 11, 1951. 

My acquaintance with him began at the 
time I first took up my official duties as At- 
torney General in the spring of 1933. From 
the very first he was helpful and considerate. 
Acquaintance ripened into friendship and 
that friendship was enriched by a feeling of 
mutual trust and sincere affection. 

Eighteen years have swept by. After all, 
that is a long time and yet the days passed 
with such rapidity that it seems but a very 
little while. During that period I was the 
recipient, at his hands, of innumerable acts 
of kindness. I can truthfully testify that not 
once during our official and personal rela- 
tionship did any incident occur that even 
slightly ruffled the smooth waters of our 
friendship. 

I need not say, for well you know, how 
close he was to the hearts of all those who 
are now listening to my words. And what 
a multitude of friends he had. Rarely have 
I known a man with a greater gift for mak- 
ing and keeping friends, and that is a price- 
less gift. We shall never know again his 
welcome presence or his joyous companion- 
ship, but he will live in our memories as 
long as life lasts. 
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It is sad to realize that this group of friends 
must say farewell to him, but, let us hope, 
not forever. “There is no death; what seems 
so is transition.” There come to my mind the 
helpful and beautiful lines of John Jay Daly: 


“For life and death are mystical, a blend 
That only the Creator can assay; 
Who gave us hope that each departing friend 
Would find this the beginning, not the end.” 


Senator Lucas and Steve Early were espe- 
cially close to each other over a long period 
of time. I know that that friendship was a 
precious part of their lives. Senator Lucas, 
may I ask you to speak a few words about 
our friend, Steve Early. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


General Cummings, and friends of this 
unique and extraordinary gathering, our re- 
vered and brilliant chairman of this golf 
tournament has requested me to make a few 
brief remarks in memory of one of our most 
beloved members, Stephen T. Early. 

Sad and solemn as it is, I would be recreant 
to a sacred obligation if I did not accept this 
responsibility. I am deeply honored and 
moved with emotion and pride to be called 
upon to pay tribute to the memory of a great 
and good American, who today ts sleeping 
out the years of eternity in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Gentlemen, we are all keenly aware that 
Almighty God in His infinite wisdom keeps 
no calendar which we can read in the un- 
certain scheme of human life. Yet it goes 
without saying that we who knew Steve best 
were uncontrollably shocked when we learned 
that he had left us. 

I was on my vacation in northern Wiscon- 
sin when the sad news reached my summer 
home. In the presence of so many of Steve's 
close and intimate friends, I unhesitatingly 
say that I was unashamed when tears filled 
my eyes for a considerable length of time. 

This fragile piece of human clay which 
houses my soul was shaken with poignant 
grief. I kept repeating over and over what 
Lord Byron said in The Prisoner of Chillon: 


“Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing.” 


Steve Early in life was one of my greatest 
joys. 

Steve Early in death is one of my greatest 
sorrows. 

During the past 10 years our paths crossed 
frequently in social, political, and business 
activities. Most of you around this banquet 
table had similar pleasant associations with 
him. 

As we think of him tonight, we would all 
like to believe that on this glorious after- 
noon Steve was walking down the fairways 
of heaven, and his game was close to par. 
We would like to believe that the good Lord 
permitted him to throw a club now and then 
if the urge overtook him. 

I would like to think that Steve is watch- 
ing over us all as we walk from green to green 
in the competitive struggle of life. 

My friends, it is almost inconceivable that 
on this occasion his resonant voice is not 
heard, nor his athletic body seen, here amid 
the pines of North Carolina. The skies were 
never cloudy when Steve Early was around. 
A heart that was always in the right place 
kept the sun shining over us all even though 
the rain was falling on the roof. 

Throughout my years of association with 
many people, I never knew a man more 
candid or more fair in his dealings with his 
fellow men. Steve was slightly tempera- 
mental at times; yet never was there a man 
who had more loyal and devoted friends. 
Under that somewhat brusque exterior was 
lodged a heart of gold. The inner resources 
of his soul were filled to overflowing with 
fidelity, integrity, honor, and love for coun- 
try. He proved his worth on many fields of 
battle. Yes, he was indeed a gentleman of 
the old school. 
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It must be a source of great satisfaction to 
Mrs. Early and the children to know that 
their husband and father had such exem- 
plary and outstanding characteristics. 

My friends, I cannot say, I will not say, 
that never again shall I press his hand, talk 
with him, walk with him, argue with him, 
and laugh with him. I must believe that 
this fine, outstanding character, taken from 
us in the evening of life, has temporarily 
vanished from this earthly scene. Wherever 
General Cummings’ army of golfers bivouacs, 
their pleasure will be tinged by the sorrow 
of the loss of Captain Steve. Yet, we will 
cling to the belief: 


“We shall meet again some day. 
He is not gone—he is just away.” 


So, on behalf of this group of men who 
knew Steve Early so well, I say to him, 
“Farewell, old friend, till we meet again.” 


Lire oF STEPHEN T. EarRLy 


Born August 27, 1889, Crozet, Va. 

Educated in Virginia and Washington, 
D.C. 

Reporter for United Press at the age of 19. 

Joined Associated Press staff in 1913. 

Enlisted and served in World War I with 
rank of captain in infantry. 

Received Silver Star citation for meritori- 
ous service. 

Washington representative of Paramount 
News and Paramount Publix Corp., 1927. 

Secretary to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 1933. 

Accompanied President Roosevelt to Yalta 
Conference. 

Served as secretary until President Roose- 
velt died, 1945. 

Served as secretary to President Truman 
for a brief period. 

Citation, Distinguished Service Medal, 
from President Truman, May 31, 1945. 

Became vice president of Pullman, Inc., 
and Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co., 1945. 

Under Secretary of Defense, 1948. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense, 1949. 

Returned to Pullman, 1950. 

Member of Burning Tree Country and Na- 
tional Press Clubs. 

Died August 11, 1951. Funeral services, 
Washington Cathedral. Burial, Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Surviving, Helen Early, widow, and three 
children, Stephen T., Helen Virginia, and 
Thomas Augustus. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. mutter O 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of February 17 through February 24 has 
been designated throughout the Nation 
as Brotherhood Week. I am pleased to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the proclamation issued in that connec- 
tion by the Honorable John Cashmore, 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
which reads as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the annual celebration of Brother- 
hood Week, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, is to be held 
February 17-24; and 


Whereas the purpose of Brotherhood Week 
is to to promote understanding, justice, 
friendship, and cooperation among Ameri- 
cans generally; and 

Whereas this worthy purpose is in har- 
mony with our best national traditions, and 
deserves widespread support; 

Now, therefore, I, John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
proclaim February 17-24, of the present year, 
as Brotherhood Week in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, and request the appropriate ob- 
servance of the occasion. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Borough of 
Brooklyn to be affixed this 10th day of Janu- 
ary 1952. 

JOHN CASHMORE, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn. 

Attest: 

Joun F. Hayes, 
Assistant to the President. 


The Good Work of Sallie and Nadine 
Woods, Liberty, Tex. 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWOR 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Saturday Evening Post carried an article 
recently about the good work of Sallie 
and Nadine Woods, Liberty, Tex., in con- 
nection with the National Muscular Dys- 
trophy Research Foundation, Inc., Lib- 
erty, Tex. This disease is a very serious 
one. Much help is needed on it. Every 


effort to speed up progress in helping to 
treat this disease should be made. 


PEpERAL SEcURITY AGENCY, 
PvuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1952. 
The Honorable LinpvLey BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 11, 1952, concerning 
the disease commonly known as muscular 
dystrophy. 

The Public Health Service is very much 
aware of the importance of muscular dystro- 
phy as a health problem in our country. In 
addition, the pioneer work of the National 
Muscular Dystrophy Research Foundation in 
bringing this disease to the attention of the 
public is fully recognized. 

At the present time, we are giving support 
to research dealing with muscular dystrophy 
in two of our research institutes. The Na- 
tional Institution of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases is supporting a grant to the Uni- 
versity of Utah Medical School in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, while the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness is sup- 
porting a grant to the Purdue Research 
Foundation, of Purdue University, in Lafa- 
yette, Ind. Both of these grants are for fun- 
damental research that may have implica- 
tions upon the specific disease processes 
giving rise to muscular dystrophy. 

You miay be certain that any research 
grant applications received in the future for 
investigation upon this or any of the allied 
muscular diseases will receive full considera- 
tion by our study sections and councils. 

You may wish to refer to my previous com- 
munication to you, of October 12, 1951, which 
deals at greater length with this health prob- 
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lem and the interest of the Public Health 
Service in it. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you in this or any other matter, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. Dearine, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


—— 


Unitep States PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
October 12, 1951. 
The Honorable Linptey BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 1, 1951, asking for in- 
formation about the disease commonly 
known as muscular dystrophy. 

As described in the Saturday Evening Post, 
progressive muscular dystrophy is one of a 
group of disorders characterized by a pro- 
gressive degeneration of certain groups of 
muscle fibers and their conversion into fi- 
brous tissue. The cause or causes of these 
disorders are unknown, but they are con- 
sidered to be congenital and, in many cases, 
a hereditary abnormality. Whether this 
hereditary fault is due to a structural or 
functional defect at the muscle-nerve junc- 
tion, a defect in the structure of the muscles 
themselves, a disorder of metabolism, or en- 
docrine dysfunction, is unknown. 

The disease may appear in several forms, 
depending on the groups of muscles involved. 
The most common forms usually appear 
about the middle of the first decade of life. 
Males are more frequently affected than fe- 
males. The average case is a child who pre- 
viously normal begins to walk clumsily, tends 
to fall, and has difficulty in getting up un- 
aided. The weakness and muscular atrophy 
is generally progressive, leading eventually to 
complete incapacitation. The muscular 
atrophy, as a rule, is more pronounced in the 
proximal than the distal segments of the 
body in contradistinction to the disease 
known as progressive muscular atrophy, 
which is of neural origin. Not infrequently 
there is hypertrophy or enlargement of cer- 
tain muscles, particularly the calf muscles, 
thigh muscles and the muscles of the shoul- 
der girdle, which gives the individual a 
pseudoathletic appearance. This false ap- 
pearance of strength is due to the displace- 
ment of muscle fibers by connective tissue, 
and the deposition of fat. Atrophy, however, 
eventually supersedes this pseudohypertro- 
phy. In certain forms of the disorder, par- 
ticularly those involving the face, shoulder, 
and upper arm, the disease tends to start 
later in life and life expectancy is not always 
short. In all cases the modalities of sensa- 
tion are usually unimpaired and intelligence 
remains normal, 

No effective medicinal treatment is known 
for this group of disorders. However, the 
proper application of physical medicine re- 
habilitation techniques may help to prevent 
contractures and can lengthen the term of 
productive activity of the individual. The 
actual incidence of progressive muscular 
dystrophy has not been accurately deter- 
mined, but it has been estimated that ap- 
proximately 200,000 persons in the United 
States suffer from this disorder. 

The main source of encouragement in this 
illmess lies in the fact that in an effort to 
determine the nature, causes, and treat- 
ment of the illness, research studies have 
been going on in various medical centers 
in this country. It may be of interest to 
you to know something of the research work 
which is being conducted by the National 
Institutes of Health and by nongovernmental 
research groups with grants from the Public 
Health Service. Our most recent figures in- 
dicate that Public Health Service is support- 
ing 104 projects in the amount of $749,654 
for basic research on the muscular system 
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and on the nervous system. Of these, 28 
projects amounting to $181,713 are concerned 
with basic studies on the muscle and 76 
projects amounting to $567,941 deal with 
basic studies of the nervous system exclusive 
of the autonomic system. In addition to 
the above funds, the Public Health Service 
is currently supporting two projects amount- 
ing to $91,500 dealing specifically with mus- 
cular dystrophy. In its total grants pro- 
gram, the Public Health Service has sup- 
ported 7 projects comprising 16 grants in the 
amount of $672,374 for studies concerned 
with muscular dystrophy. The two active 
projects mentioned are included in these 
seven. 

It might be mentioned that the most ex- 
tensive of these projects was begun in July 
1945 and is continuing today. It is a study 
of progressive muscular dystrophy and other 
conditions which may be classified under 
the heading of degenerative or hereditary 
disorders, or both. The research is being 
done at the University of Utah College of 
Medicine, by Dr. M. M. Wintrobe and his 
associates in other departments of the medi- 
cal school. It has received support from us 
to the amount of $558,350 during these 7 
years. 

In addition to the research in muscular 
disorders, 11 research fellowships have been 
awarded for study in this field. Public 
Health Service is supporting a total of 30 
fellows in neurological research at a total 
cost of $99,200. 

There is a certain amount of intramural 
research, of course, being conducted at the 
National Institutes of Health, which is re- 
lated to the subject of muscular dystrophy. 
The National Institute of Arthritis and Met- 
abolic Diseases is conducting basic research 
in enzyme chemistry which is related to 
growth and metabolism and may contribute 
to our knowledge of the muscular dystro- 
phies. Enzymes make possible such essen- 
tial reactions as the derivation of energy 
from food, and enzyme studies have contrib- 
uted greatly to the understanding of body 
functions. Scientists at the Institute have 
succeeded in identifying and purifying a new 
enzyme system in liver. They have also 
worked out the steps by which cells obtain 
energy from sugar. They are now studying 
the enzymes involved in the production and 
function of nucleic acids. 

The Institute conducted investigations 
during the years 1946 through 1949 into the 
properties and behavior of the muscle pro- 
teins which have greatly enhanced our 
knowledge of muscle contraction. The work 
with the chemistry of the contraction of 
muscle offers for the first time a basic ex- 
planation for the motion of all living mus- 
cular tissue. The value of these research 
findings in study of the heart and other 
muscles is potentially very great. The In- 
stitute has also isolated structural and func- 
tional constitutents of muscle. It has par- 
tially reconstituted muscle, and it has iden- 
tified many of the chemical changes which 
occur during contraction. 

Following the completion of the Clinical 
Center at the National Institutes of Health 
of the Public Health Service, additional intra- 
mural studies will be possible on progressive 
muscular dystrophy as well as on other ill- 
nesses. Such studies may be carried out by 
the National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness or by other Institutes 
from time to time as their research programs 
develop. 

In addition to the research mentioned 
above at the University of Utah School of 
Medicine, it might be well to tell you of 
other current research programs at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md., where 
Dr. Joseph L. Lilienthal, Jr., is doing re- 
search relating to muscular dystrophy. At 
the New York Hospital, Cornell Medical 
Center, Dr. Ade T. Milhorat has been investi- 
gating this subject for many years. At the 


University of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, in Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Karl 
E. Mason is working in this field also. 

As you are already aware, a national society 
has been organized to promote research in 
this field. It is called the National Muscular 
Dystrophy Research Foundation, Inc., and it 
is in this foundation that the Misses Sallie 
and Nadine Woods, of Liberty, Tex., are in- 
terested. There is also the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Association, One Hundred and Seventy- 
seventh Street and Harlem River, New York, 
N. Y., which was incorporated under the New 
York State laws as a nonprofit organization. 
Its purpose is to raise funds for research pro- 
grams, to establish fellowships, and to pro- 
mote vocational guidance and adjustment to 
normal living of sufferers of the disease. 

I am enclosing a technical bibliography 
of research studies in this field, which may be 
of some interest to you. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you on this or any other matter, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Surgeon General. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the thirty-fourth anni- 
versary of the independence of Lithu- 
ania. 

Although temporarily conquered, oc- 
cupied, and enslaved by Soviet Russia, 
the archenemy of our Christian and 
democratic way of life, heroic Lithuania 
is unbowed and unshackled in spirit. 
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Lithuania is today a symbol of the 
highest hopes and aspirations of free- 
men everywhere for a global social order 
based on justice and the right of all 
nations, large and small, to control 
their own destinies. 

In all those small countries facing the 
restless Baltic, the entire hierarchy has 
been martyred. Only 200 of the 2,000 
priests in those stricken lands still sur- 
vive the brutal and merciless Soviet 
war against Christianity and freecom. 

Lithuania reminds us today very for- 
cibly of the great and continuing sacri- 
fices we too must make so that the pre- 
cious values of our civilization, moral 
and political, may not perish from the 
earth. 

We take pride today in honoring gal- 
lant Lithuania and once again join 
hands with her in the common fight for 
the ultimate emancipation of mankind 
from the fear and terror that are the 
barbarous symbols of Soviet imperialis:n. 


Hon. Peter P. Smith 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the kindliest men I have ever had the 
good fortune to know is the Honorable 
Peter P. Smith. 

He was chosen Brooklyn’s Man of the 
Week by the Brooklyn Eagle on Janu- 
ary 6, 1952. 

Let me give you the story about him 
as published in that newspaper: 


BrRooKLYN’s MAN OF THE WEEK—PETER P. 
SMITH REPRESENTS A RECIPE FOR HaPpriINEss 


(By Wendell Hanmer) 


Supreme Court Official Referee Peter P. 
Smith, who was 1 of 10 children and has 
10 of his own, observed his fiftieth wedding 
anniversary yesterday with the former 
Edythe Read, like himself, a native of the old 
city of Brooklyn. 

With them at a special mass in St. Joseph’s 
Church and at breakfast afterward in the 
Montauk Club, besides their 10 children, 
were their 26 grandchildren and 3 great- 
grandchildren. The mass was celebrated by 
the Rev. Joseph A. Smith, pastor of the 
Church of St. Thomas the Apostle, West 
Hempstead, a first cousin of Judge Smith. 

The Smiths live at 35 Prospect Park West. 
They met—and within 24 hours were en- 
gaged—during the summer of 1900, while 
she was a student at St. Elizabeth Academy, 
Convent Station, N. J., and he was a clerk 
in the Brooklyn office of the corporation 
counsel. His desk then, incidentally, was 
in the same suite on the third floor of Bor- 
ough Hall where he now has his chambers. 

While in the corporation counsel's office 
he began private practice as a member of 
a law firm he organized and of which two of 
his sons, J. Read Smith and Edward P. Smith, 
are today members. 

Previously, following graduation from New 
York Law School and a clerkship with Wil- 
liam B. Davenport and Charlies H. Otis, out- 
standing lawyers of that period, he had been 
admitted to practice on June 29, 1897. 

Judge Smith decided to become a lawyer 
while at St. Johns College, where he was a 
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member of the class of 1895. Until that de- 
cision, his major interest in life had been 
athletics. He was a quarter-mile runner, 
played baseball at shortstop, and was organ- 
izer of the coliege’s first uniformed team. 

“I was sitting at home one afternoon,” he 
recalled, “when all of a sudden I decided 
that I'd become a lawyer. There was no pre- 
liminary appraisal of what it offered in com- 
parison with business or some other profes- 
sion. Perhaps something seen, read, or heard 
a short time before influenced me, but I have 
no recollection of it. Anyhow, from that 
time on I was to be a lawyer and I never 
thought to be anything else.” 

From law clerk Judge Smith was advanced 
to acting assistant corporation counsel. 
From 1904 to 1912 he was an assistant dis- 
trict attorney. The next 2 years he spent 
investigating and prosecuting State-wide 
highway-construction fraud cases as a spe- 
cial deputy attorney general. Thereafter, 
having resumed private practice, he served, 
by appellate division appointment, as a 
member of the committee which must ap- 
prove the character and fitness of an ap- 
plicant before a law-school graduate can be 
admitted to the bar. 

A deceptively gentle personality, his friends 
say that when the occasion warrants he can 
be as stubborn asa mule. One recalled ‘hat 
he had barely become a member of the char- 
acter and fitness committee when he upheld 
a candidate's refusal to answer a committee 
question on the ground it did not bear on 
his qualifications to practice law. 

Judge Smith asserted at the time that it 
could be presumed the candidate had learned 
the answer to that question in elementary 
school, and no purpose was served by its re- 
iteration. He said the committee should 
concern itself with the private life of the 
applicant, that educational qualification 
could be taken for granted, and that the 
candidate's moral fitness should determine 
the committee's finding. 

On June 13, 1933, Gov. Hexrsert H. LEnMaNn 
appointed Smith to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Supreme Court Justice 
Charlies J. Druhan. The Brooklyn Bar Asso- 
ciation heartily approved the appointment, 
It could do no less. 

The previous year the association had con- 
ducted a secret ballot of its membership to 
determine what Brooklyn lawyer was deemed 
best qualified to fill any supreme court 
bench vacancy. The vote was for Peter P. 
Smith. 

“That,” said Judge Smith the other day, 
“was the greatest professional honor ever 
paid to me”—he paused, and something akin 
to awe was in his voice as he concluded— 
“ever could be paid a Brooklyn lawyer by 
Brooklyn lawyers.” 

Other honors have been paid him. In 1934 
St. John’s University conferred on him a 
doctorate of laws. That same year the Mon- 
tauk Club feted him as its most distinguished 
member of the year—he had been elected to 
a full 14-year term as of that January 1. 

Justice John MacCrate of the appellate 
division, one of the speakers at the club 
dinner, had this to say of the guest of honor: 

“I never saw a man come to the bench with 
a finer following of friends. Nor have I ever 
seen the brethren of the bench welcome a 
new appointee more. Judge Smith came 
with clean hands, a pure heart, and an up- 
standing character before God—the perfect 
trilogy for a good judge.” 

Besides the Montauk, Judge Smith is a 
member of the Columbus Club. Additional 
to the Brooklyn, he is a member of the New 
York State and American Bar Associations. 

For the young man planning a career in 
law, he advocates matrimony. 

“Get married just as soon as you can sup- 
port a wife.” he advised a graduating class 
of St. John’s University School of Law. “I 
took that advice myself. as a young man.” 


He also advised the graduates that it is a 
lawyer's duty to enter wholeheartedly into 
the community and civic life where he prac- 
tices his profession and, returning to the 


matter of early marriage, explained that it 
provides a spur to greater effort. 


The Trath About Bread \y 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
dietary quacks, self-styled nutrition ex- 
perts, food faddists, and just plain igno- 
ramuses have been slandering and ma- 
ligning bread, the staff of life and the 
one indispensable food. It is time for the 
truth to be told about bread, and the 
following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 1952 issue of the Country Gentle- 
man tells the truth in no uncertain 
terms: 

Tue TrutH Aspout Breap 
(By Roger William Riis) 

White flour and white bread today are 
nutritionally excellent. Those who attack 
bread on nutritional grounds do so out of 
ignorance or malice. It is time to be clear 
about these attacks. 

Bread is not only symbolically the staff 
of life. It comes surprisingly close to being 
in fact just that. Americans eat 40,000,000 
loaves a day. From bread we get a fourth 
of our proteins, a third of our carbohydrates, 
a third of our calories, a third of the require- 
ment of three important B vitamins, and 
useful amounts of calcium, potassium, phos- 
phorus, and other friendly chemicals. 

Nevertheless, any writer or broadcaster who 
craves quick, superficial publicity plus the 
disguise of St. George and Sir Galahad can 
have it by attacking white bread. Plenty 
are doing so. Ask any top nutrition expert 
in government, in the great universities and 
foundations, in the medical associations, and 
he will express grave concern over the wide- 
spread effort to undermine our confidence in 
“the integrity of America’s food supply,” to 
use their own words. 

“We are plagued,” says Commissioner 
Charles W. Crawford, of the Food and Drug 
Administration, “by an army of food quacks 
peddling nostrums and preaching the false 
doctrine that the American food supply is 
deficient in nutritional factors. A vigorous 
campaign of spreading the truth is needed.” 

Since 1900 average individual consumption 
of wheat flour has declined from 230 pounds 
to 1385 pounds. The constant and false at- 
tacks on it have not been responsible for 
all this drop. Increase in consumption of 
meat and vegetables has been more of a 
factor. But the attacks certainly have not 
helped matters. 

Before 1870, the rough stone wheels which 
ground the grain made a flour using 85 per- 
cent of the grain. Then Minneapolis millers 
imported a new idea, steel rollers for grind- 
ing. These rollers delighted everybody— 
millers, bakers, and the public—because they 
produced more top-grade flour with less 
power, and the flour kept longer without 
going rancid. 

But the new method used only 72 percent 
of the grain. In the newly discarded addi- 
tion 13 percent was a good proportion of 
the vitamins. Of course, nobody knew this 
at the time. We didn't even know that vita- 
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mins existed until 1912, and it was much 
later that research made clear the function 
of various ones. 

So from 1870 to 1941, our white flour was 
impoverished. It was never the worthless 
trash its detractors say it was. And it was 
never foisted upon a resisting public. Al- 
ways right beside it on the baker’s shelf was 
the whole wheat or graham or dry-flour loaf. 
People preferred the white, as they have since 
the days of Egypt. 

In the 1930's there were more than 3,000 
Geaths annually from pellagra and many 
times that number were suffering from the 
disease. In the mid-1930's the medical pro- 
fession and nutritional researchers began to 
discuss fortified foods. Early in World War 
II technical men of the National Research 
Council, American Medical Association, Food 
and Drug Administration, the universities, 
and the food industries held lengthy dis- 
cussions and decided on an epochal step. For 
the first time in history, the bread supply of 
a whole nation would be intelligently and 
deliberately enriched. Thiamin, niacin, ribo- 
flavin, and iron would be added in amounts 
calculated to be most useful in making up 
the deficiencies in our diets. 

This was a great step, clearly in the public 
service. Nothing better discloses the animus 
of bread detracvors than their attacks on this 
program, called the enrichment program. 
Bread so treated is “enriched” bread. Said, 
and still today 10 years later say, the de- 
tractors: 

“The industry picked that word ‘enriched’ 
to deceive people. The bread is not enriched. 
It is partial‘y restored.” 

“The millers grind ovt of the wheat its 20 
vitamins, and then put back 4 of them.” 

“Bakers and millers fought this step every 
inch of the way, were opposed even to this 
partial restoration of some of the good in 
wheat.” 

The truth, as to those three falsehoods, is 
this: 

1. The Government, not industry, decided 
upon that word “enriched.” The industry 
didn’t like it. 

2. Such an authority as Dr. George R. 
Cowgill, of Yale, one of the pioneers in the 
enrichment program, says the other 16 vita- 
mins are present in wheat in minute traces, 
but are in many other foods in abundance. 
It wasn’t worth adding them to the enrich- 
mae program. There is no question as to 
this. 

3. The record shows exactly the opposite. 
The Government has made public and re- 
peated acknowledgment of the “cordial sup- 
port” of the industries concerned in this. 

It is the enrichment program, of course, 
which makes our bread today the best there 
is in any nation. Beriberi and pellagra are 
now virtually nonexistent. Twenty-six 
States have their own enrichment laws now. 
Four out of every five loaves consumed are 
enriched. One buyer out of five still selects 
the unenriched. She should not. It costs 
one-twenty-fifth of a cent when the baker 
adds the vitamins, less when the miller adds 
them, so there has been no added cost to the 
public. There is no difference in taste. 

Examine the other specific charges made 
against bread, against the millers, and 
against the bakers, and judge for yourself the 
value of the attacks. 

They talk of flour as though there were 
a single type of flour. They do not know 
that there are over 10,000 different brands of 
flour in competition, in every degree of 
brownness and whiteness. The proportion of 
whole wheat never goes above 5 percent of 
the total. 

They prate of whole wheat flour as though 
there ever was such a thing. Flour con- 
taining 100 percent of the grain would be 
unpalatable and would not keep. 

So-called wheat breads run from 10 to 40 
percent whole wheat flour mixed into 90 to 
60 percent white flour. 








They charge that millers and bakers keep 
wholesome loaves from the public. Every 
big baking company has tried, once at least, 
to market a loaf which would be a nutri- 
tionist’s dream. Continental Baking Co., a 
dozen years ago, brought out the most ideal 
loaf possible to bake. They named it “Staff” 
and threw into its promotion all their great 
ability and big budget. It cost them a loss 
of 1,500,000. People preferred the regular 
white bread. 

“Americans like white flour bread,” says 
the dean of all the nutrition men, Dr. E. V. 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins. “I see no rea- 
son why this taste should be disturbed. 
There is nothing to be gaimed by eating 
whole wheat bread rather than white that 
cannot be gained by including other foods 
in the diet.” 

They assert, the detractors, that the millers 
push the white flour on the public for rea- 
sons of profit. 

“Any mill can make more money out of 
whole wheat flour than out of white flour,” 
replies Philip Pillsbury, reasonably. “The 
reason should be obvious. The whiter you 
make flour, the more you mill it, the more 
it costs. The closer it is to whole wheat, the 
less it costs to mill. Out of every 10 bags of 
wheat flour, 9 stand around and acquire 
weevils, because not even the clamorous 
quacks will buy them.” 

The detractors cry out in anguish that 
bread is full of “chemicals,” like nitrogen 
trichloride used in bleaching flour. Wrong 
again. There’s nothing wrong with chem- 
icals, in themselves; water and salt and sugar 
are chemicals. But the industry stopped 
using nitrogen trichloride as a bleach in 
1949. It harmed nobody, but it did offer an 
opening for attack. 

But bread softeners, assert the alarmists, 
to keep the loaf soft, what a horrible thing 
to put in bread. When the Food and Drug 
Administration published in August 1950 the 
tentative new standards for bread, softeners 
were omitted. But pursuant to the custom 
in these matters, the standards have not 
been officially confirmed yet, because of the 
lengthy debate over the appeals made by 
many interested parties to change the stand- 
ards. 

One of the most vociferous protests against 
the new standards has come from sponsors 
of a bread called Triple Rich. Food and 
Drug officials say it is not triple rich, and 
that it is a soybean-flour bread masquerad- 
ing as white wheat. The bread reformers 
themselves apparently are guilty of decep- 
tion. 

“Ah,” they mourn, “ah, the bread grandma 
used to bake.” 

Unless she owned her own mill, grandma 
baked with the flour of the day, the same as 
any other flour as to vitamins. True, her 
bread was fragrant and warm from the oven. 
I have eaten just as swooningly wondrous 
bread fresh out of bakery ovens in two com- 
mercial bakeries. Grandma's bread is a sort 
of comic relief, a nonexistent ghost. 

“But the lovely, crusty French bread,” 
cry the critics, in another bit of idiocy. It is 
made from nonenriched white flour and 
water, and is without protective nutritional 
value. 

Our bread is a most satisfactory product, 
nutritionwise. Time is long, and truth is 
powerful, and those who attack bread will 
in due time be shown up for what they are. 
But it is an angering spectacle, just the 
same. As a rule, those who attack bread 
have something to sell, a packaged or bottled 
product of their own. Or a different type of 
bread. Strenuous efforts have been made 
to add to the white loaf every conceivable 
sort of other food—peanuts, potatoes, grape- 
fruit juice, rice waste, peas, beans, tapioca, 
and seaweed. Only the raisin has ever suc- 
ceeded in getting into bread and staying 
there 


Eat more of the enriched flour, says the 
American Medical Association, whether you 
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buy it in the loaf, or whether your family 
is the one in every 20 which still bakes its 
bread. 

And next time your radio or reading brings 
you an attack on bread, wait and hear what 
the attacker has to sell. The chances are 
overwhelming he’s not on the level. 





Freedom of Democracy q q 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON D. mexuenon? 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. McK.:NNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech de- 
livered on Tuesday, January 15, at the 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
New York City, by Representative E. J. 
McCarTHY: 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Any inquiry into the problem of freedom 
and political authority is beset with difficul- 
ties and complexities. Even the definition 
of terms is difficult. The freeman of the 
Greek philosophers was the man who had 
achieved freedom, who had overcome igno- 
rance and acquired a measure of self-mas- 
tery. In the classical philosophical tradi- 
tion, the concept of freedom applied prin- 
cipally to the state of being rather than to 
the conditions under which man lived and 
worked in order to attain that state. More 
recently the emphasis has been upon the 
conditions of the striving rather than upon 
the status which might be reached. The 
meaning which we give to the term “free- 
dom,” either in the static sense or as it 
relates to the condition of man’s living and 
seeking for fulfillment, depends basically 
upon our concept of the nature of man and 
the purpose of his existence. If, of course, 
one holds that man possesses no power of 
self-determination, that he is simply a part 
in a deterministic system, without intelli- 
gence, and without any volitional autonomy, 
there is no need for further consideration 
of the problem of freedom. However, if one 
holds that man is an intelligent, responsible, 
and creative being, the whole question of 
freedom, with all of its difficulties, complexi- 
ties, and almost infinite problems, must he 
faced. If one holds that man is an intelli- 
gent being capable of possessing truth, it 
follows that the possession of truth is the 
mark of the freeman. It follows, also, that 
man must be free to pursue the truth. If one 
holds that man is a morally responsible being, 
capable of choosing between that which is 
good and that which is evil and responsible 
for his choice, it follows that the freeman 
is a good man.. It follows, also, that a 
morally responsible being must be free to 
choose between that which is good and that 
which is evil. If one holds that man is a 
creative being, then a freeman is one who 
exercises his creative talents, and freedom to 
exercise these talents is a condition of his 
freedom. 

Against this general background I have 
chosen to speak more specifically of the prob- 
lem of human freedom and political author- 
ity. When one undertakes to inquire into 
the problem of human freedom and political 
authority he does so, of course, with the 
sense of impending conflict. This expecta- 
tion of conflict has real historical justifica- 
tion. In this century, or more immediately 
in this generation, interference with human 
freedom has come principally through the 
power of political authority, ruthless and 
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self-justifying, without regard for the rights 
of persons or the rights of other societies, 
such as the religious societies, the family, or 
other political, social, or economic institu- 
tions. We kave learned a lesson from cur- 
rent history which we should not soon for- 
get. We have learned that we must, at all 
times, be alert to the danger of the intrusion 
of political authority into areas of culture, 
into areas of the social and private life of 
man which are beyond the authority of the 
state, into areas in which institutional or 
personal autonomy and freedom must be 
preserved. 

This alertness and vigilance should not, 
however, lead us to accept unsound theories 
concerning the origin, nature, purposes, and 
functions of political authority. We must 
avoid the temptation to condemn the insti- 
tution because of its excesses. Political au- 
thority does have a function, a proper func- 
tion, which is restrictive and restraining. 
Political authority must defend human so- 
ciety from the most concrete and obvious 
forms of evil or of injustice. It can carry out 
this function without in any way violating 
the rights of other institutions or the free- 
dom of the individual persons who make up 
political society. Actually political author- 
ity in carrying out this control function 
operates at three ievels: At the international 
level when one nation seeks to destroy or 
seriously interfere with the national inde- 
pendence of another; at the civil level when 
some social class or nstitution violates the 
rights of persons or classes or institutions in 
society; and finally at the criminal level 
when an individual openly rebels against 
general order by committing crime. 

This negative protective function is, of 
course, not the only justification for political 
authority. It is not even the fundamental 
one. Man needs the state, and this need is 
not the consequence of natural depravity nor 
of the division in man. Neither does it de- 
pend on the relative goodness or badness 
of the mass of mankind in any particular 
period of history. Man’s need for political 
authority rests in his rational, social nature. 
This need would remain even though all men 
in a particular society were morally perfect. 
A society made up of such perfect people 
would need positive human law and political 
authority to carry out such law. Political 
authority has a positive function of assisting 
man in the pursuit of happiness in the tem- 
poral order. This is the primary and imme- 
diate function of the siate. 

This does not mean that the state can be 
indifferent to the absolute or ultimate eter- 
nal end of man, which the state must take 
into account, but simply that its immediate 
and direct purpose is the temporal good of 
man, the human good, that which is gen- 
erally referred to as the common good. In 
any inquiry into the problem of human free- 
dom and political authority, it is upon the 
basis of the demands of the common good 
that we set limitations upon individual free- 
dom. In simplest terms the common good 
can be defined as good of the community. It 
is much more difficult to determine what is 
the specific and immediate common good of 
any specific political society. We can, how- 
ever, at least draw the lines of opposition and 
attempt to resolve to the extent possible the 
tension between them. Man has a natural 
right to self-determination and to the exer- 
cise of personal responsibility. At the same 
time, because of his social nature, he is de- 
pendent upon society and upon political so- 
ciety or the state, in order to succeed in de- 
veloping his full potentialities. 

In determining the common good, both 
of these facts must be taken into considera- 
tion; the rights of both the individual per- 
son and of society must be recognized. The 
individual must not be made so weak that 
he is deprived of fundamental self-de- 
termination, neither does he have a right 
to demand that he be so strong or free that 
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he may deprive others of the same right. 
Many different Gecisions are possible within 
the fleld of the practical and technical. 
Many different decisions are possible as to 
what is the prudent course of action at 
any particular time and in any particular 
set of circumstances. We must recognize 
the right of persons to different judg- 
ments expressing themselves individually 
or through organizations. Edmund Burke 
stated accurately that in every historical 
situation calling for a political decision, the 
numbet of circumstances is infinite and so 
the number of solutions or at least the pro- 
posals of solution can also be infinite. 

Nevertheless, we must insist on the recog- 
nition of certain norms and fundamental 
principles as basic to any conception of the 
common good. We must recognize the exist- 
ence of the natural law and of the natural 
moral code and recognize that certain funda- 
mental rights, fundamental human rights, 
prevail even in the face of a majority de- 
cision to the contrary. Lord Acton's stand- 
ard for testing the proper working of a 
political system was the measure of security 
which was felt by the minority groups in 
that political society. These minority and 
personal rights are something apart from 
any particular political order. Totalitarian- 
ism either to the right or to the left, assumes 
that a particular group of men can decide 
themselves wherein the common good exists. 
Totalitarian political philosophy eliminates 
the tension between the person and the po- 
litical authority and assumes that it is the 
role of politics or politica] action to under- 
take to achieve the determined goal without 
any regard for the means by which it may be 
attained or to the number of persons who 
must be sacrificed for that end. Totalitar- 
ianism eliminates the duality; it denies any 
conflict between the right of the human 
person in a political society and the demands 
of that society. 

Let us examine the concept of it, common 
good, in more detail. The common good in- 
cludes three principal categories of human 
good things: First, those material goods 
which are necessary to maintain life, and 
necessary as material helps to intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual growth. Second, those 
intellectual goods, the knowledge and cul- 
ture of the mind which liberate many from 
ignorance and false fear. Third, moral good, 
or moral goodness, the mastery of self, the 
possession of those virtues which are, in 
the limited order of temporal life, the high- 
est good, the good life described and sought 
after by the Greek philosophers. Two points 
need to be emphasized. 

First: The purpose of the state is to as- 
sist man; and second: That the direct func- 
tion of the state is in the temporal order. It 
follows, of course, that political authority 
having responsibility for advancing the 
common good also has the right to use suit- 
able means to accomplish this purpose, 
namely, political power. This then, brings 
to the area of conflict. We are faced with 
the problem of reconciling freedom and au- 
thority, of striking a balance between per- 
sonal liberties and the demands of the com- 
mon good, of settling the issue between per- 
sonal self-determination and political au- 
thority. Particular decisions must be made 
in the light of prevailing circumstances. 
There will be in every historical case a kind 
of Lo-man's land, which in modern military 
terminology is called “a fluid line.” Even 
though this line in historical fact is fluid 
and changing, it is important that we try 
to draw it with whatever measure of cer- 
tainty and accuracy is possible. The de- 
mands for common good must be met, yet 
human freedom must be protected at every 
level of h\.man authority. 

We cannot be indifferent to authoritarian 
intervention or violations of human freedom 
even at the material level, although inter- 
vention at this level is ordinarily less dan- 


gerous to human freedom than is interfer- 
ence at the higher levels of mind and spirit. 
The breaking up of large estates and the dis- 
tribution of land among peasants or the im- 
position of a graduated income tax need not, 
in themselves, be cause for great alarm. 
Within recent years, however, the greatest 
cry has been raised over state intervention 
precisely at the economic and material level, 
while freedom at the higher levels of intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual life has, in 
many cases, been yielded with scarcely any 
protest. 

It is obvious, of course, that man needs 
material goods in order to sustain his life 
and provide those material things which are 
necessary conditions to intellectual and 
spiritual growth. Not only does he need 
material things, on the occasion of an im- 
mediate need, but he also needs a measure 
of security in possession or in ownership in 
order to anticipate his own future needs and 
the future needs of his family or dependents. 
In order to be economically free, in this 
sense, man needs not only ownership but 
security in ownership. The rights of any 
one man in property are conditioned upon 
the rights of all people to share in the mate- 
rial wealth of the world. The rights of the 
individual in property are, therefore, always 
limited and they must ve considered in view 
of the rights of the entire community. 

There is another aspect of economic free- 
dom which is often overlooked in inquiries 
into the question. Economic security and 
freedom are not, as some hold, indivisible. 
It is, of course, not possible to have full 
personal freedom without a measure of eco- 
nomic security, but it is possible to have 
economic security without having freedom. 
If man is, as we have said, intelligent and 
responsible and creative, it is highly de- 
sirable that even in his economic life these 
qualities be developed as fully as is possi- 
bie. Volume of production is not the only 
criterion which we should apply in judg- 
ing the goodness and badness, the appro- 
priateness or inappropriateness, of an eco- 
nomic system. There are other considera- 
tions, which in themselves are extremely im- 
portant. Technological advances, especially 
in the last century, are to be credited with 
having provided the means whereby much 
drudgery has been eliminated from the life 
of man and scarcity supplied. In certain 
instances, however, the increases of produc- 
tion and even the perfection of the material 
product, have been secured only at the cost 
of degradation and, at least, a partial de- 
humanization of the worker. We must be 
careful not to yleld any area of human free- 
dom unless forced to do so by necessity and 
then should yield it only with the full knowl- 
edge of what we are doing, and ordinarily 
only as a temporary concession. 

As we proceed from a lower order of human 
good things to a higher one, our guard must 
be proportionately strengthened. The worst 
aspect of modern totalitarian states is not 
the economic control which they have im- 
posed, but rather their domination of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual life of their 
subjects. The essence of totalitarianism is 
its control of the whole man. The totali- 
tarian state does not necessarily seek equality 
among all of its subjects, but only such lim- 
ited and specialized physical, intellectual, 
or moral development of each member as 
serves the declared purposes of the state. It 
is frightening to consider the realities of a 
political authority setting the pattern and 
the limit of the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of its subjects, yet this is exactly 
what a totalitarian state attempts. In ef- 
fect, it makes every aspect of human life 
political and subject to the determination 
of the political authorities. Under this 
philosophy there is no normal or natural or 
human thing that cannot be taken away 
from man. 

Actually, of course, the intellectual and 
moral and spiritual life of man is a matter 
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of concern to political authorities. The state 
does have responsibilities and, therefore, au- 
thority in each of these fields but it is an 
authority which must be circumscribed and 
exercised most carefully. In the twentieth 
century the state has been in historical 
reality so great a threat to human freedom 
that the temptation is to deny the state any 
authority in the field of the intellectual, 
moral or spiritual life of man. What is called 
for, however, is not rejection, but rather 
reexamination, distinction and reordination. 

The advocates of thought control com- 
monly base their case on the assertion that 
error has no rights. To say that error has 
no rights is, of course, true. It does not 
follow, however, that the man who is in error 
has no rights. Neither does it follow that 
the state should suppress every idea, which 
in the opinion of the government or the 
rulers of the country, is in error, whether 
the ruler be :. monarch or a majority. The 
state has a right to restrain the individual 
or group, which in the exercise of freedom 
of expression, seriously interferes with the 
rights of others to pursue and possess truth. 
There are very few who would hold that man 
has a right to say whatever he wishes to say. 
There is common agreement that anyone 
who talks should take some pains to know 
what he is talking about. The state can, in 
the interests of the common good, in some 
cases suppress error which is subversive of 
that common good, namely, the good of 
human society in its temporal achievement. 
As an obvious example, the .tate has the 
right to suppress the teaching of anarchy 
as contrary to the purposes of political so- 
ciety. Whether a particular government 
should suppress such erroneous teaching 
would depend on circumstances. Perhaps 
the clear example would be in the case of 
the false teachings in the physical science. 
We would give a short hearing to any man 
who insisted on the basis of his right of 
freedom of expression, that he could, for ex- 
ample, publicly declare anc teach that cer- 
tain drugs, which were “nown to be harm- 
ful, perhaps even deadly, were good for 
human consumption. False reports of his- 
torical events, errors in the social sciences, 
or even false philosophical teachings, could 
under certain conditions be suppressed. Each 
case, however, calls for a particular judgment. 

The general rule should be that the power 
of the state to suppress error should be 
limited to those errors which if propagated 
would clearly and distinctly be destructive 
of the social order. The principal emphasis 
should always be placed upon the responsi- 
bility of the state to assist its citizens to 
ob:air intellectual goods, rather than on 
control. 

We have accepted, in the United States, 
that the state has the right to suppress cer- 
tain moral teachings and practices which 
are judged to be contrary to the common 
good. The action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in forbidding the Mormon practice 
of bigamy, as destructive of the moral order 
or stability of society, is an example. The 
experiment in prohibition, less direct and 
less effective, is another. The state of course 
has no right to deny or to interfere with 
man in his efforts to achieve moral perfec- 
tion. It has, on the contrary, a positive 
obligation to encourage and assist man in 
achieving perfection. Not only is it good 
for man to be moral, but morality is, as 
George Washington stated, “an indispensa- 
ble support of political prosperity.” It does 
not follow however, that the state has a cor- 
responding right to suppress all immorality. 
The purpose of the state, i. e., of its laws, 
is to secure, as Solovyev has declared, “the 
practical realization of a definite minimum 
of good” and “to do away with a certain 
amount of evil.” Thus, the law should not 
attempt to eliminate all evil from human 
society, but certain extreme forms of evil, 
and it should seek to bring about a definite 








minimum good, to require of all a minimum 
of virtue. 

To develop in virtue, man must be free. 
This is indisputable. To reach moral heights, 
man must have freedom. It is the function 
of the state, then, to encourage and promote 
morality, it is not the function of the state 
to proscribe all immorality by law, but only 
the extreme forms, those which interfere 
with the security of others and the stability 
of society. 

When we come to consider religious and 
moral teachings beyond what is indicated by 
the natural law or attainable by human rea- 
son, when we come to consider questions of 
revealed truth, questions of faith, and of 
supernatural perfection, the right of the 
state to determine and decide what is right 
and to suppress error no longer prevails. 
The right of freedom of religion, freedom of 
worship holds the field. 

And so the proposition that one religious 
majority can rightfully suppress another 
religious minority which is teaching noth- 
ing likely to subvert the temporal common 
good is untenable. There is great danger 
in rendering to religion the things that are 
Caesar’s, namely, political authority and po- 
litical power, just as there is danger of ren- 
dering to Caesar the things that properly 
belong to religion, namely, faith and wor- 
ship. The state, then, does not have the 
right nor the responsibility to impose the 
true faith, that is, the faith which the ma- 
jority considers to be true, upon all of its 
subjects. It should encourage and aid, to the 
extent possible, all of its subjects either in 
their own activities or through the instru- 
mentality of other institutions, to advance 
in spiritual perfection. This it can do, first 
by avoiding unwarranted interference, and, 
second, by positive aid without dictation 
or discrimination. It is, of course, of vital 
importance that when we are supporting the 
cause of human freedom in the field of reli- 
gion or any of the other fields of human 
activity, that we do so for the right reasons. 
Consequently, when we insist on freedom of 
worship our insistence should be based upon 
the right principle of freedom of conscience, 
rather than on the unsound argument of 
religious indifferentism. When we argue 
that man has certain natural rights which 
the state or other authority cannot violate, 
we should base our arguments on a recog- 
nition and insistence upon the dignity of 
the human person, as intelligent and respon- 
sible, rather than upon a wrong principle 
of intellectual pluralism or subjective moral 
autonomy unrelated to truth or to any stand- 
ard of right or wrong. 

I fear I have talked perhaps too much out- 
side of my own field, perhaps I have been 
guilty of violating a rule, a kind of rule at 
least, which I stated earlier, namely, one 
should really know what he is talking about. 
We are inclined here in America to accept 
that if a man is an expert in one field, say in 
the physical sciences, he is qualified to speak 
intelligently and authoritatively on philo- 
sophical and theological questions. As in 
medieval times, it was accepted that because 
a@ mian was a recognized master of theology, 
he could speak quite authoritatively in the 
field of physical sciences. History has shown 
us how far wrong, in the physical sciences, 
the opinions of the theologians often were. I 
am fearful that some of the theological pro- 
nouncements of the scientists in our own day 
are likely to prove just as wide of the mark. 
Of course, the man in politics, not necessarily 
by choice but often of necessity, is expected 
to take a stand or to have an opinion on 
almost every question. I want, however, to 
conclude my remarks with some reflections 
on the relationship between freedom and 
democracy. It is common, in any discussion 
of freedom, at least in relation to political 
organization, to equate freedom and democ- 
racy. This follows from the fact that de- 
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mocracy is, as Jacques Maritain has stated 
it, “A rational organizatton of freedoms 
founded upon law.” The purpose of any 
other political form, such as monarchy, is in 
one sense the same as that of democracy, 
namely, to establish an order based upon 
justice, but democracy has a second purpose 
or end. The end for democracy is not only 
justice, but freedom. 

If man is intelligent and responsible, then 
he has a natural right to political self-deter- 
mination and decision. This means that he 
has a right, and if he wishes to be fully hu- 
man, a duty to participate in political life. 
It is by the exercise, free choice, and decision 
that a democratic people accept constitu- 
tions and laws and elect officials. I suppose 
that the most comprehensive and really ac- 
curate definition of democratic government 
was that given by Abraham Lincoln, in his 
description of our Government as “This 
Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” Since in a democracy all 
have political power, if that political power 
is to be exercised well, it means that all must 
be wise; that is, they must be both intelli- 
gent and good. The successful practice of 
democracy will then, in actual historical cir- 
cumstance, depend to a large extent on the 
level of intellectual and moral life of the 
people who make up that democratic society. 

Democracy does not ask less of its citizens 
than do other political forms, but more. It 
asks a measure of dedication and an inspired 
confidence that democracy can progressively 
achieve a more perfect ethical ordering of 
political life, and so establish a political 
order which is based not only upon justice, 
but also upon freedom. Democracy must 
be right, not only about its ends and pur- 
poses, but also right about the means which 
it uses. The political formation in a demo- 
cratic society is. essentially a formation of 
the people of that society. In a democracy 
we are concerned not only with establishing 
an objective social order of justice, but also 
in a sense a subjective personal order, that 
is, a society of just men living in a political 
society founded on justice. What we seek 
is not only external order, but also an in- 
ternal order in the hearts and minds of men, 
an order which is based on justice, but upon 
a@ justice that is vitalized by charity, which 
in turn is founded upon the acceptance of 
the common brotherhood of man under the 
common fatherhood, God. 





Italy Completes a Cycle 


EXTENSION OF neMaRns | 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. N 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Italy’s 
action against the Soviet Government on 
February 9 notifying the Moscow govern- 
ment that Italy no longer considers her- 
self bound under the Peace Treaty of 
1947 with Russia is a show of great 
courage on the part of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The action, which came as the 
result of the Soviet Governmeni’s con- 
tinued vetoing of Italy’s application for 
admission into the United Nations, is one 
which will be heartening to those who 
may have had doubts as to italy’s deter- 
mination to resist Communist intrusion. 
On the other hand, it should be ample 
proof that our various economic and 
military programs have had a great 
measure of success in Europe. 
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In protesting the Soviet’s use of the 
veto, the Italian Government stated that 
it was an offense against the dignity of 
the Italian Nation. The Italian people, 
in this wise, have demonstrated that they 
are more than willing to risk much in 
order to stand up and be counted with 
those who believe in the dignity of man 
and who will take bold steps to uphold 
man’s dignity. 

In my opinion, in breaking off this 
yoke, Italy will better be able to increase 
its military strength and serve as a more 
useful ally in the defense of Western 
Europe. 

Many editorials and newspaper stories 
relating to this incident commend Italy’s 
action to the free world and denounce 
Russia’s treachery. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to 
herein include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger on 
February 11, entitled “Italy Completes a 
Cycle,” and another entitled “Their 
Fifth Foul Blow” which appeared in the 
Progresso-Italo-Americano on Febru- 
ary 10: 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger of 
February 11, 1952] 


TIraty COMPLETES a CYCLE 


The great courage of Italy’s defiance of 
Soviet Russia stands out best on the map, 
which shows the might of Russian arms 
menacing Italy from the direction of Austria 
and other Balkan lands dominated by Russia. 
The fact that neighboring Yugoslavia is no 
longer a satellite of Russia has, of course, 
contributed to Italy's growing assertiveness. 
But Italy’s answer to Russia’s repeated vetoes 
of her UN application has been bold, inspired 
and inspirational. 

The Italian government has notified Mos- 
cow that her hostile vetoes have absolved 
Italy of her obligations under the peace treaty 
with Russia. This means that Italy will 
pay no more reparations to Russia. But even 
more important than that, it means that 
Italy will now consider herself free to void 
any limitations on rearmament stipulated in 
the treaty with Russia. 

Internally, the Italian Government's action 
may have a profound and speedy effect in uni- 
fying public opinion and stimulating Italian 
patriotism. The vast numbers of the Com- 
munist Party within Italy had long been 
considered a frustrating influence on the 
Italian Government. Now the Government 
has an issue with which to unite the people 
and isolate the Communists as enemies of 
the national interest and humiliators of the 
national pride. 

Leftist sentiment may continue to pre- 
vail in Italy because of the country’s eco- 
nomic and social problems, but the Govern- 
ment’s brave assertion of national pride 
should help to encourage much of that left- 
ist sentiment to aline itself with the anti- 
Moscow elements of the left. 

Our various economic and military pro- 
grams in Europe have not been unqualified 
successes. There has been much disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. But Italy's clear de- 
fiance of Russia is drarnatic proof that much 
good has been accomplished. If Italy, bor- 
dering on Soviet might and torn inside by a 
powerful Communist movement, can dare to 
defy Russia so soon after the war left her 
inert, the example cannot fail to have an 
inspiring influence on all the peoples of 
Europe. 

Russia's irresponsible exercise of the U. N. 
veto, in this one instance, has proved to be 
a major blunder on her part, perhaps the 
biggest mistake she has made since she set 
out to dominate Europe and the world, 
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{From Il Progresso Italo-Americano of 
February 10, 1952] 
Tuer FirtH Fou. Blow 

Moscow has done it again. It has cast the 
Only vote of 11 in the Security Council 
against the proposal of France to recommend 
the admission of Italy into the United Na- 
tions. In the typical Soviet fashion of fraud 
and cynicism, its mouthpiece on this occa- 
sion blamed America and the other democ- 
racies for its own crime of keeping Italy out 
of the world community of nations. 

Moscow will fool no one by this crude game 
of deceit and double-cross. It is not hard to 
detect and understand the real reason for its 
fifth veto against Italy. At this late date in 
the world crisis, no one will take seriously 
the Soviet maneuver to camouflage its at- 
tack on the Italian people by lumping them 
with their detestable satellites like Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and their ilk, whom Stalin would 
like to see in the United Nations. America 
is to be congratulated for adamantly refus- 
ing to fall into the Soviet trap by rejecting 
the trick of a horse trade which would place 
Italian democracy on the same level with 
that Soviet monstrosity called Outer Mon- 
golia. The rights, status, and good name of 
civilized and self-respecting peoples cannot 
be bartered like cattle or the heads of Com- 
munist leaders in the Soviet orbit. 

In our opinion there is one very important 
phase of the controversy over Italy's admis- 
sion into the U. N. which has not received 
adequate attention. We refer to the fact that 
in August 1945 Russia—represented by none 
other than Stalin himself—joined the United 
States and Britain in making a solemn 
pledge to facilitate and assure Italy’s mem- 
bership in the United Nations. This pledge, 
even if there were no other factors, takes 
away every excuse from Moscow for putting 
Italy into the same pot with any other appli- 
cant, whether it be a Soviet satellite or not. 
Only to Italy did Stalin—together with Presi- 
dent Truman, Churchill, and Attlee—give a 
clear and firm pledge to help in joining the 
United Nations. 

Why has Stalin gone back on his own 
pledge? What has happened to make Sta- 
lin’s signature worthless in Stalin’s own 
eyes? Why do his lackeys and malicious 
little Maliks now dig frantically for excuses 
to camouflage and hide this crude double- 
cross of democratic Italy by totalitarian Rus- 
sia? Was not Stalin’s pledge made in ap- 
preciation by the Allies of World War II of 
Italy’s invaluable contributions as a co- 
belligerent against the Nazi-Nipponese Axis? 
Why do Stalin’s henchmen now act to with- 
draw this well-deserved and undeniable rec- 
ognition of Italy’s worthy role by lumping 
her with such vile satellites of Hitler as 
Bulgaria and Rumania? Merely to pose 
these questions is to expose the ugly and 
brutal character of Communist diplomacy 
and aims. Merely to allude to such ques- 
tions is to put the finger on the most dan- 
gerous running sore of modern civilization— 
Communist totalitarianism, 


WHY KREMLIN VETOED 


The Communist brand is the most repre- 
hensible and totally evil of all species of 
totalitarian tyranny. The rulers of com- 
munism do not know what a pledge means. 
They are bereft of all sense of honor or 
ethical values in dealing with each other and 
in their relations with other lands, They 
are demons of chaos and destruction. Stalin 
would not know what a world of honor is 
if it ran over him in the middle of the main 
boulevard of Moscow in broadest daylight. 
The sneak thief and hypocritical behavior of 
the Kremlin commissars toward the Italian 
people in respect to their admission to the 
U. N. shows beyond a shadow of any doubt 
that for Moscow treaties and pledges are 
not worth the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. 

The real reason behind Russia's continued 
vetoing of Italy to membership in the U. N. 


is that Moscow wants to avoid doing any- 
thing which might add even the slightest 
prestige to Italian democracy and its ablest 
leader, Premier De Gasperi. The admission 
of Italy into the U. N. would vastly enhance 
Premier de Gasperi’s influence and authority 
at home and abroad—unless a very big price 
were paid for it to compensate the Russian 
war lords and their espionage agents and 
tools inside Italy. That not being possible 
the Kremlin continues its desperate hostil- 
ity to Italian membership in the U. N. and 
its iron determination to upset the political 
applecart in Italy. What Moscow wants 
most is to plunge the Italian nation into a 
suicidal civil war. Any move or act—liike 
the unqualified and unpaid-for admission of 
Italy in the United Nations—which might 
strengthen the hand of Premier de Gasperi 
and his democratic cause is, therefore, taboo 
to the despots in the Kremlin. 

Apparently the Soviet war-mongers and 
chaos-plotters have miscalculated events and 
trends in Italy. Stalin counted his filthy 
chickens before they were hatched. He was 
sure that the traitorous Togliatti-Nenni crew 
would be able to wreck Italian democracy 
sometime in 1947 and turn Italy into an- 
other helpless and degraded satellite like 
Hungary or Outer Mongolia. But the Ital- 
ians are a civilized people who love their 
liberty too much to entrust their government 
to Communist agents who are tools of a for- 
eign power hostile to everything that has al- 
Ways been dear to them. And when Tito 
refused to obey Moscow's orders to rush 
Yugoslav troops into an invasion of Italy at 
the close of 1947, the Kremlin wrecking crew 
became especially sour and bitter at the 
Italian people. That is why the consolida- 
tion of democracy, through the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Italy, is not as the 
Potsdam declaration indicated it would be— 
in Stalin's eyes—a reason for admitting Italy 
into the United Nations. That is why this 
very consolidation of Italian democracy is 
the very reason for Moscow's opposition to 
Rome's membership in the United Nations. 

America and the entire free world might as 
well realize before it is too late the full im- 
plications of Russia’s fifth veto. The Italian 
people can never forget or forgive this fifth 
foul blow struck at them by the Russian band 
of despots and their venal lackeys in Italy— 
the Togliatti-Nenni coalition. The free 
world must lose no time in changing the pro- 
cedure for admission of new members into 
the United Nations. Otherwise, the United 
Nations will be a helpless prey of Kremlin 
manipulations. To continue such a de- 
plorable situation is impermissible. 


Lincoln and Kosciusko 
EXTENSION OF sanianagl 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that we pause for a moment 
amidst our duties to pay homage this 
week to the memory of two great men 
whose birthdays fell on February 12— 
Abraham Lincoln and Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko. Homage not necessarily by 
eloquent speeches and great public gath- 
erings, but through a few moments of 
silent reflection on the precepts and 
examples which they left for us. 

The names of these two men shall al- 
Ways be engraved in the hearts of all 
lovers of liberty and democracy. Their 
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special place in our history and fame are 
not due, in the case of Abraham Lincoln, 
to exceptional prowess in the discharge 
of executive duties, or, in the case of 
General Kosciusko, to military achieve- 
ments. We honor and respect them be- 
cause their nobility of character, devo- 
tion to duty and principle, and love of 
justice and liberty have inspired and will 
continue to inspire men of all ages, 
creeds, and nationalities. 

Perhaps never before in its history has 
our Nation been faced with a more diffi- 
cult task—the task of preserving our se- 
curity in the face of a global threat, and 
of bringing about the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace on a world-wide 
basis. To succeed in the attainment of 
these objectives, we will have to abide by 
our convictions, and exhibit perseverence 
and decisiveness in our efforts. 

The example of Lincoln and Kosciu- 
sko, who fought, each in his own way 
and against great odds, for the estab- 
lishment and preservation of an inde- 
pendent, democratic republic on this soil, 
can aid and encourage us in our work. 


Prudential Insurance Co. Work Stoppage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late my distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
Green and Mr. McCormack on their 
timely remarks made on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 7, 1952, regarding the current dis- 
pute and work stoppage involving the 
Prudential Insurance Co. and its agents. 

I, too, am well aware of the situation 
and I am deeply concerned with the 
hardships suffered by the agents and 
their families. I have received many 
letters from policyholders and they have 
been unanimous in their criticism of the 
Prudential Insurance Co.’s attitude con- 
cerning the work stoppage. 

I have written to the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Washington, D. C., requesting 
him to take all the action within his 
power to resolve this dispute. He has 
assured me that his Service has been ac- 
tive in this dispute since its inception 
and pricr to the strike, but despite these 
efforts no agreement could be reached. 

I appreciate the difficulties of the Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service which have been caused 
by the actions of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., and, day to day, I have been 
following this strike with deep interest: 
and I have reached the conclusion that 
the company has at no time cooperated 
with the union to bring about a satis- 
factory agreement to the dispute. News- 
Paper accounts of February 11, 1952, 
have informed us that the Prudential 
Insurance Co. failed to attend a sched- 
uled meeting on February 10, 1952. If 








this attitude is an indication of the com- 
pany’s attempt to handle negotiations, I 
concur with Mr. Green’s suggestion that 
it would be a very good idea to investi- 
gate the Prudential Insurance Co. To 
expand on this, I believe that we should 
find out just who authorized the spend- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of insurance company money for radio 
and newspaper advertisements while the 
company negotiators have stated that 
the company could not pay the agents 
any more commissions than they are 
now receiving. 

I intend to continue my efforts in this 
matter and to cooperate in every way 
with my colleagues in obtaining a hu- 
mane settlement of this dispute. 





Of Course We Are Bragging—Why Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 9| 


OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 11, 1952 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the McComb (Miss.) 
Enterprise Journal: 

Or Course We Are Braccine—Wuy Not? 

George R. James used to make a lot of 





from our farms. Gullies typified the average 
field and little thought was given to diversi- 
fication. That was when “ignorance” was 
the trouble in our Commonwealth, both in 
town and on the farm. 

Today there is a new impetus everywhere 
in Mississippi. We find it not only on our 
farms but in our factories. We find it in 
stores where merchants seek to keep abreast 
of the newest ideas in display and selling 
generally. Remember the old-fashioned 
store that was as antiquated then as the 
razorback is today. This new impetus is 
found in our churches, in our schools, in 
our government. The forward-looking atti- 
tude of Mississippians is an inspiration to 
people everywhere. 

But despite this new attitude there are 
still millions of people who think of Mis- 
sissippi today as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. Too many, as we have often said in 
this column, have left Mississippi and think 
of the State as it was when they left it. Our 
own representatives afar off in many in- 
stances ere our poorest ambassadors. 

This new viewpoint is the result of a lot 
of things. It is the result of education, edi- 
torial effort, farm extension work, sound 
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preaching, and a general interest in 
The fellow who has no interest in making 
his community a better place to live in sim- 
ply is dead from the neck up and doesn’t 
know it. The man to feel sorriest for is the 
fellow who is wedded to the status quo. 
What man changeth not for the better time 
changeth for the worse. How true this is 
no matter in what direction we look. Our 
fine breeds of cattle will revert to type if the 
rules of good breeding are neglected. This 
applies in all branches of society. We revert 
to type if we are not vigilantly on our toes 
at all times. 

The purpose of this editorial is to express 
a few words of commendation on the new 
attitude of Mississippians. Let the Cali- 
fornians boast; let the Texans brag; let the 
Ploridians exaggerate. But if you want to 
find a place to really brag about, then look 
at our own Mississippi. Are we bragging? 
You bet your last dollar we are. We Missis- 
sippians have something to really brag about. 
It’s our streamlined Mississippi attitude. 


Lithuanian shadcatencs 37 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS g 
or 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the Re- 
public of Lithuania, we remember the 
tenacious adherence of a people to their 
national traditions through long centu- 
ries of foreign domination, and look for- 
ward to the time when that nation shall 
enjoy the independence it so much de- 





sires. 

The Republic proclaimed in Lithuania 
on February 16, 1918, was the fruit of a 
long struggle, the realization of a noble 
dream, the reward of undying patriot- 
ism. For 22 years, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple were privileged to live as freemen and 
to govern themselves according to their 
own ideals. But in the conflagration of 
World War Il, this small country was 
overrun by alien hordes and deprived of 
that which it valued above all else in the 
national life—Liberty. 

Since then, Lithuania has not ceased to 
suffer. The brief interval of freedom 
under the republic has given place to a 
new Russian occupation more cruel than 
any previously known. The Lithuanian 
people are today being subjected once 
again to the oppression of an unrelent- 
ing tyranny. In accordance with the 
dictates of their philosophy, the Com- 
munists are obliterating all that Lithu- 
ania holds dear—church, nation, culture. 
To accomplish this, the Soviet masters 
have held human life a cheap thing, and 
have not hesitated to resort to a fearful 
terrorism—mass deportations, forced la- 
bor, and sudden death. 

Yet, not even this cruel subjection has 
broken the spirit of a people in whom 
centuries of suffering and toil have be- 
gotten patience and fortitude. Rather 
has adversity increased their devotion to 
freedom. It has caused them to renew 


their determination and intensify their 
efforts to regain justice. A nation which 
has endured persecution for its faith does 
not lightly relinquish that faith. 
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The national unity persists. The 
struggle has not ended; the hope has not 
died that the will of the Lithuania peo- 
ple shall prevail and that freedom shall 
be regained. 





Address of Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 
or yr 


HON. LESLIEC. ARENDS = —S> 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speakcr, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, be- 
fore the Women’s National Republican 
Club, New York, Saturday, January 26, 
1952: 


I greatly appreciate the invitation to ad- 
dress today the Women’s National Republi- 
can Club and the women of New York City 
who have such an influence in the creation 
of Republican opinion in this great com- 
munity. 

The continually increasing part played by 
the women of America in our political and 
economic life cannot be ignored, even if 
one were foolishly inclined to do so. Indeed, 
the force and influence of women today must 
be recognized in every field, and that in- 
cludes a part in Government at the highest 
levels. No one who has ever really engaged 
in a political campaign can doubt the tre- 
mendous effect which a women’s organiza- 
tion can have in bringing about the results. 

My experience is, although there are ex- 
ceptions, that contrary to other fields of 
activity, in politics the men do the talking 
and the women do the work. 

When your president invited me to speak 
here, she said that I would talk to a group 
who are working for one thing only, the 
defeat of the present administration and all 
that it stands for, and the complete victory 
of republicanism and all that it stands for. 

I have announced my candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for President and I 
as quite willing to contest with all other 
candidates on the basis of my experience 
in government, and my popularity among the 
grass-root Republicans. If the editors and 
pollsters get off their seats and get out among 
the common people, I submit that they will 
find an enthusiasm among all those really 
interested in government and in Republican 
success, as great or greater for me than for 
other candidates. That applies to Democrats 
that are dissatisfied with the present admin- 
istration as well as Republicans. 

But in determining the success of the cam- 
paign in which you are interested there are 
other things besides the personality of the 
candidate. You have had candidates before, 
who, when they were nominated, led all polls 
of public opinion. The success of any cam- 
paign depends on how the campaign is con- 
ducted. 





In the first place, it is vitally important 
that the issues of the election and every 
issue, be presentec fairly and squarely to 
the voters and developed with every argu- 
ment that is pertinent. There are plenty of 
issues, and on practically every one of those 
issues, today, I believe, the people of the 
United States agree with the Republicans. 

In the second place, it is vitally important 
that the Republicans be organized in every 
State, and in every county, and in every 
precinct. We have a curious condition in 
the United States today in which apparently 
50 percent of the people take very little in- 
terest in government, or in politics, unless 
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the issues are forcibly brought to their at- 
tention. The percentage of voting is ex- 
tremely low. If we voted as large a propor- 
tion of our eligible voters as they did in Great 
Britain in October, we would vote 85,000,000 
people. We have never voted more than 55,- 
000,000. It is the mistake of the pollsters 
that in any cross section of the people a very 
large number say they will vote who will 
never vote because they aren’t really inter- 
ested, and whose opinions on candidates and 
issues therefore are as weak as water, unless 
a vigorous effort to interest them is made. 

There is only one way to win this election 
and that is to so enthuse those who believe 
as we do, and then so organize them, that 
they will do a house-to-house job and a job 
in every plant and retail service establish- 
ment to interest and bring to the polls the 
uninterested voter. The reason a “me too” 
campaign won’t work is that in trying to 
get a few marginal voters, you kill the en- 
thusiasm of your supporters and make im- 
possible the very effort by which alone elec- 
tions can be won. 

There is nothing easy about this campaign. 
The administration has an automatic organ- 
ization pouring propaganda out from every 
department of the Government, costing 
millions of dollars, paid for by the taxpayer. 
They have an extensive personnel in the so- 
called political departments which work con- 
tinuously in every county of the United 
States. 

We can win this year because there isn't 
any enthusiasm behind that machine, be- 
cause it can’t expand its activities or influ- 
ence. No one can be enthusiastic about 
mink coats and deep freezes. No one can be 
enthusiastic about new Government bureaus 
and Government waste. No one can be en- 
thusiastic about war, or the draft, or foreign 
service. 

There is another reason why we cannot 
afford to modify our principles to satisfy a 
“me too” policy. The number of New Deal- 
ers we can persuade to vote for Republican 
candidates is negligible. The number of 
conservative Democrats who can be per- 
suaded by the promise of a return to the 
American principles of Government can be 
counted in the millions. 

In Illinois, Ohio, and California in 1950 
the Republicans did a victorious job and 
brought home huge majorities. In Ohio the 
left wingers and the labor chieftains did a 
job as long as they could work through paid 
employees, paid by the Government or the 
labor unions. When they had to man 10,000 
polling places in the State of Ohio on elec- 
tion day, they could not find a volunteer. 
They advertised for poll workers at $15 per 
day. They applied to the unemployment- 
compensation offices for workers. The Re- 
publicans had five and six volunteers tied 
into the precinct man at every polling place. 
It was that organization which brought to 
the polls 400,000 more people in Ohio than 
had ever voted in an off-year election, and 
people of whom 80 percent voted the Repub- 
lican ticket. Our success depends upon the 
way a candidate handles the issues and the 
organization that he establishes. 

I have said that on those issues the basic 
thinking of the American people this year is 
on the Republican side. That applies to 
people in every walk of life. They have been 
shocked by the revelations of immorality in 
Washingtcn. They are mostly taxpayers, and 
they resent the fact that people with pull 
and influence can get their taxes postponed 
or reduced or forgotten. They resent the in- 
fluence peddling which secures favors in the 
spending or the lending of Government 
money. 

There was a time when people favored in- 
creased Government activity, but today they 
realize that we have reached a point where 
the further increase of Government spend- 
ing or Government regulation means an end 
to the liberty which has been the basis of 
this country's success. 


In 1931 the Federal Government took 6 
percent of the people’s income. In 1945 they 
took 18 percent. In 1953 they are going to 
spend 29 percent of the national income. If 
we add 7 percent for State and local govern- 
ment, it means that Government today is 
more than one-third of the life of our people. 
The burden on private industry has become 
intolerable. Of course, many individuals 
and families will pay much more than 36 
percent of what they earn, but every man 
and woman, no matter how low their in- 
come, will pay from 20 to 25 percent, at least, 
in higher taxes and higher prices and higher 
rents. 

We have reached a point where either we 
must turn back or we must adopt a kind of 
Socialist state that they have in Great Britain 
and in Europe. People resent the taxes and 
the high prices. They know well that this 
country has succeeded because of our liberty, 
which has steadily increased the productivity 
of our workmen until their standard of liv- 
ing is two-and-one-half times as high as it 
is in Great Britain, and still more in the rest 
of the world. They aren't going to throw 
away a system at the very height of its suc- 
cess when it has resulted in a production 
which was the basis of our success in two 
World Wars, and the happiest and most for- 
tunate people in the history of the world. 
They are not going to throw away that sys- 
tem and adopt more socialism until we reach 
the very system which has brought most 
countries to a point where they are begging 
us for the money to support a minimum 
standard of living. 

And even more, I believe, the people are 
fearful of the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration. We still have a few Republicans 
who say we mustn't talk about foreign policy 
or make it an issue. Your great Governor 
Tom Dewey is not one of them for he is dis- 
cussing foreign policy vigorously from day 
today. For heaven's sake, why shouldn't we 
make it an issue? There never has been 
such a calamitous foreign policy in our his- 
tory as in the last 7 years. The same people 
who brought about that calamity are asking 
for the continued confidence of the American 
people. They don’t have it, and they can’t 
regain it. 

Mr. Truman would like us to forget foreign 
policy, and his state of the Union message 
begs us to make foreign policy bipartisan. 
There could not be greater hypocrisy. When 
Mr. Truman was reelected in 1948, he threw 
the bipartisan foreign policy out of the win- 
dow. It never did cover more than a very 
small portion of the foreign policy of this 
Nation. No Republicans were consulted 
about Tehran or Yalta or Potsdam. Senator 
Vandenberg was brought into the picture in 
the United Nations in the making of the 
European peace treaties, but never in the 
field of foreign policy in the Far East. 

On March 18, 1947, Senator Vandenberg 
said on the Senate floor, “This bipartisan 
foreign policy has been confined within rel- 
atively narrow limits. It has applied to the 
United Nations. It has applied to peace 
treaties in Europe. It has applied to nothing 
else. I have had nothing to do, for example, 
with the China policies or Pan-American 
policies. The first I ever heard of the Greco- 
Turkish policy was when the President dis- 
closed his thought 10 days ago at the White 
House.” 

Senator Vandenberg was consulted about 
the Atlantic Pact, but it has gone far be- 
yond anything he ever contemplated. In 
the greatest decision of the present admin- 
istration, the beginning of the Korean war, 
the President not only failed to consult the 
Republican Party, but he completely failed 
to consult Congress itself. 

First of all, our foreign policy has been 
conducted in secret, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of our great Democratic leader, Wood- 
row Wilson, that we should have open cove- 
nants openly arrived at, 
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Of course, the initiative in American for- 
eign policy lies with the President, but the 
American people certainly do not believe or 
intend that his power shall be arbitrary and 
unrestrained. They want a voice in the 
important features of that policy, particu- 
larly those relating to peace and war. They 
expect their Senators and Congressmen to 
be their voice. They expect them to be con- 
sulted. Broadly speaking, they never have 
been consulted either by Mr. Roosevelt or by 
Mr. Truman. The covenants made at Teh- 
ran and Yalta were secretly made and only 
partially published. Even Chiang Kai-shek, 
our ally throughout the war, was not in- 
formed for more than 4 months that we had 
bargained away to Russia his most impor- 
tant industrial province. The American 
people knew little about the policy in China 
or General Marshall's actions there. The 
Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact were 
suddenly blazed forth with very little con- 
sultation with anyone or public debate of 
any kind. The pattern of the State Depart- 
ment has been uniform. They have de- 
cided on their policy in secret. They have 
announced it and immediately supported it 
by an all-out propaganda program in press, 
radio, and speech-making, without giving 
the real facts or encouraging debate or dis- 
cussion. The Marshall plan, the Atlantic 
Pact, Bretton Woods, the British loan, and 
troops to Europe were each of them present- 
ed as the panacea of all the difficulties of the 
world. Anyone who questioned or asked 
for proof of the necessity of the expendi- 
tures, or suggested a lesser program, was 
immediately branded as an _ isolationist, 
This attitude of mind, of course, soon led the 
State Department to feel that the people had 
nothing to do with the making of policy 
unless carefully led by propaganda and that 
the State Department was justified in as- 
suming completely arbitrary power. 

Thus Acheson approved the sending of 
troops to Europe under the Atlantic Pact, 
although the Pact itself required congres- 
sional action. Thus President Truman 
plunged the Nation into the Korean war, 
although both under the Constitution and 
the legislation relating to the United Na- 
tions, Congress was the body to determine 
any such use of an American army. The 
President usurped the power to make war. 
The Korean war is a Truman war. 

The Republican Party has played into the 
hands of this totalitarian theory by failing 
to make a continuous issue of that secrecy 
and arbitrary action in foreign policy. We 
have played into the hands of the adminis- 
tration. We have failed to represent the 
people of this country who are determined 
that they want to be consulted on questions 
which vitally affect their lives and their 
children. 

It is the right and the duty of the Re- 
publican Party to point out the mistakes 
and the unbelievable bad judgment of those 
who have conducted our foreign policy. It 
is true that today the administration has 
gradually come around to the position which 
it should long ago have occupied, that of 
opposing in every way the extension of power 
of communism wherever opposition is with- 
in our capacity. But no one can be certain 
that it will consistently adopt that policy. 
No one can be certain that it will not strain 
beyond the safety point the tremendous 
spending which can wreck our economic sys- 
tem at home. 

There certainly is some justification for 
the suggestion that Stalin really hopes to 
spread communism throughout the world by 
wrecking the free system which has resulted 
in such tremendous production in the United 
States. We are spending so much that in- 
flation cannot be avoided. The Communists 
have long felt that capitalism has within it 
the seeds of its own destruction, and that if 
they only wait until inflation and depression 
bring hardship and suffering, communism 








can move in. But regardless of what our 
policy is today, our present danger results 
directly from the action of those who insist 
on unlimited power to determine the desti- 
nies of the American people. 

Why shouldn't we discuss foreign policy? 
It is that policy which produced the Soviet 
threat. It is the Soviet threat which forces 
us to draft every boy in the United States 
for two full years of military service. It is 
that threat which imposes on us taxes higher 
than even at the height of the Second World 
War. It is that threat which forces us to 
postpone every program for domestic im- 
provement and turn ourselves into a garri- 
son state. 

The people who directed our policy at 
Yalta, particularly General Marshall and 
Averell Harriman, are still influential in the 
Government today. At Yalta, they made 
agreements which gave Stalin everything he 
asked, a position of predominant power in 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Austria, from 
which he dominates Central Europe and 
threatens the security of Western Europe. 
Our troops could have taken Berlin except 
for the agreements made at Yalta. General 
Patton would have been in Prague the next 
day, but at Yalta we had agreed that the 
Czechs would surrender to the Russian 
Armies who weren't even there. These men 
were deluded by the theories of the Hiss’s 
and the other Communist agents who sold 
them the idea that Soviet Russia was a 
peace-loving democracy. They accepted the 
promises of Stalin, who had never kept a 
promise. It was only a thin veneer of top- 
level administration people who were really 
fooled. The American people knew commu- 
nism for what it was and always had been. 

The policy has been equally disastrous in 
the Far East. We agreed that Russia should 
move in and occupy the same position which 
Japan had occupied in Manchuria, but we 
had gone to war with Japan because of their 
aggression in Manchuria and China. We 
thus abandoned every principle of American 
foreign policy since the days of John Hay 
and Open Door in China. Regardless of its 
protestations, the State Department then 
swung over to the side of the Communists 
and away from Chiang Kai-shek. General 
Marshall was sent to China to insist that 
Chiang take Communists into his cabinet 
and when he refused, we cut off all further 
arms aid for a period of 9 months, at the 
most crucial period of the civil war. And so 
communism took over China, where it 
threatens all of Asia, and even Japan and the 
Philippines. 

The greatest failure of foreign policy is an 
unnecessary war, and we have been involved 
in such a war for more than a year. It was 
unnecessary because it would not have uc- 
curred if American forces had remained in 
Korea, as they remained in Berlin. I doubt 
if it would have occurred if we had armed 
the South Koreans, as General Wedemeyer 
recommended; but after that policy had been 
decided on, someone in the State Depart- 
ment decided that if we gave the South 
Koreans tanks and modern artillery and air- 
planes, they might perhaps attack the Com- 
munists in North Korea. So we left them 
small arms, with the full knowledge that 
against the North Koreans resistance would 
be impossible. 

I doubt that we would have had a war if we 
had given notice that we were going to do 
exactly what we did do in the case of aggres- 
sion. But Mr. Acheson was so determined to 
let the Communists take over Formosa that 
he nrade it crystal clear that under no cir- 
cumstances would this Government send any 
assistance or even advice to Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa, or take any other action in Asia 
beyond the line of Japan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. His statements and those of 
Senator Connally were a direct invitation to 
the attack that was subsequently made. Like 
Many other mistakes of policy, it seems to 
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have grown of Mr. Acheson’s determination 
to justify his unfortunate mistakes in China. 

When aggression did occur, I had much 
sympathy with the general theory that such 
aggression ought to be punished, but I ex- 
pressed grave doubt whether such punish- 
ment was feasible. As a matter of fact, 
every purpose of the war has now failed. 
We are exactly where we were 3 years 
ago, and where we could have stayed. We 
punished the North Koreans, but when we 
met a far more serious aggression, that of 
the Chinese Communists, we found that the 
whole project was completely impossible. 
The Chinese aggression was worse because 
they attacked the United Nations force itseif 
engaged in punishing aggression, and pushed 
it back from the Yalu River to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, where we are about to con- 
firm the aggression. We have only proved 
that we perhaps may punish a small aggres- 
sor but that we can not punish or even pre- 
vent a large aggressor. 

The recall of General MacArthur appar- 
ently came from the fact that he wanted to 
win the war in Korea and the administration 
did not want to win that war or protect For- 
mosa. Secretary Acheson as late as a year 
ago was willing to accept a cease-fire with 
Peking which would have placed all the de- 
cisions concerning Korea, Formosa, and the 
admission of Red China into the United Na- 
tions in the hands of a commission made up 
of Great Britain, Red Russia, Red China, and 
the United States. I believe his policies of 
bombing and blockading and the use of Na- 
tionalist troops would have resulted in the 
consolidation of Korea and the setting up of 
a free Korea which might have been defend- 
ed. There is cumulating evidence to prove it. 

Lt. Gen. William M. Hoge commanded the 
Ninth Corps in Korea with distinction. On 
January 9 the United Press quoted General 
Hoge in a dispatch from Martinsburg, W. Va., 
as saying, and I quote him: “We had the 
Chinese Communist army completely licked 
last June and could have gone all the way 
to the Manchurian border if the order had 
been given.” Instead, as you know, the ad- 
ministration having recalled General Mac- 
Arthur with victory in sight, elected to nego- 
tiate with an enemy whose word, according 
to President Truman, cannot be trusted 
under any circumstances. During General 
MacArthur’s command the President main- 
tained a personal friend in Tokyo as his rep- 
resentative to supply him with direct reports. 
The friend was Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, now 
retired and living in Harrison, Maine. Four 
days after General Hoge spoke General Lowe 
was interviewed on the same subject by Bill 
Cunningham, of the Boston Herald. 

The President’s personal representative 
had frequently visited the fighting fronts 
and went along on the brilliant tactical 
stroke at Inchon. What did he have to say 
about the Korean situation? Said General 
Lowe in effect: MacArthur was entirely right. 
He could have defeated the Chinese Commu- 
nists and forced peace. As for the Russians, 
they lacked the strength in the Far East to 
intervene at that time, and with their single 
railway to European Russia under the threat 
of American mastery of the air, they could 
not have gone to war in eastern Asia. It is 
doubtful whether today General MacArthur’s 
policies could be successful, because we no 
longer have control of the air over the Yalu 
River. With all the tremendous expenditure 
of money the Air Force program seems to 
have broken down. Today the Russian jets 
are increasing in numbers and no reenforce- 
ment is available from the United States for 
some time to come. 

And so we stand exactly where we stood 
8 years ago, except that the country which 
we went to save has been leveled to the 
ground. A million of their people have been 
killed. One hundred thousand American 
boys have been killed or wounded, and the 
armistice which we are about to make, if we 
can make it, will leave a completely unstable 
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condition in Korea, a source of war for many 
years to come. 

There can be many arguments about this 
detail or that detail of the administration's 
foreign policy. No one will deny that serious 
mistakes have been made and that they are 
due to the lack of judgment of the very peo- 
ple who are demanding an extension of 
power. Their policy seems to be dictated 
largely by a desire to justify their past mis- 
takes, and that only makes their present 
judgment worse. The foreign policy can best 
be judged by its results. 

What is the record? 

In 1945, when Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent, the Soviet Union was exhausted. Much 
of its industry was destroyed. It had no 
atomic bomb, no long-range bombing planes, 
no serious navy. Its hold on Eastern Europe 
was shaky. China was our ally and the Chi- 
nese Communists were hemmed into a small 
area. 

President Truman held such power as no 
man had ever held before. Our Air Force 
was incomparably superior to any other. Our 
Navy was more powerful than the combined 
navies of the rest of the world. Our Army 
was a superb fighting force at the peak of 
efficiency. Our industrial plant by far the 
greatest in the world was intact. We alone 
had the atomic bomb which guaranteed the 
speedy destruction of any nation that might 
dare to risk war with us. We could have 
seized and held the initiative for the crea- 
tion of a free and peaceful world. Our lead- 
ers did not know how or where to lead. 

Today Stalin has atomic bombs and long- 
range bombers capable of delivering them on 
the United States. He has 175 Soviet divi- 
sions, and 60 satellite divisions in Europe and 
a Chinese Communist army of about 3,000,- 
000 in Asia. He has some 50,000 tanks and 
more than 15,000 tactical aircraft. His Indo- 
chinese accomplices are draining the strength 
of the French Army. His guerrillas are with- 
standing the British Army in Malaya. He 
has riveted an iron control on Eastern Eu- 
rope. China is his ally. To face Stalin's 225 
divisions the western democracies and our- 
selves are scheduled to have 30 divisions in 
Europe, perhaps, by the end of 1952. More- 
over, Soviet psychological warfare has been 
so successful in Western Europe that one- 
fourth of the French and one-third of the 
Italians vote Communist. 

In 1941, Stalin ruled 180,000,000 subjects 
and was not sure that he or his empire would 
survive. In 1951, Stalin directs 800,000,000 
people. Unless our foreign policy is con- 
ducted more competently than it has been 
during the past 10 years, our very survival is 
in doubt. 

We do not need to seek further than the 
Sermon on the Mount to know the first step 
we must take if freedom under God is to sur- 
vive in our country and in the rest of the 
world: 

“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. 

“Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

I am not today attempting to outline my 
own foreign policy. I have done that in de- 
tail in a book I have written. Of course, the 
Republican Party should present an affirma- 
tive program. That affirmative foreign policy 
of the Republican Party will be written at 
the convention, and I have no doubt we can 
reconcile the differences of views among 
Republicans, which seem to me rather differ- 
ences of degree than of principle. But the 
point I desire to make here today is that 
we must not condone the mistakes of Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson and General Mar- 
shall. Foreign policy has more effect on the 
life of every American voter today than all 
other issues combined. It dominates every 


issue of domestic policy. Only a wise foreign 
policy can protect us from foreign dangers, 
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Only a wise administration of foreign policy 
can protect us from socialism at home. 

The people will elect a Republican Presi- 
dent only if they show some realization of 
the mistakes that have been made, and repu- 
diate those policies which have led to danger 
and to war. They will elect a Republican 
President only if he makes it clear that his 
administration's primary concern is the pro- 
tection of the liberty and peace of the 
American people. 


Lithuanians Are Example of Devoticn to 
Liberty yA 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, even in 
the thralldom which grips their nation 
today, the gallant people of Lithuania 
stand as a glorious example of devotion 
to the cause of liberty. They are a liv- 
ing proof that, whatever the odds, the 
aspiration for human freedom on the 
part of those who have once known it 
can never be extinguished. 

It is difficult for the American people 
to comprehend that Lithuanians have 
known bondage for almost as many years 
as we have known national independ- 
ence. They fell victims of Russian dom- 
ination in 1795. For only the brief span 
of 22 years have they *nown freedom 
since 1795. They gained their inde- 
pendence in 1918, but in 1940 they again 
fell under Russian domination. Later 
they were under the Nazi heel. And 
since 1944 they have been victims of Rus- 
sian tyranny for a third time. 

Yet today their struggle for freedom 
continues underground, despite mass 
murders and deportations. And on 
February 16 millions of Lithuanians will 
silently and secretly salute the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of their freedom, 
These brave men and women, uncon- 
quered in spirit, are a rebuke to Ameri- 
cans who take for granted the priceless 
freedom which is their heritage. 

Our interest in, and concern for, the 
plight of Lithuania is not solely a matter 
of sympathy with aspirations denied by 
tyranny. Our responsibility is even 
more practical in character and we in 
Congress are indebted particularly to 
Lithuanian-Americans for a reminder 
of that fact. 

One of the numerous “booby-trap” 
proposals which has been before the 
United Nations—and scheduled for 
further consideration by the U. N. As- 
sembly—is a provision of the suggested 
Draft Code of Offenses Against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind. This 
particular section designates as an of- 
fense against the code— 

The undertaking or encouragement, by the 
authorities of a state, of terrorist activities 
in another state, or the toleration by the 
authorities of a state, of organized activities 


calculated to carry out terrorist acts in an- 
other state. 


There is no question that this pro- 
posed provision has the active sponsor- 
ship and support of Communist repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations. Like- 
wise, there is no question that the intent 
of the proposed provision, and the pur- 
pose of Communist support of the pro- 
vision, is to “outlaw” underground ac- 
tivities against Communist tyranny and 
to prevent aid for these underground 
movements from friends of freedom in 
America and other countries outside the 
iron curtain. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty,” and American vigilance against 
the maneuvers of tyranny means vastly 
more to the enslaved peoples of such 
countries as Lithuania than the most 
sincere words of tribute and good will. 


International Refugee Organization, Hav- 
ing Reestablished 1,200,000 Persons, 
Turns Over the Last of These Tragic 
Wanderers to the Newly Formed Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants From 


Europe 
9 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON © 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great tragedies of war is the dis- 
lodgement of families. No war in his- 
tory has had so tragic an aftermath in 
human desolation as World War II. Lit- 
erally tens and tens of millions of human 
beings have become wanderers on the 
face of the globe, many stil: in labor and 
prison camps behind the iron curtain, 
others in camps set up to make possible 
programs to keep them alive and bit by 
bit to restore them to productive living. 

The Western World accepted a definite 
responsibility for these people, setting 
up displaced persons camps and evolving 
an organization which should have them 
as its first care. 

On the staff of the BBC in London is 
Maharajkumari Indira, of Kapurthala, 
who broadcasts a weekly parliamentary 
review under the title “The Debate Con- 
tinues.” Taking advantage of the 
Christmas recess, this enterprising 
woman came to New York to see the 
new United Nations Building. While 
there she learned of the work of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization and 
wrote briefly of what she found. She 
gives such a clear and concise picture 
of the work that I have asked unani- 
mous consent to include her article in 
these remarks: 

At UNITED NaTIONS HEADQUARTERS 
(By Maharajkumari Indira of Kapurthala, 
of the BBC) 

The object of my first visit to New York 
was to acquaint myself at first hand with 
some of the permanent and beneficial work 
of the United Nations which is being car- 
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ried on in the newly built offices on the east 
side of the Hudson River. New York is a 
perpendicular city and, like London, it shoots 
upward, not outward. Its buildings almost 
do scrape the skies, and in my quest for 
information I have literally been whizzed up 
100 fioors by the touch of a button. 

The offices of the International Refugee 
Organization are merely on the sixty-second 
floor and it is about that organization that 
I am going to tell you. By rights this par- 
ticular offshoot of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should be situated 
in the United Nations building itself; the 
fact that it is not is due to two reasons: 
one, that it was in existence before the new 
offices were completed, the other, that it is 
shortly to be wound up and replaced by 
another body which will, so to speak, carry 
on where the refugee organization has left 
off. 

However, I did not come by this informa- 
tion until I had paid my first visit to the 
headquarters itself of the United Nations in 
New York. This is a brand new building 
which seems to be made entirely of glass. 
Naturally, there must be some steel girders 
to hold it up hidden away somewhere; but 
when you first see it, it seems as though it 
is constructed entirely of glass and nothing 
else. 

THE MILLIONTH REFUGEE 

On this occasion I had not a great deal of 
time at my disposal so I could only meet 
those people who could give me the informa- 
tion I required so urgently. As I hurried 
through the United Nations offices I could 
only stop a moment here and there to ask 
& question or two, but all the people who 
work in that vast building, people of all 
nationalities and many creeds, gave the im- 
pression that they certainly wanted to tell 
me about their work, and what it meant 
to them and their belief in it. 

When I mentioned that I was going to 
talk about the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, every one of them said “Have you 
heard about the one millionth refugee?” 
I had not, but I soon found out all about 
him and his family when I interviewed one 
of the chief liaison officers whose job it is 
to insure a new life for many displaced per- 
sons who, through no fault of their own, 
have had to face an unknown future in a 
strange country because of the devastations 
of war. 

BACKGROUND 


Let me give you the general background of 
this vast organization. Of course, it is pub- 
lic knowledge that it was established by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations at 
its first session at the end of 1946, and that 
it took over full responsibility for the dis- 
placed persons problem from the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, known as UNRRA, and from the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees. 

The work of UNRRA was to provide care 
and maintenance for the displaced persons, 
wherever they were to be found at the end 
of war, who had been uprooted from their 
homes during the war or who had been kid- 
naped by the Nazis for slave labor; chiefly 
they were in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
UNRRA also undertook the work of repatriat- 
ing all those who wanted to return to their 
native lands. And within 1 year about 
7,000,000 had been helped to go back. 


1RO 

When the International Refugee Organi- 
zation began its operations roughly 1,200,000 
remained, most of whom refused to return 
and had, in fact, become refugees. Their 
exact number was never known, since not 
all of them had placed themselves under the 
care of UNRRA. On the other hand, the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees 
had begun as early as 1945 to ussist refugees 








and their families to emigrate. Since most 
of the remaining displaced persons actually 
were refugees by the time IRO took over, 
and since the IRO administration refused to 
indulge in forcible repatriation—it is, in 
fact, a constitutional requirement that all 
repatriation be voluntary—the basis of the 
new organization’s majcr activities was 
founded on the pattern of agreements with 
immigration countries reached provisionally 
by the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees. 
RESULTS 

In the 4%4 years of its existence IRO has 
resettled 1,000,000 refugees. It has been re- 
sponsible for the largest peacetime mass 
movement in history, and to accomplish this 
mass migration the organization had first to 
find and encourage resettlement opportuni- 
ties, to conclude agreements with the coun- 
tries who were willing to receive the refugees, 
to set up machinery that would bring selec- 
tion missions and prospective immigrants 
together, and to see those immigrants 
through the maze of medical examinations, 
security and trade examinations, work and 
housing assurances, visas, and so on. And 
last, but not least, the organization assem- 
bled the largest peacetime civilian transport 
fleet of ships and airplanes that the world 
has ever known. At its peak it consisted of 
36 ships and a varying number of chartered 
planes, 
METHODS 


The two principal methods developed by 
the refugee organization to deal with the 
resettlement problem took the form of emi- 
gration under government selection schemes, 
which included the young and strong among 
the displaced persons; and the scheme which 
entailed personal nomination, whereby rela- 
tives and friends abroau sponsored the ad- 
mission of individual refugees. 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


There still remained two large groups to 
be dealt with. What was to happen to the 
highly trained professional men and women 
and skilled workers who did not come within 
the mass selection schemes, and who had no 
possible sponsors abroad And what was to 
become of the many thousands of aged and 
infirm, the chronic invalids and the physi- 
cally handicapped, who required continuing 
institutional care and whose problems could 
be solved only ty charity? For these the 
organization developed a third form of emi- 
gration: the placing of individuals with pro- 
spective employers, or sponsors, on the basis 
of their qualifications or needs. 

To overcome the problem of how to leap 
the barrier against brains, so to speak, spe- 
cial representatives were sent throughout the 
world to find individual openings for refugee 
specialists. The results more than justified 
expectations. Ceylon, for example, recruited 
engineers for a gigantic reclamation project 
in the Gal Oya Valley. France sent 100 
refugee pioneer families to a part of French 
Guiana, to turn an abandoned penal colony 
into a flourishing agricultural settlement. 
Refugee doctors were invited to southern 
Morocco, to New Guinea, to places as far 
afield as Samoa and the Virgin Islands to 
join the fight against disease. 


FAMILIES REUNITED 


Although it added further complications to 
its work, the organization spens great efforts 
on the task of tracing and reuniting families 
that had been scattered as the result of the 
war. The fate of some 27,000 missing persons 
was established definitely, and for another 
19,000 some evidence, though not conclusive, 
was uncovered. 


MOST TRAGIC PROBLEM OF ALL 
At the same time a vigorous campaign was 
launched to solve the most tragic problem of 
all, to find homes for those vast numbers of 
refugees requiring permanent institutional 
care. The response of national relief agen- 
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cies, and various governments, has assured 
proper care for more than 30,000 of these 
unfortunate souls. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and the 
United States found room for about 2,700 
of the aged. Many of the blind have found 
a welcome in Norway, Canada, and the States, 
and Israel has taken in all of the Jewish 
refugees in this category, regardless of illness. 
Sweden has brought to its famous sanatoria 
250 persons suffering from tuberculosis, and 
provided for their dependents as well. Nor- 
way and Switzerland have done the same 
thing. 
TRO CLOSES UP 


Some time in March this year the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization will be wound 
up, and 115,000 refugees, whose future still 
has to be settled, will be handed over to a 
new organization called the Provisional 
Inter-Governmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. This 
body will also be responsible for the ever- 
growing problem of surplus population. And 
everyone I spoke to at United Nations head- 
quarters hoped that it would be a worthy 
successor to the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 





Religious Foundations of Democratic 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER /\/| 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following very enlight- 
ening and timely article, which appeared 
in the November-December 1951 issue of 
the Jewish Life: 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC 
FREEDOM 
(By Israel Abrahams) 

The Ten Commandments, which, from a 
variety of viewpoints, may be regarded as the 
foundation of Biblical teaching, begin with 
the dramatic utterance: “I am the Lord thy 
God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(Shemoth 20: 2). The implications of this 
statement are momentous. The command- 
ing God is also the liberating God. Nay 
more: freedom precedes the precepts. The 
very commandments—the divine impera- 
tives, which are basic to Scripture and the 
way of life it inculcates—have their roots in 
the concept of liberty. They are not, in the 
first instance, an external compulsion, but a 
call for inner acceptance. The people are 
not forced to enter the Covenant of God; 
they are not coerced to agree to the New 
Order: They cry of their own volition: “All 
that the Lord hath said will we do, and be 
obedient” (Shemoth 24: 7). They give will- 
ing assent to the heavenly injunctions. This 
is not merely an example of religious democ- 
racy. It is something higher. For the heart 
rejoices in its obedience to God; the spirit 
finds fulfillment in submitting to the divine 
will. 

Herein lies also the essential difference be- 
tween secular law and religious precept. The 
former is a constraint from without; the 
latter is a free, a liberating urge from within. 
A Jewish sage has observed: “No man is 
free but he who labors in the Scriptures” 
(Ovoth 6: 2). Religion is thus to be re- 
garded as the divine charter of human liberty 
rather than as the opiate of the masses. It 
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frees man from the bondage of his lower 
animal instincts; it delivers his spirit from 
the shackles of materialism; it saves him 
from the soul-destroying spiritual emptiness 
of atheism; it solaces him with immorality; 
it gives him ultimate victory over death. 

And because freedom is of God, it is also 
universal. The Bible makes this pellucidiy 
clear in another cardinal declarftion of far- 
reaching import: “So God created man in his 
own image” (Bereyshith 1:27). It implies 
that every soul, being a mirror of the Divine 
glory, is unique, and consequently has the 
right, may the sacred duty, to develop its 
inborn divine reflection to its fullest capac- 
ity. This divine right of every human be- 
ing to freedom and its prerogatives, this in- 
nate dignity and sanctity of the individual 
soul, irrespective of lineage or one’s station in 
life, is the central value of civilization, and 
the ultimate sanction of the democratic 
way of life. To deny it is sacrilege. 

The truth that freedom is the birthright 
of mankind as a whole carries with it a num- 
ber of important corollaries. It postulates 
diversity, but neither implies nor condones 
a caste system. The universality of the hu- 
man right to freedom posits the essential 
homogeneity of all races; we are all brethren, 
children of the same Heavenly Father. 
Whilst Holy Writ utterly rejects the unholy 
concept of totalitarian uniformity and con- 
demns the physical and mental slavery that 
go with it, Scripture commands, as a cate- 
gorical imperative: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” (Vayikra 19: 18). Free- 
dom and love, not fear and serfdom, consti- 
tute the spiritual cement that alone can bind 
the world together in enduring solidarity. 

In the light of these conclusions, is the 
Herrenvolk theory tenable from the religious 
viewpoint? Unhappily, there are not a few 
who give an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Indeed, they attempt to find support 
for the divisive and enslaving doctrine of a 
“master people” in the Bible itself. Were 
not the children of Israel, they argue, at one 
time so regarded? Is it not written concern- 
ing them: “Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people’? They hasten 
to add that the identity of God's “treasured 
people” has since changed; that the Jewish 
people are no longer deserving of the title. 
The honor, it is claimed, now belongs to 
those who adhere to the correct creed and 
dogmas; although, in view of the number of 
rival candidates in the field, the final selec- 
tion remains difficult and rather invidious. 

Without entering into unnecessary intri- 
cacies of theological argument, let it be said 
that the Jews have no aspiration to be re- 
garded as the chosen people to the exclu- 
sion of members of other religious denomi- 
nations. Judaism does teach that Israel has 
been chosen by Providence to fulfill a par- 
ticular purpose in history; but not for a mo- 
ment is it denied that other races have also 
had special missions alloted to them in God's 
unfolding design. We do believe that 
through the noblest minds of the Hebrew 
race at the most glorious periods of our an- 
nals, the Jewish people have qualified, by the 
grace of Heaven, to be called a treasured 
people. But the indefinite, not the definite 
article is used; it is realized that in God’s 
storehouse there are many treasured peoples. 
Lest the Jew become overweening and forget 
that he is but one of a number of chosen 
races (in truth, which race is not?), our 
sages ordained the annual 1eading in syna- 
gogue of the following text as part of one of 
the prophetic lessons: Are ye not as the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me, O chil- 
dren of Israel? saith the Lord. Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines from Caphtor and the 
Syrians from Kir? 


THE BOUNDS OF FREEDOM 


The reference to Ethiopians is not with- 
out significance. The prophet makes it un- 


mistakably clear that in the sight of God ao 
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nation or race is inherently superior. The 
Bible may recognize chromatic distinctions 
in the human spirit; there may be black, 
sinful souls and there may be white, pure 
souls. But cutaneous discrimination has no 
religious basis. Thus, an old rabbinic teach- 
ing proclaims: “I call heaven and earth to 
witness that whether it be Jew or gentile, 
man or womanN, free or bond man—only ac- 
cording to their acts does the divine spirit 
rest upon them” (Tana Debey Eliyahu, 9). 

Any examination of the problems associ- 
ated with the concept of freedom necessi- 
tates the consideration of the question of 
its limitation. Are there boundaries to the 
ideal of human liberty? The answer, as- 
suredly, cannot be in doubt. Without defi- 
nite bounds, freedom ceases to exist; these 
restrictions inhere in its very nature. It 
must be disciplined; it must never degener- 
ate into license. This truth is expressed 
simply yet profoundly in the story of the 
exodus: “Let my people go that they may 
serve me” (Shemoth 10: 3). Bondage is 
evil; service is good; but every true service 
must, in its ultimate respect, be dedicated 
to God. The divine commandments are 
thus an integral part of our spiritual free- 
dom. In the words of a modern liberal: 
“Freedom can exist only when there is an 
inner loyalty to spiritual and moral prin- 
ciple. These principles are the eternal foun- 
dations of democracy.” 

Another curtailment of freedom derives 
from its universality. The respective claims 
of individuals and groups to freedom can, 
and often do, clash. It is not always right 
and wrong that are opposed to each other; 
such is the complexity of life that all too 
frequently right and right are in conflict. 
When this takes place common sense, as well 
as the higher dictates of righteousness, re- 
quires us to find a modus vivendi. Every 
individual who successfully integrates him- 
self into his group or community achieves 
this adjustment only by virtue of various 
limitations of his personal liberty and in- 
terests in deference to the rights of his fel- 
lows in the same regard. This is the deeper 
meaning of the precept: Justice, justice, shalt 
thou follow (Devorim 16: 20). We are mor- 
ally entitled to demand the justice due to 
ourselves; but we are equally duty-bound 
to accord to others the jus‘ice due to them, 
The latter truth is unfortunately all too 
easily forgotten, with the result that jus- 
tice is truncated and, in consequence, de- 
stroyed. In other words, the rights of the 
individual are necessarily restricted by the 
needs of the community, and the preroga- 
tives of each community are, in turn, limited 
by the legitimate requirements of other com- 
munities. 

Here, too, a vital distinction is to be drawn 
between the secular conception and the reli- 
gious attitude. In the view of the former, 
justice is primarily a negation, a prohibition 
of acts of injustice; whereas the latter pos- 
tulates the positive and higher relationship 
of love toward one’s neighbor as an essential 
corollary of the paramount precept: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God (Devorim 6: 5). 
To love God is to put, willingly and joyfully, 
the good of the whole—be it the community, 
the nation or all humanity, before the bene- 
fit of the part—one’s personal egotistic am- 
bitions or the narrow tribal interests of one’s 
group. The spiritual law of freedom finds 
its practical culmination in the principle of 
neighborliness. The freeman is essentially 
the good neighbor. 

In discussing the principles of freedom, it 
should never be regarded as an academic or 
idealistic theme, unrelated to practical ob- 
jectives. Freedom is coextensive with life 
and an integral part thereof. Our approach 
to it should, therefore, be realistic. Just as 
there are many facets to human life and its 


requirements, so there are many aspects to 
freedom. The late President Roosevelt pop- 
ularized the concept of four freedoms, which 
he formulated as “freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, freedom of speech, freedom 
for every man to worship God in his own way 
everywhere in the world.” These are by no 
means exhaustive, but they straddle large 
territories of human life and may well serve 
as a basis for the consideration of th2 prac- 
tical problems connected with the realization 
of the freedom ideal. 

It must be conceded, alas, that today all 
four freedoms are universally threatened; in 
some parts of the world they have already 
been completely suppressed. A barbed jest, 
which is not wholly without its element of 
truth, suggests that the trouble with our 
world is not so much the absence of the four 
freedoms as the confusion that has arisen in 
regard to the relevant prepositions. Instead 
of Roosevelt’s famous formulation, we have 
today, freedom of want, freedom of fear, free- 
dom from speech and freedom from worship. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the question 
of freedom of speech. Not the least disturb- 
ing aspect of the chaotic tendencies in pres- 
ent-day thought is the increasing resentment 
evinced in certain quarters against any criti- 
cism of current affairs made by organized re- 
ligion. It is urged, with more vehemence 
than logic, that it is wrong for the clergy 
to intervene in political issues or to adjudi- 
cate on economic problems. Religion, it is 
said, has its own particular sphere and should 
confine itself thereto. Spiritual teachers 
are pointedly reminded of the adage: Let 
the cobbler stick to his last. 

Personally, I should be inclined to ap- 
plaud the sentiment, with one essential pro- 
viso: that the politicians and the econo- 
mists do not invade the religious domain 
and trespass against the spiritual and moral 
laws of God. A wrong does not become a 
right because it is given a political or eco- 
nomic label. On moral issues, on questions 
of equity, the synagogue or the church has 
every right to speak, and to speak forth- 
rightly. 

The attempt to divide human life into 
watertight compartments betrays either a 
puerile or a disingenuous mentality. Re- 
ligion must never be reduced to a matter of 
worship on specified days of the year. We 
dare not halt the message of the Bible at the 
portals of the sanctuary.. The Jewish proph- 
ets did not hesitate to preach God’s word in 
the market place or the royal court. “Ory 
aloud,” declared Isaiah. “Spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and declare unto 
my people their transgression and to the 
house of Jacob their sins” (Isaiah 58: 1). 

Religion has the right to raise its voice 
against oppression, be its origin political, 
economic, or creedal. It has the right to re- 
mind the world that “the earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof” (Psalms 24: 50); 
that we are not so much the owners of our 
possessions as the stewards of God's bounty. 
This is not economics or politics; this is 
basic religious doctrine. 

Spiritual leaders are fully justified in quot- 
ing Micah’s vision of a warless world, which 
concludes with the significant words: Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. But they 
shall sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid (4: 3, 4). And the objective exegete 
in interpreting the passage, must not hesi- 
tate to point out the incontrovertible fact, 
that in the prophet’s view economic security 
for every individual is a vital factor in the 
creation and maintenance of a peaceful 
world; and that justice accorded to the weak- 
est elements in a state, so that none shall 
make them afraid, is the test of national 
righteousness. 
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Purthermore, religious teachers are duty- 
bound to condemn, in no uncertain terms, 
any tendency to repress freedom of expres- 
sion, provided the views enunciated, however 
wrong-headed, bear the clear hallmark of 
moral integrity and intellectual earnestness. 
When it is remembered that the patriarch 
Abraham was permitted to question the jus- 
tice of the Almighty Judge, that suffering 
Job was given free rein to impugn the 
righteousness of his Creator, and that Eccle- 
siastes could roundly condemn the divine 
regimen as vanity of vanities, is it think- 
able that a human government should be 
less tolerant? 

Likewise, there rests a sacred responsibility 
on ministers of religion to expose the sin- 
fulness of any form of xenophobia—be it 
racial, cultural, or pigmentary. The law of 
God is clear: The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the homeless 
among you, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
self (Vayikra 19; 34). To abrogate this com- 
mandment is to hack at the very roots of 
religion; though it be done under the cloak 
of a political credo or an economic theory, 
it is indisputably a rejection of the basic 
principles of Holy Writ, which teaches love, 
not hate. At the peril of his soul shall a 
man be silent on such issues. 


THE NEED OF MANKIND 

But even greater than our need of free- 
dom today is our need of faith. We live in 
a critical age of transition. Old concepts 
are passing; the new values that are taking 
their place often give cause for grave anxiety. 
Dark clouds of strife are accumulating every- 
where. Yet we must not surrender to de- 
spondency. It is part of our sacred spiritual 
trust to have faith in the future, in the 
new, emergent world. This must not be con- 
strued as an easy optimism, as a carefree 
hope that all will come right in the end. It 
must be a deep conviction springing from 
unquenchable faith in the liberating god, 
the eternal god of the Exodus. History is 
Hit witness: Pharaoh, Haman, Antiochus— 
let us skip the marching centuries, and add: 
Hitler. The story repeats itself: Freedom is 
insuppressible; it triumphs in the end. 

Our faith must never, however, degenerate 
into passivity. “God's will be done” is ax- 
iomatic; but we must on no account eschew 
our duty as His instruments. The cause of 
freedom imposes far-reaching obligations on 
each one of us; we have much to do, much 
to remedy. General Smuts, with character- 
istic insight, put his finger on the funda- 
mental malady of our generation, the taproot 
of the present world upheaval, when he said: 
“When religion went, there was a void, and 
people caught at all sorts of expedients.” 
There is a world famine, today, for the word 
of the Lord. Mankind is desperately in 
need of a great religious revival—on both 
sides of the iron curtain. 

To achieve this global spiritual revolution 
will require no little vision, effort, and sacri- 
fice. It will call for high idealism and great 
fortitude. Pericles gave expression to an 
abiding truth of human life when he 
declared: 


“Happiness is freedom, 
and freedom is courage.” 


if we have the courage of our love of lib- 
erty, we can yet proclaim a new jubilee upon 
earth of undivided freedom in which the old 
hates and hurts will forever be dissolved and 
atoned for, even as it is written: “In the day 
of atonement shall ye send abroad the trum- 
pet throughout all yourland * * * and 
proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The accent is on all. 








Idaho: Politics on the Snake 
Re ig ae 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE M 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing article, Idaho: Politics on the 
Snake, which appeared in the Pathfinder 
News magazine, February 6, 1952. This 
article points out a very real problem 
in my State and a problem which affects 
Americans in all sections of the United 
States, The article follows: 


IpAHO: POLITICS ON THE SNAKE—BATTLE BE- 


Protest meetings and public opinion polls 
have made the sentiment clear. 

The sturdy people of Idaho’s Snake River 
Valley don’t like socialism in any guise. And 
they do like their Idaho Power Co., which has 
electrified nearly 99 percent of the area's 27,- 
000 farms—at rates 42 percent below the na- 
tional a 5 

Yet last week Idaho Power faced a fight 
for its very future as public power men sought 
desperately to frustrate its expansion. And 
Snake Valley people faced loss to other areas 
of electric power they counted upon for ex- 
pansion of their irrigated farms and infant 
industries. 

FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 

By the simple device of holding back a con- 
struction license, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has stalled for 4 years Idaho Pow- 
er’s proposal to build a hydroelectric dam at 
Oxbow, a Snake Rive site owned by the com- 
pany for more than 30 years. Reason: The 
United States Bureau of Reclamation doesn’t 
want Idaho Power to build the dam (and 
four others proposed for Brownlee, Sturgill, 
Bayhorse Rapids, and Hells Canyon). In- 
stead, it wants a single dam at Hells 
Canyon. 

Cost of the Federal dam: a minimum of 
$357,000,000 paid for entirely with taxpayers’ 
money and not subject to taxation upon 
completion. 

Cost of the five smaller Idaho Power dams: 
less than $200,000,000, financed entirely by 


If the Federal dam goes up, it will not 
only take the Hells Canyon site but also will 
flood Idaho Power's four other sites. Snake 

people don’t want to see the company 
forced to use steam power, uneconomic in 
the area. And they fear that Interior Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman's plan to divert 75 per- 
cent of Hells Canyon power to Oregon will 
leave them with too little for future growth. 

Why do other areas of the Northwest need 
this extra power anyway, they ask? In- 
variably, the answer points to aluminum- 
makers, induced to the Northwest by public- 
power men. With “the deliberate intention,” 
Snake Val’ey people say, “of creating such a 
power shortage that Congress would ap- 
prove the building of more public dams.” 

CROWDED TERRITORY 


Mobilization Director C. E. Wilson, for one, 
wasn't hoodwinked. Last September he 
wired aluminum to make plans to 
get out of the oversold Northwest, even 
though this might lose for them the cost 
advantage public power gave them. 

But public-power men weren't stopped 
even when Congress rejected their request 
for money to build the Hells Canyon Dam. 
“It’s still part of basic plan,” said Bon- 
neville’s Morgan D. Dubrow last k. 
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Meanwhile, Idaho Power is making do 
with the 11 dams it already has on the 
Snake and Malade Rivers, with no hope for 
the future but steam power or defeat of the 
bureaucrats. 

Left for the American people to decide— 
presumably through national elections— 
were basic principles: Should taxpayers have 
to foot bills for projects private industry 
would build? Should Government be al- 
lowed to thwart development of any area— 
perhaps yours? 





Fort Hood Makes Most of Tax Dollar 


EXTENSION hy wna 


HON. 0.C. FISHER | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
newspaper article from the Waco (Tex.) 
News-Tribune, and a directive issued by 
Maj. Gen. Bruce Clarke, commander of 
Fort Hood, Tex. General Clarke, one of 
the outstanding generals in the Army to- 
day, is to be commended for this action. 
It is evidence of a sincere effort to make 
the taxpayer’s dollar go as far as possi- 
ble. In this time when evidences of 
waste and extravagance crop up here 
and there, it is refreshing to see exam- 
ples of common sense and economy such 
as this. 

The article and directive follow: 
[Prom the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune] 
Hoop Makes Most or Tax DoLiars 
(By Sam Wood) 

Army generals get burned by Senators these 
days when the men who vote the appropria- 
tions check the costs of training and military 
spending. 

Little is said about the posts and installa- 
tions where the maximum of efficiency is at- 
tained through a minimum of dollars. 

Fort ood, with a military population of 
approximately 30,000, most of them under 22, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Bruce Clarke, is 
an outstanding example of making the most 
of the taxpayers’ dollars with the cooperation 
of all personnel from recruit to the com- 
manding general. 


COMMAND COST CONSCIOUS 


General Clarke, whose World War II com- 
bat record ranks him among the great armor 
force leaders, and whose background includes 
years as a topnotch engineer and efficiency 
expert, has made his entire command cost 
conscious. 

Ask any soldier on the post and he can 
tell you within a few pennies how many tax- 
payer dollars went into any item of equip- 
men. he personally handles, from his own 
clothes to the monster tanks. 

And the economy which does not retard 
training, but increases training for combat 
to the maximum, is not a surface polish. It 
is reflected in the records. For example, the 
general’s 30,000 men are the best fed in the 
United States Army, and at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000 a month under the rations 
cost allotted by the Army. This with an in- 
crease of 150 calories per day over the reg- 
ular service menu. 

The cost consciousness of the First 
Armored Division, which will complete its 
combat training with Operation Long Horn 
in March, and will then be ready for any as- 
signment in the national defense program, 
begins at platoon level. 
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MANNEQUINS POINT THE WAY 

In the company day rooms mannequins 
wear an assortment of service clothes. Each 
individual item of issue wears a price tag. 

The first impression a recruit reporting 
to Fort Hood receives is the initial cost of 
putting him in uniform—approximately $450. 

His O. D. combat jacket, for example, is not 
Just an item tossed at him by the supply 
sergeant. It is a snug-fitting jacket that cost 
the taxpayer $24.50. 

A few days later he is drilling with an M-1 
rifle, and he knows the rifle cost the tax- 
payer about $50, and is an item to be cared 
for, in addition to the knowledge drilled into 
the old soidier, that its state of readiness 
is his margin between life and death. 

The mechanic huddled over a complicated 
radio knows he has in his safekeeping some- 
thing more than wires and tubes—he is the 
custodian of a piece of equipment bought 
by the taxpayers with $900 in income-tax- 
payroll deductions. 


HELP SELVES AT CHOW 

Back to the mess halls. Army rations are 
prepared months in advance. A ration is 
one man’s food for 1 day. It has been tra- 
dition in the Army that a meek request for 
@ small portion of potatoes would send a 
heaping gob flying into the soldier’s “meat 
can” and usually on top of his beans or any 
other helping already served. The soldier 
ate what the cooks wanted him to eat and in 
amounts decided by the man who dished 
it out. 

At Fort Hood, General Clarke had the 
menu of each meal posted on the wall where 
the line forms at the chow hall. He told 
the soldiers to decide what they wanted and 
to help themselves. 

One old-time cook protested to the general. 
“General,” he said, “these recruits do not 
know what they should eat.” 

And the general replied: “The recruits 
may not know much, but they have done a 
good job of eating for 18 years, and that is 
one thing a healthy boy does know—what 
he wants to eat.” 

As a result of this system food waste has 
been cut by a margin of about 1 day’s ration 
per month per man. The result is that with 
the ration saving the mess halls can serve a 
few extra luxuries, and actually has in- 
creased the calories per day. 

There is another terrific saving at Fort 
Hood, both in money and in men. All ci- 
villian vehicles on the post must pass rigid 
safety checks. This has reduced the accident 
rate on the Belton-Kileen Highway which 
at one time was the most dangerous road 
per mile in the State of Texas. 


HEADQUARTERS, FirST ARMORED DIVISION, 
Fort Hood, Tez. 


To (each officer by name). 
“EVERYONE IN UNIFORM Topay Is A TAXPAYER” 


A large portion of the national budget 
today is allocated to national defense. 
Therefore, it is our obligation to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, which includes every soldier, 
to use the money made available for na- 
tional defense wisely and economically. I 
desire that you study and remember these 
notes on supply discipline and cost con- 
sciousness, and use your influence and ex- 
ample to instill in every man the habit of 
conserving, maintaining, safeguarding, and 
salvaging food, clothing, weapons, fuel, mo- 
tor transportation, mess equipment, material 
and supplies of all kinds. 

Bruce C. CLARKE, 
Major General, United States 
Army, Commanding. 


GENERAL 


1. Cost consciousness in the service is sup- 
ply discipline plus a serious appreciation for 
the cost of military equipment and supplies. 

2. No plan of operation to accomplish & 
mission, however good, will succeed unless 
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discipline has been emphasized from the 
start. Supply discipline goes hand in hand 
with military discipline. 

3. Equipment and supplies made available 
for our training are limited to some extent 
by the urgent requirement for our troops in 
Korea. 

4. Clothing issued without charge to every 
officer and soldier for the protection of the 
individual against cold weather has cost our 
Government a lot of money. It is the obli- 
gation of every individual to safeguard and 
care for this clothing within his maximum 
capability. Responsible individuals will be 
required to reimburse the Government for 
clothing lost or damaged as a result of negli- 
gence or indifference. 

5. In any operation, transportation, 
whether by sea, rail, motor vehicle, or air, 
will never be adequate to meet all our re- 
quirements. Therefore, the use of trans- 
portation must be carefully controlled. The 
practice of dead-heading vehicles must be 
avoided wherever possible. Haul a pay icad 
both ways. 

6. During cold weather, there is a great 
tendency to keep the motors running while 
vehicles are standing still. This practice re- 
sults in an unwarranted consumption of 
gasoline. Cut off motors when vehicles are 
not moving. 

7. The training of the individual in sup- 
p:y discipline is equally as important as any 
other form of training. The support of the 
men must be won. Ingenuity will be re- 
quired. Emphasize protecting property at all 
times. 

8. The hoarding of supplies and equipment 
by individuals or organizations results in in- 
creasing the supply pipeline and will result 
in shortages of supplies when most needed. 

9. The damaging of vehicles through lack 
of care is an enormous drain on an armored 
division. 

DO’S AND DON'TS 

1. Do not request supplies that your unit 
does not need. 

2. Turn in to supply points property on 
hand that your unit does not require. 

3. Do not permit waste of materials au- 
thorized for your unit. 

4. Check personally to assure yourself that 
equipment under your supervision is being 
given periodic preventive maintenance as 
prescribed by appropriate technical manuals. 

5. Take disciplinary action on abuses in 
supply discipline that you observe in your 
unit and report abuses outside of your unit 
to the proper authorities. 

6. Train your men so that they know how 
to care for as well as use all equipment in 
your unit. 

7. Teach your men to realize that damage 
to equipment caused by abuse on their part 
will be charged against their pay. 

8. Study your list of authorized allowances 
until you know them as well as you should 
know your bank balance. (You are subject 
to disciplinary measures in event of an over- 
draft.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. It is not suffictent to have a good S-4 or 
supply sergeant—every man must be some- 
thing of an S-4 or supply sergeant himself. 

2. Vigorous command action must be taken 
by all echelons to insure supply discipline 
and that necessary follow-up action is taken 
to make certain organizational maintenance 
is performed and maximum utilization is 
made of equipment and supplies furnished. 

3. Administration must win the confidence 
of troops by its efficiency. Organizations and 
units, on their side, must show confidence ip 
their administrative and technical services. 

4. Conservation and proper utilization of 
supplies and equipment will pay dividends in 
all operations. 

5. No matter how hard the accomplishment 
of our mission may be, the objective will not 
be won without good supply discipline. 


6. Finally, all commanders have the abso- 
lute responsibility for the vigorous enforce- 
ment of supply discipline in all its phases. 

Fold and carry in your pocket, 


Budgetary Sanity Must Be Restored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS { 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of Members of 
Congress an excellent and timely edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Gustine Standard, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Gustine, Calif. The editorial 
was written by Mr. R. S. Woodruff, 
owner and rublisher of the Standard. 
The editorial is indicative of the deep 
concern of sober and intelligent people 
with President Truman’s proposed Fed- 
eral Budget of $85,400,000,000 for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s statements bring clearly into focus 
the urgent need for a much sounder fis- 
cal policy. The objective of holding ex- 
penditures next year within estimated 
tax receipts at present rates must be 
carried out. To reach such a goal will 
require courageous and determined ac- 
tion by Congress not only by holding 
down new appropriations, but also in re- 
viewing and revising existing provisions 
of law with respect to carry-over, perma- 
nent and mandatory appropriations. It 
is well to reflect upon the increasingly 
obvious fact that in our attempt to make 
ourselves invulnerable to Communist at- 
tack from without, we are making our- 
selves vulnerable to danger of economic 
collapse from within. 

The editorial follows: 

“In the last fiscal year 1951-52, the Pres- 
ident called for expenditures totaling $95,- 
815,390,385. In 1951 our national debt 
reached the staggering sum of $258,200,- 
000,000—more than 700 percent of what it 
was 10 years ago. The Federal Govern- 
ment has taken more money from the tax- 
payers during the present year than during 
all other administrations combined * * *. 
Even if all taxable incomes over $10,000 were 
confiscated, the total yield would be less 
than three billion. Any additional income 
tax revenues will have to come from the 
middle and lower brackets.” 

Think of it, Americans. Think of the 
mess you have permitted yourselves to be led 
into. And this year, for this year alone, 
President Truman is asking for another 
$85,000,000,000. Where will the end be if 
we must continue to fight inflation with 
more and more inflation? 

Thank God an aroused Congress is at 
last awakening to the fact that a halt must 
be called. A Congress that has sat passively 
in their chairs for so many years, has at 
last come to a realization that the country 
can no longer stand such heavy inroads upon 
the purses of the American people, no mat- 
ter what the excuse or the plea may be, be 
it dole or be it more and more aid to 
European nations who are failing miserably 
in aiding themselves and will continue to 
take our hand-outs Just as long as we give 
them. 

This is election year. If you haven't reg- 
istered to vote, and don’t care to vote, you 
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are only helping the slow and crushing proc- 
ess of making this a socialistic (or worse) 
nation, with your sons and daughters des- 
tined to become nothing more than puppets 
of unscrupulous masters, with liberty and 
justice but a mockery. 

If you do care what happens, then be 
doubly sure that you are determined to vote 
for men who are not afraid to state openly 
that they stand for America for Americans 
and will fight for that objective. 

The battle cry of freedom rings Out again, 
Do you hear it? Or don’t you care? 


World’s Biggest Waterpower System on 
Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS eA 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted I am including as part 
of these remarks an article concerning 
the world’s biggest waterpower system 
on the Columbia River in the great 
Northwest which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch under date of Janu- 
ary 6, 1952. Richard L. Neuberger, the 
writer of this informative article is a 
member of the Oregon State Legislature 
and a well-known writer from my home 
city of Portland, Oreg. The article 
follows: 


Wortp’s BiccestT WATERPOWER SYSTEM ON 
COLUMBIA RIVER—HEADED BY TVA IDEA 
ADVOCATE—PAUL RAVER, FORMERLY OF ILLI- 
NOIs, Is ADMINISTRATOR OF BONNEVILLE AND 
Granp COULEE DAMS—THINKS UNIFIED 
System Wovutp Be More EFFECTIVE THAN 
INTERAGENCY PLAN—POweR Is KEY TO 
PaciFic NorkTHWEST GROWTH 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


PorTLAND, OrEG., January 5.—As the year 
1951 came to an end, the two Government 
dams which stand like fortresses across the 
swift Columbia River had superseded the 20 
dams of the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
the largest annual water-power generating 
system in the world. 

Yet, a chunky, graying man named Paul 
Jerome Raver, who marketed the 16,472,384,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electricity produced 
last year by Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams, took the occasion of this new su- 
premacy to emphasize that a Federal agency 
patterned generally after the TVA still is 
needed to harness effectively the streams 
which foam off the steep mountain ramparts 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

In 1939 Raver reluctantly left the chair- 
manship of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion to head an embryonic Government bu- 
reau known as the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. It took five pleading phone calls 
from Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, a man not ordinarily given to cajolery, 
before Raver would agree to move his resi- 
dence 2,400 miles westward from Chicago to 
Portland, Oreg. 

Today, this 57-year-old pilgrim from the 
Middle West is the Administrator of the big- 
gest Federal agency in the vast valley of the 
Columbia. He also is a personal symbol of 
the prodigious regional population increase 
of 39 percent since 1940. 

Although Raver is not widely known na- 
tionally, he has achieved within the North- 
west a spectacular success rarely attained by 
so-called bureaucrats. When he left his 
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comfortable appointive position under Gov. 
Henry H. Horner, of Illinois, to go to Bonne- 
ville, that agency was widely reviled. The 
mayor of Portland had recommended against 
its creation by Congress. So had the State's 
Democratic Governor, Charles H. Martin, who 
claimed that the Northwest had power run- 
ning out of its ears and that markets would 
be hard to find. A delegation of Oregon 
business leaders trekked to Washington, 
D. C., to voice these gloomy forebodings. 

When Raver and his family got off a Union 
Pacific train at Portland's ivy-covered Union 
Station, the greeting consisted of a single 
epithet: “Carpetbagger.” Newspapers and 
politicians were indignant over the fact that, 
in all the sprawling Northwest, Ickes appar- 
ently could discover no one to trust with 
the fate of Columbia River power. “What 
has Illinois got that we haven't got?” a 
Washington State Congressman inquired 
stridently. 

In this hostile atmosphere Raver began 
his task. It became no easier when he re- 
cruited for top engineering and administra- 
tive positions a number of men who had 
worked with him at the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. “I have to have people with 
whose abilities I am familiar,” he said. Nor 
was he on friendly terms with local Demo- 
cratic politicians, who hoped to make the 
new power administration a bivouac for 
worn-out party faithfuls. 

“My job is to sell electric power, not to 
reward folks who carried their precincts,” 
Raver told a former Democratic National 
Committeeman for Oregon. 

Twelve years now have passed and Raver 
probably is more widely sought after as a 
public speaker than any other citizen of the 
Northwest except possibly Oregon’s contro- 
versial United States Senator, Warne L. 
Morse. 

In this period the migrant from Illinois 
has built Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams 
into a generating unit which wholesales 8 
percent more hydroelectricity during a year 
than even the TVA. He has supervised the 
construction of 4,365 miles of transmission 
lines. Under his direction the Columbia 
River power system has collected $225,093,- 
739. With operating expenses and power al- 
location costs deducted, this represents a 
total net profit to the Federal Treasury of 
$69,139,613. 

Raver is rarely given to boasting, but he 
chuckles and says, “That's not too bad for an 
outfit that was being called a ‘boondoggle’ 
when my wife and I and our two daughters 
first went house hunting in Portland.” 

Yet there are other features of the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee record of which Raver is 
equally. proud. Fifteen percent of the 
agency’s 2,400 personnel consists of men 
and women who are physically handicapped. 
He also cites the fact that the payroll has 
the highest proportion of non-Caucasians 
of any Government department in the re- 
gion. 

Although Raver’s bureau is known officially 
as the Bonneville Power Administration, ap- 
proximately 79 percent of its generating out- 
put comes from Grand Coulee Dam, the 
most massive edifice ever erected by human 
beings. The misleading nomenclature stems 
from the fact that Bonneville was completed 
3 years ahead of its digger companion proj- 
ect farther up the Columbia. The name was 
allowed to stay because it had been well 
established by the time the first kilowatts 
hummed onto 230,000-volt transmission 
wires at Grand Coulee. 

When Raver and his family made the down 
payment on a rose-bordered house in Port- 
land’s Eastmoreland district, not an ounce 
of aluminum was manufactured west of the 
Mississippi River. Now he sells 
to factories along the Columbia which are 
responsible for half the aluminum produc- 
tion of the Nation. His engineers strung 
the transmission network which stokes the 
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huge Hanford Works near Pasco, Wash. This 
is where plutonium for the atomic bomb 
undergoes its final processing. Raver is one 
of the few men who knew major features 
of the miracle of nuclear fission before 
Hiroshima, 

Raver was head of the department of pub- 
lic utilities at Northwestern University when 
Governor Horner first named him to the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission in 1937. This 
figured in an illuminating conversation be- 
tween Raver and Harold Ickes at the time 
of the Bonneville appointment. 

“Are you for public power?” was Ickes’ 
opening query when he phoned Raver in 
Chicago. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Raver. 

This was Ickes’ second question: “How 
in the world, Dr. Raver, can you be for public 
power and still stay on the faculty of a school 
as conservative as Northwestern University?” 

After co unpropitious a beginning, it took 
a series of entreating calls from the Secretary 
of the Interior before Raver would agree to 
leave Illinois. “The moment I saw the Co- 
lumbia River I was glad Mr. Ickes had been 
sufficiently persuasive,” comments Raver 
now. “This one river and its tributaries con- 
tain 42 percent of all the undeveloped hydro- 
electric power in the United States, and an 
engineer cannot help but be thrilled by this 
great surging rush of water downhill to the 
Pacific.” 

Although the rest of the country has ex- 
perienced only a 14-percent gain in popula- 
tion during the past decade, the realm where 
Raver markets Federal electrical energy has 
increased nearly 40 percent. A major factor 
in this development has been power whole- 
saling at the lowest industrial rate in the 
Nation—€17.50 a kilowatt-year. This term, 
devised by the late J. D. Ross of Seattle City 
Light, means that the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration will provide one kilowatt of en- 
ergy for all the 8,760 hours in a calendar 
year. 

Bonneville and Coulee kilowatts help op- 
erate the Boeing Aircraft plant in Seattle, 
largest single payroll in the Northwest, with 
28,000 employees. Still more important, 
aluminum is the raw material of this indus- 
try, and the ingots are produced with Co- 
lumbia River power. In 1951 the various 
aluminum plants in the region paid $71,- 
000,000 in taxes. Furthermore, Raver sold 
the power which moved the machinery of 
Henry J. Kaiser's huge Northwest shipyards 
in World War II. 

In spite of these impressive accomplish- 
ments, Raver admits a dissatisfaction with 
the present method of tapping the kilowatts 
which lurk in the swift reaches of the Co- 
lumbia. Although the Bonneville Power 
Administration markets the power, all Fed- 
eral dams are constructed either by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation or the Corps of Army 
Engineers. Raver regards this as far less 
effective than a unified organization such 
as the TVA. 

In speeches he repeats over and over again 
this advocacy: “The same agency which 
must pay off the debt should have something 
to say about the size of the debt.” 

By this he refers to the fact that the 
Bonneville Power Administration must sell 
electric power to pay for the dams. Yet it 
has no control over which dams shall be 
built and how much they shall cost. | 

The Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee includes all the Federal bureaus con- 
cerned with river development. Raver con- 
cedes that this set-up has made some nota- 
ble contributions but he believes it is not 
enough. Right now he is in conflict with 
Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, an advisory mem- 
ber of the committee, over construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River, 
which would be the highest dam ever built. 
Jordan has favored a program for a series 
of low dams to be sponsored by the Idaho 
Power Co. 
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“Hells Canyon Dam,” contends Raver, 
“would firm up a total of 1,430,000 kilo- 
watts. This can be compared with 487,000 
kilowatts as a result of the proposed Idaho 
Power Co. dams.” 

Raver never shrinks from a controversy. 
In Idaho he is in conflict with the ultility 
interests. But in Oregon the State grange 
has denounced him for signing a 5-year con- 
tract to deliver power to certain private com- 
panies. “I have to judge each problem on its 
merits,” Raver says. “I am not doctrinaire. 
I favor public power, but I cannot deny 
power to a utility corporation where the peo- 
ple in that area have indicated no desire at 
the polls for public power.” 





“Draft” Blood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. William 
F. Hudson, Sr., a resident of my district, 
has expressed to me and others great 
concern over the shortage of blood, 
which is not only in short supply pres- 
ently, but would be acutely needed in 
event of possible catastrophe. He has 
suggested that, in spite of a generous 
volume contributed, a “draft” of blood 
might be necessary, and at his request 
I am taking this means of informing the 
membership of his idea and his reasons 
for it. I am including a letter which he 
recently addressed to me. 


Prsrvary 1, 1952. 





Hon. T. MIttet HAnp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HAND: The need for 
blood is so acute, that I propose for the se- 
rious consideration of the Congress, legisla- 
tion drafting it. In spite of thousands of 
generous donors, the volunteer system is 
just not producing enough. We can and do 
draft men. Why not draft blood to save 
them? 

Some reasons for this necessity are: 

To secure sufficient blood for servicemen 
now in battle. The national blood bank is 
reported to be 300,000 pints short. 

Because 2,400 boys returning from Korea 
on rotation, knowing how badly blood is 
needed by their buddies, gave 2,400 pints to 
send back to their buddies over there. 

Because the Red Cross is unable to service 
all those offering blood. 

Because if we get a large force in battle, 
or have an atomic attack, additional mil- 
lions of pints of blood will be needed. 
while at present we cannot supply the com- 
paratively few in action and hospitals at 
home. 

Because if the Red Cross is relieved of 
securing donors they can direct their efforts 
to perfecting their services. 

Because the inability of the Red Cross to 
give prompt service to potential donors who 
are required at times to wait hours, and 
often leave with their blood, makes it diffi- 
cult to bring them back and to induce mem- 
bers of their family and friends to offer 
blood. 

Because adoption of a draft blood bill will 
improve morale of our boys in the service. 

Witit1raMm P. Evpson, Sr., 
Sponsor, the White Cane Society of 
America. 
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An Old Railroader Says “Maybe What We 
Need Is Better Money Instead of More 
Money” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a\ 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil: 

A Retrrep RAILROADER REPORTS 


The other day we read an article sup- 
posedly written by a retired railroad man. 
We don’t know who he is or whether he 
actually exists, but we know there are lots 
of people who are in the predicament he de- 
scribed. Here are some of vhe things he said 
in his article: 

“I'm a railroader with 40 years of service 
behind me. For 40 years, man and boy, I 
worked as wiper, brakeman, clerk, and yard- 
master. Finally, at 58, the doctor said, ‘Jim, 
you're through. You'll have to retire.’ An 
injury received in a braking accident 30 years 
before had put an end to my working days 
on the railroad. I ‘vas put on the retired 
list and given a pension. 

“Now, I thought, mom and I will have a 
chance to do some of the things we've al- 
ways wanted to do. We can buy a little car 
and travel around the country. Sometimes, 
when I'd come in, tired and dirty, from a 
trip, mom and I would sit in the kitchen, 
drinking coffee and planning the things we'd 
do after the kids had grown up. 

“But now that I'm retired, things look 2 
lot different. There is no car. The money 
we saved durin, the war years and the bonds 
I bought while I was working 25 and 30 days 
@ month, have all gone to make up the dif- 
ference between my pension and what it 
costs to live these days. Since I retired 5 
years ago, my pension has been increased 
three times, but the increases haven't kept 
up with prices. 

“It’s not the fault of the retirement board. 
The pension I’m getting was planned a long 
time ago, when a dollar bought a dollar’s 
worth of groceries. But with round steak 
at $1.14 how far does a hundred-odd dollars 
go? Now that the bonds are gone, I’m work- 
ing part-time as a store clerk to make enough 
to get by on. But what's going to happen 
when I'm not able to work any more? 

“Around the country, there are millions of 
people like us. People who saved their 
money, or bought insurance policies to take 
care of them when they couldn’t work any 
longer. Now, they find that inflation has 
eaten up most of their savings and they are 
living in furnished rooms, while they eat 
hamburger 3 or 4 days a week. With more 
people living to be 70 and over, the situation 
gets worse as time goes on. 

“When the time comes to retire, will you 
be satisfied to live as we do? Does your 
future include cheap housing, cheap food, 
and near poverty? Unless something is done 
to stop more inflation you, too, must accept 
these things. 

“I don’t think price control will solve our 
problem at all. I remember my dad talking 
about the sound money party in the election 
of 1896, and I remember the gold hats they 
wore in the parades in the election of 1900. 
Dad always said that gol? coins and gold cer- 
tificates were good money. Maybe what we 
need is better money instead of more money.” 

Do you know anybody in the same boat as 
the retired railroader who wrote the fore- 
going? The chances are that you do. 


Have you ever thought what your situation 
will be when you retire if the Government 
continues its wasteful spending and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar continues to 
shrink? 

This is a good time to think about such 
matters for it is an election year. You will 
have a chance to vote for a change in Wash- 
ington. If you are smart you will do a lot of 
hard thinking between now and November. 


The Fifth Columnists of Broome County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL t 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the cowardly, unfair attacks 
and insinuations made by the Endicott 
Bulletin against me during the past 
2 months have not been forgotten. How- 
ever, Iam returning to the air and intend 
to match insult for insult, smear for 
smear, and attack for attack. That is 
what I have bought this time for, and 
I intend to use it for what it is worth. 

First, I cannot understand the fifth- 
column tactics being employed by so- 
called patriots who should be supporting 
your Congressman, whom you have re- 
fused to throw overboard just because a 
few big shots want to defeat me. 

Their reasons are not sane, not fair, 
not even intelligent. They are simply 
goaded by prejudice. They ought to 
support your Congressman because I 
am your hometown boy and have been 
elected by you people again and again in 
spite of their herculean antics to try to 
dump me. What will a stranger ever do 
for you? Will he raise a finger to help 
you as your Congressman has helped you 
through the years? 

Your Congressman from Broome 
County should have equal consideration 
in the Bulletin or any other newspaper. 
I expect to get that consideration or 
know the reason why. I’ve been silent 
for nmrany weeks and have been patient 
while tons of printers’ ink have smeared 
my reputation and my good name. Now 
I refuse to continue to take this perse- 
cution lying down. I expect to hand it 
back, not only here but through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. This is not a 
one-way street. A Broome County man 
still has the right to run for Congress 
without having those who should be 
backing a Broome County candidate 
knifing him in the back. 

I have said before and I repeat that a 
Broome County man must represent this 
new district in Congress. You will agree 
that we deserve that much. Then why 
all the feverish attempts to deprive a 
Broome County candidate all publicity, 
all favorable reference, all space and 
build up to the other fellow? 

There is only one course. Give all 
candidates fair and equal treatment. 
Produce facts about these candidates, 
not propaganda. Place your own can- 
didate from Broome on the same basis 
as the stranger and then let you folks 
here in our home section decide. 
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Address by Hon. Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER ~ 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp the ad- 
dress made by the Honorable Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, 
made January 26, 1952, at the Roosevelt 
Day dinner of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action in Detroit, Mich.: 


The time will come when Roosevelt's 
birthday will be a legal holiday in the United 
States, along with Washington’s birthday 
and Lincoln's birthday. We will have to wait 
for this, perhaps, until after the great issues 
surrounding Roosevelt's political career are 
a@ part of our history rather than a part of 
current political campaigns. But in the end, 
as recognition of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
grows to full stature, we shall place him 
alongside our two other greatest Americans. 
The Americans for Democratic action, in 
selecting the anniversary of Roosevelt's birth 
for their largest annual affair, are once 
again showing the way to the rest of the 
country. 

And when we have made a formal occasion 
of Roosevelt's birthday, when the children 
will skip a day of school in his honor, and 
the banks will honor him by closing for just 
one day (as well they should, for it was 
Roosevelt who kept them open), when the 
flags fly and the bands parade down the 
street, there will be the usual flights of 
eulogistic oratory, the superpatriotic elo- 
quence that will make the spirit of Roosevelt 
wonder just who it is that we are honoring. 
That time will come. But for us today, for 
us who were his friends and admirers and 
supporters in his own lifetime, it is still too 
early for the eulogies. The things he stood 
for, the personality he radiated, which was 
itself a tool of statecraft, are all too close to 
us to be buried under a spate of oratory. He 
had demonstrated to America the art of talk- 
ing about the great issues of the day in the 
language of everyday people. Let us, as we 
celebrate his birthday, keep to the simplicity 
and sincerity which was so much a part of 
his own character. 

We owe a great deal to that man in the 
White House. We are in debt to him—as 
Dr. New Deal—for the leadership that 
showed us the way out of the great depres- 
sion. We are in debt to him—as Dr. Win 
the War—for the leadership that brought us 
victory over the Axis powers. But I think 
our debt goes a great deal deeper than that. 
Roosevelt brought to America a new recog- 
nition of its responsibilities to itself; and, 
in spite of all the caterwauling of the re- 
actionary Roosevelt-haters, he was so eter- 
nally right that many of his most startling 
concepts are today an intrinsic part of our 
way of life. é 

I am thinking of social security. In the 
1930’s, there were people who shouted “so- 
cialism” when they heard that the New Deal 
proposed vo set up an insurance system that 
would help working people provide for their 
old age out of their own earnings. Today 
social security is virtually unchallenged. 
There are a handful of reactionaries who 
would like to chip away at it, to twist it and 
distort it, and in the end to exterminate it. 
But there is not one public figure anywhere 
in the country, who would dare to come 
before the people and say that we ought to 
wipe out completely the principle that Gov- 
ernment must provide the machinery to 
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enable people to insure themselves against 
the hazards of old age and premature death. 

I am thinking of public assistance. Be- 
fore Roosevelt, in the days of the depression, 
we had breadlines and privation. It took 
the New Deal to create a Nation-wide system 
of Federal-State partnership to meet the ele- 
mentary needs of old people and of depend- 
ent children. Who, except a heartless reac- 
tionary, would dare stand up today and say 
that the needy aged, the needy children, the 
needy blind, the needy disabled, should be 
thrown back to the accidental charities of 
chance? 

I am thinking of the responsibility we all 
bear for those of us who are unemployed. 
We who remember the depression clearly— 
and, incidentally, a new generation is rising 
which, after all, knows of the depression only 
as an antique phase of America’s history, 
thanks to Roosevelt—we who remember the 
depression clearly, remember that there were 
people who claimed that anybody could get 
a job if he had some gumption, that it was 
probably his own fault if he were unem- 
ployed. Today, as a result of Roosevelt's 
New Deal, we have come to an almost uni- 
versal recognition of the Nation's respon- 
sibility to the unemployed; the Nation’s 
basic responsibility to help find new em- 
ployment, and the parallel responsibility to 
help the jobless maintain a decent standard 
of living until they do get jobs, a standard 
that present unemployment compensation 
does not meet. Right here in Detroit, there 
is a serious employment situation created 
because of the dislocations in our economic 
structure. I happen to be a member of the 
Manpower Policy Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and I want you to 
know that not only I, but all the other mem- 
bers of that Committee, are deeply con- 
cerned about this situation. I think you 
ought also to know that the President of 
the United States is deeply concerned about 
it and we dre all determined to find some 
way that will bring more work into this area. 
We are all seeking to reduce the hardships 
these dislocations impose upon thousands 
of families suffering through no fault of 
their own. The impulse that causes us. to 
accept that responsibility, and to meet it, 
is one of the heritages that have come to us 
from Pranklin D. Roosevelt. The extent to 
which we succeed in solving this problem, 
right here in Michigan, will be a measure of 
our commitment to his philosophy. 

I am thinking of the recognition we now 
have that the people as a whole, through 
our government, bear a responsibility for 
the wages people earn, for the freedom with 
which they can organize themselves as 
workers, and no one knows this better than 
the workers right here in Detroit. I am also 
thinking of the responsibility of government 
for good housing, for the protection of con- 
sumers, for the rights of all our people to 
& decent life. This responsibility is deeply 
recognized today—not by all Americans, but 
certainly by the vast majority of Americans. 

Sometimes I suspect that members of the 
ADA consider themselves to be in the minor- 
ity in this country. If you do think so, 
you are wrong. You are among the inheri- 
tors of the Roosevelt philosophy, and every 
major election since Roosevelt first became 
President has proved that, when the chips 
were down, a majority of Americans recog- 
nized the validity of this new social and 
politieal philosophy. And I believe that 
Roosevelt’s party, Truman's party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, will continue to win national 
elections only so long as it continues to 
carry on in the Roosevelt tradition. 

I say this, not merely because I am an 
admirer of Roosevelt and of Truman, but 
because I have studied the history of our 
country. 

If you go back far enough, you discover 
that Alexander Hamilton is, even today, the 
spiritual leader of the Republican Party. It 


was his belief that if only business were 
prosperous, everything else would take care 
of itself; that if factories were humming, 
there would automatically be higher wages 
for labor; and that with these wages, labor 
would buy the products of the farm. It was 
@ philosophy that demanded prosperity for 
the financial interests at the top of the 
economic structure in the expectation that a 
fair share of the benefits would trickle down 
to those below. 

The heart and core of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal philosophy, on the other hand, 
is the importance of the individual—the im- 
portance of you and me and every man, 
woman, and child. They are what count— 
not 155,000,000 people as a mass, but 155,- 
000,000 separate and distinct individuals, 
each with his own right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. And when individ- 
uals are in distress, we believe in helping 
them directly rather than making them 
solely dependent upon the indirect help that 
may result from the prosperity of those 
above. 

Look back at the last Hamiltonian ad- 
ministrations—the days of Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover. They served the financial in- 
terests with utmost fidelity. The emphasis 
was on profits and economic stability. The 
money getters and traders were in the saddle 
and they rode the country hard. They made 
the collapse of 1929 inevitable. 

And when the break came, what cure did 
Mr. Hoover suggest? To lend Government 
money to the banks, the railroads, the in- 
surance companies. To create a welfare 
state for big business. But for jobless, 
starving people—no money, just rugged in- 
dividualism. 

Contrast this with what happened after 
the inauguration of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Under the New Deal, assistance was given 
not only to those at the top—the banks, the 
railroads, the insurance companies—but di- 
rect aid was also given to every other group 
in need of help. Programs were enacted for 
direct help to farmers, to debt-burdened 
home owners, to unemployed youth, to all 
the other victims of the business collapse. 

Nothing shows the contrast between the 
philosophy of the New Deal and Fair Deal 
and the philosophy of the Hamiltonians 
better than the Bible parable of Lazarus and 
Dives. Lazarus, as you will remember, was 
the beggar who crawled in and ate the 
crumbs that fell from the table of the rich 
man Dives. Now, our opponents’ way of 
helping Lazarus would be to pile more food 
on Dives’ table so that more crumbs would 
fall to the floor for Lazarus to pick up and 
eat. In contrast, the Roosevelt way and 
the Truman way, would be to help Lazarus 
directly as a man to clean up, put on some 
decent clothes, and then help him get a job. 

The dilemma of the Republican Party in 
this election year lies in the simple fact that 
the majority of Americans recognize that the 
New Deal and Fair Deal philosophy makes 
sense. I do not believe we shall see a Re- 
publican victory in a national election until 
such time as the Republican Party trans- 
forms itself wholeheartedly and sincerely 
into a New Deal party—and I do not think 
any of us will ever live to see that day. 

In the same way, I do not believe that the 
Democratic Party will lose a nationai elec- 
tion in our time unless—and I repeat that 
word “\nless”—it should drift away from 
the philosophy of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 


The reason I am willing to make such flat 
statements is simply this: that the American 
people have time and again demonstrated 
their growing political maturity. In the 
worst days of the depression in 1932, they 
did not rise in revolution; they did not fall 
for an American Hitler or an American 
Stalin. They put into the White House a 
man who was able to solve our economic 
problems by replacing trickle-down with 
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building-up. We showed our maturity by 
winning the most terrible war in history and 
at the same time maintaining our essential 
liberties and our high standards of living. 
We faced the threat of Soviet expansionism 
by joining with our friends in other lands, 
by establishing the Truman doctrine, by 
carrying out the remarkable program known 
as the Marshall Plan, by developing one of 
the most exciting ideas in modern history, 
the President’s point 4 program, by res- 
olutely resisting aggression in Korea along 
with our allies, by adhering to the principles 
of international organization through the 
United Nations, and by readjusting our 
economy to meet the demands of the new 
international situation. 

These are the marks of a new and growing 
maturity. They reveal the people of this 
country to be fully aware of their responsibil- 
ities as well as their rights. 

And it is because too many of our polit- 
ical writers and commentators have not yet 
understood this new maturity that they are 
able to go so wrong so often. They were 
wrong in 1948 because they did not under- 
stand America. Some of them still do not 
understand America and they will be wrong 
again. 

Right now, as we begin a political year, 
with the great political conventions only 6 
months away, we hear a tremendous amount 
of talk about the personalities who might be 
candidates for the Presidency. My heart 
bleeds for my Republican friends in their 
search for a presidential candidate. Repub- 
lican politicians seem to care little about 
issues and spend their time quarreling about 
which candidate has or has not a winning 
personality, glamour or sex appeal. I think 
there is too much talk about personalities 
and not enough about issues. I think fhe 
American voter is going to make up his mind, 
when election day comes, on the basis of is- 
sues and not of sex appeal. 

I remember that during Roosevelt's life- 
time there were people who criticized him 
because he appeared to dominate the Demo- 
cratic Party—because it was apparently diffi- 
cult for other men to assume great stature 
so long as he lived. Ina sense, this may have 
been true; perhaps it could not have been 
otherwise unless we were to ask President 
Roosevelt to stultify his own stature and 
become something he was not. 

But, in the larger sense, the criticism was 
not very astute. What Roosevelt did was 
to take a very nearly moribund political 
party, which was a weak amalgam of a few 
scattered regional groupings, and make of 
it a brand new social force that rallied the 
American people to the things for which 
it came to stand. He brought to this party 
all the independent-minded citizens, the 
homeless liberals, the voiceless millions, who 
sought a medium through which to fulfill 
their aspirations for dignity and self-respect 
and progress. He gave the party new mean- 
ing, new content, new direction. He made 
it the vehicle through which the majority 
of our people could begin to put across a 
program that would make a man out of 
Lazarus instead of feeding him a few extra 
crumbs from the tables of the rich. 

Roosevelt won four elections and Truman 
won the 1948 election because they were 
standard bearers of a cause. They won 
these elections because the average Ameri- 
can feit that these men were pitching on 
his team. They won these elections be- 
cause they stood for something—and what 
they stood for was good in the eyes of the 
majority of voters. In this political year 
let us remember that essential lesson. 

It was not Roosevelt the man we voted 
for in 1932 and 1936 and 1940 and 1944, 
but what he stood for. It was not Truman 
the man we elected in 1948, but what he 
stood for. And this year, in 1952, when the 
ballots are counted, we shall discover that 
the majority will have voted not for a 
personality but for what the man represents. 
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What will make the difference is whether 
the American people truly believe that a 
particular candidate, together with the Con- 
gress he is likely to bring in with him, 
will maintain the continuity of progress 
which we have insisted upon for the past 
20 years. 

We are going to decide issues this year. 
And the issues we decide are tremendous 
ones—issues involving peace or war, greater 
happiness and security for everybody, in- 
cluding little people, or merely more riches 
for the rich. These are issues the Repub- 
licans hope to avoid. They will concentrate 
on fanning the normal discontent of every 
boy in Korea and the anxiety of his loved 
ones at home. They will talk loudly and 
long about corruption. Well, corruption 
must be rooted ont and destroyed. Every 
gtafter, every 5-percenter, every influence 
peddiler, must be exposed and punished. It 
was a Democratic Senator named KEFrauver 
who was the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee that exposed organized crime in our 
great cities. It was a Democratic Senator 
named FuLsRIGHT who directed the investi- 
gation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It is a Democratic Congressman 
named Kinc who is head of the House com- 
mittee that is exposing those tax collectors 
who have betrayed their trust. Never, in all 
history, has any political party so ruthlessly 
sought to expose and cut out the diseased 
tissue of its own body. And we will suc- 
ceed, to the extent that it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 

But think of the Republicans with no is- 
sues in those perilous times except Korea 
and corruption. Was ever a political party 
more completely bankrupt. Half of the Re- 
publican politicians want to retreat into 
blind isolationism, while the other half fully 
support the President’s foreign policy; a 
fringe of Republican leaders would con- 
tinue and expand the great social pro- 
grams of Roosevelt and Truman, while the 
financial daddies of the party shiver at the 
very thought of even giving ordinary guys a 
break. 

No, the American people will choose their 
own issues and not take just those the Re- 
publicans want to talk about. 

The American people are going to decide 
whether we shail continue to build a strong, 
united, and increasingly prosperous free 
world to stem the inroads of communism, 
or whether we shall invite world war III by 
retiring into a latter-day isolationism in 
which we turn our backs on our friends and 
reduce our own strength. 

We are going to decide whether to build 
a@ better life for our own people—whether 
to create more and better and cheaper hous- 
ing, to improve our schools and make educa- 
tion evailable equally to all our children, to 
solve the problems of the high cost of medi- 
cal and hospital care, to expand social secu- 
rity so that it will give more of a chance to 
provide against the economic hazards of 
life—or, on the other hand, to go back to 
the days when we piled the food on Dives’ 
table and let the crumbs fall to Lazarus, the 
beggar. 

We are going to decide whether we really 
want civil rights in America, whether we are 
going to take those steps which will bring to 
our Negro fellow citizens the equality they 
deserve, or whether to give power to the 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition that has sty- 
mied civil rights for years. 

We are going to decide whether to 
strengthen our democratic principles by re- 
specting the privacy of the individual and 
recognizing the fact that a man can disagree 
with us and still not necessarily be a Com- 
munist, or whether to turn the power of 
government over to the hands of irrespon- 
sible men who have demonstrated their 
affection for character assassination. 

We are going to decide whether the work- 
ing people of this country have a right to 


fulfill their aspirations through the machin- 
ery of labor organization which they have 
set up, or whether the destiny of American 
labor shall be placed in the hands of men 
who distrust and hate the labor unions. 

We are going to decide whether the 
farmers of this country and the business- 
men and all the rest of us shall continue 
to enjoy the fruits of the New Deal-Fair Deal 
economic system or whether we shall toss 
them into the laissez faire meat grinder 
which will bring them another depression. 

We are going to decide whether this coun- 
try shall continue to be strong and whether 
we shall continue to make progress and 
whether we shall continue to consider the 
welfare of the individual to be more im- 
portant than anything else or whether we 
are going to turn the country back to the 
Hamiltonians who ran us into the ground, 

Let me wrap this whole thing together. 
We are going to decide whether or not we 
want to carry on the tradition, the heritage, 
the inspiring philosophy of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

That is what is at stake in 1952. Not the 
glamor of one man as against another. Not 
the sweet talk and the campaign oratory. 
Not the public-opinion polls and the glib 
political commentaries. But the issues—the 
issues that involve our lives, our destinies, 
our hopes, our dreams, and our aspiration. 
For 20 years the American people have been 
engaged in the peaceful revolution called 
the New Deal, touched off by the man whose 
memory we honor tonight. We have had 
our set-backs. We have had our defeats. 
We have had to cope with combinations and 
alliances in the Halls of Congress which have 
on occasion vetoed the desires of the ma- 
jority of our people. But we face now, as 
we do every 4 years, the ultimate question: 
Do we want to go backward or do we want 
to go forward? Do we want a return of the 
Old Guard, the Hamiltonians, the trickle 
downers? Or do we want to strengthen and 
replenish the New Dealers, the Fair Dealers, 
the Rooseveltians, the builder uppers? You 
and I know where Roosevelt himself would 
stand today. As we observe this birthday 
anniversary of that very great man, let us 
stand beside him. 


Address of Murray D. Lincoln, President 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau, Before the 
Ohio Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ay 
OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS © 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, prominent farm 
leader, for many years head of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau and at this time the 
national president of CARE, has de- 
livered an important address to the Ohio 
Council of Churches, now in session, 
Mr. Lincoln presented to the churchmen 
of his State a thoughtful analysis of the 
problem of hunger, with very practical 
suggestions for a solution. Out of his 
experience as a farm leader, with his 
knowledge of the methods of food pro- 
duction, he presented a sound approach 
to this world-wide problem. His address 
is impressed with Christian idealism and 
refiects the sympathetic interest which 
the American people have in the welfare 
of other countries. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s address follows: 
PLENTY—PATTERN FOR PEACE 


We, the people of this country, are in great 
danger. We are, by default, losing our con- 
trol over events—and with that loss go our 
fortunes, our liberties, our place in our own 
country, and our place in the world. 

By default, we drift into war. We stand 
by—while in our hands is a solution, which 
We are not using. Each day that we delay 
bringing that solution into being, we move 
closer to war, and each day we earn the 
enmity of vast numbers of hungry people 
throughout the world. For there can be no 
lasting peace while millions of starving men 
and women clamor for food. The solution 
within our hands is the answer to the world's 
hunger—the creation of plenty world-wide. 
We can help to create democratically con- 
trolled abundance for the world—but we will 
not move in that hopeful direction where 
peace lives, unless we take a renewed and 
conscious moral responsibility to bring it into 
being, now and without delay. 

A world literally hangs on the decision as 
to whether or not we will accept our moral 
responsibilities toward the hungry of this 
earth. And that world embraces all of us 
here in our own country. That world also 
embraces the lands of assassinations, revolu- 
tions, and wars—of Asia and the Middle East. 
It is nearer home, too. To the south of us, 
Mexico and our other Latin-American 
neighbors are running a desperate race be- 
tween hunger, with its threats of revolution 
and war on the one hand, and plenty, with 
its promise of peace and a dynamic stability 
on the other. 

There are moral alternatives to war. We 
do have a choice. We can choose plowshares 
over swords. 

You churchmen know the works of peace, 
You and your congregations long ago sent 
missionaries into those lands we now call the 
underdeveloped countries. The tfue believer 
who went forth was impelled by a spiritual 
drive which not only took him to far-away 
places but led him, when there, to establish 
schools and hospitals as well as churches. 
Behind the true believer there stood in this 
country the millions of the churches eagerly 
awaiting news from afield. Each person in 
the congregation at home felt a true sense 
of participation in the crusading mission to 
bring salvation to all. 

Today, as never before, we again need that 
missionary spirit. We need a great spiritual 
awakening to lift the burden of poverty from 
the hungry people of our world. Here is 
an American mission which the vast ma- 
jority of the world’s people will welcome. A 
mission, a crusade through which we can, by 
the millions, redeem ourselves by redeeming 
the world. 

Your experiences in the mission field, as 
in all your efforts based on moral right, have 
taught you and prepared you to understand 
duties and responsibilities and to shoulder 
them without fear. Each of you has comme 
by your own road and your own realization. 
My path to understanding has been slow and 
it has grown out of my own experience. 

I suppose I started to learn about my world 
and its problems when I was a boy about 12 
years old back in Massachusetts on my 
father’s scraggly farm. When summertime 
came, Uncle Arthur, who taught school, 
Aunt Edith, and my two cousins used to 
come out and stay during the summer vaca- 
tions. And during the summer I, like all 
farm boys, just put on my overalls and went 
on doing all day what I had been doing be- 
fore and after school during the school days. 

I didn’t know anything about the division 
of labor in those days, but I noticed one 
thing; those two cousins of mine didn’t have 
to do any work. But they ate—and so far 
as I knew we were producing the food that 
they ate. I also noticed that each year Aunt 
Edith had a new hat and a new coat—and 








my mother couldn’t have a new hat and a 
new coat. And I couldn’t understand why 
the production of food wasn't as important 
as teaching school and why my mother, just 
because she was a farmer's wife, couldn't 
have new clothes just as Aunt Edith had 
them. 

Well, out of that I got the idea that farm- 
ers need to find some answers out beyond 
their line fences, and I started off to agricul- 
tural college to try to find those answers. 
I had to leave that farm of ours to begin 
to find out how to solve our farm’s problems. 
And I couldn’t begin to know then how much 
farther I would have to go looking for the 
answers. 

My first Job was as an agricultural county 
agent back in Connecticut. At that time I 
felt that if we could get the level of living 
for farmers up a little higher in that coun- 
ty where I was working I could achieve my 
goal. Connecticut was poor farming coun- 
try. lremember asking one of the first farm- 
ers I met back there what his source of in- 
come was. He said: “Young man, we don't 
have a source of income; we just live on lack 
of expense.” 

Yet we did do quite a lot there in Con- 
necticut, and later when I came out here to 
Ohio I discovered that we needed to do more 
than work in a single county. Farmers in one 
county just couldn't solve all their problems 
alone. I learned that lesson over and over 
again in terms of such simple needs as fer- 
tilizer. We organized a cooperative so that 
we could get the fertilizer we needed at 
something less than the monopoly-dictated 
prices. 

Before we had gone very far into trying to 
get fertilizer we were working with farmers 
in every part of the State. It was the same 
with insurance. Ours was an effort to help 
ourselves to get insurance at costs in line 
with what we should pay for the kind of pro- 
tection we needed. And it couldn't be done in 
a county or a State. The problems and their 
solutions lay in wider areas. 

In ail fields, in our self-help organizations, 
we have found the same thing to be true. We 
needed electricity on our farms. That prob- 
lem headed us right into the National Gov- 
ernment, and there we went. And year by 
year our concern with what is being done in 
the National Government becomes greater. 
The necessities of self-help have taken us, 
then, from the county to the State, and final- 
ly to the Nation. We have had to reach out 
in every direction, and each time we did it so 
that we could better solve the problems 
right here at home. 

As time went on and our organizations 
gained strength and understanding, we 
found that even national action was tot 
enough. Through the Cooperative League, 
we joined with international organizations. 
We began to see that we could not truly 
help ourselves at the county level unless 
we helped ourselves at the international 
level. We had learned how interdependent 
all of us are, and we knew that our peace 
and prosperity could only be maintained if 
other people in other lands prospered, too. 
That, of course, took us into CARE, and it 
has taken us much further. 

Long ago we farmers in Ohio got into the 
oil business, and it led us into the Iranian 
oil picture. As you know, farmers cannot 
operate without oil. 

Way back 5 years ago, when I hardly knew 
where Iran was located, it was suggested to 
me that we should get into Iran with a 
cooperative enterprise in oil. Our interna- 
tional cooperative oil tion was not 
then interested, and I wasn't, either, because 
I wasn’t sure what to do. We just didn’t 
realize at that time how important Iran and 
oil could be to us in Ohio who want peace 
and security. We understood much faster 
when, a few months ago, Mossadegh na- 
tionalized Iran's oil and things began to pop. 
Among the things that popped was an offer 
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by our International Cooperative Petroleum 
Association to take over the oil operations 
in Iran. 

That wculd have reduced the price of oil 
and brought it within reach of millions of 
farmers and city people in many lands who 
could use more petroleum products to get 
more and more production out of machines. 
That would have delivered the benefits of 
Iranian resources to the Iranian people. Our 
folks went quite far, talking to Mossadegh 
and his deputies; for, after all, Iran, and 
not Anglo-Iranian, would get the profits. 
But our State Department had other ideas. 

Right now we are in the middie of another 
effort, an effort to help the people of Europe. 
Ours is a very simple way, by helping the 
cooperative groups in all the European coun- 
tries get more food to more people at iower 
prices. That’s down our alley, always was 
and always will be, at home and abroad. 
It is logical that we should see it as our re- 
sponsibility to undertake the task of help- 
ing people cverywhere to get more food aud 
to get it cheaper—because we in the United 
States live in a land of abundance. 

I did not understand at first how it was 
that we had created this plenty, but I could 
see that it existed. But as I traveled into 
other lands I found out what all of you 
know. Plenty, of the kind we enjoy, is not 
the rule everywhere else but the startling 
exception—hunger stalks the world. 

It was then that I made the biggest dis- 
covery of all. The pattern of plenty con- 
tains something greatly significant—bigger 
than anything we had ever known. It gives 
vs the tool by which we, in decency and hu- 
mility, can help build a true brotherhood 
of man, living together peacefully in a pros- 
perous world. And my discovery helped me 
to understand that if we do not build that 
brotherhood of man, we will ourselves be 
denied the blessings of our own abundance. 
Our culture and our spirit will wither and 
die. 

It was a full circle I had traveled. 1 had 
gone out into the world to learn that in our 
own hands, right here where we live, lies 
one of the greatest answers and the great 
blessings—if we will use it. 

I, therefore, am talking to you not out 
of a book, not from a vague or visionary 
blueprint, but out of the experiences of 
one man who worked with other people 
and found that the answer to our greatest 
problems lie within the people themselves— 
and that world problems are grass-roots 
problems. Foremost in the minds of men 
today is one problem: Fear of war; a world 
war engulfing all peoples, all lands. It is a 
fear that grips the worker in the city and 
the lonely sheepherder on the range. 

We can help to prevent war by helping 
to remove hunger and insecurity. We will 
thereby remove much of the explosive pos- 
sibilities in the underdeveloped countries. 
We will thereby diminish the danger of a 
final and all-destroying world war. 

Those areas of hunger, which are so po- 
tentially explosive, involve, as you well know, 
most of the people of the world. The bulk 
of the people of the world, nearly two-thirds 
of the human race, according to FAO, are 
hungry. Hunger is the root of the politi- 
cal stagnation and economic frustration in 
the countries where these people live. Hun- 
gry people lack the health and therefore 
the strength, the will, and the ambition 
to break the chains of feudal slavery which 
bind them. Hungry people will not and 
cannot develop democratic governments, or 
the industrialization which they need, un- 
til they have the food they need. 

And that’s where we, as a people, come 
in. Here in the United States we have, over 
the past 50 years, proved that it is possible 
to end the era of hunger, world-wide. We 
are all familiar with what has happened— 
but only recently did I discover that our 
plenty is a pattern. 
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At first our increases in food production 
came from the substitution of machinery, 
such as tractors, for work animals. That 
change-over made it possible to divert 59 
million acres of cropland, formerly used to 
feed 24 million horses and mules, to the 
growing of food for our people. After a 
while, when mechanization became wide- 
spread, the increases caused by the machines 
diminished. Yet our food production con- 
tinued to rise. 

New gains were coming, and still come, 
from scientific agriculture, which includes 
better breeding of plants and animals, dis- 
ease and pest control, better and wider use 
of fertilizer, modern storage methods, and 
improved soil care. It also includes projects 
beyond the capacity of single individuals or 
groups, such as reforestation, flood control, 
irrigation, low-cost electric power—and the 
great valley developments such as TVA, all 
caried forward by the Government. 

And of great importance is the emergence 
of industry as an integral part of agriculture. 
The farmer now buys 90 percent of his sup- 
plies off the farm. He spends his money for 
fertilizers, medicines, insecticides, fencing, 
equipment, electric power, gas and oil—all 
products of industry—all essential to abun- 
Gance in food production. 

Science, Government, industry, and farm- 
ing, together, are the elements of plenty. 
The pattern of plenty is the integration of 
these elements which have given us a star- 
tling characteristic—new in the world. 

Because of this integration, not only has 
our fvod production kept pace with our pop- 
ulation growth, it has leaped far out in front. 
Of course, there'll be more people—and the 
pattern of plenty guarantees that there will 
be even more food than they require. 

Since 1930, the rate of our gains in the 
ability of the farmer to grow food has been 
much more rapid than the rate at which our 
population has increased. In the last 10 
years our food production gained by 25 
percent while our population increased 12 
percent. In those 10 years we had twice 
as much new food as new people, and our 
population grew at a rate faster than that 
of India. 

I feel that there is something revolution- 
ary in those figures, something that offers 
hope for the world and that throws light 
on the heated talk one hears about over- 
population, In the world’s starvation areas, 
there are too many people only because there 
isn't enough to eat. It is not the other way 
around. 

Whenever people talk about overpopula- 
tion to me I ask them what parts of the 
world they consider to be overpopulated. 
Invariably they mention countries which are 
hungry. Usually they cite either India or 
China. 

I wonder if those people remember the 
statistics on density of population. For in- 
stance, China has 103 persons per square 
mile. Yet Holland, with all its wonderful 
food, contains 717 persons to the square 
mile. That’s more than 6 times the pop- 
ulation density of China, and yet no one 
has said that Holland was overpopuiated. 
England and Wales have 718 people to the 
square mile. But India, where famine is 


, commonplace, has but 261 to the square 


mile. 

Overpopulation has become another name 
for hunger. When food becomes available, 
talk about overpopulation immediately dis- 
appears. 

Our gains in food production in the United 
States have far outstripped our population 
growth. Our abundance, our plenty, the 


production of more food than our population 
can use, all of these are the result of the 
entire process of integration. 

With this integration and with its results 
we have created a demonstration—-a demon- 
stration which is terribly important, because 
all the world 2.as watched it and envied it. 
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We proved in this demonstration that food 
for all is an attainable goal, and we proved 
that the threshold into the world of plenty 
has been crossed. Integration, that key to 
plenty, is our revolutionary discovery. It 
can open to us, it can open to all the world, 
if we use it properly and promptly, the door 
to peace and prosperity. 

It is up to people’s organizations to use 
this key to make peace a reality. Our secret 
lies—not in helping alone to improve the 
farmer's ability to get a little more food from 
his small plot of land but in creating the 
whole apparatus of plenty, the integration 
of technology, industry, and government. If 
our people will use this key, then other coun- 
tries, now hungry, will also achieve abun- 
dance. 

Only the creation of the entire pattern of 
plenty will make the profound difference. 
Only the integration can change hungry and 
restive peoples into peaceful and prosperous 
world brothers. Through the integrated 
process of food production and distribution, 
nations, or groups of nations where some 
are poor in resources or too small, can make 
maximum use of their own human and ma- 
terial resources with a minimum of aid from 
abroad. 

Never forget that this pattern of abun- 
dance in food is also the key to industriali- 
zation in the great underdeveloped areas. 
The integrated growth of agriculture requires 
an expanding industry to meet its needs and 
an expanding industry also supplies, as it 
grows, housing, clothing, sanitation, medical 
care, and most other material needs. And 
most important, it provides employment for 
the millions who, as modern techniques are 
instituted, will no longer be required on the 
farms. 

If we ere to achieve any such goal as this 
we must involve the American people, mil- 
lions of them, to the end that as national 
policy we flood the hungry countries with 
capital investments and use our great indus- 
trial capacity for the creat’on of the condi- 
tions of peace rather than for perpetuating 
the conditions that create war. 

We must act as though we realized that 
we have made a revolution, and we must get 
into the vanguard of it. This is a revolution 
that does not crush and kill, but instead 
helps to maintain life. It is a revolution 
that makes it possible for the world, for the 
first time, to feed itself. It is a revolution 
that welcomes rather than holds back social 
change—wherever it is necessary, wherever 
it must come. It will sweep away the feudal 
dictators, the great landowners, and the mili- 
tary lords who now dominate so many help- 
less people. 

And it is a revolution that demands a 
shift in our present national policy, a policy 
of too much status quo, a policy which goes 
forward with too little and gets over that 
distance too late. As a result of this policy, 
as Paul French, general manager of CARE, 
told me after he had visited 60 countries: 
We are losing the race. Hunger has its 
own politics, and we are watching those oper- 
ate. We must not continue to support pol- 
icies which perpetuate the politics of hunger. 

In this country, we know something about 
the politics of plenty. They have given us 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
social security, and a host of other benefits. 
They were all impossible before. They are 
all taken from the surplus of food and other 
resources which we have created. They could 
not be achieved without that surplus—that 
plenty. The entire world needs the politics 
of plenty, and we here need more benefits 
from our plenty, right now. We must get 
more of the fruits of our abundance into the 
education, the health, and the welfare of 
our own people—instead of twisting too 
many of them into the making of armaments 
which are turning a nation of plenty into a 
nation of scarcity. 

That would be good politics for both par- 
ties here at home. Good politics and good 


sense would dictate that when our tremen- 
dous productive capacity is no longer needed 
for armaments it be turned to fulfilling 
the capital goods needs of the underdevel- 
oped countries. That—along with supplying 
our own needs for better schools, hospitals, 
roads, housing and recreation facilities— 
would guarantee prosperity in the United 
States for 100° years or more. 

For the pattern of plenty nourishes all— 
in all ways. And how undernourished are so 
many of the world’s peoples. According to 
United Nations experts, one-third of the 
world’s people have a per capita income of 
less than $1 a week. And another third has 
an income of between one and four dollars 
a week. 

And those conditions won’t change unless 
those countries are rapidly developed. Our 
best interests are not served by keeping the 
underdeveloped countries in their historic 
role of hewers of wood and drawers of water 
while we spend billions for armaments. Our 
industrialists and bankers would find it bet- 
ter business for us to invest billions of dollars 
abroad to help create a pattern of plenty in 
food production—a positive peace effort 
which will be wealth creating and largely 
self-liquidating, and which will create friends 
rather than enemies for us throughout the 
world. 

You may ask, “Why this accent on food 
when we all realize that man holds other 
values, of spirit and morality, which are 
more important?” The emphasis on food is 
not mine. Throughout the world the cry 
of people is first of all for food. It is not 
for the bullet box or even for the ballot box— 
it is for the bread box. We must heed that 
cry, out of simple human decency and mercy, 
and for other reasons. 

Food enters into almost every economic 
and social problem. Whatever is decided 
about food affects farmers. More than half 
the world’s population, 90 percent in the 
greatly underdeveloped regions, is engaged 
in agriculture. Food comes first, because 
food is such an important factor in deter- 
mining health. And, if you want to deter- 
mine what poverty is, consider the relation 
and the price of food to the total purchasing 
power of the family. 

Food is a most important matter of na- 
tional policy in every country. For years 
our Government and other governments have 
planned food in the interest of agriculture, 
of our distributive trades, of our export 
trades, and of our foreign investments. The 
results, to put it mildly, have not been good. 
The plans invariably have involved limita- 
tion of the production and the distribution 
of food—and even the horrible destruction 
of food. 

These are the plans of scarcity. Brazil 
destroyed 75,000,000 bags of coffee—a third 
of its total output in 11 years. We plowed 
under potatoes and destroyed pigs. This de- 
struction and limitation, this imposition of 
scarcity, is without any regard for the needs 
of our human family. 

Food is being used as an instrument of 
scarcity. We need to see that food is used 
as the major instrument in the creation of 
a pattern of plenty which will provide for 
the needs of the people. If we as a people 
fight for food policies which are based on 
human needs we will have taken the first 
great step in a i.ovement that will bring 
about a major advance in human well-being. 

But in our own country there are many 
powerful people who do not want that new 
world. They see no reason why they should 
adjust their own lives and the policies of 
this Nation to the requirements of a world 
of plenty. They seem to prefer to grab 
while the grabbing is good. We should not, 
if we really believe in saving our true values, 
permit ourselves to be stopped by those— 
whoever they are and wherever they may 
be—who place at the top of their rules of 
living the preservation of their private right 
to do public damage. 
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And we will not be stopped by them—if we 
view hunger, scarcity, as the immoral and 
sinful thing it is when we permit it to exist 
when we could eradicate it. We will not be 
stopped, if we as a people accept the re- 
sponsibility for creating a world of plenty 
wholeheartedly and move into that arena 
with the same vigor with which we have 
waged wars. 

We will not truly achieve peace in our 
world until we, as individuals, see in the cre- 
ation of peace an ethical duty to help our 
fellowmen everywhere. We will not achieve 
peace unless we make it a daily and continu- 
ing task to help our neighbors attain the 
same standard of living that we have. Un- 
less we are willing to sacrifice for others be- 
cause our goals are spiritual, we will have 
neither peace nor security. 

And that ethical concept must run through 
our attitudes toward our own leaders. If 
they are corrupt, if graft and dishonesty run 
through what they do in their daily lives, we 
will get no spiritual help from them, and 
we, as a people, will end up having lost all 
that our forefathers contributed to a great 
form of government. 

We must do as Bertrand Russell said: 

“We must banish certain ideas and substi- 
tute others. For love of domination we must 
substitute equality; for love of victory we 
must substitute justice; for love of brutality 
we must substitute intelligence; for love of 
competition we must substitute coopera- 
tion.” 

The human race is one family. We will 
have to learn to think of it in that way. If 
we do think of it that way we will use our 
intelligence to benefit the common interest 
of all people. We will develop and expand 
our natural resources as a world-wide con- 
cern rather than as the concern of a county, 
state, or nation. 

It is time we all got together to bring the 
American way of life into the universal way 
of life, keeping the best and giving our best, 
as a matter of mercy and decency. 

We can, if we start now with will and de- 
termination and faith, make abundance be- 
come a reality for this entire world. Through 
our voluntary organizations—and about 
those I know much because that is where 
my life is—we can give direct help from peo- 
ple to people. The voluntary organizations 
of which we are a part are international. 
They cross all frontiers, they rip asunder all 
curtains. In our religious organizations, in 
cooperatives, in such groups as CARE, and 
in many another endeavor, we are, as people, 
in common bond with the people of other 
lands. 

What the cooperatives tried to do in Iran 
to bring about a sensible and just solution 
for the oil crisis can yet be done in many 
another place toward creating a world of 
plenty. To do it takes skills and techniques, 
and these we have. To do it takes materials, 
and these exist. To do it takes organizations, 
and these we can bring into being where they 
are not yet to be found. ; 

But these, of themselves, are not enough. 
Skills and materials are presently harnessed 
to armament building. 

To create a peaceful world of plenty takes 
a people filled with a crusading spirit, giv- 
ing of themselves and of their substance. 
And you, as churchmen, can do more to 
create that crusading spirit than anyone 
else. ou have recognized and solved such 
problems before. You have lived by giving, 
not by taking. You have put into words 
the unspoken but deeply felt yearnings of the 
people. You have raised their moral sights 
and you have instilled in the people the re- 
newed faith which has aroused them to con- 
structive action. 

Today, this spiritual awakening is our most 
important task. The people of our country 
must have the faith and the will to give of 
themselves and to act in the common inter- 
est of all mankind, as a moral imperative. 
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They must understand that in their own 
hands is a down-to-earth highly practical 
means by which the world, with our help, can 
banish hunger and help itself to plenty and 
to peace. 

In Deuteronomy I find these words: 

“A good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of the 
valleys and the hills; a land of wheat and 
barley, of vines and fig trees and pomegran- 
ates; a land of olive oil and honey. * * * 
Here thou shalt eat bread without scarceness; 
thou shalt not lack anything.” 

More than any group, you churchmen are 
equipped to take the leadership in a new 
mission to make this prophecy come true. 
You can teach the American people the 
meaning of the plenty they have created, 
and that they must share it to keep it. Let 
us embark together on the crusade toward 
creating plenty, pattern for peace. 
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HON. WALTER K. GRANGER #3. 


OF UTAH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES % 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the REcorp a statement I made 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Interior in support of ade- 
quate appropriations for the Bureau of 
nw Management for the fiscal year 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WALTER K. 
GRANGER, OF UTAH, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


I want to thank the committee for allow- 
ing me to present my views in support of the 
amount recommended by the budget for the 
operation of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment for the fiscal year 1953. I believe the 
slight increase recommended is justified. 

The Bureau of Land Management, as agen- 
cies go, is a comparatively new one. The 
new functions it had to assume were most 
difficult to set up and administer. Some of 
the old agencies assigned to it, such as the 
General Land Office, had almost ceased to 
function because of the lack of manpower 
and other difficulties. 

This Bureau, even with its meager appro- 
priations, has in my opinion, done a good 
job of utilizing its manpower to the best 
possible advantage. Last year the Williams 
committee was given the task of investigat- 
ing the utilization of manpower by the 
various departments, and after their investi- 
gation that committee spoke in glowing 
praise of the Bureau of Iand Management 
with respect to its use of its personnel. 
Nevertheless, this Bureau took its 10-percent 
reduction along with other departments last 
year and this has had the effect of slowing 
down the progress it had made—-thereby ac- 
tually losing revenue for the Government. 

I want to point out that the Bureau of 
Land Management is a revenue producer as it 
collects many times the amount of money it 
spends for its operation. It is my purpose 
to analyze the items in the budget and to 
point out to you what should be done and 
where we will actually lose money if this 
money for efficient operation is not provided. 


LAND USE AND DISPOSAL 


This includes the land-classification func- 
tion, something which must precede disposal 
or use of needed resources. It involves a lot 
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of field examination without which proper 
determinations cannot be made. These field 
examinations are now falling behind. In 
fact the pending docket will have 10,000 cases 
pending on June 30, 1952, or 2,500 more than 
@ year previous. This activity took a 10- 
percent cut in personnel in 1952. Piling up 
of case examinations has been the result. 
Frankly, it is costly and most inefficient to 
be in arrears in this work. Area examina- 
tions in advance would provide more con- 
sistent action and save many recurring trips 
to the field by employees. It would also elim- 
inate lots of correspondence explaining 
why work is in arrears and action is slow. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


In any concept of land management it must 
be realized that a basic step is identification 
of the areas to be managed. That identifica- 
tion is accomplished by the cadastral surveys 
of the Bureau of Land Management. That 
agency is the only agency authorized by law 
to execute cadastral surveys and resurveys 
of the public lands. 

The magnitude of the task involved in 
these surveys may be appreciated when it is 
realized that there are some 115,000,000 areas 
of unsurveyed lands in the continental 
United States, in addition to the vast areas of 
Alaska which remain to be surveyed—less 
than 1 percent of the area of that Territory 
has been covered by the cadastral surveys. 
In addition some 53,000,000 acres are in abso- 
lute need of resurvey for the purpose of iden- 
tifying and marking the boundaries estab- 
lished in surveys executed as much as 100 
years ago. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
the Bureau of Land Management has inher- 
ited a burden from years gone by in that in 
some cases the original surveys which were 
reported to have been executed and for which 
Official plats were prepared are now found to 
be fraudulent; no corners were established on 
the ground, yet rights were acquired under 
the fraudulent record and those rights must 
now be protected. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining the boundaries of the public lands 
under such circumstances is tremendous. 

In other cases the surveys have deterio- 
rated and have become obliterated simply by 
the ravages of time and the destructive forces 
of the elements. Still those surveys are 
binding as to the location of the lands. 
There are areas throughout the West, and 
particularly in Oregon and California, where 
the timber resources on the lands run up to 
several hundreds of dollars per acre. The 
location of the boundaries of the public 
lands in thos? timbered areas is essential. 
In several instances timber sales which would 
result in a substantial return to the Federal 
Government have necessarily been deferred 
owing to a lack of definite data regarding the 
position of the land boundaries which would 
be recovered in these cadastral surveys. 

Similarly lands tremendously valuable for 
their gas and oil deposits and other minerals 
must be identified by these surveys before 
the Federal Government may secure its full 
return from the development of the re- 
sources. 

In the State of Utah there is a pressing 
need for the cadastral survey and resurvey of 
some 300,000 acres in various parts of the 
State echeduled to meet the needs of the 
military forces and scientific prospectors and 
mining interests. The State of Utah also is 
particularly interested in obtaining title to 
the four school sections in each of the un- 
surveyed tewnships involved in this program. 
Oil and gas activities on these unsurveyed 
areas are distinctly at a lower level than on 
the surveyed areas so that the State, as well 
as the Federal Government, suffers finan- 
cially from this stagnated condition. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 
I have a deep interest in the range man- 
agement activities on the public lands. This 


interest stems from the fact that nearly 
half of the total land area of my State is 
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public land which is used widely for graz- 
ing. 

The effective operation and life of many 
of our irrigation and power projects depend 
upon the proper management of the public 
lands. The welfare of the range livestock 
industry is keyed to the production of forage 
on the Federal range. What is true for Utah 
applies to the other public land States of 
the West, and less directly, to the Nation. 

The Bureau of Land Management has been 
doing a good job in its management of the 
grazing resources on the public land. Pro- 
vision for the proper stocking and seasonal 
uses of the range and the reduction in un- 
authorized trespass use has brought about 
generally material increases in the grazing 
capacity. The importance of these forage 
resources to the Nation is reflected in the 
fact that over 9,000,000 head of livestock and 
740,000 big game animals annually depend on 
these lands for about one-third of their 
annual forage requirement. In Utah over 
1,500,000 cattle and sheep obtained an aver- 
age of about 5 months of their forage needs 
last year from the public range. 

It is gratifying to me and to the Congress 
that the costs of grazing administration are 
being held within reasonable bounds. The 
situation in Utah illustrates my point. 
There are only 19 men in the 11 grazing dis- 
tricts. Each of these men, on an average, 
is responsible for the supervision and man- 
agement of 1,300,000 acres of Federal range, 
grazing an average of 78,000 head of live- 
stock. This staffing may be too light; cer- 
tainly it is no more than adequate. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


The Bureau's soil and moisture conserva- 
tion program is directed toward the restora- 
tion and protection of critically eroded pub- 
lic lands in the river basins of the West. 
It is estimated that fully half of this area 
is in critical condition from the standpoint 
of erosion. Erosion in the Colorado River 
area of my own State is particularly serious. 
Much of the silt going into Boulder Dam 
comes from these public lands. Thousands 
of dollars of damage result each year from 
the siltation of irrigation canals and dis- 
tributing systems. 

An increase of $550,000 is proposed for the 
soil and moisture program this year. I 
maintain that the total appropriation is still 
ridiculously small for a problem of such 
scope and public interest. The increase will 
permit, however, speeding up in some de- 
gree the program of soil stabilization and 
protection through reseeding and other con- 
servation practices. Flood heads will be re- 
duced and beneficial uses of floodwaters ob- 
tained through water-spreading practices, 


WEED CONTROL 


Late in the last session of Congress a 
supplemental appropriation in the amount 
of $2,000,000 was made to the Bureau of Land 
Management for the control of halogeton. 
This is a poisonous weed, first detected on 
the public range near Wells, Nev., in 1935. 
Since that time it has spread like wildfire 
through northern Nevada, southern Idaho, 
Utah, California, Wyoming, and Montana. 
Preliminary surveys conducted in June and 
July of 1951 show that 884,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands and 667,000 acres of private and 
State-owned lands are infested with this 
weed. The infestation of 1,551,000 acres is 
scattered through a total of about 50,000,000 
acres. The rapid, long-distance spread of 
this plant poses a critical problem, not only 
to the Bureau of Land Management, but to 
State departments of agriculture, weed-con- 
trol committees, and particularly to the 
range livestock industry. The spreading 
characteristics are well illustrated in Utah, 
where the main infestation has been along 
the western fourth. From this area it leap- 
frogged across the Wasatch Mountains into 
the range area around Cisco and Thompson, 
Utah. 
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The concern of the stockmen is due to 
the fact that thousands of livestock, princi- 
pally sheep, have been poisoned in recent 
years by halogeton. It is because of the 
seriousness of the situation that I urge the 
approval of the appropriation requested for 
1953. 

FORESTRY 

The demand for timber from the public 
domain to meet the needs of the national 
defense effort has far outrun the capacity of 
the personnel and facilities currently avail- 
able. In fiscal year 1951 the Bureau sold a 
total of 68,000,000 board-feet of timber from 
the public lands in the States. This is ap- 
proximately one-third of the amount it is 
estimated could be sold on a perpetual basis 
from these lands if the necessary funds and 
personnel were available. Requests have 
been made in the budget for fiscal year 1953 
for sufficient funds to add seven field per- 
sonnel to the staff. The services of these 
men are required for cruising and marking 
timber in advance of sales, for preparing and 
executing contracts, and for supervising op- 
erations of the contractors after the sales 
have been made. To illustrate the impor- 
tance of stepping up the tempo of this activ- 
ity, the following example may be cited. At 
the beginning of fiscal year 1952, there were 
on hand for the States of Utah and Colorado, 
applications for timber sales covering ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 board-feet, worth per- 
haps $250,000 to $300,000. This represents 
enough work to keep the staff now available 
within the two States fully occupied for the 
next 2 years. Additional applications are 
coming in from day to day, of course, adding 
to the already heavy overload. 

Another activity, and one which is directly 
related to that of making and supervising 
timber sales, is the collection of necessary 
basic information. In many instances, al- 
though we have a general idea as to where 
timber occurs on the public lands, its precise 
location and extent are unknown. Within 
the past 2 years, for example, significant ad. 
ditional amounts of public domain timber 
have been found in Utah. Even here, we do 
not yet know the full extent of these newly 
discovered resources. The management of 
this timber, on a perpetual-yield basis, re- 
quires considerable information as to just 
where the timber is, how much there is, what 
it is best suited for, and what facilities 
exist for its manufacture. In order to do @ 
competent job, we need to know something 
about the number of sawmills and their ca- 
pacities, the extent to which they are work- 
ing on defense orders, and the extent to 
which they are dependent upon the public 
domain timber. Heretofore, the urgency of 
concentrating on the timber sale activity has 
made it necessary to neglect this important 
job. Funds requested for fiscal year 1953 
would permit the employment of a few crews 
of temporary workers during the field season 
to help collect the most urgently needed in- 
formation of this kind. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Another activity which also needs to be 
accelerated is that of protection of the re- 
source. Protection of forest lands from fire, 
while meeting minimum standards in re- 
stricted areas, needs to be generally intensi- 
fied. Necessary legislative authority is avail- 
able and techniques of protection are well 
understood. The big difficulty is lack of 
necessary funds. Funds for fire protection 
are little more now than 10 years ago when 
standing timber brought 20 to 25 percent of 
its present market value. We are, therefore, 
faced with the necessity of materially in- 
creased values. 

Protection against trespass is still another 
matter. In the State of Utah, for example, 
one persistently troublesome trespasser is 
estimated to have been doing approximately 
$50,000 worth of business a year in juniper 
fence posts taken illegally from the public 


domain. Although repeated attempts have 
been made to bring him to , and in 
one case the Government did obtain a judg- 
ment against him, he succeeded in making 
himself judgment-proof. It is an expensive 
and difficult job to make the necessary in- 
vestigation and obtain sufficient evidence for 
successful ion of a case of this kind. 
Although officers of the Bureau are morally 
certain that this trespasser is still engaged in 
his illegitimate business, we simply have not 
had enough personnel to closely supervise 
the area in which he operates nor to obtain 
evidence regarding his present fence-post 
business. A total of eight trespass cases 
were settled in Utah in fiscal year 1951 and 
about the same number were pending at the 
close of the fiscal year. No one knows how 
many other cases should have been pending 
but simply were not discovered because of 
the lack of sufficient field officers. 

I want to point out again that all of the 
activities of this Bureau must be coordinated 
toward a definite goal of resource conserva- 
tion and utilization. Funds available for 
each should be consistent with the general 
program. By that I mean cuts in one activity 
can materially destroy benefits which may 
be made possible by large increases in others. 


Address by D. A. Hulcy 
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Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REc- 
orp the address of Mr. D. A. Hulcy, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States before the National 
Transportation Forum Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Congress, 
distinguished guests, and fellow members of 
the National Chamber, this is a most delight- 
ful—and a most novel ex for me. 
For the last 9 months, I have been hobnob- 
bing all over the landscape of America on a 
coast-to-coast tour. This is my 
fifty-third public address, but it is my first 
public talk in Washington, D. C. 

I consider it a special privilege to have 
broken bread and shared the salt with so 
many elected and appointed officers of Gov- 
ernment. Your presence here is heartening 
evidence of your concern with the problems 
of our all-important transportation indus- 
try. 

No other industry is more vital to the well- 
being of the United States economy—and 
no other industry more pointedly typifies 
our economy. Transport was a Government 
monopoly in many socialistic countries long 
before those countries turned to socialism. 
The fabric of their capitalism was threaded 
with nationalized railways. And before that 
it was polka dotted with way stations for 
Government-run stage coaches. 

In this respect, as well as many others, 
our capitalism is a far cry from the private 
enterprise of more elderly societies. I often 
think our legendary pony express accents 
the big difference, 

The pony express was a huge gamble— 
and a great public service while it lasted. 
When competition finally put it out of busi- 
ness, its investors lost their shirts. But if 
Government had run the pony express, its 
losses would have been written on the cuff— 
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for you and me to pay off with our tax dol- 
lars. And Buffalo Bill Cody might have 
drawn a Government pension for life. 

Our transportation industry has tradi- 
tionally been free, and traditionally com- 
petitive. It is run by private citizens, 
financed by private capital, and primarily 
supported by private industry and business. 
Competition has incubated the world’s best 
transport services—and Government has en- 
tered the picture largely as an umpire or a 
referee. 

Today, transportation, as a whole, is caught 
between the two pincers of a paradox. Our 
carriers are handling a tremendous volume 
of traffic—but finding it painfully difficult 
to attract meeded capital because of inade- 
quate net earnings. A sharp reduction in 
traffic, if that should come about, would 
probably mean bankruptcy for many, and a 
call for outside assistance from others. 

Some folks in this country are gloating 
over this paradox in bookkeeping like so 
many vultures on the trail of a prairie 
schooner in the desert. They hope there is 
nothing trivial wrong with our transport in- 
dustry. For they'd like nothing better than 
to see Government take it over, from the 
hubcap of motor transport to the caboose of 
the freight train. 

Nationalize the transportation industry, 
and from there it's just a short haul to so- 
cialism, gentlemen. That's the way those 
folks figure it. And the way I figure it— 
that’s what they want. 

And that is precisely why the national 
chamber gives our transportation problems 
a high priority on its work sheet. Every new 
Government power over industry is a feeder 
road to the highway of socialism. 

The national chamber calls for less Gov- 
ernment in transportation instead of more. 
We feel that the streamlined equipment of 
American transportation today should have 
its counterpart in the streamlining of Gov- 
ernment agencies that deal with transport 
regulation. Chamber policy calls for one 
permanent transportation agency respon- 
sible directly to the Congress. 

In effect, we are saying that transport in 
America today is suffering from too many 
doctors and too many different prescrip- 
tions. There are conflicts today between 
different types of carriers. There are also 
conflicts between carriers and users. But to 
rely on Government to solve them lies in 
the area of last resort. The national cham- 
ber would like to see these differences 
straightened out on the anvil of the confer- 
ence table instead of lugging them to the 
doorstep of Government. The chamber 
stands ready to serve the transportation in- 
dustry at all times as a clearing house for 
the competing carriers to help solve problems 
of mutual concern. 

As a national federation of businessmen 
in all fields of private endeavor, the national 
chamber here again opposes reliance on 
Government as a throw-back to the musty 
thinking of decayed societies. Dependence 
upon Government is the way of reaction. 
The big lie of the twentieth century is that 
progress can be hatched from the petrified 
egg of a centralized Government authority— 
no matter what name you choose to call that 
centralized authority. 

Our National Government is too big 
already. 

When I say that, gentlemen, I am quoting. 
I am quoting a hardware dealer in Portland, 
Oreg.; @ feed and seed store man in Min- 
neapolis; I am quoting a lawyer in Reading, 
Pa.; and I am quoting a department store in 
Providence, R. I.; and a wholesale grocer in 
Los Angeles. They typify the thinking of 
businessmen from coast to coast. 

My speaking trip around the country has 
boxed the compass. And wherever I have 
been the opinion in this country—among 
the great middie class especially—is that Na- 
tional Government has grown too big to be 
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solvent, too big to be efficient, and too big 
to police against immorality and corruption. 

My obligation to the national chamber was 
to interpret chamber policy in broad and 
general terms in all the half hundred com- 
munities I visited; but once that obligation 
was fulfilled, why, I was free to listen, and 
I did. 

I didn’t ask anybody what he thought of 
the present National Government. I didn't 
want political opinion. I didn’t get it, either. 
But Democrat and Republican alike were in 
agreement on one thing, there’s too much 
National Government, whether you agree in 
principle with most of the policies in vogue 
today, or whether you disagree. I am not 
giving you partisan opinions. 

For I ran into plenty of people of both 
political faiths who defend an expanding use 
of government in our society and economy 
on the basis that we’ve never had it so good 
in this country. 

That's true, if you don’t care what you 
say. 

That’s true if Government made it rain 
in the late 1930's and thereby killed the 
drought that had plagued the American 
farmer for almost 10 full years. 

That is also true if Government solved the 
unemployment crisis of the 1930's. 

But did it? 

I have an idea that the hand of God turned 
the switch on the life-giving rain for the 
suffering Great Plains area, and we all know 
of our own knowledge that it tock World 
War II to boom us out of the depression of 
the 1930's. 

Right before Korea, the employment 
curve began to dip, and there was plenty 
of talk everywhere about recession cr a new 
depression. But we know what happened. 
We launched out with our present rearma- 
ment program, and overnight the boom was 
on again. 

We have actually been living on a war 
economy for 12 long years. That is an un- 
pleasant truth that history is bound to tell, 
and we'd better face up to it now or pay a 
terrible penalty for short-sightedness in the 
years to come. 

We didn’t ask for the war, and we didn’t 
ask for the challenge of international com- 
munism that keeps us on a war economy. 
But gentlemen, for the sake of our chil- 
dren and their children yet unborn, must 
we strangle our economic system with our 
own hands in the name of protecting it 
from an alien system that seeks to destroy 
us? 

That is what we are doing. For taxation 
is siphoning off the life-blood of our economy 
and diverting venture capital for ill-ad- 
vised Government adventures. 

You all know that taxes today are com- 
mandeering nearly one-third of the national 
income. This means that almost $1 out of 
every $3 of income generated in our economy 
at the present levels of inflation flows 
through the coffers of government. 

Here is another area where I challenge the 
assertion that we’ve never had it so good 
in this country. And I make that challenge, 
once again, on the basis of my talks with 
men and women on the Main Streets of 
America. 

What are we going to do for venture capi- 
tai to launch new enterprises and to put the 
necessary yeast for expansion in the older 
enterprises. 

That is what people are wondering—just 
as men in the transportation industry are 
wondering while the industry suffers be- 
neath its load of skyrocket taxes and 
smothering regulations. 

People generally don’t put it in those 
words, of course. Few of us, except profes- 
sional economists, go around talking in terms 
of venture capital. They are more apt to 
say that they just can't lay away a dime, 
and that worries them. There is a national 
consciousness that our prosperity is ficti- 


tious, and the tall talk about a huge back- 
log of savings is based on statistics, which 
aren’t necessary facts. 

We are told that the American people saved 
up the tidy sum of nearly $15,000,000,000 
in the last quarter of 1951. That would be 
fine—if it were true; but included in that 
figure are mortgage payments, insurance and 
retirement costs, installment payments for 
household conveniences and for luxuries pur- 
chased a year or more ago. The fact is that 
Americans are tightening their belts to pay 
up their debts, and the ordeal is complicated 
by persistent inflation. And inflation is no 
longer a great mystery that only a few experts 
can explain. 

That Government spending is the single 
biggest inflationary factor is an economic 
truth that is spreading everywhere. Our 
people are alert to the basic economic truths 
today as perhaps they never were. 

When I say that, I feel that I am some- 
how running counter to the opinions of 
President Truman, for the President made a 
speech last week that took a somewhat op- 
posite tack. 

Last week, the President told an audience 
here in Washington that many people don't 
understand America’s situation today. 
But—and I am quoting him exactly as he 
was reported to have said it—they “scream 
like they always do when you have any- 
thing to do with taxes.” 

Now that sounds as if the President thinks 
the American people aren’t sufficiently in- 
formed to permit them to grasp the world 
picture—or to appreciate the need of su- 
perior military power. I am sure Mr. Tru- 
man intended no disrespect. But I am sure 
of something else besides. 

The American people—from one end of 
this country to the other—want a dollar’s 
worth of defense for every dollar spent by the 
Armed Forces—and they know they aren't 
getting it. They are also thoroughly aroused 
at the budgetary request for our foreign-aid 
program; and if some friends of point 4 don’t 
believe me, I suggest they undertake a 
whistle-stop tour and find out for them- 
selves. 

The idealism of our foreign-aid policy per- 
sists, but our taxpayers are asking searching 
questions about the security of their invest- 
ment. Six years and many billions of dollars 
after World War II, we confront a world in 
which nearly one-third of the people are 
under Communist control. 

In our international relations, we are most 
certainly not better off as a result of bigger 
and more costly Government. 

Maybe w* taxpayers are not very bright, 
but we know that the military budget can 
be cut—and we know that the foreign aid 
program can be cut—without reducing the 
defense forces by a single man or machine— 
and without losing another international 
friend. 

We could cut $5,000,000,000 in military 
spending—and we could hold foreign aid 
spending to a maximum of $5,000,000,000. 

People no longer look on the armed service 
budgets as something sacrosanct. How can 
they, in light of the sheer foolishness that 
underlies the procurement policies of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

We all know that one branch of the armed 
services will order a huge consignment of 
materials that are already on hand under a 
different name in another branch. Maybe 
we don’t understand the high finance and 
strategy involved, but we do know that a 
business would go bust on that basis—and a 
family would be headed for the poorhouse. 

I say these things without even an inferen- 
tial indictment of any individual in the 
National Government. If national govern- 
ment is too big to be solvent, too big to be 
efficient, and too big to police against un- 
morality, it isour own fault. Public lethargy 
has permitted this bigness—and bigness 
spawns its own evils. 
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The present uneasiness and growing con- 
cern about the bigness of government is 
closely related to a public consciousness that 
we have all taken a holiday from morality 
these last few years. As I look at you offi- 
cers of government here tonight, I am acutely 
conscious that the dedicated public officer 
must suffer from the sins of the highbinder 
and the slicker who latches onto the public 
payroll for his own advantage. By the same 
token, gentlemen, let me say that we in the 
business community suffer equally from the 
sins of the double-dealer, the exploiter, and 
the purchaser of special favors who call 
themselves businessmen. 

In conclusion, let me say that my faith 
and hope are high. There is a great stirring 
at the grass roots of America. It is not 
political in the old sense of “let us throw 
the rascals out.” It is introspective as much 
as it is objective. It is coldly critical, but 
it is also self-analytical. 

My thoughts turn, in this hour, to that 
passage from Deuteronomy wherein we are 
commanded to keep the statutes and judg- 
ments of the Lord God and are assured of 
reward for obedience in these words: “For 
this is your wisdom and your understanding 
in the sight of the nations, which shall hear 
all these statutes, and say, surely, this great 
nation is a wise and understanding people.” 
Thank you, gentlemen, and may God bless 
each and every one of yo::. 





John Howard Payne Centenary, Originally 
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of Cleveland, Now an Accomplished 
Fact 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, I introduced a joint resolution 
authorizing participation of the United 
States in plans for celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
John Howard Payne, playwright, poet, 
actor, and author of Home, Sweet Home, 
a song whose melody and words have 
become symbols of all home means to 
Americans, 

This resolution became Public Law 224 
on October 27, 1951, and I am happy to 
announce today that pursuant to the act 
a United States commission of 19 mem- 
bers has now been appointed to under- 
take plans for the celebration the week 
of April 9 this year. 

The following distinguished citixzens— 
all prominent in the fields of education, 
religion, and entertainment—have been 
appointed by the President of the United 
States to serve on the commission: Most 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, archbishop of 
Philadelphia; Rabbi Samuel Thurman, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Leo Weidenthal, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, editor of the Jewish 
Independent; Mr. Taylor Payne Luquer, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y., grandnephew of 
John Howard Payne; the Right Reverend 
Henry St. George Tucker, former presid- 
ing bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church; Mr. Orville Crouch, Washing- 
ton, D. C., manager of Loew’s theaters; 
Mr. James Sauter, of New York City; 
and Mr. Hal Roach, film producer, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Also serving on the Commission are 
the following Members of Congress: 
From the House, my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Lestre ARENDS, 
of Ylinois; Hon. Tuomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts; Hon. Frank L. CHE tr, of 
Kentucky; and myself, from the Twenty- 
second District of Ohio. From the Sen- 
ate, Hon. Leveretr SALTONSTALL, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Hon. Irvinc Ives, of New 
York; Hon. Wriu1am Benton, of Con- 
necticut; and the Honorable WI iis 
Rosertson, of Virginia. 

The President, Speaker of the House, 
and Presiding Officer of the Senate will 
serve as ex officio members of the Com- 
mission. 

Although no funds are to be appro- 
priated in connection with this bill, it is 
my hope that the Commission now estab- 
lished will institute a plan for working 
through our school systems, churches, 
and temples to promote special] sermons 
and programs. Women’s organizations 
also can play an important part in the 
tribute; for who is more aware, than the 
makers of home themselves, the value of 
this greatest of all human institutions, 
the home. I have no doubt that the 
newspapers and the radio and television 
networks will be generous in lending 
support and ideas to the creation of a 
fitting commemoration. It is antici- 
pated that during the week of April 9 
there will be created a growing aware- 
ness of the meaning of Home, Sweet 
Home and the right of its author to 
public acclaim. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the Members of 
this House to be aware that the initia- 
tive for this national Payne commemora- 
tion came from one of my distinguished 
constituents, Mr. Leo Weidenthal, editor 
of the Jewish Independent and a Payne 
collector and enthusiast. We in Cleve- 
land feel fortunate in having a man of 
his keen mind, who early recognized the 
significance of this date in our national 
culture. Mr. Weidenthal for years has 
been an outstanding figure in the promo- 
tion of cultural and civic projects in 
Cleveland—among them our famous 
international cultural gardens. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems especially fit- 
ting at this time, when emphasis is being 
put more and more on home and its vital 
place in all countries of the world, that 
we pay tribute to this man whose touch 
was so human, so universally warm that 
the words of his haunting melody make 
the whole world kin. For not only in the 
United States does the song carry mean- 
ing, but in many countries abroad where 
it stands in the minds of the people as a 
concept of America. 

John Howard Payne was born in East 
Hampton, Long Island, June 9, 1791. A 
successful poet, playwright, and actor, he 
wrote several plays which were produced 
in London. The song Home, Sweet Home 
appeared in the opera Clari, or Maid of 
Milan, which was produced in London in 
1823. The melody was taken from an old 
Italian popular air which Payne heard a 
peasant girl singing while he was visiting 
Italy. He jotted down the notes, and 


later these were arranged for the opera 
by an English musician named Henry J. 
Bishop. The song became immediately 
popular, although the publisher failed 
even to place Mr. Payne’s name on the 
title sheet, or to send him a complimen- 
tary copy. He died in Tunis, North 
Africa, where he was serving his country 
as United States consul, April 9, 1852. 
It was not until 31 years later that his 
body, through the instrumentality of 
William W. Corcoran, was brought back 
to America. It lies in the Georgetown 
Cemetery here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, it is too often true that 
we fail to honor the great among us dur- 
ing their lifetime, but wait until history 
has pronounced its verdict. John How- 
ard Payne, often called the homeless 
wanderer, has more than earned a place 
in the hearts of Americans and of mil- 
lions the world over. His was a timeless 
gift to music and literature. It is fitting 
that we should tender this reverent 
though belated tribute to the poet who 
expressed so poignantly in his song, his 
— longing for the home he had not 

wn. 


Businessmen Battle Over Fair Trade 
EXTENSION og REMARKS \e 


HON. EUCENE J. McCARTHY | 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to submit excerpts from an 
article Businessmen Battle Over Fair 
Trade, by Benjamin L. Masse, which ap- 
peared in the January 26, 1952 issue of 
America: 

BackcRouND 

As a practical policy, fair trade in the 
United States is not more than 20 years old. 
It dates from the early 1930's, when business- 
men were not nearly so affluent and self- 
assured as they are today, and when un- 
regulated competition, where it prevailed, 
was not universally regarded as a blessing. 

Among the people most grievously burt 
by the naked competitive scramble for a con- 
tracting depression market were the little 
fellows who sold tobacco in a hole in 
the wall, ran our corner or made 
a modest living out of the thousands of small 
drug stores that dot the streets of our towns 
and cities. Sharing their grief were manu- 
facturers who had spent a fortune on adver- 
tising to build good will for their trade- 
marked products. They stood by helplessly 
while price-cutting merchants destroyed in 
a day the reputation for quality they had 
cultivated for years. 

The little fellows, with the druggists in 
the van, went howling for relief to their 
Stete legislatures. Touched by the plight 
of their constituents, who had some political 
weight to throw around, the legislators 
quickly voted them relief in the form of 
fair-trade acts. 

These were laws which allowed manufac- 
turers of branded products, Band-Aids, for 
example, or Frigidaires, to determine a mini- 
mum resale price for their goods. The leg- 

permitted manufacturers to enter 
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State, whether he signed the contract or not, 
was alloved to sell the manufacturer's prod- 
uct below the stipulated price. If he did 
so, the manufacturer could bring the price- 
cutter to heel by securing an injunction 
against him in the State courts. He could 
also sue for damages. 

None of these laws, i. should be noted, per- 
mitted horizontal price fixing, that is, agree- 
ments between two retailers or two jobbers 
or two manufacturers. The only price-fix- 
ing legalized was vertical, between a manu- 
facturer and a retailer, or a manufacturer 
and a jobber. FPurtuermore, no manufac- 
turer could lawfully enter into such agree- 
ments unless his products were in competi- 
tion with similar products of other manu- 
facturers. B 1937 no less than 42 States 
had fair trade laws on their books. 

MILLER-TYDINGS ACT 

Since doubts arose over the validity of 
State fair trade legislation, which some 
thought in conflict with Federal antitrust 
laws, th: smail businessmen went marching 
on Co . After some soul-searching, in 
the face of a forbidding Justice Department 
and a reluctant Presiden., Congress amended 
the Sherman and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts in 1937 by passing the Miller- 
Tydings Act. The law was slipped through 
in spite of Executive opposition, as a rider to 
an appropriation bill which the President 
could not very well veto. 

The Miller-Tydings Act neither author- 
ized nor forbade State legislation on fair 
trade. It simply stipulated that manufac- 
turers and retailers operating under State 
fair-trade laws were not to be held in viola- 
tion of the Federal antimonopoly laws. 
Their contracts setting minimum resale 
prices, provided they were in accord with 
State laws, were not deemed an infringement 
of the Sherman Act. 

For nearly 14 years, though frequently 
challenged in the courts, fair trade weathered 
all the iegal storms which aggressive mer- 
chants blew up. In 1949 the Florida Su- 
preme Court did hold that State's fair trade 
law unconstitutional, but the lawyers im- 
mediately put their heads together and fash- 
ioned a substitute which calmed the judi- 
cial scruples. Thereafter only the most jit- 
tery fair traders could see any threatening 
clouds on the legal horizon. The 45 State 
acts seemed secure. Cutthroat competition 
on trade-marked goods had declined. The 
American Fair Trade Council stood vigilant 
guard and issued press releases at the drop 
oi @ hat. Who knew, perhaps the hold- 
outs—Missouri, Texas, Vermont, the District 
of Columbia—would eventually learn the 
score and come in out of the rain? 


Then the lightning struck, and the blow 
was all the more paralyzing because it came 
suddenly and without any warning thunder. 
It looked like a routine case, no different 
from all the others which the courts had 
consistently decided in favor of fair trade. 

Imagine the consternation then in fair 
trade circles when on May 21 the Court by a 
6 to 8 decision upheld the appeal and re- 
versed the lower court. 

The Supreme Court decision did not con- 
demn the Miller-Tydings Act and all State 
fair-trade laws as such. It did not find 
them unconstitutional. It merely noted 
that contracts between manufacturer and 
retailer obliging the latter not to sell below 
a fixed minimum price were, in the nature of 
things, voluntary agreements and, therefore, 
did not apply to nonsigners. Said Justice 
Douglas, who wrote the majority opinion: 

“Contracts or agreements convey the idea 
of a cooperative arrangement, not a program 
whereby recalcitrants are dragged in by the 
heels and compelled to submit to price 


Though the Miller-Tydings Act survived 
the Court’s bombshell constitutionally in- 
tact, though the various State acts, except 
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for the nonsigner clauses, were not touched 
by it, the whole system of fair trade was 
dealt a mortal blow. If nonsigners were not 
bound by the minimum resale price fixed for 
their State, if they could cut prices with im- 
punity, signers would have to reduce their 
prices to meet this competition or go out of 
business. 

Coming after the Schwegmann decision, 
the filing of Masters’ suit and the reopening 
of the Wentling case left the fair traders 
with only one recourse. Their position had 
become so perilous legally that they had to 
petition Congress for relief. They had to 
have a new law that would spell things out so 
clearly that even the Supreme Court would 
understand. That is what they are up to 
now on Capitol Hill, with their “Operation 
Restoration.” They want another amend- 
ment to the Sherman Act, one this time 
which will legalize beyond doubt all the 
nonsigner clauses in State fair-trade acts. 
In no other way can the hole opened by the 
Schwegmann case be plugged, or the poten- 
tial danger in Masters v. Sunbeam, and Sun- 
beam v. Wentling be averted. 


PROS AND CONS 


Fair traders have refurbished their two 
traditional arguments. 

They will argue that without minimum 
resale prices the field of retail distribution 
will soon be monopolized by chains and de- 
partment stores. The big stores will provoke 
price wars on branded products, as some of 
them did last summer, and gradually force 
all neighborhood stores out of business. Un- 
like the little stores, firms like Macy’s handle 
thousands of items. They can afford price 
wars. They can easily make up on non-fair- 
traded jewelry, carpets, hardware, sporting 
goods, shoes, and clothing what they lose on 
trade-marked goods. Only 10 percent or less 
of their stocks are fair-traded anyway. Only 
fair trade can keep the corner drugstore, the 
small furniture dealer, the little tobacco 
shop, and liquor store in existence. 

Fair traders will also argue that the manu- 
facturer has an inherent right to control the 
price of a proprietary article. He has spent 
millions in research, developing and perfect- 
ing it, attached his name to it, built for it 
a@ reputation for quality through careful 
manufacture and costly advertising. With- 
out fair trade he cannot protect his product 
from the debasing price cutting of unscrupu- 
lous retailers. He cannot prevent retailers 
from cashing in on the good will he has built, 
and cashing in on it in such a way that they 
destroy it. That’s what happens when a 
retailer puts on a branded product a price 
tag only slightly higher, or no higher at all, 
than the one on a cheap product. 

The anti-fair traders will reply that the 
Miller-Tydings Act is a monopolistic graft on 
the body of the Nation’s anti-monopoly leg- 
islation. The Sherman Act, which enshrines 
the country’s belief in free competition, for- 
bids price fixing as a restraint on trade. 
Miller-Tydings permits it. In the face of this 
admitted fact, the anti-fair traders are unim- 
pressed by the argument that fair trade is 
necessary to preserve competition in the re- 
tail field. No matter how you cut it, they 
say, fair trade is price fixing and has all the 
stifling effects of price fixing. 

More specifically, they will argue that fix- 
ing a minimum resale price is not fair 
because it does not allow for differences of 
costs among retailers. If one retailer runs 
his business so well that he can sell at lower 
prices and still make a profit, why shouldn't 
he be allowed to do so? And why shouldn't 
the consumer be permitted to shop around 
and enjoy the lower prices which a retailer’s 
efficiency makes possible? 

They will argue, finally, that fixed prices 
are the first fatal step in an inexorable proc- 
ess that leads to rigidity and rtagnation. 
Fixed prices keep sales down. Low sales 
limit production. Limited production spells 


unemployment. Unemployment leads to 
still lower sales, and thus the vicious circle 
is complete. 

CONCLUSION 


Though the arguments on both sides are 
persuasive, this writer, if he were a Congress- 
man and had to judge between these battling 
businessmen, would for the present at least 
side with the fair traders. 

In the first place there is such a thing 
as a fair price, a price which allows a fair 
return to the investor and a fair wage to the 
workers. Unrestricted competition often re- 
duces prices at the expense of decent wages 
for workers and legitimate dividends for 
stockholders, so the competitive price is fair 
to neither. 

Secondly, unrestricted competition leads in 
practice, as well as in theory, to monopoly. 

Thirdly, the arguments pushed by the anti- 
fair dealers are something less than overpow- 
ering. They can all be reduced to one, 
namely, that fair trade is monopolistic and 
suffers from all the ills of monopoly. 

This is not all clear. According to the Mil- 
ler-Tydings Act only those manufacturers 
can write fair trade agreements whose prod- 
ucts are “in free and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class pro- 
duced or distributed by others.” If the fair 
trade price on a Simmons bed, or a Mixmas- 
ter, or a bottle of Bayer aspirin has been set 
too high, it is reasonable to suppose that 
competition at the producer and, except in 
fair traded products themselves, at the re- 
tailer level will soon bring it down. If con- 
sumers can’t shop around for bargains on @ 
Beauty Rest, they can and do shop around 
for mattresses that are in competition with 
it. So long as this. is possible, there is no 
real monopoly. There is no danger that 
savings in costs will not be passed along. 
There is no danger that artificially high 
prices will discourage buying and thus cut 
sales volume. (If fair traders are interested 
in keeping sales down, why do they spend 
millions of dollars annually on advertising?) 

Por the rest, fair trade does protect the 
small merchant. By outlawing cutthroat 
prices it keeps many small retail businesses 
in existence and, to this extent, promotes 
competition and gives encouragement to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

To be preserved, competition does have to 
be controlled. Fair trade may not be the best 
way to control it, but until it has had a long- 
er trial, or until a better way is discovered, it 
should not be prematurely destroyed. What 
45 States have found good and necessary for 
business cannot be nearly so pernicious as 
the opponents of fair trade make it out to be. 
The ‘burden of proof rests on them. 


What of Tomorrow? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address of Hon. 
Harry E. Polk, of Williston, N. Dak., past 
president of the National Reclamation 
Association, at the annual convention of 
that organization at Amarillo, Tex., 
October 17, 1951: 

Wuat or Tomorrow? 


(By Harry E. Polk) 
On a long journey, certain milestones seem 
to stand out more prominently than others, 
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especially after one passes distances regis- 
tered in round numbers—10, 20, 50, or 100 
miles. 

So it is with the mileposts recording the 
route covered by our National Reclamation 
Association. This is our twentieth annual 
conference. Two decades have passed since 
a few individuals met and set the stage 
for the calling of a conferen‘e by Utah's 
Governor Dern in Salt Lake City, which was 
to give birth to our organization. 

And today, as we retrace our steps, recall 
the impact that NRA has had on western 
reclamation, the foresight of the small group 
of water conservation leaders (several of 
whom are active yet today) meeting with 
Commissioner Elwood Meade to determine 
what could be done to save the cause of 
reclamation, looms all the more significant. 

In those 20 years we have witnessed a next- 
to-vanishing program, supported by annual 
appropriations of a meager $850,000 grow to 
become one of the major programs of the 
Federal Government, with an expenditure 
every year exceeding $400,000,000. Projects 
have grown in conception from the simple 
single-purpose irrigation unit to multiple- 
purpose undertakings, planned for the unified 
development of entire major river basins, 
with over-all costs of each actually measured 
in terms of billions of dollars. Products of 
Federal irrigation projects have soared from 
annual cash values of $245,000 a year to $520,- 
000,000, or multiplied 2,000 times. 

Throughout all this development the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association has played 
a significant role. From the beginning, we 
have been in the center of the stage, aiding 
with this ever-expanding program, both in 
supporting sound legislation covering the 
authorization, the building, and the opera- 
tion and management of projects, as well as 
lending assistance in securing adequate 
funds to carry the program forward. 

We have exercised the prerogative impera- 
tive of any organization that is to prove use- 
ful over the years—the prerogative of offer- 
ing constructive criticism to what we be- 
lieved were weaknesses in the program—even 
though at times it might not find us in full 
agreement with Federal agencies charged 
with the administrative responsibility. 

By reason of these activities, both in and 
out of Congress, there is every indication 
that our Association has strengthened its 
position with the United States Congress; 
and through its affiliated State organizations 
and its hard-working committees, water 
users throughout the West have come to 
look to NRA for leadership in protection of 
their long-established rights. 

Old-timers, both inside and outside the 
Government, will tell you that this organiza- 
tion spelled the difference between life and 
death for reclamation. It turned the corner 
in 1931. 

For this enviable position, certainly those 
who founded the organization 20 years ago, 
together with you who have carried on its 
activities since that time, can pause at this 
two-decade milepost and take just pride. 

Particularly significant of our activity, the 
attitude toward reclamation in areas from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the ninety-eighth 
meridian has been changed from one of ex- 
treme skepticism to that of appreciable ap- 
probation. Reclamation has been accorded 
its rightful place as a national necessity to a 
stabilized agricultural economy. 

There is another even more significant 
milepost which now looms on the horizon. 
Next year will be the golden anniversary of 
the Reclamation Act, fathered by President 
Theodore Roosevelt and passed in 1902. It 
would seem most appropriate that the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association give special 
attention to commemorating this great anni- 
versary. State conventions could well pro- 
vide impetus to the idea, and our own an- 
nual meeting should be the occasion for a 
real festive golden jubilee. 
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Then, looking with pride upon the achieve- 
ments of 20 years, carefully taking note of 
the lamp of experience and our obligation 
to the West and to the Nation, we say, with 
deepest concern “What of Tomorrow?” 

Attesting to the foresight of our founders 
was the manner in which they provided that 
the association should be governed, by a 
board of directors representative of the in- 
terests of each of the 17 Western States, with 
a staff of officers to translate their desires into 
action. Testimony to the effectiveness of 
that original conception stands the fact that 
no change has been effected in our Constitu- 
tion in that respect through these 20 years. 

From persona) observations as your presi- 
dent during the past 4 years, I can see that 
officers should have the advantage of counsel 
with the board of directors more often. I 
instituted the practice of a mid-year session 
of our governing body, and it has proven 
most helpful. It is my considered judgment 
that serious thought should be given to pro- 
viding means by which the board could meet 
even more often, or at least three times a 
year. The growth of the organization, with 
its ever-increasing responsibilities, makes 
this highly essential. 

lam confident, too, that through the more 
frequent sessions, much of the dissension 
that sometimes occurs might well be 
avoided. Problems between conflicting 
groups or regions could be laid out on the 
table, areas of difference could be resolved, 
personalities set aside for worthwhile 
achievement, and viewpoints finally focused 
on the organization's over-all aims and pur- 
poses, rather than being dominated by sec- 
tionalism. 

And by such a process, I feel certain we 
should find any errors which may seem to 
have been motivated through individual or 
sectional gains were after all only errors 
of human misunderstanding. 

You have heard considerable about dis- 
unity within our organization through the 
past year, even to the extent that some 
might be seeking to wreck the National Rec- 
lamation Association. 

Whatever justification there may be to 
claims of disunity, I only say that such a 
situation could be created and existent only 
to the extent of our own individual inability 
to rise above petty and selfish conceptions 
that may have contributed to them. 

So far as wrecking the NRA is concerned, 
I wouldn’t worry too much about that if I 
were you. I should, however, be much in- 
clined to know the personnel of the wrecking 
crew. If perchance it be manned by any 
bureaucrat in Washington, I would stake 
the standing of our organization with the 
Congress of the United States, and its loyal 
backing of State associations and water users 
all over the West, against any individual or 
group seeking its demise. Furthermore, just 
so long as we have fearless men and women 
inhabiting our western empire and seeking 
sound development of our arid .ands, just 
that long will its people need a single voice 
speaking for them. And make no mistake 
about it, that voice will be the National Rec- 
lamation Association. 

If we are sincere and honest in our plea 
for unity, we will place the broad interests 
of our country and of a sound reclamation 
program above petty jealousy and selfish 
motives. We will forget personalities. We 
will submerge our fears of development com- 
ing first to some areas other than our own 
in the conviction that progress in any given 
State means a contribution to the welfare 
of the West and of the Nation. 

Unity will never be achieved by the in- 
genuity of scurrilous attacks in writing or 
by speech making those whose ac- 
tions may well be guided by convictions as 
honest as our own; nor by impugning the 
motives of those who, while opinions may 
differ, have the equal privilege of expressing 
them. We shall have to assume a con- 


structive, not destructive, approach to the 
reclamation program. 

And finally, we shall have to dedicate our 
efforts wholeheartedly to the preservation 
of personal liberties, respecting the princi- 
ples of home rule and a local voice in project 
development, full protection of the private 
enterprise system, which has given our 
Nation a position of leadership unequaled in 
all the world. 

Obviously, first with creation of the Water 
Resources Policy Commission by the Presi- 
dent, followed by its exhaustive three-vol- 
ume report early this year, there is recog- 
nition by the Federal Government of the 
need for a national water policy. Having 
long advocated such action by the Congress, 
it became the job of our association to ex- 
amine carefully the findings and recom- 
mendations of the President's Commission 
and endeavor to report some definite con- 
clusions concerning them. 

By resolution last year you authorized 
the naming of a special committee to make 
such study. Your President was fortunate 
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While the need for a national water policy 
has long been apparent, it by no means fol- 
lows that, with the widening scope of de- 
velopment created through basin-wide or 
multiple-purpose approach, establishment of 
such a policy can be effected with ease. 

The greatest difficulty comes from trying 
to write a broad over-all set of principles 
that can be applied equally to all river basin 
development. Note with me, if you will, the 
widely divergent characteristics that apply 
to our national rivers. 

1. There are the streams in the eastern 
part of the United’ States where pollution 
and protection of public health are the pri- 
mary functions that must be recognized in 
setting up a water policy. A region where 
irrigation is totally unknown. 

2. Second, we may move to the South and 
look at the Tennessee Valley where—cer- 
tainly at least to justify the creation of 
TVA—the problem of prime importance was 
flood control and soil erosion, possibly with 
manufacture of fertilizer of 
consideration. Generation of power came in 
later—but again, irrigation was by no means 
a@ justifying factor. 

3. Then we have the rivers with a combi- 
nation of these two, like the Ohio, for exam- 
ple, still void of irrigation, but where an 
over-all development must recognize the 
combined factors of pollution, protection of 
public health, and quite definitely, flood con- 
trol. Some variation of this type of river 
basin could well apply to the six Great Plains 
States—added in late years to the reclama- 
tion West, but adding the factor of irrigation 
for this semiarid area. 

4. For the fourth pattern of river basins 
we move to the intermountain States such 
as Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 

ew Mexico, and Arizona where irriga- 
&@ most significant part of the 


water supply is totally in- 
the demands as new lands 
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are proposed for irrigation. As a natural 
outgrowth, accompanying such an unbal- 
anced situation, has come solid entrench- 
ment of these States and their users of water 
behind rigid sets of water laws. Water rights 
here are jealously guarded and highly evalu- 
ated. Actual bloodshed is known to have 
occurred as rival parties contended for recog- 
nition of these rights. 

5. Now we move to the Pacific Northwest, 
where water is so abundant as to dump 
180,000,000 acre-feet every year from the 
Columbia River alone into the Pacific 
Ocean—with a total of 400,000,000 acre-feet 
each year flowing into the sea from the 
Golden Gate to the Puget Sound. Naturally 
in such a region—especially in the arid sec- 
tions—use of this surplus water is sought 
for new irrigation on a big scale. 

I cite these different characteristics of a 
few of our major river basins merely to show 
the complexity of setting up a national water 
policy which can immediately fit the econ- 
omy of all. It is simply impracticable of 
realization. 

How, then, you may well ask, are we to 
obtain a water policy? The answer, I feel, 
must come in two phases: 

1. Establish a universal basic policy of 
broad principles of economy, recognizing 
Federal participation, construction, and op- 
eration, that can be applied to any type of 
region basin development. 

2. Leave to the individual or group of 
States the application of these broad policies 
to fit the varying conditions of their respec- 
tive river basins, working in cooperation with 
local, State, and Federal agencies, permitting 
them to create the detailed legislation and 
necessary modification of such policy, to meet 
their respective needs. 

There is already existing legislation which 
some States have had for many years; no 
further laws are necessary. Such conclusions 
might well be effectuated through river com- 
pacts and the setting up of inter-State com- 
missions similar to that already operating 
effectively in the upper Colorado River Basin. 
There are also other examples of intra-State 
commissions, notably in the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and California, which could well 
fit into such a workable policy. 

Obviously, this would guarantee to regions, 
to States, and to localities the fullest possible 
protection of their established rights, respect 
for State laws, and desired local participa- 
tion in developing and in operation of all 
projects, be they large multipurpose under- 
takings or smaller units conceived and built 
with private capital. 

And while on the subject of a national 
water policy and basin-wide development, 
let us not lapse into any let-the-sleeping- 
dog-lie attitude toward the threat of valley 
authorities. Happenings of the past few 
months cannot help but remind us of how 
fatal such a course of action might be. 

Just how quick the sleeping dog springs 
to life was demonstrated when ink on news- 
papers telling of the disastrous floods in 
Kansas and Missouri was scarcely dry when 
those same sponsors who had previously pro- 
posed an MVA for developing the Missouri 
Basin again dropped three bills into the leg- 
islative hopper of seeking this dic- 
tatorial scheme for control of all the water 
resources of a great river basin. 

The position of President Truman is well 
known. Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man, has repeatedly made his position 
clear—that he believes in Valley Authority 
type of development and will relentlessly 
advocate its acceptance. 

And we should watch for substitutes. 
While called by some other name, they are no 
less socialistic in their aims. There is, for 


a review board for the Missouri Basin. Three 
of its members would be named from the 
Senate by the Vice President, three House 








members by the Speaker, and three ap- 
pointed by the President. 

As the bill is drawn, there are no restric- 
tions on qualifications for members of the 
commission. No thought of suggesting, for 
instance, that congressional appointees be 
selected from committees who deal with 
water resource matters, or that they be resi- 
dexts of States within the basin; nor is re- 
striction of any sort proposed for the three 
members of such a commission to be named 
by the President. 

No; the sky’s the limit. And I submit that, 
under any administration, a commission so 
constituted, charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing a development program run- 
ning into billions of dollars, could be ma- 
chinized into a body of such political influ- 
ence as to completely destroy its contem- 
plated effectiveness. Little wonder that we 
question the real underlying motives which, 
while using flood catastrophes as a spring 
board, would do nothing less than further 
engulf us in a socialistic era of reform. 

Neither can I help being concerned over the 
possible impact which might come from the 
work of a subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which next week is scheduled 
to begin an inspection tour of major projects 
in the Missouri and Columbia River Basins. 

Note with me, if you will, the persornel 
of this special group, selected from the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. Of nine members, 
only two reside in the region to be studie¢— 
not one from the Missouri Basin States. 
Five are from the deep South, and two from 
the State of Michigan. 

“he most interesting aspect of the studies 
to be undertaken by this group is that, while 
the field of public works is traditionally con- 
fined to flood control and rivers and harbors 
development, Chairman Jones has made it 
known that his subcommittee will ‘over all 
phases of water resources development—that 
it will check into irrigation and work of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as well as soil con- 
servation practices of the Department of 
Agriculture. This seems particularly signi- 
ficant, since H..:.158, by which the com- 
mittee was authorized, specifically referred 
to studie. and investigations coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

Then finally it is further recognized that 
Mr. Jones, who will direct the work of the 
group, is a well-known Valley Authority 
advocate. Little worder, I say, that we need 
show deep concern lest the sleeping dog rise 
to sink his bitter fangs into our democratic 
and private enterprise procedure. 

In passing it should also be noted that the 
man selected as staff director for the Jones 
committee, while a professional engineer and 
having experience of long standing with hy- 
draulic problems in the east, has apparently 
had no work whatever as an irrigation 
engineer. 

So, I feel that I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that, underlying all these phases of 
approach which the present admin stration 
has made toward establishment of a national 
water policy, either through creation of a 
Water Resources Policy Commission—special 
subcommittees—new-fangled commissions— 
or even the consolidation of Federal agencies, 
it all adds up to one single aim and pur- 
pose—achieving their goal of taking from the 
people of America the constitutional author- 
ity delegated to States, robbing us of our free 
enterprise system, and substituting therefor 
a@ socialistic era controlled wholly by a pa- 
ternalistic centralized Federal authority in 
our National Capital. 

If, in this, my final message to you I ac- 
complish nothing more than to make this 
warning sufficiently realistic as to arouse 
the people of every river basin and their 
tributaries to concerted and aggressive action 
’ against such threats, I should count all the 
time and effort expended of good reward. 
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We must keep alert to what is going on 
and the meaning behind every move from 
Washington. Remember, we are contend- 
ing against a powerful force, deeply en- 
trenched, with almost unlimited funds with 
which to spread their propaganda and carry 
out the nefarious schemes. 

The cause is by no means hopeless, but 
the cost is devotion to duty and personal 
sacrifices by all who would preserve our in- 
dividual freedom. Certainly, the chance for 
success is worth all that we can give, for 
should we fail, we shall travel down the same 
dismal road of despair that Hitler and Musso- 
lini directed the people of Germany and 
Italy, and the road over which Stalin is 
leading the millions in Russia today. 

Our program must be positive. We cannot 
hope to effectively oppose Federal legislation 
or active encroachment without offering a 
constructive program of our own—and let us 
make sure it is our own—not merely have 
the National Reclamation Association be- 
come a front for some Federal authority— 
proponents of ideas conceived in the minds 
of Washington bureaucrats seeking to foist 
their socialistic schemes or perpetuate them- 
selves in office. There are many talented 
men among our own number—technicians, 
engineers, legal authorities, economists, and 
laymen equal to any to be found in the Fed- 
eral Government. Counsel of public offi- 
cials is always helpful, and much to be de- 
sired, but I have known of my own experi- 
ence those in high authority in the Govern- 
ment to say, “It’s either this or nothing”— 
“Take it or leave it.” That is not law-mak- 
ing by democratic procedure, and, I submit, 
not of the sort to enhance our standing with 
a democratic Federal legislative body. 

It is my earnest conviction that we who 
would advance the cause of reclamation 
need to make a new appraisal of our Federal 
economy. We need to temper our requests 
for expansion with greater realism, with 
more consideration for future generations; 
and let me hasten to say, that any com- 
ments on this score should not be interpreted 
as demonstrating any lack of appreciation 
for the need of an expanded program of 
irrigated agriculture. 

The population of our country is increas- 
ing at the startling rate of 20,000,000 every 
10 years, or 15 percent of our total inhabi- 
tants today. It is estimated that by 1975, 
just another 25 years, we shall have 200,000,- 
000 people to feed and clothe in these United 
States. The inescapable necessity for in- 
creased supply of commodities to be pro- 
duced from the soil becomes so apparent 
that it seems idle to talk of agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

Five hundred thousand acres of land are 
going out of production every year. The 
only chance then to increase food supplies 
is threefold—more scientific use of already 
cultivated lands, reclaiming of lands by 
drainage, and by bringing in every new ir- 
rigable acre possible throughout the West. 

What I mean by realism is, first to ap- 
preciate the economic situation in our Na- 
tion, and then make sure that the program 
we offer can be fully justified in the light of 
such a situation. In other words, I am most 
anxious that our situation can always be de- 
fended, not only to the West, but to those 
representing the interests of the Nation as a 
whole. ; 

We should never become calloused to the 
fact that unless there comes very soon a re- 
versal in trend, our Nation will be confront- 
ed with a financial crisis of major magnitude. 
No individual or corporation can continue 
to pile up debts year after year without ulti- 
mately facing a court of bankruptcy. The 
United States is nothing more or less than an 
association of individual and corporate in- 
terests. Its fate, as such, can be no differ- 
ent. Whether we like it or not, we all have 
our names on a note of $257,000,000,000; 
every day we sign a new one for $20,000,000 
more; and this without even taking into 
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account the present deficit for defense and 
so-called police action in Korea. 

What does that additional million a day 
mean? Just this: at every tick of your 
watch we, as a Nation, are spending $231 
more than we receive—$231 per second— 
$13,888 a minute—$833,000 per hour. That 
is what I mean by realistic evaluation. 

If the same condition existed in our pri- 
vate business we would promptly hasten to 
change our mode of living to meet the situa- 
tion, that is, if we had any pride left. We 
would bring our spending into balance with 
our income. It might mean sacrifices, being 
deprived of luxuries, just as did the hardy 
pioneers who built this country. But we 
would do it just the same; we would do it be- 
cause any unbalanced budget can lead only 
to eventual insolvency. 

Why are we different as a Nation? The 
answer is simple. We do not make our voice 
heard in Washington. We do not act with 
national responsibility as we do in control 
of our private affairs. Somehow we are de- 
luded into thinking that all the services of 
a beneficent Federal Government comes to 
us with a “let George do it” attitude. The 
sooner we come to the full realization that 
the public services come from the pocket- 
books of every wage earner, every business 
and professional man, every housewife, the 
greater hope we can have for a balanced econ- 
omy. 

And if we recognize that, to the extent to 
which we continue to make demands must 
our own individual emoluments eventually 
be measured, since we are but a part of the 
whole, and translate our convictions into ar- 
ticulate expressions to our delegated Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the sooner shall we 
find ourselves in a defensible position for 
posterity. 

I am surely appreciative of reclamation’s 
justifiable position in the complete return of 
costs theory to the Federal Government. I 
note, too, that no small part of this pay-back 
principle is found in the tangible feature of 
new food pruduction, creation of new wealth, 
and contribution to the national welfare; but 
we should be less than honest if we did not, at 
the same time, recognize that, in our zeal 
to obtain development within some particu- 
lar area, the over-all returns in benefits 
claimed for some projects, are at best some- 
what questionable if not sufficiently in- 
tegrated with a sound financial policy for a 
nation. 

Too, it seems to me we should avoid, in- 
sofar as humanly possible, becoming a pare 
ty to the practice of obtaining authoriza- 
tion of any undertaking where estimated 
costs are totally unrealistic to existing con- 
ditions, on a theory that if we once get our 
foot in the door and start construction, Con- 
gress will call a halt no matter how faulty 
estimates may have proven. 

In this connection, every member of your 
organization should secure and study a re- 
port made by the Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee release of August 16 of this year. I 
quote from this report (and this seems espe- 
cially significant): “Facts established be- 
yond dispute show that, of the total cost 
increase of $3,270,000,000, $800,000,000, rep- 
resenting 30.6 percent of the authorization 
estimate of $2,600,000,000 was attributable 
to insufficierit engineering, planning, and 
estimating.” The study showed that for 182 
projects the cost estimate since authorized 
by Congress for 1951 had increased $3,273, 
933,000, or 124 percent. Almost $1,000,000,- 
000 was attributable to inadequacies or 
omissions in planning and estimating. This 
is cited because of the close relationship of 
civil functions to our reclamation program. 

Further in our exuberant claim for the 
great policy of costs to be returned from 
huge hydroelectric developments, we should 
always be realistic to the extent of recog- 
nizing that a considerable portion of that 
return comes from application of an inter- 
est component, authorized, not by Congress, 
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but through executive opinion and prac- 
tice. While in full sympathy with grant- 
ing to reclamation the advantage of Federal 
subsidy for that portion of costs the water 
user is unable to pay, I hold firmly to the 
conviction that it is the obligation of our 
association to promptly take whatever steps 
are necessary to have Congress place its 
stamp of approval on the practice em- 
ployed—thereby honestly recognizing and 
providing this needed aid for irrigation. We 
should not continue to support subsidy by 
subterfuge. 

We continue to oppose the building of 
transmission lines which duplicate existing 
facilities, or the construction of new facil- 
ities which are within the financial ability 
and willingness of private capital to pro- 
vide. Policies of the Federal Government 
in disposing of hydroelectric power produced 
at dams constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is discriminating against the ma- 
jority of electric-power consumers. In car- 
rying out preference provisions quite often 
water users, who are large consumers, fail 
to receive the benefits of such power if their 
supply happens to come from private utility 
companies. This, even though they may be 
located in the vicinity of development from 
Federal funds. Benefits of power produced 
at Federal facilities should be available to 
all power consumers irrespective of the 
source of supply. 

Then if we trim our program to a more 
realistic evaluation of our economy and of 
practices employed by Federal agencies 
such measure shall we find the standing 
service of our organization ever rising 
higher plane of progress and achieveme 

Realistic changes in the application of 
160-acre limitation features of the 
reclamation law is another task on which we 
should continue to direct our efforts. Vari- 
able climatic and cropping conditions in 
the West make the acreage limitations un- 
workable in many areas. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has recommended that a re- 
gional board be established to take cogni- 
zance of hardship cases imposed by the acre- 
age limitations. The board, after hearing 
the facts in each alleged hardship case, would 
recommend that appropriate relief be ac- 
corded by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The National Reclamation Association has 
recognized the problem on varioUs oOcca- 
sions. Last year, resolution No. 7 adopted 
at Spokane, urged that Congress enact legis- 
lation repealing the acreage limitation to 
supplemental water projects. The legis- 
lative committee has before it a proposal 
which established a local hearing board 
composed of one member appointed by the 
irrigation district, one member by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the third named 
by the State court having jurisdiction over 
the validation of Federal contracts with the 
irrigation district. This board would be em- 
powered to exempt a petitioning landowner 
receiving supplemental water from a Federal 
project when such landowner establishes by 
satisfactory evidence, in a public hearing, 
* * * that the application of the land 
limitation provisions will adversely affect 
the existing, established farm economy 
created by past irrigation experience; and 
there is apparent no speculation in area 
lands benefited by the tal water 
improvements. Action by the board becomes 
effective unless Congress by affirmative ac- 
tion does not disapprove within a 60-day 
period. This legislation has the approval of 
your board of directors, and we should press 
for its enactment. 

On many occasions the National Reclama- 
tion Association has gone on record favor- 
ing the subjection of all Federal agencies to 
the water laws of the 17 Western States. 
Section 8, of the original Reclamation Act, 
among other things, requires the Secretary 
of the Interior to proceed in conformity with 
State laws relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use or distribution of water used in all 


irrigation. It is the contention of the mem- 
bership that all Federal agencies should be 
similarly directed. 

Section 4 of H. R. 5368 introduced by Con- 
gressman CLINTON D. McKinnon, of Cali- 
fornia, and which authorizes the Santa Mar- 
garita River project appears to conform to 
this directive from our membership. I am 
gratified to report to you that individual 
members of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee during the hearings on 
this bill last week expressed their whole- 
hearted support of section 4, and the need 
for this type of legislation. 


dations at its mid-year = 

concluded that the best interests 

served by deferring further action un 
conflicting issues were resolved at - 
vention. The question should not be de- 
layed longer. I trust the resolutions com- 


term and later voted a permanent unit by 
your board of directors, should continue to 
function in full scope, and provide a sound- 
ing board for every farmer on an irrigation 
project. 

One other feature of your president's 
activities was the creation of a small proj- 
ects committee. That group has been 
headed by New Mexico’s State Engineer, 
John Bliss, assisted by four other men who, 
either through actual experience in a state- 
wide program or particular interest in small- 
projects advancement, made excellent con- 
tribution. The committee brought its stud- 
ies and efforts into actual achievement this 
year with the drafting of a proposed small- 
projects bill introduced by Congresswoman 
Bosong, [of Utah]. The measure, designated 
as H. R. 2646, is now awaiting comments by 
the Bureau of the Budget before being sched- 
uled for hearings. We are indebted especial- 
ly to Mr. Bliss and Fred Buck, Montana mem- 
ber of the committee, for making a special 
trip to Washington recently to confer with 
Budget staff members in an effort toward 
clarification of certain provisions of the bill. 
The proposed measure has the endorsement 
of your board of directors. It is hoped that 
this convention will again pledge the sup- 
port of our association to the small-projects 
program and direct your officers to exert 
every effort to have the legislation approved 
at the next session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. Our thanks to Mrs. Boson, too, 
for her untiring interest in behalf of the 
small-projects program. 

Irrigation, either through development or 
operation, has been traditionally kept free 
from politics. 

This situation should continue. That it 
has become the object of sheer propaganda 
such as has been witnessed in some sections 
of the country and financed with taxpayers’ 
money is deplorable. 

Now I trust a personal word may not be 
amiss. In extending to me the presidency 
of this organization for 4 years, you have 
conferred the great-:t public recognition 
which has come to me in my lifetime. You 
have given me a knowledge of reclamation 
that otherwise would not have been possible. 
You have imbued me with an insatiable 
yearning to be of some constructive service 
to a great and growing West. 

But you have done much more; you have, 
through your continued tolerance and gen- 
erosity, brought me into contact with some 
of God's greatest people. If my gratitude is 
inexpressible today, so is the measure of my 
friends. Whatever degreé of success has 
accompanied my efforts must be accredited 
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to the loyal and sound counsel of friends 
upon whom I have so often imposed—in- 
cluding the faithful and continued contri- 
bution made by committees, and mistakes 
through the 4 years, which have been all 
too numerous, I shall humbly ask that you 
charge to human frailties of inadequacy and 
understanding. 

I shall retire as your president, but my 
interest shall never wane in reclamation. 
Following in the footsteps of others whose 
splendid example I should much desire to 
emulate, I want to continue as a worker in 
the ranks. 

My efforts will always join with every one 
of yours, to continue to give reclamation its 
rightful in the sun, to keep it for 
western folk and for the Nation a program 
strong in concept and sound in policy, a 
program close to the grass roots with State 
participation and responsibility always 
transcending Federal domination and con- 
trol. 

My thanks to you all. 


Tax and Tax—Waste and Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include two radio addresses 
I delivered recently on the subject of 
taxation and waste: 


Part I 


In the President’s economic message re- 
cently delivered to Congress, he renewed his 
previous request for $5,000,000,000 of addi- 
tional taxes on top of last year’s severe in- 
crease. I want to say very bluntly that as 
far as my vote and my action is concerned 
he's not going to get an extra dollar. First, 
because fundamentally additional taxes are 
actually not needed. The Defense Depart- 
ment still has $90,000,000,000 unspent. 
Second, because there is just no point in 
providing additional revenues in order that 
additional billions may be wasted. As a 
matter of fact, I voted against the tax in- 
crease bill last year for the same reason 
(which of course passed after a very tough 
fight) hut I doubt very much whether any 
increased tax bill is going to pass this year. 
Republicans and Democrats alike fully ap- 
preciate that there is, after all, some end to 
the patience of the American people to sup- 
port the waste which is now going on, and 
which has been going on for some years. 

A few days ago Senator Water Geonce, 
the Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Chairman Rosert 
DovcuTon, the Democratic chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, both 
indicated very strongly that they were op- 
posed to any further tax increase; and Sen- 
ator Tarr announced on January 8 that the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee unani- 
mously opposed any further increase in taxes, 
taking the position that Congress should 
devote itself to a reduction of unnecessary ex- 
penditures, instead. That position, adopted 
by the leaders of both parties, is apt to be 
the prevailing one at the time that this 
session concludes its work. 

Last year, when I voted against the tax- 
increase bill, one or two people said to 
me that you have to provide the taxes in 
order to support the appropriations that you 
are making. But my answer to that is that 
Iam not voting for the appropriations either, 
and had my vote been successful on three or 








four major appropriation bills, there would 
have been about $10,000,000,000 less money 
authorized, and hence no possible need for 
any increased taxes at all. 

Figures and statistics are dull, and I sup- 
pose it is a little difficult for people to con- 
centrate on them, and listen to them, and 
think about them, nevertheless they have 
to be referred to again and again, because 
some day the lesson must be learned that 
we are not only spending ourselves, this 
present generation, into bankruptcy and 
economic collapse, but we are deeply mort- 
gaging the future of our children. 

This is not Republican propaganda. I 
am calling your attention now to the recent 
report made by Labor's Monthly Survey 
(which is a publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor) pointing out that Federal 
taxes for the average American in the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounts to $410 compared to 
a World War Il peak of $332. Since 1939 
you have a ten-fold increase in taxation. 

When you consider that your taxes are 10 
times as high now as they were in 1939, you 
might ask yourself whether you are making 
ten times as much money. Very frequently 
you hear the expression, “Well, taxes may be 
high, and the cost of living is high, but I am 
making pretty good money, and I still have a 
little bit left in my pocket.” That is about 
the same as saying that you have no objec- 
tion to the extravagant waste of your in- 
come, because even after the waste, you still 
have a little bit left. 

It seems very nearly impossible for the 
Federal Government to get out of its waste- 
ful practices. It hasn’t been long ago that 
there was a great fuss about unification of 
the armed services. One of the reasons we 
wanted to unify the services was because of 
the fond hope that if we got them together 
and consolidated at least their purchasing 
activities that possibly billions of dollars 
could be saved by an improved efficiency in 
that connection. Well, I hate to report this 
to you, but of course there is little more 
unification now than there was before. The 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force are pay- 
ing three different prices for their materials, 
and there doesn’t seem to be any coordina- 
tion ketween them. Steel carpenter squares 
cost the Army engineers $1.48—now listen to 
this—and the Transportation Corps $4.34. 
I am talking about the same square. Now 
I want you to listen to this too. The Medi- 
cal Department paid $21.75 each for blank- 
ets; and the General Services Administra- 
tion pays $4.65. Incidentally, I wish that all 
of us could afford to pay $21.75 for blankets. 
That's about the best made, and the kind 
that we sometimes get for Christmas if Santa 
Claus is generous. 


Part II 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association, 
which has been doing valuable work in 
pointing out the enormously increasing tax 
burdens, issued a bulletin in December of 
1951 which ought to be in the hands of 
every taxpayer and every wage earner in 
America. Now I do hope you will absorb 
these figures. As I said last week, figures 
are a little dull, but they are pretty neces- 
sary to our everyday lives; and these are 
important, and are staggering. 

The Federal debt is $259,000,000,000, which 
is a figure so large as to be almost meaning- 
less to us, but let’s try to translate that a 
little bit in terms of our own living in New 
Jersey. New Jersey's share cf that Federal 
debt is $7,500,000,000. That is, the people of 

. New Jersey owe as their share of the debt of 
the whole country $7,500,000,000. But now 
let me give you this comparison which the 
Taxpayers Association has made. All of the 
taxable assessed property in the whole State 
of New Jersey, a rich State, all of the assessed 
property in the State amounts to $6,100,000,- 
000. In other words, our share of the Fed- 
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eral debt is more today than all of our prop- 
erty put together is worth. You and I live 
in an area down in South Jersey where the 
local tax rates are pretty high, mostly be- 
cause of seashore problems and other special 
problems. Our tax rates run somewhere 
from $6 a hundred of assessed valuation to 
maybe $10 a hundred, or sometimes a little 
bit more, but if we were to assess a tax in 
New Jersey which would be sufficient to pay 
New Jersey's share of the Federal debt, we 
would have to assess a tax rate of $122 per 
hundred dollars, or we would have to send 
you a tax bill for $22 more per hundred than 
your entire property is worth—your property, 
real and personal—including all the great 
business corporations in New Jersey, would 
have to pay $22 more per hundred, more than 
the entire value. Another way of saying this 
is, if one of you is blessed with having a child 
born tomorrow, that child will be born with 
a@ $1,550 mortgage on its future the day that 
it comes into the world. 

The interest alone on New Jersey’s share 
of the Federal debt is about $170,000,000 an- 
nually, or an amount which is almost equal 
to the total appropriations for the State of 
New Jersey for lest year. In other words, 
everything that the State spends from New- 
ark to Cape May Point, for every service that 
the State renders, including its vast high- 
way systems; everything costs the people of 
New Jersey less than their share of the in- 
terest on the Federal debt. 

I sincerely hope that I am being able to 
make these figures come clear to you, so that 
w2 will ell of us begin to realize what a 
very important thing this Federal extrava- 
gance and Fecerel tax and Federal debt pic- 
ture is. Maybe I can make it just a little 
bit clearer by bringing it right down to a 
county basis. In Atlantic County, our share 
ef the Federal debt today is $205,444,076. 
The ecsessed value of all the taxable property 
in Atlantic County is $140,907,000. Thcre- 
fore Atlantic County owes as its shere of the 
Federal debt $64,000,000 more than the total 
value cf its property. Applying those same 
figures to Cumberland County, we find that 
its share of the Federal debt is $137,476,000 
end that the acsecsed value of all of its taxa- 
ble property is $61,069,000, or Cumberland 
County owes $76,406,000 more than the value 
of all cf its property put together. Includ- 
ing, of course, not cnly the residential prop- 
erty, but all of the great farms and food 
processing plants and glass factories and 
other industrial plants for which Cumber- 
land is noted. In the county of Cape May, 
our share of the Federal debt is $57,616,000. 

If these statistics annoy you, the economic 
facts of life behind them, I hope will annoy 
you even more; and annoy you to the point 
of doing something about it and insisting 
that your representatives do something 
about it. 

I certainly am going to pledge you my con- 
tinued cooperation in an attempt to correct 
this extremely dangerous trend. 

Let me say one thing in conclusion, which 
ought to shake you if nothing else has. It 
may be argued thet we must have more 
spending, more taxes because of the necessity 
of supporting our Defense Department. Now 
get this, please. The Defense Department 
still has $90,000,000,000 unspent. The De- 
fense Department still has $90,000,000,000 
unspent. This represents the unspent bal- 
ance of funds appropriated in previous ses- 
sions. Its spending is at the rate of three 
and two-tenths billions per month, which 
may go up to five billion during this year. 
If they didn’t get any money this year, they 
couldn't spend what they have now. So we 
have reached, as I have often said before, 
the fantastic position where the Congress 
actually appropriates more money than it is 
physically possible to be spent, even in the 
hands of expert spenders. 

Lenin, the vile Russian schemer, said be- 
fore his death Russia would never have to 
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fight our capitalistic system. It would ruin 


itself. 

Sometimes on a clear night I think I hear 
ghostly laughter from a tomb in the 
Kremlin. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article written by Thomas 
Stack, president of the National Rail- 
road Pension Forum, Inc., in which he 
discusses railroad retirement: 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


For several years past we have been appeal- 
ing to Congress on behalf of our rail workers 
to secure increases in pensions and annu- 
ities to keep those on pegged income abreast 
of the economic conditions of the country. 
In 1948 we showed Congress, who has juris- 
diction over the Railroad Act, that an in- 
crease in pensions was necessary to meet the 
ever-rising living cost. We were awarded a 
20-percent increase. During the subsequent 
years distress of an economic nature again 
struck our employees so that in the Eighty- 
second Congress we had legislation again in- 
troduced asking that pensions and annuities 
be again increased 25 percent. We were 
awarded a 15-percent increase in pensions 
and annuities, 3344-percent increase in 
survivor benefits, credit for taxes paid by 
the employees who could not afford to retire 
at age 65, and other benefits to alleviate the 
suffering of those who gave their lives to 
maintain the transportation systems of this 
country so necessary to national security. 
Again we are forced to appear before Con- 
gress to ask another 10-percent increase in 
pensions and annuities to help meet the 
tide of inflation that has struck those on 
pegged levies or income. With merciless 
speed, our thoughts go back to those who 
have no representation, many who contrib- 
uted to insurance companies to provide ade- 
quate retirement when they reached the age 
when through years of labor they were en- 
titled to a little sunshine in their declining 
years. The insurance companies have met 
their obligations with the common currency 
valued in buying power of only a fraction of 
their former worth. Those who figured and 
planned to enjoy life in retirement were 
highly disillusioned. They not alone have 
lost their true equity but many have sold 
their homes, their interests, their treasures 
to maintain a meager living in the present 
economy. 

There is a limit to our requests on Con- 
gress for relief of a monetary nature. Pen- 
sions and their funds such 4s railroad retire- 
ment are based on projections made by 
actuaries over long. periods of time. These 
are funds that are self-sustaining, to in- 
crease benefits. We are restricted by ac- 
tuarial measurements which might if our 
demands become too great refiect on the 
solvency of those funds, so we must take 
inventory with ourselves and find out why 
we have a cheap dollar in the country and 
why every day it is losing more of its buying 
power and what shall we do to stabilize 
our dollar so that our people and the Amer- 
ican public can have the security they want 
to enjoy. 

In June 1933, ze were coming out of a 
period of depression. The late President 


Roosevelt wanted to increase the buying 
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power of the dollar and extend credit to re- 
store prosperity, hence he suggested that 
America depart from the gold standard, a 
fatal mistake because it actually reduced the 
value of our money which has seen a decided 
decline since that period. We had in June 
1933 some forty-one billions of American 
money in circulation backed up by gold in 
the National Treasury. What have we to- 
day? We have one hundred and seventy- 
four billions of cheap money in circula- 
tion. Cost of materials has not gone up, but 
the buying power of your dollar has gone 
down. In order to determine the present 
value of your dollar see what it buys today 
and what it did prior to 1933 when we went 
off the gold standard. There is no question 
that gold-redeemable currency is the only 
money in all history that is able to with- 
stand Government tampering with its value. 
We must take action promptly and restrain 
further deterioration of our currency. We 
should return to the gold standard this year 
without fail. A gold-redeemable money sys- 
tem will have the effect of keeping Govern- 
ment spending within the realm of reason. 
If Congress is going to maintain the public 
confidence they should pass legislation along 
those lines. I have noticed that Congress- 
man Reep, of Dunkirk, N. Y., introduced 
H. R. 324 for this purpose January 3, 1951, 
which has been pigeonholed by Washington 
strategists. 


Cold-Biooded Massacre 


EXTENSION - REMARKS “ 


HON. RAY a MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. MADDEI:. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post 
of February 8, 1952, is similar to dozens 
of editorials appearing in newspapers 
throughout the country favorably com- 
mending the hearings now being con- 
ducted by the Select Committee for the 
Investiga’ion of the Katyn Forest Mas- 
sacre: 

CoLD-BLOODED MASSACRE 

The dramatic scene portrayed before Con- 
gress on Wednesday of the masked witness 
telling of wholesale murder by the Russian 
Government should be flashed in flaming 
colors throughout the world to give a true 
picture of the bestial level to which the 
gangsters in Moscow have fallen. In that 
scene a man wearing a white mask that cov- 
vered his entire head told Congress of that 
one wild night in 1839 when he saw the Rus- 
sians murder in cold blood 200 Polish of- 
ficers. All down history, even taking in 
Dachau, one would find it difficult to find a 
more horrendous deed. 

The man in the mask seemed all the more 
mysterious because he could speak only in 
Polish. He told how he and two companions 
hiding in a tree, after escaping from a Rus- 
sian prison camp, saw the landscape brilli- 
antly illuminated by floodlights and 100 
yards away they looked on in horror where 
the Russians had 200 men bound and gagged. 
Some of the men were shot and others were 
simply kicked and beaten and thrown still 
alive into an open grave. That there were 
200 of them he was able to crtify because 
the Russians brought the victims up two 
at a time, thereby enabling the witnesses 
to count them accurately. 

The Pole who testified did not tell any- 
thing about himself. He dared not; he even 
had to hide his identity behind the big mask 


for fear the Russian underground here might 
get him or report him back to Moscow where 
means would be found to take vengeance on 
his family. But the committee had exam- 
ined him thoroughly in private and they 
were convinced of his veracity. 

We believe his story absolutely because 
frequently prominent Poles and Czechoslo- 
vakians have come to the office of the Post 
and have shown us letters from friends at 
home, some from school teachers and pro- 
fessional men, who have written to America 
telling of the fearful regime under which 
they live. Scarcely a day or night passes, 
they say, that an armed guard of the secret 
police does not come to a neighbor's house 
to take a husband or a son from his family, 
and that is the last they ever see of him. 

Resistance is, of course, impossible under 
present conditions, but we may well wonder 
if the secret service of the U. N. should not 
appropriate funds to build up a fighting 
underground in these countries which have 
been forced to become satellites of Moscow. 
In Poland and Czechoslovakia, especially, 
millions of gallant people are burning w!th 
resentment against the little group of Rus- 
sian gangsters who have not only deprived 
them of the national freedom for which they 
fought so valiantly for centuries, but hounds 
them to death by the thousands for no other 
offense than being suspect of wishing for the 
restoration of their national freedom. 

That kind of regime cannot go on forever. 
These gangsters with their dreaded secret 
police and terroristic methods may think 
they are solidly entrenched. But the Rus- 
sian czars with centuries of rule behind them 
were ousted by revolution, and it can happen 
again. The flaming spirit of the great Polish 
and Czech patriots of the last several cen- 
turies is still smoldering and burning, and 
the day will come when these gallant peoples 
will again be free. 


Jakebox Bill \ 
EXTENSION OF eee oe 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSC OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Fébruary 14, 1952 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
H. R. 5473 (JuKEBox Brit)—SummMary or 
at HrarIncs Berore Suscom- 
MITTre OF HovUse Jupiclaky COMMITTEE, 
Ocroser 25, 1951; Pesruaky 4, 6, anv 7, 1952 
I. SUMMARY OF BILL 
The fundamental purpose of H. R. 5473 is 
to plug the existing loophole in the Copy- 
—_ Act which makes possible the playing 
musical compositions for 
ssedt adenine music machines (so- 
called jukeboxes) without the consent of 
and without compensation to the proprietor 
of the copyright (the composer or his agent) . 
The Copyright Act at present provides that 
the playing of a recording in a jukebox at 
a place where no admission foe is charged 
is not a public performance for profit. ‘This 
means that the copyright proprietor cannot 
control such uses of his composition nor 
share in the pecuniary returns from such 
uses, 


The bill would make the rendition of a 
copyrighted composition on a jukebox a 
public performance for profit, as is the case 
with other types of rendition. - 

If this provision were to stand by itself, 
owners or operators of jukeboxes would be 
compelled to obtain licenses in advance to 
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use records of any particular song, and to 
negotiate with the copyright owners as to 
royalty payments. 

In some cases, individual jukebox owners 
might find it hard or prefer not to obtain 
such advance licenses for all the music to 
be played in their jukeboxes. Therefore, the 
bill has two special provisions: 

1. The obligation to obtain a license or 
pay royalties does not fall on any person 
who owns or operates only one jukebox in 
a place to which no admission is charged; 

2. A person who owns or operates more 
than one jukebox and therefore must ob- 
tain a license and pay royalties may, if he 
elects, use records in the jukebox without 
first obtaining a license, provided that he 
subsequently pays a 1-cent-per-week royalty 
to the composer of every copyrighted compo- 
sition on each record inserted in any partic- 
ular jukebox. 


TI. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Representative Hucu D. Scott, JR., on 
February 7, 1951, introduced a bill (H. R. 
2465) calling for an outright repeal of the 
jukebox exemption. 

Senator Kerauver, on May 28, 1951, intro- 
duced a more detailed bill (S. 1553) in the 
Senate calling for the removal of the juke- 
box exemption accompanied by special pro- 
visions for a single owner and for a statutory 
royalty. 

After studying the Kefauver bill, I felt 
that a similar bill should be brought before 
the House Judiciary Committee. However, I 
felt that the Kefauver bill could be simpli- 
fied. H. R. 5473, which I introduced on 
September 25, 1951, was designed to retain 
the essential provisions of the original Ke- 
fauver bill in a simplified form. 

On September 27, 1951, Senator Keravver 
introduced another bill (S. 2186) which is 
the counterpart of H. R. 5473. 

On October 25, 1951, a hearing was held 
on H. R. 5473 before Subcommittce No. 3 of 
the House Judiciary Committee. I had hoped 
that all witnesses, pro and con, would be 
heard on that date. However, a representa- 
tive of .Le Jukebox manufacturers and juke- 
box operators reported that his clients were 
not ready and requested an opportunity to 
testify later. Hearings for that purpose 
were held February 4, 6, and 7 at which 
approximately 60 witnesses representing all 
segments of the industry testified in oppo- 
sition. Opportunity for rebuttal was af- 
forded proponents. 

Since there was voluminous testimony— 
some of it repetitive—the following sum- 
mary may prove of use to committee mem- 
bers. 


Til, WITNESSES AND STATEMENTS AT FIRST 
HEARING, OCTOBER 25, 1951 


At the previous hearing on October 25, 11 
witnesses were heard in person, all but one 
of whom testified were in favor of the bill. 

Received into the record were written 
statements from Senator KEFAvuver, various 
composers and authors including Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, Richard Rodgers, and Irving 
Berlin, the president of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
the Department of State, the Librarian of 
Congress, and the Register of Copyrights. 

% The following witnesses testified for the 
ill: 

John Schulman, counsel, Authors’ League 
of America, Inc.; counsel, Songwriters’ Pro- 
tective Association. 

Otto A. Harbach, president, American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP). 

Sidney W. Wattenburg, general counsel, 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association, 
Inc.; general counsel, National Music Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

Pred E. Ahlert, former president, ASCAP. 

Herman Finkelstein, general attorney, 
ASCAP. 

Bob Merrill, songwriter; member, ASCAP. 
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Joan Whitney, 
member, ASCAP. 

Julius M. Collins, sales manager, ASCAP. 

Arthur E. Farmer, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc. 

Samuel Jesse Buzzell, Federal Bar Associ- 
ation of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. 


Iv. SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY AT FIRST HEARING 


The proponents of the bill would prefer 
that the jukebox exemption be simply re- 
pealed, leaving to copyright proprietors and 
juke-box operators the opportunity to ne- 
gotiate license agreements, as is now done 
by radio and TV stations, hotels, dance halls, 
etc. However, they recognize the force of 
the argument that in some cases it might 
be difficult for and burdensome on an in- 
dividual jukebox operator who owns or op- 
erates only one jukebox to find and obtain 
licenses from the copyright proprietors of all 
music on all records in demand by the pa- 
trons of taverns and other establishments 
where juke boxes are located. Therefore, 
they acquiesce in the proposal to exempt 
persons who have an interest in one and 
only one machine. And they acquiesce in 
the proposal to permit any operator, in a 
place to which there is no admission fee, to 
use a record in a jukebox without advance 
permission provided he later pays a low roy- 
alty fixed by the statute. They suggest that 
just as most record manufacturers obtain 
licenses from copyright proprietors, with the 
statutory royalty figure operating as a ceil- 
ing and not as a floor for the royalty nego- 
tiated in such license, so jukebox opera- 
tors might elect to negotiate advance li- 
censes, relying on the 1-cent royalty pro- 
posed in this bill as a ceiling on what the 
copyright proprietor can demand. 

The proponents of the bill are not so much 
interested in the precise details as in the 
principle of plugging the loophole that now 
exists for jukebox operators. Their argu- 
ments for repeal of the exemption may be 
included under four principal points: (1) 
The exemption is an anachronism; (2) it is 
@ paradox; (3) it is discriminatory against 
other users for profit who pay royalties to 
the composer, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion and carried out by the Congress; (4) 
it is inherently unfair to the composer, 
These principal points support either an out- 
right repeal of the exemption or a repeal ac- 
companied by conditions such as are con- 
tained in the bill. 

1. The jukebox exemption now contained 
in the Copyright Act is an anachronism. 
It was inserted in the 1909 Copyright Act at 
a time when the phonograph was in a primi- 
tive state and no one could visualize the vast 
dimensions to which the jukebox industry 
would grow. 

The historical background of the present 
exemption is worth considering. 

The composer of a musical composition 
was first given the exclusive right of pub- 
lic performance by act of Congress in 1897. 
As originally granted, this right was not lim- 
ited to public performances for profit. Thus, 
it appeared that a composer was adequately 
protected against any form of unauthorized 
use of the fruits of his genius and endeavor. 

But technological developments cast doubt 
on the extent of the composer's rights. For 
example, in 1908 while the Congress was 
considering codification and modernization 
of all copyright statutes, the Supreme Court 
held that the manufacture of a phonograph 
recording was not an infringement of the 
rights of the copyright owner. 

When the 1909 Copyright Act was passed, 
three features particularly relevant to the 
present bill were incorporated: 

(a) The exclusive right of the composer of 
& musical composition to perform the com- 
position publicly was confirmed, but the 
language was limited to public performances 
“for profit.” 


songwriter; publisher; 


(b) In addition to performance rights, 
the composer was given rights with respect 
to the manufacture of recordings of his com- 
position, but as a compromise, it was pro- 
vided that once the copyright proprietor had 
made or permitted someone to make a re- 
cording of the composition, anyone else 
might do so simply by paying a 2-cent royalty 
for each recording. 

(c) To the 1909 act was appended a pro- 
vision that “the reproduction or rendition of 
a musical composition by or upon coin-oper- 
ated machines shall not be deemed a public 
performance for profit unless a fee is charged 
for admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs.” 

The reason for the exemption for rendi- 
tions on coin-operated machines is appar- 
ently not made clear in the legislative his- 
tory of the Copyright Act. The sale of sheet 
music was then the chief index of a song’s 
popularity, and the chief source of revenue 
to the composer. No one then contemplated 
the advent and subsequent great expansion 
of the jukebox industry and its exploitation 
of the product of the Nation’s songwriters. 
At that time, it is argued, the typical coin- 
operated machine was in the so-called penny 
arcade where a person, admitted free, would 
deposit 1 penny in a machine and listen 
through earphones to a short recording. 
Other coin-operated machines simply repro- 
duced the sounds of a single instrument, such 
as the player piano, the melodeon, or the 
banjo. Just as television during its experi- 
mental days was exempted by the composers 
themselves, so coin-operated machines were 
exempted by Congress in their experimental 
stage. An exemption decreed against the 
background of the penny arcade is wholly 
inappropriate for the days of the neon light, 
— loud-speaker, and the 100-selection juke- 

OX. 

2. The jukebox exemption is an anomaly 
without basis in reason: 

Music is played on a jukebox when a 
patron of the establishment where the juke 
box is located deposits a coin in the box, 
usually a nickel 

If the jukebox is in a place to which an 
admission fee is charged, then the present 
exemption does not apply. If a man who 
runs a dance hall charges an admission fee, 
the music on the jukebox is not exempt. If 
he charges no admission fee but relies on his 
sales of food and drink to make his profit, 
the jukebox is exempt even though it is an 
attraction which draws the patrons to buy 
the food and drink. 

If a restaurant, ice-cream parlor, or tavern 
proprietor uses a phonograph which is not 
coin-operated, the playing of music on that 
phonograph is a public performance for profit 
whether or not an admission fee is charged to 
the establishment. If a dance-hall proprietor 
has a dance band which plays live music, the 
playing of that music is a public performance 
for profit whether or not a fee is charged for 
admission to the establishment. 

The paradox of the present jukebox ex- 
emption is that in the very situation where 
the patron’s deposit of the coin itself shows 
clearly that someone is deriving money di- 
rectly from the performance of a musical 
composition in a public place, the copyright 
proprietor of that composition is barred 
from asserting that the performance is for 
profit or from participating in the proceeds 
derived from the performance. 

The machine is usually owned by an out- 
side operating and service concern which 
makes an arrangement with the proprietor 
of the establishment where it is located. The 
proceeds from the playing of the music are 
usually split between the proprietor of the 
establishment where the jukebox is located 
and the person who operates and services the 
machine. 

Whether the proprietor of the establish- 
ment owns the machine or not, whether he 
has any interest in the money deposited or 
not, someone makes a profit from the playing 
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of the record. In most cases at least two 
persons make a profit. Even if the proprietor 
of the establishment gets no share of the 
proceeds, he profits because the machine it- 
self attracts patrons to his establishment. 
If he gets a share of the proceeds, he gets 
additional profit. Where, as is usual, the 
machine is owned and/or operated and serv- 
iced by someone else, that other person de- 
rives profit from the music by taking all or a 
part of the money deposited. 

3. The exemption of the jukebox is dis- 
criminatory to other users of copyrighted 
music: 

Thus, as a factual matter, the performance 
of a record on a jukebox is a public perform- 
ance and a profitable performance. 

If the owner of a dance hall or restaurant 
Plays a recording on a phonograph for the 
pleasure of his patronage but the phonograph 
is not coin-operated, he must obtain a license 
and contribute to the reward of the composer, 
or be an infringer. 

If a musical composition is played by an 
orchestra in a public place for profit, it is an 
infringement of the copyright unless the 
establishment has obtained a license and 
contributed to the reward of the composer. 

If a song is played by an orchestra on the 
radio, it is an infringement of the copyright 
unless the radio station has obtained a license 
and contributed to the reward of the com- 
poser. 

If a recording of a song is played on a 
phonograph in a radio station and trans- 
mitted over the air, it is an infringement of 
the copyright unless the radio station has 
obtained a license and contributed to the 
reward of the composer. 

But if a song is played on a coin-operated 
jukebox, a copyright owner has no rights 
whatsoever unless he can show that a fee 
was charged for admission to the place where 
the jukebox stands. 

A person who buys a record for use in his 
home on his own phonograph pays a price 
which includes the royalty paid by the record 
manufacturer. A person who buys a record 
for use in a jukebox pays no more than the 
private retail consumer; usually, as a large 
purchaser, he pays less. In any event, his 
sole contribution to the reward of the com- 
poser is in the royalty paid by the record 
manufacturer, and on that basis, he pays no 
more than a person who plays the music for 
pleasure and not for profit. 

Every user of a musical composition, pub- 
licly and for profit, except the owner of a 
jukebox, pays his fair share of the reward 
which the Constitution stipulates and the 
Congress has decreed for the owner of the 
composition. The jukebox gets a discrimi- 
natory free ride. The juke loophole seems 
all the more incredible when one considers 
that the only comparable exemption is for 
the performance of religious music by school 
or church choruses under section 104 of the 
Copyright Act. 

4. As a matter of justice and fair deal- 
ing, the jukebox industry should contribute 
to the welfare of the composers on whose 
product they depend and thrive. 

The reason for giving to authors and com- 
posers exclusive rights under the Copyright 
Act is to carry out the purpose of the con- 
stitutional provisions on copyrights, to en- 
courage the creative arts and to provide in- 
centives to creative artists. 

The jukebox industry breeds on the work 
of such creators. The essential fact is that 
the jukebox industry gets a free ride. 
Aside from the fact that any free ride means 
that paying passengers must pay more, it is 
inherently unfair to the composer that his 
song can be exploited by a special group 
without his permission and with any rec- 
ompense to him for such exploitation. 


Vv. TESTIMONY OF OPPONENT 


Mr. Kenneth Raine testified in opposition 
to the bill, on behalf of Columbia, Capitol, 
RCA Victor, MGM, and Decca Records. He 
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summarized his own testimony as follows: 
“(1) Coin machines are important and sub- 
stantial users of popular phonograph rec- 
ords. Important because of the public's wide 
interest in this kind of entertainment, and 
because coin machines introduce new, pop- 
ular music; substantial, because they Use 
many popular records. If the cost of such 
records is to jump 50 percent, this source of 
sales may dry up. (2) People who sing and 
play on phonograph records, as well as those 
who write the words and music, are paid on 
the basis of sales. Their income will rise or 
fall with sales. Any bill which will reduce 
phonograph record sales is harmful to 
everyone in the music and record business. 
(3) Record companies and their employees 
will suffer directly from reduced sales for 
coin machines. (4) The coin machine is a 
real source of wholesome entertainment. It 
furnishes music where young people want 
to hear it. Its good effects should not be 
destroyed.” 


VI. WITNZSSES AND STATEMENTS AT SECOND 
HEARINGS FEBRUARY 4, 6, AND 7, 1952 


Opposing witnesses included manufactur- 
ers of coin-operated automatic phonographs, 
distributors, a score of operators, and spokes- 
men for various trade associations. The 
trade associations represented included the 
Music Operators of America and various 
State operators’ groups, such as the Cali- 
fornia Tavern Association. 

The major witnesses testifying against the 
bill were Hammond Chaffetz, representing 
four manufacturers of coin-operated ma- 
chines; Theodore Herz, of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co.; Ray S. Adams, of the California Tav- 
ern Association; George A. Miller, president 
of the Music Operators of America; Sydney 
Levine, counsel for the Music Operators of 
America; David Rockola, president of Rock- 
ola Manufacturing Corp.; Representative 
George P. Miller, Democrat, California; 
Barney Young, of Denton & Haskins Corp. 
and Gem Music Corp; and Gloria Parker, 
song writer. 

Witnesses testifying in favor of the bill 
were Senator Estes Kefauver, Democrat, 
Tennessee; Capt. Leroy Anderson, United 
States Army, composer; Fred E. Ahlert, past 
president of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers; Herman 
Finkelstein, general attorney, ASCAP, and 
Oscar Cox, counsel, ASCAP; Hoagy Car- 
michael, composer; Sylvia Dee, author and 
composer; Sidney Wattenberg, counsel for 
Music Publishers Protective Association; 
Arthur Fisher, Registrar of Copyrights. 

James O. Donovan, chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the National 
Licensed Beverage Association, endorsed the 
provisions of H. R. 5473 exempting owners of 
a single jukebox and placing a statutory 
limit on amount of royalties, but suggested 
an amendment prohibiting jukebox opera- 
tors from passing along the royalty payments 
to location owners, 


VIl, SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Kerauver, one of the original 
sponsors of the bill and formerly chairman 
of the Senate Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, said that his committee found con- 
vincing evidence that organized criminal 
gangs are infiltrating into many legitimate 
businesses, including a large number of juke- 
box operating companies. The Senate com- 
mittee found a natural affinity of under- 
world characters for the distribution and op- 
eration of coin-operated machines. Juke- 
box and cigarette-vending machine distribu- 
tion was usually the front employed by 
hoodlums for the illegal distribution of pin- 
ball and slot machines. Based on evidence 
uncovered by the Senate Crime Committee, 
Senator Keravvrr said that ample evidence 
now exists that “many large jukebox operat- 


ing concerns are controlled by some of the 
country’s most vicious criminal elements. 
They operate their jukeboxes in true gang- 
ster fashion establishing mutually exclusive 
territories, falsifying records of their re- 
cetpts, amd policing their jurisdiction by 
brute force.” 

While stating his belief that there are 
many honest and law-abiding Jukebox op- 
erators and distributors, Senator Krravuver 
introduced evidence gathered by the Senate 
Crime Committee showing widespread gang- 
ster control of the Jukebox industry in New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, Penn- 
sy!vania, Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Arizona, and other States. 

Senator Keravuver pointed out that these 
gangsters do not operate jukeboxes for the 
benefit of tavern and drug-store owners. On 
the contrary, they stake out territories of 
control for themselves, force taverns and 
similar establishments within their terri- 
tories to take juke boxes on dictated terms 
and even enlist the aid of corrupt officials 
in enforcing their will. 

Senator Keravuver stated that by requiring 
the jukebox industry to obtain licenses or 
pay royalties for recorded music, its opera- 
tions for the first time will be exposed to 
public inspection, and many of its charac- 
teristics will become clear for the first time 
to law-enforcement officials. The under- 
world characters who have muscled their 
way into the jukebox industry will either 
have to submit to public inspection of their 
activities or they will have to withdraw. 
Either choice will be a pet gain for the hon- 
est people of this country, Senator KErauver 
affirmed. 

Spokesmen for the opposition vehemently 
denied any first-hand knowledge of the 
existence of these tie-ups between gangster 
elements and certain jukebox operations, 
despite the voluminous evidence taken by 
the Senate Investigating Committee under 
oath. Without exception, individual oper- 
ators and distributors of these machines who 
testified before the committee appeared to 
be reputable, honest, and law-abiding citi- 
zens, and in many instances were active in 
charitable and social affairs in their com- 
munities. 


VIII. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE BILL 

The arguments against the bill may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Coin-operated music machines were 
known to Congress when it considered the 
1909 Copyright Act: 

Sidney Levine, counsel for the Music Oper- 
ators of America and Hammond Chaffetz, 
counsel for the manufacturers, testified that 
various coin-operated devices were widely 
used in the first decade of the century, and 
that therefore, Congress intended to have 
the exemption apply to the jukeboxes of 
today 


2. The payment of royalties of 1 cent per 
composition per week required under the bill 
will prove burdensome to the operators and 
will drive many of them out of business: 

Evidence adduced included the following: 

(a) There are about 10,000 juke box 
operators throughout the country 
a total number of machines estimated at 
400,000 and up. The operators purchase juke 
boxes from distributors, place them in res- 
taurants, drug stores, taverns, candy shops, 
bus stations, etc., and split the receipts with 
the location owners. 

(b) A typical operator, according to the 
accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse, oper- 
ated about 60 machines and grossed in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 (based on total num- 
ber of nickels deposited in the machines by 
the public, or $63,000,000 for all the 1,598 
operators in the survey). Spokesmen for the 
opposition calculated the average operator 
would be Mable for payments totaling $1,560 
a year. This is based upon the royalty rights 
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provided in the bill H.R. 5473 and assumes 
that the average operator has 50 machines 
holding on the average 30 records per 
machine. 

(c) The figures for the gross receipts of 
the typical operator were taken from replies 
to a questionnaire sent a group of operators 
by the Jukebox Manufacturers and Oper- 
ators Association. Price, Waterhouse pre- 
pared the questionnaire in consultation with 
counsel for manufacturers and operators and 
tabulated the results. 

Price, Waterhouse computed a margin of 
$4.835 a year for the average operator (after 
a deduction of an undefined expense item) 
but before owners’ withdrawals. This would 
be an average profit margin of 24.4 percent 
of the operators’ share of the revenue which 
amounts to about $20,000 a year. 

3. Jukebox operators now pay for the 
music they use in the form of the 2 cents 
statutory royalties imposed upon the record 
manufacturer since 1909: 

Under the statute, the record manufac- 
turer pays the composer and the publisher 
up to 2 cents per record for the right to 
record a musical work. Thus the jukebox 
operator is already subject to a royalty of 
4 cents per record payable to authors and 
composers. Assuming that in 1952 juke 
boxes will purchase 50,000,000 records, the 
total statutory royalties which the authors, 
composers, and publishers will be entitled to 
collect under the present law, will be 
$2,000,000 from jukeboxes alone. 

4. Popularity of songs is due to exploita- 
tion by jukebox operators: 

The jukebox is the greatest agency for 
popularizing music. Since jukebox opera- 
tors are contributing to the widespread dis- 
semination of works of composers and au- 
thors, therefore they should not be com- 
pelled to pay a royalty for public perform- 
ance for profit. 

5. The provisions of the pending bill would 
be difficult to administer and are imprac- 
tical: 

The operators would be required to file 
monthly reports to copyright owners and 
make a monthly payment. Individual op- 
erators testified that they would be com- 
pelled to take blanket licenses from all per- 
forming right societies and independent 
composers, or to keep elaborate records and 
make individual payment to individual copy- 
right owners. 

1x. REBUTTAL 


In rebuttal to the arguments of the op- 
ponents, the proponents testified concerning 
each of these points. 

1. Coin-operated music machines were 
known to Congress, when it considered the 
1909 Copyright Act: 

Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, 
testified that the status of the industry has 
undergone drastic technical changes since 
the enactment of the exemption. Moreover, 
there is doubt whether the playing of music 
over such devices then constituted a public 
performance for profit, as the sound trans- 
mission was through ear phones. The inven- 
tion of electrical which makes 
possible the jukebox of today, did not oc- 
cur until 1928. Today 99 percent of the use 
of jukeboxes is public and can be heard 
simultaneously by large groups of people. 

A perusal of the music trade journals of 
the day, according to Mr. Pisher, makes clear 
that the coin-operated music devices was 
then of little consequence. The congres- 
sional committee (Currier committee) in 
reporting out the bill in 1909 made no refer- 
ence to coin-operated machines or jukeboxes 
and regarded playing devices used in “penny 
parlors” as an advertising medium. Mr. 
Fisher agreed that it violates the intent 
of Congress to say that anything which is as 
public in its nature as the present-day per- 
formance in a jukebox would not have been 
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deemed by Congress as a public performance 
for profit; what Congress had before it in 
1909 could be regarded not to be such a per- 
formance. 

2. The payment of royalties will prove bur- 
densome to the operators and drive many of 
them out of business: 

The operators based their argument on 
inability to pay upon a 50-50 split of reve- 
nues with location owners. In fact, a dif- 
ferent split of revenue appears to b rather 
uniform throughout the industry. Instead 
of a 50-50 split, 60 or 70 percent for the 
operator and 30 to 40 percent for the loca- 
tic. owner is more common, according to 
James Donovan, representing the National 
Licensed Beverage Association. Mr. Donovan 
testified moreover, that in many instances 
the operator receives a flat minimum guar- 
antee from the location owner before divid- 
ing the gross receipts. It also appears to be 
common practice for the operator to take 
out all local and State license fees, as well 
as local, State, and Federal taxes before the 
division is made. 

Operators pleaded that expenses leave 
them inadequate margin with which to pay 
royalties, adducing statistics compiled from 
records of selected operators by the firm of 
Price, Waterhouse. However, Price, Water- 
house did not examine the records of any 
of the operators, and the results were based 
solely on the information furnished the ac- 
counting firm by the operators themselves. 

Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, of the House 
Judiciary Committee, called into question 
the nature of the information submitted, 
pointing out that the questions eliciting in- 
formation on expenses contained no instruc- 
tions as to what could or could not be prop- 
erly regarded as expenses. Mr. CELLER noted 
that Price, Waterhouse simply accepted the 
answers to these questions on expenses with- 
out going behind the information to de- 
termine how it was arrived it. Confidential 
information submitted to committee mem- 
bers by Herman Finkelstein, ASCAP general 
attorney, indicated that several operators 
who pleaded inability to pay had net worth of 
six figures. 

3. Jukebox operators now pay for the 
music they use in the form of recording 
royalties collected by the record manufac- 
turer. 

Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, 
pointed out that the payment of the record- 
ing right by the manufacturer does not free 
the comm2rcial user of music from the obli- 
gation to pay for the performance of that 
music. Radio stations also use recordings 
and yet are obligated to pay for public per- 
formances. Ali other commercial users of 
music with the exception of jukeboxes have 
a similar obligation. 

The purchase of sheet music does not en- 
title the purchaser to perform that music 
for profit. Sales of sheet music or records 
may be for limited personal use or home use 
but the performances are the performances 
of an important commercial industry. There 
are situations where royalties to reward the 
creator must come out of the industry that 
makes the money out of his works. 

In order to protect the property of the 
copyright owner, Congress separated the per- 
forming right from the manufacturing 
right. The basic theory was this: When a 
song is put on a record and played in the 
home it was not a »ublic performance for 
profit, therefore, the home user should not 
pay a performance right; on the other hand, 
if the same record was used over the radio 
or in a restaurant or dance hall, the user 
should pay for the performance right. 

Mr. Fisher noted that the 2 cents manu- 
facturing fee is by and large not today col- 
lected in full. The tendency is for the manu- 
facturer to pay down to 1% cents per rec- 
ord. In 1909 a ceiling was put on such reve- 


nue by statute. Since that time, every other 
item has gone up but the royalties to copy- 
right owners. It is clear that authors and 
composers need greater compensation. It 
would be inapppropriate to saddle the home 
user of records with these higher royalties, 
but it would be fair to ask the industry that 
is making a substantial profit to contribute 
its share toward rewarding the composers 
and authors without whose creations the 
juke box industry could not survive. 

It was testified that the average jukebox 
operator (Price, Waterhouse study) had a 
gross take of more than $644 per machine 
per year before dividing receipts with the 
tavern owners. A charge of $30 a machine 
against the gross of $644 does not appear to 
be out of line. 

4. Popularity of songs is due to exploita- 
tion by jukebox operators: 

Mr. Hoagy Carmichael, among others, 
pointed out that, if this argument were valid, 
brcadcasters would pay copyright owners 
nothing and the record companies would pay 
nothing because both contribute substanti- 
ally to the success of musical works. The 
greatest impetus to the success of musical 
compositions is usually given by the pub- 
lisher who has copies of the works made and 
who arranges for its performance and the 
manufacturer of the record. The record 
company, in turn, engages artists, arranges 
for recording and is naturally interested as 
is the publisher, in making a profit on his 
investment. 

The publisher and recording company 
make substantial investments in records in 
order to make profits. For this privilege they 
pay a royalty. The jukebox operator nat- 
urally operates for purpose of profit and 
should not be put in a favored class. Ac- 
tually the jukebox operators do not take 
the same risks as do the publisher and manu- 
facturer, because jukebox operators gen- 
erally wait until there is some demand for 
a record before performing it. 

Mr. Arthur Fisher emphasized the obser- 
vation of Congressman Crumpacker that if 
it is a fact that the jukeboxes popularized 
certain music, it follows that the jukebox 
industry must itself be the principal market 
for that type of composition, and therefore 
chou!d assume its share of royalty payments. 

5. The provisions of the bill would be dif- 
ficult to administer, and are impractical: 

If this bill is passed, proponents visualize 
that the performing rights societies would 
issue blanket licenses, obviating a need for 
filing monthly reports with copyright own- 
ers and keeping books on recordings used, 

The system of licensing of other com- 
mercial users of music—radio stations, tav- 
erns, restaurants, night clubs, dance halls, 
etc.—established by the performing rights 
societies has worked very well without a 
burden to the licensee, with little bookkeep- 
ing required of general users of music, 
There is, on the whole, general satisfaction 
with the present licensing methods of estab- 
lishments similar to Jukebox locations. 


X. POSITION OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, ap- 
peared in person to reiterate his support of 
the bill. He pointed out that there are few 
organizations that have been subjected to as 
much scrutiny as ASCAP, which performs a 
very valueble function not only for creative 
composers and song writers but also for 
users. 

Mr. Fisher quoted estimates that there are 
about 600,000 coin-operated phonographs 
currently in use in the United States, and 
that estimated production of new machines 
in 1947 was 80,000: (1) He contended that 
the jukebox industry could make the neces- 
sary adjustments to permit the payment of 
performing royalties to copyright owners. 
Pointing to the increase in the price of juke 
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boxes of from 175 percent to 250 percent in 
the last decade; (2) Mr. Fisher indicated that 
the cost of the machine to the operator could 
be reduced substantially by a simplification 
of design and the elimination of the unnec- 
essary expensive accoutrements without in- 
juring the quality of the transmission. He 
said that the principle of a collection of 
royalties based upon the use of music is 
as sound in the jukebox industry as it is in 
the radio industry. 

Mr. Fisher stated that the jukebox indus- 
try is really dominated by the manufacturers, 
and that consequently the obligation should 
be a first charge on the jukebox industry 
to pay royalties. Payment of such royalty 
would prompt adjustments at all levels from 
manufacturing, distribution, and servicing, 
thus enabling the operator to pay without 
driving him out of business. Mr. Fisher 
added that just as the jukebox industry 
has made its adjustments to the increase 
in the cost of records, needles, higher taxes, 
higher wage rates, and greater repair bills so 
could it make the necessary adjustments, 
to the payment of the performance royalty. 

(1) Estimated production in 1947, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, was 
99,000 new machines, with a manufacturers’ 
value of $49,813,000. 

(2) This compares with an increase in the 
price of radio-receiving sets in the same pe- 
riod of about 70 percent and a decline of 
about 235 percent in the price of television 
sets since 1948 (industry sources). 

Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
had previously joined in support of the bill, 
urging the anomaly in the law favoring the 
coin-operating machines be eliminated en- 
tirely. Dr. Evans was prepared to consider 
modification of this position, and to make 
suggestions to clear up certain ambiguities 
in the pending legislation. 

The Department of State also previously 
advised the Judiciary Committee that in its 
opinion the bill does contribute to the bet- 
terment of international relations in the 
copyright field by providing for payment to 
composers of musical works for performance 
for profit on coin-operated machines. Ona 
number of occasions in the past the De- 
partment has received complaints from for- 
eign governments and their citizens, particu- 
larly Latin America, concerning the present 
situation in which no such payment is pro- 
vided, together with accusations that this 
treatment is essentially a form of piracy of 
their works. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS TO 2 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
our citizens like to keep themselves in- 
formed of what is happening in govern- 
ment. When it comes to the budget they’ 
are frightened cway from seeking much 
information, not by its tremendous total 
amount, but b; the weight and length 
of the document and its high selling 
price. 

Our people need not forego that in- 
formation, if they really want it. 

The Bureau of the Budget has issued 
a fine, short, 44-page summary, which 
can be bought for 20 cents from the 
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Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The facts will enable him to see the 
positive story of how the 1953 budget 
meets our security needs, holds non- 
defense expenditures to a minimum, 
but does not practice the false economy 
of crippling essential civilian programs. 
It gives facts which debunk the charges 
that the budget is too big for our econ- 
omy and that it is padded with nonessen- 
tial Fair Deal measures. It tells where 
the money comes from, how it will be 
spent, and compares it, item by item, 
with previous years. 

Some of the key facts with page ref- 
erences to the Budget in Brief are: 

OVERWHELMING PORTION OF BUDGET FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


At least 85 percent of the $85,400,000,- 
000 budget goes for our present fight for 
security and for past wars: 

Military services (see p.11)------------. 60 
International security (see p. 13) 13 
Veterans’ services and benefits (see p. 

31) 


The cost of security is high. For the 
four items shown above it amounts to 
$457 per capita. 

The total cost, however, is only 25 per- 
cent of the national income. 

In 1945, the peak of World War I, it 
was $654 and 48 percent. These figures 
are derived from figures on pages 36 and 
44, and therefore do not appear as such 
in Budget in Brief. See those pages, how- 
ever, for additional comparisons. 

EVEN THE CIVILIAN PORTION HAS ESSENTIAL 
DEFENSE ITEMS 

The remaining 15 percent is not all 
for civilian services. Security programs, 
such as atomic energy and aid to de- 
fense production, are included (pp. 14— 
33), and are 3 percent of the budget. 
Also, many other civilian activities are 
for defense. For example: Expenditures 
for crime control include money for the 
FBI to protect defense plants against 
sabotage—pege 29; one-third of the 
housing and community development 
funds go for essential defense housing— 
page 25; one-third of the education and 
general research money is to be spent 
for schools in defense areas—page 27. 
NONDEFENSE OR CIVILIAN EXPENDITURES ALREADY 

PARED 

Many of these programs have been cut, 
but not at the expense of the welfare of 
the people or by indulging in the false 
economy of crippling essential services. 
In paring these items the budget distin- 
guished between programs which are 
essential to the Nation and those which 
are merely desirable and therefore post- 


fication—page 21; long-run plans for 
Geveloping natural resources—page 19; 
highway expansion—page 17. 

Increased: Aid to education to be 
doubled to help fight overcrowding and 
low teachers’ salaries—page 27. 

I hope that all who are alarmed at the 
unusual size of this budget will take the 
time to obtain and read a copy of the 
Budget in Brief. 


Address by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
on Military Implications of Atomic 
Energy 


EXTENSION OF nemarn(\) 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous eonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
before the New York Sales Executives 
Club on February 5, 1952, on the subject 
of the military implications of atomic 


not by Russia directly, but by Red China 
and by North Korea, which are satellites of 
Russia. 

Where does that leave us today? It leaves 
us in a situation where, as Mr. Hoover said a 
week ago, we must reevaluate our position. 

When we make a reestimate of our situa- 
tion, we must consider the ever 
military developments. We've always had 
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In 1950 we saw Russia start a war against us 
through means of satellite nations, hiding 
behind those nations and counting very 
definitely on our refusal to increase the size 
of that war. In other words, Russia hoped 
to profit without running the risk of incur- 
ring any penalties. 

That is something that all nations have 
wanted to do. That is what Russia is doing 
today. Now what can we do about it? 

It is my opinion that the first thing we 
must do is to be prepared in our 
as well as in our equipment and in our or- 
ganization. 

What can we do if we are drawn into 
direct armed conflict with Russia? We can 


circles today of thinking about large ground 
armies. 

I'd like to comment at this point on whe 
Mr. Hoover suggested. He stated that our 


. where our great technical capa- 
bilities can be put to best advantage, rather 
than on the ground. Remember that on the 
ground the number of bayonets is of prime 

. But we lose the advantage of 


and why we should wage it if war comes. 
Why shouldn't we adopt the principle of 


pushing 
main reason for using atomic warfare and 


similar weapons, instead of the infantry- 
men, is that we know, and history has proved, 
that it is extremcly difficult to attack Russia 
on the ground. The distances are too great. 








They have a truly elastic defense that has 
repulsed every ground army that has at- 
tempted to penetrate Russia. Hitler did it 
and he got as far as Stalingrad. In World 
War I Hindenburg, the best general on the 
German side, tried on the eastern front for 
several years to make a dent in that tremen- 
dous territory and he was unable to do it. 

The aim of all military operations is to 
destroy the will of the enemy to fight. How 
can we best destroy the will of Russia to 
fight, if fight we must? If war comes, and 
it may well come due to the ambitions and 
the conceit of the group in the Kremlin, the 
way for us to defeat Russia is to make her 
helpless. Her war-making industry must be 
put out of action. It isn’t enough to destroy 
Russians on the front. We can’t shoot fast 
enough to destroy them that way. We must 
get at her war-making potentials. And that 
means destroying her factories and her heavy 
industry. We must go after the oil refineries 
and the factories where the larger parts of 
airplanes are made, and where tanks and 
artillery are made. And that means bomb- 
ing. It means bombing with the most power- 
ful bombs we can get. And that of course 
leads right into atomic warfare. 

We've seen recently in the press a good 
deal of talk about the use of bombs tacti- 
cally. Back in 1945, General Marshall told 
me that he wanted me to be prepared to use 
atomic bombs tactically, in case the Japanese 
successfully resisted a landing. It would 
have been a major operation. It would have 
been to win the war, not merely to inflict 
heavy casualties. The bomb is of such power 
that it must only be used where its weight 
can be felt. A single bomb can destroy large 
areas, no matter what protective measures 
are taken. We know that in Japan, at Naga- 
saki, we destroyed two factories 3 miles apart 
with a bomb that is termed obsolete today. 
The thing to remember about atomic war- 


fare is that it enables us to hit a target that | 


we could not otherwise reach. One atomic 
bomb carried in one plane, if it gets there 
and is dropped on the target, can well do the 
damage of a thousand planes of the same 
size, carrying high-explosive and fire bombs. 
The impact is so overwhelming that actual 
damage on the enemy’s will to fight is of far 
greater importance than the physical damage 
created by the bomb. This kind of bombing 
requires planes that can fly long distances, 
and bombardiers who can hit the target. 
You know that at Bikini, the bombardier 
didn’t hit the target although the target was 
a battleship painted a bright red. He missed 
it by an appreciable distance. Atomic war- 
fare requires continuing training with a spe- 
cialized training organization. It requires 
organization at home that will rival in size 
the wartime Manhattan project or the pres- 
ent Atomic Energy Commission. 

All this means taking full advantage of 
everything that we in the United States are 
best in. To use an example from baseball, 
it is about time we started sending our best 
hitters to the plate to try for home runs in- 
stead of bases on balls. That of course is the 
real philosophy back of the use of the atomic 
bomb. 

When we come to the organization afield, 
just think how little it required for action 
against Japan. We used three planes on 
each of these bombings. 

We need only to get through with one 
plane. That means less than a dozen men. 
ee that to an infantry division in the 

eld. 

We require above all else the technical 
knowledge and the ability possessed by the 
American people, sound decisions in Wash- 
ington and in the manufacturing projects, 
and responsibility in the plane. The deci- 
sions in Washington must be made by men 
who have the essential technical and mili- 
tary background, not by someone who is just 
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another political appointee or by someone 
who has the ear of such an appointee. 

You may wonder just whatI mean. At the 
time we were preparing to bomb Japan we 
had many, many suggestions from many peo- 
ple. There were suggestions that we have a 
demonstration, that we invite Japan to send 
over witnesses so that they could see us set 
one off. They forgot entirely what would 
happen when a plane tried to go in with an 
actual bomb. The atomic weapon requires 
detailed knowledge, both military and tech- 
nical, and it also requires the utmost judg- 
ment and courage in the plane itself. We 
think we have provided for that with the ar- 
rangements made for training after the war. 
But we must remember what happened on 
our second bombing attack on Japan when 
they couldn't see the target. Every precau- 
tion had been taken. We'd sent scouting 
planes over and they had reported perfect 
bombing weather. But the haze was too 
dense. They couldn’t see the target well 
enough to drop the bomb. They had to go 
to an alternate target, Nagasaki. And they 
found Nagasaki cloud covered. 

Right up to a few second before the bomb 
left the plane the weaponeer didn’t know 
whether he was going to have to violate my 
orders deliberately—that all bombing must 
be visual. He knew it was doubtful whether 
there was gas enough to get the plane to 
Okinawa. It takes courage and it takes 
training, and it takes the utmost judgment 
right down from the White House to the men 
in the plane. 

What has kept us from having trouble 
with Russia that would actually have led 
to blows since 1945 has been, in my opinion, 
our possession of the atomic bomb. We've 
had a tremendous advantage. The question 
today is: Are we going to preserve that ad- 
vantage? The atomic bomb will not give us 
an overwhelming superiority for many years 
longer. It may be true that we will have a 
great many more than we have today, but 
we do not know how many Russia will have. 

We must continue to try to bring the 
world to a satisfactory peaceful settlement 
of present troubles. But in all events we 
must remain strong as a Nation, so that we 
will not be attacked. 

I believe that there are certain facts that 
are very important for us to realize. 

The first one is that the United States is 
dangerously extending its economic re- 
sources. 

The second one is that our enemies and 
potential enemies in any part of the world 
will find the United States outmanned. That 
comes about from our policy of military 
containment of Russia. We are disregard- 
ing everything we have known about the ad- 
vantages of an elastic defense and the coun- 
ter attack. We are trying to maintain a 
picket line in full force, instead of being 
prepared to counterattack. In Korea we 
have refused to counterattack. 

The third fact is that the United States 
is apparently committed to military policies 
that do not fully use the great technical re- 
sources of this country. 

And the fourth fact is that too many of 
our basic policies and decisions that are 
military in nature are being made today by 
amateurs, unwilling to accept or even to 
listen to the wisest of military advisers. 

MacArthurs are exceedingly rare in this 
world. To fail to take advantage of their 
wisdom when the country is in the position 
we are told it is in today, is—to be chari- 
table—extremely unwise. 

We have fought two world wars, both 
with the national aim of attaining world 
peace. We have paid heavily for peace, and 
we have failed because we haven't gotten 
that peace. 

I believe the time has come when we must 
reexamine the situation. We must make 
another estimate, and in making that esti- 
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mate, we must be very careful not to base 
it on what somebody did a hundred years ago 
or 50 years ago, or even 5 years ago. We 
must base it on the capabilities of the Amer- 
ican people, taking advantage of our strength 
instead of using our weaknesses. We must 
not count on the number of bayonets we 
can furnish a ground army, but on the tech- 
nical capabilities of an American in uniform 
and the technical capabilities of the Ameri- 
can people and of American industry to 
supply that fighting man with the equip- 
ment he can most effectively use. This will 
enable him not only to defeat an enemy in 
equal strength, but to defeat an enemy who 
outnumbers him a hundred to one—and to 
do it with one-thousandth of the casualties 
that the enemy will suffer. 





Address by Hon. Hugh Butler, of Ne- 
braska, Before the Nebraska Reclama- 
tion Association A 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address which I delivered before the 
Nebraska Reclamation Association on 
February 14. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a real pleasure to be here with you today. 
As you know, Congress is now in session. 
Fortunately, no major votes are scheduled for 
today or the remainder of this week and this 
gives me this opportunity to meet with you. 

Even though this is an election year and 
Iam up for reelection, I believe my first duty 
and responsibility to the people of Nebraska 
is to be on the firing line in Washington. 

But when the opportunity affords for me 
to come home and report to you I am eager 
to take advantage of it. 

You Know of the fight some of us have 
been waging in the Congress to protect the 
rights and privileges of the people against 
encroachment by power-grabbing bu- 
reaucrats. 

We Nebraskans have a high regard for our 
precious heritage. We are thankful to the 
pioneers and long line of builders of this 
great State. We shall not surrender our 
rights to self-annointed planners in Wash- 
ington. 

The most precious material assets we Ne- 
braskans have are our land and our rivers, 
They are the constant source for our strength 
and prosperity. Agriculture is the backbone 
of our national productivity. Unless agri- 
culture is prosperous there can be no na- 
tional prosperity. 

Today, these precious, God-given resources 
are envied by national planners. Efforts are 
being made by alien-minded planners to 
seize control of our means of livelihood. 
They would have blueprinters in Washing- 
ton tell our people of Nebraska what they 
can sow, what they can reap, and at what 
price. 

The agitators for regimentation of our 
people have renewed the discussion and 
argument about the MVA and the Pick- 
Sloan plan. Just lately we have had an- 
other outburst of sniping against our present 
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program. A sample of this sniping was con- 
tained in a speech made a few months ago 
by Senator Huserr Humpnurey, of Minnesota, 
and I would like to take just a minute to 
answer some of his arguments. 

For example, he severely criticized Gar- 
rison Dam in North Dakota, contending it 
Was unnecessary and not worth the money. 
Yet, in practically the next breath, he em- 
phasized the importance of securing the 
maximum quantity of electric power from 
the river. 

Now, the fact is that our present program 
is specifically planned to utilize the storage 
and power-drop possibilities between Fort 
Peck and Sioux City to the greatest feasible 
extent. Between those two points, there is 
approximately 1,000 feet of drop. That 1,000 
feet of drop is the theoretical limit on the 
amount of power that can be obtained from 
the main stream of the river. To secure 
that power, it is necessary to construct a 
chain of dams throughout that stretch of 
the river. Garrison Dam is an essential ele- 
ment in that chain of dams. 

If Garrison Dam were to be struck off the 
plans, it would still be necessary to build a 
dam somewhere in the general vicinity of 
Garrison—or else lose the opportunity of 
using that power potential. I do not believe 
very many people in Nebraska want to throw 
away any potential power. 

Another point of criticism is the charge 
that reservoirs will silt up and become use- 
less within a comparatively few years. That 
is an important problem, and I have checked 
rather carefully into the facts. 

The storage allocations of the six reser- 
voirs on the Missouri itselif (Fort Peck, Gar- 
rison, Oahe, Big Bend, Fort Randall, and 
Gavins Point) are as follows: Dead storage, 
16,750,000 acre-feet; water supply, navigation 
and power storage, 42,500,000 acre-feet; flood 
control storage, 13,915,000 acre-feet; and 
total storage, 73,165,000. All the available 
data indicate that the sedimentation of the 
reservoir capacity of this main stem storage 
system of 73,000,000 acre-feet will be rela- 
tively small, even assuming no improve- 
ment over our present control of soil erosion 
through treatment of land surfaces. 

In 50 years, it is estimated that the volume 
of entrapped sediment in the resorvoirs will 
not exceed 5,780,000 acre-feet, which is only 
about one-third of the dead storage capac- 
ity of the reservoirs. Some of this, of 
course, will settle out above the dead storage 
pools, but the actual impairment will be only 
about 5 percent. 

Long before 50 years have passed, we shall 
have learned more than we now know about 
erosion control, through our soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

I have gone over these points of criticism 
because I believe we ought to be informed 
about them. Actually, I am not too worried 
about the possibility that we will have an 
MVA thrust upon us. Before we become too 
excited at this time about that danger, let 
me review briefly some of the history of that 
controversy. 

When I first became a Member of the Sen- 
ate in 1941, I asked for and was granted the 
privilege of serving on the Senate Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. In 1947, 
when that committee was absorbed by the 
committee now called the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I became the 
first chairman of that larger committee, and 
later, ranking minority member which is 
the position I now hold. Thus, it has been 
my good fortune throughout my service to 
be a member of the committee which handled 
irrigation. As you know, I was one of the 
sponsors of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

At about that time, a Missouri Valley 
authority bill was first pushed for consider- 
ation by Congress. I served on the 4-man 
subcommittee which held hearings on it. 
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The transcript of those hearings covers 700 
pages. They were exceedingly 

one was denied the opportunity to appear 
for or against the bill. At the conclusion 
of our study, we submitted a report against 
the bill in which we condemned the MVA 
in the strongest possible terms and forth- 
rightly endorsed the Pick-Sloan plan. 
Every session since then, there has been 
renewed talk of an MVA and bills have been 
introduced to authorize it. Not a one of 
them has ever gotten out of committee. In 
the meanwhile, work has gone steadily for- 


gress adopted the TVA idea of a coordinated 
plan to cover an entire river basin. But 
Congress stopped there. We realized that we 
could have an effective plan without at the 
same time accepting an authority appointed 
by Washington to control us and our lives. 
We realized we did not need to surrender our 
State-water laws, the control of our prop- 
erties, or the right to control the course 
of construction. 

In other words, we have moved on beyond 
the Valley Authority idea. Under our pres- 
ent plan in the Missouri Basin, we have 
developed a superior type of organization. 
A rather important part of that organiza- 
tion is the Missouri Basin-Inter-Agency 
Committee which was set up under these 
generla policies laid down by Congress. 

We have now a coordinated program which 
is based on cooperation between Federal and 
local agencies, instead of on dictation from 
above. As you know, all appropriations 
must be made by congressional action. 
During the comparatively few years since 
the end of the war, about a half a billion 
dollars has been spent by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to- 
ward completion of their authorized plans, 
while approprations exceeding $1,000,000,000 
are authorized. The whole program is mov- 
ing forward under the firm control of the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile the Department of Agriculture 
now has a comprehensive plan which would 
carry on land treatment in coordination with 
the other approved plans. Its principal ele- 
ments are the expansion of soil-conservation 
benefits, and measures for the stabilization 
of small water courses. We shall need au- 
thorization for more expenditures under it. 
But what it proposes does not require pri- 
marily any new reorganizational legislation. 

As the development proceeds, it is neces- 
sary and desirable to restudy the program 
so as to determine whether the plans are 
really comprehensive, well-integrated, and 
economically sound. In my opinion, the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee has 
been getting at these problems exceedingly 
well. Now the President has appointed a 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission with my 
good friend, Jimmy Lawrence as Chairman, 
which, by the terms of the Executive order, 
is to review existing plans. Let us hope that 
this Commission confines itself to that prop- 
er function, without attempting to tell 
Congress and the Nation that a new form of 
organization should be established to con- 
trol the whole program. Regardless of what 
recommendations the Commission may make, 
remember that determination of policy will 
remain, as always, in the hands of Congress. 

I am summarizing this history because as 

a@ sponsor of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
a@ member of the subcommittee which 
led the original MVA bill, and as a mem- 
of the Senate committee which has guid- 


gees 
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I have lived with it a long time, and I sup- 
pose I have been in closer and more intimate 
contact with it than an’ 

Looking back over 
years, I believe Congress has done a pretty 
good job on the whole. 

It is true that we still hear criticism of 


MVA, but I am not much concerned about 
it. Back in 1945, when our subcommittee 
held its hearings, there was much stronger 
sentiment for an MVA than there is today. 
Today, we have the Pick-Sloan plan already 
well underway with major items under con- 
struction and with some works completed 
and already bringing benefits to the public. 
I feel sure your entire Nebraska delegation 
will continue to stand firm on this issue. 
We have licked the MVA before, and we can 
do it again and again and again, if necessary. 

However, this MVA idea is only one phase 
of a larger problem and a larger danger, 
which is federalization of our water re- 
sources. The contol and the use of the 
water in the Missouri Basin should be in the 
hands of the people and the States of the 
Basin. They should not be controlled pri- 
marily by the Federal Government. 

That is the objection to the whole MVA 
idea. Under an MVA, our water rights might 
not be protected. Under an MVA, our State 
water laws might not be supreme. We 
would not control the power to be gener- 
ated from the dams or be sure that it would 
not be diverted outside the Basin. Your 
representatives in Congress who directly rep- 
resent the people would have little to say 
about the development. 

These same dangers may still threaten us 
from other directions, however, even though 
we continue to reject MVA. For example, 
a few years ago, I found it necessary to in- 
terest myself in the repayment agreements 
which were being negotiated by the Bureau 
of Reclamation with the irrigation districts 
in the Republican River Valley. One such 
contract, as negotiated, would have vested 
water rights in the Secretary of Interior, 
not in the water users. In effect, it would 
have established the Bureau as the agency 
through which the sale of water would 
have been the exclusive right of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Government 
would have become a great utility, and there 
would be no water rights transferrable with 
the title to the irrigated land. Land owners 
would never get title to the water appur- 
tenant to their land, but would forever pay 
a rental to Uncle Sam, as if for a utility 
service. 

That was the principal effect of this con- 
tract, and there were other provisions also, 
which would have made drastic changes in 
western water law procedure. Litigation 
was necessary. In a decision by the district 
court of Red Willow County, the objection- 
able portions of the contract were elimi- 
nated. Our State water law and the water 
rights of farmers were preserved. That 
judicial decision has become historic. If 
the issue had not been fought out, it is a 
fair guess that the original proposals of 
the Bureau of Reclamation would have been 
permitted to go into effect and a far-reach- 
ing precedent toward Federal control would 
have been established. 

We should not permit Federal bureaus to 
ignore our State water law in contracting 
with water users. This is one piece of un- 
finished legislative business which I am 
dedicated to correct. We expect to provide 
a@ statute that will prevent the Secretary of 
the Interior from taking over our water 
rights and constituting himself a utility to 
sell Nebraska water to Nebraska irrigators. 
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With respect to the power to be generated 
by these Missouri Basin dams, recently there 
has been discussion of the danger that our 
Nebraska publicly owned power systems will 
be federalized if they are to secure our share 
of the new power to be generated. I do not 
intend to enter into this particular con- 
troversy at this time. The whole matter is 
still in process of negotiation. Our Nebraska 
systems are represented by men who are fully 
alert to the problems and who are not likely 
to sign their own death warrants. 

I feel sure your congressional delegation 
will be able to block any attempt to federal- 
ize our locally owned public-power systems. 
If the question ever comes to an issue, we 
would introduce and push for legislation, if 
necessary. As a matter of fact, the late 
Senator Wherry and I introduced a bill last 
year which is of considerable importance. 
It would repeal that provision in existing 
law vermitting our power districts to be 
taken over by the Federal Government in 
the future. It is another piece of unfinished 
business which is on my program. 

This bill, as you can see, relates to another 
aspect of the danger of federalization. I 
mention it just to show that your repre- 
sentatives in Congress are fully alert to this 
problem. 

Regarding the problem of the rates to be 
charged for Federal power, it is apparent 
that power plants in the Nebraska system 
are unable to compete with the rate estab- 
lMshed by the Interior Department for the 
Missouri Basin. That is the rate of 5.5 mills 
per kilowatt-hour delivered at load center. 
I have not been convinced that 5.5 mills is 
&@ proper rate. I am advised that this rate 
is only an estimate for interim purposes and 
that no long-time contracts have been made 
on that basis. 

This rate and the allocations of power 
costs have never been submitted to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission nor approved by it 
as required by section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. I intend to see that the 
Nebraska public power systems receive full 
protection of their rights. 

As to the precise rate for the power, no 
one today can say what that should be. We 
must make sure that the rurals and all other 
public power consumers get their electricity 
at absolutely the lowest possible rate. That 
means they should get it at cost, whatever 
that cost may be. 

On the other hand, I do not think the 
REA’s expect to get subsidized power. I un- 
derstand the Nebraska Reclamation Associa- 
tion as well as the National Reclamation 
Association has not approved the use of in- 
terest collected in the power rates as a sub- 
sidy to irrigation costs. It has been held 
by your association that unless this interest 
is paid to the Treasury all taxpayers must 
pay it in increased taxes on their incomes. 
There must be an answer to this sort of 
financing. 

In the past I have pressed for the adop- 
tion of more accurate standards to measure 
the feasibility of water resources projects, 
whether those projects relate to navigation, 
flood control, or irrigation and power. Some 
progress has been made. The President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission sug- 
gested that some standards be accepted and 
used. The measure of the desirability of 
any multiple-purpose project should be rep- 
resented ia a true benefit-cost ratio for it. 
If such a ratio is feasible, the project should 
be approved for developme:it, but not other- 
wise. 

But now a word of caution. I could not, 
with good conscience, promise development 
for prospective irrigation to farmers which 
all other Nebraska farmers would be re- 
quired to subsidize through their taxes. A 
project, to be worth our investment, must 
be proven financially feasible. Whether it 
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be for flood control or for irrigation, the 
benefits must be greater than the costs. If 
the Nation or our State and local govern- 
ments do not observe this law, we will ulti- 
mately become financially insolvent. 

One other point before I close this dis- 
cussion. It has been suggested that the 
States organize into a compact commission 
with power to administer the controls and 
uses of the waters of the basin, assuming 
that an equitable division is made among 
them of such waters. If this is done, it 
May result in effecting an agreement on 
these matters, and also on the division of 
other benefits as well, such as power. But, 
of itself, the compact commission can do 
little to check the drive toward federaliza- 
tion. In the last analysis, Congress has 
proved the bulwark of the rights of our 
States and our people in this matter, and I 
believe it must continue to perform that 
function. 

As we meet here today, our Nation is still 
in the grip of an international emergency 
and a rearmament effort which makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to plan these programs on 
a@ long-term basis and proceed with con- 
struction at the most efficient rate. Under 
the circumstances, I think we are doing 
amazingly well to move forward at present 
rates of development. I anticipate that 
construction will continue to progress, and 
if the international skies clear up a little, 
that it will proceed by leaps and bounds. 

We Nebraskans are going forward planning 
and perfecting our plans for the full develop- 
ment of our water resources. We are en- 
thusiastically cooperating with bordering 
States along the Missouri River for full utili- 
zation of our heritage. 

Our water resources, our farms and fac- 
tories belong to us. We know our local prob- 
lems best. Our people know how best our 
natural resources can be developed for the 
good of our people and we won't stand for 
any dictation by Washington bureaucrats, 
whose only purpose seems to be to grab 
power for themselves and to blueprint the 
lives and activities of our people. 

Many of you, no doubt, have heard me say 
many times through the long struggle for 
home rule in the development of Nebraska’s 
resources, that we have barely scratched the 
surface. Proper development of our water 
resources will change the face of Nebraska 
more completely than any other single ac- 
complishment in our lifetime. 

For the accomplishment of this develop- 
ment I shall continue to give unstinting 
effort. We are closely approaching the time 
when the benefits we have worked for so 
many years will be realized on a really large 
scale, provided we continue to be alert to 
snipers and planners of national socialism. 

With all of us working together for the best 
interests of our State, we shall go forward 
and get the job done. 

My friends, it has been good to be here 
today and while I am here I hope to exchange 
views with as many of you as possible. 
Thanks again. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a Lincoln Day address I delivered at 
the meeting of the Palm Beach County 
Republican Executive Committee, at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., on February 16, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to come to the Sun- 
shine State of Florida and to enjoy the 
wonderful climate and warm hospitality that 
each year attracts so many thousands of 
northern visitors. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
of the privilege of joining the Republicans 
of Palm Beach County in tribute to one of 
the greatest of all Americans, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In commemorating the immortal fame of 
the Great Emancipator, we recall with grat- 
itude his greatest achievement—the preser- 
vation of the Union. This meeting here in 
the Southland has special significance. It 
represents true loyalty to the spirit of our 
Republic—a united Nation of sovereign 
States joined together by indivisible bonds of 
patciotism and devotion to the flag. 

We can pay no greater honor to the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoin than by working 
to strengthen the ideals of freedom which 
he so nobly served. 

Although the State of Florida is repre- 
sented in the United States Senate by two 
Members who are not of my political faith, 
I want to pay my respects to Sprssarp Ho.L- 
LAND and GEORGE SMATHERS. 

Senator HOLLAND was chief executive of 
your State when I served as Governor of 
Pennsylvania. I am proud of the close per- 
sonal friendship that developed between us 
during that period, a friendship which has 
been strengthened by our association in the 
Senate. 

In my opinion there is today one para- 
mount objective for every American, no mat- 
ter whether he is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. That is to rescue the United States 
of America from the strangling grip of the 
Truman socialism and those whose education 
in government was obtained in the Pen- 
dergast institute of political corruption. 

That objective takes us beyond mere po- 
litical considerations. It is more than a 
political issue. It is a great moral issue 
around which we can rally all the decent 
self-respecting God-fearing citizens of our 
Republic, North and South. 

We meet tonight as Americans, under Re- 
publican auspices, to commemorate the il- 
lustrious achievements of one of the found- 
ers of the Republican Party, the first Repub- 
lican President of the United States. But the 
great issue toward which I direct your at- 
tention is not bound by party lines. Party 
labels fall into insignificance when Amer- 
ican principle is involved—when American 
freedom is at stake, as it is today. 

Patriotic, courageous citizens of both par- 
ties are fighting on the side of true Amer- 
icanism. 

Until 20 years ago the American people 
had a choice between two great parties. Both 
were fundamentally sound on the basic phi- 
losophy of the founding fathers, freedom of 
the individual with liberty to fashion his 
own life without Government control or 
interference. 

They differed on the protective tariff and 
other domestic issues but the fundamental 
principles, as embodied in the Constitution, 
were sacred to both parties. 

The election of 1932 gave us the New Deal 
and within a year or two the great Demo- 
cratic Party of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson began to disappear from the Amer- 
ican scene, 
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The whole philosophy and thinking of the 
American people came under the propaganda 
and the influence of the free spenders, the 
economic planners, the so-called intellec- 
tuals, the do-gooders, the parlor pinks, and 
many who gave allegiance, not to the United 
States, but to the Red Communists of So- 
viet Russia. 

These men and women started to remake 
and reshape America. Their pattern was 
state socialism, a system which rejects free- 
dom of the individual, a system that makes 
government the master and not the servant 
of the people. 

Step by step they worked to destroy the 
authority of the States and to concentrate 
all power in the central Government. 

Step by step they encroached upon the 
tax areas from which the States obtained 
revenue and channeled more and more of 
the earnings of the workers into Washing- 
ton. 

Step by step they made the States de- 
pendent on subsidies and handouts from 
the Federal Government and by that process 
encroached upon many functions that prop- 
erly belong under local control. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the course 
by which we were led down the road to 
socialism. Then came the Truman Fair Deal 
which went all-out for socialism, even 
though they masqueraded as Democrats. 
Had they been successful in all their pro- 
posals we would today be passing the last 
milestone of freedom. Freedom of the in- 
dividual would be a thing of the past. 

They proposed socialized medicine, social- 
ized agriculture under the Brannan plan, 
a socialized public-school system and s0- 
cialized control of all business and indus- 
try. 

Fortunately there were enough old-time 
Jeffersonian Democrats who joined with a 
majority of the Republicans in Congress to 
block those radical, fantastic, and dangerous 
schemes. 

The South hates socialism. This year 
vote against it. 

When I spoke of the situation before us 
as a great moral issue, I also had in mind 
the shocking evidence of corruption in high 
Government places. 

I had in mind the bribery of public offi- 
cials to influence RFC loans, the mink-coat 
scandal, the deep-freeze gifts, the free trips, 
and free hotel accommodations at expensive 
resorts. I had in mind the crooked dealers 
in influence who had free access to the 
White House. I had in mind the irregulari- 
ties in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at a cost of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers. I had in mind the scandalous cheat- 
ing on income taxes and the grafting fixers 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I have touched upon only a few high spots 
in the sordid story of bribery and corrup- 
tion. But most astounding and shocking 
was the failure of the President to take 
prompt and drastic action against the crooks 
in public office. Never before in our history 
have the leaders of our Government con- 
cealed, condoned, and protected corruption 
with such arrogant disregard of all moral 
and ethical standards. 

It has been suggested that a new code of 
ethics be drafted for the guidance of public 
officeholders. Let me make a countersug- 
gestion, that they take to their hearts the 
sacred code of ethics set forth in the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. There has never been a better guide 
for human conduct, 

The South hates corruption. This year 
vote against it. 

Another danger that I had in mind when 
I spoke of a great moral issue was the godless 
Philosophy of communism which is still 


working to poison the minds of American 
youth. 

We were all alarmed when it was disclosed 
that traitors to America had been given 
places of trust and importance in our Gov- 
ernment. We were shocked to learn that 
secrets vital to the defense of our country 
had been transmitted to Communist Russia 
by men of great influence in the Truman 
administration. 

Even more shocking is the extent to which 
the Communist poison has invaded many 
of our schools and colleges and is breaking 
down faith in Americanism. 

You recall that Harry Truman didn’t take 
communism seriously when he referred to 
the charges against Alger Hiss as “just a red 
herring.” 

The South hates communism. This year 
vote against it. 

There is another great moral issue in the 
defense of our country against the danger of 
national bankruptcy. 

We cannot escape financial collapse if we 
continue to spend far beyond our income 
and live year after year on borrowed money. 

We cannot remain solvent if we continue 
the Truman program of excessive taxation, 
deficit financing, crushing debt, and unsound 
fiscal policies that have cut the value of the 
American dollar in half. 

Twenty years ago the cost of operating 
the Federal Government was less than §5,- 
000,000,000 a year. In the next fiscal year 
Mr. Truman demands that we spend $85,000,- 
000,000. 

Let us translate President Truman's $85,- 
000,000,000 budget in terms of the State of 
Florida. That will give us a clearer under- 
standing of what it means to you folks here 
at home. 

Based on the average cost to every man, 
woman, and child in America it means that 
Florida’s share of the cost of operating the 
Federal Government for just 1 year will be 
$1,324,000,000. 

Then we have the terrifying national debt 
which has reached the incomprehensible 
figure of $269,000,000,000 and will hit $300,- 
000,000,000 before too long. You folks down 
here in Florida owe more than four and one- 
half billion dollars of that debt and it’s 
something to be worried about. Just think 
of it—that is about $1,000,000,000 more than 
the assessed valuation of all the real estate 
and personal property in the State of Florida. 

The New Deal propagandists talk about 
prosperity, but when we remember this so- 
called prosperity is built on excessive taxa- 
tion, unlimited Government spending, and 
never ending emergencies, we must realize 
that we are in the most desperate situation 
in the history of the American Republic. 

And most important, if we can attain 
prosperity only through the tears and 
broken hearts of mothers, paying for it in 
the lives of our boys who are dying in 
Korea, I want to say right now, the price is 
too high. 

The South hates the Truman taxing-and- 
spending program that is robbing us of cur 
freedom. This year—vote against it. 

A great moral issue is involved in our for- 
eign relations growing out of the treacherous 
black-market deal of appeasement by which 
600,000,000 freedom-loving people in Europe 
and Asia were betrayed into slavery behind 
the iron curtain. 

That disgraceful chapter in American di- 
Pplomacy was consummated at Yalta and 
Potsdam by men who lacked the courage to 
stand by American principles of honor, free- 
dom, and justice. It opened the way for 
aggression in Korea and plunged us into 
war—not police action—but war—in which 
we have already suffered 105,000 casualties, 
including the precious lives of 16,000 Ameri- 
can boys. 
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The South hates diplomatic trickery and 
double dealing. This year—vote against it. 

The voices of the past sound a solemn 
warning against the evils of today. The 
great men of the South, honest, clear-think- 
ing old-time Democrats, saw the dangers 
into which we could be led by Government 
grown to monstrous size. 

Let us listen to the voice of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of Virginia, who said: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues—and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers. To preserve our in- 
dependence—we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty—or pro- 
fusion and servitude.” 

Let us listen to the voice of Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee, who said: 

“From our past experience, it cannot he 
doubted that simplicity in the character of 
the Federal Government and a rigid economy 
in its administration should be regarded as 
fundamental and sacred.” 

The Truman Democrats meet each year in 
their $100 dinners and pay lip service to 
those great Americans. They claim them as 
their patron saints but they ignore the 
teachings of Jefferson and Jackson. 

Listen now to the voice of another dis- 
tinguished southern Democrat who was a 
soldier in the Confederate Army, United 
States Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, of 
Georgia. 

Rising in the Senate on March 27, 1878, 
he said, and I quote: 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thoue 
sand agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
and control them; but there is a corpora- 
tion we may all dread. That corporation 
is the Federal Government. 

“From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety, if it is allowed to 
go beyond the bounds, the well-defined lim- 
its of its power. 

“I dread nothing so much as the exercise 
of ungranted and doubtful powers by this 
Government. It is, in my opinion, the dan- 
ger of dangers to the future of this country. 

“Let us be sure we keep it always within 
its limits. If this great, ambitious, ever- 
growing corporation becomes oppressive, who 
shall check it? If it becomes wayward, who 
shall control it? If it becomes unjust, who 
shall trust it? 

“As sentinels on the country’s watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope, its play- 
things in an hour and its victims forever.” 

Let us listen to the voice of Max Gard- 
ner, a Democrat who started life as a poor 
southern boy and rose to become the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina and a world figure 
in statecraft and diplomacy. He said: 

“Three words—taxes, borrowing, and 
spending—stand as silent monuments to 
mark the decline and fall of character, cred. 
it, and governmental stability in every ham- 
let, city, and State throughout the length 
and breadth of this Nation.” 

Coming down to our own times we hear 
the voice of that distinguished statesman 
and jurist, the Governor of South Carolina, 
James F. Byrnes. Two years ago he warned 
against the creeping paralysis of socialism 
in these words: 

“We are going down the road to statism. 
Where we will wind up no one can tell, but 
if some of the new programs seriously pro- 
posed should be adopted, there is danger 
that the individual—whether farmer, work- 
er, manufacturer, lawyer, or doctor—will 
soon be an economic slave pulling an oar in 
the galley of the state.” 
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And more recently we heard from Senator 
‘Water Georce, of Georgia, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
from whom I now quote: 

“I believe that we have reached the safe 
limit of our taxable capacity and that higher 
income taxes will destroy a large segment 
of our free society, impair our productive 
strength, and add to inflationary pressures.” 

I turn now to the platform adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention of 1932. It 
contains this language: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal Government.” 

May I point out that in that year, the en- 
tire cost of operating “he Federal Govern- 
ment was under $5,000,000,000 or less than 
6 percent of Mr. Truman’s budget for next 
year. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 further 
stated: 

“We favor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
ance4.” . 

Another plank promised, and again I 
quote: 

“The removal of government from all fields 
of private enterprise except where necessary 
to develop public works and natural resources 
in the common interest.” 

Running on that platform was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who declared in a major address: 

“Any govermment—like any family—can 
for a year spend a little more than it earns. 
But you and I know that a continuance of 
that habit means the poorhouse.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, those are magnifi- 
cent words. 

I commend them to your thoughtful con- 
sideration, bearing in mind that for not for 
one single day were those platform promises 
kept by the socialistic-minded spendthrifts 
of the New Deal or the Fair Deal. 

The quotations I have read, setting forth 
the principles that guided the Democratic 
Party in the past, are not recognized by 
those now in control of that party. 

They call themselves Democrats but their 
philosophy follows the teachings of socialism. 

They call themselves liberals and give the 
impression that the designation has to do 
with liberty. But their program means the 
very opposite. It is depriving Americans of 
their liberty. 

They talk of social gains but they ignore 
the tragic fact that the price of those so- 
called gains is giving up freedom of the 
individual. 

They talk about a planned economy. We 
have seen plenty of planning but no econ- 
omy. 

Instead of a New Deal or a Fair Deal they 
have given us a terrible ordeal. 

My fellow Americans, the Republican 
Party today is closer to the ideals of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson than the present demo- 
cratic leadership. 

If America is to survive as a land of lib- 
erty and opportunity we must return to 
those principles. 

The Republican believes in them and hon- 
ors them as solemn obligations of real Amer- 
icanism. 

This year let us vote for the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson. They are the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party. 

Let us join together in a great crusade 
te save America—Republicans and real Dem- 
o¢rats working together for constitutional 
gevernment founded upon decency, integrity, 
Mivrality, and justice. 


To all Republicans and all Jeffersonian 
Democrats, I repeat the admonition of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

“If we do not make common cause to save 
the good old ship of the Union on this voy- 
age, nobody will have a chance to pilot her 
on another voyage.” 

Next November, God willing, we will steer 
the storm-tossed ship of our Republic back 
on the right course. 


The Iranian Oil Dispute 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a copy of a letter which I sent 
last week to the President of Interna- 
tional Bank concerning the proposed set- 
tlement of the Iranian oil dispute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the letter and the text of the 
purposes of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development as 
spelled cut in the articles of agreement 
thereon be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and articles of agreement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED StTaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 15, 1952. 
Re International Bank Mission to Iran. 
Hon. EvuGENE R. BLAcK, 

President, International Bank for Ke- 
construction and Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Brack: I am writing to you 
with respect to the assignment by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment of a mission to Iran for the pur- 
pose of developing a formula for the settle- 
ment of the oil dispute. 

I am sending a carbon of this message to 
Secretary of State Acheson, to await his 
return from Lisbon. 

I should like to raise two points in this 
letter: 

1. I should like to express my deep con- 
cern that the contemplated action of the 
bank in Iran would encourage governments 
everywhere in the world to embark upon 
a policy of confiscatory action in violation 
of their contractual obligations. 

2. I should like to express my concern as 
to the serious question of whether the In- 
ternational Bank actually has the authority 
under its charter to take control of the 
Iranian oil industry. 

Now, with respect to the first item, I feel 
that in the present extremely complex world 
situation, the International Bank must take 
every precaution to assure that the formula 
arrived at does not create more problems 
than it solves. . 

A very real danger does exist that the Brit- 
ish of] installations in Iran may fall under 
Russian control. That possibility must never 
become a reality. On the other hand, the 
International Bank must be certain that the 
terms of the arrangements it proposes to 
make with the Iranian Government do not 
encourage the governments of a score of 
other oil-producing countries to confiscate 
or expropriate the properties of the oil-pro- 
ducing companies there. 
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In many of these countries, irresponsible 
political elements, often Communist groups, 
are pressing for confiscation of all foreign- 
operated petroleum companies. Such con- 
fiscation, by depriving the Free World of its 
principal sources of petroleum, would create 
problems far more serious than the existing 
danger in Iran. The bank’s reported pro- 
posal to assume control of Iranian oil oper- 
ations for an undefined period of time may 
afford pro-Russian groups elsewhere the op- 
portunity to do indirectly what they cannot 
do directly. In swerving to avoid the Rus- 
sian menace in one part of the world, let us 
look first to see that we do not jeopardize our 
interests everywhere else. 

Now, with respect to the second point, 
upon rereading the purposes expressed ‘n the 
articles of agreement, I fail to see in what 
sense the contemplated action of the bank 
can be reconciled with either the letter or 
the spirit of the articles. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, JULY 22, 1944 


ARTICLE I, PURPOSES 


The purposes of the bank are: 

(i) To assist in the reconstruction and 
development of territories of members by 
facilitating the investment of capital for pro- 
ductive purposes, including the restoration 
of economies destroyed or disrupted by war, 
the reconversion of productive facilities to 
peacetime needs, and the encouragement of 
the development of productive facilities and 
resources in less-developed countries. 

(ii) To promote private foreign invest- 
ment by means of guarantees or participa- 
tions in loans and other investments made py 
private investors; and when private capital 
is not available on reasonable terms, to sup- 
plement private investment by providing, 
on suitable conditions, finance for produc- 
tive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it and its other resources. 

(ili) To promote the long-range balanced 
growth of international trade and the main- 
tenance of equilibrium in balances of pay- 
ments by encouraging international invest- 
ment for the development of the productive 
resources of members, thereby assisting in 
raising productivity, the standard of living 
and conditions of labor in their territories. 

(iv) To arrange the loans made or guar- 
anteed by it in relation to international 
loans through other channels so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large and 
small alike, will be dealt with first. 

(v) To conduct its operations with due 
regard to the effect of international invest- 
ment on business conditions in the terri- 
tories of members and, in the immediate 
postwar years, to assist in bringing about a 
smooth transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. 

The bank shall be guided in all its deci- 
sions by the purposes set forth above. 


Ten Questions for Truman on Issue of 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ten Questions for Truman If 
He Runs on Issue of Peace,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay In WASHINGTON 
(By David Lawrence) 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR TRUMAN IF HE RUNS ON 
ISSUE OF PEACE 

WASHINGTON, February 13.—If President 
Truman runs for another term on the basis 
of his past performance in world affairs or 
his ability to bring peace to the world in the 
future, he will automatically force into con- 
troversy as the major issue of the campaign 
the whole 7-year record of foreign policy 
from 1945 to date. 

Mr. Truman will have to answer questions 
like the following and explain them to the 
people: 

1. Why, under the Truman-Acheson ad- 
ministration, was the supervision of atomic- 
energy secrets so careless that Russia stole 
the inside facts about the atom bomb from 
under our noses through Klaus Fuchs, whose 
entrance into the United States wasn’t prop- 
erly checked by the Department of State? 

2. Why were $80,000,000,000 spent between 
1945 and 1950 and yet an adequate Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were not available when 
the Korean war broke out? 

3. Why, when Communist Chinese inter- 
vened in the Korean war, wasn’t the UN com- 
manding general permitted to fight the war 
with maximum military force instead of al- 
lowing the Chinese Communists time to 
build up air power? 


Withdrawal in 1950 


4. Why did the Truman-Acheson adminis- 
tration omit Korea from the American de- 
fense line early in 1950, and why were Ameri- 
can naval forces, including the Marines, 
withdrawn from the Far Eastern waters— 
thus virtually inviting an enemy attack that 
year? 

5. Why did the Truman-Acheson adminis- 
tration withdraw moral support from Na- 
tionalist China and fail to send proper aid 
to the Nationalists at crucial times in their 
fight against the Communists, especially 
since aid to anti-Communists was being 
given by our military authorities in both 
Greece and Turkey? 

6. Why was Nationalist China given a 
mortal blow by State Department maneuver- 
ings so that the Communist Chinese were 
able to conquer China and get a powerful 
hold in the Far East for Soviet Russia? 

7. Why wasn’t Communist infiltration in 
the Department of State stopped sooner, and 
why were persons under Communist influ- 
ence allowed to remain so long in the Depart- 
ment of State? 


MacArthur dismissal 


8. Why was General MacArthur dismissed, 
and what are the facts concerning his recom- 
mendations? Who really was responsible for 
the summary removal of the man who had 
made such a fine record in Japan and who at 
least deserved a hearing before the Com- 
mander in Chief? 

9. Why did the United States continue 
financial and economic aid to Great Britain 
after her government had refused to disavow 
the Red Chinese Government and insisted 
instead on urging recognition of the Com- 
munist regime by the United Nations? 

10. Why was a stalemate war and a stale- 
mate peace advocated by the Truman-Ache- 
son administration? Why were the original 
objectives of the UN, which were to repel ag- 
gression throughout Korea, abandoned in 
favor of a divided country and a willingness 


to stop fighting even though both armies are 

in more or less the same position as they were 

when the war began in June 1950? If it was 

a@ war to repel aggression, why wasn’t the 

aggression repelled and the enemy defeated? 
Further debate seen 


To some of these questions the adminis- 
tration will make the answer that it feared 
a third world war, and it will rely on the peo- 
ple to support what now has become virtually 
@ peace-at-any-price policy. But when the 
American people come to realize that the 
Korean situation isn’t solved by a truce, that 
American troops will be continuously on 
duty there for years to come, and that the 
Russian aggressor has not been deterred, es- 
pecially as the Communists drive into south- 
east Asia, the issues will have to be debated 
further. 

The basic argument will be whether the 
Truman-Acheson policies of appeasement 
have not really brought on an indefinite era 
of tension, with tremendous expenditures for 
war being made necessary for many years to 
come just because firmness has been lacking. 
Above all, the real question the President will 
have to answer on the stump is the same one 
that the widow of the ace jet flyer implied 
the other day when she said of her husband's 
death in Korea: “It would have been worth 
while if there had been a good reason.” 

So, in the final analysis, Mr. Truman will 
have to answer for the more thari 100,000 
American boys who have shed their blood in 
Korea and convince the electorate that the 
policies he has followed or will follow in his 
next term will make those sacrifices worth 
while. As one soldier in Korea put it the 
other day, “Death deserves a reason.” 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Raleigh, 


N. C. b 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY - 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very splen- 
did address delivered by Frank E. Mc- 
Kinney, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner at Raleigh, N. C., on 
Saturday night, February 9, 1952. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet 
tonight with this gathering of North Caro- 
lina Democrats. 

I have been deeply impressed by your en- 
thusiasm and energy. 

If we had 47 other North Carolinas, each 
with the Democratic strength which is mani- 
fested at this gathering, I could sit down 
and relax from now until November 4. 

The large number of fine Democrats here 
is not the only reason I find it a pleasure to 
be in North Carolina. Here you have mude 
an unusually attractive civilization. You 
have brought about an unusual harmony be- 
tween the various groups that make up your 
State, and have devised a sound balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture. 

One measure of the civilization of a peo- 
ple is its educational system and on this 
score your standards are certainly high. 
Your universities have justly achieved na- 
tional fame, and while I do not pretend to 
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be an expert on education, those who are 
competent in this field tell me that your 
educational system as a whole ranks among 
the best in the Nation. 

Your high standards in every endeavor are 
especially evident in your political leader- 
ship. Your two fine Senators, Clyne Hory 
and WILLIs SMITH, your excellent delegation 
in the House of Representatives, and last, 
but not least, your nationally famed Gov. 
Kerr Scott, reflect these high standards. 

I know that you are deservedly proud of 
all of them, as are Democrats everywhere. 
Your State chairman, Everett Jordan, is ef- 
fective and hard-hitting, and your members 
on the Democratic National Committee, Be- 
atrice Cobb and Jonathan Daniels, are re- 
garded with the highest affection and respect 
by their colleagues in that group. 

I am here to speak to you at a time when 
the Nation again solemnly approaches the 
task of choosing its next President. 

Certain things are clear. Some apply to 
the Nation. Others apply to the Democratic 
Party. 

The Nation lives in deadly peril. It will 
continue to do so until all men are free. 

The peril is not of our making. In good 
conscience and good faith, we have sought 
peace with justice through international co- 
operation. But the dictators of Soviet Rus- 
sia will have none of it. They have resorted 
to treachery, intimidation, and even armed 
aggression. 

Thus, we have had no other recourse than 
to prepare ourselves for any eventuality. 

Mr. Truman, after the tragic death of Mr. 
Roosevelt, brought to a successful conclu- 
sion the most catastrophic ‘war.in history. 

Then Mr. Truman, faced by the refusal of 
the Russian dictators to enter a rational dis- 
cussion of world affairs, found himself con- 
fronted with a terrible task. No other 
American President, in my opinion, has ever 
been confronted with a task so awful in its 
implications. 

Since our military victory in 1945, we have 
lived in a twilight period between war and 
peace. The President has had to rally our 
Nation behind unselfish steps to bolster 
much of the free world economically in order 
to prevent its collapse and the consequent 
triumph of communism. At the same time 
we have had to proceed with the arming of 
both our allies and ourselves. 

Now I want to make this clear. No Presi- 
dent in our history has ever been required 
to make decisions of the boldness or of the 
grandeur, of those made by President Tru- 
man. 

The first of these was his stupendous de- 
cision to use atomic warfare for the first time 
in man’s history. He did this, of course, 
upon the advice of the military, both with 
full realization of its world-shaking effect 
on civilization. 

So stupendous was this decision that here- 
after the history of man will be inconceivably 
altered by it, for good or for bad. 

Second, and this again is an act without 
precedent in our history, he proposed that 
we give aid to Greece and Turkey when it 
appeared that these strategically located 
countries might fall to the Communists. 

Congress concurred and, as a result of 
this momentous decision, Greece remains 
intact and Turkey has become one of our 
strong allies. 

Third, in what Mr. Churchill has called 
an act of majestic generosity, Mr. Truman, 
and a Congress which responded to his lead- 
ership, inaugurated the Marshall plan, again, 
an act without precedent in our history. 

All fair-minded men will agree, I think, 
that without the Marshall plan, the key con- 
tinental countries, Italy and France, almost 
certainly would long ago have fallen to the 
Communists, and the rest of Europe with 
them. 

This would have meant that muilions of 
the most intelligent people of the world with 
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their highly advanced civilization and their 
industrial workshops would have been lost 
to the free world. 

In a short while we would have had to 
stand alone against a huge Communist world 
bent upon our destruction. 

Fourth, again in an act for which we had 
no precedent, Mr. Truman, with the advice 
of the military, set up the fabulous enter- 
prise called the Berlin Airlift, an act that 
convinced a faltering free world that it had 
a determined ally in the United States. At 
the same time, it probably saved West Ger- 
many from falling into the hands of the 
Communists, thereby giving them all of Ger- 
many with its population of 70,000,000 able, 
highly industrialized people. 

Fifth, once more in an act without prece- 
dent in American history, Mr. Truman, acting 
on behalf of the United Nations, sent troops 
to Korea. This, I should say, was the most 
unwelcome surprise the Russians have ever 
suffered, because they believed that their 
satellite forces could easily take Korea with- 
out anyone on the free world lifting a hand 
against them. 

Korea in Communist hands would have 
threatened the loss of Japan, with another 
70,000,000 able and industrious people who 
have one of the great workshops of the world, 
and also the loss of the Philippines. 

If the Russian timetable had not been dis- 
rupted, this great segment of mankind might 
well have fallen to the Communists and made 
opposition of free people to further con- 
quest enormously more difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Sixth, again, once more in an act without 
precedent—under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, this country in peacetime has 
sent troops to Western Europe. 

It has thereby demonstrated to the people 
of Western Europe that we are one with them 
in their determination to resist Russian ag- 
gression and to deter the Russian dictators 
from acts of aggression in that area which 
would inevitably precipitate a third world 
war. 

I repeat that no President in the whole 
length of the American presidency has ever 
taken actions similar to these in boldness and 


You will agree with me, I think, that since 
our security as a free people and the se- 
curity of all free peoples has hinged upon 
these actions, we owe the President an in- 
calculable debt of gratitude. 

Under his leadership we have held the 
line against the enemy and so increased the 
strength of our allies and ourselves that 
either we may prevent a third world war, 
or if it should unhappily come, we would be 
in a position to win it. 

In all of these bold policies on behalf of 
peace and justice in the world, President 
Truman has had the strong support and 
valued counsel of the Democratic leadership 
in Congress, to which the South has con- 
tributed so greatly. 

Our record in foreign affairs is only a part 
of our accomplishments under Harry Tru- 
man. We have maintained and expanded 
the enormous economic and social advances 
in this country which began with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's election in 1932. 

He then aptly described us a nation one- 
third of which was ill-fed, ill-housed, and 
ill-clothed. This condition has long been 
- disappearing from our midst, until we now 
know beyond question that we are far bet- 
ter off in these respects than we or any other 
people have every been before in history. 

Yet, there are men in this country who, 
taking advantage of our troubled interna- 
tional situation, would hamper or destroy 
the social progress made on many fronts 
since the 1930's. 

The Democratic Party stands firmly against 
such reaction. We believe in the constant 
tmprovement of the status of our people. 


We believe we have not even begun to ap- 
proach the limit of possibilities for advance- 
ment. 

We believe that there is little Americans 
cannot do if only they can imagine them- 
selves wanting to do it. 

We Democrats are today what we have 
always been, the party of progress. 

Two great problems, and two alone, face 
us. The first is that we must assure our na- 
tional survival as a people. The second is 
that we should do nothing to disfigure or 
destroy our integrity as a democracy. 

The American people will not be satisfied 
with less than the best in assuring their na- 
tional survival. 

The American people will not be satisfied 
with less than the best in assuring the in- 
tegrity of their democracy. 

They will not be content to return to the 
conditions of 1930. 

They have not struggled painfully up to 
this plateau only to be hurled back into the 
swamps of hopelessness. 

These, as I see it, are the great issues in 
the campaign that lies ahead of us. All the 
rest, whatever may be said or who may say 
it, is mere commentary. 

So far I have talked to you in somewhat 
general terms concerning the Republican 
Party that we will meet at the polls next 
November. 

It is a party characterized by certain un- 
changing features. 

It is, for one thing, a worshipper of the 
dead past. 

It consecrates the past. 

It turns back to the past. 

It yearns for the past. 

It walks blindly backward into the past 
searching for things that are dead and 
gone. 

It is a party that would have had a great 
success in the Egypt of the pyramid build- 
ing Pharaohs. 

As you remember they had hundreds of 
thousands of men building the pyramids as 
@ memorial to themselvcs when they were 
gone. In so doing they neglected the living 
and prepared Egypt for eventual destruction. 

But there is one serious gap in the Repub- 
lican Party's infatuation with the past—the 
Republicans want to pretend that the last 
two decades of great Democratic progress 
never took place. 

Not only would they have you forget the 
disastrous Republican depression of the 
Hoover administration—they would also have 
you forget all the good things Americans 
have built and produced for themselves in 
the last 20 years. 

But I am confident that the Republicans 
will not succeed in making the American 
people forget those great achievements. We 
live- with them—we enjoy them in every 
waking minute. 

In North Carolina I have seen your pleas- 
ant and prospercus countryside. 

I have seen prosperous farms and snug 
farm homes. I have seen good highways, 
and good secondary roads which provide 
the farm family with easy access to schools 
and churches and markets and shopping 
centers. 

Here in Raleigh I have seen your thriving 
shopping district, your modern residential 
section, your impressive educational institu- 
tions, your fine churches. ; 

These are the things which made for the 
good life which Americans live, a better life 
than any other nation of the world enjoys. 

Now, I know that no government in Wash- 
ington handed these things to you on a silver 
platter. No government could do that. 

I know that you yourselves created your 
prosperity and the good life you live. You 
created it by hard work, by intelligent plan- 
ning, by thrift and sacrifice, too. 

But let me tell you this. You people aren’t 
different from what North Carolinians were 
20 years ago. The people of your State were 
hard working then, they were thrifty, they 
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were intelligent, but they were not pros- 
8. 

Under the wrong kind of Federal Govern- 
ment hard work and plenty of it just 
wouldn't bring prosperity. 

Under the right kind of Federal Govern- 
ment hard work and plenty of it has brought 
to the American people the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 

But instead of learning any lesson from 
this immediate history the Republicans con- 
tinue to ply us with worn-out slogans. 

They try to tell us that this country is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, the victim, they 
say, of “creeping socialism.” Yet today our 
country maintains more separate businesses 
making greater profits with fewer business 
failures than ever before in its history. 

I wouldn't call that “creeping socialism.” 
I'd call it “galloping capitalism.” 

For 20 years the Republican publicity mill 
has been warning that the country is about 
to go broke. Yet our productive capacity 
over these same 20 years has about quad- 
rupled—think of it, multiplied four times in 
two decades. 

Last year there were more jobs and less 
unemployment than ever before. 

Our citizens in all walks of life rightly re- 
gard as necessities what once they would 
have considered to be sheer luxuries. 

Look about you. You will see some of our 
40,000,000 automobiles. You will see televi- 
sion sets and refrigerators and automatic 
washers and new homes and new factories. 

You will see farmers once saddled with 
crushing debt, but now owning free and 
clear their land and the best modern equip- 
ment. You will see men and women, once 
in breadlines, now living comfortably with 
money in the bank. ; 

Let me say one word about farm mort- 
gages’ outstanding total. It declined back in 
the Hoover administration and it is declining 
today. 

But there is one mighty big difference. 

In the Hoover administration the farm 
mortgage total was reduced because so many 
banks were foreclosing on the farmers. 

Now the total is being reduced because 
farmers are paying off the banks. 

I prefer to let the farmers keep their farms 
and let the bankers stick to banking. 

That’s what we're doing today and farm- 
ers and bankers are a lot better off than 
when the banks owned the farms and the 
farmers had no money to put in the banks. 

Let me tell you that it is only in the dream 
world of Republican propaganda that we are 
going broke. And in their hearts the Re- 
publicans know that to be true. 

In both domestic and foreign affairs, the 
leaders of the Republican Party prefer not 
to even discuss the alternatives to the poli- 
cies of this administration which they criti- 
cize so recklessly. 

They are desperate because they can find 
no vulnerable point of attack in the great 
Democratic record of basic accomplishments 
for humanity. 

And so, they have resorted to the lowest 
form of scandal-mongering and personal 
blackguarding—the very tactics of Hitler and 
Stalin that they pretend to despise. 

No man in public life is safe from their 
reckless, and often completely unsupport- 
able charges. 

There have been some weak or dishonest 
individuals among the 2,500,000 employees 
and officers of the Federal Government. We 
Democrats, much more vigorously than the 
Republicans, have searched them out, and 
we have sent them to jail whenever we could, 
no matter who they might be. 

Actually, the amount of wrongdoing has 
been relatively small. It involves about 1 
out of every 12,000 Government employees. 

Applying this same proportion to the pop- 
ulation of the city of Raleigh, your jail here 
would house not more than six inmates to- 
night—and I expect there are more. 
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I have enumerated some of Mr. Truman’s 
acts of unprecedented sweep and boldness in 
international affairs, and I repeat that had 
he not taken these actions, the probability 
is that we should long ago have been at 
war, or that we should eventually face war 
with almost impossible odds against us. 

By contrast with these majestic acts, the 
Republicans merely engage in name calling, 
and develop intricate legalisms about our 
Formosa and China policy. They say that 
had the United States done this or had it 
done that, our position would be better to- 
day than it is. But they do not tell us pre- 
cisely what they would do today or tomorrow. 
They do not because they have nothing to 
tell us. 

They do not because never in American 
history have they shouldered the responsi- 
bility of winning a global war or winning a 
global peace. At best they are third-rate 
theorists, drawing fallacious conclusions 
from unsound premises. 

But to you Democrats of North Carolina 
I say this: 

Let us seek votes not merely by telling the 
people the sins of omission and the sins of 
commission of the Republican Party. 

Let us seek votes on our own record of past 
performance. 

Let us seek votes on our program for the 
future. 

Let us seek the votes of those who believe 
that America will always dream of a better 
tomorrow—and fulfill that dream by the use 
of American know-how and American elbow 
grease. 

Let us seek the votes of those who believe 
that we are our brothers’ keepers, and that 
we must continue to help the free peoples 
of the world and join with them to preserve 
the freedoms for which our forefathers 
fought. 

Let us seek the support of those who have 
faith in the future, faith in themselves, faith 
in humanity, and faith in God. 

Let us seek the support of those whose 
faith in freedom burns bright and whose 
will to preserve it remains determined and 
unshaken. 

Let us seek the support of those with the 
vision to see the great destiny which lies 
ahead for our people. 

Let us campaign,.not merely for a Demo- 
cratic victory, but for a victory for the people, 
a victory for peace, a victory for justice, a 
victory for freedom, a victory for humanity. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Frank 
Carlson, of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the Lincoln Day address delivered by our 
colleague che junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CarLson] on February 12, 1952, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I come to Brooklyn with a feeling of rev- 
erence and gratitude. Reverence for a great 
and distinguished American. Gratitude for 
the precious heritage handed down to the 
generations that followed him. 

Tonight we celebrate with other meetings 
across the land the one hundred and forty- 


third birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln—the Great Emancipator, the great 
American, the cofounder of our party, and 
the molder of its never-dying principles. 

The American people believe in the pre- 
cepts, the admonitions, and the examples of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Coming as I do from an average-sized city 
in an average-sized State—Kansas—the geo- 
graphical center of the United States—the 
Borough of Brooklyn is truly a metropolitan 
city. 

It is a great honor and privilege to be in- 
vited to speak to so important a group of 
Republicans. 

Here in the Borough of Brooklyn you sense 
the bigness and the hustle and bustle of an 
industrial center, and yet I note you have 
retained the happy faculty of remaining a 
warm, kindly, and friendly people, typical of 
the citizens all over our Nation. 

Brooklyn speaks the language of America 
and its language finds response in the hearts 
of our people everywhere. 

I can assure you thousands of Kansas citi- 
zens smpathized with you when the Brooklyn 
Dodgers finally cracked under the strain of 
their long-sustained lead. To us it was like 
the breakdown of some of our own athletic 
teams. 

Brooklyn is famous from coast to coast 
for its churches, synagogues, schools, and 
homes. These institutions are basic in an 
American democracy. 

Here more people live than can be found in 
half of the States of the Union. From here 
are elected more Congressmen than go to 
Washington from more than 20 States. 

The 350,000 Republican votes in Kings 
County would be more than enough to elect 
the Governors and the United States Sena- 
tors in any of half of the States of the coun- 
try. The 18 delegates to the national con- 
vention that you will send to Chicago will be 
as large a delegation as will come from 
approximately half of the States of the 
Union. 

As the largest group from the largest State, 
it will certainly be the mightiest delegation 
in the forthcoming history-making conven- 
tion of our party. 

Brooklyn leads in many industries too 
numerous to mention. Only two or three 
cities outdistance it. Its harbor ts the great- 
est in the world. It leads the Nation in for- 
eign shipping, in the coffee, sugar, and phar- 
maceutical industries. Its navy yard is the 
world's greatest, its utilities the world’s larg- 
est. Its educational and cultural institu- 
tions have international fame. It has made 
many important contributions to the history 
of our country dating back to the Revolution 
and prior thereto. 

For the past 10 years your State has had 
the benefit of an outstanding Republican 
State administration, progressive in its 
views, based on a sound financial program, 
under the leadership of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

Your State is fortunate in having in the 
United States Senate a man whose back- 
ground and experience in government makes 
him one of the most valuable members of 
the United States Senate. He is one of the 
ablest and hardest working Senators in our 
body, and I am confident that the good 
judgment of the voters of New York will in 
1952 elect him for another term. The Na- 
tion needs his services and I refer to Senator 
IRvING Ives. 

And now, in 1952, it will make history 
once again when the Battle of Long Island 
is refought here in November, and under 
the dynamic leadership of Johnnie Crews, 
your great leader, Brooklyn—America’s 
greatest borough—will lead in the national 
march of the American people to a smash- 
ing Republican victory at the polls. 

As we meet here this evening, let us re- 
member that Lincoln belongs to the ages, 
to all Americans, to all people—but let us 


not forget that he belongs uniquely and 
particularly to the Republican Party. 

In principle and tradition we belong to 
him. He shaped us in our formative years. 
He believed in the party and it believed in 
him. He brought to it his lifelong prin- 
ciples. 

Through the genius of Lincoln, unity was 
preserved in a period of great internal crisis. 
Today we could use his genius in the dual 
crisis we face—threat not only from abroad, 
but threat from within the very Government 
we have charged with protecting us. 

Today the Democratic Party threatens the 
republican concept of government through 
its determination to substitute for the Lin- 
coln philosophy of “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,” a 
new and dangerous philosophy of “govern- 
ment over the people.” 

The Republican Party was born, created on 
the greatest social issue of all times—free- 
ing the slaves. Thus with its birth estab- 
lished on the precept of human freedom, the 
Republican Party has consistently fought for 
individual liberty and for personal dignity 
and rights throughout the years. 

Ours is the party which first sponsored 
public education—ours is the party which 
first defended the individual citizen from 
the infringement of big business and mo- 
nopolies. Ours is the party which has ever 
held that government is the servant—not 
the master of the people. 

Now we are at a crisis—a crisis which finds 
a certain group intent upon making govern- 
ment all-powerful. The theory of this group 
now in power in our country would cast 
individual liberty and private initiative into 
the scrap heap while bureaucrats and cronies 
with the badge of Federal authority would 
dictate our economic, our social, our personal 
lives. 

As members of the Republican Party, we 
are now entering the preconvention period, 
at which time the candidates and friends of 
the candidates for the nomination will be 
traveling up and down this Nation crystalliz- 
ing sentiment in their behalf. 

It is an important part of the coming 
election campaign, because the Republicans 
will meet in Chicago next July and nominate 
not a candidate but a President. 

Recently I read the story of Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation at the convention. He was literally 
a political unknown and was nominated by 
the party against great odds. 

The scene was Chicago in May 1860. The 
Republican Party, formed of diverse elements, 
including the faded Whigs, was assembling 
in the capital of the Northwest for its sec- 
ond national convention. 

After the huge vote which Fremont had 
rolled up in 1856, in a hastily organized 
campaign, the hopes of the Republican poli- 
ticilans were high. If a candidate could be 
agreed upon who could defeat Senator 
Stephen Douglas in the Northern and West- 
ern States, victory seemed assured. 

The action of the southern Democrats in 
bolting <t Charleston practically denied any 
southern electoral votes to the little giant— 
who would surely be nominated by northern 
and western Democrats in Baltimore in June. 
The strategy of the southern Democrats un- 
der Breckinridge and a newly formed con- 
stitutional union party headed by Bell would 
be to throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. 

Under these circumstances, there was a 
real undercurrent running through the con- 
vention delegates arriving in Chicago, in ad- 
dition to the usual political and personal 
loyalties, predetermined deals for votes, and 
high pressure propaganda campaigning. 

The theme of conversation and the basis 
for delegate bargaining was “Who is sure to 
win?” “Who is certain to beat Douglas in 
the North?”, particularly in the doubtful 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
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New Jersey, which cost Fremont the election 
in 1856. 

As the convention opened, one candidate, 
Senator William H. Seward, stood head and 
shoulders abov? the other hopefuls. 

In 1850, with his famous higher law 
speech, he had laid the philosophical basis 
of the party which sprang into existence in 
1854. 

In 1858 his irrepressible conflict doctrine 
had laid down the gantlet against the fur- 
ther spread of slavery in the Territories. 

Arrogant and overbearing though he was, 
everyone except his most bitter personal ene- 
mies granted his exceptional ability and his 
prior claim to Republican fealty in his quest 
for the highest office in the land. 

There was the additional practical and 
well known fact that political boss Thurlow 
Weed, with extravagant use of money and 
patronage promises, had lined up by far the 
largest bloc of votes in advance of conven- 
tion time—enough, so it seemed, to assure 
nomination for Seward on the first or sec- 
ond ballot. The band wagon was waiting and 
practical politicians were about ready to 


“a yet, a big doubt remained, a big doubt 
which managers for other lesser-known can- 
didates were desperately trying to exploit. 
Could Seward carry the North, including the 
doubtful States, against Douglas? Would 
his pronounced and well-defined views 
alienate the old native American party and 
other blocs of votes whose allegiance to the 
new Republican Party was speculative at 
best? 

Hadn't Seward himself seen the danger 
of his own political position by vacillating 
and temporizing on his own doctrines in 
the last 2 years, thus compounding con- 
fusion by bringing down the wrath of his 
idolizing abolitionist friends on his head? 
Would it do any good to present the best- 
known Republican philosopher to the voters, 
deserving though he might be, and take the 
chance of dragging the party down to defeat, 
gubernatorial and senatorial candidates in- 
cluded? 

The result of the convention maneuver- 
ing is, indeed, history. Relying solely on the 
exploitation of this doubt, which was ham- 
mered home repeatedly by key delegates of 
States where the balance of power was un- 
certain, the opposition to Seward coalesced 
on an obscure Illinois lawyer, Abraham Lin- 
coln, after a preliminary show of strength. 

True, Lincoln had won some small atten- 
tion in his debates with Douglas in a sena- 
torial contest in 1858, as well as passing 
notice in a Cooper Union speech in New 
York, and a whirlwind tour of New Eng- 
land. In fact, it was his show of popular 
strength against Douglas in 1858 which was 
the chief argument of his political managers 
in convention skirmishing. 

But compared to Senator Seward, Lincoln’s 
claims for the nomination, on any test but 
one, were slight. Every delegate present in 
the Chicago convention knew that. How- 
ever, the one advantage which Lincoln had 
over Seward was the telling point to a ma- 
jority of the practical convention politicians 
of 1860. There was every reason to believe 
Lincoln could win. There was more than 
@ passing chance that Seward might lose. 
As a minority party, Republican votes alone 
would not suffice. Lincoln could pick up 
many thousands of extra votes; Seward was 
practically doomed to fail in this quest. 

So it was thus that “Honest Abe, the Rail- 
Splitter” had his chance to be sold to the 
public as the warm, human man of the 
people. The result: The first and greatest 

publican President. 

That was the Chicago Republican Con- 
vention of 1860. It picked a winner. 

We cannot lose the next election unless 
we lose it ourselves as Republicans. We 
must go into the campaign with full enthu- 


siasm and a united front that will remove 
from office those individuals who, by their 
very actions and deeds, are destroying the 
faith of our people in their own govern- 
ment. 

In my home State of Kansas, the Demo- 
crats regularly win the election on Wash- 
ington’s birthday—the date of their annual 
party celebration. It is different the follow- 
ing November. 

And I well recall some Republican vic- 
tories at the time of our national conven- 
tion, which turned out differently at the 
following November election. 

So let us continue to take heed, start early, 
as you are doing here tonight, prepare our- 
selves for a hard-fought, no-quarter strug- 
gle, fight for tie welfare of America today 
and tomorrow, and once and for all free this 
country from deep freezes, mink coats, cor- 
ruption, favoritism, and insincerity. 

The theory of this group now in power in 
our country would cast individual liberty 
and private initiative into the scrap heap 
while bureaucrats with the badge of Federal 
authority would dictate our economic, our 
social, our personal lives. 

One of the present dangers is the tyranny 
of government which constantly encroaches 
upon the liberties of the people through 
bureaucratic regimentation and excessive 
taxation. ; 

This can happen only when the people are 
misled by the grandiose promises of the so- 
called reformers whose only creed is to “spend 
and spend and elect.” 

History reveals that when governments 
have gone too far in depriving the people 
of their hard-won liberties or have imposed 
taxes too great for them to bear, the people 
seek a remedy by drastic action. 

In this country, praise God, it is still pos- 
sible to secure relief for the people in a 
better and saner way—by legislation. That 
is one of the unimpaired functions of our 
American system for which we should be 
eternally thankful. 

The administration demands that every 
American tighten his belt during the present 
emergency, and we citizens of this great 
Nation are most anxious to cooperate. 

However, we are disappointed that the 
administration is not curtailing its own 
operations, but is planning greater expan- 
sion in its Socialistic schemes and plans. 

Citizens, generally, are feeling the oppres- 
sive load of heavy taxation. 

Since the beginning of the police action 
in Korea, Congress has voted $15,700,000,000 
in additional taxes. 

Last week the President presented his new 
budget to Congress and recommended that 
Congress vote an additional $5,000,000,000 
in new taxes. 

As a Member of Congress, I contend that 
we had best spend some time trying to re- 
duce a Federal budget of some eighty to 
ninety billion dollars by five billion, instead 
of trying to find new sources of revenue for 
that same amount. 

As a matter of fact, I doubt very much 
that this session of Congress will place an 
additional tax burden on our citizens. There 
is no justification for it. 

For too many years past people in our 
Nation have been saying let the rich pay the 
taxes. There may have been a time in the 
Nation's history when that would have been 
true, but not now. ‘ 

Keep in mind that 83 percent of the tarx- 
payers are citizens with incomes of $5,000 or 
less. This means they are bearing the brunt 
of this burden through direct and indirect 
taxes. It means a reduction in the stand- 
ard of living, and let no man tell you dif- 
ferently. 

Some years ago you heard much of the 
maligned Eightieth Congres, a Republican 
Congress, but I do remind you that that 
Congress did reduce your taxes, which is not 
true of any Democratic Congress since 1933. 
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I am in favor of relief for the taxpayers, 
even if it means pinching the bureaucrats 
just a bit. 

There will be no reduction in taxes until 
we have another Republican Congress. 

During the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
when the taxes were cut $5,000,000,000, 71 
percent of the relief went to persons with 
incomes of less than $5,000. The national 
debt was reduced $7,000,000,000 and the Na- 
tional Treasury surplus rolled up to eight 
and one-half billions. 

That, my friends, was the only Republican 
Congress in the last 18 years, the Congress 
Mr. Truman characterized as the worst in 
history. Let’s have another one. Let's elect 
a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President this year. 

No Republican speech would be complete 
today without some reference being made to 
the conditions in Washington. 

This is a difficult assignment, because I be- 
lieve the present situation in Washington is 
one of confusion and confusion confounded. 
I think it is a fair statement to say that the 
chaotic conditions in Washington are the re- 
sult of the mal-administration of the New 
Deal and Fair Deal administrations. 

These administrations with perfidy and de- 
ceit have sown the seeds of distrust and de- 
struction and we are now reaping the harvest. 

Our Nation is confronted at this time with 
an administration in which the people have 
lost confidence. It is an administration that 
has been deteriorating rapidly. 

The evil consequences of mal-administra- 
tion through Government by crony are be- 
coming more and more apparent. 

President Truman is continuously reward- 
ing his friends without regard to qualifica- 
tions or the consequences to our Nation. 

During the past 2 years the administra- 
tive level has declined, particularly in certain 
administrative agencies. 

Maladministration, favoritism, politics, 
mink coats, and five-percenters are so fre- 
quently used in connection with many of the 
agencies with which our citizens have to deal 
that they are nauseating. 

The mismanagement of our national ad- 
ministration, unfortunately, cannot be held 
to our own shores. As a result of the war, 
we have had to extend our influence over 
the world, but what kind of influence. 

Pollowing our recognition of Russia, we 
held conferences at Potsdam, Yalta, and 
Tehran where secret deals were made to re- 
map the world and freeze the ultimate peace. 
These were ratified and confirmed by Prest- 
dent Truman at Potsdam without the 
knowledge or consent of the American people 
or their Congress. 

At Yalta, with the approval at Potsdam, 
the Red rulers of Russia were handed Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other Balkan countries, 
and China, our faithful war ally, was be- 
trayed into the grip of communism. 

The terrible consequences of these secret 
deals bombed the free world into confusion. 

When President Truman attempted to put 
these terms into effect chaos spread around 
the world. It was then he called in some 
Republicans, ostensibly to initiate and de- 
velop a bipartisan foreign policy. 

But already the way had been paved for 
Russia to grab and annex into her orbit over 
13,000,000 square miles and about 800,000,000 
human beings. 

The administration has been using the bi- 
partisan label as a pretense to cover up its 
Own mistakes and escape responsibility for 
its ghastly failure to win lasting peace. 

We fought a desperate and daring war in 
the Pacific. We won it and 4 years later the 
Red flag of Moscow has engulfed all of 
China—threatening to devour even more of 
the Asiatic countries. 

The fathers and mothers who have sons in 
Korea tonight are asking, Must we continue 
to sacrifice our American boys in vain? 
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As a major precept of American foreign 
policy this Nation must neither barricade it- 
self on its own shore lines nor attempt to 
defend alone every free nation on the globe. 

The free world, not the United States 
alone, must gear itself collectively to fight 
the threat of Communist domination. 

With our limited manpower and resources 
we cannot alone defend the free world. 
Other nations must cherish their liberties 
and their security highly enough to play a 
substantial part in their own defenses. 

What I am pleading for is realism in our 
conduct of foreign affairs, which means an 
end to the fumbling, indecision, and vacil- 
lation which are and have been the trade- 
marks of the President, his Secretary of 
State, and their aides up to this date. 

These are principles which I believe should 
be the basis of our foreign policy: 

1. We shall have to stop regarding world 
politics as a game of chance. We must de- 
vise practical strategy—political, economic, 
psychological, and military—to meet the 
Soviet threat in the most effective way. 

2. We must end the dangerous neglect of 
our home defenses by building up our strong- 
est fighting weapons—sea and air power. 

3. We must keep the United States finan- 
cially and economically sound by a realistic 
arrangement of the national budget so that 
we do .0t spend ourselves into ruinous in- 
flation, nor tax our system into national 
bankruptcy. 

4. There must be an abrupt end to foreign 
policy by secret agreements and by execu- 
tive authority; the people are tired of the 
consequences of both. 

The Republican Party in seeking to throw 
light on the administration's clouded foreign 
policies was uttering the same complaint 
as did Abraham Lincoln during his Senate 
race against Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. 

Lincoln in his speech at Springfield, Ill., on 
June 16 of that year stated: “If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it.” 

Tonight I can bring you the encourage- 
ment that the Republican Members of Con- 
gress are pledged to the paramount purpose 
of cutting the swollen budget to the last 
possible dollar. Our tax burdens must not 
continue to grow unchecked as they have 
during the past 15 years under a regime 
which seems to believe we could spend our- 
selves rich. 

If we ellow it, the present National Gov- 
ernment, feeding on the tax money taken 
from the economic resources of the country, 
will continue to expand its powers over the 
lives and activities of our people and im- 
pose more and more crippling controls. To 
do so marks the road to stagnation as it 
gradually saps the lifeblood of our expand- 
ing economy. 

No true American wants to give up his 
freedom of action. and opportunity for a 
handout from a paternalistic government 
under the direction of bureaucrats. He real- 
izes it is Just another mess of pottage. 

Fortunately, we now have a Congress 
firmly determined to relieve the taxpayers 
from the crushing effects of the greatest tax 
burden in our history, much of it the result 
of reckless and unrestrained spending. 

As now constituted by a definite mandate 
of the people, the Congress is determined to 
eliminate unnecessary functions and dupli- 
cations of government and to demand effi- 
ciency and economy in administration. 

With propaganda, camouflaged as reform, 
the bureaucratic spenders are making a des- 
perate effort to retain their usurped powers 
over the economy of our country. It isn't 
at all likely, however, that their frantic en- 
deavors will divert the Congress from the 
charted course leading to the good American 
way of life. Thanks to the good sense of 
the people, the-Congress is no longer com- 
posed of rubber stamps. 


When a bureaucrat once becomes attached 
to the body politic, it takes a major operation 
to pry him loose. The worst part of it is 
that—like other barnacles—the longer he is 
left alone the faster he multiplies. Even- 
tually he becomes an intolerable burden up- 
on the ship of state. 

With turmoil and unrest in many parts 
of the world, we know that today America, 
with its ideals of freedom and justice, is 
the great hope of the earth. 

We are strong and free, but in our efforts 
to help other peoples, there is no reason 
why—as President Lincoln once said—we 
must pull our own house down and bring to 
our shores the poverty, chaos, and misery of 
a world torn by conflicting ideologies of gov- 
ernment. 

Today America is strong and will remain 
strong if our substance and earning powers 
are not dissipated by the Washington Gov- 
ernment. 

To be able to take our place in world af- 
fairs, we must remain strong and keep our 
own house in order. America must also re- 
main free. For Americans to betray freedom 
at home would mean in the end the be- 
trayal of freedom throughout the world. 


Lincoln Day Address by Gov. Earl 
Warren, of California 8 
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HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday in Boston, at the Lincoln Day 
dinner of the Middlesex Club, a note- 
worthy and constructive address was 
delivered by the distinguished Governor 
of California, the Honorable Earl War- 
ren. His address is of such high quality 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, this is a rare privilege for 
me, coming as I do from the other side of 
the continent to address this oldest of 
Republican clubs in the Nation. It was 
generous of you to invite me. 

I bring you the greetings of your fellow 
Republicans in that part of our country and 
their assurance that we are working in cam- 
paign season and out for the advancement 
of the party. In fact there are now 10 
Republican governors in the 11 Western 
States. We are a youthful group of States, 
my own being the oldest at 102 years and 
Arizona the youngest at 40 years. Being 
young, and still growing, we are buoyant and 
hopeful for the future. We believe fer- 
vently that joined with you on the Atlantic 
coast and the Republicans of the great Mid- 
west, we can elect a Republican President 
of the United States next November. Like 
yourselves we are not all agreed on who it 
should be, but the vast majority of us are 
agreed to make our party such a dynamic 
force for better government that the peo- 
ple of America, regardless of party, will want 
to give us the opportunity to revitalize the 
Government and guide our Nation 
its troubles to the heights it should achieve. 

I wish all our western Republicans could 
enjoy the thrill I feel tonight being in New 
England where freedom on this continent 


was born, and cradied and brought to ma- 
turity as the United States of America. It 
would strengthen their faith in our Nation. 
It would fortify them in their resolution to 
guide it by Republican principles. It would 
increase their appreciation of the significance 
the birthday of the father of our party has 
to the Nation, ourselves and to those who 
will follow us, so long as the Union to which 
his life was dedicated exists. . 

In having the opportunity to visit with 
you under these circumstances, I feel ex- 
actly like Lincoln did when a beautiful 
young woman visited him at the White 
House. When she was admitted, she said, 
“Mr. Lincoln, I have n> business to take up 
with you, but I did come across the Nation 
to have a look at you.” “Well,” said Lin- 
coln, looking at her lovely face, “in the mat- 
ter of looking at each other, I have much 
the better of you.” 

These Lincoln Day dinners held by Repub- 
licans from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Canadian to the Mexican border 
have become one of the finest traditions of 
our party. They afford an opportunity to 
review the past and survey the future; an 
opportunity for introspection and soul- 
searching. They make it possible for us to 
commune with one another to determine 
whether we are following the principles of 
Lincoln or are merely using his hallowed 
mame as a trade-mark of the party. Or, 
stated in another way, whether we are using 
the occasion to popularize the party or to 
rededicate ourselves to the principles for 
which he stood—whether, like him, we will 
at all times “dare to do the right.” 

Let us hope in this regard that we do not 
follow the example of so many of our Demo- 
cratic friends who on one day each year 
glorify the memory of Thomas Jefferson. 
They chant his words to the effect that “that 
government is best which governs least”; but 
on the other 364 days they devote their time, 
use their energy, and employ their strata- 
gems to establish a planned economy that 
would squeeze every American in the vise 
of collectivism. 

I suppose, however, that they end up with 
a sense of virtue, because more recently they 
also honor the memory of Andrew Jackson 
on the same day, and, though they depart 
from the admonition of Jefferson, they ad- 
here the more tenaciously throughout the 
year to the philosophy of Jackson that “to 
the victor belong the spoils.” 

If Lincoln were in Washington today, he 
would feel that our country is moving from 
uncertainty to crisis as he did when he came 
to Washington in 1861. He would sit in his 
chair as his image sits in our great memo- 
rial to him in that city. He would be in 
deep soul-searching thought. His kind and 
perceptive eyes would be attempting to pierce 
the future. He would be sad because after 
so much bloodshed we had not achieved a 
durable peace. He would believe that our 
country is in as grave danger as it was in 
1861. His absorbing concern would be for 
the future of the country, as it was then. 
He would say as he said in that year: “I am 
exceedingly anxious that this Union, the 
Constitution, and the liberties of the people 
shall be perpetuated in accordance with the 
original idea for which that struggle was 
made, and I shall be happy, indeed, if I 
shall be a humble instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty * * * for perpetuating 
the object of that great struggle.” His 
great anxiety would be for its perpetuation 
in a world that is half slave and half free. 
His first, last, and constant concern would 
be for our country, and he would do now 
as he did then, subordinate everything to 
its preservation. 

In his mind's eye, he would view the Com- 
munist aggressions in every part of the world 
and translate the danger that flows there- 
from to the security of the country. He 
would loathe communism and its world-wide 
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conspiracy. He would be for an affirmative 
program that would prevent its aggres- 
sion. He would stand in that cause 
with every nation that desired to be free, 
and he would look upon such an association 
of nations as we in our Republican Party 
platform of 1948 described the United Na- 
tions “as the world’s best hope in this di- 
rection.” He would recognize that each 
country standing alone could not withstand 
aggressions of the Communist war machine. 
He would understand that many of them, 
being small and poor and weak and dispir- 
ited by having been overrun in two world 
wars could do very little alone to repel such 
aggression. He would have compassion for 
them as he did for the downtrodden in 
our own country in his day. He would give 
solace to them in their distress. He would 
cheer them in their efforts to remain free. 
He would help them to remain free. He 
would inspire them and ourselves for the 
cause of freedom—freedom not just for some, 
but freedom for all. 

His heart would be for peace always, but 
his hands, his strong body, and his clear 
mind would fight if necessary to achieve it. 
He would be neither pugnacious nor vacil- 
lating, ‘ut he would be determined and he 
would persevere in spite of discouraging re- 
verses, bigotry, or personal abuse. And with 
his devotion to the cause, his forthrightness 
of approach, his fairness of speech and ac- 
tion, his rugged honesty, and humanity, he 
would be a leader both at home and abroad, 
im the cause of freedom. There would be 
no guile in his proposals. He would be frank 
with us and with the world. There would be 
neither overtones nor undertones to his ac- 
tions. They would be understood by all. 
He would invite all Americans regardless of 
party to work with him for peace and he 
would indeed abandon politics at the water’s 
edge. He would not demand perfection 
either in human nature or in organizations, 
but he would labor with all his might and 
understanding for cooperation and collective 
action both at home and abroad. 

With the introspection of which he was 
capable, he would review the past, he would 
profit by previous mistakes, he would look 
into the future, and to use his own language, 
would discharge the obligation to transmit 
our heritage to the latest generation that fate 
shall permit the world to know. 

He would be greatly saddened at what he 
could see; our uncertain position in a tur- 
bulent world; our defenses only recently so 
secure, now weakened to the point of great 
danger; our rearmament program faltering; 
duplication, overlapping, and obsolescence 
besetting our Government; daily scandals de- 
grading it; taxes mounting to heights that 
destroy ircentive; inflation rampant and 
withal an attitude of complacency on the 
part of the party in power that constitutes 
a roadblock to real He would set 
his mind to changing these conditions. 

He would perceive that some of the in- 
equalities of his day still existed and that 
the freedom of opportunity he strove for 
was not yet a reality. And he would say as 
he said then that “ours is a struggle for 
maintaining in the free world that form and 
substance of government whose leading ob- 
ject is to élevate the condition of men 

* * to lift artificial weights fron all 

ch the paths of laudable 

afford all an unfettered 

ce in the race of life.” 
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conditions of our day? Because he is not of 
any particular time. As Stanton said at his 
deathbed, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

It is often difficult to appraise the great 
figures of history according to the standards 
and the problems of our own day. So many 
of them were creatures only of their own 
times. They were able to successfully ad- 
just themselves to a particular set of cir- 
cumstances, but their contribution was lim- 
ited in time and space. 

Not so with Lincoln. His greatness lies in 
the fact that he was able to live by funda- 
mental principles and to maintain a spirit 
applicable to all times and under all circum- 
stances. His clear understanding of democ- 
racy and its application to mankind in his 
or any other day has never been better ex- 
pressed than when he said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference is not democracy.” 

His practice of homely virtues, his devotion 
to justice, and his consideration for others 
are the things that have made his memory 
not only a treasure of patriotic sentiment, 
but a source of practical guidance for the 
Nation. 

There is so much that could be said about 
Lincoln, but it must be remembered that no 
words of ours could add a single inch to his 
stature. However, we can by following him, 
add to our stature. And that is the purpose 
of these gatherings. 

What we should talk about then is our 
need today for the great faith that was 
Lincoln’s—faith in his party, faith in his 
people, faith in his country, faith in God. 
And for us today also, faith in all the nations 
of the free world, and faith in all those 
people of the slave world who yearn to be 
free. 

We need faith as Americans have needed it 
in every crisis of history. The faith we 
need is the faith to do the things that should 
be done for the betterment of our people; 
not just some of our people, but all our 
people. We should not be afraid to speak of 
or advocate the “general welfare.” Lincoln 
had no such fear and the Constitution says 
it is the fundamental purpose for which our 
Government is formed. We should not shy 
away from the term “civil liberties.” The 
Constitution was not ratified until assurance 
had been given that they would be guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights. And Lincoln said, 
“The fight must go on. The cause of civil 
liberty must not be surrendered at the end 
of one or even a hundred defeats. The term 
“social justice” is not an evil one. It comes 
to us from the Holy Bible. 

“Social progress” is nothing to run from. 
America is the creature of social progress, a 
monument to its power and beauty. It has 
been through a process of social progress 
that we have grown to leadership in the 
world. It was Lincoln's creed, and those who 
confuse it with socialism today are indulging 
in the kind of thinking that Lincoln de- 
scribed as not being able to distinguish be- 
tween a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse. 

We shouldn't be afraid of collective bar- 
gaining or of social security. Both have 
been advocated by our party for years. 

None of these are oclious words o1 terms. 
They are of respectable origin and they rep- 
resent the faith that our forebears had in 
their ability to govern themselves. They 
are the essence of republicanism. They are 
the opposite of socialism. Collectively they 
represent America’s way of avoiding collec- 
tivism and strengthening our enterprise 
system so ail can compete on equal terms. 

The Declaration of Independence, pro- 
claiming that all men are created equal and 
are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, was the greatest forward step 
in social progress in political history. 

The dedication of our Government to pro- 
mote the general welfare, the Bill of Rights, 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
the enfranchisement of women, free edu- 
cation, the protection of property, our con- 
cern for the unfortunate, and the recogni- 
tion of the true dignity of labor are all hall- 
marks of social progress unequaled in other 
parts of the world. 

It must be apparent to everyone that we 
have not yet achieved perfection, and that 
as long as there are inequalities to be ad- 
justed, unfortunates to be helped, we must 
maintain our faith in being able to use our 
institutions for improving the conditions of 
our citizens. 

It was not the fear but the faith of our 
fathers which has carried us where we are 
today. Should America ever grow overly 
cautious and fail to live boldly in her effort 
to achieve an ever richer life, she will have 
entered upon her decay. 

We must move on as research and science 
develop new fields of promise and hope. We 
must not change merely for the sake of 
change, but we must not fear it when it 
will serve to refresh and to renew our soci- 
ety and to keep it young and eager and 
adventurous. In the cause of our mar- 
velous growth, industry has not hesitated 
to destroy great works that it might erect 
new ones at great cost, if it would even in a 
small way improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts or decrease its cost. That policy has 
given us the industrial leadership of the 
world. Government must not lack the 
courage and the wisdom of industry, nor 
fear to grasp the conditions of a more per- 
fect life. 

To those who are afraid of social progress 
because it might lead to socialism, it can 
safely be said that no straighter road to so- 
cialism could be made than to have any 
President or Congress try to stop social prog- 
ress. There are some in our party who 
would like to turn the clock back. There 
are many more Democrats who would like 
to convince everybody that all Republicans 
would do so if they had the opportunity. 
If either of those groups succeeds, our party 
will no longer be a party of the people and 
will be doomed permanently to minority 
status. 

We should not be disturbed by the fact 
that our opponents use the same terms and 
have programs for their accomplishment; 
neither should we be perturbed because ex- 
tremists have distorted their meaning and 
have attempted to misuse them. 

We know what they mean. We have ad- 
vocated their advancement for years. We 
must have our own programs and move for- 
ward in the spirit of evolution and progress. 
This was the approach of Lincoln, who 
frankly said “I am a slow walker, but I 
never walk backwards.” 

We need have no fear that advocating these 
things will erase the distinction between our 
opponents and ourselves. We cannot permit 
anyone to pre-empt the principles of pro- 
grams upon which a better life can be 
achieved for our people. No one owns a 
good idea. The better it is, the more it 
should belong to everyone. Our recent plat- 
forms have stated and reiterated: 

“Our goal is to prevent hirdship and 
poverty in America (1944). 

“No problem exists that cannot be solved 
by American methods” (1944). 

And we have followed these statements of 
principle with an espousal of programs for 
the solution of the major social problems of 
our day. I find it profitable from time to 
time to read those platforms. They are en- 
lightening. They are convincing to me at 
least, that we have not departed from the 
principles of Lincoln. 

One of the opening statements in our 1948 
platform quotes Lincoln as follows: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difficulty and we must 
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rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 80 
Wwe must think anew and act anew.” 

The platform concluded with this prayer: 

“Guided by these principles, with con- 
tinuing faith in Almighty God; united in 
the spirit of brotherhood; and using to the 
full the skills, resources, and blessings of 
liberty with which we are endowed; we the 
American people, will courageously advance 
to meet the challenge of the future.” 

These sentiments are equally applicable 
to 1952 and within their framework the 
problems of our day can be solved. We can 
and we must “think anew and actanew.” We 
must look ahead, not back. We must show 
that the Republican Party does not need to 
state its case in terms of invective, ridicule, 
or negation. We have the know-how and 
the gumption to make a frontal attack. It is 
our duty to the public. It is what is ex- 
pected of us. 

First, we can overhaul the government 
from stem to stern; reorganize and revitalize 
its efficiency and integrity. 

We can treat duplication, overlapping, 
and obsolescence wherever it exists as the 
waste that it is. 

We can grub out root and branch the cor- 
ruption and favoritism that is now shocking 
the Nation. 

We can reestablish a single standard of 
honesty in government; the same for the 
“ins” as the “outs.” 

We can insist upon but one law for all men, 

We can arouse the people to indignation 
over every breach of public trust. 

No democratic administration can now do 
these things. Twenty years of the inbreed- 
ing of discordant elements precludes it. 

We can take the secrecy out of government 
and expose public acts to public view. The 
democratic administration will not do that. 

We can give the people economy; not the 
fake kind of economy that abandons impor- 
tant services or permits them to run down at 
the heel, but rigid economy—the kind that 
squeezes out of every tax dollar everything 
of value in it. We can compel this in every 
program—domestic, foreign, and military. 

We can administer the tax laws fairly so 
racketeers and chiselers will pay their taxes 
as honest people do. 

We can balance the budget. 

We can reduce the national debt. 

We can keep our Government on the road 
to solvency. 

We can reverse the trend of centraliza- 
tion in Government and restore to the States 
and local government the strong position 
they once had in the life of the Nation. 

We can stand four-square against a 
planned economy, and every advance that 
is made toward it. 

We can conserve and protect those human 
and natural resources which make our enter- 
prise system an entity—our workers, manage- 
ment, farmers, our land, water, and 
minerals. 

We can prevent monopoly of every kind, 
as a guaranty of the preservation of an 
enterprise system where there is equal op- 
portunity for all men. 

We can fortify confidence in that system 
both at home and abroad. 

We can resist at all times the infiltration 
of communism at home and its aggressions 
abroad. 

We can fight inflation—the silent partner 
of communism. 

We can strengthen our csonomy to sup- 
port the domestic and foreign programs that 
will make life in our country better and 
the world more secure. 

Thus strengthened we can stimulate de- 
fense production and wage a durable peace, 
upon which all true progress rests, with the 
same determination that we so recently 
waged a world war for peace. 

These are the kind of issues that should 
be raised today. They affect all our people 
alike. We can win with them if we will 


think anew and act anew; if we will keep 
our party united, refusing to break up on the 
rocks of personal interest, backbiting or con- 
troversy; if we follow the admonition of Lin- 
coln that “a house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” 

This is a time for boldness. A bewildered 
Nation, depressed by confusion and fear, is 
looking for leadership. To give it is the 
solemn obligation of our party, an obligation 
which tonight in the name of Lincoln we 
pledge ourselves to redeem. 

And lest there be any doubt about whose 
job it is, I close with this quotation from 
Lincoln: 

“I appeal to you to constantly bear in mind 
that not with politicians, not with Presi- 
dents, not with office seekers, but with you is 
the question: ‘Shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera- 
tions?’” 


To the Republican Voters of New 
Hampshire Om 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \) 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, the text of an edi- 
torial entitled “To the Republican Voters 
of New Hampshire,” which appeared in 
the New York Times of February 13, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


To THE REPUBLICAN VOTERS OF NEw 
HAMPSHIRE 


On Tuesday, March 11, the voters of New 
Hampshire will go to the polls to vote in a 
presidential primary. New Hampshire is a 
small State. It will elect only a handful of 
delegates to the two great national conven- 
tions. But because this is the first presi- 
dential primary of 1952, because the names 
of most of the leading candidates have been 
entered, and because the results of this first 
test may well have a profound psychological 
impact elsewhere, the New Hampshire pri- 
mary has an importance out of all propor- 
tion to the small number of delegates to be 
elected. 

In these circumstances we venture to ad- 
dress this statement specifically to the Re- 
publican voters of New Hampshire. 

By what right does the New York Times, 
an independent newspaper, in no way affili- 
ated with the Republican Party, and in fact 
frequently in opposition to it, presume to of- 
fer advice to Republican voters? 

We have only the right to speak to fellow 
citizens for a purpose which we believe 
transcends party interest and concerns the 
good of all of us. 

We speak again, in this case, as an inde- 
pendent newspaper. As such we gave our 
support to a Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident in the last national election. As such 
we are ready again in 1952 to give our sup- 
port to a Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, provided we are assured that this 
candidate is fully aware of the responsibili- 
ties which rest upon the United States in 
the field of international affairs and fully 
prepared to meet these responsibilities with 
appropriate action. ' 

With this proviso we think that the time 
is ripe for a change of control in Washing- 
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ton. The Democratic Party is a tired party. 
It is beset by intraparty strife. It is 
crippled by an infirmity of will on important 
domestic issues. In this twentieth year of 
its rule there have appeared in Washington 
the frequent examples of slipshod admin- 
istration and easy toleration of corruption 
which are the familiar results of one party's 
staying overlong in power. 

The country would benefit from a change. 
It is a healthy process in any democracy to 
rotate the possession of power. But the first 
consideration of any democracy in these 
dangerous days must be the security of its 
own democratic institutions. It is vital for 
this country to maintain at their full 
strength the miiltary and diplomatic de- 
fenses upon which the safety, the progress, 
and indeed the very independence of the 
United States depend. 

Without strong arms, strong friends, strong 
alliances with strong friends this Nation 
can be isolated, badgered, threatened from 
without, subverted from within, and ulti- 
mately driven to destruction by the malig- 
nant power of international communism 
centrally directed from the Kremlin. 

We are convinced that this is the con- 
sidered judgment of great numbers of inde- 
pendent voters in every part of the country. 
These independent voters, too, are weary of 
much that has been happening in Washing- 
ton. They are dismayed by the evidence of 
corruption. They do not wish the public 
business to be handled, as it is so often 
handled, on a basis of class appeal or sec- 
tional interest. They are deeply troubled 
by a rising debt and an ingrained habit of 
loose fiscal thinking. They, too, would wel- 
come a shift of political power in 1952. But 
they are not ready to welcome such a shift 
if the price to be paid for it is neglect cr 
impairment of the safeguards of American 
security. 

The Republican Party needs the support 
of these independent voters if it hopes to 
win this year’s election. 

There could be no greater folly than for 
the Republicans to believe that they have 
only to nominate a party stalwart, popular 
among other party stalwarts, in order to 
turn the Democrats out of office. 

Such an appraisal ignores too many well- 
documented facts. It ignores the fact that 
Republican stalwarts have long since become 
a definite minority in the country. It 
ignores the fact that the independent voters 
hold the balance of power in a dozen popu- 
lous States with a heavy proportion of elec- 
toral votes. It ignores the fact that United 
States is now riding high on a wave of full 
employment and record take-home pay, and 
that the American people have seldom voted 
to turn out of office a party which was in 
power when these circumstances were pre- 
vailing. 

Let there be no mistake about this. The 
Republican Party will be hard pressed to 
win this year’s election, no matter who is 
nominated on the Democratic ticket. 

We do not believe the Republican Party 
can win without the support of great num- 
bers of independent voters. 

What are the tests of a candidate who can 
win not only the inadequate support of the 
minority of Republican regulars but the 
willing and enthusiastic support of the in- 
dependent voters? 

We believe that there are two decisive 
tests: 

First, this candidate must be able to dem- 
onstrate to the independent voters that he 
is fully aware of the critical importance of 
maintaining a solid front among the demo- 
cratic nations, and that he is fully capable 
of doing so. 

Second, this candidate must offer, in his 
record and his character, sound reason for 
hope that his election as President would 
reestablish in this country a period of con- 
fidence and mutual respect among all groups 








and factions in which the American system 
of private enterprise can prosper to full 
advantage. 

It is because such a candidate is avail- 
able that we have declared our support for 
Dwight Eisenhower and that we now address 
this statement to the Republican voters of 
New Hampshire. 

In Dwight Eisenhower the Republican 
Party has a man whose record is intimately 
identified with the imperative necessity of 
maintaining a strong democratic front 
against the threat of Communist aggression. 

In Dwight Eisenhower the party has a 
man whose great executive ability has been 
demonstrated by his superb handling of one 
of the largest and most complex enterprises 
in the history of our times. 

In Dwight Eisenhower the party has a 
man who can appeal successfully to the inde- 
pendent vote, lead the Republican Party to 
victory in 1952, break the stranglehold of 
mediocrity on the management of public 
business and strengthen the unity of these 
United States. 

We hope that the Republican voters of 
New Hampshire will give a ringing endorse- 
ment to this man in the primary election 
of March 11. 





Are You a Good Citizen? 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Are You a Good Citizen?” writ- 
ten by Charles Edison, and published in 
the American Weekly for February 17, 
1952. Mr. Edison was formerly Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This article is ad- 
dressed in particular to the 43,000,000 
Americans who in 1948 did not choose to 
vote. It asks whether or not in some 
way we can arouse all Americans to the 
responsibility of citizenship in this great 
land of ours. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ArE You a Goop CITIZEN? 
(By Charles Edison) 


So you think you're a good citizen? 

You're an average American. You sup- 
port your family according to your means. 
You don't commit murder, or steal from your 
neighbors. You pay your taxes—and you 
grumble against the Government. 

You do your part. It is not your fault if 
to the dogs. Blame 


But are you? It’s time for all of us to 
take a look at ourselves—to see how we 
measure up to a few simple tests. 

It’s a shocking fact that, on a single day 
, 43,000,000 Americans failed in one of 
tests of good citizenship. They 
,000,000 men and women entitled 
failed on November 2, 1948, to 
their ballots for the most important 
powerful office in the world—the Presi- 
of the United States. 
you vote in that election? Or was it 
much trouble? 
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Everything America stands for—freedom, 
the dignity of the individual, the right of 
men to rule themselves—is in gravest peril 
today. 

The obvious danger comes from overseas, 
from lands which have submitted to worse 
tyrants than those our forefathers fought 
in this country, or in the lands they came 
from. 

But the greater danger lies much nearer 
home. It lies in our own tendency to do 
things we shouldn't do, and not do things 
we should do. 

How do you measure up against the “Seven 
Deadly Sins” of citizenship? They are: 

1. Indifference or apathy: Do you say, “I 
don’t care,” or “I’m not interested in poli- 
tics”? In Germany the man who said that 
found himself in a concentration camp. 
The man who says, “I’m not interested in 
politics” is looking for a free ride from his 
fellow citizens. I doubt if we can carry 
43,000,000 free riders in American democracy. 

2. Laziness—or, to use an old-fashioned 
word, sloth: It is often the reason for an 
“I don’t care” attitude. The schemer, the 
man who goes into politics for his own good, 
the tyrant, may grow fat—but he doesn’t 
get what he wants by being lazy. 

Many a clean-up campaign has failed 
simply because not enough people could 
bring themseles to be as busy in their own 
interest as the politicians were in theirs. 

3. Cowardice: We have the cowardice of 
the little man who will not vote in a party 
primary because he is afraid to have his 
neighbors know which party he belongs to. 
We have the cowardice of nice, well-man- 
nered people who will not denounce cor- 
ruption, or the evils of stupid and incapable 
Officials, because they don’t want to be con- 
sidered unpleasant; they don’t want to be 
known as reformers. 

And we have the cowardice of the ap- 
parently powerful, of men in high places in 
business, labor, industry, finance, the pro- 
fessions—even in institutions of education 
and religion dedicated to enlightening the 
mind and freeing the spirit of man. 

How many times have you heard one of 
these say, “I feel as strongly as you do, but, 
of course, in my position I can’t be quoted,” 
or “I know that the gang in city hall is 
ruining the reputation of the city and gam- 
bling with its future, but, of course, I don’t 
dare say anything about it because you know 
what they would do to us.” 

4. Greed: Short-sighted selfishness which 
leads men to seek little personal gain through 
politics—a parking ticked fixed, an inspec- 
tion done lightly. However little the favor 
sought, it immediately puts the one who gets 
such favors in the power—if not altogether 
in the class—of those engaged full time in 
the business of using democratic govern- 
ment for their strictly private ends. 

5. Twisted or misdirected loyalty: I be- 
lieve we should all ally ourselves with one 
or another of the recognized political parties. 
But many a crooked machine has been kept 
in power by the votes of the best people in 
the city simply. because they had neither 
the imagination nor the sense of higher duty 
to openly attack such set-ups, even in their 
own party, perhaps among members of their 
own club, social set, or business circle. 

6. False pride: It expresses itself in many 
smart-aleck cracks, such as “I never talk 
politics,” “Politics is a dirty business,” “I 
teach children, I don’t have any time for 
politics.” 

In the name of all that is American, how 
can any one of us feel superior to politics? 
We achieved our independence by politics, 
we freed the slaves by politics, we extended 
the benefits of modern knowledge of health, 
of education, and human welfare by politics. 
Our business may expand or wither by 
politics. 

No state in history ever existed without 
politics, and if any of us are really too good 
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for politics, we are either too good for this 
world, or we'd better do something about our 
politics. 

7. Cynicism: The person who says, “Oh, 
you can’t do anything about it,” “It's al- 
Ways been that way and always will be.” 
All I can say to the cynic is that there is 
no hope for him or for any society in which 
there are many of his kind. 

Be honest, now—honest with yourself. 
How often have you been guilty of one or 
more of those seven deadly sins? 

You aren't really a good citizen unless you 
can overcome them all. 

What can we do to save ourselves, to save 
our country and our freedom? 

The answer is tough—but simple. We 
must be as politically honest with ourselves 
as we would be personally honest with our 
friends. 

We must look to the roots of our democ- 
racy in our home towns, large and small. 

We can’t have good government in Wash- 
ington until we have it at home first. 

I have often been shocked at the identity 
of some of the people who think that salva- 
tion is to be had simply by passing or un- 
passing a law in Congress. Or getting an 
order from the President. 

Believe it or not, the worst offenders in 
this regard are where you would least expect 
to find them—in the seats of the mighty in 
business, industry, and finance. 

They are people who invariably complain 
about Federal centralization, Washington 
bureaucracy and the like, but whose be- 
havior tends constantly to promote those 
very things. 

How? By ignoring local affairs, for one 
thing. By failing to provide leadership, en- 
couragement, and the money needed to sup- 
port strong citizenship organizations and 
voluntary and public services in their own 
communities. 

The seven deadly sins show us what not 
to do. 

But what about the positive side? What 
are the things we should do to be good citi- 
zens? 

Some time ago the Seattle Municipal News 
presented what it called The Nine Promises 
of a Good Citizen. They are practical, and 
form a workable test for good citizenship. 

Here they are: 

1. I will vote at all elections. I will in- 
form myself on all candidates and issues 
and will do all I can to see that honest and 
capable officials are elected. I will accept 
public office when I can serve my community 
or my country thereby. 

2. I will serve on a jury when asked. 

3. I will respect and obey the laws. I will 
help public officials prevent crime, and the 
courts by giving evidence when I am in posi- 
tion to do so. 

4. I will pay my taxes understandingly 
(if not cheerfully). 

5. I will work for peace, but will dutifully 
accept my responsibilities in time of war, 
and will respect the flag. 

6. In thought, word, and deed, at home, 
at school, and in all my contacts, I will avoid 
any group prejudice based on class, race, or 
religion. 

7. I will support our system of free educa- 
tion by doing everything I can to improve 
the schools in my own community. 

8. I will try to make my community a 
better place in which to live. 

9. I will practice and teach the principles 
of good citizenship right in my own home. 

No one who lives up to these nine prom- 
ises will have any time in his day, nor room 
in his heart, for the seven deadly sins. But 
I should like to add two more promises: 

“I will join a political party and work to 
make it both an honest expression of my 
political convictions and a force for good 
government. I will never put party above 


city or country nor shut my eyes to evil for 
the sake of party regularity.” 
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The second: 

“Party is not enough, so I will join and 
work with my neighbors in nonpartisan effort 
for those principles of good government and 
clean politics upon which all citizens, re- 
gardiess of party, should unite. I will pay 
my full share of the cost of such work for 
the public good.” 

I believe that if every American—man, 
woman, and child—will honestly test him- 
self by the seven deadly sins, and will make, 
and live up to, these promises, our country, 
our freedom, and way of life will be safe. 

These are the standards of good citizen- 
ship. 

Can you pass the test? 


Cloture in the Senate { | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


KON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Freedom of Speech Is Too Pre- 
cious To Make Cloture Easier to Invoke,” 
which was published in the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph of February 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM oF SPEECH Is Too Precious To MAKE 
CLOTURE Easier To INVOKE 


A Civil Rights Mobilization, sponsored by 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the United Auto 
Workers and other organizations, is scheduled 
to be held in Washington next Sunday. 

The following day, according to plans, 
delegates to the meeting will lobby among 
the Members of the United States Senate in 
behalf of a change in the present Senate rule 
on cloture, which is a method for clamping 
down on Senate debate and thus forestall 
any filibuster. 

The Telegraph is opposed to any rule 
changes that would make the imposition of 
cloture any easier. 

While we do not condone the side-stepping 
of vital issues by the Senate, we do foresee 
in an easily applied cloture rule an ever- 
present threat to free and unlimited debate 
and a potential weapon to silence a minority 
bloc, denying the right to express its views 
completely and thoroughly. 

Under the old Senate rule, cloture could be 
applied >y vote of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. But in 1949 a coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats changed the 
rule so as to require for cloture a two-thirds 
vote of the entire Senate membership: 64 of 
the 96 Senators. 

Since most of the time there are a good 
many -Senators absent from the chamber, 
that alteration in the rule made it harder 
than ever to invoke cloture. 

The NAACP and the UAW and other groups 
who want legislative action on the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission program will 
argue that without cloture Southern Sen- 
ators can, and have, blocked consideration of 
such legislation by the device of filibusting. 

But let them remember, that not only did 
Southern Democrats, but Republicans from 
the North as well, voted in 1949 to make the 
invokement of cloture more difficult. 

They, no doubt, recognized that the 
abridgement of free speeca in any manner 
tends to threaten not only one of our funda- 
mental rights, but one of the most precious. 


Can an Eighteenth Century Congress Do 
a Twentieth Century Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 1 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1252 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a very 
excellent and intelligent article entitled 
“Can an Eighteenth Century Congress 
Do a Twentieth Century Job?” pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star 
of February 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CaN aN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CoNGRESS Do 
A TWENTEITH CENTURY JOB? 

One of the marvels of ocean travel is the 
fact that a giant vessel like the Queen Mary 
can be turned with ease by a quartermaster 
spinning a wheel hardly larger than a pho- 
nograph record. The explanation of this 
seeming miracle lies in the fact that great 
resources of hidden power are available to 
the steersman. Machinery is on his side. 
He gets results because the machinery is the 
latest and best that has been devised. 

In the American ship of state—which is 
far bigger and more unwieldy than any 
conventional ship afloat—Congress is as- 
signed the job of steersman. In the theory 
of American constitutional law, the ship 
sails to port or to starboard, according to 
the impetus given the wheel by the quarter- 
master, whose orders come from the voters. 
The congressional steersman—like his coun- 
terpart on the Queen Mary—has great re- 
serves of power at hand. 

And yet, today, the ship of state is not 
being properly steered. It is not being 
properly steered because the machinery of 
the helm is out of date. Bogged down in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century pro- 
cedure, milling about in half-organized 
fashion under the pointless tyrannies of 
committee chairmen, preoccupied with what 
Edmund Burke called “mean and petty busi- 
ness,” Congress is as incapable of giving the 
Nation the direction it needs as the Queen 
Mary’s quartermaster would be if he tried to 
use a tiller. 

The job of Congress, since the Nation was 
founded, has changed so greatly in degree 
that it has virtually changed in kind. But 
the reason for Congress’ existence remains 
unaltered: To hold the purse strings, to set 
the policy, to see that the policy is carried 
out. Beyond the performance of these three 
basic tasks, everything Congress does is mere 
waste motion. And the motions of this 
greatest legislative body in the world are 
too precious to waste. 

More is at stake here than a question of 
efficiency. The future of our whole system 
of government is at stake. Congress must 
change its way of life and get back to the 
fundamental job of running the country. It 
must do so because this step is essential if 
democracy is to survive, if the republican 
form of government is not to be overthrown 
bloodlessly by bureaucracy and its attend- 
ant despotism. And there is not much time 
to lose. 

THE THEORY 

“Congress is the great commanding thea- 
ter of this Nation,” Thomas. Jefferson wrote 
in 1808. These nine words sum up the 
theory of Congress’ reason for existence as 
well as anything that has ever been written. 
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The same thing is spelled out in more detail 
in the Constitution, where the very listing 
of Congress’ powers ahead of those of the 
executive and judiciary emphasizes the fact 
that while the Government is a trinity, the 
legislative branch is preeminent. 

None of the 22 amendments to the Con- 
stitution has taken away a bit of Congress’ 
power, or added power to the executive at 
the expense of the legislative. Congress re- 
mains the sole agency to levy taxes, borrow 
funds, regulate commerce, coin money, estab- 
lish lower courts, raise armies, wage war, 
and do a host of other things in the name of 
the United States. Congress was given all 
these rights in the beginning so as to prevent 
power from ever becoming concentrated in 
the hands of anyone but the people. 

But things were different in those days. 
When the First Congress convened, the 
United States was an agricultural republic 
of hardly more than 3,000,000 population, 
with a citizenry far less diversified and with 
problems far less complex than are to be 
found today in another society of 3,000,000 
persons, the city of Chicago. 

Also, in the late 1700's, communications 
were rudimentary, and such pressure groups 
as existed found it difficult if not impossible 
to harass—and often confuse—Senators and 
Representatives with batches of seemingly 
important mail. 


A CLUBBY AFFAIR 


The National Government of the 1790's was 
a clubby little affair. Twenty-six Senators 
and 64 Representatives made up the legis- 
lative branch. The President and a hand- 
ful of advisers and clerks carried out Con- 
gress’ dictates. The judiciary was a tiny 
band of judges without much to do in a 
nation where the State courts were busily 
and smoothly functioning. 

In the first decade of Congress’ existence 
t..e Government collected and spent an aver- 
age of less than $6,000,000 a year. The na- 
tional debt was $83,000,000, and at the end 
of the eighteenth century could have been 
liquidated by a levy of $15.87 on each of the 
5,300,000 persons listed in the census of 1800. 

By 1951, the Government was spending 
nearly $70,000,000,000 a year; the public debt 
had soared beyond a quarter of a trillion 
dollars, and the 152,000,000 residents of the 
United States would have had to chip in 
$1,693.80 each to cancel out the Nation's 
indebtedness. 

It was a simple job for 90 legislators to 
keep track of things in the peaceful early 
days of the Republic. It is another thing— 
not harder, but quite impossible—for 531 
of them to exercise close control over the 
Federal machinery in the anxious present. 
It will be even more impossible in the future. 

Bu: despite all the changes the Nation and 
the Congress have undergone since 1789, the 
theory and duty of Congress are the same 
toda. as when the Republic began. If, to- 
day, Congress is unable to cope with events 
as well as it did 163 years ago, the answer 
can only lie in what Congress itself has 
done—or failed to do—across the years. 

THE PRACTICE 

The opening section of article I of the Con- 
stitution states that “all legislative powers 
* * * shall be vested in a Congress. 
* * * .” It makes no provision for the 
delegation of these powers. 

Nor has Congress gone counter to the Con- 
stitution by illegally delegating its powers 
to the Executive. On the contrary, Congress 
has been jealous—more often in small ways 
than in large—in guarding its powers from 
encroachment by the executive branch. 

Rather than delegating its powers, it has 
abandoned them. Into this vacuum have 
leaped the executive branch (to take the 
initiative in setting out broad programs and 
policies) and individual Members of Con- 
gress (to take the initiative in bending the 
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will of the legislative branch to their own 
ends). 

Congress, being made up largely of lawyers, 
with the lawyer's devotion to precedent, has 
built around itself a cocoon of custom. But 
this cocoon, far from enabling its contents to 
develop into something beautiful and stately, 
is threatening to strangle the metamorphos- 
ing being inside. Custom aborted the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, which was Congress’ 
first real attempt to reform itself into a 
workable twentieth century body. Custom 
has bound Congress to a seniority rule that 
negates the basic premise of democracy— 
that the majority should rule. Custom has 
enabled Members of the upper Chamber to 
say anything they please, for as long as they 
please, on any subject they please to talk 
about. Custom not only has prevented many 
reforms, but has caused other reforms, once 
made, to be repealed. 


SENIORITY RULE 


Of all the offenses against itself that Con- 
gress has committed, probably the greatest 
single one is the seniority rule. It has clung 
to this rule as the ancient martyrs embraced 
the burning-stake. And unless something 
is done, Congress seems destined to the mar- 
tyrs’ fate. 

Like most bad rules, the seniority rule is 
based on a false premise—that a long time 
in a job necessarily makes a man well quali- 
fied to do the job. Several years ago, Con- 
gress legislated the last vestiges of this idea 
out of existence for the military service. 

But not for itself. When a new Congress 
organizes, the majority party has charge of 
assigning committee chairmanships. By 
long-standing custom, a chairmanship goes 
to the majority party member who has served 
longest on the committee. The possibly su- 
perior qualifications of another member are 
of no account. In practice, the system some- 
times happens to work out well. 

But once in the saddle, virtually nothing 
but death, defeat of person or party, or resig- 
nation can dislodge a chairman. And, as 
Jefferson put it, “Few die and none resign.” 

Once established as chairman, a legislator 
has virtually autocratic power over his com- 
mittee. He is answerable to no one for his 
acts. One House Rules Committee chair- 
man became known by the nickname “Vest 
Pocket” because that was where he carried 
pieces of legislation of which he disapproved. 

This Rules Committee, by far the most 
powerful one in the House, has the Congress 
at its mercy, since no bill can get considera- 
tion until it obtains a rule. And by the same 
token, the committee is largely at the mercy 
of its chairman, since it can meet only on 
his call. It does not strain logic, therefore, 
to say that the chairman of the House Rules 
Committee can rule, not to say tyrannize, the 
Government of the United States if he so 
desires. 

UNFORTUNATE SECOND GUESS 


In the Reorganization Act of 1946, Con- 
gress attempted to break this potential stan- 
giehold on legislation by providing that any 
bill bottled up in Rules could be released 
after 21 days by a vote of the House. But 
such is the Legislature’s perseverance in 
thwarting its own ends that shortly after the 
Reorganization Act was passed it was amend- 
ed to abolish the 21-day rule. 

Congress has other ways of keeping itself 
from getting things done. Most of them are 
too well known to deserve being dwelt on. 
The filibuster is, of course, a prime example; 
by adhering to the shibboleth of unlimited 


time in the past 40 years equivalent to work- 
hours of a couple of average sessions. 
popular misconception that southern- 

e been responsible for this prodigal 

the Legislature's time. Actually, since 

of the century, northerners have 

most of the filibustering speeches. In 

, Harry Cain, of Washington, inter- 
rupted a southern filibuster against amend- 


ing the cloture rule with a six-and-three- 
quarter-hour filibuster of his own against 
former Gov. Mon Wallgren. 


ELECTRIC VOTING 


Congressional custom not only has blocked 
changes in the rules of procedure—it also 
has barred the technological advances of 
modern science which might effect Congress’ 
way of doing business. For 35 years now, 
Wisconsin's Legislature has employed electric 
voting machines; 21 States, including Mary- 
land, are using these devices today. It has 
been calculated that a month of time in 
every congressional session could be saved 
by an electrical voting system, which would 
cost about $100,000 to install and $10,000 
@ year to use. Yet Congress clings to the 
roli-call vote, and the House wastes from 
half to three-quarters of an hour every time 
@ quorum or vote call is made. 

All these are wasteful and inefficient pro- 
cedures. But in fact they have nothing to 
do with the basic reason why Congress is 
fumbling around with a job that looks more 
hopeless each year. The root difficulty is 
that Congress is spending so much of its 
time on a mass of unimportant detail that 
it has no time for the big job it is supposed 
to be doing. 

On one page of the Senate’s calendar of 
business last week was a bill to provide for 
the dissolution of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, an item of the kind of business 
to which Congress should allow itself to de- 
vote careful attention. The kind of thing 
which makes such devotion impossible was 
exemplified on the facing page: A bill “to 
amend the act entitled ‘An Act to Regulate 
the Practice of Optometry in the District of 
Columbia.’ ” 


ALASKA VERSUS PARKING LOTS 


There was “a bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the Union.” There also 
was “a bill to prohibit the parking of ve- 
hicles upon any property owned by the 
United States for postal purposes.” Each 
was equally entitled to the attention of the 
world’s busiest law-making body. 

That same calendar included Senator 
Brewster's S. 2147, for the relief of one 
Arthur K. Prior to the tune of $520.28. Time 
and again it has been suggested that these 
private matters, which almost without excep- 
tion partake of a common triviality, should 
be turned over for administration of adjudi- 
cation to appropriate authorities elsewhere in 
the Government. They add up to a sizable 
burden; 411 private bills were passed in the 
last session of Congress, as against only 255 
public measures. 

If Congress had all the time in the world, 
it would not really matter how petty its 
legislative interests became. Or if there 
were short cuts that could be taken on un- 
important bills, it would not matter so 
much. But every bill that becomes law 
must go through 28 steps, some perfunctory, 
some tedious. And the legislative mills, 
once they get started, grind neither slower 
nor faster for little pebbles than for big 
boulders. 

One noted political scientist has summed 
it up this way: “Congress,” he says, “is in 
the retail business, legislatively speaking. It 
is neglecting the wholesale job it was set up 
to perform.” In other words, it is swamped. 
It is like a man fussing over a cluttered desk, 
so desperately harassed that he never gets 
around to work that has to be done. It has 
reached the point where it must sit back 
for a minute and take stock of the situa- 
tion. 

THE REMEDY 


The only way to get Congress back to its 
primary job is to get it out of the retail 
business. Specifically, this means that Con- 
gress must concentrate on the big, policy- 
making aspects of legislation, leaving the 
more mechanical tasks of governing society 
to the executive agencies. 
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Dr. George Galloway, senior government 
specialist at the Library of Congress, esti- 
mates that between 80 and 90 percent of the 
law made by the Federal Government al- 
ready is made by the executive branch. This 
includes not only law in the strict legal 
sense, but also rulings, regulations, and de- 
cisions which have the practical effect of 
law. 

The point is, however, that even the 10 
or 20 percent still done by Congress is too 
big a load. E. E. Schattschneider, a leading 
student of government, speculates that the 
essential work of Congress might be boiled 
down to 10 or 100 major decisions a year. 
The number of decisions is unimportant; it 
is their nature that counts. 

Congress long ago got on the right track 
in turning over a broad mission, with ade- 
quate regulatory powers, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ICC’s power to fix 
tariffs, the granting of franchises by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the allocation of 
radio and television channels by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the estab- 
lishment of home-building criteria by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the fixing of rent 
ceilings by the Office of Rent Stabilization— 
all these are examples of Congress “whole- 
saling” law and allowing the agencies to 
“retail” it. 

AEC AS EXAMPLE 


The latest and probably the best example 
of Congress making this forward step was 
in the case of Atomic Energy Commission 
legislation. The reason for the AEC set-up 
was one of national security rather than 
legislative practicality, but the example holds 
good from either point of view. A policy 
was made; an objective established; money 
was parceled out, and a joint watchdog com- 
mittee vetted the whole operation. 

In the case of AEC, Congress does not— 
as it should not—concern itself greatly with 
whether, for instance, there is enough car- 
bon 14 available. It settles the big questions, 
such as whether it wants atomic energy used 
mainly for war or peace purposes. It leaves 
to the others the details of how to carry 
out the job. 

Congressmen pretty generally feel that 
the AEC formula has worked—as regards 
AEC. But many are leery of retiring to an 
ivory tower of policy making in other 
branches of Government. This question was 
asked of one of the leading advocates of 
congressional reform, Senator MOoNRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma: 

“If Congress can, in effect, give so many 
billions to AEC with instructions to squeeze 
every bit of knowledge out of the atom while 
a@ watchdog committee looks on, couldn't 
Congress also tell the Pentagon, ‘Here is 
$50,000,000,000. Your job is to defend the 
Nation and prepare it for the future. We 
want you to proceed along these general 
lines: * * * Go about your business; 
Congress is watching you’?” 

“If we did that,” Senator MonrRoney re- 
plied, “they'd all go out and start building 
golf courses.” 

A SHORTCOMING REVEALED 


This may be an amusing answer, but it 
reveals a basic present shortcoming of Con- 
gress. If Congress were doing its job, even 
under such a set-up as was suggested to Sen- 
ator MONRONEY, the military would not build 
golf courses with gun money. Congress 
would have time to give thoughtful atten- 
tion to its duty—not on'y of telling the mili- 
tary in general terms what to do, but also 
of seeing to it that the military did what it 
was told. 

By adopting such a program of broad, 
rather than detailed, lawmaking—and ap- 
plying it to all parts of Government—Con- 
gress might even find itself with a little time 
on its hands. 

Time for what? Time, essentially, to 
think. Time to reconcile 531 varying view- 
points into a workable policy for the good of 
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the Nation; time to concentrate on great 
questions of domestic and foreign policy; 
time to study intelligently the big problem 
as to where the money is coming from and 
where the money should go. 

Obviously, decisions on policy and high 
finance have to be made by someone. If 
they are now being made by individuals who 
lack the constitutional right to make them, 
it is because the agency that properly pos- 
sesses that right is shirking its duty. 

It is up to Congress, by clearing its decks 
for action, to put this Government back 
where it belongs—in the hands of the people. 


The Faith of George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS We) 


Or 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 5 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just been concluded here in Washington 
one of the most phenomenal evangelistic 
revivals in the history of America. I 
am speaking, of course, you know, of 
the famous Billy Graham crusade which 
has been filling to overflowing the great 
National Guard Armory for the last 5 
weeks. Yesterday afternoon there were 
more than 15,000 worshipers who came 
to the final service in the campaign, 
many of whom had to stand outside 
in the cold and damp weather because 
of inadequate room in that giant audi- 
torium. 

We can never know, Mr. Speaker, the 
extent of the great good that has been 
accomplished by Mr. Graham and those 
who have been assisting him. We do 
know that 6,115 people penitently 
pledged themselves to Jesus Christ. No 
one could hear Mr. Graham without 
being moved spiritually by his compel- 
ling sermons and prayers. 

I feel that Washington has been 
blessed, and that the entire Nation has 
been blessed, by the efforts of the Billy 
Graham team during this revival. In 
order that my fellow Members of Con- 
gress who did not have the privilege of 
hearing personally the great sermon Mr. 
Graham preached yesterday as the final 
appeal during this crusade, I am having 
it printed with these remarks: 

Tue FatrH or GEORGE WASHINGTON 

When President Roosevelt addressed Con- 
gress on January 4, 1939, he emphasized that 
the source of all democracy is religion. The 
outstanding thing about this address was 
the way in which newspaper columnists all 
over the country seized upon that one part 
of the President’s address and commented 
on it. 

Mark Sullivan said: “Men derive their lib- 
erties from God.” While Dorothy Thompson, 
quoting William Penn, said: “Men will be 
governed by God, or they will be ruled by 
tyrants.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this teaching is as 
old as the Bible itself. Three thousand 
years ago David wrote in the Twenty-third 
Psalm: “Blessed is the nation whose god is 
the Lord.” Many other verses teach that if 
a nation is to live, it must depend on God; 
and if it refuses, it will die. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 


“The wicked shall be turned into hell and 
all the nations that forget God.” 

“For the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve Thee shall perish; yea, those na- 
tions shall be utterly wasted” (Isaiah 60: 12). 

“For the kingdom is the Lord’s and He is 
@ governor among the nations” (Psalm 22: 
28). 

“And God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation; that they should seek the Lord” (Acts 
17: 26, 27). 

Our Pilgrim forefathers believed this truth; 
the first thing they did in America was to 
dedicate their venture to God. The May- 
flower Compact, the first civil document 
drawn up on our shores, acknowledged God 
in these words: “In the name of God, amen. 
We * * * having undertaken for the 
glory of God, and advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith * * * do by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually in the presence of 
God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into acivil body * * *” 

The compact of Rhode Island reads: 

“We whose names are underwritten do 
hereby solemnly in the presence of God in- 
corporate ourselves into a body, and as He 
shall help will submit our persons, lives and 
estates unto our Lord Jesus Christ, the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, and to all those 
perfect laws of His given us in His holy word 
of truth to be judged and guided thereby.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, our Nation was 
founded upon God, religion and the church. 
When the Constitutional Assembly met in 
1787 it had been going for 5 weeks when Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the oldest man there, now 
81 years of age, rose and made a motion that 
they ask God’s help in prayer. Here is what 
Franklin said: “Mr. President, the small 
progress we have made after 4 or 5 weeks of 
close attendance and continual reasoning 
with each other is, methinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the human un- 
derstanding. How has it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Lights to illumine 
our understanding? I have lived, sir, a long 
time, and the longer I live the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth that God 
governs in the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid? We have been assured, 
sir, under sacred writings that ‘except the 
Lord build a house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ I firmly believe this, and I also 
believe that without His concurring aid we 
shall succeed in this political building no 
better than the builders of Babel.” 

This week we will celebrate the birthday of 
the Father of our Country. George Washing- 
ton said in his first speech to the First Con- 
gress: “Every step by which we have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by some 
token of providential agency.” He also said 
in that same spéech: “Such being the im- 
pressions under which I have in obedience 
to the public summons repaired to the pres- 
ent station, it would be peculiarly improper 
to omit in this first official act my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who 
rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of the nations, and whose provi- 
dential aids can supply every human defeat.” 

Probably the two greatest presidents in 
American history are Washington and Lin- 
coln. The outstanding characteristic of both 
Washington and Lincoln was their absolute 
reliance on the God who answers prayer. 

Many of Washington’s biographers 
stressed the point that when beset by trials 
and difficulties over which he had no con- 
trol, he often had recourse to prayer as a 
way out. Particularly was this true of Val- 
ley Forge, where during the long hard win- 
ter of 1777 with his small army of ill- 
clothed, half-starved, freezing men, himself 
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beset and hindered by the difficulties he suf- 
fered because of Congress, he carried the 
cause of the Nation to God. One writer 
gives us the following account: “One after- 
noon as Isaac Potts, a miller at whose home 
General Washington made his headquarters, 
was strolling along a creek, he heard a voice 
which seemed to come from within the 
woods. He walked quietly in that direction 
and found the General’s horse tied to a 
tree. Looking cautiously into a neighboring 
grove, he saw in the dim twilight the Com- 
mander in Chief upon his knees with face 
uplifted and his cheeks effused with tears. 
The miller stood spellbound for several min- 
utes, then hastened home and told the in- 
cident to his wife, for he was as much agi- 
tated as though he had beheld something 
supernatural. The man who had been dis- 
covered in that solemn moment never knew 
that the incident would find its way into 
our country’s history, for he did not dream 
that he had been seen, but the country of 
which he is the father knows that his 
prayer was answered.” 

On one occasion when a distinguished 
English visitor was visiting this country he 
asked Secretary Thompson: “How shall I be 
able to recognize Mr. Washington?” Mr. 
Thompson replied: “You can distinguish him 
when Congress goes to prayer. Mr. Washing- 
ton is the gentleman who always kneels.” 

What a thrilling, glorious thing it would 
be to see the leaders of our country today 
kneeling before Almighty God in prayer. 
What a thrill would sweep this country. 
What renewed hope and courage would grip 
the Americans at this hour of peril. 

Abraham Lincoln once said to his friend, 
Judge Henry C. Whitney: “I have been driv- 
en many times upon my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I had nowhere 
else to go. My own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient for the day.” 

On the day the news of General Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox Courthouse was re- 
ceived, the Cabinet meeting was held an hour 
earlier than usual. 

Neither President Lincoln nor any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet was able for a time to 
give utterance to his feelings. At the sug- 
gestion of the President, all dropped on their 
knees and offered in silence and in tears 
their humble and heartfelt acknowledge- 
ment to God for the triumph he had granted 
to the national cause. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our 
problems today, as large as they loom, would 
be solved if our leaders and our people in 
the spirit of those two great Presidents 
would place their full reliance on God, de- 
pending as did Washington and Lincoln upon 
the power of prayer. 

I heard some time ago of a cartoon in 
which Uncle Sam, standing on the ship of 
state, turns and says to the representatives 
of the Christian faith: “It is your business to 
keep off from the ship of state the barnacles 
of greed, selfishness, and dishonesty.” That 
was supposed to be a compliment to religion. 
It was to keep off the barnacles, but was to 
have nothing to say about the directing of 
the ship. This seems to be the common 
attitude today in America toward Christ and 
the civil government. Christ is useful to 
help keep barnacies off the ship of state, 
but it would never do to let him take over 
the helm. Christ, through his men, directed 
the affairs of this Nation for many years and 
made us the great Nation that we are; but 
of late men have come to believe that re- 
ligion has no place in the affairs of state. 
We are directing the ship of state unassisted 
by God, past the reefs and through the 
storms of time. We have dropped our pilot, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and are sailing blindly 
on without divine chart or compass, hoping 
somehow to find our desired haven. We 
have certain leaders who are rank material- 
ists; they do not recognize God nor care for 
Him; they spend their time in one round of 
parties after another. The Capital City of 
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our Nation can have a great spiritual awak- 
ening, thousands coming to Jesus Christ, but 
certain leaders have not lifted an eyebrow, 
nor raised a finger, nor showed the slightest 
bit of concern. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I warn you, if this 
state of affairs continues, the end of the 
course is national shipwreck and ruin. 

When our convoys sailed to attack Sicily, 
General Eisenhower stood on the shore; he 
lifted his arm in a formal salute, then, bow- 
ing his head, he offered a silent prayer. 

Turning to one of his aides, the general 
said, “Man can go so far.” For miles across 
the sea the storm raged, threatening our 
convoy. Suddenly the storm ceased and 
newsmen who accompanied those ships sent 
the word back to America: “A miracle hap- 
pened. Again our forces landed from a 
calm sea.” . 

At Rabaul we lost only 17 planes while the 
Japanese lost over 1,000. General MacArthur 
said: “God blessed our arms.” When he 
walked ashore at Leyte he said, “God brought 
us back.” 

In Amos 4: 12 God says, “Prepare to meet 
thy God.” In this passage of Scripture God 
is speaking to the nation Israel. Israel had 
been a sinful, wayward, law-breaking nation. 
God gave warning through his prophet Amos 
for Israel to repent of her sins or perish. 
God warned time after time through one 
prophet after another concerning the judg- 
ment of God. 

God was long suffering, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance. He gave plenty of time for 
the nation to repent, but through the hard- 
ness of their hearts they refused to repent. 
One day the patience of God was exhausted, 
judgment struck, and Israel was destroyed. 

Today I sincerely believe that God is warn- 
ing the American people, through the preach- 
ing of His word, to repent of sin and turn to 
God while there is time. It is true that God 
is a god of long suffering, love, and mercy, 
but God will not long abide our sins of ma- 
terialism. We are a desperately wicked peo- 
ple, but God promises that— 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways, then will I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will heal their land” 
(II Chronicles 7: 14). 

I believe that this evangelistic campaign 
here in the Nation’s Capital was sent by God 
at this particular time to give one more 
warning to the American people. It may be 
the last warning. I look out of my hotel 
window and I can see the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln Memorial, and the other 
magnificent structures here in this city, and 
yet sometimes in my mind’s eye I see the 
crumbling and the falling of this city out 
yonder in the not-too-distant future unless 
it repents of its sins. The judgment of God 
is surely coming. Our Nation cannot survive. 
I give this warning to the American people 
from the depths of my heart, from a bleeding 
heart, from an agonizing heart, from a bur- 
dened heart, to repent before it is too late. 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” 


America Needs New Leadership in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \4 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Lincoln 


Day address entitled “America Needs 
New Leadership in Washington,” deliv- 
ered by me in the city of Winona, Minn., 
last week. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA NEEDS New LEADERSHIP IN 
WASHINGTON 
(By United States Senator Epwarp J. Ture, 
of Minnesota) 


All over this great land tonight there are 
events such as this Lincoln Day dinner. 
These gatherings provide a unique and liv- 
ing tribute to Abraham Lincoln on the part 
of the Republican Party, whose banner he 
carried and whose principles have been so 
largely based on the foundation which he 
laid as the inspired leader of the Nation 
during one of its periods of greatest crisis. 
The desire to honor Lincoln is not a pecu- 
lier trait of Republicans for he belongs to 
all Americans and to all people. His doc- 
trine and his ideals were American doctrines 
and American ideals. Few of us think of 
him primarily as a great Republican, al- 
though he was the first of our party to be- 
come President. We think of him, rather, 
as a great American, symbol of the power, the 
dignity, and the sovereignty of the people. 
Better than any other American, he put into 
words the deep aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people for unity as a Nation, for liberty 
as human beings, and for the achievement of 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations. It is in a spirit of re- 
dedication that we, as Republicans, pay trib- 
ute to Abraham Lincoln today. 

This ts a year of decision in America. It 
is a time of political challenge when the 
devoted effort, loyalty, enthusiasm, and inner 
conviction of those who believe in good 
Government will face a supreme test. It 
is my considered judgment that if we con- 
tinue the present administration’s policies 
of vast spending, excessive taxes, economic 
and social controls, and if we fail to estab- 
lish sound foundations of world peace that 
will enable the nations to lay aside the 
heavy burden of huge armaments, we will 
destroy the American system as surely and 
completely as the Communists would do. 
We cannot continue in this direction with- 
out destroying individual initiative, oppor- 
tunity and achievement which have made 
our country great. 

America needs a new leadership in Wash- 
ington that will restore the people’s confi- 
dence in their Government. 

America needs to end the confusion and 
uncertainty in our foreign policy. 

America needs to return to simple ideas 
of thrift and opportunity and honesty in 
Government. 

America needs to put an end to the idea 
that we can spend and tax ourselves into 
prosperity and peace. 

America needs to demobilize the concen- 
tration of Government power and control 
in Washington. 

These great needs provide a challenge to 
the Republican Party in this historic year. 

It is a challenge to furnish the leader- 
ship, to offer the constructive program, to 
establish the unity of spirit that will give 
this great Nation the will and the incentive 
to go forward. It is a challenge to restore 
the moral integrity of Government, for the 
people of this Nation have been shocked at 
the misuse of public trust by high officials. 
It is a challenge to all who have labored 
for good Government and for the preserva- 
tion of the freedoms and opportunities which 
are basic in our American life. 

I know the Republican Party is ready to 
accept that challenge and that responsibility 
in order that this Nation may continue as 
our forefathers willed it and as the great 
founder of the Republican Party, Abraham 
Lincoln, fought to preserve it in his day— 
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united, free, at peace—under a Government 
“of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
le.” 

, I 

One of Abraham Lincoln's well-known po- 
litical remarks was this: “You can fool all 
the people some of the time, and some of 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool 
all the people all the time.” We Republi- 
cans have been comforting ourselves with 
that thought for quite a long time, but 
meanwhile there has been continued in 
power in Washington for four successive na- 
tional elections administrations that are 
founded on the cynical idea that the way 
to political power is to “tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” 

It is a sad truth that only 51.9 percent 
of the qualified voters took the trouble to 
go to the polis in the last presidential elec- 
tion. And less than half of that number, 
49 percent, voted for the winning candidate 
for President. So, to start with, let’s not 
be fooled into thinking the Republicans are 
sure to win this year. Let’s remember what 
happened in 1948. 

President Truman didn’t like the Eightieth 
Congress, and he certainly fooled the Ameri- 
can people on that one. That Republican 
Congress, you will remember, launched the 
European Recovery Program, authorized uni- 
fication of the armed services, cut $6,000,000,- 
000 from the padded Truman budget, bal- 
anced the budget for the first time in 16 
years, reduced taxes, and created the Hoover 
Commission to bring efficiency into the Fed- 
eral Government. No wonder Mr. Truman 
didn’t like it. Nevertheless, he got a suffi- 
cient number of people to believe it was 
next to the worst Congress in history so that 
he himself went back to the White House 
for four more years. He was ably assisted by 
Mr. Barkley who said that the Democratic 
Party deserves credit for all the progressive 
achievements of the American people dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century 
and that nothing constructive can be ex- 
pected from the Republicans if elected to 
power. 

We let them get away with it. And, my 
friends, they are at it again. Just listen: 

1. President Truman says the American 
people are enjoying the greatest prosperity 
in their history, production is high, the 
farmer is prosperous, and it’s all because of 
the New Deal. Here are some things he 
doesn’t mention: The American dollar today 
is a 53-cent dollar, which, experts say, will 
be a 39-cent dollar by 1954. The cost of 
living is at an all-time high. The latest 
consumer's price index has risen to 189.1, 
or 89.1 percent over the 1935-39 base period. 
There was an 11.1 percent increase in the 
cost of living between June 1950 and De- 
cember 1951. Inflation, the drop in the buy- 
ing value of the dollar and the increased 
cost of living, amounts to a tremendous con- 
fiscation of private savings, investments, 
pensions, and retirement funds of people who 
can least afford to stand such economic loss. 
They made their savings on a 100-cent dollar, 
but are now living on a 50-cent dollar. It 
further results in enormous rise in Govern- 
ment costs. 

No segment of our people is escaping the 
Truman prosperity. Just look at these facts: 
The Secretary of Labor less than 30 days 
ago said that nearly 45 percent of the Na- 
tion's wage earners failed to keep pace with 
the cost of living rise. The increase in 

*social-security benefits granted by Congress 
last year is already cancelled by inflation. 
Several million elderly people living on pen- 
sions find their pensions cut in half. Parm 
operators’ realized net income has dropped 
over 12 percent since 1947, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The American people are paying a stagger- 
ing $71,000,000,000 in taxes this year, but the 
President says that he will need $85,400,000,- 
000 to operate his program next year. At the 
end of that time the public debt will have 
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increased to $275,000,000,000. In all seri- 
ousness, what kind of a period of prosperity 
is this? . 

2. Then Mr. Truman says: “I’m sorry I 
must ask Congress for additional taxes.” 
That’s exactly what he said: “I’m sorry.” It 
would be unsafe not t~ increase taxes, he 
adds. Unsafe for whom? Congress is sorry, 
too, for the President is not going to get 
another tax boost. 

Harry Truman already is the champion tax 
collector of all time. From George Washing- 
ton’s administration to April 1945, including 
the Roosevelt administration, the Federal 
Government took in taxes from the American 
people a total of $248,000,000,000. From May 
1945, when Mr. Truman took office, to date, 
January 1952, the Federal Government took 
more than $280,000,000,000 in taxes from the 
American people. 

It is a singular fact that in the President's 
recent budget message to Congress there was 
not one single word about economy or elim- 
ination of waste in Government. “Tax and 
tax, spend and spend” is the slogan. It is up 
to the great body of average citizens to decide 
whether he will be fooled again into adding 
“elect and elect” to that New Deal chant. 

No one should make the mistake of under- 
estimating the tremendous power of Govern- 
ment spending in influencing millions of 
voters. Time and again the New Deal ad- 
ministrations have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to perpetuate themselves through the 
use of the American taxpayers’ money. 
That is fundamentally what this emphasis 
on prosperity is all about. 

3. We are winning the cold war, is the next 
boast with which it is hoped to fool the 
American people in this election year. Be- 
fore they accept that one, the American 
people may want to know what happened 
in the conduct of our Government that soon 
after the successful ending of World War II, 
when our military might and economic power 
were at their peak, our military forces were 
dissipated to the point where we were subject 
to Soviet threats. They will ask some em- 
barrassing questions about those secret 
agreements the New Deal administration 
made that led to the collapse of our ally in 
that war, Nationalist China. They will re- 
member that in the Truman police action in 
Korea 104,383 American boys have been cas- 
ualties, of whom 17,948 have given their lives. 
They will ask themselves if uncertainty and 
inconsistency, snap judgments, and inept- 
ness are words that mean the same as 
winning. 

4. “We are making great progress in our 
defense mobilization,” brags the White House 
clique in laying the groundwork of its cam- 
paign to perpetuate itself in power. Other 
testimony, some of it from more objective 
members of the President's own party, is not 
quite so reassuring. Air Force officials say 
that some of our weapons “are considerably 
inferior to the enemy we are fighting” and 
that although we have 90 wings in operation, 
“we do not have the best available planes.” 
The Secretary of the Navy publicly an- 
nounces that when the Korean conflict began 
we had 73 submarines and expect the total to 
reach 100 by next July 1. Meanwhile, a high 
ranking naval officer says it is believed Rus- 
sia possesses 300 submarines. The chairman 
of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, a 
Democrat, in submitting a report of the 
status of defense mobilization on November 
29 said: “Unfortunately it is not an encourag- 


ing report.” The report itself refers to unco-. 


ordinated defense effort, and concludes as 
follows: “Our timetable of preparedness.has 
not been met. We are not achieving as 
rapidly as possible the minimum necessary 
force essential for the security of the United 
States.” 

Congress has made available billions in 
dollars and adequate authorization for the 
national defense. The Truman administra- 
tion cannot escape responsibility for the lag 
and delay in the defense program. It is 


directly and primarily responsible for the 
waste and extravagance that are apparent in 
some aspects of that program. 

5. There was a time when the present oc- 
cupant of the White House referred to in- 
vestigations of Communist influence in high 
places as a red herring and when he called 
charges of corruption in certain Government 
agencies as asinine. Now the President says: 
“Give us another chance. We will clean 
house.” The issue of good government is one 
the administration will have to face. When 
a@ party holds power for long periods it is apt 
to become tired and careless about its stand- 
ards. Influence peddlers are on the increase. 
Partisan politics are running wild and 
patronage and spoils become more im- 
portant than principles and achievements. 

There are many fine, able, devoted men 
and women in our Government, but the 
American people have been shocked by evi- 
dence of corruption brought out in recent 
congressional investigations. The people 
certainly did not relish the evidence that 
5-percenters, mink coats, and deep freezers 
figured in Government agencies. They cling 
to the old-fashioned idea that appointments 
of rural carriers and postmasters should 
be on merit under Civil Service and not sub- 
ject to sale by any political party. They do 
not want influence peddlers meddling in the 
functions of a powerful Government lending 
agency like the RFC. 

Mounting scandals in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau have outraged the sensibilities 
of all decent citizens. A collector of inter- 
nal revenue resigns under fire in Missouri. 
Another in Massachusetts is found guilty of 
bribery. Operations of revenue officials in 
California, New York, and Detroit and else- 
where are under scrutiny and criticism. No 
one knows what the next shocking revelation 
will be. 

No decent American of any party condones 
these conditions which undermine confidence 
in our institutions. They are now so numer- 
ous that a major operation is required and 
tLat means elimination of the present ad- 
ministration. That is why I say that one 
of the major issues in the coming election 
will be integrity in public service. It is im- 
possible to have good government without it. 

We have many problems in this country 
and many problems before the Government. 
There is none, in my mind, more important 
than the obligation which rests upon all of 
us, particularly upon officials in public office, 
to restore a higher sense of public morality, 
and: to build up the people’s confidence in 
their free institutions. Both of these de- 
pend to a marked degree on the conduct of 
public officials. Their moral and ethical 
standards must be of the highest. This in- 
volves more than simple honesty and decency. 
Public officials need continuously to remind 
themselves that it is their obligation to serve 
the public interest. The conduct of those 
who are charged with the responsibility in 
government must always be keyed to this 
ideal. 

1 


Most of the blessings we enjoy in America 
today stem from the sturdy character of 
the people, in whom the spirit and drive of 
the pioneer has persisted, from magnificent 
natural resources which have been utilized 
to build an economic empire without parallel 
in history, and from individual freedom and 
free enterprise. Here has been created the 
new world of mankind's striving for a better 
and a freer life. 

Today that American way of life is threat- 
ened, first by a foreign ideology and power 
from without and secondly hy forces from 
within that threaten to break down the 
strong factors that have made the United 
States the greatest Nation in the world. 

Communism is’ the exact opposite of 
Americanism. They cannot exist side by 
side in this country. It remains to be seen 
whether they can exist together in the same 
world, especially in view of the policies and 
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attitudes of the dictators in the Kremlin. 
It is because of this threat to world peace 
that our country today is engaged in a vast 
mobilization for defense. Although we must 
have a military strength that Russia will un- 
derstand and recognize, it would be inexcus- 
able if we were building this military power 
in order to wage war. The American people 
are being asked to shoulder this terrific 
burden to defend our freedom and to pre- 
vent, if possible, a third world war. 

As we dedicate ourselves to the supreme 
and immediate task of mobilizing our de- 
fense, it is important that we reexamine the 
conditions which have made America great 
and that we reaffirm our loyalty to them. 
Our obligations in this respect fall not only 
in the category of ideals, important as they 
are in sustaining the deep inner faith of a 
nation. There are also practical conditions 
that must be considered. 

If we examine the history and the plight 
of some foreign countries we will find that 
one of the greatest dangers to individual 
initiative and freedom is too great a reliance 
on Government for assistance, direction, and 
control. Self-reliance is one of the best of 
all American traits. When we go to Wash- 
ington for some benefit or service which we 
ought to be doing for ourselves, we retreat 
from the objective of individual initiative 
and self-reliance. Our Government becomes 
continuously more inclusive, more power- 
ful, more far-flung and more costly. Car- 
ried to its ultimate end, such concentration 
of power and of responsibility and of vast 
expenditure in the Federal Government in 
Washington would only lead to a sacrifice of 
individual freedom. 

Closely related to such increased depend- 
ence on Government is the danger of bur- 
densome taxes. There is no factor in a Na- 
tion’s life that will more quickly destroy 
free enterprise than excessive taxation. It 
will stifle the energies, the creative spirit, 
and the will to achieve, upon which our 
whole productive capacity is based. One of 
the most compelling tasks to which citizens 
of this country, and especially those they 
elect to public office, must devote them- 
selves is reduction in the burden of taxes. 
We can only tax less if we spend less. Thrift, 
economy, and efficiency are fundamental vir- 
tues which we like to see in the individual 
American. They are likewise virtues that 
must be restored in the Government. 

Unless we can avoid the danger of ex- 
cessive taxation, we shall destroy the initia- 
tive, not only of large industrial develop- 
ment which stems from venture capital, but 
also the initiative of the farm boy who as- 
pires to own his own farm, or the city lad 
who wants to go into business for himselt 
under the promise of equal opportunity 
which is so much a part of the American 
philosophy. We must not destroy those 
incentives. 

In this year of decision the party of Lin- 
coln must dedicate itself to the task of keep- 
ing the United States of America strong, sol- 
vent, and free. To do this the efforts and 
objectives of the Republican Party must be 
directed toward achievement of a five-point 
pragram: 

First, a forthright foreign policy that will 
seek to make secure and lasting the peace of 
the world. 

Second, a new spirit in national leadership 
based upon the principle that public office 
is a public trust. 

Third, a sound Government fiscal policy, 
which includes cutting the cost of Govern- 
ment, staying within our income, and re- 
ducing the national debt. 

Fourth, a just and reasonable tax program 
and relief for the American people from the 
burden and dangers of excessive taxation. 

Fifth, a determined and persistent effort 
to safeguard freedom of the individual, free- 
dom of enterprise and initiative, and free- 
dom from the evil of too great dependence 
upon Government. 
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Within the framework of the essential re- 
quirements which I have outlined, the Re- 
publican Party offers the American peopie a 
course of action founded upon historic 
American principles. A change in Wash- 
ington is imperative. The Republican Party 
has the ideas, the vision, and the vigor to 
make that change effective for the good of 
the American people. With this challenge 
and this opportunity let us, in the spirit of 
Lincoln, dedicate ourselves to the great task 
remaining before us to make secure the 
blessings of unity, freedom, and peace. 


What Is GOP Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI N 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call to the attention of 
the membership of this body an editorial 
which appeared in the February 17 edi- 
tion of the Milwaukee Journal. 

This article succinctly summarizes the 
pronouncements of the chief GOP lead- 
ers on the subject of our foreign policy, 
and points to the fact which has been ap- 
parent to many people for quite some 
time: namely, that if the GOP leaders 
have agreed among themselves on a 
single course which our Nation, in their 
opinion, should pursue in the realm of 
foreign relations, they are going to con- 
siderable lengths to hide that fact from 
the public. The alternate conclusion is, 
of course, that there is no such thing as a 
single, unified GOP stand on our foreign 
policy. This latter assumption appears 
to be amply supported not only by the 
divergence of views held on this subject 
by the respective GOP leaders, but also 
by the contradictions in the pronounce- 
ments and actions, relating to foreign 
affairs, on the part of some of these men. 

Some GOP spokesmen have never been 
reluctant to condemn our present foreign 
policy. The interesting point is that 
some of the persons who are considered 
as Republican leaders have adopted ma- 
jor portions of this very same policy, 
criticised as disastrous, ruinous, vague, 
and so on by their colleagues, as their 
very own. 

It would be interesting indeed to find 
the chief critics of our present foreign 
policy agreed on an alternate course 
which would make sense in the light of 
our past experience and present-day 
realities. Can it be that such an alter- 
nate course does not exist at present? 
In any case, it would be enlightening, 
especially in view of the impending elec- 
tions, to knew if there is such a thing asa 
GOP foreign policy, and if so, of what 
does that policy consist? 

Wuat Is GOP ForeEIGN POoLicy? 

Republican division over foreign poticy 
seems to be growing rather than diminish- 
ing in the heat of the preconvention cam- 
paigning. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to determine t the party stands 
for in this important field. 
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Will the party follow Hoover, Taft, Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower, Warren, or Stassen if it 
wins the November election? 

Hoover favors isolationism in all but name. 
He thinks there is no great danger of new 
Russian aggression, that we should bring our 
troops home from overseas, reduce the size 
of our Army, and concentrate on air and 
sea power that will preserve us in fortress 
America. 

It is difficult to know where Taft stands. 
He, too, likes the idea of dependence on air 
and sea power. He thinks we have too big 
an army and that we can’t afford to spend 
as much money on defense as we are. He 
opposed the Atlantic Pact, yet he pledges 
he would carry out its commitments. He 
has voted consistently to cut foreign aid 
appropriations. He expresses fear that we 
are encouraging world war by our policies 
in Europe, yet he favors deeper involvement 
in Asia. He has termed the United Nations 
a failure. 

General MacArthur, although the darling 
of the old isolationists, is worlds removed 
from the isolationist view. He favors 
strengthening American forces abroad. He 
favors standing up to Russia everywhere. 
He demands “total victory” in Korea, even 
if that involves an all-out war with China, 
or even Russia. 

General Eisenhower's views have not been 
detailed, but his position as builder of the 
European defense force, plus his few words, 
prove that he has no faith in isolationism 
in any degree. He favors collective security, 
American military and economic help to free 
nations, containment of communism, and 
development of foreign policy on a biparti- 
san basis. 

Governor Warren's views, past and present, 
put him generally in the Eisenhower camp. 
Harold Stassen, although long an interna- 
tionalist, now talks of a dynamic foreign pol- 
icy which would be a midcourse between 
Truman “internationalism” and Taft “isola- 
tionism.” He has not spelled out this policy. 

If one goes back to the 1948 Republican 
platform, adopted at Philadelphia unani- 
mously, he will find that the party stands 
committed to support of the U. N. and of 
European unity, aid to free nations, collec- 
tive security against aggression, and the 
stopping of politics at the water’s edge. 

It can hardly be maintained that the 
Hoover, Taft, or MacArthur programs fit into 
this framework, 

In a recent speech in Boston, Governor 
Warren declared it to be the Republican 
Party’s solemn obligation to give leadership 
“to a bewildered nation.” 

This will be difficult, indeed, as long as 
the Republican leaders themselves are so 
bewilderingly divided. 


Poland and Yalta § ({\y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again on the occasion of the seventh an- 
niversary of the signing of the most un- 
fortunate and hapless Yalta pact, I am 
constrained to express my sympathy and 
to renew my pledge of friendship to the 
afflicted Polish nation, which fell as a 
tragic victim to this diplomatic blunder. 

For a long time a veritable tight cur- 
tain was drawn across the most signifi- 
cant events that transpired at Yalta 
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but at last the American people are be- 
ginning to realize the enormity of the 
concessions which were made to world 
communism at that meeting. 

It is clear now that many of our cur- 
rent problems, diplomatic and economic, 
as well as military, stem from.these un- 
conscionable concessions. In the east 
and in the west, the Soviets have reaped 
a rich harvest from the unwise policies, 
which made it possible for China, North 
Korea, the Baltic and Balkan nations 
and gallant, brave, little Poland to be 
taken into the orbit of communistic op- 
pression. It is not enough that we 
should have plain-speaking protests 
against the provisions of the Yalta pact. 
So much danger and detriment to the 
free world has resulted that we can never 
hope in our time and generation to re- 
pair it. In truth, it may be said to en- 
danger all free civilization. But we can, 
should, and must repudiate the terms of 
this pact, which brought tyranny and 
cruel domination to Poland and many 
free nations. Let us fearlessly speak our 
minds on this great human issue, which 
affects all mankind. Let us demand of 
our State Department that it promptly 
repudiate, move to undo and endeavor 
to offset and correct the great injustices 
which have resulted from this pact. 
The plight of Poland is the case in point 
because it exemplifies a great and glori- 
ous nation that had been wrapped up in 
the forbidding, stultifying blanket of 
totalitarian power. America is not only 
the land of opportunity; it is the land of 
liberty; it is the land of democratic prin- 
ciples and democratic ideals. If we are 
to sustain these great values, we must 
live and act by them to demand the im- 
mediate release from bondage of the 
freedom-loving Polish people, as well as 
the other peoples whose liberties were 
bartered away by these abominable 
agreements. 

I am proud, therefore, once again to 
express my indignation against these 
outrages and, as a Member of the Con- 
gress, to demand that the injustices al- 
ready effected be rectified in every way 
possible by our own Department of State 
and by the United Nations, which is sup- 
posed to represent and protect the cher- 
ished freedoms of men and women 
everywhere. 

Let us have action. 


The South Gets Pure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE / 7 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, undr leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass.: 

Tue Soutn Gets Pure 

Over in a nearby column we reprint a 
southern blast at our New England textile 
industry for accepting a Federal subsidy in 
the form of emergency defense contracts. 
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We like it. It suggests that the South wants 
no Federal intervention to balance the econ- 
omy of one section against another. 

So, away with Federal aid to education, by 
which New England would help Southern 
States build schools and have more left for 
tax concessions to industry. Away with 
freight rate equalization, by which the ICC 
twisted the natural economic position of the 
North to help southern industry. And away 
with all the Federal grants which give the 
Southern States more for their tax dollar 
than we get up here. 

When Mississippi gets 38 cents back in Fed- 
eran grants-in-aid for every dollar of Federal 
taxes collected there (1950 figures), com- 
pared to the 6 cents Massachusetts gets back 
for its tax dollar, we wonder whether the 
South can really afford to get very pure about 
Federal subsidies. Or when Alabama gets 
18 cents back, and Louisiana 22 cents, and 
Tennessee 17 cents, and South Carolina 16 
cents, 

We hold no brief for Federal subsidies 
whether for New England or for the South. 
But the South has been living off us for so 
long that we feel these aspersions on our re- 
cent little textile prop are ever so slightly 
unappreciative. 

We don’t want a war with the South. For 
one thing we know by experience that the 
southern bloc in Congress can knock all heck 
out of the New England delegation. But we 
would gladly give up our little subsidy if the 
South would give up all its subsidies. 


The Price of Permanent Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS % 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR SG 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the text of a 
radio address made by Mrs. Stella Ter- 
rill Mann. A year ago Mrs. Mann had 
an address which was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD and attracted consid- 
erable interest. I feel confident that 
this likewise will have wide appeal. 

The address is as follows: 


Tus Prick oF PERMANENT PrAce 


We come again to celebrating the tradi- 
tional birthday of the Prince of Peace in a 
world at war. Everywhere people are pray- 
ing for peace. Some say, peace at any price. 

What is the price of permanent peace? 
Can war establish permanent peace? Ameri- 
cans thought so in 1917 when they went to 
war to help end all wars. Now we find this 
war only opened the way for the Second 
World War. We went into that to save 
democracy, to establish peace forever. The 
Korean war, the experts say, grew out of 
these two world wars and threatens to be- 
cor-e the third all-out, world war. 

In nearly 5,000 years of recorded history 
the common people, those who supply the 
sons, money, and blood, have wanted peace. 
Yet during this time thousands of wars which 
grew out of previous wars, have been fought. 
We must conclude that war begets war. We 
cannot buy permanent peace with war. All 
we can hope for is a temporary truce. 

Can a highly militarized nation with com- 
pulsory military training buy permanent 
peace with show of arms? History proves 
universal military ruins a nation’s 
morals, kills its incentive in creative arts 
and sciences, curtails industrial expansion 


except for war machines, and finally breaks 
the nation through excessive taxation and 
frustration. Then the ages-old pattern re- 
peats itself: The war-minded 
leaders in control of the people use their po- 
lice powers to take the nation into a war of 
aggression to steal what they failed to pro- 
duce under military control. In one short pe- 
riod of history, from the twelfth century to 
1925, there were 384 wars involving European 
nations. Europe always has believed in 
standing armies, in the tightly garrisoned 
military state. It does not make for peace. 
It breeds war. 

Can crisis government, relinquishment of 
powers of the people, putting all the power 
and the money into the hands of an elected 
leader guarantee permanent peace? Ger- 
many tried Hitler. Italy tried Mussolini. 
Since 1932 the American people have put 
more power into the hands of their President 
than ever has been given to any President 
before. But we had the Second World War— 
and now, Korea. One man, even with un- 
limited power, unlimited money, and the ab- 
solute faith of the pecple cannot establish 
peace nor prevent war. 

Can treaties, signed in solemn agreement, 
guarantee permanent peace? Once Russia 
was our ally. Once China was our friend. 
Desire for war always reduces treaties to 
mere scraps of paper. 

Can money buy permanent peace? Many 
people think so. They say American money 
used as a primer will start a magic pump of 
unlimited prosperity which will stop com- 
munism around the world and guarantee 
peace in our time. 

Yet the billions of tax dollars America has 
poured into Europe have not stopped com- 
munism. Our dollars have, in many in- 
stances, as has amply been proved, aided the 
Communists. Tax dollars are politically col- 
lected and therefore, politically controlled. 
Millions who need the dollars and feel they 
deserve them will never see them. The fact 
that others have received them sets up 
hatred, jealousies, desires for revenge, quar- 
rels with our foreign policy, and turns muil- 
lions against us. It also sets up 
and fears between those who received 
those who did not. It already has 
the way for future wars. We cannot buy 
permanent peace with mere dollars. 

We must conclude that neither war, mili- 
tary might, leaders, treaties, nor money can 
buy permanent peace. For peace is not a 
geographical, political, racial, economic, nor 
war-machine problem. So long as we look to 
these fields for a possible solution that long 
we shall fail. For peace is a spiritual 
jem. 

Peace has to do with God and 
with the right which God has given 
individual to life, liberty, and the p 
happiness. America has been eeanata 
the richest, most productive, most f. 
liberal nation on earth with only 6 pe’ 
the earth’s total population becau 
form of government is set up on that very 
premise. Our coins witness our trust in God. 
Our Constitution was designed to make the 
state subservient to the individual. Happy, 
prosperous, free individuals make for a 
peaceful nation. 

man as a child of God, has rights 


We shall have peace when people are will- 
ing to live within the law of love—love of 
SaaS ee 
of : 

The neurotic and psychotic individuals and 
groups who want to rule the world, enslave 
whole nations of people, who glory in power 
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over others, who consider themselves chosen 
people Go not Idve God. Indeed, they do not 
even believe in God, however much they may 
declare their faith. Not knowing God they do 
not know how to use their own inner con- 
structive powers to get what they want of 
life. So they use fear, envy, hatred, greed, 
cruelty, and force instead. They believe in 
scarcity and limitation and so seek to steal, 
destroy, enslave, and murder as a means of 
satisfying their needs. 

When enough people take a spiritual stand 
against such moral outlaws, we shall have 
peace. Daniel Webster said: 

“There is something among men more ca- 
pable of shaking despotic power than light- 
ning, whirlwind, or earthquake; that is the 
threatened indignation of the whole civilized 
world.” 

When the civilized world stops condoning 
war, stops supporting it with money, men, 
and arms, and discredits and outlaws any and 
all nations at war, we shall be very close to 
permanent peace. For we shall be very close 
to true brotherly love. 

We shall have peace when enough peo- 
ple love themselves. For when a man loves 
himself he knows true humility and true 
charity. Only when he truly values him- 
self can he love his neighbor. He is done 
with arrogance and evil. He values life. 
He accepts as truth “they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” He 
seeks not to overcome evil with evil, but 
only with good. He prays for his enemy. 
He knows that he cannot kill the evil in 
the man when he kills the man who holds 
the evil idea. He therefore seeks to teach 
instead of to kill. 

Again, the man who loves himself cher- 
ishes the integrity of his own soul. He 
will not stoop to lies, cruelty, deceit nor 
dishonor no matter what his station in life. 
He rejoices in the fact that he has respon- 
sibilities as well as privileges in this world. 
He is honest in public and political life as 
well as in private life. He does unto others 
as he would have others do unto him be- 
cause he is fair in mind, grateful in heart 
and he knows the law of cause and effect. 
He looks not to men, government, for help, 
but to God his Creator. He places love as 
the highest law of his life. He has peace 
that all understanding. He would 
that all men had such peace. 

And so we come back to our starting 
point—peace is a spirital problem. It can 
be solved only through knowledge and use 
of spiritual laws. This brings us to the field 
of religion. America always has been a 
religious and a peace-loving Nation. Our 
greatest leaders have been religious men. 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin were re- 
ligious men. 

Earl Browder, the Communist said, “We 
Communists do not distinguish between 
good and bad religions, because we think 
they are all bad.” The Communists de- 
clare they are at war to liberate men. 

Abraham Lincoln also had a problem of 
liberating men. In working to free the 
slaves he said, “No man is good enough 
to own another.” He said, “Let us trust 
that right makes might.” He said there 
must be “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” if we were to keep 
liberty on earth. Without such liberty, 
which springs from deep wells of religious 
beliefs, there can be no peace. This is 
true of individuals and of nations. 

What can we, you and I, mere individuals 
do about peace for the world? Well, we can 
bring our own lives under the three-phase 
law of love. We can love 
and ourselves. 
we shall have peace. 
analysis the price of 


love at work. 
cannot fail. 
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The Oppressive Burden of Government 
Hand-Outs Plus the High Price of Fed- 
eral Aid 

\4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON H{ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, sel- 
dom does coincidence work to emphasize 
an almost-forgotten truism to the degree 
that consecutive pages of the February 
issue of the Connecticut Farmer show. 

My esteemed friend, George C. Dudley, 
president, Connecticut State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, writes in an article that 
big government is a threat to the farmer. 
As he develops this theme, George takes 
the unprecedented step of advocating 
that farmers reject Government assist- 
ance taking the form of various subsi- 
dies. He very correctly points out that 
acceptance of money, or goods in lieu of 
money, for observing good farm prac- 
tices leads to ever-increasing control over 
the farmer. The much-maligned farmer 
is in reality a good citizen who sees very 
clearly the dangers of foolish fiscal 
policies. 

, On the opposite page of this same issue 

there was a short editorial on the high 
price of Federal aid. As if to strengthen 
the content of the artic!e I referred to, 
the editorial quotes the report of Tax 
Foundation, Inc., wherein the rate of re- 
turn from taxes is listed. In Connecti- 
cut we receive $1 back for every $22.23 
collected in Federal taxes. On a per 
capita basis Connecticut citizens average 
a $19.34 return for a $430.66 tax obli- 
gation. 

The two statements coincide nicely 
and demonstrate very forcibly that Gov- 
ernment subsidy is an expensive proposi- 
tien. Even those receiving subsidies 
cannot afford them. 

Tue OPPRESSIVE BURDEN OF GOVERNMENT 

HAND-OUTS 
(By George C. Dudley, president, Connecticut 
State Farm Bureau Federation) 

One of the greatest problems that we are 
facing in this country is big Government and 
the cost of operating it. When we stop to 
think of the billions of dollars in taxes neces- 
sary to run the Government and that 1 
out of every 10 workers are employed opera- 
ting this huge Government it really is big 
business. Why has this situation come 
about? Too many people are looking for 
something for nothing and think that any- 
thing they get from the Government is free. 
The exact opposite is true. When we call 
upon a Government agency to do a job for 
us the expense of administering the agency 
has to be added to the cost. Also when these 
Government agencies do things for us they 
very soon get into the habit of telling us how 
Wwe must run our business. We have got to 
get down to business and do more things 
for ourselves. 

SCRUTINIZE EXPENDITURES 

No true American will object to spending 
for defense if it is done wisely. We can and 
should object vigorously to Government 
spending on nonessential projects and so- 
cialistic policies especially when such spend- 
ing is in excess of income. The size of the 
uational debt and the current budget should 


make us all demand that these practices be 
stopped at once. 

How long would we farmers be in business 
if we continued to pay out each year much 
more than our income? We would soon go 
bankrupt and be looked upon as poor busi- 
nessmen. Why should our Government be 
operated on such a basis? What we are doing 
is asking our children to pay our bills at a 
time when our national income is at an all 
time high. How can a young man expect to 
get started in a business of his own with a 
large Government mortgage added to what 
he needs to finance the business of his 
choice? I believe we are sending our young 
people out into the world with an almost 
impossible handicap. 

A SERIOUS SITUATION 

Why have we let our country get into such 
& predicament? It is because we have all 
been selfish and insist that the Government 
should cut down on agencies and spending 
as long as it doesn’t affect us. 

I think the time has come for us all to 
realize the seriousness of this situation and 
have the courage to do something about it. 

We, in agriculture, can do something about 
it as well as any other group. We have been 
willing to accept subsidies from the Govern- 
ment, we have been accepting free lime and 
fertilizer, we have been accepting payments 
of government money for doing practices 
that any good farmer should be ashamed not 
todo. I believe we should take the lead and 
turn down some of this Government money. 

I know there are many who will say these 
things are all important, they are essential 
for preserving our Nation’s soil. Are these 
and many other hand-outs demanded of our 
Government more important than balancing 
our national budget? Are they more im- 
portant than being allowed to run our farms 
the way we want to farm them? 

Think it over, while you still have the right 
to decide. This is our Government of the 
United States of America. 


THe HicH PRIcE oF FEDERAL AID 


Connecticut farmers are eligible for $481,- 
000 in Federal aid for the conservation pro- 
gram in 1951. 

It should be borne in mind that Govern- 
ment itself creates no wealth. That its only 
source of revenue is by taxation. For Gov- 
ernment to pay us, Government has to tax us 
in order to pay. Let’s look at the record. 

Connecticut gets back from the Federal 
Government in grants and Feaeral aid $1 
for each $22.23 in Federal taxes collected in 
the State, according to a study made by the 
Tax Foundation, Inc., of New York. The 
compilation lists Federal tax collections in 
Connecticut at $867,300,000 and grants from 
the Federal Government at $39,000,000. 

On a per capita basis, according to the 
Foundation, Federal aid allocated to Con- 
necticut averages $19.34 for each individual 
in the State, but the Federal tax burden is 
$430.66 for each individual in the State. 

Think it over. 


UMT Not the Solution 2O 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an excel- 
lent article from the Catholic Free Press, 
an outstanding periodical published 
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weekly by the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Worcester, Mass. 

This editorial, entitled “UMT Not the 
Solution,” is an exceedingly cogent and 
convincing summary of the arguments 
against this proposal. In a sound, sen- 
sible manner, it impressively emphasizes 
the undesirable and obnoxious features 
which UMT presents to the American 
people. 

This viewpoint is all the more impres- 
sive to me because it emanates from the 
diocesan paper conducted by a very great, 
pious, spiritual leader, who so ably pre- 
sides over the destinies of the Catholics 
of central Massachusetts, our beloved 
and distinguished bishop, John Wright. 

Our Nation, which is so completely 
modernized in other respects, would be 
well-advised, in my opinion, to modern- 
ize and streamline its Armed Forces to 
accord with our advanced technology, 
jet-propelled aircraft, guided missiles, 
the atomic bomb, and other scientific 
innovations, which have so radically 
changed warfare. UMT is definitely not 
the answer to our manpower problem. 
What is worse, it is an infringement upon 
our traditional way of life and a wholly 
unnecessary permanent infringement 
upon the rights and lives of our youth. 
It is predicated on the fallacious assump- 
tion that the Army can train young men 
better than their parents, our churches, 
and schools. It would breed a militaris- 
tic spirit in the Nation, similar to Prus- 
sianism, and would lead to the indoc- 
trination of our young men along mili- 
taristic lines. 

In our efforts to build an adequate 
defense and the powerful striking force, 
admittedly needed to stand up against 
world communism, we would be well-ad- 
vised not to abandon, as UMT would do, 
but to preserve, the spirit of liberty and 
personal fredom and spiritual strength, 
which has enabled us to ward off pos- 
sible aggressors and to defeat ruthless 
dictators seeking to destroy our Nation. 
If we are to fashion the dynamic mili- 
tary organization on land, sea, and air, 
which is, undoubtedly, needed to face 
present and future emergencies in the 
world, there must be a fresh approach 
to our defense problems—one which will 
encompass, include, and utilize, efficient- 
ly and effectively, and in a truly modern 
manner, the scientific advances, the in- 
dustrial potentials and the specialized 
skills available in the Nation. Merely 
having paper pools of young men trained 
inadequately for 6 months under an- 
tiquated techniques will never provide an 
answer either to our manpower or de- 
fense needs and it is about time that our 
military and civilian leadership appreci- 
ated that fact and took action to revise, 
not only our thinking, but our entire 
organization of military strengh and the 
economic productive resources so vitally 
associated with it. 

While the present emergency con- 
tinues, there is no way to avoid the draft 
of boys needed for the armed services. 
UMT only serves to complicate and en- 
cumber the draft process as well as 
hinder and obstruct the proper solution 
of our manpower problems. I am un- 
alterably opposed to UMT. It should be 
defeated. 
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UMT Nort THe SoLuTION 


College administrators are not to be num- 
bered among the proponents of the universal 
military training program. Meeting recently 
in Washington, the American Association of 
Colleges, representing 700 of the Nation’s 
liberal arts institutions, voiced its opposition 
to UMT on the grounds that such a pregram 
would prove politically dangerous and mor- 
ally hazardous. We agree with the educators 
for these and other reasons. 

One of the first acts of the new Congress 
will be to start consideration of the UMT 
bill. This measure provides for 6 months’ 
service under prescribed conditions for all 
18-year-old youths who meet minimum 
physical and mental requirements after 
which they would enter the Reserves. 

The question of compulsory military train- 
ing has been debated pro and con {for a good 
many years without its supporters coming 
forward with any new or convincing reasons 
why they favor such a drastic devarture from 
the American tradition. Now that UMT is 
due for congressional action it is high time 
its advocates disclosed just why this pro- 
gram is so much to be preferred over the 
present draft legislation. 

Universal military training is based on 
the theory that for as long a time as we can 
foresee this country will have to keep itself 
in a state of preparedness and that a large 
reservoir of trained men is more to be de- 
sired than a big standing army. 

As far as preparedness is concerned there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it is all- 
important. We are all for it. The future 
of our country and the freedom of all its 
citizens depend on our arriving at a state of 
preparedness as quickly and as effectively as 
possible, but to our way of thinking UMT, 
as it has been presented, is not the best way 
to get the job done. 

Perhaps the strongest indictment of UMT 
is to be found in history. It has never 
worked even in those countries where it had 
been developed into a fine art. Germany 
with its Prussian military castes was a strik- 
ing example. How then could 18-year-old 
boys become, in a brief space of 6 months, 
skilled, well-trained and well-disciplined 
fighting men? Warfare today is a highly 
specialized and highly technical business, 
far beyond the capacities of boys with a few 
months’ cursory preparation. 

Other objections to UMT such as the stag- 
gering cost, the moral hazards and the risk 
of engendering a spirit of militarism in our 
youth are well-known and rather generally 
admitted to be true by all except the strictly 
military personnel, whose business is war; 
and the professional soldier-civilians who, 
since the last war, have maneuvered them- 
selves into comfortable military berths with 
good pay, plenty of security and perhaps not 
much work to do. Naturally such people 
would like to see all the services 

Until such time as we hear more convinc- 
ing reasons why UMT is the answer to pre- 
Pparedness we will go along with our present 
draft legislation. We feel that it can suffi- 
ciently and safely fill our manpower 
ments and our experience in both World Wars 
strengthens our conviction. 


Is This a New Cold Civil War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE \\ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following article from the Bee, 
Lawrence, Mass.: 
Is Tuts a New Coip Crvm. War? 


It is slowly becoming apparent to the citi- 
zens of New England that under the present 
Democratic national administration there 


and New England, a sort of nonmilitary 
engagement with the victims being the work- 
ers of New England and their families. 

Not satisfied with snatching away the 
textile and other business of New England, 


New England textile plants on a 

basis as advocated by that hard-hitting two- 
fisted fighter for northern rights, Congress- 
man THomas J. Lawes, of Lawrence. 


That We Must Concentrate on the D- 
Day Force: The Force That We Will 
Be Able To Build To Bear on an Enemy 
the Minute That War Starts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 12 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN “Z 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 


come upon a talk made by Secretary of 
the Air Force Finletter at the Frank M. 


Hawks memorial award dinner, at the 
American 


Legion Post, No. 501. It was 


highly appropriate that eS eee of the 
Air Force Thomas Finletter was 
nominated to be the dee speaker of 
such an occasion because in the roster of 
those great “birdmen” who, in decades 
past, thought that the land must be de- 
fended from the sky, there was none who 
blazened his name more everlastingly in 
the heavens than did Frank Hawks. Not 
alone did he establish the transconti- 
nental record of 12 hours, 25 minutes, 3 
seconds, for his west-to-east flight, but, 
in 1930 he also established the east-to- 
west record in making his flight in 14 
hours, 50 minutes, 43 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, the talk made by Mr. Fin- 
letter was indeed a talk which should 
bring to Mr. Finletter the support of 
every Member of Congress. This Nation, 
to my knowledge, has never had a Cab- 
inet officer at any time, outside of its 
Secretary of State, who was more con- 
scious of every aspect of foreign policy 
than is Thomas K. Finletter. Personally, 
I have ever known any man in or out 
of public office who was more on top of 
every phase of his job than is Tom Fin- 
letter, Secretary of the United States Air 
Force 


Questions of policy, logistics, procure- 
ment, operation, commands, objectives, 
were all effectively discussed in simple 
but rhetorical and convincing language. 
Topics were not labored—each was re- 
plete with its own self-evident truth. 

It became more evident as the talk 
progressed that Mr. Finletter, as Secre- 
tary of Air, was shirking no responsi- 
bilities for the shortage of planes and 
other vexatious factors of air defense as 
they exist today—trather, that he was 
assuming all responsibility for everything 
that was happening—and frankly ad- 
mitting that the job which has to be 
done these anxious days is really enor- 
mous. 

Mr. Speaker, listen to but a few of the 
thoughts by Secretary Finletter while he 
was making this statemanlike and pene- 
trating analysis of world-wide condi- 
tions before the members and guests of 
ny pense American Legion Post 

0.1: 

The phrase, which I deeply believe to be a 
great truth, that war is now inconsistent with 
the survival of civilization is, to the realist 
of the sort I have just mentioned, a well- 
sounding phrase, good for a sermon or speech, 
but not something that hard-boiled men 
would think about twice. 

The coming of age of air power must change 
these notions. It must discredit these false 
wise men. The coming of age of air power 
requires us to shake ourselves out of this 
major premise, which many accept for all 
they may say to the contrary, that war is 
inevitable. 

The coming of age of air power does more 
than add a new element with which to fight. 
The maturity of air power makes war final. 
What man has been leading up to all these 
years has finally come to pass. Civilization 
now cannot exist in the same world with war. 
It is air power which has done this. 


This great speech was marked by the 
energy, vitality, and persuasiveness, with 
which it was delivered. It was not bom- 
bastic. It dripped truth and prudence. 

Secretary Finletter concluded his re- 
marks by saying: 

We have the immense danger which every 
country faces today because of the violence 
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of the weapons which applied science has 
produced. The stakes are very high, and a 
major responsibility is falling on the Air 
Force to see to it that this country is not 
caught napping in the midst of so many 
dangerous weapons of war. Further, the Air 
Force has the heavy responsibility of seeing 
to it that our armaments are up to date in 
quality, that we have enough of them, and 
that the men who fiy these machines and 
operate this complicated equipment are in 
the best of training to handle their arduous 
tasks. 


Mr. Speaker, the whole of Mr. Finlet- 
ter’s talk is filled with so much factual 
information of such great interest to my 
colleagues, and especially at this time 
when we are concerned with this year’s 
budget—that I wish to extend and re- 
vise my remarks and include therein Sec- 
retary Finletter’s latest talk, delivered 
January 23, 1952. 

This talk reads as follows: 


We are now I think at the point in time 
which can be said to be the date when air 
power came of age. 

This is not to say that it has rot long been 
recognized that air supremacy is necessary 
to success in war. It was the failure of the 
Luftwaffe to gain air supremacy over the 
RAF that saved Britain in that turning point 
in history, the Battle of Britain. It was air 
supremacy which made possible the Norman- 
dy landings and so speeded the collapse of 
the Wehrmacht. 

The soldiers of Europe know this well, for 
many of them suffered under the German 
planes which long dominated the skies over 
the continent. And, although we may oc- 
casionally forget it because our infantry has 
never faced an enemy who rules the air after 
the battle at the Kasserine Pass, our soldiers 
know it too. 

But when I say that air power has come of 
age I mean more than that supremacy of 
the air is vital to success on the ground. I 
mean that domination of the air now en- 
ables him who has it to let loose an attack 
of violence such as no one has ever delivered 
before. I mean also that since we have never 
seen such an attack we cannot know its ef- 
fects. Conceivably, they could be decisive. 
And finally I mean that because of the poten- 
tial of such an attack, air power must be the 
stuff out of which the shield is made which 
will give the statesmen a chance to work out 
&@ world of peace. 

Air power, conceived of in this way, is 
more than an adjunct of the arms which 
work in the two other elements. It has 
a military and political significance which 
is unique. 

This new role of air power means that 
We must change, indeed we must build 
anew, our strategic and tactical ideas. Here- 
tofore the air was only one arm which did 
its bit along with the ground forces and 
the surface navies in wars where the strat- 
egy was the conventional one of mass against 
mass on the ground—in which the men 
with knives and small arms were the final 
contestants. 

True, it was recognized that the men on 
the ground could not fight if the sea routes 
on which their logistics depended were held 
by the enemy, or if the friendly air did 
not keep the enemy’s fighters and bombers 
off their backs. It was realized also that 
the air with its bombers and its fighters 
could batter the enemy’s resources, and by 
weakening him in the centers of his power, 
could make easier the final decision on the 
ground. But this battering of his centers 
of power could not be, as yet, anything but 
ancillary to the final battle in the mud with 
the knives. 

And, more significantly, in the past it was 
accepted that, much as we might hate war 


and fully as we might realize its devasta- 
tions, governments and peoples did not ac- 
cept the proposition that the institution of 
war itself had to be eliminated. Realism, 
common sense, meant—and to many still 
mean—that wars do, in the nature of things, 
happen now and then (and “now and then” 
has been pretty frequent in the twentieth 
century) and that anyone who thought it 
was possible to do anything more than delay 
another war was an amiable but unsound 
fellow. The phrase (which I deeply believe 
to be a great truth) that war is now in- 
consistent with the survival of civilization 
is (to realist of the sort I have just men- 
tioned) a well-sounding phrase, good for a 
sermon or speech but not something that 
hard-headed men would think about twice. 

The coming of age of air power must 
change these notions. It must discredit 
these false wise men. The coming of age 
of air power requires us to shake ourselves 
out of this major premise—which many ac- 
cept for all they may say to the contrary— 
that war is inevitable. 

The coming of age of air power does more 
than add a new element with which to fight. 
The maturity of air power makes war final. 
What man has been leading up to all these 
years has finally come to pass. Civilization 
now cannot exist in the same world with 
war. It is air power which has done this. 

Let me be clear what I mean by air power. 
It is not just the flying machine with a pilot 
in it or without a pilot in it—which alone 
has made this mutation. It is the combina- 
tion of various -lements in the grandiose 
revolution in applied science in weapons of 
destruction through which we are living— 
all of which add up to a destructive power 
never before dreamed of, and delivered by 
aircraft which themselves are in startling 
evolution. 

The improvement in aircraft of the next 
years—inhabited and wuninhabited—over 
World War II types will not be as great as 
the revolution of atomic power. But the 
arms revolution is going on in aircraft as well 
as in weapons. The jet engine and the 
rockets, the ram jets, and the rest of the new 
propellants of the not-distant future are 
drastically increasing the thrust of the en- 
gines which will drive these aircraft. Guid- 
ance systems are being developed which will 
make for even more radical improvements 
in guided missiles. 

But the greatest element ir the arms revo- 
lution is of course the atomic weapons. This, 
delivered by these improved vehicles of the 
air, is the most destructive force man has 
ever had in his hands. It dwarfs every other 
arms development in history. Some of the 
improvements and inventions in weapons in 
the past have made great changes in the 
military art, and often indeed have dis- 
turbed the distribution of political power. 
But their effect was trivial compared to this 
new, and as yet not understood, revolution 
in arms. 

This, then, is the background against 
which the Air Force is making its plans. It 
is this background which colors everything 
that we do. 

The tactical implications of the arms 
revolution are enormous. For it is clear that 
the coming into being of the most violent 
weapons of history is not going to leave un- 
touched the techniques of war. That I think 
you will agree is a considerable understate- 
ment. Atomic weapons carried by air power 
must necessarily revolutionize all existing 
military concepts, strategic or tactical. 

We must be sure that we in the Air Force 
keep up with this fast-moving scene. Man 
has an inherent but disturbing tendency to 
plan with the eyes cast backward. How- 
ever, the effort which all services are putting 
in their research and development programs 
is proof at least that they are alert to this 
problem. 

But it is the effect of the arms revolution 
on foreign policy which affects us in the Air 
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Force most. Military planning must be the 
servant of foreign policy. It must be tailored 
to the purposes which our foreign policy is 
seeking to achieve. 

This means that the top priority of our 
Air Force must be its deterrent quality. We 
must make our plans so as to have a force 
which will have the best chance of pre- 
venting a possible enemy from attacking. 

This principle has very practical results 
on planning. It makes us concentrate on 
the D-day force, that is to say, on the force 
that we will be able to bring to bear on an 
enemy the minute a war starts. This is a 
complete change from the past when our 
policy was to base our defense principally on 
our mobilization potential. 

In the past the United States had ex- 
tremely small D-day forces, that is to say, 
forces that were ready to move in peace- 
time at a moment’s notice. We counted on 
the protection of the oceans on either side 
of us to give us the time to build up our 
arms and train our soldiers after the shoot- 
ing started. 

The Air Force of today is not being fash- 
ioned in this way. It is concentrating on 
the planes and crews which will be ready 
to go at all times. The Air Force is not 
spending money even on reserve aircraft and 
personnel to take care of combat attrition. 
And the Air Force realizes that in any war 
of the future we can't count on having 
the time to build up our mobilization poten- 
tial of equipment and men. It may then be 
too late. It is a force in being, ready to 
fight at a moment’s notice, that we are 
building. 

This means that we are laying especially 
high emphasis on the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We are, of course, prepared to do 
our share in contributing to the air of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
force. The United States is committed by 
treaty to do this. We have decided that we 
will go along with the countries of Europe 
in working out a combined North Atlantic 
army, navy, and air force which will provide 
no incentive to an enemy to try to over- 
run it. 

I must digress, by the way, to say that in 
our planning for this work in Europe, both 
on the ground and in the other elements, 
we must be particularly alert to the vast 
changes which the arms revolution has 
made. We must be sure that this great 
atomic power is properly used and properly 
planned for, both to make it more economical 
to keep the standing forces which we need 
in Europe, and also to bring to bear the 
greatest power possible on any enemy which 
might attack us at that point. 

The Air Force also has the main respon- 
sibility for the air defense of this country, 
and we shall see to it that the proper effort 
is put into this very important task. But 
we know that no purely defensive measure 
can succeed in destroying a determined at- 
tack by bombers, and again we must return 
to the deterrent quality of the Strategic Air 
Command as the main point of our defenses, 
as well as our main hope for our greatest 
purpose of all—the prevention of war. 

We are making progress along all these 
lines. Your Air Force is in good condition. 
And equally important, it has been successful 
so far in obtaining the necessary authority 
from the branches of the Government to 
Proceed with an expansion which will give 
it the power it needs. 

We started off at the time. Korea broke out 
with 48 wings. We have now moved to 90. 
But I urge you to look at these figures with 
some reserve. They do not mean that we 
are twice as strong as we were when Korea 
began; for many of these 90 wings are not as 
yet fully modern. We do have a force, 
though, now in being, of which we may be 
proud and which has great power. 
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The force which we have been authorized 
to build by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is the 126 combat wing, or 143 
wing, force. 

It will take us some time to build this 
force from the date when we get the neces- 
sary authority and appropriations from the 
Congress for it. 

I can assure you that when we do have 
this force we can feel that we have made 
a great step toward creating the kind of mil- 
itary establishment which will be able to do 
what our foreign policy demands. I believe 
I can safely say that when we do have the 
126 combat wing force, air power will be 
able to do all it is required to do. 

All that will be required of it. This is an 
important phrase, for the country is plac- 
ing a heavy responsibility on the air arm to 
succeed in the great purpose of making it 
clear to an enemy that it would be a mistake 
to attack us. It is basically upon this 
counter-attacking power in the air that we 
rely to create this shield of which I have 
spoken. 

I have been using this simile of a shield. 
It is not quite correct; because it is a shield 
and a sword of which we are talking. Our 
sword will never be used first. But if the 
blow comes upon our shield, the sword will 
be used. The Air Force is providing much 
of the fabric of the substance for both these 
weapons. I believe that our 126 combat wing 
force will put these weapons in such un- 
mistakably clear strength that no enemy will 
think it safe to attack us. 

Let me talk about a few of the more de- 
tailed problems with which we are dealing. 

First of all, on the question of expense. 
This new policy of ours requires us to keep 
this proposed force in being of our ready at 
all times. We are not to build it, and then 
having done so, forget about it. We are to 
keep it going. This means that we must be 
prepared to face year in and year out the 
expense of the establishment. 

So far the expense has been heavy. The 
appropriations for the three services for 
fiscal year 1951 were $48,300,000,000; for fis- 
cal year 1952 they were on the order of 
$59,000,000,000; and the President of the 
United States has just 2 days ago sent to 
the Congress a military budget for the fiscal 
year 1953 calling for $52,00,000,000 for the 
military services. 

I do call to your attention two points about 
these appropriations: of those of the past 
and those requested for the current year. 

The first point is that the requests for ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1953, despite the 
great build-up in the Air Force and even 
some small increases in the other services, 
are less than for the preceding fiscal year. 

The reason for this is the second point I 
want to call to your attention. It is that 
these expenditures for the three fiscal years 
I have mentioned have been in large measure 
capital expenditures. 

We are making a capital investment. We 
are buying the planes, ships, and tanks, that 
is the capital, of our deterrent Military Es- 
tablishment. According to the accounting 
methods of the Government no differentia- 
tion is made, as it would be made in private 
corporations, between current account and 
capital account. By this one may be misled. 

Perhaps this would make no difference if it 
did not have one important consequence of 
the future. That is that since the current 
appropriations are composed in large meas- 
ure of capital items, it follows that we can 
maintain the force—once we have built it— 
at a much lower rate in annual appropria- 
tion than is called for in the present figure. 

This is very important because it bears 
upon the question of our ability to sustain 
this force. I think sometimes that we exag- 
gerate the alleged unwillingness of the Amer- 
ican people to pay high costs for their Mili- 
tary Establishment. I think it is only un- 


reasonable or unexplained high costs that 
they will not bear. 

I hear the questions often: What has hap- 
pened to all the money that has been ap- 
propriated to the armed services? Why is 
it that we haven't got the Air Force built up 
more than we have, after all these billions 
have been appropriated? And how does it 
happen that we are not doing as well as the 
Russians are? 

To take this latter question first: 

This question usually centers around the 
relationship of the MIG-15 and the F-86 in 
Korea. I should think by now that it has 
been fully explained that this alleged su- 
premacy of the MIG-15 over the F-86 is 
somewhat fictional. The mere score, I 
should think, would be enough to dispose 
of it. The latest figures are 147 MIG~15's 
destroyed in combat as against 20 F-86’s, or 
aration of 7to1. That does not sound very 
much like the work of a plane which is 
inferior. 

The truth is that the planes are com- 
parable in quality. The MIG has some ad- 
vantages: greater maneuverability, greater 
rate of climb at all altitudes, and greater 
service ceilings—just as the Zero used to have 
in the Japanese war—it fires bigger shells, 
but there is quite a doubt as to whether they 
are more effective than the greater volume 
of our lower-caliber shells. The F-86 has a 
better gun platform, has a better sight, and 
has been flown by better pilots. 

We should, though, avoid getting compla- 
cent about this latter point. We had and 
have some of our best pilots, with long Euro- 
pean experience, in Korea, and the Commu- 
nists have been using it as a kind of flying 
school and training and proving ground. 
We, therefore, have faced various kinds of 
pilots—some instructors, some novices, and 
some half-trained. 

I hope also that one other result in Korea 
will help remove some complacency, and that 
is the MIG-15’s engine. The MIG-15 engine 
is not just a copy of a good jet engine. It is 
a blown-up version. Great engineering skill 
has been put into the development of this 
Russian engine, and our expert information 
is to the effect that the very finest of engi- 
neering workmanship has been used. 

There is far too much tendency to think 
that the Communists do not. possess engi- 
neering ability. I hope that this experience 
of the MIG-15 engine will help to dissipate 
this illusion. 

But to return to this question of where 
all the money has gone. 

In the first place, let me point out that 
an appropriation is not a grant of money. 
It is only the granting of the authority to 
make a contract for which money from the 
Treasury will be forthcoming later on wken 
needed. 


Now, in the fiscal year ending in 1951-— 
that is for the approximately 12 months after 
the beginning of Korea—the Air Force re- 
ceived various supplemenial appropriations 


totaling $16,000,000,000. Of this, about 
$7,300,000,000 was for the purchase of air- 
craft. These appropriations were made at 
various times during the year beginning in 
September 1950 and ending in May 1951. I 
think that, for the purpose of the calcula- 
tion I am about to make, you may accept 
December 1, 1950 as the average date of ull 
these appropriations. The 

becomes: Why haven’t we 

for which 

average date of Decem 

about 13% months 


that obtains in the case 
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It used to be said that it took 7 years to 
bring an airplane from the drawing board 
to the completed article coming out the 
factory doors. That time has increased with 
the complexity of the modern machine. 

But it is not entirely these new models 
about which I am speaking. I am talking 
of reorders—reorders that is of standardized 
accepted aircraft, the models of which are 
already flying around in the sky. 

Now the lead time on these reorders is 
somewhere around 24 months or longer. 
The lead time varies, of course, with the 
type of plane. With the heavy bombers it 
is somewhere between 25 and 34 months, but 
even with the fighters and interceptors that 
lead time has moved up recently from 17:4 
to 21 months. 

And when I am 5 of lead time, I am 
talking only of the manufacturing of flow 
time between the placement of the order 
with the manufacturer and the time when 
the plane rolls out of the factory doors. 

There is some more time involved on each 
end of the spectrum. There is time between 
the congressional appropriation and the 
placing of the contract (which usually re- 
quires some months). Then too there is the 
“shake-down” time after the plane has come 
out of the factory doors—the time to move 
it to where it belongs, the time to get it into 
a unit, and very often the time during which 
it is sent back to the modification center 
for changes. Add these all up and you get a 
very long time between the date of the 
congressional appropriation (the December 
1, 1950 figure I have used for this purpose) 
and the time when you can expect to have 
the airplanes in units. It certainly goes far 
beyond the month of January 1952. 

There is another question which is some- 
times asked. Aren't we making these ma- 
chines too complicated? Aren't we putting 
so many gadgets in them that we increase 
the expense out of all proper proportion, 
and furthermore delay their production? 

This gets us back to the arms revolution 
that I talked about at the beginning. It 
also involves a nice judgment. If we were 
always trying to get the very best and latest 
of the developments of science into our 
equipment, we would never build anything. 
On the other hand, it would be a serious 
mistake to go after numbers at the expense 
of quality. 

Also, the kind of job that the equipment 
has to do affects this problem. 

Thus, there has been a considerable effort 
in all countries toward the development of 
the defense against bomber attack. The fact 
that the MIG-15 is this kind of airplane is 
not by accident. It has something tc do 
with the fact that it is an interceptor which 
is especially good in defense against bomb- 
ers. And the rapid improvement in elec- 
tronics also has a great deal to do with air 
defense. For this reason quality in the 
strategic air operation is not to be mini- 
mized: on the contrary it must be empha- 
sized. In other fields this is less true. 

To meet this problem and to contro! the 
introduction of improvements into machines 
we have set up a procedure whereby no pro- 
posed modification of a production aircraft 
can be made either by Wright Field or by 
the manufacturer without the approval of a 
small group in the air staff in Washington. 
In this way the proper balance can, I hcpe, 
be maintained. 

Then, too, there is a question of safety. 
We happen to have a high regard in this 
country for the safety of our crews. This 
translates itself sometimes into some com- 
plicated devi~es. For example, we have dou- 
ble controls in our combat aircraft, while 
not all other countries do. This means that 
if one of the controls is knocked out by en- 
emy action or otherwise the plane and its 
pilots will not crash. This complicates the 
machine, but it complicates it, in my opin- 
ion, in the right way. 
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These problems of production are, how- 
ever, secondary to the main thing that I 
want to get over to you tonight, and that is 
that the responsibilities of the Air Force 
and the job it has to do in these anxious 
days are enormous. We are quite aware of 
them, and we are doing our best. 

We have the immense danger which every 
country faces today because of the violence 
of the weapons which applied science has 
produced. The stakes are very high indeed, 
and a major responsibility is falling on the 
Air Force to see to it that this country is not 
caught napping in the midst of so many 
dangerous weapons of war. Further, the 
Air Force has the heavy responsibility of 
seeing to it that our armaments are up to 
date in quality, that we have enough of 
them, and that the men who fly these ma- 
chines and operate this complicated equip- 
ment are in the best of training to handle 
their arduous tasks. 

I cannot, of course, say that we have com- 
pleted what we have to do; for we are in a 
period of build-up. But I can say that we 
are alert to the problem. I can also say 
that I believe that if we achieve the things 
we are trying to do we will have an air arm 
of the kind that has a real chance of pre- 
venting the happening of a war. 

I think that admidst all the gloomy things 
that are going on in the world today there 
is real reason for cheer. The fact that this 
country is building this arm which will 
make war so unprofitable to any possible 
enemy of ours is a bright spot on the hori- 
zon. We must keep that bright spot burn- 
ing, for if we do, many of the gloomy things 
that seem to beset us on every side may be 
driven away. If we do, there is really a 
chance that the world may be freed of the 
threat of war, and that we and the other 
peoples of the world will be able to devote 
our energies to the great and challenging 
things of peace. 


The Korean Truce Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an excerpt from the Voice of 
Korea entitled “One-Percent Plan.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ONE-PERCENT PLAN 


The cease-fire negotiations have consumed 
seven anxious months, but no truce is in 
sight. Let us assume that the Communists 
are all to blame for this impasse. Are they 
to be blamed also for the prevalent apathy 
of the United Nations in matters pertaining 
to Korean relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction? Or are we ourselves, of the demo- 
cratic world, at fault? Do we really care 
what happens to the Korean people so long 
as Korea does not become engulfed by the 
Communist tide? 

In accordance with a General Assembly 
resolution, the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (UNKRA) was estab- 
lished in January 1951 with a budget of 
$250,000,000 for its first year’s operation. 
Aside from organizing itself and conducting 
field surveys, the agency apparently has done 
no actual work in Korea. Its budget is still 


on paper only, with no more than $10,000,000 
paid in. 

The only Korean civilian relief so far has 
been administered by the United Nations 
Civil Assistance Command, Korea (UNCACK) 
created by the United States Eighth Army. 
Recently it was announced that the Army 
would turn over its rehabilitation work to 
UNKRA 6 months after the cessation of 
hostilities. Several financial and technical 
advantages are claimed for the current ar- 
rangement, but serious questions will in- 
evitably arise. 

Can UNCACK, under Army directives, do 
a@ better job than UNKRA? The Army is 
necessarily preoccupied with the conduct of 
the war and the welfare of the soldiers. 
What will be the reputation of the United 
Nations in the eyes of the Korean and other 
Asian peoples if the much-publicized UNKRA 
program is still inactive a full year after 
its inception? Is it not a waste of funds 
and manpower, regardless of who pays, to 
maintain duplicate agencies? Wouldn't 
there be an interruption in the urgent pro- 
gram of reconstruction during the period of 
transfer from one agency to another, no 
matter how well it might be carried out? 
Would it not be wise for a civilian agency 
to concentrate its efforts on this vital pro- 
gram with the cooperation of the Army? 

In the first 18 months of the war, the Army 
delivered to south Korea civilian supplies 
roughly valued at $125,000,000. This in- 
cludes CARE packages, items from American 
Relief for Korea, Inc., and various religious 
groups. Although these emergency efforts 
by the Army have taken on ever greater 
significance, they remain a drop in the 
bucket. Koreans today are half-starved and 
diseased, and are dying of hunger and ex- 
posure in some areas. According to the 
Pusan radio, those on relief in Seoul get two 
hop of rice every 5 days but there is no 
regular grain ration for civilians. The aver- 
age Korean diet requires at least two and a 
half hop daily. An American soldier in Seoul 
spoke his heart: “When I see those naked, 
barefoot children in this freezing weather, 
I am ashamed of being so well fed and well 
clad.” 

Paul C. French, executive director of CARE, 
just back from an inspection of South Ko- 
rea, says: “In my travels all over Europe, 
I saw the appalling devastation of war and 
the resultant suffering of human beings. 
But far worse than anything I have ever 
seen anywhere are the destruction and desti- 
tution I found in Korea. Millions of men, 
women, and children, homeless, hungry, and 
cold, are in peril of their lives unless we 
help them at once.” Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, United States Eighth Army com- 
mander, said recently, “I am satisfied the 
northern part of Korea is so badly destroyed 
that the Reds lack food, clothing, 2nd shelter 
and the population of North Korea is in a 
very critical condition.” 

Ten million people are reported to have 
lost their homes in South Korea alone. If 
the Korean nation is to live, human misery 
must be fought with the same determination 
that is applied to defeating the Communist 
military forces. 

Granted that the rehabilitation program 
is hampered by disrupted transportation and 
a lack of port facilities, and that military 
supplies must have priority. But surely 
dire civilian needs could also be met with 
the tremendous resources of the United Na- 
tions. Supplies could be beached in any 
of Korea’s innumerable inlets, and trans- 
portation facilities could be improvised and 
repaired if fighting zeal were applied. 

Speedy and adequate rehabilitation in Ko- 
rea is imperative because the Korean war 
differs from previous ones in which ideolo- 
g‘es did not play so important a part. The 
final victory will not be achieved with arms 
alone. It cannot be won merely by killing 
Communists; popular support must be se- 
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cured by capturing the mind of man at the 
same time. Whoever inspires great masses 
of people will ultimately win. 

Empty talk will not sell democratic ideas 
to men who are hungry and cold. We can- 
not gain their popular support for the col- 
lective security system if they have nothing 
to protect. But we can make them believe 
in the United Nations if it restores their 
livelihood and rebuilds their homes. No 
time should be lost to assuage their bitter- 
ness. It is essential that the intentions of 
the United Nations should be realized in 
goods, not words, in this dark hour of the 
Korean people. They deserve a fresh start 
after their tremendous sacrifice, the sustain- 
ing effects of which will plague their nation 
for generations. 

No one should consider the reconstruction 
of Korea a mere charitable gesture. It is to 
the advantage of the United States and the 
United Nations to deliver the Korean nation 
from unbearable misery and further disin- 
tegration. As long as Korea lies in ruins, 
neither the United States nor the United 
Nations can convince the Asian peoples of 
the benefits of their policies. 

In order to mobilize Asian support, the 
United Nations should begin the reconstruc- 
tion in Korea at once. It could start south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel and extend the 
work northward as conditions permit. What 
Asians would not be inspired by such a deed? 

In the final analysis, United Nations suc- 
cess in Korea depends upon the degree of its 
determination to rebuild the mutilated na- 
tion. No half-measures will suffice. Korean 
rehabilitation requires all-out efforts and it 
cannot be calculated in mere millions of 
dollars. Let no one be fooled. 

Korea could be rebuilt thoroughly within 
3 or 4 years if all nations contributed only 
1 percent of their military budgets for that 
period. Spending this small fraction cer- 
tainly would not hurt any nation's defense, 
but it would mean survival for 30,000,000 
Korean people. Accomplishing such a mo- 
mentous task would be a real victory of the 
conscience of mankind, a lasting victory for 
the United Nations. From now on, the 
United States and the United Nations must 
wage a war of reconstruction in Korea. 


Protest Hauling of Dangerous Explosives 
Over Nation’s Highways 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 18, 152 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant article entitled “Protest Haul- 
ing of Dangerous Explosives Over Na- 
tion’s Highways.” This article presents 
a public safety problem which affects 
every community in the United States. 
The article appeared in the February 
1952 issue of the Locomotive Engineers 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Protest HAULING OF DANGEROUS EXPLOSIVES 
Over NaTION’s HIGHWAYS 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
sieged by upwards of 60 trucking companies 
for permanent authority to haul danger- 
ous explosives over the Nation's highways, 
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resumed hearings on the applications in 
Washington, January 8. 

Mounting public resentment against the 
hazards of trucking large quantities of ex- 
plosives and ammunition over the highways 
have prolonged the hearings, which began 
September 17, in Chicago, and which origi- 
nally were expected to be completed in 5 
or 6 weeks. Several more weeks of testimony 
now are anticipated. 

Protesting witnesses—including spokes- 
men for railroad labor—from coast to coast 
and from the Gulf to Canada—from all parts 
of the Nation—have testified that truck loads 
of explosives on the highways constitute an 
unnecessary hazard. 

Representatives of the American Automo- 
bile Association, the executive committeee of 
the Governor's Conference, as spokesman 
for the governors of the various States, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, State high- 
way Officials, ranking officers of State police 
patrols, the National Sheriff's Association, 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, numerous municipalities, State legis- 
letures, shippers, and others, appeared to 
testify before ICC Examiner B. E. Stillwell, 
all urging the Commission to deny the appli- 
cations. 

Witnesses opposing the applications in be- 
half of railroad labor unions emphasized 
their interest in promoting the safety of their 
members and the general safety of the pub- 
lic. 

Brother Guy L. Brown, first assistant grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, told the ICC that in his 
opinion motor truck transportation of explo- 
sives creates substantial hazards to locomo- 
tive engineers and other train employees as 
well as to the trains themselves, those 
the trucks and those who might be in the 
vicinity of any explosion. 

Speaking for the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, W. D. Johnson, union vice president 
and national legislative representative, ex- 
pressed concern for “both the safety and 
general welfare of railroad employees and the 
public” and said his group took the position 
“that dangerous explosives are commodities 
which are too hazardous to be moved over 
the public streets and highways.” 

Furthermore, Johnson stated, since expe- 
rience shows it is almost Impossible to pre- 
vent collisions at crossings “there would be 
great possibility of collisions at grade cross- 
ings between trains and trucks loaded with 
explosives.” 

Johnson also held that truck movement of 
explosives would deprive the railroads “of 
revenues to which they are justly entitled.” 

Martin H. Miller, director of the legislative 
department of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in opposing the applications, said 
that the BRT was fearful that if such appli- 
cations were granted “the disregard for hu- 
man safety and welfare will increase pro- 
portionately with the increase in the num- 
ber of trucks hauling dangerous explosives.” 

Miller said the trainmen’s union opposed 
the applications in the interest of safety 
for its members, both as employees of rail- 
roads and bus lines and as citizens and prop- 
erty owners. 

A munitions expert warned that truck- 
hauled explosives faced their greatest threat 
in the possibility of fire. Truck-hauled ex- 
plosives also would be highly vulnerable to 
sabotage, he added. 

Dr. Melvin A. Cook, professor of metallurgy 
at the University of Utah, formerly was a 
research chemist in explosives for E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Dr. Cook warned, too, that “an explosion 
of 20,000 pounds of explosives” could destroy 
or render temporarily useless “any bridge in 
the country, including such bridges as those 
across the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio 
Rivers.” 

Shippers opposing the applications fear 
that if the railroads continue to lose high- 


rated traffic, such as explosives, they will be 
forced to raise freight rates on commodities 
that still move by rail. 

Purthermore, trucks can only perform 
“possibly faster but not better” than the 
railroads, according to J. Earl Bryan, general 
traffic manager of the Wisconsin Paper & 
Pulp Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill., who told 
the Commission trucks “cannot perform a 
better service than the railroads.” 

Spokesmen for another shipper, T. C. Bur- 
well, vice president of the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., called he rail- 
roads the “backbone of our national trans- 
portation system” and said that “without 
question, the financial plight today of the 
rail carriers is due to the diversion of traf- 
fic from rail carriers to other modes of trans- 
portation.” 

R. D. Waller, traffic manager of the Farley 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and a stockholder in Farley-Loetscher Man- 
ufacturing Co., said he and those he rep- 
resented “have great apprehension over the 
loss of railroad tonnage, for fear that in 
the end, if it continues, they will be called 
upon to pay higher freight rates in order 
to sustain the railroads.” 

The executive committee of the Governor’s 
Conference recommended that “no mass 
grant of permits for permanent authority M4 
transport explosives by motor carriers shoul 
be given by the I-.terstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” In eveat of a national emergency, 
the committee recommended that “where it 
is shown conclusiveiy that the national de- 
fense effort requires the transport of ex- 
plosives by motor carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should grant tem- 
porary permits on an individual basis.” 

Railroad-operating witnesses testified that 
the carriers are in a position to provide fast 
and efficient transportation for explosives 
and munitions. They produced records 
showing that the rail carriers handled vir- 
tually all munitions moved during World 
War II without loss of a single life while 
shipments were being moved by rail. 

E. V. Hill, chairman of the freight traffic 
committee of the Central Territory Railroads, 
Chicago, said that at no time in the past 
8 years or more has any Government rep- 
resentative at a meeting of chief traffic offi- 
cers of class I railroads complained “of the 
service being rendered by the railroads.” 

Hill said that World War II established 
the “adequacy of rail transportation in the 
movement of munitions and explosives.” 
During the war, furthermore, the movement 
of such cargoes utilized railroad facilities 
“to a degree far in excess of the present 
defense program.” 

Operating men from railroads throughout 
the country testified along similar lines, 
showing the manner in which the railroads 
had responded to World War Il demands and 
the present availability of rail equipment to 


other explosives would be a constant threat 

to the safety of the public, particularly 

school children travelling by busses. 
Witnesses asserted frequently that local 


trucks would complicate an already hazard- 
ous situation. 
H. D. Booth, of Benton, Ark., director of 


“does not warrant the extension of 


nent rights to engage in the business of 
transporting dangerous explosives over the 
highways of Arkansas.” 

“We strongly object to explosives being 
hauled anywhere and everywhere over our 
highways,” he declared. 

California State Senator Randolph Collier, 
chairman of the joint fact-finding committee 
of the California legislature on Highways, 
Streets and Bridges, said the commission 
“unalterably opposed” granting “anything on 
high explosives” in California. 

Director of Public Works James R. Palmer, 
of Rock Island, Ill., said the driver of any 
truck, no matter how careful, “has no control 
over whether or not he may be involved in 
an accident” and that introduction of addi- 
tional explosives-laden vehicles on the 
streets “will create not only a rather difficult 
situation for the city to handle, but also in- 
troduce the psychological effect which might 
increase the hazard manifold over what it 
is at the present time.” 

Traffic accidents are rising, he said, and 
explosive trucks would increase the rate of 
gain in accidents. 

Capt. Frank Reiser, of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
police department, recounted the high in- 
dignation of townspeople in November 1949, 
when a convoy of poison gas was routed 
through their town by the Army. 

One of the 15 trucks was involved in a 
collision. Public criticism of the police was 
immediate, Reiser said, adding that because 
of traffic conditions, it is not safe to move 
such dangerous cargoes in St. Joseph. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice president 
and traffic commissioner of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, opposed “any proposition of 
this kind which seeks to take business, high- 
class business, off the railroads, and makes 
it necessary for them to look to our busi- 
ness and other businesses, to make up a fair 
return on their operation.” 

He admitted under cross-questioning that 
“in a small way” demand for high-grade box 
cars for munitions movement might be the 
cause of a shortage of cars for grain. Asked 
if he opposed that, he replied: 

“No, I would let them handle more explo- 


_ Sives and make more money to buy more 


box cars. That is what I would do.” 

Two Oklahoma City residents, Lloyd Pal- 
mer, manager of the Oklahoma Safety Coun- 
cil, and Mrs. W. S. Jerkins, State treasurer, 
and member of the executive board of the 
Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
voice Oklahoma opposition to the applica- 
tions. 

Palmer said he was protesting because he 
believed hauling munitions and other explo- 
sives in trucks would place in jeopardy the 
safety of Oklahoma residents. He declared 
that too many variables that cannot be 
controlled are present in truck movement of 
explosives. 

Questioned as to her knowledge of explo- 
sives, Mrs. Jerkins retorted that “dangerous 
explosives, I presume, are dangerous explo- 
sives. I have noted that unloaded guns are 
always the ones that kill the children. Even 
firecrackers that are safe have caused the 
loss of eyes and limbs to many school chil- 
dren. Therefore, when it says dangerous ex- 
plosives, I figure they are dangerous.” 

“My purpose,” she declared, “is to oppose 
the transportation of dangerous explosives 
for the sake of our boys and girls on the high- 
ways of Oklahoma.” 

Mrs. Jerkins testified that 4,500 schools in 
the State house 464,754 children and that 
3,150 State-operated school busses carry two- 
thirds of the State's school-age children 
every day. 

“A collision between a school bus and an- 
other vehicle where there is no fire or ex- 
plosion is horrible enough, but a collision 
between a schoo! bus and a truck loaded with 
dangerous explosives might well result in a 
catastrophe.” 
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REMARKS @ 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
confident that every American citizen 
takes great pride in the United States 
Constitution, the fundamental basic law 
of this great Nation. I have seen thou- 
sands upon thousands of people come to 
the Congressional Library here in Wash- 
ington and stand in silent reverence as 
they look upon the original handwritten 
document that guarantees our liberties 
and freedoms, of the press, of speech, of 
religion, of trial by jury, of the right to 
peaceable assembly and to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances, 
and protect us against excessive bail or 
excessive fine or cruel or unusual punish- 
ment for crimes committed. 

I am also aware of the fact that too 
few American people realize that the 
United States Constitution must be pro- 
tected or the liberties and freedoms we 
enjoy because of it may be lost. 

The first line of defense for the United 
States in the struggle in which we are 
now engaged, to meet the aggression of 
Soviet communism, is not only the mili- 
tary might of our weapons of destruc- 
tion, Our first line of defense is the basic 
concept of freedom upon which our Na- 
tion was established, the protection of 
individual liberty which insures the per- 
sonal freedom of every American as 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Too many of us live under the false 
and erroneous belief that the Constitu- 
tion is self-executing. This is the dan- 
gerous belief that our Communist ene- 
mies would like us to fall into. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. This 
means that we must always be alert and 
alive to any attempts to abolish, abro- 
gate, or interfere with the freedoms or 
liberties, rights, or privileges, guaranteed 
to us under the United States Constitu- 
tion, whether these attempts originate 
inside or outside our Government. 

Let me ask you a simple question. Do 
you know that the terms of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and any foreign 
nation becomes the supreme law of the 
land and that the judges in every State 
in the United States are bound to recog- 
nize the terms of such a treaty as the 
supreme law of the land notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State? 

If you did not know this, permit me to 
inform you that what I have just stated 
to you is the contents of article VI, para- 
graph 2 of the present United States 
Constitution. 

To further explain this point, the laws 
of Congress are not the supreme law of 
the land unless they shall be made in 
pursuance thereof—of the Constitution. 
But a treaty is the supreme law of the 
land when made under the authority of 
the United States—that is, when negoti- 
ated by the President and approved by 
the Senate. The people having expressed 


their national will in a treaty, the will 
of a State respecting the subject must 
conform to the superior will. 

The Supreme Court has ruled—Lone 
Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. 553, 1903): 

It is well settled that in case of a conflict 
between an act of Congress and a treaty, 
each being equally the supreme law of the 
land, the one last in date must prevail. 


This means that the approval of a 
treaty can repeal a law previously passed 
by the Congress. 

The framers of the Constitution had 
a good and sufficient reason to make the 
terms of a treaty the supreme law of 
the land and consequently a matter of 
honor and responsibility to all citizens 
to uphold. They did not envision the 
United States would ever become in- 
volved in the many and complex treaties, 
compacts, and international agreements 
which we have become party to in re- 
cent years under the United Nations 
which threatens our civil rights and the 
freedom and liberty guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights. 

Too few of us realize the importance 
of this provision of the Constitution. 
Too few Americans realize that within 
this one short paragraph, there exists 
a threat to their civil rights, to their 
individual liberty. 

At the present time the United States 
under the foreign policy pursued by the 
present administration has become al- 
lied with other nations and is building 
up a defense system which involves the 
coordinated effort of all of these nations 
through international agreement and 
treaty. Under these circumstances it is 
possible that under the many compacts, 
contracts, conventions, protocols, ac- 
cords, pacts, covenants, agreements, un- 
derstandings, and other methods of ne- 
gotiation with foreign countries in recent 
years, some provision within such agree- 
ments impinges upon the civil rights of 
the people of the United States guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

In addition to the treaties, compacts, 
contracts, and international agreements 
that we have already entered into, there 
are already many additional interna- 
tional agreements, treaties, and com- 
pacts, now under consideration by the 
United Nations which we will be called 
upon to approve or reject. 

Let me repeat so that you will fully 
understand. Article VI of the Consti- 
tution clearly states that a treaty, and 
every provision contained in it, shall 
become the supreme law of the land and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
by its provisions. 

The greatest threat to Russian com- 
munism in the world today is not alone 
the guns, shells, and atom bombs which 
we have produced. It is our system of 
free enterprise and individual freedom 
of thought and action which every citizen 
enjoys within the boundaries of our Na- 
tion. And to destroy America, the Com- 
munists must first destroy the liberty of 
Americans within the United States. So 
long as we hold to the principles of 
liberty set forth in our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, so long shall the 
United States stand as a bulwark against 
tyranny and the oppression of dictator- 
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ship, which would enslave freemen 
everywhere and control every thought 
and action of the individual, who must 
exist under communism as a chattel of 
the state. 

I fully realize the importance of the 
preservation of our civil rights under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. I 
want to make sure that these rights will 
never be nullified, and I have, therefore, 
introduced House Joint Resolution 325, a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which reads as 
follows: 

Treaties made under the authority of the 
United States and international agreements 
entered into by the Department of State or by 
the President shall be void to the extent that 
they abrogate or interfere with any of the 
rights guaranteed to citizens of the Un 
States by the Constitution. 


Every citizen, I am sure, in the United 
States understands the importance of 
freedom of the press. Every American 
enjoys exercising daily his freedom of 
speech which includes his all-important 
right to criticize his Government and his 
appointed and elected officials and repre- 
sentatives. He reverently cherishes the 
freedom of religion which permits him 
to attend the church of his choice. 

It is these rights and all other rights 
guaranteed to citizens of this Nation that 
would be protected by ratification of the 
amendment proposed in House Joint 
Resolution 325 from nullification by any 
treaty or international agreement. 

Our Constitution is the best plan ever 
made to assure freedom and to release 
the creative powers of men. It guaran- 
tees all the freedoms. Its guarantees of 
life, liberty, and property made possible 
the American way of life. They stimu- 
lated more new enterprise and invention 
and gave us in this country a higher 
standard of living, better housing, more 
food, and greater freedom in our civil, 
religious, and personal lives than any 
other people in history have enjoyed. 

Our Constitution is a landmark in the 
age-long struggle for the liberty of the 
individual. In it are guaranteed all the 
freedoms. It is your shield and armor so 
long as its provisions prevail and so long 
as the majority of our people sustain 
them in their original strength and 
significance, 


Visitors to United States Under Exchange 


Program 
% 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS r 
oF 


HON. JACOBK. JAVITS =< 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a good 
many students, professors, technicians, 
and leading citizens from other coun- 
tries in the free world are coming to the 
United States as exchange visitors under 
our Government programs. This is con- 
sidered one of the most useful activities 
in all of our foreign relations efforts. I 
believe it will be of interest to Members, 
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therefore, to have some facts on the kind 
of orientation to the American scene 
which these visitors receive. They are 
briefed by various Government depart- 
ments, and there has been made avail- 
able to me the form of briefing which 
they receive at the Department of Labor. 
Briefings are actually given there by the 
Honorable Millard Cass, special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor, who works 
under the direction of the Honorable 
Philip Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, who is in general charge. A sum- 
mary of typical remarks by Mr. Cass on 
the occasion of such briefing sessions to 
visitors to the United States under the 
exchange program is appended: 


REMARKS BY MILLARD Cass, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TQ,THE SECRETARY OF LaBOR, TO VISITORS TO 
THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE EXCHANGE 
PRoGRAM, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 21, 
1952 

DEMOCRACY, FREE ENTERPRISE, AND PROGRESS 


One of the troubles we have been experi- 
encing in recent years is the impatience of 
the human race. Too many people are look- 
ing for short cuts to utopia. 

Democracy is not something that can be 
achieved overnight. It takes patience and 
determination and sacrifice. Democracy 
cannot be given to a people. Freedom can 
be given, but democracy must be built. 

Shackles can be broken in a day and free- 
dom achieved in a moment, but democracy 
is more than freedom. It is a form of gov- 
ernment and a way of life. It requires self- 
respect as well as respect of others. It re- 
quires self-restraint as well as restraint of 
lawbreakers. It requires belief in the dig- 
nity of all men, not just of one’s self. You 
have to believe in democracy to make it work, 
for democracy is based on faith in the de- 
cency and intelligence of the individual. 

We Americans are convinced our Govern- 
ment and our economy are the best. We 
know that they have permitted us to achieve 
more for our people than any other govern- 
ment and economy have achieved. Never- 
theless, we are not trying to foist our way 
of life upon others. 

We know we have been lucky. We have 
abundant natural resources, a temperate cli- 
mate, and all the natural advantages required 
for progress. For these blessings of God, 
we are very grateful and very humble. 

There are other countries, however, that 
also have been blessed with great natural 
resources and natural advantages. Yet over 
thousands of years they have not approached 
the development we have achieved. 

There must, therefore, be something be- 
sides natural advantages resp nsible for our 
great development. It is that in which we 
can take pride. 

I believe we owe our remarkable progress 
to a number of factors: Our great demo- 
cratic system, with its emphasis upon the 
rights of the individual, and the respon- 
sibility of government officials to the voters; 
our freedom of speech, press, ard religion; 
the supremacy of the civilian authority over 
the military; our free enterprise economy 
with its incentive for initiative and reward 
for achievement; our small homesteads in- 
stead of great feudal estates; our strong, free, 
democratic trade-unions, which have en- 
couraged industrial efficiency and promoted 
industrial democracy; our free public schools, 
under the control of local citizens, that have 
given the humblest person the opportunity 
to learn and to develop his mind and train 
his hands; our people who came here espe- 
cially to live in a democratic society with 
a free and dynamic economy. In short, it 
is our political democracy and free enter- 
prise economy that have made us great. 


We have adapted our democracy and our 
economy to meet the changing needs of the 
times, but we have maintained their essen- 
tial character of freedom. That is why indi- 
vidual initiative has flourished under them, 
but individual greed has not been allowed 
to strangle them. We have remained free, 
politically and economically. 

Under our economic system we make, use, 
and distribute the developments of the ma- 
chine age more widely than an: other people. 

We in the United States have only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s land area, and 7 percent 
of the world’s population. 

Yet we own 76 percent of the world’s 
automobiles, 58 percent of the world’s tele- 
phones, 53 percent of the world’s radios and 
television sets, and 30 percent of the world’s 
railway mileage. 

We use 50 percent of the world’s rayon, 
43 percent of the world’s rubber, 45 percent 
of the world's coffee, 38 percent of the world's 
cement, 25 percent of the world’s sugar, 
47 percent of the world's steel, 42 percent of 
of the world’s aluminum, and 60 percent of 
the world’s oil. 

We produce 47 percent of the world’s steel 
(by 1954 our capacity will be 20 percent above 
pre-Korea levels), 43 percent of the world’s 
aluminum (we are increasing our capacity by 
more than 90 percent), 43 percent of the 
world’s electric power (we are increasing our 
capacity by 40 percent over the next 3 years), 
60 percent of the world’s oil, 18 percent of 
the world’s wheat, 50 percent of the world’s 
cotton, 35 percent of the world’s milk, and 
31 percent of the world’s meat. 

This tremendous capacity for production 
and consumption results from our constant 
drive to improve our way of life. If Germany 
had devoted its great industrial and agricul- 
tural capacity to peaceful production in the 
years from 1933 to 1939, Germany and the 
whole world would have been better off. The 
same is true of Russia and her satellites to- 
day. They have prepared for aggressive war- 
fare; we have concentrated on a higher 
standard of living. Yet when war was thrust 
upon us, we who sought peace had the ca- 
pacity to produce for defense. And the free- 
dom-loving world benefited from our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

We have the highest productivity in the 
world. The value per person of our national 
output of goods and services was almost 214 
times as great as that of Western Europe just 
before World War II. In 1951 this ratio 
had increased to 314 times, although the rise 
partly reflected the ravages of war. We work 
shorter hours and produce more On farms 
and in factories than any other nation. 
This gives us greater leisure and more to 
enjoy in our spare time. It makes for health 
of mind and body and opportunity to enjoy 
material and cultural advantages. 

We have almost 62,000,000 people employed 
in civilian activities, and about 3,500,000 in 
the Armed Forces. Our annual production 
of goods and services in 1951 was more than 
$325,000,000,000. In terms of physical vol- 
ume this is about 6 percent above our best 
previous year, the peak war year, 1944. And 
our employment and our production are in- 
creasing each year. 

In 1950 we built 1,400,000 housing units 
and produced 6,700,000 automobiles. With 
trucks and busses, our motor vehicle produc- 
tion was 8,000,000. In 1951 we carried a 
major share of the responsibility for resisting 
Communist aggression and rearming our- 
selves and the free world. Yet we built 1,- 
100,000 housing units and produced 5,400,000 
passenger cars last year. This production for 
peace is in sharp contrast with Russia, which 
had an announced goal of only 65,600 pas- 
senger cars in 1950, but built military items 
for aggressive warfare in Korea. 

Over 55 percent of all American families 
own their homes. More than 70 percent have 
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both inside bathing and washing facilities. 
Almost 60 percent of our farmers own their 
farms, and 84 percent of our farms have elec- 
tricity. Of every 20 homes in the United 
States, 19 have both radios and electric lights 
and 16 have mechanized refrigeration. An 
American's life expectancy at birth is 67.6 
years. This is a gain of 4 years since 1940 
and 1844 years since 1900. 

We have not neglected our intellectual, 
cultural, and spiritual development. We 
have more churches, schools, and libraries 
than any other nation. We are lovers of 
music, art, plays, and books. We publish 
and read more books, magazines, and news- 
papers than any other country. We give 
freely to worthy causes. 

No nation ever shared so much of its 
wealth with other countries. Since World 
War II, we have given other nations 
$32,500,000,000 in economic assistance ard 
over $2,000,000,000 in military aid (not count- 
ing the cost of occupying Germany, Japan, 
and Austria). In addition, private indi- 
viduals have sent about $2,000,000,000 in 
cash and countless more in goods to help 
people in otuer lands. 

In the postwar period we have spent as 
much on foreign aid as we have on medical 
care for ourselves. In the last 644 years 13 
cents of every dollar collected by the Fed- 
eral Government through income, excise, 
~ customs taxes have gone for foreign 

This assistance has not been pure al- 
truism. We know that freedom is every- 
body’s fight. We have combined enlightened 
self-interest with a desire to help others re- 
tain their freedom. Nevertheless, our as- 
sistance to other nations involved a sharing 
of resources without parallel in history. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said: “A foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen. * * * With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing 
to do.” The little minds in the Kremlin 
have imposed conformity upon their sat- 
ellites. But part of the greatness of America 
has been our willingness to let those we help 
retain their freedom of self-determination. 
We have met the test of democracy by be- 
lieving in freedom for others as well as for 
ourselves. 

Our impressive record of achievement does 
not mean everything is perfect here. Nor 
does it mean we are complacent. We recog- 
nize our defects, and are trying to eliminate 
them under the democratic system. 

We know that many families are living 
in housing below our high standards. Too 
many people are needlessly injured or killed 
at work and at play. The fine medical care 
available in this country is out of the reach 
of large numbers of our citizens. Our 
schools in many areas are too crowded and 
inadequately staffed. We still have some 
child labor. Like other nations, we have 
crime. The fruits of our great development 
are sometimes denied to Americans because 
of prejudice and intolerance. In these areas 
there is room for great improvement. They 
are where we are concentrating on making 


While we have slums, they are the excep- 
tion. Most Americans live in good housing. 
Moreover, nearly all of our slum housing has 
electric lights, and most of it has central 
heating. Many slums have mechanical re- 
frigeration, inside toilet facilities, running 
water, and telephones. 

This does not mean we are not ashamed 
of our slums. On the contrary, we are doing 
everything we can to eliminate them. Fed- 
eral legislation and appropriations are sup- 
porting slum clearance and low-cost public 
housing. Local governments are also very 
active in slum clearance. In 1950 and 1951 
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we built 2,500,000 housing units. That is 
how we are meeting our slum problem. 

We have also come a long way in elim- 
inating racial and religious prejudices. Our 
ultimate goal is complete equality of all, 
where each person will be accepted or re- 
jected on the basis of his individual merit. 
We have the democratic machinery by which 
this goal is being reached. 

The Communists have tried unsuccessfully 
to convince the American Negro that democ- 
racy has failed him. American Negroes are 
not being fooled by Communist lies. As Joe 
Louis has said: “There may be a lot of things 
wrong with America, but there’s nothing 
wrong that communism will cure.” 

In America, Negroes sit in Congress and 
State and municipal legislative bodies. 
They are judges of Federal, State, and local 
courts; own businesses and head trade 
unions; attend most of our best colleges and 
universities; are voters, members of juries, 
policemen, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and 
dentists; and have as complete freedom of 
movement, religion, speech, and vocational 
choice as do other citizens. 

Negroes serve in all the Armed Forces, from 
the rank of general down. There is complete 
integration in the Air Corps, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. The last all-Negro regiment 
in the Army was abolished a few months 
ago, and the few segregated company units 
remaining are being rapidly integrated. 

That does not show everything is right; 
but it does show there is substantial oppor- 
tunity for the American Negro, and he has 
taken advantage of it. 

In the United States if a Negro is lynched, 
the entire Nation is outraged. Our people 
have concern for the welfare of every in- 
dividual. This is in sharp contrast with the 
complacency of the German people when 
6,000,000 Jews were wantonly murdered by 
the Nazis. It is in sharp contrast with the 
actions of the Communists, who have also 
shown callous disregard for human liyes. 
No nation can achieve democracy that does 
not rate human life and happiness above 
everything else. 

While there is a bad side of America, it 
is a very small corner. Don’t miss the 
forest for the trees. Most Americans do not 
discriminate upon the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Most Americans 
eat better, live better, and dress better than 
any other people. Most Americans believe in 
God and try to live according .o His word. 

When judging our performance, compare 
us with other countries, not with the theo- 
retical and nonexistent perfect state of 
Utopia or Erewhon. Don’t let our imperfec- 
tions blind you to our virtues. 

We are still trying to find a better vay of 
life for all our people and freedom-loving 
people everywhere. Our refusal to be satis- 
fied with our great achievements is healthy. 
It is an incentive for progress in a free coun- 
try. We are striving for an ever higher 
standard of life for all. As Robert Browning 
said; “Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” In Amer- 
ica our sights are high, our motives are good, 
and our hopes are great. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, Seneca said: “Our forefathers have 
done much, but they have not finished any- 
thing.” That same comment can be made 
today. And it will be as valid 2,000 years 
from now. 

Human progress is a process of continual 
and never-ending evolution. Each step for- 
ward reveals new opportunities for further 
exploration and growth. It is this phenom- 
enon which makes each generation, like 
Holmes’ Chambered Nautilus, “build * * * 
more stately mansions” and leave its “out- 
grown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


Massachusetts Maritime Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE N 
OF MASSACHUSETTS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass.: 


MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY TURNS 
Out Top Srapocs—TrRAInInc SHIP Now 
BEING READIED IN HuB FoR ANNUAL CRUISE; 
200 Bay StraTe CADET-MIDSHIPMEN To SAIL 
FOR MONTH 

(By John Kelso) 

The training ship Charlestown of the Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime Academy bobs at an- 
chor today off India wharf on Atlantic Ave- 
nue undergoing annual voyage repairs. 

Within the next few weeks the old Navy 
gunboat built for Caribbean patrol and whose 
sister ship lies at the bottom of Curacao Har- 
bor in the Dutch West Indies, a victim of 
World War II German U-boat torpedoing, 
will weigh anchor, and head for warmer 
waters for a month. 

Aboard will be close to 200 Bay State cadet- 
midshipmen, whose average age is 19, under 
the command of Rear Adm. Julian D. Wil- 
son, commandant of the academy at Buz- 
zards Bay. Working skipper of the 330-foot 
craft of 2,300 tons displacement will be Capt. 
John W. Thompson, of West Yarmouth, who 
is also academy executive officer. 

The captain, sitting in his comfortable 
quarters, main deck starboard, and an 
academy graduate himself, class of 1912, 
estimated that approximately 4,000 men have 
been turned out by the seagoers’ school since 
1893, most of them becoming top sea dogs 
with the fleet or merchant marine. 


SESSIONS AT SEA 


All of them, he continued, have taken the 
yearly cruise either on the Charlestown or 
her predecessors, the Ranger-Nantucket and 
the Enterprise. 

Captain Thompson said that the Charles- 
town, which still carries a single 6-inch gun 
on aft deck, was aken over by the academy 
from the Navy in 1948, being berthed at the 
time in San Francisco. 

The academy is subsidized by the Federal 
Government, he explained, administered by 
the Maritime Administration, and run by the 
Commonwealth’s department of education. 

Graduation exercises, at which third-year 
men receive a bachelor of science degree, a 
coast guard license, and an ensign commis- 
sion are held every September, around the 
15th, in Faneuil Hall, the captain commented. 

He emphasized that the cruise is an im- 
portant phase of the academy program, in- 
asmuch as cadet-midshipmen sail the ship 
themselves. “Of course,” he added, by way 
of precaution, “officers keep a sharp watch 
out.” 

ROUGH PASSAG™S 


Nineteen instructing-officers will make this 
year’s cruise, Captain Thompson said, hold- 
ing classroom sessions en route in a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from navigation 
to Spanish which, he declared, is the commer- 
cial language of seagoing men. He agreed 
with a junior officer’s wisecrack, that French 
is the language of diplomacy—and love. 

Most of the year the Charlestown is tied 
up at Buzzard’s Bay, with the cadet-midship- 
men sleeping aboard her and leaving for 
daily academic work ashore in the State Pier 
Building that was put up there in 1933. 
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For one period the academy was established 
in the Hyannis State Teachers College, and 
the cruises were held aboard a common ship 
(one used by other maritime academies) out 
of New York. The venerable institution was 
relocated at Buzzard's Bay in 1942, with the 
gift of the Charlestown coming to it 6 years 
later. 

The Charlestown has had some rough pas- 
sages, particularly on Atlantic crossing. “In 
1950,” said Captain Thompson, “we picked 
up a gale off Cape Cod and weathered two 
more before coming abreast the Azores. 
She rode them out like a duck. Naturally, 
we hove to for spells, her bow into the 
waves.” 

Skipper Thompson estimated that the 
Charlestown would be tied up in the Hub 
port for another month, being stiffened. 
Doing the stiffening is the Gibbons Engineer- 
ing & Marine Co., a water-front concern 
owned by Edwin Davidson, of Newton High- 
lands, and a Pratt Institute graduate. 

At the present time the Gibbons firm is 
installing two 135-man lifeboats, which call 
for new girders, davits, winches, and electric 
motors, aboard the Charlestown. 


SKY HIGH 


In mid-March, brightened with a new coat 
of grey, her safety equipment in tip-top 
shape, and her electronics gear thoroughly 
tested, the Charlestown will shove off on the 
first leg of her 1952 voyage, with the initial 
port of call being Martinique. 

“When we pass Cape Hatteras,” the captain 
said similingly, “morale will go sky high. 
The weather gets warm, we have movies on 
deck at night, and the cadets are looking 
forward to liberties in foreign ports. They 
are entitled to them. They submit to a 
rigorous routine under the strictest sort of 
military discipline.” 

From Martinique, the Charlestown will 
plough ahead to Georgetown in British 
Guinea, almost to the mouth of the Amazon 
River, and then veer to Port-au-Prince in 
Haiti. 

Subsequent southern ports of call will be 
Havana, Vera Cruz, New Orleans, and Jack- 
sonville. Homeward bound, fairly well sea- 
soned by now, the youthful Massachusetts 
salts will put their training ship in to Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

In outlining the itinerary, Captain Thomp- 
son recalled that last year Gov. Paul A. Dever 
boarded the Charlestown there and rode her 
on to Washington. 

“We'll go up the Potomac for a short dis- 
tance at Washington,” the captain said, “be- 
fore heading towards Boston. Our docking 
date in Soston will be April 23.” 

The men will be given 3-day liberties at 
that time, with their next liberty, except for 
an occasional week end coming at Christmas. 

Although there is a normal quota of grip- 
ing on ship, the feeling is also prevalent 
among the young men that they are pretty 
lucky to be aboard the Charlestown. Com- 
petitive examinations held in the spring fur- 
nish six times as many applicants as can be 
admitted to the academy. 


STIFF TRAINING 


Tuition is $500 for third classmen, and 
$150 for those in the second and first (upper) 
classes. Uncle Sam pays each cadet-mid- 
shipman $17 monthly for the cost and up- 
keep of his uniforms. Summer dress is no 
longer white, incidentally, having been sup- 
planted a couple of years ago by suntan. 

The future naval officers, particularly up- 
per-classmen, assume responsibilities aboard 
ship that are commensurate with their marks, 
The high man in this year’s graduating class, 
according to the captain, is Paul Davidson 
of Fairhaven, a first class engineer. 

Captain Thompson, who is the prototype of 
the typical seagoing officer in appearance, 
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manner, and speech, acknowledged that he 
knew “only too well what the boys go through 
on this chip.” 

“Not only did I have to take this training, 
I’m dishing out,” he said, “but my son did— 
under me. I thought he was going to crack 
once. He made it, though. He's a lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, today on the cruiser Wor- 
cester. Dick's his name. 

“He has done his time in Korean waters, 
been around the world on the Worcester, and 
made a voyage to Greenland. He got through 
here in 1947. And they rode him pretty 
hard. After all, the ‘old man’ was his ‘old 
man’ 

School bells ring for cadet midshipmen 
at 8 a. m., the captain said, and explained 
that from 6 o'clock on for the next 2 hours, 
which is the hour the youths hit the deck, 
they clean their stations, breakfast, and 
stand demerit-laden inspection. 


WIDE CURRICULUM 


There are five morning instruction periods 
lasting until 12:40, when chow call is 
sounded. The instruction is both practical 
and academic, and includes tutoring in the 
rules of the road, strength of materials, re- 
frigeration, boiler operation, engineering, 
navigation, commercial geography, American 
history, mechanical drawing, physics, chem- 
istry, maritime law, and mathematics. The 
latter subject generally is conceded the hard- 
est of all to master by the practical scholars. 

“The men turn to again at 1:30,” the cap- 
tain said, “and attend class for two more 
periods. From 4:30 to 5:30 they participate 
in athletics. After showers and a dinner, 
they study from 6:30 to 8:30. They turn in 
at 9:15.” 

The skipper said discipline is the most dif- 
ficult phase of his supervision. “I hand out 
demerits left and right,” he said, “at the 
first of the year, and then try to take it easy 
from then on. 

“They're only boys, but in three short 
years they're going out and handle men, men 
who know their particular jobs aboard ship. 
It’s rare that I have to sack a boy. I'd 
rather make them take it on board here. A 
quiet talk in my office often helps. I can 
remember how one of the instructing officers 
wanted to do anything, anything in order to 
be sacked the very first week he was aboard. 
He snapped out of it and is a splendid leader 
of men today.” 

In other words, the taut vessel tied up at 
historic India wharf is no Good Ship Lollipop. 
It’s the illustrious Charlestown, of Massa- 
chusetts—a name that means much in the 
maritime history of the United States. 





Administration Still Flounders in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ) 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD \ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for February 17, 
1952: 





AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


“The sure hand for dealing with Russia is 
lacking in Washington. Like a pendulum 
which swings back and forth and gets no- 
where, our foreign policy is a nondescript 
conglomeration of threats, outright war, 
sevility and near appeasement.” So said the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat last week in com- 
menting that “never have the United States 
and its benign intentions been caught in a 
more baffling predicament.” 
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That, it seems to us, is stating the obvious. 
Circumstances have improved somewhat in 
Europe, thanks primarily to the military and 
diplomatic persuasiveness of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. But in Asia, almost 2 years 
after the impetuous and wunconsidered 
actions of the Truman Administration in- 
vited aggression and enmeshed us in it, we 
are as much on the defensive as ever. Per- 
haps even more. 

Virtually, a year of inconclusive armistice 
negotiations has enabled the Communists to 
entrench themselves almost impregnably in 
Northern Korea and has deprived us of the 
momentum of the counteroffensive which 
was rolling last spring. At that time the 
Red forces were battered, disorganized, ill- 
supplied, and might easily have been thrust 
back to a point where they no longer con- 
stituted a threat to the peace and security 
of the Republic of Korea which we set out to 
protect after once abandoning it. 

We no longer have undisputed command 
of the air in Korea—almost an essential to 
victory without fearful price. In fact, we 
have bargained away, for less than a mess 
of pottage, our opportunity for any kind of a 
victory in Korea. The damage this has done 
American in the Orient is incal- 
culable—and we are not concerned with 
prestige as a mere matter of pride but rather 
as an instrument for checking the restless 
tide of anarchy. - 

Unfortunately, the question no longer is 
whether we should revert to the policies 
advocated by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Bit 
by bit, the administration has embraced 
them—each step too little and too late. Now 
the time factor has changed, and the clock 
cannot be turned back. 

Countless billions are being appropriated 
for our security. Yes, they are necessary— 
most of them—and we cannot begrudge 
their expenditure. But we can’t buy a peace- 
ful world, nor can we buy security unless 
there is a foresighted, intelligent, and con- 
sistent Girection in the use of the tools of 
security. No man in the history of the 
world—not Stalin and not Hitler—ever has 
had the direction of a more valuable arsenal 
than Harry S. Truman. And he has shown 
an incapacity to use it successfully even in 
the enforcement of peace. 





Blow to Coalition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 





Texans, Frank WILSON, of Dallas (16-1), and 
Omar Burieson, of Anson (15-1). Crarx 
Fisner, of San Angelo, had a 14-1 record. 
Representative Pickett is the second con- 
servative Texan in the delegation to retire 
recently. Ed Gossett of Wichita Falls was 


ee 


a tower of strength in this coalition which 
functions formidably to prevent further en- 
croachment of Federal power on local. 

Representative Pickett says he will return 
to the practice of law to give his family 
“some assurance of stability and security 
while I am yet young enough to do so.” 

It is an honorable reason. The elective 
system in America is not politically secure 
for the officeholder—and shouldn’t be. Run- 
ning for office every 2 years is a hazardous 
way of making a living. But even a greater 
hazard would be keeping officials in power 
permanently without answering to their con- 
stituents. The system is not so much to pro- 
tect the good but to remove the bad. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE HW 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 16, 195? 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by John Griffin 
from the Boston Sunday Post, Boston, 
Mass. : 

AMERICANS SEEM To ADMIRE IN THE BRITISH 
Wuat THey ConpDEMN IN THIs CouNTRY— 
Here i= THE Unirep States It Has BE- 
COME FASHIONABLE To RIDICULE NATIONAL 
SPIRIT oR PaTRIOTISM 


(By John Griffin) 


There is a meeting soon of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, which is going 
to be a good opportunity for someone to 
rise and ask, “How maudlin can you get?” 
Accompanying the question should be an ex- 
hibit of the American newspapers of the 
past week. 

The death of King George was certainly a 
newsworthy event and the installation of 
Queen Elizabeth was also a spectacular oc- 
casion. The King was apparently a good 
man whose passing caused general sadness, 
and the elevation of a 25-year-old girl -s 
Queen interested everybody. 

But the American newspapers could hardly 
have given as much space and certainly could 
not have been as blatantly maudlin if the 
whole family of the President of the United 
States had died. 

The average reader would conclude from 
the stuff that has been spread over page after 
page that a great and powerful ruler of mil- 
lions of people had died, and that a new 
Queen in whose hands the destiny of all 
mankind was taking over. 

Actually the King had practically no power 
and the Queen has no more than he had. 
The position is strictly a ceremonial one and 
the duties are those of a ceremonial figure. 
The policy of Britain and the Common- 
wealth, which will certainly affect world de- 
velopments, will not be within the scope of 
the Queen's powers. 

EXPRESSION OF NATIONAL SPIRIT 


The crown is close to the hearts of the 
British people and they naturally mourn the 
passing of a man who had won a warm 
place in their affections. But the British 
press couldn't have been half as excited 
about it as the American newspapers, and 
oe" could not have printed as much 

unk. 

We happened to be in Washington when 
the King died, and for the next 5 days there 
was practically nothing in the Washington 
papers but stories and pictures and editorials 
about the event. The news of the Capital 
was virtually ignored. 
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Yet the real significance of Britain’s reac- 
tion to the death of a King and the crowning 
of a Queen in relation to world affairs hasn't 
been touched upon at all, and that is the 
demonstration of a national spirit of the 
Britons. 

Here in this country it has become fash- 
ionable to ridicule national spirit, which is 
just another phase for what used to be known 
as patriotism. There are all sorts of organi- 
zations which are devoting their time and 
efforts to doing away with a national spirit 
in favor of internationalism. 

There is even a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination who is an out-and-out 
advocate of world federation. That is Sena- 
tor KeraJver, whose views on that subject 
are so extreme that he is willing to give up 
the sovereignty of the United States in order 
to join a world federation. 


VALUE OF PATRIOTISM 


Those who try to see some value still in 
patriotism are a little bewildered. Several 
college professors in this area have been 
terming Herbert Philbrick an informer. 
Philbrick is the young man who served the 
FBI as a counterspy among Communist or- 
ganizations and helped convict a group of 
people who sought the destruction of our 
country. 

A few years ago he would have been known 
as a patriot, and that surely is what he was 
and is, but now he is being called an in- 
former by people who have positions which 
gives them a certain measure of influence. 

All sorts of so-called liberals pour their 
scorn upon anyone who suggests that per- 
haps the United States ought to think first 
and always about the United States. They 
would have us give away all our substance 
to other countries, and anyone who is bold 
enough to say that we ought to be careful 
about abandoning our sovereignty is called 
an isolationist and other terms designed to 
be scornful. 

When Herbert Hoover suggested recently 
that America's spending will have to be re- 
duced if our economy and our freedom are 
to survive, he was thoroughly berated by 
the internationalists who deliberately twist- 
ed his words and tried to change the mean- 
ing*of what he said. 

He was talking a little too much about 
the need for Americans to consider America 
primarily. Remember what odium was first 
placed on the name of the group that was 
called America First? The very idea of 
Americans standing first for America made 
them indignant. 

The British crown is a symbol of British 
patriotism, and in these days it is nothing 
more than that. It is a symbol which brings 
the British rallying to any cause which is 
British. And the regard for that symbol is 
nothing more nor less than the spirit of 
patriotism. 


CALLS FOR ADMIRATION 


The British spirit of patriotism is some- 
thing that calls for admiration, and the 
Americans admire it. They admire the bull- 
dog determination of a Churchill to look out 
for the interests of his own country. They 
seem to admire in the British what they 
condemn in this country. 

They have only respect for Britain’s efforts 
to think of Britain first, but some of the 
same people condemn any effort in this coun- 
try to adopt an American first attitude and 
policy. 

Well, Churchill and his government think 
Britain first and it is hard to see how anyone 
can ridicule them for that. They are will- 
ing to cooperate with allies in trying to help 
cure the world’s ailments, and so are the 
American people. 

The difference seems to be in the fact that 
Britain makes her plans on the basis of 
Britain first and after that the world, while 
a lot of loud-voiced American liberals believe 
in subordinating American interests in be- 
half of other nations. 


The death of a king and the reign of a 
queen mean only a change of personalities in 
a@ ceremonial formula. The patriotic spirit 
of the British is emphasized by the events. 
Nationalism in Britain is laudable in Amer- 
ica, but nationalism in America is a spirit 
that earns only derision by many promi- 
nent Americans. 


For Family Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD M 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as al- 
ways, the Fraternal Order of Eagles is in 
the forefront of the fight for better so- 
cial legislation. The leadership of this 
great American and fraternal organiza- 
tion has always striven to better the lot 
of our people as a whole and this article 
on family security is just one more in- 
dication of the real interest Eagles show 
in behalf of the welfare of their fellow 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial is 
from the March 1952 issue of Eagle, the 
official magazine of the FOE: 


For FAMILY SECURITY 


When the Eagles set out, 30 years ago, to 
fight for social-security measures, they were 
called Anarchists, Socialists, and Commies. 
But the Eagles weren't bluffed and the people 
weren't fooled. 

Today, when the well-upholstered tell us 
we must choose between freedom and secu- 
rity, the Eagles aren't fooled, and the people 
aren't either. The freedoms we cherish do 
not include the freedom of families to starve. 

When a breadwinner cannot work because 
of unemployment, old age, or disability, his 
dependents do not stop eating, wearing 
clothes, or needing a roof over their heads. 
Family security measures, to the cost of 
which we all contribute, provide the floor of 
basic subsistence below which no American 
citizen is to be allowed to fall. They estab- 
lish no ceiling for individual efforts, and take 
away no basic liberty from our people. 

In pioneer days, the homestead laws pro- 
vided the chance to secure land and 
build a home which, together with the 
shared help of neighbors, insured family se- 
curity in a simpler society. Today, when 
more and more of us work for great corpora- 
tions and are subject to factors beyond our 
individual control, family security laws— 
old-age pensions, mothers’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment com- 
pensation, and disability benefits—spread 
the risk and undergird the basic human 
needs of our people. 

The best way to beat Communists and 
the peddlers of other isms is to make de- 
mocracy work with fairness and justice for 
all. As of right now, this means that family 
security measures must be strengthened and 
adjusted to meet the inflationary pressures 
of our times. 

Overdue is an upward adjustment of old- 
age benefits so that senior citizens can live 
on their retirement allowances. If our pres- 
ent Congress can afford to boost the $500- 
a-month pensions of retired Army generals, 
it can afford to adjust social-security bene- 
fits to meet cost-of-living increases. In view 
of the manpower needs of this defense era, 
it ought also to liberalize provisions for 
part-time employment without loss of pen- 
sion benefits and permit workers to con- 
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tinue working past retirement ages and in- 
crease their eventual retirement allowances. 

Since old age is not the only disaster 
which leaves wage earners in an industrial 
society helpless, benefits for those who are 
disabled through sickness or accident should 
be added to our Federal family-security sys- 
tem. To await State action or to rely upon 
industrial protection plans is to abandon 
millions of workers to calamities which only 
national social insurance can soften and 
mitigate. As more and more Americans move 
from job to job, and State to State, the 
early Eagle insistence on national action 
to meet a national need is clearly justified. 
It is Americanism, not socialism, to seek 
security of mind and heart and body for 
the families of America. To call social- 
security protection socialism is to confuse 
nationalization of basic industries with 
measures that make life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness a reality for ordinary citi- 
zens. 

Freedom is buttressed by measures that 
provide protection against the uncontrol- 
able hazards of family living. Freedom, here 
or anywhere else, is put in jeopardy by toss- 
ing on a scrapheap those who are aged, 
disabled, or unemployed through conditions 
which they, as individuals, cannot control. 
We're for freedom, and for the family se- 
curity measures that give it strength and 


meaning. P 


The Fishermen and Cannery Workers in 
the Tuna Industry Must Be Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ? V 
2 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the catching and processing of 
tuna provides the United States with its 
largest food-fish industry. The tuna in- 
dustry is bigger in the poundage of fish 
caught, in the number of cases of fish 
canned, and in the total value of its pack 
than is the salmon industry. 

The tuna pack of the United States 
last year was 9,100,000 cases, and this 
pack at the wholesale level had a value 
of $112,000,000. The industry distrib- 
uted about $60,000,000 to fishermen for 
their catches. It paid other scores of 
millions to cannery workers. This tuna 
industry which directly and indirectly 
provides employment to about 27,000 is 
now being undermined by growing im- 
ports of tuna packed in brine from 
Japan. 

Most workers in the American tuna in- 
dustry receive wages averaging $1.50 an 
hour or more. In Japan, employees of 
the fishing industry receive, for the most 
part, less than $1 a day. American 
workers cannot compete with these low 
oriental wages and American tuna 
fishermen and cannery workers unless 
provided protection by adequate tariffs 
are doomed. 

American canners and American fish- 
ermen have invested scores of millions in 
plants and in fishing boats and fishing 
gear. Unless these people are protected 
against the vast quantities of oriental 
canned fish now being dumped onto the 
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American market, these American can- 
neries and American fishing boats soon 
will become valueless. 

HISTORY OF TUNA IMPORTS 


In 1943, the American State Depart- 
ment negotiated a trade agreement with 
Mexico whereby the then existing 45 per- 
cent ad valorem duty on tuna was re- 
duced to 22% percent. By reason of the 
most favored nation clause all importers 
of all nations were entitled to this 2242 
percent rate. Peru immediately took 
advantage of the reduced rate and began 
exporting canned tuna to the United 
States. 

In 1943 only 341,000 pounds of tuna 
were imported from Peru; in 1946 this 
was increased to 3,600,000 pounds and in 
1947 was increased to 4,540,000 pounds. 

During these years Japan was not in 
the tuna business, her fishing boats hav- 
ing been driven from the sea and many 
of them destroyed during the war. 

After the cessation of hostilities the 
administration, using American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, which the American fishing 
industry, in part, helped to supply, aided 
Japan to rebuild her tuna fleets and 
restore her canneries. 

In 1948, Japan shipped 645,000 pounds 
of canned tuna packed in oil into the 
United States; in 1949, she shipped 
1,780,000 pounds of this tuna in oil into 
the United States and in 1950, a total of 
31,800,000 pounds. 

Our American tuna industry began to 
feel the impact of these growing imports 
of tuna in oil from Japan, 

Then, the trade agreement with 
Mexico, which had reduced the tariff on 
tuna in oil from 45 percent ad valorem 
to 22% percent, expired on January 1, 
1951 and was not renewed. 

Japan and other nations, under the 
favored nations clause, no longer re- 
ceived the benefit of the 22% percent 
rate. They had to pay 45 percent. 
Tuna in oil imports declined. 

TUNA IN BRINE 


The Japanese tuna industry, to get 
around the new 45 percent duty on tuna 
in oil, began canning its pack in brine 
instead of oil. The duty on tuna packed 
in brine is only 15 percent compared to 
the now 45 percent duty on tuna canned 
in oil. 

The American tuna industry always 
has always packed its tuna in oil. It is 
far more delectable than tuna in brine— 
but tuna in brine is cheaper because 
brine or salted water is cheaper than 
olive oil or soybean oil and has far less 
nutritional value. 

The difference in wage scales between 
the United States and Japan prevents 
the domestic canners from meeting the 
competition offered by the tuna in oil 
Japanese industry. 

BRINE IMPORTS GROW 


Only a negligible 12,884 pounds of tuna 
in brine was imported into the United 
States from Japan in 1948. In 1949, 
these imports totalled 79,357 pounds— 
still not a large figure. In 1950, total 
imports of tuna in brine from Japan 
were 380,917 pounds, not yet a figure to 
grow alarmed about. However, during 
the first 11 months of 1951, the figures 
for December not yet being available, 


we imported more than 8,000,000 pounds 
of tuna in brine from Japan. 

It is interesting to note that during 
1951 every month showed an increase of 
tuna in brine imports. January, 1951, 
imports were only 35,223 pounds, the 
smallest of the year, whereas in Novem- 
ber these imports of tuna in brine ran to 
2,000,000 pounds. There is every reason 
to believe that unless some relief is pro- 
vided by an adequate tariff these im- 
ports of tuna in brine from Japan will 
continue to increase and that 1952 will 
see tuna in brine imports from Japan 
alone exceed 20,000,000 pounds. 

Obviously, a jump in 3 years of im- 
ports of tuna in brine from 12,884 pounds 
in 1948 to a probable 20,000,000 pounds in 
1952 will have a tremendous impact on 
employment in the American tuna in- 
dustry which, directly and indirectly, 
now employs about 27,000 persons. 

If the American tuna industry is de- 
molished, and well it may be, by the 
pyramiding imports of tuna in brine 
from low-wage-, low-living-standard 
Japan, not only the fishermen and can- 
nery workers will be injured. Whole 
communities which are dependent, in 
whole or in part, on the fishing industry 
to support their economy will be injured. 

The demolition of the incomes of fish- 
ermen and cannery workers will be felt 
by grocers, butchers, automobile dealers, 
banks, public utilities, and others who 
are dependent on these fishing-industry 
workers for part of the business they do. 
The seacoast areas of Washington. Ore- 
gon, and California will suffer especially 
severely because it is in these three 
States that the tuna-fishing industry is 
largely located. 

I introduced a bill, H. R. 5883, on Jan- 
uary 8, 1952, which provides for the plac- 
ing of a 45-percent ad valorem duty on 
tuna canned in brine to replace the 15- 
percent duty which now prevails on this 
product. The 45-percent duty I propose 
is the same that now prevails on tuna 
packed in oil. 

The placing of a 45-percent ad valorem 
duty on tung in brine will compensate 
for the difference in labor costs in the 
United States and Japan. It will not 
shut off all imports of tuna in brine but 
it will slow them down to such an extent 
that this great American tuna industry 
with its 27,000 employees will be saved 
from demolition and extinction. 

I hope that the House Ways and 
Means Committee will hold hearings on 
H. R. 5883 this year. The situation al- 
ready is critical and grows worse month 
by month. 





Resolution of New Hampshire Weekly | 
Publishers Association r, ’ 


EXTENSION bon REMARKS fl 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolu- 


tion adopted by the New Hampshire 
Weekly Publishers Association at their 
annual meeting on January 18, 1952, at 
the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Mass.: 


Whereas there is a growing tendency 
among the agencies of t--> Federal Govern- 
ment to censor or restrain such news of its 
activities as it deems unwise for public 
knowledge; and 

Whereas this attitude has been strength- 
ened by a recent Executive order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the New Hampshire Weekly 
Publishers Association challenges this atti- 
tude as inimical to the public interest and 
an abrogation of the rights conveyed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution, and 
calls upon New Hampshire Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States to do 
all in their power to defeat this purpose. 





Hague Ruling Puts McGrath on Spot 


EXTENSION OF ue gael WO 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the following article by the brilliant 
writer for the Los Angeles Times, Mr. 
Ed Ainsworth, which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 14: 

Hacve Rvuiinc Puts McGratH on SpoT— 
UnrTep STaTes OFFICIAL Faces TIDELANDS 
Case DEADLINE IN PARALLEL DECISION 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

The United States Justice Department 

under Attorney General McGrath is squirm- 


ing today on the horns of a seagoing di- 
lemma. = 
It concerns national defense, international 
law, the seaward boundary of the United 
States, the channel islands of California, 
pigmy elephants, geology, and $40,000,000,000 
oil. 





s 


It’s a terrible problem to decide. 
And Attorney General McGrath faces a 
deadline. 
RECENT DECISIONS 


The whole matter revolves around the re- 
cent decision of the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague concerning coastal 
islands in determining national boundary 
lines. The decision in a case Letween Great 
Britain and Norway was decided overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Norway in such a manner 
as to upset all the prior contentions of the 
United States Justice Department in its at- 
tempt to take over the rich oil-bearing sub- 
merged lands of California, Texas, and Lou- 
isiana in the so-called tidelands case. 

Now, in Washington, on February 20 a 
crucial hearing will start on the issue. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT STEP 
az aoe is the Justice Department going to 


Will it swallow its pride and recognize, for 
example, the United States boundary along 
the outer rim of the channel islands of 
California as it should do under the World 
Court decision, thus insuring the maximum 
national defense for this country? 

Or will it try to ignore the World Court 
ruling and cling to a narrow definition of 
the national boundary as low-tide mark 
along the mainland, thus hanging on to its 
alleged ownership of submerged oil lands at 
Santa Barbara, Long Beach, Huntington 
Beach and elsewhere? 
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ISSUE BROUGHT UP 

Most embarrassingly, a number of Con- 
gressmen, including in particular Repre- 
sentative Sam Yorty of Los Angeles, have 
just brought up emphatically the question 
of national defense in relation to the over- 
all situation. 

It is pointed out by these spokesmen that 
this country will be derelict in its duty if 
it fails to take advantage of the World Court 
ruling and extend its legitimate boundaries 
to the coastal islands, as now is perfectly 
proper. 

Otherwise, foreign ships and planes could 
penetrate, under recognized international 
law, into waters that actually should be 
designated as inland waters of the United 
States—such as between the channel islands 
and the California mainland. 


BECOMES TEST CASE 


Representative Yorty will be in Los An- 
geles today for a press conference on his 
move in Congress to force the Justice Depart- 
ment to take advantage of the proper boun- 
dary line for the United States. 

In effect, the California channel islands 
have become a test case in the realm of both 
national and international law, with a 
$40,000,000,000 oil prize hanging in the 
balance. 

The $40,000,000,000 is the official estimate 
placed on the value of submerged petroleum 
along the United States coast by Representa- 
tive Cart Exxiotr of Alabama in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


CRUCIAL FACTORS 


In California at the moment the actual 
money impounded pending a decision on the 
boundary issue in the tidelands case strug- 
gle between the State and Federal Govern- 
ments is far in excess of $100,000,000. 

So the channel island boundary line and 
the pygmy elephants and the geology of the 
California coast have become crucial factors 
in a game for fabulously high stakes. 

The pygmy elephants enter into the case 
not as political emblems but as scientific 
proof of a fact extremely damaging to the 
case of Attorney General McGrath in trying 
to fix a mainland boundary line at low-tide 
mark. 

Eminent geologists agree that the Channel 
Islands of California in comparatively recent 
geologic eras were part of the mainland— 
and they offer the pygmy elephants as evi- 
dence. 

REMAINS FOUND 


On the islands, in studies conducted for 
the most part by the late Dr. Chester Stock 
of the California Institute of Technology in 
conjunction with the Los Angeles County 
Museum, the remains of the same kind of 
elephants which originally inhabited all of 
Southern California were found. 

But—proving the onetime entity of the 
islands with the rest of Southern Califor- 
nia—the elephants that were trapped on the 
islands when the Pacific Ocean came in, de- 
generated through inbreeding from 13-foot 
giants to 6-foot dwarfs, while those on the 
mainland remained normal. Much other 
paleontological and biological evidence exists 
to prove that islands once were part of the 
mainland. 

Geologists in the leading universities all 
agree that, geologically, there can be no 
doubt of the onetime unity of the islands 
and the rest of Southern California. 

CALLED DEAD DUCK 

“Geologically, the United States depart- 
ment is a dead duck in the tidelands case 
insofar as the Channel Islands issue is con- 
cerned,” one observer said. 

The California Channel Islands west of 
Santa Monica obviously are extensions of 
the Santa Monica Mountains. 

In regard to the Santa Catalina-San Cle- 
mente Island area, an authoritative text- 


book, Ralph D. Reed's “Geology of Cali- 
fornia,” says: 

“South of the Santa Barbara-Los Angeles 
area lies an area of sea bottom that is often 
interpreted as being a submerged part of the 
California mainland. It has several islands, 
some shallow areas of irregular shape, some 
of more than 1000 fathoms, and a whole 
series of submarine ridges.” 


NO DOUBT IN MIND 


Dr. W. C. Putnam, chairman of the geology 
department at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, stated there is no doubt in 
geologists’ minds that the Channel Islands 
were part of the mainland. 

“Doctor Stock’s work in regard to pygmy 
elephants and the studies of this university's 
note geologist, U. S. Grant, both have con- 
tributed to the conclusion,” he said. 

Dr. Thomas Clements, head of the geology 
department of the University of Southern 
California, and Dr. John P. Buwalda, of Cali- 
fornia Tech, expressed the view that all geo- 
logical opinion concurs in this opinion. 


HINGES ON DECISION 


The importance of the Channel Islands 
in the whole “tidelands” matter revolves 
around the World Court decision, December 
26, 1951 in the celebrated case between Great 
Britain and Norway. This involved the 
Channel Islands lying along the west coast 
of Norway. Britain tried to have the waters 
between the islands and the mainland de- 
clared open, or international, in character. 

The United States Justice Department 
went far out on a limb and supported Bri- 
tain’s position and even further out on the 
limb by admitting the tremendous inter- 
national importance of the prospective de- 
cision. 

PARALLEL EVIDENT 


When the overwhelming ruling was re- 
turned by the World Court in favor of Nor- 
way and declaring the national boundary 
line of Norway runs along the seaward edge 
of the Channel Islands and that the disputed 
waters are “inland waters,” the limb was 
cut off under United States Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath and Solicitor General Philip B. 
Pearlman. 

In a letter dated last January 21 to Senator 
JosEePH C. O’MaHoNey, Pearlman attempted 
to minimize the importance of World Court 
decisions. However, his views have been 
challenged on the floor of the House by Rep- 
resentive Yorty, who demanded that the 
Justice Department cease obstructing the 
United States from asserting its full rights 
under international law. 

The parallel between Norway and Cali- 
fornia in regard to the Channel Islands is 
too clear to need expounding to anyone who 
looks at a map. 

Hearings on the United States-California 
boundary issue will begin February 20 be- 
fore Supreme Court Special Master William 
H. Davis in Washington. Then, it is under- 
stood, the hearings will be moved to Cali- 
fornia to accommodate West Coast witnesses. 


BOUNDARY LINE 


The boundary line which California would 
establish starts at Point Conception above 
Santa Barbara and runs to Richardson Rock, 
21 miles out to sea, then to San Miguel 
and Santa Rosa Islands, then Santa Cruz 
Island, Begg Rock, San Nicolas Island, San 
Clemente Island, and Point Loma at San 
Diego; or, as an alternative to Point Loma, 
from San Clemente Island to Santa Cata- 
lina Island to Point Lasuen at Newport Bay. 
Several modifications have been advanced 
but all would nullify the Federal Govern- 
ment’s effort to use low-tide mark on the 
mainland as the line. The distance between 
islands are approximately the same as those 
between some of the Norwegian islands in 
the World Court case. 

In addition to geological and other evi- 
dence in the case, the State of California 
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has advanced many arguments through 
Assistant Attorney General Everett Mattoon. 

Mattoon now is in Washington preparing 
for the hearing February 20. 

A special research assistant who has been 
employed by State Attorney General Edmund 
G. Brown is Armand C. Fitzer, admiralty 
law specialist. He has just turned in a long 
report to Brown to aid in the submerged- 
lands fight. 

Yesterday, Fitzer supplied the Times with 
& copy of a map by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1866 and 1867 which officially 
extends the regular survey lines of the State 
of California across Santa Catalina Chan- 
nel to the island, and includes it in Los 
Angeles County and the State boundaries. 
The San Bernardino Base and Meridian Line 


is used as in other parts of southerr Cali- 
fornia. 


OBSTACLES FOR M’GRATH 

This fact, coupled with the additional one 
that other channel islands too are included 
in counties off which they lie, provides ad- 
ditional obstacles for United States Attorney 
McGrath to overcome in seizing the Cali- 
fornia submerged oil lands. 

Then, too, the California State constitu- 
tion of 1849 specifically stated in regard » 
the seaward boundary of the State: * * 
“including all the islands, harbors, and oes 
along and adjacent to the coast.” 

So, now, the battle of the $40,000,000,000 


and the pygmy elephants and the geologists 
is nearing a climax. 


Where is the boundary of the United States 
going to be? 


The answer to the seagoing dilemma of J. 


Howard McGrath et al. must be provided 
soon. 


Retail Price Ceilings on Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT ec 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization retail price 
ceilings on pork are keeping prices of 
ham and bacon 10 cents a pound higher 
than they would be if there were no price 
controls. 

The wholesale price of pork at Chi- 
cago dropped 23 percent between August 
and December, 1951. If price cuts on 
pork ai the wholesale level had been 
passed along to the housewife, ham and 
bacon would be selling at 10 cents a 
pound under the present price level. 
However, from August to December, re- 
tail prices dropped only 5.3 percent on 
ham and 5.6 percent on bacon. 

Without Government regulation, re- 
tail prices would be more responsive to 
drops in wholesale prices. Regulated 
prices tend to become floors as well as 
ceilings. Where a ceiling price has been 
established, many housewives pay it 
without question in the belief that it is 
a fair price fixed by the Government. 
They fail to realize that it is a maximum. 

OPS retail ceilings on pork are no 
protection to consumers at the present 
time. Prices are now considerably less 
than maximum allowed under Govern- 
ment regulations. 

Farm prices for hogs dropped 18 per- 
cent between August and December, 
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1951. Since ceilings at the farm level 
do not become effective until prices reach 
parity, there is no ceiling on live hogs 
because they are selling at only 81 per- 
cent of parity. In other words, OPS 
regulations are injuring both farmers 
and consumers. 

Not only have prices dropped on live 
hogs and on wholesale pork, but also 
prices at the packer level are up to 12 
cents a pound below OPS ceilings im- 
posed last August. 

If it were not for OPS regulations, re- 
tail prices would be more responsive to 
price cuts at the farm, packer, and 
wholesale levels and housewives would 
be paying less for pork. 


Help Communists To Become 
Ex-Communists % 4 


EXTENSION =. REMARKS M 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communists have a great 
fear of the ex-Communist. They well 
know that the most serious evidence 
against the Communist conspiracy can 
be presented by these people who were 
formerly a part of the conspiracy. The 
great efforts made by the Communists 
to discredit all ex-Communists demon- 
strates this fear. 

The Federation of Former Communists 
has been formed recently through the 
efforts of ex-Communists Paul and Sylvia 
Crouch for the purpose of aiding these 
ex-Communists in rehabilitating them- 
selves and also to assist America in its 
battle against communism. The federa- 
tion’s address is post-office box 5634, 
Friendship Station, Washington, D. C. 

The recent issue of The Christianform 
paper For God and Freedom carried 
an article by Paul and Sylvia Crouch. 
The Christianform, 1740 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., is another organiza- 
tion which is battling against commu- 
nism. 

I include herewith the February 11, 
1952, issue of The Christianform publi- 
cation. 

For Gop AND FREEDOM—THE VOICE OF THE 

CHRISTIANFORM 

The winning over and rehabilitation of 
Communists is set forth in its statement of 
purpose as one of the tasks of The Chris- 
tianform. 

We discuss here this phase of our work, 
its tremendous importance, and the part 
you can play in increasing its effectiveness. 

The Christianform announces the launch- 
ing of an organization which will play a 
powerful role in the fight against the Com- 
munist philosophy and conspiracy. It is the 
Federation of Former Communists. Its main 
purposes are: 

1. To seek out the men and women who 
have left the Communist Party and who may 
live in fearful isolation, to offer them a 
haven of refuge as it were where they can 
gain courage and confidence by joining oth- 
ers who also awakened to the reality of com- 
munism and have left it forever. 


2. To ascertain by personal interrogation 
the sincerity of everyone who claims to have 
broken with Communism and to expose those 
whose claims are proven false. No one who 
for conspiratorial reasons says he has left 
the Communist Party can satisfy the rigor- 
ous questioning of men who have lived 
every twist and turn of the party for years 
and are not to be fooled by its tactics. 

3. To collate the knowledge of thousands 
of former Communists and use it in the 
defense of America against Communism. 

4. To carry on a determined campaign to 
help people still in Communist ranks to 
break the chains of their Red ideology and 
sever connections with the party. 

The great majority of former Communists 
have not given the information in their 
possession to the Government because they 
are afraid they would suffer by doing so. 

If the knowledge possessed by all the anti- 
Communist former Communists could be 
collated, it would include the names of prac- 
tically every present member of the party 
and invaluable information on its under- 
ground apparatus. 

Yet they haven't come forward for ob- 
vious reasons. First is unenlightened public 
opinion and misconceptions regarding all 
ex-Communists, caused partly by justifiable 
natural suspicion, and partly by statements 
in the press and by public figures which 
are thoroughly un-Christian and lack any 
concept of charity. Fear of loss of employ- 
ment and inability to obtain new jobs also 
prevents admission of past Communist Party 
membership. Fear of the abuse they will 
have to endure from former friends in the 
party and from Officials and members of 
trade-unions and other groups under Com- 
munist control or influence likewise con- 
tributes to great reluctance to aid our coun- 
try with their knowledge. We must help 
these people overcome their fears. 

A tremendous number of former Commu- 
nists presently live in-a spiritual vacuum. 
They once were driven by a militant faith 
which inspired them to perform real deeds 
of heroism for their cause. Today they have 
no positive beliefs to motivate their lives. 
While undeniably loyal to America now, they 
nevertheless suffer from the deep wound of 
soul caused by the shattering of all their 
once strong beliefs. We must reach out to 
help these people and in our charity toward 
them they may begin to appreciate the power 
of our »wn philosophy of life. 

Two former high-ranking Communist 
leaders present here the basic ideas and aims 
of the Federation of Former Communists be- 
ing organized largely through their efforts: 

“THE FEDERATION OF FoRMER COMMUNISTS 

“(By Paul and Sylvia Crouch) 

“For many years we were members and 
officers of the Communist Party. During this 
time we recruited hundreds of new members. 
We devoted our entire time and the best 
years of our lives to the Communist move- 
ment, becoming what is known as pro- 
fessional revolutionists. We did this be- 
cause we were victims of the false ideological 
appeal of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist philos- 
ophy. 

“DECEIVED BY COMMUNISM 

“We believed that as Communists we were 
helping to build a better world—a paradise 
on earth and a world brotherhood of man- 
kind. Like our associates in the party lead- 
ership we believed this could be realized 
eer eecendican enamine 

ican Government by armed revolution and 
civil war, by establishing a dictatorship and 
&@ police state on the model of the Soviet 
Government. Like other party leaders we 
saw no inconsistency in trying to achieve 
peace through civil war, love and brother- 
hood through class hatred, liberty and free- 
dom through a police state and the ruthless 
dictatorship of one party. 

“We believed in the illusions and the false 
ideology of Communism so completely and 
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with such conviction that we were able to 
convince many others and recruit them into 
the ranks of the party. 


“GRADUAL DISILLUSIONMENT 


“Years of experience in the Communist 
leadership brought a gradual and painful 
disillusionment. We saw how the American 
Communist Party is controlled from Moscow 
and that even William Z. Foster is only a rub- 
ber stamp for the Kremlin. Eventually we 
realized that a victory by Communism would 
destroy the national independence of our 
country. as it has in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and the other Soviet satel- 
lites. We learned that the party pretends 
to fight for the rights of workers and na- 
tional minorities only to win leadership over 
them, bring about class and race conflicts 
and create a basis for revolution and Soviet 
pover. We saw loyal Communists ex- 
pelled from the party when they tried to 
exercise the slightest degree of freedom of 
expression and differed from the Moscow 
line in any detail. After expulsion they were 
treated as social outcasts and untouchables, 
avoided by their former comrades and friends 
and even close relatives. 

“We knew that in the Soviet Union the 
members and leaders of the party who were 
even suspected of the slightest independent 
thoughts and deviation from the official line 
dictated by Stalin faced not only expulsion 
but either death or imprisonment in forced 
labor camps. We knew that most of Lenin's 
closest associates perished in the purges. 
From friends returning from the Soviet 
Union we learned of lower standards of living 
for the Russian people. 

“We knew strikes in the U. S. S. R. would 
have been punished by death, that no one 
could go from one job to another without 
permission and that workers were slaves of 
the state. We could not avoid the fact that 
the economic system in the Soviet Union is 
in reality state capitalism, and the govern- 
ment of the country is an oligarchy, existing 
only through force and terror. We learned 
that fascism and communism have much in 
common—with but ‘ittle real difference. 

“From these facts we could not avoid the 
ultimate conclusion that a world-wide con- 
quest by Communism would mean not 
only temporary but the permanent aboli- 
tion of personal freedom, that it would re- 
sult in a dark age and the destruction of the 
real foundations of our civilization. 

“Painfully we faced the truth that we had 
helped build a Frankenstein. 


“BREAKING WITH COMMUNISM PAINFUL 


“It was not easy to reach a decision to 
break with Communism. We knew that our 
many personal friends in the party would 
regard us as traitors. There was an element 
of personal danger, in view of our extensive 
inside knowledge of the party organization 
and its underground apparatus. Former 
Communists in this and other countries 
have been murdered by Soviet secret police 
agents. One was our former persona] friend, 
Juliet Stuart Poyntz. 

“Finally, in spite of all personal ties and 
in face of the knowledge the party would 
never let us live in peace, we broke with 
the Communist movement in 1942. This 
break was made only after years of dis- 
tfessing disillusionment and soul searching 

“When we left the party we became part 
of a vast unorganized army of ex-Commu- 
nists. In the United States alone there are 
more than 200,000 people who once belonged 
to the party—some for only a brief period 
and others for years. Some became dis- 
illusioned and broke with Communism a 
quarter of a century ago; others quit only 
yesterday. Since the outbreak of the cold 
war Communist Party membership has de- 
clined at the rate of 5,000 to 10,090 per year 
end now numbers only 40,000 dues-paying 
members. 

“A tew score of us have told the Govern- 
ment and the public many vital facts about 
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the Communist movement, and our testi- 
mony has resulted in the detection and con- 
viction of some espionage agents and the 
public exposure of others. 

“EX-COMMUNISTS HAVE SPECIAL USEFULNESS 

“The ex-Communists naturally rank among 

. the very best informed anti-Communists in 
the country. Through personal experience, 
we know both the power of Communism’s 
false ideological appeal and the efficiency of 
its world-wide apparatus. We know that 
Communism is a real and imminent threat, 
and that unless the democratic countries 
take quick and efficient steps they will face 
defeat and destruction. 

“Every individual in America who ever be- 
longed to the Communist Party, whether for 
1 month or for 20 years, has knowledge now 
vital to our national defense. The collec- 
tive knowledge of the 200,000 ex-Commu- 
nists could expose every party cell and 
identify every member, including the under- 
ground and espionage units. 

“Most of the present members of the Com- 
munist Party were recruited by former mem- 
bers and leaders who have escaped from the 
chains of Red ideology. It is true that so- 
cial ties between the present members and 
those who broke with the Red god, Stalin, 
no longer exist. We know how we once re- 
garded those who had left the ranks of the 

. Then we looked upon them as trai- 
tors. Today we are regarded as traitors by 
many of our former comrades who are still 
loyal to Stalin. Nevertheless, there are 
means to take the ideological fight against 
‘Communism right into the ranks of the party 
itself. We know well the monotonous 
phrases and hackneyed cliches used by the 
Kremlin agents, and we can answer with 
truth the of the Daily Worker 
and other Communist publications. 


“COMMUNISTS CAN BE WON OVER 


“Counterpropaganda can be very effective 
at this time, when every party member faces 
the last hour decision between treason to 
his own nation or a decisive break with the 
Communist movement. All party members 
have been taught that Communism can be 
realized only by the violent overthrow of 
the American Government through civil war, 
with the aid of the Red Army, and that it is 
impossible to have a majority of the workers 
before the revolution. (See pp. 19 to 21 


and the actual physical steps to put it into 
practice—acts such as arson or setting off 
osions in factories, placing time bombs 
on ships or planes, etc. Party members who 
have accepted without question the theory 
t in war they must work for the “defeat 
our own country” and for “the victory 
the Soviet Union” now face the fact that 
carry this out they must engage in es- 
pionage and sabotage. 

“Today the Communist Party is trying to 
obstruct defense production through indus- 
trial strife and class antagonism. The Com- 
munists seek to prevent management and 
the trade-unions from reaching mutually 
satisfactory settlements of all problems. The 
Daily Worker and other Communist papers 
openly support and praise the Red forces 
now engaged in killing American soldiers in 
Korea. In case of all-out military struggle 
on a world scale, every member and leader 
loyal to the Kremlin is ready to be a traitor 
to America—with that implies. 

“There is a chance for hundreds and even 
thousands of people still in the Communist 
Party to get out during these last hours. 
They will bring with them much informa- 
tion of great importance to our country. 
Their knowledge will save many lives and re- 
duce the threat of a world-wide shooting war 
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by reducing Stalin's potential for fifth-col- 
umn activities. 


“EX-COMMUNISTS NEED ORGANIZATION 


“During the past 2 years we have talked 
with scores of former Communists through- 
out the United States. Without exception 
there has been agreement that we need an 
organization to coordinate our services and 
to use our collective knowledge of commu- 
nism and the party apparatus in the inter- 
est of national security. There has been 
unanimous agreement that an organization, 
a Federation of Former Communists, could 
perform hundreds of services in behalf of 
our country and the free world. A few such 
services would be to— 

“1. Coordinate our collective knowledge 
of the Communist Party membership, objec- 
tives, and methods, and place this informa- 
tion at the disposal of appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies, and aid the Government in 
finding witnesses who could help uncover 
espionage, conspiracy, etc. 

“2. Take the fight against Communism 
into the very ranks of the party by obtain- 
ing mailing lists of present party members 
and sending them literature exposing Com- 
munism all the way from its theoretical su- 
perstructure to the practical tricks for cap- 
turing control of unions, urging them to 
break with Moscow, and help defend our 
country by either leaving the party and 
openly repudiating it or by staying inside 
and contacting the federation or the proper 
Government agencies. 

“3. Give encouragement and practical aid 
and advice to disillusioned Communists who 
wish to leave the party and join the side of 
national loyalty, democracy, and freedom. 

“4. Use the knowledge and experience of 
former party members and leaders in giving 
authoritative analysis of Communist litera- 
ture and the practical moves concealed be- 
hind Communist ideological language, for 
the benefit of the Government and the pub- 
lic, and especially the trade-unions. 

“5. Cooperate with trade-unions and man- 
agement, veterans, civic and other groups in 
protecting the jobs of Government wit- 
nesses and others who come out publicly in 
exposing Communist activities; and as far 
as possible in preventing economic loss and 
physical suffering by former Communists 
who have broken with the Kremlin. 

“6. Recommend qualified speakers for 
public meetings on Communism and teachers 
for schools engayed in study of the subject 
(such as the Institute on Communism at 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh). 

“7, Gather information on subversive or- 
ganizations in every part of the country and 
spot every Communist front from its first 
move, gather data on Communist infiltra- 
tions of unions and other groups, and keep 
the public and Government agencies in- 
formed. 

“8. Supply information and material to 
organizations and agencies able to reach 
through the iron curtain, giving hope to en- 
slaved masses behind it. 

“9. Examine textbooks, movies, radio, the 
press, etc., and in every way watch for Com- 
munist penetration of educational institu- 
tions and all the communications channels 
where disguised and subtle propaganda may 
be carried. 

“10. Prepare documented and authorita- 
tive pamphlets with the analysis of Commu- 
nist theory and tactics for use in the world- 
wide ideological war against Communist 
totalitarian philosophy. 


“FEDERATION OF FORMER COMMUNISTS 

“The Federation of Former Communists is 
now in process of organization. We wish to 
hear from every former party member who 
wishes to become a part of this organization, 
and from civic groups and patriotic citizens 
who can aid us in many ways. For obvious 
reasons membership of former Communists 
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who request it will be confidential, and full 
protection will be given to prevent the Com- 
munist Party from learning the identity of 
these members throughout the country. Se- 
curity measures will be taken to enable them 
to aid America with their knowledge through 
the federation. 

“We have contacts with many ex-Commu- 
nist Party members and leaders in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Norway, and 
other countries, as well as former party lead- 
ers from the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Communism must be fought on a world 
scale, and a mutual cooperation between or- 
ganized former Communists in all countries 
exchanging information and proven anti- 
Communist techniques will be one of the 
most powerful, practical accomplishments 
by the free world in the struggle against 
communism. 

“Address all mail to Mrs. Sylvia Crouch, 
post office box 5634, Friendship Station, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Paul and Sylvia Crouch were members of 
the Communist Party for 17 and 13 years, 
respectively. They served on commissions 
of the central committee of the Communist 
Party. He headed the party’s national de- 
partment for work in the armed forces from 
1927 to 1930, was a consultant in this fleld 
until 1941. He represented the American 
Communist Party and Young Communist 
League at meetings of the executive commit- 
tee of the Communist international and 
young Communist international in Mosccw 
in 1928, lectured in Frunze Military Academy 
there and was made an honorary colonel of 
the Red Army. He was State or district or- 
ganizer in five States, edited Young Work- 
er, organ of the Young Communist League, 
and New South, Communist magazine for the 
Southern States. 

There is much talk of point 4 and economic 
aid programs to raise living standards around 
the world in order to defeat Communism. 
There is much ado about a Campaign of 
Truth to tell the world the greatness of the 
American way of life. What then, we ask, 
about the Communists right here in the 
United States who live in the midst of our 
plenty yet see only flaws in this magnificent 
country? There are millionaire Communists 
here. 

America cannot defeat communism around 
the world unless it is able to win the minds 
of Communists within our borders. There 
can be no success against Communism with 
psychological warfare efforts which do not 
contain the ingredients that will crack the 
hard shell of home-grown Communists who 
have at hand the things we would like to 
share with the rest of the world. If we 
can’t win the minds of American Commu- 
nists, how can we save the world? 

The Christianform since its inception has 
proclaimed that Communism is a complete 
philosophy of life and can oniy be defeated 
by a greater philosophy. Our program to de- 
feat this enemy must be developed around 
hearts which follow Christ's example of hat- 
ing the sin but loving the sinner. Indeed, He 
told us to love our enemies and to pray for 
them. Can we fail to live up to His teaching 
in our own day in regard to Communists, 
enemies of God and man? Never was there 
a greater embodiment of evil on earth than 
in the philosophy and application of com- 
munism. Never were enemies more resolute 
and fanatical and unwavering in their deter- 
mination to crush all that is good. And 
yet, few people in history have sacrificed more 
and worked harder for their newly found 
beliefs than ex-Communists who have freed 
their minds from their Red shackles and 
accepted our own philosophy of life. Having 
come to know the nature of the beast they 
helped to nourish, they cannot rest until it is 
destroyed. 

Here is an opportunity for men of all faiths 
to perform a great work of charity and at 
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the same time strike a tremendous blow at 
the enemy. You by your prayers and action 
can help win over Communists now our foes. 

The Federation of Former Communists is 
being organized now. It needs funds and 
will continue to need them. Many personal 
contacts must be made and travel expenses 
will be high There is much work to be 
done and it will take money. 

Help mold public opinion by defending 
ex-Communists who prove their patriotism 
in action by public testimony—which in- 
volves admission of past errors—a hard thing 
for all men. Tell everyone there are ways 
to determine the sincerity of men who claim 
to have broken with Communism. Detailed 
testimony against the Communist Party is 
the key. Talk up the federation as an or- 
ganization which will clear up many sus- 
picions. 

Help get the message in this issue to Com- 
munists and ex-Communists by having it 
reprinted in your local press and summarized 
over your local radio station. Plug the fed- 
eration in a letter to your editor. Have your 
organization reproduce this issue. 

Help us print this message to reach masses 
of people. Every dollar you send will turn 
the printing presses over 100 times. Every- 
one must hear of the Federation of Former 
Communists, for all are involved—the ex- 
Communists vho need it for security, Com- 
munists who must be snapped out of their 
erroneous ways, and the rest of us who need 
it for its very great national defense value. 

PURPOSE OF CHRISTIANFORM 

The Christianform is a nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian organization which informs and guides 
those who have gone forth as Davids to de- 
feat the Goliath of communism. It seeks 
the revitalization of Christianity in men’s 
hearts in the knowledge that the false reli- 
gion of communism will be defeated, not by 
force and argument alone, but by religion 
based on truth and inspired with a zeal for 
righteousness. 
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Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Robert Ramspeck, Chairman, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 1952, 
before the Federal Business Association: 


Recently we celebrated National Civil Serv- 
ice Week, commemorating the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of the signing of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act by President Arthur on January 16, 
1883. That makes this a good time to review 
the circumstances of the birth of our civil- 
service system. 

Actually the momentum for enactment of 
the civil-service law dates back to 18 months 
before President Arthur signed the act. It 
Was on July 2, 1881, that the American public 
was shocked out of its inertia about the 
spoils system which had held sway in the 
early years of our country’s sovereignty. 
That's the day President Garfield was assas- 
sinated. Only after he was shot by an en- 
raged spoilsman did we move with any de- 
termination toward the protection of our 
democratic principles against the vicious 
evils of the spoils system. 
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The struggle to establish a Federal merit 
system had been a long and bitter one. For 
many years the inherent corruption of the 
spoils system had been growing more and 
more apparent. As early as 1853, 30 years be- 
fore enactment of the merit system we know 
today, the first feeble efforts -vere launched 
to try to make some provision for qualifica- 
tion by public servants. . 

But it required the tragedy of President 
Garfield's assassination to arouse the Ameri- 
can people, and crystalize public resentment 
against the spoils system. Dormant disap- 
proval of the system now became a great wave 
of moral indignation—a wave so strong that 
it determined the outcome of many of the 
next year’s elections and, 18 months later, 
carried a new and better civil-service law 
through the Congress. 

Today we are experiencing another such 
spontaneous tide of feeling, caused by recent 
revelations of the misuse of certain Govern- 
ment offices. It now appears that many of 
the Government positions still outside the 
competitive civil service will be brought in 
by the present session of Congress, in re- 
sponse to popular demand. The President 
has already proposed a reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that would place 
all positions except that of Commissioner— 
the top position of the Bureau—under the 
merit system. In my opinion, it would be 
still better if even that top position were 
placed under Civil Service. It is an ill wind, 
indeed, that blows no one good, and the 
civil-service reforms that grow out of the 
current scandals will be of lasting benefit. 

There is an important lesson to be learned 
from these two parallel situations. The flag- 
rant abuses of the spoils system were well 
known and widely condemned for many 
years prior to 1883. But it was not until 
those abuses culminated in shocking tragedy 
that the people became sufficiently aroused 
to take action against the system. 

In the 69 years of its life, the Federal com- 
petitive civil service has grown from a hand- 
ful of positions, mostly in the lower grades 
and mostly in Washington, to a service em- 
bracing 93 percent of all Federal positions in 
the United States, from the lowest rank to 
the highest career positions. The conquest 
of the spoils system has been so nearly com- 
plete that today the very phrase, “spoils sys- 
tem,” has an old-fashioned sound like an 
echo from the gas-light era. The days when 
patronage ruled, when the clean sweep of 
Government jobs after each change of ad- 
ministration was the order of the day, have 
been all but forgotten. 

Nevertheless, it is true that patronage poli- 
tics still survive in a few areas of the Federal 
service. The sincere advocates of good gov- 
ernment have never relaxed their efforts to 
extend the coverage of the merit system to 
these areas. But once again it seems to have 
taken a major shock to bring from the Ameri- 
can people a positive demand for action. 

As long as all goes well in the executive 
branch, the competitive civil service may be 
condemned, neglected, ignored, and blamed 
for all manner of minor ills. Rarely is it 
praised. But when something really goes 
wrong, we hear cries of “Give us more civil 
service.” 

Current indignation over abuse and mis- 
use of public office offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make direct comparison between 
the merit system and the system of political 
patronage. With respect to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue scandals, the facts which 
have occasioned all the hullabaloo merit the 
close attention of the Congress in its con- 
sideration of the President's program to place 
the collectors under civil service. Here is 
a box score which shows clearly the superi- 
ority of the merit system. 

All together there are 64 collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. Of these, 17: have civil- 
service status. It is both t and 
gratifying that not 1 of these 17 has even 





been accused of misconduct. I cite that on 
no less an authority than that of Congress- 
man Kinc, whose committee has been in- 
vestigating the Bureau. 

Of the remaining 47 collectors without 
civil-service status, 6 have been sparated. 
That's better than 1 in 8, or nearly 13 
percent. 

In the calendar year 1951 there were 167 
separations in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Of these, 26 were suspensions. 
Of the 26 suspended, 20 have been reinstated. 
Exclusive of the suspensions, there were, 
then, 141 actually separated. Of these, 60 
were separated for improper relations with 
taxpayers, 14 on embezzlement charges, and 
67 for all other causes. None of these other 
causes, it should be emphasized, involved tax 
matters or embezzlement. Rather they have 
to do with personal conduct and other 
reasons for dismissal of employees common 
to all job relationships. It is interesting to 
note also that of the 141 separations, only 
62 have occurred since September 10, 1951, 
which is the date of the first prblic hearing 
held by the King committee. The other 
79 were separated prior to the time of that 
first public hearing. 

When it is remembered that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has a total of some 57,000 
employees, it becomes apparent that the 
number accused of improper conduct con- 
nected with tax collections and embezzle- 
ment—a total of 74—is small indeed. Per- 
centagewise, the figure is thirteen one- 
hundredths of 1 percent. 

Now this is not to say, or even to imply, 
that those who abuse the public trust should 
not be punished, and punished promptly, 
severely, and publicly, as indeed they have 
been. Even one dishonest employee in the 
tax collector’s office—or anywhere else, for 
that matter—is too many. None should be 
tolerated. The foregoing is cited here as evi- 
dence of the merit system’s patent superi- 
ority over patronage politics. 

Must we always have a major catastrophe 
to highlight for us truths that should be 
self-evident? Let’s look at the record—let’s 
set down side by side some of the things we 
know are true about the value of the com- 
petitive civil service and some of the things 
we know are true about Government with- 
out benefit of the merit system. Let's just 
see which produces better government. 

Under the spoils system, the accepted doc- 
trine ‘: that loss of power by a political party 
is followed by removal from office of all its 
members. The point on which it is deter- 
mined whether a man should be appointed 
is not: What can he do for the Government? 
The question is: What can he do for the 
party? Even if an employee is a member 
of the party in power, he is in danger of 
being dismised to make room for a more 
effective party worker. As a matter of fact, 
there is plenty of evidence on the record that 
the question of what a man could do for his 
party was overshadowed by still another 
question: How much can he do? 

It is recorded that back in the spoils sys- 
tem days, four successive collectors at the 
port of New York, all members of the same 
party, the Republican Party, in a period of 
5 years, made removals at this single office 
of members of their own party more fre- 
quently than at the rate of one every day. 
In 1,565 days they removed 1,678 persons. 
Think of the impact that kind of shenani- 
gans is bound to have on morale. Is it any 
wonder that in those dark days it was the 
very expectation of such spoils that gave 
each collector the party strength which se- 
cured him his job? And what of those de- 
posed to make way for fellow party members 
deemed more worthy because of greater po- 
litical influence? How much of a job could 
@ man be expected to do under those cir- 
cumstances? Is it realistic for his employ- 
ers, the public, to expect any worth-while 
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devotion to duty, any sincere desire to per- 
form a public service? Of course not. What 
was to be expected was precisely what oc- 
curred. Once appointed, these men natu- 
rally devoted more time and energy to party 
work, or to buttering up the individual to 
whom they were beholden for their liveli- 
hood, than to official duty. 

Compare this with the eminently fair 
American principle of free and open competi- 
tion of which Theodore Roosevelt once said: 
“The merit system of making appointments 
is in its essence as democratic and American 
as the common-school system. It simply 
means that in positions where the duties 
are entirely nonpolitical the applicants 
should have a fair field and no favor.” 

Those last words just about sum it up: 
“A fair field and no favor.” What greater 
safeguard than that could we have for the 
continuation of our American way of life, 
about which we are all so concerned of late? 
The civil service in every sense lives up to 
our earliest goals: “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” A fair field is all any 
right-thinking American asks. Those who 
insist on favors we regard with suspicion, 
and rightly so. 

We would do well to reflect on the rebuffs 
and delays encountered by those advocates 
of good government who fought the good 
fight for the merit system for many long 
years in the face of opposition that must 
have been most disheartening. From them 
we can well take a lesson in courage, in sense 
of duty, and in indestructible faith in the 
wisdom of doing right for right’s sake. They 
believed in the merit system enough to fight 
for it. We can do no less. 

The unbusinesslike aspects of the spoils 
system, if nothing else, are bound to be re- 
pellant ts many these days, even though the 
social advantages and innate fairness of the 
merit system may make no impression on 
them. We are in an era of high taxes. We 
must tax ourselves as never before to survive 
as a Wation, in order that freedom itself may 
survive in the face of aggression and threat- 
ened aggression. The stakes are higher than 
ever before in our history as a Nation. The 
money transactions used in our quest for 
peace and security are much, much higher 
than ever before. This is no time, there- 
fore, to entrust our public business to sec- 
ond-raters, or untrained personnel, or people 
employed because of whom they know in- 
stead of what they know. Nor is it the time 
to relax our high standards for Government 
personnel. The competence of Government 
workers affects the daily lives of every citi- 
zen as never before. These are the people 
who interpret and apply our laws affecting 
business, wages, unemployment and old-age 
insurance, food inspection, production and 
transmission of power, investigation, collec- 
tion of taxes, welfare and relief work, the 
care of the aged and sick and destitute, and 
who perform a host of other duties essential 
to modern living. 

For such work, those chosen must be se- 
lected carefully—not only as regards their 
competence, but their intelligence and char- 
acter and judgment as well. It isn’t enough 
merely to accept anyone available. We strive 
constantly to procure the best possible per- 
son “or the job. 

Only policy-making positions, of which 
there are relatively few, should be filled by 
members of the successful political party. 
All others should be decided on -nerit. 

Only by this method can we continue our 
march away from the spoils-system evil of 
political traffic in jobs. The fewer jobs there 
are outside the civil service, the fewer peo- 
ple we will have beholden to individuals and 
political parties. To insure that those serv- 
ing the public shall recognize their primary 
allegiance to the public, and not to some 
individual or political party, we must extend 
the merit system to as many positions as 
possible We must hold to the absolute 
minimum the opportunity for utilization of 


jobs as political currency. Government sal- 
aries are paid from public funds. These 
funds should procure for the American pub- 
lic value received in services, in loyalty to 
the people instead of to a political party, in 
efficiency, and in genuine interest in the job 
to be done. 

However, we must not become complacent 
because it can be proved that merit-system 
government is better than patronage- or 
spoils-system government. Our goal eter- 
nally must be the best possible government. 

Systems alone won’t do the job. It takes 
people—the highest type of people. And 
that’s the kind we are trying to get for the 
Federal Government. We are not satisfied 
with merely whoever is available. For all 
positions, we want and strive to obtain the 
best possible »erson. That's the backbone 
of the merit system which, in turn, makes 
it such an important foundation stone of 
democracy. 

To uphold that system is the duty of every 
citizen interested in good government. 
Those of us in the Government have a spe- 
cial responsibility to do our utmost to main- 
tain and enhance the prestige of the Federal 
service so that it can continue to attract and 
hold the best qualified men and women. It 
should be a source of deep satisfaction to 
all Americans that rarely, indeed, is a civil- 
service employee among those being accused 
of corruption, dishonesty, or misuse of pub- 
lic office. 

In sharp contrast to the admirable record 
of civil-service employees of the Government, 
however, is the alarming growth of invidious, 
indiscriminate smearing of Government em- 
ployees as a class, and the general dispar- 
agement of Government and its functions 
that we find on all sides today. 

You have all heard this kind of generalized 
criticism: Whatever Government does is be- 
littled; all Federal employees are lumped into 
one category—they'’re “bureaucrats” or “tax 
eaters,” never workers. All, according to 
some self-appointed authorities, are loafers; 
all, to hear them tell it, are overpaid; great 
numbers, in these lopsided stories, are dis- 
honest or disloyal. A new mental stereo- 
type—“lazy Government employees”—has 
been formed. It can be placed alongside 
such other stereotypes as “crooked politi- 
cians,” “shyster lawyers,” and bloated cap- 
italists. All these are cariccatures rather 
than true pictures. They result from care- 
less generalization—failure to discriminate. 

I do not contend that Government or its 
employees should be exempt from criticism; 
far from it. Citizens of a democracy ‘ave 
not only a right but a duty to criticize. 
Pree and open discussions of differences of 
opinion are the basis of the democratic dect- 
sions that make our form of government the 
best that man has yet been able to devise. 
But traditional American principles of fair 
play demand that criticism be constructive, 
not destructive; specific, not general; on an 
individual basis, not of Government em- 
ployees as a class or by association. What 
the critics need is to exercise some discrimi- 
nation and to make sure they know what 
their target is before they open fire. The 
sins of the spectacularly guilty few must not 
be visited on the many who are innocent if 
we are to preserve at home the very freedoms 
we are now s0 earnestly upholding the world 
over. ; 

Our standard of morality for public ser- 
vants is entirely different from and infinitely 
higher than our standard for private busi- 
ness. Public business is conducted in a gold- 
fish bowl, and that is the way it should be. 

To conduct that business, however, it takes 
an especially high type of public servant. 
Indiscriminate smearing makes it almost im- 
possible to find such people, for, in addition 
to having the required competence, these 
people today must come equipped with 
extraordinarily thick skins. 

It probably doesn’t even occur to many 
people that sweeping denunciation or per- 
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sonally derogatory criticism drives good men 
and women out of Government and sky- 
rockets the costs of recruiting and training 
new personnel who may be of inferior qual- 
ity. There is no question in my mind that 
while they profess to seek economy, these 
critics, by persisting in the use of destruc- 
tive, headline-hunting tactics rather than 
the constructive attitude that built u, our 
great country, are costing the taxpayers— 
whom they so vociferously claim to repre- 
sent—untold millions in the long run. 

Another reason why destructive and irre- 
sponsible criticism of Government and its 
employees cannot now be regarded as just 
a harmless American pastime is that it has 
a direct bearing on the future of democracy 
itself—and democracy’s future is immeasur- 
ably more important than the question of 
the well-being of individual Government 
employees, important as that is. 

As we all know, the ultimate test of our 
form of government is public approval. Dis- 
approval means an end to our form of gov- 
ernment and, in today’s global circumstances, 
an end to democracy. Therefore, what the 
American public thinks of its form of gov- 
ernment takes on a significance that ranges 
beyond our own shores, and directly affects 
the steadfastness wc may expect from our 
allies. 

But before it can intelligently approve or 
disapprove, the public must be informed. 
Its opinion should be an informed opinion. 
It should have all the facts. It is obvious 
to me that we must devote more attention 
to informing men’s minds at home, to telling 
them fully and frankly all there is to be 
told about their own Government, even while 
we conduct similar efforts in other parts of 
the world. 

For it will avail us nothing to halt com- 
munism's military might abroad, or to con- 
dition foreign minds to accept democracy, 
if, when they are ready for it, we have no 
true democracy to offer them. 

It seems to me that you people are in a 
particularly favorable position to provide 
your employees with facts about the Govern- 
ment and its workers, and you can encourage 
them to take every possible opportunity to 
make those facts known. They should be 
able to refute the common myths about Gov- 
ernment employees, to correct false impres- 
sions about dishonesty and disloyalty in the 
Government, and above all, to tell some of 
the true stories about the many services our 
Government provides for its citizens and the 
ceaseless, devoted, and highly capable efforts 
of the people who perform these services. 

Our job is to tell the public our story, to 
dispel the myths by presenting the facts. 
That, in my opinion, is the most effective 
way not only to refute irresponsible and in- 
accurate stories, but also to dry up such 
stories at their source. We must work to- 
gether in presenting this problem in its true 
light: as a national problem, not a political 
problem; as a moral issue menacing our form 
of government at the very moment we are 
endeavoring to convert others to cur way of 
life. The Federal Personnel Council has 
some material available on this subject which 
I am sure you will find helpful and which I 
strongly suggest you use. 

You are in an excellent position to accept 
the increased responsibility that I believe 
present conditions impose on all of us. I 
think it is the duty of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to assume a place of leadership in 
this undertaking to sell the public on the 
facts about public service, but I think all 
employees in the civil service should play a 
part in it. If they take an active part, they 
will renew their own sense of pride in being 
connected with the great work of govern- 
ment, and will give new dignity to that work 
in the eyes of the American people. 

Instead of magnifying any shortcomings in 
the merit system, we must take pride in the 
fact that, despite innumerable obstacles, we 
have come a long way in our march away 
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from the spoils system. The important thing 
is that we're on our way, and have been for 
69 years. All that can be done toward im- 
proving the civil service should be done 
vigorously and without delay. When weak- 
nesses in the system become apparent, they 
should be corrected at once, not allowed to 
drift along until some major catastrophe 
occurs. 

Ours is the job of alerting the people of 
our country to the need for eternal vigilance 
and arousing in them a firm belief in the 
basic philosophy of fair play which is inher- 
ent in our civil service. We can and must 
maintain that service and those traditional 
philosophies as an example to other nations 
of democracy in action and as a credit to the 
greatest government in the world. 


Shouting Ourselves Into War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF a\o 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith part I of an editorial by Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star: 

SHOUTING OURSELVES INTO War? 
(By William R. Mathews, Editor, the Arizona 
Daily Star) 
PART I 


F.r several years I have insisted that, 
should the United States become involved in 
a war with the Soviet Union during the next 
few years, it would quickly become a war 
of liberation and as such, a war for un- 
limited and unattainable objectives. 

It would almost certainly end as a stale- 
mate of exhaustion between the two giants, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Much of Europe would be devastated, and 
most of the people of Europe would bitterly 
resent the ghastly bloodshed and destruction 
of being liberated. 

After fighting two world wars within a 
generation to defend democracy and freedom, 
with no result other than to see those ideals 
recede throughout the world, we shall be 
blind if we do not understand that a third 
such war, fought for equally unlimited and 
unattainable objectives, will end in one of 
the great catastrophies of history. For us to 
imagine that we can fight such a war without 
exhausting ourselves and destroying much of 
the good faith required for the functioning 
of democracy, is to indulge in the same wish- 
ful thinking that twice has proved our polit- 
ical undoing. 


Move toward disaster 


I mention this because, here at home, we 
are almost unconsiously proceeding step by 
step toward this great disaster, literally 
shouting ourselves into a gigantic war of 
asserted “liberation” of Europe and the So- 
viet Union itself. From nearly a lifetime ex- 
perience abroad and at home, I have observed 
that governments everywhere are compelled 
to do what the articulate publicists of a 
country champion. 

The dictators recognize this fact and see to 
it that the publicists champion what they, 
the dictators, want. The freedom of democ- 
racies does not permit that conscious con- 
trol. Nevertheless, definite themes of 
thought take form in democracies to create 
patterns of political conduct. When the 
articulate publicists of a democracy, by seiz- 
ing on a national ideal involving great senti- 
mental appeal, join together in champion- 


ing a political program, that program usually 
goes into effect. 
Force recognized 

The political servants of the country bow 
to what we all know as the force of public 
opinion. Whether the proposed program is 
right or wrong becomes relatively insignif- 
icant when compared with its sentimental 
appeal. People are moved more by their sen- 
timents than by their power to reason. 

By articulate publicists I mean those 
speakers and writers ranging from editors, 
novelists, magazine writers, columnists, 
dramatists, radio writers, lecturers, college 
professors, educators, Senators, and other 
elected officials, Cabinet members, political 
leaders, and Presidents. When what they 
write and talk about becomes a united theme 
of agreement, action follows as certainly as 
butter follows the churning of sour cream. 


1897 incident 


It would be possiblé to cite any number 
of cases. The Arizona Daily Star in 1897 was 
expressing exasperation with Spanish con- 
duct in Cuba, as was much of the press 
throughout the country. By the time Mc- 
Kinley took power, Nation-wide sentiment 
had become so strong that neither Congress 
nor the President could defy it. We blund- 
ered into a war with Spain and, for the first 
time in international politics, raised freedom 
and democracy as ideals to justify our expan- 
sion into the world. 

Much of the same pattern was followed in 
World War I and World War II. Freedom 
and democracy were used to justify our con- 
duct in both instances. We won decisive 
military victories, yet in each war we and 
the world suffered tragic political defeats. 

As Mr. George Kennan so clearly explains 
in his new book, American Diplomacy, 
1900-50, “In the name of such principles 
you fight a wartotheend. * * * There 
is no more dangerous delusion, none that 
has done us greater disservice in the past, 
or that threatens to do us a greater dis- 
service in the future than the concept of 
total victory.” 


Collier’s example 


I am writing at this time because this 
week's issue of Collier’s magazine presents 
exactly and dramatically what I mean about 
how articulate publicists can shout us into 
a third war for unlimited and unattainable 
objectives. 

Almost sardonically Collier’s chose Robert 
Sherwood, one of the chief publicists of the 
war theme of World War II embodied in the 
four freedoms, to explain in clear, simple 
prose how we will become involved next 
May 1952 in what becomes the great—and, 
of course, glorious—war of “liberation.” 
Just think. We are going to “liberate” the 
Russian people. We are going to occupy 
Moscow. The war will last until 1956, but 
by 1960 we shall still be exercising paternal 
authority of the great Soviet Union while 


We are going to achieve a military victory, 
as usual, and Mr. Sherwood confidently ex- 
how it is going to be done. We are 

use atomic bombs, and we are going 

@ great expeditionary force and 

hi t the struggle in central Europe, un- 

til the Soviet armies become so discouraged 
that they disintegrate. Mr. Sherwood ex- 
no particular apprehension over 


lead which Collier's expresses editorially as 
“It must be fought as a war of liberation,” 
and, of course, the war is “unwanted.” 

The account takes on shocking and fright- 
ening proportions because 20 additional ar- 
ticulate publicists, ranging from Prof. Allan 
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Nevins, the Columbia historian, to Walter 
Winchell and Senator Marcarer CHASE 
Sirs, join in acclaim of our military 
prowess and the sanctity of our ideals and 
ambitions to assure us that this time we 
shall be politically, as well as militarily 
victorious. 


“Peace in destruction” 


Mrs. Smith writes from Moscow in 1956, 
“In that destruction—the greatest in world 
history—I saw real assurance of a permanent 
peace. Today the women of Russia are no 
longer slaves forced to work in the fields like 
animals. * * * Already they are free; 
they have a voice in the rebuilding of Rus- 
sia. * * * Whenever you find the woman's 
voice granted even an approach to parity 
with that of the man, you will find a peace- 
ful nation.” 

There are pages of similar specious but 
reassuring buncombe by most of the other 
writers. Stalin is going to attack Yugo- 
slavia, so we go to war. “It must be a war 
of liberation” so as to whip up the American 
spirits. We win the war in less than 4 
years, whereupon we proceed to reform the 
Russian people. Thus do we achieve perman- 
ent peace that Mrs. Smith promises. 

Thus does this issue of Collier's confirm 
what the articulate publicists of a country 
can do and are doing. Yet how many of our 
people realize the implications? 

Driven by opinion-makers 

We are being shouted into a catastrophic 
war by the opinion-makers of our country. 
Combine this with another fallacious belief 
that after winding ourselves up tight in re- 
armament, we can later taper off, and you 
can see that we are creating political forces 
that will, within a few years, cause us to 
blunder unintentionally into the war we say 
we do not want. 

Surely it is not out of place to call for 
moderation and to caution that we are to- 
day binding ourselves politically by using 
the same old unlimited objectives of total 
victory. 

George Kennan sounds a timely warning 
in his book when he says, “A nation which 
excuses its own failures by the sacred un- 
touchables of its own habits can excuse it- 
self into complete disaster.” 


Imports and the Unemployment Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY \ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
from the Emmental Cheese Corp. and my 
reply thereto: 

EMMENTAL CHEESE CorP., 
New York, N. Y., February 7, 1952. 
ANOTHER Quo VapIs? 
Congressman Reip F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Our company was 
incorporated in the State of New York in 
March 1921. During all these 30 years we 
have paid taxes, given employment, and 
never caused trouble to any Government 
agency; but, on the contrary, we have coop- 
erated whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. 

And now comes the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and, with the false claim 
of obeying existing defense orders, closes our 
doors to imports. 
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We earnestly suggest that Members of the 
United States Congress refuse to tolerate the 
dictatorial methods employed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

One way to achieve this is to vote for H. R. 
5943, repealing the cheese import restric- 
tions. 

Very respectfully yours, 
EMMENTAL CHEESE Corp., 
PREDERIC ROHNER, President. 
Fresruary 14, 1952. 
FREDERIC ROHNER, 
President, Emmental Cheese Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter requesting 
my support of H. R. 5943 to repeal the cheese 
import restrictions, and I wish to advise that 
I will not be able to support this legislation. 

First of all, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Agriculture Department should 
not be criticized, because they are just fol- 
lowing the law that Congress passed. 

You must subscribe to the policies of the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information and 
the Trade Agreements Committee when they 
came out for the general lowering of the tar- 
iffs and invited more and more imports of 
cheese. 

The fact that we have a price-support 
program for agriculture and a minimum 
wage for labor has changed the public atti- 
tude toward tariffs. 

In 1939, after 7 years of the more abun- 
dant life, the prices of dairy products were 
still below the cost of production, and only 
the blood-money economy of the war has 
changed that situation. It must also be 
remembered that we have increased the pub- 
lic debt by $250,000,000,000. According to 
reports, there were 2,000,000 unemployed in 
the United States last month, and unem- 
ployment insurance is being paid to 1,400,- 
000 people. It is going to be interesting to 
see how jobs are going to be furnished to 
these unemployed people. During the re- 
adjustment period it should be evident to 
anyone that if we are going to drop back to 
where we were in 1939 with the low prices of 
that time, we are going to have larger and 
larger unemployment rolls. Efforts must be 
made to provide jobs for American workers 
whether in the factories or on the farms. 
The adjustment may not be favorable to a 
few importers and exporters, but the general 
welfare of the people of this country must be 
taken into consideration. 

The reciprocal-trade policies of this ad- 
ministration have ruined the fur industry 
of this country and there will be a general 
weakening of many segments of our dairy 
industry if the policies are continued and 
we have to give away our markets to accom- 
modate a few people. 

The State of Wisconsin alone produces 
more milk than most European countries, 
including Switzerland, and this milk is pro- 
duced from tuberculosis-free cattle and 
there is a timetable on Bangs disease. 
Many of the dairy products imported into 
the United States come from countries where 
the cattle have both of these diseases and 
foot-and-mouth disease besides. 

We have a minimum-wage law in the 
United States and we are not going to meet 
the issue if we continue to import products 
from countries that do not pay their labor 
even half the amount of the minimum wage 
required in the United States. 

This country is in the position of having 
the Secretary of State under the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, giving away the jobs of 
the American people at the same time we are 
endeavoring to provide jobs in the factories 
and on the farms. We cannot give our mar- 
kets away and provide jobs for our unem- 
ployed and if some forward thinking is not 
done before time, we are going to be faced 
with a first-class depression. 

Sincerely yours, ; 
Rerp F. MurRAY 
Member of Congress. 


The Oldsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
REeEcorD an article appearing in the Febr- 
uary 11 issue of the Wall Street Journal: 
The Oldsters—Folks 65 and Up Are Fast- 
Growing Buying Bloc for Businessmen. 
This article substantiates the need for 
the passage of my bill, H. R. 6461, to pro- 
vide a Federal pension for our aged. 


Tue OLDsTeRs—Fo.tks 65 aNp Up Are FastT- 
GrowINnc Buyinc BLoc ror BUSINESSMEN— 
OnE or Every 13 Persons Is iN MATURE 
BRACKET Topay, By 1980, 1 OuT or 7—NEw 
CLOTHING, Hovustnc IpEas 

(By Stanley Kligfeld) 

New YorK.—Do you make pharmaceutical 
products? Manage real estate in California 
or Florida? Produce central heating or air- 
conditioning equipment? 

A trend can be seen which may mean the 
best years of your industry’s existence are 
coming up, extending well beyond the next 
two or three decades. The reasons: Amer- 
ica, which is a young country as nations go, 
is turning out each year to have a higher pro- 
portion of its population in the 65 or older 
bracket. Moreover, these oldsters may have 
more money to spend as a result of more and 
increased pensions. 

This shift to what one social worker calls 
more folks enjoying their golden years, is 
bringing changes in the Nation’s spending 
habits. Even more are ahead. A maturing 
population, for instance, will spend more 
money on drugs and medicines, less (with 
some unfortunate exceptions) on alcoholic 
beverages; more on heating and cooling de- 
vices (older folks are more sensitive to 
changes in weather); do more vacationing 
or even retire in the sunny South or south- 
ern California; take fewer ski trips to Ver- 
mont or Colorado. 


GOLDEN CHANCE 


For businessmen, both old and young, there 
may be a golden chance to cash in on this 
population trend—provided they slant their 
wares to meet the wants and desires of a 
maturing people. 

Today some 12,000,000 Americans, or 1 out 
of every 13, are 65 or older. A decade ago the 
proportion was 1 of 15. If the population 
increases as Government experts predict, in 
1980, 1 out of every 7 persons will be 65 or 
older. The number of oldsters will have 
risen 100 percent to 24,000,000; the rest of 
the population only 20 percent. 

Such experts on the aged as Mrs. Geneva 
Mathiasen (secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, a social welfare group), 
assert such big industries as clothing and 
home furnishings are still unaware of the 
big demand of products and services designed 
especially for folks 65 or older. 


ZIPPERS AND DRESSES 


Mrs. Mathiasen says, for example, that no 
women's clothes manufacturer is turning out 
in quantity dresses with a single zipper 
from the top of the shoulder to the hem of 
the skirt. “Older women aren't as flexible as 
their younger sisters,” says Mrs. Mathiasen. 
“They need clothes that can be zipped on or 
off easily.” 

In Chicago, Mrs. Elizabeth Breckenridge, 
of the University of Chicago's committee on 
human development, thinks more oldsters— 
regardiess of sex—will mean a boost in de- 
mand for long, woolen (or possibly dacron) 
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underwear. “In the case of women,” she 
adds, “the product should be attractively 
styled; after all, a woman is always a wom- 
an—regardless of age.” 

One effect of an aging population has been 
the transformation of such “sunny” States as 
Florida and California into focal points for 
retired oldsters. From 1940 to 1950, for ex- 
ample, the number of persons 65 and over 
increased 80 percent in Florida and more 
than 55 percent in California against a na- 
tional gain of only 37 percent. In one Flor- 
ida city, St. Petersburg, close to 20 percent 
of the population is 65 or older compared 
with less than 10 percent in the United 
States urban population generally. Paradise, 
Calif., has had a like experience. 


LOWER BEDS AND SQUARE BATHTUBS 


In the home furnishing fleld, Dr. Martin 
Gumpert, New York physician who specializes 
in the treatment of older persons, prescribes 
beds somewhat lower than average for elderly 
persons who live alone. Another doctor notes 
the widening market for slip-proof rugs 
among oldsters. He explains: “Old people 
have more brittle bones; if they break a limb, 
it takes many more months for the fracture 
to heal.” : 

Ira Robbins, of the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council, Inc., a private research 
group, thinks houses for the elderly will 
provide a bigger market for some present 
types of home fixtures—for example square 
bathtubs with side seats like those manu- 
factured by American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary. He also advises electric instead of 
gas stoves to safeguard the oldsters from pos- 
sible asphyxiation from smothering of the 
flame by boiling over liquids. 


NOT SO SURE 


Not all experts on the oldsters are quite 
so sure that the special market for supplying 
their needs is as big as it seems. Miss Ollie 
Randall, consultant on services to the aged 
for the Community Service Society in New 
York, isone. She says chances are the whole 
oldsters market in the clothing and home- 
furnishing fields might be an illusion, in that 
maturer folk—as long as their health holds 
out—like about the same things as every- 
one else. 

Miss Randall notes, for example, that ar- 
chitects advise—in homes or apartments 
where oldsters live—that housekeeping and 
cooking appliances be located at arm or 
shoulder level. “That’s a good idea for 
younger housekeepers, too,” she asserts. 
“Persons in every age bracket want additional 
conveniences and less cause for possible 
injury in the home.” 

But even if housing and clothing concerns 
find only a limited market in catering to 
oldsters, two industries—pharmaceutical and 
baby food processing—are already finding 
avid customers among the elderly. 

For instance, Gerber’s, Fremont, Mich., 
maker of baby foods, reports a growing mar- 
ket among older folks for its precooked and 
packaged delicacies because of their high 
nutrition values. Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
of Canajoharie, N. Y., asserts its strained 
baby food products contain the finest raw 
fruits, vegetables, and meats “scientifically 
processed” and designed to stimulate elderly 
appetites. Wander Co., of Chicago, maker of 
Ovaltine, advises oldsters to try its product. 

One reason these foods find favor among 
the mature, according to Dr. Irving Lorge, 
of the Institute of Psychological Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
that elderly people find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to swallow and digest stringy or bulky 
foods. “Many of them require a product 
that’s soft to chew and easily digestible; 
baby foods are especially suited for this 
purpose,” he adds. 

In the pharmaceutical field, Dr. Theodore 
Klumpp, president of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 
of New York, notes there’s been an increas- 
ing emphasis in the past 10 years in the 
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production of medicines for the elderly. An- 
other pharmaceutical executive asserts: 
“Today, because we've extended the average 
person’s life span beyond 60 by minimizing 
such infectious diseases as pneumonia and 
typhoid fever, we're at work on diseases 
most common to the elderly—such as dis- 
eases of the joints (arthritis and rheuma- 
tism) and the cardio-vascular system (heart 
disease and hypertension).” 

While no all-inclusive cures have yet been 
discovered in this area (one New York physi- 
cian says findings of this type could extend 
the average person’s life beyond 100), phar- 
maceutical companies nevertheless are sup- 
plying a huge volume of drugs designed to 
give relief against old-age disease hazards. 

S. E. Massengil Co., of Bristol, Tenn., pro- 
duces Khelisem used in the treatment of 
angina pectoris, a type of heart disease. 
Cc. S. C. Pharmaceuticals, a division of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York, calls its 
Tolanate the latest in hypertension man- 
agement. Panray Corp., also in New York, 
announces its Gensalate Sodium as a new 
and better drug for treating rheumatic dis- 
eases. Mead Johnson & Co., of Evansville, 
Ind., turns out diet supplements such as 
Casec and Protenum which, according to the 
company, “adds years to life and life to 
years.” 

Individual physicians and makers of med- 
ical accessories such as hearing aids, false 
teeth and eyeglasses stand to profit, too, as 
the number of aged increases. 

Bausch & Lomb, for example, big Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturer of optical equip- 
ment, reports its ophthalmic (spectacle) 
division booming—running at least 200 per- 
cent above a decade ago. Roy Marks, man- 
ager of ophthalmic distribution for the com- 
pany, agrees that a big share of this increase 
is among oldsters. “I expect further hefty 
gains in sales to them,” he adds. 

In the medical practice field, a new type 
of specialist is raising—the geriatrician. 
These doctors concentrate on the care and 
treatment of the aged. The Nation now has 
about 500 doctors of this type, compared 
with only about 100 a decade ago. 


SUPPORTING THE IDLE 


What with the great strides made by med- 
ical science, one question facing this Nation 
is the number of idle old people the rest of 
the population can support. One public 
official warns: “There's a great groundswell 
of public sentiment today in favor of bigger 
Government pensions for all those 65 or over. 
A figure of $100 a month has been promi- 
nently mentioned as an objective. By 1980, 
this could cost the country $28,800,000,000 a 
year—or more than 30 percent of all funds 
asked by President Truman to run the 
Federal Government in the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, next. 

One solution, according to Dr. Thomas 
Parran, dean of the University of Pittsburgh's 
graduate school of public health and former 
United States Surgeon General, is to encour- 
age oldsters considering retirement to re- 
main in industry, provided they’re still 
healthy enough to perform a full day's work. 
Dr. Parran noted, for example, at the recent 
national conference on retirement in Harri- 
man, N. Y., that one company in Pittsburgh 
recently installed reading lenses in front of 
certain devices so older employees—with 
slower eye reflexes—could continue at their 
jobs with maximum efficiency. 

Exactly how far human life—and with it, 
worker activity in industry—can be extended 
is difficult to say, of course. Back at the turn 
of the century, the average person had a life 
expectancy of 50 years. Today, it’s 68. Tak- 
ing into account the ingenuity of modern 
medical science, Dr. Gumpert thinks the 
limit could easily be pushed to above 115. 


THE GREAT DANE 


Some Americans may even look forward to 
the experience of Christen Jacobsen Dragen- 


berg, a Dane, who lived a full 146, from 1626 
to 1772. 

Dragenberg went to sea at 13, took part in 
the wars of three kings against Sweden, 
served many nations in merchant navies, was 
sold as a slave by Algerian pirates in his 
sixties, escaped after 15 years, and at the age 
of 84 served another hitch in the Danish 
army. At 111, Dragenberg married a woman 
of 60, outlived her, proposed at 130 to several 
women but was rejected. He lived on for 16 
years, undismayed. 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

Detay In Arr Force Burip-Up Is CALAMITY 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


President Truman’s decision to delay the 
completion of the world’s strongest Air Force 
until 1955 is a calamity. It is comparable 
in its possible effects only to our disarma- 
ment in 1945, to the U. S. S. R.’s seizure of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, and to the Com- 
munists’ attack on Korea in 1950. 

For years we have debated whether to build 
&@ great Army or a great Air Force. That 
has now been decided. The answer is 
neither. We shall not have an Army capable 
of meeting the Communists on the ground. 
We shall not have an Air Force capable of 
driving them from the skies—until 1955, and 
perhaps not then. Our only deterrent re- 
mains the A-bomb. That will work only 
until the Soviets have enough A-bombs of 
their own to destroy our major industrial 
centers which our Air Force acknowledges 
we cannot protect. In addition, many of our 
allies and some Americans are more afraid 
that we shall use the A-bomb against an ag- 
gressor than that ‘we shan’t. 

Since 1945, while the American people have 
been clamoring for the richer life, the 
Russians have been preparing the greatest 
military establishment ever seen—something 
that makes Hitler’s 1939 aggressors look like 
boy scouts. At present they have over us in 
Korea a superiority in jet planes of eight to 
one. According to the Washington Star, the 
Soviets are buying as much rearmament for 
5 to 10 cents as we can for every whole 
dollar. 


FOR FREEDOM, TWO CHOICES 


A President who put freedom first would 
do one of two things—either reduce costs by 
lowering (or stabilizing) wages and prices or 
accept the strain of spending 15 to 30 times 
what the Soviets are spending in order to 
achieve superiority over them. For until 
that superiority exists, we can be sure that 
the Kremlin will continue to attack and sub- 
vert weak peoples. Our decision to slow 
down our rearmament in the air—where we 
expected always to be superior—may even be 
taken by Moscow as an invitation to wipe out 
the United States before we reach full re- 
armament in 1955. 

Even short of such stark tragedy, retard- 
ing the air armament plan is a disaster. I 
makes a joke of the Truman doctrine of aid- 
ing peoples threatened by Communist ag- 
gression or subversion. If we can barely pro- 
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tect South Korea for lack of more military 
power, how could we protect Indochina, 
Burma, Iran, Yugoslavia—or Britain? 


CONTAINMENT—A FARCE? 


It makes the containment policy a farce 
just at the moment when by becoming glo- 
bal that policy was beginning to pay divi- 
dends. 

It will weaken the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by justifying all those Euro- 
peans who want to have butter instead of 
guns. How can President Truman urge 
more haste on the British or the French 
when he has taken his foot off the gas at 
home? 

Finally, it will increase the fear among 
men everywhere that maybe the United 
States is, as the Chinese Communists say, a 
“paper tiger” whose howl is worse than its 
fangs and its claws. 

Why then, in the name of heaven, has 
Harry S. Truman taken such a wretched de- 
cision? 

There are several reasons alleged—all of 
them phony. The first is the cost. Every- 
thing costs more—particularly weapons. 
This is true. But we might do well to have 
more less expensive hardware rather than 
just a couple of prize museum pieces. The 
Russians beat the Germans with inferior 
equipment. Plenty of people were killed in 
World War I with what would now be con- 
sidered junk. A country that can afford to 
pay workmen in atomic energy plants up to 
$700 a week (that’s right) or an Army cap- 
tain in Great Britain (with allowances) 
$733.50 per month, ought either to.cut out 
all such extravagance or buy enough arma- 
ment. 


IS OBSOLESCENCE AN EXCUSE? 


Then there is the excuse of obsolescence. 
The American people—it is claimed—would 
never accept the idea of having thousands 
of aging planes on our hands—and no war 
to use them in. Rubbish. Our planes would 
age no faster than the Kremlin’s planes. 
And the chief purpose of our planes would 
be not fighting but giving us security with- 
out a war. Not to understand this reveals 
&@ person unfit for Government service. 

Personally, I am obliged to think that our 
President's reason for taking such a tragic 
decision was simple politicai expediency. 
Harry S. Truman is physically brave beyond 
compare. But in this electoral year 1952 he 
has put party interest ahead of national se- 
curity. Apparently fine men like Bob Lovett 
and Tom Finletter have gone along. More 
shame on them. If they have done so be- 
cause they are Democrats I would remind 
them that equally good Democrats such as 
Senator Pavt Dovcias and United States 
Representative ABRAHAM Rusicorr deplore the 
President's decision. 

Presumably, Mr. Truman’s insistence on 
economic normalcy rather than national se- 
curity will be popular. A correspondent in 
Atco, N. J., who dislikes what I write, puts 
it like this: 

“The little man wants * * * his pie 
here and now. He wants social security and 
health insurance, crop and stock insurance 
for the farmer, better housing, better school- 
ing, security for his old age, a vacation once 
@ year. * * * He wants peace, not war; 
life, not death.” 

Unhappily, no American is able to give the 
little man all these things. Today he can- 
not have both prosperity and peace. His 
choice is between prosperity on the one hand 
and peace on the other. It is being forced 
upon him by Joseph Stalin. 

Once the American citizen really under- 
stands this, I have no doubt but that he will 
choose sacrifice. By that time it may be too 
late to avoid the war that could have been 
avoided, 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following extracts from 
a speech delivered by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States and permanent Philippine 
dekgate to the United Nations, before 
the Rotary Club of Paterson, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1952: 

It is a distinct pleasure to be with you to- 
day. This I owe to my old and good friend, 
Congressman CANFIELD. 

I promised him months ago that I would 
come before you at the earliest possible date 
to give you an account of events in the Phil- 
ippines and the rest of Asia and the Far East, 
in which the Pilipino people share common 
stakes with the American people. So, today, 
I have come to redeem my promise, although 
I am just now entering upon my new office as 
Philippine Ambassador to this great country, 
and in spite of a recurrent throat ailment. 

To a Filipino, New Jersey is a hallowed 
ground. For it was an illustrious president 
of Princeton and governor of this State and 
later President of the United States who gave 
the world its first basic concept of collective 
security, and preached impressibly and effec- 
tively the need of introducing a moral stand- 
ard into international politics. President 
Wilson’s principles and ideals of democracy 
and freedom for all men are today the mold 
on which the United Nations is zealously 
seeking to fashion a world order governed by 
enforceable world law. Small nations such 
as the Philippines could not find a more 
ideal haven than such an international 
society. 

But there is a more direct historical line 
Mnking the Philippines to New Jersey. Presi- 
dent Wilson it was who, by signing the Jones 
law, set in motion the processes of an auton- 
omous gGvernment which was soon to place 
the Philippines on the road to independence. 
His last gesture of concern for the welfare 
of the Filipino people was to certify to the 
United States toward the end of his second 
term as President that they had established 
a@ stable government and were prepared for 
independence. In a historic sense, the begin- 
nings of the partnership between the United 
States and the Philippines are traceable to 
the administration of President Wilson. 

Steeped in the faith of President Wilson 
fn the destiny of my country and people, 
Congressman CANFIELD suppprted me at 
every turn of the way in espousing the cause 
of the Philippines in Congress when I was 
Philippine Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington. It is, therefore, as comrades-in-arms 
that Congressman CaNnrteLp and I appear 
before you. 

Bagehot felicitously described the spirit 
of democracy as agreeing to disagree; dis- 
agreeing to agree. I wish to invoke that 
spirit before proceeding to give you a picture 
of Philippine affairs, for you have no doubt 
been influenced, or may be confused, by vary- 


and libeled, trusted, and 

Prom this welter conflicting 

t has, however, emerged an awaken- 

ing to the pivotal position occupied by the 
the scheme of our mutual se- 
extension, of the defense of 


the free world. More in a spirit of friendly 
counsel than carping criticism, intriguing 
questions are asked about the Philippines in 
the American press. How good a show 
window of American democracy is it? How 
strong a link is it in the chain of the free 
world’s defense in the Pacific? 

The best way, to my mind, of answering 
both questions is to make a progress report 
on our first 54% years of nationhood. To our 
American friends who have continued to 
help us generously in every way—and to all 
our other friends abroad—liet me give a sol- 
emn assurance that our freedom is not only 
secure, but flourishing: the three coequal 
branches of our Government maintain their 
separate powers and jurisdiction; our judi- 
ciary is unassailable in its integrity; and our 
educational system, furnishing the life blood 
of democracy, is constantly growing. And no 
country on the face of the earth can boast 
of a press less inhibited and freer than the 
Philippine press. 

Our national economy, which was pros- 
trate by reason of war and enemy occupa- 
tion when ‘we became independent in July 4, 
1946, has gained new life and found a new 
sense of direction. This achievement has 
been made possible by synchronized remedial 
measures in the monetary, fiscal, and pro- 
duction fields, paralleled by improvements 
in the administrative machinery of our Gov- 
ernment and in the over-all outlook of peace 
and order. 

Pavorable international prices, chiefly 
brought about by the war in Korea and the 
defense program embarked upon by the 
United States and the other western powers, 
have given a much needed impetus to the 
production of our export industries. The 
resulting expansion of our export trade, 
together with the austerity measures adopt- 
ed in 1950, has enabled the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to raise the level of its interna- 
tional reserve and relax to an appreciable de- 
gree the controls on import and export. To- 
day, the continuing need to conserve and 
augment our dollar reserve and the equally 
imperious need to insure the flow of vital 
imports into our country, are in almost per- 
fect balance. 

That balance has had a far-reaching im- 
pact upon all segments of our national 
economy. The substantial volume of goods 
imported into the Philippines during the last 
year has brought down prices to levels more 
in keeping with the earnings and buying 
capacity of the masses of our people. The 
stabilization of our international reserve has 
earned for our Government confidence at 
home and prestige abroad. 

By taking decisive steps to augment the 
revenue of our Government, complemented 
by a restricted credit policy on the part of 
banking institutions, our Republic has re- 
stored stability in the domestic price situa- 
tion and arrested an ominous inflationary 
trend. The cost of living which skyrocketed 
for a year, beginning in June 1950, has since 
dropped substantially. 

Production shows marked improvement, 
not only in the aforementioned fields, but 
also in other fields, particularly in mining 
and manufacturing. The index in respect of 
the physical volume of production has risen 
from 97.5 percent in 1950, to 107.1 percent in 
1951, with 1937 as a base. Manufacturing 
has assumed proportions greater than any in 
the history of our country. Our national in- 
come in 1951 was $2,560,000,000 as against 
$2,304,000,000 in 1950. 

Reflected in this swift increase in our 
productive capacity are sizable new invest- 
ments, both foreign and domestic, in plants, 
machinery, equipment, and capital goods, 
which would not have been made in the 
absence of confidence in the future of the 
Philippines. 

As I pointed out in a recent article pub- 
lished in the United States, industry after 
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industry has its story to tell of progress. 
Take our basic commodity, rice, which, more 
than any other factor, influences the cost of 
living index. During the war, our rice fields 
were laid waste by the enemy and we lost 
more than 2,000,000 head of carabao or water 
buffalo, the beast of burden that plows rice 
paddies on all our islands. Now, more cara- 
bao have been raised and purchased. In 
addition, fertilizer is being imported to in- 
crease the normal yields of rice. New irri- 
gation facilities are in some localities en- 
abling farmers to raise two rice crops within 
a year. We are, in point of fact, producing 
more rice now than we did before the war. 
Our aim is to produce eventually all the rice 
we need—and have some left for export. 

Scores of large and small factories, indus- 
tries, and businesses are springing up 
throughout the archipelago. A new jute- 
milling industry, set up with the technical 
advice of a visiting United Nations Mission, 
bids fair to play an important part in our 
expanding economy. To foster new indus- 
tries, hasten the industrialization of the 
Philippines, and open up new fields for em- 
ployment and productive enterprise, our Gov- 
ernment is embarked upon a long-range pro- 
gram of power development. A network of 
hydroelectric projects based at Maria Cristina 
and Ambuklao, which is in process of con- 
struction, is calculated to give a boost to 
industrialization and also to a more diversi- 
fied rural economy. 

The position of the Philippine peso in 
international markets is much higher today 
than a year ago. No longer is its value in 
jeopardy; it is regarded by competent ob- 
servers as one of the most stable currencies 
in the world. This is the best single proof 
of our ability to manage our economic 
affairs. 

Our fiscal policy is fast proving its effi- 
cacy. During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, the finances of our Govern- 
ment were severely strained by mounting 
expenditures for defense and the mainte- 
nance of law and order; for broadening the 
base and scope of our system of public in- 
struction so as to accommodate our increas- 
ing school population and to meet the 
demands of nationhood upon popular edu- 
cation; for the reconstruction of public utili- 
ties; for the rehabilitation of Government 
corporations; and for restoring essential 
services destroyed or immobilized by war. 
The complexion of our finances was so dark 
im 1950 that critics and alarmists on both 
sides of the Pacific said that the Philippine 
treasury was busting at the seams. The 
administration of President Quirino saw the 
challenge of the situation—national disaster 
or survival. That our national leadership 
proved equal to that challenge is shown by 
the fact that never has our national revenue 
been so high as it is in the current fiscal 
year. 

By a well-planned and brilliantly executed 
campaign against the Huks, our Armed Forces 
have decimated their striking power and 
staved off the threat of Communist subver- 
sion. Excellent intelligence work led to the 
apprehension of the local Politburo, and they 
have been convicted by competent tribunals, 
after they each had their day in court. It 
is noteworthy that there are now more sur- 
renderees than captives or casualties among 
the dissidents. Many Huks, who have seen 
the error of their ways and sought to reclaim 
their places in society, are now settled with 
their respective families in Government 
farms, awaiting the termination of a routine 
process to vest in them title to their present 
landholdings. 

By pursuing the Huks to their lairs and 
giving them unremitting battle while they 

in their design to undermine the land 
of their birth in the interest of the land of 
their ideology, on the one hand, and by im- 
proving land tenure and removing the root 
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causes of agrarian unrest, on the other hand, 
our Government hopes to crush every 
vestige of Communist influence in the Philip- 
pines. 

We have thus scored large gains in the fight 
against communism at home even as our 
gallant troops in Korea are helping the troops 
of the United States and other members of 
the United Nations in turning back the tide 
of Communist aggression. 

This, then, is a picture of the present state 
of the Filipino nation. While it shows only 
the highlights, it should answer criticisms 
tending to cast doubt upon our capacity as an 
independent people and our position as a 
unit in the scheme of the free world’s defense 
in Asia and the Far East. It should prove 
even to chronic doubters that we have a 
high-minded, able, and responsible leader- 
ship. 

We have gained much ground, but much 
more lies ahead of us. This, I cannot over- 
emphasize. As I have frequently said in the 
past, we do have problems. All is not com- 
pletely well in our young Republic. And who 
is the official anywhere in the world who can 
make such a claim? 

The Philippines has need of increasingly 
availing itself of the demonstrable benefits 
of the Truman program of cooperative effort 
to use science, technology, and natural re- 
sources for the benefit of all peoples, so that 
they may lead happier lives and create a bet- 
ter tomorrow for themselves and for their 
children. 

Some time ago, a prominent American 
diplomat said: 

“In many countries of the Far East, our 
ability to aid is limited by the inability of 
the recipient country to accept and make 
effective use of our aid. Minimum condi- 
tions of law and order have not been gen- 
erally achieved. The administrative and in- 
stitutional means for developing and pursu- 
ing programs of economic and social develop- 
ment are not always available. The new na- 
tions of Asia have yet to complete the organ- 
ization of their own institutions in such a 
Way as to carry the heavy responsibilities 
which their newly won independence has 
placed upon them.” 

In this statement the objective conditions 
for American aid are succinctly defined. 
That we have met those conditions is abun- 
dantly shown by the ECA program in the 
Philippines. 

We are receiving, and need more, technical 
assistance from FAO, UNESCO, and other 
agencies of the United Nations, and economic 
assistar.ce from the Export-Import Bank. 

What better exhibit can there be for the 
efficacy of the American ideal of the free way 
of life than the success of the Filipino people 
in carrying to fruition the political experi- 
ment which the United States so nobly be- 
gan? Our success or failure would weigh 
heavily in the outcome of the battle for the 
minds and hearts of half the population of 
the world who live in Asia and the Far East. 
This is the measure of the free world's stake 
in the future of the Philippines. 

The position of the Philippines in the 
strategic life line of the free world in the 
Pacific is not difficuls to appreciate. That 
life line, as outstanding American military 
leaders have often stated, is based on a chain 
of islands, extending in an arc from the Aleu- 
tians through the Philippines to the Mari- 
anas. The need for buttressing the Philip- 
pines as a link in that defensive chain was 
underscored by General MacArthur when, in 
his historic address to the United States Con- 
gress, he said: “The holding of this littoral 
defense line in the western Pacific is en- 
tirely dependent upon holding all segments 
thereof, for any major breach of that line by 
an unfriendly power would render vulnerable 
to determined attack every other major seg- 
ment.” 

The mutuality of strategic interest be. 
tween the United States and the Philippines 
is underlined by the 99-year mutual-defense 


treaty between the two countries. By its 
operation, the fabric of peace in the Pacific 
can be strengthened. Recall the words of 
the President of the United States upon the 
signing of the treaty: 

“The signing of this treaty symbolizes the 
close ties that bind the peoples of the Phil- 
ippines and the United States * * *. We 
have demonstrated that two peoples, how- 
ever different they may be in background 
and experience, can work together * * * 
if they have the same belief in democracy 
and the same faith in freedom.” 

A country such as the Philippines, 
schooled in the processes of democracy and 
wedded to freedom, is certainly a strong 
link in the defensive chain of the free world. 
Add to that our record in the last war and 
you have an assurance that when the de- 
fenders of our common free way of life 
stand to be counted, the Filipinos will be 
among the first. 
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HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 2 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Hon. JosEepH W. 
Martin, Jr., Republican leader of the 
House of Representatives, at the Lincoln 
Day dinner of the Oneida County Re- 
publican Committee, at Utica, N. Y., on 
Monday evening, February 11. The ad- 
dress was broadcast coast to coast by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


“This Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

These were the historic words uttered by 
the immortal Abraham Lincoln, whose mem- 
ory and deeds we cherish tonight. They were 
uttered on the grounds of historic Gettys- 
burg, and they are particularly pertinent to- 
day. . 

Freedom is steadily disappearing all over 
the world, including here in the United 
States. Only a few scant years ago, there 
were 170,000,000 people who embraced com- 
munism. Today there are over 800,000,000 
people behind the iron curtain of commu- 
nism. 

No one can safely challenge the statement 
that freedom has disappeared entirely among 
these people. All are dependent upon the 
whim and fancy of the all-powerful dictator. 
No longer can people speak out their beliefs, 
whether they be political, religious, or eco- 
nomic. The threatening figure of the secret 
police is ever in the background. 

The government tells you where you will 
work, how much you can plant, where you 
shall live, and how you will use your leisure 
time. Yes, freedom h:s gone into a cave as 
far as the Communist countries are con- 
cerned. 

The ravages of war, high prices, and infla- 
tion have driven many other proud people 
until they are absolutely dependent upon 
government for a livelihood. With the pater- 
nalistic grovernment control comes the loss 
of freedom and the loss of opportunity for 
the individual. 

Even here in the United States, freedom 
is steadily disappearing. As a power-hungry 
Washington bureaucracy reaches out for 
more and more control over the affairs of our 
people, freedom is in retreat. 


Yes, these eloquent words of Lincoln are 
pertinent today. The American people are 
making their last fight for the preservation 
of freedom. That fight will culminate on 
November 4, 1952. 

Again it is the Republican Party—the par- 
ty of Lincoln—that must lead in this great 
fight to save America. To this battle, we in- 
vite all men and women—Democrats, Repub- 
licans, and Independents—who love their 
country. It is a battle which overshadows 
party. It means the preservation of freedom, 
not only for America, but for the world as 
well. 

That is why I am sure you good people of 
Utica will reelect Invinc M. Ives as United 
States Senator; your devoted and able WIL- 
LiaM R. WILLIAMS as a Member of Congress; 
and a Republican President. They are im- 
portant leaders in this crusade for freedom 
and a sane, wholesome America. 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln, “If 
we do not make common cause to save the 
good old ship of the Union on this voyage, 
nobody will have a chance to pilot her on 
another voyage.” 

I ask: 

Is there a person within the range of my 
voice who does not believe deep inside him 
that there is something fundamentally wrong 
with the Democratic leadership in Washing- 
ton? 

Is there anybody who does not fervently 
pray that out of the 1952 election will come 
an administration possessing the basic char- 
acteristics that made Abraham Lincoln 
great—rugged honesty, intelligence, resolute- 
ness of purpose, unflinching devotion to 
ideals, and above all else, the courage to 
carry out fearlessly what the brain, the heart, 
and the soul dictate? 

It is the great tragedy of our day thatina 
period of crisis, we have an administration 
in Washington which is so bankrupt in lead- 
ership that its first measurement of every 
underteking is whether it will help perpetu- 
ate those in power. Votes have become the 
yardstick of their policies. 

This is not the true spirit nor the wisdom 
of our American heritage. And I am proud 
to stand here and tell you tonight that there 
are patriotic Democrats in and out of Con- 
gress, in and out of government, who tell 
me with the deepest sincerity that the only 
way to rave America, the only way to achieve 
the leadership we so desperately need, is by a 
landslide Republican victory this year. 

We welcome Democrats and Independents 
everywhere to this crusade. Our task far 
transcends party lines. We must not, we 
dare not fail. The fate of not only our own 
country but the entire world hangs in the 
balance. 

Let us review briefly the state of the Union 
and see if we are satisfied with the progress 
of the United States in the recent years. 

Six years ago we were at the zenith of our 
power. We stood above the clouds. No na- 
tion on earth dared stand before us. We 
could use this*enormous power and prestige 
to bring peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
the world. 

Our Navy was the greatest the world had 
ever seen—it was bigger than all the other 
navies of the world combined, including that 
of Great Britain. 

Our Air Force was twice that of any other 
power. 

We had combat divisions totaling 7,500,000 
men. 

Our merchant marine was greater than all 
the other merchant fleets in the world com- 
bined, and I again include Great Britain, 
which up to that time had been the unques- 
tioned mistress of the seas. 

Our industrial plant, our ability to pro- 
duce the sinews of war, were unsurpassed— 
we were truly the arsenal of the democracies. 

In contrast to Europe and Asia, our own 
United States had escaped the physical scars 
of war. We had no ghost cities, our com- 
munications and transportation systenis were 
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intact, and our manpower was geared to the 
tempo of war. 

In short, we were the greatest power on 
earth, unmatched and unchallenged. 

The British Empire had been bied white 
by two wars, Germany was in ruins, the 
Japanese Empire shattered, and only Russia, 
itself ravaged by war, offered even the remot- 
est threat to the pinnacle of power which 
we had achieved. 

With these tools, with these weapons, and 
with our enormous prestige and power, did 
we achieve the peace that we all sought? 
Did we become the architects of a new day, 
a new era of better life, not only for the 
poorer people of America but those of other 
lands? 

The bitter truth is that we failed miser- 
ably—utterly. 

Never did a nation equipped with so much 
accomplish so little. 

Never was opportunity greater and failure 
more complete. 

Why? Why did we fail? Why cid we fail 
ourselves and all humanity? 

We must understand the reasons ior our 
failure if we are to rectify them in the future. 
There is nothing deader than yesterday’s 
newspapers, nor anything more distasteful 
than to examine the errors of the past. Yet 
we have no choice; we must understand why 
we failed. 

The reason for our failure is not difficult 
to discover. Understanding it does not come 
sO easy. 

The truth is that we failed—because we 
had some short-sighted men and women in 
America who were blinded by the dazziing 
Red lure of communism; because we had 
represen.atives at the conference tables who 
neither understood nor desired to under- 
stand the true nature of the brutal force 

hich we know as communism; because we 

men of principle and convic- 

vision and comprehension in 

who were capable of foreseeing the 

tragedy which would occur if we persisted 

the illusion that the Soviet Union wanted 
to coexist peacefully. 

How could we possibly succeed under such 
complete misunderstanding on the part of 
our leaders? How could Russia fail to gain 
under such concepts? 

We all know the answers. 

Half of Europe is today behind the iron 

Half of Asia is today behind the iron cur- 
tain. 

We are at war in Korea. 

War is threatened in Indochina. 

Unrest pervades the entire Middle East 
and Mediterranean areas. 

We are engaged in a frantic armament 
race. 

We have lost exclusive possession of the 
atom bomb, our own invention. 

We are told that Russia now threatens to 
excel us in the air. 

Finally. no one disputes that Russia, in 
six so-called peacetime years, without so 
much as firing a shot or advancing a soldier, 
has achieved equal status as a world power 
with us. 

Yes, in weighing the truth, we must face 
the blunt and awful fact that American poli- 
cies and American actions at the conference 
tables, instead of thwarting and discourag- 
ing the spread of communism in the world, 
actually could scarcely have been better de- 
signed to bring about the rise of Soviet 
power. 


At home, we find conditions no better than 
abroad. Our economy is suffering from wild 
inflation. Despite enormous outlays for 
armaments, we are told that we are not 
militarily prepared. An administration 
which has been attempting to corrupt the 
American people with their own money, finds 
itself bursting out all over with corruption. 

Our spending staggers the imagination, as 
it keeps steadily mounting. Total taxation 
has reached the fantastic figure of 31 percent, 


and the President continues to demand an 
even heavier load. In the 7 years of the 
Truman Administration, the people have 
paid in taxes more than they paid under the 
administrations of all 31 preceding Presi- 
dents, including Franklin Roosevelt. 

Prices are high and constantly going 
higher. Meat is beyond the reach of millions 
of our people, many of whom against their 
own will are forced to go on a “reducing 
diet.” 

The sins of appeasement and flirtation 
with communism come back to plague us 
by threats at home as well as abroad. And 
the richest and most powerful Nation in the 
world is afraid—afraid even of a little bandit 
nation back of the iron curtain, to whom it 
pays tribute to rescue American citizens 
from political imprisonment. 

What a snare. What a delusion. 
&@ tragic failure. 

Of course there were those of us who had 
long opposed such a course. We had recog- 
nized the Communist menace a quarter of 
a@ century before. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the Re- 
publican Party that through three admin- 
istrations in Washington—from 1921 to 
1933—it refused to lead this country into 
the pitfall of recognition ».f Russia. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the Re- 
publican Party that it opposed recognition 
of the Soviet Union when the New Deal 
finally put it over in 1933, thus helping 
elevate Russia to a status unprecedented for 
a Communist goveritment. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the Re- 
publican Party that Republican Members of 
the Senate and House took the lead as long 
as 30 years ago in exposing Communist sub- 
versives, and that they have never lessened 
their persistence to this very day. 

No on* can say for certain what would 
have happened in the past had persons other 
than those in power been running the Gov- 
ernment in Washington, 

But I think I can say without fear of 
challenge that had the Republican Party 
been in power down through these fatcful 
years, the Communist menace would not 
exist in the United States, the Soviet Empire 
would still be within the confines of the 
borders of Russia, China would still be on 
the side of the democracies, Korea would 
not now be the proving ground for world 
war III, and very probably peace would be 
with us. 

Now we come to the $64 question—what do 
we do about it? 

Where are we headed? 

How do we regain what we have lost? 

How can we recapture the advantageous 
position which we had at the close of World 
War Il? How do we rid ourselves of the dis- 
advantageous position we find ourselves in 
today? 

It is true that the administration in Wash- 
ington has finally recognized what its own 
blunders, its own tragic errors have cost 
America. They have at last awakened to the 
fact that America is losing the ball game. 

It is not to be forgotten that when the 
electorate rose up and installed a Republican 
Congress in Washington in January of 1947, 
the Truman administration managed to get 
one eye open and, in coijlaboration with Re- 
publican leaders, formulated the policy we 
know as “containment of communism.” 

Those of us in Congress in Washington 
supported that policy wholeheartedly. When 
we discovered that the administration in- 
tended to apply containment of communism 
only to Europe, we once again voiced protest. 
We did everything possible to get the Tru- 
man administration to open the other eye 
and take a look at Asia. 

It is difficult for us to recall now that 
only six short years ago the President of the 
United States and his Acting Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, were actually demand- 
ing that the Chinese Communists be ad- 
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mitted into the Government of the Republic 
of China. It is equally difficult to recall 
that the Truman administration actually 
cut off all aid to the Republic of China in 
1946 in an effort to force China to accept 
the Communists. 

I shall never forget how the Eightieth Con- 
gress, over the open opposition of the admin- 
istration and the State Department, did 
everything in its power to save the Republic 
of China. 

Nor shall I ever forget how, after the 
Eightieth Congress had voted $125,000,000 
in military aid for the anti-Communist 
forces of China, this administration sabo- 
taged the program. 

I think the American people are entitled 
to know whether this administration acted 
in good faith on the question of China. And 
I can think of no better example to demon- 
strate the administration’s lack of faith 
than its handlin; of the military aid pro- 
gram voted by the Eightieth Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress voted the $125,- 
000,000 in March 1948 at a time when the 
crucial battles in China were approaching. 
The situation was critical. If we got the 
military aid there in time, China would re- 
main free and our ally. If we failed to de- 
liver the aid in time, the Communists un- 
questionably would win. Now, let’s see what 
happened. 

When we had voted the aid for Turkey and 
Greece a year earlier, the Truman adminis- 
tration, because it had at last opened one 
eye, cooperated completely. We actually 
loaded the military aid on our own aircraft 
carriers and dispatched the ships into Gre- 
cian waters to await final congressional en- 
actment of the Greek-Turkey program. 

Every time you read a casualty list in 
Korea today, remember that it was the Tru- 
man administration which was flirting with 
the Chinese Communists who are now kill- 
ing American boys. 

Every time you read of a new humiliation 
suffered by our negotiators in the truce 
talks, remember that it was this administra- 
tion which not only openly sponsored Com- 
munist participation in the government of 
China, but actually sabotaged the efforts of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress to save 
the Republic of China. 

When we entered the Korean war in June 
1950, we did so largely as a result of the 
blunders of this administration. Jn other 
words, the administration, after years of un- 
believable appeasement of Communists in 
the Orient, had suddenly reversed itself and 
decided to oppose them. 

It does little good to realize that had the 
reversal occurred a few years earlier, the 
fight against the Communists would have 
been waged by the Republic of China, and 
the Republic of China would still be free to- 
day. More important still, not a drop of 
American blood need have been shed. 

Having reversed itself too late and at a 
terrific toll in dollars and lives, you would 
have thought this administration would 
then have been prepared to do the job right. 
Not at all. 

A prisoner of its own errors and a victim 
of its own inept leadership, this adminis- 
tration botched the Korean war in a fashion 
that is a disgrace to American history. 

Until the Korean conflict, it had been the 
unquestioned policy of the United States to 
win a war once we entered it. It never oc- 
curred to anyone that our inept leaders could 
entertain ideas contrary to this. It never 
occurred to me, and I know it never occurred 
to you. And above all else, I am positive it 
never occurred to that great soldier-states- 
man, that master strategist, that man of 
courage and vision, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

His refusal to go along with the stalemate 
policy unfolded by President Truman and 
Secretary of State Acheson will probably go 
down in history as his most heroic deed. 
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America can thank God for Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. No other man has made so unmis- 
takably clear the fact that you do not send 
little, timid men to do big and dangerous 
jobs—that statesmanship, decisive action, 
and courage will win a hundred victories, 
while appeasement will only postpone the in- 
evitable and make the showdown more costly 
in the end. 

Korea, costly and tragic as it has been, has 
as least awakened the American people to 
the full realization that there is no sub- 
stitute for statesmanship in Washington. 
They know we can never avert a third world 
war so long as we follow policies and leader- 
ship which have destroyed the balance of 
power in the world. They know what any 
sandlot ball player can tell you—in a losing 
game, you yank the pitcher and put in a new 
one. 

Only by full employment of strength, cour- 
age, and incisive leadership can the world 
Communist conspiracy be repelled and event- 
ually defeated. Only by pursuing such basic 
principles of conduct can we avoid a third 
world war. Only by strengthening the hands 
of our friends in Asia as well as our friends in 
Europe, and by remaining strong ourselves, 
can another general conflict be avoided. 

But that is not all. We must forge new 
methods and new techniques to meet the 
threat of communism without resort to war. 
We are in defaut in the field of psychologi- 
cal warfare; our counterpropaganda is weak 
and unimaginative and without appeal to 
the oppressed peoples of the world. We have 
not begun to use the economic weapons at 
our disposal; in fact, we have been wasting 
them. 

It is paramount that new methods and 
new techniques be devised and that the 
fullest use of existing ones be employed. 

But above all else, we in the Republican 
Party must and will provide the leadership 
for a future course of conduct that not only 
will remove the Communist threat, not only 
avert a third world war, but will bring us 
a just and lasting peace that will mean 
prosperity for the entire world. 

There can be no mistake about the temper 
of the American people. They want a change, 
and they will vote Republican next Novem- 
ber if we have the courage to meet the issues. 

The Republican Party stands ready to 
meet the challenge. It abounds with men of 
courage, vision, and wisdom. 

The task before us is gigantic. Yes, the 
survival of America and all free peoples is 
at stake. If we all do our part we can, with 
the help of God, set America back on its 
true course once more. 


A Typical American Communication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ky 
OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN | ~ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
that I received from a constituent. Dur- 
ing my 20 years in Congress I hav2 never 
received a more typical American com- 
munication. 

Duranp, Iuu., February 12, 1952. 
Hon. Leo E. ALLEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a young man of 36, father 
of five boys ranging in ages from 2 to 12, 
and hold a job of considerable responsibility 


in a large corporation located in a nearby 
city. I have come up through the ranks. 

Life has been good to me; too good, I’m 
afraid, for, frankly, this is the first time I’ve 
written to anyone to express my views on 
our Government and its activities. I have 
voted, but I am not sure too wisely, and cer- 
tainly not with much information regard- 
ing those for whom I cast my vote. 

So much for the past, given to you only 
as an introduction to me and as an explana- 
tion of my appeal to you. 

I want my five boys to have the same 
freedom of living and working I have en- 
joyed. I am not asking that they receive as 
much or as little (depending upon the 
standard used) of the material things of 
life as I, but only that their freedom of 
choice will not be further impaired by great- 
er encroachment of the Government and 
unions on our present free-enterprise 
system. 

To be specific in a gencral way (1 cer- 
tainly cannot keep up with all the legisla- 
tion, and I doubt you can, either), please re- 
sist with all your heart and soul the appar- 
ent tendency of our Federal Government to 
usurp us of our political and economic free- 
dom either through: 

1. Government ownership or subsidizing 
of certain segments of our industries and 
professions. 

2. Condonement or support of the union 
shop as a condition in the settling of wage 
disputes such as the one now before WSB 
and relating to the steel industry. 

In conclusion, Mr. ALLEN, please use your 
good influence to promote the welfare of 
this great Nation, and freedom of its peo- 
ple, not the welfare of powerful minorities 
with its consequent enslavement of the peo- 
ple and bankruptcy of the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
T. R. DICKINSON. 


American Federation of Labor Urges 
Congrecs To Enact Mine-Safety 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKY| > 
"HON. MELVIN PRICE | - 


@r ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its recent annual 
meeting at Miami Beach, Fla. The reso- 
lution calling for action. in Congress on 
mine-safety legislation was unanimously 
adopted by the council. 

Mia! Beacu, Fa. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives: 

Executive council American Federation of 
Labor unanimously adopted following reso- 
lution: 

“Constantly recurring disasters in the Na- 
tion’s mines having resulted in a tremendous 
loss of life and limb and having entailed in- 
describable misery and suffering on the part 
of thousands of miners, their families and 
dependents, present indisputable evidence of 
the utter inadequacy of safety laws and reg- 
ulations of either of our several States as 
well as our Federal Government. Human 
considerations demand an end to this wan- 
ton slaughtering of human life and the en- 
actment of a Federal law and regulations 


that will provide effective and adequate pro- 
tection for those who mine the Nation's 
coal, 

“To this end the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor unqualifiedly 
endorses the Neely-Price Federal legislative 
proposal designed to strengthen and tighten 
our Federal mine safety law and regulations 
and in so doing prevent a further avoidable 
loss of life and limb. It is further resolved 
that we urge the Congress immediately to 
enact this bill into law in the interest not 
only of the mine workers, their families and 
dependents, but also the economic interest 
of the Nation as a whole.” 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Fog of Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS oe 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES } \ 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of February 9, 1952: 


Foc or CONFUSION 


Mr. Truman expresses concern over the 
campaign prospects. He concedes it will 
be hard fought and the Republicans will 
have “unlimited funds to spend and much 
of this expenditure will be used in an ef- 
fort to confuse and mislead the people about 
what their Government is doing and trying 
to do.” This sentiment was repeated in 
the current issue of the Democrat, official 
organ of the party, revived for campaign 
purposes. In a letter to National Chairman 
McKinney he has this to say: 

“It will be up to us to cut through that 
fog of confusion and distortion and see that 
the people have the opportunity to know the 
truth. That is what I am trying to do in 
every way that I can—and I expect to devote 
a lot more time to the task later on this 
wa? 

“We do not need to worry too much about 
the phony propaganda, the half-truths and 
distortions which are directed against this 
administration and the Democratic Party. 
The voters have shown time and time again 
that they recognize this sort of misrepre- 
sentation for exactly what it is. But the 
people are hungry for the truth and they 
recognize that, too, when we make it avail- 
able to them.” 

This is an interesting commentary, requir- 
ing some interpretation. Out of the fog of 
confusion and distortion that has enveloped 
and still envelopes Washington, has come 
the most sordid story of this generation. 
Out of this fog has emerged the monstrous 
figure of an administration ridden by para- 
sites who have set their own price on bribery, 
fakery, tax-juggling and connivance with 
the underworld. 

Out of the “fog of confusion” stalk mink 
coats, home freezers, income-tax officials un- 
der arrest and conviction. 

Out of the “fog of confusion” comes a 
parade of taxpayers’ dollars headed for some 
happy hunting ground of Fair Deal fantasy, 
a@ parade of dollars so long that no one can 
count it, no one can even imagine the time 
it will require to pass a given point. 

Yes, and out of the “fog of confusion” 
looms the face of the President himself and 
beside him is the hallmark of his adminis- 
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tration, a red herring whose services he 
chronically invokes when he and his cronies 
are under fire. 

Yes; indeed, there is much fog in Wash- 
ington and its political environs which must 
be lifted to permit the penetration of clean- 
sing sunlight. Yes, indeed, the American 
people want to know the truth about govern- 
ment, the truth about the finagling, incom- 
petence, bankrupting Federal spending and 
bald corruption that pervade the scene. 

The President says he and his party do 
not need to worry too much about phony 
propaganda, half truths, and distortions but 
his critics need not resort to the use of such 
tactics. They have ammunition enough 
without drawing from this arsenal. 

“The people are hungry for the truth,” 
writes Mr. Truman. Correct you are, Mr. 
President. Let them have it. 


Morality Versus Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 4 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
confusion and chaos recently were in- 
jected into the potato industry of Idaho 
by an arbitrary and ill-advised roll-back 
in price ceilings on Idaho's No. 1 pota- 
toes by OPS. The incongruity of this act 
is emphasized by the fact that the OPS 
permitted advances in the price of auto- 
mobiles while cutting the price of pota- 
toes. 

I am unalterably opposed to price con- 
trols on perishable fruit and vegetables; 
and commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing address by William J. McCor- 
mick of Philadelphia before the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association in 
Cleveland, January 30, 1952: 

It is customary for a speaker to preface 
his address with a funny story or two. You 
will hear no funny stories from me. My 
thoughts and remarks do not coincide with 
mirth. 

Whether or not my remarks are the con- 
sensus of the members of this organization 
I know not. I do know that after I have 
finished, my Government will have the hon- 
est opinion and honest advice of one of its 
citizens. 

Before addressing you I wish to quote a 
passage from the Sacred Book—the Bible. 
These words were uttered nearly 2,000 years 
ago by the Creator of heaven and earth and 
they are as true today as they were then. 
They are taken from St. Matthew, chapter 
10—the twenty-sixth verse. Christ is in- 
structing His disciples and He is telling them 
what to expect from their kings and rulers: 

“Therefore do not be afraid of them. For 
there is nothing concealed that will not be 
disclosed, and nothing hidden that will not 
be made known. What I tell you in darkness, 
speak it in the light: and what you hear 
whispered, preach it on the housetops.” 

What I have heard whispered from my fel- 
low men I have put down in words and I 
shall preach it from the housetops. I have 
titled my address “Morality versus Price 
Ceilings.” 

This address is a violent objection to the 
iniquities of price ceilings on fruits and 
vegetables and those responsible for them, 
from the Congressmen who wrote the laws 
to the individuals who drew up the regula- 
tions. I have purposely couched my lan- 
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guage in strong terms so that it may come to 
their attention. In America, no laws or 
regulations should be advocated that will put 
honest men out of business and put a prem- 
jum on lawlessness and disorder. I claim 


price ceilings on our commodities will do 
both and I shall prove it. 


PRICE CEILINGS INCREASE INFLATION 


I contend that price ceilings on our com- 
modities increase, not decrease, inflation. 
Production only is the factor that deters in- 
flation, and price ceilings stifle production 
and thereby create inflation. 

What astounds me most is the apathy, or 
lack of interest, of many in our industry in 
combating these regulations that daily are 
taking away our liberty, our money in taxes, 
and our morale. Have you gone soft? Are 
you willing to accept anything that is foisted 
upon you, knowing it is wrong—or are you 
ready to fight for the things you believe to 
be right? As for me, I shall fight relentlessly 
for what I believe is right * * * there is 
no compromise with right. If a person is 
right in principle, he remains right even if 
everyone else in the world is wrong. This I 
believe was best exemplified on the first Good 
Friday. 

I am addressing you as a stockholder in 
America, for I hold in my hand, endorsed 
by the Internal Revenue Department, and 
verified by its agents, my certificate of 
stock—my canceled check in payment of 
my income tax. This gives me the added 
privilege of speaking out my mind as to the 
management of my country and to offer 
constructive criticism to those in authority. 

The last time I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing this organization was in New York, 
during the 1949 convention. At that time, 
I appealed to the potato farmers of the 
Nation to vote out the potato price supports 
which were then in operation. My plea was 
answered; The potato growers, of their own 
volition, and by their vote, freed themselves 
from the chains which bound them under 
price support, and they once again oper- 
ated under a free economy with amazing re- 
sults. 


HOW STUPID CAN HUMANS ACT? 


Little did I realize that 3 years later I 
would stand before you to again castigate 
this same administration for their fallacy 
and short-sightedness in inflicting potato 
ceilings on these same potato growers.” We 
cannot forget the $500,000,000 expended by 
our Government in dumping potatoes to try 
to raise the market so the potato farmers 
could exist; and now, 1 year later, after the 
abolishment of supports, these same farmers 
are being saddled with price ceilings to cur- 
tail their income. I ask you—How stupid 
can human beings act? 

Don’t these Washington magicians, with 
their sharp pencils and their dreamy minds, 
realize that this year the potato crop, in 
many parts of the country, is short, and it is 
imperative that the farmers receive higher 
prices for their reduced yields, else they will 
be unable to keep planting this very im- 
portant staple food—potatoes? And the 
Government again, in a short period, will 
have to spend another half billion dollars 
to encourage the planting of potatoes. Gov- 
ernment officials put ceilings at parity, claim- 
ing the farmers are entitled to this. I ask 
the officials, what explanation do they offer 
when farmers receive less than parity? 

Maybe I should hold my tongue and allow 
these dreamers to be chastised by their own 
folly. As sure as I stand here today, they 
will reap an abundant crop of critcism. 

I should think the experience of the past 
would clearly show those in authority it is 
a physical impossibility, an economic fallacy, 
and a dangerous policy to interfere with the 
price structure of fruits and vegetables, 
which are either abundant or scarce, in line 
with the sun and the rain furnished by God 
Almighty, and not by economists seated in 
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their heated offices on the banks of the 
Potomac. Ironically, these so-called public 
servants are being paid by and nourished 
with food from those same taxpaying farm- 
ers whom -hey are trying to cripple with 
their nefarious schemes. 


IGNORE ADVICE OF EXPERTS 


Let us, for a moment, stop and analyze 
the sincerity of those in charge of writing 
these regulations. It was they who called 
ou. fresh fruit and vegetable industry's 
advisory committee, as well as the potato 
advisory committee, to Washington for con- 
sultation, relative to ceilings. It is my un- 
derstanding that both these committees 
strongly advised against ceilings, but I'm 
afraid our public servants had become pub- 
lic masters, and our poor, disillusioned com- 
mittee members trekked homeward with the 
knowledge that their time, ability, and en- 
ergy were wasted as the perfume of a rose 
on the desert. 

No one detests inflation more than I, and 
I would be the first to fight its insidious 
growth, but I contend—and I can prove— 
that price ceilings on fruits and vegetables 
inflate and not deflate our economy. It in- 
creases inflation: First, by the planting of 
lighter crops that are under price ceilings; 
second, by the tie-in sales, at inflated prices, 
of abundant crops not under price ceilings; 
third, by out-and-out black markets. 


FARMERS LOST SHIRTS 


Let me give you a concrete example. Last 
year on the eastern shore of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware the potato market re- 
turned to many of my large growers there 
$1.50 anc less per 100-pound sack. This was 
the prevalent f. o. b. price for a good part 
of their shipping season. This price is borne 
out by Government reports. These same 
farmers, who received this $1.50 and less, 
lost not only their shirts and pants but 
their morale as well. All winter long they 
have been trying to secure sufficient financ- 
ing to buy their seed and fertilizer, in the 
hope that this summer, with a shorter crop, 
they might recoup some of their tremendous 
losses of last year. Now they find that their 
incentive, hopes, and dreams—yes; the very 
existence of their families—is threatened by 
this price-ceiling order issued from Washing- 
ton. This low-price situation last year was 
not confined to the eastern shcre alone, but 
was prevaient in many parts of our country. 
You will tell me that these low prices are 
tr best argument for price supports, and 
I'll remind you that the farmers voted out 
price supports 1 year ago—nor do they want 
price ceilings. What they do want is to be 
let alone. 

POTATO GROWERS DILEMMA 


Now, friends, put yourselves in the place 
of these farmers; would you grow potatoes, 
knowing before you planted them that you 
had two strikes against you with price ceil- 
ings? %f course you wouldn't. 

Let’s go one step further. Suppose price 
ceilings are placed on all vegetables—and 
they very well may be—won't the rest of 
the farmers of the Nation do the same as the 
potato farmers—curtail their perishable 
crops? Well, to my mind, if they have any 
sense, they will; and if they do—God help 
the bellies and the pocketbooks of the Amer- 
ican people. Their stomachs will be empty 
from scarcity and their pocketbooks empty 
from paying black-market prices for the 
scarcities. I know whereof I speak for 1 
have talked with scores of farmers who are 
changing their potato acreages to nonper- 
ishable crops such as cotton and soya beans. 

Now, gentlemen, haven't I proved my 
point—that price ceilings on fruits and veg- 
etables inflate rather than deflate prices? 


SHIPPERS FIGHT FOR EXISTENCE 


So much for our friends the farmers. Now 
let's look at ourselves—the shippers, com- 
mission merchants, receivers, jobbers, and 
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brokers. For us I make this prediction: If 
price ceilings are placed on all fruits and 
vegetables, thereby creating scarcities, we 
have the choice of remaining honest or going 
out of business, or of becoming wretched 
sinners, liars, cheaters, and black marketeers. 
Therefore, when the officials of our country 
put the operators of the third largest in- 
dustry of our Nation, doing an $8,000,000,000 
business, in such a position by their regu- 
lations, then I say it is time for us to throw 
these fakers to the lions. We can do this by 
our speeches, our actions, and our writings, 
but most of all—we have a golden opportu- 
nity to do so on November 4, and believe 
me, we shall not forget. 

If the many lawyers who are now Members 
of Congress are writing these laws and 
sanctioning these regulations, then it is 
time for this Nation to send agriculturists 
to the hells of Congress, such as our own 
Kart Kino of Pennsylvania, and CLirrorD 
McIntire, of Maine. What we need in Con- 
gress are more Harry Brrps and a few Fred 
Vahlsings. 

However, this is not a political speech. I 
am here on this rostrum fighting for our very 
existence, because I know that price ceilings 
on fruits and vegetables mean the extinction 
of honest people in our industry. Even if 
these price ceiling regulations would deter 
inflation, which they won't, they will send 
men’s souls to Hell with their loopholes for 
dishonesty. Well do I remember May and 
June of 1943, when price ceilings were in 
effect, and black markets were running ram- 
pant. My total income from my many ship- 
pers for those 2 months was exactly $30. 
Had this continued, how long do you sup- 
pose I could have supported a wife and three 
children? 

NEW IDEOLOGY OF 1932 


For 150 years this great Nation of ours has 
progressed and grown like a sturdy oak 
spreading its protective branches, from coast 
to coast, over the lives of 160,000,000 people. 
We haa our adversities, but we also had our 
good fortunes. We have weathered panics, 
floods, earthquakes, and seven wars—the 
Revolutionary, the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American, the Mexican, and 
two World Wars. Through all of these good 
and bad times we had our liberty, but in 
1932 a new ideology emanated from Wash- 
ington, to the effect that men could not work 
out their own destiny with freedom, but 
rather, Government would create rules and 
regulations for this purpose. Well, gentle- 
men, you know the result. In the last 10 
years our farmers have been bribed @nd cor- 
rupted—once with price supports, and twice 
with price ceilings—new rules entirely for- 
eign to the principles practiced successfully 
by our citizens for over 150 years. For the 
past 10 years it has become the policy, for 
political purposes, to offer the farmers price 
supports, and the workingman price ceil- 


-ings on the things he buys, regardless of how 


much either one costs the people in taxes or 
in dishonesty. When politicians play poli- 
tics with men's souls to secure votes, then 
they are following a dangerous course which 
will lead only to catastrophe. Are these un- 
necessary ceilings being promulgated at this 
time for publicity purposes to put another 
administration man in a governor's chair, 
or a Senate seat? You know it has been 
done before? 
THREE RESOLUTIONS FOR BUSINESS 

Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
organized in 1896, with branches in prac- 
tically every city in the United States, writ- 
ing in his January bulletin to their 31,596 
members, offers 3 resolutions to the busi- 
nessmen of the Nation, the first of which is— 
and I quote, “Business will abide by the law, 
but it will resist being kicked around and it 
will courageously fight any charges it feels 
are unjustified,” and second, “It will assume 
& more courageous attitude and not acqui- 


esce in being controlled and regulated when 
there seems to be no need of it. It’s time to 
challenge these charlatans and it is business 
management that must show courage to 
stand against them.” 

Our new Representative from Maine, 
Currrorp G. MCINTIRE, whose district includes 
the largest potato section in the United 
States, has this to say, “The effect of price 
ceilings will be very short-lived, and the 
cost of administering these ceilings, to- 
gether with the turmoil they will create in 
normal marketing channels, are factors 
which, in the long run, will result in the cost 
of foodstuffs being more, rather than less.” 


WAY OF TRANSGRESSOR IS HARD 


The leaders of our Nation are appalled at 
the number of youths leaving our farms for 
the cities. If they will but read my remarks, 
they will have their answer. No intelligent 
farm youth, with moral character, will abide 
by the jerking around he has received at the 
hands of our Government for the past 10 
years with price supports and price ceilings. 
Under these twin monstrosities it was im- 
possible to lead a moral life and, after all, 
when the shades of night are falling and the 
grim reaper is at hand, then will morality 
be our best and only ally. 

Look well, you men in high position, that 
your actions transgress not against the souls 
of men; for if, by your laws, rules, and regu- 
lations, you cause millions of men to break 
the Commandments, then you will be held 
accountable one day to the One who wrote 
these Commandments. 


Thirty-fourth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I herewith insert a 
few remarks I made on Saturday last in 
commemoration of the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania: 


Today, the 16th day of February 1952 marks 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence of the Republic of 
Lithuania. 

We, as a freedom-loving people, pause to 
pay tribute to those courageous founders 
of that republic. 

America has long taken an interest in the 
liberty of Lithuania, a liberty which had its 
roots in this Nation's policy of self-determi- 
nation, which policy was pronounced by 
President Wilson as one of his 14 points at 
the conclusion of World War I. Our rela- 
tions with the little new republic were most 
friendly. 

We join with those of Lithuanian blood 
wherever they may be to do honor to Antanas 
Smetona the first and last President of the 
Republic of Lithuania. First inaugurated in 
1919, he carried the republic far on the road 
to justice for all, to Christian living. How 
terrible it must have been to him to see his 
beloved country overrun by ruthless com- 
munism and the freedom-loving republic 
dissolved. Let us pay silent tribute to him 
on this day of memory. Let us pray for the 
rebirth of his free land. 

We here in Cleveland know something of 
the quality of its people, for we have as part 
of the life of our own community, 10,000 
Americans of Lithuanian descent. We know 
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the capacity for loyalty, the faith, the cour- 
age that is part of their heritage, and so of 
ours. We are grateful for their strength of 
purpose, and their vision of freedom which 
has become part of our own. 

So it is with full hearts that we honor the 
men and women who built so well in the 
short years of their freedom. It is with deep 
sympathy that we reach out to them today, 
saying: Keep fast hold of your faith, your 
inner courage, your strength of purpose. 
Although you must outwardly conform to the 
dictates of the police state forced upon you 
by the Soviet Union, let not the candle of 
hope be extinguished. The moment must 
and will come when Lithuania will once 
again stand free among the free nations of 
God's world. 


High Taxes Are Cracking Nation’s Fa!se 
Prosperity by 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN \ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John §S. Knight, editor of the Chicago 
Daily News points out in his editorial of 
last Saturday that the greatest miscon- 
ception of modern times is the notion 
that we are living in a time of unrivaled 
prosperity. 

He points out some of the danger sig- 
nals and advises all of his readers to get 
in touch with their Congressmen in or- 
der to make known their opposition to 
the high taxes and the $85,000,000,000 
budget advocated by President Truman. 
The record of the Republican Congress- 
man from Cook County, Il., during the 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress shows complete unanimity with Mr. 
Knight’s ideas. 

The reasoning in Mr. Knight’s edito- 
rial is so sound that I think it is worthy 
of being called to the attention of all the 
Members of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 


HicnH Taxes ARE CRACKING NaTION’s FALSE 
PROSPERITY 


The greatest misconception in modern 
time is the notion that we are living in an 
era of unrivaled prosperity. 

Superficially, there is ample evidence to 
support the prosperity view: Wages are high, 
people are living well, and, except for a few 
areas like Detroit, unemployment is virtually 
nonexistent. 

However, what we are really enjoying is a 
false prosperity induced by unprecedented 
Government spending and an inflated 
economy. 

Administration economists profess to see 
no dangers in our present course. They are 
not alarmed over the magnitude of the na- 
tional debt. There is virtually no talk of, 
nor consideration given to, economy within 
the Government itself. 

But the danger signals are flying. 

One corporation report after another is 
headlined on the financial pages: “Sales up, 
profits down.” 

Threats of further tax increases shelve 
plans for nonmilitary plant expansion. Tax- 
conscious consumers are curtailing their pur- 
chases; goods are harder to move. 

If it were not for the Government’s gigan- 
tic military spending program, many indus- 
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tries would be caught between the high cost 
of production and a diminishing consumer 
market. 

For instance, the rubber companies in 
Akron and elsewhere are searching for addi- 
tional warehouse space to store their surplus 
supply of tires. 

Second-line brands are again being pro- 
duced to stimulate sales and break through 
buyer resistance. 

Retail trade has dropped sharply from the 
peak of scare buying following the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

Television sets, refrigerators, and washing 
machines are more difficult to sell. 

Consumers are watching their dollars. 


SALARIED WORKERS NOW THE VICTIMS 


The Socialists and the left-wingers observe 
these developments with grim satisfaction. 
Taking the profits out of business is one 
of their cherished goals, along with sociali- 
zation of industry and greater centralization 
of power in the Government. 

Their objectives were aided during the 
past few years by the high-profit industries 
which lacked the statesmanship to hold price 
lines when cost increases could have been 
absorbed without financial distress. 

But today, it is the factory worker, the 
mechanic, the clerk—the great middle class 
of America—who have cause for alarm. 

The time when wage increases and higher 
costs can be passed along to the consumer is 
rapidly coming to an end. Millions of in- 
come earners in the lower and middle 
brackets are feeling the pinch of high taxa- 
tion. 

The inevitable result will be a buyers’ 
strike agcinst prices, lowered civilian pro- 
duction, and fewer jobs. 

My point is that were it not for the huge 
rearmament program, all business could 
easily suffer the slump that came to the ma- 
chine-tool industry following World War II. 

The manufacturer is naturally interested 
in showing a good profit. The worker is 
concerned with job security and high wages. 

Unless the manufacturer can produce in 
high volume, profits disappear and jobs 
vanish. Mounting taxes destroy both. 

The cycle of higher taxes, higher wages, 
and higher prices cannot continue indefi- 
nitely without wrecking the economy, and all 
of us with it. 

No matter how the current “hassle” be- 
tween CIO’s Phil Murray and the United 
States Steel Corp. turns out, the ultimate 
consumer will get it in the neck and Stalin 
wins another battle. 


RICH HAVE BEEN SOAKED—LOWER BRACKETS 
ARE NEXT 

What can be done? 

1. There must be a greater knowledge that 
all taxes are paid by people. 

They may be paid directly, as in the case 
of income taxes, or indirectly, as with cor- 
porate levies. Corporation taxes are 
on to the consuming public through reduced 
dividends and the increased price of goods. 

Ultimately all taxpayers in all brackets 
share the burden. 

An interesting bit of research by the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce shows 
that the high costs of running the Govern- 
ment cannot be met by soaking the rich. 

An individual with a taxable income of 
$100,000 a year now pays about $67,000 in 
taxes. There are so few incomes in the coun- 
try which exceed $100,000 that, if the Govern- 
ment were to impose a 100-percent. tax on 
that portion of such incomes in excess of 
$100,000 it would net only $34,000,000 a year 
above what it now gets. That sum is about 
enough to run the Government for 34 hours. 

If the Government confiscated all indi- 
vidual incomes in excess of $10,000 a year 
the additional tax revenue would amount to 
$3,100,000,000, or enough to run the Govern- 
ment for 2 weeks under the proposed 1953 
budget. 


If Uncle Sam were to take all taxable 
income earned by individuals in excess of 
$6,000 a year the extra yield would be less 
than $6,000,000,000, or about enough to pay 
for half of the foreign aid proposed by the 
President for 1953. 

These figures clearly indicate that any ad- 
ditional tax revenue must come from the 
42,500,000 people reporting incomes of less 
than @10,000. 

Estimates of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation show that if taxes 
are raised again those earning $10,000 or less 
will pay 74.8 percent of the increase. 

Since the Federal tax rates on large in- 
comes now go as high as 92 percent, little 
remains to be taken from that source. 

Under 1915 tax laws, a family of four with 
a@ net income of $58,000 paid a Federal in- 
come tax of $1,000. Under 1952 laws, a 
$1,000 tax is levied on an income of $%6,840. 

So, it is important to know that Uncle 
Sam can’t take higher taxes out of the 
hides of the rich. 

But, he'll be around to see you. 

CONGRESS IS FINAL WORD ON TAX BILLS 


2. Get acquainted with your Congressman. 
Write him a letter vigorously expressing your 
opposition to higher taxes. Ask him to vote 
for the Coudert resolution, which would hold 
Federal spending to $71,000,000,000, instead 
of the fantastic $85,000,000,000 budget advo- 
cated by President Truman. 

Tell him you’re sore about extravagance 
and waste in Government, and that you'll 
help to kick him out of office unless he gets 
on the ecoromy bandwagon. 

That’s the kind of language he’ll under- 
stand. If you don’t know his name and 
address, call this newspaper. 

3. Ask every candidate for office what he 
intends to do about nonessential spending. 
Tell him you are tired of paying for it and 
want it stopped. Vote for people who oppose 
bigger spending, bigger taxes. 

4. Support the Hoover committees in your 
community. 

The Hoover Commission was a bipartisan 

body, unanimously created by Congress, and 
consisted of six Democrats and six Republi- 
cans. 
The commission enlisted 300 experts in 
24 task forces and studied the government 
for 14 months. These men had no axes to 
grind and were concerned only with finding 
ways to streamline the management func- 
tions of the government, to improve service 
and reduce cost. 

About half of the Hoover committee’s 
recommendations have been adopted by 
Congress, representing ultimate savings of 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

But there is more to be done. The Eighty- 
second Congress is ducking this job for 
political reasons, although another $5,000,- 
000,000 could be saved every year. 

Tell your Congressman to get busy. 

WHAT WILL PUBLIC DO ABOUT RECKLESS WASTE? 

When you realize that the Federal Govern- 
ment today employs 2,500,000 people at a 
cost of more than $666,000,000 a month; that 
1 of every 5 citizens receives some form of 
income from the Government; that $1 out 
of every $4 we earn goes for taxes to sup- 
port the Federal Government and that about 
$1 of every $10 spent is being wasted, it’s 
time to get mad. 

We have 29 Federal agencies lending 
money, 28 handling welfare projects, 16 in 
wildlife preservation, and 50 compiling sta- 
tistics. 

One agency has enough light bulbs to last 
93 years, and another enough loose-leaf 
binders to last 247 years. One bureau has 
24 supervisors for every 25 employees. 

It’s your money! 

What are you going to do about it? 

Joun S. ENIGHT. 
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Myth That China Conquest Due Only to 
Own Weaknesses Rather Than to Soviet 
Machinations Exploded by United Na- 
tions Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTERH. Jupp 12 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by David 
Lawrence, from the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 30, 1952: 


U. N., us CONDEMNING Russia, Backs Up 
CaiTics oF UNITED States’ POoOLicy IN 
CHINA 


(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 29.—When the 
United Nations exhibits the candor and 
courage that go with moral force and tells 
the whole world that a nation which has 
broken a treaty is guilty of an offense against 
the code of decent governments, the episode 
is of the utmost importance and deserves the 
widest attention. 

This, however, is not the only significance 
derivable from the action of the U. N.'s prin- 
ciple committee on world policy in finding 
Soviet Russia guilty of breaking her treaty 
with the National Government of China 
which was consummated in 1945. For what 
is really revealed is a confirmation of many 
charges aired in congressional committees 
here that Russia was constantly undermining 
the position of the Nationalist Government 
and that the downfall of the Nationalists was 
in no small part due to the influence of an 
outside power—namely, Communist Russia. 
This is also, in substance, the charge made 
in a public speech a few months ago by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far- 
Eastern Affairs, only to be condemned by 
American opponents of the Chiang Kai-shek 
government as being a deviation from the 
policies of the American Government and as 
closing the door to recognition of the Com- 
munist government in China. 

It will be noted that the vote in the U.N. 
committee was 24 to 9 and that 25 coun- 
tries abstained. Those which did not vote 
included Great Britain and her Common- 
wealth representatives and France. But 
Indonesia, India, Israel and Burma voted 
with the Soviet bloc against the resolution. 
Presumably the British and other nations 
which have recognized the Communist gov- 
ernment in China felt that to vote for the res- 
olution would embarrass them or call into 
question as inconsistent their action in pre- 
viously having extended recognition to that 
government. 

RESOLUTION QUOTED 

The U. N. committee’s resolution declared: 

“The Soviet Union obstructed the efforts 
of the National Government of China in re- 
establishing Chinese National authority in 
the three eastern provinces (Manchuria) 
after the surrender of Japan and gave mili- 
tary and economic aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists against the National Government of 
China.” 

The resolution also stated that in doing 
this, Russia in her relations with China 
since the surrender of Japan has failed to 
carry out the treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance between China and the Soviet Union 
of August 14, 1946. 

This is precisely what has been contended 
in Washington by critics of some of the 
American advisers in China accused of pro- 
Communist sympathies, and to some extent 
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it has been the basis for challenging the 
State Department itself on the grounds that 
failure to give wholehearted support to the 
National Government weakened the Central 
Government and led eventually to its mili- 
tary collapse and defeat. 

Under that same treaty, each side was 
to respect the other’s sovereignty, and Rus- 
sia was obligated to give military and moral 
support exclusively to the National Govern- 
ment of China. The resolution stated that 
the Soviet Union has failed to carry out 
these provisions. 

TRIUMPH FOR CHIANG 

The way is opened now in the U. N. for a 
comprehensive examination of Russian be- 
havior, particularly her breaking of other 
treaties and agreements since the surrender 
of Japan. The fact that the National Gov- 
ernment, driven back to a small area in 
Formosa as a base, can still stand up in the 
United Nations and get approval for its res- 
olution condemning Russia’s violations of 
the Russo-China treaty is an encouraging 
demonstration of the faith of the U. N. in 
the National Government of China as the 
only surviving legitimate regime there. 
Thus it is proved again that military domi- 
nation of a territory is not the only criterion 
in affording consideration to the claims of a 
legitimate government whose sovereign rep- 
resentatives still sit in the United Nations 
Security Council and the Assembly. What is 
important is how the military supremacy 
was attained. 

The passage of the resolution was the big- 
gest triumph by the Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime in world diplomacy in the last few 
years and underlines the fact that Red 
China, by her behavior in Korea, has alien- 
ated the support of a majority of the na- 
tions voting on the resolution in the U. N. 

It is regrettable, of course, that Great 
Britain and France did not vote their con- 
currence but abstained from voting. Ab- 
stention from voting does not, to be sure, 
pass judgment either way on the merits of 
the resolution. Whatever the technicali- 
ties were that motivated such a course, it 
would have been refreshing and inspira- 
tional if Great Britain and France had stood 
with the United States in condemning Rus- 
sia as faithless to her pledged word. 

Back in 1914, France cried out against vio- 
lation of a treaty by Germany in invading 
Belgium and won American sympathy and 
ultimately American military support. Back 
in 1939, Britain went to the aid of Poland 
because of a treaty guaranteeing aid, and 
the United States eventually sent her troops 
across the Atlantic to help in that cause. 
It is tragic that all nations are not yet will- 
ing formally to call a treaty violator by that 
name in the U. N. 





Anniversary of Independence of Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 
Or 


HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last, American citizens of Lithuanian 
origin celebrated the independence of 
their country. It was 34 years ago, on 
February 16, 1918, when the declaration 
of Lithuanian independence was pub- 
lished, and on that day their country be- 
came a free nation with a republican 
form of government. 
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To the many persons of Lithuanian 
descent and origin in Allegheny County, 
Pa., now American citizens, I extend my 
congratulations on this their thirty- 
fourth anniversary. I join my hopes 
with theirs that their father country 
may be delivered from the present dom- 
ination and become again a free and in- 
dependent nation. 





Empire Ordnance Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR a 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the first of a 
series of articles written by Irving Leibo- 
witz for the Indianapolis Times and 
other newspapers. It seems to me that 
these articles are of importance to every 
American. Subsequent articles in this 
series will be inserted hereafter in the 
REcorD. 


McHae HELpep Start $34,000,000 War Baby, 
Senate Group Toip 
(By Irving Leibowitz) 

New York, February 4.—Empire Ordnance 
got its start in Indianapolis, according to a 
suit today found on file in New York's South- 
ern District Federal Court. 

The suit charges Empire grew out of Frank 
Cohen’s manipulations of Indiana’s Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Co. 

It also charges fraud, and the bribery of 
three men, and it names the men. 

It was filed by Meyer Krechmer, former 
Cohen partner, who alleged he was “frozen 
out” and who went to court demanding his 
share of the fabulous Empire Corp. that be- 
came 14 corporations with 8 factories, a ship- 
yard, and an airplane plant that sold guns to 
the British army and tractors to Peron’s Ar- 
gentina and food to the United States armed 
services—and that collected huge sums from 
the United States for munitions that were 
never ordered and never produced. Mr. 
Krechmer has since died. The case has not 
been tried, but is still pending. 

Whatever the basis of the suit, it was Re- 
serve Loan Life Insurance Co. dealings that 
first brought together for the public record 
the major figures who owned and built 
Empire. 

They were: 

Mr. Cohen, promoter and stock manipu- 
lator, once indicted but never convicted, who 
got control of the Indiana insurance com- 
pany in a series of complicated stock 
transactions. 

Frank McHale, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman for Indiana and a powerful figure 
in national politics, who became attorney 
for the Cohen interests after another Indian- 
apolis lawyer withdrew. 

John A. Roberts, president of Canadian 
Ace, which the Kefauver (Senate) Crime 
Committee called a Capone brewery, who in- 
vested money in the deal. 

Alexander Greenberg, close associate of 
Chicago’s Capone gang and financial ad- 
viser of Frank (The Enforcer) Nitti, a Capone 
mob chieftain, also linked with Canadian 
Ace, who put money into the deal. 

All figured in the insurance deal in 
Indianapolis. 

All were associated thereafter in the 
founding and building of Empire Ordnance 








and its subsidiaries—Mr. Cohen, Mr. McHale, 
and Mr. Roberts putting up most of the cash 
on which it started. 

To them was added, a little later, Elisha 
Walker, Wall Street financier, who loaned 
the budding Empire $25,000, owned some of 
its common stocks, served as a director, and 
also served as the representative of the 
United States War Department and trustee 
for Empire affairs. 


EMPIRE OWNED BY ALL 


In sworn testimony before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee Mr. Cohen later said 
“the stockholders of Empire Ordnance own 
stock in all its subsidiary companies, all in 
the same amount.” Boards of directors 
varied from corporation to corporation, how- 
ever, and not all the associates were directors 
of all the corporations. Mr. McHale, for ex- 
ample, lists himself in Who’s Who as director 
of two of them—the parent Empire Ordnance 
and Wilkes-Barre Carriage Co., a subsidiary 
of Empire. 

When he got control of Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Co. after complicated stock inter- 
changes with Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey, and one criminal indictment 
thac grew out of them, Mr. Cohen proposed 
to invest its assets in Texa- oil stocks. 


RESERVE GOES TO TEXAS 


The Indiana State Insurance Commission 
ruled that this investment was forbidden by 
Indiana law, and that it would endanger 
policies held by those who had bought life 
insurance from Reserve. 

Shortly after Mr. McHale became attor- 
ney for Reserve, however, the Indiana at- 
torney general issued an opinion that the 
investment was legal, and the Insurance 
Commission accepted the ruling. Reserve 
assets were traded for securities of a Texas 
oil combine in which Mr. Cohen was al- 
leged to own a half-interest. Subsequently 
Reserve was moved to Texas where oil stocks 
are a legal investment for life-insurance- 
company funds. New capital later appeared 
and it is operating there now under another 
name. 

The Krechmer suit alleges that Mr. Cohen 
used profits he made out of the Reserve 
Loan Life Insurance Co. deal to buy an un- 
used steel mill from Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Co., and thus launch Empire Ordnance Corp. 

Mr. Cohen himself tells a somewhat dif- 
ferent story. 

On the carpet in 1941 before the Senate 
Committee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program, of which Senator Harry S. 
Truman was chairman, he reluctantly de- 
scribed the financing of Empire. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ON POST- 
DATED CHECKS 


According to his sworn testimony Mr. 
Cohen took $5,000 of his own money, bor- 
rowed $25,000 from Elisha Walker giving 
post-dated checks as security, and made a 
$30,000 down payment on the long-unused 
Pencoyd Steel plant—the plant in which 
parts of the original Panama Canal locks 
had been made. Total price was to be 
$300,000. 

Then he borrowed $30,000 from John Rob- 
erts, whom he described as “a friend of 
mine,” an old associate in the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Co. deal, and with that paid 
back Mr. Walker. Mr. Walker later got some 
common stock when the corporation was 
formed. 

With a plant in hand he tried to finance 
his munitions dream by a complicated stock 
deal involving 200,000 shares of Willys-Over- 
land stock, with some $500,000. That fell 
through, with a loss to the owners of the 
Willys-Overland shares of $20,000, and Mr. 
Cohen sought straight investors. 

He testified they were: 

Frank McHale, Democratic National Com- 
mitteman for Indiana, $25,000. 
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Charles Griffiths, New York 
$10,000. 

W. Orgill, Cleveland lawyer, $12,500. 

John Roberts, head of the Capone brewery, 
$40,000. 

That made $87,500. Mr. Cohen testified he 
paid off the rest to the Willys-Overland 
stock owners ($42,500) though he never 
actually specified the amount of money he 
did pay them. 

For that, he said, each got preferred stock 
of face value equal to the sum he invested, 
and in addition the common stock of Em- 
pire Ordnance Corp. was divided among them 
as a bonus, Mr. Cohen and his family getting 
45 percent. 

So Empire Ordnance was up, from an orig- 
inal $5,000 to a total paid-in capital of 
£130,000, according to Mr. Cohen's sworn 
statement, which was all the capital it had. 

TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS IN WAR ORDERS 

Then it landed some $20,000,000 in con- 
tracts for munitions for the British Gov- 
ernment, got $5,000,000 cash in advance to- 
ward the order—and Empire was in busi- 
ness. 

Within a year it owned, besides the main 
company at Philadelphia: 

The West Pittston Iron Works, West Pitts- 
ton, Pa., which processed armor for tanks; 

The Wissahicken Tool Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, which made recoil mechanisms for 
75-millimeter guns; 

The Wilkes-Barre Carriage Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., which made mounts for 75-milli- 
meter tank cannon; 

Schuykill Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
which overhauled and repaired Navy guns; 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
100-year-old locomotive factory; 

The Manayunk Forging Co., Philadelphia, 
which made forgings for gun tubes; 

The Roxboro Steel Co., Philadelphia, which 
made steel alloy ingots; 

The Ordnance Instrument Corp., Brook- 
lyn, which made optics for telescopic sights 
and fire-control instruments. 

In about 18 months, according to Mr, 
Cohen’s sworn testimony, the Empire asso- 
ciates had run their $130,000 up to $6,000,- 
000 or $7,000,000 in assets. It also had debts 
of about $1,000,000 less than that. 

So, in net corporate assets, if Mr. Cohen’s 
testimony was true, his own $42,500 had 
grown to about $450,000, and the investments 
of the other associates proportionately ac- 
cording to their stock holdings. 

In addition, Empire had $5,000,000 in cash, 
advanced by the British Government as a 
down payment on guns that were still to be 
made. 

And Empire held more $34,000,000 
in war contracts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following poem from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Our WONDERFUL AMERICA 

Where else on earth can people speak of 
how they really feel; where else can average 
folks like us procure a better deal; where 
can we worship as we choose, no matter what 
our choice; and what other great government 
gives everyone a voice; where else can people 


live without the slightest bit of fear in 
freedom and tranquillity that are so very 
dear; we are most fortunate to live in such 
a wondrous land where life is what we make 
it and freedom is our helping hand; so if you 
hear someone exclaim they are not satisfied, 
tell them to leave these golden shores and hit 
the other side. 


Labor’s Role in Our Defense Effort and 


in the World Situation = —>)_ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE S 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ConGressionaL Recorp, I include 
herewith an address delivered by Mr. 
A. J. Hayes, international president of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, at the Women’s Nationa] Demo- 
cratic Club, Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 11, 1952: 

Madam Chairman, I am very glad to be 
here to discuss with you some phases of the 
domestic and international situation in 
which members of organized labor and every- 
body else in the United States are involved. 
You asked me to discuss labor’s role in our 
defense effort and in the world situation. 
I am glad to do so, and I believe the inter- 
ests of organized labor and the interests of 
other groups and persons in the world situa- 
tion are sc similar that distinctions are un- 
necessary. I think we can assume that all 
of our interests are tied together in a com- 
mon bond. However, the propaganda against 
organized labor has indicated otherwise, and 
I am glad for the opportunity to attempt to 
clear up resulting misunderstandings. 

All of us want to preserve the American 
way of life for Americans. And most of us 
see in that proposition the necessity for help- 
ing other peoples around the world to pro- 
tect their frontiers against the encroachment 
of international communism which has be- 
come the common enemy of all non-Commu- 
nist countries. We attempt to strengthen 
the non-Communist world to prevent Russia 
from continuing its postwar expansion into 
Europe and Asia and into the American 
Continent. 

In this endeavor, war has already broken 
out in Korea. The United States and some 
other United Nations are in that war. There 
is a danger the Korean conflict will spread. 
There is also a chance that war in which we 
may become involved will break out else- 
where in the world. On the other hand, we 
and the nations allied with us are etriving 
by every means under the sun to stop the 
Korean fighting and to prevent further out- 
break. But we are taking a chance on war. 
The military assistance program, the eco- 
nomic assistance program, and point 4 au- 
thorized in the Mutual Security Act are all 
designed to either prevent or to win war. 

All of these programs functions in the 
foreign field, but they are so directly related 
to our domestic defense activity that the 
two areas cannot intelligently be separated. 
What then is labor’s role in this affair? What 
is the role of every citizen in a time like 
this? I think the answer is: Every man to 
his particular battle station. The danger 
is real, the situation critical. The country 
needs defense materials and it needs a psy- 
chology of defense. 

Now let me digress a moment to empha- 
size the important fundamentals involved 
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in this hot and cold war. This is a new 
kind of war. It is a war of ideology. It is 
a war between what we call democracy and 
what the Russians also call democracy. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a war of ideas, of systems of 
governments, of ways of life. The Russian 
appeal is made exclusively to the working 
classes of the world. All other elements, in- 
situtions, and groups are omitted or attacked 
in the Communist line. 

Thus far in this kind of contest, Russia 
has made far too much progress. Since the 
end of the war the power of the Kremlin 
has spread steadily. It has made progress 
in Europe, in the Middle and Far East of 
Asia, and in Africa. And it has done so in 
the main without open conflict of arms. It 
wins the initial battles with words. People 
in subjected countries are persuaded to turn 
against each other and in the end a native 
Communist government, securely allied with 
Russia, takes over and the iron curtain comes 
down. 

This or any other ideological contest can- 
not be settled by force alone. It can be tem- 
porarily suppressed but in the final settle- 
ment the cause of the trouble has to be 
relieved. In the present world situation we 
are opposed by the agitation of propaganda. 
In order to counter this propaganda, we need 
to understand the world climate in which 
we operate. 

The successes of the Communists emanate 
from the age-old insecurity and biting 
poverty of so many of the world’s people 
whose past culture and governmental sys- 
tems took it for granted that a majority of 
the population was somehow put on earth to 
serve the minority. This minority assumed 
special privileges for its class and arrogated 
unto themselves a superior social position, a 
luxurious economic status and closed their 
eyes and their minds to the wretched poverty 
and human degradation all around them. 

The world’s poverty is not the same every- 
where, I know, but the subject is relative. 
It may seem to our eyes to be less bad in 
Europe than it is in Arab villages, in Africa 
and in China. But western civilization is 
different from that in the East. Therefore, 
the results of social and economic differences 
in, say, Italy, France and such countries 
must be compared with wecter. standards. 

The battleground of the present interna- 
tional conflict is the area of poverty and in- 


‘security of great masses of the people wher- 


ever they may be found. It is so located 
because the Politburo, guiding the Kremlin’s 
policy, directs its attention to the disin- 
herited of the earth, which is the most fertile 
field in which to plant the seeds of com- 
munism. 

Some of those who determine the policy of 
the western democracies, our own Govern- 
ment included, are of course aware of this. 
And it was for this reason that the Marshall 
Plan included economic aid as well as mili- 
tary assistance to the needy nations. That 
factor no doubt accounted for Russia's re- 
fusal to accept such aid for herself and to 
oppose it for others. In the current Mutual 
Security Act there is also included econcmic 
assistance, as well as military help. 

Our foreign-aid programs have also given 
some encouragement to the creation or the 
rebuilding of free-trade unions in the indus- 
trial countries concerned and that, too, is 
designed to assure a wider distribution of 
tle economic results among the people of 
postwar rehabilitation. However, the prog- 
ress in this field is pretty slow because our 
related policy is overly cautious in this re- 
gard. Most competent observers of the 
European scene deplore the snaillike im- 
provements in working-class living condi- 
tions in such countries as France, Italy, and 
Germany compared to the improvement in 
production output. This condition may 
account for the rather startling percentage 
of the voting population of those countries 
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which still support the Communist candi- 
dat2s in municipal as well as national elec- 
tions. Unfortunately, such voters also sup- 
port the Communist line at other points in 
the cold-war battleground. 

When I was in Europe about a year ago 
I had an uneasy feeling that too many of 
those in power of one kind or another are, 
in reality, afraid of the common people. 
I don’t mean afraid for their lives, but 
rather they are afraid to trust the people. 
It appears that in their minds the working 
people are inferior and apart from other 
classes—without qualifications to make deci- 
sions with reference to the establishment cf 
a government. Of course, they don’t say so 
in so many words, but by their actions they 
say it, nevertheless. To this so-called upper- 
c) ss group it appears to be just natural that 
they should receive the lion's share of any 
rehabilitation returns because traditionally 
they always have received the greatest share. 
Far too many of them want to put things 
back where they were before the war. It is 
my judgment they will never succeed in 
doing so, and, for my part, I see no good 


reasons why they should. Germany, France, , 


Italy, and other countries where freedom is 
still possible will never again go back to the 
old order. Unless we succeed in proving that 
a free, democratic form of government is 
better than communism, I am afraid com- 
munism will be imposed in these countries. 
There is great danger that in their blindn«ss 
and fear of workingmen’s natural and legiti- 
mate demands for more equal treatment 
those in the so-called upper classes may set 
up Fascist regimes as bulwarks against com- 
munism, just as was done in Germany and 
Italy and followed elsewhere after the First 
World War. Do you remember the “new 
freedom” and the Fourteen Points of Wood- 
row Wilson’s day and the “four freedoms” 
of President Roosevelt’s Atlantic Charter? 
Well, if the world had taken Wilson’s for- 
mula seriously, there may not have been 
a Second World War, and so dire 4 need, 
25 years after Wilson, for Roosevelt’s simi- 
lar call for freedom. 

These recurring wars for democracy, for 
freedom, tend to illustrate what I meant 
when I said earlier that ideas are not sup- 
pressed permanently by force or compromise 
unless some reasonable measure of freedom 
and economic and social improvements are 
gained with the peace. 

Now let us shift our interest to the United 
States and labor's role in the defense effort. 
I have said you cannot separate the two 
areas because it is the international situation 
which creates the need for our present de- 
fense activity. However, let me try to con- 
centrate on our own domestic situation. 

In my mind the current attitude of Ameri- 
can labor to the war and the defense situa- 
tion is removed from the attitude of working 
men in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa only in 
time and geography. Labor im the United 
States is against the Communist and Fascist 
philosophies because we understand freedom 
and because we also understand democracy. 
No one has to explain or sell democracy to us. 
And even if we cannot define it sufficiently 
to make its meaning clear to other peoples— 
we know what it means. And we do because 
organized labor had so large a part in work- 
ing out the democratic procedure and shap- 
ing the institutions which have given vitality 
and meaning to democracy for the average 
citizen in our Nation. 

This is not the time or place to discuss 
the background history of democracy in the 
United States. However, just a glance back- 
ward a hundred years into our past shows 
clearly that our democracy was not estab- 
lished in one fell swoop by reason of our 
independence from England. Rather, de- 
mocracy had painstakingly to be established 
step by step over the years. And how was it 
developed? By the forces of opposition to 
the status quo which existed. Among the 
opposition forces were the industrial workers. 
It was they who rebelled at the degradation 
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imposed on them by early industry; it was 
they who refused to occupy in our society the 
inferior role which they or their parents or 
grandparents had occupied in the Old World. 
The original meaning of the United States 
was freedom and independence for all men, 
and when industry began to smother that 
freedom it was the American wage-earning 
class which took the definitions in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and applied their 
concepts to industrial employment and to 
the whole framework of American society. 

What has all of this got to do with the 
present day, and the subject before us? It 
has this to do with it: 

The slow, but steady, progress made by the 
organized American workers in industrial re- 
lations, and the same kind of progress made 
by them and other organized liberal forces 
elsewhere have changed the face of the 
United States. They have so improved it 
that the status of wage earners, small-busi- 
ness men, and the average “little people” in 
our country is now held up to similar groups 
the world over as shining testimony in be- 
half of a democratic faith. 

In the cold war the western democracies 
have to defend with countermeasures their 
society from the attacking propaganda of 
the Kremlin. (That’s what the Voice of 
America is about.) In the United States 
there is actually very little danger from such 
attacks. We of labor feel that the United 
States is as much our country as it is any- 
one’s country. We've helped considerably 
to make it and we share equally with all 
others the prime responsibility to defend it. 
Therefore, our role in the defense effort is 
obvious. 

Now let me lump organized labor in with 
everybody else in the country and say all of 
us together must provide the materials nec- 
essary adequately to defend the United States 
in this world-wide controversy. 

We are providing them, too. The produc- 
tion machinery is under way and we will 
make the grade. 

There has been disagreement in this phase 
during the past year centered around the 
restrictions on the economy which a cli- 
mate of war makes necessary. Organized la- 
bor has been at the forefront of the contro- 
versy. I refer to price controls, wage sta- 
bilization, the allowable profit margin, and 
the tax structure. The arguments have been 


* concerned with such topics as: Which class 


of citizens will bear the brunt of the in- 
evitable inconveniences, the red tape, the 
irritations which go with Government con- 
trols? Who will pay the bill? Shall any 
group be favored, given special considera- 
tions? Shall any of us be permitted to take 
advantage of our special skills, our special 
industry, or our essential plant? Shall any 
of us get this extra treatment and profits 
because of the pressing defense needs? 

Unfortunately it is true that there are 
manufacturing firms of fabulous strength 
and business “ms of similar status which 
are more thar -1) (ng to arrogate unto them- 
selves in this ‘uation rewards which they 
would not dream of expecting in a normal 
economy. And their point of view is amply 
reflected in the present Congress. 

All you have to do to check that is to 
examine the record of the Congress with re- 
spect to legislation affecting these matters. 
Look at the current price structure, the pro- 
visions of defense contracts and the loop- 
holes and discriminatory features of the tax 
laws. For one glaring example note the 
Capehart amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

I’m sure I do not have to point out to an 
audience of women that price regulations 
have not prevented the price of practically 
everything we purchase, and especially food 
items, from rising. The fact of the matter 
is that the leeway in the regulations permits 
sellers to apply a legal price which is higher 
than some of them charge. Prices on basic 
living necessities are the highest in history. 





And so are the prices paid by Uncle Sam to 
private industry for military supplies. All 
of these high prices are, of course, reflected 
in the profits of business and industry. As 
a result there never has been a time for 
owners when the return for effort and invest- 
ment in manufacturing and in the business 
structure was so great. 

I have previously indicated I do not draw 
a distinction in the situation between the 
interests of labor and the interest of the 
general public. And as the trade unions 
have protested and objected to the course of 
events in the defense set-up and to so many 
of the actions of Congress in relation to it, 
our concern has been for the average citizen's 
welfare as well as in behalf of the member- 
ship of trade-unions. 

Our protests have been responsible for 
modifying some of the most harmful aspects 
of the Defense Act’s administration, but the 
act itself is so drawn that basic flaws in 
the current defense economy cannot be over- 
come by a more liberal administrative atti- 
tude. 

As we throw our opposition against cer- 
tain phases of the defense measures, it does 
not mean we are opposing defense. We will 
continue to attempt to influence the shaping 
of Government policy in these matters. I 
believe any honest person will admit that 
plain people—our working population— 
gain most from democracy and freedom. 
Therefore we have most at stake when free- 
dom and democracy are threatened. For 
this reason, we are ready always to defend it 
against any foreign power—or against those 
within our own country who interpret its 
meaning to advance their own selfish in- 
terests. 

As I close, let me add this note of warn- 
ing: This is not the time in world history 
to weaken democracy where it now exists. 
Within its meaning of a government system, 
of a way of life, lies the only hope for free 
people ir the present world tragedy. 

Most assuredly vhis is not the time for the 
reaction of old to reassert itself and climb 
back into power out of its own wreckage in 
the old world. And just assuredly it is not 
the time in America for a similar process to 
take place. 

Our Nation is attempting to understand 
and play the role of world leadership which 
international events and our natural re- 
sources have placed upon us. In such a role 
we cannot turn backward in our course. As 
for labor, we certainly will continue our ef- 
forts to keep America true to its democratic 
ideals at home. Abroad, organized labor is 
emerging as the dominant segment of so- 
ciety most qualified to develop a democratic 
rather than a dictatorial form of govern- 
ment to lead war-weary people into the 
future. American labor is assisting inter- 
national labor in this regard and that too 
is American foreign aid; because America is 
@ progressive country. It is a common 
people’s achievement in the history of gov- 
ernments. Labor wants equality of treat- 
ment in the defense effort and in required 
sacrifice. And in the end we want peace 
throughout the world and freedom and in- 
dependence for all mankind. 
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a bill approved by the Legislature of the 
State of California on March 25, 1853. 

Alameda County has had one of the 
most rapid growths and will soon be the 
second county in population in the State 
of California. 

As the home of the University of Cali- 
fornia, it has long been recognized as the 
cultural center in the State. 

Col. N. W. Armstrong, a native of Ala- 
meda County, has written the first in- 
stallment of a brief history of our county 
that I take pleasure in preserving by in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. It 
follows: 


ALAMEDA County Wit Soon BE 
100 Years OLD 


(By N. W. Armstrong, development secretary 
of Alameda County) 


It is not too early for those interested in 
commemorating the one-hundredth birthday 
of Alameda County to be giving some 
thought to planning a party or celebration. 

Alameda County, California’s second larg- 
est and wealthiest, and boasting the second 
largest public-school enrollment, has shown 
a continual growth since its creation in 1853. 

In March the legislature passed a bill 
creating Alameda County and 2 days later 
the Governor signed the bill, it being March 
25, 1853. The legislature was meeting in 
Benecia, Solano County, that year. 

A commission of five citizens of the newly 
created county was named to conduct an 
election in May 1853, at which time the 
required officials were elected. Alvarado 
(New Haven) Union City was selected as the 
county seat for the newly created county. 

Immediately upon being named a separate 
governmental agency and divorced from the 
Contra Costa and Santa Clara Counties, 
Alameda County started expanding in popu- 
lation, wealth, and industry. 

Washington Township was the center of 
activity. People from all parts of the county 
traveled to the new county seat where all 
official business was transacted. 

Already the wealth of the land had been 
proven by the bumper crops that‘were pro- 
duced by such pioneers as Messrs. Beard and 
Horner and others who had faith in this 
section of the State. 

Henry C. Smyth, legislator from Santa 
Clara County, was the real champion of 
Alvarado becoming the county seat. A man 
named Carpenter from Contra Costa County 
tried without success to have Oakland, then 
a town of some consequence, selected. 
Smith resided in Alvarado and was one of 
the State’s outstanding citizens. The first 
court called for the new county was held on 
the second floor of Smith’s store in the new 
county seat. 

As a result of the first county-wide elec- 
tion the following persons were declared 
elected: 

A. M. Crane, county judge; A. M. Church, 
county clerk; A. N. Broder, sheriff; W. H. 
Combs, district attorney; J. S. Marston, 
treasurer; H. A. Higley, surveyor; W. W. 
Brier, superintendent of schools; William 
H. Chamberlain, coroner; George W. Goucher, 
assessor; and Joseph S. Watkins, public ad- 
ministrator. 

Two years later the first board of super- 
visors was selected and townships designated. 
There were six townships named as follows: 
Contra Costa, Oakland, Eden, Clinton, Wash- 
ington, and Murray. Personnel comprising 
the first board of supervisors included Henry 
C. Smith, father of the county; J. W. 
Dougherty, S. D. Taylor, J. L. Sanford, and 
James Millington. For the ensuing 22 years 
the supervisors were selected annually. A 
man named F. K. Shattuck appeared to be 
the dean of the group during that period of 
time. 

Later two additional townships were 
created, to be known as Brooklyn and Ala- 
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meda. 
seat. 

Mention should, of course, be made of the 
colorful Spaniards who inhabited the area 
that became Alameda County long before 
the county actually became part of the State 
set-up. Names like Peralta, Vallejo, Soto, 
Estudillo, Alviso, and Amador stand out as 
leaders and whose names this day are closely 
identified with the county. 

There were a few Americans in the territory 
that was to become the new county of Ala- 
meda in 1853. Robert Livermore was the 
first settler of prominence. He had been a 
sailor aboard a British sailing vessel and de- 
cided to take his chances in the new world. 
He located in a valley that today carries his 
name. Livermore made friends with the 
Spaniards and acquired considerable land. 
The Digger Indians at Mission San Jose were 
plentiful and scattered throughout the 
county. The Indians, many who became 
civilized under the leadership of the padres, 
who had established Mission San Jose in 
1797, proved good workers. J. W. Kottinger, 
Nathaniel Greene Patterson, and Charley 
Zimmerman were probably the best-known 
Americans. Mention of several immigrants 
from Ireland including Dougherty, Fallon, 
and Murray must be made. Dougherty Sta- 
tion, now better known as Dublin, was a 
gathering place for cattlemen and va- 
queroes—Alisal became Pleasanton and 
Mountain House a cattle and sheep head- 
quarters. 

Don Vallejo’s flour mill at the mouth of 
the Alameda Creek was a flourishing indus- 
try when the county became a separate sub- 
division of government. His only competi- 
tion at that time was the Beard and Horner 
steam flour mill in Alvarado. 

Three pupils comprised the entire student 
body of College School opened in Oakland 
in June 1853. This institution later became 
the world famous University of California. 
It was Dr. Henry Durant that saw a future 
in this county for higher education. 

Centers of population in the earlier and 
struggling days of Alameda County included 
San Lorenzo (Squattersville); Alisal, now 
Pleasanton; San Leandro, Clinton, Oakland, 
Harrisburg and other hamlets, some of which 
died out, others that eventually grew into 
sizable communities. 

So it is believed that a celebration typical 
of the importance of Alameda County should 
be considered at this time to be staged in 
1953. 


Brooklyn later became the county 


Pinch-Penny Policy Risky on Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger: 


PincH-PENNY Po.icy RIskKy ON ‘AIR Force 


(By United States Senator Marcaret CHAsE 
SmirTH) 


WasHINGTON.—I hope that the judgment 
of President Truman on the strength and 
size of our Air Force is better today than it 
was back in 1949. That was proved beyond 
any doubt to be very poor, He refused at 
that time to approve the increase in size for 
the Air Force that Congress has voted. Now 
in 1952 he has cut the budget of the Air 
Force drastically and ordered it to cut its 
peak monthly aircraft production goal by 
one-fourth. 
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I have long felt that the national security 
is greatly tied up with air power. But in 
being an advocate of air power I have not 
gone to the extremes that some Air Force 
zealots have who believe that the Army and 
the Navy should be relegated to minor posi- 
tions in our defense team. 

Yet, I have felt that pinching pennies on 
the Air Force, particularly on planes, is ex- 
tremely risky to our national security. Back 
in 1949 I went to Senator Elmer Thomas, who 
at that time was the head of the Senate con- 
ferees in the meetings concerning Air Force 
legislation. A Senate group was conferring 
with the House to iron out differences as to 
what should be the size of the Air Force. 
The House had passed a bill for a 70-group 
Air Force but the Senate, with the exception 
of a losing handful of us who voted for a 
70-group, acceded to the wishes of President 
Truman and cut the figure to 48-group. The 
matter then went to conference where the 
House conferees stood firm for 70 groups and 
the Senate conferees stood firm for 48 groups. 

After there had been a deadlock between 
the Senate and House conferees for several 
weeks, I went to Senator Thomas and urged 
him to get the Senate conferees to give in to 
the House conferees and agree to a 70-group 
Air Force. I don’t know that I contributed 
anything to the final result but the conferees 
did agree on 70 groups. The bill then went 
to the President and he signed it. But then 
in complete defiance of Congress, he ordered 
impounded all funds for the Air Force above 
a 48-group Air Force, thus imposing his own 
will against the will of Congress. 

You know what happened not long after 
that to make the President look pretty bad 
on this issue. Korea exploded and then the 
President came to Congress asking to in- 
crease the size of the Air Force above the 70- 
group size he had shortly before defied. 

Now in 1952 he is cutting down the Air 
Force again. Official reason given for his ac- 
tion is that the world situation is improved 
so much that there is less danger of Russia 
starting war within the near future than 
there was before and that on the basis of 
his information we can take a calculated risk 
of cutting down on the Air Force program. 

I would be the first to admit that the Pres- 
ident has more information on which to base 
his decision than I. But he also had more 
information when he said a few days before 
Korea that we were nearer peace than since 
the end of World War II. 

I hope he Knows what he is doing—more 
than he did in 1949. 


Low Standard of Public Morals 


/ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


/ oF } 
A HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL Nv 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the low standard of public morals, I 
include herewith one in the series which 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 18, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Bishop Ivan L. Holt, of the 
Methodist Church, St. Louis; Leonard J. 
Dierker, superintendent of education of 
Lutheran schools, western district of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri synod; Philip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, 
St. Louis Public Schools; and United 
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States Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine to bring our Nation back from 
the low standard of morals to which it 
has fallen. 


Hout, Dierxer, Hickey, SMIrH COMMENTS ON 
Morats—NeEED FoR AN AROUSED PUBLIC 
Optnton STRESSED 
(Following are the contributions of Bishop 

Ivan Lee Holt, of the Methodist Church; 

Leonard J. Dierker, superintendent of educa- 

tion of Lutheran schools, western district of 

the Lutheran Church, Missouri synod; 

Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruc- 

tion, St. Louis public schools; and United 

States Senator Margaret Chase Smith to the 

Globe-Democrat symposium on moral de- 

cay:) 

Mr. E. LANsING Ray, 

Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Ray: In discussing the moral sit- 
uation in our Nation, it is much easier to 
describe the symptoms than it is to prescribe 
the remedy. It is also easier to condemn 
a few individuals who have sinned than to 
assess the responsibility for their wrong- 
doing. 

It is my conviction that many are respon- 
sible for the situation who deplore it. Ina 
similar situation years ago, a prophet of 
Israel insisted that you can never have the 
right kind of world without a continuous 
emphasis on better living. 

A community can never be what it ought 
to be unless the church in its midst is con- 
tinually calling the people to a recognition 


of their obligations to God and their fellow . 


men. It is very easy to slip unless one is 
frequently reminded of these obligations. 

The church can do a far better job in the 
Nation if it has the support of the so-called 
leading citizens. If these citizens do not 
support it and yet criticize it for failure to 
lift the moral level, those who fail to support 
the church are surely to blame. 


DISHONESTY IN ATHLETICS 


In the athletic situation, it is the alumni 
of our colleges who are responsible for the 
dishonesty of some of the athletes. De- 
manding a winning team, they are willing 
to put up money to secure players. The 
whole athletic situation thus has passed out 
of the control of college authorities. 

No one enjoys a good football game more 
than I do. But with gambling, the lavish 
spending of money has created an atmos- 
phere in which it is exceedingly difficult for 
individual players to remain honest. 

Naturally, one would insist upon more eth- 
ical teaching in our schools and colleges, but 
that failure is not so pronounced as the 
failure of idealism in the lives of many lead- 
ing businessmen who are active as alumni. 

The situation is so widespread that many 
of us are responsible for the failures. I re- 
joice that newspapers are emphasizing the 
need of a moral crusade. Let the church and 
the home and the school join with them be- 
cause a nation’s decay usually results from 
failures in the inner life rather than from 
defeats by a powerful enemy. 

Cordially yours, 
Ivan Lee Hott. 


Dear Mr. Ray: The clarion call of the 
Globe-Democrat editorial for a return to day- 
by-day practice of old time religion and re- 
spect for God’s moral law points in the right 
direction. 

Government in city, State, and Nation can 
be a powerful ally to good morals when it 
cracks down swiftly and forcefully upon 
crime and corruption wherever and when- 
ever it rears its ugly head. It needs to sup- 
port those who fearlessly and courageously 
convict fraud and deception in high places or 
low. 

Men in public office need to remember that 
government is not an end in itself but an 
agency for the welfare of all its constituents. 
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Government office is a position of public trust 
of the first order. Turned about, the practice 
for machine and power politics to perpetuate 
itself in office by fair means or foul seems 
to become an increasing menace. 

To influence the public toward higher mor- 
als, men in office need to sweep clean first 
of all in front of their own doors. It were 
better to lose an election than to sacrifice 
the principles of honesty and justice. High- 
minded men should permit themselves to be 
drafted for positions of public ‘rust, even if 
that means less salary and income. 

Men of determination and fair minds in 
public office can reduce gambling and vice, 
fraud and corruption to a minimum. They 
cannot do it alone, however. An aroused and 
indignant public is needed to back up honest 
and fearless men in vositions of public trust. 


THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


To the writer, the implications of moral 
responsibility are theological and include 
every one of us. The remedy for low morals 
at all times lies in a return to God. The seer 
of old testified to his nation, “You are de- 
stroying yourself but in God is your help.” 
The same truth is applicable to the people 
of the United States, or any nation, when 
they forsake high moral principles. 

The blessings of the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot become effective in the life of any 
individual or group that refuses to become 
acquainted with the moral law as summar- 


ized in the Ten Commandments, much less 
accepts these the fundamental principles 
to live 


as 
by. No individual and no nation, 
however, can lift itself out of the quagmire 
of sin and iniquity by its own bootstraps. 
Divine intervention and help are imperative. 

It is my opinion that the timely call of the 
Globe-Democrat editorial has done much to 
arouse the public to its spiritual needs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leonarp J. DIERKER. 


Dear Mr. Rar: I have, over a period of 
time, been disturbed about a number of 
problems which are not strictly educational 
in nature and which involve the functions 
of other social agencies. The schools cannot 
isolate themselves from community life and 
action. They are affected by community 


There is evidence, for example, in the re- 
cent and continued court convictions of child 
molesters that this evil has not been com- 
pletely eradicated. Uniawful entry into 
school buildings by both children and adults 
has resulted in malicious destruction of pub- 
lic property and loss of important records. 

Breaking of windows and similar damage 
to school property without punitive meas- 
ures against responsible parents has caused 
needless expense. The constant threat of 
widespread use of narcotics among students 
in other communities has also given me great 
concern. 

JUVENILE GANGSTERISM 

Recently, manifestations of juvenile gang- 
sterism resulting in shooting and wounding 
have appeared in the schools. Possession by 
youngsters of guns and knives indicates a 
flouting of law and an increasing disregard 
for social welfare. 

The general problem was formally brought 
to the attention of our school principals at 
a recent meeting. As a result of the discus- 
sion, I deemed it desirable to make a more 
thorough study of the problem. 

I have, therefore, appointed an investigat- 





the measures which may be suggested for a 
positive and aggressive program of correc- 
tion. 

I therefore expect to inform you from time 
to time of the reports and recommendations 
of this committee in order that we may 
move constructively and forcefully with your 
support to reduce these disturbances of our 
community life. 

Sincerely yours, : 
Pur J. HICKEY. 

Dear Mr. Ray: In response to your request 
of what can be done and is being done to 
bring the Nation back from the low standard 
of morals to which it has fallen, I would pre- 
fer not to bring politics into the matter— 
particularly what might be interpreted as 
partisan politics—for the matter is far too 
serious and grave for that. 

But I couldn't truthfully answer and give 
you my opinion without injecting politics 
into the matter. Republicans do not have 
a monopoly on morality, and the Democrats 
do not have a monopoly in our history on 
corruption in Government. 

But there is great contrast between how 
the present Democratic President has re- 
acted to corruption and immorality in Gov- 
ernment during his administration, and how 
Republican President Coolidge reacted to the 
Harding scandal 

Republican President Coolidge displayed 
an immediate and intense sensitivity to ex- 
posed corruption and he acted promptly by 
directing a full investigation conducted on 
a bipartisan basis by Democratic as well as 
Republican investigators he appointed. In 
prompt manner the facts were obtained, and 
at least one Republican was tried and sent 
to jail. 

Not so with the present Democratic Presi- 
dent. In sharp contrast, he has condoned 
and defended his close official associates in 
their questionable conduct, and he has 
flaunted indifference to, and castigation of, 
congressional investigators exposing the im- 
morality and corruption in Government. 

FIVE PERCENTERS 

I remember his reaction to the five-per- 
center and deep-freeze revelations brought 
out by the Senate investigations subcom- 
mittee when I was a member of that sub- 
committee in 1949. 

I remember his calling the Fulbright re- 
port on the RFC “asinine.” I have seen how 
long it took the tax scandals to get any re- 
action out of him—and a reaction that took 
on political overtones, as after he conferred 
with the present Democratic national chair- 
man, the Democratic national chairman 
made a public statement saying that corrup- 
tion would not be an issue in the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

I expressed myself on the subject of the 
former Democratic national chairman, Mr. 
William Boyle, and his associates, Young, 
Siskind, and Hanlon, in speeches that I made 
in the Senate on September 14, 1951, and 
September 18, 1951. 

At this writing, the Democratic President 
has done nothing of any consequence in lift- 
ing morals in government except to talk and 
promise—and his talk and promises are really 
an attempt to set up a political defense for 
1952. 

I have made observations about the op- 
posing political party—but they are obser- 
vations that must be made in answer to your 
question, because it is easy to see how the 
example set by the President of the United 
States has literally encouraged attitudes of 
cynicism and indifference to morality and 
ethics by too many Americans in and out 
of government. 

If a collegiate basketball player can see 
White House aids dealing in deep freezes, 
mink coats, and expense-paid luxury vaca- 
tions given by seekers of influence—if he 
can see the President of the United States 
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so lacking in mora! sensitivity as to condone 
and defend such acts and exhibit difference 
to their implications—then is it any wonder 
that some collegiate basketball player may 
conclude that if the President of the United 
States thinks there is nothing wrong in 
White House workers accepting deep freezes, 
mink coats, and expense-paid luxury vaca- 
tions from peddlers of influence, then he 
might as well accept several hundred dollars 
from a gambler to use his influence on the 
outcome of a basketball game in which he is 
playing. 
PRESIDENT’S EXAMPLE 

If political appointees in the Department 
of Justice, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and other Government agencies see the 
Presidential aids getting their deep freezes, 
mink coats, and expense-paid luxury vaca- 
tions still being defended and retained by 
the President, then is it any wonder if some 
of those more removed from the White House 
think. “If the boys in the White House can 
get away with it, why can't I? The Presi- 
dent seems to think it is all right and will 
not crack down on anyone.” 

Is it any wonder that so many American 
people have become so lacking in sensitivity 
to public morality when they see their Presi- 
dent setting the example of reaction that he 
has? 

There are two basic things that must be 
done. One is political—the electorate vot- 
ing in a new regime and taking the White 
House away from the Democrats and giving 
it to the Republicans so that they will have 
a chance to clean house in Washington. A 
new broom is needed to sweep clean—and 
not merely another Democratic broom with 
merely a new handle in someone other than 
Mr. Truman. 

The other is much deeper than politics. 
It goes right into every American home. It 
is the necessity for the American peovle 
themselves to have greater sensitivity to the 
low state of morals. The American peop'e 
must get mad enough to do something about 
it. So far they haven't. So far the Presi- 
dent hasn’t—and if he does, it will be too 
late. Only the Congress has been doing 
something through its investigations. 

That brings us back to the basic trouble. 
The President of the United States himself 
has set the tone for the lack of sensitivity 
to public immorality and corruption. We 
need a new President who will have greater 
sensitivity and action. 

Sincerely yours. 
. MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


Lithuanian In ence Se 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 4 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI % 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixteenth day of February is celebrated 
by the Lithuanians everywhere as inde- 
pendence day, similar to our own Fourth 
of July. 

It is therefore fitting and proper that 
we pause today to consider the plight 
of that gallant nation. 

Lithuania is an old nation, with a glori- 
ous history dating back to the second 
century. Its liberation and independ- 
ence was proclaimed on February 16, 
1918, after centuries of subjugation by 
the Russian regime. It commenced a 
policy of peace with all neighbors and 


a democratic policy of progressive social 
reform and tolerance. Despite this, 
Lithuania was invaded in 1940 by the 
Russians who have since that time con- 
ducted a reign of terror and oppression. 

Lithuania is one of the victims of So- 
viet injustice and rapacity. As such, 
Lithuania, together with the other Baltic 
States, has become the focal point of the 
issue between right and might, between 
freedom and slavery, between American 
policy of peace and the Soviet policy of 
aggression. If this issue will be deter- 
mined in favor of right and freedom, 
containment and peace could be expect- 
ed for some time to come; if it is de- 
termined in favor of might and slavery, 
further expansions and aggrandizements 
would follow—world war III would be 
inevitable. Therefore, the determina- 
tion of the case of Lithuania will indi- 
cate the superiority of either right or 
might—of peace or war. It is to be 
hoped that right will prevail over 
might—that Lithuania's freedom will be 
restored. 


Edwards Irks the Daily News 


a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS } 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Federation News of 
February 2, 1952. The Federation News 
is published weekly by the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, Chicago, IIl. 


Epwarps IRKS THE DalILy News 


The Chicago Daily News last Tuesday lam- 
basted Frank Edwards, A. F. of L. commenta- 
tor heard on Station WCFL at 9 p.m. The 
News refers to a letter to the editor from A 
Worker—typical of the crop that’s been fed 
Voice of the People columns recently. A 
Worker might be a high-priced press agent 
grinding someone’s ax—and we're betting on 
that angle because of some of the letter’s 
language. -* 

This anonymous listener to Frank Ed- 
wards says: “I suggest also fellow workers 
read the Taft-Hartley Act and you will find 
you are protected, not hurt, by it, with such 
provisions as accounting for union funds 
once a year and secret elections.” 

Now we've read the Taft-Hartley Act at 
least six times—and can’t recommend it as 
good reading to anyone. In the commerce 
clearing house book on the law, the act itself 
takes up 26 pages, but it takes the legal 
eagles 91 pages to attempt to explain it. 
And since the law was passed on June 23, 
1947, there have been literally thousands of 
pages of interpretations—many- contradict- 
ing earlier decisions of the Nationa] Labor 
Relations Board and the courts. 

It’s true that the law requires annual 
statements of union finances, but we've been 
reading union publications for 20 years—and 
long before 1947 practically every union 
was telling its members where their money 
went. 

A Worker evidently found something in 
the Taft-Hartley Act that isn't in our copy, 
for we can't find any reference to secret elec- 
tions. However, Taft-Hartley Act isn’t the 
issue here. 
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The Daily News editorial says “Most lis- 
teners discount the language of labor and 
understand that extreme accusations are 
traditional.” 

The Daily News isn’t listening when Ed- 
wards points out the dangers of the mil- 
lionaire’s amendment to the Constitution 
that would place a 25-percent limit on in- 
come taxes, and put the burden of supply- 
ing the country’s revenues on low-paid peo- 
ple through a Federal sales tax. The News 
ignores Edwards’ courageous campaigns to 
defeat the Kerr bill, which would have 
boosted everybody’s gas bills. The News 
wasn’t tuned in to Edwards when he ex- 
posed Communist tricks to take over unions. 

And they didn't hear Edwards’ campaigns 
to raise funds for flood relief or clothes for 
Korean children or help people in ghost 
towns ignored by the Daily News, and every 
other commentator on the air. 

The editorial says that in labor’s language, 
a “Fascist beast” is somebody “who speaks 
disrespectfully of Franklin Roosevelt.” 
That's reporting at its worst. We've fol- 
lowed every A. F. of L. paper for many years, 
listened to practically all of Frank Edwards’ 
broadcasts, and never read or heard the 
term “Fascist beast’ there. 

We have, however, seen the Fascist-beast 
term applied to A. F. of L. President William 
Green in the Communist press. That term 
has never been applied to the people who 
decide policy of the Chicago Daily News, 
certainly not by any A. F. of L. spokesman or 
writer. 

It’s too bad that the Daily News’ editorial 
writer's desk is up in the ivory tower at 400 
West Madison Street. The News has a com- 
petent and well-informed man covering la- 
bor. He might have straightened out the 
rank demagogy and flagrant distortions in 
Tuesday's editorial. 

Meanwhile, your best answer to the Daily 
News’ attack on Frank Edwards and organ- 
ized labor is this: Get your friends and 
neighbors to tune him in on station WCFL 
at 9 p. m., Monday through Friday. And 
you'll spread labor’s good word by getting 


them to subscribe to the Federation News, 
too. 


MacArthur Cheated Out of Victory 
(Stratemeyer) 


S7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
Sunday, February 17, 1952: 
Mac CHEATED OvuT or VICTORY 


MEYER) —OpporTUNITY Lost, 
Sars 


(STRATE- 
GENERAL 


(By Lowell Limpus) 

OrLanpno, Fra., February 16.—Belief that 
General MacArthur could have won the Kor- 
ean war easily if Washington had permitted 
him to do so was expressed here today by the 
expert best qualified to know and judge the 
facts. 

Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, until re- 
cently commander of all United Nations air 
forces in Korea, declared flatly in an inter- 
view that General MacArthur would have de- 
cisively defeated the Chinese Reds had his 
superiors followed his advice and let him 
alone. The veteran airman added, however, 
that the opportunity for such a smashing 
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victory—without heavy losses—no longer 
exists. Washington frittered it away long 
ago, he said. 

BREAKS LONG SILENCE 

Breaking the long silence imposed upon 
him by military regulations until his retire- 
ment a short time ago, the former commander 
in chief of the Far East Air Forces explained: 

“We could have crossed the Yalu River at 
the right time. I had the planes, and the 
boys were anxious to cut loose. General Mac- 
Arthur wanted to let me go. We had control 
of the air and practically no opposition ex- 
cept some antiaircraft fire. 

“We were prepared to pulverize the Com- 
munist airdromes, supply lines, and depots 
s0 completely that they never could have 
moved any large number of troops or equip- 
ment southward. They'd never have gotten 
near the thirty-eighth parallel again. Mac- 
Arthur ‘ead a complete victory within his 
graep, if chey had given him the green light, 
and supported him reasonably.” 

MAC CALLED BEST BOSS 

The war-hardened Stratemeyer, who was 
relieved of his command after a heart attack, 
described MacArthur as “the best boss I ever 
worked for, and one of the greatest command- 
ers of all time.” 

He gave almost equally high praise to Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, whose air forces he com- 
manded after MacArthur’s relief. But he 
carefully pointed out his belief that Ridgway 
no longer has the chance to win the war 
which MacArthur had back in 1950. 

The general's retirement marked the end 
of almost 37 years’ service. He was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1915, in the same 
class with Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, 
McNarney, and Van Fleet, all of whom have 
been close friends. He went into the Air 
Corps in 1916, and became a bomber pilot. 
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OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Ramsay D. Potts, Jr.: 

Tue AToMic ILLUSION 
(By Ramsay D. Potts, Jr.) 

The fall of 1943 was a dark and dismal 
time during the operations of the Eighth Air 
Force. The morale of bomber crews had 
sunk to a dangerous low as a result of heavy 
losses suffered on m'ssions deep into enemy- 
held territory. In the middle of November, 
the bomber group for which I was operations 
officer had just returned to England from a 
special mission to North Africa. With two 
other Eighth Air Force B-24 groups we had 
participated in an attack on the Messer- 


near Vienna. This had been a 
tration, made without 

Luftwaffe, alerted to 

stroyed more than half of one of our 
and inflicted considerable damage on 
other two. Several missions of this 

had had a dampening effect on our spirits, 
and we were ready for any respite from dif- 
ficult operations. 

In this mood we welcomed the field order 
we received the evening of November 15, 
1943. It directed us to attack the next day 
the Vemork power station and electrolysis 
plant at Rjukan, Norway. This is almost 


directly west of Oslo about halfway between 
Oslo and the Atlantic coast. This looked like 
the break we were waiting for, for it obvi- 
ously involved only a shallow penetration 
and few prospects of fighter opposition. At 
the same time, we were puzzled by the target. 
Why were we attacking a power plant in 
Norway when there were so many critical 
targets in Germany itself? 

In the lower echelons we never discovered 
the answer until after the war. Then we 
found that the Germans had been attempt- 
ing to make “heavywater” at Rjukan as one 
of the components of the German atomic 
research program. Today this has perti- 
nence in assessing the nature and magnitude 
of the Russian program, for many German 
scientists are being used on Russian atomic 
research and development projects. The 
knowledge the Germans gained in the experi- 
ments at Rjukan and elsewhere has been 
used since 1945 by the Russians to create 
their atomic capability. 

The rate of production of atomic weapons 
in any country depends in the final analysis 
upon the magnitude of that country’s pro- 
grams. But the scale of effort is in turn 
limited by certain factors over which no 
country has as yet complete control. In the 
case of Russia the scale and scope of her 
atomic energy programs should be the maxi- 
mum possible within the limits of resource 
availability because the Soviets are under 
the most pressing compulsion to achieve an 
atomic weapons capability in relationship to 
the United States, and in addition must see 
in atomic energy a source of power which 
could enable her to close more rapidly the 
vast gap now existing in electric energy 
production between the USSR and the United 
States. 

The magnitude of the Russian effort and 
the results which they can hope to obtain 
from atomic energy seem to depend upon 
three factors: 

The use which the Soviet can make of 
new techniques. 

The uranium ore supplies available. 

The electric power which Russia can al- 
locate to these projects. 

Much of the information available on these 
three factors, which limit and govern the 
Russian program, is classified. There is, 
however, a great deal of published material 
from which reasonable deductions can be 
drawn, without having access to any other 
sources. 

Let us first examine the likelihood that 
Russian will use new techniques. 

One of our atomic illusions has been that 
the Russians must of necessity follow the 
same lines in their atomic energy work as 
we. This is the Dasis upon which most of 
the published American estimates of Rus- 
sian capabilities are made. This could be 
true, but if by proceeding in these channels, 
the Russians would run into tight limita- 
tions imposed by resource and raw materials 
restrictions, then it would be more sensible 
from the Russian standpoint to work dili- 
gently on other techniques where available 
hcussian resources promise to permit a wider 
scope for large-scale development. 
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achieved, the amount of natural ursnium 
required for a given amount of power may 
be neduced over a hundredfold.” 

It is on just such methods that we might 
expect the Russians to be concentrating 
their effort. 

But this could not be so, we are told, be- 
cause the Politburo does not allow its scien. 
tists and engineers the academic freedom 
necessary to achieve significant results in 
any new field. It is widely believed that the 
Russians must of necessity, because of the 
nature of their dictatorial system, always lag 
behind the Unite“ States in technical and 
scientific work. 

Undoubtedly, much of the research and 
development work within the Soviet Union 
is controlled by the objectives of the regime, 
and in some fields scientific discoveries may 
be quashed because they are at variance 
with the dogmas of Soviet Communist 
theory. 

There are, however, some interesting bits of 
evidence on this point which should be 
pondered and considered. 

In 1943 the Russian physicist and engineer, 
Peter Kapitsa, delivered a lecture before the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in which he dis- 
cussed the organization and aims of science 
in Soviet Russia. The Institute of Physics, 
which Kapitsa headed, had a complicated fi- 
nancial system which he strenuously opposed 
and which was finally changed at his in- 
sistence. In his debates with the Commis- 
sariat of Finance, he said that he had written 
asking: “Why, when you consider a scientific 
job, do you want to know the cost of ap- 
paratus or the material used in it? If a 
scientific job has produced considerable re- 
sults, its value is not comparable with the 
material expenditure on it. The money cost 
of scientific work is not comparable with its 
cultural value.” Kapitsa finally had his way, 
and obtained the widest measure of au- 
tonomy in directing the Institute of Physics 
and in controlling its expenditures. He was 
able, of course, to obtain this freedom only 
by the intervention and agreement of the 
Council of Commissars. 

By contrast, can anyone imagine the Bu- 
reau of the Budget relinquishing its right to 
scrutinize and control the finances of any 
United States Government organization 
which spends large sums of the taxpayers’ 
money? 

The picture one should get of Soviet science 
and engineering is rather different from the 
commonly accepted view that it is wither- 
ing under the dead hand of Soviet dictator- 
ship and bureaucracy. 

As one indication of the emphasis on 
science in the Soviet Union, and Soviet poli- 
cies in this sphere as compared with United 
States policies, the following quotation from 
the September 1951 issue of Fortune Maga- 
zine is pertinent: 

“There is a present shortage of some 60,000 
engineers [in the United States]. 

“Industry needs some 30,000 engineers a 
year for normal replacement and growth. 

“Production of engineering graduates is 
tapering off from 25,000 in 1952 to a possible 
low of 12,000 in 1954, 

“By 1954, if present draft policies still pre- 
vail, only 6,000 new engineers and scientists 
may be available to industry. 

“While industrial research and develop- 
ment have increased nearly 500 percent in 
10 years, and Government research even 
more, the number of United States scien- 
tists and engineers has barely doubled. 

“Russia is estimated to be training young 
scientists and technicians at the rate of 
about 100,000 a year.” 

Tt also is worth while to recall the state- 
ment made by Irving Langmuir in One World 
or None, following his return in 1945 from 
the U. 8. S. R. Academy of Science. “They 
{the Russians} have planned a far more 
extensive program in science than is con- 
templated by any other nation,” he said. 
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The Soviets follow with calculated avid- 
ity the scientific and engineering develop- 
ments in countries outside the iron curtain. 
Thus, by one process or another—by buying, 
stealing, capture, or confiscation—they ob- 
tain and incorporate in their own program 
those developments which promise to be use- 
ful. One recent case in point is the British 
Nene engine which the Soviets bought, then 
refined, improved, and mass-produced for 
operational use in the MIG-15. Another ex- 
ample, dire in implication, is the recent 
Russian capture of an American jet fighter 
equipped with our prized gun sight, the one 
item of equipment on our fighters in Korea 
markedly superior to the Russian, and one 
of the two main reasons why we have been 
able to hold the upper hand in air combat. 
The Soviets obtained this gun sight more 
than 6 months ago by luring one of our 
F-84's with false radio signals to land at a 
Soviet air base in Western Europe. As a 
result, we may expect to find before too 
long that Communist pilots will be shooting 
with far greater accuracy than they have 
done so far in Korea. 

On the other hand, the Russians are able 
to pursue certain independent lines of in- 
quiry on problems caused by shortages of 
resources or materials, and conceal for a 
long time from the rest of the world the 
results of such work. Because of the great 
time lag in the receipt of information from 
behind the iron curtain, it is usually years 
before we have news of developments orig- 
inating with Soviet scientists. 

Thus, world science generally may suffer 
because of the subordination of Soviet sci- 
ence to the control of Stalin and the Polit- 
buro, but Russian weapons developments 
need not, and most probably have not, suf- 
fered. 

During the next few years we should ex- 
pect and be prepared to find that the So- 
viets have bent every effort to solve their 
atomic research and weapons-production 
problems, and that many of their solutions 
are along lines dissimilar to our own. 

The second factor governing the magni- 
tude of the Soviet atomic program is the 
quantity of uranium ore available. The 
New York Times, October 7, 1951, carried an 
article by its science writer, William L. Lau- 
rence. The headlines read: “Soviet Atomic 
capability far smaller than ours; Russia 
lacks rich uranium sources and an ade- 
quate Industrial Plant.” 

Laurence purport:d to show that Russia 
could not hope to achieve any significant 
production of atomic weapons and “proved” 
this by citing 1941 facts about Russia's re- 
sources. Among other things, he stated: 

“Any estimate of the Russian stockpile to 
date must also take into consideration the 
vital factor of uranium supply, since ura- 
nium is the key element without which no 
atomic bombs can be made. Up until 1941 
it was known that Russia had no rich ura- 
nium sources of herown. From the fact that 
she has been exerting frantic efforts to ob- 
tain ore from the long-abandonded mines in 
Saxony, known to have a very low uranium 
content, and the nearly exhausted mines in 
Czechoslovakia, it may be assumed that no 
important uranium deposits have been found 
in Russia since the end of the war.” 

There is little published information on 
the number, size, and richness of uranium 
ore deposits available to Soviet Russia. But 
we do know that the vast expanses of the 
U. 8S. S. R. are rich in mineral resources. 
Contrary to the Laurence conclusions, it 
seems more credible that Russia has through 
a vast exploration program, discovered sig- 
nificant new deposits of uranium ores. It 
further seems probable that the intensive ef- 
forts in Saxony and Czechoslovakia have been 
for reasons other than a failure to discover 
new ore. 

The Saxon and Czech mines lie on the 
outer rim of Soviet-held territory. They are 


probably being worked out quickly because: 
(1) Russia fears their loss or destruction at 
the outset of any war in Western Europe; 
(2) they are a going concern and it would 
be only good management to work them in- 
tensively while new mines are being readied 
for production; (3) abundant slave labor 
makes even a low-grade deposit economical. 

It seems imprudent to believe that lack of 
ore will prevent Russia from turning out 
atomic weapons. 

The third limiting factor is the generat- 
ing capacity of Russia’s electric power in- 
dustry. By processes now known or in pros- 
pect, substantial quantities of electric pow- 
er are required to convert ore to fissionable 
material. Although Russia has made spec- 
tacular advances in generating capacity, she 
still lags far behind the United States, as 
these figures show: 


U. 8. 8. R. 
capacity in 
thousands 


United States 
capacity in 
thousands 

of kilo- 
watts 


13, 519 
25, 079 
34, 387 
35, 620 
45, 053 
68, 501 


Data on U. S. S. R. capacity from an 
article in Economic Geography, April 1951, 
The Power Industry in the Soviet Union by 
Dr. Eric Thiel. United States data from Edi- 
son Electric Institute’s Statistical Bulletin 
for 1950. 

These statistics show that Russia in 1950, 
had a generating capacity that roughly ap- 
proximated that of the United States in 
1927. There is reason to doubt that the 
United States could have supported, with 
its 1927 capacity, an atomic program on the 
scale of the present one. There is less reason 
to doubt that Russia could do so. The 
Kremlin exercises absolute control over the 
Russian economy and civilian needs can be 
substantially disregarded. Therefore, the 
Russians might be able to allocate 10 per- 
cent of their total electric generating capac- 
ity to atomic projects. If this were done, 
about 2,240,000 kilowatts would have been 
available in 1950. By comparing this with 
published statements that it takes a 500,000 
kilowatt power plant to operate Oak Ridge 
and a 250,000-kilowatt power plant to operate 
Hanford, we see that, by such a 10 percent 
allocation, the Soviets could have operated 
two Oak Ridges and five Hanfords in 1950. 

Because of these facts and since the 
U. S. S. R. has now under way, according to 
reports, a tremendous expansion of power- 
generating capacity, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that lack of electric power has pre- 
vented Russia from producing fissionable 
materials or will prevent her from achieving 
quantity output by 1954-55. 

The Soviet determination of what in their 
stockpile is a scarce number of bombs and 
what a plenty is certain to be influenced, but 
not determined, by the size of the United 
States stockpile. The United States stock- 
pile certainly deters Russian adventurism, 
but, in the final analysis, what Russia needs 
is a stockpile of atomic weapons large enough 
to destroy all of the important United States 
targets. 

This X number of bombs, this “plenty” 
in the Russian lexicon, is constantly chang- 
ing as the United States— 

Improves her air-defense system. 

Increases the number of flexibility of her 
strategic air units. 

Trains and conditions the civil population 
to deal with atomic attacks. 

Disperses and multiplies critical industrial 
targets. 

Thus, all of our defensive measures, de- 
signed to counter Russian atomic attack, in- 
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crease the number of bombs Russia needs to 
cripple us. 

The Soviets know that if they launch an 
atomic attack against this country, they 
must achieve, as a minimum, two things: 

The substantial destruction of our capabil- 
ity to retaliate. 

The destruction of a large enough portion 
of the United States industrial machine to 
delay for a long time our ability to mobilize. 

The Russians may figure they also need 
enough atomic weapons to destroy the major 
ports of Western Europe and Great Britain 
and to support an attack by the Red Army. 
If, however, United States industry were to 
be laid low and our strategic air force de- 
stroyed or neutralized in one swift blow, Rus- 
sia might figure that Europe would topple of 
its own weight. 

But no matter how optimistic one’s analy- 
sis of the strength and resiliency of the 
United States and its allies, the atomic wea- 
pons which Russia would need to accomplish 
these objectives number in the hundreds 
and not in the thousands. 

From our review of Russia’s capacity to 
produce atomic weapons, and by comparing 
the Russian stockpile with the task before 
it (rather than by comparing the Russian 
stockpile with the United States stockpile), 
we conclude that Russia even now may have 
enough atomic weapons to match against 
our target system. Further, we much con- 
clude that sometime between now and 1955 
the whole question of what is “enough” will 
become academic. A number will finally be 
reached which can destroy the target system, 
taking into consideration all of the attrition 
factors, and still leave enough over for a 
substantial reserve supply, 

Yet, under revised military programing, 
we cannot expect minimum security under 
Ss least in terms of airpower—before 

A stockpile of atomic weapons without the 
capability of delivering them is a nullity. 
Therefore, the same strategic compulsion 
which is driving the Russians to attempt to 
produce atomic weapons is driving them to 
create and maintain a force that can deliver 
these weapons on United States targets. 

There are several such means. They could 
be dropped in harbors from the false bot- 
toms of ships. They could be delivered by 
guided missiles launched from submarines. 

We know that the sub-launched guided 
missile with atomic warhead is a probability 
because the German Navy considered bom- 
barding New York in 1915 in this manner 
and was technically capable of doing so at 
the time. 

Today, as the size of the atomic weapon is 
being reduced, and as progress continues 
in guided missiles development, the feasi- 
bility date of the sub-launched atomic mis- 
sile draws nearer. Our own navy has been 
test-firing guided missiles from subs since 
1947 and continues with an active research 
and development program in this field. 

But the most likely means for delivering 
any number of atomic weapons on targets 
in this country is by air, and we will confine 
the analysis of Russian atomic capability 
to attack by air. 

Consider the airplane itself—its range, 
speed, and ability to penetrate. A few years 
after the Russians captured an American 
B-29 in 1945 a Soviet version appeared in 
quantity in air shows over Moscow. Reports 
indicate that this airplane, the TU-4, is 
available in large numbers. This plane, with 
aerial refueling techniques, has the range to 
attack from Russian bases any target in the 
United States on a one-way mission. We do 
not know whether the Russians are using 
aerial refueling, but we do know that such 
techniques are relatively easy to develop. 
Certainly it would be foolhardy not to assume 
Russia’s air-refueling capability. Recent re- 
ports indicate that Russia is also developing 
a@ turbo-prop version of the TU-4 with a 
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power-plant rating of 6,500 horsepower, 
higher than either of America’s two large 
turbo-props, the Allison T-40 and the Pratt 
and Whitney T-34. If true it would sub- 
stantially increase the speed and penetra- 
tion capability of Russian aircraft. 

A second requirement of an aerial atomic 
striking force is that its individual planes 
be able to navigate to their targets. Senior 
military officers have been known to state, 
as a well-known fact, that Russian pilots 
could not navigate except by following rail- 
road tracks, and therefore they could never 
navigate big bombers to targets in this coun- 
try. If true, navigation in the Soviet Union 
has deteriorated sadly in the past 15 years 
or so. The New York Times, July 14, 1937, 
featured a story which said: 

“The second crew of Soviet aviators to fly 
nonstop from Moscow to the United States 
by way of the North Pole landed in a cow 
pasture near March Field today with a world 
distance record. 

“The three fliers: Mikhail Gromoff, pilot; 
Andrey Yumasheff, co-pilot; and Sergei Dani- 
lin, navigator, came down near the Army air- 
field, near San Jacinto, after having been 
in the air 62 hours, 2 minutes. Their dis- 
tance was 6,262 miles—608.5 miles greater 
than the previous nonstop record—although 
actually they had flown as far as San Diego, 
70 miles south of here, and then had turned 
back because of inability to find an opening 
in a thick fog that blanketed the coast 
line.” 

An even more significant news item ap- 
peared in the same paper on the same day: 
“Soviet North Pole Camp (by radio to Mos- 
cow), July 14: It was below freezing to- 
day—30.2° F.—and the skies were clear.” 
The Soviets had established weather sta- 
tions and navigational alds across the arctic 
to assist Gromoff and his crew. What they 
could do then, they would be better able to 
do today. 

There is another illusion as to the prob- 
lems facing a Russian atomic bomber in 
reaching his target. The pinpoint objective 
would have to be identified precisely enough 
to permit the bombardier to aim and drop 
his bomb. In this respect, major American 
cities suffer from their proximity to bodies 
of water. It is this land-water contrast that 
shows up so clearly on a radar scope. For 
instance, radar scope photographs taken of 
Washington in 1945 show clearly the Pen- 
tagon, the National Airport, and the con- 
fluence of the Anacostia and Potomac Rivers. 
A trained bombardier could, even with old 
equipment, easily locate most industrial 
targets in Amorica. 

Thus, the question finally resolves itself: 
Could the Russian bombers get through to 
their targets? 

Some observers would have us believe that 
modern science and technology have doomed 
tc destruction, through radar, guided mis- 
siles, and proximity fuses, any attacking 
forces of atomic bombers. But such think- 
ing ignores the fact that developments in 
the offensive realm are taking place con- 
currently with defensive developments. This 
“concurrent development” thought seems to 
have been uppermost in the minds of the 
Air Force spokesmen who have continually 
reiterated that our air defenses can be ex- 
pected to destroy no more than 30 percent of 
the enemy's planes before his bombing mis- 
sions are completed providing of course, that 
his attack comes in concerted strength. 

In the past the offense has had a crushing 
advantage in aerial warfare and there is 
small prospect that the balance will change 
soon. 

If in consequence of the atomic facts of 
life, the vista before us seems grim and 
foreboding, it is all the more reason why 
our national will should be steeled and hard- 
ened, and souls searched for the right deci- 
sions, 


And let us not base our decisions, as we 
often have in the past, on illusions we create 
for ourselves by evaluating Russia’s atomic 


assessment of Russia’s aggressive aims and 
known resources. We can 9@fford no atomic 
illusions in the critical ahead. 


Land 
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HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks iu the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
and statistics: 

Iowa: Fam Lanp 
HISTORIC IOWA 


The Frenchmen, Marquette and Joliet, 
first visited Iowa in 1673. Then through the 
years came other explorers—Michel Accault 
and Father Hennepin, La Salle, Pike, and 
Albert Lea. In 1788, Julien Dubuque, a 
French Canadian, established the first set- 
tlement near the city which bears his name. 

The Sac and Fox Indians, in the Black- 
hawk Purchase of 1832, ceded 50 miles along 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. After 
this, pioneer settlers from the Eastern and 
Southern States soon developed communities 
at Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, Fort 
Madison, and other points along the river. 
In 1838 Robert Lucas, of Ohio, became first 
Governor of the Terrritory of Iowa, and Bur- 
lington was named the temporary capital. 
The capital was moved to Iowa City in 1841 
and finally to Des Moines in 1857. 

In 1845 the region around Des Moines was 
thrown open to settlement, and, in spite of 
some Indian hostility, the tide of European 
es brought one English, Ger- 

Hollanders, , Swedes, 
a Czechs, Welsh, pen, and Scots to the 
area. On December 28, 1846, President Polk 
signed a bill for admission of Iowa as the 
twenty-ninth, State of the Union. 

The first school in Iowa had been opened 
in 1830, and the first newspaper published 
at Dubuque in 1836. The first locomotive 
came into Davenport in 1854; and the first 
railroad across the State was completed in 
1857. 

Iowa has turned out more than its share 
of famous people, including former President 
Herbert Hoover, thirty-first President of the 
United States, who was born at a Quaker 
settlement at West Branch, four Secretaries 
of Agriculture and many members of Who's 
Who. 

In the main, the century of living and 
working together in productive Iowa has 
integrated a body of people who are strongly 
American, who typify the motto of the State, 
“Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain.” 

MAJOR CITIES 

Iowa ranks twenty-second among the 
States with a population of 2,621,073, which 
is well distributed, about half in rural areas 
and half in cities and towns. 

Des Moines, the capital, is the State's 
largest city, with a population of 177,965. It 
is an important center for manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail business, finance, insur- 
ance, publishing, and education. 

Sioux City, located on the Missouri River 
in northwest Iowa, is the State’s second city, 
with a population of 83,991. It is one of the 
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Nation’s largest livestock markets, and 
seventh in size as a grain market. 

Davenport, with a population of 74,549, is 
the third city in Iowa. Along with the ad- 
jacent cities of Bettendorf (Iowa), Rock 
Island, Moline, and East Moline (Illinois), it 
is part of a metropolitan center of nearly 
180,000 people. This area is outstanding in 
production of farm machinery and tractors. 

Cedar Rapids, in east central Iowa, is the 
State's fourth city, with a population of 
72,296, and is a leader in processing of oats 
and corn. 

Ten other Iowa cities, Ames, Burlington, 
Clinton, Council Bluffs, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa City, Mason City, Ottumwa, and 
Waterloo, each have more than 20,000 popu- 
lation 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Besides being one of the foremost farming 
States, Iowa ranked twenty-third among all 
States in value added by manufacture in 1950. 
The value of Iowa's manufacturing produc- 
tion in 1950 was estimated at $2,500,000,000. 
Retail sales in 1950 amounted to more than 
$2,500,000,000, and wholesale sales to nearly 
$3,500,000,000, as estimated. Iowa's per 
capita income rose 159 percent from 1929 
through 1950, compared to 111 percent for 
the entire United States. 

Food processing is the most important 
manufacturing business in Iowa. A very 
large portion of the State’s farm production 
is processed within the State. Meat packing 
leads, with processing of cereals and manu- 
facture of grain products for industrial pur- 
poses next. Packing plants are located in 
more than a dozen cities and towns. Those 
at Ottumwa and Waterloo are among the 
four largest hog-killing plants in the world. 
Iowa is second in creamery butter production 
and in the corn products industry. The 
country's largest cereal mill is located at 
Cedar Rapids and the largest popcorn proc- 
essing company is at Sioux City. 

City firm processes and packages more honey 
than any other United States producer. 

The second most important industry is 
machinery manufacturing, mainly tractors 
and farm machinery. The two industry 
— food processing and machinery man- 

. make up over 55 percent of the 
suar'’s industrial production. Included in 
this industry are a very large sheet alumi- 
num plant near Davenport, one of the Na- 
tion's largest playground equipment fac- 
tories at Council Bluffs, and the largest man- 
ufacturer of wind-propelled generators at 
Sioux City. 

Iowa's soybean oil industry is second in the 
Nation. Paints and varnishes are also im- 
portant. The country’s largest fountain pen 
factory is at Fort Madison. Newton, Iowa is 
an important center in the washing ma- 
chine industry. Iowa is second only to 
New York in the manufacture of buttons. 

The Iowa building industry includes door 
and millwork manufacture, gypsum, cement, 
clay, brick, tile, woodworking and insulation. 

Many other products enter into the Iowa 
industrial picture, including glass and non- 
ferrous metals, serums, textiles, paper and al- 
lied products, leather goods, motor vehicles, 
bodies and parts, transportation equipment 
and rubber products. More than 2,000,000 
tons of coal are mined annually. 

Iowa is also an important insurance center. 
In Des Moines the home offices of 51 insur- 
ance companies and 100 insurance company 
branch offices employ about 5,000 people. 
The 51 companies had admittec assets at the 
end of 1950 of over $1,250,000,000, with in- 
surance in force of about $3,500,000,000. 

TRANSPORTATION 

With nearly 9,000 miles of track, operated 
by a dozen major railroads, Iowa ranks 
fourth in railroad mileage. It is fourth also 
in concrete paved highways. Three trans- 
continental and several regional airlines 
serve Iowans. 
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Eleven large dams, extending from north- 
eastern Iowa to the famed Keokuk dam in 
the southeast corner of the State, facilitate 
river traffic on the Mississippi. 


IOWA FARMS 


Iowa is a prairie State, bounded on the 
east by the Mississippi river and on the west 
by the Missouri and Big Sioux Rivers. The 
lake region of the northwest and the bold 

picturesque bluffs along the rivers contrast 
verty with the level and rolling land 
throughout most of the State. 

Iowa is twenty-second in size among the 
United States, with an area of about 56,000 
square miles. More than 95 percent of the 
State is under cultivation, and one-fourth of 
all the grade A land in the United States is 
contained within its borders. The first soil 
conservation district in Iowa was organized 
in 1940. By the summer of 1949 over 96 
percent of the farm acreage of the State was 
organized into soil conservation districts. 

Laid out over the checkerboard of Iowa are 
more than 200,000 farms, averaging 173 acres. 
The rich, productive soil, the favorable cli- 
mate, the industry of the farmers, and im- 
provement in their methods have made Iowa 
one of the leading agricultural States in the 
Nation. Iowa’s farmers in 1950 grossed an 
average of $10,553 per farm. Forty-two of 
the Nation's top 200 counties in gross cash 
farm income in 1950 were in Iowa. 

Being tops is an old story to Iowa farmers. 
Year after year Iowa ranks high in value of 
farms and farm machinery; production of 
corn, grain, livestock, poultry, and eggs; the 
percentage of farms with telephones and 
automobiles. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Iowa was the first in the Nation in cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketing of livestock and 
livestock products in 1950; third in cash re- 
ceipts from all farm marketing. Each year 
more than a million head of cattle are 
brought from the western ranges to be fat- 
tened on Iowa grain. Iowa is second only to 
Texas in farm livestock valuation, totaling 
almost $1,500,000,000. 


CROPS 


“Where the tall corn grows” is an apt ex- 
pression, for Iowa leads the Nation in corn 
production. The average annual production 
for the past 10 years was more than 553,000,- 
000 bushels, about 18 percent of the Nation's 
production. Most of Iowa’s corn leaves the 
State as pork, bacon, ham, lard, poultry, eggs, 
beef, or butter. Only about 10 percent of 
TIowa’s corn crop is shipped out in grain 
form. 

Towa is also a leader in production of oats, 
timothy seed, red-clover seed, soybeans, pop- 
corn, beeswax, and honey. In addition, Iowa 
is a great producer of barley, rye, flaxseed, 
sorghums, alfalfa, tame hay, potatoes, and 
vegetables. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The firm belief in education has brought 
the literacy rating of the State to over 99 
percent—highest in the Nation. 

The State university at Iowa City, the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and the State Teach- 
ers College at Cedar Falls have a total en- 
roliment of about 20,000. The Institute of 
Atomic Research at Iowa State College is 
recognized as one of the seven major atomic 
research laboratories in America. The com- 
bination in Iowa City of several State hos- 
pitals, of the university's colleges of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and nursing, and of a new 
veterans’ hospital, gives Iowa one of the fine 
medical centers of the country. 

There are more than 24 private schools of 
higher learning, the larges ones being Drake, 
St. Ambrose, Loras, Grinnell, Morningside, 
Luther, Cornell, Simpson, University of Du- 
buque, Coe, and Iowa Wesleyan. 

Research on seed and animal strains and 
On use of farm products has made great 
Strides. Iowa leads in development of hy- 
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brid corn—practically 100 percent of the 
State’s corn acreage is hybrid-planted. 
Chemists are constantly finding new uses for 
corn and other farm products. This con- 
tinuing research promises more and wider 
markets for the future. 


IOWA LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 

So, with increasing industrial employment, 
rich productive soil, and modern farming 
methods, with research finding more and bet- 
ter ways to use the resources and farm 
products of the State, with a healthy, well- 
educated body of citizens who believe in 
working hard and getting the best out of 
life, Iowa can well look to the future with 
confidence. 


AN Iowa Statistica, SUMMARY, FEBRUARY 1952 
I, POPULATION 

1. Number of dwellings, 814,622. 

2. 1950 population, 2,621,073. 

3. Population per square mile, 46.8. 

4. Urban, 47.7 percent; farm, 34.4 percent; 
nonfarm, 17.8 percent. 

II. LAND AND FARMS 

Square miles, 55,986. 
. Counties, 99. 
. Acreage under cultivation, 96.5 percent. 
. Number of farms, 200,401. 
. Land value, farms and buildings, $3,- 
611,000,000. 

6. Value of all property, approximately 
$14,000,000,000. 

7. Cash farm income, $2,125,000,000. 

8. Self-supporting in food, approximately 
90 percent. 

Ill, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND VALUE 

_ (1950) 
Livestock and products 

Cattle and calves: 


oe GO BD 


Te 5, 208, 000 

tak <tsintivemmenne $874, 944, 000 
Hogs: 

OG tociccteeraneimnapeeeaner 13, 231, 000 

ais ctctRomiuinkadaeenon $539, 179, 000 
Sheep: 

Rs itecittbiasttecnittid 1, 021, COO 

iid bisabpigiiiansintiniin $27, 314, 000 
Cows: 

I iis taceetnicnicneiopiptiinin 1, 158, 000 

SS $276, 762, 000 
Horses: 

PO i iinindbdtticdaingnes 205, 900 

TINA losiciannsienirshenlincseiemantedinweh $8, 610, 000. 
Mules: 

TING ee Sei ce dences 5, 000 

Pe ikescaledimdtittninnuné $280, 000 
Chickens: 

UNO echcctntotimnes 33, 487, 000 

PR aiticcintidcnmintiliigeninduiis $47, 552, 000 

gs: 

OG, Satie cteiéadin 4, 780, 000, 000 

FOU iiiwdccamencdinitine $116, 362, 000 
Turkeys: 

IG aatithn cnttiinerndix 2, 438, 000 

iis nteiininiatineucnaseen $16, 000, 000 
Butter: 

POURGS..ncccons riepeientinnsd 199, 000, 000 

ll eccneueeunsindeneiaete $120, 000, 000 
Milk 

PN nhc nll eitinamigile 5, 940, 000, 000 

FRnccnenicieitieinan $155, 000, 000 

Dairies 
Number of dairies__.......... 497 
Value of dairy products_...... $185, 000, 000 
Grain crops 

Corn 

SN cithciinniminntetnimndee 463, 000, 000 

i ciitgctitetnnngnmon $741, 848, 000 
Oats: 

| Sa - 264, 737,000 

We celentivimetibemensinnemces $51, 465, 000 
Soybeans: 

Bushels...... ‘eniapaiamnte - 42,262,000 

We incatmernes=enek ----- $100, 051, 000 
Wheat 

Bushels_.... I cea est 5, 740, 000 

Wielinnceteabenwnancsoen O81, 000; O80 
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Hay: 

ee 6, 347, 000 

Pe acintinmhnwiinnsenigncies $104, 726, 000 

Crop acreage 
a entice cctimnnibitinitnnsnandiaiiinnttiiiciis 9, 352, 000 
Gicvciaddncniicncumian editions 6, 429, 000 
NI chs cmanidinnrmaetatdidbiomiatans 30, 700 
i aaialalitlerasdtacndctdhartreieeetibibertiiid 247, 600 
OIG ais etait dctieitvidiannaitiunt 8, 000 
So EE PE 9, 730, 331 
Waheed W008. osasene 111, 250 
Miscellaneous 

Potatoes: 

a cccttsemetniensBindniasttalacn 1, 040, 000 

Ms ovissinncetasniacioemeeintachipaianen $1, 872, 000 
Sweet potatoes 

icpwiententedscksianelina 110, 000 

asap natscccnisteenceimadibdsenGuatateacead $275, 000 
Grapes: 

Gatien t els acanbaibiace 3, 000 

WEG re minnnniniininseanman $279, 000 


Iv. INDUSTRY 

1. Number of business establishments, 
51,417. 

2. Number of manufacturers, 3,856. 

3. Value of manufactured products, 
700,000,000. 

4. Leading industries, according to rank: 
Food processing; meat packing; machinery; 
printing and publishing; chemicals; pri- 
mary metals and fabricated products; coal, 
cement, clay and gypsum products, sand, 
gravel, and limestone. 

5. Leading manufactured products: Wash- 
ing machines; fountain pens; cereals; farm 
machinery; meat. 

6. Number of packing houses, 38. Value 
of output, $700,000,000. 

7. Value of electric power generated and 
purchased, $100,000,000. 

8. Water power, 11.6 percent of total gen- 
erating capacity. 

9. Number of banks, 653; assets, 
000,000. 

10. Number of building and loan associa- 
tions, 56; assets $100,000,000. 

11. Total income, $3,737,000,000. 

Vv. NATURAL RESOURCES 

1. Source of water supply: Surface, shal- 
low and deep wells. 

2. Coal, gypsum, clay, sand, gravel, lime- 
stone. 

3. Lumber cut, 90,000,000 timber feet. 
Value of all lumber products, $17,000, 00. 

4. Timberland area, 2,248,000 acres. 

5. Principal kind of timber grown: Oak, 
hickory, maple, elm, black walnut, bass- 
wood, willow, cottonwood, aspen, hackberry, 
ash, wild cherry. 

6. Number of coal mines, 158; production, 
1,931,000 tons. 


VI. EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND RECREATION 


1, Total number of schools, over 7,200. 

2. Total number of colleges and univer- 
sities, 25. 

. Total number of junior colleges, 24. 
. Literacy, 99.2 percent. 
. Number of libraries, 370. 
. Number of churches, more than 4,500. 
Weljare 
. Number of hospitals, 176. 
Number of physicians, 2,779. 
. Number of dentists, 1,695. 
. Number of lawyers, 3,400. 
Recreation and sports 

1. Number of parks, 92. 

2. Number of lakes, 94. 

3. Fishing, hunting, sailing, boating, 
swimming, skiing, public and private golf 
links. 

4. Hunting and trapping, fall and winter 
seasons; fishing, year-around on most fish. 

5. Iowa has 369,000 fishermen anda 349,000 
hunters to whom licenses have been issued. 

6. License fee for Iowa residents: Fishing, 
$1.50; hunting, $1.50; combination, $2.50; ree 
ciprocal fee for nonresidents. 


$2,- 


$2,500, 


Qanr oe 
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7. Kinds of game: Ducks, geese, quail and 
pheasants, mink, rabbit, squirrel, coon, 
skunk, fox, beaver, possum, muskrat. 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Miles of highways, 102,343. 

2. Tax rate, average for State, 43.87 mills 
On 60-percent valuation. 

3. Total State tax collection, $176,900,000. 

4. Elevation, 500 to 1,670 feet, 


Human-Rights Covenant Would Mean 
Social 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third of a series of extensions of re- 
marks on the growing menace of big 
government. In the first two, I cited 
evidences of the threat of big govern- 
ment on the domestic and international 
levels. 

There is a third aspect of this growing 
menace which, I suspect, may amaze 
many Americans. I refer to the pro- 
visions of the Covenant on Human 
Rights now before the United Nations 
which, if adopted and raiified by the 
Senate, would commit the United States 
to a permanent, all-out welfare state and 
socialist program. In other words, it 
would commit this country to perpetual 
big government. 

The provisions which would have this 
appalling effect are found in part II 
of the covenant, which section is en- 
titled “Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights.” Article 19, which introduces 
this section of the covenant, provides: 

The states (nations) parties to the present 
covenant * undertake to take steps, 
individually and through international co- 


progressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this part of the present 
covenant. 


These so-called rights which the 
Government of the United States would 
seek to achieve progressively include, 
under the terms of the covenant: First, 
the right of everyone to social security; 
second, the right of everyone to adequate 
housing; third, the right of everyone to 
an adequate standard of living and the 
continuous improvement of living condi- 
tions; fourth, the right of everyone to 
just and favorable conditions of work— 
including, among other items, “periodic 
holidays with pay”; fifth, the right of 
everyone to enjoyment of the highest 
standard of health obtainable; and, 
sixth, the right of everyone to education. 

No one disputes that these are legiti- 
mate aspirations of free men everywhere. 
But that is something vastly different 
from legal rights, which the so-called 
Covenant on Human Rights would have 
guaranteed by Government. And the 
covenant asserts the Socialist-Commun- 
ist doctrine that these rights are pro- 
vided by the state. 

Obviously the Government of the 
United States could not make such a 


pledge or undertake such an obligation 
without committing itself to a per- 
manent welfare state and Socialist order. 
Note, for example, the further provision 
regarding “the right of everyone to en- 
joyment of the highest standards of 
health obtainable.” 

With a view to implementing and safe- 
guarding this right each state (nation) party 
hereto undertakes to provide legislative 

promote and protect health and, 
in particular * * * to provide conditions 
which would assure the right of all to medi- 
cal service and medical attention in the 
event of sickness. 


It is one thing for Americans to seek— 
as they are seeking—the highest stand- 
ard of health and medical service obtain- 
able. It is quite another thing for the 
Government to guarantee this by legis- 
lative measures which, obviously, could 
only mean socialized medicine. 

The United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights is providing Utopians 
with an opportunity to play at socialism 
through the drafting of dream charters. 
But the sponsors of these schemes are 
playing for keeps. They mean business. 
American delegates to the commission, 
one of which is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
have proposed an article for the cove- 
nant under which our Government would 
agree to call to the attention of each of 
the 48 States—with favorable recommen- 


Under this provision Michigan’ s State 
legislature in Lansing would receive ad- 
vice—or instructions, if you please—on 
how to legislate, from Paris, Lake Suc- 
cess, or possibly Moscow, via Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

That is international big government 
with a vengeance. 


Accusations Against State Department 
Officials 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 
Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 


the Toledo Blade of February 14, 1952. 
But what’s going to happen if we keep 
these police-state tactics up so that no 
American worth his salt would think of 
working for the State Department? 
Mr. Ciuss Says To H—— WrrH It 
On the day that he was cleared of all ru- 


BS 
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munists. Afterward, he was 
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the State Department’s Office of Chinese 
Affairs, being considered one of this coun- 
try’s leading experts on the Far East by 
reason of his long experience. 

But after Senator JoserH R. McCarruy 
started charging that the State Department 
was honeycombed with Communists and 
after other Republicans joined him in mak- 
ing a political issue of the administration's 
far-eastern policy, Mr. Clubb was among the 
hundreds of State Department's employees 
to whom the finger of suspicion was pointed. 
He was never accused of disloyalty. He was 
never charged with anything specific. But 
he was dragged into the wholesale security 
check-up. 

It was a long-drawn-out process. On De- 
cember 26, 1950, more than a year ago, he 
was presented with an in tory from 
the Loyalty Security Board “incorporating 
various allegations from unnamed sources.” 
Although he answered these at various dates, 
formal but vague charges were filed against 
him on June 27, 1951, and he was suspended 
from active duty. Between July 31 of last 
year and February 1 of this he went through 

series of hearings which culminated 

when he was cleared of everything. 

back to work for the State Department 

after more than a year of that shabby treat- 
ment? Would you? 

Besides, as Mr. Clubb pointed out, a State 
Department official who is once pointed to 
with suspicion doesn't go back to his job 


So Mr. Clubb, who had waited patiently 
all that time for vindication, simply said, 
when he was clear, “To h—— with it.” 

Why shouldn't he? Isn’t your American 
expected to be too proud, too independent, 
to put up with that kind of treatment? 
But what's going to happen if we keep these 
a tactics up so that no American 
worth his salt would think of working for 
the State Department? 


Independence of Lithuania 
EXTENSION or REMARKS ly 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 7 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week end the people of Lithu- 
ania, and the Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry, have observed the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of that nation. The former 
had to do it secretly, for their present 
Soviet overseers who had extended their 
domination over Lithuania’s territory do 


it openly and proudly, as befits freemen, 
living in a free country. 

February 16, 1918, was one of many 
milestones in the illustrious history of 
Lithuania, marking the rebirth of that 
nation’s independence and the liberation 
of its territories from foreign and hos- 
tile domination. It is indeed a tragedy 
that the liberty which Lithuania began 
to enjoy anew after World War I was 
invaded and forcibly negated by the So- 
viet domination following World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay my tribute 
to the people of Lithuania on the >ccasion 
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of the thirty-fourth anniversary of their 
declaration of independence, and voice 
my sincere hope that their homeland, 
and the homelands of the other peoples 
presently under Soviet domination, may 
be freed, enabling their country to return 
to the family of free nations, where it 
rightfully belongs. 





Food Production in This Country Is Being 
Hurt as Draft Takes More and More 
Farm People With No Let-Up in Sight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( Vv 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK ‘ 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting into an impossible situation in 
the farm belt because of this Korean war 
and the proposal to establish universal 
military training. If it is the intention 
of this Government to continue the pro- 
duction of food, some change must come 
soon. The farm boys are being taken 
daily from the farms, and those farms 
will soon be idle. Innumerable cases 
have come to me where the owner’s boy 
has been drafted and another boy picked 
up to learn the business of scientific 
farming; and, about the time he is able 
to carry on the operations, he, in turn, 
is drafted. If this situation was repre- 
sented by a single case or even a few 
cases, the situation would be bad, but 
not irreparable, but, when the complaints 
are almost universal, it presents a situa- 
tion that spells disaster to this country. 
Food is the backbone of any national 
defense and everyone but military offi- 
cials knows it. 

HOG-TIED IN KOREA 


In Korea we are in a pcsition where we 
cannot win and do not want to lose. We 
refuse to let our men fight and get the 
matter over with. We are not permitted 
to follow up the enemy and destroy him. 
This country, even President Truman 
himself, cannot make a move in Korea 
that is not sanctioned by the United Na- 
tions. 

There has been time wasted on an 
armistice, but the United States is pow- 
erless to dictate terms of an armistico— 
even if the administration wanted to do 
it. We are bound and hog-tied by the 
United Nations. That organization is 
nothing but a paper organization. It is 
dictating all the terms of that armistice 
and we can expect that, if peace is agreed 
to, Red China will have all the best of 
it, for the Communist and near-Com- 
munist elements in the United Nations 
will see to that. So far, all that has been 
gained in these armistice talks is to de- 
lay the outcome and permit the Reds to 
build up their air forces and air bases 
and regroup their armies so they can 
come at us again. We are playing into 
the hands of the Reds in every move we 
make. I am sure President Truman will 
soon realize that he cannot win this war 
if he is to be dictated to by the United 
Nations. He has great faith, he says, in 
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the United Nations but my prediction is 
that, before he gets out of the Korean 
mess, he will have to pull this Nation out 
of this communistic outfit and take ac- 
tion directly ourselves. What on earth 
is the reason why we are willing to fur- 
nish most of the men to be killed, 
maimed, and murdered in prison camps; 
pay all the costs of the war and then not 
be able to determine what to do our- 
selves? Nations that have not contrib- 
uted one dollar or furnished one man in 
this war are all right up in the front row 
at the United Nations telling us what we 
must do. 


FARM PRODUCTION SUFFERS 


If there was an end to this policy, the 
people might believe that peace was pos- 
sible but, where there is no definite end 
in sight or an end that can even be pre- 
dicted, the people are in a state of utter 
hopelessness. When they see their farms 
growing up to weeds and no production 
in sight, they realize that this Korean 
situation is the most impossible war we 
have ever been in. 


When you add to that situation the 
proposal to draft boys for universal mili- 
tary training and further deplete and 
practically exhaust the farm labor, it is 
net surprising that, from the food belt, 
the complaints average in this office 400 
against with one lone individual for the 
program. 


As supporting evidence to this state- 
ment, I attach hereto letters from North 
Dakcta farmers who clearly see this sit- 
uation: 


LicnirTE, N. Dak., Fel ruary 4, 1952. 
Hon. UsHEr Burpick, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burpicx: The draft board in 
Burke County, N. Dak., here claims that they 
have no instructions from the State or Wash- 
ington, D. C., for deferring boys on the farm. 
We have a mobilization board in this county 
but the draft board refuses to work with 
them or consult them. Something has to 
be done about this at once, as our help sit- 
uation has become serious. 

Our boy, Helmer Keith Hermanson, age 
20, received his classification I-A after we 
had put in an appeal to keep him on the 
farm. He would have gone on to college 
after graduating from high school, if it 
wasn't for the shortage of help on the farm 
here. That is the case with so many farm 
boys. Still I know that they are deferring 
the boys who attend college. This is very 
unfair to us farmers. 

The help situation is more serious here now 
than it has ever been before. And besides a 
farmer has to be very careful who he sends 
out on this expensive machinery we have 
nowadays. We cannot depend on anyone 
like we can on our own boys, who have grown 
up on the farm and are trained for the farm. 

The crop here was very poor last year. The 
rains did not come until harvest time, so we 
had a hard time harvesting what there was. 

The draft board in this county is taking 
the last boy off the farm. 

Please correct this situation at once. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. HeLmer A. HERMANSON. 


Yorn, N. Dax., February 4, 1952. 
Hon. UsHEr L. Burpicx, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Burpicx: I’m writing you this 
letter hoping you will be able to do some- 
thing to stop the drafting of skilled farm 
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labor that is so badly needed to operate the 
farms of North Dakota. 

The draft boards are taking boys in II-C 
and putting them in I-A which means that 
they will go for their physical and maybe 
into the Armed Forces. We have one boy 
and he goes for his physical February 6, 
and I am sure there are other cases like ours 
in North Dakota. 

We hope we won't have to use Mexican 
labor again as in World War II. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CHURCH. 


CHURCHES Ferry, N. Dak., 
February 7, 1952. 
Hon. UsHur L. Burpicx, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BurDIcK: In regard 
to our farm boys, are all going to be drafted? 

We are 61 and 59 years, and have only 
one son at home. He has always been here, 
is 24 years old, and does our work. 

We have 30 head of cattle, including 11 
milk cows and farm 640 acres of land be- 
sides our hogs and poultry to care for. 

Mr. Brehm (Henry) has a back injury from 
being run over by a tractor doing township 
road work. He helps where he can. I am 
told each farm should have at least one, but 
here we are with our son in I-A and called for 
physical. 

Our selective service suggested to write to 
all our Senators and Representatives to see 
what they can do for our labor situation. 
Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

I am, 
Mrs. HENRY E. BREHM, 


York, N. Dak., February 6, 1952. 
Hon. UsHer L. BuRDICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BurpicK: Can’t something be 
done about this wholesale drafting of farm 
boys that is going on in our county (Benson) 
at the present time? We appreciate all you 
are doing to prevent UMT, but it looks to me 
like we have it here. It seems every farm 
youth that became 21 this winter has been 
placed in 1-A and has been called for a physi- 
cal. They have met with their draft board 
and have been refused a change of classifi- 
cation. 

Here is our case and it is no different than 
the rest. Our son (the only child) was re- 
classified in 1-A in January. We immedi- 
ately appealed to the »Yoard for a hearing. 
On January 25 he was mailed a notice for his 
physical for February 6. The morning of 
February 4 he received a card to be in Min- 
newaukan for a hearing that afternoon. The 
whole board except the chairman was there, 
and they said that without him they could 
not decide, but would call us the next day. 
Yesterday afternoon they called that he had 
been retained in 1-A, and would have to go 
for his physical as planned. 

Now our son, Darald Church, has spent his 
entire life on the farm. He is surely skilled 
labor and we do need him, since he is the 
only help we have. We live on an 800-acre 
farm and plan to put in about 500 acres of 
crop this year. We have a herd of 45 high- 
grade Holsteins, 25 of them milk cows with 
17 milking now. The draft board asked if we 
had a milking machine which we do have, 
but surely that does not solve all our prob- 
lems and not just anyone can run them. 
He stayed home from college, when he 
wanted so badly to go, to help his father. 
Another thing, they asked my husband if he 
was physically unable to work. He isn’t 
exactly that but he has always worked much 
too hard and, when a person is 49, he just 
can’t do all the work he used to. 

During the last war Darald worked like 
&@ grown man when he should have been 
playing and some of the help such as -.--_-. ° 
esigeniie » ------ that was dished out to us was 
a disgrace and, at our age, we just cannot 
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put up with such again. If you have any 
power at all, it is about time you do some- 
thing about this. Thanking you for all you 
are doing to defeat UMT and hoping you can 
do something to remedy this situation. 

The best of luck always. 

Mrs. CLARENCE CHURCH. 

P. 8—This is urgent as they say these 
boys will leave for induction in March, just 
when they are so urgently needed on the 
farm. In our case, with the cattle we have, 
our men are busy the year around. Do we 
need food? 


Mappock, N. Dak., February 9, 1952. 
Hon. Usner L. Burpick, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Burdick: We, as 
parents, are writing to call to your attention 
the grievous situation we are experiencing 
here in Benson County of drafting the last 
boy on the farm. In our case, he happens 
to be an only child. We kept him home on 
the farm after he completed his high-school 
course, where he wanted to be, and was so 
badly needed, his father not being in the best 
of health. 

During World War II, in most instances, 
one boy was left on the farm, but now, even 
though not at actual war, our last and only 
boy is heing drafted. We believe this unfair 
college deferment a lot to blame for this 
situation. Are we farmers, then, going to 
have to send our sons off to war while our 
urban neighbors send their sons off to col- 
lege where they are covered by law? 

We plead with you to take steps and quick 
action to stop this wholesale drafting of 
farm boys before it’s too late. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. THINGVOLD RANGEN. 


FitiMore, N. Dax., February 7, 1952. 
Hon. UsHer L. BuRDICK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burpicx: I am writing you con- 
cerning the drafting of our farm boys, which 
we need sc badly to carry on farming opera- 
tions. 

They are calling in boys here from Benson 
County for physicals where they are the only 
able male adult left on the farm. 

You, having been a farm youth, know what 
this means if these are taken. It takes a 
long time to train a farm hand. Anyway, 
there is no one to hire to take their piace, 
even untrained labor. 

Hoping you can do something about this. 
After the last war they (the higher officials) 
realized they should have left labour where 
essential food products were raised. 

Hoping something can be done, 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Eprtu C. Trrvs, 
Postmaster. 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
join today with my colleagues to pay 
tribute to the people of Lithuania, who 
on February 16 should have celebrated 
their independence day. 

But unfortunately, the people of un- 
happy Lithuania have no freedom and 
independence today. They suffer under 
the brutal heel of the Russian oppres- 
sor, and independence day is outlawed 
in that country. 


people of Lithuania, and of all 
countries, invaded and occupied 

sia, may once again raise their h 
and voices in rejoicing on their day of 
indepeadence. 

If we in America are sincere and earn- 
est in our determination to preserve our 
American way of life, we must resolve 
that justice must be done to this proud 
nation, and its liberty restored. With- 
out justice to all oppressed people there 
can be no hope for a just and permanent 
peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


sedi nation baaiomaa: 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am including as 
part of these remarks an editoria] from 
the Oregon Journal which appeared on 
February 10, 1952. The editorial brings 
out the fact that the people do not ac- 
tually have the full say as to who our 
Presidents shall be. It recommends that 
the greatest need in order that the voice 
of the people may really be heard in the 
election of our Presidents is a uniform 
presidential primary law. It partic- 
ularly recommends that it should include 
the best features of the Oregon law. The 
following is the complete editorial, en- 
titled “Let the People Rule’: 

Let THE PEOPLE RULE 

President Truman has backed down on 
his off-the-cuff crack to the effect that all 
presidential preferential primaries are eye- 
wash. a 

He tempered his remark, after thinking 
over and reversing his original decision to 
withdraw his name from the New Hampshire 
primary. He now says he merely wanted to 
emphasize the fact that such primaries are 
not binding on national nominating con- 
ventions. However, by his action he gives 
substance to his own candidacy. 

In a way, we're sorry the President didn't 
stick to his guns. In simple fact, there is 
considerable justification for his blast at 
the meaninglessness of presidential primaries 
as they are conducted in many States. 

Only 16 States, including Oregon, hold 
such primaries. Few States, Oregon and 
Wisconsin among them, bind delegates thus 
elected to any presidential candidacy. In 
30 States delegates to national conventions 
are selected by caucus or by State party 
organizations. The voters have little, if any- 
thing, to say when it comes to nominating 
the men of their choice. 

The greatest blocks of delegates go to con- 
ventions without direct responsibility to the 
voters. They can use their own judgment. 
And do. 

True, presidential preferential 
in the States where they are held, are in- 
dicative of reaction to various can- 
didates. Sometimes, as in the case of Dewey's 
victory over Stassen in Oregon in 1948, they 
have great impact upon popular opinions 
and convention delegates. 

But in other years, they mean little. Again 
let’s take Dewey as an example. He went 
into the 1940 convention after a fine show- 
ing in preferential primaries. But pledged 
delegates deserted him in droves, including 
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delegates from New Jersey where he alone 
appeared on the Republican ballot and those 
from Nebraska where Dewey had won over 
Vandenberg. 

PREFERENCES ONLY ADVISORY 


The point is, delegates, with very few ex- 
ceptions, aren't bound by the preferences 
expressed by voters. They consider these 
formally expressed preferences merely ad- 
visory. They feel free to jump on any con- 
vention bandwagon that comes along. 

There is this further fact: Presidential 
aspirants and their organized supporters are 
generally very coy about entering primaries 
in which there is a prospect of defeat. They 
pick the easy ones. They're eager to use 
these easy victories to bolster their conven- 
tion strength. But they operate best and 
depend most on smoke-filled rooms at the 
convention and on securing preconvention 
pledges from delegates State party organi- 
zations can deliver. The voter: have little 
to say about it. 

President Truman was brutally frank in 
saying that he could have the Democratic 
nomination if he wants it, primaries or no 
primaries. Yet at the moment he is not the 
choice of the people—perhaps not even of the 
registered Democrats. At the same time, 
Senator Tarr claims the inside track in 
pledged Republican delegates, even though 
only Pennsylvania has named delegates to 
date. But that, too, has very little relation 
to his popularity, which is admittedly below 
that of General Eisenhower as of now. 

There will be a direct test of strength be- 
tween Tarr and Eisenhower in New Hamp- 
shire, but there may not be such a test in 
Oregon. Eisenhower, Warren, and Mac- 
Arthur may compete for Republican dele- 
gates. The Taft position remains uncertain. 
There probably will be a test between Tru- 
man and Kerauver on the Democratic side, 
but even that isn’t yet determined. Any- 
thing can happen between now and March 7, 
the deadline here. 


LAWS LACK UNIFORMITY 


The real point, however, is that our pref- 
erential primary-convention system of nomi- 
nating Presidents just “growed.” Oregon, 
which holds delegates to their commitments, 
has one of the better preferential 
laws, but there is no uniformity nationally. 
A large majority of delegates go into con- 
vention uninstructed, unbound and unre- 
sponsive to the popular will. 

Once in a while the popular will has im- 
pact. Willkie’s unexpected nomination is a 
good example. But all too often unknown 
and untried men like Harding are thrust up 
by the deals and vaudeville tactics of na- 
tional conventions. 

What this country needs, we believe, is a 
uniform Nation-wide presidential preferen- 
tial primary law, one that will really give 
the voters their say. Woodrow Wilson fa- 
vored such an act. So did the late Senator 
Steiwer of Oregon. So does President Tru- 
man. So do the editors of the Washington 
Post, the Nebraska State Journal and others. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, is a strong sup- 
porter of a constitutional amendment giving 
freedom of choice to the voters. He favors 
the proportionate, rather than the winner- 
take-all, basis of counting preferential pri- 
mary votes. He charges that voters of both 
parties often must choose between two evils. 

A constitutional amendment would be re- 
quired, of course. But we'd like to see it 
submitted. We believe it would win over- 
whelming approval, particularly if it in- 
cludes the best features of the Oregon law. 

We've had enough of circuslike nominat- 
ing conventions dominated by political bosses 
and political machines. 

We should grow up politically by giving 
the people a chance, 

This, a presidential election year with pig- 
in-poke nominations fresh in our minds, is 
a@ good time to start. A very good time! 


De we Re 


re 








Hundred-Dollar-a-Plate Dinners Keep 
GOP Treasury Well Fed 
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or b 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING \\ 


Ol MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting and timely article from 
the Democrat of February 18, 1952: 


HUNDRiD-DOLLAR-A-PLATE DINNERS KEEP GOP 
TREASURY WELL FED 


Once a year the Republican Party puts 
on a publicity stunt in Washington—a Lin- 
coln Day box-lunch supper at which wealthy 
Republican contributors try to look happy 
with a greasy chicken wing in their well- 
manicured hands—but a national survey 
shows that the Republicans rely on a large 
number of $100-a-plate gatherings to fill 
their campaign coffers. 

They have even taken a pioneer step in 
fund-raising by instituting the $100-a-plate 
luncheon, but the Republican publicists soft- 
pedal these gatherings and try to make the 
public believe that the GOP is the party of 
the $1 lunch box. 

Here are some of the meetings the GOP 
didn't mention when it boasted that the 
Lincoln Day box supper proved that the 
Republicans are really democratic after all: 

Just 2 days before the GOP's recent 1952 
supper in Washington 200 men paid $100 
each and 50 women paid $50 apiece to sit 
down to a Republican luncheon in Louis- 
ville. 

The diners raised $22,500 by eating at the 
secret Louisville luncheon, which was held 
in a swank club. The press was not ad- 
mitted. 

In December 750 persons attended a $100- 
a-plate GOP dinner in Alameda, Calif. 

In the same month a $100-a-plate Repub- 
lican dinner was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. That was the sec- 
ond $100-a-plate GOP dinner to be held in 
the Waldorf in 1951. The first was last 
May. 

In November 4,000 Republicans raised 
$400,000 by paying $100 apiece at a dinner 
in Chicago. 

A thousand Republicans attended still an- 
other $100-a-plate dinner in Boston, also in 
November. 

Last June $100-a-plate GOP dinners were 
held in Milwaukee and Indianapolis. In 
Milwaukee alone Republican diners contrib- 
uted $250,000 to their party. 

Last April 900 persons attended a $100-a- 
plate GOP dinner in San Francisco. 











Brotherhood Week L 


EXTENSION OF sanieall 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following statement issued 
today on the subject of Brotherhood 
Week by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O'Hara], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and myself: 

In these days of stress and strain, when 
sO many of our young men of all faiths 
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are defending our heritage in far-away lands, 
it is well that we remind ourselves of the 
need for true brotherhood. For in the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God lies our strength as a Nation. 

Guns and planes and ships alone will not 
save our freedom. But what will save us 
from being overwhelmed by those who would 
destroy us are our spiritual resources, our 
belief in God, our faith. For without faith 
we become mere automatons, no different 
from those Communist hordes to whom ma- 
terialism is god. 

This is Brotherhood Week (February 17- 
24). We, members of the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish faiths, join together in this 
declaration of belief that only through our 
spiritual resources can we be strong enough 
to prevent a world war and, God forbid, 
should war come, to win through against 
the enemy of our God. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, sponsor of Brotherhood Week, is dedi- 
cated to promote justice, amity, understand- 
ing, and cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, and to analyze, mod- 
erate, and finally eliminate intergroup preju- 
dices which disfigure and distort religious, 
business, social, and political relations, with 
a view to the establishment of a social order 
in which the religious ideals of brotherhood 
and justice shall become the standards of 
human relationships. 

In this cause we join with all our strength, 
not for a week, or a month, but throughout 
the year. 





The Congress Versus Good Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS , | 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS os 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the thought- 
provoking speech on the subject The 
Congress Versus Good Government, de- 
livered yesterday to the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report by the 
able junior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton]. His consistent, con- 
scientious, and competent work for 
governmental reorganization is well 
known to all of us, and his analysis of 
the political hazards in unpopular votes 
and of congressional responsibility for 
many of the delays in reorganization will 
be of great interest and use to us all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


I was happy to accept your invitation, 
first extended to me more than a year ago, 
for this long-awaited conference. 

Your Committee has provided a voice for 
the inarticulate desires of those millions of 
Americans who crave efficiency and economy 
in their Federal Government and who have 
found no individual means to help achieve 
it. You are creating a model for future citi- 
zen action in many felds. 

Your second—and I understand it is to be 
your iast—National Reorganization Confer- 
ence, getting under way today, thus has a 
particular responsibility: 

It must fashion a dynamic legacy of hope 
for the future of representative government, 
through showing how the wishes of millions 
of ordinary citizens can be mobilized, and 
through offering practical guidance for all 
those who seek to be more effective in the 
continuing struggle for better government, 
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The work of your Committee, under the 
distinguished leadership of my friend of 
twenty-five years, Dr. Robert Johnson, has 
been more effective than many of you can 
realize in spurring reforms within the anti- 
quated framework of Federal Government. 
When you add up your failures, I want you 
to recall also your very real successes. You 
are now here to finish your job. 

When I was a very junior Senator—not 
too long ago, in fact I was No. 96 in senior- 
ity—a big batch of Hoover Commission pro- 
posals came before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures, of which I was a member. To 
my surprise, many of these proposals had 
no Senate champion. Perhaps because of 
my business background these proposals ap- 
pealed to me powerfully. I leaped into the 
breach, not, I like to believe, without some 
success. One columnist said of me that he 
couldn’t decide whether I'm a Sir Galahad or 
just naive. I was never a Sir Galahad; I 
happen to think my heart is reasonably 
pure, but it has never given me the strength 
of ten or even of one and a half in the United 
States Senate. But I was puzzled. The Sen- 
ate has many able and dedicated men. Why 
had they not stepped forward? 

I quickly learned that older and wiser 
than I, they knew there is no political sex 
appeal in reorganization, little publicity, al- 
most no incentive in terms of popular sup- 
port, meaning votes in the next election, and 
some real and terrible penalties in terms of 
the organized opposition of those who 
thought they stood to lose by the reorgani- 
zation. 

It is this environment which your Com- 
mittee set out to change. That you have 
made some progress is a great tribute to you. 

What this country and this Congress needs 
today, yesterday, and tomorrow, is a fool- 
proof bipartisan thrift policy. Efficiency in 
government should not be a partisan mat- 
ter. It cannot be achieved—it will never be 
achieved—until it is considered by the busi- 
ness and trade associations, the labor 
unions, and others, including the voters—in 
a bipartisan light. 

For the blunt fact of the matter is—and 
this seems to come as a surprise to many 
people, especially businessmen—that the re- 
sponsibility for waste and extravagance in 
Government rests far more with the Con- 
gress; yes, far more than with the executive 
branch. 

I remember a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Committee for Economic 
Development a year or so ago when a key 
officer of CED stated that nondefense ex- 
penditures must be cut down and that this 
was the problem of the executive branch. 
He argued that the President and his aides 
should cut some two and a half billions 
out of the then current Federal budget. 

Indeed it is popular, and has been for 
years, to berate the man in the White House 
for governmental waste and extravagance, 
for the high cost of Government and the 
high taxes needed to support it. Yet Mr. 
Truman has looked with consistent kindness 
on most Hoover Commission objectives. 

Yes; it has been the Congress, not the 
White House, that has seemed to be trying 
to kill Cock Robin. 

It was the Congress, knuckling under to 
the demands of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, that was responsibie for the death 
of plan No. 1 of 1949—to centralize public- 
health and social-security activities in a 
new Department of Welfare. 

It was the Congress, yielding to these same 
lobbies, thet was responsible for the death 
of plan No. 27 of 1950 transforming the 
Federal Security Agency into a new De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Secu- 
rity. 

It was the Congress, heeding the outcries 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Association of American Rail- 
roads, the National Industrial Traffic League, 
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and tie Association of ICC Practitioners, 
that Was responsible for the death of plan 
No. 7 of 1950 to reorganize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It was the Congress, in short, yielding to 
such pressure groups, including also the 
American Bankers Association and the NAM, 
that was responsible for the death of eight 
reorganization plans in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress alone. 

I do not suggest that the Congress should 
accept willy-nilly every plank of every pian 
of every one of the Hoover reorganization 
proposals. Indeed, to be even more 
there are reservations in my own mind about 
the current applicability of some of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration proposals which are 
now some five years old. 

The next time you hear a careless damning 
of the executive branch of the Government 
for outsize spending and for failure to econ- 
omize remember that at least one of your 
speakers told you it was the Congress and 
not the administration which ought to be 
facing most of the music. 

Now, if I may, let me illustrate another 
major facet of the problem which I hope 
will continue to concern you, and which 
many business people and newspaper pub- 
lishers find it hard to understand. My illus- 
trations will show how efficiency and econ- 
omy cannot be obtained merely through the 
process of voting for reorganization plans 
and efficiency—even if you can muster a ma- 
jority on these particular roll calls. 

I shail tell you briefly the story of six 
votes I have cast during the last two sessions 
of the Senate. They are the kinds of deci- 
sions knowr to us in the Senate as “tough 
votes”—tough because they are dangerous 
politically. They are supposed to cost us 
votes on election day and I, for one, do not 
doubt that they do. They most certainly 
cost campaign funds. 

May I digress for a moment here to say 
that the average Congressman is even more 
susceptible to incentives than the average 
businessman. An incentive to a Congress- 
man is an incentive to make himself popular 
in his ‘district or State. The businessman 
must have profits or he will go broke. The 
Congressman must have votes or he won't 
be a Congressman. He wants publicity be- 
cause it will get him votes. He wants cam- 
paign contributions so that they can be 
converted into votes through the purchase 
of television and radio time, etc. 

In my first year in the Senate, the year 
when I owed my seat to appointment by the 
Governor, before I was forced to face the 
voters at the polls, there were over two hun- 
dred “aye” and “nay” votes. This is better 
than one for each day’s session, on the aver- 
age. On each vote, each Senator is faced with 
this question of incentives. How will the 
vote affect him when he comes up for reelec- 
tion? Yes, I assure you that Senators think 
far more about incentives than the average 
businessman. Indeed if the employees of 
you executives here spent as much time 
thinking about incentives as do the Sena- 
tors—I think you'd fire them because they 
would not get their work done. If you exec- 
utives make a series of bad decisions you 
can then make a series of good ones and 
end up with a profit. But a series of un- 
popular votes, or even one unpopular vote, 
only one, may cost the Congressman his 
business. 

I am selecting only six votes, but I could 
as easily substitute any one of dozens of 
others. Four of these votes were in 1950, 
my first full year in the 
them because I was a candidate that fall. 
That makes the tough vote: far, far tougher. 
That makes my point, I hope, even 

First, there was the vote back in 1950 on 
the proposed $190,000,000 loan ren 

President Truman opposed the |} 

State Department opposed it. Mr. Paul 
Hoffman and the ECA opposed it. Yet in the 
Senate, among candidates for election that 


year, only Senators Morst, Lenman, and 
BENnTON stood up and voted against it. Only 
three, yet there was cvidence the loan would 
be used by State trading corporations as a 
death blow against the remnants of private 
enterprise struggling to stay alive in Spain. 

Did I receive in consequence any support 
from the public—any letters of praise—any 
promises of financial help in my campaign 
for reelection? On the contrary, my Re- 
publican opponent, figuring this vote as a 
lability for me, strongly endorsed such a 
grant to Franco’s government. 

Second, there was the vote in 1950 to up- 
hold a Presidential veto of the bill providing 
presumption of service connection to all dis- 
abilities incurred by Spanish-American War 
veterans for purposes of hospitalization. 

Three Senators—only three altogether, this 
time—three out of ninety-six voted to up- 
hold the veto. Two were southerners in 
secure seats; I was the third. 

This law allows Spanish-American veterans 
preferential out-patient hospital care for in- 
jury or illness of cause and regard- 
less of whether it is related to their military 
service. 

Of courre there aren’t too many Spanish- 
American veterans left—as we judge numbers 
of veterans—about one hundred thousand or 
80, I believe—but there were many who be- 
lieved this bill was designed as a precedent 
for the eighteen million veterans of all our 
other wars. I am now not merely 
of the staggering cost involved if and when 
such a privilege may be extended to eighteen 
million citizen-veterans. I am asking you 
whether, if we are prepared to make such a 
huge Federal investment in public health, 
this is the way to go at it. 

I think you will agree that when all but 
three of ninety-six Senators feel a vote may 
be harmful to them there is a strong prob- 
ability they are right. I may say I received 
no congratulatory letters or campaign con- 
tributions as a result of this vote. 

Third, there was the vote on a resolution 
to cut $500,000,000 from the rivers and har- 
bors bill—sometimes known as the pork- 
barrel bill. 

Senator DovcLas introduced that resolu- 
tion and I supported him. 

We could not even get that one to a roll 
call. It was shouted down. | 

Where were my Republican friends then 
who have so much to say about waste and 
extravagance in government? 

Fourth, there was the vote last August on 
the merchant subsidy bill, estimated 
to cost during the next ‘ten 
years. Senator Wit.iaMs, of Delaware, took 
outstanding leadership on this one. 

This measure was entirely apart from such 
indirect subsidies as the one hidden away 
in our mutual-assistance laws, requiring that 
fifty percent of all American aid be shipped 
in American bottoms. 

I opposed this bill. I was in the minority. 
Do you think that will help my chances of 
getting any support next November from the 
shipping interests, or, for that matter, from 
the shipbuilding unions? 

Fifth, there was the vote on the sugar 
subsidy bill, a subsidy which has already cost 
the taxpayers $900,000,000 since its original 
passage in 1934. 

Much of this subsidy goes to Hawali and 
to big, rich producers. Some get as much 
as half a million a year. Here we have the 

of the American taxpayer oe 
hundreds of millions to rehabilitate 
Spenapnas sshthnult Wha tduae dunn tet eae 
quotas on Philippine sugar, to give Hawali 
preference and cash. 

The subsidy was favored by eighty-five 


big 
four out of ninety-six Senators: FuLsricHT, 
Pastore, Kem, and myself. 
Sixth, there was the vote to provide prefer- 
ential veterans seniority to postal clerks join- 
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ing the postal service after the war, a bill 
which Senator HumpnrRey estimated would 
cost $452,000,000 during the lifetime of vet- 
erans who were then subject to the proposed 
extension of seniority. 

Of course, all veterans in the Government 
who worked for the Government before the 
war automatically get credit for their mili- 
tary service, and I endorse that principle. 
But this bill, confined only to the postal 
clerks in Government, expanded the princi- 
ple to those who began work for the Post 
Cffice as late as 1950, or in any subsequent 
year, extending to them pay and seniority 
over nonveteran clerks. 

Now perhaps the people of the United 
States want to do this for veterans who 
joined the Government after the war. We 
are generous to our veterans and we should 
be and at some future time we may want to 
add this extra mark of our appreciation. 
But why, I ask, should we single out the 
one hundred thousand veterans who are post 
office clerks and ignore the eight hundred 
thousand other veterans who work in the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Treasury or 
the FBI or other Government bureaus? 

Senator HuMpPuReyY’s estimate that over the 
period of the life of these veterans the cost 
of the measure would come to $452,000,000 
was only a beginning. We had an estimate 
from Senator Russet. pointing out that the 
cost, if applied to all the veterans in the 
Government, would total $1,500,000 for the 
same period. 

It is bad enough politically to be tagged 
antiveteran as a result of a vote or a series 
of votes on matters affecting veterans, but it 
is even worse to fly in the face of veterans 
who ere organized on a separate level as the 
postal workers are. The post office workers, 
as you know, are among the most highly 
organized of any group of workers in the 
country. They are politically literate in the 
sense that they reward their friends and pun- 
ish their enemies. They feel they have to 
be or they will be forgotten and left to 
starve. 

I was one of only two northern Senators 
running for office in 1950 who cast his vote 
in support of the President's veto of the 
postal clerk measure. Francis Myers of 
Pennsylvania, was the other. 

After voting, one of the oldest and most 
respected politicians on the Republican side 
of the aisle came over to me and said, “Bill, 
why did you do it? Who is giving you ad- 
vice? That is the most lunatic and suicidal 
vote I have seen in my long career in the 
Senate.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” I told him, “even 
if the four thousand postal clerks in Con- 
necticut should react as you say they will— 
and their families along with them—even if 
they are thoroughly annoyed with me for this 
vote and prepared to punish me—where will 
they go? Surely my opponent, a business- 
man of standing and experience, will also 
oppose this measure.” 

You can imagine my surprise then, just 
two weeks before election day, later that year, 
when my opponent in Connecticut wrote to 
these same postal clerks—to each and every 
one of them—and said, in effect, “throw that 
fellow Benron out. Elect me and I'll see 
that you get that $452,000,000.” 

I regretfully report to you further that 
most of the business community in Con- 
necticut, in Wall Street, and throughout the 
country went right ahead with their support 
of my opponent. He got the money. 

My margin of victory in Connecticut in 
1950 was exactly one thousand one hundred 
and two votes, out of nearly nine hundred 
thousand cast. Would I be wrong in deduc- 

that almost everybody else running for 

Office that year, including Senator Tart, Sen- 
ator MILLIKIN, and many other leading Sen- 
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victory to the fact that by and large they 
were voting on the opposite side of these 
very same issues? 

My running mate in 1950, Governor Bowles, 
was defeated by fifteen thousand votes. One 
of the first things he had done as governor 
was to create a little Hoover Commission for 
Connecticut, to streamline our own an- 
tiquated government structure. The com- 
mission was dominated by Republicans. It 
made a good report, and Governor Bowles 
drove hard to get its recommendations 
adopted. Naturally many of the people who 
were being reorganized didn't like it. After 
the election Governor Bowles said to me, 
without bitterness: “Perhaps I moved too 
fast on too many fronts. I overestimated 
the response of the good-citizen vote, the 
good citizens who said they wanted reor- 
ganization.” 

It seems to me there is a very much-needed 
moral here and I commend it to this impor- 
tant Conference. 

If we Americans reward our Congressmen 
for their bad votes, instead of for their good 
ones, have we the right to complain if they 
turn down the Hoover reorganization pro- 
posals because of pressure from vested in- 
terests which they are not prepared to an- 
tagonize? 

It is because I am mindful of the dilemma 
of the Congressman that I have joined with 
my colleagues Senators HuMPuHREY, of Minne- 
sota, and LEHMAN, of New York, Moopy, of 
Michigan, and Murray, of Montana, to spon- 
sor the so-called Economy Act of 1952. This 
is designed to put us on the road toward 
genuine economy, by placing the Govern- 
ment’s antiquated budget system on a mod- 
ern, businesslike basis. If we limp along 
under the burden of present budgetary prac- 
tices, compounded by individual congres- 
sional unwillingness to act in a courageous 
and bipartisan manner on special privilege 
appropriations, it will be impossible for any- 
one—the Congress, Government officials, or 
the taxpayers themselves—to judge intelli- 
gently the efficiency of existing Government 
programs or proposals for new programs. 

If we can overhaul the antiquated struc- 
ture of the budget itself—a structure which 
Life magazine has recently called that mon- 
ster of the budget—and if you here today can 
help us arrive at a truly bipartisan policy 
of thrift supported courageously by Members 
of the Congress, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, and finally if we can get support from 
the people themselves, as s master pressure 
group, bigger and more powerful than all 
the subsidiary pressure groups, then at last 
we shall finally be on our way toward real 
and lasting efficiency. 

Pe haps, through the work of such organi- 
zations as your Citizens Commission, we may 
yet see the day when both the people and 
the pressure groups recognize the fact, al- 
ready well known to the professional poli- 
ticlans, that this whole matter of waste and 
inefficiency is not a question of party poli- 
tics, except, of course, as it is argued about 
by the “outs” who are trying to get “in.” 
On plan or program No. 1 there may be just 
as many people on one side of the aisle as 
on the other embracing policies which make 
for extravagance. On No. 2, the preponder- 
ance for waste is Democratic, with powerful 
Republican allies, under or on top of the 
table. On No. 3, the preponderance is Re- 
publican. I can assure you that neither the 
Democrats nor the Republicans have any 
monopoly on irresponsible budgeting. In 
this area, as in almost all others of major 
significance, leadership must be taken by 
men of courage in both parties who combine 
toget’ er in the public interest. A bipartisan 
thrift policy, in my judgment, can succeed 
if its leaders have a fighting chance of ,et- 
ting public support. To that end I hope 
you and your successors will continue to 
dedicate yourselves, not only as individuals 
but through aggressive leadership by the 
organizations to which you belong. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Iowa State 
picnic, Lincoln Park, Los Angeles, on 
Saturday, February 16. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, times have changed since 
the early pioneers came to California. It 
took 100 days by covered wagon to travel 
from Independence, Mo., to California. 

The east-west record for the Pony Express 
was set when the news of Lincoln’s election 
in 1860 was carried from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
San Francisco in 7 days and 17 hours. 

This afternoon, as your United States 
Senator, I am privileged to discuss with 
you matters of vital importance to the 
peace of the world and the security of our 
Nation. At this time tomorrow, by the 
means of air travel on one of our commercial 
airlines, I will be back at my desk in the 
Senate of the United States. 

There is a more personal reason I am 
pleased to be with you at this Iowa picnic. 
My mother, who died while I was still a 
small child, was a native of Cherokee, Iowa. 

No prudent citizens can ignore the im- 
pact of our foreign policy on our domestic 
economic system. Government spending to- 
day is a most inflationary factor in our 
economy, and has been to a large extent the 
additional pressure making necessary eco- 
nomic controls. 

As citizens of this constitutional Republic, 
we are faced with a challenge unparalleled 
in our history. 

During our 175 years as an independent 
people, we have heretofore been challenged 
on several occasions by those who would de- 
stroy us or limit our horizons. 

Slow to anger, naive at times in our trust 
in others, we have, when sufficiently pro-, 
voked, opened the throttle wide to make the 
all-out effort necessary to defeat the enemy, 
and bring about a complete victory at the 
earliest possible date. This determination 
was perhaps best expressed by Admiral David 
Farragut at Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, when 
he said: . 

“Damn the torpedoes, go ahead.” 

To win past victories, the necessity of 
which was clear to all, we accepted the 
drafts of manpower, the sacrifices of our 
Armed Forces, the controls of our economy, 
the taxes upon individuals and upon busi- 
ness, as part of the common effort. We were 
never certain as to how long it might take, 
but even during the dark days following 
Pearl Harbor and Bataan, the overwhelming 
majority of the American people were never 
in doubt that ultimate victory would be 
ours. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which heard testimony for approxi- 
mately 5 weeks, I was shocked to hear wit- 
ness after witness, high in the councils of 
our Nation, tell why we couldn’t win a vic- 
tory in Korea over Communist aggressors 
who have been designated by the United 
Nations as outlaws. Among the reasons giv- 
en were, fear of what Communist China 
might do, or fear of what the Soviet Union 
might do, or fear of what our allies might 
doorsay. This Nation was not built by men 
motivated by fear, but by those motivated 
by faith and courage. 
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For the first time in our history, we have 
wartime casualties, taxes, economic con- 
trols, and manpower mobilization while in a 
twilight period which is neither peace nor 
war. There are some high in the councils of 
the Government who tell us this condition 
may prevail for 10 years. 

Our challenge is how to meet the menace of 
aggressive communism while we maintain 
our constitutional representative government 
and our free-enterprise system. 

That we have the capacity to win, none 
of us should doubt, but if in the winning we 
sacrifice that which has made America great, 
it will be at such a price that future gen- 
erations may wonder if more intelligence 
would have found a better way. 

In this country, as yet, the pecple run the 
Government rather than the Government 
running the people. But we have trod the 
path of big government about as far as a 
free people dare go without taking stock of 
the situation and determining what our fu- 
ture course of action should be. 

Both California and Iowa are great agri- 
cultural States. For the last 5 years the Na- 
tion has spent more for food than the Fed- 
eral Government either expended or raised in 
taxes. This year, on present estimates, both 
the taxes and expenditures will exceed the 
food bill. 

This is one danger signal. Let me give you 
several more. First, let us examine the 
yardstick. How much is a billion dollars? 

If your ancestors had started spending 
$1,000 a day every day from the date 
Columbus discovered America until today, 
you would still be far short of getting rid 
of your first billion. It would take until the 
year 4232 for your descendants to get rid of 
the first billion. 

Second example: Today, when we talk in 
terms of billions rather than millions, per- 
haps we should stop and consider just how 
much difference there really is. A million 
dollars in crisp new $1,000 bills would make a 
pile 8 inches high. But if we tried to pile up 
$1,000,000,000, we'd find that it stretched up 
in the sky 110 feet higher than the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

The estimated tax receipts of the Federal 
Government for the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 will be over $62,000,000,000. This 
is the highest tax take from the American 
people in our entire history in either peace or 
war. It exceeds the high-water mark of 
World War II (fiscal year 1945 smounted to 
$44,762,000,000) by more than $17,000,000,000. 

During the quarter century from 1917 
through 1941, the highest yield in Federal 
taxes never exceeded $7,227,000,000 in any 
single year. The estimated tax receipts for 
fiscal year 1953 will exceed $70,000,000,000 or 
a tenfold increase. 

The total estimated world’s gold produc- 
tion from the time Columbus discovered 
America until now is approximately $42,000,- 
000,000. The budget presented by the Pres- 
ident to Congress for fiscal year 1953 was 
over $85,000,000,000 or more than double the 
world’s gold production for 460 years. 

Our Federal public debt stands today at 
$260,000,000,000. * * * 

In the first 156 years under all our Presi- 
dents from George Washington through the 
year 1944, the total taxes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment amounted to $245,000,000,000. 

During the past 6 years plus the estimated 
receipts for fiscal year 1953 the total Federal 
taxes will be $310,000,000,000. 

We have now reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns on more Federal taxes. If all 
income over $10,000 per annum was confis- 
cated by a Socialist government in Wash- 
ington, it would only yield an additional 
$3,000,000,000 or sufficient to run the Gov- 
ernment for 16 days. 

In terms of national debt, the per capita 
debt upon every man, woman, and child in 
the United States is six times as heavy as the 
per capita debt upon every individual Euro- 
pean. 
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As « boy, I grew up part of the time in 
Washington where my father represented the 
Sixth District of California in the House of 
Representatives for the 12-year period 1903 
to 1915. In 1910, the total appropriations 
for all functions of Government including 
the military, reached $1,044,433,622. It was 
front page news all over the country. We 
had become a billion-dollar government. For 
the current fiscal year, the President has pro- 
posed an $85,000,000,000 budget. 

Our foreign policy has a direct relationship 
to our military policy. Our Armed Forces un- 
der the proposed budget for the next fiscal 
year will take approximately 60 percent of 
the total budget. 

After years of savings, the American people 
have accumulated in their savings banks, 
building and loan associations and the postal 
savings system $59,690,000,000. This entire 
amount would not quite pay the annual cost 
of the armed services. 

California is now the second largest in 
population in the Union, and endowed with 
vast natural resources and fertile farms. in 
addition, we are one of the leading indus- 
trial States. This State has an assessed 
valuetion of less than $17,000,000,000. Cali- 
fornia’s share of the national debt on a per 
capita basis, amounts to over $26,000,000,000. 

The national debt today stands at over 
$259,000,000,00: and the interest alone now 
amounts to over $6,000,000,000. Our inter- 
est payments alone are greater than the 
total Federal tax receipts in 1940, which 
amounted to $5,300,000,000. 

Never have so many people had so much 
at stake as do the people of America. We 
do not want to be faced with the Hobdsun's 
choice of aggressive communism or state 
socialism. Neither is suited to America’s 
present or future needs. The former could 
be imposed upon us if we were defeated by 
the Soviet Union. The latter, however, 
might result if we were the victor rather 
than the victim. No policy which would 
place the alvatross of state socialism around 
the neck of the American is the so- 
lution to the problems which confront us. 

Our job then is to seek alternatives which 
do exist. 

Every American citizen having a sense of 
responsibility fully recognizes the fact ‘hat 
the free way of life is being challenged by 
international communism. He knows <hat 
the victory for international communism 
would be more costly in human liberty, in 
looting and in reparations than even those 
vast astronomical figures we have discussed. 

I believe that our people are prepared to 
carry the heavy burdens of necessary de- 
fense expenditures and for the essential 
functioning of the Government. They have 
a right to expect that the ultimate vesult 
will leave us with our constitutional free- 
doms and our American system of competi- 
tive free enterprise. All unnecessary fat 
must be cut out of the budget and the 
objective must be ‘o get a full dollar’s worth 
of value for every dollar spent in the mili- 
tary as well as the civilian establishment. 

Our economic system is tied with Siamese- 
Twin attachments to our constitutional form 
of Government. If one is destroyed they 
both perish. There is no need for either 
catastrophe to happen if we get off the 
perpetual defensive and take the offensive. 

There are too many people who have had 
our hospitality or advantages joining forces 
with Moscow and her satellites in spreading 
their views on what's wrong with America. 

Those who believe in our system should 
start a crusade to tell what is right with 
America. 

We, of course, will not close our eyes to 
the liability side of the ledger, but as citi- 
zens with our feet on the ground and com- 
mon sense gained from experience and ob- 
servation we know that America’s assets in 
freedom of religion, speech, and press and 
in agricultural, educational, fiscal, indus- 


trial, and governmental categories to mention 
but a few, greatly exceed our liabilities. 

Seventy-eight million life insurance policy- 
holders own policies with a face value of an 
estimated $228,000,000,000. For contrast our 
Federal public debt is now over $259,000,- 
000,000. 

Individuals who still believe that thrift is 
a virtue, also own directly or through insti- 
tutions for their account some $56,790,000,- 
000, in savings institutions and $2,900,000,000 


We have more stockholders and home 
owners than any other nation in the world. 


enterprise requires high real wages 
tained buying power for abundant 

and maximum production at low unit 
American agriculture, labor, and 

must not be undermined by the dumping 
of goods produced by low-paid labor abroad 
while outside markets are closed to our 
products. 
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The Government of the United States 
established economic traffic laws many years 
ago to protect our businessmen and con- 
sumers against unregulated monopolies 
These were the anti-trust statutes. 

More recently, the Government has sought 
to establish a national labor policy that 
would be fair and equitable not alone to 
labor and management, but to the genera! 
public as well. 

Our entire national economy must not be 
at the mercy of one man or small group who 
can give an order that will cause a creeping 
paralysis to ciose down our mines, factories, 
and transportation systems and work a hard- 
ship on countless people. This is far too 
much power for any responsible man to want 
and any irresponsible man to have. 

There are some in Government who appar- 
ently believe that if an individual spends his 
own money it is inflationary whereas if the 
Government takes it from him and spends it, 
such is not the case. This is economic non- 
sense and squirrel-cage thinking. Govern- 

is, @ major 


but I do maintain that we must no longer 
ignore the warning lights that have led to 

when ignored elsewhere in the 
world. 

We have embarked upon a program of 
helping to .3tablish a system of internation- 
al law and order so that the peace of the 
world may be secure to ourselves and to our 
children. This has led to the development 
a@ collective security system represented 
part by the United Nations organization, 

North Atlantic alliance, and the more 
negotiated Pacific pacts. The suc- 
any such a collective-security sys- 
upon the emphasis placed on the 
ve.” 
the system leaves much to be de- 
aggression took place in Korea 

y of June 1950, the United 

under the leadership of the United 
promptly took action to resist this 

aggression from the Communist 


We gain nothing, I believe, by misrepre- 
ting the facts to our own people or to 
people of the free world. Despite state- 
trary from those holding 

own Government and 
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might cause the Chinese Communists to in- 
tervene. This they did 5 months later on 
their own account. 

I believe that the executive branch of the 


by the 10 percent contribution 
neither the American Congress 
American people are willing to ac- 
basis as a precedent for fu- 
security action. The sooner 
understood in the chancelories 
nations of the world, the sooner 








we will be on a more realistic basis insofar 
as collective security is concerned. 

In 1945, there were approximately 200,- 
000,000 people behind the iron curtain. To- 
day, there are over 800,000,000 people in the 
Soviet orbit. By what yardstick are the 
American people to measure success of a for- 
eign policy? 

If international communism is allowed to 
digest this great mass of humanity, the bal- 
ance of power in the world will be upset and 
other nations in close proximity to the So- 
viet orbit will find themselves under relent- 
less pressure. Given time to consolidate 
their position, the rulers of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites will be able to liquidate 
non-Communist elements within their 
boundaries. 

For more than a decade, the Soviet Union 
has used its embassies and consulates as 
centers of espionage and fifth-column activ- 
ity. The time has long since come and 
passed when notice should be served upon 
them that their representatives in the Unit- 
ed States will receive the same treatment 
accorded ours in the Soviet world. We 
should get on a quid-pro-quo basis now and 
if they are not willing to accept the same 
terms and conditions for their officials here 
that they extend to ours there, we should 
take the inevitable step of withdrawing our 
ambassadors and send theirs home forth- 
with. 

In addition, for more than a decade, the 
Comintern has sent its agents abroad 
throughout the world to undermine the 
economic and political life of the free na- 
tions. 

The time has come when the free people 
of the world should recognize the fact that 
behind the iron curtain now and as yet 
unliberated are literally tens of millions of 
people who have the same yearnings for 
freedom that we have. 

A real effort must be made to enlist as 
the allies of freedom, the oppressed people 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Communist China, and indeed of the 
Soviet Union itself in the cause of freedom. 
If these people had the moral support of 
the free world and the realization that they 
were not permanently abandoned to their 
Communist masters they would be a tremen- 
dous ally in the years ahead. The en- 
couragement of moral support and material 
aid could be done at a far less cost than 10 
years of the type of cold war confronting 
us. 
It is Communist doctrine that the free 
world and its economic system contains 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. 
It has long been my belief that it is far 
more likely that the Communist world con- 
tains within its structure the seeds of its 
own destruction. Sufficient intelligence 
must be given to find the cracks in the 
iron curtain. 

In order to enlist free people everywhere, 
it is essential that we have a foreign policy 
which we and they can understand. 

We must reassert the moral leadership that 
we lost at Yalta. There we gave to the 
Soviet Union that which was not ours to 
give. It was done without the knowledge 
or approval of the American people or the 
American Congress. It was done without 
the knowledge or consent of our long-time 
friend and wartime ally, the Republic of 
China. 

This agreement and those which preceded 
and followed it, contributed to the loss of 
the freedom of the people of Poland. 

Since the Soviet Union has long since 
violated its part of the Yalta agreement 
and all other agreements, when it suited 
their purpose so to do, the time has come 
when the Government of the United States 
should denounce the Yalta agreement and 
serve notice that never again will we barter 
away human freedom in a secret conference 
by an agreement contrary to our constitu- 
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tional requirement of the ratification of 
treaties by the Senate of the United States. 

If we now declare that our foreign policy 
is based on human freedom, and what ad- 
vances it we support, and what retards or 
destroys it we oppose, we will furnish new 
hope to the oppressed people of the world, 
new courage to our free allies and have the 
basis for a workable policy that will be 
entitled to bipartisan support in the Con- 
gress and the overwhelming approval of the 
American people. 

Some 50 years ago we had a President of 
the United States who clearly understood 
the history of our people and the spirit that 
had made this a great nation. 

When an American citizen, born in Greece 
by the name Perdicaris, was seized in 1904 
by Raisuli, a bandit chieftain in Morocco, 
Theodore Roosevelt did not send a long and 
complex note; it was one that any extor- 
tionist then or now could understand, and 
he was prepared to back it up if necessary. 
His message was, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead.” 

There was also a tense situation in Vene- 
zuela and the German Empire had sent some 
warships which Roosevelt considered to be 
a threat to the Monroe Doctrine. He had 
his Secretary of State send a strong note 
through official channels, but did not rest 
there. Just a few weeks ago I received a 
letter from a man who was the son of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's confidential secretary during 
his Presidential term. I would like to give 
the letter to this audience. It reads as 
follows: 

“Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: Your vigorous 
demand for action by our State Department 
in connection with the 33 Americans held 
in Red China interests me, especially be- 
cause of personal reasons. 

“At the turn of the century, when my 
father was a young man, he served as chief 
private secretary to Theodore Roosevelt at 
the time he was President of the United 
States. One day the President sent him to 
call on German Ambassador ‘Speck’ von 
Sternberg. 

“My father said, ‘President Roosevelt has 
asked me to call your attention, Mr. Am- 
basador, to the fact that the German Fleet 
is in Venezuelan territorial waters, contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. The President fur- 
ther asked me to inform you that you re- 
quest your Government to remove the fleet 
within 24 hours’ time.’ 

“Some 16 hours later my father returned 
to the German Embassy and told the Am- 
bassador the White House had been informed 
that the German Fleet was still in Vene- 
zuelan territorial waters and that no mes- 
sage had been received by the State Depart- 
ment or the White House as to the future 
movement of the fleet. 

“To which von Sternberg replied, ‘Surely 
you were not serious in bringing the mes- 
sage from the President. It would be worth 
my diplomatic career to convey such a mes- 
sage to the All Highest. 

“*Yours is a fine country, Mr. Secretary, 
but after all, I represent His Imperial High- 
ness and the German Empire.’ * * * 

“To this my father replied, ‘I am sorry, 
Mr. Ambassador. President Theodore Roose- 
velt is one who, once his mind is made up, 
is not swayed from acting in accordance 
with his firm principles. 

“*The President has instructed me to tell 
you further that, since we have had no 
reply at all in the 16 hours, we have no 
intention of waiting the remaining 8 hours. 

“*The Atlantic fleet, under Admiral Dewey, 
is at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. President 
Roosevelt, early in the day, ordered Admiral 
Dewey to get steam up and strip his ships 
for action. 

“‘If no word is forthcoming from your 
Government inside of 4 hours, the President 
will order Admiral Dewey to set sail for Vene- 
zuela immediately to take whatever action is 
necessary.’ 
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“With that, my father withdrew from the 
German Embassy. 

“In about 244 hours, the American Minister 
to Venezuela reported that the German fleet 
had pulled up anchor and was pulling out 
to sea. 

“At the turn of the century, when the 
United States was far smaller and far less 
powerful in the family of nations than we 
are today, we had one outstanding factor 
in our favor. We had the courage to speak 
out and demand our rights. 

“With every regard, 

“Very sincerely, 
“WILLIAM Logs.” 

This week we have been celebrating the 
one hundred and forty-third birthday of 
President Abraham Lincoln. He clearly un- 
derstood the issues which confronted our 
Nation in his day and I believe also had a 
grasp of what might confront the Nation in 
the future. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history. The fiery trail 
through which we pass will light us down 
in honor or dishonor to the latest genera- 
tion * * *. We, even we here, have the 
power and bear the responsibility in giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom to 
the free * * *, We shall nobly save or 
we shall meanly lose this last best hope of 
earth.” 

It is up to this generation of Americans 
to see to it that we do not lose this last 
best hope of earth. With the same courage 
and common sense that motivated those who 
faced the hardships of the plains to come 
to California in the days of forty-nine, and 
with the same courage ani common sense 
that motivated those who sat at Philadelphia 
and under divine inspiration gave us the 
Declaration of Independence and later the 
Constitution of the United States, there are 
none of our domestic problems we cannot 


solve and there is no foreign foe we need 
ever fear. 





Effect of Inflation on Salaries and 


Wages 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald under date of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1952, entitled “Election Year 
Inflation,” refreshed my recollection as 
to the effect of inflation on salaries in 
Germany and other countries in the 
years 1918 to 1923. A careful study of 
inflation was caused to be made at that 
time which developed these facts: 

INFLATION AND THE WORKER 


The chief characteristic of inflation 
being a sharp rise in the price level, it 
naturally follows that the purchasing 
power of all wages and salaries declines 
under inflation. If inflation reaches an 
uncontrollable stage, as it did in post- 
war Germany for instance, or an aggra- 
vated stage as it did in postwar France, 
it means that the worker’s standard of 
living is reduced to the barest subsistence 
level. 

There are, however, feeble compensa- 
tions for the worker under severe infla- 
tion, which do not operate in the case 
of persons who live on fixed incomes de- 
rived from interest and dividends on 
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bonds, preferred stocks, insurance an- 
nuities, and the like. These latter are 
almost invariably wiped out as their in- 
comes cannot be increased no matter 
how much the purchasing power of their 
incomes may diminish. The worker, on 
the other hand, may and usually does 
have his wages raised to a degree which 
will partially at least offset the rise in 
prices, or, putting it the other way 
around, the diminished purchasing pow- 
er of his wages. 

Nevertheless the wage-earner suffers 
severely under inflation, for even with 
mildly inflationary conditions charac- 
terized by a gradually rising level of 
prices the increase in his wages lags be- 
hind the increase in prices. When prices 
skyrocket in a severe or uncontrolled in- 
flation, no matter how often his wages 
are adjusted to meet the rise—and in the 
latter stages of the German inflation, as 
we shall see, they were increased some- 
times twice daily—they cannot hope to 
keep pace with the price rise, and, as a 
result, the purchasing power of their 
wages rapidly approaches the vanishing 
point. 

SALARIES AND WAGES UNDER GERMAN INFLATION 


This situation is well brought out dur- 
ing the inflation erain Germany. There 
all types of workers—salaried, skilled, 
and unskilled—suffered, though not in 
the same degree. The salaried group 
was hit the hardest; skilled workers 
suffered less heavily, though heavily 
enough, while the unskilled workers were 
injured least of all through the fact that 
more frequent adjustments were made 
in an effort to keep their wages at least 
up to subsistence level. The following 
table gives a rough approximation of the 
income in gold marks per month of sal- 
aried workers—as by govern- 
ment employees—and of skilled and un- 
skilled workers, first as an average for 
1913 and then for November 1923 when 
inflation in Germany reached its peak. 


Average 1913__..... 
Nevember 1923 


Percent November 
1923 of 1913 


This table shows that in November 
1923 unskilled workers were receiving in 
paper marks a sum equivalent to 69 gold 
marks as against an average of 104.5 gold 


marks in 1913. That is to say, their 
earnings were only 66 percent of 1913— 
or a reduction of 34 percent. Reckoned 
on this same basis, skilled workers suf- 
fered a reduction of 47 percent, this be- 
ing the same as for government officials 
of the lower grades. Government Offi- 
cials of the middie and higher grades 
suffered losses of 63 and 68 percent re- 
spectively in their earnings. Obviously, 
unskilled, skilled, and salaried workers 
alike, through circumstances over which 
they had no control, had to adjust them- 
selves to greatly lowered standards of 
living. Indeed, those with the highest 
living standards’ were forced to make 


much greater proportional adjustments 
than those with lower standards. 

A more detailed analysis of what hap- 
pened to the workers’ income may be vis- 
ualized in a table attached which shows 
the ratio of wages and salaries to the cost 
of living based on a 1913 ratio of 1,000 for 
unskilled labor, 1,500 for skilled labor, 
and 5,000 for higher Government Offi- 
cials. From this table it will be noted 
that every year from 1914 the higher 
Government Officials had lower real in- 
comes than in 1913. Throughout the 
period of aggravated inflation it averaged 
less than one-half of the 1913 level and 
during a short period—November 1923— 
it was less than 25 percent of 1913. In 
the case of skilled workers, wages were— 
except for one brief period—continuous- 
ly below the 1913 level, though not nearly 
as much so as in the case of salaried Gov- 
ernment Officials. When stabilization 
was finally brought about—early in 
1924—-skilled workers were receiving ap- 
proximately 6.4 cents an hour as against 
9.2 cents an hour in 1913. This amount- 
ed to a reduction of about 31 percent at 
a time when wages in other countries 
were rising. 

In looking at the table attached, it will 
be noted that there are startling fluc- 
tuations in the ratios of wages and sala- 
ries to the cost of living. This was due 
to the strenuous efforts of employers dur- 
ing the inflationary period to keep the 
wages—of unskilled laborers particular- 
ly—at a point which would enable them 
to live at least as well as in 1913. Ad- 
justments in wage rates were made first 
at quarterly intervals, then monthly, 
then weekly, then daily, and finally, 
when the upsurge of prices brought 
about a wild flight from the mark, 
even twice a day with additional time 
off at noon so that the worker could 
— his money before it depreciated 


Paalaaeeehenaeapammpaapatnethes 
in determining the amount of wages that 
should be paid, such as, for example, in- 
dex numbers of living costs or the price 

commodity 


far and so fast that the worker had noth- 
ing to gain by holding on to his money 


thing tangible—whether it was needed 
or not, in the hope of finding a buyer 
later—before the value of his money 
completely melted away. 

This struggle on the part of employers, 
be it said, in attempting to establish 
some equitable relationship between 
wages and the cost of living often pre- 
sented greater difficulties than the ordi- 
nary business or trade. And in con- 
ducting ordinary operations, many ably 
managed and competently administered 
companies found, for example, that an 
amount of working capital in the bank 
which in former days would have been 
sufficient to see them through the month 
was so greatly depreciated through in- 
fiation that it would not even meet pay- 
roll expenses. While some business ex- 
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grimmer specter of unemployment as a 
result of widespread business failures 
During 1923 unemployment of union 
workers was from 2 to 14 times the aver- 
ages for other postwar years to that date. 
INFLATION AND THE AMERICAN WAGE EARNER 


The case of the worker under German 
inflation was of course extreme but only 
in the sense that it represents the ulti- 
mate but logical consequences of infia- 
tion carried to its ultimate conclusion. 
In Austria virtually the same thing hap- 
pened, for though actual currency de- 
preciation was not quite as severe as in 
Germany—the crown in Austria was 
stabilized at 14,400 to 1; in Germany the 
mark was stabilized at 1,000,000,000,000 
to 1—it was severe enough to make the 
workers’ earnings worthless for all prac- 
tical purposes. In France, while infia- 
tion did not completely wreck the franc, 
it reduced it to about one-fifth of its 
former value and wages never caught up 
with this depreciated purchasing power. 

In the United States there were as of 
January 1939 approximately 41,600,000 
persons gainfully employed—American 
Federation of Labor figures. The busi- 
ness census of 1935 gives 8,500,000 em- 
ployed in manufacture with a payroll 
of nearly $10,000,000,000. Another 
4,000,000 are working in retail trade and 
another 1,250,000 in wholesale trade with 
a combined payroll of $6,000,000,0000. 
Another 1,500,000 work in insurance 
offices, real estate offices, banks, and 
other types of financial institutions, 
three-quarters of a million work in serv- 
ice industries, with vast numbers of 
others in construction, in mines, in trans- 
portation, in hotels, in advertising, and in 
amusements. These totals are entirely 
exclusive of agricultural labor. All these 
workers under any inflation would have 
their living standards seriously reduced 
in proportion to the seriousness of the 
inflation. Many business concerns, as 
in Germany, would go to the wall with 
widespread unemployment resulting at 
a time when inflation would already have 
swept away the values of savings ac- 
counts and life-insurance annuities. 
Widespread misery and economic chaos 
would result. 


Ratios of wages or ae to the cost of 
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1 Compiled from tables in Zahlen zur Geldentwertung 
in Deutschland, 1914 bis 1923, p. 5. 
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Ratios of wages or salaries to the cost of 
living—Continued 


Unskilled} Skilled | Govern- 
labor 


PEPPPepr 
ERSEGERS 


The editorial in the Times-Herald to 
which I have referred is timcly and to 
the point. Under leave to extend, here- 
tofore given, I insert it as part of my 
remarks: 

ELECTION-YEAR INFLATION 

There’s a great deal more to Mr. Truman’s 
nomination of two new members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board than might be supposed. 

The outstanding financial development of 
recent times was last year’s rise in interest 
rates. Higher interest rates have powerfully 
affected all of our lives. Many people have 
been stimulated to save more, with the result 
that savings were greater last year than ever 
before, except in time of war. Others have 
been encouraged to borrow less. 

The reduction in private demands for 
goods thus brought about was more than 
sufficient to offset the booming effect of an 
$18,500,000,000 increase last year in “Sovern- 
ment expenditures. At the end of last year, 
average prices were lower than at the be- 
ginning of the year. High interest rates 
have continued. So has the sag in com- 
modity prices. 

The dollar has now regained one-quarter 
of the purchasing power it lost between the 
outbreak of the Korean war and the price 
peak last spring. The downturn in prices 
coincided with the upturn in interest rates. 
It is of im ce that the circumstances 
which produced the interest change be un- 
derstood. 

For many years before last spring, the 
Government had a policy of keeping the rate 
of interest on its long-term borrowings at 
2% percent. Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder declared on a number of occasions 
that this low rate of interest saved the 
Government a lot of money. If the rate rose 
to 3 percent, he said, it would cost the Gov- 
ernment an extra $1,500,000,000 a year. 

Government bonds with a 2%-percent 
coupon did not stay at par merely on Mr. 
Snyder’s say-so, but by the use of Federal 
reserve funds to buy all bonds presented for 
sale at or a little above par. The Federal 
reserve paid for any bonds purchased in this 
way by creating new money. 

It was raw inflation. It was exactly the 
same as if the Government had paid out 
newly printed currency. The Federal Re- 
serve bank purchases of Government bonds 
increased the money supply in the form of 
currency and bank deposits by $100,000,- 
000,000 between 1940 and 1947. 

Until last year the Federal Reserve worked 
hand in glove with the Treasury in the proc- 
ess of inflating. The collaboration was es- 
pecially notable in the election year of 1948, 
when Mr. Truman wanted prices high be- 
cause people feel prosperous when prices are 
advancing. Until late in 1947 the Federal 
Reserve system had for some time kept its 
holdings of Government bonds below a $1,- 
000,000,000. Then, just before election year, 
the Reserve system began to pump out money 
by increasing its Government bond buying. 
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The holdings were up to 2 billion 8 hun- 
dred million by the end of 1947 and up to 
six billions by April 28, 1948. 

During the election campaign the pace of 
the bond buying became furious. The $7,- 
000,000,000 mark was passed in August, the 
nine billion total in September. Just before 
the election the total reached $11,000,000,000. 
Then, within 2 months after Truman was 
elected, $500,000,000 worth of bonds was 
dumped. By the following April another 
$1,000,000,000 worth was gotten rid of. 

Early in 1951 the inflation of the currency 
by the Federal Reserve System began to prey 
upon the conscience of the Reserve authori- 
ties. Marriner Eccles, veteran member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who had cooper- 
ated for a dozen years in the Treasury's in- 
flationary policy, declared that it must stop 
to avoid ruin. 

“It is hard to conceive of a more inflation- 
ary policy.” he told a House-Senate joint 
committee on July 26 of last year, and added 
that “no tax program that is likely to be 
adopted can be adequate to stop inflation 
as long as the money and credit floodgates 
are left open.” 

Treasury Secretary Snyder stood pat on 
2%, percent money and continued Federal 
Reserve buying of bonds. In spite of the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board was created 
by Congress as an agency completely inde- 
pendent of the Treasury or the President, 
Mr. Truman sought to high pressure the 
Board into going aiong with Snyder. 

The conflict was resolved by the Federal 
Reserve System’s discontinuing support of 
the bond market, but with its independence 
weakened. One of Secretary Snyder's assist- 
ants, William McC. Martin, became Chair- 
man of the Reserve Board. The changed 
policy has been followed consistently since 
then. 

However, in January of the present year, 
Mr. Truman sent to the Senate the names 
of two new members of the Board. One of 
those appointed is James Lewis Robertson, 
deputy controller of the currency in the 
Treasury Department, and a veteran of 24 
years in Government service. With this 
man, Robertson, on the Board, along with 
Martin and James K. Vardaman, Jr., a Mis- 
souri politician, only one additional vote 
among the remaining four members would 
have to be picked up to give Snyder and Tru- 
man control. 

Mr. Truman would then be in a position to 
send the country into a roaring inflation, the 
way it was done in 1948. The cost of living 
and average wholesale prices rose during the 
1948 campaign to the highest level known 
down to that time, a level not exceeded until 
late in 1951. Robertson’s confirmation by 
the Senate would mean the end of an inde- 
pendent Reserve Board, and could signal the 
beginning of an inflation to dwarf even the 
inflation of 1948. 


Our First Objective: Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I made in connection with a Lin- 
coln Day dinner at Rochester, Minn., and 
also an editorial published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press on February 16. I should 
like to have the editorial printed fol- 
lowing the printing of my address, 
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There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ApprRESs oF Hon. Epwarp J. THYe, 
Or MINNESOTA 


Behind a great number of our present do- 
mestic problems and a greater number of our 
international difficulties stretches a multi- 
tude of errors in foreign policy by the present 
administration. In this field, the President 
has repeatedly expressed his desire to carry 
out a true bipartisan program. It is remark- 
able, therefore, that policy-making decisions 
have been and are still made without any 
consultation with the Republican Members 
of Congress. 

Today we are confronted with serious in- 
ternational problems which had their birth 
in the secret agreements of Yalta and in the 
concessions made at Potsdam. It was at 
Yalta that Russia gained control of two vital 
Chinese ports. It was at Yalta, also, that 
Russia acquired strategic islands near Japan. 
It was at Yalta that agreement was reached 
on joint Russian-Chinese control of the two 
principal railways of “Aanchuria. 

Today, the Communists control all of 
China, taking their orders from the leaders 
in the Kremlin; today Russia threatens us 
in Korea from the Manchurian border; to- 
day we are involved in a bloody and costly 
conflict in Korea upon which the President 
embarked the United States without any 
reference of the question to the Congress; 
today, also, the present administration has 
apparently written off the greatest opponent 
of the Chinese Communists—Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek; and today one of our great mili- 
tary leaders, General MacArthur, is now 
headquartered in New York because he rec- 
ommended a policy designed to bring the 
Korean hostilities to a decisive and success- 
ful end. 

In Europe we also find the evidences of 
Yalta and Potsdam. It was there that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill agreed to iet 
Stalin’s armies take Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
That country is now a satellite of Russia. 
At Yalta, Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to 
let the Red Army take Berlin alone. The 
Russians are now firmly planted there and 
we are constantly threatened with another 
airlift because no provision was made at 
Potsdam for an access corridor to Berlin 
through the Russian-occupied territory. 

It was at Potsdam that permission was 
given to Russia to dismantle German indus- 
trial plants for shipment to Russia. How 
better could we have helped Russia to in- 
crease its industrial potential than by agree- 
ing to let her take this vital equipment? 

These commitments have jeopardized the 
peace which had been achieved at tremen- 
dous sacrifice. 

Our failures in foreign policy in these post- 
war years are strikingly evident in the fact 
that the Russian Communist influence has 
spread over all of China, with its 470,000,000 
people, and turned that friendly nation into 
an enemy of the United States. 

Unless we establish a positive foreign policy 
that will ultimately bring a will to peace on 
the part of the common people of China, and 
the rest of Asia, as well as the people of the 
satellite countries now dominated by Russia, 
the inevitable result will be a conflict that 
will invoive all of the nations of the world 
in a third world war. We would be victori- 
ous, but in this modern day and in our mod- 
ern civilization, even though we were victori- 
ous, the expense in the occupation and the 
reestablishment of the economies of the war- 
torn nations, such as China and likewise 
Russia, with its 200,000,000 people, would be 
60 staggering that neither this Nation nor 
other freedom-loving nations could carry the 
burden. 

In order that you may fully comprehend 
my meaning in this statement, let us look 
at our experiences in these recent years since 
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the end of World War II. We were success- 
ful in World War Il—yes; we were the vic- 
torious Nation. We did not exploit the re- 
sources of the nations we conquered. We did 
not enslave their people. Rather, we have 
spent in the rehabilitation of the economies 
of Japan and the South Pacific Islands over 
$5,500,000,000. We have spent about $20,- 
000,000 in war-torn Western Europe—in re- 
buildin,; the economies of France, Great 





Britain, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Western 
Germany. 


The same problem and responsibility, 
greatly magnified, would be ours and that of 
the other freedom-loving nations following 
another world war. Even worse, if we did 
not assist in such rebuilding of the economies 
of China or Russia, new leaders would arise 
in these countries who would have but one 
consuming idea—a hatred against the United 
States. Future generations would be com- 
pelled to face that hatred, and no permanent 
peace would come out of it. 

What now should be our course of action? 

We are immediately concerned with the 
Communist menace which seeks to destroy 
everything we value as a freedom-loving 
people. How are we to proceed? Above all, 
Wwe must use every peaceful weapon at our 
disposal to prosecute the cold war. That 
means that we must utilize to the utmost 
our Voice of America program and any re- 
lated information devices which will pene- 
trate the iron curtain and convince the Rus- 
sian people that we desire to live at peace 
with all nations. 

We must build up our national defense to 
a point that will convince the Russian lead- 
ers that to undertake another war would be 
suicide for their country. The American 
people will be called upon, not only to 
finance their own defense, but to aid in 
giving strength to the defense of other na- 
tions fearing the Communist menace. This 
will mean some sacrifices on the part of the 
American people. Yet, another world war 
and the chaotic conditions that would be 
sure to follow it, even if our economy could 
withstand them, would surely result in de- 
struction of freedom. It would completely 
wipe out the standard of living which we 
have achieved. 

There is no alternative. We cannot fail 
in the struggle against communism, but we 
must win the cold war on the diplomatic 
front. We must end the confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and ineptness in our foreign policy. 

The first pledge of the Republican Party 
to the Nation at this critical time must be 
the development of a foreign policy which 
will seek to make secure and lasting the 
peace of the world. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
February 16, 1952] 
THE Major OBJECTIVE 


Senator Epwarp J. Ture has a well-de- 
served reputation for level-headedness and 
not losing sight of major objectives. In a 
southern Minnesota speech he declared the 
first pledge of the Republican Party must be 
to seek to secure world peace. 

“Another world war and the chaotic con- 
ditions that would follow,” he warned, 
“would surely result in destruction of free- 
dom. It would completely wipe out the 
standard of living we have achieved.” 

The senior Senator from Minnesota urged 
use of every peaceful means at our disposal 
to hold off all-out war while we build our 
national defense to such a point that Rus- 
sia would not dare precipitate another con- 
flict. “We cannot fail in the struggle 
against communism, but we must win the 
cold war on the diplomatic front,” he added, 

Senator Tuyre’s serious views should 
considered by all Republican lead 
hope to help lead their party to 
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the presidential election. One of the 
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the GOP cannot afford is to take a position Emphasis has been placed on the testing 


which its opponents could portray as lead- 
ing down the road to another world war. 





Uses of Guayule Rubber in Heavy- 
Truck Tires 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


O 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recozp, I wish to call at- 
tention to an interesting report from the 
Department of Agriculture concerning 
the use of guayule rubber in heavy-duty 
truck tires. I have always maintained 
that deresinated guayule rubber is equal 
to the best imported Hevea rubber. The 
tests conclusively prove this to be true: 

Report OF GUAYULE TRUCK TIRE TESTS 

This report summarizes the results of the 
first of a series of three road tests which are 
intended to demonstrate the quality and 
service-ability of deresinated guayule rub- 
ber, as through research work of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry at the United States Natural Rub- 
ber Research Station, Salinas, Calif. Approx- 
imately 4,000 pounds of guayule rubber were 
prepared for this purpose. The first set of 
tires was fabricated by the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. These tires are be- 
ing manufactured under a research contract 
between the tire companies and the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division—formerly the Office 
of Rubber Reserve—Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, and the Armstrong Rubber 
Co., West Haven, Conn., are included in the 
program for subsequent tests. 


of heavy-duty truck tires to determine 
whether or not deresinated guayule rubber 
will serve satisfactorily for this critical pur- 
pose. At present natural rubber is essential 
for the carcass of large-size transport tires 
because of the heat build-up factor. 

Results of the first road test, conducted by 
the Synthetic Rubber Division’s Test Fleet 
at Camp Bullis, San Antonio, Tex., are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. The 
data were taken from progress reports re- 
ceived from the Synthetic Rubber Division. 
The first column of the table shows the four 
different compositions used in manufactur- 
ing the tire carcass, including the 100-percent 
Hevea used as the standard of comparison. 
Blends of Hevea and guayule with GR-S in 
the proportion of 55 parts natural rubber 
with 45 parts synthetic were also included. 
Three tires of each type were used in the 
tests. Tire treads in all cases were con- 
structed of “cold” synthetic rubber. 

The tread wear rating shown in the sec- 
ond column is a relative measure of the in- 
fluence of type of carcass on the rate of wear 
of the cold rubber treads. This shows no 
adverse effect of guayule. 

Data pertaining to measurement of tread 
cracks to fabric (third column) are believed 
self-explanatory. These indicate the condi- 
tion of the tread of each tire at the conclu- 
sion of the test. 

Figures for carcass diameter increase show 
the effect of service when measured after 
running 4,336 miles. The guayule tire shows 
the least change in diameter. 

The tires were fitted with thermocouple 
wires which permitted measurements of tem- 
perature to indicate relative heat build-up. 
The tires containing synthetic blends had the 
highest ture, while the 100- 
percent Hevea and 100-percent guayule tires 
were essentially the same. 

The last two columns of the table indicate 
the mileage at which tires failed, with re- 
marks as to cause of failure. It is clearly 
evident from these figures that the guayule 
tires were equal to the Hevea tires in service 
life. The test was abandoned at 50,900 miles, 
at which point one each of the 100-percent 
guayule and 100-percent Hevea tires were 
still running. 


Summary of results of road tests on heavy-duty truck tires using deresinated guayule 
rubber in comparison with hevea (plantation) rubber 
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XPLANATORY NOTES 


, U. 8. Natural Rubber Research Station, 


.—Deresinated gusyule paar gent by BAIC. 
Salinas, Calif. Tires fabricated by Firestone Tire & Rub ., Akron, Ohio; Size 9.00-20, 10-ply, rayon fabric, 
supplied for each carcass composition. Cold rubber 


(ow temperature GR-S) used for tread 


Road tests conducted by Office of Rubber Reserve test fleet, Camp Bullis, San Antonio, Tex.: 
alternated; per tire; inflation 65 pounds. 


Wheel position: Rear load 5,000 
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percent pavement and 8 percent gravel, first 7,000 miles; 100 percent pavement thereafter, 
miles hour on gravel. : 
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progress reports supplied by the Office of Rubber Reserve. 
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Address by Hon. Blair Moody, of Michi- 
gan, on the Occasion of the Thirty- 
fourth Anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence L 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of the 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Moopy] on the occasion 
of the celebration of the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence, 
at Detroit, Mich., on Sunday afternoon, 
February 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am very much honored to have been 
invited to come here this afternoon to cele- 
brate Lithuanian Independence Day with 
you. For many years I have admired the 
remarkable intelligence and courage of the 
Lithuanian people. A good example of this 
is the distinguished professor who has just 
introduced me so eloquently. Only 4 years 
ago he was himself a displaced person in 
Europe. 

In my visits to the continent during and 
since the war, I have come to know something 
of the peoples whose lives have been clouded 
and made tragic by geography, and by the 
cruelty of the Kremlin. 

Just 2 days ago I was honored to welcome 
in my office in Washington three Lithuanian 
sailors who broke out from behind the iron 
curtain and made their way to this country. 
I think they should stay here, for they 
showed the sort of courage and intrepidity 
that built America and I am going to do all 
in my power to see that these boys do stay 
here. 

In speaking to you this afternoon, I wish 
that I might strike a purely happy note. I 
wish that I might join with you in a rousing 
celebration of this anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence. That is the way independence 
days are usually celebrated and this Feb- 
ruary 16 ought not be an exception. 

You and I know, however, why I cannot 
do this. There are, it is true, some reasons 
for a happy celebration tonight. A free 
Lithuania still lives in the hearts of men 
all over the world who cherish liberty. That 
alone is reason enough for a celebration. 
But it is equally true that there are reasons 
why this occasion is one for sober reflection. 

February 16, this year, as in the preceding 
few years is, in truth, a happy-sad day, a 
bitter-sweet day. One may rejoice because 
modern independent Lithuania is now 34 
years old. But one can hardly rejoice, while 
alien tyranny is rampant in the country. 
One can hardly rejoice at the thought of 
thousands of patriots being subjected to 
merciless persecution, of thousands being 
driven from their homes and sent on the 
bleak trek to Siberia and other parts of Soviet 
Russia. One can hardly rejoice, when a de- 
liberate effort is being made to destroy a 
nation and its people. 

It is, indeed, a grim and discouraging pic- 
ture that confronts us if we permit our 
thoughts to dwell upon the events that are 
taking place in Lithuania today. One won- 


ders whether or not all the sacrifices that 
have been made in vain—whether or not 
this is really the end of a gallant little na- 
tion that has struggled so long and so hard 
to live. 

History, I believe, gives us an answer. You 
and I know that time and again in the past, 
tyrants have marched across the country 
trampling upon the rights of the people. 
They have scarred and blackened the beauti- 
ful countryside with fire. They have reduced 
the cities and towns to rubble. They have 
repeatedly pronounced Lithuania no more. 

But time and again, the scars have healed 
and the countryside has grown green again. 
Time and again, new towns and new cities 
have arisen from the rubble. Time and 
again, the Lithuania that was pronounced 
no more has reappeared in greater glory. 

This has been the pattern of Lithuanian 
history since earliest times when Mindaugas 
led the resistance against the Teutonic 
knights. They have all come many times— 
all the great neighboring powers to try their 
hand at putting out the passionate fire of 
freedom that burns in Lithuanian hearts. 
Gerrany has tried; Poland has tried; and 
Russia has tried. They have burned their 
fingers, but they have never put out the fire. 

It has not been easy to keep the flame of 
national freedom flickering through all these 
centuries. How many times in the past has 
the cause seemed lost? How many times 
have Lithuanian patriots been slain, de- 
ported, or forced into exile by arrogant op- 
pressors? How many times did the officials 
of the Czars attempt to wipe out all traces 
of Lithuania, even going so far as to try to 
uproot the very language of the people? 
Some of you, I suspect, did your share in the 
fight to keep the language alive by sending 
books in Lithuanian, printed in this coun- 
try, to the homeland. In the dark days of 
the eighteen sixties and seventies and again 
in the early nineteen hundreds only a few 
dared hope that the country would ever 
again throw off the foreign yoke. Yet, some- 
how, someway, Lithuania did rise again. 

Once more the Lithuanian people are 
passing through a period of darkness. The 
heel of oppression is imprinted upon their 
land. In these times they are hard-pressed 
to keep their faith in a future of freedom. 

Although the present situation is very dis- 
couraging, I want to join with you this after- 
noon in a renewal of faith in Lithuania’s 
future. This time of trouble will pass as 
others have before it. Freedom, 
deeply cherished and willingly paid for with 
the blood of patriots, will not be denied. 
And if it is not their love of freedom, what 
else explains the reports of the present 
Lithuanian resistance movement? Men and 
women who do not valve independence more 
than life itself will not risk police-state tor- 
ture and slave-labor camps in order to fight 
tyranny. 

There is another reason why I feel con- 
fident that I can join with you this after- 
noon in a renewal of faith in a future of free- 
dom for Lithuania: I have seen the sons and 
daughters that the country is capable of 
bearing. 

This country knows well the kind of peo- 
ple who come out of Lithuania. Since 
earliest times, Lithuanians have lived and 
worked in the United States. They and 
their descendants have played their part in 
shaping this Nation and in keeping it safe 
and sturdy. In two World Wars and now 
again in Korea, many American-Lithuanians 
have fought to defend the United States. 
Others have given their strength to dig coal 
out of the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. The industries of Chicago, 
New York, Cleveland, and a dozen other 
great American cities know their skills and 
perseverance. Here in Michigan and in 
many other States, farmers whose origins, 
near or remote, are in Lithuania have done 
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more than their share to fill the Nation’s 
food basket. 

In the professions, too, and in the arts 
and sciences, the contributions of the Lithu- 
anians and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children have been outstanding. I 
must confess that until recently, I have fre- 
quently carried around in my pocket a piece 
of fine Lithuanian workmanship without ever 
realizing it. Shortly before I left Washington 
in order to be with you this afternoon, 
someone told me that the Lincoln penny was 
designed by V. D. Brenner-Baranauskas, 
whose name, I am sure is known to many of 
you. 

The contribution of the Lithuanians in 
America and their descendants gives us some 
idea of the national vitality of Lithuania. 
It is an indication that confidence and faith 
in Lithuania’s future is well-placed. 

In these days, the burden of keeping that 
faith rests heavily with you people of Lithu- 
anian background. It is not a new burden. 
Some of you who are older remember a simi- 
lar task of World War I days. Then as now, 
Lithuania was shut off from the rest of the 
world by an iron curtain. Few people be- 
lieved that a free Lithuania would ever again 
emerge. 

But you older people kept the faith. Some 
of you will remember that it was largely 
through your efforts coupled with those of 
patriots in the homeland that the Republic 
was created 34 years ago. You will remem- 
ber that it was in Chicago that the Lithu- 
anian liberty bell was first rung. You will 
remember the bond drives and fund-raising 
campaigns to buy food, clothing and medi- 
cines to help the war-stricken people of the 
new republic. And you will remember the 
part played in the organization of Lithu- 
ania’s fighting forces by American-Lithu- 
anians, by men like Capt. Steve Darius and 
Lt. Stanley Girenas. 

The Lithuanian Republic that you played 
such an important part in creating—the 
Lithuania that flourished between the 
wars—was a sound state. It had its troubles. 
But, then, nations as families or political 
parties are never entirely free of troubles. 
Certainly, we Democrats have our difficul- 
ties and I hope—as a matter of fact, I am 
sure—the Republicans have theirs. 

In spite of these internal difficulties, how- 
ever, nations like families and political 
parties can be strong and healthy. And the 
Republic of Lithuania was such a nation. 
As you know, during more than two decades 
of independence, the country made remark- 
able progress in all fields of human activity. 
Industry expanded; agriculture developed; 
and public education spread throughout the 
land. 

If Lithuania is to be free once more, if 
the remarkable progress of the years of in- 
dependence is to be resumed, the nation 
must again have your help. Most of all, it 
needs you to help keep alive the remem- 
brance of the republic and all that it stood 
for in terms of Lithuanian culture and de- 
velopment. It needs you to prick the con- 
science of the nations of the world—to re- 
mind them of the terrible wrong that has 
been done. 

You will not be alone in this task. Strong 
bonds of friendship have long existed be- 
tween Lithuania and the United States. 
Since the days of Wilson’s 14 points, 
America has been keenly sympathetic with 
the Lithuanian cause. As I have already 
mentioned, much of the groundwork for the 
Republic was done in this country by Amer- 
ican-Lithuanians. Americans of other na- 
tional origins, through the Red Cross and 
in other ways, also responded to appeals 
for help from the people of Lithuania after 
World War I. And in 1921, the United 
States formally recognized the Republic. 
That recognition was not withdrawn even 
though Soviet armies overran the country 
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in 1940 and have been there, on and off, ever 
since and so far as I am concerned our 
recognition of free Lithuania will never 
be withdrawn. On the contrary, at the very 
time when the Soviet Union was forcibly 
occupying Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states, this country Officially restated its 
policy in these words: 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independence 
and democratic form of government, the 
people of the United States have watched 
their admirable progress in self-government 
with deep and sympathetic interest. 

“The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by threat of force. They are 
likewise opposed to any form of intervention 
on the part of one state, however powerful, 
in the domestic concerns of any other sover- 
eign state, however weak.” 

The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles. 

That is a long statement and you have 
heard it before. But I felt that it should 
be re-read this afternoon. It is the key to 
understanding the attitude of this country 
toward Lithuania. Although the statement 
was made more than 10 years ago, the 
United States still stands by the principles 
it contains. These are a reminder to the 
Soviet Communists that we have not closed 
the account on the seizure of Lithuania. 
They are a warning that, someday, the case 
of the aggression that took place more than 
10 years ago will be reexamined. 

It is a long time from June 1940 to June 
1950, a long road from Lithuania to Korea. 
All of us understand a little more clearly 
now that theré can be no compromise with 
aggression. We have learned that the free- 
dom of the greatest nation is not safe unless 
the freedom of the smallest is also safe. 
We have learned, too, that the best way to 
defend our own freedom is to cooperate with 
other nations who are willing to defend 
theirs. 

These are the lessons that led to the ac- 
tion that has been taken in Korea. In that 
country, under the banner of the United 
Nations, a large group of nations are trying 
to check aggression before it goes out of con- 
trol. They are striving to establish the 
principle, once and for all, that a small na- 
tion has a right to live regardless of how great 
and powerful its neighbors may be. They 
are trying to do these things without bring- 
ing on the calamity of a third world war. 
It is a big order and the outcome still hangs 
in balance. If the present negotiations for 
a truce are completed in the way we desire, 
the first long step toward success will have 
been taken. 

Korea has a special meaning for Lithuania. 
If the aggressors are turned back in Ko- 
rea. they will be forced on the defensive in 
other countries. Their position will be 
weakened in every place on the globe where 
they are but have no right to be. Lithuania 
is one of those places. Someday with the 
building of great strength in the United 
States and Allied countries, with the con- 
tinuing pressure around the edges of the Red 
empire the ruthless and Godless gang that 
runs the system of the Soviet will crack up 
from within and all Lithuania will be truly 
free. 

In celebrating this thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence, then, I 
think we can strike a mixed note. It has 
a@ tone of sadness for the hard-won liberty 
that has been lost, for the suffering that 
the Lithuanian people are now undergoing, 
and for the memory of the martyrs of free- 
dom who chose death rather than submis- 
sion to tyranny. It is a tone of sadness 
which, I know, finds an echo in the hearts 
of many of you here who are deeply con- 


cerned about friends and relatives in Lithu- 
ania. 

But the note for tonight should also have 
a tone of hope. So long as countless patriots 
continue to resist Soviet oppression in 
Lithuania, so long as thousands of people 
like you keep alive the traditions of the Re- 
public, so long as this Nation and others 
refuse to accept unbridled power as the 
final word in the world, there is the certain- 
ty that one day Lithuania shall rise again. 


The Yalta Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Deseret (Utah) 
News of Wednesday, February 13. It has 
to do with the Yalta agreement, and is 
complimentary of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTK1ns]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONALIST WATKINS’ STUBBORN FIGHT 
PROVES THE PROVERB ABOUT A WILL AND A 
Way 


Now the Cleveland Plain Dealer has joined 
the chorus of editorial appreciation of Utah's 
Senator ArtHur V. WarTxins for contriving 
a@ way to do something—at least in stanch 
principle—about the unfortunate Yalta 
agreements with Russia. 

Congress as a whole, and the Senate in 
particular, was never given a chance to vote 
on the pact that the dying President Roose- 
velt made with Stalin at the Yalta meeting. 
The agreements in fact were kept secret from 
Congress and the public until after Japan's 
defeat. Quite aside from his disapproval of 
the agreements provisions and the damage 
that it has done to our side’s cause in Asia 
now, as a strict constitutionalist Senator 
Watkins found that the fact that the Roose- 
velt-Stalin dicker was never submitted to the 
Senate for consideration has stuck stub- 
bornly in his craw. 

It has in a good many others, too. What 
distinguishes Senator Watkins from the rest 
is that he found a way to do something about 
it, even if that can’t save water already 
gone over the dam. That is what causes the 
Plain Dealer to say, in gist: 

Now, thanks to Senator WaTxKins’ stubborn 
battle, the Senate has a chance to repudiate 
the Yalta agreements as such. 

It will be recalled that at Yalta Mr. Roose- 
velt agreed to give Stalin, as his price for 
entering the war against Japan, the southern 
half of Sakhalin Island, the Kurile Islands, 
and certain port facilities and concessions in 
Manchuria. This was done in spite of the 
fact that Stalin on several occasions had in- 
formed our representatives in Moscow, among 
them the then Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, that he would move against Japan as 
soon as the European war was concluded. 

The Yalta agreements have long since been 
consummated but—thanks to Senator War- 
Kins’ insistent fight—in rati- 
fication of the Japanese peace treaty, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at- 
tached the Watkins reservation declaring 
that “nothing in said treaty, or the advice 
and consent of the Senate to the ratification 
thereof, implies recognition on the part of 
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the United States of the provisions in favor 
of the Soviet Union contained in the so- 
called Yalta agreement regarding Japan of 
February 11, 1945.” 

The treaty, with the Watkins proviso, was 
unanimously approved by a vote of 13 to 0. 
It now goes to the Senate, which is expected 
to follow the committee’s recommendation. 

Repudiation of the Yalta agreement can- 
not undo what was done, but it will help his- 
torians of the future to view events of the 
past decade in their proper perspective. The 
Nation owes the Utah Senator its thanks. 


Address of Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE a 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES =~ 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by Charles H. Silver, Esq., a dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on December 30, 1951, at which 
time he presented a citation to the Hon- 
orable J. Edgar Hoover on behalf of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States: 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS OF CHARLES H. SILVER 


It is my honor and privilege this evening 
to present, in behalf of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, the gold medal 
of merit to John Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for his 
excellent work in safeguarding the security 
of the United States. 

I think I have some conception of the diffi- 
cult problems that have faced Mr. Hoover in 
these days of stress, for we discussed some 
phases of internal security at meetings of 
President Truman’s Loyalty Commission of 
which I was a member. 

In these days of turmoil and controversy, 
charges and countercharges, Mr. Hoover has 
never permitted unreasoning clamor and 
pressure to hamper his work and those of his 
colleagues in the Bureau of Investigation. 
He has pursued his duties with the thought 
in mind that it is dangerous to condemn 
anyone without thorough inquiry and study. 

I think that I state his attitude fairly and 
accurately when I say that he has always 
recognized that in a free democratic society 
citizens are guaranteed certain rights under 
our Constitution and that these rights must 
be respected. 

We are a government of laws and not of 
men. It is essential if our democracy is to 
be maintained and given even greater vitality 
that the process of law be carried out with 
understanding and justice. 

There is no doubt that many subversive 
movements have appeared ind individuals in 
these movements have resorted to various 
tactic: to infiltrate our free institutions. 
Some of these individuals have been appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted and are now 
paying the penalty for their subversive acts 
and even for treason. 

In bringing those who have conspired and 
preached against our country to the bar of 
justice, Mr. Hoover has always proceeded 
with calmness and a determination that 
whatever he did would be in keeping with 
the principles that govern our democratic 
way of life. 

I am sure that the citizens of this country 
owe him a great debt of gratitude. I, for 
one, feel certain that he and the members 
of his organization will ever be on the alert 








and that subversive activities will not get 
very far. 

It should be noted that Mr. Hoover’s work 
has been carried on without ballyhoo or pub- 
licity. What he has accomplished was made 
possible by the splendid training and deep 
loyalty of those who are associated with him 
in the conduct of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. From very modest beginnings, Mr. 
Hoover has built up an organization that 
has functioned smoothly and efficiently and 
has won the admiration and respect of all 
loyal American citizens. 

I regret that Mr. Hoover, because of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, cannot be 
with us this evening, and I shall therefore 
turn over this medal to his associate, Mr. 
Louis Nichols, who will speak to you. And 
now I will read the citation: 

“Citation: The gold medal of merit. The 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America to ‘the Honorable John Edgar 
Hoover, Director, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, for outstanding service in safe- 
guarding the security of the United States 
of America against Communist conspiracy 
and subversion. By stressing due heed for 
the traditional rights and liberties inherent 
in our democracy, John Edgar Hoover has 
demonstrated that free processes of law en- 
forcement are the strongest bulwark in pre- 
serving and securing a nation’s freedom.” 
Thank you. 





Address of Mr. Barney Balaban at New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, at the dedi- 
cation service of the new shrine of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
which took place on December 20, a gift 
was made to the church of Lincoln's 
handwritten first draft of the emanci- 
pation proclamation. This draft had 
been prepared by Lincoln with the aid of 
the Reverend Phineas D. Curley, the 
minister of the church. The gift was 
made by Mr. Barney Balaban, the head 
of Paramount Pictures. 

It is a pleasure for me to include, as 
a@ part of my remarks, the moving ad- 
dress made by Mr. Balaban at this his- 
toric event: 


Dr. Docherty, Dr. Anderson, members, and 
friends of the New ork Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in this house of worship, I give 
thanks to Almighty God for making it pos- 
sible for me to participate in this evening's 
ceremony. 

My parents came to these shores about 70 
years ago, leaving behind them an old world 
filled with bitter hatreds and ruled by des- 
potism. Here they found a new world filled 
with wonderous things—freedom, oppor- 
tunity, Kindliness. Not things you could 
touch or eat but—when you've never had 
them before—things more real than a pair of 
shoes or a loaf of bread. As long as they 
lived they never stopped wondering at the 
glory of America. They were two of the 
best Americans I've ever known. 

About 70 years ago they came here with 
nothing but the clothes on their backs and 
an awful lot of courage. This evening, 
Gokiie and Israel Balaban’s son is privileged 
to present Abraham Lincoln's first draft of 
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the Emancipation Proclamation—one of the 
great documents of our American heritage— 
to the church in which Lincoln worshiped. 
In one generation, the Balabans moved from 
the steerage to a seat of honor in Lincoln's 
pew of this church. But that’s not my 
story. It’s the American story. Multiply it 
@ million times or more, and you begin to 
sense the miracle of America. As Lincoln 
said, “We have been the recipients of the 
choicest bounties of Heaven.” 

It was in this spirit that I sought to 
acquire the Lincoln manuscript for pres- 
entation to some appropriate public insti- 
tution. I considered this as an opportunity 
to make a symbolic offering expressing my 
gratitude to Americ... When this historic 
shrine was suggested as the permanent re- 
pository for the document, it did not take 
long to realize that the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church was the happiest choice 
I could make. 

This church is a uniquely appropriate 
home for the document which led to the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The Great 
Emancipator worshipped in the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Its pastor 
Played an influential role in the evolution 
of the final proclamation. It was here that 
Lincoln found comfort and strength at a 
time when his soul was troubled by mo- 
mentous decisions. 

It is particularly fitting that a religious 
institution be the permanent repository for 
this manuscript. For the Emancipation 
Proclamation was born out of deep religious 
convictions. Its origins are rooted in a basic 
Judaic-Christian concept—the integrity of 
the individual human personality. This 
concept and slavery are utterly incompatible. 

He who created man in His own image, 
thereby giving sanctity to every human being, 
is the ultimate source of freedom. There 
can be no enduring society of free men with- 
out an abiding faith in God. This great 
dccumentary landmark in the struggle for 
freedom, therefore, belongs in a House of 
God. I venture to think that Lincoln would 
have it this way. 

I look upon the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, not as an aging record of the past, but 
as a living document of today. To use Lin- 
coln’s words, the world today is “half slave 
and half free.” Once again, human dignity 
is being challenged and repudiated. Forces 
of evil, scorning all the moral precepts which 
we hold dear, seek to enslave the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere. Freedom or 
slivery has become the burning issue of our 
times. 

The struggle for freedom is never ending. 
There can be no moratorium in the eternal 
viligence necessary to preserve liberty. Nor 
can we ever rest content that we have at- 
tained the fullest measure of human dignity 
even here, on the free soil »f America. Men 
of good will must still endeavor to translate 
the underlying spirit of the emancipation 
into everyday practice. 

In the hope of giving added vitality to the 
Emancipation Proclamation as a living credo 
for ali Americans, I shall establish a trust 
fund with a program to be put into effect in 
the very near future. This fund will be ade- 
quate to provide suitable financial awards 
to those individuals who perform an out- 
standing service in translating the spirit of 
the Emancipation Proclamation into the 
strengthening of our way of life. These 
awards will be made periodically. I plan to 
enlist the services of a board composed of 
outstanding citizens, to select those whom 
they consider deserving of .-1ch awards. 

If it is at all practicable, I would hope 
that these awards be presented at this 
church on some occasion associated with 
Lincoln's birthday. The details have not yet 
been fully worked out, but I plan to do so as 
soon as possible. 

This, then, is more than the presentation 
of a manuscript as a relic of the past. Itisa 
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rededication to the principles which inspired 
it, and an affirmative step to rekindle the 
spiritual flame that inspired its author. It 
is, therefore, with a deep sense of consecra- 
tion that I now transfer the original manu- 
script of Lincoln's first draft of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation to the permanent pos- 
session of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 





Appeal for Peace by the Duke of Windsor 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, 1939, the Duke of Windsor, former 
King of England, made one of the great- 
est speeches, in my opinion, that ever 
fell from the lips of anyone who ever 
occupied the British throne. He was 
appealing for the peace of mankind. 

I inserted that address in the Recorp 
the next day, and I am reinserting it to- 
day with the remarks that I made at the 
time. 

I hope every Member of both Houses of 
Congress, and everyone else who reads 
this Recorp, will read this appeal of this 
former monarch, who was trying to keep 
his country, and ours, out of what so 
many veterans now call the “most use!ess 
war in history. 

It proved to be a Pyrrhic victory for 
the British Empire, which has now lost 
the “rule of the waves” and has shrunk 
to a small country off of the coast of 
Europe. And I might add that it was 
a Pyrrhic victory for the United States. 
You remember that Pyrrhus said, after 
he had won a great battle: 


One more such victory, and we are utterly 
undone. 


We suffered 1,300,000 casualties in that 
war. That many of our young men were 
killed, wounded, missing, or disabled by 
disease. We spent $300,C00,000,000— 
three hundred billion dollars—and then 
the victory was turned over to Commu- 
nist Russia, the worst enemy Christian 
civilization has ever known. 

At this point I am inserting the duke’s 
address, tcgether with the remarks I 
made on it when I inserted it in the 
Recorp the next day after it was de- 
livered. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday one 
of the greatest appeals for peace since the 
Sermon on the Mount was broadcast from 
the battlefield of Verdun by his royal high- 
ness the Duke of Windsor, one of the out- 
standing private citizens of the world. 

He neither holds nor aspires to any public 
Office; he seeks no pecuniary aggrandizement; 
he resigned the highest official position to 
which any citizen of his nation could aspire; 
and, if he were desirous of pecuniary gains, 
he could sell his services for a major fortune, 

He is perhaps the best loved of all English- 
men; he is today the uncrowned prince of an 
invisible empire of loyal and loving hearts. 
His speech of yesterday will endear him to 
tra civilized peoples of all lands, and even 
beyond the confines of civilization—out yon- 
der where the bushman bends his bow or 
the savage wields the sling—his praises will 
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be sung wherever his words are repexuted, 
even among the remotest nomads of the 
desert. 

He is simply striving to serve the human 
race. 

He asks no greater boon; he craves no 
grander privilege; he desires no loftier honor 
than that of being permitted, as a private 
citizen, to promote the peace and happiness 
of mankind. 

Under permission granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert below his 
famous address delivered on yesterday above 
the graves of the heroic dead at Verdun. 

The matter referred to follows: 


“Text OF THE DuKE oF Winpsor’s PEACE TALK 


“I am speaking tonight from Verdun, 
where I have been spending a few days visit- 
ing one of the greatest battlefields of the last 
war. Upon this and other battlefields 
throughout the world millions of men suf- 
fered and died, and as I talk to you from 
this historic place I am deeply conscious of 
the presence of the great company of the 
dead. And I am convinced that could they 
make their voices heard they would be with 
me in what I am about to say. 

“For two and a half years I have delib- 
erately kept outside of public affairs and I 
still propose to do so. I speak for no one 
but myself, without the previous knowl- 
edge of any government. 

“I speak simply as a soldier of the last 
war, whose most earnest prayer is that such 
cruel and destructive madness shall never 
again overtake mankind. I break my self- 
imposed silence now only because of the 
manifest danger that we may all be drawing 
nearer to a repetition of the grim events 
that happened a quarter of a century ago. 

“The grave anxieties of the time in which 
we live compel me to raise my voice in ex- 
pression of the universal longing to be de- 
livered from the fears that beset us and to 
return to normal conditions. 


“NO PEOPLE SEEKING CONFLICT 


“You and I know that peace is a matter 
far too vital for our happiness to be treated 
as a political question. We also know that 
in modern warfare victory will lie only with 
the powers of evil. Anarchy and chaos are 
the inevitable results, with consequent mis- 
ery for us all. 

“I cannot claim for myself the expert 
knowledge of a statesman, but I have at 
least had the good fortune to travel the world 
and therefore to study human nature. This 
valuable experience has left me with the pro- 
found conviction that there is no land whose 
people want war. This I believe to be as 
true of the German nation as of the British 
nation to which I belong, as it is of you in 
America and of the French nation, on whose 
friendly soil I now reside. 

“International understanding does not 
always spring up simultaneously of itself. 
There are times when it has to be delib- 
erately bought and negotiated, and politi- 
cal tension is apt to weaken that spirit of 
mutual concession in which conflicting 
claims can best be adjusted. The problems 
that concern us at this moment are only the 
reproductions on a larger scale of the jeal- 
ousies and suspicions of everyday life. In 
our personal contacts we all strive to live 
in harmony with our fellow men. Other- 
wise modern civilization could never have 
come into existence. 


“DEPLORES PROPAGANDA SLOGANS 


“Are we now going to destroy that civiliza- 
tion by failing to do internationally what we 
have learned to do individually? In their 
public utterances the heads of all govern- 
ments are as one in declaring that war would 
be cisastrous to the well-being of their peo- 
ple. Whatever political disagreements may 
have arisen in the past, the supreme impor- 
tance of averting war will, I feel confident, 
impel all those in power to renew their en- 


deavors to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

“Among mesures that I feel might well be 
adopted to this end is the discouragement 
of all that harmful propaganda which, from 
whatever source, tends to poison the minds 
of the peoples of the world. I personally de- 
plore, for example, the use of such terms 
as ‘encirclement’ and ‘aggression.’ They can 
only arouse just those dangerous political 
passions that it should be the aim of us all 
to subdue. 

“No; it is in a larger spirit than that of 
personal or purely national interest that a 
peace should be pursued. The statesmen 
who set themselves to restore international 
security and confidence must act as good 
citizens of the world, and not only as good 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Americans, 
or Britons. The benefit of their own nation 
must be sought through the benefit of the 
wider community of which we are all mem- 
bers. 

“APPEALS IN NAME OF WAR DEAD 

“In the name of those who fell in the 
last war I urge all political leaders to be 
resolute in the discharge of this mission. I 
appeal to them in the name of the living, 
whose existence and happiness are in their 
hands. And I appeal to them especially in 
the name o1 the vouth of the present day, 
with all its incalculable potentialities of fu- 
ture service to the human race. 

“The world has not yet recovered from the 
effects of the last carnage, which in each and 
every country decimated my generation. 
The greatest success that any government 
could achieve for its own national policy 
would be nothing in comparison with the tri- 
umph of having contributed to save human- 
ity from the terrible fate that threatens it 
today. 

“Somehow, I feel that my words tonight 
will find a sincere echo in the hearts of all 
who hear them. It is not for me to put 
forward concrete proposals. That must be 
left to those who have the power to guide 
their nations toward closer understanding. 

“God grant that they may accomplish that 
great task before it is too late.” 


Man on the Farm Mutual Radio Show Ob- 
serves Fifteenth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 
HON. MELVIN PRICE g 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned that the Mutual Broadcasting 
System Man on the Farm show, one of 
our leading coast-to-coast radio pro- 
grams, celebrated an anniversary, the 
start of its fifteenth consecutive year of 
broadcasting last Saturday, February 16. 

Broadcast from a converted henhouse 
on an experimental farm in Libertyville, 
Iil., these broadcasts interest city and 
farm folk alike and help keep alive the 
spirit of rural America. Accordingly, I 
want to pay tribute and congratulate 
these Man on the Farm broadcasts, cur- 
rently heard each Saturday noon time 
over the Mutual network facilities. 

I also commend all programs that 
maintain the spirit of rural America 
and, at the same time, call attention of 
city people to the problems and interests 
of their country neighbors. 
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lowa’s Recommendation on National 
Water Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
the Iowa Development Commission: 

Iowa’s RECOMMENDATION OF NATIONAL 
WATER POLIcy 


The Iowa Development Commission has 
been asked to comment, on behalf of the 
State of Iowa on the report of the President's 
Water Resources Policy Commission and, 
although the principle of a broad and com- 
prehensive water policy is admittedly de- 
sirable, the Commission is not in sympathy 
with the proposal for Federal control of river 
basins by superimposition of new Federal 
commissions and only possible State advisory 
representation. 

The recommendations of the President's 
committee suggest a radical change in our 
basic concept of States’ rights and in fact 
our philosophy of government. 

The President's committee pro S— 

That the country be divided in river basins. 

That the economy and development of 
natural resources in each basin should be 
planned and administered by a small group 
of men answerable only to the President of 
the United States. 

That social objectives, not productive 
projects, should be the ultimate aim. 

That intangible values and not financial 
justification be the determining factors in 
estimating feasibility of projects. 

That preference customers be given first 
benefits from tax-built hydroelectric projects. 

That authorization be given for construc- 
tion of steam electric generating plants to 
firm up the hydro power built under the 
guise of flood control—thus providing the 
means for tax-free competition with private 
enterprise and setting the Government up 
in power business on an area-wide basis— 
another step toward nationalization of one 
of our basic industries. 

Such suggestions are foreign and alarming 
and we emphatically reject them. 

We are likewise disturbed by the enormity 
of water project construction expenditures. 
Billions upon billions are called for in plans 
already projected. 

We do not feel that huge dams and reser- 
voirs on the larger rivers are the ultimate 
solution of flood-control problems. More 
detailed study should be given to arresting 
floodwaters at the source through soil-con- 
servation practices and headwater projects. 

We feel that the Federal Government can 
perform invaluable service in the collection 
of basic data; in topographic mapping and 
the correlation of information. Such activi- 
ties should, however, be coordinated with 
State agricultural and conservation agencies. 

A State such as Iowa, which has two major 
rivers on its borders, could conceivably be 
deprived of its inherent sovereignty insofar 
as the water use and conservation is con- 
cerned by two separate Federal bodies set up 
to administer these two great river basins. 

We object to emphasis placed upon in- 
tangible values and social objectives only in 
figuring financial justification of water 
projects. We feel that if the people of the 
Nation are to be called upon to mortgage the 
income of future generations for huge water- 
use projects that justification should be es- 
tablished on actual cash basis. Direct op- 
erating costs should include annual pay- 








ments into the Public Treasury equivalent 
to taxes which would have been collected by 
that governmental unit on the properties 
taken over as rights of way for dams, reser- 
voirs, etc. 

Finally, we believe that the recommenda- 
tions strike an indirect blow at our private 
enterprise system. Already several Govern- 
ment agencies are in the power business, with 
plant investment and operating capital pro- 
vided by the taxpayers and much of their 
costs charged off for purposes other than 
generation costs. 

These Government-owned businesses op- 
erate tax free to the great benefit of some 
areas and to the great detriment of others, 
yet all contribute on an equal basis to their 
cost 

We do not believe that this competition 
with our free-enterprise system is desirable 
progress no matter under what guise it may 
be conceived. 





Sensible Vigilance | © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Star of February 138, 
1952: 





SENSIBLE VIGILANCE 


It is a measure of the dangerous and rather 
fantastic nature of these times that squads 
of special agents are now on duty at all our 
principal seaports to guard against a possi- 
bility that is causing the Customs Bureau 
“much greater concern” than the smuggling 
of gems, narcotics, and gold. 

The possibility, according to recent offi- 
cial testimony before a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, is that the day may come 
when enemy attempts will be made to smug- 
gle into this country atomic bombs and other 
“unconventional” instruments of warfare, in- 
cluding deadly radiological and biological 
weapons. This potential menace has been 
recognized for some time past, but not until 
now has there been any authoritative indi- 
cation of the existence of specially trained 
personnel to cope with it. 

As explained to the House subcommittee by 
Assistant Customs Commissioner David B. 
Strubinger, the training process began back 
in 1950 after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
At that time key agents were chosen for an 
educational course acquainting them with 
highly secret information. The result today 
is that the bureau has groups of specialists 
who are “familiar with the appearance of an 
atomic bomb, as well as its components, and 
can readily identify such articles.” These 
men are stationed at every American port 
of consequence, their chief attention being 
directed at vessels from behind the iron 
curtain. In New York Harbor alone, they 
must reckon with the monthly arrival of 30 
or 40 such vessels. 

The policing task involved in all this is 
far from simple. Wholly apart from things 
like bacterio killers, the detection of a 
hidden atomic bomb is not nearly so easy as 
it may sound. Mr. Strubinger has described 
such a search as a very difficult undertak- 
ing. Although the idea of anybody being 
able to sneak in with an A-weapon in a valise 
may be farfetched, it is not completely in- 
conceivable in terms of a not-too-distant 
future full of many fantastic possibilities. 
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Purther, we may regard it as a present fact 
that an enemy vessel could steam into any 
of our harbors—or vital waterways like the 
Panama Canal—equipped with a device in its 
hold enabling it to sow a delayed-action 
nuclear explosion. 

Of course, should an all-out war be 
launched against the United States, the 
enemy would logically seek to deliver a 
knockout blow right at the start by a sudden 
massive air attack planned to bring atomic 
annihilation to all our major cities and cen- 
ters of production. To that extent, therefore, 
there may seem to be little reason to fear 
the possibility of A-weapons being smuggled 
into our country either for delayed-action 
harbor explosions or for surreptitious trans- 
portation and detonation inland. 

Even so, if only as something that might 
be tried in conjunction with a surprise air 
attack, such a possibility, together with the 
possibility of bacteriological and radiologi- 
cal smuggling, is sufficiently real to require 
vigilance. 





Lincoln Day Address by James B. Wham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Y 
Or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a Lincoln Day address delivered 
at Ashley, Ill., by James B. Wham, prom- 
inent attorney of Centralia, Ill., who is 
a delegate from the Twenty-third Con- 
gressional District to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. This address out- 
lines the mission and responsibility of 
the Republican Party in the future with 
such force and sound logic that I take 
this means of calling it to the attention 
of the Members of the House: 


Ladies and gentlemen, Abraham Lincoln 
has come to us down through the years as 
the inspiration and spirit of a free people 
and a form of government based on prin- 
ciples of justice. 

His greatness has been so thoroughly 
etched upon the world that any peoples, any 
nation, and, yes, any political party, who 
will but listen to the story of Lincoln will 
find a guiding light and a set of principles 
that cannot fail. 

We of the Republican Party are particu- 
larly close to Vincoln. It was in the fateful 
midcentury years preceding the Civil War 
that Lincoln and the Republican Party 
emerged together from a confused and strife- 
ridden cauldron of political thought to as- 
sume the position of leadership and to weld 
together the principles on which this Union 
was saved. 

Since those years the Republican Party 
has constantly looked to the great force of 
wisdom and truth which the teachings and 
spirit of Lincoln has cast on the present and 
future from his magnificent past. 

In this year of 1952 it is particularly fit- 
ting that we turn to the past for possibly 
some thread of advice—some ancient land- 
mark from the life of Lincoln—to aid us in 
charting this country’s course for the future 
that les ahead, 

This is the year of decision. 

Our country stands now at the very cross- 
roads where once it stood in those pre-Civil 
War days of approximately 100 years ago. 
The fundamental principles of government 
once more are at stake just as surely as they 
were in Lincoln's day, and the Republican 
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Party is the only instrumentality which has 
within it the power to save our form of con- 
stitutional government. 

Today let us look back to the times and 
events leading up to the Civil War, the great- 
est crisis this country ever faced up to the 
present day. The battle lines were then 
drawn on the fundamental issues of whether 
a country “so conceived and so dedicated” 
as this country was conceived and dedicated 
under the Constitution could continue to 
endure. 

From the beginning the question of slav- 
ery had given much concern to our fore- 
fathers and as time went on and as the 
country grew it divided this country into 
two camps—the slave States of the South, 
the free States of the North. Both sides an- 
tagonistic to the other, for years, by way of 
ens staved off the inevitable con- 

ict. 

The conflict was not limited alone to the 
question of whether slavery was an evil. 
Most of the leaders, many of them from the 
South itself, recognized that the institution 
of slavery—tragically a part of this coun- 
try—must in time be abolished, and would 
in time come to an end. 

Other vital questions and differences be- 
tween these two sections of the country— 
such as the tariff question, the difference 
in economic structure, the contest over the 
admission of new States as either slave or 
free which would determine which section 
of the country would control the Federal 
Government, all built up to the point where 
brother was set against brother, State against 
State. The churches themselves were di- 
vided and political parties were torn in two. 

Every person and every institution was 
choosing sides, and yet the whole of the 
country was drifting aimlessly in a welter 
of confusion, refusing to face the issue, try- 
ing compromise after compromise in a vain 
attempt to stave off the inevitable conflict, 
hoping against hope that the Union might 
be saved and the Constitution preserved, 
yet unwilling to face up to the price of 
decision. 

This is the background of Lincoln's day. 

How very much alike the background of 
this country is today to that of Lincoln’s 
day. 

True, we are not divided slave State against 
free State, South against North; those issues 
have long been decided. But the issues di- 
viding this country today are just as real 
and just as fundamental as they were in the 
days of Lincoln. 

Today we are divided over the funda- 
mental question of whether we shall con- 
tinue to follow the New Deal-Fair Deal road 
into the land of state socialism with all of its 
inevitable evils—complete governmental con- 
trols of business, farms, and labor; unbear- 
able taxation, stifling all initiative, which is 
the only true path to progress; the drying 
up and dissipating of national resources in 
crackpot schemes at home and abroad; the 
continued futile sacrifice of American boys 
in a fool’s war that is not designed with 
victory in mind; and the complete destruc- 
tion of constitutional government, substitut- 
ing a government by men rather than laws, 
by centralized bureaucracy rather than a 
Republic of States—or whether we will re- 
turn to a government of free men; a gov- 
ernment of free business, free labor, free 
farms; a government allowing men the op- 
portunity to work out their own salvation 
with a minimum of governmental interfer- 
ence; a government with a sound currency, 
with limite. powers of taxation. 

A government that allows initiative, brains, 
and thrift to be rewarded. 

A government with a foreign policy de- 
signed with but one thought in mind—the 
best interest of the American people. 

A government of law under our Consti- 
tution. 
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Yes, ladies and gentlemen, this country is 
now at the cross roads of its existence. The 
issue is clear. 

Yet it is not new. 

The issue has been clear for the last 20 
years but never presented in all of its aspects 
to the country as a whole in a Presidential 
contest. 

This country has continued to drift further 
and further away from the straight and nar- 
row path of constitutional government and 
the people have been unable to halt its 
progress in that direction. 

As in Lincoln's day, the people of this coun- 
try have been wandering in a wilderness 
without a standard to rally around. 

The only alternative to this trend toward 
socialism that has been presented to the 
people in the last 20 years is the watered- 
down cry of lost souls grasping for victory, 
and murmuring “me to,” “I am for the same 
thing, but I can do it better.” 

Is it little wonder that the party in power 
has not been cast from office? 

There will be no clear-cut decision of 
what kind of government the people of this 
country want until they are presented with 
a choice. 

There was no real choice presented in the 
last presidential election. We were sure of 
victory without making anybody mad. We 
were everything to all people. The results 
were disastrous, not just to the Republican 
Party but to the United States of America. 

In this year of crisis—in this year of 
decision—it is the absolute duty of the Re- 
publican Party to present to the people of 
this country the opportunity to choose the 
right way from the wrong way. 

A platform and a candidate geared solely 
to the reaping of a long sought victory is 
not enough. Victory for victory’s sake alone 
is an empty thing. It would mean nothing. 

Republican victory must be beat out on 
the anvils of Americanism—it must be 
wrought in the forge of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

This victory must be gained by a Repub- 
lican who will campaign without compro- 
mise—who will attack the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man-Acheson, and Hiss administration in 
all of its weaknesses—n.t just part of them; 
who will stand fast to all the principles of 
Republican Americanism and not just part 
of them. 

Lincoln was met with this same challenge. 

He had just received the Republican nomi- 
nation to run for the Senate against Stephen 
A. Douglas at the Republican Convention at 
Springfield in June 1858. 

He knew the nomination would be his 
and hed carefully prepared his acceptance. 
He calied in his friends and advisors and 
read them his speech before delivering it to 
the convention. 

It was the “house divided” speech. 

Do you remember the words? It went like 
this: “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” 

“I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the house to fall, but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or the other.” 

On hearing those words that have since 
been marked as among his greatest, his 
friends and advisors urged him not to make 
it. They were afraid—it was too positive—it 
drew the issues too clearly—it would lose 
some votes from the timid, and the “riders 
of the fence.” 

Listen to the answer of Lincoln: 

“I would rather be defeated with that issue 
in my speech and discuss it before the people 
than to be victorious without it.” 

As in Lincoln's day we cannot continue to 
exist half slave and half free—half socialistic 
and half free enterprise—we must be one or 
the other. 

We can remember many things of Lincoln. 
His life has been the subject of thousands 


of speeches, each with a different purpose— 
each bringing out a great truth. 

But today, in this year when the fate of 
the Union is once more placed squarely on 
the shoulders of the Republican party it 
is this trait of Lincoln’s character that we 
of the Republican Party should turn to—his 
uncompromising nature when a great funda- 
mental principle was involved. 

With that in mind I want to speak briefly 
on the question that is in everyone’s mind 
these days. 

What candidate for the Presidency and 
what platform will the Republican National 
Convention present to the people come July 
of this year? 

I think it not only my privilege, but my 
duty to do this. 

I am one of the candidates on the Repub- 
lican ballot as delegate to the Convention. 
To become a delegate is a position of respon- 
sibility to the people of my district and my 
country as a whole. 

I would not have it any other way than to 
publicly state who, in my best judgment, 
should be nominated. 

I believe that this election must be fought 
out on all of the issues which exist from 
taxes to morality in government; from for- 
eign policy to national solvency; and, more 
than anything else, just plain Americanism. 

On all of the issues that have been accru- 
ing through the years and still plague this 
country. 

These issues can best be ted by a 
man who has dedicated his political life to 
meeting these issues head-on. By a man who 
has said all there is to say many, many 
times concerning these issues. By a man 
who knows the constitutional framework of 
our Government from A to Z and cherishes 
it, and who will devote himself to sustain 
it rather than attempt to side-step the Con- 
stitution for an expedient answer to a par- 
ticular problem. By a man who will main- 
tain a firm hold on his own party and will 
vigilantly insist that it never sink to the 
level that the Democratic Party has sunk to 
through the activities of people interested in 
personal gain at the expense of the country. 

By a man who will maintain a foreign 
policy based on one thought alone—What is 
the best for this country?—and who will not 
be influenced by starry-eyed dreamers who 
blink at reality and think the world is one. 
A man who realizes that our foreign policy 
must be tied in with the solvency of this 
Nation, and that aid to other nations against 
the communistic hordes can only be success- 
ful and should only be given provided those 


countries themselves first accept their own 


responsibilities. A man who realizes that 
this sense of responsibility on the part of 
other nations must come from within the 
heart and soul of those nations, and cannot 
be purchased for a dollar—and last but not 
least—a man who owes nothing to anyone, 
except the American people. 

This man is Senator Rosert A. Tart, 

I am saying this not only as a candidate 
for delegate to the national convention, but 
as Jim Wham, a lawyer from Centralia, Ill., 
who intends to stay in Centralta and practice 
law. 

I am not now interested in seeking public 
office or position, and doubt very much if I 
ever will be. 

I am just one of the countless thousands 
in this country whose only interest in politics 
is to fulfill what I consider the duty of every 

and woman, and that duty it to take 

in the affairs of our country’s 

government, 

this for the reason that there has 

effort on the part of some 

elements of the press and backers of other 

candidates and a devious attempt on the 

part of certain members of the Democratic 

Party to create the false impression that only 

the so-called professional politician is ac- 

tively urging Senator Tart’s candidacy, while 
everyone elise is for some other candidate. 

This is clearly not the case. 
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The supporters of Senator Tarr are made 
up of those people—call them what you 
will—professionals, amateurs, independents, 
and just plain people who are demanding 
that the Republican Party wake up and 
meet its responsibility to this country and 
present as its candidate a man who has the 
brains and guts to present the issues in an 
uncompromising manner, and let the chips 
fall where they may. 

I say again—and with all the emphasis 
I can call forth—that Republican victory 
for victory’s sake alone is an empty thing 
To be worth the time and effort, victory 
must be won by a clear-cut response to the 
issues which will be defined and carried 
forth by Ropert A. Tart. 

And so in closing this occasion of honor- 
ing the great and noble man, Abraham Lin. 
coln, let us take renewed faith in ourselves 
and our cause. Let us so conduct ourselves 
as we believe Lincoln would have conducted 
himself in these circumstances. Let us ac- 
cept the challenge which Lincoln flung out 
to the world at Gettysburg in those words 
that have been hallowed by time: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us,” and 
it is for us to test “whether this Nation or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” 

I think if we accept the spirit of that 
challenge and accept the responsibility which 
is ours, this country will emerge from this 
dismal swamp of bewilderment and march 
steadily up the rough and narrow path of 
human progress and the stars of freedom 
will continue to shine on our banner for 
thousands of years. 


A Toast to Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently in Topeka, Kans., Kansas cele- 
brated its ninety-first birthday, Kansas 
having been admitted into the Union 
January 29, 1861. 

At the Kansas Day Club banquet, Miss 
Patricia Boyd, of Phillipsburg, Kans., a 
freshman at Kansas State College, gave 
a most inspiring toast to Kansas. In 
the memory of the oldest attendants at 
these age-old banquets, they said it was 
the best oration ever given. 

Miss Boyd comes from an old Kansas 
family long identified with the struggles 
and aspirations of one of the great States 
of the Union. 

I append herewith Miss Boyd’s toast 
to Kansas: 

I am very happy, and very proud to be 
giving the toast to Kansas tonight. To per- 
haps repay in part a debt of gratitude that 
I feel toward the State and its people for 
being my home and my people. 

But listen if you would know a little of 
what I feel toward Kansas. 

Hear the wind calling, hear its voice—soft, 
rustling, cajoling. Or thrill to hear it free 
and untamed, roaring its unshackled way 
across the land as it did on other nights 
when Kansas was truly young. 

It churned giant waves on a great salt 
sea, when nothing existed but the wild sea, 
and the night sky, close together in the vast- 
ness of space, and all illumined by the 
brightness of a dead moon. Ages ago, the 
sea disappeared, and the land was built up 








where the water had been, but the wind on 
the moon remained in mighty loneness to 
remind men of the eternal values of spiritual 
faith. 

This Kansas of ours is a land richly en- 
dowed by nature. Its wheat, its corn, its 
cattle are legendary. Great reserves of oil 
and gas, coal and zinc, and other minerals, 
add to its material resources. But most im- 
portant are the people of Kansas. 

They who began the growth of our State, 
to leave behind them a rich heritage, were 
strong people—brought up to reality with 
independence, hope, honesty, and humor. 
Leaders were flery when Kansas was young, 
and for all the steadfastness of the pioneer, 
the people had vision, and their State took 
a leading role in the progress of their time. 


GREATNESS IN PEOPLE 


The names of John Brown and John In- 
galls, Carry Nation and Cyrus Holliday, Wild 
Bill Hickok and William Allen White, Charles 
Sheldon and Eugene Ware, are familiar to all 
of us who love Kansas. There are many 
other names in Kansas history—great names 
and giant men—but it was not these leaders 
alone who gained for Kansas the respect of 
a Nation. 

Kansas’ greatness was in her people then, 
as it is now, and it was that sturdy pioneer, 
that race sifted and tried by capricious ele- 
ments, failures, disappointments and untold 
hardships who had the spirit and the vision 
to build this State. 

And while they built their homes, their 
schools and churches, fought the border and 
the Indian battles, they created for us a 
heritage. It was the essence of their charac- 
ter, their spirit, that they willed to their 
descendants, and it gives us the strength 
to face the dread of war; and the 
uncertainty of changing values and stand- 
ards. 

Here in the center of these United States, 
the rest of the world was once far away. 
Yet if you are ever in or near Manhattan, you 
will hear what we hear nearly every day. 
Distant bursts of thunder that rumble and 
die, then speak out again—it is the sound 
of the guns at Fort Riley—and we can no 
more escape their. meaning than can we dis- 
pel the dark malaise that falls upon us. 

The future is a challenge—dark clouds of 
unrest on the horizon abroad; the moral de- 
cline in standards at home—all paint a grim 


this generation as it has all others. e 
LEADERSHIP AND IDEALS 


Kansas’ ninety-first birthday celebration 
is much different than was its first. We 
Repu 


Day Club. The club, incidentally, would 
have been called The Ancient and Honorable 
Order of Hell Raisers had William Allen 
White had his way. 

Ninety years ago the State and party were 
young and vigorous. Their ideas were pro- 
gressive and forward looking. Their ambi- 
tion was to build a better State, and they 


Its schools and institutions rank with the 
best; its social problems are met with open 
minds and open hearts; its thrift and indus- 
try, its friendly neighborliness, are tradi- 
tional, for there are no strangers in Kansas. 
We have a common love of freedom and 
independence—great traditions which have 
become our heritage. 
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Young people are conscious of this spirit. 
They know that Kansas still provides its 
opportunities—that all will be accepted for 
what they are—and really they are much 
like their forebears. 


MAY SPIRIT NEVER DIE 


They have the same independence of spirit; 
they meet the challenge of changing times 
and conditions—they enjoy the same things 
their grandparents did. Despite the many 
modern conveniences, it is possible that our 
grandparents had some advantage Over us. 
Why, old Dobbin, hitched to the buggy, could 
find his way safely home with no hands on 
the reins at all. 

Kansas was a proud and lusty infant State. 
Published in the Dighton Republican in 1887 
are the words of an editor whose name has 
been lost through recopying of the item. 
Exemplary of the enthusiasm of the times, 
he wrote: 

“When the roll call is sounded on the 
judgment day, and the heavens are rolled 
together as a scroll, and the reverberations of 
a wrecked and ruined world peal forth the 
fiat of immortality, eternal rest, I want to 
hang my weary benes on the galley rack of 
immortality and register in four-line pica 
as a man from Kansas.” 

May that spirit never die. 

Toast Kansas now for what she is; for the 
people she has produced. Honor her and 
hope that she may ever be the heartbeat of 
the Nation—a State full of integrity and 
opportunity and a beloved home. 





Neckyoke Jones Says lo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. sineeeid™ 


Or WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
include a Neckyoke Jones Says column 
from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 


“Did you see where Harry Trooman is 
willin’ to sacrifice hisself on the alter of 
publick service fer another 4 years?” I re- 
quires of Greasewood today. “Yessir,” he 
refulminates, “an’ it look to me like it is 
downright unfair to ast it of him. Enuff is 
enuff! Folks should have a heart. Here he 
has been workin’ so hard that he has got to 
take a trip on his steamboat or the Sacrid 
Cow ever so often to git caught up on his 
sleep—bein’ plumb wore down to a frazzel— 
after answerin’ questions of the news boys, 
ketchin’ red herrings an’ other kinds of fish. 
No rest fer the weary! There he is gittin’ 
bad news from Koree, Egyp, Eyeran—an’ 
other places which he is gittin’ messed up 
in—an’ scandels in the incomin’ tax burey, 
the veteruns administration, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finanshul Corporation, an’ the blushin’ 
bureycrats in the state department. It is a 
awful life—an’ it seems like it might be only 
fair to let him go back to Independence, 
Mozzourey fer a long spell to come. Mebbe 
we should even go so fer as to pay his ex- 
penses back home, sayin’ to him, you are well 
done, thou good and faithful servant!” 
Greasewood sure feels awful sorry fer Presy- 
dunt Truman. Hopin’ you are the same, 
Iam 

Yure fren, 





NEcKYOKE JONES. 
P. S—In case the Republickins is at all 
interested, eleckshun is now only 266 
days off! 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we are today passing in the fur- 
ther interest of our veterans is of the 
greatest importance, and for that reason 
I feel that the salient features of the 
measure reported unanimously by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee should be 
set forth for the Recorp. 

The measure is an extension of the 
present program under the GI bill to 
provide direct housing loans to veterans 
in areas where private capital or loans 
are not available at the rate of 4 percent. 
This further extension of a worth-while 
program is meritorious and appropriate 
and is certainly deserving of approval 
here today. 

One of the more commendable fea- 
tures of the bill is the byproduct, so to 
speak, in the form of assurance that vet- 
erans residing or intending to reside in 
small towns and rural areas will be most 
generally greatly benefited with respect 
to housing assistance. This feature is 
possible, as we know, by the limitation of 
loans to a 4-percent basis and the fact 
that such loans of that rate are gen- 
erally available from private sources in 
our metropolitan centers but consider- 
ably less available in our small towns and 
rural sectors. 

The program for direct loans was 
enacted by the Housing Act of 1950 with 
@ maximum authority of $150,000,000 
being allowed to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for making direct loans for 
housing purposes. Since the enactment 
of that legislation through December 31, 
last, some 19,000 direct loans have been 
made with the initial principal totaling 
some $134,000,000. Loans for this pur- 
pose have been exhausted. For that 
reason, it is most imperative that the 
extension of authorization of the pro- 
gram be made here today. 

Since we cannot depend upon the re- 
volving features of the original author- 
ization to keep this meritorious pro- 
gram alive, further allowance of direct 
funds is justified. 

Under the legislation before us today, 
an additional direct loan fund in the 
amount of $125,000,000 through June 
30, 1953, is authorized. This fund would 
be allocated at the rate of $25,000,000 
per quarter and whatever funds the 
Veterans’ Administration receives from 
sale of previously made mortgages would 
decrease the quarterly allotment pro- 
portionately. Loans would, as formerly, 
be limited to $10,000 at 4 percent. 

I may point out that in enacting an 
extension of this legislation the risk in- 
volved is very slight. The default rate 


thus far on loans of this type has been 
less than one-half of 1 percent. 
Extension of the direc. loan program 
for the veterans of the Nation—our Ko- 
rean veterans—for purposes of home 
and farm-house construction will be a@ 


wa 
—_— 
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further extension of benefits to which 
they are entitled. I am gratified that 
the Congress is acting upon this matter 
withcut delay. 


Humboldt Bay, Calif., Inadequate To Meet 
Industrial Requirements Y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial entitled “Toward Harbor Im- 
provement,” as appearing in the Hum- 
boldt Standare, published at Eureka, 
Calif., under the date of February 6, 
1952. 

This editorial, which I respectfully call 
to your attention, points out emphati- 
cally the economic importance for har- 
bor improvements at Humboldt Bay in 
northern California. 

In the development of this harbor 
there lies the means to facilitate ship- 
ment of lumber in foreign trade and 
to ports of our country at greatly re- 
duced transportation cost for military 
as well as civilian use. The largest vir- 
gin stand of timber in the United States 
is located in the north coastal section of 
California. Over the past decade the 
lumbering industry in that area has in- 
creased tremendously, but productive 
ability is being retarded by inadequate 
shipping facilities, especially by cargo 
vessel. 

On January 14, 1952, I introduced a 
bill which would authorize deepening of 
the entrance bar and major harbor 
channels at Humboldt Bay, in accord- 
ance with recommendations advanced by 
the Chief of Engineers last year. This 
would provide the means for larger 
ocean-type vessels to enter the harbor, 
load, and leave again with their cargo 
of lumber, which is so much in demand 
by our Nation and for export. 

In a case such as this, where the need 
has been recognized by high and compe- 
tent authority, with adequate plans 
already developed and approved to meet 
the requirements and favorable recom- 
mendations having been made a matter 
of record, it is economically sound to 
provide the means for carrying out this 
project to a successful conclusion. 

The editorial in reference to above 
sets forth some very substantial facts, 
and I appreciate this opportunity for 
setting them forth publicly. It is as 
follows: 

Towarp HaRBoR IMPROVEMENT 

Impressive, indeed, is the array of factual 
information contained in the directory of the 
Humboldt County lumber industry published 
not long ago by the Eureka Chamber of 
Commerce, particularly in the disclosure 
that there are some 258 sawmills and related 
enterprises in the county which provide em- 
loyment to more than 8,600 people. The 
report is a reminder; at once, of the im- 


portance of the lumber industry in the 
county’s economy and of the industry's ex- 
pansion during recent years. 

But if these facts denote progress in the 
lumber industry itself, they also serve as a 
reminder that the pace set by the industry 
has hardly been matched or maintained in 
certain other related fields. In that con- 
nection, in particular, it is obvious that 
transportation facilities have lagged far 
behind the progress and development in the 
lumber producing field, notwithstanding the 
close relationship of these two factors. 

For example, despite the fact that we now 
have 258 mills that cut a daily output of 
more than 8,250,000 feet, water transporta- 
tion facilities are virtually the same as they 
were a decade ago when less than a dozen 
major operating mills in the county were 
producing only a fraction of the current 
output. In fact, the only progress of ‘note 
that occurred in the transportation fleld is 
that embodied in the phenomenal growth of 
the trucking business, over the highways, 
and certain improvements in railroad facili- 
ties, although the latter is hampered by the 
continuing shortage of available freight cars. 

It is that fact which should remind Hum- 
boldt County people, and all others con- 
cerned, of the extreme significance of the 
current campaign for improvement of Hum- 
boldt Bay and the local harbor facilities 
which, to repeat, remain at the same status 
as a decade ago when they served only a 
fraction of the tremendous industry that has 
developed in the interim. 


troduced a bill in Congress ‘which would 
deepen the bar and the major channels of 
the harbor, in order to facilitate the entry 
and the loading of the larger-type ocean- 
going lumber-cargo carriers. In that con- 
nection it will be recalled that Mr. ScuppER 
pe~sonally brought two groups of Congress- 
men to Humboldt County last fall to get a 
first-hand picture of the situation, a move 
that undoubtedly will prompt both increased 
attertion and support toward the harbor- 
development program in congressional 
circles. 

In the meantime, Mr. Scupper has indi- 
cated that he will make every effort to press 
the proposed program to an early conclusion, 
and that he is hopeful that it can be author- 
ized ahead of the general omnibus rivers- 
and-harbors legislation which might require 
considerable time to effect full 
approval. And, in that connection, local 
supporters of the program are reminded that 
their continued support is essential if this 
objective is to be attained. 

As the situation stands, again, the ship- 
ment of lumber from the local port continues 
to be hampered by the inadequate port facil- 
ities, which not only discourage calls by the 
large-type carriers, but, as well, prevent the 
loading of complete cargoes because of the 
relatively shallow depth of the bar and chan- 
nels. This deficiency was well illustrated a 
couple of months ago when it was disclosed 
that the military authorities were hesitant to 
contract for large cargoes from this port be- 
cause full loadings could not be assured, 
again due to the shallow drafts. Happily, 
that situation was resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned when the military re- 
adjusted its basic loading requirements with 
reference to contracts. 

Last year, the port had its greatest resurg- 
ence of activity in more than two decades, 
with more than 40,000,000 feet of lumber 
moving out through the harbor. But 40,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, in these days Of in- 
tensive production, represents only a modest 
portion of the annual cut. We cannot but 
be reminded of the obvious fact that a great 
deal more lumber could, and no doubt would, 
have been shipped by water transport had 
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the port facilities been able to handle it. 
And that, again, emphasizes the urgency of 
the situation and the extreme importance of 

water transport facilities into line 
with the general development of the lumber 
industry. 

The importance of the harbor improvement 

is emphasized, again, by the close 
relationship of the country’s lumber industry 
to the national defense effort. Much of 
production of the last 2 years is in direct 
reflection of the Federal Government's re- 
armament program, since lumber plays an 
important part in this program, in both do- 
mestic and world-wide fields. And the pres- 
sure for continued production for that pur- 
pose is still on—while, in the meantime, we 
struggle along with inadequate port facilities 
that could speed up transport and delivery 
of the needed lumber. And in that same 
connection, again, adequate water transport 
facilities at the point of origin mean savings 
for the federal purchasing agency, through 
elimination of overland hauls and transship- 
ment operations. 

The announcement that Mr. Scupper has 
presented the bill and the program it repre- 
sents to Congress is encouraging news indeed. 
The necessity for its early enactment should 
be quite as obvious to Congress as to our 
own people, in view of the multiple aspects 
relating to regional economy, to efficiency, 
and to the defense program. And, finally, 
with reference to the latter aspect, all con- 
cerned may be reminded that the local port 
would be playing another highly essential 
role should war actually ensue, from the 
naval as well as the commercial viewpoint. 


The Late Honorable William A. Ayres 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
\4 
we 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE ct 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of William A. Ayres, former Member of 
this body and former Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, brings to a 
close a life of great devotion to the pub- 
lic service. Mr. Ayres was a great Amer- 
ican of the highest integrity and devo- 
tion to duty. He passed away at the age 
of 84 years on Sunday last, 

It was my great privilege to be closely 
associatec with Commissioner Ayres for a 
number of years in the Federal Trade 
Commission; and the period of our asso- 
ciation was at all times most pleasant 
and, if I may be permitted a most per- 
sonal reference, most inspirational to a 
young lawyer entering the field of public 
service. As member and chairman of the 
FTC Mr. Ayres was an exemplification 
of the highest type of administrator. 

Commissioner Ayres was a native of 
Kansas and as a Representative from 
that State sat as a Member of this body 
for a period of 17 years where he was 
most respected and esteemed—a position 
worthy of envy and warranted by his 
ability, warmth of personality, and forth- 
right honesty and integrity. He carried 
to the Federal Trade Commission upon 
his appointment by the late President 
Roosevelt those same innate character- 
istics which continued to be turned into 
the public good and benefit. 
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I could recount from my own personal 
experience of association with Commis- 
sioner Ayres many incidences of his able 
administration and his honest approach 
to all duties performed—but his reputa- 
tion is such, and his character so well 
known by all with whom he was associ- 
ated, as to make the relation of such most 
unnecessary. 

Upon his passing, I feel that no more 
can be said than that he was a great 
American, a great Democrat, a splendid 
and able commissioner and adminis- 
trator, and a man of the highest type and 
integrity. I am sincerely grieved at his 
passing and extend to the members of 
his family an expression of my heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Morality a Dead Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I insert an editorial, Morality a Dead 


Letter, originally published in the Cas-- 


per (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald: 
Moratiry A Deap LETTER 


Senator JoHN J. WiLLiaMs, who touched 
off the investigation that revealed the cor- 
ruption running through the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, said the other day that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder cannot 
escape a part of the responsibility. Presi- 
dent Truman snapped back that that was 
all a bunch of foolishness; that Cabinet 
members cannot be blamed for the misdeeds 
of some obscure underling; and then went 
off on the now familiar refrain that such 
things happen all the time, in business as 
in politics. 

Mr. Truman might be surprised to know 
how infrequently crookedness enters into 
business; and if the chief executive of any 
big corporation were confronted with a situ- 
ation comparable to that shown in the Fed- 
eral tax-collecting agency he wouldn’t have 
to be told he was out of a job. 

Cabinet officers are responsible for their 
departments. If they do not know wat goes 
on, they are incompetent; if they do know 
of corrupt practices and fail to act, they are 
unfaithful. The disquieting fact now es- 
tablished is that many of the scandals which 
congressional investigation has revealed in 
Government were known and blinked. Even 
more disquieting is Mr. Truman's policy of 
denying everything until it is proved and 
then doing nothing about it. 

The only conclusion left is that corrup- 
tion will not be rooted out of Government 
because there is no dispesition on the part 
of anyone in executive capacity to do so, 
from the White House right on down. Gov- 
ernment has been converted into a paradise 
for political freebdoters and nobody is go- 
ing to let go so long as the slightest chance 
remains for personal gain. 

Morality is a dead letter in Washington. 

be restored to public life, it will 
by action of the whole American 


What Has Happened to America’s Youth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA \| 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, in 1917 I 
had the privilege of learning to fly an 
airplane. In the intervening years I 
have watched with much interest the 
tremendous strides in aviation. 

Following World War II it was my 
privilege to author a bill which created 
the Tivil Air Patrol. General Vanden- 
berg was then the Chief of Staff of the 
USAF. To show the importance of the 
CAP he appointed Maj. Gen. L. V. Beau 
to direct the Civil Air Patrol program. 
During the hearings I learned of the vast 
scope of activities in which CAP mem- 
bers participated and the tremendous 
contribution these people had made and 
are making to aviation. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, one of the greatest aviators of 
all time, gave much of his time and talent 
to the development of the CAP. 

The air age is here. Basically pilots 
are the heart of any air program. Con- 
sequently I was astonished at the decline 
in the training of new pilots which was 
set forth in an article by Gill Robb Wil- 
son in his magasine Flying. Under leave 
granted to me, I include that article as 
part of these remarks. 

The American boy must be encouraged 
to learn to fly. Our educational system 
must encompass some training in flying 
if it is to adapt itself to fitting its stu- 
dents into the air age of today. Cali- 
fornia’s public system of education has 
always been of the best. I have heard 
that the CAP has had difficulty in getting 
much-needed money to help the CAP do 
its important work. It is my hope that 
our State department of education will 
not be grounded in its effort to carry on 
this important program for lack of funds 
with which to teach boys to fly. 

The article referred to follows: 


Wuat Has HAPPENED TO AMERICA’s YOUTH? 


Has American aviation lost the American 
boy? 

Five years ago the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration issued 193,000 student pilot per- 
mits. Last year the number had dwindled 
to 48,000. 

In 1947 more than 120,000 private pilot 
licenses were issued to budding aviators. In 
1951 the number was down to 23,800. 

Can American air power survive without 
youth? Are the foundations of American 
air supremacy crumbling? 

In 1946 the aircraft industry produced 34,- 
563 personal aircraft. Last year the number 
of such planes produced was shrunk to 2,250, 
and only 600 of these were one-and two-place 
light planes. 

Almost every community of any size in the 
country has an airport or a flight strip. Air- 
ways and aids to cross-country flying were 
never sO Numerous as now. Weather infor- 
mation is reaching continuously new high 
standards of accuracy and dependability. 
Regulations are not a barrier and safety de- 
vices have been stressed. 

Yet in spite of these facts the number of 
certificated fiying schools has dwindled in 
5 years from 3,078 to 1,054. As late as last 
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October 76 community flight training schools 
closed their doors. 

Reasons for these conditions are well 
known. The limited finances of youth can 
purchase less and less flight training due to 
high costs of planes, fuel, hangarage and in- 
struction. The reservoir of youth which 
would seek training is absorbed in the pro- 
gam of Universal Military Service. 

Yet knowledge of the causes which under- 
mine American airpower at its source— 
American youth—is not a reme“y for the 
condition. 

It is well and good to note that personal 
aircraft are finding an increasing market in 
agriculture and in corporation activities. 
This is a major contribution to the total of 
national airpower. 

But it is not the answer to the dwindling 
volume of youth flowing into American avia- 
tion. 

Simplification and economy of the heli- 
copter will in time make it a vehicle of 
private transportation. 

But again this is not the answer to the 
scarcity of the American boy and girl on 
thousands of community airports and flight 
strips. 

Public education is increasingly stressing 
the importance of aviation in its efforts to 
adjust youth to the problems of the modern 
world. But once more this does not provide 
the answer to the depopulation of com- 
munity airports and the increase of hot rods 
on the highways. 

The writer lays censure at the door of none 
but poses the question: “Have we taken our 
eye off the boy?” In our search for airpower 
to keep us secure, to raise our standard of 
life and to chase the flickering light of a 
brave free world, have we crowded the young- 
ster out of the sky? 

At this question the leadership of the 
United States must take a long hard look. 
Our Community airports are sterile of youth. 
Is this healthy? Is it wise? Is it safe? 

Grit Rogs WILsoN, 
Editor and Publisher of Flying. 


Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted, I wish to 
place in the REcorp a speech prepared 
for delivery at a Lincoln Day dinner in 
Waterbury, Conn., on February 12, 1952: 

Tonight we honor the memory of a great 
American President who gave his life to his 
country. In the dark days of internal strife 
and war, Abraham Lincoln stood tragically 
alone, almost deserted by his Cabinet and 
his generals. But he stood firmly resolved 
to meet the challenge of dissension, oppres- 
sion, and slavery. 

Upon his shoulders rested the heavy re- 
sponsibility of sending forth brother to fight 
brother on the blood-soaked battlefields of 
Gettysburg and Manassas to a conclusive 
decision. 

Men of lesser resolve would have tempo- 
rized, appeased, and compromised. But Lin- 
coln, in a spirit of great statesmanship, 
looked forward, beyond the battered trenches 
and smoking cannon, to the vision of a great 
united nation that would some day be the 
guiding beacon light of liberty and justice 
to the oppressed peoples of ail nations, 
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Had Lincoln failed in his firm resolve to 
reunite these United States, we now know 
what the results would have been. Two 
small, weak nations, torn by internal strife, 
would have quickly fallen easy prey to the 
colonial aspirations of the great European 
powers of that era. 

Today, we again face the challenge of 
world-wide dissension and unrest, oppres- 
sion and slavery—all created by the decep- 
tive propaganda of Marx, Lenin, and Joseph 
Stalin. 

On the basic issues of communism, I want 
my position clearly understood by all. 

I stand forthright against any appease- 
ment with communism. With one-third of 
the world under Communist domination, 
now is no time to temporize, appease, or com- 
promise with the slave lords of the Kremlin. 
Already 800,000,000 helpless people have been 
condemned to slavery behind the iron cur- 
tain, thanks to the appeasements at Yalta 
and Potsdam. 

Of the 800 million people now living under 
Soviet domination, Stalin himself boasts of 
only 242 percent Communist Party members. 

It is to the everlasting shame of this great 
Nation that the millions of helpless souls of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, East Ger- 
many, Manchuria, and North Korea were 
turned over to Red Russia by the fateful 
decisions at Yalta and Potsdam. 

It was after Potsdam, when Truman ac- 
ceded to Stalin’s wishes without even a weak 
protest, that I joined with many other Re- 
publicans in an effort to set up a bipartisan 
foreign policy. We did this in order that 
there could never be another Potsdam. It 
was demanded that the Republican Party be 
represented at future international confer- 
ences. 

You all know the record. The successful 
Japanese Peace Treaty of 1951 was the direct 
result of the work of a great American sol- 
dier, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, an avowed 
Republican. 

Today Japan is rapidly becoming the bas- 
tion of the east against the Communist 
hordes of Asia. 

Had it not been for the bold statesman- 
ship of General MacArthur, the defeated, de- 
jected Japanese, with the loss of face of 
their god-emperor, would have been easy 
prey to the Oriental brand of communism. 

On the other hand, the decisions in Korea 
were the decisions of one man—Harry S. 
Truman. He consulted only with himself. 
The record of failures in Korea speaks for 
itsef and for Mr. Truman. 

Let us not compare—or even contrast— 
Mr. Truman to the great Lincoln. But let 
us all hope and pray and vote for another 
great American statesman to lead us for- 
ward with the broad vision, high resolve, and 
noble courage of Abraham Lincoln. 

I will not attempt to name that leader, 
but I have a feeling that he will arise from 
the ranks of the Republican Party, and that 
he will heroically and successfully meet the 
challenge of world communism. 

It has been the greatest and highest of 
all American traditions never to appease any 
aggressor, either foreign or domestic, who has 
threatened the sovereignty of this Nation. 
And may God in His divine wisdom always 
give us courage to carry forward this noblest 
of all American traditions. 

Time has long healed the wounds of 1865. 
In the dark, crucial days of subsequent wars, 
never has there been need to question the 
patriotic devotion, personal honor, and cour- 
age of our brothers of the South. 

Under one glorious flag, our Connecticut 
Yankee and the lads from Georgia have 
marched away to war, and died side by side 
on the banks of the Rhine and the shores 
of Guadalcanal. 

Today, in a spirit of national unity, we 
Republicans extend our hand of friendship 


to our friends of the South. If we can fight 
and die together on the far-flung battle- 
fronts of the world, there is no reason we 
cannot join in a common responsibility of 
reestablishing a strong, clean, honest, and 
patriotic Government in Washington devoted 
to the high principles and noble traditions 
that have made this country great. 

Never was there a greater need of national 
unity. Never have we faced a more formid- 
able political, economic, and military aggres- 
sor. Aud never can we triumph over the 
forces of evil without a strong, competent 
Government in Washington. 

As we venture into this new year the 
issues are many and complex, and the Ameri- 
can people know the horizon harbors tre- 
mendous conflicts of ideas and proposals. 
This Eighty-second Congress is confronted 
with proposed legislation of universal mili- 
tary training, the extension of further aid 
to Europe, inflationary trends at home, and 
the future of this great Nation of ours. The 
1950’s started on a note of anxiety. Nine- 
teen-fifty-two is not likely to see that anxi- 
ety diminished. I feel certain this year will 
be one of sobering decisions in these United 
States and elsewhere in the world. How- 
ever, it is every American's solemn duty to 
charter a course and train those who follow 
us to cherish and protect the freedoms given 
to us from our predecessors so those who 
follow us may enjoy the dignity of man. 
Abraham Lincoln once said “To sin by si- 
lence, when they should protest, makes 
cowards cf men.” Let us meet any and every 
challenge or issue head-on and restore 
America to the tradition which has made us 
great. Let us continue tu grow stronger 
and stronger each day in the American way 
of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 


Ohio Farm Bureau and UMT a3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK \_ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau through its distin- 
quished vice president, D. R. Stanfield, 
has voiced their strong opposition to the 
proposed program of universal military 
training and has written me under date 
of January 23, 1952. 

This letter contains a concise and def- 
inite resolution adopted by their recent 
State-wide delegate session held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The letter follows: 

Onto Farm Bureav FEDERATION, INC., 

Columbus, Ohio, January 23, 1952. 
Hon. Pav. SCHENCK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SCHENCK: We are very much 
concerned over the efforts being made at the 
present time to get Congress to impose uni- 
versal military training upon the American 
people in peacetime. 

Our membership is strongly opposed to 
universal military training, and it is my 
opinion that a great majority of the citizens 
of the State oppose this type of legislation. 

Following is the resolution on this subject 
adopted at our recent State-wide delegate 
session in Columbus: 

“We pledge ourselves to support an effec- 
tive national defense program. Our demo- 
cratic freedom and liberty is too precious to 
be protected by anything less than a maxi- 
mum defense effort. With all due regard 
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for the necessity of strong military forces, we, 
nevertheless, believe that the American abil- 
ity to produce is our strongest defense rather 
than the indiscriminate and mass involve- 
ment of men in the Armed Forces. 

“We, therefore, favor the principle of the 
Selective Service Act rather than that of 
universal military training as the best meth- 
or of efficiently employing our manpower in 
both military activities and civilian produc- 
tion.” 

I realize that you are well informed on the 
pros and cons of this issue. I hope that you 
will do everything possible to defeat this 
proposed universal military training program. 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. STan 
Vice President and Director of 


The Assertion That Canada Will Build the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Without Ameri- 
ca’s Aid Is Branded as Almost Poppy- 
cock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT \\ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
frantic effort to hoodwink the American 
taxpayer the assertion has been made 
that Canada will construct the St. Law- 
rence seaway without the aid of this 
Nation, unless Congress approves the 
legislation now pending before it for 
es such an international skating 
rink. 

President Truman revived the pro- 
posal when he included it in his recent 
budget message to Congress, calling it a 
strategic necessity and warning that 
Canada will proceed without our aid if 
we do not accept this last chance to get 
into the act. 

The following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, issue of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker-News discloses 
the fallacy of wasting any more time 
with such an economic monstrosity as 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 


WasTING Time On SEaway 


In his message to Congress this week 
urging approval of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
President Truman asserted: “The project is 
to be built, whether or not we take part in 
the construction of the seaway.” 

Regarding this bit of typical misinforma- 
tion, the New York Herald Tribune has a per- 
tinent comment. “It would take a very close 
reading,” says the Tribune editorially, “to 
realize that this is almost pure poppycock. 
Many might say—indeed, many have said, 
since Prime Minister St. Laurent first opened 
the Canadian plan at the White House in 
September—that if the Canadians want to 
build the seaway alone, by all means let 
them do so. But this, of course, is no part 
of the Canadian intention, since it is phys- 
ically impossible. 

“There cannot be a seaway without a dam 
to raise channel levels; Canada cannot build 
the dam alone, since the site is on the inter- 
national section; and the power project is 
essential to support the cost of the dam. 
What Canada really proposes is that if Con- 
gress once more rejects the President’s in- 
clusive package, and of the power project 
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and dam can then be worked out between 
Ontario and an American agency (presum- 
ably the State of New York), Canada will sus- 
tain the cost of the navigational locks and 
channels.” 

The President’s message on this subject 
follows the pattern of half-truths and propa- 
ganda to which we have become accustomed 
with regard to the seawzy. The project is 
described in glowing terms without reference 
to the inability to get any reliable guaran- 
ties of cost, the fact that it would be ice- 
bound during a good portion of the year, and 
its vulnerability to attack in case of war. 

If it were possible for the Canadians to 
take on this headache unaided, we'd say let 
them. As things stand, however, this Nation 
should get on about more important busi- 
ness. 


Low Standard of Public Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 95 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, continuing the notable series 
of articles appearing in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on the low standard of 
public morals, I include herewith one in 
the series which appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on January 19, 
1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illi- 
nois; Mrs. Leslie E. Prichard, president 
of the League of Women Voters of Mis- 
souri; and Dr. Sherman D. Scruggs, 
president of Lincoln University, to bring 
our Nation back from the low standard 
of morals to which it has fallen. 


STEVENSON, PRICHARD, AND SckuUGGS COMMENT 
on Morat Decay—Neekp ror SINGLE STANpD- 
ARD BASED ON Honesty STRESSED 


(Following are the contributions of Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois; Mrs. Leslie E. 
Prichard, president of the League of Women 
Voters of Missouri; and Dr. Sherman D. 
Scruggs, president of Lincoln University, to 
the Globe-Democrat symposium on moral 
decay: ) 

Mr. E. Lansine Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Dear Mr. Rar: The timeliness and impor- 
tance of the questions you ask are manifest. 
Although the answers at first blush, seem 
thorny and obscure, still we are dealing with 
&@ problem in morals—a field in which truth 
traditionally resides in simplicity. 

One of the simplest things we know is that 
the whole is the sum of its parts. Per contra, 
it is the parts which determine the nature 
of the whole. If the moral front we cur- 
rently present to the world is breached and 
broken in far too many places, the fault is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, all of us. 

We are the victims, not of a few sinister 
and scheming people who seek opportunities 

abuse position for unworthy 
ends but of our own indifference and self- 
indulgence. 

I recently pointed out that “behind every 
bribe taken in Government is a bribe given, 
behind every fixer is a fix, behind every influ- 
ence peddier is someone who wants the 
influence.” 


Across the bright field of intercollegiate 
athletics has fallen the shadow of the 


alumni who prefer winning teams to rigid 
observance of fair and reasonable educa- 
tional standards. And I suggest that there 
are also grave moral issues involved when 
political partisans, in their eagerness for 
Office, lend aid and comfort to those who 
abandon all pretense of responsibility or 
honesty in the making of charges against 
public servants. And how about the Con- 
gressmen and legislators who babble about 
waste and morals but will vote for any grab 
if it is politically expedient? 

An instance of our moral obliqueness is 
readily at hand here in Illinois. Since May 
of 1950 the Illinois State police have, at my 
direction, been operating against commer- 
cialized gambling. Prior to this activity, the 
Federal tax rolls for the 76 counties com- 
prising the southern internal revenue dis- 
trict of Iilinois showed the payment of the 
Federal tax on nearly 8,400 slot machines. 
For the current license year, which began 
last July 1, the total registrations are 1,783. 

The point is, however, that in 1948 and 
1949, 75 percent of these machines were in 
taverns and similar public places, but now 
only 7 percent fall in this category and the 
other 93 percent are in private clubs and 
fraternal organizations. 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


Evidently the laws against slot machines, 
at least, are now being violated primarily 
by the more sedate elements in our commu- 
nities. This insistence upon a double stand- 
ard of law enforcement is fatal to the quality 
of law enforcement generally. It is one of 
the reasons why there is strong pressure for 
law enforcement to be taken over by higher 
and higher levels of government, with all 
that that entails in the loss of the very real 
values of local self-government. 

Your question as to what can be done to 
raise the standard of morals suffers only 
from the fact that it is necessarily very 
broadly phrased. I think that the answers 
to it, to be meaningful, have to be as various 
as the many contexts in which it is per- 
tinent. 

To take one such case, all that needs to 
be done to bring about a major improve- 
ment in local law enforcement is for people 
who know better to stop pretending that it 
is appropriate to obey the law in the corner 
saloon but not in the country club. There 
are many other areas where the answer is 
equally plain and equally easy of accom- 
plishment. 

Finally, public officials don’t corrupt each 
other; the people corrupt them. There also 
seem to be a lot of respectable people who 
confuse legality with morality. We should 
demand, in season and out, scrupulous ethics 
in public office, but government by the gov- 
erned cannot be much better than the gov- 
erned. The best insurance of good morals 
in public office is good morals out of public 
office. 

What can we do? Out of our shame and 
anger can come a rededication to citizen- 
ship. We can make our own lives good ex- 
amples of the things we think right and 
we can take a more active part in govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Governor. 


Dear Mr. Rar: A strong wind of indigna- 
tion is sweeping across our country, the re- 
sult of uncovering of corruption in high 

We have been shocked into facing 
the issues of declining moral standards. Our 
democratic society cannot afford moral in- 
difference. Faith in the integrity of the in- 
dividual is the core of our democracy and 
distrust of that reliability weakens our dy- 
namic social institutions. History shows 
that in critical times like these, we do not 
shrug our shoulders and turn cynical. 
Rather we rise to the challenge to search out 
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our mistakes and set our house to rights 
again. 

This is no impractical utopianism, for 
democracy is always “unfinished business.” 
But we cannot honestly face the laxity of 
moral standards without recognizing their 
source in the general indifference to prin- 
cipled integrity which characterizes the pur- 
suit of material advantage. 

“Getting ahead” is too often an end that 
overshadows the means. Public morals are 
a mirror of our collective individual morals, 
of Government and business dealings. The 
solution of the problem of moral laxity rests 
ultimately with each one of us. Morals in 
the Nation will be largely corrected when 
moral integrity regains its importance in the 
thinking of citizens. 


ELECTION LAWS 


There is purposeful activity for each of us, 
as citizens, in renewing our democratic faith 
and in progress away from corruption. Elec- 
tion laws are a case in point. The secret 
ballot, permanent registration, the absentee 
ballot, are our rights now in the St. Louis 
area, thanks to citizen activity and official 
responsiveness. There is more work to be 
done. 

The redistricting that is now before our 
Missouri Legislature is important to all of 
us as we look ahead to election time. Re- 
vision of election laws is now before a com- 
mittee of our legislature. This is govern- 
ment house cleaning within our State and 
your State representatives should know your 
opinions to aid them in their work. 

To raise the level of Government service, 
find the man for the job and not the job 
for the man. That is the practical ideal of 
civil service. The League of Women Voters— 
locally, State-wide, aud nationally—has vig- 
orously worked for the merit system and is 
working now for its extension to departments 
of Government where it is not yet in effect. 

This is the way to take Government jobs 
out of politics and secure qualified personnel. 
Our efforts in regard to the merit system 
must be twofold, to extend it and to protect 
it. Recently, in St. Louis there were special 
pressures to take the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics out of the merit system. Alert public 
interest and honest officials successfully met 
this crisis. But citizen vigilance and inter- 
est must continue. In St. Louis County, a 
citizens’ advisory committee is now working 
to implement the new charter with a merit- 
system provision for specified governmental 
departments. This improvement deserves 
widespread support. 


GOVERNMENT CAREERS 


There are more dramatic possibilities for 
Government service as a worth-while career 
for young Americans now than ever before. 
Specialized services under our programs for 
development of underdeveloped areas in for- 
eign fields, and technical work within our 
own boundaries, present splendid opportu- 
nities. If civil service were an established 
policy, with pay scales comparable to those 
obtaining in private industry, the level of 
Government service would be raised. There 
would be dignity and satisfaction in working 
for Government, for the common good. 

To sum up in a few paragraphs the reme- 
dies, as the League of Women Voters sees 
them, to the “low state of public morals” 
means leaving many important remedial as- 
pects untouched. We would wish to point 
out that because of the momentary shock 
in the face of corruption uncovered, we 
should not lose sight of the many people in 
high positions in our Government whose in- 
tegrity cannot be questioned, whose patriot- 
ism will be acclaimed in histories to be 
written, as well as the vast numbers of Gov- 
ernment workers who will remain unknown. 

And we wish to point the finger toward 
ourselves, the citizens who must accept the 
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responsibilities of citizenship not only by 
casting our ballots at election time but year 
round and day in, day out, by our evidences 
of respect for honest workers in our Gov- 
ernment and by taking an active interest in 
our Government. The League of Women 
Voters has as its watchword: “To let the 
people know, make the people care, help the 
people act.” Government is our business, 
the business of we, the people. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lesire E. PRICHARD. 


Dear Mr. Ray: What makes a man deny 
the same benefits to another man that he 
would reserve and preserve for himself? Why 
does a man covet his neighbor’s possessions 
of health, wealth and happiness? Why does 
a man in a place of trust in his Nation’s serv- 
ice default in that trust and betray the 
confidence of those who believe in him? 
What makes a student in collegiate athletics 
sell the game for gold? Why has the laurel 
leaf of honor in the sports on too many 
occasions become shaded and stained by 
baser gains? 

Why has the respect for and the stability 
of home and family life become weakened, 
losing its place on the high principle of 
worthy values among too many who should 
sustain its virtues? What makes a man 
withhold the levy which establishes and 
supports community institutions and the 
welfare of the people and evade a fair tax? 

What makes the seller of goods extort the 
buyer with a higher price for an inferior 
value? What makes a man give way to 
abandon and restrain not himself when he 
is certain that his act may not be known? 
Why is the providence of God less potent in 
the consideration of too many men for liv- 
ing life effectively? Why do too many na- 
tions of the big wide world doubt the sin- 
cerity of the American people? 

Such a list of inquiries may be extended to 
greater length. However, these are suffi- 
cient to point up a few observations which 
reveal a shocking disorder and variance with 
the standards of conduct approved in our 
Christian culture. 


STANDARDS ESSENTIAL 

Acceptable standards in human behavior 
based upon ethical nobility and spiritual 
goodness are essential in our culture. Moral 
principles and spiritual values are the im- 
mutables which must underlie our social 
structure, Only these can refine behavior 
and exalt living. Only these virtues can 
control conduct and give direction to a 
man’s thoughts and control his acts. Only 
as a man thinks and acts in accord with 
these principles can there be a survival of 
our society, our Nation, our world of peo- 
ples and nations. 

But the stamina of moral courage, the 
inner compulsions of the virtues of truth, 
honesty, justice, integrity, fair play, respect 
for the rights of others, love for one’s Zel- 
lows, a belief in the providence of God, are 
not born in men. Man inherits a previous 
bit of capacity for these as he does walking, 
talking, wearing clothes, working, reading, 
singing, dancing. 

The pattern of behavior as the moral and 
spiritual levels in our culture must be 
achieved through learning and experience, 
example and precept, inculcation and ad- 
justment, development and adaptation, 
study and practice. The acquisition of inner 
compulsions, the urges to respond, the drives 
to act in personal and public situations in 
which the behavior of a man is in accord 
with the standards of the culture is the re- 
sponsibility of the livers in this culture so 
to act that the learner may observe the con- 
sequences of acceptable behavior. 

Living and learning from earliest days in 
the environment of home, school, play- 
ground, church, the larger society of the 


community, give the individual a set of 
values which are likely to be his basis of 
judgment and evaluation of things and the 
urges and directions to act in the situations 
confronting him throughout his life. 

He learns by what he lives and experiences. 
He lives by what he learns. The quality of 
the experience which he lives through and 
learns from sets the pattern of his habits 
of acting and thinking in all he does. 


SPIRITUAL FOUNDATION 


Observation of the low tone in the behavior 
of too many citizens of the Nation gives rise 
to a grave concern as to what can be done 
to improve the unacceptable conduct we see 
and hear about in our society. 

The need for building a moral and spiritual 
foundation strong enough to sustain our 
acceptable standards is most urgent. Such 
@ moral fiber as every individual needs to 
maintain our way of life can come only from 
the concerted action and purposeful activity 
of every institution in our society, including 
our homes and parent organizations, our 
schools and colleges and learned societies, 
our churches and religious orders, our busi- 
ness and professional groups, newspapers and 
organs of communication. 

Each institution, with its aims and pur- 
poses well sprung in the basic principles of 
virtues approved in our way of living, must 
raise its clarion voice, arousing the Nation 
to a deepened sense of moral and spiritual 
values which shall not be learned to be re- 
cited glibly as the parrot on a perch but 
rather to the degree that they shall become 
infused and integrated am inspirited deeply 
through learning and observation and prac- 
tice in the personality of each individual 
whom the institution touches. 

It is only as these values are “learned and 
received” at the fireside of the home and in 
the living of parents, in the classrooms, the 
laboratories, the playgrounds and campus 
ways of the schools; from the altars in the 
temples and the sanctuary of the pews; and 
“heard and seen” in the everyday living of 
the truthful, the honest, the temperate, the 
faithful, the dependable, the just, the 
courageous, the hopeful, the merciful, the 
lovers of one’s fellowmen, and the believer 
in God. 

And only as the individual is inspirited to 
“do,” to act as if by habit, cam there be any 
improvement in one’s personal and public 
actions in the society of his fellows. With 
these strengths in the essential virtues his 
nation as an integral part of God's big, wide 
world of people ‘can inspire a confidence in 
its integrity and quicken a sincerity in this 
Nation’s concern for the creation and pres- 
ervation of human welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHERMAN D. Scrucecs. 


Why I Am for Taft Ve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- L- 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
good friend of mine has sent me a short 
statement outlining his belief that Sen- 
ator Rosert A. Tarr should be nomi- 
nated by the Republican Party for 
President. 

The statement, brief but worth while, 
expresses my own thoughts on this sub- 
ject: 
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Why I Am ror TaFr 


Americans have not had a good American 

to vote for since 1932. Perhaps 

that is the reason 45 percent of the voters 

have not been using their franchise. The 

times are so serious I think we should have 

@ head-on collision between right and 
wrong. 

With all our bungling of foreign affairs, 
pro-Communists, and corruption in our 
Government, wasteful spending, buying of 
votes with the taxpayers’ money, and repu- 
dition of States’ rights, if any able American 
known to be honest cannot win, we are in 
an awful mess. 

Everyone knows Tart is honest, able, and 
courageous; and he symbolizes opposition 
to the New-Fair Deal. He has spent 
his adult life in public service and he 
has never lost an election. Everyone admits 
he is the best qualified Presidential can- 
didate. 

Tart will give us responsibility in place of 
expediency in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. We know that his campaign will be 
fought out on that issue; and, because we 
know he will put up that kind of a fight, I 
believe he can and will win. 


Payment for Forced Labor to Our 


Former Prisoners of War 7 ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 2” 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, have 
we, the Representatives of the people of 
this Nation, among whom are 132,000 
former prisoners of war, decided not to 
represent them? Have we reached the 
solemn conclusion that World War I is 
over and is a closed chapter in the lives 
of those men who were starved, tor- 
tured, and forced to work until their 
strength ebbed to its lowest and many 
of them were afforded the relief of death? 
Can it be that we have convinced our- 
selves that this Nation has not further 
obligation to them? 

I ask these questions in all candor, be- 
cause every circumstance of which I have 
knowledge points to a convincing answer 
of “Yes” to all of them. We appear to 
be permitting the door of hope for those 
men and their surviving dependents to 
be closed and locked forever. Not 
through our action are we doing 
this shameful thing, but through our 
inaction. 

I told you 3 weeks ago when I caused 
discharge petition No. 7 to be placed on 
the Clerk’s desk to bring H. R. 3719 out 
of committee that the legislation which 
would force our former enemies to meet 
their just obligations under the terms of 
the Geneva Prisoner of War Convention 
was being blocked in committee by the 
State Department for so-called reasons 
of international diplomacy. I told you 
that we had met our obligations to the 
extent of about $169,000,000 in payments 
to the men of those former enemy 
nations whom we held prisisoner—whom 
we did not starve, did not torture or sub- 
ject to any form of brutality. 
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What I did not tell you then, but I 
do want you to know now, is that while 
our own Government has been blocking 
the way to payment of even 1 cent to our 
own fighting men, it has been paying and 
still is continuing to pay additional 
millions to our former enemy prisoners. 
We have not closed the books or our 
purse to them. 

This is no secret to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has held full and complete 
hearings on this legislation but which, 
at the instance of the State Department, 
has not reported it out for our consider- 
ation. 

In the files of that committee is a 
letter written under date of October 2, 
1951, by Col. George F. Herbert, of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army, 
to which is assigned the duty of mak- 
ing payments to the former enemy pris- 
oners of war. Let me quote from the 
letter. Colonel Herbert writes: 

Payment of enemy of war has 
not been effected in full. Upon repatriation, 
each prisoner of war was given either a mili- 
tary payment order or a certificate of credit 
for the total amount of pay and/or allow- 
ances credited to his account. Encashment 
of these certificates of credit and military 
payment orders has been in large part ef- 
fected; however, considerable numbers are 
still continuing to be presented. 


On other words, the Army is still pay- 
ing the men who fought us while the 
State Department is blocking payment 
to the men who fought for us—and in 
many instances died for us—and we, the 
Members of this honorable body, are per- 
mitting this to happen. I believe in the 
Golden Rule, most certainly, but I be- 
lieve also that the Golden Rule should 
be applied for our own boys while we <-> 
observing it so religiously as applying to 
our former enemies. 

This same letter from which I have 
just quoted, this letter from the Office of 
tht Comptroller General of the Army, 
contains another statement which I 
would like to quote to you. It states: 

The Department of the Army has no 
knowledge of any formal or informal agree- 
ments between the United States and the 
enemy powers of World War II relative to 


wages to be paid prisoners of war for labor 
performed. 


Please get the significance of that. 
The Comptroller General of the Army 
has paid out about $169,000,000 to former 
enemy prisoners of war under the terms 
of the Geneva Prisoner of War Conven- 
tion, signed in 1929, without knowledge 
of any formal or informal agreements 
between the nations involved in World 
War II. Perhaps the State Department | 
and the Army have again been working 
at cross purposes and in the dark. 

For the information of the Comptroller 
General of the Army I would like to quote 
a cablegram received from the Japanese 
Government by our State Department in 
reply to a cablegram sent over the sig- 
nature of Secretary of State Hull a year 
earlier in which the United States an- 
nounced its intentions of living up to the 
terms of the Geneva Convention and 
asked Japan about its intentions in that 
regard. Here is the reply by Japan sent 


through neutral Switzerland under date 
of February 4, 1942. I quote: 

First, Japan is strictly observing Geneva 
Red Cross Convention as a signatory state. 
Second, although not bound by the Conven- 
tion relative treatment prisoners of war 
Japan will apply mutatis mutandis (which 
means with n modifications) provi- 
sions of that Convention to American prison- 
ers of war in its power. 


I hope that I have not reveaied a State 
Department secret to the Army. I hope 
further that I have not revealed to the 
State Department that we are still pay- 
ing our taxpayers’ money to the former 
enemy soldiers while the State Depart- 
ment is doing its utmost to prevent the 
Congress from seeing that those enemies 
live up to their obligations too. 

Let us look in the books at this prison- 
er-of-war account. This is the way it 
reads: Paid to Germany for its men we 
held prisoner, $140,000,000; paid to Italy 
for the same account, $26,382,000: paid 
to Japan for the same account, $2,400,- 
000. And we are still paying. 

Paid by Germany, Italy, and Japan to 
our men whom they held prisoner of 
war—zero—not a thin dime. 

Personally I do not like that bookkeep- 
ing. It is not good business. It is not 
justice to our own people. It is typical 
State Department procedure based on 
the theory that we had better take care 
of the other fellow first and let our own 
citizens not only go without justice, but 
foot the bill as well. 

I deeply appreciate the action of those 
Members who have signed Discharge Pe- 
tition No. 7. I urge the many who have 
assured me they will sign to do so 
promptly. I ask those who are favoring 
this legislation to urge their colleagues 
to sign the petition soon, because the 
time is growing short when this legisla- 
tion can be of any aid to our fighting 


men. 

The State Department does not want to 
help our former prisoner of war thous- 
ands. The record proves that. If the 
Congress fails them, we can rightfully be 
charged with being derelict in our duty 
and unfaithful to our people. I, for one, 
do not want to have to admit my guilt 
on that charge. Let ys get Discharge 
Petition No. 7 signed. 


On Lithuanian Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
with the free nations of the world living 
in the shadow of Communist aggression, 
we may take heart from the valiant 
struggle for liberty waged by Lithuania, 
which on February 16 observed the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of its found- 
ing as a republic. 

Although Lithuania was one of the 
first victims of aggression, having been 
occupied by Soviet forces in June 1940— 
and although this country served as a 
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battleground for the Nazis and the Com- 
munists in July 1941, when the Nazis 
expelled the Russians and ruled over the 
country until 1944 when the Soviets 
returned to incorporate Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union—the people of Lithu- 
ania have nevcr lost hope—have never 
lost the spark of desire for the freedom 
which is rightly theirs. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent in 
this country have held high the light of 
liberty, knowing that myriad numbers 
of their relatives and countrymen were 
killed, expelled, or deported under the 
Soviet regime. They are aware that 
members of the Lithuanian underground 
are daily risking their lives in the bat- 
tle for freedom, and they, as weil as all 
of the freedom-loving people in this 
Nation, look forward to the day when the 
oppression will be lifted and Lithuania 
again will be free. 


Universal Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED A. SEATON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SEATON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Universal Training: Germ of 
Freedom's Destruction,” published in the 
February 11 issue of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING: GERM OF FREEDOM’S 
DESTRUCTION 


Chances for approval this year of a univer- 
sal military training bill appear slim. The 
administration's proposal for 6 months’ train- 
ing, plus 18 months’ active duty, is almost 
certainly out, and the Vinson compromise 
proposal, providing only for 6 months’ train- 
ing, is gaining little headway. 

This is good news to the American people 
who, we believe, in large and growing ma- 
jority are strongly opposed to this latest at- 
tempt to Europeanize free America. 

The UMT advocates, however, have not 
given up entirely. Their latest proposal is 
that 60,000 draftees volunteer for a partial 
UMT program, just to show the country how 
painless and even pleasant it is. This will 
be recognized as the old technique of getting 
the camel’s nose under the tent. 

The truth is that there is no visible need 
for UMT today. Selective service as it stands 
has produced a surplus of young man power. 
Many young men are eligible for the draft 
and, according to the Government, relatively 
few are needed. It is out of this “surplus”— 
strange word to use with respect to young 
Americans—that the UMT zealots propose 
to set up their pilot plant. 

Many Americans reluctantly went along 
with a selective-service law when the pres- 
ent world emergency arose. They hoped it 
would prove to be a temporary necessity. 
But in the months which have elapsed, the 
military people have revealed that they do 
not propose to let conscription drop, even if 
the need should pass. They have applied 
continuing pressure to bring about a more 
permanent arrangement. This has included 
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political pressure from an administration 
headed by a President who has an almost 
reverential attitude toward the military. 

As George Sokolsky points out elsewhere on 
this page, UMT might be expected to pro- 
duce many unhappy consequences, includ- 
ing the dislocation of the lives of all young 
men, and the regimentation of their think- 
ing. This thought—the premonition that 
UMT would prove to be a kindergarten for the 
garrison state—disturbs many minds. 

General MacArthur summed up this point 
of view recently when he said of UMT: 

“While intended and designed to 
strengthen freedom’s defense, (it) carries 
within itself the very germs of freedom’s 
destruction. 

“For it etches the pattern to a military 
state which, historically under control. of 
professional military thinking in constant 
search for means toward efficiency, has found 
in freedom possibly its greatest single im- 
pediment.” 

Americans have an instinctive fear of sur- 
rendering their sovereign power, even when 
surrender is demanded in the name of na- 
tional defense. It is a healthy fear, one 
which has helped to preserve their freedom, 
and it Is being expressed in the letters which 
are now flooding into Washington and bring- 
ing the UMT campaign to a halt. 


Your Stake in India 
40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON {\j 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the short article Your 
Stake in India, which appeared in the 
magazine sections of the newspapers 
controlled by former Governor Cox, of 
Ohio, which has a circulation of almost 
half a million. Mr. Ralph McGill, dis- 
tinguished and famous editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, has recently pub- 
lished a series of remarkable articles 
about his recent visit to India, where he 
spent a day with Ambassador Bowles. 
Ambassador Bowles is doing such an out- 
standing job that his cables on India are 
being followed closely and discussed by 
the top officers in American embassies all 
over the world. 

I call attention of the Congress to a 
recent pamphlet containing Mr. McGill’s 
articles on India. I was happy to learn 
that his associates on the Atlanta Jour- 
nal have submitted this pamphlet to the 
Pulitzer committee. Anyone interested 
in securing the pamphlet can get it, I 
assume, by writing the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Your STAKE rn INDIA 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Rudyard Kipling, whom Indians do not 
like very much, once wrote a poem in which 
occur the oft-quoted lines: 


“East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 
‘Til earth and sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment seat.” 


Right now we—the United States—are 
seeking to disprove that, by giving aid and 
understanding to the new eastern nation of 
India which has started bravely out to make 
a future that shall be Indian and not Rus- 
sian, Chinese, British, or American. 

And thoughtful people everywhere are see- 
ing that if there is not at least this much 
meeting of east and west, then we will lose 
the great subcontinent of India, the second 
most populous country in the world, and 
with it southeast Asia and the Middle East. 
Loss of it also would provide Russia with 
submarine and air bases squarely between 
vital North Africa and the Philippines. 

I have but recently returned from 5 weeks 
in the back country of India where an Amer- 
ican-aid program, the first of several such 
now initiated, has effectively reached into 
the lives of almost 100,000 persons, a hand- 
ful of the almost 400,070,000 population, but 
still a start. 

It has been aid which helped the Indians 
to have confidence in themselves, because it 
built on what was positive in their lives—it 
began with what they had. It is little aid, 
as opposed to big aid in the form of many 
tractors and machines which the people do 
not know how to run or repair. But it is 
aid which will eventually make it possible to 
make efficient use of mechanization. 

I lived in a-village and visited at-least 40 
others. I ate food, saw their farms, and in 
company with Paul P. Patten, soil conserva- 
tion agent from Carroll County, saw the 
teaching of better soil practices. 

Two things stand out. One is that the 
Indians can learn and want to learn. They 
do not want to be on a dole. They have great 
pride and they appreciate help. But, those 
curious Americans who think that every 
time an American truck drives down a for- 
eign road a band should play the Star 
Spangled Banner are almost as much ob- 
structionists of our aid program as aré the 
wasters and the corruptionists. Other peo- 
ples not only have pride, but, strange as it 
seems, they do not all want to be like us. 
They want to be themselves. They do want 
to be friends and they will be if we work at it 


hard enough. If we don’t—then indeed will 


we be closer to Mr. Herbert Hoover's idea of 
a fortress America on the defensive against 
a Communist-ridden world. 

India is the only Asian country with a 
strong tradition of freedom. Her Govern- 
ment has carried on its functions. There 
is no revolutignary force. Her currency is 
sound, and she has a burning desire to over- 
come her great poverty and lacks. If she 
does, she will never go Communist. If she 
succeeds it is almost sure she will, in time, 
draw China toward her and away from Rus- 
sia. There is much at stake in the aid to 
India and it is by no means a one-way street. 
The reward of success will be great for us 
and our children's children—as a failure will 
be costly. As it is now, Russian brutalities 
and the strictures of China’s Government 
have lessened Communist influence in India. 
The Indian does not like the ruthless Com- 
munist purges. But India is, willy-nilly, en- 
gaged in a sort of side-by-side race with com- 
munism in China, and our job is to make the 
track a little smoother for her. And there 
are real benefits to us in a free, Asian nation.» 

India has about 600,000 villages where pov- 
erty and lacks of all kinds are great. Only 
about 226 have electricity. Public health is 
just beginning to reach them. So is educa- 
tion. They are all agricultural villages, de- 
pending on farms. In past years millions 
have starved. As recently as 1943 about 
3,000,000 people starved in the Province of 
Bengal. The new Government must pro- 
duce more food. 

China’s Communists have, in effect, thrown 
away the Marxist idea of a revolution based 
on the factory workers of the cities. They 
saw that Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
failed because it did not have the support 
of China's some 600,000 villages. The Chi- 
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nese Reds are making every effort to im- 
prove the economic plight of their villages, 
or at least to demonstrate that the Gov- 
ernment is trying to do something for them. 
The best information is that the purges in 
China are directed largely at the intellectual 
and middle classes. The land reform plans 
have been carried out with less interference 
with production than was the case in Russia 
itself and the satellite countries. 

India must reach her villages to win the 
race—proving that the democratic methods 
can, and will, do the job and retain free- 
dom. My visit was in the United Provinces, 
which are roughly in the north central area. 
It was but a small area in vast India. There 
are 11 major languages in India and many 
religious sects. About 85 percent of the peo- 
ple do not know how to read or write. They 
have been distorted and further impov- 
erished by a colonial economy. I saw the 
beginnings of methods which will help India 
win—if there is no war. 

In India, because of the work of Horace 
Holmes, a former Tennessee county agent 
who began the first pilot project in the 
Etawah District of the United Provinces, and 
who was backed by the late Henry Bennett, 
Director of the point 4 aid program, Ameri- 
can aid is reaching the people. It has suc- 
ceeded largely because of leadership which 
encouraged and taught the Indians to do 
the work themselves. It proceeded on the 
idea that since the Indian had bullocks, the 
tools he needed first were good bullock- 
drawn equipment, not motorized machinery 
he was. unprepared to repair or use. It gave 
him better seed and steel plow points, many 
made from old automobile springs by black- 
smiths trained in the program schools. It 
helped him with sanitation and clean wells. 
It sank tube wells for irrigation of the water- 
starved soil. In a land where cow dung is 
dried.and burned for fuel, it pointed the way 
to green manures and commercial fertilizers, 
and began to educate Indians away from use- 
less cattle and cows which give almost no 
milk. 

This is difficult, since the Hindu religion 
forbids the eating of beef. But to those who 
say that until the Indians get rid of this 
foolish religious prejudice and kill off the 
surplus cattle we should withhold all aid, let 
them look about them to perhaps minor but 
nonetheless dogmatic religious customs in 
our own country which we do not seek to 
change or abolish. The Indians, once they 
see what a good animal means, get rid of 
their poor ones. And the Indian Govern- 
ment is moving quietly and sensibly to rid 
the ‘and of sacred cows and monkeys. But 
the change will take years, not months, for 
the simple reason it has been years in the 
making 


The Russians, of course, would solve {: 
quickly by a mass slaughter of all nonpro- 
ductive animals and a purge of any owner 
who objected. But we cannot so act, and 
would not wish to if we could. 

The real bulwark against communism 
must be built by the Indians themselves, 
with whatever assistance the United States 
can give them. No people can succeed un- 
less they develop a sense of accomplishment 
and feel the conviction that through their 
efforts they are moving toward a better way 
of life. That is why our aid must be given 
in a manner which does not demand a public 
bowing down and loud expressions of grati- 
tude. The reward will be that if the In- 
dians can strengthen their economy and im- 
prove the standards of living for the more 
than half a million villages by democratic 
methods, then communism will find it im- 
possible to make inroads in India and Red 
influence will decline in all of Asia. 

India is at work. She is doing much for 
herself. She is holding elections in which all 
Indians of age and possessed of sane minds 
can vote. It is a daring and stimulating 
example of the democratic processes. Only 
@ courageous leadership, believing in the 








ballot, would have attempted it with a peo- 
ple who could not read and write. 

“Why does Mr. Nehru want us to put these 
little pieces of paper in the boxes?” asked the 
voters of a Congress Party candidate for Par- 
Mament. “He must know we love him.” 

“He knows you love him,” said the candi- 
date, “but you can demonstrate it by putting 
the piece of paper in his box. If you do not 
love him, or if you do not believe the party 
has done a good job, or if you believe what 
the other candidates have said, then you 
should put the pieces of paper in their 
boxes.” 

The crowd nodded—and talked with one 
another. 

It was exciting to see. 

The parties have symbols—since so many 
cannot read or write. The Congress Party, 
formed by Gandhi, has the symbol of yoked 
bullocks. One radical party has an elephant. 
And so the Communist Party, strong in Cal- 
cutta and other industrial areas, is not yet 
strong enough to be formidable. It attacks 
Nehru violently as a stooge of American im- 
perialism—while in America some critics at- 
tack Nehru as an appeaser of communism. 

India is doing much to help herself. She 
is building hydroelectric dams to supply 
power and control floods. She is expanding 
education, sinking irrigation wells, extend- 
ing public health, reducing the diseases of 
cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, and 
typhoid which have killed thousands each 
year. She last year retired $108,000,000 in 
debt. She has had relatively little help from 
us. Most of her progress, and beginnings, 
are by her own efforts. 

I was thrilled by the American aid I saw. 
It was reaching the people. It was not being 
wasted. And it was assisting a people who 
believe in freedom, to have perhaps a 
smoother path in the race with Chinese com- 
munism just next door, which is seeking to 
prove to its people—and thereby to the In- 
dian villages—that communism is really in- 
terested in people. So is freedom and 
humanity. 

Georgia's Senator Ricwarp B. Russe. has 

put it simply. 

“In India,” he said, “is our last best chance 
to save a lot of people.” 

I hope we can—by helping the Indians do 
the job themselves. 





Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO N 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article in 
regard to an Internal Revenue matter, 
written by Mr. Philip W. Porter, and 
published in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of February 16, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTER ON PRESSURE 
(By Philip W. Porter) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT LACKS SENSE OF 
HUMOR—PULLS GESTAPO TREATMENT ON IN- 
NOCENT CORRESPONDENT 
A few weeks ago I wrote a piece suggesting 

to the customers that if they didn’t like the 

way the Government was doing things—par- 
ticularly the departments where corruption 
and fixing had been frequent—they should 
write to their Congressmen and also to the 
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heads of the departments, such as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Attorney General. 

This seemed like a fairly obvious way to 
make democracy work—let the public 
squawk, as it has a right to, and keep the 
Government, which is supposed to work for 
Us instead of push us around, on its toes. 
Plenty of people had been writing to me for 
suggestions on how to make their resentment 
felt, so I gave this clew. 

One of the readers, a Cleveland gentleman 
whose name I need not disclose just yet, 
acted on the suggestion. He wrote a postcard 
to the Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. He 
didn’t just protest; he got off what he 
thought was a neat little wisecrack. He 
simply wrote: “I lik~ your dollars but I don’t 
like your scents.” Not bad, at that. 

Well, you might suppose that the big 
wheels at the Treasury would at least have 
a rudimentary sense of humor, and on re- 
ceiving this, would smile wryly and deposit 
it in the wastebasket, figuring the writer 
was a Republican at heart, or at the very 
worst, an independent; or else take the card 
home and give Mo.nma a laugh. 

Gestapo treatment 


But no, that didn’t happen at all. The 
great men in the Treasury, whoever they 
were, decided to give our post-card writer 
the Hitler-Stalin treatment. Within a few 
days he received a letter (of which I have a 
copy) from an agent in the Tax Intelligence 
Unit, Ferguson Building, Cleveland, saying 
the matter about which he wrote the Secre- 
tary was being given consideration, and it 
would be desirable, in fact, necessary, to in- 
terview him. The agent had been trying 
unsuccessfully to get him on the phone for 
several days, so would he please drop a line 
to the agent (self-addressed letter enclosed 
at Government expense), or else drop in and 
see the agent. 

My friend, the post-card writer, however, 
had not lost his sense of humor even if the 
Treasury Department had. He saw no reason 
at all why he should chase the agent around 
to discuss a simple wisecrack. He had a 
living to make. So he ignored the letter. 
But he still got notices and calls that he 
Was supposed to see the agent. Finally, the 
agent found him and asked him just what 
he meant. 

Now, let’s excuse the agent in this little 
act.. Give him the benefit of the doubt as a 
little man simply doing what he was ordered 
to (although he did write a particularly 
stupid letter). 

Not enough work? 

What I would like to ask is this: Has the 
Tax Intelligence Unit so little work to do 
that it can afford to assign an agent, and 
waste his time, stationery, stenographic help, 
and phone calls on running down an ordi- 
nary citizen who wrote a humorously critical 
post card to the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Doesn’t it need its own manpower to 
track down people who have been trying 
to crook the Government on their income 
taxes? (It seems there have been pleaty 
of those, including some in the internal 
revenue Offices themselves.) 

What right has the tax intelligence office, 
or any other branch of the Treasury, to 
use the implied threat on this post card 
writer, that if he was going to get snotty 
with the Secretary (lese majesty, huh?) his 
income-tax returns were going to be investi- 
gated? That’s the first thing a citizen would 
think of when he saw such a letter. 

Farfetched as it may seem in this land of 
the free, that’s exactly the technique the 
late Hitler and the current Stalin used. Go 
after the protestor and threaten him. Indi- 
cate that he might find himself in jail be- 
cause he squawked. 


Maintains humor 


It happens that my friend has no back 
income tax to pay. He would be happy, he 
says, if the agent wanted to hand him a re- 
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fund. He still has his sense of humor and, 
he told the agent, he was plenty sorry for 
having voted for Truman. 

This could be pretty funny, except for 
the nasty implications it carries—the threat 
of force, the suggestion that you'd better not 
get fresh with a heavy guy like a cabinet 
officer, a personal friend of Mr. Big, or you'll 
be investigated. Before I found out about 
this, I had believed Secretary Snyder was 
just another mediocre Truman crony, but 
not worth getting in a heat about, for he 
probably personally didn’t know much about 
what was going on in the Department. 

Now I've revised my opinion. A guy who 
would permit this to happen in his Depart- 
ment either is a danger to democratic insti- 
tutions or a very stupid man or both. He 
ought to be removed. 





Funds: Additional for Direct Housing To 
Benefit Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 L 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed legislation before the House 
for its consideration—H. R. 5893—de- 
serves to have the unanimous support 
of the House. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
additional funds, to the amount of 
$125,000,000, for the revolving funds for 
the purpose of making direct loans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for 
housing at 4 percent interest rates where 
such loans are not available from private 
sources. The maximum amount of any 
loan that may be made is $10,000. 

At the present time, however, the orig- 
inal $150,000,000 has been entirely allo- 
cated, and, thus, unless this legislation 
is enacted or substantial funds are re- 
ceived from the sale of existing mort- 
gages, there will be insufficient funds 
available for making of direct loans. 

This creates a situation that requires 
immediate action. Otherwise the origi- 
nal intent of Congress to assist veterans 
will fail of its full purpose. 

While the administration of the fund 
with respect to its basic purpose has been 
helpful, yet it seems to me that there is 
no apparent justification of the admin- 
istration in limiting its application at 
this time to nonmetropolitan areas of 
the country, and thus making nearly all 
of the loans in rural or semi-rural areas. 
There is a need in our cities as well. I 
hope this situation will be corrected. 
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UMT Will Impair Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN NV 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 


permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article by Hanson W. Baldwin. 
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well known military analyist, warning 
Congress against present consideration 
of universal military training. The ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the February 
15 editions of the New York Times, fol- 
lows: 


UMT Hetp a HanvicaAP—MANyY ASSERT THAT 
IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM IN ITS PRESENT 
Form WovULv ImPamr DEFENSE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The proposed universal military training 
plan, now under discussion in Congress, is 
believed by many leaders to be a definite 
handicap to national defense. 

The view that the present law which Con- 
gress is now trying to implement, is an en- 
tering wedge, a start from which a better law 
may grow later, is one that is endorsed of- 
ficially by the Pentagon, but there are some 
in high places who do not agree with this 
view. 

The basic UMT legislation, and the im- 
plementing measures now being discussed by 
Congress, provide for 6 months’ training— 
not for all, but for all 18-year-olds reason- 
ably physically fit—to be started when the 
President or Congress decides. 

This training, however, would be in a 
separate National ne ee Training Corps, 
not a part of the Armed Forces. 

The training, however, would be super- 
vised by a civilian commission and would be 
ringed round with various limitations and 
attempted safeguards, which would make 
old-time top sergeants turn over in their 
graves, and which actually have no valid 
place in any military training for adults. 

The National Security Training Commis- 
sion, for instance, reported to Congress—un- 
doubtedly as a sop to what it thinks is public 
opinion—that: 

“We believe that no 3.2 beer should be sold 
in a UMT camp or training area. We would 
expect the PX’s, ship stores, and trainee 
clubs within the UMT area to provide ade- 
quate soft drinks, fruit Juices, ice cream, and 
& wholesome atmosphere.” 

LIMITATIONS IN PROGRAM 


The trainees in the corps would have dif- 
ferent pay and would be subject to laws and 
regulations separate from but similar to 
those governing the regular services, a fea- 
ture that would certainly encourage sepa- 
ratism and discourage morale, Training 
would be limited to this country; the youths 
would not be Mable for service overseas and 
our regular forces would not be strengthened 
but weakened because of additional turn- 
over and the necessity of providing training 
cadres for the trainees in the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps. 

There are many within the military serv- 
ice who have grave misgivings about the 
present legislation and are anxious to see 
any attempt to implement it deferred at 
least for the duration of the present emer- 
gency. Some of these critics are men high 
in both civilian and military posts in Wash- 
ington, but most of them, following the 
“party line” of policy, will not speak out 
publicly. 

Maj. Gen. John S. Wood, United States 
Army, retired, a distinguished tank com- 
mander in World War II, is one exception, 
however. He has informed Congress that 
“from the standpoint of national security— 
which should be the only basis of considera- 
tion—UMT as now planned will cost enor- 
mous sums of money without providing any 
security whatever or in any way deterring 
possible aggressors.” 

“On the other hand,” he added, “the con- 
tinuation of the draft, or a requirement of 
universal military service for 18 months to 
2 years * * *, seems inevitable for a long 
period ahead.” 


LUXURY WE CAN'T AFFORD 


One military official on a high echelon told 
this writer recently that as long as we have 


limited funds, UMT is a luxury we can’t 
afford. 

“You don't stockpile,” he said, “a guy you 
can teach on the production line in 30 to 120 
days.” 

The human stockpiling he mentioned re- 
ferred to the provision in the UMT law thav 
requires all trainees after completion of 6 
months of training to serve for 744 years in 
reserve components, thus building up a large 
mass of semitrained manpower. This au- 
thority felt, as many others do, that such a 
policy would do nothing to increase our mili- 
tary readiness, and might well impair it. 
The real problem of mobilization is not, and 
never has been, the training of large masses 
of military manpower, but the manufacture 
of arms and equipment and the organization 
of units. 

The same man foresaw the emergence of 
three major problems that would greatly 
complicate the already enormous problems 
of the Armed Forces if UMT were started 
during the present emergency, to run con- 
currently—if even on a small scale—with 
the draft. 

These were the funding problem (money); 
the deferment problem—how to pick some 
boys for 6 months’ training and others for 
2 years’ service; and the personnel problem, 
i. e., the rapid exhaustion (which is a prob- 
lem regardiess of whether or not UMT is 
implemented) of presently available mili- 
tary manpower in the 18-to-26 age bracket. 

All these objections are so cogent and so 
serious that Congress should give far more 
care to its consideration of implementing 
measures for UMT than it has yet given. 


How Not To Win Friends and Influence 
People 34 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

- N 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
July 1940, America has given to Holland 
in grants and‘loans $839,891,000, accord- 
ing to figures supplied me by the clear- 
ing office for foreign transactions. 

Of this amount, $658,000,000 were 
handed over to the Dutch under the 
Marshall pian. 

Have these handouts created in Hol- 
land a sense of overflowing friendship 
and love for America? 

A news story in the New York Times 
on February 18 may give the answer. 

As the saying goes, “read it and weep.” 
But do not let it alter your respect for 
the people of the Netherlands, who are 
among the world’s finest. 

Their seeming ingratitude simply re- 
flects a natural hostility to any attempt 
to buy their friendship. 

Here is the story: 

Doutcs Lac on Uniren Srates GrrT—Pvszic 
COLLECTIONS For CARILLON INDICATE Lack 
or ENTHUSIASM 
Tse Hacvus, THE NETHERLANDs, February 

18—The results of a street collection to 

finance a carillon as a Dutch token of grati- 
tude to the United States have not come up 
to expectations. : 

The collection, which was held Saturday, 
Was preceded by generous press and radio 
publicity about the gift that Queen Juliana 
will present to President Truman in Wash- 
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ington in April. Last week, the first of the 49 
bells was accepted by Princess Marijke, the 
youngest of the Queen’s children in a palace 
ceremony. 


Preliminary figures tonight indicated an 
unenthusiastic response to the appeal. In 
Amsterdam, a city of 1,000,000 persons, the 
collection totaled about 5,000 guilders 
($1,315). The quota was 30,000 guilders. 


Universal Compulsory Training 
for Women = S 


EXTENSION pad REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 3 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel sure that my constituents would 
be interested to have Anna M. Rosenberg, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, who pro- 
poses universal compulsory military 
training for women of our country, an- 
swer these questions: 


INTERROGATORY 


1. What would be the average annual num- 
ber of females called up for training? 

2. \That would be the probable annual 
number of rejections? 

3. What would be the size of each annual 
class of trainees? 

4. Would standards of mental and physi- 
cal requirements be as high as in the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy Establishments or would 
substandards for training be adopted? 

5. What would be the character of service 
for which female trainees would be trained? 

6. Would there be any color lines or segre- 
gation into racial units? 

7. If so, what would be the social and 
moral effect on those so segregated? 

8. If not, what would be the social and 
moral effect on white trainees, especially 
from sections of the Nation in which color 
lines are traditionally observed? 

9. How many commissioned officers would 
be required as a standing class of instruc- 
tors to train the females each year? 

10. How many noncommissioned officers 
would be required as a standing class of 
instructors to train the females each year? 

11. How many privates would be required 
as a standing army to aid in training each 
annual class of female trainees? 

12. Would the same commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers who train the male 
trainees be available to train the female 
trainees or would there have to be a separate 
class of commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers? 

18. Would these permanent classes of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers give 
rise to a military caste in this country? 

14. Has compuisory military training or 
service in other countries given rise to such 
@ military caste? 

15. Would a military caste be dangerous to 
American free institutions and traditions? 

16. Would female trainees be taken from 
their schools for a year and sent away to 
barracks or training areas distant from their 
homes? 

17. If young women were withdrawn from 
their school work a year, what would be the 
effect on their school work and training? 

18. Would this service be compulsory mili- 
tary service or compulsory military training? 

19. Would this compulsory service violate 
constitutional provisions against involuntary 
servitude? 








20. What are the points of difference be- 
tween compulsory military service and com- 
pulsory military training for females? 

21. In either case would female trainees 
receive training other than strictly military 
training? 

22. Would female trainees be subject to 
service with Regular troops abroad? 

23. Would female trainees be subject to 
active military service in police regiments 
outside their own country? 

24. What pay would female trainees re- 
ceive for their period of training? 

25. Should females be trained as a part of 
the National Guard under control of State 
governors, or as a part of the United States 
armed services under control of the Federal 
Government? 

26. What would be the period for which 
female trainees would b2 liable to call for 
military service? 

27. What would be the effect of this lia- 
bility to call on the business, professions, 
and homes of the Nation? 

28. What would be the effect on American 
womanhood? 

29. What would be the period of training? 

30. Would a year’s training be adequate 
to train females for some of the more tech- 
nical work they would be called upon to per- 
form? 

31. Would training courses for females 
closely simulate actual modern battle con- 
ditions? 

$2. If so, would such training tend to 
brutalize young women, break down moral 
inhibitions, and produce a generation loose 
in morals? 

33. Would female trainees ve called back 
at later periods for refresher training? 

34. If so, how often after the first training 
period is ended? 

35. What effect would this have on busi- 
ness, the professions, and the homes of the 
Nation? 

36. What pensions or other benefits would 
female trainees injured in training receive? 
Would such benefits be comparable to bene- 
fits paid regular members of the armed 
services injured in battle? 

37. What would the cost of such a training 
program be to the Federal Government? 

38. If we are to have a durable peace, what 
would be the need for such compulsory mili- 
tary service? 

39. What nations, after this war is ended, 
would be our potential enemies of the 
future? 

40. If a durable peace is not in prospect, 
how could the United States have an ade- 
quate defense without such compulsory mili- 
tary service or training on the part of both 
men and women? 

41. If a durable peace is not in prospect, 
would a year’s training period be sufficient 
adequately to train American female youth 
for war services? 

42. Would the rapid advances in military 
machines, weapons, and munitions render 
such training rapidly obsolete unless fe- 
male trainees were frequently called back 
for refresher training? 

43 Will it be possible to achieve a peace so 
certain and lasting that the Nation would 
not need a national «lefense adequate to meet 
another sudden war? 

44. Will the United States be likely to 
have as much time in any future war to train 
females for military service as we had in the 
first and present world wars? 

45. If not, then is compulsory military 
training for females imperative to our na- 
tional defense? 

46. What other countries, if any, have had 
compulsory military service for females? 

47. What has been their experience with 
regard to the problems outlined in the fore- 
going questions? 

48. What would be the effect of such a 
program upon the trend of the Nation toward 
militarism? 
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Shouting Ourselves Into War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, ; 
oF De 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith part II of an editorial by Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star: 


SHOUTING OURSELVES INTO War? 


Since the publication a few weeks ago of 
my article in which I expressed concern 
over the way we were being shouted into 
war by the articulate publicists of our coun- 
try, citing an issue of Collier’s for doing 
just that, I have received many letters from 
all over the country. The New York Times 
has published the article as a letter on its 
editorial page, and Time magazine has made 
it a subject of discussion among many edi- 
tors throughout the Nation. 

All of the comment so far has been favor- 
able, but, since some of those who com- 
mented took it for granted that I was a 
Pacifist, or a defeatist and isolationist, it 
seems proper, after making my criticism, to 
state my position in a constructive way. 

1. As the most powerful and richest Na- 
tion in all history, with more than one-half 
the productive horsepower of the world at 
her command, America will take an active 
part in the affairs of the world. As a people 
we are too vigorous, too adventurous to stay 
at home. 

The fact that we build more than 90 per- 
cent of the planes used by the airlines of 
the world, and maintain the greatest world- 
wide net of commercial airlines, is symbolic 
of our scientific, industrial, commercial, and 
political virility. Our era of international 
activity is just opening. 

During the next quarter-century we are 

going to do big things; I hope we will be a 
blessing to the world rather than a scourge. 
To do that, we shail have to act our age, 
become conscious of our responsibility, and 
realize that neither we nor the world can 
afford to make the grievous mistakes of the 
past. 
That is why I wrote about the Collier’s war 
issue. Unless we change our political think- 
ing we shall destroy much of the world and 
make ourselves, rather than others, known 
as the barbarian horde of the twentieth 
century. 

2. We must cease thinking in terms of un- 
limited and unattainable objectives such 
as freedom, justice, democracy, and perma- 
nent peace everywhere. We must no longer 
imagine that political institutions, world- 
wide in their scope, can be suddenly and suc- 
cessfully imposed on the world. If we have 
not learned that much from two great wars, 
then our future is hopeless. 

3. Consequently, we must recognize co- 
existence with the Soviet Union. Conflicting 
great powers, with their different ideals, have 
lived in coexistence since the beginning of 
time. That they have fought is a matter of 
history, but the records show that when one 
has tried to destroy the other, exhaustion of 
both has followed. 

4. We must not think in terms of conquer- 
ing the Soviet Union nor liberating its people. 
That would be an impossible task militarily 
and politically. But we can properly think 
in terms of giving her to understand that 
we can make an aggressive attempt on her 
part so harmful to herself that she will de- 
sist from making it. 

5. We should deal with any government 
the Soviet Union has. Hops that the death 
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or fall of Stalin will bring a better Soviet 
Government is unfounded. Any new govern- 
ment will be a Russian one and, as such, will 
be suspicious, autocratic, cruel, and bad 
mannered, just as the American Minister to 
Petersburg reported in 1851. 

To imagine that any group of refugees can 
successfully rehabilitate and establish a rep- 
utable Russian government overlooks the 
historic attitude toward any refugee gov- 
ernment and the wide disunity today among 
Russian refugees in allied lands. After 35 
years of communism the Russian people have 
not the political capacity to make a demo- 
cratic society function. 

6. The driving force behind our present 
military activity is our militant anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Moscow policy. As long as we 
see communism as a menace and insist 
that its expansion be curbed, we create a 
political policy that requires force to sup- 
port it. We cannot in one breath challenge 
it, and in the next shrink from creating 
force to support our opposition. The record 
from 1945 to 1950 proves that a policy of re- 
treat and disarmament encouraged the ex- 
pansion of Soviet communism. Not until 
we resorted to force in Korea did such ex- 
pansion come to a halt. That is the only 
kind of language that the Russians under- 
stand or respect. 

7. Since both Republicans and Democrats 
believe that the spread of Soviet communism 
must be stopped, we as a nation are bound 
to support the non-Communist nations of 
Western Europe or risk seeing them over- 
run. If, by a policy of nonresistance, we 
allowed that to happen, we would be with- 
out effective allies, and would ultimately 
have to meet the threat alone in Africa. 

8. Should Moscow win Europe, her new 
satellites, like a Belgian Communist state, 
would claim the Belgian Congo, where we 
get most of the uranium ore for our atomic 
energy program. A Communist France would 
naturally claim North Africa, while Moscow 
could seize the oil fields of the Middle East, 
thereby coming into control of the two great- 
est sources of natural energy in the world. 
Possession of North Africa would place Com- 
munist power within 1,500 miles of Brazil. 

9. We must, therefore, as a matter of pru- 
dence and national safety, seek to prevent 
such a chain of events from getting started. 
On the other hand, we must exercise self- 
control to the point of not allowing ourselves 
to become engaged in a specious crusade for 
unlimited and unattainable objectives such 
as liberating the Soviet Union. Successful 
civilizations avoid extremes and exercise the 
wisdom of moderation. 

10. Ultimately, if there is to be a reason- 
able period of peace, there will have to be 
compromise. Whether the Soviet Union is 
Communist or democratic, it will always ex- 
press a preeminent interest in Poland, Ru- 
mania, China, Iran, and the Dardanelles, as 
well as a serious interest in the Baltic, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Germany, Finland, Bul- 
garia, and Japan. 

11. Europe is the area of decision, although 
we are finding out today that we are a 
Pacific as well as an Atlantic power. In the 
Pacific, by use of our modern air-borne sea 
power and our land-based air power, we can 
maintain our interests with a minimum of 
force. We should never allow ourselves to 
become bogged down on the mainland of 
China, where we could never win a military 
nor a political victory. Asia is a gigantic 
poorhouse where we could exhaust ourselves 
economically as well as politically. 

12. After seeing Europe this past summer 
(1951) and comparing it with 1947, I am 
persuaded that our diplomatic policy is be- 
ginning to pay off. The Marshall plan has 
made our diplomatic policy positive, rather 
than merely negative. I spent 9 days in 
Yugoslavia and came away convinced that 
a big breach in the Kremlin's offensive has 
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been made. I believe the Europeans can 
and should do much more than they have, 
and that former President Hoover's criticism 
has been helpful rather than harmful. 

We shall have to help our allies restore 
their armaments, if we expect them to sup- 
port a legitimate political objective of re- 
storing independent sovereignty to the na- 
tions of Europe. Eventually a balance of 
power must be established. Until it is, we 
shall not be in a position to negotiate a 
hoped-for settlement with the Soviet Union. 
Successful negotiations require a position of 
strength rather than weakness. Once a 
settlement is made, progress toward reduc- 
ing armaments, and the revival of normal 
peacetime intercourse will follow with com- 
parative ease. 


Drive Out the Hitlers From the Southern 
Tier 47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS é 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ceoneen January 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
emai if the report I read in the Endi- 
cott Daily Bulletin is true, I am afraid 
the southern tier is doomed to a pretty 
dark future. 

According to their story, the day of 
the open Republican primary is over. 
No longer will any person be allowed to 
enter his name on the primary ballot 
and be assured of a fair fight. 

Unless he receives the nod and ap- 
proval of five or six self-appointed lead- 
ers, he can expect only opposition at the 
hands of those who frown on his candi- 
dacy. They do not intend to let him get 
to first base. 

It has been decreed that the Repub- 
lican primary shall be closed hereafter. 
This is fascism of the boldest kind. 

Those who advocate such dictatorship 
defend themselves by saying that who- 
ever wants to run in the closed primary 
can do so, if he wishes to risk their 
displeasure. 

It often means that the candidate who 
receives the stamp of approval by the 
anointed is virtually certain of being 
nominated. All other candidates run at 
their own risk and face sure character 
assassination. 

Few are brave enough to enter such 
a contest with the dice loaded against 
them. There is no incentive to run for 
office, then, if the people are deprived of 
their franchise of selecting their own 
nominee. 

The closed primary, therefore, is a 
Joe Stalin election, with only one name 
appearing with favor on the ballot. If 
other names are listed, they are given 
the ax or are scared out of the contest. 

Actually, the party primary election 
was conceived years ago against this sort 
of monstrosity. But gradually, by 
stealth, deception, and maneuvering, a 
handful of the people’s enemies have 
seized the reins, and are often able to 
compel enough voters to their way of 
thinking, by discouraging the majority 
and keeping them away from the polls. 


You will agree that a Joe Stalin elec- 
tion is futile and useless where liberty 
and freedom are concerned. The Re- 
publican primary should be kept open, 
fair, and above-board because it repre- 
sents the election in our section. 

Of course, there are those now drunk 
with power and gloating, who will try to 
tie up the primary once and for all, select 
their stooge, and deny all other candi- 
dates and the people themselves a voice 
in any election. Those who advocate 
such an un-American policy are Hitler’s 
little helpers. They should be combated 
and opposed by every American who still 
believes that a free election is more de- 
sirable than a smoke-filled room. 

As your Congressman, I owe my right 
to represent you folks to the open Re- 
publican primary. I could not be elected 
by the Nazis of the smoke-filled room. I 
would be helpless today if the Republican 
Party goes back a hundred years to the 
dishonest convention system of selecting 
congressional nominees. The law, how- 
ever, states they cannot do such a thing. 

I can hope to win only by the direct 
Republican primary. I can win if the 
rank and file of our Republican party 
become aroused against these Hitlerites 
and turn out in tremendous numbers at 
the congressional primary election. I 
have no fear of the outcome if we can 
beat back the influence which Joe Stalin 
is now exerting to close the Republican 
primary to the voter and force down the 
people’s threats a fair-haired boy of their 
own choosing. 

I hereby call for perpetuation of the 
open system not only 


Republican primary 
in Broome County but everywhere else 


in America. The people must decide for 
themselves who their Congressman shall 
be, and the bosses should lay off, and keep 
their noses out of a free primary election. 

Only by preserving our American elec- 
tive process, can we hope to look forward 
to saving this great land for our citizens. 
Only by resisting such dictatorship can 
the United States fight Stalin effectively. 
Throw out Hitler’s little helpers and keep 
the Republican Party the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
forts of military experts to justify the 
one branch of the 


ala 


eneration to generation. 
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But they will have to go a long way to 
discover any sound reason why the serv- 
ices, all of them, Air, Navy, Army, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps, cannot buy 
standard items like uniforms, under- 
clothing, bedding, furnishings, and all 
the normal equipment worn, used, and 
eaten by all the services in common 
through some form of centralized pur- 
chasing which will save the taxpayers 
money and achieve uniformity in pur- 
chasing policy. Maybe, one of the rea- 
sons for the weird system, if it is a sys- 
tem, that now prevails is the services’ 
deep-rooted desire to avoid any responsi- 
bility for what may go wrong any place. 
By shifting feet often, the folks who are 
charged with buying materials somehow 
manage to make it appear that they 
were not there at the time. 

This is the silliest kind of wastefulness, 
and it should have been stopped long 
ago. If our armed services unification 
program can not even buy shoes eco- 
nomically, how can it be counted on to 
work effectively in a real emergency? 


Dayton Grace Methodist Church 
Opposes UMT 2 q 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK ~ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Grace 
Methodist Church, of Dayton, Ohio, ex- 
erts a deep and profound religious and 
cultural influence on our community. I 
have the honor and privilege of being 
one of its members, and our total mem- 
bership is now more than 4,000. Each 
Sunday morning in addition to the very 
large Sunday school, there are two regu- 
lar church services in the sanctuary dur- 
ing which more than 1,800 people are 
helped and inspired by beautiful music 
and by the marvelous sermons of Dr. 
Gaston Foote. The 10:45 service each 
Sunday morning is also broadcast over 
radio station WHIO and literally thou- 
sands of people in the entire Miami Val- 
ley tune in on this service. 

In addition to these regular church 
services, the church is filled with very 
active and working religious organiza- 
tions. At the January 18 meeting of 
one of these Grace Methodist Woman's 
ey et Circles, during a discussion of 

the proposed program of universal mili- 
tary training, it was unanimously agreed 
that I should be informed and through 
me, the Congress, of their opposition to 

proposed program of universal mili- 
tary training. They also sent me a peti- 
tion signed by the 31 ladies in attend- 
ance at their meeting and an article 
written by Dr. Gaston Foote as a part 
of the publication Grace Notes of that 


I am including herewith the article by 
Dr. Foote, the letter from Mrs. Oscar Ur- 
ton, circle leader, and the petition signed 
by 31 ladies in attendance at this par- 
ticular circle meeting all of which indi- 








cate their opposition to the program of 
universal military training: 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
(By Gaston Foote) 

The universal military training bill is be- 

ing debated before Congress in January. If 

, it .aeans that every boy capable of 
absorbing a fourth-grade education, even 
though they might be illiterate or unable to 
speak English will be liable for induction in 
UMT. It is estimated that it will draft 
some 800,000 boys a year. Of this number 
the Army would get 50 percent, the Navy 28 
percent, and the Air Force 22 percent. 
These three services would provide 6 months 
of basic training exclusively military in 
character. In addition to the 6 months’ 
basic training all men will be retained in the 
Reserves for seven and a half additional 
years. This means that the Pentagon and 
the military will have virtual charge of the 
vast majority of the young men in America 
indefinitely, for 8 years. 

Some interesting items appear in this 
UMT bill. In the first place these young 
men are not members of the Armed Forces. 
They will be drafted by the Government, 
trained by the Government, and, in case of 
infraction of the rules, will be subject to 
the same court-martial penalties inflicted on 
Regular soldiers. The draftee will recognize 
he is not in the Regular Army only on pay- 
day when he gets $30 a month instead of the 
$75 now paid to Army recruits. 

Since the matter of being an intelligent 
soldier is a long-drawn-out process, those 
pushing UMT admit this system of universal 
training will not provide trained graduates 
ready for battle. We are tempted to ask, 
Then why UMT? Is not the present system 
of selective service effective? Why the ex- 
penditure of billions, mortgaging the best 
years of America’s young men and not a 
single man ready for combat? 

Those seeking UMT admit it would not be 
put into effect until after the present emer- 
gency. Hanson Baldwin, military editor of 
the New York Times, says, “It is unlikely 
that UMT would be invoked by the Presi- 
dent for some time to come, for to begin it 
in the midst of our present emergency 
would greatly complicate our preparedness 
program.” General MacArthur testified be- 
fore a congressional committee last August, 
“I should advise most seriously if I were 
considering UMT that I would wait and get 
through the emergency that faces us now 
* * * then sum up the facts and make my 
decision.” We ask the question, Why this 
mad rush for UMT, thereby changing the 
whole civilian life of America? The answer 
is that those who are pushing UMT know 
they cannot get such a law passed unless 
people are frightened, unless a military 
emergency exists. -But with UMT you have 
permanent militarization of America. You 
train every American youth to kill. You 
take boys 18 years of age away from home, 
regiment them, submit them to organized 
sins of prostitution, drunkenness, etc. Some 
devotees of UMT say it will make for better 
citizens. Can the Army train your boy better 
than the parents, the Sunday school, the 
local community? 

Read what others say of UMT: 

Daniel L. Marsh, chancellor, Boston Uni- 
versity: “I um absolutely and unequivocally 
opposed to the fastening upon this country 
of any system of UMT as a peacetime 
measure.” 

The late Cardinal Denis Dougherty: 


American system is brought about, will be 
for military officials and a catas- 
trophe to taxpayers. It will be the ruin of 
our young men.” 

Joy Elmer Morgan, National Education As- 
sociation: “ is contrary to the basic 
principles which our Nation -was 


: 
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founded and under which it has grown to 
power. Such a policy would not add to our 
security but would leave us progressively 
weaker, because it would undermine the 
virtues which have made us great. It should 
be opposed by every thoughtful and well- 
informed citizen.” 


— 


DaYTON, OHIO, January 18, 1952. 
Hon. Pau SCHENCK: 

At our Grace Methodist Woman's Society 
Circle it was unanimously voted to write 
you requesting you to oppose the bill for 
universal military training. 

The article from Dr. Gaston Foote in the 
enclosed bulletin sets forth the objection to 
this bill that we, too, feel individually. 
Therefore, as the wish of all ladies present, 
I am enclosing the bulletin and signatures, 
and request you give this bill your serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Oscar URTON, 
Circle Leader. 


The petition was signed by the following: 
Mrs. Fred C. Schell, Mrs. John Barklow, Mrs. 
Don H. Davis, Mrs. Benjamin H. Stinson, Mrs. 
Nettie Pohlman, Mrs. Howard Monroe, Mrs. 
Neil Sinclair, Mrs. H. H. Wilmore, Mrs. 
Frank J. Wilson, Mrs. Colman Eaton, Mrs. 
Herbert Mills, Mrs. Herbert S. Beane, Mrs. 
Harold Burrier, Mrs. William Kauffman, Mrs. 
James A. Barber, Mrs. W. G. Redrow, Mrs. 
Gaston Foote, Mrs. K. C. Koshier, Mrs. E. B. 
Verner, Mrs. Mayme Gunther, Sara H. Tay- 
lor, Margaret M. Peters, Grace W. Zeigler, 
Mrs. L. H. Foster, Mrs. C. U. Mitchell, Mrs. 
F. C. Disker, Mrs. L. A. Satermeister, Mrs. 
C. W. Younce, Mrs. Oscar Urton, Mrs. G. A. 
Shaw, Blanche Keltner. 





RFC: To Be or Not ToBe 4 0 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, stand- 
ard New Deal-Fair Deal under-the- 
table-deal technique for dealing with a 
Federal agency under attack is to (a) in- 
crease its appropriation; or (b), name 
a new chairman. Method (b) has been 
approved by the boys in the White House 
for the RFC. 

With the whole country aroused by 
disclosures of chicanery or worse inside 
the RFC, there has been a national de- 
mand to terminate the functioning of 
th: Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
During the depression era, RFC activi- 
ties were useful. Today we have no 
widespread unemployment which might 
be affected by the encouragement of new 
investments under RFC stimulation. On 
the contrary, RFC in recent years has 
become a favorite hunting ground for 
the purveyors of behind-the-scene in- 
fluence in the Capital. 

There has been no evidence whatever 
to justify the perpetuation of this agency 
in these times of expanding business, 
and plenty to warrant its extinction. 
Mr. Truman’s efforts to name a new 
chairman to take over an enterprise 
which ought to be given a quick quietus 
with a bare bodkin is one more proof 
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that Federal agencies once created never 
die. Neither do they fade away. They 
linger indefinitely on the good old Amer- 
ican payroll Sweat on, Mr. Taxpayer, 
sweat on. 





U. N. and History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, cannot 
the United Nations spend money for 
something more constructive at this 
time, or do they intend to produce a 
“painted” history showing only the facts 
they want revealed? This article by 
Joseph A. Brieg, taken from the Los An- 
geles Tidings of January 18, 1952, def- 
initely hits the nail on the head: 

U. N. anp History 
(By Joseph A. Breig) 

I am willing to leave aside for the moment 
the fact that atheists and agnostics seem 
unduly prominent in the proposed writing 
of a History of Mankind under sponsorship 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

Right now, I want to raise another point. 
Why is UNESCO spending $600,000 of the 
people’s money for a history at all? 

Even in the inflated world in which we 
live, $600,000 is money. It would buy a lot 
of food and clothing for refugee Arabs, for 
destitute Koreans, for people starving in 
India. It would purchase desperately needed 
medicine. It would finance any number of 
legitimate United Nations activities toward 
world peace. 


—\, 





M 


OTHER NEEDS 

There are 10,000 things which war- 
torn humanity needs. But high on the list 
of things for which humanity has little use, 
and in which humanity is not even mildly 
interested, is another shelf of ponderous 
books, good mainly for gathering dust. 

Nowhere have I seen the slightest attempt 
at a defense or justification of this proposed 
huge History of Mankind, which is to engage 
1,000 scholars for 5 years at a cost of more 
than half a million. 

What’s the big idea? What's the good of 
it? What contribution is it expected to make 
to the peace, prosperity, and happiness of 
the human race? Why doesn’t somebody 
speak up and tell us what it’s all about. 
After all, it’s our money. 

From the beginning, this business seems . 
to have been shrouded in a kind of polite 
secrecy. I do not recall any headlines an- 
nouncing that UNESCO had appropriated 
funds for this historical rat race. 


DOWN THE DRAIN 


The whole affair, in fact, probably would 
have passed unnoticed had not the notori- 
ously antireligious Dr. Ralph E. Turner, of 
Yale, been named to head up the job. The 
first we heard of the project was when his 
appointment was announced. 

Had it not been for the controversy which 
followed, the $600,000 might have gone quiet- 
ly down the drain. And eventually, I sup- 
pose, the forbidding historical tomes would 
have turned up on forgotten shelves in pub- 
lic libraries here and there. 

Forbidding they will certainly be, if ever 
they go to the printer. I know there are 
people who like long books, but 3,000,000 
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words are too many for all but an occasional 
strange character who might be kept out of 
mischief while plowing through them. 

But what I want to know is, what's it all 
about? Who sold this bill of goods to 
UNESCO? Who authorized the thing? Who 
appropriated the money—and by what au- 
thority? Who selected Turner as top man? 


WHO'S WHO? 


We are told that the history is to be com- 
piled under auspices of the International 
Commission for a Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind. We are informed that th 3 
Commission is “operating independently, al- 
though sponsored by UNESCO.” That gives 
us a lot of words, but mighty little infor- 
mation. What's the pitch? 

Who are the members of the International 
Commission for Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind? Who made them mem- 
bers? Why was such a Commission formed 
in the first place? What does “operating in- 
dependently” mean? 

Is the Commission in charge of the $600,- 
000, or is UNESCO? Which delegates from 
which nations voted to spend the money? 
How did they arrive at the decision that what 
the world desperately needs is one more 
shelf-bending history? 

And why didn’t we, the people, hear about 
this business sooner?—we who pay through 
the nose to support UNESCO, and who have 
not the slightest desire to contribute to the 
further spread of the agrostic and atheistic 
ideas which are wrecking our civilization. 

I wish also that somebody would tell us 
where this kind of thing ts going to end. If 
UNESCO is going into the book business, we 
can all suggest ideas for occupying deserv- 
ing scholars and writers. 


A BETTER BARGAIN 


Come to think of it, I can write books 
myself. I've done it and I can do it again. 
I don’t like to undercut the market, but I 
am willing to turn out 3,000,000 sensible 
words for somewhat less than $600,000. In 
fact, I can produce an army of writers at 
the drop of a hat who will give UNESCO a 
better bargain than it’s getting. 

But pleasantries aside, what we want to 
know is whether UNESCO has lost its but- 
tons and is entering into an international 
era of wonderful nonsense. 

We don't like atheists and agnostics writ- 
ing histories for the United Nations, but then 
we don't see why anybody should be writing 
histories at U. N. expense. 

Correct us if we're wrong, but we were 
under the impression that the U. N. was or- 
ganized for somewhat more important pur- 
poses. Maybe it’s high time we found out 
what goes on here. 


Address by Representative Arthur Win- 
stead to the American Legion State 
Convention, Jackson, Miss., January 
26, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or fy 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISS!PPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a very able address made by my 
distinguished friend and colleague, Hon. 
ARTHUR WINSTEaD, to the annual conven- 
tion of the Department of Mississippi, 


American Legion, held in Jackson on 
January 26, 1952. 

Congressman WINSTEAD has rendered 
distinguished service as a Member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and I 
am sure that the House will find his ad- 
dress to be significant. 


Mr. Commander, Governor Gartin, mem- 
bers of the Legion and Auxiliary, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I deem 
it an honor to be with you on this occasion 
and to discuss with you our military pro- 
gram. During this crucial period in the his- 
tory of our country, every American citizen 
owns a share in our national defense, because 
defense is everybody's business. You mem- 
bers of the American Legion, as citizens, as 
former or present military men, and as mem- 
bers of our largest veterans’ organization, 
own a triple share in the business of defense. 

As shareholders, you naturally want to 
know everything you can about how our de- 
fense program is coming. along. Therefore, 
I want to give you as complete a report as 
possible on our progress in building our na- 
tional security—in building a strong protec- 
tion for our American way of life, our free- 
doms and opportunities, our homes and our 
families. 

I want to pass along to you the big pic- 
ture and some of the little pictures of our 
national security that I get in Washington, 
as I represent the citizens of this great State 
in Congress, as I study the plans and policies 
and programs being made—as I read the re- 
ports that come flooding into my office— 
and as I listen every day to a great number 
of people who should know what they are 
talking about. 

And as I tell my story, I hope to give you 
an even better idea than you now have of 
how great is the threat against us, and of 
how we are meeting that threat. I hope to 
give you an even better idea of how greatly 
you can help, as good Americans and good 
Legionnaires, in our business of national 
defense. 

Now, national defense against what, or 
against whom? Who threatens our Nation 
and our way of life? The answer to that is 
easy—the Communists. International com- 
munism faces us with an ever-present and 
deadly threat. We all know the story of 
how it’s possible to cry “wolf” so often that 
the word losses its terror and we forget about 
the danger. I believe it’s vitally important 
for us not to let that happen with the word 
communism. Remember, communism means 
danger—great danger. You can read page 
after page of Communist writings and doc- 
trine and you'll find on every page that com- 
munism desires to destroy us. We must keep 
firmly in mind, therefore, the hard fact that 
communism is an ever-present and deadly 
threat. The Communists are determined, on 
the record, to conquer the free world, in- 
cluding us. 

The next question is, “Will the Communists 
move against us?” All of us fervently wish 
we knew the answer to that, but all we can 
be sure of is that, if they do, it will be at 
the moment most favorable to them and most 
dificult and dangerous for us. We might 
even ask that question in another way: “Have 
the Communists ever stopped moving 
us and the rest of the free world?” 
know the answer: They have not. 

You yourselves have seen one nation after 


against 
We all 
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munism is still on the march, using open 
force to try to conquer Korea. 

You can be your own intelligence expert 
on communism’s plans by looking at a world 
map and your newspaper, and picking ou 
the danger areas— , Iraq, Egypt, India 
and the others—where communism is moving 
against the free world. 

Here’s an amazing fact to show how the 
Soviet Union has been busy increasing its 
strength: During the last 11 years Soviet 
Russia has increased its tributary territory 
at the astonishing rate of 44 square miles an 
hour. And here’s another amazing fact: 
The Communists now control the destinies of 
1 out of every 3 persons in the world. 

We know that communism has all its 
strength on almost a full wa: mobilization 
basis. In Eastern Europe communism has 
more than 150 mobilized divisions with good 
Weapons, and good and improving air sup- 
port. In the Far East communism has more 
than 5,000,000 men under arms. The Com- 
munists’ MIG-15 jet is a formidable fighter 
plane. The Red submarine fleet is the big- 
gest in the world. We know that Russia has 
set off several atomic explosions, and the 
Communists have heavy bombers that are 
capable of carrying the A-bomb over our cities 
and homes. 

And we know that the Communists are 
merciless, relentless, and resourceful. We 
know that they have little regard for human 
rights or even for human life. We know 
about Communist concentration camps, 
about Communist purges and liquidation 
programs, about Communists slaughtering 
helpless prisoners. Our own imagination 
tells us what a hell on earth the Communists 
would make of America if they could con- 
quer us. 

This, then, is the picture of the danger 
facing us—international communism—which 
endangers all of the free world and which 
particularly threatens our American way of 
life, our freedoms and opportunities, and our 
homes and families. 

Keeping this picture vividly in mind, let 
us now develop another picture—the picture 
of how America and the rest of the free 
world are meeting this Communist aggres- 
sion, of how we are building our strength 
for peace. 

I say strength for peace because we have 
only one predominant objective—we want 
peace, but not peace at any price. We want 
to prevent war without surrendering the lib- 
erty which is dearer to us than our lives or 
any material thing we possess. We want to 
create and maintain enough defensive 
strength—moral strength, military strength, 
and economic strength—to convince the ag- 
gressor that his scheme of conquest is hope- 
less. We want to build so much strength 
that if we cannot deter him—if he decides to 
go to war against us—we can destroy him. 

We are now actually building this strength 
world-wide, and in many different ways. We 
are forced to do this because the Communist 
threat is total and world-wide. As we have 
seen, Communist aggression may take the 
form of subversion, sabotage, or political in- 
filtration, as well as direct military action. 
We and the rest of the free world must, 
therefore, build economic, political, and 
moral strength, as well as military strength, 
to counter every form of Communist ag- 
gression. 


You aires Know as well as anyone in 
the world that building strength is a cost- 
ly business. It costs human lives in Korea, 
in Indochina, and in Malaya, where brave 
men of the free world are standing off ag- 
gression and giving to prepare. 
Building strength will cost all of us much 
sacrifice and hard work. And it will cost us 
@ great deal of money. The people of the 
free world, America included, are struggling 
under a heavy burden of taxation, because 
building military strength is expensive. An 
M-1 rifle, for example, costs $80. A 105- 








millimeter howitzer costs $32,000. A Patton 
M-46 medium tank costs $224,000. A B-36 
intercontinental bomber costs $3,500,000. 
The estimated cost of our new super aircraft 
carrier is $218,000,000. 

In America our defense build-up is now a 
$100,000,000,000 program, including money 
carried over from the last fiscal year and this 
year’s appropriations. Now we all agree that 
$100,000,000,000 is a staggering sum of money. 
But I think we all agree, too, that this 
money is well spent if it gives us the military 
strength we must have to defend our way of 
life, .ur freedom, and all our hopes for the 
future. 

Here is another thought on this prepared- 
ness program. World War I, it is estimated, 
cost us $22,000,000,000. World War II cost 
$340,000,000,000. It has been estimated that 
world war III, if it is forced upon us, would 
ultimately cost us thirteen thousand billion 
dollars—that’s $1,300,000,000,000 for world 
war III—and more if we lose, and that’s 
what we're trying to prevent through our 
present build-up. 

And who could calculate the agony, the 
destruction, the numbers of wounded and 
killed which world war III would inflict upon 
us? Again, our goal in our present build-up 
is to prevent this horror, or to lessen it if 
it is forced upon us. 

The great challenge in our present pre- 
paredness program is to attain the necessary 
strength without destroying our national 
economy. At the end of this fiscal year about 
17 percent of our total national output will 
be required under our present plans for mili- 
tary and other security programs. The figure 
should not go higher than 20 percent at the 
height of our present . This is less 
than 45 percent of our total national output 
which our security program required at the 
peak of World War II. However, in my judg- 
ment, we cannot maintain even a reasonably 
sound civilian economy if our defense ex- 
penditures should increase over presently 
planned levels. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war the 
total strength of the Army was 592,000, mak- 
ing up 10 divisions, 12 regimental-size units, 
and 48 antiaircraft battalions. All major 
units were at greatly reduced strength. It 
is no secret that at one time during our 
build-up in Korea, we had left in this coun- 
try only one combat-ready division. 

The Army of today is far stronger than 
the Army which sent its depleted forces 
against the Reds in Korea. Today its 
strength is more than 1,500,000. We now 
have 18 divisions, 18 separate regimental- 
size units, equivalent to 6 additional di- 
visions, and other supporting units. 

Even in the midst of conducting a major 
campaign in Korea, the Army has clothed, 
fed, housed, trained, and integrated into the 
active Army approximately 1,000,000 persons. 
Its replacement training system is presently 
capable of accommodating 165,000 trainees 
at one time, and of producing 40,000 trained 
replacements monthly. And battle-hardened 
veterans of the Korean fighting are being 
brought home to give new recruits the bene- 
fit of their actual combat experience. 

The Army is using in Korea a newly 
developed 3.5-inch bazooka which is far more 
powerful than the old 2.36-inch model, and 
weighs less. A new all-in-one intrenching 
tool is replacing the old shovel, pick-mattock, 
and ax. The new recoilless rifle gives one 
man the firepower of an artillery piece. A 
new helmet saves 8 percent in weight, but 
gives 15 percent more protection. A new 
base plate for the 81-millimeter mortar is 
made from pure commercial titanium. It 
weighs only 24 pounds, compared with the 
old 45-pound steel plate. The Army’s new 
automatic rifle has all the killing power 
of the M-1, but has a full automatic rate 
of fire of 700 rounds per minute. The new 
rifle cartridge will penetrate the best steel 
helmets at range beyond 1,200 yards. In 
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Korea, the Army’s new Patton M-46 medium 
tank has knocked out Red tanks at the rate 
of 16 to1. The Army’s new skysweeper anti- 
aircraft gun is a 75-millimeter rapid-fire, 
rapid-tracking artillery piece complete with 
its own detecting ranging, computing and 
fire-control mechanism. It is particularly 
adapted for use against high-speed aircraft 
at low and medium altitudes. Our Army 
medics are saving almost 98 out of every 
100 men wounded in Korea who reach medi- 
cal aid stations. The comparable figure dur- 
ing World War II was 95 or 96 out of every 
100. Competent military observers rate our 
Eighth Army in Korea as the best we've 
ever had. 

When the Reds crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel into South Korea, our Navy had 
a@ fleet strength of only 573 active vessels, 
as compared with a peak of 63,355 in 1945. 
Navy personnel numbered 375,000 at the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. The peak 
figure in 1945 was 3,405,000. 

Within a year after the invasion of South 
Korea, our Navy had rebuilt its personnel 
strength to 732,000, almost doubled it, and 
this figure does not include the Marine Corps, 
which, through rapid recall of trained re- 
servists, was able to increase its effective 
strength from 75,000 to 194,000. The stepped- 
up naval training program is now geared 
to turn out about 5,000 trainees per month. 
Within the year the Navy upped its ship 
strength to more than 1,100. This was pos- 
sible because of the extensive mothballing 
program for the preservation of ships de- 
commissioned after World War II. The 
mothball fleet represents a paid-up policy 
for national security. 

The number of operating naval aircraft, 
including those of the Marine Co-»s, was 
increased to 8,161 during the year, and will 
be further increased to approximately 8,700 
by next June. 

Relatively few ships—principally auxil- 
iaries—will join the fleet this year, but a 
$2,000,000,000 construction program, which 
will require several years to complete, in- 
cludes a 57,000-ton carrier—which will be 
the largest ever built. Antisubmarine pro- 
tection throughout the fleet is being con- 
siderably increased. Last month the Navy 
launched a new type of vessel, a 6,000-ton 
destroyer leader, almost as large as some 
types of cruiser. Some of our ships are 
being converted to launch guided missiles. 

Our Navy now has powerful combat fleets 
in the Mediterranean, in far eastern waters, 
and off both American coasts. It also oper- 
ates the Military Sea Transport Service, 
which carries the great bulk of supplies to 
our forces overseas. This service has carried 
60 pounds of cargo per man per day to our 
troops in Korea, as compared to the 44 
pounds per man per day required by our 
overseas troops during World War II. 

In Korean waters, our Navy has been the 
first in history to employ a sustained pro- 
gram of ground interdiction. In the past 12 
months our naval air and surface attacks 
have accounted for the destruction or dam- 
age of 2,379 bridges, 4,519 vehicles, 7,028 
items of rail rolling stock and 4,674 sepa- 
rate rail cuts. 

Our Navy has also accomplished a great 
deal in the field of weapons development. 
It has increased the fire power and fire con- 
trol of its ships, improved its. torpedoes, 
rockets, ammunition and antisubmarine 
bombs, and made notable progress in the 
field of guided missiles. Our Navy is the 
best afloat, ready for anything. 

Our Air Force, too, has greatly increased 
its strength since June of 1950. When it 
was called upon to go into action in Korea, 
the Air Force had available 48 groups of 
about 16,900 planes, half of them inactive. 
Of the active planes, only 3,500 were combat 
types. This operating force was manned by 
411,000 men and women. By next June, the 
Air Force will have an interim force of 95 
wings and more than 1,000,000 men. To 
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compare the old designation of a group with 
today’s wing: Because of vast increases in 
bomb load, fire power and range, one of 
today’s wings often packs from seven to ten 
times as deadly a wallop as did a World War 
II group. And it is no secret that one of 
our bombers, armed with today’s weapons, 
has more striking power than several groups 
of our heaviest bombers during World War 
II. And General Vandenberg, the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, announced earlier this month 
that the Air Force now proposes to raise 
its combat strength 50 percent with no more 
than 20 percent increase in personnel 
through skillful management, frugality in 
the use of manpower, and austerity. 

To carry out its assigned strategic and 
tactical missions, he Air Force is now in- 
creasing its major installations at home and 
abroad from 232 in June 1951 to 309 by next 
June. 

All in all, these advances I have listed 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines 
add up to real strength, real muscle, that’s 
available now—not on paper, not in the 
future—but strength for defense now. 

I believe you will agree that our build-up 
to date is a magnificent accomplishment. 

It becomes even more impressive when 
you remember that all this build-up—from 
less than 1,500,000 men in our Armed Forces 
to almost 3,500,000 now—has been accom- 
plished while all 3 armed services are ac- 
tually engaged in carrying out a painfully 
difficult military operation in Korea. 

In all fairness, I believe it should be kept 
firmly in mind that building our defenses is 
an unbelievably tough, complicated, and re- 
sponsible job. If you put yourself for a mo- 
ment in the position of our military leaders, 
you can quickly come up with an idea of just 
how tough the decisions are. Consider some 
of the questions that have to be answered: 
If war is forced upon us, would it be neces- 
sary for our troops to fight in tropic, tem- 
perate, or polar regions, or perhaps in all 
three? Would they have to fight in flat ter- 
rain with good road nets where tanks can be 
used, or might the fighting be in mountain- 
ous areas? What tank and artillery strength 
would we have to counter? What air 
strength, or submarine strength would be 
used against us? What about our lines of 
communication, of supply? Would they be 
mostly over water, and thus require large 
amounts of sea transportation, with warships 
and air cover for protection? What allies 
would we have and what would be our 
strength? What help would they give us? 
What would we give them? You can see that 
some thorny questions have to be answered. 

It is an astonishing fact that our Armed 
Forces require some 2,500,000 different items 
to fight a war, ranging from cartridge belts 
to big guns, from eyeglasses to heavy bomb- 
ers, from combat rations to aircraft gun 
sights. It seems reasonable to me that the 
Armed Forces are bound to make some mis- 
takes in procuring these 2,500,000 different 
items, but it is certainly difficult to under- 
stand why some of the mistakes they have 
made were necessary. 

I can assure you that the Congress is mak- 
ing an honest effort to keep an eagle eye on 
military requests for money. We want to be 
sure that our Armed Forces get everything 
they need and must have and, at the same 
time, we must try to make sure that if there 
is any water in their requests, it is squeezed 
out. I am sure you can appreciate the fact 
that this is very difficult to do. 

This applies also to what are popularly 
called fantastic weapons. Concerning atomic 
weapons, I can assure you that the appropri- 
ations the Congress passed for this fiscal 
year, and will be called upon to approve for 
the next fiscal year, contain funds sufficient 
to procure all the atomic weapons it is physi- 
cally possible to make in these 2 years. Re- 
serve funds have also been set aside to pro- 
vide for any new developments during this 
period. 
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The Congress has made available over a 
billion dollars for military research and de- 
velopment during this fiscal year, in order 
to give our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and ma- 
rines the very best and latest weapons and 
equipment. A considerable portion of this 
money is being spent for the development of 
guided missiles and other promising inno- 
vations. In this field, I believe that our 
Armed Forces are both open-minded and 
tough-minded. I believe they are keeping 
an open mind in welcoming all scientific ad- 
vances that will give our troops the most 
modern and effective weapons possible. At 
the same time they are tough-minded in 
realizing that on the battlefields we cannot 
count on blueprints of new weapons. Until 
some of these weapons are ready for actual 
battlefield use, we will have to continue to 
rely on the proved weapons we have already 
on hand. We may feel sure, however, that 
good progress is being made all along the line. 
The Army is working on atomic artillery, the 
Navy is developing an atom-powered sub- 
marine, and the Air Force has let contracts 
for the development of an atom-powered 
airplane. Similar substantial progress is be- 
ing made on other projects, but, of course, 
we are not going to hand our potential ene- 
mies a report on what we are doing. 

You realize full well, of course, that as 
modern war becomes more and more com- 
plex, the need for trained manpower be- 
comes more and more urgent. And in these 
days of international morals, when 
our first knowledge that we are at total war 
may be the dropping of atomic bombs on our 
cities, it becomes vitally important to have 
instantly available a continuing source of 
trained manpower. 

The answer to this manpower problem is, 
of course, a program of universal military 
training. I am well aware that I do not have 
to explain to members of the American Le- 
gion the necessity for UMT. I know that 
the American Legion demanded a program 
of UMT at its first meetings. I do not need 
to point out to you Legionnaires that UMT 
will eliminate eventually the necessity of 
maintaining large standing Armed Forces 
which might eventually bankrupt our Na- 
tion. For 33 years the American Legion has 
been fighting for universal military train- 
ing. For 10 years now in Congress I have 
unwaveringly supported UMT. You and I 
are in perfect acreement that UMT is obvi- 
ously both the best and the cheapest solu- 
tion to the manpower problem. The last 
session of Congress passed the preliminary 
legislation necessary for UMT. I am. fully 
confident that the present session will finish 
the job and give us, for the first time in our 
history, the means of providing a constant 
flow of trained manpower into our national 
defense force. 

Now I don't want to appear overconfident 
in this matter. The legislative path ahead 
for the proposals for UMT are rocky, to say 
the least. There is strong opposition to this 
program. There are those who are con- 
scientiously opposed to conscription in 
peacetime and likewise there are those who 
are under the false impression that UMT 
would increase Federal expenditures. I 
know of no way of overcoming anyone's per- 
sonal convictions that UMT is basically 
wrong for mankind. I can only say that I 
disagree with that theory and similarly be- 
lieve that it is our duty as American citi- 
zens to provide the youth of this Nation 
with the opportunity to learn the art of 
survival in warfare. We are living in peril- 
ous times and we face a hard, unrelenting 
foe. I am personally convinced that in a 
world composed of two major powers whose 
ideologies and philosophies of life are dia- 
metrically that sooner or later those 
ideologies will clash unless we have the 
armed strength to prevent it. We can mak 
the risk of war on the part of Russia reason- 


ably remote by maintaining large standing 
forces and continuing to increase our de- 
fense program, but to do so will lead to 
financial chaos. In that case the Russian 
ideology will have won a bloodless victory 
and democracy and our form of government 
will disappear into history. 

On the other hand, we can provide this 
strength so vitally needed by creating a 
strong reserve ready and capable of mobiliza- 
tion on short notice at a third or less of the 
cost of a large standing force through the 
initiation of a universal military training 
program. So for those who would prevent 
war, I say we must enact universal military 
training. For those who would prevent 
economy they preach, I say adopt a program 
of universal military training. For those 
who believe in a strong preparedness pro- 
gram but are concerned about the financial 
liability of the country, I say adopt universal 
military training. 

I know it is a peacetime program and that 


ment, is distasteful, but absolutely neces- 
sary for the security of this country. 


maximum production of war matériel with 
minimum dislocation of the civilan econ- 
omy. In other words, we are trying to have 
both guns and butter. 

Now, this is a weighty decision. We could 
go all out on defense production. This would 
quickly give us mountains of munitions; but 
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interest—what's in it for us. In the free 
world are 74 percent of the world’s coal pro- 
duction, 82 percent of the steel, and 90 per- 
cent of the oil, plus two-thirds of the world’s 
industrial, agricultural, and military man- 
power—to mention four of the principal in- 
dexes of industrial strength and war poten- 
tial. We must keep all this strength on our 
side. We must not let it slip over to 
strengthen the Communists. If the Commu- 
nists could gobble up the Near East, for ex- 
ample, they would acquire 50 percent of the 
world’s known oil reserves. 

And you can readily see that there is a 
great deal in it for us to combine our de- 
fenses with those of Western Europe. West- 
ern Europe is the greatest single fortress of 
industrial strength and trained manpower 
outside the United States. I am sure, how- 
ever, we all agree that Western Europe’s con- 
tribution should be much greater. 

If the Communists could overrun Western 
Europe, they would then possess manpower 
seven times greater than ours, and a produc- 
tion capacity just about equal to our own. 

Many areas of Asia, the Near East, Africa, 
and South America are extremely rich in 
strategic materials which the free world 
needs, and which the Communists would like 
to take over—such vital materials as ura- 
nium. to make atomic bombs, manganese, 
chrome, industrial diamonds, rubber, tin, 
and oil. If we do not hold the friendship 
of these areas, communism may move in and 
these strategic materials would be lost to us. 

The Congress recently integrated all our 
foreign aid programs into one over-all mu- 
tual security program combining military 
and economic assistance to Europe, the Near 
East and Africa, Asia and the Pacific, and 
Latin America, 

Congress has authorized the expenditure 
of about $%7,500,000,000 for foreign aid 
during the current fiscal year ending next 
June 30. Of this amount, about six billion is 
going for weapons and other military ma- 
tériel. The remainder is being used for 
economic assistance. The economic aid is 
the part of the program I oppose. 

The Congress had previously approved the 
spending of billions of dollars under the 
Marshall plan to build up the economies of 
the nations of free Europe. Many of you 
have personal knowledge of how badly these 
countries were ravaged during World War II. 
They are now back to prewar levels of pro- 
duction, or even higher. As they become 
stronger, it follows that they become better 
able to resist communism. 

The United States has given substantial 
military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey to keep these vital strategic areas 
out of communism’s clutches, You remem- 
ber how close the Communists came to over- 
running Greece a few years ago. 

Since these nations are now back to pre- 
war levels of production and are able to 
help themselves, I do not feel that we should 
have to continue providing economic aid to 
them. Instead, I contend that we should 
concentrate on providing military assistance 
for those countries that need it—at the same 
time building up our own military defense. 

I believe special credit must go to our 
American farmers for their contribution to 
our defense build-up through their out- 
standing ability and steady hard work. It is 
a@ fact that the number of soldiers a nation 
can put in the field, and the number of de- 
fense workers it can put in its factories, de- 
pend upon how many men it can spare from 
its farms. It’s still true that a nation has 
to eat. It is estimated that a Russian farm 
family can raise enough food for itself and 
one other family. It takes three Chinese 
families to feed themselves and one addi- 
tional family. But the 4merican farm fami- 
ly can raise food for itself and five other 
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families. From this standpoint, it is easy 
to see that the American farm family helps 
immeasurably in whittling down the differ- 
ence between our limited manpower and the 
vast masses of manpower available to the 
Communists. 

Also under our military assistance program 
we are providing arms and military supplies, 
tools, technical assistance, and materials to 
equip and train the European forces of the 
unified European defense. The Department 
of Defense has already shipped 1,150,000 tons 
of arms and equipment to Europe. We are 
also helping Europe to expand its own ar- 
mament production without running into 
bankruptcy. As an illustration of how this 
works out, we sent the French $300,000 worth 
of machine tools, which the “rench have used 
to produce $14,000,000 worth of airplane 
frames. And you can multiply this illustra- 
tion by many others. 

In addition to the more than million tons 
of arms and equipment we have sent to West- 
ern Europe, we have shipped 427,000 tons to 
the Middle East, and 221,000 tons to the Far 
East. Total transfers to all three areas in- 
clude 6,000 tanks and combat vehicles, 7,- 
000 major artillery pieces, 19,000 combat ve- 
hicles, 1,000 aircraft, and more than 180 naval 
vessels and small craft. 

I am confident that all of you are con- 
vinced that we are really making headway 
in our efforts to reach a proper degree of 
defense. But I would be remiss in my re- 
sponsibility to you if I did not point out 
that part of the picture which is not so rosy. 

We are faced with a staggering tax bur- 
den, and the President has recently request- 
ed that the Congress put another tax bur- 
den of more than $5,000,000,000 on the backs 
of Americans. While he soft-pedaled the 
controversial items in his Fair Deal pro- 
gram, no one who has read his message to 
the Congress has the slightest doubt that 
his desire to have such a program has not 
weakened in any respect. For my part, 
there will be no Pair Deal program, as ad- 
vocated by the administration, in this Con- 
gress, and there will be no additional taxes. 
We must do first things first, and the defense 
of this Nation must rise above all other con- 
siderations. Rather than increase the taxes, 
it is time we faced the facts squarely and 
put to one side even some of the projects 
which everyone would like to see accom- 
plished. During the coming fiscal year it is 
estimated that we will embark on deficit 
financing to the estimate of some $8,000,- 
000,000. This is approximately one-tenth of 
the budget which the President has pro- 
posed for fiscal 1953, and all of us must de- 
vote our efforts to a reduction of that budg- 
et wherever possible to a figure somewhat 
closer to our estimated annual of $71,000,- 
000,000 for 1953. 

It is easy for people to demagog about re- 
ducing taxes, but I say to you that there are 
fertile areas where great savings can be 
made. I say further that there is nothing 
sacred about the defense budgét, and I 
want to be specific about my opinion with 
regard to that budget. In my opinion, there 
is no agency of the Government more ex- 
travagant than the Defense Department. 

While I recogniz> that the defense job is 
not being accomplished in an ideal fash‘on, 
I must, in commoa decency and fairness, 
say that those who are charged with build- 
ing our defense know what has to be done 
and, in a great many cases, they are ear- 
nestly and sincerely trying to do a good job. 
On the other hand, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, is presently conducting an 
investigation of the procurement practices 
of the armed services. It would simply 
astound you to know the duplication that 
exists in Armed Forces Procurement. I hope 
that by the 15th of March the committee's 
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preparation for public hearings on this sub- 
ject will have been completed and public 
hearings started, and I am certain that by 
the time they have finished that the com- 
mittee will have produced savings which 
will run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. I don’t charge the failure in this re- 
spect to any individual or small group of 
individuals. One fallacy lies in a procure- 
ment system which has no coordination be- 
tween the services and which produces end- 
less duplication with resulting waste of 
funds. 

In addition to this item, the committee 
has just completed an investigation of mil- 
itary construction at overseas bases. Among 
other things, we found that almost one out 
of every five dollars which we were spend- 
ing in France for the mutual defense of our- 
selves and Western Europe was going to the 
French Government in taxes. To Ameri- 
cans who have honestly subscribed to a 
program of mutual defense, it is a shocking 
thing to learn that the agreements under 
which we have been operating with the 
French Government would cost us about 
$100,000,000 for which we would get noth- 
ing. As a result of our Committee’s en- 
deavors in this respect, I am confident $100,- 
000,000 will be saved. 

But I sometimes wonder whether or not 
we can save money fast enough to keep 
up with the crooked politicians in this 
administration who are giving it away 
through tax frauds and other proved cor- 
rupt activities. It is no wonder that the 
confidence of Americans has been shaken 
to its very roots. It is imperative that 
prompt action be taken to rid this Govern- 
ment of the vermin who now infest it. The 
American people are entitled to no less. 

This, then, is my report to you on our 
national defense. It is both the good and 
a@ part of the bad as I see it. I would like 
to add this personal observation, however: 
It is my opinion that if the truce negotia- 
tions break down in Korea or should an 
agreement be reached and any part of that 
agreement violated, I personally feel that 
we should throw an economic blockade 
around China, bombard her from the air 
and from the sea, using the most effective 
means at our command. We certainly can- 
not continue our past and present policies 
in Korea. 

May I stress this thought: Communism is 
powerful; communism hates us; and, com- 
munism desires to destroy us. We must 
remain strong, we must realize the necessity 
for sacrifice and labor to build up and main- 
tain our strength for defense, our strength 
for freedom, and our strength for peace. 

Let me repeat: we want peace. We have 
no quarrel with the peoples of any nation, 
including those who are subject to commu- 
nism. We believe that their destiny, like 
ours, is freedom. We desire to walk again 
with them on the path of peace, warmed by 
the genial sun of friendship and under- 
standing, in a world no longer threatened by 
the sinister force in the Kremlin. And God 
willing, we shall arrive with our friends of 
all nations in a world of surpassing excel- 
lence. 

Confident, therefore, that right is on our 
side and that soon must come a day of wrath 
and judgment to rid communism from the 
world, we strive for peace, but not at the 
sacrifice of honor or freedom. 

Communists have the conviction that they 
will enslave the world. We counter with a 
firmer resolution that the world’s destiny 
is freedom. 

There is danger in our path to freedom 
but we shall face it calmly, wisely and reso- 
lutely. 

We must stand prepared to meet commu- 
nism at its worst. 

Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must, 
we shall defend America. 
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Small Business in the Defense Program— 
A Study of Case Histories in Bridge- 
port 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
trials and tribulations of small-business 
concerns in time of expanded defense 
effort have been a subject of great in- 
terest to Congress. Generalizations as 
to the lack of concrete assistance given 
small business by defense planners have 
been bandied about since the initiation 
of the defense program. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce set up within itself 
a@ small-business agency, Congress au- 
thorized establishment of a separate, 
independent Small Defense Plants Cor- 
poration, each of the military services 
assigned small-business representatives 
to its procurement centers. Despite all 
of this surface concern no basic coop- 
eration has resulted. 

A member of the Dun & Bradstreet 
staff selected Bridgeport, Conn., as a 
typical defense manufacturing center, 
and has written a summary of his find- 
ings of small-business difficulties in the 
February issue of Dun’s Review. The 
article, which is appended hereto, points 
out the inconsistencies of Government 
liaison with the small-business oper- 
ations. 

Personal interviews by the author with 
the heads of several manufacturing com- 
panies outline the troubles these people 
are having in maintaining their opera- 
tions. Some companies are unable to ob- 
tain materials for manufacture, and 
are forced to reduce their personnel 
forces. The workers are gobbled up by 
competitive large industries havinz plen- 
tiful supplies of material and a labor 
shortage. Even with the multiplicity of 
agencies disseminating information, the 
small businessman is hopelessly unin- 
formed as to what is expected of him. It 
was found that 90 percent of the bids 
were on a negotiated basis, completely 
out of line with good procurement prac- 
tice. Advertised bids in 1 week’s time 
dropped from 1,603 in December 1950 to 
80 in February 1951 It is evident that 
military procurement agents are bypass- 
ing small business units in favor of large 
firms, in spite of the declaration by Con- 
gress that small business concerns should 
be considered favorably, all other things 
being equal. ; 

There were examples of disproportion- 
ate allotment of materials. Companies 
with sufficient steel could not get brass to 
allow full use of the steel on hand. An- 
other had obtained chromium, but was 
unable to procure enough nickel to use 
for a base. I have personal knowledge 
of government allocations of copper and 
a restriction on the use of zine which pre- 
vented the fabrication of the copper 
into brass. 
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It is not a pretty story, but one which 
should be told. What is happening in 
Bridgeport is also happening in New 
Haven, Waterbury, Ansonia, Torrington, 
Hartford, and other manufacturing cen- 
ters outside Connecticut. There must 
be less talk and more action by defense 
agencies to assist the small business 
which sustains American industry. 

The article follows: 


SMaLL BUSINESS IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM— 
A Srupy or Case HIsToRIES IN BRIDGEPORT 
(By James Crawford) 

Much has been said in behalf of equal 
opportunity for all business units, small, 
large, and in-between, to participate in the 
defense effort. Congress wrote into the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, and the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, clauses de- 
signed to guarantee to small business its 
fair share of Government orders. But from 
the altruism of planning to the cold realism 
of results, what has happened? 

Many complaints have been aired at con- 
gressional hearings, and in the public press. 
They have ranged from charges of favoritism 
on the part of Government buyers to out- 
right disagreement with fundamental Gov- 
ernmental policies. 

In this atmosphere of disillusion and dis- 
trust, it is important to find out what is 
being done to smooth the path of the defense 
machine, to erase obvious imperfections, and 
to make amends where injustice is evident. 
To obtain first-hand information on the 
nature of complaints, and to weigh the rela- 
tive merits of the arguments presented, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was selected for a study 
of defense program case histories. 

During World War II the area 
did 38 percent of the dollar volume of all 
war work done in Connecticut. In the post- 


war period, and up until the current mate- 
rials shortage, civilian production was at a 


high level. Now that the machine tool bot- 
tleneck has assumed major proportions, 
Bridgeport’s many small machine tool shops 
have large order backlogs; but other metal 
users face severe cutbacks in supplies, and 
possible shutdowns. 

The random choice of concerns cuts across 
a large section of defense production and 
provides an interesting sample for compar- 
isons. The executives interviewed were co- 
operative and generally reasonable in their 
approach to their subject. Individual short- 
comings were minor when compared with the 
undeniable reality of widespread difficulties, 
which these companies and others have ex- 
perienced. 

The Cutlery Corp. of America makes shears 
and employs about 115 persons. It is faced 
with an ambiguous situation in which the 
civilian market is underbuying while raw 
materials show every indication of being in 
short supply and remaining so in the next 
quarter. The management is devoting a 
great deal of its time to obtaining defense 
work, preferably as a subcontractor, and has 
followed all the steps recommended by Gov- 
ernment buying agencies with little or no 
success. At this time it is a member of a 
local production pool waiting certification by 
the NPA. 

Leake & Nelson Co. employs 110 persons 
in fabricating structural steel, erecting, and 
rigging. Nearly all work done now is for 
defense plants which are expanding their 
capacity. Materials are the problem. When 
steel from customers and regular channels 
is not sufficient, it must at times buy on 
the open market to complete a contract. 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufacturing Co, 
employs 550 persons and in normal times 
makes a variety of small items, such as lip- 
stick cases and flashlights. Because of re- 
strictions on materials, it now finds itself in 
a highly competitive market for defense con- 


tracts. By reviving its World War II organ- 
ization and contacts it has been able to ob- 
tain some Government work and there is 
no relaxing in its effort to maintain the 
volume of such orders. 

Casco Products Corp. is an example of suc- 
cessful conversion to a partial defense effort. 
It employs 1,700 persons, manufacturing 
automobile accessories and household appli- 
ances, but material restrictions have cut 
down its output of these items. Since World 
War II, when it was totally engaged in war 
work, Casco has kept in close contact with 
Army Ordnance and Chemical Divisions and 
is now working on several negotiated con- 
tracts. 

Casco supplies subcontractors with a pack- 
age service, from providing materials and 
tools to final inspection. However, it has 
often experienced difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terials for its own use, even with allotments. 

The Bassick Co. employs about 1,500 per- 
sons and is a widely known manufacturer of 
casters. Consequently, Government orders 
for equipment, specifying Bassick casters as 
a component, have largely taken up the slack 
in orders for civilian uses of their product. 
Bassick sales engineers and representatives 
call on Government purchasing agents and 
engineers and keep them informed of prod- 
uct development. 

Bridgeport’s machine tool industry is in 
a special category. After greatly expanding 
its productive capacity in World War I, it 
was hit by a severe postwar slump, culminat- 
ing in 1949. Now it has order backlogs for 
more than a year’s production. 

The Bodine Corp., Lacey Manufacturing 
Co., and Moore Special Tool Co. are small 
machine-tool manufacturers each with less 
than 200 employees. Most of their work is 
now in Government subcontracts since their 
regular customers have become prime con- 
tractors. Shortages of materials and skilled 
labor are a common problem among all of 
them. 

The Bullard Co. is a leader in the machine- 
tool industry and consequently has received 
Government orders amounting to several 
million dollars. Most of this machinery goes 
directly to other manufacturers as the de- 
fense program is stepped up, but is still sub- 
ject to renegotiation. 

Because of the nature of the machinery, 

most small manufacturers cannot qualify as 
subcontractors and many subcontracts go to 
larger concerns. Despite the importance of 
machine-tool: production today, the larger 
companies have not been exempt from the 
usual problems of short materials and un- 
realistic price ceilings for their products. 

These concerns, from small to large—and 
every other business that was questioned— 
had related problems arising from the de- 
fense program. 

Getting information on proposed Govern- 
ment procurements is often difficult for the 
small-business man. Many had attended 
small-business clinics or armed services ex- 
hibits. Although the majority thought they 
were informative and sometimes useful in 
providing contacts, no one thought they 
were of much value in actually landing a 
contract. 

The advertised procurements, 
distributed by the pene of Commerce, 
have been of negligible value since a na- 
tional emergency was declared in December 
1950. At that time Government procurement 
offices switched to over 90 percent negotiated 
contracts. 

For example, the number of advertised bids 
appearing in one week's time dropped from 
a high of 1,603 in December 1950 to a low of 
80 in February of last year. Meanwhile, the 
dollar amount of Government buying had 
stepped up enormously. 

When concerns have written for specifica- 
tions on advertised hids, they have many 
times gotten them too late or not at all. At 
the hearings of the Senate Select Committee 
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on Small Business, a Department of Navy 
Tepresentative stated that the declaration 
of a national emergency brought about a 
tenfold increase in such requests, and it was 
impossible to fill them all. 

If this is true in the other services also, it 
shows how anxious businessmen are to get 
defense contracts. The committee recom- 
mended that more copies of bid papers be 
prepared and more time be allowed on non- 
urgent procurements, but the complaint still 
crops up. 

The problem of getting information is even 
greater for the small-business men in the 
case of negotiated contracts. Many stated 
that it is difficult for them to get on the in- 
vitation list and felt that Government buy- 
ing offices had a tendency to go to big con- 
cerns or personal favorities. 

This whole problem revolves around the 
sudden pressure put on Government pro- 
curement offices after December 1950 to place 
contracts as rapidly as possible. They re- 
lied heavily on World War II contracts and 
large companies with established reputa- 
tions. 

The services are now being encouraged to 
utilize new sources and to spread their 
awards geographically. They have also car- 
ried out a proposal of the Munitions Board 
to have a small-business specialist in each 
major procurement office to help the small- 
business man determine how he can best 
convert to defense work. 

These specialists also look over procure- 
ments with an eye for small-business oppor- 
tunities and help small-business men pre- 
pare bids. to the Senate com- 
mittee, however, they only have power to 
make recommendations to the chief pur- 
chasing officer. 

At the same time, their work overload has 
been such that they have been unable to give 
sufficient time to prospective contractors and 
public relations have been poor. This was 
borne out by the remarks of several small- 
business men who said there was no oppor- 
tunity to sit down and talk with a respon- 
sible person at a Government buying office. 

Several businessmen remarked that they 
are unable to find out any further details 
when their bids have been unsuccessful. The 
sealed bidder would like to know where his 
bid stood in relation to the winner. And 
the negotiated bidder would like to know at 
once when his bid is too far out of line to 
be considered so that he can direct his en- 
ergies toward other work opportunities. Ap- 
parently buying offices are too busy to per- 
form this service. 

Many small-business men felt that they 
were discriminated against by the buying of- 
ficer merely because of their smallness. But 
there are valid reasons, aside from favorit- 
ism, why the larger company is more likely 
to get the defense job. For one thing, it 
has had the staff and organization to main- 
tain continuous contact with Government 
procurement offices ever since the end of 
World War II. One manufacturer attribut- 
ed 90 percent of current Government orders 
to a long-range selling and service program. 

A frequent criticism centered on the reluc- 
tance of Government buying officers to break 
up a contract among two or more small bus- 
inesses, even when bids would justify doing 
so, or to allow the small business to sub- 
let a portion of a contract when it does 
not have facilities for the complete job. 
This contrasts with the practice of giving 
contracts to big companies who will subse- 
quently have to sublet large portions to sub- 
contractors who are not yet selected. 

Small businesses are definitely handi- 
capped by their more limited facilities when 
it comes to bidding on defense contracts. 
In the opinion of several manufacturers, 
both large and small, small businesses are 
often automatically ruled out by specifica- 
tions that are overdrawn in relation to the 
intended use. 








However, they should not be bypassed 
merely because their list of facilities is not 
so long as another’s. As one manufacturer 
pointed out: When a large company sub- 
mits a complete list of its facilities with a 
bid, many of them may be already in pro- 
duction and available facilities may be no 
ter than the small company’s. 

The answer most often suggested for this 
problem is better inspection by the Govern- 
ment. Many small businesses have had dif- 
ficulty getting their plant inspected in or- 
der to qualify for defense contracts. One 
concern, on the borderline between big bus- 
iness and small business, provides office 
space to a resident inspector right in its 
building. Other companies are not so for- 
tunate. Paradoxically, some manufacturers 
stated that they had lost contracts to in- 
ept low bidders who would not have gotten 
the contract if they had been adequately in- 
spected beforehand. 

After a prime contract has been landed 
ther2 are still headaches—the principal one 
being materials. Under the present program, 
a manufacturer seldom has all the necessary 
materials on hand and must wait for his con- 
tract allotments before ordering materials. 

This has not been so galling to business- 
men as the obstinate refusal of Government 
officers to accept this as an adequate reason 
for failure to meet the delivery schedule. 
Bureaucratic inefficiencies at the buying 
offices do not ease the situation. A manu- 
facturer, finding that his allotments could 
not be filled, applied for authorization to use 
a different quality stee! which he happened 
to have on hand. Four months later this 
authority was granted. 

Miscellaneous hazards of prime contract- 
ing include problems in financing, record 
keeping, and long-range planning. The ma- 
jority of small concerns who wish to con- 
vert to defense work have recently been oper- 
ating at or close to a loss because of mate- 
rial restrictions, and their working capital is 
impaired. Because of the nature of Gov- 
ernment contracts and the costs of convert- 
ing, they need outside financing, but this is 
often hard to get. 


THE CONSENSUS 


Both large and small companies believed 
that the small business was better off sub- 
contracting because accounting, production 
records, and inspection required on Govern- 
ment contracts were so much more elaborate 
than in the normal supplier-customer rela- 
tionship. 

Finally, some small manufacturers feel 
more secure doing subcontracting for large 
companies who, they hope, will become 
steady customers. A typical manufacturer 
observed that, although the major part of his 
capital investment was devoted to a military 
item, no Government representative had ever 
visited him to discuss future production 
planning. 

Furthermore, he knew that the Govern- 
ment would remain a customer only as long 
as he was low bidder. A business in this 
position is vulnerable to competition from 
ecncerns that are so desperate for materials 
that they will bid at less than cost in order 
to maintain production and cover fixed costs. 

While Government buyers are authorized 
to pay a price differential when it is “in the 
public interest,” such as to spread the base 
or to retain in operation an existing small 
business, it is quite a problem to choose be- 
tween the concern that is all tooled up and 
the concern that must get the contract or go 
out of business. 

This desperate need for any work at all 
by so many small businesses also shows up 
in the high competition for subcontracting 
work. Strong selling is more important than 
ever for these concerns, but even the best 
salesmanship will not preclude all of the 
following complaints which were encoun- 
tered during the survey. 
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SUBCONTRACT PROBLEMS 

Subcontracting opportunities are difficult 
to locate for a variety of reasons. The con- 
tract award information released weekly by 
the Department of Commerce was fairly 
complete and useful at first. But early 
in 1951 most of its information was deleted 
for security reasons—only to appear a week 
later in a Department of Labor release when 
it lacked timeliness. 

Government buying offices have also been 
accused of tardiness in passing this infor- 
mation along. In general, however, busi- 
nessmen felt that contract award infor- 
mation has shown some improvement re- 
cently, and most of them consulted it regu- 
larly and found it useful. 

Small businesses have management limi- 
tations that restrict their opportunities for 
getting subcontracts. In many instances, 
where concerns are idle due to materials 
shortages, they have only their organization 
and manpower to offer to the prime con- 
tractor and depend on him to provide mate- 
rials, machinery, and technical supervision. 
Short of all-out war, most large companies 
are not prepared to take on such a job. 

In the opinion of several subcontract seek- 
ers, prime contractors are playing favorites, 
This boils down to the fact that many busi- 
nesses that have become prime contractors 
are using the same sources for tools and 
parts which they normally used for civilian 
production. 

Because their services are considered es- 
sential, they are not faced with the mate- 
rials restrictions that are forcing other busi- 
nesses to look for work in the defense field. 
Many of the prime contractors with estab- 
lished sources are scouting around for po- 
tential subcontractors in case all-out -war 
production should occur. 

Small manufacturers also felt that prime 
contractors displayed the same reluctance 
as Government buyers to split up a sub- 
contract among two or more small firms. 
Naturally, prime contractors do not want to 
jeopardize their own production schedule for 
want of a nail. As long as the present par- 
tial mobilization exists and they are in a po- 
sition to be selective, they may be expected 
to place subcontracts in the manner most 
convenient for their own operations. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 


To help small business overcome the 
handicap of limited facilities, both in sub- 
contracting and prime contracting, the DPA 
has published a booklet, Pooling Production 
for Defense. It was recommended by the 
Senate Small Business Committee as a worth- 
while starting point for those interested in 
the possibility. 

Production pools are designed to enable 
small businesses of diverse capacities to pool 
their talents and take contracts as a unit, 
then farm out the work among themselves. 
During World War II, 32 such pools were 
formally certified by the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation and a production pool in Bridge- 
port is waiting certification by the NPA. 

There are certain drawbacks to the pro- 
duction pool, such as limitation on inde- 
pendent initiative, which caused some busi- 
nessmen who were interviewed to hesitate to 
join. 

4. few small businessmen mentioned the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, recent- 
ly established, and exp-essed their optimism 
that it would be a big help in championing 
their cause. 

Some subcontractors with World War II ex- 
perience were already concerned over future 
renegotiation possibilities. As a machine 
tool builder put it: His product is subject 
to renegotiation to the extent that it is used 
by his customer on Government contracts, 
but the burden of proof is on him to estab- 
lish this percentage. In his view, subcon- 


tractors should be exempt from renegotia- 
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tion procedures. As it is, subcontractors and 
the Renegotiation Board may be in for pro- 
longed wrangles. 

The small-business man is at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with large companies for 
the limited supply of skilled labor. The 
wages he can offer his employees are frozen, 
but because there is no job freeze, his em- 
Ployees are free to take higher paying jobs 
elsewhere. 

In cases where idle plants, are being re- 
opened to do defense work, skilled workers 
are being attracted by high wages and the 
cost of training unskilled workers may even 
be figured into the Government contract. 
All of this puts the small business at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. 

A small manufacturer stated that several 
subcontracts were undertaken by his com- 
pany only with an eye to future business be- 
cause they were for such small quantities 
that they hardly justified the tooling-up cost. 
At the time this additional business had not 
yet been forthcoming. 


MATERIALLY AFFECTED 


These problems for the majority of small 
businesses are part and parcel with those of 
getting defense work. Their use of mate- 
rials has been restricted drastically and in 
February will be cut further; to 10 percent 
of normal consumption for many of them. 
They are told to get defense work and they 
will get materials, but they are unable to get 
this work. 

They reason that if the materials are avail- 
able for defense work and the work ts not 
given out, then the same materials should be 
made available for nondefense work. Either 
that, or there just isn’t enough defense work 
or materials to go around, and an inevitable 
percentage will have to shut down. 

The presence of an apparently abundant 
supply of steel in the black market aggra- 
vates the small-business man’s dilemma. He 
cannot get these materials at mill prices, but 
cannot afford to pay the black market price. 

The .JPA recently stated that black mar- 
ket steel derived from limited imports and 
scrap, is second grade, and exists only in in- 
significant amounts. On the other hand, 
Senate investigations have shown that some 
steel is going into what must presumably be 
@ gray market through legal but unethical 
channels. 

A few businessmen believed that mate- 
rials and price controls were alone respon- 
sible for this situation and that an open 
market would have achieved an equitable 
distribution with only minor dislocations. 
One went so far as to claim that controls 
were breeding a generation of petty criminals 
in business, since it is impossible to obey 
every regulation that comes out and still 
remain in operation. 

The efficiency with which Government con- 
trols are administered brought out a variety 
of observations. Some praised the Govern- 
ment agencies for their sincere efforts to run 
things smoothly, while others condemned 
them for not being able to. Inefficiency was 
attributed separately to both the top-level 
planners and the lower-echelon executors. 


A LACK OF BALANCE 


One businessman stated that his use of 
one raw material was being restricted in a 
disproportionate manner to another. Al- 
though he had adequate amounts of steel, 
restrictions on the use of brass for fittings 
prevented him from using steel up to his 
allotment. Another had all the chromium 
he needed for plating purposes, but could 
not get enough nickel to use for a base. 

Another reason small concerns have found 
the allotment system unsatisfactory is that 
it allows MRO ratings (for maintenance, re- 
pairs, and operating supplies) which just 
about everyone is authorized to use. Conse- 
quently, their value has deflated to the point 
where they are practically worthless. 
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At congressional hearings, the materials 
problem was most frequently mentioned. 
Because most of this testimony was given 
before the controlled materials plan went 
into effect, several concerns who had pre- 
viously testified were later asked whether 
they had been afforded any relief. 

The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co. 
normally employs about 800 persons in its 
factory in Waterbury and rolling mills in 
Thomaston. Last April it was unable to 
maintain production under current brass re- 
strictions contained in NPA order M-12, nor 
was it able to obtain defense work despite 
intensive efforts. It was obliged to lay off 
300 employees. Then NPA order M47-A was 
released which permitted this plant to order 
approximately 60 percent of the materials it 
previously used. 

After waiting 3 months for this material 
to come in, since its previous supply was by 
then exhausted, and recruiting back addi- 
tional labor, it learned that order M47-A 
was only a transitional order preceding the 
controlled-materials plan. Quarterly allot- 
ments since CMP became effective have been 
successively reduced, and this company 
faces a cut to 10 percent of its former usage 
in the first quarter of 1952. 

The Viscol Co., in Bridgeport, employs a 
small number of persons in making a leather 
waterproofing compound. This company 
was taken over and resuscitated by new 
management in July 1950 only to have its 
use of tin containers restricted to 90 per- 
cent of the old management's limited out- 
put. 


CONGRESSIONAL HELP 


By enlisting the support of several Mem- 
bers of Congress in its application to the 
NPA, this company will be able to increase 
production by 30 percent in 1952. But the 
delay has meant considerable losses during 
1951. 

The Dubin Heating & Cooling Co. in Hart- 
ford contracts for the installation of heat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment, and 
normally employs a small force of four en- 
gineers and four workmen, plus the office 
staff. Last spring it was unable to get 
enough galvanized sheet metal to maintain 
minimum operations. 

By going directly to the presidents of sev- 
eral steel mills, this concern had previously 
cajoled five carloads of steel on a “one-shot” 
basis, but that steel had long since been 
used up. Since then it has had no success 
in getting additional materials. 

Right now it has priorities for 300,000 
pounds of galvanized steel, but has been 
able to obtain only 1,000 pounds. Efforts to 
combine with other small engineering outfits 
to get defense work have been equally un- 
successful. 

These three concerns, and others, were 
also asked to express their opinions of the 
value of congressional Aside from 
the emotional satisfaction of blowing off 
steam which they afforded, the hearings do 
nct seem to have accomplished much of 
concrete value. Two independent replies 
stated that the chief value of the hearings 
was the intangible value of acquainting 
elected Representatives at first hand with 
the problems of their constituents. But, as 
a rule, no favorable action was reported for 
the individual concern or small business in 
general. 

The problems presented here sre familiar 
ones to most readers. Government lawmak- 
ers and administrators are conscious of their 
difficulties and are constantly striving to 
correct hardships. But the evidence to date 
indicates that the defense program has 
caused many small businesses to suffer ma- 
terial damage from events they could neither 
have foreseen or circumvented. 


HON. PAUL W. S SHAFER 4) 


IN THE ical OF by eased 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Mercury magazine, in its Feb- 
ruary issue, has done a great service to 
America in exposing and refuting the 
deliberate smear attack by Time maga- 
zine on Senator JosepnH R. McCarry, of 
Wisconsin. 

Senator McCartuy is doing a great 
job, a necessary job, and one which no 
one else has dared undertake. The ar- 
ticle by Nora de Toledano in the Ameri- 
can Mercury is convincing evidence that 
every right-thinking American should 
stand behind Senator McCarty in his 
fearless exposures of these enemies in 
our midst. 

Let Time magazine try to answer this. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include the article, “Time 
Marches on McCartuy”: 

Time MarcHes on McCartHy 
(By Nora de Toledano) 


When the editors of Time magazine choose 
@ man for their cover story, he knows he 
belongs to the ages. His picture captures 
the attention of an international audience. 
Time’s facts and conclusions are, to the most 
of this audience, authoritative. Therefore, 
if the facts are slanted, or the conclusions 
biased, it is a disservic2 not only to Time’s 
subject, but to its readers as well. 

On October 22, 1951, the editors of Time 
gave Senator Josrrpu McCartuy the full- 
cover treatment. Today, 4 months after 
publication, letters of protest and subscrip- 
tion cancellations are still rolling in. 

What first attracted the attention of ob- 
jective readers of Time’s story were the lines 
on the cover itself. “Demagogue McCartHr: 
Does he deserve well of the Republic?” No 
fair inquiry ever began with such a self- 
answering question. 

In the story itself Time's editors tried to 
give the that they were not doing 
a deliberate hatchet job as had been done 
by the New York Post. Such outright 
phonies as that McCarTny wears 
elevator shoes, or that he suffers a continual 
tremor, were not for Time. Nor, though it 
had its own little way of handling that angle, 
did Time claim that McCartuy’s war record 
was inglorious—the commendation from 
Admiral Nimitz was too hard to explain away. 
Like the Post, however, Time found it note- 
worthy that a two-fisted ex-marine does not 
smoke, and similarly did not think it perti- 
nent to mention that a serious sinus condi- 
tion deprives him of this pleasure. Al- 
though Time had once denounced the Sen- 
ator for employing “the dipsy-doodle or 
slider type of accusation,” it came up with 
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tee] the name of even one Communist in 
the State Department.” 

The truth: McCartuy produced a great 
many names of Communists and doubtful 
security risks in the State Department, past 
and present. Congress had ordered the Tyd- 
ings committee to investigate “whether per- 
sons who are disloyal to the United States 
are or have been employed by the Depart- 
ment of State * * * and such other 
agencies against whom charges have been 
heard.” But Tydings denied that any of the 
evidence in McCarrny’s cases was evidence 
or refused to investigate suggested names. 

In the case of Theodore Geiger, for in- 
stance, Tydings said: “Turn it over to the 
FBI or do something with it. * * * We 
don’t want to waste the afternoon.” Mi- 
nority counsel Robert Morris had pleaded 
with Tydings that he had witnesses who 
would “testify that [Geiger] was a member 
of the same Communist Party unit as they 
were.” They went unheard. It cannot be 
news to the editors of Time that Mr. Geiger 
nevertheless resigned not long after. Nor 
could they all have failed to read in the 
press that on August 16, 1951, the McCar- 
ran committee heard William Martin Can- 
ning say under oath: “There was one other 
who belonged to the same Columbia Uni- 
versity unit, Theodore Geiger.” Senator 
FeRGusoN asked, “Was he a Communist?” 
“Yes, he was.” “Any doubt about it?” “No 
doubt in my mind that he was.” 

Peveril Meigs, another of the men Senator 
McCartuy wanted to have investigated, left 
the State Department for a job in the De- 
fense Establishment. From there he was 
fired under the loyalty program. . 

Edward Posniak was forced to resign after 
McCartnuy discussed his case in the Senate. 
The Washington Star reported recently that 
he had been called before a grand jury for 
questioning. 

Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer was cleared 
by Tydings although Senator McCartuy had 
told the committee: “A report dated July 16, 
1947, states that in 1941 a Senate investigat- 
ing committee had found that both this in- 
dividual and her husband were members of 
the Communist Party.” The committee's 
reason for clearing her was because the accu- 
sation of Communist Party membership “was 
based on State Department loyalty files.” 
Mrs. Branauer has nevertheless since been 
suspended. 

McCartHy also asked that the Tydings 
committee check further reports about 
Stephen Brunauer, but the committee was 
not interested. The Tydings report states: 
“Allegations have also been made as to the 
activities of Mrs. Brunauer’s husband. The 
record [of the hearings], however, contains 
a complete denial. Since Mr. Brunauer is an 
employee of the Navy Department and has 
been officially cleared by that agency for 
secret work, no weight will be given these 
allegations in determining the loyalty of Mrs. 
Brunauer.” 

But Stephen Brunauer was also suspended 
from his job—heading the Navy's high ex- 
plosives section. Before the Navy’s loyalty 
board completed questioning him, he re- 
signed 


Time said: “To this day McCarty has not 
produced a scrap of evidence indicating that 

Lattimore was a spy or in any way disloyal.” 

The truth: McCarTry produced an affidavit 
which indicates that Lattimore had a con- 
nection with the Soviet spy, Richard Sorge, 
before Sorge was caught and executed by the 
Japanese. The story of that affidavit was 
carried in the press. The inconvenient testi- 
mony of former Red Gen. Alexander Barmine 
was avoided by the committee's failure to 
subpena him. As Barmine has since told the 
McCarran subcommittee, he was informed by 
his superior in Red army intelligence that 
Lattimore was “one of us.” 








The issue of Time magazine which should 
have reported this important testimony car- 
ried instead an unsupported and thoroughly 
discredited charge that the Senator had 
“welshed” on a bet “shooting craps.” Time 
itself characterized the claim as a “verbal 
trick-ball,” yet chose it as more newsworthy 
than the Barmine testimony. (Time, August 

5, 1951.) 

, Other information bearing on Owen Latti- 
more’s loyalty lies unused in Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s files. It is available to any prop- 
erly qualified researcher. Had Time been 
less eager to call the Senator names and 
more eager to examine the basis of his 
charges, it might have learned that in 1943 
Lattimore deliberately violated a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directive designed to save American 
lives. As OWI Director of Pacific Operations, 
he defied a stringent ban reading, “All at- 
tacks on the Imperial family must be avoid- 
ed,” and ordered a broadcast stating “The 
Mikado must go.” Lattimore did this de- 
liberately in the face of Pentagon warnings 
that such attacks would surely prolong the 
war with Japan. The head of the Japanese 
and Korean sections of the OWI lost his 
job for battling Lattimore over this broad- 
cast, because, in his own words, “I should 
consider myself : eullty of a treasonable act 
if I should in any way support what I con- 
sider a grave violation of United States policy 
and trust.” 

Time said: McCartHy “has in effect ac- 
cused Ambassador at Large Philip Jessup and 
Secretary of State Acheson of treason.” 

The truth: McCartuy accused Jessup of 
an affinity for Communist causes and Ache- 
son of refusing to turn his back on more 
than Alger Hiss. If this is accusing them 
of treason, then it is Time’s accusation, not 
McCarTHY's. 

While Time’s definitive formulation of 
anti-McCarthyism was rolling off the presses, 
the Senate subcommittee considering Jes- 
sup’s nomination to a new U. N. post turned 
him down. Strangely enough, every news- 
stand that carried the October 22 McCarthy 
issue of Time carried newspapers which 
headlined his complete vindication on 
Jessup. 

Time, incidentally, omitted to state the 
important fact that card-carrying Commu- 
nists are only a part of the Senator’s worry. 
His emphasis has been on doubtful security 
risks. He has askcod only that Government 
employees who, by their acts or by their asso- 
ciations, indicate questionable loyalty, 
should bo investigated thoroughly and sus- 
pended while the investigation is in process. 
It was for this purpose that on January 5, 
1950, Senator McCartuy first discussed on 
the Senate floor the case of John Stewart 
Service. This career diplomat had been ar- 
rested for espionage in the notorious Amer- 
asia case. Through high-level hanky-panky 
he was exonerated completely. Nine times 
by his own count he was put through in- 
vestigation and cleared every time. The 
Tydings committee found that “we cannot 
and do not conclude that his indiscretion in 
the Amerasia case is sufficient to brand 
{him] * * * as disloyal, pro-Communist, 
or 4 security risk.” 

Minutes of a Loyalty Review Board meet- 
ing in February 1951, just released by Sen- 
ator McCartuy, show that evidence in the 
Service file led one Board meniber to remark, 
“I would say he was unsuitable for public 
service.” Another member noted, “All the 
information we have [on Service] has been 
known to the [State Department Loyalty 
Board] for 2 years,” and added that thanks 
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a@ reasonable doubt as to Service’s loyalty 

“based on the intentional and unauthorized 

disclosure of documents.” Service was fired. 

Every newspaper that carried this news car- 

ried vindication of Senator Joz McCarTHr. 
the mailman carried a new flood of pro- 
to Time. 

Again when it was announced that the 
case of John Carter Vincent was reopened, 
and that 1,139 additional old cases would 
be reexamined, Senator McCarRTHy was 
vindicated. 

Perhaps all this denial of fact was due to 
some sort of short circuit whereby the edi- 
tors of Time were cut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world. But there was 
one case where Time denied facts in its own 

jon. For this its editors can find no 
word of justification or excuse. 

“West of the Alleghenies,” said Time with 
a certain contempt for the frontier savages, 
“Joe McCartnuy is still bamboozling audi- 
ences * * *. A favorite McCartny victim 
these days is Gustavo Duran. Joe flourishes 
a picture of Duran taken during the Span- 
ish Civil War in what he says is the uniform 
of the SIM—the counterpart of the Russian 
secret police * * *. The true story of 
Duran is * * * nothing like the Mc- 
CarTtHy version. Duran, never a Red, was 
clearly and definitely anti-Communist.” 

There you had it—on this case Time would 
stand and McCartxy fall. 

The case of Gustavo Duran first broke 
early in 1947 when he engaged the atten- 
tion of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. For a year the State Department ma- 
neuvered in what has become a familiar 
technique of covering political suspects. 
First it announced that theirs was “another 
Gustavo Duran.” When a picture proved 
that he was the same Duran, State an- 
nounced that he wasn’t in the Department 
any more anyway. Official investigative re- 
ports were labeled malicious lies, and his 
superior announced that the man was “a 
liberal of the highest type.” 

Although Duran resigned from the State 
Department early in 1947, his record had 
been falsified to show that he left in the 
previous year. And it had been arranged 
that he find new employment almost im- 
mediately with the United Nations. There 
Duran has been entrenched for the past 5 
years, behind a barricade of extraterritorial- 
ity, untouched even by United States income- 
tax demands. 

McCartTHy submitted the case against Mr. 
Duran to the Tydings committee. Duran, al- 
though he refused the offer of a public hear- 
ing, defended himself in an affidavit purport- 
ing to correct this situation once and for all. 
Both McCartTny’s case and everything Duran 
had to say about it are printed in the 
transcript of the Tydings committee proceed- 
ing. Time had it. Time consulted it. 

In the middle of the fourth page of his 
affidavit, Duran says: “The facts concerning 
my brief assignment to the military mneutibe 
gence service [SIM] are as follows. * * 
General Miaja [one of the most “whe 
Spanish Loyalist generals} * * * told me 
that I had been appointed by the Minister 
of National Defense (Mr. Prieto) as head of 
the Madrid zone of the Military Intelligence 
Service.” So Duran himself agrees with 
McCartHy that he was in SIM. Yet Time 
said: “Duran, never a Red, was clearly and 
definitely anti-Communist.” 

But when the Duran case first came to light 
in 1947, Time had collected all available ma- 
terial on it. And in Time’s Washington 
bureau in 1951 somebody remembered the 
existence of this file. Some honest person in 
that bureau recognized the necessity of 
breaking traditional loyalty to his own organ- 
ization out of a greater loyalty to the welfare 
of his country. 

The Time file on Duran found its way to 
Senator McCargtuy. It showed that Time’s 
Washington bureau had in 1947 forwarded a 
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speech in Congress on Duran, in which it 
was announced that Duran, in spite of the 
disqualifying information received about 
him, was at that time an assistant in the 
State Department to Assistant Secretary of 
State Spruille Braden. The speech, Time's 
James Shepley had explained, was “based 
largely on material available in the files of 
United States investigatory agencies. The 
facts—i. e. dates, names, places—are correct 
insofar as Latin-American counter-intelli- 
gence agents have been able to confirm 
them * * * [Duran] has clung tena- 
ciously to his story of mistaken identity. 
Nevertheless, when the story of ‘the other 
Gustavo Duran’ began to circulate Wash- 
ington, he quietly got out of the State De- 
partment. DOS [Department of State] 
claims it was a year ago and somehow the 
record seems to have been falsified. Actually 
he left the payroll early this year.” 

The Times memo continues: “Some sources 
indicate that * * * he was a tested and 
‘live’ agent of the GPU * * * the file 
shows him * * * working on GPU or- 
ders. * * * He is reported to have been 
a leading light in pre-civil-war days in the 
Juventudes Comunistas y Socialistas (Com- 
munist and Socialist Youth movement) 
* * * a fast friend of Serrano Poncela, 
chief of the Communist-dominated Repub- 
lican political police. * * * He grew 
close to the Red brigade commanders Lis- 
ter and Modesto, who are supposed to have 
fought World War II as general officers of 
the Red army: * * * The last days of 
Col. Gustavo Duran, according to the file, 
were spent in the Red brigade headquarters 
at Tarancon. [He is] considered flatly to be 
[an] MVD secret agent.” 

This is a part of what Time had in its 
files when it stated that “Duran, never a 
Red, was clearly and definitely anti-Com- 
munist.” But it had more. It had this from 
Indalecio Prieto’s book, How and Why I Left 
the Ministry of National Defense: “Certain 
Russian technicians,” Prieto says in his 
memoir, “proposed to me that a service of 
military investigation should be created. 
This was the Spanish counterpart of the 
NKVD. * * * Regional chiefs of the SIM 
were designated and they proposed to me a 
certain Gustavo Duran for the Madrid zone. 
It was not concealed from me that the per- 
son proposed was a Communist. I knew 
this, but, in spite of it, he was appointed by 
me. * * * Duran, of his own accord and 
without the power to do so, appointed agents 
under his orders, which to the numbers of 
some hundreds were Communists and only 
four or five were Socialists.” 

But that is not all Time had in its files. 
It had the translation of a portion of a book 
written by a Spanish anarchist, J. Garcia 
Pradas. Writing of an attempted clean-out 
of Communist control of the Republican 
Spain, he says: “As to the Communist mili- 
tary commands * * * Ciutat, Duran, 
and others continued to stay on their posts 
7 * * ” And it had an extract from a 
book, Men of Loyal Spain, by two Spanish 
Communists—at least that’s what Time’s 
memo says. Lauding Duran for his physical 
beauty as well as for his artistic and intel- 
lectual gifts, the authors note his “distin- 
guished manners” and his “rare universal 
sense and understanding.” A conversation 
with Duran is reported at great length and 
Duran is quoted: “Everybody must serve the 
revolution as best he can * * * I pre- 
sented myself to my party, the Communist, 
to receive orders.” 

McCartTuy, Time said, “never answers crit- 
icism, just savagely attacks the critic.” Mc- 
CarTHY attacked. He wrote to Henry R. 
Luce, founder-editor of the Time-Life-For- 
tune magazines: 

“I would like to call your attention to a 
memorandum in the files of Time magazine 
* © © It goes much further and ascribes 


many more damaging things to Duran than 
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those discussed by me. © * * Your own 
files contradict your story on Duran in every 
oe. ew 

A week later, not having received any 
acknowledgment of his letter, much less the 
retraction and apology due him and other 
Time readers, McCarry wrote again. This 
time he quoted a prompt answer which Wil- 
liam Loeb, editor and publisher of the Man- 
chester Union, had received to his protest 
on the McCartny cover story. 

“Every word in Time’s story,” the editors 
of Time had written Editor Loeb, “was thor- 
oughly checked for accuracy of fact and in- 
terpretation. It is a policy that the Senator 
would do well to follow.” 

McCarTtHy warned the editors of Time: 
“Unless Time corrects the false statements 
on Duran and other deliberate distortions 
of the facts in that story within one week's 
time, I shall have no choice but to make 
public your complete file in this matter so 
that the public may be aware of the sinister 
dishonesty of your magazine in this typical 
case.” 

To this threat McCartruy received an im- 
mediate reply of sorts. Publisher James 
Linen tried to change the subject by claim- 
ing that McCartrny had not produced “any 
evidence that any of the statements in Time's 
story * * * were false or erroneous.” 
And as to the files, he warned: “What you 
claim to hold is confidential material * * * 
normally considered to be immune from 
pilfering. * * * Because I am sure that 
you will not quote the files in their entirety, 
I reserve only the privilege of carrying on 
the quotations as you make them public 
to restore them to their proper context and 
meaning.” 

Senator McCartuHy made the files public 
by inserting them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for November 14, 1951. Publisher 
Linen has yet to make good on his promise. 

The long-awaited reply from Editor in 
Chief Luce was hardly to the point. The 
inter-office memo, Luce said, “simply trans- 
mitted certain charges against Duran col- 
lected by United States Army Intelligence 
* * * there was not sufficient evidence to 
support the charge that Duran was a Com- 
munist agent.” He made no attempt to ex- 
plain how a lack of sufficient evidence to 
prove a charge McCarrny never made was 
transformed into proof that “Duran, never 
a Red, was clearly and definitely anti- 
Communist.” 

In the past, when Time was caught edi- 
torially in flagrante, it explained away the 
error by blaming the writers, proofreaders, 
or the pressure of an approaching deadline. 
But in the case of the Senator McCarrny 
cover story, Time compounded the deliberate 
error of its writer by even more deliberately 
reaffirming and defending it. The editors 
reason that the public’s memory is short— 
and that old sins are forgotten sins. But if 
the cancellations are any indication, it will 
be a long day before Time will be able to 
forget its shoddy effort to write off Senator 
Jor McCarTHy. 


Question of the Weck JZ 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tru- 
man is reported to be ready to sacrifice 
himself by seeking reelection to assure 
peace. What is that thing going on in 
Korea, Mr. Truman? 


The 10 Pillars of American Security 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years it has been indeed a privilege 
to me to be invited to contribute to the 
Reserve Officer magazine in connection 
with the annual issue devoted to celebra- 
tion of National Defense Week. 

This splendid magazine goes out each 
month to the men who serve as the offi- 
cer-leaders of America’s defense. 

I send to the desk the text of my 
article entitled “The 10 Pillars of Amer- 
ican Security” as published in the 
February 1952 issue of the Reserve Offi- 
cer. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe 10 PILLARS OF AMERICAN SECURITY 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 


What are the foundations upon which 
American security rests in 1952—the seventh 
year of the atomic age? 

At first glance, one would think that the 
basis for American security lies solely in such 
obvious military factors as the number of 
her long-range strategic bombers, her atom 
stockpile, the state of her guided-missile 
program. But while America's security does 
indeed depend basically on these military 
weapons, and on the industrial potential be- 
hind them, there are a great many other 
factors which loom to the fore in answering 
that crucial question. 

I know that you, as a Reserve officer, are 
deeply interested that there be the most 
complete, most accurate answers to it. Let 
us therefore try our hand now on this prob- 
lem. - 

As everyone will, I am sure, agree, our first 
and foremost pillar of security must, of 
course, consist of all the up-to-date military, 
naval, and aerial factors in American pre- 
paredness.° We know, for example, that our 
ability to deliver a maximum atomic, and 
yes, if necessary, hydrogen bomb punch in 
the event of enemy aggression constitutes 
the great single current deterrent to the 
threat of international communism across 
the face of the globe. This means in turn 
that we must have an expanded strategic 
Air Force to deliver such a punch. But we 
must not underemphasize the importance 
of our tactical air arm, such as we have un- 
fortunately done to date. It does mean that 
we must step up our program for construc- 
tion of atomic bombs and the hydrogen 
bomb. It means that there must be no delay 
in our guided-missile research program. It 
means further that we must concentrate on 
these and all other means of assuring Amer- 
ica’s invincible military superiority for the 
possible war of the future. 

But we must not become so infatuated with 
any one arm of the services that we weaken 
the other arms like the Infantry—the queen 
of battle, the Navy, the Merchant Marine, 


every 
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main divided and separated, they will be re!. 
atively weak and unable to defend them- 
selves against the terrible threat of Soviet 
aggression. That is why, as our country 
has been urging for several years, and as I for 
one have urged for a long, long time, the 
following steps must be taken: 

A. There must be an over-all Western 
European Army, including German divisions, 
plus Greek and Turkish forces. 

B. There must be political unification of 
free Europe. 

C. There must be economic unification of 
free Europe, based primarily on the amalga- 
mation of heavy industries like coal and 
steel, as proposed under the Schuman yan. 

D. There must be a constant effort to re- 
duce the historic frictions which have pre- 
vailed between these respective countries. 

So long as they continue “the feuding, 
fussing, and fighting” which has gone on in 
that unhappy continent for centuries, the 
Russians will continue to exploit those dif- 
ferences among them. We rejoice that tnere 
has been considerable progress made toward 
unity. A great many organizations are 
working toward that end, such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization, the Council of 
Europe, and the Assembly of Europe, as well 
as other formal and informal groups. Prog- 
ress in many instances, however, has been 
discouragingly slow; and that is why it is 
important that efforts be stepped up along 
these lines by the western allies—Britain 
and her continental neighbors. 

Let it be pointed out right now that in our 
dealings with our allies, we must display a 
firm realism. Far too often, allied nations 
have failed to fulfill their share of the global 
obligation against the Communist tide. I 
need hardly tell my readers that it is Ameri- 
can boys who have done most of the dying 
on the bloody ridges of Korea. I need hard- 
ly tell them that the Allied Nations’ other 
contributions to the Korean effort have been 
pitifully small. I need hardly reiterate that 
in Western Europe, France, England, and 
other countries have failed to live up to their 
defensive troop obligations. I am not crit- 
icizing these nations arbitrarily, because I 
realize that they have tremendous financial 
and other problems. The British problem in 
Malaya and Egypt, the French problem in 
Indo-China, and so forth, have all contrib- 
uted to their relative poor showing in Korea. 
Nevertheless, I would not be faithful to my 
responsibilities to the American people if I 
did not insist that our State Department and 
other Government officials be firm and realis- 
tic in their dealings with friendly govern- 
ments, just as we should be firm and realistic 
in dealing with the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states. 

8. Next, we must build up our own indus- 
trial potential so as to back up our fighting 
forces. This means that we must have suf- 
ficient factories and yards, well dispersed, for 
the construction of the tanks, planes, ships, 
guns, ammunition, and all the thousand and 
one other materials and supplies that are 

for the prosecution of modern war. 
I emphasize that we must have our installa- 
tions decentralized so that in the event of ex- 
pected enemy attack, we can roll with the 
blow and continue to supply our fighting 
forces. 

Now, on the home front, we would like to 
have both guns and butter, both Sabre-jets 
and washing machines. But with the sup- 
ply of critical materials running low, we are 
ready, willing and able to reduce drastically 
production of civilian luxuries in the interest 
of adequate defense. 

Production of the most modern weapons, 
replacement of obsolete material is a costly 
affair, but any alternative is suicidal. We 
must never be content with being on a par 
or even slightly ahead of Russian-made 

t. 

4. Next, we must have a strong civil-de- 

fense organization. Unfortunately, we can 








expect and predict an attack upon the Amer.- 
ican homeland itself as the first or one of the 
first actions of am enemy aggressor. If our 
civilian population panics, if our people do 
not know where to go in the event of attack, 
how to apply minimum precautions for their 
own defense, if our factories cease opera- 
tions, if vital roads are jammed with refugees, 
if hysteria sweeps the Nation, then we will 
be in a poor position indeed to prosecute the 
war effort. 

A survey has shown that in congested 
areas during working hours, in our 70 most 
heavily populated cities, there are around 
30,000,000 persons who would need shelter 
in the event of an A-bomb raid. At present, 
shelter is available for only around two 
million. With some modifications, shelter 
could be provided for fourteen millions. 
That leaves around 15,000,000 Americans for 
whom shelters would have to be built from 
scratch, if a decision is made to that effect. 

What an awesome challenge those statistics 
entail. 

5. We must have an adequate, efficient Re- 
serve force; and to have such a force, we 
must have a just Reserve system. We all 
recognize that America cannot hope to have 
and should not have a standing army com- 
mensurate in size with the Soviet and the 
satellite standing armies. American de- 
fense has always been built on the philosophy 
that we would not have a hard corps of 
trained officers and enlisted men who could 
spring to action in the event of enemy at- 
tack, who can and who could serve as the 
training cadre for millions of citizen-sol- 
diers who could be rushed into arms. 

We cannot, however, expect to have such a 
Reserve set-up if we continue to treat the 
reservists in the shoddy manner that we 
have in times past. Many of you are more 
familiar than I am with past inadequate 
compensation, inadequate pensions, arbi- 
trary system of call-ups, ofttimes poor as- 
signment and tardy promotion of officers and 
enlisted men, and other factors which have 
characterized the Reserve program. In par- 
ticular, the haphazard system of calling up 
men after the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict showed the tremendous number of 
flaws of that system. Those flaws must be 
eliminated once and for sll. A _ principal 
means of achieving this objective is by 
passage of the revised bill for reorganization 
of the civilian components of our Armed 
Forces which has already been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and which is now 
pending before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Prompt and favorable action 
on this legislation and amendments to per- 
fect whatever imperfections might now exist 
in it should constitute a high priority for the 
second session of the Eighty-second Con- 


gress. 

6. Another pillar of American security 
must be dynamic action against the Com- 
munist menace in our midst. An ever-in- 
creasing number of Americans is aware of the 
fact that there exists in our country a trained 
fifth column which is capable of commit- 
ting the most diabolic acts of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion, particularly if Amer- 
ica finds itself in an all-out war with the 
Soviet Union. This Communist minority 
must be dealt with, and dea't with fast, 
but in a thoroughly constitutional manner. 
This means that we must deport undesirable 
aliens who have no faith in the American 
system. It means that there must be the 
most careful and faithful administration of 
the present internal-security law on the 
statute books. 

7. Another pillar of security is fiscal sol- 
vency of the American system. Nicolai Lenin 
predicted that the American system would 
spend itself into bankruptcy. It remains to 
be seen whether Lenin’s grim prediction will 
come to pass. 

There are right now clear danger signs on 
the American horizon. There is a point be- 
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yond which the American people cannot be 
further taxed. There is a point beyond which 
the national debt cannot grow without the 
gravest fiscal consequences to the American 
dollar, to American savings deposits, bonds, 
stocks, life insurance, and other investments. 
To be sure, we can and must provide every 
necessary dollar for American preparedness 
and for arming of allied nations; but we 
must cut the cloth to fit the basic pattern 
of our fiscal needs. If America goes bank- 
rupt, if tremendous suffering is caused among 
the American people (particularly among 
elderly folks on pensions who cannot keep 
pace with the rising cost of living), then 
one of America’s pillars will have been shat- 
tered. 

8. Another basic pillar of American security 
is a concentration on first things first. If 
you analyze the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress to date, or for that matter, any other 
Congress in recent years, you would note the 
tremendous extent to which Congress often 
piddles away its time on completely inconse- 
quential issues. There are actually certain 
subjects which have no business being within 
the "ee smenaiog of the Federal Government 
at all. 

Remember, the basic responsibility of 
Uncle Sam is to provide for national de- 
fense. If Congress is going to worry about 
what happens to goats in the District of 
Columbia (to cite a recent specific bill), or 
about some similar matter which would bet- 
ter be handled by State and local author- 
ities, then Congress cannot possibly con- 
centrate its energies on problems of the 
atomic bomb and other defense priorities. 

So, the time is long overdue for Congress 
to analyze it: workload and get rid of cer- 
tain unnecessary elements therein. Con- 
gress is unfortunately the victim of its own 
overconscientiousness. It does not want to 
give up certain functions which it has tra- 
ditionally held. It recognizes that there 
has been a general erosion of the rights 
and prerogatives of the legislative branch 
of the Government, and it does not want 
to contribute further to that erosion proc- 
ess. Nevertheless, Congress must recognize 
that there is a danger in attempting to do 
too much, just as there is a danger of doing 
too little. 

9. Another pillar of American security 
must rest on the fundamental integrity of 
the American Government and the Amer- 
ican people. If we allow ourselves to be 
eaten away by the all-too-common immoral 
influences of our times, if we allow crime 
and corruption to cause further damage in 
the structure of Government, we will obvi- 
ously be destroying the foundations of our 
strength. 

The Kefauver crime committee investi- 
gations, the current investigations of RFC, 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Department of 
Justice, and other governmental agencies, 
all point to inner weakness on the Amer- 
ican home front. Of course, we should 
not exaggerate that weakness (because bas- 
ically it is still the exception rather than 
the rule). Thus, we must not lose faith 
in the American people, in the American 
heart, and the American backbone, but 
neither must we ignore these ailments which 
have arisen in certain segments of the body 
politic and body economic. 

We are all aware that many of the inves- 
tigations have exposed shady dealings by 
governmental personnel. Those who have 
abuseu their priv’leges of public office must 
therefore be strongly dealt with. But the 
guilt of these wrongdoers is not an exclusive 
guilt. On the contrary, any American who 
attempts to bribe or otherwise illegally in- 
fluence a public official, any American who 
contributes to a black market, any American 
who engages in some other act which vio- 
lates the spirit, and possibly the letter, of 
the law must look in his own mirror to see 
the person on whom he should start the 
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process of self-reform. There is an old Chi- 
nese saying that goes, “The world would be 
a lot cleaner if every man were to sweep in 
front of his own doorstep.” 

The question is, therefore, How can you 
and I cleanse our own temple? The temple 
of our own occupation, our owr labor union, 
our own business, yes, if need be, our own 
church? We must not overestimate the ex- 
tent to which the temple is unclean but 
neither must we ignore the basic realities of 
the problem. 

These, then, are various aspects of the 
Pillars of American security. Sum them up 
and you will perceive how the tenth pillar, 
Hometown, U. S. A., is inevitably the corner- 
stone of strength of 150,000,000 of us and of 
the hopes and aspirations of the free world. 

Hometown, U.-S. A., must be unified in 
spirit, strong in will, dynamic in action, 
bold in faith, productive in output, ready 
for any contingency. 

It is our basic pillar as it has always been 
in the history of this blessed free land. 


Universal ao Training 
forMen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 7 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the constituents whom I have the honor 
to represent are anxious te have definite 
answers to these questions relating to 
universal compulsory military training 
for male trainees: 


INTERROGATORY 


1. What would be the average annual num- 
ber of males called up for training? 

2. What would be the probable annual 
number of rejections? 

3. What would be the size of each annual 
class of trainees? 

4. Would standards of mental and physical 
requirements be as high as in the Regular 
Army and Navy Establishments, or would 
substandards for training be adopted? 

5. Would substandard trainees be trained 
for behind-the-lines tasks, such as cooking, 
kitchen police, hard labor, menial tasks, etc.? 

6. If so, what would be the moral and so- 
cial effect on substandard trainees? 

7. Would there be any color lines, or segre- 
gation into racial units? 

8. If so, what would be the social and 
moral effect on those so segregated? 

9. If not, what would be the social and 
moral effect on white trainees—especially 
from sections of the Nation in which color 
lines are traditionally observed? 

10. How many commissioned officers would 
be required as a standing class of instructors 
to train the males each year? 

11. How many noncommissioned officers 
would be required as a standing class of in- 
structors to train the males each year? 

12. How many privates would be required 
as a standing army to aid in training each 
annual class of male trainees? 

13. Would these permanent classes of 
commissioned and noncommissioned offi- 
cers give rise to a military caste in this 
country? 

14. Has compulsory military training or 
service in other countries given rise to such 
@ military caste? 

15. Would a military caste be dangerous to 
American free institutions and traditions? 

16. Would male trainees be taken from 
their schools for a year and sent away to 
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barracks or training areas distant from their 
homes? 

17. If male youths were withdrawn from 
their school work a year, what would be the 
effect on their school work and training? 

18. Would this service be compulsory mili- 
tary service or compulsory military training? 

19. Would this compulsory service violate 
constitutional provisions against involuntary 
servitude? 

20. What are the points of difference be- 
tween compulsory military service and com- 
pulsory military training? 

21. In either case would trainees receive 
training other than strictly military train- 
ing? 

22. Would trainees be subject to service 
with Regular troops abroad? 

23. Would trainees be subject to active 
military service in police regiments outside 
their own country? 

24. What pay would male trainees receive 
for their period of training? 

25. Should they be trained as a part of 
the National Guard under control of State 
governors, or as a part of the United States 
armed services under control of the Federal 
Government? 

26. What would be the period for which 
trainees would be liable to call for military 
service? 

27. What would be the effect of this lia- 
bility to call on the business and professions 
of the Nation? 

28. What would be the effect on American 
agriculture? 

29. What would be the period of training? 

30. Would a year’s training be adequate 
to train men for aviation, handling of in- 
tricate instruments, heavy weapons, high 
explosives, etc.? 

31. Would training courses closely simu- 
late actual modern battle conditions? 

82. If so, would such training tend to 
brutalize youth, break down moral inhibi- 
tions, and produce a “tough” generation? 

33. Would trainees be called back at later 
periods for refresher training? 

$4. If so, how often after the first train- 
ing period is ended? 

35. What effect would this have on busi- 
ness and the professions? 

36. What pensions or other benefits would 
those trainees injured in training receive? 
Would such benefits be comparable to bene- 
fits paid regular members of the armed 
services injured in battle? 

37. What would the cost of such a training 
program be to the Federal Government? 

38. If we are to have a durable peace, what 
would be the need for such compulsory mili- 
tary service? 

39. What nations, after this war is ended, 
would be our potential enemies of the 
future? 

40. If a durable peace is not in prospect, 
how could the United States have an ade- 
quate defense without such compulsory 
military service or training? 

41. If a durable peace is in prospect, would 
@ year’s training period be sufficient ade- 
quately to train American youth for war? 

42. Would the rapid advances in military 
machines, weapons, and munitions render 
such training rapidly obsolete unless trainees 
were frequently called back for refresher 
training? 

43. Will it be possible to achieve a peace 
so certain and lasting that the Nation would 
not need a national defense adequate to 
meet another sudden war? 

44. Will the United States be likely to 
have as much time in any future war to 
train an army and to prepare arms and 
supplies as we had in the first and present 
world wars? 

45. If not, then is compulsory military 
training imperative to our national defense? 

46. Would the Nation have to keep on hand 
sufficient arms and ammunition to service 


an army of trainees and all reservists at all 
times? 

47. If so, how large a stock of such arms 
and ammunition would be necessary? 

48. How rapidly would such arms and mu- 
nitions become obsolescent, or deteriorate 
to the point of uselessness or comparative 
uselessness? 

49. What probable burden of expense 
would this throw on the taxpayers? 

50. What other countries have had com- 
pulsory military service? 

51. What has been their experience with 
regard to the problems outlined in the fore- 
going questions? 

52. What would the effect of such a pro- 
gram be upon the trend of the Nation toward 
militarism? 


Enforcement o 


titrust Laws 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. MIKE W MANSFIELD AX ' 


OF MONTANA ) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a copy of the statement 
by Mr. George J. Burger, vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business before the Subcommittee on 
State, Justice, and Judiciary of the 
House tions Committee on 
February 18, 1952. 

Mr. Burger is nationally known for 
his interests in behalf of small business 
and is to be commended for the fight he 
has made in its behalf down through 
the years. 

His statement is well worth the con- 
sideration of the Members of Congress 
and I urge all to read it. As he so ably 
points out, American small business 
needs the protection the adequate en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws will give 


The policy and rule of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business is directed 
exciusively by the Nation-wide poll of our 
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noted that on July 14, 1947, in our appear- 
ance before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, we urged special attention to 
the antitrust laws and urged and recom- 
mended special appropriations be made for 
the enforcement of these laws. We asked 
this committee in their report to concur in 
our recommendations. 

Then again in our appearance before the 
platform committees of both the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions held 
in the city of Philadelphia, 1948, we urged 
these two national conventions to put in 
their platforms a strong plank for the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, and urged 
increased appropriations for the agencies en- 
trusted with the administration of the law. 

Then again on February 1, 1951, at the 
request of the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Economic Report, Mr. C. Wil- 
son Harder, the federation’s president, in 
his statement to the Senator, again urged 
similar consideration for the vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. Again on 
January 30, 1952, following upon a request 
from the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, he further urged 
similar action. 

Of course we in the federation and inde- 
pendent business and professional men 
throughout the Nation were amazed when 
we reviewed the testimony of the then As- 
sistant Attorney General, the Honorable 
Wendell Berge, when he told the Senate 
Civil Service Committee, February 13, 1947, 
that for 35 years the administrations had 
given merely lip service to the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. The federation has 
repeatedly appeared before congressional 
committees urging that these laws be 
strengthened. We have already appeared 
before the Appropriations Committees in pre- 
ceding Congresses, and urged adequate and 
needed moneys be given to these agencies 
so they can go out and do an effective job, 
wholly through the laws, to protect the free- 
enterprise system and independent business. 

On January 21, 1952, the Attorney General, 
the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, an- 
nounced that all United States attorneys are 
being instructed to establish special pro- 
cedure in their respective offices for the 
handling of complaints for violations of 
antitrust laws. He further stated “Each 
United States attorney's office will arrange 
for the receipt and expeditious handling of 
all complaints by persons who have knowl- 
—. ot the existence of antitrust viola- 


TE ane ieee ee weet Bo 
Department of Justice, through its Anti- 
trust Division, is probably one of the most 
helpful signs that real vigorous action is go- 
ing to take place in the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and with such action be- 
ginning in the local areas it is a move in 
the right direction and such action should 
have been instituted many, Many years ago. 
If such action had been put into effect the 
inroads of monopoly would have been con- 
siderably reduced, and more important, it 
would have been a stimulant to independent 
business both at the production and dis- 
tribution level, that these antitrust laws put 
on the statute books to protect the American 
public and the free-enterprise system meant 
more than the heretofore lip-service action. 

It would be nothing short of mockery to 
have this announced splendid action of 
January 21, 1952, end up as merely words, 
and this could happen if the Congress fails 
to give the necessary and needed funds to 
follow through on this important under- 
taking. 


Our Nation during the past decade or 
more has been most liberal in voting tre- 
mendous sums of money, all being paid for 
by the taxpayers of this Nation, to save the 
free-enterprise economy of many nations 
throughout the world. As one leading 
spokesman for a foreign nation has stated 
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$3,571,000; 1950, $3,864,938; 1951, $3,750,000; 
and 1952, $3,200,000, when one considers we 
are advised the latest available figures from 
Government bureaus disclose there are ap- 


when this 4,000,000 is divided into the ap- 
propriations which have been made over the 
years to the Antitrust Division in any given 
year, beginning with 1949 and ending with 
the fiscal year 1952, it boils down to the 
fact that the Congress is setting aside about 
$1 for each small-business establishment 
in our economy as necessary business insur- 
ance to protect them against inroads of 
monopoly and violations of the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, do you know of any insurance of any 
description that is placed as a protection, 
that is covered by such a measly rate—ap- 
proximately $1 a year per institution? It’s 
nothing short of a joke, and I am sure that 
members of this committee, when they realize 
this small sum of money which is appropri- 
ated to protect the free-enterprise system, 
will not wonder that we have had merely 
lip-service enforcement and that such con- 
dition will continue under those appropria- 
tions. Truthfully, using the common ex- 
pression that small-business men would 
make, and being a small-business man all my 
life, I would class these appropriations as 
“peanuts.” 

Let me conclude my remarks by urging this 
committee to make additional appropriations 
to the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, earmarking, if necessary, 
these funds to be used exclusively by the 
Department for no other purpose than to 
follow through on the special program which 
has been announced by the Attorney General, 
January 21, 1952, and I feel certain that 
when the news is spread throughout our 
free-enterprise system that the Department 
will have the necessary funds to follow 
through, and that they mean they will fol- 
low through, it will be one of the most 
electrifying actions to help small business 
that will have happened in the past quarter 
of a century. 

I urge the special consideration of the 
committee to this plea, wholly in the interest 
of protecting independent business of this 
Nation. 

Thank you for the opportunity given to 
me to appear. 


UMT Has Little Relation to Military 
Reality in Atom Age 
44 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of February 14, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military analyst for that 
newspaper holds that the universal mili- 
tary training legislation, soon to be con- 
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sidered by Congress, has little relation 
to military reality in the atomic age and 
that it has dangerous social and political 
implications. Under permission to ex- 


tend my remarks, I include Mr. Baldwin's 
article: 


THE UMT Issue—Two CuRRENT MEASURES 
HEtp To Have Litriz RELATION TO MILITARY 
REALITY IN ATOM AGE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Universal military training—one of the 
most controversial and least understood 
measures in our recent military history—was 
once again the subject of discussion last 
week by both House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees. 

The House committee completed its con- 
sideration of a bill intended to initiate UMT 
in the near future, and the Senate commit- 
tee started hearings on the same subject. 

The bill, as reported out by the House 
committee, and the measure that is likely 
to be reported out by the Senate committee 
have little relation to military reality in the 
atomic age. 

The proposed legislation, on which the 
House may vote this month, has dangerous 
social and political implications. But above 
all, its military features will inevitably com- 
plicate tremendously the already muddled 
military manpower situation of the Nation 
and will be, if put into effect soon, a positive 
deterrent, rather than a help, to military 
readiness. 

The implementing legislation, now under 
discussion, comes as a sequel to congres- 
sional approval last year of the principle of 
universal military training. But the legisla- 
tion that Congress approved last year was a 
far call, indeed, from the universal military 
service legislation that was recommended to 
the Pentagon by the late Robert P. Patter- 
son, one-time Secretary of War, and by 
others, 

PENTAGON PLAN ALTERED 


The Pentagon program as presented to 
Congress was confusing and inept but Con- 
gress last year further distorted and emascu- 
lated it so that the law as passed was a 
hybrid of very doubtful military utility. 

The late Mr. Patterson, a man of great 
integrity and tenacity of purpose, saw this 
clearly and expressed his feeling about the 
basic UMT law, which Congress is now try- 
ing to implement, in strong terms last sum- 
mer, more than 6 months before his untimely 
death in an Elizabeth, N. J., plane crash. 

Mr. Patterson had almost a Cromwellian 
puritanism about him and was persistent in 
his views; he had differed sharply with this 
writer in the past about the principle of 
universal military training. Hence a letter 
he sent this writer pointing up the weak 
spots of UMT, as approved by Congress last 
year, came with all the more force. 

Under date of last June 4, Mr. Patterson, 
commenting on an article by this author, 
wrote that “for a year now it has seemed 
plain to me that the time had come when 
the Armed Forces should be strengthened 
by universal service of all young men at 
18, to serve 2 years, going directly to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force.” 

“An undertaking of this kind,” he added, 
“would supply the needed power, would do 
away with the necessity of taking men in 
the older age brackets who had already found 
productive work and had assumed family 
responsibilities and would avoid the harsh 
inequalities and demoralizing conditions 
brought about by present procedures in se- 
lective service. 

“(But) the provisions of the bill were 
watered down * * * so that the final 
product amounts to almost nothing. 

“UMT * * * is of dubious value now. 
If put into operation it will not provide mili- 
tary strength but will actually reduce it by 
reason of the assignment of a large number 
of the professional military to handle the 
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training program. The plan ts also unfor- 
tunate in that it will inevitably lead to cod- 
dling, the exact opposite of what is needed. 

“I had hoped that this country had learned 
the folly of half-hearted military policies, 
such as short enlistments even in time of 
war, raising raw regiments when seasoned 
regiments were falling to pieces and many 
others; but it seems that we do not always 
learn by experience.” 

Mr. Patterson’s main point was the logical 
one that what was needed now was a com- 
pulsory requirement that every youngster 
serve 2 years, anywhere in the world, in the 
Regular Army, Navy, or Air Force. He fully 
endorsed the principle of Universal Military 
Training for all boys (even in peacetime, and 
this is where the writer disagreed with him), 
but believed that present world conditions 
made a requirement for 2 years of service 
mandatory. 

Other authorities disagreed with Mr. Pat- 
terson in his criticism of the present basic 
UMT legislation, not because it was the leg- 
islation they wanted and not because they 
felt it was ideal legislation, but solely on the 
basis that half a loaf was better than none. 


Senior Citizens Should Be Permitted To 
Augment Pensions by Part-Time Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA XK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have sent 
the following letter to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee asking 
for hearings on H. R. 5817, which would 
permit our old-age pensioners to aug- 
ment their meager pensions by part- 
time employment: 


50 


FPesrvary 19, 1952. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHtTon, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I respectfully re- 
quest that the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives con- 
duct hearings on my bill, H. R. 5817, to 
the end that it may receive early considera- 
tion by the Congress. In brief, the bill would 
allow recipients of public assistance to keep 
either two-thirds or $50, whichever is greater, 
of the income they receive in any month 
without having it deducted from their as- 
sistance payment. 

In my opinion, it is good economy, good 
sense, and good government to allow those 
assistance recipients who can work to sup- 
plement their meager allowance—which 
average less than $50 a month—without 
penalizing them through the strict need de- 
termination clause which is part of present 
law. This clause, as it is interpreted by 
most State welfare agencies, requires that 
every dollar earned by a welfare recipient 
must be reported, to be deducted from the 
pitiful payments they receive each month. 

You will remember that this principle was 
written into the social-security law during 
the depression days of 1935. I submit that 
it is time to test it against the facts of the 
present. Today in this country some 
5,000,000 Americans are living on assistance 
payments because age, misfortune, or illness 
have exhausted their resources. And, as you 
know, assistance agencies are charged with 
making sure that those resources are sub- 
stantially exhausted before any assistance 
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payment can be made. Having made cer- 
tain that the need is genuine, how is it met? 
In December 1951 the average monthly pay- 
ment for old-age assistance for the United 
States was $44.54, the average for aid to de- 
pendent children was $21.98 per recipient; 
the average for aid to the blind was $48.07, 
and the average for the permanently and 
totally disabled was $4645. How people 
can manage to exist for a month on around 
€45 is a question I cannot answer. If they 
can supplement these payments by small 
earnings outside I believe they should be 
allowed to do so without penalty. 

The second fact of our times which calls 
for such legislation arises from the increase 
in the cost of living which works special 
hardship on pensioners. Today’s dollar is 
worth only 53 cents as compared with 1939's 
dollar, which means that it buys only half 
as much. Most of us have been able to hold 
our own because income and wages have 
more than doubled during this period. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the income of most 
Americans increased by 160 percent, but the 
proportionate rise in public assistance ex- 
penditures represented less than half of 
that amount. Today 4 out of 5 States 
are using a smaller proportion of total in- 
come payments to meet need under their 
assistance programs than they did in 1940, 
My bill would make it possible for recipients 
of assistance to earn at least enough to 
make up the difference, if they are able to 
do so. 

In the third place, in a period of manpower 
shortage, it would seem to be the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to use all means in 
its power to encourage participation in the 
labor force. One way would be to remove 
the penalty in our social-security law against 
such participation. We learned during 
World War II what the aged worker could 
contribute. Men and women 55 and over 
constituted nearly one-fifth of the labor 
force which kept our American economy go- 
ing in 1944 at the height of the war man- 
power shortage. Today over one-third of 
the population aged 65 and over is made up 
of wage earners or the wives of wage earners. 

The above facts suggest the answer to one 
of the major misconceptions which has ex- 
isted with regard to recipients of public 
assistance: namely, that they could get off 
the relief rolls if they wanted to work. How 
can there be doubt as to the choice any 
American would make as between an assist- 
ance payment of $45 a month and a good 
job? Certainly most of the people who are 
able to perform full-time jJobs—and who 
can get them—are at work. Nine-tenths of 
all persons on assistance rolls are at least 65 
years of age, or under 18, or blind, or totally 
disabled. This is the answer to the charge 
that an easement in the need test such as is 
proposed in H. R. 5817, would represent a 
raid on the Treasury. Far too many recip- 
fents of public assistance would not be able 
to take advantage of the easement, because 
they cannot work. 

Another essential point here is that the 
great majority of persons now on public- 
assistance rolls would not be considered for 
a full-time job under present hiring prac- 
tices. It is a paradox of our times that, 
while medical progress has added 20 years to 
the life expectancy of American men since 
1900, they have not usually been allowed to 
stay in productive employment as long as 
their more sickly grandfather could. 

But for some of them, and especially 
those who are unable to handle a full-time 
job but could do part-time or seasonal work, 
such an easement would not only be a means 
of encouraging outside work up to the limit 
of their abilities, but it would also yield a 
substantial block of increased man-hours. 
Part-time work becomes increasingly im- 
portant during this period of emergency. 
The part-time jobs which could be per- 


formed by otherwise unemployable persons 
can, moreover, release full-time workers who 
can be drawn into more essential jobs, with- 
out disrupting the business and social serv- 
ices which the modern community requires. 

Employers, too, are finding that certain 
types of jobs lend themselves to such 
time participation. In a recent survey of 
establishments in 10 cities, over two-thirds 
of the employers interviewed definitely ap- 
proved of the practice of employing part- 
time workers. Also to the point is the fact 
that private pension plans, which frequent- 
ly discriminate against the employment of 
the aged on a full-time basis, are less likely 
to cover hourly employees, thus encouraging 
the employment of part-time workers. 
Under present law, our senior citizens hesi- 
tate before taking part-time or casual jobs 
because of the lengthy reinvestigation which 
must take place each time it is necessary— 
through illness or lay-off—for them to return 
to the relief rolls. 

These are some of the points which could 
be explored in hearings on H. R. 5817. I 
urge your earnest consideration of this 
measure which, without major revision of 
the social-security law, could so quickly and 
so effectively bring the ceiling on indigence 
up to present standards of living, and at the 
same time give to the Nation some of the 
man-hours which are so vital to our defense 
effort. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 


Women’s Investment in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH S| 


OF KANSAS S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit herewith an address given by 
Catherine Curtis, president of Women 
Investors Research Insiitute, Inc., of 
Washington, D.C. This speech was de- 
livered before the annual convention of 
the Kansas Women’s Republican Club at 
Topeka, Kans., on January 28, 1952. 

Madame President, honored guests and 
women of Kansas, it gives me great pleasure 
to be in your State today and to have the op- 
portunity to talk to you, particularly as you 
have given me the subject Women’s Invest- 
ment in America. 

The average person thinks of an invest- 
ment only as a financial transaction where 
one puts money into a business, buys insur- 
ance or annuities, purchases stocks, bonds, 
real estate, farm land, and so forth. 

But your investment in America is far 
greater than a mere financial or money trans- 
action. Your most valuable investment in 
America is in our Constitution—our Govern- 
ment charter—and the form of government 
and the type of economy which it established. 

Every citizen of this country, whether by 
birth or by legal acceptance, is a stockholder 
in that charter. And the money that your 
grandparents, your families, and you have 
made in this country—the treasure that has 
been accumulated—is the direct result of the 
principles set forth in that charter. 

That charter, which created our republi- 
can form of government, is the foundation 
upon which American agriculture, industry, 
and commerce has been built. None can 
deny that divine guidance charted that doc- 
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ument or that spiritual values and Christian 
principles were a part of its very fabric. 

Generations of work, toil, and thrift, com- 
bined with the desire to profit, to compete, 
and expand our free economy provided the 
“fat of our forefathers” which, at the pres- 
ent time is being rendered down so alarm- 
ingly. 

Civilization in Europe was developed 
through force. This led to wars, with mili- 
tary regimentation and state supremacy, 
where the soldier was the very foundation 
of the European economic system. 

Our forefathers and mothers were born 
into European military capitalism. From 
childhood they knew the suffering, the heart- 
aches, and the depression it caused. They 
knew, too, the ultimate result was annihila- 
tion. 

Is it any wonder they fled the Old World 
and its militarized regimentation and gov- 
ernment oppression and came to the New 
World to establish a land of liberty and in- 
dividual opportunity where the individual 
wou.d be supreme and Government would 
be the servant of the people? 

In the Old World, the soldier was the 
foundation of that economic system and the 
symbol of collectivism. 

In new free America, the woman and her 
home became the foundation of our eco- 
nomic system and the symbof of our indi- 
vidualism. 

In other words, the Old World lived and 
declined under a system of military capital- 
ism. Free America grew and prospered under 
our system of industrial capitalism, devel- 
oped originally through an agricultural and 
home economy. 

This country was established and pros- 
pered as an industrial economy, not as a 
military economy. 

We created tremendous wealth while we 
produced for the ever-growing demands of 
our continually expanding home, agricul- 
tural, and industrial life. 

This country made its way on its own; its 
people mace their way on their own; our 
businesses were built and prospered on their 
own, not on Government contracts and sub- 
sidies. 

We progressed with industrial capitalism 
until about 1915 when our industrial ma- 
chine was partially diverted to producing 
wealth-destroying goods and services for an- 
other European war. 

We became directly involved in that war, 
invested billions of American dollars in the 
production of wealth-destroying goods and 
services, and Europe’s war became World War 
I—“the war to end all wars,” we were told. 

In 1913, we passed the Federal income-tax 
amendment to our Constitution. I call to 
your attention that the 1914 European war 
did not get under way until after our Fed- 
eral Government—through the income-tax 
amendment—had been given limitless power 
to tax our people, to raise unlimited amounts 
of money for Federal Government spend- 
ing. 

In 1915, our national debt was about $1,- 
000,000,000. 

By 1920, it had ped to more 
than $24,000,000,000—with 120,000 American 
youths killed and nearly 235,000 wounded. 
A sizable price tax for that victory. 

We then reverted to business endeavor; 
developed new industries which created new 
jobs and new wealth; paid increasing taxes 
and, in spite of Government interference in 
and competition with private enterprise, we 
once more began to prosper. 

But in 1939, we were again propagandized 
into diverting our industrial economy to 
provide products for Europe’s military econ- 
omy. 

Up until that period, the American wom- 
an’s life and future was rooted in her home, 
in her family’s business, the success and 
well-being of her husband and the future 








success of her children in our free-business 
America. 


Her first interest and loyalty was to her 
family and home, to her community and 
to our glorious country- -these United States 
of America. 

Those were her most priceless invest- 
ments in America. 

But, in addition, she was acquiring pow- 
erful financial interests. Her savings first 
bought Liberty bonds for World WarlI. Fol- 
lowing that, she invested more of her capital 
in the shares of American corporations in 
such important industries as public utilities, 
motors, railroads, and so forth, that our in- 
dustry might expand and create more jobs 
and more wealth. 

By 1940, because of economic conditions 
and the withdrawal of manpower from in- 
dustry for military and Government pur- 
poses, she was forced to leave the home and 
take up jobs in factory and field. Asa result 
of this trend, her investment in her home 
decreased and her stake in military con- 
tracts and Government policies greatly in- 
creased 


World War II started with our national 
debt at about $43,000,000,000. At the end 
of the shooting phase of that war, our na- 
tional debt had risen to more than $258,- 
000,000,000, plus more than 225,000 American 
youths killed and more than 571,000 
wounded. 

That was the price tag for our second 
venture into Europe’s military capitalism. 

During this period, our form of govern- 
ment was undergoing a serious and impor- 
tant change. Tremendous tax funds, as a 
result of the Federal income tax amend- 
ment, poured into the Federal Treasury. 
Foreign countries spent millions of Ameri- 
can dollars in propaganda to impose Old 
World policies and programs on our people. 

Europe’s problems and the well-being of 
its people supplanted interest in our own 
domestic policy and the well-being of our 
own people. European socialistic ideas 
were given preference over American con- 
stitutional processes. 

Our State Department, originally set up 
to protect the interests of Americans in 
foreign countries, became a more important 
part of Government than the Congress, in- 
terested primarily in the well-being and 
standard of living of foreign countries, no 
matter what the cost in money and prestige 
to our own people. 

At the end of the shooting phase of World 
War II, we were never allowed to withdraw 
from the Old World military economy. 

Step by step, through the United Nations 
and its UNRRA, the Marshall plan, the eco- 
nomic cooperation program, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, and the point 4 program, we 
have been tied closer and closer to Old 
World military capitalism with its unending 
intrigue and secret deals. 

And through it all, the State Department 
has continued to rise in power until today 
it is the dominating factor not only in our 
Government, but in our very lives and per- 
sonal safety. 

It must be recognized that our national- 
defense program is planned to support the 
policies and programs of the State Depart- 
ment. In view of this, the State Department 
has become so powerful that today a major- 
ity of the appropriations of Congress are 

or indirectly spent to support the 
policies and programs of this one Depart- 
ment. 

In 1950, about 50 percent of our $42,500,- 
000,000 budget was for the direct and indi: 
rect support of the State Department pro- 
grams and policies. 

This was a cost of $142 to every man, 
woman, and child in this country, or $497 


family. 
In 1951, about 66 percent of our $71,000,- 
000,000 budget was for support of State De- 
partment programs and policies. 
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That was a cost of $313 for every indi- 
vidual in this country, or $1,095 per family. 

By 1952, if Congress approves the budget 
Mr. Truman recently sent to Capitol Hill, 
72.6 percent of that proposed $85,500,000,000 
budget will be spent in support of State De- 
partment pregrams and policies. 

This means that for the coming year the 
cost to each individual in this country will 
be $412 to support State Department pro- 
grams and policies, or $1,445 for each family. 

In 1940, before we embarked upon this 
State Department domination, our per- 
capita share of the national debt was $325.59, 
or $1,139 per family. 

Today, the per-capita debt is $1,733, or 
$6,065 for each family. 

If Mr. Truman's budget and programs are 
approved by Congress, the per capita debt 
by 1953 will be $1,833 or $6,415 per family. 

It should be clearly recognized that the 
State Department not only formulates and 
controls our foreign policy, but dictates our 
national defense activities and programs. 

We have had glaring evidence of this in 
the Korean and Asian situations, whether 
Korea is classed as war No. III or only a police 
action handled by United Nations forces. 

Whatever classification you wish to put on 
it, it is costing this country better than 
$8,000,000,000 a year and has already built a 
casualty list of more than 100,000 American 
youths killed, wounded, and captured by the 
North Korean and Chinese Communists. 

Like it or not, this octopus State Depart- 
ment is the dominating department in Gov- 
ernment today and the controlling influence 
in our daily lives. 

How did it get that way? 

While the suave and gracious doctors of 
the State Department are rendering down 
the “fat of our forefathers” from our econ- 
omy, they have, for many years, been feeding 
us pink propaganda sleeping pills, the easier 
to liquidate us, my dears. 

Many women’s clubs of this country have 
been used as a perfect transmission belt for 
the propagandizing of alien ideologies and 


rograms. 

The State Department supplies speakers, it 
entertains your club leaders, supplies your 
clubs with tons of printed literature and 
will even arrange foreign trips for your club 
officers. You may think all this is done free 
of charge. But you pay for it in taxes and 
the “fat of your forefathers.” 

Another priceless investment women have 
in America is in our mass production ma- 
chine. It is our greatest secret weapon; it is 
our greatest national defense. 

As long as we have it, and no other country 
can match it, it is our front-line defense. 

Cripple it, give it away, dispose of it in one 
way or another, and our front-line defense is 
no more. 

Now, it has been made a crime to give away 
the secrets of our atom bomb and weapons, 
It is a known fact that certain foreign coun- 
tries are working feverishly to steal those 
secrets and perfect what they have already 
stolen. 

But it is not a crime to give away the 
secrets of our mass-production system. In 
fact, Congress, withoutfrealizing it, in voting 
legislation approving Mr. Truman's point 4 
program, has legalized the giving away of our 
mass-production know-how to the entire 
world. ; 

For, under the point 4 program, we intend 
to provide the world with the human know- 
how, the technicians and the technical 
equipment, and to pay for it all with tax- 
payers’ money. 

If and when atomic power is developed to 
drive the wheels of industry (and England 
is making rapid strides along this line), for- 
eign countries will have up-to-date, modern 
machine equipment, cheap labor, cheap 
atomic power, and a mass-production system 
that can well outsell us throughout the 
world, 
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Already, we are getting word from certain 
countries as to the improved health of their 
industrial and farm life. 

Since July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1951, the 
United States has given more than $32,000,- 
000,000 to 59 foreign countries. As a result 
of these gifts of our taxpayers’ money, Euro- 
pean industrial capacity today is nearly 50 
percent greater than it was in 1939 before 
World War II started. 

Many European industries are facing labor 
shortages, while there were 1,616,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States as of October 
1951 and our unemployment rolls are rapidly 
mounting. 

Profits for European manufacturers are 
going up, but the 1951 third-quarter sales 
and profits for many manufacturers in the 
United States are down, even public utilities 
third-quarter earnings for 1951 were down. 

Due to the heavy taxes voted by Congress 
last year, profits for all lines, including utili- 
ties, are expected to drop lower in 1952 in 
this country, while European manufacturers 
expect their profits to climb in 1952. 

Agricultural production in Europe is at an 
all-time high and the people are enjoying a 
standard of living substantially higher than 
before World War II. 

Many European countries, as a result of 
American taxpayers’ bounty, are already ex- 
porting agricultural products to world 
markets previously supplied by American 
farmers. 

And in this connection I learned from a 
Democratic Member of Congress who re- 
cently returned from a European trip that 
three foreign countries informed him they 
are looking to the United States to buy up 
their farm surpluses. Their attitude is: We 
buy up our own farm surpluses, so why 
shouldn’t we also buy theirs? 

I wonder what those who now support this 
program will think when time brings us to 
the point where, because of the surrender of 
our industrial secrets, automobiles, pro- 
duced with Detroit-made machinery in 
Africa, with labor paid approximately 30 
cents a day in American money, begin to 
flood our domestic markets and liquidate 
the jobs of American labor, in addition to 
bankrupting countless business enterprises. 

An importent part of the point 4 program 
also will be the availability of American sol- 
diers to fight for and maintain socialist gov- 
ernments in these foreign countries. 

We are producing those soldiers through 
our peacetime draft. But now we are asked 
to substitute for this peacetime emergency 
draft universal military training, a system 
used in the Old World for many generations 
without ever proving a preventative for war. 

The UMT program before Congress will 
empower the Government, with or without 
an emergency, to compel every youth to 
serve at least 6 months in some military 
unit and then be subject to call for approxi- 
mately seven and one-half more years active 
service for duty anywhere in the world on 
the decision of the Commander in Chief. 

No boy will know when he may be cailed 
to active duty, but he will know that between 
the ages of 18 and 25 he will be at the peck 
and call of the Military and State Depart- 
ments. If such a program does not make 
him the property of the State, it surely gives 
the State an 8-year first mortgage on his life 
and activities at a most important period in 
his life. 

It is recognized, under existing circum- 
stances and our present foreign policy, that 
our youth need knowledge and experience 
in the field of military activity. But are 
there no other ways and means by which 
this could be acquired rather than through 
provisions of the UMT proposal now before 
Congress? Is there no American way to pro- 
vide this other than to return to the age-old 
European compulsory military training sys- 
tem? 
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Will adoption of such a system here kalt 
the threat of war in Europe and elsewhere 
in the world? At least, it has not short- 
ened Europe's wars in the past, according to 
Winston Churchill. In his World War I 
memoirs, he stated negotiations to end that 
European war were well advanced when we 
entered it in April 1917. He contended our 
entry into the war prolonged it, increased its 
cost in men and money and, therefore, we 
should bear its entire cost at least from 
April 1917 to its end. And, in view of the 
billions of dollars in World War I debts still 
owed us, it would appear we did pay that 
bill. 

It may well be that some other European 
statesman, in his World War II memoirs, will 
claim we are responsible for prolonging that 
war and therefore, responsible for its in- 
creased cost. It was generally known in 
Washington in the early spring of 1940 that 
peace negotiations then were under way in 
Europe, but that those negotiations termi- 
nated shortly after we adopted our first 
peacetime draft in the fall of 1940. 

However, if the proposed UMT program is 
adopted, will it not affect the incentive of our 
youth? Will it not take from industry young 
and ambitious employees and indoctrinate 
them with the European military ideology at 
a time of life when they are most impres- 
sionable? 

This program cannot inspire in a lad’s con- 
sciousness a desire to establish a profession, 
a business, or a home. It does not inspire 
him to own property, to accumulate treasure, 
to be come a husband and a father. 

Rather, his thoughts and energies are 
directed toward a career and education to 
be proficient in the art of killing human be- 
ings and in the art of destroying property. 

Where formerly his parents played a major 
part in his selection of a profession, a busi- 
ness or @ job, his career, as planned under 
UMT, will be dictated by some one in Wash- 
ington whose thinking is not beamed to 
American business life, but to military regi- 
mentation, suppression of initiative and 
supremacy of the state. 

In addition to the many investments we 
women have in America, do not we also have 
a tremendous investment in the future of 
the young men of this country? 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
statistics would indicate that investment also 
is being devalued. For, in 1940, there were 
1,000,000 more men than women in this 
country. In 1950, there were 1,500,000 more 
women than men and the estimate for 1960 
is there will be 2,500,000 more women than 
men in this country. 

It just seems to me that our American 
women are travelling the same road today 
that has been travelled by European women 
under its military capitalistic system and 
that the flower of American youth will be 
scattered to the four corners of the earth. 

Within recent years, great nations have 
fallen as a result of military capitalism. 
Japan fell because of her control by a mili- 
tary party. And after that country had suf- 
fered a bitter defeat, its bankrupt and dis- 
illusioned people were revitalized as a nation 
only through the understanding and Chris- 
tian program of a great American general, 
Douglas MacArthur. 

In the short time I have been with you 
today, I have tried to sketch briefly the dif- 
ference between that which made this coun- 
try great and strong and the program under 
which we now are operating, the principles 
of government of Washington as compared 
with the principles of government now in 
Washington. 

You women are a vital part of this over- 
all program. Your investment in our 
American heritage and character and our 
American industrial capitalism is a tremen- 
dous one. 


They are seeking to make of you a master 
transmission belt to accept and promote 
programs that will change you from the 
world’s greatest capitalist to the world’s 
greatest pauper. 

Women are given important positions in 
many high places today to make these pro- 
grams more acceptable to you. For example, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg has been placed in a 
high policy-making job—that of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in Charge of Manpower. 
Under her direction will be the future of 
the youth of America. And it is her job to 
get you to accept this program. 

Many of you women are stockholders in 
American corporations. Others are owners 
of farm lands. If the management of a cor- 
poration, in which you owned stock, squan- 
dered stockholders’ funds—used those funds 
to finance competitor companies—even gave 
competitor companies the business secrets 
and patents of great value belonging to your 
company—what would you do to the man- 
agement of that corporation once you had 
fairly and carefully investigated the facts 
and situations? 

You know what you would do in that case. 

As citizens and taxpayers, you are in- 
vestors in the biggest business in the world, 
your government, these United States of 
America. 

As owners of stocks, bonds, farms and real 
estate, as investors in your own job or your 
husband's jobs or in your home; as investors 
in the future of your children; as benefici- 
aries of insurance policies and annuities, 
let me say that the equities in all of these 
assets which you have are valuable just as 
long es your government is solvent, because 
those equities have been built upon the 
foundation of our constitutional Republic, 
our private enterprise system and the value 
and integrity of our dollar. 

If we continue to pour forth unending 
billions of dollars through all of this far- 
flung world endeavor, including the United 
Nations, reciprocal trade program, Marshall 
plan, ECA, point 4, UMT, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and eventually a world 
government for alleged peace and security, 
together with the continuing Government 
waste and corruption, it will, in my personal 
and considered opinion, result in the liqui- 
dation of your country’s solvency, its sover- 
eignty, and your own individual investments 
in America, whatever they may be. 


“Where is the man who has the power and 


To stem the torrent of a woman’s will? 

For if she will, she will, you may depend 
on't; 

And if she won't, she won't; so there’s an 
end on’t.” 


Our Seaward Protective Belt Jeopardized 
by “Tidelands Grab” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
editorial from the February 17, 1952, is- 
sue of the Los Angeles Examiner, one of 
the leading newspapers of the Hearst 
group: 

More Om, on Berrer Derense? 

In its greedy haste to take over Califor- 

nia’s tidelands, the Federal Government is 


tg 
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making it possible for foreign vessels and 
aircraft to operate in deep “high seas” pock- 
ets in American coastal harbors. 

At Los Angeles Harbor, for instance, where 
the United States Fleet is based, and in the 
stretch of water between San Pedro and the 
Channel Islands, “pockets” of what is tech- 
nically high seas would be free for foreign 
war craft to operate—with impunity and 
ae entirely within international 
aw. 

The Government’s case rests on the nar- 
rowest possible definition of inland waters, 
so narrow as to define away all inland coastal 
waters. 

Normally, between inland waters and the 
high seas 3 miles off le the “marginal 
waters” or tidelands, which the Government 
wants to exploit for their oil-bearing de- 
posits. 

Thus, by keeping inland waters as close to 
shore as possible, the Government brings 
closer to shore the 3-mile limit beyond which 
the sea and the air above it are open to the 
unrestricted use of any nation. 

And, by thus bringing the ocean frontier as 
close as possible by narrowing the inland 
waters, the Government places within easy 
observation, by foreign craft, the defense in- 
oe in American bays, ports, and har- 


A joint resolution introduced in Congress 
by Representative Yorry, of Los Angeles, 
points out, however, that the Government’s 
idea of what are inland waters is not ade- 
quate for defense nor demanded by inter- 
national law. 

It was so decided by the International 
Court of Justice in the case of Great Britain 
against Norway. 

The Norwegians claimed that their true 
frontier was 3 miles beyond what they con- 
sidered their inland waters, and the court 
agreed. 

America, however, has not been as jealous 
of its rights nor as zealous in maintaining 
them as the Norwegians. 

On the contrary, the American Govern- 
ment is willing to surrender large areas of 
sea and air to which it is entitled and which 
it should control for the country’s safety, 
merely to get a cut of California’s oil. 

Certainly the time is at hand, and the 
need urgent, to place our ocean frontier 
where it should be to insure safety. 

The State Department has consistently 
neglected the matter. 

The Justice Department has ignored it in 
pushing the Government’s tideland case. 

Congress should pass Representative 
Yorry’s resolution. A wide belt of protec- 
tive ocean is more to the national interest 
than any amount of oil the Government 
hopes to draw out of California's tidelands. 


Lincoln, the American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 3 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the splendid editorial tribute to 
that great patriot and President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 12 issue of the newspaper, the Bos- 
ton Post. 








The editorial follows: 
LINCOLN, THE AMERICAN 


It is entirely fitting to wonder on this 
one hundred and forty-third birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, who strove in patience and 
sorrow for the preservation of the Union, 
what his thoughts would be in this crisis 
in the life of a Nation for which he laid down 
his life. 

He was a partisan in the political life of his 
day, expressing his strong feelings in home- 
ly words which today have such penetrating 
meaning that they are graven in many a 
marble monument. He was a party man in 
politics, dedicating all that remained of his 
life to the advancement of the ideals of the 
Republican Party. His party meant to him 
a dedicated struggle against disunion, a fight 
to prevent the States from splitting apart 
and going their separate ways. By the 
strange chance of history he became the 
patron saint of the Republican Party erected 
in these parlous days as a sort of totem or 
household god whose virtues could be made 
to cover all deviations from the course of 
the true faith, all the sins of expediency. 

Those who truly revere Lincoln as a great 
American look beyond his party affiliation, 
beyond the give and take of today’s political 
skulduggery, beyond the mean little thoughts 
of ambitious men who would wave the shroud 
of Lincoln as a guerdon of their partisan- 
ship, to the majestic calm and understanding 
of the immensely tall and deeply introspec- 
tive man who had triumphed over bankrupt- 
cy, obscurity, and insularity to become one of 
the world’s great thinkers. 

Phrases he uttered come echoing across 
the years to encourage and inspire us today. 
He would be thinking today, as the Soviet 
Union threatens the free world, that this 
world cannot survive half slave and half 
free. He would be mourning over the graves 
of Americans who died in Korea and saying, 
“The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add ordetract. * * * Itis 
for us the living rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that government 


his ghost in an atmosphere of mawkish, sen- 
timentality, but to recall his words and thun- 
der them across the continents as an inspira- 


of the fettered wretch on a Southern planta- 
tion would be a triumph of the enduring 
quality of his thinking. Lincoln, the Amer- 
ican, the voice of freedom. 
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The Brotherhood of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


or \ 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON Y 


OF CONNECTICUT * 
IY THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the brotherhood of man, delivered by 
me at the annual Brotherhood Week 
dinner of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at the Shoreham 
Hotel in this city yesterday evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am honored to aidress this distinguished 
assemblage of leaders of our city and our 
country. 

At these annual dinners we remind our- 
selves that, though we may be Protestants 
or Catholics or Jews, we are all children of 
one Father. 

It is wur good custom at these gatherings 
to reexamine our individual and collective 
conduct against the words a prophet spoke 
2,000 years ago: “I call heaven and earth to 
witness that whether it be Jew or non-Jew, 
man or woman, free or bondman—only ac- 
cording to their acts does the Divine Spirit 
rest upon them.” 

Our great faiths all teach the same basic 
truth—that a nation will endure only so long 
as its people dedicate themselves to the 
service of a transcendent moral purpose, and 
that a nation deserves to endure only so long 
as its conduct is pleasing to the sight of God 
and man. 

Our task as Americans is therefore a task 
we have in common—the same task which 
has always befallen societies which live by 
the rule of law. It is to honor the dignity 
and supreme worth of every man—but it is 
also to remember that men are children of 
God, and that our final allegiance must be 
to man’s Creator. It is to be understanding 
toward diverse beliefs and uncongenial 
ideas—but it is never to remain indifferent 
when decency is flaunted. 

I take it that by brotherhood we mean 
more than the absence of obvious wrong do- 
ing. Of course all decent men will speak out 
when someone is denied employment on ac- 
count of his religion. Naturally every man 
of good will will protest when due process of 
law is adjourned simply because of the color 
of a man’s skin. And surely all of us must 
be vigilant in combating bigotry. 

But, just as surely, brotherhood means the 
positive doing of good as well as the nega- 
tive avoidance of evil. I take it also that 
brotherhood knows no national boundaries— 
that we face a moral challenge wherever men 
suffer needlessly. Our compassion must go 
out to all who are oppressed—whether they 
are the millions of everyday Russians who 
groan under the Kremlin's yoke or the one 
billion people of Asia and Africa who endure 
crushing poverty every waking hour of their 
lives. 

In today’s world, ‘universal brotherhood is 
less a present fact to be celebrated than a 
vision some day to be attained. And at these 
dinners, we find ourselves less occupied in 
recording good things done than in examin- 
ing the endless agenda of tasks yet undone. 

While acknowledging this, we Americans 
have good reason to find satisfaction in the 
growth of interfaith cooperation among our 
people. In every community our leading citi- 
zens are banded together to fight group mis- 
understanding, and they are making gen- 
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uine progress. In every university research- 
ers are undertaking brilliant explorations of 
the anatomy of prejudice. Our jurists are 
handing down decisions which make it known 
that discrimination will receive no comfort 
in our courts of law. 

Yet discrimination still exists as a national 
problem, and we need national legislation 
to deal with it. The guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights were intended to apply to all good 
Americans, and there is no excuse for the 
failure of Congress to pass a fair employ- 
mentact. You can’t legislate virtue but you 
can legislate minimum standards of fair 
play. I say it is high time that we do it. 

It is equally high time to advance world 
law by putting this country squarely behind 
the United Nations convention outlawing 
genocide. Few people realize that the law 
of nations has been far more explicit in pro- 
viding sanctions against illegal fishing than 
it has been in condemning the form of mass 
murder we call genocide. Four years ago the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
moved to right this topsy-turvy state of af- 
fairs by adopting a convention which unam- 
biguously labeled genocide a crime against 
humanity and international law. Would-be 
perpetrators of such barbarous deeds must 
be put on notice that they will be liable for 
the punishment they justly deserve. 

Sometimes wrongdoing can be so mon- 
strous, so beyond the ken of our own experi- 
ence, that men of good will, accustomed a 
reasonable world, find it difficult to believe 
that evil acts have actually taken place. For 
some of us this was true in the case of the un- 
speakable cruelties inflicted upon the Jewish 
people by the Nazis. It took the tangible 
evidence of the crematoria and gas chambers 
to make our hearts actually accept what our 
minds already knew. So also in the case of 
the Soviet Union, where we must strain our 
imagination to the breaking point to get the 
slightest inkling of the agony and travail 
caused by tyrannical rulers pursuing a policy 
of total evil. The deliberate starvation of 
millions of peasants, the mass deportations 
of entire populations, the purges, the slave- 
labor camps—little wonder if men are tempt- 
ed to believe that this is all part of the night- 
mare world of 1984 rather than the real world 
of 1952. 

Though we are a profoundly pacific people, 
we have learned—in time to save ourselves, 
I am sure—that you can’t stop the awesome 
challenge of Soviet communism merely with 
indignant protests. It did not take us 
long to learn Mr. Dooley’s great dictum— 
that while it takes two to start a quarrel, 
it takes only one to start a war. Standing 
alone, abstract principles, however lofty, pro- 
vide no answer to the tanks of the Red army; 
nor can we stop Soviet jet fighters with good 
intentions. To keep Stalin from marching, 
we need superbly trained and equipped divi- 
sions and all the atomic bombs it is within 
our power to turn out. It is sheer wishful 
thinking to pretend otherwise. 

But there is another form of wishful think- 
ing, more subtle but not less dangerous. I 
refer to the fallacious notion that guns and 
planes and atom bombs are by themselves 
sufficient to keep the peace. Armed strength, 
indispensable though it may be, is the begin- 
ning and not the end of foreign policy. 

For proof that guns are not the ultimate 
answer to aggression, we need only recall 
certain indisputable facts concerning the 
Communist triumph in China. It is a fact 
that when the Second World War ended, the 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek controlled virtually 
the whole of their country. It is a fact that, 
almost to the moment of their final collapse, 
the Nationalist troops were far superior to 
the Communist armies in numbers and 
quantity and quality of arms. It is a fact 
that Chiang Kai-shek received from us far 
more material aid than did Mao Tse-tung 
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from the Soviet Union. Yet, less than 5 
years after VJ-Day, Red communism stood 
astride the subcontinent of China. 

In part because of a leadership which 
failed to institute long overdue reforms, in 
part because of overwhelming privation, 
millions of Chinese concluded, however 
wrongly, that their problems could be met 
only by the violent overturn of their exist- 
ing institutions. 

The problem the free world faced in China 
it now faces on an even larger scale through- 
out Asia and Africa. That problem is simply 
this—creating in the hearts of the one bil- 
lion people who inhabit these regions the 
will to stand up for a free society and to stand 
up again those who would destroy it. 

Asia and Africa are in ferment—they are 
being swept by a vast social upheaval. Only 
one thing is certain about the future of these 
regions—-the old order is passing. The ques- 
tion is not whether change is on the way, 
but only what kind of change. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
motive forces now causing unrest in Morocco 
and Tunisia and Iran. We are witnessing 
in these regions a primal protest against 
human wretchedness—against poverty, hun- 
ger, and disease. In the backward areas of 
the world millions of people literally know 
the actual pangs of physical hunger. But 
no longer are they content to accept squalor 
stoically—they are unalterably determined to 
build the factories and the roads and the 
electrical plants they need for a more abund- 
ant life. 

Two examples confront them—the Soviet 
Union, which has demonstrated that a ruth- 
less dictatorship can achieve industrializa- 
tion, albeit at the cost of all loss of human 
dignity—and the West, which has demon- 
strated that people can win the necessities 
of life and also the liberties which alone 
make life worth living. 

But there is one thing the average person 
of Asia and Africa wants even more than 
bread—he wants greater human dignity, a 
chance to walk among the world’s peoples as 
an equal, a chance to participate in the 
universal brotherhood of man which we 
commemorate this week. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in these areas have regarded 
themselves as second-class citizens of the 
free world—they have felt that the more 
fortunate West has been indifferent to their 
poverty. And when a person is down and 
out, indifference can be as galling as out- 
right hatred. The everyday Egyptians an 
Indians and Burmese want a sense of be- 
longing, some assurance that people do care 
about what happens to them. They want to 
be told that we regard their poverty as a 
blight on the face of the world. 

Looking for a way out, they again confront 
two sign posts. One—the Communist mani- 
festo—cynically points toward the vision of 
a classless society but the reality of a world 
of master and slave. The other—the Magna 
Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Four Free- 
doms—points toward a world where reality 
comes ever closer to the promise. 

Point Four is our way of telling the world 
that the impoverished peoples can secure 
bread plus freedom. Through the Point Four 
program we are making available to the back- 
ward areas the benefits of our science and 
technology. We are seeking to combat, on a 
global scale, the same economic misery which 
contributed so greatly to the downfall of 
Nationalist China. We will soon have two 
thousand technicians at work in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America—helping people to 
help themselves. We are trying, in this man- 
ner, to show the people in the underde- 
veloped regions that we do care about what 
happens to them—that we do not merely re- 


gard them as pawns on the chessboard of 
politics. 

Our Point Four program is a noble begin- 
ning but it is only a beginning. The moneys 
we plan to spend on Point Four during the 
coming year will—when spread over the 
population of the backward areas—come to 
less than twenty cents per person. I say that 
we cannot feel complacent when the money 
we spend in curing a diseased person aver- 
ages out as less than the cost of a good cigar. 
I say we are not doing nearly enough, and 
that the scale and scope of this program 
should be dramatically multiplied. 

Yet it remains true that we might in- 
crease the number of dollars we are now 
allocating to Point Four one-hundred-fold 
and still not gain the peoples of the backward 
areas for the camp of freedom. No sensible 
person can imagine for an instant that we 
can buy international friendship simply by 
appropriating X or Y sums of money. Dol- 
lars no more than weapons are the ultimate 
arbiters of politics. People are not chattels, 
available to the highest bidder. 

The cynical Kremlin has often been quick- 
er to realize this than the idealistic West. 
Never forget that the propaganda of Moscow 
makes a twin appeal—it appeals to the 
stomachs but it also appeals to the heart. 
Moscow's agents hold forth the vision of a 
society in which inequality and war will be 
no more. And let us not wrongly believe 
that this appeal has gone unheeded. The 
Politburo has enlisted the misdirected ideal- 
ism of thousands—in the Communist ranks 
are people who will undergo boundless pri- 
vation and even death for their beliefs. 

Here is the key question of diplomacy in 
the midtwentieth century—here is the ques- 
tion that will decide whether one Dillion 
people line up with the free or the slave 
world. What is the free world’s counter- 
part of the Communist challenge “Arise ye 
wretched of the earth”? What promise do 
we offer in place of the Messianic appeal of 
the Kremlin? What is our vision of a new 
city of man? 

Two years ago this month, when I took the 
floor of the Senate in support of going all- 
out on the hydrogen bomb, I also urged that 
the Congress go on record as declaring that: 
If Stalin would agree to an effective inter- 
national plan for the regulation of arma- 
ments, we would be willing to devote a large 
portion of the monies we now spend on de- 
fense to a great world-wide crusade against 
hunger and disease, provided that the Soviet 
Union did the same. 

I believe this program is now more im- 
perative than ever. It cannot be repeated 
too often that we rearm only with immeasur- 
able reluctance, and only because the Krem- 
lin forces us to. We must let the world 
know where the fault lies—squarely on Stal- 
in’s doorstep. 

Yet while we come forward with a procla- 
mation of our deepest desires, we must also 
come forward with new deeds—deeds which 
will make it known that now, today, we stand 
ready to do our full share and more in a 
crusade for brotherhood and human dig- 
nity. 

Point Four, the export of technical know- 
how, is an indispensable part of any total 
program for peace. 

But we need also a Point Five—the export 
of compassion and understanding and broth- 
erhood. In the backward areas, the Kremlin 
has enlisted tens of thousands why are work- 
ing full-time at advancing the cause of 
tyranny. We of the West must now enlist 
tens of thousands who will become full- 
time missionaries for decency. 

In place of the two thousand technicians 
now engaged in Point Four, we need fifty 
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times this number of people for service on the 
lonely sands of Tunisia, the endless stretches 
of Arabian desert, the steaming jungles of 
Africa—people who will journey and show 
the downtrodden of the world that their fate 
is not a matter of indifference to us. Our 
universities, our hospitals, our business in- 
stitutions, our labor unions, and our Govern- 
ment, as well, should now undertake the 
training of a new kind of army—an army 
pledged to a war against poverty and di- 
sease. Where one American doctor now 
serves in India we need another dozen like 
him. Where one American nurse now min- 
isters to the diseased we need a score more. 
Where one American now shows farmers how 
to increase productivity, we need another 
hundred like him. 

Point Five means peoples working with peo- 
ples, not governments working with govern- 
ments. I would propose that our hospitals 
set aside large sums for training doctors and 
nurses for work in the backward areas. I 
would propose that American industries in- 
stitute sabbatical leave for selected execu- 
tives and place them at the service of the 
countries undergoing industrialization. I 
would propose that our universities go all- 
out in training people capable of combating 
illiteracy. I would propose that our labor 
unions make it possible for American workers 
to work side-by-side with the workers of 
Asia and Africa. 

We welcome diversity among nations, and 
Point Five does not mean that we are inter- 
ested in remaking the world in the image of 
the United States. But we are interested— 
passionately interested—in showing a billion 
people that their longing for dignity and our 
longing for peace are one. 

Here is the great answer to those who 
lament the passing of the American fron- 
tier—here is the great challenge to those who 
declare that life has grown soft and flabby. 
We Americans pride ourselves on our “Show 
me” motto. Let us now add a new battle 
cry: “Show them”—show the downtrodden 
and miserable of the world that by working 
together we can make deserts bloom. 

I do not pretend it will be easy but neither 
can I pretend that anything less will do. 

To those who ask “Can we afford it,” 1 
reply “How can we not afford it?” How can 
we face the possibility of one billion people 
falling under the sway of the Kremlin? 

I yield to no man of this Government 
in my determination to be hard-headed 
about what it takes to halt the spread of 
communism. I am on record as supporting 
every single measure designed to enlarge our 
armed strength. I have urged time and 
time again that we step up our atomic 
preparedness. And I say to you that the 
Point Five program I envisage would be the 
greatest dollar-and-cents investment this 
country has ever made. 

But since when has this America helped 
the downtrodden merely because it was the 
expedient thing todo? Since when have we 
come forward to assuage the diseased only 
because it was practical politics? I say to 
you that the poverty of Asia and Africa is 
a@ moral issue, and I say that on a moral issue 
no Protestant or Catholic or Jew can sit on 
the fence. Either we declare we are our 
brothers’ keepers or else we declare we are 
not. Either we murmur polite regrets when 
we learn that people are starving, or else we 
roll up our sleeves and do something about 
it. Either we uphold the great social teach- 
ings of our religion, or else we flaunt them. 

As a moral people with a moral purpose to 
serve in this world, we have only one choice— 
to go forward with a program which can in 
fact bring about the ordainment of human 
brotherhood. 








The Port of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS C4 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN \\ 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I desire to include the text of a 
recent Associated Press story about my 
efforts in behalf of the port of Boston, 
and certain correspondence I have re- 
ceived from various governmental agen- 
cies about the port. 

The material follows: 

[Prom the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram] 


Pur.sin Sers Hus Port GETTING BUSINESS 
SHARE 

WASHINGTON, Friday. — Representative 
PuHILBIN, Democrat, of Massachusetts, believes 
that the port of Boston is getting a fair 
share of war-generated business. 

He also believes that the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation is and has been do- 
ing all it could to maintain and expand the 
port's activities, 

These conclusions were reached on the 
basis of a survey of governmental depart- 
ments and agencies to obtain an answer to a 
Boston official’s charge that the Hub was 
being by-passed and it was up to the State’s 
Congressmen to do something about it. 

BILL OF PARTICULARS 

Col. Leonard B. Gallagher, retired, manager 
of the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote an article for 
the December issue of “Boston Business,” en- 
titled “How Our Congressional Delegation 
Can Help Develop the Port.” It was in the 
nature of a “bill of particulars” outlining 
what various maritime interests want their 
Congressmen to do. 

It noted: 

1. That under presen$ conditions a large 
percentage of all cargo through United States 
ports is Government-controlled, that its 
routing is determined in Washington, and 
that Boston was being slighted. 

2. Boston has an abundance of warehouses 
capable of handling materials imported for 
strategic stock piles, but that the ware- 
houses were not getting the business. 

3. That many snips were being taken from 
the moth-ball fleet for rehabilitation and 
commissioning. but that Boston area yards 
were not being employed to any great ex- 
tent. 

4. That Congress had authorized deepening 
and widening of the Mystic River, a tribu- 
tary to Boston Harbor; extension and widen- 
ing of the President Roads anchorage, and 

of Nantucket-Hull Gut-Hingham 
Bay-Weymouth project, but that money had 
not been appropriated. 

Gallagher expressed belief Massachusetts 
Congressmen could, by personal pressures, 
take care of all these things. He sent a copy 
of the article to PHILBIN. 


PHILBIN WROTE LETTER 

Pritpin took up the specific suggestions 
by Gallagher in letters to the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which controls stock- 








Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball; Vice 
Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Maritime Administra- 
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tor; Prederick J. Lawton, Budget Director; 
and Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Army 
Engineers. He asked for investigations and 
full reports. 

Meanwhile he wrote Gallagher advising 
that all of his points had been “matters of 
vital concern to the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation for some time past” and 
that “several of us have exerted mos: persist- 
ent interest and efforts in securing the coop- 
eration of the Federal Government in meas- 
ures to promote the interest and welfare of 
the port of Boston. * * * 

“I will say to you in a perfectly friendly 
spirit and I hope you will not misunder- 
stand my statement,” Prg_sin wrote, “that 
the Members of Congress have been doing for 
many years precisely what you have sug- 
gested.” 

RECEIVED LETTER 


PuItsIn disclosed yesterday that he has 
received replies from the Government agen- 
cies he had written. 

The Office of Army Engineers confirmed 
that the Massachusetts River and Harbor 
projects mentioned had been authorized and 
that the engineers had recommended to the 
Budget Bureau that they be undertaken. It 
said, however, that they would be subject 
to Budget Bureau limitations on starting 
new work during the defense emergency. 

The Budget Bureau confirmed the Army 
engineers’ statement, adding that under 
present policy, money for the improvements 
could not be recommended for the coming 
fiscal year. 

The Agriculture Department, replying to 
the complaint that not enough grain moved 
through Boston, said it tried to make an 
equitable distribution of grains controlled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. It 
suggested the Boston Maritime Association 
might make overtures to the commercial 
grain trade for more shipments through the 
port. 

The Navy said it awarded its shipbuilding 
and repair contracts on the basis of low 
bidding or on the basis of special technical 
skills. It said the cases in which Boston 
area yards had not received awards were 
due to lack of bids or excessive bids. 


ARMY POLICY 


The Army transportation chief said his 
department's policy was to route cargo tak- 
ing into consideration the military shipping 
requirements, the utilization of existing mil- 
itary facilities and vessels, and the lowest 
landed cost insofar as it can be determined. 

The Maritime Administrator said Boston 
has been given every consideration and that 
records showed that of all ships reactivated 
from March through December of 1951, 21 
were allocated directly to Boston for dry- 
docking with bids for the topside work con- 
fined to the Boston-Portland (Maine) port 
areas. He also said bids on an additional 
eight ships recently drydocked or yet to be 
drydocked in east-coast ports were or will be 
extended to the port of Boston. 

The Administrator said of the 21 ships 
drydocked at Boston, 16 remained there and 
5 were lost to competing Portland contrac- 
tors. He said eligible Boston contractors 
often failed to bid. 

The General Services Administration said 
it already is using some Boston storage 
space, but that the national emergency pre- 
cluded concentrating too much stra‘egic ma- 
terial in one spot, particularly along the 
coast. 

PHILBIN said he will continue to seek all 
possible ald from all Government agencies 
which might help Boston. 

“I do not want it understood, meanwhile,” 
he said, “that the State’s congressional dele- 
gation is not aware of the State’s needs and 
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is not doing all it can to meet those needs 
wherever practicable and in line with the 
welfare of the country.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 19, 1951. 
Hon. Putuip J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. PuHriisin: Please refer to your 
letter of November 26, 1951, concerning 
channel improvements in Boston Harbor and 
vicinity, and to our preliminary reply of 
December 4, 1951. 

The River and Harbor Act approved May 
17, 1950, authorized modification of the ex- 
isting project for the Mystic River to pro- 
vide for a 35-foot channel from the upper 
limit of the 35-foot channel of Boston Harbor 
at Chelsea North Bridge to the Malden 
Bridge. To date no funds have been appro- 
priated by Congress for this work, the present 
estimated construction cost of which is $3,- 
915,600. Extension and widening of Presi- 
dent Roads anchorage was authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved July 24, 
1946, as a modification of the existing project 
for Boston Harbor. The present estimated 
construction cost of the anchorage extension 
is $2,600,000, and to date no funds have been 
appropriated by Congress for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The existing project for Weymouth Fore 
River was authorized by the River and Har- 
bor Act approved August 30, 1935, and sub- 
sequently extended by the River and Harbor 
Acts approved October 17, 1940, and March 2, 
1945. The authorized improvement provides 
for a 27-foot channel from a point in Hing- 
ham Bay between Nut and Peddocks Island 
to Weymouth Fore River Bridge; a 27-foot 
channel through Nantasket Gut and Hing- 
ham Bay to deep water in Weymouth Fore 
River west of Sheep Island; and extension of 
the 27-foot channel so as to include the 
present 27-foot State-improved channel 
through and above Weymouth Fore River 
Bridge, providing a combined channel and 
maneuvering basin 27 feet deep upstream of 
the bridge. The present estimated construc- 
tion cost of the Weymouth Fore River project 
is $940,000, of which $355,C00 has been pro- 
vided to dated by Congress. Funds made 
available to date have been sufficient to 
complet: the authorized channel from 
Hingham Bay between Nut and Peddocks 
Is!and to Weymouth Fore River Bridge. 

We have recently submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget our estimates of appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements for fiscal 
year 1953. In connection with the prepara- 
tion of these estimates you may be assured 
that consideration was given to the inclu- 
sion of estimates for many desirable and eco- 
nomically justified navigation improvements, 
including those Massachusetts projects in 
which you expressed interest. The inclusion 
of estimates for such desirable improvements 
was, of course, limited to those meeting the 
criteria and limitations established by the 
Bureau of the Budvet for the submission of 
those estimates. Information concerning 
projects and amounts included in the corps 
estimates for fiscal yerr 1953 can be released 
only at the discretion of the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress after transmission 
of the President’s budget to Congress in 
January. 

With respect to the survey report on the 
proposed deepening of the Chelsea River, 
this report is scheduled for submission to this 
office by the division engineer of our New 
England division next summer. When it is 


received, at which time you will be notified, 
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it will be processed in accordance with 
established procedures. Further action by 
the Corps of Engineers toward construction 
of any of the improvements that may be 
recommended therein will, of course, depend 
upon authorization of those improvements 
by Congress and the appropriation of the 
necessary funds for the work proposed. 

You may be assured that the completion 
of the <.uthorized study and the submission 
of our report thereon to Congress will be ac- 
complished at the earliest practicable date. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works. 


Executive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1952. 
Hon. Purr J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PHILsIn: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter dated November 26, 1951, 
concerning the authorized improvement of 
Mystic River and President Roads Anchorage 
in Boston Harbor and of Weymouth Fore 
River, Mass. 

In formulating the budget for the fiscal 
year 1953, the President faced the necessity 
of balancing long-term objectives for the 
development of our natural resources with 
the short-run needs of the defense emer- 
gency. Many long-range projects have had 
to be postponed in order to meet current 
defense requirements. New starts in fiscal 
year 1953 on flood control, reclamation, and 
rivers and harbors improvements have been 
limited to urgently needed power projects in 
critical shortage areas, flood-control projects 
in the Kansas-Missouri area, and emer- 
gency rehabilitation works which cannot be 
deferred. 

For these reasons the above improvements 
were not included in the 1953 budget. I 
can assure you that your views were given 
careful consideration and that your pro- 
posal will be reexamined when a relaxation 
of the existing public works policy becomes 
feasible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FP. J. Lawton, 
Director. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1951. 
Hon. Pur J. PHILBIN, 
House of Represeniatives. 

Dear Mr. PHILBIN: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, advising of a complaint received 
by you from the Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce to the effect 
that the port of Boston is not receiving its 
proportionate share of repair work on vessels 
being reactivated, is herewith acknowledged. 

The matter of distribution of our repair 
work, particularly on those vessels reacti- 
vated under the current program, is one of 
great concern to me. The aliocation of 
these vessels is made with the following 
principles in mind: the schedules which each 
ship must meet in connection with the ur- 
gent military or ECA requirements, the 
complete reactivation of each ship at the 
least possible expense to the Government, 
and utilization to the greatest extent of all 
repair facilities in the particular area in- 
volved. 

An examination of our records shows that, 
of the total number of ships reactivated since 
the onset of the current program in March 
of this year, 21 were allocated directly to 
Boston for drydocking with bids for the top- 
side work confined to the Boston-Portland, 
Maine port areas, while bids on an additional 
8 ships recently drydocked or yet to be dry- 


docked in ports down the coast were or will 
be extended to the port of Boston. Out of 
the 21 ships drydocked in the port of Boston, 
16 remained there and 5 were lost to compet- 
ing Portland contractors. In this connec- 
tion you may be interested to know that, of 
the four repair contractors in Boston holding 
our master form of repair contract who are 
eligible to bid on major jobs, only three, as 
a rule, and sometimes fwo have been inter- 
ested enough to bid on these topside reacti- 
vation specifications. On the last three invi- 
tations extended to Boston no bids were re- 
ceived from that port. Considering the 
location of the reserve fleets, the expense and 
time involved ingthe long tow to Boston and 
other factors, I feel that this port has had 
the opportunity to bid on and receive its 
fair share of the reactivation work. 

You may be assured that the Maritime 
Administration will continue to apportion 
ships to the respective repair ports on the 
Atlantic coast with a minimum of expendi- 
ture to the Government commensurate with 
availability of repair facilities and sched- 
uling of cargoes, both as to the time factor 
and loading ports. In this direction, Bos- 
ton will continue to be considered when and 
as each future allocation of vessels is made. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. COCHRANE, 
Maritime Administrator, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1951. 
Hon. Pup J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PHILBIN: Reference is made to 
your letter of November 26, 1951, in which 
you request information as to the possibility 
of utilizing the facilities of the Port of Bos- 
ton to a greater extent. 

The policy of the Department of the Army 
is to route cargo to Boston and other com- 
mercial ports taking into consideration the 
military shipping requirements, the utiliza- 
tion of existing military facilities and ves- 
sels, and the lowest landed cost insofar as 
it can be determined at the time of shipment. 

The projection of tonnages for future 
movements through Boston depends upon 
the factors which I have enumerated above. 
However, I would estimate the future move- 
ments to be no greater than that of the past 
3 months. ° 

While the Army tonnages moving through 
Boston are relatively small, I do feel that 
full consideration is being given to move- 
ment of cargo through the port whenever 
such movement is economically favorable to 
the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
FP. A. HEILEMAN, 

Major General, United States Army, 

Chief of Transportation. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 2, 1952. 
Hon. Purr J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. PHILBIN: The receipt of your 
letter of November 26 relative to a complaint 
made by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
concerning repair work on ships of the Mili- 
a. Transportation Service is acknowl- 


The established policy of Military Sea 
Transportation Service relative to the award- 


ation Service, Atlan- 
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tic Area, this policy comprehends obtaining 
bids from contractors along the United States 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts; and for vessels as- 
signed to Commander, Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Pacific Area, and Com- 
mander, Military Sea Transportation Service, 
North Pacific Subarea, from contractors 
along the United States Pacific coast. 

Commander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, deems it impracticable and economi- 
cally disadvantageous to follow this policy 
of coastwise bidding for (a) voyage repairs, 
(b) annual overhauls not exceeding approxi- 
mately 15 days, and (c) annual overhauls 
of contract-operated tankers when opera- 
tional requirements do not permit coastwise 
bidding. Unless otherwise authorized by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, it is the policy 
that commissioned vessels are overhauled at 
United States naval shipyards, where tech- 
nical advice and materials peculiar to their 
military features are available. 

In evaluating bids obtained from pursuing 
this established policy, it is necessary to take 
into consideration in awarding contracts the 
obvious additional costs of moving ships 
away from their operational ports. 

In accordance with this policy bids were 
solicited by Commander, Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Atlantic Area, from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., shipbuilding division, 
Boston yard, on the following C-4 maximum 
troop-lift alterations: General W. G. Haan, 
General Stuart Heintzelman, General C. C. 
Ballou, General Leroy Eltinge, General M. L. 
Hershey, and General W. C. Langfitt. 

“The above-mentioned Boston firm in each 
of these projects either did not bid or else 
was not the low bidder. The total value 
of these contracts was approximately $5,- 
000,000. 

Due to the intensive schedule maintained 
by vessels of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service only limited availability can be 
granted for overhaul and voyage repair jobs. 
The geographical location of Boston pre- 
cludes invitations to bid on such repair jobs 
because the transit time and additional costs 
involved represent a disqualifying differ- 
ential. 

Sincerely yours, 
FraNcis P. WHITEHAIR, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 20, 1951. 
Hon. Puivie J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PuHILsIn: This will acknowledge 
your letter of November 26, 1951, with re- 
spect to the communication you have from 
the Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce regarding the relative- 
ly small quantity of grain being exported 
through the port of Boston. 

In the period July-November 1951 inclu- 
sive, the Department of Agriculture exported 
64,728 long tons of grain through the port 
of Boston. In consideration of competitive 
factors affecting port selections, this tonnage 
compares favorably with our grain exports 
through other ports in the same period. 

Exports of grain by the Department of 
Agriculture presently are roughly one-third 
to one-fourth the volume exported by com- 
mercial interests, and may continue at this 
ratio or below for several months to come. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce make overtures to the United States 
commercial grain trade in an effort to chan- 
nel a greater percentage of commercial grain 
exports through the port of Boston. 

We assure you that it is our continuing 
policy to distribute as equitably as possible 
that portion of grain exported by Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormick, 
Under Secretary. 








GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1951, 
Hon. Pur J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Puiisin: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, addressed to the Honorable 
Jess Larson, wherein you request our com- 
ments as to the possibility of utilizing 
warehouse space within the Boston port 
area for strategic and critical materials, has 
been referred to this office for reply. 

For security reasons and to preclude plac- 
ing an undue burden on port facilities in 
the event of a national emergency, storage 
plans covering stockpile materials as set 
forth by the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not 
permit of the storage of such materials 
within a port area. However, in connec- 
tion with our responsibilities covering the 
rubber acquisition and distribution pro- 
gram, other than for stockpile, certain quan- 
tities of rubber are stored within port areas 
as a reserve supply for subsequent sale to 
industry. Six (6) warehouse facilities in the 
Boston area are now being utilized for this 
purpose and the space which has been made 
available is sufficient to meet our present 
requirements. 

It is hoped that the above information will 
enable you to make appropriate reply to your 
constituent. 

Do not hesitate to call on us at any time 
you feel we can be of service to your office, 
Very truly yours, 

A. J. WaLsH, 
Commissioner. 


Approach to the Budget ae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS @ 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE N 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when there is so much discussion, 
controversy, and dispute concerning the 
proposed spending by this Government 
of the largest amount of money in our 
history, any sensible suggestion on a 
dispassionate approach to the necessary 
pruning, which I support, of the national 
budget should be most welcome. 

In that connection I wish to include 








Budget.” The article follows: 
Open SEASON ON THE BUDGET—ECONOMIZERS’ 
PROBLEM 
(By Marquis Childs) 


A more discriminating budget would nave 
reduced the size of the target. But as with 
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the State of the Union message, President 
Truman lumped all the old gimmicks in one 
big package and sent it along to Congress 
with a message that was, to say the least, 
perfunctory. 

That great economizer, Senator Harry PF. 
Brerp, Democrat, Virginia, has a staff at work 
on where the cuts can be most advantageous- 
ly made. Byrrp begins with the assumption 
that $2,500,000,000 in foreign economic aid 
can be eliminated as a lump sum. In the 
Senator’s interpretation sufficient aid will go 
to Europe in the form of American orders for 
military matériel placed with European 
plants as part of the program of military 
assistance. 

This may, in fact, prove true. But it seems 
@ little early to make such an arbitrary as- 
sumption. Then there is the point 4 as- 
sistance, which means so much in those 
countries struggling to build their economic 
resources and at the same time meet the 
threat of Communist domination, both 
from within and without. Burma, where the 
balance is delicately held, is a prime example. 

Urgencies such as these confront the con- 
scientious cutter as he combs through the 
massive budget. He is hemmed in, on the 
other hand, by laws that require congres- 
sional appropriations for functions spelled 
out in the fields of social security, public 
health, and so on. 

Yet in the face of these curbs, Senator 
Pavut Dovuctas, Democrat, Illinois, another 
determined economizer, declared that at 
least $5,000,000,000 could be cut out of what- 
ever budget the President might send up. 
Repeatedly in the past Dovcias has gone 
after a hurdle that fences the economizer in. 
This is the sizable appropriation each year 
for river and harbor development by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In a recession that kind of spending might 
be justified to give jobs and create purchas- 
ing power, but that certainly is not true in 
an inflationary period. Few Senators have 
in the past supported DovcLas’ proposed cuts 
in this sacred budgetary mountain. The 
rewards are generously parceled out and the 
telegrams from back home clamor for a fair 
share of the cash. 

It should be added that no rational budget 
is possible so long as taxation depends on 
the whims and vagaries of politics from 
election year to election year. The tax struc- 
ture in this country—Federal, State, and 
local—is a patchwork that makes no sense. 
Years ago we used to hear well-intentioned 
talk about how it must be overhauled. But 
the next election, just over the horizon, al- 
ways got in the way. 

The Federal tax picture is itself badly out 
of balance. About 90 percent of all Federal 
revenue comes from corporate and personal 
income taxes in this country, whereas the 
proportion in Britain and Canada is about 
55 percent. The other 46 percent in those 
two countries comes from purchase and ex- 
cise taxes. The maturity and wisdom of 
fiscal policy in Canada might well have 
served as a model for the United States. 

Private studies have recently shown that 
a sudden and sharp drop in business activity, 
such as occurred in 1937-38, would curtail 
income so drastically as to reduce tax reven- 
ues anywhere from $25,000,000,000 up. In 
view of today’s budgets and the size of the 
national debt, the effect of such a decline can 
readily be imagined. For conservative econ- 
omists this is a recurring nightmare which 
ends in a smash that makes 1929 and after 
look like a happy-go-lucky stroll in the park. 

What must continuously amaze not only 
the free world but the slave world is the re- 
silience and capacity of the American econ- 
omy. Senator Brien McManon (Democrat, 
Connecticut) put in the ConGressIonaL Rec- 
ORD a year-end review of the National City 
Bank of New York. This pointed out how 
the power of the country to meet extraordi- 
nary demands has allayed fears of shortages 
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and has quieted the alarm touched off by 
Korea. Consistently since the end of the 
war, America’s productive economy has con- 
founded the prophets of gloom and perhaps 
it will continue to do so. 





Need of Paul Reveres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an address before the Ro- 
tary Club, Newton, N. J., delivered by 
Mr. George E. Stringfellow, November 
28, 1951: 


NEED oF Pav. REVERES 


The essentials of our form of govern- 
ment is based upon three branches—legis- 
lative, judicial, and administrative—each 
independent of the other. When the admin- 
istrative usurps the power of the legislative 
and the judiciary, our way of life is threat- 
ened. May I give you three examples. 

First, the Chief Executive wrote a letter in 
1935 to the chairman of a subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives concerning 
bill H. R. 8479, which when enacted into law, 
was known as the Guffey Coal Act, in which 
the Chief Executive said, “I hope you will 
not permit doubt of the bill’s constitution- 
ality to block its passage.” 

Here we see the Chief Executive, not only 
violating his oath to support and defend the 
Constitution, but urging the legislators to 
violate theirs. 

Nine months after the Chief Executive had 
pressured the bill through Congress, the ju- 
diciary ruled the law unconstitutional. En- 
raged by the dectsion, the Chief Executive 
set out to enlarge the judiciary with his 
hand-picked henchmen. Defeated, he and 
his successor, through appointments to fill 
vacancies caused by death and retirement, 
watered down the character, philosophy, and 
ability of the Court. 

Second, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that only the Congress has 
the right to authorize war. Yet, this coun- 
try has been at war for 18 months and has 
suffered over 100,000 casualties, spent more 
than $15,000,000,000, and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

Without authorization of the Congress, the 
Chief Executive instructed Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, on June 26, to wage war on the 
Communists. In justifying his circumvent- 
ing the Constitution, the Chief Executive 
called the Korean war police action. 

Here we see two Chief Executives of the 
United States violating the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution. One urges the 
Congress to pass a law which it felt was un- 
constitutional. The other, taking our coun- 
try into war without the authority of Con- 
gress. The casualties and costs of the Ko- 
rean police actioh are mounting faster than 
in World War II. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the foundation of our way of life. Its pres- 
ervation is as vital to our freedom as food is 
to sustaining our lives. Those who violate 
their oath to support it are unworthy of our 
confidence and respect. 

Third, in 1938, the Dollar Steamship Line 
obtained a loan from the Maritime Commis- 
sion and put up 92 percent of its stock as 
collateral. Six years later, the company 





cl 


paid the loan and asked for the return of its 
The Secretary of Commerce—a 


collateral. 
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Cabinet officer—refused and the company 
was forced to resort to expensive and exten- 
sive litigation, resulting in a Federal judge 
ordering the Cabinet officer to return the col- 
lateral to its rightful owners. He refused, 
giving as his reason, the President of the 
United States had instructed him to defy 
the courts of our land. 

The Cabinet officer was held in contempt. 
Three Federal judges, in reviewing the case, 
said, “We have here the spectacle of a gov- 
ernment which proclaims its adherence to 
law as the governing force among men, not 
only refusing for 6 years to submit to its own 
courts its own claims to private property de- 
rived from a purely commercial transaction, 
but endeavoring by every device to thwart 
and defeat the Judgment of those courts. 

“We have seen such action as that of our 
Government” (in the Dollar Line case), said 
the San Francisco Call, “by Adolf Hitler 
and Joseph Stalin and we have seen the 
results. The results have been the end of 
rule of law and the beginning of a systematic, 
cynical denial of individual rights.” 

The laws and the courts which administer 
them are the only protection we citizens 
have of our rights. If the courts can be suc- 
cessfully defied by the Chief Executive, or a 
Government bureaucracy, then freedom in 
America is indeed in jeopardy. We must 
control them before they enslave us. 

Someone asked James Russell Lowell, “How 
long will our form of Government endure?” 
That great poet, statesman, and philosopher 
replied, “Only so long as the spirit and 
philosophy of those who made it continue 
dominant.” 

Men who would use the power and prestige 
of their office to nullify the Constitution 
and defy the courts of our land, are not, I 
submit, imbued with the spirit and philos- 
ophy that made America great. 

Following the signing of the Constitution, 
an elderly lady asked the venerable and wise 
Benjamin Franklin, one of the Constitution's 
architects, “Mr. Franklin, what have you 
given us?” 

“We have given you,” replied Franklin, 
“a republic if you can keep it.” 

If we citizens, through apathy, let the 
politicians nullify our Constitution and 
undermine respect for law and order, if we 
let them discredit our courts, the sun will 
soon set on the American way of life. By 
failing to work continuously for better gov- 
ernment, we, by default, turn over the gov- 
e:rument of our country to racketeers, gang- 
sters, and corrupt politicians. We thus give 
Frank Costello and men like him, tremendous 
power over our legislative bodies and the 
courts of our land. 

Congressional investigations reveal ap- 
palling abuses and misuses of political pow- 
er. Double dealing in the collection of in- 
come taxes and the sale of political patron- 
age in the Federal Government are rampant. 
Connections between the underworld and 
Government officials have been established 
again and again. 

Deep freezes and mink coats given to in- 
fluence RFC loans, court decisions, and tax 
cases should cause every decent American 
to rise in righteous indignation and demand 
that those who these bribes be 
thrown out of office and those who give them 
be appropriately punished. 

When some of these abuses were called to 
the Chief Executive’s attention, he re- 
marked, “These men have violated no law.” 

There has been graft in our Government 
and misuse of political power since its in- 
ception, but never before in the history of 
our country have such unethical, immoral, 
and illegal acts been encouraged from such a 
high level of authority. 

When some of the wrongdoing of his ad- 
ministration were exposed, frequently by 
members of his own party, the Chief Execu- 


tive complained that his administration was 
being smeared. The truth never smears; 
it reveals. If he doesn't like the revelation, 
why does he surround himself with such 
questionable characters? 

As citizens of @ great country, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to perfect our own Gov- 
ernment. That is our duty, and if we are 
to be good citizens we cannot shirk it. 

“Duty,” said Robert E. Lee, “is the sub- 
limest word in our language.” “Do your 
duty in all things,” charged this great pa- 
triot. “You cannot do more, and you should 
never wish to do less.” Our duty is plain. 
We can immeasurably improve the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual standard of our Gov- 
ernment and help maintain our way of life 
by voting for the candidate for the Presi- 
dency next year whom we think will do the 
best job. I think that man is the senior 
United States Senator from Ohio, the Hon- 
orable Ropert A. Tart. 

We who would save our country must 
emulate’St. Paul, who, crying that the days 
were evil, labored to improve them. .We 
must improve them. We must not follow 
Hamlet, who cried that the days were evil 
and cursed them. 

“He who saves his country,” said Benjamin 
Hill, “saves all things, and all things saved 
shall bless him. But he who lets his country 
die, lets all things die, and all things dying 
shall curse him.” 

Here is a sign for a better life. The con- 
gressional investigations, revealing startling 
facts, are shocking the people out of their 
lethargy. They are , I believe, to 
register disgust with the putrid politicians 
who conceal rather than reveal their 
thoughts. The temperament of the people 
today is, I believe, such that they are ready 
for a crusade which will lift the moral and 
ethical standards of our Government to the 
level of our economic gains. Will you join 
that crusade? There is an urgent need for 
Paul Reveres today—will you be one? 


Toll of 39,046 Killed and Injured in Na- 
tion’s Coal Mines in 1951; Time for 
Congress To Act on Mine Safety 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE M 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
include herewith the following article 


from the February 15, 1952, issue of the 
United Mine Workers Journal entitled 
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going on at the very time the United States 
Bureau of Mines released its annual compila- 
tion of accident figures, which make the ne- 
cessity for this legislation obvious. Testi- 
mony on the UMWA-sponsored bill was cli- 
maxed late in January hy the appearance of 
President Lewis before the subcommittee 
headed by Senator Nzeety, Democrat, of West 
Virginia. The bill is now pending before the 
full Labor Committee. A similar bill is pend- 
ing in the House, where hearings are expected 
to start within a few days. 


Fatal and nonfatal injury rates, 1944-51, per 
million man-hours of exposure 
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Sharply rising fatality rates are reflected 
in last year’s toll of 39,040 miners killed and 
injured, compared to 37,877 in 1950. Acci- 
dents claimed 148 more lives and injured 
1,015 more men last year than in 1950. The 
toll of dead and injured was the highest 
since 1948. 

Ending a miraculous 26-month disaster- 
free period, the longest on record, the indus- 
try erupted in January 1951, with the first of 
five major explosions, climaxed by the West 
Frankfort catastrophe in December, which 
wiped out a total of 157 lives. This record 
of mass slaughter has been exceeded in re- 
cent years Only by the 1947 toll of 179 dead 
in 6 major disasters. 

The story for bituminous mines was 690 
killed—140 more than in 1950—and 31,000 
injured—an increase of 2,620 over 1950. 
Most of the year's increase in fatalities for 
all coal mines was therefore charged to bitu- 
minous producers. This reflects the impact 
of four major explosion disasters. 

For Pennsylvania anthracite, where there 
was 1 major disaster, the Bureau of Mines 
listed 100 killed, or 8 more than the 

before and 9 more than the record 
low of 91 fatalities in 1949. In the anthra- 
cite fields. 7,250 men suffered injuries. 

All of the year’s five major disasters were 
caused by explosions of gas or coal dust and 
the record now shows clearly that all five 
could have been prevented. In all but one 
instance, both gas and dust combined their 
evil forces. 

John J. Forbes, Bureau of Mines Director, 
who has strongly endorsed the principle of 
enforcement powers for Federal inspectors, 
commented: 

“That we had five major disasters last 
year is less than that we had none 
in 1949 or 1950, in view of the serious hazards 
reported in some mines by Federal coal mine 


inspectors. 

Director Forbes added that: 

“Explosion preventive measures are well 
known, and there is less excuse for the oc- 
currence of explosions than for any other 
type of mine accident.” 

The Bureau of Mines chief went on to 
point out that while major explosions often 
make big headlines all over the Nation, they 
caused less than 20 percent of the 1951 
fatalities. 

Half of all the coal mines inspected dur- 

the fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1951, were found to be operating under 








hagards considered serious enough for the 
Bureau of Mines to take time to write di- 
rectly to the company heads about the 
situation in question. Only 11 percent of 
these letters were answered by the company 
ts, the Bureau disclosed. An aver- 
age of 19 violations of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code were uncovered at every mine 
inspected during the year and over 4,300 
inspection reports listed serious hazards. 

Despite the horrifying toll of major dis- 
asters, this cause accounted for less than 
20 percent of all 1951 fatalities, while falls 
of roof and face claimed 47 percent. The 
industry's No. 1 killer—roof and face falls— 
snuffed out 367 lives, more than twice the 
number killed by major explosions, which 
totaled 157. 

Haulage accidents, usually the No. 2 killer 
but relegated to third place last year, caused 
119 fatalities. Accidents involving machin- 
ery claimed 19 lives; electricity, 18; explo- 
sives, 12; local explosions, 5; miscellaneous 
underground accidents, 10; shaft, 8. Sur- 
face accidents were responsible for the loss 
of 44 lives and strip mines were charged 
with 31 fatalities. 


Fatality causes, 1951 and 1950 compared 


1051 | 1950 





Source: U, 8. Bureau of Mines, All figures are subject 
to revision. 

Figures on the injured have not yet been 
broken down to show the number of total 
permanent and partial permanent disabili- 
ties—men who had their backs broken 
or suffered the loss of a limb or an eye, or 
other irreparable injury. 

If the major disasters occurring last year 
are omitted, a comparison between 1951 and 
the year before, which escaped without a 
single disaster, shows an almost identical 
pattern of fatal accidents. This picture 
emerges: Falls of roof and face were responsi- 
ble for 58 percent of the fatalities in 1951 
(excluding major disasters), as against 59 
percent in 1950; haulag> accidents claimed 
19 percent of the 1951 victims, compared 
with 17 percent in 1950; other underground 
accidents took 10 percent, as against 9 per- 
cent in 1950; surface accidents 7 percent, as 
against 8 percent in 1950; stripping accidents, 
5 percent as compared with 6 percent in 1950. 

In part the increase in accidents last year 
is attributable to greater operating time, but 
the real story behind the higher number of 
fatalities is a sharply accelerated frequency 
rate. In short, the game of preserving life 
and limb in the Nation’s coal mines got 


The frequency rate per million man-hours 
for bituminous mines leaped from 0.93 in 
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Following is the year-by-year record from 
1942 through 1951: 


1950 to 1.08 in 1951, an increase of 16 per- 
cent. The anthracite rate jumped from 0.75 
to 0.93 per million man-hours. A table shows 
the accident frequency rates for the years 
from 1944 to date. 
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casualties 
In the decade since the Federal mine in- 1,471 66, 774 68, 245 
spection force first began operating—during . owane “se 
which time Federal inspectors have had the 1. 068 57,117 fe 185 
power only to recommend, not to enforce— 969 55, 350 56,318 
a staggering total of over half a million coal = —— —— 
miners have been killed or injured. This 585 35, 405 3%, 990 
total of over 500,000 casualties is greater than 642 37, 235 37, 877 
the present working force of the industry. oe Sa) Sse 
Monthly fatalities—coal output in 1951 

epee ereenensespapeenpeapepvrony sesreeeemeresepesmceieeseasum 

Bituminous re anthra- Total 

Producti Prod | 

roduction 7 roduction - Production - 

(short tons) | Killed (short tons) | Killed (short tons) Killed 

OSES —$—$<<—___ } amamenten 
51, 470, 000 69 4, 199, 000 11 | 55, 669, 000 80 
40, 451, 000 2 3, 522, 000 9 43, 973, 000 51 
44, 862, 000 4 2, 183, 000 & 47, 045, 000 59 
41, 965, 000 50 2, 602, 000 9} 44,567, 000 59 
43, 250, 000 41 3, 622, 000 8| 46,872. 000 49 
43, 480, 000 48 3, 743, 000 11 | 47, 223, 000 59 
33. 945, 000 41 2.770, 000 6| 36,715,000 7 
47. 065, 000 a 3, 514, 000 8} 50, 579, 000 58 
42, 860, 000 41 3, 178, 000 10} 46, 038, 000 51 
51. 530, 000 66 4, 548, 000 5 | 56,078, 000 71 
49, 035, 000 38 4, 016, 000 5 | $3,051, 000 43 
43, 815, 000 153 3, 612, 000 10 | 47,427,000 163 

iii icl, distlicn baci lactate ideidahliiied 535, 000, 000 690 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Figures sub. 





‘t to revision. Production estimate for the year is not the total 


of monthly figures, but instead represents over-all year-end adiustments. 


List of major mine disasters in 1951 
























Nearest town and Num-| 
Date Company State ber | Cause 
county killed| 
i 
Jan. 18 | Burning Springs....; Burning Springs Col- | Kermit, Mingo! West Virginia.| 11 Explosion. 
lieries Co. County. 
Mar. 20 | Buttonwood__...... Glen Alden Coal Co_.| Hanover Township, | Pennsy!vania 5 Do. 
Luzerne County. (anthracite). 
Oct. 15 | Bunker.............| Trotter Coal Co....... Cassville, Monon- | West Virginia.| 10 Do, 
galia County. 
31 Truax-Traer Coal Co.| United, Kanawha |____. Oes 12 Do. 
¥ rg 
Dec. 21 | Orient No. 2.......-. Chicago, Wilmington | West Frankfort, | Dlinmois........ 119 Do, 





& Franklin Coal Co. 


Franklin County. 








Development of the Port of Boston It is an attempt to outline what the mari- 
time interests would like to see done. It 
was suggested as a result of the meeting sev- 

EXTENSION a REMARKS eral months ago in Washington put on by 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN | ~ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE %F REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include certain correspondence 
I have had with the Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
about the port of Boston. 

This group has done much to advance 
the development of the port. 

The material follows: 

MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass., November 19, 1951. 
Hon. Purr J. PHILBIN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: Enclosed 
herewith is an article which will appear in 
December’s Boston Business. It is a brief bill 
of particulars outlining what the congres- 
sional delegation can do to further the de- 
velopment of the port of Boston. 


the National Federation of Shipping, at 
which a large Boston delegation was pres- 
ent. 

It is hoped that this will be of service to 
you in helping us attain our objectives. 

Yours sincerely, 
Leonarp B. GALLAGHER, 
Colonel USA (retired), Manager. 


How Our CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION CaN 
HELP DEVELOP THE PorT 

It has been suggested by several members 
of our Massachusetts congressional delega- 
tion that the maritime interests prepare a 
bill of particulars outlining just what the 
various maritime interests desire their Con- 
gressmen and Senators to do in order to 
further the development of the port of 
Boston, and thereby greatly increase the 
prosperity of the Commonwealth. “Tell us 
what you want and we will do it,” they say. 

At the present time, a very large percent- 
age of the cargo being handled through 
United States ports is Government-controlled 
cargo. Just what ports it will go through is 
decided in Washington by Federal officials. 
This cargo consists of the so-called military- 
aid equipment and supplies to members of 
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the NATO and others, grain and other ma- 
terials in connection with the economic aid 
to foreign countries, and military supplies 
for our Armed Forces. It is believed that 
these materials should be sent abroad in 
such a way that there is a strong flow through 
all the major ports enabling them to retain 
their skilled workmen through the abnormal 
period now prevailing, and at the same time 
strengthening the ports so that they will be 
ready and operative in case of an emergency. 
A study of the reports issued by the Census 
Bureau entitled “United States Foreign 
Trade, Department of Defense Controlled 
Cargo * * *” indicates that this is not 
being done and that the cargo is being largely 
concentrated in other ports. As an example, 
for February 1951 a grand total of 23,000 
pounds was handled through Boston while in 
the same month the following amounts were 
shipped from: New York, 111,338,000 pounds; 
Philadelphia, 23,554,000 pounds; New Orleans, 
53,216,000 pounds. 

Boston has the same freight rates from the 
hinterland that New York enjoys. It has 
the advantage of faster service, no lighterage, 
in general, less time in ocean transit, less 
breakage, etc. It is therefore evident 
that something needs to be done to get 
Boston into its rightful position as one of 
the major United States ports. 

It is understood that the final determina- 
tion of the routing, including choice of 
ports of military-aid cargo, is made by the 
Chief of Transportation, Department of the 
Army. The routing, including choice of 
ports, for grain is made by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

It is therefore suggested that as a first 
step in securing more Government business 
for Boston our Congressmen and Senators 

on continuing personal contacts with 
the Chief of Transportation, Department of 
the Army and the Department of Agriculture, 
and insist that more of this cargo be routed 
through Boston. It is recommended further 
that the Army be urged to make more use of 
ordinary commercial methods, using private 
steamship agencies and private terminal 
operating companies to handle this cargo 
rather than tunneling it through their own 
ports of embarkation to the detriment of 
private business that cannot compete in a 
normal way under such a controlled scheme. 

Another matter of great interest to this 
area is the storage of strategic materials 
which is under the control of the General 
Services Administration. The Boston area 
has much warehousing space which is avail- 
able for the storage of sisal, rubber, and 
other strategic materials. It is therefore 
suggested, as point No. 2, that our congres- 
sional delegation bring pressure to bear on 
the General Services Administration by con- 
tinuing personal contacts so that we get 
more of this business. In many cases, we 
have facilities close to the site of probable 
use. In others, we have quick rail or truck 
service to other using areas. 

Another matter of great interest is the ship 
repairing conducted under the supervision of 
the Federal Maritime Board. Many ships 
have been and are being taken from the 
moth-ball fleet and are being rehabilitated 
for service. Boston has wonderful facilities 
to do this work. They are unsurpassed on 
the Atlantic coast. Our workmen possess 
skills gained in over a century of shipbuild- 
ing. Some of these vessels have come to 
Boston, but the number is very smail in 
comparison with other locations. Towage 
charges due to the locations of the moth- 
ball fleets have been said to mitigate against 
Boston getting a proportionate share of the 
work. However, in the interest of maintain- 
ing our shipyards operative and in readiness 
to meet emergency conditions, it is believed 
that some way must be found to waive this 
adverse differential and/or to absorb it in 
the public interest. As a third point, our con- 
gressional delegation should bring continu- 
ing pressure to bear on the Federal Maritime 
Administration to see that Boston gets a 


proportionate share of this business. It is 
believed further that a proportionate share 
of the repair work in connection with the op- 
eration of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service under control of the Navy could be 
handled in our Boston yards. A part of this 
shipping could well be based in Boston as 
an addition to the other long-established 
naval installations. 

Another matter of particular interest in 
the development of the port is the procure- 
ment of funds to initiate work on three 
needed channel improvements. These im- 
provements, or betterments, to keep our 
physical plant in step with the times, and to 
modernize it to meet technological develop- 
ments in shipping, are as follows: 

1. Deepening and widening of Mystic River 
to 35 feet from its mouth to Malden Bridge. 

2. Extension and widening of the Presi- 
dent Roads Anchorage. 

3. The Nantasket-Bull Gut-Hingham Bay- 
Weymouth 27-foot proj- >t. 

The three above projects have been author- 
ized by the Congress. No funds have ever 
been appropriated, supposedly under the 
guise of an administrative ruling that they 
are new work, and therefore taboo. All proj- 
ects are important to putting our port in a 
position to perform its role in our national 
defense. They are all long-used old water- 
Ways and the work contemplated is in no 
sense new work, as for instance, a dam in 
the blueprint stage would be, but are simple 
improvements or betterments to meet mod- 
ern conditions. It is understood that they 
all have been recommended by the division 
engineer, New England Division, for inclu- 
sion in this year’s budget now under prepara- 
tion. Whether or not they have been recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers to the 
Bureau of the Budget is not known. Our 
congressional delegation should make in- 
quiries of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget and strongly endeavor 
to have them included in this year’s budget. 

Congress in 1947 directed that survey re- 
ports be prepared regarding the advisability 
of deepening Chelsea River to 35 feet and 
making certain bridge changes to handle 
modern tankers at all stages of the tide, 
thereby eliminating costly delays. This re- 
port has never been submitted. The con- 
gressional delegation could well insist that 
the Chief of Engineers expedite this report. 
Inquiry also might well be directed as to 
the status of the report regarding the deep- 
ening of the much-used Reserve Channel at 
the Army base to 35 feet and the need for 
expediting it. The status and need for ex- 
pediting final action on the survey reports 
for the Town River and Weymouth Fore River 
could well be pressed. All are vital to the 
development of the port. 

We feel that our Congressmen and Senators 
can by frequent and personal contact with 
the Federal officials concerned, get favorable 
action on the matters outlined above to the 
great benefit of this area and the Nation. All 
of our Congressmen and Senators have been 
furnished a copy of this article. Why not 
write them and see how they are making out. 
Remember, it is the squeaking wheel that 
gets the most grease. 

LEONARD B. GALLAGHER. 


.  Novemper 26, 1951. 
Col. Leonarp B. GALLAGHER, 

Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dear COLONEL GALLAGHER: Thank you for 
sending me an advance copy of your article 
about the port of Boston, which will appear 
in the December issue of Boston Business. 

This information was very helpful to me 
and I am looking into the matters referred 
to in an effort to be helpful. 

With usual good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Puuip J. PHILBIN. 
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DecemsBer 8, 1951. 
Col. Lzonarp B. GALLAGHER, 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dear COLONEL GALLAGHER: In view of your 
recent letter I thought I should write you 
in some detail concerning your suggestions 
for the improvement of the port of Boston. 

For your information, all these matters 
have been of vital concern to the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation for some time 
past and several of us have exerted most per- 
sistent interest and efforts in securing the 
cooperation of the Federal Government in 
measures to promote the interest and wel- 
fare of the port of Boston. 

You mentioned specifically the Army 
Transportation Corps, Department of Agri- 
culture and General Services Administration 
in connection with cargos for the port. I 
am pleased to advise you that I and other 
Members of Congress have been contacting 
these departments in a vigorous way for 
some time. We have seen to it that they 
are thoroughly familiar with the facilities 
and services which our port has to offer 
and I think it is a fair statement that these 
three departments have given the port of 
Boston a great deal of business and appar- 
ently are continuing to do so. 

Of course there is some business that they 
cannot give us because of the location of 
the cargo. It is true, as you know, that a 
large number of cargos originate in sections 
of the country close geographically to other 
ports so that they are compelled to use other 
ports in order to save transportation costs. 
However, these departments have been con- 
siderate of the port in the past and I have 
no reason whatever to believe that they will 
not cooperate with us in the future by giv- 
ing us shipments which are within the range 
of their policy. The recent Supreme Court 
decision should work in our favor. 

I also note that you refer to the possible 
improvement of waterways in Massachusetts 
and mention three projects—the widening 
of the Mystic River, the President Roads 
Anchorage and the Nantasket-Hull Gut, 
Hingham Bay-Weymouth improvement. 
Here again I would advise you that we have 
followed up these projects with the Corps of 
Engineers and these projects have been au- 
thorized by Congress. As yet no funds have 
been appropriated for them but we are press- 
ing for such appropriations. I am informed 
that the Chief of Engineers has recently 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget their 
estimate of appropriations for river and har- 
bor improvements for fiscal 1953 which in- 
cludes these three projects. 

It is my considered opinion that the most 
important problem confronting us regard- 
ing the development of the port of Boston 
is the railroad rates. I have also given con- 
siderable attention to this matter and some 
time ago even went so far as to file a bill in 
the Congress providing for a New England 
member of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. However, I got little cooperation for 
that measure from some of our New England 
and Boston groups and several organizations 
which would be expected to manifest deep 
interest, in fact, one of these organizations 

the view that the measure was 
sectional. It is true, of course, that other 
sections of the Nation have no hesitancy 
whatever in pressing their own interest and 
I see nothing unpatriotic or unethical for 
Massachusetts to do so. 

I think it is a fair statement to say that 
port facilities to handle business have im- 
proved. We are losing out on many ship- 
ments of commodities solely because of more 
advantageous railroad rates to the ports of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Norfolk than 
to Boston from the locations where the car- 
goes originate. As I said the recent court 
decision should ameliorate that picture. 

I think it is also fair to state that we are 
getting our share of military business. 
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Further, the Army Transportation Corps has 
given assurances that as time goes on, if and 
as the volume increases, our shipments will 
likewise be increased. Ports like New York 
and New Orleans are getting the bulk of 
these military movements because the Army 
has ports of embarkation at these ports. In 
my opinion, we are fortunate under existing 
conditions to have the relatively substantial 
military supplies which move through Bos- 
ton. Personally I like to cooperate with 
each and every agency and group which is 
interested in promoting the welfare of the 
port of Boston. But I do not believe that 
it is either just, sound, or wise for anyone 
to launch unwarranted criticisms against 
Members of Congress. I do not think such 
criticism is justified by the facts because it 
is true from my own knowledge that Mas- 
sachusetts Members of Congress have at all 
times not only cooperated but have definitely 
extended themselves to do everything pos- 
sible to promote the development of the port 
of Boston. 

I will say to you in a perfectly friendly 
spirit and I hope you will not misunderstand 
my statement that the Members of Congress 
have been doing for many years precisely 
what you have suggested. There is nothing 
new, in fact, in any of the proposals which 
you made and I thought that fact ought to 
be brought rather forcibly to your attention. 
Let me say also that the port of Boston and 
the congressional delegation has been ad- 
mirably benefited by the energetic and able 
efforts of Mr. Nicholas Cefalo, its Washing- 
ington representative who has at all times 
been most vigilant, enthusiastic, and ag- 
gressive in carrying forward its cause and 
has invariably sought and received the 
wholehearted cooperation of our congres- 
sional delegation. John Bresnahan has also 
helped. 

I hope that the foregoing comments will 
serve to reorient some of your thinking con- 
cerning the past and present congressional 
efforts in behalf of the port and to assure you 
that these efforts will continue in the future 
because I think we all realize the impor- 
tance of expanding the port of Boston and 
we all ought to have the will to do every- 
thing we can to further that end. 

Hoping you are well and with best wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuip J. PHILBIN. 


American Education Suffers Because They 
Can’t Afford To Teach L 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorpD, I include an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Sunday Star, 
February 17, 1952. I feel that Members 
of the Congress, State legislative bodies, 
as well as every patriotic American citi- 
zen should awaken to the needs of our 
Public schools. We are all justly proud 
of our trained citizenship and should 
revognize the important part our schools 
have played in making this possible. 
Through their loyalty to the profession, 
many teachers have remained in school 
work at a tremendous sacrifice to them- 
Selves. Immediate steps should be taken 


whenever and wherever possible to 
strengthen our school systems and alle- 
viate many of the problems with which 
they are now faced. 

The article follows: 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUFFERS BECAUSE THEY 
Can’t AFrorp To TEacH 
(By Samuel Engle Burr, Jr.) 

Joe was a student in our education classes 
at the university. He was graduated with 
an A. B. degree in June last year. The other 
day he came into my Office and sat down in 
the chair at the side of my desk. After the 
usual exchange of greetings, he said: “I feel 
a bit like apologizing to you, Professor. You 
see, I’m not teaching, I have accepted a Gov- 
ernment job.” 

As our conversation continued it developed 
that Joe still has an interest in teaching. 
He enjoyed his experience as a practice 
teacher last year and would seek a position 
in the teaching field now, other things being 
equal. But other things—salaries in par- 
ticular—are not equal. His job with the 
Government pays him about $1,000 a year 
more than he could hope to receive as a be- 
ginning teacher in this area. Joe has a 
wife and they have a baby, so salary is an 
important element in his consideration. 
Money, in this case, talks with an extremely 
loud voice, 


TRUCK DRIVER’S CASE 


Joe is just one of many similar cases. I 
was walking recently across Massachusetts 
Avenue near our campus. I saw a light de- 
livery truck stop at the curb. The driver 
was Bob, who had been in our classes a 
couple of years ago, preparing to become a 
teacher of physical education and a high 
school coach. When I asked him what he 
was doing, he replied: “Well, my chief job 
is driving this truck. But on the side, I 
sell some of our company’s products. In 
time, I guess that I'll develop into a regular 
salesman.” 

Bob went on to explain that his pay for 
selling is on a commission basis: No sales, 
no pay. So the assured income from driv- 
ing the truck was a desirable guaranty in 
the beginning. Now he has progressed to 
the point where his commissions equal his 
pay as a driver. 

One and one-half years after his gradua- 
tion, his driver’s pay plus his commissions 
on sales give him a total income which ex- 
ceeds that of some college professors who 
have doctor of philosophy degrees and 10 
years of professional experience. 

“There was a high-school principal who 
offered me a job that sounded fine, except for 
the salary,” Bob said. “Now I’m making as 
much money as that principal does.” I be- 
lieve his summary of the situation is en- 
tirely accurate. 


TEST PILOTS AND GROCERS 


Here are some of the things other young 
men who in our classes for the 
teaching profession have become: Air Force 
test pilot, public relations counselor, secret- 
service operative, grocer, importer and dis- 
tributor of books, curios and art materials; 
magazine sales promotion representative, 
statistical draftsman, producer of training 
films for industrial use, payroll clerk in a 
Government department, music cataloger in 
a library. It appears that all of these types 
of employment pay better salaries than does 
teaching, or offer other advantages, such as 
greater opportunities for advancement, bet- 
ter working conditions, or employment in a 
favored locality. 

Not all of our renegade education stu- 
dents have been married men with families 
to support. Some women who have done 
work in our education classes have found it 
advantageous to turn to other fields after 
graduation. 

Some of them have done secretarial work, 
rather than teaching. Even in these cases, 
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the salary differential was not in favor of 
professional education. 


FIFTY-FIVE PERCENT ARE TEACHING 


In order to determine, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, the present employment 
status of our graduates, we recently mailed 
questionnaires of 126 of them. These were 
young men and women who, since the fall of 
1947, enrolled in our advanced courses in 
education, who did practice teaching under 
our supervision, and who received their 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of science de- 
grees from us. 

At the time of this writing, 87 replies have 
been received. We have some personal 
knowledge about five or six others who have 
not returned the questionnaires. 

It appears, from this survey, that about 55 
percent of our recent graduates in education 
actually hold teaching positions; 10 percent 
are housewives who are not employed outside 
their homes; another 10 percent are gradu- 
ate students. And 25 percent have accepted 
positions tn some fleld other than that for 
which they were especially trained. 

PECULIAR PARADOX 

It seems a peculiar paradox that young 
people who want to teach, who are capable 
of doing good teaching work, and who have 
taken education courses to prepare them- 
selves for certification as teachers should find 
it advantageous to enter other fields in an 
era when there is an acute shortage of 
teachers. 

All the national surveys of education in- 
dicate that several thousands of additional 
teachers are needed today. Teachers’ agen- 
cies and placement bureaus are begging for 
the names of people who can qualify for 
teaching jobs. But one-quarter of the young 
people whom we prepare for this important 
work choose other kinds of employment be- 
cause they can't afford to teach. The need 
for larger financial incomes drives them out 
of teaching and into other fields. 

Our university is not alone in finding such 
a development. Other colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States re- 
port similar conditions. Recently, a study 
was made in the city and county of St. 
Louis, Mo. The question studied was this: 
How many male teachers find it necessary 
to supplement their regular income from 
teaching by doing other kinds of work? 
The results have been reported by Adolph 
Unruh in the November 1951 issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. According to Mr. Unruh, 
only 8 percent of the male teachers support 
themselves and their families by teaching 
alone; 92 percent hold supplementary jobs, 
or their wives work, or they have some in- 
come which is independent of their earnings 
in the fleld of education. 

For generations, America has put its faith 
in education. Our public school system is 
one of the great bulwarks of our form of 
Government and of our way of life. It is 
through the schools that good citizenship, 
patriotism, and the other American virtues 
are developed. Of course, the schools do not 
stand alone in this. The home and the 
church have their parts to perform in the 
educational picture also. But America must 
continue to have good schools, merely to 
survive in today’s world. It must have 
excellent schools, if we are to make progress. 

Schools cannot be much better than the 
teachers who serve in them. In order to 
maintain the standards of our schools or 
to raise these standards, it should be our 
duty to attract good people to teaching. 
We should make the field of education a 
highly desirable one for our best young 
people to enter. One way to accomplish 
this is to make teaching worth while from 
the financial point of view. 

If we are to put education in its proper 
place in our national scheme of things, we 
must remove the condition that now pre- 
vails—the condition under which they cant 
afford to teach. 
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HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Ill.) 
Star of January 21, 1952: 

UNFAIR AND Vicious ATTACK 


A Chicago newspaper, which has been re- 
ferred to on the floor of the House in Wash- 
ington as “the Chicago counterpart of the 
Daily Worker,” recently attacked Represent- 
ative HaroLp H. VeLpg, of Pekin, and Repre- 
sentative Ricwarp B. VatL, of Chicago, for 
their part in forcing Dr. Edward U. Condon 
out of Government service. 

The attack was particularly vicious in that 
it ignored the evidence against Condon, gave 
a false story of his resignation as Director 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and then descended to the low level of name- 
calling by referring to Representatives VELDE 
and VaIL as “publicity-seeking members” 
and “the two Illinois ignoramuses.” 

Probably the Condon affair has escaped the 
average newspaper reader. Like many things 
of this nature, full presentation of the story 
requires the publication of more details than 
can be squeezed into a newspaper story. 
For those who are interested, the record of 
Dr. Condon is presented in seven and one- 
half pages in the ConGcrREssIONAL Recorp of 
April 23, 1951, by Representative Vam. This 
may be found in the public library and, we 
think, reprints may be obtained by writing 
to Representative Var. 

The Chicago newspaper that praised Dr. 
Condon and struck so viciously at VELDE and 
Vai. doubtless relied upon the fact that few 
readers knew the facts of the Condon af- 
fair, and fewer would take the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with those facts. The 
Peoria Star makes it a practice, when it 
cannot publish all obtainable facts on con- 
troversial questions such as this, to refer 
readers to its sources of information where 
they get the facts first-hand. 

We also recommend, for those who are in- 
terested in the Condon case, the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 14, 1952, pages 154 
through 158, in which Representative Var. 
sums up a wealth of information pertaining 
to the activities of Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, re- 
tiring president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. This in- 
formation is important because the Chicago 
newspaper cited the election of Dr. Condon 
as president of that group as proof that he 
could not be disloyal. After summarizing the 
Communist-front affiliations and activities 
of Dr. Mather, Representative Var concludes 
that the election of Dr. Condon to succeed 
Dr. Mather confirms the case against Con- 
don. 

“The simple truth,” said Representative 
Vat in his speech of January 14 “is that 
Condon chose to resign rather than face a 
loyalty board inquiry under consideration 
by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. Certainly 
we forced the issue, but Condon’s decision 
to quit under fire closed off the contem- 
plated inquiry. His documented record, out- 
lined by me to the House during the Eight- 
ieth Congress and again during the Eighty- 
second, is flagrantly pro-Soviet.” 

Perhaps the people of the Midwest are not 
acutely aware of it, but it is still true that 


any Member of Congress who dares to ques- 
tion the activities of Communists and fellow 
travelers in Government jobs has to take a 
lot of abuse and slander. That is an added 
reason why loyal Americans should express 
their appreciation to men like Representa- 
tives VeLpe and Var for their persistent 
efforts to force disloyal persons and security 
risks off the Government payroll. 


oll on National 
Issues 


Results of M 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR =e 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of a questionnaire I sent to sev- 
eral thousand citizens in the Seventeenth 
Ohio District. I am proud to represent 
this district in the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. The questions were con- 
cerned with major national and interna- 
tional problems facing Congress today. 
I wanted to find out how a cross section 
of my constituents felt on these issues. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to every citizen in the district, but 
I believe the replies I have received are 
the opinions of the majority of those I 
represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
and Democratic committee men and 
women, laborers, attorneys, barbers, 
housewives, public officeholders and 
Government employees, salesmen, retired 
men and women, ministers, college and 
high school students and their instruc- 
tors. Also included were those working 
in business and industry, newspaper, 
radio, and professional positions. 

Approximately 3,000 blanks were 
mailed to individuals, and reproductions 
of the questionnaire were published in 
nearly all of the 20 daily and weekly 
newspapers in my district. 

Returns of over 3,000 completed forms, 
with over a third of these containing 
comments on the question, proves to me 
that the average citizen is interested in 
the vital issues now before this legis- 
lative body, and is anxious to express 
his views on them. Iam very pleased so 
many took the time to write and attach 
letters and notes to the questionnaire 
enlarging upon their answers. 

The population in my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented, as 
well as large and small business. There 
-_ also two colleges and two universi- 
It is not often that a Congressman 
can obtain a true picture of such an 
evenly divided district, but through the 
questionnaire method, I feel I have 
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gained the majority opinions of those I 
represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 


Tue Points Set FoRTH IN THIs QUESTION- 
NAIRE ARE A PORTION OF THE DEMANDS 
MADE BY THE PRESIDENT IN His STATE or 
THE UNION MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


1. Do you favor: 

(A) Continuation of military aid (equip- 
ment) for Europe? Yes (1) No O. 

(B) Manpower limitations for Europe? 
Yes O No 0. 

(C) Economic aid for Europe? Yes — 
No 0. 

(D) Increased help for southeast Asia? 
Yes 1] No ODO. 

2. Do you advocate acceptance of Greece 
and Turkey into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization? Yes 1 No 0. 

3. Do you favor tighter Federal controls on 
wages? Yes) No (7). 

(A) Prices? Yes) No. 

4. Do you favor the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? Yes No (0. 

5. Do you advocate the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway at this time? Yes 7 
No 0. 

6. Do you favor broadening the social- 
security program to make a greater number 
of people eligible? Yes No. 

(A) Increasing the benefits to all eligi- 
bles? Yes () No (. 

7. Do you favor giving Federal aid to 
schools? Yes [] No [). 

8. Do you favor the health insurance pro- 
gram as recommended by the President? 
YesO Noo. 

(A) Training of doctors through federally 
supported medical programs? Yes[] No. 

(B) Establishing a system of national 
health security similar to that now in effect 
in Great Britain? Yes No. 

(C) Establishing a system of national 
health insurance? Yes[{] No 7. 

9. Do you favor increasing our tax burdens 
to put into effect the programs referred to in 
questions 6, 7, and 8? Yes No. 

10. Do you favor the compulsory universal 
military training legislation now before the 
Congress which calls for 6 months’ training 
for 18-year olds and then compels them to 
remain members of the Reserve for 714 
years? Yes No 0. 

GUAT  daéditmcewees ° 


City and State 
OOPUPONG “eanwcdncccstnsccces 


Please write any comments you might have 
on the above questions on the back of this 
page and return this sheet to J. Harry Mc- 
Grecor, Member of Congress, 1434 House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire 


Yes No 


Percen: | Percent 
Question 1. Do you favor— 
(A) Continuation of military aid 
(equipment) for Europe? 
otal replies 
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Percentage distribution of replies to ques- 
tionnaire—Continued 
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Question 1. Do you favor?—Con, 
(B) ae limitations for 








urope 
Total replies.............- 81 19 
DISRIRETD. ocictennsiex 81 19 
a itenantaniainal 4 16 
Business, industry, 
salesmen 84 16 
Farmers... 86 14 
Housewives 82 18 
ceed 82 18 
Ministers__......-...- 88 12 
Newspaper and radio. 80 20 
Oceupation not given 
and groups...-..--- 7 30 
Professionals... ....--. &7 : 
Public officeholders... 80 
SE Acdideiw sted 86 
dts tacsticatabiie 84 


(C) Economic aid for Europe? 
‘otal replies 


Newspaper and radio. 
Ocenpation not given 

and groups. .......- 
weshesionan EES eS 
Public officeholders._. 
Scie: pahiendindieets 


(D) paren’ help for Southeast 
Total replies_............- 


Question 2. Do you advocate accept- 
ance of Teemee and Turkey into the 
ie Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 
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Labor...... 
Ministers 
Newspaper and radio__........ 
Occupation not given and 





Question 3, Do you favor tighter 
Federal controls on wages? 
Total replies 
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Occupation not given and 
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amaihé taciistengninainn 44 56 
Public officcholders.-..----.-- 43 57 
ae RES RS 53 47 
Teachers_............. ebasibe 68 32 
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Percentage distribution of replies to ques- 
tionnaire—Continued 





Yes | No 
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Question 3. Do you favor tighter } 
Federa! contro! on waves—Con. 
(A) Do you favor tighter Federal 
controls on prices? 
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Business, industry, 
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Labor-_..... 







Newspaper and radio- 
Occupation not given 
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Question 4. Do fo u favor the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 
TE Is caneansocmmestons 


Occupation not given and 
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Question 5. Do you advoeate the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way at this time? 
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Question 6, Do you favor broadening 
the social-security program to make 
a greater number of people eligible? 
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Percentage distribution of replies to ques- 
tionnaire—Continued 


Yes No 
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Question 7. Do you favor giving Fed- 
eral aid to schools? 






































































Total POPU: do cccisencccusaenseenss 24 76 
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Barbers. ......- 23 77 
Business, 15 8&5 
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Professionals ___...... 19 sl 
Public officeholders. .......... 27 7 
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Question 8. Do you favor the health | 
insurance program as recommended 
by the President? 
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(A) Training of doctors through 

federally supported medi- 

cal programs? 

Total replies.............. 12 88 
Attorneys... 18 R2 
Barbers_. 0 100 
Business, 
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Farmers. ___. 5 95 
Housewives 7 93 
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Public officeholders... 4 96 
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(B) Establishing a system o/ na- 

tional health security sim- 

ilar to that now in effect in 

Great Britain? 
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Percentage distribution of replies to ques- 
tionnaire—Continued 


Yes No 


| Percent | Percent 
Question 9. Do you favor increasing 
our tax burdens to put into effect 
the programs referred toin questions 
6, 7, and 8? 
Total replies 
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Question 10. Do you favor the com- 
yulsory universal military training 
Peeialation now before the Congress 
which calls for 6 months training for 
18-year-olds and then compels them 
to remain members of the Reserve 
for 74 years? 
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The Hoover Commission q 


or 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], who had a great deal to do with 
the Hoover Commission, Monday ad- 
dressed the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. What he had to say 
bears close and careful reading by all 
Members of this body. I invite their 
attention to it, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, OF 
VERMONT, BEFORE THE SECOND NATIONAL RE- 
ORGANIZATION CONFERENCE, SHOREHAM Ho- 
TEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Fesruary 18, 1952 
It has been about 3 years since the Hoover 

Commission completed its work and made 

its reports to the Congress. 

Nineteen separate reports were filed from 
February to May 1949 and the Commission 
wert out of existence in June of that year. 

These reports were supported by 78 task- 
force studies, which contained 281 specific 
recommendations designed to improve the 
organization, management, and operation of 
the executive branch of Government. 

According to a compilation by the Senate 
Expenditures Committee, 46 public laws im- 
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plementing the Hoover Commission reports 
have been enacted since they were made. 

Also, the Congress has approved 28 out of 
36 reorganization plans submitted by the 
President to effectuate various provisions of 
the reports. 

Of the eight rejected, two were duplica- 
tions and six failed to conform either to the 
Commission recommendations or to long- 
standing congressional policy. 

I understand that this organization, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
estimates that more than 50 percent of the 
Commission's recommendations have been 
enacted into law with an estimated savings 
of $2,000,000,000 per year. 

It is hard to estimate what the savings 
could be if all the reforms suggested were 
carried out. 

Obviously, such savings could vary over 
a rather wide range, depending upon a num- 
ber of factors, notably the size of the Gov- 
ernment and the budget and the efficiency 
of administration and operation. 

The Congress has done a pretty good job 
of enacting legislation necessary for more 
efficient Government. 

It is worth noting, however, that the job 
is not the responsibility of the Congress 
alone. 

The President and the executive branch 
share heavily in this field. 

Congress is responsible for effecting about 
one-third of the recommendations and the 
President and the executive branch are re- 
sponsible for about two-thirds. 

The Congress has now accomplished about 
75 percent of its responsibility and there 
yet remains a considerable field in which the 
executive branch can take action without 
congressional legislation. 

I mention this to emphasize the fact that 
both the executive branch and the Congress 
have a good deal of work left to do. 

In considering this whole problem, it is 
obvious from the happenings in recent 
months that never before in our history has 
there been greater need for sound, honest, 
efficient operation of Government. 

Good government cannot be legislated any 
more than morality can be legislated. 

But we can, through public awareness and 
concern and determination, bring about bet- 
ter conduct in public life and in public 
affairs. 

Congress can by legislation improve the 
machinery for good government and then 
it is up to the public to demand efticiency 
and honesty in those who operate it. 

The Hoover Commission rendered a worth- 
while service to our country through its rec- 
ommendations for improving the structure 
of government. 

It did an even greater service in arousing 
a Nation-wide realization of the necessity for 
such improvements. 

A powerful factor in our ability to do this 
was the wisdom and experience of our Chair- 
man, Mr. Hoover, and the respect in which 
he is held by the people of this country. 

The Citizens Committee has carried the 
gospel of good government into every city, 
town, hamlet, and farm, thus stimulating 
much of the support which has made possi- 
ble the progress of the last 2 years. 

If there are some, however, who optimisti- 
cally believed that the work of the Hoover 
Commission would immediately result in 
drastic elimination of waste and inefficiency 
and corruption in government, or ii they 
believed that the report of the Commission 
presaged a reduction in public expenditures 
and taxes, they are doubtless somewhat dis- 
ijlusioned by this time. 

The savings effected by reforms alreacy 
accepted by the Congress and the executive 
branch, whether such savings be one billion 
or three billion annually, have had too little 
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effect upon the general trend of govern- 
mental operations. 

Both Government expenditures and taxes 
are now at an all-time high, except for the 
years of World War II. 

Under such circumstances, there is little 
enough consolation in saying to ourselves 
that things would have been worse had not 
so many of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations been effected up to now. 

If every recommendation of the Commis- 
sion were approved and put into effect, it 
would not necessarily result in good gov- 
ernment. 

Only through a combination of good laws, 
good organization in the executive branch, 
and a willingness by the public to put na- 
tional welfare and security above personal 
or regional desires can we realize the full 
objective of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Congress, the executive branch, and the 
public must all share the responsibility for 
the condition of national affairs. 

It is a rare edition of the American press 
today which does not carry glaring headlines 
setting forth some scandal involving some 
public official. 

Too many of these officials have been 
thinking too little about their responsibili- 
ties to the people and too much about the 
power which they possess and the personal 
opportunities which it presents. 

Some come to regard their positions as per- 
sonal vested rights and the rights of the 
people as a pawn. 

As this process develops, what may once 
have been regarded as corruption tends to 
be regarded as a prerequisite of office. 

Until recently, it has been almost impos- 
sible to punish a corrupt public official by 
any manner more severe than dismissal from 
Office. 

Recently, however, public exposure and 
public indignation have forced the hand of 
Government to secure indictments against 
malefactors, both in public and private life. 

Laws alone will never guarantee honesty 
in public office. 

Only a clear sense of the honor and duty 
imposed on those who hold the trust of pub- 
lic service can accomplish that end. 

So long as those charged with improper 
and reprehensible conduct in official posi- 
tions put forward as their defense the simple 
statement that “I have done nothing illegal” 
and otherwise exhibit an indifference to their 
public trust, the most comprehensive legis- 
lation imaginable cannot prevent dishonest 
practices in government. 

The erstwhile common practice of easing 
out dishonest employees quietly, and even 
shielding them from public exposure, has 
been an incentive to the weak-willed gov- 
ernment employee to take a chance on mak- 
ing a fast dollar. 

Only strength of character and determi- 
nation in the executive branch can correct 
this condition. 

It is encouraging to note the recent ac- 
tivities of some Government agencies in 
taking action against both private and public 
malefactors. 

In the matter of extravagance and waste- 
fulness, however, both the Congress and 
the public must share the guilt. 

Congress has not been careful of its own 
expenses, for some committees are greatly 
over-staffed and wastefulness is apparent in 
many quarters. The amount of money in- 
volved may be small but the example set 
is of great importance. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
has never been put into effect as was 
intended. 

It is the demands of the public, however, 
that are responsible to a great degree not 
only for the increases in expenditures of 
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government, but also for the present ac- 
celerated trend in the changing philosophy 
of government. 

Members of Congress generally represent 
the people who elect them to office. 

No man can remain in Congress against 
the expressed objection of the majority of the 
people whom he represents. 

For that reason, he is usually more respon- 
sive to the desires of the people than are 
officials of the executive branch, only two of 
whom must come before the electorate for 
approval of their work. 

Your Member of Congress wants the people 
of his district to be prosperous and his dis- 
trict expects him to deliver the goods. 

If local income is not adequate, he will 
insist upon Federal expenditures to provide a 
high standard of living for his constituency. 

Frequently, pressure is put upon Congress 
to meke huge expenditures for the benefit of 
certain industries claimed essential to the 
national welfare aud security. 

If Members vote against such proposals, 
they risk being accused of failure to sup- 
port an adequate national defense. 

Even now hearings are being held on the 
request for an initial expenditure of almost 
$100,000,000, of which the principal bene- 
ficiary will be, if the request is.granted, a 
single industrial plant of a single corporation. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
strongly that hidden Federal subsidies be 
eliminated. 

As yet, we have not made much progress 
toward the elimination of subsidies, either 
hidden or open. 

The Senate considered a bill designed to 
eliminate the hidden subsidy for the trans- 
portation of foreign air mail, but that legis- 
lation was so perverted by amendments that 
when it passed the Senate it provided for 
permanently concealing huge air-mail sub- 
sidies and permanently guaranteeing the 
present carriers of the mails against future 
competition. 

I feel sure that when this measure comes 
before the House, the members will be better 
informed and will not vote to make a bad 
situation infinitely worse. 

There are certain types of expenditures 
which the Federal Government can make 
that will make an expansion of private in- 
dustry possible and benefit all people. 

Since our Government was born, expendi- 
tures of this nature have been in order. 

The founders anticipated that the Federal 
Government might regulate business and 
might support public works designed to im- 
prove it. 

They could not have anticipated that the 
Federal Government would someday operate 
business. 

Yet, today, we have insistence upon the 
part of people back home—even some of 
those who profess to wholeheartedly support 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission—that the Federal Government place 
orders for merchandise with plants in these 
districts in order to keep people employed 
and the wheels of industry turning. 

We may expect this demand to increase, 

Right now, the industrial plant of this 
Nation is being expanded to the extent of 
over $10,000,000,000 under the tax deferment 
pian. 

I, for one, find it reassuring that the 
United States industrial plant will be the 
greatest in the world and a mighty bulwark 
in our national defense system, but I also 
recognize that as this great plant of ours is 
expanded, there will be a demand to keep it 
running by Federal funds and by Federal 
operation, if necessary. 

In other words, I see only a possible tem- 
porary respite in the public insistence that 
Government assume the responsibility for 
keeping our mills and plants in operation 
and our agriculture in production, even to 
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the extent of purchasing and disposing of 
the output, if necessary. 

We have already gone so far along this 
line that the original balance of power 
among the three branches of Government 
has been seriously impaired. 

Obviously, the Congress cannot legislate 
rules and regulations in detail for all of our 
widely diversified and expanded functions of 
Government. 

It would be physically impossible to do 
sO. 
Obviously, if every citizen who is dis- 
pleased with decisions of each agency of 
Government should appeal to the courts for 
relief, the courts of this country could be- 
come hopelessly clogged with cases, even as 
hopelessly clogged as the Wage Stabilization 
Board is today. 

To meet the exigencies of these times, 
Congress has, during the past 20 years, dele- 
gated to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment enormous rule-making powers. 

The result has been that executive agen- 
cies have, in effect, assumed legislative au- 
thority far beyond that intended either by 
the Constitution or the Congress. 

In some instances the intent of Congress 
has been seriously subverted by the rule- 
making powers of executive agencies. 

In other instances, Congress has put upon 
the President responsibility which it should 
have assumed itself. 

I refer particularly to certain appropria- 
tion matters. 

Congress has also written into laws the 
provision that the determination of the Ad- 
ministrator shall be final, thus precluding 
any appeal of the citizen to the courts or to 
any higher official of government. 

These vast grants of legislative and judi- 
cial powers to the executive branch have 
brought us face to face with the realization 
that our Government, our democracy, as we 
have known it and as we have taken pride 
in it is seriously jeopardized. 

What can we do about it now? 

First, we should try to secure approval in 
principle, if not in detail, of the balance of 
the Hoover Commission reports. 

The Congress should word and scan care- 
fully all legislation and zealously protect 
and restore as far as possible the balance of 
power so essential to the preservation of a 
democracy. 

It is particularly important that the pre- 
cious attributes of self-government be not 
dissipated under the guise of emergency 
legislation. 

Congress should keep its own house in 
order, practice what it preaches, and not 
throw into the lap of the President any 
“hot potatoes” which should properly be 
handled by the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment itself. 

The President, as manager of the world’s 
biggest business, should select as department 
and agency heads only the most able and 
trustworthy persons. 

Political considerations should always be 
subordinated to national needs. 

The President should do his utmost to co- 
operate with the Congress and to refrain 
from ridicule or recrimination in his ref- 
erences to it. 

And Congress should reciprocate whole- 
heartedly in this respect. ‘ 

Honesty in official positions must be in- 
sisted upon and corruption whether illegal 
or within the technicalities of the law should 
be summarily dealt with. 

In the final analysis, however, the re- 
sponsibility for good government rests with 
the citizen. 

He is the court of last resort. 

He is the police force with unparalleled 
power. 

He is the one supreme law-making body. 

He holds a weapon more potent than the 
atom bomb, the ballot. 
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What this country is and how our Gov- 
ernment is run ultimately depends upon 
him. 

Through the work of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover report, the public has been alerted 
and aroused to the need for taking vigorous 
steps to perpetuate our democracy. 

The warning signals have been raised 
anew; the handwriting is clearly on the wall 
for all to see and contemplate. 

The time to heed this warning is here now. 

I don’t know what organization, if any, 
will be maintained to spur the public to 
action in seeing to it that our governmental 
machinery is kept abreast of the times, on 
an honest and efficient basis. 

This is one of the serious problems our 
country is facing—to get more people to real- 
ize that public welfare comes ahead of per- 
sonal gain. 

Certainly, placing personal gain ahead of 
public welfare was not the spirit in which 
our Nation was conceived and founded. 

Let each of you constitute himself as a 
committee of one to spread the gospel of 
good government in your State and com- 
munity. 

If each citizen will assume this self-ap- 
pointed role of a citizens committee of one 
to carry on this crusade for good govern- 
ment, it will be the surest basis upon which 
our democracy can be perpetuated. 


Broadening Spiritual Horizons 
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HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Southern Baptist Brotherhood Jour- 
nal for January, February, and March 
1952, contains an excellent article writ- 
ten by Dr. James P. Wesberry, pastor of 
the Morningside Baptist Church, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Dr. Wesberry was Acting Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives from July 
27 to August 25, 1949. 

Members of the House who were pres- 
ent and heard Dr. Wesberry’s prayers 
offered at the beginning of each day’s 
session, as well as those who read them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, were in- 
spired each day by them. 

His article entitled “Broadening Spir- 
itual Horizons,” to which I have referred,, 
carries a strong appeal from the heart 
of this beloved religious leader. Because 
of his former association with us, it is of 
especial interest to Members of the House 
and readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and under leave granted, I insert the 
article herewith as a part of these 
remarks: 

BROADENING Spiriruat Hortzons 
(By Dr. James P. Wesberry) 

Scripture reading (John 4: 35): 

There are three great duties of a Chris- 
tian. They are found in three commands 
of Christ, containing one word each. They 
are “go,” “pray,” and “look.” We should go 
and we should pray, but today, if it were in 
our power, we should like to lift you out of 
the seat in which you are sitting and help 
you see the bigness of the task which is be- 
fore us. Let us push back the horizons until 
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we see the whole world and its needs; and if 
we cannot go ourselves, let us reach down in 
our pockets and give until it hurts to make 
it possible for others who can carry the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth. 

This is a day of visual education. We 
learn more by seeing than we do by hearing. 
It is possible to have eyes and not see and 
ears and not bear. Some look at Japan and 
see only her cherry blossoms; at India and 
see only her ivory palaces; and at Africa and 
see only her gold. What one sees is a test of 
his character. Our Lord says to us, “Lift up 
your eyes and look on the fields, for they are 
white already to harvest.” Let us lift up our 
eyes and look. 

If we would broaden our spiritual horizons, 
let us consider four V's. 


VICTORY 


If we are to be victorious in spreading the 
Gospel and in winning the world for Christ, 
we must see humanity through the eyes of 
Christ. 

There are some who look upon the world 
with absolute indifference. They are con- 
cerned about only that which affects them 
personally. They see things, not people. 
Like the priest and Levite, they pass by on 
the other side. They simply do not care 
about humanity. 

There are others who, if they lift up their 
eyes and lock at all, have the look of curi- 
osity. They are like people who join the 
crowd in going to a fire. but do nothing but 
look. 

There are others who look with disgust 
upon humanity. They do not like to look 
upon the open sore of the world for fear 
that, seeing, their hearts might be touched 
and they might have to do something 
about it. 

The Christian way is the way of Christ. 
When He saw the multitudes, “He was moved 
with compassion because they fainted and 
were being scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd.” His heart was filled to over- 
fiowing with sympathy for those who suf- 
fered. His was the look of love. Most of 
His disciples learned this look. 

We cannot broaden our spiritual horizons 
unless we first of all see Jesus. We must 
see “no man save Jesus only.” We need to 
focus our eyes upon the crucified, living, 
reigning Saviour. We need the vision of 
Jesus that Paul had. He could say, “I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
We should renew our view of Him as our 
personal Saviour from sin. We should see 
Him as David Livingston did when he said, 
“God had but one Son, and He gave Him 
to be a foreign missionary.” Only as we see 
through the eyes of Christ will victory come. 


VISION 


If we are to feel and suffer for the world 
as Christ did, our hearts and consciences 
must sense the appalling need of the world 
without Christ. Christ had a world mind 
and a world heart. His was a world-wide 
task as so is ours. The world presents a 
tragic picture indeed. It is hard to teil 
whether the world is upside down or inside 
out. The hymn writer seems to describe 
the world today in the words: 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time.” 


One of our statisticians told us a few years 
ago that the world is growing heathen at the 
rate of 6,000,000 yearly. The world, he said, 
was actually 270,000,000 more heathen and 
less Christian in 1935 than it was in 1890. 
This is appalling. 

Over half of the world’s population never 
knows what it is to go to bed at night having 
had three good meals a day. Hunger, lack 
of clothes, and appropriate shelter is the 
comr-on plight of multiplied millions 
throughout the earth. The world is starv- 
ing for bread. 


The world is poor economically. We are 
told that the average income in India is less 
than a nickel a day, and that in Japan, China, 
India, and Africa combined it is hardly more 
than 8 to 10 cents a day. 

Intellectually the world abounds in i!liter- 
acy. At least one-half of the world cannot 
read cr write. 

Socially there are 60,000,000 untouchables 
in India, and 10,000,000 little girls are mar- 
ried before they are 10 years old. In all 
heathen countries womanhood and child- 
hood count very little. 

Yes; this is a sick world. What an awful 
tragedy that millions die each year for lack 
of medical attention. 

E-1t saddest of all, the world ts sick morally 
a ispiritually. Only about one out of every 
three people in the orld is a professing 
Christian of any sort. Over two-thirds of 
the world is lost. Of the over 300,000,000 
people of India, only about 5,000,000 of them 
are Christians. 

Poor, bleeding, broken, blasted, bruised, 
benighted China has at least one-fourth of 
the world’s population, and not a million of 
them Christian. Africa has almost as many 
gods as she has people, and there are at 
least 150,000,000 people there. 

Japan has only a handful of Christians. 
Nothing but prayer can reach behind the 
iron curtain of communistic Russia. Pales- 
tine is overrun with Mohammedans and 
Jews. Italy has a form of religion but is 
starved spiritually. Religion in France and 
England is at a low ebb. 

Our own beloved Nation is hardly more 
than 45 percent professing Christians; and, 
besides, everyone who professes to be a 
Christian is not necessarily a Christian. 

What are we doing about it? The 256 de- 
nominations and rects in our country in 1945 
had 30 missionaries per million people in 
Mexico, Central America, and the West In- 
dies; 21 per million in South America’ 56 
in Afriva; 14 in India; 13 in China; 2 in 
French Indochina; while at home we had 
1,945 ministers for each million of our pop- 
ulation. For lack of vision people perish. 
May God give us a vision of this poor, needy, 
suffering, hungry, sinning world. 


If we are to enlarge our spiritual horizons, 
there are two voices we must hear. The first 
is the voice of starving, suffering, sinning 
humanity. What an appealing voice. 

Sometime ago someone heard a baby, that 
had been thrown in ¢ trash can, sobbing in 
the night. This is but a symbol of human- 
ity’s cry. The world cries for deliverance, 
forgiveness, guidance, peace, comfort, 
strength, and for eternal life. 

Christ is the only answer to this cry. He 
is the desire of all nations. Only Christ and 
His Gospel can erase the physical misery, the 
moral degradation, and the spiritual dark- 
ress of the world. They still cry as of old, 
“C me over and help us.” We must hear 
the call that comes to us from around the 
world. 

If we hear humanity's pathetic cry, surely 
then we must hear the voice of Jesus saying 
to us, “Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” This is the voice of Jesus. “All 
power is given unto Me in Heaven and in 
earth.” “My sheep,” He says, “hear My 
voice.” “As my Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you.” 

Are you willing to hear His voice? Do 
you understand what He wants you to do? 
Christ is speaking to you now. Will you 
listen? 

VOLITION 

Alfred Tucker was a gifted artist. He once 
painted a picture of a hungry beggarwoman. 
He portrayed her with ragged clothes, hun- 
gry eyes, and a haunting look of despair. 
But as he looked into the wistful eyes of the 
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beggarwoman he suddenly flung his brush 
aside and exclaimed, “Why don’t I try to help 
people instead of painting pictures of them?” 
He gave up painting as his life’s work and 
went as a missionary to Africa. 

Does this not apply to us? Have we not 
talked about the needs of the world long 
enough? Isn't it time now for us to do 
something about it? Jesus said, “They need 
not depart; give them to eat.” A missionary 
said, “I can’t sleep for thinking of those 
people.” Let us awake out of our sleep. 

Isit worth while? Yes, it is the most glori- 
ously worth while undertaking on earth. It 
would be worth while if your son or daughter 
lived in a heathen country. If it is worth 
while for us to have Him as our Saviour, 
then it is worth while for every person the 
world over to have Him, too. Will you help 
make it possible? Let us give generously of 
our means to win the world for Him. 

Dr. Laubach, in his Wake Up or Blow Up, 
says that all Protestant churches together 
are giving an average of $1.26 per member 
for foreign countries; less than two and a 
half cents a week. He thinks that of the 
15 percent deductible from taxation, 5 per- 
cent should go for the local church, includ- 
ing home missions; 5 percent for foreign 
missions; and the remaining 5 percent for 
other philanthropy. “It is late, very late 
now, but not too late,” he says. 

Jesus says, “Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest? behold, 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the flelds; for they are white already to 
harvest.” 


The New United States Mutual Security 
Act 
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HON. JOHN 0.PASTORE © 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] delivered at a meeting in Rome 
on November 28, 1951, with the newly 
formed National Productivity Commit- 
tee, sponsored by the Italian Society for 
International Organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue New UNITED Staves Mutual Securiry 
AcT—AN IMPORTANT AMENDMENT 


(By Senator Wi.L1aM BENTON) 


It is a great privilege to be in Rome this 
week, the week of the meeting of the NATO. 
Last week in Strasbourg, at the conference 
I have been attending as a United States del- 
egate to confer with the representatives of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, Lord Layton, Chairman of the Lon- 
don Economist, NATO members to ex- 
amine NATO for its potential leadership to- 
ward that European unity to which our 
conference in Strasbourg was dedicated. 
Towards such European unity, for defense 
and for peace, all of us hope that real prog- 
ress has been made in this great conference 
this week in this beautiful city. 

The NATO meeting here shows that it is 
not easy in today’s world to discuss econom- 
ics apart from potential war. We are living 
in crisis. The threat of war and of destruc- 








tion—yes, even of the destruction of this 
Eternal City—now hangs over us once more. 

Monday, I had the privilege of visiting the 
ERP exhibit at the Cavallerizza where I saw 
in huge photographs and simplified charts 
the story of how Italy and all the free na- 
tions must stand together. Today, I salute 
not only Italy’s magnificent comeback since 
the war, but the determination of her leaders 
to maintain Italy’s traditional freedoms and 
to press forward with other free nations in 
the ccmmon defense of all. 

From the standpoint of the United States 
and all of us, in the field of economic aid 
we must now unhappily put first those 
things which contribute to the development 
of an adequate mutual defense system, and 
at the earliest possible date. This high 
priority makes it most difficult to isolate 
economic factors and to judge them, as you 
in Europe must learn to judge them, on their 
merits. Over the long pull, and the quicker 
the better, all of us must learn to understand 
them if we are to promote in Europe an 
economy capable not only of upholding the 
defense burden, but also of greatly and ma- 
terially raising the standards of living of the 
people. Here we find the best answer of 
the free peoples of the world to the false 
promises and the siren song of the 
Communists. We must develop a standard 
of living in Europe and notably in Italy 
so that each and every family will know 
that it has something to lose other than its 
chains. 

I am particularly happy to meet this after- 
noon with members of Italy’s newly formed 
National Productivity Committee and other 
government, industrial, and labor leaders 
who are interested in its work. I congratu- 
late Minister Campilli, Senator Corbellini, 
and all those who had a hand in the forma- 
tion of this most promising committee. I 
often discussed with Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
the first head of the Marshall plan, the 
formation of the Anglo-American Productiv- 
ity Council, the first such committee estab- 
lished. Its results have been most marked. 
Only recently in England the leaders of the 
70 productivity teams which have thus far 
visited the United States—met together and 
compared notes and agreed that the benefits 
have been very great. Indeed, there is stir- 
ring in England a new spirit, a new determi- 
nation to throw off old restrictive customs 
and agreements, to discard old methods and 
to establish far higher goals of productivity. 
This is notable among labor union leaders, 
but it is also marked among the younger 
businessmen, among the men who represent 
the future leaders of Britain's industries, and 
who are now developing consciousness of 
the need to break away from the established 
cartel and trade-association agreements 
which have so greatly held back industrial 
progress. I am glad to report also a similar 
feeling developing among younger and more 
progressive elements in France. I have 
hopes for an important French business 
movement against the restrictive business 
practices which have been so highly de- 
veloped and which operate against high 
levels of production. These have been little 
understood by the public and by government 
Officials throughout the continent. In Eng- 
land and France, at least, understanding of 
them seems to be developing. 

I am honored today to be the guest of 
the Society for International Organization., 
Purther, it seems to me that it is most ap- 
propriate for me to be meeting with Italy's 
new Productivity Committee. I am one 
of the few businessmen in the United States 
Senate. Although I have spent long years 
of my life in education and in public serv- 
ice, my early years were devoted to business 
and as the owner, with my family, of three 
businesses I still continue to think of my- 
self as a businessman as well as a politician. 
I called to the attention of the delegates at 
Strasbourg last week that there was only 
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one other among us who mentioned his 
business background in his biographical 
notes. Of the 20 delegates who were chosen 
to represent the Consultative Assembly, most 
were political leaders with backgrounds as 
lawyers. The absence of businessmen in top 
political roles in Europe may be one reason 
why there is so little understanding among 
political leaders of the economic factors 
which have determined the development of 
the American economy in contrast with that 
of Europe. 

The last time I spoke in Rome was in 
June of 1950. My host then was the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for Italy. My 
remarks then were a prelude to some of those 
which I shall make to you today. I dis- 
cussed some facts of European business 
practices which hamstring productivity. In 
America we loosely call such practices mo- 
nopolistic practices in restraint of trade. 
You may recognize them more easily in the 
phrase cartel practices. 

When we in the United States seek to 
talk economies and business practices to you 
in Europe, the Atlantic becomes a vast 
semantic chasm. This semantic chasm di- 
vides the businessmen in the United States 
from Europe far more than do the 3,000 
miles of ocean which Mrs. Benton and I 
crossed in an easy 13-hour flight and in 
berths far more comfortable than any on our 
crack American extra-fare trains. Yes, all 
one has to do this week in Rome is to look 
around on the streets and in the hotels to 
find that the United States is physically 
very close to Italy. On Sunday afternoon at 
Ambassador Dunn's I saw more people that 
I know than I have ever seen at a cocktail 
party in Washington. Yet we are deeply 
divided, when we talk economics or busi- 
ness. Even the words divide us rather than 
unite us. The words, and our different un- 
derstanding of them, divide us despite the 
fact that we wish desperately to be united 
and not divided. 

Let me take the word “capitalism” as a 
sample. The characteristic meaning of that 
word in Europe is far closer to the original 
meaning—certainly to the original defini- 
tion given by Karl Marx—than the meaning 
we put upon it in the United States. 

In Europe it is not generally understood 
that most American businessmen actually 
believe in a loss system as well as a profit 
system. Ours is a dynamic risk-taking sys- 
tem in which there is never a sure return for 
capital and in which there should never be 
a@ sure thing. Above all, we in the United 
States believe in the legitimacy of the old 
slogan, “shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
generations.” Yes, we Americans think of 
capital as a highly expendable commodity, 
and as most quickly expendable except in 
the hands of the skillful. We think of it 
not so much as a source of security to its 

or—as we do as a tool to be used in 
our pioneering and continuous struggle to- 
ward ever-expanding horizons of economic 
productivity. 

To us in the United States, capitalism is a 
system in which husinessmen risk their 
money to compete vigorously with each oth- 
er—yes, and with a vigor often derided as 
“cut-throat” in Europe. An American busi- 
nessman seeks to win profits by providing his 
customers with ever-better products—and in 
ever-bigger quantities and at ever-lower 
prices—than those offered by his competi- 
tors. 

The European businessman, who feels that 
he is entitled to a return on his capital sat- 
isfactory to him, seeks to avoid competition. 
This is not only the easy road. It is the safe 
one. A satisfactory return on capital can, 
of course, most safely be insured by private 
deals which regulate or eliminate competi- 
tion—by controlling and limiting produc- 
tion—by dividing markets, by regulating 
prices—and by other agreement. Such pri- 
vate deals are known as cartels. Such un- 
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derstandings are standard practice in Eu- 
rope, and indeed in many lines of industry 
are the very bread of everyday business life. 
They have been illegal in America since 1890. 

I once summarized the great difference in 
America and European attitudes, in a piece 
I wrote in 1943 for Life. I said, “The Euro- 
pean businessman believes in capital where- 
as we in the United States believe in capi- 
talism.” 

The difference between the two words is 
enormous; and it is not understood, as we 
in the United States see it, by the European 
business community. 

I have been greatly interested in the lec- 
ture on “Productivity” by Prof. Angelo 
Costa, President, General Confederation of 
Italian Industries,on November 9. This lec- 
ture brings out clearly the deep chasm to 
which I have been referring. Of the many 
profound differences in attitudes brought out 
in this speech—and I only wish I had time 
to elaborate here on Prof. Costa’s comments 
in the fleld of taxes—I shall take merely 
this one example. After admitting that 
“consortium arrangements attenuate com- 
petition”, he then went on to defend them 
because “the existence of competition may 
be detrimental for the purposes of produc- 
tivity’—on the ground that “competition 
tends to level prices substantially below 
cost"—and coupled with a concluding sen- 
tence that “destroying capital means reduc- 
ing productivity.” 

The benefit of such arangements to the 
economy as a whole is wholly rejected, most 
American businessmen will unreservedly at- 
test, by the extraordinary development of 
the American economy to which I shall refer 
again shortly. Indeed, most will agree that 
over a period of years they ure very harmful 
to any well-managed and aggressively led 
company. They only reward the inefficient, 
dull incentive for improved methods, and by 
“attenuating competition” they destroy the 
regulator which the public interest demands 
if it is rot to turn to socialism and govern- 
ment ownership or control. 

Geoffrey Crowther once put very well this 
difference in attitudes, on the two sides of 
the Atlantic, toward capital and toward 
competition. Before an American audience 
he said, “In the United States you put a 
man into Sing Sing Penitentiary for the very 
same thing for which in England we put 
him into the House of Lords.” 

I like to remind my European friends that 
in most areas in which American business 
has developed legal monopolies, we have set 
up public commissions to protect the public 
interest and to regulate prices and other 
aspects of monopoly power. The American 
people do not permit the exercising of such 
power by private individuals—not if they 
know it. If prices are to be fixed and con- 
trolled, this must be done by a public com- 
mission acting in the public interest. Since 
1890 the American people have not proposed 
to give to bankers or financiers or great in-, 
dustrialists or cartel lawyers the power to 
control prices or markets. Such power is the 
power to exploit the people. 

Thus we in the United States have had for 
decades the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to deal with our railroads; the Federal 
Communications Commission to deal with 
our telephone company, our radio industry, 
and our telegraph lines; the Federal Power 
Commission to deal with our public utilities; 
etc., etc. 

Karl Marx did not and could not possibly 
have foreseen the American variant of 
capitalism. He could never have even 
dreamed of the tremendous consequences of 
such a system. He did not foresee an econ- 
omy where legal monopolies would largely 
function under private management yet with 
public control through public commissions 
acting in the public interests. He could not 
have imagined the values to an economy of 
maintaining much of the balance of industry 
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both competitive and free. Karl Marx could 
not have pictured a form of capitalism in 
which businessmen were subject to heavy 
fines and imprisonment for making agree- 
ments which fix prices, divide markets, or 
hamper trade. 

If Karl Marx, with his high and acute in- 
telligence, had the potential for 
enormous productivity which has developed 
under the American evolution of capitalism, 
his predictions would have been quite other 
than what they were. If he had had this 
prophetic insight, the world today would be 
quite other than what it is. Let no man 
underestimate the power of ideas and of 
words. Karl Marx has proved this above all 
else. It is for ideas that men fight and die. 

I speak today both as a businessman and 
as a Member of the United States Senate 
when I assure you that the people of the 
United States largely understand and agree 
on the basic reason for their own produc- 
tivity. They know it isn’t merely the size 
of our population: Western Europe has near- 
ly twice our population. They Know it isn't 
merely our vast free market, though this 
has helped. The reason is not primarily 
America’s God-given natural resources or 
its nineteenth century frontier psychology, 
or the temperament of our people. The 
answer les rather in America's system of 
competitive capitalism. 

It is this system which has raised the per 
capita output in America at such an ac- 
celerating rate. Fifty years ago the per 
capita output in Western was the 
same as that in the United States. Of 
course, we must recognize the grave setback 
to Europe of two devastating wars. But 
these, in themselves, do not explain why the 
United States now turns out annually al- 
most five times as much per capita as does 
Western Europe. 

The American people now hope that this 
system of theirs can be much better under- 
stood abroad. They feel that they can le- 
gitimately ask for a better understanding of 
it if only so that jointly and cooperatively 
we may enhance our mutual progress to- 
ward the goals of the Marshall plan. 

There was no comment made at the Stras- 
bourg Conference, I believe, which so sur- 
prised the American delegates as a remark 
of President Spaak’s in his closing address. 
Paul Reynaud, in his eloquent talk which 
opened the conference had said, “Senator 
BEnTON stated that it was upon the spirit 
of enterprise, free from the stranglehold of 
cartels, that America had built up its vast 
economic power.” M. Reynaud had agreed 
wholeheartedly with my views on the car- 
tels. The question of the restrictive and 
harmful cartel practices had come up again 
and again in debate. Yet, in his conclud- 
ing address, when President Spaak referred 
to three things to which the United States 
delegates had attached an importance which 
surprised him, he put as the first the sub- 
ject of trusts and cartels. He commented 
that he would have said “that the United 
States was the land of cartels and trusts.” 

President Spaak's comment is understand- 
able, I suppose, because in Europe the idea 
of cartels is associated with bigness or with 
financial power. He thus assumes that our 
great American companies, such as General 
Motors or Standard Oil must be cartels. But 
the reason we have a Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, another of New York, another of In- 
diana, another of California, etc., is that the 
Stendard Oil trust was forcibly broken into 
Pieces by American law many decades ago. 
And, if today the officers of these 
conspire to fix prices or control markets they 
are subject to fines and to imprisonment if 
the government which represents the people 
is able to catch them. 

We agree in America that many of our 
companies have grown so extraordinarily 
because they have had to compete and be- 
cause it has Seen illegal for them to join a 


cartel. The inefficient have been destroyed; 
their capital has been lost. The efficient 
have survived and been rewarded as never 
before in the world’s history. Thus, it isn’t 
the fact a company is big which makes it a 
cartel—or a monopoly, if it has the competi- 
tion we favor in America. What makes a 
cartel is agreements and deals between com- 
panies to eliminate competition, to make 
things safer and easier for themselves and 
tougher if not impossible for any outsider 
who may threaten to jolt or tip over their 
apple cart. 

Less than a month ago, as a Member of the 
United States Senate, I voted for the Mutual 
Security Act which calls for an appro- 
priation of $7,200,000,000 for military and 
economic aid to America’s European and 
other allies. This act has the strong sup- 
port of the American people, including the 
support of the American business commu- 
nity. 

In line with the feeling of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, the 
Mutual Security Act, as finally enacted into 
law, Contains a section called the Benton 
amendment because it was I who introduced 
the amendment on t "the eer of the Senate. 
If there is anyone here today who heard me 
speak in June of last year at the American 
Chamber of Commerce for Italy, he will rec- 
ognize these ideas. This amendment spells 
out an American attitude which has been 
implicit but which has never before been 
made explicit in our legislation authoriz- 
ing Marshall-plan appropriations. I shall 
read this amendment to you. 

“Sec. 516. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that this act shall 
be administered in such a way as (1) to 
eliminate the barriers to, and provide in- 
centive for, a steadily increased participa- 
tion of free private enterprise in develop- 
ing the resources of foreign countries con- 
sistent with the policies of this act, (2) to 
the extent that it is feasible and does not 
interfere with the achievement of the pur- 
poses set forth in this act, to discourage 
the cartel and monopolistic business prac- 
tices prevailing in certain countries receiv- 
ing aid under this act which result in re- 
stricting production and increasing prices, 
and to encourage where suitable competition 
and productivity, and (3) to encourage 
where suitable the development and 
strengthening of the free labor-union move- 
ments as the collective-bargaining agencies 
of labor within such countries.” 

(Por the record, I want you here today 
to know that my amendment, as originally 
passed by the Senate, was this amendment 
I have just read, but without section 1 deal- 
ing with free private enterprise. Section 1, 
with which I wholly concur, and notably 
for the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
was added in the conference between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives at 
which final t was secured on the 
wording of the bill. I personally would have 
preferred to have had section 1 inserted 
as section 3, if only because I fear that care- 
less readers of the amendment, as finally 
drawn, may feel that the first section, be- 
cause it is first, is a motivation for the other 
two, or is more important than the other 
two. This is not the case. Indeed, some 
editor, unknown to me, put the subheading 
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This dispatch was published at the very time 
the Mutual Security Act was under consid- 
eration by our Congress. 

The dispatch quoted one of the highest 
ranking French officials, who was unnamed. 
It began as follows: 

“The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s new productivity program for Europe, 
announced in Washington last week, is going 
to meet opposition from French capitalists 
as well as French Communists.” 

The very morning I left New York for 
Europe there appeared on the front page of 
the New York Times a dispatch from Paris 
by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, the chief foreign 
correspondent of the New York Times. This 
story was headlined, “Survey on ECA.” In it 
Mr. Sulzberger states: “Free labor move- 
ments have failed to seriously forestall Com- 
munist efforts to dominate the worker in Italy 
or Prance.” He further states about Greece 
and Turkey, “Labor in both countries 
* * * tends toward communism—to a 
degree that may increase.” 

I shall now attempt to summarize the 
fears of the American people and their 
Representatives in Congress about the oper- 
ation of our present economic aid, as evi- 
denced in part by the passage of the Benton 
amendment. Perhaps these can be sum- 
marized in four questions. These questions 
are of course wholly apart from the far more 
urgent questions which are involved in the 
development of mutual military defense. 
(You will note that my amendment recog- 
nized this more immediate and urgent ob- 
jective in its two important qualifications, 
“to the extent that it is feasible,” and “to 
the extent that it does not interfere with 
the achievement of the purpose set forth in 
this act.”) 

When constructive answers are found to 
these four questions, they will not only an- 
swer the fears of the American people, but 
they will show to all the world that the 
free peoples of Western Europe are commit- 
ted to that long-range economic develop- 
ment of Western Europe through which and 
only through which its expanding produc- 
tivity can be insured. 

1. How can more of the benefits of Amer- 
ican economic aid get through to the worker? 

To American eyes it often looks as if the 
middle classes of Europe are being ground 
into the dust. Further, it looks as if the 
rich are getting richer—as if they are avoid- 
ing taxes, notably in France and in Italy. 

I remember being told when I was in Italy 
last year that there were 43 taxes on a cup 
of coffee. The rich were then still nego- 

their tax settlements with the tax 
collector, in line with age-long custom. 

I am deeply gratified to learn that impor- 
tant rew tax legislation has been passed 
during the last year and on this I congratu- 
late Premier De Gasperi and his Government, 
as I do on so much else. The problem, of 
course, now falls onto the shoulders of the 
tax collector. Without rigid enforcement 
no tax law is worth much. Attitudes must 
be changed, as well as laws. 

2. To what extent are private deals and 
business, as well as labor agreements, holding 
back productivity, and how can these be 
eliminated? 

To many in America it seems as if the same 
old monopolies and cartels are operating in 
Europe today as before the war, or at least 
their blood brothers or cousins, with the 
same old goals of charging as much as the 
traffic will bear, limiting production if this 
helps get higher prices, and paying low wages. 
Some progress has been made toward Mr. 
Hoffman's goal of integration, but as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's bold speech showed a few 
months ago in London, the progress is dis- 
appointing. 

3. To what extent have industrialists or 
governments, because they have found it 
easier to deal with Communist unions, held 








back or even sabotaged the potential growth 
of free labor unions? 

The dominance of the Communist unions 
in France and Italy is not generally realized 
in the United States, though we ourselves 
have had considerable experience with Com- 
munist unions and have learned how Com- 
munist union leaders will sell out their 
workers at the drop of a hat, or connive with 
employers to sell them out, if this results in 
advancing their own selfish interests or the 
cause of communism. 

From your standpoint in Europe, the suc- 
cess of collective bargaining in the United 
States, between our free labor unions on the 
one hand and independent employers on the 
other, is but little understood. The expand- 
ing productivity of the United States would 
never have achieved its present high levels 
without free union labor and its fight for 
the American worker and its cooperation 
with management toward common goals. 

The recent reports of the British produc- 
tivity teams, on their return from the United 
States, attest to the fact that the United 
States workers not only produce more per 
man-hour but also, due to modern machin- 
ery, work less hard than do the workers of 
England. 

A month ago in England I was glad to re- 
affirm that the powerful resistance of the 
great unions to improvements in technology, 
due in the thirties to fear of unemployment, 
is rapidly passing away. Indeed, the British 
unions are now seeking techniques to coop- 
erate with management toward higher pro- 
duction, the very industrialists who for dec- 
ades have been indoctrinated with the re- 
spectability of many practices which hamper 
competition and which hold back moderni- 
zation both in technology and in selling and 
promotion. 

If French and Italian industrialists follow 
the easy road which encourages Communist 
unions, perhaps because they think they can 
gain by playing off one union against another, 
or perhaps because they think that in the 
last extremity the Communist unions can 
always be controlled by a political move to 
the right, I fear that many informed Amer- 
icans may decide that such men are, indeed, 
oblivious to the maxim of Karl Marx, that 
a businessman will commit suicide for a 
short-term profit. 

I was most gratified, upon the passage of 
my amendment by the United States Senate, 
to receive the following telegram from Giulio 
Pastore, national secretary of CISL, Italy's 
great free labor union, addressed to me in 
my Washington office: 

“I noticed in the Italian press your pro- 
posal of amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act, aimed to curb monopolistic practices 
and cartels, to realize larger international 
solidarity and to support and strengthen 
free European labor. I wish to express our 
appreciation and the confidence that adop- 
tion of your amendment will result in in- 
creasing productivity and in containing 
raises in cost of living and, therefore, bene- 
fit all European workers.” 

I well remember my call upon Mr. Pastore 
when I was in Rome last year and how 
greatly impressed I was by his leadership. 
I have been gratified, as are all Americans 
who know of it, at the news which has 
reached me of the great growth of his union 
in the past year. I regret his absence from 
Rome this week which prevents my calling 
on him again. ‘ 

4. To what extent are European industrial- 
ists and unions preventing needed actions 
by governments, actions essential to integra- 
tion and to productivity, both within each 
national economy and among the many 
countries involved in Marshall plan aid? 

During the debate on the floor of the 
Senate on the Benton amendment, I reported 
’ that I had been informed by a leading official 
of ECA that in Prance authority for some 
of the most important of these private re- 
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strictions which hold back production is 
actually provided by law. 

I commented, relating to Italy: “Only re- 
cently the present Government, under the 
leadership of Minister Togni, head of the 
Industry and Commerce Ministry, has at- 
tempted to secure legislation curbing, limit- 
ing, and controlling monopolistic agree- 
ments. So far, however, strong opposition 
from the industries involved has stopped 
such legislation * * *, This present pro- 
posal of Minister Togni—now being so vio- 
lently opposed by some Italian business lead- 
ers—is designed, as I understand it, only to 
provide for the determination of official facts 
on the existence and effects of cartels, so that 
public opinion may be aroused to limit their 
abuses. His proposal doesn’t forbid anything 
or condemn anything.” 

As you consider my four questions, I hope 
you will agree there is nothing in them or 
nothing in my amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which implies any desire on the 
part of the American people for any inter- 
ference of any kind whatsoever with the 
internal affairs of Europe. Perhaps we are 
wrong in our acute sensitivity on this point. 
President Spaak at Strasbourg told the 14 
United States delegates from the Senate and 
House that we were. Early in our sessions 
he called on the United States “to use its 
influence positively and consciously to for- 
ward European unity.” In his closing speech, 
so eloquent and moving that it reduced Mrs. 
Benton to tears, he called on the United 
States to couple its unparalleled generosity 
with firmness, to lay down conditions which 
would compel the unity we seek. He seems 
to want us to lay down the rules of the game. 

As all of you know, American policy has 
scrupulously avoided efforts to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Europe. However, 
many agree with President Spaak and many 
feel we have been too sensitive—have leaned 
over backward too far. But this has been 
and is our policy. My amendment is there- 
fore merely a statement of American atti- 
tude—or hope?—applied to European eco- 
nomic development. This attitude, however, 
is not merely a pious one of a few starry- 
eyed dreamers. If it is regarded as merely 
a pious genufiection by the American Con- 
gress and administration toward the Ameri- 
can voter, I suggest that a blunder may be 
made which can grievously affect us all. 
Some of you may remember the London 
Economist’s September 15 dispatch from 
Washington: 

“The Benton amendment was a solemn 
expression of the profound and bitter dis- 
illusion of the ECA officials in France and 
Italy * * * with the restrictive prac- 
tices and conservatism of European busi- 
nessmen. In addition, a number of Amer- 
ican trade-union leaders who have recently 
been in Europe have returned with tales of 
horror at the extent to which management 
in Europe is prepared, for the sake of a 
quiet life, to do business with the Commu- 
nist unions. * * ° 

“The Benton amendment represents, not 
the view of the reactionaries that Europe 
must be brought to heel but the impatience 
of liberally minded Americans with the lack 
of economic radicalism in Europe.” 

Perhaps the phrase “economic radicalism” 
as used by the economist will come as a 
surprise to many The phrase 
means a reversal to fundamental liberal 
principles of freedom and of competition. 

In conclusion today, I point out that my 
amendment is consistent with the action of 
the United Nations’ Economic and Social 
Council which recently adopted a resolution 
“to develop an international agreement 
against restrictive business practices.” This 
resolution was approved by 12 affirmative 
votes with only the Soviet block dissenting 
and with two countries abstaining. The 
Council resolution recommends that mem- 
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bers of the United Nations take appropriate 
measures to cooperate with each other to 
prevent restrictive business practices affect- 
ing international trade which restrain com- 
petition, which limit access to markets or 
which foster monopolistic control wherever 
such practices have harmful effects on the 
expansion of production or trade, or on 
the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries or standards of living. 

The day before I left Washington, Presi- 
dent Truman wrote me and asked that I 
examine in Europe some of the practical 
ways of implementing the Benton amend- 
ment. That is the reason I was happy to 
have this invitation to speak to you today. 
I solicit the guidance of any of you here 
today on suggestions for me to take back 
to President Truman on November 30 when 
I leave Rome for the United States. 

President Truman’s letter follows: 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, October 22, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear BILL: Since our recent conversation, 
I have been thinking over the problems you 
raised on means of carrying out the Benton 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 
The day before he left for Europe, Averell 
Harriman had talked to me about his visit 
with you and his own deep interest in this 
amendment. 

I heartily agree that this policy declaration 
must be administered in ways that will stim- 
ulate progress looking toward the encourage- 
ment of the free labor movement in all coun- 
tries receiving aid under this law. If we can 
eliminate artificial barriers to trade and pro- 
vide incentives for increased activities by 
free private enterprise in the development of 
the resources of these countries, we shall 
have taken a long stride toward the improved 
economic conditions necessary to counter the 
arguments of Communist leaders. 

We need to implement this policy in every 
practical way. I am glad to learn that dur- 
ing the recess of the Congress you are plan- 
ning to visit some of the countries in Europe, 
to which this policy is most applicable. Hav- 
ing noted with much pleasure that the Vice 
President has designated you as one of the 
Senators to attend the meeting on November 
19 in Strasbourg, to be made up of members 
of the United States Congress and represen- 
tatives from the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, it occurred to me that 
you might find it possible to depart for Eur- 
ope in the near future and utilize the time 
prior to the convening of the Strasbourg 
meeting to make a personal study of the 
problems involved in carrying out the Benton 
amendment. 

Of course, the executive branch mean- 
while will be giving consideration to the most 
practical means of implementing the amend- 
ment. But it would be immensely helpful if 
we could have the benefit of your recommen- 
dations arising out of your first-hand exam-" 
ination of the problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Although American financial aid has done 
much to help promote European and Italian 
recovery, I cannot conclude without freely 
and frankly giving great tribute for the re- 
markable degree of recovery to European 
leadership itself. I congratulate the Italian 
Government and the Italian people on the 
achievement of an industrial production 
level of 140 percent of 1938 levels. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the benefit to the Italian 
workingman has been greatly diminished by 
the imperative need for greatly increased ex- 
ports, and now by the urgent requirements 
of rearmament for defense. 

We of the United States have in the past 
few years taken a calculated risk in Western 
Europe. In my view, we must continue to 
take it. Up until now, it surely gives every 
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sign of paying off, and in the world's greatest 
currency—human freedom. 

Yes, our efforts thus far have seemed suc- 
cessful. If we Americans had the choice 
all over again, based on what we now know, 
I feel we would move ahead even more boldly, 
and even more firmly. But as we look ahead 
ii November of 1951, in the crisis through 
which we are passing, all of us must now, 
I believe, hope for these institutional changes 
in the European economy which cannot only 
promote trade and commerce, which should 
not only make for higher wages and for lower 
prices, and ultimately for economic abun- 
dance, but which, over the long pull, can and 
will insure political installations, both stable 
and democratic. 

Only thus, it seems to many Of us in the 
United States—only thus can this genera- 
tion make the permanent contri_ution to 
the future which is our goal—to the preser- 
vation of the economic and political freedom 
of the Western World. 


Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
\2— 


the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
Rta nN 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on February 18 a most interest- 
ing article by Donald O. J. Messenger in 
which he refers to the Senate Chaplain, 
Dr. Frederick B. Harris. I believe all 
Senators will read this article with a 
great deal of interest, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE CHAPLAIN Says Many Sotons Key 
Work TO RELIANCE ON PRAYER 
(By Donald O. J. Messenger) 

(A troubled world seeking ways to solve 
its problems is turning increasingly to those 
inexhaustible spiritual resources of moral 
strength and moral courage as a practical 
way to rebuild better government, business, 
labor, society, and every human activity. 
How these fundamental spiritual principles 
can be applied to solve the problems that 
face the world today is told in a series of 
interviews with outstanding leaders pub- 
lished Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
in the Christian Science Monitor. The fol- 
lowing interview is with the Reverend Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate.) 

WasHINcTon.—Sincerely striving to keep 
their feet on firm ground in the midst of 
swirling currents of selfish human pres- 
sures and fears, many United States Sena- 
tors today realize their need of spiritual 
help, the Chaplain of the Senate reports 
with conviction. 

“Things that the Senators say to me would 
amaze you,” said Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, who, besides serving as Chaplain, has 
for 30 years been the pastor of the Foundry 
Church in Washington, which is filled to ca- 
pacity each Sunday, and ts also the author 
of the syndicated newspaper feature, Spires 
of the Spirit, many columns of which are 
chosen for issue in volumes of Braille. Re- 
cent.y Dr. Harris was given the 1951 Zions 


Herald Award for Methodist Churchman- 
ship. 
LISTEN ATTENTIVELY 

Although conflicts, investigations, and 
other sensational material are given promi- 
nence in news coverage of Washington, he 
says, it is far from true that legislators have 
forgotten the basis of the Nation's strength: 
“In God we trust.” 

Much has been said about the occasional 
apparent lack of dignity in proceedings in 
the Capitol, Dr. Harris admits, but he in- 
sists there is always an atmosphere of genu- 
ine reverence and desire for divine guidance 
as he opens each day in the Senate Chamber 
with a prayer. 

“There is nothing perfunctory about the 
quiet attention given to each prayer,” he says, 
“and comments of Senators as they slip 
quietly in and out of his office during the day 
prove that they have given real consideration 
to the content of the prayers.” 

Very many letters are received, too, by 
those who look in the ConGREssIoNaL REcoRD 
for these prayers, different every day to point 
toward solution of current problems through 
reliance on spiritual laws as guides to the 
human legislation to be considered, Dr. Har- 
ris reports. 

In attendance of many Senators and other 


ago last Christmas Day, Winston Churchill 

and Franklin D. Roosevelt were in the con- 

gregation which listened as Dr. Harris 
there 


REASSURING FACTOR 
“There is no more wonderful relationship 
in the world,” he says, “than to be the 
of the Senate’.” “If Americans 
to feel that their representatives 
are guided by some more serene and change- 
than politics could listen in on 
private conversations in his office,” he 
. “they might be very much reassured.” 
Furthermore, if they sometimes would 


the spiritual help they seek and receive. 
“Life for those in Washington as clse- 
where,” he continued, “should be more con- 
cerned with ideals than with deals, and this 
concentration on ideals can be begun at once 
in that all-important sphere, the individual's 
own inner thinking and outward acting.” 
“It is a dangerous trick which we some- 
times play on ourselves,” Dr. Harris warned, 
“when we become so engrossed in our con- 
cern for the problems of the world that we 
forget that always the chief problem is in 
ourselves. It begins to appear more and more 
clearly,” he went on, “that the insistence of 
such men as John Wesley and Jonathan Ed- 
wards on the paramount importance of sav- 
ing their own souls was not as selfish as some 
modern reformers have made it out to be.” 


INDIVIDUAL DUTY 


He quoted Ibsen's letter of advice to a 
youth, “What I chiefly desire for you is a 
genuine, full-blooded egoism which shall 
force you for a time to regard what concerns 
you yourself as the only thing of any con- 
sequence. There is no way in which you can 
benefit society mure than by coining the 
metal you have in yourself.” 

“Too many today would be prophets who 
specialize in diagnosis of the world’s ills,” 
said Dr. Harris, “but they have no remedy to 
improve the conditions they describe.” They 
would do better, he continued, to concern 
themselves with strongly nurturing their 
own inner lives, with giving outward evi- 
dence in their own affairs of a contagious 
faith, and with developing a reliance on the 
individual stability and dependability which 
used to be expressed in the term “honor 
bright.” 
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“No one can be of any service in combat- 
ing the threatening sweep of paganism,” he 
asserted, “if he allows himself to be sub- 
merged by the very evil he is fighting. The 
more difficult the situation, the greater need 
there is for inner, spiritual strength. The 
more horror we face, the more honor we 
need.” 

INTEGRITY IMPERATIVE 

“The greatness of any nation, including 
ours,” Dr. Harris declared, “lies in the num- 
ber of its citizens who yield obedience to 
laws that no policeman can enforce. Al- 
ways honor is a harder master than the 
written law. 

“An age is to be judged,” he continued, “by 
what it puts first. No wonder one comment 
is: ‘It will be interesting to know just how 
the historians of the future will explain us: 
how, in an age that boasted of its science and 
intelligence, spent more on liquor than on 
education; in a time that called for high 
thought, athletes and pugilists were higher 
paid than scientists: and in a time when 
civilization was being shaken to its founda- 
tions, the voice to which more ears were 
turned on Suncay night than to all the 
preachers and prophets was the voice of a 
wooden dummy.’” 

However, Dr. Harris emphasized, he does 
not feel that the present stirring of human 
affairs to their very bases is necessarily bad. 
On the other hand, he believes it is a fer- 
mentation attending the beginning of great 
progressive steps and the birth of new and 
better concepts and ideals. 


Such times when beneficial changes are 
born, he pointed out, are seldom recognized 
for what they are at the moment. For ex- 
ample, he said, “The labels that Luther 
framed for his own evil times hardly suggest 
the sunrise of the Reformation.” 

“Let us remember,” he continued, “that 
the very movements sweeping the world to- 
day, demanding more abundant life for that 
half of the world which exists in misery and 
hunger; that the very revolutions—used, de- 
filed, debased, and betrayed to a large degree 
by totalitarians—are nevertheless, to a great 
extent, the harvest of seed sown by Chris- 
tian civilization. In the cries of the de- 
pressed and suppressed is heard the voice 
of the Father of all mankind, saying, ‘Let 
my people go.’” 

If the true significance of such trends is 
to be recognized in Washington and acted 
upon rightly, then, Dr. Harris urged, the 
American people must hold up the hands 
of their representatives as they reach toward 
Christian fundamentals of integrity, under- 
standing, honor, and faith. In their own 
thinking and action at home they must de- 
velop these qualities so that they can be 
represented honestly in the Capital. And 
they can, in their messages to Senators and 
Representatives, commend efforts to repre- 
sent such qualities and principles. 


Sermon by Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, 
D. D., Bishop of Raleigh, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a sermon de- 
livered by the Most Reverend Vincent 
8S. Waters, D. D., bishop of Raleigh, N. C., 
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at the annual red Mass held at the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
Catholic University of America, on Jan- 
uary 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“For my people have done two evils. They 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
water, and have digged to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
(Jeremias 2: 13.) 

The twentieth century has been character- 
ized as one in which man being cut loose 
from his moorings is drifting about aimlessly 
in a sea of doubt. This condition seems to 
affect the whole nature of man today. He is 
drifting, intellectually, morally, and reli- 
giously. Drifting is a condition not natural 
to man. Man by his nature belongs to God 
and needs to be firmly established upon Him. 
Drifting is a condition dangerous to man; 
he is likely to be contaminated by every false 
philosophy of the times; he is likely to be- 
come confused, discouraged, and abandon his 
real purpose in life; he is likely to be brought 
down to intellectual, moral, or religious sui- 
cide, or become enslaved physically and 
mwoially by shackles of his own making. To- 
day more than ever before, man needs to 
find his moorings. To point out one cause 
of his trouble and to indicate the way back 
is our purpose this morning. May Mary 
Immaculate, spouse of the Holy Spirit, bring 
us all grace and blessing in her shrine to- 
day. 
The origin of our present difficulty can be 
traced largely to the rejection of the Divine 
authority of the church by Catholics of the 
sixteenth century. This rejection of itself 
implied a denial of both faith and reason, for 
upon each of these as a premise is that Di- 
vine authority predicated. 

How began the deterioration of these two 
mighty pillars of civilization and culture, 
faith and reason? Let us examine this morn- 
ing only the substructure, reason, to see 
some of the causes. 

Every error of history is first an error of 
the intellect. Today’s errors involve the very 
basis of truth, of freedom, and of law. How 
has man gone so far astray? 

A few points of history here are necessary. 
You will recall that the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, adopted early by Christians, defended 
the veracity of the senses, and established 
the possibility of obtaining objective truth 
by reason alone. Reason is seen to be a 
gift of nature, and therefore, of nature’s god. 
This Philosophy of the Ages transmitted 

Porphyry and the great St. Augus- 
tine brings us to Boethius, the first of the 
scholastics who died in the early part of 
the sixth century. Thus opened the age of 
scholasticism in which Aristotelian philos- 
ophy reigned supreme for over a thousand 
years until the sixteenth century, and in 
which reason enlightened by faith and grace 
produced, not only great philosophers, but 
great saints as well. This golden age of 
reason and of faith mutually supporting one 
another can be typified by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the greatest mind that history has be- 
queathed to modern times. 

The new pagan learning of the Renais- 
sance was a step backwards for a world that 
believed in the incarnation of the Son of 
God. The new freedom of the so-called 
reformation, seeking to escape Christian dog- 
mas and the traditions of the ages rejected 
the Christian philosophy of the sixteenth 
century and attached itself to the material- 
ism implicit in the beginnings of the physical 
sciences. 

Thus the so-called emancipation of reason 
which began with the denial of the author- 
ity of the church, ended eventually in the 
denial of the authority of reason itself. 

But how was man first pried loose from 
his moorings of reason? Descartes, by teach- 


ing his theory of universal doubt began this 
downward trend toward materialism. Great 
minds of the ages had held that all reason- 
ing is based upon the recognition of self- 
evident first principles, the truth of which 
is seen as evident and are not further de- 
monstrable. These foundations of the rea- 
soning process spring directly from the na- 
ture of man, and, therefore, are from God, 
and are one of the ties by which man’s 
reason is bound to his Creator. These pri- 
mary evident truths, Descartes immediately 
called into doubt, and attempted the im- 
possible task of giving a positive demon- 
stration of them. 

This is the beginning of the great intel- 
lectual apostasy from God, in which man 
undermined the very foundations of his rea- 
son by doubting the self-evident, which is 
a contradiction of God-given reason itself 
and an implied abandonment of God’s order 
in the world, 

Again the philosophy of the schoolmen 
had united in the same spiritual soul the 
knowledge gained by the exterior senses and 
that abstracted by the intellect and so laid 
solid foundations for knowledge of objec- 
tive truth. Descartes, separating absolutely 
sense knowledge from intellectual knowl- 
edge, placed in jeopardy the total knowing 
process and sowed the seeds of modern 
paganism, for Cartesian sensim led to ma- 
terialism and Cartesian idealism ends in 
pantheism. 

If reason can thus be discredited, then 
sense knowledge is all that remains, and 
modern positivism draws the only logical 
conclusion, namely, “that only scientifically 
positive knowledge is valid, all else is false.” 
But if all is matter, including the mind that 
draws the conclusions, then reason receives 
its final degredation in modern pragmatism, 
which says “only that is true which is useful 
to each individual.” Ultimately all truth is 
relative; there are no absolutes. 

As a man thinks, so he is. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, men have been atheists since 
abandoning the philosophy of the ages. 
This intellectual apostasy which has taken 
place during the last 400 years is at the bot- 
tom of most of the difficulty of the modern 
world. The false philosophy of materialism, 
associated with evolutionary concepts, which 
admit no absolutes, have invaded most secu- 
lar colleges, and a philosophy of education 
which practically denies the possibility of ob- 
jective truth offers students only a utili- 
tarian training worthy of high-grade ani- 
mals, which it considers them, now prepares 
the teachers of our future generations. 

Nature abhors a vacuum, and into that 
vacuum abdicated by God-given reason, 
comes another god to take His place. Pan- 
theistic materialism makes man himself 
imagine he is that little god, in his own 
little universe, where he manufactures ‘his 
own subjective truth or is governed by blind 
mechanistic forces of which he himself is 
a % 
But this deterioration can better be seen 
in man’s will, which being dependent upon 
his intellect, has consequently been even 
more affected. 

As the intellect, in its approach to knowl- 
edge, is fixed firmly by God and nature on 
self-evident first principles, so the will of 
man is directed by God and nature to the 
universal good or happiness and like the 
mariner’s compass constantly points out 
to man his eternal destiny. Here are man’s 
moorings in the moral sphere. Man recog- 
nizes by all the forces of his nature that 
“good in general is to be accomplished and 
evil is to be avoided.” 

Notwithstanding this compelling neces- 
sity of his nature to will universal good or 
happiness, man is left free in regard to his 
choice of individual particular good things 
as @ means to that end—happiness. In this 
limited field, of freedom of choice man has 
especially viciated his nature, and contra- 
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dicted his God, in these our days. First of 
all, led on by his intellectual errors he throws 
off all restraint, and makes his limited free- 
dom ‘of choice equal to the universal free- 
dom of God. He defines freedom not ac- 
cording to his limited contingent nature as 
“freedom under God” but invading the field 
of the absolute, he defines it as “freedom to 
do as he pleases” instead of “freedom to do 
as he ought.” 

With this new blasphemy he asserts his 
freedom without God or his freedom over 
God. If modern philosophy leads to intel- 
lectual suicide, then this is the suicide of 
man’s will whose final end is directed of 
necessity by nature to the universal good 
God. No greater disorder could take place 
in God’s plan than this assumption of God's 
prerogatives by one of his creatures. This 
is a sort of deicide attempted by moderns. 
No conception could be more against his 
nature than modern man’s notion of free- 
dom without God. 

If the modern notion of truth and of free- 
dom is so perverted over the world in general, 
what of the notion of law? 

Law in the traditional philosophy of the 
ages, is predicated first of all, of an intelli- 
gent Creator, who has made a detailed plan 
for His creatures. The universal command 
behind that plan and its execution, is law, as 
it is in the legislator; the reception of that 
command by the subjects of the Creator is 
natural law in creatures. “Wisdom reacheth 
from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly.” (Wisdom 8: 1.) 

Among human beings, who have under- 
standing and free-will, the participation of 
that divine command of his Maker is the 
natural moral law, of his being. When man 
once comes to the age of reason there is a 
command given by his practical reason 
moving him to his proper end. This com- 
mand is the natural moral law. This first 
primary precept might be framed in these 
words: “follow your ordered human incli- 
nations,” “Act for your end,” “Do good, avoid 
evil.” 

Other precepts follow immediately, and 
they are seen by the majority of men, in the 
conclusions of that first primary precept, 
and they are stated in their obvious form 
generally, in the notions contained in the 
Ten Commandments. 

Further precepts, based upon the natural 
moral law are necessary to man, and so he 
has been given other more detailed precepts 
of positive law, either by God or by human 
legislators. 

Today the attack being made upon man, 
is not only upon the upper structure of 
positive law, divine or human, but upon the 
very foundations of the natural moral law 
itself. An attack upon these foundations is 
much more than a rebellion against a legis- 
lative authority, it is a kind of universal 
anarchy, a threatening of the world with 
chaos, and will destroy not only the indi- 
vidual but also society, because it is an at-“ 
tack upon the truth of reality. He who sins 
against the very foundations of morality 
by pulling down the pillars of the natural 
moral law, will bring down the whole moral 
universe toppling upon his head. This is 
suicide of the Nation and of society itself, 
which we see threatening today. 

Modern errors regarding truth and free- 
dom become multiplied when applied to the 
notion of law. Law is a thing of reason 
whose proper end is objective truth. But 
men have to perceive objective truth in or- 
der to have proper positive law. Men have 
to understand the limits of freedom the de- 
sign proper positive law. 

On the facade of one of our public build- 
ings is this quotation: “Obedience to law is 
liberty.” This can mean, correctly under- 
stood, only one thing: “Obedience to God’s 
law is liberty,” or “obedience to law framed 
according to the objective norm of justice 
and truth guarantees true liberty.” There is 
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only one objective norm of truth, of justice, 
of liberty, and of law—God's eternal order. 

But multiplying his errors of the intel- 
lect, modern man cuts adrift from his moor- 
ings on the absolute and defines and makes 
law without any reference to the eternal 
norm. He becomes his own norm. He is 
adrift in a sea of confusion. 

His laws, for instance, regarding marriage 
usually reflect his own subjective norm, not 
God's or nature’s in regard to its unity, 
its stability, or its purpose. His laws re- 
garding the family life usually reflect his 
own subjective norm, not God's or nature's, 
in regard to children, education, the state, or 
religion. Modern man's ideas of decency, of 
freedom, of license, or of any of the Ten 
Commandments, his idea of lying, of per- 
jury, of killing by euthanasia, or of violating 
nature by birth prevention, his idea of steal- 
ing all seem to be slipping and will be re- 
flected in law by his subjective norm rather 
than by any divine or natural standard. And 
yet right is right if no one is right and 
wrong is wrong if everyone is wrong. 

This kind of false thinking we see built 
into a system in the publicized trials be- 
hind the iron curtain which make a travesty 
of justice. Such a system has merely carried 
to its logical conclusion the erroneous phi- 
losophy shared by many of our own Ameri- 
can schools and institutions. It is impos- 
sible to talk of human rights which are in- 
violable by men, if these rights are not en- 
dowed by nature and nature’s God. This 
truth our founding fathers clearly foresaw. 
Atheistic secularism, like atheistic commu- 
nism can believe logically in no inalienable 
rights. All legal procedure is a mockery of 
justice, where civil law is cut off from the 
source of all morality—God. When men 
throw away this external objective, un- 
biased, norm of justice, Justice becomes what 
is expedient for the state, and we have a 
substitute for God, in the deification of the 
state. We are finally arrived back at the 
pagan times of the Roman Empire. 

Under such a form of modern negation, 
where truth, where justice, where nature, 
where God is denied, we find no God-given 
rights of man, no unchangeable code of mo- 
rality, no freedom under God or man, no 
will directed toward universal goodness, but 
instead we find law becomes a caprice, might 
becomes right, evil is called good, and good, 
evil, and so the will to evil is employed ab- 
solutely by atheistic governments. The posi- 
tive breaking of the Ten Commandments 
is considered virtuous. The big lie, the big 
robbery, the big murder, the big rape, ‘the 
big blasphemy all become the order of the 
day in America or Russia or in the entire 
world, if we abandon God. Universal evil 
supplants universal good. The devil sup- 
plants God. 

Such then is the logical conclusion of the 
negation of our age. In the beginning the 
first principles of the intellect were denied, 
then the first principles of freedom in the 
will, then the firs: principles of morality— 
natural moral law. There is left 
upon which to rest the sndivideesl, or society, 
or religion, or faith; man's nature is totally 
destroyed. . 


Now is the time to call a halt to this de- 


anchor to the absolute. 

First and foremost like our forefathers, all 
men should make in every place on every 
suitable occasion a clear, definite, and vigor- 
ous affirmation of the existence of God. 

There should be as equally strong an af- 
firmation of the existence of God's order, 
visible in the universe and in man. 

There should be affirmed that 
evident first principles of his 
shares in this order established by 

There should be affirmed that 
directed to universal goodness, 
ticipates in God's order. 


self- 


There should be affirmed that man’s free- 


like the 


There should be affirmed that human pos!- 
tive law is just only when in conformity with 
natural or divine law, whose application it 
is, to individual cases. 

There are the moorings that God has made 
for drifting man; unless he ties fast to them, 
with his reason, there is no hope for the 
world. 

This means we must bring back the golden 


Janvary 13, 1952. 
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importance of relieving tensions which 
threatened the peace. Our action was 
based on justice, and on the religious 
principles of our traditions. 

The Displaced Persons Commission 
has announced the virtual completion 
of the first part of that program—the 
resettlement of 339,000 displaced persons 
in the United States. And it will finish 
the job of bringing in 54,744 refugees of 
German origin well ahead of the June 
30 deadline we set 2 years ago. 

With these goals all but reached, it 
is a good time to take stock—to evaluate 
these programs. What have we received 
from the displaced persons and ex- 
pellees? 

First, we did get the satisfaction of 
lending a helping hand to our fellow- 
men, and we did help to relieve some 
of the tensions which were threatening 
the peace in Western Europe. 

These alone are valuable dividends. 
But we received even more from this 
great humanitarian program. America 
got needed skills and talents to increase 
farm and industrial production, and to 
add to our cultural heritage. 

And now we learn that in addition to 
their contribution to our mutual wel- 
fare, the displaced persons—these new 
Americans—will pay their own way in 
income taxes alone, and in less than 3 
years. It is obvious that they are shar- 
ing and will continue to share the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
splendid editorial in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post be reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Ons Way We Buy Frrenns ann Ger Ovr 
Money Back 

Within the next few weeks, the last of the 
336,000 persons accepted for mi- 
gration to the United States will have reached 
these shores. They have come here under a 
ee eee Senne 1948, 

and their total represents one-third of ap- 
proximately the million-odd victims of Hit- 
ler and Stalin whom the International Refu- 
gee Organization has resettled throughout 
the world under conditions without prece- 
dent in the history of international migra- 
tion. While accepting one-third of the peo- 
ple, the United States has paid nearly 60 per- 
cent of IRO’s expenses. All told, this coun- 
try has invested nearly $250,000,000 in the 


-persons program, including §$11,- 
897,000 for the United States Displaced 


directed the American end of the proceed- 


Statisticians for the Commission, prorating 
United States expenditures in terms of peo- 


general contribution to world peace. 
But with the United States spending count- 
less unrecoverable billions elsewhere to buy 
friends and thereby hoping, perhaps a little 
plaintively, to buy peace, the humanitarian 
gesture represented by the displaced-per- 
sons program looks, in contrast, like a self- 
liquidating bargain. 
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Not every displaced person admitted to this 
country was a bargain, of course, but the 
$36,000, by and large, represent a tightly 
screened group. Under the United States 
Displaced Persons Act, individual citizens 
through recognized voluntary societies— 
church, farm, nationality, and other organ- 
izations—shouldered a major share of the 
responsibility for picking those who came to 
this country, assuring in advance that they 
would have jobs and housing without dis- 
placing anyone already here. Moreover, the 
displaced persons were selected during the 
past year according to categories of skills to 
meet specific labor shortages in this country, 
notably on farms, but every talent, skill, 
trade, and profession known to man is rep- 
resented in the group. By and large the bal- 
ance is on the credit side. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make a statement in behalf of my 
bill H. R. 6660, which I introduced in 
the House on February 18, 1952, to pro- 
vide for the granting of additional fi- 
nancial aid to Israel, which bill is known 
as the Israel Aid Act of 1952. 

It is my firm conviction that the State 
of Israel is entitled to all the economic 
and moral aid and assistance which the 
United States can give to her. I sin- 
cerely believe that if we help the State 
of Israel in its development of demo- 
cratic principles of government, we are 
not only helping the people of Israel, 
but we are making an everlasting friend 
and ally for the United States. 

It was our country which did most to 
establish the young State of Israel. To 
me, Israel is a foothold of democracy in 
the Middle East. A strong Israel is 
important to the security and welfare 
of the United States. Israel is an im- 
portant member in the group of free 
countries which must fight against the 
threat of totalitarianism. Just as we 
have aided other countries by the for- 
eign assistance program, which the 
United States inaugurated, so must we 
aid Israel develop its natural resources, 
expand its agricultural and industrial 
economy, and increase its productive 
capacity and facilities. Of all the coun- 
tries in the Middle East, the young State 
of Israel stands out clearly as the most 
dependable exponent of democracy. 
The people of Israel are ready to defend 
democracy. Israel has always supported 
the principles of the United Nations in 
every respect. 

The natural resources and industries 
of Israel are being developed day by day. 
It is important to note that the popula- 
tion of Israel has almost doubled since 
Israel became a state. With the vast 
growth in population and the important 
problem of absorbing the large influx of 
immigration and in developing its nat- 
ural resources and industry, the State 
of Israel badly needs economic assistance 


Aid for Israel 


from the United States. Israel’s eco- 
nomic problems are also heightened by 
the need to maintain large military 
forces ready for any military emergency. 
The rehabilitation and development pro- 
gram of Israel is of such magnitude that 
it cannot be financed by private philan- 
thropy or by private industry alone. I 
believe that the Congress of the United 
States should provide additional aid to 
Israel as it has aided other freedom- 
loving countries. Financial aid to Israel 
means health toa valiant people who are 
ready and willing to do all they can to 
aid themselves. We must continue our 
American policy of friendship for the 
young State of Israel which the United 
States helped to create. We should give 
more assistance to Israel now, in the 
sum of $150,000,000. The amount here- 
tofore appropriated for technical assist- 
ance needs to be supplemented if Israel 
is to become a useful ally of the western 
world. 

I shall do all in my power, during the 
present session of Congress, to see to it 
that the United States grants further 
economic assistance to the State of Israel 
in order to aid it in absorbing this large 
influx of immigration and in developing 
its natural resources and industries. 
With its security and independence thus 
strengthened, Israel will become a mili- 
tary, economic, and industrial pillar for 
the free world in the Middle East, aiding 
in the maintenance of world peace, 
security and liberty, and thereby pro- 
moting the general welfare and security 
of the United States and all the world. 


Railroad Agreement With Nonoperating 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY N\ 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Union Shop by Government 
Decree?” published in the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News. This is an excel- 
lent editorial and emphasizes the fact 
that a very dangerous precedent has 
been set by an emergency board recom- 
mending that the railroads enter into 
an agreement with 17 unions represent- 
ing a larger number of nonoperating 
rail workers that the union shop be set 
up, together with the check-off system. 

This recommendation should not be 
adopted. It would force workers to join 
the union and have dues deducted from 
their salaries, or be denied the right to 
work. This would take away the indi- 
vidual rights of the workers. 

Congress refused to pass such a law, 
and adopted instead the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which prohibited the doing of this 
very thing. Certainly every American 
citizen ought to be permitted to exercise 
his own choice, and not be forced to 
join a union unless he wished to do so. 


‘o 
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The right to work ought never to be 
dependent upon forced membership in 
any organization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Union SHop BY GOVERNMENT DECREE? 


The recommendation has been made by 
an emergency board that the railroads enter 
into an agreement with 17 unions represent- 
ing a large number of nonoperating rail 
workers that the union shop be set up to- 
gether with the check-off system. 

This means that if the proposal is accepted 
the workers will have to join the union of 
their craft or give up their jobs in 60 days 
after the agreement is made. It also means 
that the railroads would have to deduct 
union dues from the workers’ wages and pay 
them over to the unions. 

The difference between this, which is the 
union shop, and the closed shop is that in 
the former the worker must join the union 
after he is employed and in the latter he 
must join it on being employed. 

The board thinks that the railroad workers 
should be con.pelled to join and share the 
expense and responsibilities of their activ- 
ities. The railroads disagree. 

The issue is important because the recom- 
mendation may be an opening wedge for the 
union shop in all industry, especially if it 
presages new Government policy. 

The board which made this recommenda- 
tion is not a Government agency but a crea- 
ture of the Government. It has no power 
to make policy, but it might foreshadow it. 
It can only recommend, but recommenda- 
tions of such boards have been habitually 
accepted by the railroads in the past. 

Considering these implications, should the 
recommendation be adopted? We think not. 
Men ought to be free to join or not join a 
union, as they see fit. The Government 
ought not to attempt to force on unions 
unwilling members. That clause in the 
Declaration of Independence, “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” includes the 
right to work for a living regardless of 
whether a man joins a union or not. The 
Government shouldn't penalize him for exer- 
cising that right. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY “” 


OF WISCONSIN 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to” 
the desk a statement and certain at- 
tached materials on the subject of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
the hearings which will be held thereon 
next week. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement and the articles ap- 
pended be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—THE UNITED 

STATES-CANADIAN PROJECT: Now or NEVER 

The Nation is, I believe, glad that hearings 
at long last have been scheduled on the 
Great Lakes seaway and power project be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee next 
week; to begin February 25 and to be con- 
cluded by the end of that week. 
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So far as we of the affirmative are con- 
cerned, we believe that we can present our 
decisive case in relatively short order, be- 
cause as we have often contended, there 
are more than enough reports and printed 
volumes of hearings already existing on this 
$-decade-old subject to fill several ware- 
houses. 

There are, of course, some relatively new 
aspects which should be specifically consid- 
ered, such as the implications of exclusive 
Canadian construction of the seaway, (if 
that should prove unfortunately necessary 
because of United States default), current 
problems of financing, and so forth. 


I SHALL MOVE FOR EARLY SENATE ACTION 


I do want to publicly state right now that 
it is my intention at the very next meeting 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
following conclusion of the hearings, to move 
that the seaway resolution be reported to 
the floor of the Senate. I shall then urge 
the Senate majority and minority leaders 
to take the necessary steps to schedule the 
bill for floor consideration. 

We mean business on the seaway bill. We 
are not interested in token action. Decisive 
United States action is now or never. 

We who have been battling for the sea- 
way down through the years, while we are 
grateful for the opportunity to comment 
again on it in public hearings, are recogniz- 
ing the stern fact that the only real thing 
that actually counts is the final vote on the 
Senate and House floors. 


HACKNEYED OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS 


No doubt the opposition will trot out all 
the time-worn arguments which it has used 
and misused down through the 4 

We will hear expressed again the old idea 
that the seaway can only be used part of the 
year because of winter ice, even though the 
Soo locks, winter ice notwithstanding, 
handle more traffic than the great Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal combined. 

We will hear once again the arguments 
and contentions with regard to a 27-foot or 
30- or 35-foot channel. Such talk would ig- 
nore the fact that it has been proven that 
a 27-foot channel is more than sufficient to 
handle most of the world traffic. 

Then we will hear newly embroidered dis- 
cussion of the cost figures. We will hear that 
at present, the swollen Federal budget will 
not permit expenditures for the seaway. And 
yet the total re costs of navigation 
works to Uncle Sam will only be $375,000,000 
for the entire construction period of around 
6 years. That total cost amounts insignifi- 
cantly to less than six-tenths of 1 percent 
of our total fiscal budget. Yes, we can an- 
ticipate these arguments and others against 
the seaway. 

Somehow these arguments remind me of 
the early arguments used against the first 
railroad or the steamboat or the airplane. 
It seems that the standpatters proved in 1,- 
000 ways that the first airplane couldn't re- 
ally fiy, the first steamboat couldn't get 
through the water, and the first railroad 
couldn't move. 

ENDLESS DEBATE RIDICULOUS 

But it would have been perfectly silly to 
keep debating those things endlessly, be- 
cause it is a fact that airplanes, railroads, 
and steamboats have come into being and 
have far surpassed even the original visions 
of those who invented them. So too, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway came into 
being, and it will surpass even the bright 
visions which those of us who have favored 
this project down through the years have 
held. Why? Because we are a growing Na- 
tion. Because this gigantic project repre- 
sents a new frontier for us. Because our 
good friend to the north, Canada, is opening 
up entire new horizons in hitherto inacces- 


sible regions of certain of her distant prov- 
inces. 


I respect, of course, the convictions of 
those individuals who still oppose the sea- 
way. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there still 
remains in their opposition ranks, quite a 
few otherwise exceedingly capable individu- 
als. But for one reason or another, they 
unfortunately choose to stand in the way 
of progress. I am indeed sorry that they 
have taken upon themselves this role. I 
would not like to be in their shoes, any more 
than I would like to have been in the shoes 
of these blind individuals who have been 
identified for all time by history as indi- 
viduals who had tried to block the Panama 
Canal or any other great international proj- 
ect. 

PEOPLE MUST ARTICULATE THEIR SUPPORT 


I respectfully urge the people of this na- 
tion to get in contact with their legislators 
and impress upon them the need for speedy, 
favorable action on the seaway. I can as- 
sure the people of our country that the halls 
of the Congress will soon be swarming again 
with antiseaway lobbyists. I can assure 
them that the railroads will have their peo- 
ple here; the fearful coal companies; the 
eastern ports; the southern ports and some 
of the other segments which can see no fur- 
ther than their own mistaken idea of their 
own self-interest. 

So, the seaway bill cannot succeed unless 
the American people rise and support it. 
The opposition—small, entrenched, skillful, 
experienced—is powerful, well-organized, well 
financed. 

They will use any and every conceivable 
argument to try to swing votes in both 
Chambers of the Congress. 

I respect, of course, the intelligence, under- 
standing, and good judgment of my colleagues 
in the Congress, but I urge them to be on 
their guard against the psychology of fear, 
the psychology of delay, of scuttle and sabo- 
tage which will be spread by the antiseaway 
lobbyists. 

Some of my legislative colleagues who have 
unfortunately led the fight against the sea- 
way, I number among my finest friends. 
They are good, honest, conscientious serv- 
ants of the republic. Put, unfortunately 
they do their over-all record no credit by 
standing in the way of progress. 

They have a perfect right of course, to 
their views, but that does not mean that 
we should permit them to block a project 
which every President of the United States 
in the past three decades has supported; a 
project which our Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
endorsed, a project which holds one of the 
keys to America’s entire economic, military 
and social progress in time to come. 

I humbly submit these thoughts as an 


WISCONSIN HISTORICALLY IN VANGUARD OF 
SEAWAY FIGHT 


It is, of course, only natural that we of 
Wisconsin should be particularly interested 
in the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect. The State of Wisconsin down through 
the years has been in the vanguard of every 
proseaway move, and that goes for our citi- 
zens, our Governors, our Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Yes, long preceding my own ar- 
rival in the Senate back in 1939. 

Our present Governor, the Honorable Wal- 
ter P. Kohler, Jr., has ably carried on in 
this great spirit and tradition. Being an 
efficient, industrious, and sincere Chief Ex- 
ecutive of a great State, he is not interested 
in mere token support of the seaway. Re- 
eee 

carry through the fight for this project 
by abundant contact with other States of the 
nion. 

The individuals who have been selected 
for this citizens committee are among the 
most outstanding in the entire Badger State. 
They come from all the principal vocations 
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of life, and while they differ no doubt on a 
great many political, economic and other is- 
sues, they are united as one on this particular 
score. I welcome them and their new or- 
ganization to this battle. Their contribu- 
tion will be a vital one, I am sure. 

Chairman of the group is one of our most 
redoubtable battlers for the seaway, munici- 
pal port director of the great harbor of Mil- 
waukee, the Honorable Harry Brockel. 

There follows now the listing of the com- 
mittee membership: 


GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE FOR THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT 

Citizen representation: Chairman, H. C. 
Brockel, municipal port director, board of 
harbor commissioners, 710 City Hall, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank H. Ranney, chairman, 
Milwaukee Harbor Commission, 816 West Na- 
tional Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; Irvin Maier, 
publisher, Milwaukee Journal, 333 West 
State Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Julius Sher- 
finski, Stanley Department Store, Ashland, 
Wis.; Ray Laubenstein, treasurer, Leicht 
Transfer & Storage Co., Green Bay, Wis.; C. 
E. Broughton, 315 Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Farm Bureau Federation: Curtis Hatch, 
president, 18 South Thornton Street, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Grange: William E. Seffern, master, route 
1, Van Dyne, Wis. 

Farmers Union: K. W. Hones, president, 
117 West Spring Street, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

AFL: George Haberman, president, Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, 321 Metro- 
politan Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rural Electrification Association: H. O. 
Melby, Westby, Wis. 

AMVETS: John F. Leason, State com- 
mander, 1087 Josephine Street, Marionette, 
Wis. 

American Veterans Committee: Leonard S. 
Zubrensky, chairman, 606 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Junior chambers of commerce: Floyd 
Springer, Jr., president, Madison, Wis. 

National Milk Producers Association: 
Lyman McKee, president, Madison Co-op 
Milk Producers Association, 29 Coyne Street, 
Madison, Wis.; William O. Perdue, secretary, 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 18 West 
First Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Wisconsin Eagles: Robert W. Hansen, past 
national president, 749 North Second Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CIO: Herman Steffes, president, Wisconsin 
CIO, 2714 West Stark Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Industry: Robert Friend, president, Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Co., 3073 South Chase 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph Heil, presi- 
dent, The Heil Co., 3000 West Montana 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; William D. Vogel, 

nt, P. & V.-Atias Industrial Center, 
nc., 647 West Virginia Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: Bertell MacDon- 
ald, State commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Wausau, Wis. 

American Legion: Kenneth Greenquist, 
State commander, American Legion, 794 
North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture: Milo 
K. Swanton, secretary, Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture, Tenney Building, Madison, Wis. 

: Henry R. Knudsen, vice presi- 
dent, Knudsen Bros. Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Superior, Wis.; Neil Smith, presi- 
dent Roth Bros., Superior, Wis. 

ARTICLE BY CANADIAN WRITER 

One of the materials which I am attach- 
ing hereto is a piece which appeared in 
the February 14, 1952, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune by Mr. Leslie Roberts, prom- 
inent Canadian author. Mr. Roberts has 


stated very clearly the necessity for con- 
struction of the seaway from the Canadian 
point of view. I think that it is well and 
good for Americans to start thinking of this 
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project not just from our own standpoint, 
but through the eyes of our good friend 
to the north. I am inclined to feel that we 
have not given sufficient recognition to the 
legitimate aspirations of that great people 
whose relations with us down through the 
years have been such a model of interna- 
tional concord. 

Mr. Roberts indicates that Canada is ready, 
willing, and able to go ahead on the all- 
Canadian plan, although naturally she would 
prefer to develop the project with us jointly. 
He further points out that the Canadian 
plans represent no bluff, that they are feasi- 
ble and essential to Canada’s national future 
in the event our Congress refuses to act by 
May 1952. He points out that a St. Law- 
rence seaway authority has already been set 
up with the right to borrow up to $300,000,- 
000 under Government guaranty. 

Another of the items which is being ap- 
pended is a salient series of questions and 
answers propounded by Mr. A. M. Richards, 
vice president of the Republic Steel Corp., 
in the course of a stimulating address be- 
fore the Cleveland World Trade Association 
on October 25, 1951. 

Mr. Richards analyzes very clearly the 
typical arguments which opponents have 
tried to use against the seaway, and then 
he succinctly refutes them. 


For THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—A STATEMENT 
OF THE CANADIAN POSITION ON THE CoM- 
PLETION OF THE PROJECT 


(By Leslie Roberts) 


The central fact to bear in mind about 
the Canadian point of view apropos the St. 
Lawrence seaway is that from members of 
the administration in Ottawa on down to the 
general public, nobody talks about creating 
it, or digging it. What Canada proposes to 
do is to complete the seaway. 

Excepting 115 miles of river (only forty- 
eight of which are boundary waters shared by 
Canada and the United States) the seaway 
is already in being. From the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior eastward to a point 
where Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Prescott, On- 
tario, face each other across a mile of water, 
the main deep-water works are already in 
operation, and have been for 20 years. All 
that may be required throughout the Great 
Lakes area and down to the Ogdensburg- 
Prescott line is channel dredging at a few 
points to establish the uniform depth of 27 
feet, which has been established as the stand- 
ard. The distance from the head of the 
Lakes to Ogdensburg and Prescott is approx- 
imately 1,000 miles. 

From the harbor of Montreal to the open 
Atlantic a 35-foot channel is maintained. 
The distance again is one of approximately 
1,000 miles. 

Between these two sections lie 115 miles 
of water, much of it turbulent, the unnavi- 
gable parts of which are bypassed by a series 
of ancient canals. Here the draft of ships is 
limited to 14 feet of water, the maximum 
depth of the 21 locks. Cargoes seldom run as 
high as 3,000 tons, as compared with 20,000- 
ton loads on the Lakes. Yet despite costly 
transshipment processes, the major part of 
Canada’s huge wheat exports travels down 
to the sea over this route. 

The task which Canada is determined to 
complete is to join the two 1,000-mile sec- 
tions of the seaway which are already in 
operation, by a new deep-water canal sys- 
tem. The Canadian government is still hope- 
ful that the United States will go along with 
joint development of the 48 miles of the in- 
ternational section, as provided for in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin agreement, 
signed in 1941, and before that by the 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty of 1932, 
which the Senate of the United States failed 
to ratify. But Canada’s hopes have dimin- 
ished rapidly since World War II. Recently 
Uncle Sam's northern neighbor set May, 1952, 


as a deadline for Congressional action. If 
the United States does not accept the 
partnership arrangement by that time Can- 
ada proposes to go it alone. 

In this event, there will be a sharp change 
in plans. Under the original plan, concurred 
in by engineers representing the two coun- 
tries, the ship channel through the Interna- 
tional Section was to run down the United 
States side of the river. Canadian engineers 
have now prepared and secured Government 
approval of new plans which locate the 
canals wholly in Canadian waters. They will 
cost a few millions more than the partner- 
ship program would have cost, but that, as 
Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier (the 
member of the Canadian Cabinet responsible 
for getting the job done) sees it, is beside the 
point. The official Canadian view, con- 
stantly reiterated by Mr. Chevrier and by 
Prime Minister St. Laurent, is that Canada 
cannot get along without the completed 
waterway. 

Before turning to the “why” of Canada’s 
need (which admittedly is not identical with 
that of the United States), two questions 
seem to call for direct answers. 

It has been suggested in some American 
quarters that Canada cannot afford to foot 
the bill alone, which raises the first ques- 
tion: How does Canada propose to finance 
the Big Ditch and (if it is carried out) the 
accompanying power development? 

The price tag on the navigational aspect 
of the work, from the head of the Interna- 
tional Section on down into the Harbor of 
Montreal, is $250,000,000, according to Trans- 
port Minister Chevrier. Like most such proj- 
ects, it will probably run over that figure. 
In special legislation passed within the last 
few weeks, the Canadian Parliament created 
a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority with power 
to complete the deep waterway and gave it 
the right to borrow up to $300,000,000 under 
Government guaranty. The strength of Can- 
ada’s position is reflected in various ways— 
in a federal surplus which seems likely to 
touch $1,000,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year, in the parity of the Canadian dollar 
with that of the United States, and in the 
tremendous surge of development which 
reached an incidence higher than that of 
the United States in 1951. Canada can dig 
up the money to dig the ditch with far 
greater ease than she dug up the billions 
expended on World War II. Canada is, in 
fact, a highly solvent and well-heeled nation. 

If the power development is to proceed 
concurrently with that of the new canal 
system (and it would be tragic if it were not 
to do so), one half the cost of developing 
the 2,000,000-plus horsepower which now 
roars unharnessed through the International 
Rapids will be borne by the Province of 
Ontario, the other half by whatever author- 
ity is designated by the United States. The 
cost is estimated at $400,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment of Ortario (in which Province all 
power is Government developed and dis- 
tributed) has already announced the com- 
pletion of plans to finance its share. Should 
the latent power at its door in the St. Law- 
rence not be developed at this time, in fact, 
Ontario will be faced by the necessity of 
spending a much greater sum on the installa- 
tion of steam-generating plants—and On- 
tario has no coal—to cope with a severe 
power shortage in its bulging economy. To 
any citizen of Ontario this alternative is 
plain nonsense. Development of the power 
of the St. Lawrence is the cheap way out, 
not the expensive one. 

The second question is: Is it possible for 
Canada to complete the seaway without a 
dam (that is without developing the power 
site)? The answer is “Yes,” though such 
a scheme to the power-conscious Canadian 
people again sounds nonsensical. Authority 
for the statement that, if necessary, the sea- 
way can be completed without a dam is 
Transport Minister Chevrier, speaking for 
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the Government of Canada. All that is in- 
volved is water diversion, for which there 
is ample precedent, including that of the 
Chicago Sanitary District which, in the 
1920's, tapped the Great Lakes for its drain- 
age-canal project without so much as con- 
sulting Canada. 

These are questions which have arisen in 
the United States. A third obsesses Cana- 
dian thinking. It asks: Is any pressure 
group in the United States likely to try to 
block an all-Canadian development, as the 
joint development has been blocked since 
1932? To that question, no Canadian has 
the answer. He is bound, nevertheless, to 
accept the possibility. If the power is to 
be developed, the United States will have to 
decide through what agency it proposes to 
build and operate its share of the power 
plant. The chosen instrument will then 
have to obtain a license from the United 
States Power Commission, which involves 
public hearings and, therefore, contains the 
ingredients of filibuster. Next, this agency, 
in concert with the government of Ontario, 
must secure authority from the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, which controls all 
boundary waters—a body composed equally 
of Canadian and United States members— 
to proceed. The Joint Commission must 
also approve the Canadian program to com- 
plete the navigation facilities (Canada is 
now preparing a submission for presenta- 
tion should the May dead line be passed 
without affirmative congressional action). 
What cannot be too strongly affirmed is that 
if a serious attempt should be made to block 
the all-Canadian plan, once it becomes ap- 
parent that the Congress will not act on 
the joint proposal, the blockade will do more 
damage to North American comity than any- 
thing that has happened since the Fenian 
raids of the 1860’s (which brought the sep- 
arated Canadian colonies together as a con- 
federated nation). In the Canadian view, 
a partner in 48 miles of river has no moral 
right to prevent development of the whole. 

What does not appear to have struck home 
in numerous quarters in the United States 
is that Canada needs the completed seaway 
and the latent power of the St. Lawrence 
in its rapidly expanding economy. The 
completed seaway will provide cheap carriage 
for the iron ore of Labrador to the great 
steel-making complex of the Ontario-Erie 
heartland. It cannot be moved over the 
existing shallow canals, which already are 
carrying capacity load. Power and iron, in 
Canadian minds, have strong defense im- 
plications. East-bound Canada needs the 
seaway to provide low-cost carriage for its 
huge wheat crop to the markets of the 
world—and remember that Canadian wheat 
feeds between 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 peo- 
ple every year, over and above the country’s 
own population. According to Transport 
Minister Chevrier, the through route will 
lower the cost of carrying a bushel of wheat 
from the head of the Lakes into Montreal 
from 16 to 11 cents, and save another cent 
in transshipment charges. 

The elements in Canada comparable to 
those which have opposed seaway comple- 
tion in the United States are proseaway. 
The two great transcontinental railroads, 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, 
support it. President Donald Gordon, of the 
Canadian National, has told the writer: 
“Whatever tends to open Canada up and 
help it grow is good for this railroad.” The 
port of Montreal, which once shuddered as 
it thought of ships steaming right through 
its fine harbor and on into the heart of the 
continent, has reversed its earlier position. 
Today Montreal sees itself as the greatest 
ship-to-ship transshipment port in the 
world. That is because the Great Lakes 
bulk carriers are not built to withstand the 
buffetings of ocean gales, on the one hand, 
and because it will not be worth the ocean 
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tramp's while to steam into the interior un- 
less it has a pay load waiting to be carried 
back across the Atlantic. 

It has been suggested in the Congress that 
Canada might assess j;iohibitive tolls from 
American ships using an all-Canadian canal 
system. That is a ghost which needs to be 
laid at the outset. Under the Treaty of 
Washington, signed In 1871, the right to 
ascend and descend the St. Lawrence from 
and to the sea was secured in perpetuity to 
citizens of the United States. Thus an all- 
Canadian ship channel must be as free to 
vessels of United States registry as it is to 
those of Canada. 

These are as many of the facets as it ‘s 
possible to discuss in one brief article. It is 
to be hoped that they clear away one mis- 
conception which still appears to be preva- 
lent in the United States. That misconcep- 
tion is that Canada is bluffing. She certainly 
isn’t. 


OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Objection 1. The estimated tonnage is too 
high. 

Answer. Possibly, at the outset, the ton- 
nage would be closer to the critics’ claim 
than the proponents. As time goes on, the 
tonnage would be bound to increase and then 
the proponents probably should be right. 
We should bear in mind that the first Soo 
lock and the Panama Canal were built 
against predictions of low tonnage; now there 
are five Soo locks instead of one and the 
Panama Canal is exceeding all original esti- 
mates. 

Objection 2. The capacity of the waterway 
is limited by lock No. 2 on the Welland 
Canal. Assuming all the little ships would 
continue to operate, this lock would limit 
the capacity to 30,000,000 tons against the 
proponents claims of 45,000,000 to 65,000,000 
tons for the waterway. 

Answer. This should be a temporary con- 
dition. It is due to the large amount of 
space and time that would be taken by the 
small boats in relation to their tonnage. 
Time should correct this situation because 
with the bigger locks there should be a trend 
to bigger vessels with the consequent result 
thet eventually the lock capacity claimed 
by the proponents should be reached. 
Furthermore, a substantial tonnage does not 
get inland as far as the Welland Canal; and 
besides, the capacity of the Welland Canal 
could almost be doubled by building twin 
locks at lock No, 2 and et four of its other 
locks. 

Objection 3. Few oceangoing vessels have 
sufficiently small drafts to use this waterway. 

Answer. When vessels cross the ocean, 
much of their fuel and supplies have been 
consumed; and so the vessels would not be 
at full draft when they enter the waterway. 
Conversely, on the return trip, the vessels 
need not be given their full complement of 
fuel and supplies until they pass through 
the waterway and reach Montreal. To dem- 
onstrate this contention, 63 percent, 84 
percent, and 89 percent of the vessels of 11 
foot draft or more which entered the harbors 
of New York, Baltimore, and Boston, respec- 
tively, in the year 1949, were boats of 11 to 24 
foot draft and all these could have gone 
through the waterway. On this basis, a con- 
siderable percentage of the large vessels of 
the world, which is equivalent to many times 
the capacity of the waterway, should be able 
to negotiate it. 

Objection 4. Venezuela and Labrador ore 
logically should be ‘ised on the Atlantic 
coast as well as transported inland for use as 
far west as Pittsburgh. This would reduce 
the need of the waterway. 

Answer. Whether Venezuela ore can be 
transported cheaper by railroad compared to 
the waterway is debatable; but as for Labra- 
dor ore, the suggested use of Labrador ore 
in the east coast is not realistic because this 
ore is mostly the property of middle-west 
companies and they would be expected to 


use most of it in their middle-west plants. 
In speaking of delivering ore to the Atlantic 
coast, we must also bear in mind the much 
greater exposure to attack by submarines on 
the high seas in times of war. 

Objection 5. The railroads as well as the 
seaports would lose the revenue on the car- 
goes that would go through the waterway. 

Answer. Much of the estimated cargo is 
new tonnage. The amount affected would 
be a small tonnage of the existing business 
which in a short time should be offset by 
the natural increase in business with the 
growth of the country. 

Objection 6. The coal companies would 
lose the coal business by the power produced 
by water. 

Answer. The coal companies would retain 
their business; and the proposed power is 
for new business. Furthermore, water 
power conserves our natural resources and 
it is to the best interest of the country to 
use it. 

Objection 7. There is not a market for the 
additional power. 

Answer. Actually there is a power short- 
age. The New York State Power Authority 
says that the United States portion of the 
power at the waterway plus that from the 
proposed increased output at the Niagara 
Falls area will not be sufficient for New York 
State’s increased needs by 1960; and that, 
at least 1,000,000 steam horsepower must be 
added by private utilities. 

Objection 8. The project would not be self- 
liquidating because the estimates do not 
include liquidation of the money already 
spent. 

Answer. The money spent to date is gone. 
To be realistic, the question should be: 
Would the money spent from here on in be 
self-liquidating? We have already stated, 
with power sold at one-half present mar- 
ket prices, this is expected to be accom- 
plished in 50 years. With power at full mar- 
ket prices, the project can be liquidated in 
considerably less time assuming the tolls are 
collected as proposed. 

Objection 9. The Army engineers’ esti- 
mates do not include the cost of harbor im- 
provements necessary to coordinate Great 
Lakes harbors with the proposed waterway. 

Answer. For 17 major ports the Army 
engineers estimate this amount to be $28,- 
848,000. These harbors could be deepened 
when the traffic increases to the point to 
make it a necessity. This probably would 
be spread over many years. 

Objection 10. The history of most such 
projects is that the actual costs exceeded 
the estimate. 

Answer. In the past, on other jobs, infla- 
tionary trends have pushed costs above esti- 
mates. However, at the same time, all other 
things have kept a comparative pace. 

The estimates of this project were 
by both Canadian authorities and United 
States Army engineers and the figures were 
approximately the same. We understand, 
the Canadian engineers feel the estimates 
are too high, recognizing the high efficiency 
of new t and techniques. 

Objection 11. Cheap foreign goods would 
be dumped into the center of our country. 

Answer, This can be controlled by a tariff. 

Objection 12. The waterwzy would be iced 
over 5 months of the year and so it could not 
be used all the year. 

Answer. The Great Lakes too are open only 
part of the year. Yet, in spite of this, their 
annual traffic through the Soo Locks still 
exceeds that of the Panama and Suez Canals 


terway, because its cargoes should be much 
the same. Furthermore, both industry and 
agriculture in this entire area are adjusted 
to seasonal transportation. 

Above all, the power developed is available 
12 months of the year. 

Objection 13. It cannot be protected in 
time of war. 
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Answer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
highest authority on military affairs, have 
asked for the waterway. Would they have 
done so, if they did not think they could 
protect it? 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Here are some other considerations: 

1. New York State is willing to assume the 
$192,493,000 power-construction costs, leay- 
ing for the United States 374,301,000 for the 
navigation; and this is the price of three air- 
craft carriers and is less than six-tenths of 
1 percent of the fiscal budget for this year. 

2. It would provide substantial savings to 
those private enterprises that would use its 
navigation and its power. This savings 
should react to the benefit of the country 
as a whole. 

8. The position of the New York Power 
Authority and the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission is that the power dam in 
the International Rapids section may be 
built by Canada and New York State through 
the International Joint Commission estab- 
lished by the treaty of 1909 and the Federal 
Power Commission. Once the water level in 
the International Rapids section is so 
changed, Canada has the right on her own 
to put in the navigation channel. If the 
United States will not join her, Canada 
intends to put in the navigation on her own. 
Why be like Russia with no control at the 
Dardanelles and let Canada likewise control 
all our waterway traffic, particularly when 
Canada now wants to enter into an agree- 
ment of joint control of this waterway? 

4. Our Joint Chiefs of Staff, our State De- 
partment, and Secretary of Commerce advo- 
cate the waterway because, in time of war, 
it would permit considerable oceangoing 
shipbuilding and repairs to be done on the 
Great Lakes, it would help ease congested 
rail facilities, it would shorten the time in 
which trans-Atlantic shipping would be ex- 
posed to enemy action in wartime by re- 
ducing the open-water route from North 
American ports to Europe by 1,000 miles. 

5. Every President of the United States, 
both Democrat and Republican, including 
men with widely different philosophies and 
temperaments since Harding, that is, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Truman have all advocated it. 

This is the story of the St. Lawrence water- 
the arguments for and against it. 
it has been definitely proved that 

e@ power and that it would 
omically sound to produce it; and 
so doing, we would be saving our natural 

alone, if sold at pre- 

co liquidate the invest- 

. At any rate, with the dams 

, why not go the rest of the 
include navigation? 

all the foregoing, it seems that 

far outweigh the disadvantages; 

uence, in our opinion, the St. 

waterway project should be ap- 

proved, on a self-liquidating basis with the 

power distributed through existing private 

utilities. 

The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River are a great gift of nature. Why not 
utilize to the fullest these great natural 
resources? 
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Deeper Channel Urgent Tri-State Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN . N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 








the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Deeper Channel Urgent Tri- 
State Need,” published in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of February 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Deerer CHANNEL URGENT TRI-StTaTE NEED 


The Delaware Valley has entered upon an 
era of unparalleled development that should 
make it the greatest industrial area in the 
United States, with resultant opportunities 
and benefits to the 5,000,000 people in the tri- 
State district centering upon Philadelphia. 

It is only common sense on the part of 
the States and local communities concerned 
to do everything possible to expedite this 
development, to expand it, and to make it 

ent. 

One of the essentials is the deepening of 
the Delaware River Channel to 40 feet be- 
tween the Philadelphia Naval Base and Tren- 
ton. 
Such a depth would permit oceangoing 
ships from South America to deliver ore 
directly to the Fairless plant of the United 
States Steel Co. at Morrisville, and thus make 
for more economic operation of the industry 
that is the key to the development project. 

But its benefits would extend beyond the 
steel plant to a multitude of other inter- 
ests and industries already located in the 
Delaware Valley or locating there in the 
future because of improved port facilities. 

Mayor Clark has properly given the deeper 
channel official Philadelphia's wholehearted 
support. The two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, Epwarp MarTIn and James H. Durr, 
have enthusiastically emphasized its ad- 
vantages. Governor Fine should push it 
with all the power of the State administra- 
tion and it would be most unfortunate if 
New Jersey and Delaware were laggard in 
their support. 

Opposition presented at the Washington 
hearing took three principal lines: that the 
channel deepening would benefit United 
States Steel by enabling the cheap shipment 
of ore and that the corporation should, 
therefore, pay for it without expecting a 
$94,000,000 Federal subsidy; that riverside 
communities cannot afford to pay the cost 
of river bank improvements and damage 
brought about by the deepening, and that 
the water supply upon which Camden and 
other South Jersey communities depend 
might be contaminated. 

Each of these objections can be demol- 
ished. To talk of a channel project being 
a subsidy for the Fairless plan is utter non- 
sense. The whole Delaware Valley stands 
to gain by location of the industry at Mor- 
risville and one of the main reasons for 
locating there is its accessibility to ocean- 
going ships, provided the channel is 
deepened. 

The water contamination issue is one for 
engineers to settle, and there is ample time, 
while the channel project is passing through 
governmental scrutiny, for an engineering 
survey to be made. Some South Jersey in- 
terests express fear that the deepening would 
shear away the protective barrier over the 
formation containing drinking water sup- 
yy cause the intrusion of polluted 
- ‘water. 

The channel is already 40 feet deep as 
far as the naval base and would be deepened 
only 3 feet more from that point to Alle- 
gheny Avenue, which is the main portion of 
the river touching Camden. 

As to local communities bearing the cost 
of river-bank changes, that objection may 
be met by having the expense borne wholly 
by the three States. The proposed improve- 
ment is not something that benefiits this or 
that riverside town but the people of the 
affected States, and they should share in 
the cost. 

Perhaps of more importance than the ob- 
jections openly raised in Washington are 
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the tactics of certain opposition elements, 
who hope to delay the project to death. It 
has been pointed out, for instance, that the 
improvement must obtain the approval of 
the Board of Engineers, the Chief Engineer, 
the Governors of the three States, the Budget 
Bureau, the Secretary of the Army, and 
Congress before funds could be appropriated 
and a start made, and that this process could 
take 18 months to 2 years. 

It could take even longer if pull-backs 
have their way. But if the officials and 
civic groups in the tri-State area get behind 
the channel deepening as they should; 
overcome objections to it and push it with 
perseverance and persistence, it could be 
under way in half the time its detractors 
talk of. This is not something to be set 
aside for a couple of years. It is needed 
quickly as a key factor in a vast development 
of the port of Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware Valley. 





Hall Supporter Tells Washington Bigwigs 
To Keep Out of Local Congressional 
Fight 15 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL L 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. MYr. 
Speaker, having been the victim for 
many years of adverse newspaper prop- 
aganda, I am quite in agreement with 
the writer of the following letter. 

There is no denying the truth of this 
gentleman’s observations. It becomes 
more and more obvious as the days go 
by that every bloodthirsty sadist in the 
home territory is attaining the zenith 
of that type of gratification enjoyed by 
sadists from the present-day one-sided 
treatment of the current congressional 
campaign in our local smear sheet. 

One thing will save me. That will be 
my carrying to every Republican voter 
in my district a direct face-to-face ap- 
peal, and, if the Lord gives me the 
strength to do this, it shall be done. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Hon. Epwin ARTHUR HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Eppre: The persistent emphasis placed 
on your opponent’s activities and their giv- 
ing him all the publicity breaks here in the 
Binghamton Press cause me to ask just how 
extensive a part the Washington politicians 
are taking in the campaign to throw you out 
of Congress. 

We all know where Gannett stands. He is 
for the man he can handle. But why should 
other Congressmen stick their noses into this 
district? It’s none of their business who 
we elect up here. 

Is your opponent so scared of the electorate 
that he has to get the big guns in Congress 
to come into Broome County to try to elect 
him? 

It is only too apparent to many of us how 
far these political gymnasts have gone al- 
ready to ditch you. The local dagger squad 
sacrificed the self respect of Broome County 
and 200,000 of its citizens by selling us out 
on reapportionment because of their per- 
sonal hatred for one man. 

That one man is you and you have done 
more for the people of Broome County than 
these local politicians will ever do. They are 
bad enough but when Gannett gives the or- 
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der to his newspapers to build up a stranger 
and kick the home town boy in the teeth, 
that’s really going a long way. 

Tell Washington to stay out of our fight 
up here and let us handle our own affairs. 
We are capable of judging your opponent 
without any phony praises of him from the 
rest of Congress. 

I'm in your corner, Eddie. 

Your friend and supporter, 





The Race Issue 





-_ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS < 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an article entitled “Race Issue 
Has Nation Boiling—Public Is Misled as 
to Facts,” written by Davis Lee, a very 
prominent Negro leader of Newark, N. J., 
published in the Newark Telegram, a 
Negro newspaper of that city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Race Issue Has NATION BOILInc—Pusiic Is 
MISLED aS TO FACTS 
(By Davis Lee) 

From what one reads in the newspapers 
up here, hears on the radio and television, 
you would assume that the North will soon 
invade the South again to liberate the Negro. 

Last Sunday I listened to a dozen different 
radio programs and each devoted consider- 
able time to attacking North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. All kinds of 
wild stories are being told about the poor 
down-trodden Negro; how he lives in terror 
24 hours a day. 

It so happens that I just returned to 
Newark from these States under attack, and 
I found none of these conditions that t*ese 
people charge exist. I saw no terror strick- 
en Negroes, encountered no southern whites 
who were going around biting Negroes’ heads 
off. 

Anyone who really knows the South 
wouldn’t believe that people anywhere in 
the world could be so ignorant. Sunday 
afternoon a mass meeting was held in 
Orange, N. J., and some 700 people sat for 
hours and listened to one speaker after an- 
other describe the lack of law enforcement 
agencies in the Southern States. 

Despite the recent bombings in Florida, 
which all decent white people there deplore, 
the State offers the Negro more real oppor- 
tunity than does New Jersey, New York, and 
many other States where these agitators 
live. 

And every intelligent person knows that 
North Carolina offers the Negro more real 
opportunities in every walk of life than any 
other State in the Nation. Of course, there 
are segregation laws in the State, but under 
its system North Carolina has done more for 
the Negro in the field of education than has 
New York, Connecticut, or Pennsylvania. 

A Negro may attend any of the existing 
schools in the three above-mentioned States 
for an education, but if he wants a job in 
the field of education, the States that trained 
him won't hire him. He has to go South 
to get a decent job. 

North Carolina has 7,500 Negro teachers, 
and last year paid them $22,738,472.86. All 
of the Eastern States combined do not pay 
out this much money to Negro teachers, be- 
cause they don’t have nothing like that many 
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employed. It might also interest these agi- 
tators to know that the average Negro teach- 
er receives $2,822 a year, while the average 
white teacher draws less, $2,733. 

Negro principals draw $4,252, while the 
white principals receive $4,221. Last year 
the State spent $18,534,295.19 on new Negro 
schools and school improvement. It is safe 
to say that North Carolina, when you in- 
clude busses and transportation, spends 
$60,000,000 a year on Negro public-school 
education. 

The State employs more Negroes in the 
highway department, department of public 
instruction, and in the agriculture exten- 
sion service than do any three Northern or 
Eastern States combined. 

Of course, there have been two or three 
isolated instances in which there was an 
apparent miscarriage of justice in cases in- 
volving Negroes, but this is not a general 
practice. Race relations are better in North 
Carolina than they are in New York and 
Illinois. 

As for South Carolina, I was in Charles- 
ton recently; I found more democracy being 
practiced there than in any northern or 
eastern city where I have visited. There 
is no Negro section there. Negroes live 
everywhere, and on most streets the next 
door neighbor is white. 

Charleston has several outstanding Negro 
contractors, several independent Negro bus 
companies and many other thriving busi- 
nesses, The chief inspector at the custom 
house is a Negro. The white in the 
city do not judge a man’s worth by the 
color of his skin, but by his character and 
ability. 

At Andrews, 8. C., Fred Green is one of 
the community's most respected citizens. 
He is an educated Negro who owns the city’s 
finest filling station and restaurant. He 
also owns a funeral home, logging business 
and other large real-estate holdings. 

At Sumter, 8S. C., Johnny Williams owns 
a beautiful restaurant, tourist cabins, has 
a@ fleet of new two-way radio equipped taxi- 
cabs, operates a trucking business and has 
large real-estate holdings. Mr. Wiliams is 
highly respected by the white people, but 
is not accepted socially by the Negroes be- 
cause he is not an educated man. 

There has been considerable agitation in 
South Carolina over voting and poor schools. 
Every right-thinking white South Carolinian 
is in favor of the Negro citizen voting. All 
are in favor of equal school facilities, but 
none of the whites favor mixed schools, and 
very few Negroes in the State do. 

The intelligent and informed Negroes in 
both the Carolinas are opposed to integra- 
tion in public-school education because they 
feel that 75 percent of the Negro teachers 
would lose their jobs. Of course, they are 
afraid to express their views publicly be- 
cause these agitators have developed a tech- 
nique to destroy everyone within the race 
who opposes their program of wreck and 
ruin. 

Most people are famiilar with the cam- 
paign to destroy me because my defense of 
the South and right. These people are 
vicious and will stop at nothing. You can’t 
blame these sensible Negro leaders for not 
sticking their necks out. 

In recent weeks the Governor of Georgia 
has come in for a real below-the-belt attack. 
While I don’t agree with all of the Gover- 
nor’s utterances, I admire him very much, 
and under our Constitution he has the right 
to his opinion. 

However, when you know the facts, the 
distorted stories you hear are amusing. 
Governor Talmadge is branded as a bigot and 
a Negro hater. He is neither... The Governor 
is intelligent, educated, and a good Ameri- 
can, ° 
Here are a few facts: Governor Talmadge 
has $15,000 on deposit in a Negro bank 
Georgia. The president and board of direc- 


tors of that bank certainly don’t regard him 
as a Negro hater despite some of his anti- 
Negro statements. 

The Reverend James McMillan, of Savan- 
nah, pastor of Emanuel Baptist Church, 
doesn’t regard him as a Negro hater. The 
pastor’s mother recently died, but for several 
months prior to her death, Governor Tal- 
madge sent his personal check each month 
for her support. 

The Negro teachers of Georgia, whose sal- 
aries now start at around $240 a month, don't 
regard him as a Negro hater, and neither do 
the thousands of Negro kids who now have 
bus transportation to school, thanks to their 
Governor. Of course, while what Governor 
Talmadge is doing for Negroes speaks much 
louder than anything he could say against 
them, you still can’t convince these agitators 
that he is an able executive. 

However, all of the agitation in the world 
will not wipe out the customs and conven- 
tions of the South, but it might hurt the 
Negro cause there, which is steadily improv- 
ing. Education is the solution, not agita- 
tion. 


The Evil of Bigotry 


| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I introduced a bill in the House 
calling for severe penalties for acts of 
vandalism committed because of racial 
or religious prejudice. I am grateful to 
the press and radio for their reports to 
the American public concerning my bill, 
as a result of which I have received 
numerous letters and inquiries from or- 
ganizations and individuals. This shows 
a great deal of interest on the part of 
the public in the problem which my bill 
aims to correct. 

This week we are celebrating the birth 
of a great American, George Washing- 
ton, who so well understood the evils of 
prejudice and bigotry, and he did not 
hesitate to speak up against them. Dur- 
ing this same week we also rededicate 
ourselves to the idea of brotherhood in 
which Americans of all races, color, or 
creed join together in fighting bigotry 
in our country. 

I consider this a very appropriate time 
to insert into the Recorp a brief article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
North Shore Jewish Press, published at 
Lynn, Mass. The article is written by 
the newspaper’s very able columnist, 
Mr. Charles M. Segal, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Focus 
(By Charles M. Segal) 

Wasuincron, D. C-—Uniless the Depart- 
ment of Justice undertakes an immediate 
and vigorous inyestigation into the recent 
wave of vandalism in Miami against racial 
and religious groups, Representative Louis 
B. Heiter (Democrat, Brooklyn) will intro- 
duce a bill in Congress on January 8, 1952, 
calling for the most severe penalties for 
those committing such un-American and un- 
democratic activities. 

Outraged by the recent bombings in Miami, 
Fia., of several Negro apartments and a syna- 
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gogue—the fourth in the past few months— 
Congressman HELLER has requested Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath to get to the 
bottom of this and bring the culprits to 
justice. 

In a special letter to the Attorney Gen- 

eral—not yet disclosed to the press—Mr. 
HELLER said in part: 
’ “I must ask you, sir, to undertake an im- 
mediate and vigorous investigation of this 
wave of vandalism against racial and reli- 
gious groups in Miami with the aim of ap- 
prehending the culprits responsible for these 
acts and bringing them before the bar of 
justice. Unless we do so promptly, we stand 
the danger of letting the situation get out 
of hand and spreading to other commu- 
nities.” 

Mr. HELLER told the Attorney General: 

“I shall watch closely for any action by 
the Department of Justice in this matter. 
If an investigation is not commenced before 
the new session of Congress begins on Jan- 
uary 8, I shall introduce a bill in Congress 
calling for the most severe penalties for 
those committing such un-American and un- 
democratic acts against racial and religious 
groups, their property or their institutions.” 

Mr. HELLER said that such acts are grow- 
ing in number and intensity and constitute 
& serious violation of one of our most sacred 
freedoms—the freedom of religious worship. 
They are a violation of the American Con- 
stitution guaranteeing equal protection of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to 
all citizens. 

Today, due to public opinion—spearheaded 
by Mr. Hetter—the Justice Department is 
looking into the Miami outbreaks to deter- 
mine whether Federal jurisdiction is in- 
volved. The Attorney General has advised 
Mr. Hetter that if this comes under Fed- 
a jurisdiction appropriate action will be 

en. 

Nevertheless, one thing appears to be cer- 
tain: Mr. Hetter is determined that Wash- 
ington will not forget Miami. In 1943-44, 
while a member of the New York State Sen- 
ate, Mr. Hetuer led a movement to curtail 
and eradicate similar acts of violence in 
the Empire State. He subsequently intro- 
duced a bill known as the Heller bill against 
desecration, which was enacted by the State 
legislature. 

According to the Heller bill, such acts of 
vandalism in New York were declared a 
felony instead of a misdemeanor and se- 
vere punishment was prescribed against the 
guilty. It is a matter of public record that 
since enactment of the Heller desecration 
bill, acts of terrorism, vandalism, and dese- 
cration of religious property and institutions 
in New York have ceased. 

And so we have in the Miami bombings 
another indication of what the forces of 
bigotry can do to undermine our democratic 
way of life. What has happened in Miami 
can well be utilized by Communist propa- 
gaia in smearing the American way of 

e. 


Yes; the Reds will make good use of the 
Miami outrage. Mr. Stalin's propagandists 
will not, however, mention a word about 
what Mr. Heiter is doing to help eradicate 
com crimes against democracy from our 
and. 

Americans—irrespective of race, color, or 
creed—must join together to fight bigotry 
and discrimination wherever it is found 
in our country. These crimes are like a 
cancer that seeks to destroy everything we 
hold dear. To cut this malignancy out— 
to destroy it—we must become conscious not 
only of our failings but also of our respon- 
sibilities. We have the leadership among 
us—in men like Congressman Lovis B. 
HELLter—to beat these evils. And above all, 
we are living in a democracy where freedom 
of action in these matters is guaranteed 
us under the Constitution. 
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General MacArthur Stands Ready To 
Make the Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS + 2- 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a column by Doris Fleeson from 
the Washington Evening Star of Tues- 
day, February 19, 1952: 


Reapy To MaKe SACRIFICE HIMSELF—MAC- 
ARTHUR DETERMINED EISENHOWER OR TRU- 
MAN WoON’t WIN—WILL Move IN IF GOP 

* Farts To NOMINATE TAFT 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur is determined 
that neither his five-star rival, General 
Eisenhower, nor Harry S. Truman shall be 
elected President of the United States next 
November. 

Presently he is all out for Senator ROBERT 
A. Tart for the Republican nomination and 
_ the Presidency. 

But if Senator Tarr does not make it at 
the Chicago convention, then Genera. Mac- 
Arthur will be ready to move in and exert 
all his power to nominate another candidate 
pleasing to him. Who also pleases him is 
not discussed; the MacArthur tactic is to 
assume that if all good men come to the aid 
of the party, Mr. Tarr will win. 

The implication is plain that, if necessary, 
the general will himself make the sacrifice. 

This report of General MacArthur's feel- 
ings and tactics comes from sources whose 
access to tie general and the Tarr inner 
circle cannot be disputed. 

General MacArthur appears to assume that 
the hated President who dismissed him from 
his powerful Pacific command will be the 
Democratic candidate. The target is always 
Mr. ‘1ruman; he is the man who must be 
beaten for the sake of the country. 

Possibly the general's intensity might 
abate if another Democrat were nominated. 
More probably, he will under no circum- 
stances relax his efforts to extirpate the 
present administration, root and branch. 

General MacArthur sees 20 to 30 callers 
a day in his little Pentagon in the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Only reporters en masse are barred. 
He does not hold press conferences at which 
he can be questioned and cross-questioned. 

He tells his callers that General Eisen- 
hower is the poorest candidate the Repub- 
licans could nominate and would make the 
poorest President of them all. 

He suggests that they go out and work 
for Senator Tarr. He has made no such 
public statement. His people tell the Tarr 
men that the general does not think a pub- 
lic statement is necessary, that if he thought 
it were, he would make it. 

The callers come away with the firm im- 
pression that General MacArthur is saving 
his Sunday punches for General Eisenhower 
and Mr. Truman. 

It was not always thus in the case of 
General Eisenhower. When attached to the 
Chief of Staff, General MacArthur, during 
the early 1930's, Captain Eisenhower wrote 
some very good for his superior 
and their relations were excellent. Now the 
younger man’s five stars are as lustrous as 
his former chief's. 

Naturally there is speculation in political 
quarters over whether anybody but Senator 
Tarr—or General MacArthur—might suit 
the MacArthur book. Eager at least to be 
considered a potential heir to that strength 

‘is Senator Evererr Dirxsen, of Illinois. 


Senator Dmxsewn will have the support of 
his Warwick, Colonel McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune, if neither Senator Tarr 
nor General MacArthur can make it. How 
much further he can go with a GOP hungry 
for victory is dubious. 

In any case, General MacArthur is playing 
it the smart way. Senator Tarr will have 
some useful delegates to dispose of if his 
ambitions fail. He will naturally look to- 
ward his own supporters; none of the 
other candidates—Governor Warren, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Harold Stassen—have done 
him any favors. 

It is a clever move for General MacArthur 
to stay behind Tarr—not too far behind, 
of course, Just in case of a tie. 


President Truman Should Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF +3 
¢ 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER \\ 


OF MICHIGAN \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article by George Sokolsky 
which I commend to everyone who be- 
lieves that the American people should 
have a real opportunity to vote for or 
against the Fair Deal next November: 

Tuese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

From the standpoint of the United States, 
it is sound that Harry Truman should run 
for the Presidency. That means that his 
opponent will have ample opportunity to 
attack the policies and practices of his ad- 
ministration. Should the opponent be Sen- 
ator Tarr, the debate will be clear-cut and 
positive. 

Tart will go to as many whistle stops as 
Truman, and the people will hear both sides. 

Harry Truman’s reference to martyrdom 
via Congressman SasaTH is, of course, cam- 
paign talk with no meaning. While the 
Presidency is a difficult task, few, if any, 
Presidents have died of it. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s tumor on the brain was not a product 
of the Presidency, for it comes to many a 
person who is not President; Coolidge and 
Harding did not die of overwork; Herbert 
Hoover is still alive, thank God. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Certainly, with the high incidence of death 
from cardiac and arterial causes in this 
country, it is impossible for anyone to say 
that the Presidency is in particular a killer. 

Men rarely die from overwork; overeating 
and poorly balanced diets seem to do more 
mischief, as all the statistics on the subject 
show. 

These references to Mr. Truman’s pro- 
spective martyrdom are only a prelude to 
the more important point that is altogether 
unnecessary. If Mr. Truman finds the task 
of being President so perilous, there surely 
is no need for him to continue in that 
office. Many Democrats and many Repub- 
licans would gladly assume the risk. Sen- 
ator Kerauver is traveling the country to 
inform the citizens of his aspiration to lay 
down his life for his country in the White 
House and it is reported that many Demo- 
crats would prefer such a man as Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

As for the Republicans, Senator Roserr 
A. Tarr is already whistle-stopping to estab- 
lish his availability and General Ejisen- 
hower’s supporters proclaim his readiness 
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far and wide. Harold Stassen is ready and 
willing and Gov. Earl Warren, of California, 
has placed himself in position, so that, come 
what may, California, with its huge conven- 
tion delegation, may no longer be treated as 
a@ distant cousin. 

Surely, with so many willing to assume 
the perils of high office, it is not necessary 
to embarrass President Truman. He can 
readily avoid martyrdom and if, as Con- 
gressman SaBaTH indicated, there is a dis- 
taste for a killing job, other jobs may be 
found. Coolidge and Hoover became direc- 
tors of life-insurance companies and Al 
Smith, if you recall, took over the manage- 
ment of an office building, having lost the 
opportunity to test the stresses and strains 
of the White House. 

It is understandable that Mr. Truman 
would sacrifice himself for peace. So 
would we all. On the other hand, Mr. Tru- 
man has given no evidence of his own pro- 
ficiency in peace making. Out of his labors 
have come the cold war in Europe and the 
hot war in Asia. Perhaps it is not his fault 
but that of Joe Stalin whom he met at 
Potsdam and liked. Yet, no peace has come 
out of the huge expenditures to attain it. 

A public official lives by his record and no 
matter whose fault it is that mistakes are 
made, the Chief of State must bear the re- 
sponsibility. Thus, when a policy of peace 
produces war and costs the taxpayer about 
$100,000,000,000 a year there is cause to 
wonder whether his profession of peaceful 
intentions is not made of the stuff with 
which hell is paved. 

It is difficult to ignore the fact that from 
Potsdam to the dismissal of MacArthur, the 
Truman peace policy was such that the 
United States came out of it with loss cf 
dignity and even humiliation. We went 
into Potsdam the most powerful nation on 
earth; we are today not in that position, 
having lost control of the air, the atom 
bomb, and leadership in the United Nations. 

In fact, at the recent sessions in Paris of 
the General Assembly, the number of nations 
voting against this country or abstaining 
from voting with us, gives the impression 
that buying allies is a dangerous enterprise 
because they do not stay bought. A policy 
based on profligacy embarrasses the taker 
as much as it distresses the giver. 

As desirable as peace is, it must not be a 
token political effort aimed to confuse the 
electorate. 


Justice Hyman Barshay, of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER >4 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 
years ago I placed in the Recorp a brief 
article on juvenile delinquency written 
by a very dear friend of mine, Hyman 
Barshay. On January 3 of this year he 
was sworn in by Mayor Impellitteri, of 
New York, as a justice in the court of 
special sessions. I take this opportunity 
to extend to Justice Hyman Barshay my 
sincerest greetings and best wishes. 

Justice Barshay is recognized as an 
acknowledged leader of the criminal bar 
in New York and is described in a recent 
article in the Brooklyn Eagle as “one of 
the top criminal lawyers of this genera- 
tion.” He served as assistant district at- 
torney of Kings County with great dis- 
tinction from 1929 to 1940. He taught 
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law at the New York City Police Academy 
and has been an instructor in criminal 
law at Brooklyn Law School for many 
years. 

The article in the Brooklyn Eagle, re- 
ferred to above, presents a very interest- 
ing profile of Justice Barshay as Brook- 
lyn’s Man of the Week. In it are in- 
cluded some of his views on juvenile de- 
linquency and criminal law which my 
colleagues will find very informative. 
The article reads as follows: 


BROOKLYN’S MAN OF THE WEEK—LOGIC, NoT 
Drama, Sums up BaksHay APPROACH TO 
Law 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 

Not a dry eye in the house is the objective 
of one school of criminal law. 

This was not the approach of newly ap- 
pointed special sessions Justice Hyman 
Barshay, generally conceded to be one of the 
top criminal lawyers of this generation. 

His appeal to juries was solely on the basis 
of reason, and he built up his cases with an 
iron chain of logical cause and effect. 

He never yelled down his audience, but 
kept each juror’s ear keyed for his every 
whisper. 

Sworn in January 3 by Mayor Impellitteri, 
an old friend and ofttimes adversary in 
court, Barshay’s judicial code may be 
summed up as, “All who appear before the 
court whether lawyers, witnesses or defend- 
ants who are guilty or innocent must be 
treated with the dignity of a human being.” 

Formerly an assistant district attorney, a 
one-time 30-day domestic relations court 
justice, and still an instructor at Brooklyn 
Law School where he won his bachelor of 
laws degree in 1922 after a period of rugged 
sledding attending night session, Judge Bar- 
shay is deeply interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. He has prepared a 
short pamphlet on the subject which reveals 
the reflective mind of the man who has de- 
fended many slum dwellers. 

Written as though composed by the delin- 
quent himself, his brochure on the trouble- 
some topic of youthful misbehavior reads in 


t: 

“Eliminate the slums in every section of 
your community. Make my house a home, 
Let me know the beauty of a tree, the fra- 
grance of a flower. Priest, rabbi, and minis- 
ter, teach me tolerance of my neighbor and 
respect for his religion. 

“Parents, it is better for you to begin 
while I am in the high chair, than for me 
to end up in the electric chair.” 

An immigrant boy, one of seven children, 
Judge Barshay came to this country in 1909. 
His father was a tailor who never made more 
than $25 a week. 

They first lived on Rutgers Street in the 
lower East Side, later moved to Williams- 
burg, living successively at 155 Seigel Street, 
295 South Second Street, and 201 Roebling 
Street. The future judge attended Public 
School 147, and Eastern District High School 
where he won a place on the all-scholastic 
team for proficiency in basketball. 

Barshay got his start in a law office 
through coincidence. He met Maurice A. 
Pompan of 38 Park Row, Manhattan, while 
waiting on tables at a summer camp in the 
Catskills where the lawyer was a guest. 

On the day of the Wall Street explosion, 
the embryo lawyer, who had given up table- 
hopping for selling hats, ran out of the Nas- 
sau Street hat shop where he was employed 
to see what was blowing up. He ran right 
into Pompan who there and then gave him a 
job. 
In 1924, Barshay opened his own law office. 
His parents died Just when he was getting 
his start. He ran for alderman in 1925 
against Dan Carroll and lost. He was ap- 
pointed to the District Attorney's office 
here on January 4, 1929. On May 8, 1951, 


he broke the then State record by starting 
and completing four jury trials in one day. 

“Hard work—thorough preparation of cases 
from the very beginning” is the only way to 
succeed in law, he maintains, adding, “There 
is no substitute for it.” 

His greatest delight is reading medical 
books and consulting with doctors. That's 
why his cases involving medical problems, 
including the Feldman, Ward and Batson 
cases, held particular fascination for him. 

Assigned by the court to defend Benjamin 
Feldman, pharmacist, accused of the strych- 
nine murder of his pregnant wife, Har- 
riet, 24, after two previous trials had brought 
about convictions, later upset by the Court 
of Appeals, Barshay devoted 6 months to 
preparation and trial. 

As prosecutor, Barshay secured conviction 
of all defendants in the $427,000 Rubel rob- 
bery, largest cash stick-up in America before 
the Brink case. Other well-known partici- 
pants in the case included former Mayor 
O'Dwyer, then a judge; Impellitteri as coun- 
sel for a defendant; Inspector Prancis Phil- 
lips, one of the most decorated men in the 
Police Department, as witness, and Burton 
B. Turkus as attorney for a codefendant. 

He won the Cuthbert Behan case which 
touched off the Amen investigation by secur- 
ing an acquittal for the former police lieu- 
tenant charged with filching records from 
Brooklyn Police Headquarters. 

He won acquittals also for Leo Durocher 
charged with assault, and for Sally Rand 
charged with giving an indecent perform- 
ance. 

He was married in 1927 to Ruth Koeppel, 
a@ Williamsburg girl. They live at 881 Wash- 
ington Avenue. Their only child, Joan, is 
the wife of Dr. Stanley J. Birnbaum, 
Father-in-law and son-in-law spend many 
happy hours discussing medical matters and 
their relation to famous law cases. 

Barshay’s surprising advice to young mem- 
bers of the bar and would-be lawyers is: 

“Do not specialize in the criminal law. 
The compensation is nowhere commensu- 
rate with the terrific strain involved. Once 
in a great while you find a grateful client. 
There should be a public-defender system 
established to defend indigent clients in the 
public interest, just as the District Attor- 
ney’s Office prosecutes all the accused. No 
other field gives so much free service.” 

He has had many rather 
demonstrations of gratitude from grateful 
defendants. Q@ne carried him three blocks 
on his shoulders, but neglected to pay his 
fee. Feldman—in one of the top news pic- 
tures of that year—kissed his feet, took off, 
and hasn't been heard from since. 


Public Men and the Free Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


or x? 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
ee ee ee ey 

Pusiic MEN AND THE Free PRess 

James Aloysius Farley is really a big man, 
the several hundred members of civic 
clubs who heard him speak at a joint meeting 


of clubmen in Hackney's yesterday quickly 
realized 


Tall, handsome in an expertly tailored blue 
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the man who has made hundreds of speeches, 
the former United States Postmaster General 
and long-time political leader, radiated a per- 
sonality that filled the meeting room and 
helped explain why he is one of the best 
known men in the Nation. 

He accepted graciously and modestly the 
introduction Kiwanis President John Sykes 
had clipped from the ConGrREssIONAL Recorp 
in which Farley's greatness had been extolled 
by an orator. Then quickly he told of several 
instances where he had been deflated by per- 
sons who had introduced him on other occa- 
sions, and the audience was laughing when 
Parley smoothly moved into his speech on the 
ways of winning the minds and hearts of 
people. It is a need in politics, but also in 
business, Farley said, for while the politician 
has to “go to the polls” only occasionally the 
businessman must have the public’s con- 
fidence and support daily and even hourly. 

It was an interesting and enlightening talk 
on friendly relations, and again helped to ex- 
plain Farley's lasting popularity. He touched 
more briefly on a matter that apparently is 
close to his heart—-the need of integrity and 
honesty in public affairs. 

There was a brief portion of the Farley 
talk that was especially pleasing to news- 
papermen present and, like the rest of his 
speech, had a message. Public men and 
men in politics must expect criticism, Farley 
declared, and they should not be thin-skin- 
ned. He has had vast experience in public 
life and has had his share of criticism, but he 
noted that the newspapers are also ready to 
praise when the public man is achieving 
something in the public interest. It evens 
itself up, Farley has found, and the official 
and the politician has to learn to take the 
bitter with the sweet. 

Parley did not elaborate the point but the 
truth is that newspapers seldom indulge in 
personalities, point their criticism instead 
toward the office or the duty of public man. 
The newspaper attempts to show what course 
of action is for the greatest good of the great- 
est number, based on its information and 
belief—and the newspaper ordinarily has 
considerable information on a public ques- 
tion since it is the business of the newspaper 
to know what goes on. 

The people’s leaders, including the poli- 
ticians, have a duty to keep faith with the 
people who made them leaders, and with the 
nation. Marked deviations from a straight- 
forward course invite critical comment. 
Worthwhile achievements deserve praise. 

These are difficult times when numerous 
investigations throughout the United States 
have revealed laxity or dishonorable conduct 
among quite a few men who had the public’s 
trust. The leader who has integrity looms 
larger than ever in the people’s eyes, and the 
newspapers are eager to sing his praises. 


Senator Kefauver in Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS N 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Nashville Tennes- 
sean of Sunday, February 17, 1952, en- 
titled “Senator Keravuver in Character.” 

Senator KEFAUVER IN CHARACTER 

Proof that good sportsmanship is not dead, 
even in the hectic game of politics, is found 
in Senator Estes Keravuver’s decision to with- 
draw from the Minnesota presidential pri- 
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mary, in which his name had been entered 
without his consent. 

Stooges there have been in the precon- 
vention campaigning, but the Tennessean 
very properly does not want to be cataloged 
in that unpleasant category. And in addi- 
tion, no loyal Democrat could relish the idea 
of being used as a convenient front to further 
the machinations of Republican politicians. 

Senator Keravuver had no intention of com- 
peting against his friend and colleague, 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, even though that 
favorite son is running on behalf of the na- 
tional administration and stands ready, if 
successful, to support Mr. Truman for re- 
election if he should choose to run again. 

However, at the time of his announcement, 
Senator Humpurey paid a high tribute to 
Senator Keravver and emphasized the long- 
standing friendship between them. 

Republican friends of Mr. Harold Stassen 
may have thought it smart to enter Mr. 
KEFAUVER as an additional Democratic candi- 
date on the assumption that a Democratic 
contest would prevent many members of the 

from switching over and voting for 
General Eisenhower, who is on the Repub- 
lican ballot with Mr. Stassen. And they may 
have sought to put Senator Kerauver on an 
embarrassing spot because of the Minnesota 
law which provides that a withdrawing can- 
didate must state that he is not a candidate 
and would not accept the presidential 
nomination if offered. 

Confronted with this complication, Sena- 
tor Keravuver’s advisers contend that the re- 
nunciation is to be viewed as a technical one, 
applicable to the one State, and that their 
candidate, under the circumstances, has every 
right to remove himself from the list. From 
the standpoint of fair dealing, they are ob- 
viously correct, and it is on that basis, ac- 
cording to news reports, that Senator 
Humpurey will run unoppossed even if the 
result is disappointing for the balding 
“young” Republican and president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stassen. 

By his action, the Tennessean’s serious 
contention for his party’s nomination has 
eliminated some of the GOP double-dealing 
from the primary and has conducted him- 
self in a manner worthy of a man seeking 
the highest office in the land. He has also 
rendered a national service by helping to ex- 
pose and debunk some of the supersmooth 
trickery that is cropping up as the political 
campaigns pick up velocity and heat. 


Appointment of Cadets and Midshipmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 4% FT 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY L 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority granted me by the House to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
herein a copy of a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Army to the Honorable Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, relative to H. R. 5202, and a 
copy of a letter written by me to the Sec- 
retary of the Army: 

Pesrvary 19, 1952. 
Hon. Pranx Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 14, addressed to the 
Honorable Cart Vinson, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, House of Represen- 
tatives, wherein, on behalf of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense, you expressed the official 
views on H. R. 5202, introduced by me. This 
bill provides for the appointment of cadets 
and midshipmen from the enlisted ranks. 

You list four reasons for opposing my bill, 
but I should like to discuss, first, your sec- 
ond reason, which is that “the educational 
schedule of many candidates would be inter- 
rupted by at least 1 year.” 

This is, perhaps, the most inconsistent 
statement which the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Army could pos- 
sibly make. Both the Department of the 
Defense and the Department of the Army 
have endorsed universal military training, 
yet one of the chief objections to this pro- 
gram is that it will interrupt the educational 
schedule of the majority of the trainees. 

Are we to assume, then, that cadets and 
midshipmen are a privileged group whose 
educational schedule, under no circum- 
stances, must be interrupted, while their less 
fortunate fellow citizens are to have their 
educational schedules—or equally important, 
their employment schedules—interrupted for 
at least 6 months? 

Or, are we to assume that because of 
the interruption to educational schedules of 
thousands of young men, universal military 
training should be defeated; that the De- 
partment of Defense has now changed its 
attitude toward universal military training, 
which it has been pushing? 

I rather think the Department’s answer 
to the preceding paragraph will be an un- 
qualified negative. Under the circumstances, 
I believe you must agree with me that in- 
terruption of educational schedules cannot 
be a consistent argument, 

I shall treat your first and third points 
together, since I believe your (c) is merely 
a restatement of your (a). My purpose in 
sponsoring the legislation was not to restrict 
the field from which cadets and midshipmen 
are selected, but to assure that all officers 
of the Armed Forces should serve a minimum 
period of time as enlisted men, which would 
be a part of their training for ultimate 
leadership. Perhaps the same end would 
be reached by requiring that all nominees 
of Members of Congress, the Secretary of 
Defense and others serve at least a year in 
the Armed Forces as enlisted men. This 
year of service could very well be a part of 
the screening process of the four to ten 
nominations contemplated by the Service 
Academy Board, to which you referred in 
your letter to the chairman, Armed Services 
Committee. 

The record shows that academic achieve- 
ment alone is not the sole qualification of 
a good officer. Some of our most imaginative 
leaders of World War II did not have out- 
standing academic records when they attend- 
ed the academies. Ability to lead men, abil- 
ity to inspire confidence and respect, are 
equally important requisites for officers. A 
period of actual service as enlisted men 
would assuredly bring out such qualities. 

Your reference to the fact that a balance 
between competitive and noncompetitive 
sources of cadets and midshipmen is main- 
tained and desirable, implies that a com- 
pletely competitive source for cadets and 
midshipmen is not desirable. The United 
States Coast Guard Academy midshipmen are 
appointed strictly om a compétitive basis, 
and it cannot be said that the caliber of 
Officers of the Coast Guard is in any way 
substandard. 

As a mater of fact, the recommendation 
of the Service Academy Board that for each 
vacancy from a congressional source, not 
less than four nor more than ten candi- 
dates be nominated to compete among them- 
selyes for the appointment, is a move in the 
direction of putting the entire corps of 
cadets and brigade of midshipmen on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert L. Ramsar. 
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Fepruary 14, 1952. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Vryson: Reference is made to 
your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to H. R. 5202, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, a bill to promote the national defense 
by providing for appointment of cadets and 
midshipmen from the enlisted ranks. The 
Secretary of Defense has delegated to the 
Department of the Army the responsibility 
for expressing the views of the Department 
of Defense thereon. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of 
the Department of Defense is opposed to 
enactment of the above-mentioned bill. 

The bill provides that all cadets and mid- 
shipment must, before their appointment to 
the United States Military Academy or to 
the United States Naval Academy, serve at 
least 1 year as enlisted men in designated 
Armed Forces and qualify through open com- 
petitive examinations for appointment, and 
that all Reserve Officers’ Training Corps stu- 
dents must, before appointment to any of 
the various reserve officer training corps 
college programs, serve at least 1 year in a 
drill status in the enlisted ranks of desig- 
nated Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces and qualify through open competi- 
tive examinations for enrollment. 

The nomination and appointment of 
cadets to the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and of midshipmen to the United 
States Naval Academy, are as prescribed by 
law from noncompetitive and competitive 
sources. A chart has been prepared show- 
ing the breakdown of these sources quanti- 
tatively and is inclosed. Appointments to 
fill vacancies within noncompetitive cate- 
gories are made to fully qualified nominees 
in the order of nomination as designated by 
each nominating authority. Appointments 
within competitive categories are awarded 
to fully qualified candidates, within each 
category, who attain the highest scores on 
the annual entrance examination. It will 
be noted from the chart that there are 180 
cadet spaces at the Military Academy re- 
served for members of the Army and the Air 
Forces and that there are 1,280 midshipmen 
spaces at the Naval Academy reserved for 
members of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
These latter mentioned spaces are distrib- 
uted equally between Regular and Reserve 
components. Members of the military serv- 
ices may also be appointed from the other 
source categories shown on the chart. Cer- 
tain other appointments may be made under 
the provisions of Public Law 536, E'ghty- 
first Congress, to fully qualified candidates 
holding competitive and noncompetitive 
nominations. 

Eligibility for membership in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, by law, is limited 
to students of institutions in which units 
of such corps are established and who meet 
the requirements provided by law. Previous 
qualifying military service is not required, 
but since World War II many students en- 
rolled have had previous military or naval 
service. Admission of students to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps programs is 
regulated in such manner as to insure that 
all physically qualified entering students who 
are subject to the military training require- 
ment prescribed by land-grant and certain 
other institutions will be accommodated and 
those who are subject to this requirement or 
who otherwise elect to enroll are apportioned 
among or between the services on an equi- 
table basis. 

In March 1949 the Secretary of Defense ap- 
pointed the Service Academy Board with 
the general task “to recommend the manner 
in which officer candidates should receive 
their basic education for a career in the 
armed services * * * that general etys- 
tem of basic educatior which it believes is 
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best adapted to provide all three services 
with a sufficient number of young men quali- 
fied to meet the needs of the regular armed 
services.” This Board consisted of experi- 
enced men from the educational and mili- 
tary professions. Dr. Robert L. Stearns, 
president, University of Colorado, served as 
Chairman, and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
served as Vice Chairman of this Board. The 
Board recommended with respect to the ap- 
pointment of candidates to the service 
academies that for each vacancy from a con- 
gressional source, not less than 4 nor more 
than 10 candidates be nominated to com- 
pete among themselves for the appointment. 
Final selection of the candidates was recom- 
mended to be made by the academies under 
criteria to be established by the secre- 
tary of the department concerned. Rec- 
ommendations further provided that va- 
cancies within competitive groups be filled 
essentially as is now authorized. It is be- 
lieved that adoption of these recommenda- 
tions of the Service Academy Board will as- 
sure the academies of a high caliber of en- 
trant. The recommendations of the Service 
Academy Board, including those herein dis- 
cussed, are under consideration by the De- 
partment of Defense with a view toward 
development of appropriate legislation for 
submission to the Congress. 

The Service Academy Board also made rec- 
ommendations regarding Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. These recommendations, as 
approved, are reflected in Department of De- 
fense sponsored legislation H. R. 1168, 
Eighty-second Congress. 

The Department of the Army on behalf 
of the Department of Defense is opposed to 
enactment of H. R. 5202 for the following 
reasons: 

(a) It is too restrictive with the result 
that it may seriously decrease the base from 
which candidates for the service Academies 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may be 
drawn. 

(b) The educational schedule of many 
candidates would be interrupted by at least 
1 year. 

(c) It is undemocratic as it limits the 
selection of candidates to those having had 
qualifying military service as distinguished 
from other qualified persons. 

(dad) It would make inoperative certain pro- 
visions of the Morrill Acts, as amended, which 
relate to land-grant colleges (17 U. S. C. 
301, et seq.), and certain provisions of section 
40 of the National Defense Act, as amended 
(10 U. S. C. 381), and section 22 of the act 
of March 4, 1925, as amended (34 U. S, C. 
821), which implement the basic laws on the 
subject. 

It is recognized that many outstanding 
officers of the services have served in enlisted 
grades of the Reserve and Regular compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces before qualifying 
for appointment as officers, and it is an- 
ticip/ed that many more successful officer 
candidates from the enlisted ranks will in 
time give their country distinguished service 
in high rank. Distinguished senior officers 
have also come from other sources. It is 
the desire of the military departments to 
utilize all available sources for officer candi- 
dates in order that the careful screening of 
candidates from these sources will assure the 
flow of the maximum qualified officer poten- 
tial into the Officer Corps of the Armed 
Forces. 

The fiscal effect of this legislation cannot 
be estimated. 

This report has been coordinated among 
the departments and boards of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in accordance with pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prank Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


Sources of nominations to the U. S. Military 
Academy and to the U.S. Naval Academy 


USMA | USNA 


Noncompetitive: 


Senators 
Hawaii 


eon NOD 


Total noncompetitive 


» 
a 


Competitive: 
Regular components: 
Army and Air Force 
Navy and Marine Corps. 
Reserve components: 
Army and Air Force 
Navy and Marine Cofps..].......--- 
Presidential 89 


Total competitive 
Total authorized 


1 4 each. 

2? 5 each, 

? 160 annually. 
475 annually. 
$20 annually. 


Norte.—Not including sons of Medal of Honor holders 
or foreign cadets and midshipmen. 


Mutual Security Act xX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a splendid address delivered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
before the Anglo-American Press Asso- 
ciation meeting in Paris on November 
7,1951. The speech of the Senator from 
Connecticut represented the true spirit 
of America and American foreign policy. 
Having been with him on this most re- 
cent trip to Europe, I assert publicly for 
the Rerorp that he is one of the most 
able representatives of our Nation in 
speaking the true voice of America to our 
allies abroad. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue BENTON AMENDMENT TO THE MUTUAL 
Security Act 

(Address by Senator Wmu.1t1am BENTON) 

The last time I had occasion to speak in 
Paris was in the spring of 1948. My hosts 
then, as now, were the members of the Anglo- 
American Press Association. My theme—not 
inappropriately for a group of newspaper- 
men—was words. 

I was serving as chairman of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations Con- 
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Naturally I am reminded of that 1948 
speech by my reappearance among you to- 
day. Because my comments then seem not 
without relevance to those I shall make to- 
day, I shall quote from that far-off luncheon 
in 1948: 

“Around the clock and in several dozen 
languages,” I said, “the Soviet propagandists 
appropriate, degrade, and bastardize the 
words which are the hard-earned and world- 
accepted currency of free men: liberty, 
equality, fraternity, independence, justice, 
freedom, democracy. For these, brave men 
have died at the hands of tyrants for thou- 
sands of years. 

“Now,” I went on, “the U. S. S. R. insists 
with a thousand amplified voices that re- 
pression is freedom, and that true freedom 
elsewhere in the world is slavery; they in- 
sist that the police state is democracy, and 
that democracy in other countries is dic- 
tatorship by monopoly capitalists. They as- 
sert that aggression is peace and liberation, 
and that true liberation is aggression that 
complete state control of man’s thoughts 
and expression is freedom of expression, and 
that true freedom of expression among free 
men is dictatorship.” 

I quote these two paragraphs not so much 
because they seem to me even more accurate 
today than they were then—as because they 
help me today to suggest that it is not only 
the U. S. S. R. which uses words with mean- 
ings wholly different from their meanings 
among the people in my country. Notably 
in the field of economic policy, the free 
nations of the Western World use the same 
words on different sides of the Atlantic, to 
mean wholly different things. 

When we deal with economics and with 
business practices, the Atlantic is a vast 
semantic chasm. This chasm divides the 
United States from Europe today far more 
than do the 3,000 miles of ocean which Mrs. 
Benton and I have just crossed in an easy 
13-hour flight and in berths far more com- 
fortable than any on our crack American 
extra-fare trains. 

Yes; certain words divide us rather than 
unite us. .They divide us despite the fact 
that we wish desperately to be united and 
not divided. Further, this division is no 
deliberate manipulation of meaning on 
either side of the Atlantic. It is no series 
of propaganda tricks and distortions as with 
the U.S. S. R. 

The Western World agrees on the great 
words and the great ideas which I cited here 
before you in 1948, and indeed these are the 
binding force which now holds us together. 
For the development of these great ideas— 
these ideas in the realms of philosophy and 
politics and morals—we in America gladly 
pay tribute to the Old World. But today 
let me examine with you some of the ideas 
in the area of economic policy which un- 
happily tend to divide us. Among the many 
words which symbolize such ideas are the 
following, and I take these merely as 
examples: Capitalism, competition, (free) 
enterprise, and productivity. The business- 
men and the people of the United States 
have a very different understanding of such 
words than the financiers and businessmen 
of Western Europe. 

Let me take the word capitalism as a 
sample. The characteristic meaning of that 
word in Europe is far closer to the original 
meaning—certainly to the original definition 
given by Karl Marx—than the meaning we 
put upon it in the United States. 

At the peak of the war in 1943, Mr. Eric 
Johnston and I visited England at the in- 
vitation of Lord Halifax, who was then Brit- 
ish Ambassador in Washington. Our pur- 
pose was to discuss postwar economic rela- 
tionships between Great Britain and the 
United States. In an article I wrote for Life 
magazine on our return, in which I fore- 
shadowed the coming of the Socialist Gov- 


‘ ernment in England with the topic sentence, 


“British industrial leaders are driving fast 
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on the left-hand side of the road,” I tried to 
explain the important difference in the atti- 
tude toward capital in the two countries. 
This difference is not easy for most people 
to understand quickly. European business- 
men tend to a belief in capital as a vested 
interest in itself, and in its right to a fair 
and asure return. On the contrary, the peo- 
ple of the United States view capital as 
merely a tool—a commodity to be risked by 
a man or a company in enterprise and in the 
hope of profit. 

In Europe it is not generally understood 
that most American businessmen actually 
believe in a loss system as well as a profit 
system, in a dynamic risktaking system in 
which there is no sure return and no sure 
thing; and, perhaps above all, they believe 
in the legitimacy of the old slogan, “shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves in three generations.” 
Yes, we Americans think of capital as a high- 
ly expendable commodity and as most quick- 
ly expendable except in the hands of the 
skillful. We think of it not so much as a 
source of security to its possessor, as we do 
as a tool to be used in our pioneering and 
continuous struggle toward ever-expanding 
horizons of economic productivity. 

I summarized the great difference in atti- 
tudes, in my 1943 piece in Life, by stating 
that “The European businessman believes in 
capital, whereas we in the United States 
believe in capitalism.” 

To us in the United States, capitalism is a 
system in which businessmen risk their 
money to compete vigorously with each 
other—yes, and with a vigor often derided 
as cut-throat in Europe. An American busi- 
nessman seeks to win profits by providing 
his customers with ever-better products— 
and at ever-lower prices than those offered 
by his competitors. 

The European businessman who feels that 
he is entitled to a return on his capital sat- 
isfactory to him seeks to avoid competition. 
This is not only the easy road; it is the 
safe one. A sure return on capital can of 
course most safely be insured by private deals 
which regulate or eliminate competition by 
controlling and limiting production, by di- 
viding markets, by regulating prices, and by 
other agreement. Such private deals are 
often known as cartels. Such understand- 
ings are standard practice in Europe and in 
many lines of industry are the very bread of 
everyday business life. They have been il- 
legal in America since 1890. 

Geoffrey Crowther once put very well this 
difference in attitude, on the two sides of 
the Atlantic, toward capital and toward 
competition. Before an American audience 
he said, “In the United States you put a 

into Sing Sing Penitentiary for the very 
for which in England we put 
into the House of Lords.” 

I have just spent a week in England. I 
think it is fair to say that the people of the 

were rurprised at the large 

on October 23 given to the Labor Gov- 
ernment. The popular vote for Labor was 
actually larger than for the Conservatives. 
To most of us in America it looked as if 
every card was stacked against the Labor 
t: The unhappy situation in 

; the sad record in Iran; the tragic 
Ernest Bevin, one of the great 

leaders of this generation; the ili- 

Stafford Cripps; yes, and meat 

an individual with 

only one lamb chop and two slices of bacon 


both our Republican and our Democratic 
Parties. The Conservative Party, in the field 
of economic policy, promises to the British 
voter—as the alternative to the Govern- 
ment ownership favored by the Labor Party 
private ownership in the guise of private 
monopoly and the cartel system. If you 
elect us, they say, we shall give you private 
monopoly managed by distinguished finan- 
ciers and businessmen who shall be their 
own judges of their own self-interest in 
relation to the public interest. 

Now I ask those of you here today who 
Know the American people to imagine them 
faced with such an unhappy choice. Let us 
suppose the American people were told they 
must vote either for Government ownership 
on the one hand, or for private monopoly 
management on the other. Let us suppose 
that this is their only choice in the field of 
economic policy. 

How many of you can imagine the Ameri- 
can people voting to give the power to regu- 
late competition and to fix prices, in most 
key and vital industries, to Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Lazard Freres, the Mellon interests, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers? 
With such an unhappy choice, would they 
not give such power to their Government? 
Yes, faced with this dilemma, as were the 
British people, I believe that American vot- 
ers would line up for Government owner- 
ship—and not merely by 2 to 1 or 5 to l, 
but a majority more overwhelming than that 
by which they’ve ever made a choice in their 
history. 

I was greatly encouraged last week in 
England at the reports I received from many 
old friends about important changes in at- 
titudes within the British business commu- 
nity, notably among the younger men. I 
was told, for example, that the work of the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity is 
beginning to hit home. Mr. William Batt, 
Chief of our ECA Mission in London, gave 
me the recent report by the team of British 
cost accountants, and pointed out in par- 
ticular their recommendation No. 8, which 
states: 

“That an investigation be made by an in- 
dependent commission into the extent of 
price agreements, quotas, and restrictive 
practices, and that consideration should be 
given to the effect these are having on tech- 
nical development and on the cost of pro- 
duction in the country. (Further to con- 
sider whether such agreements and quotes 
should only be allowed by express parlia- 
mentary sanction)” [matter in parentheses 
mine]. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crowther told me of a recent 
meeting, which he attended, of the leaders 
of the 70 productivity teams which have 
visited the United States, and of the vig- 
orous demand at that meeting among the 
men who he said “would be the leaders of 
British industry in 10 years” for a break- 
away from cartel and trade association agree- 
ments which hamstring production and hold 
back industrial progress. 

I would like to predict to you today that 
those influences are about to have a great 
and revolutionary effect on the policy of the 
Conservative Party. However, the present 
business habits are deeply entrenched, and 
will take a } time to change. Further, 
because of world crisis into which we 
are going, no man can make any such opti- 
mistic prediction applied to the foreseeabie 
future. However, I share Mr. Batt’s confi- 
dence and Mr. Crowther’s hope that impor- 
tant progress is being made. I feel that in 
time these new forces will greatly affect the 
economic attitudes of the Conservative Party. 
There is much evidence of a major shift in 
attitude since before the war on the part of 
British labor, with strong emphasis today 
on policies and techniques which stimulate 
productivity 


I remind my European friends that in most 
areas in which American business has de- 
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veloped legal monopolies, we have set up 
public commissions to protect the pubiic in- 
terest, and to regulate prices and other 
aspects of monopoly power. Thus we have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with our railroads, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to ¢**! with our telephone 
company, our radio industry, and our teie- 
graph lines, the Federal Power Commission 
to deal with our public utilities, and so forth. 

Purther, not only do we follow this pat- 
tern at the Federal level, but also in the 48 
States. Most of our States have public com- 
missions watching over the public interest 
in those fields where monopoly power rests 
in private hands. We have even followed 
this course in such a field as insurance, 
whereas in Britain, the insurance companies 
are wholly private, and are not regulated in 
any way by public commissions. 

Karl Marx could not have foreseen the 
American variant of capitalism. He never 
dreamed of the tremendous consequences of 
such a system. He did not foresee an econ- 
omy where legal monopolies would largely 
function under private management, yet 
with public control through public commis- 
sions acting in the public interests. He 
could not have imagined the values to an 
economy of maintaining a large share of in- 
dustry both competitive and free. Karl 
Marx could not have pictured a form of 
capitalism in which businessmen were sub- 
ject to heavy fines and imprisonment for 
making agreements which fix prices, divide 
markets, or hamper trade. 

Even our monopoly businesses in the 
United States are enormously affected by 
the competitive climate in which they live. 
Our present Ambassador to London, Mr. 
Gifford, was for many years head of our tele- 
phone company, the biggest and largest 
monopoly in the United States. He agreed 
with me that the extraordinary develop- 
ment of our American telephone company, 
with its marvelous efficiency and service, had 
not only been greatly affected by the public 
control to which it is subjected through Fed- 
eral and State commissions, but also by the 
climate of competition and enterprise with 
which it is everywhere surrounded. 

If Karl Marx, with his high and acute 
intelligence, had guessed the potential for 
this enormous productivity which has de- 
veloped under the American evolution of 
capitalism, his predictions would have been 
quite other than what they were. If he had 
had this prophetic insight, the world today 
would be quite other than what it is. Let 
no man underestimate the power of ideas 
and of words. Karl Marx has proved this 
above all else. It is for ideas that men fight 
and die. 

I speak today both as a businessman and 
as a Member of the United States Senate 
when I assure you that the people of the 
United States largely understand and agree 
on the basic reason for their own produc- 
tivity. They know it isn’t merely the size 
of our population: Western Europe has near- 
ly twice our population. They know it isn’t 
merely our vast free market, though this 
has helped. The reason is not primarily 
America’s God-given natural resources or 
its nineteenth century frontier psychology, 
or the temperament of our people. The 
answer lies rather in America’s system of 
competitive capitalism. 

The American people now hope that this 
system of theirs can be much better under- 
stood abroad. They feel that they can le- 
gitimately ask for a better understanding of 
it if only so that jointly and cooperatively 
‘Wwe may enhance our mutual progress towards 
the goals of the Marshall plan. 

Less than a month ago, as a Member of 
the United States Senate, I voted for an 
appropriation of 8$7,200,000,000 for military 
and economic aid to America’s European and 
other allies. This is authorized under our 
Mutual Security Act. This act has the 
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strong support of the American people, in- 
cluding the support of the American busi- 
ness community. 

You here today are perhaps familiar with 
the debate in the Congress of this act. How- 
ever, you may be less familiar with the atti- 
tude of the progressive elements in the 
American business community toward it. I 
shall therefore give you a passage from the 
testimony in support of the act given by 
the Committe for Economic Development, a 
group of independent businessmen which I 
had the honor of helping to found. I was 
its first vice chairman, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, nearly 10 years 
ago. The CED testified: 

“If European rearmament should force a 
sharp reduction in European living stand- 
ards, seriously aggravate inequities in the 
distribution of income, and give rise to an 
explosive inflation, Soviet tactics might well 
revert to the emphasis of internal subversion 
which characterized the years immediately 
after the war. 

“The rearmament effort,” the CED state- 
ment went on, “must take place in a climate 
which sustains and strengthens the hope of 
the people of Europe for a better future as 
free men * * * strength embraces not 
only armed might but, in addition, all those 
less measurable elements such as greater 
productivity, efficiency, equity in the distri- 
bution of income, political and economic sta- 
bility, and social cohesiveness and spirit— 
which are the real sinews of national 
power.” 

In this testimony I have given you the 
voice of America’s progressive business 
leaders. Here is American business selling 
for greater productivity in Europe—and for 
greater equity in the distribution of income. 

In line with this doctrine, and in line with 
the feeling of the leaders of our great labor 
unions, and indeed, I believe, of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people, 
the Mutual Security Act, as finally enacted 
into law, contains a section called the Ben- 
ton amendment because it was I who intro- 
duced the amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. This amendment spells out an 
American attitude which has been implicit 
but which has never before been made ex- 
plicit in our legislation authorizing Mar- 
shall plan appropriations, I shall read this 
amendment to you: 

“Sec. 516. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that this act shall 
be administered in such a way as (1) to 
eliminate the barriers to, and provide the 
incentive for, a steadily increased partici- 
pation of free private enterprise in develop- 
ing the resources of foreign countries con- 
sistent with the policies of this act, (2) to 
the extent that it is feasible and does not 
interfere with the achievement of the pur- 
poses set forth in this act, to discourage the 
cartel and monopolistic business practices 
prevailing in certain countries receiving aid 
under this act which result in restricting 
production and increasing prices, and to en- 
courage where suitable competition and pro- 
ductivity, and (3) to encourage where suit- 
able the development and strengthening of 
the free labor union movements as the col- 
lective bargaining agencies of labor within 
such countries.” 

For the record, I want you here today to 
know that my amendment, as originally 
passed by the Senate, was this amendment 
I have just read, but without section 1 deal- 
ing with free private enterprise. Section 1, 
with which I wholly concur, and notably for 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, was 
added in the conference between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives at which 
final agreement was secured on the wording 
of the bill. I personally would have preferred 
to have had section 1 inserted as section 3, 
if only because I fear that careless readers 
of the amendment as finally drawn may feel 
that the first section, because it is first, is a 


motivation for the other two, or is more im- 
portant than the other two. This is not the 
case. Indeed some editor, unknown to me, 
put the subheading on my amendment, “En- 
couragement of free enterprise.” This sub- 
heading is misleading. It should have read, 
in my judgment, “Encouragement of produc- 
tivity.” I believe in free private enterprise 
because, among other things, it encourages 
productivity. My amendment deals with 
more than free private enterprise. 

Underlying my amendment are basic fears 
of the American people about Europe and 
about their Marshall plan expenditures. Per- 
haps I can summarize these, applied to 
France, by quoting from a dispatch from 
Paris which appeared in the New York Times 
on July 30 under the byline of Dana Adams 
Schmidt. This dispatch was published at 
the very time the Mutual Security Act was 
under consideration by our Congress. 

The dispatch quoted “one of the highest 
ranking French officials” who was unnamed. 
It began as follows: 

“The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion's new productivity program for Europe, 
announced in Washington last week, is going 
to meet opposition from French capitalists 
as well as French Communists.” 

The. French official was quoted as saying: 
“American officials will have to realize that 
there is no sector of the French economy 
not covered by private agreements among 
producers and these providing services, set- 
ting prices, limiting output and regulating 
competitive practices.” “Trade and profes- 
sional associations are all in league against 
the consumer,” the official went on. 

“The Communists,” the dispatch con- 
tinues, “are opposed to any such reform of 
the practices of French captalism.” 

I assume Mr. Schmidt’s French official 
knew what he was talking about. I would 
like to hope he did not, or at least that he 
may prove to be wrong sooner than he be- 
lieves. I want right here to pay tribute to 
those progressive elements in French busi- 
ness and government which vigorously op- 
pose the entrenched attitude of the French 
monopolists reported in this dispatch. 
These are the forward-looking younger ele- 
ments. They are those who wish to ally 
themselves with rising living standards for 
all the French people. May their power in- 
crease. They have millions of well-wishers in 
the United States. 

The very morning I left New York for 
Europe, Monday of last week, there appeared 
on the front page of the New York Times 
a dispatch from Paris by Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger, the distinguished chief foreign cor- 
respondent of the New York Times. This 
story was headlined, “Survey on ECA.” In 
it Mr. Sulzberger states: “Free labor move- 
ments have failed to seriously forestall Com- 
munist efforts to dominate the worker in 
Italy or France.” He further states about 
Greece and Turkey, “Labor in both coun- 
tries * * * tends toward communism— 
to a degree that may increase.” 

Perhaps the fears of the American people 
and their Representatives in Congress about 
the operation of our present economic aid 
can be summarized in four questions. These 
questions are of course wholly apart from 
the far more urgent questions which are in- 
volved in the development of mutual military 
defense. (You will note that my amend- 
ment recognizes this in its two important 
qualifications “to the extent that it is feasi- 
ble” and “to the extent that it does not 
interfere with the achievement of the pur- 
pose set forth in this act.’’) 

I believe that when constructive answers 
are found to these four questions, not only 
will they answer the fears of the 
people, but they will show to all the world 
that the free peoples of Western Europe are 
committed to the long-range economic de- 
velopment of Western Europe which will 
insure its expanding productivity. 
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1. How can more of the benefits of Ameri- 
can economic aid get through to the worker? 

To American eyes it often looks as if the 
middle classes of Europe are being ground 
into the dust. It looks as if the rich are 
getting richer—as if they are avoiding taxes 
in France and notably in Italy. Indeed, not 
long ago one American official in Italy, and 
only half in jest, claimed there are more 
millionaires today in Italy than in the United 
States. 

In Italy last year I spoke to the American 
chamber of commerce in Rome about the 
acute need for tax reform. The repressive 
and regressive tax system in Italy, as in so 
many European countries, has fallen largely 
on the middle class. In June of 1950 in 
Italy there were 43 taxes on a cup of coffee. 
The rich were still negotiating their tax set- 
tlements with the tax collector, in line with 
age-long custom. The professional man 
earning $1,500 a year was paying 30 percent 
or thereabouts in taxes, while the rich man 
earning $50,000 a year might negotiate a 
settlement of a tiny percentage. 

I may add that it was cheering news this 
year in the United States when we heard 
that Italy had passed a new tax law. The 
details of this law are not known to me, 
but without rigid enforcement no tax law 
is worth much and until attitudes are 
changed as well as the tax laws, it seems 
to many in America that much of our Euro- 
pean economic aid does not provide the 
values to which the peoples of the United 
States and Europe are entitled. 

2. To what extent are private deals and 
business and labor agreements holding back 
productivity, and how can these be elimi- 
nated? 

To many in America it seems as if the 
same old monopolies and cartels are operat- 
ing in Europe today as before the war, or 
at least their blood brothers or cousins, with 
their same old goals of charging as much 
as the traffic will bear, limiting production 
if this helps get higher prices, and paying 
low wages. Some progress has been made 
toward Mr. Paul Hoffman's goal of integra- 
tion, but as General Eisenhower's bold speech 
showed a few months ago in London, the 
progress is disappointing. Mr. Hoffman was, 
of course, seeking the abolition of the pri- 
vate restrictive agreements and monopoly 
practices which hamstring productivity, just 
as he was also pleading for the abolition 
of these political and other artificial bar- 
riers to trade between countries, and which 
also limit efficiency. 

I should pay tribute here, as a contrary 
manifestation, to the Schuman plan, devel- 
oped under French initiative and leader- 
ship. I might add that this plan has made 
Mr. Schuman the most popular Frenchman 
in the United States. 

3. To what extent have industrialists or 
governments, because they have found it 
easier to deal with Communist unions, held 
back or even sabotaged the potential growth 
of free labor unions? 

The dominance of the Communist unions 
in France and Italy is not generally realized 
in the United States, though we have had 
considerable experience with Communist 
unions and have learned how Communist- 
union leaders will sell out their workers at 
the drop of a hat, or connive with employers 
to sell them out, if this results in advancing 
their own selfish interests cr the cause of 
communism. 

On the other hand, the success of col- 
lective bargaining in the United States, be- 
tween our free labor unions, on the one 
hand, and independent employers on the 
other, is but little understood in Europe. 
The ever-expanding levels of productivity 
in the United States would have been impos- 
sible without the cooperation of union labor, 
The recent reports of the Eritish productiv- 
ity teams, on their return from the United 
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werful resistance of the 
great unions to improvements in technology, 
due in the thirties to fear of unemployment, 
is rapidly passing away. Indeed the British 
unions are now seeking techniques to co- 
operate with management, which for dec- 
ades has been indoctrinated with the re- 
spectability of many practices which ham- 
tion, and which also hold back 
modernization both in technology and in sell- 
ing and promotion. 

If many French and Italian industrialists 
continue to follow the easy road which en- 
couraged the Communist unions, perhaps 
because they think they can gain by play- 
ing off one union against another, or per- 
haps because they think that in the last 
extremity the Communist unions can al- 
ways be controlled—I fear that many in- 
formed Americans may decide that such men 
are indeed oblivious to the maxim of Karl 


unions to the cause of peace, and the value 
of their contributions to that cause, is em- 
phasized by the announcement in yesterday 
morning’s newspapers that the Nobel Prize 
for 1951 has been awarded to Leon Jouhaux, 
founder and president of the Force Ouvriere, 
vice president of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, and fearless 
warrior in the ranks of peace and liberty. 
Here is deserved recognition from the great 
people of Sweden of this grave problem of 
the free-union movement in France in its 


struggle against the powerful entrenched 
CGT 


4. To what extent are European indus- 
trialists and unions preventing needed ac- 
tions by governments, actions essential to 
integration and to productivity, both within 
each national economy and among the many 
countries involved in Marshall plan aid? 

During the debate on the floor of the 
@enate on the Benton amendment, I re- 
ported that I had been informed by a lead- 
ing official of ECA that in France authority 
for some of the most important of these 
private restrictions which hold back pro- 
duction is actually provided by law. 

I commented, relating to Italy: “Only re- 
cently the present government under the 
leadership of Minister Togni, head of the 
Industry and Commerce Ministry, has at- 
tempted to secure legislation curbing, lim- 
iting, and controlling monopolistic agree- 
ments. So far, however, strong opposition 
from the industries involved has stopped 
such legislation. * * * This proposal of 
Minister Togni—now being so violently op- 
posed by Italian business leaders—is de- 
signed, as I understand it, only to provide for 
the determination of official facts on the ex- 
istence and effects of cartels, so that public 
opinion may be aroused to limit their abuses. 
His proposal doesn’t forbid anything or con- 
demn anything.” 

As you consider my four questions, I hope 
you will agree there is nothing in thern or 
nothing in my amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which implies any desire on 
the part of the American people for any 
interference of any kind whatsoever with 
the internal affairs of Europe. The amend- 
ment is a statement of American policy—or 
hope?—applied to European economic devel- 
opment. This hope, however, is not merely 
& pious one of a few starry-eyed dreamers. 
If it is regarded as merely a pious genufiec- 
tion by the American Congress and admin- 
istration toward the American voter, I sug- 
gest that a blunder may be made which can 
grievously affect us all. Some of you may 


remember the London Economist's Septem- 
ber 15 dispatch from Washington: 

“The Benton amendment was a solemn 
expression of the profound and bitter dis- 
illusion of the ECA officials in Prance and 
Italy * * © with the restrictive prac- 
tices and conservatism of European business- 
men. In addition, a number of American 
trade-union leaders who have recently been 
in Europe have returned with tales of horror 
at the extent to which management in 
Europe is prepared, for the sake of a quiet 
life, to do business with the Communist 
unions. * * * 

“The Benton amendment represents, not 
the view of the reactionaries that Europe 
must be brought to heel but the impatience 
of liberally minded Americans with the lack 
of economic radicalism in Europe.” 

Perhaps the phrase “economic radical- 
ism” as used by the Economist will come as 
a@ surprise to many Europeans. The phrase 
means a reversal to fundamental liberal 
principles of freedom and of competition. 

In conclusion today, I point out that my 
amendment is consistent with the action of 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council which recently adopted a resolu- 
tion to develop an international agreement 
against restrictive business practices. This 
resolution was approved by 12 affirmative 
vetos with only the Soviet bloc dissenting 
and with two countries abstaining. The 
Council resolution recommends that mem- 
bers of the United Nations take appropri- 
ate measures to cooperate with each other 
to prevent restrictive business practices af- 
fecting international trade which restrain 
competition, which limit access to markets 
or which foster monopolistic control wher- 
ever such practices have harmful effects on 
the expansion of production or trade, or on 
the economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries or standards of living. 

The day before I left Washington, Presi- 
dent Truman wrote me and asked that I ex- 
amine in Europe some of the practical ways 
of implementing the Benton amendment. 
That is the reason I was happy to have this 
invitation to speak to you today. I solicit 
the guidance of any of you here today on 
suggestions for me to take back to President 
Truman on November 30 when I leave Rome 
for the United States. 

President Truman's letter follows: 


THe Ware Hovse, 
Washington, October 23, 1951. 
Hon. WILL14aM BENTON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Bri_: Since our recent conversation, 
I have been thinking over the problems you 
raised on means of carrying out the Benton 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 
The day before he left for Europe, Averell 
Harriman had talked to me about his visit 
with you and his own deep interest in this 
amendment. 

I heartily agree that this policy declara- 
tion must be administered in ways that will 
stipulate progress looking toward the en- 
couragement of the free-labor movement in 
all countries receiving aid under this law. 
If we can eliminate artificial barriers to 
trade and provide incentives for increased 
activities by free private enterprise in the 
development of the resources of those coun- 
tries, we shall have taken a long stride to- 
ward the improved eccinomic conditions nec- 
essary to counter the arguments of Commu- 
nist leaders. 

We need to implement this policy in every 
practical way. I am glad to learn that dur- 
ing the recess of the Congress you are plan- 
ning to visit some of the countries in Eu- 
rope to which this policy is most applicable. 
Having noted with much pleasure that the 
Vice President has designated you as one 
of the Senators to attend the meeting on No- 
vember 19 in Strasbourg, to be made up of 
Members of the United States Congress and 
representatives from the Consultative As- 
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sembly of the Council of Europe, it occurred 
to me that you might find it possible to de- 
part for Europe in the near future and utilize 
the time prior to the convening of the Stras- 
bourg meeting to make a personal study of 
the problems involved in carrying out the 
Benton amendment. 

Of course, the executive branch meanwhile 
will be giving consideration to the most prac- 
tical means of implementing the amend- 
ment. But it would be immensely helpful 
if we could have the benefit of your recom- 
mendations arising out of your first-hand 
examination of the problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 


Although American financial aid has done 
much to help promote European recovery, I 
cannot conclude without freely and frankly 
conceding that the great tribute for the re- 
markable degree of recovery must accrue to 
European leadership. I congratulate the 
French Government and the French people 
on the achievement of a production level of 
140 percent of prewar levels. Unfortunately, 
however, the benefit to the French working- 
man has been greatly diminished by the im- 
perative need for greatly increased exports, 
by the war in Indochina, and now by the ur- 
gent requirements of rearmament for de- 
fense. 

We of the United States have in the past 
few years taken a calculated risk in western 
Europe. In my view, we must continue to 
take it. Up until now, ft surely gives every 
sign of paying off, and in the world’s greatest 
currency—human freedom. 

Yes, our efforts thus far have seemed suc- 
cessful. If we Americans had the choice all 
over again, based on what we now know, I 
feel we would move ahead even more boldly, 
and even more firmly. But as we look ahead 
in November of 1951, in the crisis through 
which we are passing, all of us must now, I 
believe, hope for these institutional changes 
in the European economy which cannot only 
promote trade and commerce, which should 
not only make for higher wages and for lower 
prices, and ultimately for economic abun- 
dance, but which over the long pull can and 
will insure political installations both stable 
and democratic. 

Only thus, it seems to many of us in the 
United States—only thus can this genera- 
tion make the permanent contr!bution to the 
future which is our goal, to the preserva- 
tion of the economic and political freedom 
of the Western World. 


Reduction in the Budget 
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or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Itecorpd an article 
entitled “Only a Little Matter of $9,000,- 
000,000,” written by Arthur Krock, and 
published in the February 19 issue of the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


N 


IN THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
ONLY A LITTLE MATTER OF $9,000,000,000 


WasHINGTON, February 18—An itemized 
Federal budget for the coming fiscal year, 
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proposed by Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, and 
providing for expenditures at least $8,600,- 
000,000 less than those contemplated by the 
administration, as usual has fallen sound- 
lessly into a gulf of general indifference. 
The executive department, its spokesmen in 
Congress, and the metropolitan press thus far 
have shown little interest in the Senator's 
documented exhibit on how to check the con- 
tinuation of deficit spending to its uftimate 
end, which is the destruction of our cur- 
rency, and chaos. 

Yet Mr. Brrp’s proposed budget for fiscal 
1953, which runs for a year from July 1, 1952, 
is a painstaking and authoritative work of 
constructive statesmanship, an intelligent 
attack on a threat to the United States that 
is exceeded by the military threat only in 
point of time. 

“These reductions,” said the Senator to 
a nation preoccupied with lesser things, “are 
based on a study of nearly 300 functional 
items, more than 50 payments programs and 
more than 500 payrolls in almost 1,700 pages 
of the budget * * * and its appendix. 
Evaluation of these functions, programs and 
payrolls under current conditions is based on 
intelligence gained from 19 years in the 
Senate during which the authorizing legis- 
lation for the more costly ones has been 
proposed, considered and enacted.” 

Despite this, despite the fact that two 
additional years of colossal Federal deficts 
with a national debt of $300,000,000,000 on 
June 30, 1953, are in prospect; and that Mr. 
Byrp's budget impairs neither essential Gov- 
ernment functions nor the program for mili-~ 
tary security, no plaques are being thrust on 
him by the numerous groups that assert the 
role of guardian of our free institutions, 
Foundations and welfare societies that 
clamor to change the country’s laws and 
customs overnight inscribe none of those 
scrolls for him that they shower on dem- 
agogues who would substitute invariable 
majority rule for the deliberate checks and 
balances of the Constitution. 


SOME PROPOSED CUTS 


Yet the peril to the United States with 
which the Senator is contending is far greater 
than the professional concerns of the donors 
and recipients of many such plaques and 
scrolls. The cloture rules of the Senate pre- 
vent a temporary majority from enforcing 
laws on a large minority among whose mem- 
bers they are unenforceable. The United 
States cannot become a democracy but will 
remain a republic, as it was intended, as long 
as by these checks and balances the Con- 
stitution, for example, gives Delaware the 
same number of Senators as New York and 
permits a minority in Congress to block the 
submission of a constitutional amendment 
to the States and an even smaller minority to 
block the ratification of one submitted. But 
for one important newspaper or publicist or 
save-the-nation society that stresses the vast 
issue with which Mr. Byrp is grappling, a 
hundred proclaim the others. 

There is no space here to detail the $76,- 
800,000,000 budget he has proposed for fiscal 
1953 in contrast to the $85,400,000,000 admin- 
istration budget (with billions yet to be 
added). But he would make these cuts in 
the following categories. Federal payroll and 
housekeeping expenses, $1,904,000,000; new 
Presidential requests (for certain expansions 
of the Fair Deal program), $750,000,000; civil- 
ian public works, $1,150,000,000; amendments 
to existing laws affecting long-time contrac- 
tual powers and related authorities, $701,- 
000,000; foreign economic aid, civilian per- 
sonnel in the armed services, abuses of vet- 
erans’ benefits, etc., $4,050,000,000. The fol- 
lowing is one of the Senator's documenta- 
tions: 

“The recommended reductions in Military 
Establishment expenditures total about 5 
percent. The President proposes additional 
civilian personnel totaling more than 100,000 
employees. The reduction recommended in- 


cludes a cut of 105,000 in his over-all request 
for Military Establishment civilian em- 
ployees, representing a saving of $1,260,- 
000,000 in salary and expense costs. This 
* * © is made after full consideration of 
military expansion to be activated in fiscal 
1953. The reduction represents less than 
10 percent of the President's request for civil- 
ian employment in the Military Establish- 
ment. It is doubtful whether anyone will 
contend seriously that the armed services are 
not 10 percent inefficient in their utilization 
of civilian manpower.” 

Mr. Byrp is a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate, where the 
faults as well as the virtues of the Pentagon 
are well known. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 

In explanation of his proposal to eliminate 
the $2,500,000,000 sought by the President 
for foreign economic aid, in addition to 
$8,000,000,000 requected for foreign military 
assistance, the Senator said: 

“Except for a reduction of $100,000,000, 
made possible by increased efficiency, mili- 
tary aid would not be disturbed. Since 
World War II we have poured $40,000,000,000 
into foreign countries in an effort to prop 
up their economies and buy their friendship. 
It is contemplated that much of the money 
going into military aid programs will find 
its way into foreign economies and suffice 
for paralleling and overlapping economic 
programs.” 

The President has repeatedly asked that 
someone show him how to cut the budget 
without doing damage to indispensable items. 
Once again Senator Brrp has shown Mr. 
Truman. But, to judge by the papers, every- 
body is much more interested in Senator 
KEFAvveER's televised coonskin cap. 


Ambassador William O’Dwyer 
EXTENSION Lan REMARKS)” 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, being 
only human, I like to say, “I told you so.” 
On January 9, 1952, I told this House 
what a grand job, our Ambassador, Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, was doing in Mexico. 
Since my visit one of the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s top-flight reporters has gone to 
ooo and confirmed everything I 
ound. 


His articles, which appeared in the 


Brooklyn Eagle on February 14 and 15, 
1952, follow: 


O’Dwrer Rates Hich SovurH or BorpER As 
LINGuIsT, AFICIONADO DE Toros 
(By I. Kaufman) 

Mexico Crry, February 14.—Here in the 
land below the Rio Grande they have a dif- 
ferent idea about ex-Brooklynite William 
O'Dwyer, now United States Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Here the crime investigations up in North 
America, the talk and the fact of police graft 
and other corruption that have popped up 
from the administration of Mayor O'Dwyer, 
sound far off and unreal. 

The average Mexican shrugs it all away as 
de nada (next to nothing). 

What you run into repeatedly, so that it 
appears to be all but universal, is the opin- 
ion that this norteamericano Ambassador, 
unlike others the Mexicans had known, is 
muy bien (very good), un hombre bueno (a 
good man). 
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And most often, that he is simpatico—a 
word that has no equivalent in English, but 
means attractive and competent, friendly 
and well-spoken, adept and sincere, each 
of these separately and all combined. 

BRIEFLY, HE’s O. K. 

In brief, to the Mexicans of high degree 
and low, Ambassador O’Dwyer is, as the 
norteamericanos would put it, O. K. 

This wandering correspondent from Brook- 
lyn, on vacation from winter weather up 
North, was curious to run down the reasons 
for this popularity and questioned waiters 
and taxi drivers, sales people and dowagers, 
policemen and politicos, the wealthy as well 
as the peons. 

All knew who the norteamericano Am- 
bassador was by name, and all seemed to 
know why they liked him. Some—a shoe- 
shine boy and a wealthy landowner among 
them—mentioned that every Sunday, with- 
out exception, Sefior O’Dwyer attended the 
bullfights, sat in the first row at the 
stadium, and watched the unfolding of the 
national sport. 

If you are a Mexican, proud of your na- 
tional institutions and a little jittery about 
foreigner’s criticism of bullfight blood-let- 
ting, in such an event, it seems, you cannot 
but think well of any foreigner who thus 
identifies himself with the Mexican national 
sport, who becomes, in effect, an aficionado 
de toros, or bullfight fan. 

OFFICIAL STATUS 

And this is, of course, true to a much 
greater degree if the foreigner, as in O’Dwy- 
er’s case, is the official representative of the 
“colossus of the North”—the United States 
of America. 

There were other similar reasons—irrele- 
vant, perhaps, but potent in influence on the 
average man’s emotion. Sefior O'Dwyer, it 
seemed, attended the cathedral regularly, 
thus again identifying himself with the Mex- 
icans—all or nearly all people of the church. 

He spoke Spanish well, they said, and with 
his wife, Sloan, had taken the trouble to 
attend night classes in Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

In Mexico, when a tourist brutally butchers 
the language trying to make himself un- 
derstood in Spanish, nobody ever smiles 
at his mispronunciations. 

Instead, the listening Mexicans are pleased, 
and complimented, that the outlander has 
tried to learn their tongue. 

Thus one more item is added to the list 
that makes O’Dwyer simpatico—acceptable 
and accepted—by the Mexicans. 


SERIOUS SYMPTOMS 


If these seem minor reasons, to an Ameri- 
can mind, for an Ambassador’s popularity, 
they are symptoms of something very serious 
that traces far back in Mexican history. 

They are symptomatic, with a sort of re- 
verse twist, of the thinly disguised and often 
not disguised at all, Latin American hostil- 
ity—let's face it—toward the Big Power up 
North. 

That's why, throughout Central and South 
America, we are the “colossus,” the big 
menace. That’s why an American tourist 
will occasionally hear himself referred to as 
“gringo” by an otherwise polite Mexican— 
who becomes suddenly aware of what he has 
said, and in whose presence, and apologizes 
profusely for his slip of the tongue. 

That's what a South American adventurer 
like Peron of Argentina plays on—the his- 
toric suspicion of the powerful United States 
to build himself up by dramatic fist-shaking 
in the direction of Washington as the de- 
fiant and patriotic dictator-defender of his 
nation. . 

WAR BACKGROUND 

In Mexico this feeling is, historically, 
stronger than elsewhere in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, based on what we call the 
Mexican War of more than a century ago. 
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Mexicans haven't forgotten that we took 
away what is now Texas and the Southwest 
and California from Mexico then, and they 
don’t like us for it. 

It’s a little hard to convince a Mexican 
that “gringos” have a friendly feeling toward 
his country It takes some characteristically 
pro-Mexican attitude or action, even if it’s 
as trivial as watching a bullfight or study- 
ing a Spanish grammar, to get a Mexican to 
feel an American—or an American Ambass- 
ador—can be his friend. 

By these trivial matters, at least, ex-Brook- 
lynite O’Dwyer appears to have succeeded in 
convincing most Mexicans that at least one 
important North American can be their 
friend. 


Bm. O'Dwyer AIMs IN Mexico To UPprooT 
CENTURY-OLD ANIMOSITY TO UNITED STATES 
(By I. Kaufman) 

Mexico Crry, February 15.—Ex-Brooklynite 
William O'Dwyer, United States Ambassador 
to Mexico, is chiefly occupied, he said today, 
in laboring to strengthen the good-neighbor 
policy and the knowledge and acceptance of 
it in this country. 

In an informal, hour-long chat in his 
office up in the towering American Embassy 
Building, the Ambassador talked of the old 
days when he was a magistrate and a district 
attorney in Brooklyn, of his wife Sloan, and 
her favorite sport—water skiing at Acu- 
pulco—and even of the charges of graft and 
corruption tracing back to the days of New 
York City Mayor O'Dwyer. 

But these things he shrugged away as un- 
important. The important thing was what 
he was trying to accomplish here and now. 


WHY IS HE POPULAR? 


How was it, the reporter from Brooklyn 
asked, that all sorts of people in Mexico 
thought so well of Ambassador O'Dwyer? 
It couldn't be merely that he was a bullfight 
fan? 

The Ambassador said he hoped it was 
more than that, for it was highly important 
that in a world of international turmoil we 
should have our neighbors to the South as 
friends, rather than the reverse. 

There had been, he pointed out, a long 
historic enmity of Mexicans to the U. S. A., 
built on the Mexican War of more than a 
century ago, on the exploitation of Mexican 
oil by American companies, on discrimina- 
tion in certain parts of the United States 
against Mexicans as Mexicans. 

He mentioned things like the graves of 
Mexicans who threw themselves off the cliff 
at Chapultepec Palace rather than surrender 
to American troops—now a national shrine— 
and the Mexican anger that used to seethe 
at the picture of Tampico, biggest oil cen- 
ter in the world, with a golf course for 
American oil men among the best-kept in 
the world, and its main streets—on which 
Mexicans walked—unpaved. 


MORE BITTER ENEMIES 


The Mexicans, he said, still remember 
Pancho Villa, whom American troops pur- 
sued as a bandit, and the gunboats Wood- 
row Wilson sent to fire into Tampico and 
take Vera Cruz. And Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels, who (the Mexicans remembered) 
was the Secretary of the Navy who issued the 
orders for the gunboats to move. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was President, 
the first attempt was made by United States 
Government policy to reverse the hostile 
attitude not only of Mexico but of all Latin 
America, the Ambassador said. 

O'Dwyer has tried in his way, he said, to 
continue and strengthen what had been 
Roosevelt’s good neighbor policy. 

With that end in view, the Ambassador 
mentioned, he has been working with Wash- 
ington on a United States-Mexico military 
aid program, point 4 program aid to Mexico, 
an agreement on agricultural workers on 
American farmlands, and encouragement of 


American capital to invest in Mexican in- 
dustry. 

These things are done at the higher levels 
and their effects percolate slowly down 
among the run-of-the-mill Mexicans, there 
to eliminate some of the fear of and hos- 
tility toward the “Colossus of the North”— 
which is us. 

In line with that, he constantly travels 
to far points in Mexico, calling on United 
States consuls all over the country, visiting 
public works, attending all public functions 
to which he is invited—and he is always 
invited. 

With his lovely wife he attended a sum- 
mer course on Mexican culture, a gesture 
that went a long way to mollify Mexican 
prejudice against the northern neighbor. 

And with her, too, he is often seen at 
the Guadaloupe Cathedral—in a country in 
which the government is officially against 
the church of more than 90 percent of its 
citizens. This, too, has a curiously friendly 
reaction. 

SEES AMITY FURTHERED 

Has all this helped Mexican-American re- 
lations? 

O'Dwyer thinks so, 


Unkind Words 
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HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Unkind Words” which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald for February 20, 1952: 

UNKIND WorDs 

The Alsop boys, Joseph and Stewart, in the 
course of their vendetta with the McCarran 
subcommittee on internal security, have 
turned on a pal. In their syndicated column 
of February 7, they refer to Prof. Owen Latti- 
more, director of the Walter Hines Page 
school of international relations at Johns 
Hopkins university, as “this silly, fellow wan- 
dering Johns Hopkins professor.” 

These words, hardly advanced in praise, 
are employed by the Messrs. Alsop in stating 
that Senator McCartuy, of Wisconsin was 
not right in calling Lattimore the “top Com- 
munist agent” in the United States. Defini- 
tions of the term “fellow wandering” are not 
available. The phrase sounds a little bit like 
“fellow traveling” which is generally applied 
to those who go the same way as the Com- 
munists but are careful not to have an of- 
ficial party connection. 

If the Alsop brothers are applying the 
phrase in this sense, it is hardly compli- 
mentary to Professor Lattimore; and, indeed, 
one would have to draw a fine line to detect 
the difference between the essence of Senator 
McCarTny’s judgment and the Alsop ap- 
praisal. In fact, the distinction would seem 
to be in degree, rather than in difference. 

The meaning of the word “silly” is gener- 
ally understood. The question here is wheth- 
er someone who wanders, according to the Al- 
sops, in fellowship with the Kremlin can be 
considered silly in the same sense of being 
harmlessly simple. Most of the people who 
go that way have something fairly definite 
in mind. There is artfulness in their me- 
andering. 

What seems to be noteworthy about the 
Alsop appraisal of Lattimore is that it repre- 
sents a falling cut among the self-conscious- 
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ly “liberal” element which has, until now, 
preserved the semblance of a united front in 
resisting congressional inquiries into the in- 
fluence exerted by Communist and allied 
factions upon American policy in the Far 
East. It is not disputed that the policy was 
not fortunate. The opposition to Senator 
McCartuy and Senator McCarran is largely 
founded on the premise that the defeat of 
American interest in that quarter is to be at- 
tributed to mischance rather than to de- 
liberate treachery. 

The Alsops add a new factor by suggesting 
feeble-mindedness in explaantion of the rout 
of the United States in the Orient. They 
temper this generalization by saying that 
the “silliness’’ was a product of “fellow wan- 
dering” proclivities. The friends of Profes- 
sor Lattimore—we assume there are some— 
will probably feel that this is an unduly 
harsh judgment. Certainly when the party 
goes out to attract travelers or wanderers, it 
does not seek silly persons. It endeavors to 
recruit men who, because they command a 
certain respect, can exercise an influence 
where it will do the most good. 

There is no question that Professor Latti- 
more gained many an influential ear. Mr. 
Roosevelt assigned him to Chiang Kai-shek, 
even before American entry into World War 
II, as political adviser to the Nationalist 
Government of China. During the war, Lat- 
timore functioned as chief of the propagan- 
da, directed to the Orient by the Office of 
War Information. When Roosevelt sent 
Henry Wallace off to China on a personal 
mission in 1944, Lattimore was sent along 
as conductor of the Vice President's tour, 
and it may be accepted that such ideas as 
were implanted in the Wallace mind about 
China had their genesis with Lattimore. 
After the war, when China was falling to the 
Communists, Lattimore was one of 26 ex- 
perts consulted by the State Department in 
a seminar about how to rescue the family 
cat when the house was burning up. 

The professor commands respectful atten- 
tion in the eastern internationalist press, by 
whom he is regarded as a great authority 
on the Orient, even though he spends most 
of his time with a niblick getting out from 
behind his own bunkers. It must be rela- 
tively shocking to these opinion makers to 
find the Alsop boys, who are members of the 
same club, whatever else one may care to 
think about them, dismissing Lattimore as 
a “silly” fellow. 

It is a fact that the professor is one of the 
few in the academic grove who lack an aca- 
demic degree. His schooling ended at 19 in 
an English preparatory school, according to 
his biography, but his current account of 
himself shows graduate work at Harvard 
in 1929, although he attended no college to 
obtain the pregraduate work. We wonder 
if the Alsops can be correct in the horrible 
suggestion that the professor, as an expert, 
is a fraud. 


The Federal Hall Memorial of 
New York City 
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ar 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation and preserva- 
tion for the public benefit of the Federal 
Hall Memorial in New York City. Ihave 
been prompted to take this action be- 
cause I believe that the great principles 
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and momentous events associated with 
the establishment of our Federal Gov- 
ernment urgently require proper com- 
memoration, particularly today, when 
our free institutions are being challenged 
by unfree nations. I believe that no site 
is more fitting for this purpose than the 
present Federal Hall Memorial. To a 
large degree, it commemorates the great 
part played by Congress in the history of 
our Nation. 

The Old Federal Hall, which once oc- 
cupied this site, was the very birthplace 
of our Federal Government and of many 
of our free institutions. Back in the 
days of the Articles of Confederation, the 
Continental Congress met on this site 
and passed the Ordinance of 1785 and 
the Northwest Ordinance. Here, in 1787, 
Congress issued the official call for the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Here, on April 6, 1789, the First Con- 
gress assembled to place in operation 
the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution. Here George Washington was 
inaugurated as first President of the 
United States. Here the earliest execu- 
tive departments and the judicial sys- 
tem, headed by the Supreme Court, were 
created. Here Congress passed that 
great charter of American liberty, the 
Bill or Rights; and here were enacted 
the earliest revenue laws and other basic 
acts which placed the new Government 
on a firm foundation. 

The Federal Hall Memorial is already 
owned by the United States. The ques- 
tion at hand is not the purchase of new 
land, but the most effective utilization of 
the present Federal property. 

The task of operating Federal Hall and 
bringing its story to the public has largely 
been undertaken by the Federal Hall 
Memorial Associates, a group of busy 
men from many walks of life. So vital 
do they consider this work at this time 
that they have contributed from their 
own funds to keep the building open and 
to provide a museum commemorating the 
historic events which occurred here. 
These patriotic citizens are handicapped 
because the memorial building—one of 
our great architectural monuments— 
has, since 1832, been used successively as 
a customhouse, subtreasury, and Fed- 
eral office building, and should now be 
restored to provide a proper setting for 
the important historical materials dis- 
played there. 

It is the purpose of this bill to bring 
about the restoration of the memorial to 
a condition appropriate to its outstand- 
ing importance and to provide additional 
exhibits to bring its story effectively to 
the American people. 


Yea-and-Nay Votes on Appropriation Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. a 


OF NEW YORK M\ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 

February 5 I introduced a bill entitled 

“Economy Act of 1952,” H. R. 6441. Two 


of the provisions of this bill called for a 
floor schedule of appropriation bills for 
both Houses and the holding of yea-and- 
nay votes on all appropriation measures. 

At the time I introduced this bill I 
stated that I and the sponsors of this 
legislation on the Senate side—S. 2602— 
expected wide support for these provi- 
sions from all segments of the economy. 
At that time I pointed out that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
had recommended a floor schedule of 
appropriation bills. It is now with 
pleasure that I refer to an article by my 
worthy colleague from California, Con- 
gressman JouN PuHI.utpPs, entitled “The 
Hadacol of the Budget Makers,” which 
appeared in the September 1951 issue of 
the National Tax Journal. In this ar- 
ticle, page 266, Mr. PuHILiips states as 
follows: 


FLoor SCHEDULE FOR APPROPRIATION BILLS 


One of the major blots on the congres- 
sional escutcheon in recent years has been 
the failure to act upon appropriation meas- 
ures by the end of the fiscal year, and the 
consequent frantic rush to obtain action 
during the hot summer months as the Con- 
gress rushes perspiringly toward adjourn- 
ment. This problem was particularly acute 
during the l-year experiment with the 
package budget. 

It seems to me that a schedule might be 
worked out between the two Appropriations 
Committees. From February 15 to May 15 
the House Appropriations Committee should 
be able to report one appropriation bill a 
week. With proper fioor scheduling in the 
House of Representatives, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should ke able to 
report the same bills on a weekly basis from 
March 15 to June 15. The first completed 
bill should reach the White House in April 
and every regular appropriation bill should 
reach the White House before the end of 
June. 


YEA-AND-NAY VOTES ON APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Early in the Eighty-second Congress, after 
refiecting upon the various improvements 
needed in budgetary procedure, I decided I 
would introduce an amendment to the rules 
of the House requiring a public record of all 
votes on appropriation matters. Before I had 
time to draft a resolution along these lines 
my able colleague, Representative Dwicnt 
Roscers, of Florida, introduced a House reso- 
lution to accomplish the same objective. 
Let me quote the Rogers resolution in full: 

“No bill or joint resolution of a public 
character making an appropriation shall be 
finally passed, and no amendment of the 
Senate to, or a report of a committee of 
conference on, such a bill or resolution shall 
be agreed to, unless the vote of the House is 
determined by yeas and nays.” 

There is nothing new about the idea. I 
suspect that most of the States have such a 
law on their books. The State Legislature of 
California could not pass a single bill, con- 
taining an appropriation, without a record 
vote in both the senate and the assembly. 
I not only urge widespread support of the 
resolution, but I have already assured my 
good friend and colleague, Dwicut RoceEks, 
of my own active support, which should dis- 
prove the idea that California and Florida 
are always in disagreement. It is only on 
the relative merits of oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons that we do not always see eye to eye. 


In addition to favoring these two pro- 
visions of my bill, Congressman PHILLIPS 
also discusses a need for a more ade- 
quate Presidential budget in the follow- 
ing words: 

The annual budget message now includes 
the estimated cost during the first year of 
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every new legislative proposal submitted by 
the President. The Budget and Accounting 
Act should be amended to require that these 
estimates cover the first § years of every 
legislative proposal. 

With respect to authorized appropriations, 
the annual budget message does not help 
Congress look ahead into the future. It pro- 
vides estimates only for the ensuing fiscal 
year. The Budget and Accounting Act should 
be revised to provide that, for all authorized 
appropriations, the President’s budget should 
also show estimates for the ensuing five 
fiscal years. Only in this way can the Con- 
gress and the public appreciate the future 
budgetary implications of current appro- 
priations and legislation. 


Section 4 (a) of the Economy Act of 
1952 is intended to remedy this problem. 
This section reads as follows: 


For the purpose of enabling the Congress 
better to estimate the long-range implica- 
tions of currently authorized appropriations, 
the President shall, in the annual budget 
message, include such estimates as may be 
feasible of the appropriations that may be 
required over the ensuing years, under exist- 
ing legislative authorizations, with respect 
to various categories and types of expendi- 
tures, together with an analysis of the 
factors that may affect the level of such 
expenditures. 


I solicit the support of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle for the ex- 
peditious adoption of the reforms pro- 
vided in this bill. 


Auto Quotas Not Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7% /“ 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saginaw News, Saginaw, Mich., 
of February 12, 1952: 


AUTO Quotas Not NEEDED 


There’s good sense in the proposal made 
Monday by Congressman MeEaper, of Michi- 
gan, that all quotas on automobile produc- 
tion be eliminated. 

He told National Production Authority 
Official that he believes use of copper-plated 
steel radiators would enable the automobile 
industry to substantially increase produc- 
tion during April, May, and June above its 
930,000 quota and still stay within the pres- 
ent copper allocation. He said at least one 
manufacturer is ready to make copper-plated 
radiators, using only a quarter as much cop- 
per as for the conventional type. 

But, said Mr. Meaper, there’s no incen- 
tive for the auto industry to turn to copper 
plating of radiators, which presumably 
would add to the industry’s cost. He pointed 
out that the copper saved could not all be 
used in making cars because of the over-all 
limit on car production. That's why he 
wants all quotas on autos eliminated. 

He doesn’t go far enough. American in- 
dustry as a whole has been put in a strait- 
jacket by quotas and other regulations im- 
posed by Government agents who know little 
or nothing about industry. 

The people who have devoted their lives 
to learning how to solve the problems of 
industry would not only stretch the copper 
supply by using it to plate steel radiators 
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but perform many other miracles of pro- 
duction if they could be freed of the bonds 
in which they are held by the Washington 
bureaucrats. 

Industry has always had to contend with 
shortages of this and that. It knows how to 
look for and find the materials it needs, 
both for military and civilian production. 
American industry is patriotic and will give 
priority to genuine military needs. 

Mr. MEADER’s appeal supports the recom- 
mendation this newspaper made several 
weeks ago—that American industry be freed 
of the controls which are sapping its 
strength and causing unemployment. 


Transportation of Dangerous Explosives 
Over Public Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN O 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the executive committee of the 
Governors’ Conference, there was made 
a part of the hearings held before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on December 6, 1951, 
the recommendation that permanent 
authority to transport dangerous explo- 
sives over public highways be denied to 
motor carriers, 

This is a subject which has aroused 
much public feeling and which has given 
rise to a wave of protests from civic 
groups throughout the country. I be- 
lieve that the following excerpts from the 
statement of the executive committee of 
the Governors’ Conference are pertinent 
and worthy of note in this REcorp: 

At its forty-third annual meeting at Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., September 30 to October 
8, the Governors’ Conference directed its 
executive eons eee carefully 
the problems involved in pending re- 
quests for general permits to transport dan- 
gerous explosives on our highways by ap- 
proximately 50 motor carriers. The execu- 
tive committee was directed further to pre- 
sent its findings to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission along with such recommenda- 
tions as it considered advisable and necessary. 

After consulting with State highway and 
safety departments and after extensive dis- 
cussion with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the State and Local Of- 
ficials National Highway Safety Committee, 
and other State groups, the executive com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference recom- 
mends that the pending applications for 
permanent authority by approximately 60 
motor carriers to transport dangerous ex- 
plosives on the highways be denied. 

It is our understanding that the requests 
of the motor carriers for authority to trans- 
port explosives are of three types: 

1, To make permanent temporary authority 
already granted. 

2. To extend the geographic area of certain 
trucking companies, thus allowing them to 
Carry explosives on new routes. 

3. To grant authority to transport explo- 
sives to motor carriers which never had such 
authority before. 

We fin~ that many serious objections to 
the mass granting of general authority to 
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transport explasives by motor carriers have 
been raised by State officials deeply con- 
cerned with the safety of the public and 
the use of highway facilities. 

1. The number of accidents on State high- 
ways is already a matter of deep public cone 
cern and the thought of mass loads of ex- 
plosives on highways and urban streets may 
evoke wide public anxiety. 

2. The possibility of an explosion involv- 
ing irreplaceable bridges, tunnels, and other 
highway facilities is extremely serious. In 
view of national restrictions on steel and 
other materials required for maintenance 
and construction of roads, the increase in 
motor transport of explosives may turn a 
critical situation into a hopeless one. 

3. State highways are now in a deteriorated 
condition and are not equipped in many 
cases to handle the heavily increasing traffic 
flow. Already State highways are carrying 
approximately 50,000,000 vehicles and the 
injection of increased quantities of danger- 
ous explosives into the stream of such con- 
gested traffic conceivably could send the acci- 
dent rate soaring. 

4. The hazards involved in driving over 
rough roads, in taking necessary detours, and 
in colliding with passenger cars will be mul- 
tiplied manyfold if large numbers of permits 
granting permanent authority for transport- 
ing explosives are given. 

5. Approval of all these permits will place 
on our roads a number of motor carriers with 
relatively little experience in carrying explo- 
sives, thus again raising the chances of in- 
creasing the number of catastrophic acci- 
dents. 

6. Enforcement staffs in State highway and 
safety departments already are extended far 
too thin for proper enforcement of existing 
traffic regulations. Additional responsibili- 
ties in regulating the transportation of ex- 
plosives by an increased number of motor 
carriers, superimposed upon present burdens, 
might destroy their usefulness, 


Articles by Hon. William Benton, 
of Connecticut 
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HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the Recorp a series of six 
articles written by Senator Benton, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut, at the 
request of the New Haven Register, dur- 
ing his visit last fall with the Forty-third 
Infantry Division of the National Guard 
in southern Germany. These articles 
were published by the New Haven Reg- 
ister during the latter part of November 
and early December 1951. 

In view of the continuing interest in 
the NATO effort, I am sure that Mem- 
bers of the Congress will find Senator 
Benton’s observations and conclusions 
not only still germane but illuminating. 

AvucsBurRG, GermMany.—Connecticut troops 
here are already singing a paraphrase of 
Britain’s old War I song that begins, “It’s 
a long way from Waterbury, it’s a long 
way tocome *® * °*” 

Indeed, it is a long way and yet New 
England’s entire Forty-third Infantry Divi- 
sion completed the staggering transition 
from home to their outposts in the foot- 
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hills of Bavaria in just a little over 30 days— 
a feat which Regular Army officers here call 
very rapid even for wartime with its un- 
limited facilities. 

This is a tribute to the efficiency of mod- 
ern logistics. 

Today, the 18,000 men and officers of the 
Forty-third are well-entrenched in their new 
defensive posture, with headquarters at Flak 
Kaserne in Augsburg, where the bulk of 
the troops are garrisoned, and in other strik- 
ingly modern kasernes or barracks at Mu- 
nich and at Bad Tolz, almost in the heart of 
the Bavarian Alps. 

Divisional leaders have lost no time in or- 
ganizing the troops for (a) immediate com- 
bat readiness, and (b) permanent and ccn- 
tinuous small unit training, both of which 
will receive equal emphasis in the months 
ahead. 

Life here for the troops may have more 
creature comforts than did Camp Pickett 
in Virginia, but it is not going to be easy. 
Our own Grape Leaf Division with 4,300 men 
from Connecticut, forms the muscle of the 
Seventh Army in Europe. It represents a 
vital, perhaps the vital, part of General 
Eisenhower's North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation force defending the peace of the 
Continent—and America. 

A hundred miles to the south of us many 
divisions of Red Russian troops are biv- 
ouacked in the Soviet zone of Austria beyond 
@ frontier 30 miles long. Along our north- 
ern flank, athwart the traditional invasion 
routes of Europe, more masses of Russians 
are arrayed in the Soviet zone of Eastern 
Germany. And eastward and northward we 
are also face to face with about half the 
Czech frontier behind which stand their 
captive troops under the domination of 
the hammer and sickle. 

Thus, the Forty-third is responsible for 
an area in southern Germany reaching from 
the Rhine to the iron curtain, comparable 
in size to New York State—a spearhead 
thrusting deep into the heartland of West- 
ern Europe. Lt. Gen. Manton Eddy, com- 
mander of the Seventh Army, has bluntly 
defined their mission to the troops: “You're 
here,” he told them, “to keep the Russians 
out.” 

To do this, the Seventh Army soon will 
have six combat divisions available of which 
the Forty-third was the first National Guard 
force to arrive. The Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion is now en route here. General Ike 
expects to have about 270,000 troops thus 
available in two corps of three divisions each 
of which approximately 150,000 men qualify 
as front-line troops. 

This is not secret information. The Rus- 
sians know about us. And they know our 
mission here. Lt. Col. Joe McCormick, of 

loomfield, Conn., the Forty-third’s division- 
al G-3, who recently visited the area along 
the Czech frontier, told me an anecdote that 
starkly illustrates their feeling. He stood 
at the border not 15 feet from a Russian 
or Czech guard on the other side; yet the 
guard stared blankly back at him without 
a blink or change of expression, unrespon- 
sive and silent. It gave him, he says, a 
chilly feeling. 

All along the Czech border, he reports, 
towns too close to the actual frontier have 
been totally razed and moved back several 
miles to create an empty sort of no man’s 
land on their side, broken only by guard 
towers occupied by soldiers and searchlights. 
Of course, part of the reason for this is 
to keep their own people bottled up and 
make it difficult for escape into the Amer- 
fean zone of Germany. It reminds one of 
the ancient wall of China designed to keep 
the barbarians out; except that in this case 
it is keeping the freedom-loving Czechs in. 

But if the Russians know the Forty-third’s 
mission, many people here and in America 
don’t. They still regard us as an occupation 
force which we are not. 
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At his first press conference here with 
German newsmen recently, Maj. Gen. Ken- 
neth Cramer, of Wethersfield, explained: 
“We consider our mission here one of de- 
fense, not of police action or occupation. 
Our presence is a show of the peace will of 
the American people.” 

This point of view from the division’s 
commanding general needed to be said, as 
a matter of record, but actually, from what 
I have seen, it appears to have only aca- 
demic interest for many of the German peo- 
ple, at least in the immediate neighborhood. 
Whether the Forty-third is an occupation 
force, which it is not, or a defensive force, 
which it is, involves definitions of scant in- 
terest to the Germans themselves. 

The impact of the Forty-third’s presence 
is intimate and personal to these people 
who, twice within their lifetime, have tasted 
defeat. As one American soldier here with 
deep perception asked, “How do you suppose 
the people of New Haven would like to have 
a German division in the Goffe Street Ar- 
mory even for their own protection?” 

The questions Augsburg Germans ask are 
not academic. “Will there now be more 
requisitioning of our homes?” they ask. 
“Will there be more jobs for German civil- 
fans?” “Will this cut down the food sup- 
plies which are presently plentiful for the 
Germans?” 

Here in Augsburg, for example, 80 percent 
of the housing originally taken from the 
Germans during the occupation has now 
been returned to them. Americans have 
made good tenants in care of the property 
but the Germans want their homes and need 
them. In this case, more requisitioning will 
not be necessary as housing for the military 
and their dependents is not es critical here as 
it is in Munich and Bad Tolz. Movement 
of soldiers’ dependents to Augsburg will prob- 
ably be fairly rapid, provided shipping is 
available and there are not too many re- 
quests for families from other divisions pre- 
viously on the scene. 

These requests are taken in order with 
this condition: That a man still must have 
at least 14 months to serve at the time he 
makes formal requests for free Government 
transportation for his family. 

This poses a tough dilemma for our Na- 
tional Guardsmen whose scheduled 24 
months of service ends next September, mak- 
ing them already ineligible to bring their 
families without signing up for a longer tour 
of duty. Here is a difficult choice for the 
family man who wants his wife and children 
here and yet is eager to get out at the earliest 
opportunity and to get back to his job or 
business. 

Not only does this situation arouse sympa- 
thy but also I believe, in the case of guards- 
men who are World War II veterans, the 
14-month qualification is unfairly long. I 
have already asked the Defense Department 
to consider a more equitable formula for 
them and I shall make an issue of it when 
I return. Perhaps a blanket allotment up 
to $1,000 without a time limit could be 
arranged to permit the use of commercial 
travel facilities. 

But the basic point I have been making 
is that Augsburg doesn’t particularly like 
Americans, although it is no stranger to 
foreign forces even from ancient times. 
Away back in the Roman Empire, the Tenth 
Legion was quartered here. But if they don’t 
particularly like us, they hate and fear the 
Russians more. 

So far, Bavarians here have been impressed 
by the good conduct of the troops; but one 
sees many sober faces on all sides and the 
ready smile is a rarity. Today, the heavy 
trucks and the jeeps tooling through the 
cobbled streets of Augsburg in competition 
with the city’s 70,000 registered bicycles rep- 
resent greater security for the Germans; but 
they represent a large and unsettling influx 
of alien soldiers, too, It is thus important 


for our troops, by their behavior, to help 
win the friendship and allegiance of these 
potential allies by proving our intent is 
peaceful and our mission defensive. 

The Germans in turn have a responsibility 
on their side to do their fair share in their 
own defense. 

I have just come from the capital at Bonn, 
where our delegation of Congressmen to the 
Council of Europe, has been the guest of the 
German Government. One of the biggest 
issues before their government is the ques- 
tion of occupation costs which now total 
7,500,000,000 marks in a 90,000,000,000-mark 
economy. This is about comparable to the 
defense budgets of France and Belgium 
though it is far less, let us say, than the 
20 to 25 percent of the budget devoted to 
defense in Yugoslavia. 

Bonn wants the “extravagances” of the 
occupation eliminated so that more of its 
budget can be devoted to public works to 
help take up the slack in its 1,300,000 unem- 
ployed, and my hunch is that a general 
tightening-up will result. But the Bonn 
government, too, must be made to under- 
stand that this is no longer an occupation— 
a@ word now ingrained with symbolism to the 
German people—and that it is a defense 
force for its own as well as our protection. 


Avucssurc, Germany.—Our  Forty-third 
Infantry Division hadn't been here 2 weeks 
when the burgomeister of Augsburg sol- 
emnly asked the divisional commander, Maj. 
Gen. Kenneth Cramer, if they were elite 
troops—that is, hand-picked men. 

The answer, of course, is “No” in any 
event; and, moreover, 70 percent of the di- 
vision is now composed of draftees and vol- 
unteers. But the question is revealing on 
two counts: 

1. It illustrates the conditioning of Ger- 
man minds to their military concepts of 
elite corps, SS troops, etc., as distinguished 
from the old Wehrmacht itself. 

2. More importantly, it reflects the fine 
impression the men of the Forty-third Di- 
vision have made here locally despite the 
passive dislike of the people while also con- 
stituting an unconscious German tribute to 
our public demeanor that should be a source 
of pride to Connecticut. For our State has 
contributed more than 4,000 men and offi- 
cers to the division in its important de- 
fensive role with the NATO forces under 
General Eisenhower. 

The men have made this impression not 
only by their friendliness but through an 
eagerness to avail themselves of such cul- 
tural attractions as the local opera, the 
concert hall, and the legitimate theater, all 
of which are available here on successive 
nights and which have had large members 
of our GI's in their audiences. This has 
surprised the Germans as, in fact, it may 
surprise some folks at home. 

Also, of course, with Christmas in the 
offing and with more money than any other 
nation’s soldier in Europe, they have given 
a shot in the arm to retail sales in Augsburg 
where ample quality merchandise is avail- 
able. 

Many a Connecticut family will be re- 
ceiving cuckoo clocks, musical beer steins, 
400-day clocks, Tyrolean aprons, delightful 
tops, good watches, and other interesting 
Christmas gifts from Augsburg this year, 
purchased at costs considerably below the 
price levels prevailing at home. These are 
bought with the new deutschemarks which 
are now one of the stablest and soundest 
currencies in the world. It is a tribute to 
German financial talent that this stability 
has been created from the destitution and 
disorganization of defeat, although Ameri- 
can economic aid has been a large factor. 
Today, one American dollar is worth a little 
more than 4 marks. 

In any event, the GI demand for quality 
rather than cheap souvenirs has doubtless 
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also contributed to the general impression 
that these are American elite troops. 

Ths high intelligence level of the Forty- 
third Division is another factor. I was told 
that 4,020 men of the division are already 
qualified either by aptitude or education or 
both for officer candidate school training. 
The principal reason they are not applying 
is because to do so would extend their term 
of service. OCS training would add 7%, 
months to their duty and they would be 
additionally required to sign for another 2 
years of cervice, thus adding 3114, months to 
their tour. Having already served more than 
a year of their present 24 months and with 
relatively high pay rates, particularly in the 
top grades, pretty much neutralizing the 
financial incentives, few men are availing 
themselves of their OCS rights. 

The truth is, at one level anyhow, that 
the division is hand-picked to this extent: 
Many of its cadre of top guard officers and 
top-grace non-coms were carefully selected 
and dragooned into service by the persua- 
sions and appeals of General Cramer and 
his chief of staff during the reorganization 
of the National Guard in Connecticut after 
World War II. 

It is an ironic fact, much discussed among 
the officers and men though rarely finding 
its way into print, that many of the Forty- 
third’s top-officer corps were brought into 
the guard picture, if not with tacit assur- 
ance, at least with a general conviction that 
they would not again be called from their 
homes to serve overseas. They responded 
for varying reasons, of course; but many, I 
am told, were prevailed upon to make avail- 
able the skills they learned in World War II 
only until the guard was again well organ- 
ized and functioning. No one, perhaps, not 
even General Etsenhower, foresaw at that 
time the necessity for mobilizing anew 
against another potential enemy. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, how 
many War II veterans of the division feel, 
in a sense, they have been penalized for their 
patriotism. Certainly this is true in terms 
of comparative sacrifice in the world crisis. 

Knowing these facts, it seems to me all 
the more laudable that a good impression 
has been made by the Division and, as I am 
told here, that it has undeniably achieved— 
despite the unfortunate publicity of last 
spring and in some degree, I hear, because of 
it—a high sense of mission, pride-of-outfit, 
and a morale that is distinguished by recog- 
nition of necessity over personal desires. 

This is not to say there is no griping; when- 
ever one finds American soldiers one finds 
griping. But it is only the veterans of World 
War II from the National Guard who can 
feel with any degree of justice that fate has 
dealt poorly with them. For today more than 
80 percent of the troops here are nonvet- 
erans, youngsters serving their country 
overseas for the first time in its newest crisis 
and fortunate enough to have the best avail- 
able outside the continental limits of 
America. 

With respect to the hard core of veterans, 
the statement has been heard occasionally: 
“Well, they joined the National Guard.” They 
had to expect this. They agree. But they 
also remind you, as I said before, that they 
were responding to extraordinary persuasions 
based on the value of their experience. None 
dreamed he would be sent overseas again and 
some say there were indications of reassur- 
ance that it wouldn't happen if he did come 
in. 
Many a lonesome and rueful wife back 
home in Connecticut can tell you how their 
husbands resisted the call to duty for fear 
of this very separation from homes and jobs 
a second time. Consequently, there is bound 
to be some bitterness at home as well as 
here. But the bitterness I find here is now 
not so much at the fates which federalized 
their division while so many others escaped 
but rather at the indecisiveness of Defense 








Department regulations governing the length 
of their present tour of duty. This bitter- 
ness, in turn, is further projected in some 
measure against the administration in power 
and at Congress itself. 

The big subject here today, particularly 
among War II veteran officers, is “What's the 
deal?” They want to know where they 
stand; what their contract is; and they can’t 
seem to find an unequivocal answer. Duty 
regulations appear to them to be subject to 
change without notice and Anna Rosenberg, 
who handles manpower problems for the De- 
fense Department, is the most quoted woman 
in Augsburg. 

Here is the difficulty in a nutshell: The 
division was called up originally for 21 
months. Then Congress, yielding to the 
pressure of the Organized Reserve as applied 
through veterans’ groups and other interest- 
ed lobbies, cut the duty time of Reserve per- 
sonnel, but not guardsmen, to 17 months. 
Instead, the duty time of guard enlisted men 
was actually extended at about the same 
time from 21 to 24 months. Implicitly, duty 
tours for guard officers were similarly in- 
creased but no one—at this writing—has ac- 
tually said so. The nonveteran enlisted men 
are thus resigned to their job and, in the 
present world crisis, must do their share. 
But the veterans, particularly officers, are not 
sure just where they stand, and don’t know 
just whom to blame. For Congress author- 
ized the Defense Department to extend or 
limit duty tours but did not itself specify a 
definite length of service. 

The veterans want to know, with some 
justice, why they cannot be discharged at 
the end of 21 months, as originally prom- 
ised, even if later troops, who are not vet- 
erans and thus have less claim to such con- 
sideration, are required to serve the full 24 
months. The 3 months difference may not 
seem like much to people at home; but to 
men who served 2, 3, and 4 years in World 
War II, and now are torn from their homes 
again, 90 days seem like 90 weeks quite aside 
from the principle involved. 

By the time this reaches print, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg may have clarified matters in response 
to an urgent cable on this subject I sent 
from Augsburg. Meantime, the fact that the 
Forty-third is a good division, according to 
its leaders and the available evidence, de- 
spite the griping in its top echelons, is a 
tribute to those men who have not let their 
feelings interfere with their duty to whip 
the division into combat readiness. 

Taking their cue from Lt. Gen. Manton 
Eddy, the Seventh Army commander, who 
has said: “The Forty-third must be prepared 
for combat at all times on a minute's notice,” 
they have gone about their distasteful job 
with vigor. They are showing a keener 
awareness of America’s position in world af- 
fairs than some people at home. Their sacri- 
fice is not made easier by well-meaning but 
misguided relatives who write letters asking 
why they should be here—who fail to under- 
stand or recognize the urgent necessity for 
the of our NATO forces in this front 
line along the iron curtain, and the inevitable 
disproportion of sacrifice which it entails. 


Avucspurc, Germany.—The sight of several 
One Hundred and Second Regiment platoons 
from New Haven County doing close-order 
drill in the rainy twilight of German winter 
struck me as symbolic today of the con- 
stant training still in store here for New 
England’s Forty-third Infantry Division. 

As a “retired private” myself from World 
War I, I think I know something of the 
tedium of drill work on the muddy grounds 
behind the Sheridan Kaserne, or barracks, 
which are now home to the troops. But 
after touring Europe as an American Sen- 
ator, I think I also understand how vitally 
important it is to these troops to be capable 
of properly defending themselves on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Basic training is still a neces- 
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sary preparation for the tougher problem 
they may face. 

Very early in their careers at Camp Pickett 
the men of the Forty-third were ordered to 
keep their guns always with them so they 
would come to feel naked without them. 
Today these guns are conspicuous on every 
bed in the Sheridan and Flak Kasernes, the 
spacious and almost luxurious barracks, 
looking more like modern American high 
schools, which our division inherited from 
the Luftwaffe and antiaircraft elements of 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht. 

As their training progresses, they will see 
less and less of these comfortable barracks, 
however, spending more than half their time 
in field training and bivouacs. At the mo- 
ment the emphasis is on basic training and 
small-unit problems involving squads, pla- 
toons, and perhaps occasional company 
tactics. The program is a combination of 
choice and necessity—choice because our 
War II experience proved out the value of 
small-unit training in combat and neces- 
sity because of inadequate training areas in 
the Augsburg vicinity at present. 

I am told, moreover, that the maneuvers 
last summer in the States, particularly at 
Southern Pines, proved anew the importance 
of developing military proficiencies on a 
self-contained basis in the lowest echelons 
of command. 

Ultimately the division will get to larger- 
scale field maneuvers in a vast new forest 
training area under construction several 
hundred miles from here and complete with 
ranges and terrain for all kinds of problems 
and all numbers of troops. Some elements 
of the Forty-third will always be on maneu- 
vers there through a rotation system. 

The big 40,000-acre tract, comparable in 
size to Camp Pickett where stateside training 
occurred, started receiving men December 1 
although the area will not fully be ready un- 
til April. 

Everywhere the emphasis is on instant 
readiness. A typical example I saw was the 
Third Battalion motor pool of the One Hun- 
dred and Second Regiment, which I visited 
with Capt. George G. Hines, of Fairfield, who 
lives only a few golf shots from me and 
whose father is Detective George T. Hines, of 
New Haven. Even their jeeps are standing 
by with four extra tanks of gasoline full at 
all times to carry them without further sup- 
port at least 300 miles. 

Gen. Kenneth Cra.ner, the divisional com- 
mander, told me that the troops face a reg- 
ular schedule of 44 hours training weekly, 
plus marches, maneuvers, and range firing. 
But when I pressed General Cramer for en- 
lightenment on the plus factor, it became 
apparent that the extra training will average 
out the total to a good 50 hours weekly of 
hard work, some of it concentrated into sev- 
eral uninterrupted days of work in the field. 

This kind of training is necessary, but it is 
not the way for a ge -eral to win a popular- 
ity contest. 

Key men in the training program like Lt. 
Col. Joe McCormick, of Bloomfield, the di- 
visional G-3 who served on former Governor 
Bowles’ military staff, and Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Naylor, of West Hartford, assistant 
divisional commander, described for me some 
of the varied complexities in developing the 
training program for Germany. 

The limited training areas immediately 
aijacent to Forty-third Division Barracks 
here, as well as at Munich and Bad Tolz, not 
only lack terrain features but are so small 
as to preclude almost all but squad and patrol 
work. Hence, the Army has secured what it 
calls leased land which it has rented from 
individual farmers within a radius of 5 
miles or so. The leases provide, however, 
that any terrain changes, such as fox holes, 
will be restored to their original state at the 
conclusion of each training period. 

To overcome this nuisance on larger train- 
ing problems, the division has also secured 
trespass rights on land within a 20-30 mile 
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range of Augsburg. These rights permit field 
operations by troops but, through individual 
agreements, require payment by the Army 
for any damages that may result. 

Divisional leaders regard these trespass 
rights as a nuisance since it involves the ap- 
pointment of claims officers who must be on 
hand constantly to arrange settlements with 
landowners, if possible, as soon as the in- 
evitable damage occurs. In this way, litiga- 
tion is held toa minimum. But it does tie 
down the claims officers and takes them from 
other duties. 

It may seem odd that the American au- 
thorities should enter into such scrupulous 
arrangements with a conquered people and 
frequently raises, among soldiers, the ques- 
tion of who won the ‘var anyhow? 

But, of course, this is all part of the greater 
picture: The effort to prove to the Germans 
that we are not occupying troops any longer, 
that we are part of a great western peace 
bloc settled here in their interests as well as 
our Own to insure the peace, if it is humanly 
possible, on a decent, humane basis with total 
regard for fairness, law, and the rights of 
individuals. 

And in any event, these damage claims 
may not cost the American taxpayer any- 
thing extra; the settlements, I am told, are 
paid out of reparation marks received by the 
Army from the German Government itseif. 

This intensive orogram of training will not 
be confined to field troops alone, by any 
means. Both the officers and enlisted men 
at staff levels also face tough CPX exercises 
or so-called command post training which 
will simulate actual tactics in the field in 
every respect except that troops themselves 
will not be used. Such training will help 
insure that even administrative personnel 
will be trained and ready at the drop of a 
hat if the Russians move. 

The principal difference between training 
in the States and here is the shift of em- 
phasis on this side of the Atlantic to tactical 
planning with training to support it. 

At Camp Pickett the training itself was 
paramount as the division was being brought 
to combat readiness. Here, tactics are para- 
mount with training designed to back up 
ever-shifting tactical situations. Tactics 
will be under constant revision as divisional 
officers, through G-2, become more and more 
familiar with the problems of terrain over 
which they mount guard and the attitudes 
of the potential enemy. Various defensive 
deployments will be developed to counter at 
any moment one or several different sets of 
circumstances. 

The basic movement in this connection— 
in which the division is already sharpening 
itself—is the alert to evacuate barracks for 
movement into the field with all equipment. 
The One Hundred and Second’s First Bat- 
talion commander, Maj. Richard Ferriter, of 
Willimantic, told me his companies have 
already mastered total movement of 200 men 
and all equipment from their barracks in an 
hour’s time. “We'll cut this time in half 
before we're through,” he predicted. 


AvuGspuRG, GsRMANY.—The Connecticut 
National Guard policy of nonsegregation, put 
into effect by former Gov. Chester Bowles, 
is working well within the Forty-third In- 
fantry Division here where I ran across con- 
vincing evidence that fears frequently voiced 
in the past by the Army seem to have been 
poorly grounded. 

In a basement corridor of the barracks oc- 
cupied by Company C, First Battalion, of the 
First-Second Regiment, I accidentally en- 
countered a group of three GIs cleaning a re- 
coilless rifle. Two were Negroes; the other 
was a southern white boy from Virginia. 
Incidentally, among 35 New Haven men still 
in the company, 9 are Negroes. 

Their commanding officer, Capt. John 
Klein, of 200 Second Avenue, West Haven, 
who possesses the most engaging smile I saw 
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in Germany, told me there have been no 
dificuities, that morale is good, and that 
the men are getting along well together 
despite the fact that 60 percent of the com- 
pany is composed of southerners. 

Officers like Captain Klein have helped 
make possible this kind of progress through 
their leadership qualities and a remarkable 
ability to inspire their men. 

The number of Connecticut men in C 
company is about the average for most of 
the regimental companies which rarely con- 
tain more than 40 Nutmeggers now that the 
original New England complexion of the di- 
vision has been watered down by additional 
troop assignments in bringing the division 
to full strength. 

The Forty-third's roster today includes 
men from every State in the Union except 
Montana and Wyoming. 

The strongest home-State flavor around 
Augsburg, at least, is found not unexpectedly 
in New Haven County's historic One Hun- 
dred and Second Regiment, which has a 
proud history dating back to 1672. 

The regimental commander, Col. Wilfred 
A. St. Martin, of Waterbury, is a veteran him- 
self of 18 years in the guard. He lives here 
in a 400-year-old mansion on the Froelich- 
strasse of this ancient city. The executive 
officer, Lt. Col. Carl W. Nelson, of 33 Avon 
Street, New Haven, is also a veteran of many 
years in the Connecticut National Guard. I 
offered to call his wife for him when I re- 
turned, but he thinks I can’t locate her 
since she is moving soon to Hamden, close 
to where my own wife was born. 

On the flagstone piazza fronting their reg- 
imental headquarters at Sheridan Kaserne 
(barracks), about 2 miles from downtown 
Augsburg, the One Hundred and Second's 
colors are unfurled daily to the breeze, each 
faded ribbon rich with the tradition of bat- 
tles in which Connecticut men have died. 
Now the regimental roster is filled out with 
boys from many other States; but much talk 
is in Connecticut terms with good-natured 


rivalry on the relative merits of the various 
States. 

During my tour of the regimental area I 
came across one fairly unusual concentra- 
tion of Connecticut boys from the Nauga- 
tuck Valley in Company I of the Third Bat- 


talion. Their commanding officer, Rowland 
Shelton, who has a sister in the city of the 
same name, though he is from Florida, 
kindly called together two dozen of his 
troops to meet with me in their new day 
room. 

The names of the familiar valley towns, 
as they rattled them off here in far-away 
Bavaria, reminded me of my helicopter stops 
in the last campaign. Many of them seemed 
pleased when I promised to remember them 
to olu friends such as Mayor Chick LeMay, 
of Shelton; Mayor Tony DiRienzo, of Derby; 
and Frank Fitzpatrick, of Ansonia. 

In the group with whom I chatted were 
Master Sgt. Joseph Muchanski, of 92 Longhill 
Avenue, Shelton; Sgt. (1c) Michael F. An- 
gelini, of 180 Beaver Street, Ansonia; Sgt. (1c) 
Dominic P. Staffieri, of 52 Prospect Street, 
Derby; Sgt. (1c) Albert V. Della Volpe, 55 
Woodbridge Avenue, Ansonia; Sgt. (1c) Peter 
Sholtys, of 13 Bassett Street, Ansonia; Sgt. 
(1c) Donald Huggins, of 190 Howard Avenue, 
Ansonia; Sgt. (1c) John W. Tyson, box 301, 
Seymour; Sgt. Norris J. Childs, of 27 Nichols 
Street, Seymour; Sgt. Frank S. Pergola, of 216 
North State Street, Ansonia; Sgt. Paul W. 
Smolinsky, of 35 Liberty Street, Ansonia. 

Also Corp. Alexander Labowsky, of 621 
South Main Street, Seymour; Corp. Anthony 
Wityak, of 4 Emery Street, Seymour; Corp. 
Michael Suchower, of 75 Broad Street, An- 
sonia; Corp. Vincent Pero, of 10 Bassett 
Street, Ansonia; Corp. Henry V. Kuczynski, of 
167 South Main Street, Seymour; Corp. 
Charles Grinstead, of Shelton; Corp. Paul J. 
Haluschak, of 37 Fourth Street, Ansonia; 
Pfc William Heim, of Seymour; Pfc Donald 
Strode, of Seymour; Pfc Albert Teater, of 


Oxford; Pfc Alexander Kosar, of Ansonia; 
and Pfc Kenneth Tuttle, of Seymour. 

Another unit where the number of Con- 
necticut men far exceeds the general average 
is the Nine Hundred and Sixty-third Field 
Artillery Battalion commanded by Lt. Col. 
Albert E. Terrent, of Darien, a veteran of 22 
years in the National Guard and who, in civil 
life, is business manager of the Darien School 
Board. His outfit boasts a high 70 percent 
Connecticut membership, mostly from the 
Danbury-Norwalk area. The 70 percent is 
due to the fact this battalion was federalized 
with a roster much closer to maximum 
strength than other units. It thus needed 
fewer outsiders to build it up. 

Uniquely, Colonel Terrent has with him in 
the battalion not only his son, Sgt. Dennis 
Terrent of Danbury, but also his brother, 
W/O Joseph Terrent of Bethel. I suspect 
this may be the only father-son-brother act 
within a single battalion in the whole United 
States Army. It must be a good arrange- 
ment, for the unit has won the National 
Guard Bureau's Eisenhower Trophy Award 2 
years in a row for having the best guard unit 
within the State. 

One of my warmest recollections of the 
One Hundred and Second will be the hos- 
pitality showered upon me by the Officers and 
men of Company C, to whom I Was intro- 
duced by Maj. Richard H. Ferriter, command- 
ing officer of the First Battalion, a former 
West Havener who now makes his home in 
Willimantic area. It was here I first met 
Captain Kiein whom I mentioned earlier in 
this article. 

So far as I could learn, Captain Klein’s 
company has the only unofficial “cooperative” 
in the division—a combination shoe-shine 
and pants-pressing parlor in the basement of 
their kaserne manned by several amiable 
Germans. Each man contributes about a 
dollar a month to the upkeep, in return for 
which he is entitled to as many shines and 
pressings as suits his fancy. Captain Klein 
said “a man with his pants pressed makes a 
better soldier.” 

His initiative and regard for the morale 
of his men is a good example of how in- 
fantry training—with its unusual respon- 
sibilities and great freedom of choice—can 
lead to development of even the most make- 
shift circumstances into unexpected com- 
forts or advantages. 

Additionally, this company has its own 
private barber in an adjacent cellar room. 
From personal experience I can tell you the 
haircuts are first rate. As a visiting Senator 
I also rated a free trouser-pressing. I am 
indebted to Supply Sgt. Lawrence Gallagher 
of New Haven, whose wife lives at 19 Ridge 
Street, for the loan of his combat trousers 
during the latter operation. Our waistlines 
apparently are identical; in other words, the 
sergeant is eating well. 

I have since heard that General Cramer 
has ordered the cooperative to be closed be- 
cause of new Army policy scaling downward 
the number of civilians allowed in the kas- 
ernes—at least until new security checks can 
be made. I share the men’s disappointment; 
but orders are orders. 

Another fine host was Maj. Robert F. Coyle, 
of 81 Collett Street, Hamden, acting CO of 
the Third Battalion, who shares bachelor 
officer quarters in Augsburg with Maj, Tom 
Leonard of Thornton Street, Hamden. 
(Their home telephone number is Augsburg 
Military 483—a bit of intelligence I gladly 
supply at the request of their former col- 
league, William Haesche of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co. in New Haven.) 

With Major Coyle, I inspected the heavy 
motor equipment of the Third Battalion in 
the company also of the battalion motor 
officer, Lt. Stanley J. Stupski, of 25 Backus 
Court, Wallingford, and the motor pool non- 
com, Sgt. Andrew Criscuolo of 83 Baggett 
Street, New Haven. From them I learned for 
the first time that the phrase, two-and-a- 
half ton truck, designates not the weight of 
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the vehicle but the load it will carry—an 
admission I suppose I should not confess to. 

During dinner at the barracks tonight 
with Col. St. Martin and his staff I jokingly 
threatened to call Major Coyle’s wife upon 
my return to tell her he has signed up for 
two additional years—which of course, he 
has not. 

“Don't do that,” he begged. “You'll have 
Mrs. Coyle and the three little Coyles over 
Augsburg in 24 hours all dropping in by 
parachute.” 

A final word on the chow: It’s as good as 
any you can get in the Senate Restaurant. 


AvucssuRrG, GERMANY.—On the theory that 
all work and no play makes GI Joe a dull boy, 
the Army has placed unusual education and 
recreation opportunities at the disposal of 
New England's Forty-third Infantry Divi- 
sion. 

How much the training schedule will per- 
mit our Connecticut soldiers to avail them- 
selves of these advantages remains to be 
seem, however. On the educational side, at 
least, a good start has been made. 

One thing is sure: The Army has come a 
long way since I was a private in 1918, when 
virtually no thought was given by its leader- 
ship to practical opportunities for travel, 
recreation and schooling leading up even to 
college diplomas. 

One of the most impressive things I found 
here was the eagerness of the troops gen- 
erally to take advantage of the broad educa- 
tional program available to them—even 
though the classwork is on the soldiers’ own 
free time. Languages are particularly popu- 
lar, with German, naturally enough, far out 
in front. Until English displaced it, Ger- 
man was the great language of science— 
and the knowledge of it acquired here could 
be of lifelong value to many of these men. 

The record of New Haven County's One 
Hundred and Second Regiment, which I hope 
is typical, tells its own story: 

Out of a complement of 3,372 men, 75 per- 
cent are already enrolled in evening courses 
in German on their own time, according to 
Col. Wilfred St. Martin, their commanding 
officer. 

Within the same regiment—and in addi- 
tion to the language enrollment—1,676 men 
(nearly 50 percent) are enrolled under the 
Army's information and education program 
for other extension courses provided by the 
University of Maryland, some of which lead 
to college degrees. 

Even though there may be some over- 
lapping of these figures due to one man tak- 
ing both language and other courses, the 
totals are heartening evidence of the wide- 
spread thirst for more learning among our 
Officers and men. 

Opportunities for study are enhanced by 
the fact that German civilians do most of the 
routine work around here, including a fair 
share of the KP chores. 

The Germans also do most of the main- 
tenance work on the splended kasernes, which 
are long barracks, usually three stories high, 
with colorful slate roofs and stucco walls 
that stand in great quadrangles on the out- 
skirts of Augsburg. 

Geographically, the division could not be 
better located to see the great tourist at- 
tractions of Europe. 

Munich, once known as the Athens of 
Germany, is only 45 minutes from here on 
excellent trains. Despite the severe bomb 
damage, it still offers a wide variety of 
attractions: great museums, the opera, the 
university, etc. And in Augsburg we are 
only 2 hours by train from Garmisch, Ger- 
many, which is one of the most attractive 
year-around Alpine playgrounds on the Con- 
tinent. 

In that picturesque town, in the heart 
of the Bavarian Alps, the Army has taken 
over 11 resort hotels, offering rooms at 50 
cents a day to enlisted men and at a dollar 
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a@ day for officers. Untouched by war, Gar- 
misch abounds in scenery, shops, churches, 
and local color. As a ski resort it has few 

is. Since the end of World War II 
it has been one of the European Command’s 
most popular rest centers. 

Train fares anywhere in Europe are re- 
duced for American GI's, and special rates 
are available on brief all-expense tours. 
For example, one 3-day tour to Switzerland 
is offered our servicemen for $15. A similar 
all-expense trip to Paris can be had for 
$28 


Lt. Col. Ben Johnson, of Storrs, the divi- 
sional G-2, who in civilian life is the un- 
official dean of men at the University of 
Connecticut, told me of school teachers he 
has known who have scrimped for 5 and 
even 10 years to save enough money for the 
kind of European travel now available to 
soldiers of the Forty-third Division at bar- 
gain-basement costs. 

Theoretically, time out for such diver- 
sions are guaranteed to our troops by the 
existing vacation policy of the Army grant- 
ing them 30 days’ leave annually. Because 
of their combat-readiness status, however, 
the Army restricts this leave to 14 days at 
one time and tries to break it down further 
to a quarterly basis of about a week at a 
time. 

Again, theoretically, the men are entitled 
to one 72-hour pass a month over and above 
their leave time. 

There are indications, however, that these 
so-called 3-day passes will be extremely hard 
to get because of the nature of the divi- 
sion'’s mission here and tough regulations 
limiting the number of men who can be away 
on pass at any one time. 

Capt. John Joy, of New Haven, who used 
to head the Unemployment Compensation 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service there, believes that some men will 
try to accumulate their leave to save it all 
for the end of their tour of duty. He says, 
for example, that he'll need the 30 days to 
fix up the lawns of his home in Orange. 
However, the opportunities for travel are 
here—GI's who really want to see Europe 
can and will find a way to work out the 
necessary free time. 

Beyond these attractions, I have been im- 
pressed by the immediate recreation facili- 
ties—the movie theaters, the libraries, the 
fine PX’s such as the elaborate Bavarian 
Crossroads at Sheridan Kaserne, the rec 
halls, the day rooms and handsome clubs 
for enlisted men, noncoms and officers, some 
of which reminded me of my Own days as a 
college student at Yale. 

American influences have in fact per- 
meated life all through Germany. It is no 
longer a jarring note to hear a German say, 
“T’'ll meet you tonight at the Java Junction 
snack bar on the autobahn.” Some Ameri- 
canisms have crept even into the German 


subscribers that a call has been “ge-can- 
celled.” The Russians in the eastern zone of 
Germany have been publicly complaining 
about this in recent weeks. 

In order to take advantage of available 
well as to provide apn ef- 
orce, the men must guard 
health and the Army must see to it that 
do. How this is accomplished was ex- 
to me by Maj. Jcseph J. Bruno of 
Road, New Haven, who is the medic 
or the headquarters battalion at divisional 
arters and who has left a wife and 
children behind him. 
big emphasis at the moment, he says, 
diphtheria shots because of the danger 
disease during the winter in this part 

Germany. Every man from General 
Cramer to the lowiiest private gets the needle 
on this one along with the usual routine of 

booster shots against tetanus, ty- 
phoid, typhus, and smallpox. 
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I observed to him that United States Sen- 
ators aren’t as well-cared for as the GI's; 
for I was allowed to leave the States with no 
shots at all. 

I took this opportunity also to check the 
Headquarters Battalion sick book. Of the 
900 men on the battalion roster, only 14 were 
on the sick list and of these only two were 
actually confined to quarters. Colds and 
laryngitis were—and are—the two principal 
offenders in the damp winter climate here. 

As a whole, however, the division has an 
excellent health record, refiecting not only 
the tip-top physical condition of the men 
but also the medical care which they receive. 


AvuGsBURG, GFRMANY.—Colorful Augsburg, 
which will be home to most of the 4,500 
Connecticut men in the Forty-third Infantry 
Division for the next eight or nine months, 
has a recorded past dating back to 2,700 
years. It is rich with the stuff of history. 

In this final article of my series I shall 
sketch its background very briefly while try- 
ing also to picture the bustling scenes of 
today. 

Only 36 years after the founding of Rome, 
barbaric Celts first pitched camp on this 
site between the Lech and Wertach Rivers 
which flow through the city. Ultimately, the 
area became the Roman province of Rhaetia 
whose capital, Augusta Vindelicorum (from 
which the name Augsburg evolved), was 
built here. Later Augsburg became an im- 
perial free city among warring Teutonic 
princes and chieftains. Here, too, Martin 
Luther was brought before the German Diet 
to face charges of heresy. 

But no review of Augsburg’s past, however 
brief, can ignore the Fugger family whose 
great wealth helped make the city the com- 
mercial center of Europe during its golden 
age in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Today the Puggerstrasse, one of Augsburg’s 
main streets; the Fuggerkeller, its fanciest 
restaurant, the scores of statues and por- 
traits of assorted Puggers attest to the in- 
delible impression which this remarkable 
family left on Augsburg. At one time they 
owned 3,500 ships, 5,000 mines and 850 bank- 
ing houses, coining their own money for a 
vast personal financial empire that supported 
both emperors and Popes. 

In recent times the city has become noted 
for its ironworks and its ancient skills in 
textile manufacture which date from the 
days of the Fuggers. Here, also, Rudolf 
Diesel in 1897 invented his famous engine; 
and the huge MAN factory in Augsburg still 
claims to build the largest Diesel engines in 
the world. 

During World War II, a Messerschmitt 
plant in the city’s outskirts proved attractive 
to Allied bombers on several occasions with 
the result that Augsburg suffered severe but 
not extensive bombings, evidence of which 
can be seen in the shells of burned-out build- 
ings and grass-grown piles of rubble. Faded 
air raid shelter signs plastered to building 
walls are also grim reminders of World 
War II. 

Troops of the Forty-third Division have a 
standard gag for the benefit of local resi- 
dents. “We always tell ‘em this was done 
by the British,” they say, “Just like up in 
the British zone of Germany they always 
say the Americans did the bombing there.” 

Modern Augsburg is about the size of New 
Haven. It is a scheduled rail halt for all 
through trains from Paris to the west and 
from Vienna to the east. It has good local 
bus service and a complete network of 
Toonerville-type trolley cars on which allied 
personnel all ride free. Numerous little 
parks or platzs stud the downtown area, 
most famous of which is the Koenigsplatz 
where the one remaining allied hotel, the 
Kaiserhof, is located. 

Perhaps the most striking sights to the 
casual visitor, aside from the quaint archi- 
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tecture, are the modern-looking rebuilt 
facades of the downtown stores and the sur- 
prising variety of merchandise, food, and 
clothing displayed in the windows. In many 
departments the merchandise matches any- 
thing Malley’s in New Haven or Read's in 
Bridgeport have to offer. However, styles 
here are dowdy by American standards. 

Augsburg is predominantly a Catholic city 
with many impressive churches; but GI at- 
tendance is not large in town because the 
division itself meets the spiritual needs of 
the troops. For example, there are two chap- 
lains in the One Hundred and Second Regi- 
ment at Sheridan Kaserne, two more at di- 
vision headquarters at Flak Kaserne, and 
one each in the One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth AAA Battalion and the division ar- 
tillery. I am told that attendance at mass 
and at Protestant and Jewish services is 
consistently large. 

A black market exists but the medium of 
exchange is coffee and cigarettes rather than 
money, largely because the troops use not 
greenbacks, which are rarely in evidence, but 
American scrip which the Germans have 
trouble spending if they do get it. A recent 
crackdown by military authorities, who ar- 
rested several German black marketeers here, 
has had a discouraging effect on these ac- 
tivities. 

The narrow streets are thronged nightly 
with soldiers heading for a delightful vari- 
ety of restaurants, beer cellars, theaters, or 
just plain window-shopping. But once the 
division training program gets into full 
swing this traffic will be pared to a mini- 
mum for the Forty-third. 

Then the troops will begin to feel the 
contrast between the rigors involved in their 
own defensive mission, with all the tough 
dicipline, and the relatively soft life en- 
joyed here by the soldiers of the military post 
of Augsburg, a small Regular Army supply 
and constabulary force, which has been on 
the scene throughout the occupation. 

Some of the officers with whom I talked 
believe that one of the first real tests of 
the division’s mettle will be the manner in 
which it reacts to the sight, and perhaps 
even to the good-natured jibes, of so-called 
post troops who have been living “high off 
the hog” here for years on a 40-hour-week 
work detail. 

Quite aside from the difference in their 
missions and subsequent contrasts in their 
way of life, there is also a difference in the 
two groups of soldiers themselves. It is, of 
course, dangerous to generalize. But it is a 
fact that most of the old-timers here have, 
in their own vernacular, “found a home in 
the Army.” Their families are here, the 
living is easy and the little luxuries of occu- 
pation life plus the easy routine of the pro- 
fessional soldier offer advantages over the 
high cost of competitive life at home that 
give them a different perspective from that 
of most men in the Forty-third. 

Our Connecticut troops are civilians at 
heart, eager to finish their job and to get 
home to their wives and to civil life. Most 
are here under the duress of circumstances— 
circumstances often tronic and certainly 
disruptive to their personal lives—and are 
being called upon to do a job in which there 
is little room or tiime for easy living. 

Real friction between the Forty-third Di- 
vision and the American Regulars is unlikely 
in my opinion. For one thing, the Bonn 
Government has been complaining about tho 
high cost of reparations and ultimately such 
privileges as maids and cooks and mansion 
homes for the Regulars are bound to be cur- 
tailed. Also, our divisional officers, as well 
as the leaders of the post troops, are sea- 
soned soldiers wise in the recognition of 
danger signs, if they appear, and capable of 
handling any dissension. I mention this only 
in justice to the men of the Forty-third who 
have their work cut out for them. And, 
perhaps, I am trying to anticipate the gripes 
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that will be received by the folks at home 
which, in turn, seem to have a habit of 
finding their way to their Senators. 

Actually, morale here is surprisingly high 
considering the distaste the men feel at 
being taken from their jobs and homes. This 
recognition of our responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the world is cheering to any Ameri- 
can visitor—as cheering as the first sight one 
catches of the Stars and Stripes flying above 
the kasernes of Augsburg as the Orient Ex- 
press approaches the city from the west. 

I wish it were possible for everyone back 
home in Connecticut to see the kind of de- 
fensive machine we are building here, to 
see it and to share with the men, who are 
giving this contribution out of their lives, 
the pride we all should feel for the sac- 
rifices so many of our families are making 
toward our hopes for a more stable and 
lasting peace in the world. 


IUE-CIO Endorses Soldiers’ Voting and 
Information Act of 1952 (H. R. 6397) 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
1s a letter from the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, CIO, endorsing my bill for armed 
services voting and information—House 
Resolution 6397. Our service men and 
women should not only be given every 
opportunity to vote but to vote with 
full information. This information 
should be brought to them in view of 
the fact that their duties prevent them 
from otherwise obtaining it. Under my 
bill the Soldiers’ Voting and Information 
Act of 1952, an improved Federal ballot 
is provided for Federal offices, and State 
officials are required to furnish for the 
information of service men and women 
data on candidates and what they stand 
for according to information provided 
by the candidates themselves in accord- 
ance with the rules of a proposed United 
States Armed Service Ballot Commis- 
sion: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WorRKERS, CIO, 
Washington, D. C. February 6, 1952. 
Representative Jacosp K. Javits, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE JAviTs: I would like 
to commend and endorse your published 
proposal to permit political candidates to 
carry their campaign to members of the 
armed services. 

The simple fact that the American phil- 
osophy has traditionally sought to develop a 
fully informed citizenry is sufficient in itself 
to justify such campaigns. It is, perhaps, 
much too easy for us to overlook the fact 
that political campaigns are not merely pop- 
ularity contests between candidates but are, 
to a deeper and more significant degree, con- 
tests between ideas and programs. 

Moreover, to deny any group of citizens, 
whether in uniform or not, access to the 
maximum amount of information dealing 
with their national government and its 
policies is to commit them virtually to the 
status of second-class citizens. It can be 
argued, in addition, that there is a particular 


frony involved in restricting democratic 
processes among a large group of men and 
women who have been called to defend those 
same democratic processes—with their lives 
if need be. 

Needless to say, the same logic adheres to 
the question of absentee balloting for service 
men and women, and I am a little astonished 
that this issue has not been raised anew in 
Congress. It is unfortunate that there is 
even need to debate the right of those in the 
armed services to participate in the selection 
of their legislative representatives and shap- 
ing Federal, State, and municipal policies. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in 
advancing the cause of your proposal, please 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Au HaRtTNETT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Shouting Ourselves Into War? 


or 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN N 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith part ITI of an editorial by Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, editor of the Arizona 
Daily Star: 

SHOUTING OuRSELVEs INTO Wark? 
(By William R. Mathews) 
PART II 


After seeing the successful progress of our 
diplomatic policy in Europe, to come home 
and find so much war hysteria alarmed me. 
I saw in such hysteria the imminent danger 
of shouting ourselves into a war we do not 
want, and it confirmed some of the criti- 
cism I had heard in anti-American circles 
in Britain and France that America was out 
to provoke war. We were putting ourselves 
in the position of being blamed for war, if 
the Soviet Union attacked. 

The first thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was the bellicose role that public officials 
were playing in sounding direful alarms 
about the imminence of war, and the head- 
line hunting for a war lead by newspaper re- 
porters. The Detroit speech by President 
Truman in early August fitted perfectly into 
this picture. 

When I found my own newspaper and the 
Associated Press unwittingly adding their 
voices to the din, I spoke out on two differ- 
ent occasions in page 1 articles taking my 
Own paper to task and citing it as a bad ex- 
ample. For instance, when Secretary Mar- 
shall testified before a congressional com- 
mittee that, “From the viewpoint of the 
enemy's build-up, it is increasing,” this 
phrase was used to justify a head, “Danger of 
war mounts, United States Warned.” 

Within a few days another story came in 
reading, “A congressional military expert 
told the House today, “There is only a mini- 
mum of hope that the United States can 
avert an all-out war that might last 10 
years.” ” 

The story went on to quote Representative 
Manon, of Texas, “In my judgment there is 
only a minimum of hope that our difficul- 
ties with Russia can and will be resolved 
short of war. * * * One cannot but 
shudder in contemplation of the death and 
misery that would be incident to a global 
conflict involving the United States and Rus- 
sia as principal adversaries.” 
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Such was the lead of the story. Farther 
down in it the reporter quoted Manon’s 
qualifying remarks, “I agree with the mili- 
tary officials that war is not inevitable, and 
I think it would be a tragic mistake for us 
to discontinue our efforts for a peaceful set- 
tlement * * * what we want is peace.” 
The lead should have been better qualified. 

Senator Henry Casot Lopce, about the 
same time, published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post an article sounding the alarm 
about our deficiency in tactical airpower, in 
which he presented what appeared to me as 
a distorted picture of relative strength. He 
called for an immediate increase in our air 
groups from 95 to 150, and made impressive 
how we would be hopelessly outclassed, un- 
less we did. 

To me this instance presented a perfect 
picture of deliberately scaring the people in 
order to get larger and larger appropriations, 
and an unintended, historic mistake in de- 
manding, by inference, that we make our- 
selves invulnerable. Congress reacted, and 
voted the additional appropriation of $5,000,- 
000,000. If Congress had asked for estimates 
of what it would cost to maintain such an 
increased force, it would have presented a 
truer picture of how impossible it is going to 
be to “taper off” our defense expenditures 
in the future. 

Here again, on the subject of expenditures, 
a voice of moderation is scorned. I insist 
that unless the brakes are applied and a 
ceiling of $70,000,000,000 set, we will set off 
a spiral of inflation that will call for an ex- 
tensive system of controls, and the creation 
of a regimented, garrison, welfare state. 
Planned expenditures of the next fiscal 
year are officially estimated at $82,000,000,000 
to $85,000,000,000. The following year will 
almost certainly call for $100,000,000,000 un- 
less the people of the country awaken offi- 
cial Washington to what it is developing. 

Unless we head off such spending and 

realize that the situation we face is going to 
last many years, we will create in our coun- 
try a spirit of desperation. Hopeless, dis- 
couraged people will cry out, and I have 
heard some of them say it already, “We 
can’t stand this any longer, if it’s going to 
be war, let us have it now and get it over 
with.” That kind of sentiment can cause 
any administration in Washington to go too 
far, and unintentionally blunder us into a 
war. 
Right there is where the role of the 
articulate thinkers of the country will be 
decisive. The Collier’s “War of Liberation” 
issue written by some of the most noted 
historians, Senators, authors, commentators 
and publicists in our country, joining in the 
theme, adds a tremendous ‘ncentive to those 
persons who see another world war as a 
great opportunity to carry American “lib- 
eration” to the ends of the earth. 

This kind of thinking has been building 
up for some time. Barney Baruch was one 
of the first to call for total mobilization with 
all of its regimentation of life. Governor 
Dewey, in January of 1951, in a public ad- 
dress made a similar call when he demanded 
that we raise an army of 100 divisions, or 
more than we were able to maintain in the 
field during World War II. Life magazine 
published an editorial of January 15, 1951 
entitled, “This Way to Suicide,” which ridi- 
culed the idea of coexistence with the 
Soviet Union, and added force to the popular 
theme of “liberating” the people of Russia. 

Take the great magazines of the country. 
Few if any articles urging moderation or 
warning about the perilous road we are 
traveling can be found in print. They 
either sanction what is being done, or ad- 
vance some new legal scheme of world 
order or a new plan of social slumming for 
the world by which we should solve these 
deep-seated differences between the east and 
the west. 
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As one who has fer many years seen much 
of the world with its wars, revolutions and 
political struggles, I know that the greatest 
influence our country exercises is that of 
our sucessful free society. I also know, 
by seeing it proved numerous times, at home 
and abroad, that the articulate publicists of 
a country determine its destiny. They cre- 
ate the opinion and ideas that compel gov- 
ernments to do things they frequently do not 
want to do. 

I charge that the articulate } ublicists of 
our country, by their semi-hyse erial words 
in print and speech in which they cham- 
pion extremes of diplomatic and military 
policy, are driving us rapidly into a war of 
unlimited and unattainable objectives which 
will bring on a gigantic catastrophe of ruin 
and revolution at home and abroad. 

And this will come within 3 to 4 years, 
unless this policy is drastically modified. 

That is why, as a citizen and newspaper 
editor, I am raising my voice. There is 
such a thing as wisdom, and wisdom means 
moderation. With moderation, we can con- 
tinue to enjoy a free society and meet all 
legitimate obligations in a generous and 
honorable way. 

We can make possible an era of peace of 
10 years, and possibly more if we can con- 
tinue to organize and use our power wisely 
and courageously. 

But we must have faith that all free men 
must be willing to take risks, rather than 
strive for total security and invulnerability. 
The strength that freedom brings has in the 
past enabled us to meet every emergency. 
If we have that same faith in the future, 
we will be able to meet every danger that 
will confront us, and make the word 
America continue to be known as one of 
hope rather than one of ruin. 


Letter of Hon. Michael V. DiSalle 


a4 
HON. BRENT SPENCE | 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the Director of Price Stabilization, Hon. 
Michael V. DiSalle: 

Orrice or Price STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1952. 
The Honorable Brent SPENCE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JupcE: It was most kind of you to 

attend the farewell dinner the other evening. 
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I also want to thank you and the mem- 
bers of your committee and, through you, 
the Members of the House for their courteous 
treatment during my tenure of office. In a 
job where there is so much room for differ- 
ences of opinion, I appreciate more thar I 

tell you the manner in which the hear- 
ore the House Banking and Currency 
ttee were conducted and the many 


Interpretation of Scientific Facts About 
Underground Gasification of Coal at 
Gorgas, Ala., by Howard W. Blakeslee, 
Science Editor, Associated Press 
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HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
it was my privilege to attend the First 
International Conference on Coal Gasi- 
fication at Birmingham and Gorgas, Ala. 
A great experiment in underground coal 
gasification—the only one in the United 
States—is now being conducted at Gor- 
gas, Walker County, Ala., in the Seventh 
Congressional District by the United 
States Bureau of Mines on lands of the 
Alabama Power Co. 

I believe this experiment promises 
great sweeping changes in the coal in- 
dustry as it pertains to thin coal seams 
which comprise one-third of our known 
coal reserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include four articles by Howard W. 
Blakeslee, science editor, Associated 
Press, who visited the experiment at 
Gorgas last week. His translation of 
what he saw and heard there is of great 
interest, and in my judgment constitutes 
a milestone in interpretation of the 
scientific facts of underground coal gasi- 
fication and its future possibilities. 


(By Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press 
science editor) 

BmMINGHAM, ALA., February 12.—A great, 
new coal industry by cooking the coal where 
nature placed it underground was predicted 
today by the Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Jack J. Forbes. 

He spoke to the first international con- 
ference on the underground gasification of 
coal, numbering more than 100 American 
fuel scientists and 19 delegates from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy. 
All these countries are trying this .new 
scientific coal recovery. 

We are doing the same at Gorgas, Ala., 
near here, and the conference will go there 
tomorrow to see the American plant in oper- 
ation. The American experiment is spon- 
sored by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
the Alabama Power Co., University of Ala- 
bama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Southern Research Institute. 

“This Alabama plant is the forerunner of 
a great industry of the future,” said Direc- 
tor Forbes. “It will benefit both the coal 
industry and the Nation. It will make use 
of things which today are useless, the sub- 
marginal resources in our coal.” 

He did not set a date, but Dr. Ernest T. 
Wilkins, of the London, England, Fuel Re- 
search Station, said we shall be close to 
solution by the time another international 
congress meets probably in a year or two. 

This cooking coal is the seams about 2 
feet thick, and less. They are not mined. 
But this useless coal forms at least one- 
third of the United States total coal reserves. 
In Pennsylvania it is half the coal now ‘eft. 

For the entire world the cooking coal is 
one-half to one-third of all coal. The cook- 
ing applies to any kind of coal, including 
anthracite. 

We think we are out in front. But we 
don’t know what has happened in Russia 
since the war. Russia started the idea in 
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1933 and worked it in four mines that closed 
down when war started. 

Cooking is done by starting a fire in a 
seam. The coal products go up a chimney. 
Depending on how the fire is controlled, the 
products may be heat to run an engine or 
gases that will make anything from gasoline 
to clothing. 


a 


(By Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press 
science editor) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. February 13.—The 
smoke from hot, simmering and boiling coal 
will make good drinking (ethyl) alcohol. 

Also perfumes, gasoline, medicine, rubber, 
clothes, plastics, and scores of other syn- 
thetic chemicals. 

The smoke is the result in lighting a fire 
in a seam of underground coal, and then 
boiling, insteac of consuming most of the 
coal. The quality of this coal smoke is all 
important, and how to get it is the subject 
of a 2-day symposium here at the first in- 
ternational conference on the underground 
gasification of coal. 

Two of the fumes already produced by 
these underground fires—at Gorgas, Ala., in 
England, Germany, Belgium, France, and 
Italy—are carbon monoride and hydrogen. 
They are the basic materials for the per- 
fumes and all the rest of the miracles to 
come from smoke. 

Dr. Carl Bordenca, of the Southern Re- 
search Institute, at Birmingham, explained 
that the synthetic methods and catalysts 
already exist for making all these conver- 
sions. As soon as the engineers are able to 
produce these gases in useful quantities, Dr. 
Bordenca said new industries will become 
possible. He said the alcohol made from the 
coal fumes may compete in cost with fer- 
mentation and petroleum alcohols. 

The underground fire, at one end of a seam, 
melts the coal ahead of it. Fumes—all val- 
uable gases—rise and flow up a chimney. 
What is left forms a crude kind of coke 
which continues the fire, and this coke, too, 
because it is enclosed in the earthen tube, 
produces further valuable gases. 

All this is easy to do in laboratory-test 
tubes, as big as autos which were described 
today. Underground there are many difficul- 
ties to overcome because the earth tubes 
are not perfect. 


(By Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press 
science editor) 

Gorcas, AlLa., February 13.—A coal fire 
lighted under an oil well to produce more 
petroleum is the new step in conservation 
of gasoline. 

The discovery was described here today 
to enthusiastic mining scientists attending 
the first international conference on under- 
ground gasification of coal. 

These underground fires will aim at about 
half of our oi] in wells that have stopped 
flowing. The process was reported by Fred- 
erick Squires and Edmond S. Merriam, of 
Champaign, Il. 

They said there are seams of coal in many 
oil fields. A hole is drilled down to a seam, 
and the coal there is set on fire and sealed 
in such a way as to force the gases from the 
fire long distances out underground. 

No matter whether the oil sands are over 
or under the coal, the gas reaches the oil 
and forces it up the petroleum wells. The 
TIilinois scientists said a similar trick can 
be done where there is no coal, by burning 
some of the oil in the sands to produce gas 
to make the wells flow again. 

This oil recovery is an offshoot of the 
underground cooking of coal to substitute 
for mining here at Gorgas, the Nation’s first 
cooking experiments, conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the Ala- 
bama Power Co., of Birmingham. 

The newest trick was shown today. Elec- 
tricity is used to boil the coal underground. 
This saves digging shafts. Holes are drilled 
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down to a coal seam, about 60 feet apart. 
Electric cables are lowered down each hole, 
and current flows through the coal between 
the two cable ends. The electrical heat 
boils the coal. Rich gases boil off and rise 
through the holes to be trapped for indus- 
trial use. After the coal is boiled, the elec- 
tric current then sets its first fire, burning 
the coke and making still more gas. 

The electric method was described by Dr. 
Erich Sarapuu, of Kansas City, Mo., for the 
inventors, the Sinclair Coal Co. and the Mis- 
souri School of Mines. 


(By Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Press 
science editor) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALa., February 14.—Mine dis- 
asters are needless, and they can be ended. 

The Director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Dr. Jack J. Forbes, made this pre- 
diction today and said: 

“There is no need for widespread mine dis- 
asters. We have the know-how to stop them. 
By widespread I mean like the 119 killed in 
the Orient Mine in Iilinois, and the 38 lives 
lost in 3 other recent explosions in West 
Virginia. 

“There may be local explosions, but they 
will not sweep through a mine, and not even 
one section of a mine.” 

The new know-how for making mines 
safe was shown in the mines of the Alabama 
Power Co., visited yesterday by the 150 dele- 
gates to the first international conference 
on the underground gasification of coal. 
Gasification itself would stop disasters, but 
it applies to only about one-third of our coal. 

One new safety measure is roofs over the 
mined-out openings. The Alabama mines 
put 4-foot long bolts through the layers of 
rock forming these roofs, rocks that used to 
fall repeatedly. The bolts are split down 
their middles to spread them, making roofs 
so solid that the old-fashioned timbers for 
supports are abandoned. 

The Alabama company, until a couple of 
years ago, grew trees on 10,000 acres to make 
these timbers. Now they get more coal out 
with the new safety roof. Dr. Forbes said 
mines all over the country are enthusi- 
astically adopting this safety roof. 

Another new one is a machine invented by 
a Colorado s -beet man which cuts coal 
like butter. h machine costs $60,000 but 
it eliminates use of all explosives. It auto- 
matically loads the coal, and Milton H. Fies, 
one of the Nation’s famous safety-mining en- 
gineers, said these machines have increased 
the Alabama's coal production by about 
20 percent. 

Other know-how includes the direction of 
ventilating air, and rock dust mixed with 
mine dust so that it cannot explode. 


Unemployment Relief in New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS} 
or \ 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. \- 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include copies of the following 
correspondence between myseli, on be- 
half of my colleagues from New York 
City, and defense officials on the subject 
of providing relief for the extremely 
critical unemployment situation in the 
Nation's greatest city: 

First. My letter to Hon. Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Defense Production Administra- 


tor, dated January 23, 1952, requesting 
that the defense distressed areas task 
force visit New York. 

Second. A reply from Mr. Gillmor, 
the chairman of the defense distressed 
areas task force, dated February 5, 1952, 
informing me that as New York had not 
been designated a defense distressed area 
the task force could not visit it. 

Third. A joint letter from Senators 
LeumMan, Moopy, Ives, and myself to the 
Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, dated 
February 7, 1952, congratulating him on 
the issuance of defense manpower pol- 
icy directive No. 4. 

Fourth. My letter to the Honorable 
Charles E. Wilson, dated February 14, 
1952, criticizing the delay in designating 
New York City as a defense distressed 
area which prevented New York manu- 
facturers from receiving any benefit from 
the Comptroller General's decision of 
January 14, 1952, No. B-107236. 

Fifth. The Honorable Charles E. Wil- 
son’s letter to me, dated February 14, 
1952, in reply to my joint letter of Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Sixth. The Honorable Charles E. Wil- 
son’s letter to-me, dated February 15, 
Teg: in reply to my letter of February 

I am gratified to be able to point out 
that the first meeting of the Surplus 
Manpower Committee, created under 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, was 
held on Friday, February 15, 1952, and 
on the following day, February 16, the 
Labor Department issued a press re- 
lease announcing that New York City 
was one of the areas certified to the Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee as having a 
labor surplus. 

On behalf of my colleagues from New 
York City, I amt glad to see action being 
taken on this problem and confidently 
hope that, at the next meeting of the 
Surplus Manpower Committee on Feb- 
ruary 21, it will maxe the further neces- 
sary findings in order that New York 
City manufacturers shall receive prefer- 
ence in the placement of contracts in 
accordance with Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1952. 
Mr. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Defense Production Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLEISCHMANN: I have been in- 
formed that, at the direction of Mr. Wilson, 
you have recently created an interagency 
Defense Distressed Areas Task Force. 

I am sure you learned from your several 
New York visits in the last 2 months how 
serious the unemployment situation, caused 
by the material restrictions necessitated by 
the defense program, is there. As you prob- 
ably know, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Trigg, and mem- 
bers of their staffs, appeared before an in- 
formal hearing called by Senator Lenman and 
myself last Tuesday. At this meeting, Mr. 
Fowler made several proposals, which he has 
promised to submit in writing, which may 
somewhat alleviate the acute situation in the 
New York construction b 

I feel, however, that this is not the entire 
solution, not only because of the serious un- 
employment in the construction industry, 
but because so many of the manufacturers 
of civilian-type end-products have not been 
able to obtain sufficient defense contracts to 
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keep them in business after the recent dras- 
tic controlled materials cutbacks and pro- 
duction restrictions. 

Therefore, I request that this task force, 
which I understand is scheduled to visit 
Detroit rext week, make a study of the New 
York situation and take action there as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washintgon, February 5, 1952. 
The Honorable FranKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Fleischmann has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Janu- 
ary 23, 1952, requesting that the Defense Dis- 
tressed Areas Task Force be directed to in- 
vestigate the unemployment situation in 
New York City with a view toward its al- 
leviation. 

The task force at this time is limited by 
its instructions to an investigation of the 
unemployment problem in the Detroit area. 
However, I am advised that a sub-commit- 
tee, within the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, is being organized to establish a defi- 
nition of a defense distressed area and to 
certify such areas as requiring the atten- 
tion of the task force. Until such time as 
this subcommittee begins operating, the au- 
thority of the task force is limited to the 
work it now has under way. 

Nevertheless, against the possibility of the 
designation of New York City as a defense 
distressed area, I should be pleased to have 
any factual information you may have bear- 
ing on defense induced unemployment. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. Grimor, 
Chairman, Defense Distressed 
Areas Task Force. 


Fesruary 7, 1952. 
Hon. Cmarg.es E. WILson, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: We, the undersigned, 
wish to express our approval of the De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4 Directive issued 
by you on February 5, 1952. We consider 
that this directive is in accord with section 
2 of the- Defense Production Act of 1950, 
which states that the national economy 
may be maintained with the maximum effec- 
tiveness and the least hardship. 

The present unemployment crises in Mich- 
igan and New York call for immediate atten- 
tion under this new directive. 

We are confident that these dislocations 
caused by the defense effort will continue 
to receive your personal attention. 

Sincerely yours, 

IRVING M. IvEs, 

United States Senator. 
Biatr Moopy, 

United States Senator. 
Hersert H. LEHMAN, 

United States Senator. 
PrRaNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 

Member of Congress. 


Pesrvuary 14, 1952. 
Hon. Cartes E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: (1) On January 14, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
gave you his opinion which formed the basis 
for your issuing on February 5, 1952, De- 
fense Manpower Policy Directive No. 4, 
which in effect permits the channeling of 
defense contracts into distressed or econom- 
ically depressed areas when the Department 
of Labor certifies to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee, set up under your directive, that 
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such an area has surplus manpgwer, or in 
other words is a critical unemployment area. 

(2) On February 5, 1952, the Department 
of Labor confirmed to my office that New 
York City is in group 4 or an area in which 
unemployment is critical. In addition to 
the construction industry, the textile, cloth- 
ing, and other soft goods industries have 
been, for some months, in a most critical 
situation. I now understand that there is 
a total of more than 250,000 unemployed in 
New York City. This is one-eighth of the 
tctal unemployment figure for the entire 
Nation. 

(3) I heartily approve of your sending a 
task force to Detroit to examine the unem- 
ployment situation in that area. On Janu- 
ary 23, I wrote Mr. Manly Fleischmann, De- 
fense Production Administrator, requesting 
that this distressed defense area’s task force 
attack the New York City problem. On 
February 6, I received a letter from Mr. Gill- 
mor, chairman of this task force, informing 
me that the task force at thfs time is lim- 
ited by its instructions to an investigation 
of the unemployment problem in the Detroit 
area, but that a subcommittee is being 
organized within OIM under the direction 
of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming to establish a defi- 
nition of a defense distressed area and to 
certify such areas as requiring the atten- 
tion of the task force. And then Mr. Gill- 
mor adds the incredible statement, “I should 
be pleased to have any factual information 
that may have bearing on defense-induced 
unemployment.” 

In view of the fact that the full resources 
of the Department of Labor and its Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are available to you, and 
that only last month the NPA telegraphed 
11,000 manufacturers for unemployment in- 
formation, and further that the New York 
situation has been thoroughly known to the 
Department of Labor and the Defense Pro- 
duction officials for some months, I am 
amazed that I should be asked at this late 
date to supply your agency with this infor- 
mation. 

(4) I further learned today that you have 

requested the Department of Labor to post- 
pone certification to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee that New York City is and has 
been for too long a critical unemployment 
area. 
(5) On February 7, along with Senator 
Moopry, Senator LEHMAN, and Senator Ivzs, 
I congratulated you on issuing Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4. I would not have sent 
this letter if I had thought that, as far as 
New York City was concerned, this directive 
was window and was not going to 
be immediately implemented. 

I urgently request that you put a stop 
to the inefficient, buck passing, red tape 
which has victimized the unemployed people 
of New York City. One month has passed 
since the Comptroller General authorized 
you to proceed, but in that full month, our 
unemployment rolls in New York have stead- 
ily increased. 

I trust that this entire problem will re- 
ceive the benefit of your personal attention. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washingon, D. C., February 14, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: I do want you to 
know how much I appreciated receiving the 
letter of February 7 which you signed, along 
with Senator Ives, Senator Moopy, and Sena- 
tor LEHMAN. 

I am very grateful to you for your support 
in connection with this matter. 

We are going to do everything we can to 
expedite the procedures called for by the 
new policy. 
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I am sure that you appreciate the fact 
that a policy of this kind cannot result in 
the employment problem being solved in any 
of our labor surplus areas. I do feel, how- 
ever, that certainly in some areas it should 
make a real contribution to alleviating the 
present situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington 25, D.C., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RooseEveEttT: In reply to your letter 
of February 14, 1952, I want to assure you 
that New York City will be given the same 
consideration as any other area that may be 
certified to this Office by the Department of 
Labor under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 
Any assertion made to you that I requested 
the Department of Labor to postpone certi- 
fication of New York City to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee is incorrect. I have 
made no such request. 

From a reading of the enclosed copy of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, you will 
note that it establishes a procedure for de- 
termining whether the unemployed man- 
power is such as can be utilized for defense 
Purposes, and what action the public inter- 
est requires, after certification has been re- 
ceived from the Department of Labor. 

These and other procedural safeguards 
were inserted in the policy because I recog- 
nize that once I have certified an area to 
the Secretary of Defense or the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration, 
there will be departure from what are re- 
gaded as the normal procurement procedures 
for the Government. ; 

The law authorizes such departure only 
after a determination that it is in the public 
interest. I believe you will agree with me 
that such a determination should be made 
only after careful consideration of all the 
facts involved, including the relationship 
of the labor surplus to the needs of national 
defense and not solely the fact of the exist- 
ence of the surplus. 

This policy has been operative for a period 
of just 8 days. In this period of time we 
have been selecting the members of the 
Surplus Manpower Committee called for by 
the policy. The Committee holds its first 
meeting today. 

I assure you that the work will move for- 
ward expeditiously. At the same time, how- 
ever, we must take whatever time is required 
to make sure that this new program rests on 
a@ sound foundation. 

Concerning a determination of the facts 
regarding areas of surplus manpower, you 
may be sure we shall utilize all the existing 
sources of information and will bring to- 
gether the large amount of factual data 
which exists within the Government. We 
shall, of course,.be pleased to receive any 
additional facts you might desire to have us 
examine. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs E. WILSON. 


A Foreign Policy for the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 4 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS X 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I append 
an address delivered by me at a meeting 
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of the School of Politics of the Women’s 
National Republican Club, Inc., at 3 
West Fifty-first Street, New York, 
Thursday, February 14, 1952: 


Foreign policy will be the major fssue be- 
fore the American people in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1952. The magnitude of 
expenditures which our present foreign pol- 
icy requires, makes it the dominant factor 
in domestic policy. The primary responsi- 
bility of the Republican Party is to develop 
and propose to the American people a for- 
eign policy which is more convincing, more 
feasible, and more decisive than the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. Senator Tarr in 
his address to this club on January 26 said 
exactly that and the drive for the nomina- 
tion of General Eisenhower is based upon the 
same conviction. 

I do not believe that a Republican victory 
can be built alone upon the mistakes of or 
the denunciation of the administration’s 
foreign policy. Even if one granted the com- 
pleteness of the scathing indictment o: the 
administration's foreign policy particularly 
in the Far East made by Senator Tarr, Re- 
publicans are still faced with the fact that 
this is history and what the American people 
look to from us is a program and a platform 
to deal with what history has created. Sen- 
ator Tarr called the foreign policy “calami- 
tous.” Governor Dewey has spoken of the far 
eastern policy as a “catastrophe.” I have 
called it “bankrupt.” The American people 
are impressed with the failures but I do 
not believe that they are as yet persuaded as 
to the alternatives. South and Southeast 
Asia are at stake in the present Communist 
pressure on Indochina and Malaya while our 
own and the U. N. forces are engaged in 
Korea. Europe may be embroiled by the 
threatened Russian reaction to the partici- 
pation of West Germany in the integrated 
defense of Europe. The American people 
want to know what the Republican Party 
intends to do about these things even grant- 
ing the “calamity,” the “catastrophe,” or the 
“bankruptcy” of the past. 

The Republican Party has the opportunity 
for giving a fundaraental change of direction 
to American foreign policy. 

First, by inspired and decisive leadership. 

Second, by heavy reliance on the produc- 
tive resources of the American private econ- 
omy which have been little utilized in terms 
for the economic reconstruction of the free 
world. 

Third, by a bold and venturesome expan- 
sion of the present foreign assistance pro- 
gram of self-help and mutual cooperation to 
a new program of foreign assistance step by 
step with the achievement of objectives of 
regional integration. 

Inspired leadership is essential to obtain 
the united support of our own people for 
the bold and broad scale measures which 
need to be taken to meet the Communist 
drive and also to inspire that secure confi- 
dence in the other peoples in the free world 
so as to produce from them their full and 
best efforts toward the same end. Those of 
us who support General Eisenhower have 
done so because we believe tha’ in this field 
he is without an equal. Here he has proved 
that he is the symbol of leadership inspir- 
ing the whole free world to efforts in defense 
of its institutions which no one else can 
muster. The kind of foreign policy Repub- 
licans should present must be based on the 
assurance of that kind of leadersh‘p. It is 
exactly what is lacking in the administration 
today. 

The economic opportunity in a Republican 
foreign policy program is perhaps the great- 
est, for American business, the cooperation 
of which is urgently required, is likely to 
cooperate with no other administration. 
This is a fact not a theory. We base our 
major strength on industrial production and 
yet our industrial production machine in 
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terms of economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment for the sree werlé hes had to Be 
harnessed to a strictly Government 

ment basis. It is not without significance 
that the program to tie the private economy 
into overseas economic aid has been almost 
wholely unsuccessful—for example, the au- 
thority to guaranty $200,000,000 worth of 
foreign investments abroad contained in the 
Economic Cooperation Act has been used to 
the extent of less than 25 percent in the 
4 years that it has been available. Yet it 
is widely recognized that the element of eco- 
nomic reconstruction and development is 
the offensive weapon in the free world’s fight 
against communism while the military is 
the defensive weapon. 

An outstanding example among many of 
what the private economy can do in overseas 
economic development and reconstruction 
is furnished by Schenley Industries, Inc., a 
great American company headed by Lewis 8. 
Rosenstiel, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, with 15,350 stockholders and 11,800 em- 
ployees. According to its annual report for 
1951 Schenley Laboratories, Inc., its phar- 
maceutical subsidiary, has entered into five 
contract agreements in West Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Denmark, and France for the con- 
struction and operation of plants to produce 
antibiotics, particularly penicillin and strep- 
tomycin. The company sends its pharma- 
ceutical engineers, designers, and production 
men to these countries to aid in the actual 
construction of the plants. They carry with 
them the lessons which American manufac- 
turers learned the hard way during the 
World War II period when United States 
production of antibictics was just getting 
started. At the same time that this states- 
manlike foreign aid has been going on, the 
exports of American drug products have 
risen from approximately $115,000,000 in 
1945, which is four times the exports of 
1940, to an estimated $275,000,000 for the 
year 1951. American drug manufacturers 
have been allotting portions of their drug 
supplies for sale abroad frequently at the 
sacrifice of United States domestic needs 
while at the same time helping other coun- 
tries develop sources of supply for them- 
selves, loaning technical help and frequently 
funds for the purpose. This is certainly 
statesmanship of the private economy and 
shows how much it could contribute to our 
whole program for economic reconstruction 
and development in the free world. 

Standards of living are abysmally low in 
over two-thirds of the world’s area. This 
is the especial curse of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America. Yet right now, 
with the United States producing over one- 
half the world’s industrial output it is mining 
only one-third of the world’s mineral output 
and is much too rapidly exhausting these 
resources. For industrial expansion the 
United States is increasingly dependent on 
foreign resources of iron ore and petroleum. 
In strategic terms United States industry de- 
pends on imports for 100 percent of natural 
rubber, 100 percent of chomium, tin, nickel, 
and manganese, 70 percent of its bauxite (for 
aluminum) and 30 percent of its lead, copper, 
and zinc. Overseas economic development 
and reconstruction is lagging because Ameri- 
can business has not tied into it in a big 
way. Peoples of the most critical im- 
portance to the free world, like those in India 
and Indonesia having newly won their inde- 
pendence are left in need and in doubt. 
Colonial areas under the adrninistrative con- 
trol of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Portugal are in ferment because the efforts 
to bring about material improvements are 
far beyond the capabilities of the adminis- 
tering powers to improve the standards of 
food, clothing and shelter, health and educa- 
tion in these colonial or dependent areas. 

Our country does not have enough re- 
sources for arming itself and the whole free 
world to the teeth, but it does have enough 
resources for an investment program which 


can remake the free world and enable it to 
defend itself. In terms of money for example 
our national budget for arms this year is $52,- 
000,000,000. A committee of U. N. experts the 
other day calculated, as compared with this, 
that $10,000,000,000 annually of new invest- 
ment capital will permit a 2-percent annual 
rise in the per capita standard of living for 
the 1,075,000,000 people in Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, south and southeast 
Asia whose annual per capita income is on 
the starvation level of under $100 a year. In 
other words almost 20 percent of our na- 
tional income for military defense as com- 
pared with about 3 percent needed for eco- 
nomic offense. 

In addition the Republican Party needs to 
appeal to our country’s youth, a youth which 
is adventurous and which wants nothing 
better than an opportunity for great success. 
This opportunity is ready-made in terms of 
world economic reconstruction and devel- 
opment. There is room for a million young 
Americans, men and women alike, to go out 
into the world as technicians and teachers. 
We should establish training schools to train 
them for their jobs and amend the tax laws 
to give them opportunities for excellent 
earning capacity and for keeping the bene- 
fits of a good part of their earnings—the 
opportunity to build up a competence— 
after doing their jobs. There is room for 
expanding our enrollment of foreign stu- 
dents in American schools and colleges and 
in technical and industrial institutes, with 
Government aid where necessary, to in- 
crease the number from the present approxi- 
mate 50,000 to 250,000, 10 percent of our 
college population. 

Finally, the principle upon which United 
States foreign assistance is based needs to 
be devoted to permanent organizational 
changes in the free world which presage an 
end to unusual fo ents for our 
aid. Just as in the field of economic help 
the emphasis should be upon productive in- 
vestment, so in the field of foreign assistance 
the emphasis should be the same. Assistance 
to Europe should now be related directly to 
the steps in attaining European integra- 
tion—in short, a federation of Europe. As 
the Schuman plan the European army, the 
constitutional convention for federating Eu- 
rope called for by General Eisenhower and 
the integration of Great Britain with all 
these projects are implemented, United 
States assistance to make these devolp- 
ments practicable should come forward. 
Similarly in the Middle East assistance should 
be related to the implementation of the 
Middie East command and the inaugura- 
tion of a Middle East development program 
which can be started with the bold and 
broad scale resettlement of the 600,000 to 
800,000 Palestine Arab refugees. In South 
and Southeast Asia our assistance should be 
based on steps to attain a Pacific Pact for 
defense as called for by Governor Dewey and 
a Far East economic development 
established on an investment basis to help 
the efforts of countries like India to build 
up their industry and their agriculture so 
that they can stand on their own feet, rule 
out the threat of famine and contribute to 
the upbuilding of their neighbors. In Latin 
America it means implementing the Rio 
Pact with investment help to get the enor- 
mous wealth out of the ground for the bene- 
fit of the local peoples while at the same 
time resources available for the 
benefit of the whole free world’s production. 

Tying this whole foreign policy program 
together, the Republican Party should stand 
for @ new setup for information and educa- 
tion. Republicans have bitterly criticized 
the Voice of America and all its appendages 
but they have got to show that they can do 
better. We should stand for a separate 
agency of the government for overseas in- 
formation. This agency should be official 
and it should be the voice of official Amer- 
ican policy to the whole world—it should 
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not be engaged in disseminating propaganda, 
education or entertainment. But the great 
forces of the American private economy in 
radio, television, book, newspaper, and mag- 
azine publication, and in mass education 
should be assisted by this new agency so as 
to make possible a saturation job in their 
fields, by then acting in cooperation with 
similar overseas local agencies throughout 
the free world. 

The keynote of this whole effort shou'd be 
that we, not the Russians, are the modern 
revolution, while the Communist revolution 
is reactionary, old-fashioned beneficent dic- 
tatorship; that we ask the world to go for- 
ward to democratic freedom of choice which 
we have seasoned for 175 years while the 
Russian revolution has shown unrelieved 
suppression of the individual and the brutal! 
destruction of political, economic moral and 
spiritual freedom of choice for 34 years. It 
is we who should stand in the world for 
landholding which is free and individual, 
not collectivé as in the Russia model. It is 
we who should stand for self determination 
and independence in dependent areas, not 
colonialism rather than the Russian model 
of national puppetry. 

To put the Republican foreign policy pro- 
gram in a capsule, it should call for inspired 
leadership and a position in the world in 
which moral conviction, technical skill and 
organizing ability will mean as much as or 
more than dollars and materials to bring 
about a decisive reversal of the onward march 
of communism. 


Lithuania’s Plight 
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HON. IVOR | D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald of 
February 16, 1952, entitled “Lithuania's 
Plight”: 

LiTHUANIA’s PLIGHT 


Russia recognized the self-rule and inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania in the 
peace treaty of July 1920. She renounced 
for all times and with good will the sov- 
ereignty rights exercised over the Lithuanian 
people prior to their independence move- 
ment of 1918. 

How Russia mocked this solemn treaty and 
brutally absorbed the Republic of Lithuania 
into its Soviet Union some 20 years later is 
a shameful bit of history known the world 
over. The Communist rape of the Baltic 
States was an international crime. It was a 
typical example of Red double-dealing and 
terrorism. The tragedy of it all is that 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia remain un- 
der the heel of the Russ tyrant to this very 
day. 

These things come to mind because this 
is February 16, which marks Lithuania's in- 
dependence day. Surely it must be another 
sad occasion for all of those who remain in 
bondage. 

The fact is that conditions steadily worsen 
in Lithuania; the abominable crime of geno- 
cide persists as more than a million human 
beings are missing in the three Baltic States, 
Slave labor is the order of the day and thse 
campaign is deliberate to wipe out all ves- 
tiges of Lithuanian culture and traditions. 

Our own State Department has been pe- 
titioned many times to start a United Na- 
tions investigation of this atrocious genocide 
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on the part of the Communist arch fiends. 
Why, then, does not some action result? 
It is strange, this passive attitude; it is dis- 
heartening to American sympathizers and 
it is disillusioning to those who actually en- 
dure the terrors in Lithuania itself. 

The Kremlin's plan is quite simple and de- 
void of mystery for it calls for the total 
elimination of all things Lithuanian. It 
seeks to merge Lithuania into the Soviet 
economic system and make them a complete 
Soviet people. The hostile native element 
stands in the way of this dastardly long- 
range campaign and that is why the ruth- 
less policy of extermination goes on. The 
Reds are doing their best to batter Lithuania 
into a total subjection and total acceptance 
of Communist standards. 

Secret and silent are the deportations; 
some months it may be only a comparative 
handful, other months the number by soar- 
ing to 3,000 or more. The MVD (political 
police) surround the living place and the 
deportee is processed. He signs a statement 
he is going to Siberia, to work honestly for 
life. Other members of the family are also 
forced to sign and off they go, under heavy 
guard, to the land of no return. 

Old people do not figure in this inhuman 
scheme. They are simply turned out of their 
homes and forced to join the ranks of the 
beggars until physical miseries end their 
earthly sufferings. 

Thus, the stage is set for Russification. 
Reds are moved into the vacant homes; 
they take over. Two-thirds of Vilnius new 
is Russian. Reds get the best of every- 
thing. All of the resorts like Palanga, 
Birstonas, and Giruliai, are for the exclusive 
enjoyment of the Russ. It is not uncommon 
for these imported thugs to assume the 
names of the deported Lithuanians. 

As for resistance, this is now in its seventh 
year. The odds are tremendous and the 
handicaps, such as lack of arms and medical 
aid, are many, yet this resistance movement 
is important. The Lithuanian underground 
is a punishing force with which the traitor 
must reckon. To be caught by the Reds 
means the rope. But the patriot partisans 
are undaunted and strike back when they 
can. 

So Lithuania in this year of 1952 is still 
in slavery. Another bitter independence day 
but, perhaps, another year closer to salva- 
tion. To an early rebirth, then, of liberty 
in Lithuania and to the strong resurgence of 
its republic. 


Like Ole Man River, Advocates of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Keep Up the Constant 
Flow of Age-Old Arguments in an Ef- 
fort To Convince a Reluctant Congress 
That the Ageless Projezt Should Be 
Constructed 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRIESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing half a century, Congress has been 
bombarded with countless arguments in 
an effort to garner support for the pro- 
posal that the St. Lawrence seaway be 
constructed without delay. Each suc- 
ceeding Congress for the past 50 years 
has wasted time listening to the same 
old story being tuld with something new 


ao to bolster its lack of sound reason- 

This year, Congress was asked by Pres- 
ident Truman to take another look at 
this controversial project at a time when 
the proposed budget for the fiscal year 
1953 is swollen and bulging at the seams. 

The following editorial entitled “The 
Old Seaway Project” appeared in the 
January 23, 1952, issue of the Albany 
(Ga.) Herald and discusses, in a forth- 
right manner, some of the powerful rea- 
sons why the American taxpayer should 
not submit to being placed in a deep 
freeze by being called upon to witness 
his tax dollars used for construction of 
an international ditch that would be 
frozen over 5 months of each year and 
closed to navigation. 

The editorial follows: 


THE O_p SEAWAY PROJECT 


Among the many items which Mr. Truman 
displayed so temptingly in his budget mes- 
sage was that venerable and highly contro- 
versial project, the St. Lawrence seaway. 
This vision cf cheap power and a direct route 
for deep-water vessels from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean has haunted many 
Congresses and many political campaigns. 
It has aroused regional support and regional 
opposition, as well as much argument over 
the basic merits of the proposal. With a 
hotly contested national election in the 
offing, Congress again seems in a mood to 
give serious consideration to the seaway. 

Serious objections to the seaway have al- 
ready arisen in New York City. The Port of 
New York Authority has asserted that half 
of the traffic which the seaway would acquire 
would be at the expense of the port of New 
York and that this diversion of business 
would affect the livelihood of some 200,000 
persons in the port district, entailing a 
severe blow to the whole metropolitan area. 

These are important economic implica- 
tions, of course. Still the national interest 
is paramount; and if the gain to the coun- 
try as a whole will outweigh New York's loss, 
the former must prevail. No single com- 
munity, even one so large as that comprised 
in the New York Port District, can legiti- 
mately set its own well-being against a 
proved case for any proposal which would 
meet a national necessity. The case for the 
seaway, it must be admitted, however, has 
not been proved. It has been attacked, au- 
thoritatively, on a number of grounds—that 
it would not, on the scale now contemplated, 
provide the highway to the sea which its 
advocates foresee; that its locks would be 
vulnerable to air assault; that the potential 
traffic would not justify the investment, 
annual charges, and loss to established ports. 

These objections are weighty, indeed, but 
they pale before an even more urgent rea- 
son why, at this particular time, the seaway 
project should at least be held in abeyance. 
The costs of government, the mounting pres- 
sures of irflation, the unsettled international 
scene, all are powerful arguments against 
any major capital expenditure that can be 
avoided or averted. If an undertaking of 
the magnitude of the seaway were to enter 
the competition for scarce goods and labor, 
the cists of the project would certainly in- 
crease. The national budget, already swol- 
len out of reasonable proportions, would be 
burdened by a substantial additional sum, 
and the whole effect would be inflationary. 
Even if Congress were only to authorize the 
project without appropriating for it imme- 
diately, the effect upon other future com- 
mitments, such as the program of European 
aid, might well be unfortunate. There is, 
consequently, every reason why the seaway 
should be held in abeyance now, and no 
reason why it should occupy the time of a 
busy Congress. 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to insert an edi- 
torial on the St. Lawrence seaway pub- 
lished in the February 2, 1952, issue of the 
America magazine. 

I should also like to include an edi- 
torial from the February 9 issue of the 


same publication entitled “Importance 
of Point 4.” 


The editorials are as follows: 
[From America of February 2, 1952] 
VOTE ON THE SEAWAY 


The long controversy over the St. Lawrence 
seaway, as Senator AIKEN (Republican, Ver- 
mont) reminded his colleagues on January 
10, has taken a new turn which Congress 
cannot reasonably afford to ignore. No 
longer is there question of whether the sea- 
way ought to be built. That question was 
answered in the affirmative last December 
when the Canadian House of Commons 
unanimously approved the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority Act. Under this law is estab- 
lished a Crown company called the St. Law- 
rence Authority, with power to borrow $300,- 
000,000 to begin work on an all-Canadian 
seaway. The Canadian Government intends 
to start operations at once. The question, 
therefore, which concerns Congress now is 
whether or not the United States is to share 
in this great project and have a voice in the 
administration of the seaway. To quote 
Senator AIKEN: 

“The only question that faces Congress in 
this session is whether we will have the 
foresight to insist upon joint partnership 
and joint control of this vital artery of com- 
merce and military transport.” 

If the past attitude of the Eighty-second 
Congress toward the seaway offers any in- 
dication of its future course, it seems safe to 
say that the foresight of which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont speaks will be conspic- 
uously lacking. None of the bills introduced 
during the first session ever got out of com- 
mittee. They still languish in pigeonholes 
and, according to the powerful chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Tom CONNALLY (Democrat, Texas), 
that is where they will remain. “It’s a dead 
issue,” he pontificated to the press on Jan- 
uary 10. 

In the fact of what happened last fall dur- 
ing the debate on foreign aid, it is beyond all 
comprehension how the aged gentleman from 
Texas can decently persist in his obstruction- 
ist way. In the course of that debate friends 
of the seaway had readied an amendment to 
the foreign-aid bill that would have made 
the United States and Canada partners in 
the St. Lawrence project. They were dis- 
suaded from their course only when several 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
promised that, if the amendment were with- 
drawn, the Senate would be given a chance 
to vote on the seaway issue early in the sec- 
ond session. Has Senator CoNnNa.tty for- 
gotten those pledges? Or has he so little re- 
spect for the promises of fellow committee 
members that he feels no compunction in 
overriding them? 

Perhaps there are not enough votes in Con- 
gress to pass a seaway bill. Tabulating all 
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the sectional and economic interests opposed 
to it, we doubt whether there are. Never- 
theless, if the democratic process is to be 
respected, Congress ought at least to be 
given a chance to register its will on the 
issue even if in so doing it should reveal a 
serious want of foresight and a dismal lack 
of understanding of where the best interests 
of the country le. No individual, not even 
the high-handed head of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, should be allowed to 
block a fair vote. 

The bill passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment leaves the door ajar in case the United 
States should belatedly decide to come in on 
the deal. That door will not be open much 
longer. Once the Canadians have drawn up 
plans and specifications for the seaway and 
made all the other initial preparations, the 
time for decision will have passed. We have 
roughly the rest of this year to make up our 
minds. If we wish to let our good neighbor 
to the north control the seaway, fix the tolls, 
and collect the revenues, we should take that 
decision with our eyes wide open. It should 
not be made by default. 


[From America of February 9, 1952] 
IMPORTANCE OF POINT 4 


In heartening contrast to the neo-isola- 
tionism of Mr. Hoover was Governor Dewey’s 
strong speech on January 24 to the National 
Industrial Conference Board in New York 
City. To forestall further Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East, the titular head 
of the Republican Party called for a Pa- 
cific pact to parallel the Atlantic Pact, and 
called for it at once. 

While welcoming the Governor's sturdy 
and realistic stand, we feel obliged to point 
out that recent warnings to Russia and 
China by the United States, France, and 
Britain accomplish substantially what the 
Governor has in mind. Furthermore, as his 
friend Mr. Duiles could explain to him, the 
question of a Pacific pact is for the moment 
impractical. That avenue has already been 
explored with negative results. 

For the rest, we missed in Mr. Dewey's 
talk, which otherwise reflected the dangerous 
realities of our times and a full awareness 
of our international military obligations, an 
adequate understanding of the economic 
phase of the problem. The numberless mil- 
lions in Asia and Africa, now awakening 
from the long sleep of colonialism, are stirred 
not only by a nascent nationalism but also 
by hunger. The surprising gains made by 
the Communists in the recent elections in 
India are attributed by competent observers 
to the simple fact that the Nehru Govern- 
ment has been unable to keep rice stocks up 
to minimum food needs. When the Com- 
munists told the hungry voters of South 
India that the Congress Party had refused 
to accept large offers of rice from Russia, 
many of them promptly voted Red. In the 
long run, military power is not enough to 
meet the Communist challenge. Underfed 
and underprivileged peoples all over the old 
colonial world are demanding, with justice, 
food for their bellies and a more human 
way of life for their children. And they 
will take it where they can get it—or where 
they think they can get it. 

The point 4 program of assistance to under- 
developed countries, often the target of the 
selfish and the penny-wise among us, is a 
long-range plan to bring economic stability 
to the distressed areas of the wor'd. Mr. 
Acheson, speaking at the Roosevelt Day din- 
ner held in New York January 25, set point 
4 squarely at the center of our foreign policy, 
not as “a sentimental give-away notion,” 
but as a project in which the United States 
has a “hard-headed self-interest.” He 
pointed out that our own security and the 
continuance of peace for our people demand 
that the troubled areas of the world, many 


up. 

India offers an easy illustration. Mr. Ache- 
son declared that an enlarged program of 

could eliminate the threat of famine there 

5 years, and that India’s food production 
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idealist as well as the realist. The only 
ones who aren't pleased are those who want 
to erect a red, white, and blue curtain 
around our shores and let the rest of the 
worid shift for itself. That would be a cur- 
tain against humanity. 


Address of Hon. James T. Patterson, of 
Connecticut 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN vr 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 
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lowing ample distribution of radio time to 

of various candidates. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Truman adminis- 
tration in the publicity field—there are those 
who are being deluded into a position of 
fighting our opponents on their own ground 
and terms. If we, in the Republican Party, 
allow ourselves to be overwhelmed by these 
tactics—the fight will have been lost as it 
has in past Presidential campaigns. 

If we can remember that the basic, funda- 
mental desire of all Americans is for de- 
cent, honest, intelligent government we will 
be well on the road to victory at the polls. 
This desire overshadows all the auxiliary 
thunder and lightning which is prominent 
in political campaigns. 

Decent, honest, intelligent government is 
almost self-descriptive. It requires as Pres- 
ident a man who subscribes wholeheartedly 
to the theory of government. There can 
be no willingness on his part to subordinate 
honesty for so-called political loyalty. Never 
in Bos Tart’s public life has there been the 
remotest whisper of corruption or unsavory 
political connections. Decency is a relative 
attribute. Each person sets his own stand- 
ard. The people of this Nation have collec- 
tively—every 4 years—set a national stand- 
ard. The decline of common decency in 
recent years from the national standard is 
largely responsible for the growing desire to 
“throw the rascals out.” Common decency 
demands that the head of a great nation 
be responsible for the acts of his admin- 
istrative family. Common decency demands 
that the people of every section in our 
country be told the same story. Not promises 
of low food costs to city consumers, and 
promises of high payments to food pro- 
ducers, dependent upon which group is 
being addressed at the moment. Senator 
Bos Tarr has never resorted to this type of 
political trickery. Common decency de- 
mands that the people be given an honest 
accounting of their tax money. Not the 
present example of almost unlimited sub- 
servience to pressure groups for spending 
purposes, while asserting that the budget 
can’t be cut. Senator Bos Tarr has ex- 
pressed forcible views on inefficiency and 
waste in the Federal Government. His 
administration would assure reasonable tax- 
ation for essential government spending 
only. Intelligent government is as difficult 
to get from brilliant minds sometimes as 
it is from stupid persons. The “brain trusts” 
of past years did as much damage to our 
national structure as the acts of lesser men 
who knew no better. Intelligence depends 
upon intimate knowledge of government. 
Bos Tart has it. 

When we examine what has transpired in 
the past—and what the future holds for us 
as a nation—the people have reason to end 
Democratic misrule at their earliest oppor- 
tunity. We blundered into war in Korea— 
blundered because every act of this admin- 
istration led us closer and closer to that end. 
On June 25, 1950, there was left to us no al- 
ternative. The stupid and foolish actions 
of this administration before that date made 
war in Korea inevitable. The more than 
100,000 Korean casualties have very dearly 
bought the false prosperity the administra- 
tion now boasts about. If they are continued 
in office, the mistakes will be repeated—the 
same men will decide our future actions and 
there will be other Koreas. 

My sincerest wish is for a strong, free 
America. I trust that God will give us the 
wisdom to choose the right course. I share 
the heartfelt plea of every American for en- 
during peace in the world. Peace is often 
harder to win than war. Peace—true peace— 
means security in heart and mind. It means 
that families are together without fear of 
loved ones being sent abroad to die. Peace 
is a state of national mind. Above all else— 
it is the culmination of God's blessings. I 








don’t believe that this kind of peace can be 
had under our present leaders. I do believe 
that Bos Tarr can bring it about as Presi- 
dent. 

Mine is a personal knowledge of Bos Tarr. 
It is not an impression gained second-hand. 
For almost 6 years I have served in the Con- 

of the United States. During this time 
I have had the opportunity to observe the 
leadership of Bos Tarr in the Senate. He is, 
in reality, the leader of that body, though 
a member of the minority party. There is a 
reason for this situation. Bos Tart’s natural 
legislative ability—his legislative honesty— 
and his qualities of leadership make his 
position inevitable. Bos Tarr doesn’t say or 
do things for their political effect. He says 
and does what he honestly believes is right 
for America. As he pursues this objective 
in the United States Senate, those of like 
mind are attracted to him. Even those who 
disagree with his policies—view him with 
respect. There is no greater tribute to a 
man than the admiration and respect of 
those who know him best. This perspective 
on Bos Tarr is not confined to the Senate. 
A recent poll of House Republicans showed 
him to be their overwhelming choice as 
Presidential candidate for the Republican 
Party. 

Tarr's enemies have created the fantastic 
illusion that he can’t win. I have the great- 
est respect for the intelligence of the Repub- 
lican delegates who will assemble in Chicago 
during July to select a presidential candi- 
date. I have boundless admiration for the 
common sense of the American voter, what- 
ever his party affiliation. Both the delegate 
and the voter are demonstrating their in- 
creasing belief that this false illusion be re- 
jected. Bos Tarr will be nominated and will 
be elected. A very elementary belief con- 
vinces me of this. As Americans we want 
the best. And Bos Tarr is the best that 
either political party has to offer. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Labels have become too great a part of 
our political life. They are often used to 
distort and destroy. If Bos Tart is to be la- 
beled, it must be as a social progressive. 
More legislation of social progress has been 
enacted by the Congress under his sponsor- 
ship and support than that of any other 
Member presently serving. This is a fact of 
public record. All the name calling in the 
world can’t refute it. Tarr’s is a record of 
positive public service. As leader, without 
portfolio, of the Senate, congressional ac- 
complishments for the good of America are 
tribute to his ability. 

Much that has failed of enactment in 
Congress owes its present status to Bos Tarr. 
Without his dominant leadership we would 
be further down the road to socialism. La- 
bor owes its right to strike to Bos Tart. 
Congressional rubber stamps were willing to 
do the bidding of a rash and overwrought 
Executive in drafting strikers until Bos Tarr 
single-handedly stemmed the tide of reac- 
tion. Ever-increasing controls over the 
lives and livelihood of all our citizens would 
be a greater reality had not Bos Tarr the 
unfailing courage and honesty to oppose 
them. Your tax burden would be heavier if 
the citizens of Ohio had not the good sense 
to elect him to public office. 

In the final analysis, a Republican is to 
be elected President by the people in No- 
vember. The qualifications to this flat state- 
ment are easily stated. The Republican to 
be elected must be of stature within his own 

. He must want the highest office in 
the Nation sufficiently to work for it. His 
must be a public record of accomplishment 
in the field of civil government. Above and 
beyond other factors, he must merit and 
ee ae Me We me Ris orgs 

ity. 

Republicans will find the job of electing a 
President much more difficult if we lack fun- 
damental belief in our own candidate. Po- 
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litical campaigns are waged successfully by 
people who believe in an idea and a princi- 
ple. Some individual must personify the 
idea and the principle. Bos Tarr stands for 
a strong, free America, and has a record 
which proves it. No candidate offers a 
position of comparable leadership within 
the Republican Party. Bos Tarr has be- 
come “Mr. Republican” because of it. 

More elections have been lost by candi- 
dates unwilling or unable to properly place 
the issues before the voters than for any 
other reason. America is an enlightened 
Nation. We are a free people with a secret 
ballot. No item or individual can be sold 
to the American public unless there be full 
public disclosure. We are not a pig-in-the- 
poke Nation. Failure of millions of Amer- 
icans to vote in past elections sealed the 
doom of the Republican Party. From now to 
November the fight must be waged openly 
on the issues. Bos Tarr is speaking from 
one end of the country to the other. The 
issues are being drawn by him, and the voters 
who hear him are convinced. This can be 
no half-hearted effort. The stakes are too 
high. The future of America and its citi- 
zens hangs in the balance. If we expect vic- 
tory, we must deserve it through our own 
efforts. 

This Nation is the last great hope of the 
peoples of the world. Elsewhere, people have 
accepted weak government as a lesser evil— 
or have been subjected to tyrannous govern- 
ment because there was no choice. Thank 
God that the United States offers clear-cut 
choices. Aur military might in time of peril, 
derives from the otherwise peace-loving citi- 
zen. He desires peace enough to risk his 
life for it. The citizen-soldier has per- 
formed magnificently time and time again. 
After each such period of military service, 
he has reverted completely to the role of 
civilian citizen. America’s strength has been 
preserved because of this natural transition. 
In times of greatest peril, the people of this 
great Nation have unfailingly rejected mili- 
tary domination of government processes. 
If we are to maintain this basic premise of 
civil government—we must choose a Presi- 
dent dedicated to it. Bos Tarr is more 
familiar with the basic, American processes 
of government than any other candidate. 
His public life has been devoted to civil 
government and the material good which 
stems from it. 

If the candidate of our choosing possesses 
the qualities I have stressed—he will be 
elected President. The voters of America 
will express their confidence in him, and 
change the course of history. The qualifi- 
cations fit Bos Tarr like a glove. Under 
his leadership this nation would go forward 
to greater accomplishment. Bos Tarr prom- 
ises honesty, decency, and intelligence in 
the National Government. With these qual- 
ities go peace—just and enduring; prosper- 
ity—for the least among us as well as the 
greatest; security in mind and home; and 
general well-being in national affairs. Isn’t 
this worth fighting for? I believe so and 
that’s why I’m for Bos Tart for President. 


- 





Mobilization and the Free Market 
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HON. CARL T. DURHAM S 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 
Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress entitled “Mobilization and the 
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Free Market” delivered by David F. 
Austin, executive vice president, United 
States Steel Co., before the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, Greensboro, 
N. C., January 24, 1952: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Please permit me, at the outset of my re- 
marks, to express my grateful appreciation 
to Mr. Hayes, and to the other officers and 
members of the chamber of commerce for 
your thoughtful and gracious invitation to 
speak at this annual meeting dinner. 

I will confess at once that this is my 
first trip to Greensboro, although, now that 
I have seen what I have missed, I have a 
feeling it will not be my last. I will also 
confess frankly that before coming here I 
tried to learn all I could about your city, 
your interests, your qualities. I hope you 
will agree with me that this is the least an 
invited guest should do before eating a din- 
ner and spending an evening with a strange 
host. 

I learned that your city was named after 
Gen. Nathanael Greene; that Market and 
Elm are your main strects; that your popu- 
lation is 73,703, an increase of 20,000 in 20 
years; and that you are in the exact center 
of Guilford County in the Piedmont area, 
which, I was told, is known as the serious 
part of the State, because it was settled by 
God-fearing Quakers, Calvinists, and Mora- 
vians. I learned that among your main oc- 
cupations are insurance, textiles, and furni- 
ture; that you won national praise for the 
way you handled a serious epidemic in 1948; 
that you have just built a fine new hospital. 

I was much impressed by this sentence 
which I read in a guidebook on the Old 
North State. “The people of this State,” it 
said, “have a feeling of neighborliness, an 
almost pioneer closeness among people in 
all walks of life.” I must say that in the 
short time I have been in your city, you have 
made me feel that friendliness. 

Tonight, with your kind permission, I 
should like to forget the steel business for 
a little while and explore with you certain 
thoughts on a very large and very important 
subject—our free competitive enterprise 
economy. I promise that I will say more 
about free enterprise, than that it is won- 
derful, and that it is in deadly peril; and I 
will not once inflict upon you the phrase 
“the American way of life.” My general 
conclusions, I find after reviewing my notes, 
are on the whole, optimistic. 

Maybe it is unusual to find a corporation 
executive who is cheerful about the future, 
and even more unusual to hear a steel sales- 
man talk about anything but steel. To find 
both phenomena in the ‘same speaker must 
set some kind of record. 

What do we mean when we use the over- 
worked phrase “free enterprise”? Its op- 
posite, statism, or socialism, is far more 
easily defined. Webster's calls either statism 
or sociali-m “a system in which all economic 
controls and economic planning, the owner- 
ship of natural resources, and the produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange of goods are 
concentrated in the hands of a highly cen- 
tralized state.” I personally think the most 
vivid description of socialism was given by 
an Englishman who said: “Working under 
socialism is like making love to an elephant. 
It’s no fun; you're in danger of being crushed 
to death; and years pass before you see the 
results of your work.” 

Free enterprise is not easily described. 
Fortune magazine calls our democratic capi- 
talistic economy “a system of free prices and 
wages operating within an adequate legal 
and administrative framework.” Free en- 


terprise, it says, “has two deep basic pos- 
tulates: belief in a wide dispersion of prop- 
erty rights; and belief in the free market. 
By free market is meant,” Fortune continues, 
“the practical day-to-day processes by which 
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consumers are able to bid for the goods they 
want to buy, producers are allowed to move 
the goods they believe consumers want, and 
investors are allowed to risk their savings for 
profit, according to their lights.” 

And a Brookings report states: “The pri- 
mary commandment of capitalist dynamics 
(is to) constantly expand markets by an 
orderly, systematic, and slowly continuous 
passing on of technological improvements 
to the consumer in the form of low prices.” 

Whatever one calls it or however one 
attempts to define it, one dominant conclue 
sion concerning the competitive free market 
economy overrides all others. No system as 
good has yet been devised by man for creat- 
ing community wealth. The operations of 
our economy have doubled our production 
every 20 years. Thus since 1900 the amount 
of goods consumed per person, in this coun- 
try, has roughly doubled. The increase in 
per capita income in the South, as you know, 
has been particularly great. In fact, during 
the past 20 years the increase has been about 
50 percent greater than the average for all 
other sections of the country. 

There has been a rapid and continuing 
increase in the proportion of our people who 
live above the poverty line. The number 
of our college students has gone up four 
times faster than the Nation's population. 
Fifty years ago, one-third of our children 
14 and 15 years of age were working; to- 
day almost all of them are in school, where 
they belong. The average workweek then 
was 58 hours, 6 days a week; today the 5-day 
week and paid vacations are almost uni- 
versal, the workweek about 40 hours. In- 
dustrial accidents have been drastically re- 
duced. The machine has replaced much 
monotonous toil, most vividly perhaps, in 
the field of earth-moving equipment. 

All this is history. Most of us have heard 
the statistics of our progress so often that 
we agree they are good and take them for 
granted; yet if we call the record of Ameri- 
can free enterprise over the past 50 years 
good, what words will we then use to de- 
scribe the achievements of the past 10 years? 

Operating under fantastic handicaps and 
curbs, the American enterprise economy, in 
the past decade, has written a record, that 
for creativeness and productivity, has no 
paraliel. It may well be that we are too 
close to the event to realize how remarkable 
it has been. Economists of the future, how- 
ever, will record it as one of the golden 
decades of American capitalism. 

During the four war years we took our old 
economy, the creation of which had required 
some 80 years, and built on top of it a new 
economy of impressive dimensions. We 
made great scientific advances. We pro- 
duced nearly as much war material as the 
total of all our allies and our enemies com- 
bined. Ve devoted between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of our total national effort to war, and 
still improved the living of a large segment 
of our civilian population. Certainly this 
chapter of our economic history is no less 
remarkable simply because we soon forget 
it or because we take it for granted. 

You will recall that during the last war 
there was widespread fear that the American 
economy would collapse after hostilities 
ceased. Government planners, subscribing 
for the most part to the theory that our 
national economy had come to the end of 
the road, drew up plans to create public 
work for seven or eight million unemployed. 
Mr. Henry Wallace stated that steel would be 
forced to cut production and cause a de- 
pression costing easily $500,000,000,000. 

Many American businessmen probably 
shared, in part, that general pessimism; but 
in our system of widely dispersed economic 
decisions, this was relatively unimportant. 
Even the most acted in exactly 
the way that Adam Smith, 175 years ago, said 
that businessmen act in a free economy. 
They fought to keep up with competition, to 


improve their facilities, and to make a profit. 
As if guided by a single hidden hand, they 
produced the things the whole community 
wanted, produced them in about the right 
proportions, and produced them by the most 
economical methods. 

That is one of the glories of our system, 
and the Communist countries, with their 
production of shoes that don’t match, fix- 
tures that don't fit, and dolls that all look 
alike—the Communist countries recognize it, 
even if they can’t explain it and won't 
admit it. 

In 1946, our country cast off wartime con- 
trols and returned to a free market economy. 
Industry set out to catch up with a tre- 
mendous consumer demand and at the same 
time to replace or repair plants eroded from 
disuse during the depression or exhausted 
from the forced-draft operation during the 
war. 

In 1947, the year in which some still- 
pessimistic Government planners underesti- 
mated our national income by a little matter 
of 28 percent, our American economy em- 
ployed 58,000,000 workers and called for 
more. 

In 1948 the Government's inflationary pol- 
icies were overtaken and reversed, in large 
measure because of the sheer force of the 
increased flow of goods. 

In 1949, the year in which the Govern- 
ment started running a deficit again, busi- 
ness shook out its swollen warehouses in an 
inventory recession and again began to 
expand. 

We Americans, and particularly you Amer- 
icans in the South, have a right to be proud 
of the superb economic performance of those 
years between World War II and war in Ko- 
rea. We made them the most productive 
5 years in American history. In those years 
we built a new automobile and a new me- 
chanical refrigerator for every two families 
in the United States. We erected one new 
dwelling unit for every nine families. We 
made nine pairs of shoes for every man, 
woman, child, and infant. We raised annual 
steel capacity from 92,000,000 to 104,000,000 
ingot tons, added 40 percent to the generat- 
ing capacity of our light and power utilities. 
We graduated one and one-third million col- 
lege students. The South went through a 
postwar period of intensive industrializa- 
tion, mechanization, and diversification that 
really and finally changed it from the old 
South to the new South. 

Probably more important than any of this, 
we created the world’s only surplus during 
that period, and used many billions of it to 
feed, clothe, and rebuild the free world. 
That free world included Socialist govern- 
ments that scorned competition as wasteful 
and hated private profit like Satan himself. 
Is it not ironic that state socialism has sold 
itself to millions of people by promising to 
Be 2A She Sees eee see ones fare 
supremely well in the present 

It is my belief that there is a significant 
byproduct of this 5-year record of achieve- 
ment. It is a renewed faith in the principles 
of a free-enterprise economy. Our people 
have at best but an imperfect appreciation, 
a more intelligent understanding of its op- 
eration, than they have ever had before. 
They have rejected a large part of the eco- 
nomic error that plagued us in the 1930's. 
They have discarded a great many of the evil 
and dangerous myths that once held sway 
over a large segment of the public mind— 
the myth, for instance, of the creat and sinis- 
ter power of the so-called international mu- 
nitions makers; the fallacy that wars are the 
result of foreign trade; the belief that busi- 
nessmen want war in order to make a profit 
from it; the idea that taxing the rich will 
lift the tax burden from the masses; the 
myth that the middleman can and should 
be eliminated from the economy. 

Even our college students are iia that 
profits actually perform a necessary func- 
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tion in our society. Even our liberal intel- 
lectuals have been saying a few words of 
praise for free enterprise and for that whip- 
ping boy of American literature, the Ameri- 
can businessman. One of them, an eminent 
Harvard historian, a spokesman for some- 
thing called “the new radicalism,”’ whatever 
that is, astonished me not long ago by writ- 
ing this: “Large-scale business enterprise,” 
he said, “for all its defects, has played an 
indispensable part in enabling capitalism to 
achieve its productive miracle. The com- 
mercial and managerial skill [of the Ameri- 
can businessman] have transformed the 
world. The modern capitalist has come to 
share many values with the American lib- 
eral—beliefs in personal integrity, political 
freedom, and equality of opportunity.” I 
know you will join me in expressing grati- 
tude for those kind words. 

I do not believe that this change which 
we have seen is so much a return to funda- 
mental American principles, as it is a new 
level of economic understanding which we 
have achieved only after two decades of 
painful and sometimes costly trial and error. 
I say it is new, because I believe we are mis- 
taken when we overestimate the political 
and economic knowledge of our fathers or 
when we assume that stubborn error and 
radical economics had its beginning during 
our generation. The class violence that 
flared in this country in the 1880's and 1890's 
was worse than anything we have seen in our 
time. Certainly we cannot ignore the fact 
that our radicals polled their largest Presi- 
dential vote—almost a million ballots, near- 
ly 7 percent of the 15,000,000 cast—in 1912. 

It is my contention and conviction that 
the trend to central planning that began 
more than half a century ago has now been 
decisively reversed. I believe that the events 
of the past 6 or 7 years have produced a 
counter-revolution in popular economic 
thought in our half of the world, and have 
produced it so rapidly that we are not wholly 
aware of its occurrence or of its significance. 
I believe that faith in the system of cen- 
tralized State planning has been weakened 
to the point where it can never recover. 
And I contend that all forms of totalitarian- 
ism—including communism, socialism and 
other varieties of wholly planned econo- 
mries—are dying both as salable economic 
ideas and as workable political concepts. 
The death may be delayed; it may be bloody; 
but I am wholly convinced it will come, 

In its place men of good will and good 
sense have rediscovered that the economy of 
free enterprise is one of the greatest forces 
for good and for progress in our civilization. 
This renewed faith has come about primarily 
because of the phenomenal record free enter- 
prise has made over the past decade. It 
has been helped by the exposures of the 
inhumanities and stupidities of Russian- 
style communism. And it has been clinched 
by the breakdown of Socialist planning in 
Britain. 

Britain was the first major democratic 
state in history which made the experiment 
of imposing Socialist planning without the 
use of force. The experiment failed, and it 
is now apparent that Britain—and with her, 
all of Europe—would be infinitely better off 
today if she had turned to traditional liberal 
economic doctrines instead of to socialism in 
1945. One of the most patheti. sights of our 
time has been the attempt of British Social- 
ists—high-minded men, many of them—to 
make workabie economic computations. In- 
heritors or creators of a half-century of eco- 
nomic error, they have been baffled by infi- 
nitely intricate forces which they have never 
really understood and which, even if they 
did, they could not possibly control. 

To Mother England we owe a number of 
recent debts, including the early develop- 
ment of radar, penicillin, and the jet engine, 
but none is so great as the service she has 
rendered us in demonstrating, with our 
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financial aid, that centralized economic 
planning is an unworkable system. 

Now our economy is in the midst of an- 
other industrial expansion program that 
parallels and in some ways surpasses all that 
I have described, all that has gone before. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
are running at an all-time record high. A 
greater percentage of our gross national 
product probably is going into capital expan- 
sion than ever before in our history. 

The steel industry alone already has spent 
nearly ¢5,000,000,000 on plant and equipment 
since World War II, and its capacity is sched- 
uled to reach about 120,000,000 tons in 1953, 
an increase of 50 percent since 1938. Nearly 
4,000,000 tons of that increase will have 
taken place in the South, with the announced 
erection or expansion of nine steel plants 
here. The petroleum industry has begun a 
program to increase its output by another 
million barrels a day, a 15 percent increase. 
Aluminum capacity is being doubled. Elec- 
tric-power compan.es in the Nation will in- 
crease their generating capacity by 40 per- 
cent in the eight States of the South. Tex- 
tiles, rails, communications, and most of 
the other major components of our indus- 
trial machine are working on comparable 

ams. Expansion in the chemical indus- 
try—where three out of four expansion dol- 
lars are being spent in the South—is typi- 
fied by the $24,000,000 plant DuPont is build- 
ing at Kinston, N. C., for the production of 
dacron. 

Figures like these, an expansion program 
of such astonishing magnitude laid on top 
of the world’s most powerful economy, 
should scare the daylights out of any Rus- 
sian Commissar who reads them. Perhaps 
they do; I am sorry I cannot know. I do 


know that they seem to frighten more than 
a few good Americans. The question fre- 
quently asked these days is, “What are we 
going to do with all this capacity after the 
emergency?”—or, as I recently heard a young 


lady express it—‘“when the duration is 
over?”” Will we then have steel and coke and 
chemicals and automotives running out of 
our ears? Thus, you see, the cycle is com- 
pleted, and we face the same worry and ask 
ourselves the same questions we asked in 
1943 and 1944. 

The apprehension and the questions are 
the same, but the situation is, in many ways, 
quite different. In 1942 our problem was 
simply the quickest way to build the biggest 
possible muscle. Today we are engaged in 
&@ program that calls for a higher proportion 
brain to muscle, and requires us to build up 
of our biceps at the same time that we are 
conserving our strength. 

In the past, extensive military mobiliza- 
tion meant that there must inevitably be a 
proportionate cut in the production of goods 
and services available for use by civilians. 
But in this so-called limited emergency of 
unlimited duration, we have set out on a 
mobilization program that is unique in the 
history of nations. Under the Wilson plan, 
which was announced 1 year ago this month, 
We are really doing three Jobs. We are us- 
ing 15 to 20 percent of our national income 
to rearm ourselves and our allies, in an ex- 
tremely difficult and tricky half-speed mo- 
bilization. We are building new plants to 
make possible, if needed, an even higher pro- 
duction of war material tomorrow. And, on 
top of this burden, we are trying to maintain 
our civilian standard of living close to the 
1950 record-breaking level and eventually to 
improve it, in order that normal production 
may continue to supply the revenues with 
Which to pay for rearmament. 

It is under this bold and ambitious three- 
phase that all industry is now ex- 
panding at a record pace. I think you will 
agree that we have no other choice if we are 
to preserve our liberties—our national in- 
dependence, our personal freedom, our exer- 
Cise of reason, our rights of political opposi- 


tion, our system of objective justice—against 
aggression by the enemies of mankind. More 
than ever before, the American economy has 
been made an instrument of our national 
policy, and tied directly to long-range strat- 
egy. It is a basic tenet of that economy 
that we cannot pause, rest, and wait for 
events to catch up to us and furnish us 
with answers, for the moment we stand still 
we begin to retrogress. To stand still now 
is to lose by default, to scuttle the free-enter- 
prise system. 

I am extremely conscious of the long-range 
internal dangers to our economy in this pro- 
gram. One of the most profound issues of 
our time is the degree and extent to which 
we can expand our economy before it cracks 
under the strain. Our economy will obvi- 
ously be endangered if business is caught 
overextended in a slackening-off period, with 
a huge productive capacity, a high break- 
even point, large fixed expenses, and a short- 
age of working capital as a result of high 
taxes; and our defenses and hope for worid 
stability will be endangered right along with 
it. 

I am also conscious, however, of the inter- 
mal danger that American business runs if 
it does not meet the requirements of the 
given situation. The American people are 
making extraordinary and unprecedented de- 
mands on their cconomy—for higher wages 
and shorter hours, for point 4 expenditures, 
for national defense, arms for our allies, 
social-service programs, large public works. 
In the main, they expect these demands to 
be met, and it is up to business to do all 
it can to meet them. 

There is probably no better way to invite 
direct Government intervention into private 
business, up to and including Government 
corporations engaged in outright production 
and distribution, than to underestimate, 
hence fail to meet the demands of the con- 
suming public. There is no better way to 
encourage the advocates of public spending 
than to give them an apparently valid ex- 
cuse to demand the expenditure of tax funds 
in order to supplement insufficient private 
production. 

We have always had competition between 
companies and between industries in our 
society—it is one of the secrets of our crea- 
tiveness. Now we envisage a world civil war 
in which there is fierce competition between 
economic systems. The only economic sys- 
tem that will survive in this climate is the 
system which serves. 

These, then, are two main reasons why I 
believe we must expand our capacity to pro- 
duce: In order to defend ourselves, and in 
order to preserve our free-enterprise system. 
To these I would add a third. I am con- 
vinced that continuing expansion is essential 
for the long-range prosperity of our country. 
We will need and will ultimately be able to 
use the civilian product of the tremendous 
plant we are now building. 

Certainly I do not dispute the concept that 
we will have conversion troubles when and 
if a settlement is reached in this world crisis. 
There can be no doubt that we are now over- 
running the market in terms of civilian con- 
sumption at some given future date. The 
steel industry, for one, has planned an ex- 
pansion program that will certainly result 
in a serious surplus of steel capacity when 
our three-phase mobiliza;ion program has 
leveled off as scheduled. That does not mean 
that the market will not ultimately catch 
up to this new capacity. Steel demand will 
inevitably overtake steel supply through the 
natural processes of our expanding economy. 
But the time lag during which capacity will 
exceed consumption will be dangerous to our 
industry and to the economy. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that supply 
and demand for each product does not move 
forward hand in hand, evenly and conven- 
fently. The one is always outrunning the 
other; the relative positions are constantly 
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changing. The market is never static, nor 
will it ever be static as long as our economy 
is a free economy. Surplus or shortage is 
always with us. But it is the short-range 
trend that spells surplus and glutted mar- 
kets; the larger, longer trend of our economy 
spells ever-widening horizons, ever-increas- 
ing demand. It is an axiom of history, I 
believe, that a larger trend ever swallows a 
smaller trend. 

Look ahead for a moment at America in 
the 1960’s. We shall have almost 50,000,000 
families and 70,000,000 workers. The young- 
sters of the war years will be coming of age 
at the rate of almost 3,000,000 a year. They 
will need houses, furniture, appliances, cars, 
and the public facilities that go with new or 
expanded communities—new roads, bridges, 
schools, hospitals, and all the rest. 

Examine our industries in the year that 
expansion is completed and the present 
emergency is ended. Time and new tech- 
niques will have made much of our present 
plant obsolescent. There will be unlimited 
rocm for more efficient machinery and meth- 
ods, up to that point where capital cost of 
increased production is not greater than can 
be justified by the return from the invest- 
ment. 

About half our industrial production today 
comes from plants which were obsolescent 
even before World War II. Many modern 
machine tools are considerably more effi- 
cient than those made only 10 years ago, yet 
90 percent of the machine tools we now use 
are 10 years old or even older. Factory mag- 
azine estimates that $2,000,000,000, or 650,000 
man-years of work, could be saved annually 
in American industry if industry were using 
really modern matertal-handling methods— 
full use of pallet-loading, fork-lift trucks, 
overhead cranes and conveyor belts. It esti- 
mates that the textile industry could increase 
production 20 percent with modern manu- 
facturing methods. The Magazine of Build- 
ing estimates that the building industry 
cold effect a 20- to 40-percent saving by 
remedying obsolete building methods, varia- 
tions in building codes, lack of standardiza- 
tion of housing parts, and underuse of pre- 
fabricated sections. 

Look for a moment at our cities. We have 
232 of them with more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. All of them need better highway ap- 
proaches and downtown parking facilities. 
Most of them have wretched residential, 
commercial, and industrial slums. They all 
need better lighting, cleane- air, cleaner 
streets, and (in the North) snow-melting 
sidewalks. They need more and better 
schools, hospitals, and mental institutions. 
I know that you in North Carolina under- 
stand this viewpoint and sympathize with it, 
for my guidebook to your State tells me so. 
“The citizen of North Carolina,” it reads, 
“is less proud of the distance he has gone 
than aware of the distance he must go. He 
knows that he has ‘the greatest State on 
earth’ and that he is as good as anybody. But 
he is by no means sure that this is good 
enough.” 

The rebuilding of our cities is not the 
task of the Federal Government—it is work 
that only free enterprise and private capital 
should carry out. It is work that must be 
done at the local level, much of it inspired by 
civic organizations such as yours. Let me 
cite one specific example. Since 1945, our 
cities have had the right, now court-tested, 
to set up public authorities which can, under 
proper legal safeguards, condemn blighted 
areas and turn them over for private, not 
public, development. This is a new and 
revolutionary concept which can and will 
change the face of our cities, and in certain 
places is already doing just that. It reduces 
the need for federally financed slum clear- 
ance programs and opens the way to vast re- 
building programs by private capital. 

What are we afraid of when we look at the 
future? Why are we afraid? 
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It is true that we have had only a brief 
respite from war, and that we face another 
long, hard pull; another onslaught, another 
span of hard and uncertain years. But when 
has any nation in any period of history had 
such a preponderance of economic strength 
as ours? What nation, facing danger, has 
been so sure of its ability to protect itself, 
and to offer the world a share of that pro- 
tection, in common humanity? 

On its record, on its potential, American 
democratic capitalism can meet and over- 
come the threats and tests of strength likely 
to emanate from any backward, imitative 
slave state. Let us stop being fearful about 
our chances of survival. Let us continue to 
plan a course of action for use when the ideas 
and forces of democratic capitalism have 
prevailed. 

In the same spirit, let us stop groaning 
when we picture our economy in some post- 
emergency period. It is my belief that we 
can meet and overcome the internal forces 
that threaten to corrode and ruin our eco- 
nomic and social system, It is my belief 
that the possible good we can wrest from the 
second half of this, our century, will far out- 
weigh the certain dangers. 

In the coming decades—probably the most 
critical years of our century, perhaps the 
most crucial of our civilization—we will carry 
on man’s unceasing search for substitutes 
for violence. God willing, we will be privi- 
leged to turn our wealth, our expanded capa- 
city to produce, and our creative genius, to 
productive, peaceful uses. Let us meet the 
needs and desires of our people, search for 
ways of better living, continue our advances 
in the arts, in commerce, and in science. 
Let us attack these problems. Let us attack 
the diseases that have kept their persistent, 
unhealthy hold on mankind throughout its 
existence. We can, in short, seek to fulfill 
and realize the infinite promise our indus- 
trial technology holds for the years ahead. 

These, gentlemen, are challenges worthy of 
free men. These are tasks worth fighting 
for, worth dying for, worth living for. 


Hauling Dangerous Explosives on Public 
Highways and City Streets Constitutes 
Serious Hazard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 4} 


OF ILLINOIS N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
from the Belleville (Tll.) News-Democrat 
entitled “At Your Own Front Door”: 

Ar Your Own Front Door 

There was a hot time in the old town of 
Hilliards, Ohio, the other night when two 
freight trains collided and burned fiercely 
for several hours. Doubtless firemen would 
have been better able to cope with the emer- 
gency had they not been hampered by an 
exploding carload of ammunition consigned 
to the United States Army. 

The smoke-eaters simply couldn't keep 
their minds on the task for fear of being hit 
by the 20-millimeter cannon shells bursting 
all around them. As it was four were hit. 
By God's grace alone there were no fatalities. 

Complicated by the exploding ammunition 
this turned out to be a very costly accident, 
if indeed it was an accident. But the dam- 
age was confined to the railroad line and 
abutting property. 


Contemplate, if you will, the catastrophe if 
the detonation had occurred in the business 
district of your own community, or in a con- 
gested residential area, or near a school, a 
church or a hospital. The possibility is not 
as remote as it might seem. 

If some of the Nation’s big freight truck 
operators get their way that is a danger 
‘we'll all be exposed to, constantly. Present- 
ly about 50 motor carriers have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
what amounts to unlimited authorization to 
haul dangerous explosives on public high- 
Ways and through towns. 

Mostly, of course, they are interested in 
obtaining military munitions traffic, which 
is considerable. An idea as to how much 
of this business there is: In 1950 class I rail- 
roads hauled 1,462,046 tons of ammunition 
and explosives—the approximate equivalent 
of 100,000 truckloads. 

The truckers who are making a bid for 
this dangerous tonnage claim that there is 
great. need for their service. This is a spe- 
cious argument which is not borne out by 
the evidence. 

What happens when a truckload of high 
explosives goes off? Quoting directly from 
the records of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relative to such a blast near Smith- 
field, N. C., on March 7, 1942: 

“In that accident, one of the applicant’s 
vehicles loaded with high explosives was 
ctpastz ty ain Gulenietite Wai: Sumen 40 etsy 
eer cane aay ae ot oe 
sign 


tinguish, and approximately 2 hours later the 
vehicle’s contents exploded killing six per- 


damage in the amount of $525,274 resulted.” 
Every trucking company is subjected to 
having the same kind of accident 


tonated, nor can it justify the mayhem 


ae en : 
The consequences of unlimited hauling 
high explosives on public highways 
past your own front door are too 
to risk. 
In this matter the city of Belleville has 
taken a 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


not known now in Lithuania, the com- 
memoration of that event by the demo- 
cratic nations presents an opportunity 
to reassure the captive people of Lith- 
uania that we are very much concerned 
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about their plight and with them, look 
forward to the day when they will regain 
their freedom and take their place with 
us in the council of free nations. 

On the second day of the observance, 
the group was privileged to have among 
its guests, the Honorable J. Kajeckas, 
counselor of the Lithuanian Legation, 
who delivered the principal address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert Mr. Kajeckas’ speech in 
the Recorp at this time: 


The anniversary of the proclamation of a 
nation’s independence is usually a day of 
triumph and rejoicing. Alas, it is not always 
so. As a result of the great misfortunes 
that have befallen Lithuania our joy today 
is deeply disturbed. The tears, the suffer- 
ings of numerous innocent victims, the de- 
portees in Siberia, imprisoned orphans, the 
nation’s deep, unhealing, and ever-increasing 
wounds, the numerous witnesses of the Lith- 
uanian tragedy in our midst, all prevent us 
from rejoicing today, for especially today the 
eyes and the hopes of these innocent victims 
are directed toward us. Though our rejoic- 
ing is bathed in tears, our attention is 
focused on the prospects for the future, on 
the determination to restore Lithuania’s 
freedom and independence. 

If, in the present-day world, treaties were 
the guaranty of peace and security, Lithu- 
ania would be the most secure nation on 
earth. As though by a range of fortresses, 
Lithuania, by means of numerous treaties, 
was solidly insured against aggression from 
its eastern neighbor. Let us glance briefly 
at the stipulations of those treaties. 

By the Lithuanian-Soviet peace treaty of 
July 12, 1920, Russia, without any reserva- 
tions and for all time, renounced sovereignty 
rights over Lithuania and its territory. 
Under the terms of the Lithuanian-Soviet 

treaty of November 28, 1926, 


of 1928, she agreed to the settlement of all 
disputes by pacific means only. As a signa- 
tory of the Convention for the Definition of 
Aggression on July 5, 1933, the Soviet Union 


n, by the Lithuantan-Soviet 

of Mutual Assistance, of October 10, 

undertook not to infringe on Lithu- 

ania’s sovereign rights and especially not to 

in her system of government or in 

omic and social systems and to abide 

by the principle of nonintervention in Lith- 
uania’s internal affairs. 

If we add to the above treaties concluded 
with Lithuania, the former Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the pledges expressed 
in the Atlantic and the United Nations Char- 
ters, we shall have a picture of a shameless 
and brutal disregard of treaties by the Soviet 
Union. It is no wonder that Litvinov, the 
author of some of the above-mentioned 
treaties, in an interview which was published 
after his death, has warned the world not to 
trust the word of the Soviet Government. 
We are confronted with the same sad pic- 
ture in the sphere of economics, culture, re- 
ligion, human rights, and freedoms in gen- 
eral. The manifestation of patriotic and re- 
ligious feelings means a sure freight-car 
Passage to Siberia, from where, as from 
Dante's hell, there is usually no return. 

National freedom its rising and is flourish- 
ing in numerous newly founded states. We 
would be the last to envy freedom to anyone, 
but it is painful to us that the ancient na- 
tion of Mindaugas, the seven hundredth an- 
niversary of whose baptism we have only re- 
cently commemorated is still in chains of 
Bolshevik slavery. 
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We rejoice that only recently the United 
Nations had condemned the Soviet Union 
for the violation of the 1945 treaty with 
Nationalist China, But it is painful that 
this same forum has not condemned the 
Soviet Union for the violation of far more 
numerous and older treaties concluded with 
Lithuani. and the other Baltic States. 

In brief, these are the reasons which cloud 
our rejoicing on this anniversary. Never- 
theless, the prospects for the future are not 
hopeless. It is now fully realized that Lithu- 
ania’s enemy is also the enemy of the whole 
free world. Free nations are uniting, and 
Lithuania, with all her soul, is on the side 
of the great coalition of freedom. 

According to press reports, President Tru- 
man, 2 weeks ago, is supposed to have made 
sympathetic remarks concerning the Baltic 
States. Also on the eve of this anniversary, 
the Pres’ ‘ent received a numerous delegation 
of the Lithuanian American Council. This 
is both comforting and significant. 

On the occasion of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence day, in the United States Congrers, and 
yesterday in this very hall, representatives of 
public opinion of this great country dedi- 
cated encouraging words to the suffering 
Lithuanian people. 

Let us by all means at our disposal sup- 
port the efforts leading to Lithuania's free- 
dom. We believe in the freedom of men and 
in a brighter future for all nations. Lithu- 
ania’s place is not in chains, but in the 
family of free and independent nations. May 
that day come soon. 


Dr. Israel Goldstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 1 


or 5 
HON. ABRAHAM J. ren 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to take a moment to publicly extend 
my hearty congratulations to Dr. Israel 
Goldstein upon his election as president 
of the American Jewish Congress. He is 
a good man, a great American, a learned 
rabbi, who has labored long and well in 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

On the occasion of his assumption of 
office he made a very stirring address. 
All Americans, regardless of creed, will 
subscribe to much of what he then said. 

I quote but a part, as follows: 

Concern with Jewish survival involves also 
the fight against the anti-Semites, who seek 
to expurgate the Jews from the body politic 
of the nations or at the very least to reduce 
his rights and status. But we are not content 
with the kind of Jewish survival which would 
derive its chief dynamic from the resistance 
to anti-Semitism. We want to see a Jewish 
way of life developed on the American scene 
which would accentuate the positive values, 
the spiritual-cultural values, and the sense 
of kinship with the Jewish people across 
time and space. 

The Jewish constituency which I invoke is 
moved by a second primary motivation in 
addition to the concern for Jewish surival. 
It is, namely, the concern for the establish- 
ment of a more just and more human social 
order and a sense of obligation to participate 
in the struggle for its establishment. This 
means joining the struggle to resist every 
threat to human rights, whatever race, creed 
or class may happen to be the immediate vic- 
tim. This broad sense of obligation should 
rest not only upon the basis that anti-Semi- 
tism is normally coupled with general reac- 


tionism, bigotry and intolerance, but upon 
the recognition that the fight against the 
various forms of bandit bigotry is one battle- 
front. Yet there is an even deeper reason for 
Jews to join forces with others in this strug- 
gle, namely, that it is the Jewish tradition 
since the days of Abraham and Moses, Isaiah 
and Micah, to couple Israel’s salvation with 
the salvation of mankind. Judaism believes 
in one world. 

This struggle must embrace local, national 
and international jurisdictions. It means 
cooperation with every agency which furthers 
democracy, not only because the Jew is the 
most obvious target for totalitarians but 
because Judaism has been the cradle of de- 
mocracy. It means cooperation with every 
genuine instrumentality for world peace, not 
only because the Jewish people is war’s first 
and worst victim but because universal peace 
is the Jewish vision par excellence. 

* . ‘* . = 

Its concern with the establishment of a 
social order based on human rights and world 
peace is reflected in the trail-blazing pro- 
gram of law and social action, in the defense 
of the rights of every minority group, in its 
forthright and often unpopular resistance to 
every attempted impingement by the church 
upon the State in American democracy, in its 
oft-sounded cautions against those who use 
the atmosphere of international tension and 
Communist subversiveness to discredit and 
intimidate good old-fashioned American lib- 
eralism, and in its cooperation with other 
American bodies committed to the strength- 
ening of American democracy. 

. * ” e am 

An integrated life for the American Jew is 
a life which is whole and wholesome, a life 
of Jewish and American integrity, a life in 
which the individual becomes an integer in 
the community, bringing to it for its own 
enrichment all that is authentic in his cul- 
tural background and bringing to it for its 
protection a desire to give and to serve. 


UMT 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA> 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ei ell 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
newspaper last Wednesday, February 
13: 


Time Has CHANGED PicTuRE ON UMT 


The issue of whether or not this country 
should commit itself to universal military 
training has been confused by the events 
that have occurred since UMT was proposed. 
A backward glance will show how this has 
happened. 

At the close of World War II American 
military leaders strongly believed the coun- 
try should not return to the state of mili- 
tary apathy that existed during the thirties, 
when the opportunity to train young men 
for armed services was literally thrown away 
in a Civilian Conservation Corps. 

These leaders—Generals Marshall and 
Eisenhower among them—pleaded in vain for 
some systematic plan for training. Events 
proved them to have been wise much faster 
than even they anticipated. 

But events also swept the issue of univer- 
sal military training aside by creating a 
harsh and immediate necessity for univer- 
sal military service. And, instead of pass- 
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ing UMT, Congress reenacted the Selective 
Service Act. 

This was not all that hapened to push 
UMT into the background as an issue. One 
of the factors that sustained the argument 
for UMT was that the country could spare 
a limited age group from its labor force. 
It was, indeed, believed that removing this 
age group from the labor force might give 
a better tone to the employment situation. 

But Korea hit a country that was boom- 
ing, and therefore in double need of each 
year's increment of young men into its man- 
power roster. As the months have passed 
since June 25, 1950, the need for workers 
has grown and drafts made through selec- 
tive service and the Reserve systems have 
become increasingly painful. 

UMT is not, of course, needed to raise 
military manpower for the present emer- 
gency while a universal liability for serv- 
ice exists under. the selective service act. 

The burdens of military expenditures ap- 
pear to make it questionable whether more 
should be spent to institute and maintain a 
training system that doesn’t directly satisfy 
immediate urgent needs. 

There is no surplus of manpower needing 
to be mopped up. And if the necessity of 
educating some young men can justify de- 
ferring their military duties under selective 
service, it may be more than a little diffi- 
cult to justify their being called from their 
studies for other military training. 

There remains another argument for pass- 
ing a UMT law now. It is that Congress, 
demonstrably, will never pass it during 
peaceful times. This is the same now-or- 
never spirit that motived many military sup- 
porters of the bill in 1946, except that the 
circumstances have somewhat changed. 

This argument is a little questionable from 
& moral standpoint, for it implies mistrust 
of the people and Congress if they aren't 
thoroughly frightened. It is more question- 
able insofar as it assumes that the country 
can be forever committed to a policy by the 
action of one session of Congress. 

If universal military training is ever 
adopted in this country, it will continue just 
so long as it has public support, and not 
a@ year longer. There are fundamental 
differences between the temper and traditions 
of American and European citizens. Ameri- 
cans are not likely to accept or continue 
UMT in docile spirit as do their European 
cousins. 


Will Government Assist Small Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 9° 2 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _f /_ 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
further emphasizing the need for over- 
hauling the regulations which now allow 
Federal procurement agencies to dis- 
criminate against small business, I call 
to the attention of the House a letter re- 
ceived from the Greater Fairfield Chap- 
ter, National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation, Inc. 

John M. McCormick, chapter manag- 
er, expresses the objectives of his organ- 
ization in seeking reforms in electrical 
contracting procedures with Govern- 
ment agencies. Here is the example of 
an industry group seeking to reduce 
costs and waste in contracting practices, 
with the additional advantage of assist- 
ing small business. Should Congress 
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and executive agencies take proper note 
of these recommendations a worthy pur- 
pose will be served at absolutely no cost 
to the Government. 

The letter follows: 


Tue GREATER FAIRFIELD CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Wilton, Conn., February 10, 1952. 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Greater Fairfield Chapter 
of the National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., represents electrical contractors 
in the Bridgeport, Norwalk, and Danbury 
area of Fairfield County, in Connecticut. As 
chapter manager of this chapter I wish to 
bring to your attention our legislative ob- 
jectives and I trust that you will give them 
your full attention as well as your support: 


OUR LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES 


There are three basic conditions prevail- 
ing in the business of electrical contracting 
today that need correction. Attempts to 
gain correction by selling the industry's 
point of view to Federal agency executives, 
to other branches of the industry and the 
public, have not been successful for various 
reasons. Legislative correction is indicated. 
These objectives are: 

1. The elimination of the evils of bid 
shopping and bid peddling in the construc- 
tion industry, and the adoption of a bid- 
ding procedure that is fair to all parties, 
including the public. 

2. The requirement that Federal construc- 
tion contracting agencies in their award of 
construction contracts follow a uniform pol- 
icy of subcontracting specialty work. 

3. End of the discrimination by Federal 
executive agencies against efforts of busi- 
ness, and particularly small business, to help 
provide a better service through cooperative 
effort through trade associations. 

Following is a thumbnail summary of con- 
siderations and our position on these three 
subjects: 


I. BIDDING PROCEDURE 


Inherent in the traditional practice of 
awarding a general over-all contract for con- 
struction is the opportunity and temptation 
to chisel between the general contractor and 
the subcontractors. Regardless of who ini- 
tiates and accomplishes the chisel, either 
the subcontractor or the customer, or both, 
suffer. As a general rule in most types of 


construction there is merit in the general’ 


contract inasmuch as it provides the frame- 
work for coordination and centers respon- 
sibility. But payment for such responsibil- 
ity and coordination should be in propor- 
tion to services rendered and should not be 
used by the general contractor as opportu- 
nity for added enrichment at the expense of 
his subcontractors. 

There are, broadly, two means of cor- 
rection that can be made to work. One, is a 
separate contract for specialty work. The 
other, is a bidding procedure which di- 
minishes the opportunity of either party to 
chisel by requiring subcontract bids to be 
made known simultaneously to the owner, 
or awarding authority, and the general con- 
tractor. Thus if there is deviation, the 
customer will Know the extent and will be 
alerted to the resulting situation. Under 
such a procedure, there would be a miniraum 
of Government interference in the con- 
tractual relationship; the general contractor 
would be given freedom of choice in selec- 
tion of a subcontractor but in making any 
deviation from a low bid, he would have to 
justify—sell—his actions to the customer. 
In general, such a procedure would 
this kind of result: Subcontractor “A” would 
bid to a general contractor for the electrical 
work, submitted simultaneously with his pro- 
posal to the general contractor a copy stat- 


ing the amount of his bid to the awarding 
authority. The general contractor would be 
obliged to pay the bid price of the sub- 
contractor selected. The general contractor 
would be free to select other than a low bid- 
der but he would be in a position of having 
to justify his selection to the owner be- 
cause the owner would know the amounts 
of the various bids. Such a procedure brings 
the aspects of the bidding relationships out 
into the open and minimizes the opportunity 
to chisel. This is not an untried scheme. 
It has been tested for several years in the 
State of Massachusetts with results highly 
satisfactory to specialty and general con- 
tractors alike and to the State awarding 
authorities. Although a relatively small per- 
centage of electrical con is awarded 
by Federal agencies, the amount under mo- 
bilization conditions is becoming consider- 
able and, more importantly, a procedure fol- 
lowed by the Federal Government tends to 
set the precedent for private as well as public 
work. Therefore, Federal statutory enact- 
ment is highly desirable. Reliance on codes 
of ethics to cure the bidding shopping and 
peddling evils is illusory. The position of 
the Association of General Contractors has 
been that this is a matter of adherence to 
a code of ethics. There are two considera- 
tions that make this unrealistic. 
One is that the AGC represents a relatively 
small number of general contractors and in 
some areas, where the evil is particularly 
bad, that organization is very weak. Two, 
there is a sufficient percentage of backslid- 
ers on any voluntary code when the chips 
really go down so as to lay ~vaste the good 
intentions of even the majority. In each of 
the several cases we have protested to the 
AGC the offender was not a member of that 
organiaztion and all the AGC could do was to 
be sorry. 

Such a bidding procedure will not increase 
the burdens of the Federal awarding agency. 
It is a minimum saf for a Federal 
agency charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that the Government gets full value 
for each construction dollar expended. Fed- 
eral contracting agencies have objected to 
contract separation on the grounds that (1) 
it increases their work, and (2) divides re- 
sponsibility. Their experience on separated 
contracts includes sufficient adverse results 
to render most difficult any attempt to enact 
legislation requiring outright separation. 
But no Federal contracting official contacted 
has been able to present any convincing ar- 
gument against the proposed bidding pro- 
cedure. Many of them are enthusiastically 
in favor of it. NECA has developed pro- 
posed legislation incorporating these aspects 
of a fair bidding procedure. It has been 
the subject of constant review and study of 
the Liaison Committee of the Mechanical 
Specialty Contracting Industries for the past 
year and through that machinery we have 
the enthusiastic support of the plumbing, 
heating, piping, and air conditioning con- 
tracting industries—a total employers’ group 
of some 40,000 who employ some 300,000 
skilled workers. 


II. SUBCONTRACTING POLICY 


In World War II the electrical contracting 
industry was saved from extinction by an 
agreement, negotiated with Federal con- 
tracting officials with the help of labor, that 
required a subcontracting policy on specialty 
mechanical construction work. That agree- 
ment (OPM agreement of 1942) no longer 
exists and although there have been attempts 
to negotiate a similar understanding for the 
mobilization period, circumstances are such 
that this accomplishment is uncertain and 
is not imminent. There is a concerted effort 
by certain powerful interests to concentrate 
the construction industry into a very few 
large over-all units. These construction 
units are not as a rule efficient operators and 
are wasteful of customer dollars, material, 
and man-hours of labor. The construction 
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industry is basically small business and 
stands as a bulwark against such concen- 
tration but it cannot long resist this en- 
croachment when it has to deal with Federal 
agencies studiously to foster this 
monopolistic concentration. The basic po- 
sition of NECA and of the other mechanical 
specialty contracting industries is well stated 
in the announcement, Building for Defense, 
issued by the liaison committee earlier this 
year. A Federal statute declaring it to be 
the policy of Congress to require subcon- 
tracting of specialty mechanical work on all 
Federal construction would do more to pre- 
serve the free enterprise tradition in the con- 
struction industry than almost any other 
type of small-business aid possible. It 
would not be a subsidy or anything that 
would cost anyone anything. In fact, it 
would save the Government money. 


Ill, DISCRIMINATION AGAINST TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Socialistic-inclined economic controllers 
have been seeking to undermine associations 
of businessmen for many years. They have 
had most success in unusual places. When 
the Department of Defense formulated joint 
procurement regulations consequent to the 
unification act one of the most discrim- 
inatory steps by Government against coop- 
erative business effort was taken. This was 
the listing of trade association dues as an 
unallowable item of cost in a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. (Armed Services Joint 
Procurement Regulation, sec. XV, pt. 4, con- 
struction.) NECA made strenuous efforts to 
have this changed but has found that the 
position against trade association dues is 
very stubbornly held in the legal depart- 
ments of certain Federal executive agencies. 
There have been promises and indications at 
times of correction but these have not ma- 
terialized. Your attention is directed to the 
apparent discrimination against trade asso- 
ciation dues written into the definition of 
“payroll costs” in OPS price regulation on 
the industry (CPR 93). This is a basic 
matter affecting small business and an ex- 
ample of socialistic encroachment upon free 
enterprise that should be brought to the at- 
tention of Congress. Let us tell you as our 
representative that we are amazed at the 
paradox of the Federal Government sup- 
posedly of, by, and for the people such as 
we serve and represent, and supported by 
those same people, should endeavor to de- 
stroy or bankrupt the organizations created 
by those people to better serve that Govern- 
ment and all other customers. 

Trusting that you will give this your seri- 
ous consideration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun M. McCormick, 
Chapter Manager. 


Empire Ordnance Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


63 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR N 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Rrc- 
ord the second of the Leibowitz articles 
dealing with the Empire Ordance Corp. 
It follows: 

Pourricians Mape Bic Prorirs In Conen’s 
SHOESTRING EMPIRE 
(By Irving Leibowitz) 

WASHINGTON, February 5—Frank Cohen's 

Empire Ordnance Corp., which did business 
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only with governments, never lacked men 
with “influence” in Washington to help it. 

Politicians, Washington “insiders,” men 
high in government office or with high gov- 
ernment “connections” made money for 
themselves out of its giddy progress. Some 
of them are still high in administration cir- 
cles. The President of the United States 
himself has suppressed the official report of 
Empire’s operation on the grounds that it 
“might get into politics.” 

Heading the list from its very beginning 
was Frank McHale, powerful Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman for Indiana whose po- 
litical protege is Frank McKinney, now Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman. Both made a 
fast 6800 percent profit in Empire. 

Mr. Cohen, fabulous New York promoter 
who said he ran Empire assets from $130,000 
to more than $6,000,000 in 18 wartime 
months, testified under oath that Mr. Mc- 
Hale helped organize the company, put in 
$25,000 of the original $130,000. Mr. McHale 
listed himself as a director of Empire and 
one of its subsidiaries, and appeared as its 
representative before Government agencies. 

He would have Y%een invaluable to Empire 
if he never turned a hand in its behalf. The 
McHale name as a top Empire associate 
opened doors all over Washington that would 
have been slammed shut in the face of the 
Cohen record. 

It induced Indiana’s Democratic United 
States Senator Sherman Minton, now a 
United States Supreme Court Justice to take 
Mr. Cohen personally to Assistant Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson to try to get war 
contracts Empire had failed to land through 
ordinary bidding. It introduced Mr. Cohen 
to Paul McNutt, former Indiana Governor 
and wartime chief of the Nation’s manpower. 


NOT PASSIVE ROLE 


But Mr. McHale’s role was not entirely a 
passive one. 

He succeeded on one occasion in getting 
a Federal board, existing by political ap- 
pointment, to award Empire $935,000 for 
materials that were never produced and had 
never been ordered. 

Empire had undertaken to manufacture 
struts for B-17 bombers, but in months of 
trying had not succeeded in making any 
samples that would pass United States Army 
inspection. About to give up the whole idea, 
Empire officials said a “War Department 
agent” had encouraged them to try again. 
This time Empire did come up with five sets 
of struts, made out of parts of previously 
rejected efforts. On the basis of this show- 
ing it was offered a large contract, but re- 
fused to take it on the grounds that the price 
was too low. No order was ever given, no 
contract was ever signed and no struts were 
ever delivered. 

Empire turned in a bill, just the same. 

The War Department refused to pay it. 

Mr. McHale then personally took Empire’s 
claim to the Appeals Board of the United 
States lreasury Department—and the Board 
awarded Empire $935,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is still holding the money because 
it claims Empire owes more than that in 
unpaid back taxes for which it now holds a 
court judgment. Mr. McHale himself has a 
suit on file to collect 10 percent of it for 
himself for legal services in the case. 


PROFIT NOT REVEALED 


What Mr. McHale’s Empire connections 
made for him has never been publicly re- 
vealed. The record so far shows $162,000, 
not yet ali collected. 

Included in that is the $93,500 he claims as 
due him for services in the appeals board 
case. Included also is the $68,000 net profit 
he made in less than a year on a $1,000 flier 
in stock in Empire Tractors Corp. Frank 
McKinney also put $1,000 in that speculation, 
and also came out with %69,000. Empire 
Tractor soon after went into a bankruptcy 
that is still under investigation. 


According to sworn testimony by Mr. 
Cohen, Mr. McHale got preferred stock for 
the $25,000 he put in to start the company 
and that was to be repaid when the company 
was able to repay it. Besides that, he testi- 
fied, Mr. McHale had 5 percent of the common 
stock coming to him for previous services, 
and he was vague about whether he got an 
additional 5 percent when he bought the pre- 
ferred. Other preferred stock investors got 
“bonus” shares of common stocks free, and 
some company employees also were given 
shares without investments in cash. 

No record of dividends on this common 
stock has been made public. The dividends, 
if any, which stockholders shared in Empire 
operating profits would be added to the $162,- 
oco known fees and stock profits of Mr. 
McHale. 

The official report which President Tru- 
man last month refused to let a Senate com- 
mittee read is studded with names of men in 
high places it charges did “favors” for Em- 
pire. 

First Washington “big shot” publicly 
linked with its affairs was Charles West, who 
sued Empire for $700,000, he said was his 
agreed “cut” on $70,000,000 in war contracts. 
The suit was settled out of court. 

Mr. West, who had been a small college 
instructor in Ohio, was elected to the House 
of Representatives in the first Roosevelt 
landslide, served two terms there as an 
ardent New Dealer, then ran for Democratic 
nomination to the United States Senate with 
the strong backing of President Roosevelt 
himself. Badly beaten by ex-Governor Vic 
Donahey, he came back to Washington as 
the President’s liaison man with Congress and 
other Federal departments. He had the title, 
though not the duties, of Under Secretary of 
the Interior. 

He said he was working closely with the 
Democratic National Committee in the cam- 
paign for Mr. Roosevelt’s third term elec- 
tion when he was hired by Empire, began 
work at once while continuing his political 
campaign activities. 

A reluctant and evasive witness, he denied 
to the Truman (Senate) committee that he 
had obtained any war contracts for Em- 
pire, admitted he had called on War Depart- 
ment, Maritime Commission, and other Fed- 
eral officials in its behalf to get entry there 
for Mr. Cohen. Mr. Cohen denied hiring Mr. 
West, then admitted it when confronted by 
a letter he had written, denied paying him, 
then admitted it when confronted with 
checks signed by him. Mr. West’s testimony 
brought from Senator Tom ConNnaLiy (Dem- 
ocrat, Texas) a direct charge that he was 
“peddling influence,” and Mr. Cohen’s de- 
nials drew from Senator Cart A. HaTcH 
(Democrat, New Mexico) the remark: “Don’t 
insult our intelligence.” 


GOT $5,000 FEE 


Thomas G. (Tommy the Cork) Corcoran, 
long-time Government lawyer and White 
House intimate, got $5,000 for a legal opinion 
he said he worked at about a month, off and 
on, but not directly from Empire. 

He had quit Government service for pri- 
vate practice, but had not yet got his office 
open and was sharing space with the firm 
of Dempsey & Koplovitz, when Mr. Cohen 
tried to retain him for Empire’s Savannah 
Shipyards subsidiary. He told Mr. Cohen he 
already had a client in the shipbuilding 
business, and referred him to Dempsey and 
Koplovitz, also ex-United States attorneys 
who had gone into more lucrative private 
practice in Washington. They became Sa- 
vannah’s lawyers and they paid Mr. Cor- 
coran the $5,000 fee. Mr. Cohen testified 
that Mr. Corcoran, in recommending this 
firm, told him that Mr. Dempsey was the 
son of a member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission. The firm still represent- 
ed Savannah Shipyards when a few months 
later the Maritime Commission awarded 
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Savannah a contract to build 12 ships at a 
cost of around $18,000,000, and a $1,320,000 
cost-plus fee for the builder. 

Savannah Shipyards never got any ships 
built, but did collect $1,387,000 from the 
United States Government out of the deal. 

Sometimes Government officials who dealt 
with Empire found brighter opportunities 
open to them in Empire itself. 

John H. Claire, as an RFC examiner, ap- 
proved the sale of the Grumman aircraft 
plant on Long Island to Mr. Cohen in a typi- 
cally complex stock-and-credit deal. The 
Cohen operation in 5 years failed to pay for 
it or to get into production and the Govern- 
ment ultimately had to foreclose and take 
the plant back. Mr. Claire was no longer an 
RFC examiner. He had turned up as a 
director and treasurer of Empire Tractors 
Corp., another Cohen subsidiary. 

There has been much criticism of Empire’s 
production of guns for the British Army, 
charges that the weapons were defective, the 
costs were high and the deliveries were slow. 

Even today Empire officials will show a 
letter from the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion refuting all that, and praising Empire 
highly for its fine services. 

The letter is signed by Michael Dewar, 
head of the commission when it gave Empire 
its first contract and advanced the $5,000,000 
= cash that put the corporation into opera- 

on. 

It is an impressive letter. 

It becomes less impressive, though, with 
the revelation that Michael Dewar, no longer 
with the British Government, now is head 
of Mr. Cohen’s Empire subsidiary in Cuba. 


Where Is the Peace ?—What Kind of 
Prosperity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P.O’HARA ° % 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, Lud Roe is 
editor and publisher of the Montevideo 
News, and he is one of the outstanding 
editorial writers in Minnesota. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include ti.e following excellent 
editorial, in his inimitabie style, from his 
issue of January 31, 1952: 


Wuere Is THE Peace?—Wuat KIND or 
PROSPERITY? 


“President Truman today sketched a peace, 
progress, and prosperity program designed to 
win the November election. His remarks 
were contained in a message to a 15-State 
Midwest Democratic conference. 

“Democrats gathered here made no bones 
of the belief that Mr. Truman has stated the 
best sort of a program for their party to run 
upon this year. 

“Their argument was in essence: who can 
beat the $85,000,000,000 Federal spending 
budget and money in the pockets of every 
worker? It means contracts for manufac- 
turers and employment for workers.” (From 
an Associated Press dispatch dated January 
25 at Kansas City.) 

Peace? Can our Democratic friends call 
it peace when, in recent days, this Montevi- 
deo community has seen boys not long out 
of high school come home with battlefront 
wounds; has read of local men who are pris- 
oners of war; has stood at attention beside 
@ flag-draped coffin bringing a local soldier 
who made the long, sad trip back home from 
Korea sealed in silence. 


N 
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Is it peace when a newspaper in a neigh- 
boring county reports that the February 
contingent is the largest single-month draft 
call since reactivation of selective service 18 
months ago? Is it peace when, in another 
nearby county, it is found necessary to order 
23 men to report for their draft call on a 
February Sunday? 

Prosperity? Yes, of a kind. This is the 
bloodiest prosperity any nation ever bought. 
Let’s not brag about it—although perhaps 
the campaign slogan of “Cash and casual- 
ties, wealth, and wounds” will be plastered 
across the country as part of a program de- 
signed to win the November election. 

Since the fighting started in Korea in 
June 1950 and to the end of 1951 the United 
States military forces have had 104,383 cas- 
ualties. Of this total there are 16,057 killed, 
75,602 wounded, 12,724 missing. 

The United States now has about 500,000 
men itn Korea. 

But who can beat $85,000,000,000, and con- 
tracts for manufacturers and employment 
for workers? 

Does anyone care that a big part of the 
€85,000,000,000 will be on the cuff? Billions 
for this program designed to win elections 
will be raised by borrowing—billions for 
your grandchildren to sweat out, or repu- 
diate. Taking candy from the kids. 

Progress? Yes, there has been consider- 
able advancement in several fields. Much 
has been done under Democratic administra- 
tions to improve the lot of many people. 
They have a strong argument there on which 
to ask for friendship and support. 

The Democrats have a peculiar blind spot 
when they claim credit for a peace that does 
not exist and a prosperity that is bloody and 
borrowed. 





Address by Hon. Denis M. Hurley, Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the City of New York 


y 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5? 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH S 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following excerpts 
from an address by Hon. Denis M. Hur- 
ley, corporation counsel of the city of 
New York, at the Brooklyn Real Estate 
Board’s forty-seventh anniversary din- 
ner, held at the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, on Saturday, January 19, 1952: 


Not long ago, I asked the vice president 
of a savings bank, who had invited me to 
speak at a real-estate forum of savings 
banks, to suggest a topic of timely interest 
to bankers. He suggested that I might con- 
sider whether, perchance, there was any 
relationship between the city of New York 
and mortgage investments. 

I immediately told him that was a novel 
subject and would require a lot of thinking. 
I confess when I first heard it, that there 
seemed to be no particular connection be- 
tween the city and investments in real prop- 
erty. I had difficulty in finding any real 
link or nexus between the two except possi- 
bly taxes, assessments, and water charges. 
But while I was considering the matter, it 
occurred to me that the answer was right 
at hand and ready made in the familiar affi- 
davit of appraisal of real property with 
which you and I are so familiar, which we 
so often take for granted without realizing 
fully the significance of the facts set forth. 





The common interest of the city of New 
York and all real-estate owners can be found 
in any affidavit of appraisal. 

In the affidavit of appraisal, fol- 
lowing the usual statement of his qualifica- 


property, the size of the plot of land in- 
volved, and the structures on the land. 

The broker recognizes, as we all must, that 
such a bare statement in and of itself would 
be of no earthly use in finding the true value 
of the property. If the property, however 
fine the land, however solid the structures, 
should be located out on the wild prairies 
of Indiana or in the remoteness and the heat 
of an Arizona desert, it might be close to 
worthless. Land and structures, in and of 
themselves mean nothing, without a whole 
lot more added. How much would you pay 
for the most beautiful modern mansion ‘f 
it were situated out in swamp lands? 

So the broker, out of sheer necessity, goes 
on to describe the various factors which en- 


the various departmerts and agen- 
cies of the city of New York. 


operation of its government. To the extent 
that the city falls down on its job of fur- 
nishing adequate facilities and services 
through want of necessary revenue, to just 
that extent do equity and mortgage invest- 
ments in real property decline and you and 
your clients become the sufferers. When 
proper facilities are furnished and services 
are improved, you and your clients are the 
direct beneficiaries. 

It is clearly apparent, therefore, that real 
property values necessarily increase or di- 
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city services but also provides the funds for 
amortization and interest on city obligations 
incurred for the construction of capital proj- 
ects, shows that real-estate taxes provide only 
about 43 percent of the total amount of the 
budget. The rest of the money the city has 
been trying to get from other sources. This 
is a comparatively modern trend. As you 
know, once upon a time, substantially the 
entire city budget was paid for out of real 
estate tax revenues. That may be the case 
again if the State legislature and the gover- 
nor reject the city’s other tax proposals and 
enact enabling legislation for the city to 
have a 14% percent county tax limit in addi- 
tion to the city tax now limited to 2 percent 
of the average assessed value of all real prop- 
erty in the city of New York. 

Many people misunderstand this county 
tax proposal in New York City. Some who 
should know better have been misrepresent- 
ing it. It should be made very clear that 
the 2 percent for city purposes and the 1), 
percent for county functions are not tax 
rates but constitutional tax limitations. 
The tax rate is fixed by the city council. 
These tax limits are specified in the con- 
stitution of the State of New York. This 
simply means that these tax limits shall not 
be exceeding in raising revenues. For ex- 
ample, although the constitution provides 
for a 1% percent county tax limit, that does 
not mean the imposition of a county tax of 
1% percent. Depending upon the expense 
of county functions within a particular 
county, the county tax rate might be only 
one-fourth or one-half of 1 percent within 
that county. 

Now despite the fact that New York City 
is the largest and the richest city in the 
world and has a multitude of functions and 
obligations, strange as it may seem, the city 
government, unlike the Federal and State 
Governments, is not a sovereign power. The 
city is merely a creature of the state; it is a 
city or municipal corporation which operates 
under a charter or certificate of incorporation 
just like your own corporations. But the 
city, as a corporation, is subject to very close 
State control. 

The municipal corporation chartered by 
the sovereign State of New York known as 
the city of New York, has its own board of 
directors, known as the board of estimate. 
This board, just to refresh your recollection, 
consists of the mayor, comptroller, president 
of the city council, and the five borough pres- 
idents. You will note that these are the 
Officials who are elected by the people. It is 
for that very reason that they constitute 
the board which is the policy-making body 
for all of the people of the city. They were 
elected to serve you, to do your will, to carry 
out the mandate of the voters for the best 
interests of all the people of the city. 

The city’s only taxing power, therefore, is 
the which the State decides to 
grant it. This presents to the city’s board of 
directors, its board of estimate, a multitude 
of problems far more serious and complex 
than those which your own boards of direct- 
ors must face from day to day. 

The city's great and chronic problem 1s its 
fiscal problem, and that problem is dropped 
annually in the lap of the city’s board of 
estimate, which, while forced to bear the 
burdensome responsibility, is not given any 
real power to deal with it. The State holds 
onto itself all of the great powers of taxation 
and hands over to the city only such taxing 
powers as the State chooses to cede to it. 
The great bulk of State revenues comes from 
the great wealth concentrated in the city of 
New York, but the State returns to the city 
only a fraction of the revenue which it de- 
rives from the city. 

The city of New York is comprised of 
8,000,000 people. They demand proper fa- 
cilities and adequate services from their city 
government. They are entitled to nothing 
less. In my judgment, the 8,000,000 peopie 
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of the biggest, the greatest, and the richest 
city in the world are entitled to the finest 
facilities and the best service that can be 
had. But these facilities and services must 
be paid for. They must be paid for out of 
tax revenues. 

Yet it is poor old Father Knickerbocker, 
your own municipal housekeeper, the one 
who renders untold direct service to you, 
who gets all the criticism, all the brickbats, 
who every year must travel up to Albany, 
with hat in hand, and get down on bended 
knee, as a pitiful creature of the State, to 
beg and plead with his sovereign creator, 
to help him raise the wherewithal to finance 
the projects and the services which you, the 
people of the richest city in the world, de- 
mand as a right. 

You realtors and brokers, bankers and 
lawyers, you who are concerned with in- 
vestments in real property, whether in equi- 
ties or in bonds secured by mortgage liens, 
you who are charged with the protection of 
the investments of your clients’ moneys, 
have a common interest with the city of 
New York in your city’s financial problem. 
Out of sheer self-interest, everyone con- 
cerned with the future of real property in 
the city of New York, must realize the se- 
rious impact of State financial aid upon the 
city of New York. The value of your real 
property and that of your clients is at stake. 
What have you done, what are you doing, 
what will you do to help your city board of 
directors to get from the State appropriate 
legislation to aid in the solution of its and 
your fiscal problem? Unless the city can ob- 
tain the necessary revenue to provide more 
adequate and more modern facilities and 
to render better and better service to the 
people of the city, the value of your invest- 
ments in real property is in serious jeopardy. 





K. S. Pomierski Receives Gold Cross of 
Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS <b 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN GL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REcorD, I wish to in- 
clude therein an account of an honor re- 
cently bestowed upon my learned friend, 
Mr. K. Stefan Pomierski, by the Polish 
Government in exile in recognition of 
his valuable service to the Polish cause: 


K. S. POMTIeRSK1 RECEIvEs GOLD Cross OF 
MeERIT—HONoR BESTOWED ON LOCAL MAN BY 
PoLIsH GOVERNMENT IN EXILE 


A reception was held on Saturday evening 
at 100 Glenlawn Avenue, Sea Cliff, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Golden 
Cross of Merit upon K. Stefan Pomierski of 
Glen Cove, by the Honorable Joseph Lipski, 
former Ambassador of Poland to Berlin in 
1939. Presentation was made on behalf of 
Polish Government in exile, at present in 
London. 

Assemblyman John Smolenski, president of 
the Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn, in- 
troduced as master of ceremonies Col. Benja- 
min ‘“”. Anuskewicz, United States Army, re- 
tired, of Great Neck. 

After the introductory remarks by Colonel 
Anuskewicz, the distinguished Polish diplo- 
mat, Ambassador Lipski spoke both in Polish 
and English presenting the decoration and 
the decree signed by President August Zales- 
ki to Mr. Pomierski. 





Colonel Anuskewicz introduced as the first 
guest speaker the Honorable John J. Burns, 
mayor of Sea Cliff and New York State As- 
semblyman from Nassau County, who was ac- 
companied by his wife, Mrs. John J. Burns. 

Among the other guests and speakers were 
Nassau County Treasurer H. Bogart Seaman, 
Mayor Joseph A. Stanco, Col. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Muldoon, Senator William S. 
Hults, Jr., Rev. J. Zebrowski, pastor of St. 
Hyacinth’s Church of Glen Cove; Rev. Col. 
Francis Tyczkowski, of New York, Col. J. 
Bauer, United States Air Force; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Ross, Dr. Perry Voultsos, Rear Adm. and 
Mrs. William Maxwell, of New York City, for- 
mer Mayor and Mrs. Harold F. Mason, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Plonski, of Huntington, 
Messrs. P. F. Turko and Thomas Swierzaw- 
ski of the Polish National Alliance of Brook- 
lyn, Joseph Glowacki and Attorney Sigmond 
Sarnowski, Francis W. de Herget, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry P. Emery, Mr and Mrs. Jack 
Simons, of Glen Cove, Mrs. Lucy Domasze- 
wicz of Hempstead, Lt. and Mrs. Joseph J. 
Pomierski, Mr. and Mrs. K. Stefan Pomier- 
ski. 

Messages were received from Senators Irv- 
ing Ives and Herbert H. Lehman, Congress- 
men Leonard W. Hall, Philip J. Philbin, 
and James G. Donovan, Rev. Dante Del Fio- 
rentino, Cornelius H. Tuszynski and many 
others. The Polish daily New World, of 
New York was represented by Mr. R. Swider- 
ski and Mr. Joseph Glowacki represented the 
Brooklyn weekly Times. 





They Serve America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN” 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 22, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, overlong those who testified 
before congressional committees against 
communism have been condemned by a 
group of left-wing commentators and 
columnists; yes, and by those high in the 
administration. 

An editorial from the Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette points out the service which some 
of these witnesses have rendered. The 
editorial reads as follows: 


TuHey SERVE AMERICA 


Out of the strange and fateful conflict that 
goes on in our midst, a new class of public 
servants has appeared. Some of them have 
shown courage of the highest order. All of 
them put the Nation deeply in their debt. 

They include Whittaker Chambers, who is 
now telling serially the story of his life as a 
Communist, his redemption, and the deci- 
sive part he played in the Hiss trials. 

Then there is the other ex-Communist, 
Elizabeth Bentley, who, before Chambers 
came to the stand, had told the Un-Ameri- 
can Affairs Committee of that strange po- 
litical underworld where intelligent and 
supposedly decent young Americans became 
traitors, spies, and tools of Moscow. 

Then there is Herbert Philbrick, who has 
also told his story—the man who led three 
lives. He was never, like Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley, a Communist. An FBI 
agent, he only posed as a Red, being one of 
many loyal Americans who have infiltrated 
the Communist party, much as the Commu- 
nists seek to infiltrate American organiza- 
tions. The eleven top Communists tried in 
Judge Medina’s court can blame their con- 
viction largely on Philbrick’s testimony 
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Now, Mrs. Bereniece Baldwin, an FBI 
agent like Philbrick and, like him, a worker 
inside the Communist Party, has just testi- 
fied at Washington before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. As she testified, 
said the Detroit Free Press, she resembled 
some one “kicking away an ant hill to reveal 
the hidden passages and scurrying creatures 
beneath it.” 

“Late and slowly,” wrote Eugene Lyons last 
September, “a shocked America is becom- 
ing conscious of the nature and size of the 
Red conspiracy in its midst.” 

We Americans needed badly to have our 
eyes opened. 

Says J. Edgar Hoover: “Education is one 
of the most important factors in combating 
communism. Communism cannot compete 
with our own American way of life, and that 
is one of the reasons why the Communists 
employ deceit. The very essence of com- 
munism is deceit, and only by constant edu- 
cation in the truth can you really combat 
communism, on a long-range permanent 
basis.” 

They serve America who. like Chambers 
and Miss Bentley, have returned from the 
depths to tell us what communism really 
means. 

They serve America, who, like Philbrick, 
Mrs. Baldwin and many others, forfeit their 
peace of mind and risk their lives to keep 
watch over the Reds and wreck their evil 
designs. 

ee they serve America truly, bravely and 
well, 





The American Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLINE. TEAGUE °* 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a guest editorial 
entitled “The American Way,” published 
in the Hartford Times of November 20, 
1951. 

It was written by a fellow Texan, Delos 
W. Rentzel, former Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, just be- 
fore his resignation to return to private 
business as vice president of W. R. Grace 
&Co. I heartily commend it to all of my 
colleagues and to all of the people of 
our Nation as clear, honest, and sincere 
thinking on the principles of democracy 
and what they mean in this trying period 
of international crisis. It is the kind of 
thinking that motivated the founders of 
our great Republic and the pioneers that 
glorified the soil of Texas with their 
blood to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom. 

THe AMERICAN Wa 
(By Delos W. Rentzel) 

The American free system, denounced and 
attacked by its totalitarian opponents, is 
today holding the line against global disas- 
ter. With all the shortcomings which we 
know full well lie within our democratic so- 
ciety and its economic structure, the fact 
remains that most of the free nations of the 
world would now be in chaos without the 
productivity and stability of America. 

Our Nation is made up of many races, 
many faiths, many traditions. It was born 
of tribulation and nonconformity; it thrives 
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on adversity; it demands variety and is com- 
posed of multiplicity. These are the dy- 
namic reasons why America overwhelming- 
ly rejects communism. 

No free individual can acquiesce to en- 
slavement or despotic rule by the state. No 
free individual can accept a security that 
may end in the prison cell. No free indi- 
vidual can endure for long the unity that is 
mass-enforced. 

To the freeman freedom cannot exist apart 
from law nor can independence be sepa- 
rated from its principle of cohesion. The 
great and inspiring motto of America— 
E pluribus unum—which means “from the 
many, the one,” symbolizes the spirit of de- 
mocracy. It is embodied in the faith that 
the freeman can agree or disagree with his 
family, his friends, his employer, his Gov- 
ernment without fear of reprisal or impris- 
onment or bloodshed and without denying 
to any other man the fundamental rights of 
conscience. Nothing is more objectionable 
to the freeman than the attempt to coerce 
opinion or effort by unbridled authority. 

How to combat the crushing tentacles of 
communism sparks answers that are many 
and diverse. Each individual or group be- 
lieves that his answer is the only one and 
that by all legitimate means—and sometimes 
illegitimate—popular opinion must be in- 
fluenced to mold official national policy. It 
will be a day of infamy when Americans can- 
not honestly lift up their voices in protest or 
approbation on behalf of their innermost 
convictions as to how democracy and freedom 
may be nurtured and preserved throughout 
the world. 

Over the last decade, America has come 
perilously close to national disaster. This is 
particularly true of late when the very 
foundations of d are being ruth- 
lessly and forcefully challenged by the ene- 
mies of freedom. Those in other lands who 
see America as a place of soulless materialism 
are self-blinded to the evidence of the thous- 
ands of forms of individual and collective 
spiritual progress. Those who decry Amer- 
ica as the center of mass-produced conform- 
ity deliberately ignore her pugnacious in- 
dividualism, her unmilitant yearning for 
peace and her courage to face reality and to 
build her military and economic might to 
keep secure basic inalienable rights. They 
also misunderstand that the fundamental 
principles of democracy are founded on the 
precept of civilian control over the military. 

These are the facts to which we have 
awakened. History has an inevitable way of 
repeating itself. We can control the future 
march of history by the strong stand we take 
today. But we cannot be inflexible and 
pursue an undeviating course. How often 
have we found that a wise and logical course 
now, may seem very foolish tomorrow. Is 
&@ general to be condemned as a poor leader 
if in the course of a great battle intelligence 
requires a change of tactics or strategy? Is 
it a sign of national weakness to reverse 

ar and official judgments if the path is 
clearer and straighter in another direction? 

Sagacious action is possible only when 
complete freedom of expression and honest 
debate is given an opportunity to work. But 
it cannot work when each disputant angrily 
shouts “Traitor” at those who disagree or 
when enraged mass opinion thoughtlessly 
condemns the clear thinker. 

No one who knows the unfettered spirit of 
America dares believe that she can ever be 
forced into the strait-jacket of enforced unity 
and conformity to an undeviating pattern. 

There are those in our midst who would 
revel in the enslavement of America, who 
maliciously ride the emotional torrents of 
free thought for selfish and ambitious mo- 
tives. The forms they take are not pleasing 
to the honest eye. They search for personal 
scapegoats to crucify on the cross of public 
opinion; they urge our leaders to strike out 
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blindly regardless of consequences; they 
tempt us to distrust our allies and each 
other; they strive to divide and destroy unity. 
In these days, when we are dealing with the 
greatest upheaval among peoples the world 
has ever known, we, as Americans, must 
challenge and answer the taunts and the 
persuasiveness of our enemies point by point. 
These enemies are many at the moment. 
But they can and will be mastered by the 
two-edged sword of truth and by the un- 
dying faith in liberty and justice for all. 

As individual Americans—man, woman, 
and child—the greatest service you may give 
to your country at this trying period in her 
history, is to clearly collect your thinking, 
separate confusion and doubt, add to this 
poise and understanding, and hold up for all 
to see firmness of purpose for the guidance 
and heartening of your neighbor at home and 
abroad. 

This is the American way. 





Address of Hen. Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF EAE 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON S 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important areas 
of the world today is Latin America. 
Within the republics to the south of the 
United States dwells a population equal 
to our own. We are attempting to win 
and hold the friendship of our neighbors 
and present to a world in turmoil con- 
crete evidence of hemispheric solidarity. 
It should be remembered that, if our 
plans for the strengthening and preser- 
vation of peace go awry elsewhere 
throughout the world, the final battles 
for human freedom and human dignity 
may be fought throughout the length 
and breadth of the Americas. 

Charged with the tremendous task of 
forwarding the legitimate interests of the 
United States throughout Latin America 
is one of this country’s ablest and best- 
informed diplomats, Assistant Secretary 
of State Edward G. Miller, Jr. Mr. 
Miller was born in Puerto Rico and 
reared in Cuba. He combines a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of American business 
enterprise with a thorough understand- 
ing of the cultural backgrounds and 
socialogical problems of our southern 
neighbors. Mr. Miller is no slave to the 
philosophy that government-to-govern- 
ment financial dealing are the only an- 





is a legitimate field for the investment 
of private capital throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

Secretary Miller is doing an able job, 
and one that merits the aprpoval ed 





clear thought and an informed public 

opinion: 

AppRESS BY THE HONORABLE Epwarp G. MILLE, 
Je., AssIisTaANT SECRETARY OF STATE For 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND FoREIGN TRAvs 
ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los 
ANGELEs, CaLir. 

I am very glad to be once again in Los 
Angeles which I have visited so often tha: 
I look upon it as my west coast home. Since 
I have immediate responsibility in the De- 
partment of State for our relations with 
Latin America, I am going to talk today 
about our relations with that part of the 
world. I find this great city to be an ap- 
propriate place in which to discuss this sub- 
ject in view of the great interest which Los 
Angeles must have with everything that oc- 
curs south of the border. It seems to me 
also that the public-minded citizens of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles are 
to be congratulated by all of us for the great 
efforts which they are making in promoting 
trade and other relations with Latin America. 

Few people in this country realize the im- 
portance of Latin America to United States’ 
business as a whole. Last year 33 percent 
of our imports came from Latin America 
and 25 percent of all United States exports 
went to Latin America. These exports to- 
taled over $2,600,000,000, which was very 
nearly as much as our total of exports to 
Europe. United States exports to Western 
Europe in 1950 totaled just $42,000,000 more 
than our Latin-American exports, and nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of United States trans-Atlantic 
nae gy were paid for out of Marshall plan 


Similarly, Latin America is extremely im- 
portant as a field for United States foreign 
investment. Dollar investments have flowed 
to Latin America since the war at an un- 
precedented rate. In the 4 years from 1947 
through 1950, over $2,000,000,000 was added 
to the total of private United States invest- 
ment in Latin America. By the end of 1950, 
United States private investment in Latin 
America totaled over $6,000,000,000. In com- 
parison, private American investment out- 
side the Western Hemisphere totals some- 
thing over $7,000,000,000. 

The scope of United States economic in- 
volvement in Latin America becomes par- 
ticularly impressive when it is realized that 
the population of Latin America represents 
less than 7 percent of the population of the 
world, having recently, like the United States 
population, passed the 150,000,000 mark. 

Even more impressive is the fact that not 
only is the population comparatively small 
to have assumed such an important role for 
United States business but that this im- 
portance has been attained despite the fact 
that these countries are still, in view of their 
great potential, only on the threshold of their 
industrial development. For example, in 
1949 United States national income was nine 
times as great as the combined incomes of all 
of the Latin-American nations. 

Comparing the United States and Mexico, 
for example, the Mexican per capita income 
was the equivalent of $121 when United 
States per capita income was $1,453 in 1949. 
There were 5.5 passenger ears in Mexico per 
thousand population in 1949. There were 
243 per thousand in the United States. 

But perhaps the most significant aspect 
of what we have been discussing from the 
standpoint of United States business for the 
future is that Latin America is not static; 
that economic growth is proceeding at a very 
rapid pace even in relation to this country. 
To my mind, this fact, that Latin America 
is developing at a fast pace, is the main fact 
in thinking ahead for business. In the case 
of Mexican automobiles, for instance, ac- 
cording to Mexican Government statistics, 
motor vehicle registrations have climbed 140 
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percent since 1937. Registrations have in- 
creased 50 percent in the United States in 
the same period. The dollar value of our 
exports to Venezuela rose from $52,000,000 in 
1938 to over $500,000,000 in 1948. 

The last 20 years have brought tremendous 
economic growth in Latin America, and in 
many ways more progress has occurred dur- 
ing this period than in the preceding cen- 
tury, at least in regard to industrial and com- 
mercial development. 

It is reasonable to assume that this rate 
of growth will be maintained in Latin Amer- 
ica, provided always that the necessary im- 
ports of capital equipment will be forth- 
coming during the period of shortages im- 
posed by the present emergency. I will go 
further and say that since development in 
itself promotes development, the rate of 
growth in Latin America should be even 
greater in the future, all other things being 
equal. A necessary consequence is that the 
standard of living of Latin America and the 
per capital purchasing power should con- 
tinually increase in relation to United States 
levels. An important factor in this con- 
nection is the progressive development of 
efficient labor forces in these countries as 
new industries are created. And, of course, 
as we all know from the history of this 
country, more growth means more oppor- 
tunities. 

In view of the great importance to us of 
the 20 countries to the south and of our 
importance to them, our Government's pol- 
icies and actions in regard to them merit 
the closest scrutiny and attention. We 
might, therefore, begin by reviewing some 
of the basic rules that we follow in our 
dealings with these countrtes. 

Let us start out by clearing away some 
of the underbrush and listing a few of the 
things that our Government does not do 
in dealing with these countries. 

The first rule is one that is basic in the 
personal make-up of every American, namely, 
that you don’t push people around even if 
you are much bigger than they are. 
lated into international parlance this means 
mutual respect for other nations even though 
they are small; scrupulous regard for their 
sovereignty; and nonintervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. One of 
the principal factors in our relations with 
Latin America is the disparity between our 
strength and size on the one hand and the 
size of many of those countries on the other. 
Nevertheless, the individuals which those 
countries produce are in no sense less great 
than individuals which we produce. 

The first rule leads to the second, namely, 
that we don’t try to make other nations over 
into our own image. We are justly proud 
of many of our great institutions but never- 
theless we have much to learn ourselves from 
other countries. The Latin American coun- 
tries are different in many respects from us. 
They come from different stock with differ- 
ent traditions which they cherish as much 
as we Cherish our traditions. They are proud 
people who do not like meddling in their 
affairs. Therefore, we seek to understand 
and respect their traditions and their insti- 
tutions. 

A third rule is that we do not engage in 
the conduct of foreign relations for the sake 
of seeking from other countries their appro- 
bation or affection in the abstract. We must 
pursue a national foreign policy based upon 
our own enlightened self-interest which, of 
course, includes the need of having strong 
allies and access on a fair and equal basis 
to the materials we need. We must become 
accustomed to thinking of our foreign re. 
lations in these terms rather than in terms 
of a vague wistfulness for the admiration of: 
other people. This means that we must be- 
come accustomed to receiving criticism— 
even on occasion unjust and unfair criti- 
cism—from countries whose interests are 
basically in accord with ours without letting 


that deflect us from carrying out the policy 
which our national interest demands. This 
will mean patience and forbearance on the 
part of a people which often acts on the basis 
of emotions and impulse. But all of us must 
bear in mind that the United States is carry- 
ing the greatest burden of responsibility that 
any nation has carried in history and this 
imposes upon all of us the highest possible 
degree of dignity and discipline. We must 
also remember that our size and power and 
the extent of the commitments which the 
world situation has forced upon us make it 
all too easy for other countries to try to 
shift the blame to us for their political and 
economic ills. 

At the same time, while we do not push 
other people around and while we will always 
seek to exercise the degree of patience and 
forebearance which I have mentioned, we 
nevertheless expect from other countries, 
including the smallest of our allies, respect 
for our legitimate rights and interests. Too 
often in the minds of people abroad the size 
of this great country, our deliberate restraint 
in the exercise of our power, and the instinct 
toward generosity of our people has become 
confused with flabbiness. The mere fact 
that we are large and that we live by the 
principle of nonintervention does not mean 
that we will not expect scrupulous reciprocity 
from other people in regard to our legitimate 
rights and interests. It would be a mistake 
for people in other countries to confuse 
patience on our part with docility. Bad 
faith, deliberate misconstruction and hostil- 
ity, where they occur, are bound to injure 
our relations with the country concerned. 
One good slogan in conducting relations be- 
tween nations is that “cooperation begets 
cooperation.” 

Turning this around, let us state some 
of our objectives in more positive terms. 

First, each citizen will expect his Govern- 
ment to stand up for our own national 
interests and the specific interests of our 
nationals abroad. We seek not only to pro- 
tect and defend the legitimate existing in- 
vestments and trade relations of American 
private interests, but we also seek in general 
fair and equal opportunity for American 
firms abroad. I emphasize the word legiti- 
mate because our Government cannot be ex- 
pected to help or advise those who seek un- 
fair advantage in other countries or who 
do not conform scrupulously to the laws of 
other nations. Furthermore, our citizens 
must always have in mind that their Govern- 
ment’s ability to protect a specific interest 
must always be viewed in the context of our 
total relations with a particular country. 
Nevertheless, the subject of protecting Amer- 
ican interests abroad is one which gives us 
serious concern at a time which requires 
more than ever regard for the sanctity of 
contracts and international agreements. 

At the same time, we in the Department of 
State must necessarily in many cases present 
the views of foreign countries here at home 
since we cannot expect fair treatment of 
Americans abroad unless we can assure them 
of reciprocal treatment in our own country. 
This is one reason why the Department of 
State has in general never been a popular 
agency in the United States since, for the 
very reason that we are the agency which 
must defend Americans abroad, we must also 
try to be in effect the conscience of the 
American people in regard to the treatment 
which they accord to other nations. We 
have constant specific negotiations going on 
with other countries in regard to such mat- 
ters as route permits for air carriers; shipping 
rates; radio broadcasting frequencies; im- 
port duties; price ceilings on imported prod- 
ucts; export quotas, and a myriad of other 
matters which form the daily grist of our 
mill. We in the Department of State must 
often make very difficult decisions which ‘n 
many cases involve putting the national in- 
terest ahead of a specific local interest in 
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our own country. At the same time, other 
countries must realize that they have to play 
their part in the maintenance of good rela- 
tions with us and I am sorry to say that this 
is too often forgotten by people who feel 
that the size and power of the United States 
impose upon us the exclusive responsibility 
for the maintenance of good international 
relations. I am optimistic enough, however, 
to believe that as the United States in re- 
cent years has increasingly demonstrated the 
stability and fairness of its foreign policies, 
suspicion of our motives has diminished and 
leaders in other countries are realizing the 
importance of their making reciprocal efforts 
to cultivate good relations with us and to 
avoid actions which will impede our official 
efforts to accord them fair and equitable 
treatment. 

Third, while, as I have said, we do not seek 
admiration as such from other people we do 
seek understanding of our policies and our 
customs without seeking to impose them on 
others. The decrease of suspicion in regard 
to the United States in Latin America, which 
I believe has occurred in the last 25 years, 
has been an essential factor in the improve- 
ment of our relations. We still have some 
way to go in this direction and nothing will 
contribute more to eliminating the last ves- 
tiges of suspicion than a clear understanding 
abroad of our purposes in the world today. 
Consequently, we operate throughout Latin 
America the United States information and 
educational exchange program, which, 
though it may be imperfect in some respects, 
is nevertheless, in our opinion, making head- 
way in spreading understanding of this coun- 
try and its policies. We do this through 
short- and long-wave radio broadcasts; the 
operation of cultural and information cen- 
ters and libraries; cooperation with local 
newspapers and agencies in other countries; 
and the interchange of students and teachers 
between nations. We are constantly seeking 
to appraise the extent to which we are achiev- 
ing our objectives in these flelds and to 
adjust our programs and techniques accord- 
ingly. 

Fourth, we seek to strengthen our system 
of collective security. In this hemisphere 
that system is based on the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1947, within the broader 
framework of the United Nations Charter. 
It is our objective to help and encourage our 
neighbors to the south in every appropriate 
way to carry out our mutual! responsibilities 
under this treaty in the maintenance of 
hemisphere defense. 

Finally, we want to help our friends to 
realize their ambitions in the way of achiev- 
ing economic and political maturity. We 
help those who seek our help through pro- 
grams of technical and financial coopera- 
tion, programs which are lumped under the 
term “point 4.” I am frequently asked just 
what is being done in Latin America under 
the point 4 program, and I would like to 
clear some confusion about this which I 
find to exist. In the first place we have no 
large-scale grant assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica. We have a technical cooperation pro- 
gram which is administered on a country- 
to-country basis, with some supplementary 
help being provided by the United Nations 
and the Pan American Union. Our budget 
for these programs this year is $18,000,000. 
This is being spent entirely for making 
available from the United States trained 
technicians to work with technicians of 
other countries in such flelds as public 
health, agriculture, vocational training, spe- 
cial fiscal advice, and the development of 
strategic materials and transportation. 
The important thing to remember is that 
these are cooperative programs which are 
administered through joint binational agen- 
cies. The 19 other countries which partici- 
pate in the other programs put up approxi- 
mately three times more funds for these 
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programs than we do. We are trying as 
much as possible to use private sources of 
technical knowledge to help the administra- 
tion of these programs. In Panama, for 
example, an agricultural station is being op- 
erated cooperatively by the University of 
Panama and the University of Arkansas. 
Much of the engineering work being done by 
the Joint Brazil-United States Economic De- 
velopment Commission is being handled by 
private engineers under special contract. 
We are also using the facilities of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in San Juan and the 
University of New Mexico for training tech- 
nicians from La*‘in America, both of these 
institutions being ideally suited for this 
purpose in view of the Spanish-speaking 
background that exists in those places. 

The second program which comes under 
the general heading of point 4 is the con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway 
through Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, which project has been under way for 
several years and is over half finished. Mex- 
ico on its own initiative and its own funds 
has completed its link of the highway 
throughout its national territory. Our as- 
sistance in this program for which we have 
a@ current budget of $3,000,000 in this fiscal 
year is matched in various proportions by 
the other countries participating in the 
program. 

The rest of our cooperation in the field 
of economic development is done through 
loans which are granted on a project-by- 
project basis after careful study of every 
phase of the enterprise including its eco- 
nomic justification. We do not make gen- 
eral purpose government-to-government 
loans. All loans are made under specific 
agreements containing business-like provi- 
sions for the amortization and control over 
the use of proceeds. Our lending program 
has been in effect over 10 years and our 
main objective has been to diversify the 
economies of the countries concerned. We 
do not make loans in situations where pri- 
vate capital would be available. The bulk 
of our loans in Latin America have been ap- 
plied to basic development purposes such as 
roads, power, agriculture, ports, railroads, 
which are designed to facilitate further de- 
velopment through private means. In some 
cases we have departed f-om the general 
rule and helped in certain basic industrial 
projects such as the Volta Redonda stee] mill 
in Brazil and the Chilean steel mill at Con- 
cepcién and we have seen that these two 
projects have already led to additional pri- 
vate development in those countries. The 
total amount of credits authorized by the 
Export-Import Bank, a United States insti- 
tution, is $1,666,000,000 and the amount 
of loans granted by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development up to 
the end of 1951 is $268,000,000. Neither in- 
stitution has any loans in default in these 
countries. 

I wish to stress what I have said: That it 
is our objective through this lending pro- 
gram to promote further development 
through private means. It should not be 
thought that the Department of State is 
disposed to favor large loans of public funds 
to countries which do not welcome our pri- 
vate capital. In some countries, so many 
difficulties have been erected in the way of 
private investment—local as well as for- 
eign—that private productive investment is 
infinitesimal. In such circumstances, it is 
difficult to see how United States financial 
assistance could be fruitful in achieving 
sound economic development. We do not 
intend through public lending to compen- 
sate for the failure to make the most of 
natural resources through vigorous economic 
activity on all fronts. Our Government will 
naturally favor making public loans to coun- 
tries where the broader objectives of our 
program can be accomplished. We will in 
general select situations where public loans 


will be accompanied by private activity— 
local or foreign. If our record of public 
lending is scrutinized, it will be seen that 
the recipient nations have generally been 
those where our loans can do most good in 
terms of these objectives. 

It has been a pleasure for me today to 
review with you some of the high points of 
our relations with our good friends in the 
other American republics. It should be 
noted perhaps by a member of the present 
administration that in this gathering of 
business and professional men there are un- 
doubtedly more than a few Republicans 
and that, no doubt, many of them are look- 
ing forward to a year from now in the hope 
that there may be a new administration 
coming into power. Without wishing to 
comment further, I might point out more 
seriously"that as we enter upon an election 
year in this country, the political activity 
of our campaign will have repercussions not 
only here at home but throughout the rest 
of the world. The Latin Americans, whose 
destinies cannot help but be affected by the 
trend of events in this country, will un- 
doubtedly follow with cular concern 
the political wars in the United States just 
as we will follow the course of events in 
the five presidential elections which will 
occur in Latin America in 1952. I should 
merely like to say that I think we can all 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 5893, is merely an extension of the 
funds provided for direct home loans 
— for by the original GI bill of 
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dividual owners and the total funds ap- 
propriated heretofore and in this meas- 
ure returned to the Government. 

Up to this time it is most gratifying 
that the total defaults recorded in vet- 
erans’ loans totals only one-half of 1 
per cent, an unusually low rate. Evi- 
dently the veterans are serving as faith- 
fully and honestly in peace as they served 
devotedly and gallantly during the war. 
This bill will definitely promote individ- 
ual home ownership, and that is most 
desirable for the Nation. 


Soviet Genocide in Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday I spoke at a mass meeting of 
Lithuanians representing the northern 
Indiana area, in East Chicago, Ind. This 
meeting was held to commemorate the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. The meeting was also 
addressed by Dr. Steponas Kolupaila, of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: 

Whereas Soviet Russia, spurred by her 
vicious ambition to beeen the ~ in 
applying a policy of unscrupulous destruc- 
tion against peoples which she thinks might 
stand in her way to future expansion of 
world communism; and 

Whereas the Lithuanians, Latvians, Es- 
tonians, and many other nations are the 
principal victims of the Soviet-managed gen- 
ocide, not counting millions of Russian peo- 
ple who reject Communist totalitarianism; 
and 

Whereas the heroic Lithuanian under- 
ground movement, aided by Lithuanians 
abroad plays an active part in today’s 
struggle of the free world to resist Com- 
munist aggression and, therefore, rightly 
deserves every possible assistance and en- 
couragement by all free nations; 

Whereas the eyes of the unfortunate peo- 
ple, subjected to Soviet directed genocide, 
are turned to the United States which, tra- 
ditionally, has been the strongest champion 
of highest humanitarian ideals: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is our deepest conviction 
that American leadership in the fight for 
freedom and peace will be best exerted: 

(a) By immediately ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention which is the most powerful 
legal instrument for preventing and punish- 
ing the crime of destruction of national, ra- 
cial, ethnical or religious groups of people; 

(b) By implementing the ratification by 
energetic and decisive action of the United 
States Government within the United Na- 
tions to enlighten the world as to the terror- 
istic activities of the Soviet rulers in Lithu- 
ania and other occupied areas and to brand 
them legally and publicly as international 
criminals; 


(c) By invoking all possible aid of the 
United Nations in stopping the crime of 


for investigation of conditions behind the 
tron curtain; and 

(a) By specifically including the restora- 
tion of independence of Lithuania and other 
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Soviet-occupied countries in the program of 
the American foreign policy; be it further 


tude to the Government of 


other Baltic States, solemnly condemned the 

unlawful annexation of those countries in 

the memorable policy statements of July 23, 

1940, and has ever since demonstrated a 

favorable attitude toward the cause of in- 

dependent Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
ALBERT G. VINICK, 

Chairman, 

Rev. PETER 


Secretary. 


Oatis: The Continuing Insult 
EXTENSION OF 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Muncie Press which was reprinted 
in the Marion Chronicle under date of 
February 7. 

I have returned from the Fifth Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent and which is the home of Bill Oat- 
is. The people back there at one time 
thought that perhaps the State Depart- 
ment was afraid of someone, but now 
they are afraid that the State Depart- 
ment is too willing to play into the 
hands of the Soviet-dominated coun- 


tries. 
The editorial follows: 
Oatis: THE CONTINUING INSULT 


It is something to know that the Ameri- 
can Government still is aware that William 
N. Oatis, the Marion, Ind., newspaperman, 
ee ee 

Czechoslovakian Reds railroaded him, 
pene last July Fourth. How- 
ever, the United Nations Social Committee 
before which United States Delegate Chan- 
ning Tobias delivered his blistering attack 
on Prague tyranny, can only vote toothless 
resolutions on freedom of the press. 

Injection of the Oatis case into this body, 
in which the United States stand is being 
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resulting pressure on Washington and the 
U. N. for stern action to compel the report- 
er’s release. Bill Oatis must not be for- 
gotten. 

He is more than an individual. He is a 
cause celebre—a world symbol of the press 
in chains. His farcical trial as a spy for do- 
ing a legitimate job of reporting is a chal- 
lenge against civilization which must be 
accepted and reversed by the utmost effort 
of the United States Government. 


slap-on-the-wrist resumption 
Czech imports, are insufficient 
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to move the Soviets stooges in Prague. The 
United Statés State Department has charac- 
terized the case as a ludicrous travesty on 
justice. President Truman declared to the 
newly accredited Czech Ambassador that 
good relations between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia could not exist while Oatis 
was held in prison. 

Those pronouncements, made months ago, 
are almost forgotten. Why? Because they 
were not followed up with the action that 
they implied. Consequently, Bill Oatis re- 
mains the innocent victim of his own Gov- 
ernment’s timidity. 

If this Government is interested in free- 
dom of the press as well as the protection of 
its nationals abroad, as the U. N. speech of 
our Negro delegate declares, then it should 
institute retaliatory action to demonstrate 
to the world that it means what it says. 
One immediate step that should be taken is 
to bar all Soviet and captive-nation corre- 
spondents from our official press confer- 
ences until Oatis is freed and the iron cur- 
tain governments show a willingness to abide 


by the rules of decent international conduct. 
(Muncie Press.) 


Eisenhower “Bandwagon Committee” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring attention to the Eisenhower Band- 
wagon Committee. Apparently Eisen- 
hower’s bandwagon is being organized 
by people with hefty investments in the 
program of the Democrat Party. The 
Eisenhower “bandwagon committee,” 
which sponsored the Madison Square 
Garden kickoff of the general’s campaign 
recently, is sprinkled with names closely 
associated with the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. 

One prominent name on the list of 
sponsors of the Eisenhower rally, Arthur 
Loew, has been a real friend to the Demo- 
crats. He and his immediate associates, 
according to the authoritative research 
agency, Congressional Quarterly, con- 
‘tributed the grand total of $31,500 to the 
Democrat National Committee in 1949 
and 1950. 

Another key Eisenhower man, William 
Zeckendorf, who also likes Ike well 
enough to be on his bandwagon com- 
mittee, liked the Democrat National 
Committee in 1949 and 1950 well enough 
t invest $4,000 in their political pro- 
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gram. 
Another stanch Republican on the 
Eisenhower “bandwagon committee” is 


Maxwell Kriendler. According to Con- 
gressional Quarterly, records of the 
Clerk of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives show he joined with such 
other GOP boosters as Elliott Roosevelt, 
Marshall Field, and William L. Clayton 
to make up a $2,000 kitty for a 1950 
thing called the National Committee for 
an Effective Congress. 

Another “faithful” Republican, Quen- 
tin Reynolds, is on the Eisenhower 
“bandwagon committee.” As editor of 
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United Nations World, semiofficial organ 
of the U. N., he has thrown that body’s 
support behind the NATO commander in 
a recent editorial. In days of yore, ac- 
cording to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, he sponsored the 
Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. The 
Attorney General’s list shows that outfit 
to be subversive and Communist. Mr. 
Reynolds, it also turns out, was a speak- 
er at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1944. 

Moss Hart, another bandwagoner, has 
long been playing left-wing tunes, ac- 
cording to more than a page of citations 
in the files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. He was, for ex- 
ample, a member of the board of the 
magazine Equality back in 1940. The 
Daily Worker for December 24, 1944, lists 
Moss Hart as a sponsor of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee. The 
Worker of September 2, 1949, showed 
him as a signer in behalf of Paul Robe- 
son. He also is shown as a sponsor on 
a letter calling a meeting of the Congress 
of American Soviet Friendship. The 
House Committee files show much more. 

Oscar Hammerstein and Richard 
Rodgers also are members of the Eisen- 
hower “bandwagon committee.” Oscar 
Hammerstein has a king-size rating in 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities files. He also was an initiat- 
ing sponsor of the 1944 Independent Cit- 
izens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, which outfit was cited 
by the House Committee as a Communist 
front. The Daily Worker of March 5, 
1946, lists Hammerstein as a sponsor of 
the Win the Peace Conference, under 
auspices of the National Committee to 
Win the Peace, which was cited as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. 

Miss Faye Emerson, former wife of El- 
liott Roosevelt, was among the people 
most active in the Madison Square Gar- 
den rally for Eisenhower. She was very 
much in evidence to the televiewers of 
the event, helping Tex McCrary drum 
up interest in the thing. The files of 
the Clerk of the House show that Faye 
Emerson contributed $500 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission pre- 
viously given, I am including two news- 
paper articles which should throw some 
light on the subject; one an article by 
Willard Edwards, which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune of February 9, 1952; 
and one by George Sokolsky, which ap- 
pea:ed in the Washington Times-Herald 
of February 15, 1952: 

Crres Lerr-WinGc SPONSORSHIP oF CENERAL 
EISENHOWER—RECORDS SHow DEMOCRAT 
Backers, Says BUSBEY 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, February 8.—The Democratic 
left-wing sponsorship of the Eisenhower-for- 
President movement emerged into the open 
today, Representative Bussey, Republican of 
Tilinois, said in a statement. 

Bussey referred to the announced backers 
of the first major rally for Eisenhower sched- 
uled tonight in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. 

From the records of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and other Con- 
gressional records, Bussey made public the 
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affiliations of a number of individuals named 
in newspaper advertisements and press re- 
leases as sponsors of the rally. 

HITS WINDOW DRESSING 

“Thus far,” he remarked, “we have had 
the names of responsible individuals, includ- 
ing Members of the Senate and House, as 
leaders of the campaign to select a Repub- 
lican nominee for President whose Republi- 
canism is not clear and whose views on 
domestic and foreign policy remain a virtual 
mystery. 

“Some Republicans have been baffled by 
this window dressing of respectability. They 
need be mystified no longer. The true char- 
acter of the Eisenhower sponsorship has been 
disclosed in the preparations for the first big 
demonstration in his behalf to be staged to- 
night on Broadway. 

“The list of sponsors for this rally includes 
big theatrical names to lure a crowd seeking 
free entertainment. It also includes indi- 
viduals with Communist front affiliations in 
the past who now seek to attach themselves 
to the Republican Party.” 


CITES ADA BACKERS 


“Probably most important of all, as reveal- 
ing the genuine nature of those seeking to 
push General Eisenhower into the Presiden- 
tial picture, is the listing of a sprinkling of 
members of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, a left-wing organization headed by 
Francis Biddle, a former Roosevelt Cabinet 
member. Other ADA leaders have been Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., and Senator Humphrey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, a vociferous spokesman for the 
Truman administration. 

“None of the above ADA leaders has ap- 
peared openly in the Eisenhower movement 
and it is not expected that they will. But 
there are enough ADA members on the 
Eisenhower bandwagon committee to give 
the thinking citizen grounds for specula- 
tion. It appears that the ADA, already en- 
joying considerable power in the left-wing 
Democratic branch, although loud and vocal 
in its assertions of anticommunism, now 
seeks to invade the Republican Party by 
fastening itself to the Eisenhower move- 
ment.” 

WRITER ON BANDWAGON 
. Bussey noted that Quentin Reynolds, the 
writer, is a member of the bandwagon com- 
mittee sponsoring the Eisenhower rally. 

“Reynolds’' Republicanism can be judged 
by the fact that he was a at the 
Democratic national convention in 1944,” 
Bussey said. 

“The records of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities name him as a spon- 
sor in 1949 of the Spanish Refugee Appeal 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
which was cited as subversive and commu- 
nistic by Attorney General Clark in 1947 and 
1948 and declared to be a Communist-front 
organization by the House ccmmittee in 
1944.” 

GIVES RECORD OF TWO 


Moss Hart and Oscar Hammerstein IZ, 
Broadway playwrights, are listed as mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower bandwagon com- 
mittee, Bussey noted. He gave their records 
from the files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 

Hart: Listed as a member in 1939 and 1940 
of the editorial council of the magazine 
Equality, which was cited as a Communist 
Party enterprise by the committee in 1944. 
Listed in 1946 as a member of the board of 
directors of the Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, 
cited as a Communist front by the committee 
in 1950; signer in 1948 of a statement issued 
by this citizens committee protesting an an- 
nouncement by the film industry that it 
would cease hiring Communist Party mem- 
bers; signer of a statement appearing in the 


New York Daily Worker, official Communist 
journal, September 2, 1949, in behalf of a 
meeting for Paul Robeson, a hero of the 
Communist Party; sponsor in 1946 of the 
National Council of American Soviet Friend- 
ship, cited by the Attorney General as sub- 
versive in 1947 and 1948. 
HAMMERSTEIN’S RECORD 

Hammerstein: Listed in the Daily Worker 
in September 1949 as signer of a statement 
in behalf of a benefit meeting for Paul Robe- 
son; listed as a member of the sponsoring 
committee for a gathering under the aus- 
pices of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, expelled from the CIO 
as under Communist Party control; sponsor 
of a fund-raising committee for the 10 Holly- 
wood writers who went to jail for contempt 
of Congress after refusing to answer ques- 
tions concerning Communist Party member- 
ship; listed as initiating sponsor of the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the committee; listed in 1946 
as a sponsor of the Win the Peace Conference, 
cited by the Attorney General as a subver- 
sive Communist organization in 1947 and 
1948. 

Another Eisenhower sponsor listed in no- 
tices of the Madison Square rally, Bussry 
noted, is Faye Emerson, stage and television 
star. 

STICKS WITH GROUP 


When the organization known as Progres- 
sive Citizens of America was established in 
1946 as a merger of two Communist fronts, 
Bussey said CONGRESSIONAL Recorps revealed, 
Faye Emerson, then the wife of Elliott Roose- 
velt, one of the late President’s sons, was a 
member. The PCA later split and a group 
led by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Chester 
Bowles, now Ambassador to India; and other 
prominent so-called liberals left the PCA 
and set up Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, publicly renouncing association with 
Communists or Communist sympathizers. 

But Elliott Roosevelt and his wife, Faye 
Emerson, remained active sponsors of the 
PCA which later backed Henry A. Wallace, 
the Communist-supported candidate for 
President in 1948, according to the records 
cited by Busser. 

Most prominent ADA members listed 
among the Eisenhower sponsors, Bussey said, 
was Howard Lindsay, a playwright, who was 
a member of the executive board of the left- 


wing organization. 


TuHeEse Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 

Even those wro do not support the cam- 
paign for General Eisenhower's candidacy 
respect him as a man, a citizen, and a soldier, 
Political opposition need not mean personal 
disapprobation. The same, I am sure, holds 
true about most of the political opponents 
of Senator Rosert A. Tarr. The worst that 
has been said about him is that he cannot 
be elected, which no one can know until 
after he has been defeated. 

The more I think of it, the more I am 
embarrassed for General Eisenhower's sake, 
having watched the mummers’ campaign for 
him on television. It was cheap. It was 
vulgar. General Eisenhower is neither cheap 
nor vulgar. He needs to come home to de- 
fend himself from his friends, whose zeal 
drives them to have a girl in a bathing suit 
in February in New York campaign for him 
and to have some models do their stuff on the 
sidewalks of New York to prove his avail- 
ability for the presidency. 

Surely the campaign for General Eisen- 
hower in New York should have been opened 
in a tone less reminiscent of the worship of 
Astarte. He could not have countenanced 
such nonsense as a reply to the demand that 
the frightful issues facing us, including the 
lives of our sons, be discussed in this elec- 
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tion. That demand is not answered by Fred 
Waring dancing with Ethel Merman (not 
too gracefully as it appeared in the distor- 
tions of television) in a prize-fighting ring in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Nor did Miss Merman’s exciting rendition 
of Show Business, if that is what the melody 
is called, add in any way to a consideration 
of the problem of a $100,000,000,000 budget. 

In many respects, the mummers’ serenade 
of Eisenhower was an amazing performance, 
because it is difficult to understand, in polit- 
ical terms, why it was done. It was held 
in Madison Square Garden, after a prize fight, 
at 11:30 o’clock at night. The audience of 
15,000 was partly assured by the residue of 
the fight, partly by free tickets distributed 
from Maine to Texas. A free audience to see 
Clark Gable, Irving Berlin, Jinx Falkenburg, 
Humphrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall, and such is 
always available in New York. 

The managers of the effort made no at- 
tempt to display distinguished leaders of 
the Republican Party. No speeches were 
delivered, except a few remarks by Senator 
Henry CasoT Lonce, Jr., and the playing of 
an ancient record of an Eisenhower speech. 
Nothing was said about a single issue be- 
fore the people. Not one word was discussed 
to elevate the spirit. Fred Waring’s glee 
club added a note of decency by singing 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

General Eisenhower is deserving of more 
seemiy support. Election campaigns can de- 
generate to a Roman bacchanalia, but that 
is not what the noble institution which 
implements the right of a people to a gov- 
ernment of their own choice represents. If 
it is humor that is required, would it not 
be more fitting to frame it in such lan- 
guage as Chauncey Depew employed; or if 
it is brilliance of thought, would not such 
a debate as that of Stephen Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln be more proper? 

Why must so many institutions, in our 
times, be vulgarized? Why must we make 
light of our noblest traditions? We make 
light of marriage. We ridicule family ties; 
the churches are being attacked and reli- 
gion is forbidden in our schools as though 
it were a horror. The secularization of our 
world has not improved morals or manners, 
because disrespect has become the mark of 
custom rather than of impropriety. 

In the course of a campaign, men do 
and say things which are the products of 
ambition or anger or even because they be- 
lieve them to be true. But such shenanigans 
as the mummers rated at Madison 
Square Garden, the reduction of an election 
campaign to vaudeville, if not to burlesque, 
do no harm to the opposition, but do em- 
barrass and even humiliate the one whom 
the actors and such pretend to support. 

It is so unfair to General Eisenhower that 
he ought to return to America to examine 
his friends to discover whether they are 
really what they pretend to be or Democrats 
trying to kill off his candidacy in the Re- 
publican Party. 


Low Standard of Public Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the notable series of articles 
appearing in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on the low standard of public morals, 
I include herewith one in the series which 


bu 
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appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on January 20, 1952. 

This edition reports the recommenda- 
tions of Rev. Dr. James ‘W. Clarke, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Church Fed- 
eration of Greater St. Louis, and Dr. 
Walter L. Wilkins, head of the psychol- 
ogy department of St. Louis University, 
to bring our Nation back from the low 
standard of morals to which it has 
fallen: 

Text or Rev. CLARKE’s AND Dr. WILKINS’ CoM- 

MENTS ON Mora Decay—REDEMPTION OF 

AMERICAN Home DEcLARED ESSENTIAL 


(Following are the contributions of Rev. 
Dr. James W. Clarke, president of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation of Greater St. 
Louis, and Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, head of the 
psychology department of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, to the Globe-Democrat symposium on 
moral decay:) 

Mr. E. LaNsinc Ray, 
Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 

Dear Mr. Ray: The moral deterioration 
which the Globe-Democrat editorial pre- 
sented so luminously cannot be questioned. 
The seriousness of it lies not only in its effect 
on America, but on the life of the whole world 
because of our determinative power in the 
earth’s affairs. The eyes of mankind are on 
us, and our standard of ethics and morals, 
to a major degree, will decide the behavior of 
other nations. No surface application will 
heal our poisoned wound. The cure must be 
deep and thorough-going. 

The first necessity is a frank admission 
that each one of us ts involved and must 
bear a part of the guilt and perform a 
part of the healing. None of us can stand 
aside and none of us can assume a virtu- 
ous air and holier-than-thou look. It is 
a time for humble identification. As an 
observer of the American situation, and as a 
Christian clergyman, I wish to deal exclu- 
sively with the root problem, upon the solu- 
tion of which the remedy for the situation is 
principally dependent—the redemption of 
the American home. 

THREE EPICS 

In history there are three great epics—the 
epic of creation, the epic of man and the 
epic of the home. Over the centuries, the 
home has developed by trial and error and 
has moved from mating to marriage, and 
from polygamy to monogamy. Around it the 
civilizations have been built. When it has 
weakened, they have fallen, for it is the 
dynamic force which has given society con- 
tinuity and permanence. 

It is the supreme character-forming agency 
and no other has been able to seriously rival 
it, for it gives the best natural setting to the 
child. He is born in the home, he learns to 
crawl in the home, he begins the adventure 
of living in the home, and his cultural and 
religious nurture commence in the home. 

With wise insight America has built its 
civilization around this historic institution, 
and its influence upon the national life has 
been unquestioned. Something, however, is 
now happening to it, so that its permanence, 
unity, and character are threatened. In in: 
creasing numbers men and women are dis- 
covering that they are unfit for the great 
adventure in comradeship, mutual help, and 
child training which family life demands. 

HOMES BROKEN 

Long-reverenced fidelities are being sur- 
rendered, divorce and separation are rife (in 
the city of St. Louis 4,600 homes break up an- 
nually), and the belief that marriage is one 
of life’s great permanencies is openly scouted 
in many quarters. In a great number of 
cases, it is but a ceremonial recognition of a 
merely temporary state and thus loses its 

_Sancitity and beauty. 

This condition is the cause of much of the 

decay of which the Globe-Democrat speaks, 


for it has loosened the morals of a multi- 
tude of adults, thrust innumerable boys and 
girls out of their natural environment, rob- 
bed them of parental influence and sent them 
out undisciplined and resentful into society. 

There is the additional grave fact that in 
all too many families, while there is no 
thought of divorce and separation, the prop- 
er disciplining and training of the children 
is practically nonexistent. 

OPPOSE DISCIPLINE 

We train our flowers and plants, but our 
offspring are permitted to run wild. The 
cult of self-expression in the home and edu- 
cational system has been carried to ludicrous 
extremes. We have the idea that discipline 
is reactionary Victorianism or old-fogyism. 
So we are betraying our children by permit- 
ting them to follow the dictates of their in- 
experienced and immature wills. The sad 
results are all around us. 

The principal responsibility for the re- 
demption of the American home is on parent- 
hood. As such we have four definite duties: 

To give more time to the home: Because 
of the overorganization of the average com- 
munity, parents have too many social respon- 
sibilities. Add to those the demands of 
American business on the father, and we see 
the vacation of parental authority, with its 
inevitable reaction on the family. The re- 
turn of the father and mother to the home 
is an imperative necessity. 


SET EXAMPLE 

To set our children an example: Character 
is not so much taught as caught. If we urge 
our children to be honest, industrious, duti- 
ful, pure, sober, religious, and community 
minded, but don’t practice thesé virtues our- 
selves, they see our inconsistency and our 
high-sounding words ‘ell on deaf ears. 

We should remember that they come to 
conclusions about us which are sometimes 
brutal in their candor but oftentimes sound 
in their truths. Also, they are born imita- 
tors. No child is born either difficult or bad. 
Everything he knows—at least up to the 
time he goes to school—he learns from his 
father and mother. So let us make no mis- 
take, we have the responsibility of setting 
our children an example. 

The imposition of wise discipline: Every 
child is entitled to this, particularly on mat- 
ters of principle. Here parents should be as 
rigid as a steel bar. Many of us get confused 
because we do not understand the difference 
between discipline and punishment. The 
best discipline may never need punishment. 

RIGID DISCIPLINE 

Dotoressa Montessoria has a wise word. In 
recommending her method of discipline to 
American teachers, she said: “When the 
teachers were weary of my observations, they 
began to allow the children to do whatever 
they pleased. * * * ThenI had to inter- 
vene to show with what absolute rigor it is 
necessary to hinder, and little by little sup- 
press all those things that they must not 
do, so that the child may come to clearly dis- 
cern between good and evil.” 

The mood of patience: The experience of 
centuries reveals that youth always passes 
through a period of revolt against tradition 
and authority. We should remember that 
they have their own personalities for which 
they, and they alone, have the final respon- 
sibility. Having done all we can by giving 
them time, example, instruction and disci- 
pline, at certain periods of their development 
we must stand aside and let them work out 
their own salvation. They will make mis- 
takes, be foolishly independent, and even 
think their wisdom is wiser than that of the 
centuries of history, but if they have been 
loved, taught, set an example and wisely dis- 
ciplined, in two out of three cases they will 
triumphantly emerge and all will be well. 
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KNOW RIGHT, WRONG 


But all the responsibility for the predica- 
ment of the American home does not belong 
to the parents. Our young people must rec- 
ognize they have a definite and decisive part 
to play. They are endowed with intelligence, 
so that they can clearly differentiate be- 
tween wisdom and folly, truth and lies, 
honor and dishonor. 

They should, therefore, be ready to ac- 
knowledge that parenthood is the hardest 
job in the world and that its simplicities 
have largely disappeared in our intricate, 
swift-moving and warring time. The com- 
petition to parenthood in this day is varied 
and strong. Fifty years ago, the American 
home was centripetal—that it, it revolved in 
its own snug and safe orbit, provided its 
own entertainment and culture and formed 
its own little world. Now it is centrifugal— 
that is, many and opposing forces are pull- 
ing at it from without—the movies, the au- 
tomobile, business, sports, etc. So its unity 
and self-sufficiency being partially broken, 
parenthood is made much more difficult. 


PARENTS EAGER 


Young people should see also that the ad- 
vice given and discipline imposed by their 
parents come out of two things: concern and 
experience. Admitting all the failures of 
American fathers and mothers, they are 
eager for the welfare of their children and 
don’t want to see them hurt in any way. 
Too, they have gone through much of youth’s 
present experience, have learned some of the 
laws of life and know that certain things 
are good and certain things are bad for 
them. Youth should gladly recognize this. 

With this recognition, there should also be 
more appreciation of parenthood on the 
part of the American youth. It is the most 
favored of any generation in history, for it 
has been given better prenatal care, better 
homes, better food and clothes, better edu- 
cational opportunities, more leisure and 
more opportunities for business, social and 
cultural success than any other. These 
benefits are taken too casually by our young 
people and a little more respect for parent- 
hood is definitely in order. 

URGES COOPERATION 

Then what about a little more coopera- 
tion on the part of the junior members of 
the home? To a great degree they can make 
it happy or unhappy. It is the one little 
world they can influence in a major manner, 
so they ought to ask, “How can I maxe my 
home a real place?” The answer is ob- 
vious—by happy cooperation. Through 
thoughtful consideration, decent behavior, 
reasonable obedience and out-going friend- 
liness, they can work with their parents for 
a home of which they can be proud and to 
which they will desire to return. 

The assumption of these things by both 
parents and children can kill the tap root 
of the present moral decay which is assail- 
ing our land, and pour @ stream of fresh 
life and vigor through the trunk and 
branches of American life. 

As president of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation of Greater St. Louis, representing 
a constituency of over 600,000 people, I ex- 
pres= on their behalf profound appreciation 
for the conscience-awakening and provoca- 
tive articles in this series. The whole coun- 
try is in the Globe-Democrat’s debt. 

Sincerely yours, 
JamMEs W. CLARKE, 


Dear Mr. Rar: One of the features which 
has not been emphasized enough in the cur- 
rent public concern over scandals in public 
life is that relating to the example set for 
adolescent youth. Youth will develop ideals 
whether such ideals be high or not. It 
should be a matter of grave concern to par- 
ents and school teachers, who have a difficult 
task these days in the inculcation of high 
ideals, that there should be found in public 
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office a general philosophy which apparently 
involves the morality of getting away with 
whatever one can. 

Senator Futsricnut has asked if it be true 
that so many people influential in our public 
life think that morality and legality are the 
same. On a petty local level, being barely 
legal may involve the concept of “honest 
graft” or on a national level may involve the 
condoning of dishonesty and the approval 
of “honest influence” and the resultant feel- 
ing on the part of many citizens that money 
rather than right will make a difference in 
the citizen's welfare. 


MAKES CONTRAST 


Whether local or national, this sort of 
thing eventually must lead youth to contrast 
the ideals held up to them by their parents 
and their teachers with those they see prac- 
ticed and publicized in public life. Certain 
it is that the great majority of businessmen 
and of officeholders are upright men, but the 
publicity given to the grafter and his protec- 
tors is such that youth must compare the 
ideals held up to him with what he sees in 
the world outside of home and school. And 
he may come to the conclusion that parents 
and teachers are not wise and sound coun- 
selors but dreamers who do not know what 
is going on in the real world. 

How difficult it is for schools to teach mo- 
rality. In the public schools, religion as a 
foundation for moral conduct has been 
pretty effectively expelled. 


SEIZES IMAGINATION 


And even in the church-related schools, 
where religion is held in high curricular es- 
teem, religion is probably not the easiest 
subject to teach, nor the most effectively 
taught. 

But religion can seize the imagination of 
the adolescent and carry him up to levels of 
conduct in accord with the highest impulses 
of his nature. I believe the situation is one 
calling for some return to the religious prin- 
ciples all of us used to hold. Senator Tosry’s 
opinions on this must be heeded. 

The man who has failed the public trust as 
a citizen and as an officeholder not only has 
failed himself as a person, but he has also 
failed the trust which young people have, 
and should have, in their elders. He has pro- 
vided, whether he planned to do so or not, a 
model of conduct which adolescents will 
have before them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water L, WILKINS. 


Address of Elvis J. Stabr, Jr. ( < 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Honorable Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., left his 
position with the University of Kentucky 
and was appointed to the post of Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Army 
for Reserve Forces. His job was to an- 
alyze our Reserve problems within the 
Department of the Army and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Army relative to our Reserve policies 
and correct any deficiencies which may 
have existed. 

I have just returned from a month's 
tour through Korea and the Far East 


and heard nothing but praise for the 
valiant work done by the many mem- 
bers of our Reserve forces, who had seen 
active duty during World War II and 
were recalled to participate in a second 
war in their lifetime. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Stahr on January 
26, 1952, before the annual convention 
of the Kentucky Press Association at 
Louisville, Ky., in which he reviews the 
problems faced by the Department of 
the Army at the outbreak of the con- 
flict in Korea, the work done by our 
Reserve forces, and the problem con- 
fronting us in the future relative to our 
potential manpower: 


President Cornette, ladies and gentlemen, 
I count it a very high compliment to have 
been invited to address you today. I at- 
tended one of your State conventions a few 
years ago as your guest though not as a 
speaker and enjoyed it immensely. I have 
been enjoying this one, too, at least up to 
this moment. 

Many of you are old friends of mine, and 
even if I didn’t know a one of you, it would 
give me a thrill after these long months in 
Washington to see so many Kentuckians, 
here in one place on Kentucky soil. 

But the thing that makes it a special 
honor for me today is that this gathering 
represents the eyes and ears and voice of 
Kentucky. It is a privilege for any man to 
address an American press association, and 
a special privilege to address the press as- 
sociation of his own State. I am here today 
to report to you on some of the things I 
have seen and heard and learned while 
serving in the Department of the Army. 
Thanks to the high traditions of the free 
press of this Commonwealth, I know that 
I can speak to you with candor, without fear 
of failing to follow anybody's party line, and 
with confidence that facts will not be delib- 
erately distorted. 

The Army has a healthy respect for the 
facts. One of our great Secretaries of War, 
the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, whose 
tragic death occurred but a few days ago, 
had this to say: “The American soldier and 
the American public are the same people. 
They are imbued with the same patriotism, 
share the same heritage of freedom, speak 
the same language—and I mean that figura- 
tively as well as literally. Both have the 
typical American desire to learn what it’s 
all about. Both have the typical dislike 
of the cheap buncombe artist, the weasel- 
worded prevaricator. It would be a great 
mistake to assume that the public can be 
told one thing and the soldier another. Both 
want the same thing—the facts.” I'm hap- 
py to say that’s still the Army’s attitude. 

We've been hearing a great deal about na- 
tional defense for a long time now, and it 
will likely be a matter of vital importance 
for a long time to come. National defense 
for any nation rests ultimately on national 
strength, and national strength depends 
ultimately not upon trained manpower anc 
powerful armament, but upon the character 
and institutions of the nation and its peo- 
ple. The American institution of a free 
press is a cornerstone of our national 
strength and hence of our defense, and as a 
representative of the Army, another corner- 
stone of defense, I am glad to acknowledge 
that fact. 

For the Department of the Army, I want to 
express sincere appreciation to the press for 
its thoughtful, thorough, and sympathetic 


respondents who shared combat dangers on 
the bloody ridges of Korea brought home to 
Americans the tremendous stature of our 
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great Eighth Army and made clearer to them 
the issues involved. A free press has let the 
people know the truth: that men are fight- 
ing in the cause of freedom today as they 
have since 1776; that we are maintaining 
that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
freedom; that there is abroad on the earth 
@ master aggressor whose aim is to deprive 
us of freedom forever; that it is America’s 
policy to frustrate that aim without the 
horrors of atomic global war if humanly pos- 
sible; that we can be successful only if we 
deal from strength, and Korea is living proof 
that we will lead free nations in meeting 
armed aggression head-on and with strength; 
that we won't sit idly by and see the rest 
of the world absorbed piecemeal into one 
great system of satellites revolving around 
the Russian sun and organized to destroy us. 

The strength of the Eighth Army in Korea 
wasn't something we achieved by waving a 
magic wand. We came by it the hard way. 

When the Communist armies swept across 
the thirty-eighth parallel we had to send help 
to the Republic of Korea instantly or it 
would have been too late. Of necessity, we 
sent our nearest trained troops, the under- 
strength occupation divisions in Japan. To 
bring them up to strength, to reinforce them 
and to support them, we needed trained 
men—lots of them—and fast. Our only 
readily available source of trained men at 
the time was in our Regular units here in 
the States—and they were also under 
strength. As a matter of fact, the entire 
active Army was 39,000 men under its then 
authorized strength of 630,000. We brought 
some units up to strength by stripping others 
and shipped them to Korea, until at one 
point there was only one division, the Eighty- 
second Airborne, left in the United States 
in condition to fight. Frankly, that was too 
close for comfort, and we didn’t dare break 
up that last division despite the Eighth 
Army’s pressing need for men. Where else 
could we find trained men? 

Inasmuch as the Nation had seen fit to 
allow five precious years to go by without 
the inauguration of universal military train- 
ing, we had to call again upon the veterans 
of World War II who had patriotically en- 
rolled in the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps. More than 2,000 
company-size National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps units were therefore 
ordered into active service, but those units, 
too, were short of trained men. 

To make up all these shortages and to 
rebuild the active Army, we needed individu- 
als as well as units. Selective Service had 
not been in operation since January 1949 and 
required 2 to 3 months to call up selectees. 
They in turn required an absolute minimum 
of 14 weeks for basic training, plus addi- 
tional time for unit training, processing, 
and That meant inductees were 
just not available in time. Furthermore, 
Selective Service could not furnish the most 
critically needed men of all—officers and 
non-coms. That is why the Reserves were 
called in. That is why more than 200,000 
Reservists, and more than 100,000 National 
Guardsmen, most of whom were veterans, 
were ordered to active duty. 

They have performed magnificiently—on 
Korean battlefields, in training hundreds of 
thousands of recruits, in making it possible 
to bolster our European defenses and in mak- 
ing possible the orderly build-up of the ac- 
tive Army from less than 600,000 in June 
1950, to more than 1,500,000 in June 1951. 

But calling upon the Guard and the Re- 
serve was far from being a final solution to 
the Army’s tremendous and complicated 
manpower problems. 

To think of last June's or this January’s 
1,500,000 as a constant and permanent group 
of trained people who can be placed at any 
moment where they are most needed is to 
m."te a great mistake. The Army’s man- 
power problems are multiplied because of 
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ground rules that I really believe would make 
the management of a private industry throw 
up their hands in despair and close up shop. 

Let me just sketch the broad outlines of the 
problem. Basically, it arises from an en- 
forced double turn-over of personnel, car- 
ried on concurrently. There is first the 
turn-over resulting from a flow of men into 
and out of the Army. Aside from the small 
nuvleus of the Regular Army, the great bulk 
of our personnel are available for a maximum 
of not more than 24 months, and in the case 
of many thousands who came in earliest 
after Korea, for a maximum of 17 or even 16 
months. These ground rules are imposed by 
law. The quickest way of showing you what 
this means is to point out that there will 
be a world-wide turn-over of personnel in 
the Army during calendar year 1952 alone of 
almost one-half the entire strength. An- 
other complicating factor is that, in the case 
of selectees, a minimum of 6 of their 24 
months are initially spent in what we call 
the pipeline—in training, in processing and 
in travel. This ground rule is imposed by 
necessity; and more weeks are lost toward 
the end of their 24 months to be sure they 
are actually at home not later than the legal 
deadline. Hence, not only are the vast ma- 
jority of our personnel available for a very 
limited time but they cannot be utilized to 
do a job for even the full time they are 
available. 

But there is another ground rule under 
which we are also operating—the policy of 
“combat rotation,” which brings about the 
second turn-over, within the larger turn-over 
I have already sketched. This policy the 
Army has imposed upon itself, for reasons of 
simple justice, feeling that when a man has 
served one winter in Korea, he should not 
serve another; when one man has fought for 
months against the Communist horde, an- 
other man should take his place. Under this 
policy, all the combat elements of an entire 
field army were rotated out of Korea in the 
last 8 months of 1951 on a man-for-man 
basis, riflemen replacing riflemen, machine 
gunner replacing machine gunner, tank 
driver replacing tank driver, artillery ser- 
geant replacing artillery sergeant, infantry 
lieutenant replacing infantry lieutenant, and 
s0 on and on—a feat unparalleled in the mil- 
itary history of the world. We would have 
preferred to rotate whole units rather than 
individuals, but we could not, and for three 
simple reasons. The units in Korea were and 
are composed of men who had served widely 
variant amounts of time in the unit, in 
Korea, and in combat, and, even more com- 
pelling, we didn’t have as many combat-ready 
units in the United States as we had in Ko- 
rea. We just didn't have the units here to 
replace the units there, nor could we take 
time out to build them without foregoing 
rotation itself, since the units here had to 
keep furnishing a stream of trained men to 
replace the weary veterans of combat. The 
third reason was based on military common 
sense. If we had rotated whole units at the 
height of the battle it would have meant 
that large groups of men without combat ex- 
perience would have been thrown into the 
line together, whereas by rotating inuivid- 
uals every new man going into battle had a 
combat-experienced veteran at his shoulder. 

There is a final ground rule of major and 
obvious significance and that is the person- 
nel ceiling imposed annually on each armed 
service by the Department of Defense for rea- 
sons based upon over-all national manpower 
considerations and upon budget limitations. 
Ceilings are obviously necessary, but the 
point is that there is very little elbow room 
left when this ground rule is added to the 
others. 

Thus, we must think of the one and a half 
million in the Army, for the most part, as “on 
the move” in a tightly controlled, intricate, 
world-wide personnel system—coming into 
the Army, receiving training, being processed, 


traveling, serving in one of the commands 
overseas or installations in the continental 
United States, traveling again, being proc- 
essed again, and being released. Tens, even 
hundreds, of thousands of men are in every 
stage of this turn-over on every day of every 
month. All those who at a given time are in 
the “pipeline” are just so much dead weight 
as far as doing the work of the Army is con- 
cerned. But they count against our ceiling, 
and they require as much individual care as 
the man on the job. 

All this obviously requires management 
ability of the highest order, and I submit 
that the Army may rightfully be proud of 
its accomplishments in the manpower field 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, ac- 
complishments made in the face of a great 
deal of the most harassing criticism, time 
after time, from people who did not fully 
understand the problem. 

May I summarize and point up the man- 
power accomplishments from just one more 
angle? Since Korea, as I have said, the Army 
has increased in size by approximately a 
million men. It has created and supported 
the finest field army in American history, 
and with it has fought a major campaign. 
It has supplied several excellent divisions to 
the NATO forces. It has trained hundreds of 
thousands of green men, carried on the great- 
est combat rotation program in history, and 
continued all its great variety of peacetime 
and emergency missions here in the United 
States, the magnitude of which is seldom 
appreciated. None of these things will cease 
in 1952, except, we fervently hope, the Korean 
fighting. And yet—despite the tremendous 
scope of its operations—the Army by strenu- 
ous effort has been able to reduce its planned 
involuntary recall of individuals in 1952 to 
the point where, unless the international 
situation materially worsens, any such recall 
is eliminated for enlisted reservists, and for 
officers has been reduced to fewer than 6,500, 
only a small fraction of the tens upon tens 
of thousands of officers eligible for release 
this year. 

This is an astonishing achievement, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that selective service 
has supplied only raw material—no non- 
coms, no enlisted specialists, no officers. 
These we have created, and must create over 
and over, from the raw material during the 
limited time it is available to us—and from 
those patriotic officers and men who have 
responded so magnificently to our plea to 
remain with us longer than the law requires. 

I would not have you think, however, that 
to the Army the manpower probiem is solely 
a matter of grabbing a lot of people, giving 
them some training and a serial number, and 
pushing them around like pegs on a punch 
board all over the world where needed. I 
have found that the Army is actually an in- 
stitution with a heart. Iam aware that some 
of the Army’s critics, a minority, I'm happy 
to say, though a vocal minority, have spoken 
against universal military training on the 
ground that the Army has a brutalizing in- 
fluence on young men. This is simple fool- 
ishness. I wish they knew the Army a little 
better. One of General Eisenhower's off-the- 
cuff statements last year before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee expresses a typi- 
cal attitude of deep, personal concern for the 
individual soldier. He said: “The GI is the 
most important thing in the whole war, and 
I mean the GI in terms of sailors, airmen, 
everybody. ‘They are the fellows who carry 
the guns. All of the rest of us are overhead. 
In a way we are just passengers.” 

Nor is this attitude one of words only. 
Those of you who know something about the 
armies of other nations realize that the 
American soldier receives, by far, more indi- 
vidual attention than any soldier in history, 
probably more than millions of our people 
do at home. Our soldiers receive excellent 
food and clothing, and plenty of it. Their 
medical care is the best anywhere, their en- 
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vironment in training camps a model of san- 
itation and orderliness. Army posts here 
and abroad have chapels and chaplains to 
promote their spiritual welfare, and chap- 
lains accompany them even into battle. Our 
posts also have service clubs, athletic fields, 
movies, libraries and entertainment for their 
recreation, and classes where they may fur- 
ther their education at any level from grade 
school through college, even in Korea. We 
are working ever toward better and better 
training, more efficient weapons and equip- 
ment of every kind. All of this “back-up” 
we give our soldier, and all this concern for 
his welfare as an individual make our Army 
more costly to operate than the Communist 
armies or any other army, but I believe the 
American people would be satisfied with 
nothing less. We believe in backing up our 
soldiers to the limit. We will not, like the 
enemy, think of our men as expendable can- 
non fodder. 

The Army is not pampering its men, as 
many of you have no doubt seen in our 
camps right here in Kentucky, but it is 
giving them the best chance it can, through 
tough, realistic training and all the back-up 
I have mentioned, to survive combat and re- 
turn to civilian life stronger, better educated 
and more mature men, and consequently 
better citizens. 

The Army has been criticized because it 
hasn't always placed a man in uniform in 
a job like the one he had as a civilian, and 
because some of the men rotated from 
Korea have been given new types of assign- 
ments on their return. Although we have 
made and will continue to make strenuous 
efforts to meet both these criticisms, for the 
simple reason that it is clearly in the in- 
terests of the maximum efficiency of the 
Army to do so, there are two limiting fac- 
tors beyond the Army’s control. In the 
first place, there just isn’t any civilian oc- 
cupation that trains a man for combat, es- 
pecially in the Infantry, Artillery and Tank 
Corps, and that’s what we need most of; 
second, in the continental United States we 
do not carry on all the same operations on 
the same scale we do overseas, and therefore 
@ percentage of the men with combat-type 
and other military occupational specialties 
rotated from overseas must be utilized in 
different assignments and eyen retrained in 
new skills. Be assured, however, that the 
Army is taking every opportunity to profit 
from the combat lessons learned in Korea 
and is using to tremendous advantage the 
skills and know-how of returnees in training 
new recruits. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I spent over 4 years 
in the Army in World War II, in 3 different 
theaters, at the grass-roots level, I might 
add, the infantry. I was convinced then 
that all the work was done at the bottom 
and I used to look with very little less than 
scorn at fellow officers who were transferred 
to what we called the “chair-borne infantry” 
in the Pentagon. 

The naiveté of that point of view, which 
still persists in many quarters, rather as- 
tonishes me now. I have, for the past 10 
months, been closely associated with many 
of the Army’s top leaders, military and civ- 
ililan, and I want to say frankly that I have 
never observed greater conscientiousness 
and devotion to duty. My experience denies 
completely the cynical notion that the Pen- 
tagon is full of bureaucrats with not enough 
work to keep them busy. A 50-to-60-hour 
workweek is normal for me and for al- 
most everybody with whom I work in the 
Army secretariat and staff. The staff work 
in the Army is thorough, efficient, and 
earnest; the thought and energy that go 
into improving the efficiency of our fight- 
ing forces, into licking problems as they 
arise, and into planning far ahead, are heart- 
ening and impressive. 

Purthermore, these people who are run- 
ning the Army are honest, decent people. 
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They are patriotic Americans like you. For 
one instance of abuse of privilege there are 
hundreds of thousands of examples of men 
and women at all levels of the Army doing 
careful, conscientious jobs, guarding the 
funds provided by the American taxpayer; 
improving the training programs that turn 
out scores of different kinds of specialists 
and turn our young men into efficient fight- 
ing teams, skilled in the highly complicated 
business of modern combat; taking thought- 
ful care to provide spiritual guidance, whole- 
some recreation, nutritious food, proper 
clothing and shelter and fine educational 
programs, and devising new and ever more 
effective arms and equipment; yes, and try- 
ing to see that the legitimate complaints of 
every last man among the million and a 
half ever-changing faces are investigated 
and justly disposed of. 

President Cornette asked me to tell you 
not only of my own experience in the Army 
but also how I think you can contribute to 
the public’s understanding of their Army. 

I realize the news value of any aberration, 
but I hope that a conscientious press will 
also be alert to remind the public of the posi- 
tive accomplishments of the Army, and that 
your criticisms of the aberrations will be 
constructive. You can render a great serv- 
ice to the Nation by helping the people un- 
derstand their Army as it really is, and my 
own intimate observation has convinced me 
that the good greatly overshadows the bad. 
The Army certainly has no idea whatsoever 
of asking you to refrain from criticism. On 
the contrary, the Army still adheres posi- 
tively to the philosophy behind the state- 
ment made by General Marshall during 
World War II that the press is a sort of su- 
per inspector general for the Army and can 
render great service to it through construc- 
tive criticism in the public interest. 

I may sound as if I’ve really been taken in, 
but I have not been. The Army is not my 
career. I'm coming back to the University 
of Kentucky next fall, and I have no ax to 
grind in Washington. 

The Army is not perfect, but it is con- 
stantly improving, and I can assure you that 
the Army secretariat and staff are aware 
that the Army, being a human institution, is 
not perfect, that they want imperfections 
brought to light and that they make con- 
certed and serious efforts to correct them. 

For example, last summer Secretary Pace 
launched, in a message to all personnel of 
the Army, civilian and military alike, the 
Army’s war on waste. “I appeal to you,” he 
said, “to be everlastingly aware of the cost 
element involved in our operations. More 
importantly, I urge you to take whatever 
action you can that will reduce the cost of 
operations without jeopardizing the effective 
accomplishment of your mission. The need 
to get the most out of our appropriated dol- 
lar is as great now, if not more so, than any- 
time in history. In the fiscal year 1952, the 
estimated costs of the military services will 
represent about 60 cents out of the Federal 
budget dollar. This is quite a sizable load 
to put on the shoulders of the American tax- 
payers, of which you are one. Accordingly, 
you must help build the most effective fight- 
ing force for each dollar expended.” 

Further, he said: “It may well be that the 
aim of our national enemies is not to con- 
quer the United States through an all-out 
firing war, but through an economic war 
which would bankrupt the United States. 
Our enemies may also seek this economic 
collapse to cause the United States to aban- 
don its fight to preserve the democratic way 
of life among freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. Whether this way of life is threatened 
by either economic aggression or actual 
armed aggression, our position is the same: 


We must oppose communism in any of its 
endeavors to dominate the world. Specifi- 
cally, your duty is to search for better ways 
to get your work done efficiently using the 
least equipment, manpower, and materials. 
It is also your duty to get more work done 
with the same resources or more striking 
power for the same cost. I look to you to 
look for ways in which our mission can be 
performed more efficiently and at less cost by 
the elimination of waste.” 

I have been around a good many Army 
installations over the Nation in the past few 
months, and I can assure you that the Army’s 
campaign against waste is being pursued 
relentlessly. 

I should like to close with a few words 
about certain pieces of pending legislation. 

The Army is strongly supporting UMT, as it 
has since 1945. Surely Korea taught this 
one bitter lesson—the danger of not having 
enough trained manpower available when 
needed. We are for UMT, first, because we 
believe that in a democracy the burden of 
defense is every man’s business—his duty 
and his privilege; second, because we know 
that a well-trained man has a better chance 
of coming out of combat alive; third, because 
it is the most economical way of insuring 
adequate defense forces for our country. 

Only through UMT can an adequate basis 
be provided for the Reserve Forces we must 
have in the future if we are to avoid building 
a bigger and ever bigger and more expensive 
standing Army and Navy and Air Force. 
Realistically, we cannot expect if there is a 
next time, to have time to mobilize and train 
new recruits, retool our industrial machine, 
and organize and deploy combat-ready fight- 
ing forces, if we have to start as nearly from 
scratch as we did when Korea broke. Our 
allies alone can’t contain the initial attack of 
the enemy for months and even years as they 
did in World WarsIand II. It would be quite 
out of character for the enemy to send us a 
formal warning of several months before he 
strikes. And we believe that the best deter- 
rent to his striking is the strength to strike 
back quickly and strike back decisively. This 
we have never had when war first struck 
us—this we must have and maintain for the 
foreseeable future. We cannot wait and ex- 
pect to develop this defensive strength over- 
night. We must be able to depend on a res- 
ervoir of trained reserves—citizen-soldiers 
who as members of units or as individuals 
can on short notice move in and augment the 
active Army. 

A lot of people have the idea that all it 
takes to make a soldier is a young man, a 
hair cut, and a rifle. They haven't seen 
much of modern war. It’s a matter of deep 
personal sorrow to thousands of American 
families, again to quote General Eisenhower, 
who said after World War II, that “there are 
more Americans occupying graves overseas 
because they were not trained than, I think, 
for any other reason—not trained to take 
care of themselves, not trained to know what 
to do in combat.” 

We as a people with highly developed in- 
dustrial prowess recognize the fact that it 
takes time to build ships and planes and 
tanks. We must realize that it also takes 
time to build a man into an efficient soldier. 
We must never forget the urgent need to 
build up our reserves of men along with our 
reserves of matériel. We can stockpile men; 
they don't become obsolete nearly as rapidly 
as material, if they are first trained and then 
kept from getting rusty by reserve training. 
Nevertheless, there must be a steady flow 
of new manpower into the reserve forces of 
the armed services if these forces are not 
slowly to grow weaker. 

I do hope you members of the press will 
give increasing recognition and encourage- 
ment to the guys who are giving up their 
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evenings to go to the local armory, and going 
to summer training camp when others are 
having leisurely summer vacations, and that 
you will support the efforts to provide them 
an orderly flow of “new blood” through 
universal military training and service. 
The Reserves and the National Guard 
are, quite truly, the indispensable ele- 
ment in our national security. In no 
other way can we maintain an army in time 
of “cold war” big enough to protect us in 
time of total war. 

Other Armed Forces legislation of great 
interest is awaiting action by this election- 
year Congress. There is for instance, the pay 
raise of 10 percent for all men and women 
in the Armed Forces. With respect to it, I 
should merely like to point out that, of the 
$832,000,000 the pay raise will cost for a full 
year’s operation, $735,556,000 goes to enlisted 
personnel and company grade officers. 

For a year another bill, the combat duty 
pay bill, has been under consideration by 
Congress, a bill that is very dear to the 
Army's heart and should be close to the 
heart of the American people—a bill that 
would provide a few extra dollars a month 
for the men actually under enemy ground 
fire. “Hazardous-duty pay” has long been 
established for flying personnel as a token 
compensation for the hazards they undergo; 
the same is true for men manning submar- 
ines and for paratroops. The Army does not 
question the equity of this pay, but we do 
believe that there is no duty on earth more 
hazardous than front-line combat duty in a 
Korean foxhole, and the casualty lists will 
bear us out. 

I know these bills will cost money, al- 
though but a fraction of the national budget. 
I hope, however, we will not decide to do 
our economizing on the men in uniform. 

There is an excellent chance, I believe, 
for the passage of most of the legislation 
I have mentioned as well as the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, the magna charta of the Re- 
serves, which has already passed the House. 
It has received such wide publicity and 
universal support there is no need to review 
it here. 

Finally, I earnestly hope the ROTC bill 
will be enacted into law. It is very impor- 
tant, in our long-range planning, that offi- 
cers of the Army and the other armed serv- 
ices come from the very best educated and 
best trained of the Nation’s youth. Physi- 
cal courage is necessary but is not enough 
in modern war. The Communists have 
plenty of that. Large segments of our best 
young men are, largely for financial rea- 
sons, denied college educations. The ROTC 
bill, briefly, provides a modest stipend, some- 
thing like a scholarship, for limited numbers 
of promising young men who will go to col- 
lege and agree either to serve as reserve 
officers for extended periods of active duty 
after graduation or to accept commissions 
in the Regular forces. Two benefits are im- 
mediately apparent: elevation of the quality 
of leadership in the Armed Forces, and an 
increase in the educational level of the Na- 
tion. 

We can’t compete with the Communists 
in sheer numbers. We must insure that 
every one of our men is worth 10 of theirs. 
We've got to develop brains to offset their 
brawn. We've got to develop skilled lead- 
ership to offset their profligacy with human 
life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, never has it been 
more imperative for this Nation to get busy 
constructing, not only materials for defense 
but also people for defense. The survival 
of freedom in the world, our world, depends 
on our ability to construct both, quickly 
and well. The Army is dedicated to that 
construction. I believe the press is, too. 
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Alexander D. Goode Post, 205, Jewish 
War Veterans 


EXTENSION or REMARKS/ 


HON. JAMES F.LIND \ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr.LIND. Mr. Speaker, several weeks 
ago I was privileged to attend a ceremony 
when the Jewish War Veterans Post in 
York, Pa., was redesignated from the 
Haym Salomon Post to the Alexander D. 
Goode Post, No. 205. Alexander D. Goode 
was one of the four chaplains who were 
lost when the transport Dorchester went 
down in the North Atlantic. Rabbi 
Goode was from York, Pa., and was held 
in high esteem by all who knew him. 
This veterans’ post is to be congratulated 
for its good work in the community of 
York, and on naming its post for a heroic 
American. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp an article from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch dated February 4, 1952, 
and a letter to the commander of Alex- 
ander D. Goode Post, No. 205, relative to 
this rededication: 

[From the York (Pa.) Dispatch of February 

4, 1952] 

Goopve Post NAMED—GOVERNOR Is SPEAKER— 
MeEMoryY oF HEROIC CHAPLAIN HONORED aT 
REDEDICATION SERVICE—PLEA FOR BROTHER- 
HOOD 


Gov. John 8. Fine last night spoke before 
about 1,000 persons who attended the re- 
dedication ceremonies of the Alexander D. 
Goode Post 205, Jewish War Veterans, held in 
the auditorium of the William Penn Senior 
High School. 

The Commonwealth's chief executive urged 
a stronger tie of bortherhood among men, to 
“avoid wars and threats ef wars.” He said, 
“We do not have that kind of brotherhood. 
Because we do not have it, all of us are 
involved in a malestrom of trouble, turmoil, 
and war, into whose voracious maw the 
world’s population may yet be plunged to 
the peril of the human race.” 

He pointed out that “a world domination 
sought today in existing international differ- 
ences is too big and too impossible for any 
one nation. It is an impossibility for any 
group of nations.” 

In paying honor to the man for whom the 
post has been named, the Governor said: 
“Rabbi Goode was one of the immortal and 
eternal four heroic ministers of God who 
will forever have a place of honor and love 
deep in the hearts of every American. That 
reverence fcr this gallant man of God will last 
as long as America exists—yes, as long as 
Man anywhere and everywhere yearns for 
liberty and seeks to break his bonds of slav- 


Rabbi Goode was one of four Army chap- 
lains who were lost with the sinking of the 
troop Dorchester in the North At- 
lantic waters on February 3, 1943. According 
to survivors of the disaster, Rabbi Goode 
and three other chaplains gave up their life 
preservers to other soldiers as the ship was 
sinking. 


POST RENAMED 

The local post, formerly the Haym Salo- 
mon Post, has been renamed to honor Rabbi 
Qoode. 

In concluding his speech, the Governor 
said: "In daily life and in government, oft- 
times, we have clashes of hatred against 


hatred; selfishness against selfishness; 
treachery against treachery; untruth against 
untruth. We must appraise our own short- 
comings as well as the faults and frailities of 
others in the unerring crucible of tolerance 
and truth—a crucible so well symbolized in 
the sacrifice of Rabbi Goode.” 

Guests at last night’s affair included Mrs. 
Alexander D. Good>, now living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and her daughter, Rosalie, who 
is 12 years old. 

The new post flag bearing the name of 
tne rabbi was presented to the post by L. Ber- 
nard Rothberg, national Jewish War Veter- 
ans’ judge advocate and acting commander 
of the national body. Miss Goode accepted 
the flag on behalf of the post and expressed 
both her own and her mother’s appreciation 
to the post for renaming it after her father. 
She said, “I am very happy to accept this 
flag on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans.” 

Rothberg, who spoke briefly on the unity 
of mankind as the only salvation for a 
troubled world, said, “No race, religion, or 
creed has cornered the market of loyalty to 
this great country.” He was referring to the 
four chaplains on the Dorchester, one Catho- 
lic, two Protestant, and the other Jewish. 

Leon Sacks, Pennsylvania Jewish War Vet- 
eran State commander, presided and intro- 
duced some 40 guests, including Samuel S. 
Lewis, secretary of the State department of 
forests and waters; Congressman JAMEs F. 
Linp; Mayor Eoward E. Eyster; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Aldinger, president of the VFW, Post 
8951, Ladies’ Auxiliary; Norman L. Baugh- 
man, commander of Post 556, VFW; Col. T. P. 
Donahue, commanding officer of the Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot; Dr. Victoria Lyles, 
director, York city elementary schools; and 
Lewis Liebowitz, past commander of Haym 
Salomon Post 205. 

David D. Carsten is the present commander 
of the post. Members of the rededication 
committee, besides Carsten, were A. Harry 
Freireich, Dr. J. Joseph Friedman, Rabbi 
Moses N. Friedman, Rabbi Marcus Kramer, 
Martin Lustgarten, and Herbert Rappaport. 


ScHoot District oF THe CrTy oF YorRK, 
York, Pa., February 8, 1952. 
Mr. Davin D. CaRsTEN, 
Commander, Alexander D. Goode Post, 
No. 205, Jewish War Veterans, 
York, Pa. 

Deak COMMANDER CARSTEN: If the late 
Rabbi Alexander D. Goode could have seen 
your program on February 3 (Dorchester 
Day), when you rededicated your Jewish War 
Veterans’ Post, renaming it the Alexander 
D. Goode Post, he would have approved the 
democracy of your proceedings. 

Everybody in York—Rabbi Goode’s home 
town—holds a treasured stake in memory of 
him, and you gave every type of citizen of 
York a chance to be represented in an hon- 
ored way in your program: Jews, Gentiles, 
Catholics, Protestants, Negroes, whites, rich, 
poor, men, women, foreign-born, native, mili- 
tary, civilian. 

Rabbi Goode used to visit schools with 
me, and once he invited the whole member- 
ship of York’s Association for Childhood 
Education—about 70 persons in all—to at- 
tend the feast of the harvest-in his syna- 
gogue. In all the contacts made on these 
occasions, he treated all the kinds of people 
that he met with consideration, friendship 
and respect. He wanted good schools for 
all the children of all the people. He re- 
ceived all the people of all the various races, 
colors and religions which made up the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education’s mem- 
bership with honor when they entered his 
synagogue. He was truly an ambassador of 
good will among all men—and, was he not 
then also an ambassador of God? 

How I do hope that your reference to Feb- 
ruary 3d, the day on which the famous 
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four chaplains perished in brotherhood, as 
Dorchester Day, will be a suggestion which 
will actually be adopted and observed as a 
brotherhood day by the whole Nation and by 
the whole world. What a great sermon for 
all men everywhere was the example set by 
Rabbi Goode and the other chaplains, when 
they gave up their lives for their fellowmen. 

Your program ran so smoothly that I know 
you did long and careful planning in getting 
ready for it. I respect good work. 

Pennsylvania’s governor, Governor Fine, 
honored himself as well as Rabbi Goode 
when he paid his fine tribute to Rabbi Goode 
and to the heroic example which he set for 
all men—as did the other speakers, also. 

It was a splendid gesture on the part of 
you and your associates to have Mrs. Goode 
and Rosalie as your special guests for the 
rededication ceremonies—and to present the 
Alexander D. Goode banner to Rosalie. 

The press gave you important coverage on 
your whole program—and i: this way the 
whole town got from the newspapers a great 
lesson in human relations. 

I am glad that you had representatives 
from York’s Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation at your exercises. As you know, this 
association buys brotherhood books, and 
holds public, brotherhood meetings, every 
year, and year after year, honoring Rabbi 
Goode, the other three chaplains—and, in 
fact, all other men who have perished in 
protecting human rights. 

I represent many people I am sure (one 
of whom is Mr. Mose Leibowitz, York’s re- 
spected school-board member—who dis- 
cussed your program with me) when I say 
I thank you and your associates for the 
merit of your rededication program. 

I must not overlook the pleasant social 
occasion, the supper at the Hotel York- 
towne, honoring Mrs. Goode and Rosalie, 
which we all enjoyed. (Please tell Mrs. Wel- 
ber how much everyone appreciates her fine 
food.) Thank you. 

It pleased us all to see both Rabbi Fried- 
man and Rabbi Kramer present at the exer- 
cises. Rabbi Friedman has for the last two 
decades been one of York’s foremost leaders 
in the improvement of human relations. 
Rabbi Kramer represents the synagogue— 
and I believe, also, the human philosophy 
of Rabbi Goode. Their unity is encourag- 
ing. It was pleasant, too, to see the Catholic 
and the Protestant clergy cooperating with 
the Jewish clergy. 

You went to great work, care and expense, 
I know, Commander Carsten, in the whole 
matter of your rededication ceremonies, but 
it was humanitarian work and sets all who 
know of it a better pattern for human con- 
duct. I saw in the press where Philadel- 
phia and New York both held exercises on 
Dorchester Day honoring the four chaplains. 
I am giad that York, the home of one of 
the four, was not remiss in paying honor to 
its own Rabbi Goode. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Vicrorta LYLEs, 
Director, Kindergarten and 
Elementary Education. 





Patent Litigation i 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an address by Judge Joseph 
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R. Jackson, of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, before the 
patent department of the Radio Corp. 
of America, Princeton, N. J., on Friday, 
February 1, 1952. 

Justice Jackson has had a most dis- 
tinguished career as a lawyer and a 
judge. He was admitted to the bar of 
Montana in 1907. He served as county 
attorney of Silver Bow County, Mont., 
as judge of the second judicial district 
court of Montana, as a commissioner of 
the supreme court of Montana, as pres- 
ident of the Montana State Bar Associa- 
tion; practiced law in the city of New 
York, and has served as judge of the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals continuously since De- 
cember 15, 1937. 

His address is not only most interesting 
and educational, but reflects a scholarly 
mind enriched by the combination of a 
wide range of general practice and judi- 
cial experience. Iam most happy to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Justice Jackson’s address follows: 


OBSERVATIONS ON PATENT LITIGATION 


It is a source of much satisfaction and 
pleasure to me to be with you on this occa- 
sion. Here in this quiet town of Princeton, 
renowned for its precincts of scholarly pur- 
suits, and equally celebrated as the site of 
the David Sarnoff Research Center of the 
RCA Laboratories, all the agitating thoughts 
of the uncertain world around us, seemingly 
keenest in Washington, are completely swept 
from my mind. Therefore, you can readily 
understand that on this visit I rest—for the 
time being—with that most priceless posses- 
sion known to man—a contented mind. 

Some time ago, it was my good fortune, in 
company with many others, to have been the 
guest of your company here. We were en- 
tertained in various ways, but strange to say, 
that part of my visit which left its most last- 
ing impression upon me was the tour of the 
laboratories. There I saw so many things 
and listened to expositions given by your 
searchers after strange things, most of 
which—practically all of which—were utter- 
ly beyond my comprehension, but neverthe- 
less, so impressive because I was informed 
of the many journeys into the unknown, 
and the startling results that were crystal- 
ized from such pioneering. 

When Alice walked through her looking- 
glass into a strange and somewhat awesome 
world she was surely no more of an interest- 
ed stranger than I was on that tour. 

Today, again, through your kindness, it 
has been a rare privilege to have once more 
been taken by the hand and led through the 
labyrinths of mystery. Again, I am robbed 
of expression. Once more I must confess that 
I have eyes that have beheld, but have not 
seen—and ears that have heard without un- 
derstanding. 

I imagine that if Paracelsus had been tour- 
ing with me he would be compelled to con- 
fess that the occult sciences into which he 
delved, and in which he appeared to believe, 
were just so many simple notions compared 
with the bringing out of the unknown into 
the known what I have beheld this day. 

While my official work deals, in most part, 
with patent law, I am not a patent lawyer. 
I have for many years engaged in the active 
practice of general law, and have had much 
judicial experience in both trial and appel- 
late work in State courts. Consequently, I 
have viewed the practice of patent law largely 
through the eyes of a general practitioner, 

making what in some measure might be called 
invidious comparisons between the general 
and patent practitioners. I presume that 
most men who sit in judgment on patent 
issues have had about the same legal back- 


ground as I and, since that may be so, I think 
it is fair to state that in all probability they 
view the patent lawyer even as I do. 

Of course, in this presence, it is bootless 
to state that I believe in the patent system, 
or to discuss the merits of the patent sys- 
tem with you who have devoted your careers 
to the practice of patent law. If you were 
opposed to the patent system, or thought 
that it had outlived its usefulness, or that it 
should be changed in vital particulars, you 
would not be here. It suffices to say that it 
is generally agreed by all thinking men that 
the patent system has—is now—and always 
will be playing a major role in our system of 
free enterprise. 

Those who are not brought in touch with 
the patent system ordinarily picture the in- 
ventor as an individual with never enough to 
eat, domiciled in a garret or a cellar, clad 
in disreputable clothes, and in sad need of a 
haircut and a shave. Those of us who are 
familiar with researchers and inventors 
realize that, while the individual just de- 
scribed may exist, in this day and age the 
great inventions are the result of unflagging 
research and extensive experimentation by 
groups of scientists in organizations of which 
yours is an outstanding example. 

I cannot ascribe to the principle that pat- 
ents, by reason of the constitutional pro- 
vision therefor, must of right be granted to 
the first type only, or that they should be re- 
fused on the ground that inventions per- 
fected by groups are the result of “mere 
routineering.” 

Inventors, whether they be of the garret 
and cellar type or those in industries such as 
yours, may well lose the benefit of their dis- 
coveries by ignorance. The ignorance I have 
in mind is a lack of knowledge as to what 
is required to be done in relation to every 
move that is made in any kind of an experi- 
ment which, even though undreamed of at 
the time by the researcher, may develop into 
a@ patent. 

Many times before the result of research 
is disclosed to the patent attorney, the “die 
is cast” against the interest of the inventor 
because he was ignorant of or had neglected 
the things necessary to be proved by compe- 
tent evidence in the event the application 
or patent was brought into litigation. 

There is no reason, to my way of think- 
ing, why every experiment seeking to bring 
something into existence that was never be- 
fore known, is not properly noted on a work- 
sheet, dated by the researcher, and wit- 
nessed. That of itself does not mean much. 
The inventor, of course, knows what he has 
done, but it is equally necessary that who- 
ever the witness to the notes might be, he 
should be so thoroughly informed concern- 
ing the activities that have been set down 
in writing that he can be a competent and 
understanding witness should his services as 
such be needed. 

So many times, in the jurisdiction of my 
court, it seems to have been taken for grant- 
ed by some lawyers that notes kept by an in- 
ventor alone are corroborating evidence of 
the researcher's activities. Of course, in 
many instances of general practice, records 
that are kept in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness are admissible in evidence, but ap- 
parently as far as patent law is concerned, 
work sheets made by the interested party, 
without more, are considered to be merely 
self declarations, and since such 
is the fact, I would urge that wherever pos- 
sible, and certainly it is more than possible in 
an institution such as RCA, the inventors 
should be educated by the lawyers in the 
patent division so that whether or not the 
things they do are ever brought into the 
light of a courtroom, a sound legal record 
is made. 

To my way of thinking, the ideal practi- 
tioner of patent law should possess all the 
qualifications of a general practitioner and he 
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should also be well qualified as skilled in 
science. Many patent lawyers measure up 
to that pattern. There are also many patent 
lawyers who, after having had the usual 
course in law, immediately start into the 
patent practice. Some of the finest advocates 
I know are of that class. However, those men 
are essentially general practitioners who 
have devoted themselves to patent litigation 
or have had a long education in the begin- 
ning of their professional work with seasoned 
patent counsel and have learned by hard 
practical work the technique of search in the 
patent office, patent language, the drafting 
of applications, and the formulation of 
claims. 

It seems that at the present day, how- 
ever, most of the newer attorneys practicing 
patent law are also engineers in one or an- 
other of the arts, and here again, I look upon 
those practitioners through the glasses of a 
general practitioner. 

It has been my observation that in many 
instances the skill and ability of the lawyer 
are smothered in the engineering knowledge 
of the individual. Ordinarily, such attorney 
has completed his course in engineering and 
then has taken a course in law. His law 
course is precisely the same as that through 
which the general practitioner has toiled. He 
Passes the same bar examination. There- 
fore, he should be on equal footing with 
the general practitioner. But in many cases 
the patent lawyer is not on the par of lawyer- 
like skill with the general practitioner. His 
energies are principally focused on the tech- 
nical phase of his work and too little perfec- 
tion has been attained in the equally impor- 
tant law side of his profession. 

I suppose it is trite to say that there is a 
great distinction between an attorney at law 
and a lawyer, in that the lawyer, by reason 
of his work in court and office, becomes so 
ingrained in the rules of law and evidence 
that his thinking and actions might well 
be said to be secondarily automatic. That 
is not so with the patent lawyer who, im- 
mediately after his admission to the bar, 
engages in the practice of that highly tech- 
nical branch of jurisprudence. He just does 
not know how to properly conduct a trial. 

I have noted, particularly in interference 
proceedings, as I read the questions and an- 
Swers appearing in the record, that the pat- 
ent lawyer examining witnesses, is many 
times without a rudder or a sail as compared 
to what a general practitioner would do 
under similar circumstances. In reading 
testimony I have mentally awaited a question 
from counsel, the answer to which would 
button up a fact. And, too often, have I 
sought in vain. 

Many times it has appeared to me from 
the kind of questions that are propounded 
and the answers given, that it is rather un- 
likely the witness and counsel have sat down 
together and thoroughly discussed the evi- 
dence to be adduced. That may be particu- 
larly true with respect to the testimony of 
expert witnesses. I have seen all too fre- 


quently that the expert witness mounts his 
hobby and if he does not chase the attorney's 
cause entirely out of court, his testimony so 
weakens the facts sought for as to be to all 
intents and purposes, at least pallid, if not 
useless. 


I have had a long and varied experience 


as a trial and appeal counsel. During all of 
that time, never did I put a witness on the 
stand unless I knew exactly what he was 
going to say and how he was going to say it. 
That does not imply the schooling of wit- 
nesses. If he did not measure up to my way 
of thinking in relating what was to be his 
testimony, he would not be my witness. Of 
course, there are many times when there are 
only certain specific witnesses and their 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, concerning 
the contentions of fact relied upon by his 
interrogator, may not be all that is to be 
desired. Nevertheless, that should not ab- 
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solve counsel from a thorough direct ex- 
amination of the witness, coupled with pos- 
sible questions in cross-examination before 
he is put on the stand. That exception, 
however, is a very rare incident in my ex- 
perience. 

Again, gazing at the subject of the conduct 
of patent litigation through the general 
practitioner’s eye, I would state that if I 
were general counsel of any organization 
such as yours, whenever a young man was 
brought to my department, inexperienced in 
law, he would certainly be given the task 
of gaining some practical learning in gen- 
eral practice, both in the courtroom and in 
the writing of briefs on appeal. Otherwise, 
I cannot conceive how a raw law graduate 
who has sufficient theoretical knowledge to 
pass a bar examination can properly conduct 
himself as a lawyer. It is the practice, the 
actual practical experience in the law, which 
makes a lawyer out of an attorney at law. 

Many lawyers, both specialists and in gen- 
eral work, do not seem to realize that no 
matter how well they may be versed in their 
particular arts, they would be infinitely bet- 
ter lawyers if they devoted a sufficient 
amount of time and attention to collateral 
matters which develop culture. They neg- 
lect to become familiar with the great mas- 
terpieces of literature. They know nothing 
of the great musical -nasterpieces that have 
had no little to do wit: the spiritual ad- 
vance of mankind. They are many times to- 
tally ignorant of the march of man from 
not only the earliest of recorded history, 
but back through tradition to his probable 


The lawyer, whether he be general or 
special, in order to arrive at the fullness of 
his character and faculties, should be well 
rounded in cultural matters. 

It has been my experience not only in my 
present court, but in other courts upon 
which I have sat and during my experience 
as an advocate, to note the meager and many 
times “sloppy” vocabulary displayed by coun- 
sel, as well as a paucity of ability in the 


legal thinking process. 

It is stimulating to have one’s attention 
drawn to a lawyer who in his argument can 
embellish and illustrate his thoughts with 
apt allusion to tradition and history or other 
collateral learning. As a matter of fact, such 
ability is one of the attributes of every great 
lawyer of whom I have read or whom I have 
known. 

My conclusion in that respect is, there is 
no reason why there should not be great 
lawyers among the practitioners at the pat- 
ent bar, and it should be the aim of every 
man who its practicing law in any of its 
branches to aspire to greatness. 

One who aims to be a well-rounded lawyer 
need have no fear as to monetary results. 
It may t2 that too many young lawyers are 
merely thinking of fat fees and big incomes. 
Such, for the most part, never pass beyond 
a minus mediocrity in their profession. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to discuss with 
you who know so much more about the 
subject than I, the preparation of patent 
applications, and the drafting of claims. 
You are thoroughly aware of the statutory 
provisions as to clarity and distinctness in 
the of the former and the definite- 
ness required in claims, that it is not nec- 
essar. to dwell upon those matters. How- 
ever, I have observed from time to time ap- 
plications that are ineptly drawn from the 


verything that they are sure is pat- 


may be doubtful as to their patentability or 
which are unduly multiplied. 

In a recent case before our court, the ap- 
plication as filed contained more than 600 
claims. There is no reason in the world 
that I can see why the most intricate kind of 
structure, process, or substance requires un- 
due prolixity. My thought would be—be 
sure to claim everything that in your opinion 
is patentable, omitting nothing that would 
leave the applicant without complete pro- 
tection. But, do not try to claim the sun, 
the earth, the moon, and the stars. I am 
sure that it is a matter of irritation to the 
Officials of the Patent Office, to say nothing 
of its effect on the judges of the courts. 

The records which come to our court, for 
the most part, depend upon the items set 
forth in the praecipe filed in the Patent Of- 
fice. Be certain in the preparation of such 
record that everything appears which should 
be there. Such compiling of the record 
obviates any necessity for petitions for 
diminution and applications for certiorari 
which many times become the source of 
dispute. In our jurisdiction, that which may 
be in a record requiring no consideration is 
treated in that fashion. Therefore, an ap- 
pellant is never prejudiced by having more 
in his record than he thinks may be actu- 
ally needed for the prosecution of his appeal. 

It is more than possible from a reading 
of a brief to gage the ability, knowledge, and 
skill of its author. I will not try to point 
out defects, but I think it appropriate to 
state what, in my opinion, end I am quite 
sure in that respect the opinion of all judges 
who have patent appeals before them, the 
elements are which constitute a lawyer-like 
brief. 

Of course, it will be assumed that the brief 
is properly headed. The first and most de- 
sirable statement in a brief is what the con- 
troversy is about in clear, yet not verbose 
language. The court knows that there is a 
controversy and the first thing it naturally 
desires to learn ic what the disagreement is 
all about. That may be done as I have 
just stated. Then, without tautology, cir- 
cumlocution, or multitudinous words, the 
contention of the party should be set forth 
after having clearly stated the subject matter 
out of which the issue arises. 

A clear statement of the parties’ conten- 
tions are the principal elements entering 
into a good brief. 

Of course, citations of law which, in coun- 
sel’s opinion, are applicable to the conten- 
tions, should be called to the attention of 
the court in the brief. It is not necessary, 
nor lawyerlike to dress the brief with 
lengthy quotations from cited cases. If there 
is a leading case, it should be stated to be 
such, and the court’s attention drawn spe- 
cifically to it. It is a waste of paper, print- 
er’s ink, and money to append to a leading 
case a great number of other cases which 
counsel may think support him. Those 
cases make no impression on the court at 
all. 

A brief is of very little avail to the judi- 
ciary unless it contains proper page cita- 
tions to the record. All statements of fact 
that are made should have such citations, 
and unless they are present, it puts the court 
to the rather irritating work of searching 
for them. You can easily imagine the ex- 
asperation of the court to find that a law 
citation relates to a wrong volume, or a 
wrong Therefore, the brief should be 

y proofread not only as to the facts, 
but also in order to be certain that every law 
citation is as it purports to be as to author- 
ity, volume, page, and content. 

If the concluding portion of the brief there 
should be a clear and succinct summary. 

The arguing of an appeal is one of the 
finest phases of the lawyer's art. He must, 
to do justice to his client, to the utmost of 
his ability proclaim the righteousness of the 
cause he represents. Here the importance 
of a good, flexible vocabulary is obvi~us 
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The advocate should present his case in 
a clear, but not strident, tone of voice. Noise 
is distracting. He does not impress the 
court by such expressions as “this honorable 
court”; “in a case written by the learned 
Judge So and So.” It is sufficient to state 
“May it please the court,” or “Your Honors” 
in opening one’s argument in an appellate 
tribunal. It seems stupid to men on the 
bench to hear counsel refer to his adversary 
as “my worthy brother”; “my learned adver- 
sary”; or similar sugary expressions. It is 
a waste of time and one gets the impression 
that the man is not quite sure of himself. 
He seems to be begging for mercy. In re- 
ferring to adverse counsel, it is sufficient to 
say “my adversary,” “counsel for the appel- 
lant, or appellee,” as the case may be. 

It is never of avail to slur one’s adversary, 
either in brief or oral argument. That re- 
minds every judge of the old saying “If your 
case is weak, try opposing counsel.” 

It is tedious and a waste of time for one 
te read his written brief as his oral argu- 
ment. You may be certain the judge will 
read it with care. The argument is to give 
the brief its highspots with sufficient clarity 
of detail and an all-round picture of what 
counsel believes to be the correctness of his 
contention. 

Preparation for oral argument should be 
made by counsel with as much attention 
and zeal as he exercises in the writing of his 
brief. While he need not, like the gentle- 
man of ancient days, fill his mouth with 
pebbles and try to be heard over the roar of 
the sea in order to speak clearly, yet he 
should organize his topics in logical order 
and be saturated with a knowledge of all of 
the facts in his case as well as the law upon 
which he relies. It would undoubtedly be of 
great help if the oral argument were re- 
hearsed. Moreover, counsel should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the cases relied upon 
by his opponent. 

The oral argument is of immense impor- 
tance and many times of such a character as 
to tilt the scale one way or another. It is 
more than a supplement to the written 
brief. It is an interpretation thereof. I 
have personally heard oral arguments that 
really explained what would otherwise have 
been rather shadowy to my understanding 
of the briefs. 

Both in oral argument and written brief, 
the scientist may submerge the lawyer in 
that highly technical terms are used which 
are utterly beyond the immediate under- 
standing of the judges. Now, I may not be 
right, and if I am not, I stand corrected, but 
it seems to me that there is no spoken term, 
however technical, that cannot be translated 
into ordinary understandable English. 

So many times it is necessary by dint of 
incessant questioning to enlighten our own 
minds as to just what is meant by certain 
scientific or technical terms that roil 
smoothly off the tongues of lawyers who 
appear before us, as to be embarrassing both 
to counsel and the court. 

As a matter of minor detail but relatively 
of importance, while it is not necessary, as 
it was in other days, for counsel to appear 
in formal attire, yet he should conform to 
the ordinary conventionalities of dignified 
dress, That, together with modest, yet con- 
fident demeanor, means more than many 
lawyers think. 

Welcome questions. Answer them if you 
can. If you cannot, say so. But no lawyer 
in the patent jurisdiction of our court shou!d 
answer a question by stating “I do not know, 
your honor, as I am not an engineer.” Such 
an answer means only that counsel does not 
know his facts. It requires nothing but 
application and learning from those skilled 
in the art to make the lawyer familiar with 
every technical phase of his case. The 
proper kind of general practitioner does that 
very thing. He must, or he would be lost. 
If you are not willing to dig you are not the 
proper counsel. 
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I am quite certain from my observations 
that there is not sufficient fellowship between 
the general practitioners and the patent law- 
yers. In fact, many general practitioners 
consider the patent lawyer as being of an 
inferior caste in the profession. That situa- 
tion, I believe, is due largely to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the general prac- 
titioners and the isolationism of the patent 
lawyer himself. Therefore, it is for the pat- 
ent lawyer a duty to associate with the gen- 
eral practitioner so that the ignorance of 
the latter, if any, may change into knowledge 
of the tremendous importance of the patent 
practitioner. 

One way in which that may easily be 
done is by membership in the bar associa- 
tions of general practitioners, and by that 
I mean active membership. 

It should be remembered that there are 
minds in this country who frown upon the 
patent system as a whole, and others who 
feel that it has outlived itself. When, 
through the efforts of such misinformed, 
ignorant, or purposeful minds, steps are 
taken to impair or disable the system, the 
patent bar could not find stronger allies 
anywhere than in the ranks of the general 
practitioners. But. these practitioners must 
understand the problems of the patent law- 
yer, and they cannot understand them un- 
less, as I have stated, they are enlightened 
by members of the patent bar themselves. 

While there are many patent law associa- 
tions in the United States, it seems to me 
that outside of getting together once in a 
‘while for a dinner, theré does not seem to 
be an esprit de corps that should exist. I 
have discussed this with many leaders of 
the patent bar from many parts of our 
country. 

I have observed in the past when consid- 
eration of vital matters concerning the pat- 
ent system have been before the Congress, 
very few patent lawyers made themselves 
heard or felt. In this connection, it is very 
pleasant for me to pay tribute to your Mr. 
Condor C. Henry, who is always a leader in 
the forces for the protection of this essential 
feature of our way of life. He has con- 
stantly done this with great ability, logic, 
and force. Would there were more like him. 

I am indebted to Mr. Henry for the re- 
markable words of Madam Curie quoting a 
plea of the great Pasteur when she sketched 
the life of her husband. She wrote: “If,” 
said Pasteur, “the conquests useful to hu- 
manity touch your heart, if you are 
astounded at the astonishing results of 
telegraphy, of photography, of anesthesia, 
and all the other admirable discoveries, if 
you are jealous of the part your country can 
play in the unfolding of these miracles, 
take interest, I beg you, in those sacred 
dwellings which have been designated with 
the expressive name ‘laboratories.’ Demand 
that they rnultiply and be adorned; they are 
the temples of the future, of riches, and 
well-being. It is there that humanity 
grows, strengthens itself, and becomes bet- 
ter. She learns there to read the works of 
nature, works of progress and universal har- 
mony, and not the works too often of bar- 
barity, of fanaticism, and of destruction.” 

You should carry those lofty thoughts to 
the general lawyers’ bar associations. I 
feel certain that their members would wel- 
come lectures or addresses at their meetings 
on just what the great laboratories are and 
their importance to the human race. You 
are peculiarly aware of what is accomplished 
there and probably many of your brethern, 
not in your special field, may lightly think 
of them as mere housings for Rube Gold- 
berg’s fantastic pictured inventions. You 
must, if you think largely and not just on 
the single job that may be present, do that 
bounden duty for which, by reason of your 
pursuits, you are so properly fitted. You 
might ponder well the old adage: “From 
him, to whom much has been given, much 
will be expected.” 


Does Ike Like Socialized Medicine and 
the Welfare State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS LY 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, what does 
Ike like? That is the question thousands 
of American people would like answered. 
Senator CaBot LODGE, so-called spark- 
plug of the Ejisenhower-for-President 
campaign, came very close to pledging 
Ike for socialized medicine in Boston the 
other night. In fact, he came so close 
that the demand of “What does Ike like?” 
has increased. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a column, Inside Labor, 
by Victor Riesel, well-known labor com- 
mentator, giving his impressions of Ike's 
sparkplug’s speech in Boston. The ar- 
ticle follows: 


INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 


BosTtoN.—This still is the home of the 
bean and the cod. The Cabots undoubtedly 
will speak to the Lodges. But the Lodges 
now speak to the CIO, as well as to God. 
And in the very language of CIO. 

There was a moment at a CIO convention 
here the other day when General Eisen- 
hower’s national campaign manager, Senator 
Henry Casor Lopce, Jr.—back from a cross- 
country tour—spoke, and you couldn’t tell 
the difference »etween him and Phil Murray 
without a program. 

There could be no doubt that the Senator, 
without mentioning the candidate’s name, 
was directly replying to the criticism of 
Inside Labor of Eisenhower’s failure to 
speak out now on domestic issues. If the 
Senator accurately reflects the General, they 
seem to have whipped up a left-of-center 
platform, indeed. : 

There had been some behind-the-scenes 
by-play a few minutes before Senator Lopcre 
took the platform of the CIO’s Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Workers’ sixth 
annual convention. Lopce was startled to 
learn that the union's chief, Irving Simon, 
had in a keynote speech told Eisenhower 
that most labor believed him to be politically 
to the right of Senator Tarr and Herbert 
Hoover—and that he ought to stay in uni- 
form. 

The Senator had come first to the hotel 
suite, where a small group awaited Wim. 
Soon there was good-natured bantering. 
The newsmen saying in effect—you like Ike, 
but what does Ike like? 

Not aware of the strong CIO criticism, 
Lodge retorted: 

“There is no justification for CIO's antag- 
onism. Eisenhower is a progressive. People 
who say otherwise just don’t know what 
they're talking about. As for labor, he wants 
a@ strong, responsible labor movement.” 

Then down to the platform he went, and 
for the first time, an important policy- 
making Eisenhower spokesman outlined a 
domestic program. He attacked corruption 
in Washington, blamed the administration 
for failing to build a durabl: peace, and 
literally quoted the high prices of bread, 
hamburger, milk, lamb, right down to coffee. 
Then he called for rigid price controls, 
charging that there were “selfish interests” 
keeping up the cost of living. The 500 dele- 
gates, a group even more militant in their 
philosophy than the rest of CIO, cheered 
wildly. 
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In this order, then, Senator Lonce called 
for the following and they could have come 
out of the CIO’s National Resolutions rec- 
ord. He wanted special placement of de- 
fense contracts in areas depressed by war- 
time unemployment, such as the Detroit 
autoworkers and the New England textile 
hands, jobless because oi cut-backs. 

He wanted Government development of 
the rivers, waterways, and all natural re- 
sources now being surveyed by Federal 
bureaus at his suggestion. 

There should be increases in payments to 
those receiving old-age pensions and sur- 
vivors’ benefits, and the lifting of the ceiling 
on wages—and, he added, this should not be 
called a wage increase, just meeting inflation. 

He called for the guaranteed annual wage— 
the same principle for which Phil Murray 
now asks in the steel dispute. He added 
that every business which has a Government 
contract certainly should guarantee annual 
wages. Thereby, consciously or otherwise, 
Lopce put himself on the CIO’s side in the 
steel crisis on this issue, at least. 

If Senator Lopce did not come out for 
socialized medicine, he came closer to it 
than he believes. The Eisenhower sparkplug 
said: 

“We should consider measures that will in- 
crease the number of high-quality young 
doctors with inducements so that they will 
practice in the places where they are most 
needed. We should lower the cost of the 
hospital bill by using public funds for hos- 
pital construction, for the maintenance of 
such hospital services as the care of the in- 
valid, the education of internees and nurses, 
and the maintenance of accident wards and 
ambulances. 

“We should provide free diagnostic clinics, 
including X-ray service, furnish health 
examinations for all school children, and 
make available to those who cannot afford 
expenses—medicine—free of charge.” 

He spoke of civil rights and the need to 
beat the Russians with an idea as well as with 
guns. He was uproariously cheered. But 
the CIO leaders, nevertheless, still wanted 
to hear a declaration of principles from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself. And later they 
passed a resolution sayirg that until Ike 
spoke out, he could not “lay claim to sup- 
port of American labor.” 

There was the feeling that Eisenhower was 
ducking the issues. 


To Invade or Not To Invade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 0- 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of February 17, 1952, 
speaks volumes: 


WARREN AND TAFT CLASH ON CHINA 


Governor Warren, of California, expresses 
sharp disagreement with Senator Tarr on 
the latter’s proposal that Chinese National- 
ist forces on Formosa be equipped with 
United States arms for an invasion of Com- 
munist-held China. 

Presumably, he disagrees also with John 
Foster Dulles in his advocacy of the harass- 
ment of Communist China by Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Both Senator Tarr and Mr. Dulles, who 
should be well informed, seem to forget the 
governmental and military record of the Na- 
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tionalist Government while it was in power 
in China. 

Although in possession of the land and 
enjoying the advantages of established gov- 
ernment, numerical superiority in the field, 
and the millions in money, in arms, supplies 
and equipment which the United States sent 
to its aid, the Nationalist Government could 
not hold its own and finally was driven to 
Formosa. 

Governor Warren does not see how we can 
just arm 300,000 soldiers and send them to 
conquer China unless we are prepared to 
follow through and finish the job for them 
if they failed. 

There could be no greater folly than the 
commitment of our resources to a War on 
the mainland of China in vast spaces which 
would absorb them and against limitless 
manpower. And talk along these lines is 
especially foolish at a time when our pre- 
occupation is with the establishment of 
peace, not the extension of military opera- 
tions in the Far East. 





Federico Henriquez y Carvajal 
EXTENSION or REMARKS i 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, 1948, I included in the Recorp 
the resolution pussed by the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States, held at Bogota, Colombia, in 
1948, honoring Don Federico Henriquez 
y Carvajal, an eminent American, on the 
centenary of his birth. 

Don Federico passed away on Febru- 
ary 4, 1952, in the capital city of the 
Dominican Republic, at the remarkable 
age of 103 years, 4 months, and 19 days. 
He was born there on September 16, 1848. 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States, in its session of Febru- 
ary 6, passed the following resolution, 
which was sent to me by Dr. William 
Manger, assistant secretary general of 
the Organization of American States, 
with the following letter: 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1952. 
Hon. Grorce A. DoNnDERO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGREssMAN: At the meeting of 
the council of the Organization of American 
States, held on February 6, a resolution of 
condolence was adopted on the death of the 
illustrious citizen of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Dr. Federico Henriquez y Carvajal. I 
take pleasure in sending a copy of the reso- 
lution to you herewith. 

I beg to remain, my dear Congressman, 

Most sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MANGER, 
Assistant Secretary General. 


RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF AMERICAN STATES ON THE DEATH OF 
FPepexico HENRIQUEZ ¥ CARVAJAL 
Whereas Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, il- 

lustrious citizen of the Dominican Republic, 

has just died after a fruitful life spanning 
more than a century; as teacher, journalist, 
man of letters, and orator, he upheld the cul- 
ture and the intellectual life of his country; 
as a colleague of Marti and Hostos he shared 
their Pan American ideals; he attended the 





Second International Conference of American 
States, which met in Mexico City in 1901, as 
delegate of the Dominican Republic. 

The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States resolves: 

1. To record in the minutes of this meet- 
ing its deep sorrow at the death of the il- 
lustrious Dominican, Federico Henriquez y 
Carvajal. 

2. To request the Secretary General to send 
a copy of this resolution to the government 
of the Dominican Republic and to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

Fecruary 6, 1952. 





America’s Most Vicious Smears 





EXTENSION oF remarks 7// 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER )\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
my colleagues have been receiving in- 
quiries, as I have, about some of the ugly 
rumors that always crop up as our na- 
tional charity organizations embark 
upon their annual public solicitations. 

A complete answer to those insidious 
stories is found in the following article 
which appeared in the magazine section 
of the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, February 17, 1952: 

America’s Most Vicious SMEARS 
(By Lester David) 

A weird mythology, incredible and shock- 
ing, about the Nation’s largest and most re- 
spected philanthropic organizations is 
spreading like a plague of locusts. The 
American Red Cross, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, National Tuberculosis 
Association, United Service Organizations, 
and others are targets of this senseless rumor 
barrage, which is increasing in intensity day 
by day. 

The myths, current all year, are partic- 
ularly vicious during fund-raising time.- The 
Red Cross is now bracing for the avalanche 
of poisonous gossip which always greets its 
March campaigns. 


FANTASTIC STORIES 


These are only a few of the fantastic stories 
going the rounds: 

Doctors have discovered an absolutely cer- 
tain cure for polio. But top executives of the 
foundation, fearful that the gravy train will 
grind to an abrupt halt, are suppressing all 
information. 

Tuberculosis has been practically wiped 
out in this country and is no longer a men- 
ace. Therefore, the huge sums collected an- 
nually by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation must be lining the pockets of its 
officers, 

Firmly entrenched officials of the Red Cross 
and the polio foundation cut themselves in 
for fabulous salaries out of your dimes and 
dollars. They live in penthouses, estates, 
cruise on their yachts, winter on the Riveria, 
all on campaign money. 

I spent a month investigating this aston- 
ishing crop of rumors. I had heard a few 
vague tales and, wondering how widespread 
they were, I visited offices and business 
houses, talked to casual acquaintances, bus 
and cab drivers, salesmen, merchants, res- 
taurant owners, teachers and professional 
people. I buttonholed soldiers and war vet- 
erans and chatted with groups of mothers 
sunning babies in the parks. Day by day, 
my assortment of rumors grew larger and 
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wilder. Then armed with the whole sensa- 
tional batch, I went to all the target or- 
ganizations and discussed them with their 
chief executives. 

The officials of these great charities wel- 
comed the opportunity to bring the legends 
into the open and explode them with bar- 
rages of fact. They had heard almost all the 
rumors I had collected and even came up 
with a few I had missed. 

The investigation uncovered two shocking 
facts: 

1. These myths are actually believed by a 
startling number of persons throughout the 
Nation. 

2. They have riser. to such a peak that 
serious damage to the work of the great 
philanthropies is inevitable unless the 
rumors are stopped right now. 

E. Roland Harriman, president of the Red 
Cross, told me in Washington that volun- 
teers canvassing for contributions have had 
doors slammed in their faces by persons who 
had heard and believed the gossip. Also, 
the blood-selling rumor has hurt efforts to 
provide plasma for wounded men in Korea. 
Dr. James E. Perkins, managing director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, de- 
clared that if the loose talk about TB eradi- 
cation spreads, “it can seriously endanger 
future progress against the disease.” 


THERE HAVE BEEN MISTAKES 


Now, no one claims, least of all the organ- 
izations themselves, that mistakes of one 
kind or another have not been made in the 
vast business of philanthropy, now grown 
to one of the top 10 industries in America, 
There are confusions, overlappings, even 
swindling which arouse justifiable criticism. 

D. Paul Reed, executive director of the 
National Information Bureeu, a nonprofit 
clearing house of information on fund- 
raising groups, believes one of the key faults 
lies in the lack of a standardized accounting 
system. For example, he pointed out that 
some agencies send out leaflets appealing 
for contributions, add a few comments about 
the charity and attribute the expemses to 
education in their financial reports. “Actu- 
ally, that’s a fund-raising cost,” declares 
Mr. Reed. “One yardstick should be used 
by all so that the giving public may know 
what goes where.” 

With philanthropy grown to such mam- 
moth proportions, it is inevitable, too, that 
racketeers would find it a good thing. There 
are some fake charities. Only last October, 
two officials of an organization were found 
guilty of mail fraud in asking funds for 
@ so-called charity. After 10 months of 
operation, the Government charged during 
the trial, the outfit collected $123,003 but 
spent only $7,349 for grants. 

WE AREN’T ANGELS 

Yes, there are mistakes and. things to 
watch. But the over-all picture for all agen- 
cies is summed up by this comment from 
one: “We don’t claim to be angels, our job 
is so vast that we can’t help tripping up 
once in a while, but we do feel that the 
work we are doing is far better than the 
rumors would indicate and far too impor- 
tant to be allowed to founder on the rocks 
of mythology.” 

I found that the hardest hit of all organ- 
izations was the Red Cross. President Tru- 
man has called it the greatest voluntary 
agency of our time. It has helped untold 
millions in war and peace for more than 70 
years in the United States and yet it is 
plagued by rumors. 

In one Office I visited, I was told that 
when a collection was being taken for the 
1951 drive, two veterans dug into their pock- 
ets and came up with 5-cent pieces, an- 
nouncing loudly: “They’ve got 50,000,000 
bucks in 20 banks. Now they'll have 50 
million and 10 cents.” It brought a big 
laugh. It also resulted in a mass donation 


of a nickel per person. 
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Incidents like this, multiplied a thou- 
sandfold, have forced the Red Cross to put 
& 39-page kit in the hands of its eastern 
area volunteers, instructing them how to 
deal with the story tellers and to issue a 
general refutation in a special pamphlet. 

Do people believe the rumors about the 
Red Cross? The Brooklyn, N. Y., chapter 
took a special poll recently to find out. Rep- 
resentatives cornered 1,024 persons on the 
streets and in offices, reeled off a couple of 
dozen lurid tales and asked point blank if 
they had heard and believed them. A total 
of 554 had heard most of the stories, and a 
full 70 percent believed them to be true. 
Only 10 percent thought they were false, 
and 18 percent said they did not know what 
to believe. 

What are all these stories which are being 
whispered, and what are the true facts? Or- 
ganization by organization, here they are: 


RED CROSS SCANDALS 


Myth: The Red Cross sells blood. 

Fact: How can it, when all it does is act 
as a collection agency? The Red Cross does 
not administer transfusions. It distributes 
whole blood or plasma to military and civil- 
ian hospitals. In the former, the blood is 
given to patients only by military medical 
personnel, without charge. In the latter, 
charges may be made by hospital officials 
for professional services, but not for the 
blood. 

Myth: Many dozens of Red Cross girls are 
rolling in wealth, having reaped a fortune 
during the last war by prostitution in Pa- 
cific outposts. 

Fact: It would have been manifestly im- 
possible for any girl to carry on such activi- 
ties for long in any outpost before the news 
got to Red Cross or Army Officials with 
speedy expulsion following. 

Myth: The Red Cross president draws 
$100,000 a year while other executives get 
whopping salaries, too. 

Fact: A salary of $22,500, plus $9,000 ex- 
penses, is available to Red Cross presidents. 
Of the last four presidents, only one, who 
was not independently wealthy, accepted 
the salary. And is $22,500 enormous, com- 
pared with top executive jobs in private en- 
terprise? About other salaries: “The policy 
and direction of the Red Cross,” Mr. Harri- 
man said, “are determined by a volunteer 
board of governors augmented only by such 
paid staff as the volunteers determine are 
necessary. Executives are paid less than per- 
sonnel in comparable private jobs.” 

Myth: The Red Cross sold cigarettes to 
GI's in the last war, is doing the same thing 
in Korea. 

Fact: The sale of smokes is not only a vio- 
lation of organization policy but Bureau of 
Internal Revenue regulations as well. 

»Myth: The Red Cross never releases a re- 
port showing how money is collected and 
spent each year. It is hiding its finances. 

Fact: The organization distributes 25,000 
copies of its annual report to its chapters, to 
libraries, Members of Congress, and news- 
papers. The report goes to the Department 
of the Army, which actually audits the state- 
ment. Copies are available on request at the 
chapters or the naticnal headquarters. 

Myth: The Red Cross has a surplus 
amounting to millions. 

Fact: It did accumulate a surplus through 
oversubscription during th: wartime drives, 
but it asked for less funds in the postwar 
years in order to mop up that surplus. The 
last of the extra money is being used up in 
the current fiscal year. 

Myth: Only a small percentage of collected 
funds is spent for aid. The rest goes for 
fund-raising and administration. 

Fact: Take a typical chapter, the one in 
Brooklyn. In 1951, campaign contributions 
amounted to $1,122,246. To raise that sum, 
the chapter spent $82,372, a little over 7 
percent. A total of 33.1 percent went to the 


national organization and 70 percent of the 
remainder went for home service, first aid, 
blood-donor service, nutrition, nursing and 
the like. Administration expenses were only 
$59,402, and heat, light, rent, and mainte- 
nance of headquarters cost $109,500. 

How do these myths start? Just one ex- 
ample of how the blood-selling rumor could 
begin was found in the case of a young sailor 
in the Pacific who lost all his money in a dice 
game aboard ship. He wrote his father an 
urgent letter, saying he had been injured 
and needed $50 to pay the Red Cross for a 
transfusion. Bewildered and angry, the fam- 
ily told the story to neighbors and a rumor 
was born. 

In shipping and sorting 89,909,108 packages 
of cigarettes from 1941 to 1946, some Red 
Cross smokes accidentally got mixed up with 
post-exchange supplies and were sold to 
GI's. Once a field director in Europe spent a 
week tracing all the men who had bought 
cigarettes with the ARC emblem, giving each 
a free pack for every one he had purchased. 
But in some areas the GI’s could not be 
located. Thus a rumor was born. 

During his personal investigation while 
he was president of the society, Gen. George 
C. Marshall found that a Red Cross employee 
had been selling supplies on the black mar- 
ket. He was dismissed from the service, but 
the material had been resold and bought 
again and a rumor had been born. 


POLITICS IN POLIO? 


Wherever polio hits, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis provides lifelines 
of nurses, physical therapists, iron lungs and 
hot-pack machines. It pays bills in the mil- 
lions for patient care, hospitalization and re- 
habilitation. It pays for research at scien- 
tific institutions and for the education of 
professional people in fields directly con- 
cerned with every aspect of polio. Yet the 
foundation is constantly being smeared. 

Myth: It is a political organization, trying 
to keep the Democrats in power. Didn’t 
Franklin D. Roosevelt start it? In Baltimore 
a streetcar conductor told me his two chil- 
dren had been stricken with mild cases and 
that the foundation had footed the bills. 
The children recovered, he was profoundly 
grateful. But this was his amazing atti- 
tude: “They did it just to get my vote, and 
the votes of all parents they help.” 

Fact: Republicans as well as Democrats are 
active on the boards and in the annual drives. 
Says Basil O'Connor, foundation president: 
“We're strictly across the board, humani- 
tarian and not political. Roosevelt, a polio 
victim, was the founder of the organization. 
That's all.” 

Myth: Basil O'Connor earns between $50,- 
000 and $90,000 a year. In Yonkers, N. Y., I 
met a housewife who said she had never 
given a cent to the March of Dimes and was 
telling her neighbors to shun the appeals. 
“Why should my dimes help O’Connor buy 
another convertible?” 

Fact: Mr. O’Connor is a volunteer, has 
never drawn a cent of pay. He is senior 
partner of the law firm of O’Connor and 
Farber. That’s where he makes his living. 

Myth: A polio cure has been discovered by 
doctors, but the foundation is hushing it up. 

Fact: Mr. O’Connor’s reply is brief and 
pointed: “Our main job is to put ourselves 
out of business. When we lick polio, we can 
all go home.” How, he demanded, can any- 
body so control the medical profession as to 
withhold a cure for a disease, especially polio? 

Myth: Pund-raising companies are hired 
to collect money during annual campaigns 
and take huge bites off the top. 

Fact: Professional agencies are never used. 
Volunteers do the overwhelming proportion 
of the canvassing, and only a few technical 
aids are paid. 

One of the most frequently heard criti- 
cisms, which cannot strictly speaking fall 
into the myth class, is this one: polio gets 
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too much money. There are many other dis- 
eases which cause more disability and deaths 
each year. Why give polio so much? 

There are other diseases which exact a 
higher toll. But, the foundation points out, 
the critics do not realize that polio is an 
extremely expensive disease to treat. In its 
most severe form, ‘t requires round-the- 
clock nursing care and costly equipment. A 
respirator costs between $1,500 and $2,000; 
nurses working 24 hours a day must be paid 
from $30 to $42. If a patient must remain 
in a respirator an entire year, the bill may 
range as high as from $10,000 to $20,000. 

IS TB WIPED OUT? 

I heard many persons say that tuberculo- 
sis has been practically wiped out. Director 
Perkins of the National TB Association told 
me, “Such talk can kill. We are hearing it, 
too, from enough people to cause us grave 
concern.” 

What are the facts? Tuberculosis today is 
the No. 1 killer among diseases, communi- 
cable or otherwise, in the 15 to 34 age group. 
During 1950 it killed approximately 34,000. 
Nearly 500,000 are estimated to have active 
TB, but half are not known to health au- 
thorities and, presumably, are not under 
treatment, thus losing their own health and 
endangering others. TB is striking at the 
rate of 100,000 new cases each year. 

In revealing the above facts and figures, 
Dr. Perkins pointed out that while consider- 
able progress had been made against the 
disease, it is still one of the greatest public 
health problems in this country because it 
is a communicable disease and the chain of 
infection stretches out interminably. “The 
loose talk starting now that tuberculosis is 
no longer a menace is an ironic and highly 
dangerous by-product of the success to date 
of the campaign—a by-product that must 
be destroyed now before it reaches more 
deadly proportions,” said Dr. Perkins. 


USO WARMONGERS 


More than 4,000,000 men and women will 
be in uniform in 1952. Back on the job is 
the USO, serving their off-post needs through 
clubs, lounges, information centers, and 
other service units, and bringing entertain- 
ment to troops in hospitals and far-off zones. 

“The one thing the soldier needs that can’t 
be Government issue is morale,” says Dr. 
Lindsley F. Kimball, USO president. “Yet I 
hear civilians spreading the wildest gossip 
about the organization which has done so 
much to provide this vital morale.” 

Myth: The USO is a Government agency, 
yet it appeals for funds. Why can’t Uncle 
Sam take care of his GI's on all that tax 
money we give him? 

Fact: The USO is a voluntary civilian 
agency. The myth has gained wide circula- 
tion because the organization works s0 close- 
ly with the Department of Defense. 

Myth: The USO is a warmongering out- 
fit, conniving with Pentagon chieftains to 
keep soldiers in uniform to fight wars. 

Fact: Officials reply, “The USO takes a 
positive stand in explaining that it is free 
from political ties and is primarily interested 
in the men and women in uniform as people, 
rather than in the reasons which make their 
service necessary.” 

Myth: The USO is just another charity. 

Pact: Says Dr. Kimball, “Supporting the 
USO is a part of the total defense effort 
which every citizen should feel his personal 
responsibility. It is no more charity than 
buying defense bonds or volunteering for 
civilian defense.” 

CANCER SCARE 

A major criticism of the American Cancer 
Society, Inc., is: “The cancer publicity spread 
by the society is doing incalculable damage 
by producing an unwarranted increase in 
fears and anxieties. It is scaring people to 
death, creating a mass neurosis, doing much 
more harm than good.” 
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Declares Vice President Dr. Charles 8S. 
Cameron, medical and scientific director: 
“These are serious charges. If true, the 
whole philosophy of health education must 
be reconsidered and its methods reevaluated.” 

So concerned was the society about the 
criticisms that it undertook an extensive 
survey to determine if there was a basis for 
them. A questionnaire was sent to a selected 
group of the American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology, asking a series of pointed, 
complex questions on the impact of cancer 
publicity. Disapproval came from only 11 
percent of 100 psychiatrists and among these, 
the criticism was frequently of current 
health and education methods in general 
rather than of cancer propaganda specifi- 
cally. 

Another question raised in some quarters 
about the American Cancer Society was: 
“How much of the money collected goes to 
fight cancer?” The 1950-51 budget ac- 
counted for $15,135,v29, of which 28 percent 
was allotted to education, 26 percent to serv- 
ice for cancer patients, 26 percent to re- 
search, 12 percent to fund-raising, and 8 
percent to administration. 


I heard one myth over and over about the 
famous Red Feather organization whose local 
chests aid some 15,000 services in all parts 
of the United States. “The volunteers,” I 
was told, “get 10 percent (or 15 or 20 or 25) 
of all the money they raise.” 

Fact: The money-raisers don’t get a cent. 

In 1951, only 4.7 percent of money con- 
tributed to the community chests went for 
campaign expenses, while the balamce was 
spent as follows: Youth services, 31.8; care 
of children, 16.9 percent; family service, 17.8 
percent; hospital care, 6.2 percent; health 
services, 8.9 percent; care of aged, 1.2 per- 
cent; community welfare planning, 3.8 per- 
cent; miscellaneous services, 1.6 percent; ad- 
ministration, 3.6 percent, and reserve for col- 
lection losses, 3.5 percent. 

Finally, it is charged that huge sums are 
allotted to officials of philanthropic organi- 
zations in the form of expenses. Actually, 
as Mr. Reed says, “Many of the directors pay 
their own expenses and regard them as con- 
tributions to the organization.” 

EXCUSES FOR NOT GIVING 

Why do people love to spread myths about 
the great national philanthropies? In many 
instances, baseless criticism is simply an ex- 
cuse for not giving. The individuals don’t 
want to contribute but feel guilty, so they 
seize upon rumor-mongering as a means of 
salving their consciences. This is borne out 
by the fact that the myths become particu- 
larly virulent during annual fund drives. 

What is the answer? What can we do to 
protect their needed institutions? 

Well, rumors, like the people who tell them, 
cannot thrive in the presence of facts. So 
if you hear any of the myths cited in this 
article, set the rumor-monger straight. And 


help you when trouble strikes, check it for 
yourself. You will find that the gossip will 
wither and die. 
Query the objective advisory groups on 
philanthropy set up all over the country to 
you give wisely. In New York City, 
the National Information Bureau 
Contributor Information Bureau, 
Welfare Council. The Cleveland and Toledo 
bers of Commerce have departments 
of solicitations; the Chicago Association of 
Commerce has a division; the California 
Intelligence Bureau in Los Angeles will give 
you advice. There are many others located 
in most cities. 
Get the facts. Gossip is poison but truth 
is the antidote. 


Flammable Fabrics 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post reports that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has just indi- 
cated it would seek congressional au- 
thority to ban dangerously flammable 
fabrics from the market. It 4uotes 
Henry Miller, assistant general counsel 
of the Commission, as testifying before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that the agency now has little 
power to keep such materials, which 
have caused so Many injuries to wear- 
ers both young and old, off the market. 

You will recall that I have introduced 
a@ bill to ban such fabrics in interstate 
commerce, and like bills have been pre- 
sented by the gentleman from California, 
{Mr. JoHNson], the gentleman from 
Connecticut, [Mr. SgELy-Brown], and 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Epwin ARTHUR HALL]. We propose to 
ask Chairman Crosser, of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, for early hearings and action. 

Among the many endorsements I have 
received recently from manufacturers, 
sellers, organizations of women, veter- 
ans, labor, and firemanic groups is one 
from the New Jersey and New York 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association. Writ- 
ing for that association, Mr. Eugene H. 
Spender, secretary, of Wyckoff, N. J., 
states: 

Legislation of this type should become law 
without question before any more lives are 
lost or more persons are caused to suffer 
through second- and third-degree burns. 
Only this past week, I heard of two small 
girls being confined to the Ridgewood, N. J., 
hospital as the result of such fires. In one 
instance, it was a snow suit that was 
ignited by a spark from burning leaves and 
in the other, it was a petticoat of a 3-year- 
old youngster who, because of her experience, 
has now had to have 17 blood transfusions 
as well as numerous skin graftings. For- 
tunately, medical science been able to 


save her life. 
vo 
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HON. EDWIN C.JOHNSON € 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, last Monday, before the Fort 
Wayne Rotary Club, in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Mr. Wayne Coy, the Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, delivered an address on the subject 
The Birth of an Industry. He referred to 
the television industry. 

Members of Congress are receiving 
many inquiries about television, about 
the freeze, and about other technical de- 
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velopments with respect to television, and 
I am sure this forthright statement by 
Chairman Coy will prove of great ad- 

antage to Senators and Members of the 
House who desire to answer the technical 
questions submitted to them. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that this 
very able speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This noon I am going to discuss one of 
those recurring dramas of American life— 
the rise of a new industry. 

It is these dramas of progress, with their 
excitement, new opportunities and resultant 
readjustments in our social and economic 
customs, that have kept American life dy- 
namic and have contributed so largely to 
our position of world leadership. 

In reviewing the development of televi- 
sion, I am reminded of the development of 
angther marvel of modern history—a devel- 
opment in which Indiana played an impor- 
tant role in its early stages—the automobile. 
Visitors to Washington see in the Smith- 
sonian Institution the first clutch-driven au- 
tomobile with electric ignition, the inven- 
tion of a Hoosier, Elwood Haynes. 

The automobile became such a huge suc- 
cess because it enabled people to escape 
from home and enjoy the great outdoors. 
Today television is a success because it en- 
ables people to stay home and see the sights 
of the outdoors and many other things while 
escaping from the traffic-congested roads 
and streets. 

And there are other differences. Auto 
manufacturing got under way as a regular 
industry in 1895 and as it grew there wasn’t 
much the public had to do about it except 
to try out the various horseless carriages as 
they were turned out. 

Now in the realm of radio, things aren't 
that simple. There is the necessity of setting 
up electronic highways—radio channels— 
for every class of radio service and for in- 
dividual transmitters so that the hundreds 
of thousands of signals on the air do not 
interfere with each other. And there is 
also the lock-and-key relationship between 
the sending apparatus and between the re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

It is a case of cooperation or chaos. 

In television, as in all types of radio 
broadcasting and radio transmission, the 
most careful consideration must be given 
to selecting the electronic highways and set- 
ting up proper engineering safeguards. 

I am sure that all of you remember the 
intolerable confusion that made many radio 
broadcasting sets useless in the midtwen- 
ties when the courts held that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce had no power to assign 
channels or regulate power and time. Many 
broadcasters promptly jumped to more de- 
sirable channels and increased their power 
and operating time at will. This bedlam 
caused Congress in 1927 to pass the Dill- 
White Radio Act creating the Federal] Radio 
Commission. 

Order was restored and standard broad- 
casting, based on a firm technical founda- 
tion, rose to great heights of prosperity and 
became a mighty force in our life. 

Along came the Second World War. Elec- 
tronics played a crucial role. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars were spent, thousands 
of scientists were employed in a great forced, 
all-out effort to outdo the enemy in elec- 
tronic development. It helped win the war 
and it also moved technical development 
forward a generation. We had developments 
that we had not hoped to have for years. 

Television, in particular, was a beneficiary 
of this hothouse growth because the new 
tubes and circuits created for radar, guided 
missiles, and other wartime inventions are 
so vital to television as we know it today. 
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In view of the rapid advances in radio, 
it became apparent during the war that in 
the postwar period there would be an un- 
precedented expansion in its peacetime ap- 
plications. The existing table allocating 
channels to various types of radio services 
would be completely inadequate. Besides 
the great expansion in such existing services 
as standard broadcasting, police radio, ma- 
rine radio, aeronautical radio, there would be 
such new and virtually new services in 
addition to television—as FM, radar, rail- 
road radio, radio heating, rural telephone 
radio, radio communication systems for 
transcontinental trucks, public-utility vehi- 
cles, petroleum vehicles, and so on. 

Consequently, the Commission conducted 
a lengthy public hearing and took the testi- 
mony of the leading electronic scientists of 
the Nation. The object was to determine 
which services would be in the public in- 
terest, where in the spectrum to locate the 
services and how much space to give them. 

The Commission issued its allocation table 
in 1945. At that time there were only six 
television stations on the air, giving iimited 
service. To get the new television sérvice 
started, the Commission allocated to it 13 
channels (later reduced tc 12) in the very 
high frequency band. 

The demand for space in the usable spec- 
trum far exceeded the supply and the Com- 
mission of that day realized that ultimately 
there would have to be much more space for 
television. The Commission, in its alloca- 
tion report, stated that there was insufficient 
space available below in the VHF to make 
possible a truly Nation-wide and competi- 
tive television system and that such a sys- 
tem must find its lodging higher up in the 
spectrum where more space existed. 

However, this space in the ultra high fre- 
quencies was not workable at that time and 
if television were to be started as an im- 
mediate postwar industry, it was necessary 
to proceed with the 12 channels in the VHF. 

The Commission was faced with the prob- 
lem of how many stations to put on those 
channels. The more stations you want, the 
closer you have to put them together. The 
demand for assignments was so great that 
if the Commission's original plan as to mile- 
age separations between stations was ad- 
hered to, the demand could not be met. So 
the Commission, in 1945, acting on the basis 
of advice from industry, decided to move the 
stations closer together so that there could 
be more stations. 

With the war over and with an allocation 
plan issued, the television boom was on. 

But very quickly, as more and more new 
stations went on the air, there were in- 
creasing reports of interference between the 
stations, with the television picture being 
ruined. The way the scientists explained 
it was that signals were being bounced back 
from atmospheric layers in the troposphere. 

By now it was the summer of 1948. 
Thirty-seven stations were already on the 
air. Applicants were planning to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in new sta- 
tion construction. Obviously, something 
would have to be done to correct the inter- 
ference situation before many additional 
stations went on the air. And obviously, in 
the face of the big demand for more stations 
and the need to limit the number in the 
VHF because of interference, the Commis- 
sion had to reexamine the possibilities of 
expanding into the ultra high frequency 
band. 

Steps to reallocate channels of the VHF 
and to decide on an allocation table for the 
UHF—if the UHF should prove workable— 
had to be taken without further delay. 

And that is why the Commission on Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, issued its famous freeze 
order halting all construction not previously 
authorized. Eventually there were 108 sta- 
tions on the air, 


So we had these problems—to determine 
the feasibility of employing the higher part 
of the spectrum called the UHF, to deter- 
mine how wide the UHF television channels 
had to be, how far apart to space the UHF 
and VHF stations to minimize interference, 
how many UHF channels could be employed, 
and how the VHF and the UHF assignments 
could be used together to give maximum 
service to the various communities. 

I am sure most people would agree that 
that line-up of problems constituted quite a 
task. Personally, the description that came 
to my mind at the time was “colossal.” 

At this point, a specter of the past arose 
to haunt the Commission—the specter of 
color. Back in 1947 the Commission had 
examined color and rejected it because, 
among other reasons, the systems demon- 
strated needed channels 12 to 16 megacycles 
wide—as compared to 6 megacycles for black 
and white. 

Now—late in 1948 and early 1949—we re- 
ceived reports that good quality color had 
been condensed into a 6-megacycle channel. 
We had to check the validity of those re- 
ports. We needed to know for a certainty 
if that 6-megacycle color was really satis- 
factory. We also needed to know before 
opening up the UHF, if the interference prob- 
lems for color would be the same as for black 
and white. This would affect the distance 
at which we could space stations. 

Before the Commission could open up the 
entire spectrum space allocated to television 
broadcasting, it had a duty to the American 
people to determine what effect, if any, the 
adoption of black and white standards 
throughout the television band would have 
on our chances of having color. 

The word that now came to my mind as 
I viewed the job ahead of us was impos- 
sible. 

This shows that often you don’t know 
when you're well off, because later, still an- 
other issue was introduced. Many of the 
Nation’s leading educators and their friends 
appeared before the Commission and made 
& warm and lengthy argument for the reser- 
vation of channels for noncommercial edu- 
cational 3 

What all this added up to was the planning 
of a new Nation-wide competitive system of 
television that would have all the latest im- 
provements, including color, that would have 
a minimum of interference, that would pro- 
vide the best service to the largest number 
of people. And this system was to be so well 
planned that it would endure for many, 
many years to come. It was to be a system 
that would encourage investment with rea- 
sonable assurance of stability. 

The color issue had to be settled first. 
Three systems were proposed to the Com- 
mission, by Color Television, Inc., the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

The Commission sat for hearing days, 
viewed many demonstrations, took 10,000 
pages of testimony under oath and examined 
265 exhibits. In the end, it concluded that 
the CTI and the RCA systems were not suit- 
able for adoption. Both failed to produce 
true colors. ir equipment was too com- 
plex for n , could not even be kept 
in order for accurate registration and color 
control during demonstrations by trained 
operators. They did not meet the tests of 
simplicity and economy. 

The field sequential system proposed by 
CBS, on the other hand, produced a color 
picture of a high order. There was no mis- 
registration or inaccurate color control. 

the hearings in all the demonstra- 
tions, the color in the field sequential color 
system vas created by the use of filters placed 
in the shape of a disc which revolved in front 
rd - ordinary black and white television 

I should like to point out, however, that 
ft was fully agreed by all that the creation 
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of color in the field sequential system was not 
limited to the use of the disc. All the expert 
witnesses agreed that if a direct-view tri- 
color tube were successfully developed, it 
could be used by the field sequential system. 

Most of the objections to the field se- 
quential system were based on the fact that 
it is incompatible. All the Commissioners 
agreed that it would be desirable to have a 
compatible color system if that were possible. 
However, the Commission was forced to con- 
clude that no successful compatible color 
system had been demonstrated. Since ex- 
isting receivers could be adapted to receive 
black and white pictures from field sequential 
color transmissions at a reasonable price, the 
Commission felt that it was not fair to de- 
prive 40,000,000 American families of the op- 
portunity to have color simply because the 
owners of the 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 at that 
time might have to spend some money in 
adapting their receivers. 

I should point out that the field sequential 
system authorized by the Commission, and 
for that matter, the other two systems pro- 
posed, can use a 6-megacycle channel—the 
width of the VHF and UHF six-megacycle 
television channels. 

In view of all these findings, the Commis- 
sion selected the field sequential system. 
The decision was appealed and was eventually 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 

Since then the industry has announced 
further developments in color, including 
work on tricolor tubes but it has not made 
any formal application to the Commission 
to conduct an official demonstration of these 
developments or tc reopen proceedings to 
consider this latest system. Any develop- 
ments in the tube are particularly signifi- 
cant because, as I pointed out before, the 
field sequential system is not dependent on 
its disc but can use a large-size tricolor pic- 
ture tube. 

The industry has elected an all-industry 
committee called the National Television Sys- 
tem Committee. The NTSC is gathering 
ideas from the entire industry in an effort 
to synthesize them into one system. 

The mass production of color receivers has 
been banned by the National Production Au- 
thority on the grounds of shortages of man- 
power and materials but that prohibition is 
now being reviewed. 

The addition of color to television is high- 
ly desirable. Television in color is the most 
exciting and most effective medium of mass 
communications ever devised. It can be of 
greater service to the American public than 
any other broadcast system and, moreover, 
it can become the most profitable medium to 
those broadcasters who serve the public in- 
terest. I am sure that this audience appre- 
ciates what a great service can be performed 
by color television in the merchandising of 
goods and services. 

After the color issue, the Commission 
tackled the other problems involved in the 
use of the UHF and the VHF. The Com- 
mission issued a proposed table showing how 
it would assign the 12 VHF channels and the 
70 UHF channels over the Nation. It asked 
for the comments of all interested parties 
and received more than 1,500 individual 
documents from the parties to the proceed- 
ing. The Commission and its staff have 
been studying these documents—some of 
which run to hundreds of pages. 

The assignment table as proposed would 
increase our television station assignments 
fourfold. It makes possible the construc- 
tion of stations that could serve practically 
the entire population. Of course, just when 
it will be profitable to build all those sta- 
tions remains to be seen. 

Tuners have been announced which, it is 
claimed, will be simple and inexpensive and 
enable existing and future sets to tune in 
the UHF stations. 

Let us see what this new system means to 
Indiana. 
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Under the existing 12-channel system of 
VHF television, it was possible to make only 
11 high-power assignments and one low- 
power assignment in the entire State. 

With the addition of the UHF, the Com- 
mission has proposed to make a total of 45 
UHFP and VHF assignments to Indiana. 
Their minimum power permitted is scaled 
to the size of the community, but all of 
them are permitted to go up to the same 
maximum power when they consider that the 
public demand warrants such increases. 

Fort Wayne, under this proposal, would 
have three UHF assignments, one of them 
reserved for a noncommercial educational 
purposes. 

The interest of Fort Wayne in television is 
attested by the three applications already 
received for the two proposed commercial 
channels—from the Capehart-Parnsworth 
Corp., the Northeastern Indiana Broadcast- 
ing Co., and Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Ine. The Indiana Technical College of this 
city has indicated an interest in the con- 
struction of a noncommercial educational 
station. 

Our hope now is that we can lift the freeze 
around the middle of next month. There- 
after, we will allow from 60 to 90 days for 
the filing of new applications before we begin 
processing applications. That means that 
we could start the processing around May 15 
or June 15. In many metropolitan areas we 
expect that there may be competitive ap- 
plications and that we will have to hold 
hearings to select the best qualified appli- 
cants. This will delay the issuing of con- 
struction grants in those cities. After grants 
are made, permittees are allowed 2 months 
to begin construction and six more months 
to complete. Bearing this in mind, I can- 
not see how there can be more than from 
10 to 20 new stations on the air this year. 

As television faces the future, it has 108 
stations on the air. The public has spent 
$6,500,000,000 for the purchase, instaliation, 
and servicing of receiving sets. Eventually 
there will be upwards of 2,000 stations in op- 
eration and more than 50,000,000 sets. 

A microwave system connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

The creation of a new industry such as the 
television industry sets up an endless chain 
reaction in our economy. It involves manu- 
facturers of receiving and transmitting 
equipment, distributors, retailers, salesmen, 
servicemen, transportation facilities, trans- 
scription makers, broadcasting station em- 
ployees, entertainers, advertising agencies, 
sponsors, news agencies, radio, and wire com- 
mon carriers. 

My opinion is that the 3% years the Com- 
mission has devoted to laying the founda- 
tion for our new, improved and expanded 
national system of television has been well 

-spent. I am proud of the grueling work 
and long hours the Commission and its staff 
have devoted to this task. I am proud of the 
fact that the Commission has refused to be 

by clamor from many quarters 
into taking the easy but short-sighted way. 
I am grateful for the support we have had 
from persons who have taken the trouble 
to understand the complex nature of our 
problems. . 

We have been building for many years, 
perhaps generations, to come. Against that 
long pull of the future it would have been 
craven; it would have been folly to have 
rigged up a jerry-built plan and sacrificed 
integrity for speed. I am proud that the 
Commission has had courage enough to take 

To have done otherwise 
would not have been worthy of this great 
coun’ ve done otherwise would 
betrayal of the future. 

Television is on its way toward becoming 
one of America’s leading industries. 

It will be our dominant medium of mass 

comm And it will be one of the 
most powerful forces in our democracy. 


The emergence of this medium as an in- 
dustry and as a factor in our society on a 
scale undreamed of in any other nation 
around the globe is a tribute to the Ameri- 
can spirit of achievement and enterprise. 
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Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning, our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut {Mr. Benton}, deliv- 
ered an address entitled “Is Public Serv- 
ice for You?” to representatives of the 
student mock legislature of St. Joseph’s 
College, in West Hartford, who in turn 
invited representatives in from other 
Connecticut colleges. I think it very ap- 
propriate that this address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and I ask 
that that be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to be here tonight. I feel very 
much at home here among college students 
and it’s not because my oldest boy is one 
and is trying to educate me. Half my life, 
almost exactly half, has been spent in and 
around universities. I was born at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where my father had 
gone to teach when he left Connecticut in 
his early thirties. I thus spent my first 13 
years as a campus brat. Later, I had 4 years 
as an undergraduate, and graduated from 
Yale in 1921. Then after 15 years in busi- 
ness, I devoted eight straight years to the 
University of Chicago as a part-time adminis- 
trative officer, dividing my time between Con- 
necticut and Chicago. This was before I 
went into Government service full time. But 
this adds up to 25 years and I am now 51 
years old. 

But I am glad to talk to this group to- 
night for other reasons. You are to be con- 
gratulated for carrying on this great idea of 
@ mock legislature. I am told one good rea- 
son for calling it a mock legislature is that 
you do so much, and enact so many bills in 
your short legislative session, that you real- 
ly make a mockery out of your elder col- 
leagues in the regular legislature. Indeed, 
I told the President of the Senate, Vice Pres- 
ident Barxiey, that I had to leave the Sen- 
ate floor early today to catch a plane to 
Hartford to speak to your mock legislature. 
When I explained to him what you were and 
what you did, especially how fast you did 
it, he said, “Send ‘em down here. I’m ready 
to recommend the two-platoon system, and 
there are quite a few guys here I'd be glad 
to substitute them for.” 

Pather Dyer has suggested I talk tonight 
about the rewards and penalties of public 
life. I have spent much of the past 17 years 
in public life—since I sold out my interest 
in 1935 in the advertising agency founded by 
Ambassador Fowles and me. My job as a 
Senator is my fourth in Washington. 

Every one of you will serve your country, 
well or badly, each in his own fashion, some 
directly, some indirectly. I shall talk par- 
ticularly to those of you who may, later or 
sooner, serve directly in a civilian branch of 
our Government. I hope the number will be 
large. To these among you, I want to say 
this: that when your other desires and am- 
bitions have been sati-fied or blunted by the 
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years, your inherent desire to serve the pub- 
lic interest will still persist. It will persist, 
and it will sustain you. 

This evening I shall talk, not about the 
broad needs of society, but rather in terms 
of the individual public servant in Govern- 
ment service. Because my Own experience 
has been largely in the Federal Government, 
I shall draw my illustrations from Washing- 
ton. But what I say is applicable to service 
on the State and local level. My central 
thesis is this: the price of public service is 
high, but the rewards, in terms of personal 
satisfaction, are more than worth the price. 

The motives that impel men deliberately 
to choose careers of public service have nev- 
er, to my knowledge, been adequately ex- 
plained or analyzed. I shall exclude the 
young people who get into the public serv- 
ice accidentally, because it may be the best 
place to get a quick job, or a slightly better- 
paying job; nor am I talking about the jobs 
some young people seek in order to gain ex- 
perience, such as the young lawyers who get 
jobs in the Internal Revenue Bureau in the 
hope of learning enough to ge out and make 
fast, or even hot, money practicing law in 
tax cases. No; I shall talk about these young 
people who deliberately choose to embark 
on careers of public service—careers for 
Keeps. 

The least flattering theory about the peo- 
ple who deliberately made this choice is one 
advanced by Prof. Harold Lasswell, of Yale. 
Professor Lasswell, although he uses very 
long words, has made a career of trying to 
bring political science down to earth, and 
of trying to develop a democratic “realpoli- 
tik.” He once wrote a book entitled “Psycho- 
pathology and Politics,” in which he pre- 
sented the psychiatric case histories of a 
score or more of practical politicians and 
public servants. He developed the thesis 
that politics—and I am going to use his own 
words for you here—‘“Politics consists of the 
displacement of a private effect upon a public 
object.” 

Now, if you don’t think me presumptuous 
I shall interpret this for you. Dr. Lasswell 
is saying that politicians and their public 
servants are people who take their private 
frustrations out on the public. He went so 
far as to suggest that certain varieties of 
psychological trauma in childhood tend to 
produce administrative types; other varie- 
ties of personality difficulties result in re- 
former types; still others lay the psychologi- 
cal foundation for the party boss type, etc. 
This book had to be withdrawn because 
some of Dr. Lasswell’s case stories were too 
thinly veiled. 

Now, there may be some value to Dr. Lass- 
well’s approach, though no more value, in 
my judgment, applied to politics or public 
service than to any other field. I choose to 
think that the deliberate act of choice is 
particularly important for people, young or 
old, who decide to go into public service. 

There is the Aristotelian formula, the 
theory that what men tend to seek in any 
field is money, fame, and power. 

Let us rule out the lure of money in pub- 
lic service. Our congressional investigations 
in the past 2 years have shown some evidence 
of grafting in the Federal Government, most 
of it petty graft, especially when you meas- 
ure it against the billions of dollars involved 
in Government spending. But I am assum- 
ing that all of you young people here are 
determined to become honest citizens. And 
I assure you that, even for those of you of 
top ability, who will rise to the top in Gov- 
ernment, there is not much lure in a Gov- 
ernment salary. Those with that kind of 
top ability can earn far more elsewhere. 

But there can be fame and power in pub- 
lic service. Now is that what politicians 
and other public servants are after? Perhaps. 
Perhaps fame and power are the ultimate 
goals of a few. I don’t know many such. 
The personal fame is too treacherous, too 
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evanescent; and it is too likely to boomerang 
and kick back on you. 

The personal power is likely to be too 
transitory. 

It is true that politicians and top Gov- 
ernment officials are acutely conscious of 
publicity, which is a way to developing 
power. But it has been my observation that 
most public officials regard publicity as only 
the means to an even higher end, and that 
end is the public service itself; specifically, 
the advancement of a good cause or the 
defiection of a bad one. 

You may be sure that what General Mar- 
shall wants above all, or what Dean Acheson 
wants, or what Robert Lovett, or Averell Har- 
riman want—and I have worked with all of 
them—is not power or publicity for their 
own glorification, but because these can be 
useful tools in their pursuit of the safety 
and security of the United States in the free 
world. 

Then there is the alleged motive of the 
great game, the great game of politics. Of 
course, it is a game, a tremendously infec- 
tious and exhilarating game. In Washington 
they call it Potomac fever. You see it, for 
example, in the Congressmen who, when they 
are defeated, can't leave Washington but 
stay on in one role or another. As an ex- 
treme example, I submit the case of a Con- 
gressman, now dead, who, after he was de- 
feated, stayed on and ran an elevator in the 
House of Representatives Office Building. 

I have heard it said that Washington is 
like a company town—indeed I believe that I 
was the first to make this comparison—that 
there is nothing in Washington except the 
Government. But I have also heard it said 
by my friends out in the business com- 
munity, who have come to Washington as 
hot-shot big-time executives, and who have 
served varying roles in the administrative 
side of Government, that Washington is the 
last stronghold of the competitive system. 
They say that sometimes the competition 
in Washington, the strife and maneuvering 
among individuals and groups and parties, 
makes what goes on between General Motors 
and Chrysler, or between Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward, look like a game of 
Old Maid. 

What makes the game great, however, is 
not the heat of competition, or the skill that 
is called forth, or the applause or the boos, 
or the prospect of personal victory or de- 
feat. What makes it great is not the game 
itself, but the end that it serves—the sense 
of participation in great deeds, aimed toward 
great goals, the advancement or the triumph 
of an idea or proposal that may mean se- 
curity, opportunity, justice—yes, life rather 
than death—for millions. It is the sense 
that one is doing the most important work 
in the world, the work that will affect the 
greatest number_of people over the longest 
period of time. 

What real difference does it make if a man 
buys a Chrysler automobile rather than a 
Pontiac, or sells a bottle of Coca-Cola rather 
than Pepsi-Cola? The public servant, and 
not without justification, feels that it is 
he who is doing the world’s most important 
work. 

When I served in the Department of State 
as Assistant Secretary I found that many 
of the duties of the top officers resembled 
what executives do in any business or in- 
dustry in a normal day’s work, including 
the duty of persuading the customers. (In 
the case of the State Department, the cus- 
tomers were the Members of Congress as well 
as foreign diplomats.) 

What made the work different was the oc- 
casional flashing realization that what one 
was doing, even the routine chores, was the 
most direct possible way of working for a 
just and durable peace. That realization is 
the major reward the public servant gets. 
Further, he deserves it. That reward has no 
parallels—perhaps I should say few parallels, 
but where are they in private activity? 


The executive branch of Government is, of 
course, by far the largest branch. Some of 
you here today will surely one day serve in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is unlikely, in terms of statistical 
probabilities, that more than one or two of 
you will serve in the Federal legislative 
branch. 

Even excluding the military services, our 
Federal Government now has a bigger payroll 
than that of any field of manufacturing. 
Last year the civilian payroll of the Federal 
Government amounted to $8,600,000,000. The 
payrolls of State and local governments to- 
taled $10,500,000,000. Salaries to military 
personnel totaled $10,200,000,000, according 
to the latest issue of United States News and 
World Report. These three public payrolls 
last year accounted for $17.25 out of every 
$100 received by American wage and salary 
workers. 

Now what are the penalties—and the re- 
wards—of public service in the executive 
branch of the Government? Remember, I 
am talking not about the first few years of a 
young man on a Government job, but about 
the careers, as responsible administrators, 
which exceptionally able young people can 
point toward, and in terms of which they 
should make their decision about Govern- 
ment service as a life work. 

The administrative public servant pays 
several kinds of prices for the privilege of 
service, ‘n addition to a fixed limit on his 
income. One price is chronic frustration. 

Shortly after I went into the Department 
of State I had lunch with Alfred McCormack, 
a Connecticut neighbor of ours, a partner in 
one of the big New York law firms. He had 
served during the war in a responsible posi- 
tion in the War Department, and had come 
into State to reorganize the State Depart- 
ment’s incoming intelligence services, in- 
cluding part of the wartime OSS. He told 
me he had discovered the difference between 
the State Department and the War Depart- 
ment. In the War Department, he said, when 
he had a good idea, he would sit down in a 
white heat of fervor—creative fervor—write 
@ memorandum and send it through to his 
superior. The very day this memorandum 
would be on his desk with a notation say- 
ing: “This is impossible.” 

At least, as he told me, “I always knew 
where I stood.” But in the State Department 
his brilliant memorandum would return to 
his desk 3 weeks later bearing 10 or 15 initials 
of 10 or 15 different division and section 
chiefs, with a note saying, “This is wonder- 
ful.” But that was the end of it. Nothing 
ever happened. 

Now, that kind of frustration could occur 
in any big organization though it seems par- 
ticularly acute in Government where so many 
of the executives have had prior experience 
with big organizations. The moral, of course, 
is that a Government administrator must 
have even more persistence and patience 
than most. 

I am reminded of a comment made to me 
by Beardsly Ruml. When he left the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he was dean of social 
sciences, he went to R. H. Macy & Co., as 
treasurer. I saw him a few months later 
and asked him, “How do you feel about it, 
now that you have traded ideas for no- 
tions?” He said, “At the University of Chi- 
cago, I used to be frustrated all the time, 
and now I feel futile all the time. I have 
traded frustration for futility.” 

Another price the Government adminis- 
trator pays is the unwarranted abuse, and 


ae that he will become a political foot- 


The opposition party is always after you 
when you are an Officer in the administra- 
tion. I will give you an example of this, out 
of my own experience. While I was arguing 
the case for a strong Voice of America in the 
State Department, the Republicans came 


into power in Congress. This was the 
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Eightieth Congress, in the winter and spring 
of 1947. The Republican policy committee 
marked the Voice of America as a primary 
political target. It seemed highly vulnerable. 
I had secured considerable favorable pub- 
licity on it, but it lacked widespread popular 
understanding and support, and seemed to 
run counter to the American tradition 
against propaganda. Powerful publishers 
were opposed, and many radio and motion 
picture people were suspicious. It looked 
like a great chance for the Republican Party 
to make political capital. I, of course, was 
just a pawn in this game. If I could be 
annihilated, that would be a black mark 
against the administration. 

When the appropriations subcommittee in 
the House of Representatives opened its 
hearings on my budget, the Republican 
chairman began by reading from the report 
of the committee’s investigators. Was it 
true, the chairman asked me, that on a par- 
ticular morning in March, only 15 out of the 
175 employees for whom I was responsible on 
@ particular floor of a particular building, 
had shown up for work by 9:15? 

Well, it was hours before I learned that 
that was the day of the famous Washington 
blizzard, the worst blizzard in 50 years. 
Transportation was at a standstill. Before 
I could catch up with the facts, the chair- 
man’s item had gone out to the columnists. 

Next, the chairman of the subcommittee 
asked me if it was true that our library di- 
vision had sent out a book—among the 
thousands we sent to our information librar- 
ies abroad—a book that contained an im- 
moral and obscene passage? He dramatically 
cleared the room of the ladies and read the 
passage. Well, it was hours before I could 
check and discover that we hadn’t—at least 
that particular book. But the story was out. 

Some of you may remember the cartoon 
in the New Yorker magazine a year or so ego. 
It was a cartoon about a young man applying 
for a job. He was saying to his prospective 
employer, “Yes, it’s true I was fired from the 
State Department, but only for incompe- 
tence.” 

Back in the thirties the State Department 
used to have 4,000 applications a year from 
young people who sought careers as foreign 
service officers in our embassies and legations 
abroad. Two years ago the number was down 
to 2,000. Last year it was 1,200, and the 
Department had to begin advertising in the 
colleges. Can anyone doubt that the fear of 
unwarranted abuse has played a part in the 
decline of applications for this crucial and 
fascinating work? 

The worst recent example of irresponsi- 
bility is, of course, the indiscriminate and 
reckless charges by Senator McCartHy. Such 
unsupported accusations can put blameless 
and efficient public servants under a perma- 
nent cloud and deter others from accepting 
public service. When able men in private 
life hear General Marshall's life described, 
as Senator JENNER described it on the floor 
of the Senate, as a “living lie,” this is hardly 
an inducement for them to seek public 
service. 

You will gather from what I have said— 
about the high incidence of frustration, the 
risk of abuse, and the difficulty of demon- 
strating achievement, especially to a skepti- 
cal Congress—that the public service is no 
place for a man who is thin-skinned, or easily 
discouraged, or short on determination. 

There are other morals in the foregoing, of 
course. I have been trying to press them in 
Washington. Some of you may have read my 
article in the New York Times magazine last 
year, Ten Commandments for Congressmen. 
The Congress must learn to use its vital and 
indispensable investigative powers with the 
highest sense of responsibility. 

Now I want to touch briefly on some of the 
trials and rewards of the elective public serv- 
ant. In one important way, the life of a 
legislator has fewer headaches than the life 
of an administrator. If you are an adminis- 
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trator, you have not only the public to con- 
tend with but also the legislature and fre- 


quently your own department. In govern- 
ment, to use the language of business, the 
legislator is the client or the customer. He 
must, of course, continue to satisfy his own 
electorate. But the rest of the Government 
comes to call on him, and the job of the 
administrator is to try to sell him something, 
rather than the other way around. This is 
one reason why the job of the administrator, 
if he’s trying to ride herd on a tough and 
controversial area, is the tougher of the two. 
Now, this helps show that public adminis- 
trators must have even more persistence and 
patience than most in order to survive and 
succeed. However, so must a legislator. Let 
me illustrate. 

Two years ago, when I was the most junior 
of Senators—No. 96 in seniority—the pon- 
derous machinery of the Senate revolved and 
brought up what seemed a possibility to get 
a vote on the Fair Employment Practice Act 
of 1950. To me the bill seemed self-evidently 
right in principle. I assumed that the vet- 
eran liberals among my colleagues—and they 
are very distinguished—would carry the main 
burden of the debate: the argument based 
on justice. So I prepared a special supple- 
mentary argument, a practical argument 
based on realpolitik and even on dollars 
and cents, rising out of my prior experience 
as Assistant Secretary of State. I was, as I 
remember it, the first to get the floor for 
general debate on the proposed FEPC Act. 
I prepared and presented a carefully docu- 
mented, full hour-long statement demon- 
strating that America’s discrimination 
against minority groups is our greatest sin- 
gle handicap in our efforts to win the friend- 
ship and respect of foreign peoples. I be- 
lieve that I showed that the world-wide 
propaganda of communism, distorted and 
magnified though it is, is particularly effec- 
tive in this field because it bears a cousinly 
resemblance to the truth. I argued that the 
United States must exhibit to the world a 
continued and steady record of progress to- 
ward equal treatment and equal opportunity 
for all. Such progress is worth tens of bil- 
lions of dollars to us in cold cash, judged by 
the values we as taxpayers hope to get from 
the hundreds of billions we seem likely to 
invest in armaments. 

The reaction astonished and distressed me. 

It did not astonish me because there 
wasn’t any reaction—or almost none. It 
astonished and distressed me because no 
major speeches were made in opposition, and 
few speeches in support of the proposed 
FEPC Act. Thus I discovered how much more 
important than substance, or than argument 
and debate, was a prior issue—the issue of 
the rules of the Senate—and specifically the 
rule on cloture or the rule by which a fili- 
buster can—or cannot—be stopped. 

The proponents of the FEPC bill—and they 
would have been a majority had they been 
allowed to vote—however reluctantly a ma- 
jority—but the proponents were absolutely 
certain—they were sadder and older and 
wiser than I—that the bill would be fili- 
bustered to death to prevent its coming to 
a vote. The proponents pressed for a vote 
for cloture, to shut off a filibuster. They 
lost and thus the bill never became the pend- 
ing business of the Senate. 

Last year I acted as chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee which considered various pro- 
posa's designed to change the rules so we 
could prevent a filibuster. This year I pro- 
pose to take the fight against the filibuster— 
which is the fight for civil rights—to the 
floor of the Senate. I do not expect to win; 
a filibuster can defeat all my proposals. But 
I expect to persist this year and next and as 
long as I am in the Senate. The public 
servant, more than almost any other man, 
must learn persistence in the face of frustra- 
tion. 
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The legislator’s biggest personal problem 
is, of course, to get elected. President Tru- 
man once said to me: “Bill, I'll tell you how 
to get elected. You go around and shake 
hands with 25,000 people.” What he meant, 
of course, was a real, personal contact, and 
not merely a handshake. But getting a real, 
personal contact isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
One of our Connecticut Congressmen told 
me that he had never been able to average, 
during a campaign, better than a hundred 
such contacts a day, even with good plan- 
ning and hard work. Now there are usually 
only about 40 or 50 days available for a cam- 
paign. Multiply that by a hundred. That 
adds up to only 5,000 people. We have over 
2,C00,000 in Connecticut. So the problem 
for the candidate is to multiply his personal 
contacts. That is one reason I have taken to 
the helicopter in my campaigning—in order 
to help me get around the Stete and, so far as 
I can, face as many of the people of the 
State as possible. Theat is why I expect to 
rely heavily on movies and TV in my next 
campaign. They are next best to a personal 
visit. 

Candidates for elective office, as the heli- 
copter shows, pay many kinds of prices for 
the privilege of public service, and one is 
quite a literal price—$50 an hour. That is 
what my helicopter cost, Further, with the 
new techniques of campaigning, candidates 
will have to work harder than ever before. 
In the final 6 weeks of my campaign in 1950 
I did not once get to bed before 3 a. m. 
When I returned home at midnight or after, 
there were mectings, conferences, money to 
be raised, and speeches to write. 

I think you will agree that radio broad- 
casting has revolutionized politics. I once 
told Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rhode, the daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, that with radio 
broadcasting, President McKinley could never 
have gotten away with his so-called front 
porch campaign. I told her that her father 
would have been President of the United 
States, and that history since 1896 would 
have been written with some important dif- 
ferences if radio broadcasting had reached 
us sooner. 

Television is going to have a far more revo- 
lutionary impact on campaigning. I believe 
it is going to get us a higher type of candi- 
date. A man can’t develop one or two po- 
litical speeches, learn how to give them with 
fanfare and flourishes, and go from town to 
town bowling over the crowds with his acre 
of diamonds. With TV he will have to look 
the public in the eye, repeatedly, and speak 
up on the issues, and let the sugical eye of 
the camera dissect him. This promises to 
be tough going for even a hard-working 
candidate. 

There are other kinds of prices the po- 
litical candidat will have to pay. I am par- 
ticularly distressed and dismayed by the 
moral beating he must endure. Unhappily 
the candidate today must expect some de- 
gree of systematic smearing, and systematic 
misrepresentation of his career and views. 
That has become one of the prices of public 
service. 

Let me now conclude by telling you about 
the rewards of victory and of public service 
in general. Let me again tell you that they 
far outweigh the price. , 

I commend to you the tremendous sense 
of satisfaction in your work and career—the 
satisfaction that comes not from power or 
fame—these being reserved to a very few 
senior Members of Congress and top admin- 
istrative officers—but in the classic philo- 
sophic sense of happiness; namely, the real- 
ization that your job can evoke from you the 
highest talents of which you are capable. 
The Congress, and all Government, con- 
stantly throws up to its members great prob- 
lems which they must seek to resolve. In 
the Congress, these problems must be re- 
solved in a yea-or-nay vote, in the Senate 
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over 200 such recorded votes in my first ses- 
sion. Kere is where all a man’s experience 
and all his capacities are called upon. I 
have discovered in the Senate that no ex- 
perience I have ever had is without some 
value applied to some problem I have to 
meet. The same was true in my work in the 
State Department and Department of Com- 
merce. 

To you young people, my basic message 
this evening is this: That in public service, 
whether it be limited to participation in 
community activities, or extended into a full 
career service, or whether it is an aspiration 
to the high elective offices of the State and 
Nation, you will find deep satisfaction that 
can far outweigh the penalties that I have 
described and that you can read about in 
any newspaper. You will find satisfactions 
that can be achieved in few other ways. So 
I commend to you, as you finish your col- 
lege work, and perhaps progress further with 
graduate work—I urge you to keep your eye 
on this great opportunity for your personal 
development. If you are already active in 
community affairs, including the activities 
of one of the political parties, I urge upon 
you renewed enthusiasm. If you are not, I 
urge you to get into the Young Democrats; 
or get into the Young Republicans, and to 
become active. Begin at once to investigate 
the possibilities for you in your own com- 
munity, where you can get the experience 
you need. If you don’t begin, I'll tell vou 
that you are missing out—you are missing 
something that can be vital both to you ang 
to your fellow human beings. 





No Place for a Woman? 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“No Place for a Woman?” written by 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH] and published in a 
recent issuc of the Ladies Home Journal. 
The article deals with the position of a 
woman in the Senate, and my colleague 
suggests that perhaps if there were more 
women in Government, our Government 
would be somewhat better. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


No PLACE For A WOMAN? 
(By Senator Marcaret CHAsE SMITH) 


When I ran for United States Senator in 
1948, one of the arguments most emphasized 
against me by the opposition was that I am 
a@ woman. The most repeated phrase of the 
opposition was “the Senate is no place for a 
woman.” 

The voters of Maine answered that phrase 
by giving me a victory in which I polled more 
votes than my three men opponents put 
together. 

That phrase made the women of Maine 
mad. 

Now most all of us get mad about some- 
thing like this at some time or other. Some 
of us do something about it. Some of us 
don't. 

The women of Maine got mad—and did 
something about it. Along with many men, 
they got together and got the voters to the 
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polls and elected me to the United States 
Senate. They cid it at the grass-roots, local- 
community level. I shall ever be indebted 
to them for what they did for me. 

But more important than what they did 
for me was what they did for themselves. 
They beceme active in politics. They shaped 
the results of a political election. They did 
something specific on governing themselves. 
They acted as citizens in the fullest sense 
of the word. Their activity in voting and 
in getting the vote out was far more im- 
portant than the result and my victory. 
Even if I had lost, their activity would have 
been a most important and worth-while per- 
formance of responsible citizenship. 

Last year a congressional committee in- 
vestigating lobbying made public a letter of 
@ $25,000-a-year lobbyist to the president 
of the association paying his lobbying salary. 
Among other things the lobbyist wrote in his 
letter was: 

“I do not believe in democracy. I think 
it stinks. I don’t think anybody except di- 
rect taxpayers should be allowed to vote. I 
don't believe that the women should be 
allowed to vote atall. Ever since they start- 
ed our public affairs have been in a worse 
mess than ever.” 

Now that statement should make every 
woman mad. I am certain that it reflects an 
attitude of a small minority—just as the 
negative phrase of “the Senate is no place 
for a woman” was shown to be a minority 
view in the 1948 Maine election returns. 

But the fact that there are some people 
who co feel thet way, and strongly enough 
to say so, should make all women mad—mad 
enough to do the thing people with this atti- 
tude would bar them from doing: Vote. 

Yet the women of the United States have 
been far too indifferent to voting and to 
taking an active part in their Government 
and politics. They have more potential votes 
to cast than the men. But they don't exer- 
cise their right to vote to the extent that 
they should. If they continue to fail to 
exercise their right to vote, they may wake 
up someday and find that people who think 
like the $25,000-a-year lobbyist have gone 
to the polls in sufficient numbers and voted 
to bar women from voting. 

Failing to vote is indicative of something 
far more dangerous than nonvoting itself. 
Such failure reveals a state of mind and an 
attitude that is basically un-American. It is 
basically un-American because it is a form 
of refusal to fight for and protect the Amer- 
ican way of life, the American home, and 
the American family. For it exposes an at- 
titude of not caring what happens. That's 
what happened in Germany and the German 
people got Hitler. That's what happened in 
Italy and Italians got Mussolini. The Rus- 
sian people now have Stalin without the 
right of a free and nondictated way of voting. 

So if you are a nonvoter and are angry 
at my statement that failure to vote is un- 
American, think it over and review what in- 
difference to voting has done in other coun- 
tries. It has produced evil dictators intent 
upon enslaving the world and destroying the 
United States, the American way of life, the 
American home, and the American family. 

Now let's take a look at home right rere 
in the United States. We can find plenty to 
be thankful for. But we can find plenty to 
be mad about. 

The current scandals in Government are 
so shocking that they are sufficiently upper- 
most in the mind of the American public 
as not to require detailed review. They are 
epitomized in short words like mink coat, 
freezer, gambling rackets, which speak vol- 
umes on the exposés made by the Senate 
investigating committees. 

They make you mad. But what do you 
do about your anger? Are you willing to fol- 
low through? Are you incensed enough to 
do more than just talk? Are you enraged 
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enough to take the trouble to go to the polls 
and vote and register your protest? 

Are you willing to do just a little some- 
thing extra to try to clean up the mess, as 
T call it, by getting your friends to the voting 
booths to vote for changes? Are you willing 
to get out your political broom and sweep 
clean? Are you willing to really dig in and 
do the hard, gritty labor in the neighborhood 
precinct even there is no personal 
glory and recognition in it? Are you willing 
to attend meetings, to demand clean-cut 
candidates from each political party, to mo- 
bilize and integrate moral force into politics 
and Government in the same way that a 
mother mobilizes and integrates moral force 
into her home and her children? 

Uniess you are, as women, mothers and 
wives, then the graft, corruption and moral 
decadence of our political and Government 
scene will go on unchecked. Unless you are, 
vicious vilification, slander and libel will 
continue to pour from the halls of Congress 
under the protective umbrella of Congres- 
sional immunity. 

If you still remain indifferent and com- 
placent to my plea to vote and take a greater 
part in your community activity—if my ob- 
servations about prejudice against women; 
about proposals to take our vote away from 
us; about the manner in which nonvoting 
surrendered Germany, Italy, and Russia to 
evil dictators who made slaves of their peo- 
ple and who threaten our American way of 
life; about the graft, corruption and moral 
decadence of Government that stems from 

indifference that encourages irre- 
sponsibility on the part of elected officiale—if 
none of these observations makes you mad 
enough to vote and get out the vote at the 


them to using narcotics in most unsuspecting 
ways. If you have any question about this, 
read the hearings of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. 

And where does this fit in on the subject 
of voting and taking a more active part in 
public affairs in your community? Simply 
this: the number of dope peddlers who prey 
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munity governments are no more than a 
federation of individual families and homes. 
In its way, each home has the three branches 
of legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions just like our Government under the 
Constitution. Fundamentally, women are 
governors of the home. They legislate the 
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in the Government is for you women, the 
traditional homemakers, to become more 
active in your Goverriment—for the sake of 
your children, your family, your country, and 
yourselves. 





Handling of Antitrust Case Against 
Certain Bankers ys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Drew Pearson relating to an important 
antitrust case now pending in the United 
States courts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Justice Department is not at all 
happy about one of the biggest antitrust 
cases in recent history and the way United 
United Judge Harold Medina is handling it. 

The case is that against the 17 most im- 
portant investment bankers in the United 
States in which the Government alleges that 
the bankers conspired in the floating of bond 
issues so that the bonds could not be sold 
except through them and on their terms. 

Judge Medina, who is hearing the Wall 
Street case, has lashed out at Government 
counsel so fiercely that four times it has been 
necessary to change Government lawyers. 

In December the judge called attorneys for 
both sides to his chambers, told them he was 
nearing a nervous break-down, and post- 
poned the case for 2 months. Specifically 
the judge said he had gone to his father’s 
grave on a Sunday, then come home to have 
dinner with his brother, quarreled with his 
brother, and suddenly found himself run- 
ning down the street without his coat on. 

After a 2-month recess to allow the judge 
to rest, the trial has now resumed. 

Meanwhile, several background facts in 
this vitally important antitrust trial are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The case was brought in 1947 by John Son- 
nett, then Assistant Attorney General. Af- 
ter retiring from the Justice Department, 
Sonnett went to work for one of the law firms 
defending investment bankers Dillon, Read— 





However, Judge Medina did not do so. In- 
stead, he asked the attorneys whether there 
was any objection to his sitting in view of 
his sons’ employment. This put Francis 
Hayden, attorney for the Government, 
squarely on the spot. Finally, Hayden re- 
plied that this was a matter for the judge's 
own conscience but that there was no ob- 


Since then, Judge Medina has been razzing 
Government attorneys almost as if he were 
the opposing counsel. During the trial of 
the 12 Communists he was most cooperative 
with the Government, but now, perhaps be- 
cause his nerves are frayed, he has been 
just the opposite. 

As a result, Justice Department iawyers are 

whether Judge Medina showed 
good judgment in not withdrawing from the 
case when it was disclosed that his two 
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sons belonged to defense law firms. The 
answer depends on whether these firms are 
likely to try to use Medina’s sons to influ- 
ence him; also whether Judge Medina was 
aware of the past record of certain mem- 
bers of these firms. 

The eldest son, Harold Medina, Jr., joined 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore in 1937 and be- 
came a partner in the firm February 1949, 
1 year after his father decided to sit in 
the banking case. The firm represents one 
of the biggest Wall Street defendants, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

When it comes to influencing judges, the 
record of Cravath, Swaine & Moore is espe- 
cially interesting. Hoyt Moore, a member 
of the firm, was indicted in 1945 for bribing 
United States Judge Albert W. Johnson. The 
indictment was dismissed when Moore 
pleaded statute of limitations. A special 
master recently charged the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for paying the bribe. Hoyt Moore, in- 
dicted for arranging the bribe, is stil listed 
in the firm name of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore, of which Harold Medina, Jr., is also 
now a partner. 

The judge’s second son, Standish Medina, 
is a member of the firm of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, attorney for 
the two Wall Street defendants Harriman, 
Ripley & Co. and Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
John W. Davis, senior member in this law 
firm, was a character witness for Judge 
Martin Manton when Judge Manton was 
convicted of taking bribes. Davis was also 
attorney for Judge Manton’s bagman, Louis 
Levy, when the Government moved to disbar 
Levy. It happened that both Davis and 
Levy appeared before Judge Manton on be- 
half of the Guaranty Trust Co. and the 
American Tobacco Co. It was for a bribe 
in this case on behalf of the American To- 
bacco Co. that Levy was disbarred. Also 
interesting is the fact that associate coun- 
sel with John W. Davis in the defense of 
Louis Levy when he was disbarred was none 
other than Harold Medina, Sr., now judge 
in the case against the Wall Street bankers. 


The French and the Germans i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 9 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled “The French 
and the Germans,” written by the em- 
nent author Walter Lippmann and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 19, 1952. I believe that this 
article will be read with great interest 
by Members of the Senate and the public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE FRENCH AND THE GERMANS 


It is awkward that the Lisbon conference 
should have to meet so soon after the two 
parliaments, first the West German in Bonn 
and then the French in Paris, have expressed 
their feelings and have put themselves on 
record. No end of embarrassment and 
trouble could have been avoided if only we, 
who have been the prime movers, had taken 
the elementary precaution of finding out first 
what the French and the Germans actually 
think and feel. 


Had we done that, we would have paid 
attention to those who have said from the 
beginning that a political settlement between 
France and Germany must come ahead of a 
European army, of German rearmament, and 
indeed of the unification of Europe. Our 
enormous influence could then have been 
exerted to promote a Franco-German recon- 
ciliation. Instead of that we have preferred 
to listen to those Germans and those French 
who—primarily interested in American fi- 
nancial aid—have told us what we were tell- 
ing them we very much wanted to hear. The 
one thing we did not want to hear was that 
these officials, who were saying such agree- 
able things and were singing so many of the 
papers we were asking them to sign, were 
steadily being separated from the national 
sentiment of their own people at home. 

Yet the situation, however disappointing, 
is not desperate. It is not now, one may 
justly believe, at a point where it is out of 
control and is governed by forces which we 
cannot influence. It may come to that, how- 
ever, if we continue to disregard the plain 
warnings and with stubborn pride push 
ahead, determined not so much to pacify 
Europe as to vindicate our own earlier decla- 
rations. 

The plain warning is that France and Ger- 
many must make peace with each other be- 
fore they will or can collaborate in Europe. 
They cannot become allies and then con- 
federates, and indeed intimate companions 
in arms, while their frontiers are still unde- 
termined as a result of the unconcluded war. 

We deceive ourselves dangerously if we try 
to brush off these realities by talking about 
“Ah, the wicked arrogant Germans again,” 
and “Ah, the dear but nervous French once 
again.” There is no mystery about the way 
the Germans and the French are acting. 
They are in no need of psychiatrists but only 
of statesmen, especially American statesmen, 
who would rather be right in the years to 
come than have it supposed a little while 
longer that they were right last year. 

There are, I believe, two courses open to 
us. The first, and the right one, is to rec- 
oganize the basic truth on which both Parlia- 
ments are really agreed: that the rearma- 
ment of Germany cannot precede but must 
follow from a political settlement. The gist 
of what the Germans did at Bonn the other 
day was to name the terms which had to be 
met before they would be willing to rearm. 
The gist of the French position as it came 
out in the Assembly is that they will not 
agree to rearm the Germans until there is 
a political system which they can rely upon 
to regulate the German forces. - 

The French and the Germans do not agree 
now on the terms of a political settlement 
between them. That has still to be worked 
out by a difficult negotiation. But the Ger- 
mans and the French are agreed on the 
fundamental principle—which we abandoned 
in 1950—that a political settlement must 
come before German rearmament. That is 
the truth which we shall now ignore at our 
peril. Our European policy will run into 
ever-increasing trouble, the popular resent- 
ment against us in Europe will continue to 
mount until we have the grace to return 
to the fundamental principal, namely, that 
the two great nations cannot be integrated 
in an army until they are in substantial 
agreement about their vital interests and 
about their European aims. 

It is no use moaning that this means delay 
in getting the 10 to 20 German divisions for 
NATO. There is in fact no way to get those 
German divisions except after a full Franco- 
German political understanding. If there 
are any among us who are thinking, why 
not arm the Germans with our tanks and 
our artillery, let them lock at a map and 
realize that for military purposes all the 
roads to Germany lead through France. 

Tt is harder today to bring about a Franco- 
German reconciliation than it was before we 
demanded German rearmament. The rais- 
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ing of this question has inflated the impor- 
tance of the nationalist and military influ- 
ences in both countries; it has cut down the 
iniuence of those very Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans—among them Schuman and Ade- 
nauer—who do in truth want a European 
system which would rest upon a Franco- 
German reconciliation. 

It may not be too late to come back to the 
main highway. We must hope that pride of 
opinion will not cause us to oppose a serious 
attempt to put things back in their right 
order, which is first the Atlantic guaranty 
through the NATO alliance and its military 
organization, then Pranco-German reconcil- 
iation as through the Schuman plan, and 


then a European political community under 
Franco-German leadership. 

The other course is to keep on with the 
policy of armaments before political agree- 
ment. This will lead, as a matter of fact this 
is now leading, to the revival of German na- 
tional power for the purpose of redressing 
Germany’s grievances and of realizing Ger- 
many’s national aspirations. This develop- 
ment means the gradual but inexorable loss 
of French, British, and then American influ- 
ence over German policy. For the German 
nationalist will see that they have nothing 
to fear from the west. 


Once they have gotten from the west all 
that the west has to give them in the way 
of sovereign rights and help in the restora- 
tion of their power, their great unsettled 
problems will be in the east. It is to the east 
that they must turn to end the partition, 
to readjust their eastern frontiers, and to 
open up the markets and resources of Eur- 
asia to German industry. The Russians 
alone can satisfy these needs and ambitions 
without a ruinous war. On the other hand, 
the Germans, once they are again the first 
power on the contincnt, will have much to 
offer the Russians in return. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that both 
the Germans and the Russians will when 
that time comes for a showdown, prefer a 
mutually profitable and cold-blooded deal 
to a suicidal war. 


For Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
Fairmont Times, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
published in its editorial columns on 
January 31, 1952, an excellent round-up 
of editorial comment on the West Frank- 
fort, Ill., mine disaster. This round-up 
of comment was collected and first 
printed in the United Mine Workers 
Journal. I believe that it should be 
given the widest possible attention, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
My distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able M. M. NEE ty, is the sponsor of legis- 
lation now pending which would provide 
an adequate Federal mine safety statute. 
I have worked closely with Senator 
Nee ty in support of this legislation which 
is so vital to every miner and to the 
family of every miner, and I shall con- 
tinue to work for its passage. I believe 
that it is the clear duty of the Congress 
to act without further delay and to en- 
act an adequate Federal mine safety law 
in this session of the Congress. 


IV 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Mine SareTy 


A symposium of editorial comment fol- 
lowing the West Frankfort, Ill., mine dis- 
aster was compiled by the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. 

The Journal prefaces its collection of edi- 
torial excerpts as follows: 

“Widespread support for the position of 
the UMWA on behalf of more effective Fed- 
eral mine safety legislation featured the Na- 
tion’s press in the aftermath of the devas- 
tating explosion at West Frankfort, Il., 
which claimed 119 miners’ lives. Newspa- 
pers in virtually every section of the Nation, 
both the big dailies and the labor weeklies, 
commented in the same vein and echoed the 
repeated UMWA pleas that Congress act.” 

Excerpts from a few of the editorials fol- 
low: 

From the New York Post: “The official 
lamentations have begun; the pious state- 
ments have all been issued. Yet none of 
them is as important as the first facts al- 
ready revealed by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. That newspaper reports that rec- 
ommendations made by Federal inspectors 
for the control of methane gas at the mine 
were studiously ignored. John R. Foster, 
mine superintendent, admits that Federal 
cautions were disregarded. “These are 
strictly controversial matter,” he says. 

“Perhaps they are. But there can be no 
controversy about the fact that scores of 
homes were hit by sudden death on the eve 
of Christmas. Congress itself must assume 
@ measure of the responsibility for every dis- 
aster in a mining town. Year after year 
bills to establish an effective Federal mine 
safety code are pigeonholed. The Federal 
Bureau of Mines is permitted to conduct in- 
spections, but it has no power to enforce its 
recommendations, 

“How many more miners will die before 
Congress acts?” 

From the Christian Science Monitor: 
“Twice now, in less than 5 years, stark trage- 
dy has stalked the Illinois soft-coal fields, 
The death toll from the gas blast deep in 
West Frankfort’s Orient No. 2 mine now 
stands at 119, surpassing the 111 lost in the 
Centralia disaster of 1947. 

“To have another great disaster in the 
same State and the same field could be pro- 
foundly discouraging. But there are hope- 
ful aspects to the scene which were absent 
at Centralia. United Mine Workers Chief 
John L. Lewis and Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman flew together to West 
Frankfort. 

“And back of Centralia lay the sordid story 
of coal industry political gifts, mine 
ment shakedowns, and farcical enforcement 
of the safety code which contributed so 
largely to the voters’ subsequent repudiation 
of Governor Green. The march of reform 
seems painfully slow. 

“Meanwhile, for a hundred or more fam- 
ilies and their relatives and friends in this 
thriving little southern Illinois city, the 
holiday season brought the hardest trial of 
all. To them, we are sure, go out compas- 
sionate thoughts and supporting prayers 
from good people everywhere.” 

From the Chicago Sun-Times: “For the 
second time in less than 5 years, Illinois has 
suffered a major coal mine disaster. The 
ghastly pre-Christmas tragedy at New Orient 
Mine No. 2 in West Frankfort snuffed out 
the lives of 119 miners. On March 25, 1947, 
the Centralia mine blast killed 111 miners. 
In between these two catastrophes, many 
other Illinois miners have died in less spec- 
tacular underground accidents. 

“From Federal and State records now 
available there is a picture of 
safety conditions at the New Orient mine. 
As late as December, a State mine ’ 
James R. Wilson, described the ventilation 


in the mine as ‘good’ and other conditions 
as ‘fair. Last July two Federal 

found 31 violations of the United States safe- 
ty code, 

“The difference in the State and Federal 
findings sprang largely from the difference 
in Illinois and United States safety stand- 
ards. Moreover, while Federal authorities 
conduct periodic mine inspections, they have 
no power to enforce safety codes; enforce- 
ment is left up to the individual States. 
Ever since Centralia, Representative Price 
has been trying in vain to push through 
Congress legislation that would put enforce- 
ment teeth in Federal mine safety regula- 
tions. As he said after the West Frankfort 
disaster: ‘It seems as though the legislators 
don’t think about it until there is an ex- 
plosion, and then forget about it soon after- 
wards.’ ” 

From the New York Herald-Tribune: 
“News of the great coal mine tragedy at West 
Frankfort, Tll., comes as a shock for one had 
somehow hoped that mine disasters of this 
scope were a thing of the past. 

“The stories coming from the scene of the 

disaster are stories of heartbreak and hero- 
ism. The women weeping at the portals of 
the mine, the men braving gas and heat as 
they strive to reach the trapped miners— 
these are scenes we all dread to see depicted 
once again. 
“Certainly the diminishing frequency of 
mine disasters since the turn of the century 
lends solid substantiation to the belief that 
most of these accidents are preventable, and 
that much can be learned from the West 
Frankfort tragedy which can prevent a re- 
currence elsewhere.” 

From the Louisville Courier-Journal: “The 
percent rock dust to 35 percent coal dust. 
Tll., should remind Kentucky's legislators 


not allowed to close it. Neither can Ken- 
tucky inspectors always enforce their rules. 

“Present Kentucky law requires only 55 per- 
cent of rock dust to 45 percent of combustible 
coal dust in a mine. It should require 65 
percent rock dust to 85 percent coal dust. 
It should be noted that there was 55 percent 
of rock dust in both the Centralia and West 
Frankfort mines before they exploded and 
killed almost 250 miners. 

“The law should also give State inspectors 
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up solidly behind the Price-Neely bills, they 
will pass and pass quickly. * * * The 
Price-Neely bill should be passed before 
there is another West Frankfort or another 
Centralia.” 

From Thomas L. Stokes’ column: “While 
the big mine disasters, such as that at West 
Frankfort and Centralia, attract widespread 
public notice, the deaths from them are far 
less in any one year than the total from 
regularly recurring accidents involving one, 
two, and three victims. The largest num- 
ber of accidents, fatal and otherwise, are 
from roof falls. 

“In its report of an investigation into this 
category of accidents during 1950, the Bu- 
reau of Mines attributed 49 percent to ‘man- 
agement failure’ and 29 percent ‘joint or 
undetermined failures’ and 11 percent as 
‘unforeseeable.’ 

“It would seem that it is time for Congress 
to stop quibbling about States’ rights, the 
cry always raised, and look to the rights of 
the miners who are citizens of the United 
States, our common country, as well as citi- 
zens of States, and entitled to protection by 
the United States.” 

From Racine Labor: “The Federal mine 
inspector says it was an ‘absolutely avoid- 
able accident.’ Since Congress has never 
put teeth in the Federal mine laws, the in- 
spector’s recommendations apparently had 
not been followed. A company spokesman 
says the recommendations were things that 
are not absolute, that you can argue about, 
that are ‘debatable.’ But there’s no debate 
about the 119 miners. They're dead. 

“So there will be a hue and cry just as 
there was about the Centralia disaster a few 
years ago. There will be an investigation. 
But then things will die down and it will 
be forgotten. Forgotten, unless the labor 
movement rises up to demand the utmost in 
mine safety. Stands as one man behind the 
United Mine Workers to insist that every- 
oe possible be done to protect the miners’ 

ves. 


“No safety precaution is too expensive— 
when 119 men might be saved if it is used.” 


From the Minneapolis Labor Review: 
“Death finds the coal mines a harvest place 
at which year after year it brings in its 
human sheaves. 

“Once again the killing scythe has struck 
at West Frankfort, Ill., to cut off the lives 
of 119 coal miners. Again, as there have 
been 80 many times, there are the heart 
rending anxiety and grief of relatives and 
friends who watch and wait, hoping against 
hope their loved ones may come out of the 
tragic coal holes safely. 

“These deaths are unn . They have 
happened so often and it is so possible to 
prevent them with proper care and expendi- 
ture of money that they verge close to the 
stigma of murder, 

“Where the owners of the coal mines carry 


able part and investigations are necessary, 
investigations that spare no one in placing 
the blame. Congress has a lot of explaining 
to do as to why these disasters were not 
prevented. 

“What is needed most of all is action. 


mine at West Frankfort, Tll., which claimed 
the lives of 119 miners, should make all 
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Americans who are humane and fair de- 
mand that the United States Congress pass 
effective lawa to prevent more such heart- 
rending tragedies. 

“Ever since the Centralia, Ill., mine disas- 
ter of 1947 which took 111 lives, conscientious 
Congressman MELVIN PrRicE, of the Twenty- 
fifth Illinois District (St. Clair County), has 
sponsored a strong Federal mine safety bill 
which subsequently died in every session of 
Congress. Had that bill, which would have 
given the Federal Government sufficient en- 
forcement powers, been enacted, it is most 
likely that the West Frankfort disaster could 
have been prevented. But unfortunately 
Members of Congress refused to adopt such 
a strong safety law—one to which these 
hard-working, courageous men who go down 
into the bowels of the earth were entitled. 

“As John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, bitterly observed, the blood of 
these men is upon the Congressmen who pre- 
vented adoption of the Price mine regula- 
tion bill. 

“Every year hundreds of miners are killed 
and thousands are injured in the mines in in- 
dividual accidents. Because they are not 
horrible mass holocausts like the Centralia 
and West Frankfort explosions, they are not 
brought spectacularly to the attention and 
conscience of public opinion. Stricter in- 
spection and enforcement might also have 
prevented many of those accidents which left 
sorrow and dependency in their wake. 

“Organized labor generally should see to it 
that the Price bill or an equivalent one, like 
the bill now being sponsored by Senator 
NeEELY, of West Virginia, is passed during 
the next session of Congress; and everyone 
who tries to obstruct it should be exposed as 
a potential murderer of innocent, decent fel- 
low Americans. 

“All workers engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations are entitled to the best available 
safety devices and inspections to safeguard 
life and limb. They should be made manda- 
tory as the need for them is pointed out 
by experience in operation of mines, factories, 
rail yards, and everywhere industrial workers 
are employed. 

“The need for Federal mine safety legisla- 
tion was never more apparent than is illu- 
strated by this terrible West Frankfort coal 
mine explosion. Let’s go after such legis- 
lation—right now, while the bitter picture 
of blackened faces and mangled bodies of the 
119 dead miners is still fresh in the minds 
of our legislators.” 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF iii? N 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “UMT Is Needed Now,” 
published in the New York Times of this 
morning, February 21, with relation to 
universal military training. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the junior Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russet.], has just reported a bill 
relating to that subject. As chairman 
of the committee he has done excellent 
work in preparing and reporting what I 


and all the other members of the com- 
mittee believe will be a good bill, and I 
believe this editorial is helpful. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


UMT Is NEEDED Now 


Another phase in the long march of the 
universal military training program from 
theory to practice ends today, deadline for 
the Armed Services Committees of both 
House and Senate to report a UMT bill to 
Congress. The two committees have now 
done their part. They have held hearings 
and drafted bills. Debate on the House 
floor is scheduled to begin next Tuesday. 

As reported to the House by a vote of 27 to 
7, the universal military training bill pro- 
vides essentially for 6 months’ basic training 
for all physically able young men when they 
reach the age of 18, following which they 
would be available for service for 7% years 
in the Reserve. Some 800,000 youths annually 
would be brought into the program when it 
becomes fully operative. Within 3 years a 
partially trained reserve force of 2,500,000 
men could be built up which would permit 
major reductions in the size of the present 
standing Army—always providing, of course, 
international tensions do not become any 
worse than they are now. 

We do not know if these tensions will be- 
come worse; but we do know that it would 
be dangerous and unrealistic to count for 
the next few years on their getting very 
much better. This Nation has to look for- 
ward, at best, to a long period during which 
the threat of Soviet imperialism will be con- 
stantly present. This is what may properly 
be called the emergency period; and it is to 
meet the long-term military demands of this 
emergency pericd that we believe a system of 
universal military training provides a prac- 
tical, sensible, and relatively economical an- 
swer. Indefinite perpetuation of a large 
standing Army is contrary to the democratic 
traditions of the United States and imposes 
a crushing financial load as well. While na- 
tional security must obviously take prece- 
dence over budgetary considerations, it 
nevertheless is true that defense expendi- 
tures are a heavy burden and could become 
so great that they themselves might impair 
our security. We believe that a properly 
functioning UMT system could avoid this 
risk. 

Even many friends of a real UMT argue, 
however, that what we are likely to get from 
Congress at this time is not a properly func- 
tioning system at all, but a milk-and-water 
imitation. Admittedly, the kind of UMT 
that will probably emerge from the forth- 
coming debates in Congress will be very far 
from idea). There has been entirely too 
much of a dilettante approach to what ought 
to be the deadly serious business of training 
young men against the day when they may 
be fighting for their lives. Universal mili- 
tary training ought to be each of those three 
things: universal, military, and training. 

Along with many other proponents of 
UMT we are not satisfied with the bills as 
they seem to be shaping up. But we think 
they are a great deal better than nothing. 
We think that if even an inadequate system 
of UMT is once established it can improve 
with time and experience. We think it essen- 
tial for the ultimate safety of our country 
to get it started in principle, the refinements 
to come later. There will undoubtedly have 
to be refinements based on experience. But 
first things ought to come first; and the first 
thing right now is to get an operative UMT 
law on the books so that at the earliest 
possible moment we can start the wheels of 
a typically democratic system of universal 
military training in the face of a typically 
totalitarian threat to the world. 
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Soaring Taxes Everybody’s Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN ¥ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Soaring Taxes Everybody’s 
Business,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SoaR1nGc Taxes Everysopy’s BusINESsS 

In a little more than 3 weeks the deadline 
will arrive for filing Federal income-tax re- 
turns—and for paying the bill—and the peo- 
ple who haven't yet figured out their tax li- 
ability are in for a shock. 

Tax increases have been voted—everybody 
knows that. But how much they mean to 
the average man is still a startling and dis- 
maying bit of news. Most people still don’t 
realize, apparently, that they will have to 
dig deeper than they figured in order to clean 
up their 1951 indebtedness and pay part of 
their 1952 estimated tax. 

It is time for some hard thinking on taxes, 
and the people who ought to be doing the 
hardest thinking are in the middle- to low- 
income groups. The head of the house who 
has had upwards of $400 taken from his pay, 
and still owes $30, $40, or more, should be 
giving serious thought to the problems of 
sky-high taxes and sky-high Government 
spending, because he is in the group that is 
carrying an inequitable share of the load. 

There was a time when a man with a wife 
and two children and a net income of $5,000 
a year had relatively little to worry about in 
Federal taxes. As recently as 1940 he paid 
$74.80 in Federal taxes, on the average, and 
had $4,925.20 left to meet his other 
expenses. 

Now that same man, if he has the sume 
net income, pays $577.20 +o the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Federal taxes used to be of minor 
importance to him. Now they are probably 
the biggest #ingle item in his budget. That 
man has a vital stake in lower taxes, lower 
Government costs, where before he had only 
a@ passing interest. 

This year many taxpayers in the middle 
brackets, as well as those in the upper in- 
come levels, are going to have the facts 
of life in a high-tax Nation brought home 
to them. They are going to find that even 
with the withholding—the sizable bite taken 
out of each pay check by the Government— 
they still owe money. 

Many of these people already have learned 
the bad news. Many of them don’t have the 
cash on hand to pay what they owe—and so 
they have to resort to bank loans, cashing 
savings bonds, borrowing against insurance 
or other emergency measures to raise money 
for tax bills. 

There is no easy escape for the low and 
middle income groups from their role as prin- 
cipal supplier of funds to an extravagant 
Government. Taxes on those in higher 
brackets have approached the confiscation 
point. “Soak the rich” won't solve the 
problem. 

A recent study by the Council of State 
Chamters of Commerce showed that if all 
taxable income earned by individuals in ex- 
cess of $100,000 a year were taken by the 
Government, it would add only $34,000,000 
of total revenue. The rest is going to the 
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Government anyway. Or if all taxable in- 
come over $10,000 a year were confiscated, 
it would add only $3,100,000,000 a year. 

But the Government is planning to spend 
$85,000,000,000 a year. It is taxing at the 
rate of $71,000,000,000 a year. Shifting 
what's left of the tax burden to the wea'thy 
isn't the ancwer. 

The solution to the growing financial 
nightmare that all taxpayers face lies some- 
where else. Part of it is in a more equitable 
tax system-—scmething the Government has 
done nothing about. Closing the loopholes, 
such as the mineral depletion allowances, 
would bring additional billions to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Eventually, “owever, the answer is not to 
bring additional billions to the Government. 
It is to get the Government to stop spending 
so- many billions. It is to loosen the grip of 
a philosophy that demands continually more 
spending, more taxing. 

The average income earner may not care 
about abstract fiscal policies. He can’t help 
caring about what taxes are doing to his 
earnings. It is up to him, and to every tax- 
payer in every bracket, to recognize his own 
interest in a return to sane, supportable 
levels of Government spending and taxing. 


Intertribal Council of the Five Civilized 
Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS q 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. nen 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago, representatives of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians residing in 
eastern Oklahoma met and organized an 
intertribal council of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and unanimously adopted a con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

This organization has a very high, 
noble purpose. Among the many fine 
things, it was organized to enlighten the 
public toward a greater wnderstanding 
of the Indian race, to preserve Indian 
cultural values, to enhance and promote 
general educational opportunity among 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
to promote the common welfare of the 
American Indians as a whole. 

Recently, Judge N. B. Johnson, the 
president of this intertribal council, who 
is a member of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oklahoma and of Cherokee 
descent himself, and his associates, pre- 
pared a statement dealing with the or- 
ganization of the intertribal council of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and its pur- 
pose. The statement covers rather well 
in detail the reason the intertribal coun- 
cil was organized, which I think would 
be of interest to Members of Congress. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it as 
a part of my remarks: 

On the 20th day of October 1949, at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., representatives of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes, representing approximately 
100,000 Indians residing in eastern Okla- 
homa, organized an intertribal council of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and thereafter on 
February 8, 1950, unanimously adopted a 
constitution and bylaws. The council con- 
sists of 25 members, 5 from each of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, to wit: Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole to be se- 


lected and their tenure of office to be estab- 
lished by the respective tribes in a manner 
determined by said tribes and provides that 
the principal chief of the Creeks, Seminoles, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and the governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation shall be included in 
the membership of the intertribal council. 
The purpose of this organization, among 
other things, as stated in the preamble of 
the constitution is to secure to themselves 
and their descendants the rights and bene- 
fits to which they are entitled under the 
laws of the United States and the State of 
Oklahoma, to enlighten the public toward 
a better understanding of the Indian race, 
to preserve Indian cultural values, to en- 
hance and promote general educational op- 
; tunity among members of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, to seek an equitable adjustment 
of tribal affairs, to secure and to preserve 
rights under Indian treaties with the United 
States, and otherwise to promote the com- 
mon welfare of the American Indians. 

The intertribal council holds regular 
meetings on the second Wednesday of the 
first month of each quarter of the year. 
The general purpose of the intertribal coun- 
cil is set forth in the preamble mentioned 
above and need not be repeated. It is au- 
thorized to exercise such powers as may law- 
fully be exercised in order to carry out the 
aims and objectives of the organization such 
as recommending legislation to the Congress 
of the United States and to the State leg- 
islature, consu and with the 
President of the United States, the Governor 
of Oklahoma, and Federal and State officers 
or agencies in respect to matters affecting 
tho interests of the Tive Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma. 

Represented on the Council of the Five 
Civilized Tribes are such statesmen as Hon. 


Welch, justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma, a Chickasaw Indian; and 
Hon. N. B. Johnson, justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma, a Cherokee 
Indian. Tribal officers of the Five Civilized 
Tribes represent the professions of educa- 
tion, law, insurance, and engineering. 

Hon. Earl Welch, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, was named first presi- 
dent of the intertribal counoil and was re- 
elected for a second term to serve during the 
calendar year 1951. Other offices are vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, executive sec- 
retary, chaplain, and sergeant at arms. Hon. 
N. B. Johnson, justice of the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma, was elected president of the 
council for the year 1952. 

The importance of Indian participation in 
planning and policy making in respect to 
Indian affairs in eastern Oklahoma has long 
been recognized by the Congress, the leaders 
of the tribes represented by the council, and 
the general superintendent of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. It is felt that no program can be 
effective if it is superimposed on an unwill- 
ing or uninformed group and for some time 
public-spirited Indians, willing to devote 
time, thought, and energy in behalf of the 
Indian people have sought to bring to the 
attention of the Congress, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the public the needs and 
problems of the Indian people of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 

The Five Civilized Tribes represent on the 
whole a noble experiment in race relations. 
Out of all the stress, trials, tribulations, and 
experiences in a country new to both races 
the Indians have merged with a high degree 
of progress. 

Many of the State’s leaders in the profes- 
sions in public life and in the industries 
have been and now are Indians who have 
made a signal contribution to the social, 
economic, and political life of the State. 
Notwithstanding this effective and worth- 
while contribution, there is a large segment 
within each of the Five Civilized Tribes, liv- 
ing in isolated rural communities, who be- 
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cause of historical factors, bad lands, bad 
health, and lack of opportunity are submar- 
ginal socially and economically and have 
been prevented from becoming completely 
assimilated into the social and economic life 
of the State. 

It is socially and economically unhealthy 
for the State to have so large a segment of 
its Indian citizens live below the minimum 
standards of health, education, economic 
productivity, and general welfare. 

The matter of welfare, education, eco- 
nomics, and community development in 
eastern Oklahoma are closely interrelated 
and there is a great need for a coordinated 
approach to these problems and a thorough 
study and fact finding in respect thereto 
should be made. 

From time to time tribal officers and In- 
dian leaders have met with W. O. Roberts, 
area director of Indfan affairs at Muskogee, 
Okla., for formal discussions and conferences 
in an effort to stimulate interest on the part 
of the Indian people in helping to solve 
their problems. As a result of these con- 
ferences over a 3-year period there has been 
formulated by the area director and his staff 
and Indian leaders, working through the 
tribal councils and intertribal council, a con- 
structive program to ameliorate conditions 
among the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

It is felt that one of the reasons the Fed- 
eral Government has failed to make greater 
progress in its dealings with the Indians is 
because Indian leadership in the past, for 
the most part, has been negative and effec- 
tive only in resisting the Federal policy. 
The philosophy back of the organization of 
intertribal council was that Indian leader- 
ship should contribute to the formulation of 
Federal policy and take a leading part in 
inquiring into the needs of Indians and 
make those needs vocal. 

The Indian Service, as an administrative 
agency, is not always in the best position to 
influence congressional policy. 

It is believed that with the type of 
Indian leadership embodied in the inter- 
tribal council of the Five Civilized Tribes 
this council, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies charged with Indian affairs, will be able 
to formulate a constructive Federal policy 
and a worthwhile program for the Indians 
of eastern Oklahoma that will secure for 
them equal opportunities and hasten the 
day when they will be fully integrated into 
community life of the State. 


The Manitowoc-Macon are Exchange 
Program: A Significant Educational 
Experiment 


EXTENSION io REMARKS 0 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES | _ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a significant experiment in educa- 
tion and human relations now being 
conducted by the cities of Manitowoc, 
Wis., and Macon, Ga. Plans have been 
completed for an exchange of high- 
school students between these two cities. 
The guiding hands behind this unique 
idea are those of Dr. Mark Smith, of 
Macon, superintendent of schools in 
Bibb County, and Mr. Angus B. Roth- 
well, Manitowoc superintendent of 
schools. 
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Under arrangements worked out by 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Rothwell, 30 high- 
school students from Macon have ar- 
rived in Manitowoc, paying their own 
travel expenses from Georgia, and will 
remain 2 weeks. During this time, 
Manitowoc students who will later go 
to Macon will act as hosts to the south- 
ern students, having them as guests in 
their homes and acting as their escorts. 
The Macon students will have an op- 
portunity during their stay to find out 
how Wisconsin schools are run, to study 
Manitowoc’s approach to various social 
and economic problems, to visit the 
many industrial plants and businesses in 
Manitowoc and to enjoy Manitowoc’s 
cultural and recreational facilities, in- 
cluding winter sports. Shortly there- 
after, the Manitowoc students will go 
to Macon for 2 weeks of study. 

Mr. Rothwell, in a letter to me, has 
explained the purpose and objectives of 
this experiment in practical education. 
He writes: 


We are anxious for our pupils to learn 
the point of view of the Macon students, and 
in turn, we hope they will be interested in 
discovering our point of view, too. We ex- 
pect to settle no problems at all but simply 
to give practical education to the pupils who 
make the ex:hange. We believe that this is 
one way to make education more meaningful 
and that it will be long remembered. Fur- 
ther, we believ~ that this will add to the kind 
of knowledge that books give and will make 
pupils more curious to learn about how 
people within cur own United States live and 
what their attitude regarding certain great 
social problem has become through the type 
of experience that they have had. We are 
expecting that the history and geography of 
the communities will be of great interest to 
both groups and that our people will, in fact, 
become more interested in their own geog- 
raphy and business possibilities as they tell 
what they have to others. Naturally, we 
have much to learn about such an exchange 
and we ere hoping thet this may prove so 
fruitful that, on the basis of the experience 
of this year, other pupil exchanges will take 
place later. ' 


I would like to extend my congratula- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, to Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Rockwell and to the people of Manitowoc 
and Macon for the work they have done 
and the initiative they have shown in 
planning and undertaking this program. 
I feel confident that it will prove of great 
benefit to the students involved and that 
it will be highly productive of better un- 
derstanding between two great regions 
of our country. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I include an Associated Press dispatch 
which contains further details concern- 
ing the Manitowec-Macon student ex- 
change program, as well as a story and 
an editorial from the Manitowoc Herald- 
Times describing the arrival of the 
Macon students: 

Manrrowoc Strupents Are Gornc SovrH— 
Georcians Wirt Come Nortm ror 2 
WEEKS 
Macon, Ga.—A group of Manitowoc, Wis., 

high-school students, coming here in a novel 

exchange arrangement, may find spring blos- 
soming all over in March. 

Thirty Georgia high-school students who 
will trade places with the Manitowoc stu- 
dents for 2 weeks, expect to be able to take 
a whack at winter sports when they go to 
Wisconsin in mid-February. 

The weather may not be the only pro- 
nounced changes for the students. What 





will the Georgia boys and girls do without 
grits for breakfast? For that matter, what 
will Wisconsin youngsters do with them? 


MAKES HIGH-SCHOOL HISTORY 


The student exchange, arranged by Dr. 
Mark Smith, Bibb County cchool superin- 
tendent, and Angus B. Rothwell, Manitowoc 
school superintendent, is believed to be the 
first of the kind in the country involving 
high-school pupils. 

Experience and broader outlooks are the 
principal aims. Thirty select eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils from the dairy State 
will swap schools and homes with that num- 
ber in this cotton and peach State. 

The famed Georgia peach orchards may be 
scenting up the countryside by the middle 
of March. If cold weather holds back the 
peach blooms, there will still be signs of 
spring. Grass will be turning green and 
many flowers, shrubs, and plants will be in 
full bloom, particularly camelia and iris. 


IN HEART OF GEORGIA 


Macon, in the heart of Georgia, has a 
metropolitan population of about 100,000. It 
has wide streets and lovely parks in the 
downtown section. 

Th? weatherman says Wisconsin students 
can forget about overcoats and bring along 
raincoats. The average temperature for the 
latter part of March is 58 degrees. During 
the day the thermometer goes up to about 
70 and dips to around 50 at night. 

Fifteen boys and the same number of 
girls will make the trip to Georgia. The 
boys will attend Lanier High School, named 
after Macon’s famed poet, Sidney Lanier. 


HIGH SCHOLASTIC RATING 


Lanier High has an enrollment of 929. 
One of the few strictly boys’ schools left in 
the south, its grades run from the 10th 
through the 12th. It is highly rated scho- 
lastically by the State accrediting association 
and is noted for its fine athletic teams. 
During the past few years it has won two 
State football championships, four basket- 
ball titles, one baseball championship and 
two track meets in competition with other 
large schools in the State. 

Lanier has fraternities which the school 
recognizes but doesn’t encourage. 

Principal A. J. Swann, enthusiastic about 
the exchange, said the schedule for the vis- 
iting students hasn't yet been mapped. But 
they will be given an opportunity to enjoy 
southern hospitality and take part in all 
school activities. 

The Wisconsin girls coming here will at- 
tend Miller Senior High which has an en- 
rollment of 855. It has the same high scho- 
lastic rating as Lanier. 


SCHOOL HAS SORORITIES 


Miller High boasts a full sports program 
but it is confined to intramural athletics. 
The school has sororities but like Lanier fra- 
ternities, Miller doesn’t encourage them. 

Both Miller and Lanier are for white stu- 
dents only. 

Bibb County, however, is one of the few 
Georgia counties where Negro school facili- 
ties are rated on a par with white. Negro 
high school boys and girls go to Ballard-Hud- 
son’ High school, which recently moved into 
@ modern school building, the finest one in 
the Bibb school system. They have the 
same program as white schools but do not 
mix for sports or other activities, except 
parades. 


Macon STUDENTS Finp MANITOWOC WELCOME 
Warm 


Manrrowoc.—The South has no monopoly 
on hospitality, 30 exchange students from 
Macon, Ga., learned when they arrived here 
Saturday afternoon. 

Accompanied by two chaperones, Mrs. Isa- 
bel Kinnett and Miss Emily Orr, they were 
greeted by 6,000 persons at the North West- 
ern Road station as they completed their 27 
hour journey. . 
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When they left their special cars, the 60 
piece Lincoln High School band serenaded 
them with “Dixie,” following it with “On 
Wisconsin” and “I’m a Ramblin’ Wreck from 
Georgia Tech.” 

Lincoln students showered them with 
paper confetti, while others, wearing Con- 
federate Army caps, gave out with rebel yells. 
Spectators carrying Lincoln High's red and 
white banners and crepe paper “shakers” 
waved from their perches atop cars, trucks, 
baggage trucks and window sills. 


VISITORS INTERVIEWED 


Prominent were signs which read “Wel- 
come You All” and “We're Macon Way for 
the South,” the latter mounted on the snow- 
plow of a jeep. 

A short distance from the train the visit- 
ing high school students—15 boys from Lan- 
ier High School and 15 girls from Miller High 
School—participated in tape recorded inter- 
views which were later broadcast by radio 
station WOMT on the Lincoln Log program. 
To get the complete story of the trip, a Lin- 
coln High School reporter was assigned to 
each of the newcomers. 

News cameramen from this newspaper, the 
Associated Press and the Milwaukee Sentinel 
directed the group into the station to take 
pictures of every possible aspect of the ar- 
rival. Some Maconites were photographed 
being greeted by their hosts and hostesses 
for the next 2 weeks, others while locating 
their baggage, others while they rested on 
their bags. Outside photographers took 
stunt shots of the Macon girls being helped 
into fur coats and playing in the crusty, soot 
covered snow. 

The incoming pupils were identified by 
their names, printed on paper facsimiles of 
peaches. The Lincoln students who will act 
as hosts lined up their guests and ushered 
them to waiting automobiles for the trip to 
their homes for the next 14 days. Superin- 
tendent of Schools Angus Rothwell and 
Assistant Principal Rufin Boyd supplied the 
Maconites with the identifying tags when 
they met the streamliner at Sheboygan. The 
Manitowoc school officials accompanied them 
on the last leg of their journey. 


SUN SHINES BRIGHTLY 


Looking out of train windows, the visitors 
might have guessed they were in the south- 
land since the sun shone brightly. Outside 
they were greeted by a brisk wind and a 34 
degree temperature, however. Some snow 
was to be seen but not enough to impress the 
visitors. “We were promised a blizzard,” 
Lorna Lee Steele, a pretty Maconite com- 
plained. 

Few, if any, of the visitors were dressed for 
® blizzard, most observers thought. They 
wore clothing which is ordinarily worn in the 
Manitowoc area in spring and early fall. 
Their hosts and hostesses promised to supply 
them with winter wear if colder weather is 
encountered here. 

Except for two crossing accidents with au- 
tomobiles, the 1,000 miles train journey was 
pretty uneventful most of the students 
agreed. “But I was so excited, I only slept 
about 15 minutes last night,” Virginia Fick- 
ling said in reply to a question. Most of the 
boys seemed to be calmer. Some claimed 
they had rested for at least an hour. 

The Miller girls were as intrigued with the 
northern manner of speech as the greeters 
were with southern accents. “Don’t you just 
love the way the people up heah talk,” Anne 
Griffin drawied to a friend. 

Getting off the train into the milling 
crowd, Mrs. Kinnett remarked she expected to 
arrive in a blizzard, but had been given a 
warm welcome and a full one instead. The 
tiny teacher was almost lost in the crowd as 
Mr. Rothwell guided her, with Miss Orr, 
through the surging greeters. 


RECEIVE WARM WELCOME 


Miss Orr seemed disappointed at the lack 
of snow also, but surmised that they’d be 
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seeing plenty before we leave. She pointed 
out that “It probably has been 10 years since 
We've seen snow down in Macon, and the 
students have been looking forward to your 
winter weather.” 

Both teachers were a little overwhelmed by 
the receptions accorded them by newsmen 
and railroad station crowds in Atlanta, Ga., 
and Chicago as well as Manitowoc. 

Saturday night the students received their 
first taste of social life in Manitowoc when 
they were guests at a dance given by Jobs 
Daughters at the Masonic Temple. Sunday 
noon they tried Manitowoc cooking at a 
chicken dinner at Dill’s English Lake resort. 


Hosprrauiry Is THE Worp 

In the traditional southern slang of “you 
all” we in this northern clime have heard 
and read much about southern hospitality. 
There was a reverse twist to this in Mani- 
towoc Saturday afternoon as thousands 
swarmed about the North Western Road 
station and depot to extend a bit of north- 
ern hospitality to 30 high-school students 
from Macon, Ga., coming here from the 
South in a student-exchange program unique 
in the educational annals of the Nation. 

There was band music, the strains of 
Dixie mingling with On Wisconsin, confetti, 
red and white streamers as the visitors 
trooped from the streamliner, lugging suit- 
cases and looking for snow. They found the 
snow, a bit dirty perhaps, and also a welcome 
that they had hardly expected. 

That the exchange idea has caught on 
was evident from the interest of press serv- 
ices and newspapers across the land. The 
welcome story was carried on all the trunk 
wires of the news services, photographers 
swarmed about the incoming Maconites and 
their two teachers, and soon the visitors 
were whisked away to the homes of the 30 
Manitowoc students who will make a return 
visit to Macon in mid-March. 

The next 2 weeks will be busy ones for 
the visitors. A full program has been lined 
up for them for the time available after 
their daily routine of class work at Lincoln 
High School. The letters of Macon students 
back home will no doubt carry, in glowing 
terms, the wonderful reception they received 
on their arrival in Manitowoc. 


Exercising the Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Exercising the Right To Vote,” 
by Fred Brenckman., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXERCISING THE RicHT To VOTE—NONVOTERS 
Covutp RULE THE NATION IF THEY CaREp To 
Cast THetrrR Ballots 


(By Fred Brenckman) 
There has been endless talk in the United 


bination at the polls is 
powerful today as the stay-at-home 


The scepter which might be more potent to 
command than any other has fallen into dis- 
use, not because it has become scarred in bat- 
tle for a righteous cause, but because it has 
become tarnished and rusted through neg- 
lect. Recognizing the seriousness of this sit- 
uation, and in a commendable effort to safe- 
guard our free institutions of Government, 
the Pennsyivania State Grange at its last an- 
nual meeting adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the subject Declaration of State 


“Whereas it is both the right and the duty 
of every qualified elector to go to the polls 
and cast an honest ballot at primary and 
general elections; and 

“Whereas slackerism at the polls frequent- 
ly reaches scandalous proportions, with little 
more than half of the voters participating 
even in presidential elections; and 

“Whereas this is a reproach to the civic 
virtue and intelligence of the people, fre- 
quently making it possible for well-organized 
minorities to elect to public office those who 
are pledged to serve some special interest or 
group, regardless of the general welfare of 


“Resolved, That as a part of good citizen- 
ship every Grange in the Commonwealth 
be encouraged in a purely nonpartisan man- 
ner to help get out the vote on election day.” 

To show the need for aroused public inter- 


election of 1948 was 92,800,000. 
cast for President was 48,834,000, or 
percent of the total. It follows, therefore, 
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ble electors cast their ballots for Members 
of Congress. In 1946, the figure was 38 per- 
cent, while in 1950 it was 41 percent. 

Since ours is a government, not only of 
and for the people, but by the people, when 
s0 many fail to play their part, our whole 
political mechanism becomes like a high- 
powered automobile that is hitting on only 
three cylinders. 


TWO CLASSES OF CITIZENS 


Those who vote belong to the governing 
class. Those who fail to vote belong to the 
class that is governed. If that truth could be 
firmly driven home, perhaps the percentage 
of nonvoters would not be so great as at 

t. 

It is evident that quite a percentage of the 
people take their liberties for granted; they 
do not appear to be conscious of any respon- 
sibility on their part to defend them. How- 
ever, in the long run, to have a right and 
not to use it is to lose it. Liberty is a jealous 
goddess. She will not consent to dwell in- 
definitely among those who habitually slight 
and neglect her. 

It may be taken for granted that Elihu 
Root had the American people in mind when 
he declared: 

“A large part of mankind regard govern- 
ment as a function to be performed by some- 
one else with whom they have little or no 
concern, as the janitor of an apartment house 
whom somebody or other has hired to keep 
out thieves and to keep the furnace run- 
ning.” 

VOTING IN EARLIER TIMES 

There was a time when it was not as easy 
to vote in this country as it is now. For 
exampie, in the New England colonies reli- 
gious and moral tests were applied in the 

. In the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
headed by Endicott, a law of 1631 provided 
that “for time to come noe man shell be 
admitted to the freedoms of this body poli- 
ticke, but such as are members of some of 
the churches, within the lymitts of the 
same.” 

It is a matter of record that in all the 
New England colonies, even when the right 
to vote did not depend on being an orthodox 
churchman, it was necessary for a man to 
have a reputation for good moral character. 
In Plymouth it was decreed that such as 
are judged by the court grossly scandalous 
as liars, drunkards, swearers, etc., could be 
denied the right of suffrage. Under the 
rules which then prevailed, Catholics, Quak- 
ers, Baptists, and Jews often found it diffi- 
cult to vote. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the property qualifications came into 
use. It was applied throughout the country 
almost universally during the eighteenth 
century. 

Up to the time of the Revolution, it was 
necessary for a man to have at least a 50- 
acre freehold to be eligible to vote in Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
In Virginia the alternative was 25 acres and 
@ house 12 feet square. In New Jersey the 
requirement was a freehold of 100 acres, or, 
as an alternative, 50 pounds and some land. 
The 100-acre rule also applied in South Caro- 
lina. As an alternative, a settled plantation 
was sufficient. In Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut the requirement was 
at least a 40-shilling freehold. Expressed 
in terms of value, in New York, it was neces- 
sary to have a freehold of 40 pounds. In 
New Hampshire the figure was 50 pounds. 

Under such restrictions, it is estimated by 
one authority that the potential electorate 
stood at about 9 percent of the population of 
Rhode Island; 8 percent in the rural districts 
of Pennsylvania; and 2 percent in Philadel- 
phia. It is recorded that prior to Shay’s 
Rebellion the percentage in Massachusetts 
Was approximately two. It is only fair to 
say that among other factors that contribu- 
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ted to keeping down the vote were poor 
means of communication, large election dis- 
tricts, and an entire lack of party organi- 
zation. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE LIBERALIZED 


It was not until the early part of the 
nineteenth century that the principle of 
aristocracy in American politics began to 
crumble. Social conditions became more 
uniform, and as education and enlighten- 
ment spread, there was a conviction that 
could not be denied that in a republic such 
as ours, all classes of men should have a 
hand in conducting its affairs. When 
Andrew Jackson was elected to the presi- 
dency, full manhood suffrage had been estab- 
lished in 14 of the 24 States which then 
comprised the Union. The property quali- 
fication remained in only four States. Ohto 
was the only State west of the Alleghenies 
that entered the Union with a restriction 
on suffrage. This was a tax-paying test, 
which was abolished in 1851. 

Incidentally, until about a quarter of a 
century ago it was necessary to have a tax 
receipt to be able to vote in Pennsylvania. 
This provision was outlawed on the pretense 
that it was undemocratic. As a matter of 
fact, however, the change was brought about 
largely because political organizations in the 
large cities of the State found it expensive 
to pay poll taxes for so many people in order 
to qualify them to vote. 

The long fight for woman suffrage, which 
in the early days was led by such crusaders 
as Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, 
and Susan B. Anthony, and which in later 
years was championed by such outstanding 
figures as Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, forms an interesting 
epoch in the history of American politics. 

Full suffrage for women had existed in 
Wyoming from 1869 to the time of its ad- 
mission as a State in 1890, when it was 
continued. Colorado gave women the bal- 
lot in 1893, followed by Idaho and Utah in 
1896. The nineteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, granting 
women the right to vote, was declared rati- 
fied in a proclamation of the Secretary of 
State, dated August 26, 1920. Men and 
women have, therefore been on an equal 
footing so far as the elective franchise is 
concerned for 31 years. 


LONG FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


When one considers the long fight that 
was made to establish the rule of the peo- 
ple, going all the way back to the time 
when at Runnymede the barons of Eng- 
land wrested Magna Carta from King John, 
more than 700 years ago, and coming down 
to our own times in the United States, 
it is indeed regrettable after all the prog- 
ress that was made by previous generations, 
that today demccracy appears to be on 
the back-track in America. Is it not high 
time for the people of this country to 
rouse themselves from their lethargy and 
take a more active interest in the affairs 
of government, National, State, and local? 

Indifference to public affairs is the sure 
foundation for corruption in government. 
Looking at it purely from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, it is more important to- 
day for the people to vote than ever before. 
Roughly one-third of the national income 
goes to the support of Government, and the 
per capita of taxation is about $400, a situa- 
tion that would have seemed incredible less 
than a generation ago. Any business into 
which a man puts one-third of his income 
is worth looking after. 

What would not the nations behind the 
fron curtain give to have the power to gov- 
ern themselves which is ours. Freedom is 
the most precious thing on earth. We must 
not allow it to slip from our grasp through 
indifference and neglect. 


Teen-Age Use of Narcotics 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND J 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
recently there appeared in the San Diego 
Union-Tribune a series of articles by 
Gene Fuson, relative to the use of nar- 
cotics by teen-agers in the San Diego 
region. I ask unanimous consent that 
the first two articles of this series of 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and I commend the articles 
to the Members of the Senate and to 
others who have been concerned with the 
growing use of narcotics among young- 
sters of high-school and college age and 
the necessity for both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local governments to 
take cognizance of this very real 
problem. 

I should like also to commend to the 
State Department that wherever pos- 
sible they try to work out with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico the necessary co- 
operation across the line, because the 
general belief is that some of the illegal 
traffic in narcotics is coming from across 
the Mexican border. I do not wish it to 
be implied that I am making any par- 
ticular criticism of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, for I think they are as concerned 
with the problem as we are; and we know 
that on our side of the line, not only in 
California but in other States of the 
Union, this traffic is very difficult to con- 
trol because the profits from narcotics 
are higher than the profits on gold dust. 
Consequently, some persons apparently 
are willing to take such great risks in 
this field as to make it very difficult for 
the Federal officials involved and the 
local officials to bring the traffic to a 
halt. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
read these two articles, and subsequent 
ones. Additional legislation on the sub- 
ject may be necessary in the very near 
future. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the first of the articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego Union-Tribune of Jan- 

uary 27, 1952] 

Writer Proses TEEN-AcE UsE OF Dore HERE— 
Rerorter Discovers How YoUTHs BECOME 
ADDICTS, PROCURE Drvucs 

(By Gene Fuson) 

When Coronado police picked up nine 
teen-agers in connection with the dope traf- 
fic, the time had come for the public to find 


out how such a hideous thing should come 
about. 

Law enforcement officers knew that this 
was not something peculiar to Coronado. 
They knew that young people in many parts 
of San Diego and nearby towns had contract- 
ed the dope habit. They knew that young 
addicts had been picked up in La 
Jolla, East San Diego, in the South Bay 
region, and a dozen other localities. The 
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question was, “How do they get the stuff? 
How do they get started?” 

My assignment was to find out. My job 
was to follow teen-agers’ tips, and actually 
“score” (buy) dope from the “pushers” 
(sellers) from whom they had bought dope. 
In a sense I had to work as an undercover 
man, not to make arrests but to bring back 
the story. The strange places, the tragic 
sights, the weird people, and the dope orgies 
that were along that trail is what these 
articles are about. 

Law enforcement authorities, I found, 
were on top of the problem. Charles T. G. 
Rogers, county probation officer, had a list of 
137 minors who had been connected with the 
dope traffic here in the last 18 months. 
There was plenty of material. The kids had 
told plenty 

When the Coronado police interviewed the 
young suspects, they asked them where they 
got the marijuana, heroin, and morphine 
that had been found in their possession. 

Some of them answered, “Tijuana.” But 
others answered, “Right here.” 


TIJUANA CALLED FUNNEL FOR DRUGS 

Chief Elmer Jansen, of the San Diego 
Police Department, agreed that this was the 
experience in San Diego too. Because Ti- 
Juana is a border town, it is a funnel through 
which narcotic sellers on both sides of the 
line operate. A similar situation is known 
to operate at certain spots along the Cana- 
dian border. After all, narcotics are an 
imported commodity. 

On this side of the line there is little 
disposition to criticize what happens in 
Tijuana. There is too much dope peddling 
here for San Diego to point the finger at 
anyone. 

The questicn naturally arises: “If the po- 
lice know so much about how narcotics are 
sold, why can’t they stop it?” 

Detective W. L. Wilson, of the San Diego 
police vice squad, explained that one. 


TOO PROFITABLE TO SCARE PEOPLE 


“It’s too profitable to scare people out of 
selling it,” he said. Heroin by weight is 
worth 14% times as much as gold in San 
Diego. 

The last Los Angeles quotation was $1,000 
an ounce. In San Francisco, it is $1,500. 
For retail sale a half-ounce is split up 4,375 
times and sold in shots costing from $5 to 
$10 each. 

Another difficulty, Wilson pointed out, is 
that the “junkys” (the peddlers) are a spe- 
cial kind of human being. They become 
as wary and as vicious as hunted animals. 
Most of them are “hypes” (addicts) them- 
selves. They distrust their customers, each 
other, the whole world. They stop at noth- 
ing. They will squeal on their customers 
for a few extra dollars. They know that 
even such tactics will not drive a thoroughly 
hooked customer away. He'll be back. 

As far as the traffic across the border is 
concerned, the flow of teen-agers going across 
to get marijuana or stronger narcotics, the 
local law enforcement people have had to 
struggle along without the help of the Fed- 
eral Government. A grand jury request for 
help in stopping the teen-agers at the bor- 
der was not ever answered. The only help 
in this regard has come from the Tijuana 
police, who have had the difficult job of 
being hospitable to Americans at the same 
time. 

At this point it became clear that if I 
were going to find out how teen-agers really 
operated I was going to have to go where 
they go and learn how dope is bought on 
both sides of the international border. 

But first I wanted to talk to a typical 
teen-ager who had gone through the mill. 

Up to this point the police had been 
cooperative but arranging this interview was 
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dificult. The police make it a point to pro- 
tect minors from damaging publicity. Fi- 
nally it was arranged, on my promise to 
hide the identity of the person interviewed, 
to get a conversation with a young San 
Diegan who had just broken the habit. 

What he said shocked me more than any- 
thing the police had told me. 


—— 


[From the San Diego Union-Tribune of 
January 29, 1952] 

Treen-Acer Tetts How He Became USER OF 
Dore—“WerrpHEAD” CLEAN-Cur YOuTH— 
“CaSe” TaLKs FREELY BErore POLICE 

(By Gene Fuson) 

Case was my first face-to-face contact 
with teen-age narcotics users. Until I met 
him my knowledge had come from what po- 
lice officers and narcotic agents had told me. 
Now, in a police station, I had the chance 
to talk with a youth who had been through 
the mill. 

Of course, his real name is not Case. EBe- 
cause he was on his way to rehabilitation, 
the police warned me solemnly not to put 
anything into this story that might identify 
him or make his struggle more difficult. 

When I walked into the station I expected 
to meet a dirty-faced pachuco who hadn't 
had a haircut in months. What I met was 
a clean-cut looking kid with clear blue eyes. 
The sallow, pallid look of the weedhead was 
still in his face. Without it he would have 
been handsome. 

Case was dressed in levis and a sport shirt, 
the clothes he had worn to work that day. 
After the interview I was to learn that he 
came from a respected middle-class family, 
that his parents were divorced and he had 
been living with an elderly relative. 


PARENTS TO BLAME 


His parents were stupefied when police 
told them he was a dope user. At first they 
refused to believe it. Then he told them 
the whole sordid story. They know now 
that they are largely to blame. 

Case is 17. Unlike most boys his age, he 
Was at ease in the police station. 

“How old were you the first time you tried 
the weed?” I asked him. 


ADDICTED AT 16 


“I was 13,” he said, “but I didn’t get high. 
I was in a car with six other guys older than 
me and they had the stick. They were pass- 
ing it around. When it came to me I took 
a couple of drags. I guess I didn’t smoke it 
right because I only got a little bit dopey. 
Later the other guys taught me how to smoke 
it right. Then I left it alone for a long 
time.” ; 

“How old were you the first time you really 
got high?” I asked. 

“I was 16 then,” he said, “and it happened 
at a beach party at Pacific Beach. About 
15 of us were in on it. I asked them to let 
me have some. I got on a crazy kick and 
stayed that way for 2 days. After that I 
blasted all the time, but mostly on week ends. 
(Blast is the term in addict jargon for smok- 
ing a reefer.) 

“How could you get on a 2-day jag without 
anyone knowing it?” I queried. 

“Nobody can tell when you're high just 
by looking at you unless he's a ‘head’ 
(user) or an expert,” he answered. I used 
to get high all the time and go around to 
places in town and nobody would know. 
One time I was high in a restaurant in San 
Diego and asked a guy if he was a cop and 
he didn’t know what was going on.” 

“Didn’t this prove expensive if you were 
using it every week end?” I asked. 

“No; it’s not as bad as you might think,” 
he said. “All the ‘heads’ sort of work to- 
gether on the deal. If one of them has some 
‘pot’ (marijuana) and you don't have any, 
he'll give you some. Sometime, when he’s 
out, you do the same for him. It’s easy to 
spot a ‘head.’” 


“How do you know one when you see him?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know what it is, but there’s some- 
thing about them that makes them differ- 
ent,” Case explained. “I can walk down the 
street and point out every real ‘head’ on the 
street, especially if he’s on junk when I see 
him.” 

SOME GET QUIET 

“How about when they’re on the needle?” 

“When they're ‘popping the spike’ (taking 
heroin or morphine by needle) they get real 
quiet, and if they're ‘hypes’ (regular addicts) 
they get real anemic looking and lose 
weight,” he explained. 

“Did you ever get any narcotics from 
women?” 

“Yes; a couple of times. Once I got some 
‘H’ (heroin) from a girl. She had a mayon- 
naise jar of it mixed. Another time some 
cocaine. I used to sniff the cocaine. The ‘H’ 
we took with an eye-dropper and a needle. 
It gave me a lousy kick, so I didn’t use too 
much after that.” 

“What did you use most in narcotics?” 

“Marijuana and ‘goofballs’ (benzedrene 
and dextadrene tablets). I used to get high 
on that combination every weekend.” 

“Alone?” 

“No. Mostly it was with the other guys. 
If there wasn’t anybody around, I'd get high 
by myself. It doesn’t make much difference 
if there's nobody around.” 

BOUGHT IN SAN DIEGO 

“Where did all your narcotics come from?” 
I asked. 

“San Diego. I only got some stuff from 
Tijuana once and that was one time I 
brought back some bennie (benzedrene) 
tablets. The other heads used to bring back 
marijuana, but I never had to. I could get 
all I wanted right here.” 

“How many people and places do you know 
of where you could get ‘junk’ when you were 
using it?” 

He thought for a moment before he an- 
swered. “About 15,” he said. 

“How many other users have you known 
in the San Diego area?” 

FORTY COUNTED IN CITY 

It took Case a few moments of counting to 
figure that one. “I can’t say exactly,” he 
answered finally, “but I can estimate pretty 
close. I knew between 40 and 50 who were 
‘real heads.’” 

“How long have you been using narcotics 
steadily?” 

“A little over a year.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Mostly it was because of family troubles. 
Whenever I had troubles with the family I'd 
take off and get high. The only trouble was 
when I'd come back to earth. Then I'd feel 
real guilty so I'd go do it all over again. I 
was getting pretty far gone when the cops 
‘busted’ me. I was getting so I was foggy- 
headed between kicks. Now I get real crazy 
ideas sometimes.” 

ACTIONS VARIED 

“How did you act when you were high?” 

“It was always different, sometimes I was 
happy, sometimes silly, and once in a while 
I'd get scared the cops were after me. An- 
other time I got so brave I started a con- 
versation with a policeman at a jazz concert 
at the Russ auditorium while I held a hand- 
ful of bennie tablets. Just to see if I could 
get away with it, I guess.” 

“Do you think you will ever go back to 
using narcotics?” I asked him. 

He hung his head for a moment to think 
the question over. “If I'm to be hon- 
est with you, yes. Somehow I just can’t get 
the idea of the stuff out of 


year or so, but I guess the 
get tough I'll go back to it. 
why, I just think I will.” 
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UNDER DOCTOR'S CARE 

The detective told me that Case is under 
a doctor’s care. Why, I asked, does the kid 
think he will go back to using drugs. 

“He probably knows,” the detective said, 
“that only 8 percent of dope users ever get 
free of the junk once they start taking it.” 

I asked the detective, “Do you think Case 
is typical?” 

“Well,” he answered, “there aren’t any 
typical cases. I think that in several ways, 
the usual experience is quite different. How- 
ever you can’t ever find any one case which 
is typical of all cases.” 

PROBE PLANNED 

I thought this over for a while. Before I 
was to go further ' decided to do a little 
more spade work—to take a group of teen- 
age cases from police files and check them. 

How do they start? Where do they buy 
their dope? Where do they take it? How 
tough is it to quit? If there was not a 
typical case, I would try to find out what 
were the chief tendencies among teen-age 
dope users in this area. 


Manual for Grand Jurors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B.HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past quarter of a century the Federal 
Grand Jurors’ Association for the east- 
ern district of New York has been an 
outstanding organization which is in- 
terested in fostering Americanism, re- 
spect for our Constitution, and mainte- 
nance of the grand-jury system. It is 
serving as a civic, educational, and fra- 
ternal organization and it is doing a 
grand job in promoting good citizenship. 
Raymond A. Young is president of the 
association and Walter Davidson is 
chairman of the education committee. 

Recently, the counsel to the associa- 
tion, Anthony W. Fitzgerald, prepared a 
manual for grand jurors which is highly 
instructive and should be of great help 
to grand juries all over the country. Al- 
though addressed primarily to grand 
jurors, this manual will help to explain 
the purpose and work of this function 
of our judicial system in a democracy 
and should, therefore, be informative to 
all citizens and prospective grand jurors. 
I am happy to place this manual in the 
Recorp and call the attention of my col- 
leagues to this interesting material: 

MANUAL For GRAND JURORS 
(By Anthony W. Fitzgerald) 

Fellow grand juror: Congratulations upon 
your entry into one of the most valuable and 
patriotic services you can render your coun- 
try. You have been chosen, in a democratic 
way, to become a member of an arm of jus- 
tice which has been functioning efficiently 
for more than 700 years, which is both a 
sword and a shield of justice—a sword, be- 
cause it is the terror of criminals and of those 
who would destroy our American way of life; 
a shield, because it is the bulwark of the in- 
nocent against unjurt prosecution. 

In your hands, as an individual and as a 
member of this body, lies in no small way 
the future of our beloved Nation. Through 
you, your-own intelligence, your impartial! 


}2 
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hearing of evidence, your fearlessness—will 
that true justice be administered which has 
made America the envy of the world—and 
earned the hatred of those who would de- 
stroy us. You are citizenship in action, de- 
mocray personified; your one small voice, 
when blended with the voices of your fellow 
citizens, will speak with more persuasive 
force to the oppressed slaves of the Commu- 
nist dictators than all the speeches and flag- 
waving in the world. 

These pages, which follow, will be an at- 
tempt to present to you, in capsule form, 
the vast powers, the great duties, the nature 
and the background of what it means to be a 
Federal grand juror. Remember that knowl- 
edge is power, and knowledge of the grand 
jury will enable you to use it effectively and 
effiicently in our war against ignorance, trea- 
son, and crime. 

1. What is the grand jury? It is a body 
of citizens, chosen by lot from qualified resi- 
dents of a district, who hear the testimony 
and see the evidence presented by the United 
States attorney against some person, called 
the subject, and who determine, by their 
own vote, whether that presentation is 
strong and convincing enough, standing by 
itself and without any contradiction by the 
subject, to bring the latter to trial. 

You do not try the subject—that is the 
function of the trial jury. You do not con- 
vict anyone; you merely, by voting an in- 
dictment of true bill, say to the United 
States attorney: “Go ahead with the trial 
of this person.” 

2. What is the procedure you follow? You 
will listen to the testimony of witnesses, 
called by the Government, and probably see 
exhibits, such as photostats, records, original 
documents, and so forth, all of which seem 
to point to the guilt of the subject. Nor- 
mally you will not see the subject himself 
nor will you hear his side of the case. That 
is perfectly proper and correct, for remember, 
you are not trying the case, you are not de- 
termining the innocence or guilt of anyone; 
your function Is to test, to weigh, to evaluate 
the case on one side only, that of the Govern- 
ment 

3. What formalities are observed? Each 
grand jury consists of a foreman and 22 other 
jurors. For serious reasons, you may be ex- 
cused temporarily from service by the fore- 
man, but he must be sure that at least 16 
jurors are present at all times to hear the 
testimony. Twelve jurors must vote one 
way or the other, for a true bill or against it, 
to make any vote a valid one. That vote is 
secret, that is, only members of the grand 
jury can be present when you vote. The 
United States attorney, his assistants, the 
recording clerk, even the judge himself— 
cannot remain when you are voting or delib- 
erating. Should any one of them tarry, he 
can be ordered out of the room by the 
grand jury. 

4. Can you ask questions? Yes, by all 
means; in fact, you must, should there be any 
doubt in your mind as to the state of facts 
presented by a witness or a piece of evidence. 
Naturally, questioning should be done in an 
orderly fashion, and it is preferable to notify 
the foreman of your intention to question 
before asking the witness directly. But do 
not allow any one to bar you from asking 
questions, and do not feel afraid or ashamed 
to do so. No one has the right to stop you; 
no one can dispute your right to do so; and 
true justice demands that you be fully in- 
formed. 

5. Can the subject appear before the grand 
jury? Yes, in certain circumstances. The 
grand jury is not bound to hear testimony 
on behalf of the potential defendant and, 
should he be sworn and give testimony with- 
out signing a waiver of immunity, that testi- 
mony could not be used against him. The 
subject can request to be heard, and it is then 


within the power of the grand jury to grant 
or reject the request. 

If permission is granted, then the foreman 
must be sure that the subject signs a waiver 
of immunity (which we will. explain later 
on). Should the grand jury desire to hear 
his story, independent of any request by the 
subject, it may invite him but he must be 
carefully warned of his rights by your fore- 
man. Remember, the grand jury is not a 
trial jury, and the appearance of the subject 
before it is an exception, not the rule. 

6. What should your personal conduct be 
in the jury room? Only such as intelligent 
persons should follow in any august as- 
sembly. Reading newspapers, wisecracking, 
comments out loud, trick questions to show 
off one’s own superiority instead of a sincere 
desire for truth—are all irritating to your 
fellows and disturbing to prosecuting officials 
and witnesses. But, in exchange, do not hesi- 
tate to stand on your rights and refuse to be 
cowed by a United States attorney or his as- 
sistant, who may wish to hurry things along, 
or by your foreman or any fellow juror. You 
have an inviolate right to hear all the evi- 
dence and to ask pertinent questions. Cour- 
tesy will dictate that you hold your questions 
in abeyance until the prosecuting official has 
finished with the witness on the stand. 

7. Should you feel bored with the proceed- 
ings? That may seem a silly question, but 
often grand jurors feel they would like to 
be many miles away from the jury room, at- 
tending to their business or personal con- 
cerns. Don't forget that what may seem 
boring to you is vitally important to some 
one else, namely, the subject, who is gener- 
ally your fellow citizen and who may be in- 
mocent. Under our system of justice, no one 
is presumed guilty and if, by some chance, 
you yourself might fear indictment some day, 
wouldn’t you prefer a group of fellow cit- 
izens, alert and interested, to hear the testi- 
mony and weigh it, instead of bored and dis- 
tracted ones? 

8. What is the place of the United States 
attorney (or his assistant) in the function- 
ing of the grand jury? You must naturally 
accord him the respect due to an officer of 
the Government, sworn to protect and en- 
force its laws; you must realize that usually 
he is an intelligent, experienced individual 
acting in all sincerity. But do not forget that 
he is, from the viewpoint of the grand jury, 
only a iawyer, an agent of the Federal De- 
partment of Justice and by law he is only the 
legal adviser to the grand jury. This does 
not make him infallible in his opinions, al- 
though his experience and position require 
respectful attention of the jurors. Should a 
dispute arise between him and the grand 
jury, recourse should be had to the Federal 
judge who administered the oath to you. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE GRAND JURY 


1. To hear and weigh testimony and evi- 
dence impartially; 

2. To demand a full presentation of all 
evidence in a given matter; 

3. To demand that additional witnesses 
and evidence be presented if there is a 
strong reason to suspect that something is 
being glossed over by the manner of pre- 
senting a case; 

4. To exclude all persons, except members 
of the grand jury, from the jury room at 
any time the grand jury wishes either to 
deliberate or to vote; 

5. To avoid being railroaded or rushed into 
a vote, either by the desire of fellow grand 
jurors to get back to the office early or by 
a hasty prosecutor, anxious to clear his own 
schedule of cases; 

6. To grant courteous hearing and treat- 
ment to the tor and witnesses; 

7. To insist at all times on the independ- 
ence of the grand jury from pressures of 
any sort, whether these stem from the prose- 
cuting official or the court or fellow grand 
jurors or outside influences. 
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SOURCES OF POWER OF THE GRAND JURY 


1, It issues its own proper subpena which 
is mandatory and compelling, not a mere 
request. 

2. Its proceedings are secret; its minutes 
can be examined only by permission of a 
court in certain limited cases. 

3. Its members are not subject to libel 
suits. 

4. No power can punish its members for 
having indicted or refused to indict. 

5. Prequent changes of personnel preclude 
bribery, spite, or favoritism. 

6. Its size (23 members) prevents suborna- 
tion as an entire group. 

7. It is an independent, investigatory body 
and can launch its own inquiry into crime 
when there is a strong reason to suspect its 
powers are being thwarted by anyone. 

8. Its members are drawn from every walk 
of life, every stratum of society, without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national ori- 
gin, and are picked for intelligence and abil- 
ity to weigh evidence properly and impar- 
tially. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GRAND JURY WORK 


1. Indictment (true bill): A finding by 12 
or more jurors, submitted in writing to the 
judge in open court, that reasonable grounds 
exist to believe that a crime has been com- 
mitted by the subject. 

2. Subject: Term applied to a person, not 
yet formally indicted, and thus not yet ac- 
tually a defendant, against whom evidence is 
presented to the grand jury by the United 
States attorney or his assistant. 

3. Waiver of Immunity: Under our Consti- 
tution, no one can be forced to be a witness 
against himself. Suppose a witness is called 
in an investigation against X. It may so 
happen that the witness himself was in- 
volved in the crime. If the witness testifies 
against himself before the grand jury, then 
that could not later be used, no matter how 
guilty he may be, against him. So, it is wise 
to make such witnesses sign a waiver, 1. e., 
sign away their right to immunity from 
prosecution before allowing them to testify. 
This, of course, does not apply to the large 
number of Government officers and others 
who may give routine testimony before you. 

4. Grand Jury: Why is it socalled? A jury 
is a group of sworn individuals (remember 
your oath?) who pledge themselves to in- 
quire diligently into matters laid before 
them, to keep such information secret, and 
to avoid malice, envy, hope of reward or fear 
in their deliberations. It is called grand 
because of its size: 23 members. 


Acceptance Address by W. W. Wachtel 
on Presentation of George Washington 
Carver Award 


+ 
} 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WiLey> 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with annual Brotherhood Week, 
I send to the desk a statement and at- 
tached transcript. They relate to the 
1951 award of the George Washington 
Carver prize for contribution to better 
race relations. 

This award was won by Mr. W. W. 
Wachtel, who I am proud to say has 
fine roots in my own State of Wisconsin, 
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and whose rise to leadership from hum- 
ble, immigrant origins is in itself an 
American success story. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement and transcript be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and transcript were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE SPIRIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Down through the years, I have been a 
deep admirer of the famed Negro scientist, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, one of the 
great leaders of his race and one of the great, 
humble Americans of whom we can all be 
proud. 

It was he who, through his miraculous 
scientific discoveries in relation to the pea- 
nut, helped bring about an economic revo- 
lution in the South and untold new pros- 
perity to white and Negro alike. 

It seems most fitting that in connection 
with the current 1952 celebration of Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week, I submit these 
few thoughts on George Washington Carver, 
whose personal spiritual philosophy, whose 
humility, whose graciousness, whose spurn- 
ing of material gain, whose overcoming of 
obstacles certainly can be an inspiration to 
any American now and ever. 


The Judao-Christian culture 


We get a new sense of the meaning of 
man’s dignity, the meaning of man’s im- 
mortal spirit, when we contemplate George 
Washington Carver's career. How well he 
exemplified so many of the teachings of the 
lowly Nazarene—teachings of complete uni- 
versality, teachings that are the warp and 
woof of the Judao-Christian culture. 

I remember reading the story of George 
Washington Carver’s communion with na- 
ture and communion with his God. In all of 
my life, I can truthfully say that I have 
rarely read passages as beautiful as the 
simple expressions of that humble man’s 
faith. 

Rarely could we see a more perfect expres- 
sion of a man’s successfully reaching out for 
the Infinite power and wisdom which are 
available to all of -us. 


Practical aspects of brotherhood 


We recognize that in addition to the spir- 
itual and humanitarian aspects of brother- 
hood, there are practical aspects as well. 

In recent times, the problem of relations 
between America’s Negro and white citizens 
have assumed not only practical domestic, 
but practical international aspects. Why? 
Because those relations have been watched 
by white and nonwhite peoples throughout 
the world as a symbol of our American good 
faith and sincerity, or lack of those quali- 
ties in applying what we preach. 

. For our own sake, for the world’s sake, we 
must fulfill the concepts we 

Mere lip service will hardly suffice. 

We know too, that sound interfaith, inter- 
race relations constitute not just brother- 
hood in action and good international policy, 
but, if we want to view things from a dol- 
lars and cents standpoint, good business as 
well. To degrade another man can hardly 
contribute to the economic well-being of a 
community, nor, far more important, can it 
contribute to our own peace of mind and 
our own fidelity to the creed of our church. 

Fortunately, throughout America today we 
are observing the vast series of meetings 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, designed to bring to- 
gether Americans around the common spir- 
itual principles which unite us all. 

Now looking backward as well as forward, 
we know in particular that the Negro people 
throughout history have had many great 
leaders like Booker T. Washington, Frederic 
Douglass, and others. They have magnifi- 


cently contributed to the American economy, 
to our culture, music, art, literature, enter- 
tainment, sports, military strength, to science 
and in recent years to statesmanship, as 
evidenced by the contributions of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. 


Let us realize full potentialities 

It is our hope that conditions will be such 
that we will realize the Negro peoples’ further 
untapped potentialities. Why? Because 
never before in American history has it been 
more important that we make the fullest 
Possible use of the talents of and skills of all 
our citizens, whatever be their creed, race, 
or the land from which their forefathers were 
descended. 


The sages and seers and prophets 

Let any American with prejudice in his 
heart contemplate a Congressional Medal of 
Honor list with all its varied names. 

Let him view the names on the crosses 
and Stars of David in the military cemeteries 
of Korea or Flanders. 

Let him re-read the Ten Commandments 
handed down by God to Moses on Mt. 
Sinai—the Commandments which are the 
bedrock of our entire system of human 
relations. 

Let him reread the words of the great 
prophets of Israel which have echoed down 
through the ages in the thoughts of other 
great sages, seers, apostles, and leaders. 

Let any American with prejudice reread 
the Sermon on the Mount and try to find 
therein a single iota of support for racial 
bigotry or intolerance or snobbery. 


Carver award proceeding 

I have in my hand the transcript of the 
proceedings of the 1951 Carver Memorial In- 
stitute award. 

The booklet containing the transcript has 
on its inside cover these fitting words from 
the Gospel according to St. Mark: 

“And verily I say unto you that inasmuch 
as you have done it unto the least of my 
brethren, you have done it unto me.” 

Would that we would all engrave those 
words before us and keep 
ways in our dealings with one 

There were many fine 
at the 1951 award and the invocation was 
given by 2 representative of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Speliman. 

The award recipient, Mr. W. W. Wachtel, 
who rose from the humblest circumstances 
himeelf, symbolizes in his own deeds, I be- 
lieve, the contributions made by Americans 
of varied descents, varied creeds, to the great 
American saga. 

Carver AWARD PROCEEDINGS 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Mr. Graver. Hello. This is Ben Grauer. 
We are about to hear the of a 
luncheon sponsored by the George Washing- 
ton Carver Memorial Institute, which took 
place at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, recently. 

Attending this luncheon are prominent 
people of many races, colors, and creeds. 
They are all gathered to pay homage to the 
memory of George Washington Carver and 
to make an award to a distinguished Ameri- 
can for his public service. 

Before he died in 1939, Dr. Carver had 
established a memorial institute to carry on 
his work of encouraging young scientists. 
Carver himself, an underprivileged boy, 
rose to become a great scientist. He always 
believed that young people represented the 
future of America. They needed inspiration 
and encouragement and he devoted himself 
toward those ends. 

As one incentive to young people, an award 
was founded by the institute, which is given 
each year to some outstanding American 
who best exemplifies the ideals for which 
George Washington Carver stood—the 
brotherhood of man. 
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Founded in 1946, over the years, the award 
has been given to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
—* F. Zanuck, Jackie Robinson, and 


re year, for promoting interracial under- 
standing, the award is to go to W. W. Wach- 
tel, president of Calvert Distillers Corp., New 
York City. This will be done today at this 
Tuncheon. It is about to start and we are 
to hear first the invocation by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Cornelius Drew, represent- 
ing His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

After the invocation we hear the National 
Anthem sung by Miss Sadie Knight, a blind 
protege of Marian Anderson. But now, the 
Reverend Drew. 

(Invocation by Reverend Drew.) 

(Star-Spangled Banner.) 

Mr. Graver. The Jade Room of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel is a large, richly furnished 
room and on this day of the George Wash- 
ington Carver memorial luncheon, it is 
crowded with leaders from all walks of life, 
from every profession, every art and every 
science. Seated on the dais are George 
Monaghan, the police commissioner of the 
city of New York; Sandy Saddler, the feath- 
erweight champion of the world; Billy Rowe, 
the first Negro to hold the position of deputy 
police commissioner in New York; 8. J. Phil- 
lips, president of the Booker T. Washington 
Memorial Institute; George Schuyler, editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier; Ruth Whaley, sec- 
retary to the New York Board of Estimate; 
Bertha Diggs, secretary of Labor of New York 
State Labor Department; Mrs. James Weldon 
Johnson; and Deputy Housing Commission- 
er Frederick Weaver. 

Telegrams from notables in all walks of 
life have just been read. 

Herbert Hoover congratulated Mr. Wachtel 
on the value of the fine work you are doing. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche in a message said he was 
scheduled to be abroad and offered hearty 
congratulations. 

Other wires came from Albert Einstein, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Joe Louis, Jimmy 
Durante, and many others. 

And now you are about to hear Billy Rowe, 
deputy police commissioner of New York 
City. 

Mr. Rowe. On several occasions I had the 
opportunity to meet the late George Wash- 
ington Carver. To me, it was something 
wonderful just to be able to snatch from 
him some knowledge stored up inside of 
him. To go on and tell you about George 
Washington Carver would be like taking 
coals to Newcastle, because you all know 
about him. 

To pay tribute to Mr. Wachtel, who is re- 
ceiving the annual George Washington Car- 
ver Gold Medal, is something that will for- 
ever remain close to my heart; because in 
him I see the kind of an American that’s 
keeping alive the things that George Wash- 
ington Carver stood for. He waves well the 
flag of democracy; he’s as American as the 
Stars and Stripes, or the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I want to thank 
you, not only for asking me, not only for 
presenting this worth-while man with this 
award, and not only for remembering George 
Washington Carver, but for remembering 
the foundation of our country and standing 
as a bulwark against the “isms” that would 
perhaps destroy the greatest “ism” I know, 
Americanism 


Mr. GRAUER. That was Billy Rowe, deputy 

police commissioner of New York City. 
The award today is to be made to W. W. 
behalf 


explaining 
enterprise and the American way of life. Mr. 
Wachtel has also distributed thousands of 
copies of his speeches extolling the virtues 
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of America and urging understanding and 
equality of all citizens. Calvert Distillers 
Corp., of which Mr. Wachtel is president, has 
Negro representatives in every major market 
in the country. 

The presentation of the award will be 
made by Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion 
of the world. Jersey Joe has proved to be 
one of the most lovable characters of the 
sporting world. With five children and a 
strong belief in God, he fought with his 
fists to reach the top. 

Now, here is Joe Walcott, who is to make 
the award. 

Mr. Watcort. Mr. Toastmaster, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I guess I’m as 
happy as Mr. Wachtel is. You know this is 
truly a wonderful country. A few years ago 
I was on relief. Now I am asked to come 
here with all these dignitaries, and I am given 
the opportunity to present this award to this 
fine gentleman. So you see I’m more than 
happy. You don’t know how much I appre- 
ciate it, to present this award to Mr. Wach- 
tel, who has done so much to further condi- 
tions of my race. It’s men like him that are 
partly responsible for men like me having 
such an opportunity to further themselves 
in life. I am truly proud to be an American. 
I am happy that I live in a country where 
I am able to raise my children to go to 
school to receive the same education and live 
the way other children do. 

So, to you, Mr. Wachtel, I present this 
plaque from the George Washington Carver 
Memorial Institute, which says, “Gold 
award for 1951 to W. W. Wachtel for out- 
standing contributions to the betterment of 
race relations and human welfare.” Con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. Graver. And now, the climax of the 
award luncheon. 

The actual presentation of the award for 
promoting interracial understanding is now 
being made to W. W. Wachtel. The audience 
rises in acclaim to Mr. Wachtel as he and 
Joe Walcott shake hands. And now Mr, 
Wachtel. 


W. W. WACHTEL’S ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 


Mr. WacuTEL. Mr. Chairman, Joe Walcott, 
distinguished guests, something little known 
about George Washington Carver is that he 
had a keen sense of humor. On one occasion, 
after he had listened to introductions about 
himself, he said with a wry smile: “I like 
these flattering introductions. I hear things 
about myself I never knew.” 

I feel as Dr. Carver telt as I heard today 
these generous things about myself. 

This award is not an hcnor to me; it honors 
the memory of George Washington Carver. 

Dr. Carver was a simple person; not a rags- 
to-riches man. He turned down an offer of 
& million dollars to work for a foreign gov- 
ernment. Thomas A. Edison also invited 
him to do research at $100,000 a year and an 
unlimited opportunity to devote his time to 
science. Dr. Carver rejected both offers be- 
cause he felt his people needed him more. 

The important thing Dr. Carver did was to 
convince the share-cropper of the South he 
was impoverishing his own soil by one-crop 
farming. It was cotton, cotton, cotton. The 
share-cropper did not diversify until George 
Washington Carver made him realize that 
the earth could be replenished and enriched 
by crop rotation. 

He taught farmers to rotate cotton crops 
with peanuts and sweetpotatoes. 

The solution of this problem, however, 
created another. So large became the crops 
of peanuts and sweetpotatoes that the mar- 
ket could not absorb them. Dr. Carver met 
that challenge by developing 300 new uses for 
the lowly peanut and 118 different uses for 
the sweetpotato, thus creating a market for 
these more abundant products. 

His was a Horatio Alger story which out- 
Horatio-Algered Horatio Alger. 

Horatio Alger had no barriers of color to 
disturb him, restrain his progress, persecute 





him and discriminate against him because he 
happened to be a shade darker than his 
Caucasian brother. 

Dr. Carver worked his way through school, 
never asking help. At that time, there was 
no Urban League, no NAACP, no George 
Washington Carver Memorial Institute, no 
Booker T. Washington effort to work for a 
better interracial understanding. 

Before Dr. Carver died, he used his sav- 
ings, $33,000 accumulated over a long life- 
time, and founded the George Washington 
Carver Memorial Institute, which sponsors 
this award to me today. 

An underprivileged lad, a member of a 
minority group, yet he devoted his life, 
through science, to raise the standards of 
living for all people. 

To accomplish these ends, he had first by 
the dint of his own industry and pluck, and 
then by application of his fine mind, to train 
himself to become the great scientist he was 
at the time of his death. 

George Washington Carver could only hap- 
pen in America, and his life epitomizes our 
free-enterprise system with its limitless eco- 
nomic opportunity, its urge toward equality 
of all people, and its cherished freedoms. 

The Bible says the origin of man is Adam 
and. Eve. According to Biblical history, 
there finally came a great flood and man was 

iped out. Only Noah and his ark re- 

ained. Noah then begat three sons among 
many others, but notably Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. Bible students say that Shem was 
the progenitor of the Semitic races, Ham 
of the Ethiopian races and Japheth of the 
Greek world. 

If we take this Bible story as gospel, as 
many of us do, it is clear that white man 
and Negro, following the flood, started out 
as brothers, only to be torn asunder by 
prejudice and hatred that were man-made 
and never intended by God. 

One must never become discouraged by 
discrimination. The majority has many 
times persecuted the minority. For ex- 
ample, the Pilgrim founders of this country, 
after they settled in Massachusetts, perse- 
cuted others of minority beliefs. On that 
account, Roger Williams had to leave to 
found the Rhode Island plantation based 
on religious freedom. Those who settled in 
Virginia, went there to escape the persecu- 
tion of those who themselves had been per- 
secuted previously in England. 

The great development of Maryland re- 
sulted because Catholic people had sought 
a haven from persecution. William Penn, 
the Quaker, was persecuted and he escaped 
to Pennsylvania to found that State. 

So I repeat. We must not be discouraged 
by persecution, discrimination, and segrega- 
tion. Rather, this is a challenge we must 
vigorously oppose and never cease working 
for better human relations. 

Prejudices are difficult to understand. The 
immortal poet, Horace, in his Epistles once 
developed a theme he called Concordia Die- 
cors,.or the Inharmoniousness of Harmony 
that helped explain prejudice. It was a dis- 
cussion of harmony or unity in nature. 

Congenitally, he said, man has two intense 
opposite urges: to love and to hate. All 
through nature and in man’s mind we find 
these opposites: good and evil, positive and 
negative, protons and electrons. 

As civilization advanced, we Have sought 
to suppress the primitive baseness of the 
hate urge. Should we ever cease working 
to eradicate senseless prejudice and hatred 
of our fellow man, mankind would be on its 
way back tu the jungle. 

We have not always been successful in 
eliminating hatred and prejudice. The slave 
gangs of Siberia, the prison camps of Da- 
chau and Belsen attest to our periodic fail- 
ure. But the pendulum of history more 
often swings the other way and we move 
forward, even though it is slowly. Civiliza- 
tion made big advances when in Leviticus 
and again in the Bible we are urged to love 
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our neighbor as ourselves, and again when 
King John signed the Magna Charta. 

In ancient days, man sacrificed a goat on 
the altar and thus sought to put the blame 
for his errors on the animal. He ascended 
the mountain and prayed that guilt for his 
since be transferred to the goat. Thus, by 
sacrificing the goat, he cleansed himself. 
That is the origin of the word “scapegoat.” 
One’s sins, shortcomings, and discrepancies, 
it was hoped, were visited upon the sacri- 
ficial animal. The same psychology applies 
to prejudice. The object of our hatreds be- 
come our scapegoats. Our prejudice cleanses 
us and gives up peace of mind, while we 
continue to hate. 

But America was founded on love—not 
hate. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments of the United States 
Constitution gives the Negro equality—equal- 
ity in civil and economic rights. 

Unfortunately, laws do not enforce them- 
selves. No statute ever made by man can 
function successfully if the people them- 
selves do not have heartfelt willingness to 
make those laws effective. That is the task 
of education and persuasion. 

Today, freedom is America’s biggest re- 
sponsibility. The free world depends on us. 
Te future hangs in the balance. If we are 
found wanting, civilization will crumble. 
Freedom, then, depends on— 

A. Ow resolving the problems of discrimi- 
nation and segregation here in America, and 

B. Our opposing the spread of totalitarian- 
ism abroad. 

Someone recently said that Americans were 
masters at advertising and children at propa- 
ganda. We have developed modern adver- 
tising techniques which have made mass 
product‘on and distribution possible, but we 
seem still to cope ineffectively with Russian 
peace propaganda. 

Perhaps the Voice of America might try 
beaming behind the iron curtain case his- 
tories of the lives of some of our great men 
like Dr. Carver. This would do more to ex- 
plain American ideals than a million words 
of preachment. 

And now a personal note. I think I un- 
derstand in some small measure that which 
irks those whose color happens to be darker 
than mine. I understand the utter loss of 
dignity resulting from discrimination. But 
moaning cver fate won’t change it. I said at 
the National Urban League convention in 
St. Paul, a few weeks ago, where I addressed 
500 people of good will that crying over dis- 
crimination or denouncing it is not enough. 
It needs work, sound, careful planning by 
many of us, to get full public support for 
the prin«iple of equality under the Consti- 
tution. 

Before I close, I would like to make two 
observations. I have observed that, in inter- 
national relations, good will follows. the ‘rade 
flag. We do business with Brazil; we buy 
all their coffee. They are our good neigh- 
bors. We do not do business with Argentina, 
because their great products are corn and 
beef, of which we have a surplus. Relations 
between us are strained. 

Here are three views to think about: 

1. Robert Ingersoll once said, “Commerce 
is a great civilizer. We exchange ideas when 
we exchange goods.” 

2. A philosopher has declared that “man’s 
character is molded by his everyday work.” 

3. An historian noted that “industrialism 
has brought into the world that strong sense 
of the moral value of thrift, steady industry, 
constant forethought with a view to provid- 
ing for the contingencies of the future, 
which is now so characteristic of the moral 
type of the most civilized nations.” 

Business, in other words, has civilized hu- 
manity. 

How did I get in touch with your problem; 
through social contacts with Negroes? There 
were no such opportunities. I became inter- 
ested in the problem through commerce, 
through business. I wanted to do business 


~~ 
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with you. and in the process, I began to learn 
more about your problems. 

Economic inte“ration is getting its greatest 
impetus since the Civil War from the sim- 
ple operation of the free-enterprise system. 

American business in its urge to supply its 
goods to the greatest number at the lowest 
cost is now as never before actively entering 
the Negro market. 

Increasingly, industry is recognizing that 
the Negro market consists of 15,000,000 
Americans who have an aggregate income of 
$15,000,000,000 and the will to buy the best 
products. 

A trade publication, recently appraising 
this trend, pointed out that “there are hun- 
dreds of good sound reasons for advertisers 
to cultivate the Negro market” because the 
Negro is as good a customer as the white per- 
son in the same economic group and that he 
“is often a better purchaser of advertised 
brands.” In fact, the Negro has been sub- 
jected so often to poor products, off-brands 
and bad bargains that he tends now to in- 
sist on established brands and to be willing 
to pay for them. 

This increasing recognition of the poten- 
tialities of the Negro market to businessmen 
has increased the pace of employment of 
Negroes, has opened many new and better 
job opportunities and given integration an 
impetus it has not received since the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

And this is only the beginning. For you 
are now free enterprise at work in 
earnest in an economy with a gross national 
output exceeding $320 billions and ever ex- 
panding. By 1955, it may well reach $400 
billion. 

It is this system which brought a standard 
of living to America unequaled before in the 
annals of history. It is this system which 
is now hastening integration for the Negro 
at a pace unknown before. 

This system has produced businessmen 
who by the very nature of their preoceupa- 
tion with economic responsibilities are ‘on 
the whole free of bias or prejudice. 

With few exceptions, businessmen recog- 
nize that under free enterprise every man 
has a right to pursue any lawful business 
without restraint or coercion. 

It has always been the role of business- 
men to set up and maintain efficient organi- 
gations to achieve maximum productivity 
and profit for their stockholders. There is 
no room for bias or prejudice in that kind of 
impersonal thinking. 

If there is any lesson to be drawn from 
Dr. Caiver’s memory, it is that we pay a 
high price for discrimination. It is waste- 
ful. It is a wrong against our Nation be- 
cause it engenders racial disunity during a 
crisis when the Communist appeal to the 
disinherited of Asia is hope. 

To a Nation girding itself to lead the world 
in a crusade for freedom, we cannot afford 
to lose the heartfelt service, good will and 
genuine sacrifice of our good citizens, merely 
because of the color of their skins. 

Although economic integration of the 
Negro has progressed at a rapid pace since 
Carver's day, this is only a small fraction of 
the progress which will come in our time. 

Any student of our way of life can discern 
on the horizon a new era of greater integra- 
tion. One of its signposts is the UN Army 
in Korea where men of all races and creeds, 
side by side, fight for freedom. 

My second point: Minorities are always 
Judged by their worst. The majorities are 
judged by their best. Should a man commit 
@ murder or some heinous offense it is spread 
over the papers. That's news. 

Did George Washington Carver get that 
kind of publicity? I doubt it. Good, peace- 
ful people like George Washington Carver 
get little publicity. They are not news. So 
I say, since minorities are judged by their 
worst, let's reverse the process. Let’s or- 
ganize a publicity campaign that will focus 


attention on the best. Let us use radio, tele- 


minimize prejudice. 
In conclusion, I accept this award with 


Eas 
i 


j 


ie 


Washington Carver, you who talked 
with the peanut, you who talked with the 
potato, you who talked with flowers, and 
every day with your Creator, you who tapped 
the secrets of the universe, I can only pray, 
George Washington Carver, that some of your 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
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A great majority of all charges are 
politically inspired, and are like the tales 
of the atrocities allegedly committed by 
the Germans in World War I. During 
that war, by way of England, stories 
reached this country about enemy sol- 
diers tossing babies from one bayonet to 
another, as well as stories of other cruel- 
ties committed against the women and 
children of Belgium when the Kaiser’s 
armies were laying siege to the fortified 
cities in that stolid little country. 

After we were drawn into that conflict, 
and these stories were disproven—ques- 
tions were asked of the Foreign Minister 
of Propaganda in England as to why 
it was that such stories were permitted 
to be circulated by his agency. His re- 
sponse, “We did not originate the stories, 
and while we knew they were untrue, 
they were helpful to us—and we simply 
did not take occasion to disprove them,” 
was typical of what is happening here 
in America today. Thus it is with much 
of what we in the United States today 
read in the press and hear over the air. 

I have long been conscious of this 
fact—and I disavow any purpose of 
speaking disparagingly of any agency of 
the Government when I say that there 
is no institution in these United States, 
either public or private, that has been 
administered under such a rigid cost 
control system coupled with a system for 
controlling costs as has been the United 
States Air Force from the very day this 
Congress established its autonomy. 

With the creation by this Congress of 
the Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Arthur 8. Barrows, the great- 
est purchasing agent in the whole world, 
was brought from his private position 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., and placed 
in charge of all procurement for this 
newly established department of our 
Government. 

One of the Nation’s most distinguished 
career men, Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert, ad- 
ditionally thereto, established a budget- 
ing and cost control system that not 
alone won the commendation of all who 
were acquainted with its workings—but 
also won commendation from the con- 
gressionally established commission for 
which this Congress appropriated mil- 
liens of dollars to study a plan for re- 
organization of the executive depart- 
ments of Government. That commis- 
sion, headed by no other than ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, not elone con- 
gratulated the Air Force on its accom- 
plishments in accounting, but, in com- 
mending the Air Forc: for the splendid 
efficiency with respect to the manner in 
which it. financial affairs and account- 
ing system was handled, recommended 
that the Air Force system should be ex- 
tended and made use of by all other de- 
partments of Government. 

The economy of operations of the 
United States Air Force, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stuart Symington as Secre- 
tary, was tightened up, improved, and 
absolutely brought to perfection under 
the administration of Secretary Thomas 
K. Pinletter. It is disparaging to no 
man in Government to say that there is 
no administrator in or out of public office 
who has brought so much ability and 
strength to the work of which he is in 
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charge than has Mr. Finletter, secretary 
of the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked beyond 
measure when I learned from the news- 
papers that some sergeant had allegedly 
reported that the Air Force had used 
coffee purchased at 67 cents a pound as 
a substitute compound for sweeping 
barracks floors at the Carswell Air Force 
Base in Texas. 

The fact was headlined Nation-wide 
and discussed over the radio and tele- 
vision for a solid week. Learning that 
the information was taken from a con- 
gressional report, I sent to the document 
room for a copy os an interim report of 
the investigation of the preparedness 
program, Senate Resolution 18, in order 
to see for myself if any responsible body 
in Congress had found that report to 
be a fact. 

There I found the sergeant’s alleged 
statement written, black on white. I 
was shocked. 

Alongside of this I found another item 
telling about the procurement of a 5- 
years supply of a certain kind of spice. 
Mr. Speaker, this second item is palpably 
a petty criticism inasmuch as frank 
statement was made that the so-called 
5-years’ supply consisted of 19 pounds 
of the oregano, a material that does not 
deteriorate, and had been purchased at 
a total cost of $11.82. 

It seems inconceivable that a state- 
ment as to the possible use of coffee as 
a floor-sweeping compound could be 
made the basis of a congressional report, 
if it were not based on fact. Yet, there 
it was, written in ink on paper. 


In the Washington Post of February 7, 
I saw a rather meaningless headline 
stating that “The defense heads term 


the waste charges unfair.” I did not 
note that the paper said “that the 
charges were unfair.” I did note where 
the Defense Department appealed for 
fairness on the part of Congress, the 
public, and the Nation’s press. Buried 
in the middle of the article, however, was 
a statement made by Secretary Finletter 
actually refuting the story of the waste 
of the coffee. Mr. Finletter stated: 

An investigation showed that the Air Force 
never used coffee as a floor-sweeping com- 
pound at Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., nor 
were there any stale stores of coffee there. 


The article then goes on to state that 
the members of the Senate Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee were visibly 
impressed by statements made, but 
warned the Pentagon chiefs that— 

They would have to refute each published 


charge to convince the people they are pru- 
dent men. 


Mr. Finletter submitted observation 
that “it didn’t seem to do much good to 
deny the stories” inasmuch ‘as denials 
are not very newsy.” 

It also developed that the purchase of 
the 1,000,000 dozen oyster forks, recently 
discussed in the press and over the air, 
was, to say the least, another gross over- 
statement inasmuch as the Washington 
Post pointed out yesterday that the 
House Appropriations Committee in- 
vestigated the story last year and at that 
time found that the Navy. had stopped 


— oyster forks back in the year of 
1943. 

In fairness to our armed service 
forces—the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines—let me tell you that I shall 
never forget the wonderful exhibit that 
I and some several hundred other col- 
leagues saw set up in the Pentagon 
Building, showing the tremendous con- 
servation in dollars, in time, and in the 
use of critical machine tools, in critical 
labor, and materials that had already 
been accomplished by the United States 
Service and Supply, United States Army, 
in the cataloging of goods, standardiza- 
tion of methods, and in the elimination 
of the duplication of storage facilities as 
well as the number of spare parts stored. 
It was there at that exhibit that I 
learned cof the many million more items 
that had to be stored by the United 
States Service and Supply, Army, and 
Air Force, over and above the number 
that were stcred by huge American busi- 
ness concerns such as Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. 

I recall well authenticated reports 
that had actually been worked up by 
accountants showing that the United 
States Service and Supply, even at that 
time, had, through the use of modern 
business methods, actually effected a 
saving of more than $1,500,000,000 on 
the procurement of some $6,000,000,000 
worth of materials, outside of what was 
additionally saved to the Government 
later through the renegotiation of 
contracts. 

Recently Admiral Fox was accused of 
sabotaging the boys in Korea by buying 
the 1,000,000 dozen oyster forks instead 
of bullets, even though “Admiral Oyster 
Forks Fox” had never bought a single 
oyster fork, nor had the Navy itself 
bought any oyster forks in the last 7 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that our own 
committees of Congress should not put 
out information, press releases, or offi- 
cial Government reports until every 
single thing reported on has been 
searched out and proven to a degree that 
would stand up in court. 

It should be wholly unnecessary for a 
United States Senator to suggest that 
Defense Department officials should 
themselves do some table-thumping and 
raising of their voices in order to make 
their denials attractive to newspaper and 
radio commentators. 

In order that all may read this article 
in the Washington Post of February 7, 
1952, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include same in the 
record of this day’s proceedings. 

That article reads as follows: 

Derense Heaps Term “WasTE” CHARGES 

UnFraIn 
(By John G. Norris) 

On advice of a Senate leader, military 
chiefs yesterday struck back at critics who 
contend they are guilty of widespread waste 
in the huge arms-procurement program. 

Appealing for fairness on the part of 
Congress, the public and the press, they 
complained that— 

(1) The instances of waste are isolated 
and often later are shown to be baseless, 
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Yet denials never catch up with the ac- 
cusations, they contend. 

(2) The sensational charges are stealing 
the headlines away from some outstanding 
reforms made in recent years which already 
have saved hundreds of millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

Members of the Senate Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee were visibly impressed 
by an explanation of the latter presented by 
Vice Adm. Charles W. Fox, but warned the 
Pentagon chiefs that they'd have to refute 
each published charge to convince the peo- 
ple they are prudent men, 

Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Finletter 
glumly remarked that it didn’t seem to do 
much good to deny the stories, as denials are 
not very newsy. 


TOO MILD, CHAIRMAN SAYS 


Chairman JosEpH O’MaHONEY, Democrat 
of Wyoming, who had arranged for Finletter, 
Fox and others to present their “economy 
case,” suggested they change their tactics. 

“I suggest you do some table thumping 
and raising the voice in your denials 
* * * to make them news,” he said. “I 
think sometimes you are too mildmannered.” 

Senator JoHN McCLELLAN, Democrat of 
Arkansas, declared that Senators had the 
same trouble—their denials of accusations 
never caught up with the charges. 

Finletter refuted one of the recent stories 
of waste. He said an investigation showed 
that the Air Force never used coffee as a 
floor-sweeping compound at Carswell Air 
Force Base, Tex., nor were there stale stores 
of coffee there. The Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee recently reported that a ser- 
geant told it that excess coffee there would 
be put to such use. 

The Air Force chief said he knew nothing 
about House Armed Services Committee 
charges it squandered $200,000 on super de 
luxe chairs for stenographers. Promising a 
full report, he pointed out that the General 
Services Administration buys such equip- 
ment for the Air Force and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


OYSTER-FORK TALE DENIED 

Fox complained about a story that he had 
purchased 1,000,000 dozen oyster forks. The 
House Appropriations Committee, he said, 
investigated this last year, and published 
the facts—that the Navy had stopped buying 
such forks in 1943 when it had 10,000 dozen 
and he was serving on an aircraft carrier. 
Yet he still gets mail addressed “Admiral 
Oyster Porks Fox,” the Navy man said, and 
only recently a national radio commentator 
accused him of sabotage for buying forks 
instead of bullets. 

As examples of the services’ achievements 
in eliminating waste, Fox cited the catalog 
program he started several years ago—a long- 
term job now being put into effect by all 
the Armed Forces. Using material detec- 
tives, he said, the services go through the 
millions of items bought to get them under 
a single catalog number. 

The Navy found, he said, that large num- 
bers of spare parts were listed under hun- 
dreds of different numbers yet were inter- 
changeable. By identifying them as the 
same, stocks were cut, and warehouse space 
cut down: It was discovered that gaskets 
which once were purchased for $2.52 could 
be made from materials on hand for 1 cent. 
One standard engine now is used by all the 
Armed Forces instead of several slightly 
differing ones, and the number of spare parts 
stored was reduced from 1,187 to 63. 

Fox said the Navy alone has 1,300,000 dif- 
ferent items of supply under inventory, 
compared to 100,000 listed by Sears, Roebuck. 
fuch big retail companies allow for 72 per- 
cent bad buys, he declared, while the Navy 
is well under 5 percent. 
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Speech Delivered by Indonesian Am- 
bassador Ali Sastroamidjojo at the 
University of North Carolina on Febru- 
ary 7, 1952 " 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ! > 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD < 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ambassador of the Republic of Indone- 
sia, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, delivered an 
address to the Carolina Forum at the 
University of North Carolina on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952, which I believe should be 
read and understood by every Member 
of Congress. 


Domination by any foreign power is 
distasteful to those Asians who have 
waited and fought for political inde- 
pendence. In this address Dr. Ali very 
ably expresses the desire of the free- 
dom-seeking peoples of Asia for oppor- 
tunities to develop their own democratic 
societies. The initiative which the Indo- 
nesians are demonstrating in assuming 
the responsibilities of sovereignty is very 
encouraging. It is this spirit which the 
United States must support and en- 
courage among our neighbors of the 
free world. 

I include herewith for your study Dr. 
Ali’s remarks on his nation, its ideals, 
and the practical problems it faces: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure and privilege for me to have this oppor- 
tunity of visiting the University of North 
Carolina and of meeting here with you today. 
This is the second time that I am visiting 
this great University of North Carolina and 
the warmth and hospitality which Madam 
Sastroamidjojo and I experienced here have 
filled us with grateful happiness and have 
served to highlight the friendship which ex- 
ists between our two countries. May I, there- 
fore, express to you our heartfelt appreci- 
ation for the menner in which you have re- 
ceived us today. 

I need hardly tell you that this university 
is very well known in Indonesia because of 
the important role played by your former 
president, Dr. Frank Graham, in the efforts 
of bringing about a peaceful settlement in 
the Netherlands-Indonesian dispute. 

I presume that you are all acquainted 
with Dr. Graham's achievements in the 
Dutch-Indonesian conflict when serving as 
representative of the United States in the 
United Nations Committee of Good Offices 
in the Indonesian question, so it is unneces- 
sary for me to recapitulate them to you. It 
is sufficient to state that Dr. Graham's role 
as a peacemaker in this committee was in 
concurrence with the United Nations Char- 
ter and worthy of the democratic principles 
which you cherish so dearly. Although we 
know that the results of the efforts of medi- 
ation of that committee were not immedi- 
ately successful, it should be recognized 
that the principles laid down by that com- 
mittee have proved to be very helpful in 
bringing about an ultimate peaceful settle- 
ment in Indonesia. 

It is with great pleasure that I, who have 
served in the Indonesian Republican del- 
egation at that time and thereby had the 
honor to know Dr. Graham in our daily work, 
today have the opportunity to pay tribute to 
him at this time for his work and achieve- 
ment in Indonesia. 


Ladies and gentlemen, today Indonesia is 
a free and independent sovereign republic 
and, like many other new nations in south- 
east Asia, which have only recently emerged 
from colonial status to become independent 
countries, Indonesia also has many prob- 
lems to solve in its newly won freedom. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
review with you the development of the 
national movement in Indonesia or the 
events leading to the final attainment of 
independence. But I should like to discuss 
with you briefly some of the sociological and 
psychological implications involved for our 
people in the aftermath of the long period 
of steadily growing national consciousness 
which culminated in the declaration of in- 
dependence and a violent revolutionary 
struggle. 

The date of August 17, 1945, when the 
Indonesian people, through their leaders 
Soekarno and Hatta proclaimed their inde- 
pendence from colonial rule, marked the 
high point in our revolutionary spirit. This 
spirit was evident not only in the deter- 
mination to fight for the preservation of our 
national freedom, but also in the fervent 
desire for a reorientation of our whole social 
order on the bases of democracy, equality, 
and social justice. In the following period 
of turmoil and strife this spirit was sustained 
and is still markedly evident in our society. 
But this spirit has been manifested in many 
conflicting attitudes among our people. 

There are, on the one hand, those who 
have blamed our inferior and subject status 
over sO many centuries on our old ways of 
life, which seemed to result in inertia and 
docility. They, therefore, wish to adopt 
completely western ideas and methods in 
order to advance our economic and social 
welfare as rapidly as possible. On the other 
hand, there are those who, in their desire 
to throw off all remnants of the former colo- 
nial culture, have developed an attitude of 
ultraconservative, or perhaps even retro- 
gressive, nationalism. These people favor, 
therefore, a return to the precolonial Indo- 
nesian culture, and a strong resistance to 
any Western influence. 

But most of our people think that the 
right way is one which lies between these 
two extreme views—that is, that while we 
should retain all the values inherent in our 
old culture, we must at the same time inject 
new vigor into our national life by the adap- 
tation of modern efficient western methods. 

We have emerged as an independent na- 
tion in an age of very rapid world com- 
munications. We are no longer isolated 
from the modern developments in western 
science and technology, nor do we have any 
desire to be isolated. And the sudden im- 
pact of western ideas has further stimulated 
energies which were awakened by our own 
political independence—energies which are 
now apparent in all facets of our national 
life—economic and social, as well as cultural 
and political. For the attainment of na- 
tional independence is not, and has never 
been considered an ultimate aim in itself, 
but rather as a prerequisite for making it 
possible for all our people to enjoy a better 
and more satisfying way of life. President 
Soekarno, when explaining the aim of the 
nationalist movement during our struggle 
for independence, expressed it as follows: 
“Indonesian national is not 
the end of our struggle. It is the golden 
bridge leading toward a life of happiness 
and prosperity not only for the Indonesian 
people but also for all mankind. We must 
keep the strong and eternal so that 
it can stand for generations to come.” And 
our Constitution includes specific guaranties 
with regard to the economic rights of the 
individual, thus giving content and meaning 
to our political structure. 

It was, therefore, only logical that our 
people should have expected their own na- 
tional government to implement these stated 
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policies quickly and to release them from 
the poverty and economic bondage which 
they had suffered for so many centuries un- 
der foreign rule. The long-range economic 
policy of the government is indeed aimed, 
first and foremost, toward the betterment 
of economic conditions for all the people. 
But in this area also many obstacles lie in 
our path. As you are well aware, it is not 
a simple or easy matter to convert a colonial 
agrarian economy, based almost entirely on 
the production and export of raw materials, 
and therefore highly dependent upon eco- 
nomic fluctuations in the world market, into 
@ more diversified economy. The successful 
implementation of our economic policy is 
interdependent with national security, po- 
litical stability, and social progress. At the 
same time, the extent to which we can secure 
social and political stability depends largely 
upon the development of our economy. We 
must, therefore, move forward on all these 
fronts at one and the same time and cor- 
relate our policies in order to achieve these 
objectives. 

These then, are some of the underlying 
causes of social and political tensions in 
Indonesia which cannot be solved easily or 
quickly. And it is through a greatly ex- 
panded educational program that our people 
will be able to recognize, differentiate and 
resolve these conflicts and tensions. 

Education has had, therefore, a place of 
high priority in the policy planning of our 
Government from the earliest days of our 
independent national existence. In the for- 
mulation of this educational program, there 
were two major tasks to be undertaken. 
First, there was the very high rate of illiter- 
acy which was estimated at 90 percent at the 
beginning of World War IT, one of the high- 
est rates of illiteracy in the world. Secondly, 
there was the need for the expansion of the 
formal system of education, from primary 
school through the university, in order to 
meet the need for trained people to carry the 
responsibilities of leadership, not only in 
Government but in all segments of our na- 
tional life. 

It is, of course, this latter phase in which 
you are most interested, particularly in re- 
lation to higher education. But, while the 
immediate objectives and the method of ap- 

to these two tasks are quite different, 
I believe you will agree with me that they are 
inseparable in the concept of education as a 
means to a more satisfying and constructive 
way of life. 

Concerted efforts were therefore made by 
our Government even before the transfer of 
sovereignty to attack both of these problems 
simultaneously, and considerable progress 
has been made. Before passing on to the 
developments in higher education, I belicve 
you will be interested in knowing that, 
through the mass education program or¢2n- 
ized by our Government and carried cut 
largely by volunteer teachers, over 10,00° °79 
adults have been taught to read and write 
within a period of 5 years. 

In the field of higher education, likewice, 
considerable progress has been made sinc 
the prewar period. In 1940 there had been 
established in Indonesia only five colie es, 
each of which was a separate administrative 
unit. While plans had been made to co- 
ordinate the academic ams and consoii- 
date these colleges into a single university in 
1941, it was not possible to carry out these 
plans due to the Japanese occupation. While 
the engineering and medical colleges con- 
tinued to function under Japanese adminis- 
tration, the colleges of law, agriculture, and 
liberal arts were completely disbanded. 

Immediately after the war and the declara- 
tion of independence in 1945 all of the col- 
leges were reorganized, but with the outbreak 
of military action by the Dutch, the work of 
the colleges was again seriously disrupted. 
Many students and professors left Djakarta, 
which was.under Dutch occupation, and, 
taking with them as much equipment and 
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materials as they could move, they contin- 
ued to carry on their academic program in 
temporary quarters At the same time the 
students and professors were active members 
in the revolutionary military forces. 

In 1946, new colleges of law and engineer- 
ing were established in the refugee capital 
of Djokjakarta and these were consolidated 
with the groups which had left the colleges 
in Djakarta to form the new Gadjah Mada 
University. 

In the meantime, the colleges in Djakarta 
and Bandung had continued to operate on a 
restricted scale while these areas were under 
Dutch occupation. It was not until after the 
transfer of sovereignty in 1949 that these 
colleges were Officially united for the first 
time as the University of Indonesia. The 
Gadjah Mada University was also officially 
recognized by the government as an academic 
institution in August 1950 and was author- 
ized to grant degrees. 

These two universities are the major in- 
stitutions of higher education in Indonesia. 
They are recognized to be of equal standing 
and both are administered by the Ministry of 
Education. Of these, the larger is the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, with a student body of 
approximately 7,000 and 179 professors. 

The University of Indonesia now includes 
the following faculties which are located in 
several different cities: The faculty of tech- 
nology and natural sciences in Bandung; 
agriculture and veterinary science in Djak- 
arta and Bogor; law, medicine, political sci- 
ences, literature, and philosophy at Djakarta; 
dental surgery and medicine at Surabaya; 
economics at Makassar. 

The growth of the Gadjah Mada University 
has also been s ular. For the academic 


year 1951 the student body numbered 1,300 
with 90 professors. It includes faculties of 
law, literature, agriculture, medical sciences, 
technical sciences, and a teachers’ college, all 
located in Djokjakarta. 

Many other institutions of university 


standing have also been founded within the 
last few years. These include the National 
Academy founded in 1949, the Islam Univer- 
sity in 1950, and new Schools of Law in Sura- 
baya and Bandung. Plans are also currently 
being made to establish an Economic Acad- 
emy in Djakarta to provide advanced train- 
ing for persons wishing to enter the fields >f 
commerce and industry. In Sumatra, two 
new universities were established in 1951. 
These are the Islamic Academy of Law and 
Sociology at Medan, and the Pantja Sila Uni- 
versity in Padang. 

These new institutions have all been es- 
tablished in response to demands on the part 
of our students for greater educational op- 
portunities. Most of them were financed in 
the initial stages by private funds and tui- 
tion fees, although the Government has 
done everything possible to encourage such 
efforts and has, in many instances, provided 
financial assistance after the establishment 
of the institution. 

Because of the lack of private financial 
resources, and also because of the severe 
shortage of trained personnel in all fields, 
there are very few students in Indonesia who 
are able to devote full time to their studies. 
Purther difficulties are encountered in the 
severe shortage of books, laboratory equip- 
ment, and housing accommodations due to 
losses incurred during the war and revolu- 
tion. It has not been possible to replace 
this material and equipment, even to the 
prewar standard, and the shortages are even 
more acute when one considers the greatly 
increased number of students in recent years. 

The academic program of the universities 
is also seriously hampered by the relatively 
small number of teachers available. This 
is clearly indicated by the high ratio of 40 
students to 1 teacher at the University 
of Indonesia. Many professors also have ac- 
cepted double assignments by volunteering 
to teach without compensation in some of 
the newly established institutions. The 
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Government has formulated a plan to en- 
gage about 200 foreign teachers, but this 
program is also very limited in relation to 
normal standards due to the lack of ade- 
quate financial resources and housing facil- 
ities in the university towns. 

While considerable progress has been made 
in expanding the facilities for higher edu- 
cation in Indonesia and continuing efforts 
are being made by the Government, we are 
still far short of our goal and there remain 
many problems to be met in order to ease the 
burdens under which our students carry on 
their academic work. It has been possible 
to alleviate somewhat the financial needs 
of individual students by scholarship awards. 
The total number of such grants to students 
in all Indonesian universities for the aca- 
demic year 19&0-51 was 550. 

Many of the problems can only be met 
by a long-range progrem of internal eco- 
nomic development, with which education 
is interdependent. At the same time, many 
of the conditions can be greatly alleviated 
by assistance provided through such organ- 
izations as the world student service fund. 

As you may know, the world student serv- 
ice fund of the University of California has 
for the past 2 years sponsored the University 
of Indonesia. Our students have been ex- 
tremely grateful for this assistance which has 
provided labcratory equipment, additional 
housing accommodation and medical care 
for many students who would not otherwise 
have been physically able to continue their 
studies. I can, therefore, assure you that 
any funds contributed by the world student 
service fund of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be deeply appreciated and will be of 
very great benefit to the students of the 
University of Indonesia. 

But beyond the material benefits, we ap- 
preciate the approach of the world student 
service fund with its emphasis on mutual 
assistance and its awareness of the impor- 
tance of self-help and self-determination. 
You in the United States know from your 
own history how the people of a new nation, 
proud of their hard-won independence, can 
be extremely sensitive to any possible ex- 
ternal interference, no matter how indirect. 
And the world student service fund early 
recognized the psychological implications of 
outside assistance and the need to maintain 
the dignity of both giver and receiver in a 
relationship of mutual understanding. This 
concept of mutuality—and the realization 
that each national community has much to 
contribute, through its own particular values 
and experience, to international solidarity 
and world progress—cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

At a time when the needs of the so-called 
underdeveloped countries are viewed with 
concern by those more technologically ad- 
vanced, this psychological factor in extend- 
ing aid needs to be recognized. I recall, for 
example, the suggestion recently made by a 
European statesman, who was visiting this 
country, that, by virtue of its long colonial 
experience, his country is in a most favorable 
position to provide assistance and technical 
experts to undetdeveloped countries. But 
we of Indonesia, who were subjugated by 
foreign rulers for hundreds of years, cannot 
be blamed for being very critical toward these 
kinds of statements. 

Of course, we of Indonesia wiJl highly ap- 
preciate assistance from more technically 
experienced countries. The picture I just 
gave you of Indonesia’s problems of today 
might be sufficient to show you the necessity 
of such assistance. But there are so many 
psychological implications involved in this 
probiem, that the rendering of technical 
assistance is not just a matter of technology 
only. 

It is the way of approach that counts. 
You will certainly understand that we of 
Indonesia will always be skeptical in hearing 
pledges of idealism concerning aid to under- 
developed countries which are voiced by 
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those who still are reluctant to abandon 
colonia! rule. 

Besides, there is the possibility that a 
country with colonial experience having 
grave difficulties of a growing population and 
a@ surplus of colonial experts caused by the 
loss of their dependencies will look for an 
outlet for this surplus in underdeveloped 
areas. It is clear that such a motive will not 
serve the purpose of “to help the people help- 
ing themselves.” Rather, it will create the 
basis for a neocolonialism. It is for us diffi- 
cult indeed to believe that colonial expe- 
rience could be easily converted into a dis- 
interested factor in helping underdeveloped 
countries. What we need is a quite new ap- 
proach, based on an idealism which is un- 
biased and free from any colonial motive or 
interest. This basis implies an understand- 
ing that each country is in the best posi- 
tion to determine its own policy in terms of 
its resources and the needs of its people. 
It is, therefore, with more confidence that 
we can accept assistance from a country 
whose purpose is clearly not one of colonial 
exploitation or imperialism. We are eager 
to learn as much as possible from other 
countries and we are, of course, deeply grate- 
ful for the foreign assistance which is being 
extended to us, but it is important that we 
guard against the development of attitudes 
incompatible with the basic values of Indo- 
nesian life. It is for this reason that we 
value so highly the statement made by Pres- 
ident Truman in the recent State of the 
Union message, which runs as follows: “The 
peoples of Asia want to be free to follow their 
own way of life.” This echoes a sentiment 
more truly characteristic of a people un- 
tainted by record of colonial imposition. 

I have dealt with this subject rather 
lengthily in order to help you understand 
the attitude of the Indonesian people con- 
cerning the question of colonialism. It is 
our strong belief that as long as colonialism 
exists in the world, there will still be sources 
of trouble and friction hampering the cause 
of peace. 

In this respect I would like to quote two 
sentences from the preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Indonesia, which 
can be regarded as a statement of political 
credence of the Indonesian people. They 
run as follows: “Independence is the right 
of every nation. Therefore colonialism, be- 
ing contrary to humanity and justice, must 
be abolished throughout the world.” The 
colonial relationship meant the denial of 
responsibility to the colonial peoples, so that 
their initiative was destroyed. Economic 
degradation and general disintegration be- 
came the elements of a vicious circle in 
which the colonial people were caught. And 
so as a human reaction to such an intoler- 
able state of affairs, nationalism in colonial 
countries can be regarded as born out of 
despair, not only because of world poverty, 
but because of the impossibility of leading 
a life with a sense of human purpose. There- 
fore, the very basis of every nationalist move- 
ment in Asia has been, and is, the princi- 
ple of human effort to regain for the co- 
lonial people their human dignity. The same 
is true in Indonesia and this philosophy has 
not been changed after regaining our inde- 
pendence. This same political credence is at 
the present moment aiso the foundation 
upon which our claims concerning the in- 
clusion of legitimate parts of Indonesia are 
based. The same concept of foreign-aid 
policy which I have tried to explain to you 
has been also aptly expressed by your Presi- 
dent Gordon Gray, when, in his report to 
the President on foreign economic policy, 
he emphasized the need for the understand- 
ing of other peoples and the recognition of 
mutual interest. Here today I see the same 
spirit so well expressed in your establish- 
ment of the Frank P. Graham fund for In- 
donesia. I can assure you that your sympa- 
thetic efforts and progressive approach to 
providing assistance to our students will 
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be deeply appreciated, especially by the 
young people of Indonesia who played so 
vital a role in the achievement of independ- 
ence and will play a major role in our future 
development. By such assistance you are 
indeed contributing to the cause of world 
peace and international understanding, a 
cause for which Dr. Graham has worked and 
is working so tirelessly and faithfully. I 
sincerely hope that this drive, undertaken 
by the World Students Service Fund for the 
benefit of Indonesian students, will be the 
cornerstone for friendship and mutual un- 
derstanding between the young people of 
America and Indonesia. 


Advice for the Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald of 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952: 


ADVICE FOR THE REPUBLICANS 


The excellent Lincoln Day address Friday 
night by Representative JamEs E. VAN ZANDT, 
of Pennsylvania, contained some extraordi- 
narily good advice for the Republican Party 
as it faces one of ite most crucial Presiden- 
tial campaigns in history. 

Mr. VAN ZaNnpT pointed out that of the 
90,000,000 potential voters this year, 40 per- 
cent are registered as Democrats; 32 percent 
as Republicans; and 27 percent as independ- 
ents, who vote for the candidates and issues 
they like best regardless of party labels, 

Perhaps it is understandable that 36,000,- 
000,000 of the Nation's eligible voters should 
lean toward the Democratic Party. Some 
22,000,000 of them, after all, were only 10 
years old when Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933; as a result, they do not 
remember any but a Democratic national 
administrator. 

But the impressive point made by Mr. 
Van Zanovt was this: The Republican candi- 
date for President in 1952 must be a figure 
who can appeal successfully to the Nation's 
27,000,000 independent voters. The bulk of 
these independents, apparently, have been 
disinclined to vote for the Republican can- 
didate in the past five Presidential elections. 
The result has been one Democratic victory 
after another. 

In order to avert a repetition of that oc- 
currence, Mr. Van Zanpr pointed out, the 
Republican Party in 1952 must attract the 
support of two independent voters for every 
one that goes to the Democrats. 

That certainly is a practical formula for a 
Republican victory in 1953. 
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Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson Has Given 
Illinois an Outstanding Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE \ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include herewith an editorial from the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal of February 
19, 1952, entitled “Stevenson Weighed”: 


STEvENSON WEIGHED 


Regardless of what comes of the current 
talk of Adlai Stevenson as a possible Presi- 
dential candidate on the Democratic ticket, 
Illinois citizens have had a chance to learn 
how the rest of the nation regards their gov- 
ernor. 

Living in Illinois, we sometimes aren’t able 
to see the forest for the trees, if that expres- 
sion may be applied to a prairie State. And 
we can’t tell, sometimes, just how our offi- 
cials are doing nationally. 

In the case of Mr. Stevenson, we've found 
out. And the response has been gratifying. 

Columnist after columnist, who have 
nothing at stake in the outcome of the na- 
tional elections, have weighed Governor 
Stevenson and found nothing wanting. Most 
of the Nation's leaders are unanimous in 
their praise of the Illinois governor. 

Mr. Stevenson was fortunate, in a way, in 
*ollowing a poor administration. Following 
‘hat group, many persons could have looked 
good. But the Governor went further—his 
administration has been outstanding, and 
more and more people from out of State are 
saying it. 


Report to Delegate Membership of the 
American Cotton Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 12 
OF 


HON. E.C.GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following report: 


Report TO DELEGATE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
AMERICAN COTTON COUNCIL, ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, 1952, Dr. LEonarp SMITH, DIRECTOR OF 
UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Our report to you today will cover, briefly, 
four items. First, we will comment on the 
present status of the council’s market re- 
search program, and second give you some 
of the more fnteresting and significant in- 
formation developed by that program. 
Third, we will discuss new trends in the 
over-all cotton research picture. Then we 
will show you some examples of real prog- 
ress that has been made in the quality im- 
provement of cotton. 


Our market research program is intended, 
among other things, to furnish information 
and guidance for other council programs, 
particularly those relating to technical re- 
search and promotion. Moreover, it is in- 
tended to measure the influence that these 
and other programs have had on cotton’s 
strength in the market. 

Ten years ago the cotton industry had 
little information available to it on the 
competition between fibers for the total fiber 
market. In only a few cases did we know 
how much cotton went into a particular 
end use. We had only the most general 
impressions of whether we were gaining or 
losing in any one of these markets, and little 
appreciation of why. But the work of our 
market research staff makes us much better 
informed today; and we have 
together the various parts of 
form a picture which gives us a far 
understanding of the present sta 
industry. 

Just as superstition and fear of the - 
natural spring from ignorance of the f: 
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of nature, just so have apprehension and 
gloom over cotton’'s future sprung from ig- 
norance of the competitive factors involved 
and of cotton’s true strength in the market. 
Today we appreciate, in a way for us not 
possible 10 years ago, the forces that domi- 
nate competition between fibers. We know 
our own strength; we know our competi- 
tors’ strengths, and weaknesses. We know 
that with plenty of good hard work, and with 
the continued cooperation of all interest 
groups, cotton can become a stronger fac- 
tor in virtually every textile market. 


Our competitors have freely predicted that 
they would run cotton off the market or re- 
duce it to a minor factor in the textile in- 
dustry. Perhaps we should take just a min- 
ute to clear away some of the smoke that 
these and similar claims have generated. 

Cotton is still by far the dominant fiber 
in the domestic textile industry, holding 69 
percent of the market, or more than twice 
the combined total of all other fibers. How- 
ever, the total percentage of the market held 
by cotton has steadily decreased from the 
85 percent it held in the period from 1915-19. 
We have been, we are, and we should be, 
concerned about the gains of competitors; 
but let us keep a proper perspective. It 
would be misleading to point out cotton’s 
percentage losses without also recognizing 
that the total increase in the consumption 
of cotton over the past decade has been sub- 
stantially greater than has the combined 
total increase in consumption of rayon and 
all other synthetic fibers. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion 
drawn from our studies of market trends, 
and the one offering most encouragement 
for the future, is this: There are several 
markets where a concentration of research 
and promotion has resulted in striking gains 
for cotton. Let us illustrate this, using the 
two examples that Mr, Young cited this 
morning. 

By far the most remarkable increase in 
cotton consumption came in the market for 
all cotton rugs. Totaling roughly 15,000 
bales from 1940 through 1946, this market 
leaped to 69,000 bales in 1947, 81,000 in 1948, 
108,000 in 1949, 167,000 in 1950, and 235,000 
in 1951. What were the reasons for the 
increase? Well, there are probably several 
other factors, but two of the principal ones 
have to do with research and promotion. 

The cotton rug of today is so unlike earlier 
versions that it is difficult to recognize them 
as the same product, and indeed they are 
not the same. If you will inspect this sam- 
ple, you will see the results of some excep- 
tionally good applied research by rug manu- 
facturers in designing a product to take full 
advantage of the natural qualities of our 
fiber. They are using new processing tech- 
niques, better machinery, fast dyes, and 
bright colors. They space the pile yarns 
closely to minimize the packing or crushing 
effect which was a major disadvantage of 
earlier cotton rugs. The result is this floor 
covering is universally admired and respected 
for its beauty and serviceability. 

Here is a rug that can be readily cleaned 
in a way that no other floor covering can be. 
It can be processed with modern laundry 
equipment in a power laundry, using power- 
ful detergents and enough agitation to get 
the dirt really out. In our judgment there 
is no finer example anywhere of the develop- 
ment of a good product, intelligently de- 
signed to take full advantage of cotton's 
inherent qualities, and of promoting that 
product to ably as to create a market 15 times 
as big in the space of only 4 years. 

In the apparel market, substantial gains 
have been made in the use of cotton for 
women’s outer wear. If we group together 
women’s coats and jackets, suits and skirts, 
and street and formal dresses, we find that 
there has been an increase from approxi- 
mately 58,000 to 195,000 bales annual con- 
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sumption over the past decade, an increase 
of about 250 percent. As in other markets, 
cotton’s large gains have resulted from a 
number of different influences; but the most 
important, certainly, were promotion and 
styling that made full use of such new re- 
search products as water-repellent finishes 
for coats, crease-resistance finishes for street 
and formal dresses, and other finishes to 
impart luster, crispness, and pattern effects. 


ur 


Years ago we pointed out that the 
strongest factor in the growing competitive 
strength of the synthetic fibers was their 
effective research programs. Where rayon 
or other synthetics have moved into a tex- 
tile market in a substantial way, they have 
done so largely by emphasizing a particular 
quality of special importance to the market 
being sought. It is their research that has 
enabled them to do this. We often hear 
that the synthetics are more responsive to 
the scientific method than the natural fibers 
because they can be controlled in every stage 
of their production. This is sheer nonsense. 
We have insisted in the past, and we still 
insist, that cotton is responsive to all of the 
fields of science; that, in addition to im- 
provement through chemistry and physics, 
it has the advantage of responsiveness to 
other sciences, such as genetics and breed- 
ing, that are not applicable to the syn- 
thetics. We firmly believe that science can 
do more for cotton than for other fibers be- 
cause we have superior raw material to start 
with, 

In working with cotton, with its great 
versatility and outstanding combination of 
good qualities, we recognize that we have 
an extraordinarily difficult problem. It is 


tough to make really big improvements on 
anything as good as cotton already is. On 
the other hand, because of the head start 
that we have, we should be able to go fur- 
ther than the synthetics, if we get the re- 


search. 

Just what is the state of cotton’s re- 
search program today as compared with 10 
years ago? First, we have made some gains, 
both in increased total effort, and in the 
quality of the programs under way. Most 
of the gains in size of the cotton research 
effort have been made in other than Gov- 
ernment laboratories because of rising re- 
search costs and the failure of the Federal 
Government to provide the appropriat‘ons 
authorized in the Research and Marketing 
Act. Here in New Orleans, at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, is the big- 
gest single center of cotton utilization re- 
search. The program in this laboratory has 
not increased, but the quality of the re- 
search has improved measurably. It has im- 
proved because the leadership increasingly 
has sought closer cooperation of industry in 
developing and furthering its program and 
has relied on market research in selecting 
the most important subjects for study. 

Gains in the total quantity of research 
have come mostly outside of government. 
The cotton manufacturers themselves have 
developed several cooperative research proj- 
ects. Two of these seek to evaluate the spin- 
ning characteristics of new cotton strains 
and to determine the effects of various gin- 
ning techniques on the processing and qual- 
ity of cotton fibers. A third important de- 
velopment is the work being undertaken by 
the Textile Research Institute, in coopera- 
tion with 15 textile manufacturers, to relate 
measured properties of raw cotton fibers to 
processing efficiency and end product per- 
formance. Two of the mills involved in this 
third will run extensive processing 
experiments to relate the laboratory findings 
to experience in commercial operations. This 
extensive study, planned for a 5-year period 
and involving an expenditure of something 
in the neighborhood of a quarter to half a 
million dollars by all participants, should 
shed much light on a field of knowledge in 
which our progress to date has been limited. 


Another emphatic gain for cotton is the 
growth of interest in cotton research on the 
part of the huge chemical manufacturing in- 
dustry of America. Representatives of some 
of the biggest and most progressive of those 
have come to us for help and suggestions on 
the development of chemicals and chemical 
processes useful to the textile industry. On 
the fourth of this month, for example, we 
were invited to talk with the top research 
people in the du Pont electrochemicals de- 
partment in Niagara Falls. Forty-eight 
chemists, representing abcut one-fourth of 
the total laboratory staff, and including the 
laboratory director and his principal divi- 
sion, section, and project leaders, met with 
us in an all-day session. We discussed the 
conclusions we had reached in our market 
research about the importance of crease re- 
sistance, soil resistance, luster finishes, and 
so forth, and we outlined some of the con- 
siderations involved in experimental work 
to develop improved finishes of these types. 

I might point out that this particular 
division of the du Pont Co. manufactures 
a wide variety of chemicals. They are con- 
tinuously trying to develop, through re- 
search, new products or processes involving 
chemicals that they can manufacture for 
sale to industry. They now have a revised 
appreciation of the size and importance of 
the cotton textile industry. In fact the 
laboratory manager told us that he would 
be very much surprised if his people did not 
come up with at least six or eight good re- 
search projects in this field. Whether this 
will come true we cannot say; but at least 
the interest is there. We have also ac- 
cepted invitations to talk with other, simi- 
lar groups, including some of the biggest 
names in chemical research. We feel that 
this type of activity holds tremendous prom- 
ise for the cotton industry. 

There are other indications of growing 
interest in cotton research. Not the least of 
these is the success of the Cotton Research 
Clinic, which we organized and conducted 
for the first time in 1950. Sixty-eight re- 
search leaders attended that first clinic; 119 
came to the second; and advance registration 
indicates an attendance of more than 150 
at the third meeting to be held next month. 
Of particular interest and significance to 
you is the fact that the attendance from cot- 
ton manufacturers has increased sharply. 
Nineteen men representing 19 cotton mills 
came to the 1950 clinic, 52 men from 36 mills 
attended in 1951, and it now appears that 
there will be about 70 from 42 mills in 1952, 
A feature of the research clinic this year will 
be a presentation by C. H. Williams, president 
of the Swift Manufacturing Co. He will re- 
port on the success which his organization 
has had in applying the technical know-how 
picked up by his representatives at the 1951 
clinic. Here is a fine testimonial of the 
practical nature of the clinic, and of its 
value to cotton manufacturers. 

Our clinic has almost grown too big, both 
in scope and attendance, to permit free 
discussion and full coverage of each subject 
of interest. We don’t want it to get that 
big because it would inevitably defeat our 
whole purpose in establishing it. Fortu- 
nately, textile research divides logically into 
two fields which are of interest, with a few 
exceptions, to two completely different 
groups of scientists. One group is princi- 
pally interested in fiber properties and fiber 
processing, the second group in chemical 
modification and finishing. This makes it 
possible for us to divide the clinic into two 
sections, each giving special attention to a 
particular group of cotton’s problems. 

We have said that cotton has every bit as 
much opportunity to achieve superior per- 
formance characteristics in end uses through 
research as have the synthetics; that re- 
sponsiveness to the scientific method, to 
fundamental modification of physical and 
chemical structure, is not exclusively a prop- 
erty of the so-called tailor-made fibers. I 
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would like to demonstrate this now by shows 
ing you a few developments in cotton modi- 
fication. 

Probably most of you have seen crease- 
resistant cotton fabrics. Here are two 
samples of the same cloth. One sample has 
been treated to provide crease resistance or, 
more accurately, recovery from wrinkling. 
You can easily see the difference between 
these fabrics as I give them the so-called 
clenched-fist test. This treated fabric has a 
livelier hand and wil tron itself overnight. 

The wrinkle-recovery fabrics are already 
pretty good, but we can expect further im- 
provements in them. Our own studies and 
considerations of how to improve the resili- 
ence characteristics of cotton have led us to 
the belief that major improvements should 
be accomplished by combining chemical 
modification with selection of suitably con- 
stituted fibers, bred for just that purpose. 
Discussion with some of the best minds in 
textile research has encouraged us to believe 
our diagnosis is correct, and steps are being 
taken now to test the theory. Right or 
wrong, whether we accomplish what we hope 
to or not, we will certainly gain new knowl- 
edge that will prove of ultimate value in our 
continuing drive to make cotton a better and 
more useful product. 

A second example of the successful applica- 
tion of chemistry to the improvement of cot- 
ton’s serviceability is illustrated by these two 
laundry press covers. This discolored laun- 
dry cover, made of 8-ounce cotton duck, saw 
actual service in a commercial laundry for 
28 hours. This other sample, of 5-ounce 
sheeting, which because it is lighter, would be 
expected to fail more quickly, has seen 114 
hours’ service. A chemical treatment, known 
as partial acetylation of the celiulose, has 
made a fourfold improvement in the heat 
resistance of cotton fabrics. 

This development, and the evaluation of 
the treated fabrics, is the work of the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory here. 
There is an excellent chance that the process 
is commercially feasible. Several big com- 
mercial firms are intensely interested, and 
are exploring the possibilities for exploita- 
tion at this time. Some development work 
remains to be done; but at this time the 
chances for ultimate acceptance look good. 

If it proves commercially feasible, this is 
an important development. Laundries are 
consuming the equivalent of 130,000 bales 
annually, of which 80,000 bales, or 60 percent, 
are now supplied by cotton. Formerly cot- 
ton supplied all of it. Nylon, which has 
moved into the market for press covers, is 
more expensive, but it also lasts longer 
than untreated cotton. Though nylon, in 
the opinion of most laundry men does not 
put as good a finish on the work, it has 
found acceptance because of the price ad- 
vantage in service. The new acetylated cot- 
ton cloth will outlast nylon, will cost less 
money, and will still turn out high quality 
work. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
chemist’s ability to change the fundamen- 
tal nature of cotton is shown by a third 
development, again a result of the researches 
“at the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. Most of you know that wool dyes 
normally cannot be used with cotton because 
of the difference in chemical make-up of 
the two fibers. These three samples are 
respectively wool, cotton, and cotton whcse 
basic structure has been modified by a proc- 
ess known as an aminization. If this ordi- 
nary cotton is treated with 2-amino-ethyl- 
sulfuric acid, new chemical groups are in- 
troduced into the cellulose molecules giving 
them the property of accepting wool dyes. 

Dr. Fisher of the laboratory has kindly 
made available the necessary chemicals to 
demonstrate this for you. This glass beaker 
contains Kiton Fast Red, a standard dye 
for wool. The other two beakers hold or- 
dinary tap water for rinsing the excess 
dye from the fabrics. You will note that 
the red dye is taken up by the wool and by 
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the aminized cotton, but not by the ordi- 
nary cotton fabric. In fact, the aminized 
cotton takes up the dye even faster than 
does the wool itself. 

We would not want anyone to jump to 
the conclusion that aminized cotton is 
woolier than wool. Nor would we like you 
to think of this in terms of dyeing cotton 
with wool dyes, even though it might prove 
useful in a mixed cotton and wool fabric. 
This is certainly not the major significance. 
The true meaning is found in the fact 
that by introducing these substituent groups, 
chemists have opened up whole new horizons 
of possible transformations and improve- 
ments in cotton textiles. 

Some here may want to see some other ex- 
amples of the progress cotton is making. 
You will have an excellent opportunity to 
do that. The laboratory is holding open 
house all day on Wednesday, and the staff 
will welcome the chance to show you their 
work. I feel sure those of you who visit 
there will be impressed, and I urge you to 
make the most of this opportunity. 

In conclusion, we might sum up our re- 
port on utilization research as follows: 

1. As the result of careful market studies, 
the cotton industry knows its markets in a 
way that it never has before. We know 
where we have been and where we are now. 
We know pretty well how to get where we 
want to go. 

2. In certain markets, where we have con- 
centrated research and promotional effort, 
we have made striking advances. We expect 
similar results in other markets as we in- 
crease our ability to apply pressure at criti- 
cal points. 

3. Relatively, when compared with our 
competition, our research position is weak 
and generally unfavorable. But our posi- 
tion is improving. Our research program 
is growing and it is concentrating on the 
most rewarding problems. 

4. Finally, we see concrete examples of 
research progress. Some of the results offer 
immediate promise. Others promise im- 
portant future progress. Our versatile fiber 
is learning how to specialize. There can 
be no doubt that as our research programs 
grow, cotton will become a progressively 
tougher competitor. 





The Reaction of the Armed Services Is 
Unjustifiable 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS N 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, which ap# 
peared on February 17, 1952. I think 
this editorial reflects the sentiments of 
most of the American people concerning 
the recently exposed waste in military 
procurement. It follows: 


Tuer REACTION OF THE ARMED Services Is 
UNJUSTIFIABLE 


It is impossible to train millions of men 
and produce the weapons of modern warfare 
without waste, but the Armed Forces should 
not take the attitude that disclosures of 
inefficiency in procurement, costing the tax- 
payers thousands of needlessly spent dollars, 
are designed to lessen public confidence in 
the military. 

The Pentagon has hit back at Representa- 
tive HEBERT’s “watchdog committee” with 
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precisely this reaction. In the words of Ad- 
miral Charles W. Fox, Chief of Navy Mate- 
rials: “We have been virtually charged, tried, 
and convicted in the newspapers. This news 
publicity is eating into the innards of 
American morale.” 

It is true, of course, that the people are 
disgusted over the waste, but it is equally 
true that the disgust is not something new, 
and it hasn't come as a result only of the 
“watchdog committee” disclosure of waste. 
There is hardly a man who served in the last 
war and returned to civilian life who will not 
testify to the most disgraceful practices en- 
gaged in by supply and procurement officers 
and personnel. 

The charge, trial, and conviction of the 
Armed Forces stems from the failure of the 
service to resolve their conflicts and to adopt 
real unification. That’s at the basis of the 
whole thing. Undersecretary of the Army Al- 
exander revealed as much when he explained 
different purchase prices among the services 
by saying they were inevitable because they 
are made “in different amounts, at different 
times, at different locations, from different 
manufacturers, with different transportation 
points.” 

Behind this explanation is the spectre of 
the services handling their procurement sep- 
arately when they ought to be doing it from 
a central purchasing agency. If we were in 
the middle of a war, we could understand the 
need for separate buying. But we are build- 
ing our defenses with time enough to use 
good judgment. 

Unification went into effect—supposedly— 
shortly after the end of World War II, but 
it was not until last August 28 that operating 
Officers agreed on a plan for coordinating 
purchase of military clothing, and the Mu- 
nitions Board did not approve it until the 
other day—6 months later. 

Representative Htsert has described those 
months as a long lost week end. He is 
right, and unless we do something about it, 
with the various services forgetting their 
pride, we'll have many more such week ends. 





Secret Agreements and Commitments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives yesterday 
showed signs of becoming a representa- 
tive body of the people. Congressman 
Berry, of South Dakota, introduced a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
State to advise Congress what secret 
agreements had been made with Church- 
ill in regard to sending troops to for- 
eign lands, and any other agreement that 
would involve the United States in fur- 
ther foreign entanglements. 

This resolution went to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and it 
came before the House—February 20, 
1952—with a recommendation by a ma- 
jority of the committee that it do not 
pass. All the Democratic committee- 
men favored killing the measure, but 
some of the Republicans thought that 
Congress had the right to know about 
these secret agreements, if any. 

The Department of State was asked to 
supply this information and that De- 
partment gave no definite statement, but 





attached newspaper clippings in which 
it was asserted that no agreements had 
been made. This did not satisfy the 
backers of the resolution, and hence it 
came before the House. 

The chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Ccmmittee of the House promptly moved 
to table the resolution. This motion to 
table was voted down by a roll-call vote. 
Having lost this motion, the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee lost 
control of the bill and on the Republican 
side, Vorys of Ohio asked for recogni- 
tion and consequently was given time. 
Debate continued for 1 hour. Again a 
vote was taken by roll call and the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

The opponents of the resolution used 
the same old argument which was used 
when Congress tried to find out what 
agreements and commitments were made 
at Yalta and Potsdam. It will be re- 
membered that Congress was suspicious 
that some agreements had been made, 
but on the theory that this matter was 
a top secret and knowledge of what took 
place would only aid our enemies, no 
information was forthcoming. 

Who were our enemies then? Surely 
not Russia, as she was our ally; surely 
not Japan, because she had been de- 
feated. Well, Congress never found out, 
and as a result we have the Korean war 
and are bending every effort to arm 
against Russia. If Congress had then 
known that at Yalta the Russians had 
been set up in North Korea; that we 
proposed to abandon the Baltic States, 
Poland, and half of Germany and the 
islands in the back yard of Japan, and 
aid Russia in communizing China, we 
would have a different story to tell to- 
day. At that conference, with the able 
assistance of Communist advisers from 
the United States, we delivered to Rus- 
sia everything she asked for. We sowed 
to the wind and now are reaping the 
whirlwind. Why did we stop our armies 
on their march to Berlin? Why did we 
not enter Berlin when the Germans 
pleaded to have us come? Why were our 
armies halted for 3 weeks, and kept 
halted until the Russians entered Berlin? 
Why did we give Russia a ring of land 
surrounding Berlin on all sides? Why 
did we ignominiously abandon the Baltic 
republics and Poland? Why did we force 
the Nationalist Chinese to retreat until 
the Reds took all of China? These are 
questions which could have been an- 
swered if Congress had known what 
agreements had been made with Russia 
at Yalta and Potsdam. Russia has en- 
tered no country to which our consent 
to such entry was not given in these con- 
ferences. Our dead, crippled and im- 
prisoned American boys could have been 
saved if Congress had known what went 
on in these conferences. Now we have 
135,000 casualties to prove our blunders. 

Congress has a right to know whether 
we agreed to the proposition presented 
personally to Congress by Winston 
Churchill when he asked Congress for a 
force of men to guard the Suez Canal 
Zone. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence he stated to the press that he had 
something very definite and encouraging 
to take home. What was it that encour- 
aged him? What did he definitely have 
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to take home? Have we made an agree- 
ment that will force us to take up the 
quarrels of England anywhere, at any 
time? Are we, a great free republic, 
taking sides against people struggling 
for freedom? Are we committed to the 
doctrine of defending empires? Are we 
imperialistic? 

The arguments of those opposing this 
resolution psychologically was a discour- 
aging demonstration to the people of 
the United States. Has Congress cringed 
so long before the executive depart- 
ment that it has lost the will to even ask 
what agreements have been secretly 
made? Do the people of the United 
States want a Congress that will repre- 
sent their sovereign will, or do they want 
a Congress where the Members draw 
their pay and meekly and piously accept 
all orders from an omnipotent State De- 
partment? 

There may be agreements arrived at 
between Churchill and the President 
that will be as far reaching in evil re- 
sult to the American people as those 
agreements made at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. Who knows? Does Congress have 
the right to find out? That is all this 
resolution asks for, and it would have 
been supinely asinine if Congress had 
not shown the courage to stand up for 
the people. 

The resolution passed with a whoop. 
Whether it brings the requested infor- 
mation or not, the passing of it indicated 
that Members of Congress have finally 
crawled out of the incubator. 





Whitten Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 34 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN R 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE O REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution adopted by 
Detroit Branch No. 1 of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers: 


Whereas more than 1,000 men and women 
have qualified for classified jobs in the De- 
troit Post Office by virtue of having passed 
the required civil-service examination; and 

Whereas these persons have been em- 
ployed on only a temporary basis for more 
than 2 years as a result of the restrictive 
provisions of the Whitten amendment to 
the Appropriations Act; and 

Whereas this is an injustice to these em- 
ployees and not in keeping with the general 
conception of Government civil service in 
that this procedure permitted the hiring of 
Many persons not from the civil service 
register; and 

Whereas there now exists sufficient 
vacancies to allow classification of all eligi- 
ble persons: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Branch 1 of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers request that 
the Civil Service Commission authorize the 
classification of substitutes to bring the 
quota to what it was on September 1, 1950, 
in keeping with Public Law 253, and imme- 
diately follow with a new open civil-service 
examination, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Postmaster General, the United 





States Civil Service Commission, and all De- 
troit Congressmen. 

Carried unanimously at the February 
meeting of Branch 1, NALC, held Febru- 
ary 9, 1952, at Labor Temple, Detroit, Mich. 

JaMeEs H. RADEMACHER, Jr., 
President, 
Prep C. AUSTIN, 
Secretary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS }\\ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an excellent editorial 
which was published in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Saturday, February 16, 
1952. This editorial comment on Mr. 
Truman’s amazing and unprecedented 
request to give Mr. Morris the power to 
subpena private individuals and their 
records and grant immunity to wit- 
nesses. 

The editorial follows: 


IMMUNITY FOR CROOKS? 


President Truman has asked Congress to 
confer unprecedented powers on Newbold 
Morris, who was recently appointed special 
assistant attorney general to investigate cor- 
ruption in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Truman himself has given Morris free 
access to Government files, a privilege he has 
frequently denied to congressional investi- 
gating bodies. He has also given him au- 
thority to require testimony from all officers 
and employees of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

In addition to these powers, the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to give Morris the 
power to subpena private incividuals and 
records and to grant immunity to witnesses 
who otherwise might refuse to answer 
questions on the constitutional ground that 
their testimony would incriminate them. 

This would be a tremendous grant of 
power, such as no individual ever exercised 
before in the Nation’s history. Even under 
his emergency wartime powers the president 
himself does not have the authority to con- 
duct such an inquisition. 

It may be contended that the scope of 
corruption in the Federal Government is so 
vast that vast powers are to deal 
with it. But Lord Acton’s dictum that “all 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” is as applicable to an appointed 
Official as to an elected one. The authors of 
the Constitution were greatly concerned over 
the problem of protecting individual citizens 
from the abuse of power. That should be 
a concern of the Eighty-second Congress 
today. 

Perhaps we are unduly cynical, but we are 
skeptical of the sincerity of the Truman ad- 
ministration in asking that these powers be 
conferred on any appointee, regurdless of 
his political affiliation or high reputation. 

After reviewing the task before him, Mor- 
ris may have concluded that he needed the 
power of subpena in order to accomplish 
anything. However, at the time he ac- 
cepted the appointment he said he did not 
want subpena powers because he was an in- 
vestigator, not a prosecutor. Congress should 
ask him what changed his mind before 
granting this authority. 

As to the power to grant immunity from 
prosecution, we do not believe there is any 
justification for it under any circumstances. 
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The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
reads, in part, that “no person * * ® 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” Under this 
provision witnesses have refused to testify 
before grand juries, courts, and congressional 
committees on the ground of possible self- 
incrimination, and their refusal to testify 
has been upheld by the courts. 

The authority which the administration 
seeks for Morris would give such witnesses 
immunity from prosecution for the acts 
about which they testified, but would make 
them subject to prosecution for perjury, or 
for contempt if they refuse to testify. 
Neither the Federal courts nor congressional 
committees now have the power to grant 
immunity in such cases, although some State 
courts have this power. 

To be sure, more information might be 
obtained under this procedure, but at the 
same time any crook who testified under the 
cloak of immunity would go scot free. 

We do not think it would be sound prac- 
tice for one man to decide which crooks 
should be prosecuted and which ones should 
have immunity. 

Moreover, with more tax scandals being un- 
folded, and with the probability that a new 
administration will be in office next year, it 
would be foolish for Congress to open the 
way for a wholesale whitewash. 

We just cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that an administration which in the past 
has scoffed at charges of irregularities is now 
sincere about wanting a housecleaning. We 
would not be surprised if the administration 
is asking for these extraordinary powers in 
the expectation that some of them will be 
refused, in which event the President could 
go before the people and say that he wanted 
to clean house but that Congress wouldn't 
give him the authority he needed. 





Address of Dwight Payton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M.COLE S 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
speech made by Dwight Payton, editor 
and publisher, Overbrook Citizen, Over- 
brook, Kans., at the High 12 Club, To- 
peka, Kans., February 13, 1952: 

I like the creed I found on the letterhead 
of the High 12 Club: “How goes the hour?” 
High 12, of course, time to reflect on life 
and death and man’s relationship to God and 
eternity; then to reflect in short, upon 
truth. 

This is the first group I ever met or talked 
to that claimed such a purpose and I'm 
half inclined to sit down and let you talk 
to me. Some of the truth I see from the 
hilltop at Overbrook has to be kept on leash 
during and after dinner or it will spoil my 
digestion. 

Let us try to get a focus on this entity 
called truth right at the start. As nearly 
as I can define it, truth is the power that 
rules the universe, so on that plane we can 
say that truth is power. Yet, somewhat 
paradoxically, power on the earthly plane 
is a thing of lies and deceit in the main. 
One might say then, that truth exists in 
man’s relationship to God and the realm of 
lies sets in only when we consider man’s rela- 
tionship to man. 

One point about truth that always has 
bothered me is how to strike a balance with 
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modesty. For instance, take some of the 
small accomplishments Cliff credits me with. 
I win a first prize for editorial excellence 
in the National Editorial Association, and a 
friend comes up and congratulates me. 
“You're doing a great job,” he says, “I al- 
ways did think your editorials were tops.” 
And I blush and mumble, “Aw, shucks, 
*tweren’t nothing. Anyone else could have 
done the same thing.” 

Now look at the lies involved in that in- 
nocent little discourse. First I refer to my 
accomplishments as small, which is a lie 
against ego. My friend was probably both 
surprised and shocked that I rated anything 
and quite likely he hadn't even read my edi- 
torial page. (I’m forced to admit that a 
few of my subscribers don’t.) And finally, 
while I am stammering about it being noth- 
ing much, I'm remembering how I invested a 
part of a lifetime trying to :earn to write and 
think I am still investing. 

I finally compromise between the two vir- 
tues of truth and modesty by following a 
policy of just saying, when I am flattered, 
“Thanks,” and tossing in a v-pleased smile. 

I had an interesting experience with this 
type of thing the other day. Someone called 
me long distance from Topeka. He men- 
tioned his name, which I wasn't familiar 
with, then fired at me point blank with ques- 
tions as to who I am, how smart, and what 
had I ever done, what did I know, and so 
forth. He wanted a complete picture of me 
in a 2-minute phone conversation. It was 
most embarrassing, and I dissembled and 
read my who's who in six-point type, not 
knowing who I was talking to or why. 

Later I «<djiscovered that my interrogator 
Was a gentleman from North Topeka and 
from that brief phone talk he already has 
written two letters to your daily papers call- 
ing me an opportunist, a visionary, a man of 
dubious character, and what not. I bear 
him no ill will, and I feel quite sure that he 
bears me none. But I might point out that 
when he suggests that I am unreliable be- 
cause I have only studied the subject of flood 
control 6 months, I certainly studied flood 
control a thousand times longer than he 
studied me and on a ratio, I haven't drawn 
nearly as many conclusions. 

But I'd rather talk about the subject of 
truth than flood control. As a matter of 
truth, there is no such thing as flood con- 
trol. By the time you have a flood it is out 
of control. The only sensible thing to talk 
about is flocd prevention. 

But let's stick to the subject of truth. 
The amazing thing about truth is that its 
complicated structure has its roots in sim- 
plicity, and only through simplicity can the 
truth of complexity be known. 

Simplicity is the individual made in God’s 
image and sharing a minute fractional spark 
of God's substance we know as spirit. Com- 
plexity is that soulless horror known as the 
social group. Simplicity is man to God; 
complexity is man posing as God. 

Simplicity is being able to see the whole 
forest, yet knowing the “freeness’’ therefor, 
if I may use such a word. Simplicity is the 
past, the present, and the future viewed as a 
single picture. Simplicity, in short, is wis- 
dom, and wisdom is man plus God. 

The realm of complexity is the hangout 
for experts and official bunk, where fools can 
pass as wise men and preach and practice 
their folly without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 

Complexity is the weak excuse we weak- 
lings of today are using to justify our weak- 
ness. 

This is supposed to be a talk with at least 
some minor reference to crusaders, and I 
would like to suggest that we make a mis- 
take in using the word in only one way. The 
meaning is not confined to good against 
evil, right against wrong, necessarily; it may 
just as well stand for the guy who devotes 
his life promoting evil over good, wrong 
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against right. Were it so used, then we 
would need to use a qualifying adjective to 
identify. We would recognize that the cru- 
sading zeal carries danger as well as blessing. 

In this connection I think of the remarks 
made by Whittaker Chambers in last week's 
Saturday Evening Post, that Communists 
are the only people in the world today who 
have convictions they will live and die for. 

If he is right, then we may as well start 
making our peace with the purge with no 
more delay. Convictions that we will live 
and die for are the “force stuff” that turns 
the steering wheel of history. ‘ 

How right is he, anyway? In all truth he 
is far more right than wrong. Religion has 
been one of the great convictions and how 
does it rate today? Can any of you imagine 
yourself making a real sacrifice for what you 
think of as religion? Or do you know any- 
one who would? Maybe one or two. 

The other great conviction that has fired 
men's souls and carried them through hard- 
ship and suffering and risk of death is the 
glory of freedom. The fire of freedom has 
dwindled down to little more than a pilot 
flame today. Because our young men still go 
forth to die on foreign shores we kid our- 
selves that we are still able and willing to die 
for. freedom—100,000 and more have been 
wounded or killed in the last year and what- 
ever the cause is, it is not for freedom. With 
no slightest intent to detract from their 
heroism, as long as we are considering and 
refiecting on truth, I would point out that 
the soldier is not the true example of real 
patriotism—his case is one of being between 
two guns, that of the enemy and that of his 
Own inflexible discipline. 

I have a friend in Kansas City who went 
through some of the worst of the Pacific 
fighting with the Marines in the last war. 
Then he came home and on at least one occa- 
sion gave in meekly when an autocratic force 
infringed on his private rights. Our soldiers 
prove that we are still equal to bravery on the 
battlefield, but our wars no longer prove that 
we have or will fight for convictions. 

Now before I say any more I had better 
clarify one point. This kind of talk sounds 
like idealistic stuff, out of touch with reality. 
I would claim it is based on hard reality. In 
addition to being an editor I am a business- 
man. My business is small, but I built it 
from a rundown package of nothing to a 
successful enterprise, and I’m proud of that. 
I’ve got a healthy respect for the American 
dollar, even at today’s half-price. The only 
thing is, I try to insist that the American 
dollar have some respect for me. That's the 
balance I try to establish between the ideal 
and reality. 

The gentle art of crusading calls for con- 
victions, and our ages go down in history 
labeled light or dark depending upon what 
those convictions are. 

What has happened to the convictions our 
forefathers handed down to us? We prob- 
ably let them become habit and ceremony, 
form without substance to the point where 
it becomes easy for schemers simply to shake 
up our habits and take us over. 

Our Nation was founded upon the ideal of 
individual freedom, and the only through 
course of evolution from that point had to 
be greater and greater freedom. 

Check the best definition of democracy 
we have, Lincoln's “government of, by and 
for the people” against today’s scene, and 
what do you get? I read furiously and 
frantically trying to keep up with what my 
Government is doing, and yet I know only 
a small fraction of its activities. 

The RFC develops into one of our big- 
gest scandals, yet until the dirty work hit 
the headlines, not one person in a thousand 
even realized there was such a thing. Mul- 
tiply that example by several thousand and 
truth becomes the frightened fact that Gov- 
ernment is out of control. 

Yesterday was Lincoln’s birthday and we 
have no greater proof of the glory of the 





original American ideal than that it pro- 
duced a Lincoln. He was a man of great 
simplicity, able to speak volumes in brief 
words. 

Nothing I can say would detract from his 
stature, so I would suggest that a good edi- 
tor, with an eye to the future, could have 
caught him in a redundancy once in that 
very definition I mentioned. And I am in- 
clined to believe that one phrase of that defi- 
nition is partly responsible for today’s de- 
generation—the part that reads “for the 
people.” 

If you have a Government of the people 
and by the people it stands to reason that 
it is going to be for the people. And so the 
fact does not need saying. If the Govern- 
ment is not of and by the people it is a 
thousand to one bet it is not going to be 
for them. 

Analyze it clear down and you discover 
that government, operating as a republic, 
can’t be for the people; it is for the protec- 
tion and preservation of the rights and du- 
ties of the people. Government for the 
people is an impossibility as the good Lord 
designed human nature. Government is an 
enemy of the people by its very nature, fun- 
damentally evil. Our forefathers warned us 
again and again of this fact—but we have 
forgotten. 

The saying about the price of freedom 
being eternal vigilance means, in today’s 
vernacular, “watch the bums or they will 
take you over.” Far from watching, we are 
working might and main to help the enemy. 

Here this talk is getting a bit rough and 
bogging down in sincerity, when you were 
told that crusading is a gentle art. Speak- 
ing of the contest between freedom and 
slavery which we see today under the ‘abe* 
of socialism and democracy makes me think 
of a story. 

England, unable to conquer our conviction 
of freedom by force, is being quite success- 
ful centuries later by feeding us the gospel 
of socialism. One of the British socialists 
is reported to have made a speech wherein 
he extolled the benefits of socialism with 
lofty language and worked up to a dramatic 
climax by exclaiming, “Look at our youth of 
today. How strong and brave. How pro- 
gressive and good—what produced them? I 
ask you, what produced our today’s youth?” 
To which a voice in the rear answered: 
“Private enterprise.” 

Truth is an ubstract force beyond our 
power to shape or change. ‘t is denied to 
us to know the truth about eternity, but we 
can have the »enefit of a near equivalent— 
we can seek to know. As an editor I often 
run into times when I have no final assur- 
ance that some stand I take is right, but I 
have learned it is enough to determine to 
try to be right, at all times. 

It is still possible to know right ‘rom 
wrong if you will but hold to the simple 
wisdom the ages have boiled down for us. 
One can even know right from wrong about 
so confused and confusing a thing as poli- 
tics. I feel toward politics like I do toward 
money—lI respect it, but first would have it 
respect me. 

After all, politics is but a medium for 
government, a bridging device supposed to 
transmit the people’s will into official de- 
cree and action. Left to its own devices it 
offers only corruption. Given its own way 
and it will have but a single purpose, the 
purely negative one of winning elections. 

The professional politicians are pretty 
smart—they gave politics a dirty name so 
the average citizen would hold aloof from it 
and that in turn gives them control of the 
device for government, which in turn is con- 
trol of government, which in turn is control 
of the people. 

This process is deadly, the death warrants 
for democracy. 

In the process of reflecting on truth we 
must recognize that there is no such thing 
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as a half-truth, for truth half-told has the 
effect of truth denied. It doesn’t matter 
what your politics are. What matters is what 
are your convictions or do you have any. 

If you have none the professional poli- 
ticlans will use your right of franchise to 
rob you of it. If you have convictions 
worthy of the name, then you will use the 
device of politics to crusade for your con- 
viction, win if you can and lose if you must. 
You can lose an election and vote again, but 
a conviction can't be defeated as long as it is 
not compromised with the negative busi- 
ness of win-politics. 

Two of my Overbrook friends were dis- 
cussing today’s dark picture and one said to 
the other, “We're heading for Hades and I 
don't believe there is any way to keep from 
arriving at our destination.” The other guy 
shook his head up and down in agreement. 
I felt called upon to deny such fatal pessi- 
mism. My reasons run like this: 

The way to optimism—one can add up 
all the figures that prove overwhelmingly 
that we headed into destruction and the 
conclusion seems unavoidable: The fire of 
freedom is burning low, little more than 
a pilot flame. 

One can look at the run-away debt, ever- 
increasing taxation, the thief inflation that 
walks among us daily to rob us of our wealth 
and savings, and the only answer seems 
frantic gaiety or blank despair. One can 
watch his fellow Americans being softened 
and fattened for the kill, drugged with pros- 
perity, lulled into indifference with lies, and 
it seems hopeless that individual self-dis- 
cipline can ever again answer the call to 
fight back the metamorphosic process now 
making free men into slaves. 

One can view all this and there seems no 
answer except that the American dream is 
ending with only the thin wall of time stand- 
ing between now and the tragic day of full 
realization. 

But the Almighty so ordered man’s world 
that there always is room for faith and 
hope in the face of the mightiest sweeps of 
destiny. One need never to concede the 
finality of defeat as long as he, himself, 
determines to the truth that he is an indi- 
vidual, free of choice unto death; that the 
dream of freedom does not depend upon 
numbers, finally, but only needs one dis- 
ciple to keep alive. It is just as possible 
today to be a good citizen of our Republic 
as it ever was. It never has been easy— 
but rewarding. 

The momentum of moral decay is gain- 
ing power in today’s world; yes. But in- 
stead of saying it is beyond hope of change, 
one needs only to declare, it has no hope 
of changing me. Then there is a founda- 
tion of true optimism to stand upon, and 
the horizon promise of mankind growing 
ever in human dignity stays clearly in view. 

If we are willing to live for freedom, it 
will not die for us; at the time when we 
cease to be willing to die for freegom, free- 
dom will die for us. 


Why a Representative in Congress Should 
Be Reelected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 74 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL $ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a statement made 
by one of the ablest statesmen of his time 


who served for many years as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Champ Clark, of Missouri: 


Way A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS SHOULD 
Be REELECTED 


(Excerpt from a speech of the Honorable 
Champ Clark) 


A man has to learn to be a Representative 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or 
a doctor. © * ® 

It is an unwise performance for a district 
to change Representatives at short inter- 
vals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class. * * * 

No man should be elected to the House 
simply to gratify his ambition. All Mem- 
bers should be elected for the good of the 
country. © ° °© 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a dis- 
trict to select a man with at least fair capac- 
ity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, 
and courageous, and keep him there so long 
as he discharges his duties faithfully and 
well. Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and influence in the House. His 
wide acquaintance with Members helps him 
amazingly in doing things. 


Death by Inertia ae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG \ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial on the Hoover 
Commission proposals from the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle of Rochester, N. Y., 
entitled “Death by Inertia.”” The Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle believes, as do most 
citizens, that the remaining proposals of 
the Hoover Commission for streamlining 
our vast and complex Government 
should be acted upon by the Congress. 

It was clear last year that the admin- 
istration planned to ignore most if not 
all of the remaining proposals of the 
Hoover Commission. Then the Ful- 
bright committee disclosed gross mis- 
management in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the administra- 
tion hastily dusted off and sent to Con- 
gress the Commission’s proposals for re- 
form and streamlining of RFC. Again 
it lapsed into catalepsy insofar as fur- 
ther reforms were concerned, until the 
King committee disclosed gr ss corrup- 
tion in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
when it hastily brought to Congress the 
Hoover Commission’s plan, slightly re- 
furbished, for putting the top manage- 
ment of the Bureau under civil service. 

Now there is every sign that the ad- 
ministration will again be overtaken by 
extreme legthargy with respect to these 
proposals, unless its hand is forced by 
men and events. 

These proposals, if implemented in 
good faith, could save the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer several billions of 
dollars. Is it too much to expect that 
the administration act constructively in 
behalf of the people who live under the 
Government and support it? 
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The editorial follows: 
DEATH BY INERTIA 


Government reorganization is another of 
those ideals in which almost everyone be- 
lieves but about which very few are willing 
to do anything constructive. More than 3 
years after the Hoover Commission com- 
pleted its exhaustive study of the costly 
maze which is our Federal Government, 
only 55 percent of the recommended re- 
forms have been approved. This to be sure 
is a better score than any similar effort 
ever achieved, but it still leaves 45 percent 
of the plan, involving possible savings of 
$5,400,000,0C0 untouched. 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, which has been the mainspring in 
putting through much of the program to 
date, now plans to disband about May 31, 
to “avoid involvement in campaign poli- 
tics.” This is a disheartening reminder 
that a subject which ought to be above poli- 
tics, because it touches the cost of govern- 
ment, which in turn affects every individual, 
has actually touched off partisan emotions 
which make unbiased consideration of the 
merits of the plan impossible. Further- 
more, if the Citizens Committee goes out of 
business, past experience suggests that the 
remainder of the Hoover plan will die a 
dusty death on congressional shelves. 

Signs of death by inertia began to set in 
last year when President Truman, after his 
first zeal in pushing for the Hoover plan, 
failed to make any important efforts to put 
through the unfinished part of the program. 
In the first year after the report was issued, 
the President succeeded in putting through 
a number of important recommendations. 
These have accomplished eventual savings 
estimated at $2,000,000,.000. He noted re- 
cently that he had submitted 37 of the orig- 
inal 51 reforms proposed, of which 28 were 
approved by Congress. 

Controversial items remain untouched, in- 
cluding the important post office reform 
measure for taking some 20,000 postmasters 
out of politics and otherwise effecting econo- 
mies that would go far to cut the annual 
deficit in this department. One other im- 
portant provision, reorganization of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, is pending. 

The Hoover reports represented by far the 
most important effort ever made to stream- 
line the sprawling Government departments, 
cut out dead wood and save the taxpayers at 
least $5,000,000,000 a year. If this effort fails 
we are not likely to see another for years 
to come. 


Purchasing Votes With Special Favors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker. on February 14, the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, beginning at page 1030, 
the attention of the House was cailed to 
predicted action of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board which would force all steel 
workers, and, no doubt, workers in other 
industries, to join, pay initiation fees, 
dues, and special assessments to certain 
labor unions, some of which apparently 
are controlled by individuals who are 
more concerned with the advancement 
of their own personal and political for- 
tunes than they are with the welfare of 
the workers. 
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The contemplated action, which would 
recommend as a condition for the avoid- 
ance of a strike in the steel industry the 
inclusion of a union shop clause, would 
but follow a similar recommendation 
which was made in connection with the 
controversy between certain railway em- 
ployees and railway management. 

People, generally, complain of high 
taxes. Altogether too many overlook 
the fact that the union shop grants to 
those who control labor unions the power 
to tax every man who seeks a job in or- 
ganized industry. 

David Lawrence, in his column of the 
next day, February 15, points out more 
clearly than did I the unfairness of such 
a procedure. The article reads as fol- 
lows: 


[From the Washington Star of February 
15, 1952] 

Minority GIVEN No PROTECTION—PACKED 
PRESIDENTIAL BOARD TELLS NONOPERATING 
Rar. WORKERS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Wants THEM To Jorn a Labor UNION 


(By David Lawrence) 


When a Communist is called before a con- 
gressional committee he can refuse to answer 
questions on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion protects his individual liberty. 

But when a loyal American citizen refuses 
to join a union which he knows is dominated 
by Communists, he can be fired from his job 
and the employer must discharge him in 
those cases where a so-called union shop has 
been granted. 

In the face of that kind of situation, a 
Presidential board, packed with pro-union 
sympathizers, has just issued an edict which 
tells employees in the nonoperating branches 
of the railroad industry that the Government 
of the United States wants them to join a 
union (not Communist-dominated) and 
that their jobs will be in peril if they don’t. 

Congress hes struggled for a long time 
with the question of compulsory membership 
in trade unions and finally, in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, it was made lawful for com- 
pulsory membership in unions to prevail in 
those instances where an election was held 
and the majority of employees desired it. 

But no protection was given the minority. 
Senator Tarr, who stood firmly against a 
closed shop-—which prohibits an employer 
from hiring any but union members—yielded 
in a moment of weakness and agreed to 
allow sanction by law for the union shop. 
In the latter form the management can hire 
non-union or union help but he notifies the 
new employees that at the end of 30 or 60 
days they must begin paying dues to the 
union. 

This form of intrusion into the private 
beliefs of the citizen concerning those or- 
ganizations which he may or may not wish 
to join his never been opposed by so-called 
liberals in America who, for unexplained 
reasons, overlook the encroachment on indi- 
vidual liberty and the coercion that requires 
@ man to accept against his will an ideo- 
logical philosophy about his place in society. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has issued a number of ambiguous rulings 
on this question, but they relate more to the 
closed shop than to anything approximating 
compulsory membership in a union shop. 

Not long ago a controversy arose over the 
requirement in the Taft-Hartley Act whereby 
elections were required before a union shop 
could be granted by an employer when de- 
manded by a union. Since the elections 
were decided by majority vote and hence had 
already abrogated the rights of the minority, 
there was little need for elections and Con- 
gress amended the law to allow the union 
shop to be granted by negotiation rather 
than by an election. 


The vice in the recommendation for the 
union shop in the railroads is that it puts 
the Government's stamp of approval on com- 
pulsory membership. During World War II, 
governmental boards handed down decisions 
favoring maintenance of membership clauses 
in union contracts, the idea being that 
persons who had already joined a union 
should required to continue their dues 
paying. Even this limited approval of 
one form of compulsory membership raised 
quite a controversy and left a bitter after- 
math when the war was over and union 
spokesmen began to insist that the union 
shop was governmentally sanctioned, and 
hence should be granted out of hand. 

It is true that the new recommendation in 
the case of the railroads is supposed to be 
merely advisory and is not binding on the 
railroads. But with the railroads today in 
the hands of the Government because of 
disputes over wages, it will be interesting to 
see whether any such proposal by a Presiden- 
tial board while the railroad managements 
are under duress will have any legal effect, 
even if the roads are compelled by govern- 
mental pressure to accept the so-called 
advice. 

The head of the Presidential board makes 
the same specious argument that has for 
years been made in favor of compulsory 
membership—that those who do not join the 
union are enjoying a “free ride” and are 
getting the benefits of a union's efforts to 
raise wages but are not paying any dues for 
the service rendered. This would be logical 
if the laws of the land did not prohibit indi- 
viduel bargaining by the minority of the 
employees who would be in a position to 
make whatever contract or terms they pleased 
in a free market. The present system pre- 
supposes a monopoly by a clique or group 
representing a majority of the employees, 
and there are no safeguards to protect the 
members of either that majority or minority 
against the internal coercion, ostracism, and 
even violence which too often have brought 
compulsory membership as a result of high- 
pressure organizing rather than the volition 
of the workers themselves. 

There are all kinds of trade unions. Many 
of them are operated under a democratic 
system, but there are other unions, like the 
miners, which are one-man dictatorships. 

The theory that the minority in a factory 
or on a railroad loses its rights the mom:=nt 
an employer, with his back to the wall, 
agreees to the dernand for a union shop is a 
brazen violation of the constitutional rights 
of the individual. Some day the Supreme 
Court of the United States will be confronted 
with the issue that it has long evaded— 
whether compulsory unionization in any 
form is a violation of freedom of contract. 








Justice for Poland AN 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is a pleasure to place in the 
Recorp the recent address of Mr. Frank 
Nowak, professor of Boston University, 
with introductory remarks by Attorney 
Stanley Jorczak. 

Mr. Nowak counsels us that the time 
has come to lead from strength, both 
physical and moral, and not from weak- 
ness in dealing with international thugs. 
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He also indicates that from the midst 
of dark and grim shadows throughout 
the world, and in spite of our inadequa- 
cies in resolving our international prob- 
lems in the past, there is appearing a 
ray of hope which should increase in 
magnitude as truth and determination 
of free people assume the initiative over 
the hollow promises of communism. 
The remarks follow: 


InTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY 
STANLEY JORCZAK 


It is becoming more generally acknowl- 
edged, that in case of war, Soviet weakness 
lies, in the uncertainty of the loyalty of 
its subjugated peoples. For in spite of in- 
tensive propaganda, liquidation, slave con- 
centration camps, absolute control over 
press, radio, and school, the natural loyalties 
of men are to their families, nation, and 
religion. These loyalties, reenforced by his- 
toric attachment to freedom and independ- 
ence, form a solid resistance to communism. 
The fear of oppressed subjects, makes Stalin 
jittery and apprehensive of defeat, in a 
world conflict. He knows the enormous 
damage the internal discontent and hostile 
attitude may inflict on his army and its 
morale. 

It is worth while to remember, that the 
captive nations behind the iron curtain, like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
etc., comprise about 100,000,000 men and 
women, 95 percent are non-Russian, eagerly 
waiting, working, and praying, for the day 
of liberation. 

These people have millions of friends and 
relatives in the United States, yet they look 
with suspicion upon us, for it was our dip- 
lomats who were instrumental, at Tehran 
and Yalta, of imposing on them the Com- 
munist yoke. They will become our faithful 
partners again, when we repudiate the Yalta 
betrayal, and throw out the Kremlin stooges, 
from the embassies in Washington. The 
great injustices must be corrected, before 
friendship and confidence can be restored. 

Our speaker today is a distinguished au- 
thor and at present professor of history at 
Boston University and professor of diplo- 
matic history at the Pletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. In the First World War 
he wé's a captain in the United States Army 
and after the war was a member of the 
Interallied Mission to Eastern Europe. 


AppREss BY Pror. FranK Nowak 


In his opening address to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference on September 4, President 
Truman offered a generous peace treaty to 
our former enemy, Japan, and declared em- 
phatically that the ultimate goal of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is to achieve a world 
where there is peace and justice and a peace 
based on freedom and international justice. 
In Korea, said he, the struggle must con- 
tinue until the people of Korea shall be se- 
cure, free, and united. 

These declarations of the President of the 
United States and this Conference at San 
Francisco may be a decisive turning point 
in world affairs. At long last our leaders in 
Government have been awakened to the na- 
ture of Soviet aggression and they no longer 
regard Stalin as a pretty good fellow. This 
dramatic reversal of our policy of appease- 
ment of Soviet Russia brings new hope to 
countless millions of people oppressed and 
exploited by Communist imperialism. 

The people of Poland, the first victim of 
the disastrous appeasement-of-Stalin pol- 
icy, will be greatly heartened by events at 
San Francisco where the United States has 
regained moral leadership of the free na- 
tions of the world in a determined effort to 
stop the aggression of Soviet imperialism. 

Although crushed, enslaved, and shame- 
fully exploited, the Polish people and na- 
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tion will never accept Communist atheism 
and will never become reconciled to Soviet 
control and occupation. The record of Pol- 
ish and Russian history in this respect is 
clear, could but Stalin read without the col- 
ored spectacles of dialectic dogma. 

The partitions of Poland in the eighteenth 
century did not destroy the Polish nation. 
A century and a half of Russian Tsarist 
oppression and tyranny did not crush the 
indomitable spirit of the Polish people who 
clung to their civilized traditions of free- 
dom under law. Forcible Russification, con- 
fiscation of property, Siberian exile, and the 
rope of the hangman did not make Russians 
out of the Polish people but led to under- 
ground resistance and insurrection. Nor will 
the present reign of terror, executions, and 
concentration camps of Soviet occupation 
induce the Polish people to renounce their 
great cultural heritage of freedom for Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

It is a strange paradox that the deadliest 
blow to Polish morale and spirit was deliv- 
ered by the United States and Great Britain, 
Poland’s wartime democratic allies, when at 
Yalta in the name of appeasement they 
handed Poland over to Soviet Russia because 
they had a hunch that Stalin was a good 
fellow and would be reasonable and would 
respect agreements calling for free elections. 
It seems incredible that western statesmen 
could still trust Stalin after his pact with 
Hitler, his violation of nonaggression treaties 
with Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, his delay in publicizing American 
lend-lease aid, his deportation of Polish citi- 
zens from eastern Poland, his deliberate 
massacre of 10,000 Polish officers in Katyn 
Forest, his refusal to cooperate with exiled 
governments, and his betrayal of General Bor 
in the Warsaw uprising. The record speaks 
for itself. Indeed, Stalin’s demands at 
Tehran that Churchill and Roosevelt recog- 
nize Soviet Russia’s deal with Hitler for 
annexation of the Baltic States and the east- 
ern half of Poland clearly showed that he 
cared more for conquest than for honest 
postwar cooperation with the Western 
Powers. 


This naive innocence of American and 
British political leaders in dealing with 
Stalin was promptly rewarded by the loss of 
half of Europe and half of Asia to the free 
world. Nor is the end in sight. The cold 
war continues, for the Soviet leaders still 
believe in the gullibility of western states- 
men and hope to achieve world conquest 
without a major war. They thrive on chaos 
and seek to confuse the free world by sowing 
dissension among nations and classes. Their 
success thus far has been acular, but 
there are unmistakable signs that the tide 


is turning. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, and now the formation of 
an Asiatic pact to stop Soviet aggression 
by force if necessary are evidence of the 
growing wisdom and determination of the 
free nations to guard their heritage. At 
San Francisco the nations of th world voted 
48 to 3 in support of the United States and 
are standing together against further at- 
tempts of the Soviet Union to spread fear 
and confusion among the free peoples of the 
world. The big lie, propaganda, and the 
filibuster used so effectively in the veto- 
ridden Council of the United Nations were 
for the first time stopped effectively by a 
united stand of the free nations. 

Fear is giving way to confidence—confi- 
dence that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter can become a reality. One may 
properly ask whether the time has not ar- 
rived for us to correct the mistakes of the 
past and restore even more fully confidence 
in our moral leadership by officially repu- 
Giating the disgraceful betrayal of Tehran 
and Yalta. Such a course would tremendous- 
ly strengthen the will to resistance not only 
in Poland but all of the satellite countries. 
Let us once and for all put the record 


straight in accordance with the professed 
principles of the Altantic Charter of 1941. 

These shameful agreements have no legal 
validity and there is no moral obligation on 
our part to uphold them, for they have been 
repeatedly broken by Stalin. 

The Soviet Union still has the largest 
armies, the biggest police organization, and 
the largest solid block of territory in Eu- 
rope and Asia but its subject peoples are 
notoriously unreliable. There is daily evi- 
dence of a growing opposition to Soviet ex- 
ploitation and oppression in all the satellite 
countries. To Poland, Stalin found it neces- 
sary to send a Russian general, a Russian 
army, and Molotov himself to keep the re- 
sistance movement in check. Even the small 
clique of Polish Communists who pledged 
loyalty to Stalin have been lured by the 
example of Tito to suggest self-government 
for Poland and are now lingering in jail 
or have been liquidated for heresy. 

The Voice of A‘nerica can bring the mes- 
sage of the San Francisco Conference to the 
people of Poland. President Truman’s 
declaration for “a world peace based on 
freedom and international justice” will fall 
on the ears of eager listeners and strengthen 
immeasurably their will to resist. 

The crowning achievement of the Voice 
of America in arousing mot only the people 
of Poland but of all the satellite countries 
would be a message officially repudiating the 
Yalta Agreement as being contrary to “prin- 
ciples of freedom and international jus- 
tice,” a violation of the Atlantic Charter, 
and a denial of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The time has come to lead from strength 
both physical and moral and not from weak- 
ness in dealing with international “thugs.” 

As the free world grows in strength and 
unity, Stalin and his henchmen will think 
twice before provoking the free world into 
a@ third world war. The risk of war also will 
diminish as we grow stronger. Time is now 
on our side. The appeal of communism is 
rapidly fading in both Europe and Asia, 
for direct experience with Soviet exploita- 
tion and tyranny have shown that Commun- 
ist Russia has little to offer a free people 
except totalitarian misery. 


The Two-Party System 


gk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 7 


OF CALIFORNIA ™ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 4, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
matters mentioned in the following arti- 
cle will, in my opinion, be the deciding 
factors in the forthcoming presidential 
election: 


In My OPINIon 


(By George H. Todt) 

What I like best about the two-party sys- 
tem in our Republic is the competitive aspect 
which it affords. 

If one party is in power too long for the 

of the general public, the latter 
eventually retains the privilege of casting 
their ballots for the other side to bring about 
something in the nature of a bloodless revo- 
lution. 

This is the reason why we say that the 
ultimate sovereignty of our country actually 
lies in the people, themselves. 

For this reason, I think we should all try 
to approach politics with an open mind at 
each election time. 
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Regardless of how we may have voted in 
the past, we should ask ourselves this ques- 
tion when we cross our ballots: 

“Which party will provide the best results 
for America in the future?” 

In order to remain politically free, we must 
not become stooges who merely prate a party 
ine in the hopes of receiving a scrap from 
the gravy train later on. 

The dog-eat-dog spoils system turns many 
people into selfish graspers who care for 
nothing except what they can get out of 
politics personally. 

These are not the people I am addressing 
here. 

The ones I am interested in are the inde- 
pendent thinkers who place obvious self- 
interest behind that which serves the nation 
best. 

They are the finest kind of Americans. 

Here is something to be said to them now. 

In the kind of system we Americans hold 
dear to our hearts—the republican form of 
government—a tenure in office of too great 
duration may sometimes become dangerous. 

Corruption in many phases of government 
is almost bound to follow in the due course 
of time. 

Thus it is today in the United States after 
18 long years of rule by the Democratic 
Party. 

If the people were not so uneasy and 
frightened, as at present, we might not have 
s90 much reason to be alarmed. For even 18 
years is only a short period when viewed 
from the vantage point of history. 

The truth seems to be that the public has 
lost too large a degree of whatever former 
confidence they may have had in our Govern- 
ment. Their faith in themselves is very 
badly shaken as a result of this. 

Regardless of whose fault it may or may 
not be, let’s face the real facts of the case: 

We are actually foundering in a morass 
of uncertainty and apathy about our fu- 
ture—and it is now beginning to look like 
it might be a dark one. 

We are being taxed beyond our practical 
means to pay our way. Deadly inflation 
which may destroy us is the only sure end 
product of this folly. 

We are facing the inevitable destruction of 
our capitalistic institutions and the bes. of 
American character as we are led willy-nilly 
dicwn the tlind alley whic;a ends abruptly in 
stifling socislism. 

The British and Australians were intelli- 
gent enough to perceive what socialism had 
done to them after 6 years of Clement Attlee 
and his tragic incompetents. The latter 
were recently repudiated by the British peo- 
ple in their own enlightened self-interest. 

We must do something of the same nature 
here in the United States. 

Otherwise, we may have anarchy, chaos, 
or worse. 

There is much to be admired about Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, but this is not to say 
that everything is milk and honey here. 

To stand by his beleaguered Secretary of 
State when the latter was under terrific pres- 
sure is one thing, because many good citi- 
zens believe that Dean Acheson is a mis- 
understood man who has been turned into a 
public whipping boy by clever political op- 
ponent. 

But simply because some of us do not care 
to buy the purported perfidy of an Acheson 
does not mean that we may be served with 
the buffoonery of a Gen. Harry Vaughan or 
the villainy of a Tom Pendergast by the same 
token. 

To uphold a brilliant intellect such as 
Acheson is admirable, but for the President 
to stand by Vaughan and Pendergast in the 
face of public indignation is unforgivable. 

For him to even toy with the idea of In- 
spector Howard McGrath to investigate At- 
torney General Howard McGrath is really 
one too many for the book. 
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When the President and the party in 
power cannot respect the wishes of the 
people to have an end with waste and cor- 
ruption in Government, I think it is time 
for the former to throw in the sponge. 

How far have we gone off the deep end by 
this time? 

It seems to many of us who are inde- 
pendent thinkers and voters that there is 
only one possible cure for our ills at this 
time: 

This is a complete change of parties on 
the American political scene. 

For this reason, I intend to support a Re- 
publican candidate for President, barring 
only one possible exception. 

That would be if the President might see 
the errors of the socialistic way which will 
lead us to destruction, if continued, and do 
something substantial and concrete about it 
without delay. 

Which is to say that he would promise to 
retrace the steps we commenced toward 
creeping socialism from the earliest days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But I do not seriously expect this to 
happen. 

It would be like a dog ridding himself of 
& multitude of fleas by a mere eloquent re- 
quest that they go away. 





Scandal in Agriculture 
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HON. EDWARD J. THYE M 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Scandal in Agriculture,” which 
appeared in the Farm Journal for March 
1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCANDAL IN AGRICULTURE 


Farmers have watched with rising appre- 
hension the growing series of disclosures that 
ali has not been honest in the grain storage 
program. 

Secretary Brannan’s immerse agro-politi- 
cal machine has ground out some unearned 
profits for a number of people who knew how 
to make deals with the right people at the 
right time. The profits were extracted, of 
course, from the pockets of taxpayers. 

These revelations inevitably associate the 
Department of Agriculture with the odorous 
corruptions in other branches of Govern- 
ment—corruption which the Truman ad- 
ministration has tolerated until disclosures 
have forced belated action. 

Farmers themselves will be the first to 
condemn the kinds of dishonesty which have 
been coming to light. Moreover, farmers 
who want the loan programs continued will 
recognize that an indignant public, already 
somewhat persuaded that farmers are spe- 
cially favored, will react violently to the ex- 
posure of dishonest dealings. 

The shadiest episodes so far revealed are 
those in which persons with political con- 
tacts have gained quick fortunes. Military 
structures—warehouses, airplane hangars, 
and other large buildings—have been leased 
at cheap rates to newly formed corporations. 
These outfits, in turn, have leased space to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for grain 
storage at much higher rates. 

According to Senator Wrurams of Dela- 
ware, who brought to light the Internal Rev- 


enue scandals, five men set up the Midwest 
Storage & Realty Co. in Kansas City, and 
for less than $1,000 a month leased surplus 
buildings at Camp Crowder, Mo. They then 
rented the buildings to the CCC, and in 20 
months collected $382,201. One of the five 
men was formerly a Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Missouri. 

Senator WILLIAMs on the floor of the Sen- 
ate February 5 presented a list of 29 Gov- 
ernment properties, all former defense fa- 
cilities, which had been leased to private 
parties, and then rented to the CCC for 
storage. 

There is, of course, no reason why the CCC 
should not rent such storage direct from 
other Government agencies at the same bar- 
gain rates or less. In fact, it does have 
four such deals. 

Then there is the lengthening series of 
shortages. In these instances, companies 
and individuals have signed contracts to 
store CCC grain, and have accepted the 
grain, but have not had it on hand when 
directed to ship it out. How much collusion 
with officials m&y be involved no one knows. 
Several Department employees have been 
fired, and proceedings have been instituted 
against some, Taxpayers will make up the 
lost millions. 

These are depregsing developments. No 
scandal has touched the valuable research 
and educational activities of the Department 
of Agriculture. But the handling of bil- 
lions inevitably offers strong temptations to 
men whose greed exceeds their principles. 

The temptations are stronger when tol- 
erance of wrongdoing has existed at the very 
center of the administration. The cure can 
come only with a new administration whose 
top leadership, itself honest, demands the 
utmost integrity in all its departments. 





Price Ceilings on Beef 
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or 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART /7 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, Office 
of Price Stabilization retail price ceilings 
are keeping “the retail price of steak 11 
cents a pound higher than it would be if 
there were no controls. 

The price of cattle dropped on the 
average of more than 9 percent between 
April and December 1951, while the re- 
tail price of steak actually increased 
more than 4 percent during the same 
period. 

From $30.20 a hundred pounds in April 
1951 cattle prices dropped to $27.50 in 
December 1951, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This reduc- 
tion of about 3 cents a pound in the price 
of cattle would ordinarily cause a 6 cents 
a pound cut in the retail price of beef, 
since only 55 percent of the live weight 
is sold as meat. 

But instead of going down 6 cents a 
pound, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported increases of 3.2 cents a pound 
for round steak, 3.7 cents a pound for rib 
roast, and 2.7 cents a pound for chuck 
roast. 

OPS regulations, instead of being ceil- 
ings, actually establish fixed retail prices 
so that drops at the farm level never 
reach the housewife. If it were not for 
these OPS regulations, the price of steak 
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would be 11 cents a pound less, rib roast 
would be nearly 10 cents a pound lower, 
and chuck roast would be down nearly 
9 cents a pound. 





The Strange Affair of the Richmond, 
Calif., Aqueduct Promotion 
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HON. NORRIS POULSON D 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuescay, February 5, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, in its 
report last year to accompany H. R. 3790, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1952, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee stated: 

Testimony indicates that $630,000 request- 
ed for Contra Costa distribution system was 
to be used for initiating construction of an 
aqueduct to serve the Southwest Contra 
Costa County Water District which is within 
the boundaries of the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District on the east side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Owing to lack of agreement be- 
tween two competing public agencies the 
$630,000 item under reference has been de- 
leted from the approved program. No funds 
in the accompanying bill or previously ap- 
propriated are to be available for the design 
or construction of works to deliver water 
within the boundaries of the East Bay Muni- 
cipal Utility District, California. 


The Senate committee made a similar 
statement in its report. 

This multimillion-dollar project would 
take raw industrial water to the South- 
west Contra Costa Water District in 
Richmond, Calif. If the Southwest Dis- 
trict received this subsidized water, it 
would duplicate the service and take the 
customers of the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, a long-established public 
agency of the State of California now 
serving nine cities on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco Bay, including this 
Same area. The Richmond project has 
never been authorized by Congress. 

Nevertheless, in January 1952 the pro- 
moters of this project, blandly ignoring 
this mandate of Congress, called an 
election for February 26, 1952, on a con- 
tract with the Bureau of Reclamation to 
build the aqueduct. 

This seemed incredible. Accordingly, 
on January 10, 1952, the general man- 
ager of the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District—the district already serving 
this area—wrote the Commissioner of 
Reclamation asking if such a contract 
had been signed. 

On January 18, 1952, Acting Commis- 
sioner Lineweaver replied: 

UNTTEeD STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1952. 
Mr. JoHNn W. MCFARLAND, 
General Manager, East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, 
Oakland, Calif. 

My Dear Mrz. McFarianp: This will as- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of January 
10, 1952, concerning the status of contract 
negotiations with the Southwest Contra 
Costa County Water District for a water 
supply from the Central Valley project. 
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We wish to assure you that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has had no contract negotia- 
tions underway in fiscal year 1952 with the 
Southwest Contra Costa County Water Dis- 
trict. We understand, however, that the 
southwest district has prepared a form of 
contract on its own initiative and without 
consultation with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Your letter of January 10, 1952, was 
the first information we had in Washington 
that the southwest district had scheduled a 
special election for February 26, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


And on January 22, the Bureau wrote 
East Bay’s counsel as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1952, 
Mr. Nortrucutt ELy, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ety: In reply to your letter 
of January 7, 1952, addressed to Mr. E. D. 
Eaton, Director of Operation and Mainte- 
nance, you are advised that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has not participated this fiscal 
year in negotiations, or the drafting of a 
contract, with the Southwest Contra Costa 
Water District concerning a water supply 
from the Central Valley project. We under- 
stand, however, that the southwest district, 
on its own initiative, and without participa- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation, has pre- 
pared a form of contract. That may be the 
contract draft to which your letter refers. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. LINEwEAver, 
Acting Commissioner, 


So that, as of January 22, 1952, the Bu- 
reau had not signed, negotiated, or even 
Leard of the so-called contract, and it 
knew nothing of the proposed election to 
ratify a nonexistent contract. 

But the promoters went right ahead 
with their plans for an election. 

About this time I began to get intima- 
tions that after all, there was some 
money hidden away in this year’s budget 
for this mysterious project, which had 
never been brought to my Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, which the 
Appropriations Committee had rejected, 
and which the Bureau said it disowned. 
So I wrote the Bureau as follows: 


January 30, 1952. 
Micuag. J. Straus, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation. 
Dear Sir: I understand that the proposed 
Budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 contains a 
request for funds for the investigation, ad- 
vanced planning, and commencement of the 
Richmond conduit, which conduit will be 
constructed to deliver industrial water to the 
Southwest Contra Costa Water District. 
Please inform me as soon as possible what 
the total amount of this request will be and 
which item of the budget the funds are 
incorporated in. 
Norris PouLson, 
Member of Congress. 


Here is the answer I received from 

the Bureau: 
Untrep STATEs 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1952. 
Hon. Norris Povutson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Poutson: By letter of Janu- 
ary 30, 1952. you requested information re- 
garding funds in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
for activities in connection with the South- 


west Contra Costa County Water District. 
The justification for appropriations for the 
Central Valley project, California, contains 
an item for the Contra Costa distribution 
systems which shows a proposed program 
for fiscal year 1953 of $849,500. Of this 
amount, $799,500 is for work in connection 
with the Contra Costa County Water Dis- 
trict. These funds will be used for comple- 
tion of right-of-way acquisition and for pay- 
ment of construction contractors and allied 
costs in connection with the construction 
of the Contra Costa County Water District 
system. 

It is proposed that the $50,000 remaining 
will be used to carry on field engineering and 
survey work on the Southwest Contra Costa 
County Water District system if the Con- 
gress approves this item. Under the proposed 
program, it is estimated that a repayment 
contract will be signed during the first 
quarter of the fiscal year and that collection 
of field data will be active in the third and 
fourth quarters, leading to award of a con- 
struction contract for the distribution sys- 
tem in fiscal year 1954. As you know, action 
by both the House and the Senate on the 
Fiscal Year 1952 Appropriation Act pro- 
hibited any expenditures in connection with 
the Southwest Contra Costa County distri- 
bution system. The proposed action con- 
templates the removal of this prohibition. 

In any further information on this sub- 
ject, is desired, please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


This was news to the Appropriations 
Committee, as it was to me. 

On February 11, 1952, the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations closed its 
hearings on the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1953. I inquired of the 
committee whether it had reversed it- 
self, and was told emphatically that it 
had not. It had no intention of appro- 
priating 1 cent to initiate a project to 
cost ultimately millions of Federal 
money to duplicate, without congres- 
sional authorization, works already built 
by a local public district at local ex- 
pense. 

Indeed, I found that the committee 
record included a letter from the Coun- 
cil of Richmond Industries, a body rep- 
resenting 90 percent of the industrial 
customers which the promoters of this 
project want to take from the existing 
East Bay District, repudiating the pro- 
motion in the following terms: 

CoUNCIL oF RICHMOND INDUSTRIES, 
Richmond, Calif., February 5, 1952. 
Mr. JouHn W. McFaRLanp, 
General Manager EBMUD, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Dear Mr. McFaRtanD: Pursuant to the ap- 
Plication by the SWCCCWD, to the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation for the deliv- 
ery of water to Southwest Contra Costa 
County, the Council of Richmond Industries 
by a majority vote of the members present 
at their regular meeting of February 5, 1952, 
were in agreement to the following: 

That there is a shortage of water in the 
Central Valley of California and that for the 
long range protection of Richmond Indus- 
tries steps should be taken to insure future 
water rights for this area. 

At the present time, however, none of the 
major industries indicated that they could 
use water as supplied by SWCCCWD because: 

(a) The quality of the water limits its 
use primarily to cooling operations. 

(b) The rates quoted by the water dis- 
trict appear to be estimates only and not 
definitely established by complete engineer- 
ing cost studies. 
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(c) There is a possibility that the area 
would be burdened with another taxing dis- 
trict, duplicating one now in existence. 

Sincerely, 
R. P. CoPertanp, 
Vice-Chairman, Council of Rich- 
mond Industries. 


When the Richmond Industrial Coun- 
cil says that there is a shortage of water 
in the Central Valley of California, from 
which this Richmond promotion would 
take its water, they are saying just what 
was said by a House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee on which I served. 
The report, now at the Government 
Printing Office, finds that the waters of 
the Sacramento River—on which this 
scheme would depend—are already over- 
appropriated, and no new use can be 
safely based on them. 

But that does not end the strange 
story. 

On February 19, 1952, I received word 
that the promoters of the Richmond 
aqueduct, in preparation for the election 
of February 26, were running paid ad- 
vertisements in the local newspapers 
saying: 

A “yes” vote obligates the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build the Richmond lateral pro- 


ject through which Central Valley water 
will be transported to our community. 


Cnce more the East Bay district, on 
February 20, wrote the Bureau of Re- 
clamation asking if this were true, and 
got back the following letter: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1952. 
Mr. NortHcutt Evy, 
Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ety: This confirms my letters 
of January 18 to Mr. McFarland, of the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District, and of Janu- 
ary 22 to you, concerning the status of con- 
tract negotiations with the Southwest Con- 
tra Costa County Water District. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has had no contract 
negotiations with this district during fiscal 
year 1952. 

In response to your letter of February 19, 1 
advise that, so far as the records of the 
Bureau of Reclamation show, the United 
States is not a party to any contract with 
the Southwest Contra Costa County Water 
District, and the Bureau of Reclamation has 
not negotiated any contract with the district. 
I am, therefore, unable to find any record 
of any obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government in connection with any con- 
struction of facilities in this district. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. LINEWEAVER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


To recapitulate the strange affair of 
the Richmond aqueduct premotion: 

Chapter 1: The Reclamation Bureau 
asked $630,000 in the 1952 appropria- 
tion bill for an aqueduct that Congress 
had never authorized or even heard of, 
to compete with a publicly owned water 
district already serving the same area. 

Chapter 2: The appropriation ccmmit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate, 
reporting on the 1952 appropriation bill, 
not only deleted the item, but specifically 
directed that no funds be available for 
this Richmond aqueduct. 

Chapter 3: The promoters of the proj- 
ect scheduled a phony “election” on a 
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contract with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which the Bureau says it has not 
signed, has not negotiated, and has never 
seen. The promoters pay for an adver- 
tisement telling their people, neverthe- 
less, that a “yes” vote will obligate the 
Bureau to build the aqueduct. 

Chapter 4: The Bureau requests $59,- 
000 from Congress in the 1953 appropria- 
tion bill to carry on field designs under a 
contract it expects to sign in the first 
quarter of the new fiscal year. What 
contract? The one it says it has never 
seen, but that the Southwest district 
promoters say obligates the Bureau if the 
district votes to approve it next week? 
Who is kidding whom? 

Chapter 5: The Richmond Industrial 
Council, representing the industries who 
are supposed to be panting for this sub- 
sidized service—the Standard Oil re- 
finery accounts for 90 percent of the 
use—write that they do not want it. 

Are the promoters of this project fool- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation, or fool- 
ing their own people, or trying to fool 
Congress? 

Everyone should understand some 
plain facts: 

First. Congress has never authorized 
this aqueduct. The authorization bill 
would have to come before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
which I am a member, and no bill has 
ever come to us. 

Second. Without an authorizing act, 
no appropriation can be made under the 
rules of the Houce. 

Third. The appropriation committees 
of both Houses have specifically vetoed 
the Richmond aqueduct, and rejected 
this back-door attempt to get it author- 
ized. 

Fourth. The Reclamation Bureau has 
not signed any contract to build the 
Richmond aqueduct, has not negotiated 
any contract to build it, has not seen any 
contract to build it, has been ordered by 
the appropriation committees not to 
build it, has not any authority to build 
it, and would face disciplinary action by 
the Congress if it disobeyed the com- 
mittees. 

Fifth. The promoters of the Richmond 
aqueduct are misleading their people 
when they advertise that a “yes” vote 
in this phony election, on a nonexistent 
contract, will obligate the Reclamation 
Bureau to build this aqueduct. The elec- 
tion cannot and will not bind the Recla- 
mation Bureau or the Congress. 

What goes on here? 





The Shipyard That Never Built a Ship 
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or yw 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR fr 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the third of the Irving Leibowitz articles 


as they appeared in the Indianapolis 
Times and other newspapers: 


Tue Story or EmpireE—Tue SuHiprarp THAT 
Never BuILt a SHIP 
(By Irving Leibowitz) 

WASHINGTON, February 6—The shoestring 
wartime munitions “empire” that Indiana 
National Committeeman Frank McHale 
helped New York promoter Frank Cohen 
start actually did make some munitions. 
But: 

Its shipyard built no ships; 

Its airplane parts division delivered no 
airplane parts; 

Its tractor manufacture failed; 

Its food processing effort was described by 
a high United States officer as “a complete 
mess”; 

Its deliveries of guns to the British Army 
was called “slow and unsatisfactory”; 

It succeeded in meeting United States 
Army production schedules only after the 
Army itself took over its plant and ran it; 

The United States Government is still try- 
ing to collect $1,500,000 back Federal taxes 
it claims Empire never paid. 

Nevertheless, Empire got from the United 
States Government $1,387,000 out of its ship 
venture, and a $935,000 award for the air- 
plane struts it didn’t make. It got from the 
British Government $12,000,000 or more for 
its guns. It produced fat profits for two of 
the Nation's top Democratic politicians out 
of its collapsing tractor company. And it 
paid lush fees to Washington insiders with 
close Government connections for what they 
said were services and what United States 
Senators called “influence peddling.” 

Production problems always plagued Em- 
pire. 

BRITISH GUN CONTRACT 


Four months after it got together $130,000 
capital and bought a 50-year-old steel mill 
or a $30,000 down payment, it landed a 
$20,000,000 order for guns from the British 
Army and got $5,000,000 cash in advance, on 
clearance from the United States War De- 
partment. 

It made guns the British used at Bengazi 
and through the North African campaign. 
There was criticism of high prices, quality, 
and slow deliveries. Mr. Cohen explained 
the slow deliveries to a Senate committee, 
late in 1941, as being due to “520-odd revi- 
sions in design” and said that “as far as he 
knew” deliveries were then “satisfactory,” 
but declined to state whether they were then 
currently meeting contract requirements. 

After the beginning of 1942, the British 
placed no further orders with Empire, but 
the United States Army gave it contracts to 
make 6-inch guns. It still had production 
troubles, and difficulty in passing Army in- 
spections. 

Ultimately the United States Army Ordi- 
mance Corps took charze of the plant to in- 
sure efficient production. The War Depart- 
ment then named Elisha Walker—the Wall 
Street operator who had loaned Mr. Cohen 
his original $25,000 with postdated checks as 
security, an Empire stockholder—as trustee 
to represent the United States Government 
in Empire management. 

As trustee Mr. Walker approved the ex- 
cluding of two Empire subsidiary corpora- 
tions from War Department supervision. 
Eventually these two held most of the quick 
assets of the whole concern. Mr. Walker was 
removed as trustee, but dismissed with a let- 
ter of commendation from the War Depart- 
ment. 

GETS SHIP CONTRACT 

By the beginning of 1941, Empire had 
expanded into its shipbuilding project, and 
later that year landed a contract from the 
United States Maritime Commission to build 
12 ships at a cost of some $18,000,000, for 
which it was to get a cost-plus .ee of 
$1,320,000. 
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Where the capital for Savannah Shipyards 
Corp. came from is not in the record. Mr. 
Cohen testified under oath all Empire stock- 
holders owned all subsidiaries in the same 
proportions they owned of Empire. Quizzed 
by the Senate committee about the source 
of funds for Savannah, Mr. Cohen, under 
Oath, testified: 

“Savannah Shipyards finally was worked 
out from three sources. We borrowed money 
and we had a throw-off from deliveries, that 
as we manufactured and delivered, some cf 
our own basic capital.” 

In that same committee session, however, 
Mr. Cohen testified that the only capital 
Empire had was $130,000 originally invested 
by himself; Mr. McHale, the Indiana political 
leader; John Roberts, operator of the Capone 
gang brewery; and two of his lawyers. An 
Empire balance sheet of early 1941 showed 
a paid-in capital of $150,000, which would 
be that investment plus the $20,000 lost by 
owners of the Willys-Overland stocks in the 
first attempt to flort the corporation. 

The only other cash Mr. Cohen himself 
said Er-pire had was the $5,000,000 advanced 
by the British Government for the produc- 
tion of guns. Somehow, though, it acquired 
Savannah Shipyards. 

NEVER BUILT A SHIP 

Savannah Shipyards Corp. never built a 
ship, not even a rowboat, under Cohen man- 
agement. In 1942 th- Maritime Commission 
stepped in, canceled the contract and took 
over the shipyard itself, to get production 
started. 

Empire claimed it had spent $2,500,000 
building the shipyard facilites, although the 
United States attorney in charge of the case 
said they were not worth more than $75,000. 
A prominent Savannah law firm filed suit, 
wich the Maritime Commission did not very 
vigorously defend. A Federal court jury 
awarded Empire $1,387,00° in August 1942, 
and this sum, plus interest at 7 percent, was 
paid in 1945. 

Empire also won an award of $935,000 for 
airplane parts it never produced, and which 
were never ordered. 

The company had undertaken to make 
struts for B-17 bombers, Sut after some 
months of trial had never succeeded in mak- 
ing any that would pass Army inspectors. 
About to give up the effort, Empire claimed 
it was encouraged to try further by War De- 
partment personnel, in the expectation of 
being given a large war contract if it suc- 
ceeded in producing the struts. It finally did 
produce five sample sets, of a total value of 
some $10,250, out of parts from previously 
rejected efforts. The War Department then 
offered it a contract to make struts, but Em- 
pire refused it on the grounds that the price 
was too low. 

Empire presented a bill to the Army, but 
the Army refused to pay it. 

Mr. McHale, acting as attorney for Empire, 
then took the claim before the Board of Ap- 
peals of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, and there won an award of $935,000 as 
fair compensation for * * * efforts. 

MONEY STILL IMPOUNDED 

The money was promptly impounded by 
the Government against its own claims for 
unpaid Empire taxes, and has not yet been 
turned over to Empire. In December 1950, 
Mr. McHale filed suit in the United States 
Court of Claims, for $93,500 of the award as 
a@ legal fee. 

His petition states that he was chief coun- 
sel in charge of pressing the claim and that 
he took an active and personal part in all 
phases of it. Attached to it is a copy of a 
resolution adopted by Empire's board of di- 
rectors, of which Frank Cohen was chair- 
man, authorizing payment to him of $93,500 
for his valuable services. The same resolu- 
tion authorizes payment of $25,000 to one 
lawyer, and $10,000 to another for helping 
him, in addition to his own $93,500 fee. 
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In 1943 the United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation placed a contract for 40,- 
000,000 pounds of dehydrated foods per year 
with Empire’s subsidiary, American Dehy- 
drating Co. of Cuba, another Cohen-McHale 
venture. 

Little shows in the records about contract 
performance. The contract was later can- 
celed and the Government paid the company 
a $400,000 settlement. 

ie Braden, then United States Am- 
bassador to Cuba, however recalls the whole 
enterprise as a complete mess. Mr. Braden, 
in New York, said: 

“The whole project was a flop and an out- 
rage. Cuban farmers and laborers were not 
paid. I remember telling Cohen in my office 
on one occasion that the whole operation was 
a disgrace to the United States. 

“I raised merry hell in Washington to try 
to stop it after the contract was let to Cohen 
without consulting the Embassy. I managed 
to stop two of the big dehydrating plants 
Cohen wanted to build in Cuba, but he 
seemed to have too much influence for me 
to stop the other.” 

Operating head of that company was Mi- 
chael Dewar, who 3 years earlier had been 
head of the British purchasing commission 
that gave Empire its first contract, advanced 
it $5,000,000 in cash, and who signed the 
letter praising its production. 

The end of the war did not mean the end 
of Empire. 

Early in its expansion it had the 
100-year-old Vulcan Iron Works at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., a locomotive factory. In 1946 
Vulcan proposed to build some locomotives 
for the Government of Turkey. It needed 
money. It applied to the United States 
Export-Import Bank for a loan. 

The bank agreed to make the loan on con- 
dition that Mr. Cohen get out of the man- 
agement. It suggested he place his stock 
in a trusteeship. Instead, Mr. Cohen sold 
his stock to John Roberts, his long-time and 
close associate in Empire and in Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance deals, who was head of the 
Canadian Ace Brewing Co., described by the 
Kefauver crime-investigating committee as 
a Capone brewery and controlled by a 
former Capone associate. 

Export-Import Bank officials apparently 
made no inquiries about Mr. Roberts, but 
advanced a loan of $7,900,000 to Vulcan. 
Under close bank supervision the locomotive 
contract was carried out and reports were 
that the locomotives delivered to Turkey were 
satisfactory. 

Still another postwar Empire venture was 
Empire Tractor Corp. 

This concern, not a part of the original 
Empire structure, undertook to make farm 
tractors out of war-surplus jeeps. It made 
a contract, dated September 25, 1946, to fur- 
nish 5,000 tractors for export to Argentina 
by March 1947, with Luis Fernandes da Silva, 
a citizen of Portugal residing in Buenos Aires. 
The price was to be $1,062.50 each f. 0. b, 
Philadelphia. It also promised Mr. Da Si!va 
exclusive distribution of the tractcrs for 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

SUIT NOT TRIED 

In September 1947, Mr. Da Silva filed suit 
in New York Southern District Federal Court, 
charging Empire had not delivered any 
tractors, and that he had lost $442.85 profit 
he expected to make on each tractor. He 
asked damages of $2,214,250 for that loss on 
5,000 tractors. The suit has not been tried. 

Empire did make some tractors, though, 
and did ship some to Argentina. This con- 
tract was with the Argentine Institute of 
Trade Promotion, a government agency, and 
called for 7,000 tractors. 

For some reason it was terminated after 
5,000 had been shipped. 

Also, on March 25, 1947, Empire landed a 
contract for 1,050 tractors from the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. This contract, too, was canceled 3 


months later after only 700 had been de- 
livered. 

Senator CLinton ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, former Secretary of Agriculture, 
says the tractors were not usable for farm 
purposes. E. N. Holmgreen, director for ECA 
of food and agricultural aid, was responsible 
for checking them in Greece. He told this 
newspaper: 

“There were about 160 Empire tractors 
lying on the docks in Greece. The Greek 
farmers did not want them because they 
were inferior to other makes.” 


GOVERNMENT TAKES LOSS 


He said he personally examined them and 
established that they were products of Em- 
pire Tractor Corp. The tractors, which cost 
the government $1,225 each had to be sold 
at $500 to $600 each to get rid of them. 

This production failure did not prevent 
some fancy profits. Mr. McHale, and ‘his 
political protege, Frank McKinney, today 
Democratic national chairman, each put 
$1,000 into Empire Tractor common stock. 
Less than a year afterward Mr. Cohen bought 
back the stock from them for $69,000 each. 
Empire Tractor Corp. soon afterward went 
into bankruptcy. A Federal court referee is 
still trying to discover whether Mr. Cohen 
used $600,000 the corporation borrowed to 
buy the McHale-McKinney stock, and 
whether this had anything to do with the 
bankruptcy. 

Production still plagues Empire. As of 
today it has not yet succeeded in getting 
into production on an airplane to be called 
the Trimmer and another to be called the 
Clipper in two airplane plants bought—but 
not paid for—from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 





The $100,000,000 Amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Law About Which the 
Kremlin Is Screaming 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN ;/ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to set forth here- 
with a column in the New York Journal- 
American of February 4, 1952, by Mr. 
Bob Considine. The column is as fol- 
lows: 





ON THE LINE 
(By Bob Considine) 
KERSTEN AMENDMENT HITS RFDS HARD 


The police action is getting to be a big 
boy. It is now a longer war than we en- 
gaged in against the Kaiser. Remember that 
one? You must. It was the war which ended 
all wars. 

World War I cost us about 330,000 casual- 
ties. This one has edged past the 100,000 
mark. World War I cost, in money, $27,000,- 
000,000. This one, and the rearmament pro- 
gram it brought into being, is now costing 
$3,500,000,000 a month. 

We now have nearly as many men and 
women in uniform as we had at the peak 
of World War I. And just as many as we 
had in harness 6 months after Pearl Harbor 
was bombed and we were at desperate war 
with Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

The most unpopular American in Kremlin 
circles today is Congressman KERSTEN (Re- 
publican, Wisconsin). This, of course, is an 
enviable tribute to him. 

KERSTEN has managed to earmark $100,- 
000,000 to encourage the downtrodden masses 
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in China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania, etc., etc., to engage in 
whatever activities best needle their Com- 
mur ’*t masters. 

With the possible exception of the $15,- 
000,000 put aside for the Louisiana Purchase, 
the $7,000,000 which bought Alaska, and one 
or two other appropriations, this could be 
the most significant spending in the history 
of the Nation. 

There is no way in which the enslaved can 
revolt against the Kremlin spontaneously. 
The Reds have ali the guns, all the police, 
all the ministers of the interior. Outside 
help is needed. We're it. I think the Ker- 
sten amendment, though it smacks of a 
type of intrigue for which we have little 
training or talent, will fan a lot of smolder- 
ing sparks into blazing life. 

It may result in great bloodshed. The 
Communists have abundantly demonstrated 
that they can take care of obstructionism, 
or whatever they call it, when it raises its 
head. Stalin calmly wiped out about 3,000,- 
000 farmers who protested the course of 
events in Russia a generation ago. When 
he was cozier with the Kremlin, Tito prob- 
ably destroyed 400,000 followers of Mikhailo- 
vich, to gain control of Yugoslavia. The fir- 
ing squads of Red China have claimed more 
than a million victims, up to now, accord- 
ing to the best reports. 

Yet, encouraged, these people unquestion- 
able will rebel. The Pentagon has a greater 
knowledge of this than the State Depart- 
ment, and it is not confused with ideology 
or timidity. The Pentagon knows, from mili- 
tary reports, that nearly 2,000,000 Red Army 
men not only deserted but showed every 
inclination to serve under the monstrous 
Hitler, rather than fight for Russia. 

Indelible intelligence reports also still state 
that when the hobnailed German troops 
marched into the Ukraine they were greeted 
with flowers and tears of relief. 

There's pretty good reason to believe that 
if the free world ever gets into a shooting 
war with Russia, one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the Allies—which will mean mainly 
us—will be that assigned to the department 
which takes care of deserters. It Hitler had 
been a bit less of an animal, he could have 
made it all the way to Viadivostok—with 
a melting before him. Or joining 

im. 

If the slave states revolt, this country 
and the rest of the free world will have little 
to fear thereafter from the vile cancer of 
Communism. Nobody comprehends this 
more keenly than the men concerned, those 
at the Kremlin. Through their spokesmen 
in the foreign office and in U. N. they have 
attacked this Kersten amendment more sav- 
agely than any other program ever institu- 
ted by the United States. That should only 
make us understand that we have hit them 
on their most vulnerable button. 





Hypocrisy in Denying War Exists 
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34 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hypocrisy in Denying War Ex- 
ists,” by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in last evening’s Washington 
Star. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hypocrisy tn DenyInc War Exists—TRUMAN 
ASKING EMERGENCY PowEers WHICH CANNOT 
Be GranTep ALTHOUGH He Says KOREAN 
Conr ict Is Not a STATE OF WAR 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman is asking for emergency 
powers which Congress under the Constitu- 
tion cannot grant except in wartime. There 
are 60 different provisions of law which were 
enacted when the United States was at war 
with Japan and Germany and which will ex- 
pire when the treaty with Japan is ratified. 
Already the treaty with Germany has been 
ratified. 

Mr. Truman now tells Congress that tech- 
nically the conflict in Korea does not con- 
stitute a state of war. 

Who will read that statement without feel- 
ing that a certain hypocrisy is being prac- 
ticed? Every one knows what a state of war 
is. When America’s Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—an estimated personnel of more than 
350,000—are engaged in fighting Chinese and 
North Korean Communists, a state of war is 
in existence. 

It is true that the President has not chosen 
to recognize this as a “state of war” and that 
technically, therefore, it doesn’t exist. But 
the responsibility for this piece of avoidance 
is on the Executive, and there never has been 
a satisfactory explanation given of why 
American boys were sent into battle in 
Korea without the enactment of a resolu- 
tion by both Houses of Congress assenting to 
that step. 

There have been in history many instances 
in which wars began without a declaration of 
a state of war, but this has happened be- 
cause the enemy started hostilities first. 
Usually, if it is more than just a “police ac- 
tion,” the President of the United States has 
gone to Congress soon thereafter with a 
request that both houses ratify the steps 
taken and recognize a state of war. 

One of the excuses given in this case is 
that the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek has been and still is at peace with 
and has been formally recognized by the 
United States as the government of China. 

But this is only an excuse. For in Ameri- 
can history there has been a recognition of 
a state of war with a faction in another 
country. Thus, in early 1914, when the 
forces of General Huerta in Mexico, repre- 
senting one faction at the seat of the pre- 
vious government, became invoived in fight- 
ing with the forces of the United States, 
President Wilson asked for and received ap- 
proval from Congress to recognize a state of 
war between the United States and only the 
Huerta forces. That war was ended by a 
truce and formal peace negotiations in which 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile acted as 
mediators. 

Any war in which the casualties on our 
side have risen beyond the 100,000 mark, as 
in Korea, is a full-fledged war in the sense 
in which the Constitution requires con- 
gressional approval or ratification. 

Why then wasn’t this state of war recog- 
nized? The only explanation that seems 
to be plausible is that the President didn’t 
want to offend the British Government, 
which had, despite American protests, recog- 
nized the Chinese Communist Government. 
Much more serious is the implication which 
new can be drawn that, when the United 
Nations prescribes the use of force, a war 
may be begun and no ratification by the Con- 
gress of the United States is necessary. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in a famous case—known as Ex parte Milli- 
gan and decided shortly after the War Be- 
tween the States had ended—criticized the 
suspension of constitutional guaranties and 
argued that “no more pernicious doctrine was 
ever invented by man” than the idea that 
in an emergency the Constitution can be 


superseded. Judge Davis, a personal friend 
of Abraham Lincoln, criticized nevertheless 
an act of one of the departments of his ad- 
ministration and ruled: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances.” 

The decision of the court added that the 
provisions of the Constitution cannot be sus- 
pended “during any of the great exigencies 
of government”—not even by the President 
of the United States—for if they could be 
so suspended, “such a doctrine leads directly 
to anarchy or despotism.” 

An administration which professes to be- 
lieve in civil rights of minorities must 
necessarily respect the civil rights of major- 
ities. Hence the emergency or wartime 
powers just requested cannot be constitu- 
tionally granted unless there is a state of 
war—and the Korean conflict is certainly 
such a war. Nor will it be ended by just 
a formal cease-fire. The actual state of war 
can be ended only by a formal peace treaty, 
which is a long way off. 





Milwaukee Sentinel Editorial on the Rea- 
sons for Lack of Enough Planes in 
Korea 4 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include herewith 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel of February 19, 1952. The text of 
the editorial follows: 


Ir DoEsN’T MAKE SENSE 


It doesn’t make sense, but the ugly truth 
seems to be that we don’t have enough 
planes in Korea to win the war and those 
we have aren’t good enough even if there 
were enough of them. 

We have spent enough time and money 
in the last 7 years to have an air force 
big enough ‘and good enough to win any 
war we might get into, and perhaps to 
keep us out of war altogether. 

It is time to ask what has been done with 
both the time and the money. 

One of the reasons for our lagging air 
Power, as Leslie Gould has recently pointed 
out in his financial column in the Hearst 
newspapers, has been the failure or inability 
of the Truman administration to under- 
stand that our aircraft industries must be 
able to develop sufficient plant facilities in 
time of peace to meet military needs in time 
of war. 

“That is Just A-B-C stuff,” says Mr. Gould, 
“but it has yet to be learned by the top brass 
in Washington—political and military.” 

The tragedy we are reaping in Korea, in 
consequence of having a skimpy air force 
there, is the price of folly all along the line. 

If there is more waste of time and money 
in the future on the scale of our past ex- 
perience, we will still be fighting a losing 
war in Korea one, two, three or more years 
from now—providing, of course, it is not 
totally lost by that time. 

The American people are hopping mad 
about this shameful thing. 

It is to be hoped they will remember to be 
mad next November, when they will have 
their first real chance to do something about 
it at the election places where our muddling 
administration will have to give an 
accounting. 
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The Republican Party Has Many 
Campaign Issues in 1952 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the many minority Members of 
the House taking part in the some 5,000 
Lincoln Day dinners throughout the 
United States, it was my privilege to de- 
liver the following address at Mount 
Clemens, Mich., on the occasion of the 
annual Lincoln Day dinner held on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a distinct honor to ac- 
cept your kind invitation and to join such 
a representative group of Americans in hon- 
oring the memory of the immortal Lincoln. 

Mindful of the fact that 1952 is the year 
of decision, what I have to say here this 
evening will reflect my frank opinion on 
many vital issues. Therefore, my remarks 
will not be entirely devoted to eulogizing 
the Great Emancipator, but to show you that 
the threat to our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is greater today than that faced by 
Lincoln as he labored to preserve the Union. 

Lincoln, in all his greatness, was a humble 
man. 

This great Republican President did not 
reach the heights of world acclaim without 
experiencing heartaches and bitter disap- 
pointments. 

A close study of his many reverses in life 
reveal that few men could have weathered 
such a series of trials and tribulations. 

When you read of Lincoln’s life you are 
reminded of his statement in speaking of 
his lack of formal education when he said, 
“I didn’t know much—my schooling was 
limited to readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to 
the rule of three.” This statement reveals 
the humility and sincerity of Lincoln who 
was not ashamed of hi‘s early life and his 
humble surroundings. 

This humility of Abraham Lincoln was re- 
flected in his first campaign for a political 
office when he was a candidate for the State 
legislature in Illinois in 1832. 

At that time Lincoln said, “I presume you 
all know who Iam. I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln. My politics are short and sweet, 
lik> the old woman's dance. 

“I am in favor of a national bank. I am 
in favor of the internal-improvement sys- 
tem, and high protective tariff. These are 
my sentiments and political principles.” 

On clearly defined political principles, 
Abraham Lincoln was content to place his 
future in the hands of the American people. 

It took courage on his part to stand on 
his principles and to bypass the political 
magic of promising everybody everything in 
tre hope of garnering a vote—a practice so 
popular today with the Fair Dealers and New 
Dealers. 

Lincoln, because of his courage and con- 
victions, went down to defeat in 1832 as a 
candidate for the legislature. 

He was defeated again in busincss in 1833 
and lost everything of a material value. 

In 1838, as candidate for speaker, he was 
again defeated. 

In 1840 he lost as a candidate for elector. 

In 1843 he was defeated as a candidate 
for Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and also as a candidate for nomination to 
Congress. 

In 1848 he lost in his campaign for ree 
election to Congress. 
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In 1855 he was the losing candidate for 
United States Senator. 

In 1856 he was defeated as a candidate for 
Vice President. 

In 1858 he was defeated as a candidate for 
United States Senator. 

But in 1860 he was elected as the first 
Republican President of the United States. 

What a glowing tribute to Lincoln's per- 
severance and to the truth of the old saying, 
“You can’t defeat a man who will not quit.” 

It was 143 years ago that Abraham Lincoln 
was born; yet for the past 20 years we have 
heard over and over again these words, “God 
grant that we had another Lincoln, to rescue 
us from this present-day wilderness of de- 
spair, that has resulted from corruption and 
confusion in our Government.” 

This prayerful utterance is on the lips 
of millions of good Americans as they re- 
alize that conditions today are far more acute 
than they were at the time Lincoln delivered 
his famed Gettysburg Address. 

At that time, this Nation was threatened 
with destruction by disunity from within, 
and its future hung in the balance. 

Yet the difference at that time—a differ- 
ence between the North and the South on 
the question of slavery, was an honest dif- 
ference of opinion among Americans who 
were sincere in their respective beliefs. 

Today, however, this Nation that Lincoln 
welded together into a great Republic, is 
threatened with destruction from within, not 
from a sincere difference of opinion, but from 
the sinister efforts of so-called Americans to 
trade our concept of Government and the 
American way of life for that of socialism and 
communism. 

In addition, since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recognized Soviet Russia in 1933, and the 
United States began to play footsie with Joe 
Stalin, the American people have been sub- 
ject to not only vicious propaganda, but also 
an active spy ring in their midst. 

At the diplomatic table, not only have we 
lost every major debate, but in plain English, 
we have been pushed around, double- 
crossed, and hoodwinked to the point where 
we are as a nation—the laughing stock of 
the world. 

For 20 years we have lived under the ban- 
ner of the so-called New Deal, Fair Deal, and 
in reality “raw deal” concept of government. 
As a result, we have seen the Constitution 
of the United States tampered with, ridiculed, 
and ignored, while socialism and communism 
have been encouraged. 

The word democracy was given a new 
definition and used as a cloak by the New 
Deal-Fair Deal forces in Government, in car- 
rying out their program of deception. 

They have been so successful in applying 
the term democracy that the American peo- 
ple have been fooled into using this New 
Deal word in describing our form of govern- 
ment. 

Yes. Even some Republicans have fallen 
into the trap by discarding the word “re- 
public” when speaking of the type of gov- 
ernment intended for this Nation. 

It is well to recall at this time the in- 
spiring words contained in the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag: “I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and justice to 
all.” 

I say to you in all sincerity, that this is 
not a democracy—it is a republic. 

The New Dealers in following their pro- 
gram of deceit experimented with every phase 
of our economic life and to such an extent 
that they lulled the American people into a 
false sense of security. They promised every- 
body something for nothing—even luring 
many Republicans with their sugarcoated 
economic remedies. 

To be frank, in 1936 and again in 1940, the 
New Dealers had convinced many Repub- 
licans that their party had no future and 


it has not been so long ago that some Re- 
publicans actually apologized for their Re- 
publican faith. 

With such a condition prevalent through- 
out the Nation, our party was faced with ex- 
tinction and serious consideration was asked 
that the name Republican be changed and 
another adopted in its place. 

Mind you, this is the same Republican 
Party founded by Abraham Lincoln. 

Fortunately, some of us refused to accept 
the New Deal philosophy of a more abundant 
life, and girded ourselves for an all-out bat- 
tle against the New Deal forces. 

Those of us who were in Congress recall 
that during the early days of the Roosevelt 
regime, we were publicly ridiculed because we 
refused to follow the dictates of the Chief 
Executive, who at that time had as his ad- 
visers Harry Hopkins, Rex Tugwell, Henry 
Wallace, Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, and others 
of their stripe. 

From this loyal opposition to the devastat- 
ing policies of the New Deal clique, there 
developed a growing resentment against the 
socialistic and communistic trends that were 
discernible at that time. 

It was difficult to convince a lot of good 
Americans that they were being used as 
pawns in the New Deal program which Rex 
Tugwell aptly described when he said, “Let 
us roll up our sleeves and make over 
America.” 

In our opposition to the New Deal policies 
we continued to rebuild our party with the 
result that in 1944 we showed signs of re- 
gaining our former strength. 

We were still pitted against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the master politician, in our bid 
for control of the White House and Congress. 

With swollen Government payrolls and 
millions of people who regarded Uncle Sam 
as Santa Claus, we found that millions still 
voted against us. 

By 1946, the Second World War had been 
concluded and the American people, after 
14 years of disillusionment and false pros- 
perity, began to realize that the double talk, 
the distortion of facts, the coddling of Com- 
munists, and the general mismanagement of 
Government, with its enormous cost and 
mounting taxation, had brought this Nation 
to the brink of disaster. 

It was then that the American peopie 
gave control of the Eightieth Congress to the 
Republican Party. 

When the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress convened in January 1947, it in- 
herited the colossal mess resulting from 14 
years of New Deal blundering, boondoggling, 
and inefficiency in Government reflected in 
countless bureaus, and commissions, whose 
overlapping functions and duplication of 
efforts saddled the American people with 
high taxes and 76,000 useless Government 
directives that controlled their daily lives. 

We found that Communists, fellow- 
travelers, and parlor pinks were occupying 
high positions of Government and had a 
firm foothold in the State Department. 

Today our Nation is still in a state of con- 
fusion and bewilderment. 

This terrifying situation is made more re- 
volting by the wholesale disclosures of graft 
and corruption in various Government de- 

ents. 

President Truman in trying to divert at- 
tention from the scandals of his administra- 
tion had the gall to insult the intelligence of 
the honest American taxpayers by glibly 
announcing that corruption in Government 
would not be an issue in 1952 because he 
had taken steps to abolish it. 

The way he proposed to clean up the Jus- 
tice Department was revealed when he an- 
nounced that Attorney General McGrath, 
head of the Department of Justice, would be 
in charge of the investigation. 

In other words, Mr. McGrath would inves- 
tigate his own Department of the Govern- 
ment while a congressional committee will 
investigate him to guard against a white- 
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wash job that has become an art in admin- 
istration circles. 

Yet despite the congressional exposure of 
corruption in the Truman administration, in 
@ speech dedicating the American Legion 
headquarters in Washington last fall, Presi- 
dent Truman scoffed at the evidence of brib- 
ery and corruption when he said: “Some 
people in this country are trying to get us to 
believe that our Government is riddled with 
communism and corruption.” He continued 
by saying, “Such people are scandalmongers, 
scaremongers, and hatemongers.” 

In a few words, the Trumanites would have 
the American taxpayers believe that there 
never was a traitor named Alger Hiss, a bribe- 
taking collector of internal revenue, nor an 
influence peddler identified with the Tru- 
man administration. 

Meanwhile corruption in Government, 
coupled with waste and inefficiency, have 
been accompanied by Presidential demand 
for a budget of nearly $86,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1953, the highest budget in peace- 
time history. 

In addition, President Truman has bluntly 
told Congress that he expects it to levy 
$5,000,000,000 in new taxes to support his 
corrupted and spendthrift administration as 
it continues its mad pace down the road of 
socialism and to national ruin. 

Today our national debt is $257,000,000,000 
and the per capita share is $1,700 for every 
man, woman, and child in this Nation. 

The New Dealers tell us to forget the na- 
tional debt, and that it is not important be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves. That is the 
philosophy of the Roosevelt regime that 
preached the gospel of spend, spend, spend, 
tax, tax, tax, elect, elect, elect. 

President Truman, in his haughtiness and 
scorn, bluntly asked this question at a Dem- 
ocratic luncheon in San Francisco Septem- 
ber 4, 1951, “Are you better off today than 
you were in the last year of the old deal? I 
wonder,” he continued, “if there is anybody 
who can say ‘No’ to that. I do not believe 
there is.” (Unquote.) 

Let us briefiy consider the record. 

The first session of the present Congress 
which adjourned last October authorized to- 
tal spending in excess of $90,000,000,000, a 
sum equal to what President Roosevelt ex- 
pended in the fiscal year 1945, which was the 
biggest spending year in World War II. 

At the same time we are told by President 
Truman that we are at peace, yet we have 
had over 105,000 battle casualties in Tru- 
man’s war in Korea, which he has tried in 
vain to label as merely a police action. 

Dean Acheson terms it as merely a struggle 
to hold the line for peace. 

The Trumanites have referred to the Dem- 
ocratic Party as the peace party, yet the three 
most recent Democratic Presidents have the 
following war casualty record over a period 
of 35 years: Woodrow Wilson, 334,734 battle- 
field casualties; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
994,893 battlefield casualties; Harry S. Tru- 
man, 105,000 battle casualties and he still 
has 11 months left of his present term in 
office. 

By contrast, during the past 50 years 5 Re- 
publicans have sat in the White House, 
namely, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and 
Herbert Hoover. During their respective 
terms of office not one battlefield casualty 
Occurred because we were at peace. 

On the other hand, our battle casualties 
during the three Democratic Presidents to- 
taled 1,434,010 maimed or killed. 

Are the families of those maimed or killed 
better off? ry. 

Are the thousands of blind, legless, arm- 
less, and shadow-minded veterans in our 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals better 
off. so 

Do you think the millions of Americans 
who are trying to exist on fixed incomes are 
better off with a dollar that is worth 50 cents 
in the market place? 
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Are we better off with a tax policy that 
extracts from our pay envelope 35 cents out 
of every dollar earned? 

Are we better off with a swollen budget, 
that if not reduced, will force this Republic 
into national bankruptcy and economic ruin, 
which is the cherished goal of Soviet Russia? 

To be truthful, we cannot say we are 
better off until we rid ourselves, and like- 
wise the Nation, of Trumanitis—a deadly 
malady that will slowly but truly sap our 
national strength to the point of where we 
will become prostrate and helpless. 

God forbid we ever reach such an un- 
timely end to our national greatness for 
should we succumb to the deadly effects of 
Trumanitis, Soviet Russia will accomplish 
its objective—to destroy this great Nation 
without having to fire a single shot. 

No doubt you are hearing today as you 
did in 1948, that a Republican victory is 
assured in November. That we will elect a 
Republican President, a Republican Senate, 
and a Republican House of Representatives. 

As one of those who cautioned the leaders 
of the Republican Party and his audiences 
during the 1948 election, and who believes an 
election is never won until the votes are 
counted, I want to serve warning that we 
have a real fight ahead of us. 

Let us face the facts. 

The Truman administration is favored 
with the benefits of 20 years of entrenchment 
in Washington—a huge army of millions of 
civilians on the Federal payroll that is grow- 
ing at the rate of 1,000 a day—a propaganda 
machine of 45,000 persons on the Federal 
payroll feeding propaganda to American tax- 
payers under the guise of being press and 
public relations representatives of Federal 
agencies. 

In a few words the New Deal, Fair Deal, 
raw deal clique has at its disposal not only 
the machinery of Government, but in addi- 
tion, billions of dollars in the United States 
Treasury which are being and will continue 
to be used in garnering votes. 

It is estimated that there are 90,000,000 
potential voters eligible to vote in the 1952 
presidential election. 

Do you know that 40 percent or 36,000,000 
of that number are registered Democratic? 

Do you know that 32 percent or 28,800,000 
are registered as Republicans? 

Do you know that 27 percent or 24,300,000 
are registered as independents who vote for 
candidates and issues they like best, regard- 
less of party? 

Do you know that 1 percent or 900,000 are 
listed as supporting other political parties? 

Do you realize that 22,000,000 of the 90,- 
000,000 potential voters were only 10 years 
of age when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected the first time and that they have 
little or no recollection of other than a 
Democratic President or party? 

When you study these figures and recall 
that only 48 percent of the American people 
went to the polls in 1948, you can readily 
understand that we Republicans have a 
difficult task ahead of us. 

Keep in mind that to achieve a Republi- 
can victory next November, we will have to 
pick up two independent votes for every one 
that went to the Democrats. 

To do this we will have to break what has 
virtually become a habit, that is, independ- 
ent voters giving their ballots to the Demo- 
crats. 

In addition to switching independent votes 
to our party, we are faced with the difficulty 
of getting registered Democrats to vote Re- 
publican, and Republicans to vote for the 
Republican ticket. 

Above all, we have the monumental task 
of convincing those who went fishing in 1948 
to make just a small contribution to the 
preservation of this Republic by going to the 
polls next fall. 

It is interesting to note that citizens of 
foreign nations exercise and appreciate the 
right to vote. 


For example, in recent elections, 90 per- 
cent of those eligible in Belgium voted, while 
in Italy 89 percent went to the polls. 

In Great Britain 82 percent are recorded 
as voting, with 75 percent in France and 70 
percent in Japan. 

I repeat the warning that we Republicans 
have a tough fight on our hands, and to win 
a complete victory our party has to elect a 
Republican President and give him the sup- 
port of a Republican Senate and a Republi- 
can House of Representatives. 

If a Democratic Senate or a Democratic 
House is elected a Republican President 
would be virtually helpless. 

The 1952 election is a battle for the pres- 
ervation of American ideals and is a fight 
for keeps. 

The time has arrived when we Republi- 
cans must close ranks, forget interparty 
squabbles, and rally around us those Ameri- 
cans who believe in the preservation of this 
great Republic. 

We are up against the most ruthless and 
cunning opposition that was ever entered in 
a political campaign. Our opponents are 
frantic and will leave no stone unturned in 
their frenzied desire to perpetuate them- 
selves in office. 

Make no mistake about it, President Tru- 
man and his crowd will try to deceive ‘the 
voters this year as they have in the past. 

They will say the American people asked 
for this kind of tax and that kind of tax and 
that Congress refused to go along. 

They will tell you their program is de- 
signed to soak the rich, while the truth is 
it soaks the poor also. 

President Truman and his clique will 
charge that special interests are responsible 
for conditions today, forgetting the real 
special interests they have served for years. 

They will blame present-day conditions on 
us Republicans; they will blame them on 
the southern Democrats; they will blame 
them on Russia; they will blame them on 
somebody or anybody. But this time they 
can’t get away with it. 

We Republicans have at our fingertips 
more vital issues than have ever been pre- 
sented to our party during its existence. 

While President Truman says we have no 
issues for the 1952 campaign, I call his at- 
tention to his scandalous years in office that 
have resulted in the destruction of public 
morals, mink coats for White House stenog- 
raphers, deep freezers for palace favorities, 
pardons for gangsters, vote-stealing and vot- 
ing frauds, influence peddling by five per- 
centers with a key to the White House, in- 
come tax fixers, the sell-out of China, the fir- 
ing of MacArthur, the resistance by the 
Truman administration to rid Government 
of Communists on Federal payrolls, incom- 
petence and inefficiency in Government de- 
partments, the Truman spendthrift policy 
and the crushing burden of high taxes. 

These issues I have enumerated are only 
a few of the Democratic sins of omission and 
commission the past 20 years. 

President Truman conveniently forgets 
that when he took office in 1945, America 
had reached the pinnacle of power in world 
affairs solely through the patriotism, toil and 
sacrifices of the American people who had 
mobilized their collective strength in prose- 
cuting a two-Ocean war. 

America won that war and had we com- 
petent leadership in a national administra- 
tion, we would have achieved an honorable, 
just, and lasting peace. 

We failed to obtain the peace that was our 
rightful inheritance after a hard-fought 
global conflict, simply because we lacked the 
necessary leadership in formulating a prac- 
tical and successful foreign policy. 

The result has been that today, our Nation, 
the most powerful Nation on the face of the 
earth, is floundering around helplessly in 
the field of foreign policy, with incompetent 
leaders depending, as in the past 20 years, on 
the advice of persons such as Alger Hiss and 
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others of his kind for decisions that deter. 
mine the fate of this Republic. 

The present turbulent conditions present 
a ringing challenge to us Republicans to pro- 
vide the leadership this Nation must have if 
it is to endure as a republic of free men. 

There is encouragement and a ray of hope 
in the knowledge that the American people 
are resourceful and second to none in their 
love of country. 

Once they learn the truth, they can be de- 
pended upon to act swiftly and effectively. 

It is our mission as Republicans to convey 
the truth to every voter in America, and at 
the precinct level. 

It is incumbent upon the Republican Party 
to lead this Nation out of the valley of de- 
struction by accepting the challenge that 
confronts us in providing real leadership. 

We can do so successfully if we bury all 
selfish desires and settle peacefully petty 
differences that if not compromised, can di- 
vide our ranks and render us helpless. 

As I have said previously, this is the year 
of decision and it behooves each of us to 
stand up and be counted. 

We must guard against any defeatist atti- 
tude by meditating on the fact that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, after suffering 10 crushing de- 
feats from 1832 to 1858, finally triumphed in 
1860, when he was elected as the first Repub- 
lican President of the United States. 

Let us in commemoration of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, dedicate ourselves to the 
task before us—the preservation of our form 
of government. 

We should determine to achieve our goal 
in 1952 by constantly keeping in mind the 
truth of the old saying about Abraham Lin- 
coln, “You can’t defeat a man who will not 
quit.” 

In that spirit let us depend as Lincoln did, 
on divine providence to guide us, by in- 
scribing on the tablets of our memory, and 
uttering with deep fervor, the following 
prayer, so timely in this hour of national 
peril: 

“God give us men a time like this demands, 

Strong minds, stout hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie.” 


Soil Conservation in Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the leading farm States, Minnesota is 
greatly concerned with soil conservation 
and much has been done in the way of 
progress by the people of my State. We 
heve made progress because of the fact 
that we have had an organized program 
and coordinated effort. 

The following article from the Moor- 
head Daily News of January 9, 1952, tells 
the story of our State soil organization: 

Wicer TELLs oF State Som ORGANIZATION 
(By Alfred Wiger, State soil conservation 
president) 

In Minnesota we have 52 soil conservation 
districts. All are members of the Minnesota 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

I will attempt to explain a little about the 
organization and purpose of the Minnesota 
organization. But first I would like to dis- 
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cuss what a soil conservation district is and 
how it came about. 

Briefly, a soil conservation district is a 
political subdivision of the State, similar to 
a school district or a township with one 
exception. It has no taxing power. An- 
other way of explaining a district is by say- 
ing it is a farmer cooperative run by a local 
farm board of five elected members. Any 
farmer living within such a district can 
cooperate if he so desires. 

And now how does it happen that we have 
conservation districts in our State? In 1937, 
the Minnesota legislature passed the first 
conservation districts law. This law has 
been amended since to make it easier to 
organize a district. After a rather slow start, 
districts are now being organized at a faster 
pace throughout the whole State. 

Of the 52 districts in Minnesota, 11 are in 
the northwestern quarter of the State, in- 
cluding Clay, Wilkin, West Ottertail, Becker, 
East Agassiz (Norman county), Mahnomen, 
East Polk, Red Lake, Pennington, Marshall- 
Beltrami, and Beltrami districts. Hubbard 
and Lake of the Woods and others are organ- 
izing in our part of the State. 

With the above discussion of the soil con- 
servation district and how it was formed, it 
now seems that we might go on with a dis- 
cussion of the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. As explained above, 
it is a statewide organization including the 
farmer supervisors of all districts in the 
State. 

The Minnesota association was first known 
as the Southern Minnesota Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. It was organ- 
ized about 10 years ago. But as districts 
were organized throughout the State, the 
organization also became State-wide. Wil- 
liam Bennett, a supervisor of the Washington 
County district, Stillwater, was the first 
president of the Minnesota association. He 
was succeeded by Burton Chambers, super- 
visor of the Steele County district, Owatonna, 
in 1949. 

In 1951, I was honored by being elected 
by my fellow supervisors at our annual 
State conference at Winona. Other officers 
of the association elected at Winona were 
Theo. Hegseth of Fergus Falls, vice presi- 
dent; and Alf Larson of Hayfield, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors elected at that time 
were Benedict Spohn of Richmond, Jacob 
E. Sells of Beaver Creek, Burton Chambers of 
Owatonna, Edwin Gopien of Zumbrota, Cy 
Crawford of Winona, William A. Bennitt of 
Hastings, Thec, Hegseth of Fergus Falls, and 
Alfred Wiger of Ulen. 

What the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts is attempting to ac- 
complish can be summed up in one sentence. 
It is: 

“Getting soil-conservation practices on 
the land in the near future.” 

In order to do this, we believe that each 
farmer must know his responsibilities which 
are: 

1. Practice soil conservation on his own 
farm. 

2. Get his neighbors to become district 
cooperators. 

3. Contact schools to impress the students 
with the importance of soil and its care. 

4. Find means of financing farmers on un- 
developed farms so that they can put soil 
conservation practices on their land. Once 
established, these practices will pay good 
dividends. 

5. Inform people in all walks of life of the 
dangers of soil mismanagement and erosion. 
Industry, churches, and schools are invited 
to help in our program. 

We hold an annual conference to review 
our responsibilities and discuss ways and 
means of accomplishing our purpose of get- 
ting soil conservation practices on the land. 
Our conferences are working meetings. All 
supervisors are on at least one committee 
and take an active part in formulating pol- 
icies and decisions. 
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Committees on legislation, publicity, edu- 
cation, field days, drainage and irrigation, 
fish, wildlife and forestry, finance, public re- 
lations, and programs were appointed at our 
last annual conference. These committees 
will meet Thursday and Friday in a confer- 
ence at Moorhead. 

Each committee makes recommendations 
for their particular activity. Results of 
committee recommendations are various 
changes in the State law regarding organi- 
zation of districts and other improvements 
in the original law. The 1950 session appro- 
priated funds for hiring assistant county 
agents for special work with soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

I believe we can sum up the work of the 
Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts at our annual conferences as “grass 
roots democracy in action.” 


Georgetown University Radio Forum: 
Will Aid to Resistance Crack the Krem- 
lin Wall? 


~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 32 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN U 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker; I herewith include in my re- 
marks the text of a recent Georgetown 
Radio Forum on the subject Will Aid to 
the Underground Crack the Kremlin 
Wall? The text is as follows: 


WiLL Am TO THE UNDERGROUND CRACK THE 
KREMLIN WALL?—GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Rapio Forum, JANUARY 20, 1952 
Mr. Buarr. Will aid to the underground 

crack the Kremlin wall? 

This is Frank Blair, speaking by transcrip- 
tion from the Raymond Reiss Studio on the 
campus of Georgetown University, historic 
Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Today’s discussion, Will Aid to the 
Underground Crack the Kremlin Wall? The 
participants are Representative Charles J. 
Kersten, Republican, of Wisconsin, author. 
of the much discussed amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act granting aid to the 
anti-Soviet elements behind the iron cur- 
tain residing in or escapees from the Soviet 
Union; Prof. James Burnham, author of the 
book entitled “The Coming Defeat of Com- 
munism”; the Honorable Edward M. O’Con- 
nor, Commissioner of Displaced Persons, and 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of econom- 
ics, Georgetown University. 

What is the Kersten amendment, its aims 
and provisions, in the Mutual Security Act? 
Congressman KERSTEN, perhaps you can best 
answer that question for us. 

Mr. Kersten. I should say that starting 
from the basic idea that the cause of the 
cold war today, of the hot war in Korea, and 
the threat of an all-out third World War is 
the hold of the Communists upon the peo- 
ples of Soviet Russia and upon the eastern 
countries, the countries of Eastern Europe 
and other areas of the world. 

Up until now the free world has sought to 
deal with the problem from the outside. 
However, the greatest factor of opposition to 
communism, the greatest enemies of the 
Communists, reside behind the iron curtain. 
In its history of thirty-odd years of the 
regime in Soviet Russia, that Government 
has murdered over 40,000,000 of its own 
citizens, and these figures are apart from 
war casualties. 

We know something of what they have 
done to the countries of Eastern Europe and 
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elsewhere, the peoples of those countries, 
and we realize, when we consider this, that 
the great potential of opposition to com- 
munism is behind the iron curtain. 

The amendment to which you refer recog- 
nizes this basic factor, recognizes this poten- 
tial opposition to communism, so the amend- 
ment seeks to aid these people, to implement 
this opposition, to make it active wherever 
it is possible. 

The amendment provides for aid to the 
escapees from behind the iron curtain. The 
greatcr number of these escapees are young 
males, young men, because of the great 
difficulty of coming from behind the iron 
curtain. The amendment provides that 
these young men may be formed into mili- 
tary units of their own nationality to be 
attached to the forces to defend Western 
Europe, and also to provide for the other 
escapees who may not be so used. Before 
this amendment was passed these escapees 
had no status in Europe. They were more 
or less kicked around. One phase of the 
amendment pertains to these escapees. 

The other phase is aid to the resistance 
behind the iron curtain, to the people be- 
hind the iron curtain, the great mass of 
whom are really the opponents of commu- 
nism, to aid them in all practical ways. These 
are the basic purposes of the amendment. 

Mr. Bia. And how much money is in- 
volved in this amendment? 

Mr. KERSTEN. Up to $100,000,000 may be 
used for these purposes at this time. 

Mr. Bam. Commissioner O'Connor, it 
would seem to me that as Commissioner of 
Displaced Persons you have a veritable in- 
telligence service that can glean a tremen- 
dous amount of information in our cause. 
What do you consider to be the weakest link 
in the Soviet plan for world conquest? 

Commissioner O’CONNOR. Well, Mr. Blair, 
it has been my privilege during the past 
3% years to come in personal and direct 
contact with thousands and thousands of 
persons who are victims of communism and 
who have lived under it for a short time, and 
through that source and through other 
sources that have been made available to me 
in particularly the resistance movements 
themselves in Europe I have come to this 
conclusion, that the weakest link in the 
Soviet plan for world conquest is found in 
the very make-up of the Soviet Union itself. 

The most common misunderstanding here 
in the United States, as well as in other 
quarters of the world, is that the Soviet 
Union is a nation made up of Russian people. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. If 
we look at the 1939 census of the Soviet 
Union—that is the last one that is made 
available to the public—and if we make 
reasonable extensions on that to bring it up 
to date, we find the population of the Soviet 
Union is approximately 202,000,000 people, of 
which 110,500,000 are non-Russian, with the 
remainder, 91,500,000, being Russian. 

Now, in addition there are 16 so-called 
republics that make up the Soviet Union. 
Of these republics, only 2 are predominantly 
Russian, and those are the Russian Socialist 
Federated Republic and the Karelo-Finnish 
Soviet Socialist Republic. They are predom- 
inantly Russian in make-up. Now, the re- 
maining 14 are predominantly non-Russian 
in make-up to the extent of 80 percent or 
better, and 4 of them are 100 percent non- 
Russian, 

If we consider those facts in relation to 
the historical fact that every one of these 
14 republics made up of the non-Russian 
peoples has made heroic struggles for its 
independence and for its sovereignty, some 
of them over a period of 500 years, we will 
there find the weakest link in the Soviet 
plan for world conquest. 

Mr. Biair. Commissioner, would you com- 
pare that struggle for sovereignty and for 
freedom to our own American revolution and 
our fight for independence? 
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Commissioner O’Conwokr. I certainly would. 
I see a main difference, however. Here in 
America we were a part of the new world. 
We were not surrounded by extremely hostile 
forces, and we could do a lot of things that 
the republics of the Soviet Union, the non- 
Russian republics of the Soviet Union, can’t 
do today. But I do see strong similarities 
in that we find in those countries today the 
spontaneous rise of the patriot, very much 
like we had in our own country 170, or 175, 
years ago. I think that is almost identical. 

Mr. Buia. Professor Burnham, you have 
just written a book that deals with some of 
these questions we are going to discuss to- 
night, and all through the United Nations 
session in Paris Vishinsky has been accusing 
the United States of fostering subversion 
within the Soviet orbit. What do you think 
of it? 

Professor BurNHAM. You doubtless remem- 
ber, Mr. Blair, that Vishinsky was the chief 
prosecutor in the great Moscow purge trials 
that took place just before the Second World 
War. During that time, he developed a 
method of acting and thinking that I think 
he has never forgotten. There he was the 
spokesman for the secret police of Russia 
and for the tyrannous state apparatus. He 
tried to solve all his political problems by de- 
nouncing his opponents as saboteurs and 
terrorists and subversive agents. When he 
got through, the secret police would take 
them out and either shoot them through 
the back of the neck in the cellars of the 
prisons or else ship them out to the slave- 
labor camps in Siberia. 

He still uses the same language in the 
United Nations Assemblies that he got ac- 
customed to in the Moscow trials, and he 
thinks again today that if he denounces 
his opponents loudly enough as subversive 
agents, he will then be able to call for the 
police and the whole problem will be fin- 
ished. 

Now, in my opinion the American people 
are not interested in subversion. That is 
not part of our tradition. But what is part 
of it is a sympathy with the fight for free- 
dom. We carried out that fight ourselves 
and declared its principles in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and when we de- 
clared them we thought that they were good 
not only for that moment and here but 
throughout the world and for all time. If 
Vishinsky wants to know whether the 
American people sympathize with the strug- 
gle of the subjects of the Communist tyr- 
anny for their own liberation and free- 
dom, the answer is, “Yes; they do.” 

I think the Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act is a practical presen- 
tation of this sympathy, and that Americans 
plan to carry it through. They have done 
this in the past in connection with other 
countries in other parts of the world and 
are prepared to do it again. 

One last point, Mr. Blair, that interests 
me. I notice that Vishinsky and the Rus- 
sian spokesmen generally are doing more 
complaining about the Mutual Security Act, 
and especially about this provision for aid 
to the resistance units and for up 
of the national military units of East Euro- 
pean peoples—they are doing more com- 
plaining about that—than about any other 
program that the United States has presented 
since the war. This $100,000,000 seems to 
mean more to them than the $20,000,000,000 
under the Marshall plan or even than the 
entire defense program, looked at in terms 
simply of military armament, and I think 
we should take a tip from that. If they 
take it that seriously, perhaps it is some- 
thing that we ought to be building up and 
taking equally seriously. 

Mr. Bram. You gentlemen have certainly 
aroused our interest to the point where I 
think we should ask Dr. Dobriansky what, 
specifically, are the areas of organized resist- 
ance behind the iron curtain. Doctor? 


Dr. Doprransky. The areas of resistance 
behind the iron curtain seems to fall within 
a large periphery of what I like to call the 
Soviet Empire. Not solely within the Soviet 
Union, but today, of course, you have in the 
so-called satellite states definite pockets of 
resistance. It is, on the basis of general in- 
formation, true that there hasn't been any 
overt resistance in Russia proper, ethnic Rus- 
sia, yet everyone will agree that there are 
definite potentialities in that area. How- 
ever, in the peripheral area, stemming from 
the Baltic down through the Carpathian 
Mountains and down to the Black Sea, over to 
the Caspian Sea and out to the Himalaya 
Mountains you have definite pockets of resist- 
ance. In Ukraine, for example, you have the 
so-called Ukrainian insurgents, who have 
been resisting since 1942. At that time dur- 
ing the war, they resisted the Germans as 
well as the Communists. 

In connection with the Polish resisters, 
there is an exceilent harmony that has been 
achieved since 1948 between the Polish resis- 
ters and the Ukrainian; the same thing in 
Lithuania and Slovakia, in Hungary, in the 
Caucausus area and also in the Moslem area. 

Now, in connection with what has been 
brought up here, to me it is very significant 
that here you have in ail of these areas, non- 
Russian areas, the motive force being the at- 
tempt to throw off the yoke of Soviet Russian 
imperialism. 

Mr. Acheson last June came out with a 
very significant statement on traditional 
Russian imperialism for the past 500 years. 
No matter what the interpretations may be 
on the part of American students of the 
problem, the fact is that these peoples, and 
there are approximately 800,000,000 of them 
if we include the Chinese, do see it prima- 
rily as a fight against Russian domination, 
and then secondly as a fight against com- 
munism. The point hore is that in having 
spoken to many leaders of these various na- 
tionalities, those that are in Western Eu- 
rope today, you will find that this seems to 
be a common basis of harmony and unity 
among them in fighting so-called commu- 
nism. 

Professor BuRNHAM. Mr. Biair, may I raise 
&@ point here in connection with Dr. 
Dobriansky has said? , 

Mr. Bram. Certainly. 

Professor BurNHAM. He has pointed out 
that many of the non-Russian people see 
their struggle as a, struggle against Russian 
imperialism, not merely against commu- 
nism. Now I don’t want to argue about the 
historical details of that, but I do wish to 
avoid giving the impression that there are 
none of the Russians themselves who are 
on our side or would like to be. I am 
convinced that the experiences of the last 
war show that many Russians also want to 
fight for freedom. Moreover, I would say 
that it is not the Russian people who are the 
enemies of the Ukrainians, the Byelorussians, 
or the Rumanians, or the Hungarians, but 
rather the tyrannical state apparatus which 
oppresses the Russian people along with 
these others. 

Dr. Dopriansky. I am glad you brought 
that out, Professor Burnham. Certainly I 
didn’t want to give the impression that there 
was any argument here suggesting that the 
Russian people as such are responsible. In 
fact, you have never had a democratic form 
of government there to speak of, and cer- 
tainly the Kerensky episode could hardly be 
offered in point of evidence. Consequently 
the Russian people as a whole have been 
downtrodden, have certainly felt the main 
burden of the course of Russian imperialism; 
and not only that, but may I say to you 
that in regard to the Ukrainian insurgent 
army right along, there was a very famous 
proclamation it made, hoping that the Rus- 
sian people would side with them in the 
overthrow of this imperialistic gang in the 
Kremlin. 
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There is no suggestion here, to be sure, 
that cooperation is not possible with these 
various groups. However, on the other hand, 
it must be emphasized that the case of all 
of these non-Russian peoples, if you look 
at it historically, is a basically identical one. 
While most of us tend to start our history of 
eastern Europe or central Europe as of 1940, 
with the absorption of the Baltic countries 
into the Soviet Union, if you look back at 
the very inception-of Russian Bolshevism 
itself and the operations of the Red Army 
and of Trotzky in these various areas, you 
will find in Ukraine, which established its 
independence in 1917-1918, a loss of national 
freedom by force in the same way that 
Czechoslovakia and others have, by the 
1940's. 

The same thing can be applied to Azer- 
baijain, to the Cossacks and numerous 
others. 

The whole point here is that we have been 
very myopic and shortsighted in connection 
with our understanding cof the history of 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Bram. Commissioner O’Connor? 

Commissioner O'Connor. Mr. Blair, I 
think I can agree with both Professor Burn- 
ham and with Dr. Dobriansky, and I don't 
think any of us would ever want to find 
ourselves in a position of not advocating 
equal opportunity for freedom and sover- 
eignty for the Russian people themselves; 
that is, the Great Russians. I think we all 
immediately agree to that. But I should 
like, if I can, to make a distinction here. 
I think that Secretary Acheson put his finger 
right on a very fundamental of the struggle 
we are engaged in when he appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
year, in which he stated that bolshevism, 
or Soviet communism, was in reality only 
a continuation of the 500-year-old tradi- 
tion of Russian imperialism. 

Now that is reflected in all the emigre 
groups that I have ever had any contact 
with, either here in the United States or 
on the Western European Continent. And 
here is the way it reflects itself. They steer 
away from every effort of the old Great Rus- 
sians to organize anything that resembles 
a united effort to throw of the bonds of 
communism. 

Now, what is the fundamental reason why 
they do that? They do that because they 
are fearful that in the end there will be 
merely a change of the leaders in the Krem- 
lin, be they the old princes of Muscovy, the 
new princes of the Kremlin, or some new 
type of power that is Russian in character 
and which does not find itself in concert 
with the will of the non-Russian peoples 
who make up the majority of the great land 
mass we now call the Soviet Union. 

I think you will find that particularly in 
the United States. An effort was made here 
to organize a common council and the non- 
Russian peoples refused flatfootedly to take 
any part in it. 

Now, on the other hand a proposition was 
put up that there be formed in the United 
States something that might be called the 
American Committee for the Liberation of 
non-Russian Peoples in the Soviet Union. 
That immediately became a rallying point 
for the non-Russian peoples, so that they, 
through that instrument, be it American in 
character, could have the assurance that 
some day there would be a return of sov- 
ereignty to those nations who are captured 
by the Russians, or by the Soviets, or what- 
ever you want to call them, because history 
records it equally on both sides, that they 
would get their freedom. I think that is a 
significant point that we ought to consider 
here 


Mr. Briatr. Congressman KERsTEN? 

Mr. Kersten. May I interrupt at this point? 
I think that we as Americans are interested, 
and the free world is interested, in combat- 
ing world-wide communism, and certainly on 
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the question of Russian imperialism there 
may be coextensive tyrannies here up to a 
certain point, but I think we as Americans 
stand on the proposition of self-determina- 
tion. We believe that any nation has the 
right to form the type of government that 
its own people want. In fact, we have set 
that forth in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. That Declaration of Independence of 
ours is our political philosophy. It has with- 
in it the seeds of freedom, of real freedom, 
and in that Declaration we state, among other 
things, that we believe that any people who 
are tyrannized over by a government in any 
way whatsoever have not only the right but 
the duty to throw off that tyrannical gov- 
ernment. That is our political philosophy. 
I think that political philosophy is our best 
export. We have announced that principle 
for all the world. It applies not only for the 
American people. 

I think most important in this entire con- 
sideration is whether or not the peoples be- 
hind the iron curtain know that we are their 
friends. If they believe they are abandoned 
by the free world they might eventually be 
made to fight against us. Stalin might be 
able to direct them to fight against us in an 
all-out world war III. But if we let them 
know that we are their friends, if we let them 
know in a practical way that we are willing 
to help them liberate themselves, we are 
withdrawing from Stalin one of his greatest 
potentials for making war and communizing 
the world. 

Mr. Bair. Congressman, you think, 
through your amendment that it is possible 
to get this information over to these people? 

Mr. Kersten. I think it definitely is pos- 
sible. The Voice of America certainly an be 
a vehicle for this. Aiding the escapees in a 
practical way, and giving them sustenance— 
that word will filter behind the iron curtain, 
and and if we let them know in varivus wuys 
that we are on their side and that our pur- 
pose is to help them in every practical way 
for their ultimate liberation, then I beiieve 
they cannot be made by Stalin to fight us. 

Commissioner O’Connor. I recall in the 
last session of Congress our distinguished 
colleague this evening introduced a resolu- 
tion which is know as the Kersten resolution, 
and I wonder if the Congressman would like 
to comment briefly on that. 

Mr. Kerstzn. Just very briefly, Commis- 
sioner O’Connor. 

We fashioned eight separate resolutions, 
all basically the same, based upon the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the right of self-determination, 
each resolution being patterned to each par- 
ticular country; that is, setting forth the 
historical situation of its conquest by the 
Communists, and announcing the principles 
of their right of liberation and self-deter- 
mination. 

Commissioner O’Connor. What was the 
relationship of that to that resolution that 
was properly passed by the Congress extend- 
ing the hand of friendship to the Russian 
people? 

Mr. KErsTEN. It is well that you brought 
that out, Commissioner, because we have al- 
ready passed a resolution that does extend 
the hand of friendship to the Russian 
people. 

Dr. Dosriansky. The McMahon resolu- 
tion. Do you mean in that? 

Mr. KERsTEN. Yes. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Well, that, as I under- 
stood it—I mean, I was also very much in- 
terested in that resolution—that wasn’t 
solely to the Russian people, but to the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and other peoples, 
including the Russian people. 

Commissioner O’ConNor. Yes; but I think 
popularly, hasn't it become known pretty 
much here and abroad as the hand of 
friendship to the Russian people? 

Dr. DosrtanskKy. It has been so inter- 
preted, yes, even at this table. 


Commissioner O'Connor. Radio Moscow 
has done that, too. 

Professor BuRNHAM. I think Dr. Dobrian- 
sky is correct. It is to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Briar. Well, gentlemen, what assur- 
ance do we have that these people that we 
are trying to help—we are trying to help 
them realize the importance of freedom; we 
are trying to help them attain freedom; 
what assurance do we have that these peo- 
ples trust us? 

Mr. Kersten. I think the whole history 
should show them that they can trust us 
and the rest of the free world, and if we 
offer them concrete proof of the fact that 
we are interested in their liberation, I think 
that is the first importantant step to show 
that they should trust us. 

Mr. Bratz. And how do you propose that 
we should do that, Congressman? 

Mr. KERsTEN. Well, this amendment pro- 
poses that the people that escape from the 
iron curtain be taken care of in a practical 
way, that the men that wish may be formed 
into military units of their own nationality 
to assist in the ultimate liveration of their 
countries and to afford practical aid to the 
resistance movements behind the iron cur- 
tain. 

Mr. Briar. I would be interested to know 
why Professor Burnham has titled his book 
“The Coming Defeat of Communism.” What 
do you foresee, Professor? 

Professor BURNHAM. Well, I used that ti- 
tle because I am convinced that in the long 
run communism will be defeated, and I 
think that the problem we fac2 is whether 
it is going to be defeated in a way that 
will be the most fruitful, the least bloody, 
the least terrifying for the world. One way 
would be through an ail-out atomic war. 
That in the end is what is going to happen 
if we don’t find the political, the moral, and 
spiritual methods to win over the peoples 
of the Soviet sphere to our side to make 
them understand that we and they are al- 
lies against a tyrannous force which is 
equaliy injurious to them and to us. If that 
can be done, and if we can take the practi- 
cal steps to communicate that to them, then 
I believe that the Communist regime can be 
changed into a regime that will be abie to 
collaborate with us in the preservation of 
world order and peace without a war. 

Mr. Biarr. Dr. Dobriansky? 

Dr. DosriANskKY. In connection with that, 
what I can't understand is this: The Soviets 
in their appeal to the peoples of South Asia, 
the Middle East, and today you see it in 
Africa, Tunisia and other areas, aren't at- 
tempting to sell communism to these peo- 
ples, but instead play up their desire for 
national independence, or what we dub 
simply as nationalism, sometimes even con- 
descendingly, not knowing that the pride 
that we show toward our own tradition tends 
to be of the substance of nationalism. 

While the Soviets are doing this, we hesi- 
tate, we fumble, we don’t even take a step 
in the direction of speaking in behalf of the 
nationalisms of the peoples in the very back 
yard of the Kremlin. That, to me, certainly 
indicates an inactivity or a discrepancy in 
our particular foreign policy, and certainly in 
our propaganda attacks against the Soviets. 

Mr. Bua. Congressman KERSTEN? 

Mr. KE2sTEN. Concrete proof of the fact 
that the peoples of the Soviet Union want to 
get away from the Soviet tyranny was fur- 
nished in the last war, when the Nazis in- 
vaded Russia. The soldiers of the Soviet 
Union surrendered en masse, many of them 
willingly; millions of them willingly sur- 
rendered thinking that they were gaining 
freedom by going over to the Nazis. Of 
course, they ultimately found out that they 
didn’t get that, but the important point is 
that they showed a very strong desire to 
escape from the Soviet tyranny by surrender- 
ing en masse to the Nazi armies, and I be- 
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lieve it is the will of the people behind the 
iron curtain that is the important factor. 
We want that will on our side, and if we 
get it on our side then I believe that com- 
munism can be beaten without firing a shot. 
Mr. Biarrk. Commissioner O'Connor? 
Commissioner O’Connor. This isn’t the 
first time such a fundamental question was 
posed to the American people. I would like 
to recall that Thomas Jefferson, in 1776, in 
company with Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams, drew up a resolution which had for 
its purpose the encouragement of desertion 
of the Hessian officers and men who were part 
of the British forces fighting against the in- 
dependence of the United States. This reso- 
lution was to give a grant of land to those 
who would desert, and promised them as 
ultimately developed that they would have 
the protection of a mild and free government. 
Now here again we are faced with the same 
thing. All we have to offer these people is 
the principle of self-determination, to use 
the land that rightfully belongs to them, 
and they will come on our side. 
Mr. Biarr. You might say that history re- 
peats itself, gentlemen. 





Otter Tail County Sets Farm Sale Pace in 


Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 1 


HON. HAROLD C.HAGEN /\ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of the northern counties of the 
great State of Minnesota are well known 
by their contribution of food and fiber to 
the economy of our Nation. How well 
these counties, which make up my dis- 
trict, contribute is illustrated by a recent 
report of the Bureau of the Census which 
shows that Otter Tail County led the 
State in dollar volume of the farm prod- 
ucts it sold in 1949. 

The same report showed that this 
county produced so many eggs that it 
could supply more than a dozen a year 
for every man, woman, and child in New 
York City. 

The census said Otter Tail County got 
its top rank because of its 1,168,673 acres 
of farms which produced nearly $22,009,- 
000 from livestock and livestock products 
alone. 

Sales of Otter Tail County farm prod- 
ucts totaled $26,105,091. 

This report is just another proof of the 
fertility of the soil of this great area, the 
industry of its people, and the success 
of its farmers. Here, in the heart of 
America, our people are showing what 
can be accomplished by diligence, hard 
work, and the American principle of free 
enterprise. 

A more detailed report on Otter Tail 
County and other counties of Minnesota 
was found in a United States report from 
Washington which follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of September 
19, 1951] 

Orter Tart Sets Farm SALEs Pace For STATE 
In 1949 


WASHINGTON.—The Bureau of the Census 
said Otter Tail County, Minn., led the State 
in the dollar volume of the farm products it 
sold in 1949. 
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It added that the county produced so 
many eggs, for example, that it could sup- 
ply more than a dozen a year for every man, 
woman, and child in New York City. 

The Bureau’s census of agriculture for 
1950 also showed that Otter Tail, once the 
leader of the Nation in the number of its 
horses, had faller victim to progress. 

Between 1945 and 1950, the number of 
horses in the county fell from 19,399 to 10,- 
709 and the number of its tractors rose from 
3,939 to 6,184. 

The census said Otter Tail County got its 
No. 1 rank in the State because of its 1,168,- 
673 acres of farms which produced nearly 
$22,000,000 from livestock and livestock 
products alone. 

Sales of Otter Tail County farm products 
totaled $26,105,091. Other top counties of 
the State in the order of their sales were: 

Renvilie County, $25,208,519; Martin, $23,- 
282,120; Polk, $22,505,905; Freeborn, $22,- 
465,590; Stearns, $22,009,361; Faribault, Red- 
wood, Jackson, and Nobles, all over $20,000,- 
000. 
Blue Earth, $19,965,752; Murray, Mower, 
Cottonwood, Lyon, Fillmore, and Kandiyohi, 
more than $17,000,000; Wright, Yellow Medi- 
cine, and Brown, more than $16,000,000, and 
Clay, Sibley, and Goodhue, more than $15,- 
000,000. 

The census said that these 23 counties 
produced 108,500,265 dozen eggs in 1949— 
enough to supply each family in the country 
with nearly 3 dozen eggs. 


Army Winter Maneuvers at Pine Camp, 
Now Camp Drum, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF cement? 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN N 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include certain ex- 
cerpts from the press concerning my ef- 
forts to correct conditions at Pine Camp, 
now Camp Drum, affecting Korean re- 
turnees, many of whom were from the 
Massachusetts area. 

The material follows: 


[From the Clinton Daily Item of November 
23, 1951} 
Acts To Arm Korra Vers—CoNcreEssMaN PHIL- 
BIN CiTEs RESENTMENT OF THEIR SERVICE IN 
Co_p WEATHER TESTS 


The United States Army is using the ex- 
perience of veterans who went through win- 
ter in Korea to teach new soldiers how to 
survive in extreme cold. 

Congressman Purr J. PHinsin, of this 
town, was assured Thursday that Korean 
vets who suffered frostbite last winter will 
be relieved from operation snowfall at Pine 
Camp, in upper New York State, if that serv- 
ice aggravates their condition. 

RESENTMENT GROWS 

Congressman Puisin had taken up with 
Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, chief of the Army's 
legislative liaison division, reports of grow- 
ing resentment among veterans faced with 
another winter of biting cold in maneuvers 
planned for January and February. 

He wrote Reber the complaints are justt- 
fied, especially after promises from top De- 
fense Department levels that Korean vet- 
erans would not have to spend another win- 
ter in Korea. 


DEVENS ASSIGNMENT 

Congressman PHILBIN suggested that spe- 
cial efforts be made to find suitable assign- 
ments at Fort Devens, Ayer, for frostbitten 
veterans. Many of the Korean veterans are 
from Massachusetts. 

Reber wrote Congressman Puimsin that 
veterans who served in Korea last winter 
had acquired valuable knowledge in winter 
combat techniques that should be passed on 
to new trainees. 


KNOW-HOW IMPORTANT 


“In order to gain the maximum benefit 
from the combat experience of veterans of 
the Korean conflict,” Reber said, “the Army 
has adopted the policy of assigning such in- 
dividuals to duties where they may pass on 
to our newer soldiers the lessons which they 
have learned.” 

Reber said the know-how of the veterans 
could be passed along better by actual asso- 
ciation with trainees under winter conditions 
than through any amount of formal instruc- 
tion. 

CITES MEDICAL AID 


“It is important that their knowledge be 
imparted to as many soldiers as possible, 
and it is for that reason that many veterans 
have been assigned to units, such as the Two 
Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry Regi- 
ment Combat Team, which are scheduled to 
engage in cold weather field exercises this 
winter.” 

Reber said that from information availa- 
ble, “I understood that the problem of the 
residual effect of frostbite among these sol- 
diers is not a major difficulty. If any in- 
dividual soldier should find that winter field 
conditions are harmful to him because of 
such a residual effect,” Reber added, “the 
local medical authorities are readily availa- 
ble to him. 


“PLEDGES PROMPT ATTENTION 


“An assignment to duties within his ca- 
pabilities can then be made, just as in the 
case of any other soldier suffering from a 
physical effect of a different nature.” 

Reber told Congressman PuHItsin that “the 
best available information in the depart- 
ment on this particular subject, however, 
indicates that the incidence of residual frost- 
bite in Korean returnees is somewhat under 
2 percent and that there are probably not 
more than 20 or 30 soldiers at Pine Camp 
who might require special assignment con- 
sideration. 

“If such cases should arise at Pine Camp, 
you may be sure that they will receive 
prompt and adequate attention from the 
medical authorities at the camp.” 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram] 


PHILBIN THANKED—PRAISED FOR HELPING PINE 
Camp VETERANS 
To the Eprror oF THE TELEGRAM: 

Shortly after the ted articles by 
Paul Schultz on conditions at Pine Camp, I 
wrote your paper agreeing perfectly with 
the sentiments of those Korean veterans who 
were interviewed. 

Our boy (my nephew who has been ours 
since he was a small boy) was in Korea in 
all five campaigns. God was good to send 
him back whole, mentally and physically. He 
faced below-zero weather with poor equip- 
ment and with the United Nations forces 
many times outnumbered by the enemy. 
While there (Korea), the boys were told, no 
more winter weather. Well, if Pine Camp 
isn’t the Siberia of all army camps, what are 
all those hundreds of Korean veterans com- 
plaining about? Isn't there an old saying, 
“Where there is smoke, there is fire’’? 

It would behoove some of our Washington 
officials to take a trip to Pine Camp (incog- 
nito) and investigate conditions. The bit- 
terness, unfairness and seemingly silly basic 
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training for these Korean veterans add up to 
just more stupidity on someone's part. 

Let’s give the Korean veterans at Pine 
Camp a break and also our heartfelt and 
grateful thanks to Representative PHILBIN 
who is doing such a fine job. There is one 
man who keeps his word to the voter, tax- 
payer and the veteran. 

Mrs. A. ANDERSON. 

MILForD. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette] 
LETTER TO PHILBIN ABpouT PInge CaMP 


To the Eprror or THE GAZETTE: 

Sm: I have sent the following open letter 
to Congressman Puiuip J. Puiztsin, which I 
would like to have published in the People's 
Forum: 

“After reading the article about your com- 
ments regarding Pine Camp and the Opera- 
tion Snowfall, I was furious and then glad. 

“Colonel Regnier said your statements were 
terribly exaggerated. This made me mad, as 
I know you are 100 percent right, in fact I 
myself tried to get in touch with you last 
week end to see if you couldn't do something 
about the conditions there. They are ap- 
palling. 

“The frostbite story is absolutely correct. 
If Colonel R. thinks he is right, well, it is 
too bad that a man that holds his rank does 
not have more feeling for Korean veterans. 
Some of the men who had frostbite were 
in the fields from 4 to 28 hours. 

“I was glad to know that finally someone 
called the conditions to public notice. More 
power to you, Representative PHILBIN, but 
don’t stop now.” 

Vera R. Lyons. 

West STERLING. 


[From the Boston Post of November 29, 
1951] 
A Ficut ror Fam Pay 

Congressman PHILBIN has made the plight 
of the Korean veterans at Pine Camp, N. Y., 
his own personal fight, and it is a fight which 
will win him heartfelt thanks not only from 
the families of the boys involved, but also 
from all lovers of fair play. These GI’s who 
spent such a miserable, hardship-laden 
winter in the snows of Korea a year ago, are 
now being asked to reenact that experience in 
Operation Snowfall this winter for the 
benefit of newer recruits who may learn 
something about keeping warm in below- 
zero temperatures from them. The Army’s 
explanation of the necessity for this pro- 
cedure is very weak indeed, particularly 
when one notes that the ratio in some pla- 
toons is 27 Korean returnees to 4 recruits. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Tribune] 


WTAG To Carry PHILsIn INTERVIEW ON 
Pine Camp 


Alleged poor training conditions at Pine 
Camp, N. Y., first brought to public atten- 
tion in these newspapers, will be the subject 
of a special interview on the WTAG Armed 
Forces news program tonight at 6:10. 

Representative Puiuire J. PHILBIN, of Clin- 
ton, will answer questions put to him by 
Bill Porter, writer-director of the weekly 
radio series. Congressman PHILBIN launched 
an investigation after the Telegram pub- 
lished a copyrighted story that Korean 
veterans were undergoing conditions which 
would aggravate their previous cases of 
frostbite. 

On the radio program he will reply to 
questions concerning what he learned and 
what he has to say to United States Army 
claims that the charges are exaggerated. He 
will tell listeners of any further moves he 
plans to make and will express whether he 
feels that the Army is making an honest ef- 
fort to clear up the situation. 
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[From the Boston (Mass.) Post of November 
28, 1951] 
Makes New ATTACK ON MANEUVERS—REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PHILBIN Urces ARMY ALTER 
WINTER PROJECT PLANS 


WASHINGTON, November 27.—Representa- 
tive PHILBIN, of Massachusetts, today ques- 
tioned Army assurances that veterans who 
suffered frostbite in Korean fighting last 
winter will be protected in cold-weather ma- 
neuvers in upper New York State during 
January and February. 


STRONG RESENTMENT 


An Army spokesman wrote PHILBIN last 
week that the experience of Korean veterans 
is vital in teaching new soldiers how to sur- 
vive extreme cold and that the veterans will 
be interspersed with trainees in Operation 
Snowfall at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

Puiiein had advised Army officials there 
was strong resentment among the veterans, 
who feared the cold would aggravate their 
previous frostbite. Army officials said medi- 
cal care would b. available and that veter- 
ans could be transferred should their frost- 
bite reappear. 

“I am utterly unable to understand the 
Army's position in this matter,’ PHILBIN 
said in a statement. “I have made further 
inquiry into the matter and fervently hope 
that corrective measures will be taken. I 
am strongly urging such action.” 


DISCLOSES REPORTS 


PuitsIn said his investigation disclosed 
96 Korean veterans reported frostbite on 
November 20, “a comparatively mild night.” 

He also reported that the Two Hundred and 
Seventy-eighth Infantry Regimental Combat 
Team, made up largely of Korean veterans 
who spent last winter in the Korean moun- 
tains, ic moving out of barracks at Pine Camp 
and into tents to make room for the Eleventh 
Airborne Division. 

“While the Army says it hopes to use the 
experience of Korean veterans to teach new 
soldiers how to survive in extreme cold,” 
PuitsiIn said, “some of the training cadres 
at Pine Camp are hopelessly out of balance. 
The ratio in some platoons is 27 Korean re- 
turnees to 4 recruits. 


MORALE VERY LOW 


“The morale of Korean veterans at the 
camp is lower than ever and there is increas- 
ing bitterness and resentment at the 
thought of spending another winter in the 
cold.” 

PuILein said housing for soldier depend- 
ents near Pine Camp is “virtually nonexist- 
ent.” “One veteran reports sharing kitchen 
and bath facilities with three other couples,” 
PHILBIN continued. “His rent is $90 a month 
for accommodations he describes as slightly 
above the hovel class.” 

“The placement of these veterans in this 
climate and under such conditions is a callous 
disregard of the debt owed them by this 
country. The Army must rectify poor con- 
ditions at the camp and take into considera- 
tion the heroic services of the Korean vet- 
erans in making their assignments. 

“It is simple justice to the valiant spirit 
and great sacrifices already borne by these 
boys and their families.” 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
November 29, 1951] 
Troops WHo Surrerep In Korea Cotp To 
Miss WINTER MANEUVERS 

Pine Camp, N. Y., November 29.—An Army 
spokesman asserts that Korean war veter- 
ans not physically equal to winter man- 
euvers are being transferred from this cold 
northern New York camp. 

The spokesman said yesterday a medical 
team from First Army headquarters was ex- 
amining the veterans. He added that 193 
soldiers already had been transferred to Fort 


Dix, N. J., for further examination, treat- 
ment, and possible reassignments. 

The spokesman said his statement had 
been approved by Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crit- 
tenberger, First Army commander. 


TREATMENT CRITICIZED 


Whenever possible, the statement said, 
men transferred from Pine Camp because 
they were not physically fit for military 
duty in cold weather would be assigned to 
posts near their homes. 

Representative PHILBIN, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has criticized the treatment given 
at Pine Camp to Korean veterans who suf- 
fered frostbite in the Korean fighting last 
winter. 

Representative PHILBIN, in a statement 
issued in Washington Tuesday, questioned 
Army assurances that these veterans would 
be protected in Operation Snowfall, sched- 
uled for January and February at Pine 
Cainp. 

FROSTBITE REPORTED 


The Congressman said 96 of the veterans 
reported frostbite on the comparatively mild 
night of November 20. He charged that 
the morale of Korean veterans at Pine Camp 
is lower than ever and there is increasing 
bitterness and resentment at the thought of 
spending another winter in the cold. 

Col. Augustus Regnier, camp commander, 
termed PuHILBIN’s statements terribly ex- 
aggerated. He added that the Army was con- 
scientiously trying to solve the Korean vets’ 
problem. 

Army officers have said that soldiers re- 
turned from Korea were assigned to Pine 
Camp because their experience was vital in 
instructing recruits on how to survive ex- 
treme cold. 





The Army’s “Exercise Snowfall” at Camp 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include correspondence 
I had with the Department of the Army 
about Exercise Snowfall at Camp Drum, 
N. Y. 

The material follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1951. 
Hon. Puiuie J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. PHILBIN: I am writing in refer- 
ence to your recent expression of interest in 
the assignment of a number of Korean vet- 
erans to the Two Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Infantry Regimental Combat Team 
at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

In order to gain the maximum benefit from 
the combat experience of veterans of the 
Korean conflict, the Army has adopted the 
policy of assigning such individuals to duties 
where they may pass on to our newer sol- 
diers the lessons which they have learned. 
New soldiers may benefit from the knowledge 
of these veterans, both by formal instruc- 
tion and by absorbing their know-how, in 
the ordinary day-to-day activities of serv- 
ing together. It is possible that the close 
association of the veteran and the non- 
veteran soldier is of more value in a number 
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of phases of training in imparting the 
knowledge and experience of the veteran to 
the new soldier than more formal instruc- 
tion, For this reason, an entire unit be- 
comes a better unit, and the individual sol- 
diers become better soldiers when there is a 
leavening of combat veterans assigned at all 
levels in the unit. 

The veterans of last winter in Korea have 
not only acquired valuable knowledge in 
combat techniques, but are well-schooled in 
survival and operations under the difficult 
climatic conditions of extreme cold and snow. 
It is important that their knowledge be im- 
parted to as many soldiers as possible, and 
it is for that reason that many veterans have 
been assigned to units, such as the Two 
Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry Regi- 
mental Combat Team, which are scheduled 
to engage in cold weather field exercises this 
winter. From their knowledge the Army 
hopes to learn much in these exercises which 
will stand us in good stead in any future 
campaign under severe winter conditions. 

From the information available in the De- 


“partment, I understand that the problem of 


the residual effects of frostbite among these 
soldiers is not a major difficulty. If any 
individual soldier should find that winter 
field conditions are harmful to him because 
of such a residual effect, the local medical 
authorities are readily available to him. An 
assignment to duties within his capabilities 
can then be made just as in the case of any 
other soldier suffering from a physical de- 
fect of a different nature. The best avail- 
able information in the Department on this 
particular subject, however, indicates that 
the incidence of residual frostbite in Ko- 
rean returnees is somewhat under 2 percent, 
and that there are probably not more than 
25 or 30 soldiers at Pine Camp who might 
require special assignment consideration in 
the event that further cold weather service 
actually aggravates their previously incurred 
cases of frostbite. If such cases should arise 
at Pine Camp during the coming winter, you 
may be sure that they will receive prompt 
and adequate attention from the medical 
authorities at that camp. 

Your interest in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Department and to my 
personal attention is deeply appreciated. I 
hope that my reply will prove useful to you, 
and that you will not hesitate to call on me 
if I may be of further service at any time. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MILes REBER, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison. 


— 


NoveMBER 27, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. MILes REBER, 

Chief of Legislative Liaison Office, 
Chief of Staff, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL REBER: Thank you for your 
comprehensive letter of November 15 con- 
cerning Korean veterans attached to the 
Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry 
eo Combat Team at Pine Camp, 


Recent information reaching me indi- 
cates: 

1. Some 96 veterans of the Korean war re- 
ported frostbite as a result of an evening 
problem on November 20, a comparatively 
mild night. 

2. The Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth 
Infantry Regimental Combat Team is being 
moved out of barracks into tents to make 
room for the Eleventh Airborne Division. 
Some of these veterans are survivors of the 
reservoir trap of last winter in Korea. 

3. While, as you state, the Army hopes 
to use the winter survival experience of 
these veterans, some of the cadres at Pine 
Camp are hopelessly out of balance, the ratio 
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for some platoons running from 27 Korean 
returnees to 4 recruits. 

4. The morale of Korean veterans at Pine 
Camp is lower than ever and there is in- 
creasing bitterness and resentment at the 
thought of spending another winter in the 
cold. 

5. Adequate housing for dependents is 
virtually nonexistent. One Massachusetts 
newspaper reports that a Korean veteran is 
sharing kitchen and bathroom facilities with 
three other couples. His rent is $90 monthly 
for accommodations he describes as “slightly 
above the hovel class.” 

6. The Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth, 
it is reported, is a Tennessee National Guard 
group which was unsuccessful in maneuvers 
last year. It was understaffed and the Army 
filled it with Korean veterans, rather than 
recruits and a veteran Korean cadre. 

7. While the incidence of frostbite among 
the Koreaa returnees is reported at about 2 
percent, many of these veterans never re- 
ported frostbite during the chaotic condi- 
tions of battle prevailing during the reser- 
volr fighting. . 

It would seem that the Army can apply 
corrective measures to these increasing com- 
plaints and I wish you would keep me ad- 
vised of developments. 

With thanks and usual good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Pur J. PHULBIN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Cuter or LEGIsLaTIve Liarson, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1951. 
Hon. Puiuip J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. PHILBIN: I am sure that you will 
recall having written me on November 9 
relative to the assignment of a large number 
of Korean trainees, who are stationed at 
Pine Camp, N. ¥. My reply of November 15 
was based on the best information available 
in the Department of the Army at that time. 

On the same date that I wrote you, how- 
ever, the commanding general of the First 
Army dispatched his inspector general to 
Pine Camp with instructions to conduct a 
complete investigation of all complaints at 
that installation. This inspector general has 
recently completed his survey, during which 
he thoroughly investigated a large number of 
complaints made to him by individuals. He 
also conducted an independent inspection 
of the unit in addition to his investigation 
of these specific comnlaints. As a result of 
his inspection, he has made numerous rec- 
ommendations for corrective action to the 
responsible Army commander. At the pres- 
ent time definite action has already been 
taken to correct the deficiencies found and 
this action is continuing with additional 
representatives of the First Army on the 
ground at Pine Camp. 

I am now obtaining full information con- 
cerning the results of this inspection and 
the corrective actions taken and now under 
way. Just as soon as I can secure the essen- 
tial facts I shall be glad to inform you in 
further detail. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites RiBER, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Avxr, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Cuter or LEGcIsLaTive LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1951. 
Hon. Purr J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Puen: Earlier today I wrote 
you with further reference to the situation 
at Pine Camp, N. Y¥Y. Subsequent to the 
dispatch of my le‘ter, I received your letter 
of November 27 in which you propound 


seven specific questions concerning the com- 
plaints made by soldiers stationed there. I 
shall be glad to incorporate answers to those 
questions in my final reply to you, as soon 
as I have had an opportunity to study the 
material developed during the recent in- 
vestigation conducted at Pine Camp by the 
inspector general of the First Army. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Mites REBER, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Cuter oF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
Hon. PuHitip JOSEPH PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PuHicein: I am replying further to 
your letter of November 27, 1951, concerning 
the situation at Camp Drum, N. Y. (formerly 
known as Pine Camp). You will recall that 
at the time when I received your letter, the 
commanding general, First Army, had a 
careful investigation under way to check 
into the same conditions about which you 
wrote to me, and I informed you that I should 
carefully look into the entire matter and 
give you a full report as soon as final action 
had been taken. 

The Department of the Army has recently 
completed its review and analysis of the 
thorough survey of the aforementioned con- 
ditions at Camp Drum, which was conducted 
under the direction of the commanding 
general, First Army. This was ac- 
complished by trained staff officers from that 
headquarters to make certain that every 
effort was made to provide for the welfare 
of soldiers at that station. In addition, 
representatives of the Department partici- 
pated in this survey to insure that full cor- 
rective measures were taken to solve all the 
problems encountered. Advance arrange- 
ments were made by the inspector general, 
First Army, for any man at the camp who 
desired to discuss his individual problem to 
do so when that inspector general visited 
the camp in November. Full advantage was 
taken of this opportunity, and over 275 men 
were actually interviewed. Prompt remedial 
action was taken in all cases when indicated 
by the facts disclosed. 

In regard to the frostbite difficulties en- 
countered by members of the Two Hundred 
Seventy-eighth Regimental Combat Team 
during field exercises in November, the in- 
vestigation did disclose that a number of 
such cases were reported to a battalion med- 
ical section during the beginning of a field 
test on November 20, 1951. The temperature 
that night ranged between 10° FP. and 18° F. 
above zero and there was a 5-mile wind. 
When it became evident that personnel were 
suffering from cold, the problem was promptly 
terminated by the chief umpire to forestall 
any additional discomfort. 

As a result of a thorough check by the 
surgeon, First Army, on the physical con- 
dition of the men at Camp Drum, some 
300 of the 1,700 combat returnees originally 


assignment. At Fort Dix, each was examined 
by a medical team headed by Dr. John H. 


were also examined at Fort Dix by a 
of experts on frostbite from the Departmen 
of the Army. This latter team of 
also visited Camp Drum. 
You may be sure that as 
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this experience has shown, cases of frost- 
bite did occur in Korea which were not re- 
ported to or treated by medical personnel be- 
cause of either the combat situation exist- 
ent at the time or the relative mildness of 
the cold injury. In the instant case, there 
were no adequate notations of injury or other 
indications on the personnel records of the 
returnees sent from Camp Drum to Fort Dix 
to denote that they should not be assigned 
to general duty. To e’iminate the possibili- 
ty of any similar occurrences in the future, 
the Department of the Army has issued speci- 
fic directives to insure that the medical rec- 
ords of all returnees accurately portray any 
such impairments and that returnees are 
given assignments commensurate with any 
physical limitations which they may have ac- 
quired as a result of their combat service. 

While Camp Drum returnees with impair- 
ments, such as susceptibility to cold by rea- 
son of previous frostbite, have been trans- 
ferred from that station, all other returnees 
at that post, found to be in good physical 
condition, will continue with their present 
units at that station. Currently, the out- 
put of our training centers is being assigned 
chiefly to overseas stations, and we have had 
to call heavily on tactical units in this coun- 
try for replacements to continue the well- 
deserved rotation of our soldiers from abroad. 
Thus, over the last several months, the 
Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Regi- 
mental Combat Team and many other units, 
have shipped a large portion of their strength 
overseas to assist in furnishing the trained 
replacements so urgently needed in our 
overseas commands. Because of this need 
for personnel abroad, returnees now consti- 
tute the only large source of trained sol- 
diers available as replacements for the Army 
areas in this country. Under such circum- 
stances, it is understandable why more re- 
turnees had to be assigned to the Two Hun- 
dred and Seventy-eighth Regimental Combat 
Team than would actually have been re- 
quired for instructional purposes. 

As a matter of fact, the turnover in per- 
sonnel] of the Two Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Regimental Combat Team has been 
extremely heavy. For example, during the 
period from July to October of 1951, the regi- 
ment gained 85 officers and lost 77. It also 
gained 2,640 enlisted men—1,662 of whom 
were Korean veterans—and !t lost 2,831. The 
total average strength of the unit during 
that period was 3,800. From this analysis 
of turnover alone, it is evident that only a 
limited number of its original personnel re- 
main. Furthermore it appears obvious that 
the presence of a sizable number of returned 
veterans in this regiment will enhance its 
over-all effectiveness and level of training. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the reported composition of one platoon of 
this regiment as 27 returnees and 4 recruits 
does not reflect the true general proportion 
of returnees in the entire organization, as 
less than half the men in the Two Hundred 
and Seventy-eighth Regimental Combat 
Team are Korean veterans. Their ratio 
within platoons is, of course, the assignment 
responsibility of the local commander who 
must take into consideration grades, military 
occupational! specialties, and training in mak- 
ing the best possible assignment of available 
men to individual small units. 

Unquestionably the morale of some of the 
Korean veterans at Camp Drum was iow dur- 
ing the middle of November. That situation 
was caused primarily by three factors: the 
presence of physically defective returnees 
from Korea, disappointment in not being 
assigned to Army areas of their choice, and 
the lack of winter equipment to protect them 
from the cold during tests in the field when 
the temperature registered from 18° to 25° 
Fahrenheit above z*ro. In previous para- 
graphs, I have outlined the prompt corrective 
action taken to reassign those men found to 
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have physical impairments. As to the second 
factor, disappointment at not being as- 
signed to an area of their choice, it is obvious 
that it would be impossible to place every 
individual at the specific station of his own 


choice. In some cases, it was evident that 
returnees had interpreted their indication of 
preference for station as being a positive com- 
mitment to them. While personnel return- 
ing from the Far East are allowed to state 
their preference of assignment and every 
possible consideration is given to their de- 
sires, it should be clearly understood that no 
promise or guaranty of such assignment is 
given or implied. To prevent further mis- 
understanding regarding these assignments, 
the Department of the Army has recently 
issued an appropriate directive to the com- 
manders of port personnel centers and re- 
ception stations. As to the third factor, the 
lack of adequate winter equipment for pro- 
tection against cold in field exercises, this 
very ‘mportant matter deserved and received 
immediate command correction on the spot as 
soon as discovered by First Army inspectors. 
Although special arctic equipment was not at 
that time authorized for issue in the Camp 
Drum area, since it was being held as special 
equipment for the subsequent test in Exer- 
cise Snowfall (the winter maneuvers sched- 
uled in that area during January-February 
1952), a truck column carrying arctic sleeping 
bags, parkas, and other special winter cloth- 
ing, left the Quartermaster General Depot, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for Camp Drum within 
a@ few hours of the time when the need for 
this equipment was uncovered by the afore- 
mentioned inspectors. 

With regard to the initial assignment of 
the Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Regi- 
mental Combat Team to tents at Camp 
Drum, it should be noted that since there are 
not sufficient barracks at that station for all 
troops engaging in Exercise Snowfall, some 
units are being quartered in tent camps 
erected near the built-up portion of the 
reservation. Permanent kitchens, mess halls, 
and latrines are provided; but the erection 
of additional barracks to quarter all units for 
the short period of time during which they 
will be at Camp Drum is not economical. 
The Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Regi- 
mental Combat Team was the first unit as- 
signed to the tents, but cther units at the 
camp are being rotated through them in 
order to equalize living conditions for all 
units. 

With reference to the problem of housing 
for dependents, I find that Camp Drum has 
quarters on the post for families of 204 
personnel. Sixty-eight are for officers and 
their families and 16 are for civilians. Of 
the 117 sets of quarters for enlisted person- 
nel, 71 are occupied by men assigned to Camp 
Drum and the remaining 46 sets are as- 
signed to enlisted personnel who are on 
temporary duty at the camp. Three sets of 
quarters are under repair. Operation Hous- 
ing, suggested by radio stations and news- 
papers in nearby Watertown, has resulted in 
considerable civilian housing also being made 
available to personnel assigned to Camp 
Drum. Average rentals vary from $35 per 
month for a two-room furnished apartment 
to an average of $75 per month for a seven- 
room house. The New York State Rent 
Control Office has actively cooperated in con- 
trolling rental ceilings in the city of Water- 
town and its efforts have resulted in several 
overcharges being disclosed and rectified. 
Assurances have been given that this coop- 
eration will be continued indefinitely. 

In summary, it is clear that the com- 
manding general, First Army, has made a 
thorough check to determine whether the 
complaints about Camp Drum were justified 
and that he took immediate corrective ac- 
tion in all cases where warranted. It is be- 
lieved his actions, together with the 


directives issued by the Department, should 
effectively resolve the unfortunate situation 
which developed at that . cation and prevent 
the occurrence of further difficulties of this 
nature in other areas. 

In closing may I express my appreciation 
for your continued interest in the welfare 
of soldiers in the Two Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Regimental Combat Team. I sin- 
cerely hope that the specific actions which 
I have described in this letter will assure you 
that proper and adequate steps have been 
taken to provide for their well-being. If I 
can furnish any further information on this 
subject, please do not hesitate to let me 
know. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
MILes REBER, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison. 





Mayor Clark, Bayonne, and the Port of 
New York Authority 4 oe 
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HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI t 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a resolution on behaif 
of the city and people of Bayonne, N. J., 
addressed to the Port of New York Au- 
thority on the 7th of February 1952, 
some 4 days before the recent plane 
crash in Elizabeth, N. J. 

The resolution is spearheaded by the 
Honorable Ed. Clark, mayor of Bayonne, 
N. J. It reads: 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this board that the number of aeroplanes 
flying over the city of Bayonne to and from 
the Newark Airport will increase greatly; 
and 

“Whereas because of the density of popu- 
lation and the location in this city of large 
industries some of which manufacture gaso- 
lines and other flammable oils, such flights 
constitute grave danger to our citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Port of New York 
Authority which operates Newark Airport 
be and the same is hereby requested to 
abandon its plan to reconstruct the airport 
in such a manner that flights in and out of 
same over the city of Bayonne will be in- 
creased: and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to send 
certified copies of this resolution to the Port 
of New York Authority, Hon. ALrrep D. 
SIEMINSKI, Congressman; Hon. H. ALEXANDER 
SmitH, and Hon. Rosert C. HENDRICKSON, 
United States Senators from New Jersey.” 

I, John F. Lee, city clerk of the city of 
Bayonne, in County of Hudson, and State of 
New Jersey, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true copy of a resolution, adopted 
by the board of commissioners of the city of 
Bayonne, at a meeting held February 5, 
1952, as the same is taken from and compared 
with the original now remaining on file and 
of record in my office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the corporate seal 
of the city, at Bayonne, this 7th day of 
February 1952. 





JoHN F. Lez, 
City Clerk. 
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The Reds’ Modern Persecution of Chris- 
tians Behind the Iron Curtain Rivals the 
Persecutions of the Christians by Nero 
and Diocletian in Ancient Rome 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES M 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith an article in 
the Cathclic Virginian setting forth the 
NCWC news release of Catholic clergy- 
men behind the iron curtain who have 
been murdered, imprisoned, expelled, or 
otherwise impeded by the Reds. 

For the benefit of the Communists, I 
should like to first set forth the pro- 
vision in the Soviet Constitution pertain- 
ing to religion which is as follows: 


In order to insure to citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the U. S. S. R. is 
separated from the state and the school 
from the church. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship and freedom of antireligious propaganda 
is recognized for all citizens. (Reference: 
Article 124, Soviet Constitution, 1936.) 


The text of the article follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND FortTy-Two Heaps oF SEFS 
Victims oF Reps—AT LEAST 15 MURDERED, 
Many JAILED, EXPELLED 


The shocking magnitude of communism’s 
war on the church was thrown into bold re- 
lief with the compilation of an exhaustive 
list of 142 bishops and other heads of sees 
who have fallen victims of the Reds. 

Compiled by the NCWC News Service, this 
modern martyrology includes 2 cardinals, 27 
archbishops, 81 bishops, 19 prefects apostolic, 
6 administrators apostolic, 6 vicars general, 
and one visitator apostolic. 

They have been either murdered, im- 
prisoned, expelled or otherwise impeded in 
the exercise of their offices. The vicars gen- 
eral included are those who suffered perse- 
cution after becoming the acting heads of 
sees. 

The compilation includes the names of vic- 
tims of persecution released last week by 
the Vatican press office, which it said com- 
prised the “church of science.”” The phrase is 
taken from the recent Christmas message 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. However, the 
NC list goes beyond this, and catalogs vic- 
tims established from other sources. 

Exhaustive as it is, the NCWC list does 
not claim to name every bishop or head of 
see who has ever suffered at the hands of the 
Reds. It lists only those who have been 
murdered, imprisoned, permanently barred 
from their sees or gravely impeded in the 
exercise of their office. It does not attempt 
to mention those who have suffered isolated 
acts of violence or have been obstructed in 
the exercise of their office for only a brief 
time. 

FROM EUROPE TO FAR EAST 


The honor roll of persecuted bishops shows 
that the spotlight must swing from Europe 
to the Far East. Because of its swift and 
ruthless decimation of the hierarchy during 
the past year, Red China stands at the top of 
the list in the number of victims of perse- 
cution. 

At least 67 bishops and other heads of sees 
have been expelled, imprisoned, or otherwise 
impeded in the discharge of their office in 
China. In the group is His Eminence Thomas 
Cardinal Tien, SVD, archbishop of Peiping, 
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who is barred from returning to his see; 
archbishop Anthony Riberi, papal inter- 
nuncio to China ousted by the Reds, and 13 
other archbishops. Also included are seven 
American bishops and four American pre- 
fects apostolic. 

Responsibility for the next largest number 
of victims goes directly to the Soviet Union. 
The list of martyrs shows that Russia must 
assume liability for the murder, imprison- 
ment, or exile of 32 bishops and other heads 
of sees. 

This includes victims of persecution in 
the great slice of territory grabbed from Po- 
land after World War II, and in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

These areas Moscow has incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 

They do not include the so-called satellite 
countries where Russian communism dic- 
tates to puppet governments. 

RECORD IN SEVEN COUNTRIES 

Other countries covered by the list are: 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Korea, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Albania shows four victims: two bishops 
executed, an archbishop sentenced to prison, 
another bishop reported under house arrest. 

Czechoslovakia has seven victims: four 
bishops sentenced to prison, an archbishop 
banished, one bishop imprisoned without 
trial, another bishop forced from his see. 

Hungary shows four victims: His Eminence 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, primate, and an 
archbishop sentenced to prison; one bishop 
murdered, another reported in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

Korea lists five victims: two bishops and 
two prefects apostolic taken prisoner, another 
bishop who died in a Red prison. Two vic- 
tims are Americans. 

Rumania must take responsibility for 15 
victims of persecution: one American arch- 
bishop expelled as papal representative, an- 
other archbishop impeded, one bishop sen- 
tenced to prison, seven bishops imprisoned 
without triai, one bishop dead of Commu- 
nist maltreatment, another forced from his 
see; two vicars general imprisoned, one de- 


Yugoslavia shows up on the list with one 
bishop murdered in prison, another serving 
a prison term, two archbishops impeded in 
the exercise of their office, one bishop in exile, 
a@ vicar general impeded in his work. 

The list indicates that at least 15 bishops 
have been murdered or otherwise died at 
Red hands. 

The names and fate follow: 


ALBANIA 


Archbishop Nicholas Prennushi, OFM, of 
Durazzo. (Sentenced to 20 years in prison.) 

Bishop Francis Gjini of Alessio. (Exe- 
cuted.) 

Bishop Bernardine Shlaku, OFM, of Pu- 
lati. (Reported under house arrest.) 

Bishop George Volaj Sappa. (Executed.) 

CHINA 

Thomas Cardinal Tien, SVD, archbishop of 
Peiping. (In exile.) 

Archbishop Anthony Riberi, papal inter- 
nuncio to China. (Expeliled.) 

Archbishop Paulin Albouy, MEP, of Nan- 
ning. (Imprisoned.) 

Archbishop Dominic Capozi, OFM, of Tai- 
yuan. (Imprisoned.) 

Archbishop Joseph Chow Chi-shih, CM., 
of Nanchang. (Impeded in exercise of 
office.) 

Archbishop Alexander Derouineau, MEP, of 
Kunming. (Imprisoned.) 

Archbishop Francis Xavier Jantzen, MEP, 
administrator apostolic of Chungking. (Im- 
prisoned.) 

Archbishop Cyril Jarre, OFM, of Tsinan. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Archbishop Theodore Labrador, OP, of Foo- 
chow. (Expelled.) 

Archbishop Secondino Lacchio, OFM, of 
Changsha. (Imprisoned.) 


Archbishop Frederick Melendro, SJ., of 
Anking. (Expelled.) 

Archbishop Ignatius Pi-Shu-Shih of Muk- 
den. (Imprisoned.) 

Archbishop Gaetano Pollio, PIME, of Kai- 
feng. (Expelled.) 

Archbishop Pacifico Vanni, OFM, of Sian. 
(Barred from see.) 

Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin, of Nanking. (In 
exile.) 

Bishop Lorenzo, Bianchi, PIME, of Hong 
Kong. (Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Rene Boisguerin, MEP, of Suifu. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Alessandro Carlo, MEP, of Lanlung. 
(Expelled and died en route out of China.) 

Bishop Orazio Ceol, OFM, of Kichow. (Im- 
prisoned.) 

Bishop John Chang Pi-te of Chaohsien, also 
Apostolic Administrator of the Paoting dio- 
cese. (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Anthony Chow Wei-tao OFM, of 
Fengsiang. (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Mario Civelli, PIME, of Weihweli. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Philip Cote, SJ, of Suchow (Amer- 
ican). (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Leo de Smedt, CICM, of Siwantze. 
(Died in prison.) 

Bishop John de Vienne, CM, of Tientsin. 
(Expelled.) 

Bishop Frederick A. Donaghy, MM, of Wu- 
chow (American). (Impeded in exercise of 
Office.) 

Bishop Francis X. Ford, MM, of Kaying 
(American). (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop August Gaspais, MEP, of Kirin. 
(Expelled.) 

Bishop Edgar Haering, OFM, of Shohchow. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Francis Hoorwaarts, SVD, of Tsao- 
chow. (Expelled.) 

Bishop Rembert Kowalski, OFM, of Wu- 
change (American). (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Francis Kramer, OFM, of Luan. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Lucian Lacoste, SCJ, of Tali. (Im- 
peded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop John Lesinski, OP, of Tingchow. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Joseph Maggi, PIME, of Hanchung. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Peter Massa, PIME, of Nanyang. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Gaetano Mignanio, cM, of Kian. 
(Expelied.) 

Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, CP, of Yuanling. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Bishop August Olbert, SVD, of Tsingtao. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Adolph Paeschang, MM, of Kong- 
moon (American). (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Ferdinand Pasini, OFM, of San- 
yuan. (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Ambrose Pinger, OFM, of Chow- 
tsun (American). (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop William C. Quinn, CM, of Yukiang 
(American). (Expelled.) 

Bishop Arthur Quintavilla, ORSA, of 
Eweiteh. (Expelled.) 

Bishop Theodore Schu, SVD, of Yenchow. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Paul Ten Gan-lin, of Kiating. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Peter Valentin, MEP, of Kangting. 
(Imprisoned. ) 

Bishop John Velasco, OP, of Amoy. (Im- 
peded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Andrew Verineux, MEP, of Ying- 
kow. (Expelled.) . 

Bishop Charles Weber, SVD, of Ichow. 
(Imprisoned.) 

Megr. Matthew Buchholz, SSCC, Prefect 
Apostolic af Shibtsien. (Fate unknown.) 

Msgr. Paul Curran, OP, Prefect Apostolic of 
Kienow (American). (Barred from see.) 

Msgr. Dominic Desperben, SSCC, Prefect 
Apostolic of Hainan. (Under house arrest.) 

Msgr. Julius Dillon, OFM, Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Shasi (American). (Expelled.) 

Msgr. Eugene Fahy, SJ, Prefect Apostolic 
of Yangchow (American). (Imprisoned.) 
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Msgr. Joseph Fogued, CMF., Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Tunki. (Under house arrest.) 

Msgr. Paul Hugentobler, SMB, Prefect 
Apostolic of Tsitsihar. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. Ignatius Koenig, SDS, Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Shaowu. (Under arrest.) 

Msgr. Blaise Kurt, OFM, Prefect Apostolic 
of Yungchow. (Expelled.) 

Msgr. Ladislaus Lombos, OFM, Prefect 
Apostolic of Paoking. (Barred from see.) 

Msgr. Ferdinand Loy, SVD, Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Sinkiang. (Expelled.) 

Msgr. Peter Maleddu, OFM, Conv., prefect 
apostolic of Hinganfu. (Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. Tarcisius Martina, a prefect apos- 
tolic of Yihsien. ( ed.) 

Msgr. Peter Moretti, OFM, prefect apos- 
tolic of Tungchow. (Expeliled.) 

Msgr. Gustave Prevost, SFM, prefect apos- 
tolic of Lintung. (Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. Gabriel Quint, OFM, prefect apostolic 
of Wethaiwei. (Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. John Romaniello, MM, prefect apos- 
tolic of Eweilin (American). (Expelled.) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague. 
ished from see.) 

Bishop Paul Gojdic, Byzantine-rite ordinary 
of Presov. (Sentenced to life imprison- 
ment.) 

Bishop Jan Vojtassak of Spis. (Sentenced 
to 24 years in prison.) 

Bishop Stefan Barnas, auxiliary of Spis. 

(Reported forced from see.) 

Bishop Michael Buzalka, auxiliary to the 
apostolic administrator of Trnava. (Sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment.) 

Bishop Basil Hopkow, auxiliary to the 
Byzantin-rite see of Presov. (Imprisoned 
without trial.) 

Bishop Stanizlav Zela, auxiliary of Olo- 
mouc. (Sentenced to 25 years in prison.) 


ESTONIA 


Archibishop Edward Profittlich, apostolic 
administrator in Estonia. (Deported.) 


HUNGARY 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary. (Sentenced to life imprison- 


ment.) 
Joseph Groesz of Kalocsa. 


(Ban- 


Archbishop 
(Sentenced to 15 years in prison.) 

Bishop Vilmos Apor of Gyoer. 
Russian soldiers.) 

Bishop Zoltan Meszlenyi, 
Esztergom. 
camp.) 


(Killed by 


auxiliary of 
(Reported in concentration 


KOREA 

Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, MM, apostolic 
delegate to Korea (American). (Taken pris- 
oner; fate unknown.) 

Bishop Francis Hong, vicar apostolic of 
Pyongyang. (Imprisoned.) 

Bishop Boniface Sauer, OSB, vicar apostolic 
of Hamhung. (Died in Red prison.) 

Msgr. Patrick T. Brennan, SSC, prefect 
apostolic of Kwangju (American). (Taken 
prisoner; fate unknown.) 

Msgr. Thomas Quinlan, SSC, prefect apos- 
tolic of Chunchon. (Prisoner.) 

LATVIA 


Bishop Anthony Urbss of Liepaja. (Exiled.) 

Bishop Joseph Rancans, auxiliary of Riga. 

( Exiled.) 

LITHUANIA 

Archbishop Joseph Skvireckas of Kaunas. 

(Exiled.) 

Archbishop Miecislaus Reinys, auxiliary of 
Wilna. (Deported.) 

Bishop Vincent Borisevicius of Telsiai. 
(Killed by firing squad.) 

Bishop Theophile Matulionis of Kaisedorys. 
(Reportedly died in Soviet prison.) 

Bishop Vincent Padolskis, administrator 
apostolic of Vilkaviskis. (Exiled.) 

Bishop Casimir Paltarokas of Panevezys. 
(Reported under arrest.) 

Bishop Vincent Brizgys, 
Kaunas. (Exiled ) 


auxiliary of 
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Bishop Francis Ramanauskas, auxiliary of 
Telsiai. (Deported.) 

Msgr. Casimir Saulys, vicar general of the 
Kaunas archdiocese. (Impeded in exercise 
of office.) 

POLAND 

Bishop Ceslaus Kaczmarek of Kielce. 
peded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Karl Maria Splett of Gdansk (Dan- 
zig). (Impeded in exercise of office.) 


RUMANIA 
Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara, bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta (American). (Expelled 


while regent of Papal Nunciature in Ru- 
mania.) 


(Im- 


Latin rite 


Archbishop Alexander Cisar of Bucharest. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Anthony Durcovici of Jassi. 
prisoned.) 

Bishop Aaron Marton of Alba Julia. 
prisoned.) 

Bishop Augustine Pacha of Timisoara. 
(Sentenced to 18 years in prison.) 

Bishop John Scheffler of Satu Mare, 
(Forced from see.) 

Msgr. Francis Pasztor, vicar general of the 
Satu Mare diocese. (Deported.) 


Byzantine rite 


Bishop John Balan of Lugo}. 
oned.) 

Bishop Valerian Trajan Frentiu of Oradea 
Mare. (Imprisoned; reported to have died 
in prison.) 

Bishop Julius Hossu of Cluj-Gherla. 
prisoned.) 

Bishop Alexander Rusu of Maramaros. 
(Imprisoned. ) 

Bishop John Suciu, apostolic administra- 
tor of Fagaras and Alba Giulia. (Impris- 
oned.) 

Bishop Basil Aftenie, auxiliary to apostolic 
administrator of Fagaras and Alba Giulia. 
(Died of Communist maltreatment in 
prison.) 

Msgr. John Ploscariu, vicar general of the 
Lugoj diocese. (Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. Louis Vida, vicar general of the 
Maramaros diocese. (Imprisoned.) 


RUSSIA 


Archbishop John Cieplak, auxiliary of Mo- 
gilev. (Sentenced to prison; died in exile.) 

Bishop Boleslaus Sloskans, apostolic ad- 
ministrator of Minsk. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. August Baumtrog, apostolic adminis- 
trator of the Volga. Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. Michael Juodakas, apostolic admin- 
istrator of Kazan. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. Casimir Naswrecky, vice-administra- 
tor apostolic of Zytomir. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. Ivan Roth, apostolic administrator 
of the Caucasus. (Imprisoned.) 

Msgr. Theophile Skalski, administrator 
apostolic of Zytomir. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. Ivan Swiderski, apostolic adminis- 
trator of Kamieniec. (Exiled.) 

Msgr. Alexander Wierzbicki, vicar general 
of the apostolic administrator of Kamieniec. 
(Imprisoned.) 


(Im- 


(Im- 


(Impris- 


(Im- 


UKRAINE 


.reabishop Andrew Sheptytsky, of Lviw. 
(Died under suspicious circumstances.) 

Archbishop Joseph Slipy, of Lviw. 
Russian labor camp.) 

Bishop Nicholas Chornetsky, apostolic vis- 
itator for Ukrainians in Poland. (In Rus- 
sian prison.) 

Bisaop Gregory Gromyshyn, of Stanisla- 
viv. (Died in Siberian concentration camp.) 

Bishop Josephat Kocylowsky, of Peremyshl. 
(Died in Russian prison.) 

Bishop Theodore Romzha, of Mukaciv. 
(“Accidentally” killed by Russian tank.) 

Bishop John Buczko, former auxiliary of 
Lviw. (In exile.) 

Bishop Niceta Budka, auxiliary of Lviw. 
(Died in Russian prison.) 

Bishop Gregory Lakota, auxiliary of Pe- 
remyshl, (Died in Siberian labor camp.) 


(In 


Bishop John Latyshewsky, auxiliary of 
Stanislaviv. (In Siberian labor camp.) 

Msgr. Peter Verhun, apostolic visitator for 
Ukrainians in Germany. (Kidnaped by 
Soviets.) 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, of Zagreb. 
(Impeded in exercise of office.) 

Archbishop John Saric, of Sarajevo. 
peded in exercise of office.) 

Bishop Peter Cule, of Mostar. 
to 10 years in prison.) 

Bishop Gregory Rozman, 
(In exile.) 

Bisho,. John Shimrak, ordinary of the 
Byzantine-Rite See of Krizevci. (Murdered 
in prison.) 

Msgr. Antonio Buljan, vicar general of the 
Sarajevo archdiocese. (Impeded in exercise 
of office.) 


(Im- 
(Sentenced 


of Ljubljana. 


Fearless Citizen Speaks for Freedom 


44 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘/ 7 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from a constituent: 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y., February 14, 1952. 
Hon. EpwIin A. HALL, 
Congressman, Thirty-seventh District 
New York State. 

DEAR FRIEND: I kept track of the observa- 
tions of the people along the streets of Bing- 
hamton and at the city hospital where my 
wife is now at I asked this one fellow how 
he liked our Congressman Ep HALL and he 
said he liked Ep Hatt very good, and he told 
me how you had helped him to find his son 
who was shipped overseas and he hadn't 
heard from him in over 2 years. You found 
him and now he is home and has a vote for 
you of over 50 people I have met lately. God 
bless you, Ed. Fveryone you have done 
something for and all during your years in 
office you have given help as far as you could. 
Poor old trembling mothers and fathers 
never have asked you for a favor but you 
done it gladly whether they were colored 
people, Republicans, Democrats, or what 
church they belonged to. And I asked this 
question, “Where can the common people or 
anyone else find a Representative who is 
in sympathy with his constituents’ needs?” 
It isn’t all in making speeches to woo folks’ 
votes away. What we need, dear boy, is to 
send you back to Congress and keep you 
there. God bless you, Ed, and may the sun 
of righteousness shine on you always. 

I remain sincerely one of your constituents 
you helped. 

EDWARD MENHENNETT. 


Forty-ninth State in the Union—the Port 
of New York Authority? 4 ag 
>) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI N 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask unani- 
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mous consent to insert in the REcorp 
two forthright editorials on the possible 
forty-ninth State in the Union—the New 
York Port Authority, as written in the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, on February 14 
and 15, 1952. 

The first editorial is entitled “Why 
Was Newark Airport Closed?” and the 
second is headed “Twenty years of air 
safety.” 

Mr. Speaker, for research purposes, 
and as a study in contrasts, between 
welfare and desires of the people, and 
the welfare and desires of vested inter- 
ests, I ask my colleagues ito compare the 
contents of these below listed editorials 
and how they stand up for the people, 
and the contents of two huge New York 
and New Jersey metropolitan papers, on 
that same day—February 14, 1952. 

The Elizabeth paper goes to the heart 
of the issue—tears into the Port of New 
York Authority. The two metropolitan 
papers do a razz-ma-jazz on Austin J. 
Tobin and his 25 years of sterling serv- 
ice with the authority under crushing 
responsibilities. 

The issue is not Tobin. It is whether 
the Congress is going to vote the New 
York Port Authority into the Union as 
the forty-ninth State. 

Here follows the two editorials from 
the Elizabeth Daily Journal: 


|From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of 
February 14, 1952] 


Wuy Was NEWARK AIRPORT CLOSED? 


The Newark Airport is closed. Why? Was 
the airport closed out of sympathy for a 
stricken people? Was it closed from convic- 
tion that the threats and the ever-lurking 
menace against which Elizabeth had for so 
long protested were at last substantiated and 
should be ended? Or was it closed so that 
with public clamor stilled plans for its re- 
opening could go forward with speed, free of 
interruption? It will be re-opened. 

It will be closed at least 6 weeks, the un- 
failing apologist for the port authority says. 
How long after that it will be closed is any- 
body’s guess—only don’t guess wrong and 
guess that it won’t be re-opened. 

After reporters had waited hours while high 
aviation brass and airline heads discussed a 
great public question in secret “two persons 
who declined to give their names said there 
was sentiment for the eventual reopening 
of the field.” And a special 15-man com- 
mittee of aviation headliners will “coordinate 
the joint efforts of all concerned in meeting 
the problems of the safe operation of aircraft 
over cities and other populous areas.” 

Two and two still make four, whether in 
the air, on the land, or under the sea. The 
Newark Airport will be re-opened and what- 
ever alterations in schedules and plans are 
made depends upon how wide we keep open 
our eyes. Our problem is not what CAA or 
CAB says. Our problem is the port authority. 
Why shouldn't the superstate port authority 
be investigated? If the PA isn’t slowed down 
we'd better be about adding a forty-ninth 
star to the flag. Not for Hawaii or Alaska, 
but for the port authority. 

Why did the little 400-acre airport with 
which we found so little fault a few years 
back have to be expanded to become the ex- 
isting monster it is? Where was the rea- 
son for it? Where was the excuse for it? 

Such a recognized authority as the veteran 
airman, Capt. David L. Behncke, contends 
that airports closed-in by or too close to 
highly populated congested areas * * * 
are completely outdated and outmoded and 
will have to be moved or limited to school 
fiying, small plane operation, feeder airlines, 
air freight operations and ferry flying. And 
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the Newark Airport, he finds, one of the top- 
level examples jigsaw-fitted into almost the 
center of the city. Why? 

In a letter to LinpLey Beckworts, chair- 
man of the Special Air Safety Committee, 
February 2, Leslie H. Jamouneau, of Newark 
claimed that Idlewood has 4,900 acres and 
that only 7 percent of its plane-movement 
capacity was being utilized. If, as stated, 
Idlewild also represents an expenditure of 
more than $100,000,000 what is the reason 
Newark had to be expanded? Could the ex- 
cuse be that a plane movement at Idlewild 
costs airlines $127 as against $10.50 at New- 
ark? 

These charges by Mr. Jamouneau have not 
been refuted. Isn't this then the direction 
in which we must point our cannon in fight- 
ing for elimination of an unneeded major 
airport at Newark? We are not going to get 
anywhere accepting hand-out explanations 
about plane safety. We've got to call in the 
Ellensteins and the Behnckes and the Ja- 
mouneaus and see that they are heard in 
the only sort of a probe that can bring real 
relief for Elizabeth at Newark Airport. Let’s 
have it. The airlines are not promising 3,- 
000,000 passengers at Newark annually be- 
cause they have any idea of shutting up 
shop. 

[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of 

February 15, 1952] 
Twenty YEARS oF Aln SAFETY 


Indignant citizens offering a wide variety 
of plans for elimination of the Newark Air- 
port menace continue to submit their opin- 
ions in signed, authenticated letters to the 
Journal. The Journal will continue to print 
all such letters worthy of publication. How- 
ever, there must be a line of demarcation. 
We will not print letters of the sort written 
by a brave penman who, in almost so many 
words, calls the people of Elizabeth hysterical 
louts and then betrays his own lack of brav- 
ery by asking permission to remain hidden 
in anonymity. He's afraid he might be 
“lynched.” Well, men have been lynched for 
less. 

“When all the shouting and screaming are 
properly discounted,” he writes in a strong, 
bold hand, “the facts are these: That after 
20 years of continuous operation over Eliza- 
beth, out of all the millions of flights un- 
eventfully made, the airplanes have dropped 
three planes on Elizabeth, with a result of 
ten lives to the townspeople.” Sounds like 
something out of a Port Authority bond 
salesman's order book. 

What 20 years? Who has found fault with 
the 400-acre Newark Airport that was before 
the late New York Mayor, Fiorello LaGuardia 
transplanted the planes at the Long Island 
airport named in his honor? Who found 
fault with the airport while the United States 
Army was in command? Who found fault 
with the Newark Airport before it was re- 
opened under the aegis of the New York Port 
Authority—until after the PA gobbled up 
hundreds of Elizabeth acres needed for in- 
dustry and unleashed the horror-at-all-hours 
flight program that has made Elizabeth the 
world's first city in commercial flight deaths? 
We are not quarreling now about why motors 
fail but why they fail where they fail. Yet 
that is the point most carefully avoided by 
all the investigating agencies and the officials 
who preach of safety. 

And what is the record of flight safety for 
this “safest airport in the world,” since the 
PA took over the field on October 22, 1947, 
under a 50-year lease from the mesmerized 
city of Newark? 

On January 31 a United States Senate com- 
mittee made a report on “investigation of air- 
plane accident at Elizabeth, N. J., and mat- 
ters relating to Newark Airport.” That, cer- 
tainly, was no item of back-fence gossip. So, 
we must assume it is true when the report 
shows, exclusive of the three major disasters, 
a dozen minor plane mishaps at or near 


Newark Airport between March 22, 1948, and 
August 11, 1951. 

There were no fatalities until December 16 
when the disasters so long imminent hit back 
at the stubborn supporters of a flying pro- 
gram that does not fit into this crowded 
neighborhood. It hit back, but to what avail? 
They were still planning expansion when the 
January 22 crash came and, gaining strength 
in adversity, were promising us a 3,000,000 
annual passenger load at Newark up to the 
early morning of February 11. 

What next unless the “safest airport in 
the world” is reduced to a minor place in the 
world of aviation? 


A Resolution Condemning Acts of 
Violence and Lawlessness in the State 
of Florida 4 L, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL & 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the city of 
Trenton, N. J. The resolution quite 
properly calls upon Congress to enact 
such legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent the repetition of outrages of the 
type that have recently been perpetrated 
ae minority groups in the State of 

oO : 


Whereas recent occurrences in the State 
of Florida have indicated a serious trend 
toward violence and lawlessness, as shown 
by the many atrocious crimes which have 
been perpetrated against the minority 
groups in that State and which have recent- 
ly resulted in the deaths of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Moore, decent and upright citizens 
of the community in which they resided; 
and 

Whereas the bombing and destruction of 
Catholic and Negro churches, Jewish syna- 
gogues and hormes and buildings belonging 
to such groups have caused many innocent 
people to become the victims of the existing 
reign of terror; and 

Whereas such acts and conduct are a di- 
rect challenge of our democratic faith and 
processes and the denial of the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness guar- 
anteed to all people by our fundamental law 
as embodied in the State and Federal Con- 
stitutions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Trenton, That it vigorously 
and wholeheartedly condemns the acts and 
conduct aforementioned in the State of 
Florida, or anywhere else in the United 
States, and respectfully urges Congressman 
CHaRLEs R. Howg., to immediately demand 
a congressional investigation of the acts and 
conduct aforementioned in the State of 
Florida, or anywhere else in the United 
States; and that such action be taken by 
the President and the executive branch of 
the Government as may be necessary to ap- 
prehend the murderers of the said Harry 
Moore and his wife; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress immediately 
enact such legislation as may be deemed 
necessary to put an end to such outrageous 
acts; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States; 
to the Honorable A. ALEXANDER SmITH, and 
Rosert C. HENDRICKSON, United States Sena- 
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tors for the State of New Jersey; the Honor- 
able CuHartes R. Howe tt, Representative of 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of New Jersey, and to the local press, 
Adopted February 7, 1952. 
Donat J. CoNNOLLY. 
Warren W. OrRPEN. 
Anprew J. Duc. 
Simo L. Rmo rt. 
I hereby certify that this is a true copy. 
Dated, Trenton, N. J., February 8, 1952. 
ALBERT G. HOWELL, 
Acting City Clerk. 


The New York Port Authority—A Steady 
Succession of Controversies, a Crossfire 


of Conflicting Interests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4°] 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dedi- 
cated presumably to promote mutual 
benefits to the people of New York and 
New Jersey, the Port of New York Au- 
thority has experienced in its 30 years, 
a steady succession of controversies and 
a@ mounting crossfire of conflicting in- 
terests. 

‘ Behold the Port of New York Author- 
ty. 

It is time the Congress of the United 
States zeroed-in this forty-ninth star. 

Gratifying, indeed, is it to list below, 
a letter from the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
calls for an investigation of the free- 
wheeling operations of the New York 
Port Authority. People of Bayonne and 
of Elizabeth, N. J., citizens of the do- 
minion of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, take heart: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8S. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C,, February 18, 1952. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoOLLeEaGuE: Please be advised that I 
am today referring your bill, House Joint 
Resolution 375, to Subcommittee No. 5. 

With kindest greetings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CELLER 


Chairman. 


Grave of Constantino Brumidi Officially 
Marked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I hereby extend my 
remarks to include the program schedule 
and the spoken parts thereof at the 
marking of the grave of the fresco 
painter, Constantino Brumidi, at Glen- 
wood Cemetery in fulfillment of the act 
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approved June 30, 1950. The program 
was as follows: 


CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE UNVEILING OF A 
Bronze TABLET MARKING THE GRAVE OF CoN- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI, FRESCO ARTIST WHO DE- 
vOTED 25 YEARS TO DECORATING THE UNITED 
States CaPIToL BUILDINGS, TUESDAY, FEBRU- 
ary 19, 1952, ar 10:30 A. M., GLENWooD 
CEMETERY, LINCOLN Roap NE., WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

PROGRAM 


Invocation .... Rev. Frederick Brown Harris 
Chaplain of the Senate 

Introduction of the chairman 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock 

Remarks by the chairman 

The Honorable Oscar L. Chapman 
Secretary of the Interior 
The Honorable Sam RayBuRN 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Unveiling of the marker.-Mildred Thompson 
Great-grandniece of Mrs. Brumidi 

Laying of a memorial wreath 
The Honorable Oscar L. Chapman 
Bei.ediction Rev. Bernard Braskamp 
Chaplain of the House 
United States Army Band 


INVOCATION BY DR. FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 


O Thou Master of all good workmen, with 
a song of gratitude in our hearts we come 
to stand reverently where reposes all that 
was mortal of one who, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Today we crown him with the 
deserved recognition and honor which his 
outstanding service to his adopted country 
merits. We would make his resting place 
a shrine of appreciation. 

We gladly remember, across all the years 
since his inspired brush dropped from his 
hand, that with the enduring colors of his 
art he mixed a fervent love for the free 
land to which he had ied to escape tyr- 
anny—the land of promise in which he was 
privileged at last to breathe the breath of lib- 
erty such as his native skies and soil had 
never known. 

We thank Thee this day for his patriotic 
passion, pure, and undefiled; and for his 
artistic integrity as, in spite of indifference 
and criticism, sometimes even of ridicule 
from those with umnseeing eyes, he toiled 
on over the neglectful years for the eye of 
God and for the generations following—his 
religion being the love of God, of America, 
and of his art. Out of his skill and his 
sanctified imagination he covered the walls 
of the national legislative shrine with de- 
pictions of historic events and of vivid, sym- 
bolic frescoes which now are the hallowed 
possession of a nation which, putting upon 
his brow long-delayed laurels, lifts his form 
to a niche in the Westminster Abbey of a 
nation’s memory. Even as we mark his grave 
with long-postponed recognition, we rejoice 
for the revelation that what we call death 
is but the portal into an ampler life, where 
only the Master shall praise, and only the 
Master shall blame; where no one shall work 
for money and no one shall work for fame, 
but each for the love of the working, and 
each in his separate star shall paint the 
thing as he sees it, for the God of things as 
they are. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CHAIRMAN BY MYRTLE 
CHENEY MURDOCK 


To the officials of the Government of the 
United States present at this ceremony, and 
to all the other friends of Constantino Brum- 
midi who are here, I have been requested to 
extend a welcome. 

I wish I could welcome you in the name of 
the Congress of the United States, the Con- 
gress that made possible this official recog- 
nition of Brumidi, but I have no right. I 
wish I could welcome you in the name of 
the Department of the Interior, but I have 
no right. I have no right even to welcome 
you here today in my name, but I can wel- 
come you in the name of the beauty of de- 
sign—that beauty left by Constantino Bru- 


midi on the inner walls of the Capitol Build- 
ing of the United States. 

I am reminded at the moment of some 
words from a famous American architect, 
Daniel Burnham. Daniel Burnham was a 
famed designer of buildings and of cities. 
He was architect of our own Union Station 
here in Washington, and he was at one time 
national president of the American Institute 
of Architects. By the way, he was a little boy 
6 years old living in New York when Con- 
stantino Brumidi landed in that city from 
Rome in 1852. I have found no record, how- 
ever, that Mr. Burnham ever knew Mr. Bru- 
midi personally, but the architect used some 
words at one time which today remind us of 
the Capitol artist. Said Daniel Burnham, 
and I quote, “Remember that a noble, logical 
diagrem once conceived can never die but 
long efter we are gone will be a living thing, 
ascerting itself with ever increasing inten- 
sity.” 

It is that noble, logical, beautiful diagram 
in the Capitol Building of the United States 
that hes asserted itself to the Congress of 
the United States and has brought about the 
merting of Brumidi’s grave this day, 100 years 
eftcr that diagram was conceived. Brumidi 
gave all that beauty to our Capitol Building 
because Brumidi loved America and American 
liberty and because he could call America 
home. 

It is entirely appropriate that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should officiate at this 
ceremony for that is the department of our 
Government established only a few years 
before Brumici landed on our shores, and 
that is the Department that was once called 
our Home Department. 

So great and so vital is the work of the 
Department of the Interior that it has be- 
come one of the major arms of our Govern- 
ment. It deals with general land problems, 
Indian affairs, geological surveys, the whole 
field of reclamation, mines and mining, na- 
tions! parks end monuments, and right here 
in Weshington, the National Capital parks 
and planning. 

Could we have a better example of the 
democracy thet Brumidi loved than is dem- 
onstrated here this morning? Our own De- 
partment of the Interior officiating, because 
of congressionel action, at the marking of 
the grave of Constantino Brumidi, the Italian 
refugee, the artist of our own Capitol Build- 
ing, the lover of American liberty—forgotten 
by the American people for more than 70 
years. 

But this morning we are not forgetting. 
We ere not even forgetting the words of 
Danicl Burnhem that a noble, logical, and 
beeutiful diagram once conceived can never 
die. I am proud of Constantino Brumidi. 
I am proud of the Congress of the United 
States. I am proud of the Department of 
the Intcrior. And I am proud to present to 
you our master of ceremonies, the distin- 
guiched Under Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, the Honorable Richard D. 
Searles. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD D. SEARLES, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


We in the Department of the Interior con- 
sider it a great honor that the Congress of 
the United States should call upon us to 
have a part in this long-delayed marking of 
the grave of Constantino Brumidi, the Italian 
immigrant who spent 25 years in decorating 
the United States Capitol Building. The act 
of Congress which made possible today’s un- 
veiling ceremonies is surely well-deserved 
recognition for the long, untiring efforts of 
this man to beautify the building most loved 
by Americans. 

This program would not be complete with- 
out mentioning the fine work of Mrs. Myrtle 
Cheney Murdock, whose untiring researches 
have brought the life of Brumidi and his 
excellent work to the attention of the people 
of the United States. Her careful study has 
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fortunately been recorded in a beautiful pub- 
lication entitled “Constantino Brumidi, 
Michaelangelo of the United States Capitol,” 
and she spent many years in locating the 
grave which we mark today and lent her every 
possible support to its proper identification. 
I am very happy to be able to present to 
you at this time the Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAM RAYBURN, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Teday, February 19, 1952, the Government 
of the United States officially offers belated 
tribute to its adopted son, Constantino Bru- 
midi, by unveiling a bronze marker on his 
grave here in this peaceful old glebe, Glen- 
wood Cemetery. 

It wes exactly 72 years ago today that this 
Italian-born artist, this lover of American 
liberty, died in the capital city of the United 
States. His grave has gone unmarked until 
this day. 

An attempt to analyze a reason for this 
forgetting on the part of the Government of 
the United States would certainly be of in- 
terect but not of worth at this time. We are 
concerned today with remembering. 

We remember that Constantino Brumidi, 
& political refugee from Rome, Italy, sought 
a home in the United States of America 
about 100 years ago. He landed in New 
York in 1852. 

We remember that in 1855 he completed 
his first ceiling fresco in our Capitol Build- 
ing, and today that frescoed ceiling in the 
old House Agriculture Committee room, de- 
picting spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
is a treasure in color that you should some- 
time see. 

We remember that for 25 years after 1855 
this enthusiast for American freedom gave 
of his talent and of his strength to this land 
of his adoption. He painted on the wall of 
the House chamber in 1857 the Victory of 
Washington Over Cornwallis—a Portrayal 
of inspiration to me, personally, in the House 
of Representatives for more than 35 years. 

He decorated in real fresco six or more 
committee rooms in the Senate end of the 
Capitol. He has left his love for America 
on the walls and ceilings of the long Senate 
corridors by painting on those walls and ceil- 
ings in true color the fruit, flowers, birds, 
and wildlife of America. 

He spent 6 years on the President’s 7oom 
alone in the Senate Annex. He gave us the 
inimitable canopy over the eye of the Capi- 
tol dome—4,664 square feet of concave 
fresco—figures in color that had to be 15 feet 
in height up there in order to look life-size 
129 feet below. 

And he died as the result of a fall at the 
age of 75 while trying desperately to finish 
the rotunda frieze. 

Thus we have in the Capitol Building of 
the United States an unbelievable display 
of decorative beauty. Thank God today that 
we not only remember that beauty but we 
remember the artist who gave it to the 
American people. 

We remember also two eulogies to Brumidi 
delivered on the floor of the United States 
Senate back in 1880, a few days after the 
death of the great artist. Said Senator Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, at that time, “So long has 
Brumidi devoted his heart and strength to 
this Capitol that his love and reverence for 
it is not surpassed by even that of Michael- 
angelo for St. Peters.” 

And Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, as a 
part of a glowing tribute to the Capitol 
artist said this, “He who beautifies the path- 
way of life, who creates images of loveliness 
for the human eye to rest upon, is a bene- 
factor of the human race. He will be 
crowned by the gratitude of his cwn and of 
succeding generations.” 

Today we bring to Constantino Brumidi 
our gratitude. We ourselves are honored to 
be that succeeding generation which crowns 
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with gratitude the fresco artist of the Capl- 
tol Building of the United States. 

We would even carry with us henceforth 
and forever to remember and to ponder 
some words of Constantino Brumidi him- 
self—words that the Government of the 
United States has cast into the very heart 
of the bronze marker for the artist’s grave. 
Said Constantino Brumidi 100 years ago, “My 
one ambition and my daily prayer is that I 
may live long enough to make beautiful the 
Capitol of the one country in the world in 
which there is liberty.” 

For this expression of outstanding love 
for America from Constantino Burmidi and 
for his everlasting service to the land of his 
adoption I at this time express officially, in 
the name of the Congress of the United 
States, the sincere gratitude of the American 
people. 

LAYING OF THE MEMORIAL WREATH: THE HON- 

ORABLE KICHARD D. SEARLES, UNDER SECRETARY 

OF THE INTERIOR 


In addition to the memorial wreath which 
the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary 
of the Interior, has asked me to place at the 
grave of Brumidi in his name, there are 
three other wreaths to be laid. Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, representing the Chevy Chase 
Branch, National League of American Pen 
Women, Mr. Ben Segretti, representing the 
Lido Civic Club of Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Charles Gunn, representing the South- 
east Citizens’ Association, -vill now place 
wreaths in the names of their respective 
organizations. 


BENEDICTION: REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP, CHAP- 
LAIN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The Lord bless you and keep you. The 

Lord make His face to shine upon you and 

be gracious unto you. The Lord lift upon 

you the light of His countenance and give 
you peace. Amen. 


EXTENSION OF istidstica 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. E. W. Doherty, publisher of the 
Herald, of Killdeer, N. Dak., dealing with 
a bill introduced by the Senators from 
South Dakota, the Senators from Mon- 
tana, my colleague [Mr. Younc], and 
myself, relating to mineral rights in cer- 
tain lands. I also ask that my letter in 
reply to Mr. Doherty be printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue KILLpEer HERALD, 
Killdeer, N. Dak., February 11, 1952. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bi: Your letter of February 5 will 
be reprinted in the Herald as per copy. We 
will make no changes and will add no foot- 
notes. However, you have not convinced me 
that your action in this matter is ethical, or 
proper. Maybe lawyers or Washingtonians 
employ and prosper by a different set of 
ethics and mores than us little men. As 
for us being short of political issues let me 
remind you that we have in the past 
ported you for office and expect to contin 
to do so, so this was not done as a matter 
of political expediency. 


Your letter says your introduction of the 
bill was done “at the instance of a substan- 
tial mumber of former owners * * *.” 
Your reference to a “number” is amusing. 
I know within a few how large that number 
is. It may mislead the public but not me. 
I also know that in the entire county of 
Billings, where the greatest percentage of 
submarginal land was purchased only two 
owners withheld their mineral rights. You 
are aware that they are both lawyers—H. A. 
Mackoff, of Dickinson, and a Mr. Ruble, of 
Driscoll (at that time). The former had 
no difficulty in reserving his minerals. At 
least I have gone through the acquisition 
file of his and found no correspondence in- 
dicating any difficulty. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ruble had difficulty, but for one reason— 
the Government checked the records and 
felt that Ruble did not own the minerals, 
therefore they wondered why he wanted to 
withhold them if they weren’t his in the 
first place. Now in McKenzie and Slope 
Counties there were not such large numbers 
of landowners involved though I haven't had 
time to check the acquisition files in these 
cases. Nevertheless, I'm confident and I be- 
lieve investigation will bear out the fact 
that only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
landowners withheld mineral rights. 

When the lands were bought they were 
acquired to practice controlled grazing, you 
say. Right you are, Bill, but do you recall 
that when the owner originally homesteaded 
the land he acquired it for agricultural pur- 
poses, too? Therefore, when the Govern- 
ment originally conveyed it to him he had 
no need to obtain the minerals, either. 
Looks like a fair exchange to me, but then 
we run into ethics again. 

And you say “with the result that a num- 
ber who insisted on the mineral rights were 
permitted to retain them without paying 
anything for them.” How about “that num- 
ber” that insisted, Bill? Let’s get down to 
cases: Exactly how many more were there 
other than the two I have pointed out? 
Let’s find out who doesn’t have all the infor- 
mation on this deal. I venture to say you 
will never get the answer to that but I in- 
tend to and will certainly let you know. In 
thousands of land transaction cases the 
price per acre gave no thought to extra pay 
for minerals, so, why should it have mattered 
in 1937? Do you honestly think it’s dif- 
ferent when you deal with the Government? 
If so, then I see the Democrats have no 
monopoly on the low moral standards so 
obvious in Washington. Everybody feels 
they can hook the Government just because 
it is the Government. Since I am one of 
the Government I rebel. 

Assessed valuation—one of the reasons the 


know that. 
to you the assessed valuations of certain 
pieces of property in Billings County then 
and now. That is on an attached sheet. 
As for fair market value you realize that 
they change daily. In those years $2 an 
acre wasn't a bad and this is 
out by the fact that the Government 
the only taker at any price. 
A similar law (Public Law 760) 
in 1950. Yes, I am aware of that law but 
if I'm not mistaken that 
tirely different situation. 
to title II of the 
the Government 
settlement 
who was to settle on 
Government 
varying periods 
I must agree 
rights was no 
that is just 
isn’t it? Under the 
gram there are no 
County where mineral reservations were for 
varying periods of time. 
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cloud this issue would you? In 760 the 
law also explicitly stated that minerals 
could be bought back by the surface owner 
if leasing activity and similar work was not 
being undertaken at the time. It also states 
that the buyer should give the Government 
a fair market price. Certainly, a fair mar- 
ket price for minerals today would not be 
one-fourth of the original purchase price of 
submarginal land bought by the Govern- 
ment. Noting that in ome of your news 
releases from Washington you mentioned 
that there was no drilling activity on sub- 
marginal land. I assume you are quite aware 
of this provision in the 760 law. Enough 
of that, Bill, now that we understand each 
other on that law. 

In closing, Bill, let me assure you that 
I'm confident you're not so naive as to not 
know who the special interests are to whom 
I refer. 

Knowing you are busy I shall not expect 
to hear from you again. But rest assured, 
you will hear from me. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. Donertyr. 


Assessed valuations in Billings County for 
1936 and 1951 
Township: 1951 
137-101..... 


The above figures ere average in the town- 
ship, price per acre as assessed. Now, un- 
derstand, the 1936 figure is on land the Gov- 
ernment purchased while the 1951 figure is 
on land the Government did not purchase 
and therefore may be considered much bet- 
ter land. I wonder where you got the idea 
that the land was bought for one-fourth the 
assessed valuation (which we readily admit 
was unduly high). 

Yours very more and better campaign is- 
sues and higher moral standards through- 
out the Nation. 

E. W. Doxmerry. 
Hon. Ep DoHERTY, 
The Killdeer Herald, 
Killdeer, N. Dak. 

Dear Ep: My attention has just been called 
to an editorial in your paper of January 24, 
1952, entitled “The League and Special In- 
terests.” In this article you refer to the 
measure seeking the recovery of minerals in 
behalf of former owners who sold lands in 
the submarginal area. You refer to this 
legislation as one for the benefit of special 
interests. 

I am too occupied with the duties of my 
office to be answering editorials of people 
who disagree with me, but I felt that you 
are fairminded enough to want to have the 
actual facts for the benefit of the readers 
of your paper. You must, indeed, be very 
short of political or campaign issues if you 
interpret this measure as having any politi- 
cal significance. 

The introduction of this legislation was 
not my own idea. It was at the instance 
of a substantial number of former owners, 
who felt that they had been improperly 
dealt with and wanted some legislation to 
give them a measure of relief. Senator 
Younc also was approached concerning the 
very same matter, and the bill is sponsored 
not only by myself but Senator Younc as 
well and has the approval of other Senators 
sponsoring this bill, who are situated in the 
so-called Dust Bowl area such as Montana 
and South Dakota. 

I think you are aware of the economic 
conditions in western North Dakota in the 
middle thirties and how prostrate the farm- 
ers and businessmen were in that area. 
Bankruptcies were a very common everyday 
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affair. People who had taken up these lands 
under the homestead laws, who had labored 
for years, lost them for the nonpayment of 
taxes or were forced to abandon them. Those 
that still had these lands, although heavily 
mortgaged when the controlled-grazing pro- 
gram was suggested, were in a position where 
they were actualy forced into the selling of 
these lands because of their economic cir- 
cumstances. When the lands were bought 
they were acquired for no purpose other than 
to practice controlled grazing. Minerals were 
not necessary, and the law under which they 
were bought expressly provided that the min- 
erals could be reserved by the owners. The 
Government didn’t inform the sellers of their 
rights to reserve the minerals with the re- 
sult that a number who insisted on the 
mineral rights were permitted to retain them 
without paying anything for them, while 
others were either deliberately misinformed 
by being told they could not under the law 
reserve them or, because of the ignorance 
of their rights, failed to reserve them. Even 
the reservations themselves lacked uniform- 
ity in that some of the reservations per- 
mitted were for a period of 25 years, others 
for 50 years, and others perpetually. That, 
in my opinion, smacked of favoritism and 
constituted rank discrimination between the 
persons who sold their lands to the Govern- 
ment. 

The prices that were paid for these lands, 
you will find if you will take the trouble to 
look it up, had yielded about one-fourth 
of their assessed value for taxation pur- 
poses. How often have you run into people 
who had willingly sold their lands for even 
the assessed value? Very few pieces of prop- 
erty in the country, as well as in the city, 
can be bought for the assessed valuation. 
It is common knowledge that the assessed 
valuation is way below the actual market 
value. In this case the lands, as the records 
will show, were purchased for about one- 
fourth of their assessed valuation, to say 
nothing of the actual fair-market value. 

Under those circumstances, don’t you think 
that the former owner, who was involved in 
this plight and economic depression and 
forced to sell, should have some rights and 
privileges, or some preference to regain some- 
thing of the losses he sustained? Why 
shouldn't he be treated the same as those 
who were permitted to keep the minerals 
and for which they paid nothing to the 
Government? 

You say in your article that if they are 
going to be repurchased that the former 
owner shall not be given any preference but 
it should be thrown open to all citizens. 
Would you want the speculators to have the 
opportunity to bid on these lands as against 
the former owners and the people in the 
community who had invested their money 
and labor in these lands? Hasn’t a prece- 
dent of preference always existed in behalf 
of former owners of lands who were caught 
in the economic depression in North Da- 
kota? Didn’t the North Dakota law provide 
for a preference to owners, or their heirs, 
who lost their land for taxes to repurchase 
these lands? Didn't the North Dakota law 
even go so far as to hold that before land 
acquired for taxes could be sold to a stranger 
that the former owners had to be given the 
preference right to repurchase this land, and 
notice had to be given to them? Didn't the 
Federal Land Bank also, in many respects, 
offer preferences to former owners of land 
who were able to repurchase for the amount 
of the indebtedness, although even there, 
there has been an injustice imposed on the 
former owners in that the Federal Land 
Bank reserved half of the minerals to itself 
after it was paid the full amount of the in- 
debtedness? 

You state that “If the Government sets a 
precedent with this legislation such buying 
could reach ridiculous proportions over the 
entire Nation.” Are you aware that a similar 
law was passed by the Congress in 1950, in 
which neither I nor the Nonpartisan League 


had any hand? I refer to Public Law 760, 
which gives the surface owner the privilege 
of purchasing the minerals. In the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Younc and myself we 
propose to grant the right to the former 
owners to repurchase. I personally feel that 
they should be entitled to recovery without 
any payment whatever, but certainly there 
can be no complaint made when the former 
owner is compelled to pay a percentage of 
the purchase price in order to recover min- 
erals which were given free of charge to 
some of the former owners and denied to 
others. How you can spell out protection of 
special interests in this measure is be- 
yond me. This will benefit the little man who 
had been crowded out of his home and hold- 
ings when he was strapped and helpless and 
broke. 

This measure will not only be helpful to 
many individuals who are deserving, but it 
will be of help to the entire community in 
the county where these lands are situated. 
I am sure you are aware that many thousands 
of acres were acquired by the county for the 
nonpayment of taxes and these lands were 
also sold to the Government to be included 
in the grazing area. If the county recovers 
the rights to these minerals it stands to 
reason that every taxpayer and resident in 
that county will profit by it, and if any 
county was fortunate to have lands on which 
oil would be discovered it would be a boon to 
every citizen in that community and a bene- 
fit to the State as a whole. Surely you 
wouldn’t include a county among special 
interests. 

It is not my intention to engage in any 
debate with you on this matter. I have 
nothing further that I intend to add to what 
I have already said, regardless of what items 
you may desire to put in your paper in con- 
nection with it. However, in fairness to 
your readcrs they ought to have a complete 
picture of what the facts actually are and 
what the purpose of the bill is instead of the 
version given in your article, which, I regret 
to say, is based on lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the facts leading up to the introduc- 
tion of the measure, as well as the provisions 
of the law itself. I am sure you were hasty 
in interpreting this as an issue carrying 
political implications. It is nothing more 
than a measure which we believe to be help- 
ful to the people in North Dakota, and par- 
ticularly in your area. I may add that if 
Senator Younc had himself introduced this 
measure in the Senate, I would have sup- 
ported it just as much as I propose to Ao 
now. As indicated, he is a cosponsor of tis 
bill. 

I am certain that you would be pleased to 
know what the real facts are, and that the 
article was due to nothing more than lack 
of information on your part. I even believe 
that after considering it further, you will 
agree with me that the measure is meri- 
torious and should be supported by myself 
and by yourself as well. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “The Forty-ninth State?” which 
appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
News. 


The Forty-ninth State? 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorbD, as follows: 


THE FoORTY-NINTH STATE? 


Next Wednesday the Senate will vote on 
statehood for Alaska. 

Cpposition to the statehood bill is strong 
and unexpectedly bitter. Shockingly false 
aspersions have been cast upon the good 
Americans who live in our great northe 
ern Territory. 

They have been called unfit to govern 
themselves, when their education level is 
well above that of the State whose Senator 
is leading the attack upon them—and even 
above the national average. 

Much is made of the fact that Alaska does 
not physically adjoin the United States 
proper, although it is far easier to travel 
from Washington to Alaska today than it 
was to go from Washington to New York or 
Pittsburgh 100 years ago. 

Alaska is condemned for having a “small 
population,” but it grew faster during the 
last decade than any State in the Union, and 
is still growing. 

The fight against Alaska statehood, as 
these arguments show, has little real basis. 
It is an appeal to the isolationist, to the 
standpatter, the age-old argument against 
expansion and progress. 

This kind of appeal has always failed in 
America. Americans don’t believe in stand- 
ing still. 

It will fail this time if the Senate will cone 
sider the facts and vote accordingly. 





Let the Record Speak for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are in revolt and revul- 
sion against corruption in the Federal 
Government. Never before during my 
14 years of service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives have I seen our people so 
outraged and indignant as they are to- 
day over the recent revelations of fraud, 
fixing, and influence peddling in the Fed- 
eral administrative agencies. With every 
new report from the congressional com- 
mittees the administration is revealed as 
a tragic era of blunder and plunder. 

Incompetence in high places has gen- 
erated hit-or-miss policies and programs 
which get nowhere, pile up new moun- 
tains of Government debt, extend our 
military commitments far beyond our 
national resources, and mortgage all the 
years of generations yet unborn. 

Out of this muddle of incompetence 
and national distraction flows the broad 
stream of immorality, corruption, fixing, 
rake-off, so completely characterized by 
mink coats,.deep freezers, 5-percenters, 
influence peddlers, and tax scandals. 

Official reports show that under Presi- 
dent Truman this moral breakdown has 
reached many departments of the Fed- 
eral Government—to Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation loans, military con- 
tracts, surplus property sales, internal- 
revenue pay-offs—even to the collect-on- 
delivery protection of gamblers and rack- 
eteers in the police precincts of the citv 
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of Washington itself, to say nothing of 
the horsemeat scandals in my own State. 

Never before in American history has 
there been such a shocking failure of 
elemental honesty and probity in public 
administration. 

Fundamentally, this evil condition in 
Washington comes about because the 
socialistic New Deal-Fair Deal party 
has been too long in office. The power- 
grabbing bureaucrats have become fat 
and lax. Corruption thrives on their 
callous political indifference to the pub- 
lic welfare. Only a thorough house- 
cleaning can redeem and restore the 
cherished American tradition of honesty, 
prudence and fair-dealing in Govern- 
ment. You can't run this great country 
on the basis of the secret pay-off. Public 
office still is a public trust; and there is 
already much evidence that the voters 
intend to restore that great American 
tradition of faithful public service when 
they go to the polls this year. 

REDS SHELTERED 

When public morals break down, com- 
munism enters. That is why Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers, I believe, still 
are serenely at work today in many of the 
agencies of the Federal establishment. 
Because there are no strong moral prin- 
ciples guiding the adnzuistratiou, Reds 
and wobblies of every stripe have found 
safe haven on the Government payroll. 

These Communist infiltrations kave 
been exposed consistently by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
for 14 years. But the President has dis- 
missed these exposures, for example in 
the Hiss case, with the contemptuous 
comment, “red herring.” When Con- 
gress at last passed, in 1950, the Internal 
Security Act to force the removal of 
Communists from the Government pay- 
roll, President Truman promptly vetoed 
the measure and it had to be passed 
again in both Houses by a two-thirds 
majority. That was done. But the law 
is not being applied and enforced with 
spirit and determination. 

ALWAYS, HIGHER TAXES 


This scandalous cabal of crime, cor- 
ruption, and communism in Washington 
is now fully exposed as a socialistic 
spendthrift government carrying Amer- 
ica headlong to national bankruptcy. 
The President is known through the 
length and breadth of the land as High- 
Tax Harry. He has recommended 
higher taxes upon the people at every 
session of Congress since 1946. His new 
budget is by far the greatest in the 
“peacetime” history of any nation in the 
world, despite the fact that Government 
spending already takes very close to one- 
third of the national income. This 
means that everybody with a job works 
every third day for the Government. 

This mad and reckless spending in 
Washington already has given us the 50- 
cent dollar. The purchasing power of 
earnings vanishes faster under Truman’s 
inflation than wage adjustments can be 
realized. 

We are neither at war or peace. We 
are mobilized for war, paying for war, 
but denied the fruit of victory—peace. 
By February 1952 we already had suf- 
fered over 105,000 battlefield casualties 
in Korea in a “police action” which had 


extended over 19 months—longer than 
World War I. 

Our military program and overseas 
aid during the last 6 years have mounted 
to almost $150,000,000,000, all of this for 
the professed purpose of containing 
communism. Yet, during those years we 
have seen communism spread its black 
tentacles from 200,000,000 Russians to 
800,000,000 population in Europe and 
Asia. The Kremlin has expanded its 
dominion four times, while the Truman- 
Acheson policies have devoured Ameri- 
ca’s wealth and substance in a Punch- 
and-Judy diplomatic game with the cruel 
imperialism of communism slavery. 

ROAD TO BANERUPICY 


In my own State of Illinois the people 
today are paying five times as much for 
Federal Government expenditures as for 
all their own State government costs. 
Yet the President would purge from Con- 
gress thcse who resist more spending, 
more deficits, more debts. Elected Rep- 
resentatives of the people are publicly 
ridiculed as obstructionists because they 
will not go along with the Truman joy- 
ride to bankruptcy. 

At the present time, the Truman 
spending program is running a steady 
deficit of $40,009,000 a day. 

If the administration is permitted to 
spend $85,000,000,000, as Truman plans 
in fiscal 1953, the Nation will plunge into 
severe inflation and the Federal tax bill 
for the Nation would total the fantastic 
sum of $1,935 per family. 

An analysis of the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1953 discloses the Federal taxes per 
county in the Nineteenth Illinois Con- 
gressional District will be: 

Share of Federal budget deficit (based on 
percentage of total State population) 


Just calmly reflect what this means 
to you and your neighbors. 

Responsible Democrats, no less than 
Republicans, are shocked by this run- 
away spending spree. Representative 
CLARENCE Cannon, of Missouri, chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
told the House of Representatives re- 
cently: 

From every technical and statistical point 
of view, our fiscal situation is the most un- 
favorable in the history of the Republic. 


And Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia, said publicly as recently as No- 
vember 1, 1951: 

If our American democracy is destroyed, 
it will be the result of fiscal irresponsibility 
of which the Trumanites are guilty. 


This is not Republican criticism but 
criticism of two of the most highly re- 
spected Democrats in the country. 

When the New Dealers took over the 
Government, the national debt stood at 
$146 per capita. Today, after 19 years of 
spendthrift the national debt 
stands at $1,678 for every man, woman, 
and child. For the- average American 
family of four persons the national debt 
load today is $6,712. That is the story 
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of the New Deal-Fair Deal socialistic 
trend for America during these troubled 
years. 

THROW OUT THE WAR PARTY 


The Truman administration says it is 
working for peace. They are spending 
the hard-earned dollars of the Ameri- 
can businessman, farmer, and worker all 
over the face of the world for what they 
say is “the price of peace.” 

Through February 1952 we had more 
than 105,000 battlefield casualties in 
Korea. But we are not at war, the 
President insists. What will be our 
casualties when Truman and Acheson 
are ready to admit that we are actually 
in a state of war? 

During the last 50 years we have had 
five Republican Presidents. Not one of 
them had a battleficld casualty reported 
during his term of office. 

But what of our three most recent 
Democratic Presidents? 

Under Woodrow Wilson—1913-1921— 
we had 334,734 battlefield casualties. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt—1933- 
1945—we had 994,893 battle casualties. 

Under Harry Truman—1945-195?—we 
have had more than 105,000 battle casu- 
alties, during the first 19 months of the 
Korean action. 

Here is the box score on Republican 
peace since 1900, showing the battle 
casualties under each Republican Presi- 
dent: 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
William H. Taft 
Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 


And here is the casualty box score on 
the Democratic wars since 1917, a period 
of only 35 years, or one generation: 

, 734 
, 893 
, 841 


Total casualties , 468 


Here you have the official record of the 
“peace party” as the Democratic “war- 
makers” call themselves. Over press, 
radio, and television, they cry, “peace, 
peace, peace—we will make the peace.” 
But all they produce is war, destruction, 
and chaos. 

In 1916 Wovudrow Wilson was elected 
for a second term on the deceitful slo- 
gan: “He kept us out of war.” Six 
months later we were in World War I. 

In 1940 Franklin D. Roosevelt said over 
a Nation-wide radio broadcast: 

I have said this before—and I shall say it 
again, and again, and again—your boys are 
not going to be sent into foreign war. 


Within 14 months we were in World 
War I. 

On June 1, 1950, President Truman 
told his White House press conference 
that he believec the world was closer to 
peace than it has been in 5 years, and 
this cheery utterance made headlines 
the world around. Twenty-four days 
later the shooting started in Korea. And 
in the next 19 months more than 105,000 
American boys were killed, wounded, or 
missing on the Korean battlefields. 

In the perspective of history the Dem- 
ocratic promise of peace has become a 
certain omen of war. 
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The first half of this century in Amer- 
ica has created a war party. Every time 
that party comes to power, the shooting 
starts—and the American taxpayers foot 
all the bills, both for war and recon- 
struction—for both friends and foes 
alike. 

On September 15, 1941, on the floor of 
the House when we were considering leg- 
islation for arming ships, I ended my 
speech by saying, “It is all over but the 
shooting.” On December 7, less than 3 
months later, war became a reality. 

It is a great shell game. And the 
American people now see clearly through 
this gigantic hoax of the men who are 
always babbling peace and making war. 

A CRUSADE OF PATRIOTISM 


There is a sense of patriotic devotion 
in this favored land today which, I am 
certain, transcends all narrow considera- 
tions of party or faction. As Americans 
we are guardians and custodians of a 
precious heritage—the heritage of free- 
dom under law. We must not stand by 
idly and watch a band of reckless, des- 
perate political schemers and planners 
dissipate our wealth, our power, and our 
national glory and strength. 

Our good American common sense tells 
us that we can take no more out of gov- 
ernment than we put into it, whether 
we measure our contributions in spirit, 
energy, work, or dollars. To promise so 
many people something for nothing from 
government is wicked, false, deceitful, 
and un-American. 

A crusade of patriotism is forming in 
America today to reclaim our National 
Government from the confused, blunder- 
ing, plundering bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

Men and women are joining hands, re- 
gardless of past party affiliations, in a 
new alliance of constitutional rededica- 
tion, to restore the true pattern of hon- 
est, faithful representative government, 
The Republican Party is the instrument 
of that redemption and rededication. 

Only a strong and solvent America can 
hope to hold back the black night of 
godless communism. Bankruptcy and 
ruin are Stalin’s aims for America. The 
Truman deficits are all water on Stalin’s 
wheel. 

Let us have done with the corruption- 
ists, the wobblies, the Reds, and the so- 
cialistic squanderers in Washington. We 
still have an ample reserve of good, old- 
fashioned American common sense to 
see us through. 

The American people know what is the 
matter. 

All they need is a government in 
Washington which will faithfully and 
honestly translate their wants, their 
wishes, and their real needs into effec- 
tive national policies and programs. 

Freedom is not dead. It has only been 
drugged and doped by fraud, fakery, 
deceit, and demagogic promises of peace, 

But the people are alert. 

This year of 1952 will see tne little men 
of blunder and plunder swept away like 
so many broken sticks before the rush of 
a mighty river of American patriotism. 

The war party will be swept from 
power, 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM ra 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
vocational industrial education is that 
part of public education which is devot- 
ed to the purpose of providing training 
opportunities for senior high school age 
youth, in preparation for entrance into 
useful employment in the various trades 
and industrial occupations. 

It is not merely preparation for spe- 
cific skills in job competency, but also 
the knowledge and training that will con- 
tribute to a satisfying and productive life 
of employment. It develops skills, abili- 
ties, understandings, attitudes, working 
habits, and appreciations, and in addi- 
tion helps individuals gain knowledge 
and information needed by workers to 
enter and make rrogress in employment 
on a useful and productive basis. The 
goal of vocational education is the com- 
petent industrial worker—competent 
economically, socially, emstionally, phys- 
ically, and in a civic sense. 

It has long been apparent that the 
normal educational program in the grade 
and secondary schools does not prepare 
our youth to enter directly into the labor 
market. College is required for the pro- 
fessions, and vocational training is re- 
quired in the trades. Eighty percent of 
high school students do not continue 
formal education upon graduation. 
Competence in the three R’s, an appre- 
ciation of the heritage of the race, the 
arts, and the cultural aspect are needed. 
We cannot igncre the necessity for a 
sound, inclusive program of vocational 
education. The men in charge of our 
vocational education program are emi- 
nently qualified and devoted to its suc- 
cessful operation. Our colleges are pro- 
viding capable instructors. The benefits 
are enjoyed by the thousands of students 
who have been trained in the various 
vocations and by the employers who 
have hired them. 


The President’s Veto Power—Congres- 
sional Practices Have Endangered Its 
Effectiveness 

{ ~ 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER = 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, how ef- 
fective today is the power to veto acts 
of Congress which the founding fathers 
granted to the President in the Consti- 
tution? Is the Congress threatening to 
frustrate it little by little? This is one of 
the aspects of Presidential-congressional 
relations that is a source of much con- 
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cern to some of us who believe in the 
principle of checks and balances as the 
foundation of our constitutional struc- 
ture of government. In these days 
when people on many sides are profess- 
ing to be alarmed by actions that they 
regard as attempted usurpations of the 
legislative function on the part of the 
executive it behooves us, in a sense of 
fairness and good citizenship, to stop 
and consider whether or not the Con- 
gress is, in one important matter at 
least, treading upon the proper exercise 
of the President’s functions. The Exec- 
utive is pictured as holding tightly to 
the powers granted to him and at the 
same time attempting to encroach upon 
the other branches of Government, but 
there is no complaint of the devices be- 
ing used by the Legislature to deprive 
him of the use of one extremely neces- 
sary and important right. I believe, 
however, that because of certain prac- 
tices on the part of the legislative branch 
the President does not now enjoy the 
free exercise of the veto power which 
the Constitution accords him and which 
the founding fathers thought it was es- 
sential for him to have. 

Woodrow Wilson, who was not only 
one of our most able Presidents but also 
a distinguished scholar in many fields, 
particularly in political science, was 
tremendously impressed by the value and 
importance of the veto power. In his 
work on congressional government he 
went so far as to declare that the Presi- 
dent is no greater than his prerogative of 
veto makes him and he considered that 
power as beyond all comparison his most 
formidable weapon. 

The authority to veto acts of Congress 
was not lightly bestowed on the Presi- 
dent by the framers of the Constitution 
and it should not lightly be taken away— 
directly or indirectly—by the Congress. 
The delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention were almost feverish in their an- 
tipathy toward a strong executive and 
were fully conscious of the abuse of the 
veto power by the King of Engiand. 
That he had refused his assent to laws, 
the most wholesome and necessary for 
the common good had been one of the 
principal complaints against the mon- 
arch set out in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Yet they were not unfamil- 
iar with the course of history and were 
firm in their belief that in a free govern- 
ment the tendency was for the legis- 
lature to absorb all the powers cf gov- 
ernment. Such then was the climate of 
opinion which surrounded the discus- 
sions relating to the distribution of func- 
tions in the new Nation and resulted in 
the happy solution embracing the prin- 
ciple of checks and balance among the 
three branches. Therefore, despite their 
inbred suspicion and hatred of a strong 
executive the framers of the Constitution 
deemed it necessary and desirable to 
provide the veto power as a protection 
for the Executive from encroachments 
by the legislative branch. Hamilton 
pointed out that lacking the veto “the 
former would be absolutely unable to de- 
fend himself against the depredations of 
the latter” and the power would be an 
additional security against the enact- 
ment of improper laws. The exercise of 
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the veto power is in the nature of an ap- 
peal to the people by the President. But 
its effectiveness is being thwarted by the 
practices of the very branch of the gov- 
ernment against which it was designed 
as a shield. 

The authority for this important 
power is found in article I, section 7, of 
the Constitution which reads in part: 

Every bill which shell have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he 
approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. * * ® 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a@ question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be passed by two-thirds of the 
Senete and House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 


That is the basic law on the subject 
and although the Constitution was in- 
tended as a broad framework of govern- 
ment and not as a code of procedure 
there is no statute to which we may turn 
for guidance. The regulation of this 
vital power is today covered only by 
custom and by less than a half dozen 
Supreme Court decisions. The Congress 
has not availed itself of its authority 
and duty in this regard as provided by 
the Constitution, “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carry- 


ing into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Con- 


stitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or 
office thereof.” 

Shortly before the close of the first 
session of this Congress I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5561, which is intended to 
implement the constitutional provisions 
and provide for the fair and proper ex- 
ercise of the power as intended by the 
founding fathers. This bill, in addition 
to providing a modus operandi for the 
approval and disapproval of measures, 
will, I believe, remedy one of the most 
blatant intrusions on the executive 
power by the legislature, by preventing 
“rider” legislation. 

Almost everyone has heard of one or 
another instance of the practice indulged 
in by the Congress of coercing the Presi- 
dent to approve a bill that he does not 
want by coupling it with one that is nec- 
essary or highly desirable. This is com- 
monly known as attaching a “rider”— 
that is, giving a free ride to a proposal 
that, standing alone, would not be ac- 
ceptable but which the President ap- 
proves because he is unwilling to veto 
the bill to which it is appended even 
though unrelated to it. One of the most 
recent instances of this type of legislat- 
ing occurred in connection with the 
third supplemental appropriation act for 
1951, approved by the President on June 
2, 1951. The action of the Congress at 
that time was clearly described by Presi- 
dent Truman in a statement made by 


him when he approved the bill, in which 
he said: 

This act provides urgently needed funds 
for carrying on important activities of the 
Government. Unfortunately, the act also 
contains a legislative “rider”—that is a piece 
of legislation quite unrelated to the major 
purposes of the act, which is to appropriate 
funds. This rider—section 1302—makes 
broad and sweeping changes in our proce- 
dures for restricting trade between the free 
world and the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
It is thus a major piece of legislation affect- 
ing our foreign policy, but it was never con- 
sidered by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee or the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. This rider is seriously defective. 
However, I have signed this act because the 
appropriations it carries are so urgently 
needed. 


Deficiency appropriation bills seem to 
be a popular vehicle resorted to for the 
purpose of imposing unwanted and 
sometimes unwise legislation upon the 
President. In at least one instance dur- 
ing the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt this practice involved the cou- 
pling of legislation that was actually un- 
constitutional as a rider to the Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Act of 943. 
There the Congress was attempting to 
impose its will upon the President with 
respect to three employees in the De- 
partment of State and inserted a provi- 
sion in the appropriation act that none 
of the funds appropriated therein should 
be available for paying the salaries of 
the named employees. Because the 
funds appropriated were urgently need- 
ed for the operation of government, the 
President approved the act, including 
the objectionable rider, although he ex- 
pressed his strong objections to such a 
legislative tactic. Sometime later the 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303 (1946)) 
held the rider to be invalid and uncon- 
stitutional as a bill of attainder. 

Here again was an attempt to compel 
the President to accept legislation that 
standing by itself he would have vetoed, 
but that he could not in this instance 
‘disapprove without also disapproving 
the appropriation of funds which, after 
all, was the principal purpose cof the act. 
The rider was not germane to the legis- 
lation which had originated in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

One further example of this method 
of thwarting the President’s veto power 
is the enactment of the so-called Miller: 
Tydings Act earlier in the administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. This was an 
amendment to the Sherman Act author- 
izing resale-price maintenance to which 
the President had expressed his strong 
opposition. By coupling this act with an 
act raising necessary funds for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—totally unrelated to 
it—the Congress forced the President to 
accept it in the face of his known objec- 
tions to it. 

Can it be reasonably said that this is 
something that the founding fathers 
contemplated or intended when they 
Grafted the veto provision of the Con- 
stitution? I do not believe so. Obvious- 
ly the crux of the matter lies in the mean- 
ing of the word “bill” in that provision, 
which is nowhere defined in the Consti- 
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tution. Just as obviously the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act is a separate and distinct biil 
from the revenue act that served as its 
vehicle in presenting it to the President. 
The latter was entitled “An act to pro- 
vide additional revenue for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes.” 
That title gave no hint of a radical 
amendment to the Sherman antitrust 
Act. Even if the title had been broad- 
ened to include an antitrust act amend- 
ment the disparity of the two types of 
legislation would be so great as to arouse 
grave doubts as to their being one bill. 
If there is to be no limitation cn the num- 
ber of diverse subject matters thet may 
be joined in one bill it is conceivable that 
the Congress could totally destroy the 
President’s veto power by enacting all 
its legislation in the form of one or two 
bills at the close of a session thereby 
compelling approval of measures to 
which the President is opposed under 
penalty of vetoing measures which are 
urgently needed. To my mind the one- 
package appropriation bill comes dan- 
gerously close to this. 

The Celler veto-power bill, by the 
simple expedient of supplying a defini- 
tion of the term “bill” as a .egislative 
proposal embracing one subject which 
shall be expressed in the title, offers a 
solution to this problem. Under the pro- 
visions of my bill each separate subject 
not embraced in that title shall consti- 
tute a separate bill and may be acted 
upon separately by the President. 

This definition conforms to the his- 
toric and logical concept of a legislative 
bill, and is perfectly consistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution. A num- 
ber of the States have given recognition 
to the problem by incorporating similar 
provisions in their own constitutions. In 
fact some States go further and permit 
the governor to veto and even modify 
individual items in appropriation bills. 
My bill does not embody the item-veto 
principle where the item is germane to 
the subject matter of the proposed legis- 
lation as set out in the title. It does, 
however, safeguard the constitutional 
function of the President in cases similar 
to those described above. 

The practice of rider legislation is 
only one of the phases of congressional 
actions which deprives the President of 
the proper exercise of his veto power. 
An enlightening study of the entire sub- 
ject has recently been completed by 
Charles J. Zinn, the law revision counsel 
of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
has been published as a committee docu- 
ment. It covers many other interesting 
aspects of the veto power not related to 
the curtailment of its exercise as a con- 
sequence of congressional tactics. 

There is another device that has been 
resorted to by the Congress which may 
circumvent the exercise of his power by 
the President, and which will be reme- 
died by my bill. That consists of utiliz- 
ing concurrent resolutions as a mode of 
terminating emergency powers granted 
to the President by law. The Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941, the First War Powers Act, 
and most recently the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950 are examples of laws 
containing provisions in more or jess sim- 
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ilar terms that certain powers granted 
by it, or all the provisions of the act, 
should terminate on a designated date or 
on such earlier date as may be prescribed 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress, 

Manifestly the termination of the pro- 
visions of any act subsequent to its en- 
actment is in the nature of a repeal of 
that act and constitutes a legislative ac- 
tion in itself. Yet, by providing for its 
termination by concurrent resolution, 
the Congress may circumvent the veto 
power because concurrent resolutions 
traditionally are not presented to the 
President for his approval cr disap- 
proval. The situation is not saved mere- 
ly by incorporating the authority for 
such termination in the original act. It 
is no answer to say that the President 
having approved the original act with 
such a provision in it, has acquiesed to 
its subsequent termination by a measure 
which is not to be presented to him. The 
device could be extended on that theory 
to the possible repeal of all laws by con- 
current resolution so long as the provi- 
sion was incorporated in the laws when 
enacted. 

The Celler veto-power bill remedies 
this situation by including in the defini- 
tion of a bill every resolution to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives is necessary, except 
on a question of adjournment. This 
merely restates the principle set out in 
the Constitution but which has for many 
years gone unobserved by the Congress, 
There is no conceivable reason why con- 
current resolutions terminating existing 
statutes should not be presented to the 
President for his action under the Con- 
stitution. I doubt that anyone would se- 
riously advocate the granting of emer- 
gency powers or the appropriation of 
public funds by concurrent resolution. 
You cannot change the legislative char- 
acter of an action by simply denominat- 
ing it as a concurrent resolution instead 
of a bill. 

It is essential that the legislation con- 
tained in H. R. 5561 be adopted to imple- 
ment the constitutional provisions relat- 
ing to the veto power so that the Presi- 
dent may enjoy the use of that power as 
it was intended. The people have a large 
stake in this matter since it is only by 
the conscientious application of the veto 
by the President that they may be pro- 
tected from having bad laws taking effect 
after they have been passed by the Con- 
gress. This is not merely a matter be- 
tween the Congress and the President 
personally but one where the President 
is acting for the people to prevent, in 
the words of Hamilton, “the enaction of 
improper laws.” 


Farm Income Up But Profits Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS § 


OFr 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE /\ 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 
Mr. THYF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
XCVIII—App.—71 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Farm Income Up But Profits 
Sag,” published in the Washington Post 
of this morning and written by John 
W. Ball. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farm INCOME Up But Prorits SaG 
(By John W. Ball) 

Although the American farmer got more 
for his crops in 1951 than ever before, he 
made less profit than in 1948, and $2,000,000,- 
000 less than in the postwar high year, 1947. 

His net profit, howevei, was $2,000,000,000, 
or 17 percent, above 1950, the lowest year 
since World War II. 

In spite of the jump in total farm in- 
comes, the per capita income of American 
farmers from all sources was only $1,020 last 
year compared with a per capita income of 
$1,707 for the nonfarm population. In- 
come from farming alone amounted to $806 
per capita. 

BAE uses the Census Bureau definition 
for determining farms. The term “farms” 
includes all places of 3 acres or more pro- 
ducing $150 worth of farm products a year 
exclusive of home gardens. Previous to 1945 
the farm had to produce at least $250 a year 
to qualify as a farm. 

(This definition would undoubtedly in- 
clude many part-time and many under- 
employed farmers.) 


The gross and net incomes, in billions, 
were: 


Because of the lower net income for farm- 
ers and the increase in the prices of items 
used in farm-family living, BAE reports that 
the 1951 purchasing power of farmers was 
lower than in any year from 1942 to 1948. 

The purchasing power of the American 
farmers was 8 percent above 1950, about the 
same above 1949, but 23 percent less than in 
1948. 

The sharp increase in per capita average 
income for farmers (from $774 in 1949 to 
$829 in 1950 and to $1,020 last year) was 
largely due, BAE stated, “to the continued 
decline of the number of persons living on 
farms.” 

The income figures did not include the 
increase in the value of livestock, machinery, 
crops, etc., on farms. Quantities of crops 
and livestock were generally greater at the 
end of 1951 than at the beginning of the 
year. The net increase in inventories was 
valued at a record $1,600,000,000, with cattle 
accounting for two-thirds of the total. 

Wages received by farm workers were about 
€@2,200,000,000 for the year, or 9 percent more 
than in 1950, although the number so em- 
ployed was slightly smaller. 

Cash receipts were above 1950 in every 
State but Florida, which showed a 5 percent 
drop. Increases ranged from less than 1 
percent in Texas to 34 percent in South 
Carolina, for an over-all increase of 14 per- 
cent. 

California continued as the State with the 
largest total cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings. Iowa replaced Texas in second place. 
California grossed $%2,560,000,000, Iowa 
$2,400,000,000, and Texas §$2,150,000,000. 
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Cash receipts from farm marketing in 
States near Washington, in 1951 compared 
with 1950, were: 

1950 
Maryland .... $237, 236, 000 
436, 339, 000 
115, 853, 000 132, 029, COO 
99, 095, 000 117, 573, 000 


Maryland last year got soil-conservation 
payments of $1,673,000; Virginia got $5,373,- 
000; West Virginia, $2,155,000; and Delaware, 
$471,000. 

Total soil-conservation payments—for 
such improvements to farms as liming, fer- 
tilizing, draining, contouring, etc., reached a 
huge total for the country as a whole of 
$286,000,000. 


1951 


$275, 565, 000 
517, 992, 000 

West Virginia. 

Delaware 


“The United States Air Force Is Vital to 
Our Very Existence—Take It Out of 
Politics—That Is Why We Would Like 
To See President Truman Call on All the 
Presidential Candidates To Join Him in 
Support of a Program To Complete Our 
Air Force as Soon as Possible” (Edi- 
torial, Philadelphia Inquirer) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I see that 
proposal is again made to reduce the 
minimum defense requirements of this 
Nation by way of cutting the United 
States Air Force plane production in the 
coming year. 

Now I know that there are some among 
my colleagues who do not feel as strongly 
as I do—that the lands in these United 
States can best and must be defended 
from the skies. I also know that some 
there are who honestly believe that we 
should spend further billions of dollars 
in building a bigger Navy and in build- 
ing naval superairplane carriers. 

As far back as 1948, the stated goal 
of our Air Force was a 70-group Air 
Force in-being, and it was only under 
the political pressure of the so-called 
economy bloc that the executive depart- 
ment froze the money that the Congress 
then voted for Air Force expansion. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Philadelphia Inquirer has this to 
say: 

In the light of the fruits of slashing Air 
Force expansion 3 years ago, we hope that 
President Truman will reconsider his an- 
nounced plan to delay completion of our 
143-group Air Force from 1954 to 1955, or 
even some more distant time in the future. 

This decision of the President again is 
made under political pressure. It is the 
pressure of a Presidential year. The idea 
is to give an appearance of economy in an 
election year by holding down the budget 
in that manner. 


When war comes to these United 
States, it is going to come, not across 
the waters but out of the air, and we in 
Congress, in common with Americans 
everywhere, are convinced that our lands 
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here in the United States must be de- 
fended from that element. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just come upon an 
editorial carried in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of February 14, 1952. 

It is a short editorial! It is clear! It 
is concise! 

It lays down, in black on white, the 
most patent need of this country with 
respect to its defense, as well as to the 
manner in which that defense can best 
be achieved at the least expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

In order that all may more fully in- 
form themselves by reading this marvel- 
ous expression in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer as to the immediate need of our 
national defense, I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to revise and 
extend my remarks and inciude therein 
this short editorial. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Unrtep States Arr Power Is ViTaL—TaKE 

Ir Our oF POoLiTics 

The time has come to take America's Air 
Force out of partisan politics. Even more 
than a bipartisan foreign policy, we need a 
bipartisan plane-building policy—before it is 
too late. 

In 1948 America's stated goal was a 70- 
group Air Force. Under political pressure 
for “economy” President Truman froze 
money which Congress had voted for Air 
Force expansion. The results are plain to- 
day: 

In Korea our jet planes are outnumbered. 
The MIG's are so much better than the 
Sabres that something must be done. 

From Germany comes the warning of an 
Air Force officer if war broke out in Eu- 
rope our ground forces “could not count on 
close air support.” We do not have enough 
planes. As he put it: “We have better planes 
than the Reds. But our stuff is in pictures. 
They have it here.” 

In the light of these fruits of slashing Air 
Force expansion 3 years ago we hope Presi- 
dent Truman will reconsider his announced 
plan to delay completion of our 143-group 
Air Force from 1954 until 1955, or even some 
more distant time in the future. 

This decision of the President, again, is 
made under political pressure. It is the 
pressure of a presidential year. The idea is 
to give an appearance of economy in an elec- 
tion year by holding down the budget that 
way. 

Real economy is essential. That fact must 
be driven home. But there are countless 
places to cut Government spending without 
lowering our sights and retreating from our 
goal of an adequate Air Force. 

Even in peace so much depends upon our 
air power. Because it is weak now, our allies 
are fearful of riling Russia. Because it is 
weak, the Reds dare to humiliate us in Jap- 
anese eyes by stealing 200 Jap fishing boats. 
Because it is weak, our influence in the U. N. 
has declined and our voice in the NATO does 
not carry the weight it once did. 

That is why we would like to see President 
Truman call on all the presidential candi- 
dates to join him in support of a program 
to complete our Air Force as soon as possible. 

It would be true statesmanship for any 
of the leading contenders to propose such a 
nonpartisan pact. The future of American 
air power should be taken out of politics— 
and kept out. 


Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM/ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit the granting of free or reduced- 
rate transportation to ministers of re- 
ligion on commercial airlines. At the 
present time the railroads and busses al- 
low this reduced rate to ministers 
resulting in a substantial saving to 
church budgets. This bill would not 
force reduced rates on airlines but 
would make their participation possible. 
The Interchurch Transportation Com- 
mittee, representing all churches, is 
strongly supporting this legislation. I 
ask for your consideration and support. 


Now About Eggs l, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very brief 
article entitled “Now About Eggs,” which 
was written by Cedric Adams, who is one 
of the best known and one of the most 
beloved of the news commentators and 
writers in the Midwest. The article 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star of 
February 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In Tuts Corner WitH Cepric ADAMS 
NOW ABOUT EGGS 

“Like my hens, I was just sitting, or set- 
ting, here thinking about the egg market,” 
writes Mrs. B. ©. Myers, of Princeton, Minn. 
“It has already reached the crisis stage, and 
I wonder if you city folk realize it. The 
average pullet costs $2.54 to raise. Feed is 
$5 a hunéred pounds. With eggs at 32 cents 
a dozen (at the farm), I'd like to have some- 
body figure out a way for us farmers to get 
our money back. Not any profit, under- 
stand, just get our money back before the 
chicken gets too old to lay. I'd like to see 
in this presidential year a few of our candi- 
dates deemphasize our foreign policy and the 
European army and aid to the backward 
countries just long enough to devote a bit 
of attention to our domestic chicken-and- 
egg situation. If any candidate could come 
up with anything near a solution for our 
current crisis, believe me, he’d grab the 
farmer's vote.” 
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Our National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 4A 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
1951 report to the stockholders of the 
Bank of America, Mr. A. P. Giannini, its 
president, makes some very timely com- 
ments and suggestions on the subject 
Our National Interest. I am inserting 
that portion of his report in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
the interest of the Members: 


Our NATIONAL INTEREST 


The subject of taxes is not a new topic of 
discussion, but certainly it is a timely one. 
While other costs have gone up 10 percent, 
20 percent, or 100 percent, the cost of gov- 
ernment has multiplied many fold. The per- 
son whose income called for $75 as Federal 
tax in 1940 now faces a tax bill of approxi- 
mately $580—an increase of 673 percent. 

We are expected to shoulder increased 
taxes on the basis of national emergency—to 
finance defense. The fact is, however, that 
too many of our extra tax dollars are being 
spent for purposes far removed from de- 
fense. 

For fiscal years ended June 390, total Fed- 
eral expenditures rose from $69,703,000,000 
in 1946 to the Government’s estimated $71,- 
594,000,000 in 1952, an increase just short of 
$11,000,000,000. These totals cover national 
defense, foreign aid, welfare programs such 
as veterans’ administration and social se- 
curity, and other outiays which we may 
classify as ordinary Government operations. 

Focusing our attention on the welfare 
items and ordinary operations, we find that 
their cost has risen from $13,900,000,000 in 
fiscal 1946 to the estimated $19,750,000,000 
for fiscal 1952, an increase of almost $6,- 
000,000,000. This is more than half the in- 
crease in total Federal expenditures, includ- 
ing national defense and foreign aid. And 
a most significant fact is that $4,000,000,C00 
of this $6,000,000,000 increase are in ordinary 
Government expenditures, exclusive, even, 
of the welfare items. While welfare disburse- 
ments increased $2,000,000,000, ordinary out- 
lays increased nearly $4,000,000,000. These 
ordinary costs of government in the current 
fiscal year will be almost 50 percent higher 
than they were just 6 years ago. 

Why is the cost of regular functions of 
government soaring in this manner? One 
primary cause is the modern habit of de- 
manding, or permitting, endless expansion 
of Federal functions which increases our cost 
of living, our cost of government, and our 
taxes. 

We seem to be operating by a double stand- 
ard, one a standard of efficiency for business, 
and another, a standard of extravagance for 
government. Business is asked to cut ex- 
penses and accept smaller profits for its 
stockholders in order to hold down prices to 
consumers, and to pay more taxes to the 
Government. The people are told to do with- 
out luxuries, conveniences, and actual neces- 
sities, in order to give more of their earnings 
to the Government to spend. Certainly it is 
reasonable to demand the same standard of 
efficiency and economy from our Government 
that we must practice as businessmen and 
individuals. Among other things, it is only 
proper to expect the great and growing army 
of public servants to work under conditions 
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of employment similar to those of their em- 
ployers, the taxpayers. 

With our tax dollars we are buying a serv- 
ice—Government service. We are buying a 
service just as truly as when we pay insur- 
ance premiums, or laundry bills, or lawyer's 
fees, or interest on loans. When we consider 
that the ordinary functions of government, 
exclusive of national defense, foreign aid, 
and welfare items, are costing us close to 50 
percent more than they did six short years 
ago, the conclusions are inescapable that too 
many of our tax dollars are being wasted 
and we are demanding, or being forced to 
buy, More government service than we can 
pay for, which means more than is good 
for us. 

We need a reversal in national attitude, in 
which as individuals and as organized groups 
we cease demanding more and more subsidies 
from our Federal Government. We need the 
kind of leadership, in and out of government, 
that will bring about this reversal of na- 
tional attitude, and a return to constitu- 
tional government. 

The good health of this country requires 
that we overcome the fear and defeatism 
that is all too prevalent in our land today, 
that we cease stimulating inflation by piling 
up more Government debt, and that we 
achieve a pay-as-we-go policy, not by end- 
lessly increasing taxes, but by making our 
tax dollars go further. 

As free people we must with courage and 
intelligence demand respect for our country 
throughout the world, yet individually and 
collectively resolve to preserve our national 
solvency. While we still may, it behooves us 
to resist the subversion of our independence 
and the freedom and liberty which are the 
foundation stones of our heritage as Ameri- 
cans. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. P. GIANNINI, President. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 3 


EXTENSION or REMARKS y 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Erie (Pa.) Times of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1952, on the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway: 

St. Lawrence Se way Is NEEDLEsS PROJECT 
(By John Mead) 

In the face of his own solemn declaration 
that many spending projects ought to be 
postponed because of the huge amounts 
needed for defense, President Truman's mes- 
sage urging Congress approve the St. Law- 
rence seaway project seems cut of order. 
But that is the political way of doing things. 

Truman has asked Congress to authorize 
&@ project whose cost alone—estimated at 
upward of $1,000,000,000—should convince 
Members of Congress that this is no time to 
be boosting Federal exprnditures still higher. 

Besides the vague idea of costs, there are 
other arguments against the seaway. The 
major one, never satisfactorily explained by 
proponents of the colossal scheme, is that 
the St. Lawrence River is closed to shipping 
for 5 months of every year by ice. 

Another which disposes of the alleged na- 
tional defense features of the scheme is that 


one bomb properly dropped on any one of 
the locks would cripple the whole seaway. 

It wouldn't need to be an aerial bomb, 
either. A well-hatched plot by a ground 
group of enemies could put the seaway out 
of business, with the destruction of a single 
hinge on the gate of a lock. 

The seaway would not do the port of Erie, 
or Pennsylvania, any economic good. For- 
eign ships, undermanned according to Amer- 
ican ship standards and underpaid accord- 
ing to American wages, would be on the 
lakes competing with American-owned and 
operated ships. 

These foreign ships would bring foreign 
coal at exceedingly low ballast rates, com- 
peting with our own production and cutting 
into the railroads and railroad employment. 
In addition to coal, finished products would 
be dumped on Great Lakes docks at prices 
b-low what American standards demand. 

Even if the Government could afford this 
project, it would be doubtful. At this time 
it should be shelved indefinitely. Congress 
should handle it the same way it has done 
every time the waterway has come up since 
1895. 

Pigeonhole it. The latest administration 
pressure on Congress dates back to 1932, 
when States bordering Lake Michigan, Lake 
Superior were promised that they would be 
seaports if they nominated and elected the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, who of course 
had no idea of costs. 

Right now the Canadian Government 
threatens to build the seaway itself. 

The American taxpayer should say, “Go 
ahead and build it. If we need it we will pay 
tolls.” 


“UMT Agitators Are Attempting To De- 
stroy the United States That Was, and 
To Substitute for It an Essentially Dif- 
ferent Kind of Country”—Rev. James 
M. Gillis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 7 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following challenging ar- 
ticle, written by the Reverend James M. 
Gillis, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Tablet on February 11, 1952: 

WHILE You SLePr 
(By Rev. James M. Gillis) 

No, this is not to be a book review or a 
comment upon John T. Flynn’s recent work 
with that title “While You Slept.” All I will 
say just now about that stirring volume is 
that if you haven't read it you are still 
asleep. I want merely to borrow the phrase 
because it serves the purpose of the moment. 

I wish to ask, as one American citizen 
speaking to another, do you ‘know what is 
happening to the United States of America? 

Of course you know that the Communists 
aim to destroy the United States. But did 
you know that the one-world agitators, os- 
tensibly good Americans, have declared their 
purpose of getting rid of our Government 
and our Nation? “We must do everything 
we can to abolish the United States,” said 
Mortimer Adler. No doubt he has some ex- 
planation that absolves him from treason. 
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But the fact remains that if world govern- 
ment is adopted the United States of Amer- 
ica will perish. Did you know that? Realize 
it? Or have you been asleep? 


UMT AGITATORS 


To come to another group of agitators, 
those who are plugging universal military 
training. They also are attempting to de- 
stroy the United States that was and to 
substitute for it an essentially different kind 
of country. The founders of our Nation held 
militarism in abhorrence. America was to 
be a Nation not of professional soldiers and 
conscripts, but essentially nonmilitaristic. 
If the UMT advocates have their way we 
shall never be the same again. Did you 
know that? Or have you thought in a 
dumb kind of way that it doesn’t matter 
much if all the young men in the Nation 
are conscripted? 

Our bishops, priests, educators are op- 
posed to universal military training in peace- 
time. But a powerful group is at this mo- 
ment using pressure politics to rut UMT over. 
Where do you stand on that question? Have 
your Congressman and your Senators been 
informed of your opinion? 


HOW ABOUT FINGERPRINTING? 


Talk about conscription, but what about 
fingerprinting? The Princeton Research 
Service reports that in one State, New York, 
71 percent of the people approve of the 
fingerprinting of e'ery man, woman, and 
child in the Nation. Are we, the people of 
America, to be treated as criminals, or as 
suspects? What has got into us? Are we 
losing all sense of human dignity? Are we 
blind to what the advocates of excessive 
statism are up to? What is the end of all 
this regimentation and standardization? Do 
you see? Or do you still sleep? 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of Defense 
invited a group of newspapermen to visit the 
spots all over the globe where our man- 
power and our resources are spread. One of 
those writers, J. P. McEvoy, enumerates some 
of thosespots: Rome, Belgrade, Athens, 
Ankara in Turkey, Tripoli in North Africa, 
Rabat and Casablanca in French Morocco, 
London, and Frankfort, Germany. 

Then Mr. McEvoy continues: “Even all 
the places I mentioned are only part of it. 
We have soldiers and sailors and fliers and 
airfields and billions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment going every which way, so I am 
going to see for myself and try to under- 
stand if I can what's going on.” 

The newspaperman gives credit to the Sec- 
retary of Defense: “The Secretary of Defense 
thinks that the people who are paying the 
taxes have a right to know what they are 
getting for their money and whether or not 
it’s worth it, so he asked me and some other 
writers to ko and take a look for ourselves 
and then write exactly what we saw and 
heard and what we think about it.” 

“The people have a right to know?” I say 
also the people have a duty to know. Since 
you are of the people you have both the 
right and the duty. Have you exercised that 
right? Have you fulfilled that duty? Or 
has all this military and financial expansion 
been going on while you slept? Once again 
comes the question, do you see what the 
militarists are up to? They are destroying 
the United States that used to be and sub- 
stituting for it an American imperialism. 
How do you like it? Have you even been so 
much as aware of it? 


TOKEN FORCE FOR SUEZ 

When Winston Churchill was here lately, 
he told us he didn’t come to ask for money 
or for men. Did that statement ring a bell 
in your brain? Do you remember that the 
same clever salesman said before we went 
into the Second World War—that is to say 
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before we went in officially—‘‘Send us the 
tools and we will do the job"? By tools we 
understood munitions, not men. So what 
happened? Do you know what is now hap- 
pening again? 

That same artful dodger did, however, ask 
that a token force of United States soldiers 
be sent to Suez. What for? To stand around 
and observe? To enjoy a winter vacation in 
a warm climate? How dumb do these dip- 
lomats think we are? Well, how dumb 
are we? 

I could continue with a dozen other sam- 
ple cases. It should not be necessary. But 
we had better wake up. If we don't, our 
country and our Nation will be radically 
changed, and after the change will come 
dissolution. 


Wayne Coy Oo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _~“ 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Wayne 
Coy’s resignation as Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission is 
a significant sign of the times. 

Mr. Coy has been around Washing- 
ton for 13 years, during which he has 
undoubtedly learned to cooperate with 
the inevitable. In this case, Mr. Coy 
has had the foresight to look ahead 9 
months and see that the administration 
in which he has played an important 
part will be repudiated in the election. 
He has obviously decided to jump while 
the jumping is good, particularly when 
Mr. Coy’s living habits are such, as he 
says, that he cannot skimp along for- 
ever on a mere $15,000 a year—enough, 
incidentally, to maintain three ordinary 
American families a year. 

I must confess though, that it is dis- 
illusioning to see such a fervent admin- 
istration supporter as Mr. Coy abandon 
ship so many months before the elec- 
tion. I can only say of . Coy: “No 
Carlsen, he.” 


McGregor Will Hold Conferences in 
District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR * 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. MCGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been in Congress I have always at- 
tempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the Seventeenth Ohio Dis- 
trict, whom I represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and inter- 
national matters, and to give informa- 
tion on many troublesome subjects, I 
deem it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our district so that 


I might have their views and endeavor 
to be of service to them in their personal 
problems. 

This year I will again follow the pro- 
cedure during the period of our official 
congressional recess of having meetings 
in the courthouses of the seven counties 
in my district. 

I have established the following sched- 
ule: 

Thursday and Friday, July 17 and 18, 
Millersburg, Holmes County. .I will ac- 
company Congressman FrANK T. Bow of 
the Sixteenth District. 

Monday and Tuesday, July 21 and 22, 
Ashland, Ashland County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, July 23 and 
24, Mansfield, Richland County. 

Friday and Saturday, July 25 and 26, 
Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Monday and Tuesday, July 28 and 29, 
Delaware, Delaware County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, July 20 and 
31, Newark, Licking County. 

Friday and Saturday, August 1 and 2, 
Coshocton, Coshocton County. 

Weekdays 9a.m.to5p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over na- 
tional and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly rep- 
resent them in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Address of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
Tomb of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, oe 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson at tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln in Springfield, Ill., on February 
12, 1952, at annual observance of Lin- 
coln’s birthday sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion: 

On the 18th day of August in 1864, during 
the darkest days of the Civil War, President 
Lincoln spoke briefly and informally at the 
White House to a group of Ohio soldiers just 
returned from the battlefront. He was 
speaking to members of the One Hundred 
and Sixty-fourth Regiment, but his words 
were meant also for the Nation and the 
world. Reading them now, it would seem 
almost that they were spoken yesterday. 
This is what Lincoln said: 

“I am greatly obliged to you and to all who 
have come forward at the call of their coun- 
try. I wish it might be more generally and 
universally understood what the country is 
now engaged in. 

“We have, as all will agree, a free govern- 
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equal with every other man. In this great 
struggle, this form of government and every 
form of human right is endangered if our 
enemies succeed. There is more involved in 
this contest than is realized by everyone. 
There is involved in this struggle the ques- 
tion whether your children and my children 
shall enjoy the privileges we have enjoyed. I 
say this in order to impress upon you, if you 
are not already so impressed, that no small 
matter should divert us from our great 
purpose. 

“There may be some inequalities in the 
practical application of our system. There 
may be mistakes made sometimes; things 
may be done wrong, while the officers of the 
Government do all they can to prevent mis- 
takes. But I beg of you, as citizens of this 
great Republic, not to let your minds be 
carried off from the great work we have 
before us. 

“This struggle is too large for you to be 
diverted from it by any small matter. When 
you return to your homes, rise up to the 
height of a generation of men worthy of a 
free government, and we Will carry out the 


" great work we have commenced.” 


When these words were spoken by Lincoln 
fourscore and seven years ago the fate of 
the American Union was in doubt, but more 
than that the survival of the democratic ex- 
periment hung in the balance. So it is to- 
day in the still greater struggle in which we 
are engaged with Communist imperialism. 

In that troubled hour Lincoln was plead- 
ing with the American people to understand 
that “every form of human right” was in- 
volved in the struggle in which they were en- 
gaged, that*there must be universal under- 
standing of the underlying issues. He was 
saying that no small matter, no petty differ- 
ences, or smail mistakes in the affairs of 
Government, should be allowed to divert at- 
tention from the great purpose. His words 
ring with the same urgency and validity to- 
day; the plea he made is equally vital to our 
national interest now. 

Thus, again, as in every crisis in our his- 
tory, men continue to appeal to the spirit of 
Lincoln. To the great majority of his coun- 
trymen he hes become the embodiment of 
the American genius. Lincoln's inspiring 
words, the rugged vigor of his ideals, his un- 
shakeable faith in the ultimate triumph of 
justice, are part of a noble tradition which 
nurtures and sustains us and which finds ex- 
pression in these ceremonies at his final rest- 
ing place. 

That the image of Lincoln remains so clear, 
indeed that it has grown clearer with the 
passing years, is an encouraging sign that 
the American people do correctly evaluate 
the great issues of our time. 

Only in poetry does Lincoln’s ghost walk 
at midnight in Springfield. His spirit is with 
us always, here and everywhere. And now 
it is for us, the living, to be rededicated to 
our democratic faith—to the great task, the 
same task, remaining before us—the task of 
preserving a society in which men may 
choose their way of life. From this great 
Purpose, we must not be diverted “by any 
small matter,” to use his words. 


OPS Community Pricing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we have 


ment, where every man has a right to be known for some time that the various 
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Government bureaus have a large staff of 
publicists and propagandists. We have 
all seen their propaganda, but from the 
information I am inserting here you 
will note that some of this propaganda 
has degenerated into falsehoods. The 
OPS is definitely guilty on this count. 

I am inserting this inspired news item, 
put out by the OPS concerning the trial 
run of their new experiment in the so- 
called pricing test program. I am also 
inserting statements made by reputable 
retail organizations, as well as an arti- 
cle written by a reporter of the Los 
Angeles Times, who was assigned to 
cover this pricing experiment program 
in Fresno, Calif. These articles speak 
for themselves and clearly substantiate 
my claim that the OPS is making un- 
true statements. 

OPS Arra Price Tests FIND GROCER, 
CONSUMER APPROVAL 

WASHINGTON.—Reaction of the food trade 
and of consumers in the three areas in which 
the Office of Price Stabilization is running 
its community pricing test programs has been 
“most favorable,” Julius Davidson, head of 
the OPS Community Pricing Section, told 
Food Topics. 

Mr. Davidson recently returned from 
Fresno, Calif., and Fargo, N. Dak., where 
he assisted regional directors in setting up 
test programs. Reports from Jacksonville, 
Fla., the third test city, check with expe- 
rience in the other two cities, Mr. Davidson 


E 


OPS expects the test programs to provide 
information on the effect of the price posters 
on price levels as well as on trade and con- 
sumer reaction, Mr. Davidson said, but it 
is too early to reach any conclusions about 
tha 


added. 

No Interest 1n OPS CoMMUNITY PRICING, 
Ciarim—Pusiic Fatts To Loox aT CHARTS 
tw 451 Fresno Storrs WHERse Test Run Is 
Unverway, Reports State; “Excuse To 
Sprenp,” Woman Says 
Reports on public reaction to OPS’ test 

run on community pricing of food in Fresno, 

which began there as well as in Fargo, N. Dak., 

and Jacksonville, Fla., January 28, range 

from down right apathy, to boos, to charges 

of “a waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 
LIKE DRESS REHEARSAL 


The Wall Street Journal of February 8 
quotes one manager of a neighborhood super- 
market there as saying: “The OPS experi- 


WASTE OF MONEY 


J. H. McMillan, general manager of Black’s 
chain grocery in Fresno, is quoted as say- 
ing: 


“Competition is the only price control we 
need at this time. The OPS officials at the 
time this program was under consideration 
seemed to be trying to tell the consumers 
their grocers were overcharging them, thus 
making necessary the beginning of a price 
posting program. We do not have the short- 
ages now. Let's have this waste of the tax- 
payers’ money stopped now before the entire 
Nation is saddled with an unnecessary pro- 
gram.” 


Mrs. Henry J. Sage, a Fresno housewife, is 
reported as saying the OPS has yet to demon- 
strate to her the ceiling price charts are 
necessary. 

“We have eight of the new OPS charts in 
the store,” the Wall Street Journal quotes 
Roy Williams, manager of the Mayfair Food 
Mart, “but I haven’t seen anyone look at 
one yet.” 

“A day-long tour of Fresno groceries,” the 
newspaper continues, “turned up only one 
observed instance of interest in the news- 
paper-size, blue-and-white charts. In this 
case, a woman noted a typographical error 
on a chart that had priced Maxwell House 
coffee at 85 cents. The can, she said, had 
a@ price of 93 cents stamped on it. Without 
question, she paid the 93 cents. 


OPS VEXED 


“The lack of consumer interest in the 
Fresno experiment is vexing to OPS people 
here (Fresno)—particularly in view of an 
intensive publicity campaign to attract pub- 
lic attention to the month-long trial. In its 
drum beating, the OPS used newspaper and 
radio publicity and feted 250 heads of 
women’s clubs and civic organizations at a 
kick-off meeting several days before the chart 
went up in the stores. Eight OPS experts 
arrived from Washington and San Francisco 
to explain things to the ladies. 

“I thought they treated us almost like 
morons,’ reports one lady who was at the 
meeting. “They patiently explained to us 
what a grand thing we were being given, 
and when most of us appeared unsympa- 
thetic they seemed disappointed.’ 

“The meeting adjourned shortly after one 
lady brought down heavy applause by de- 
claring she couldn't see that the whole thing 
Was any more than an excuse for spending 
money ‘and adding to Government pay- 
rolls’.” 

The uewspaper quotes another grocer as 
saying: “The whole trouble is that the gro- 
cers weren't consulted.” Another is quoted: 
“There are at least 40 errors on the chart 
(sncluding) exclusive lines of other chains.” 

If neither grocer nor consumer indicate 
they like the set-up, a Fresno OPS official 
said, it will be reported to Washington for 
future action, 


Fiasco In FRESNO 


(By W. D. Hadeler, secretary, California 
Grocers’ Association ) 

The OPS experiment of community pricing 
in Fresno has met with very little public 
interest and has aroused retail grocers be- 
cause of heavy burdens of cost placed upon 
these retailers in that area for being the 
guinea pigs with no chance of recovery from 
Government. 

It is impossible to compare this commu- 
nity pricing with that which was in exist- 
ence during OPA because at that time 
items were in short supply, which is directly 
opposite to our situation today. 

The present charts displayed in Fresno re- 
quire posting of one set to every 1,500 square 
feet of store area. When the plan was first 
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introduced, the OPS held a number of meet- 
ings of women in the community, including 
labor representatives, prior to the introduc- 
tion of the charts, definitely selling a pro- 
gram instead of testing it. 


OPS PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 


There were radio question-and-answer pro- 
grams, radio news stories and spot announce- 
ments, with moving pictures taken, and a 
great display of fanfare—using every effort 
to convince the public that community pric- 
ing was their only salvation. There were 
representatives from Washington, D. C., in 
attendance at these meetings, and the public 
was told that only those staple items com- 
monly used by housewives were to be dis- 
played on the price charts. 

I personally happened to be in Fresno at 
that time and appeared at one of these meet- 
ings and called attention to the fact that a 
number of popular staple commodities were 
eliminated from the schedule, the principal 
reason being because there was quite a dif- 
ference between the ceiling price and the 
actual selling price of the retail grocers, 
which would have been quite embarrassing 
to the OPS. 


RETAIL PRICES 4 PERCENT BELOW CEILINGS 


Even under the list prepared, the prices 
quoted by retailers were an average of 4 per- 
cent below ceilings and that is where the shoe 
is pinching the retailer, because he is un- 
able to get the full margin allowed him on 
staple items and cannot adjust his prices on 
other items to recover this loss due to com- 
petitive conditions. 

The first charts released had over 50 er- 
rors and a number of these prices quoted 
were below the retailers’ costs, causing the 
retail grocers who were serving as guinea 
pigs for the Government's heavy additional 
expenditures in removing merchandise from 
the shelves and correcting these errors. 

CONSUMERS CRITICIZE 

Another point of interest was that at one 
of these meetings when there were approxi- 
mately 200 women present, one of our asso- 
ciation executives sat in the room and lis- 
tened to the comments of these consumers. 
Instead of accepting the plan in a welcome 
manner, there was much criticism on the 
part of the housewives, together with a con- 
tinued statement of confidence from many 
women in the pricing by their local retail 
grocers. 

This was quite a compliment to the grocers 
in that Fresno area. It is evident that the 
lack of consumer interest in the Fresno ex- 
periment is vexing to OPS officials, particu- 
larly so after their extensive publicity cam- 
paign to attract public attention to the pian. 


NATIONAL EFFECTS 


If the plan is to be put into effect generally 
throughout the United States, ‘t will mean 
the addition of thousands of extra employees 
to the Federal payrolis and the public will be 
confronted with a heavy increase of taxation, 
without accomplishing anything of value to 
the consumer. With many items selling be- 
low community ceilings, there is always the 
possibility that the posting of such ceiling 
prices may have a tendency to raise the price, 
which would be contrary to the aims and 
purposes for which OPS was established. 

One grocer severely criticized the charts 
because the print was so small that the price 
listing cannot readily be read by the con- 
sumer. There is a question in our minds 
whether the regional office of OPS can truly 
recommend this test as being successful in 
submitting their report to Washington. The 
general attitude of the public is that this 
community pricing plan is not necessary 
with foods in plentiful supply and keen com- 
petition quite active among the retail grocers 
throughout the Nation. 
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[From the Los Angeles Times] 
Grocers Hit Fresno Price EXPERIMENT 
Fresno, February 18.—The Fresno County 

Grocers Association today called the Office 
of Price Stabilization test program in Fres- 
no on posted community price ceilings a 
“bureaucratic grab for more power not in the 
public interest.” 

John A. Casstevens, the secretary of the 
association, charged the Fresno experiment, 
if tolerated, will spread all over the United 
States. 

Casstevens said he informed other grocers 
associations the Fresno community is aroused 
to oppose this dictation by the price-fixing 
agency. 

BANKRUPTCY SEEN 

Some grocers talk of defying the bureau- 
crats by refusing .o post ceiling price sheets 
and claim the community pricing is unlaw~ 
ful. They further claim rigid price strait- 
jacket of these community ceilings will spell 
bankruptcy for many smaller grocers and 
higher prices for consumers. 

The OPS has said that Fresno and the two 
other test cities are the big test. If the OPS 
gets by with the moral dishonesty upon 
which the whole scheme of community pric- 
ing here in Fresno has been constructed the 
grocery industry and other retailers may 
as well give up trying to operate as free 
American business. 


Address of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of 
lilinois, at Annual Meeting of Abraham 


Lincoln Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES S 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson on Feb- 
ruray 12, 1952, at the annual meeting 
of the Abraham Lincoln Association in 
the historical library of the Centennial 
Building in Springfield, T1l.: 


A man in public office can find no surer 
guide than Lincoln. Personal integrity, sur- 
passing love of country, the loftiest idealism, 
faith in the people and a passion to serve 
them well, far-ranging vision, these were 
the qualities by which he commands our 
homage, and to which every public leader 
should aspire. 

But how does one gain these qualities? 
How does he rise above the gloom of per- 
sonal defeat that may come any time in 
politics and that came so often to Lincoln? 
Where can he find the courage to persist 
when measures which he knows will serve 
the people will meet rejection? How does 
he preserve his faith in human nature when 
it is betrayed and so often sternly chal- 
lenged? How does he throw off, or suffer in 
silence, the dishonest or unfair personal and 
political attacks that sometimes become his 
lot? How can he learn to lead, and where 
to lead, and when to lead, and how to 
wait in patience? How may it be given to 
him to know, to understand, to sympathize? 

These are but a few of the questions one 
might ask. Lincoln was faced with every 
one of them and many more besides. While 
the problems that confronted him are dif- 
ferent from our own, still, the lessons of 
history, the courage to persist, the faith in 
truth, and soul searching, the idealism, those 
same inner resources that he commanded, 


can also be our reliance. He cannot solve 
our problems; but in the record of his striv- 
ing and his victory are lessons not only for 
the man in public office but for all of us. 

But Lincoln is a mystery, someone may 
say. He was unique. Even his closest friends 
confessed that they could not always un- 
derstand him. We cannot learn from the 
inscrutable. 

Of course, to reduce the area of the tn- 
scrutable about Lincoln is a major reason for 
this association's embarking upon the proj- 
ect of publishing his collected works. It 
has been a primary inducement to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and to generous in- 
dividue's, to aid the project financially. For 
before we can solve the riddle of this man we 
must have the facts in hand—all the facts 
that can be gathered, reliably presented, with 
whatever clarification the best of scholar- 
ship can give them. Then will come the 
scholars’ further task of helping us to draw 
richer meaning from these facts. 

Scholars must help us, yet these books 
should not be solely within the scholar’s 
domain. Lincoln belongs to everyone. Any 
of us will be privileged to delve here for the 
flashing epigram, the tight-knit argument, 
the homespun figure of speech with which 
Lincoln could so graphically illuminate his 
meaning, and for the wisdom as valid now 
as it ‘as then. 

The true function of a political leader in 
a democracy is not to impose his will upon 
the people but to aid them in making proper 
choices. Harder than charting the course 
of public policy, harder even than convert- 
ing generalities into details, is the indis- 
pensable task of explanation; indispensable 
because the political leader only proposes 
but the people dispose. He must explain 
and try to lead them to the truth. A large 
part of Lincoln's first inaugural address was 
devoted to explanation. “Physically speak- 
ing, we cannot separate,” he said, “the dif- 
ferent parts of our country cannot do this. 
They cannot but remain face to face, and 
intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must 
continue between them. Is it possible, 
then, to make that intercourse more advan- 
tageous or more satisfactory after separe- 
tion than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends can make laws? Cen 
treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws amgng friends? Suppcese 
you go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
gain on either, you cease fighting, the identi- 
cal old questiots 2s to terms of intercourse 
are upon you again.” 

Throughout his Presidency, Lincoln was 
constantly trying to clarify the choices the 
people must make. In his letter to James 
C. Conkling of August 26, 1863, which was 
meant to be read at a great mass meeting 
in Springfield, he wrote: “There are those 
who are dissatisfied with me.° To such I 
would say: You desire peace, and you blame 
me that you do not have it. But how can 
we attain it? There are but three conceiv- 
able ways: First, to suppress the rebellion 
by force of arms. This I am trying to do. 
Are you for it? If you are, so far we are 
agreed. If you are not for it, a second way 
is to give up the Union. I am against this. 
Are you for it? If you are, you should say 
so plainly.” The third choice was com- 
promise, which was clearly impossible. 

Lincoln adjured the people to speak plainly 
because he recognized that the final choice 
lay with them. If a majority, both North 
and South, had come to favor disunion, he 
would have negotiated a peace on the basis 
of southern independence. Because, as Ly- 
man Bryson, of Columbia University, has 
said: “The purpose of political action and 
the opportunity of free political life is to 
allow the people ultimately to determine 
their own destiny, and—after they have the 
chance to learn—even to make their own 
mistakes.” Lincoln must have realized that 
to deny the people this privilege is to look 
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upon government merely as an agency to 
solve political problems rather than as an 
instrument to perform the people’s will. 
The conception of a government which gives 
the people what it thinks is good for them, 
whether they want it or not, is not democ- 
racy but authoritarianism. 

Lincoln had no sympathy with authori- 
tarian concepts. He was determined to keep 
the South in the Union with every power 
at his command, because, he said: “The Chief 
Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon 
him to fix terms for the separation of the 
States.” But he added, and this is most 
significant: “The people themselves can do 
this also if they choose; but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His 
duty is to administer the present Govern- 
ment, as it came to his hands, and to trans- 
mit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor.” 

Such willingness to allow the people to 
make what he holds to be mistakes puts an 
awesome responsibility upon the Democratic 
leader. It means that his faith in the people 
must surpass his faith in himself. Lincoln 
had such self-denying faith, for he went on 
to say: “Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal hope 
in the world? * * * If the Almighty 
Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and 
justice, be on your side of the North, or on 
yours of the South, that truth and that jus- 
tice will surely prevail by the judgment of 
this great tribunal of the American people.” 

An informal speech that Lincoln made at 
Springfield, at the end of his campaign 
against Stephen A. Douglas, in 1858 might 
well adorn the office wall of every public mean. 
Yet I believe it is not too weli known. For 
almost 4 months the rivals had spoken nearly 
every day to large crowds in the open air, 
often under a broiling sun, now and then in 
rain. Between engagements they had trav- 
eled constantly by rail, river boat, or horse 
and buggy, putting up at wretched country 
inns where food was often poor and iil- 
prepared. The issues were momentous, both 
for the contestants and the Nation. Lin- 
coln knew that the outcome hung in a deli- 
cate balance. Out of what must have been 
an utter weariness he said—and I quote him 
only in part: 

“My friends, today closes the discussions 
of this canvass. The planting and the cul- 
ture are over; and there -emains but the 
preparation and the harvest. 

“I stand here surrounded by friends—some 
political, all personal friends, I trust. May 
I be indulged, in this closing scene, to say 
a few words about myself. I have borne a 
laborious and, in some respects to myself, a 
painful part in the contest. Through ail 
I have neither assailed, nor wrestied with 
any part of the Constitution. To the best 
of my judgment I have labored for and not 
against the Union. As I have not felt, so I 
have not expressed any harsh sentiments to- 
ward our southern brethren. I have meant 
to assail the motives of no party, or indi- 
vidual; and if I have I regret it. Bespat- 
tered with every odious epithet, I have culti- 
vated patience, and made no attempt to 
retort. 

“Ambition has been ascribed to me. God 
knows how sincerely I prayed from the first 
that this field of ambition might not be 
opened. I claim no insensibility to political 
honors; but today could the Missouri re- 
striction be restored, and the whole slavery 
question replaced on the old ground of ‘tol- 
eration’ by necessity where it exists, with 
unyielding hostility to the spread of it, on 
principle, I would, in consideration, gladly 
agree, that Judge Douglas should never be 
out, and I never in, an office so long as we 
both, or either, live.” 

Would that every candidate could make 
such a statement on the eve of our elections. 
For in such an avowal as that is a man in 
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public office, or anyone who aspires to office, 
can find a creed: no personal or party malice; 
fairness in tactics; toleration of opponents; 
respect for honest difference of opinion; de- 
yotion to country; honest ambition; but 
subordination of self to principle. 

But in speaking of Lincoln's greatness of 
soul I am stating nothing new. Others have 
discussed with eloquence or written with 
practiced pens of his s human 
qualities. We know his virtues. His great 
accomplishment at Gettysburg is familiar to 
every schoolboy, although too few of us truly 
understand how skillfully he linked the ever- 
lasting traditions of our past with the vast 
future of mankind that he envisioned. 

For in our rededication and faithfulness to 
our national ideals, such as he pleaded for at 
Gettysburg, lies an unleashed power suffi- 
cient to frustrate and humble any fuehrer, 
any duce, any commissar, and to make gov- 
ernment of the people prevail throughout 
the world. 

But if we do not fully understand the 
wisdom that this man tried to bring us, at 
least we see in part, and know in part. Lin- 
coln’s most moving passages are emblazoned 
on the walls of great memorials and public 
_ buildings. His achievements, his traits of 

character have inspired great books and offer 
lessons that we seek to take to heart. But 
how much better to know, also, the why and 
wherefore of these things. How did Lincoln 
gain and perfect these rare qualities? How 
did he cherish them in failure and success? 
For with this knowledge we also may gain 
them, each according to his own capacity. 
And it is only from a record such as this 
association has prepared, “not in idolatry 
but in honest fact,” as the editor has stated 
in the foreword to it, only from such a rec- 
ord may be beguile these secrets. 

Lincoln was a profound student of history. 
As a boy, reading Parson Weems’ Life of 
Washington, he on the deeper 
meanings of the American Revolution and 
wondered what great principle it was that 
kept the soldiers faithful to a painful task. 
He spent hours of research in preparing his 
Cooper Union speech in order to prove that 
the framers of our Constitution had planned 
for the containment and ultimate end of 
slavery. In writing his first inaugural ad- 
dress he studied the Constitution, the events 
of the Nullification crisis of 1832 and Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne. His letters and 
speeches are studded with historical refer- 
ences. 

He concluded that all through human his- 
tory runs a struggle between right and wrong, 
which is destined to endure, perhaps, to the 
end of time. Historians during our materi- 
alistic years disavowed this theme. But now 
in our age of anxiety and time of testing, 
they are bringing it again within their pur- 
view. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. recently stated: 
“If historians are to understand the fullness 
of the social dilemma they seek to recon- 
struct, they must unde-stand that sometimes 
there is no escape from the implacabilities of 
moral decisions”; while Allan Nevins notes 
with approval the emergence in historical 
writing of “a deepened moral sense much 
needed in our troubled age.” So two, at 
least, of our most thoughtful present-day 
historians accord a degree of validity to Lin- 
coln’s view. 

If the record of man’s progress, or lack of 

is the chronicle of everlasting strug- 
gle between right and wrong, it follows that 
the solutions of our problems lie largely 
within ourselves—that only with self-mas- 
tery can we hope for peace and contentment. 
This would seem to be confirmed by the fact 
that the scientific mastery of our environ- 
ment brings us not tranquillity but rather 
unrest and new fears. Knowledge alone is 
not enough. It must be leavened with 
human benevolence before it becomes 
wisdom. 

Lincoln's life story is the record of a 
great unfolding, of a marvelous growth of 


mind and character largely through self- 
teaching. He handled political problems 
astutely because he was thoroughly and 
completely the politician—almost his whole 
adult life had been spent in political activ- 
ity and in political refiection. He could give 
utterance to everlasting words when moved 
by inner emotion because through resolve 
and long practice he had learned to draw 
beauty from language as well as meaning. 

It has been largely lack of facts or our 
inability to draw full understanding from 
them that has cloaked Lincoln in mystery. 
Now, with the preparation of this record, we 
may expect to see him as much less of an 
enigma but an even better, wiser, therefore 
greater, man. 

We can all be thinkful that Lincoln is not 
regarded as a perfect man. The very fact 
that he shared some of our frailities en- 
courages us to try to improve ourselves just 
as he did. And in the record of his life, as 
set forth in his Collected Works, is inspira- 
tion for the lowliest, the humblest, the most 
discouraged among us. 





Regulating the Everyday Activities of 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT {J 


OF SOUTH DAFOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it has 
been my pleasure on several instances in 
the past to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp examples of the monthly 
letters of Mr. Neckyoke Jones to Secre- 
tary Rasmussen which appear in the 
South Dakota Stockgrower. 

Neckyoke Jones’ letters are words of 
real philosophy with a genuine western 
flavor. The letter now appearing in the 
current issue of the Stockgrower pokes 
good-natured fun at the efforts of some 
Americans to regulate the everyday ac- 
tivities of other Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Feb- 
ruary letter from Mr. Neckyoke Jones 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

NECKYOKE JONES WRITES 

Dene SECRETARY RASMUSSEN: A cupple days 
ago me an’ ol’ Greasewood decides to kill a ol’ 
dry cow into which we had been shovilin’ 
barley which we bought from a feller down 
the crick. Sody Crik he come over to help 
us, slaverin’ like a houn’ dog lookin’ at a 
turkey gobbler, figgerin’ he’d help an’ take 
home a quarter. Greasewood was settin’ on 
a@ wagon tongue whettin’ our skinnin’ knife, 
when Sody Crick unloads off his goat. “You 
feller’ll probibly wait until dark before you 
start,” he whinnies, “I don’t suppose you 
have ever learned to butcher by daylight— 
it’d hurt your eyes.” “If we wait until dark,” 
I sez, “you'll come in handy because from 
what I have hearn about you you kin skin 
@ critter from ears to tail tip on the darkest 
night ever hatched an’ nary a cut in the 
hide.” 

“Well that’s neither here ner ther,” he 
reprobates, “this here butcherin’ has got to 
be done accordin’ to the statoots. I was into 
town the other day an’ ol’ Gus Schmalts who 
runs the butcher shop give me this regilation 
from ol’ De Salley’s OPS which lays down the 
law as to how you should cut the taller offen 
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@ critter. Lissen to this: “The excess loin 
(lumbar) and pelvic (sacral) fat shall be 
trimmed from the inside of the full loin by 
placing the full loin upon a flat surface, with 
no other support to change its position, 
meat side down, and removing all fat which 
extends abcve a flat plane parallel with the 
flat surface supporting the full loin and on a 
level with the full length of the protruding 
edge of the lumbar section of the chine bone. 
Then all fat shall be removed which extends 
above a flat plane using the following two 
lines as guides for each edge of the plane: 
An imaginary line parallel with the full 
length of the protruding edge of the lumbar 
section of the chine bone which line extends 
one inch directly above such protruding 
edge; a line on the inside of the loin two 
inches from the flank edge and running 
parallel with such edge for the full length 
of the loin. All fat obstructing the measure- 
ment of the second line shall first be re- 
moved. In addition to the foregoing all 
rough fat in the pelvic cavity of the heavy 
end of the loin (sirloin) shall be trimmed 
smooth and trimming by a knife shall be ap- 
parent. No fat remaning in the pelvic cavity 
shall exceed one inch in depth.” 

Greasewood sets down his knife, sets back 
an’ sez, “Well not that there is real eluci- 
datin’. Here we been butcherin’ all these 
years an’ we have been doin’ it withouten a 
diplomey. It all goes to show what a col- 
lidge edjucation kin do in the matter of 
beefin’a animal. Of course Sody Crick needs 
this here sort of thing, seein’ as how he cuts 
his meat offen the bone with the grain like 
a Injun an’ he jerks it an’ pounds it into 
pemmykin. But civilized fellers like us has 
got along purty good—but now we are really 
goin’ to do the job up right. 

“You will notice,” goes on Greasewood, 
who is awful smart, “that you got to use a 
knife to cut off the fat. You can’t use a 
spade or a axe or even a sizzors. Iffen you 
den’t use a knife right away ol’ DeSalley’s 
ffelin’s is goin’ to be hurt an’ you'll prob- 
ibly end up by bein’ a guest of the govi- 
ment, makin hair bridels fer your Durham 
money. 

“Before you start whackin’ off this here 
fat permiscuous, you got to call in the county 
surveyors to lay out the lines. That there 
is a very serious thing—because you can’t 
look through them surveyin’ jiggers in the 
night—which means it’s all got to be daylight 
butcherin’—an’ that sure as Tophet means 
that a lot of fellers in this country is goin’ 
to be short of meat. These here Washinton 
hands kin think up more ways to send you 
to the penetenshury than Liddy Pinkham 
has pills. I'll bet the jigger that gether that 
bunch of words up gits 10 or 15 thousind 
dollars a year—an’ he sure earns it because 
it takes a lot of work to figger out that sort 
oc talk. 

“Now I ain’t on intymate terms with the 
Good Book, »ut havin’ went to Sunday School 
onct or twict when I was a yearlin’, bein’ 
inspired by my pappy’s applercation of 18 
inches of tug strap ruther than beein’ in- 
trested particular in redempshun, I do reck- 
oleck that there was a oil’ feller name of 
Isaiah, who ws a smart ol’ jigger. He said: 
“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given; and the government shall be on 
his shoulders!” Now this here Isaiah lived 
in the days when there was no DeSalley. 
Like as not iffen the OPS had been round 
he would have said: “and the goviment will 
be on his neck!” 

“I don’t supposen there is any ust in us 
hollerin’ because either folks likes this sort 
of thing or they don’t give a whoop. One 
generation back some of our granpappys 
would have rared up on there hind legs an’ 
got mad, gone over an’ tooken down the 
Sharpe’s .50 an’ there would have been some 
scalps danced. Nowadays noboddy will 
squawk because he’s feered his PMA pay- 
ments, subsidies, ol’ age penshun or some- 
thin’ will be cut off. 
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“Right now the nashinul debt is 272 bill- 
yun dollars—which is gittin’ more’n my 
aritmetic lessons taught me how to reckon— 
but I hearn a feller explain amounts to 250 
thousind millions! That is quite a stack of 
blues—an’ he said it means that every 
fambly in this here country now owes nigh 
7 thousand dollars. It's goin’ to be paid one 
way or tother—regardiess. You kin bet your 
stack on that—an’ what I want to know is 
who in Sam Hill is goin’ to pay it? Anny 
ways you better write the Secertary an’ send 
along ol’ Desalley’s rigilation for parin’ the 
taller offen a beef loin. Like as not he'll 
want to pass it on to the boys unless he 
wants the members of the assocashun all 
poundin’ rock, wearin’ short hair cuts an’ 
striped ‘pyjammeys.’ Ol. Greasewood may 
be cantankerous—but Secertary Rasmussen, 
he's allus thinkin’ of the associashun mem- 
bers. Hopin’ you are the same, I am 

“Yure fren, 
“NECKYOKE JONES.” 


Advertising of Distilled Spirits \(_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, The 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has now completed 
its hearings on Senate bill 2444, in re- 
gard to the ad-ertising of distilled spirits. 

In the last Congress, when a similar 
bill was being considered, I received a 
letter on the subject from the Honorable 
Harlan M. Calhoun, judge of the Twen- 
ty-second Judicial Circuit of the State 
of West Virginia, which I think is one 
of the finest statements which I have 
ever seen on this problem. 

At that time I included Judge Cal- 
houn’s letter in the Recorp, and I re- 
ceived hundreds of requests for copies 
of it. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed once again in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. It is especially timely in 
view of the hearings which have just 
been held by the Commerce Committee. 
I believe that every parent in the coun- 
try would benefit from reading Judge 
Calhoun’s fine letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was orcered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STaTE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
TWENTY-SECOND JUDICIAL CriRcUIT, 
Moorefield, February 7, 1950. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTOR Kixtcore: I am writing to 
you to express my very great interest in the 
enactment of the Senate bill prohibiting 
interstate liquor advertisement. I trust 
you will pardon a rather extended expres- 
sion of my views. 

Definitely this is not a mere wet and dry 
issue. I am not a dry in the sense of being 
an abstainer myself, nor in the sense of 
favoring a return to prohibition. I Was 
prosecuting attorney of my county during 
prohibition days and in that capacity I 
learned the futility of such a law. I am 
confident, however, that just as many wets 
as drys are keenly conscious of the need of 
a law such as this. 

Perhaps the Democratic Party, of which 
I have the honor of being an ardent member, 
was the political party most directly respon- 


sible for repeal. However that may be, I 
feel that all those individuals or groups 
who were in any way responsible for re- 
peal owe to the American public a respon- 
sibility for keeping faith. There can be 
no denial of the fact that the theory back of 
repeal was that liquor was a necessary evil; 
that a great portion of our people were de- 
termined to have it, lawfully or unlawfully; 
and therefore advocates of repeal had the 
very plausible argument that intoxicants 
should merely be made available to meet 
this insistent demand. Reasonable regu- 
lation was to follow repeal. 

But, the most ardent advocates of repeal 
never once asserted that prohibition should 
be repealed because liquor represented a 
public good. They never once, in urging 
repeal, asserted that there should be a 
greater consumption of liquor for the good 
of the country. They never once urged that 
any individual consumer should consume 
more, nor that the number of drinkers 
should be increased. Most certainly they 
never urged that our youth should be urged 
to consider drinking a social necessity nor 
to believe that all men of distinction are 
necessarily drinkers. 

On the contrary, the very logical, plausible 
argument for repeal was that liquor, as 
a@ necessary evil, should merely be made 
available for those who insist upon having 
it, and that it should be reasonably regu- 
lated. In that, I feel, we must keep faith. 

As an argument against this proposal, it 
is urged that it represents one step toward 
a return to prohibition. On the contrary, 
the best insurance against a return to prohi- 
bition, the best assurance against a further 
extension of the dry areas of the country, 
is for the liquor and beer industries to sub- 
mit to reasonable regulation. A prominent 
official of this State, during the recent 
Christmas season, told me how his small 
children had been hurt and disillusioned by 
an advertisement showing Santa Cleus con- 
suming a popular brand of beer. From a 
purely selfish standpoint the liquor and beer 
industries must submit to a reasonable re- 
straint upon such avaricious inclinations or 
else suffer the public reaction. 

In connection with the hearing before the 
Senate committee, I noted the effort to 
characterize the “drys” all advocates of this 
legislation. One could be guilty of no great- 
er error than to assume that there is reason- 
able truth in such a position. It happens 
that, for years, I have keenly felt a need of 
such legislation. Meantime, I have dis- 
cussed the matter with perhaps hundreds of 
people. I am quite certain that the vast 
majority of these people drank to some ex- 
tent, some to a most unfortunate degree. I 
have not yet encountered one single indi- 
vidual, wet or dry, but who favored such a 
law. Opponents of this bill are hard- 
pressed to find any semblance of a logical 
argument to support their position. I urge 
you, in your own mind, to consider what 
sound argument may be advanced against 
the proposal. 

If we admit that a greater consumption 
of liquor should not be encouraged among a 
greater number of people, particularly youth, 
then there can be no logical basis of opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

I have no way of knowing the number of 
millions of dollars spent annually on such 
advertisements. Let the wet opponents of 
this bill bear in mind that this cost is paid 
by the wet consuming public for whom 
they assume to speak. Or, if this immense 
cost of advertisement remains the same, let 
us consider the field for public revenue which 
will be created thereby. 

I have endeavored in this letter to disa- 
buse your mind of any impression you may 
have that this legislation is favored only by 
a lot of long-faced, prudish cranks under the 
general characterization of drys. I am not 
an advocate of prohibition, nor a dry. 

Nevertheless, perhaps I am in a better 
position than the average citizen to note the 
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havoc which is being wrought by liquor on 
an America which owes it to the world to 
be strong. Other judges of my acquaintance 
agree with me that at least 50 percent of 
criminal law violations in our « »urts of rec- 
ord relate in some way to liquor or its use. 
I cannot estimate the cost in divorce, broken 
homes, juvenile delinquency, public welfare 
grants, poverty, loss of health, or loss of 
mind. Any impartial observer, wet or dry, 
must agree that liquor probably constitutes 
the greatest curse of civilization next to the 
institution of war. Why, then, permit a 
systematic, immensely-financed program to 
extend its evil tendencies? 

The motive of gain will doubtless drive to 
great lengths both the liquor interests and 
portions of the press. Excluding these two 
groups, I venture the assertion that 90 per- 
cent of the American people who know of 
the proposal favor its enactment into law. I 
urge further investigation on your part to 
determine whether or not my estimate is 
correct. 

I am the father of two teen-age children. 
There is a very sordid side to liquor and beer 
not portrayed in the enticing advertisements 
in expensive magazines. I believe American 
parents may reasonably expect the coopera- 
tion of Congress in their efforts to shape the 
thinking of their teen-age youngsters along 
lines you and I know to be sound. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Hartan M. CaLHoun. 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN | 1 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the closing 
remarks by Dr. Robert L. Johnson, na- 
tional chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, at the 
second national reorganization confer- 
ence, held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on February 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Last year our slogan was “Get it done in 
51.” But the milis of the gods ground 
slowly and presently we found ourselves say- 
ing, “Let’s see it through in ’52.” 

Of course, this could go on indefinitely. 
We could say, “Victory in '53” and then, 
possibly, “Let’s get some more in '54.” Re- 
organization, as President Truman pointed 
out in the letter which I read at the session 
this afternoon, is, indeed, a never-ending 
process. 

The fact remains that the citizens’ com- 
mittee, from the start, declared itself to be 
a temporary organization with just one aim 
in view—to work for the Hoover Report. On 
the best advice of our many good friends 
in the Congress we decided to put on one 
final big drive in the early months of 1952 
and then disband on May 31 before the po- 
litical fur begins to fly. We are determined 
to leave the scene as we entered it—on a bi- 
partisan, nonpolitical basis. 

The work of our 300 affiliated State, county, 
and local citizens’ committees has been noth- 
ing short of magnificent. No movement of 
our times, I truly believe, has brought to- 
gether so many fine, unselfish Americans of 
such stature and caliber. Democrats and 
Republicans alike have worked sincerely and 
diligently toward the vision of lasting good 
government held forth by the Hoover Report. 
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This dinner tonight is held primarily in 
honor of our State chairmen, both present 
and absent. Here with us are former Gov. 
Leslie A. Miller, of Wyoming; Francis J. 
Chesterman, of Pennsylvania; Col. EB. W, 
Palmer, of Tennessee; Dr. Arthur 8. Flem<- 
ming, of Ohio; William R. Castle, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Donald Comer, of Alabama, 

These gentlemen are representative of the 
great civic spirit of all their colleagues and of 
their many thousands of coworkers through- 
out the country. All honor to them. As we 
take our leave of the national scene I would 
like also to thank the press of America, the 
newspapers and magazines, the radio and 
television for their splendid cooperation. 
They have set an example to the work of the 
real power of the press of a free nation to 
educate and inform its people in the affairs 
of government. 

I wish time permitted to review the many 
accomplishments which today can be credited 
to the great work of the Hoover Commission. 
Many monuments now stand to the unselfish 
labors of the six Democrats and six Repub- 
licans of the Commission and all the able and 
loyal members of its task forces. We can 
point to the enactment of some 55 percent 
of the Commission’s recommendations. I 
believe that savings of at least $2,000,000,000 
a@ year will eventuate from the laws already 
enacted to put the report into effect. 

By far the greatest achievement, however, 

lies in the realm of public education. We 
see today every sign of a great civic reawak- 
ening in this country. We see a new public 
awareness of the impact of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the life of the individual. We 
see citizens to realize their own 
obligation to take a great interest in Federal 
affairs. We see what our friend, Robert 
Heller, described at an earlier meeting today, 
as an increasing degree of economic lit- 
eracy in this country. For this we can all 
be glad. 
In the brief period before our disbandment 
the Citizens Committee will redouble its ef- 
forts to put through the program. We hope 
the momentum of that drive will carry it to 
completion. I might add that most of our 
six special subcommittees intend to go on 
working in behalf of specific Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations in the field of agri- 
culture, the post office, veterans’ affairs, per- 
sonnel, medical affairs, and natural resources. 
There will also be a final report on all of the 
legislative and administrative gains resulting 
from the work of the Hoover Commission 
and the Citizens Committee. 

Come what may, the final record will be 
one in which you may well be proud. To you 
and to all of those whom you represent I say: 
You have made history. You have shown 
that disinterested citizens working together 
in the public interest can get results. You 
have formed a lobby against lobbies, a pres- 
sure group against pressure groups. You 
have made millions of citizens watchful. 
They will remain watchful and the 
will continue to hear from them. For they 
have learned the power of a single good citi- 
zen with a pen, a piece of paper, an envelope, 
and a3-cent stamp. They will them- 
selves in the mail, and I believe, at the 
ballot box. 
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Midwest Democrats Eye Illinois Governor 
as Presidential Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has an outstand- 





factual, objective, and 

In two articles, one 
appearing on Thursday, January 24, 
1952, and another on February 11, 1952, 
it has followed this long-standing tradi- 
tion in reports on the record of the dis~ 
tinguished Governor of Illinois, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, and I am pleased to bring 
them to the attention of Members of 
the Congress: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 24, 1952] 
Mipwest Democrats Ere ILLINOIs GOVERNOR 
AS PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 

SPRINGFIELD, I1t.—If President Truman’s 
conference with Gov. Adlai Ewing Steven- 
son at the White House portends Presiden- 
tial backing of the Illinois Governor for 
either the Democratic Presidential or Vice 
Pres‘dential nominations, many Midwest po- 
litical observers believe it augurs well for 
the Democratic Party. 

Governor Stevenson—like Senator EstTEs 
Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, an- 
nounced candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination—has a record of service, 
including action against corruption in gov- 
ernment, which the Democrats, now on the 
defensive, can cite with justified pride. 

CLUE TO CHARACTER 

The Illinois Governor, a subject of lively 
speculation by columnists and national pub- 
lications, has been one of the politicians who 
has had a “hunch” that President Truman 
will not seek another term. While his opin- 
ion betrayed no wishful thinking in regard 
to the White House, his admirers long have 
had the political rod up, hoping this kind 
of lightning would strike. 

Perhaps the best clue to the character of 
Adlai (rhymes with gladly) Stevenson was 
offered in the recent announcement of his 
candidacy for reelection coupled with the 
unorthodox invitation to the Republican 
Party to nominate the best man it could find. 
“It is of little importance,” he said, “whether 
the next Governor of Illinois is named Adlai 
Stevenson, but it is of the highest impor- 
tance that he finish what we have started. 
No matter then who loses, the people will 
win.” 

With typical independence, the Governor 
held up the announcement of his candidacy 
until Cook County Democratic slate makers 
dumped the incumbent State’s attorney, John 
S. Boyle, whom the Governor had criticized 
for laxity in dealing with Chicago and Cook 
County crime and corruption. 

It has become customary for Democratic 
political bigwigs from Washington to ex- 
pect Governor Stevenson to steal the show 
when they appear with him at political rallies 
in Dllinois and other States. It happened 
when the President appeared a few years ago 
at a Jefferson Day meeting in the Chicago 
Stadium. It occurred most recently when 
Frank McKinney, Democratic national chair- 
man, flayed Democratic Party critics, includ- 
ing the Chicago Tribune, at a fund-raising 
dinner. 

PUNGENT ORATORY 

In pungent, witty campaign oratory, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson brought laughter and loud 
applause describing the Republican Party 
as torn with irreconcilable conflicts between 
the vaporous yearning to retreat to a dear, 
dead past, and the yearning to restate and re- 
assert the great liberal principles of its birth; 
rudderless between forthright conservatism, 
hopeless reaction, and expedient me-tooism. 

Though one of the Democrats’ most articu- 
late Midwest voices, the Governor readily 
admits he is a political tyro, having at- 
tained the executive's chair on his first try for 
elective office as the result of an unprecedent- 
ed election upset. But he has worked with 
remarkable stamina from his start at the top 
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down to the level of ward politics, and he is 
still working. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Meeting the Governor on various occa- 
sions, at lunch in the executive mansion, at 
his book-crowded basement den, and in his 
more spacious high-ceiling office at the State 
capitol, this correspondent has found him 
usually serious. He is urbane and literate 
and gives the first impression of being aloof, 
which he really isn’t. Actually he is jovial 
underneath a sober exterior and never misses 
the opportunity to tell a homey anecdote in 
private conversation and in speeches. Fre- 
quently they are self-depreciating jokes. 

Born in Los Angeles, where his parents 
went on a business trip back in 1900, young 
Adlai grew up in Illinois in an atmosphere 
of politics. His father, Lewis G. Stevenson, 
was secretary of state in Illinois and his 
grandfather, whose name he bears, was Vice 
President of the United States during Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second term. 

A graduate of Princeton and Northwestern 
Universities, Mr. Stevenson worked as as- 
sistant managing editor of the Daily Panta- 
graph, owned and edited by his maternal 
grandfather in Bloomington, Ill. Later he 
was admitted to the Illinois bar. Serving as 
a Chicago La Salle Street lawyer, an official 
of the Navy and State Departments, and as 
an adviser to the United States delegation 
to the United Nations, he became keenly 
conscious of the need for public awareness 
and concern over individual responsibilities 
in Government. 

In early 1948, Mr. Stevenson wanted to run 
for the United States Senate with his po- 
litical teammate, Paut H. DouGLas, Univer- 
sity of Chicago professor, running for gov- 
ernor. But party strategists, discouraged 
over the prospect of winning and thinking 
that little mattered anyway, switched the 
two candidates and both won decisive ma- 
jorities. Both ran ahead of President Tru- 
man, Mr. Stevenson defeating Gov. Dwight 
H. Green and Mr. Douglas unseating Senator 
C. Wayland “Curley” Brooks. 

The Governor vigorously entered upon his 
job, cutting down waste, removing inept 
personnel, and doing away with padded pay- 
rolls which he inherited from the admin- 
istration of Governor Green. But he soon 
had to learn patience. 


LESSON IN PATIENCE 


He fought for a revision of the Mlinois 
Constitution of 1870 but had to settle for a 
gateway amendment which permits only par- 
tial revision. He had to get used to the idea 
of compromise when debates occurred over 
attaching amendments to reform measures, 
such as a bill to curb gambling. 

The Governor’s chief projects have been 
the removal of the State police from politics, 
the continued State police drive on gambling, 
&@ road-revenue program based on higher gas 
taxes and truck license fees, and increased 
funds for welfare and public schools. 

In a conscientious desire to do a good job, 
the Governor frequently pushes himself, al- 
lowing little time for relaxation except for 
@ rare game of tennis or golf. He hid yet to 
jearn, say clore associates, how to delegate 
many tasks. His custom is to work late of 
night and he usually is busy with some of- 
ficial duties on week ends. A recent popular 
activity is a weekly television program in 
which he gives an informal report of his 
activities to the voters. 

The Governor has earned a reputation as 
the “letter-writingest Governor in the State’s 
history,” answering personally many of the 
thousands of letters that pour into his sec- 
ond-fioor office at the statehouse. 

SAMPLE REQUESTS 

A woman wrote asking him to be a good 
governor so she could hush the criticisms of 
her Republican husband. Another wanted 
the State capital moved from Springfield to 
Chicago. A man stated he was 100 years old 
and understood he was entitled to a State 
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pension of $100 a month which ne needed to 
support three previous wives with a total of 
56 children—30 boys and 26 girls. 

Criticism that the Governor's decisions are 
influenced by Jacob Arvey, Democratic Cook 
County boss, is heard less since Mr. Arvey 
became Democratic national committeeman 
from Illinois. But he gets his share of cas- 
tigation from his most severe critic, the Re- 
publican Chicago Tribune, and from party 
members who feel he doesn't differentiate 
enough along party lines in making ap- 
pointments. 

The Tribune never lets its readers forget 
that the Governor was one of those who said 
in a deposition at the time of the Alger Hiss 
trial that judging from “frequent” but “not 
close” contacts, that Mr. Hiss’ reputation was 
good. Recently it criticized him for not 
pressuring the State legislature for a new 
mining code he had recommended to help 
prevent such disasters as Centralia and West 
Frankfort; and for laxity in not stopping 
cigarette tax-stamp frauds which cost mil- 
lions of dollars in State revenue. 


POLITICAL CREDO 


Mr. Stevenson has no set political credo, 
but his idealism was well expressed in a 
radiocast given in Springfield: 

“The Master's teachings forever nourish 
the soul and the spirit. Westward the land 
is bright. America stands out as an earthly 
paradise, a land of plenty where freedom, 
justice, and democracy flourish and no one 
rattles a saber and no one drags a chain. 

“We must everlastingly preach our faith. 
But to preach the blessings of democracy 
and justice without practicing them is hy- 
pocrisy. The failure to live up to our pro- 
fessed ideals in any part of the country, in 
any State, contaminates the whole and un- 
dermines the power and the prestige of the 
entire country on the world scene. 

“So while we cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent to the central problem of peace, which 
concerns us all wherever we live, whatever 
our occupation, neither can we afford to be 
indifferent to our domestic well being as a 
whole or in any of its parts. Our job is the 
very large and vital part known 4s Illinois.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 11, 1952] 


CLOSE-UP oF ADLAI STEVENSON 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 


Cuicaco.—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson is an 
astute, responsible public servant who hon- 
ors a confidence, so we worded our first ques- 
tion as adroitly as possible. 

“Governor, the newspapers quoted you as 
stating that you and President Truman 
talked over your political futures in your 
recent conference. Did the discussion of 
your own political future relate to the na- 
tional scene?” 

The Governor shifted in his chair beneath 
a big map of Illinois in his Chicago office. 
He grinned, ran his hand across his face, 
then broke into a laugh. 

“Why—well, yes, of course.” 

Encouraged, we tried another question. 

“You once told me at French Lick, Ind., 
that you had a hunch President Truman 
would not seek another term. D6 you still 
have the same hunch?” 

The Governor leaned forward to answer 
this one with a little earnest dissertation. 

“Thc President, being a normal individ- 
ual,” he said, “could not be insensitive to the 
arguments thet would make him disinclined 
to run. He has served almost two presi- 
dential terms and his major programs are 
well launched. It is well known that Mrs. 
Truman and relatives want him to step down 
from the burdens of his high office. And 
there has been family objection to the con- 
tinued exposure of Margaret to the spot- 
light of publicity.” 

The main question in regard to the Presi- 
dent's decision, from Governor Stevenson's 


viewpoint, is not “Will he—” but “How 
can he—step down.” “The answer lies,” he 
said, “in whether the President can find 
someone he feels will carry out his general 
program, particularly in regard to foreign 
policy.” 

Governor Stevenson, looking more and 
more like a natural on whom President 
Truman could bestow his mantle, appears 
to fulfill the main Truman specification. He 
is strong for the general Truman foreign- 
aid program in all its phases. He feels that 
the United States, approaching a point of 
strength in Europe to stand off Russia, must 
continue its aid program. He believes that 
the Hoover and Tart approaches to foreign 
policy would be disastrous. 

There is, however, a significant qualifica- 
tion in the Stevenson approach to foreign 
aid. He is keenly cognizant of the danger of 
the country’s overextending itself. He be- 
lieves that the country should husband its 
economic and military resources more care- 
fully and thinks that cuts could be made 
in both categories. 

The Governor is a strong advocate of the 
United Nations but as a United States U. N. 
delegate, he learned patience, and not to 
expect too much in dealing with the Rus- 
sians. He takes a long-range view. Unlike 
Senator Estes Keravver, for instance, who 
freely espouses his Atlantic Union ideal for 
merging the North Atlantic Powers into a 
free federal union within the U. N., he is 
more cautious on what the democracies can 
accomplish in the world’s present political 
climate. 

Looking at Asia, Governor Stevenson is 
for pursuing peace negotiations but he be- 
lieves the United States must learn that 
its objectives there cannot be won alone by 
troops and bullets. He says the United 
States must enlarge its propaganda pro- 
gram to let the peoples know our idealism; 
that we are against colonialism, and that 
we share their aspirations for self-rule and 
peace. 

With roots deeply thrust into the black 
soil of the Corn Belt, Adlai Stevenson’s chief 
interest on the home front is Illinois. He 
fought his gubernatorial campaign on local 
issues and still hesitates to comment on na- 
tional issues for fear his remarks might be 
misconstrued. He enunciates a philosophy, 
however, that labels him locally and na- 
tionally more as a conservative liberal than 
a@ Fair Dealer in the accepted sense. 

While believing that foreign policy is 
America’s No. 1 issue, he is deeply concerned 
over inflation and mounting taxes. He de- 
nounces “demagogues who try to impugn the 
loyalty of patriotic men when the whole 
world is looking to us for dignity, sanity, and 
confident leadership.” He recently quoted 
this definition of a “demagogue” given by a 
father to his son: “A demagogue is a man 
who can rock the boat himself and persuade 
everybody there is a terrible storm at sea.” 

Perhaps the brightest feather in the Gov- 
ernor’s presidential campaign hat, should he 
wear one, would be his record against cor- 
ruption. He is censured frequently by many 
for not exerting more control in political 
matters now handled by Jacob Arvey, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman. Also for not 
taking a stronger hand in Chicago politics as 
he did in opposing the State’s attorney for 
laxity in fighting crime and corruption. 

Lately he has been criticized, chiefly by 
the Chicago Tribune, for not pressing the 
State legislature for a new mining code 
which he had recommended to help prevent 
mine disasters and for belated action in 
stopping meat and cigarette tax frauds. 

Nevertheless, he has raised the moral tone 
of State administration and established a 
reputation for scrupulous integrity in a war 
against payrollers, gamblers, and racketeers 
that has brought national plaudits. 

As Governor, Mr. Stevenson has already 
learned what his political opponents can do 
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with his statement that Alger Hiss had a 
good reputation so far as he knew from his 
Official contacts with him. However, he be- 
Neves he could have done no less than give a 
requested honest opinion about Hiss. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle between Adlai 
Stevenson and the White House, should he 
get President Truman’s nod and win the 
Democratic nomination, lies in being little 
known nationally. But his boosters look 
back to the high-office tradition started by 
his grandfather, Adlai, who was Vice Presi- 
Gent during President Cleveland’s second 
term. They hope today’s Adlai can surpass 
him. 


REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of doubt and confusion, and 
in this hour of decision, the fate of man- 
kind mostly rests on our moral strength 
and spiritual faith and understanding. 

As we again approach this Lenten sea- 
son, the Christian world is faced with 
great challenges which will be success- 
fully met through faith and a close ad- 
herence to the deep spiritual traditions 
upon which our Nation is founded. 

Therefore, at this time I call to the 
attention of the membership of the Con- 
gress the daily 20-minute Lenten service 
for the Capitol Hill community at the 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation, 
opposite the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
These services have been conducted for 
some years and have given new inspira- 
tion and understanding to those of us on 
the Hill who have attended them. 

The church is within short walking 
distance of the House and Senate Office 
Buildings and the Capitol. The service 
is held each weekday, except Saturdays, 
from 12:10 to 12:30. 

Among the daily speakers will be Dr. 
Oscar W. Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation and one of 
the world’s best preachers, and his out- 
standing associate, Rev. Arnold F. Keller. 

Other speakers each day will be minis- 
ters of various Protestant denominations 
of the Washington area, Everyone will 
be welcome. 

I commend these services to my fellow 
Members of the Congress for their per- 
sonal attendance. I also suggest that 
we make it possible for our staff members 
to attend. The services start on Ash 
Wednesday, February 27, and continue 
through Lent until Easter Sunday. 

The complete schedule of speakers, all 
appearing at the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, is as follows: 

Ash Wednesday, February 27: Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Church of the Reformation. 

Thursday, February 28: Rev. Arnold F. 
Keller, Jr., Church of the Reformation. 

Friday, February 29: Rev. Robert J. Plumb, 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

Monday, March 3: Rev. James C. Fahl, 
Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, 
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Tuesday, March 4: Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. 

Wednesday, March 5: Dr. Glenn. 

Thursday, March 6: Dr. Glenn. 

Priday, March 7: Dr. Glenn. 

Monday, March 10: Rev. Paul R. Diehl, 
Trinity Methodist Church. 

Tuesday, March 11: Dr. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, Calvary Baptist Church. 

Wednesday, March 12: Dr. Cranford. 

‘Thursday, March 13: Dr. Cranford. 

Friday, March 14: Dr. Cranford. 

Monday, March 17: Rev. Elmer A. Wilcher, 
North Carolina Avenue Methodist Church. 

Tuesday, March 18: Dr. Carl Heath Kopf, 
First Congregational Church. 

Wednesday, March 19, Dr. Kopf. 

Thursday, March 20, Dr. Kopf. 

Friday, March 21, Dr. Kopf. 

Monday, March 24, Dr. Hirl A. Kester, 
Waugh Methodist Church. 

Tuesday, March 25, Mrs. Harold E. Beatty, 
Georgetown Lutheran Church. 

Wednesday, March 26, Mrs. Beatty. 

Thursday, March 27: Mrs. Beatty. 

Friday, March 28: Mrs. Beatty. 

Monday, March $1: Dr. DeWitt L. Miller, 
Church of the Brethren. 

Tuesday, April 1: Dr. Miller. 

Wednesday, April 2: Dr. Miller. 

Thursday, April 3, Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church. 

Priday, April 4: Dr. Shirkey. 

Monday, April 7: Rev. Arnold F. Keller, 
Church of the Reformation. 

Tuesday, April 8: Pastor Keller. 

Wednesday, April 9: Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, Church of the Reformation. 

Thursday, April 10: Dr. Blackwelder. 

Good Friday, April 11: The Three-Hour 
Service, 12 to 3 p. m. 


Freedoms Foundation Speech 
REMARKS Vo 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE N 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Free- 
dom’s Foundation, a nonprofit, nonpo- 
litical, nonsectarian foundation, annu- 
ally recognizes and makes awards to the 
civic organizations, individuals, schools, 
and other groups which have done the 
—e to advance the American way of 

e. 

This year, on Washington’s Birthday, 
the awards were made at Valley Forge, 
and an Americanism project sponsored 
last year by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, was selected as one 
of the three most outstanding distin- 
guished-service projects throughout the 
land. The award is in recognition of 
the American Freedom Week presented 
last September under the sponsorship 
of the Oskaloosa Chamber of Commerce. 

The 3-day program was splendidly or- 
ganized and the director, Secretary Jack 
Delveau, received strong support from 
the entire community, with the partici- 
pants entering into the project whole- 
heartedly, all eager to help prove that 
the strength and future of our country 
depends on the continuance of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Not only did the Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
Chamber of Commerce win one of the 
top awards, but four other Iowa individ- 


uals and organizations were recognized 
by Freedom’s Foundation. In the Tall 
Corn State communism is tramped out 
before it ever takes root. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include a news 
story in the Oskaloosa Herald on the 
awards and medals that were bestowed 
to the Oskaloosa Chamber of Commerce, 
Donald Norberg, of Albia, Iowa, and sev- 
eral other organizations and groups, set 
forth more fully than my limited time 
will permit: 


Tops Nation WITH WEEK OBSERVANCE 


The Oskaloosa Chamber of Commerce to- 
day received a check for $1,500 and an honor 
medal as one of the three top award winners 
in the general category of Freedom’s Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge, Pa. 

Mart Vander Heiden. president, and Jack 
Deiveau, secretary, were at Valley Forge this 
morning to receive the check and medal pre- 
sented by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, distin- 
guished physicist from the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Three top awards were presented this vear, 
with Oskaloosa sharing honors for distin- 
guished service in the interests of freedom 
with the Colorado Public Service Corp., of 
Denver, Colo., and the Wierton (W. Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FREEDOM WEEK WINS 


The Oskaloosa award was presented in rec- 
ognition of American Freedom Week, pre- 
sented by the chamber of ccmmerce last Sep- 
tember 16, 17, and 18, under the direction 
of Secretary Delveau. 

The 3-day program endorsed by local com- 
munity organizations included addresses by 
Dr. John O. Moseley, of Evanston, Ill.; Jack 
Shelley, of Des Moines radio station WHO; 
Dr. James A. DeWeerd, of Fairmont, Ind., 
former president of Kletzing College here; 
and Frank Miles, of Des Moines, public rela- 
tions chairman of the Iowa Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

The programs featured a patriotic parade 
with bands and floats, a demonstration of 
how subversive forces could seize and hold 
a community, music by the Morrell chorus, 
the Central College a cappella choir, the Ma- 
haswa farm women’s chorus, the Cornfield 
Canaries, the Oskaloosa municipal high 
school, and American Legion bands, the 
Keswick, Pella and New Sharon high school 
bands, and other groups. 

The Oskalovusa program received wide ac- 
claim throughout the State and in a num- 
ber of publications. 


GUESTS AT VALLEY FORGE 


Messrs. Vander Heiden and Delveau are 
guests of the Freedom’s Foundation today 
and participated in Washington’s Birthday 
ceremonies at historic Valley Forge. 

The award recipients were chosen by a 
distinguished awards jury with Dr. Harold 
C. Case, president of Boston University, as 
chairman. The work of sorting, classifying, 
and cataloging the nominations was done 
for the awards jury by over 300 Korean war 
casualtins under treatment at nearby Valley 
Forge Army Hospital. 

The official announcement says that the 
basis for all judging is the official credo of 
the Freedom's Foundation which shows the 
American way of life based on a fundamental 
belief in God, constitutional government de- 
signed to serve the people and an individual 
bundle of political and economic freedoms as 
set forth in the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

Other Iowa award winners include: 


OTHER IOWA AWARDS 

Albia: Donald 8. Norberg, editor of the 
Monroe County News, second place for the 
magazine article Bold for the Future—Proud 
of the Past, $200 and honor medal. 


All131 


Fairfield: Parsons College, honor medal 
award on college campus program. 

Des Moines: The Equiowa and George 
Pease, editor, Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
of Iowa, honor medal for company emvp!icyce 
magazine, and the Iowa Power & Light Co., 
honor medal for advertising campaign. 

PARSONS GETS HONOR MEDAL 

Parsons College at Fairfieid, Iowa, was one 
of 13 schools winning the honor medal award 
in the college campus program category. 
The college was named for creative educa- 
tional adventure. 

The 13 honor medal awards followed a top 
award, 15 second-place awards and 5 third- 
place awards in the college campus program 
category. 


Expenditures by the Army 
Quartermaster Cerps 


Wn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDWARD MARTIN }\ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there 
have appeared in the press many articles 
critical of the plan to establish a so- 
called Institute of Man as a research cen- 
ter for the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
Many of the articles question the wisdom 
of the project. It has been estimated 
that the project at its completion will 
cost from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. It 
has been pointed out that existing re- 
search and testing facilities are edequate 
or could be expanded to meet all the re- 
quirements of the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Wash- 
ington Report by Fulton Lewis, Jr., pub. 
lished in the Washington, D. C., Times- 
Herald of February 10, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

The Army Quartermaster Corps, with an 
assist from several pork barrel-minded Con- 
gressmen, has demonstrated again that it 
will soon surpass the Army engineers in the 
art of acquiring cash from Congress for boon- 
doggling purposes. 

Since 1947 the QMC has been heckling 
the House Appropriations Committee fcr 
funds to construct a research center «at 
Natick, Mass., about 30 miles from Boston, 
despite the fact that both the military and 
private industry already operate numerous 
testing centers for Army clothing and sup- 

lies. 

‘ QMC started out by asking #5,760,000 for 
the Boston research center, which will be 
known as the Institute of Man. In 1951, 
as a result of pressure from Houce Majority 
Leader Joun McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
and other members of that State's congres- 
sional delegation, QMC was authorized to 
spend $11,000,000 for the project. Actually, 
the research center will cost from 40,900,000 
to $50,000,000 to complete, construction ex- 
perts estimate. 

The expenditure is unnecessary. In fact 
the basic planning for the project got off 
to such a ridiculous start that economy- 
minded appropriations committee members 
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thought they had it licked for good. The 
first survey in the Boston area for a land 
site resulted in a fiasco. Construction engi- 
neers selected a site as ideal but had to 
change their minds when warm weather ar- 
rived. They had decided on a swamp area 
that locked fine until the thaw set in. 

QMC has a large research center at Phila- 
delphia. It also has the use of other Gov- 
ernment research centers, such as the Bue 
reau of Standards in Washington. Philadel- 
phia is centrally located insofar as Army 
clothing mills are concerned. It has ade- 
quate transportation facilities and housing. 

To move research efforts to Natick would 
require construction of homes for 600 fami- 
lies. It would also require construction of 
a spur railroad line and perhaps a new air- 
field. 

The Philadelphia QMC installation is 
valued at many millions of dollars. Lab- 
oratories there test chemicals, plastics, 
leather, clothing, and textiles, and include 
a fully equipped dye house capable of dyeing 
small production lots of any type of cloth, 
either for research and development or for 
the manufacturing division of the depot. 
There is a general laboratory, also, which 
does basic research on bacteria, mold, and 
mildew for the entire Defense Department. 

QMC insists that it needs the new research 
center so that it can bring all of its testing 
efforts under one roof. It also has other 
ideas about the center, which appear some- 
what removed from its basic function of sup- 
plying fighting men with clothing and equip- 
ment. Here is a sample of what the Insti- 
tute of Man will be if QMC has its way: 

“The Quartermaster General will conduct 
basic research on all aspects of the relation- 
ship between man and his environment, 
Man is frequently the weakest link in a mili- 
tary operation conducted under extrente en- 
vironmental conditions. 

“All environmental conditions will be 
studied at the Institute of Man. This re- 
search will consider the psychological as well 
as the physical environment. Mass reactions, 
psychological warfare, panic, and the like 
will be studied, including personality and so- 
cial factors involved in fomenting and pre- 
venting wars.” 

That's quite a chore for the Defense De- 
partment’s supply branch. Quite a jump 
from beans aud bacon. An $11,000,000 jump 
as a starter, and one that is completely a 
waste of taxpayer money. 

QMC already has adequate facilities for 
testing material. It maintains six centers, 
including a huge installation in Chicago for 
testing meats. And as for going cosmic, 
QMC can get its advice on psychological war- 
fare and social factors from dozens of pri- 
vate and governmental studies now under 
way. In Colorado, for instance, there is a 
highly secret research center where detailed 
studies are being made of mass reactions, 
panic, and other human reactions of interest 
to the military. 

To date, several thousand dollars have been 
spent acquiring a lease on land near Boston 
for the Institute of Man. That's enough, 


A Showdown on Bill Oatis r a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with include in my remarks the text of 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Indianapolis Sunday Star. The edito- 
rial sums up what millions of Americans 


believe in regard to the tragic imprison- 
ment of Associated Press Correspondent 
Bill Oatis and the failure of the Ameri- 
can Government to do anything about 
securing his release. I urge the atten- 
tion of the House to A Showdown on Bill 
Oatis. The editorial follows: 


A SHOWDOWN ON BILL OATIs 


Through the nine long months that Wil- 
liam N. Oatis has suffered in a Czechoslo- 
vakian Communist dungeon President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Acheson, and lesser 
apostles of appeasement have repeatedly in- 
sisted that they were doing everything pos- 
sible to free the Indiana-born newspaper- 
man. 

Truman and Acheson have been deceiving 
the anguished relatives of Bill Oatis and 
the rest of the American people. They have 
not even begun to do everything possible to 
free Oatis, and they know it. 

Last year, for example, Congressman JOHN 
V. Beamer, of Indiana, introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the immediate termination 
of all commercial relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia. The House approved it last August, 
362 to 1. The lone dissenter opposed the 
resolution only because he did not consider 
it strong enough. Two days later the Sen- 
ate gave it unanimous approval. 

Thus the Congress of the United States 
made a clear and unanimous expression of 
its will which a respectable executive branch 
should have felt duty bound to act upon. 
But that has not been the case with the 
Truman administration. The will of Con- 
gress has been arrogantly ignored. Repre- 
sentative BEAMER pointed out yesterday that 
more Czechoslovakian goods entered the 
United States during the first 10 months of 
1951 than during the entire year of 1949. 

Last September the President assured 
Congressman BEAMER in reply to a letter 
that “we are doing everything within the 
authority of the Executive to obtain Mr. 
Oatis’ release,” although he surely knew at 
that time that trade relations with the 
Czechs had not been severed, as Congress had 
demanded. And only a few days earlier Tru- 
man had greeted a new Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador to the United States when a 
better President would have thrown the Red 
envoy out on his ear. 

Congressman BEAMER has written another 
letter to Truman, this time protesting 
against the continuance of trade relations 
with Oatis’ captors. Truman has not both- 
ered to reply. Congress is clearly being 
challenged by the weak-kneed, appeasing, 
corruption-ridden executive branch of Gov- 
ernment to a showdown on the Oatis issue. 
Our lawmakers should waste no time in ac- 
cepting that challenge. Both the welfare cf 
Bill Oatis and the prestige of the legislative 
branch demand it. 


It Will Be a Break to American Taxpayers 
if Canada Makes Good Its Threat To 
Build the St. Lawrence Seaway, Be- 
cauce It Is the Only Major Nation of the 
Western World That Writes Its Budgets 
in Black Ink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT \\ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, even 
though it is doubtful that Canada will 
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proceed with its threat to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway without the aid of 
Uncle Sam, it is interesting to learn from 
the Canadian Letter, a financial publi- 
cation, published in Montreal, that Can- 
ada is the only solvent nation in the 
Western World. 

The following editorial entitled “Can- 
ada: Solvent Nation” appeared in the 
January 23, 1952, issue of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) News and pays tribute to Canada 
for its ability to maintain its solvency 
and to pay its own way in the family of 
nations. F 

The editorial follows: 


CANADA: SOLVENT NaTION 


In these days, when a tin cup is almost 
standard equipment among the nations of 
the world doing business with the United 
States, we can look confidently over our 
northern border and see no outstretched 
hand. Canada has no need to beg. The 
Dominion is solvent. It is noteworthy that 
the Canadian dollar reached parity with the 
United States dollar Tuesday. 

The Canadian Letter, a financial publica- 
tion of Montreal, says that Canada is the 
only major nation of the Western World 
which writes its budgets in black ink. Those 
that can’t, or at least don’t, include the 
United States, a situation dramatized by 
President Truman’s monumental budget. 

As a matter of fact, the Letter points out, 
Canada could pay for completicn of the St. 
Lawrence seaway's navigation fecilities out 
of the current year’s fiscal surplus. It’s 
many a long year since we in the United 
States have been able to boast we could pay 
for anything out of surplus. 

The publication recalls, with pardonable 
pride, that Canada was the only member of 
the so-called Grand Alliance of World War IF 
which refused to accept lend-lease. In addi- 
tion to footing its own bills, it gave away 
more ordnance and fcod in dollar terms per 
capita than did the United States. It is now 
the only member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization that is laying cash on 
the line for military purchases over here. 

An abundance of natural resources and 
an expanding industrial economy have given 
Canada the healthiest economy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Our neighbor has few of 
the backbreaking burdens which have been 
assumed by the United States to maintain 
the security and assure the survival of all 
the nations of the west, but her prosperity 
is a sturdy prop to the edifice of democracy 
for which we pour out our strength. 


Hearings Open on Tidelands Claim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY ? 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, almost 
forgotten in this political year is the 
fact that vitally important determina- 
tions remain to be made in the case of 
United States against California. These 
determinations affect all of the States, 
involve our coastal protective belt, and 
the constitutional power of Congress. 
The informed, able, and authoritative 
Los Angeles Times correspondent, Lo- 
rania K. Francis, wrote the following ac- 
count of the newly resumed hearings be- 
ing conducted by a special master ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court to assist 
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the Court in making some very impor- 
tant decisions—decisions which many of 
us feel should constitutionally be made 
by legislation and not by judicial flat. 
The article follows: 


Hearincs Oren ON TIDELANDS CLAIM—CALI- 
FORNIA STILL BELIEVES SETTLEMENT OF 
BounpDary Rests WITH CONGRESS, MATTOON 
Says 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—California’s 
contention that its waters should embrace 
its offshore islands, bays and harbors to 
guard the coastline from possible foreign 
aggression by sea or air today was called 
entirely irrelevant by Solicitor General 
Philip B. Perlman. 

Perlman commented as hearings opened 
before William H. Davis, New York patent 
attorney who was appointed by the Supreme 
Court to conduct hearings on the United 
States v. California dispute over where the 
Government’s control over the so-called tide- 
lands begins and ends. 


CHALLENGED BY MATTOON 


The Justice Department official was in- 

stantly challenged by California’s Assistant 
Attorney General Everett W. Mattcon, who 
said that Perlman’s assertions were deflant— 
this may be too strong a word—and warned 
that California still believes that settlement 
of the submerged lands controversy lies with 
Congress. 
Most of the daylong hearings were devoted 
to discussing the impact of a recent deci- 
sion of the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague in a similar case upon the 
California boundary dispute. 

The State of California believes the World 
Court ruling, approving Norway’s claim to 
internal waters extending to the outer limits 
of its offshore islands, is applicable to Cali- 
fornia and other portions of the coastal 
United States, Mattoon d-clared. 


PERLMAN’S CONTENTION 


Perlman, however, contended the Norwe- 
gian decision in no way affects the coastal 
base line set by the United States and that 
the special master does not have the au- 
thority to change the policy. 

“We believe that it is not the province of 
the special master to adopt a policy which 
the duly authorized branches of the Federal 
Government have never adopted, and do not 
intended to adopt,” Perlman stated. 

“California may argue here, as it has done 
elsewhere, that a policy under which the 
boundaries of territorial waters would be ex- 
tended farther out to sea embodies advan- 
tages to the Nation, as well as particular ad- 
vantages to California in its controversy with 
the Federal Government; but, although the 
matter is not germane to the issue here, it 
may be assumed that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in its relationships with other nations, 
has valid and pressing reasons for holding 
fast to its present policy and is convinced 
that any change would be detrimental to 
the United States.” 


PARALLEL OF CASE 


The fact that the Department of Justice, 
prior to the World Court ruling in the An- 
glo-Norwegian fisheries decision, adopted the 
position taken by Great Britain—which lost 
on all points—and that Perlman himself ear- 
lier had stated Norway’s case was similar to 
that of California, was pointed out by Judge 
Manley O. Hudson, former World Court jus- 
tice and professor of international law at 
Harvard University. 

“The parallelism—between the coastlines 
of Norway and California—was pointed out 
very strikingly by the United Kingdom at 
The Hague,” Hudson declared, “and by the 
United States.” 

He said that California's position is in 
accordance with international law and the 
practices of other nations. 


BITTER CLASH 

“From what I have read in the past few 
weeks, I fee] there may be, in some quar- 
ters, a disposition to brush off the impor- 
tance of the Hague decision,” Hudson said. 

Both sides clashed bitterly over a recent 
letter from the State Department, which 
Perlman indicated set forth the official po- 
sition of the United States in a manner 
favoring the Justice Department’s efforts to 
seize the oil-producing submerged lands by 
claiming paramount powers over everything 
extending seaward from the low-water tide- 
mark. 

Davis upheld an objection from Mattoon 
against placing the correspondence in the 
record and said he would mark the letters 
for identification and make no ruling on 
them until the case was completed. 

NOT BOUND BY LETTER 

The Supreme Court and the special mas- 
ter are no more bound by the letter from 
the Secretary of State than they are bound 
to delay action until Joint Resolution 373 
is acted on, Mattoon pointed out. 

He referred to legislation recently intro- 
duced by Representative Yorty, Democrat, 
of California, which would extend the boun- 
daries of the United States inland waters 
as far seaward as is permissible under in- 
ternational law, thus taking advantage of 
the World Court’s Norwegian decision. 

Among the California officials present at 
the hearings were Attorney General Brown, 
who delegated Mattoon to present the State’s 
case; Assistant Attorney General Frank J. 
Mackin; Col. Rufus W. Putnam, executive 
Officer of the State Lands Commission; J. 
Stuart Watson, assistant executive officer; 
Arthur W. Nordenton, attorney for the Los 
Angeles Harbor Board, and Irving M. Smith, 
city attorney of Long Beach. 

Hearings will resume tomorrow, with Cali- 
fornia putting on four additional witnesses 
before the group moves to Los Angeles for 
an on-the-spot investigation of the boun- 
dary dispute. 


What Goes On? — 
25 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp two editorials from Editor 
and Publisher concerning the menacing 
trend toward increasing secrecy in our 
Government. The iron curtain mentality 
exists in a great many places outside the 
iron curtain, including some bureaus, 
agencies, and offices right here in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, the people’; right to know 
what their government is doing at all 
times is an indivisible right. .Every time 
it is abridged, freedom is abridged. Yet 
today, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has abridged that right; the Office of 
Price Stabilization has abridged that 
right, the President himself has abridged 
that right, as the attached editorials 
point out. The effect of these abridge- 
ments must be measured in geometric 
proportions, for every time one public 
official pulls down an iron curtain on the 
public’s business, others are encouraged 
to go and do likewise. Freedom and 
secrecy cannot coexist, and if we tolerate 
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the latter we shall surely lose the for- 
mer. 
The editorials follow: 
PRIVILEGED CLAss 


The OPS rule protecting violators who 
pay up is enlarging the privileged class of 
law-breakers in this country—those who 
break a Federal law and buy immunity from 
publicity by paying a fine to the Govern- 
ment. 

If you own a tavern and adulterate or water 
your liquor, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will also protect you from publicity if you 
pay the fine. Now, if you run a food store 
and overcharge or otherwise violate price 
regulations you can pay the same kind of 
blackmail to the OPS. 

The only people who don’t know they have 
been robbed or cheated by their grocer or 
their local tavern are the customers, the peo- 
ple who pay the check. And who has more 
right to know? 

The community is entitled to know which 
merchants are guilty of law violations as well 
as which merchants are not guilty. The OPS 
has no right to protect the guilty and by 
secrecy cast a shadow over the innocent. 


Wuat Gogs On? 


President Truman issued an Executive 
order establishing “airspace reservations” 
over atomic-energy facilities; the Atomic 
Energy Commission, following the order, 
issued maps outlining the areas; the meps 
are available to the public and posted in 
conspicuous places; and yet the President 
criticizes the newspapers for publicizing 
these facts. 

What goes on? 

Is there any worse kind of censorship 
than the confused kind which gives infor- 
mation to the public or segments of it 
(therefore meking it available to enemy 
agents) and yet attempts to prohibit pub- 
lication on the grounds of security? We 
can’t think of any. 

Look at this ridiculous sequence of events: 

1. Last October, President Truman, in de- 
fending his Executive security order, attacked 
Fortune magazine for printing a map of AEC 
installations and said it was one of the things 
that had caused him to order a tightening 
up of “classified” information. Fortune's 
article and map (January 1949) had been 
prepared from-information supplied by the 
AEC and was cleared by it for publication. 

2. And yet, long before this, on May 23, 
1950, President Truman had signed another 
Executive order (No. 10127) “establishing 
airspace reservations over certain facilities 
of the AEC.” It warned that no aircraft 
shall navigate in these areas, and it gave 
specific longitude and latitude bearings for 
Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, and Hanford areas. 
This order, as is customary, appeared in the 
Federal Register and could be read, seen, or 
copied by anyone. 

3. Pursuant to the order, the AEC had 
12,000 maps prepared outlining the pro- 
hibited areas. Seven thousand of them went 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, were dis- 
tributed free to fliers, and were posted in 
United States airports. They carried the 
request, “Please post in a conspicuous place.” 

4. On February 12 the Minneapolis Tribune 
told the story of the 12,000 maps and how 
easily they could be obtained. Printing one, 
the Tribune said its reporters had seen or 
acquired copies during the week in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Minneapolis. One was 
posted at the Minneapolis Airport. They 
were more detailed than the Fortune mep. 

5. On February 14, at his press conference, 
the President lashed out at the Tribune for 
printing the map and publicizing the fact 
that they are easily available. He said it 
would only attract the attention of people 
who should not have the maps. 

Now who does the President think we are 
kidding? 
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We're not playing tiddlywinks with a 
bunch of first graders. If we don’t want 
information to get into the hands of poten- 
tial enemies, then it shouldn’t be released 
in the first place—but let’s make up our 
minds first about what is valuable and 
what is not. 

An AEC spokesman told the Tribune that 
the maps disclose no secrets not available 
to any potential enemy from other maps 
printed for several years. Then what is so 
secret about them? Especially when the 
AEC ordered their wide-scale distribution. 
How secret can a thing be kept when you 
give away 7,000 copies of a document and 
post it in public places? 

It seems to us this is another example of 
the confusion existing in Washington and 
in the President's mind as to what security 
really is. 


The Present Crisis in Farm Labor 


xs ‘» 
EXTENSION OF REMAR 


OFr 


HON. PHIL J. WELCH 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the serious situation regard- 
ing the drafting of young men who are 
engaged in essential agricultural em- 
pluyment. It is a problem which affects 
our entire economy. The Nation’s de- 
fense effort is equally dependent upon 
high farm prceduction and high indus- 
trial production. 

There is today in this couatry a short- 
age of farm labor which threatens to 
impede the production of food and other 
agricultural commodities. This short- 
age of farm workers vitally affects our 
own mobilization program and our com- 
mitments to the rest of the free world. 

Forty years ago there were 13 in every 
hundred Americans who were engaged in 
farming; today only 7 in every hundred 
work on farms. In 1$10 the population 
of the United States was only 91,972,266, 
of which 12,14€,000 were employed in 
agriculture. Despite the fact that there 
has been a population increase of 63 per- 
cent in the past 40 years, the number of 
farm workers has decreased by 15 per- 
cent. There are now 2,000,000 fewer 
farmers than there were 4u years ago. 
This smaller number of farmers is faced 
with the task of providing commodities 
for more people who are consuming them 
in greater quantity than ever before. 
Ten million farm workers today feed a 
popvlation 15 time= their number. ‘ 

Even with the decreasing number of 
farm workers, American egriculture pro- 
duces more today than it has ever before. 
The farmers of the United States are 
now producing 50 percent more corn and 
25 percent more wheat than they did just 
20 years ago. Consumption of nearly 
every commodity has increased at a 
greater rate than the population. Fewer 
farmers are producing more commodities 
for more people than ever before. But 
the ever-increasing shortage of farm 
workers threatens to undermine the 
whole agricultural production picture. 


Little more than 10,000,000 farmers in 
the United States produce the agricul- 
tural products upon which the other 
140,000,000 must depend. This number 
decreases each day because more and 
more farm workers are being siphoned off 
to higher-paying jobs in urban areas or 
they are being drafted for military 
service. 

These two factors have contributed to 
an alarming shortage of farm labor 
which extends throughout the land to- 
day. In my own State of Missouri, the 
State division of employment security 
reports that many thousands of farm 
workers are needed to maintain the pres- 
ent high levels of farm production there. 
What is true in Missouri is true in the 
rest of the Nation. 

Anticipating a critical farm labor 
shortage in the coming months, State 
and Federal employment agencies have 
joined forces in an intensive recruitment 
program. Plans of action have been out- 
lined in the hope of supplying the labor 
necessary to harvest record-breaking 
1952 crops. 

Director Charles A. Ricker, of the Mis- 
souri Division of Employment Security, 
is concerned about the possibility of fur- 
nishing the labor which will be needed 
to meet the all-out production schedules 
planned for 1952. 

The United States, he said, will in- 
crease its arms production schedule in 
1952 regardless cf the outcome of Korean 
peace talks 

Armament really hasn't gotten under way 
as yet— 

Ricker added— 
but it’s going into high gear in the weeks 
and months ahead, and it will be the biggest 
business of all during the next 2 years. 

At the same time we know the drafting 
of men for the Armed Forces will go on— 
and at an increased rate. That will take 
thousands of men out of the labor market. 

So it appears that the Staté’s employment 
service is confronted with the tremendous 
task of finding enough labor to fill all the 
needs of agriculture and industry. 


Under the present Selective Service 
practices industrial workers can be de- 
ferred if they are engaged in essential 
defense work. Coilege students can be 
deferred if they pass a special test. I 
am net criticizing either of these »rac- 
tices, for I assume that they are designed 
to prevent a waste of manpower at a 
time when we must utilize best the skills 
of every American. 

What I am concerned with is that 
agriculture is as essentiel to the defense 
of our country as any other part of our 
economy. All of us know that guns and 
planes alone cannot win a war or de- 
fend us against aggression. Food is just 
as vital as ammunition to insure sur- 
vival of the free world. 

Surely the farmer who produces food 
for the soldier at the front is just as es- 
sential to national defense as the indus- 
trial worker who he'ped to make his 
rifle. Yet, the industrial defense worker 
can be deferred from Selective Service 
while the farm worker cannot. Cer- 
tainly this is not fair to the farmers of 
America, who have never hesitated to 
accept the challenge of providing for the 
Nation’s needs in peace or war 
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I do not urge blanket exemption for 
all farm workers any more than I would 
urge complete exemption for any group. 
But, I do feel that we must consider a 
method to improve the present Selective 
Service procedure to grant essential farm 
workers deferments similar to those now 
granted industrial workers. No one 
group should be granted any special 
privileges. The question of deferment 
from the draft always must have the 
national interest as the paramount con- 
sideration. Each case must be con- 
sidered individually on its merits, con- 
sistent with the best interest of the 
country as a whole. Our Selective Serv- 
ice policy must make it possible for all 
Americans to perform that work which 
is most essential to the national econ- 
omy. 

All industrial workers are not essen- 
tial and all farm workers are not essen- 
tial. But there are many workers, in 
both industry and agriculture, who are 
essential to national defense and who 
can do more for the country by remain- 
ing at their present work. 

It is essential that we consider a more 
realistic approach to Selective Service 
than the present indiscriminate draft- 
ing of farm youth if we are to maintain 
and preserve the high level of farm 
production necessary to sustain our 
economy. 


President Washingion’s Farewell Address 
Called Attention to the Danger Inherent 


in the Abuses of the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
News Bulletin edited by Paul O. Peters, 
together with tables, which should be of 
interest to every taxpayer: 


PRESIDENT WASHINCTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 
CALLED ATTENTION TO THE DANGER INHER- 
ENT IN THE ABUSE OF THE PUBLIC CREDIT 


(By Paul O. Peters) 


This being George Washington's birthday, 
and the occasion on which his famous Fare- 
well Address will be read in the House of 
Representatives, it is appropriate that his 
sound advice on public credit be reviewed. 

Washington said: 

“As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remember- 
ing, also, that timely disbursements, to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions in time of peace, to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your Represents.- 
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tives, but it is necessary that public opinion 
should cooperate.” 

A study of the fiscal history of the United 
States reveals that for at least the first 100 

in the management of Government, 
the advice of George Washington was faith- 
fully followed. Although the Nation was in 
swaddling clothes and slowly building up in 
population and wealth, and after successfully 
fighting the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
and our own Civil War we came down to 
the fiscal year 1889 vith a public debt of but 
#1,249,470,511 which amounted to $20.21 per 
capita. 

With the public debt about to reach a level 
of $1,703 per capita by Jun. 30, 1952, a study 
was made of the fiscal management of our 
Federal Government for the 62 years from 
1890 through 1951, with added estimates for 
fiscal 1952. 

In 32 of these years the budgets were pre- 
pared by Republican administrations and 
in 3” years, including ‘he budget for 1952, 
the Democratic Party was in control. 

In the 32 budgetary years under Republi- 
can administrations, the Treasury was able 
to balance the budgets and accumulate a 
net surplus of $1,884,826,101. The details 
are shown by part 1 of the supplementary 
tables attached. The public debt reached a 
low per capita of $12.25 in 1912 and a high 
point of $208.66 in 1922. The wholesale 
price index (based upon 1926 equals 100), was 
lowest in 1898 and highest in 1925. The 
price index divided into 1,000 shows the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar for any given 


year. 

In 31 budgetary years under Democratic 
edministrations the net budgetary deficit 
(including the official estimate for fiscal 
1952), will total $261,737,497,957. The pub- 
lic debt which reached a per capita low 
point of $11.85 on June 30, 1915, reached a 
high point of $1,908.0° on June 30, 1946. 
The wholesale price index reached a low 
point of 46.6 in 1896 snd was highest on 
June 30, 1951, when the average was 180.1. 

In cold figures the story looks about as 
follows: 


Public debt at commencement 

of fiscal year 1890_.._-_. $1, 249, 420, 511 
Budgetary balance under 

Republican administra- 


Co) 1, 884, 826, 101 





et gain for Repub- 
lican administra- 


635, 405, 590 
Budgetary deficit, 31 Demo- 
cratic budgetary years... 261, 737, 497, 957 


Situation at end of 


Ge8l IG... nnn 261, 102, 092, 367 


The Treasury reports the public debt as 
of February 15, 1952, at $260,081,370,181.21. 
In addition there were guaranteed obliga- 
tions outstanding in the amount of $38,- 
065,086.28 making our actual debt and guar- 
anteed debt total $260,119,435,26749. The 
Tzeesury estimates the public debt as of 
June 30, 1952, at $260,222,000,000. We think 
it may approach or exceed the figure shown 
in the compilation above. 

Current reports that the amount of ap- 
proximately $300,000,090,000 will be spent 
over the next 3 years for the rearming of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization na- 
tions should invite inquiry into just how 
much of this huge sum the United States 
will be expected to contribute. 

At the present time, the daily Treasury 
statement for February 15, 1952, indicates 
that we now are committed in the total 
amount of $104,014,498,000 for authoriza- 
tions previously made by Congress. 

Considering the fact that the general fund 
balance on February 15, 1952, was only $4,- 








799,360,050 it appears we have already been 
committed to spending nearly $100,000,000,- 
000 more than we have in the till. 

This means that there can be no reduc- 
tion in the public debt for years and years 
to come, since current revenues will have to 
be first applied to wiping our current com- 
mitments from the bocks. 

We are disregarding Washington's advice, 
and passing the debt along to posterity, a 
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process which is indeed most shameful and 
entirely foreign to the concepts of a Repub- 
lican Government for which Washington 
plead his countrymen should cherish and 
preserve. 

The attached tables show just how our 
Republic has progressed down the financial 
road to the point where the public debt be- 


comes a dangerous burden upon the Re- 
public. 


Table showing fiscal management of the Government of the United States for 32 fiscal 
years under Republican budgets—from the administration of Benjamin Harrison in 
1890 through the administration of Herbert Hoover 
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Year Population Revenues Expenditures Surplus or Per capita | Wholesale 
deficit (—) debt index 
#3, 056, 438 $403, 080, 984 $318, 040, 711 $85, 040, 273 $17.80 56.2 
64, 361, 124 392, 612, 447 365, 773, 904 26, S38, 543 15. 63 55.8 
65, 665, 810 354, 937, 784 345, 023, 331 9, 914, 453 14.74 §2.2 
66, 970, 496 385, 819, 629 383, 477, 253 2, 241, 676 14. 36 53.4 
73, 493, 926 405, 321, 335 443, 368, 583 = 38, 47, 248 16.77 48.5 
74, 798, 612 515, 960, 621 605, 072, 179 —89, 111, 558 19, 21 52.2 
76, 129, 408 567, 240, 852 520, 860, 847 48, 380, 005 16. 60 56.1 
77, 747, #02 587, €85, 388 524, 616, 925 €3, 088, 413 15. 74 55.3 
79, 305, 396 562, 478, 233 485, 234, 249 77, 243, 984 14. 88 58.9 
80, 983, 390 561, 880, 722 517, 006, 127 14. 38 5Y. 6 
82, (01, 384 541, ORT, ORS 583, 659, 900 13. 83 9.7 
84, 219, 378 544, 274, 685 567, 278, 914 13. 51 60.1 
85, 837, 372 504, 954, 446 570, 292, 278 13. 37 61.8 
87, 455, 366 665, 560, 386 579, 128, 842 13.19 65.2 
89, 473, 360 601, £61, 907 659, 196, 320 13. 28 62.9 
90, 601, 354 604, 320, 498 693, 743, 885 12. 69 67.6 
92, 267, O80 675, 511, 715 693, 617, 065 12.41 70.4 
93, 622, 189 701, 832, 911 691, 201, 512 12.29 “4.9 
95, 097, 298 692, 609, 204 689, S81, 334 12. 25 69.1 
96, 512, 407 724, 111, 230 724, 511, 963 12. 27 8 
109, 872, 675 4, 109, 104, 151 3, 372, 607, 200 208. 66 6.7 
111, 537, 487 4, 007, 135, 481 3, 294, (27, 529 199. 4 100. 6 
lshshitiecastemtent 113, 202, 319 4, 012, 044, 702 3, O48, 677, 965 186, 23 98.1 
i dehsccte ois 114, 867, 141 3, 780, 148, 685 3, 063, 105, 332 117 12 103.5 
WI So cienthioade 116, 531, 963 3, 962, 755, 600 3, 097, 611, 823 167. 32 1100.0 
TEE psagingnenqenne 118, 196, 785 4, 129, 394, 441 2, 974, 029, 674 , 15S, 364, 766 15. £0 95.4 
ROSNER 119, 861, 607 4, 042, 348, 156 3, 103, 264, 855 939, 083, 301 146 09 6.7 
cat adcnietindes 121, 546, 429 4, 033, 250, 225 3, 298, 850, 486 734, 300, 739 139. 04 95.3 
lb wsitinn coal 123, 191, 300 4, 177, 941, 702 3, 440, 268, 884 737, 672, 818 131. 51 86.4 
iain RR, 124, 070, 000 3, 189, 638, 632 3, 651, 515, 712 > 461, 877, ORO 135. 45 73.0 
a 124, 840, 471 2, 005, 725, 437 4, 740,015,712 | —2,735, 289, 708 156. 10 64.8 
ined siete 125, 578, 763 2, 079, 696, 742 4, 681, 348,826 | —2, 601, 652, 085 179. 48 65.9 
The net budgetary surplus for 32 fiscal years shown 
NN pcicaitrtgadentincccesipinnntindyie BOER ORG MD iieccecntcnns|onccaccecces 
ae nnn nnnnnrmcnnnrnenrnenneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee seers 
1 Base 


Wholesale index is based upon 1926 averace prices for commodities at whoiesale. 


determined by dividing price index into 1,000. 


Purchasing power of $1 may be 


Table showing fiscal management of the Government of the United States for 31 fiscal 
years under Democratic budgets—from the administration of Grover Cleveland in 1894 
through the administration of Harry S. Truman in 1952 




















































‘ : ea Surplus or Per capita | Wholesale 
Year Population Revenues Expenditures deficit (—) debt a 

ie es oo 68, 275, 182 $206, 355, 316 $367, 525, 281 = $61, 169, 965 $14. 89 47.9 
i sdecssandevan 68, 579, 868 324, 729, 419 356, 195, 298 —31, 485, 879 15. 76 48.8 
i ntiesiaaitiheiatned 70, 884, 554 338, 142, 447 352, 179, 446 — 14, 036, 999 17. 25 46.5 
a a 72, 189, 240 347, 721, 705 365, 774, 159 —18, 052, 454 16.99 6.6 
Wi idashubnwees 97, 927, 516 734, 673, 167 735, 081, 431 — 408, 264 11.99 1 
eesti 99, 342, 625 697, 910, 827 760, 586, 802 —62, 675, 975 11.85 60.5 
licsmatumeeinnee 100, 757, 735 782, 534, 548 734, 056, 202 48, 478, 346 12. 02 85.5 
Ape 102, 172, 845 1, 124, 324, 705 1, 977, 681, 751 —R853, 356, 956 28.77 75 
eer 103, 587, 955 3, 664, 582, 865 12, 606, 702, 471 9, 033, 253, 840 117.11 131.3 
tats dobaikaions 105, 008, 065 5, 152, 257, 136 18, 514, 879, 955 | —13, 370, 637, 5690 242. 4 138. 6 

csidhitncdittnn cet 16, 543, 131 6, 094, 565, 389 6, 403, 343, 841 291, 221, 448 228. 22 1M. 
iin dentiatvedien 108, 207, 853 5, 624, 982, 961 5, 115, 927, 690 509, 005, 271 220. 89 97.6 
a ca 126, 373, 773 3, 115, 554, 050 6, 745, 185,992 | —3, 620, 631, 943 214. 07 74.9 
Dees etek ce nae 127, 250, 232 3, 800, 467. 202 6, 591, 519,320 | —2, 791, 052, 100 225. 55 80.0 
luasde<eube 128, 053, 180 4, 115, 956, 615 8, 540, 505, 845 —4, 424, 549, 230 261. 96 80,8 
128, 824, 829 5, 028, 840, 237 7, 806, 260,952 | 2,777, 420,714 282. 76 86.3 
129, 824, 829 5, 854, 661, 227 7, 031, 277,824 | —1. 176, 616, £08 2x6, 20 78.6 
120, 880. 690 5, 164, 823, 626 9, 026, 981, 666 —3, 862, 158, 040 | 300, 03 77.1 
131, 954, 600 5, 387, 124, 671 9, 305, 143,830 | —3, 918, 019, 161 325 78.6 
133, 060, 000 7, 607, 211, 852 13, 766, 484, 211 —6, 150, 272, 358 87.3 
133, 772, 000 12, 799, 061, 621 34, 289, 304, 353 | —21, 490, 242, 722 98.8 
133, 966, 000 22, 281, 642, 709 79, 702, 073,074 | —57, 420, 430, 365 | 103.1 
132, 552, 000 44, 148, 926, 968 95, 572, 319, 510 | —5l, 423, 32, 541 104.0 
132, 019, 000 46, 456, 554, 580 100, 397, 470, 706 | —53, 940, 916, 126 105.8 
139, 899, 000 43, 037, 798, 808 63, 713, 969, 417 | —20, 676, 170, 609 908. 121.1 
143, 414, 000 43, 258, 833, 189 42, 505, 045, 529 753, 787, 660 , 793. 3 152.1 
146, 113, 000 44, 745, 542, 077 39, 326, 072, 233 5, 419, 469, 844 721. 3165.0 
148, 650, 000 38, 245, 667, 810 40, 057, 107, 8&8 1, 811, 440, 048 1, 094. 11 155.0 
151, 300, 000 37, 044, 733, 557 40, 166, 835, 915 3, 122, 102, 357 1,69. 10 161.3 
1951. dnnonad 14, 300, 000 48, 142, 604, 532 44, 632, 821, 908 3, 509, 782, 624 1, 670. 84 180.1 
Estimate, 1952_. 155, 500, 000 62, 680, 247, 200 70, 881, 017, 627 8, 200, 770, 427 1, 703. 0 176.5 

The net budgetary deficit for 31 fiscal years, 
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3 In fiscal 1948 the Congress appropriated $3 billion for ECA trust fund, which was expended in later years, 
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HON. W. STERLING COLE \\ 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 
Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrp, I include the following editorial 


from the Corning (N. Y.) Evening Leader’ 


which discusses a good example of this 
administration’s wasteful spending pro- 
gram: 


Mors GOVERNMENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


The taxpayers of America are being asked 
to shoulder another staggering tax burden. 
They are being asked to subsidize farm land 
in Arizona to the tune of $1,838 an acre in 
order that a few Arizona landowners may 
secure Colorado River water to grow more 
field crops. 

A bill known as S. 75 now pending in 
Congress would authorize an irrigation proj- 
ect for 226,000 acres in Arizona farm land. 
The project promoters are attempting to seil 
their scheme under the guise of a tax ben- 
efit but the Secretary of the Interior shows 
in an official report that the interest alone 
on the proposed Federal expenditure would 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers $2,075,729,000. 

Taxpayers in New York State would pay 
$294.509,000 as their contribution to the 
costly undertaking. 

New lands brought under cultivation in 
central Arizona during the past 10 years have 
overextended the State’s underground water 
supplies at present pumping levels. Sink- 
ing deeper ells would solve the problem but 
as wells go deeper, costs go up. So, the 
Arizona irrigators have hit upon the idea of 
having their operaticns subsidized by tax- 
payers generally in all the States. The bene- 
ficiaries would pay only thirty-seven one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the two billion 
tax cost, that being the percentage Arizona 
contributes to the Nation’s coffers, accord- 
ing to a tabulation of the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The $2,075,729,000 tax cost figure is an offi- 
cial estimate of Secretary of Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman, contained in a report he made 
to the House Interior Committee. The bill 
is before that committee now, having already 
passed the Senate. It remains to be seen 
if the Arizona proponents can succeed in 
their grandiose plan in the face of rising 
national opposition to high taxes and need- 
less spending. The National Grange and the 
American Federation of Labor are among the 
organizations that have gone on record 
against S. 75. 


Unfair Inducements to Industry 
REMARKS 
OF yr 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today to protect the 
national defense effort and the normal 
flow of interstate and foreign commerce 
from the interferences caused by the 
movement of business enterprises to 


premises leased from States and political 
subdivisions of States. 

My bill would bar from interstate com- 
merce goods which are produced in mills 
and factories built and leased by cities 
and political subdivisions of the States to 
private business organizations. 

In a number of cities and towns, mu- 
nicipal governments are floating bond 
issues and using tax money to build in- 
dustrial plants. These plants are then 
given to private business firms tax-free 
or leased at ridiculously low rents. In- 
dustry in other sections of the Nation is 
being invited to come to these low-wage, 
rent-free, and tax-free areas. This 
practice has resulted in dislocations in 
industry in sections which are already in 
serious distress because cf transition to 
defense production. 

Many northern industrial plants have 
closed because of difficulty in surviving 
under such conditicns. Some are being 
moved or closed by the owners who seek 
rich rewards which they expect in back- 
ward States. 

This situation is undermining the 

conomic strength of our Nation. To 

throw thousands of people out of jobs 
without adequate planning for their 
welfare is doing more to plant Com- 
munist seeds of dissenticn than all the 
propaganda of the Kremlin. 

A number of hosiery miil in my dis- 
trict have been closed in recent weeks. 
The same is true in districts represented 
by many of my colleagues. There is 
great suffering because thousands of 
workers and their families are cut off 
from income in plants where the bread- 
winner has given a lifetime of faithful 
service. 

Further suffering results from wage 
cuts which are being forced upon work- 
ers. Some of these cuts may be neces- 
sary for survival, but some are the re- 
sult of an unfeir advantage that em- 
ployers now hold because of the threat 
to move or close down. 

I am not opposed to any reasonable 
plan to bring jobs and prosperity to peo- 
ple of the South. They have every right 
to share in the blessings of abundance 
with which we are divinely blessed in our 
rich land. But temporary sectional ad- 
vantage can bring disaster to all. 

I am in full sympathy with our fellow 
citizens of the South who do not yet en- 
joy a fair share of the fruits of our pro- 
ductive might and the blessings of 
abundance which a divine providence has 
bestowed upon us. Many of them are 
Cenied full citizenship. They are denied 
economic and political freedom so vital 
and so necessary to our healthy growth, 
our strength, and progress in a free 
society. But tax handouts and advan- 
tages to industry have been a barrier 
rather than a help in freeing these peo- 
ple and in lifting their level of living. 

I supported plans to raise their eco- 
nomic well-being and to grant full citi- 
zenship to all. We have common inter- 
est in maintaining a high standard of 
living in every section of our country. 
Every American child, regardless of race, 
creed, or place of abode, has a right to 
educational opportunity. All of our 
citizens are entitled to equal opportunity 
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to live, at least on a minimum standard 
of decency. Unjust restrictions, eco- 
nomic, social, and political, which forbid 
their full participation in the community 
of free citizens can only undermine the 
foundations upon which our democratic 
institutions are built. I suppcrit poli- 
cies to help these people but oppose the 
unfair practice which undermines the 
economic stability of the North and 
which weakens our defense and our 
whole economy. 

There is another important issue in- 
volved in this over-all picture. It per- 
tains to proper action to protect the 
welfare of families who have been vic- 
timized by industry dislocations. I have 
joined with other Members in intro- 
ducing legislation to supplement inace- 
quate unemplcyment insurance benefits 
on which many people must support 
their families. 

That cherished “right to work,” heard 
so often when it is used fcr the purpose 
of restricting the freedom and the rights 
of the people, is apparently forgotten 
now. I have seen factcries close down 
on a few days’ notice and men and 
women who have given a lifetime of 
faithful service unmercifully cast aside. 
What abcut their right to work? 

Iam shocked at the opposition to legis- 
lation designed to assist these people. I 
am alarmed at the apathy as to the 
over-all effect of their plight on our 
Nation’s strength and in our war against 
totalitarian tyranny. I hope that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and their allies will see the error of their 
stand in which they lock upon this meas- 
ure as an unsound solution for a non- 
existent need. I hope that the Southern 
Members, many of whom I hold in high 
regard and respect, will support me on 

th measures. 

There is grave danger in the con- 
fusion which results from the heartaches 
and distress of people who are the chief 
victims of these dislocations. The situ- 
ation will be used by Communists to ex- 
ploit the misery which unemployment 
breeds. It will serve others seeking to 
destroy the social gains which people 
have won. Dishonest attempts will be 
made to blame liberal policies for the 
distress which abounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is a 
matter in which all of us should be deep- 
ly concerned. We cannot afford to turn 
backward on social progress. I realize 
that Federal aid for distressed areas in 
jobless benefits is not the answer. It is 
only a temporary measure to alleviate 
distress. The entire machinery of state 
unemployment insurance must be over- 
hauled. 

A solution requires proper teamwork. 
All segments of our economy, and all sec- 
tions of our country have a stake in 
this great problem. The two bills which 
I have introduced I believe are most es- 
sential as a first step. 

To further discuss this matter I am 
calling together some of the Members 
who are more directly concerned. I hope 
that out of this will grow something that 
will have bipartisan support and will 
give us a solution which will serve the 
common good and national welfare. 
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Europe’s March Toward Unity Confounds 
Cynics 


30 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 11, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me by the Members of this House, I call 
to your attention the full and complete 
text of an article appearing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor February 21, 1952, 
by Roscce Drummond, chief, Washing- 
ton news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor. I felt sure that it is always 
good to know the unvarnished opinion 
and conclusions of thinking, patriotic 
Americans who are not Members of Con- 
gress and who are not citizens who are 
primarily interested in keeping them- 
selves in public office or primarily inter- 
ested in getting into public office. 

The article follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscce Drummond) 


EUROPE’S MARCH TOWARD UNITY CONFOUNDS 
CYNICS 


WaSHINGTON.—The human mind is at 
last—painfully, reluctantly, but steadily— 
giving its consent to the most significant 
steps to bring European union into being. 

Year after year, month after month, nearly 
everything in the direction of a more unified 
European continent, which the cynics de- 
clared was impossible, has been painstak- 
ingly brought to pass. 

Added together, these measures constitute 
& monumental stride, against the greatest 
odds, toward a stronger, a more secure, and 
economically sounder, and a more peaceful 
Europe. 

In the wake of the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Alliance, without which it is 
doubtful if there would be a free Europe, the 
most important steps are these: 

The European Payments Union: Here is 
a new Europe-wide financial institution—to 
which all the Marshall-plan nations are sig- 
natories—which since its creation a year ago 
has made possible the convertibility of all 
European currencies with one another in 
current trade. Along with the 75 percent 
remoyal of quota restrictions on imports, the 
success of the European Payments Union has 
represented the most solid step toward free 
trade among the European countries in 
nearly 40 years. 

The Schuman plan: France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg have all approved and are now carrying 
forward the pooling of their coal and steel 
resources in the interests of greater produc- 
tion and lower prices, and under the direc- 
tion of a high governmental authority which 
is charged with the duty of putting the com- 
mon interest ahead of ony separate national 
interest. 

The European Army: The Parliaments of 
these same six countries, the most impor- 
tant being France and West Germany, have 
now approved, subject to future ratification 
of the formal treaty, the most significant new 
step of all—the fusing of their armed 
strength, both in production and in military 
manpower, into a single European defense 
force. 

The European defense community: Al- 
though it has been the least public:zed, this 
step may prove the most meaningful. It 
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represents a partial, a functional federation 
of the six nations, and when ycu ponder the 
centuries of accumulated animosity and ri- 
valry between France and Germany it is a 
breath-taking achievement. There will be 
a French-German—indeed a six-nation—de- 
fense ministry and finance ministry to handle 
the political and financial phases of the 
European Army which, as it is assembled, 
will be assigned to the command of General 
Eisenhower or his successor. 

The approvals which the Bonn and Paris 
Parliaments voted this past week to the 
European Army and the European defense 
project are not final. They face further 
negotiation and a final ratification. But 
even this conditional acticn is profoundly 
significant, and the problems which remain 
to be solved are no more delicate, no more 
complex, than those which already have been 
settled. 

How the cynics have lifted disdainful eye- 
brows, resisted, and pooh-poched all these 
steps. To them these projects were always 
hopeless, starry-eyed, and impractical. And 
how easy end fashionable it is to be cynical; 
it seems so frightfully, frightfully knowl- 
edgable—or something. 

I remember when the Marshell plan head- 
quarters in Paris—both on the American and 
European side—began groping toward a Eu- 
ropean payments plan 2 years ago. When 
the negotiations started, there weren't more 
than 2 correspondents out of the 30 I knew 
in Paris who conceded it a ghost of a chance 
of coming off. Many, if not most of the 
Europeens, approached it as though it were 
guilty until proved innocent. Cf course, 
after it was approved by 17 nations and in 
operation, everybody recalled how they had 
been for it all along. 

The Schuman plan went through the same 
cycle. It was ridiculed as politics, propa- 
yanda, and idealistic folderol. Some called 
it a trick to get money out of Congress. It 
encountered resistance, skepticism, doubt, 
end ultimate acceptance, and then the critics 
joined in the assurance that they had wanted 
it all the time. 

When the European army came along I re- 
call military experts briefing some of us lay- 
men on the absurdity of the idea. It just 
couldn’t be made to work, they said—there 
were at least a hundred military reasons 
why it was impractical. That was the line 
they followed for several weeks. Then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower called his staff planners into 
his office one morning and told them in 
effect: The European arm is a right idea; it 
is needed to bring France and Germany to- 
gether. I want you to draft the plan which 
will make it work. 

They did. 

History is moving rapidly in Western 
Europe today, and most of it is in the right 
direction. 


Selling Out Freedom in the Name of 


National Defense 3 | 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an article by former 
Senator Joseph H. Ball, which appeared 
in the Freeman magazine on February 
11, 1952. The union shop issue is now 
squarely before the American people by 
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virtue of a decision reached last week. 
I commend the following article by 
Mr. Ball to all Members of this body: 


WILL FREEDOM Be SoL_p OUT IN THE NAME OF 
Irs DE&FrENSE?—A GOVERNMENT-DECREED 
Unton SHop To SETTLE THE STEEL AND 
Orner DISPUTES WILL AMOUNT TO JUST 
THatT 

(By Joseph H. Ball) 

It would be ironic tragedy if soldiers 
drafted to fight for freedom in Korea and 
Europe found on returning to civilian life 
that, while they were gone, they had been 
excluded from opportunity to earn a living 
in most American industry except on con- 
dition of their joining and paying tribute to 
some labor union. Yet that is likely to hap- 
pen. To make the irony complete, workers’ 
freedom will be sold out in the name of aid- 
ing freedom’'s defense. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, according 
to the usually reliable Washington grape- 
vine, is about ready to recommend the union 
shop—requiring compulsory union member- 
ship—to settle the steel and two other dis- 
putes before it. Such a recommendation, 
technically not binding but actually having 
the tremendous weight of Government pow- 
er in a national emergency behind it, would 
set a pattern that few employers could resist. 


THE HiTLER METHODS 


The union shop is bad when private groups 
agree to it voluntarily—and then proceed to 
enforce it against individuals. It is infi- 
nitely worse when a Government agency in 
effect orders such a violation of individual 
liberty. That is very close to the kind of 
state tyranny we are arming against. As the 
late President Roosevelt said in 1941 during 
the union-shop dispute in the captive coal 
mines: 

“The Government will never compel this 
5 percent [of nonunion miners] to join the 
union by a Government decree. That would 


be too much like the Hitler methods toward 
labor.” 


GOVERNMENT COMPULSION NOW? 


The country faces today exactly what in- 
dustry and other sober labor observers feared 
and warned would happen in the spring of 
1951 when union leaders were on strike 
against wage stabilization. The union 
bosses demanded that the WSB have dis- 
putes-settling power as a condition of their 
return to membership on that and other 
defense agencies. They won; and the WSB 
was delegated disputes-power, including the 
power practically to force a union shop on 
all major industry. 

The union shop is now a major issue in 
three dispute cases before the WSB involving 
650,000 steel employees, 10,000 employees of 
Dougias Aircraft, and 25,000 employees of 
Boeing Airplane Co. In addition, the de- 
mand of 17 A. F. of L. unions for a union shop 
covering 1,000,000 nonoperating employees 
on all railroads is before a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board under the Railway Labor Act. 
In all cases, unions insist there can be no 
settlement of the disputes unless nonmember 
employees are compelled to join the union. 

World War II experience shows what will 
happen if union tactics succeed. The War 
Labor Board, industry members dissenting, 
adopted the policy of ordering maintenance 
of union membership in all cases where so- 
called union security was an issue. Because 
it did not compel any new or old employees 
to join the union, the maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause technically did not violate 
President Roosevelt's pledge. What it did 
was to require those who had Joined volun- 
tarily to remain members for the life of the 
contract. 

Compulsory union membership nearly 
quadrupled during World War II with this 
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Government support of maintenance-of- 
membership clauses. The Labor Department 
reported that of all employees covered by 
union contracts, only 20 percent were affected 
by compulsory-membership clauses before 
the war, whereas 77 percent were under such 
clauses in 1946. Growth under WSP direc- 
tion probably would be faster; it would have 
most major American industry under a union 
shop within a couple of years. Where an 
employer refused to agree, the union would 
threaten a defense-crippling strike, get the 
dispute certified to the WSB, and Govern- 
ment would do the rest. That is exactly what 
industry predicted a year ago, 

NEED FOR ACTION 

The American people could easily prevent 
this sell-out of freedom at home. If they 
ever realized what was happening and its 
significance, their flood of protests to the 
WSB, the White House, and Congress would 
stop the whole thing. In an election year 
even bureaucrats are sensitive to public pres- 
sure. The difficulty is that so few of us 
realize what is happening. Apparently union 
compulsionists are banking on our ignorance 
and apathy. 

AFFECTS EVERYONE 

Compulsory union membership is wrong in 
principle and bad in practice. Not only does 
it violate the individual worker's freedom of 
choice, foster the giowth of union monopoly 
which its as vicious as any other kind of 
monopoly, and open unions to control by 
racketeers and politicians; but this absolute 
power to tax a worker and make him pay the 
tax or lose his job gives the union compulsive 
power over the public and even government. 

“But lots of plants already have compul- 
sory union membership and get along all 
right,” the casual observer may say. “What's 
so wrong about a union shop? Seems to me 
unions have won a lot of gains for work- 
ers. Why shouldn't all workers help pay 
the costs? Why shouldn't the majority rule 
in a factory just as it does in our Govern- 
ment?” 

There is only one way to answer that kind 
of question. That is to take a little time 
and go over the pros and cons of compul- 
sory union membership. That is a broad 
phase that covers all forms of so-called union 
security; closed shop, where employees must 
join before hired; union shop, where empiloy- 
ees must join after 30 days; maintenance of 
membership; and the union hiring hall and 
preferential hiring clauses, under which 
union members get first chance at jobs. 


ARGUMENTS FOR COMPULSORY UNION 
MEMEERSHIP 


The “free rider” argument is that unions 
bargain for all employees, not just their 
members, and therefore all employees who 
benefit should join and help pay the cost. 
This is dangerous nonsense. Carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, such would 
mean that everyone should be forced to join 
any organization by whose activities he gains 
any supposed benefits, and the organization, 
not he, would be the judge of whether the 
benefits were worth the cost. If that re- 
minds you of Nazi and Communist doctrines, 
it should. 

But the argument is also false because it 
assumes that only “free riders” do not join 
or resign from unions. This just isn’t so. 
Among other reasons, employees may oppose 
a particular union leadership, may believe 
the union is neglecting the handling of 
grievances, may object to frequent or un- 
necessary strikes, may oppose artificial work 
restrictions or may disapprove of the political 
or other objectives of the union. Union 
security is in fact “insecurity” for rank-and- 
file members and “security” only for the 
union leadership against the danger of being 
replaced by employees who for any reason 
are dissatisfied with the union. 

The majority-rule argument goes like 
this: In a democratic nation, a maiority 


makes the laws and levies taxes, but every- 
one has to obey the laws and pay the taxes; 
why shouldn't workers in a plant or industry 
do the same? This is alarming arrogance. 
We have granted our Government power to 
control us by laws, and assess our taxes, sub- 
ject to constitutional safeguards and review 
by courts, only because essential for law 
and order. As freemen in a free society, 
we have traditionally resisted and opposed 
any scheme by which our basic individual 
liberties would be controlled by others. The 
very argument that a union should be given 
tLe power over our lives which we have 
previously given only to our Government, 
demonstrates the amount of power some 
union leaders would like to have. It implies 
that some unions claim practically sovereign 
power over the industrial lives of workers— 
and in fact substantially this claim has seri- 
ously been argued by union attorneys in no 
less a plece than the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Compulsory unionism is clearly undemo- 
cratic. It violates the freedom our Ameri- 
cen system guarantees m!ncrities and indi- 
vidual citizens. We would ignore as ridicu- 
lous any suggesticn that when a majority 
in a Stete voted Republican, all Democrats 
and everyone elce in the State had to become 
members of the Republican Party and pay 
dues to it—cr leave the State. 

It ts also argued that, freed of organizing 
problems, the union can maintain better 
discipline and concentrate on cooperation 
with employers to the mutual advantage of 
both. The record proves the reverse. In- 
daustries like the construction and maritime, 
where compulsory membership has existed 
longest, if anything have more disputes and 
stoppages then others. What union leaders 
really mean is that if you relieve them of the 
necessity of maintaining by their actions the 
confidence and support of employees, by 
making cmployees’ jobs dependent on union 
membership, leaders will be free to devote 
all their energies to enhancing their own 
power over industry, both management and 
workers. This is to say nothing of providing 
them with extra money and time for political 
activities. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP 

Its violation of individual freedom is the 
basic argument against the union shop. The 
issue is whether any man or woman should 
be forced under penalty of loss of livelihood 
to join and support a particular private or- 
ganization (whether it be a church or union 
or any other group). If a man may be com- 
pelled to join a union in order to hold a 
job, the principle is established that any po- 
litically powerful group may compel minori- 
ties to join and support it. To the extent 
that this principle is accepted and extended 
Americans sacrifice their freedom and be- 
come subjects of a tyranny. The individual 
citizen must keep in well with the agency 
that controls his livelihocd, or starve. 

Unions originally were formed to counter- 
balance the control of employers over jobs 
and livelihood. It is ironic to find unions 
now seeking that very control for themselves. 
This situation is thus the exact counterpart 
of the outlawed “yellow-dog” contract where 
the employer compelied the worker, as a con- 
dition of employment, not to join the union. 

Com unionism is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the rights of an individual. As the 
late Justice Brandeis wrote in 1912: 

“But the American people should not, and 
will not, accept unionism if it involves the 
closed shop. They will not consent to ex- 
See ae 


Government to give them a complete and 
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tight monopoly control over the entire labor 
force of the steel industry. The steelwork- 
ers’ union would control the industry as no 
combination of employers possibly could con- 
trol it. Such monopolistic power inevitably 
would be used to enrich the union and the 
steelworkers at the expense of the whole 
public. To assume a union monopoly would 
not use its monopoly power is to play the 
ostrich. 

The union shop slows technological prog- 
ress. It is natural, if shortsighted, for unions 
to oppose new machines and techniques that 
temporarily reduce jobs and dues. Examples 
are legion where unions have compulsory 
membership power. The building trades 
unions have notoriously used their monopoly 
power to keep prefabricated housing out of 
large cities, to compel obsolete methods and 
materials that greatly increase housing costs. 
Feather-bedding and restricted production 
are notorious in the printing industry. 

Union members are deprived of the ulti- 
mate and most effective protest against bad 
union leadership when the employer forces 
them to remain members or lose their jobs. 
A member of any organization knows that 
it is nearly always run by a small group. 
That is even more true of unions, because 
union officials control spending of funds, ap- 
pointment of organizers, and the unicn pub- 
lication. But the possibility of members 
simply resigning and refusing to pey dues is 
always a substantial check on union leaders. 
Compulscry membership removes that check. 
Even if his union is taken over by racketeers 
or Communists, the individual must continue 
to support it or lose his job. 

Protection of minority rights is essential 
to a free society. Because 95 percent of 
union-shop authorization elections con- 
ducted by the NLRB from 1947 to 1951 were 
won by unions, proponents of the union shop 
try to give the impression that only very 
negligible minorities are involved, that only 
a few eccentrics would be forced into unions 
against their will. That is not true. 

AGAINST THEIR WILL 


Millions of workers would be forced into 
unions against their will if compulsory mem- 
bership were decreed by Government. Of the 
more than 62,000,000 employees in the civilian 
work force, only about 16,000,000 are now in 
unions. Stnce the close of World War II the 
civilian work force has increased by about 
9,000,000. Yet, over the same period the per- 
cent of union members to the total civilian 
work force has actually decreased. The fig- 
ures show that the unions have been able to 
persuade only about 25 percent of the total 
civilian work force to become and remain 
union members. 

This failure to get more than one-fourth 
of the Nation's work force into the unions is 
all the more significant because of the mil- 
lions of dollars the unions have spent on 
organizing work, and the supplementary 
support support given by Government offi- 
cials to their organizing efforts. The union 
leaders are now working for some more posi- 
tive method of forcing the remaining work- 
ers to join unions. Of 400,000 eligible em- 
ployees in NLRB union-shop elections in 
steel, only 264,000, or 66 percent, voted for 
the union shop. Over 20 percent failed to 
vote and 14 percent, or 56,000 voted “No.” 
Minorities counted by hundreds of thou- 
stands and millions are not negligible or 
infinitesimal. 

There are other arguments against com- 
pulsory unionism, but space prohibits their 
presentation here. In any event, the basic 
argument is individual human freedom. 
The history of Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
and Communist Russia, as well as what is 
happening in Socialist Britain demonstrates 
the error of those who tell us that freedoms 
can be divided and some freedoms liquidated 
without hurting the rest. 

For 12 years we who believe in human lib- 
erty have been fighting hot and cold wars 
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against those who practice tyranny and slav- 
ery. It has been and will continue to be a 
costly struggle, in both blood and treasure. 
But what a tragic waste all of it will be if 
we let the freedom which we fight to pre- 
serve abroad be weakened fatally here at 
home. 


a 


Limiting Income Taxes ar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON N 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, now 
more than ever before taxpayers in even 
the lowest-income brackets are becom- 
ing aware of the burden of taxes being 
collected from them. The steadily in- 
creasing toll exacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is more apparent as swollen 
budgets are translated into higher taxes. 
This growing realization has given new 
impetus to the demand for specific ac- 
tion to curb the menace. One way this 
might be accomplished is presented with 
clarity and fairness in an editorial en- 
titled “Limiting Income Taxes,” pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Under permission previously granted 
to me by the House, I am including the 
text of the editorial in order that it may 
come to the attention of every Member 
of Congress. The editorial follows: 


LIMITING INCOME ‘TAXES 


When the sixteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution was adopted 39 
years ago setting up an unlimited system of 
Federal income-tax levy and collection, no 
one dreamed that by 1952, as high as 92 
percent of a taxpayer’s individual income 
would be seized for Federal purposes, or that 
a rate of corporation taxes would be levied 
that admittedly is discouraging people from 
investing their savings in industrial expan- 
sion. 

In view of the mounting reality of Fed- 
eral tax collections, under the then seem- 
ingly harmless constitutional provision of 
1913, people everywhere are searching fran- 
tically for relief. This attitude is reflect- 
ing itself in State legislatures and in Con- 
gress. Stark facts to date, however, indicate 
the battle has experienced only a mild be- 
ginning. 

Many proposals have been submitted for 
congressional consideration. None has been 
acted on. One would reduce the national 
debt limit from the present two hundred and 
seventy-five billions to two hundred and 
sixty-five billions. Another would prohibit, 
by amendment, if necessary, the giving by 
the United States of tax dollars to enter- 
prises and nations outside our continental 
limits. Still another would limit the Fed- 
eral tax take to not over 14 percent of na- 
tional income in any given year, with spe- 
cial provision for additional taxes solely to 
reduce the national debt. Another of the 
proposals would limit Federal taxes flatly to 
not over 25 percent of anyone’s income. 

For the most part, Congress, during the 
Roosevelt-Truman regime, has been deaf to 
any proposal that would do other than in- 
crease taxes. Sensing this, responsible citi- 
zens’ groups have instituted moves among 
State legislatures, in pursuance of an alter- 
nate provision of the Constitution, provid- 
ing for the amending of the Constitution. 
This provides that if two-thirds of the States 


(32) petition Congress to call a convention 
for proposing amendments, Congress shall 
act accordingly. Whether Congress actually 
could be compelled to call such a conven- 
tion is a legal riddle. 

However, 23 State legislatures out of the 
48, since 1939, have adopted resolutions fa- 
voring the 25-percent tax limitation plan. 
Some of the resolutions have been ambigu- 
ous, and others have been rescinded since 
original adoption. Today, only about 13 of 
the required 32 States are adamant in their 
petition to Congress in the matter. [Illincis, 
for example, some years ago adopted the 25- 
percent petition resolution, then a succeed- 
ing general assembly went on record oppos- 
ing the act of its predecessor. It was not an 
outright rescinding of the original resolu- 
tion, probably could not have been, since 
each general assembly is an entity unto it- 
self. But this illustrates how the issue has 
been clouded. 

Popular polls as late as last September 
indicated a majority of Americans demand 
a reduction in Federal taxes. But the mixed- 
up situation with reference to State legis- 
lative action, and the apparent unwilling- 
ness of Congress itself to submit a proposed 
outright amendment to the several Siates, 
leaves the whole issue in a fog. Heroic ac- 
tion and red tape lie ahead before the pres- 
ent unkearable Federal income taxes can 
realize a material reduction. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. CHESTER E. MERROW” 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Reccrp, I include therein an article 
written by me entitled “George Wash- 
ington.” This appeared in New Hamp- 
shire newspapers last week: 


GrorGeE WASHINGTON: TRIBUTE BY ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln, the Civil War President, 
whose one hundred and forty-third birthday 
anniversary the Nation commemorated last 
week, once said of Gen. George Washington, 
the Father of the Republic: “In solemn awe 
we pronounce the name (Washington) and 
in its naked, deathless, splendor leave it 
shining on.” This is one of the finest en- 
comiums ever delivered on George Washing- 
ton whose life was an ever present inspira- 
tion for the great Emancipator. It is of 
interest that Abraham Lincoln, under whose 
leadership the country that George Wash- 
ington established was firmly united, should 
have been so deeply influenced by the life 
and the achievements of the General. 


THE NAME OF WASHINGTON 


Washington is the most familiar name in 
America. Streets, communities, cities, Mount 
Washington and the State of Washington 
bear his name. On entering the National 
Capital the first landmark to strike the eye 
is the majestic Washington Monument, a 
shaft of stone 555 feet high, an obelisk 
symbolizing to the Nation the contribution, 
the strength and the nobility of the char- 
acter not only of the greatest man in the 
history of the United States but of a per- 
sonality without equal in the annals of man- 
kind. Only a short distance down the Poto- 
mac is Mount Vernon, a mecca for tourists 
who by the thousands annually visit the 
home that Washington so dearly loved. 
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REASONS FOR HIS GREATNESS 


One may well pose the questions—how 
is it that George Washington was able to 
dominate the trend of events in his own 
period? How is it that even to this hour 
his influence is unquestionably more ex- 
tensive than any statesman or leader who 
has succeeded him? Washington rose to 
a place of prominence not only as a ver- 
satile military genius, but as an incomparable 
leader of men and 2n unequaled master of 
statecraft. 

There are three reasons why Washington 
holds a place in history different from that 
of any other general, or leader, or statesman 
who has lived upon this planet. 

In the first place, George Washington won 
our liberty from Great Britain by leading the 
Revolutionary armies to victory through a 
long, trying, and difficult war extending from 
the Battle of Lexington in 1775 to the sur- 
render of Gen. Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown 
in 1781. He held the Thirteen Colonies to- 
gether; he inspired the soldiers; he freed 
the Nation. If the only work that Wash- 
ington ever did was to achieve military suc- 
cess over Great Britain, his position in 
history would be assured. 

In the second place, George Washington, 
by presiding over the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, showed the United 
States how to keep its liberty. Although he 
scarcely made a speech and although the 
phrasing of the Constitution was by others, 
the General's personality dominated the 
Convention. He kept the delegates at work 
until the charter of our liberty was written. 

William Gladstone, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain for many years, once said: 
“The American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of men.” 
Had it not been for General Washington, it 
is exceedingly doubtful if the Constitution 
of the Republic would have been framed. 
No document in history is as important to 
the liberty, the well-being and the happi- 
ness of man as the Constitution of the 
United States. The man whom we honor 
on the twenty-second of February and to 
whom we pay tribute was the guiding per- 
sonality in the launching of the most am- 
bitious and the most successful experiment 
in free representative government this world 
has ever known. 

In the third place, General Washington 
served as the first President of the United 
States for 8 years, declining to run again. 
As testimony to Washington’s wisdom, the 
twenty-second amendment, limiting the 
presidency to two terms, has now been writ- 
ten into the supreme law of the land. Wash- 
ington bore the heavy responsibility of set- 
ting the precedents for the country he had 
founded, a Nation that has become the most 
powerful organization of human beings in 
all history. Never in the long story of man’s 
activity has one individual won liberty for 
a nation, showed the Nation how to keep its 
liberty, and then as first President set the 
Nation’s precedents. For these reasons 
Washington's stature continues to grow; for 
these reasons we pay him tribute; for these 
reasons it is fitting that we honor Georg? 
Washington, and that we constantly seek 
from his leadership and his statesmanship 
new inspiration for the tasks which we face 
in this turbulent century. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ON PRESERVING PEACE 


Today the Republic is being threatened by 
the sinister and diabolical system of inter- 
national communism, formented and in- 
spired by the Soviet Union. The peace of 
the world is in constant and grave danger. 
In these hours the advice of Washington 
comes to us with telling significance. 

In 1790 the Father of his Country said: 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving the peace.” 
This is excellent advice, but how often it has 
been disregarded. Twice in recent years, 
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once after the First World War and again 
after the Second World War, the United 
States stripped itself of military power. Be- 
cause of this action, because we failed to 
follow the advice of General Washington the 
peace was and the peace is being imperiled. 
We are now beginning to strengthen our 
Armed Forces. We are following Washing- 
ton’s advice. Were the Founder of the Re- 
public alive today, he would certainly say 
that the only way to preserve the peace and 
to prevent the Soviet Union from attacking 
us and the free world is for us to become the 
most powerful military Nation on earth. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington was a realist. He pos- 
sessed unfaltering courage. He was a man of 
indomitable determination. He loved free- 
dom. He always exercised sound judgment. 
He commanded every situation. Washington 
had a deep and an abiding faith. He was 
the architect of a nation to a far greater 
degree than any leader ever became the 
builder of his country. 

In these soul-testing hours when the Na- 
tion that Washington founded is the leader 
of the free world, when man is engaged in 
his greatest struggle against the forces of 
evil and tyranny, we can do no better than 
to emulate the example of his life, and in this 
conflict with the godless forces of interna- 
tional communism receive from his leader- 
ship inspiration for success and victory. 

On the 20th of August 1778, George Wash- 
ingtor said to Thomas Wilson: “The hand of 
Providence has become so conspicuous in all 
this, that he must be worse than an infidel 
that lacks faith.” This is evidence of Wash- 
ington’s enduring faith, a faith that must 
guide us as we seek to preserve and protect 
the freedoms we cherish. 


THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 


On many occasions I have gone to Mount 
Vernon and stood before the tomb of George 
Washington. Every year thousands of Amer- 
icans pause in respect before the final rest- 
ing place of the general. No one can have 
this experience without receiving renewed 
Getermination to carry on the work for the 
achievment of human freedom that Wash- 
ington so nobly began. 

John Fitzpatrick in his book entitled 
“George Washington Himself” ended his 
work by saying: “Though many eulogies have 
been delivered in honor of George Washing- 
ton, the greatest and simplest of them all 
was uttered by the wife of his heart, when 
he breathed his last: ‘ is now over,’ said 
Martha Washington. ‘I have no more trials 
to pass through. I shall soon follow P 

As for his physical being, all was over, 
George Washington had achieved immortal- 
ity in the hearts of his fellow men and in 
the hearts of generations. As long 
as human beings anywhere in this world love 
liberty and are willing to fight for their free- 
doms, they will look to Washington with the 
most profound respect and with the 
affection. They will unanimously and whole- 
heartedly join with Abraham Lincoln in say- 
ing: “In solemn awe we pronounce the name 
[Washington] and in its naked, deathless, 
splendor leave it shining on.” 


Moving at a Snail’s Pace a4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, something is wrong in the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue and it seems very clear 
to me somebody is to blame. Now ever 
since the King committee, of which I am 
a@ member, started its hearings last Oc- 
tober there has been a wave of denials 
as far as who is to blame for the tax 
scandals 


President Truman says Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder is about 
as much to blame as the reporters who 
cover the White House. Just why the 
White House reporters were brought into 
the tax scandals by the President can be 
answered only by the man who made 
that assertion. But any fifth-grade 
student who can read the English lan- 
guage knows the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is a part of the Department of 
the Treasury and the man responsible to 
the President and the people of the 
United States to see that the adminis- 
tration of our tax laws is carried out in 
an honest manner is the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is not a White House re- 
porter. He is John W. Snyder. 

This accusation does not condemn 
Secretary Snyder for each crime that 
has been committed in his Bureau. I 
do not believe and have never contended 
that Mr. Snyder had anything to do with 
the influence peddlers who weaved their 
way into his agency. But Mr. Snyder, it 
seems to me, moves at a snail’s pace in 
trying to clean up his agency. 

Mr. Snyder, with the President, has 
come up with the so-called master plan 
for a clean-up. I said when we debated 
this issue on the floor of the House that 
I thought Reorganization Plan No. 1— 
the master plan—was a much needed re- 
form. But it does not solve and still 
does not explain when the Treasury De- 
partment has failed so miserably in the 
operation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue why that Bureau is still left un- 
der the guidance of the man who moves 
with a snail's pace in cleaning up scan- 
dals in his own back yard. 

I pointed out when we debated Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 on the fioor of the 
House that putting all of the Bureau 
collectors under civil service was not a 


agency. 

I commend that each Member of this 
House read the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Tues- 
day, February 12, 1952: 

BEGGING THE QUESTION 
The President in recent days, defending his 
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in any private business. Mr. Snyder is not 
personally responsible for the fact that some 
of his subordinates have turned out to be 
crooked and that others have been shown to 
be shockingly incompetent. Neither is his 
personal integrity questioned in any way. 

But Mr. Snyder, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has a much higher degree of personal 
responsibility for the administration of that 
department than do the reporters who cover 
the White House. And the question is how 
he has met that responsibility; not whether 
he is to blame because there were some dis- 
honest people in the department. 

Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware, last Thurs- 
day cited the case of the New York office of 
the bureau, where gross incompetence was 
shown to exist. 

Reports of conditions in that office were 
submitted to the department in 1947 and in 
1949. On February 27, 1950, the then Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue George Schoe- 
neman addressed a third report to Mr. Snyder 
personally. This is the sequence of events: 

1. The Schoeneman report (the third one) 
went in on February 27, 1950. 

2. On July 11, 1950, Senator WrL1aMs asked 
Mr, Schoeneman for a copy of a report from 
the New York district. This was refused. 

3. On November 30, 1950 (9 months after 
the Schoeneman report), Mr. Snyder author- 
ized Mr. Schoeneman to request the resigna- 
tion of the New York Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

4. On February 5, 1951, Senator Wrm.1ams 
demanded the immediate suspension of the 
collector, a demand which was ignored. 

5. The collector refused to resign, and Mr. 
Snyder permitted him to remain in office un- 
til August 1951—18 months after the Schoe- 
neman report and some 6 months after the 
matter had been exposed in the Senate by 
Senator WiILLiaMs. 

It is temporigzing of this sort that is the 
real issue. And Mr. Snyder, not the reporters, 
is to blame for it. If he was trying, during 
the interval, to clean up his own house, he 
should state what was done and why it took 
so long to get results. There are but two 
other plausible reasons which might explain 
why corrective action was delayed untii after 
congressional exposures had forced action. 
One is that Mr. Snyder did not receive the 
Schoeneman report and did not know what 
was going on in a broad scale in his depart- 
ment. The other is that he knew but did 
nothing about it until he had to act. 

Either of these, if correct, indicts the 
Truman administration. And the President 
cannot sidestep the issue by adopting an it- 
could-happen-to-anybody attitude in re- 
sponse to questions. To cite just the one 
example, if Mr. Snyder is not responsible for 
what happened in the New York office, then 
no one is responsible, and that is a mighty 
poor way to run a government. 


Democrat’s Alibi 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
that Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
is using the same alibi as mentioned in 
this editorial, taken from the 
State Tribune, February 18, 1952: 

Hunt On CORRUPTION 

United States Senator L. C. Hunt knows 
full well that two wrongs will never make a 
right, therefore we wonder if he will not 
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ultimately regret his politically inspired 
declaration on corruption. 

Why must we always be politically ex- 
pedient? Senator Hunt is a highly moral 
man. He should, therefore, pursue his in- 
stinct, which is to condemn corruption—re- 
gardless of the political banner under which 
it breeds. 

His most recent utterance would have you 
believe that— 

Corruption under the Democratic national 
administration can be minimized, if not 
written off, because corruption also once oc- 
curred under a Republican national admin- 
istration. 

That’s a preposterous bill of goods. 

Corruption in Government is corruption, 
whether it occurs under Democratic or Re- 
publican administration. Good and moral 
men can have but one approach to corrup- 
tion, it must be ruthlessly rooted out and 
its perpetrators punished. 

Is our approach to corruption, and the 
relief thereof, to be determined only by what 
possible use can be made of it at the ballot 
box? 

If some Republicans are opposing corrup- 
tion, and demanding vigorous clean-up only 
because they believe such action can be 
translated into votes come November, they 
need instruction in the whole responsibility 
of leadership. 

If some Democrats will deal with corrup- 
tion only as a defensive measure to save 
votes, these people are equally mired in a 
shameful business. 

We ask: What about the country? Is pub- 
lic concern over corruption merely to be a 
quadrennial event, to be trotted out in Presi- 
dential election years for a bout of shadow 
boxing? 

Or is it to be struck at, and felled, and 
stopped, regardless of political cause and 
effect, by men who hold public office to be 
a sacred trust? It can be added here, al- 
though Senator Hunt significantly neglected 
to mention it, that the Republican adminis- 
tration, in the scandals which occurred un- 
der it in the twenties, did just that. 

The present Democratic administration 
was forced to belatedly attack its own cor- 
ruption. It has been heaving and hawing, 
and debating and yacking, over the format 
to be used in its attack. It presents the pic- 
ture of a Cabinet officer who is under inves- 
tigation trying to investigate himself. 

Finally, we must question Senator Hunt 
on his historical reference. According to 
press dispatches he [the Senator] said, in 
enlarging his theme that scandals also oc- 
curred under the GOP: 

“Alien Property Custodian’s Office: On 
February 25, 1919, the Senate passed a reso- 
lution calling for a full investigation of the 
Office * * * on grounds that several law- 
yers had profited heavily through using that 
Office.” 

Who was President on February 25, 1919? 
Was he a Republican or a Democrat? 

The President at that time was Woodrow 
Wilson. He was a Democrat. He had been 
President since March 4, 1913; he served as 
President until March 4, 1921. 


Right Through the Ceiling 3 Le 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, four Re- 
publican Senators have introduced a 
resolution urging that Federal spending 


in the coming fiscal year be limited to 
the level of estimated revenues. It 
seems incredible that so elementary a 
proposition requires congressional ac- 
tion, but the sad fact emerges daily out 
of Washington that the Federal Gov- 
ernment regards spending more than it 
receives as ordinary business. Two res- 
olutions introduced by a Democratic 
Senator and a Republican Represent- 
ative go beyond the Senate resolution in 
providing for the limitation of spending 
to $71,000,000,000 and appropriations to 
$60,000,000,000 for the next year. 

On spending and appropriations, the 
sky appears to be the limit. We have 
long ceased worrying about the ceiling, 
and the custom—once well established— 
of providing a national debt limit has 
been long forgotten. Meanwhile, the 
executive department and Congress alike 
keep the big-spending machinery well 
oiled. There can be no real reduction 
in the level of Government expenditures 
unless there is a united willingness and 
determination to achieve it. So far, 
everyone in Washington is talking about 
economy, but nobody is practicing it. 


The Layman and His Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( 7 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK x 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, heretofore granted, 
I include an address delivered by me at 
the annual Layman’s Day Observance, 
Hollywood Methodist Church, Hollywood, 
Md., February 24, 1952: 


I think no assignment I have ever under- 
taken has given me a deeper sense of humility 
than this appearance here today. 

Reverend Clews, I want to say that it 
certainly gives me a greater appreciation of 
@ pastor’s job—and, of course, I realize that 
filling the pulpit on Sundays is just a small 
part of your week’s work. 

As most of you may know, Reverend Clews 
used to be up in my district where he served 
as pastor at Francesville, in Pulaski County. 
But a Methodist preacher does get around, 
and Indiana’s loss in this instance is Mary- 
land’s gain. 

I was really flattered at being invited to 
come down here today, and I’m happy to 
participate in this Nation-wide observance 
of Layman's Day im the Methodist Church. 

I want to compliment you folks on your 
splendid children’s choir. Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., is certainly doing a wonderful job as 
director. I have never heard a better dis- 
ciplined group of youngsters sing these fine 
ol4 hymns with greater zeal. You should 
be proud of them, and I know you are. 

Religion and faith being a personal mat- 
ter, I don’t think there is any doubt that 
in the over-all picture a contribution to the 
progress of the church and humanity will be 
made in the sum total of Layman’s Day 
messages heard by Methodists over the 
country today. 

As I say, I am sincerely humbled by this 
assignment. 

This question of meekness or humility, to 
my mind, has generally been a very much 
misunderstood attribute of character. It is 
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too often associated with the idea of a “Mr. 
Milquetoast.” 

Moses has been referred to as one of the 
greatest leaders of all times, yet his humility 
and modesty were outstanding, earning for 
him the title of the meekest of all men. 
Humility is often the outward evidence of 
inherent greatness. With Moses, meekness 
was the mark of a controlled life—the har- 
nessing of explosive passions through a firm 
reliance on God. 

We are told that the application as applied 
to Moses paralleled the holding in check of 
a team of spirited horses. All the power 
and spirit and fire were there, but the check- 
valve was working as on an engine, so that 
the forces of life might flow smoothly. 

Too often in our own society we have seen 
men in high places exercising their authority 
to the detriment of humanity. We have seen 
leaders rise and fall because they overplayed 
the role of a master, forgetting, or wilfully 
ignoring, the fact that the true leader is, 
above all, a servant of the people. 

Leadership which forgets humility becomes 
tyranny. 

Arrogance and oppression go hand in hand. 

My field for many years has been politics 
and government. 

Now. I am well aware that to many people 
& man simply can’t be a Christian and a poli- 
tician. Of course, I am going to take issue 
with that idea, but in all seriousness I sub- 
mit that such an attitude is unwholesome 
at the least and, if the time ever comes when 
it becomes universal, it will mark the de- 
struction of our governmental system as we 
have known it. 

Should the time come when Americans 
completely lose faith in the inherent honesty 
of any man who chooses politics as a career, 
then we have reached the point of no return 
in the history of our Republic. 

You know, as I thought about what I 
might say to you folks today it occurred to 
me that, in some ways at least, politics and 
religion are similar. 

Certainly both are institutions built on 
faith—the church as an institution of reli- 
gious faith and the party as an institution 
of political faith. 

Both the church and the political party 
are founded on great fundamental truths 
and their success as an influence for good 
depends upon the extent to which those 
truths are taught and accepted by. mankind. 

To me the great overriding mission of 
each is essentially the same—the welfare of 
man. One, the political party, concerns it- 
itself with things temporal, while the great 
interest of the church lies in things spiritual. 

But both are dedicated to the service of 
the individual, and through him service to 
the family, the community, the Nation and, 
in turn, the world. 

In many ways, too, any church dedicated 
to Christianity and any political organization 
dedicated to American ideals finds itself 
confronted with mutual enemies. 

Communism is an enemy of Christianity. 

Communism is an enemy of American po- 
litical doctrine. 

Communism is the enemy of both because 
it denies God and it denies freedom. 

Certainly one of the noble missions con- 
fronting Christians today is the mission of 
standing fast against the onslaught of forces 
which would deny us the right to worship 
God, which would deny the inherent dignity 
of man and which seeks to destroy our con- 
ception of a Supreme Being and the Son of 
Man. 

But I wonder if there isn’t a more subtle, 
yet potentially far more dangerous enemy of 
both our Christian heritage and our politi- 
cal heritage. 

I refer to the deadly virus of apathy and 
indifference. 

To me communism is an easier enemy to 
meet and conquer than indifference. The 
Communist at least believes something. By 
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that fact alone he has demonstrated that 
he is capable of faith, even though it may be 
a misguided faith. 

But the man who is apathetic is the man 
to be feared. Lacking conviction he lacks 
interest, and without interest he is an easy 
prey for aggression and oppression. 

I ran across some interesting statistics the 
other day. I can’t vouch for their accuracy, 
but they were in a Government report. 

According to these figures on religion and 
its works in America, there are 256 denomi- 
nations. There are 253,000 churches and 
synagogs with 77,000,000 members. 

The figure of 77,000,000 members would 
represent something less than half of our 
American population. 

Why do you suppose the other half of 
our population is not listed on church mem- 
bership rolls? Certainly not because they 
are Communists. Certainly not because 
they have never heard of a church. 

But you know as well as I do that these 
figures do not tell the whole story. 

I am going to hazard a guess that not more 
than half of the people listed as church 
members can be found in church on Sunday 
with any degree of regularity. 

And certainly we can’t blame that situa- 
tion on the Communists. 

No. The plain truth is that many of our 
people are indifferent Christians. 

I have seen what apathy can do in the 
field of politics. The story of public disin- 
terest is the same there. I am certain that 
you have seen statistics on the record of the 
American people when it comes to exercis- 
ing their precious voting privilege. 

And it sometimes seems to me that those 
who protest loudest about the conduct of 
governmental affairs are the same ones who 
won't even take the time to go to the polls 
and vote on election day. 

You know, I sometimes think the best 
antidote for apathy is a good shock. 

I wonder what would happen if these folks 
who show no real interest in Government 
during the year would be denied the right 
to vote when they came to the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

And I wonder what would happen if the 
good people whose names appear on the rolls 
of a church were to be denied admittance 
when they made their annual pilgrimage to 
church on Easter Sunday. 

Supposing these voters just found the poll- 
ing booth locked up when they came down 
to vote with a sign on it, “Closed for lack of 
business.” 

And what if a Christian came back to his 
church after a long absence and found the 
doors falling off their rusty hinges. 

Now you and I don’t think anything like 
that is going to happen in this country, ever. 
There are still enough interested folks who 
are determined to keep the church alive and 
our form of government alive. 

But too often we hear critics protesting 
that things just aren't being run to suit 
them. 

They say, “The trouble with the party is 
this or that,” or “The trouble with my 
church is thus and so.” 

What these people forget—what we are 
all inclined to overiook—is that the church 
isn’t Just your church; the church is you. 

I get letters from constituents telling me 
what they think is wrong with the party I 
represent. They ask me why I don’t do 
something. 

Well, folks, I write back and tell them 
that they are the party and that 1 am very 
happy to know that they are interested and 
will welcome their participation in its af- 
fairs. 

There is just simply no such thing as a 
church or a party without members. 

And neither will rise above the strength 
of its membership. ‘ 

I came across an ominous little piece a 
few days ago that I want to pass on to you, 


It concerns the pattern of human history 
and offers 10 steps from bondage to freedom 
and back to bondage. Here are the 10 steps: 

1. Prom bondage to spiritual faith. 

. Prom spiritual faith to courage. 

. From courage to freedom. 
. From freedom to some measure of phys- 
ical abundance. 

5. From abundance to selfishness. 

6. From selfishness to complacency. 

7 

8 


2 
3 
4 


. Prom complacency to apathy. 
. From apathy to fear. 
9. From fear to dependency. 
10. From dependency back again to bond- 


age. 

We need look only to the great biblical 
account of the 40 years spent by Moses and 
his people in the wilderness. Despite their 
trials and tribulations and the privations 
suffered, they kept their faith in God. 

But you will remember that Moses ad- 
monished them, after he had led them to 
the promised land: 

“Beware, lest thou forget the Lord.” 

What happened? 

The stern warning of Moses was forgotten. 
Freedom and physical abundance led to 
selfishness, to complacency, to apathy, And 
for hundreds of years following, the history 
of these people of Israel is one of rise and 
fall as they renewed their faith following 
heathen oppression, only to forget their 
religious heritage again and again. 

None of us here wants such a thing to 
happen to America or to Americans. 

But there is evidence that we are letting 
it happen. 

From freedom to a measure of physical 
abundance? Certainly we have achieved a 
great measure of physical abundance in this 
Nation. 

From abundance to selfishness? Well, 
we see plenty of evidence of selfishness, 
don’t we? 

From selfishness to complacency and from 
complacency to apathy. 

How apathetic need we get before it be- 
comes fear and dependency? How depend- 
ent must we become before we are once again 
in bondage? 

It has been said of institutions that they 
are conceived, that they flourish and expand 
in the minds of men, then atrophy and die 
out. ; 

Is such a cycle inevitable? I refuse to be- 
lieve that it is, and so do you. 

But I also believe that it can be prevented 
only if free men remain worthy of their free- 
dom—only if Christians remain worthy of 
Christianity. 

If we are to be worthy of freedom and 
Christianity, it seems to me there are three 
missions we must accomplish. 

First of all, we must hold fast to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as a Nation of God- 
fearing people. 

If we compromise, if we equivocate, if we 
fall prey to expediency in our conduct as 
Christians, then we are lost. 

I know what those things can do to a 
political party. I know what they can do 
to our system of constitutional government. 
I know that just as a party must be a party 
of principles and not of men, just as a gov- 
ernment must be a government of law and 
not of men, so must a church be founded 
solidly on character and virtue and the 
teachings of Christ if it is to survive. 
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Only through an exercise of self-reliance 
can the church hope to accomplish a second 
major mission—that of preserving freedom 
of worship. 

We hear much about the separation of the 
church and the state. But in this matter 
of preserving freedom we know that the right 
to worship according to our own dictates will 
remain in our possession only so long as the 
Constitution of the United States is honored 
as the law of the land. 

To the extent that we flaunt the Consti- 
tution, ignore its provisions, turn our backs 
on its flaming proclamations of liberty—to 
that extent we will abandon the freedom to 
worship as we please. 

I will not dwell on the trend here in 
America—and all over the world, for that 
matter—toward increased centralization of 
authority at the expense of individual free- 
dom. The movement is obvious; cannot be 
denied. 

No individual, no business, no enterprise, 
public or private, no institution, can shift 
its own responsibilities and obligations to the 
shoulders of others without forfeiting rights. 

We have come to the time, it seems to me, 
when all men who love liberty—and partic- 
ularly the Christian—must heed the stern 
words of the prophet Isaiah in his exhorta- 
tion to the people of Israel: “Look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn.” 

Yes; as Christians and as citizens of a 
Christian nation we must look unto the rock 
whence we were hewn. 

We must look back to the son of man and 
his great teachings and his great examples; 
and we must look back to our forefathers 
who founded this Republic. 

Certainly all Christians, as defenders of 
the faith, must be in the front ranks with 
all men who value American liberty under 
the Constitution. 

This is a responsibility we simply can’t 
call on anyone to shoulder for us. To be 
worthy of freedom we've got to be willing 
to stand up and be counted. 

Do you remember these words: 

“And I sought for a man among them, 
that should make up the hedge, and stand 
in the gap before me for the land, that 
I should not destroy it; but I found none.” 

That was the Lord, speaking to Ezekiel. 

Today, my friends, there are gaps in our 
hedge, gaps in which we must all be willing 
to stand and serve. 

I have suggested two great missions of the 
church: First, the mission of holding fast 
to the great truths of Christianity in the 
face of pagan ideologies and oppression; 
second the preservation of liberty and the 
freedom of worship. 

The third great mission which I see for 
the church presupposes that we will accom- 
plish the first two. That is the missior. of 
perpetuating and expanding the gospel of 
Christ. 

The Christian religion is now nearly 2,000 
years old. In view of that fact there may be 
some folks who would be quick to brand as 
ridiculous and unthinkable the idea that 
Christianity might some day languish and 
vanish from the face of the earth as a vital, 
living religion. 

Yet what is responsible for the continuity 
of the church? It has been the determina- 
tion of one generation after another that 
their children shall be taught in the ways of 
the parents. 

I have known many adults—and I suspect 
you have too—who completely neglected 
their church life until children came along. 
Yet as negligent as they had previously been 
as Christians, there was something in their 
background which came to the surface with 
the arrival of children. I think it was that 
inherent reverence for Christianity and a 
determination—subconscious if you please— 
that their sons and daughters should come 
under the influence of the church, 
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But by the same token, we must never for- 
get that it would take but a single genera- 
tion of parental neglect to deal Christianity 
a staggering blow. Only through a great 
and continuing program of teaching and 
example can we effectively perpetuate Amer- 
ica as a Christian nation. There is simply 
no other way. 

We must heed the words of the Lord as 
we find them in the sixth chapter, seventh 
verse of Deuteronomy: 

“And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy chiliren, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

There is simply no other way. 

Just the other day Mrs. Halleck and I 
returned from a trip out of Washington to 
discover that our home had been entered 
during our absence. A window in the door 
had been broken as a means of entry and 
investigation disclosed several articles of 
moderate value had been taken. 

Police were inclined to believe the robbery 
was the work of a professional thief. 

But they were proved wrong. 

It was the work of youngsters. Teen-aged, 
high-school pupils, if you please. 

As the police unraveled the adventures of 
these boys—tearful, frightened sons from 
fine families in Washington—it became in- 
creasingly apparent that someone had failed 
miserably to do a job in the development of 
character among these children. 

Who has failed? The home? the school? 
the church? 

Or does it really make much difference 
where we put the blame? 

Here, it seems to me, is the great chal- 
lenge for all of us: the continuing challenge 
to pass on to succeeding generations the 
great truths of the past, the precious heri- 
tage of the Christian religion; yes, and the 
priceless birthright of an American Repub- 
lic established, in the words of the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United 
States, “under God.” 

I have spoken today of the mission of 
the church. But it is really our mission, 
as Christian men and women. 

It can’t be done if we are apathetic. It 
can't be done if we are indifferent. 

There is no easy way. 

The Son of Man never preached the easy 
life. 

Christianity is difficult. 
rifices. 

But it also promises great reward. 

If we are willing to measure up to the 
task, to our assignment, our mission, as a 
Christian people firm in our faith, and con- 
fident of our strength, and diligent in the 
discharge of our sacred responsibilities, then 
we need have no fear for the future of our 
church and our Nation. 


It demands sac- 


Mr. Farmer, We Ask You, Was It Worth 
the Price? 3 x 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle (Ind.) News Repub- 
lican, February 20, 1952: 

Mr. Farmer, We Ask You, Was It WortH 
Tue Price? 

It will soon be 4 years now since the farm- 

ers of Henry County, and those of practically 


every other county in the country, went to 
the polls and elected Harry S. Truman as 
President. And for what? More taxes, more 
snooping, more regimentation, and more 
hand-outs. 

One only has to analyze the vote of 1948 to 
realize that it was not labor that elected 
Truman but rather the farmers of this coun- 
try. Farmers, who normally had voted Re- 
publican, but decided to switch to Truman, 
because he was going to give them something. 

We don’t profess to know just what Harry 
was going to give them in other parts of the 
country but we do know what had been 
promised in these parts. Yes; it was enough 
corn-storage bins in the Corn Belt area so 
that if the price dropped below a certain 
level they could have plenty of bins to store 
the grain in after the Government had paid 
them parity price for it. And why was this 
such a hot issue in the Corn Belt area? 
Simply because the previous Eightieth Con- 
gress, which happened to be Republican, had 
refused to appropriate enough money to 
build the storage bins for the farmers. 

Yes, they were sore because someone had 
refused to give them something on a silver 
platter and the results of the election showed 
it. However, that is water over the dam 
and nothing can be done about it now, but 
our concern is with the future, and the part 
this type of something-for-nothing thinking 
has to do with it. 

We would like to ask the farmers of Henry 
County what they think now. Was their de- 
sire for free storage bins worth another 4 
years of tremendous spending, wholesale 
corruption, and all the other things Truman 
and his administration stand for? 

We have reached a time in our history 
where we are all going to have to reevaluate 
the supposedly free things in life and see if 
they really are free. Tne trouble is one 
group is promised something for nothing and 
they fail to look around and see all the other 
groups being promised something for noth- 
ing at the same time, so that when it is all 
added up that first group is forced to pay 
more to supply the free things for all the 
groups than if they had paid their own way 
in the first place. 

An election is coming up this fall and we 
are all going to be called upon to decide 
whether we want to continue to support a 
Government that advocates free services for 
all, or whether we realize that there just 
“aint” such a word as free and decide to get 
back on a sound business footing. The fact 
that Indiana sends about 10 times as much 
money to Washington as it gets back should 
be proof enough that it isn’t worth it, even 
though they insist on telling us it is free. 


Korean War: What’s Going On? 


EXTENSION OF — q 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
lice action in Korea is rapidly wearing 
down the patience of long-suffering 
Americans. More and more, it is taking 
on the appearance of a shadowy, ghost 
war, reminiscent of the east-west strug- 
gle described in the late George Orwell's 
famous book Nineteen Eighty-four. 
Were it not for the reality of boys dying, 
being wounded, freezing, and suffering 
in the cold and mud of that far-off land, 
or fiying into stormy battles high in 
the jet-sky area, the whole bitter strug- 
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gle would take on every aspect of un- 
reality. 

Our negotiators sitting in their make- 
shift truce tents have been talking end- 
lessly with no real progress on the crucial 
issues involved. Every step forward has 
been balanced by one and a half back- 
ward. Agreement on trifles has been 
hailed as evidence of great gains by the 
press, only to be followed invariably by 
Cisillusionment. 

We are learning what others have 
known for a long time—negotiation with 
Communists is part of their technique 
of warfare. They do not intend to ac- 
cept 2 truce on any terms but their own, 
and we are playing their game. For- 
tunately, our military leaders are not 
permitting themselves to be lulled to 
sleep and we are building up our own 
strength against the day when the 
armed conflict resumes. When it does, 
we had best be ready for an all-out 
show-down of military strength. The 
Reds understand gun talk but they ig- 
nore talk talk completely. 


Two All-America Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks, I am including’ a letter 
which appears at the end of this sitate- 
ment. 

This communication pleased me more 
than any letter I have received since I 
became a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1943. It also buoyed my 
spirits and confirmed a deep conviction 
I have had that our young people of to- 
day are inherently generous, thought- 
ful, and kind, and have an abiding love 
of country. 

These boys served their country in 
time of need and a grateful nation tried 
to help them get readjusted after their 
tour of military duty by offering them 
a chance to obtain a college education. 
Through me they are thanking the 
people of the United States for providing 
the money to make this opportunity 
available to them. As their Representa- 
tive in Congress I thank them most 
heartily for their thoughtfulness in ex- 
pressing their gratitude. I specially 
want to commend them for making good 
use of the opportunity a generous coun- 
try offered to them. It will pay big divi- 
dends to them in usefulness and happi- 
ness in the years to come. A life well 
spent is one continuous series of roman- 
tic adventures and that is the kind of 
life I believe these boys will have. 

The letter follows: 

ALPHA Kappa PHI FRATERNITY, 
COLLEGE OF PACIFIC, 
Stockton, Calif., February 18, 1952. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNsON: Both of our college 

careers are drawing to a close, with one of 
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us graduating this June and the other at 
the end of the coming summer. And we 
would therefore like to take this opportunity 
to write an open letter to you, our Repre- 
sentative, and in turn, to the people of the 
United States. 

We have many times walked over the 
campus of this college, giving very little 
thought as to the reason why we are here 
or how we are able to afford to be at a col- 
lege of this type. You see, College of the 
Pacific is a rather expensive institution. 
With us, tuition has been no problem, as 
we have indulged in the use of the very gen- 
erous gift of the people of the United States, 
the GI bill. 

We have used this gift without much 
thought, accepting it more or less as our 
due because we are veterans. We have ac- 
cepted the GI bill much as we accept every- 
thing else in our country, without much 
thought. It was there to be had and we 
took of it freely. It would be false to say 
that we have spent every moment of our 
time giving thanks to the people for the 
benefits received from Public Law 346, as we 
have been guilty of complaints when checks 
are slow in coming or when the rather cum- 
bersome machinery of the VA failed to act on 
ou. requests as quickly as we desired. But 
it would be just as false to say that we have 
received the benefits extended us without 
some regard to the generosity of the entire 
act, or without a feeling of appreciation. 
We are both deeply grateful and that is the 
reason for writing this letter. 

We both agree that without the GI bill 
we would have been unable to attend the 
college of our choice, and we seriously ques- 
tion if we would have been able to attend 
any college and subsequently complete our 
educations. 

We know that it would be impossible to 
thank everyone in the United States for the 
GI bill, but we hope that by letting you 
know how we feel it will in fact serve in 
some small way to thank those of you that 
represent us, and in turn the people of the 
United States, who have provided us with 
a free education. We hope it will never be 
said that this act of help was not in vain. 

In closing, we would just like to say: 
“Thanks a heck of a lot.” 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD W. ROHRBACHER, 
JAMES N. SHERRARD. 


Much of the Malicious, Indiscriminate 
Criticism of Faithfal Public Officials 
Originates With Unserupulous Politi- 
cians, Who, Having Little on the Posi- 
tive Side To Offer the Public, Seek To 
Build Themselves Up by Running Other 
People Down 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN “+” ‘ 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
from 


few men who ever retired this 
House carrying with them greater love 
and respect of the American people than 
did Robert Ramspeck, now the Chairman 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Republicans as well as Democrats on 
both ends of the Capitol know him as a 
man of great probity, intelligence, and 


integrity. ‘They know him for his depth 
of understanding—as a man distin- 
guished by his love of the humanities— 
and as one who enjoys the confidence 
and trust of his fellow men everywhere. 

He was called out of private life to 
chair the United States Civil Service 
Commission and to discharge a duty for 
which there were few in the Nation more 
fitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have little tolerance for 
the smear artists—be they radio com- 
mentators or by-line writers—who have 
no concern in life other than their own 
selfish interests. There are those who 
assassinate the characters of all public 
officials and Government employees be- 
cause of the dereliction of—out of the 
more than 2,000,000 civil-service employ- 
ees—the dereliction of some few scores 
who have proven unfaithful to their 
trusts. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this 
presidential year—not unlike others— 
finds that much of the malicious indis- 
criminate criticism of faithful public 
Officials originates with unscrupulous 
Politicians, who, having little on the 
positive side to offer the public, seek to 
build their own political preferment by 
running other people down. 

As one of our colleagues so aptly 
stated in his extension of remarks last 
week: “Efficiency, economy, honesty, and 
loyalty in government never makes the 
headlines.” 


It is a fact that no class of employees 
in these United States is more faithful 
to their employers than is that the civil- 
— workers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


In a discussion of civil-service reforms, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, nearly 
50 years ago, spoke as follows: 


I am naturally brought into relations with 
a@ great number of important offices in dif- 
ferent branches of the Government through- 
out this country, and I continually have to 
consider the question of the efficiency with 
which they are handled. Without excep- 
tion I find that an office in which there is 
laxness in the administration of the civil 
service law, Where there is an effort to cir- 
cumvent the law, where there is an effort 
to get around it—is an office in which poor 
service is rendered, and that the chance for 
fraud, for peculation, for dishonesty, is al- 
Ways greater in such an office than in the 


office where the law is well and faithfully - 


observed. 

If the appointing officer administers the 
civil-service law in a spirit of hostility to it, 
it has been my experience that in the great 
majority of cases, inefficiency and corruption 
are sure to obtain. And while, of course, it 
is true that the mere observance of the 
civil-service law can never result in a 
thoroughly efficient administration of any 
office, yet I am inclined more and more to 
feel that the observance in letter and 
spirit of the civil-service law is the first 
requisite in obtaining clean, decent, effi- 
cient t service in any branch or 
bureau of the Government. 


as Chairman of the United State Civil 
Service has done more to 
ee pe 
eral Government than has any other 
single thing that has occurred in this 
last half century 
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I shall never forget, Mr. Speaker, the 
statement you made when Bob Ram- 
speck was sworn into office by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. At that 
time, you said: 


I am not congratulating you, Bob Ram- 
speck. I am congratulating the people of 
the United States that a man of your-type, 
your character, and your splendid ability, has 
been appointed to this most important 
position. 


Mr. Speaker, the last 10 months have 
proven that no man who ever served on 
the Civil Service Commission has had a 
finer grasp of the problems confronting 
that body and the people in civil service 
than has Bob Ramspeck. He possesses 
a knowledge that was born out of his 
long service here in this Congress and 
as chairman of the House Civil Service 
Committee. 

His every word, deed, and act have 
demonstrated both his willingness and 
his ability to protect the Government 
interests, while at the same time, assur- 
ing the workers that the Commission 
is now chaired by a man of sympathy 
and understanding, one who will plead 
their cause before any tribunal. 

Since Bob Ramspeck assumed his of- 
fice as Chairman, the civil-service work- 
ers of these United States have come to 
know that if they are loyal to their work 
and in the discharge of their appointed 
duties, Bob Ramspeck has and will con- 
tinue to make their paths much softer 
and easier to tread. 

I shall always remember the splendid 
tribute paid Bob Ramspeck by Senator 
Orn D. Jonnston, of South Carolina, 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, when he said: 

I speak for the entire Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee when I say that every 
member was pleased when they learned of 
the appointment of Bob Ramspeck to be 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 
Something happened when he came before 
the committee for confirmation that I have 
never seen happen before in that committee. 

All of the members—Republicans and 
Democrats—wanted to say something before 
we confirmed it. At first, I didn't know 
what they wanted to say, but I was pleased 
when every member of the committee spoke. 
A great many of them expressed their 
pleasure, the pleasure of reporting his ap- 
pointment out of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. Many made the state- 
ment that they had served many years with 
Bob in the House of Representatives, and 
they knew his ability. They did bring out, 
without one bit of reservation, that it was 
their belief that he would make one of the 
best Civil Service Commission heads that we 
have ever had. 

Now I am speaking for OLIN JoHNsTON who 
lives just across the river from where Bob 
came from—the river which separates Geor- 
gia from South I have known Bob 
for many, many years. From the standpoint 
of character, in my opinion, you will find no 
one of better character than Bob Ramspeck. 
He is certainly above reproach. He is what 
we call down South—a southern gentleman. 
That carries every qualification a man could 
possibly have. 

So, Bob, today I congratulate the United 
States upon having your services. May God 
help you to make a success in this endeavor— 
and may God's blessings go with you. 


Mr. Speaker, I have just come upon a 


speech made by Chairman Bob Rams- 
peck before the Women’s National Dem- 
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ocratic Club in Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, February 14. 

It was a great talk byagreatman. In 
that talk Bob Ramspeck pointed out that 
he considered it absolutely dishonest for 
any citizen to give good character to any 
bad man whose application for public 
office was being investigated by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
and in the course of his remarks, stated 
that— 


* ©* ®* there is another clear indication 


that the moral climate of this country today 
is not all that it might be. This is the alarm- 
ing increase in reckless and malicious attacks 
on Government employees, both as indi- 
viduals and as a class, that has impelled me 
in recent months to undertake to bring the 
truth to the public. In these attacks all 
Government employees, regardless of rank 
or duties, are swept indiscriminately into one 
heap and labeled “bureaucrats,” “tax-eaters,” 
“loafers,” and many equally senseless and 
meaningless generalizations. As for those 
who carry the heaviest burden of respon- 
sibility, the rule seems to be that the more 
important a man’s position in the Govern- 
ment, the more likely he is to be singled out 
for attack by someone whose interest is not 
in good government, but in making sensa- 
tional headlines. 


Mr. Speaker, in these days when we 
hear so much—both false and true— 
about the derelictions of certain Gov- 
ernment employees in the discharge of 
their duties, it would be well for ail 
Members of the House to read this mem- 
orable address delivered by the Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. In order that every Mem- 
ber may have an opportunity of so doing, 
I am asking the unanimous consent of 
my colleagues to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein this ad- 
dress made by the Honorable Robert 
Ramspeck before the Women’s National 
Democratic Club in Washington, D. C. 

The address was as follows: 


There are several reasons why you might 
reasonably expect me to make a “political” 
speech on this occasion. For one thing, I 
am speaking to a political group. For an- 
other, this is an election year, and interest 
in political matters naturally runs high. 
Moreover, I myself have a considerable back- 
ground in politics; for 16 years my name, 
when it appeared in print, was usually fol- 
lowed by the letters “D., Ga.,”"— an “honorary 
degree” of which I was always proud, and 
still am. 

However, this will not be a political speech. 
I want to speak as chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, which is 
as nonpolitical an agency as you can find 
anywhere in the executive branch of the 
Government. And I want to talk to you, not 
as Democratic women, but as American 
women. I want to talk about an issue that 
transcends politics. 

One of the strongest arguments presented 
by the stalwart suffragists of the first decades 
of this century was that woman suffrage 
would raise the moral tone of government 
in general. This claim brought sneers from 
the cynics. Nevertheless, the very fact that 
the current tax scandals have caused so 
much astonished indignation shows that the 
American people have come to expect honest 
and efficient service from public employees. 
This is in sharp contrast to the days, not 
too long ago, when corruption and neglect 
of public duty, while not exactly admired, 
were much too common to cause any sur- 


Much of the credit for the reform of the 
executive branch, of course, belongs to the 


merit system—the system of open compe- 
tition for Government jobs established by 
the Civil Service Act of 1883, under which 
selections for appointment are made solely 
on the basis of demonstrated ability to do 
the job. The competitive civil service now 
covers 93 percent of all Federal positions in 
the United States, and the 2,000,000 and 
more men and women in these positions 
obtained them without asking any favors 
or incurring any obligations—political, 
financial, or other—in order to do so. Their 
only obligation is to the American peopie 
whom they serve. 

At the same time, the fact that these 
recent scandals did occur shows that we 
cannot be complacent about morale in the 
public service. The quality of the public 
service is the continuing responsibility of 
all Americans. American women must play 
an important role in our efforts to make all 
citizens conscious of that responsibility. 

We all want good government; but in a 
democracy, good government is not some- 
thing that can be handed down from on top. 
It must grow up from the bottom. The 
moral and ethical standards of a democratic 
government are an accurate reflection of the 
standards of the people as a whole. Actu- 
ally, the fact that the public servant who 
sells a favor is removed from Office in public 
disgrace, while the purchaser of the favor 
(and instigator of the sale) usually escapes 
any comparable notice, demonstrates clearly 
that our standard of morality for the public 
business is signally higher than our standard 
for private business. That is as it should 
be, up to a point; but we cannot expect to 
maintain indefinitely two standards that 
have nothing in common. 

The Government is made up of people, 
and people are largely what their early train- 
ing and their education have made them. 
The early training of children is, tradition- 
ally, a primary responsibility of women, and 
theirs is the task of instilling in young minds 
those ideals that are basic to our society. 

If we want to insure high moral standards 
in our Government, we must begin by try- 
ing to select people in whom such standards 
have already been bred. The selection of 
the people who make up the legislative 
branch—Senators and Representatives—is 
the direct responsibility of the citizens of 
this country. They cannot insure high 
standards by leaving the selection of their 
representatives to chance—that is, by mak- 
ing no inquiry into the moral character of 
candidates, and by either voting blindly or 
not voting at all. 

The selection of the people who make up 
the executive branch, on the other hand, 
is to a great extent the job of the Civil 
Service Commission. Since 1883 the Com- 
mission has worked constantly to develop 
practical methods of measuring technical 
and professional qualifications. But the 
measurement of moral qualifications is a far 
more difficult task, and such qualifications 
as honesty, loyalty, and good judgment are 
as important eas technical ability. 

Because it is the job of the executive 
branch to administer the people's laws, offi- 
cials of Government are constantly required 
to make decisions affecting people. This 
kind of responsibility requires more than 
technical competence; it requires moral and 
ethical standards. And in all Government 
jobs, from the highest to the lowest, a 
special kind of social conscience is needed: 
a conscience capable of understanding, in a 
moral sense, that every Government em- 
ployee is selected on behalf of the people, 
and paid by the people, to work for the 
people; or to put it another way, a con- 
science aware of the moral obligations im- 
posed by the conditions of his employment, 
namely, that his employer is not the Gov- 
ernment, some abstract body with an unlim- 
ited treasury and no human attributes, but 
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is his neighbors, friends, and fellow citi- 
zens. 

How can we measure or test such qualities? 
The best method, of course, is through inti- 
mate personal knowledge of each individual 
applicant, but this is an obvious impossibili- 
ty with thousands of persons to be selected 
each year. 

It is possible, however, to make some in- 
quiry among people who are in a position 
to know something about a candidate’s per- 
sonal character and standards. The Commis- 
sion is already using such inquiries to some 
extent, and hopes to be able to increase their 
use in the future. 

Right here we run into an illustration of 
the ordinary citizen's responsibility for good 
government—a responsibility that is insep- 
arable from that of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion: It happens far too often that when the 
Commission makes inquiry about a prospec- 
tive employee, a former employer or asso- 
ciate will give a favorable report that is not 
justified by the facts. The attitude seems to 
be, “Well, I wouldn’t hire this fellow, but I 
don't want to stand in the way of his get- 
ting a job somewhere else. * * *”—or 
even, “He isn’t good enough for my firm, but 
he’s probably good enough for the Govern- 
ment.” If we accept a man on the basis of 
a misleading recommendation, it is the civil 
service that is discredited when he turns out 
to have been a bad choice. 

There is only one word that accurately de- 
scribes this practice: it is dishonest. More- 
over, it shows a cynical and irresponsible at- 
titude toward government that is wholly out 
of place in a democracy. 

Then there is another clear indication 
that the moral climate of this country today 
is not all that it might be. This is the alarm- 
ing increase in reckless and malicicus ate 
tacks on Government employees, both as in- 
dividuals and as a class, that has impelled 
me in recent months to undertake to bring 
the truth to the public. In these attacks all 
Government emplcyees, regardless of rank 
or duties, are swept indiscriminately into 
one heap and labeled bureaucrats, tax- 
eaters, loafers, and many equally senseless 
and meaningless generalizations. As for 
those who carry the heaviest burden of re- 
sponsibility, the rule seems to be that the 
more important a man’s position in the Gov- 
ernment, the more likely he is to be singled 
out for attack by someone whose interest is 
not in good government but in making sen- 
sational headlines. 

Indiscriminate smearing is a base and im- 
moral practice, and one that strikes at the 
very foundations of democracy. It is true 
that much of the malicious criticism origi- 
nates with certain unscrupulous politicians 
who, having little on the positive side to of- 
fer the public, seek to build themselves up 
by running other people down. Basically, 
however, this is not a political problem; it is 
a@ moral issue that affects the lives of all 
Americans and the future of democracy it- 
self. We need not be primarily concerned 
with those political extremists who will use 
any means to further their own interests. 
Their name calling can do little harm if seen 
in its true light. Our chief concern must be 
with the many good citizens among us who 
unwittingly support the malicious few-—who 
thoughtlessly parrot the locse generalizations 
without any real knowledge of the facts. 

And this is where your responsibility as 
American women becomes apparent. Repu- 
tations and characters can be ruined by 
vague charges, loose talk, and presumption 
of guilt. False accusations against a public 
figure are just as reprehensible as false ac- 
cusations against your next-door neighbor. 
A concerted effort on your part can go a 
long, long way toward putting a stop to 
this sort of thing. You can cope with it, 
exactly as you would cope with spiteful 
back-fence gossip—by condemning it, refus- 
ing to take part in it, and speaking out 
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against it whenever and wherever it ap- 
pears. 

Never before has the American public’s 
confidence in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment been as vitally important as it is 
now, for America today stands as the prime 
defender of the democratic ideal throughout 
the world. Reckless and indiscriminate at- 
tacks on Government and Government per- 
sonnel can undermine the American peo- 
ple’s faith in their form of government at 
the very time when we are making great 
sacrifices to uphold that form of government 
against totalitarian aggression. If we fail 
in this struggle, democracy will fail. 

Moreover, this is no time to relax our 
high standards for Government personnel. 
The competence and integrity of Govern- 
ment. workers affects the lives of all citizens 
as never before. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion strives constantly, under the merit sys- 
tem, to procure the best possible person 
for the job. And we are not content to stop 
there. In the field of personnel administra- 
tion, selection of the best qualified person 
for appointment is just the first step toward 
better government. We all know that in 
order to have better government we must 
have better management. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, with a new and broader 
concept of its responsibility as the central 
personnel agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is giving primary emphasis to provid- 
ing leadership in all areas of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Let me give you an example or two. One 
of our current activities has to do with the 
improvement of administrative personnel. 
“Staff development,” as this activity is 
known, includes a special annual program 
to recruit highly qualified young people—in 
particular, recent college graduates—and to 
provide them with in-service training de- 
signed to develop their managerial and ad- 
ministrative talent. Another phase of staff 
development sponsored by the Civil Service 
Commission and carried out in the operating 
agencies is “executive development”—the 
training of high-level administrative and 
professional employees, through work as- 
signments in several of an agency's activi- 
ties, so as to broaden their experience and 
enable them to become versatile executives 
rather than specialists in narrowly limited 
fields. 

The Commission has recently recom- 
mended to the Congress that legislation be 
enacted to permit Government workers to 
receive training similiar to that given by 
private industry. Personnel training of this 
kind is primarily in the interest of the em- 
ploying organization, since it is intended to 
increase the efficiency of operations. In 
Government, as well as in industry, the in- 
creasing complexity and specialization of 
scientific, professional, technical, and ad- 
ministrative work means that employees 
are not always able to obtain fully specialized 
training before initial appointment. This 
fact is recognized in the extensive in-serv- 
ice and supervisory training programs in 
general use by progressive business con- 
cerns. 

Advancements in many fields of knowl- 
edge are being made so rapidly throughout 
the world that even a person who was well 
prepared in his field of specialization upon 
appointment may find, tn a few years, that 
he is not able to keep up with the latest de- 
velopments. There is a limit to the amount 
of new information that a busy Federal 
scientist or official can acquire on his own 
time after hours. 

Under the proposed plan, training could 
be provided both within the Federal agen- 
cies and in selected outside institutions. 
Standards for the establishment of depart- 
mental training programs and for selection 
of outside training facilities would be es- 
tablished and issued by the Commission, 
and the Commission would have authority 


to withdraw or suspend approval of train- 
ing in any agency that failed to follow the 
previously approved plan. There would be 
a strict limitation on the amount of train- 
ing permitted in any one agency and to any 
one employee, and before being assigned for 
training each employee selected would have 
to agree in writing to serve in the agency 
after his training for a period three times 
as long as the period of training. If he re- 
signed before fulfilling his agreement, he 
would be required to make appropriate re- 
imbursement. 

In the campaign I am conducting, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, I am seeking to 
dispel myths about Government by present- 
ing facts. One of the commonest myths 
about Government employment is that civil- 
service employees can’t be fired, or at least 
never are. This, of course, is simply not 
true. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, 17,288 civil-service employees were dis- 
charged for inefficiency or other causes. In 
my opinion, criticism of time-consuming 
procedures required to oust incompetent or 
undesirable employees has been caused in 
large part by the fact that too many super- 
visors in the Government have been merely 
drifting with the tide and not providing the 
positive and aggressive kind of leadership to 
which the taxpayers are entitled. As you 
probably know, each appointee to the com- 
petitive service must serve a 1-year proba- 
tionary period, during which time he is not 
entitled to the procedures that have been 
provided by law to protect permanent em- 
ployees from arbitrary dismissal. The pro- 
bational employee can be discharged with- 
out formal procedure and without the right 
of appeal. The Civil Service Commission has 
recently instructed Federal agencies to re- 
quire supervisors to make a written apprais- 
al of each probational employee's services, 
conduct, and general character traits at least 
2 months before the end of the probationary 
period. This will insure against attainment 
of permanent rights by default, and will ex- 
pedite the separation of any employee found 
to be incompetent or undesirable after full 
and fair trial. 

By requiring positive action on the part of 
the supervisor, a dual objective will be ac- 
complished: First, each employee will have 
the responsibility of earning positive action 
by his supervisor in order to be retained in 
the service; and second, the supervisor will 
have to assume personal responsibility for 
the positive action of making written ap- 
praisal, to which his name will be signed. 

We feel that this requirement will further 
strengthen the selective process of the merit 
system—a that has consistently pro- 
duced a better-than-average group of em- 
ployees. 

Naturally, we don’t claim that all civil- 
service employees are superior; among over 
2,000,000 people there are bound to be some 
who are better and some who are worse. On 
the whole, however, we are very proud of 
the high caliber of Government personnel— 
men and women who are able, loyal, and 
dedicated to serving the American people. 
We are determined to continue the high 
standards that have been maintained up to 
the present. Working with specialists in the 
agencies, the Commission is constantly striv- 
ing to improve the quality and the effective- 
ness of its competitive examinations. The 
best possible examinations, however, will not 
succeed in obtaining good people unless good 
people apply for them. The unthinking dis- 
paragement of the public service and the 
blanket condemnation of Government em- 
ployees that is so common today can, and 
does, turn away from the public service the 
kind of men and women that the country 


important duties we have is to uphold and 
maintain the prestige of the Federal service 
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so that it can attract and hold the best- 
qualified men and women. 

This is not to say that Government or its 
employees should never be criticized. Citi- 
gens of a democracy have not only a right 
but a duty to criticize the conduct of their 
Government or its personnel when the cir- 
cumstances warrant. But the concept of 
indictment by generalization, guilt by asso- 
ciation, or conviction by accusation should 
be abhorrent to anyone who believes in de- 
mocracy. It is the very antithesis of our 
traditional American principles of fair play 
and of the right of every man to be judged 
on his own merits. Along with the duty to 
criticize where criticism is due goes the duty 
to build up. After all, this is the people's 
Government, and the people cannot disclaim 
responsibility for it. 

This thought was expressed so well by Sen- 
ator HENNINGS, of Missouri, in a Jackson Day 
dinner speech in Springfield, Mo., on January 
12 that I would like to repeat what he said: 

“The great body of Federal employees has 
a right to public reassurance that the badge 
of public service is not an automatic badge 
of shame. * * * 

“The name calling, the constant ridicule, 
the baseless charges made day in and day out 
about anyone who serves the Government 
have demoralized the Federal service as a 
career. The countless investigations, neces- 
sary as they are, have contributed to the 
popular idea that anyone who works for the 
Federal Government is either a crook, a Com- 
munist, or a c,ackpot. No one is immune, 
even those who accept a Government assign- 
ment reluctantly and without compensation. 

“All of us—the Congress, the press, the 
Officials of the executive branch, and the 
people as a whole—have to make some drastic 
changes in our thinking and take some posi- 
tive steps to attract into Government serv- 
ice the right kind of people—able, honest, 
dedicated people. And then we have to do 
something about keeping them in the service 
after we get them to come in. If we con- 
tinue to submit public servants to slander 
and abuse, if we do not succeed in making 
Government service a career for honorable 
and respected citizens, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame if it attracts the unfit 
or dishonest.” 

I know that you are all interested in better 
government, and I feel sure that you are all 
willing to work for it. One way you can work 
for it is by helping to spread the truth about 
Government employees—how they are ap- 
pointed, where they are, and what they do. 

Government employees are at work in hun- 
dreds of different kinds of jobs, all over the 
United States, in its Territories and posses- 
sions, and even in foreign countries. Only 
10 percent of them are in Washington. They 
are engaged in performing services for the 
American people—services that the people 
themselves, through their elected representa- 
tives in Congress, have directed their Govern- 
ment to provide. Here are just a few of the 
things they do: They man our shipyards and 
arsenals, protect and develop our natural re- 
sources, forecast the weather, regulate immi- 
gration, administer social security, conduct 
basic scientific research, protect the public 
health, take the census, issue patents, make 
paper money and coins, control the Nation's 
airways, carry out flood-control raeasures, 
transport and deliver the mail, provide serv- 
ices to many groups such as children, veter- 
ans, farmers, workers, businessmen, home- 
owners, and the physically handicapped, and 
protect the lives and property of all of us 
through the enforcement of Federal laws. 

You can work for better government by 
working for the old-fashioned virtues of hon- 
esty and fair play—by condemning smear 
and slander as a violation of fundamental 
human rights. 

We are engaged today in a world-wide con- 
flict, not of armies but of ideas. The conflict 
in Korea will be won by superior military 
strength, but victory in the larger endeavor 
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can come to us only through superior moral 
strength. It has been said many times that 
armies cannot conquer men’s minds, and it is 
generally agreed that while we may win 
military victories, it is the strength of moral 
forces in the world that alone can create the 
conditions of peace. These conditions can 
only be brought about by paralleling the re- 
armament of our Nation and other nations 
with an inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values on the minds of the people. Respect 
for human rights cannot be taught by per- 
sons who do not themselves understand and 
believe in such rights, and we as a nation 
cannot carry doctrines to the peoples of the 
world that we do not live by at home. 


Definition of the American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Tribune, of 
Royal Oak, Mich., my home city, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952. 

In a few well chosen words and with 
clarity that everyone can understand, 
is a statement of what is meant by the 
system under which we Americans live. 
I commend this to the reading of every 
Member of the Congress. 

Iam proud that my home-town paper 
and its editors, Floyd and Lynn Miller, 
have made this contribution to our 
American system: 


DEFINITION OF THE AMERICAN WaY 


We all talk about the American way of life. 
But what do we really mean by it? What's a 
simple definition for the American system of 
free enterprise? Here is one that seems good 
to us. 

The American system of free enterprise 
says that you are: 

1. Free to quit your present job. 

2. Free to get another job. 

3. Free to become a businessman if you 
want to. 

4. Free to become a capitalist. 

5. Free to start whatever enterprise you 
Want to. 

All you need to do this is to: 

1. Have an idea. 

2. Have courage to strike out for yourself. 

3. Have capital or be able to arrange it. 

4. Meet the customers needs and wants to 
find customers for the product. 

This definition, heard sometime ago in a 
talk by Dr. A. E. Schneider, head of the busi- 
ness-studies department of West Michigan 
College of Education, seems to stick in our 
mind. 

To further this American way of life, Dr. 
Schneider stated, our educational system 
must have four main objectives: 

1. To better humen relaticns; to enable 
us to make the most of our home life, our 
religious life and our social life. 

2. To develop civic responsibility; to in- 
sure our democratic way of life, our rights 
which have been won by countless genera- 
tions for the common man, including legal 
and political rights as set forth in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 

3. To insure economic efficiency; to help 
the individual find a place in life, to learn 
how to spend his money wisely, to give him 


the greatest amount of satisfaction in re- 
turn for his work. 

4. To find self-realization; to enable every 
individual to achieve to whatever his native 
capacity will permit. 

It is our American way of life that the 
last point is so essential. No one asks: 
who was your father and what did he do? 
They ask: who are you and what are you 
doing? A man is free to exercise his native 
talents. He is free to become a business- 
man, lawyer, doctor, industrialist, house 
painter, or whatever it is that he wants to 
achieve. 

Of all the earmarks of the American eco- 
nomic democracy in our way of life, this op- 
portunity for self-realization is the most 
vital and characteristic. This concept, which 
has been a dream of all mankind over the 
centuries, is closer to being an actuality 
here than at any other time or place in the 
history of the world. 


Proving That Chickens Will Come Home 
To Roost 


a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. E. Y. BERRY N 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “In the Nation— 
Proving That Chickens Will Come Home 
To Roost,” by Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times for February 22, 1952: 

IN THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
PROVING THAT CHICKENS WILL COME HOME TO 
ROOST 


WASHINGTON, February 21.—The action of 
the House of Representatives yesterday, di- 
recting the Secretary of State fully to in- 
form it whether the President made any se- 
cret commitment to Prime Minister Churchill 
in Washington recently touching the dis- 
patch of more American troops to foreign 
areas was the consequence of four princi- 
pal causes—one embedded in the Constitu- 
tion, two in acts of the Truman administra- 
tion, and one supplied by Prime Minister 
Churchill. They were: 

1, The executive-legislative conflict inevi- 
tably arising from (a) the exclusive authority 
of Congress to declare war; (b) the power of 
the President over the Armed Forces; (c) his 
power to execute treaty obligations as he in- 
terprets them; and (d) the responsibility 
stated in his oath of office for the country’s 
security—all derived from the Constitution. 

2. The positive assurance of Mr. Acheson 
to Senator HICKENLOOPER, when all possible 
obligations of the North Atlantic Treaty were 
being investigated by the Senate committee, 
that these did not include any expectation 
the United States would “send any substan- 
tial numbers of troops” to Western Europe 
“as a more or less permanent contribution to 
the development of these countries’ capacity 
to resist [aggression].” 


Mr. Berry’s contention 


3. The failure of the President to ask for 
the prior consent of Congress to the dispatch 
‘of the Armed Forces to Korea, or even for- 
mally to notify Congress at the time of the 
military steps he ordered taken, including 
the use of ground troops on the Asian con- 
tinent. 

4. The sentence in Mr. Churchill’s speech 
to Congress in which after saying “it is no 
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longer for us [Great Britain] alone to bear 
the whole burden of maintaining the free- 
dom of the * * * Suez Canal,” he 
added: “It would enormously aid us in our 
task if even token [including American] 
forces * * * were stationed” there. 

Representative Berry, of South Dakota, 
author of the resolution of direction to Mr. 
Acheson, put his finger on what was trou- 
bling the House majority when he said: 

“It is not my contention that the Secre- 
tary of State should make any statement 
which wou!d in any way lend aid or assist- 
ance to a potential enemy. No American 
would want that. But it is my contention 
that the Congress has the right to demand 
and receive information relative to any 
agreement mede eat this |Truman-Churchill] 
conference which might require the ship- 
ment of troops to any territory to which we 
are not already committed.” 


Distrust of the Executive 


That was the heart of the matter. This 
Congress does not trust this administration’s 
communiqués on foreign affairs, especially 
those purporting to review the proceedings 
of international conferences. This Congress, 
after Mr. Acheson’s assurance to Senator 
HICKENLOOPER was soon followed by the dis- 
patch, prior to aggression, of “substantial 
{and additional] numbers of troops” to 
Western Europe “as a more cr less permanent 
contribution to the development of these 
countries’ capacity to resist |aggression],” 
does not accept other assurances from the 
State Department, such as the one read in 
the House yesterday. This was that the 
Truman-Churchiil talks “were not in any 
sense negotiations toward final and binding 
decisions on the part of either Government 
participating.” Moreover, every Congress in 
periods like this, when the exclusive power 
of the legislature to declare war is diluted, 
as in the instance of the Korean military 
expedition, is disposed to assert its preroga- 
tive, at least by passing resolutions like the 
one adopted yesterday. 

It is not binding on the Executive, and 
this was conceded by all who spoke in its 
favor. It is mere strategy, pursued in the 
hope that the Executive will take it as im- 
plicit warning that Congress may proceed to 
check him with other powers—for example, 
the power to appropriate for the use of the 
Armed Forces. Generally, resolutions of this 
kind have been enough to persuade Presi- 
dents that it is wiser to render lip service to 
the legislative authority. And yesterday the 
administration was taken so completely by 
surprise that the House vote may have this 
belated effect on the President and Secretary 
Acheson. 


The trend in Congress 


Very probably the vote will be construed 
in some foreign and domestic quarters as a 
return of isolationism. The reasons given 
above offer no support to that analysis. They 
do lend confirmation to the opinion that 
Congress at this session will more closely 
scrutinize the details, and weigh the effects 
thus far, of the foreign-aid programs of the 
United States. But that trend was already 
apparent. And history may record that Mr. 
Churchill, master of parliamentary tactics as 
he is, stiffenee this mood considerably by 
the sentence about Suez he insisted on in- 
cluding in his speech to Congress. He man- 
aged with that sentence to make trouble here 
for the common cause of the free nations. 
And with the sentence promising prompt, 
resolute, and effective action by the British 
if the Chinese Communists break a Korean 
truce, he managed to make trou le for the 
common cause at home. 

The House majority was largely Repub- 
lican. But it should be noted that of the 
31 Democrats who went on record for the 
resolution, 10 were nonsoutherners, gener- 
ally allied with the administration. 
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HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers who represent agricultural districts 
and have an understandable interest in 
soil conservation are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the usurpation of 
the functions of the Reclamation Service 
by the Army engineers. Your House 
Committee on Agriculture is studying 
the problem of flood control as it affects 
soil conservation, and I can assure you, 
that most of us are convinced that up- 
stream dams are more effective and at 
the same time less destructive of produc- 
tive land than are the big down-stream 
dams in which the Army engineers take 
so much delight. The following article 
by Mr. Elmer T. Peterson which is taken 
from last week’s issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post is commended to your 
attention as pointing up this serious 
problem: 

Tue Army Encineers Art Impostnc THEIR 
PLoop-CoNTROL IDEAS ON CREEKS 


(By Elmer T. Peterson) 


The functions of the Corps of Engineers 
were originally limited to construction and 
maintenance of defense works, military roads, 
and analogous projects, with secondary at- 
tention to rivers and harbors. Levees and 
revetments, because they are associated with 
emergencies which disregard State lines, fall 
into the pattern. In certain construction 
techniques, Army engineers are preeminent. 

Now, however, the corps has expanded far 
beyond its logical military or emergency 
functions and moved aggressively into civil- 
ian activities calling for highly specialized 
knowledge of land use, farm economics, 
meteorology, geology, soil physics, and other 
non-military sciences. 

Usurpation of civilian prerogatives is sug- 
gested, for instance, in the Eufaula, Okla., 
reservoir project which the Army engineers 
admit is definitely intended as a silt trap. 
Oklahoma taxpayers are expected to dig up 
$2,800,000 to relocate highways which will 
be inundated by a dam for which no money 
has been appropriated for construction. For- 
merly such projects were initiated by pork- 
hungry politicians. Now the engineers pro- 
mote them. 

Another example is the Current River, 
which is a beautiful spring-fed Missouri 


off the threat, but it still hangs over them. 
The same sword of Damocles 

the people of the farm community of Ran- 

dolph, Kans. For more than 3 years they 

have fought, back to wall, against the Army 

engineers’ Tuttle Creek project, which would 

inundate 55,000 acres of the richest Blue 


River Valley land with a record of farm pro- 
duction valued at more than €6,000,000 a 
year. The operation would destroy a fine 
community. To make themselves heard, the 
spokesmen for Randolph have had to go to 
Washington repeatedly. They have had to 
spend time and money, fighting desperately 
for their homes, churches, schools, villages 
and farms. Just before this was written, 
Randolph's farmers had succeeded in stalling 
the most recent maneuver of the big-dam 
promoters, but they never know when the 
aggression will be resumed. 

A plausible device called the Inter-Agency 
Committee has been recently set up. Theo- 
retically, it is a commendable coordination 
of the work of half a dozen Federal agencies, 
including the Army engineers and Soil Con- 
servation Service. Actually the show is run 
by the Army engineers, as anyone can see 
who attends the hearings. 

For example, at one such hearing the 
Chickasha, Okla., Chamber of Commerce 
showed, from Government estimates, that 
the Soil Conservation Service's type of flood 
control for Little Washita Creek could be 
established for less than one third the cost 
of the newly proposed Army engineers’ proj- 
ect.. The local plan would do the job more 
effectively, with no sacrifice of fertile bottom 
land, such as is demanded by most big res- 
ervoirs. Despite this evidence, those in 
charge of the hearing apparently paid scant 
attention to the deadly comparison. 

Another hearing was held several months 
later. It became obvious that the intent 
was to impose Army engineer dams on vari- 
ous creek areas of the Washita River Valley, 
although the valley had already been in- 
cluded in the program of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Five creek watersheds in the 
Washita Valley had already been given the 
SCS technique with astonishing success. 
Preliminary surveys by the Army engineers 
are already in progress. The is invad- 
ing the creek-dam field, which it had pre- 
viously disdained. 


Hiding Behind the U. N. as 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER eg 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


tions are that the Senate is going to test 
the issues before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
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The matter arose last week when a 
former United Nations employee, Mrs, 
Mary Jane Keeney, refused to answer 
committee questions as to the circum- 
stances of her appointment as an editor 
in the United Nations bureau of docu- 
ments. Specifically, the subcommittee 
wanted to know whether the Sate De- 
partment, or some one in that Depart- 
ment, had been instrumental in placing 
Mrs. Keeney—a former State Depart- 
ment employee—in the U. N. post. 

Mrs. Keeney had refused to answer the 
same question when she was a witness 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, June 9, 1949 and was per- 
mitted to get away with her refusal. 
The Senate subcommittee, I am glad to 
report, has indicated that Mrs. Keeney 
will be cited for contempt of the Senate. 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Keeney—one of the State Department 
employees whose activities and associates 
were exposed by Senator McCartuy a 
year ago—flatly denied ever having been 
a Communist when she appeared before 
the House committee in 1949. Last 
week, before the Senate subcommittee, 
she refused to answer the question about 
Communist Party membership on the 
grounds that it might tend to incrimi- 
nate her. 

Mrs. Keeney’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions about the circumstances of her em- 
ployment by U. N. is quite a different 
matter. She claims that U.N. staff rule 
No. 7 prohibits her answering any ques- 
tions pertaining to unpublished informa- 
tion regarding the internal administra- 
tion of the U. N. She further testified 
that the director of the bureau of person- 
nel of the U. N. had specifically forbid- 
den her to answer such questions. 

In addition, Mrs. Keeney’s attorney 
argued that because the U. N. Charter 
has been ratified by the United States 
Senate as a treaty, therefore both the 
Charter’s provisions and rules and reg- 
ulations issued by the U. N. officials have 
the force of law, binding upon Americans 
who become U. N. Officials or employees. 
This legal contention was emphatically 
repudiated by Senator Fercuson. 

In the oath which U. N. staff members 
take, the employee swears “to regulate 
my conduct with the interests of the 
United Nations only in view, and not to 
seek or accept instructions in regard to 
the performance of my duties from any 
government or authority external to the 
Organization.” I do not see how any 
loyal American can take such an oath, 
since it clearly sets loyalty to this super- 
sovereignty above loyalty to the United 
States. And irs. Keeney is simply car- 
rying out the logic of that oath in claim- 
ing that it even supersedes the oath she 
took before the Senate subcommittee to 
“tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

This is one more evidence of the men- 
acing encroachment of international 
big government. It is one more proof 
of the need for a constitutional amend- 
ment which will clearly define and safe- 
guard the priority of American sov- 
ereignty and of the American citizen’s 
loyalty to that sovereignty. 

A long time ago it was written: “No 
man can serve two masters.” 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWIC 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the timeliness of the article 
and its sensible message, I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the editorial appearing in the 
Michigan edition of the Grocers Spot- 
light of February 15, 1952, by its pub- 
lisher and managing editor, Mr. Louis R. 
Shamie. The text of the editorial fol- 
lows: 

Put AWAY THE TEARS AND FEARS 
(By Louis R. Shamie) 


The American people today are living in a 
state of fear and shock. Fear of the dire 
things which are prophesied for them on the 
front pages of the newspapers—shock at the 
disclosures of crime in high places. 

Is the fundamental character and sturdi- 
ness of the American people cracking under 
these disclosures and these fears? That is 
a question of utmost importance for every 
American to take into his heart today—to 
pray over. 

How is our own character standing up 
under these disclosures, yours and mine? 
Does our will to win still hold up? That’s 
of first importance, for the American Na- 
tion’s will to win is just the total of the will 
to win of all its citizens. 


HOW BAD IS IT? 


Let us analyze the causes of this national 
fear and this national shock, and see just 
how bad the situation is. 

Are these United States and its people in 
as bad shape as we are being told? Are 
we really going to the dogs, as a Nation? 

A gloomy picture is drawn before us daily, 
in our newspapers, and in radio news re- 


Have our morals and our national char- 
acter so deteriorated that we are on the verge 
of spiritual bankruptcy? 

Do the revelations of graft on the part of 
Government officials at the national, State 
and local levels, indicate a break-up in the 
people’s character as a whole? 

That we simply cannot believe. 

Let us take a close look at our resources— 
our mental and spiritual resources with- 
in our material resources without. 


TURN AWAY FROM THE BAD NEWS 


In doing this, try to insulate our think- 
ing for the time being, from this troubling 
deluge of bad tidings. 

Our native intelligence must teil us that 
America, with its wealth of resources in 
character, in manhood and womanhood, and 
in material wealth, with the many blessings 
which we enjoy in our daily living, cannct 
possibly be such a “hell on earth” as it is 
pictured. 

A BOOK OF EVIL 


Recently we read that much-discussed 
book Washington Confidential—that book 
which points to our Nation’s capital as a den 
of vice—filthy with dope addiction, prosti- 
tution and thievery. Can it be true? Or 
does that writer make a mountain of dis- 
tortion from a molehill of evil? 

We have visited our Nation’s Capital many 
times. On our most recent trip there, our 
thought was dominated and depressed with 
the tales of Washington Confidential. Could 
it all be true? We roamed the beautiful 
avenues of the beautiful city, visited the 
many public buildings, paused bareheaded 


before the memorials to Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son. 

We talked with officials of many different 
Government departments, including the 
much maligned State Department. 

To our observation there was no evidence 
of the evil things which we are led to believe 
are going on there. 

Look further, in mental review, at the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural life of the United 
States of America and its people. To this 
writer, who has observed over many years 
conditions here in sharp contrast to those in 
the land of his birth, they still seem miracu- 
lous in their beneficence. Today we see a 
welter of crime reports, wars and rumors of 
wars, a terrible record of accidents, and con- 
fusion on the surface of our news and con- 
versation. Still and all we must come back 
to the basic fact that fundamentally our 
Nation, with all its faults, has everything to 
make it successful, and to bring its people 
happiness and comfort. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


It is helpful too, to take a good hard look 
back over American history from the days of 
George Washington down to the present time. 
And for good measure, browse the old news- 
papers in the Public Library, dating back 
through the century and three quarters, of 
this Nation's existence. 

All through that history, there were the 
same kind of reports of evil, the same surface 
indications of evil that we have with us 
today. 

AND THOSE TAXES 


And as we look over those ancient news- 
papers, we find at all times throughout our 
history, the same sob about taxation that we 
hear todzy, cries that the Government is bor- 
rowing itself into bankruptcy, that it is ob- 
ligating the Nation into debts which can 
never be met. 

We are told today that the President’s 
latest budget is so astronomical as to be im- 
possible to meet, a staggering figure un- 
dreamed of by the founders of this Repub- 
lic or the peopie who lived through its 
struggles from 1776 to 1951. 

Yet do we think at the same time of the 
similarly astronomical figures of our present- 
day income and business? These billions 
of dollars which we are called upon to con- 
tribute for Government spending, are still 
only a small fraction of the true national 
wealth and income of today. 

So we complain of these staggering taxes. 
But acain we forget, that no one can pay out 
what he has not received—if our incomes 
were not high would we be asked to pay such 
taxes? 

DEBT TO WHOM? 


We are told that we have an enormous 
national debt? Eut to whom is the debt 
due? Is it not to ourselves? And what is 
this but taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it into another? 


EVERYBODY WORKING 


The fact is, that we have never in our 
history enjoyed the prosperity that we have 
today. Our industries are not only busy 
but are expanding on a huge scale beyond 
the comprehension of the generations which 
preceded ours. 

Our farmers never enjoyed the prosperity 
they do today—nor the high standard of liv- 
ing they now have. Our laborers never had 
the steady employment (even considering 
such temporary transition breaks as we now 
have in some industries which are convert- 
ing to defense production). Labor never 
had the high rate of pay, the comforts which 
would appear fantastic compared with living 
25 or 50 years ago—or even compared with 
present living in most other countries. 


MONEY IN THE BANKS 


Our banks are bulging with money, to the 
point where bank statements are not worth 
reading unless in the billion-dollar class. 
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Our building industry has taken such pro- 
gressive strides that industrial buildings 
today combine efficiency with comfort and 
good looks—prcemoting the well-being of the 
worker—while present-day homes have every 
clever invention to ease the homemaker's 
tasks. 

AND THE GROCERY BUSINESS 

In our own grocery trade, compare the 
handsome buildings provided for modern 
grocery stores (both large and small)—effi- 
ciently designed for comfort of the public 
and the operators—with the poor structures 
which the grocer of yesteryear was forced to 
be content with. 

Our cities, our parks and boulevards, our 
automobiles, the radio and television, the 
washing machine, the many things that elec- 
tric power does so easily for the enjoyment 
of our people today, were not even visioned 
in the fancy of our forebears. 

SO THERE IS CRIME 

Yes, we read of moral laxity in official po- 
sitions today. But read the newspapers of 
past decades. Was there ever a time when 
we did not have some of this? We will just 
fight the harder to lick it—not give up and 
say the Nation is going to the dogs. 

At times the disease of dishonesty becomes 
worse than at other times. But American 
native honesty always stamps it out. 

Think, if you are old enough, of those 
good old days when every city was gov- 
erned by a board of aldermen steeped in 
corruption which was common knowledge— 
and every city had its evil red-light district. 
At least we have made marvelous strides in 
civic virtue—look at cur fine city govern- 
ments in most of our big cities today—and 
in the general progress of slum clean-up. 

EDUCATION 

Think of the schools of today in compari- 
son with those of years past, of our colleges 
and our universities by the thousands, of 
our churches .n every street, our modern 
hospitals, the many philanthropic founda- 
tions and individual philanthropists whose 
contributions to the general welfare run into 
billions of dollars. 


YES, THERE’S A WAR 

Yes, we know you will bounce right back 
at us and say what of the Korean war and 
our cold war with Communist Russia and its 
satellites * * * and we'll say again, take 
the history of the past 1,500 years and find 
ary extended period when there was not some 
fighting going on. We hope to see the world 
find a way to gain universa: peace, of course, 
but that, too, is a problem that will call for 
all our united efforts. 

It is true that part of the world has lost its 
freedom. But the part of the world which 
still keeps its freedom has vigor, spiritual 
stamina, and power which in due time will 
again make freedom general. 

With ell our great advantages and com- 
forts, the American people have not turned 
soft. When the chips are down, they have 
what it takes to win. 

THE ANSWER 

So in answer to the question, Is America 
going to the dogs, we will answer.an em- 
phatic “No.” 

Let each of us wake up to himself. Appre- 
ciate our blessings, have faith in our people. 

As we said, people are living in fear today, 
tortured with fear of the unknown. Not of 
things that have happened but of things 
that are prophesied. 

The gloomy picture that is spread upon the 
pages of the daily papers is not the whole 
truth, nor even a small fraction of it. The 
truth of our position is that it is the greatest 
we have ever known. The festering evils 
which we see must be cut out, and we can 
and will cut them out. 
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The world is moving forward. Morals to- 
day are far, far higher than they were in 
ages past. We are on the threshold of a 
glorious age. 

Put away the tears and fears, bring out 
your understanding and your faith. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
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N 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF NEW YORK 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of January 31, 
1952: 


Revival or SEAwAY PLAN SHOCKING; WOULD 
Br Biow at BorouGn’s Business 

The fantastic manner in which the St. 
Lawrence seaway plan has been resurrected 
by President Truman warrants a little analy- 
sis. He announces that now Canada is 
willing to construct the seaway alone and 
warns that if we want a part in it Congress 
better act promptly at this session. 

Of course it is sheer nonsense that Can- 
ada could finance this $1,000,000,000 project 
alone. But more than that, the dam needed 
to raise the channel levels is in the inter- 
national area and hence the whole thing is 
impossible without American participation. 

But it must not be forgotten that there 
are selfish American interests in the Great 
Lakes region—in addition to the Canadians 
concerned—which feel they would gain tre- 
mendously by this huge project and they 
can be depended on fighting for it to the 
bitter end. They are actively on the job 
again, aided by misguided politicians in this 
State and other parts of the Northeast 
which actually would suffer serious losses if 
the waterway went through. 

The seaway represents a threat to the 
supremacy of the port of New York and par- 
ticularly to the Brooklyn water front. The 
prosperity of this borough is tied directly to 
that of the port as a whole, so that side- 
tracking a vast amount of New York ccm- 
merce would bring a big loss of business 
and hence of employment in Brocklyn. 

It is incomprehensible how President Tru- 
man has been able to persuade himself that 
this project is a good thing for our Nation. 
The fuss that has been made about the ad- 
vantage of the seaway for moving iron ore 
from Labrador down the river to the Greet 
Lakes and then to our steel industry's plants 
leaves us cold. We are told by experts who 
should know that our Lake Superior iron ore 
fields are ample to meet our expanding de- 
mands for generations. Also the St. Law- 
rence is frozen over for about 5 months 
which would make the seaway nearly half 
the time a frozen asset with a vengeance. 

We are glad to note that Mayor Impellit- 
teri is fully aware of the dangers to this 
city’s business which are inherent in the 
plan. Hence he has been fighting it vigor- 
ously. We are sure he can be depended on 
to keep up the gocd work. In Congress 
there are Representatives from here who 
understand what the seaway would do to 
Brocklyn and who will work indefatigably to 
block any attempt to revive a project which 
was considered dead only a short time ago. 
Active among these is Congressman EvuGcENE 
G. Kroon, of Brooklyn. 

Apart from local considerations this is no 
time to consider entering on a project which 
would cost over $1,000,000,000 when the Na- 


tion is involved in a war in Korea, is finding 
it necessary to expend huge sums on national 
defense, maintaining large military estab- 
lishments and building battleships, tanks, 
planes, guns, A-bombs, and all kinds of 
other munitions. 

The St. Lawrence seaway plan should be 
Killed once and for all. 


Harold Stassen Queries Attorney General 
on Sources of Reputed New Wealth 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING ae 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just a bit puzzled by the 
recent exchange between former Minne- 
sota Gov. Harold Stassen and Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath. 

All the information I have comes from 
news dispatches, so perhaps my bewil- 
derment stems from incomplete infor- 
mation. I do not know whether there 
were any further messages or state- 
ments, or even if those I have seen were 
complete and correct. 

As I understand the situation, Mr. 
Stassen sent Mr. McGrath a telegram 
saying that he, Mr. Stassen, has been 
receiving “persistent confidential re- 
ports” that Mr. McGrath has become a 
millionaire during his years in public 
office, dating from his service as Gov- 
ernor Of Rhode Island in 1940. Since 
that time, Mr. McGrath has been United 
States Solicitor General, United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, and cur- 
rently is United States Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has been in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office since 1949. - 

Citing these “persistent confidential 
reports,” Mr. Stassen asked Mr. Mc- 
Grath directly if such reports were true, 
then added: 

If it is true, I further ask you for a gen- 
eral description of the principal sources of 
your new wealth during those years. 


Mr. McGrath apparently did not an- 
swer Mr. Stassen’s telegram directly. 
Instead, the news stories indicate, the 
Justice Department headed by Mr. Mc- 
Grath issued a statement which read: 

The Attorney General said he has no desire 
and there is no necessity to comment beyond 
thanking Candidate Stassen for the com- 
piiment. 


There, Mr. Speaker, lies the source of 
my puzziement. Just what is the com- 
pliment which Mr. Stassen has paid to 
Mr. McGrath? 

Is Mr. McGrath saying that he is or 
that he is not a millionaire? And is Mr. 
McGrath saying thet Mr. Stassen is cor- 
rect or incorrect in his interpretation of 
the persistent confidential reports that 
Mr. McGrath has become a millionaire 
during his years in public office? 


and rather cryptic 
statement that answers either Mr. Stas- 
sen’s questions or those posed by the 
statement itself. The questions sug- 
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gested by the Justice Department’s state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, are the ones which 
puzzle me. 

Could it be that Mr. McGrath consid- 
ers it a compliment to be accused of be- 
coming wealthy at the public’s expense? 
Certainly, the public offices Mr. Mc- 
Grath has held are not lucrative enough 
in themselves to permit him to beccme 
a millionaire simply by service in those 
offices. 

All sorts of sordid conclusions can be 
drawn, which I do not wish to do. I 
would rather see Mr. McGrath answer 
Mr. Stassen’s telegram in as direct a 
manner as the questions were put to him. 
This, I believe, would clear the atmos- 
phere. I am certain that it would 
smooth my own bewildered brow. 

If Mr. Stassen’s interpretation of those 
persistent confidential reports is incor- 
rect, Mr. McGrath surely can say so 
without fear of hurting anyone’s feelings, 
including those of Mr. Stassen. 

I do not like to continue in this state 
of uncertainly about a public official in 
such a responsible position as that of At- 
torney Generel of the United States. 
This is particularly true when the Attor- 
ney General has been appointed by the 
President to head a house-cleaning crew, 
and even more particularly when the At- 
torney General himself and his own De- 
partment are undergoing inspection to 
see whether they need the attention 
of the afore-mentioned house-cleaning 
crew. 

It all is very bewildering, Mr. Speaker, 
and I hope that Mr. McGrath will see fit 
to clarify the entire matter. 


Iaformed Publisher Protests Irresponsible 
Foreign Policy Debate and Distortion 
of Facts 


Oe 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YorTY \\ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the bril- 
liant and informed publisher of the Los 
Angeles Mirror, Mr. Virgil Pinkley, has 
set forth some views in his newspaper 
which merit the careful consideration of 
every Member of Congress. His experi- 
ence and outstanding work in the field 
of foreign affairs qualifies him to speak 
with authority based upon knowledge 
and considered judgment. I desire to in- 
clude in our Recorp the following article 
and editorials by Mr. Pinkley: 

For Your INFORMATION 

The big issue facing this Nation now for 
many years to come will be our conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Politicians for selfish political purposes 
may try and sell other issues as the issue. 
But in most cases they will be secondary 
ones when considered on a long haul basis. 

What happens internationally and how we 
meet such problems determines how much 
taxes we will pay, how large a military estab- 
lishment we must create, whether we will 
have UMT, how close this Nation comes to 
bankruptcy—in short, peace or war. 
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Tr IS THE ISSUE OF THIS YEAR 


In this connection this writer has made 
talks during the last 2 weeks to the famous 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco and 
to the California State Bankers Association 
conference here in addition to radio inter- 
views in the Bay area. 

These reports dealt with our position in 


the world today and how we can best go . 


about handling our duties, responsibilities 
and opportunities. An attempt was made in 
each case to find the least common denom- 
inator. Your writer endeavored to avoid 
sweeping surmises, or to assume a pontifical 
role. We have far too many sensational and 
poorly informed columnists and so-called 
radio or TV commentators in this country 
already. 

Following is a highlight summary of these 
recent talks. 

WE LEAD WORLD 


Today America leads and protects the free 
world. Whether we like it or not, decent 
civilization looks to us now for moral, spir- 
itual. economic, and military leadership. To 
protect our way of life and strive to bring 
about a peace, how do we go about this gi- 
gantic task that history, geography, and 
science have placed in our lap? 

Let’s begin by taking stock. 

First, we need a positive and dynamic for- 
eign policy. This policy must be bipartisan 
and supported by all the intelligence and 
power of 155,000,000 Americans. This pro- 
gram should be a long-range one. 

We should state our objectives and empha- 
size why. We must repeat again and again 
and then reassert our goals. At times we 
should draw lines, and take nonyielding 
positions. 

A proper foreign policy should stress two 
considerations: (a) how does it serve our 
own self-interest, and (b) how does it per- 
mit us to answer the dictates of our con- 
science and enable us to make American 
contributions to a better world order. 


HAVE-NOT NATION 


In developing a foreign policy we should 
remember that in many respects we are a 
have-not nation. We lack or have in inade- 
quate amounts some 150 basic metals and 
many raw materials. 

We import 100 percent of all the tin ore 
we use—and America lives to a large extent 
from cans 

During the first quarter of this year our 
military alone has requested nickel in 
amounts exceeding the entire known produc- 
tion of the free world. 

There are ninety-odd indispensable metals 
or minerals on which the prosperity of the 
United States in peace and the security of 
our Nation in war depend. 


STILL IMPORT RUBBER 


Despite billions spent to produce synthetic 
rubber, we still import about 35 percent of 
the 1,400,000 tons used annually to meet our 
needs. 

From overseas we import 97 percent of our 
manganese, 73 percent of our tungsten, 47 
percent of our bauxite, most of our uranium 
for atomic production, and large percentages 
of required copper and nickel. We are short 
currently in structural steel and aluminum 
production. 

When we ship machine tools, raw materials, 
foodstuffs or military equipment abroad we 
have the right and duty to secure something 
in return. Good old-fashioned reciprocity is 
long overdue. This will require leadership 
for a well-planned foreign policy. 

MORE FOR MONEY 

As the richest and strongest nation in the 
world today we probably will give or provide 
more than we receive, but we should get from 
25 to 75 cents back on each dollar forwarded. 
Such a program would lessen the charity 
aspect of our current foreign policy, make 


recipients more self-dependent and build up 
their spirit and morale. 

Our foreign policy should provide friendly 
governments and peoples in the areas possess- 
ing raw materials we need so urgently. We 
need the freest access to such parts of the 
globe. The latter implies open and safe lines 
of transport and communication. Freedom 
of the seas and air is essential if we are to 
do our best work. 

We need to employ the tool of collective 
security. True, this system has weaknesses 
and imperfections; but it is the best device 
yet produced for handling our problems. 

In all the talks I have had with top mili- 
tary commanders in Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific during the 
past 2 years the need for further collective 
security has been stressed. 


WE NEED BASES 


These men charged with our safety and 
eventual victory in the event of a third world 
war want overseas bases and the assistance 
of all possible allies. They properly state 
that the task of halting communism and 
diminishing Moscow’s plans for world domi- 
nance is too big for us to tackle alone. To do 
so would mean that we devoted half of all 
our efforts for many, many yeers to building 
up and manning a gigantic military machine. 

We would become semidictatorial in the 
process. Life as you and I know it would 
alter radically. 

When General MacArthur speaks of the 
Pacific, he wants bases such as Formosa, the 
Japanese Islands and the Philippines in addi- 
tion to holding secure Australia and New 
Zealand. He quite properly says we need the 
closest cooperation from the Japanese and 
Filipinos as well as the Australians, New 
Zealanders and Canadians. 

This same attitude is expressed by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower about Western Europe, 
the Mediterranean and Middle East. 

Recently I received a letter from Gen. Al 
Gruenther, Chief of Staff for SHAPE, in 
which he gave this direct quotation from 
Eisenhower: 

“Participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is in the self-interest of 
America. To those who find fault with this 
program, I ask, ‘What is the acceptable alter- 
native?’ If anyone can tell me a better one, 
I shall be glad to adopt it, but as of the 
moment, I don’t know any.” 

It’s easy to theorize on paper here about 
pulling back within the confines of the 
United States and retreating into so-called 
splendid isolationism. The truth is that iso- 
lationism is impossible. Atomic energy, air- 
planes, rockets, Russian imperialism, mod- 
ern communications and global wars rule 
otherwise. 

Vinci, PINKLEY. 

FEepruary 16, 1952. 


Senator Tarr ErRs IN FoREIGN VIEWS 


(Few issues in this critical election year 
strike closer to the minds, hearts, and homes 
of the American people than conduct of the 
Korean war. It is part and parcel of the 
complex, confused foreign question which 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND rightly warns 
must “be debated * * * with great re- 
sponsibility.” But recent days have seen 
this important discussion assume certain 
disquieting trends which, if continued, may 
damage United States prestige and power. 
Thus we are presenting two editorials in an 
effort to halt this shift away from responsible 
criticism of present foreign policy toward 
unstatesmanlike campaign oratory.) 


Senator Ropert A. Tarr would be well ad- 
vised to be more accurate and careful in his 
pronouncements on international affairs. 

As a man seeking the Presidency, Tarr 
carries a heavy duty to speak as a statesman, 
not as a politician. 
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Yet, in our opinion, some of the Ohio Sen- 
ator’s recent remarks have lacked the balance 
and wisdom of declarations made almost 
simultaneously by Gov. Earl Warren and 
Senator RicHarD NIxon. 

And if Tarr pursues certain of his recom- 
mendations about high-level military 
matters and complicated foreign situations, 
he is likely to be torn to figurative shreds 
by objective observers of the international 
scene. 

Two statements by Tart, in particular, ap- 
pear ill-advised: 

1. That, if elected President, he would re- 
move the present Chiefs of Staff (in which 
he publicly expressed “no confidence’) and 
restore Gen. Douglas MacArthur to a top 
position. 

2. That the United States help arm and 
support an invasion of the Chinese main- 
land by Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa-based 
Nationalist forces. 

Let us view Tart’s first declaration, anent 
dismissal of the United States top command. 

It is one thing to say that the outstanding 
talents of MacArthur should be properly em- 
ployed, but quite another to broadcast to the 
entire world that our Chiefs of Staff would 
be ousted the moment a new President took 
office. 

Such an unfortunate assertion from a man 
who proudly bears the title “Mr. Republi- 
can,” complicates our already ticklish inter- 
national position. 

Perhaps even worse, it tends to destroy 
morale in this country, too. 

It is doubtful whether Tart, or any other 
civilian, has sufficient knowledge of our high 
command to rule arbitrarily on their reten- 
tion or dismissal, at least until he has worked 
with them long enough to possess key facts. 

We prefer Governor Warren’s approach to 
this whole problem; when asked for his 
views on Tart’s “no confidence” statement, 
he said: 

“I would not fire the Chiefs of Staff or 
anyone else in the military service without 
giving them an adequate hearing based upon 
the facts. 

“To say I would fire (them) would be the 
same as saying I would do the same thing 
that so many people said was an injustice to 
General MacArthur.” 

Warren likewise takes stern issue with 
Tart on the latter's call for use of Nationalist 
Chinese against the mainland Asian Reds. 
This we shall discuss in detail tomorrow. 

Vinci. PINKLEY. 

Fesruary 18, 1952. 


Szenator Tart’s CuHIna Poricy SvuIctDAL 


(This is the second of two editorials 
analyzing recent foreign-policy statements 
by Senator Tart.) 

Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, a leading 
contender for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, declared last Tuesday that the 
United Sates should arm Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist forces on Formosa for an inva- 
sion of the Red-held Asiatic mainland. 

This remarkable statement came from a 
man who long has viewed the present Korean 
conflict as too costly in casualties, military 
commitments, increased taxes, and danger 
of ultimate national bankruptcy. 

It was made in the face of contention by 
our best-informed experts that such a move 
would lead inevitably to world War III, 

Consider these points: 

The only way Chiang’s army could return 
to China would be in United States landing 
craft, under a United States air umbrella, 
backed by the United States Navy. 

Even with such initial support, every mili- 
tary man of any stature agrees we would 
eventually have to go to Nationalist China’s 
aid with troops and matériel far exceeding 
anything thus far committed in Korea. 
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Additionally, it 1s doubtful if our U. N. 
allies would actively assist Us in such a ven- 
ture, even to the limited degree now forth- 
coming in the Korean War. 

In view of the pact between Soviet Russia 
and Mao Tse-tung’s Red China, it is almost 
inevitable that the Krenrlin would help the 
Chinese Communists. Otherwise, Moscow 
would lose face among its satellites and see 
its carefully tended Communist world come 
tumbling down. 

Tarr’s recommendations in connection 
with Formosa and China, therefore, are 
nothing less than suicidal. 

His proposals show he has not learned the 
sad story of China. Plainly, he lacks essen- 
tial information. 

For example, Chiang himself has been 
repudiated by many non-Communist Chi- 
nese. His record in China before his For- 
mosan withdrawal was unimpressive, despite 
the fact that he then had far greater man- 
power and artillery than his present army 


possesses. 

Today the Red Chinese boast at least 
3,000,000 men, the world’s third or fourth 
largest air force, and plenty of mechanized 
equipment supplied by Russia. 

These are basic concerns. They should 
be kept firmly in mind by anyone publicly 
urging a change in United States foreign 
policy. 

It is understandable that Tarr is run- 
ning—and running hard—for the Presi- 
dency. He wants every vote he can get. 

But this Nation needs leadership, intelli- 
gence, courage, and statesmanship as never 
before. Our own capable Senator RIcHARD 
Nrxon aptly observed last week: 

“The great majority of the people are fast 
losing confidence in all politicians, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike * * * 

“It is essential that the policies we de- 
velop represent the very best thinking of all 
our informed leaders and the new Republi- 
can administration should make room for 
the MacArthurs and Wedemeyers, as well as 
for the Collinses and Bradleys.” 

This we regard as top-drawer, high-level 
statesmanship. 

We trust it will become a shining example 
at a time when such conduct is so des- 
perately needed. 

Vircit PINKLEY. 

Pesrvary 19, 1952. 


The Late Honorable Frank B. Keefe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
= \V 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial tribute 


to the late Representative Frank B. . 


Keefe written by Charles E. Broughton, 
editor emeritus of the Sheboygan Press, 
and published in that newspaper Tues- 
day, February 19, 1952. This editorial 
further illustrates the great loss we 
have sustained with the passing of Hon. 
Frank B, Keefe: 
ALONG THE Roap 
(By Charles E. Broughton) 

The death of Representative Frank B. 

Keefe closed the career of a man who fought 


for those principles which were closest to 
his heart. 

He was a Republican, stanch in those 
principles, and naturally men of the oppo- 
sition party differed with him at times; but 


mo one questioned his honesty, and that is 
one reason why the writer pens this tribute 
today. Friendship meant a lot to Frank, and 
we were equally proud of the opportunity 
that we could call him friend and neighbor. 
How well we can recall the evening at Osh- 
kosh when, as grand exalted ruler, it was 
our good fortune to have him as the hon- 
orary escort to the platform. These rare 
privileges are a part of the American way of 
li‘e in which men can differ upon politics 
and yet have a personal friendship that lin- 
gers through life. 

As a matured statesman, Representative 
Keefe made a great contribution when he 
threw his full strength back of the move- 
ment which meant better health for the 
underprivileged and our children in genera- 
tions to follow. It was through persistent 
effort: on his part that an appropriation 
©: $3,000,000 was made available to arrest 
the decay of teeth by invading 40 States with 
demonstration teams to show how sodium 
fluoride in drinking water was the solution 
to the problem. 

Again his great humanitarian heart re- 
sponded when his leadership in committee 
made it possible for additional funds to con- 
duct research into cancer and heart disease. 
He was a great debater and accepted no 
quarter when he went into action. That is 
why the American people, regardless of party, 
mourn his passing. 

He was jovial, a great entertainer, and a 
tower of strength in debate. We admired 
the sentiments expressed by Representatives 
in Congress, and especially those spcken on 
the floor when announcement was made of 
his passing by Representative WiLLiam K. 
Van Pett, of Fond du Lac. 

His life’s work is ended, but the pages of 
history are a rich heritage that will be 
cherished by his family and friende in the 
years that lie ahead. 


Grass-Roots Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or S| 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 

Grass-Roots OPINION 

Statements by high public officials on mat- 
ters of policy get the headlines, but it is down 
at the grass roots where policies are actually 
decided. 

In a country like ours, what the people 
want is what counts. When grass roots sen- 
timent crystalizes, leaders conform or they 
are unceremoniously thrust aside. 

It was to the grass roots of the Seven- 
teenth Congressional District Representative 
J. Harry McGrecor went when he sought an- 
swers to some of the controversial matters 
before the public today. 

Mr. McGrecor’s questionnaire was mailed 
to thousands of resident of the district, and 
it was published in most of the newspapers 
in the district. 

He received more than 3,000 replies. 

While the Seventeenth makes up only a 
small area of our great country and while 
its residents constitute only a small propor- 
tion of the Nation's population, about all 
classes are represented in the district. There 
are great farming aréas, sizable industrial 
centers, important educational institutions, 
and the like. 
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So what people in the seventeenth are 
thinking is a pretty fair sample of what the 
people all over the country are thinking. 

And the answers to the questions incorpo- 
rated in Representative McGrecor’s ques- 
tionnaire are of some importance. 

For one thing, strong sentiment against 
the Fair Deal socialistic program was dis- 
closed. 

Answers were received from attorneys, 
barbers, business interests, farmers, house- 
wives, working people, ministers, newspaper- 
men, radio workers, professional people, pub- 
lic office holders, retired persons, teachers, 
and some who did not specify their occupa- 
tions. 

All of these groups voted against proposals 
which have been advanced by thy Trumanites 
and which have been branded as socialistic. 

These proposals included health insurance, 
the national-health program, British-type 
health security, Federal aid to schools, in- 
creasing social security benefits, and broaden- 
ing of the social security systems. 

Another outstanding feature was approval 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. This labor rela- 
tions law has been one of President Tru- 
man’s pet targets, and of the organized labor 
politicians. 

But the people of the Seventeenth do not 
view it as a slave-labor instrument. Ninety 
percent of those turning in questionnaires 
were in favor of its retention. The vote of 
laboring men was almost as great as the to- 
tal count from all classes. It was 88 percent 
for the act and 12 percent against. 

In fact, the vote of four other groups, 
barbers, farmers, those who did not give 
their occupations, and teachers, was less fa- 
vorable to the Taft-Hartley Act than was 
that of labor. 

On tighter controls on prices, only three 
groups—attorneys, ministers, and teachers— 
gave a majority in favor; and on tighter con- 
trol on wages, the majority vote in only 
four groups—attorneys, ministers, retired, 
and teachers—approved. 

All groups voted for limitations on man- 
power for Furope, and all voted against con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway at this 
time. 

The politicians may shout praises of their 
projects from the housetops and flood the 
country with propaganda and pull strings to 
marshal support behind them, but the peo- 
ple do their own thinking, and their opinion 
does not always coincide with the theories 
propounded by their leaders. 

The will of the people is sometimes cir- 
cumvented by devious means, but in the end 
it always prevails in our country. The poli- 
ticians could save themselves a lot of trouble 
by seeking out public opinion, and then con- 
forming to it, from the outset. 


Why Not Televise Red Hearings in 


Michigan? gor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _, 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER ¥ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 21, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the Truman administration 
has reached out its long arm of censor- 
ship from Washington to the State of 
Michigan. It appears that the Demo- 
crat high command has arbitrarily is- 
sued a ukase that there must be no 
broadcast by television of the hearings 
on communism in Michigan now being 
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held by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I ask why the administration has 
teamed up with the left wing to deprive 
the people of Michigan of all the facts 
and the blow-by -blow revelation of the 
activities of the Reds in Michigan. This 
is one of the rawest examples of censor- 
ship ever to come to my attention. 

I understand that the full Committee 
on Un-American Activities last week 
voted that the hearings in Detroit be 
televised. I also am told that the sub- 
committee holding the hearings stood 
3 to 1 to televise the proceedings. 

Then today, suddenly and most arbi- 
trarily we have the administration step- 
ping in and in a most high-handed man- 
ner overruling the wishes, the rights of 
Members of Congress. 

I ask why such orders were issued? 
The people are entitled to know. The 
investigation in Washington of Reds in 
the Government and in Hollywood were 
televised; the proceedings of the Kefau- 
ver crime inquiry were televised; the in- 
vestigation into the MacArthur dismis- 
sal was televised: the investigation into 
crime in Washington, D. C., was report- 
ed to the people by television; TV films 
were made of the House hearings on the 
tax scandals, the Katyn massacre, the 
investigating into buying methods of 
the armed services and the hearings on 
UMT. 

Why put the gag on the Red inquiry 
in Michigan? 

I maintain there is no House rule 
which prevents the broadcast or the tel- 
evision of such a hearing. 


Resolutions of Wyoming Natural 
Resources Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wyoming Natural Re- 
sources Board is an important part of 
the State government of Wyoming. The 
membership is representative of the en- 
tire State, and it is working continuously 
for the betterment of the State of Wy- 
oming. Recently this board adopted 
two resolutions which I feel to have 
exceptional merit and which should be 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. These resolutions read 
as follows: 

Whereas the Wyoming State Board cf Nat- 
ural Resources has considered at length the 
apparent intent of the Department of the 
Interior to nationalize the output of hydro- 
electric power in the United States and to 
strengthen its control of such power by the 
Stee of steam-generating facilities; 
an 

Whereas this board subscribes to the the- 
ory of Federally financed hydroelectric works 
incident to irrigation in such cases as in- 
volye capital costs beyond the capacities 
of private industry, and the allocation of 
surplus power revenues to the assistance of 
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sound reclamation projects, but further than 
this the board is not willing to support the 
monopolistic program of the Department of 
the Interior: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by said Wyoming State Board of 
Natural Resources, That the program of the 
Department of the Interior in the field of 
hydroelectric power production should be 
reexamined by the Congress of the United 
States and that Congress take such action as 
may be required to protect private industry 
in its application of the American system of 
free enterprise to the problem of enlarging 
the output of electric energy as required by 
the growth of the Nation in all consistent 
aspects; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
delivered the Governor of Wyoming, to the 
members of the congressional delegation 
from this State and to the governors of all 
the States of the western section of the 
Nation. 


Whereas the 160-acre limitation upon farm 
units involving federally financed reclama- 
tion projects is based upon an outworn con- 
cept; and 

Whereas the 160-acre limitation has be- 
come a serious hindrance to the development 
of the West through reclamation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to amend 
the law so that the 160-acre limitation be 
modified in the following manner to adapt 
the concept to modern conditions: 

(1) That the limitation be entirely re- 
moved in the case of lands to which supple- 
mental water is to be supplied; 

(2) That, in the case of new lands, the 

of the Interior be directed with 
the advice and recommendation of the State 
agencies in the States affected, to adjust 
the acreage limitation in such a manner as 
may be necessary to provide an economic 
farm unit. (a) Taking into consideration 
soil types, elevation, length of growing sea- 
son, crops that can be produced in the area, 
distance from markets, and such other fac- 
tors that may affect each project. 


Churchill Addresses Congress 


EXTENSION me REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. me 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a radio address 
by Mr. John T, Flynn over the Liberty 
Broadcasting System On Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17,1952. The subject of his broad- 
cast is highly important to the American 
people, and Mr. Flynn has made a real 
contribution to our relationship with the 
British Government: j 

Mr. Winston Churchill appeared before a 
joint session of Congress today. He made 
a speech. What he said was couched in 
words and sentences carefully guarded—half 
revealing and half concealing the profound 
seriousness of his purposes. He told Con- 
gress he did not come for gold. Precisely 
what he came for he did not say, save in 
sentences filled with eloquence and obscu- 
rity. I warned when the Prime Minister 
conferred with the President last week that 
we ought to know what his purpose was. 
Some 18 Senators felt the same way and sent 
a joint message to the President calling on 
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him to reveal the subject which he and and 
the Prime Minister discussed. 

I hazarded a guess then. I said it was a 
fair assumption that the Prime Minister had 
in mind wangling us into some form of 
British-American alliance fer closer than 
anything we have yet known. We know 
that many British leaders are working tire- 
lessly for this. And we know that many 
Americans in positions of great influence 
are for it. 

Since the meeting with the President, Mr. 
Churchill has made two speeches; one to the 
Canadian Parliament and one to the Ameri- 
can Congress today. Asa result, I am now 
satisfied that this country faces one of the 
gravest threats to its independence and its 
security that it has ever known. The story 
is too long and too intricate to tell in a 
single broadcast. I will try to reveal a part 
of it here this evening and I will ask you to 
listen again to tomorrow's broadcast when I 
will complete it. It is of such tremendous 
importance to us as a Nation that I am going 
to ask you to listen carefully to what I am 
about to say. 

For a number of years there has been a 
movement in this country and England for 
a@ thing called Union Now. Its purpose is to 
bring the United States and the British 
commonwealth of nations together in a fed- 
eral union. The people in America who sup- 
port this are people of large influence. Back 
in April 1949 we signed with England, France, 
Holiand, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Lux- 
emburg. Iceland, Portugal, Italy, and Canada 
a@ treaty called the Atlantic Pact. All these 
countries border on the Atlantic Ocean— 
except Italy. We were given to understand 
that the Atlantic had become a kind of lake 
and that these countries were a group of 
close neighbors all living around its rim. 
This was a pact for mutual military defense 
in the face of the existing threats in Europe. 

Now the organization which supported the 
thing I have talked about—that is, Federal 
Union between the United States, Canada, 
and the British Empire—has formed what it 
calls the Atlantic Union Committee. As a 
matter of fact, Atlantic Union and Federal 
Union have come to mean the same thing 
to them. But this committee began to agi- 
tate for something more than the Atlantic 
Pact provided. That was a mere military 
pact for a given purpose. The Federal Union 
crowd now wants an Atlantic union which is 
not just a military alliance but a full federal 
union of the Atlantic Pact countries. 

They have made plain what they mean. 
They sponsored a resolution in the United 
States Senate on January 15, 1951—just a 
year ago—in which the President is asked 
“to invite the democracies (that is, the At- 
lantic Pact countries) to name delegates rep- 
resenting their principal political parties to 
meet in a federal convention to explore how 
far peoples can apply among them, within 
the framework of the United Nations, the 
principles of federal union.” This resolution 
Was not sponsored by nobodies. The head of 
this Atlantic Union Committee was former 
Justice Roberts of the United States Supreme 
Court. On its board of governors were such 
widely known ple as former Assistant 
Secretary of State Will L. Clayton, of Texas; 
former Assistant Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson; Henry Luce, publisher of Time 
and Life magazines; and 33 other leading 
Americans. On the council are people like 
former Senator Ball, of Minnesota; Norman 
Armour; Francis Biddle, former Attorney 
General; Novelist Louis Bromfield; Russell 
Davenport; Scientists Arthur and Karl 
Compton; Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
general; Harold Ickes; Harry Gideonse, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College; Owen D. Young; 
Herbert Bayard Swope; and a score of others 
almost as well known. 

This resolution was introduced in Congress 
by 27 Senators and 7 Congressmen. So you 
see you are confronted with a movement to 
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do away with the independence of this great 
Republic and merge it in a union with the 
British Empire and any other so-called At- 
lantic countries that will come in. And you 
will see also that this is a serious movement 
by a powerful collection of men who cannot 
be brushed off. 

Now what do they mean by this proposed 
broadened Atlantic Union? Justice Roberts 
outlined the plan before a Senate committee 
in February 1950. It proposes: 

1. A union defense force; that is, a com- 
mon army. 

2. A union common foreign policy. 

3. A union currency. 

4. A union postal system. 

5. A union citizenship in addition to na- 
tional citizenship. That is, just as you are 
now a citizen of your State and of the United 
States, you will become a citizen of the 
United States and a citizen of the Atlantic 
union. 

6. Union power of taxation to render the 
union capable of carrying out its delegated 
powers. Some of these strange Americans 
are for this whole program; others would 
give it merely a common union army and 
complete control of foreign policy. 

I have said the resolution for all this was 
introduced in the Senate by 27 Senators and 
in the House by 7 Congressmen. But the 
Atlantic Union Committee prints the names 
of 104 additional Congressmen who are for it. 
Wouldn't you like to know whether or not 
your Congressmen or Senator is backing this 
incredible movement? 

But where do the English stand on all this? 
My own view is that the British will not 
favor such an organization if it includes 
any countries which do not actually border 
on the North Atlantic—that is, France, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, and Portugal. But 
I also believe that the main drive for this 
comes from Britain. Last February, the 
London Times contained a piece in which 
the correspondent said the subject was be- 
ing considered in London by leaders of the 
Conservative, Socialist, and Liberal Parties, 
in both Houses of Parliament. Some 27 
United States Senators, led by Senator Gi- 
LETTE of Iowa, have asked President Truman 
to call a North Atlantic Pact Federal Con- 
vention to adopt a constitution, and Senator 
GILLETTE has urged British political leaders 
to join. A similar letter went to the Cana- 
dian Parliament leaders. The Times says 
that the Conservative leader in the Canadian 
Senate, Mr. W. McL. Robertson, has replied 
that it was hoped to form a joint committee 
from both houses of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment soon. I am informed that a resolution 
like that introduced by GILLETTE and others 
in the American Congress, was not only in- 
troduced in the Canadian Parliament last 
year, but actually passed. 

The Times’ account reports that Mr. 
Churchill has already discussed the move 
with the Marquess of Salisbury and other 
leading Conservatives “and is believed to be 
extremely interested in the conception.” 
The London Times story says that the So- 
cialists seem cool but “Mr. Churchill’s sym- 
pathies for federal ideas is well known. The 
Socialists are not so favorable to a European 
federal union but might be more impressed 
by an appeal coming from the United States.” 

Do not have any mistaken illusions about 
this. It is a plan to sink the independence 
of the United States in a bigger United 
States—a United States that will take in 
Great Britain, France, and the several coun- 
tries that border on the Atlantic. It is a 
plan to secede from the Western Hemisphere 
and join a new geographical division known 
as the Atlantic Community, in which the 
United States will be one of the states. 
There is much more to this. And I hope 
you will listen tomorrow to get the rest of 
it. 


Double Talk Is Two-Timing U. S. A— 
Nation Confused . . . Enemy Is Win- 
ning—Conditions Deteriorating, Throb- 
bing of War Drums Is Heard . . . 
Security of Nation Hangs in Balance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
have delivered several addresses before 
this House in the endeavor to explain to 
the elected representatives of the people 
of this Nation the crucial, and the many 
grave perils now challenging our sover- 
eignty, and the survival of our independ- 
ence, as a direct outcome of our present 
membership in that organization mas- 
querading before the gullible world under 
the very misleading and deceptive label, 
“United Nations.” 

You will recall that I have many times 
called your attention to the fact that all 
aims and objects of this cleverly camou- 
flaged nucleus of the future one-world 
government are nothing other than un- 
adulterated communism in a 
and wearing a cloak which conceals the 
true purpose for which its conspirators 
created this abomination. 

I have often told you that the United 
Nations threatens the destruction of the 
form of government enjoyed by us today. 
I have warned you again and again that 
we cannot any longer with safety to our 
security submit to the dictation by 
United Nations what the world policy of 
this Nation shall be. It is daily becoming 
increasingly dangerous to us, and we 
must immediately and completely divorce 
ourselves from United Nations influence 
if we desire to prevent a national dis- 
aster, and with it inevitably, world 
destruction. . 

Conditions have been deteriorating 
with lightning-like rapidity this year in 
the arena of the Middle East and the 
Near East. The ominous throbbing of 
war drums is being heard from Egypt 
and Iran to Indo-China. Gentlemen 
may cry “Peace, peace,” but there is no 
peace. Four hundred million Moslems 
in that area have been waiting to learn 
our intentions toward the predatory aims 
concealed behind the selfish and out- 
moded colonial policies of Britain in 
Egypt and Iran, and France in Indo- 
China and Africa. 

SECURITY AND SOVEREIGNTY OF NATION FACING 
FIRST GRAVE CRISIS IN HISTORY 

The policies of the British in Egypt 
and Iran, and the French in Indo-China, 
with regard to their empty claims to em- 
bezzlecd sovereignty, violate the letter and 
the spirit of virtually each one of the 
principles expressed in every paragraph 
of the United Nations Charter. In spite 
of that fact, this nest of vipers has 
usurped unto itself the power to deter- 


ing bitter hatred toward us. 
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The mandates emerging from the 
bowels of United Nations obligate the 
United States to aid and abet the pred- 
atory colonial aggression of Britain and 
France against the innocent peoples of 
these Moslem nations. This should cause 
every American worthy of the name to 
hang his head in shame. How much 
adulteration of our national ideals must 
we be compelled to tolerate from this 
aggregation of fuzzy-headed opportun- 
ists? Whatare they now planning as the 
last straw with which to break our backs, 
like the misfortune of that proverbial 
camel of legendary fame. 

Shall we submit passively while United 
Nations transfuses Iranian oil into our 
veins to take the place of the red blood 
of our founding fathers’ constitutional 
freedoms? Are the rubber and tin of 
Indo-China, and the good earth of the 
Nile delta to become decoys with which 
the British and the French lure us to 
the brink of disaster, and the sacrifice 
of the sacred aims and ambition of the 
people of this Nation? 

The security of this Nation, the sur- 
vival of our cherished liberties and price- 
less freedoms, and those of all the other 
free nations of the world hang in the bal- 
ance. To safeguard these has always 
been our traditional aim. United Na- 
tions now precludes the possibility of 
fulfilling our historic mission. Under 
provisions of our Constitution, United 
Nations decisions may be imposed upon 
citizens of the United States now as the 
highest law of the land. The Senate 
for a mess of pottage has abdicated the 
sovereignty of the American people in 
violation of the limited rights of the 
Federal Government to do so under the 
Tenth Amendment of our Constitution. 
The electorate of this Nation at no time 
in history conveyed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to enter into a treaty 
with foreign nations depriving Americans 
of the sole right to create for themselves 
their own laws. The treaty under which 
this Nation became a member of United 
Nations does exactly that. We have be- 
come now the subjects of United Nations, 
citizens of that genuinely one-world gov- 
ernment, without any understanding by 
the American electorate how their Sen- 
ate deceived this Nation. 

DOUBLE TALK AT UNITED NATIONS NOW IS TWO- 
TIMING THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Speaker, the voice of United Na- 
tions is once again the voice of Joseph, 
but the hand is the hand again of Esau. 

It is futile to talk of the Four Freedoms 
and the prospect of United Nations pro- 
moting peace while becoming accessories 
in the conspiracy which is leading us 
away from peace by the double talk of 
two-timing counterfeit statesmen. The 
de facto policy urged by United Nations 
toward the Moslem peoples of the Near 
East, Middle East, and Far East will give 
birth to many wars, not peace. It is 
planting the seeds of future strife for us 
in those vital areas, 

Above all else, make no mistake about 
this one thing: The fatal United Nations 
policy blue-printed for this Nation’s 
destruction, is already in the process of 
implementation. What is taking place 
now in Korea is a preview. If what is 
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now taking place in Korea is just a 
sample of what United Nations has in 
store for us, we must be insane, or the 
next thing to it, not to immediately 
forthwith cancel the balance of their 
order before United Nations puts us 
completely out of business. That will 
be our net return. 

A very ill-advised meeting recently 
was held in the Pentagon by the top 
brass of the military commands of Bri- 
tain, France, and United Nations. They 
discussed their program for extending 
military assistance and supplying maté- 
riel to Britain in Egypt and Iran, and to 
France in Indo-China to aid and abet 
their camouflaged colonial programs 
which they vainly seek to conceal by 
meaningless pretenses and pretexes. 
Their intentions are very obvious. 

After that fateful conference, the only 
information permitted to leak to the mil- 
lions of anxious fathers, sons, husbands, 
and brothers was that they had decided, 
“Not at present.” We have been furnish- 
ing matériel to the French in Indo-China 
in quantities equal to that supplied for 
the war in Korea. But as for manpower 
for Indo-China, they attempt to console 
our mothers and fathers by stating, “Not 
at present.” Itis clear what that cryptic 
promise implies. 

We are now actually partners in an- 
other undeclared war in Indo-China. 
We can call it Korea IJ. We are all well 
aware of the holocaust that finally re- 
sulted from our undisclosed participation 
in our undeclared war against Ger- 
many not so long ago. While loudly pro- 
claiming our neutrality in that we, we 
were all the time, secretly from the peo- 
ple of this Nation, actually belligerents 
against Germany. Can we so 
already forget the horrors to which that 
treachery misled us? Are we to make 
the same mistake the second time? Can 
we really be that stupid? I trust not. 

Our undeclared and undisclosed par- 
ticipation in the war against Germany 
might have had some semblance of justi- 
fication in the case of armed aggression 
by Germany. In the case of a weak, 
struggling nation like the Indo-Chinese, 
well to me at least, it is without doubt un- 
American, non-American, and anti- 
American and totally indefensible. 

The top brass cabal held this secret 
and suspicious unconstitutional meeting 
apparently for the purpose of committing 
this Nation to military assistance at some 
future date without the knowledge or the 
consent of our Congress. 

Take notice, however, only Congress, 
and alone, possesses the con- 
stitutional right to make such decisions. 
If held at all, the discussions should 
properly have been held before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of both Houses 
of Congress, the elected representatives 
of the people who must do the fighting. 
Congress must never let down the bars. 

NATIONALISM CREATES CHALLENGE FOR OUR 

LIP SERVICE TO OUR GOLDEN RULE 


Mr. Speaker, we are witnessing today 
throughout the world an unprecedented 
upsurge of national self-expression by 
the weaker and smaller nations never 
before manifested as the recorded his- 
tories of all civilizations will testify. 





We must not do the ostrich act. We 
must not bury our heads deeply in the 
sand. We must be equal to the situa- 
tion and intelligent enough to recognize 
realities when faced by them. We must 
adjust our Nation’s foreign policies to 
confmrm with existing conditions. We 
must reconcile our sacred traditions with 
the existing status rather than with 
wishful thinking. If we do, we shall do 
well, otherwise not. 

On the other hand, if we prostitute our 
national prestige and pander to the pred- 
atory ambitions of nations seeking to 
sanctify their aggression by the pious use 
of power, we shall also reap the penalty 
which finally rewards traitors to their 
trust. That is the irrevocable law of 
retributive justice. There is escape 
neither for nations nor individuals. 

The Moslems scratch their soil and 
they find it rich beyond measure with 
God-given natural resources. They re- 
gard these natural resources as their na- 
tional heritage. They feel that they are 
entitled to something more than the 
horse, the goat, and sometimes the gun 
their alien oppressors permit them as the 
substitute for their God-given rights. 

In the fulfillment of their historic mis- 
sion they cannot understand why it is 
considered wrong to revolt against the 
foreign oppression which enslaves them 
and exploits their natural resources. In 
the well-known words of the illustrious 
Colonel Lawrence of Arabia, “there is a 
revolt in the desert.” Alas, he omitted 
the nub, “against oppression.” 

The Egyptian today fully understands 
and appreciates the value and the 
possibilities of the mud of the Nile del- 
ta. Many Egyptians are agriculturists 
trained in the finest universities in the 
world specilaizing in that subject. They 
are fully capable themselves of utilizing 
to its fullest extent that matchlessly 
fertile silt which comes down the Nile 
from the virgin topsoils of Central Africa. 
This applies equally to all other natural 
resources. Their inherent culture is a 
latent challenge to all the problems of- 
ered by the complex nature of our 
modern economy. They have what it 
takes. 

The Egyptian is no longer content to 
see the natural resources of his ancient 
homeland ravished by the greed of alien 
British traducers of their rightful herit- 
age. The Egyptian has also stolen a leaf 
out of the book of his Western friends. 
He has learned the art of expressing 
himself with emphasis by the use of slo- 
gans. The Egyptian has formulated his 
own, “Egypt for the Egyptians.” To 
those of the Western World who pro- 
fusely preach, but dislike practising the 
Golden Rule, it might prove embarassing 
indeed if they were to attempt to say 
“Nay” on that score to Mr. Egyptian of 
1952. We owe it to them, and to our- 
selves, to be completely honest in our 
own observance of the Golden Rule. 

The Indo-Chinese have likewise re- 
cently emerged from a long slumber and 
have opened their eyes. I met with 
several Indo-Chinese, numbered amongst 
their agricultural groups, who honored 
us with their presence here last summer. 
They are now fully aware and altered to 
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the enormous value of the natural re- 
sources which lie within their peninsula. 
By virtue of what human quirk can we 
expect that they will be content to con- 
tinue to toil as before for their French 
foreign masters? The Indo-Chinese have 
no ambition to toi as the Anglo-Saxon 
churl did for his hereditary master. 
That system has long been relegated to 
limbo. f 

The time has long since passed into 
history when such unfair standards can 
prevail anywhere in the world. These 
recent victims of political and economic 
servitude to alien oppressors now seek 
their inalienable God-given rights and 
their rightful place in the family of the 
peace-loving nations. 
ISLAM OFFERS NATURAL AND POSITIVE BARRIER 

TO WORLD-WIDE COMMUNISM 


The peoples of the Near East, Middle 
East, and the Far East are Moslems, with 
few exceptions. This also applies to 
North Afriea. “Islam” is the official 
name for the religious belief practiced 
by Moslems. There are approximately 
400,000,000 Moslems in the areas I have 
just mentioned, including the Philip- 
pines. They were all our friends. 

The world’s 400,000,000 Moslems are a 
deeply religious people. Moslems observe 
their religion more seriously than do most 
nominal Christians. Few Christians get 
down on their knees three times daily for 
devout prayer. The word “Islam” itself 
may be literally interpreted, “Thy will be 
done.” Moslems are capable of the most 
intense religio-patriotic fervor. Witness 
Islam becoming the greatest empire in 
world history within the first hundred 
years after the death of the founder of 
their faith in the seventh century A. D. 
Islam is today a greater spiritual force 
than ever. 

The Soviet Union did not dare to at- 
tempt an invasion of the Near East 
recently, when the time seemed so oppor- 
tune, because the Soviet Union had never 
been able to organize effective branches 
of the Communist Party in Moslem areas. 
Where Islam flourishes the soil is not 
fertile for atheism. In the presence of 
Islam, communism retreats. 

The communizing efforts of the Soviet 
Union’s agents in Moslem areas had 
never reached the point where internal 
revolt and the creation of puppet satellite 
governments were at all possible. Com- 
munizing efforts of the Soviet Union 
have apparently been outstandingly suc- 
cessful only in Christian countries, with 
the exception of China, and that sell-out 
was plotted by those who call themselves 
Christians, but who are not. Where 
Islam thrives, atheism dies. Isalm is the 
invincible, yet invisible, foe of commu- 
nism. 

Why have the communizing efforts of 
the Soviet Union succeeded amongst 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, and 
Bulgarians, yet failed among the Mos- 
lems? The answer can be stated in one 
word, “Islam.” The believers in Islam 
stand like a wall of stone against the on- 
rushing flood of that Communist-bred 
atheism which is sweeping over the world 
and already has under its rule almost 
one-half the world’s population and one- 
half the total land area of this world, 
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It is nothing short of a spiritual para- 
dox that the Christian nations of the 
world should owe such a debt of gratitude 
to the believers in Islam in the present 
international knock-down-and-drag-out 
state of affairs. No other conclusion 
can be reached if one wishes to be 
honest with one’s self. Islam appears to 
be Christianity’s first line of defense 
against this world-wide creeping con- 
quest of atheism. 

The leaders of the Communist-bred 
atheist creeping conquest of the world 
get a shiver down their spines at the 
thought of collaboration between the 
400,000,000 Christians in the free world 
and the 400,000,060 Moslems, to resist 
their seemingly certain victory for athe- 
ism. Collaboration by the 400,000,000 
Christians of the free world and the 400,- 
000,000 Moslems could very well mean 
disintegration and defeat for Commu- 
nism’s program for their domination of 
the world. 

The Communist-bred forces of athe- 
ism could never survive a real coalition 
between the two great religious groups of 
the world today. The combined resist- 
ance of the 800,000,000 deeply religious 
peoples of the Christian and Moslem 
worlds will certainly triumph over the 
assault of the 800,000,000 Communist- 
bred atheists against that bastion of the 
inalienable right of the individual to 
freely worship God according to one’s 
own conscience, without interference. 

The believers in Islam do not fear 
death in battle for a righteous cause. 
Death in battle is reputed to transport a 
believer in Islam immediately into the 
realm of the blessed. In spite of propa- 
ganda to the contrary Americans must 
learn that through the ages Moslems 
have earned the reputation of being com- 
pletely reliable and absolutely faithful 
allies in peace as well as in war. Islam 
teaches Moslems to be hospitable to 
strangers, and they practice this inspired 
attitude toward all. Islam, like true 
Christianity, is a living manifestation of 
a valid brotherhood of man in action. 
MOSLEM-CHRISTIAN COLLABORATION IS SOLUTION 

TO WORLD-PEACE PROBLEM 


There exists a superlative degree of 
religious harmony among all Moslems. 
To a greater extent than generally real- 
ized, Moslems are engaged in pastoral 
pursuits. Whether by choice or neces- 
sity, Moslems have remained close to 
Mother Earth. Im their soil they see 
their security, their salvation, and their 
survival. Their land is their hope. 

Likewise, a little-known fact to Ameri- 
cans is the historic truth that the ancient 
ancestors of the Moslems of today, as we 
know them, were world leaders in archi- 
tecture, astronomy, geography, mathe- 
matics, medicine, poetry, and other lead- 
ing branches of the sciences and arts at 
the time when Europeans were still living 
in mud hovels like the barbarians they 
were. The system of numerals in use 
today throughout the civilized world is a 
contribution to world culture and prog- 
ress for which we must acknowledge 
gratitude to the ancient ancestors of 
modern Moslems. The land they in- 
habited was the cradle of our modern 
civilization. 


The 400,000,000 Moslems inhabit the 
broad stretch of territory extending 
across North Africa, the Near East, the 
Middle East, and the Far East from Mo- 
rocco on the Atlantic to the Philippines 
in the Pacific. Exclusive of these areas, 
about 75,000,000 of the 400,000,000 Mos- 
lems are integrated populations in the 
Soviet Union, Red China, the Balkans 
and other areas behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The 400,000,000 Moslems inhabit 
every strategic area along the extremely 
extended under belly of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has resorted to every 
conceivable strategy to attract into the 
orbit the 400,000,000 Moslems along their 
entire under belly. What is taking place 
at this very hour in Egypt, Iran, Burma, 
Indo-China, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
and the Malay Straits is the result of agi- 
tation in these countries by agents of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is fan- 
ning the flame of nationalism in these 
countries to create revolutions which will 
result in the creation of numerous addi- 
tional Communist governments. 

At the same time the Soviet Union im- 
poses the death penalty upon any citizen 
in the Ukraine, Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
via, or any of the other 106 vanquished 
European and Asiatic nations which 
make up the Soviet Union, if they dare to 
suggest liberation for themselves in keep- 
ing with their nationalist aspirations to 
restore their former sovereignty, as free 
and independent nations. This estab- 
lishes beyond any doubt the deceit and 
duplicity being practiced upon the world 
by the Soviet Union. They talk national- 
ism for others beyond their borders while 
secretly scheming to establish a one 
world government dominated by the 
Soviet Union, by Communist infiltration 
and revolutions. 

United Nations is the instrument con- 
jured up in the evil minds of the inter- 
national agents of the Soviet Union for 
the express purpose of foisting upon the 
unsuspecting peoples of all nations a one 
world government dominated by the 
Soviet Union. Who will dare to chal- 
lenge that fact? 

Once the Soviet Union is satisfied that 
the 400,000,000 Moslems are their allies, 
and not ours, they will feel free to move 
in Europe, and in other directions also. 
Preliminary to winning the 400,000,000 
Moslems as their allies the Soviet Union 
must turn them into our enemies. The 
Soviet Union has been eminently success- 
ful to date in converting the 400,000,000 
Moslems into enemies of the Christian 
world. If anyone doubts this, all I can 
now say is, “There are none so blind as 
those who will not see,” We must open 
our eyes. 

The Soviet Union seeks to deprive the 
Christian world of the friendship of this 
great reservoir of manpower, the enor- 
mous reserves of natural resources, and 
the strategic areas lying along the Soviet 
Union’s under belly. They are not 
exactly fools. This Nation will live to rue 
the day we permit Soviet Union strategy 
to convert the believers in Islam from 
loyal friends into bitter enemies of Chris- 
tendom. When that becomes an accom- 
plished fact this Nation will drop into 
the lap of the Soviet Union like a ripe 
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plum. It will be too late to call out the 
fire engines after the house has burned 
down. Our common sense should tell us 
that, should it not? 

The believers in Islam have as yet not 
lent themselves to sovietization. The in- 
herently deep and genuine religious 
fervor of the followers of the Prophet has 
so far precluded any possibility of the 
aceptance by them of Communist-bred 
atheism. They have so far resisted con- 
tamination of their political, social, and 
economic systems with the virus of Com- 
munist-incubated atheism with a forti- 
tude worthy of spiritual Spartans. 
Islam remains immune to atheism. 

Islam has truly set an example which 
the Christian nations of Europe, and the 
North and South American continents 
would do well to follow. “He who knows 
not the way is a dangerous guide.” Let 
us abandon the insidious leadership of 
United Nations, that international incu- 
bator for Communist-bred atheism, and 
follow the example of believers in Islam. 
Islam and Christianity have common 
aims. 

COMMUNISM PROHIBITS AND PREVENTS EXERCISE 
OF RIGHT TO WORSHIP GOD 

Moslems are well aware of the fact 
that communism is now waging relent- 
less war to exterminate every religious 
belief on the face of the earth, except 
Marxism, the mother-father of the re- 
ligion these atheists call communism. 
Marxists throughout the world are dedi- 
cating their lives, by word and deed, to 
imposing their atheism upon the entire 
population of the world as the only con- 
cept of religious worship their credo will 
tolerate. Communism is atheism. 

Wherever the hammer-and-sickle flag 
already files, the populations are pro- 
hibited and prevented from worshiping 
God. Religious persons are persecuted 
regardless of their respective religious 
beliefs. This prohibition is enforced 
upon all countries which come under the 
control of the Communist-bred atheists 
in the Kremlin or their agents in other 
countries. Their cruelties recognize no 
limitations. 

In the words of the immortal Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, who, with a look 
into the future, stated on this subject: 

This evil force (Communist-bred atheism) 
caused many Christian nations abroad to fall, 
and their own cherished freedoms to languish 
in the shackles of complete suppression. As 
it happened there, it can happen here. 


In all these countries churches, cathe- 
drals, and mosques have been desecrated 
beyond my power of description, or your 
power to imagine. The peace-loving 
memberships of religious organizations 
and congregations have been infiltrated 
by Communist-bred atheists dedicated 
to the task of destroying them. Religious 
organizations and congregations are dis- 
persec! and prohibited. Their spiritual 
leaders are exiled, sent to prison for life, 
tortured, and many are put to death. 
Communism becomes religion to all 
Marxists. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize that 
Communist-bred atheism recognizes no 
distinction between the church of the 
Christian, the mosque of the Moslem, or 
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the temple of the Buddhist. The Com- 
munist-bred atheists are motivated by 
blind hatred, a demonic hatred, for all 


forms of the worship of God. Commu- 
nism is the activated anti-Christ in 
action. 


Believers in Islam will never willingly 
ee eee 


fortunately for Christendom, have been 
Christians, not Moslems. Take note of 
that fact, ae you will. Where 
“ignorance is Saas inane eieeiatanin 
ion, it is not “folly to be wise.” To the 
contrary, it is very necessary to be “wise” 
to what is going on in the world if hu- 
manity is to survive as a society com- 


Lunacharsky, spokesman 
for all Marxists throughout the world, 
stated the attitude of the Communist- 
bred atheists toward all religions—Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism, Islamic, and all 
others—when he issued the following 
proclamation as an irrevocable platform 
in their program: 

We hate Christianity and all Christians. 
Even the best of them must be regarded as 
our worst enemies. They teach brotherly 
love. What we want is hatred. We must 
know how to hate, for only thus can we con- 
quer the world. 

FREEDOM FOR THE PHILIPPINES AT FIRST 

GREATLY PUZZLED THE MOSLEM WORLD 

At the end of the last century the 
Moslem world observed us championing 
the cause of eee independence and 
sovereignty. The Philippines were de- 
manding their liberty and freedom from 
the rule of the decadent Spanish Empire 
of that day, after the surrender of Spain 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898. 
Emancipation appeared hopeful. 

The Moslems of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, as well as the entire Moslem 
world of 400,000,000 souls scattered 
across half the world, were none too cer- 
tain about our sincerity and integrity. 
They were mystified. They had never 
before experienced or witnessed chivalry 
extended to the vanquished, nor did they 
believe that governments could be. un- 
selfish in their treatment of the weak and 


rose to great heights in the opinion of 
the Moslem world. We returned to the 


Byrd) This Nation had 

a place in the affec- 

,000,000 Moslem people. 

of the Philippines had been 

victims of oppression by their alien 

rules for centuries. Had we come as their 
liberators only? 


It is not difficult to understand the 
confusion which exists today in the 
minds of Moslems everywhere. These 
devout aspirants for their liberty and 
freedom now observe us turning against 
them, even using United Nations as a 
bludgeon to beat them into submission. 
They now see this Nation making com- 
mon cause with their oppressors and ex- 
ploiters, within and without United Na- 
tions and its numerous agencies, using 
words with mortal effect instead of 
bullets. 

It is no wonder that they ask, “Can we 
believe our ears and our eyes?” The 
Moslems cannot bring themselves to be- 
lieve that the wonderful people whom 
they have long admired and loved are one 
and the same nation which now joins 
with their predatory masters to rivet 
their shackles more strongly. Believe it 
or not, they find it extremely difficult to 
reconcile themselves to the reality of this 
chicanery. 

To these noble Moslems, if they will 
lend me their ears, I passionately reply, 
“We are the same people, but we have 
temporarily lost our soul. We have sur- 
rendered that soul to that illegitimate 
brain child blasphemously baptized 
United Nations, together with everything 
which formerly had earned for us your 
love, friendship and sincere respect. This 
unwanted offspring of questionable 
parenthood has set itself up illegally as 
the totalitarian dictator of the conspira- 
tors who secretly plot to employ it to rule 
the world.” 

This excessively articulate tempest in a 
teapot, to avoid vulgarity, is however 
breeding a brood of needless and unjust 
wars. The futile vocal fury of United 
Nations serves only to aid and abet the 
selfish aims of the strong against the 
weak. That oratorical merry-go-round 
only gives comfort to the enemies every- 
where of God respecting people. 

THIS NATION BECOMING CONFUSED AND FRUS- 
TRATED WHILE ENEMY IS WINNING 


Evidence is daily mounting that this 
Nation is more confused than the peoples 
of the East who are looking to the West 
for counsel and guidance. Confusion 
stalks the land and muddles the minds. 
The explorative intellect of Americans 
worthy of that title is unable to get a 
true picture of what is taking place. 
They have no place to turn to learn the 
truth. 

The kept press of the Nation is not 
permitted to tell them the true story. 
The other agencies for informing the 
public upon issues which vitally affect 
their security and welfare are controlled 
by the forces which mothered United 
Nations. This great heresy of “one 
world” has not yet iafected the thinking 
of grass-roots Americans despite the 
extent to which it has been injected into 
our political, social, and economic sys- 
tems by the conspirators against our way 
of life. 

Americans at the grass-root level have 
not altogether forsaken their priceless 
heritage. They are not all followers of 
that false god mistakingly called “United 
Nations.” 

We must all seek Divine intervention 
so that Christians and Moselms can again 
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march shoulder to shoulder under the 
banner of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Christians and 
Moslems must help each other to avoid 
aimless wanderings in the morass of 
those dangerous bypaths under United 
Nations’ leadership, which only led us so 
far to the brink of national destruction 
and spiritual oblivion. It is still not too 
late to reverse this perilous trend. 

Christians and Moslems, marching 
into the future side by side, can lift all 
humanity above the pitfalls and ob- 
Stacles which plague their paths. Hu- 
manity will rise like the fabled Phoenix 
out of the flames. Continuing in the 
direction of our former greatness, we will 
rebuild the world as a house of worship 
worthy of our enlightened spiritual 
understanding. 

Christians and Moslems can remake 
this world into the impregnable fortress 
for mankind’s freedoms, for all peoples 
everywhere. May God speed the day of 
that achievement. Only with His help 
can we reach that destination. 

MOSLEMS ADDING GLORY TO ISLAM'S GREAT 

20TH CENTURY RENAISSANCE 

The present hour finds the Moslems 
entering upon a Twentieth Century 
Islamic renaissance. The great spiritual 
forces now reawakened and released will 
make a great contribution to the progress 
of mankind. The Islamic world is turn- 
ing to the Christian world for coopera- 
tion and collaboration. They are seek- 
ing the friendship and collaboration of 
the West. They truly trust that it will 
not be unduly denied. The West will 
prove itself unworthy of its part in the 
sacred trusteeship of mankind’s spiritual 
mission if it treats this appeal with in- 
difference. Or worse still, to become 
accomplices of the oppressors of the 
Islamic world. 

It as a result of falsc pride or igno- 
rance we turn away from their out- 
stretched hand we shall live to regret the 
follow of that act. They may need us 
now, and we may be able to help them. 
The time may come when we may need 
them, and they may be able then to help 
us. Reciprocity is a basis for human 
relationships which has been practised 
far too little in this world of ours. Reci- 
procity as the basis for our international 
relationships has been merely a mirage. 

What are we waiting for? Permission 
from United Nations? ‘The world will 
learn sooner than it expects, that United 
Nations is a one-way godless avenue lead- 
ing into a dead-end street insofar as the 
welfare of humanity and the peace of the 
world are concerned. Let us turn back 
while we may. It will soon be too late. 
It is later than you think. 

That great patriot, the illustrious Con- 
gressman from Texas, Mr. Ed Gossett, 
stated recently before this House in an 
important message delivered for all his 
fellow citizens: 

American should covet the friendship and 
understanding of these ancient and honor- 
able people. We need to recapture their 
friendship. If we do so, it may prove the 
deciding factor in preserving world peace. 


Another illustrious Member of this 
House, Congressman Dorn, of South 
Carolina, favored you gentlemen recently 
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with an address which will prove to be 
one of the classics in the archives of this 
Congress. In that address, Congressman 
Dorn stated, and I quote from his ad- 
dress: 

We have adopted a dangerous policy in the 
Middle East and I want to discuss that very 
frankly. Nearly every Arab, every Moslem 
with whom I have talked hates communism, 
but he will join Russia before he will join 
the United Nations and the United States 
in their ill-advised policy in the Middle East. 
* * * There is a nationalist movement in 
Egypt today, in Iran last year, and today in 
Morocco. I will tellfyou why. It is because 
the Arabs and the Moslems do not like our 
Middle East foreign policy. * * * Aman 
told me in Karachi (Pakistan) that the Pres- 
ident of this country made a speech last year 
in which he stated that we needed to unite all 
the religious peoples, and that he enumer- 
ated them, but left out the Moslems. * * * 
We need these people on our side to fight 
communism, if necessary, because they know 
how todo it. They are good people who have 
always looked upon Russia as a threat. Now 
they fear United Nations and the United 
States. 


The Honorable and Eminent Ambassa- 
dor from Egypt, His Excellency Kamil 
Bey Abdul Rahim, stated recently in an 
address given by him at Princeton Uni- 
versity as follows: 

The people of the Near East are anxious to 
encourage closer cooperation with the Wes- 
tern democracies. They are naturally op- 
posed to communism, but owing to their dis- 
appointment in the Western policy, they are 
moving in the direction of neutrality in the 
conflict between East and West. 

GENUINE CHRISTIAN-MOSLEM AMITY WILL 

PRESERVE THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 

Christian and Moslem collaboration 
can stop communism dead in its tracks. 
Only then will it deteriorate, disintegrate, 
and disappear. There is no other de- 
fense against the aggression of Commu- 
nist-bred atheism. It will grow, and 
grow, and grow unless Christian and 
Moslem collaboration immunizes man’s 
mentality against this malignant disease 
which now threatens civilization’s sur- 
vival. The true virus of civilization’s 
malignant disease is Marxism. 

The symptoms of Marxism are easy 
to detect, once the many isms they as- 
sume are exposed. Communism, bolshe- 
vism, socialism, Fabianism, liberalism, 
and many other isms at first blush 
tend to obscure correct diagnosis. Ergo, 
Marxism is the sow and these isms are 
its suckling pigs nursing only upon the 
milk of Marxism. Marxism is the dis- 
ease itself, the basic origin of these 
symptoms, that which is the cause of 
these effects. We must not become the 
dupes of Marxists, selling poison under 
false labels. 

Inherent in every Marxist ism is the 
Communist-bred atheism officially or- 
dered by decree at the top levels, as the 
Official true religon after the extermi- 
nation of Christianity, Islam and recog~« 
nized practices for the worship of God. 

The 800,000,000 Moslems and Chris- 
tians marching behind the Crescent and 
the Cross can become an irresistible 
force. There is no other force known to 
man which can now immobilize the ag- 
gression of Communist-bred atheism, 


The Father in heaven of Islam and 
Christianity is a good God. The forces 
of righteousness can alway count upon 
His help if they help Him in caring for 
His children here below. The two great 
religious groups of the world, collaborat- 
ing in the service of God, will not lack 
for Divine assistance. God will aid in 
preserving a climate on this earth which 
will not preclude nor prohibit worship of 
Him ‘by those who recognize ard accept 
His spiritual sovereignty. 

The Christian churches must invite, 
not merely await, the collaboration of 
Islam in this program. The Christian 
churches must go more than halfway in 
creating this conference. The Christian 
churches were guilty of errors of omis- 
sion through the ages even though they 
were not guilty of errors of communism. 
It is their Christian duty to give sym- 
pathy and consideration for a conference 
to plan a program for such collaboration. 
It calls for top priority by all. 

In their all-pervading belief in God 
the Moslems will join their Christian 
brothers at a round table to sift the ashes 
of civilization in the attempt to find a 
spark of spiritual dynamism. The power 
of belief must vanquish unbelief. Those 
now in the service of God must resist the 
anti-Christ. 

I must emphasize before closing the 
absolute necessity for the two great re- 
ligions of the world to develop a united 
front against the forces of Communist- 
bred atheism. United Nations has failed 
because its prenatal concept was irreli- 
gious. United Nations cannot succeed 
in this struggle, or anything, because 
that house which is built without God 
can avail nothing, and United Nations 
was thus built. 

The world’s present danger invites 
concert by the two great religious groups 
in a holy crusade. Communist-bred 
atheism is on the march, it has taken the 
initiative. The right of the individual to 
worship God is on the defensive. 

The two great religions must take the 
offensive or perish from the face of the 
earth. God has never helped those who 
will not help themselves. God hating, 
God defying spiritual barbarians, oper- 
ating through United Nations, have 
already made great headway with their 
vigorous program to achieve a total re- 
ligious black-out for all humanity for- 
ever. 

MAY THE LORD HAVE MERCY ON MANKIND IF 
ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY FAIL NOW 

God will now have to move in upon the 
scene and remove the wreckage from the 
tracks so that the human race may con- 
tinue its progress towards nobler politi- 
cal, social, and economic achievements. 
‘The human race should brook no further 
interference with its progress, or delays, 
from Communist-bred atheists. We 
truly owe that debt to posterity. 

Any intelligent approach to the prob- 
lem must recognize that the basic con- 
siderations go deeper than political, 
social, or economic factors. The spirit- 
ual aspect of the problem is of para- 
mount importance. The salvage of our 
civilization and the salvation of the hu- 
man race call for a religious crusade by 
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collaboration of the two great religious 
groups. 

If Islam and Christianity do not win, 
the fate of mankind is sealed. The 
human race is doomed to face a fate 
more miserable than my vocabulary 
can do ample justice. 

Icannot speak for Islam. I wish I had 
that privilege. But Ican say a few words 
for the Christian churches and Chris- 
tianity. The Christian churches must be 
made to understand that they have been 
made the innocent victims of a Com- 
munist-bred atheist conspiracy to de- 
stroy them. 

The adherence of Christian churches 
to United Nations amounts to acceptance 
of a silent partnership in an anti-Christ 
militant movement. In their eager 
searching for a spiritual solution for 
recurring world wars they were deluded 
into embracing the fantasy of United 
Nations as the solution of their problem. 
But world peace can never thrive or sur- 
vive in United Nations because the spirit 
of Christ is completely absent. That 
creates insurmountable obstacles. 

Christian churches, and their spiritual 
helmsmen, must now realize that United 
Nations has become an instrument for 
the application of force by the stronger 
against the weaker nations. United Na- 
tions has become a provoker of wars, 

Christian churches and their religious 
helmsmen must once again return to the 
idea, and the ideal, of a strong United 
States, working toward peace for the en- 
tire world by adherence and respect for 
our constitutional government. 

Christian churches, and their pilots, 
must reject and abhor that ghastly will- 
o’-the-wisp which is leading this Nation, 
and the world, into a bottomless pit of 
godless quicksand and spiritual confu- 
sion. United Nations has time and again 
demonstrated that it interprets might as 
right, regardless of how much philologi- 
cal sand they throw into the eyes of the 
public to blind them to their poorly 
camouflaged aims, 

Having obtained a new and clearer 
vision of the landscape, where they wait 
in vain for the sun of world peace to rise 
from behind the horizon and enlighten 
the human race, Christian and Moslem 
churchmen must call upon their states- 
men, and there are many who will heed 
the call, to unshackle mankind from the 
handicap of that Communist-bred athe- 
ist yoke, blasphemously baptized “United 
Nations” by the evil schemers who 
planned and plotted its creation. 

Before closing, I beg leave to insert here 
a quotation from an address given in the 
year 1935 by Gen. Douglas MacArthur on 
Armistice Day before the veterans of the 
Rainbow Divison, men who had fought 
under him. In that prophetic address 
made 10 years before the abortive crea- 
tion of that abomination which mas- 
querades under the label of “United Na- 
tions,” our greatly respected and dearly 
beloved General MacArthur told these 
veterans who had served under him: 

The springs of human conflict cannot be 
eradicated through institutions, but only 
come the reform of the individual human 
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In closing my remarks on this vital 
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Can an organization attain peace which 
denies the Prince of Peace? 


United States Trapped Into a Military 


Alliance blo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH S 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, John T. Flynn again calls at- 
tention to a situation that affects every 
American citizen. In a broadcast over 
the Liberty Broadcasting System on Jan- 
uary 18, 1952, he charges that this coun- 
try has been trapped into a military 
alliance with Britain and other coun- 

tries. 

’ _- Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including his broadcast: 


Yesterday I told you of a powerful move- 
ment in Britain and in Washington to trap 
us into an alliance with Britain and perhaps 
some other countries. We have a military 
alliance now with Britain, France, and the 
Benelux countries called the North Atlantic 
Pact. It is purely military. And I repeat 
the warning that there is a movement on to 
expand this pact into a political as well as 
& military alliance. I mean that the spon- 
sors are talking about a federal union, with a 
legislature, a ministry, an executive, and a 
supreme court. The promoters of this are 
taking advantage of the Russian scare to 
frighten us into this strange alliance. And 
the New York Times, a champion of this 
scheme, has expressed its delight that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Truman have probably 
discussed it and is satisfied that the great 
plan is on its way. After Mr. Churchill 
ended his first conferences with Mr. Truman, 
he went to Ottawa. There he said that he 
felt the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
should be expanded beyond its mere military 
objectives. That’s the thing I’m talking 
about. And a dispatch from Ottawa on 
January 14 said that the United States, 
Britain, and Canada have agreed upon a 
plan to streamline the Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and create a high-level council to 
sit continuously like the Security Council of 
the United Nations. And this dispatch said 
that this has been one of the major prob- 


lems tackled by Prime Minister Churchill in 
his talks in Ottawa and Washington. 

Of course, no one supposes that this can 
be pushed over in one big movement. The 
plan is to trap us into commitments and ob- 
ligations, mostly secret, and lead us on step 
by step until there is no turning back. 
That's the way we were lured into the war; 
that’s the way we were lured into surrender- 
ing Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe 
into the hands of Russia; that’s the way we 
were secretiy committed to the abandon- 
ment of China. 

There are 12 countries in the North At- 
lantic Pact, amongst them Italy, and a pro- 
posal to bring in Turkey and Greece, which 
have no connection with the Atlantic. Ac- 
tually the promoters of this scheme want to 
unite Britain and the United States first. 
Later, perhaps, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France will be included. But the union of 
the United States and Britain is the big idea. 
There will be an over-all legislature, a com- 
mon army, @ common currency, a common 
postal system, a common citizenship, free 
movement of persons and trade across each 
other’s borders, and the power to tax lodged 
with the union legislature and executive. 
This is all based upon two utterly false as- 
sumptions—one, that we are like-minded 
countries, and the other that we are all 
neighbors living around the Atlantic lake. 

We are not like-minded couniries. This 
is a republic. Britain is an empire. France 
is ruled by Socialists. So are Belgium and 
Holland, and England has been ruled and 
practically ruined by Socialists to such an 
extent that Churchill as Prime Minister is 
unable to retrace their steps. It is false to 
talk about all being neighbors living around 
this Atlantic lake. Britain, like France, is a 
eprawling imperialist empire, spread all over 
the world. There are 50,000,000 people in 
the British Isles on the Atlantic. But there 
are 450,000,000 Orientals in the British do- 
minions and colonies in Asia in eight coun- 
tries. These are India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Burma, Singapore, Aden, and Hong 
Kong. Hong Kong is in Communist China, 
which Britain has recognized and wants to 
have tn the United Nations. Britain could 
be faced with armed rebellion or external at- 
tack in any one of these Asiatic possessions 
almost any day. And they are a long way 
from the Atlantic lake. 

Britain has imperialist colonies spread all 
over Africa in three separate groups—Brit- 
ish South Africa, British East Africa, and 
British West Africa. In south Africa she 
has the Union of South Africa, the old Boer 
country, which she red in a bloody 
war. She has Rhodesia, Basutoland, Ny- 
ashaland, and several others. There are 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika in east Af- 
rica with 17,000,000 people under British 
rule. There are eight other colonies in west 
Africa. One of these, Nigeria, has 25,000,000 
people. 

Then, of course, there is the Australian 
Commonwealth with 8,000,000 and New Zea- 
land with 2,000,000, and a score or more 
islands and small colonies scattered all over 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Britain is 
the headquarters of this scattered and anti- 
quated imperialism—and only the head- 
quarters is on the Atlantic lake. Can any 
American in his senses contemplate fur a 
moment the insane idea of tying this great, 
free Nation up with the British Empire scat- 
tered all over the world, hated all over the 
world, and exposed to attack from so many 
conquered peoples? 

Of course, I know there is much in com- 
mon in the law and folkways and political 
maxims of the British people and the Ameri- 
can people. But in foreign policy they are as 
far apart as the poles. We assert the right of 
all peoples everywhere to be free. We have 
abhored imperial rule. England is the great- 
est examplar of imperialist conquest and rule. 
There cannot possibly be a common foreign 
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policy between ourselves and England. And 
you see that in China today. The idea of ty- 
ing this free Republic up with Britain to 
strengthen her creaking and disintegrating 
imperialism is the craziest idea that ever en- 
tered the brain of any American. 

I do not say this out of animosity to 
England or Mr. Churchill. He is an English- 
man and a great one. His country is in a 
hole as a result of what may be called the 
march of time and the follies of its leaders. 
If he can wangle American politicians into 
coming to the rescue of the British Empire 
by uniting with Britain in some kind of 
federal union, I do not know why he should 
not do it. But what of American leaders who 
are willing to throw away our history and 
turn their backs upon our great principles 
of human freedom in order to preserve and 
defend the imperialism of England and per- 
haps the imperialism of France? 

Now I cannot sufficiently impress upon 
your mind that this is not an empty fear. At 
this moment, a man who is the leading can- 
dicate for the Democratic nomination for 
President if Mr. Truman does not run is 

nator Estes IKEFaUverR, of Tennessee. He 

one of the most ardent champions of this 
thing I have been talking about. There is 
a resolution in the House and Senate calling 
on President Truman to summon a conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact countries to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a federal union. 
It was introduced in the Senate by 7 Re- 
publicans and 21 Democrats and in the 
House by 111 Representatives—29 Repub- 
licans and 82 Democrats. These include 
many of the most powerful leaders in both 
Houses; such as Senators FULPRIGHT, KE- 
FAUVER, GILLETTE, HERBERT LEHMAN, WALTER 
Grorce, O’MAHONEY, RICHARD NIxon, of Cali- 
fornia, JoHN L. McCLELLAN, the Democratic 
leader of the Senate. The organization which 
is supporting it is headed by Owen J. Roberts, 
former Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. The council of this organization in- 
cl des more than 156 men and women— 
among them nationally known former Sena- 
tors, Cabinet officers, former governors, lead- 
ing writers, educators, newspaper publishers, 
and college presidents by the dozen. The 
Gallup poll says it has polled Americans and 
found 44 percent in favor of this thing and 
41 percent against it. 

I do not believe this. I do not believe that 
the poll takers explained the proposal frankly 
to those they questioned. This is not just a 
plan to aid England or to fight together 
against Russian aggression. This is a plan 
to bring England and the United States and 
perhaps some other countries together in a 
political union with the machinery, of gov- 
ernment, the power to tax, and a common 
citizenship; and, above all, a common for- 
eign policy. We have the military alliance 
as opposed to Russia already. What they are 
talking about, what Mr. Churchill is talking 
about, what the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune are talking about, and what over 
150 Congressmen and Senators are talking 
about is something far beyond the military 
alliance—a permanent political union—a 
federal union as the champions of this 
scheme call it. 
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Michael V. DiSalle 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of February 11, 1952: 
Me. DiSaL_e RETIRES 


A few months after he took office as Price 
Stabilization Director, Michael V. DiSalle was 
given a rousing welcome at a National Press 
Club luncheon. As the applause ended, Mr. 
DiSalle glanced over his shoulder and 
quipped: “The few times that has happened 
to me I always expected to look around and 
see the bishop coming through the door.” 

There is applause for him now, as he leaves 
Washington to return to Toledo and a try 
for a Senate seat from Ohio. But Mr. Di- 
Salle need not look back for the bishop. The 
applause is for him and for a job well done 
under trying conditions. 

It is true that he did not stop the rise of 
living costs. That was impossible to do under 
the law which prohibited price control of 
most food items and other farm products. 
But few will deny that the pace of inflation 
was slowed largely because of the efforts of 
Mr. DiSalle and too few others. 

When the time came last summer to re- 
new economic control powers, Congress, 
passed an even weaker law. Among other 
things, it prohibited roll-backs of high beef 
prices, and provided for price increases of 
manufactured goods. There was little any- 
one could do. 

When he took office, Mr. DiSalle knew little 
about price control or the ways of Washing- 
ton. In a short time, by working 18 hours 
a day, he gained a thorough knowledge of 
both. His office door was always Open to 
newsmen, and he always played straight with 
reporters. This is a quality which, while it 
may not be enough to win a Senate seat from 
Ohio, will assure the respect and good will of 
the correspondents who report his venture 
into politics. 


Five-Point Program for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following five-point 
program for world peace suggested by 
Billy Graham over the ABC network 
from the Capitol steps in Washington on 
Sunday, February 3, 1952: 

1. We must maintain strong military 
power for defense at any cost. 

2. We must continue to expose crime and 
irregularities in Government wherever they 
may be found and enact strong legislation 
to deal with them. 

3. We must maintain our economic stabil- 
ity for security. 

4. We must continue confidence in each 
other; race with race, creed with creed, color 
with color, remembering that we are all 
Americans and that America is the Nation 
that has made every man a king. 

5. We must have a moral and spiritual 
regeneration; to produce this, we must meet 
God's demands. God demands repentence of 
sins, individual faith in Christ, a national 
humility, and united prayer. 


Writ Gop Spare America? 
Turn with me to I Peter 2:4, where we 
Tread these words: 


“For if God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 


livered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment; and spared not the 
old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, 
a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
flood upon the world of the ungodly; and 
turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
into ashes condemned them with an over- 
throw, making them an ensample unto those 
that after should live ungodly.” 

I want to take one phrase of Scripture and 
use it as my text, and I trust that the spirit 
of God might write it indelibly upon your 
heart, that you shall never forget it, nor get 
away from it. And I pray today that there 
will not be one person who will be the same 
when he leaves this vast arena. I’m trusting 
that something will happen in every heart 
and in every life before we leave here on this 
historic day. Today the phrase which I want 
to use is this: “God spared not.” “God 
spared not.” 

I want you to halt in this passage of Scrip- 
ture with the first word, the word “God.” 
And I want you to see something about God 
today. 

If you want to understand the full nature 
of God and see the kind of God we worship, 
the kind of God we serve, you must turn to 
the Bible. Because in the Bible, in the word 
of God, we find revealed all that God wanted 
us toknow. This Bible, the word of God, de- 
clares that God is a God of love—I John 4:16: 

“And we have known and believed the love 
that God hath to us. God is love.” 

Don't ever get away from that. Don't ever 
forget that—that God is love. I don’t care 
how deep in sin you've gone; I don't care 
how big a hyprocrite you may be; it makes 
no difference whether it’s adultery, or wheth- 
er it’s filthiness, or whether it’s pride, or 
whether it’s murder, or whether it's stealing, 
or whether it’s wine—today God Almighty 
loves you. Idon’t care how deep in sin you've 
gone; I don’t care how black and ugly the 
record; nor how terrible your life may 


day, “Won't it be wonderful when the bomb 
falls? Why,” he said, “I hate to think of 
dying all by myself.” He said, “It will be 
wonderful to die with everybody else.” Be- 
cause God is faithful, those of us Christians 
who die will go straight to heaven, accord- 
ing to the Word of God. God is faithful, 
the Scripture teaches, and that same faith- 
fulness works another way. God said, “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” The Bible 
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says, “Be not deceived, God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

You can put it down in your little note- 
book right now, you can put it down in 
your brain and in your heart and in your 
soul, that the same Scripture which says 
God is love, that same Scripture teaches 
that God is a God of wrath. And when God 
says judgment is coming, and that He is 
going to judge the world, and that He is 
going to judge you, you can put it down 
today that God is going to keep His word. 
He is faithful to perform His word. 

Then again the Scripture teaches that 
God is a God of mercy. In Psalm 86:5 we 
read: 

“For Thou, God, art good, and ready to 
forgive, and plenteous in mercy unto all 
them that call upon Thee.” 

God is a God of mercy. Our gracious lov- 
ing God is merciful to those who fear Him. 
Here the Scripture teaches that God is a 
God of mercy. You and I deserve hell; you 
and I deserve to spend eternity separated 
from God; you and I have sinned. 

The Bible teaches that all of us are sinners 
before God, but the same Bible teaches that 
God is a God of mercy; that God will forgive 
your sins if you say unto God, “Have mercy 
upon me, a sinner, and forgive me in the 
name of Jesus Christ.” God is a God of 
mercy. 

Then again, God is a God of long suffering. 

In Numbers 14:18 the Scripture says, “The 
Lord is long suffering, and of great mercy, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression, and by 
no means clearing the guilty.” I sincerely 
belieye that the judgment hand of God is 
about to fall upon this Nation. I believe 
the judgment hand of God is about to fall 
upon you today, but I believe that God is 
long suffering. God's mercy is staying and 
holding his hand back. Either we shall have 
revival or judgment is going to fall upon 
this Nation, and the only thing which is 
keeping back the judgment hand of God to- 
day is the mercy of our God. Why, you and 
I for our sins and immorality and the wicked- 
ness of our souls deserve to be in Hell, and 
the reason we are not there is because of the 
mercy of Almighty God. It is God's mercy 
and God's love which keeps us out of the 
torment of Hell at this very moment. At 
this moment there is only a thread between 
you and eternity. 

Out yonder in Russia today there are mil- 
lions of people who would give their right 
arm to be in your place and to hear the 
Gospel; millions of people in China who 
would like to have your chance today; but 
God in Mercy has allowed you to be here 
that you might hear the Gospel and turn to 
Jesus Christ before it is forever toolate. But 
listen, I warn you. I warn you that the 
Scripture says: 

“My spirit shall not always strive with 
man.” I warn you today, God says: 

“He that hardeneth his heart, being often 
reproved, shall suddenly be cut off and that 
without remedy.” 

God says that you are in danger of go- 
ing too far and being cut off, and it will be 
too late. There are hundreds of you here 
to whom the spirit of God is speaking for 
the last time. The last time the Spirit of 
God will ever speak to you. The last chance 
you will ever have is right here today. I beg 
of you to give your heart and your life to 
Jesus Christ. 

Yes, God is a God of mercy and long suffer- 
ing. But listen; here is what I’m getting 
at. God is basically, essentially holy. Pun- 
damentally God is a God of purity. His eyes 
are too holy to look upon sin and evil, and 
the Scripture teaches that God hates sin 
with a holy hatred; He hates that lust in 
your heart; He hates that wickedness in your 
heart; He hates that immorality in your 
heart; He hates the sin of your life. The 
pride, the stubbornness, the rebellion of your 
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soul as well—God hates it with a holy 
hatred; the Scripture teaches that. 

Now listen, I want to take the rest of that 
phrase: “God spared not.” God spared not. 
Listen to the first thing he didn’t spare. The 
Scripture says God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell, Not 
even the angels didi God spare in that Day 
of Judgment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if God spared not 
the holy angels of heaven but allowed them 
to be cast into hell, do you think God is go- 
ing to spare you? Do you think you can buy 
your way out? Do you think you can or- 
ganize your way out, or that you have enough 
prestige to get along without God? I tell 
you today, the Scripture says God will not 
spare you in the Day of Judgment unless you 
come to know His Son, Jesus Christ. 

Then again the Scripture teaches that 
God spared not the ancient world. Read II 
Peter 2:5: “And [God] spared not the old 
world, but saved Noah the eighth person, a 
preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
flood upon the world of the ungodly.” 

Look at the flood in that day. God looked 
down over the battlements of heaven, God 
saw the sin, the lawlesseness, the licentious- 
ness, the wickedness of that day, and God 
said, “It’s a stench in my nostrils!” And the 
scripture says that God repented He ever 
made man. 

There were people of every strata of so- 
ciety; there were a lot of “good” people. 


And ladies and gentlemen, if God spared not 
the ancient world then, if God spared not 
the society of that day, do you think God is 
our society? Do you think 

we have big bank acounts, do 

t because your name is on the 

, do you think because you have 

your name on a church roll, do you think 
because you've been baptized, be- 


to heaven, trying to turn over a new leaf, 
that you’re going to get to heaven? That 
God will spare you? The Scripture says, 
“For by grace are ye saved, through faith; 
and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God: Not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” The Scripture says, “God spared 
not.” 

Notice again, the Scripture says God spared 
not Sodom and Gomorrah. God looked down 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah and he saw the 
sin, the licentiousness, the wickedness, the 
immorality, the lawlessness, the idolatry, 
and the scripture says, “God spared not.” 
Fire and brimstone fell upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed by the judgment hand of God. 
Do you think that, if God spared not Sodom 
and Gomorrah, God is going to spare you? 
Today Washington and America are living as 
Sodom and Gomorrah did of old, and the 
judgment of God is about to fall. I beg of 
you to repent of your sins and turn to God 
before it is too late. on the 
way. 

Notice again the Scripture says God spared 
not Israel. Oh, yes; Israel was the object 
of God’s love. God had chosen her to be a 
great nation, but Israel sinned. Israel wan- 
dered away from God, and though God loved 
Israel more than any other people and 
though Israel was a great nation which God 
honored and which was chosen of God, God 
allowed heathen, atheistic nations to come in 
and destroy Israel, and the Scripture says 
God spared not. Ladies and gentlemen, God 
did not spare Israel; God did not spare his 
own people, and if God spared not them, do 
you think he is going to spare America? Do 
you think he is going to spare Washington? 
Do you think he is going to spare you in the 
if you have sinned? 
Scripture says—and here is 
to think about—that God 
ot His own Son. Romans 8: 32: 


“He that spared not His own Son but de- 
livered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things?” 

God did not even spare Hisown Son. Here 
is the son of His love. I want you to see, be- 
fore the earth was created, up yonder in the 
metropolis called heaven, I want you to see 
the golden streets of heaven as Jesus Christ 
rode down those streets in his jeweled char- 
iot. I want you to see Him as He is accom- 
panied by angels; I want you to see Jesus 
Christ, the glorious Son of God as the morn- 
ing stars sank together; I want you to see 
Him as the angels worshipped Him in the 
streets; I want you to see Jesus Christ in our 
imagination as one day he looked down over 
the battlements of heaven. And I want you 
to see Him as He sees a world lost in sin; a 
planet spinning out in sin—lost, damned, 
doomed, on the road to hell—an entire race 
damned and separated from God by sin and 
infamy. 

I want you to see as they gather in the 
great council hall of God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the second person of the Trinity, as 
He says to God the Pather and God the 
Spirit, “I will go and save that world. I will 
go and become man’s mediator. I will go 
and become man's substitute. I will go and 
suffer and die.” And when He said that, the 
angels stood back in awe. The angels stood 
in horror at the thought of it, and I can see 
God the Father, and God the Son, and God 
the Holly Spirit as they agree that the Son 
must go. 

Then I want you to see Jesus Christ as He 
comes to be born in a stable, King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords, Prince of Princes, born in a 
stable. I want you to see Him as He went 
about doing good, misunderstood, laughed at, 
stoned, mocked. They tried to trap Him; 
they received Him not. Then I want you to 
see Him as He is kneeling in the dark, as 
they came and took Him away that night to 
@ cold-blooded trial. Then I want you to see 
Him as they scourged Him, whipped Him 
with a long leather whip with steel pellets 
on the end that cut clear to the bone. I 
Want you to see a crown of thorns pressed 
upon His brow until His face was bleeding. 
I want you to Him as they pulled His 

to see Him as they spit 


, the Creator of the 

suffered as no man suffered; 

as He carried the cross to Golgotha’s mount, 

and there they cruelly drove a spike through 

each hand, and through his feet, and lifted 

Him between heaven and earth, and Jesus 

Christ, the Son of God, said, “I thirst.” And 

when He said, “I thirst,” the whole world 

knew that He was suffering as no man 
suffered. 

But listen, His suffering proved what the 
Scripture said, that God spared Him not. 
Now listen to this: You deserve to die. You 
deserve hell. You deserve the stripes and 
the punishment of a holy, worshipful sov- 
ereign, because of your sins. But Jesus was 
there in your place. Jesus was judged, not 
being spared by God, because of you, and in 
that moment Jesus Christ the Son of God 
said, “My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” And in that moment God 


‘turned his back on the Son; Jesus Christ 


was separated from God and God took your 
sins and your sins, and your tins and my 
sins and placed them on Christ and spared 
not Him, and Jesus Christ drank the full 
dregs of the cup of sin and Jesus Christ died, 
and reverently speaking, went to hell, sepa- 
rated from God. The Scripture says, God 
spared Him not. He suffered physical death, 
He suffered spiritual death that you and I 
might never suffer. The Scripture says, God 
spared not His own Son. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if God almighty 
spared not the angels, spared not the ancient 
world, spared not Sodom and Gomorrha, 
spared not Israel and spared not His only 
Son, do you think that God is going to spare 
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you? I tell you, when you stand at the 
judgment seat of God, God will not spare 
you unless you stand clothed in the right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ. Sinner, if you 
don’t come to Christ, today, if you don’t say 
an eternal “yes” to Jesus Christ today, if 
you don’t commit your life to Christ, you 
stand in jeopardy of the great judgment of 
God, where God is going to say, “Depart 
from Me, I never knew you.” 

You say, “Well, Billy, what do I have to 
do?” All you have to do is let Jesus in. 
You say, “Is it as simple as that?” It’s as 
simple as A-B-C. It’s as simple as falling off 
a log. It’s as simple as snapping one’s fin- 
gers. You say, “How long does it take?” 
Only a second, the twinkling of an eye. 
Right now, where you stand, you can settle 
it and say “yes” to Christ for eternity, and 
I guarantee on the authority of God’s word 
that you can know before you leave here 
today that you are going to heaven. Ut- 
terly sure. You can be certain that you'll 
escape the Judgment of Almighty God. 


Fergus Falls: Northwest Minnesota City 
Power Center for 600 Cities 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the history 
of the cities of America tells the story 
of the greatness of our Nation, its indus- 
try, its power, and its progress. 

One of the important cities of the 
upper Midwest, Fergus Falls, Minn., is 
located in my congressional district. 

The story of Fergus Falls and its great 
contribution to the people of the area 
was recently told in an article by W. L. 
Robertson, able and outstanding editor 
of the Fergus Falls Journal, and was 
carried in the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 
on February 13. 

The article follows: 

Perrcus Fatus Is PowWER CENTER For 600 CITIES 
(By W. L. Robertson) 


Fescus FaLis.—Fergus Falls, with a popu- 
lation of 13,000, enjoys at least two distinc- 
tions. 

It is the largest dry city in the Northwest, 
and is the headquarters of the Otter Tail 
Power Co., which supplies 600 cities and 
villages with electricity. It is probably the 
only city in the Northwest where a river has 
@ fall of 150 feet in its city limits. 

When James Fergus, who built the dam 
and laid out the town site at Little Falls, was 
looking for new worlds to conquer, he sent 
Joe Whitford out in search of town sites. 
That was in 1856. Indians told Whitford 
about some falls in the Otter Tail River, 
and Whitford spent a winter here and named 
the river rapids Fergus Falls. 

The Indians killed Whitford. James 
Fergus went to Montana where a big county 
is named for him, and the prospective city 
slumbered until 1870, when George B. Wright, 
a Minneapolis surveyor, bought some land 
here and laid out the town site. 

Water power was supposed to be every- 
thing in those days and the place was boomed 
as a “water power city.” Wright's son, Ver- 
non A. Wright, founded the Otter Tail Power 
Co. many years later. 

Fergus Falls is located on the eastern edge 
of the Red River Valley. It is situated on 
hills that were pushed up by the glacier 
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that ground southward and formed the 
valley. The river cuts through the hills here 
and three dams in the city limits utilize its 
power. To the east and northeast, all is 
hills and lakes and rolling country. Six miles 
to the west lies the vast valley, flat as a floor 
and extending all the way to Winnipeg and 
beyond. 

The Federal Government is building a 
million-dollar dam below the city to help 
prevent valley floods. The Otter Tail joins 
the Bois De Sioux River at Breckenridge and 
the two form the Red River that flows north 
and sometimes gives trouble when the snow 
melts rapidly in this region and ice jams up 
farther north. 

Fergus Falls is the county seat of Otter 
Tail County, with 1,029 lakes and countless 
summer cottages and resorts. It has no 
single large factories but many small ones. 
It is in the heart of a rich farming country. 

Its cooperative creamery, with sales 
running up toward $3,000,000, and a large 
dry-milk and plastic-cream plant are lead- 
ing industries. 

There are 70 other creameries in its trade 
territory with butterfat sales running up to 
$30,000,000, and more millions in eggs and 
dressed poultry. There are also 30 cooper- 
ative shipping associations in its territory, 
shipping out beef, veal, hogs, and sheep. 

The city itself has a large flour mill, feed 
mill, woodworking factory, casket factory, 
cement tile works, greenhouses, a poultry- 
processing plant, poultry hatcheries, a pack- 
ing plant, an animal-rendering plant, and 
several smaller industries. 

Government statistics show that the 
county raises more oats than any other 
county in the United States, while corn, 
wheat, flax, rye, and barley are all abundant 
crops, and fields of clover scent the air on 
June evenings. 

Fergus Falls is a beautiful city, a city of 
churches and schools, an educational center. 
A new high-school building, costing $1,250,- 
000, is to be built this year. 


Lb? 
Robert L. Doughton Parkway 
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HON. CLARENCE G. BURTON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose the action taken on House Joint 
Resolution 387, having to do with chang- 
ing the name of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
to the Robert L. Doughton Parkway. 

Representative Dovcnuron is one of the 
best beloved men in this House. We all 
hold him in high esteem and admire him 
for his keen judgment and knowledge, 
and I wish to emphasize the belief that 
no honor this body may accord him is 
too great. 

On the other hand, the State of Vir- 
ginia has given land for the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, and a large portion of the 
money and publicity expended on the 
parkway since 1933 would be wasted. 

The name of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains is significant in geography and 
history, and the parkway would lose its 
identity with these mountains if the 
name is changed. The proposal is im- 
practical and unnecessary. The Blue 
Ridge Parkway is a very appropriate 
name, and it should not be changed, 


Celler Reiterates Demand for Justice 
Department Action Against Newsprint 
Manufacturers 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER w 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, alarmed 
by reports that newsprint producers were 
again going to raise newsprint prices 
which had already seen two cubstantial 
increases during the year 1951, I called 
upon the Attorney General today to 
scrutinize carefully both present and 
past actions of newsprint producers. 
Referring to a report issued by the Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power 
in May of 1951, I indicated that this 
subcommittee, under my chairmanship, 
had discovered evidence of cartel prac- 
tices on the part of many important 
newsprint manufacturers in fixing prices 
and allocating tonnages throughout 
various markets of the world. Prices in 
the United States were raised and low- 
ered simultaneously by almost all North 
American newsprint producers. This 
practice is a clasic example of the prac- 
tice of price leadership. 

Small newspapers in the United States 
are still in serious plight insofar as their 
newsprint supplies are concerned de- 
spite the price increases of the past year, 
and some 800 of the Nation’s 10,000 
weekly newspapers have been forced to 
turn to other publishers to avoid news- 
print starvation. These conditions ne- 
cessitate a reevaluation of the entire 
newsprint picture by the Department of 
Justice since the survival of small do- 
mestic newspapers and many publica- 
tions throughout the world depend upon 
freedom from monopoly practices. 

The following is a text of my letter ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General of the 
United States: 

PEsRvUARY 19, 1952. 
Hon. J. Howarp McGratu, 
The Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. AtTrorNey GENERAL: On May 
28, 1951, the subcommittee on study of 
monopoly power, after a thorough and in- 
tensive investigation of the newsprint in- 
dustry, issued a report describing the anti- 
competitive practices of newsprint producers. 
This report pointed out that there existed in 
Canada a cartel of newsprint manufacturers, 
many of which were subsidiaries of American 
concerns or financed by American capital, 
that fixed newsprint prices in various coun- 
tries throughout the world. Prices in the 
United States were uniform for almost all 
newsprint sellers, whether located in this 
country or in Canada, and in the past, had 
been raised or lowered by all competitors 
simultaneously—an almost classic example of 
the practice of price leadership. Other evi- 
dence indicated that these prices were de- 
termined at meetings of newsprint produc- 
ers held beyond the border in Canada. The 
report also indicated that efforts had been 
made to control production of newsprint, 
that allocation systems had been adopted, 
and that costs and other basic statistical 
data had been interchanged by competing 
mills on an intimate and detailed basis. 
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Hegemony over the entire industry rested in 
the Newsprint Association of Canada which 
had the benefit of close cooperation on the 
part of prominent American corporations and 
their Canadian subsidiaries. The subcom- 
mittee concluded that these American con- 
cerns had employed the Canadian border 
merely as a subterfuge to avoid the reper- 
cussions of our antitrust laws. 

Much time has elapsed since the last in- 
vestigation by the Department of Justice 
into the newsprint industry. During the 
short period between the issuance of the 
subcommittee’s report and the present time, 
newsprint prices have again risen in the old 
familiar pattern of follow the leader. De- 
spite these price increases, small papers are 
still unable to obtain enough newsprint froin 
manufacturers to fill their meager require- 
ments. Fifteen of the larger publishers in 
the United States have recently been forced 
to divert part of their tonnage to rescue 800 
of the Nation’s 10,000 weekly newspapers 
from newsprint starvation. The price of 
newsprint was raised twice in 1951—first by 
$6, then by $10, making a hike of $16 in 1 
year. Now another increase impends. Ap- 
parently the newsprint manufacturers are a 
law unto themselves. 

In view of the above facts, I believe it more 
important now than ever to follow the rec- 
ommendations made by the subcommittee in 
May of 1951 that “the Attorney General 
carefully consider the evidence which is 
summarized in this report.” If newsprint 
prices are again raised by all producers act- 
ing in unison, there will be additional evi- 
dence to substantiate the fact that these 
prices are determined by collusion, not by 
competition. It is important for the sur- 
vival of the small newspapers of the United 
States and many publications throughout 
the world that monopoly practices engaged 
in by American corporations and their sub- 
sidiaries be eliminated. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


The Federal Trade Commission, Guardian 
of Free Enterprise—Address of Hon. 
James M. Mead 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS M 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. James 
M. Mead, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, writing in the February 
1952 issue of the Union Postal Clerk, 
has excellently stated facts about our 
Federal Trade Commission which it is 
important for all citizens to know. 

In order that this fine article may be 
more widely read, I ask consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 


FEpERAL TRADE COMMISSION PROTECTS PUBLIC’s 
HEALTH AND WEALTH 
(By James M. Mead, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission ) 

Members of the American labor movement 
need not be told of the stake they have in 
the preservation of the American economic 
system of free, competitive enterprise. Under 
that system we have achieved the greatest 
productive capacity in the world and enjoy 
the highest standard of living found any- 
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where. No other system yet devised has en- 
abled labor to make such strides in obtain- 
ing meaningful recognition of its contribu- 
tion to the processes of production. 

The Federal Trade Commission in a very 
real sense is a guardian of free, competitive 
enterprise in the United States and it should 
be familiar not only to businessmen but to 
all segments of the population. FTC should 
capture the interest and have the support of 
working people, who are representative of 
both consumer and producer. 

The Commission was organized as an inde- 
pendent administrative agency in March 1915 
along lines proposed by President Wilson. 
The five Commissioners are appointed for 
7-year terms by the President subject to 
Senate confirmation. Not more than three 
may be members of the same political party. 

The duties of the Commission are many 
and varied under five statutes committed to 
its jurisdiction. We have an antimonopcly 
program in which we institute legal proceed- 
ings and make general economic investiga- 
tions designed to free the channels of inter- 
state trade from oppressive restraints so that 
buyers may have the widest possible freedom 
of choice, with prices determined by the 
interplay of competitive forces and offered 
without monopolistic control or discrimina- 
tion. 

We also take steps to prevent false and 
misleading advertisements, the misbranding 
of a variety of products and other forms of 
misrepresentation. This we call our anti- 
deceptive-practices program. 

The basic principle underlying these ac- 
tivities is that the well-being of the economy 
and of the individual citizen depends on free 
and fair competition in an open market. 

The principal statutory weapons we have 
to accomplish this purpose are the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton An- 
titrust Act. Both were passed in 1914 and 
have been amended to keep pace with the 
growing complexities of our economic system. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act lays 
down a general prohibition against unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices. The Clayton Act 
outlaws specific practices which experience 
has shown to be instruments of monopoly. 

The broad prohibitions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act have been applied 
against a host of practices which the Su- 
preme Court has described as opposed to 
good morals because characterized by de- 
ception, bad faith, fraud, or oppression, or 
as against public policy because of their 
dangerous tendency unduly to hinder com- 
petition or create monopoly. Cases in these 
categories range from false advertising by a 
cigarette manufacturer or a seller cf medici- 
nal preparations to collusive price-fixing by 
an entire industry or oppressive restraints 
of trade. 

Cases under the Clayton Act involve un- 
just discrimination in price, exclusive-deal- 
ing and tying contracts, and arrangements, 
corporate mergers and interlocking direc- 
torates. The test is whether these practices 
tend to monopoly or a substantial lessening 
of competition. 

In its law enforcement work the Commis- 
sion utilizes two major types of proceedings. 
One is the trial method, in which the pro- 
ceedings are similar to those used in the 
courts. If, after hearings, the charges of 
the Commission's complaint are found to be 
supported by reliable, probative and sub- 
stantial evidence, an order to cease and de- 
sist from the unlawful practices is issued. 
Penalties are provided for violation of orders 
once they become final. 

The second type of proceeding is of a vol- 
untary or cooperative nature and embraces 
trade practice conference for in- 
dustries and individual stipulation agree- 
ments. 

Trade practice conferences provide a means 
whereby members of an industry may co- 


operate with the Commission in the estab- 
lishment of rules for the prevention of un- 
fair practices on an industry-wide basis. 
Under the stipulation procedure, certain 
types of cases are settled by agreement with- 
out the necessity of formal adversary pro- 
ceedings. 

In addition to legal activities, the Com- 
mission conducts general economic investi- 
gations and submits the resulting reports to 
the Congress, the President, and the public 
with recommendations for remedial legisla- 
tion where needed. These reports have not 
only provided the basis for considerable leg- 
islation by spotlighting uneconomic or oth- 
erwise objectionable trade practices, but 
have also led to voluntary changes in busi- 
ness practices in many industries, with re- 
sulting benefits to both industry and the 
public. 

I have barely sketched the outline of our 
duties but I think you will agree that our 
task is a big one. So, it is only fair to tell 
you that the funds and personnel at our dis- 
posal are insufficient to meet the demands 
upon us. Accordingly, we have had to cur- 
tail and find ways and means of stretching 
the facilities available for dealing with 
the ever-expanding work of safeguard- 
ing free enterprise. This has led to un- 
avoidable delays and to spreading the cov- 
erage of enforcement too thin to adequately 
discharge all our responsibilities. 

In the present emergency the functions of 
the Commission occupy a position of much 
importance to the public. When there are 
shortages in essential materials, and substi- 
tutes must be used, the necessity for truth 
in advertising becomes greater than when 


- first quality materials are in full supply. 


This applies to clothing, medicinal prepara- 
tions, home necessities, and other consumer 
articles. 

As more and more physicians are called 

into the military service, self-medication in- 
evitably increases. The civilian then must 
rely to an increasing extent upon FTC to 
check promptly the deceptive claims made 
for dangerous drugs or fake nostrums. Not 
only is this true with respect to the preser- 
vation of the public health; it is also true 
as to protection of the consumer's pocket- 
book. 
Lest our mobilization involve an accelera- 
tion of tendencies toward concentration 
of economic power and thereby imperil 
the very system we are seeking to protect, 
steps need to be taken, as the President has 
said, for eliminating any factors which may 
suppress competition unduly, create or 
strengthen monopolies, injure small busi- 
ness, or otherwise promote undue concen- 
tration of economic power. 

Today, the Commission continues to move 
against price-fixing conspiracies, unlawful 
price discriminations, tying contracts and 
trade evils which are characterized by fraud, 
deception or oppression. It does this not 
only because these old evils still need to be 
checked and the law requires us to do 50, 
but also because they are drags upon the 
defense effort which should be tolerated to- 
day less than ever. The Commission’s per- 
formance during this period will not be 
measured by the success it has in doing its 
accustomed job, but rather by its success 
in preserving the competitive private enter- 
prise system from the deflecting tendencies 
inherent in the vast mobilization for defense. 

In all the great problems which confront 
us today—in the effort to mobilize for de- 
fense, in the dislocation of our economy 
which that inevitably entails, in the expe- 
dient and special provisions which the emer- 
gency will call forth—in all these we must 
keep our economy free of monopolistic tend- 
encies, unfair trade methods, discriminatory 
pricing systems and all the other trade abuses 
which, if left unchecked, would take from 
us freedom of enterprise and the good it has 
brought, 
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The full exercise of the powers and duties 
assigned to the Commission in accordance 
with the sound principles of law upon which 
they are based constitutes the bulwark of the 
free enterprise system. We shall do our 
utmost to keep that bulwark strong not only 
to meet the crisis of today but for the better 
world of tomorrow. 





Statement of Hon. Earl J. McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Before Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee Supports American Tradition of 
State and Local Autonomy in Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


63 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
last Mr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, appeared 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, now currently engaged in holding 
hearings on the extension of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

Mr. McGrath is an educator; and, as 
such, he holds firmly to the principle of 
freedom of education and is opposed to 
the dictation or domination of education 
from Washington. 

I ask consent to have excerpt from Mr. 
McGrath's testimony included with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
believing that membership of the House 
will be interested in his testimony. 

His statements follow: 


I am pleased to respond to the invitation 
of this committee, to discuss the educational 
aspects of the proposal to provide educa- 
tional benefits to veterans of the Armed 
Forces who have served recently or are serv- 
ing now. 

As you know, the Office of Education has 
had no direct or indirect share in admin- 
istering the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
Nor have we been called on to any great ex- 
tent for services advisory to the administra- 
tion of the program. For these reasons, it 
would be presumptuous for me to volunteer 
opinions on the details of the present pro- 
gram or, at this time, to comment specifically 
on the various bills proposing extension of 
the act. I will confine my statement to a 
brief summary of certain general principles 
which the Congress may wish to consider 
as it shapes new legislation to provide edu- 
cational benefits to veterans. 

First, there is no question as to the genu- 
ine value of the educational feature of the 
GI bill of rights, particularly as the benefits 
provided have been used in institutions of 
higher education and in other well-estab- 
lished educational agencies. The proposal 
to extend somewhat similar educational 
benefits to men and women leaving the 
armed services now and in subsequent years 
should meet witr general approval. 


In addition to the practical proof of its 
value, the program of educational benefits 
rests on sound reason and logic. It is an 


expression of basic justice. The veteran re- 
turning to civilian life in his twenties will 
have been forced to delay completion of his 
education in order to serve his country. He 
must therefore complete his preparation for 
technical, professional, or other work after 
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the service period. At the same time he 
may wish to marry. But he may not be in 
a position financially to do so and also con- 
tinue his education. If he had not served 
his country, he could have moved forward 
with his education and the other normal ac- 
tivities of life. The Nation has a responsi- 
bility to assist him in continuing the educa- 
tion interrupted and delayed by military 
service. Many returning veterans will also 
face the necessity of recovering the mastery 
of skills which have fallen into disuse during 
the period of service. 
* . . o + 

Experience suggests that necessary safe- 
guards can be provided while essential free- 
doms are protected, if three basic ideas are 
used in shaping and administering the 
program. 

First, this is to be a program of educational 
benefits for students who are veterans. It is 
not a program designed to aid the colleges 
or universities or high schools or proprietary 
schools. It may result in strengthening 
legitimate educational institutions, but that 
result is incidental to the primary purpose. 
The basis of the program is justice to the 
veteran—restoration of his educational op- 
portunity. Therefore, the relationships to be 
established in the first instance should be 
between the individual veteran and the Fed- 
eral Government—without any intermedi- 
aries. The veteran should have his entitle- 
ment certified directly to him, and should 
draw his benefits directly. 

Certification of attendance at qualified in- 
stitutions is a different matter, one in which 
appropriate State agencies and institutions 
should be involved. Such certification as 
may be necessary to insure that the veteran 
is properly pvrsuing an acceptable course of 
study can be obtained from the educational 
institution; but this certification should be 
merely to corroborate the veteran’s claim to 
benefits under his entitlement. 

Secondly, since this is an educational pro- 
gram, the Federal educational agency should 
participate in the development of the pro- 
gram and, to the fullest extent feasible, in 
its administration. An educational agency 
can best provide the professional competence 
necessary to sound judgment on all aspects 
of the veterans program concerned with edu- 
cation. It can most easily take advantage 
of existing relationships with the States and 
educational institutions in the cooperative 
development of the program. It can most 
effectively safeguard the educational pur- 
poses of the program and best insure to the 
veteran the full fruits of congressional in- 
tent in providing educational benefits. 

Thirdly, since education is, in the United 
States, primarily a matter of State and local 
concern, any Federal program in the educa- 
tional field must be designed to respect and 
preserve the American tradition of State and 
local autonomy in education. 

For example, the departments of education 
(under various names) in the several States 
should be given responsibility, under a vet- 
erans’ educational benefits program, for cer- 
tifying accredited institutions in each State. 
The law should provide an opportunity for 
State participation in accordance with cri- 
teria drawn so as to insure adequate per- 
formance in conformance with congressional 
intent. Since it is a Federal program, the 
purpose of which is to restore to veterans 
certain rights which were temporarily sur- 
rendered for national service, the Federal 
Treasury should pay the full costs to 
the State of administering the func- 
tions to be performed by the State. But 
no Federal agency should be permitted to 
interfere with the operations on any campus 
or, under the guise of aiding veterans, to 
assume the functions properly. to be reserved 
to the chief State school officers and the de- 
partments of education in the States. 

If these three basic principles are kept in 
mind as the legislation is drafted and as the” 


program is administered, the result will be 
that the veteran gets his entitlement with 
a minimum of difficulty, and attends the 
school or college of his choice. He will be 
required, of course, to be accepted by the in- 
stitution and while there satisfactorily to 
pursue his studies in accordance with insti- 
tutional standards. The institution in its 
turn must meet the standards determined 
by the State educational authorities. 


* * © If the legislation were to follow 
some such categorical outline, safeguards 
necessary in one category could be made ap- 
plicable to that category without being ap- 
plied in other areas where they would be 
necessary, unwelcome, and possibly a burden. 

The soundest investment the Nation can 
make is an investment in the education and 
training of its citizens. Educational bene- 
fits for veterans, along with other measures 
designed to strengthen the schools and col- 
leges and to broaden and democratize oppor- 
tunity, should claim the affirmative interest 
of the Nation and its people. 


The Late Lt. Col. Vincent C. Cardarella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


or a? 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


ce 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1, 1950, a great American, Lt. Col. Vin- 
cent C. Cardarella, was killed in Korea. 
Vincent was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl C. Cardarella, of 197 King 
Court, Akron, Ohio. Vincent was proud 
of his country, and defended it in World 
War II, and did not hesitate to go be- 
yond the call of duty which meant giving 
his life in Korea. His father and mother 
were proud of him and justly so. Their 
son was always a good boy who grew up 
to be a Christian man. He was proud 
of his parents and appreciated the fine 
home and background they gave him. 

Vincent fell in love and married, his 
wife then becoming next of kin. Under 
existing regulations the Air Force com- 
municates only with next of kin. 

The remains of thousands of gallant 
heroes are being returned to this country 
from Korea. In the eyes of Carl C. Car- 
darella and his wife, no man will be more 
gallant than their son Vincent. 

But how did Vincent’s parents learn 
that his remains were being returned? 
They read in the daily press that the re- 
mains of their only son would be arriving 
in California today, February 25. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, does it not 
seem to you that the mothers and fath- 
ers of the fighting men of this country 
are deserving of more sympathetic treat- 
ment? With the bungling of our foreign 
policy which is leading us to prolong war, 
it may be that my own 11-year-old son 
will be returned some day under like cir- 
cumstances. I would be bitter. My 
heart bleeds for the Cardarellas. 

Vincent will be buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. But under existing 
regulations, his parents will not even be 
officially notified as to the time. They 
will have nothing to say regarding the 
ceremony. 
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I trust that my few remarks will moti- 
vate those in authority to take action to 
correct this situation. 

Lt. Col. Vincent C. Cardarella will not 
be forgotten; however, his parents are 
deserving of every consideration as are 
other parents who have experienced 
similar heartaches. 


A Letter to Hon. Michael Feighan, of 
Ohio — 
a) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in inserting in the Recorp a let- 
ter written to Representative MICHAEL 
FEIGHAN by Gordon Gaskill, of the 
American magazine: 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Bonn, Germany, January 19, 1952. 
Representative MicHart A. FEIGHAN, 
Congressman From Ohio, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. FEIGHAN: I can’t resist com- 
plimenting you on your analysis of Italian 
problems, as reported in today’s Paris edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

As a foreign correspondent for this maga- 
zine, I have seen a considerable number of 
Congressmen visiting Europe. I have seen 
nothing like the balance and judgment you 
seem to have. 

The sort of program you recommend for 
Italy is, to my mind, precisely what we must 
do more of, and what we seem to be doing 
less of. Increasingly in Europe we are ac- 
cused of trying to hire armies to fight our 
battles; our growing disregard for anything 
which is not military gives our enemies em- 
barrassingly valid ammunition. 

I am myself convinced that we cannot hire 
good allies or buy friendships. But serious 
and friendly help of the kind you suggest 
will, I believe, have a double result. It will 
breed solid respect and affection and real al- 
liance. And it will, also, if we have the pa- 
tience to wait for our return, even pay off 
on a cold dollars-and-cents basis, by ex- 
panding our eventual markets and reducing 
our direct dollar aid to Italy. 

Please don't bother answering this. A 
Congressman these days has too much else 
to do. But I did want you to know that at 
least one ear found music in your speech. 

Sincerely, 


} 
— 


Gorpon GASKILL, 


Appropriations for Education / ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an able address 
relating to the application to education 
of funds derived from the sale of tide- 


S 
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lands oil, delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE) and 
broadcast over radio stations WGN, 
Chicago, and WHO, Des Moines, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1952. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Good evening, friends. As United States 
Senator from your neighboring State of 
Iowa, I am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to visit with you tonight on a very 
timely and extremely important matter. It 
may be a little unusual for a Senator to talk 
about a congressional give-away program, 
but this is exactly what I am going to do. 
Your Congress is avout to inaugurate one of 
the biggest give-away programs in modern 
times. The House has passed a bill and the 
Senate is about ready to act on a proposal 
which in effect will give away over forty 
billions of your money and your country’s 
assets. 

First, I am trying to draw a picture of just 
what this $40,000,000,000 represents to each 
man, woman, and child in the State of Illi- 
nois and the Nation. It is your dollars that 
are involved and you have a right to know 
the facts. For example, to each of the 3,600,- 
000 citizens of Chicago, if this sum were 
divided equally among them, would amount 
to over $11,000 each. To each citizen of 
Iowa it would amount to considerably more 
for each citizen. Believe it or not, but for 
all the public-school teachers in secondary 
schools of the Nation, this sum of $40,000- 
000,000, if spent for their salaries, would 
represent over $131,000 for each teacher, 
This gives you a notion of your stake if 
the gigantic give-away program goes through. 
Congress is now considering the matter and 
action will be taken soon. 


Will Rogers had a way of summing up 
things in a few words that always made 


sense to the American people. Will Rogers 
once said, “We are all ignorant. We are 
just ignorant about different things.” He 
meant, of course, we can be experts in some 
fields and very ill-informed in many other 
human activities. The president of the 
State university may be an expert in his 
profession, but probably cannot repair his 
own watch. A Senator may be an expert on 
financial affairs and poorly informed on in- 
ternational problems. An all-American half- 
back can easily be a very poor golfer. As 
Will Rogers expressed it so well: “We are all 
ignorant of different things.” 

In my morning mail today and every day, 
I receive scores of letters from businessmen, 
farmers, professional people and others crit- 
icizing our huge national debt and Federal 

. Daily I read and listen to 
speeches and radio broadcasts by Senators 
and Congressmen who are criticizing differ- 
ent as too expensive and a waste 
of public funds and the Nation's resources. 
Yet, here some of these Members of Con- 
gress are engaged in a give-away program 
worth $40,000,000,000 without, apparently, 
giving a thought to the cost to our Nation. 
It may be apparent, as Will “togers said, 
that we are all ignorant of what's going on. 
Perhaps we just don’t have the facts on the 
subject. Yet certainly Senators and Con- 
gressmen whom you elect to represent you 
should be the ones best informed on a sub- 
ject involving the disposal of a national asset 
worth $40,000,000,000 or more. It is now so 
late in the game that unless we can get 
action from the people this gigantic hand- 
out will go through. That is the reason I 
have spent this much time in attempting 
to show each one of you that you have a 
personal stake in the matter. Every citizen, 
every parent with children in schools; every 

supporting schools, every teacher 
in America; every child in school and chil- 
dren who will attend schools in the future— 


all have a great stake in the congressional 
action to be taken soon. 

Off the coasts of the United States we have 
discovered vast resources of oil. These Fed- 
eral resources, according to the best experts 
in the business and of the Geological Sur- 
vey, have estimated these oil reserves to be 
at least 15,000,000 barrels which at present 
prices are estimated to be worth—at the very 
minimum—#40,000,000,000. Experts have 
also estimated that there are fabulous quan- 
tities of natural gas in these offshore re- 
serves. It is impossible to know, but these 
reserves may greatly exceed the most con- 
servative estimate of $40,000,000,000. 

Senator Lister Hiu, of Alabama, in dis- 
cussing the bill that passed the House, H. R. 
4484, stated, “It is a give-away bill which 
permits three States, with the help of big 
oil companies, to grab from the people of 
the United States the inestimable oil re- 
sources of the marginal sea—and even be- 
yond this, to stick their fingers in the untold 
wealth of the great Continental Shelf. * * * 
We are here dealing with an issue which is 
more important than any single State, more 
important than any single industry, more 
important than any special or private in- 
terest.” These vast oil resources lie off the 
coast lines of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. These three States claim they are the 
owners of these oil reserves off our coast 
lines. The United States Supreme Court on 
four separate occasions has ruled these re- 
sources belong to the people, to all the 
United States. Those Senators and Con- 
gressmen, including myself, who have been 
defending the Supreme Court from attack 
in the past, should be consistent in our 
support of the Supreme Court in this case. 
It has decided not once but four times on 
the issue. Those Congressmen representing 
the 45 States of the Union not directly inter- 
ested should be concerned for their own 
people, or the future, and for the protection 
of the Nation’s assets. The argument that 
it is a violation of the State’s rights for this 
$40,000,000,000 worth of natural resources off 
our coast lines to belong to the whole Nation 
through the Federal Government, just 
doesn’t hold water. From the very begin- 
ning of our Federal Government, and rightly 
so, the people have owned and controlled the 
mineral resources of our public lands. The 
whole history and policies of the Federal 
Government under the Mineral Leasing Act 
are in accord with this established fact. 
The sole issue in this $40,000,000,000 contro- 
versy is whether these particular oil re- 
sources should remain the property of the 
Federal Government, as the Supreme Court 
has ruled four times, or become the property 
of 3 out of the 48 States of the Union. 
How can any reasonable man argue that 
ownership of these oil resources by the State 
governments of Texas, California, and Louisi- 
ana is private enterprise while ownership of 
these oil reserves by the Federal Government 
of all 48 States, for all the people, is social- 
ism? Naturally, the great oil interests have 
@ tremendous stake in this forty billion oil 
reserve. Naturally, the State legislatures in 
the three States would gladly claim this 
cash oil reserve for their own States. Must 
the people of 45 States, of Illinois, of Iowa, 
and all the others, now stand by and watch 
this grab take place? The defense of the 
Nation is costing us billions. We will be 
spending tremendous sums to buy oil and 
gas for our ships, our planes, tanks, trucks— 
and our whole military machine, yet here 
is a pool of 15,000,000,000 barrels of oil the 
Congress is to hand over to three 
States and their allies, the big oil interests. 

What do we propose to do about it? What 
can you as an individual do about it? The 
time for action is here and now. By “now” I 
mean today. Senator Lister Hi, of Ala- 
bama, has been joined by 17 other Senators, 
Republicans and Democrats, including your 
own Senator Dovuctas and myself, in spon- 
soring an amendment to the oil grab bill 
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now pending in the Senate. Last week I at- 
tended a meeting on Capitol Hill which was 
attended ky representatives of 50 national 
organizations, including the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the National Farmers Union, Na- 
tional Grange, the major labor organizations, 
and others. We all that it was vitally 
important to muster public opinion behind 
the Hill amendment to protect the people 
and our national resources against this un- 
conscionable $40,000,000,000 oil grab. The 
purpose of this amendment is of the greatest 
concern to every American who pays taxes. 
Briefly the Hill amendment will forever tie 
down the rights of the Federal Government 
in keeping with Supreme Court decisions, as 
to the people’s rights in these oil reserves. 
Under leasing arrangements, at the moment 
when we start to use this oil, the annual in- 
come from this source would be allocated in 
generous part to the States involved, but the 
rest would be set aside for education for all 
48 States. This oil offers education's big 
chance—“the means,” as Senator Hm has 
said, “provided by Providence for meeting 
without additional taxes a large part of edu- 
cation’s pressing needs. It is our big chance 
to turn the trend away from illiteracy and 
deficiency in education that has caused the 
rejection of over 300,000 young men by the 
Armed Forces. Our industrial and military 
superiority must rest largely in the education 
of our people.” We who support the Hill 
amendment intend to use this $40,000,000,000 
reserve belonging to the people for the pur- 
pose of education. The whole future of edu- 
cation in the United States is involved. Dur- 
ing the national emergency, with the billions 
being spent for defense, there will necessarily 
be a curtailment in Federal funds for educa- 
tion. During the emergency, when these 
great expenditures for the military require 
tremendous increase in taxes, we intend un- 
der the Hill amendment to divert the annual 
revenues from the oil resources to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This will materially assist us 
in first balancing the budget and decreasing 
taxes; and second, in financing our schools. 
This is education’s big chance. 

The opponents of the Hill amendment will 
naturally be the representatives of the three 
States that seek to take over the $40,000,000,- 
000 stake and the oil companies in these 
States that will have access to these resources 
for the future. The Senators and Congress- 
men from every other State in the Nation 
should rally behind the effort being made by 
Senator Hit and 17 other Senators to se- 
cure enactment of the Hill amendment. 
Right is on our side beyond question, but 
unfortunately the votes as of tonight are on 
the side of the great oil interests. Your Con- 
gressmen and Senators, as Will Rogers says 
“may be ignorant” of the real implications 
involved in handing over this $40,000,000,000 
national oil reserve to the interests and gov- 
ernments of three States. 

As I stated before, over 40 national organ- 
izations have seen the peril and the need 
for immediate action to save and protect our 
interest. Educators are now realizing that 
the Hill amendment can assure the future 
of education in America—cutting down the 
dollar cost to you of education in all schools 
of the land. These people are taking action 
now to arouse public opinion behind the 
Hill amendment. As I said before, Senator 
Dovuctas is one of the cosponsors, but all of 
you will want to know the attitude of your 
other representatives. We must secure the 
necessary votes in the Senate to pass this 
amendment. We are fighting against time 
and against powerful interests that have 
tremendous stakes in the outcome. Again let 
me say “$40,000,000,000, if divided equally, 
represents $11,000 for every man, woman, 
and child in the city of Chicago, Even ona 
personal, selfish basis, that is worth your 
time and effort to secure support for the Hill 
amendment which will provide oil for the 
lamps of learning.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON) 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture 
is soil conservation. With the rapid in- 
crease in the population of the country, 
together with some very poor conserva- 
tion practices in the past, the ratio of 
productive acres to population is rapidly 
shrinking. 

In my congressional district, soil con- 
servation has been unusually successful. 
Many worn-out farms have been brought 
back to full productivity. Yield per acre 
has been increased often to a phenome- 
nalextent. The money which the farm- 
ers have spent has been returned many 
fold. New wealth has been derived from 
the soil. 

All of my soil conservation districts 
are making fine progress.. One of the 
best is the Colorado Soil Conservation 
District No. 333. A record of their 
achievements for the past year is typical 
and demonstrates how successful the soil 
conservation may be. I take pleasure in 
inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for all the people to read: 


THirp ANNUAL REPORT OF PROGRESS, CoLo- 
RaDO Sor. CONSERVATION District, 1951 
On this, the seventeenth meeting of the 

board of supervisors, completing the calendar 

year of 1951, we review the activities of Colo- 
rado Soil Conservation District. 

Last spring was an unreasonably dry pe- 
riod, therefore, winter cover crops did not 
grow as they normally do; together with a 
poor growing season, and therefore we have 
no really spectacular yields to report this 
year. Several cooperators, however, reported 
yields well above average, so we still have 
more requests for assistance than can be 
handled. 

We estimate the work of the district has 
increased the direct income of the farmers 
and ranchers by at least $70,000, which is 
double the amount we estimated in 1950. 

In our 1951 annual plan, we estimated we 
might have 75 new cooperators in the cal- 
endar year. Now at the close of the year, 
however, we find that 118 new cooperators 
have been assisted in 1951, making a total 
of 222 cooperators now receiving district as- 
si,tauce. We have 29 active conservation 
groups in our district. 

At the end of 1950 we were starting a big 
drainage group job on the Brandt bottom 
drainage group. The land was very wet, in 
fact it had never been cultivated. This 
land was practically useless heretofore, but 
now for the first time this land produced 
a Daie of cotton per acre, and since it was 
&@ project sponsored by Colorado Soil Con- 
servation District working with the Soil 
Conservation Service, Production Marketing 
Administration, and Colorado County Flood 
Control Board, we were able to handle this 
large drainage fob for the first time. 

It will be remembered that Colorado Soil 
Conservation District developed the equip- 
ment custodian plan now used by many 
districts in Texas, and our Chairman Arthur 
Koehn appeared on the State convention 
program to explain our set-up. 


We were able to borrow $2,300 without note 
or interest from our Chairman Arthur Koehn, 
80 we bought 1,000 pounds of King Ranch 
bluestem seed, 50 pounds Angleton bluestem 
seed, and 25 pounds Buffelgrass seed to sell 
to farmers and ranchers in Colorado Soil 
Conservation District. The district and the 
Soil Conservation Service introduced KR and 
Angleton bluestem, Buffel and Birdwood 
grasses to the farmers to try on different 
soils, and they are successful. This seed was 
all sold within the year and a small mar- 
gin of profit made thereon and these funds 
are used to pay bills from time to time as 
needed for things the district could not 
finance with State funds; and, also, associa- 
tion dues were paid with this fund. 

This fund was also supplemented by $100 
donation from Cooperator A. J. Wray, of 
Houston, and $150 donation from Columbus 
State Bank. 

Colorado Soil Conservation District took it 
upon themselves to point out the possible 
damage that could be done by building a 
terrace system without proper outlet protec- 
tion as had been done in a few cases and a 
joint meeting between the district, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and Colorado County Flood 
Control District resulted in mutual agree- 
ment that all work together to eliminate this 
hazard. 

The funds of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice were out this year, so the district had to 
stop making soils analysis on farms and 
ranches. The Soil Conservation Service 
work unit at Columbus was directed to lay 
out and check the permanent practices paid 
for by the Production Marketing Adminis- 
tration. An unusually large number of re- 
quests were received by the work unit to lay 
out farm ponds. Many of the requests were 
checked and found to be impractical, or not 
needed. This added job to the work unit 
reduced the planning work of the district. 

We met with Colorado County Production 
Marketing Administration also after we made 
a trip to Seguin where 200 representatives 
of all agricultural groups and agencies heard 
a discussion on Secretary Brannan’s memo- 
randum 1278, and cooperated with them in 
selecting 1952 practices, attended mobiliza- 
tion meetings, and discussed jojnt housing of 
agencies. 

The Columbus Lions Club again sponsored 
the soil conservation plaque in Colorado Soil 
Conservation District, and Central Power & 
Light Co. sponsored an essay contest for 
school children on soil conservation. The 
supervisors election in subdivision No. 3 was 
spark-plugged by our county agent, soil 
conservation service technicians, and voca- 
tional agriculture teacher of Garwood, who 
provided two short reports on district activi- 
ties and a movie after the election. 

Station KFRD provided a tape recorder for 
district use. Thirty-three recordings were 
made on cooperators’ farms. The three local 
newspapers, the Houston papers and radio 
stations, Station KFRD of Rosenberg and 
Station KULP of El Campo receive and use 
our weekly news columns. Three special 


-news items were published this year, includ- 


ing an article on the fine conservation work 
of Supervisor Clarence Heinsohn in the 
Houston Post, 22 article on the effects of the 
drought on pastures in the Colorado County 
Citizen, and an article on conservation work 
near Eagle Lake written by Supervisor John 
Clipson and published in the Eagle Lake 
Headlight. 

Eight field tours were made over coop- 
erators’ farms and 12 general meetings were 
held during 1951 to interest more farmers in 
district work. Twenty groups met to discuss 
conservation jobs. 

Eight speeches on soll conservation district 
work were made by Supervisors Koehm and 
Heinsohn in 1951. 

As mentioned earlier, we had a poor grow- 
ing season in 1951 due to drought, yet our 
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cooperators harvested a nice lot of seed not 
previously grown here, including 644 pounds 
buffelgrass seed, 400 pounds birdwood grass 
seed, 2,190 pounds KR bluestem grass seed, 
70 pounds Angleton bluestem grass seed, 210 
pounds big bluestem grass seed, 315 pounds 
little bluestem grass seed, 1,200 pounds yel- 
low blossom clover seed, and 5,200 pounds 
Hubam sweetclover seed. 

The district bought two grass seed strip- 
pers to harvest some of this seed. We expect 
to see more cooperators plant more acreage 
of grass and legume seed next year. 

We have taken part in all activities, not 
only locally but also in regional and State 
levels, and members of our board attended 
both State and National conventions this 
year. 

A member of our board of supervisors, Ar- 
thur Koehn, is also secretary of Gulf Coast 
Soil Conservation and Drainage Association, 
vice chairman of Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict Conservation Association, and a director 
of Texas Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors, and thus we are able to 
keep in touch with new developments and 
ideas. 

Our district furnished all high school li- 
braries and the Mansfield library with copies 
of our district program and work plan. 

In closing we will say that although we 
have a strenuous program, we have all en- 
joyed it, and the spirit of cooperation we 
have enjoyed from everyone is as the saying 
goes, “A pleasure and a joy forever.” 

Attached to this you will find lists of ac- 
complishments and achievements, and our 
financial standing on August 31, 1951. 

Prepared by: Arthur Koehn, chairman; 
C. O. Heinsohn, vice chairman; John Clipson, 
secretary-treasurer- Emanuel Hennecke, su- 
pervisor; Herbert Engstrom, supervisor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ArTHourR H. Korun, 
Chairman, Colorado Soil Conservation 
District. 


Completed conservation jobs 


| 1951 [ro date 


Initial agreements: 
PORN, cinidserotisissuationd 
ae 

Basic conservation plans: 


Contour farming, acres 

Cover cropping, acres 

Stubble mulching, acres 

Strip cropping, acres 

Range improvement, acres 
Pasture improvement, acres_ 
Seeding of range, acres 

Seeding of pasture, acres__..... 
Wildlife area improvement, acres. 
Farm and ranch ponds, number 
Terraces, miles. 

Field diversions, miles 


0 drains, miles_......... 


Water facilities, number-.... 
Farm waterways, number 


United States Ambassador to Nicaragua, 
Hon. Thomas E. Whelan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER N 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate will remember that a 
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on Sie mes cues. for 
in the history of the United 
Ambassador who comes 
te of North Dakota. He was 
President Truman to be 


a translation of an article entitled “Ten 
Hours With Mr. Whelan,” published in 
the newspaper Novedades on January 
25, 1952. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
Tren Hours WITH MR. WHELAN 

Last Wednesday the director of Novedades 
had the great satisfaction of conversing, 
during 10 hours, with the Ambassador of the 
United States in Nicaragua, Thomas E. 
Whelan. 

This pleasant opportunity was on the oc- 
casion of the trip, realized jointly with the 
talented diplomat, from Managua to El 
Espino, this latter place situated precisely 
on the frontier with Honduras. 

We accompanied Mr. Whelan to welcome 
the United States Caravan of Good Will 
which was arriving from El Salvador. 

The time shared by the cultured repre- 
sentative of the great Nation of the north, 
and the newspaperman was precisely %0 
hours. In this century of aerial distances, 
it is the equivalent of a flight between Ma- 
nagua and Los Angeles. 

The trip to El Espino, realized in the agree- 
able company of Mr. Whelan, resulted in an 
unforgettable experience. It was a journey 
of cordiality aboard the automobile of the 
United States Embassy where the news- 
paperman was able to appreciate the gran- 
deu: of ideas and sentiments of the distin- 
guished diplomat toward the Nicaraguan 
people. 

Of friendly character and strong person- 
ality, Mr. Whelan is most attractive. He 
awakens friendly feelings at first sight. 

As the automobile devoured the asphalt 
ribbon, his thoughts were outlined vigor- 
ously. No detail escapes his observing spirit. 
Each fact gathered in concerning our coun- 
try is optimistically converted by him into 
a favorable outlook for Nicaragua. 

Mr. Whelan admires the cultivated fields, 
studies the specimens of the fauna; appre- 
ciates with interest our livestock resources. 
No single planting escapes his sight. No 
plant is unknown to him. The orchards 
fascinate him. Like the good farmer that 
he is, he profoundly loves the earth; he be- 
comes passionately fond of the furrow ferti- 
lized by the sweat of the laborer. 

The Ambassador of the United States of 
America expounds realistic ideas about the 
prosperity of a country based on its agri- 
cultural might. He absorbs the landscape. 
He speaks enthusiastically about our fertile 
valleys and virgin mountains which must 
provide emporia (of wealth) to the father- 
land, at a not distant date. 

The Ambassador shows himself to be in- 
tensely interested in our highways. He 
points out the road work that is developing. 
He has great faith in the future of Nica- 
ragua. He thinks about the exploitation of 
its riches transported over asphalt roads 
which are the arteries of progress. 

The talk with Mr. Whelan becomes ever 
more profitable for the newspaperman. Mr. 
Winstead, cultural attaché of the Embassy 
of the United States, who accompanies us, 
is a man of extensive knowledge. He an- 
swers all questions with precision. He is an 
expert farmer. He easily distinguishes any 
planting; there is no leaf with which he is 


not familiar; he is truly acquainted with the 
secrets of the vegetable kingdom. 

Mr. Whelan is overflowing with good will 
to help toward the development of this coun- 
try in all the aspects in which he is able to 
cooperate from his high diplomatic post. He 
undoubtedly is a magnificent friend of Nica- 
ragua and the N 

The ten hours spent with Mr. Whelan have 
given us the splendid opportunity to weigh 
the excellent personality o* this gentleman 
who is a real and outstanding Ambassador 
of the United States and also of good neigh- 
borliness. 


Statement by Former Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY S 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 
many years Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Plorida, served in this body as the senior 
Senator of his State. During his service 
here he was an eloquent, forceful, and 
courageous advocate of the liberal social 
and economic programs enacted by the 
Congress in those years. He made a 
significant contribution to the econom- 
ic and social progress of his State and 
his country during his service here, and 
all of us who knew him and had the 
privilege of being associated with him 
during that period have missed him 
greatly. 

Our former colleague has recently is- 
sued a statement regarding his future 
private and public activities. We who 
had the privilege of knowing him and 
recognizing the splendid contributions 
he has made to his party and his coun- 
try will read with deep interest the 
statement which he has issued and will 
wish him the highest measure of suc- 
cess in his future activities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the statement issued by former Senator 
Pepper at Tallahassee, Fla., Saturday, 
January 26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

My fellow citizens of Florida, menaced and 
threatened as we are by dangers from with- 
out and within our country, I have con- 
cluded, after long and earnest deliberation, 
that I would prefer to hold myself available 
to serve my State and my country when and 
where I thought I could serve best rather 
than to embark upon a campaign for any 
public office in the coming es. More- 
over, you will recall that the period since 
January 3 of last year is substantially the 
first interlude I have had from cam 
for, or holding, the office of United States 
Senator since the fall of 1933. Because I 
rejected during my years of public service 
all opportunities to use my office for finan- 
cial gain and completely severed my connec- 
tion with my law firm when I was sworn 
into the Senate, upon leaving the Senate I 
was compelled to start with nothing to re- 
build my law practice. In the year since 
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I left the Senate I have made progress but 
have also undertaken new obligations which 
I cannot totally ignore. 

My decision has been reached with great 
reluctance because it compels me to turn 
aside for a time from the mission to which 
I dedicated myself over 25 years ago—the 
advancement of the well-being of the people 
of this State and Nation in public service. 
This cause is still nearest my heart and I 
have not abandoned the battle for the peo- 
ple’s interests I have waged with all my zeal 
for the better part of my life. 

The people of our State and country are 
going to be called upon in ensuing months 
to make momentous decisions—decisions 
which may well determine whether we shall 
remain a great free and brave republic or 
whether we shall collapse at home or be con- 
quered from abroad. We are under attack 
from both without and within by commu- 
nism and inside our country by the forces 
of reaction, bigotry, and corruption, public 
and private, which, if unchecked, may make 
communism's job easier. In the Nation pre- 
ferred interests, flush with their cuccess in 
retarding further social progress, are con- 
stantly seeking an opportunity to reverse the 
gains already made, Short-sighted or selfish 
people with rising clamor are demanding that 
We quit halfway in saving freedom for man- 
kind; indeed, in preserving our own safety. 
In our own State racial and religious vio- 
lence has recently flared up to shame us all. 

In these decisions I want to have a free 
voice when I may, out of my long experience 
in national and international affairs, humbly 
urge such course as would be best for us 
without the restraints of political office or 
obligations. There is in this critical period, 
I feel, challenging opportunity for creditable 
public service by all of us as patriotic pri- 
vate citizens. 

I must take this occasion to express to you 
again my gratitude for electing me in three 
elections as your Senator and thereby en- 
riching my life with its most rewarding ex- 
periences, which I hope were not without 
value to you. Fortunately, I entered the 
Senate at 36 so I look forward to many years 
and many battles we shall fight together. 

And especially does my heart swell in 
gratitude to the thousands in all stations of 
life and all parts of our State who have 
continued to manifest their faith in me and 
so generously proffered me their continued 
support. I will still be among you and with 
you and my prayers shall ever join yours that 
providence may guide our steps as we bravely 
thread our way forward and upward. 


Agricultural Production, Lancaster 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN ° 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the agricultural production of 48 farms 
in Lancaster County, Pa., proposed to be 
taken for an airport site. The total 
amount of production is a little more 
than $11,000,000. To my mind this is a 
statement which ought to be perused by 
all our people, because it shows what 
thrifty, hard-working people can do. 


—_— 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1951 agricultural production on the 48 farms 
included in the proposed airport site in 
East Donegal Township, Lancaster County, 
Pa. 


{Source: Reports obtained from individual farmers 
affected) 


Nasa ber Of GN nccndsctuntodattneetinnttncdinés 48 


Cropland... ...- 
Permanent pasture... 
Woodland 

Wasteland 


Feed produced 
Hay, 816 acres, 2,335 tons, at $25.50 
W heat, 862 acres, 27,238 bushels, at $2.10. 
Barley, 265 acres, 13,969 bushels, at $1.15_ 
Corn, 391 acres, 71,143 bushels, at $1.85. 
Oats, 56 acres, 3,020 bushels, at $0.90_.... 
Tobacco produced: 308 acres, 518,535 pounds, 
GR GRD BIR t dcntdendtivccattecbubounbes 136, 374. 70 
Food produced: Pounds 
Cows sold for beef, dressed weight 61, 800 
Calves sold for veal, dressed weight 35, 358 
Beef steers sold, dressed weight, 

I ie eel eee rete ii 660, 200 
Hogs sold, dressed weight 
Sheep sold, dressed weight__.. 
Chickens sold, dressed weight 
Milk sold 
ST ac onneetivonnsn 
‘Tomatoes for processing - . 
Peas for processing 


$59, 542. 50 
57, 199. 80 
16, 064. 35 

131, 614. 55 

2, 718.00 


Lima beans for processing. 
Green beans for processing 
Potatoes 


Funds From Federal Oil Lands for 
ae 0s di 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL. NV 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, educational director of 
the New York Times, on behalf of the 
oil-for-education amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. Dr. Fine’s article 
appeared in the Times of February 10. 

Sponsoring the _ oil-for-education 
amendment with me are Senators Douc- 
Las, of Illinois; Morse, of Oregon; BEN- 
ton, of Connecticut; Tosprey, of New 
Hampshire; NEE.y, of West Virginia; 
Sparkman, Of Alabama; KEeEravver, of 
Tennessee; CHAVEZ, of New Mexico; 
Humpsrey, of Minnesota; HENNINGs, of 
Missouri; Lenman, of New York; Murray, 
of Montana; GILLETTE, of Iowa; LANGER, 
of North Dakota; Arken, of Vermont; 
Moopy, of Michigan; and Fu.sricut, of 
Arkansas. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EpUcaTION IN RevIEw—BILL To Use FuNnps 
From Feperat Ot Lanps For ScHOoo.ts Is 
ARGUED BEFORE SENATORS 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

WASHINGTON, February 9.—When the 

United States Supreme Court held that the 


offshore coastal lands, with their oil- and 
natural-gas resources, belonged to all 48 
States and not to California, Texas, and 
Louisiana, as these States had claimed, a 
controversy was set off that is still seething. 
Out of it, though, the schools and colleges 
of the United States may emerge the victor. 

Under the sponsorship of Senator Lister 
Hit, of Alabama, and 17 other Senators of 
both parties, an amendment has been intro- 
duced that is commonly known as the 
oil-for-education proposal. In substance, 
it calls for the allocation of the revenues 
from the submerged coastal lands for pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. 

At hearings this week, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs heard 
prominent educators and representatives of 
various school, labor, farm, and civic groups 
support the amendment. Under the Hill 
proposal, during the present national emer- 
gency Congress would use the money to be 
obtained from the coastal-oil lands for de- 
velopments essential to the national defense. 
Thereafter, the funds would be used exclu- 
sively as grants-in-aid for education. 

A national advisory council on grants-in- 
aid for education would be created, com- 
posed of 12 persons with experience in the 
field of education and public administration. 
Four would be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, four by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and four by the 
President of the United States. The coun- 
cil would draw up a plan for the equitable 
allocation of the grants. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


At the Senate hearings, which produced 
some spirited exchanges, it was brought out 
that the coastal oil lands would earn the 
Federal Treasury at this time about $120,- 
000,000 a year—and this might be doubled 
within 5 years, some of the experts esti- 
mated. Here, indeed, would be a windfall 
for education. In the words of Senator Hm. 
it would be a once-in-a-lifetime golden op- 
portunity for education. 

The oil-for-education amendment would, 
in effect, be a Federal-aid project. The Sen- 
ate twice in récent years has passed bills pro- 

for $300,000,000 of Federal funds for 
schools. Neither bill has come to a vote in 

But many who attended the hearings this 
week believed that the use of of] money, ear- 
marked for schools, might help put a Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education law through both the 
Senate and the-House. Of course, the ques- 
tion of funds for private as well as public 
schools and colleges will have to be de- 
termined. The'council to be created under 
the amendment would think through that 
problem, and set the policy. 

Whether the Senate will pass the oil-for- 
education amendment is somewhat doubtful 
at this time. The Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee had previously rejected the pro- 
posal by a 9-to-4 vote. It did not show 
signs at last week’s hearing that it would 
reverse itself. However, Senator Hm. an- 
nounced that he would press for passage on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The opposition to the amendment arises 
on two scores. One group of Senators, rep- 
resented on the committee by Russet B. 
Lonc, Democrat, of Louisiana, maintains 
that the coastal lands belong to the States. 
He took the position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was robbing the people of his State 
to educate children in other of the 
country. it was brought out, however, that 
the United States Supreme Court had on 
four separate occasions, ruled that the 
coastal lands belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

FEAR OF COMPLEXITIES 


A second group of Senators, led by Senator 
ANDERSON, opposes the’ oil-for-education 
amendment on the ground that it might 
lead to a prolonged controversy and en- 
danger passage of the bill that he and Sen- 
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ator O’MaHoner had introduced. Senator 
ANDERSON said that he supported Federal aid 
for education. He felt, though, that the 
amendment beclouded the issue. It might 
even mrean, he feared, that the controversy 
might become so sharp that the whole ques- 
tion of Federal aid for education might be- 
come involved. 

Some feared that Congress, as a result of 
the controversy, might pass the bill to 
return the submerged coastal lands to the 
States. Their views were stated this way: 
Wait until the Federal Government gets 
complete possession of the submerged coastal 
lands before an issue is made as to how the 
future oil royalties are to be spent. 

Senator Hit. presented strong arguments, 
buttressed by historical precedent, in behalf 
of his proposal. In view of the Supreme 
Court’s repeated rulings that the submerged 
coastal lands belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and not to Texas, California, or any 
other individual State, Senator HILt said that 
the only basic issue to be considered was 
“what shall be done with the money that 
will come into the Government's coffers 
through royalties, rentals, and other rea- 
sons?” He said that education needed the 
money today as never before, and that it 
should be so allocated. 


PRECEDENTS IN HISTORY 


In principal, the oil-for-education doc- 
trine is not new. When the Nation was 
founded, Federal-aid resources were endowed 
for educational purposes. Many of the 
cafonies earmarked public lands for the sup- 
port of schools. The Ordinances of 1785 and 
1787, passed by Congress, set aside a portion 
of the public lands west of the Alleghenies 
for school purposes. Later, in 1862, the Mor- 
rill Act granted to each State 30,000 acres of 
Federal land to be used to establish and 
maintain cotleges:for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts. 

According to Senator Hri., the proposal 
embodied in the oil-for-education amend- 
ment is entirely in accordance with our na- 
tional tradition of devoting the proceeds of 
public lands to the support of education. 
He added that the adoption of this proposal 
would be a historic action comparable to the 
Ordinances and the Morrill Act. Actually, 
the oil-for-education proposal, in the course 
of time, would greatly exceed the total of 
receipts from previous Federal grants of pub- 
lic lands for school and college purposes. 

That the schools are in need of financial 
assistance cannot be denied. Many of the 
witnesses at the hearings stressed the dire 
plight in which the schools now find them- 
selves. Several quoted from the New York 
Times survey, recently summarized in this 
corner, which showed that the public schools 
were in serious trouble. The witnesses testi- 
fied as to the crisis in which education now 
found itself, and urged that the Federal 
Government, through the money to be col- 
lected from the coastal oil lands, help sub- 
sidize education. 

Speaking in behalf of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Dr. Robert L. Stearns, 
president of the University of Colorado, 
pointed out that unless the oil funds were 
earmarked for educational purposes, they 
would be absorbed in the general funds of 
the Nation, and svhools would not be the 
gainer. In a general budget of $80,000,000,- 
000 an item of several hundred million dol- 
lars might seem small. But if put aside for 
education, it might mean the difference be- 
tween good schools and poor ones. 


PROBLEMS CITED 


Several witnesses urged that the oil royal- 
ties go to education, stressing that the high 
cost of a college education today made it 
dificult for those without adequate eco- 
nomic funds to get-a higher learning. This is 
particularly true in the case of medical 
schools, it was brought out. It is extremely 
expensive to go to a medical school, and it is 
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even more expensive to build a college of 
medicine. Through the oil-for-education 
amendment, it is likely that some of the 
funds would be allocated for medical schools. 

On the whole, though, the educators testi- 
fied in behalf of the Hill amendment. So 
did the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and about 30 other groups repre- 
sented at the hearings. 

Many echoed the views of Miss Selma Bor- 
chardt, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, that the educational 
needs were more important today than at 
any time in the past. She warned that “we 
have to earmark this money for education or 
we will get nothing.” Another witness told 
the committee that the Nation's school sys- 
tem was at a crossroads—the schools will 
retrogress unless they get more money. The 
war-mobilization program has made inroads 
on the financial support that the schools 
need. 


Communism, the Hidden Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE “| 


OF OREGON N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a guest edi- 
torial which was published in the Port- 
land Oregonian of May 23, 1951, which 
has been called to my attention by 
friends in Oregon. The editorial is en- 
titled “Hidden Enemy,” and was written 
by Prof. Harold S. Tuttle, director of 
leadership training at Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oreg. S 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hippen ENEMY 
(By Harold S. Tuttle) 


As the shadow of a mountain stretches out 
to the horizon, presaging the coming of 
night, so the shadow of communism looms 
over the world portending another dark age. 
All the values of our culture are threatened. 
In our dread, our eyes are fixed upon the 
specter; in the dim light we see imperfectly. 
If our senses were alert we should detect 
another enemy stealthily entering. If we 
need to prepare defenses against military 
attack, we need also and more instantly to 
defend ourselves against this sinister foe. 
It seizes elements of our culture, yet carries 
nothing away—an eerie foe in whose hand 
the thing it touches vanishes; a weird shadow 
playing a more weird game, filching rich 
treasures yet leaving illusions of their con- 
tinued presence. What this ghoul does to 
our culture cannot be seen by eyes from 
which hysteria has removed the powers of 
penetration and analysis. 

If we would know what is happening to 
our culture we must give honest thought to 
the inner nature of culture. There are voices 
that say: Culture is thai series of inventions, 
of material improvements, of institutions 
which society has set up—the newspaper, 
the radio, the church, art and a thousand 
other products achieved by the human race 
through long centuries. They can be de- 
scribed, measured, counted; and the inven- 
tory is impressive. Do these answers reveal 
or conceal the true nature of culture? 
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Culture exists only as capacity for satis- 
faction within. Culture is not the thing 
itself that man has invented; it is the en- 
richment of life that comes from appropri- 
ating the invention. Culture is not the habit 
which society has established; it is enjoy- 
ment in common performance by a social 
group. Culture is not the institution which 
has evolved in human society; it is the mean- 
ing given to life by the common experience 
within the institution. Culture is subjective; 
it belongs to the inner life. It is the sense 
of worth, the feeling of value that is released 
in the use of the products of social evolution. 
It is the joy felt by the free spirit freely 
utilizing the world that has moulded him. 
It is the humble sense of true nobility in- 
spired by the democratic recognition of the 
inner worth of every person. Culture is not 
the array of objects that can be cataloged 
but the power to appreciate them. It is not 
the fruit, but the flavor of the fruit; not the 
flower, but the fragrance of the flower. Cul- 
ture is the capacity to find enrichment in 
the achievements of the race. How, then, is 
culture destroyed? 

Two neighbors lived side by side for 15 
years in an Indiana village. Their friendship 
was intimate and delightful. They were 
beneficiaries of democratic culture. The Ku 
Klux Klan swept into the village with its 
insidious influence, and one of the neighbors 
became suspect. Coldness developed; perse- 
cution followed. The culture that had de- 
veloped in the democratic relations of these 
neighbors is gone. It is gone not merely be- 
cause one suffers persecution without rea- 
son; it is gone because the persecutor no 
longer has the feeling of confidence and en- 
richment in the friendship of his neighbor. 

CULTURE ENFEEBLED 

An efficient and highly respected school 
administrator rezoned his school district to 
adjust to growing population. Some Negro 
and Mexican children were included in the 
“better” schools in which only the children 


_of the privileged had previously been en- 


rolled. As a result of the campaign of vitu- 
peration that followed, the superintendent 
was dismissed. The culture which ap- 
praises the worth of individuals for what 
they are, not for the color of their skin, has 
been enfeebled. . 

A sincere, thoughtful student of political 
problems, teaching in a great university, 
became convinced that the cost of war is 
greater than its possible benefits. He was 
attacked as unpatriotic and dismissed from 
his professorship. The slowly evolved prin- 
ciple of academic freedom is sacrificed. It 
is lost not alone to the victim of persecu- 
tion but to all who persecuted him, and to 
all who condoned the abrogation of 
freedom. — 

And what is the goal for which so great a 
price has been paid? Avowedly, security 
from a foreign invader. A despot threatens 
to come and dispossess us of our heritage, 
so dearly bought. And what are the par- 
ticular treasures of which he threatens to 
rob us? Among them are freedom of speech. 
But Stalin cannot take it all away now; 
much of it has already been abrogated, and 
the repudiation continues. It has been sac- 
rificed to prevent Stalin from coming and 
filching it away from us. Academic free- 
dom? Stalin will be impatient indeed when 
he finds—if he has not already been ac- 
curately advised—how much of that has 
been destroyed before he comes to steal it. 

But not alone in negative ways will Stalin 
find our culture impaired, our blessings re- 
stricted. On the positive side he will find 
less of spontaneous joy in social fellowship. 
It is being smothered by the marsh-gas of 
fear. The unseen enemy has preceded him 
in despoiling that whole area of rich in- 
terests that exalt life and provoke self- 
realization. 

The danger to culture as Stalin reaches 
out, step by step, toward control of the 
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world, is real and serious. But the danger to 
culture in the United States is more im- 
minent and serious within. There are 
business interests that spare no trick to 
arouse hysteria favoring enormous invest- 
ments in armaments at the expense of cul- 
tural values. Some of them in World War 
II supplied Hitler with instruments of death 
as long as traffic on the sea permitted. Edu- 
cation budgets are being cut just when they 
most need to be adequate. Civic education 
is a more permanent safeguard than blind 
conscription without education in human 
values, None of the policies which impov- 
erish the spirit adds in the long run to our 
protection. Rather, they weaken the very 
motives without which the will to defend 
democracy is lacking. 

Let us highly resolve that, in this period of 
genuine danger, we will build, not destroy 
the culture for which we deem it worth 
while to sacrifice lest, when a greater crisis 
impends, we shall discover that this cher- 
ished possession is lost. Let us resolve that 
we will preserve, not the mere forms of lib- 
erty, but the blessings of liberty. 


Federal Funds for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the February 13 issue of the AFL-News 
Reporter, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, on behalf of the 
oil-for-education amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. The article refers 
to the statement by Mr. George D. Riley, 
member of the AFL national legislative 
committee, before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, urging 
adoption of the oil for education amend- 
ment. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pri.ted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AFL Voices ScHooL PLAN TO SENATE Group 


Oil for the lamps of education was urged 
upon the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs by George D. Riley, member 
of the AFL national legislative committee. 

Riley, speaking for the Hill amendment, 
told the committee that funds from other 
sources to aid the Nation’s schools, may be 
difficult to obtain at this time. However, 
adequate aid is available without increase in 
the tax burden on anyone. 


AIM OF AMENDMENT 


The Hill amendment would see that rev- 
enues from oil and natural gas leases in land 
under the Pacific and Gulf Coasts, off the 
shores of California, Texas, and Louisiana, 
go to meet the needs of the school system. 

It would be an amendment to the measure 
which turns over the offshore land, also 
known as the tidelands, to the United States. 
The revenue would be from leases to the 
land to the oil and gas companies. The 
resources are estimated to be worth $50,000,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000,000. 

The AFL spokesman said, “No better pur- 
pose could be found for revenues derived 
from a windfall provided by nature than to 
pump new vitality into the schools of this 
Nation. 
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DEMANDS INCREASING 


“It is generally agreed that the sources 
which can be tapped for taxation purposes 
already have been drained to a low level. 
Little can be expected in more generous 
appropriations by national and State legis- 
lative bodies, though demands for 
facilities are still increasing, and the cost of 
operating existing plants will not decline.” 

Senator Josern C. O’Manoney, Democrat, 
Wyoming, is chairman of the committee. 


Protection of Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS N 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it 
seems to be necessary that a continuous 
campaign be conducted to protect our 
public schools and to insure that all the 
children of the United States will be 
given an opportunity for an education. 

The fight in this country is being 
waged by the Parents and Teachers As- 
sociation, which has ever been vigilant in 
promoting the interests of the public 
schools. This organization has a very 
worthy record—one that every citizen 
ought to know more about. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, published in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, recently published 
a very able editorial entitled “Fight Must 
Go on To Protect Public Schools.” I be- 
lieve this informative editorial should be 
available to all Members of the Congress. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ficut Must Go On To Protect Pustic 
ScHOOLS 


“What is right and desirable for the most 
privileged child is right and desirable for all 
children.” 

That worthy PTA slogan is being reempha- 
sized this week, commemorating the fifty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Con- 

of Parents and Teachers. Tribute is 
paid the founders, Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, at various programs, 
but celebrations also recognize that a prom- 
inent westerner, Mrs. John E. Hayes, of Twin 
Palls, Idaho, is closing her third year as nat- 
tional president of the PTA. 

When PTA was founded comparatively few 
children were privileged to regularly attend 
clean, well-lighted, well-planned, and capa- 
bly taught schools, and only a few finished 
high school. Fifty-five years ago parents 
were prevented from sharing a child's school 
education in any way. 

Even in Utah, where education has been a 
strong motivating force from the 
the free school, as we know it, is relatively 
new. The so-called free-school act was pass- 
ed in 1890, but that was only a beginning. 
As late as 1895 the names of pupils furnished 
with a second reader by the district were 
published, according to John Clifton Moffitt’s 
book The History of Public Education in 
Utah. For some time public funds were 
made available only to children whose par- 
ents were unable to pay their school ex- 
penses, to the humiliation of all. Prior to 
1890 many Utah children were not in school 


at all and during the early years of Utah 
educational history no clear distinction was 
made between public and private schools. 
Since its founding PTA has served as a 
strong force for equal opportunity and gen- 
eral improvement of the school 

The public school system has proved its 
worth and free schools are here to stay. Yet 
the present national emergency has drawn 
the schools into the taxation maelstrom, un- 
fairly for the most part. Groaning under 
the burden of rearmament, the taxpayer has 
reason to demand that all public expendi- 
tures not absolutely vital be curtailed. It is 
proper that the schools should be included 
in a scrutiny of public outlay. Unhappily, 
however, some individuals and groups have 
come to put tax reduction above all other 
considerations. Worse, some demagogues 
take advantage of the situation with the 
crass intent of undermining confidence in 


philosophy and their program of name-call- 
ing and false reports undermines 
freedom of thought and human liberties gen- 
erally. Devious and clever, they twist state- 
ments and acts of some educators and by 
innuendo and association create serious 
doubts about the motives and methods of 
the school system. The leaders know what 
they are doing, but some followers are sin- 
cere persons being fooled by what they read 
and hear or are too busy and indifferent to 
get the real facts. 

The public schools are the foundations of 
our democracy. Suspicion and distrust 
about them and other American institutions 
help only our enemies. 

The PTA has a but delicate 
job today. A defender of the schools by tra- 
dition, the organization should not allow it- 
self to become a pressure group on behalf of 
any school administration, At the same 
time, however, it must be vigilant to prevent 
infiltration by enemies of the public school 
program, and it must be careful not to imi- 
tate the methods and efforts of the high- 
sounding groups which seek to damage the 
free schools. 

Criticism and suggestions are good for the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


manager of the Joe Wheeler Electric 
Membership Corp. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ler’s Take ANOTHER Loox at TVA 

We in the valley, especially power dis- 
tributors and electrical co-op members, are 
inclinec to think of TVA principally as our 
power supplier. Well, that may be due to 
the fact that purchased power is our strong- 
est link with TVA, but let’s just stop for a 
moment to look at some of the other con- 
tributions TVA has made to our area, and 
the country, during its existence. 

Remember way back when rising river 
levels caused fear of floods in the valley? 
That was before TVA. Since then, flood 
damage estimated at over $50,000,000 has 
been saved by the multipurpose system of 
TVA reservoirs. 

What about navigation? In 1950 alone, 
the Tennessee River facilities carried 589,- 
000,000 ton-miles of traffic. Shippers saved 
more than $7,000,000 by using this method 
of shipment. 

Despite plastics and metals, wood will 
always be important to our peacetime and 
wartime economies. Tomorrow's timber sup- 
plies and soil-erosion prevention will both 
be affected tremendously by the 15,000,000 
seedlings furnished by TVA forest nurseries 
to private landowners, and by the improved 
fire-control methods now in use. 

And remember when malaria seemed to be 
one of the necessary evils of living in the 
South? Well, right here in the Tennessee 
Valley, where malaria was once prevalent, 
it has been rractically eliminated, due in 
very large measure to the efforts of TVA and 
local medical authorities. 

How much did commercial fertilizers 
formerly cost? Well, they used to be so high 
that many marginal farmers could not afford 
to use them. TVA, through improved 
methods, and by making patents available 
to phosphorous producers all over the United 
States, helped very materially to bring those 
costs down. 

In addition, we must not discount the 
fertilizer education resulting from the com- 
bined efforts of TVA and local agencies. 
Through pilot farms and test projects farm- 
ers were taught not only proper fertilization 
but also the value, for money expended, of 
various phosphate and nitrate elements of 
commercial fertilizers. 

Of course we cannot forget the millions of 
dollars worth of recreational facilities that 
have helped to make the TVA area a mecca 
for tourists from everywhere, and that have 
helped to bring tourist dollars into our area. 

These are only a few of the benefits that 
have accrued to us as a result of the TVA 
development. 

TVA was not, and is not, a multi-million- 
dollar Santa Claus who pours gifts on the 
valley at the expense of other sections of 
the country. It is not a boondoggle project. 

It is a Government investment in flood 
control and regional development. The in- 
vestment is not money poured down a drain, 
but dollars wisely spent in helping an en- 
tire region to help itself. 

Compare today’s private-capital invest- 
ment in the valley with the pre-TVA invest- 
ment. Compare today’s farms with those of 
yesterday. Compare the Federal taxes paid 
by the valley today with pre-TVA contri- 
butions. Compare the sales of electrical 
appliances, the average farm income, and the 
industrial worker's income in the valley. 

There are those who liken TVA to a crutch 
furnished by the Government to an area 
which could not stand on its own two feet. 
Seems to us it is more like a medicine given 
to a temporarily ailing patient who has now 
recovered enough to pay for the medicine 
and the doctor bill besides. 
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American Rearmament 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL M 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a most timely 
and informative article entitied “The 
True Picture,” relating to rearmament, 
written by Walter Lippmann, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Topay AND ToMoRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE TRUE PICTURE 


It has often been said that the Atlantic 
community coulc be defeated by a failure 
to rearm in the West or by an inflationary 
catastrophe brought on by the effort to re- 
arm. What about it then today? Measured 
by the military estimates, policies, and plans 
cf 1950-51, the rearmament of the Atlantic 
community as a whole is way behind sched- 
ule. On the financial side Britain and the 
sterling area are in the worst of all the post- 
war crises. In France there is financial 
trouble of increasing severity. 

The total picture would thus appear to be 
black: It would appear that the West was 
not only failing to rearm but that it was 
also running to bankruptcy. It would be bad 
enough, one might say, to be armed though 
bankrupt. But to be unarmed and bank- 
rupt as well would really be too much. 

The total picture is, however, quite false. 
Essentially it is altogether false. The true 
picture is that American rearmament is suc- 
ceeding and that the stupendous industrial 
transformation which this requires is being 
accomplished with the inflation under con- 
trol. I am not meaning to be complacent 
and to suggest that all is now well. But if 
complacency is bad, so also is a loss of con- 
fidence, especially when there is solid ground 
for having confidence. 

When I say that American rearmament 
is succeeding, I do not mean that we have as 
many weapons at this moment—or that we 
shall have them 6 months hence—as the 
planners decided we ought to have when 
they made their plans. There is no doubt a 
failure here which needs to be looked into 
to see whether the planners were wrong or 
whether those who have been carrying out 
their plans have been inefficient. 

But the real test of the success or failure 
of American rearmament is not measured by 
the planners’ schedules. It is measured by 
what the Russians think of it. While, of 
course, I do not know what they think of it, 
I do know what they ought to think of it. 
They ought to think that the American 
capacity to strike hard blows immediately, 
and to m )bilize the full military capacity of 
this country has now been brought to a point 
where no war of aggression could be anything 
but long, indecisive, and infinitely destruc- 
tive. ' 

If it is true, as I believe it is, that Ameri- 
can rearmament is successful by this ulti- 
mate test—whether aggression could suc- 
ceed—then many of the problems of western 
rearmament can be reexamined in the light 
of it. The problem of European unification, 
ot a European army, of the position of Spain, 
of rearmament in a country ‘ike Italy, can 
be dealt with in their true perspective—as 


the problems of the reconstruction, rather 
than of the immediate defense, of Europe. 

These problems are proving to be, as one 
might have expected, insoluble when they 
are treated as urgent matters of immediate 
military defense. Indeed, to treat them that 
way has been merely to postpone, if not 
to prevent, their solution. For they are not 
primarily military problems and they are in- 
soluble by. the decisions of military staffs. 
They are political problems and if they are 
soluble at all, it is in the long range. 

That is why it ‘s so important not to let 
the fundamental success of American re- 
armament—which has created a new mili- 
tary strength in the whole Western World— 
be obscured by the troubles and disappoint- 
ments which we encounter in carrying out 
our grandiose and superficially conceived 
schemes for remaking Europe by the end of 
last week. It might be very dangerous if 
the Kremlin believed what was said about 
these things and really became convinced 
that the rearmament of the West has failed 
or is failing. - 

It would also be a serious matter if the 
Kremlin allowed itself to believe what its 
dogma makes it want to believe—that we are 
on the verge of bankruptcy by inflation. We 
are not on the verge of bankruptcy by in- 
flation. Since last winter, when we brought 
to an end the automatic increase of bank 
deposit money, we have been in control of 
the forces that were threatening th> great 
inflation. 

What is more, there is now at last genuine 
reason to hope that in Britain and in the 
sterling area, particularly in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, India, and Pakistan, a 
change of policy and of method has been 
decided upon which will bring the infla- 
tion under control. The coming months 
will show whether this hope is justified. If 
it is, then it is not an idle fantasy to look 
forward to a time which is not too far off, 
when our society will be in fact—despite the 
anguish of the planners—at once armed and 
yet solvent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Significance of Atlantic Pact 
Extension,” published in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of February 15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ATLANTIC Pact EXTENSION 


Extension of the North Atlantic Treaty to 
Greece and Turkey, valiant anti-Communist 
allies, is expected to be quickly implemented 
in the wake of overwhelming approval by the 
United States Senate. When other member 
nations ratify the pact it will extend the 
western defensive alliance nearly to the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

The Senate climaxed a torrid debate by ap- 
proving the plan to raise to 14 nations the 
number now pledged one for all and all for 
one against Soviet aggression. Eight days 


previously the same measure was passed 
unanimously but only six Senators were 
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present. So it was reconsidered for reasons 
of historical seemliness. 

The debate was set off when Utah's Repub- 
lican Senator WATKINS proposed a reserva- 
tion restating and reaffirming that Congress, 
and only Congress, has the power to put the 
United States into war. Senator WATKINs, 
who conducted a similar fight in 1949 dur- 
ing the original North Atlantic Pact debate, 
said he wanted to limit actions by the Pres- 
ident which would throw the Nation into war 
without formal declaration by Congress. The 
aim is commendable. 

Senator WaTkKINS, who was on his feet 11 
hours in the debate, finally withdrew his pro- 
posal, expressing satisfaction that he had 
won his objective, as indicated by statements 
from leading Democratic Senators on the 
floor. By this time the debate had deterio- 
rated into a partisan free-for-all and Senator 
Tom CONNALLY, of Texas, Democratic foreign 
policy leader, jeered at the explanation as 
coming from a man who has had his south- 
bound parts worn off by arguments he can- 
not meet. Mr. WATKINS was vigorously sup- 
ported by Senator Tart, GOP policy leader. 

Senator WaTKIns is an attorney and former 
district judge and his concern for protecting 
the Constitution is well known. At the close 
of the debate he was roundly praised by Re- 
publican Senators MILLIKIN, of Colorado, and 
Case, of South Dakota for unceasing vigilance 
and contributing to an understanding of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

The issue, while related to Congress’ 
jealousy over its prerogatives in the field of 
foreign policy, is otherwise important and 
no doubt we will hear much more about it. 

Extension of the North Atlantic Treaty to 
the Middle East means that we have en- 
larged the area we will defend by immediate 
response to attacks. Does “defend” mean an 
all-out war? Most observers believe not. 
Walter Lippmann sums it up this way: “The 
obligation binding on all treaty members is 
to go to war against the nation which at- 
tacks any one of them, but there is nothing 
in the treaty which stipulates how each na- 
tion must wage that war. That is a strategi- 
cal problem which has to be worked out by 
each country in consultation with its allies. 
The solution of the strategical problem is 
not and could not be predetermined by the 
treaty.” 

“Senator Watkins is troubled, as are very 
many others,” says Lippmann, “by the Korean 
precedent. He is trying to limit the Presi- 
dent's power to deploy American troops 
abroad because he does not wish to be told, 
without being consulted about it first, that 
an American army is being sent’ to de- 
fend * * * more square miles of terri- 
tory.” 

The great purpose and virtue of the treaty, 
says Lippmann is that it has created an or- 
ganized guaranty against Soviet expansion 
by military means into Europe and the Mid- 
die East. It protects all the exposed and 
weak countries on the western borderlands 
of the Communist orbit. It protects not only 
the treaty members but no less effectively 
several countries which have not signed the 
treaty. The protection comes not from the 
presence of adequate or even of token forces 
of American infantrymen but from the de- 
terrent power of the military coalition. 

Some critics censured the Senate for wast- 
ing time in the debate. Maybe some time 
was wasted but surely this is preferable to 
the other extreme—six Senators rushing 
through, without debate or studied consid- 
eration, a measure of this significance. The 
2 days of debate were far from wasted if 
they emphasized the dangers incident to 
hair-trigger action by a President and the 
responsibility of the Senate, not only to pro- 
tect its war-making authority but to keep 
itself alert and informed on the touchy in- 
ternational situation. 
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Basic Aims in Far East Bar Real Peace 
There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \3 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN N 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Basic Aims in Far East Bar Real 
Peace There,” by James Reston, pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Basic Arms In Far East Bar REAL Peace 
Tuere—Bvur Unirep States Pouicy Is To 
Seex a TRUCE IN Korea anpd Not To ExtTenp 
THE WAR 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—The odds on 
an armistice in Korea are still estimated here 
at a little better than FO-50, but the more 
our officials have studied the possibilities of 
negotiating a general political settlement in 
Korea and the Far East the more gloomy they 
have become. i 

This town is full of diplomats and soldiers 
who have their own private plans about what 
Ought to be done to break the present stale- 
mate—all of them interesting and some of 
them extremely alluring. These range all the 
way from an elaborate far-eastern conference 
with the Communists to an elaborate air and 
naval blockade against Communist China, 
But the best guess here is that there will be 
neither a dramatic extension of the war nor 
a dramatic peace. 

Instead, the outlook is for either a nego- 
tiatec cease-fire or a continuance of the pres- 
ent half-way cease-fire, followed by a long 
holding operation until South Korean and 
Japanese power can be built up sufficiently, 
several years from now, to relieve the United 
States of some of its present responsibilities 
in that part of the world. 


THE RIVAL STAKES 


Both sides in the Korean war now feel, 
apparently, that they have too much at stake 
there either to make a general war or a 
general peace. Look first at the stakes of 
the United States: 

1, We are inescapably committed to op- 
posing the Communist aggression on South 
Korea. 

2. We are morally committed to defend 
the South Koreans and to help them rebuild 
their country. 

3. We are politically committed to do what 
we can to create a unified, democratic, in- 
dependent Korea, stretching from Pusan in 
the south to the Yalu on the Manchurian 
border—though we are not obliged to do this 


position in the Far East, and 
of South Korea by the Comm 
threat to that whole position. 
all this, as it is estimated in 


allowed to expand into 
Korean peninsula. 

The Communist stakes in the Korean war 
are equally impressive from their own 
of view: 

1. They are confronted by enormous 
United States power close to the frontiers 
of both the U. S. S. R. and Communist China. 


2. The Korean peninsula cuts right across 
sea communications between the major 
Soviet far-eastern port of Vladivostok and 
the Communist Manchurian bases of Port 
Arthur and Dairen. 

3. The presence of American power in 
South Korea not only blocks the Commu- 
nist aspirations for the conquest of indus- 
trial Japan but provides a barrier behind 
which Russia's historic enemy, Japan, can 
be restored. 

CATALOG OF DILEMMAS 


Thus, both sides in Korea are confronted, 
not by one, but by a whole catalog of dilem- 
mas. If we negotiate a peace that leaves 
South Korea weak and undefended, our 
whole legal, moral, and strategic position in 
the Far East will be jeopardized. 

Similarly, the Russians and Chinese Com- 
munists apparently fear that if they allow 
a unified, independent, and democratic Ko- 
rea to be formed, it will serve not only as 
an attractive base for western ideas—which 
they fear—but as a potential base of western 
military operations, which they fear just as 
much. 

Both sides believe that they can afford to 
discuss an armistice in the Korean war with- 
out upsetting the present balance of power 
in the Far East, and both sides are apparently 
willing to discuss the other political ques- 
tions that divide them—although they want 
to discuss these issues in different ways. 
But nobody at the top of the United States 
Government is very confident that these 
discussions would get very far, since neither 
side has shown any inclination to settle on 
the terms demanded by the other. 

OBJECTIVES FAR APART 

What the Communists want out of a Far 
Eastern settlement is clear enough. They 
want the withdrawal of our power from 
Korea, Formosa, and Japan. They want the 
entrance of Communist China into Formosa 
and the United Nations. They want a united 
Korea under a government of their own 
choosing, or at least one that they can sub- 
vert and control in time. 

The United States wants the withdrawal 
of Chinese and Soviet power from Korea. It 
wants the Russians to keep away from Japan. 
It wants an end to the pattern of Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion, not only in 
Korea and Japan, but throughout southeast 
Asia. 

These objectives are so far apart, however, 
that they defy successful negotiation, in the 
present atmosphere of mutual suspicion. 
Accordingly, the question that really faces 
the western allies on the one hand, and the 
Communist allies on the other, is whether 
they are rae to put up with the present 
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Or, again, it is reported that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have before them a plan to 
use American air power to bomb the key 
Chinese waterways and other transportation 
bottlenecks. 

Or, to take another popular report, it is 
said that the United States is now ready to 
bulld up Chiang Kai-shek’s forces and let 
him raid the islands along the Chinese coast, 
thus forcing the Peiping regime to disperse 
its forces over a wide area of the China main- 
land. 

It is true that all kinds of ideas are being 
kicked around in official and unofficial quar- 
ters here, but ideas are not always policies, 
and so far as one can determine, the situa- 
tion for the time being remains about as 
follows: 

1. The policy of the United States Govern- 
ment is still to persevere with the negotia- 
tions for an armistice. 

2. The policy of this Government is still 
to conduct the war within the terms of the 
United Nations resolutions on Korea. 

3. The policy of this Government is to 
punish Communist aggression wherever it 


* breaks out, to the full measure of our ability 


to do so and in keeping with our world-wide 
commitments. 

4. Accordingly, while any new aggression 
by Communist China in Korea or in south- 
east Asia might very well lead to an exten- 
sion of the air war against Chinese Com- 
munist communications on the mainland of 
China, it is not the policy of the United 
States to start any such thing merely be- 
cause the truce negotiations drag on. 


COMMUNIST RESPONSIBILITY 


In other words, if the war is to be extended 
in Asia the view of the United States Gov- 
ernment is that the Communists will have 
to take responsibility for extending it, either 
by breaking a Korean armistice, if one is ne- 
gotiated, or by threatening the security of 
the United States command in Korea, or by 
starting organized war somewhere else. 

If any of these things should happen, then 
the United States would undoubtedly feel 
justified in using methods different from 
those employed in the past in order to deal 
with the new situation. It does, however, 
want to avoid responsibility for starting a 
larger war itself, and it wants to avoid the 
charge that it has adopted a policy of trying 
to restore Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Government to power on the China main- 
land. 

The United States Government does not 
mind, as part of the current election argu- 
ments over China policy, to have correspond- 
ents here and there suggest that it is plan- 
ning to be very rough indeed on the Commu- 
nists. But despite all the rumors, it is not 
prepared to jeopardize the unity of the Allied 
coalition by initiating any new policy on the 
China mainiand unless the Communists 
themselves extend the war. 


Epilepsy: A Social dicap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \“ 


HON. JOHN j. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Epilepsy: A Social Handicap,” 
published in the magazine Valor, the offi- 
cial organ of the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Epttepsy: A SociaL HANDICAP 


(By Jerome K. Merlis, M. D., neurologist in 
charge, National Veterans’ Epilepsy Center, 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal, Framingham, Mass.) 

America, as a nation, prides itself on of- 
fering equal opportunity to all. But many 
Americans, as individuals, suffer from a dis- 
ease I call “motism.” This is a peculiar type 
of visual disturbance in which a mote in 
the eye looks like a mountain. There are 
many different kinds of motes—sometimes 
it is the color of a man’s skin, sometimes it 
is the church he attends, sometimes it is the 
physical handicap he bears through life. 

Too often we look at the handicap, and 
don’t see the person. We look at the para- 
lyzed arm, and don’t see the other. We look 
at the sightless eyes, and don't see the limbs. 
But most important, we don’t see the brain, 
and the spirit, and the will which burns so 
fiercely. We look at what the handicapped 
can’t do, and are blinded so that we don’t 
see what they can do. 

What is the particular mote which blinds 
the eye of society to the epileptic? I can 
do no better than to quote from the movie, 
“Seizure” produced last year by the Veterans’ 
Administration, “What sets these men 
apart?—in the long expanse of their lives, 
momentary spells—perhaps a few moments 
each week—each month—each year—perhaps 
not at all—yet sufficient to set them apart 
from their brethren. For even though sei- 
zures may be controlled, the stigma of the 
word ‘epilepsy’ remains.” 

Epilepsy is more a disease of society than 
it is a medical disease of an individual. In 
truth, we in medicine don’t look on it as a 
disease at all, but rather as a symptom of 
occasional disturbance of the normal elec- 
trical activity of the brain. These periods 
of disturbance are brief, lasting from sec- 
onds to minutes and, unfortunately, are un- 
predictable. And, in most cases, it is only 
during these brief periods that the epileptic 
has any physical handicap at all. But there 
is a greater handicap—the social handicap. 

In the days before modern science and 
medicine the epileptic was shunned because 
it was felt that he had been seized by spirits 
or demons. We really don’t believe in de- 
mons anymore (or do we?). But too often 
we behave as though we do. We see a man, 
suddenly bereft of his senses, writhing and 
struggling in a convulsion, and we look upon 
him with awe and amazement and often, I’m 
sorry to say, with distaste. Perhaps we don’t 
cross ourselves and spit, as they used to in 
days gone by, but something of the same 
feeling is evident in our behavior. 

We are fearful, and somewhat unreason- 
able about things we do not understand. Do 
we all know that epilepsy doesn’t just mean 
a dramatic convulsion? Do we all know 
that there are many less dramatic forms of 
epilepsy, such as pain in the abdomen and 
nausea, or pins-and-needle sensations, or 
simple brief loss of awareness without any 
convulsions at all? Do we know that we are 
all potential epileptics, that under the proper 
circumstances any of us could have a sei- 
zure? Do we know that most of us have 
suffered from a form of natural epilepsy— 
the hiccoughs? The mechanisms which con- 
trol the epileptic seizure are no more mys- 
terious than the mechanism which controls 
the movement of our hands as we turn 
thumbs down on the epileptic. 

Medical science has made great progress, 
and especially so in the last 15 years. We 
have heard much of the chemotherapeutics 
such as sulfa drugs and the antibiotics, peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and the like. We 
haven’t heard nearly so much of the fact 
that the skilled physician now has at hand 
@ number of new medicines for the treat- 


ment of epilepsy, so that most epileptics 
may now have their seizures controlled, or 
markedly diminished by the proper use of 
these medicines. But once an epileptic, al- 
Ways an epileptic—the stigma of the name 
lingers on, even after the seizures are con- 
trolled. 

We are often asked, “What kind of jobs 
are suitable for epileptics?” It seems to us 
that is the wrong way to ask the question. 
There are literally thousands of different 
occupations available in our economy (the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles used by 
our Vocational Rehabilitation Section lists 
over 20,000). A relatively small percentage 
of these jobs could not be handled by epi- 
leptics. But what is more to the point, there 
are few jobs indeed which could not be han- 
dled by some epileptics. The type of seiz- 
ure, whether or not the patient has a warn- 
ing, these must all be considered. Epilep- 
tics are not like peas in a pod—each indi- 
vidual is different. For example, there are 
some epileptics who have their seizures only 
during sleep. The only kind of job that I 
can think of which might be ursuitable for 
them is that of mattress tester. 

Each person must be considered in terms 
of his own individual handicap, and in terms 
of his abilities and interests, his training and 
background. The question should be asked, 
“is this person suitable for this job?” 

What kind of jobs do epileptics actually 
hold? A glance at our records reveals that 
they do just about everything. One man is 
a@ maintenance engineer, another a plumbing 
and heating inspector. Some are Civil Serv- 
ice employees, in the Post Office and other 
departments. There are men working at the 
Army Arsenal, in City Street Departments, 
in gas stations. Some are professional men; 
some farmers; some, merchants; some, cooks; 
some, salesmen. The list couid be extended 
almost indefinitely. 

Some are working in jobs they shouldn't 
hold, jobs in which they are potentially 
dangerous to themselves or others. This is 
the fruit of desperation—“I must have a job 
to support my family—any kind of job.” 

Of course, the ideal situation exists where 
the employer is aware of the situation. If 
the condition is known, suitable precau- 
tions can be taken. The epileptic is relieved 
of the constant anxiety that he will be 
“found out,” which in itself is detrimental to 
his mental health and his productivity on 
the job. Some of our patients have been 
fortunate enough to find understanding em- 
ployers. Many left the hospital with the sin- 
cere intention of telling the employer of their 
disability, but were rejected so many times 
that they resorted to secrecy. Working on 
one job after another, dreading the moment 
that a seizure will occur, they lead the 
haunted life of outlaws. Some have just 
given up working at all. 

What does the future hold for these handi- 
capped? Medically the situation is bright. 
Our knowledge of epilepsy is increasing 
steadily. Our chemical weapons are already 
formidable. Socially, we must breach the 
walls of ignorance and misinformation, and 
remove the mote from the eyes of our fellows. 





Murder in the Mines a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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by Willard Shelton entitled “Murder in 
the Mines,” which I have taken from 
the February 9 issue of the Nation mag- 
azine. 

Because of the widespread interest of 
the public and Members of Congress in 
legislation designed to provide safe con- 
ditions in the coal mines of the Nation, 
I am sure that Mr. Shelton’s article will 
prove most interesting and informative 
to all those who realize that effective 
steps must be taken now te prevent 
major mine disasters such as those that 
occurred at the Orient Mine No. 2 at 
West Frankfort, Ill., where 119 men were 
killed just before last Christmas, and the 
explosion at the Carpentertown Mine No. 
2 in Greensburg, Pa., where 6 men lost 
their lives on the 2d of this month. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MURDER IN THE MINES 
(By Willard Shelton) 


WASHINGTON, January 31.—Closing his tes- 
timony on the Neely-Price mine-safety bill 
before a Senate Labor Subcommittee, John 
L. Lewis reminded committee members that 
in ancient Egypt there were men who tended 
the Houses of the Dead. “Those men were a 
breed apart. The effluvia of death always 
seemed to emanate from their bodies. I 
sometimes wish, when I have time to medi- 
tate between explosions, that some great 
anthropologist or profound student of gen- 
ealogy would tell me whether our present- 
day coal operators are not descendants of the 
men who worked in the Houses of the Dead. 
In no other way can I account for their cal- 
lousness, their indifference to death among 
their employees, their pseudo-defense of the 
killing, the maiming, the wounding of men.” 

The language was violent, although Lewis’ 
manner was restrained, and Harry Moses, a 
veteran spokesman of the mine operators, 
blenched visibly. But the testimony of the 
operators themselves proved that the de- 
nunciation was justified. Witness after wit- 
ness representing the coal industry declared 
that enforcement of Federal mine-safety reg- 
ulations would be “impracticable,” that it 
was “unconstitutional,” that it was fraudu- 
lently designed to promote, not safety, but 
“nationalization” of the mines. 

Until 1941 mine operators were able to 
prevent Federal inspectors from entering 
their pits. It would be “unconstitutional,” 
they argued for an agent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pass judgment on miners’ work- 
ing conditions. They were finally forced to 
allow Federal safety inspections, but they 
blocked all attempts to give the Bureau of 
Mines and Department of the Interior the 
power to close down unsafe mines. 

Since inauguration of the safety-inspec- 
tion service not a single major mine disaster 
has occurred without prior warning of un- 
safe conditions. The Centralia, Ill., mine 
in which 111 men died 5 years ago had been 
the subject of protests by Federal inspectors 
and a committee of the miners. The Orient 
mine No. 2 at West Frankfort, Ill., which 
killed 119 men just before Christmas, was 
criticized by Federal inspectors as recently 
as last July 31. John J. Forbes, director of 
the Bureau of Mines, testified that four con- 
secutive reports of Federal agents in 2 years 
had warned the Chicago, Wilmington, and 
Franklin Coal Co. that Orient No. 2 was dan- 
gerous and had spelled out the major hazards 
in capital letters. 

While theoretically it should be possible 
for mine safety to be insured by the several 
States, the record of 93,000 deaths in 50 years 
shows that the States have not done the job. 
In Illinois, Governor Adlai Stevenson had a 
new safety code drafted, but the general 
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assembly refused to consider it. Even the 
members of the legislature from the West 
Frankfort area showed no interest. 

The major objection to strict safety laws 
is economic. It costs money to protect mines 
against natural hazards—to use rock dusting 
to keep down the explosive potential of coal 
dust, to install ventilating shafts, to buy 
“permissible” equipment (approved by Fed- 
eral inspectors) and maintain it in “permis- 
sible” operating condition. Moreover, if one 
State passes a rigid safety code, its mines 
are handicapped in competition with those of 
other States. The coal lobbyists scarcely 
have to lift an eyebrow in any State capital 
to discourage crusading about mine safety. 

In spite of these facts not a single repre- 
sentative of a coal industry who appeared 
before the Neely subcommittee had the de- 
cency to admit frankly that the time had 
come for Federal action. Harry Treadwell, 
vice president of the company operating 
Orient mine No. 2, double-talked to the com- 
mittee and the press. He told the commit- 
tee, in response to repeated questions from 
Senator Murray, that he favored any law 
“that would stop accidents so we can con- 
tinue in business,” but he confided to report- 
ers afterward that he was “not necessarily” 
in favor of the Neely-Price bill. The miners 
killed in the West Frankfort disaster left 
301 dependents, but Treadwell is not neces- 
sarily in favor of effective measures to pre- 
vent future disasters. 

Ed Schorr, representing the Ohio and some 
western Pennsylvania operators, warmly in- 
dorsed Federal legislation in principle, but 
insisted that the whole Federal mine-safety 
code—a highly technical document requiring 
expert interpretation—be written into law by 
Congress, so that day-to-day administration 
would be removed from the Bureau of Mines. 
Schorr also proposed that if the Bureau 
closed down a mine, the operator be given 
the right of immediate recourse to a Federal 
judge, who could suspend the order. 

Robert E. Lee Hall, a lawyer who appeared 
for the National Coal Association, argued 
that the safety record of mines was steadily 
improving and that to transfer primary re- 
sponsibility to the Federal Government 
would be unconstitutional and would create 
uncertainties. Walter Thurmond expressed 
the opposition of the Southern Coal Produ- 
cers’ Association; an engineer from Pikesville, 
Ky., one O. S. Batten, who appeared for Ken- 
tucky operators, charged that the Neely- 
Price bill and the mine-safety code were 
equally insincere and fraught with menace 
to the Republic. 

A curious note was introduced into the 
hearings by Thomas E. Shroyer, Senator 
Tart’s representative on the staff of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. Shroyer—and he was 
later echoed by Tarr himself—exhibited con- 
cern for the constitutional question of 
whether coal mining is an aspect of inter- 
state commerce and as such properly sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. . Forbes, of the 
Bureau of Mines, insisted that fewer than 5 
percent of existing mines would be exempt 
from Federal regulation on the ground that 
they operated wholly in intrastate commerce, 
but Tarr and Shroyer seemed dubious. Ap- 
parently in their view the coal industry is 
clearly in interstate commerce when John 
L. Lewis is to be hit with a court injunc- 
tion prohibiting a strike but just as clearly 
out of it when mine safety is the issue. 

A word must be said about the hot dispute 
between Lewis and Tarr over the effects of 
the Taft-Hartley law on the authority 
claimed by miners’ safety committees to shut 
down unsafe mines. Tarr argued that a mere 
suit for damages under Taft-Hartley did not 
mean that the union would lose. As he ex- 
pressed it, drawing on his memory of catch 

phrases from law school, “You can sue the 
Bishop of Boston for bastardy but you can’t 
collect.” The facts in the case of the Black- 
wood Fuel Co. of Virginia appear to sustain 


Lewis. The miners’ safety committee pro- 
tested conditions in the Blackwood mine, 
and one of the members of the committee 
was fired when he refused to work. The rest 
of the men quit in retaliation, but a Federal 
Taft-Hartley injunction drove them back to 
the pits. Whether or not the company wins 
its lawsuit against the union, the safety 
committee was unable to shut down the 
mine. 

Sponsors of the Neely-Price bill feel con- 
fident that the measure will be approved by 
the Senate Labor Committee. Its fate may 
depend on Representative GraHaM BARDEN, 
of North Carolina, chairman of the House 
committee. It may also depend on whether 
the operators profit from a strategy of delay, 
hoping that memory of West Frankfort will 
fade, or another unsafe mine blows up soon— 
and blows the bill through 

P. S.—While the Senators debated six more 
miners were killed in an explosion in the 
Carpentertown Mine No. 2 in Greensburg, 
Pa. Last year Federal mine inspectors had 
reported to the owners that the pit was 
gassy and directed their attention to serious 
hazards. Will this new tragedy move Con- 
gress to act? 


World Brotherhood  {(, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE NV 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the ReEcorp a guest editorial entitled 
“World Brotherhood” published in the 
Meriden (Conn.) Record of February 22, 
1952. 

The editorial was written by the Rev- 
erend Arpad Beretz, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church of my 
home town, Wallingford, Conn. 

Although born in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Reverend Beretz attended college and 
theological seminary in the little town of 
Saros Pagak, Hungary, where he ob- 
served World War II at first hand. In 
commenting on this experience Reverend 
Beretz said: 

I spoke to men in many armies, and I 
found that many of them were lovers of 
freedom and believers in brotherhood who 
were bearing arms only because they had 
to. I saw Polish, German, Austrian, Italian, 
French, Czech, Hungarian, Rumanian, Yugo- 
slav, and Russian troops pass my door. From 
conversations with many of these men I came 
to realize they knew full well that military 


victories do not bring peace but only misery 
and that there will never be an end to war 
until men are free to follow their own nat- 
ural fraternal instincts, uncoerced by any 
warmongering dictator. 


The editorial follows: 
Worip BroTHERHOOD 


poets, religious leders, 
statesmen and all concerned with the welfare 


In our time the first faltering steps have 
been taken to achieve the one-world concept 
of human unity and fraternity. Although 
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prospect of contributing to the certain mass 
disintegration of human life. 

The forces of self-destruction have caused 
all nations and peoples to re-examine and 
re-think their relationships to each other 
and to the world in general. One of the re- 
sults of this world-wide soul-searching has 
been the realization that world brotherhood 
is no longer, in the light of recent scientific 
discoveries, a racial, social, political, eco- 
nomic, or religious ideal, but rather, an ele- 
mental necessity if man is to survive and 
continue in its present state of civilization 
and culture, 

Recently, military, political, and social 
forces have been widening the gap between 
the East and the West. It is now self-evi- 
dent that a return to the East is East and 
the West is West political philosophy and 
outlook on human affairs will result in com- 
plete disorder and chaos for mankind. 

Hunger, disease, ignorance, and oppres- 
sion anywhere on earth weaken the bond of 
brotherhood that alone can save a confused 
and sick world. The responsibility of one 
nation for another, one people for another, 
one race for another, one hemisphere for an- 
other must find universal acceptance and 
practical application if freedom, peace, and 
good will is to be the way of life for the 
world. 

As Americans we must share fully in the 
crucial role our country must accept in world 
affairs. It is the responsibility of every 
American to insist that our relationships 
with all nations and peoples in the world will 
be based upon the principles of justice, free- 
dom and brotherhood. Our country must 
lead other freedom-loving countries in the 
fight against poverty, discrimination, and 
exploitation everywhere in the world. 

But, our foremost contribution to world 
brotherhood will be our sincere and untiring 
efforts to make in our country a free society 
of freemen who are in full possession of cer- 
tain inalienable rights before God and man. 

Rev. ARPAD BERETZ, 
Pastor, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Wailingjord. 


Chiang’s Army Has Many Weak Spots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS q 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““Chiang’s Army Has Many Weak 
Spots,” by Henry R. Lieberman, pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


Criane’s Army Has Many Weax Spors—It 
Is CoNnsiperep Far From ABLE To START 
MAINLAND ATTACK 

(By Henry R. Lieberman) 

Hone Kone, February 16.—Whether or not 
the United States decides to “take the wraps 
off” the Chinese Nationalist Army, that army 
is not now ready to undertake a large-scale 
amphibious operation against the China 
mainland. 


Professional estimates on how soon the 
Nationalist forces on Formosa could be ready 
vary from 6 months to 2 years—and always 
provided the United States furnishes the 
mecessary arms, equipment and logistical 
support. 
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Although the Nationalists are credited 
with capacity to carry out small hit-and-run 
raids against lightly defended coastal sec- 
tors, a major campaign would require ex- 
tensive preparations under a new policy that 
has not even come into being. Programs 
designed to protect Formosa against Com- 
munist attack have not yet been completed, 
let alone programs designed to enable the 
army on Formosa to attack the mainland 
in strength. 

Aside from the knotty political problems 
related to any shift in American policy from 
the neutralization to the deneutralization of 
Formosa, the purely military problems in- 
volved in a Nationalist return to the main- 
land are by no means simple. 

MAINLAND WELL DEFENDED 

It is true enough Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek has a ready-made concentration of 
military manpower. But such troops as he 
could commit for a substantial mainland 
campaign would still have to be transported 
across the more than 100 miles of water. 

Furthermore, the China mainland is not a 
vacuum but an increasingly well organized 
territory defended by coastal fortifications, 
radar, and far more troops than the Nation- 
alists have at their disposal. Most of the 
Chinese Red Air Force is now concentrated 
in North China, Manchuria, and Korea. 
Nevertheless, an air force is highly mobile, 
and the Communists have been busily en- 
gaged during the past 2 years in reconstruct- 
ing old air flelds and building new flelds in 
South China. 

At the present the Nationalists lack the 
air power as well as naval power to launch 
the kind of all-out campaign some Americans 
seem to have in mind when they talk about 
taking the wraps off Formosa. The Red Air 
Force is not only much larger than the 
present Nationalist Air Force, its planes are 
also more modern. 


POPULAR SUPPORT PROBLEMATICAL 

It is a matter of debate whether the 
Chinese people would rise up in effective 
support of the Nationalists at the first sign 
of a landing or whether the rigid police-state 
controls instituted by the Communists al- 
ready have stified this potential. Much 
would undoubtedly depend on the degree of 
military success achieved by the Nationalists 
and on what rallying cries they had to offer. 

In any event it is clear the Nationalists 
would have to land not merely with troops 
but with sufficient food and sufficient ad- 
ministration and a continuing stream of 
supplies. 

The size of Chiang Kai-shek’s army has 
been represented at various times as any- 
where from 300,000 to 600,000 men. As a 
matter of fact, there are close to 600,000 
men in the over-all Nationalist military es- 
tablishment, but this includes men in supply 
services, the armored force, Navy, and Air 
Force, as well as the ground forces. 

It is estimated the Nationalists have an 
infantry force totaling about 400,000, with 
the actual number of foot soldiers around 
300,000. 

Notwithstanding large-scale defections 
during the civil war, the Nationalist soldier 
_ fought bravely and stubbornly when he was 
sufficiently trained and sufficiently fed and 
led by skilled and devoted officers who pro- 
vided an example for him in standing fast. 
The troops now on Formosa look good. Many 
are seasoned veterans, but they have been out 
of combat for 2 years and they are not get- 
ting any younger. 

AIR AND NAVAL POWER LIMITED 


The Nationalist navy is a small-ship affair 
of limited size and capacity. The relatively 
small air force needs new planes and spare 
parts for its old aircraft. There is a sub- 


stantial number of trained pilots, but age is 
also a factor here. 

None of the armed forces can draw on the 
kind of manpower reservoirs the Communists 
have at their disposal. Formosa has a popu- 
lation of about 10,000,000, with fine lines of 
political distinction still existing between the 
bulk of native Taiwanese and the mainland 
Chinese who have settled on the island. 

The United States military aid to Formosa 
is being administered by an advisory group 
now consisting of 350 to 409 American Army, 
Air Force, and Navy personnel. Training 
activity among the Nationalist troops is re- 
ported to have been intensified in recent 
weeks. 

The military-aid program in Formosa has 
been affected by the multiple and far-flung 
American commitments throughout the 
world. According to reports from Taipei, 
shipments of equipment and arms are con- 
tinuing to lag. Nor has the United States 
military advisory group in Formosa filled all 
its billets so far. 

Talks with Nationalist officials have made 
it clear they are anxious to get back to the 
mainland. At the same time they are all 
aware of what they are up against. Although 
300,000 infantrymen represent a substantial 
concentration, similar concentrations were 
swallowed up during the decisive civil war 
battles in Manchuria and around Hsuchon, 
the strategic junction of the Lunghai and 
Tientsin-Pukow railways in Kiangsu Prov- 
ince. 

Under the circumstances, where troops 
must remain in Formosa for purposes of 
defense, the soldiers who would be put into 
a drive against the mainland would have 
to be rather fewer than 300,000. 

Furthermore, no one can predict with com- 
plete certainty what reaction a landing force 
would receive. Politically, psychologically, 
and militarily it's doubtful whether the 
Nationalists could afford to risk an adven- 
ture involving, say 100,000 men under present 
circumstances, 


FORMOSA’S OPINION 


There has been no official comment from 
Taipei on the debate in the United States 
regarding the use of the Nationalist troops 
in military activity against the China main- 
land. When this correspondent visited For- 
mosa last November, however, responsible 
Nationalists appeared to be more immediately 


“concerned with the general world political 


situation than with military adventures they 
realized they were not yet prepared to carry 
out. 

The military resources of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, who are now holding an island re- 
garded as having strategic significance, can- 
not be dismissed as unimportant. Some 
military observers also stress the commando 
potential of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 
Nevertheless, the Nationalist military re- 
sources have their limits. 


MAJOR DEFENSE PROBLEM 


Viewed from here, it is not merely a ques- 
tion of “taking the wraps cff” the Nation- 
alists and letting them plunge back full 
force onto the mainland. Even if Wash- 
ington decides to revise its “neutralization,” 
the limitations of the Nationalist resources 
and the situation prevailing in China would 
almost inevitably condition the type and 
scope of operations that could be conducted. 

The Communists have tightened their po- 
litical controls and are constantly increasing 
their own armed strength. Also, they have 
not given up their claims to Formosa and 
their intention to absorb the island eventu- 
ally. Thus Formosa, especially with the Na- 
tionalist air force and navy in their present 
form, continues to be a major problem of 
defense as well as a base for a possible limited 
offense, 
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Saving Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great concerns of most Ameri- 
cans is the size of the Federal budget. 
Too often, unfortunately, quite valid at- 
tacks on the exorbitant spending pro- 
gram are disregarded because they are 
hysterical and emotional. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
be able to submit for printing in the 
ReEcorp an analysis which is fair, rea- 
soned, and unemotional. This analysis, 
by the distinguished Columbia Broad- 
casting System news commentator, Eric 
Sevareid, points the paths Congress must 
follow if Federal spending is to be cut 
successfully. Although Mr. Sevareid 
does not mention specifically by name 
the Bonner subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, of which I am a member, I 
am proud of the painstaking work of that 
committee and its able chairman in 
quietly working toward organizational 
and functional reforms in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in line with the think- 
ing outlined below. 

Mr. Sevareid’s Analysis of the News 
for Thursday, February 21, 1952: 


More than 50 cents of every dollar you pay 
to the Government on March 15 will go 
directly for our own military services. That 
is why any serious attempt to reduce the 
enormous Federal budget has got to be 
tough in its scrutiny of the Defense Depart- 
ment, however indignant its leadership may 
act, however timid the average Congress- 
man may feel about tackling high and fa- 
mous brass. 

The thousands of men charged with spend- 
ing military money are no less intelligent, 
no less well intended than men with similar 
tasks in other departments, but they are 
still suffering the backwash of a spending 
tradition and practice not of their own 
making. Traditionally, President and Con- 
gress have starved a very small Military Es- 
tablishment in the years of quiet, then sud- 
denly poured great tides of money over a 
vast establishment in time of danger, as in 
1942 and as in 1952; no other single depart- 
ment of Government has to struggle with 
sudden and overwhelming upheavals of such 
an order of magnitude. For the quick speed 
of our giant mobilization in the big war 
years, we paid an enormous penalty in pure 
waste and duplication; it would be hard 
to find a G. I. from that war without his 
personal account of fantastic waste of money 
and goods; but that was war, hot and 
global, and the penalty of defeat would have 
been a lot more costly. 

Now, however, we are in a quite different 
phase of militarization. We are not at- 
tempting a quick or a total mobilization. 
This Government is proceeding on the 
deliberate assumption that world war is 
several years away, if it is to come at all. 
Haste cannot really be justified as the maker 
of waste in military spending, save in cer- 
tain categories of transaction; therefore— 
and considering the enormity of military 
costs—we are all entitled to expect this time 
that every branch and section of the military 
services will maintain its own corps of “waste 
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police,” so to speak, with highest authority 
to impose its will; we are entitled to expect 
Congress to maintain a permanent body of 
expert scrutinizers, working, not toward an 
occasional headline or exposé, but systemati- 
cally and continuously. 

Some things have been accomplished al- 
ready by the Johnson and Hébert subcom- 
mittees; some by the military, such as ship- 
ping and centralized buying economies, but 
these steps represent only a beginning. 
There have been some major acts of organi- 
zational surgery; but what is really hard, 
what is not really done, is to plug the mil- 
lion separate, almost invisible pores through 
which the financial blood of the country 
drains out of the military body; the waste- 
ful use of a plane here, the needlessly ex- 
pensive carpet there, an overpayment on a 
cargo of blankets somewhere else. The whole 
military psychology is to resent inquisition 
on such seemingly picayunish matters; each 
such expense seems utterly inconsequential 
in the shadow of $50,000,000,000. But these 
little meaningless expenditures go on, every- 
where and endlessly. Each one in itself a 
trifle; added together, they cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. This is the real nature 
of the waste; this is why, however often 
meat ax or scalpel may be useful, the job 
calls for microscope and needle. If it is suc- 
cessfully argued that this kind of detailed 
scrutiny is too difficult or too costly in itself, 
then we shall never have any major saving. 
But this kind of economy drive, dealing with 
the dimes and quarters, is a familiar thing 
in corporations. It has sometimes been done, 
simply by a binding order that each execu- 
tive, down to the smallest subsection, cut 
his costs by a certain percentage, leaving it 
to him how he does it, or show cause why 
he cannot. 

That has been done in private industry 
without serious impairment of efficiency, 
sometimes to greater efficiency; it is hard to 
believe it cannot also be done in the military. 


Television Reports of Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | ‘\_ 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, because of 
an extraordinary ruling, the people of 
Michigan are being deprived of a play- 
by-play television report of the hearing 
being conducted in Detroit by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
into subversion in our defense indus- 
tries. 

This exceptional decision certainly 
demonstrates the need for a clarifying 
amendment to the rules of the House 
and raises a question as to why other 
congressional hearings have been allowed 
to go on the TV screen and what dis- 
tinction is to be made between radio 
broadcasting and televising. I under- 
stand the House is permitting radio 
broadcast of the Detroit hearings. 

What is more unfortunate about this 
exceptional decision, however, is that it 
seems to support rumors which have 
been current here that unusual pressure 
has been brought to bear on the House 
to keep the proceedings in Detroit from 
being televised. These rumors were to 
the effect that strong forces in the Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan were seeking 
to prevent any such large audience from 


witnessing the testimony for fear of in- 
volvement of individuals high in the 
Democratic organization of the State. 
One of the principal reasons for open 
hearings on Communist activities is to 
call the attention of the public to the 
dangers of espionage, sabotage, and other 
threats to security. If the House rules 
justify the decision to ban television, it 
seems to me that we are entangled in 
our own web and that we should do 
something about it forthwith. Most 
Members who have seen telecast sessions 
of the King subcommittee on income- 
tax frauds, the Madden subcommittee 
on the Katyn massacres, the Hébert 


American Activities Committee hearing 
on subversion in Hollywood, to say noth- 
ing of the Kefauver committee hearings 
on crime and the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy, certainly did not realize 
that it was against the rules. 

It seems very peculiar that such a de- 
cision would be made just before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
began to reveal what is going on in Mich- 
igan under the Democratic State ad- 
ministration. 


Invitation to Opportunity 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
of the Recorp an article 
“Invitation to “Opportunity,” 

associa 


gia College of Agriculture) 
“Go south, young man! Go south and 


ment brokers calls attention to the South's 
recent growth and favorable outlook for 
the future. 

In its Investor’s Reader, the firm of Mer- 


can people, is a land lavishly rich in nat- 
ural resources—soil, water, forests, seafood, 
fur-bearing animals, oil, gas, minerals. 
Here, to a greater degree than elsewhere in 
the United States, are concentrated raw ma- 
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terials needed by the fastest-growing group 
of American industries; that’s why in a re- 
cent period $3 out of every $4 spent by in- 
dustry to build new chemical plants went 
into the Gulf South. Here cities are grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the Nation's 
urban population. Here increases in farm 
earnings far outstrip the national average. 

But southern progress is by no means con- 
fined to the Gulf coast. Every State in the 
region is making spectacular gains. 

Turn to the northern border of the South. 
Consider, for example, Kentucky. The Blue- 
grass State now leads the Southeast in the 
value of livestock on farms. It has bal- 
anced crops with animals in an efficient and 
profitable system of farm management. 
Now it is moving rapidly toward balancing 
agriculture with industry. Last year §1,- 
500,000,000 of new capital for industrial de- 
velopment were earmarked for spending in 
Kentucky. Few States in the Nation can 
match this record. 

SOUTH IS WORLD'S ATOMIC CENTER 

Near Paducah there is construction in 
progress which will double the city's in- 
dustrial workers. ‘hese developments in- 
clude four new chemical factories, two giant 
steam plants which will generate for local 
use more electricity than is required to sup- 
ply the large city of St. Louis, and an atomic 
development of the Government. 

Of course, at Oak Ridge, Tenn., mystery 
city of World War II, the South already has 
the Nation's largest atomic center. 

But a third development, even larger, is 
under way in South Carolina. It is the 
Savannah River plant, or the H-bomb plant. 
Across the river from Augusta, Ga., on a 
250,000-acre tract of land, this is the largest 
construction project in the United States. 
It may cost $1,000,000,000. 

Still a fourth atomic project has been lo- 
cated at Amarillo, Tex. In addition, the 
South has 25 cooperating atomic energy ex- 
perimental laboratories. 

Had you realized that in the newly recog- 
nized “Atomic Age,” the South is the atomic 
center of the whole world? 

Already, atomic discoveries solve many 
peacetime problems. In agriculture, our ex- 
periment stations are applying them to crop 
production. By using radioactive materials, 
it is possible for agronomists to learn when, 
in what amounts, and from what sources 
Plants get food for growth. Atomic knowl- 

being applied to more efficient feed- 


Atomic developments may well serve as a 
of current industrial expansion 
throughout the South—a symbol of expand- 
ing industries, cities growing fast enough 
to make farmers compete for labor, and bet- 
ter markets for farmers. These symbols add 
up to higher nonfarm incomes than the 
South has ever known—incomes that for al- 
most every group of workers are gaining at 
&@ more rapid rate than the national average. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports that last year the Nation's 
nonagricultural income was up 11 percent. 
In the South, increase was 13 percent. Man- 
ufacturing payrolls increased 13 percent in 
the Nation and 15 percent in the 11 States 
of the Southeast. Trade and service in- 
comes, meaning stores and other business 
establishments, gained 9 percent in the Na- 
tion, but 12 percent in the South. 
FIFTY-TWO PERCENT OF NATION’S FARMERS 


But industrial and nonfarm developments, 
great as they have been in recent years, have 
taken nothing from the South’s leadership in 
farming. 

The South has about half the Nation's 
farms. The 1950 census tells us that 52 
percent of the farm people live in the South- 
ern States. 

Of the three States that gained in num- 
ber of farms during the past decade, the 
South has two—North and South Carolina. 
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Bright lights in the South’s rapidly grow- 
ing cities have lured few young people from 
farms. Today the South has more people 
pre for farm careers than all other 
sections of the United States combined. 

The South has 60 percent of the total en- 
rollment in vocational agriculture, includ- 
ing, of course, Future Farmers of America. 
It has 56 percent of the enrollees in vet- 
erans on-farm training program. It has 65 
percent of the Nation’s 1,180,000 4-H Club 
members; and all States with more than 
100,000 4-H members are in the southern 
region. 

Among many progressive improvements 
and income-increasing changes in farming 
in the South, none has laid so firm a founda- 
tion for a higher level of permanent pros- 
perity as achievements in grassland farming. 

“At last we are getting very busy with 
grasses and legumes in southern agricul- 
ture,” said Dr. H. H. Bennett, former Chief, 
Soil Conservation Service, in a recent talk. 
“Not long ago, on a trip through the South, 
I was so amazed by what farmers and ranch- 
ers had accomplished that I compiled some 
figures which tell the story,” (See table at 
end of speech.) 

Dr. Bennett's figures deal with work done 
in soil-conservation districts. Except in Ten- 
nessee, these districts blanket the South. 
His figures include newly seeded pastures 
and range land, as well as all kinds and 
types of range and pasture improvements, 
In terms of work planned and work’ com- 
pleted, they tell what has been done in every 
Stat> end region of the Nation. Here are 
high lights of Dr. Bennett's findings: 

1. Thirteen Southern States have seeded 
81.6 percent of the Nation’s new pasture 
acres. 

2. Of the 22,300,000 acres in the United 
States upon which planned improvements 
have been carried to completion, 14,000,000 
acres, or 62.8 percent, are in the South. 

3. Range-improvement work has been 
completed on more than 11,000,000 acres in 
the South and plans have been made for 
improving an additional 23,000,000 acres. 
Work is going forward daily. Of the Na- 
tion’s total acreage of range grazing lands 
for which planned ents have been 
made and are under way, the South has 38.1 
percent. 

4. During the past 5 years, the South has 
been forward pasture improve- 
ments at the average annual rate of 2,075,845 
acres, which is 59.3 percent of the Nation's 
total. In other words, the South is develop- 
ing and seeding about three-fifths of the 
Nation’s greatly needed additional pastures. 
“The annual rate in the South continues to 
rise from year to year,” says Dr. Bennett. 

5. In addition to all work completed to 
January 1, 1952, the South’s farmers and 
ranchers have announced plans for adding 
37,200,000 more acres of improved grazing 
lands, about 6,000,000 acres of which will be 
plowable pastures seeded to a conrbination 
of grasses and legumes. 

The South is going to grass and livestock 
as fast as labor, fertilizer, seed, and breed- 
ing stock permit. 

When Dr. Bennett’s figures, along with 
those giving recent increases in farm ani- 
mals, were shown to a USDA economist in 
Washington, he said, “That is the largest 
land-management and farm-improven;ent 
program that has ever been achieved in the 
history of American agriculture. How was 
it done in so short a time with so many 
people?” 

Many answers may be given to this ques- 
tion. One is that the region’s leaders, and 
the rank and file of farmers, have decided 
that the best system of farming is one in 
which crops are balanced with livestock. 
They have also learned that the South has 
an economic advantage over other sections 
in the Nation in cattle production, due 
chiefly to the opportunity of developing all- 


year grazing systems. Market demands have 
helped, too. There are limited outlets for 
mrany of the region's money crops, including 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice. But 
there's not enough meat for the tables of 
America’s nonfarm people. 

LEADER IN LIVESTOCK GaINS 

Because of national leadership in newly 
seeded pastures and range improvement, the 
South leads the Nation in livestock gains. 

Naturally, greatest gains have been in 
grazing animals, primarily cattle, and pre- 
dominantly beef cattle. 

But rapid strides have been made in milk 
production, also. An increase has been made 
in every State. Among the 18 top-producing 
States, which supply more than 75 percent 
of the Nation’s milk, the South has 5; Texas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Gains have also been made in sheep. 
Marked gains have been made in Mississipp1. 
Kentucky is sending an increasing number 
of early spring lambs to market. And, while 
the number of sheep in the Nation has de- 
clined, the enterprise is on the upgrade in 
Texas. The Lone Star State has about 20 
percent of the total number of sheep in the 
United States and something like 90 percent 
of the Nation’s goats. 

All 10 top States in percentage gains in 
cattle and calves are in the South. This 
is true for the last 10-year period; it is true 
for last year. When checked with the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1949- 
50, top States, in order of rank, were Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma. 

Cattle numbers have increased in every 
State in the South, in spite of the fact that 
there has been no over-all national gain 
since 1944. Florida’s gain in a decade has 
been more than 100 percent. In Texas, 
which has 10 percent of the cattle of the 
United States, there has been an increase 
of 1,158,000 head in 5 years. 

Cattle gains will continue to increase in 
the South. The region will furnish an ever- 
increasing part of the “meat for America’s 
tables. Many conditions lead to this con- 
clusion. One of these is the rapid trend 
toward use of power machinery. 

Power machinery sets the standards in 
American agriculture. It determines the de- 
gree of efficiency of operation on any farm; 
it is the major factor in increasing produc- 
tion and income per worker. Within the 
past 10 years the number of workers on farms 
has decreased by more than 1,000,000; yet, 
production is up 20 percent. Why? Chiefly 
because farmers are using more power ma- 
chinery and electrically operated equipment 
than ever before. 


MECHANIZATION SPEEDED 


Southern farmers are turning rapidly to- 
ward use of power machinery and equip- 
ment. Percentage gains have come faster 
in the South than in other regions, as shown 
by the following comparisons: 

Tractors: Sales in the South have in- 
creased 114 percent in 5 years; sales in the 
Nation, 26 percent. There are 1,000,000 
tractors on southern farms today. 

Combines: Sales in the South for the same 
period, 160 percent; sales in the United 
States, 114 percent. : 

Disk plows: The South, 180 percent; the 
Nation, 140 percent. 

Side-delivery rakes: The South, 400 per- 
cent; the United States as a whole, 38 per- 
cent. 

Trucks: The South, 90 percent, compared 
with a gain of 58 percent for the Nation. 

Milking machines: The South, 357 percent; 
United States, 98 percent. 

These selected examples show the escape 
from hand and mule labor in the South. 
These show, too, the changing type of farm- 
ing. Combines, side-delivery rakes, and 
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milking machines reflect grassland, grain, 
and livestock farming. 

More and more machines are now availe 
able for use in growing and harvesting row 
crops produced in the South—cotton har- 
vesters and peanut pickers, for example. 
With these machines and other power equip- 
ment are coming the highest level of effi- 
ciency and the best farm incomes the South 
has ever known. For instance, with ma- 
chines now in common use, 2 men produce 
as many peanuts as 12 did a few years ago; 
this means, at the same price level, returns 
six times as large per worker. 


MORE MEAT FROM THE SOUTH 


Fewer mules mean higher cash incomes for 
the South. Millions of acres, formerly used 
for producing mule feed, are now released 
for other uses. Nine out of ten will furnish 
grain and other feeds for cattle and hogs. 
Poultry will expand very fast. 

Fifteen years ago there were 3,757,000 
mules on southern farms; last year, there 
were 1,958,000—about one-half as many as 
in 1935. 

Great strides have been made in poultry 
production. The South Atlantic and South 
Central States produce three out of every 
four broilers that go onto American markets. 
Actually, they produce four or more market 
broilers for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

Outside the Delmarva area, highest pro- 
ducing States are Georgia, Arkansas, and 
Texas. Recent production increases are al- 
most unbelievable. Georgia, in 1950, sold 
60,000,000; estimates for 1951 average 75,- 
000,000. The Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, 
reports an average 5-year gain of 150 per- 
cent for the six States in the district, as com- 
pared with 100 percent for the United States 
of America as a whole. Mississippi regis- 
tered a 5-year gain of 644 percent. Arkansas, 
headquarters for the Nation’s 1951 Chicken 
of Tomorrow contest, did even better, in 
terms of total pounds produced and sold. 

Along with gains in livestock and poultry 
are coming higher acre yields in a:l cash 
crops, including feed grains. A better dis- 
tribution of.farm income throughout the 
year has resulted, too, from including more 
animal enterprises in farm production pro- 
grams. 

CONSERVATION LEADERSHIP 

Many of the South’s recent gains that are 
bringing higher farm earnings are byprod- 
ucts or dividends of conservation farming. 
But the South’s leadership in conservation is 
not confined to newly seeded pastures and 
range improvement. Here are examples of 
other phases of conservation in which the 
South leads: 

Terraces: Of the 10 top States in miles of 
terraces constructed, the South has 9. 

Cover crops: Only States in the Nation with 
annual plantings of more than 1,000,000 acres 
of cover crops are in the South. 

Forest conservation: Only five States in the 
Nation have more than a million acres of 
forests under a woodland conservation man- 
agement plan. These States, in order of 
acreage, are Georgia, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Tree planting: Of the 10 leading States in 
the Nation from the standpoint of forest 
trees planted, 6 are in the South. In terms 
of millions of trees planted, these States, ac- 
cording to the last record, rank as follows: 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama. 


WOOD INDUSTRIES MOVE SOUTH 


Another evidence that conservation farm- 
ing pays big dividends is found in the rapid 
growth and location of wood-using indus- 
tries. 

According to Vincent F. Waters, general 
manager, southern pulp and paper manu- 
facturer, 32 percent of the paper and paper- 
board manufacturing was done in the South 
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in 1941. By 1951, 
creased to 44 percent. Ten years ago, 41 


done in the South; at the 
year, it had stepped up to 58 percent. 

It is but a matter of time until the 
majority of all pulpwood-using plants 
Nation—one of the fastest growing 
American industries—will be located 
South. 

Today the South’s landowners sell more 
than 50 percent of the Nation's pulpwood. 
As the years go by, this percentage will 
increase. 

INVITATION TO OPPORTUNITY 

Did you ever see a highway sign that read: 
A detour means ? 

Changes, like detours, can be a little rough; 
but without some change there can be no 
opportunity for betterment. 


Today’s changes in the South are coming 
80 fast as to be a little confusing, but 
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cent higher than the national ¢: 
sa” \e period. 

The South's recent trends point the way 
what will happen in the years ahead. They 
are an invitation to opportunity to all who 
read the signs. They give real meaning to 
those signs of the Southern Railway System 
which read: Look ahead. Look South, 
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Pasture improvement applied in soil-conservation districts in 13 Southern States to Dec. 
31, 1941, 1946, and estimates to Dec. 31, 1951 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS oA 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Council of Lithuanian Societies in Balti- 
more joined with Lithuanians through- 
out the world in celebrating the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence at a banquet held on February 
16, their thoughts turned to the plight 
of their relatives and friends behind the 
iron curtain. 

Since the enslavement of Lithuania, 
over 500,000 of her people have been an- 
nihilated by various Russian devices. 
Conditions in that country are worse 
than they have ever been in the nation’s 
history. In view of these conditions, the 
group assembled to commemorate Lith- 
uania’s independence adopted a resolu- 
tion which I am inserting in the Recorp 
at this point so that it may be brought 
to the attention of all of the Members 
of Congress: 

Whereas Lithuanians always were a free- 
dom-loving people and for centuries past 
stanchly defended their soil, their freedom, 
and their culture, as well as the western 
civilization from numerous eastern aggres- 
sions until the year of 1795, when Lithuania 
was assaulted by the Russian and German 
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ings in the years of 1812, 1831, 1863, and 1905 
freedom and . 

and encouraged by Pres- 

t Woodrow Wilson's proposed peace on 

his 14 points January 8, 1918, 

independence the 16th day of 

February 1918, fought for her freedom, and 

became a self-governing democratic repub- 
lic; 

Whereas the Lithuanian people, under 
their own Government, made a marked 
progress in education, economics, science, in- 
dustry, self-government, and continuously 
prospered; 

Whereas the barbarous communistic Rus- 
sia, in conspiracy with Nazi Germany in the 
month of June 1940, without any cause or 
reason, illegally and savagely invaded and oc- 


still continues the same 
Lithuania and other subjugated lands, by 
exiling, starving, and murdering defenseless 
men, women, and children; 

Whereas the peace and justice among the 
nations of the world cannot be reestablished, 
unless and until the cruel Russian genocidal 
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acts are precluded and the enslaved lands 
are liberated: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this assembled body appeal 
to the President, Secretary of State, and 
Members of the United States Senate with 


legal 

for preventing the crime of genocide, be im- 
mediately ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate, thus demonstrating to the world that 
this country not only professes but also 
stands for humanitarian ideals: (2) that the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention be 
thereafter implemented by energetic and un- 
ceasing efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment within the United Nations to enlighten 
the world regarding the barbaric practices 
of the Soviets against enslaved peoples and 
to take all that this horrible crime be 
stopped; (3) that the liberation of Lithuania 
and other Russian-occupied countries be in- 
cluded in the program of the American for- 
eign policy; and (4) that the existing under- 
ground movements behind the iron curtain 
be given direct and effective assistance in 
their unequal life-and-death rtruggle for 
freedom and independence; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembled body ex- 
presses its gratitude to the Government of 
the United States for its ever-growing initi- 
ative in supporting the cause of free Lithu- 
ania and for its favorable attitude toward 
the suffering Lithuanian nation; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Maryland Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States representatives in 
the United Nations, the Governor of the 
State of Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore 
City, the Diplomatic Consular nta- 
tives of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 
the United States, and the press. 

ANTHONY J. MIcEIKA, 
President, 
Martin Ralza, 
Recording Secretary. 


Interstate Compacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS D y 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG : 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of this House to the 
fact that consent legislation, requesting 
the approval of eight interstate com- 
pacts, is now awaiting action in this Con- 
gress. No greater service could be ren- 
dered to the States and to the Nation 
than by scheduling action on these bills 
at the earliest possible date. These 
compacts, for which the States are seek- 
ing approval, represent, in every case, 
months or even years of negotiations by 


Mr. Speaker 
device by the States to solve problems of 
an interstate nature is in the best tra- 
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ditions of this Republic. In seeking 
congressional approval for these com- 
pacts, the States are trying to solve their 
own problems without calling for more 
and more Federal aid, more and more 
Federal interference, and more and 
more centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government. They should be 
encouraged in that effort—not stymied. 

Gov, Val Peterson, of Nebraska, chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, has 
recently written every Member of Con- 
gress requesting early and favorable ac- 
tion on these compact consent bills. I 
attach herewith a copy of Governor 
Peterson’s letter, together with a list of 
the bills for which congressional ap- 
proval is now sought, a résumé of the 
purpose of each of these bills, and their 
present status. I trust there will ke 
prompt and early approval of these 
measures. 

Governors’ CONFERENCE, 
Chicago, Ill., February 19, 1952. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States: 

The forty-third annual meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference adopted the attached 
resolution regarding interstate compacts at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., on October 3, 1951. You 
will note that the Governors’ Conference 
strongly urged the Congress to take prompt 
action on a number of pending measures 
designed to grant congressional consent to 
interstate compacts. 

We have recently reviewed such pending 
legislation and have prepared a checklist of 
the measures that have not as yet been 
passed by Congress. These measures en- 
compass a variety of subjects; they apply in 
some instances to as few as two States; but 
invariably they are of interest and impor- 
tance to the States involved. They frequent- 
ly represent many months and years of nego- 
tiation among the States on common prob- 
lems. A copy of the memorandum describ- 
ing these pending bills is enclosed. While 
not included in the attached list of pending 
compacts, we recommend that the Connecti- 
cut River flood control compact which was 
recently ratified by the States of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont and which will be introduced shortly 
in the Congress, be given prompt and favor- 
able consideration. 

The Governors’ Conference has frequently 
endorsed the interstate compact as a device 
for solving governmental problems that tran- 
scend State lines, and which require co- 
operative solutions by the States working 
together. On behaif of the executive com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference and 
with the express approval of that body, I re- 
spectfully request that you lend your sup- 
port in securing the prompt enactment of 
these compact consent bills pending before 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
VaL PETERSON, 
Chairman. 


Compact Consent Pitts Now PENDING BE- 
Fore ConGRESS, BY BILL NUMBER, SUBJECT, 
AND STATUS 


S. 1798, H. R. 4628: Compact among New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas regarding wa- 
ters of the Canadian River. No action. 

S. 817, H. R. 2470, H. R. 2826: Compact 
among Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming for divi- 
sion and apportionment of waters of the 
Columbia River. No action. 

Senate Joint Resolution 99: Compact 
among Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, and 
Hawaii for joint higher educational facilities 
and programs. No action. 


S. 1835, H. R. 4764, H. R. 4766, H. R. 
4828: Authorizes Canadian provinces to join 
the northeastern interstate forest fire pro- 
tection compact, which is already in oper- 
ation in New England and New York. No 
action. 

8. 2075, H. R. 5412: Compact among 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont for the 
joint construction and operation of insti- 
tutional facilities. No action. 

S. 968, H. R. 2987, H. R. 3104, H. R. 3117, 
H. R. 3210: Compact between New Jersey, 
New York, and other States for mutual mili- 
tary aid in an emergency. S. 968 passed the 
Senate. 

S. 1938, H. R. 4900: Supplements Delaware 
River joint toll bridge compact between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Passed Senate on 
House Calendar. 

S. 2187, S. 218°, H. R. 5502, H. R. 5593, 
H. R. 5508, H. R. 5509, H. R. 5628, H. R. 5629: 
Supplemental agreement between New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania to establish Delaware 
River Port Authority, and to increase the 
powers thereof. No action. 


“Dictator” Is Quite Democratic 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY cf Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Press by Peter Ed- 
son er.titled “ ‘Dictator’ Is Quite Demo- 
cratic.” 

This article points up the activities of 
Governor Mufioz and the unusual meas- 
ures he has taken to promote popular 
democratic rule in Puerto Rico. I have 
know Governor Mufioz for some time, 
having visited the island on several oc- 
casions, and I have yet to see anything 
in his administration which indicates 
other than a thorough-going regard for 
democratic principles of government, 

The editorial follows: 


“Dictator” Is Quire DEMOCRATIC 
(By Peter Edson) 


San Juan.—Charges by three United States 
Senators that Puerto Rico's first elected gov- 
ernor, Luis Mufioz-Marin, is a dictator, focus 
new attention on this American island terri- 
tory. 

On March 8 Puerto Ricans will go to the 
polls to vote on a new constitution. It was 
drafted at a special constitutional conven- 
tion in San Juan from September 17, 1951, 
to February 6, 1952. 

All political parties particlpated—Mufioz- 
Marin’s own Popular Democratic majority 
party and more than 20 opposition republi- 
can and independent parties. 

Final vote on adoption was 88 to 3, with 
one absentee. - 

This Puerto Rican Constitution would pro- 
vide for something new in‘the American 
Government. It would give Puerto Rico a 
commonwealth status, instead of its present 
territorial tie to the United States. 

“For a long time the people of Puerto Rico 
have been emotionally all mixed up over 
the issue of independence, as opposed to 
American colonialism,” says Governor 
Mufioz. 

“Neither independence nor colonialism 
would be good for Puerto Rico,” he declares. 
Statehood might come later. But the island 
isn’t ready for it yet. 
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NO DICTATOR 


Under the present form of government, the 
Puerto Rican Governor has th- power to de- 
clare martial law and to suspend civil 
liberties. Under the new constitution these 
powers of the Governor are revoked—at 
Mufioz-Marin's own urging. That is one ex- 
ample he cites of his dictatorial leanings. 

When the Nationalist Party staged its re- 
volt in 1950, trying to assassinate both Gov- 
ernor Mufioz and President Truman, the 
Governor was urged to declare martial law. 
He refused. The revolt was over in 48 hours. 

There is no question that Mufioz-Marin’s 
Popular Party is in control of Puerto Rican 
politics now. It holds 70 of the 73 seats in 
the Puerto Rican Congress. 

Governor Mufioz decided this was too big 
a majority. So, under the new constitution, 
there is provision for what is perhaps the 
first minority guaranty. 

Any time the minority parties do not elect 
one-third of the representatives and sen- 
ators, the membership of both bodies is to 
be increased to give them this proportion. 
This would be done by declaring elected up 
to 6 minority senators and 12 representatives 
at large, even though they had been 
defeated. 

RUNS AGAIN 


“All democracies need at least two strong 
parties,” Governor Mufioz declares, “but 
where can I find it?” he asks. “Everybody 
likes our program.” On this program Gov- 
ernor Mufioz says he probably will run for 
reelection in November, though he has not 
formally announced his candidacy as yet. 
Nominating conventions are in August. 

At one time, when Governor Mufioz-Marin 
was a rising political leader and president 
of the Puerto Rican Senate, he had ideas on 
building up the poverty-stricken Puerto 
Rican economy by a program that was close 
to socialism. The government built and 
tried to operate its own factories to relieve 
unemployment. 

When it was found that these reforms 
were not working, however, Luis Mufioz- 
Marin was the first to abandon them. As 
Governor he authorized the sale of some state 
enterprises to Luis Ferre, a Republican and 
political opponent, because he was the high- 
est bidder. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 2 4+ 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mrs. Leslie B. 
Wright, chairman of legislation, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
I submit for inclusion in the Recorp. 
Her observations on the subject of uni- 
versal military training merit much 
study and consideration: : 

Feervary 25, 1952. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Brooxs: Knowing that the 
security of the United States is of para- 
mount importance to you, it is felt that 
you will be interested in the enclosed copy 
of testimony presented by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on February 13. 

Many of these women are numbered 
among your constituents—the opinion of no 
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group should carry more weight on the ques- 
tion of universal military training, because 
the protection of home and family is the 
primary interest of our members. 

Most of us have lived through two world 
wars. Dry-eyed we have bid Godspeed to 
husband, father, sons—weeping we have re- 
turned home praying that God in His wisdom 
would show us the way of peace once again. 
We have felt through the years that there 
should be some transition period for our 
boys who, from comfortable sheltered homes, 
shielded as so many were from the realities 
of life, with far too short a training period, 
have gone into the grimness of battle. 

We have no fear that a 6-month training 
period will lead to a militarized Nation, as 
has been expressed by well-meaning but ill- 
informed opponents of the legislation. We 
do know it will be an insurance against an 
aggressor nation—that by setting up this 
program we shall serve notice on potential 
enemies that we are prepared. 

We feel that to be a citizen of the United 
States is the greatest honor given to any 
man—that no sacrifice is too great to main- 
tain the ideals of our forefathers. Certainly 
6 months for basic training out of the whole 
life of a citizen of this free Nation is not too 
much to ask. 


Respectfully, 
B. Wricur, 


(Mrs. C. D. Wright), 
Chairman oj Legislation, Genera! Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 


Televising Committee Hearings nv 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE g 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Spraker, the ques- 
tion of the feasibility of televising and 
broadcasting congressional committee 
hearings has now become an issue which 
we can no longer avoid. As our dis- 
tinguished minority leader said yester- 
day, in the eyes of the people “television 
and radio are here to stay.” People all 
over the country feel that they have a 
right to not only hear but also to see 
what their Representatives in Congress 
are doing. A week age the House Un- 
American Activities Committee decided 
that broadcasting by radio and television 
of the Detroit hearings was advisable. 
I believe that every member of the com- 
mittee felt that the people could best be 
served by allowing them to determine 
whether or not our security is actually 
endangered by the Communist menace, 
or whether we are just chasing “red her- 
rings” as President Truman has said 
several times. 

Up until the present time I have felt 
that the question of the feasibility of 
televising hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee has not 
been a political question, but now since 
the ban has been placed on television 
and radio by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House, I have begun to wonder. 

During the hearings in Hawaii and 
Hollywood, and in many of the hearings 
conducted by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee here in Washing- 
ton, names of several influential Demo- 


crats were identified as members of the 
Communist Party. In each case where 
such an identification was made, I am 
happy to say that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wa.tTeEr] 
and other Members of the majority side 
of the committee have been eager to ex- 
pose the menace of communism in their 


party. 

In the Hawaii hearings it was brought 
out that a great segment of the Demo- 
cratic Party was dominated by members 
of the Communist Party. In the Holly- 
wood hearings it was brought out that 
quite a number of the persons identified 
as Communists were likewise identified 
as influential backers of the New and 
Fair Deal. Now that our committee is 
about to expose more Communist Party 
influence in politics in Michigan, why 
should we deny to the people of Michigan 
and America the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing of such influence? Is it be- 
cause of the approaching senatorial elec- 
tion in Michigan? Is it because some 
politicians in Michigan are afraid that 
my colleague on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. PotTer], will enter 
the race for the senatorship and that he 
would be a most formidable candidate 
for that office? Why is it that the order 
of the Speaker of the House stopped the 
broadcast of television and radio in the 
Detroit hearings yesterday morning and 
at the same time allowed the Beckwith 
aviation subcommittee hearings held in 
the courthouse in Elizabeth, N. J., to 
have television, newsreel, and radio 
coverage? 

This House should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question of whether 
or not the matter of televising and 
broadcasting 


congressional committee 
hearings should be left to the Speaker of 
the House or to the majority rule of the 
members of the committee involved. 
Personally, I feel that an order denying 


doms guaranteed by the Constitution, 
including the freedom of thought, 
speech, and press. 


A Strengthened Fair-Trade Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 


tb 
S 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Seaener S the address 


ing to crush any type of competition at 
the local level. 

Mr. Burger in his address approaches 
the fair-trade practices from a practical 
angle, and I wanted Members of 
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House to have the opportunity of read- 
ing this excellent address: 


A STRENGTHENED Farr-Trape Law—Srare- 
MENT OF GrorcE J. BuRGER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NavionaL FepERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
Business, BerorE tHE House Jupiciary 
CommuITTEE, Fesrvary 13, 1952 
I am George J. Burger, vice president in 

charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 

eration of Independent Business, 714 Bond 

Building, Washington, D.C. Our national 

aamtt tS tat are located at Burlingame, 

I am appearing before your committee in 
support of the effort to strengthen the fair- 
trade laws, by direction of a majority of our 
membership and at the request of our presi- 
dent, C. W. Harder, 

Our membership is composed of small, 
independent businessmen—retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers—in all lines of en- 
deavor, and professional people. We have 
the largest individual, directly supporting, 
membership of any business organization in 
the Nation. 

Our position on legislative activity is de- 
cided directly by vote of our members, Each 
member has one vote. Each ballot voted 
is signed by the member and sent to his 

. ‘The returns are recorded and 
tabulated in a national summary to shape 
our legislative activity. 

In our mandate No. 177 (July 1951) we 
asked our members: “Are you for or against 
immediate congressional action to restore 
the fair-trade laws?” As recorded in man- 
date No. 178 (August 1951), 68 percent voted 
in favor of such action, 28 percent voted 
against such action, while 4 percent re- 
frained from indicating any opinion on the 
matter. This vote reflected sentiment ex- 
pressed in earlier membership polls by the 
federation. 

It ts obvious that a majority of this Na- 
tion’s small, independent businessmen are 
interested in the maintenance of effective 


engaged in all vocations of business, would 
not have voted as they did. Else, other or- 
ganizations, representing the individual vo- 
cations of business would not be petitioning 
you for action. 
It is obvious also a the question raised 
the deepest and most 
sympathetic consideration on the part of 
all our people, and therefore on the part 
of Congress and the administrative branch 
of government. For what affects the wel- 
fare of small, inde business inti- 
mately affects the lives and daily welfare 
of all the people in this Nation. 
Entirely apart from consideration of 
small business is, as you well 
know, the concrete expression of our Ameri- 
can ideals of free, competitive enterprise 
and freedom of opportunt! 1 firms 
collectively are one of our Nation's largest 
employing segments. According to the 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, there were in 1939 about 
2,600,000 small, independent firms operating 
in the retail, service, and wholesale cate- 
gories, employing (including proprietors) 
about 10,000,000 people (about 25 percent of 
all employed in private enterprise at the 
time), with an annual payroll (excluding 
proprietors’ salaries and profits) of about 
$10,000,000,000. We do not, of course, touch 
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The bald fact is that for continued suc- 
cessful operation, for continued incentive to 
remain in private enterprise, small, inde- 
pendent firms need the protection afforded 
by an effective fair-trade law. 

Essentially they need it for protection 
against the unchained monopolistic strength 
of some giant firms who do from 5 percent 
to 10 percent of their volume on branded, 
nationally advertised items, on which they 
may have equal or slightly larger margins 
than their small, independent competitors, 
while doing from 90 percent to 95 percent of 
their volume on private or unbranded goods, 
on which their margins run at times one- 
hundred-fold the margins on their branded 
products. 

Small, independent businessmen by and 
large do not have access to this private or 
unbranded low-cost merchandise. They can- 
not, as their giant rivals have in the past 
and may in the future, juggle prices on na- 
tionally advertised goods, and offer phony 
bargains, to lure trade to purchase vast 
amounts of the lucrative private or non- 
branded goods. In a few words, when the 
giants begin to juggle, the small firms can- 
not compete. 

I do not speak from theory. I owned and 
operated an independent retail establish- 
ment for over a quarter of a century, and I 
know from experience—costly experience— 
how naked the small, independent establish- 
ment is without the protections afforded by 
an effective fair trade law. I was in business 
for myself in the city of New York during the 
thirties, and I knew first-hand the agonies 
created among independent businessmen by 
giant firms which used ruthlessly less-leader 
tactics in order to peddle their private and 
unbranded goods. I saw the effects of this 
vicious competition on merchants in lines 
other than my own. I saw how some of these 
giant firms spread out their operations across 
the land to create further unfair disturb- 
ance among independents. In my trade as- 
sociation work I saw the same thing happen- 
ing in almost all other parts of the Nation— 
in books, in drugs, in groceries, in cigarettes, 
in electric appliances, and in all the voca- 
tions of business that make up the counte- 
nance of our American economy. 

I remember how this situation continued 
right up to the time that a group of busi- 
nessmen and trade association people—in- 
cluding John Dargavel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, Edward Rowe 
of the National Association of Wholesale 
Grocers, and myself—visited with the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt at the White 
House to urge his approval of the Miller- 
Tydings Act. I well recall how the Pres- 
ident told us he had been apprised of the 
condition even while Governor of New York 
State. And well do I recall the rejoicing 
when the Congress finally passed the fair- 
trade law. 

. In our estimation, gentlemen, the rela- 
tive stability—relative because at no time 
has independent enterprise ever been en- 
tirely free of the depredations of monop- 
oly—of small, independent business from 
that time to the present has been due in 
great part to the existence of an effective 
fair-trade law. The testimony you will hear 
from other small, independent businessmen 
and organizations will support this point of 
view. 

At this point, we think it necessary to com- 
ment on several allegations which are cer- 
tain to be brought to your attention. 

It will be said that conditions today are 
radically different from those which existed 
in the depressed thirties, that the present 
so-called prosperity makes fair-trade pro- 
tections unnecessary. It will also be said 
that it is unlikely the Nation will ever re- 
turn to the conditions which existed dur- 
ing the last depression. 

In regard to the first, we must admit that 
we are going through a period of inflation. 


But we must also tell you that by and large 
small, independent businessmen aren't mak- 
ing hay. The fact is that for them this 
prosperity is largely profitless, and becom- 
ing worse day by day. Roughly, these people 
are divided into two classes—those in fields 
of abundance, whose costs are rising while 
their sales are lagging, and those in fields 
of short supply, who just aren't doing busi- 
ness and therefore are making very little or 
no money. 

In regard to the second, we pose as no 
economic prophets. But it seems to us that 
there are real elements of disaster in our 
present prosperity. From all we can see, it 
wouldn't take too much to send our Nation 
into a real tailspin, right back to where we 
were during the depression-ridden thirties. 
If such were to happen, we needn't tell you 
that remedial action by Congress, by way 
of enacting fair-trade legislation, would be 
much like the action of the man who locked 
the barn after the horse was stolen. 

In any event, we would like to point out 
that the experiences of early last summer 
indicate that there is little, if any, need for 
a depression to bring on a situation necessi- 
tating effective fair trade protections for 
small, independent firms. Check the rec- 
crds of merchandising and so-called mere 
chandising in New York City and other 
large centers at that time to see what we 
mean. Check these records today, when 
much less publicity is being given the sub- 
ject, to see what we mean. ’ 

At this point, gentlemen, let us make 
several points clear. And let me make one 
point clear as to my Own views. 

First, we want a strengthened fair trade 
law. We do not, however, want any law 
written so it will be used for collusion among 
competitors. We hope such is never at- 
tempted. And we hope that if the strength- 
ened law is used to promote collusion, reac- 
tion by the antitrust agencies will be prompt 
and effective. 

Second, we believe that had the antitrust 
agencies carried out their duties fully over 
past years there might be little need for fair 
trade legislation. Had the Justice Depart- 
ment enforced the Sherman Act fully, mon- 
opolistic practices would not be as attractive 
as they are and have been. Had the Federal 
Trade Commission enforced section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, which pro- 
hibits sales below the sellers’ cost where the 
effect is to promote monopoly, and the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act sections dealing with price 
discrimination fully, the functions of a fair 
trade law would be cared for, to a great 
extent. But such antitrust enforcement has 
not taken place. Do not rely on our word 
only—heed the statements of iormer United 
States Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge, who told the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, in 1947, that for the past 35 
years succeeding administrations had given 
the antitrust laws but lip service. 

Third, we do not believe that exclusive 
reliance on the laws indicated above would 
be an adequate substitute for fair-trade 
legislation now. For the time is too late. 
The job that has accumulated over the years 
is too big, the corrections to be made too 
many. We urge that the Congress and the 
antitrust agencies get on with the work that 
must be done to get the Nation out of its 
monopoly morass. But meanwhile we urge 
the Coagress to afford small, independent 
business the necessary interim protection of 
a strengthened fair-trade law. 

Fourth, I believe that the fair-trade con- 
tract should be exclusively between the man- 
ufacturer-seller and his outlets. I do not 
believe it is wise for the States or any other 
agency to enter the picture, either as orig- 
inating or enforcing agencies. I may be en- 
tirely wrong, but it seems to me that such 
type of origination or enforcement is too 
conducive to pure and simple price fixing. I 
believe that origination should be between 
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the manufacturer-seller and his outlets, and 
that enforcement should rest with the man- 
ufacturer through the courts. 

In summation, our federation urges you 
to enact in the new fair-trade law, however 
it may come, sections which: 

1. Permit manufacturer-sellers to enforce 
observance of fair-trade agreements on all 
sellers in a State as long as some have agreed 
to abide by these agreements. 

2. Compel observance of fair-trade price 
structure within fair traded States by sellers 
operating out of nonfair traded States. 

This, gentlemen, concludes our testimony 
and the fair-trade issue. On behalf of our 
organization we thank you for your at- 
tention. We hope sincerely that we may have 
your support in this worthy objective. 


Valley Authority or Coordinating Agency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 7 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including as 
part of these remarks two editorials hav- 
ing to do with the Columbia Basin which 
appeared in the Oregon Daily Journal of 
Portland, Ore., in my congressional dis- 
trict, on February 19, 1952. One edi- 
torial is entitled ‘““Valley Authority or Co- 
ordinating Agency?” The other is a 
guest editorial by Roy W. Scheuffele en- 
titled “Columbia Basin Agency.” 

The editorials follow: 


VALLEY AUTHORITY OR COORDINATING AGENCY? 


Recent criticisms of the Columbia Basin 
Interagency Committee (which holds its 
fifty-sixth monthly meeting in Portland 
tomorrow) stem from two primary sources: 

1. Those who know little about the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the committee. 

2. Those who prefer their basin develop- 
ment under authoritarian control (such as 
TVA) rather than under the coordinated 
control of existing Federal and State agen- 
cies 

There is some justification, we believe, for 
criticizing the Governors of the various 
States (Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada) for their 
failure to take more active part in inter- 
agency committee meetings. Governors vf 
Cregon, Washington, and Idaho, particularly 
Oregon, have taken advantage of their op- 
portunities, as have the governors of the 
Missouri basin. The fact that other gov- 
ernors do not make more complete use cf 
the committee's various services is no one’s 
fault but their own. 

No one in his right mind maintains that 
the committee is the answer to all basin-de- 
velopment problems. It is advisory. Under 
its rules it takes official action only when 
members are in unanimous agreement. 
Controversial matters—such as the fish ver- 
sus dams issue—on which agreement cannot 
be obtained at the regional level are sub- 
mitted to member agencies of the national 
inter-agency committee. 

But the committee does provide the best 
Federal-State instrument yet devised for 
eliminating jurisdictional disputes, exchang- 
ing information, preventing wasteful dupli- 
cation of effort and for planning and pro- 
graming the long-range development of the 
basin. In these areas it assumes the func- 
tions of a valley authority, but in a demo- 
cratic, rather than arb‘trary, manner, 
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Outstanding accomplishment of CBIAC, of 
course, was the resolution of differences be- 
tween the corps of engineers and the bureau 
of reclamation— differences that grew out of 
the comprehensive Columbia basin reports 
of these two agencies. Co-ordination of 
these two major programs, later formalized 
by agreements between the Army and De- 
partment of Interior at Washington (for de- 
tails, see today’s Guest Editorial), was one 
of the greatest single steps yet taken in be- 
half of co-ordinated basin development. 

CBIAC isn't perfect. No cooperative 
agency is. But it is democratic. It is effec- 
tive. It does preclude the necessity for an 
autocratic agency in the image and likeness 
of TVA. That's good enough for us. 


Cotumsta BastIn AcENcy 
(By Roy W. Scheufele, executive secretary) 


Programing of the comprehensive devel- 
opment of the water resources of the Pacific 
Northwest has engendered considerable con- 
troversy in recent months arising from con- 
flicts of opinion, philosophies, and resources. 

The Columbia Basin Interagency Commit- 
tee, which was quite successful in harmoniz- 
ing differences within the development plan 
itself, to date has not been successful in re- 
solving all of the latter conflicts. A definitive 
statement of the origin, mission, accomplish- 
ments, and limitations of the committee may 
be helpful to those who view its activities 
with an analytical eye. 

The committee was organized in Portland, 
March 26, 1946. It was established to provide 
a means by which the field representatives of 
the Federal agencies engaged in resource de- 
velopment might effectively interchange in- 
formation and coordinate their activities 
among themselves and with similar activ- 
ities of the States, in the planning, program- 
ing, construction, and operation of works 
for the control and use of the waters of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, the 
streams of the coastal drainage areas of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and certain closed 
basins in Oregon. 

Its membership consists of a representative 
each from the Departments of 
Army, Commerce, and Interior, the Federst 
Power Commission, Federal Security Agency, 
and Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the Governors of each of the seven Basin 
States, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Similar interagency committees have been 
established for the Missouri, New England- 
New York, Arkansas-White-Red, and Pacific 
Southwest Basins. 

Regular public meetings of the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee are held 
monthly. The meeting place is dictated by 
the agenda—generally being held at a place 
appropriate to the project or problem to be 
discussed. These open public sessions are in 
the best tradition of the old town meeting, 
being marked by lively discussions. 

ON VOLUNTARY BASIS 

The committee's achievements in the 6 
years of its existence are most significant in 
light of the fact that it functions purely on a 
voluntary basis. 

It has brought, for the first time, the peo- 
ple of the region into close and active partic- 


significance 
ance of that development,. It has proved 
of inestimable value as a clearing for general 
and technical information and the discussion 
of mutual problems. It has accomplished 
full interagency cooperation. Through its 
subcommittees it has done much to cor- 
relate the efforts of its constituent agencies 
in the fields of hydrometeorology, fish and 
wildlife, recreation, power, irrigation, flood 
control, navigation, lacd use and develop- 
ment, and pollution abatement. 


There has been no claim—ieast of all by 
members of the committee itself—that its 
modus operandi represents perfection in en- 
gineering or administrative accomplishments 
or techniques for river-basins development. 
The complexities of resource-development 
problems—never completely divorced from 
the human element of conflicting local view- 
points—are even more complicated in the 
Columbia River Basin than in most other 
basins. Some divergent viewpoints could be 
harmonized only by an agency with plenary 
authority. To date, these differences have 
been resolved by Congress on the basis of 
the greatest national good. 

The committee has no autocratic powers. 
It follows the homely pattern of democratic 
procedure in solution of its problems. Ad- 
mittedly, it is no stronger than the will of its 
membership to cooperate for the common 
good. It has no wish or power to silence 
minority opposition, and no authority to 
make arbitrary decisions. 

Tt is not a body designed to control, direct, 
and administer. It provides a forum for 
public discussion and a means whereby the 
agencies engaged in resource development 
gather to coordinate their efforts in the com- 
prehensive developmen. of the region's re- 
sources. 


Brig. Gen. Melvin J. Maas R 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE6* 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most thrilling experiences I 
have encountered in a long time was the 
simple ceremony in the office of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on Febru- 
ary 11, 1952, when our former colleague, 
Melvin J. Maas, was awarded the Armed 
Forces Reserve Medal in recognition of 
the great contribution General Maas has 
auade to the development of a strong Re- 
serve force. As you know, as a result of 
an illness last summer General Maas has 
been left practically sightless and that 
already in the subsequent months he has 
succeeded in overcoming this handicap 
through special treatment at the Hines 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Il. 

At the conclusion of General Shep- 
herd’s remarks, General Maas, with all 
the swagger, self-assurance, extrover- 


y 
Corps on May 1, 1917, you served your coun- 
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try faithfully overseas during World War I. 
You were appointed to commissioned rank 
in the Marine Corps Reserve on June 15, 
1926, and your distinguished career was sig- 
nalized on June 23, 1950, by your appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general to 
fill the single peacetime general officer billet 
provided for the Marine Corps Reserve under 
existing law. 

Many benefits have accrued to the Ma- 
rine Corps and to our Reserve through your 
imagination, initiative, and zeal. You were 
a founder and have headed the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association since 1926. For 
several years you commanded an Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve aviation squadron. 
You were the sponsoring author of the Naval 
Reserve Act of 1938 upon which our Marine 
Corps Reserve has been so effectively built. 

These examples are some indication of the 
tremendous scope of your efforts prior to 
World War II. During that period you 
earned, and were awarded the Organized Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Medal, the Marine Corps 
Reserve Ribbon, and the special Reserve com- 
mendation ribbon in recognition of your 
services. 

During World War II, you served on active 
duty with distinction and won the Silver 
Star Medal, the Legion of Merit, and the 
Purple Heart. 

You were instrumental in fostering the 
reactivation of the Marine Corps Reserve 

after cessation of hostilities in the 
Pacific in 1945. You have continued to give 
freely of your time and talents to keep the 
Marine Corps Reserve on the high plane that 
has enabled it to become particularly dis- 
tinguished during the past 2 years. You or- 
ganized and commanded a volunteer train- 
ing unit wing staff. You are a charter mem- 
ber representing Marine Corps Reserve avi- 
ation on the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
and have served on numerous committees 
of that board. Through your ceaseless ef- 
forts, effective guidance, and great person- 
al sacrifice a magna carta for all Reserve 
forces—the Armed Forces Reserve bill with 
its supplementing Reserve officer promotion 
and equalization of benefits legislation—is 
well along toward reality. 

Nor has your influence been confined to 
matters directly associated with the Mili- 
tary Establishment. The impact of your ac- 
tivities has been felt in other fields, from 
which deserving honors have been bestowed 
upon you. 

Even within your immediate family circle 
your good example had its effect, when your 
daughter was appointed an officer in the 
Regular Marine Corps in 1950. We do not 
doubt that your young son, who bears your 
name, will, in due time, follow the family 
tradition. 

Today it is with great pride that I award 
you the Armed Forces Reserve Medal in rec- 
ognition of the past 10 years of your distin- 
guished services. You would favor me by. 
accepting this ribbon in token thereof. 

I am pleased to extend to you my best 
wishes for a long and happy life. May we 
of the Marine Corps continue to benefit from 
your counsel and assistance for many years 
to come. 


Neckyoke Jones Says 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
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include a Neckyoke Jones Says column 
from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 


“Did you seen where the OPS bureycrats 
is comin’ to Sheridan to stop inflashun?” I 
requires of Greasewood this mornin’. “Yes- 
sir,” he returks, “an’ it is sure a good thing. 
I kinda hope they will explain why the 
ceilin’s was lifted on dinnysowers, canned 
worms, an’ sun dials. My watch ain't been 
workin’ too good, havin’ only the hour hand— 
an’ I been thinkin’ of buyin’ me a sun dial— 
an’ here they lifted the ceilin’s on sun dials— 
an’ like as not the price will go up—so I still 
got to guess at the time. Now mebbe some 
folks has been thinkin’ of buyin’ a dinny- 
sower—insted of havin’ a houn-dog to keep 
crediters away. I reckon the price on dinney- 
sowers will git so high that even the plumbers 
won't be able to afford one. It'd be kinda 
nice if these here OPS-ers would eluceydate. 
I'd drop a line an’ ast Harry Truman about 
this—but he’s goin’ away fer a lil’ vacashun 
on his steamboat, an’ as I’m in a hurry, I 
can't wait until he gits back.” Greasewood’s 
a onery feller, ain’t he? Hopin’ you are the 
same, I am 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 


Senator Williams, of Delaware, Uncovered 
Revenue Frauds 


O 
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HON. J. CALEB Boccs /\/ 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a newspaper articl2 which was 
carried in the Philadelphia Inquirer Sun- 
day, February 24 ,1952. This article was 
written by the well-known and outstand- 
ing Washington n°wspaperman, Bob 
Considine. It is the first of a series by 
Bob Considine under the title “The Big 
Tax Steal.” 

This article focuses attention upon 
the splendid and courageous work of the 
distinguished and able senior United 
States Senator from the State of Dela- 
ware, the Honorable JoHN T. WILLIAMs. 
There is no doubt that this great effort 
by Senator WrILL1aMs will lead to sub- 
stantial and necessary improvement of a 
deplorable situation. 

May I take this means also to con- 
gratulate Bob Considine upon his series 
of articles which will bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the urgent need for 
improvement in the administration of 
our tax laws. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bic Tax STeat—SeNnaTor WILLIAMS, OF 
DELAWARE, UNCOVERED REVENUE FRAUDS 
(By Bob Considine) 

WASHINGTON, February 23.—By conserva- 
tive estimate tax chiseling by corrupt offil- 
cials and conniving elements of the public 
“shorted” the American national pocket- 
book by nearly $4,000,000,000 last year. 

Even in these days of balloon figures, 
that’s a lot of money. 

It is a greater sum than was needed to 
operate the entire United States Government 
during the “boom” year of 1929. 

It is one thing to be shocked by a headline 
that tells of crookedness and collusion on 
high levels of tax collection. It is quite an- 


other to understand that the money literally 
stolen in some millions of phonied tax re- 
turns comes right out of the pockets of you— 
the average honest taxpayer. 

The explosive chain reaction on the na- 
tional tax scandal began, as do all chain reac- 
tions, with the splitting of a single atom. 
The atom in question is thin-lipped and 
deadly serious Delaware chicken farmer and 
feed dealer, JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 

Shortly after WrLLIaMs became a United 
States Senator and moved his headquarters 
to Washington from the tiny town of Mills- 
boro, Del., he received a form letter from the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
informing him that he was delinquent in his 
taxes. 

WiiiaMs is a most methodical man. He 
combed carefully through his canceled 
checks, business receipts and such and con- 
firmed his belief. He had paid his taxes 
properly. 

He wrote a polite note to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau’s collector at Wilmington, 
Del., asking for an explanation. 

That was the obscure beginning of the 
most momentous tax-scandal disclosures 
ever made in the United States. 

And the end is not in sight. 

In response to WiLLIAMs’ letter of inquiry 
the Wilmington Bureau replied it would look 
into the matter. There is reason to believe 
that certain officials in the bureau hoped 
that WriLLIams would forget all about it when 
he received no reply. 

They sorely underestimated the young 
Senator’s tenacity. 

Unknown to WILLIAMs—who still has never 
been authorized by Congress to dip into the 
tax mess—a cashier in the Wilmington of- 
fice had hiked not only WitulaMs’ tax but 
480 others, for his own gain. He had been 
caught in this act by a woman clerk who 
had reported him to Norman Collison, the 
collector of the Wilmington office. 

But the cashier, Maurice A. Flynn, Jr., was 
politically important. He had been the 
Democratic Party’s floor leader in the State’s 
House of Representatives and had held other 
political jobs. The report on him was sup- 
pressed and the woman clerk, Mrs. Louise 
M. Biscoe, was reprimanded. 

On the heels of this, while WritiamMs’ let- 
ter gathered dust and his phone calls reached 
dead ends, the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
own sleuths discovered Flynn’s activities. 
Again, the report was suppressed. 

WILLIAMS was coming to a boiling point. 
Bolstered by the presence of several other 
Members of Congress, he called on the Bu- 
reau to relieve the collector. The request 
was rejected. Then the storm broke. Flynn 
was exposed, indicted, and sent to jail—but 
the collector was given a salary raise. 

Political factions in the rederal tax-col- 
lecting branch were indignant at what they 
called WiILLiaMs’ snoopiness, After all, they 
pointed out, section 55 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code specifically prohibits Bureau em- 
ployees from divulging tax return informa- 
tion, and there is a $1,000 fine and a year 
in jail for offenders. 

Under strict interpretation, Mrs. Biscoe, 
the clerk who was trying to keep the Wil- 
mington office honest, could thus be accused. 

If they were indignant, WILLIaMs was dou- 
bly so. He was so outraged about the sup- 
pressions and lack of cooperation he had 
been given that he concluded the Bureau 
had other skeletons hidden in its closets. 

It had. 

As of today, 3 years after the solution of 
the Wilmington fraud, more than 170 officials 
of the Bureau have resigned, abruptly re- 
tired and been fired or suspended. More than 
two dozen have been jailed for shakedowns, 
connivance with racketeers and accepting 
fees or bribes from individuals and from 
firms over which they had some jurisdiction. 

Many other cases against officials are pend- 
ing. And the whole question of Federal 
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taxes and the methods by which they are 
collected and sometimes criminally evaded, 
has become an issue that has rocked the 
country as have few scandals since Teapot 
Dome. 

That scandal, which involved leasing of the 
Government-owned Teapot Dome oil reserves 
to private oil interest, touched off a sensa- 
tional investigation that rocked the Harding 
administration and ultimately led to the 
conviction of Secretary of the Interior Albert 
Fall for bribery. 

WILLIAMS’ crusade has brought him from 
meek obscurity to one of the most chal- 
lenging positions in the world of investiga- 
tion. He has dedicated himself to the diffi- 
cult task of cleaning out the crooks in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau faster than a thor- 
oughly alarmed administration can do the 
job. 

Aside from former officials and employees 
now languishing behind bars or about to face 
justice one result of WitL1ams’ work is that 
the Bureau has adopted a much more de- 
termined policy toward the taxpaying pub- 
lic in general. 

It is intensely eager to guard against eva- 
sion caused by the loss of public faith in 
the integrity of Federal tax collectors. 

“Honest John,” as WriuiaMs is known in 
Senate cloakrooms, allies himself with this 
aspect of the tax picture. Whenever he 
now gets to the floor of the Senate, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike cup their ears 
tensely to catch his newest revelations. 

He is inclined to state that evasion on the 
part of taxpayers can never be condoned 
simply on the excuse that the collector of 
the district concerned might have been a 
crook. 

The Senator often prefaces his remarks, 
too, with a statement—obviously true—that 
a@ great majority of United States tax officials 
and employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are honorable citizens. 

It can be said that WritiaMs is as deter- 
mined to see that all Americans pay what 
they owe the Government as he is deter- 
mined to rid the tax-collecting agency of 
corruption. 

On two occasions he stopped Charles Oli- 
phant, former chief counsel of the Bureau, 
from settling tax claims against William 
Lias, wealthy West Virginia gambler and ex- 
bootlegger. 

“Oliphant would have settled on one oc- 
casion for half a million dollars and on an- 
other occasion for a million,” the Senator 
told me in his all but inaudible voice. “But 
I made it plain that I would denounce on 
the Senate floor any effort. by Lias to pay less 
than the sum he owes.” ($2,230,000.) 

Informed by Bureau Officials that if they 
made Lias pay up in full he’d lose control 
of Wheeling Downs (W. Va.) race track, WiL- 
LiaMs almost thundered: 

“Then he ought to be closed down, and 
the Goverment should take everything he’s 

ot.” 

. WILLIAMS comes closest to white-faced 
rage in his meticulous investigations when 
he discovers—as he did in the case of James 
P. Finnegan, collector of the St. Louis area— 
that the Treasury and Justice Departments 
suppress or ignore reasons why certain tax 
officials should be removed. 

A month before Finnegan's resignation 
was accepted by President Truman “with re- 
luctance,” Writ1aMs had in his possession 
copies of the file whose information was used 
by a grand jury to indict Finnegan. 

WiiuiaMs had obtained the Finnegan file, 
as he has obtained other damaging material, 
from loyal employees and former employees 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. In that 
particular case, an ex-tax agent named Rob- 
ert L. Sharp, who had worked under Finne- 
gan, was his principal informan’. 

Whenever he comes upon evidence of cor- 
ruption or criminal evasion on the part of 
an individual, the determined man from 
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Delaware calls or writes Secretary of Treasury 
John W. Snyder ahd asks him what the 
Bureau plans to do about it. 

If Snyder takes what Writiams considers 
too much time in replying the Senator pre- 
sents his facts to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath. 

On several occasions when both men de- 
layed answering, Wit1aMs notified them 
that he proposed to tell his facts to the 
public from the Senate floor and proposed 
further to point out that there appeared to 
be an odd collusion between the two Gov- 
ernment agencies, seemingly aimed at cover- 
ing up dirty linen. 

VirttiaMs has caused more administration 
leaders to wince than Senators McCarty, 
Keravver, Tarr, and Brrp combined. Gis 
brushes with administration spokesmen on 
the Senate floor are masterpieces of debate, 
though he speaks so quietly that his oppo- 
nents frequently appeal to the Vice Presi- 
dent to make him keep his voice up. 

In the wake of Wii.iaMs’ exposés, Secre- 
tary Snyder established a centralized inves- 
tigative force to police the Bureau. It is 
headed by Edgar E. Hoppe, with the Bureau 
for 22 years. 

President Truman took steps as a result 
of the successive tax scandals to remove 
the appointment of collectors from politics 
(they are now appointed by the White 
House) and place these public servants 
under civil service. 

But antiadministration forces subsequent- 
ly have charged that the President’s reor- 
ganization plan would freeze 64 politically- 
appointed collectors in their important jobs 
and water down the authority of the Bu- 
reau's long-efficient intelligence unit. 

However, WiiL1aMs will support the Presi- 
dent’s effort to bring the Bureau’s top jobs 
under civil service—albeit with misgivings. 

“I will support the plan,” he told me, “but 
it is not a full solution. After all, a great 
number of Bureau employees who have been 
dismissed for dishonesty were on the civil 
service rolls. A civil service designation will 
not automatically make a dishonest col- 
lector honest.” 

WitumMs has an arresting number of 
notches on his gun. More than any other 
individual, though at times he has been aid- 
ed by the Kefauver committee, the King 
committee, and others, he forced the 
tions, dismissals, or sudden retirements of 
top tax , 

In addition to Finnegan, he can claim 
James W. Johnson, retired collector of New 
York City’s prosperous third district of the 
Bureau; Denis W. Delaney, Boston collector 
recently sentenced to 2 years; James G. 
Smyth, San Francisco collector who has been 
indicted along with many aides; Joseph P. 
Marcelle, Brooklyn collector (including Long 
Island), dismissed because he was $32,834 
short on his own taxes; and Frank Schofield, 
collector of the first Texas district, who re- 
signed in mid-February, “by request.” 

J. Schoeneman, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and close friend of Presi- 
dent Truman, resigned “for reasons of 
health” in the wake of many bouts with 
Wriutams. So did Daniel A. Bolich, assist- 
ant commissioner. T. Lamar Caudle, assist- 
ant attorney general in charge of the Justice 
Department's tax division, was removed from 
office for, among other things, accepting a 
€5,000 “commission” for the sale of a plane 
owned by a man in tax difficulties. 

The Bureau's chief counsel, Oliphant, re- 
signed and acknowledged later in a congres- 
sional hearing that he owed $1,300 to a tax 
delinquent. 

WriuiaMs revealed to the Senate that the 
Midwest Storage & Realty Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., partly owned by Dan M. Nee, influential 
former collector of the Bureau's western dis- 
trict of Missouri, leased 153 Government 
buildings at Camp Crowder, Mo., for the re- 
markably modest annual rental of $11,270. 
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Three days after the deal was made, Nee 
and his partners rented the buildings to the 
Department of Agriculture’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In 20 months CCC paid 
Midwest Storage $382,201.11. 

One of Nee’s partners was Ardeis H. Meyers, 
of Kansas City, Mo., a man of many interests 
including the distribution of coin machines 

“Mr. Meyers has outstanding a 
income tax assessment, including penalties, 
amounting to $675,344.16,” Senator WILLIAMS 
told his colleagues. “This outstanding tax 
account has been allowed to gather dust 
first in the Kansas City collector's office under 
Dan M. Nee and now on the shelf here in 
Washington. 

“Failure to refer this claim to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution or collection 
has resulted in 3 years of the 5 years involved 
(in Meyers’ back taxes) becoming noncol- 
lectible since the statute of limitations has 
expired. 

“Unless some action is taken prior to March 
15, 1952, the assessment for 1945 ($307,- 
085.37) will be cleared in the same manner. 

“e © © What is more intriguing is the 
fact that the Treasury Department’s records 
show that this same Dan M. Nee, who was 
collector in Kansas City during the years in- 
volved—1942-1946 inclusive—is now listed 
as the attorney representing Mr. Meyers.” 

In print, Wri.raMs’ pack more 
wallop than would appear to be the case as 
he speaks them in his Senate Chamber 
whisper. For instance, these remarks which 
prefaced his account of how eight deputy 
collectors in the Third New York district 
have been jailed for bribetaking: 

“Today, possibly more than ever before in 


“Never in our history has the integrity, 
efficiency and competency of the persons 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “A Useless Staff,” 


Officer, and a sergeant. The Army says this 
is routine. 











Under Army regulations, it appears that a 
five-star general, who draws close to $19,000 
@ year for the rest of his life whether he is 
on active duty or not, is entitled to three 
personal aides. Gen. George C. Marshall has 
his three, and Gen. Dwight Eisenhower had 
three while he was serving as president of 
Columbia University. 

Why should any Army officer, assigned to 
no duty, have any personal aides? Their 
only duties could be those of domestic or 
personal servants. 

The maintenance of personal lackeys to 
idle generals is a tiny bit of extravagance 
and useless kowtowing to big brass which 
could be eliminated. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the final 
report of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission was made public last 
week. This last and fourth report was 
a draft of legislation to carry out the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

The Washington Post of February 19, 
1952, carried an excellent editorial en- 
titled “People’s Rivers,” which discusses 
the weaknesses in the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. I am submitting the 
editorial for the Recorp. 

The editorial, although recognizing a 
legitimate Federal] interest, deplores the 
disproportionate weighting of the Fed- 
eral interest in the Commission’s sug- 
gested legislation, and points cut that 
the proposed advisory boards “would 
have no power to make their wishes felt.” 
The Post aptly states: ““The trouble with 
most river development plans, including 
the present recommendations, is that 
they stem from the top down rather 
than from the bottom up.” 

I would like to emphasize, however, 
that much good can come from the work 
of the President's Water Policy Commis- 
sion. It is the first large-scale attempt 
to develop policies for the development of 
the Nation’s water resources. The Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, of which I am chairman, held hear- 
ings on this subject in May 1951. If the 
Members of Congress will devote con- 
tinuing effort to the solution of these 
problems we can begin to make some 
order out of the chaos of conflicting ob- 

jectives and policies. 

The editorial follows: 

Propte’s RIvErs 

The final report of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, in the form 
of a draft bill to set up 15 separate river 
basin commissions, is something of a dis- 
appointment. For all the good work of the 
policy board in recognizing the need to 
unify competing Federal resource develop- 
ment programs, it fails singularly to pro- 
vide adequate local representation on the 
individual basin commissions. Hence its 
plan is essentially authoritarian in approach. 
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Perhaps the major advantage stemming 
from the board’s recommendation would be 
the establishment of a Federal board of 
review. This is a necessary body, irrespec- 
tive of whether other plans are carried out. 
At present, there is totally inadequate high- 
levei scrutiny of the various Federal re- 
sources projects. Surely the country can- 
not much longer afford duplicating and 
sometimes competing programs in flood con- 
trol, reclamation, power development and 
the like. 

The policy commission also is right in 
hewing to the principle that river basins 
must be approached as units; they are the 
logical subdivisions for integrated resources 
development. Likewise, the commission 
avoids the misleading assumption that there 
should be a uniform pattern of develop- 
ment; it does not, for example, cite the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as a model. It 
allows great flexibility in the 15 individual 
basin commissions, and, indeed, the draft 
bill provides little guidance except to say 
that resources development should be multi- 
ple-purpose. 

But this element of flexibility would be 
lacking in the composition of the basin com- 
missions. Of the nine members, one would 
be a Chairman appointed by the President, 
six would be representatives of Federal agen- 
cies, and only two would come from local- 
State advisory boards. Despite the legitt- 
mate Federal concern with the spending of 
large amounts of Federal money, this is a 
disproportionate weighting of the Federal 
interest. To be sure, there wuld be a con- 


device. Moreover, they would have no power 
to make their wishes felt. 

Only a few days before the Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission draft bill was 
released, the President appointed a new in- 
dependent 11-man board to study the Mis- 
souri Basin. This amounted to recognition 
that neither of the t doctrinaire 


plan—really fills the bill. The 
most river-development plans, 
present recommendation, js 
from the top down rather 
e bottom up. Yet certainly 
succeed, must have not only 
but the active support of 
it serve. What is involved 
Government's rivers, but the 
It is this grass-roots. ap- 
is missing, and the prime need 
still is to stimulate and capitalize on local 
in planning and carrying out 
orderly resources development. 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following syndicated 
column from the Washington Post for 
February 25, 1952, written by Walter 
Lippmann: 

Topay aNd TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
IN ALL FOUR PARLIAMENTS 

Last week in voting for the Berry resolu- 

tion, the House of Representatives brought 
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forward once more what may be called the 
American version of a problem which is agi- 
tating London, Paris, and Bonn. In all four 
parliaments theer is now a majority deter- 
mined to scrutinize and limit the commit- 
ments which their foreign ministers are 
making to one another. 

The opposition in each country suspects 
its own diplomats abroad of a willingness to 
sign blank checks in order to reach agree- 
ment with the other diplomats. Mr. Church- 
ill is being arraigned in London for promis- 
ing too much to Mr. Truman. Mr. Acheson 
is suspected in Congress of having promised 
too much to Mr. Churchill. The Bonn Par- 
liament is plainly suspicious of Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s disposition to agree with M. Schu- 
man, and the French Parliament has done 
its best to truss up M. Schuman before he 
agrees too completely with Dr. Adenauer. 

There is something here which is obvious- 
ly of great importance and worth taking 
much trouble to understand. For a starter 
it is impressive that in each country the 
crucial and burning issue is on the power to 
order troops into battle. The democracies 
may not be well informed, or deeply and 
regularly concerned, about the intricate 
course of diplomacy. But thep are profound- 
ly jealous of their right and power to have 
the final say about whether their sons shall 
be sent abroad to fight, and perhaps to die, 
in foreign lands. That is the very essence, 
they feel, of being free, independent, and 
self-governing. 

The Berry resolution, particularly when it 
is read together with the speeches of Repre- 
sentatives Vorys, Republi , of Ohio, and 
Berry, Republican, of South Dakota, and 
Ha.cLeckx, Republican, of Indiana, makes this 
very plain. “It should be kept in mind,” 
said Mr. HALLeck shortly before the final roll 
call, “that the resolution is narrowly limited. 
It has to do merely with the use of Ameri- 
can forces abroad, and actions, commitments, 
and understandings—not conversations or 
discussions, but agreements and commit- 
ments—that would involve us in war.” 

Mr. HALLECK was not asking for a transcript 
of everything that was said while the 
Churchill mission was in Washington. Mr. 
HaLieck wanted public assurances that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson had made no 
promises to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
which may mean engaging more American 
forces—by which he really meant more 
American infantry—across the seas. The 
debate brought out what is worrying Con- 
gress. They are afraid that the promise in 
the Churchill-Truman communique to lend 
all assistance in their power to establish a 
European defense community may come to 
mean that more American divisions are to 
be sent for a longer time to Germany. They 
are afraid, also, that the administration 
might be sending, as Mr. Vorys put it, 
“American troops to the Suez or some other 
foreign territory,” and they feel that if 
euch is the case, Congress should know about 
it. 

The majority in Congress feel strongly, and 
the administration Democrats had no stom- 
ach to dispute it with them, that, as Mr. 
HALLeck said, “We are already in one war, a 
fighting, shooting, kiliing war, which, never 
to this day, has been declared by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Many of us are 
being asked, ‘Will another war be instituted 
without consultation with the Congress— 
somewhere around the 20,000-mile perimeter 
of the Russians?’ ” 

The question which all this presents is 
how to reconcile the natural, undeniable and 
righteous insistence of the democracies with 
the effective use of military force in main- 
taining the balance of power to prevent 


It is necessary to recognize that American 
military power is not something which can 
to speak, in the deep freeze and 
key until Congress has au- 

by declaring war. 
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The military power of the United States 
is something which has to be in continual 
use, not as a shooting force but as what is 
known technically as a force in being—a 
force which does not have to shoot because 
its shooting ability is known and has been 
calculated correctly by the antagonist abroad 
and by the conductors of foreign policy at 
home. 

In order to use military power as a force 
in being the Government in its dealings with 
foreign nations has to be able to say whether 
the United States would act with force if 
and when some nation used force. This does 
not require the kind of commitment to which 
Congress is really objecting—the power to 
put an army into a country and fight a war 
there if that country is attacked. Where this 
kind of power to commit is necessary, as it 
was for Western Europe under NATO, it is 
downright folly on tLe pazt of any President 
not to take the matter to Congress, to have 
it debated thoroughb};, and to make sure that 
the Congress shaves fully his responsibilities. 

For the most part, around most of the 
greas 2¢,000-mile perimeter, what is required 
ts not the power to commit American troops 
but the power to give the American guaran- 
ty. There is no serious argument in this 
country about the power of the President to 
give a guaranty. It has back of it the long 
and unquestioned precedent of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Senator Tarr has not only not 
questioned this power but he has himself 
been a leading advocate of an American 
guaranty. 

So far as this country is concerned the 
problem is in its present form not at all diffi- 
cult to solve. But it will not be solved— 
certainly not in an election year—if Mr. Tru- 
man, instead of admitting some fault and 
some error in his conduct of the Korean war, 
stands there stubbornly uncommunicative 
and coldly unresponsive on the ground that 
he was somehow altogether right all the time. 


Seviet Espionage Inside the United States 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Febru- 
ary 16, 1952, 7:45 to 8 p. m.: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, treason is the one crime that even 
criminals hate. 

It threatens not just one life or one right 
but all. 

It is an offense committed against 155,- 
000,000 Americans. 

When the one who practices it disguises 
himself as a friend, it is difficult to detect 
and to punish. 

If such treachery should succeed on a 
large scale, you and I could be sold into 
slavery without having a chance to defend 
ourselves. 

Busy with our everyday concerns, we have 
to depend upon the agencies of Government 
to protect us from the spies of the Soviet 
Union who are working within our borders. 
And from the detestable few who call them- 
selves Americans, even while they seek to 
betray us into the savage hands of com- 
munism. 

Among the agencies that are busy ferret- 
ing out this espionage and thus helping in- 
directly to save us from treachery, is the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the United States House of Representatives. 

It has made a report on 30 years of Soviet 
espionage in this country, which is deserv- 
ing of our attention. 

Here are some of the highlights: 

In November 1933, out of deference to the 
Russian people, the Soviet Union was 
granted diplomatic recognition by the United 
States. It is doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union could have survived without this. 
Surely, it would not have grown into the 
monstrosity that it is today. 

This report will show that, as early as 1919, 
the present government in Russia established 
an espionage apparatus in the United States 
which has been used to secure information 
pertaining to all of our industrial and de- 
fense installations. During the past 30 
years, there have been nations that have 
been considered as enemies of this country. 
The United States fought determinedly to 
stem the onslaught of nazism and fascism 
as exemplified in Germany and Italy. We 
stemmed the tide of Japanese imperialism in 
the Far East. In these causes, thousands of 
Americans lost the wonderful future that 
might have been theirs. 

We had no other alternative. But this 
furnishes little consolation when it is con- 
sidered that we did not deter the growth of 
the equally insidious Communist movement. 

The Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives is aware that 
the dismal record compiled by our country 
in dealing with Soviet espionage is not 
caused by lack of facilities. The FBI and 
other Government agencies are to be com- 
mended for the manner in which they have 
exposed the Communists. However, due to 
administrative decisions and inadequate leg- 
islation, there has been an alarming lack of 
prosecution in cases of espionage that have 
been discovered from 1919 to the present 
date. 

The committee feels that Congress must 
take drastic steps to squelch espionage activ- 
ities in the future. 

It is suggested that a joint committee 
composed of five Members of the Senate and 
five Members of the House be authorized to 
study the problem and propose legislation 
that will afford adequate protection for the 
United States against espionage before it 
becomes too late. 

The laws of this country provide that a 
person who takes the life of another may be 
given capital punishment. Espionage, which 
has the ultimate purpose of taking the lives 
of millions, or of condemning them to a fate 
worse than death, should be considered no 
less an offense. 

While we must be deeply concerned with 
maintaining the rights of the individual, 
we feel that the provisions for the admis- 
sibility cf evidence in espionage cases should 
be broadened. If the authorized use of such 
techniques as wiretapping, microphones, 
censorship, and other practices had been ad- 
missible, we would have been able to corner 
and convict traitors who are still at large. 

Spies should not have the protection of 
the laws of the very country they are trying 
to destroy. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
has a great deal of additional information 
that it cannot disclose at present because it 
desires to avoid jeopardizing present and 
future investigations. 

It must be clearly understood that inter- 
national communism has but one goal, and 
that ‘s to place the free peoples of the world 
under the complete and dictatorial control 
of the Soviet Government. All espionage 
activities performed for the Russian Govern- 
ment are closely related to the activities of 
the Communist Party throughout the world, 
including the United States. 

The espionage system for the Soviet Union 
has been one of the best-planned opera- 
tions devised by the Russian leaders. Com- 


munism, as we have found, operates almost 
exclusively on the principle of infiltrating 
and undermining its enemies. It is there- 
fore of prime im ce for international 
communism and the Soviet Union to be con- 
tinually aware of the strength and weak- 
nesses of its enemies. 

It has two principal agencies for this pur- 
pose, the NKVD or People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, which has branches operat- 
ing in countries outside the U. S. S. R., and 
the intelligence department of the Red army. 
Information obtained by both agencies is 
coordinated in Moscow and there dissemi- 
nated to the interested departments of the 
Soviet Government. 

There has been some friction between these 
two organizations, each trying to minimize 
or discredit the efforts of the other, a hope- 
ful sign of the fear and distrust that per- 
vades the Communist movement. It will 
usually occur that some obscure military 
or naval attache will represent the Soviet 
military intelligence organization, and an 
equally obscure consul will be the represen- 
tative of the NKVD. In many instances 
these representatives have greater power 
than the Russian Ambassador or Russian 
consuls-in the United States. 

The Russians frequently interchange 
their agents between Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States. Fraudulent Canadian 
passports are used to gain admittance by 
Russian agents into this country. Also, it 
has been found that undercover addresses 
or mail drops in Mexico have been used in 
the course of espionage activities. 

The list of Soviet agents and their activi- 
ties, is too long to detail in this broadcast. 
From 1919 to the present, I think the best 
place to begin is on the evening of Septem- 
ber 5, 1946, in the city of Ottawa, Canada. 
There commenced a chain of events, the re- 
percussions of which are being felt to the 
present day. On that evening, a minor em- 
ployee named Igor Gouzenko left the Soviet 
Embassy. But this time, the little code 
clerk left for good. 

He had made a decision. He was going to 
break with the Russians. 

He and his family had been ordered back 
to Russia, but having seen what freedom 
meant, he decided it was better to stay here. 

In a statement made to Canadian author- 
ities he said in part: “During my residence 
in Canada, I have seen how Canadian peo- 
ple and their Government, sincerely wishing 
to help the Soviet people, sent supplies to 
the Soviet Union, collected money for the 
welfare of the Russian people, sacrificing the 
lives of their sons in the delivery of these 
supplies across the ocean, and instead of 
gratitude for the help rendered, the Soviet 
Government is developing espionage activity 
in Canada, preparing to deliver a stab in 
the back to Canada, all of this without the 
knowledge of the Russian people. Convinced 
that such double-faced politics of the So- 
viet Government toward the democratic 
countries do not conform with the interests 
of the Russian people and endanger the se- 
curity of civilization, I decided to break 
away from the Soviet regime and announce 
my decision openly. I am glad that I found 
the strength within myself to take this step 
and to warn Canada and other democratic 
countries of the danger which hangs over 
them.” 

That was Gouzenko’s statement. 

As he unraveled the facts they were of 
sufficient importance to have the Prime 
Minister of Canada hurry to Washington, 
D. C., to confer with the President of the 
United States. 

There unfolded a record of deceit and in- 
trigue that established one of the most im- 
portant Soviet espionage rings operating 
until that time, one that encompassed the 
whole Western Hemisphere, and had as its 
goal the securing of all atomic data in exist- 
ence. It involved persons in high as well 
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as low places, nuclear scientists, and a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament. Perhaps 
this plot was nipped in the bud a little late. 
Only the future will tell us whether the Red 
agents got the information which enabled 
Red Russia to catch up with us in the race 
for superiority in atomic weapons. We in- 
tend to use this power to preserve peace, but 
I leave it to your imagination to picture how 
the Communists would use it if they ever got 
the upper hand. 

The case of Alger Hiss was one of the most 
tragic and frightening of all. He was a bril- 
liant young American who had a great future 
as a career employee of the United States 
Government. On August 3, 1948, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities heard 
Whittaker Chambers testify that while he 
had been a member of the Communist Party, 
Hiss had been a part of the Communist ap- 
paratus working within the Government. 
Chambers produced a thick envelope con- 
taining four pages written by Hiss to sup- 
port his statements concerning Hiss’ mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. As a re- 
sult of a subpena by the committee to pro- 
duce all documents in his possession relat- 
ing to the Hiss matter, Chambers revealed 
five rolls of microfilm which contained 
photographic reproductions of a number of 
confidential and secret documents from the 
State Department and the National Bureau 
of Standards. Hiss denied that he ever 
turned over the questioned documents to 
Chambers. The great pity was that, due to 
the statute of limitations, Hiss could not be 
confronted with the substantive offense— 
espionage—but he was found guilty and 
punished for perjury. The FBI broke this 
difficult case by its amazing ability to locate 
the typewriter and certain pieces of other 
evidence needed to clinch the charge. 

On March 4, 1949, on a side street in New 
York City, special agents of the FBI brought 
to a close the espionage activities of Judith 
Coplon, and Valentin Gubitchev, who had 
been placed in the United Nations organi- 
zation for the purpose of contacting and 
securing information from the girl. 

The FBI had learned that someone was 
leaking information from FBI files to the 
Soviet Union, information about highly con- 
fidential investigations being conducted by 
the FBI concerning Soviet and Russian satel- 
lite diplomats. 

FBI reports were frequently forwarded 
to the Department of Justice. The Depart- 
ment could not take action on possible viola- 
tions of various statutes without examining 
information developed by FBI investiga- 
tions. Reports concerning Soviet diplomats 
were frequently furnished for consideration 
of possible prosecution under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

After narrowing down the field, it was 
ascertained that the leak must be coming 
from the section in which Judith Coplon 
was employed. 

The FBI followed her every move. They 
watched her secret meetings with the Soviet 
agent. They arrested both. Judith Coplon 
was found to be carrying typewritten cards 
containing extracts from FBI reports. On 
March 9, 1950, having heard all of the testi- 
mony, a jury found her guilty and she was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a period of 
15 years. Gubitchev was deported to Russia, 
om I wouldn't consider that as a break for 

im. 

On December 5, 1950, the United States 
Court of Appeals reversed the conviction on 
the basis that her arrest was made without 
a warrant. This court, however, did not dis- 
miss the indictment and stated that the guilt 
of Judith Coplon was plain. Regardless of 
the seriousness of her offense, Judith Coplon 
remains free, because of legal technicalities. 
Which points up the serious need for new 
legislation to protect the people of the 
United States instead of protecting those 
spies who are clearly guilty but manage to 
escape punishment by a hair. 
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In spite of technical handicaps, we are 
tightening up on the espionage activities of 
the Soviet Union in the United States. 

On August 18, 1950, an electrical engineer 
was arrested at Laredo, Tex. He was charged 
with conspiring with others in sending na- 
tional defense information to Soviet Russia, 
He had been employed on highly confidential 
work dealing with radar research for the 
United States Navy at a civilian plant. Two 
of the conspirators in this espionage ring, 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, were found 
guilty at the trial and are awaiting execution 
for their crime. Five others are serving sen- 
tences from 2 to 30 years. 

We are threatened by the agents and dupes 
of an implacable foe who will stop at noth- 
ing in order to weaken, subvert, and destroy 
us. 

To protect ourselves on the home front, 
we need more effective laws regarding the 
admissibility of evidence in cases involving 
treason against the Government of the 
United States and the people whom it serves, 
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HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, last 
night it was my good fortune to attend 
the annual Founders’ Day dinner of 
Lincoln University in Philadelphia, Pa. 
One of the principal speakers at the din- 
ner was Dr. E. Luther Cunningham, and 
under unanimous consent I place his 
speech in the Recorp and feel that every 
member of Congress should take the 
time to read it: 


EpUCATION AND THE SociaL Goop 


In our divided and distracted world, the 
tough and crucial battles are being fought 
in that realm where all the solemn issues of 
history are decided, man’s own mind. 

Not on smoke-choked Asiatic beachheads 
but in school rooms and on leaf-covered col- 
lege campuses will the only meaningful ques- 
tions finally be answered: 

“Can humanity ever achieve wisdom 
enough to cease preying upon itself? Do the 
people of America, challenged and besieged, 
have the intellectual and moral stamina to 
make democracy work? Does America, as 
the champion of democracy, have the brain, 
the character, perception keen enough, moral 
conviction firm enough to match its brawn? 

The last war-wracked decades have made 
these questions harshly real and matter-of- 
fact. For it does seem as H. G. Wells put it 
after World WarI: “Human history becomes 
more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” And as Justice Robert Jackson 
has so trenchantly put it, it is apparent that 
“one of the paradoxes of our time is that 
modern society needs to fear only the edu- 
cated man. The primitive peoples of the 
earth constitute no menace. The most seri- 
ous crimes against civilization can be com- 
mitted only by educated and technically 
competent people.” This fact gives rise to 
the charge that our colleges and universities 
have given the world the guidance it needs 
in science, economics, and sociology, but not 
in the knowledge of good and evil. Thus 
man has been outrun by events and left a 
panting and helpless anachronism. We have 
leaped centuries ahead in inventing a new 
world to live in, but as yet we have an in- 
adequate conception of our part in that 
world. 


We have surrounded and confounded our- 
selves with gaps, gaps between revolution- 
ary science and evolutionary anthropology, 
gaps between cosmic gadgets and human wis- 
dom, gaps between intellect and conscience. 
And thus there has come about a diluting of 
basic ethical and moral standards, which 
has led to a vulgarization of whole areas of 
life, given rise to preposterous lusts for 
power, brought about in our generation of 
the greatest mass destruction in human his- 
tory, and given us a world with its over- 
charges of empty stimuli, its perpetual mis- 
carriage of technique, its materialistic re- 
pleteness, its costly ritual of conspicuous 
waste, its highly organized purposelessness. 

A Cleveland editor wrote once in wry 
fashion: 

“After a lunch of spikes, coins, tacks, a 
bullet, a golf ball, knife handle, bottle stop- 
per, spoon, and can opener, a zoo ostrich 
died today. The lack of proteins will get 
anyone in time. Indiscriminate diet affects 
men as well as ostriches. Our combination 
of physical power and moral and social way- 
wardness is now the crisis of the twentieth 
century. We have reached the stage where 
we know how to do almost everything, but 
have lost track of why anything we do should 
be done. We need to add more of the pro- 
teins of morality and religious principles to 
our American education diet.” Education 
that is dedicated to the social good must 
realize that behind all human works are 
human beings who themselves bring all good 
and bad to light, “Whatever flames upon the 
night, Man’s own resinous heart has fed.” 

Thus it is imperative and necessitous to 
develop in the American people again an 
allegiance to moral standards of value which 
give us, as Peter Marshall’s prayer puts it: 
“Courage to stand for something, lest we 
fall for everything.” 

Education that is dedicated to the social 
good must strive to develop in our people a 
sense of social responsibility to go with 
specialized information and technical skill. 
I suspect that most colleges and universi- 
ties have attempted to teach an understand- 
ing of both spiritual and material values and 
imparted the principle of collective respon- 
sibility for liberty and emphasized the rule 
that no one person’s right to freedom and 
equality can be maintained unless all men 
work together to make secure the freedom 
of all. But these efforts have not always 
been effective. All too often the benefits 
of education have been sought and used 
for personal and private profit to the 
neglect of public and social services. Too 
many college-trained men are social para- 
sites, taking all they can get and giving 
as little as possible in return. Yet individ- 
ual freedom entails communal responsibility. 

Democracy can endure only as private ca- 
reers and social obligation are made to 
mesh, only as personal ambition is reconciled 
with public responsibility. Today, it is im- 
perative that we enlist all the educated abili- 
ties and trained energies we can command 
in the conduct of our social concern for bet- 
ter housing, the extension of civil rights, 
better educational opportunities and health 
facilities, much-needed political reform. 
Today, less than ever, can the American 
community afford the social loss that oc- 
curs when college-trained men neglect their 
obligation as citizens and deliberately re- 
frain from taking part in public affairs that 
concern the welfare of all the people. 

In business, in industry, in medicine, in 
law, in religion, the college-trained man 
must see to it that the special interests of 
his group harmonize with the general wel- 
fare of all the people in the community 
where he lives and works. Yes, our critics 
are many. Often they speak disparagingly 
of us and say that our greatest weakness 
is the lack of a sense of community respon- 
sibility, that our greatest ambition is to 
secure some snug berth for ourselves, in- 
sure our own security, and that in the process 
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of securing it, we forget the needs of the 
underprivileged, neglect the aspirations of 
the masses, gamble for stakes that are too 
high, drink more than our quota of fine 
whiskies and liqueurs, set up our own ex- 
clusive system of caste, and think too little 
of the welfare of the so-called little people 
of the community. 

Any college-trained man who works only 
to make money, who thinks only of present 
material gain, who counts his success only 
in terms of things acquired, who practices 
social snobbishness, and looks upon the toil- 
ing, sweating masses as an opportunity for 
selfish exploitation rather than a present 
challenge for unselfish service is unworthy of 
the educative privilege his college afforded 
him and the sacrifices his parents made 
for him. 

In particular must the Negro college strive 
to develop in its students an increasing sense 
of self-respect. We are more than social 
atoms in the sweep of cosmic immensity. 
We are more than helpless victims of an un- 
friendly social environment. We are men— 
Americans—with the full rights of American 
citizenship to claim. I know that there are 
many skilled and well-devised engines of 
social pressure in American life that tend to 
force the Negro to hold himself in deep self- 
disrespect. Many history books still exclude 
from their pages the truth concerning the 
contributions of our people to American life 
and culture. We still have to work harder 
and suffer more for education than anyone 
else. In industry, in spite of FEPC, the CIO, 
Executive orders, we still may be the last 
hired and therefore the first fired. We still 
may be segregated in housing and discrimi- 
nated against in the use of public facilities 
in many parts of this country. We still may 
be judged by the behavior of the least de- 
sirable among us and branded as immoral 
and tagged as unwanted. But in spite of 
that, it is the testimony of unbiased history 
and the incontrovertible evidence of con- 
temporary experience that we are really 
somebody. 


“I AM SOMEBODY 


“I am a poet in Langston Hughes. 
I am a creator of rhyme in Melvin Tolson. 
I am a national leader in Azikwe and Nkru- 
mah, 
I am a statesman in Ralph J. Bunche. 
I am somebody. 


“I am a flier for freedom in Andrew Wertz. 

I am dying, bleeding courage in Crispus 
Attucks. 

I am a voice heard once in a hundred years 
in Marian Anderson. 

I am a channel for God’s spirit in song in 
Roland Hayes. , 

I am a winsome concert artist in Dorothy 
Maynor. 

I am somebody. 


“I am football's biggest ground-gainer in 
Johnny Bright. 
I am a linguistic, fast half-miler in Roscoe 
Brown. 
I am a knock-out punch in Clarence Henry, 
I am somebody. 


“I am a cultured student in W. T. V. Fon- 
taine. 

I am an encyclopedic mind in Lawrence 
Poster. 

I am a wise and eloquent college presi- 
dent in Horace Mann Bond. 

I am a champion of liberal education in 
R. O’Hara Lanier. 

I am a rugged, legal fighter for the full 
rights of all people in Thurgood Mar- 
shall, 

I am somebody. 


“I am a dignified public official in Lamar 
Perkins. 
I am a bishop of the church in John Martin. 
I am a creative student of music in James 
Dorsey. 
I am somebody. 
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“I am a searcher for scientific truth in C. G. 
Wooding. 
‘I am a learned jurist in Herbert E. Millen. 
I am a rugged preacher of righteousness in 
W. H. R. Powell. 
l am a courageous and fearless newspaper 
editor in Austin Norris. 
‘Iam the leader of the work of great church 
in Tollie Caution. 
I am somebody.” 


Yes, because we are somebody, we do not 
choose to be common men. It is our right to 
be uncommon, if we can. We seek oppor- 
tunity, not security. We do not wish to be 
“kept citizens” humbled and dulled by hav- 
ing the state to look after us. We want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build; to fail and to succeed. We refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. 

We prefer the challenges of life to the 
guaranteed existence; the thrill of fulfill- 
ment to the calm state of Utopia. We will 
not trade freedom for beneficence, nor our 
dignity for a hand-out. We will never cower 
before any master nor bend to any threat. 
It is our heritage to stand erect, brave and 
unafraid; to think and act for ourselves and 
the common good; to share with all others 
the fruit of our labors and the joys of our 
creations and to face the world boldly and 
say: “This we have done.” 

Yes, all this is what it means to be a col- 
lege man in this day and work for the social 
good in this generation. 


Probe Needed on Jap Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS se 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE /\) 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass.: 


Prose NEEDED ON JaP TraDE—Goops SENT TO 
Rev CHrna, Brrron SayS—CONGRESS 
SHOULD Finp Out WHo Is RESPONSIBLE 


(By Lester Allen) 


Congress should investigate immediately a 
serious charge made by a responsible com- 
mentator in Great Britain that not only is 
Japan trading with Communist China but 
is doing so with the full encouragment and 
support of our Government. 

If this is the truth, it should be determined 
immediately who is responsible for this 
policy and, regardless of what kind of goods 
are being shipped from Japan to Communist 
China, the whole thing should be exposed. 
We owe the men who have fallen under Com- 
munist guns in Korea no less than that. 

The allegation has been made by the 
British National News Letter, edited by Com- 
mander Stephen King-Hall. His precise lan- 
guage is as follows: “The other misunder- 
standing is widespread in the United States 
and is to the effect that the real reason for 
Britain's Far Eastern policy is that she is 
hoping (if not in fact doing it) to trade with 
China. Also that she fears that direct ac- 
tion against China will lead to the loss of 
Hong Kong. This is unadulterated nonsense 
and the Americans who believe it to be 
otherwise had better ask their Congressmen 
to find out for them what trade Japan (with 
full American support and encouragement) 
has done and is doing with Communist 
China.” 


I, for one, believe, that British policy in 
the Far East is mainly motivated by the 
need of Britain for markets, and I believe 
that the whistle is being blown now be- 
cause Japanese competition for trade in the 
Far East is becoming a formidable factor. 

But I also believe that if we protest against 
Hong Kong trade with Red China with such 
holy zeal, crying out that the British are 
providing strategic materials to the Red Chi- 
nese which result in our soldiers and sol- 
diers of the British Commonwealth division 
in Korea being wounded and killed, we 
should make very certain that Japan— 
which up to now has been supervised by us— 
does not provide Red China with anything 
(repeat anything) which could possibly serve 
to strengthen the Red regime, whether it is 
&@ package of needles or a machine tool. 


SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


Certainly this grave charge should be in- 
vestigated. It should be investigated now. 
We were shocked at British callousness in 
providing gasoline and rubber for the Chi- 
nese Communists. We can’t be any less 
shocked over countenancing such a cynical 
trade as this charge avers. 

You cannot but agree with the National 
News Letter when, continuing its discussion 
of this alleged trade, it says, “I leave aside 
the fact that the Americans are vigorously 
encouraging the Japanese to export and hy 
so doing they are making it so much the 
harder for Britain to keep her exports up, 
and so remain economically strong enough 
to keep our 50,000,000 people alive and make 
a bigger contribution per head, toward re- 
armament than any other nation this side 
of the iron curtain. 

“I leave this fact on one side because the 
Japanese have got to export to live and the 
paradoxical situation I have outlined above 
is only one facet of the ridiculous manner 
in which the whole free world ties itself up 
for self-defense with one hand and hits it- 
self and its allies in the stomach with the 
oth-r.” 

NOT MISCHIEF MAKING 


It is difficult to perceive any attempt at 
mischief making on the part of the publica- 
tion responsible for this charge, for, through- 
out the past 20 years it has been consistently 
pro-American, indeed, one of the few organs 
of opinion holding the pro-American view 
in Britain. 

If any Congressman can brush this charge 
off without sifting it to the very bottom, he 
must be found guilty of a shocking lapse of 
memory. How cockeyed can we get in our 
desperate and somewhat pathetic search for 
friends and admirers in this callous world. 

Seven years ago the Japanese were waging 
a desperate and barbaric war against us. In 
the name of the Emperor they were stopping 
at nothing to kill Americans. Through 
American magnanimity they have been re- 
stored to national health—their industries 
rebuilt and their well-known ability to pro- 
duce goods cheaply and in quantity restored. 

ANY KIND OF AID HELPS 


If this charge is true, they now aid the 
Chinese Communists in killing more Ameri- 
cans. You don't have to ship guns and 
ammunition to aid a belligerent in modern 
warfare. Anything you give a belligerent 
which make the burden of war making 
lighter, is aid of a kind which inevitably re- 
sults in men being killed at the front. 

Nine-tenths of those who have laid down 
their lives in Korea are Americans. Every 
American parent with a boy of military age 
is vitally concerned. 

We had the applause of the free world 
when we went into Korea to fight for a prin- 
ciple, and not for selfish reasons. We were 
understandably outraged when we learned 
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that some of our Allies’ principles did not 
jibe with our own, and that aid was being 
given to the Chinese Communists. Now, if 
this charge that the Japanese are trading 
with Red China is true, let us be equally 
concerned with the venality or stupidity 
which has made this possible. 


FOOLISH POLICY 


If we have restored the Japanese economy 
by a wise and magnanimous policy toward a 
defated enemy, and now as a condition of 
that restoration urge Japan to trade with 
our enemies, we are fool: and deserve what- 
ever may befall us. 

There is justification for a holding opera- 
tion in Korea. There is justification for set- 
ting up a blockade of the Red China coast 
and by every means at our command at- 
tempting to starve the Chinese Reds out. 
If we attempted full scale military operations 
to subjugate Red China we would inevitably 
bleed to death. 

By the holding operation in Korea we can 
tie down a considerable part of Red China’s 
military strength and either bleed the Soviet 
Union slowly or bring about a rift between 
the Soviet Union and Red China. 


QUITE ANOTHER THING 


Meanwhile we can build up strength in 
Europe, which, it is generally agreed, is the 
main arena of decision in the struggle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the free world. 
Conducting a holding operation in Korea and 
blockading Red China is one thing, however, 
and attempting to do it and permitting Jap- 
anese manufactures to assist the Chinese 
Communist economy is quite another. 

There are persistent reports that Chinese 
Communist air strength is being built up 
with Soviet aid, and that we are extremely 
weak in the air to meet the threat in the 
skies over Korea. That may be possible, but 
it is also possible that our air forces will 
inflict such a drain on Soviet plane produc- 
tion capacity during a holding operation 
that the Russians will sicken of pouring their 
air resources into such a bottomless hole. 


NO EXTENSION OF WAR 


It is generally agreed that there must be 
no extension of the war in Korea, and that, 
under the principles recently set up as the 
American view for a settlement or armistice 
in Korea, there is a possibility of a settlement 
with the Soviet Union of the whole far- 
eastern question. 

When the time of settlement comes, and 
only then, is the time ripe to encourage and 
assist Japanese economic penetration of Red 
China. Until then any such commercial ties 
must be considered giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

And that is the moment when British 
economic ambitions in the Far East should 
be encouraged. Britain and Japan contend- 
ed during the first half of this century for 
the far-eastern markets—and, with a period 
of political stability in the Far East, there is 
no reason why this rivalry should not con- 
tinue. 

MUST BE DECIDED 


Those are matters to be decided in the 
future. The question to be decided now— 
today—is whether our late enemies, the Jap- 
anese, are to trade with Red China to the 
detriment of our armed forces in Korea. 

Japanese production would serve our pur- 
poses very much better if their productive 
capacity was securely integrated in the Co- 
lombo and Point 4 programs of large-scale 
economic assistance to the nations of the 
Par East, even if direct barter arrangements 
had to be made in this special case. But 
even these programs should embrace restric- 
tive clauses denying such assistance to Com- 
munist China. 

Let’s be practical and help our tried and 
true friends—and give the back of our hand 
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to those who have sought to play both camps 
or have been covertly aiding the Soviet Union. 
It is quite plain, or should be, that we are 
in a total struggie—and that the outcome 
will depend on the totality of our effort—not 
on half measures. 

By all means let us find out if an investi- 
gation has been started on this charge that 
the Japanese are trading with our enemies 
with the encouragement of our far-eastern 
experts. 





Against Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH } 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including a letter addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Beloit Evening News, Beloit, 
Wis., by Rev. Robert Y. Johnson, minis- 
ter of the Congregational Church of that 
city. It is a well-reasoned letter and 
should be of interest to Members of this 
body at this time: 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
To THE Eprror: 

If the fathers and mothers of America 
will take the time to find out what the spon- 
sors of permanent peacetime conscription 
have in mind they will, I am sure, reject it. 
Although the original bill embodied in the 
report of the National Security Training 
Commission apparently has no chance of be- 
ing enacted into law it is well to know what 
the ultimate goal of the original sponsors of 
universal military training is. This can be 
learned by reading the report of the Com- 
mission embodied in a booklet entitled, 
“Universal Military Training: Foundation of 
Enduring National Strength.” 

It needs to be clearly understood by the 
American people that this is not emergency 
legislation. The Commission itself states 
that there is no chance of the law being 
carried out in practice for some time even 
if it were passed, because selective service 


us woefully unprepared. 


still left us unprepared we are not encouraged 
to entrust the military with 800,000 of our 
18-year-old boys every year. 

Moreover, it is hard to see how 6 months 
of basic military training for every eligible 
18-year-old in America would provide the 


necessary skill for combat duty. It was pro- 
posed by the commission that in addition 
to the 6 months’ basic training these boys 
receive for 744 years some sort of Reserve 
training. But even a National Guardsman 
today requires from 7 months to a year and 
a half of additional training before he is 
ready for combat. 

Military training does not make for good 
democratic citizenship. Robert Hutchins, 
former president of the University of Chi- 
cago, says, “Though free and independent 
citizens make the best army the army is not 
the best place to make free and independent 
citizens. The best place for that is the edu- 
cational system.” 

Nor would military conscription raise the 
national health level. Those who cannot 
pass their physicals will not be taken. Most 
of the deficiencies which show up in the 
armed services originated in childhood. Ac- 
cording to Pearl Buck, Army doctors report 
“the incidence of physical and mental ill- 
ness in the armed services is five times that 
of civilian life.” As for improving te moral 
health of the Nation anyone who has been 
in the service, or who has read such books 
as the Naked and the Dead or From Here to 
Enternity will be tempted to laugh. The 
most deadly enemy of morals is boredom, 
loneliness, and the sense of wasting one’s 
life. Liquor, gambling, and prostitution are 
the age-old concomitants of war. 

The institution of permanent peacetime 
conscription in America will be an unmis- 
takable signal to Russia to step up her mili- 
tarization even more. Thus the vicious circle 
of an armament race will be accelerated and 
the trend toward inevitable disaster all the 
more certain. 

Do the fathers and mothers of America, to 
say nothing of the taxpayers, realize that if 
the original bill had been passed it would 
have cost us an estimated $6,346,729,800? 
Universal military training would cost 
nearly six and a half billion in its first 2 
years. During this same time the entire 
world, including the United States, would 
spend $162,000,000 for all activities of the 
United Nations, our best hope of peace: 39 
times as much put into 6 months of drill 
for our 18-year-old boys as we and all the 
other nations with us put into the United 
Nations. Does a comparative expenditure 
of that sort make sense? 

We oppose permanent conscription as @ 
policy for America, above all, because it 
would indicate to the world that we have 
given up all serious hope of constructive 
peacemaking and have gone all out for pre- 
paring for a war which we consider inevita- 
ble. The peoples of Asia and Europe are 
asking not whether we want war but when 
we expect to begin it. In their eyes the 
issue is not communism versus capitalism, 
but bread. They fear that we might lib- 
erate them as we have been liberating Korea. 
Korea is a scorched earth. Its people are 
desperate, if they are still alive; too tired, 
too sick, too discouraged to care very much 
about freedom. 

America must prove to the world that it 
is seriously concerned with social justice and 
the basic requirements of civilized living. 
We must make our technological know-how 
and our profound idealism aviilable +o the 
peoples of the world. These world problems 
require solution by the world as a whole 
working together through the United Na- 
tions. 
contrary, indicates that we are prepared to 
pour the bulk of our resources, both human 
and financial, into an inevitable war, a war 
which need not be inevitable unless we 
make it so. Permanent peacetime conscrip- 
tion is an appeal to fear rather than faith. 
It is unworthy of the basic faith of America, 
which is that the average common man de- 
serves a break, fair play and the right to be 


Universal military training, on the. 
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regarded as an end in himself, never a means 
to an end. No one pretends that the task 
of peacemaking is easy. There is a real 
risk involved in reaching out in concert with 
other nations to solve the basic problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter and the right to 
a life of dignity and self-respect; but re- 
gardiess of the risks involved in such a course 
the risks of militarizing America are greater 
still. 

General MacArthur is right in saying that 
this is not the time to pass laws having to 
do with permanent peacetime conscription. 
To play upon the fears, if not the panic of 
the American people in order to rush through 
ill-advised legislation is itself a dangerous 
sign. Fathers and mothers of America must 
today as never before be alert to what can 
happen here if we do not keep informed and 
make our convictions known at the point 
where they will be most effective. It is not, 
however, enough to oppose peacetime con- 
scription. We must throw the weight of our 
moral power toward constructive peace- 
making. The arts of the soldier are to be 
honored and respected. They are the arts of 
war. The art of peacemaking, however, 
rightly must be entrusted to the civil gov- 
ernment and its appointed representatives 
backed by an alert, intelligent, and faithful 
public. 

Rosert Y. JOHNSON, 

Minister, Second Congregational Church. 





Supplement Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE» & 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNTTep STaTes mn Favor or Suprie- 
MENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PaYMENTS FrRoM FPrperAL FPunps as Pro- 
VIDED IN H. R. 6437 


Whereas mobilization of the Nation's pro- 
ductive resources for the defense of the 
United States and dislocations in the econo- 
my during the national emergency have 
caused, directly and indirectly, large numbers 
of persons in certain areas, notably the tex- 
tile manufacturing centers of New England, 
and especially the city of Lawrence, to be- 
come unemployed; and 

Whereas such unemployment has occurred 
in large part among workers whose skills are 
and will be essential to the defense efforts of 
the Nation and its security; and 

Whereas the present benefits provided un- 
der the unemployment compensation laws 
of the Commonwealth are both inadequate 
and unfair to workers suffering such unem- 
ployment; and 

Whereas the alleviation of such unemploy- 
Ment is essential to mobilization for defense 
and must be considered to be part of the 
program of deJense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact H.R. 6437 in order to pro- 
vide the unemployed workers of Lawrence, 
Lowell, and other areas in the Common- 
wealth where unemployment is rife with 
supplementary payments from Federal funds 
in such amounts as to prevent the imposi- 
tion upon such workers of an inequitable 
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share of the burden of the defense program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, 
1952. 

Adopted. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


February 13, 


Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


George Washington—A Lesson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS “44 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


x 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952, on the steps of the Sub- 
treasury Building, of New York City, 
under the auspices of the National 
League of Masonic Clubs: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—A LESSON 


Each generation in America since the 
founding of the country has, in its turn, 
marveied at the fortune which blessed us 
with the stature of the mer who laid the 
cornerstone of our country. Not least of 
these giants was George Washington. It is 
difficult to find a new phrase for the manner 
of man and leader he was. Each generation 
has said it again and again in its own way. 
Thomas Jefferson said, “his name will tri- 
umph over time.” Abraham Lincoln said, 
“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth,”” Thomas Paine said, “The character 
and service of this gentleman are sufficient 
to put all those men called kings to shame.” 

But, that all this has been said before does 
not mean that it does not need to be said. 
In this Masonic tribute to George Washing- 
ton we need not be afraid of sentiment, of 
emotion freely expressed. We have need of 
greatness today and in searching for the 
sources of inspiration we can this day look 
gladly into the heart, mind, and the spirit 
of George Washington. That his spirit en- 
dures there can be no question. If we listen 
to his own words we know he spoke for his 
age as well as ours. I shall read a portion 
of the letter he wrote to James Madison on 
May 20, in the year 1792, from his home in 
Mount Vernon, and there shall be none to 
deny that were he speaking today he would 
use these very same words: 

“It might, among other things be observed, 
that we are all the children of the same 
country; a country great and rich in itself; 
capable, and promising to be, as prosperous 
and as happy as any the annals of history 
have ever brought to our view. That our 
interest, however, diversified in local and 
smaller matters, is the same in all the great 
and essential concerns of the Nation. ‘Yhat 
the extent of our country, the diversity of 
our climate and soil, and the various produc- 
tions of the States consequent to both, are 
such as to make one part not only con- 
venient, but perhaps indispensably necessary 
to the other part; and may render the whole 
(at no distant pericd) one of the most 
independent in the world. That the estab- 
lished government being the work of our 


own hands, with the seeds of amendment 
engrafted in the Constitution, may by 
wisdom, good dispositions, and mutual allow- 
ances; aided by experience, bring it as near 
to perfection as any human institution ever 
approximated; and therefore, the only strife 
among us ought to be, who should be fore- 
most in facilitating and finally accomplish- 
ing such great and desirable objects; by 
giving every possible support, and cement 
to the Union. That however necessary it 
may be to keep a watchful eye over public 
servants, and public measures, yet there 
ought to be limits to it; for suspicions un- 
founded, and jealousies too lively, are irritat- 
ing to honest feelings; and oftentimes are 
productive of more evil than good.” 

These words carry me forward to the 
overpowering cause of civil liberities and 
the forces now seeking to corrode them. 
Much, indeed, has been done to undermine 
and mutilate our concepts of civil liberties. 
Washington's concept has been undermined. 

The expressio. of an unorthodox opinion 
now makes one suspect. Too many in power 
are demanding that we be strict conformists, 
adhering under any and all circumstances, 
like robots, to the status quo. To voice dis- 
sent, sets up a chain reaction culminating 
in witch hunting, kangaroo courts, guilt by 
association. Some are so purblind as to fail 
to realize that such methods are the fore- 
runners of tyranny. Others are so myopic 
that they cannot understand that such tac- 
tics, presumably aimed to protect our liber- 
ties, merely succeed in destroying them. The 
fear of communism is their only lodestar, 
unhinging their reason and dispelling their 
logic. We are the land of the brave and 
should be also the land of the free. 

Of course, we must arm ourselves in every 
reasonable way to protect our internal secu- 
rity. We must stamp out the brush fires of 
communism wherever they start but, in so 
doing, we must not mislay our common sense 
or distort our dependable values. The an- 
cient Chinese were admonished not to burn 
down the house just to roast a pig. Is it 
not better to barricade the door against sub- 
version rather than destroy the foundations 
upon which rest our hallowed liberties? 
The Draconian measures used and the op- 
pressive measures proposed must give us 
pause. To cite an illustration,-I would like 
to mention just one of the many bills sub- 
mitted. It provides for bail totaling $1,000,- 
000 a day, if one is charged with a vio- 
lation of the McCarran Act, despite the 
constitutional prescription against excessive 
bail. Are we forgetting the titanic struggles 
of the past? The millions of lives sacrificed 
to realize the dream of liberty? Have we 
blotted out the historic moments at Runny- 
mede, as King John placed the fateful seal 
on the Magna Carta before the assembled 
barons? Have the hardships and the dark 
days at Valley Forge been dimmed by dis- 
tance? Have the admonitions of General 
Washington been muted? Have the stirring 
words of Lincoln at Gettysburg become mere 
echoes along the corridors of time? Wash- 
ington, speaking of our liberties, which he 
did so much to establish, desired that every 
one shall “sit in safety under his own vine 
and fig tree and there shall be none to make 
him afraid.” 

This cannot be. This must not be. Wash- 
ington if with us would not want itso. We 
must buckle on the armor of our faith and 
courage and do battle against these subver- 
sive forces, not only those of the Communist, 
but also the well-intentioned persons who, 
with misguided zeal, are like the enraged 
bull, mistakenly attacking the red flag as 
he rushes past the matador. 

As George Washington wished us strong, 
so must we be. As George Washington 
wished us free, so shall it be. His courage, 
his restraint, his discipline, and his sacri- 
fices, divinely guided, still run through the 
land like an army with banners, 
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The State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an address delivered at the breakfast 
meeting of the Brookline, Brighton, 
Newton Zionist district, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1952, at Kehilleth Israel Social 
Hall, Brookline, Mass., by Senator HENRY 
CasorT Lopce, Jr., entitled “Behold These 
People Who Are as Old as Antiquity and 
as Modern as Anything in the World”: 


A great historian wisely remarked not 
long ago that the ‘.irth of the State cf Israel 
was a “millennial event to be measured by 
the temporal values of thousands of years.” 
One need not necessarily be, however, a 
close student of history to feel the impor- 
tance in world affairs of the State of Israel 
which, in less than 3 months, will celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of its establishment 
as an independent member of the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. Every school 
child knows of the antiquity of Jewish civil- 
ization and of the unique contribution 
which it has made to human culture. In 
fact, it is virtually impossible for us to con- 
ceive of any culture, non-Jewish or other- 
wise, if there had never been any Jews. The 
pages of history, it is true, record the ac- 
complishments of other great peoples who 
in antiquity contributed to the foundation 
of our civilization, but most of them, as time 
passed on, decayed and disappeared leaving 
little more than a memory. 

The Jews, on the other hand, were not 
only a great people in the days of antiquity; 
they have proven themselves to be a great 
people in this dangerous and rapidly evolv- 
ing modern world. In this respect, as in 
many others, they have proven themselves 
to be unique. 

Let us review this morning the facts which 
speak with an eloquence which no words 
of mine could possibly match. 

Consider first the condition of the Jews 
at the end of World War II. Some 6,000,000 
Jewish people were buried in Europe, and a 
million Jewish children were deliberately 
and unbelievably thrown into the furnace. 
Jewish manpower had been depleted by 
slaughter as unparalleled as it was vicious. 
It would have been only human for these 
dreadful trials to have weakened and utterly 
to have discouraged the fighting spirit of the 
Jewish people. Others have abandoned all 
hope with far less cause. 

But somehow or other, out of its agony, 
in what will ever stand as one of the miracles 
of mankind, the Jewish peoples found the 
force, the faith, and the will to survive, 
and, not only to survive, but to found a new 
nation, the Jewish national homeland, which 
stands today in tis sorely troubled world 
as perhaps the most heartening single 
achievement in the whole postwar era. 

When Israel proclaimed its independence, 
it was a country besieged and blockaded. It 
had to advance without benefit of interna- 
tional recognition. Its institutions of gov- 
ernment were necessarily disintegrating. On 
its frontiers stood the armies of the five Arab 
states who had manpower, weapons, re- 
sources, and military experience which many, 
if not most, observers believed would surely 
win the day. 

If the Jewish leaders at that time had been 
shrewd and calculating men, they would 
doubtless have concluded that the odds were 
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too unequal, and that it was the better part 
of valor to give up the struggle and make 
some sort of deal. But to their everlasting 
and glorious credit let it be said that these 
Jewish leaders were not defeatists. They 
took no counsel of their fears. They turned 
deaf ears to the voices of despair. Like 
George Washington at Valley Forge, they felt 
in their hearts that compromise and ap- 
peasement were utterly impossible, that their 
cause was right, and that sheer courage on 
their part would ultimately prevail. 

Subsequent events have proved how mag- 
nificently right these noblemen were in their 
decision. 

Consider further what happened after they 
had taken their stand: 

They carried the war to the enemy. They 
sustained crushing burdens of mobilization. 
They avoided the errors of most newly cre- 
ated nations in that they set up their army 
on the basis of the highest professional mili- 
tary standards, and without flinching car- 
ried out a superbly conceived military plan 
which won the admiration of soldiers every- 
where. 

These things they did, and much more 
too: 

They established the organs and instru- 
ments of democratic administration within 
sound of the guns. They revived one of man- 
kind’s oldest cultures. They established de- 
mocracy in that area known as the Near 
Bast, or Middle East, where its ideals and 
institutions are practically unknown, They 
created a home of social and scientific prog- 
ress in that same sleepy area Of desperate 
squalor and stagnation. 

In fact, it can be said in summary that 

made the international judgment of 
the United Nations into an accomplished 
fact. 

Remember, too, while all this was going on 
that the new State of Israel brought untold 
numbers of fugitives and wanderers into the 
homeland and blessed these weary travelers 
with the long-sought sunshine of democracy. 

It was inevitable, of course, that this un- 
precedented immigration into Israel would 
create great difficulties. Since achieving in- 
dependence in 1948, Israel has received 600,- 
000 immigrants. Refugees are still arriving 
at the rate of 16,000 a month. The absorp- 
tion of this tremendous influx of people has 
been Israel’s greatest economic problem. It 
was certainly fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress of the United States last year, in the 
Mutual Security Act, took a sympathetic view 
of this problem and sought to render what 
help was possible to the young and progres- 
sive nation in the solution of this terribly 
difficult situation. I for one will continue to 
interest myself in this question of the re- 
lief and resettlement projects in Israel and 
will use what influence I have to see to it 
that further is made, not only in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, but on 
the floor of the Senate itself. 

Just this bare enumeration of the extra- 
ordinary achievements of the Jewish people 
is enough to prompt the question: Was there 
ever in history a more convincing demon- 
stration of vigor, courage, far-seeing intel- 
ligence, and lofty idealism? 

We now behold this people who are as old 
as antiquity and as modern as anything in 
the world, looking with its friends and 
neighbors into the future, for the Jewish 

will never be satisfied with standing 
still and resting on their laurels. The State 
of Israel contemplates great schemes of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development which 
are absolutely essential if this country, not 
richly endowed by nature, is to support its 
hard-working population. It looks forward 
to the fact that the development of Israel 
itself will have an improving effect on all 
the nations of the Middle East. The indus- 
try and intelligence of the Jewish people will 
inevitably raise the standards of health and 
the standards of well-being for all people 


in that part of the world. The poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, and infant mortality which 
unfortunately marks life for so many mil- 
lions of people in the Near East may within 
the lifetime of us who are here this morning 
become a thing of the past. 

It is for this reason that I say that what 
has happened in Israel is not only good for 
the Jews and good for the people of the 
Near East and good for the United States, 
it is in all truth good for the whole human 
race, because in rising from the depths of 
despair and suffering in which they were 
flung to these heights of unbelievable and 
constructive achievement, the Jews have 
demonstrated a degree of tough and unbeat- 
able courage which is surely one of the 
traits which gives man his spiritual dignity 
and proves the value of human personality. 

All people, wherever they may be, who be- 
lieve in the exalted nature of the human 
spirit cannot help but hail the Jewish 
achievement as an inspiration and as an 
example to all of faltering humanity. 


Greece, Turkey, and the NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ¢-| 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SCUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, everyone in 
South Carolina is proud of our Ambas- 
sador to Greece, John Peurifoy. People 
all over the world are high in their praise 
of his outstanding accomplishments as 
Assistant Secretary of State and pres- 
ently as Ambassador to Greece. 

“Jack” Peurifoy’s achievements in 
Greece are an example to be studied and 
followed by all American representatives 
abroad. I personally observed his work 
in Athens. He is rendering a great serv- 
ice to the entire free world. 

The following article is from the An- 
derson Daily Mail, Anderson, S. C., and 
is written by an outstanding young for- 
eign correspondent. Mr. Hall has spent 
@ number of months in the Mediter- 
ranean area making a study of United 
States activities: 


(By Wilton Hall, Jr.) 


Wrirn UNITED States SIxTH PLEET, ATHENS, 
Greece.—“The acceptance of Greece and Tur- 
key into the NATO organization is one of 
the greatest moves that the Atlantic pact 
countries have made.” 

This is the opinion of the United States 
Ambassador to Greece, John E. Peurifoy, a 
native of Walterboro. 

Interviewed here, Ambassador Peurifoy re- 
vealed that sizable armies General Eisen- 
hower has set as a goal for each of the 
NATO countries by 1953 are a reality in 
Greece and Turkey in 1951. These coun- 
tries have only to maintain their present 
armed strength and they will more than 
fulfill the general's requirements for the 
defense of this area of the Mediterranean. 

“Today Greece is appropriating 42 per- 
cent of her national budget to maintain an 
army of 185,000. Greece is strongly anti- 
Communist. Their men in the armed forces 
are prepared to fight for patriotic reasons 
rather than for any monetary gain.” 

with a deep feeling of under- 
standing of the Greek people, the South Car- 
olina Ambassador continued, “This is really a 
very poor country, but she is gradually being 
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rebuilt through what we call the ‘guided 
money’ policy.” 

The policy of which Mr. Peurifoy spoke 
has been his method for seeing that every 
cent of American money is put to good use. 
He insists on approving all expenditures in 
Greece to avoid waste. 

Greece was so completely broken econom- 
ically, he said, that this plan has had won- 
derful results. The American mission to 
Greece has been able to rebuild and mold 
in democratic fashion the economic and 
physical structure of the country. 

“This is One country where American 
money has produced gratifying results,” he 
observed. 

The impressive diplomat who spoke so 
knowingly of Greece, Ambassador Peurifoy, is 
the most important man in Greece today. 
He is so rated by the Greek people and by the 
Americans working with him here. 

A native South Carolinian, Peurifoy has 
established himself as one of the leading dip- 
lomats of the world. He is possessed of a 
personal history in the best American tradi- 
tion. His first job in Washington was operat- 
ing an elevator in the Senate Office Building. 
Later he worked his way to the top of the 
civil-service ladder. 

He has had a meteoric rise in Government 
service since 1935. He was State Department 
representative to the United Nations confer- 
ence in 1945 and deputy secretary general to 
the first part of the session of the General 
Assembly in 1946. He initiated the plan ulti- 
mately adopted by the Hoover Commission 
reorganizing the State Department into its 
present organization. 

He is recognized as a career Government 
employee and is pointed to as an example of 
accomplishment under the career system. His 
ability has been recognized by the adminis- 
tration and congressional leaders. 

As Assistant Secretary and Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Peurifoy gained in- 
creasing respect for his accomplishments and 
trust in his ability among Members of Con- 
gress. Ambassador Peurifoy was born in 
Walterboro in 1907. He is the third South 
Carolinian to become ambassador to a foreign 
country. 

His father was a district attorney and died 
while Peurifoy was young. He was reared by 
his uncle, Judge James E. Peurifoy. He at- 
tended the public schools of Walterboro, and 
was graduated from high school in 1926. He 
entered West Point but was forced to resign 
during his second year due to a prolonged 
illness. 

Ambassador Peurifoy’s wife is the former 
Betty Jane Cox, of Tulsa, Okla. The oldest 
of their two children, John Clinton, is with 
Mrs. Peurifoy’s parents in Tulsa, attending 
school. The younger boy, Dan, age 5, is in 
Athens with the Ambassador and his wife. 


Freedom of the Press “12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS N 


OF CALIFOFNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cellent public service rendered by the 
newspapers of America in keeping its 
Officials ever vigilant is well known to 
Members of this body. 

There have been, however, from time 
to time attempts to stifle our newspapers 
in their effort to fairly report the news 
av it occurs. One such attempt came to 
my attention recently when a judge in 
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San Francisco ordered a grand jury in- 
vestigation of certain newspapers in that 
city because they had consistently ex- 
posed corruption in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Two excellent editorials were recently 
printed in newspapers in my district in 
California in which freedom of the press 
was discussed. The first editorial, which 
appeared in the Whittiner News of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952, follows: 


Eyes AND EARS OF THE PEOPLE 


Superior Court Judge Jordon Martinelli, 
of Martin County, won wide acclaim re- 
cently for his refusal to close his court's 
doors to the press in connection with a case 
being tried before him. 

“The press is the eyes and ears of the 
people,” Judge Martinelli observed. "It is 
through the press that people see, and hear 
and learn the things which they have the 
right to approve or disapprove.” 

The philosophy underlying that state- 
ment—a philosophy as American as the Bill 
of Rights—appears to be nowhere in evidence 
in the grand jury investigation ordered last 
week of San Francisco newspapers, to as- 
certain whether the press has been guilty of 
“obstruction of justice” by its coverage of 
recent income tax scandals. 

The investigation, ordered by Federal Judge 
Oliver Carter, is reported to have been 
spurred by the re-printing by the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin of a statement from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD made by Representa- 
tive Patrick J. HILLings, of Arcadia, in con- 
nection with the interest of another Fed- 
eral judge in a real-estate transaction. 

It seems incredible that any newspaper in 
this country should be harassed or intimi- 
dated for bringing a matter of public record 
to its readers’ attention. As the Oakland 
Tribune pointed out, in commenting on the 
investigation, publicity is “the main hore 
that honesty and integrity can be restored to 
the meg of public affairs.” 

Such publicity is the duty and function of 
the press. Obviously, the press cannot serve 
as the “eyes of the people” if it is blinded 
and deafened by official censorship. 


Mr. Speaker, the second editorial which 
appears below was published in the Mon- 
rovia News Post of February 18, 1952: 


Press FREEDOM 


Freedom of the press, pro‘ected by the bill 
of rights, has proved for 160 years a bul- 
wark against dishonesty by those holding 
positions of public trust. Because the Na- 
tion's press enjoys freedom of expression, 
numerous wrongs have been righted. 

Notably persons in public office who might 
have been inclined to falter have been kept 
in line due to their knowledge that ques- 
tionable deeds eventually would be discov- 
ered and exposed and met with general dis- 
approval. 

Secrecy in public affairs in the warning 
signal of weakness on the part of those en- 
trusted with Government, in high or low 
position. Likewise, public servants, in their 
private business dealings, are expected to be 
guided by ethical standards. 

If it were not for the assurance of press 
freedom, many scandals of the Truman ad- 
ministration would not have become known 
to the people. Rather, under a cloak of 
secrecy, they would have multiplied. 

Officials from time to time have sought to 
retard the press in the performance of its 
duty, but they have not been successful. 
Even judges have cited newspapers, their 
owners, and editors for contempt when they 
have incurred judicial displeasure. 

The latest difficulty to develop for the 
press in its vigilance came in San Francisco, 
where a Federal judge ordered a grand jury 


investigation of the Call-Bulletin, a Hearst 
newspaper. 

Reason for the action was not made clear 
at the moment, but intimation was given 
by the judge that the newspaper might have 
“obstructed justice.” The Call-Bulletin 
printed a series of articles on income-tax 
scandals in northern California. In the 
series another Federal judge was mentioned 
in connection with a land-development proj- 
ect reputedly promoted by a Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue. 

The public and the press will watch the 
outcome of the case with more than ordinary 
interest, for vital rights and 
involved. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW Oo 


OF OHIO , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on the night 
of January 30, 1952, my home city of 
Canton, Ohio, paid tribute to the man 
who has been widely heralded as the 
greatest American athlete of all time. 

I refer, of course, to Jim Thorpe, the 
immortal Indian from Oklahoma, who 
gained fame at Carlisle Indian School; 
in the 1912 Olympics at Stockholm, Swe- 
den; as a third baseman with the New 
York Giants; and as a member of the 
Canton Bulldogs, one of the earliest of 
professional football teas. 

More than 700 guests attended the 
Stark County Thorpe testimonial dinner 
and to pay homage to the great athlete. 
Among those in attendance were such 
outstanding figures as Ben Fairless, pres- 
ident of United States Steel; Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates; Frank J. Lausche, Gover- 
nor of the State of Ohio; and the im- 
mortal Cy Young. 

Congressmen WILLIAM H. Harrison, of 
Wyoming; Norris Poutson, of Califor- 
nia; WeEsLey A. D’Ewart, of Montana; 
and myself, all members of the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
also had the pleasure of attending the 
dinner. 

Those in attendance at the dinner 
went on record as favoring the restora- 
tion to Jim Thorpe of those medals and 
trophies which he won during the 1912 
Olympics, and which later were taken 
from him because in 1910 he had received 
a meager payment for playing baseball 
with a team in South Carolina. 

On February 4, 1952, the City Council 
of the City of Canton, Ohio, adopted a 
resolution which ably states the case of 
all those thousands of friends of Jim 
Thorpe who believe that his medals and 
trophies were fairly won and are right- 
fully his. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this resolution in the 
REcorD: 

Whereas James Thorpe, Indian athlete, 
won the decathlon and pentathlon events in 
the 1912 Olympic games at Stockholm, 
Sweden; and 
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Whereas James Thorpe was deprived of the 
trophies and medals he von when it was dis- 
covered he had played baseball in 1910 with 
a team in South Carolina which barely 
paid him expenses; and 

Whereas it is not unusual for amateur 
athletes to get expenses for participation in 
athletic events; and 

Whereas the games of baseball in which 
James Thorpe participated in 1910 were in 
no way connected with the events he won at 
the Olympic games in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1912; and 

Whereas granting that the Olympic organ- 
izations must be guided by rules designed 
to further the best interests of amateurism 
in athletics, it is nonetheless apparent that 
the case at hand has carried a penalty far 
beyond that which is called for by justice and 
fair play; and 

Whereas James Thorpe’s general deport- 
ment as an athlete, a citizen and a gentle- 
man has made him the idol of millions of 
children and the synonym for “champion” 
the country over; and 

Whereas restoration of the full honors he 
won in the 1912 Olympic games in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, would return to their proper 
place the only jewels missing in the diadem 
of this greatest of all the world’s athletes: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Council of the City of 
Canton, Ohio, go on record as petitioning 
Mr. Avery Brundage, president, United States 
Olympic Association; chairman, United 
States Olympic Committee; vice president, 
Comite International Olympique; vice presi- 
dent, International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, of 10 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., to use his good offices in seeking restora- 
tion of the medals and trophies of which 
James Thorpe was deprived 40 years ago. 


General Krzyzanowski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address of George L. Mark, national 
commander, Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, delivered at the General Krzy- 
zanowski ceremonies Arlington Ceme- 
tery, January 31, 1952: 


We are gathered here today on hallowed 
ground to pay our respects to a truly great 
patriot, Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski. To- 
day marks the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
his death, yet with each year his memory 
brightens. This noble soul rebelled against 
tyranny in his homeland and fled to the 
shores of this great land where he found 
freedom and democracy. When the Civil War 
threatened this Nation, it was natural for 
him to ally himself with the Union forces, 
because he felt strongly opposed to any form 
of servitude or oppression. Like his emi- 
nent predecessors, Generals Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, he maintained the highest standard 
of valor on the battlefield, to defend the 
cherished ideals which attracted him to 
America. 

This wreath is but a small token of our 
esteem and love for General Krzyzanowski. 
It is offered as a gesture of the warm innate 
feeling for this brave soldier whose kind- 
ness, modesty, and leadership were an abid- 
ing inspiration to millions of Americans of 
Polish extraction who have fought in World 
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War I and World War II to preserve the ideais 
that America represents. 

Let us pause to remember that the land 
from whence General Krzyzanowski came, is 
now under the bloody heel of Soviet Russia. 
We, as American veterans of Polish blood, 


are sad at the thought of her plight. Re- 
membering her misfortune, let us dedicate 
ourselves to fight relentlessly the evil forces 
that now dominate Poland and threaten the 
world. Let us resolve that there will always 
be a free and democratic Poland. 





Massachusetts Is Proud of the Boy Scouts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Representa- 
tive William X. Wall, of Lawrence, Mass., 
is the father of a fine young family. 

To hear his tots reciting in unison the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag would 
do your heart good. 

Billy Wall represents the Seventh Es- 
sex District in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. Knowing how much 
the future of our country depends upon 
the health, the character, and the ideal- 
ism of American youth, Representative 
Will introduced a resolution to recognize 
and encourage the fine work being done 
by all the boys and girls who are good 
Scouts. 

a was adopted under suspension of the 

As a result of his initiative, the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives be- 
comes the first governmental body in 
the Union—on the State level—to en- 
dorse the 3-year Forward on Liberty’s 
Team program sponsored by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I insert in the ConGressionaL Recorp the 
following tribute from Massachusetts to 
the Junior Citizens of America: 
RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE Boy Scouts oF 

AMERICA 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America were 
incorporated at Washington February 8, 
1910; and 

Whereas February 6 to 12 was set aside by 
the Scouts in observance of their anniver- 
sary week, in which national and local cere- 
monies are being conducted in order to 
launch an ambitious 3-year program under 
the slogan “Forward on liberty’s team”; 
and 

Whereas through the Scout movement 
thousands of boys have received training 
that has better fitted them for their places 
in life; and 

Whereas, the Scout oath, with its recog- 
nition of duty to God and country, to one’s 
fellow men and to self, the obligation to keep 
physically strong, mentally awake, and mor- 
ally straight, and the Scout law hold out 
ideals that need great emphasis in a time 
when moral fiber appears deficient in public 
and private life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts house 
of representatives say “More power to the 
Scouts, and may they continue their 
work and indeed go forward on liberty’s 
team”; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

House of representatives, February 11, 1952. 

Adopted. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 





East Texas Cooking g : 
> 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or / 
HON. LINDLEY mecxwoath 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Recorp, an article 
entitled “East Texas Cooking,” from the 
East Texas, official publication of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce: 

East Texas CooKING 
“We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience and live 
without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live 
without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without 

cooks.” 





—Owen Meredith. 


Of a}l east Texas resources and assets, our 
cooking is high on the list. Here home 
cooking is a fine art. Here we still find 
flourishing in a few small towns the family 
style hotel. There are usually more than 
a@ dozen different kinds of food on the table. 
Everybody feels that he knows everybody 
else and all join in the conversation, includ- 
ing the wife or daughter of the proprietor 
who is waiting on the table. 

There is country fried steak, fried chicken, 
also chicken with dumplings, roast beef, 
roast pork, ham, sweet potatoes, black-eyed 
peas, string beans, turnip greens, butter 
beans, okra, squash, biscuits, corn bread, 
hush puppies, sweet milk, buttermilk, four 
kinds of pie, three kinds of cake, and candied 
apples. As you stagger away from the table 
the proprietor beams with pride. 

George Sessions Perry in his book, Texas— 
a World in Itself, says that the frying pan 
killed more settlers than the Indians in 
pioneer days here and that Texas is still a 
frying-pan State. 

An east Texas friend of mine says that 
when a small town hotel moves from a 
frame building into a brick building that 
something happens to the food. Maybe the 
interest and sinking fund on the mortgage 
gets into it. 

In most small town cafes, the customer 
would be wise to order something out of a 
can or a box. Any farm hand with a few 
hundred dollars who thinks he can fry ham 
and eggs can open an eating joint which 
usually becomes a menace to public health, 
a spoiler of digestion and dispositions. Dis- 
pensers of food to human beings should be 
supervised at least as carefully as stores that 
sell cattle feed. They should have to stand 
an examination and be licensed by the State. 

So, we salute the east Texas small town 
family style hotel. Here no chef with tali 
white hat and a prima donna temperament 
spoils good food with some unholy “goo” 
with a foreign name. They never heard of 
hors d’oeuvres or pate de foie gras. But 
they don’t count the bircuits and you may 
have another piece of apple pie without 
extra charge. 
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The horse and buggy of old east Texas 
are gone. They have torn down the hitching 
rack to make room for the Cadillacs. The 
drummer is now a sales representative who 
can't tell the country boys a thing that they 
didn’t hear yesterday on the radio or tele- 
vision. But, praise God, a few family style 
hotels still survice. The true east Texas 
epicure knows where to find them. 

Husert M. Harrison. 





Camden County Legion Post Endorses 
H. R. 5068 - 
Ts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON..EDWIN ARTHUR HALL / 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the cause of freedom was great- 
ly strengthened by the adoption recently 
of a resolution urging the early passage 
of the Hall bill, H. R. 5068, entitled “A bill 
to perpetuate Americanism by requiring 
the Declaration of Independence to be 
displayed in all schools throughout 
America.” 


This resolution is sponsored by the City 
and County Employees Post, No. 373, 
American Legion, of Camden County, 
N. J. 

As the author of H. R. 5068, I wish to 
make it clear that I am grateful to the 
Post 373 for its valued and helpful sup- 
port. 

At this time, I wish to incorporate 
in the Record a copy of this resolution 
and also the contents of the letter from 
Adj. John Clancy, written by order of 
Commander Harold A. Joyce. 

The letter and resolution follow: 


CAMDEN CITY AND COUNTY 
EMPLOYEES PosT, No. 373, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Camden, N. J., February 23, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin ARTHUR HALL, 
United States Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HALL: For your con- 
sideration, and we trust your approval, a 
copy of a resolution recently passed by this 
American Legion post is enclosed. 

In a previous letter I addressed to you 
requesting copies of this bill, your kindly 
response enclosing five copies, you were as- 
sured these copies would be properly brought 
to the attention of the several veterans’ or- 
ganizations in this area; the interest and 
response is gratifying. 

In the near future you will receive copy 
of a similar resolution passed by the Voiture 
40, Locale, uf the La Societe des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux, Camden County, N. J., and 
which has been passed on to the State and 
National departments. Also the Camden 
County executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion will, no Coubt, pass its resolu- 
tion at its next meeting. 

We thank you for the opportunity to give 
aid to such a noble endeavor. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. R. Dorsey, 
Historian, Post No. 373. 
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RESOLUTION 


A resolution of the City and County Em- 
ployees Post, No. 373, American Icgion of 
Camden County, N. J., in regular meeting 
assembled, held this 7th day of February 
1952, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

“Whereas Hon. Epwin ARTHUR HALL, as of 
August 7, 1951, first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, introduces a bill (H. R. 
5068) to perpetuate Americanism by requir- 
ing the Declaration of Independence to be 
displayed in all schools throughout America; 
and which bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; and 

“Whereas this bill is in the interest of 
100-percent Americanism; and for which the 
members of this post unqualifiedly stand 
and has our entire support: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, Post No. 373, above identified, 
in regular assembly this 7th day of February 
1952, unanimously propose that the copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to all Members 
of the House of Representatives from New 
Jersey as a request that they endeavor to 
have this bill favorably reported from the 
committee and that they support this meas- 
ure when it comes up for passage; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Camden County Com- 
mittee oi the American Legion be requested 
to concur in and take similar action by reso- 
lution; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Hon. Epwin ARTHUR HALL, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
commending him for his interest in our 
county’s welfare. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Harotp A. JOYCE. 
“JoHn CLaNncy, Adjutant. 
“(By order of the commander) .” 


Opinions of the Folks at HomeA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 'y 
Or [- 
HON. A. L. MILLER ~ 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, since I have the greatest confidence 
in the judgment of the people of my 
district, I am asking them for an expres- 
sion of their views on matters of impor- 
tance before the country. When I have 
made a tabulation of the answers I will 
report them to the Congress and my 
District: 

Dear Frienps: I trust you will find time 
to answer the following questions and return 
them with your comments. It is not nec- 
essary for you to sign the letter but if you 
do your individual opinions will be kept in 
strict confidence: 

1. Are you for or against universal military 
training? 

2. Was Senator McCartny right or wrong 
about his charges of Communists in govern- 
ment? 

3. Do you approve extending the Presi- 
dent's authority to control wages and prices 
through OPS? 

4. Who is your personal choice for Presi- 
dent? 

5. Do you approve the present farm pro- 
gram of price supports and payments for 
farm practices? 

6. Do you approve sending more or less 
aid to other nations? 


7. Do you approve the conduct of the 
Korean war? Should we withdraw or fight 
an all-out war to win? 

8. Do you approve sending American 
ground forces to Europe? 

9. If war develops with Russia should we 
use atomic bombs? 

10. Do you approve the Truman adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy? 

11. Do you favor heavier Federal taxes as 
an anti-inflation device? 

12. Do you favor repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

13. Do you favor development of the St. 
Lawrence waterway with Federal funds? 

14. How much do you think the Federal 
Government budget should be cut? 


Aid to the Israeli Government 4 Y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATEs IN Favor OF THE ENACT- 
MENT OF LEGISLATION GRANTING Alp To THE 
IsRAELI GOVERNMENT 


Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress bills to grant aid to the Israeli Govern- 
ment, being Senate Resolution 1247, H. R. 
3458, H. R. 3488, and H. R. 3807; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of these bills to 
give financial aid in the form of grants to 
the government of the ancient and tradi- 
tional democracy now known as the Israeli 
state; and 

Whereas such assistance to the people of 
Israel in developing their natural resources, 
expanding their agricultural and industrial 
economy will mean a great productive ca- 
pacity and will further the promotion of the 
security and general welfare of the United 
States and of Israel and will strengthen the 
ties of friendship, between the people of the 
United States and of Israel; and 

Whereas such grants would further the 
basic cbjectives of the Charter of the United 
Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be and 
they are hereby respectfully requested by 
the general court of Massachusetts to give 
intensive study and consideration to Senate 
Resolution 1247, H. R. 3458, H. R. 3488, and 
H. R. 3807, now pending in the Congress of 
the United States, and to use their best ef- 
forts to have this proposed legislation en- 
acted into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the presiding officers of the Senate and House 
of Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Massachusetts in said 
Congress, copies of these resolutions. 

In senate, adopted, January 28, 1952. 

Irvine N. HayYDEN, 
Clerk. 

In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, February 5, 1952. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: . 

Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES S 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act and which would provide 
an urgently needed revision of that law. 
Since the present level of unemployment 
insurance benefits were established in 
the railroad industry, there have been 
wholesale changes in the relation of 
those benefits to the wage levels in the 
industry. 

Base wages for railroad workers have 
been increased many, many times since 
the establishment of the present rates 
under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. The original intent of 
Congress in establishing the unemploy- 
ment compensation system was to pro- 
vide benefits for unemployed railroad 
workers that had a direct relationship 
to the level of wages enjoyed by those 
employees while working. For this pri- 
mary reason, I have joined with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of my committee, 
Mr. Crosser, of Ohio, and the ranking 
Republican member, Mr. WotverTon, of 
New Jersey, in introducing this legisla- 
tion. It is my understanding that hear- 
ings are to begin early in March at 
which time we will be in a position to 
consider this legislation in all of its 
aspects. 

I am sure that all of the membership 
of the House will be delighted to learn 
that all of the nationally recognized 
standard railway labor organizations are 
united in support of this bill. There- 
fore, we have complete agreement among 
all employee representatives as to the 
need for this revision in the form of the 
bill that we have introduced. For the 
convenience of the House, I am includ- 
ing herewith a comparative analysis 
of the present benefit rates under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
and the proposed schedule of benefits 
provided for by my bill: 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 

PRESENT SCHEDULE 


1 


Base-year earnings and daily benefit rate: 


$150 to $199 


Base-year earnings and daily benefit rate: 


So8Sesssegs 
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Latest Governmental Action To Prevent 
Fuel Oil Shortage in Northeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 2 / 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to report on the action taken by 
the Office of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, Department of the In- 
terior on February 18 in connection with 
preventing any fuel-oil shortage in the 
Northeast. I want to call attention to 
the fact that this order or instruction 
remains in effect until 12: 01 a. m. east- 
ern standard time May 1, 1952. It seems 
almost certain that if sufficient supplies 
can be provided between now and May 1 
there should be next to no possibility of 
any shortages developing in this area 
during the current heating season. The 
instruction is as follows: 


{PAD instruction No. 1] 


REQUESTS FoR ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING 
DELIveRY oF HEATING Om TO THE EAST 
Coast 


This instruction is found necessary and 
appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued under the authority granted 
by section 101 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. Consultation with 
industry representatives to assure added 
supplies of heating oil to the East Coast has 
been held in connection with the issuance of 
a Voluntary Agreement to assure such sup- 
plies. Consultation with respect to the pro- 
visions of this instruction, which is in fur- 
therance of making such supplies available 
to those requiring added supplies, has been 
impracticable due to the necessity for im- 
mediate action, 

Sec. 

1, What this instruction does, 

2. Definitions. 

3. Application for assistance. 

4. Disposition of application. 

5. Request for reconsideration. 

6. Records, reports, and forms. 

7. Defense against claims for damages. 
8. Violations. 

Authority: Sections 1 to 8 issued under 
sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, Pub. Law 96, 82d Cong., 
50 U. S. C. App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or 
apply secs. 101, 708, 64 Stat. 799, 818, 819, 
Pub. Law 96, 82d Cong.; 50 U. S. C. App. 
Sup. 2071; secs. 101, 102, E. O. 10161, Sept. 
9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105, sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 
3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

Section 1. What this instruction does: 
Because of certain economic dislocations 
which have prevented, at present price ceil- 
ings, the production, acquisition, and trans- 
portation of additional quantities of heating 
oil needed in the east coast area, extraordi- 
nary steps have been necessary to assure an 
additional supply of heating oil and to fore- 
stall an imminent shortage. A Voluntary 
Agreement has been agreed to in principle 
by certain east coast supply companies pur- 
suant to which additional supplies of heating 
oll will be made available to the east coast. 
This instruction has been issued to assure 
that this heating oil will be distributed in 
such manner as to alleviate to the maximum 
extent any shortage conditions which may 


Sec. 2. Definitions: (a) “Person” means 
any individual, corporation, partnership, as- 
sociation, or any other organized group of 
persons, or legal successor or representative 


of the foregoing, and includes the United 
States or any agency thereof, or any other 
government, or any of its political subdivi- 
sions, or any agency of the foregoing. 

(bo) “Heating oil” means those grades of 
the middle distillates of petroleum suitable 
for burning for heating purposes and in- 
cludes kerosene. 

(c) “Reseller” means any person, other 
than a participant, who normally receives 
deliveries of heating oil by barge or tanker 
and who is engaged in supplying heating oil 
in or to the affected area. 

(d) “Affected area” means any area in 
PAD District No. 1, north of the State of 
North Carolina, which the Administrator, 
from time to time, may designate as requir- 
ing additional supplies of heating oil. 

(e) “PAD” means the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense. 

(f) PAD District No. 1 includes only the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and the District of Columbia. 

(g) “Administrator” means the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for Defense, the Deputy Administra- 
tor, or such official of PAD as may be desig- 
nated to act as deputy administrator. 

(h) “Participant” means any person 
named in appendix A. 

(i) “Delivery order” means that document 
issued by the Administrator which specifies 
the quantity and grade of heating oil which 
a reseller shall be entitled to purchase from 
&@ participant. 

Sec. 3. Application for assistance: (a) Any 
reseller who can demonstrate actual and ex- 
isting demands for heating oil which exceed 
the supplies currently available to him, or 
anticipated to be available to him during 
the balance of the 1951-52 heating season, 
may apply for assistance under this instruc- 
tion. Any such application shall be made 
on Form PAD 65, entitled “Application for 
Additional Heating Oil Supplies—East Coast.” 
Each application shall be filed in duplicate 
and addressed to the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, room 906, Building A, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17,N. ¥. Reference: 
Supply and Transportation. 

(b) Applications may be filed on or after 
February 18, 1952. Each application shall be 
completed in accordance with the instruc- 
tions incorporated in the form. 

Src. 4. Disposition of application: (a) 
Each application filed pursuant to section 3 
will be considered by PAD and a determina- 
tion reached as to whether or not the appli- 
cant is entitled to assistance. In the event 
that a determination is made that a reseller 
is entitled to additional supplies of heating 
oil, action will be taken to make available 
such additional supplies from a participant 
or participants. The reseller will then be 
notified, by means of a delivery order issued 
by PAD, as to the participant or participants 
from whom he may obtain the necessary 
additional supplies, including the grade and 
quantity which may be obtained. 

(b) Within a period of 5 days after re- 
ceipt of the delivery order, the purchasing 
reseller to whom the delivery order is issued 
may, on the basis of such delivery order, 
enter into a sales contract with the named 
participant(s) specified therein, at the par- 
ticipant’s regularly established prices and 
terms of sale or payment; provided, that the 
reseller shall not be obligated under such 
contract to resell under any brand name any 
of the product so purchased. If a reseller to 
whom a delivery order has been issued fails 
within such 5-day period to enter into such 
sales contract, the delivery order shall be of 
no force or effect. 

{c) All sales pursuant to a delivery order 
shall be made at the participant’s price 
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ceiling in effect at the time and for the place 
and type of delivery. 

(d) In the event that the PAD, on the 
basis of the data submitted by a reseller, 
determines that such reseller is not entitled 
to assistance, the reseller will be notified 
promptly of that fact. 

Sec. 5. Request for reconsideration: Any 
reseller who has been notified by PAD that 
no delivery order can be issued to him may 
request reconsideration. Requests for re- 
consideration must be filed by letter in 
duplicate and submitted to the New York 
office of PAD at the address and in the 
manner specified in section 3 above for the 
original application. In requesting recon- 
sideration, the reseller should make refer- 
ence to his original application number and 
the PAD case number, if any. He should 
submit in detail such additional facts as, in 
his opinion, entitle him to the assistance 
originally requested. 

Sec. 6. Records, reports, and forms: (a) 
Each person participating in any transaction 
covered by this order shall retain in his files, 
for at least 2 years, records of receipts, de- 
liveries, inventory, and use in sufficient de- 
tail to permit an audit that determines for 
each transaction that the provisions of this 
instruction have been met. This does not 
specify any particular accounting method, 
nor does it require alteration of the system 
of records customarily maintained, provided 
the system provides an adequate basis for 
audit. Records may be retained in the form 
of microfilm or other photographic copy in- 
stead of the original. 

(b) All records required by this instruc- 
tion shall be made available at the usual 
place of business where maintained for in- 
spection and audit by duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the PAD. 

(c) Persons subject to this order shall 
make such records and submit such reports 
to PAD as it shall require subject to the 
terms of the Federal Reports Act of 1942 
(56 Stat. 1078; 5 U. S. C., sec. 139-1391). 

Sec. 7. Defense against claims for damages: 
No person shall be held liable for damages 
or penalties for any default under contract 
or order which shall result directly or in- 
directly from compliance with this instruc- 
tion of PAD, or any direction, directive, or 
other instruction issued pursuant thereto, 
notwithstanding that such imstruction, di- 
rection, directive, or other instruction of the 
PAD shall thereafter be declared invalid by 
jucicial or other competent authority. 

Sec. 8. Violations: Any person who will- 
fully violates any provision of this instruc- 
tion, or who willfully conceals a material 
fact or furnishes false information in the 
course of operation under this instruction, 
is guilty of a crime, and upon conviction, 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment 
or both. Administrative action may be taken 
against such person to suspend his privilege 
of making or receiving further deliveries of 
materials or using facilities under priority 
or allocation control and to deprive him of 
further priorities assistance. 

Norge.—All reporting and record-keeping re- 
quirements of this instruction have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. ‘ 

This instruction shall become effective at 
12:01 a. m., eastern standard time, February 
18, 1952, and shall remain in effect until 
12:01 a. m., eastern standard time, May 1, 
1952. 

Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator, 
APPENDIX A 

Each of the following is a participant: 
Atlantic Refining Co.; Cities Service Co.; 
Esso Standard Oil Co.; Gulf Oil Corp.; Hess, 
Inc.; Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
C».; Shell Oi] Co.; Sinclair Refining Co.; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Sun Oil Co.; the 
California Co.; the Texas Co. 
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TV Issue Must Be Resolved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: Gt 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN E 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
vised that yesterday's hearings of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce subcom- 
mittee in Elizabeth, N. J., under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Beckwortu] were televised. 

Obviously there was not the same haste 
or eagerness to notify this committee, 
investigating the tragic plane crashes, of 
the Speaker’s ruling against television 
broadcasts, as was shown in notifying 
the chairman of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee in Detroit. 

Certainly there is no doubt as to which 
hearing the administration is most anx- 
ious to have closed to television broad- 
casts. 

There are those, on both sides of the 
aisle and in the other body as well, who 
have not been hesitant to proclaim the 
virtues of television in exposing and com- 
batting crime and corruption in govern- 
ment. 

Assuming the validity of this praise, I 
merely ask one question: Is there any 
graver crime, any greater threat to 
America, or any menace more in need of 
relentless exposure, than the crime of 
communism and Communist plottings to 
undermine our Government and way of 
life? 

Let there be light—including the 
bright light of television—turned upon 
the Communist public enemies. 

I still respectfully question the right 
of the Speaker to invoke a blanket ban 
on televising congressional committee 
hearings. 

It appears to me that this issue must 
be settled by this House. 


American Legion Banquet Honoring 
Members of Congress 


or 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


EXTENSION OF REMAR > 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Donald R. Wilson, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, yester- 
day evening at a legislative dinner spon- 
sored by the Legion honoring Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this dinner was fully de- 
fined in the few words that appear On your 
invitation card. It is simply an attempt on 
the part of the American Legion to honor 


the members of the most distinguished de- 
liberative body in the world. 


The American Legion takes special pride in 
its role as host this evening. We are de- 
lighted that so many of you—veterans and 
nonveterans alike—found it possible in these 
busy and demanding times to be with us. 

We are proud that more than half of your 
number—282 of the total membership of the 
Congress—are active veterans. We are 
proud of the large Legion membership among 
your ranks. However, we are especially 
proud of the numerous friends we have 
among Legion and non-Legion members 
alike. 

You did not come here to listen to a speech. 
However, I would like to pay our respects at 
least briefly and generally to the work you 
are carrying forward in the Nation's and 
the veterans’ interest. 

I know for example, that all Legionnaires 
join in commending you for your courageous 
espousal of a program of universal military 
training. Indeed, we are going to advise all 
our 17,400 Legion posts of the position taken 
by the Members of the Congress on this issue 
which is so vital to the security of America. 
It is a notable tribute, we feel, to the sincer- 
ity and logic of the Congress that this train- 
ing proposal has been examined and drafted 
with unprecedented thoroughness and with 
full opportunity for public analysis and ex- 
pression. We believe that the importance 
of the measure warranted such scrutiny, and 
that the bills reported out by the two armed 
services committees reflect the careful con- 
sideration given them. 

We have been somewhat surprised to learn 
that various individuais, in spite of our 
clarity on the subject, have raised a doubt 
as to whether the American Legion in fact 
supports the UMT bill now being debated 
in the House. There is absolutely no basis 
for speculation on the subject. I want to 
assure you, here and now, that we do in- 
deed support that bill, as well as the bill 
reported out by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, for the reason that both meas- 
ures embody the important UMT principles 
which the American Legion has consistent- 
ly advocated. 

There are some who have been saying all 
along that the Congress would never imple- 
ment UMT in an election year. The Ameri- 
can Legion protests and the record of pre- 
vious Congresses gives the lie to the impli- 
cation of that theory. Every public opinion 
poll shows that the people overwhelmingly 
favor universal military training. No one is 
in a better position to evaluate the situa- 
tion than the Members of Congress. Some 
of you have been quick to inform me that 
some of the opposition is a product of let- 
terhead organizations, and while we also un- 
derstand that there are sincere opponents, 
we realize, as you do, that expediency can- 
not supplant security. Because of the fear- 
lessness already manifested by you, we have 
confidently stated that the people may jus- 
tifiably anticipate final approval of ena- 
bling legislation providing for a start on 
UMT this year. 

The American Legion, by the same token, 
credits the Congress unreserved'y for ini- 
tiating and directing the first official coun- 
teroffensive against the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country. History alone will 
measure the full value of the service you 
have rendered the American people in ex- 
posing and punishing the crime of subver- 
sion: we of the American Legion who have 
stood, for so long, in the front lines of that 
battle realize full well how formidable and 
dangerous was your task. Your forthright 
approach to this problem has contributed 
more than most of us know to the continu- 
ance of public confidence in the American 
political system. 

For our part, the American Legion learned 
long ago to rely upon the.Congress as the 
generous and faithful champion of veterans’ 
rights. We have come to you year after year 
with recommendations for such assistance as 
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we believed to be the veteran's due and in 
the Nation's interest. We have yet to be re- 
fused—and I say this in all candor—we have 
yet to be refused a single request, in the 
final analysis, for reasonable and necessary 
help for veterans and the widows and chil- 
dren of veterans. 

Your judgments on these matters have in- 
deed reflected the good heart and the com- 
mon sense of the American people. What has 
been done for veterans has been done out of 
the respect for a tradition that obligates the 
national Government to assume some part of 
the burden acquired by the Nation’s defend- 
ers in time of war. You have met this obli- 
gation because you recognize that the cost 
of veterans’ rehabilitation is a legitimate and 
inseparable part of the cost of war. You have 
legislated in the veteran's interest because 
such legislation is morally right, economically 
sound, and enthusiastically supported by the 
American people. 

I believe we reflect your own good judg- 
ment in opposing the very skillful attempt 
which has been made to obscure these facts 
by enveloping the whole question of veterans’ 
benefits in one big dollar sign. If the time 
ever comes when the solvency of America is 
jeopardized by the cost of veterans’ benefits, 
the American Legion will not only accept but 
will advocate the elimination of those bene- 
fits. Until such time—and I do not foresee 
it—we will continue to support the Congress 
in upholding the principle of assisting the 
disabled and deserving veteran. 

The campaign of the opposition, as you 
may have noted, has recently taken the rath- 
er juvenile and somewhat hysterical tack of 
name-calling. It is significant to us that the 
spokesmen for the citizens’ committee have 
become progressively more frantic and more 
violent since a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate publicly denounced 
their tactics and propaganda. 

Although Senator McCLELLAN was express- 
ing the view of the Members of Congress 
when he exposed and protested these palpa- 
bly false claims, the citizens committee 
apparently has decided that consistency is 
the better part of accuracy, for the grossly 
extravagant estimates are still being circu- 
lated, and are still winning headlines in the 
public press. 

The Congress, of course, is interested in 
economy and efficiency in government. The 
3,000,000 legionnaires who pay taxes are 
also interested in economy and efficiency— 
particularly in that part of the Government 
which administers the programs you have 
legislated for veterans. We are no more sat- 
isfied with the work of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration than you are, and by far the great- 
est share of our effort and resources is de- 
voted to a constant effort to improve and 
perfect that work. We recognize, however, 
as many of you have pointed out, that what 
the citizens’ committee proposes is not re- 
organization but dismemberment of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. If those people really 
want to know why their recommendations 
on veterans’ affairs have had slow going 
on Capitol Hill, they need refer only to the 
historical fact, thoroughly understood by 
Congress, that never have three Government 
agencies done a single job as cheaply and 
efficiently as one agency can do it. 

The procedures of the American Legion, 
are, I believe, well known to all of you here 
present, both legionnaires and nonlegion- 
naires. Under our processes, national head- 
quarters and the national commander have 
just one function, and that is to carry into 
effect such policies and programs as are 
instituted by the membership of our 17,400 
Posts and adopted by our national conven- 
tions. Those policies and programs embrace 
an extremely wide area of public interest, 
ranging from the welfare of the under- 
nourished child to the conduct of foreign 
policy. My own duty of office, as I see it, is 
very clear and very compelling; it is to pre- 
sent just as vigorously and objectively as I 
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know how the thinking of legionnaires who 
have concerned themselves with these mat- 
ters, analyzed them, and taken a position. 

You who work at politics can attest, bet- 
ter than anyone else, to the nonpartisan 
nature of American Legion mandates. As a 
matter of fact, our very survival as an ef- 
fective voice of the veteran requires that 
we operate without regard to political af- 
filiation. I raise the point here by way of 

to you our appreciation for the 
respect you have shown for this status and 
the care you have taken, individually and 
through your respective parties, not to com- 
promise it. 

The burden of these times, for all of us, 
is inescapably heavy. I can only guess, as 
an outsider, how disproportionately heavy 
it must be for one who holds the power and 
the privilege of congressional office. 

And yet, if I have observed accurately the 
attitude of people across the land, what we 
hope and pray for is not so much relief 
from worry and danger as the inspiration 
and opportunity to assert our full capacity 
to meet and resolve the danger. 

I believe that we must consciously seek 
such inspiration from the one source of 
power to whom we are all and equally sub- 
ject—Almighty God. There is a quickening 
suspicion among Americans today that all 
will not be right with God’s world until 
man readmits God to it. The American Le- 
gion, in that spirit, has undertaken in all 
of the States a “back to God” movement as 
a means of encouraging regular church at- 
tendance and family prayer and a keener 
awareness of our spiritual heritage. 

I want you to know—and I believe you 
will find reassurance in the knowledge— 
that in the course of this effort we are ask- 
ing that God bless in a special way the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. We ask that you be strengthened to 
do those things which your countrymen ex- 
pect of you—and which God's @wn light may 
show to embody the indomitable goodness 
and greatness of the American people. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. , under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix with my remarks, an article ap- 
pearing in the February issue of the 
Reader's Digest that the Truman admin- 
istration had spent $12,000,000,000 more 
than all other administrations put to- 
gether. 

The American public again is being 
misled by articles appearing periodically 
in our magazines and newspapers that 
are subsidized by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the tune of $200,000,000 a year. 

The Reader’s Digest is subsidized 
through second- and third-class mail 
and a publication that has definitely 
benefited through the recent years. This 
company started in 1926 with borrowed 
pena of $500 and grossed $17,300,000 in 
1950. 

In second-class mail the Reader’s Di- 
gest pays approximately one-half cent 
for postage per magazine which costs 3 
to 4 cents to handle. This publication 





costs the Post Office Department approx- 
imately $2,000,000 a year, plus approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year in third-class 
mail in the Digest’s promotional mail. 

These same people who fought most 
vigorously to keep second-class mail low 
at 14% cents per pound are the very same 
people who misconstrue the facts to the 
public. 

Following is the article and the facts: 

TaxiInc Our STRENGTH 

All Presidents through Franklin Roose- 

velit, in 156 years, took from the public in 


taxes $248,000,000,000. Two World Wars in 
there. 


Truman, in 6 years, took from the 
public $260,000,000,000. 

Even so, there isn’t enough tax money to 
pay the current bills. (U. S. News & World 
Report.) 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF REVENUES AND 

EXPENDITURES, 1789-1952 

The taxes collected during Mr. Tru- 
man’s presidency, and the taxes collected 
during previous administrations, are re- 
ported for very arbitrary periods. The 
reports make Mr. Truman responsible for 
taxes collected on April 13, 1945, but not 
for those collected on April 11, 1945; or, 
they use the hardly less arbitrary date 
of June 30, 1945, to separate his tax col- 
lecting from that of his predecessors. 
But in either case, the taxes were collect- 
ed under laws enacted prior to his presi- 
dency, by officials and employees ap- 
pointed before he became President, and 
to pay for expenditures for which the 
Government had become liable before 
he became President. A tax reduction 
bill was passed in 1945, after Mr. Truman 
had become President. 

The tax reduction bill had some effect 
in fiscal year 1946, but its first full year 
was in 1947. Excess profits taxes were 
repealed as of January 1946; but the ef- 
fects of this repeal appear only after the 
end of fiscal 1946, for the reason that tax 
returns filed before fiscal 1947 would re- 
late to liability incurrec while the ex- 
cess profits tax was in effect. President 
Truman’s first opportunity to have much 
control over finances came when he pre- 
sented his first budget message, in which 
he requested appropriations and taxes 
for the fiscal year 1947. 

The comparison of the record of taxes 
and expenditures in Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration with the record in previous 
administrations ought to begin with the 
fiscal year 1947—that is, July 1, 1946— 
for it was not until then that his tax and 
expenditure policies could have any 
effect. 

Net receipts from internal revenue 
taxes—plus customs and sales of surplus 
property—less tax refunds and transfers 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, during the period July 1, 1946, 
through January 30, 1952, amounted to 
$234,251,892,561. Net receipts in all pre- 
vious years together were $294,248,- 
340,943. 

One remarkable fact about taxes dur- 
ing the years of Mr. Truman’s financial 
programs is that they have brought the 
Government enough money to pay for 
all expenditures and to make possible 
greater reductions of debt than have 
been achieved by any previous admin- 
istration, and to contribute to unequaled 
prosperity of this Nation. His tax and 
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expenditures programs have maintained 
the financial strength of the Govern- 
ment. These achievements have en- 
countered opposition from the same 
sources that now magnify the volume of 
tax collections in the way discussed al- 
ready. 

Another very notable characteristic of 
the tax collections of the Truman ad- 
ministration is that the most equitable 
taxes—income and profits taxes— 
brought in more than $3 for each $1 
brought in by other sources. In all pre- 
ceding administrations, the ratio was 
only half as favorable—that is, about 
$1.50 to $1. And from 1789 through 1939 
this ratio was reversed—income and 
profits taxes brought $1 for roughly $1.50 
brought in by customs, excises, and other 
sources. 

Before Mr. Truman’s first budget, ex- 
penditures in all years together had to- 
taled $549,479,000. Expcnditures from 
the time of his first budget through Jan- 
uary 30, 1952, have totaled $234,106,000. 
Before Mr. T: uman’s first budget, a na- 
tional debt of $269,000,000,000 had been 
accumulated. During the fiscal years 
1947, 1948, and 1951, the debt was re- 
duced by a total of $19,700,000,000. 
These reductions were offset in the defi- 
cit years 1949, 1950, 1952. The Eightieth 
Congress appropriated the funds which 
were spent during the surplus year of 
1948 and the deficit year 1949. 

The expenditures which have been 
made during Mr. Truman’s office have 
been the reason why he has had to col- 
lect so much in taxes. The expenditures 
have been required by the development 
of the world situation, or by legislation 
enacted prior to Mr. Truman’s Presi- 
dency. A comparison of the functions 
for which the funds have been spent in 
his administration and in previous ad- 
ministrations follows: 





wos 1947 (Jan. 30, 
1789-1946 1952) 

| $549, 000, 000, 000 |$234, 600, 000, 000 
National defense and 

international aid...| 387, 000,000,000 | 127,000, 000, 000 
Debt interest__....... 37, 608, 000, 000 30, 600, G00, 000 
Vet wien 26, 000, 000,000 | 35, G00, 000, 000 
Giicencdiibesesite- 9, 000, 000, 000 49, 000, 000, 000 


National defense and international 
affairs are combined in the foregoing 
table partly for the reason that aid to 
other nations was part of defense ex- 
penditures during World War II; and be- 
cause both aid to other nations and na- 
tional defense have been directed toward 
the same goal of international security 
in the years since that war was over. 

Almost half of the defense and inter- 
national aid expenditures since 1946 have 
been required by the problems of the 
year and a half since the beginning of 
the Korean conflict. 

The Veterans’ Administration expendi- 
tures are made for programs which were 
established by wartime legislation; and 
are for the benefit primarily of veterans 
of World War II. 

The payments of interest on the na- 
tional debt are for debt that was in- 
curred primarily during the war, and 
before Mr. Truman was able to institute 
policies which reduced the debt. 
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The other expenditures include pro- 
grams which long have been fixed by 
law. For exainple, most grant-in-aid 
programs, and programs giving aid to 
individuals, were established before 1946. 
The important exceptions are the Fed- 
eral aid airport program of 1946 and the 
hospital-construction program of 1946. 
Grants-in-aid and aids to individuals, 
other than those included in veterans’ 
programs above, totaled about thirteen 
billion in the years after July 1946. Such 
long-established fixed charges as con- 
tributions to Federal employees retire- 
ment systems and transfers to railroad 


retirement and to veterans’ life insur- 
ance, totaled about $6,000,000,000 in these 
years. The post office deficit has 
amounted to more than $2,600,000,000. 
Other large amounts have been required 
to complete dams, navigation works, and 
so on, which were planned and begun 
before Mr. Truman’s Presidency. The 
foregoing iisting, which is not at all 
complete, indicates that less than one- 
tenth of the expenditures made during 
Mr. Trun.an’s administration are for 
conduct of the ordinary civil activities 
of Government, and for operations other 
than those required by programs estab- 
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lished before 1946, or by the nature of 
international developments. 

The Truman administration’s financial 
program has shown a conscientious effort 
to hold down expenditures for national 
defense to as low a level as possible 
consistent with safety, and to restrict 
expenditures wherever the statutes would 
allow that to be done; and a conscienti- 
ous effort to finance programs without 
increasing the debt, so far as consistent 
with a healthy, growing, economy. A 
strong financial position, debt reduction, 
and unequalled economic prosperity have 
been attained. 


Federal Government receipts and expenditures, 1789-1952 








1940-52 (to Jan. 30, 








Item 1789-1939 1952) 
1940-45 
Dias WeGantersy TRAIN. .nanccccacutnccbecéneckibooina $118, 178, 438, 135 $410, 320, 795, 569 $136, 043, 014, 044 
Budgetary expenditures: 
ett Jéics. é 158, 380, 829, 606 534, 501, 921, 754 330, 395, 287, 327 
Defense. ....... 1 55, 572, 000, 000 415, 842, 000, 000 273, 316, 000, 000 
International aid 2 9, 952, 000,000 32, 021, 000, 000 1, 911, 000, 000 
WOttINE co. cvccvcecedecbese eal 16, 167, 658, 053 44, 840, 944, 574 5, 100, 858, 128 
eae 20, 748, 720, 000 45, 808, 998, 636 11, 445, 540, 005 


Period | 
1947-52 (to Jan. 30, 
1952) 
1946 1940-46 

$40, 026, 888, 064 $176, 069, 903, 008 $234, 250, 892, 561 
60, 703, 059, 573 391, 098, 346, 900 234, 106, 634, 427 
45, 134, 000, 000 318, 450, 000, 000 97, 392, 000, 000 
1, 462, 000, 000 3, 373, 000, 000 29, 648, 000, 000 
4, 425, 000, 512 9, 525, 858, 640 35, 315, O85, 934 
4, 721, 957, 683 16, 167, 397, 778 29, 731, 601, 858 





1 Includes a relatively small amount of nonwar expenditures made by War Department prior to 1915. 
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Appeal of Lithuanian American Council 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following communicaticn 
addressed to the Secretury of State by 
the Lithuanian American Council: 


January 16, 1952. 





Hon. Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Lithuanian 
American Council which represents more 
than 1,000,000 American citizens of Lithu- 
anian descent appeals to you for help to save 
the Lithuanian Nation fron. Soviet genocide. 
In presenting this appeal the Lithuanian 
American Council would like to call your at- 
tention to the following points: 

1. Since the matter of genocide was 
brought up in the United Nations our coun- 
cil became profoundly interested and has 
mobilized all its members and affiliated 
groups to work for the success of this law 
which we hope will help to save our nation 
from destruction by the Soviet Union. Nine 
Lithuanian monsignors appealed to the Sen- 
ate in 1949 for ratification of the geno- 
cide convention. The representative of our 
council testified In the Senate hearings on 
ratification and our constituents have been 
and still are in continuous contact with their 
Senators and Congressmen. To Americans of 
Lithuanian descent the genocide convention 
is a symbol of the fight of the free world for 
the survival of small nations, including 
Lithuania. 

2. Since the genocide convention came 
into force on January 12, 1951, we have been 
urging the U. N. to invoke the genocide con- 
vention against the Soviet Union and her 
agents. On November 24, 1951, we signed 
an appeal to you as Secretary of State and 
head of the American delegation to the As- 
sembly of the U. N. in Paris to invoke the 
genocide convention. Cosigners of Cur ap- 
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peal were representatives of other Anrerican 
citizens of Eastern European extraction.such 
as Poles, Hungarians, Ukrainians, Estonians, 
Latvians, Greeks, Czechs, and Slovaks. 

3. The Soviet Union would like to scuttle 
the Genocide Convention and to see it re- 
placed by the so-called Code of Offenses in 
which genocide would be mentioned in one 
paragraph and formulated in such a way 
that the Soviet Union would be responsible 
for crimes committed in time of peace (see 
Soviet U. N. proposal of November 20, 1947). 
On the other hand, the Soviet delegation 
at the Human Rights Commission proposed 
in May 1949, to include lynchings in article 
3 of the proposed Covenant on Human 
Rights. Under this scheme we would never 
be able to charge the Soviet Union of geno- 
cide but the Soviet Union would be able to 
charge the United States of alleged mistreat- 
ment of Negroes. This scheme apparently 
is supported in Paris at the United Nations 
Assembly by certain American organizations 
working for the Human Rights Covenant. 
As a measure of devious tactics used against 
the Genocide Convention, we cite a pam- 
phiet entitled “Antidote to Barbarism,” by 
Ashley Montagu published by the Commu- 
nity Relation Services, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The connection between 
such a pamphlet and the action of the Negro 
Communists against the United States Gov- 
ernment at the present session of the United 
Nations Assembly in Paris is obvious. 

4. We are vitally interested in ratification 
of the Genocide Convention in order to pro- 
vide the legal instruments for the democra- 
cies to fight Soviet barbarity. It is high 
time for the vorld to know that communism 
is not a political movement, but a criminal 
organization. Unfortunately, our efforts in 
ratification have been frustrated. Obstruc- 
tion to ratification is not limited to some 
leaders of the American Bar Association. 
The main opponents are the proponents of 
the so-called Code of Offenses on one hand, 
and the human-rights proponents on the 
other. It should not be overlooked that the 
Code of Offenses was already criticized in 
Congress because ‘t inc‘udes many peculiar 
provisions, among them one which would 
permit the indictment of the United States 
for tolerating the activities of national lib- 
eration movements, 


In conclusion we have the honor to ask 
you, Mr. Secretary of State— 

1. To instruct the American delegation to 
the United Nations to urge an immediate 
investigation of Soviet genocide in Lithuania 
and other countries; 

2. To see to it that the responsibility of 
the Soviet Government should not be re- 
duced merely to a discussion and investi- 
gation of the matter of deportations, because 
this would conceal actual genocide and would 
make Soviet action similar to a police meas- 
ure while our brethren and kin are actually 
deported to death. 

3. To instruct our delegation at the United 
Nations to see to it that the usefulness of 
the genocide convention should not be di- 
minished by the inclusion of its elements 
in the code of offenses against peace and 
security of mankind on the one hand, and 
the proposed covenant of human rights on 
the other. 

4. To urge the Senate to ratify the geno- 
cide convention at the present session of 
Congress because our country, known for its 
humanitarian leadership in other fields, in- 
excusably lags behind the action of 31 other 
nations of the world which have already 
ratified the convention. 

Respectfully yours, 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, INC., 
Lzonarp StmvmTis, President. 
Dr. Pius Gricattis, Secretary. 





Three-fourths Are Not 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am happy to insert an 
editorial from the Covington (Ky.) 
Messenger written by Rev. Henry 
Haacke. It is a splendid statement of 
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American principles and deserves wide 
circulation. 

The editorial follows: 

‘THREE-FOURTHS ARE Not 

Pully three-fourths of the population of 
the earth are nonwhite. It is without a 
doubt necessary to win the loyalty of the 
majority of this portion of the world popu- 
lation for democracy if we wish to defeat 
communism. 

This is why the attitude of American white 
citizens, and to be more local about it of 
Kentuckiars, is so significant today. Segre- 
gation and discrimination in the United 
States are in danger of alienating full 75 
percent of the people of the world from the 
democratic form of government. 

When the father of a Negro family is 
drafted for service in Korea, it is only just 
and proper that he would want his sacrifice 
in defense of human dignity, human rights, 
and human freedom to be of profit to nis 
own family back home. Such a father has 
a right to feel that his children should not 
be treated as second-class citizens for whom 
special Jim Crow schools must be main- 
tained. He has a right to demand that his 
wife and family have access to all the edu- 
cational, social, political, and economic ad- 
vantages which other citizens enjoy. While 
he does not unrealistically expect them to 
reach the ideal of absolute equality, he justly 
desires them to be free to pursue this ideal 
in an environment free from the handicaps 
imposed by pagan race prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 


Until Americans grant to their Negro fel- 
low citizens, not only in the North but here 
in Kentucky and in the entire Southland, 
the full rights of American citizenship as 

teed by the Constitution of the 
United States and as determined by the 
principles of Christian justice and Christian 
charity, the United States will have a hard 
time selling the rest of the world upon the 
superior advantages of democracy over com- 
munism. As long, at least, as the popula- 
tion of the world continues to be three- 
quarters nonwhite. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement by Cadet David 
C. Ahearn, class of 1952, United States 
Military Academy, and an appointment 
of mine from Winthrop, Mass., to the 
Academy. 

Cadet Ahearn’s statement appears in 
the January 1952 edition of Assembly, 
published by the West Point Founda- 
tion, Inc.: 

Tre Recent VIOLATIONS OF THE Honor Cope 
at West Potnt—A STATEMENT FROM THE 
CorPs or CADETS 

(By Cadet David C. Ahearn) 

(Evrtor’s NoTe.—In order to secure an ac- 
curate representation of the reaction among 
cadets to the recent violations of the honor 
code at West Point, Cadet Ahearn volun- 
teered in August 1951 to prepare an article 
which, in his opinion, reflected the feelings 
the Corps of Cadets.) 

It was felt by some individuals that per- 
baps a few of our alumni have come to be- 
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lieve that the honor code has broken down 
in recent years, and that honor does not 
mean the same thing to cadets today as it 
did in the old days. Cadet Ahearn felt this 
impression was understandable in view of 
the fact that although the dismissed cadets, 
the violators of the honor code, were given a 
great deal of space in the press to express 
their feelings, the more than 2,400 cadets 
whe were not so involved have had little op- 
portunity to express their opinions. 

In preparing to write the following article, 
Cadet Ahearn circulated throughout the 
Corps to determine opinion. He feels, there- 
fore, that his article accurately refiects the 
opinion of the entire Corps. In addition, 
Cadet Abearn showed his article, as pre- 
sented below, to the cadet first captain and 
to the chairman of the honor committee. 
Both Cadet Gorden D. Carpenter, the first 
captain, and Cadet Thomas W. Collier, the 
chairman of the honor committee, feel that 
Cadet Ahearn's article accurately reflects the 
consensus of the feeling of the Corps. 

Assembly presents this article because 
many letters have been received at West 
Point from alumni inquiring about the at- 
titude of the corps in this matter. 

Thc usands of words have been written 
about the so-called West Point scandal, and 
no doubt many more thousands are still to 
be written. Educators, psychologists, Sena- 
tors, commentatcrs, editors, and the man in 
the street have all had their say and have 
confused the issue by expressing a number 
of conflicting opinions and by advocating a 
wide variety of remedies—ranging from a 
full-scale investigation of intercollegiate 
sports to the complete abolishment of the 
Military Academy. Certain elements of the 
press have placed the dismissed cadets on a 
level with the infamous Black Sox and the 
basketball bribe takers of recent years; 
whereas others have treated them as martyrs 
to an unjust system, no more guilty than 
hundreds of their colleagues and predeces- 
sors. In some circles the West Point honor 
code has been held as a model to be imitated 
by other institutions, and in others it has 
been denounced as an antiquated chivalric 
code of ethics that lost its usefulness <fter 
the days of King Arthur. 

But amid all the confusion that has re- 
sulted from the airing of so many conflicting 
opinions, one fact stands out above all oth- 
ers: There is no confusion or dissension in 
the Corps. There is no sympathy for the 
guilty cadets to be found in the ranks of the 
men who lived, worked, slept, and ate with 
them. 

The question, “What do you think would 
happen if the approximately 90 honor-code 
violators had been allowed to remain in the 
Corps?” was put to many cadets, and in ev- 
ery instance the responses were similar. 
The vast majority said that the superintend- 
ent would receive 2400 resignations and 
thus be forced to dismiss the 90. Others 
said the guilty ones would have to be si- 
lenced and then eliminated by some other 
means. A few replied that they would not 
wear their rings and would never again take 
pride in being from West Point. Other solu- 
tions were also offered, but in no instance 
did any cadet indicate that he would in any 
way tolerate the pardon of the 90 or their 
reinstatement in the Corps. In short, the 
honor-code violators can find absolutely no 
sympathy from the men who knew them 
best. 


The explanation of this reaction of the 
Corps is self-evident to those who are fa- 
miliar with and understand the West Point 
honor system. To others I believe some 
explanation to be necessary. 

A new cadet soon learns that henor is 
his most prized possession at West Point. 
It is something he shares equally with all 
his fellow cadets, and he prides himseif 
in the that his word is always 
accepted at its face value and that he ac- 
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cepts the word of any other cadet without 
asking or receiving proof. He also takes 
great pride in the fact that he is able to 
take the same examination on Tuesday that 
his classmate took on Monday, without 
either of them having any prior knowledge 
cf the contents of the examination. 

Obviously, under such a system a tre- 
mendous amount of trust is placed in each 
individual. For any cadet to betray that 
trust under any circumstances is unforgiv- 
able, and the punishment exacted is ostra- 
cism by his fellows and subsequent dis- 
missal from the Corps. Each of the men 
who joined a tightly knit ring in order to 
receive or transmit unauthorized informa- 
tion on examinations or classroom work 
was fully aware of this. They knew before- 
hand that should they be caught, no com- 
promise could be reached, and they would 
receive exactly the same punishment they 
did receive. Consequently, no alibis could 
be accepted, and only a very few were even 
offered. 

We have not branded these men “crim- 
inals” or attempted to condemn them in 
any way. On the contrary, we will be the 
first to admit that as a result of the unfor- 
tunate episode, the Army has lost some po- 
tentially excellent officers. However, there 
never has been and there never will be room 
at West Point for any man who finds him- 
self either unable or unwilling to abide by 
a code which cadets themselves have beea 
developing and perpetuating for over a hun- 
dred years. 





Moses Was a Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT —S 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
November, my colleague, the gentleman 
from California, JOHN PHILLIPs, was 
invited to attend, as the guest of honor, 
the State-wide meeting of the California 
Republican assembly, which was being 
held in his district. He was also invited 
to deliver the address at the dinner that 
evening, attended by the Republican 
leadership of our State. 

Mr. PHILLIPS evidently realized this 
dinner meeting was no place for a serious 
address, but he must have felt that it 
was too good an opportunity to miss, 
and he delivered to our Republican lead- 
ership the authenticated proof that 
Moses was the first Republican leader, 
with that same delicate irony with which 
he convinced the Members of this House, 
a few months earlier, of the symbolism 
of the statues which now stand at the 
approaches to the Memorial Bridge, in 
Washington. 

The address has become a classic in 
California. I still have requests for it 
from my own distiict. I know it has 
been mailed from California into other 
States. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, in extending my re- 
marks, to include the entire speech, so I 
may have copies to fill these requests, 
and because I think it will amuse the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. They may, Mr. Speaker, recognize 
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themselves, or their home Republican 
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leaders, in the gentle ribbing of the gen- 
tleman from California. It is not im- 
possible that our friends on the Demo- 
cratic side may recognize some features 
of leadership in their own party, in the 
historic Cocuments. 
The address follows: 
Moses Was A REPUBLICAN 


(Remarks of Hon. JOHN PHILLIPs, 
of California) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, la- 
dies, and gentlemen, I have chosen this time 
and this place to announce what I believe 
will be recognized as one of the outstanding 
disc~veries of our time. 

My announcement will rank with that of 
Mr. Frederick Pohl, on his successful hunt 
for a location of the colony of Vinland, which 
Leif Ericson, son of Eric the Red, is known 
to have established on this continent in 
A. D. 1003. 

It will rank, or outrank, the discovery of 
the Kensington Stone, by Farmer Olaf Oh- 
man, in Minnesota, which places 22 Nor- 
wegians in that State in A. D. 1362, presum- 
ably all voting the Republican ticket. 

I rise tonight to announce that Moses was 
the first Republican. I shall document this 
from unimpeachable sources. You can see 
instantly what this does to political history. 
The previous theory that the Republican 
Party was born on February 28, 1854, in the 
little Congregational Church building in 
Ripon, Wis., is no longer tenable. The Grand 
Old Party will have to revise its history. All 
the anniversary speeches will have to be re- 
written. I release this iconoclastic discov- 
ery only because of my devotion to historic 
accuracy. 

Let us turn to the documentary evidence: 

The early life of Moses, as the records 
show it, was like that of any normal Repub- 
lican; that is, he had little or no interest in 
politics. Like his brethren in 1854, what first 
attracted his attention to the necessity for 
personal interest and action, was the sight of 
an overseer beating a slave. (Exodus 2: 11.) 
I remind you that was one of the principal 
reasons for what I will now call the reacti- 
vation of the Republican Party, at Ripon in 
1854. 

In this strictly scientific statement, to- 
night, I refer to the Republican Party in its 
pristine condition of courage and moral 
strength, not in its present degeneration into 
uncertainty, and what is called “me-too- 
ism.” 

Moses took action. He settled that inci- 
dent of slavery and oppression, and indicated 
his opposition to the welfare state, by killing 
the overseer, and burying the body. (Exodus 
2: 12,13.) Some days later, he attempted to 
settle a controversy among his own people. 
He discovered, first, that his previous action, 
although highiy confidential, as you will 
realize, (in fact secret or restricted, by cur- 
rent White House definition), had already 
been reported by a political columnist of 
that day, on information furnished by some 
other member of the party. He found also 
that he was talking to a couple of dyed-in- 
the-wool, free-enterprise, states-rights Re- 
publicans. (Exodus 2: 14.) 

“Who made you our leader?” they asked 
him. “When did the policy committee 
meet on this issue?” or whatever was the 
1531 B. C. equivalent. 

Did Moses stand up, and display the quali- 
ties of leadership which were needed at the 
moment? No. (Exodus 2:15.) He prompt- 
ly took off, in characteristic Republican 
fashion, and spent the years from 1531 to 
1491 B. C. in Arabia. Please don't blame 
him too harshly. Moses was a Republican. 
The modern version of this theory of po- 
litical action is that the minority party shall 
do nothing to cause controversy, and even- 
tually the people will’ get tired of the ma- 
jority party, and reelect the minority party, 
in this instance, the Republican Party. It is 


also father to the expressed idea, on the 
floor of Congress, or in an election, that since 
we can’t win anyway, we won't make a fight. 
It reflects the theory that the important 
work of committees (campaign, county, State, 
or National) is for a short time before elec- 
tions, against a skillful, well-directed, well- 
financed opposition, which works 24 hours 
& day, every day. 

What major difference is there between 
sitting for a while by a well, over in Midian, 
and these Republican theories; or of spend- 
ing the day on the golf course? It is less 
irksome to sit by a well, and takes less ef- 
fort, both mental and physical, than putting 
up a good stout fight, every day, every inch. 
We had some recent experience with this 
theory, in 1948. 

The next evidence that Moses was a Re- 
publican is found in this same document. 
(Exodus 3:3.) Here Moses is recorded as 
saying, “I will now turn aside.” These words 
have leapfrogged over the years. They could 
well be the motto of our party. Will the Re- 
publican Party fight it out on the issues of 
a balanced budget; of a currency backed by 
gold; of a limit to deficit spending and in- 
filation? No, we will turn aside, or enough 
of us will, to let inflation continue, to let 
the dollar drop, and to let the Democratic 
Party continue to buy votes. 

Will the Republican Party fight to the 
death, at every election, even at the loss of 
some seated members of a State legislature 
or a Congress, in a battle which would even- 
tually win more seats, against theories we 
know are destroying the Republic, and thus 
destroying the only hope of free people? No, 
we will step aside, and vote for controls, and 
Federal housing, and subventions to States 
which have more money than the Federal 
Government, and for gifts to nations better 
off than we are, and for waste, for socialistic 
expansions; for socialized medicine, for more 
taxes, and what have you. Also, we will 
make excellent speeches, when we come 
home, against socialistic encroachments and 
for the Republic. 

Back in 1854, the recreated party had good 
red blood corpuscles, and it wasn’t always 
looking around for somebody else’s second- 
hand ideas, nor the easiest way to avoid con- 
fiicting issues, so it could turn aside. It 
wasn’t nearly as interested in candidates as 
it was in principles. It was for the Republic, 
and for the rights of the individual. It was 
for the right to work, and to worship, and to 
save money, and to be sure that the money 
saved would be worth something. It was for 
good relations with other nations, and it 
wanted this nation to speak words the peo- 
ple could believe and which meant some- 
thing. 

When a later Republican, Theodore 
Roosevelt, heard that some bandits had 
snatched an American citizen for ransom 
in Morocco, he didn’t have to consult the 
Alger Hiss of his day, nor have the Dean 
Acheson of that time find out what Eng- 
land thought about it, nor ask some fly-speck 
attorney to interpret article 55c of the 
United Nations Charter; he had John Hay 
send a wire, and all it said was, “Pericardis 
alive, or Raisuli dead’’—the American citi- 
zen was released. 

When the German Emperor got what we 
call “trigger happy,” out here where we live, 
Theodore Roosevelt didn’t have to get the 
representatives of 44 nations in front of a 
television camera; he just wrote a nice 
friendly letter to Wilhelm, telling how suc- 
cessfully the Navy had made a trip about the 
Horn, and then he added a postscript, in his 
own handwriting, “P. S.: Their target 
practice was excellent.” The Kaiser went 
back to hunting wild animals which his 
servants chased up within gunshot. It was 
safer. We were a weaker nation in those days 
than we are now, and the other nations were 
stronger, but the United States was in the 
hands of the Republican Party. Its word 
meant something. 
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National principles in those days were 
based primarily on common sense, on sound 
financial policies, on the defense of indi- 
vidual liberties. The Republican Party, over 
the years, was responsible for freeing the 
slaves, for the universal right to vote, for the 
development of our natural resources, for 
the Homestead Act, for sound money and the 
resumption of specie payment after the 
Civil War, for Treasury surpluses and tax 
reductions, for the purchase of Alaska, for 
civil service, for the development of the 
Navy, for extending the railroads across the 
continent, for the protection of our citizens 
all over the world, for the start of our care of 
veterans, for the creation of the Department 
of Labor, for the protection of the standards 
of living through the tariff, for the Railway 
Labor Act, for the uniform bankruptcy act, 
for the gold standard law, for the “open 
door” policy in China, for the Panama Canal, 
for building the merchant marine, for the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, and the first meat 
inspection law, for the Reclamation Act, for 
child labor and workmen’s compensation 
laws, for the creation of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, for the World Court, for numerous ag- 
ricultural laws, particularly during the Taft 
administration and, above all, for a con- 
stantly strengthened position in world di- 
plomacy. 

In some instances, such as the farm-sup- 
port and soil-conservation programs, the 
idea originated with the Republican Party, 
but was denied by a Democratic Congress, 
and subsequently eaacted by the latter party, 
and both this program and the Republican- 
created RFC were lamentably administered. 
Moses himself foretold the administration 
of the RFC (Exodus 23: 8): “Thou shalt 
take no gift, for the gift blindeth the wise, 
and perverteth the words of the righteous.” 

The original Republican Party didn’t like 
centralization of power, because it knew it 
meant the inevitable loss of individual lib- 
erty, and its leaders could read, and evi- 
dently had time to read, because history 
had recorded very plainly that the slavery 
the Republican Party detested in 1856 A. D., 
and which Moses reacted against in 1531 
B. C., was the inevitable outcome of pol- 
icies on which the party is putting its stamp, 
marked “Me too.” 

The recreated Republicans, in the elec- 
tions of 1856 and 1860, stood on principles, 
and men and women thronged to their ban- 
ner. They fought with courage. They did 
not attach themselves to men, but to a plat- 
form, to principles. Abraham Lincoln, the 
next greatest Republican after Moses, was 
a relatively unknown lawyer, practicing out 
west somewhere 2 years or less before he 
was elected President of the United States. 
As a matter of fact, most eastern Republi- 
can leaders still think of Illinois as the far 
West. 

Today, in the Republican Party, we run 
after any personality who has enough friends 
among the columnists and the commentators 
and the trained seals, or just among plain 
old-fashioned “gabbers,” to get their names 
mentioned frequently in the papers, on the 
radio, or to appear on TV. 

Suppose we took tonight a list of the dozen 
or so men generally thought of as the lead- 
ers of the Republican Party or, particularly, 
of the half dozen or so mentioned favorably 
as candidates of our party for the Presi- 
dency: Dewey, Dirksen, Duff, Eisenhower, 
Lodge, MacArthur, Saltonstall, Stassen, Taft, 
Warren. 

Tell me what in the name of Moses, the 
first Republican, is the common denomi- 
nator, in party principles, among these sug- 
gested candidates of the Republican Party, 
except the fact that each one would like 
to be the President? Only one today, Tart, is 
making an outspoken campaign on what he 
believes should be the principles and the 
platform of the party. There is still time 
for the others, but not much time. 

Somehow, during the Roosevelt years, ths 
Nation got the idea that a candidate for 
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President should be a sort of political Bing 
Crosby; a good radio voice; at that, I think 
Bing Crosby would have done better than one 
President we retained, on this theory, for 
12 years. Bing has brought up a fine family, 
and has taught them honesty, integrity, and 
some humility, and from what I hear, he is 
a good businessman. 

We have not yet won the election of 1952. 
If we follow individuals, as individuals, it 
is doubtful if we do win. Such a victory, at 
best, would be a shallow victory, and the 
recent British election is a vivid example of 
the difficulty of retracing steps once taken 
toward destruction. We could not hold the 
advantage, and if we lost again, it would be 
the end of the Republic. 

Turn to the Congress, if you want, and 
look at the membership lists. Tell me what 
certain “Republicans” have in common with 
other “Republicans” on the same list. We 
have Republicans voting consistently with 
the Democrats, to the extent that their 
votes, especially teller votes, decide im- 
portant issues, or shut off debate, and thus 
prevent Republican amendments from be- 
ing offered. Yet these non-Republican-vot- 
ing, non-Republican-thinking “Republicans” 
are found on important committees (for 
which there is a waiting list of Republican- 
voting Republicans) and are frequently sent 
around the country, and abroad, to repre- 
sent the Republican Party. Just how inept 
can a party get? 

These men and women undoubtedly have 
a right to vote as they please, under our 
system. I am simply at a loss to determine 
Republican policy and principles by watch- 
ing them vote. Putting it over-simply, the 


party principles of these “Republicans” are, 
first, they want to be reelected themselves; 
and, second, they would like Republicans to 
defeat Democrats, all other things being 
equal, and if the effort incurs no personal 
sacrifice to themselves. They are current 


examples of Macaulay’s comment in the 
House of Commons in 1842 that, “Timid and 
interested politicians think more about the 
security of their seats than about the securi- 
ty of their country.” These “Republicans,” 
we as Republicans and as political descend- 
ants of Moses, have elected and reelected to 
the offices they hold. 

The curious thing is that we are a party 
with a proud record, and on that record we 
once were a successful party. I borrow the 
following, shortening it, from the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Women’s Republican 
Clubs. Its caption was: “You ask me what 
my party is?” 

My party is the one which balanced the 
budget in the Eightieth Congress, for the 
first time since 1930. 

My party is the only one in 20 years to 
reduce taxes—four times since 1919. 

My party is the one which warned us of 
the dangers of deficit financing and a great 
national debt. 

My party is the only one which hr- fought 
waste and extravagance in Government. 

My party is the one which has stood for 
the preservation of the Constitution. 

My party is the one which has upheld the 
liberty of the individual against the en- 
croachments of Government. 

My party is the only one to champion 
the cause of free enterprise on every front. 

My party is the one which has fought 
socialism and the welfare state. 

My party is the one which has tried to 
get Communists out of Government; to 
carry out loyalty and security programs, and 
to institute investigations into Communist 
activities. 

My party is the one which believes there 
is nothing iniquitous in loving one’s coun- 
try above all others, nor dishonorable in 
considering this Nation's welfare as our first 
obligation. 

My party believes that our foreign policy 
should be clear, in the American tradition, 
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nonpartisan, and backed by the majority 
of the American people. 

My party believes that foreign commit- 
ments, made in the name of the American 
people, should be known to them, and should 
be subject to confirmation or rejection by 
= Senate, as required by the Constitu- 
tion. 

My party believes that the Congress, and 
not the President, should declare war. 

My party is not the one which reduced 
the dollar to 50 cents. 

My party is not the one which raised the 
national debt from $21,000,000,000 to $257,- 
030,402,582.75. 

My party is not the one which increased 
the cost of Government from $5,000,000,000 
in 1932 to $74,000,000,000 in 1952. 

My party is not the one which recognized 
Soviet Russia. 

My party is not the one which coddled 
Alger Hiss, talked of red herrings, let Ger- 
hart Eisler escape, and is still blocking the 
efforts to smoke the Communists out of the 
Government departments. 

My party is not the one which made the 
disastrous agreement at Yalta. 

My party is not the one whose blundering 
policy lost China to the Reds, and increased 
the people under Red control from 250,000,- 
000 in 1945 to 800,000,000 in 1951. 

My party is not the one which fired Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

My party is not the one which has brought 
us a fake and bloody prosperity by war, and 
by mortgaging the future. It is not the one 
whose fiscal policies have brought on infla- 
tion and which now cries for greater author- 
ity and greater spending, to bring us more 
inflation. 

My party is the Republican Party. 

Let us get back to the documentation of 
the fact that Moses was the first Republi- 
can. Like other Republicans after him, he 
was asked to take part in a campaign then 
being initiated. (Exodus 3:7-10.) What 
was his answer? You have heard it many 
times. “Why me?” 

Have you chairmen ever heard anything 
like this? 

“T’ll be glad to give you a small check, but 
I can’t come to any meetings.” 

“We've got to get rid of this administra- 
tion, or we'll all be broke, but I have both 
Democrats and Republicans among my cus- 
tomers, so maybe I'd better not be too 
active.” 

“Somebody ought to get out and do pre- 
cinct work. I'm sorry I can’t help. This 
is our busy season.” 

“Why me? Can't the chairman do it?” 

It took about a page of argument, as in- 


‘dicated in the documents to which I refer, 


to overcome that diffidence, and then Moses 
came up with another argument which sup- 
ports my discovery that he was a Republi- 
can. He said, in effect, “I’m not an orator.” 
(Exodus 4: 1.) That made him a Republican 
at sight. If he had been a Democrat, he'd 
have started making a speech on the spot, 
and if he’d been a southern Democrat, he 
would have quoted the Bible, Shakespeare, 
the Confederate Constitution, and the poems 
of Sidney Lanier. 

They got that straightened out and Moses 
took over the job, just as the people needed 
a Republican after World War I, to get them 
out of trouble and to reduce the national 
debt. There wasn’t much oratory, and less 
glamor, and there were times when the 
food was sort of scarce (Exodus 16: 3) but 
nobody sprung the novel idea that the Gov- 
ernment should support everybody on the 
seale to which they wished they had been 
accustomed before the exodus, and I want 
you to observe an important thing; Moses 
did get the people out of Egypt, and away 
from slavery instead of into it. He tramped 
them around, and he hardened them up 
quite a bit, and he gave them some right 
good laws. Before he had been out very long 
a couple of things happened which con- 
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firm the evidences that Moses was a Re- 
publican. 

There was the golden calf. (Exodus 32.) 
Moses. got to thinking that leadership took 
care of itself, and didn’t have to be worked 
at, and he'd say he had to go home every 
Thursday to get more laws, and he'd be 
back the following Tuesday. The people 
took to murmuring, which was the only 
real relief the Republicans had then, as 
now, and along came Aaron. 

I have not attempted to research the 
problem of whether Aaron was the first 
Democrat, but he certainly was a great prom- 
iser, and like my friend, former Congress- 
man Fritz Lanham, he could do magic tricks 
with his rod. He could make the peopie 
believe all sorts of things, which suggests 
that this might be a very interesting re- 
search problem itself. Now I’m primarily 
interested in Moses, the first Republican. 

I can just hear Aaron, starting off his 
altarside chats with, “My friends. * * *” 
He probably told them it was too bad they 
had to work. The less they worked, he must 
have said, the better it would be for them: 
and the more they spent, the more they'd 
have. It was their money, he'd say, they'd 
just owe it to themselves, if they spent more 
than they had. As to their gold, which 
they brought out of Egypt, gold wasn't any 
good, he was going to suggest going off the 
gold standard anyway, and if they'd just pile 
it up there, right near where he was stand- 
ing, he’d make it into a golden calf. (Exo- 
dus 32: 2.) 

I have always had an idea that calf had 
long ears, and went, “Hee haw.” 

You should notice that when Jehovah, 
who represented the basic social and eco- 
nomic law, saw what was going on, he didn't 
say, “Hurry down there, Moses, and tell those 
voters that you can make them a calf as 
good or better than Aaron can.” He was 
going to wipe them all out. (Exodus 32: 10.) 

Moses asked for them to have another 
chance, just as the Republican Party is ask- 
ing another chance today for this Nation. 
They got another chance then, for their 
economic and political salvation, but you 
must remember that the golden calf was 
ground to dust and Moses placed the dust 
in the drinking water. The previously de- 
luded voters had to drink it (Exodus 32: 20), 
just as the “gimmes” and the it’s-our-own- 
money people, and the socialistic thinkers, 
will have to drink the bitter waters of aus- 
terity (along with the rest of the people who 
were not responsible) to make up for wor- 
shipping the golden calf of extravagance, 
for waste, and Pendergast politics, and lack 
of policies, here and abroad, for which they 
have been voting in the past few elections, 
and which are now bursting out all over, in- 
cluding Korea. 

The other thing which convinces me defi- 
nitely that Moses was a Republican, during 
those years in the Wilderness, was that he 
insisted on doing everything himself. (Exo- 
dus 18: 15.) 

Old Jethro, his father-in-law, thought he 
had better go over and see what this was all 
about. (Exodus 18: 15.) It probably wasn’t 
any farther than I have driven since 4 o’clock 
this afternoon, to get to this dinner, from 
Claremont to the Desert Air Hotel, but in 
those days it was from Midian to the 
Wilderness. 

What did Jethro find? Things aren’t so 
much changed now in some ways. There 
was Moses in a dither, sitting all day long, 
when he should have been doing more im- 
portant things, trying to do everything him- 
self; just like a Congressman, for that mat- 
ter, or a county committee chairman. Would 
he give himself an administrative assistant? 
Would he set up local committees and sub- 
committees? Would he set up a good statis- 
tical section on Connecticut Avenue? Would 
he organize an active leadership group? 
Spread the work around? Decide policy in 
advance? Take advantage of the experiences 
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and abilities of the members of his party? 
Build a fighting team? As I said, Moses was 
a Republican. 

The Republican Party needs another 
Jethro. He said to Moses, “Son, this isn't 
good. Get yourself some able men.” (Ex- 
odus 18: 17.) He specified Republicans. You 
can tell from the description, as recorded 
in the source document. (Exodus 18: 21.) 
He called for “able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness.” He told 
Moses to place them over the party, to be 
rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 

Let them judge the people, he said, at all 
seasons, and it shall ve that every great 
matter they shall bring to you, Moses, but 
every small thing they shall judge. It will be 
easier for you, Jethro added, for they shall 
bear the burden with you. 

Then he added the clincher, in 1451 B. C. 
or in 1951 A.D. He said, “If you'll do it this 
way, Moses, it will be easier for you, and the 
party will win the next election.” (Exodus 
18: 23—a rather free translation.) 

Moses took Jethro’s advice and set himself 
up a good working organization in the party. 
(Exodus 18: 24-26.) It was probably just as 
much a surprise to Moses that it worked then 
as it would be, apparently, to some of the 
leaders of the current Republican Party if 
they were to follow the same advice today. 

In conclusion I offer one clear and undy- 
ing hope to all Republicans, from the days 
of Moses to the day this discovery is given to 
a breathless world. Moses lived to be 120 
years old, and when he sat himself down on 
Mount Nebo and looked over the Promised 
Land (just as Republicans today sit on Capi- 
tol Hill and look down Pennsylvania Avenue 
toward the White House), the document from 
which I trace this discovery records that “his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” (Deuteronomy 34: 7.) 

That force is the love of liberty and hon- 
esty and truth which burns in the hearts of 
free men and women, and which will call 
them again to rally to the banner of Lincoln, 


and of Moses. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following remarks, which I delivered 
at the Lithuanian Independence Day ex- 
ercises, Lithuanian Citizens Club, Lyra 
Hall, Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1952: 

Fellow Americans, to some people it might 
seem strange that we meet to celebrate the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence, when your homeland has be- 
come a prisoner of the Russian Reds. 

I know how you must worry about your 
relatives there. 

We in the United States must share some 
blame for this, because we believed that 
Stalin would restore the independence of the 
Baltic states, once the war was won. 

Now, better late than never, we know that 
the Communists cannot be trusted on any 
matter. They will only behave and keep 
their word when they are faced with a greater 
power than theirs. 

We already have some of that power be- 
cause we have faith in God and 


th 


gave the breath of life. No wonder that the 
Communists hate themselves and everything 
that is decent on this earth because they are 
betraying God the Pather of all men. 

We are also building up our military 
strength, which is the one thing that the 
Communists respect in spite of themselves. 

We are meeting today to celebrate Lithu- 
ania's independence because we reverence the 
undying spirit of liberty. 

It is true that the land from which you 
and your forefathers came is under the 
physical control of the Reds and our heart 
goes out to your people for the suffering they 
endure. 

But they have not given up hope, I am 
sure of that. 

They believe that you and I, who are still 
free, will find a way to help them. As we 
must, someday, somehow. 

Surely we, in a more fortunate position, 
can at least equal their moral strength and 
work for the day when Lithuania will re- 
gain her freedom and be once more a na- 
tion among nations. 

On June 3, 1951, the daily Voice of Amer- 
ica Lithuanian language broadcasts were ex- 
tended from 15 to 30 minutes the lifeline of 
communication that is reaching through to 
some of our people despite the iron curtain. 

On this eventful program was repeated the 
statement made earlier by the Honorable 


ernment, especially when he said: 

“The fact is that this Government has not 
recognized the in of Lithuania 
into the U. 8. 8. R. and continues to recog- 
nize the diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of Lithuania in the United States. The 


thoughts that I transmit to 
Lithuania my own greetings 
greetings of the people and of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

That is still the policy of the United States 
Government. 

In other words, we say that the right of 
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kind appreciate its liberation and guard it 
well. 
I do not make this statement just to please 


you. 

I know that great efforts will be required 
before tyranny in every form is beaten down 
into the dust. 

It is from history that I draw my hope and 
confidence. 

Where are the tyrants of yesterday? 

They had their day and the world trembled 
before them, but the power they had was 
physical only, and being such, it was bound 
to decay. 

But the God-given spirit of man is inde- 
structible. 

Take courage from this, my friends. 

In every nation of this world, even in 
Russia, there are many who think and be- 
lieve as we do. And when the time comes, 
they will rise up with our help to overthrow 
the vainglorious tyrants who use their pass- 
ing power for such evil ends. 

You and I in Lawrence have troubles of 
our own, but we know that with a little 
give-and-take we can overcome them. As 
we make adjustments in the way of life—in 
the economy of our city—we will move for- 
ward into a brighter day. 

These troubles are very real to us at the 
moment. But they are so small compared 
with the starvation, the persecution, and the 
slavery endured by all captive nations in the 
grip of communism that it is foolish for us 
to worry. 

At least we won't be deported to Siberia. 

Using all the skill and talent of the peo- 
ple of Lawrence, we will find a way out 
of our temporary difficulties. 

But on this thirty-fourth anniversary of 
Lithuania's independence, we meet to honor 
a brave people. 

People who are very near to us because 
we and they believe in self-reliance, in love 
of family, and in reverence for the dignity 
in every God-created life. 

As long as Lithuania is enslaved we are 
not secure in our freedom. 

That being the case, we shall not rest until 
all of mankind is liberated to live in genuine 
respect for one another. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ., 


HON. JOHNC. BUTLER t 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to observe that within the past 
2 weeks several bills have been intro- 
duced of identical character that would 
revise che Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. The first to introduce this 
legislation was of course, Bos Crosser, of 
Ohio. We all know that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is-the 
foremost spokesman for the employees 
on the Nation's railroads in matters of 
this kind. It is equally important that 
we take note of the fact that the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WoLvErTON] has introduced 
the same bill. 

In brief the bills that have been intro- 
duced would increase and improve the 
benefits being paid under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act for railroad people. 
When these benefits vere established 


ct 
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they were meant to have a direct relation 
to a wage standard then in effect in the 
railroad industry. Since then the wages 
have gone up manyfold but the benefits 
under this act have not. Therefore we 
must bring the benefits into line with 
what has happened to the economics of 
railroad payrolls. 

Every legitimate national union that 
is recognizea as a standard railway 
labor organization is supporting this bill. 
There can be no question of its need. I 
hope that the Congress will proceed to 
pass it in order that the badly needed 
improvements may be obtained. 





Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Citi- 
zens of First Congressiona! District of 
Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, January 24, I mailed_42.— 
pn eg to my congressional 

istrict: ere were 52 questions based 
upon the President’s messages to the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress on the state of the Union, economic 
report, and budget. I distributed the 
questionnaires to every fifth house- 
holder—both town and country—using 
rural directories for each county, and 
city directories for each city having them 
available, taking every fifth name. I 
used the telephone directories for 59 
towns not having city directories and 
sent the questionnaire to every fifth 
name. I sent the questionnaire also to 
all who have ordered farm bulletins the 
past 2 years and to the parents of all 
babies born in the First Congressional 
District during the past 2 years. No 
other names were added and none of the 
names on the above list was deleted. I 
wrote no letters to accompany the ques- 
tionnaire except the following statement 
printed on the questionnaire itself: 

January 1952. 

Dear FrIenD: The following questions are 
based on the President’s messages to the 
second session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. I am sending this questionnaire to 
every fifth householder, both town and coun- 
try, and to all who have ordered farm bulle- 
tins in the past 2 years and to the parents 
of all babies born in the First Iowa District 
in the past 2 years. In order to help Us to 
tabulate the returns, please check your an- 
Swers, but do not add your comments on this 
side. Use the back of this sheet for your 
comments if you wish. Your individual 
opinions will be kept strictly confidential. 

This questionnaire gives you the oppor- 
tunity to join with thousands of your neigh- 
bors, without regard to party affiliation, in 
stating your views on the issues covered in 
the questionnaire. The returns received 
during the next 4 weeks will be summarized 
and presented to Congress. Undoubtedly 
Congress will consider this summary as the 
prevailing view of the First Iowa Congres- 
sional District on these issues. 


All questionnaires distributed to my 
constituents as described in the above 


letter were printed on white paper. All 
other distribution of my questionnaire 
was in the canary color and returns on 
canary copies have not been included in 
this report. The post offices returned 
about 2,200 questionnaires that could not 
be delivered to the addressees. 

In response to the 39,800 question- 
naires delivered we have received up to 
anc including February 25, 1952, a total 
of 3,870 replies. Replies are still coming 
in at a fair rate. The return of 9.7 per- 
cent to date is very gratifying as the per- 
centage of returns is already approxi- 
mately equal to Dr. George Gallup's esti- 
mate of total expected returns from such 
a@ mailing. 

I placed a space on the questionnaire 
for the person answering it to indicate 
his occupation, and I am gratified with 
the listing of occupations by 3,845 of the 
3,870 who answered the questionnaire. 
The occupations listed were as follows: 


I ce npetcanctibiiainnaithnncieiitias 1, 040 
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We have received more than 2,500 spe- 
cial letters with the answered question- 
naires, and the discussions in these let- 
ters are very interesting and informative. 
Reading and analyzing 2,500 special let- 
ters in addition to the load of work in 
my office has been a heavier mail load 
than we have been able to complete to 
date. It will take another 2 or 3 weeks 
to complete this work and reply to all 
the special letters, but we have recorded 
all ballots received to date and they are 
all included in this summary. 

The replies have been rather evenly 
spread throughout the past 4 weeks, and 
in my opinion they reflect rather accu- 
rately the thinking of the people of the 
First Congressional District during the 
month of February 1952. On some of 
these questions changes in world-wide 
or domestic events can and will, of 
course, affect the opinions of those who 
have replied, but the true grass-roots 
opinions as reflected in the following re- 
port are of special value just now when 
the second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress is entering the period of final 
consideration of many of these issues. 
The vote received is as follows: 


Questionnaire—Tabulation of total vote 

















































Total Percentage 
0 ’ - 
vote Yes No 
Yes | No 
1. Do you favor the following war policies and defense policies: 
(a) Bomb bases and supply lines in Manchuria? _- ~eneannennnn 
(6) Complete defeat of Reds (C hinese and North Koreans)?...--------| 3, 246 
(c) Stalemate and eventua’ truce? ieiectliaaeacebinatede 
(d) Withdrawal of American troops from Korea? 
(e) Withdrawal of American troops from Japan 
(f) Force Chinese to evacuate all of Korea?.... 
(g) Attack Manchuria?.................... 
(h) Attack Chinese mainland? __ 
(i) Support of invasion of China by Chinese Nationalist forces? ....- 
(j) Use of atomic bomb against Chinese Red forces? . cinaainamaial ae 
(k) Use of atomic bomb against Russia if Russian war dev i 3, § 
() Continued arms aid to foreign countries? .._..................--....- 3, 398 
(m) Reduce production of civilian goods to speed up arms production? ...| 3, 
(n) Send greater number of American Armed Forces to Europe?_....... . 
(o) Universal military NE tad an cep nchndionsnapenisimmnaghinnpetedrmanininen 
a ers ainin anOSraOySMnaAEaN 
(gq) Rearm Germany? Iiitiitliproestilitncaiiietinsdiets haste aeaaiantees neiedanebdlanies ied omnia 
2. Doyou favor further American econom icassistance to leading foreign n: tions? 
3. Do you favor American expenditures abroad for the development of back- 
NIL SIs i 3, 512 | 52. 73 
4. Do you approve the Truman administration foreign policy?...............-| 4 3, 500 : | 11.14 | 88. 
5. Do you favor Federal regulation of prices and wages?........... 2, 337 | 34.03 | 63. 
6. Do you favor Federal rent control? 7 i 53. ¢ 
7. Do you favor Federal control of consumer credit? 7 , 90% J 52. 4 
8. Do you favor Federal control of margins on commodity marke . 7 7 5O 
9. Do you favor imposing Federal quotas for beef slaughter?....... 3, 196 450 | 2,746 14.08 85. 92 
10. Do you favor: 
(a) Increasing corporate a 3,619 | 1,419 | 2,200 | 39.21 | 60.79 
(5) Increasing personal i ac neeea aon inieaiok 3, 705 341 | 3,364 | 9.20 | 90.80 
0p I ORIN rs date nd cen cncewspnaeenmranneniasereuittanit 3, 627 | 1,095 | 2,532 | 30.19 | 69.81 
Ee a eae 3, 636 858 | 2,778 | 23.60 | 76.40 
11, Do you favor increasing social security insurance taxes to meet any future 
increase in social security insurance benefits?_.....................-.---.- 3,627 | 1,471 | 2,156 | 40.56 | 59.44 
12, Do you favor exempting newly organized farmer cooperatives, until they 
get established, from — of taxes on unallocated reserves? - -- 3, 560 | 1,053 | 2,507 | 20.58 | 70.42 
13. Do you favor repeal of sliding scale of minimum support levels of parity for 
agriculture? Ree Rpkeehd Adin be chnanatDoncodeenrdnabawecuawedas 3,171 | 1,718 | 1,453 | 54.18 | 45.82 
14. Are you in favor of the Brannan plan for direct subsidies to farmers for 
i tt. S subhennepeemecnnaauune 3, 505 432 | 3,073 | 12.33 | 87.67 
15. Do you favor socialized eeiaiaina ik cgteludiedhnhhinapiandatbainenimznnay 3, 669 304 | 3,385 | 8.29 | 91.7 
16. Do you favor Federal aid to education? -_-.-..-.--.--.---.--------------+-- 3,571 | 2,133 | 1,438 | 59.73 | 40.27 
17. Do you favor development of the St. Lawrence waterway?_...........-...- 3,300 | 2,041 | 1,259 | 61.85 | 38.15 
18. Do you favor cutting down President ‘(ruman’s budget for non-defense 
NN ci cc biietnks itn a Siu lenin mansagenssoceseneres 7 389 | 89.61 | 10,39 
19. Do you favor cutting down President Truman’s budget for defense and 
military purposes? 1, 420 | 62.20 | 37.80 


20. Regardless of your approval or disapproval of the policies of the Truman 
administration, please check the 7 issues you think most important today: 
(a) Government spending-............-----.------- 


(b) American foreign policy _--. 


(c) Federal aid to foreign countries__.....---..----- . 
(d) yr controls on prices, wages, rents, consumer credit, and 
IDG... sincintiemaaniiednagreoses 


commod 
(e) Corru ae i cerca 


(f) The threat of socialism in this country. ........ 


(g) Korean war policy 
(A) Inflation an 


eae ae 
(i) Defense and war preparedness...........-....-- 
(4) Control of communism in America............. 
(k) Labor policies and strikes. ._............-...-.. 
() Debt of Federal Government-.-...............-... 
cece 
a i ig cco ee aclemecee 





1, 529 
(2) 3, 061 
1, 549 
1, 768 
1 
1 
1 


(6) 
(7) 
(4) 


~£05 

489 
4 
1, 47 
2.196 
1, 352 
(5) 2,111 
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Unusual interest has been manifested in the returns on these qu:stions by occupations. I include, therefore, the following 


tabulation based on occupations as listed: 


1. Bo yen eter eeeeaes Oe OSE Rake pele 


(a) Bomb bases and su Manchuria 
% Complete defeat of 


te and eventual truce? 


e) Ww ithdrawal of American from 
(f) Force Chinese to meee | 7 
i Attack Manchuria? 

Attack Chinese mainla: 


() Support of invasion of China by Chinese peas forces? . 
Gj) Use of atomic bomb against ee Red forces? 
if Russian war ot developst. 


(k) Use of atomic bomb against Russia 

() Continued arms aid to fi 

(m) nem production of civ 
ucti 


(m) Send a 

(o) Universal military training? .. 
(p) Rearm Japan? 

(¢) Rearm Germany? 


2. Do you favor further Aeeeskinns economic assistance to leading foreign 


nations? 


3. Do you favor American expenditures abroad for the development of 


backward nations? 


. Do you approve the Truman administration foreign Policy? 


Do you favor Federal regulation of prices and wages? 
Deo you favor Federal rent control? 

. Do you favor Federal contre] of consumer credit? 

. Do you favor Federal contro! 


. Do you favor: 
(a) increasing corporate income taxes? 


- Do you favor increasing social security insurance taxes to meet any 


future increase in social security insurance benefits 


Do you favor exempting newly organized farmer en until 
they get established, from payment of taxes on unallocated reserves? 
sliding scale of minimum support levels of 


. Are you in favor of the Brannan plan for direct subsidies to farmers 


. Do you favor repeal of 
parity for agriculture? 


for perishable commodities? 
. Do you favor socialized medicine 
. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
. Do you favor development of the 8t. Lawrence 


waterway? 
. Do you favor cutting down President Truman's pudeet for non- 


defense spending? _ . 


. Do you favor cutting down P President Truman’s budget for defense 


and mili 
. Regardless 


Chinese — North Koreans)?..... 


number of American armed forces to Europe?__ 


of margins on cormmodity markets?. ~_ 
. Do you favor imposing Federa) quotas for beef slaughter?. 


yf approval or ‘disapproval of the ‘policies of the 


Total vote of the questionnaire by cocupations 
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‘Truman administration, please check the 7 issues you think most 


ixn: nt today: 
(a) Government spending 
(>) American foreign policy_. 


(c) Federal aid to foreign countries _- 


(d) Government controis on prices, wages, rents, consumer credit 


and commodity markets 
(e) Corruption in government. ms 
(f) ‘The threat of socialism in this country 
) Korean war policy 
(k) Inflation cost of livi 
at Defense and war pre 
) Control of communism in America. 
k) Labor policies and strikes 
(}) Debt of Federal Government 
(m) Crime control 


Gobbledygook Spelling Bee Is Scheduled 
For March 14 \c) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER Y, 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Calkfornia. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
would like to call attention to one of the 
most interesting events in civil service 
in Washington each year. It is the an- 
nual spelling bee sponsored as a morale- 
building event for Government employ- 
ees by the Washington Times-Herald 
through the U. S. and Us department 
headed by my good friend, Howard Lew- 


is. Mr. Lewis has given us accurate and 
distinguished reporting in the civil-serv- 
ice field for a good many years, and has 
been a particularly authoritative source 
on such matters as civil-service regula- 
tions and civil-service retirement mat- 
ters. I include herewith the text of a 
story from the Washington Times-Her- 
ald of Sunday, February 24, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Lewis’ interesting and edu- 
cational spelling bee: 

GOnBLEDYGOOK SPELL'NG Bee Is ScHEDULED 

ror Marcu 14 
(By Howard Lewis) 

History's biggest and best one-elimination 
spelling competition, the Times-Herald U. S. 
and Us Gobbledygook Bee, has been scheduled 
for March 14. 

The third annual Gobbledygook Bee will be 
held starting at 7:30 p. m. in Interior audi- 
torium, Eighteenth and C Streets NW. 

This year’s event will be streamlined, de- 
signed to pack in the hundreds of Govern- 
ment employee competitors, and all the fun 
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1) 450 (2) 427 
) 430 (3) 364 
162 253 161 


206 220 
(3) 412 (1) 430 
188 22) 


235 260 
© 288 (4) 301 
273 244 
185 (7) 280 
141 150 
(4) 298 (6) 284 
166 1 235 
(6) 280 (5) 208 


and prizes of previous years, but to be com- 
pleted by 11 p. m. 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
ELIGIBLE 


Members of spelling clubs say they believe 
the Gobbledygook Bee is the largest ever 
from the standpoint of the number of per- 
sons who compete in a single elimination. 

Any of the District’s 275,000 Federal em- 
Ployees may enter by clipping the entry blank 
which will appear daily in U. S. and Us, 
starting today, and by mailing it to U. S. and 
Us at the Times-Herald. 

Hundreds of dollars in prizes will be given 
the finalists. 

The Gobbledygook Bee this year will retain 
its original purpose. 

It is derigned primarily as an educational 
and morale-buiiding event open to any Gov- 
ernment worker, regardiess of race, creed, 
or job. 

DEATH TO GOBBLEDYGOOK 

To add a light touch, though, the bee has 
a “gobbledygook” theme. 

Every Government employee knows what 
it is to wear his patience and dictionary thin 
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in trying to decipher Government gobbledy- 
‘ook. 

So the idea was conceived of a mammouth 
spelling bee to poke fun at gobbledygook and, 
incidentally, to try to kid it out of existence. 

The bulk of the words in the bee will be 
of the pompous, meaningless type used by 
those Government bureaucrats who dote on 
gobbledygook. 

Applications to compete will be received 
until we feel we've got so many we can't 
handle any more. 

Other information, including names of dis- 
tinguished judges and contest officials, prize 
details, names of stars who will entertain, as 
well as information on rules and technical 
details of the contest, will follow later. Keep 
an eye daily on U. S. and Us for this further 
information. 


MATHEMATICIAN WON 


The winner of last year’s spelling bee was 
Walter Penney, 37-year-old Defense Depart- 
ment mathematician, who outlasted nearly 
400 fellow contestants in a session that ran 
into the early morning hours. 

His correct rendition of the word “dis- 
symmetry” knocked out his four fellow 
finalists in the eighth round of the match, 
which was witnessed by a capacity audience 
and aired over WEAM. 

His prize was a complete home movie 
outfit. 

Among the words that tripped up one after 
another contestant in the jam-packed In- 
terior Department auditorium were “abat- 
toir,” “bowdlerize,” “coparcenary,” “bureauc- 
racy” (of all things), “axolotl,” “atabal,” and 
“argilliferous.” 


Utilization of Farm Crops | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Miller’s National Federation and the 
American Institute of Baking, in letters 
addressed to me as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
have taken issue with certain statements 
in Senate Report No. 604, Eighty-second 
Congress, dealing with the utilization of 
farm crops. 

It was not the intention of th2 com- 
mittec to publish misleading information 
or to make unwarranted statements re- 
garding any of our important food-proc- 
essing industries. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD these two 
letters which I have received, in order 
that the public may be fully informed on 
the points at issue. In requesting pub- 
lication of these letters I am taking no 
position on the merits of their state- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 
Chicago, Ill., October 2, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN JOSEPH ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Reference is made 
to United States Senate Report 604 by the 
Comraittee on Agriculture and Forestry, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 36 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, authorizing an investigation 
relative to expanded uses of farm crops, 


This letter to you is concerned solely with 
part III of the report, dealing with bread 
and bakery products. I understand that the 
section of part III dealing with the fiour- 
milling industry is being taken up with your 
committee by the Miller’s National Federa- 
tion. 

The section of the report on bread and 
bakery products is so completely inaccurate 
and so filled with innuendoes and personal 
opinions that in order to answer it in detail 
would take a letter longer than the report 
itself. However, after your cordial reception 
and conference with me I wish to take up 
below a few glaring inaccuracies and mis- 
representations for the record. 

Preliminary to discussing these inaccu- 
racies, however, may I present a brief back- 
ground. 

The purpose for which the committee was 
formed: namely, to investigate better utili- 
zation of farm crops, is a very laudable one. 
It is one in which the baking industry is 
intensely interested. The baking industry 
is the largest customer that the American 
farmer has. We are by far the largest users 
of wheat, shortening, sugar, ezgs, and milk 
products of any other industry. 

Consequently, a report such as this which 
is so obviously biased by personal prejudices 
of the counsel has already caused this in- 
dustry serious damage. Instead of develop- 
ing better cooperation between the baking 
industry and the farmer in order to expand 
the use of farm crops, a report such as this 
creates suspicion and ill will on the part 
of both the industry and the farmer and 
therefore defeats the main purpose of the 
committee. A report by the United States 
Senate remains in circulation a long time. 

The section on bread and bakery products 
goes all around the main purpose of the 
committee and goes into personal opinions 
of unidentified witnesses which have little 
or no relation to the use of farm products. 
Throughout the report the so-called wit- 
nesses are identified as “those who believe,” 
“irate customers,” “a New York bank presi- 
dent,” “many people,” etc. 

Much of the report on bread and bakery 
products consists of lifting completely out 
of context portions of hearings held by the 
Food and Drug Administration to develop 
standards of identity for certain types of 
bread and rolls. However, on page 9 the 
author of the report states: “The subcom- 
mittee did not call the representatives of 
the Food and Drug Administration before 
it.” This is as good an illustration as any 
of the biased character of the report. The 
Food and Drug Administration is a respon- 
sible Government agency charged with the 
protection of the consumer, and if they are 
to be quoted even by indirection it would 
appear that they might have had a repre- 
sentative testify before the committee. 

Worse than that, with the exception of 
evidence on costs and prices, no baker was 
called before the committee. The baking in- 
dustry at no time had an opportunity to 
discuss with the committee standards, in- 
gredients, quality, etc., which are repeatedly 
mentioned in the report itself. 

On the other hand, apparently the com- 
mittee did call representatives of the Atlas 
Powder Co., which does not ard never has 
conducted any baking business and is not a 
representative of any baker or the’ baking in- 
dustry. The American Bakers Association 
over a year and a half ago petitioned the 
Food and Drug Administration to bar from 
the proposed bread standards the use of the 
Atlas Powder Co.’s products until they are 
unquestionably proven to be harmless. 

Now for a few of the discoveries of the 
author of the report. On page 7 it is stated: 
“There are those who believe the decline 
in the consumption of bread is due to the 
fact (1) that present-day bread contains 
less skim milk, nonfat milk solids, and fats 
than formerly * °* °,” Again there is 
an unidentified witness. As far as I know 
there was no testimony that there has been 
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a decline in the consumption of bread. But, 
more important, the statement that bread 
contains iess milk, nonfat milk solids, and 
fats than formerly is a complete misstate- 
ment of fact and could have heen easily 
checked by anyone who wished to look at the 
record. 

In the same section, on page 7, is a quo- 
tation by Dr. Stiebling of the Department 
of Agriculture (the identification is mine 
and not the author’s) recommending that 
“no ingredient or chemical should be added 
to food unless it can be clearly demonstrated 
that (1) the added ingredient is nontoxic; 
(2) it does not have an adverse effect on 
nutritive value of diets; (3) it measurably 
improves the consumer quality of the prod- 
uct.” 

Every baker in the country would agree 
with this statement in its entirety and con- 
sequently it apparently is put in the report 
simply as an insinuation that the baking 
industry is not in accord with these very 
obvious requirements. 

On page 8 the author of the report says 
that the Cooperative League objects to the 
proposed standards for bread because they 
will “bar from interstate commerce any 
bread which contains more than 3 percent 
of soy flour, 2 percent of dry yeast and 114 
percent of wheat germ.” This statement is 
a complete falsehood. The proposed bread 
standards in no way bar from interstate 
commerce the type of bread supposedly 
quoted by the Cooperative League. The only 
requirement for interstate commerce would 
be that such bread be designated by a name 
that would inform the customer of the pres- 
ence of a unique ingredient. 

It would seem to me again that the Food 
and Drug Administration might have been 
consulted as to the accuracy of such a state- 
ment. 

Further on page 8, page 9, and a portion of 
page 10 is a discussion of the Atlas Powder 
Co. I have already stated that they are not 
competent witnesses to a hearing of this 
kind and it is amazing indeed that the com- 
mittee would allow a financially interested 
commercial concern to clutter up the report 
with nearly three pages of completely irrele- 
vant testimony. 

However, in this portion of the report the 
author comments disparagingly on the use 
of mono- and diglycerides which are used 
by the baking industry and which have been 
approved for such use by the Food and Drug 
Administration and by the food protection 
committee of the National Research Council. 
Again the author of the report insinuates 
that the use of these products should not be 
permitted and his sole authority is the Atlas 
Powder Co. 

On page 10 there is an entirely irrelevant 
paragraph quoting Dr. Anton J. Carlson of 
the University of Chicago (again the identi- 
fication is mine and not the author's) con- 
cerning the so-called tragedy of Agene. 
Agene was never used by the baker. For a 
while it was used by the milling industry 
but both the milling industry and the bak- 
ing industry long ago requested the Food and 
Drug Administration to prohibit the use of 
Agene as a bleaching or maturing agent and 
this prohibition was made after the Food 
and Drug Administration heard evidence in- 
troduced mainly by witnesses from the mill- 
ing and baking industries. 

On page 11 the author quotes Dr. Wiley 
who was the father of food and drug legis- 
lation over 20 years ago. Dr. Wiley’s com- 
ments under no conceivable circumstances 
could have any relation to the present food 
and drug law or the present administration 
of the law which has been materially changed 
and strengthened since his day. Certainly 
Dr. Wiley was not a witness before the com- 
mittee. 

On page 11 is one of the most amaging 
statements in the report. This statement 
quotes an unidentified New York bank presi- 
dent, “So many vitamins are taken out of 
our bread that the drug houses dealing in 
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vitamins are making fortunes selling some- 
thing that should really not be taken out of 
our foodstuffs at all.” If we are going to dis- 
cuss vitamins or nutrition it would seem that 
the author of the report might have tried 
to find some qualified nutritionist to make 
such a statement. Obviously, this could not 
be done. In the milling process certain 
vitamins are taken out of wheat. The es- 
sential vitamins—thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
and the mineral iron—are replaced in the 
flour either by the miller or the baker to an 
extent approaching the levels found in the 
original wheat. In fact, in the case of ribo- 
fiavin-enriched flour and bread contain more 
of this essential nutrient than do their 
whole-wheat counterparts. This must be a 
fact that was known to the author of the 
report but again he quotes an unidentified 
New York bank president as a nutritionist 
instead of getting at the real facts. 

If any representative of the baking in- 
dustry had been permitted to testify we 
could have put into the record of the com- 
mittee quotations from the outstanding nu- 
trition scientists in America, the president 
of the American Medical Association and the 
National Research Council to the effect that 
commercial enriched white bread today is 
the most nutritious the baking industry has 
ever made and that the enrichment of white 
bread by the baking industry is one of the 
most significant advances in public health 
of the twentieth century. 

Again on page 11 is a statement which is so 
absurdly false that it is a discredit to anyone, 
much less a committee of the United States 
Senate. It is also a statement which could 
be a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
author to frighten the consuming public. I 
am referring to the statement that con- 
sumers have complained that many of the 
flours and breads contain poisonous drugs. 
Incidentally, no consumer is identified. 
These poisonous drugs are listed as phos- 
phorus, fluorine, silicon, alum, nicotinic acid, 
potassium bromate, and a score of other 
poisonous drugs. 

This statement is a complete lie in the 
sense that it would lead people to believe 
that the chemicals here listed are either 
poisonous or used in poisonous amounts. 

For instance, nicotinic acid is known to be 
one of the most essential nutrients needed 
by man. The development of nicotinic acid 
has resulted in eliminating pellagra as a 
major disease. Nicotinic acid is a required 
ingredient for enriched bread. The “phos- 
phorous” mentioned in the same sentence 
is found in all of the ingredients of bread, 
except the salt, sugar, and shortening. In 
these ingredients and in the final loaf it 
occurs as phosphate. It is an _ essential 
nutrient—needed to make bone. It may be 
found in all of the cells of our body. Simi- 
larly, the silicon and aluminum occur in 
traces in all vegetable and animal tissues. 
Though, at the present time, they are not 
recognized as essential nutrients, they are 
harmless and cannot be avoided as long as 
We must eat to live. Evidence introduced 
in both the flour standards hearings and 
the bread standards hearings proved that, 
despite the fact that a few parts per mil- 
lion of bromate is incorporated in bread 
doughs, none survives the baking. 

Further, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion itself introduced considerable data at 
the flour standards hearings to prove the 
safety of this ingredient. Since the author 
of this report appears to have had access tc 
the records of the FDA hearings, he should 
be acquainted with this fact. 

The report also mentioned fluorine. Fluo- 
rine is not used in either flour or bread, 
and while fluorine in itself is a poison, never- 
theless, the American Dental Association 
and public health officials throughout the 
Nation are urging the addition of fluorine 
to city water supplies. 

The author then states “many people”"— 
again unidentified—have complained to the 


committee that “while bread looks nice, has 4 
good texture and keeps well, it is tasteless 
and unsatisfying.” As to whether bread 
tastes well or whether it doesn’t is a mat- 
ter of consumer opinion. The vast majority 
of consumers through actual sales record 
prefer the commercial white loaf as made by 
the baker today. The report, of course, does 
not mention the very pertinent fact; namely, 
that the commercial! baker also makes dozens 
of other types of bread such as whole wheat, 
soy, French and other nationality breads, 
rye breads, etc. and will continue to make 
as much of these kinds of bread as the con- 
sumer wishes to buy. 

I realize the limitations on the length of 
this letter if it is to be considered by the 
committee for inclusion in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and simply wish to close first 
by thanking you for your cordial talk with 
me and to express to you my complete con- 
fidence in the desire of the committee to ex- 
press facts rather than personal opinions. 
And finally say that a report of this kind 
has done us some damage in our relation 
with the public and the agricultural com- 
munity which we hope may be partially 
corrected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howagp *). HuNTeR, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1951. 
Hon. ALLen J. ELLENDER, Sr., 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The wheat-flour mil- 
lers of the United States wish to bring to 
your attention and to the attention of all 
Members of the Senate erroneous and mis- 
leading statements and allegations con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 604, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, entitled “Uti- 
lization of Farm Crops.” 


At the top of page 11 of the report is the 
statement, “No wonder Dr. Wiley, the father 
of food-and-drug legislation in the United 
States, over 20 years ago said that so far as 
bleaching of flour is concerned, by any proc- 
ess whatever, the Food and Drug Act does 
not exist.” Further on is the statement, 
“Thus the law which the Supreme Court has 
said was enacted chiefly to protect the pub- 
lic health has been turned into a measure 
to threaten ‘public health and to defraud 
the purchasers of flour.” 

Dr. Wiley made these statements in 1929 
when the Food and Drug Act of 1906 was 
effect. That act was repealed in 1938, 
the law that is now in effect is the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. Pur- 
suant to that act, lengthy public hearings 
were held by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the bleaching of flour was thor- 
oughly investigated. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration experts concluded that the 
bleaching of flour has no deleterious effects 
on the consumer. Rigid standards for flour 
were set by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Without arguing the merits of Dr. Wiley's 
statements, we want to emphasize that a 
reader of this report, who is unaware that 
the report is discussing a situation allegei 
to have existed under a law repealed 13 years 
ago, will be led to conclude that the present 
law permits flour millers “to threaten the 
public health and to defraud the purchasers 
of flour,’ and that they are in fact doing so. 
This is completely contrary to the facts, and 


On page 11 is the statement, “In addition 
to the bleaches used in flour, milling con- 
sumers have complained that many of the 
fiours and breads contain phosphorus, fluo- 
rine, silicon, alum, nicotinic acid, potassium 
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bromate, and a score of other poisonous 
drugs.” 

The following statements and table are 
taken from Animal Nutrition, by Leonard A. 
Maynard, A. B., Ph. D., SC. D., professor of 
nutrition and biochemistry and director of 
the school of nutrition, Cornell University. 
Dr. Maynard is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences and chairman of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. 

“The percentages of the principal mineral 
constituents of the body are indicated by 
the following data: 

Element: Percent 
a meteone 1.33 


“It is noted that, aside from calcium, the 
elements occur as fractions of percent only. 
Despite their small amounts they are abso- 
lutely essential to life.” 

Dr. Maynard further states, “In addition to 
the elements listed in the table, there are 
many others which are present in smaller 
amounts, some of which are known to be 
necessary for life. Iodine, iron, copper, zinc, 
manganese, cobalt, and probably fluorine are 
essential body constituents. Boron, silicon, 
bromine, aluminum, nickel, and arsenic are 
additional elements which have been re- 
ported as normally occurring in the body, 
though they have no known function. * * *” 

Dr. Maynard states: “* * *®- In 1937 
Elvehjem and coworkers at the University 
of Wisconsin made the dramatic discovery 
that nicotinic acid, a compound that had 
remained idle on the chemists’ shelf for 
many years, would cure black tongue. Proof 
that it would cure uncomplicated human 
pellagra quickly followed. * * * Niacin 
is a term that was adopted as a short name 
for this vitamin, particularly in view of the 
fact that the chemical name proved objec- 
tionable as a name for a dietary essential.” 

As a matter of fact, phosphorous and nico- 
tinic acid (niacin) are contained in the 
wheat berry itself. 

To characterize alum and potassium 
bromate as poisonous Crugs is absurd. Alum 
is harmless and is used in many foods. It 
is one of the active ingredients of baking 
power. Many housewives are familiar with 
alum and use it in making pickles. Potas- 
sium bromate is also a harmless chemical, 
the use of which in flour is permitted by 
the fiour standards set by the Food and Drug 
Administration only after intensive investi- 
gation of its properties. 

The uninformed reader will draw the con- 
clusion that the flour millers are recklessly 
adding “poisonous drugs” to flour. This is 
doubly false in that the alleged “poisonous 
drugs” are elements which occur naturally 
and are essential to life. 

o . = . * 


On page 11 is the statement, “A New York 
bank president contends that ‘So many vita- 
mins are taken out of bread that the drug 
houses dealing in vitamins are making for- 
tunes selling something that should really 
not be taken out of our foodstuffs at all.’” 

The author of the report might at least 
have quoted an expert in the field of nutri- 
tion, if one could be found to make such a 
statement. * * * We do not want to 
enter into a technical discussion here, but 
the best available statistics indicate that 80 
percent of the bread consumed in America 
is enriched with vitamins and minerals. 

The milling industry is one of the oldest 
industries in the country. It has been char- 
acterized as an ancient and honorable in- 
dustry. Our mills produce the best flour 

world, and in such abundance we can 
share with the countries of the world the 
utritional benefits derived from its con- 
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sumption. Its executives are among the 
most progressive leaders in American indus- 

. The men and women who operate and 
work in the mills are loyal American citizens, 
and leaders in American labor. This report 
is not only unfair to the industry; it is unfair 
to the honest men and women who make the 
industry a reality. 

* * . * 


During the course of the hearings, at which 
milling industry witnesses appeared, not a 
single question was asked concerning the 
composition or processing of flour. Millers 
would have been glad to testify on this sub- 
ject and would have been in position to 
furnish complete and reliable information. 

* . . . . 

Unfortunately such a report will be used 
to the injury of the public. There is in mo- 
tion today in the country a movement to 
discredit the Nation’s food supplies, the proc- 
essors of food, and the Government agen- 
cies charged with enforcing the food laws. 
Food faddists are frightening the public with 
wholly false statements that the soils of the 
Nation are depleted, that the processing of 
food destroys its nutritive values, and that 
the Government is permitting private indus- 
try to deprive the public of one of its rights, 
good, wholesome food. 

These promoters are not interested in 
the health of the Nation; they wish to prey 
upon the uninformed by frightening them 
with false ideas about diet in order to pro- 
mote so-called health foods. There is no 
doubt that these promoters will use Senate 
Report No. 604 to lend an aura of truth to 
their sales talk. 

. . . . + 

The Food and Drug Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission wage a con- 
stant and difficult battle against these 
tricksters. It is safe to say that this report 
has added a weapon to the armory of the 
adversaries of these law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Unfortunately, much damage has been 
done and to a large extent it is irreparable. 
However, at least some portion of the harm 
can be overcome if you, as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the United States Senate, will make appro- 
priate publication of this letter so that the 
facts in the matter may be brought to the 
attention of all Members of the Senate and, 
through such publication, to the general 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President. 





Leadership of Wisconsin in Production 
of Dairy Commodities 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 0 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a release 
of February 24, 1952, issued by the United 
States Census Bureau, confirm the state- 
ment that the great State of Wisconsin 
is still America’s Dairyland, the leading 
dairy State in the Union. 

The statistics of this release are in- 
teresting indeed, but they tell only part 
of the story, for they do not convey the 
facts of the long hours, the diligence, 
the high standards, the 365-day-a-year 
mountain of labor on the part of these 
Badger dairy farmers—facts which help 


keep our State at the top of the dairy 
parade. These statistics do not tell the 
story of the research, and the pioneer- 
ing which have gone into the Wisconsin 
dairy epic. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Census Bureau release be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ent was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


“WISCONSIN RETAINS Dairy CHAMPIONSHIP 
AMONG STATES,” Says CENSUS BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—Wisconsin's 
right to the title of the Dairy State has again 
been confirmed by the 1950 census returns. 
Not only did it exceed its nearest competi- 
tor—New York State—in annual production 
of milk by more than 5,000,000,000 pounds, 
but it recorded the largest dollar return to 
its farmers with a margin of nearly $80,- 
00,000. 

Wisconsin farmers produced dairy products 
from their 1949 operation yielding $397,704,- 
803, according to the Census Bureau. Dairy 
receipts composed 52 percent of Wisconsin's 
total farm product sales for that year. New 
York was the second State in dollar returns 
from dairy products with $319,323,051. This 
constituted approximately 50 percent of all 
of New York’s farm product receipts for the 
year. California was third in dollar returns 
with $219,304,249, but Minnesota was third 
in the quantity of physical production of 
milk and milk products. Pennsylvania was 
fourth in dollar returns with $200,416,348, 
but in physical production it was exceeded 
by Minnesota. Minnesota was fifth in dollar 
production with $188,440,472. Michigan and 
Ohio were next in order in dollar production, 
but both were exceeded by Iowa in physical 
production. 

The 11 leading States in physical produc- 
tion in order are as follows (this combines 
whole milk sales with whole milk equivalent 
sold as butterfat) : 


State and whole milk equivalent 


Pounds 
WR. 2. cts ctbanntbnidiasis 12, 919, 000 
PNG: Rl Giinitnecbadsonscomte 7, 549, 000 
Sig. chinsivapendquatenctnts 6, 632, 000 
CI itttititnotntuitudengnnd 5, 314, 000 
Raisin ceeringiniemciemee: 4, 431, 000 
TI cic cainctiniadaeoetaiepdierciepasepingusitn degrees 4, 176, 000 
ciate itestiraiaitcionsitentn ine 4, 097, 000 
i iaidabpampeemdwotondcaaiie 4, 023, 000 
I i asia din ted ececicivneeatin 3, 932, 000 
hie Sink ecennetidbenen 2, 708, 000 
nana bse kw biebks 2, 446, 000 


Disparity between dollar returns and gross 
physical production is accounted for by vary- 
ing proportions of a State’s production sold 
as whole milk which yields higher prices 
than when sold as butterfat. States like 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and 
California market their milk largely as whole 
milk whereas States like Minnesota and Iowa 
market large quantities of butterfat. The 
States producing the greatest quantities of 
butterfat were Iowa with 123,700,000 pounds; 
Minnesota with 111,600,000 pounds; and Ne- 
braska with 38,000,000 pounds. 
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HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Politics,” commenting upon 
a recent speech by James A. Farley, and 
published in the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
at February 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PoLiTics 


James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral and chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, said in a recent address 
in Roanoke that politics is “the most dan- 
gerous and noble worldly career open to 
men and women today.” 

He said, “It is hazardous because it is beset 
by hordes of temptations and delusions. He 
who yields may not only lose respect, per- 
sonal liberty, and his immortal soul but also 
may wreak almost irreparrble harm on his 
community, the Nation, and even the world. 
It is a noble career because nowhere else, 
save under spiritual vows, can man expect 
to render so much service to his fellow man.” 

With the approaching national and mu- 
nicipal elections, Mr. Farley’s words are 
timely. Pclitics is a serious undertaking. 
Not only is this true of the candidates them- 
selves but for the citizens as well. 

How often have you heard the statement, 
“Politics is a dirty game and I want no part 
of it’? That statement or a similar one has 
been made by persons from all walks of life. 

Often persons who have the most at stake 
and the ones who lose the most under a 
poorly informed or dishonest government are 
the ones who set themselves above the “dirty 
game” of politics. All too often these indi- 
viduals are too busy even to exercise their 
franchise at the polls and in some instances 
have not even registered to vote. 

A lackadaisical electorate, in the final 
analysis, is responsible for the scandals 
which are being turned up almost daily in 
Washington. Americar citizens have not 
been interested enough for one reason or 
another to demand skillful and honest lead- 
ership. 

Recently there has been criticism in 
Lynchburg of some of the actions of city 
council. Now is the time for those critics 
to act if they are dissatisfied. 

Ten candidates are seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the three vacant seats 
on the council in the April 1 primary. Let 
the critics, as well as other citizens, make 
intelligent studies of the candidates and 
their views. Then let them register their 
decision April 1 with the largest vote ever 
cast in a councilmanic primary. The result 
will be well worth the effort. 

The interest should be maintained through 
the national conventions and the presiden- 
tial elections. Politics should be every- 
body’s business from now on. Every citizen 
has a stake in the undertaking. As Mr. Far- 
ley puts it: 

“The goals of politics are security and pros- 
perity for a people.” 





Citizens Committee for Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN -7 yo“ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by President Truman on Feb- 
ruary 15 to the Second Reorganizaticn 
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Conference of the Citizens Committee 
for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch. 

In this letter President Truman ex- 
presses his strong support for the reor- 
ganization measures recommended in 
major part by the Hoover Commission, 
and urges further congressional action. 
I agree with the President entirely on 
the point of view he has expressed, and 
hope that the country will support the 
Chief Executive in this vital program 
aimed at greater economy and efficiency 
in government. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Wuire Hovsse, 
Washington, February 15, 1952. 
Dr. Rosert L. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee for 
Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Jonnson: It is a pleasure to 
welcome to Washington the Second Reor- 
ganization Conference of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch. 

I hope, as a result of your meeting, that 
you will be able to make many sound con- 
tributions toward our common goal of 
achieving better organization and manage- 
ment in the Government, 

As you know, many significant improve- 
ments have been made since the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government filed its report 
nearly 3 years ago. Out of 37 reorganiza- 
tion plans I have submitted to the Congress, 
28 have been approved and 1 is pending— 
namely, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952, 
which will provide the basis for a compre- 
hensive reorganization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Through these reorganiza- 
tion plans, and legislation and exec- 
utive action, the majority of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations have been carried 
into effect. There is more that needs to be 
done, of course, and we are continuing our 
efforts to effect certain other reorganization 
recommendations which have great merit. 
Some of these are contained in legislation 


created a greater appreciation—both within 
and outside the Government—of the need 
for unceasing effort to improve government 
administration. This increased awareness 
must be kept alive and encouraged to grow, 
for continued progress in improving organ- 
ization and management depends in part 
upon an enlightened public opinion. Our 
citizens therefore need to receive accurate 
information as to what reorganization ac- 
complishments have been achieved already, 
and what additional steps need to be taken. 
The Citizens Committee, through its educa- 
tional programs, can render an outstanding 
public service in these respects. It can help 
to keep our people informed of the great 
stakes we all shar. in efficient government. 

There are several considerations which I 
think every one of us should keep in mind 
this year: 

First, reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government is the responsi- 
bility of all of us, without regard to party. 
It should be a on that basis. 

Second, let us do our best to be accurate 
in assessing responsibility for further prog- 
ress, or for failure to make it. 

Third, although we want to achieve every 
economy possible, we should not forget the 
other goals of tion—effectiveness 
and responsibility of administration. 

Fourth, we must remember that govern- 
mental organization is dynamic, and that 


the many new problems which have arisen 
since the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch finished its work must be 
dealt with no less vigorously than the pro- 
posals of the Commission itself. 


managemen 

taken. In addition, I intend to recommend 
additional measures requiring action by the 
Congress. I am hopeful that the Citizens 
Committee will play a leading role in ad- 
vancing public interest, und and 
support with respect to all these efforts to 
bring about greater economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness in Government operations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 


Proposed Treaty Amendment to the 
Constitution Is 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


or 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. BPICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a number of editorials and 
articles from the following newspapers 
published throughout the United States 
relating to the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution involving treaties: 

An article from the Detroit Free Press 
of February 9, 1952, entitled “Voiding 
Our Constitution by Treaties’; an article 
by Arthur Krock, published in the New 
York Times of February 8, 1952; an edi- 
torial entitled, “Plug This Loophole”, 
from the Baltimore News-Post; one en- 
titled “Returning America to Ameri- 
cans,” from the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of February 10, 1952; one entitled “A 
Needed Amendment,” from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 13, 1952; one 
entitled “To Secure the Blessings of 
Liberty,” from the Washington Times 
Herald of February 26, 1952; one entitled 

“Plugging a Loophole,” from the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer of February 10, 1952; 
another entitled “A Sound Measure,” 
from the Tablet, iin is a religious 


Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the material submitted will exceed by 1% 
pages the two printed pages allowed 
under the rule without a statement of 
cost, and that the cost will be $273. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Detroit — pre of February 9, 
Vorninc Our CONSTITUTION BY TREATIES 
The sovereignty and Constitution of the 

United States are being attacked today by 

powerful forces in this country and abroad. 

A road block to check this subversive 
movement is now proposed by Senator JoHN 
W. Bricker, Ohio Republican, and 42 of his 
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Republican and 13 of his Democratic co)l- 
leagues. They are sponsoring a joint resolu- 
tion of Senate and House for an amendment 
to the Constitution with these objects: 

“1. To prevent the making of any treaty 
or executive agreement respecting the rights 
of American citizens under their own 
Constitution. 


“2. To block agreements vesting in any in- 
ternational organization or foreign govern- 
ment the powers given by the Constitution 
to Congress, the President, and the courts 
of the United States.” 

Article VI of the Constitution, adopted in 
1789, provides that treaties made by the 
United States become “the supreme law of 
the land” and that “the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

Article II gives the President power to 
make treaties by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senators present and voting 
is necessary for ratification. 

When these ions were adopted, 
treaty making was confined to such external 
matters as war and and commerce. 
The international law of 1789 applied only 
to governments. The application of the law 
of nations to the citizens thereof is a recent 
concept that opens the way for using the 
treaty-making power to undermine our whole 
political system. 

Ambassador Philip C. Jessup’s A Modern 
Law of Nations is based upon this new 
concept. 

The danger that this loophole in the Con- 
stitution will be used to supplant it by United 
Nations enactments is not a fiction of imagi- 


The ratification of a Genocide Convention 
sanctioned by the operas is now being 


The most alarming fact in this connection 
is that the State Department and the Ameri- 
can delegations sent to the United Nations 
and some of its specialized agencies ap- 
pear sold on the idea that it would be a fine 
thing to scrap the Constitution and live 
under laws enacted by the delegates from 

other 


Yemen and 58 countries. 

Adoption of the Bricker amendment would 
stop that nonsense. 

Also it would have a restraining effect on 
the steadily expanding practice of the Presi- 
dent getting around the Constitution by 
calling treaties “executive agreements.” An 
executive agreement doesn't require action 
by Congress to take effect. 

The Yalta Agreement made by President 
Roosevelt with Stalin not only never was 
submitted to Congress but for many months 
was kept a secret from the American people, 
who are now paying in blood for that folly, 
in Korea. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee's 
recommendation that that infamous com- 
pact be now repudiated, and the restrictions 
the Bricker amendment proposes to place 
upon further abuse of the treaty-making 
power by the President, are heartening signs 
that the Senate is at last waking up to a 
grave danger confronting America. 

Congress should submit this constitu- 
tional amendment to the States and at least 
three-fourths of them should ratify it before 
the foundation of our whole political system 
is undermined. 
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[From the New York Times of February 
8, 1952) 


In THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—Two events of 
the week encourage the belief that the end 
is approaching of an era in American foreign 
policy in which the Soviets successfully ex- 
ploited the weakness of United States mili- 
tary intelligence and the idealism implicit 
in our national system, to become a threat 
to the security of this country and the free 
world. 

The first event was the unanimous decision 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to repudiate on behalf of the United 
States that part of the agreement made by 
President Roosevelt with Stalin in 1945 at 
Yalta whereby important strategic islands of 
Japan were handed over to the Soviets. The 
second was the introduction today by 55 
Senators, 13 of whom are Democrats, of a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
designed to prevent the national charter 
from being overridden by treaties and execu- 
tive agreements such as the antigenocide 
pact and the United Nations drafts of cov- 
enants on “human rights” and international 
rules for news gathering. 

From the time of Chief Justice Marshall 
forward decisions of the Supreme Court have 
sought to determine finally and precisely the 
limits of the clause in the Constitution de- 
creeing that treaties shall be “the supreme 
law of the land.” But legal clouds still ob- 
scure the line of demarcation between self- 
executing treaties and those which become 
effective only through legislation. In proof 
of this a California court held some time 
ago that the State law denying property 
ownership to aliens is void because it is re- 
pugnant to the Charter of the United Na- 


tions, to which the United States is signatory. 
Yet the State powers granted and implied 
in the Constitution gave California the right 


to meke this law. And in the various drafts 
of United Nations covenants the United 
States has been urged to support there are 
sections which, if the reasoning of the Cali- 
fornia court shall be sustained, will nullify 
other and more important acts of national 
and State sovereignity under the Constitu- 
tion, being self-executing. 

The Senate majority has taken a long time 
to give serious attention to this issue of gov- 
ernment by treaty: and, increasingly, by the 
device of the Executive order to bypass the 
Senate’s partnership in making treaties. 
For some years only committees of the 
American Bar Association and a very few 
writers in the press have sounded the alarm. 
When this correspondent pointed out in 1949 
that the draft of a United Nations’ covenant 
on news gathering would permit dictators 
and autocrats, including the Soviets, to asso- 
ciate the United States in their restrictions 
on domestic and foreign press reporters, and 
obligate one government to circulate an- 
other’s lying propaganda under “the right 
of correction,” Erwin D. Canham, represent- 
ing the United States in the drafting of the 
covenant, cbhailenged the analysis as un- 
sound. He und this Government later re- 
pudiated an “amended” drait which, if pos- 
sible, was worse than the original. But the 
effort continues to make the United States 
a treaty partner to protocols by which the 
imprisonment of Oatis, the AP correspond- 
ent in Czechoslovakia, could be justified in 
the text. And in prevailing drafts of the 
antigenocide and human rights convenants 
a foundation exists on which the reasoning 
of the California court in the alien property 
case could be sustained. 

This is made possible by what the 55 Sen- 
ators today referred to as a constitutional 
defect * * * developed from a treaty 
power unlimited in scope and capable of au- 
tomatically creating the supreme law of the 


land. The nub of their proposal is that no 
treaty or Executive agreement shall “vest in 
any international organization or in any 
foreign power any of the legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Congress, the President, and 
the courts of the United States.” This 
would supply the Supreme Court with a 
tangible yardstick it does not now possess. 

The unanimous repudiation by the Sen- 
ate committee of a major part of the Yalta 
agreement marks another important change 
in the attitude of the Senate. Most of its 
Democrats, however divided on domestic 
policy, previously have taken the position 
that as party protection they must defend 
the concessions Roosevelt made at Yalta to 
bring Soviet Russia into the war against 
Japan. But as the consequences of these 
concessions have materialized in the rise of 
the Soviet threat, a number of Senate Demo- 
crats have decided that Yalta can no longer 
be defended. 

With the assistance of the State Depart- 
ment, W. Averell Harriman, who was an ad- 
viser of President Roosevelt at Yalta, evolved 
an elaborate defensive thesis. The chief 
points are that (1) the concessions were 
made on the highest military advice; and (2) 
the Yalta agreement would have been a 
wonderful thing for humanity if the Rus- 
sians only had kept it. It is not surprising 
that such arguments failed to stem the 
Democratic senatorial retreat from Yalta. 
One reason is that the record now discloses 
that much high military counsel opposed the 
concessions, offering information that Japan 
was beaten already. Another is that, since 
Stalin was being asked by Roosevelt to vio- 
late one treaty (that with Japan), reliance 
on his adherence to another was an example 
of gullibility that destroys the claim of 
statesmanship and official competence by the 
United States at Yalta. 

The return of realism in such matters can 
be too headlong and go too far. But these 
two events do not belong in either category. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News-Post] 
Pius Tuts LOOPHOLE 


Fifty-six members of both major political 
parties in the United States Senate have 
joined in an effort to plug a loophole in the 
Constitution of the United States which, if 
left unrepaired, may some day make Amer- 
ican people the subjects, if not the slaves, 
of some combination of foreign powers. 

The thing they are worried about is the 
clause in the Constitution which makes any 
treaty into which the Government of the 
United States enters, whether wisely or not, 
the supreme law of the land, even above the 
Constitution itself. 

It is hard to believe such a thing is possi- 
ble, but it is. 

There was proof of it, as the 56 Senators 
point out, in the recent ruling of a Califor- 
nia court that the alien land laws of that 
State violated a section of the United Na- 
tions Charter and were therefore void. 

If this is true, not only is the legislative 
will and authority of the United State: 
nullified, but the previous decisions of our 
own courts susitaining the laws in question 
are impotent. 

Moreover, if it is true, Americans are no 
longer living under their own laws and 
government and Constitution as the highest 
authority over their lives and affairs. 

They are living instead under such inter- 
national crazy quilts as the United Nations, 
in which the lone voice of the United States 
will always be outnumbered by its active or 
potential enemies. 

Senator Bricker, of Ohio, one of the 56 
sponsors of the proposed constitutional 
amendment restoring American sovereignty 
to the people, puts the matter this way: 

“The paramount issue of our time is 
whether or not the sovereignty and the Con- 
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stitution of the United States shall be pre- 
served. . 

“Because of a constitutional loophole, it is 
possible for the sovereignty and the inde- 
pendence of the United States to be surren- 
dered by treaty. 

“No one doubts that the treaty-making 
power is fully c1pable of wiping out all the 
powers reserved to the States.” 

If just one American law can be repealed 
by treaty, any other American law, and in 
fact all American laws, can be repealed the 
same way. 

The loophole in the Constitution big 
enough to let a thing like that happen should 
be fixed, and the fixing of it should not be 
left to chance. 

Plug it up now, and completely. 


—— 


[From the Chicago Tribune of February 10, 
1952] 


RETURNING AMERICA TO THE AMERICANS 


By long odds the most encouraging de- 
velopment in American foreign policy in a 
dozen years is the movement launched by 56 
Senators for a constitutional amendment to 
safeguard American sovereignty from inter- 
nationalist attrition. Thirteen Democrats 
joined with the Republicans to form a ma- 
jority in this eause. This is bipartisanship, 
for once, for America. 

The proposed amendment submitted by 
Senator Bricker, of Ohio, would forbid any 
relinquishment or impairment of any con- 
stitutional right to any international or- 
ganization. No treaty or executive agree- 
ment would be permitted to diminish the 
sovereignty of the United States or to alter 
the supremacy of the laws of the Nation 
and the States. No legislative, executive, or 
judicial function could be delegated by treaty 
or other international commitment to any 
international organization or foreign na- 
tion. 

The evidence cited by Mr. Bricker dem- 
onstrates the need for such constitutional 
safeguards and the urgency of establishing 
them. There has been a concerted effort, 
carried out under the cover of the United 
Nations, to render Americans subordinate to 
international authority. That is what for- 
mer President Hoover was talking about 
when he said in his most recent address: 

“Our relations to the United Nations Char- 
ter must be revised. It must not be allowed 
to dominate the internal sovereignty of our 
Government. Our courts have already made 
decisions that the Charter overrides our do- 
mestic laws.” 

A decision which Mr. Hoover undoubtedly 
had in mind was rendered by the California 
State Court of Appeal invalidating the State 
law on alien land tenure. This law had 
previously been upheld in both the State 
and Federal courts. The court of appeal, 
however, found that the U. N. Charter, hav- 
ing been ratified by the Senate as a treaty, 
thereby acquired a status as “the supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

With this as a point of departure, the Zali- 
fornia court ruled that articles 55 antl 56 
of the Charter, being in conflict with the 
State law on alien land tenure, were to pre- 
vail over this law of the State of California. 
Article 55 urges U. N. members to promote 
“universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” Article 56 pledges mem- 
bers to “take joint and separate action” with 
U. N. for the achievement of the purpose of 
article 55. 

The decision of the court of appeals has 
been challenged on the ground that these 
were not self-executing pledges. There has 
never been any action by Congress, either 
jointly with U.N. or separately for the United 
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States, to give effect to the charter's state- 
ment of aspiration. Nevertheless, the fact 
that an American court s>ould declare the 
supremacy of U. N. provisions over the exist- 
ing law of American States shows how readily 
the charter could be used to dispossess Amer- 
icans as masters in their own house. 

The California court also sought sanction 
for its opinion in the so-called U. N. declara- 
tion of human rights—a document approved 
only by the Truman administration’s repre- 
sentatives in U. N., but never submitted to 
the Senate for consideration as a treaty, and 
therefore without any standing in relation- 
ship to American law. 

Referring to this instrument, Senator 
Bricker said, “The U. N. appears inspired by 
an ambition to define and enforce by treaty 
the economic and political rights and duties 
of every human being in the world.” He 
cited articles of the proposed U. N. covenant 
of human rights which would extend the 
pronouncements of the declaration and 
fasten them as binding upon every nation, 
to demonstrate that the guaranties of the 
Bill of Rights could be destroyed. He added 
that U. N. sought an international criminal 
court in which Americans could be tried by 
foreigners without reference to constitu- 
tional due process, and that it sought sweep- 
ing powers to make over the world according 
to the political, social, and economic predi- 
lections of international bureaucrats. 

The American Bar Association has been 
hard at work drafting a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to serve the ends Mr. 
Bricker has in view. Mr. Bricker indicated 
& disposition to accept the form of the bar 
association amendment if it is superior to his 
own. Every patriotic citizen will hope that 
the association, as well as Mr. Bricker and 
his 55 associates, will come to a speedy agree- 
ment so that the rights of Americans may 
receive prompt and lasting protection. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
13, 1952] 


A NEEDED AMENDMENT 


Article VI of the Constitution reads in 
part as follows: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be r-ade, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The Constitution in another place provides 
that a treaty can be made by the President 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. 

Of the three elements ertering into what 
the Constitution calls the “supreme law of 
the land,” it has been held by the courts 
that a treaty, properly approved, is second 
to none. When the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate approve a treaty, the 
terms of the treaty can override any State 
law. A treaty can also override any laws 
passed by Congress. 

This much is assured by legal precedent. 
There is aiso a large body of opinion that 
treaties can override provisions of the Con- 
stitution, itself, if the treaty is of a later 
date, although the answer to this question is 
lost somewhere in the haze of the consti- 
tutional language. 

The United Nations Charter was approved 
by the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate and therefore seems to meet the require- 
ments of a treaty. 

But what kind of a treaty? Is the United 
States bound not only to the general terms 
of the Charter but to all subsequent actions 
and rulings of the U. N.? In short, can the 
U. N. make laws to supersede the laws of 
Congress and of the states and possibly even 
supersede the Constitution itself? 


‘These are not small questions. The docu- 
ment which we ratified in such haste in the 
enthusiasm of 1945 is so complex, so sweep- 
ing in some of its language and so contra- 
dictory in other parts, that it might mean 
almost anything one chose to make it mean. 

Already one court has thrown out a Cali- 
fornia statute on ownership on the 
grounds that it violates the U. N. Charter. 
How this ruling will fare in higher courts 
or how many other laws may be affected, no 
one can say for sure. 

In the opinion of this newspaper the 
U. N. Charter does not supersede the Con- 
stitution. The Charter, as we read it, is not 
law itself but merely an agreement to meet 
together with other nations to work toward 
some joint aims. We do not think the Sen- 
ate intended that the United States should 
pvt its laws at the mercy of other nations, 
and, what is more important, we do not 
think the Senate had the authority to do 
such if it intended it. 

A treaty can commit us to certain specific 
commitments set out in it; it cannot, we 
think, give carte blanche to any nations or 
any group of nations to make our laws for us. 

But the very fact that this must be opin- 
ion only, that there are others who interpret 
t!.e U. N. Charter differently, that the Charter 
and the Ratification Act are themselve: ob- 
scure—all this makes it imperative that it 
be settled once and for all that the U. N. 
cannot make our laws. 

This would be done by a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution introduced last 
week by 56 Senators, many of whom voted 
for the U. N. Charter. 

The substance of their amendment is a 
declaration that no treaty or executive agree- 
ment shall give any international organi- 
zation or any foreign power “any of the legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Congress, the 
President, and the courts of the United 
States.” 

This is an amendment which, though it 
May be unnecessary, should be speedily 
adopted. At Yalta and at Potsdam we had 
treaties by decree and in the U. N. Charter 
we are threatened with government by treaty. 
This last threat, if it proved real, could mean 
setting aside any of the safeguards in the 
Constitution without the people having any 
recourse. The U. N.’s proposed Covenant on 
Civil Rights would, for example, curtail our 
own civil rights; the covenant on freedom 
of the press would give legal sanction to sup- 
pressing freedom of the press. 

No Iresident has the right to commit this 
Nation by executive agreement. No Senate 
has the right to give to any international 
organisation the carte blanche power to su- 
persede our Constitution. That, by what- 
ever means is necessary, we should make 
clear to the world. 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 26, 1952] 

To Secure THe BLEssINcs or Liserty 

The house of delegates of the American 
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ternational instruments can be attributed in 
no small degree to the painstaking work of 
the association's officers and its committee 
on peace and law through the United Nations. 

Mr. Frank Holman, Mr. Alfred J. Schweppe, 
Mr. Carl B. Rix, Prof. William Fleming, and 
Mr. Eberhard B. Deutsch, to name only a few 
who have participated in this labor, have 
shown a high devotion to the tradition of 
their profession and have matched it with an 
equal patriotism. When Senator Brickxrr 
introduced the proposed constitutional 
amendment February 7, he acknowledged his 
debt to this band of legal scholars in the 
following words: 

“I should like to pay tribute to the mag- 
nificent work of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and its committee on and law 
through the United Nations in alerting the 
American people to the dangers inherent in 
the treaty-making power. I desire to pay a 
special tribute to the association's distin- 
guished past president, Mr. Frank E. Hol- 
man, of Seattle, Wash., for his pioneer work 
in this field. I hope that the American Bar 
Association’s careful study of this subject 
over the past 4 years will result shortly in a 
proposal to amend the Constitution de- 
signed to accomplish the same objective as 
the resolution just introduced. I hope they 
will concur in the joint resolution.” 

Despite many errors of omission and com- 
mission in the last two decades, Congress has 
saved the Republic from some fatal steps that 
might well have been taken except for the 
fact that there are many lawyers in Congress. 
The training of these men in constitutional 
principles outweighed party allegiance. Par- 
ticularly was this true when the American 
Bar Association provided them guidance and 
example. 

The first great reverse of the New Deal 
came with Mr. Roosevelt’s scheme to pack 
the Supreme Court and render that body a 
sounding box for the reflection of partisan 
policy. The association and the lawyers of 
both parties in Congress were able to see 
this controversy in the clear perspective of 
its effect upon the constitutional balance of 
powers and upon the preservation of a sys- 
tem of impartial justice. Together, they 
successfully resisted the onslaught. : 

The present crisis growing out of the threat 
of legislation by treaty is no less serious in 
its implications. We are confident that the 
legal profession will again discharge its duty 
faithfully and that it will inspire Congress 
to the necessary action in defense of the 
Constitution and the laws which protect the 
rights of Americans. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
February 10, 1952] 

Great credit must go to Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, Republican, Ohio, for his unrelent- 
ing efforts to warn the American people that 
their fundamental rights and the sovereignty 
of the Nation are in jeopardy because of a 
loophole in the Constitution which makes 
treaties the supreme law of the land, “any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
ijtate to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

To plug this loophole Bricker has intro- 
duced a constitutional amendment which, to 
become effective, would require the affirma- 
tive votes of two-thirds of the House and 
Senate and subsequent ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. The logic of his posi- 
tion is attested by the fact that 54 other 
Senators, including 42 Republicans and 12 
Democrats, joined him in sponsoring the 
measure. 

The constitutional loophole cited by 
Bricker has always existed, but it did not 
present any danger to American institutions 
until a study was made of various conven- 
tions drawn up by the United Nations for 
submission to the member states in the form 
of treaties. 
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Thus, under the Genocide Convention, an 
American citizen could be tried in some in- 
ternational court, later to be established, for 
the crime of causing mental harm “with in- 
tent to destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial, or religious group.” 

Likew.se, under the proposed Covenant on 
Human Rights, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom of religious wor- 
ship could be curtailed or abolished. The 
covenant purports to guarantee these free- 
doms to all people, but it contains provisions 
allowing them to be suspended under certain 
conditions or emergencies. 

Under this covenant the imprisonment of 
William Oatis, Associated Press correspond- 
ent, by the Government of Czechoslovakia 
could be justified, likewise the suppression of 
La Prensa by the Government of Argentina 
and censorship recently imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Another proposed international agreement, 
purporting to guarantee freedom to gather 
information, would in fact legalize iron-cur- 
tain restrictions on foreign and domestic re- 
porters and, as Arthur Krock pointed out in 
the New York Times, even would obligate one 
government to circulate another's lying 
propaganda under a provision called “the 
right of correction.” 

There is no possibility that the present 
Senate would ratify these or any similar 
treaties. But, as Bricker told the Senate, 
the rights and freedoms enumerated in the 
Constitution should be protected in perpe- 
tuity, “not merely by the sufferance of the 
President and two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting.” 

Accordingly, his amendment provides that 
treaties and executive agreements should not 
vest in cny international organization or for- 
eign power any of the authority now exer- 
cised by the three branches of the United 
States Government, nor change or abridge 
any Federal or State laws except by authority 
of Congress. 

Also, since some authorities contend that 
executive agreements have the same force 
and effect as treaties, the proposed amend- 
ment would prohibit such agreements being 
made in lieu of treaties and would put auto- 
matic limitations on the life of such agree- 
ments. 

We believe such a constitutional amend- 
ment as BRIcKeR has proposed should be 
adopted. The advocates of world govern- 
m-:nt, of course, will oppose it, ecause as 
long as this constitutional loophole exists, 
there is always the possibility that the 
United States can be drawn gradually into 
a@ world government, that our constitutional 
rights can be whittled away, one by one, and 
that the citizens of this country can be made 
subject to international law, a little at a 
time. 

It is clear that when the framers of the 
Constitution wrote that treaties should be- 
come the supreme law of the land they never 
imagined that international covenants and 
conventions, affecting the rights and free- 
coms of the citizens of this country and the 
powers of the States, would ever be proposed 
as treaties that would supersede the Con- 
stitution and laws. 

[From the Tablet of February 16, 1952] 

A Sounp MEASURE 

Several months ago, the Tablet, in a 
first-page editorial, warned against the pro- 
visions of the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights of the United Nations. We took par- 
ticular note of one article in the Covenant 
which we believe to be a definite menace to 
our American freedom of the press. We ap- 
pealed to our readers to write to their news- 
paper editors urging them to give their read- 
ers full and complete information about the 
provisions of the Covenant and to express 
editorial opinion on its value. 


We made the point that, by our own Con- 
stitution, “all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States” become the supreme law of the 
land. We warned that the “Covenant on 
Human Rights” is such a treaty. Its pro- 
visions would become the supreme law of the 
land and therefore nullify the rights and 
liberties guaranteed to us by our Constitu- 
tion, particularly with reference to freedom 
of the press. 

Recently a California court held that the 
United Nations Charter, ratified by the Sen- 
ate as a treaty, is superior to the California 
State law. The case has not yet been adjudi- 
cated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no assurance that the Su- 
preme Court will reverse the California de- 
cision, although it is to be hoped that it will. 
This is a specific case in point. 

Some correspondence recently published 
in the Tabiet from an official of our State 
Department, avoiding the real issue, gently 
reassured a Member of Congress that fears 
concerning Government by treaty were 
groundless. These reassurances from the 
State Department serve only to make the 
fears we expressed more immediate and more 
serious. If the State Department is not alert 
to the intrinsic dangers of such treaties as 
the Covenant on Human Rights, we properly 
fear that they may be slipped over on the 
American people, who will awaken, when it 
is too late, to find their rights and liberties 
gone with a stroke of the ratifying pen. 

In Washington last week, £6 Senators, led 
by Senator RoseErt A. Tart and Senator JOHN 
W. BrICKER, proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution which would prohibit negotia- 
tion of any treaty or executive agreement 
regarding Americans’ rights under the Con- 
stitution. It would also prohibit any trans- 
fer to any international organization of 
powers granted by the Constitution to the 
President, the courts of the land, or to Con- 
gress. 

This is a sound measure which should 
be acted upon promptly by Congress and 
offered for the ratification of the States as 
soon as possible. It is a necessary protective 
measure against government by treaty which 
demands timely attention by Congress. 

Once again we urge our readers to appeal 
to their daily newspaper editors to give out- 
spoken and strong support to this essential 
measure. We urge our readers to write to 
Senators Tarr and Bricker expressing their 
support of this measure and appealing for 
prompt action by Congress toward its pas- 
sage and ultimate ratification by the State 
legislatures. The people should be heard 
in defense of their fundamental rights and 
liberties. It will be too late to speak out 
when these have been written off by a treaty 
signature. Then the voice of protest wiil 
be stifled by the supreme law of the land 
accomplished through the ratification of such 
a treaty as the Covenant on Human Rights. 


[From the Redondo Beach (Calif.) Daily 
Breeze of February 15, 1952] 


Not GUARANTIES 


Americans easily have fallen under the 
delusion that certain rights are “guaranteed” 
under the Constitution and its amendments. 
Particularly are they of this opinion regard- 
ing the first amendment, which reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or the right of the 
people to peacefully assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for redress.” 

Here is our firmest rock upon which to base 
human freedoms, and yet it is not a guaran- 
ty. All that it assures is that Congress shall 
keep its hands off four specific areas of hu- 
man activity. There is not even an implied 
duty of any agency of government to oppose 
encroachments upon these so-called free- 
doms. 
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Another point must be noted to understand 
what may happen to our freedoms. 

The first amendment really amends noth- 
ing in the Constitution. Actually it is not 
an amendment, but the opening article of 
what we know as the Bill of Rights. Thus, 
it leaves untouched a provision of the Con- 
stitution found in article VI, which makes 
a treaty the supreme law of the land. Under 
the article a Federal judge has outlawed 
California’s alien property law. 

At this very moment a commission set up 
by United Nations is busy designing what it 
hopes will become a treaty now known as the 
Covenant on Human Rights. This document, 
as originally drawn, would place the precious 
American freedoms in one frail basket for 
delivery into the hands of foreigners who 
neither care for nor understand the forces 
which have made this Nation powerful. 
Freedom of the press and of speech, freedom 
of worship, freedom to assemble and to pe- 
tition—all could be destroyed. Our only re- 
course would be abrogation of treaties. 

Here, then, is seen the strength of this 
“guaranty.” It simply has no strength. 

Senator JoHN Bricker (Republican, Ohio), 
has introduced in the Senate a resolution 
which would revise the Constitution. If 
successful, his measure would place a strong 
prop under the frail structure upon which 
American rights rest. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 
Tribune of February 20, 1952] 


BRICKER PROrOSAL REPAIRS DEFECT IN 
CONSTITUTION 


Senator JoHN W. Bricker, Republican, of 
Ohio, has set for himself the task of plug- 
ging a dangerous hole in the United States 
Constitution. He has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate to amend out of this 
great document a provision which makes 
treaties the supreme law of the land. 

Absolutely fundamental to our form of 
Government is the philosophy that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” Upon this philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence the founding fathers 
wrote the Constitution. 

They could not have foreseen that condi- 
tions might arise where the President and 
the Senate might give away those unalien- 
able rights.” Such conditions now exist. 

Freedoms which Americans long Nave re- 
garded as guaranteed by the first amendment 
can be destroyed by the stroke of a pen— 
an American pen, at that. 

The Bricker resolution seeks to amend out 
of the Constitution any chance that a treaty 
might deliver our basic freedoms into the 
hands of individuals, groups or nations seek- 
ing our destruction. It seeks to wall off 
these freedoms from the reach of groups 
such as that responsible for the Covenant 
on Human Relations, a document awaiting 
United Nations approval. 

If this document becomes a part of a 
treaty it will become, under article VI of 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land, and will have power to nullify the first 
amendment. 

This matter, if left unattended to, well 
might lead to destruction of the United Na- 
tions itself, in the opinion of Bricker. 

“As the threat of United Nations treaties 
becomes more apparent,” the Senator said re- 
cently, “millions of patriotic Americans will 
demand that the United States withdraw 
from the United Nations. That, in my judg- 
ment, would be tragic. But unless treaty 
power is confined to its traditional field, the 
demand to withdraw from the United Na- 
tions may attain irresistible proportions. I 
would join it.” 

It is very essential that our Constitution 
be made secure against the connivance of 
foreign agents, and the Bricker resolution 
would be a mighty fortress. 
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Should We Continue Price Control? 
EXTENSION OF _ REMARKS \\y 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like to include an article 
which appeared in the February 25, 1952, 
issue of the New Leader magazine en- 
titled “Should We Continue Price Con- 
trol?” 

This article was written by Mr. James 
Scheuer, an economist and lawyer, for- 
merly with the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, who helped draft controls on meat, 

The article follows: 

SHOULD We CONTINUE PRICE CONTROL? 

(By James H. Scheuer) 

When President Truman requested Con- 
gress on February 11 to strengthen and ex- 
tend for 2 years the price-control provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, one 
had the feeling that “the song has ended but 
the melody lingers on.” For the President 
employed in his latest congressional plea 
almost the identical words—the same em- 
battled pleading and the same resignation 
to an emasculated controls measure—that 
he had so often used in his price-controls 
campaign of last summer. And the result 
is bound to be again, in the President's own 
phrase, a “terrible law.” 

Last July, the immediate inflationary dan- 
ger threatened by defense spending seemed 
greater than it now appears, and deflation- 
ary soft spots had turned up in only a few 
sectors of the economy. The President 
emerged from the struggle for effective con- 
trols bloody and battered, with the crippling 
Capehart, Herlong, and Butler-Hope amend- 
ments to show for his travail. Yet despite 
all this, the price-controls law and its effec- 
tive administration by the Office of Price 
Stabilization have, since their inception in 
January 1951 contributed significantly to- 
ward containment of the upward march of 
prices. 

Between the beginning of the Korean war 
on June 25, 1950, and issuance of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation which froze 
prices across the board on January 26, 1951, 
the economy was approaching near-chaos, 
A flight from the dollar was in full swing— 
a situation unparalleled in our history. 
Business was frantically trying to build up 
inventories far in excess of foreseeable or 
reasonable need. Consumers were indulging 
in a wild buying spree in a race to beat 
price rises and shortages that their own be- 
havior was encouraging. The President re- 
peatedly called upon businessmen and con- 
sumers alike to hold the line, but to no 
avail. On December 19, 1951, Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston formally announced 
standards for voluntary compliance, but 
business, led by General Motors, openly de- 
fied the program and rendered it futile. 

In the 7 months between Korea and Jan- 
uary 26, the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumer index of prices rose 8 percent, whole- 
sale prices 16.5 percent, and sensitive com- 
modity prices—which include such basic 
items as raw cotton, grains, corn and hides— 
skyrocketed nearly 46 percent. These in- 
creases added more than $400 to the living 
costs of the average American family, or a 
total of $16 billion to the Nation's. (The 
cost of defense alone rose $7,000,000,000.) In- 
direct and voluntary controls had clearly 
failed to do the job—the unrestrained opera- 
tion of supply and demand in an abnormal 


period was endangering the very foundations 
pe erway ms 
eee 1 


American people would have paid 5 haa 
tional $22,000,000,000 for inflation—or $560 
per family; and for defense the Nation would 
have had to spend $10,000,000,000 more than 
it did. 

The price freeze of a year ago cannot be 
exclusively credited with checking inflation; 
higher taxes, credit controls, continuing high 
production of consumer , and consumer 
restraint in purchasing have all helped, too, 
But without the freeze, the crest of the in- 
flationary wave would surely have come later 
and risen higher, and the succeeding plateau 
would have been higher. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson must 
have troubled every thinking American when 
he said in the summer of 1951: 

“When I took on the job of defense mobi- 
ligation last December, the President and 
Congress gave me the tools to work with. 
But I can’t work effectively with the hand- 
—_. the pressure groups are forging for me 


mThe handcuffs Wilson alluded to were the 
present Capehart, Herlong, and Butler-Hope 
amendments, which were passed over the 
urgent and constant opposition of virtually 
all top-ranking officials regardless of party 
label. For the amendments, taken together, 
have written out of the price-control bill any 
responsibility on the part of any manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, or retailer for cost ab- 
sorption, the sine qua non of an effective 
price-control effort. Clearly, if every cost in- 
crease may be passed on by the manufac- 
turer, as the amendment provides, 
prices cannot be controlled. Likewise, if, as 
under the Herlong amendment, the OPS may 
not restrict intermediate distributors and 
retailers to their traditiona) dollars-and- 
cents unit profit, but permits them a per- 
centage markup, not only on old costs but 
also on new ones, “even tax in- 
creases, prices cannot be controlled. 

The results of these amendments are only 
now becoming apparent. On file with the 


aged 4 to 6 percent at a total cost to con- 
sumers of about $400,000,000 annually. The 
Butler-Hope amendment, which rescinded 
the rollbacks in beef of 9 percent planned 
for last August and October, has cost the 
consumers about $1,500,000,000 annually. 
(At the time beef prices were 152 percent 
of parity; even with a cutback, they would 
have remained at 120 percent, which was 
higher than they had ever been before Ko- 


While the cumulative impact of these 
amendments cannot be accurately docu- 
mented, the forces which produced them 
provide disturbing proof of the failure of all 


ness leaders alike, of the apathy of the con- 
sumer, and above all of the irresponsibility 
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of Congress and ite subservience to narrow 
interests. Throughout the entire debate, 
scarcely a whisper was heard from labor, 
business, the farmer, or Congress in behalf 
of the biggest group of all—150,000,000 
Americans. With Congress about to recon- 
sider controls once more, the pressure boys 
are still at their old stands. 

In steel, for example, the industry asserts 
that a surplus is probable in the near future 
and that the OPS should decontro!l steel 
because, as the magazine Steel reports, 
“Some manufacturers think it will be well 
into 1953 before peak defense steel needs will 
be encountered.” But the industry neglects 
to add that, by the time there is a peak 
need, there will probably be tremendous in- 
flationary pressures created by bitter com- 
petitive bidding for scarce steel. 

The food industry, where grocery prices are 
soft, and the consumer light goods and 
household equipment industries are all ur- 
gently requesting decontrol because the pre- 
vailing level of market prices is well under 
ceiling prices. 

There appears to be so much 
sympathy for decontrol that Michael Disalle, 
in one of his last acts as Price Stabilizer, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the feasi- 
bility of decontrol in selected areas of the 
economy. This committee, and finally Con- 
gress, will determine whether there is a need 
for continued price controls or not. 

But the important facts are well estab- 
lished. Our defense expenditures, which 
account for the greater portion of inflation- 
ary pressures, have mounted from an annual 
rate of $35,000,000,000 last summer to an 
annual rate today in excess of $45,000,000,000, 
and are expected to rise above $65,000,000,000 
by the end of 1953. We will then be spend- 
ing more than 20 percent of our national 
income on defense, or three times the annua! 
cost between VJ-day and Korea. 

There are su y plausible arguments 
which minimize the inflationary dangers in- 
herent in the defense program. First, there 
are unquestionably many soft areas in the 
economy where prices, if not at record low 
levels, are at least well under ceilings. Every 
housewife knows that most consumer soft 
goods, including white goods, textiles, and 
clothing, as well as household equipment, 
from irons, vacuum cleaners, and kitchen 
utensils, to TV sets, are selling well below 
ceilings. In addition, the argument runs, 
Truman’s recent announcement of the 
stretch-out of the peak period of defense 
production has enabled the National Pro- 
duction Administration to halt curtailment 
of production for civilian use and will con- 
tinue to give us butter along with our guns, 
thus reducing further inflationary pressures 
to a minimum. 

While these arguments are valid and ap- 
pealing, they are simply not convincing 
enough to warrant taking the calculated 
risk of decontrolling wide areas of our 
economy. 

There is no assurance that the sectors in 
our economy now considered soft will remain 
so. The prices of all meats but pork and 
choice beef cuts are under heavy pressure 
and are at or near ceiling levels. Increasing 
costs for grain, farm labor, and machinery 
make it likely that most food prices will rise 
next year unless carefully contained. Con- 
sumer soft goods represent the one area 
where some softness is almost universal. In 
part, this condition is a hang-over from the 
speculative buying spree of 1 year ago; in 
part, it reflects a relatively good cotton crop 
this year and a drastic fall in the volatile 
world market price for wool. For the most 
part, this condition fs a hang-over attitude 
of consumer moderation, which cannot be 
taken for granted unless public confidence 
in continuing price stability is maintained. 

In the case of consumer durable goods, the 
situation is complicated. The President’s 
stretch-out program does not affect the total 
volume of defense production which has 
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been calculated as necessary for our secu- 
rity; it has simply been decided that we can 
afford to wait until 1955 rather than 1954 to 
achieve our full air power and military 
strength. Accordingly, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration has announced that, 
during the second quarter of 1952, restric- 
tions on the use of copper and aluminum 
will only slightly decrease prevailing allot- 
ments; furthermore, that scarcity conditions 
of the basic metals will touch bottom dur- 
ing this period, gradually increasing later. 

What this means is that present restric- 
tions on the use of strategic metals to a 
specified percentage of a company’s pre- 
Korea consumption will not be reduced much 
below current ievels and may gradually be 
raised. But the important fact is that these 
consumer items are being produced at vol- 
umes substantially below the pre-Korea rate, 
and will not be produced at normal rates for 
the foreseeable future. 

Prior to Truman’s announcement of the 
stretch-out of defense production, many 
economists were concerned over the possi- 
bility of a deflationary downswing in 1953-54, 
or 1954-55, when peak defense expenditures 
will have ended. The stretch-out program 
will make a short-term boom-bust cycle less 
likely and will spread inflationary pressures 
over a longer period. But it makes even 
more certain that before that, in the long 
run, large defense expenditures will continue 
to be imposed upon our economy with a con- 
tinuing, if gradual, build-up of inflationary 
pressures. 

With vast amounts of defense funds sched- 
uled to be channeled into the spending 
stream for a period of years and with the 
spendable income of the American buying 
public at an all-time high, it would seem 
extremely foolhardy to decontrol any major 
segment of our economy. Any flare-up of 
the cold war, any increase in the rate of de- 
fense expenditures, would race like a brush 
fire through the whole economy. 

An increase in defense production will im- 
mediately increase consumer-disposable in- 
come and simultaneously cut down the 
quantity of consumer hard goods and house- 
hold equipment as having only a secondary 
claim to scarce metals and productive fa- 
cilities. Consumer income will, therefore, 
be concentrated, cumulatively, on the soft 
goods and food industries. 

No reasonable man would, in such circum- 
stances, take a calculated risk that prices 
will not rise for his family or his business, 
How, in good conscience, can Congress take 
such a risk with our national economic 
health and our very security at stake? 

Representative RicHarp BoLLINc, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, an outstanding newcomer 
to the Congress, was a leader in the struggle 
for adequate controls last summer, The 
words he used in presenting his case on the 
floor of the House are just as timely now: 

“To the hearings and to the Offices and 
through the mails have come special plead- 
ers, arguing cleverly, selfishly, and often dis- 
honestly. * * * By and large the people 
have been silent. The question is whether we 
are to act as the representatives of a section, 
&@ narrow interest, or will we act for America 
and for freedom?” 


Dare We Ignore Spain? [ 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 


Recorp an article by a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Norbert James Barwig, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., entitled, “Dare We Ignore 
Spain?” 

It is a very timely article, well written, 
and should be given great thought as he 
gives a concise and clear view on the 
Spanish problem. 

The article follows: 

Dare WE IGNORE SPAIN? 
(By Norbert James Barwig) 


July 16, 1936, 15 years ago, Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco undertook to solve the 
Spanish problem. Today, contrary to public 
opinion, there no longer exists any problem 
of a political nature in Spain. However, 
there does exist an almost universal and de- 
praved attitude of antipathy toward the 
Generalissimo for having solved that 
problem. 

It would be ridiculously incongruous, were 
it not absurd, for the Communists to deny 
that they were foremost in scheming the 
cabal and machinations to internationally 
discredit the government of Generalissimo 
Franco. Nor can these same Communists 
deny that they had their hands in the bloody 
war, inappropriately termed “a civil war,” the 
infamous purpose of which was to ultimately 
make of Spain a puppet of the imperialistic 
Russian suzerain. The entire Communist 
world offensive against Spain is the result of 
years of contrivance. The only logical expla- 
nation for the international attitude of bel- 
ligerence and animosity toward Spain, and, 
we must acknowledge this wholeheartedly 
and unreservedly, is owing to Communist 
propaganda. And why? To be candid, the 
open and cold fact is that Spain and Spain 
alone rose up in defense against the Red 
plot and literally booted the Communists 
out of the country. Owing to this great feat 
of the Spanish people under the leadership 
of General Franco, there has arisen the most 
sordidly venal and calumnious propaganda 
concerning Spain, her government, and the 
conditions extant in Spain. 


THE RED REPUBLIC 


In 1931, the Spanish monarchy was over- 
thrown in wild rioting and a government 
drawn up along Republican lines estab- 
lished. 

The new constitution, trenchantly anti- 
Catholic, manifested definite tendencies to- 
ward socialism. In July 1936 the Popular 
Front cabinet came into being and a Com- 
munist onslaught of gory and heinous out- 
rages ran rabidly through Spain. During 
this anarchial upheaval and chaotic cata- 
clysm, the leader of the opposition, Jcse 
Calvo Sotelo, was assassinated. The flagi- 
tious and nefarious activities of this cor- 
rupt and villanous government, illegally in- 
stalled, throttled ruthlessly the flower of 
Spanish manhood and womanhood. During 
that atrocious and pathos-invoking jihad, 
the true color of the republic was made 
bare—red—blood red. 

General Franco’s intrepid defense of the 
integrity of the Spanish nation was suc- 
cessful notwithstanding dreadful opposition 
given by Communists sent from practically 
every nation in Europe, from Mexico, the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere. It 
was during this civil war that somie of Rus- 
sia’s top agents received their basic train- 
ing for subsequent employment of Com- 
munist tactics behind the iron curtain. 
Today, many of these men hold key posi- 
tions in the Red regime of the satellite 
nations. These men are responsible for the 
plunder of the Spanish nation’s gold re- 
serve, which, today, is to be found in Mex- 
ico, out of the hands of its rightful owners. 


SPAIN NO FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 


It is downright prevarication that Hitler 
and Mussolini aided the present Spanish 
Government to power. The only aid given 
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to General Franco by Germany and Italy 
was during the war and this only for mone- 
tary considerations. Hitler aided the Reds 
for the same considerations. This is one 
fact that the Communists wish to conceal. 

To state that Spain in the construction 
of her government is Fascist is but another 
treacherous distortion of fact. The word 
Fascist is so miscomprehended and inex- 
actly applied that its use is associated with 
any form of government whose power is 
even slightly concentrated. Nowadays, any- 
one who is an anti-Communist is a Fascist. 
That is more fiendish Soviet propaganda 
that has managed to skulk through every 
conceivable channel of information and per- 
fidiously to infect public opinion. 

If by fascism you understand a totalitarian 
system governing by power that is absolute, 
you err again, for the Government in Spain 
is not totalitarian. The greatest enemy of 
totalitarianism in Spain was the founder 
of the Spanish Falange, Jose Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, who crisply refused to subordinate 
the infinite value of the individual man to 
the community in opposition to the systems 
of the Nazis and Communists. 


Many misinformed people have stated that 
the government of Generalissimo Franco is a 
prince, believe that ft is a binding 

ciple that every democracy function pre- 
cisely as the democratic systems in the United 
States, England, or elsewhere, would be crass. 
The Spanish citizen has the right of direct 
appeal to the Spanish Cortes and to the Chief 
of State himself for a redress of grievances. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the Spanish 
Chief of State has not once made use of his 
privilege to veto laws passed by the Cortes. 

Religious freedom is often misrepresented 
in Spain. The truth is that there are ap- 
proximately only 20,000 Protestants in Spain. 
Having been granted the right to exist and 
function, these Protestant bodies, through 
their leaders, have admitted openly that they 
have grown. It is Catholicism, the over- 
whelmingly predominant and age-old faith 
of the Spaniards, that characterizes the 
Spanish people; and, it is Catholicism that 
is being fought incessantly by every mon- 
strous and atrocious means the Reds and 
left-wing radicals can contrive. 


CATHOLIC SPAIN’S NEUTRALITY 


The neutrality of Spain during World 
War II was indeed salutary and advantageous 
to the Allies. Spain made attempts to pre- 
vent the bloody war which began September 
1, 1939, with the invasion of the brave Polish 
nation. Proof of these efforts are to be found 
in the archives of the diplomatic and gov- 
ernmental offices of the nations involved. 

Allied leaders, and among them President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
commended Spain's neutrality. 

The first concern of Spain, on the road to 
reconstruction following her gruesome dis- 
memberment during the Red domination, 
was her own interest; nevertheless, there was 
no hesitancy on her part to render invaluable 
service to the Allies while simultaneously 
preserving inviolate her neutrality. 

The chivalrous Spanish nation ‘as had to 
contend with the bitter, unprincipled, and 
unregenerate malevolence and resentment 
of the Communist and certain Socialist na- 
tions. These nations, fulfilling the will of 
Soviet Russia, endeavored to exploit and ma- 
lign Spain, to alter her form of government, 
and refuse her admittance to the U.N. This 
farce was carried so far as to recall diplomatic 
representations from Madrid. The artifice 
and chicanery of certain builders of the 
Tower of Babel at Lake Success (what irony 
in that name), led by the surreptitious lobby 
of del Vayo and his cohorts and enacted by 
the tirades of Lange, duped the people of 
the free world; in Marxist idolatory, once 
again, further obeisance was given to the 
Russian Bear, 
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The Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact 
served further to ignore Spain and the noble 
Spanish people. 


COMMUNISM THE REAL WORLD PERIL 


Let us face the facts. Where does the 
real threat and danger to world security 
lie? In Spain, the defender of western cul- 
ture and civilization, the only uncompro- 
mising state in Europe, the only nation that 
said no, and continues to say no? Or, is the 
real danger and menace in Russia, a totali- 
tarian, materialistic, underhanded, anti-God, 
police state? There is no doubt as to the 
answer. The danger and threat is indeed in 
Russian imperialism and in communism in 
general. It is of the utmost importance to 
remember that a Red is a Red regardless of 
his geographical position. Because he is a 
Tito or a Mao does not change his color one 
bit. He is still Red. We have no quarrel 
with the Russian people but with the dia- 
bolicai idea of communism wherever it may 
be. We have mollycoddied the autocratic 
and tyrannical Tito as we had mollycoddied 
the archdespot of them all, Stalin, and we 
are now on the verge of mollycoddling Mao. 

Yet, we refuse to give our wholehearted 
support to Spain and Generalissimo Franco, 
who, in the event of another universal call 
to the ordeal of the battlefield, shall be on 
the side of the free world. 

We are not completely bereft of a sense 
of values. We must face the facts as they 
exist and not as the Communists and their 
fellow travelers would have us believe they 
exist. 

By lifting the diplomatic ban against 
Spain, the U. N. has in part admitted the 
fallacies and indiscretions of its policies. 
Errors must continue to be rectified. Only 
the unintelligent refuse in blinding pride, 
to admit their shortcomings. Spain her- 
self has admitted her shortcomings. She 
does not expect anyone to hold that there 
is nothing left to be desired in her country. 
That is a praiseworthy attitude; one which 
we should adopt. 

For us to labor toward the further ag- 
grandizement of Russian imperialism by 
tragically repeating, day after day, the dus- 
tardly errors of Munich of ignoble memory 
would be suicidal. 

To ignore the Spain of Generalissimo FPran- 
cisco Franco now, would indeed be naive 
and suicidal. 

Because truth has been veiled and ig- 
nored, we have unwittingly permitted the 
rape of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, and im- 
portant regions of Austria, Germany, China, 
Korea, Mongolia, and Manchuria. 

With these facts so lucidly mantfest, dare 
we ignore Spain? 

If we persist in our errors we shall be re- 
sponsible to God and to posterity. 


Jefferson’s Advice to a Young Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \’| 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIPORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent by your hon- 
ored self and my distinguished col- 
leagues so to do, I am pleased to here- 
with insert a copy of a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson from his home in 
Monticello, Va., February 21, 1825, to his 
nephew, Thomas Jefferson Smith: 


This letter will, to you, be as one from the 
dead. ‘The writer will be in the grave before 
you can weigh its counsels. Your affection- 
ate and excellent father has requested that 
I would address to you something which 
might possibly have a favorable influence on 
the course of life you have to run; and I, too, 
as a namesake, feel an interest in that course. 
Few words will be necessary, with good dis- 
positions on your part. Adore God. Rever- 
ence and cherish your parents. Love your 
neighbor as yourself, and your country more 
than yourself. Be just. Be true. Murmur 
not at the ways of providence. So shall the 
life into which you have entered be the portal 
to one of eternal and ineffable bliss. And if 
to the dead it is permitted to care for the 
things of this world, every action of your life 
will be under my regard. Farewell. 


We appropriately celebrate the Fourth 
of July as the anniversary of the date 
of the signing of our Declaration of In- 
dependence. That very day likewise is 
the anniversary of the decease of 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of that 
document. It is recognized by liberty 
loving people throughout the world as 
the warning to tyrants everywhere. 

These three terms that I have had 
the honor and responsibility of being 
a Member of this great deliberative 


benefit for Mrs. Doyle 

to as many of the home 
great American leaders 
with our being on 
Member of Congress 


nearby countryside, we ha 

have great affection for Monticello. 
Such visits stimulate us to learn more 
of the background and history of the 
early leaders of our great Nation. 

I find that very few people know that 
Thomas Jefferson was a distinguished 
architect and that he designed the 
Capito] Building at Richmond, Va., and 
also the building of the University of 
Virginia, as well as other outstanding 
public buildings and magnificent private 
dwellings. Also, he played a definite 
part in the designing of the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for it was he who arranged 
the first conmtpetition in architecture in 
America; it was he who reduced to writ- 
ing the standards and rules for this 
competition. 

While he was President of the United 
States, it was he who initiated the estab- 
lishment of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., and 
founded our great Congressional Library. 

These are but a few of the many indi- 
cations of his inherent resourcefulness 
and natural achievements. 


Consumer Prices and Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS { 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 4, 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, may 
I commend the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, for the 
painstaking work which made possible 
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the exceilent brief on consumer prices 
and inflation placed on our desks this 
morning. 

The leveling-off of prices, as cited by 
Mr. McCormack, is welcome news to 
everyone. His warning of inflation dan- 
gers ahead must continue to guide our 
legislative steps. As he well states, there 
can be no decrease in our fight against 
inflation since defense production pres- 


‘sures continue to mount. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. McCormacx’s state- 
ment in the Recorp as follows: 

CONSUMER PRICES AND INFLATION 
(By Representative Jonn W. McCormacx) 


CONSUMER'S PRICE INDEX LEVELS, BUT INFLATION 
DANGERS STILL AHEAD 

Today's news indicates that the long rise 
in the Consumers’ Price Index leveled off 
during January. This marks a victory for 
our anti-inflation program, but is certainly 
no occasion for complacency. Closer study 
indicates that rejoicing would be premature. 
For example: 

Retail food prices reached a new all-time 
high in mid-January. 

Rents went up another four-tenths per- 
cent. 

Miscellaneous consumer goods and serv- 
ices were up three-tenths percént to a new 
peak 


We have won some major battles against 
inflation. 

Increased production, credit controls, 
taxes, allocation of materials, along with di- 
rect price controls, have slowed down the 
wild ride of inflation. Our broad-scaled at- 
tack produced results. 

In the first 8 months after Korea prices 
rose 8 percent. Then direct price controls 
were instituted in 1951. In the 12 
months which followed, in spite of the 
greater strain of heavier military expenses 
and consequent shortages, prices have risen 


Only 3 percent. 


BUT SOME BATTLES HAVE BEEN LOST 

Despite a vigorous and integrated attack, 
inflation has already— 

Stolen $22,000,000,000 from the consumer's 
pocket. The American people had to spend 
$309,000,000000 to buy goods and services 
that would have cost only $287,000,000,000 
at pre-Korean prices. 

Priced many essentials out of the reach 
of the average man. Lower-income families 
had to tighten their belts. They have no 
margin to absorb higher prices. Pensions, 
annuities, savings, veterans’ pensions, have 
diminished in value. White-collar workers, 
clergymen, school teachers are special vic- 
tims 


Added $10,000,000,000 to the national de- 
fense bill. The Defense Department esti- 
mates that it will have to pay much more to 
buy the amount of defense production that 
Congress considered necessary in making 
the 1952 appropriations. Before Korea a 
pair of army boots cost $5.97; 10 months 
later they cost $10.71. The Army rifles went 
up from $41 to 64. 


TOUGHER FIGHTS ARE AHEAD 


During 1952 the annual rate of national 
security spending, according to the Council 
of Economic Advisers, is scheduled to rise 
frc 1 $45,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. This 
will boost the percentage cf total national 
output to be absorbed by national security 
from 14 to 18 percent. 

This is why we cannot afford to allow the 
present leveling off of the price index to lull 
us into complacency about the dangers of 
possible inflation. 


STRONG ANTI-INFLATION WEAPONS ARE NEEDED 


Procuction is providing the real key to 
stabilization. But “only strong controls 
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could stop the deadly spiral of inflation if a 
renewed wave of spending were touched off,” 
President Truman warned in his defense- 
production message of February 11. And 
strong controls, he added, mean stronger 
controls over credit, and the repeal of the 
crippling amendments which have already 
begun to cause new break-throughs in the 
price line; the Capehart cost-plus amend- 
ment, the Herlong retail mark-up amend- 
ment, and the Butler-Hope black-market 
amendment. 
KEEP ON GUARD 


Powerful lobbies will defend these amend- 
ments and will make ingenious, and new 
attempts to secure special treatment for 
privileged businesses. Each wants to stop 
inflation—except in its own field. Advocates 
of profiteering, decontrol, and price increases 
will be well armed with sob stories, smear 
tactics, and phony statistics. They will even 
try to use the present break in the rise of 
the Consumers’ Price Index as un argument 
for letting our guard down. 

But holding inflation in check requires 
ever-vigilant action to boost production and 
strengthen our comprehensive anti-inflation 
program. 





The GOP Share in Asia Policy 
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Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a splendid editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times for Saturday, February 
23,1952. In this editorial the writer has 
prepared a thought-provoking analysis 
of this country’s foreign policy which re- 
sulted in the loss of China to the Com- 
munists. The editorial follows: 


Tue GOP SuHarkE IN Asia PoLicy 


The pretense that the Republican Party 
or at least some Republican legislators, had 
a share in framing the disastrous Asiatic 
policy of the administration is again being 
made. 

THE KOREA DECISION 


As a whole, this representation is a mis- 
representation. It is true that many or 
most Repubiicans approved of some details. 
The Nation was virtually unanimous in ap- 
proval, for example, of the action of the 
President in coming to the rescue of South 
Korea when treacherously attacked by a 
Russian satellite; though many felt, and 
still feel, that the President should have 
consulted Congress before committing Amer- 
ican troops to fight on the Korean peninsula, 

But at the time the approval was given 
everybody supposed the United States would 
go into the war with the intention of winning 
it and would push it to a successful con- 
clusion. Had anyone supposed we would 
fight the war under wraps, would seek a 
stalemate instead of a decision, would fritter 
away more than 18,000 American lives to no 
ascertainable purpose, certainly the Korean 
adventure would have had little approval 
from anybody, much less the Republicans. 

Can it be successfully asserted that any 
Republican had a hand in formulating our 
off-again-on-again policy toward Formosa? 
No. For Secretary of State Acheson himself 
took responsibility for that when he ad- 
mitted sanctioning a directive to the Voice 
of America broadcasters which said, though 


it was not true. that the United States at- 
tached no strategic importance to Formosa. 

Did Republicans have anything to do with 
the decision made when Dean Acheson vetoed 
a proposal of the Defense Department to send 
aid to the Chinese Nationalists? 


MAC ARTHUR'S DISCHARGE 


Did any Republican have a hand in the 
disastrous decision to fire General Mac- 
Arthur? ° 

That certainly was a crucial decision in 
connection with our Asiatic policy. No one 
to this Cay has even informed General Mac- 
Arthur why he was relieved, but the Presi- 
dent and others concerned have permitted it 
to be inferred that it was because he wanted 
to “spread” the war in Asia. 

What the general actually wanted, of 
course, was to win it. Practically every mili- 
tary figure not beholden to the administra- 
tion has upheld the MacArthur plan as sound 
and correct. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, Tru- 
man appointees, hardly count; what hap- 
pened to Admiral Denfeld when he opposed 
President Truman is too fresh in their mem- 
ories. General Stratemeyer, now safe in re- 
tirement, says we could have plastered the 
Red bases beyond the Yalu and won the war 
when MacArthur wanted to do it; he is but 
the latest of many witnesses. 

On this particular point, the State Depart- 
ment alibi is that the MacArthur plan was 
vetoed by members of the United Nations. 
But if foreign policy decisions are made by 
the United Nations, how can the Republi- 
cans be involved? Is that bipartisanship? 


WHO SOLD OUT CHINA? 


Have Republicans advocated the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations? What 
Republican aided Acheson in reaching a de- 
cision “that the United States would not use 
its veto” to keep Red China out? 

The administration withdrew from Korea 
and Acheson gave out a statement that said, 
in effect, that we wouldn’t defend it. What 
Republican had a hand in that decision? 

What Republican, for that matter, went to 
Yalta and helped sell Nationalist China down 
the river? What Republican sent General 
Marshall to China with instructions to force 
Chiang Kai-shek to enter a coalition govern- 
ment with the Chinese Reds? 

What Republican referred to the Chinese 
Communists as “agrarian reformers”? 

What Republican declared that our policy 
in China was to let the Chiang government 
fall in such a way it would not look as though 
we had pushed it? 

No, the story that the Republicans are as 
much to blame as the Trumanites for the 
disasters in Asia is too thin. There is just 
no evidence to support it. The blunders 
made by Roosevelt, Marshall, Truman, Ache- 
son and company cannot be shouldered off 
on the GOP. 





Asia Must Not Be Written Off—Asia-Rus- 
sia Combination Is Greatest Menace to 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF EES @5 
oF 


HON. HORE RRIS POULSON z 


IN THE pili ivaiven REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp a 
timely and important speech by Mr. Vi- 
cente Villamin, Filipino writer, econo- 
mist, and lawyer, before the Confer- 
ence on Psychological Strategy held in 
Washington on February 22 and 23, 1952. 
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This conference was arranged by Con- 
gressmen O. K. ARMSTRONG, of Missouri, 
and CHARLES J. KERSTEN, of Wisconsin. 
It was held at the Hotel Washington 
and attended by Members of Congress 
and about 600 persons representing some 
50 national organizations and a num- 
ber of foreign countries. 

Mr. Villamin’s speech, which was im- 
promptu, should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress and officials of the ad- 
ministration concerned with foreign pol- 
icy and defense. He makes vital points 
that are too often overlooked by our 
policy makers. 

He calls our attention to the funda- 
mental but oft-forgotten fact that the 
greatest menace to the free world today 
is the combination of Sovict Russia and 
Communist China and that almost next 
to nothing is being done to prevent or 
weaken the formation of that combina- 
tion. 

Mr. Villamin makes a strong plea that 
Asia must not be written off, for if it is 
written off and abandoned, as he cor- 
rectly said, Russia will have only one 
front to fortify and protect, the Euro- 
pean front, and that Russia as a result 
could use the vast manpower of Asia 
for military and economic service in 
Europe. 

The American Government and peo- 
ple should know the simple but dynamic 
facts that Mr. Villamin points out in his 
speech. When they do, then it is cer- 
tain that they will give to Asia the at- 
tention and the help that it so urgently 
needs at this very moment to resist the 
Communists and to roll them back into 
Siberia and European Russia where they 
belong. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish again to suggest 
that Members of Congress and officials 
of the administration read Mr. Villa- 
min’s speech, which is a vital contribu- 
tion to the current discussions on our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Villamin’s speech follows: 

Asta Must Not Be WRITTEN Orr 

Congressman KERSTEN, ladies, and gentle- 
men, because the spokesmen for Asia, Mr. 
Hollington Tong and Dr. Lineberger, have 
been very economical in their contribution 
to the verbal tonnage of this conference, I 
wish, as a private Filipino citizen, to extem- 
porize a few remarks, giving my conclusions 
but not the complete premises on which they 
ure based on account of the brevity of time. 

It is my conviction, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the greatest menace that confronts the 
free world today is a well-knit combination 
of Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
That combination will unite in one formida- 
ble machine the vast manpower and natural 
resources of China and the industrial tech- 
nology, the military might, and the devilish 
designs of Soviet Russia. 

That combination, ladies and gentlemen, 
is very vulnerable, for it rests on conflicts 
of vital interests between those two coun- 
tries. Those intrests are economic, historic 
geographic, territorial, cultural, tempera- 
mental, political, and military. 

But nothing, or next to nothing, is being 
done to weaken and prevent the formation 
of that combination. Most of the attention 
is focused on Europe. For example, less than 
8 percent of the seven and one-third billion 
dollars appropriated under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act is devoted to Asia; less than 4 


percent of the $3,500,000,000 appropriated 
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for United States military constructions will 
be spent in Asia; and the vital Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act mak- 
ing available $100,000,000 for the anti-Com- 
munist activities of those who escape from 
inside the iron curtain is applicable only to 
European countries named in the act. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the question in 
Communist China today is not psychological 
but psychiatric. With due respect to the cul- 
tured people of Russian origin here at this 
conference, I wish to say as a non-Chinese 
that in my opinion the Chinese people pos- 
sess a civilization superior in many respects 
to the civilization of the Russian people. 
And yet we are witnessing today the tragic- 
comic spectacle of the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders placing themselves and their 
people under the hypnosis, control, and di- 
rection of the unspeakable Communist Rus- 
sians. It is to weep. 

Asia should be defended and saved from 
communism; Asia where some 60 percent 
of the world’s population inhabit. The time 
to do it is now—repeat now—and time is 
strictly of the essence. 

The largest anti-Communist army in be- 
ing in Asia today is the Chinese Nationalist 
Army in Formosa of some 500,000 men and 
the millions of actual and potential guerril- 
las on the Chinese mainland. Let the Na- 
tionalist government be aided and strength- 
ened now and now and now. And let me 
make this point crystal clear: In strength- 
ening that government and its armed forces, 
the United States will be helping herself first 
and free Asia next—and why is that? 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur said that if For- 
mosa should fall in the hands of the Com- 
munists, the next to fall would be the Philip- 
pines and other southeast Asian countries; 
Japan would be isolated from the anti-Com- 
munist lineup and dangerously exposed to 
absorption into the Communist orbit; the 
Pacific islands would become vulnerable to 
Communist attacks; and eventually the 
western Pacific defense perimeter of the 
United States would be pushed back to the 
Pacific Coast States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

That means, ladies and gentlemen, that in 
the event of a general war in the Pacific 
most of the fighting would likely be on the 
United States mainland and not on the 
Asian mainland 7,000 miles away from the 
United States on the other side of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with all his human 
mistakes and shortcomings—and one of them 
is not- lack of integrity and sincerity—Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek is a good man and a 
great leader. Between him and Communist 
Mao Tse-tung, we are for him 1,000 times 
more. 

Let us help Nationalist China if we are 
against the Communists, as we decidedly are. 
Again I wish to say that in doing that the 
vital interests of the United States would 
be served first, the Philippines and other 
southeast Asian countries second, the 
security of Japan from the Communists 
third, and then the existence of Nationalist 
China last. I am putting the situation in 
that way because many people think that 
in helping President Chiang Kai-shek they 
are helping him primarily and solely and 
only incidentally themselves. 

I am concluding my remarks, ladies and 
gentiemen, with a solemn warning against 
writing off Asia. If Asia is written off and 
abandoned by the free world, then woe to 
Europe and to the rest of the free world. 
Russia will have only one front to fortify 
and protect—the European front on which 
she can mass her entire military might. 
Then, too, Russia will be free to employ the 
manpower of Asia in Europe. Think of that, 
Americans and Europeans. Think of that 
and do not abandon Asia to the Communists. 


Judge Fee Upholds Grand Jury Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. me 
IN THE ame catamemeninnaenens 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in San Francisco District Judge 
James Alger Fee, in a 25-page opinion, 
Sustained the tax-fraud indictments 
against deposed Collector of Internal 
Revenue James G. Smyth. In his opin- 
ion Judge Fee lucidly described the grand 
jury practices and precedents for Fed- 
eral courts. I wish to include with my 
remarks an article from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner of Thursday, February 
21, 1952, which adds further details of 
Judge Fee’s opinion. It is to be noted 
that Judge Fee vindicated Charles 
O’Gara, assistant United States attorney, 
who vigorously presented evidence to the 
grand jury which indicted Smyth. The 
article follows: 

Jupce Fee UrnHotps Granp Jury PowERs— 
Press Stanp BacCKepD 
(By Clint Mosher) 

Federal District Judge James Alger Fee 
yesterday declared grand juries have the un- 
questioned right to conduct investigations 

“their own knowledge or taking a 
rumor or suspicion and expanding it through 
witnesses.” 

In a 25-page opinion, which he described 
as an authoritative exposition of grand jury 
practices and precedents, Judge Fee explained 
his earlier ruling in which he sustained the 
tax fraud indictments against deposed Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue James G. Smyth 
and three others. 


JURY'S POWERS 


In the course of his opinion, one of the 
most sweeping on grand jury procedures in 
modern times, Judge Fee made these 


formation are not required to be witnesses 
or under oath. 

2. Grand juries may meet wherever they 
choose, and under certain circumstances, it 
might be necessary for them to meet in pri- 
vate homes to protect witnesses. Similarly, a 
single juror might be compelled “to seek 
information in a night club, a bar, or a house 
of ill fame.” And the movements of a grand 
juror “are not subject to question.” 

3. Assistant United States Attorney Charles 
O'Gara, by the nature of his Office, was act- 
ing with proper authority when he presented 
the Smyth evidence to the Taylor grand 
jury without first seeking the approval of 
United States Attorney Chauncey Tramu- 
tolo. 

4. Also, the grand jury had the right to 
accept from O’Gara, outside the grand jury 
room, @ copy of the report of the Kefauver 
Investigating Committee, O’Gara’s personal 
notes and the so-called bill of particulars, 
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investigating the Smyth cases worked a hara- 
ship against the defendants, Judge Fee re- 
plied the press is “one of the key factors of 
freedom.” On the same subject, he said, 
“newspapers lead the way in the exposure 
of the political corruption in Government.” 

In the arguments which preceded by a 
week today’s decision, defense attorneys 
made much of the fact that O’Gara had given 
information to the grand jurors, and the 
jurors had proceeded toward an indictment 
after Federal District Judge Louis E. Good- 
man had ordered them to “desist” because 
of O’Gara’s appearance before them withcut 
his boss’ approval. 


COURT'S POWER 


On the question of the relationship be- 
tween judges and grand juries, Judge Fee 
made this finding: 

“It is urged with much insistence that the 
grand jury * * * acted contrary to in- 
structions [from Judge Goodman] in con- 
sidering these cases. 

“The proceedings shown in the record are 
not, in the opinion of the court, compatible 
with such a conclusion. 

“The grand jury was in session for months 
considering this matter, so it must be as- 
sumed there was tacit acquiescence at least. 

“While the court may exercise an infiu- 
ence over the proceedings, there is neither 
a method whereby an indictment by a grand 
jury can be peremptorily required, nor, on the 
other hand, is there any method of prevent- 
ing the presentment of an indictment except 
by summary discharge. 

“There are various methods by which the 
court may exercise control. * * * The 
judge may discharge a grand jury at any 
time for any reason or for no reason, and 
whether thcy have finished the matters in 
hand or not.” 

SUBPENA BAN 


“He may give instructions which do not 
constitute precedents and which cannot be 
controlled or corrected by appellate courts. 

“These may be political manifestoes. They 
may be entirely erroneous. 

“These may include cautions and admoni- 
tions to fit local conditions and guard against 
Gangers which the judge believes exist at 
the moment. 

“The court may also refuse (sub- 
penas) to the grand jury if it believes that the 
inquiry is improper for any reason. * * * 

“These powers protect the independence 
of the trial judges so that they are not 
ha. apered in the control of the courts over 


wrote Ignorramus upon 

indictment presented by the 

of Shaftesbury, it 

te tradition that 

orders or instructions 

as to what they con- 

sider nor as to whom they indict or fail to 

J . > 

“Unquestionably, the grand jury is under 

no necessity to follow the orders of the 
prosecutor * * *%. 

“They can present an indictment whether 

willorno * * * 

“Indeed, they may 


make @ presentment 


Continuing with an exposition of the 
methods grand juries may employ, Judge Fee 
wrote: 


“The sources of grand jury information 
are almost unlimited. 

“The grand jury is constituted for the 
express purpose of inquiring into and mak- 
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ing indictment or presentment of all crimes 
against the United States committed in the 
district for which they were drawn. * * * 

“They were sworn to do just that. It 
cannot be held that any investigation made 
by them for that express purpose and in ac- 
cordance with that oath is or was unauthor- 
ized. 

“It has always been said that they can 
act of their own knowledge or on testi- 
mony which comes to them through wit- 
nesses. + s ” 


USE OF RUMOR 


“While an indictment should not be re- 
turned based on hearsay alone, and the 
courts so instruct, the calling of witnesses 
may be initiated in a general investigation 
which has no particular defendant or charge 
involved. 

“But, when charges were made in the press 
and on the sidewalks of San Francisco, can 
it be said to be without the knowledge of 
the grand jurors? 

“Any communication to a grand juror 
would be unauthorized unless made by the 
United States attorney, according to that 
argument. 

“Everyone should know that is not true. 
The grand jurors have a right to use rumors, 
hearsay, reports, and even suspicion in ini- 
tiating an investigation, and it made no 
difference whether these were oral or written 
or whether acquired inside or outside grand 
jury hearings, and the persons who gave the 
information need not have been grand jurors 
or pee or under prescribed or other 
oath. 

“It is true, courts often caution the grand 
jurors not to act upon rumor or hearsay, 
and not to allow any one to seek them out 
through malice to get an indictment.” 


INTIMIDATION 


“The purpose of (a section of the Federal 
law) was to prevent anyone from attempt- 
ing to bring pressure upon or intimidate a 
grand juror by a written communication 
with that intent. 

“But that section does not prohibit a 
grand juror from receiving a communication, 
written or oral. 

“The grand jury could indict anyone for 
a violation of that section if the requisite 
elements were present. 

“But not if they solicited a communication 
or indicated a willingness to receive one; 
then the requisite intent would not be pres- 
ent and there would be no crime (of at- 
tempted intimidation of grand jurors).” 

Judge Fee continued there is no prohibi- 
tion against a grand juror communicating 
with anyone on the outside as long as the 
juror does not disclose the secrets of the 
grand jury room. 

“Therefore, what is meant by an unau- 
thorized communication,” the judge con- 
tinued, “is undefined and unknown.” 

“There is no requirement anywhere that 
everyone who makes a communication to a 
grand juror must be sworn. The practice 
has been quite the contrary.” 


MEETING PLACES 


Of the grand jury’s consideration of the 
SEFAUVER report and other source material 
containing charges against the tax office, 
the judge held: 

“The grand jury has the power to consider 
these writings as they could consider a news- 
paper article in order to have points to in- 
vestigate.” 

On the twin questions of the integrity of 
the Taylor grand jury and of sessions of some 
of its members held outside the grand jury 
room with Prosecutor O’Gara and others, 
Judge Fee continued: 

“It is charged that at one time, O'Gara 
had members of the former (Seward) grand 
jury and the grand jury which returned the 
indictments into his home for a cocktail 
party, where the case was discussed, and that 
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the grand jurors ‘engaged in corrupt prac- 
tice.’ . . . 

“There is no statute or rule of procedure 
which directs where the grand jury shall 
meet. It might be necessary, under certain 
circumstances, in the struggle against or- 
ganized crime, for them to meet in private 
houses or some other place for protection of 
witnesses. 

“It might be necessary for a single grand 
juror to seek information in a night club, 
a bar or a house of ill fame. His movements 
are not subject to question.” 


IMPERTINENT 


“If they were, effectiveness might be lost. 

“The grand jury could attend a cocktail 
party, severally or in a group, at the house 
of the prosecutor without question. In Eng- 
land, it was the duty of the Crown officer— 
the sheriffi—to entertain the grand jury 
at lunch or at dinner. 

“The court might well not approve of the 
conduct or discretion of the grand jurors or 
the Assistant United States Attorney's or 
any of them, but the remedy was discipline 
by contempt charges or by discharge of the 
jury if the public interest required. 

“A defendant cannot questionit. * * * 

“The charges against the grand jurors are 
unwarranted. They are impertinent.” 

Of O’Gara’s right to appear before the 
grand jury without the authority of United 
States Attorney Tramutolo, Judge Fee wrote: 

“The United States Attorney is given as- 
sistants whom he has designated in accord- 
ance with the statute to carry on his work. 

“Once appointed, these assistants can do 
anything which the United States Attorney 
can do. The only method of cutting off the 
power of an Assistant United States Attorney 
is by discharge. 

“He (the assistant) need not wear a unli- 
form. He need not present to the grand jury 
authorization signed by the United States 
Attorney.” 

RIGHTS OF PRESS 


On the right of newspapers to press in- 
vestigations of public offices and other mat- 
ters, Judge Fee said: 

“The American press is one of the key fac- 
tors of freedom. The untrammeled exposi- 
tion of news is protected by the guaranty of 
the Constitution. 

“In practice, the fearless expression of fact 
and opinion has rid numberless communities 
in this country of organized crime and has 
exposed disloyalty and plots to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 

“Newspapers lead the way in the exposure 
of the political corruption in government. 
When such matters are broadcast in ths 
papers, all of us who live in the community, 
grand jurors, petit jurors, and citi- 
gens * * * are exposed to them and form 
certain general conclusions. We do not live 
in a vacuum.” 

Judge Fee read his decision from the 
bench during the morning court period. 
After the noon recess, he heard argument 
for dismissal of the indictments on purely 
legal grounds, having disposed of the ques- 
tion of the conduct of the grand jury. 

The San Francisco News commented 
editorially on the action of Judge Fee in 
its issue of February 21, 1952. ‘The edi- 
torial follows: 


JupcEe Pee CLEARS THE AIR 


Dovetailing nicely with findings of the 
King committee, the declarations of Federal 
Judge James Alger Fee on powers, duties, 
and privileges of grand juries and members 
of the United States attorney's staff come 
like a breath of fresh air in the muddled 
atmosphere of Internal Revenue Bureau 
affairs here. 

It is a rebuke to former United States At- 
torney Prank Hennessey, present United 
States Attorney Chauncey. Tramutolo, and 
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three fellow members of the Federal bench 
who apparently attempted to make some 
debatable ground rules while the game was 
in progress. 

Judge Fee upheld the action of Assistant 
United States Attorney Charles O’Gara in 
presenting the Kefauver report and other 
matters to the grand jury and in meeting 
with jurors outside the grand-jury room. 

There was nothing wrong, he said, with 
informing the jury of the bill of particu- 
lars drawn up by Thomas Doolan, a tax offi- 
cial, or any other information, whether ru- 
mors, hearsay or other unsupported evidence, 
and whether oral or written. 

The jury has broad powers and privileges 
in respect to what information it receives 
and the persons from whom it receives in- 
formation, he asserted. 

As to the claim of Mr. Tramutolo that Mr. 
O’Gara could only appear before a grand 
jury to which he had been assigned by his 
superior and in connection with an investi- 
gation which had been turned over to him, 
the judge declared an assistant United States 
attorney can do anything his chief can do, 
and therefore Mr. O’Gara possessed full au- 
thority to appear before the Taylor or any 
other grand jury. 

Furthermore Judge Fee decried the fact 
that Federal grand juries frequently are 
“rubber stamps” for the United States at- 
torney. He denounced inquisitions into the 
private lives of jurors. That was a slap at 
FBI agents who questioned members of the 
grand jury. 

Although he specifically outlined the 
power of the court over the grand jury as 
an instrument of judicial administration, he 
emphasized that the jurors, at the same 
time, are instruments of the people and as 
such invested with wide latitude in the in- 
vestigations they carry on. 

All in all Judge Fee’s frank and forthright 
exposition is Just what the doctor ordered in 
the present situation. It confirms our own 
convictions about powers and prerogatives 
of Federal grand juries, as expressed re- 
peatedly in these columns, 





Wyoming Valley’s Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ? 2 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI/ES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
from the Times-Leader News, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., of January 3, 1952: 

WYOMING VALLEY’s REHABILITATION 


The proposed economic rehabilitation of 
Wyoming Valley with the formation of a 
Committee of One Hundred and the drafting 
of William Sword to head the movement is 
one of the most ambitious undertak- 
ings yet conceived in this direction. The 
thoroughness of the preparations for this all- 
out effort to provide jobs for men, the foun- 
dation on which the structure of recovery 
must be built, is cause for optimism. 

Mr. Sword occupies the key spot in the am- 
bitious set-up. To fortify his hand, he has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
Wyoming Valley Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the Wyoming Valley Industrial 
Fund. These posts, together with the back- 
ing of the Committee cf One Hundred, cen- 
ter authority in him and give him access to 
all the resources of the community. Thus, 
he becomes a coordinator as well as an ex- 
ecutive. 
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If there is one thing Wyoming Valley 
needs, it is teamwork, not only between the 
chamber of commerce and the industrial 
fund, but among al! segments of the popu- 
lation. Mr. Sword made it a condition of 
his acceptance of this heavy responsibility 
that he must have the active cooperation of 
representative citizens and he required them 
to pledge themselves individually as evi- 
dence of good faith. He realized this is not 
just another back-slapping movement, but 
a project upon which the entire future of the 
region depends. 

The promise of cooperation must not end 
with the Committee of One Hundred. It 
mus? go all the way down the line to include 
the humblest citizen, for it will be only 
through such a manifestation of good will 
and willingness to sacrifice that results will 
be obtainable. Every household must make 
a contribution, not only of money if that is 
needed, but of personal service in whatever 
form Mr. Sword and his subordinates de- 
cree. The idea is that all local residents 
must be prepared to lend a helping hand, 
not just sit bac and shift the mess into the 
hands of Mr. Sword and the Committee of 
One Hundred, no matter how willing and 
capable they may be. 

Remember, this is not only for ourselves, 
but for our children and grandchildren. We 
owe them something more than a bankrupt 
community and a ghost town. Why should 
they have to go elsewhere to seek fame and 
fortune when with a little planning and 
initiative we are in a position to provide the 
opportunities at home for them to carve out 
their careers? 

Wyoming Valley is one of the finest spots 
in America. It has had a glorious past, but 
its future rests in our hands. It will be 
exactly what we make it. Let us, therefore, 
decide on a course of action that will capi- 
talize on our assets. Other areas with only 
a fraction of our resources and possibilities 
have staged comebacks. There is nothing to 
stop us from going places if we put our 
shoulders to the wheel and push, 


Spoon-Fed Socialism ys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel that every patriotic citizen in the 
United States, especially the parents of 
children, should read the reprint of John 
T. Flynn’s broadcast entitled “The Fed- 
eral Security Agency and Personal Free- 
dom.” Mr. Flynn points out so clearly 
how the Government under the leader- 
ship of the so-called Fair Deal is social- 
izing this country by molding the minds 
of the children through the schools. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the reprint of the broad- 
cast to which I have referred. Read it 
fellow citizens. Wake up and lead the 
fight in your community for real Ameri- 
canism: 

THE Feperat SECURITY AGENCY AND PERSONAL 
FREEDOM 
(By John T. Flynn) 

Several times in the past I have talked 
to you about the plans to use our schools for 
the purpose of indoctrinating our 
people in the principles and philosophy of 
socialism. When I say this I do not meag 


that the schools are asked to teach commu- 
nism or even socialism as such. It is dan- 
gerous for a teacher to come right out boldly 
and teach socialism in a school. The plan, 
therefore, is to teach socialism without ever 
using the word. Socialism is a collection of 
things. Primarily it means putting in the 
hands of the State—the Government—the 
operation or control of our economic system. 
The modern socialist does not believe in 
fighting a revolutionary war for socialism. 
He believes in sneaking it over on us one 
piece at a time. Socialism means the opera- 
tion of the railroads, power systems, the 
banks and the basic industries like coal and 
steel and oil by the Government. The rest 
of the economic system—that is, manufac- 
turing plants, stores, etc.—would be operated 
on plans made by the Government and un- 
der Government supervision even though 
they might be run by private owners. 

What our Socialist operators in our schools 
do is not to use the word socialism, but to 
advocate Government ownership of railroads, 
banks, power, natural resources, Government 
control of medicine and insurance, and the 
planning of everybody else’s business by the 
Government. The word “socialism” never 
appears, but these things are to be put over 
on us one at a time until we are trapped 
in socialism. 

I have also talked to you in the past about 
a huge bureau in Washington called the 
Federal Security Agency. It runs all our 
social-welfare activities. It has offices and 
agencies everywhere in the country handing 
out benefits of all kinds. These offices could 
be used to promote socialism and I now 
say that they are used for that purpose 
wherever this bureau can do it. 

Now, as you know, the Federal Government 
has been trying to move in on public edu- 
cation. Many of us have opposed Federal 
grants to education because we say that 
when the Federal Government starts pay- 
ing money to public schools, it will begin 
to dictate what will be taught and what 
will not be taught. And now the depart- 
ment of education of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been transferred to this Federal 
Security Agency. Now let’s see what is hap- 
pening. 

Here this big agency, now run by Mr. 
Oscar Ewing who was trying to force so- 
cialized medicine on the United States, has 
got its hand on the Federal agency that pays 
out money in welfare and its hand on the 
agency that pays out money to the schools. 
Now, first about the schools. 

We know that there is a powerful move- 
ment to use the public schools wherever 
possible to poison the minds of the students, 
first against our traditional American sys- 
tem of private enterprise, and second in favor 
of socialism as I have defined it. I do not 
charge that they have been able to do this 
in all of our schools. Thank heaven our 
American people have been on guard in most 
places. But they most certainly have been 
doing it in many schools. If, however, you 
find a teacher in the school in your town 
teaching Socialist ideas to the pupils, it is 
your duty to call attention to it. That is 
not what our public schools are established 
for. But if you do find a teacher doing this 
and you do call attention to it, you know 
what will happen? Immediately all the pinks 
in your town will raise a hue and cry, they 
will say you are interfering with the teach- 
er’s academic freedom. And a lot of per- 
fectly good Americans—and maybe well- 
educated Americans but very stupid people 
because of their ignorance of this evil move- 
ment—will join the hue and cry against you 
and lend their highly respectable names to 
& movement they know nothing at all about. 

Now what do they mean by academic free- 
dom? That the teacher in a high-school or 
any other kind of public school paid for by 
your taxes, has a right to indoctrinate the 
students in socialism even though he does it 
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on the sneaky plan? Now I call your atten- 
tion to this because I want to show you how 
dishonest this whole defense is. If a teacher 
has a right to teach socialism in the class- 
room, does not another teacher have a right 
to oppose socialism in the classroom? Aca- 
demic freedom must work both ways. Well, 
whatever they do in the classroom, one thing 
is certain—that a teacher in a public school 
has a right outside the school to express his 
opinions against socialism. But apparently 
the rule doesn’t work that way. And I want 
to show you how utterly insincere this whole 
pretense of academic freedom is. 

Some time ago a young teacher, Mr. Frank 
W. Hamilton, in the public schools of Indi- 
anapolis, returned from England. He spent 
@ year there as an exchange teacher. We 
have an arrangement with the English un- 
der which they allow a few American teach- 
ers to teach in English schools and in re- 
turn we give the same privilege to the same 
number of English teachers. I am not criti- 
cizing this. But this young American 
teacher got a chance to get a good look at 
English life under English socialism. He was 
horrified at its drabness, its bleakness, the 
wretched diet allowed the British working- 
man, a kind of creeping poverty seeping 
through the veins and muscles of all Eng- 
lish life. When he returned to America he 
delivered several lectures on British social- 
ism and its failure in England. He didn’t 
do this in the classroom. He delivered his 
lectures, outside, to civic organizations. 

Now what about his academic freedom? 
If teachers have academic freedom, didn’t 
he have a right to express his opinions of 
British socialism, and to do it outside the 
schools? Well, the kind of mind that domi- 
nates Mr. Ewing's Federal Security Agency 
and that screams about academic freedom 
for teachers when they teach socialism in 
the classroom, got pretty hot about young 
teacher Hamilton's antisocialism outside the 
classroom in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Harold Goldthorpe, in charge of the 
Security Agency’s international educational 
program, promptly wrote a letter to Mr. 
Hamilton. He told him that there were 
many inaccuracies in his statements and 
that there was a question about your tact 
and judgment in the public use of an ex- 
hibit of rationed British foodstuffs, and your 
efforts as a crusader. And he called on him 
for an explanation of his conduct and warned 
him that he should be using his efforts to- 
ward creating better international under- 
standing rather than exposing the failures of 
British socialism. 

I am glad to say that the head of that 
department expressed his regret over this, 
but that is not enough. I have not yet heard 
that the man who committed this outrage 
against real academic freedom—an attempt 
to intimidate teachers who do not believe 
in socialism—has been removed from his 
office. Not only did this man seek to dis- 
cipline a free American teacher, but he in- 
timated in his letter that conduct like this 
would result in retaliation on teachers in 
that section of the country who might be 
deprived of the opportunities of exchange- 
teacher facilities. 

In the same way, Federal security agencies 
around the country which deal with the 
aged and the unemployed and the reliefers, 
would be used for promoting socialism if 
this Bureau is not curbed. Only last year I 
called attention on this program to a book is- 
sued by this Federal Security Agency for the 
instruction of relief workers all over the 
country. This book informed them that one 
of the obstacles to good relief work was the 
traditional attitude of the American toward 
Government hand-outs. Self-respecting 
people hesitate to go around and claim their 
hand-outs. Many come into the relief of- 
fices with a sense of shame. We have got to 
get rid of that attitude in Americans, said 
Mr. Ewing's booklet. The fatal flaw in the 
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American is his sense of independence. And 
this booklet then said in these precise words 
that in this respect the personality of Amer- 
icans was wrong and that these personali- 
ties must be changed. And why must they 
be changed? I quote the exact words of 
the Government booklet: “In order to fit 
them for life in the socialized state.” It 
points out that the American has been 
taught to believe that self-support and 
self-respect are synonymous. If he can’t 
support himself he suffers from what the 
book called a loss of »dequacy and it said 
you cannot make a successful socialized state 
with such people. And I quote from the 
book. “Social security programs are a basic 
essential for the attainment of the socialized 
state.” That shows where this Bureau 
stands and what it is driving at. And I sug- 
gest that before this Bureau gets another 


nickel, Congress subject it to a searching in- 
vestigation. 


Government Waste and Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 4 | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 
Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ters: 


CoLumpsus, IND., February 8, 1952. 
Hon. Homer E. CaPeHarT, and Hon. WILLIAM 
E. JENNER, 
United States Senate, 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Eart WILSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sms: We, the signers of this letter, are 
Republicans, Democrats, and independent 
voters, and we wish to ask that you do all 
in your power to stop the extravagant, waste- 
ful, and inefficient Government procedures 
that are going on at the present time and 
have been going on for a number of years. 
We request that there not be one penny spent 
beyond what is collected. In other words, 
make the Government live within its in- 
come. We feel that taxes at the present time 
are already high enough and, therefore, we 
do not want any increase in the Federal 
taxes. The President’s request for an $85,- 
000,000,000 budget should be thrown out the 
window. 

The present administration refuses to turn 
over information, which belongs to the peo- 
ple, to the various House and Senate com- 
mittees. When is Congress going to assume 
the duties and responsibilities given it by 
the laws now on the statute books? 

The very inefficient handling of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, the Agriculture 
Department, and the lack of energy by the 
Justice Department seem to spell rottenness 
to the core of practically all of the Govern- 
ment departments. 

If we could save what is wasted by the 
various branches of the armed services, it 
would help to balance the budget. Inas- 
much as there are laws on the books at the 

t time for the consolidation of the 
various military branches, why doesn’t Con- 
gress see that they are enforced? This would 
save billions of dollars for the taxpayers. 

In view of the present manpower shortage, 
we also think it is about time civilian workers 
as well as the military personnel be given a 
day’s work to do and see that itis done. We 
believe that if this policy is carried out, thou- 


sands of workers will become available for 
domestic and defense work. We have no 
objection to the necessary personnel or neces- 
sary spending to keep our Government strong 
and safe, but from all accounts we hear on 
the radio, or see in the newspapers and mag- 
azines, there is something mighty rotten in 
what is going on. 

You need not answer us as individuals but 
we ask that you write a letter to the Evening 
Republican, Columbus, Ina., and ask that 
your reply be published so that we the 
signers will know your views and what to ex- 
pect from you in the way of fulfil’ing our 
wishes in these matters. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. C. Purdy, Robert O’Haver, Beryl Harris, 
Hubert B. McPeek, Grace Fodrea, Ed- 
ward Barmes, Glen J. Bulwer, Rose- 
mary A. Fear, Mary Catherine Hull, 
Edward Tyree, Homer W. Whited, 
Robert Whitehouse, Perry F. Harry, 
Alfred Eddy, James Locherd, Edward 
L. Jaynes, Kenneth Winchester, James 
Spurgin, Walter C. Lutes, Orville 
Stillabower, Leonard Jewell, Earl Lutes, 
Orval Hatchett, Martin Dinsine, Carl 
Henney, Raymond Ritz, Robert L. 
Baugh, H. Robinson, Jason Williams, 
Lealand Hobbs, Clyde Tanner, Clarence 
Cox, Turner Douglas, Mary Shelton, 
P. E. Martin, Carl E. Powers, D. Chester 
Hough, James R. Lewis, Floyd Elkins, 
Owen McAnelly, Anton Frenzer, Henry 
O. Shelton, William L. Goesker, Howard 
Calhoun, Elmer Guthrie, Ora Great- 
house, Avery Haslett, Elmer Creat- 
house, Arnold Winchester, Obie 
Spaulding, Thomas Giddings, Cressy 
Hessler, Harry Mourey. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1952. 
C. C. Purpy, 
Columbus, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Purpy: I am in receipt of your 
recent letter and the list of signatures of 
your friends and neighbors who subscribe to 
the views expressed therein. Line by line 
and opinion by opinion, I am happy to com- 
ment on this petition and each of the signers 
is being furnished a copy of this reply. 

My record and my efforts to stop the ex- 
travagant, wasteful, and inefficient Govern- 
ment procedures that are going on at the 
present time are proof of my agreement with 
you people. If you have observed my con- 
duct as your Representative in Congress, the 
almost one-man crusade I have waged for 
an honest day’s work for the taxpayer's dol- 
lar and my cooperation with Senator Byrp 
who heads up the efforts of Congress to cut 
out the deadwood from the forest of bureaus 
in Washington, you know that I speak the 
truth. 

A pay-as-we-go plan for all branches of 
Government has been my economic convic- 
tion since coming to Congress. I have never 
believed that anyone or any country could 
for very long survive by spending more than 
was taken in. The idiotic fallacy of peace- 
time deficit spending is so patently stupid 
it becomes part of a logic that might ad- 
vocate drunken sobriety. 

I agree with you that taxes are not only 
already high enough, they are too high; 
they have contributed viciously to the infla- 
tion spiral engendered and fanned by this 
administration. Not only should an $385,- 
000,000,000-budget be thrown out the win- 
dow; a President who would propose it 
should be thrown out with it. 

The methods used by this administration 
to circumvent justice are legion, of course, 
and I note you complain that it “refuses to 
turn over information which belongs to the 
people.” You are so very right, and just 
how angry are you over the Kansas City vote 
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fraud case in which key men in Mr. Truman's 
Missouri gang were involved? How will you 
act and talk and vote in November to ex- 
press your opinion of the farce put over on 
you by the Department of Justice which let 
the evidence be stolen (?) from a locked safe 
in the courthouse just before the case was 
to be brought to trial? 

You ar2 right that the recent scandals 
which have rocked your Nation’s Capital City 
“seem to spell rottenness.” They do spell 
rottenness, and this time the rottenness has 
progressed so far that not only can we not 
save other apples in the same barrel, we may 
have to burn the barrel to clean up the 
mink and freezer stink. 

What most of the Americar people know 
but fail to remember when things go wrong 
in Washington is that the Congress is not 
an enforcement agency. Congress writes 
legislation intended to accomplish certain 
results, but the administration of that legis- 
lation is delegated, under our Constitution, 
to the executive branch. The head of the 
executive branch is a duly elected official, 
the same as are Members of the Congress; 
therefore, the people are equally responsible 
for putting great powers into his hands, for 
better or for worse. You are all old enough 
to vote and probably most of you voted in 
elections before Harry Truman was a can- 
didate for the Presidency. The usurpation 
of congressional authority is a cancer with 
beginnings several years before 1948. Need 
I recall to you the attempt of the executive 
branch to pack the Supreme Court, the judi- 
cial arm of your Republic? 

My campaign slogans as long ago as 1944 
and 1946 were “a dollar's worth of work for 
every dollar spent in salaries.” My election 
to this post in those campaigns would indi- 
cate that enough people in the Ninth District 
of Indiana agree with me, but the attitude 
of the country as a whole is not so gratifying. 

T regularly send a weekly newsletter to all 
the papers in southern Indiana, explaining, 
pointing out, beseeching the good people of 
this country to drive the rats out of the pub- 
lic granaries, and I am very proud of the 
agreement with my convictions which I have 
met in my district, but again I must remind 
you that I am only one Member of 435 on the 
House side and each of your good Senators is 
but one among 96 Senators. We do all we can 
but a majority is a majority, and so long as 
we profess to believe in the democratic sys- 
tem of government, we, like you, must abide 
by the majority’s opinion. 

I try to do more than meekly abide; I taik 
and reason and plead with other Members to 
put their country first and their party line 
after. I hope you are each doing the same 
kind of crusading in your own neighborhoods 
and communities. More than that, you must 
have close friends or maybe blood relations 
who live in other Congressmen’s districts. 
Send these people copies of your petition, beg 
them to write their Congressmen demanding 
a forthright position and active support on 
these vital issues. You (and they) will soon 
divide the sheep from the goats in Washing- 
ton, and come November, you will know 
whom you have in Washington and which 
ones deserve to be returned to keep up the 
good fight and which deserve to be sert to 
the showers for the rest of the game. 

I genuinely appreciate and draw courage 
from such letters as yours. I compliment 
you on your interest in how your national 
affairs are going. If I can ever be of help to 
any of you, I hope you will not hesitate to 
write me. 

Hoping I have convinced you that I well 
know the challenge we face and that I have 
the bumps and bruises to prove that I have 
long been wholeheartedly in the fight on 
your side, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
EaRL WILSON, 
Representative in Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 


oF ?> 
HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF ee | \ 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, Louis 
R. Huber, well-known Pacif.c Northwest 
writer, has pointed a finger at the cost 
of natural resource development dis- 
agreement in an article in the Reporter 
entitled “Columbia Basin Power: Will 
Congress Throw the Switch?” 

Because of the importance of the 
points so ably discussed by Mr. Huber, 
under unanimous consent, I include the 
article in the Appendix of the REecorp: 


CoL_umBiIA BasIN Power: WILL CONGRESS 
THROW THE SWITCH? 


(By Louis R. Huber) 


Those who live in and around the huge, 
jagged basin of the Columbia River—which 
covers most of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, and parts of British Columbia, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada—have in 
the past decade accustomed themselves to 
thinking in terms of staggering statistics. 
In that time the area’s population has in- 
creased 41 percent; today it smelts half of 
the Nation's primary aluminum; its geog- 
raphy and climate give it the potential of 
producing half of the Nation’s hydroelectric 
power. 

The last statistic may not be surprising 
even to Americans from outside the Colum- 
bia region, for most of them have probably 
heerd of the enormous dams at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee. What they probably 
have not heard is that, despite the dams now 
in operation and despite its potential, for the 
past 4 years the area has suffered serious 
power shortages, which recently have been 
hampering our already lagging aircraft-pro- 
duction program. 

Only 3,000,000 kilowatts of the Columbia 
area's enormous 34,000,000-kilowatt potential 
is at present being turned into electricity. 
This disparity, which is to a considerable 
extent due to shortsighted obstructionism 
from within the area in the past, cannot pos- 
sibly be corrected in time to give our defense 
effort the enormous lift that it could and 
should be given by more electric power in 
the next year or so. 


COLD SMELTERS, SLOW CLOCKS 


Last summer there was less than the usual 
rainfall in the Pacific Northwest. By Sep- 
tember the Columbia’s water level was s0 
low that electricity to the aluminum smelt- 
ers had to be shut off for a time. The alu- 
minum congealed in its crucibles and the 
Nation’s production of the metal fell off 6 
percent in that month. Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, an- 
nounced early in November that plane pro- 
duction was -falling behind because of the 
shortage. 

Defense Production Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson had previously suggested that the 
Pacific Northwest's aluminum plants be 
moved elsewhere. He was reminded that no 
other region had surplus electric power 
available. 

While the aluminum pot lines were cool- 
ing down the residents of Seattle, Portland, 
Spokane, and other cities were being warned 
that there might be a long brown-out this 
winter—no current for neon signs or for non- 
essential industries. Pacific Northwest 
householders, who pay very low electric rates 
and use twice as much current as the na- 
tional household average, were exhorted over 


the radio and in the newspapers to “take it 
easy” during early morning and early eve- 
ning peak-load periods. 

Similar appeals had been made during the 
past four winters. In 1948, in spite of appeals 
and curtailments, the Northwest power pool 
was so overloaded that the generators ac- 
tually were slowed down; the alternating- 
current frequency dropped from 60 to 59 
cycles per second, and consequently electric 
clocks lost time. In 1948 this didn’t make 
much difference to the rest of the Nation. 
But today the United States is trying to arm 
the free world. 


PLANS AND POWER 


The fact is that it is impossible to “turn 
on” a great river valley the moment its 
power is needed; plans must be made years 
in advance and methodically carried out. 
Today only a few of the many plans for 
the Columbia Basin have been realized, and 
on the United States side of the border only 
about 10 percent of the Columbia's esti- 
mated electricity potential is being gener- 
ated. This gap has irritated some north- 
westerners for years. 

The late Rufus Woods, editor of the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) World, began beating 
the drums for Columbia power ahead of 
most others and around 1918 proposed con- 
struction of the now-famous Grand Coulee 
Dam. Woods paid the salary of a lobbyist 
in Washington for years without results. 
Congressmen and Senators just weren't in- 
terested in a project that seemed fated to 
benefit a distant desert. It did Woods no 
good to tell them Columbia Basin develop- 
ment would provide water for irrigation of 
that desert, and that the dam would even- 
tually make navigation possible for ocean 
shipping as far east as Lewiston, Idaho. 

But the Columbia Basin finally did get 
a break—with Roosevelt's New Deal and its 
public-power plank. Under the New Deal, 
Bonneville Dam, near Portland, and Grand 
Coulee Dam were built—not just as hydro- 
electric projects, but with irrigation, naviga- 
tion, flood control, and the conservation of 
wildlife a'so considered. 

In the light of today’s power shortage, the 
construction of the dams seems perfectly 
logical, but to many people it didn’t when 
they were building. Grand Coulee was tagged 
“The biggest boondoggle since thé Pyramids.” 
The favorite query of local anti-New Dealers 
was: “Where will all the surplus power be 
marketed?” 

By the end of the war the need for further 
development was so apparent that the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers and the Department of 
the Interior were given more than $5,000,000 
to make new surveys of the region. The 
resulting reports led to an interdepartmental 
agreement which resolves the ancient rivalry 
between the two agencies by assigning to 
the engineers projects largely involving nav- 
igation and flood control, and to the Interior 
Department's Bureau of Reclamation those 
involving irrigation. Both agencies are to 
give high priority to hydroelectric develop- 
ment. Present plans envision 387 more hy- 
droelectric projects costing upward of $7,- 
000,000,000, which would bring the output of 
the United States side of the Columbia 
Basin to its full potential of nearly 169 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of power annually. 


ENTER THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Such development still seems a long way 
of. The Eightieth Congress set the pat- 
tern of frustration here as it did else- 
where. Representative BEN JENSEN, Repub- 
lican, Iowa, led the attack in the House 
Appropriations Committee, under the ap- 
proving eye of Chairman JoHn Taser, Repub- 
lican, New York. With economy as the 
motive, the Jensen-Taber team blocked ap- 
propriations that would have enabled de- 
velopment of the basin to keép pace with the 
region’s growth. The Portland Oregonian, 
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in an editorial analyzing JENsEN’s hatchet 
work, estimated that the Pacific Northwest 
had lost $20,000,000 in annual proceeds 
from the sale of electricity. 

After this 2-year set-back, the Eighty-first 
Congress tried to put the Columbia projects 
back on schedule, but found them thrown 
out of kilter even more severely than the 
Oregonian had charged. In the interim, 
construction costs has risen tremendously. 
The most expensive penalty of all, of course, 
was the slowing down of today’s defense 
production. Representative HucH B. Mitcu- 
ELL, Democrat, Washington, the stanchest 
advocate of public power on Capitol Hill, 
estimated the cost to the Nation thus: 

“The penalty for disagreement, locally and 
nationally, cannot be measured alone in for- 
ever-lost kilowatt sales or in the inflated cost 
of defense-period construction. It can be 
measured only in retrospect when some fu- 
ture accounting will indicate what failure to 
attain an expeditious and coordinated con- 
struction schedule has meant to the defense 
effort. With metal shortages which could be 
met if power were available, we know the 
penalty will be tremendous.” 


UP RIVER VERSUS DOWN RIVER 


Last June, Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman pointed out how deadly local dis- 
agreements are to the national interest when 
he told a Portland audience: “If there are 
bitter arguments between the up-river peo- 
ple and the down-river people * * * or 
if there is too much argument among the 
States concerned, the Federal Government 
often has little alternative but to wait until 
the groups can get together. * * * I 
could tell you that recent cuts in appropria- 
tions for the Ice Harbor, The Dalles, Albeni 
Falls, and McNary Dam projects are to a con- 
siderable degree the result of a lack of unity 
among the people of the Columbia Basin.” 

Chapman’s statement was given point 
when Representative Grorce A. DoNDERO, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, leading minority 
member of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, declered he had grave doubts as to 
whether the Pacific Northwest defense-pro- 
duction crisis was not “artificial and bureau- 
cratically inspired.” 

DoNnDERO then suggested the possibility of 
making the aluminum companies in the Co- 
lumbia Basin build their own steam-driven 
power plants. He also suggested looking 
into the possibility of using the Southwest’s 
natural gas for making aluminum. Both 
suggestions completely ignore the fact that 
the cost of the Pacific Northwest’s hydro- 
electric power (as low as 2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour to industrial users) is so cheap it can't 
be beaten, and that the power is still there 
in undeveloped abundance. 

Public-power proponents see in DonpERo’s 
suggestions the hand of private-power inter- 
ests who want to do their own developing 
of the Columbia and other basins. The pri- 
vate-power groups hope, apparently, first to 
discredit the New Deal-sired power laws, 
which enforce the principle of multiple use 
of river basins, and then to replace these 
laws with others adapted principally to the 
sale of electric power. Under the present 
laws, any agency—public or private—may 
undertake basin development if it can con- 
vince the Federal Power Commission that 
its plans encompass not only generation of 
electricity but flood control, irrigation, navi- 
gation, and conservation as these are needed. 


SHOTGUN TRANSFERS 


A sample of private-power strategy is the 
proposal of the Idaho Power Co. for building 
a series of five low-level run-of-the-river 
dams in the Helis Canyon section of the 
Snake River. The five dams would develop 
a total of 487,000 kilowatts, with only sec- 
ondary importance being given to irrigation, 
flood control, and conservation. The Bureau 
of Reclamation, on the other hand, wants to 
build one high dam in Hells Canyon, which, 
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if operating as an integral part of the Co- 


lumbia Basin system, would contribute 
1,430,000 kilowatts and take all other pur- 
into account. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that 
the legal climate is pretty rugged for private 
power interests today. In Washington, their 
properties nray be condemned and purchased 
for public power uses simply after a majority 
among residents of the area concerned vote 
in favor of a public-utility district. A num- 
ber of such shotgun transfers have occurred, 
and the threat of more is enough to keep 
the private power people sitting tight, buy- 
ing power as they need it from the federally 
owned and operated dams, and going slow on 
projects of their own. 

The fishery interests also have a lot to say 
about the new plans for harnessing the Co- 
lumbia. The fishing industry there has de- 
clined from the vigor of former years, but it 
still grosses over $100,000,000 annually and 
employs thousands of people. Conservation- 
ists warn that havoc is being wrought on 
salmon, trout, and sturgeon whose spawning 
grounds lie in the Columbia Basin. Even 
when fish ladders are constructed to en- 
able fish to swim upstream around the dams, 
young fish on their way down cannot all be 
protected from whirling turbine blades. Also, 
some dams are too high for ladders—the 
550-foot wall of Grand Coulee being jour- 
ney’s end. 

There is one hope for the fishermen. Last 
fall, salmon hatched in a tank at the Uni- 
versity of Washington's Fisheries Laboratory 
returned to that same tank to spawn. If this 
can be done on a large scale in artificial 
reservoirs below the big dams without af- 
fecting the physical characteristics of the 
fish, perhaps all will be well. 


FORECAST FOR 1970 


Meanwhile, demand for power continues to 
outpace Columbia Basin development. Dr. 
Paul J. Raver, Chief of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, which markets power from 
all Federal generating facilities in the region, 
forecasts that 7,000,000 people—more than 
twice the present population—will live in 
the Pacific Northwest by 1970. He doesn't 
attempt to forecast whether there will be 
enough hydroelectric power by that time to 
satisfy local needs and those of national se- 
curity. t 

That question must be answered by Con- 
gress. 





Polish American Congress, Inc. 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE & 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I have prepared 
on the seventh anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Yalta pact: 


Yalta, in the Crimea, where the peace was 
lost even before the war was won. 

February 11, 1945, is the date when—per- 
haps in ignorance, and that is the only 
possible basis for extenuation—United States 
diplomacy sold a number of small nations 
into Soviet slavery. 

We called it making concessions, in the 
hope that Russia would be encouraged to re- 
ciprocate, and thus all world tensions would 
be compromised. 

We conceded, and Russia grabbed. 

And the payoff for this tragic blunder? 

Old friends like Poland, China, and many 
others abandoned to the Communist terror, 





and Red Russia made so strong that all of 
our lives have been changed to meet this 
new threat. 

Over 100,000 American casualties in Korea, 

Over 60,000,000 folks at home working for 
the tax collectors instead of working for 
themselves, their families, or the construc- 
tive arts of peace. 

All of us detoured down a back alley be- 
cause the road signs were shifted at Yalta 
where instead of working with truth and 
honor for genuine peace, our representatives 
started to play international poker, with 
nations for chips, and almost bluffed them- 
selves as well, right out of existence. 

Frankly, I am amazed that so many of our 
victims still believe in us because we’ve got 
a@ long way to go before we can make up for 
the damage that we did to them. 

Which is one overpowering reason why, in 
the future, we should insist that no settle- 
ment of any kind be made with Russia with- 
out the full knowledge and consent of the 
American people and spokesmen for those 
nations now suffering in cruel servitude. 

Six million Americans of Polish descent, 
and millions more who sympathize with 
them, will never relax their condemnation of 
Yalta until the agreements made there in 
secret and never ratified by the people of the 
United States through their representatives 
are revoked and the rights of captive nations 
are restored. 





Private Power at Niagara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER Fy 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial sup- 
porting the Capehart-Miller bills for the 
further development of Niagara Falls 
power by private enterprise which ap- 
peared in St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Wednesday morning, November 28, 1951. 
The editorial follows: 


PriIvaTE POWER AT NIAGARA 


Despite all the window dressing in the con- 
troversial St. Lawrence project, the primary 
objective is, and always has been, the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power. Supporters 
of the project insist that the potential source 
of power at Niagara Falls should be developed 
by the Federal Government. As in the case 
of TVA, they would throw in navigation and 
other incidental benefits for good measure, 

In beating the drums for a super, inter- 
national TVA, the St. Lawrence advocates 
ignore the fact that five major electric com- 
panies of New York State stand ready to 
undertake the power project without the ex- 
penditure of 1 cent of tax money. Their 
proposal is incorporated in the Capehart- 
Miller bill now before Congress, which pro- 
vides that electric power developed under its 
authorization would be distributed at regu- 
lated rates under a cost-of-service basis. 

The cost of the power project is estimated 
at approximately $350,000,000. Enactment of 
the Capehart-Miller bill would not only save 
the taxpayers this amount at a time when 
Federal economy is essential, but it would 
mean that the five private companies would 
pay upwards of $23,000,000 annually in taxes 
on the project. In addition, the companies 
estimate that the net savings in power pro- 
duction, which would be passed on to con- 
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sumers, would amount to about $17,000,000 
a@ year. Thus the total public benefit of this 
plan would be $40,000,000 annually. 

There are no material differences in engi- 
neering or construction plans between the 
private companies’ proposal and the program 
of the Army engineers. The only difference 
is that the private companies propose to pro- 
duce power within 3 years after authoriza- 
tion, as compared with the Army engineers’ 
estimate of 5 years to get power on the 
transmission lines. In short, the private 
proposal is not only far cheaper but is 
quicker—and it does not require a cent of 
Federal funds. 

Equally important is the issue of public 
ownership versus private eate-prise. It has 
been the argument of the St. Lawrence sup- 
porters that only the Government could un- 
dertake a project of such scope. Now there 
can be no claim that private enterprise is 
not ready and able to do the job. This news- 
paper has warned of the socialistic danger of 
nationalization of electric power in the 
United States. That danger can be avoided 
by enactment of the Capehart-Miller bill for 
the private development of hydroelectric 
power, with public benefits which far out- 
weigh the advantages claimed by the St. 
Lawrence supporters. The redevelopment at 
Niagara could be done under a 1950 treaty 
with Canada which authorizes the use of 
additional water while preserving the scenic 
spectacle at the falls. 





Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewiih an article ap- 
pearing in the March 1952 issue of the 
Progressive entitled “The Man From 
Illinois,” written by Walter F. Morse, a 
staff writer of the Chicago Sun-Times: 

Tue Man From ILLINOIS 
(By Walter F. Morse) 

The road from Chicago’s swank North 
Shore to the Governor’s mansion in Spring- 
field, T1l., is short enough unless you should 
go by way of London, Rome, San Prancisco, 
Washington, and New York. Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson took the longer road but the signs 
are multiplying that it may have been the 
shortest road to a destination he never 
dreamed about then—the White House. 

Those were pleasant, peaceful years Adlai 
Stevenson left behind. The La Salle Street 
law office, and the green acres at Libertyville 
where he was country squire added up to 
quiet, solid comfort, and success as the world 
measures it. 

Well-to-do in his own right, he married 
an heiress to the Borden (taxi) fortune. 
Industrious, prudent, modest in his personal 
wants, Stevenson possessed position and 
security that were unassailable. The family 
backgrounds of both young Stevensons as- 
sured them a bright social life even if they 
had been as dull and withdrawn as oysters, 
which they weren’t. Still, they detested 
splash and show. Mrs. Stevenson was proud 
of her skill in cooking and sewing. She was 
almost as addicted as her husband is to this 
day to wearing her clothes as long as pos- 
sible—as only the rich can. 

Stevenson went fox hunting occasionally. 
He liked to play tennis and golf, which he 
did with competence, if rarely with the finish 
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of an expert. But he was not a sportsman 
or hobbyist at heart, and his old Libertyville 
neighbors’ most vivid recollection of him is 
of a man working in old clothes around his 
comfortable 11-room residence, or on his 71- 
acre farm doing the roughest kinds of work. 

But this placid life of corporation law 
and barnyard chores was doomed by a deep 
and nagging sense of duty. First the great 
depression and then the gathering interna- 
tional storm pulled him completely out of his 
pleasant groove. 

He had a fling at public life as early as 1933, 
as special counsel for the Administrator of 
the then new Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
After 2 years in Washington, he returned to 
Chicago, and the law, and the comfortable, 
ample Libertyville life. 

But the old path could not hold him. 
Surrounded though he was by some of the 
Nation's most intense isolationists, Steven- 
son joined the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and later was elected its president. 
He joined the Chicago chapter of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Al- 
lies, and in a short time he was head of that, 
too. 

In 1941 Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy 
and publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
invited Stevenson back to Washington, this 
time to be his special assistant and personal 
counsel. 

Stevenson departed briefly from Navy life 
in 1943 to head an Allied economic mission to 
Italy. 

From that and similar assignments it was 
a logical step to enter the State Department, 
where he went March 1, 1945, as a special 
assistant to the Secretary of State. As a 
descendant of a newspaper family (owners 
of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph) he was 
a natural for press officer for the State De- 
partment at the founding of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco. He managed to 
break down quite a bit of the State Depart- 
ment’s “no comment” tradition, but he him- 
self avoided the headlines. 

In August 1945, Stevenson went to Lon- 
don as United States Minister and represent- 
ative, and as deputy to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, chief United States delegate, to the 
preparatory commission of the United Na- 
tions. He stepped into Stettinius’ shoes 
when Stettinius became seriously ill. 

Stevenson was made senior adviser to the 
American delegation at the first U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, held in London the following 
year. He served as alternate delegate 
through the General Assembly session in New 
York in 1947 when he took over the ailing 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg's U. N. budget 
duties. 

In 1948 Stevenson came home to Chicago. 
At 48 he was a ceiebrity in a small way. The 
Chicago Democratic machine was in the mar- 
ket for candidates of demonstrated re- 
spectability—to be sacrificed to the expected 
Republican sweep of 1948. 

Stevenson was at first slated to run for 
Senator, because of his international ex- 
perience, and Pau. H. Douctas, University of 
Chicago economics professor, was to stand 
for governor, because his experience, as a 
Chicago alderman, had been local. 

At the last moment, for reasons never 
clearly explained, the slate-makers switched 
jobs. Stevenson combined vigor with dignity 
in his campaign, leaving no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that he intended to be a reform 
governor. He was swept into office with an 
all-time record majority of 572,000 votes, 
ahead of Doucias by more than 164,000, and 
better than President Truman's 538,000. 
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This rousing majority gave Stevenson the 
whiphand over the Democratic organiza- 
tion, with thousands of the faithful panting 
for jobs after being out of State control for 
years. A county chairman or so managed to 
squeeze into high position, but Stevenson 


sought and got experts, regardless of party, 
for the topmost appointive posts. 

He picked a Republican, George W. Mitch- 
ell, who had been a tax consultant for the 
Federal Reserve bank, as finance director. 
Walter T. Fisher, also a Republican, became 
head of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
which was promptly revamped to ward off 
political packing. 

Republican, too, was Fred K. Hoehler, who 
became director of Illinois’ enormous State 
welfare department at a salary dizzyingly 
less than he had earned as an administrative 
social worker in private posts. With Steven- 
son’s full cooperation, Hoehler made enor- 
mous strides toward rescuing the welfare 
system from waste, inadequacy, and bru- 
tality. 

Thus arrayed, Stevenson set out to fight 
a reform program through the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The word “fight” is used because, al- 
though not a pugnacious man, Stevenson is 
not versed in the wiles of compromising, and 
his tolerance for persons of less rigid moral 
standards than his own is vestigial. 

The senate of the 1949 legislature had a 
sizable Republican majority; the house, a 
small Democratic majority. Legislators of 
both parties looked upon Stevenson as “a 
Boy Scout,” and some of the friendlier ones 
termed him “a babe in the woods.” 

Stevenson did well to get half his pro- 
gram enacted. At the end of the session he 
admitted finding himself repeatedly bam- 
boozled, and added rather naively, “I was 
surprised to see to what extent party poli- 
tics influenced legislative decisions.” 

Nevertheless, the babe in the woods had 
won more respect than he realized. His ideas 
fared measurably better in the 1951 legis- 
lature, though by then not one but both 
of its houses were Republican-controlled. 

Using the legislature’s powers and those of 
his own office, Stevenson has these accomp- 
lishments on record: 

A long step toward government reorgan- 
ized along efficient lines, with 78 bills en- 
acted toward that objective. 

An integrated highway reconstruction 
program underway, though the program is 
presently pinched for funds pending a court 
test 


Considerable progress with government by 
trained experts, though the practice is seri- 
ously hampered by the maximum pay of 


$10,000 (except for the Governor's job, 
which rates $12,000). 

The way cleared for revision of the State's 
cripplingly inadequate 1870 constitution. 

Stiff blows rained upon commercialized 
gambling. After taking office, Stevenson al- 
lowed county and city officials ample time 
and opportunity to carry out their own law 
enforcement. Where they failed, he sent in 
State police to make raids. 

Hundreds of nonproductive payrollers 
trimmed off the State's various departments, 
the savings used to provide more attendants 
at State institutions, relieving a manpower 
shortage that was directly responsible for 
many inhumanities. Illinois’ mental insti- 
tutions are beginning to be rated among the 
best in the Nation. 

The Illinois State police, long on political- 
plum and fly-cop status, reorganized into a 
nonpolitical and effective law-enforcement 
arm, under a merit system. 

Stevenson believes that government is too 
expensive at all levels. We need economy 
from the township up to Washington. He is 
death on “Christmas-tree bills” that would 
supply funds or other support to special 
groups. He asked the 1951 legislature for a 
“Spartan program” to make general tax 
boosts unnecessary, and has resisted efforts 
to raise Illinois’ onerous enough 2-percent 
sales tax. 

Stevenson's idea of governmental economy, 
however, is not precisely the same as Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s. He said that “the people are 
willing to pay higher taxes if need be to get 
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better schools,” and then proceeded to tighten 
the belts in some areas of State govern- 
ment to allow a 53-percent increase in State 
aid to public schools. Old-age assistance 
and pensions for the blind have also gone 
up. 

Ir 

The material side of government, more- 
over, does not overwhelm his sense of basic 
values. Best of all his regime's accomplish- 
ments, he thinks, is “a better moral tone” in 
Illinois government, and “more officials with 
a sense of mission.” These sentiments still 
rate him as “naive and starry-eyed” by friends 
and foes alike. His ideas about distribution 
of patronage have raised welts on the souls 
cf many hardbitten Illinois Democrats. 

When his forces succeeded in squeezing 
the truck license increase bill through the 
legislature, against the well-organized oppo- 
sition of the trucking industry, Stevenson 
sighed: “I've just got used to the idea of 
compromising.” 

It is probable that he was exaggerating, 
for he seems not to have become accustomed 
to “dealing.” The straight course regard- 
less of consequence is more to his liking. 
A strong tendency toward aloofness will prob- 
ably always stand in the way of Stevenson's 
doing the expedient thing to gain his objec- 
tives. He finds it difficult either to bully or 
cajole his way. 

Many a Democratic politician in Illinots 
and Chicago, for example, has made his peace 
with the arch-Republican Chicago Tribune 
in an effort to dilute the shower of abuse 
and vilification he was otherwise bound to 
receive. When the new national Democratic 
chairman, Frank E. McKinney, of Indianap- 
olis, bitterly assailed the Tribune in a Chi- 
cago speech, the Tribune rounded up a sym- 
posium in which State and city Democratic 
wheelhorses spoke courteously of how the 
Tribune had been “fair” to them in news 
presentation. Among those solicited for 
comment there was only one notable excep- 
tion, Adlai Stevenson, who said: 

“The Thibune is entitled to its views about 
the world, but pray God they don’t prevail 
now any more than they did when the pub- 
lisher said we could not win the Civil War.” 

Since then, the number and virulence of 
the Tribune's attacks upon Governor Steven- 
son have been stepped up considerably. 

Unfortunately for the Governor, miscon- 
duct in his official family has recently pro- 
vided ammunition for the opposition. Last 
June 21, Edwin A. Lahey, of the Chicago 
Daily News reported: “For the first time in 
the memory of those of us in middle life, 
there is not even any barroom gossip about 
corruption in the State administration.” 
That blissful state of affairs has ended. In 
rapid succession there have been a series of 
scandals in Illinois: 

Several State legislators, and the Gover- 
nor’s Own executive secretary, were revealed 
(by Lahey and others on the Daily News 
staff) to have bought stock at a dime a share 
in a harness race track that benefited by a 
new State law. The stock paid the investors 
handsomely. It was all legal, but of doubt- 
ful morality. 

A ring of State cigaret tax stamp counter- 
feiters was found to be systematically rob- 
bing the State. 

An explosion in a West Frankfort, Ill., coal 
mine brought death to 119 men, eight fatali- 
ties more than the Centralia mine disaster 
that brought down extensive condemnation 
on the head of Gov. Dwight H. Green, 
Stevenson's predecessor, in 1947. 

Office of Price Stabilization inspectors dis- 
covered that horse meat was being widely 
sold as beef by mixing it into hamburger. 
There were indications that some of it might 
have been sold to State institutions. The 
State’s chief food inspector confessed to tak- 
ing bribes totaling $3,500 from a leader in 
the horse meat racket. 
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All the blame for these scandals is being 
laid at the Governor's door by his more avid 
political opponents. But the Governor has 
yet to dawdle when trouble pops. 

His executive secretary resigned, pleading 
ill health. Private investigators were hired, 
some o7 them directly by Stevenson, to fer- 
ret out the cigarette stamp counterfeiters in 
preparation for State police raids. He in- 
formed the investigators that he wanted the 
frauds rooted out, no matter who was im- 
plicated. At least 4 State cigarette tax 
agents are off the payroll; 18 cigarette deal- 
ers are under indictment. 

Governor Stevenson was at the scene of 
the mine disaster within hours after it oc- 
curred, organizing a fund to aid the victims’ 
families. He reminded the public—with 
complete accuracy—that he had done his 
utmost to get the legislature to enact a 
model mine-safety code. 

The State bureau of investigation and the 
State agriculture department went after 
State food inspectors with lie detectors, 
bringing nine resignations plus the chief 
mentioned. They launched a broad inquiry 
into the horse-meat scandal before the 
State’s attorney of the most affected counties 
were well begun on their own investigations, 
and long before the city of Chicago and its 
famed Dr. Herman N. Bundeson, president 
of the board of health, began to move pon- 
derously into action. 

These developments, coupled with the fact 
that Governor Stevenson made a character 
deposition for Alger Hiss in the latter's first 
trial for perjury, have inspired a Chicago 
Republican press agent to coin an anti- 
Stevenson campaign slogan: “From Hiss to 
horse meat.” 

Stevenson's initial support for Hiss will be 
widely used in combating Stevenson’s cam- 
paign for reelection as Governor, and would 
be useful to the opposition if he were nomi- 
nated for President. 

The facts are these: Stevenson knew Hiss 
as far back as his 1933 Government service. 
Subsequently he worked with him ag~‘n in 
the State Department. There is no evidence 
that the two men were persona! friends out- 
side of working hours. Far from rushing 
to the defense of Hiss, as some of the Re- 
publican faithful insist, Stevenson turned 
down a request from his Harvard law-school 
roommate, then on Hiss defense staff, to 
make a personal appearance for Hiss. Stev- 
enson’s report on Hiss’ reputation was made 
when a United States Commissioner was 
sent to Stevenson at Springfield to ask about 
Hiss’ reputation for veracity and loyalty when 
he and Stevenson were both in the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Governor replied, truthfully, as tes- 
timony from other sources has amply shown, 
that at the time he knew Hiss, his reputation 
was good. 

Possibly another man in Stevenson's posi- 
tion would have begged off, but Stevenson’s 
moral code takes precedence over his desire 
to continue in public life. And Stevenson 
knows and respects the American principle 
that an accused man is innocent 
until proven guilty—no matter how heinous 
the crime. 

For all his reputation, among those who 
know him least, as an aloof, humorless char- 
acter, Stevenson actually has a fine sense 
of humor. Whether the gathering be small 
or large, Stevenson does not rise owlishly 
to his feet to peer solemnly at a mass of 
manuscript. He bounces. He smiles read- 
ily and his eyes are bright. He is incapable 
of being dull. His speaking voice is a mag- 
nificent instrument. He is enormously suc- 
cessful in capitavating an audience; often, 
however, he fails to charm an individual. 
Sophistry is beyond his code of conduct. 

Iv 
From the outset his workweek has averaged 


76 hours, a typical day beginning about 8 
@. m. and continuing through midnight. He 


set up offices in the State of Illinois Building 
in Chicago where he could work and receive 
visitors on week ends. His predecessors pre- 
ferred to use private clubs and hotels—to 
relax a bit more than Stevenson seems capa- 
ble of doing. 

Stevenson is fit at 52. His 5 feet 9 inches 
hold 180 pounds, a few of which are bunch- 
ing up a bit where he wears his belt. This 
may partly be the result of his passion for 
cherry pie. He has been known to tuck away 
turee pieces when the mood was on him. 
His other tastes are less fattening. His 
fondness for tomatoes is of the three-meals- 
a-day variety, starting with stewed tomatoes 
for breakfast. He enjoys a nip of whisky 
before dinner, but otherwise relaxes only 
when he is forced to, as when friends in 
Chicago lure or threaten him into an occa- 
sional game of golf. 

Mostly, Stevenson works—so relentlessly, 
in fact, that his early reputation for austerity 
and aloofness has, if anything, increased. 
To the public, however, he seems amiable 
ani relaxed. He has a pleasing radio voice 
and first-class television personality, and he 
makes etfective use of both media to talk 
things over with the people of Ilinois. 

The sentiments he expresses in public 
speeches are his own. There are speech 
writers on his staff, but he revises their 
products so extensively that they actually 
become Stevenson's. 

The Governor knows how to live well, if 
time and circumstances permit. But he is 
basically a thrifty man. His campaign work- 
ers discovered that in Chicago before the 
el.ction. Stevenson loaded them onto 
streetcars instead of into the taxicabs they 
were accustomed to. He did not stint his 
wife and three sons, but on himself he spends 
as little as possible. During the campaign 
he lost his hat, in Livingston County, he 
believed. 

“I wish someone would return it,” he said 
the day following. “I had worn it for 14 
years and it probably would last another 14.” 
He probably was not entirely joking. 

He has paid a heavy price in peace and 
comfort for the path he has chosen. It cost 
him his wife, who almost from the day he 
took office expressed her distaste for the 
Springfield political life and the kind of peo- 
ple who take part in it. When she filed 
suit for divorce in Nevada, Stevensiyn issued 
a statement to the press: 

“I am deeply distressed that due to the in- 
compatibility of our lives, Mrs. Stevenson 
feels a separation is necessary. 

“Although I do not believe in divorce, I 
will not contest it. We have separated with 
the highest mutual regard.” 

To this day there is no doubt that the 
divorce was precisely as Stevenson described 
it. Neither had any romantic attachment 
elsewhere at the time; none has developed 
since. 

The divorce was a bitter blow to a man 
of Stevenson’s ideals and attachment to fam- 
ily ties. He has had much else to weary him 
and to make him cynical in the intervening 
years. But he has not lowered his sights, 
nor loosened his moral code, nor slackened 
his unending endeavors to lift Illinois State 
Government up by its bootstraps from the 
mire of mediocrity, corruption, and inefii- 
ciency. , 

v 


Adlai Stevenson has traveled a long way 
from Chicago’s North Shore, but some of the 
early roots remain relatively undisturbed. A 
liberal by most standards today, he believes 
emphatically in free enterprise, but hastens 
to add: “Free enterprise ir our world must 
result in more than profit for the few.” 

A firm believer in public responsibility in 
the field of social welfare, he is as tightly 
wedded to the need for greater local control. 
Thus, “A revival of local social consciousness 
and responsibility is the best, if not the only 
antidote to an expanding welfare state.” 
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Stevenson is alarmed over Federal deficits 
and believes inflation is the major domestic 
issue—and a powerful factor in foreign rela- 
tions, as well, because it is of sinister value 
to theenemy. For this reason he thinks the 
country must hold spending in nonessential 
areas to the minimum and, if need be, defer 
social improvements until we can afford to 
pay for them. 

Stevenson is a long-time internationalist 
whose foreign policy is not greatly different 
from President Truman’s on most funda- 
mentals. In fact, as Arthur Krock, chief 
Washington correspondent for the New York 
Times, pointed out recently, Stevenson 
helped formulate the Truman foreign pro- 
gram—"“except for the Far East.” 

Committed to the American policy of 
assistance and resistance, Stevenson is con- 
vinced that “any retreat or hesitation on our 
part in the face of Communist imperialism 
and its imminent threat to Asia and Europe 
in this time of sensitive balance would 
quickly lead to the collapse of the grand 
alliance of the free world. Now is the time 
to push ahead with that alliance,” he says. 

The short-term methods of communism, 
he believes “are grimly effective. We can’t 
sit still and wait for the fever to run its 
course. If Western civilization is to save its 
body, it must save its soul too. It must 
awake again the emotionalism, the confi- 
dence, the defiant faith of a resolute breed 
of men to whom liberty and justice mean 
something positive every day.” 

Stevenson's loathing of the Soviet system 
has not blinded him to the danger of cor- 
rupting American principles in combatting 
communism at home. Thus, he vetoed the 
notorious Broyles bills, calling for loyalty 
oaths and witch hunting, on the ground that 
they were “more dangerous to ourselves than 
to our foes.” 

“Laws infringing our rights and intimi- 
dating unoffending persons without enlarg- 
ing our security,” he said, “will neither catch 
subversives nor win converts to our better 
ideas. We must not burn down the house 
to kill the rats.” 

Stevenson believes that America’s destiny 
is to “make a unique contribution to hu- 
man history * * *, the realization of an 
idealist’s dream of a free society in which 
hopes and aspirations once reserved for the 
few are the property of the many.” 

This concept is an accurate gage of the in- 
tellectual mileage this former fox-hunting 
corporation lawyer has traveled. 


More Light on Seaway 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
taken from the Wilkes-Sarre Times 
Leader-Evening News, on Wednesday, 
January 30, 1952, entitled “More Light 
on Seaway”: 

More Licgut on SEAWAY 


The Financial Times of Montreal, Canada, 
throws additional light on the St. Lawrence 
seaway in an editorial which we take the 
liberty of reproducing in part: 

“The advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
North America’s biggest boondoggle, are 
mightily cheered by the announcement thst 
the Canadian Government intends to set up 
an ‘authority’ to administer the as yet une 
dug ditch. 
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“If press releases could raise the billion 
dollars necessary; if the unmentioned costs 
of about half a billion dollars for deepen- 
ing inland harbors could be financed by 
order in council; if the power could be de- 
veloped without having recourse to United 
States authorities and if the ships could 
be inveigled into taking the sunshine cruise 
to the head of the Lakes with their loads 
of goods from Europe, then the authority 
to be created would have a least one leg 
to stand on. 

“There is not yet the slightest indication 
that even the authority to develop the power 
alone will be forthcoming from Washing- 
ton. There is no guarantee that the House 
of Commons (Canadian) will authorize the 
allocation of the funds—unless various in- 
terests which can live happily without the 
seaway get bought off with some public- 
works program of their own. 

“If, for the sake of buttering up a high- 
pressure lobby that has made a good living 
out of advocating the seaway since the First 
World War, the House of Commons is in- 
deed presented with a plan to go ahead with 
the seaway, then the least one can hope for 
is that its members will be given the fullest 
information. 

“For a really useless and continuous drain 
on the national treasury, the seaway could 
not be equaled.” 

As the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference, opposed to the seaway, observed, all 
is not beer and skittles in Canada. 


Niagara River Hydroelectric Power 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House the 
following resolution which was adopted 
by the New York State Association of 
Electrical Workers in support of my bill, 
H. R. 3146, and Senator CAPEHART’s com- 
panion bill, S. 2021, for the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. 

The New York State Association of 
Electrical Workers was organized June 
26, 1915. It is affiliated with the New 
York State Federation of Labor and the 
New York State Building Trades Council, 

The resolution, signed by Mr. John R. 
Weigelt, the secretary-treasurer of the 
association, follows: 

Whereas the American system of free enter- 


prise has demonstrated its enduring value 
to all of the world; and 

Whereas this system of American democ- 
racy can only continue in an economy dedi- 
cated to that purpose; and 

Whereas the continued attempts of Fed- 
eral agencies to encroach upon the estab- 
lished customs of our great Nation can only 
lead to an eventual Government control of 
the Nation's entire economy; and 

Whereas this same practice in the field of 
electrical energy is continuing to broaden 
in spite of every effort of free American en- 
terprise to fulfill its duty to the American 
public: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Workers, in meeting as- 


sembled, go on record as favoring the develop- 
rent of the hydroelectric potential of the 
Niagara River by the private electric com- 
panies in the State of New York as is pro- 
posed by the Capehart-Miller bill and that 
the secretary be instructed to send a letter 
to all the Congressmen and Senators from 
this State so advising them of our position. 
New York STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
JouN R. WEIGEL 
Secrefary-Treasurer. 


In the Opinion of a dian Investment 
Banker, the United States Does Not Re- 
quire the Construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway With the Urgency With 
Which Canada Requires It 4 \ 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to an editorial appearing in the 
December 29, 1951, issue of the Boston 
Herald, Mr. Leslie Roberts, of the Mont- 
real investment house of Robertson & 
Morgan, is authority for the statement 
that “the United States does not require 
a completed seaway with the urgency 
with which Canada requires it.” 

The editorial follows: 


Sr. LAWRENCE CANDOR 


Canada’s proposal to build the St. Law- 
rence seaway herself if this country con- 
tinues to stand off has alarmed.some of the 
seaway advocates in this country. It seems 
we must not allow our neighbor to spend her 
money alone on the project. 

There comes from a Canadian now a can- 
did admission that the Dominion’s interest 
in a deep channel between the Lakes and the 
sea is considerably more urgent than this 
country’s. Leslie Robert: states in the 
monthly letter of Robertson - Morgan, Mont- 
real investment house, that the growth of 
Canada in the past decade makes the seaway 
essential for the development of the great 
frontiers of the West, 1,000 miles or more 
from the Great Lakes. Transportation for 
the bulky raw material resources is vital. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
no longer a frontier country. It is much 
more self-contained and already has an es- 
tablished economy and a transportation sys- 
tem adapted to its needs. 

“Obviously, therefore,” says Mr. Roberts, 
“the United States does not require a com- 
pleted seaway with the urgency with which 
Canada requires it.” 

Mr. Roberts is not advocating that Can- 
ada build the seaway alone. On the con- 
trary, he insists that the United States has 
a moral obligation, as a partner in 48 miles 
of the St. Lawrence, not to impede develop- 
ment of the whole to Canada’s detriment. 
Yet he grants that Canada stands to gain 
most by the project. 

Now, it is true that Canada’s prosperity 
will contribute to United States prosperity. 
No two other nations in the world are at 
once so great individually yet so interde- 
pendent. But we ought to ask ourselves if 
we are wise to contribute a large amount of 
money, together with precious manpower 
and materials, for a project which would 
contribute so much more to Canada’s pros- 
perity than to ours. 
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Mr. Roberts also disposes of one of the ma- 
jor arguments of those Americans who in- 
sist on sharing in the project. It has been 
stated that should Canada build the seaway 
alone, she would open it to American ship- 
ping only under heavy tolls. But Mr. Rob- 
erts notes that under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, signed in 1871, the right to ascend 
and descend the St. Lawrence to the open 
sea was guaranteed in perpetuity to citizens 
of the United States. Thus the all-Canadian 
ship channel must be as free to ships of 
United States registry as it is to those of 
Canada. 

The purely United States arguments for 
the seaway seem persuasive until they are 
examined. 

It is said we must open the way for Lab- 
rador iron ore to our steel plants in the 
Great Lakes area, now that the best grades 
of Lake Superior ore are being depleted. But 
there are still substantial quantities of 
good ore, one steelman (Wilfred Sykes, 
chairman of the executive committee, In- 
land Steel Co.) estimating enough for 30 
years. In addition there are very large quan- 
tities of low-grade magnetic material known 
as taconite which is already being benefi- 
ciated (improved in quality) and shipped in 
walnut-size pellets. Finally, the Lakes dis- 
trict produces much more ore than it con- 
sumes in iron and steel mills, while the 
eastern district consumes more than it pro- 
duces. Shipping ore westward is taking 
coals to Newcastle. 

It is said we need the power from a sea- 
way development. But the 570,000 kilowatts 
of sure power and 130,000 of secondary power 
hardly stack up against the 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts now being developed from steam 
plants in New York State alone. 

And 50 on. 

Yet the proponents are pressing the proj- 
ect with grim determination. The latest 
stunt in Congress was a House joint resolu- 
tion that would sidetrack the usual process 
of appropriation after study by the Appro- 
priations Committee and leave the spending 
of an indefinite sum by a “St. Lawrence fund” 
supplied by the proceeds of bond sales. 

Moreover, the bill of Senator Murray and 
13 other Senators for a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority opens a painful possibility of multi- 
billion-dollar logrolling—buying votes for 
the MVA by votes for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is important to 
Canada. Its importance to us, counting the 
cost, is very doubtful. We should reappraise 
the project in that light, and decide how 
much the development of Canada’s western 
frontiers warrants our financial support. 


Elliott Knows the Score Ate 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Decatur (Ala.) Daily of February 25, 
1952. This fine article brings proper at- 
tention to the spendid and outstanding 
work being done by Congressman CarL 
E..iott for the people he represents: 

Ex..iotr KNows THE SCORE 

Congressman Cart ELLIoTT, who serves the 


Jasper district, knows the score of his area’s 
needs and no man in that district is giving 
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more time and thought in trying to overcome 
the industrial deficiency of the Seventh 
District. 

Call the roll of the counties: Pranklin, 
Marion, Winston, Cullman, Blount, Walker, 
Fayette, Lamar, and Pickens, and you will 
understand why Congressman Ex.iortt is de- 
termined to do all that he can to see that 
industrial jobs are created in that agricul- 
tural and mining section of Alabama. 

Ex.iott is a bearer of good tidings. Re- 
cently he told member of Oakman and Car- 
bon Hill veterans agriculture training classes, 
“This is going to become the garden spot of 
America” if it is developed and its resources 
are utilized properly. Ex.iiotr spoke of the 
area in the broad sense of the Southeast, 
but his efforts are intended for those nine 
counties which comprise the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

Cart ELuiott knows the needs of his people. 
He knows they can produce if given the 
opportunity. He knows that if they do not 
have the opportunity at home they will have 
to go elsewhere to find it. Ex.iorr is carry- 
ing on, together with the people of vision 
and determination in the Seventh District, 
in attempting to improve the economy of all 
the people. 

He may not accomplish miracles overnight, 
but he will be found trying. 





How Mexican Alien Workers Are Treated 
in West Texas 
33 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
year or two now the propagandists have 
been putting out vicious and misleading 
information about alleged mistreatment 
and exploitation of Mexican nationals 
who seek employment in Texas and the 
Southwest. The President’s Commis- 
sion of Migratory Labor must share a 
lot of the blame for these fictitious 
stories. It is unfortunate because some 
innocent people might permit them- 
selves to be misled by these distortions 
of facts. 

Just to he:p keep the record straight 
and give an example of the “mistreat- 
ment” these people point to, I include 
a copy of a news story from Rocksprings, 
Tex., written by Mrs. Jack Whitworth, 
Jr.: 

RockspriIncs, Tex.—The following story 
is of particular interest in view of recent 
charges of mistreatment of wetbacks and 
pending legislation of the question. 

Luzino Biyeda, 21-year-old Mexican na- 
tional, has been dismissed from the Edwards 
County Memorial Hospital at Rocksprings, 
after being a patient there for the past 32 
days. 

He was brought to the hospital critically 
ill on Thursday, January 19, 1952, by Arnold 
Guthrie, foreman of the Barron-McClain 
Ranch, 20 miles southwest of Rocksprings 
off the Del Rio Highway. At the time, he was 
unconscious and suffering from a severe case 
of tetanus. 

The youth had left his home in Tenguedho, 
Zimapan, Hidalgo, Mexico, about 150 miles 
from Mexico City, a few weeks before, to find 
work. His family consisted of his mother, 
stepfather, three brothers, and three sisters, 
and they worked for farmers in the area. 





Biyeda decided to try his luck in Texas, 
so he slipped across the border and began 
looking for a promising ranch home where 
he could get food and employment. As he 
was nearing the Barron-McClain Ranch in 
Edwards County, he climbed over a fence and 
got a splinter in his right hand. Not bother- 
ing to stop and remove the splinter, he hur- 
ried on to the headquarters of the ranch and 
asked for a job. Guthrie hired the boy, since 
labor was needed badly to help with feeding 
and other ranch work. 

Several days later, as Guthrie and Biyeda 
were working, the foreman noticed the boy 
was not using his right arm. Upon being 
questioned, Biyeda admitted the arm was 
sore. After Guthrie looked at the infected 
hand, which still had the splinter in it, and 
now was swollen and black, he rushed the boy 
immediately in a car to the nearest hospital. 

Every medical aid known was used by the 
attending doctor and nurses at the hospital 
in an effort to save the boy’s life, although 
he was now in the advanced stages of lock- 
jaw, and in addition, pneumonia had de- 
veloped. Injections of antitoxin were ad- 
ministered; oxygen was given; and for 2 
weeks, he received only intravenous feed- 
ings, since he could not drink even a drop 
of water. He suffered spells of violent seiz- 
ures; had a succession of convulsions; and 
these were accompanied by severe vomiting 
attacks. Special nurses attended him con- 
stantly for 3 weeks. 

Sheriff Dor Brown of Edwards County and 
the attending physician contacted the Mexi- 
can consul, Juan Richter, at Eagle Pass, and 
explained the situation to him. They asked 
him to get in touch with Biyeda’s family to 
see if one of his relatives could come to 
Rocksprings. At the time, the men doubted 
that Biyeda would recover. 

Also, Yancey Barron, owner of the ranch, 
who made his home at Palmer, Tex., near 
Dallas, was called. Barron gave instruction 
to provide everything the boy needed and 
stated that he would defray all expenses. 

Then Barron, although 74 years of age, 
came in his car to Rocksprings, arriving here 
Monday, January 21, to see personally about 
the boy. Barron, who was president of the 
Palmer Bank, owner of a brick factory, and 
who had many other business interests, 
planned to stay here as long as Biyeda was 
in the hospital. 

But tragedy struck the ranch when Barron 
was killed Saturday night, January 23, as he 
slipped and fell, striking his head on a con- 
crete porch. Barron was alone in the house 
at the time, but managed to call Guthrie, 
who summoned an ambulance and a doctor 
to the ranch. However, Barron died a few 
minutes after the doctor arrived. 

L. R. McClain, Barron's grandson of Palmer, 
came at once to Rocksprings. He gave in- 
structions while he was here for hospital au- 
thorities to continue doing everything pos- 
sible for Biyeda, who was still critically ill. 

Biyeda’s brother, Teclo Lozano, 23, came to 
Rocksprings from Mexico upon hearing of 
his brother's severe illness, with the trip be- 
ing arranged by the Mexican consul and 
Rocksprings authorities. They also had 
Teclo talk by phone to his mother in Mexico 
and inform her of his safe arrival and of the 
condition of his brother. 

For many days Biyeda did not recognize 
his visiting brother. Teclo stayed almost 
constantly with Biyeda at the hospital, al- 
though several nights he was persuaded to 
leave and get some rest at a house nearby. 

When Biyeda finally regained conscious- 
ness, he was overcome with the attention he 
was receiving and over the news that his 
brother was with him. He slowly began re- 
gaining his strength. His diet was carefully 
checked and vitamin and other deficiencies 
supplied. 

Biyeda requested that he be allowed to tell 
someone how he had been treated, so a press 
interview was arranged. Neither Biyeda nor 
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his brother speak English, so an official inter- 
preter was present, as was also Mrs. Tempe 
Goode, superintendent of the hospital, and 
Mrs. Terry Cowsert, the attending nurse. 
The hospital staff and attending doctor speak 
fluent Spanish, which was a great help and 
also a pleasure to Biyeda. 

At the interview, Biyeda stated that he 
was never treated so good in all his life. 
With a smile and a soft voice, he said, “The 
nurses are so good, and the doctor is so good, 
and I am pleased with everything, and I 
want to thank everybody. They make no 
difference in the way they treat me from 
all the others.” His brother, Teclo, nodded 
approvingly. 

Then Biyeda asked if he could have a 
picture of the hospital and doctor and nurses 
to take home with him to show everyone. 
An appointment was made with a local 
photographer to come and make the pictures 
he wanted. 

Barron’s daughter, Mrs. L. H. McClain and 
her husband, of Palmer, came to Rocksprings 
this week to take Biyeda and his brother 
from the hospital to the Barron-McClain 
Ranch, where they will stay 2 weeks before 
returning to their home in Tenguedho, 
Mexico. As they left the hospital, tears of 
gratitude were in the eyes of the boys when 
they said goodbye to the nurses and hospital 
staff. 

It has been an unforgettable experience 
for the brothers to find West Texas hospi- 
tality and generosity put into direct action 
in the genuine concern of Edwards County 
residents over saving the life of Luzino 
Biyeda. 





Oklahoma Democratic Legislator Insists 
We Should Frown on Useless Expend- 
itures 
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Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from an out- 
standing member of the Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma. This gentle- 
man is of the Democratic persuasion, but 
he is very definitely opposed to the 
wasteful and extravagant spending of 
our Federal and State governments. 
This Democratic Oklahoma legislator 
insists we should frown on useless ex- 
penditures. I believe that those who 
read his letter will be impressed with his 
sincerity, his intellectual approach, and 
his logical conclusions that we must do 
something and do it quickly, for, as he 
says, we are “headed for national bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The letter of this clear-thinking 
statesman follows: 

I am alarmed, and I believe most thought- 
ful people are alarmed, at the terrible 
amount of money that is being thrown to 
the wind and the inflation it is bringing 
about. I only wish you could sit in some 
public gathering such as the Kiwanis, to 
which I belong, and catch the real senti- 
ment of the people. I can see the point 


that by spending vast sums of money (most 
of which is wasted) on useless projects that 
we can stave off a depression until perhaps 
after election, but I do believe that if we ex- 
pect to continue on and preserve our Amer- 
ica as a free country that we should at this 
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very moment frown on useless expenditures, 
I doubt very much if money that you voted 
now would bolster economy at election time. 
It is all the talk among thinking people 
about the terrible inflation and the unrea- 
sonable expenditure of both the Federal 
and State governments. I feel that as a 
businessman, which I know you are, you can 
see the two sides of this question, but I am 
sure the man up and down the street is be- 
coming alarmed and I believe that there will 
be many casualties among the people who 
vote for and foster any further increase in 
the national debt or expenditures. I was 
surprised the past week when one of the 
leading economists came out with a strong 
letter saying unless we did something and 
did it quickly we were headed for national 
bankruptcy. Don’t you think it is time we 
stopped, looked, and listened? I don't think 
this letter will do any good but it will ease 
my conscience to know I am trying to do my 
bit to help. 


Global Flight of Peter Mack J 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~S 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL S 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of our number achieved a 
unique feat in circumnavigating the 
globe, flying solo in a single-engine air- 
craft. He did this out of the most noble 
of motives—good will toward the peoples 
of the world. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Mack], brought honor and 
distinction to himself and to this body. 
He also brought particular honor to the 
United States Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing Command. Congressman Mack is 
attached as a member of one of the com- 
ponent commands of the Naval Air Re- 
serve training program assigned to Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia. In this way he 
maintains his proficiency as an aviator 
and is always prepared, should he be 
called upon to do so, to resume his duties 
as a naval aviator, which he discharged 
with honor and distinction during World 
War II. There are thousands of others 
like him in the Naval Air Reserve train- 
ing program, many of whom are now 
fighting from our carriers in Korean 
waters. Several squadrons of the Naval 
Air Reserve Training Command have 
already returned from Korea and have 
been replaced by others. 

It had been expected that Perer Mack 
would return to the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Unit at the Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, on Sunday, February 3. How- 
ever, the weather on that date was such 
as to make fiying hazardous. Many of 
the gentleman’s colleagues went to the 
naval air station on that occasion to 
compliment and congratulate him. Al- 
though the honoree was not present, a 
most pleasant time was enjoyed and good 
fellowship was enshrined, thanks to the 
efforts of the commanding officer, Capt. 
Thomas B. Payne, United States Navy, 
his station officers, and the officers of the 
various reserve commands, 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like at this time to include the re- 
marks made on this occasion by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, our colleague, Mr. 
PRICE: 


Captain Payne, friends of Pete, I regret 
with all of you that Pete, as the guest of 
honor, is missing here this afternoon. Speak- 
ing as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I think that I can extend to Pete 
through means of this recording the thanks 
of the membership of the House for bring- 
ing great honor and distinction to the House. 
I think Pete got tired of hearing the Senate 
referred to as the upper House and decided to 
“up” them considerably, and I don’t think 
that they will ever be able to “up” Pete any 
more. I can guarantee you also, Captain 
Payne, that if Pete had seen these beautiful 
girls singing this song here this afternoon, 
if he knew that they were going to be here, 
neither rain nor fog nor sleet nor snow nor 
low ceilings would have stopped him and he 
would be with us this afternoon. But Prete 
Mack has accomplished one of the great feats 
in aviation. He has done much for aviation. 
He exhibited great courage and spirit in 
furthering a field of endeavor in which he 
has always been greatly interested. He 
brought honor not only to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in which he has served so ca- 
pably but he also brought great honor to 
your Naval Reserve, Captain. And I think 
that it is because of the fine training that 
he received in the Navy and which he re- 
ceived also in his association in your Reserve 
that he was able to accomplish this great 
feat. So he has brought honor not only to 
us as Members of Congress but also to you 
members of the Naval Reserve. The theme 
song of this little affair this afternoon was 
that “If I Knew You Were Coming I'd Have 
Baked a Cake.” I think that we should make 
it that “If you can be here next week, we'll 
save the cake and we'll have a party for you 
when you get here.” Good luck, Pete. 


Mr. Speaker, to these remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois, I would like to 
add my few words as a fellow naval re- 
servist and say to our friend Peter Mack, 
“Congratulations. Well done.” 


The Blueprint for Morals Reform N 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 4. 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, during the last 2 months, 
I have included in the Appendix of the 
Recorp reprints of articles which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on the general question of the deteriora- 
tion of public morals. These were state- 
ments written by nationally known lead- 
ers in the fields of education, business, 
labor, publishing, religion, statesman- 
ship, and the professions. They com- 
prise a comprehensive diagnosis of the 
No. 1 problem confronting our Nation 
with excellent suggestions concerning 
steps which must be taken if we are to 
restore public confidence in our leaders 
in government. 

The series has now been concluded. 
I include herewith the concluding edi- 

cn, 
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torial on the series which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Janu- 
ary 20, 1952: 


THE BLUEPRINT FoR MorRALs REFORM 


A symposium on the deterioration of pub- 
lic morals has been appearing daily in the 
Globe-Democrat for 2 weeks. It is concluded 
today. To this forum of public opinion have 
come many important Americans, men and 
women. They represent varied ways of life— 
college heads, lawyers, legislators, labor lead- 
ers, churchmen, educators, law-enforcement 
directors, a former President, businessmen, 
political leaders, and an elder statesman. 
They have spoken freely, many at consider- 
able length. This newspaper believes their 
comments will provide a needed impetus to 
a Nation-wide movement for a moral refor- 
mation already gathering momentum against 
the background of expanding disclosures of 
scandals and corruption in high places, which 
have spread into our schools and exercise a 
bad influence on the youth of the land. 

The common theme of the comments was 
one of alarm over existing conditions, cou- 
pled with confidence that they can be reme- 
died, and an over-all faith in a democratic 
America. The desirable moral climate can- 
not be attained overnight, nor next month 
or next year. But the leaven has started to 
work. As it is nurtured by a decent citi- 
zenry aware of the threat to the traditional 
American way of life, it will eventually bear 
a pleasant fruit. This was the common hope, 
the common belief. 

Public morals reflect private morals. Cor- 
ruption is not a recent innovation. We have 
had it always; and its complete eradication 
will never be achieved. But something must 
be done, before it is too late, to change the 
psychology, now too prevalent, which admits 
that the offense is not the violation of the 
law but the getting caught at it. There is 
too much maneuvering just within the fringe 
of the law, too little regard by public officials 
for the oath of honest performance they 
take; too much free and easy money for 
those who take and offer bribes; too scant 
regard for the precepts of religion; too little 
appreciation by parents of their responsi- 
bility to make the home the firm foundation 
on which children may build good character 
and respect for God and country. 

Society is comprised of individuals, and so- 
ciety is what they make it. Morality must 
be incorporated into the daily lives of those 
individuals—the ordinary men and women 
of America who must fight the good fight. 
Until each realizes that he is an important 
integer in the movement to stem the trend 
to complete deterioration, the whole prob- 
lem will be unanswered. Legislation can help 
but it is by no means the cure. 

The leaders obviously will be found in the 
churches and the schools, with parent obli- 
gation touched by both. The movies can 
help. So can the press. Our representatives 
in Congress and in the State legislatures can, 
as many have already done, stand four- 
square against the encroachments of evil- 
doers that will, if not stopped, send us down 
the same skids that carried the Roman em- 
pire to decay. 

The eternal value of honor and moral 
strength must never be lost sight of. One 
contributor put it thus: “It is of prime im- 
portance to hold ever high the vision of the 
social order we are striving for, where enter- 
prise in all fields of worthy endeavor is en- 
couraged, where opportunity for effective 
work is freely open to everyone, where men 
and women win respect because of the service 
they perform for their fellows. As we work 
to attain this ideal, the darker features of 
moral decadence and corruption will be 
crowded out by the brighter world we aspire 
to achieve. It.s this phase of clearing away 
for further human progress through which 
we are now passing.” 
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Other contributors, although recognizing 
the necessity of an ideal and the flaming 
desire for its realization, have offered prac- 
tical firsts. Such as expansion of the civil 
service, a militant church formally enter- 
ing the political arena, accent on the use- 
fulness of a Federal commission on ethics 
in Government, a willingness by every eli- 
gible voter to vote at every election, partici- 
pation personally in political campaigns and 
a study of candidates, a coordination of 
church efforts toward the common goal in- 
stead of intolerance and bickering, a re- 
vamping of governmental administrative pro- 
cedure and an end to the necessity of being 
on the inside to get something accomplished 
with Government agencies. 

One wrote: “We condemn influence ped- 
diers, but turn away before we get to influ- 
ence buyers. For every bribe taker, there 
is a bribe giver; for every tax fixer, a tax 
evader. Which is the seeker and the sought?” 
This brings us back to the original com- 
ment that public morals are merely the re- 
fiection of private morals. 

The Globe-Democrat is grateful to those 
who contributed to the symposium. We 
believe much has been said that should be 
said. It is most encouraging to learn from 
these contributions and from the hundreds 
of letters and telegrams received since the 
editorial, Low Estate of Public Morals, was 
published last August 6, that the American 
people are aware of the danger to their 
freedom, that they are alarmed and appre- 
hensive, that they earnestly desire to do their 
bit to jerk the Nation back from the road 
it is traveling. Most encouraging it is to 
know that the faith still persists that it 
can be done. It is up to the individual. 





Resolution to Authorize Televising of 
House Committee Hearings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS E. 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a resolution which will 
amend the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to authorize hearings con- 
ducted by committees and subcommit- 
tees to be broadcast by television and 
radio or reproduced by motion-picture 
film, still photography, or tape recording. 

This resolution will be referred to the 
House Rules Committee, where I hope 
it will receive early and favorable con- 
sideration. 

In order to preserve dignified and 
orderly conduct and to protect the rights 
of witnesses at committee hearings, my 
resolution will allow the committee pro- 
ceedings to be broadcast or recorded 
only upon majority vote of the commit- 
tee membership. This safeguard is de- 
signed to prevent any abuse which might 
arise due to the coverage of hearings by 
the various media of communication. 

It is my belief that the Congress must 
recognize the great impact of radio and 
television upon our American daily life. 
These modern communication devices 
have helped to make the American peo- 
ple the best informed in the world. 
They are constantly disseminating val- 


uable information and have contributed 
to the unity of our Nation. 

With the advent of television it is now 
possible for most Americans to see at 
first hand the conduct of governmental 
affairs. Rather than spurn this new 
medium of communication, I believe the 
Congress should encourage the use of 
television to allow the American people 
to view important committee proceed- 
ings which affect the lives of all our 
citizens. 

I hope my resolution may help to bring 
our Government closer to the people. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of 
Representatives are hereby amended by add- 
ing the following rule: 

“Rute XLIV 
“BROADCASTS 

“All hearings conducted by committees or 
their subcommittees may be broadcast by 
radio or television or the proceedings may 
be reproduced by recording or photography 
if so authorized by a majority of said com- 
mittee or subcommittee. Such broadcast, 
photography, or recording shall be subject to 
such conditions as the committee or sub- 
committee by majority vote may prescribe.” 





Iowa Second in Food Producing 
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L N 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Des Moines Register of February 22, 
1952: 


Iowa SECOND IN Foop PRODUCING 
(By Marr McGaffiin) 

WasuincTon, D. C.—Iowa regained its rank 
as the second biggest food-producing State 
in the Nation, with announcement Thursday 
by the Department of Agriculture that it 
had pushed Texas into third place. 

The State of California continued its tight 
hold on first place with total cash receipts 
from farm marketings amounting to $2,560,- 
$01,000 for 1951. 

Towa moved ahead of Texas with total 
cash receipts amounting to $2,399,196,000 for 
the year, compared with $2,114,869,000 for 
a The Texas total was $2,150,930,000 for 
1951. 

Mllinois placed fourth with total receipts 
of $2,017,581,000. 

Iowa's receipts from livestock were up by 
$352,000,000—almost double those of Cali- 
fornia, but California far exceeded Iowa in 
receipts from other crops. 

Largest increases made during the year 
were by South Carolina, 34 percent up, and 
South Dakota, 32 percent up. Wheat and 
cattle were responsible for the rise in in- 
come for South Dakota farmers. 


FOURTEEN BILLION NINE HUNDRED MILLION 
TOTAL 

The total net income of the Nation's 

farmers in 1951 was $14,900,000,000, approxi- 

mately $2,000,0°0,000 more than the year be- 





While farm incomes showed an increase 
over 1950, they dropped $2,000,000,000 below 
the high record set in 1947 
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The increase in the farmer's net income, 
however, did not match the rise in earnings 
for other segments of the Nation’s economy. 

Incomes for other industries and for non- 
farm workers set a new record, estimated at 
12 percent above 1950 and 37 percent above 
the previous high record set in 1947. 

Explanation of this lies in the fact that 
farm costs have gone up faster than farm 
prices in proportion to other industries. 


NET INCOME DOWN 


Approximately half of the increase in cash 
returns was Offset by the increase in farm 
costs. 

In terms of purchasing power, the farmer’s 
net-income dollar was actually lower than 
any year during the period between 1942 
and 1948. 

Farm-production expenses were approxi- 
mately 12 percent higher than they were in 
1930. Wages were up about 9 percent, ac- 
cording to the estimates. 





Self-Employed Meet Retirement Flaw 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked leave to include in these remarks 
an article written by Bob Sever of the 
Oregon Journal published in my congres- 
sional district, which appeared in the 
issue of February 22, 1952. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Sever has discussed a flaw which 
apparently crept into the Social Secur- 
ity Amendment we passed last year. I 
have called this to the attention of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House urging that imme- 
diate legislation be enacted to correct 
this defect in the law. The article fol- 
lows: + 

SELF-EMPLOYED MEET RETIREMENT FLAW 

(By Bob Sever) 

An apparent flaw in the 1950 amended So- 
cial Security Act confronts vast numbers of 
self-employed persons covered by the law 
with either possible loss of countless thou- 
sands of dollars or an additional 6 months’ 
work—unless Congress does something about 
it. 

Existence of this apparent defect was 
brought to light today in conferences be- 
tween the Journal and the Social Security 
Administration. 

Self-employed persons, under the law, are 
those who work for themselves in a non- 
corporate trade or business, or in a partner- 
ship—for example, grocery store operators, 
garagemen, caterers, contractors, artists and 
writers. 

Not included are lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
practitioners, funeral directors, professional 
engineers, optometrists, veterinarians, li- 
censed or full-time accountants, ministers, 
and farmers. 

Approximately 4,500,000 persons are in- 
cluded in the category affected, it is esti- 
mated. 

Until today it generally was believed self- 
employed persons completing six quarters 
(3 months each) of work commenced after 
1950 could on June 30 of this year file for 
and receive full social-security benefits 


39 


amounting to a maximum of $80 monthly— 
provided, of course, they had reached the age 
of 65 and had had monthly income of at 
least $300, 
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This had been indicated in many news- 
paper articles and Government pamphlets 
released since amendment of the law in 1950. 

Now Social Security Administration offi- 
cials say such is not the case. Apparently 
they did not always believe so, however. 
One self-employed individual showed the 
the Journal an Administration letter of last 
summer telling him he could qualify for 
full benefits by working through June of 
1952. His circumstances unchanged, he 
double-checked with the agency this month 
and was informed by letter \e must work 
through the entire year to qualify. 

These obviously contradictory letters are 
what aroused interest of the Journal in the 
matter. 

To be eligible for the full benefit, self-em- 
ployed persons, with some exceptions, will 
be required to work through December 
rather than June of this year—6 months be- 
yond the time previously believed necessary. 

The alternative for workers who close shop 
June 30 and file for benefits will be to 
accept less than the maximum benefit— 
perhaps $60 monthly or even less. 

Paradoxically, persons working for some- 
one else may quit work June 30 and become 
eligible for full benefits if they have com- 
pleted six quarters of work since 1950 and 
meet age and income requirements. 

Thus, self-employed persons apparently 
stand alone in this unusual legal bind. 

There appear to be several peculiarities in 
the law making for this situation. The 
major one seems to be in the requirement 
that the Social Security Administration use 
at least 18 months as a divisor in computing 
retirement benefits—this in spite of the fact 
that on June 30 the Administration will have 
only a 12-month tax base period from which 
to work in acting on pensions for self-em- 
ployed applicants. 

The Administration cannot use more than 
the 12-month base period ending last De- 
cember because taxes—in the case of the 
self-employed applicant—will not have been 
paid for any longer period. 

Congress could put the self-employed pen- 
sioner on the same footing as employees 
merely by changing the minimum allowable 
divisor to 12 months. 

The alternative would be to amend the 
law to allow recomputation benefits to the 
self-employed as well as to the man working 
for someone else. 

“The Social Security Administration can- 
not through administrative policy make any 
changes in the law which might be demed 
desirable from a pensioner’s standpoint,” 
James E. Peebles, manager of the Admin- 
istration's local office, told the Journal. 

He explained in passing on benefit appli- 
cations the Administration is required to 
follow the language of the law to the letter. 
Any modification of it would have to come 
through congressional action, he explained, 
adding: 

“So far as we know, no proposal for such 
action is before Congress.” 

The Journal has called the attention of 
the Oregon delegation to Congress of the 
situation. 


The Great Champion of the Unfortunates? 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democrats are continuously beating 
their breasts about their great interest 
in the underdog. Today before the Sub- 


committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs we held hearings on H. R. 4966, 
the Alaska Mental Health Act. Out of 
the 10 Democrats on the committee, both 
men and women, only 1—Mr. Reppen, 
the chairman—put in his appearance. 
Out of the eight Republicans on the com- 
mittee, five were present at all times. 
Let the record speak for itself. Maybe 
my Democratic colleagues figure these 
people do not vote. 


I Am Opposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


aa . 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following article I Am Opposed, by 
Charles J. Turck, president of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minn., which appeared 
in Presbyterian Life of January 19, 1952. 

I Am OPPOSED 
(By Charles J. Turck) 


I oppose universal military training be- 
cause in my judgment this system would 
operate against every ideal which our Lord 
and Saviour represented in His life and sus- 
tained by His death. If this measure were 
needed to defend the country against immi- 
nent or actual invasion, the issue might be 
less clear. But the present conscription law 
provides all the men that the Armed Forces 
can possibly absorb at this time. It could 
be speeded up to meet any force that might 
be hurled against us, and would produce as 
many men for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force as the same system produced in 
World War II. Why, then, are we harassed 
by this universal military training proposal? 

There is only one reason for this discussion 
at this time. The military minds that have 
conceived this plan know that in peacetimes 
or any normal times the American people 
and the American Congress would not con- 
sider for a moment the adoption of peace- 
time compulsory military training. It was 
this system established in Europe from which 
our forefathers in great numbers escaped by 
coming to America as young men. It was 
this system that fed youth into the war ma- 
chine of Germany first and then by a 
remorseless logic—totally illogical—into war 
machines of neighboring nations. It is this 
system that gives to the military clique in 
peacetime such dominance over the lives of 
youth, over the minds of the citizenship, and 
over the uses of industry, that it drags to de- 
struction every nation that makes this sur- 
render to the advocates of force and violence. 

We already see in America the results of 
the military domination of our society. In 
the educational area, military units are es- 
tablished chiefiy in State-maintained col- 
leges and universities, rather than in church- 
related colleges. Contacts for research like- 
wise favor the large public institutions, al- 
though obviously a few great private insti- 
tutions whose alumni have great influence 
in and out of the military have shared in 
the grants. When new units of the Air 
Force ROTC were to be established, the 
printed forms called for a vote by the fac- 
ulty showing how faculty members regarded 
military training. I heard a gentleman who 
frequently meets with military groups say 
that a few faculty persons could sabotage 
the application of a first-class college. If 
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the faculty does not think militarily, no 
military awards go to that college. The 
small church-related colleges do not realize 
it yet, but they are being killed by miiltary 
procedures. These colleges are too small, too 
narrow-minded, too religious” to fit into 
military mass education. 

In the industrial world, the value of a 
military Government contract is so much 
greater than the awards to be won in the 
hard competition for civilian trade that no 
company can afford to turn down the mili- 
tary contract. The military determines 
whether church extensions can be built or 
civilian hospitals erected. The military de- 
mands undoubtedly keep us from vast un- 
employment, but when will our industrial 
leaders awaken to the fact that these enor- 
mous military contracts are postponing the 
evil day of reckoning, not averting it? If 
it be said that the boards that make these 
decisions are made up largely of civilians, 
the reply is that the magnitude of the task 
as the military minds are describing it over- 
whelms civilian judgments. Who can dare to 
criticize the size of Army, Navy, or Air Force 
contracts without risking his reputation as 
a patriot? 

In the field of religion, the sinister influ- 
ence of the military and of industry fright- 
ened by the military is discernible in the 
type of sermon too frequently preached to- 
day. When have we heard a sermon on the 
text of Matthew 26:52 “Put up again thy 
sword * * *: for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” I have 
not heard such a sermon in 10 years. I hope 
this paragraph will make some preachers 
angry enough so that they will tell their 
people the long and honorable history of 
Christian pacifism and the equally long 
and honorable history of Christians who dis- 
spise militarism and use it only as a last 
resort in wartime against an aggressor-en- 
emy. The lay Christians today need the 
courageous guidance of ministers who love 
peace and pursue it. 

My chief reason for opposing universal 
military training is what it does to the 
young men who are its victims. In peace 
time, it has always been the right of an 
American boy to choose freely his own career 
and his own way of life. It has made the 
American boy what he is—freedom-loving, 
independent, self-reliant, resourceful, mak- 
ing his own decisions and paying for the con- 
sequences of his mistakes. A free individ- 
ual—the proudest person on earth. Yet now 
we are going to take away that freedom, that 
independence, that initiative, and we are 
going to merge him with millions of others 
in the same uniform, the same drill, the same 
schedule of hours and duties, all at the com- 
mand of drill sergeants and generals, who 
identify education with instant and blind 
obedience. To say that this can be done 
without doing something to the inner being 
of millions of sensitive boys is to manifest 
an ignorance of psychology that is frighten- 
ing. 

Military training in military camps is an 
artificial and harsh world into which 18- 
year-olds and their older brothers should 
not be thrown, except in the emergency of 
war. A youth, taken out of his home sur- 
roundings, his local church and his little 
circle of trusted friends, and fastened to a 
regime which tells him that his business is 
to kill and that hardness and toughness are 
the basic qualities he must possess, that 
youth cannot emerge the same kind of per- 
son that entered the training. It is a world 
with tenderness and gentleness and all the 
influences we associate with home and 
church and good women completely shut 
out. After 6 months of this kind of train- 
ing, the youth is a member of the military 
reserves for 71, years, and will continue 
to be reminded periodically of military con- 
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cepts of life. What has become of the ideals 
of Christian service, Christian sacrifice, and 
Christian love? 

The President’s Commission on Universal 
Military Training has made this frank dec- 
laration: “We must admit at once that a 
serious moral problem is presented by the 
removal of a boy of 18 from the normal 
influences of his home, church, school, and 
local community, and his comparative isola- 
tion in a camp with large numbers of other 
men under entirely new and different en- 
vironment.” It is this serious moral prob- 
lem that constitutes the supreme reason 
why Christians cannot support universal 
military training. We must not favor a 
plan that puts stumbling blocks in the 
path of all our American boys. What kind 
of America will be left after 20 years of this 
kind of terror? 

The best short statement that I have read 

about universal military training was issued 
by the Indiana conference of higher educa- 
tion on November 1, 1951. The conference 
is composed of the executives of public and 
private institutions of learning. The state- 
ment said in part: “The plan proposed by 
the President’s commission creates a con- 
centration of military power which, when 
tied up with the growing tendency toward 
Federal control of the national economy and 
other public processes, threatens the demo- 
cratic structure of our Nation. The confer- 
ence believes that the plan of universal mili- 
tary training is dangerous, and not in accord 
with the American tradition; it is educa- 
tionally unsound; it is open to serious moral 
and social criticisms; and it in no way 
strengthens the existing Armed Forces.” 
This brief statement might well be sent by 
every reader of these lines to his Senators 
and Congressmen. 
Lest anyone say that I have written in ig- 
norance of Russia, let me make clear that I 
have not written about the provisions of the 
Conscription Act of 1951 now in effect. Se- 
lective Service is admittedly the only way by 
which we can get enough manpower now to 
resist Russian aggression. I have written 
about those provisions of the act which 
would, if approved by the Congress in 1952, 
fasten peacetime universal or compulsory 
military training upon our country without 
giving any opportunity for calm and ration- 
al discussion in a normal peaceful situation. 
It is a military trick to prevent civilians 
from exercising an honest and fair judgment, 
To a great extent, our country is already 
militarized. 

We Christians are a minority, but un- 
daunted. In desperation and complete self- 
forgetfulness, let us say to our military mas- 
ters, “Stick to the conduct of military mat- 
ters, be reasonable in your demands for men 
and materials, but leave the decisions of 
public policy to the people and to their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, unimpressed, we 
trust, by your gold braid or your brass hats. 
In the coming great debate, we Christians 
shall speak for Jesus, Prince of Peace. If 
that be treason, make the most of it.’’* 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
article taken from the Times-Leader, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on February 14, 1952, 
entitled ‘“‘Native Son a Bishop”: 


Native Son a BIsHOP 


Luzerne County has been singled out for 
distinction again by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the elevation of the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Joseph M. McShea, native of 
Lattimer, to the episcopacy. The bishop- 
elect has been assigned to Philadelphia as 
auxiliary to the Most Reverend John PF. 
O’Hara, successor to the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty as archbishop. 

The career of Bishop-elect McShea paral- 
lels that of another Luzerne Countian, the 
Most Reverend George Leech, D. D., bishop 
of Harrisburg, and native of Hanover town- 
ship. Both were adopted by the archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, educated at St. Charles 
Seminary at Overbrook, served as secretary 
to the apostolic delegate in Washington, and 
were domestic prelates at the time of their 
advancement. Incidentally, Bishop Leech’s 
first assignment as a curate was at McAdoo, 
not far from where Bishop-elect McShea first 
saw the light of day. 

It is more than coincidence that these dis- 
tinguished churchmen were the products of 
small towns. Humble birth, rather than 
proving an obstacle, turned out to be a 
challenge. For individuals who are equipped 
with talent, character, fidelity, and perse- 
verance, there is always room at the top. 
The careers of these notables in the realm 
of religion offer incontestable proof. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following fine address on broadcast- 
ing and human relations delivered by 
the Honorable Paul A. Walker, a dis- 
tinguished Oklahoman, and Vice Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, before the Temple Men’s 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio, on February 
20, 1952: 


BROADCASTING AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


I am very much interested in the subject 
which we are discussing this evening, and I 
wish to commend your group for arranging 
this program. However, I cannot pose as an 
authority on what public-opinion media are 
doing to better human relations. I can talk 
in terms of my limited observations as a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission and can share with you some 
information which has been provided me by 
stations and networks and various groups 
and organizations interested in the improve- 
ment of program service. 

Before I do this, however, I should like to 
make a few general comments about the sub- 
ject we are discussing tonight. It is a cru- 
cially important one. The well-being of the 
human race depends largely upon the way 
in which human beings are related to one 
another. We can relate ourselves in various 
ways; we can love or hate; fight or cooper- 
ate; construct a social system based on lib- 
erty and equality or one on oppression and 
discrimination, but we must be related in 
some manner and the particular form of re- 
latedness is expressive of our character and 
vitally affects our welfare. 
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It is the natural state of man to be igno- 
rant, self-centered, and belligerent. All too 
often we do not overcome these immaturi- 
ties of infancy. Associated with, and as an 
outgrowth of, these immaturities come all 
the neurotic fears, prejudices, fanaticisms, 
unreasoning hates and devotions with which 
many are afflicted. The tragic result is that 
so much of the productive power of man is 
never realized, but is wasted in irrational 
and destructive conflicts of all kinds. 

It is regrettable that much of what we 
hear on the radio and see on television today 
does not help this situation. One of the 
severe critics of American mass media of 
communications writes: “In contrast to the 
official pattern of the American dream, and 
its world peace and progress in which peo- 
ple get along with each other, the American 
daydream (and nightmare) of the media of 
mass entertainment is acted out in a world 
in which human relations are opened and 
settled by daggers, whips, tommy guns or 
atomic exterminators,” and follows a pattern 
often directed “toward destruction rather 
than creation, toward hate rather than love, 
toward aggression rather than understand- 
ing, toward death rather than life.” 

While of course this represents an extreme 
point of view, we must honestly admit there 
is a great deal of truth in what he says. 
About 200 members of a church in Illinois 
not long ago expressed their concern to the 
FCC regarding the “fantastic and gruesome 
mystery and murder presentations” on radio 
and television. They wrote the Federal Com- 
munications Commission as follows: 

“As parents and workers with young peo- 
ple, we have been observing some of the 
harmful effects resulting from listening to 
these programs, such as nightmares, nervous- 
ness, appetite for more excitement, wrong 
attitude toward crime of all kinds, glamor- 
izing criminals, etc. There are nights when 
the radio is crowded all evening wih a con- 
stant succession of this type of program. 
Constant repetition of this kind is certain 
to have a detrimental effect on a consider- 
able number of children. * * * The ra- 
dio industry must realize and live up to its 
real responsibility to do all it can to uplift 
rather than demoralize the people of this Na- 
tion, especially the youth, who will be the 
America of tomorrow.” 

Surveys indicate that about 70 percent of 
all chiJdren’s programs depend mainly upon 
crime and violence for their appeal. As 
numerous writers have pointed out, pro- 
longed exposure to this type of drama tends 
to give the child an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of guns and daggers and other 
deadly weapons and militates against his 
acquiring the ability to live and work with 
others peacefully and cooperatively. 

Now let us look at the general television 
picture. Last month, 78 out of the 108 televi- 
sion stations in the country came up for re- 
newal of their licenses. Their renewal ap- 
plications showed on an average less than 
1 percent of their broadcasting time devoted 
to religious programs during a composite 
week in 1951; an average of only about 3 per- 
cent of their time was devoted to educa- 
tional programs on behalf of or by educa- 
tional organizations, and less than 2 percent 
was devoted to discussion programs. 

I recognize that these figures have their 
limitations. At best they give us only a 
rough, quantitative indication of what tele- 
vision stations are doing generally. But they 
do indicate clearly that these stations could 
do a great deal more to inform and educate 
our people. 

But the picture is by no means all bad. 
I have secured information from certain 
stations and networks which indicates that 
they recognize a responsibility to provide 
educational programs which will improve 
human relations, 
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Such programs as the Church of the Air, 
broadcast each Sunday over the CBS net- 
work, and Faith in Our Time, broadcast daily 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System, are de- 
signed to promote the concept that in the 
eyes of God we are all brothers. Representa- 
tives of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
faiths participate on these programs, which I 
understand have the wholehearted support 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, and the Synagogues Council 
of America, as well as other religious groups. 

Most broadcasters, with some unfortunate 
exceptions, have generally tried to be fair 
and unbiased and to provide the public with 
balanced discussion programs. For many 
years the University of Chicago round table 
carried by the NBC network and the Ameri- 
can Town Meeting of the Air carried by the 
American Broadcasting Co. have presented 
informative and stimulating discussions by 
outstanding authorities on important social, 
political and economic issues, with a studied 
effort by the sponsors to see that different 
points of view are analyzed and facts pre- 
sented so that listeners will be encouraged 
to formulate opinions on a logical basis 
rather than simply on emotional grounds. 

In such a discussion program as the Peo- 
ple’s Platform, broadcast each Sunday over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, there is 
a similar purpose. In all these programs 
there is a wide range of topics and the design 
is to provide the listener with a better un- 
derstanding of the public issues that create 
stresses upon himself and his neighbors so 
that he and they may be governed by reason 
rather than emotions in their activities and 
relations. 

Independent stations as well are providing 
programs which seek to accomplish the pur- 
pose of improving human relations. In my 
own State of Oklahoma a program known as 
the Family Life Radio Forum, prepared at 
the University of Oklahoma, is broadcast over 
more than 20 stations in the State. 
Prominent educators, parents and students 
from various sections of the State participate 
in these broadcasts. 

There recently came across my desk a re- 
port of a series of educational programs car- 
ried by television station WHAS in Louis- 
ville. For almost 14 hours during American 
education week last year the TV cameras 
of this station focused day and night on the 
schools. Officials, teachers, pupils, taxpayers, 
the very good and the very bad about the 
schools, all were put “on camera” to promote 
better relationships between the schools and 
the general public. Stations in other com- 
munities such as your own have undertaken 
similar experiments and have achieved good 
results. 

Some of the finest radio and television 
programs now being broadcast are the out- 
growth of cooperative efforts between broad- 
cast stations and community organizations. 
Here you have the Radio Council of Greater 
Cleveland. My attention has been attracted 
favorably to the council's standards: Is the 
program suitable for home consumption? Is 
it in good taste—morally and ethically? If 
it is a news program, is the information au- 
thentic, factual, and timely? If it is a re- 
ligious program, is it planned to help the 
listener find the way to good and abundant 
living and does the program promote a feel- 
ing of fellowship? I am told that there has 
been a high degree of cooperation between 
members of the organization and broadcast 
stations in Cleveland. 

Other communities in the country have 
similar listener councils. For more than 10 
years the Wisconsin Association for Better 
Radio Listening has been active. Listener 
councils in California also have been doing 
exceptionally fine work. One of these Cali- 
fornia groups last year expanded itself into 
a national organization known as the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision. It is attempting to arouse national 


interest in and support for higher standards 
of broadcasting. 

Other local and national organizations 
have been cooperating and working with 
radio and television stations to bring about 
higher standards of broadcasting, including 
such organizations as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Institute 
for Education by Radio, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Council on 
Education, and the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, not to mention 
numerous other educational groups which 
have been active and effective along the 
same line. 

A recent development that also deserves 
special mention is the adoption by the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters of a code of program practices 
for television broadcasters. This I heartily 
commend. 

As a member of the FCC, I wish to say that 
our jurisdiction with respect to program 
service is definitely limited by section 326 of 
the Communications Act which prohibits 
censorship. However, the law provides, and 
the Commission has consistently held, that a 
station is required to operate in the public 
interest. The Commission is therefore under 
an obligation to review the over-all operation 
of stations when they come up for renewal 
of their licenses to determine whether their 
operations have been in the public interest. 
The Commission has pointed out from time 
to time the need for stations to provide ade- 
quate time for educational programs and 
for the discussion of different points of view 
on important community issues. On June 
2. 1949, in its Editorialization Opinion, the 
Commission announced the doctrine that 
“full effect can only be given to the concept 
of freedom of speech on the radio by giving 
precedence to the right of the American 
public to be informed on all sides of public 
questions over any such individual exploita- 
tion for private purposes.” 

As I pointed out recently in a speech be- 
fore the board of directors of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, by 
and large radio and television stations do a 
good job in this country. Despite this, there 
still remains a lot of improvement which can 
be made. If radio and television, as well as 
other public-opinion media, are going to be 
most effective in promoting good human re- 
lations, there must be cooperative effort on 
the part of all important elements and forces 
in our society. Listener councils, educational 
institutions, churches, civic organizations, 
and groups such as I am addressing to- 
night—these and many others have a part 
to play in this cooperative movement. 

We are recognizing more and more that 
ignorance, superstition, suspicion, and hate 
are walls which separate men and stifie their 
growth. The great prophet Micah admon- 
ished man to be just and merciful in his 
dealings with his fellows. Jesus of Nazareth 
expressed the conviction that men should 
love one another. Buddha decried the sel- 
fishness of the world. While there were wide 
differences in their religious teachings, they 
all agreed that truth, understanding, and 
love constitute the bases for good human 
relations. 

This month we celebrate the birthdays of 
two of our greatest Americans, the Father 
of Our Country and the Great Emancipator. 
Both Washington and Lincoln have come to 
symbolize the humanitarian spirit in its 
highest form. This week is World Brother- 
hood Week. There is no better time than 
now therefore for us to rededicate ourselves 
to the task of overcoming ignorance, self- 
indulgence, intolerance, and racial and reli- 
gious prejudice. Radio and television are 
two of the greatest instruments ever devised 
to help in this task. 

In closing, let me urge that all who have 
anything to do with radio and television heed 
well these words which I quote: “It is the 
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person as person that counts; the person not 
as property owner, not as the member of any 
class, not as the child of wealth or prestige, 
not as belonging to this or that race or group 
or religion, but the person as person” and 
let me add that ar a person he should be 
given equal rights and opportunities with all 
others. 


Why I Am Against Universal Military 
Training 


bx 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 7 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement of Dr. Nelson P. Horn, presi- 
dent of Baker University, of Baldwin, 
Kans. Dr. Horn has studied the prob- 
lems of our country for many years, and 
I believe his reasons for opposing uni- 
versal military training are sound and 
represent the true feeling of a vast ma- 
jority of thinking, patriotic Americans: 


Wuy I Am AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


I am against it, because in a democracy 
we teach children and adults to ask how and 
why and to search for truth wherever it may 
be found, and to regard all persons as equals. 
Militarism teaches youth to kowtow to su- 
periors and to ask no questions except such 
as might lead to carrying out orders more 
perfectly. 

I am against it, because I believe there is 
no economy in any nation that can stand 
all-out, continuous preparation of up-to- 
date materials of war; therefore, if or when 
war comes we can train men for war quite 
as rapidly as we can organize our economy 
on a war footing and prepare up-to-date war 
materials on a vast scale. 

I am against it, because in case of sudden 
attack I believe our surest immediate defense 
is a sufficient number of technically trained, 
well-organized Armed Forces prepared as ex- 
perts for defense by air, sea, and land at 
once and not in 10 days, 10 weeks, or months 
as would of necessity be the case of any 
large Reserve trained through UMT. (The 
military talk against a large force of pro- 
fessional soldiers as un-American and of 
UMT as democratic. What they really want 
is both.) 

I am against it because I believe that war 
and the preparation of men for war must, of 
necessjty, be built on secrecy, deceit, hatred, 
and brutality and it is this background of 
training which, when followed through suf- 
ficient periods of time, produces in our 
society disregard for human lives and human 
values and the whole category of moral cor- 
ruptions which are so very evident in our 
time. 

I am against it because I believe it is a 
deliberate attempt on the part of the Armed 
Forces to militarize the mind of America. 
At the top level they have all but succeeded 
in substituting the Pentagon for Capitol Hill. 
As soon as the youth level educational proc- 
ess can be militarized the objective will be 
attained. 

I am against it because I believe that mil- 
itarism is dictatorship and dictatorship is 
what we have been fighting to free ourselves 
from in other countries—Germany, Italy, 
Japan—where the militarizing process began 
with the militarization of the mind of 
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youth through universal and compulsory 
military training and education. 

_ Tam against it because in both World Wars 
it was the nonuniversal military training 
countries (the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and her Dominions) which were the dom- 
inant forces for victory. There is something 
about the spirit of a democracy of free men 
that cannot be defeated by the regimented 
dictatorship that militarism inevitably be- 
comes. 

I am against it because I believe that 
America has the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of pointing the world in the direction 
of peace and because I believe that the adop- 
tion of UMT as a permanent policy will 
convince the rest of the world, our friends as 
well as our enemies, that we are preparing 
to start war. 

I am against it because I believe that the 
way to peace is through major preparation 
and indoctrination for peace and not for war. 

I am against it because I believe that the 
teachings and conduct required through 
UMT are not only in opposition to democracy 
but to the basic Christian teachings of good 
will and the sacredness of individual human 
life wherever it may be found in all the 
world. 





United States Judges Don’t Get Rich 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the New 
York Mirror of February 20, 1952. It is 
high time the Congress did something 
about this matter: 


Unrrep STaTes JupGEs Don’t Get RIcH 


Many of our Federal judges are paying a 
financial sacrifice that is too high. Natural- 
ly, they cannot agitate or lobby in their own 
behalf. But their plight should be a con- 
cern of the people, and of Congress. Other- 
wise these most important posts may be 
available only to the wealthy or sought only 
by incompetent hacks who want to get in out 
of the rain. 

Let's look at it from the level of the Fed- 
eral district judge. He gets $15,000. He pays 
his taxes, even as you and I. He must live 
in a dignified manner fefitting his office. 

That is possible in rural areas. In the big 
cities, with their high-living costs, it is be- 
coming all but impossible. The judge may 
not retire until he is 70, except for physical 
disability. True, he then retires on full sal- 
ary. But if he dies, this income is entirely 
cut off. There is no provision for his widow. 

Our State judges, by comparison, are in 
the big brackets. Base pay for State su- 
preme court justices in this area is $28,000. 
In the appellate division, the presiding jus- 
tice gets $3',500 and the associates get 
$30,000. 

Only yesterday, the assembly at Albany 
passed unanimously a bill to lift the salaries 
of the State court of appeals from $28,500 
for the chief judge to $35,000, and from 
$28,000 to $32,500 for the six associate judges. 

But in the Federal service, justices of the 
United States Supreme Court get oniy 
$25,000, and the appellate court, $17,500. 

There is an unjust discrepancy here which, 
it seems to us, can result only in the eventu- 
al lowering of the caliber of the Federal ju- 
diciary. "hat it has not happened on any 
wide scale so far is to the credit of the de- 
voted men now serving. 


Get Out of the United Naticns 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE N 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of our most farsighted and patriotic citi- 
zens doubted the wisdom of our going 
into and becoming a part of the United 
Nations Organization from the very be- 
ginning. Some condemned it as unwise 
and a futile attempt of idealists to ac- 
complish a most desirable result. Oth- 
ers, of course, assured us that the ven- 
ture was sound and that our becoming 
a part of the Organization would in no 
way violate our American traditions and 
concepts of government, and that we 
would not lose our American or national 
sovereignty, and that we would not be 
subjugated to an over-all, or world-wide 
sovereignty, in which we would lose our 
identity as a separate sovereign nation. 
The United Nations has progressed to 
the extent that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of our clearest-thinking citizens of 
this country apparently are becoming 
convinced that we should never have be- 
come a part of the United Nations, and 
that since we erroneously did so, we 
should not continue the error, but should 
now get out of the United Nations. 

One of the most forthright discussions 
of this subject appears in the editorial 
of the Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., by 
Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, in the edition 
of that newspaper of January 19, 1952, 
which I quote, as follows: 

Get Our Or THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

After our late and bewildered President 
Franklin Roosevelt led us into the United 
Nations compact he frankly stated that he 
didn’t’ see how it could work. Alas, it wasn’t 
made to work. And it does not work. 

The Charter for this United Nations com- 
pact was written by Alger Hiss, the treason- 
able felon, assisted by Harry Dexter White 
whose life came to an unaccountable end 
while his activities were being investigated 
by the congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

America, idealistic since our country’s 
birth, welcomed with open arms this inter- 
national enterprise, believing we were giving 
support and encouragement to an agency 
competent of establishing universal peace. 
But Alger Hiss and Harry White, the archi- 
tects of the United Nations enterprise, gave 
Russia power to destroy every effort at inter- 
national peace. 

One of our humanitarian citizens, moved 
by the noble theme, offered to the United 
Nations valuable real estate for a home site. 
The American Government officially endorsed 
this generosity. The United Nations eagerly 
accepted the gift. So, there on the banks of 
the East River in New York City stands the 
colossal slab edifice built for the United 
Nations and all its activities. 

We were gullible. We let the rats in, and 
they have run all over our house. The 
United Nations should have been housed on 
some isolated island where all its delegates, 
its secretaries, attaches, and its gold-braided, 
medal-decorated flunkies would be off by 
themselves. Let them quarrel there. But 
believing it to be a noble and honest effort 
for universal brotherhood we welcomed these 
alien-minded “diplomats” of mischief. 
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And here they conduct their insidious 
propaganda to rob us of our resources, to 
discredit our constitutional Republic, to 
lead shallow “intellectuals” into organized 
betrayels of our freedoms. President Roose- 
velt’s fears have come true—it doesn’t work. 

We have invited alien agents, who haven't 
brains enough to comprehend the nobilities 
that made America, to come among us and 
spread the poisons of their miserable souls. 
And some gullible citizens absorb the stuff, 
write profound and foolish books about it, 
and peddle them in our school and college 
classrooms. 

In bringing the United Nations to the 
heart of our greatest city we brought an 
army of lying rascals whose ingenuity is 
measured by their duplicity, their treason, 
suicides, and even murders. We have 
brought into our country to confuse our 
minds the men who raped Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, China, Tibet, and other countries. 
They call themselves democracies. And 
through our fool converts to communism we 
have taken the word “democracy” out of 
Webster's dictionary and made it mean so- 
cialism or communism, or anything that 
America was never meant to be. 

Call the roll of nations and look at the 
complexion of the one-worlders. They are 
all isolationists. 

Great Britain; poor old blundering Britain. 
Once an empire that boasted of her master 
minds. Today she hes repudiated her an- 
cient wise men. Her Socialists in control 
have shorn England of all her former power 
and glory. And she gives aid to the Russians 
and the Reds. 

Russia; completely communistic. Master 
of her satellite states. Pledged to destroy 
everything we hold dear. And we let that 
jailbird Hiss and his mysterious colleague 
White hand to that murderous Kremlin all 
the vetoes it can use to defy and to de- 
feat us. 

There is France. Isolationist France. 
Communistic and socialistic. There is Ar- 
gentina, a confused totalitarian state. Like- 
wise Brazil. So with Czechoslovakia, be- 
trayed by us, and now communistic. Voting 
against us ‘3 Ethiopia, a barbarian monarchy. 

Communistic India and Indonesia, Yugo- 
slavia, and poor China, which no longer ex- 
ists because of our base betrayal. And one 
of those accused betrayers sits as our repre- 
sentative in the U. N. Council. 

Old adages tell the story, “A stream can- 
not rise above its source,” and “You cannot 
gather grapes from thorns.” ‘You cannot find 
peace among thieves and cutthroats. The 
U.N. is full of infamy plotters. 

We Americans want peace. Our freedoms 
were made that we might enjoy the fruits 
of our labors and live our lives in peace. So 
we eagerly embraced that which was pro- 
claimed to be a world-wide pledge among the 
nations of the earth to lay down their arms 
and kill no more. Whatever territorial or 
trade disputes might arise would be sub- 
mitted to the impartial high-minded inter- 
national adjudicators—the United Nations. 
Great idea. But it was made to trap us and 
to raid us. 

We wanted it to work. Every thoughtful 
American gave it his blessing, and his vote. 
But at that time we didn’t know that our 
own architects of this enterprise were trai- 
tors. We didn’t know that we had extended 
our greatest hospitality to the greatest bunch 
of international racketeers, tricksters, liars, 
and murderers in the history of the world. 

Then when intelligent Americans woke 
up to the great betrayal, every smart Ameri- 
can who wanted to retain our rights, our 
freedoms, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
our birthright, was called in derision an 
isolationist. 

A lot of our gullible college professors, 
along with some of our intellectual preach- 
ers, talked all over the land to condemn the 
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isolationists who had not fallen for the 
treachery of the United Nations knaves. 

Book publishers and a lot of our high- 
brow magazines went all-out to denounce 
the isolationist as narrow, little, and bigot- 
ed. They crusaded for the exalted nobility 
of the one-worlder. Now they are beginning 
to look like the fools that they are. 

Call the roll of nations again. France is 
an isolationist nation. France is for France, 
and for nothing else. England is for England 
and nothing else. Argentina, Brazil, Chili, 
China, Norway, Sweden. Name them all. 
They are all isolationists. 

“Money or your life.” That is what we 
get from the United Nations. Not a decent 
humanitarian among them. Even Acheson 
said there is a limit to our patience. The 
U.N. is the limit. 

A week ago Columbia University swapped 
an honorary degree for a speech from An- 
thony Eden. In that speech Eden told us 
England could not join a United Europe but 
he was all for our Korean Army under a 
United Nations flag. He did not mention 
England's contributing commerce with the 
Chinese Reds. 

America would be eager tu join any Union 
of Nations that is honest and just plain 
decent, but they are a” beggar isolationists 
leaving us alone to be the generous and 
gullible internationalist. 

Last August Congressman Woop, of Idaho, 
introduced in our House of Representatives 
a bill, “To rescind and revoke membership 
of the United States in the United Nations.” 
Since then four other bills revoking our 
membership in the United Nations have been 
handed to as many congressional commit- 
tees. Indignation grows. The smear of iso- 
lationism boomerangs. It reveals the one 
worlder who would move our Government 
to Moscow. Poor sap. Not smart enough 
to see the tricks and the treachery in the 
United Nations. So Congressmen are now 
demanding that we withdraw that we may be 
the directors of our own generosity. Fy ex- 
ample of honesty and nobility America will 
best serve herself and the whole world. 


Milestone for Lithuania 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Times-Lead- 
er, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on February 15, 
1952, titled “Milestone for Lithuania”: 


MILESTONE FOR LITHUANIA 


February is a month of anniversaries. 
Among the most poignant is the observance 
of Lithuanian Independence Day tomorrow. 
It was on February 16, 1918, that Lithuania 
proclaimed itself an independent nation 
after four unsuccessful attempts to cut the 
bonds imposed by Russia in 1795. But its 
liberation was to be short-lived, for in 1940 
Lithuania and its Baltic neighbors, Latvia 
and Estonia, were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union via a mutual assistance pact 
and a plebiscite, familiar devices of dictator- 
ship when it sets out to enslave other lands. 

Fate has dealt Lithuania a heavy blow 
during the past 12 years. Its God-fearing 
people have been murdered and exiled. 
Terror stalks the countryside where once 
free men wrested a living from the earth. 
Religion has been routed out ruthlessly and 


communism with all its horrors, as practiced 
by the Kremlin, holds full sway. 

This once proud country, with a history 
dating back to 1236, strangely lives on despite 
the determined measures the cruel invader 
has instituted to obliterate it from the face of 
of the earth. Try as he undoubtedly has, he 
has failed, for there isn’t an American today 
who does not believe Lithuania exists and 
only awaits the downfall of the cutthroat 
regime in Moscow to take its place again 
among the free and unfettered nations of 
the world. Nowhere will the day of libera- 
tion for Lithuania be greeted with greater 
enthusiasm and deeper gratitude than in 
Luzerne County where so many sons and 
daughters of Lithuania settled when they 
arrived on these shores from the old country. 

Tomorrow, then, let all who enjoy the 
blessings of liberty say a prayer for Lithu- 
ania and its people, asking God to give them 
the strength to match their courage and their 
faith. 


Full Use of the Primary Not Political 
Forgery 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gonian published in my congressional 
district, in its issue of February 23, 1952, 
has a leading editorial entitled “Full Use 
of the Primary Not Political Forgery.” 
This editorial is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the use of the presidential pri- 
mary as we have it in the State of Ore- 
gon. Our primary election is one of the 
early elections and has proven itself to be 
a barometer of exceptional value in the 
sampling of the views of the voters on 
presidential candidates. It is unfor- 
tunate that national legislation does not 
exist requiring presidential primaries in 
all States so that the voters may have a 
voice in the selection of candidates for 
the office of President. 

The editorial is as follows: 


FULL Use oF THE Primary Not POoLiricaL 
FORGERY 


Editorial attacks in the Salem Statesman 
and Oregon City Enterprise on the action of 
Jack Travis, publisher of the Hood River 
Sun, in circulating petitions to place the 
name of Senator Tarr on the Oregon prefer- 
ential primary ballot, are without justifica- 
tion. Instead of labeling Mr. Travis’ effort 
“political forgery,” the critical newspapers 
should encourage more of the same to the end 
that the original purpose of the Oregon 
primary can be achieved. 

Senator Tart gave as his sole reason for not 
entering the Oregon primary voluntarily that 
he would not have the time to put on a 
strong campaign in this State. Neither will 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose name was 
filed Thursday. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who insists he is not a candidate but who 
was filed against his wish, is not expected to 
campaign here, either. But whether candi- 
dates choose to come into Oregon to hustle 
votes or not should have no bearing on full 
employment of the preferential primary 
system. 

The Oregon primary plan has been sadly 
distorted in many election years since it was 
adopted in 1910 as a part of a great progres- 
sive movement for popular control of gov- 
ernment, It was as much the fault of the 
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people of Oregon, as of candidates, that the 
presidential primary has been employed, in 
some instances, to deprive the people of a 
direct voice in the selection of nominees for 
the presidency. The remedy lay in the peo- 
ple’s hands—1,000 signatures of party voters 
to file each authentic candidate—but has 
been more often neglected than applied. 

Friends of Senator Tarr, resenting the 
movement to put his name on the ballot, 
have said they intend to file petitions for 
the nomination of Governor Warren, Harold 
E. Stassen, and Wayne L. Morse. With the 
exception of Senator Morse, who is not a 
candidate, this is an excellent plan. 

There is no reason except the desires of 
candidates not to make a bad showing why 
the people of Oregon should be deprived of 
the right given them by law to express their 
preference among the known Republican and 
Democratic aspirants. There is no obliga- 
tion on any of the candidates to make an 
expensive campaign in this State.” It is not 
“political forgery” to use the legal machin- 
ery established in this State-to give the 
voters the opportunity to participate in the 
nomination of a presidential candidate 


The Dangers From Within 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the article by Robert B. Dresser 
entitled “The Dangers From Within”: 

THE DANGERS From WITHIN 
(By Robert B. Dresser) 

That the dangers now confronting our 
Nation from within as well as from without 
have never been greater must be evident to 
anyone who takes the time to acquaint him- 
self with the facts. The incredible mis- 
handling of both our foreign and our domes- 
tic affairs, with wholesale corruption in our 
Government, has created a situation which 
has led many competent students of the sub- 
ject to declare that they are in doubt as to 
which menace is the greater, that from with- 
out or that from within. 

Let us take a look at the domestic picture. 

For many years the New Deal has wantonly 
squandered the taxpayers’ money. Through 
deficit spending, due in large part but by no 
means wholly to the war, the national debt 
has been increased from $21,000,000,000 in 
1933 to $260,000,000,000 at the present time— 
an amount equal to $1,700 for each man, 
woman, and child in the United States, or 
$8,500 for each family of five. 

At the same time, taxes of astronomical 
proportions have been levied. Between 
April 30, 1945 and June 30, 1951—a period of 
6 years—all within the life of the Truman 
administration, the Federal Government col- 
lected $260,000,000,000 in taxes, which is 
$12,000,000,000 more than the $248,000,000,000 
collected during the entire previous life of 
the Republic beginning with 1789. And we 
are told that the President will ask for a fur- 
ther increase in taxes next year. 

Where do people think these taxes are 
coming from? 

On February 5, 1951, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder presented to the House Ways 
and Means Committee a statement estimat- 
ing the distribution in the calendar year 
1€51 of surtax net income, which is the net 
income after tu.king out all deductions, in- 
cluding exemptions und credits for depend- 
ents. From this it appears that— 


{ 
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1. Out of a total of $90,000,000,000 of sur- 
tax net income, $62,000,000,000 was in the 
lowest bracket—that covering ‘ncome up to 
$2,000—$20,000,000,000 was in the brackets 
between $2,000 and $10,000, and only $8,000,- 
000,090 was in the brackets over $10,000. 

2. The amount of the taxes on this $8,000,- 
000,000 of income under the law then in 
effect was $4,500,000,000. The 1951 Revenue 
Act, which has since been passed, takes an 
even larger slice. 

3. By confiscating the entire balance of 
this $8,000,000,000 of income in the brackets 
ever $10,000, only $3,500,000,000 would be 
added to the Government’s revenue. This 
would pay the expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for only 2'4 weeks, with the present 
budget of $72,000,000,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that contrary to 
popular belief large revenue cannot be ob- 
tained by further soaking the rich. More- 
over, it is this group that could and would 
supply much of the greatly needed venture 
capital if it were not for the confiscatory 
taxes. 

If substantial additional revenue is to be 
obtained from individual income taxes, it 
is clear that the bulk of it mist come from 
the persons with the smaller incomes, for 
that is \vzhere the income lies. 

With a budget of $72,000,000,000 for the 
current year and a probable deficit of $6,- 
000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 despite the huge 
taxes, is it unreasonable to expect of our 
Government that some effort be made to 
economize in nonessential,“nondefense ex- 
penditures? The contrary has been the case. 

For example, in the words of Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, in a speech made on 
June 25 of this year: 

“There are now 2,400,000 civilians on the 
Federal payroll in the executive branch. The 
number of new Federal employees now being 
added to the public payroll is little less than 
a national scandal. This new employment 
has been averaging nearly 1,500 additional 
employees a day fora year. * * * Plans 
are already made to increase the number of 
Federal employees to nearly 3,000,000, as com- 
pared to 969,000 in 1939 and 1,946,000 in April 
1950, a year ago.” 

Tre indications are that the budget for 
the next fiscal year will be $15,000,000,000 
or more larger than the budget for this year. 

As a result of all this, there has been a 
drastic inflation which has cut the value of 
the dollar in two in the past 12 years and has 
endangered the solvency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Unless a continuation of this inflation is 
checked, the value of our money will ulti- 
mately be destroyed, millions of our citizens 
ruined, and hardship and suffering unequaled 
in our country’s history will result. 

Then, as in other countries, the people 
will turn to the Government for salvation 
and will surrender their remaining liberties 
to an autocratic state in the vain hope that 
it can save them. A despotic, Socialist state, 
with the degradation and despair that always 
accompany it, will arise from the ruins of a 
constitutional Government that once shel- 
tered a free and independent people. 

What are you, Mr. Citizen, going to do 
about it? 





Empire Ordnance Corp. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
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fourth and fifth, being the last articles 
in the series written by Irving Leibo- 
witz for the Indianapolis Times and cer- 
tain other newspapers upon the story of 
Empire Ordnance Corp.: 


THE Srory or EMPIRE—THE Po.iticat DyNA- 
MITE IN A WARTIME MUNITIONS Prose Is 
Kept TIGHTLY CORKED 


(By Irving Leibowitz) 
(Fourth of five articles) 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—Ten years in- 
vestigation of the wartime munitions-and- 
politics Empire launched by a New York 
promoter, an Indiana politician, and a Chi- 
cago brewer with Capone-gang connections, 
has come to little. 

Two Presidents of the United States have 
suppressed the official report of its opera- 
tions. 

United States Department of Justice ac- 
tion has been so languid that Federal inves- 
tigators angrily charged whitewash. 

The United States Senate, the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Federal income tax bureaus, Federal 
courts, even the FBI have looked into its 
tangled affairs. 

Ultimately every inquiry has hit a road- 
block in Washington. 

Only last month Senator RicHarp Nrxon, 
Republican, of California, asked President 
Truman for the report in a letter which 
said it was reputed to contain evidence of 
“larceny, perjury, bribery, and other acts 
of fraud.” 

President Truman wrote Senator NIxon re- 
fusing and stating that: 

“I see no reason for making a political 
football of it at this time.” 

In New York a former SEC investigator, 
a Democrat, who had seen the report said: 

“Political football, hell * * * that re- 
port was political dynamite.” 

Observers commented it could only get 
into politics if it involved politicians accused 
of improper conduct. 

It does. 

Harry A. McDonald, former SEC Chairman 
appointed to head the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, disclosed that President 
Truman himself, while chairman of the 
Senate committee investigating war sup- 
plies had asked President Roosevelt to let 
the United States Senate have the report— 
and that President Roosevelt also had re- 
fused. 

President Roosevelt initiated that inves- 
tigation, however. 

In 1942, with the Nation gripped in a 
global war, he personally ordered SEC to look 
into Empire Ordnance Corp., which had 
already expanded from a $130,000 shoe- 
string into a chain of interlocking munitions 
companies with $34,000,000 in war contracts. 

He arranged for a special, extra budget for 
SEC to do the job. 

SEC spent more than $125,000 on the in- 
vestigation. It took more than 20,000 pages 
of sworn testimony. It submitted a report 
1,500 pages long, telling in detail what it had 
learned about Empire Ordnance Corp. It 
also submitted a criminal reference report, 
recommending criminal prosecution of vari- 
ous individuals. 

President Roosevelt acknowledged the re- 
port with a letter to Ganson Purcell, SEC 
Chairman, expressing “appreciation of an 
important job competently performed.” 
President Roosevelt wrote: 

“Thank you very much for the report on 
the investigation of the Empire Ordnance 
Corp. and the activities of Frank Cohen. I 
am adopting your suggestion that the report 
be referred to appropriate agencies.” 

The report went to the United States De- 
partment of Justice, and to Tom C. Clark, 
then head of the Criminal Reference Division, 
later Attorney General, and now a United 
States Supreme Court Justice. Mr. Clark 
had come to Washington from Dallas, Tex., 
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and had become one of the Nation’s most 
prominent Democratic leaders. 

Mr. Cohen also had powerful Democratic 
connections in Dallas, from oil and insur- 
ance affiliations, and had on his board of 
directors Frank McHale, of Indiana, power- 
ful member of the Democratic National 
Committee. He retained lawyers in New 
York who were potent figures in Tammany 
Hall political circles. 

SEC members now charge that at this 
point the Department of Justice tried to 
soft-pedal the whole affair, and to keep it 
from going before a Federal grand jury. 
SEC pressure, which may have reached into 
the White House, ultimately forced the case 
to the jury, they say. 

Before the grand jury, however, there was 
little pressure. SEC men say Justice De- 
partment lawyers refused to call them as 
witnesses, disparaged their report, discredited 
testimony offered, and eventually told the 
jury that there were no triable issues in 
the case before it. 

It was now the end of 1943, with the fourth- 
term political campaign just around the cor- 
ner. The case was full of political dyna- 
mite. The grand jury, advised by the Gov- 
ernment’s own lawyers that it had no case, 
took no action. 

The report is still a secret, one copy in 
the files of the Department of Justice and 
one copy, inexplicably, under lock and key 
among the private papers of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 

It had lifted the lid for one small public 
glimpse into Empire operations, however, by 
the conviction of Jack Perlman. 

Perlman was head of an Empire sub- 
sidiary at Manayunk, a Philadelphia suburb, 
where forgings for gun tubes were made 
under war contracts. 

SEC investigators had quizzed Perlman 
about whether he had padded payrolls there 
by collecting wages for workmen who did 
not exist; whether he had mad>2 contractors 
and others selling supplies to the company 
add 15 to 25 percent to their prices and split 
it with him, whether he divided such thefts 
with anyone else, or knew of anyone else in 
the concern engaging in it. 

Perlman, under oath, denied it all. 

He was indicted on four charges of perjury. 

On December 6, 1945, he pleaded guilty to 
all four charges, admitting that he had 
padded payrolls and collected kick-backs and 
been guilty of other fraudulent practices. 
His confession implicated others. 

He was fined $1,000 and sentenced to a year 
in Federal prison, but the prison sentence 
was suspended and he was placed on proba- 
tion for 2 years instead. 

Although his plea of guilty constituted 
testimony of large-scale fraud against the 
Government, which ultimately paid all the 
costs at Manayunk, no other charge was 
placed against him. Although it implicated 
other Empire officials, no charge ever was 
placed against any of them. 

After the SEC report was made, Elisha 
Walker was removed by the War Department 
as its trustee in charge of Empire. Mr. 
Walker, Wall Street broker, was a part owner 
of Empire from its beginning, and had, in 
fact, loaned Mr. Cohen $25,000 with which to 
make his first start in organizing it. The re- 
port went into considerable detail of his con- 
duct as trustee. The War Department dis- 
missed him with a letter of commendation 
for his services. 

Investigations were no novelty to Mr. 
Cohen. 

Before the United States Senate commit- 
tee which made the first official inquiry into 
Empire Ordnance Corp., he testified that he 
had been investigated before, by SEC in his 
many insurance company operations, and by 
FBI on Empire itself. He said this grew out 
of a charge that he was sabotaging the war 
effort—although it probably was only the 
customary FBI loyalty check of those days. 
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The Senate investigation was aimed pri- 
marily at the purchase of influence with the 
Government, although it did bring to light 
the remarkable financial structure of 
Empire. 

The United States Senate is still trying to 
investigate the whole affair. 

The SEC still carries the Empire investiga- 
tion as open and continuing on its records. 

Mr. Cohen still does business with the 
United States Government. 

Tue Story or Empme—Frank Conen Is No 

STRANGER IN THE COURTROOM, KNOwS VALUE 

or COUNSEL 


(By Irving Leibowitz) 
(Last of a Series) 


New York, February 8.—Until he got Dem- 
ocratic National Committeeman Frank Mc- 
Hale and Chicago brewer, John Roberts, to 
help him start his munitions “Empire,” 
Frank Cohen had been a colorful leader in 
insurance companies. 

None of the founders or owners of Empire 
had any background in manufacturing or 
munitions when it blossomed as a war-baby. 

Mr. Cohen himself told a Senate commit- 
tee he “had probably controlled more life 
insurance companies individually than any 
other individual” and without making a di- 
rect answer he denied an inference by Sen- 
ator Harry S. Truman that every business 
with which he ever had been connected had 
failed. 

Some had not. And many had. 

The Senators also wrung from him a re- 
luctant admission that the ‘-surance com- 
mission of Massachusetts once had de- 
nounced him as “the mad dog of insurance,” 
and that the insurance commission of New 
York had once ordered him barred from be- 
ing an official of any insurance company in 
that State. 

He had met Indiana politician Prank Mc- 
Hale through an insurance deal in Indian- 
apolis when Mr. McHale was a rising political 
power on the national horizon. Also in that 
deal were Alexander Greenberg, close asso- 
ciate of the Chicago Capone gang, and John 
Roberts, head of a brewery financed by 
Greenberg, and described in the Kefauver 
committee reports as “a Capone brewery.” 
Mr. McHale also had represented that brew- 
ery as legal counsel. 

All figured in the ownership of Empire. 

Mr. Cohen's activities had brought him 
many times into the courts, given him keen 
appreciation of the valuc of good legal 
counsel, 

INDICTED IN NEW JERSEY 


He was indicted by a county grand jury in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in 1939, charged with 
obtaining money under false pretenses and 
violating the State securities laws, in con- 
nection with his Fidelity Insurance Co. deal. 
The complaining witness later dropped his 
complaint, and the indictment was quashed 
without trial. 

Between 1933 and 1936 New York court rec- 
ords show Mr. Cohen was sued at least 10 
times, for amounts that totaled more than 
$5,500,000. Some of the petitions alleged 
fraud and illegal diversion of corporate as- 
sets. Some were dismissed, in others judg- 
ments were taken. 

In 6 months, from October 1939 to March 
1940 he paid off or otherwise settled court 
judgments against him amounting to more 
than $250,000. 

Suits still pending against Mr. Cohen and 
his companies include: 

Claims of the United States Treasury De- 
partment for $1,660,000 Empire Corp. taxes; 

Claim of Luis Fernandes da Silva for $2,- 
214,000 for breach of contract to provide trac- 
tors for sale in Argentina; 

Claim of the late Meyer Krechmer for an 
accounting for the whole Empire business 
and a share of it for himself. 

His brush with United States Securities 
and Exchange Commission in the Empire in- 


vestigation was neither his first nor his last 
tangle with that agency. It had, long before 
that, delved into some of his insurance stock 
transaction. He met it again in 1945. 

Mr. Cohen, a year before that, had bought 
a controlling interest in the American Cara- 
mel Co., of Lancaster, Pa., on a typical part- 
down-payment deal. SEC said he then is- 
sued phony balance sheets to show the com- 
pany in bad financial position and its stocks 
not worth much. Specifying, it said he re- 
ported that assets behind each share of stock 
amounted to only $73 whereas they actually 
were $235 per share, and that earnings were 
only $8.50 a share whereas actually they 
had been $48 a share. By this means, SEC 
charged he had been buying up stock at 
$16.50 to $25 a share that was worth several 
times that. 

SEC asked the United States district court 
in Philadelphia for a permanent injunction 
forbidding Mr. Cohen anc his associates from 
doing that any more. 

Mr. Cohen and his associates did not 
admit they had been doing it at all. Never- 
theless they consented to the entry of the 
decree of injunction as asked by SEC, with- 
out trial on the charges. 

SEC still carries the investigation of Em- 
pire Ordnance Corp. on its books as unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. McHale, successful Indianapolis law- 
yer, and one of the senior members of the 
Democratic National Committee which he 
joined in 1937, was one of the three major 
financerg of Empire when it was started. He 
contributed $25,000 to its capital pool of 
$130,000, the rest coming from Mr. Cohen 
and Mr. Roberts. 

His political influence has grown over the 
past decade, reached new heights this year 
when his political protega, Prank C. McKin- 
ney, became Democratic National Chairman. 
Mr. McKinney also had made a fast profit of 
$68,000 in one of the Enupire deals, but had 
not otherwise appeared in it. 


TOP DEMOCRATIC LEADER 


Mr. McHale has long been the most potent 
figure in Indiana Democratic politics. For 
the past 7 or 8 years, with no Democrat 
representing Indiana in the United States 
Senate, and few representatives in the 
House, but with a Democratic President in 
the White House, he has been the top pat- 
ronage dispenser of the national adminis- 
tration in Indiana, and no important Fed- 
eral post has been filled without his ap- 
proval. , 

Mr. Roberts has long been identified with 
the Canadian Ace Brewing Co., of which he 
is now president. Majority stock in the 
company is owned by Alexander Greenberg, 
close associate of the Capone gang in Chi- 
cago, and finance man for Frank “The En- 
forcer” Nitti, Capone mob chieftain. He also 
appears in some of the Empire corporation 
deals, and was an investor in insurance deals 
in which Mr. Cohen and Mr. McHale figured. 
The Kefauver Senate Committee describes 
the Canadian Ace as a Capone brewery. In- 
diana State Alcoholic Beverage Commission 
recently investigated in an effort to learn 
how it got a license to sell beer in Indiana. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was unanimously approved by the Allen 
District Pomona Grange, No. 4, in Ver- 
mont, and which was fraternally signed 
in Ludlow, Vt., on January 4, 1952, by 
Mr. Charles S. Hutchinson, Mr. Charles 
Merritt, and Mr. Farnell D. Ellison, Jr., 
the legislative committee of the afore- 
mentioned grange. You will note this 
grange further urges their brother and 
sister granges to support the Capehart, 
S. 2021-Miller, H. R. 3146, bills for the 
further development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara Falls and River 
by private enterprise. The resolution of 
the Allen District Pomona Grange, No. 4, 
of Vermont follows: 
LupLow, Vr., January 4, 1952. 

Allen District, Pomona Grange No. 4, in 
Vermont, unanimously approved the follow- 
ing resolution at their January 2 meeting: 

“Whereas additional Niagara Falls power 
will be developed in the near future; and 

“Whereas there are two bills before Con- 
gress to have it done by the Federal Govern- 
ment at their expense and under their con- 
trol rather than by private enterprise: Be it 

“Resolved, that Allen District Pomona 
Grange go on record as favoring private en- 
terprise which would have the project done 
quicker, at a lower cost, and will mean 
money in the taxpayers’ pockets; Be it further 

“Resolved, To send copies of this resolu- 
tion to our Congressmen.” 

We urge you as brother and sister grangers 
to further carry on our fight for the right 
of private enterprise to carry forward this 
worthwhile project. We are counting on you 
to contact the subordinate granges within 
your district and ask them to act on the 
above resolution also. 

Praternally, 
CuarLEs S. HvurcHINsON, 
CHARLES MERRITT, 
FARNELL D. ELLISON, Jr., 
Legislative Committee, Allen Dis- 
trict Pomona Grange, No. 4. 


Proposed Memorial at Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Maryland Soldiers of the American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 9) 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding 20 patriotic organizations 
have approved a resolution calling on 
the Federal Government to make the 
neglected burial place of the 256 Mary- 
land soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion a national shrine in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These resolutions are in support of leg- 
islation to purchase the burial site and 
create a memorial cemetery. 

This contingent of 400 Maryland sol- 
diers held the invading British forces 
at the battle of Brooklyn, permitting 
Gen. George Washington to withdraw his 
army to Manhattan thus enabling him 
to go on to victory, which contributed 
immeasurably to the establishment of 


_ our great country today. 
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Today, I wish to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp the resolution adopted 
by the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States of America, Department 
of Maryland, forwarded to me by De- 
partment Commander Vincent M. Zito, 
and to urge the Congress to take imme- 
diate action on the provisions outlined 
therein: 


CATHOLIC Wark VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, Md., February 22, 1952. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the State 
board of officers, Catholic War Veterans, at a 
special meeting held at the War Memorial 
Building, Baltimore, last night, the 2ist, 
called especially to consider action to be 
taken in this connection by the CWV of the 
State of Maryland. 

This is being sent you for your favorable 
consideration and support of the bill known 
as H. R. 6286 in Congress and also the bill 
introduced in the Senate by honorable Sen- 
ator O’Conor. 


To the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


“Whereas on August 27, 1776, in the Battle 
of Long Island, better known as the Battle 
of Brooklyn Heights, 400 men and boys 
ranging in age from 16 to 50 were involved 
in a battle that helped to decide the founda- 
tion of this United States of America; and 

“Whereas these famous 400, who had been 
in the Army for a period of less than 2 
months, did a job in comparison to that of 
the famous Light Brigade; and 

“Whereas prior to entering said battle, 
American independence was almost stamped 
out and in this hour of need, these famous 
400 created an hour more precious to Amer- 
ican liberty than any other in history; and 

“Whereas while this battle was raging on, 
it was possible for General Washington to re- 
treat his army from being wiped out and 
enabled him to go on to victory, which vic- 
tory resulted in the establishment of our 
great country of today; and 

“Whereas there is a cemetery located in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 256 of the famous 
400 are buried; and 

“Whereas, after 175 years, the graves of 
these unsung heroes are drearily marked by 
a shabby old four-story tenement house, 
with clotheslines streaming from the rear, 
barroom at its side, a boxing gymnasium, 
and paint factory as its front; and 

“Whereas no one would know that this 
one-half acre located on Third Avenue be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Streets, was one 
of the most sacred shrines of today. Its 
grounds have been sorely neglected and 
have been practically ignored for 175 years. 
Bones of 256 unsung heroes lie in the un- 
attended graves; and 

“Whereas it is a sad commentary that 
their path of glory should lead to such a 
nameless and forsaken spot; it is an indict- 
ment against those who should have done 
something about it. The people of this Na- 
tion and especially the people from the State 
of Maryland should see to it that these hon- 
ored dead shall not continue to sleep in ob- 
scurity in a land which, today, enjoys the 
blessings these men died to make possible; 
and 

“Whereas there has been presented in this 
Eighty-second Congress, second session, a 
bill known as H. R. 6286, and also a bill in 
the Senate introduced by Senator HERBErt R. 
O’Conor, which bills recite that ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Army shall acquire, by donation, 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, the 
land in Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 256 Mary- 
land soldiers, killed in the Battle of Brook- 
lyn on August 27, 1776, are buried, and such 
of the immediately adjoining land as is 
necessary, in his judgment, to establish a 


suitable cemetery and memorial in their 
honor. The Secretary shall erect a suitable 
memorial on such land, and shall restore, 
maintain, and care for the graves of these 
heroic soldiers’: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Catholic War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, go on record in support- 
ing the above-mentioned bills; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to each Member in 
Congress from the State of Maryland.” 
Respectfully, 
VINCENT M. Zrro, 
Department Commander. 


Better Pay for Congress 


7 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER \\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 26,1952. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the article is completely cor- 
rect in saying that the American people 
would understand and would approve. 

Every year for almost 5 years I have 
been issuing press releases on this sub- 
ject. In all that time I have not seen a 
single editorial critical of that position, 
and in all that time I have received only 
two letters from voters who criticized 
the suggeston. 


BETTER Pay FoR CONGRESS 


While Congress-baiting may be one of the 
favorite indoor sports of the American people 
the truth is that Congress is as good or as bad 
as we, the people, choose to make it. Con- 
gress is literally the living embodiment of 
the America democracy; and if we value our 
democracy as much as we think we do, and 
as much as we say we do, we must constantly 
be alert to the quality of the Congress. This 
depends not merely on the choice of able 
and honorable men at primary and election 
time. It depends on a number of other 
things, including the conditions that sur- 
round men once they get to Congress. 

For example, if Members of Congress are 
severely handicapped in their work because 
they are inadequately paid that is a matter 
for deep national as well as congressional 
concern. In the leading article in last Sun- 
day’s Times magazine Cabell Phillips points 
out that it costs the typical Congressman 
about $3,000 a year more to live than is pro- 
vided by his $15,000 salary. Even if this 
$3,000 annual deficit could not be shown, 
statistically, as Mr. Phillips shows it, the 
present level of congressional pay- is far be- 
low the figure that comparable work would 
command in private business life. And, in 
fact, there is no comparable work in private 
life. What corporation, what industry, what 
profession, what occupation is so important 
to the people of all the United States or car- 
ries with it so much responsibility as that 
of a Member of the Congress of the United 
States? 

At the present pay level many Members 
have to maintain private businesses and have 
to give a disproportionate part of their time 
to those interests at the expense of the pub- 
lic business whica should be their first con- 
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cern. A higher salary may not initially get 
better men to Congress—we doubt that it 
will—but it ought to have the effect of per- 
mitting the men who are there to devote 
more or less undivided attention to what in 
recent years has become an all-year-round 
job. The business of the United States has 
become so burdensome, so complex and so 
time-consuming that the people of the 
United States owe it to themselves as well 
as to their Representatives in Congress to re- 
lieve the latter of financial worries that at 
best can serve only to distract, and at worst 
can open the way to dangerous pressures and 
temptations. Congress ought to get over its 
traditional coyness about voting itself rea- 
sonably higher pay. We think the American 
people would understand and would approve. 


Delegates to National Convention Should 
Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE = /\/ 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very able and timely editorial 
of Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, of Tulsa, 
Okla., appearing in the Tulsa Tribune of 
January 26, 1952. It emphasizes that 
delegates to national convention should 
be free, and I am pleased to quote the 
same in full, as follows: 


DELEGATES SHOULD Be FREE 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Grover Cleveland didn’t ask anyone if he 
could run. He had been an honest and ef- 
ficient mayor of Buffalo. He was a fearless 
Governor of New York. He hurled his hat 
into the Democratic ring for the Presidency. 

An unknown Bryan appeared on a conven- 
tion hall runway, and by persuasive power 
made all the instructed delegates toss their 
hats in the air. He made a free convention, 
as conventions should be. . 

Woodrow Wilson didn’t ask anybody if he 
could be a candidate. The party bosses 
didn’t want him. He just decided to run. 

And all this in contrast to the un-Ameri- 
can performance of the Democratic Party 
today. 

Despite all the revealed corruptions there 
are many able, noble-minded Democrats who 
still cling tenaciously to the party of their 
traditions. Any one of them could render 
their party a service by campaigning for 
honesty just as Cleveland did, as Bryan did, 
as Wilson did. But not one throws his hat 
in the ring. 

The Democratic Party has adopted the 
Pendergast plan. Consult the boss. Confess 
your aspirations. Then the boss will size 
you up as to what you can do to strengthen 
his political stranglehold on the people. He 
will determine your eligibility not by any 
exalted notions of public service, but by your 
willingness and capacity to serve the political 

ang. 

: Look at some of the able men in the Demo- 
cratic ranks today. Men like Senators 
GeEorRGE and RuSsSELL, of Georgia; Byrp, of 
Virginia; McCarran, of Nevada; and Kerau- 
ver, of Tennessee. And the only one among 
them who has had the temerity to confront 
the boss is Kerauver. He went hat in hand 
to see Truman, something no Democrat of 
the great tradition would have done. 

The Democratic Party will take Truman or 
whoever Truman names. It has no free 
choice. 
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Senator Keravuver, of Tennessee, is report- 
ed not to have pleased the President by re- 
vealing the corruptions and the rascalities 
among Democratic officeholders, politicians, 
and manipulators. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee made a name for himself as the fear- 
less crusader for honesty, but he only 
scratched the surface of the evils, and then, 
for some unaccountable reason, he quit. Did 
Truman call him off? 

Whatever else Keravver did, he dug up a 
lot of rot that let loose an avalanche of venal 
operations, corruptions, grafts, treacheries, 
and even treason. And there is no political 
machine that is competent to stop this ava- 
lanche. Recognizing a worthy work as far 
as it went there are Democrats who say Kx- 
FAUVER is a Grover Cleveland. And that is 
the kind of man we need. They urged him 
to throw his hat into the ring but even the 
crimecracker had to go see Truman first. 

He saw Truman. They “talked politics.” 
man out, to force him to declare his own po- 
sition. But Truman was not forced. He will 
remain the party’s enigma. The Pender- 
fast boss intends to boss. He is the party's 
Perhaps the Tennessean hoped to smoke Tru- 
boss. But Kerauver “busted” loose. He 
hurled his hat into the ring whether the big 
boss allowed him to do so or not. There is a 
fellow who begins to measure up to the shad- 
ows of Cleveland, Bryan, Wilson. If the 
Democratic Party is going to save itself it 
has got to rid itself of Truman dictation, 
Truman rule, and Truman whitewash of 
rascality. 

Who is this Truman who has the once 
great Democratic Party by the throat? The 
allegedly master minds of the party do not 
care to speak their free minds without this 
dictator’s nod of consent. And this is the 
Democratic Party that is to ask the people 
to ratify its incompetency and dishonesties, 

On the Republican side there are weak- 
nesses of another kind. The Democratic 
Party is the issue next summer, its corrup- 
tions, its condoners of evil, its repudiation of 
American principles, and its abject surrender 
of our national dignity through the base be- 
trayal of our foreign policy mutilators. 

For worthy reasons good men have thrown 
their hats into the ring for the Republican 
presidential nomination. And this is quite 
as it should be. No political party ever went 
into a national campaign with a greater op- 
portunity to champion the cause of the coun- 
try. Some of its leaders have weakened the 
Party's purpose and power by dividing the 
Party in factions. In union there is strength. 
And a Republican Party that is going to be 
divided against itself is going to desert its 
lofty opportunity. Any one of its now an- 
nounced candidates would make an able 
President. Honor them all. 

We are not fighting for money, we are not 
fighting for men, we are fighting for our 
country, and any politician, whoever his 
choice for leader may be, who forgets or ig- 
nores that most fundamental purpose is not 
only an enemy within the Republican Party, 
but a contributor to our country’s betrayals. 

Governor Warren, of California, has a per- 
fect right to seek the office. He need ask no 
one’s permission. All who are in favor of 
Warren have the right to promote him with- 
out having to submit to hurled insults from 
the followers of other candidates whose hats 
have been hurled into the ring. 

Eisenhower is criticized because he has 
not hurled his cap into the ring. He doesn't 
have to if he doesn’t want to. But those 
who would like to see him President have a 
perfect right to seek the support of dele- 
gates. The General has a worthy record of 
efficient performance for his country. How- 
ever much potential delegates may favor 
someone else, he is a foe to his party and to 
its opportunity who will attempt in the 
slightest form or fashion to depreciate so 
worthy a citizen soldier. 

And to the followers of Eisenhower let it 
be said that he is not only a traitor to his 
party but to our country’s cause who spreads 
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the outrageous falsehood originating and dis- 
tributed by Eisenhower supporters that Tarr 
can’t be elected. That is a lie, for Tarr is the 
most elected candidate we have. No one has 
a vote-getting record like his. And anyone 
who repeats that falsehood hurts the party 
and is deserving of no political respect. 
The voter may not like Mr. Tarr’s personal- 
ity, but he cannot point to one thing in his 
record that would warrant any honest and 
intelligent citizen voting against him. Not 
one. 

Some labor bosses who want to make po- 
litical power out of industrial turmoil disap- 
prove of Tarr because he, with patriotic 
courage, proposed to stop wicked and waste- 
ful turmoil. And in this he has had the 
support of the rank and file of the laboring 
people in his own State of Ohio. He has 
them over the Nation. Of course, he can be 
elected. 

Stassen, another scholarly gentleman who 
has tossed his hat into the ring, incurred 
the displeasure of the hoodlum leaders when 
he was Governor of Minnesota, but he too 
was the courageous friend of labor, and he 
defeated the hoodlums. He would make a 
good President. 

Our country comes to a crisis this summer. 
Shall it. endure? Shall it again become a 
Nation of free people, or are we going to 
submit to the tyrannies of bosses, industrial 
bosses and political bosses? Under Truman 
this is no longer a free country. In this year 
the Republican Party, in all of the 48 States, 
should send delegates to the national con- 
vention unincumbered with instructions. 
All delegates should assemble free and open- 
minded to respond to the noblest advocate 
of our country’s cause. 





A Cresade of Truth ond Freedom”) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday and Saturday, February 22 
and 23, there was held here in the city of 
Washington a most significant confer- 
ence. It was called the Conference on 
Psychological Strategy in the Cold War, 
and brought together numerous experts 
and leaders in the field of opposition to 
Communist regimes in areas of the world 
now dominated by them. 


I had the high honor of serving as 
chairman of this conference, and ‘n that 
capacity gave the keynote speech, a copy 
of which is presented herewith for the 
REcorD. 

The conference adopted a statement of 
resolutions, which I also present for the 
RECORD. 

A Crusade or TRUTH aND FREEDOM 
(Keynote speech of O. K. Armstronc, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri, at the Con- 
ference on Psychological Warfare in the 

Cold War) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the conference, 
we are met here voluntarily and in the spirit 
of free and friendly discussion, to consider 
psychological strategy in the cold war. Our 
purpose, as set forth by those inviting us to 
be present and to participate, is as follows: 

To focus public attention upon the resist- 
ance to Soviet Communist control by aoe 
ples now enslaved by its regimes, in 
Soviet Union and satellite lands; to ste 
known the potential of this resistance, to 
discuss ways and means whereby all such 








resistance movements may be increased and 
made more effective; to present definite 
plans of action to aid the oppressed victims 
of Communist tyranny to the end that they 
may at the proper time overthrow the Com- 
munist regimes and be liberated to establish 
free and democratic governments, based on 
the right of self-determination; and to es- 
tablish a continuing organization to carry 
out the aims and programs developed in the 
conference. 

Within that framework, let us set up the 
foundation and structure of a bold, new, 
effective foreign policy to recommend to our 
Government and to our friends in other 
free nations willing to cooperate with us. 
Let us here launch a crusade for truth and 
freedom, a crusade for the liberation of all 
those enslaved by Bolshevik tyranny. 

The task is not an easy one. Look at the 
map of the world. The iron curtain of 
Soviet Communist control has descended 
over vast areas and hundreds of millions of 
people, in Eastern Europe and in Asia, since 
the close of World War II. It is unspeakably 
tragic that this should be the case, when it 
need not have been. After our victory over 
aggressive forces in that war, the world 
deserved a just and lasting peace. The At- 
lantic Charter promised the peoples of the 
world that they might everywhere enjoy 
liberty, resources and self-government. 
Those ideals were discarded for the false 
hope that if Stalin and his Kremlin con- 
spirators were given the concessions they 
desired, in territory and domination of peo- 
ples, the Bolshevik leaders would cooperate 
with democratic nations to create an inter- 
national order of justice and peace. 

Never was there a greater or more tragic 
mistake made by freemen than to assume 
that such collaboration with known despo- 
tism could result in freedom and peace. Yet 
the very concept and organization of the 
United Nations was based upon that idea. 
After the Bolsheviks made it abundantly 
clear that they would not cooperate with 
the free world, the policy shifted to appease- 
ment, with more and more concessions and 
only mild opposition to the unjust pressures 
of the Soviet agents. 

By every possible means—by insults, de- 
nunciations, vicious propaganda in Soviet 
areas, infiltration of Communist spies and 
agents into every nation on earth, and actual 
overthrow of many free governments that 
made the mistake of collaboration and ap- 
peasement, the Kremlin tyrants made clear 
that our offers of cooperation only increased 
their arrogance and whetted their enmity to- 
ward us. Then our policy shifted to one of 
containment. Let us contain the Bolshevik 
movement in the areas it now has enslaved, 
runs the theory. Let us coexist with the 
Bolsheviks, in the ..9pe that if we let them 
alone they will let us alone. Even after 
Soviet leaders launched a full-scale war of 
aggression against the people of South Korea, 
giving notice that this struggle is one of 
life or death for the free world, the policy 
of containment and coexistence persists. 

The theory is false. The containment 
policy is a foundation of shifting sand, upon 
which the structure of international order 
and peace will crumble to earth. The policy 
assumes that Bolshevik leaders can be dealt 
with as you deal with honest diplomats, that 
their pledged word will be kept, that they 
recognize honor and justice among men and 
that they will, if left alone, leave their peace- 
loving neighbors alone. Surely we have 
learned that this is not true. 

Surely now, my friends, we have learned 
the true nature of Communism. It is a 
world-wide conspiracy, bent upon dominat- 
ing the world. It is an atheistic ideology, 
denying there is a God, holding that man is 
merely an animated clod, with no soul, no 
honor, no inalienable rights, no need for 
liberty, existing only to do the will of an all- 
powerful regime. Communism rules by fear 
and terror, punishes by torture, respects no 
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sentiments of charity, cooperation, meek- 
ness, or fair-dealing. It twists the truth to 
fit the party line of the moment. It holds 
that the end justifies the means, and that the 
end is the complete control of the individual 
in a monolithic state. 

Some misguided souls may admit all this 
and still argue that so long as the United 
States and a few other areas of freedom re- 
main, we need not concern ourselves with 
the fate of tne enslaved peoples under Com- 
munist control. They overlook the fact that 
communism is not an exterior disease, cur- 
able by a little rest and the lapse of time. 
It is an internal virus, not capable of con- 
tainment since it lives by eating away the 
good tissue around it. 

Even if communism could be halted in its 
present tracks, and even if the Communist 
regimes indicated that they desire not one 
more acre of lend nor one more victim, and 
should actually stop further aggression, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the sight of siave- 
labor “amps nor shut our ears to the screams 
of tortured men and women. To say that 
we should coexist with communism so long 
as communism leaves-us alone is to shrug 
off the fate of 800,000,C00 people. Those 
who follow such a doctrine are abject isola- 
tionists. We who are sensitive to the suf- 
ferings of humanity cannot do this. It is 
unworthy of a free man to be callous to the 
slave status of his brother. Those who love 
liberty do not love it for themselves alone, 
but for all mankind. 

Surely now we krow there can be no col- 
laboration with communism by the free 
world. It cannot be appeased. It cannot 
be contained. So long as this world-wide 
conspiracy exists, it will seek to destroy hu- 
man liberties. There remains only one con- 
clusion: Communism must be defeated. It 
must be destroyed. Its virus must be eradi- 
cated. Its grip upon the people must be 
broken. Its victims must be liberated. Un- 


less this is done, freedom will die, slowly but 
inevitably, all over the world. 

At this point fearful voices are heard, say- 
ing that the only way to overthrow bolshe- 
vism is by another major war—a world-wide, 
atomic war, that would wreck civilization 


irretrievably. That is false. Indeed, quite 
the contrary is true. Our present policies 
will lead—in fact, are leading us—straight 
into another major war. Our policy of con- 
tainment is based upon the fallacy that if 
we pile up huge armaments and make great 
preparations for war, fear will restrain the 
Kremlin leaders for further aggression. Pile 
up more and more atomic bombs, start manu- 
facturing the hydrogen bomb, draft more and 
more young men into the Armed Forces, build 
a wall of military strength around Soviet- 
land, and Stalin and his stooges will at last 
give up the struggle, say our theorists—the 
same theorists that believed that appease- 
ment would do the trick. Do we not see 
that this is falling squarely into the Krem- 
lin trap? That we are draining away our 
resources and manpower until we shall be- 
come weak enough that no ermaments can 
protect us? Do we not see that this is a 
policy of fear, of hopelessness, of reliance 
upon weapons that will neither prevent nor 
win future wars? 

Let us realize this great and fundamental 
truth: That the struggle against communism 
is the struggle for the minds and hearts 
of mankind. It cannot be won by guns and 
bombs alone. The strongest weapon that 
we hold in our hands in truth itself. Our 
strongest and most valuable asset in the cru- 
sade to overthrow communism without war 
is the burning desire of captive peoples for 
freedom. 

Let us then move boldly to prevent further 
aggression and war by a crusade to liberate 
the masses enslaved by communism, in all 
the captive lands, and in Russia itself. 

Let us on this birthday of George Wash- 
ington, he who was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and who will be forever an inspiration to 


mankind struggling for independence, 
launch this crusade of truth and freedom. 
Let us highly resolve that we will not quit 
the crusade so long as there is a concentra- 
tion camp anywhere, so long as bolshevism 
crushes out religion, liberty, hope, faith, 
honor, and justice among any people on 
earth. It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“This Nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free.” Let us recognize that this world 
cannot exist half slave and half free, and 
that someday it shall exist wholly froe. 

Cur primary weapons will not be guns, 
but ideas. Our first task will be to give as- 
surances of hope to the now hopciess mil- 
lions of captive peoples, that we intend to 
work unceasingly for their liberation. Our 
next and continuing task will be to ficd and 
employ the best methods of strengthcning 
resistance among the victims of Soviet en- 
slavement, and enlist our governments and 
our peoples to making those methods effec- 
tive. 

Already the United States Govornment, 
through Congress, has made a start in the 
crusade by appropriating $100,0C0,090 to be 
used in behalf of refugees and pcrcons re- 
siding in lands dominated by the Soviet 
regime. This appropriation sponsored by 
our colleague, Congressman KenrctTEen, has 
caused Mr. Vishinsky, chief of Sovict celegate 
in the United Nations, to scream in greater 
anguish than any recent action cf our Gov- 
ernment. And why? Becauce the use of 
that money—if the intent of Congress is 
carried out—will hit the Kremlin tyrants 
where it hurts. Stalin, Vishincky, Gromyko, 
and their stooges know that if this movement 
grows, they are doomed. They may not 
fear our military preparations. They may 
hope that we shall someday spend ourcclves 
into bankruptcy in a vain effort to pile up 
armaments higher than theirs. They may 
scoff at our manpower, meager compared to 
theirs. But one thing they dread and fear: 
Revolt among their captive peoples. 

Let this conference lead to a new honesty 
in our foreign policy. From now on, let us 
say cpenly: “We now recognize that the en- 
emy of mankind is the Bolshevist conspiracy. 
We hold cut to the people now suffering un- 
der its strangle hold the assurance that we 
are their friends, that we shall work for the 
day when they may enjoy the blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
From now on, let our policy be one of libera- 
tion. 

The time is urgent. There are two reasons 
why we cannot delay indefinitely the use of 
effective psychological strategy in the cold 
war. 

First, in all areas which the Bolsheviks 
control, the process of sovietizing goes re- 
lentlessly forward. Men disappear, singly or 
in groups. Mass deportations are carried 
out. The land is collectivized. The native 
culture is cradicated, and a new culture sub- 
stituted—the life of the man who lives in 
terror, without hope of relief. We have but 
to lock to the Baltic States to see what this 
Sovietizing process will do. 

Second, the free world is losing the psycho- 
logical struggle. The enslaved peoples are 
losing hope, and the neutral peoples are 
losing faith. Because of the ruinous poli- 
cies of collabcration, appeasement, and con- 
tainment, the Soviet prestige has grown 
stronger and prestige of the United States 
and our allies has grown weaker. This was 
graphically illustrated in the recent sessions 
of the United Nations, when more and more 
nations lined up with the U.S. S. R. openly, 
or abstained from taking a stand with us 
against the Kremlin. With the failure of the 
free world to fulfill its promises to free 
Korea of the aggressors and establish a united 
country, hope for protection by defenseless 
peoples by the strong and free nations is 
ebbing fast. 

This conference on psychological strategy 
in the cold war should be the beginning of a 
program of action that will bring hope of 
liberation for millions now enslaved. Let the 
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timid and the indifferent step aside, while 
those of us who believe we can overcome 
this Soviet tyranny and still save our civili- 
gation from the horrors of all-out war, stride 
forward like brave men and women, com- 
rades in a great crusade of truth and free- 
dom for all mankind. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON PsycHo- 
LOGICAL STRATEGY IN THE COLD War 


At a conference held on psychological 
ctrategy in the cold war, attended by over 
500 celegates representing more than 50 na- 
tional organizations, of various ethnic groups, 
do kercby cffer the following resolutions in 


conformity with the purpose enunciated for 
this conference: 


IN GENERAL 


“We recommend that it is our steadfast 
purpose as individuals and groups in this 
conference to prevent the outbreak of fur- 
ther aggression and war and to preserve and 
establish peace and to that end aid the op- 
pressed victims of Communist tyranny so 
that they at the proper time overthrow the 
Communist regimes and be liberated to es- 
tablich in the universal spirit of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, free and 
independent democratic governments based 
on the right of self-determination conceived 
in the historical framework of the just as- 


pirations of the nations behind the iron 
curtain.” 


CONTINUING ORGANIZATION 


“We who are members of the Conference 
on Psychological Strategy in the Cold War 
recommend that a continuing organization 
be formed, to carry out the purposes of this 
conference; that in order to establish such 
an organization, the chairman appoint a 
committee of not more than 12 members of 
this conference, entrusted with the respon- 
sibility to draft a charter, constitution, and 
bylaws of such organization; and that it is 
the sense of this conference that the organi- 
zation serve as a liaison for all individuals 
and groups interested in psychological 
strategy in the cold war against communism.” 


KERSTEN AMENDMENT 


“We commend the Congress of the United 
States for adoption of the Kersten amend- 
ment, appropriating $100,000,000 to combat 
communism, and to be used in behalf of 
refugees from and people residing in coun- 
tries dominated by Soviet Communist re- 
gimes. We recommend that future appro- 
priations for security of the United States 
and the free peoples include such an item, 


in amounts sufficient for most effective 
action.” 


CENTRAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY AGENCY 


“We recommend that this conference go on 
record and urge Congress to create a cen- 
tral psychological strategy agency which 
will be given full support, adequate financing 
and sufficient latitude to meet the require- 
ments of the present world crisis.” 

NO FORCED RETURN OF PRISONERS 

“We call attention to the tragic situation 
in Korea, where military action has stopped 
short of attaining the objectives announced 
by the United States Government and the 
United Nations, namely, the halting of Com- 
munist aggression and the unification of 
Korea as a free and independent nation; and 
where United Nations negotiators for a cease- 
fire have yielded to the Communist aggres- 
sors point after point demanded by them, to 
such extent that the sacrifices of those who 
fight for freedom and peace in Korea may 
be in vain. We recommend that Congress by 
appropriate action make clear to the U. N. 
negotiators in Korea that agreement to 
forced return of prisoners to the Red ag- 
gressors would be a betrayal of human rights 
and of the honor of free peoples, and under 
no circumstances shall United Nations ne- 
gotiators consent to such action.” 
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U. 8S. S. R. IS AGGRESSOR 

“We point to the obvious fact that the war 
in Korea, a war of aggression on the part of 
the Communist forces of North Korea and 
Red China, was from the beginning spon- 
sored, directed and equipped by the con- 
spirators of the Kremlin of the U.S. S.R., and 
that the United States Government and the 
United Nations Assembly have branded the 
regimes of Red Korea and Red China as ag- 
gressors against international order and 
peace. 

“We therefore strongly urge that Congress 
and the United Nations Assembly declare the 
Government of the U. S. S. R. also as an ag- 
gressor against international order and peace; 
that the Congress and the United Nations 
Assembly call upon the Government of the 
U. S. S. R. to end the armed aggression of 
Communist forces in Korea, and cease the 
threats of further aggression elsewhere in the 
world, or be expelled forthwith from the 
United Nations.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REFUGEE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

“We recommend that the United States 
Government take the leadership in bringing 
about the establishment of refugee military 
units through which refugees from the 
Soviet Union and its satellites could main- 
tain themselves and their dependents in 
decency and self-respect and participate in 
all phases of the struggle against commu- 
nism.” 

OUR STEADFAST PURPOSE 

“We appeal to all our fellow citizens to join 
with us in a great crusade of truth and free- 
dom and that we never abandon our stead- 
fast purpose of liberation of enslaved peo- 
ples everywhere.” 


Foreign Affairs Calls for a New Look at 
Our Hand 


EXTENSION OF ‘scala 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to exténd my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. Alf M. Landon before the Rotary 
Club of Salina, Kans., February 25, 1952: 


We must first decide and agree on our 
objective in our foreign policies. If our 
objective is to crush communism and the 
dictators of the slave countries by force as 
the President and .he Secretary of State 
repeatedly have given the impression—we 
must realize that has to be done with guns, 
tanks, and bombs. And the men behind 
them will be mostly Americans. 

The polices the President is now pur- 
suing have put us in a better position to 
win a war. But they will not prevent one. 

We must also realize that in winning that 
war we destroy completely for lots of years, 
perhaps centuries, the kind of civilization 
we believe in. 

We must further realize that if we con- 
tinue our present negative policy of con- 
tainment, the strain on our economic struc- 
ture—and life in an armed fortress—en- 
dangers our own democratic processes. 

The free world is shocked by the tough 
talks the President of the United States 
makes on international issues. Our foreign 
relations are also disturbed by the purely 
negative talk of some Republican leaders— 
dealing with the vital and complex inter- 


national problems now confronting civiliza- 
tion. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL recently proposed that 
we walk out of the United Nations. That 
would indeed be playing into the Soviet’s 
hands. 

The crux of the Soviet policy is to cause 
us to lose interest in Europe and the entire 
concept of peace sustained by the organized 
opinion of a majority of the world. 

Pulling out of the United Nations would 
leave the common meeting place of the world 
to the slave states. 

Ultimatums—such as Governor Dewey re- 
cently proposed—leave no room for negotia- 
tions to reach understandings on territorial 
and political issues. 

If civilization is to avoid the holocaust of 
a third world war, it requires mature lead- 
ership of wisdom, coolness, and confidence 
born not only of our national strength but 
of faith in the righteousness of our cause. 

Whatever the reason—we are making little 
progress in what is the heart of our contain- 
ment policy. 

Western Germany has not even been given 
permission to start to rearm. Last week's 
conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France, Germany, and America is 
unpleasantly reminiscent of all such past 
failures. Effective European union is not in 
sight in the immediate future—despite 
grandiose and reassuring announcements 
ever so often during the past years. The At- 
lantic Pact organized with such flourish of 
brass and wind instruments 2 years ago is 
still wind. General Eisenhower recently said 
the NATO is only a skeleton organization on 
paper. Our economic structure is weakened 
by the unbelievable sums we have poured 
out in economic and military assistance to 
the rest of the free world. The proposal to 
the Lisbon conference is that America put 
up approximately six times the contribution 
of all the European nations combined for 
the defense of Europe. We are fast ap- 
proaching the goals of our miiitary build-up 
and the peak of our economic strength. 

Therefore, we face two vital questions. 

One, will the American voters with their 
indifference to the complex world problems, 
stand for a reduction in their standard of 
living and government services, which a 
continuation of the Soviet’s war of attrition 
and of our present foreign policies will soon 
demand. The free world leaders must recog- 
nize that the end is rapidly approaching of 
America's willingness and ability to continue 
its munificent assistance. It would be a 
tragic mistake for the free world leaders to 
base any plans on the expectation that the 
American Army is in Europe permanently. 

One reason for the average voters lethargy 
on foreign affairs is the barrage they have 
been subjected to of deceitful propaganda, 
unfounded fears, and unfillable promises, 
That, I will not discuss today. 

Second, the question is what new foreign 
policies can be developed that will be wel- 
come by the other great nations of the free 
world, so that instead of dragging their feet, 
as they have been, they will enthusiastically 
cooperate. 

On that point I obviously speak with lim- 
ited information. So do all except a few in 
top military and diplomatic positions. 

However, it seems to me that most of the 
statesmen of the free countries favor the old 
policy that has worked so successfully times 
past—of spheres of influence as a basis of 
peace. 

There are many great obstacles to such a 
policy. It has a poisonous label. There- 
fore, it certainly would have to be one of 
sanity and balance and not just a mere at- 
tempt to sit on the explosive forces of grow- 
ing legitimate national aspirations at work 
throughout the world. However, what else 
is containment but a provisional division 
of the world into the Russian sphere and the 
free-world sphere? It is vital to bear in 
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mind, if we add anything to the Russian 
sphere, that would be appeasement and re- 
treat, throwing the world balance of power 
further against the free world. 

If it is impossible to arrive at a workable 
understanding with the Russians on terri- 
torial and political issues, as an alternative 
to our present policies I return to the sug- 
gestion I recently made of economic sanc- 
tions by the United Nations backed up with 
an armed blockade. 

The Soviet’s war of attrition against the 
free governments hits America—the moor- 
ing post of the free world—the hardest. So 
would the free world’s counterwar of attri- 
tion hit the Soviet—the center of commu- 
nism—the hardest. 

The Charter of the United Nations pro- 
vides for economic sanctions. That policy 
has never been honestly tried. To be effec- 
tive it would have to be enforced by all the 
navies and armed forces of the free govern- 
ments. That ought to be a comparatively 
easy task in view of their present locations 
and state of mobilization. 

I emphasize that last point. The old 
League of Nations imposed economic sanc- 
tions against Italy. Tragically, none of the 
nations paid any attention to the League's 
actions. They were not mobilized as they 
are now. Mobilization of their armed 
strength to enforce the League’s economic 
sanctions against Italy could have been a 
war threat. But the members of the United 
Nations are now mobilized and in command 
of all the key spots in the world. Therefore, 
the question of enforcement of economic 
sanctions is not much of a problem. 

Much greater obstacles would be the eco- 
nomic disturbances within the free world 
caused by trade interruption and disloca- 
tion. 

The problems of economic sanctions are 
difficult but not insurmountable. If they 
are not soluble why did both the League 
of Nations and the United Nations provide 
for them? Is the provision for economic 
sanctions mere window dressing? 

Therefore, as long as the Soviet continues 
the war of attrition, I would fight fire with 
fire. Certainly the Soviet would have ex- 
treme difficulty in making anything un- 
friendly out of the free nations adopting 
the same limitations outside the iron cur- 
tain on travel-trade and communications 
that are applied within the iron curtain. 
Why should we give Russians and their satel- 
lites freedom to travel where they choose 
in the United States? I do not believe we 
should break off diplomatic relations with 
the slave countries, but should impose on 
their staffs the same restrictions they im- 
pose on our Embassy staffs behind the iron 
curtain. 

The free world can apply the tactics of 
attrition far more successfully than the slave 
countries. I have good military authority 
for the belief that Russia cannot long stand 
the pressure of the application of economic 
sanctions by all the free world—if enforced 
by a blockade. 

There can be no doubt the Russians have 
&@ very vital interest in foreign trade. The 
combination of economic sanctions and 
growing military strength by the free coun- 
tries might well be an inducement for mili- 
tary and political concessions as an obvious 
statesmanlike alternative to shortsightedly 
sacrificing peaceful economic relations. 

Based on masses of population the slave 
countries are gigantic compared to the free 
nations. But they are mere Pygmies com- 
pared to the free natiez: in industrial ca- 
pacity and resources. Mé.e head count does 
not determine the strengt): of a nation. 

Neither success in modern all-out war or 
permanence in national existence is possible 
without a substantial, developing, and con- 
structive productive economy built on the 
ae that only exists today in the free 
wor! 
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Therefore, in comparison with the cre- 
ative energy and the high productive ca- 
pacity of the free world, the Soviet resembles 
a meteor more than a star. 

There are many difficult problems to be 
solved in a policy of economic sanctions by 
the United Nations. But we are not making 
much headway with our present policies, 
and we cannot let the foreign situation drift 
because we are fast approaching the ulti- 
mate of our resources. 

Therefore, we must either insist on more 
cooperation from all other members of the 
United Nations in present policies or develop 
a new positive policy in concord with them, 
that will mean more cooperative action on 
their part. 

We must realize that while we have the 
material strength and production know-how, 
our old world allies, at least, have been deal- 
ing with the Russians for several centuries 
and have the advantage of knowing their 
traits better than we do. 

Therefore, they are not as startled and dis- 
turbed at their devious ways as we are. But 
they are startled and disturbed by the ex- 
tremes and abrupt swings of American for- 
eign policies. 

We recklessly pursue what I have called 
“hallelujah” policy of reforming the world 
en mass in our own ways of life. It is that 
maudlin thinking that makes us so gullible 
in foreign relations and causes our abrupt 
reactions to the other extreme of shaking 
the mailed fist. Our great Republic was 
founded to establish justice in these United 
States. If it is to long endure, it will not be 
by force of arms alone. The art of gov- 
ernment demands moral leadership as well 
as material leadership. And in the manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs we need more wis- 
dom and less emotion. 

There was a time when the whole world 
respected Americans as a race of shrewd Yan- 
kee traders. 

Then the one worlders proceeded on the 
theory that nationalistic thinking was a sin 
and ashame. In a world where every other 
nation looks out for itself first, that was con- 
sidered evidence of timidity. 

The doctrine of isolationism—or neutral- 
ism—is growing in the western democra- 
cies. 

It is foolish om, our part to ignore the fact 
that our relations with Britain and France 
are growing worse. 

The Soviet works like beavers to accom- 
plish that. I do not believe we should either 
credit them with success or charge Britain 
and France with lack of good faith. 

I believe we should ask ourselves how much 
we are to blame. 

We are dealing with proud but tense, fear- 
ful peoples, who respect suave, tough nego- 
tiators, skillfully looking out for their na- 
tional interests, but not tough talk by heads 
of governments or “hallelujah” thinking. 

We have failed tragically to convince the 
free world—the NATO people especially— 
that we are not hell bent for war. They are 
scared of what we may do. 

Our foreign relations have failed, through 
bad salesmanship, to convince the rest of the 
world that we want peace and security just 
as they do. 

Our State Department should take a leaf 
from the Communists and talk peace, not 
war. All we have to do is to tell the simple 
truth by putting our official statements in 
reverse. That we are considering policies 
and setting up armies, after junking our 
mighty world war armament, to protect the 
peace, not to wage war. 

We should shout again and again that we 
will never drag any nation into a war. 

We should also constantly remind all the 
world, especially the Russian peoples, that 
since its infancy America has been against 
the exercise of autocratic power over indi- 
vidual lives, whether by monarchs, Fascists, 
or Comzaunists. 


In so doing we make it clear that when- 
ever the Russians establish the basic liber- 
ties of freedom of protest and freedom of 
choice, they will have a hearty welcome from 
us into the free world community. 

In the light of our inanely ignoring the 
realities of our national interests—of our 
reckless international give-away policies—the 
colossal waste in the destruction of our war 
armament and such fantastic organizations 
as UNRA, it is easy for the peoples of France 
and Britein to make the tregic mictake of be- 
lieving that our resources are inexhaustible. 
Therefore, they expect the continuation of 
utmost assistance from us, everywhere in the 
world, without much efort on their part to 
help us even to the extent of cooperating in 
the policy determined by the United Nations 
or in the peace settlement with Western 
Germany. 

Most of the members of the United Na- 
tions ere olcer and wiser then we, Americans, 
at this business o7 formulating a live-and- 
let-live policy. 

They know thet the Russtans are not the 
only nation that dces not keep its engage- 
ments when it does not suit its national 
interests to do so. 

Hence it is the job of the abie cool diplo- 
mats to find some basis for agreements that 
are to Russia’s interest to keep and the free 
world’s to make. 

I am one Republican who hes supported 
the containmert policy from first to last. 
But I supported it with highly important res- 
ervations made at the time. 

I supported the first British loan but said 
it would be peanuts before we got through. 

I supported the Turko-Grecian loan but 
said it would have to be expanded to in- 
clude other nations. 

I supported the Marshall Plan but said it 
would have to be limited to those countries 
which would make an honest and vigorous 
effort to put their own house in order. 

I now believe our containment policy has 
served its purpose. It is time to seize the 
opportunity for a new positive action. 

The termination of the Korean truce talks, 
regardless of the results, will mean new de- 
cisions by the United Nations of the greatest 
importance. If Russia’s war of attrition is 
to be continued, I repeat my idea of economic 
sanctions enforced by a United Nations 
blockade, as a resolute, practical plan for 
action by all the free governments. True, 
the disruption of trade and commerce will be 
costly to all countries. But it will be much 
less costly than war. 

The value of such a blockade is unques- 
tioned. The only question is whether the 
members of the United Nations can reconcile 
their conflicting economic interests. 

However, that is a job that faces them— 
regardless of economic sanctions when we 
stop financing their standard of living. 

Whatever the policy may be, a genuine 
united front by all the free governments of- 
fers the best chance of turning the world tide 
from war to peace. 

We must make it clear to all the Russians, 
and the rest of the world, that, while arming, 
we have not forgotten that the main task 
of foreign policy is not to prepare for war, 
but to exhaust the possibilities for preserv- 
ing peace. 


Political Advertising ( 2, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to leave granted me by the House to 
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revise and extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from Labor of 
February 23, relative to a condition 
which a bill, H. R. 5888, introduced by 
me, seeks to correct: 


TryInc To Foot YoU—REACTIONARY BUSINESS- 
MEN MAKE UNCLE SAM Pay FOR PROPA- 
GANDA 


Congressman Robert L. Ramsay, progres- 
sive West Virginia Democrat, has introduced 
a@ bill which would make corporations pay 
for their propaganda “ads,” instead of un- 
loading the cost on Uncle Sam. The meas- 
ure wouid forbid the practice by which cor- 
porations reduce their taxes by charging to 
“business expense” the cost of advertise- 
ments which have “political purposes.” 
Congress should promptly pass the bill. 

Labor has discussed this subject before, 
but makes no apology for bringing it up 
again, because the American people need to 
know as much as possible about it, particu- 
larly between now and next November's elec- 
tions. 

Many big-business men, and some who are 
not so big, are playing a double-barreled 
game on a larger and larger scale. 

On one hand, they are reducing their taxes 
by spending more and more money on “in- 
stitutional advertising,” charging it to “busi- 
ness expense,” and thus making Uncle Sam 
pay up to 70 percent of the cost. 

On the other hand, they pack these ads 
full of reactionary propaganda, designed to 
discredit liberal public men and progressive 
causes, and to fool the people into electing 
their enemies. 

An increasing flood of this institutional 
advertising is pouring into newspapers, 
magazines, radio programs, and the mail. 
It can be recognized by the fact that it tries 
to sell—not a product—but the political and 
economic prejudices of a businessman or cor- 
poration. Here are a few of the latest 
examples: 

A Texas anc Pacific ad suggests that God 
endorses the economic views of the gentle- 
men who run that railroad. 

The Union Oil Co. of California publishes 
a big newspaper ad saying taxes are too 
high. Maybe they are, but the American 
people don’t need any advice along that line 
from one of the oil companies which largely 
escape taxes because of loopholes. 

One of a series of mail ads by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, which makes millions by pubiish- 
ing business magazines, tries to scare people 
by screaming about a coming crisis in Gov- 
ernment finance. 

A whole flock of business letters, from 
the Clover Manufacturing Co., shouts that 
free enterprise is in dire danger, and must 
be saved by Tarr and MacArthur. 

The big Timken Roller Bearing Co., which 
has been playing this institutional adver- 
tising propaganda game longer than almost 
anyone else, now really tries to scare the 
pants off the people with pictures of Stalin 
and Lenin, in a full-page magazine ad. It 
suggests that both the United States Govern- 
ment and American labor unions are doing 
just what the Russian Red leaders want them 
to do. The same general line runs through 
a series of Timken n2wspaper ads, including 
both big and little ones. 

Another veteran at the game of spreading 
propaganda at Uncle Sam’s expense, Warner 
& Swasey, now comes through with a mag- 
azine ad telling workers it is economicaliy 
unwise to ask for wage increases. Nothing is 
said about profits boosts being undesirable. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, a Hearst paper, 
recently published a whole special edition 
packed with institutional advertising prop- 
aganda of big business. 

Several not-so-big concerns, Traders Oil of 
Houston, and Roberts Dairy of Omaha, get 
in the game with newspaper ads picturing 
the country as going to hell in a handbasket, 
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because of crooked Government officials and 
high taxes. And so it goes. 

The businessmen who publish these in- 
stitutional advertisements have a right to 
their personal opinions, but do they have 
a right to spread them at Government ex- 
pense, which means at the expense of other 
taxpayers? 

It’s not easy to avoid being influenced by 
this flood of reactionary propaganda, dinned 
into eyes and ears day after day. But no 
one will be fooled if he remembers labor's old 
advice, which is particularly worth repeating 
now: 

When election day comes, forget all the 
“hot air” and judge solely by a candidate's 
record. Vote for your proved friends, re- 
gardiess of political party. 


Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS N 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from my home-town 
weekly newspaper, the Flushing (Ohio) 
Home News Record for Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1952: 

EIsENHOWER 

We view with considerable skepticism the 
Eisenhower consent to allow his name to be 
entered in the primaries as a candidate as 
President. The General's public statement 


sounds quite noble and practically denies 
any political ambitions. Yet the fact re- 


mains that he has given his consent. It 
does not seem logical or consistent that he 
is determined to carry out what he terms 
his present vitally important assignment 
and at the same time consent to permit his 
name to be entered in a preconvention cam- 
aign. 

: We do not deny that any citizen who was 
born within the borders of the United States 
has the right to aspire to be President. 
This has long been held up as a possibility 
for any berefoot boy. The general states 
that he will not participate in any precon- 
vention activities. We are rot convinced 
that such a position can be mainteined nor 
do we believe his nomination would be wise, 
if it were. Surely the party which honors a 
man with the nomination for the highest 
position within the gift of the people, has a 
right to know exactly where he stands on all 
issues. We have observed the workings of 
politics for meny years, but we fail to see 
how either the Republican Party or the 
people generally can gain any knowledge of 
such factors. The second-hand information 
put out by politicians backing him, will not 
serve. Certainly a man who denies he is a 
candidate, but gives his consent to run, is 
something new in politics. 

We have always admired General Eisen- 
hower and still do. We believe him to be one 
of the great generals of his time, but that 
does not necessarily qualify him to be the 
civilian head of the Nation. 

If his present assignment is as vitally im- 
portant as he says it is, it surely should 
transcend any political glory he might at- 
tain. We have had some rather unfortunate 
experience in the matter of electing great 
generals to the presidency. 

General U. S. Grant was a case in point. 
He was undoubtedly one of the great gen- 
erals in history, but he was a dismal failure 
as President. 


As near as we can evaluate the situation, 
certain politicians are boosting the general 
with the expectancy of electing him on his 
popularity. It seems to us that the next 
President is going to need more than popu- 
larity to solve the problems he will inherit. 

Bent Tools 


EXTENSION OF ‘sacle 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY S 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConGREssIONAL Recorp, I 
include excerpts from the text of a radio 
broadcast of Mr. Paul Harvey, of Chi- 
cago, over the American Broadcasting 
System on Sunday evening, February 3, 
1952. 

Mr. Harvey is one of our foremost pa- 
triotic Americans and is one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding radio broadcasters. 
The local outlet is WMAL at 630 on your 
dial at 10 p. m., eastern standard time. 

Those who listen to Mr. Harvey regu- 
larly know that he is one of the best, 
and I suggest and recommend that 
everyone in the United States makes his 
Sunday night broadcast a must for radio 
listening. 

The broadcast follows: 

Benr Toots 

Now something to slumber on: 

Bismarck said it: “What you want in the 
life of a nation, first put in the schools of 
that nation.” This week I went back to 

young minds growing 
there. Sampled the soil in which they grew. 
I am shocked; somcbody’s spiked the fertile 
field with poison. I'd known before of propa- 
ganda-tainted textbooks, but somehow 
thought the situation had been corrected. 
There's been so much bleating by certain 
pink professors about how their academic 
freedom had been violated I'd even thought 
the shoe might now be on the other foot. 
Perhaps I'd reasoned, we were going too far 
in questioning their motives and their pa- 
triotism. Well, I know better now. 

This will cost you sleep tonight, but you're 
going to hear what I found, and I shall name 
names. First, let's understand this: Most 
of you know how I feel about teachers. I'm 
prejudiced in their behalf. I married one. 
I have watched other generations of them 
teaching the Horatio Alger opportunities in 
this Republic even though they, themselves, 
wore frayed coats and shiny trousers and 
sometimes smiled “good morning” without 
their breakfast. More, in a sense, than by 
my own mother, my own life was influenced 
by a teacher named Miss Harp 
and a high-school teacher named Ronan, 
and a college professor named Hurst. For 
years I sought legislation to permit women 
teachers a normal] family life and all teach- 
ers an income commensurate with their re- 
sponsibility. Much of that victory is won or 
is in sight. 

But tonight I speak of the corruption of 
teacher’s aids and textbooks. The bent tools 
we place in their hands and say, “here, mold 
your clay with these.” It is because I do 
feel a deep respect and appreciation for the 
profession that I tonight intend to rip the 
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I give you exhibit A for the prosecution— 
@ pamphiet in widespread use in America’s 
schools called The American Way of Busi- 
ness. You want to know who authorized 
that distorted little pinch of poison? Two 
authors. One a Bessarabian Socialist. The 
other a University of Chicago professor who 
came from Poland, was subsequently natu- 
ralized, and thereafter renounced his Amer- 
ican citizenship. They wrote, The American 
Way of Business! Don’t go away. It gets bet- 
ter. School and Society is a professional 
journal engaged in teaching the teacher. 
Rarely does the parent ever see such journals. 
Into this influential organ crept an author 
named Victor Yarros who wrote, and I quote, 
“The American system is not a success and is 
sure to be changed radically.” When the 
American Legion and several schools systems 
rejected the books of Columbia professor Har- 
old O. Rugg, some of us thought a new day 
of enlightenment had dawned. Tonight I'm 
sorry to say the Rugg textbooks have been 
reinstated in many school systems; some- 
times, because they just couldn’t find enough 
good substitute texts for these studies—so 
they are stillin use. Books written by a man 
who says America’s founding fathers were 
“land speculators” simply making money by 
gambling. Professor Harold Rugg, who boasts 
having sold five million of his books to 
schools, objects to the oath of allegiance, the 
salute to the flag, private ownership of in- 
dustry. In short, he generally objects to 
America. Whether Harold Rugg ever paid 
dollar-dues to the Communist Party, I nei- 
ther know nor care. I do know and care that 
he admits his plan, purpose, and methods 
are intended to bring about a new social 
order in the United States. In the Teach- 
er’s Guide to his book, Our Country and 
Our People, Rugg says, “The United States 
is not a land of opportunity for all our peo- 
ple, for one-fifth of our people do not earn 
any money at all, and so forth.” This is a 
book telling the teacher how to interpret 
one of his books. Party membership is, here, 
an unknown quantity and an unimportant 
irrelevancy. 

Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto 
said, “in short, the Communists everywhere 
support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political or- 
der of things.” Harold Rugg has said, quote, 
“Through the schools we shall disseminate 
&@ new conception of government.” Listen to 
how these turncoats tried, under pressure, 
to change their political hue like a chame- 


‘leon, But remember, a man’s basic philoso- 


phy rarely changes, and if it did, such fickle 
fumbling for the truth would hardly inspire 
confidence. 

In an original printing of Rugg’s Teacher's 
Guide and Key for America’s March To- 
ward Democracy, the original page 52 re- 
viewed a series of classrocm tests and said, 
“Of the 315 pupils [questioned] 88 percent 
said that the following statement is true: 
“My country is unquesticnably the best coun- 
try in the world.”” Now, I'm still quoting, 
“The attitude thus expressed is one that we 
decidedly do not want to develop in our 
classes.” In the newer editions, Ginn & Co. 
has pasted in a new page 52. But still per- 
meating the Rugg books, is glowing praise for 
Russia and communism. In this outpouring 
of biased textbooks, pamphlets, and current 
events magazines and teacher's aids is a se- 
ries called, Building America. ‘This series 
was recommeaded by the National Educa- 
tion Association. Recommended by the NEA 
for use in elementary schools, though a com- 
mittee of the California Legislature found 
the reference list in the Building America 
series, including writings of 50 authors with 
well-known Communist-front affiliations. 

UNESCO, a division of the United Nations, 
seeks to correct all textbooks in the United 
States and 30 other nations to, “free 
them from nationalistic bias.” They intend 
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to rewrite our history books—not Russian. 
Russia refused to join the 30-nation group. 

Then there are the textbooks by George 
Counts, another professor of education at 
Teacher's College, Columbia University. Dr. 
George S. Counts, who wrote the foreword to 
a book by Stalin called, The New Russian 
Policy. George Counts, of Columbia, who 
urged teachers in writing, in November 1935, 
to direct their energies “* * * along lines 
indicated by Marxian tactics.” George 
Counts who has said, “We should delib- 
erately stack the cards against the kids.” 
I cannot hope in these minutes to review 
but a few. The only possibility of cleaning 
out this cesspool of subversive propaganda is 
for you to read the textbooks of your own 
children and for loyal teachers to consider, 
carefully, the contents of their guidebooks. 
And be prepared for a few noisy educators to 
call this witch hunting. But you tell those 
few for me, that teachers cannot demand 
academic freedom to teach the bad with the 
good, any more than we may license nurses 
to put poison in the patients’ food. 

we're dealing with inexperienced children 
at an impressionable age. Seven million sec- 
ondary school children who read in their 
schoo! texts such trash as this: We Are the 
Government, by Mary Elting. This volume 
is designed for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
gracers. Consistently it describes our Gov- 
ernment in words and pictures as a democ- 
racy, which it is not. Our Nation is a polit- 
ical republic. You won’t find the “democ- 
racy” in our Constitution, in our Declaration 
of Independence, or in the several State con- 
stitutions. But Mary Elting talks of democ- 
racy. So—now follow this—she paints the 
Communists as a political party instead of a 
criminal conspiracy. Leads these youngsters 
to think of Communists as members of just 
another political party. And then, on page 
91, she sets the hook. I quote: “Other coun- 
tries * * *” (she’s speaking now of 
examples of countries that are democ- 
racies) * * * “other countries, includ- 
ing Switzerland, Liberia, and the Soviet 
Union.” We Are the Government, by 
Mary Elting. Mary Elting, former instructor 
in the notorious Communist front, the 
League of American Writers. Mary Elting, 
for 5 years an instructor at the Worker's 
School, 35 East Twelfth Street, New York 
City, the national headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party. Her book is on the shelf at 
the Public Library in Chicago tonight, in the 
children’s reading room. She writes about 
our Government, for our school children, in 
a textbook which Doubleday boasts is now in 
circulation in 48 States. There it is, Amer- 
icans. Nicolai Lenin said: “Give us one gen- 
eration of small (American) children to train 
to manhood and womanhood and we will set 
up the Bolshevik form of the Soviet govern- 
ment.” One generation was all he asked. Is 
it this one? Some educators have cleaned 
house on their own. But the only way you 
can be sure is to sample your child's social 
science textbooks yourself. Tonight. Ray- 
mond Moley said it: “Those who support our 
educational system have a right to demand 
that American schools be really American.” 

Paul Harvey. Good night. 


Important Judges—Poor Pay l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following editorial from the 
New York Daily News of February 25, 
1952: 

IMPORTANT JUDGES—PooR Pay 


Among the Nation’s most important courts 
are the Federal district tribunals—the foun- 
dation of the United States judicial pyramid 
capped by the Supreme Court. 

Federal judges preside over a great variety 
of important cases. In the southern district 
of New York alone (counties of Bronx, New 
York, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, West- 
chester) are lodged at the present time 22 
percent of all civil suits pending in Federal 
courts throughout the country. 

Yet a Federal judge’s pay is—has been for 
many years—only $15,000 a year. It seems 
obvious to us that is no longer enough to 
attract most men of the caliber needed for 
these judicial posts. Accordingly, we'll now 
go on record as heartily favoring the cur- 
rent congressional proposals to increase these 
salaries substantially—to at least $20,000, and 
preferably more in high-cost-of-living dis- 
tricts like southern New York. If we are to 
halt corruption, we must make public office 
attractive to top-quality men. 


Tribute to Helufuth C. Gardett, Last of 
Three Pioneers Who Built the Los An- 
geles Municipal Bureau of Power and 
Light 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Christ- 
mast Day, 1951, the last of the three 
pioneers of the Municipal Bureau of 
Power and Light of the city of Los An- 
geles passed away. The death of Mr. 
Helmuth C. Gardett, retired chief elec- 
trical engineer and general manager of 
the Bureau of Power and Light, at the 
age of 73 ended the career of a man 
whose devotion to duty, allegiance to his 
fellow workers, and steadfast adherence 
to the highest of ideals will never cease 
to be an inspiration to those whose re- 
sponsibility it remains to protect his ac- 
complishments and further his objec- 
tives. 

Mr. E. F. Scattergood, internationally 
known authority on electrical engineer- 
ing and a firm believer in public own- 
ership of power; Mr. T. A. Panter, whose 
guidance and assistance in the early days 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
recognized as a substantial contribution 
to the success of that project, aad Mr. 
H. C. Gardett became associated as elec- 
trical engineering consultants in Los 
Angeles in the year 1905. Four years 
later, in 1909, the Bureau of ios An- 
geles Aqueduct Power was established 
under the Board of Public Works with 
Mr. Scattergood named as chief electri- 
cal engineer. The next year the first 
power bonds, in amount of $3,500,000, 
were voted by the citizens of Los An- 
geles by a vote of 12,266 to 1,669 to start 
the municipally owned power system 
which now is the largest in the world, 
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serving 2,000,000 people ample, cheap 
electric energy for domestic, commercial, 
and industrial use. 

The early and intermediate years of 
the Bureau of Power and Light were 
turbulent with constant attacks by those 
whose interests made them unsympa- 
thetic to the objectives of the Bureau 
of Power and Light and the benefits to 
the community that were to accrue, Un- 
relaxed vigil was always necessary to 
guard against the political hamstringing 
which threatened the bold undertaking 
and tormented the builders of the great 
system of power supply and distribu- 
tion which, with that other necessity, 
water, has turned a barren, semiarid 
waste into a community abundant with 
all of those desirable facilities which 
bring about a rising standard of living. 

Mr. Gardett’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Department of Water and 
Power is recorded throughout the pages 
of its history. As engineer of design 
and construction, his pioneering of 
electrical designs is recognized for their 
value to modern generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of electrical en- 
ergy. Under his leadership some of the 
largest and most important installations 
of the municipal power system were 
initiated and completed. Hydro plants, 
steam plants, transmission lines, receiv- 
ing stations, distributing stations, and 
other distribution facilities were added 
to the rapidly expanding Power Bureau 
to meet the growing demand. 

Mr. Gardett was revered, respected, 
and admired by not only the employees 
who were privileged to be associated 
with him but also by a host of sincere 
friends among the citizens of the city of 
Los Angeles. 

The firm foundation of the municipal 
Power Bureau which was laid by these 
three sturdy builders, together with the 
staunch superstructure erected on that 
foundation by the loyal employees, many 
helpful public officials and enthusiastic 
citizens, has caused it to grow and en- 
dure rendering ever increasing service 
to not only the citizens of Los Angeles 
but also to all citizens of the United 
States who benefit from the electrically 
powered defense industries and manu- 
facturing capacity of the southwest. 
In a sense Hoover—Boulder—Dam it- 
self is a monument to these three pio- 
neers. In building the great regulator 
of the Colorado the Government relied 
to a large extent upon the contracts en- 
tered into with the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER (2 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted by the 
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New York State Association of Electrical 
Workers, signed by Herbert Schutt, 
president of Local Union, No. 961, of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, in support of my bill H. R. 3146 
and Senator CaPeHarT’s companion bill 
S. 2021 for the further development of 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The resolution of the Loca! Union, No. 
961, of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, follows: 


Whereas the American system of free en- 
terprise has demonstrated its enduring 
value to all of the world; and 

Whereas this system of American democ- 
racy can only continue in an economy dedi- 
cated to that purpose; and 

Whereas the continued attempts of Fed- 
eral agencies to encroach upon the estab- 
lished customs of our great Nation can only 
lead to an eventual Government control of 
the Nation’s entire economy; and 

Whereas this same practice in the field of 
electrical energy is continuing to broaden 
in spite of every effort of free American 
enterprise to fulfill its duty to the American 
public: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Workers, in meeting 
assembled, go on record as favoring the 
development of the hydroelectric potential 
of the Niagara River by the private electric 
companies in the State of New York as is 
proposed by the Capehart-Miller bill and 
that the secretary be instructed to send a 
letter to all the Congressmen and Senators 
from this State so advising them of our posi- 
tion. 

Loca Unron No. 961 OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
HERrsert SCHUTT, 
President, Representing 96 Members. 


Why United States Aid to Europe 
Is a Failure q 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED N 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the truth is gradually catching up with 
the false propaganda with reference to 
foreign aid for which the American peo- 
ple have been taxed billions of dollars. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by Millard C. 
Browne, published in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News, February 20, 1952: 

Wuy Unirep Srates Arp To EvROPE 
Is a FarLure 
(By Millard C. Browne) 

In London, Chancelor of the Exchequer 
R. A. Butler told us the other day that Eng- 
land’s export problem would disappear if 
she could just produce 12,000,000 more tons 
of coal for export. But the trouble is a 
shortage of miners. 

In Rome, Italian Budget Minister Giuseppe 
Pella had told us 2 weeks earlier that unem- 
ployment was Italy's central problem, and if 
more surplus Italian workers, including coal 
miners, could emigrate to other countries, 
it would tend to remove one of the prime 
targets of Communist propaganda. 


England knows all about the miners who 
would like to come there from Italy, but the 
English miners, very close knit and insular 
in their remote villages, don’t want any 
Italian intruders. They remember too well 
the importing of Polish miners to break a 
strike in the 1920's. 


PLAGUE FOR EISENHOWER 


Result: Italy still has an indigestible un- 
employment problem, England has a dollar 
deficit which her current coal exports don’t 
begin to bridge, and both countries are still 
very seriously in need of outside aid—mean- 
ing American aid—if they are to make their 
maximum contribution to the European 
defense partnership. 

This is the sort of- thing General Eisen- 
hower had plaguing him a month ago when 
he pleaded for a sufficient degree of European 
political and economic union so these divided 
and nationalistic economies could begin 


* again to “make a living” without our help. 


This may be oversimplification, but in 
effect there is nothing basically wrong with 
either the British or Italian economies that 
the shifting of some Italian miners to Britain 
would not help to correct. Nor is there any- 
thing wrong with the European defense effort 
that a little more unity, and specialization 
on the things each country can do best, 
would not help to correct. 


AGREE IN PRINCIPLE 


But the trouble is with human beings— 
with human attitudes and traditions that 
don’t necessarily mesh with an economist’s 
idea of what would be best for all concerned. 
The leaders of each European army, for ex- 
ample, know that economic integration 
would increase production all around. But 
they still want their army supplied by the 
output of their own factories so it can be 
surer of getting the stuff when it needs it. 

In principle, the members of the North 
Atlantic alliance have agreed to the desir- 
ability of economic integration. But the 
chief United States representative on the 
NATO Defense Production Board, William L. 
Batt, told us in London that there has not 
yet been a single instance of one country 
gracefully turning over production of a mili- 
tary item to another country. 

The necessity for pressing Europe toward 
a@ greater integration of its mary economies 
is one that most American economists over 
there feel very strongly—as a way of mini- 
mizing the need for Unitec States help. And 
the feeling is growing that before there can 
be effective economic integration, there may 
have to be some form of political union. 


SOLD HERE ON WRONG BASIS 


Meanwhile, the United States continues to 
fill the gap. And in some countries it looks 
as if we're going to have to keep on doing it, 
unless we wish to risk losing strategic con- 
trol of vital areas that could be saved to the 
West with a minimum of carefully applied 
effort. 

One impression that hits home most vividly 
on a quick tour of Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean is how varied, complex, and 
Icng-range are the economic headaches with 
which we are trying to help these people cope. 

At home, most of our foreign-aid programs 
are sold on a hurry-hurry crisis basis, as if 
they may make the difference between war 
and peace tomorrow; and they are also sold 
too much on the premise that just one more 
year may see us rid of the burden. 

But on the other side there is neither such 
a crisis feeling, nor such an optimistic hope 
that another year or so will have Europe 
standing on its own feet and permanently 
off our backs. It's not that simple. 

Policywise, the biggest thing the United 
States has got to do—and this is purely a 
personal impression—is decide what kind of 
economic policy we can sustain in Europe, 
and begin programing it more efficiently 
and implementing it more skillfully. And 
that last includes the delicate use of our 
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economic pressure to get these economies in 
shape to support themselves eventually with- 
out our help. But the problems vary with 
each country. 

STRATEGIC CONTROL AT STAKE 


Take Greece and Turkey, for instance. 
American military-economic aid to these 
two—unlike that to France and Britain—is 
a substitute, in effect, for the propping-up 
operation the British had been engaged in 
for years. Britain had backed the Greek and 
Turk economies and military establishment 
because it was vital to assure strategic con- 
trol of the Mediterranean. When she pulled 
out, in 1947, we moved in. Now we can move 
out only at the risk of jeopardizing that same 
strategic control. 

Meanwhile, we have many capital-invest- 
ment projects under way in both coun- 
tries—projects aimed at increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the countries themselves, and 
thus at minimizing their dependence on out- 
side aid. In northern Greece, near the sen- 
sitive Bulgarian border, for example, a $15,- 
000,000 United States-sponsored irrigation 
project that would water 160,000 acres of fine 
cropland has been started and dropped for 
lack of budgeted funds. 


STARTED TOO MANY 


This is a project that would pay its way 
and would certainly be attractive for private 
capital but for one thing: It’s too near the 
cold-war frontier to be safe in case of war. 
If anyone is to assume the risk of completing 
it, it would probably have to be an outside 
government, meaning the United States. 
By starting it and then dropping it, we ob- 
viously created less good will than if we had 
never started it. 

Perhaps we have started too many such 
projects over the world to carry on with 
them all. Hence, the need for deciding what 
kind of economic policy we can permanently 
sustain, and for programing it to avoid this 
stop-start impact on foreign economies 
which count heavily on any project that is 
under way. 

In Turkey—which, like Greece, has one of 
the lowest living standards anywhere in 
Europe—the purely economic problem is very 
similar, but it meshes inextricably with the 
military problem. 


That has ben succinctly stated by our 
chief of mission, Maj. Gen. William H. 
Arnold: 

“We're out here for one reason: To get a 
half-million soldiers who would fight the 
Russians in shape so they can fight better 
than before we came.” 

The Turks and Greeks would fight any- 
way. America’s problem is simply to decide 
how much it’s worth to us to help arm them 
and train them and back them so they would 
put up a better fight than they could without 
that aid. Whatever the answer, it’s not a 
problem that will end next year. It will be 
with us as long as we want these countries 
with us. 

In France and Italy we have somewhat the 
same problem, but vastly complicated by the 
higher industrial state of those economies. 
For one thing, it costs a lot more to stoke a 
highly civilized economy than a primitive 
one. A million dollars can be spread a long 
way in Greece, but it’s a drop in the bucket 
in France. 


CONSUMERS HEAVILY TAXED 


And probably our biggest headache in both 
France and Italy is the fact that our aid, 
while it has stimulated production, has not 
done very much for the living standard of 
the ordinary worker. In both countries, the 
charge is heard everywhere that United 
States aid is creating millionaires and wid- 
ening class distinctions that would be 
deemed a scandal in this country. Commu- 
nism, of course, thrives on this kind of alle- 
gation. 
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One reason for this is that both countries 
have tax structures that fall heavily on con- 
sumers and permit flagrant tax avoidance by 
the wealthy. Another is that both econo- 
mies are so cartelized that the benefits of 
rising productivity fail to filter down to the 
working and consuming population. (All 
you have to do to gain an appreciation for 
the effect of America's antitrust tradition is 
to visit one of these cartelized, noncompeti- 
tive economies that have never had it) 


PRESSURE NEEDED 


How much pressure we should apply to 
change this is a matter on which opinions 
differ. But here, as with our pressure for 
greater economic unity in Europe, it is ob- 
viously to the self-interest of the United 
States to insist that its aid be used as effec- 
tively as possible. 

And if bitter class feelings in France and 
Italy tend to jeopardize or slow down the 
NATO defense program, then the use of dis- 
creet economic pressure for reforms that 
would lessen these antagonisms would seem 
indicated. 

In Italy, the United States Embassy staff 
told us how the tax structure is currently 
being reformed. Until a year ago, the in- 
come and property tax rates were so bur- 
densome—on paper—that literally nobody 
filed an honest return or paid on an honest 
assessment. 


MAKING UP THEIR DEFICIENCIES 


Now the rates in Italy have been lowered, 
but revenues are running higher, because 
the word has been passed, informally, that 
honest returns will be demanded. 

Even so, the firms and individuals who 
benefit principally from American aid are 
not taxed on a scale anything like which ap- 
plies to their counterparts in this country, 
who provide the wherewithal to make it pos- 
sible. If this seems ironic, it is no more so 
than the way the output of our vigorously 
competitive economy is used to make up the 
deficiencies of the “lazily’ cartelized econo- 
mies of Europe. 

These are patterns established over cen- 
turies, however, and America’s dispensers of 
economic aid aren’t going to change them 
overnight. 


0 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Sidney Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Sidney, N. Y., supporting the Capehart- 
Miller bills for the further development 
of Niagara Falls power by private enter- 
prise. The resolution, signed by Larry 
Haynes, secretary of the Sidney Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc., follows: 

Whereas we, the directors of the Sidney 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the Government 
competing with private enterprise in various 
fields; and 

Whereas the Lehman-Roosevelt bill and 
the Ives-Cole bill are both designed to fur- 
ther this movement of Government com- 
peting with industry; and 


Whereas the Capehart-Miller bill is de- 
signed to promote the extension of the tra- 
ditional American principles of free industry: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sidney Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., Sidney, N. Y., through its 
legally constituted board of directors does 
hereby endorse and support said Capehart- 
Miller bill which furthers the basic princi- 
ples of American free enterprise which has 
through the years made our country great. 

SmwNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Larry Haynes, Secretary. 

(Copies of the above were sent to United 
States Senators Lehman, Ives, and Capehart; 
United States Congressmen Miller, Cole, 
Roosevelt, Hall, and St. George; New York 
State Senators Wickes and Stokes; New York 
State Assemblymen Kellam, Gorgon, and 
Talbott, also the public-service committees 
of the United States Senate and House.) 


Oil for the Health of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS !\ 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most controversial issues before the 
Congress in many years has been the so- 
called tidelands bill. The fight about 
whether the Federal Government or the 
States—in this case, the only States ma- 
terially involved are California, Texas, 
and Louisiana—own the land seaward 
from the low-water mark has been 
waged for years. 

While the Supreme Court ruled in 1947 
and again in 1950 that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount rights in, and 
full power over, these oil-rich submerged 
lands, the three States involved have not 
been deterred in their efforts to get legal 
ownership. Consequently they have 
sponsored and are vigorously pushing 
legislation in which the Federal Govern- 
ment gives up its legally existing rights 
to such lands out to the 3-mile limit. 

This legislation passed the Congress 
in 1946, but was vetoed by President 
Truman. Again last year, a revamped 
bill was introduced and was passed by 
the House of Representatives. Recently 
a Senate committee reported a tidelands 
bill, and action on it in the Senate is 
expected soon. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
three States’ persistence. There is al- 
ready in escrow in the Treasury about 
$40,000,000, money resulting from past 
oil-drilling operations in these lands. 

Estimates of the total value of the oil 
potential off the shores of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana run into the bil- 
lions of dollars. It has been estimated 
that 13,000,000,000 barrels of oil could be 
obtained from the lands off the Gulf 
coast, and 2,000,000,000 barrels from 
lands off the California coast. 

Present reserves from already discov- 
ered wells are 320,000,000 barrels off the 
Gulf coast and 156,000,000 barrels off the 
Pacific coast. 

Within the past year, many Members 
of the Congress have indicated the de- 
sirability of the retention by the Gov- 
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ernment of its rights over the tidelands. 
They have pointed out the beneficial re- 
sults for the Nation as a whole, if the 
moneys accrued from tidelands 011 were 
to be earmarked for aid to primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. Senators 
HILL, Dovctas, and others have intro- 
duced in the Senate, legislation to this 
effect. 

Because of the fact, however, that past 
experience has shown a sharp division of 
congressional opinion in the matter of 
Federal aid to education, I feel that the 
acceptance of such an idea is quite a long 
way off. 

At the same time, I feel strongly that 
the proceeds of the oil from the tide- 
lands should and can be used by the Gov- 
e.nment in a manner which will be gen- 
erally beneficial to all Americans. 

I believe there is something that is 
equal in importance to an educated 
America. It is a healthy America. 

The health of our people is the Na- 
tion’s most valuable asset. Like any 
other asset, the national health requires 
an investment for its development and 
preservation, At present, our States and 
communities lack many of the basic re- 
sources for the preservation and im- 
provement of the people’s health. 

Every community should have access 
to adequate hospital and health services. 
Yet, despite the excellent progress made 
in the construction of new hospitals and 
health centers under the Hill-Burton Act 
of 1946, our State hospital agencies esti- 
mate that the Nation needs 874,000 ad- 
ditional hospital beds. 

Many communities cannot take ad- 
vantage of the Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for the construction of hospitals 
and health centers—because they are 
unable to provide adequate funds for 
the operation of such facilities. Even 
though the States and communities have 
ben able to meet their share of the costs 
of construction, the problem of the costs 
of operation is still: unsolved in many 
instances. 

The burden of hospital care is espe- 
cially acute in the case of long-term ill- 
ness. Half of the hospital beds in the 
Nation are occupied by mental patients. 
These patients are receiving primarily 
custodial care rather than adequate 
medical and rehabilitation care that 
would get them out of the hospital and 
back into constructive community life. 
Another large segment of hospital beds 
is required for tuberculosis and other 
chronic disease patients. In spite of 
overcrowding in our institutions for long- 
term illness, large waiting lists exist in 
many cases. The States and communi- 
ties operating these institutions are sore- 
ly in need of financial assistance. 

The construction of new hospitals and 
health centers in areas now lacking them 
is only a part of the problem. We have 
scarcely scratched the surface in the 
replacement of facilities used as hospi- 
tals that are fire-traps or obsolete. The 
need for replacements is especially acute 
in small cities and other areas surround- 
ing the Nation’s great industrial and 
military centers. For if an enemy should 
attack, the hospitals and health centers 
of those areas would be desperately 
needed to supplement the facilities of 
the areas under attack. 
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Even more important than the short- 
age of facilities is the shortage of health 
personnel. We are now producing doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and other highly 
trained health personnel at about the 
same rate as we produced them 25 years 
ago. In the meantime, our population 
has grown by some 30 millions. Our 
150,000,000 people are still trying to get 
along with a supply of health personnel 
that was not adequate for 120,000,000. 

Our medical, nursing, and other pro- 
fessional schools are having serious fi- 
nancial difficulties. These include our 
State institutions as well as the large and 
small private schools. It is true that 
through advances in medical science and 
through more efficient methods of oper- 
ation, our hospitals and health centers 
can do much to stretch the services of 
existing health personnel. But the only 
truly effective way to meet the shortage 
is to produce more doctors. Our pro- 
fessional schools need financial support. 
Hundreds of able young men and women 
are being turned away each year, be- 
cause the schools have not the facilities, 
equipment and the faculties to train 
them. Other hundreds of able young 
Americans cannot even apply for admis- 
sion to our professional schools, because 
they do not have the money to pay the 
expenses of a professional education. 

If our Nation does not take steps to 
meet these serious gaps in health re- 
sources for our people, we may well find 
ourselves unable to compete effectively 
with the sheer numerical superiority of 
the Communist nations. Up to the pres- 
ent time, we have been able to maintain 
a superior quality of manpower. If we 
fail to provide for increasing effective- 
ness in our hospitals, health centers, and 
professional schools, we will have failed 
to protect our most valuable asset. 

To what better use could the money 
from tidelands oil be put than to the 
health of the Nation? With the neces- 
sary safeguards against the possibility 
of Federal control or socialized medicine, 
I think there is none. 

Consequently, I have today introduced 
in the House a joint resolution providing 
that a portion of the moneys received 
from tidelands oil shall be set aside in 
the Treasury for use as grants-in-aid of, 
first, medical education and research; 
and, second, the construction and opera- 
tion of hospitals and other community 
health facilities. This resolution has 
important qualifications and safeguards. 

First, all such moneys accruing to the 
Treasury in the form of royalties from 
mineral leases, would be held in a spe- 
cial account during this present emer- 
gency. They would be used, during this 
emergency period, only as authorized by 
Congress for such urgent developments 
as are essential to the national defense 
and security. 

Second, upon the termination of the 
present emergency, moneys directed to 
the above health purposes would be in 
the form of grants-in-aid to States, 
cities, and municipalities, to private and 
public hospitals and medical schools, and 
to individual young men and women. 

Third, the amounts of money to be 
annually disbursed as grants-in-aid 
would be determined by a bipartisan 


council set up by the resolution. This 
council would be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, of whom 4 would be appointed by 
the President, 4 by the Speaker of the 
House, and 4 by the President of the 
Senate. They would be persons expert 
in the fields of the medical sciences, edu- 
cation, hospital management, public ad- 
ministration, or related fields. 

The council, under the provisions of 
my resolution, would have until April 
of 1953 to formulate and submit to the 
Congress a detailed plan for the equi- 
table allocation of such funds as are 
determined necessary for medical edu- 
cation and research and the construc- 
tion and operation of hospitals and other 
community health facilities. 

I am opposed to any nationalized 
health plan. 

The resolution which I have intro- 
duced today does not call for any such 
plan. 

The aid to health provided for in the 
measure is intended to be purely and 
simply. the type of aid which the Fed- 
eral Government has extended in the 
past, by the Hill-Burton Act, through 
the States, for the construction of com- 
munity hospitals and the type of aid it 
has given and is giving to scientific and 
medical research. 


Congressional passage of this resolu- 
tion would, in my opinion, be one step 
forward in our attempt to advance to 
the goal we all seek, a strong and healthy 
America. 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend ny re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an article by Lida Belle Swain 
in her column As I See It published on 
January 24, 1952, in the Gazette, Beau- 
mont, Calif. 

The article follows: 

As I See It 
(By Lida Belle Swain) - 

“Do you want to pay for a Government 
honeymoon at Niagara Falls?” is the caption 
of a full-page ad in one of the magazines 
we read. 

“You may be taxed for the cost of the most 
a ae Niagara Falls has ever 

The Federal Government's wooing of 
duiavianie electric light and power threatens 
to reach a climax at the famous falls,” the 
ad continues. 

The ad is talking about a giant new hy- 
draulic power plant which will be built on 
the Niagara River. An argument has arisen 
over who will build the plant—the Federal 
Government or a group of five electric com- 
panies. Since it is a project which will cost 
over $350,000,000, the sponsors of the ad (the 
electric companies, of course) feel that the 
people who make the Government—the tax- 
payers—should consider these facts. 

First, if the electric companies build the 
plant, the companies and their investors 
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will pay for it. If the Federal Government 
builds the plant, you will pay for it in taxes. 
Not only that, private companies would pay 
about $23,000,000 annually in local, State, 
and Federal taxes, while, of course, Govern- 
ment-owned projects pay practically no 
taxes. 

Second, power produced by private corn- 
panies will be shared by all with rates regu- 
lated by State utility commissions, while 
Government-owned power can be allocated 
to favored groups with no rate regulation. 

“Well,” you say, “that is not our concern. 
Niagara Falls is a long way from California, 
and what they do is up to them. I can’t be 
bothered by something way across the coun- 
try—I am too busy making my own liviag 
to worry.” 

True, it is clear across the country. Prob- 
ably the rates of power produced by the plant, 
privately built or Government built, will 
make no appreciable difference in our life. 
Even the amount of taxes won't add more 
than a dollar or so to our total burden, but 
it is certainly of vital concern to every per- 
son in the United States. 

The reason it is such a serious matter to 
you—your neighbor—and me is the fact that 
the Government's attempt to build the plant. 
is a long step toward socialized electric- 
ity. Other Government-owned hydroelectric 
plants have been offshoots of a flood-control 
program or part of a reclamation project, but 
the Niagara Falls plant would simply produce 
power. Not only would it be established in 
direct competition to privately owned indus- 
try, it admittedly would be constructed less 
efficiently because the Government estimated 
time of construction is 5 years while the pri- 
vate companies would have the plant in oper- 
ation in 8 years. 

In case you have even been in doubt, I'll 
state my stand on socialized anything— 
electricity, medicine, food production and so 
on—I do not believe that it is the best 
method of production. I might even go so 
far as to state emphatically, “I’m agin it.” 

A private company, producing for a profit, 
with Government checks to prevent unjust 
prices and unfair practices, can do anything 
the Government can do, and can do it more 
efficiently. 

One argument produced by those in favor 
of Government ownership of utilities has al- 
ways fascinated me. “The water belongs to 
the people, so the electricity produced from 
water power should be given to the people.” 

That statement is one of those lovely 
brotherly love sounding things designed to 
arouse the listener’s emotions and lull his 
brain to sleep. 

Yes, God did give the water to the people, 
but he also gave the land, the forests, the 
minerals and all other natural resources to 
the people. Yet the general public, so far, 
has no particular feeling that the govern- 
ment should operate the gold mines. Very 
few average citizens would think of advocat- 
ing Government-operated lumber mills. 

I can just hear my farmer friend, who ad- 
vocates public ownership of hydroelectric 
plants and distribution of electricity, if 
someone would suggest that God gave the 
land to the people, so farming should be 
done by a Government agency. 

“That is different,” he would sputter, “it 
costs money for seed, tractors and fertilizer. 
I put in long hours and risk my good money 
to raise these crops. Socialized farming is 
communistic.” 

But is it different? How much electricity 
can be created from even so torrential a river 
as the Niagara without considerable ex- 
penditure for plants and equipment to pro- 
duce it? 

You can’t see electricity, exactly, like you 
can cabbage, but both cost money to produce 
from the original natural resource. 
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Subpena Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 13 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE _. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent statement pre- 
pared by one of my constituents, Attor- 
ney Frederick J. Gillen, of Lawrence, 
Mass., who has given. considerable 
thought and study to the subject matter: 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


The present feud in Washington about 
granting subpena powers to Newbold Morris 
as an aid to his investigation of various Gov- 
ernment departments raises one of the oldest 
constitutional questions in the history of the 
United States. 

One school of thought believes that grand 
juries are the proper tribunals for the inves- 
tigation of crime, or suspicion of crime. 
This school believes, also, that if for any 
reason the grand juries are not functioning, 
then resort skould be had to the undoubted 
power of the House of Representatives to 
impeach the Attorney General, provided the 
Executive refuses to remove him. They re- 
gard as odious what Mr. Justice Holmes 
characterized as “fishing expeditions for the 
chance that something discreditable might 
turn up.” They resent what Mr. Justice 
Sutherland described as “a general, roving, 
offensive, inquisitorial, compulsory investi- 
gation, conducted by a commission without 
any allegations, upon no fixed principles, 
and governed by no rules of law, or evidence, 
and no restrictions except its own will, or 
caprice.” This school of thought deplores 
what Mr. Justice Douglas describes as “the 
actions of committees having no limits in 
the eyes of the law; departing with impunity 
from their legislative function; sitting as 
kangaroo courts, and trying men for their 
loyalty and political beliefs; substituting 
trial before committees for trial before 
juries. “T-.ey sit,” he says, “as a board of 
censors over industry, prepare blacklists 
for citizens, and issue pronunciamentoes as 
devastating as any bill of attainder.” Dean 
Wigmore carries all these imputations to the 
point of vituperation when he says, refer- 
ring to the investigation of a former Attor- 
ney General (Daugherty): “The senatorial 
debauch of investigation—poking into politi- 
cal garbage cans and dragging sewers of po- 
litical intrigue—filled the winter of 1923-24 
with a stench which has not yet passed 
away.” All these investigations instead of 
employing the constitutional power of im- 
peachment he considered reprehensible. 

Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168) de- 
cided many years ago is still the law of the 
land. This decision proclaims that Congress 
possesses “no general power of making in- 
quiry into the private affairs of individuals.” 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, citing this case only 
recently, said: “This Court has not hesitated 
to sustain the rights of private individuals 
when it found Congress was acting outside 
its legislative role.” 

In the closing years of Jackson's adminis- 
tration, the vast extension, if not the initia- 
tion of the spoils system had aroused intense 
criticism. On December 13, 1836, a resolu- 
tion was adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing for a committee of 
“nine members, with power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and with instructions to in- 
quire into the condition of the various execu- 
tive departments, the ability and integrity 
with which they have been conducted, into 
the manner in which the public business has 


been discharged in all of them, and into all 
causes of complaint, from any quarter, etc.” 
This resolution was adopted by a vote of 165 
to 9 in the House. The committee entered 
upon its duties and on March 3, 1837, re- 
ported to the House its want of power to con- 
duct the investigation with which it had been 
charged. The report stated: “This investiga- 
tion could be instituted only for one of two 
purposes—impeachment or legislation; they 
have shown it was not for legislation, because 
no defects in the laws has been anywhere 
alleged, only in their execution. It was not 
the laws, therefore, that the resolution pro- 
posed to reform, but the administration of 
those laws.” In a minority report, Congress- 
man Wise reported that under the resolution 
both Congress and the committee possessed a 
general power of inquiry. 

Another school of thought believes that 
Kilbourn v. Thompson should be reversed; 
that Congress does possess a general power 
of investigation in order to inform itself 
properly. and to lay the foundation for legis- 
lative action. This school believes that 
major problems of administrative organiza- 
tion concerns Congress and that adminis- 
trative efficiency, even want of integrity, 
may be due to such details of organization. 

The committee of inquiry is important 
and necessary, according to this school. 
Hostility to investigation may be predicted 
on the part of any department of the Govern- 
ment whose actions become subject to public 
suspicion, and such hostility becomes an im- 
passable barrier to investigation in the ab- 
sence of power to send for persons and 
papers. It may be a good thing, says this 
school, to impeach an officer before the bar 
of public opinion. As Mr. Justice Cardozo 
has said, “the enforcement of the law is aided 
when guilt is exposed to the censure of the 
world, though the witness in the act of 
speaking may make punishment impossible.” 
Such impeachment, it is claimed, may over- 
awe the Chief Executive and compel him 
to exercise his right of removal. 

Recognizing the right of courts to sub- 
pena witnesses, former Dean Landis (H. L. R. 
40) says: “But the mere fact that by a sub- 
pena duces tecum a court is subjecting to 
public gaze the private affairs or private 
business of a citizen has never been sug- 
gested as a bar to the court's process. That 
efficiency should be accorded judicial powers 
and withheld from legislative power is con- 
trary to the dictates of public policy as well 
as inimical to a theory of separate but equal 
governmental powers.” 

So the debate goes merrily on and shall 
until the Supreme Court of the United States 
defines, in greater particularity, where the 
line is drawn in that twilight zone between 
executive, iegislative, and judicial powers. 


Economy in Use of Defense Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 4 
oF 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING N 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an excellent and refresking column by 
Capt. James H. Flatley, commanding of- 
ficer of the naval air station at Olathe, 
Kans., near Kansas City, Mo. This 
column appeared in the Olathe Air Scoop 
of February 9, 1952, and presents a point 
of view which should be universal among 
military personnel of all ranks and 
services: 
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CAPTAIN’S CORNER—EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


The daily newspapers are full of disturbing 
reports of extravagance in the use of public 
funds provided for the defense of our 
country. 

It is good to be able to report that this 
command is doing everything it can to oper- 
ate economically and efficiently. We were 
able to refund $25,000 to the Navy Depart- 
ment for the quarter ending December 31, 
1951. 

Economy is and must be every individual's 
concern and responsibility. We are all here 
for a specific purpose. We are a part of an 
over-all plan to provide military security for 
our country. We all have taken an oath to 
do everything in our power to do our duty to 
the best of our ability in order to protect our 
great Nation against enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

We are taxpayers and at the same time 
public servants. Unfortunately, funds ex- 
pended for defense provide no monetary re- 
turn to the United States Treasury. 

The cost of our modern military establish- 
ment is so large that it is threatening the 
foundation of our economy. In effect, it is 
threatening the very thing we are trying to 
protect, our freedom under the Constitution. 

There are many ways in which we can ef- 
fect savings in our work here at NAS Olathe. 
Conservation can be effected in manpower, 
money, and materials if we all are fully con- 
scious of our responsibility to save. 

For example, if every man does a full day's 
work, we can hope to carry our increasing 
work-load without an increase in personnel. 

If we are careful of our equipment and 
materials of all sorts we can prevent unneces- 
sary loss. Even a pencil or a thumb tack is 
important. Carelessness in filling a gas tank 
resulting in spillage, can amount to a con- 
siderable figure over a year’s time. Driving 
Government vehicles at excessive speeds is 
unnecessarily wasteful. Leaving the radia- 
tors on full blast in unoccupied spaces is cer- 
tainly not smart. Turning off all unneces- 
sary lights will result in a significant saving. 

Recently a $5 prize was established for all 
beneficial money-saving suggestions. Why 
not put some thought on the subject and let 
us have your ideas? 

Just to give you some idea of what it is 
costing to keep our station running, and our 
airplanes fiying, here are a few annual figures 
to think over: 


Pay of personnel 
Maintenance of station 
Operation of aircraft 
Food in mess hall 


$5, 000, 000 
600, 000 
600, 000 
400, 000 


6, 600, 000 


And remember, we are just one small naval 
air station. 

In return for this expenditure we are pro- 
viding continuous training for 1,500 officers 
and men who work full time. We are pre- 
serving and utilizing our plant equipment 
which represents a large capital investment, 
We are maintaining 15 Navy Reserve squad- 
rons who are ready for combat if needed. We 
are providing all the ground controlled ap- 
proach crews for the United States Navy and 
United States Marine Corps. Also all the 
control tower operators. Our Air Force com- 
mands have sent one Troop Carrier Wing to 
active duty and are forming and training a 
replacement wing. They are contributing to 
the continental air defense. 

In other words, we do have a great re- 
sponsibility in performing the tasks assigned 
to us efficiently. Let’s all be sure in our own 
minds that we are doing our part. Let’s 
resolve to be more efficient and more cost- 
conscious. Treat your job and the equip- 
ment you work with as your very own so that 
you can say to yourself or to ar.ybody else, 
“We are not wasting money at NAS Olathe.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS ;“ 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY }\\ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Pointer, a newspaper 
published in Dolton, Ill., under date of 
Thursday, February 7, 1952: 

This editorial follows: 


It is clear that the fight for the Republican 
presidential nomination will be one of the 
hardest in history. Both the backers of Taft 
and the backers of Eisenhower are passion- 
ately devoted to their causes. Both are to- 
tally convinced that their man is the best— 
not only in his qualifications for the world’s 
most important and exhausting job but in 
his ability to win the election. 

On the Eisenhower side, one of the most 
potent arguments is that he is the only 
available Republican who could unify the 
country, and be virtually sure of decisively 
defeating Mr. Truman or any other Demo- 
cratic nominee. Walter Lippmann put the 
Eisenhower case well when he wrote in a 
late column, “A change of party has become 
most necessary after 20 years. The Truman 
administration is played out. It has lost 
control of Congress. * * * It has lost 
effective control in the executive branch, 
as witness on the one hand the corruption 
and on the other the domination of policy 
by the swollen and competing bureauc- 
racies. * * © 

“Eisenhower offers much the best way out 
of the dilemma which is posed as long as the 
choice is between Tarr and Truman or Tru- 
man’s heir. With Tarr the most probable 
result is another Democratic victory. Next 
in probability there is a Tarr victory 
achieved by a ruinously bitter and divisive 
struggle. * * * With Eisenhower the 
country can have for the taking a new ad- 
ministration which has behind it the largest 
and widest popular support, which is more 
truly national in its constituency, than any 
other administration in our time. 

This view is by no means universally held, 
The Tart camp aggressively denies that their 
man iacks a great public following. The 
Freeman magazine recently said, “In 1950 
the whole strength of the Truman adminis- 
tration was thrown into Ohio to beat Tarr 
out of the senatorship. * * *. They threw 
mud at Tarr and, more importantly, they 
threw the paper green stuff that still unac- 
countably goes by the name of money. But 
in spite of screeches and caterwauling, hair- 
pulling and invective, slander, and dem- 
agogy, on the part of the Democrats * * * 
Bos Tarr was in again. He had carried 84 
out of 88 counties, including all the indus- 
trial districts in the State. He did this in 
spite of the fact that Frank Lausche, a Dem- 
ocrat, won the Ohio governorship.” The 
Freeman then said that the polls proved 
that Tarr’s public standing has steadily im- 
proved. Last June the Gallup poll gave 
Eisenhower 30 percent preference as against 

22 percent for Tarr. Six months after 
Eisenhower still had his 30 percent while 
Tart had gone up. 

So much for the Republican side. To turn 
to the Democrats, the feeling grows in Wash- 
ington articles that the President is fed up 
with his job, that he is disillusioned over 
friends who let him down, and that he will 
not run again. A few months ago it seemed 
certain that the President would be able to 
name the candidate and that the convention 
would follow his lead automatically. That 
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is not so certain now. All the polls indicate 
that Truman prestige has reached a new low, 
and powerful forces in the Democratic Party 
are bitter at the President, his closest ad- 
visers, and such Cabinet members as Mc- 
Grath and Snyder, within whose Depart- 
ments the scandals occurred. An interparty 
revolt against the White House may not oc- 
cur on any great scale, but it is certainly pos- 
sible. Some of the Keravver backers may 
be counting on it. Senator Keravuver, an 
aggressive and personable man, has not been 
at all popular in presidential circles, and his 
public reputation is the result of his investi- 
gation of sordid tie-ups between criminals 
and politicians, 
A. L. RaUsHER, 
Editor and Publisher. 





Rotarians Decide Not to Accept 
Federal Aid lv 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the February 
21, 1952, issue of the Fairborn Daily Her- 
ald, Fairborn, Ohio, which should be of 
interest to every thinking civilian: 
Rotarians Decipe Not To Accept FEDERAL AID 

(By Rocky Norris) 

In an almost unprecedented case for this 
day and age, members of a service Club have 
voted not to accept money from the Federal 
Government. 

The astonishing vote came during a meet- 
ing of the Fairborn Rotary Club, and fol- 
lowed a debate in which the question was 
asked: “Should a Fairborn library be built 
with Federal funds?” 

The vote discarded the practicability and 
get-what-you-can platform associated with 
the average American citizen, and adopted 
instead one of long-range foresight and high 
moral values. 

There seem to‘be many reasons for the 
Fairborn community to ask for Federal help, 
stated, the affirmative debaters. First, the 
city does not have enough money itself, and 
needs a new city building, a swimming pool, 
and park facilities. 

If all these plans are adopted by council, 
the community would not be able to carry a 
library bond issue due to bond limitations, 

Besides, it seems obvious that the Govern- 
ment will help Fairborn if the city seeks 
help. It is true that Fairborn owes Federal 
employees facilities for secreation, It is not 
the city’s fault that growth has been so rapid 
in so short a time. This has been caused by 
an influx of Federal workers, and thus the 
Federal Government should and would help 
take care of them. 

However, the members of Rotary do not 
feel that money when available should be 
taken without considering long-range re- 
sults. The negative debators pointed out 
that taking the money would prove detri- 
mental. They stated that a library built by 
the Government would cost many thousands 
of dollars more than if constructed by the 
community. This would be due to Govern- 
ment red tape. 

If Fairborn does not ask for Federal aid 
even though this aid is available, many other 
cities may follow suit, thus easing the strain 
on the Nation's precarious money system. 











It was also stated by the negative that 
Fairborn inhabitants would get more pride, 
use, and enjoyment from a library if all 
pitched in and helped. They continued that 
although the attitude of working even when 
not necessary might even seem strange to 
the modern-day youth, and a little old- 
fashioned, it is true that anything free is 
not appreciated. If all the children, local 
service clubs, and other organizations would 
help, Fairborn could have a successful li- 
brary. 

The vote of the Rotary Club was 25 to 6 
against accepting Federal aid. Thus, it was 
concluded that if the community desired 
a library, the community must pay for it. 

Debating in the affirmative were: Ran- 
dolph Lukens, Dan Hoak, and Marion Freed- 
ers. Taking up the negative point of y.ew 
were: J. C. McMillan, Carl Merrick, and J. D. 
Moore. The moderator was Dr. C. W. Siddall, 

The debate took place at the weekly Ro- 
tary Club luncheon held Wednesday noon 
in the Bee and Thistle Restaurant. 





The State of the Nation | ‘7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN > 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week the Senator from Wash- 
ington benefited from an opportunity to 
discuss the condition of our Nation’s 
military security in general, and uni- 
versal military training in particular, at 
the annual dinner meeting of the In- 
dustrial Conference Board at Tacoma, 
Wash. Because the question of univer- 
sal military training is now before the 
House of Representatives, and for the 
prime reason that millions of Americans 
are trying to determine if the establish- 
ment of a system of universal military 
training is imperatively required by the 
needs of our time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have been asked to speak to you on 
the state of the Nation. Few subjects are 
broader in scope. Few are of more vital 
concern to you and to me and to the gen- 
erations of Americans who will follow us, 
we hope, in enjoying the goodness of this 
blessed land. 

In approaching this subject let us seek 
to isolate and examine only a segment of 
the vast and complicated pattern through 
which we attempt to evaluate how well our 
Nation is faring. 

My own judgment tells me that there are 
two aspects of our national welfare which 
today are of the most fundamental signifi- 
cance, and which are at this particular mo- 
ment in our history intimately related with 
each other. 

The first is the economic well-being of this 
country—the strength of our economy. 

The second is the condition of our mili- 
tary security—what measures we are tak- 
ing to provide ourselves with an effective 
and lasting program, as nearly as anything 
can be guaranteed in these uncertain and 
complicated times which will bring to us 
an appropriate degree of military strength. 
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There was a time when we were prone 
to look upon economic strength and mili- 
tary strength as having at best only a rather 
intangible relationship to one another. To- 
day, however, as the relationships and the 
the transactions between nations have be- 
come more critical and explosive, and as 
the obvious brutality of aggression mani- 
fests itself more clearly as a threat to our 
way of life, the requirements of military 
security become so demanding as to make 
them almost the determining influence on 
the Nation’s economy. 

We are now engaged in a mammoth and 
costly defense program. This program has 
assumed a magnitude which is little short 
of the demands of a total mobilization. Yet, 
in the face of such a stupendous effort, we 
are lacking the powerful and unifying in- 
fluence of an event such as Pearl Harbor. 
Hence, we find ourselves, in the midst of this 
difficult and costly program, faced with 
divisive influences. 

I shall hope in the course of my remarks to 
bring two of these issues into perhaps a little 
clearer focus. Actually, I am not precisely 
correct when I speak of them as two issues. 
In reality, they are but a single issue, yet 
they present themselves in two rather dis- 
tinct fashions. 

The first has to do with the increasing 
tendency to write off much of the cost of de- 
fense by charging our military services with 
gross inefficiency and irresponsible waste- 
fulness. 

Let us take a little closer look at the real 
problem, and see whether we can lay some 
of these ghosts, and perhaps identify some 
of the others. 

When World War II ended, we made one 
very tragic mistake. We failed to demobilize 
our forces. I made that statement advised- 
ly, because as an individual who has spent 
some years of his life with our military forces, 


I refuse to dignify the flasco of 1946 by the 
term of demobilization. We didn’t demo- 


bilize. We simply fell apart. We just plain 
became unglued—and we have been paying 
for that irresponsible lapse ever since. 

However, we did do one good thing, after 
the war, in a military way. 

For generations our military services had 
existed as completely separate and individual 
entities. Each had developed its marvelous 
sense of duty and its glorious traditions. 
During my life I have seen at first hand 
enough of these priceless moral qualities to 
make me love our armed services, for them, 
and yet at the same time I have seen 
enough of the complete lack of coordination 
between the services to make me highly criti- 
cal. 
Many Members of the Senate of the United 
States shared that belief, as well as that con- 
cern, and decided to constructively seek a so- 
lution. After months of involved and con- 
troversial hearings the Congress enacted the 
National Security Act of 1947, commonly 
known as the Unification Act. This was 
amended and brought up to date in 1949. 

Now the point I am trying to make is this: 
Throughout our history we have never been 
conscious of the fantastically wasteful cu- 
plication, and lack of coordination, between 
our military services simply because we had 
no yardstick by which to measure, and no 
rules by which this game should be played. 

We now have a set of rules written into the 
National Security Act, which created the 
Department of Defense under one civilian 
head. True, we are finding that the referee 
is calling frequent fouls as the scrimmage 
progresses. I would point out to you, how- 
ever, that these fouls have existed in far 
greater degree in previous mobilizations, but 
we had no set of rules by which to identify 
them. 

So, while I would be the last one to deny 
that there is waste and duplication in our 
defense effort, I would at the same time point 
Out that we are now operating under a law 


which for the first time clearly identifies and 
emphasizes bad practices which heretofore 
have gone undetected. 

Let me put it this way. We are not get- 
ting all we should get out of our defense 
dollar, far from it, but—and this is encour- 
aging, at least to me—we are getting more 
from it than ever before. And what’s more 
important, we have the machinery which 
promptly identifies mistakes and may some 
day ruthlessly correct bad practices. 

The second point having a controlling in- 
fluence upon the state of the Nation as it 
relates to economic well-being and military 
strength has to do with the maintenance of 
military forces which are adequate in size, 
in equipment, and in organization. 

It is quite generally accepted by all who 
take a realistic point of view that our Nation, 
along with the rest of the world, is faced 
with a long period of unrest, tension, and 
explosive possibilities which all but stagger 
the imagination. To make that statement 
should not brand one as a war monger, nor 
as one who feels that war is inevitable. On 
the contrary, in my judgment, the clear 
recognition of that fact is essential if we are 
to keep out of future wars and at the same 
time maintain our place among the family 
of nations. 

Whether we like it or not, we live in a 
world in which all is not sweetness and 
light and mutual good will. 

The question is, what are we going to do 
about it, or what should we do about it—in 
a military way. 

Please bear in mind that I am speaking 
about military policy, military require- 
ments, and military necessity. Should we 
achieve military security at a cost we can 
afford to pay, we can obviously ruin this 
highly desirable end through faulty and 
stupid political judgments. Korea speaks 
sadly for itself. We have long since lost 
the goal of that war, not because of any 
lack of military valor, organization, or in- 
telligence, but because of a political plan 
of operation which has neither a support- 
able purpose nor courage. 

We all recognize that the essentials of an 
integrated program for national security in- 
clude all aspects of our national strength, 
We recognize the basic need for a strong, 
healthy, and educated population, and a 
strong, healthy, and dynamic economy. 

We recognize the need for a coordinated 
intelligence service, the need for a Vigorous 
program of scientific research and develop- 
ment, an intelligent and well-coordinated 
plan for industrial mobilization and stock- 
piling of strategic material. 

But these elements of a national security 
program require the backing of a military 
establishment. It is well at this point that 
we think for a moment about the Military 
Establishment, because it is going to cost 
$52,000,000,000 next year. 

I like to think of our Military Establish- 
ment in terms of what it might be required 
to do. 

First, we have the striking Air Force, the 
powerful threat of devastating retaliation 
from our Air Force and Navy combat wings 
and groups, which threat has played such a 
vital part during the past 6 years in pre- 
venting the outbreak of global war. 

Next, I would think of the standing force 
of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
which back up the striking Air Force and 
which would be necessary in seizing and 
holding strategic areas throughout the 
world or denying the enemy access to them 
should a major break occur. 

And finally, and far too often, the element 
which has been given the least attention, 
the Reserve. For I tell you this: In many 
ways the Regular forces are like a football 
team; their effectiveness, their strategy, and 
their sustained power is dependent Upon 
the reserves who are sitting on the bench, 
A team with no depth of reserve strength 
is a one-shot team; it is good for one period, 
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The same thing holds true of our stand- 
ing Military Establishment; to have lasting 
power and effectiveness is must have a depth 
of reserve strength. 

I say that because there is a very definite 
relationship between the size of the active 
force and the size, tre readiness, and the 
competence of the Reserve components. 

In any given set of circumstances we will 
require a military potential of X number of 
divisions or other combat units ready for 
prompt employment. It must be apparent 
to those who think that if we have no com- 
petent and ready reserve of trained men, we 
must rely exclusively on a large and ready 
Regular Establishment. The one we have 
today is too large for the Nation's good. 
Unless we find a workable and effective way 
to reduce the size of our Regular Military 
Establishment, the octopus we have created 
to protect us will in time, because of its ap- 
petite for men, materials, and money, de- 
stroy us. On the other haad, if the Nation 
has at its disposal a sizable Reserve which 
is made up of well-trained men who have 
not already once fought their country’s bat- 
ties, it is possible to achieve the same degree 
of military strength with a lesser number of 
men on active duty, because units can be 
brought up to strength with trained men 
called in from the Reserve with relatively 
little loss of time. 

Too many of the men whom we call to 
the services today are completely untrained. 
They must, or they ought, undergo basic 
training of a thousand tough hours and 
2,000 more hours before the division to which 
they are assigned is ready for combat. This 
simply means one of two things. If the 
untrained youth is given the training to 
which he is entitled, his division is not ready 
for action until many months after that 
division has been activated. If circum- 
stances require, as has been the case too 
often in Korea, young men are committed to 
action before they are prepared to have a 
reasonable chance to live. 

So what can be done in an effort to make 
it possible to achieve the necessary degree 
of readiness with a minimum number of men 
on active duty? What can we do to assure 
that when our young men are called to duty 
we can guarantee them a reasonable period 
of training prior to the grim day when they 
shall be committed to action? What can we 
do to assure that we will not require young 
men to again fight in a Battle of the Bulge 
with only 11 or 12 weeks of training? What 
can we do to assure that the necessary emer- 
gency will not be met by calling to the colors 
for a second period of active military service 
the men who have already fought in one 
war? What can we do to avoid the tragedy 
of Korea, in response to which this country 
ordered to active duty hundreds of thou- 
sands of World War II veterans for a second 
period of combat when there were far greater 
numbers of men available in the commu- 
nities who had never, and as yet have never, 
worn the uniform of their country? 

These vexing and troublesome questions 
have been of great concern to our people 
for many years. 

At long last the country finally did some- 
thing toward cutting away this tangle of 
underbrush, this pattern of inequity and 
uncertainty, these inexcusable obstacles 
which blocked all paths leading to a sound 
and reasonable solution of what is in to- 
day’s world a basic and fundamental require- 
ment. I emphasize the word “requirement,” 
because this is not merely something which 
is nice to have, but it is something which 
we must have if we are to survive in our pres- 
ent stature among the family of nations. 
That requirement to which I allude is a 
long-range program of national security. 

Last year the Congress enacted the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. I 
sat as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee during the months of deliberations 
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on this legislation. I supported it in de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate. I supported 
it throughout our hearings in the Armed 
Services Committee, and I support it here 
on this platform tonight. 

There are those who urge universal mili- 
tary training because of numerous peripheral 
advantages which such a program might 
have. Some urge it for advantages it would 
contribute to the health of the individual, 
the good that comes from rubbing elbows 
with young men selected from other walks of 
life, the good that comes from recognizing 
that it is a patriotic duty which we owe to 
give of ourselves toward making this great 
country of ours stronger, the good that comes 
from having access to chaplains and churches 
on what is perhaps a closer basis than pre- 
vails in many communities today. 

I for one do not support UMT on such 
a basis, though these considerations are 
solidly important. I cannot in good faith 
tell you how effective an instrument UMT 
might be in the fields which I have just 
enumerated. I think such speculation has 
little part in our decision. 

I support UMT for one reason and for 
one reason alone. That is, its military neces- 
sity. 

For unless we have some system whereby 
we can feed into our Reserve components in 
an orderly fashion substantial numbers of 
well-trained young men who are not vet- 
erans of previous service, we shall be forced 
to maintain for a generation to come an ac- 
tive force somewhere in excess of 3,500,000 
men. It is beyond the capacity of this Na- 
tion to support such a force. 

We must find some means of reducing the 
size of the full-time force without at the 
same time sacrificing any degree of our mili- 
tary readiness. This can only be done 
through the building of a competent and a 
ready Reserve, a Reserve from which we may 
call individuals without fearing that we are 
again calling for a second period of service 
a veteran of some previous campaign. 

I do not think that my contention that the 
adoption and the operation of a program of 
universal military training will give us com- 
parable security for less money can be dis- 
puted. I make that statement because of a 
very basic and obvious fact: It costs more to 
hire and maintain an individual on a full- 
time basis than it costs to maintain one on 
a@ part-time basis. 

If you will examine the Federal budget for 
the Department of Defense you will find that 
of the fifty-two billions for 1953 about eleven 
billions are to be spent on hardware, either 
new heavy equipment or modernizing older 
models. The remaining forty-one billions 
are spent for personnel costs and for main- 
tenance and operations. Personnel costs 
alone are about eleven billion, maintenance 
and operations about thirty billion. 

It is that forty-one billion for personnel 
costs and for maintenance and operations 
which imposes such a staggering burden 
upon this Nation. 

No one can argue that we need the items 
which are provided by the remainder of the 
budget—the hardware, the ships, the planes, 
the guns, and the tanks. Nor can one argue 
that we need men and divisions and combat 
crews and teams to utilize these weapons. 

The answer is a more effective and a less 
costly method of achieving this readiness 
to use our weapons without maintaining for- 
ever a huge standing military establishment. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, I have discussed this matter 
frequently with many of our best military 
advisers, both civilian and in uniform. I 
agree with their estimates that in an in- 
ternational situation whch requires a ready 
force of 3,500,000, yet in which we are not 
actually at the time engaged in a full-scale 
campaign, it is entirely feasible that the 
same degree of national readiness can be 
attained with a much smaller active force— 
perhaps po more than 2,000,000—provided 


that such a force is backed by a ready and 

a competent reserve in excess of a million 

trained men. Men, and I repeat this be- 

cause I believe it with all my heart, men 

who are not veterans of a prior war or cam- 
n. 

That is the essence of what we seek to 
achieve through this program of pretraining 
which we refer to as universal military 
training. This program guarantees your 
young man—your son, your brother- -6 
months of good training rather than a maxi- 
mum of 4 months of hurried training given 
under the terrific pressures of mobilization. 

The military personnel costs alone—that 
is, pay, clothing, travel, food, etc.—for a 
full-time man with the Armed Forces ap- 
proximate 63,200 per year. The over-all costs 
of a Reserve program, including the refresher 
and active duty training for those compo- 
nents in the organized Reserve, is $434 for 
an individual. 

That ratio of $3,200 to $434 applied against 
an over-all budget of $11,000,000,000 for 
personnel expenditures, is of major signifi- 
cance. 

Or, looking at it another way, it is cost- 
ing us $10,000 per man to maintain and 
operate each individual in the active forces 
today. That includes all costs of operating, 
except funds for modernization of equipment 
and procurement of major items. 

A reserve force in excess of a million men, 
including expanded training, modernization 
of equipment, and additional facilities, will 
be approximately $1,000. That is a ratio of 
10 to 1 applied against an aggregate of forty- 
one billion. 

Now, Iam not contending that each man in 
the active forces can be repiaced by one man 
in the Reserve, thereby reducing our mili- 


converts all this talk about the relationship 
between the size of the active forces and the 
size of the Reserves into some definite and 
specific action. 

This provision requires the Secretary of 
Defense, no later than the time when a total 
of 300.000 UMT graduates shall have entered 
the Reserve components—to begin progres- 
sively reducing the size of the active force in 
a@ ratio of one member of the active forces to 
not more than 8 trainees thereafter trans- 
ferred to the Reserve components. To this 
extent, we have, therefore, established a def- 
inite program, a program which leaves no 
doubt that we are on the right track toward 
achieving significant budgetary savings in 
the field of national defense, without any 
loss or damage to the Nation's security or 
its readiness to meet the conditions imposed 
upon it in these troubled and uncertain 
times. 

Of course, while we all recognize that we 
must achieve measures which will give us 
comparable defense for less money, at the 
same time, we realize that considerations of 
economy cannot override conditions in 
which some future emergency might enmesh 
us. We must have in our plans enough 
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flexibility to meet such contingencies. With 
that thought in mind we placed in the uni- 
versal military training legislation which we 
recently reported to the Congress a spe- 
cific safeguard that should the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, estimate that the rate of 
cut-back imposed by the legislation would 
at any given time impair our security be- 
cause of conditions which are unforeseen at 
this moment, he shall so advise the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, which at that point 
assumes its proper responsibility in the con- 
stitutional task of raising and supporting 
an army. 

Also, I would suggest this: If we are not 
going to spend ourselves into bankruptcy, 
which we are presently doing, with an an- 
nual military budget of fifty-two billion, it 
behooves us without delay to start on a pro- 
gram which will make it possible for us to 
save & very substantial portion of this stag- 
gering sum, without at the same time sacri- 
ficing our degree of readiness. 

UMT is not a program which costs money— 
it is @ program which saves money. It is 
entirely feasible that once this program has 
attained a substantial degre. of implementa- 
tion and assuming that we are not actuaily 
faced with the rigors of conducting a full- 
scale Campaign, we can effect an annual sav- 
ing in excess of $10,000,000,000 from a 
$50,000,000,000 military budget through the 
creation of a well-trained Reserve, a Reserve 
which does not consist predominantly, as 
is the case today, of veterans of a prior war. 

I should like to conclude these remarks 
to you on the same thesis as I began them. 
We are attempting this evening to isolate 
and examine one small segment of the vastly 
complicated pattern to which we generally 
allude as the state of the Nation. I said 
that I was deeply troubled about two aspects 
of that pattern, our economic well-being and 
our measures for national security. 

I have sought to convey to you my reasons 
for thinking that these two questions are 
today more than ever in our history woven 
together in a single question. 

We do not live today in a happy world, yet 
I do not share any part of the view of those 
who feel that total, global war is inevitable 
and that we should accept it with the fa- 
talism of the warmonger. The equation of 
circumstances which cause war is one which, 
at least thus far in the world’s history, has 
defied clear-cut solution. Some say war 
is caused by economic differences, some say 
it is caused by the stupidity—or the bril- 
liance, depending on how you look at it— 
of statesmen or of Senators, such as myself, 
in the Capital of this great Nation. Person- 
ally, I myself would not presume to sugzest 
that I know the answer. 

Yet, regardless of what may be the cause 
of war, war, if it should come, will be fought 
not by our older people, but by our younger 
people. 

We older people owe something to these 
youngsters. We owe it to them to spare no 
effort, to leave no stone unturned, to pro- 
vide them with the assurances that if they 
are ever faced with the terrible conditions 
which one encounters on the field of battle, 
that they shall have had a reasonable 
amount of effective training. 

There are many within the sound of my 
voice tonight who, as I have done, have sc- 
tually seen with their own eyes the terrible 
tragedies which are brought about when 
young men with inadequate training are 
forced into the ghastly situations which are 
so commonplace once vast bodies of troops 
engage in warfare. 

We owe an opportunity to these youngsters. 
We cannot at this time promise them a fu- 
ture of peace. Yet, we must be able to prom- 
ise them that if or when they are required 
to fight, each of them shall have received an 
adequate course of basic military training— 
training to live—not training to die. 
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Importation of Certain Agricultural 
C lities 


EXTENSION oF RewanxalS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE We 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association. 
The letter is very informative. For that 
reason I ask that it be published in the 
REcorp, so that all may read it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MIAMI, Fia., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: My office has sent me 
&@ clipping from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
January 27, 1952. This article relates to 
the controversy with respect to the repeal of 
the legislation which was fostered by you, 
Congressman ANDRESEN, and Senator Mac- 
NUSON. The repeal of this provision would 
adversely affect the interests of the dairy 
farmers. To what extent, I do not know. I 
have made several speeches in the North- 
west with respect to the importation of 
some agricultural commodities. For the last 
few years the importation of rye, barley, 
oats, and feed wheat has certainly had a most 
unfavorable effect on the domestic prices of 
those commodities. You can get from the 
Department of Agriculture the quantities of 
the imports of these commodities during 
the years 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. It seems 
ridiculous to me that where we have sup- 
port prices at 75, 80, or 90 percent of parity, 
that we permit imports from Canada that 
in times past have held our domestic price 
down to the support level. Such a situation 
as this simply ineans that the support price 
guaranteed by the Federal Govermment acts 
as a support price for both the United States 
and Canada. It also means that there is 
no chance for the farmer in this country 
to get parity prices unless there is a suffi- 
cient shortage in both Canada and the 
United States which would permit prices to 
go to parity. Under conditions as they 
are now, if such a crop shortage should de- 
velop, then OPS would put a ceiling price 
at parity. When we read the declaration 
of purpose of 1948 and 1949 farm acts, of 
course, we wonder just what integrity there 
is in such a declaration of purpose. In 
other words, the farmer is assured of a price 
substantially below parity when imports 
from Canada come in and depress our do- 
mestic price. Then it vould take a calam- 
ity in production in all of the North Amer- 
ican continent for the farmer to enjoy a 
parity price. In these last few years the 
weight of Canadian surpluses in barley, rye, 
oats, and feed wheat have very seriously 
depressed the domestic prices. This seems 
to me a most unfair situation. 

The argument for a continuance of such 
a@ policy as I recite, is that we need these 
supplies of feed of which we are short from 
the domestic standpoint. If we are short, 
I contend that these commodities should 
come in at parity prices and no less. I do 
not know how anyone can justify a policy 
which says this is so good for international 
trade and good will when the cost of main- 
taining such a policy is placed on the shoul- 
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ders and taken out of the pocketbooks of a 
group of farmers who are engaged in produc- 
ing these feed commodities. In the case of 
barley, our malting barley prices have been 
held down because the maltsters could see 
the coming barley crop in Canada. This 
past year that condition was relieved only 
because of disastrous weather conditions in 
Canada. In the year 1950 weather condi- 
tions were more favorable in Canada and 
imports of malting barley from Canada 
raised havoc with our malting barley prices 
in the summer and fall of 1950. This has 
been similarly true ir the past with respect 
to the importation of Canadian rye. 

This past year, that is, the summer and 
fall of 1951, found weather conditions, both 
as regards moisture and freezing, disastrous 
to thousands of farmers in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Montana and somewhat in 
South Dakota. This was similarly true in 
Canada. Our unfortunate farmers not only 
suffered great loss in the grade, supply, and 
quality of wheat, but they suffered further 
because of the large amounts of Canadian 
feed wheat which are still coming into our 
market. This spring when Canadian farm- 
ers can get into their fields and transporta- 
tion becomes available, this feed wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye will pour into this country 
and adversely affect the »rice and the in- 
terest of our farmers. 

I don’t seem to have any support in my 
position except that of the dairy interests 
which you and Congressman ANDRESEN have 
attempted to help with the amendment ap- 
proved by the Congress previously. I have 
discussed this matter with some of the top 
Officials in the Department of Agriculture. I 
have not discussed the matter with Secre- 
tary Brannon. 

There is just no point in sitting idly by 
when we stop to read the declaration of pur- 
pose of the 1949 act and then permit im- 
porting practices that deny and preclude 
achievement of the purpose of the legisla- 
tion, that is, parity prices for farmers. 

In connection with milling wheat, Canada 
is prohibited from shipping into this coun- 
try by the provision of an import quota, as 
I remember, something around 800,000 bush- 
els. 

This last fall I observed that we were 
unable to sell oats cast of the Mississippi 
River. In looking into it, I found that that 
was due to large importations of oats from 
Canada. At the time of my investigation it 
was over 40,000,000 bushels. It is time to be 
frank with our farmers and tell them the 
facts that I am reciting herein. If they 
know the facts, so far as possible, they may 
want to put their land in wheat or corn 
which enjoy better support prices. 

Furthermore, the barley and oat farmers 
are additionally punished by the “roving 
parity formula,” which was written into the 
1949 act. As you know, that new parity for- 
mula provides for a new method of figuring 
parity prices, based on the last 10 years of 
farm commodity prices. There is a limita- 
tion, however, that the new parity price can 
go down only 5 percent each year, as com- 
pared to the old parity formula. You will 
find, after careful study, that this new meth- 
od of figuring parity prices adversely affects 
wheat, corn, barley, and oats. Wheat and 
corn, however, are protected against this 
moving down of parity prices until January 
1, 1954. Based on all the factors for figur- 
ing parity today, if this were January 1, 
1954, the parity price of wheat would im- 
mediately be off 32 cents a bushel; and corn, 
as I recall, would be off 19 cents a bushel. 
The new method for figuring parity prices, 
as provided in the 1949 act, represents to me 
the most unbelievable economic reasoning 
that I have ever read as regards prices of 
farm commodities. You will find upon a 
careful study of this parity price formula 
that legislation is urgently needed if we are 
to protect the producers of wheat, corn, bar- 
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ley, oats, and peanuts. I am surprised that 
the peanut people have not blown off the 
roof already. I don’t believe that anybody 
has given this matter more study than I 
have during the past 3 years. I have spoken 
s0 many, many times on this matter. I am 
hoping that the Congress will eventually do 
something about it. I am hoping to have 
an opportunity to testify on this matter 
sometime during the spring of this year. 

I trust the information I have given you 
here with respect to the importation of farm 
commodities will prove helpful to you, the 
Department of Agriculture, and particularly 
the farmers of this country. You may pub- 
licly use this letter. 

With best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager. 


Tenets of Americanism 


(47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN “— 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Reverend Leland B. Hohly, executive di- 
rector of the Commission on Christian 
Social Relations of the Diocese of New 
York, has sent me a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by Dr. Harold F. Hohly, rector of 
Christ Church, Bronxville, N. Y., to Mr. 
Daniel E. Woodhull, Jr., commander of 
the American Legion post in Bronxville. 
In this letter Dr. Hohly comments upon 
a questionnaire on Americanism sent by 
the Legion post to the president of Sarah 
Lawrence College. In the course of these 
comments Dr. Hohly has expressed the 
tenets of Americanism in terms so clear 
and so forceful that they should be read 
by every American citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y., January 29, 1952. 
Mr. DANIEL E. WoOpHULL, Jr., 
Bronzville, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. WoopHvuL.: This letter should 
more properly be addressed to Mr. J. W. Saun- 
ders and the Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion. But since you are the 
commander of the local Legion post and 
since your name has figured rather promi- 
nently in this present controversy between 
Sarah Lawrence College and the Legion, I 
am addressing it to you. The philosophy 
and the implications behind the 14 ques- 
tions sent to the college, cause me grave 
concern. I believe the implications behind 
those questions threaten some of the basic 
principles of freedom you and I both hold 
dear and do not want to lose. 

I do not like*communism any more than 
you do. As a Catholic Christian I could 
not possibly be a Communist. But we do 
differ as to the methods to be used in com- 
bating it. I believe the fear of communism 
has led you and the Americanism committee 
of the Legion to take steps and advocate 
methods which differ for the moment only 
in degree from those used in Nazi Germany 
and presently in Russia and Argentina. 
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Thought control wrapped in the American 
flag is just as repugnant and as dangerous 
as thought control bearing the stamp of the 
hammer and sickle. 

I believe the very best way to stop com- 
munism is by having more democracy—not 
less; more freedom—not less; more justice— 
not less. The type of thinking as indicated 
in your questions is making it increasingly 
difficult for honest liberals and honest con- 
servatives to espouse any cause or movement 
directed to the removal of social injustice 
for fear of being called Communist and be- 
ing exposed to vicious and scurrilous attack. 
If the methods you are using are persisted 
in, Stalin will win America without spending 
a ruble or firing a shot. 

I cannot accept the major premise upon 
which your questionnaire and whole pro- 
cedure is predicated. I do not believe the 
American Legion has the extra-legal right 
to question and demand answers from any- 
one as to their religious, political or social 
beliefs. If you or any citizen have reason to 
believe that a person is engaged in subver- 
sive activities, let them call the FBI. That is 
the simple, direct and American way of han- 
dling that situation. 

But let us take up one of the questions: 
No. 5 has to do with the willingness of a 
member of the faculty of the college to testi- 
fy at the trial of a number of New York City 
school teachers who were accused and found 
guilty of subversive activity at a trial con- 
ducted by the board of education. The 
thinking and philosophy behind that ques- 
tion terrifies me. It is the right of any 
individual to appear for the accused with- 
out being attainted should the accused be 
found guilty. Your question implies that 
since this faculty member was willing to tes- 
tify on behalf of the accused who were sub- 
sequently found guilty, she herself is also 
guilty of subversive activity. 

Let us pursue this matter a step further. 
According to the reasoning back of this ques- 
tion, if you were retained to defend a man 
accused of murder who was, after trial, found 
guilty you would yourself become an ac- 
cessory after the fact. Do you realize that in 
one short paragraph you have struck a dam- 
aging blow to one of the basic principles of 
our freedom? I do not believe the thinking 
behind this question is in the best tradition 
of our Anglo-Saxon-American heritage. 

Then there is the question about parades. 
Why the students were permitted to march 
in a May Day parade in New York. Mr. Wood- 
hull, if you were the president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, on the administrative 
level, just exactly what would you do to 
prevent your students from marching in a 
May Day parade? I can imagine no better 
way of recruiting marchers for a parade than 
to forbid the undergraduates of an average 
American college from taking part in such a 
demonstration. The framers of this ques- 
tion must have forgotten their own college 
days. 

I have dealt with two of the fourteen ques- 
tions addressed to the college. They are 
typical of the remainder. They all have the 
same implications, reveal the same philos- 
ophy, a philosophy which I believe to be 
inimical to our freedom. This is not a local 
issue. We have moved far beyond the nar- 
row confines of Sarah Lawrence College or 
the village of Bronxville. 

We are dealing with the rights of man. 
Once you imprison men's minds it is easy to 
imprison men’s bodies. Your principles as 
adumbrated in this questionnaire follow the 
pattern, indeed they are a kind of blue print 
of totalitarianism. The Fascist, Nazi, and 
Communist variety were all set up in about 
the same way. Here are the steps: A small 
group (at first) well organized and well 
disciplined arrogated to themselves certain 
extra-legal powers and functions. They first 


told the party what and how to think. 
Then they told other people how and what 
to think. They too asked questions and de- 
manded answers. In Germany and in Rus- 
sia the liberal minded faculty members of 
the colleges and universities were exiled or 
liquidated. Then they burned the books. 
The burning of the books preceded the con- 
centration camps. But a very little time 
elapsed between the burning of the books 
and Dachau, Belsen, and the crematoria in 
Germany and the slave-labor camps on the 
Steppes of Siberia. In Russia the art, music, 
and science must conform to the party line. 
If the artists and scientists do not conform 
they are purged. I don’t want anything like 
that to happen here. I don’t want it even 
if the American Legion tries to sell it to me in 
the name of Americanism. 

I want a free America wherein every man, 
woman, and child can think for himself, 
free to speak, free to search for the truth and 
be unafraid of it when they find it. I know 
well the limitations of the human intellect. 
However, I will have no limitations put upon 
my mind except those which God himself 
imposes. 

This is a long letter. But then it is easier 
to ask questions than to answer them. Here 
are the basic freedoms I am concerned about: 
I believe that every man has the right of 
trial by a jury of his peers; the right of 
counsel and the right of witnesses to appear 
on his behalf without the risk of any intimi- 
dation whatsoever. I believe every man is 
innocent until proven guilty; and that by a 
proper legal trial. I do not believe that a 
sworn statement even before the un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee of Congress proves 
another man guilty. I believe guilt is per- 
sonal. I do not believe in guilt by associa- 
tion. These are part of our great Anglo- 
Saxon-American heritage. These principles 
I hold dear as Iam sure you do. But do you 
not realize, Mr. Woodhull, that the steps you 
and the Americanism Committee of the Le- 
gion have taken, if persisted in, will destroy 
these liberties? 

By these questions you have taken the 
first step, and a long one it is, down the 
slippery slope, of totalitarianism. I am con- 
cerned for your liberty as well as my own, 
After all we are two men in a boat. You 
simply cannot secure my liberties and your 
own by using methods which by their very 
nature will destroy those liberties. If you 
and your committee persist in this extra- 
legal procedure there is no guaranty in the 
future as to who will be asking the questions. 

Very truly yours, 
Haroitp F. Houty, 
Rector of Christ Church. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Ellis Arnall = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUS£ETTs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Herald, February 10, 1952: 

Happy LANDINGS 

Ellis Arnall, former Governor of Georgia, 
will never win a bouquet on his popularity 
in New England, for he is the outspoken lead- 
er of southern industrialism which led the 
victorious fight to have the freight rates 
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changed so that southern manufacturers 
could ship to Chicago as cheaply as northern 
ones, regardless of the mileage differential. 

But it is doubtful if that matters to him, 
as he has never been one to worry about 
popularity. That is a fine quality in his 
new job, for he has been nominated for Mr. 
DiSalle’s post as head of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Mr. Arnall may be a very well qualified man 
for the job. The scion of a mill-owning 
family, he has an excellent background as 
an attorney, Governor, author, lecturer, and 
industrial spokesman. A liberal who was 
able to practice in civil rights what too 
many only preach, he maintained his lib- 
eralism while speaking out against Federal 
power and for balanced budgets and pay-as- 
you-go financing. 

He has shown an ability to work with many 
types of people with many diverse interests 
and he has acted without fear of intimida- 
tion. His new job is a thankless one, as he 
has realized. But it is encouraging to see 
that at least a few promising young men are 
willing to serve although the job is hard. 


Use of Steel in Highway Construction 


or \ 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented on a great many occasions 
on the continued need for improvement 
in the Nation’s highway system. A rela- 
tively small amount of steel is required 
for this purpose, but, unfortunately, suf- 
ficient allocation of such steel has not 
been made available, and as a result 
highway modernization has lagged. 

I send to the desk the text of a resolu- 
tion as forwarded to me by Mr. R. R. 
Swan, commissioner for highways of 
Dane County in my State. This resolu- 
tion had been adopted by the county 
highway commissioner’s meeting held in 
Milwaukee in January of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY WISCONSIN CouNTy HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONE’S’ ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the condition of the Nation's 
highways is imperiling the highway trans- 
portation system, said condition being 
brought about by cessation of highway con- 
struction during World War II by the tre- 
mendous pounding that the highways took 
during that period and by the vastly in- 
creased traffic volume, size of vehicles and 
tonnage that ha; been transported on the 
highways since World War II; and 

Whereas the highway programs it has been 
possible to develop and undertake in recent 
years have not been of sufficient volume to 
counteract the deteriorating effects of the 
aforementioned factors; and 

Whereas the highways of the Nation are 
essential to the continued carrying out of 
the national-defense program and urgently 
needed for the transportation of materials, 
supplies, manpower, and finished products: 
Now, therefore, be it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Resolved, That the Wisconsin County High- 
way Commissioners’ Association at its annual 
meeting held in Milwaukee, January 22 to 24, 
1952, realizing the critical importance of 
highways to the defense effort, urgently re- 
quests the National Production Authority to 
designate high priority to highway construc- 
tion and the necessary allotments of struc- 
tural steel required to carry out essential pro- 
grams of highway construction; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of the association 
to Mr. Manly Fleischmann, Administrator, 
National Production Authority, Washington, 
D. C., and also to Senators McCartuy and 
Witzr. Dated Milwaukee, Wis., this 24th day 
of January 1952. 


Why Russia Inspires Greater Loyalty in 
Asia Than America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD ? o 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 


Statin Has SpPectaL FORMULA FOR MAKING 
“FRIENDS” WorK 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

A reader in California writes: “Can you 
tell me just why our friends all over Asia 
never seem to do so well or fight so well as 
Stalin’s friends? I am referring specifically 
to the difference between the South Koreans 
who always seem to be driven back and the 
original North Koreans who drove Ameri- 
cans back.” 

I believe that my correspondent has got 
something. Though I am not sure that I 
know all the answers, I can suggest two rea- 
sons. One of them is military and the other 
is political. Both somehow seem to be parts 
of a single cause. 

Take the military reason and take Korea. 
What happened there? In Northern Korea 
the Russians recruited tough veteran sol- 
diers from the Chinese and the Japanese ar- 
mies, seasoned them with fanatical Commu- 
nists and armed them for aggression. In 
other words, they prepared them for the of- 
fensive and gave them the type of heavy 
.weapons—modern tanks, etc., necessary to 
make it a success. 


LITTLE TRUST 


The United States authorities on the other 
hand never quite trusted the Southern Ko- 
reans, Above all, they were so afraid that 
they would start something by attacking 
North Korea that they suppressed every of- 
fensive notion. What is worse, they armed 
the South Koreans merely for police work— 
so lightly that they could, not only not at- 
tack, but could hardly defend themselves 
when attacked. The Americans still seem 
so fearful that the South Koreans will not 
accept an armistice on the old line that they 
have not given these people the kind of of- 
fensive armament that they need to sur- 
vive. My authority for this is no other than 
Col. 8. L. A. Marshall, well-known writer on 
military affairs, who spent many months 
studying the situation in Korea. 

Why then be surprised that “our friends” 
lack the military virtues of our enemies? 


LAME IN CHINA 


It was not much different in China. De- 
spite vigorous denials by everybody from 


President Truman down, it is a positive fact 
that, once World War II ended, the United 
States authorities did almost everything 
they could to keep national China badly 
armed. Some have attributed this to Com- 
munists in the administration. I am in- 
clined to attribute it to the same kind of 
appeasement as Korea. Our leaders feared 
that a heavily armed Nationalist force would 
not cooperate with Chinese Communists. 
Since the American policy at that time was 
one of trying to cooperate with Communists 
beginning with the Kremlin, the Americans 
were furnishing no means for pursuing an- 
other policy. Although this cooperation pol- 
icy began, in Europe, to go sour in 1946-47, 
in Asia it continued until the outbreak of 
the Korean war in June 1950. Our allies, 
the British, the French, and the Dutch still 
more or less favor continuing Asiatic ap- 
peasement—despite the brave words of 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden. 
LACK OF PURPOSE 

The second basic reason for the inferiority 
of our Asian friends is our lack of a militant 
purpose with which to imbue them. In sub- 
verting an Asian people, the Russians first 
carefully recruit a nucleus of die-hard Com- 
munists, often going so far as to take them 
to Moscow and train them in special schools. 
These people not only desire the triumph 
of communism, they know that once it tri- 
umphs they personally will enjoy the fruits 
of power and rule—subject only to Moscow’s 
direction. Thus they become tireless work- 
ers for Soviet ends. The Russians do not 
need themselves to intervene in the various 
“revolutionary situations” throughout Asia. 
All they have to do is to equip, keep equipped, 
and subtly support their friends from the 
outside, ready to send in the inevitable spies, 
sleuths, and advisers once the local boys 
have taken over. Thus they can appear to be 
working for the triumph of the particular 
peoples’ full independence and avoid the 
charge of imperialism. 

The West does none of these things. We 
expect the Asians to become democrats over- 
night and to carry out a whole series of im- 
provements and reforms characteristic of 
only the most developed societies—all before 
they have eliminated their Communists or 
established well-seated government. 


NO PROMISES 


It is careful not to make them belligerent 
or provocative or too completely convinced 
of anything. It would never go so far as to 
promise them the fruits of political victory 
once they win. 

Unhappily, mild and reasonable men rarely 
do well in a death struggle against ruthless 
fanatics. Therefore, the West is forced to do 
most of the physical fighting itself and there- 
by incurs the inevitable reproach and sus- 
picion of practicing imperialism. 

Need we permanently accept this inferior- 
ity? Ofcourse not. There is no reason why 
in places like Egypt and Iran we should not 
have recruited, encouraged, trained, sub- 
sidized and even armed a pro-American, pro- 
democratic party stronger than the Com- 
munists. Naturally, this would have to be 
done quietly without application by blab- 
mouths in the Senate. 

If known, it would unquestionably draw 
the ire of our pacifists and pro-Russians. 
Therefore it will presumably not be done 
until the American administration passes 
from a timidly conciliating policy toward 
world communism to a militant policy of 
making the Communists pay double for 
every new offense. 

At that point, once democracy has decided 
to stand for no more nonsense and to fight 
as relentlessly for friends as the U. 8. S. R. 
does, our Asians will become as effective and 
reliable as their Asians. But not, I fear, 
before. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED G. AANDAHL ~~ 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting a statement to be sent to the 
people of North Dakota: 


Two incidents of sizable significance oc- 
curred last week in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They were important not be- 
cause of immediate or direct results, but 
rather because they gave forceful evidence 
of dissatisfaction among the Members with 
the trend of our foreign policy. 

First, the House approved 189 to 143 a 
resolution introduced by Congressman 
Berry, of South Dakota, calling upon the 
Secretary of State to give full information 
about any United States commitments for 
troops and money made while Prime Min- 
ister Churchill was here in January. Our 
Government has a well-established separa- 
tion of power among the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches, and the Presi- 
dent is hardly expected to reveal anything he 
does not jolly well want to tell. 

In the debate, a Democrat, JoHN BELL 
WittiaMs, of Mississippi, remarked, “I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for offering 
this resolution. I am 100 percent for it. 
One hundred thousand casualties in an un- 
declared Korean war, undeclared by the 
Congress, should convince every Member of 
this House that it is his responsibility as a 
Member of Congress to take part in, and to 
know as much about foreign affairs as pos- 
sible. Furthermore, I may say that if an 
affirmative vote on the measure can in any 
way be construed as a vote of ‘no confi- 
dence’ in Mr. Acheson’s or the President's 
handling of foreign policy, I am even strong- 
er for its adoption.” 

Second, on February 19, Congressman WiL- 
LIAM JENNINGS BryaN Dorn, Democrat from 
South Carolina, armed with the courage of 
his convictions, strongly took the adminis- 
tration to task for its foreign policy. He 
outlined good constructive suggestions as to 
firm strategic objectives our country should 
follow. He told House Members, “The Com- 
munists always follow American Presidential 
elections. The Communists and their fellow 
travelers will try again to be the balance of 
power between the two major parties. One 
thing I do know, the Communists will not 
vote for MacArthur, Byrd, Russell, or Taft.” 

The mistaken notion that the Soviet Com- 
munists will warm up to dependable mutual 
friendship and a desire to adjust differences 
around a conference table because of ap- 
peasement, that is, the granting of territory 
and additional spheres of influence to them, 
has been tragic. Under that policy, we have 
forgotten friends, yielded the peace-making 
fruits of our heroic military victories and 
watched the spread of Communist control 
stem from a war-torn Russia of 175,000,000 
people in 1945 to a vast empire of 800,000,000 
people 7 years later. What feelings of accom- 
plishments must Alger Hiss and associates, 
who were once referred to as “red herrings” 
have at this time as our Nation now plunges 
into another round of crippling deficit 
spending for mobilization. If the preserva- 
tion of the freedom that we still have is our 
goal, we must be prepared to defend it. It 
is certain, however, that we have neither 
the manpower nor the money to attempt 
police action or to extend economic aid all 
over the world. We must be most selective 
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in what we do with strategic objectives as 
the primary purpose. 

How refreshing it would be, as we go 
about this gigantic task of overcoming the 
administration errors of the past 10 years, 
to have new leadership, not afflicted by a part 
in that error, not prompted by political ex- 
pediency at home, and not stenched by the 
present high burst of scandal and corrup- 
tion in our Government. 


Under Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Illinois’ 
Code Departments Gain Nation-Wide 
Recognition for Efficient Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 94 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of modern business methods 
into the operation of administrative 
offices, by direction of Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, has resulted in the Illinois 
code departments standing out as models 
in State government throughout the 
Nation. 

Upon taking over the reins of govern- 
ment in Illinois in January of 1949, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson immediately set about 
to reorganize the various departments 
to provide the maximum of service for 
the citizens of Illinois on the most effi- 
cient basis. That the Governor has 
succeeded is evidenced by the improve- 
ments to be found in the operations of 
the departments. 

Governor Stevenson has been a tire- 
less worker in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and his efforts and the results 
of his efforts have been beneficial to the 
taxpayers of Illinois. I doubt if any 
Governor of any State of the Union has 
ever had such outstanding success in 
bringing to his State so many helpful 
reforms in the span of one administra- 
tion. His achievements have been phe- 
nomenal. They have not only saved 
money but, in many instances, increased 
revenue. In other instances, new poli- 
cies have been inaugurated calculated 
to benefit the public. 

The results are a tribute to his un- 
limited ability, his statesmanship, his 
leadership, his determination to provide 
good government, his honesty, his de- 
cency, and his courage. 

I submit herewit: for the edification 
of my colleagues in the House a review 
of Governor Stevenson’s remarkable 
accomplishments in the field of good 
government in the State of Illinois: 

Insurance: In 1951 the insurance de- 
partment collected $17,000,000 in State 
taxes from insurance sources, twice as 
much as was collected 10 years ago. In 
addition to an effective drive to tighten 
up insurance tax law enforcement, the 
department last year pressed its prosecu- 
tion of dangerous or unscrupulous insur- 
ance operations which have attempted 
to exploit the public. The vitality and 
intezrity of the department is particular- 
ly sign-ficant since there is no insurance 


regulation at the Federal level. Our 
Illinois Insurance Department is provid- 
ing abundant proof that Government 
can be efficient and effective at the State 
or local level. Much of the movement 
of governmental responsibility to higher 
level results from a failure of local or 
State government to perform its work 
well. 

Labor: The department of labor re- 
cently announced that Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service offices will not accept 
job orders from employers who prevent 
referral of otherwise qualified applicants 
because of race, color, or creed. The 
designation of “white, Negro, or other” 
will not be recognized as a part of any 
worker’s application. 

Aeronautics: Illinois’ rapidly develop- 
ing network of modern airports will be 
strengthened by an allocation of $1,901,- 
500 of State funds in new construction 
work of 12 downstate airports this year 
as another step in the State’s airport aid 
program for municipalities. Federal and 
local funds will bring the over-all build- 
ing total to more than $3,003,000. In 
1951 a total of $2,767,912 of State funds 
was expended in construction projects of 
24 airports. 

Revenue: In 1951 the revenu2 depart- 
ment has reduced the number of regular 
tax delinquents from approximately 12,- 
000 to less than 2,000. It has recovered 

tween $3 and $4 millions in outstand- 
ing taxes in that period. 

Public works and buildings: The de- 
partment is engaged on a vast highway 
rehabilitation program which this year 
will see $90,000,000 in new contracts 
awarded to restore more than 1,100 miles 
of the State’s vital primary road net- 
work. 

Registration and education: Business 
and administrative procedure of the de- 
partment, which regulates and issues 
licenses in 23 trades, occupations, and 
professions in the State, has been com- 
pletely modernized and overhauled. The 
task has included microfilming more 
than 5,000,000 documents that have ac- 
cumulated since 1877 at no added cost, 
and the installation of modern business 
machines to effect a complete change- 
over from manual to mechanical han- 
dling of more than a quarter of a million 
applications from licensees. No increases 
in payroll costs have been made in the 
past 2 years in spite of a sharp upward 
trend in the price of commodities and 
equipment. 

Conservation: To increase fishing op- 
portunities for Illinois sportsmen, and 
family recreation for all citizens, the de- 
partment has completed surveys and in- 
spections of more than 350 prospective 
new small lake sites and farm pond in- 
stallations. The plan also follows the 
department’s modern fish policy which 
was adopted shortly after Governor 
Stevenson assumed office in 1949 that 
wherever feasible small farm ponds and 
sportsmen’s club lakes would be built (at 
the expense of the landowner and build- 
er rather than by the State) to replace 
the unwieldly and costly program of cre- 
ating huge and expensive lakes. 

Public safety: The department has 
gained Nation-wide recognition for its 
activities in the investigation of gam- 
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bling within the State and on January 
1 State police raids since the begin- 
ning have netted a total of 1,460 illegal 
gambling devices confiscated and de- 
stroyed and 728 individual places raided. 
Effectiveness of the truck weighing pro- 
gram is reflected in a continued reduc- 
tion in the percentage of arrests per 
weighing and likewise violations when 
found are smaller and less flagrant. The 
outstanding achievemert since Gover- 
nor Stevenson took office has been re- 
organization of the Illinois State High- 
way Police under a merit system. Po- 
litical parity in the entire force was 
reached last year and new Democratic 
appointees must pass rigid mental, phys- 
ical, and other screening tests. The first 
class was graduated last year wholly on 
the basis of merit and without reference 
to political affiliation. 

Public welfare: In addition to the 
adoption of many outstanding and pro- 
gressive changes in administering the 
needs of 51,124 wards of the State, the 
department moved another step forward 
in the establishment of a unit at Peoria 
State Hospital for the care and treat- 
ment of psychotic children, the first pub- 
lic institution of its kind in the Mid- 
west. This move places Illinois in the 
lead in promotion of the new psychiatric 
aide training movement in this country 
and Canada. The State’s new limited 
medical licensure law, which was pressed 
vigorously by the department, has helped 
relieve the critical shortage of doctors 
in Illinois mental institutions. 

Finance: Unusual steps have been 
taken to streamline and strengthen over- 
all administration of this department. 
Cardinal items include establishment of 
a system of simplified quarterly reports 
to the public, the initiation of a program 
to place the State’s centralized purchas- 
ing on a more businesslike basis and 
strengthening of the State’s budgetary 
planning and control system. 

Public health: In an attempt to solve 
the perplexing problem of drug addic- 
tion by vigorous preventive and salvag- 
ing work among young people who are 
in danger of or who have started along 
the road of habitual use of narcotics, the 
department sponsored the establish- 
ment of two out-patient clinics—one at 
the Provident Hospital, and one at the 
University of Illinois Research Hospital, 
both in Chicago. This is a new venture 
and the first of its kind. It is planned 
to open a third clinic in the near future. 
The initial legislative appropriation was 
for $90,000, an amount sufficient to op- 
erate the clinics on a limited scale for 
2 years. 

Agriculture: The deficit in operating 
costs of the Illinois State Fair—the 
show window of Illinois agriculture— 
has been reduced steadily in the past 3 
years. In 1948 the cost to Illinois tax- 
payers for conducting the fair was $767,- 
000. This deficit was reduced to an esti- 
mated figure of $265,000 in 1951—more 
than a half million dollars of the tax- 
payers money again saved. The savings 
in 1951 over 1950 will be somewhere be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000. 

Mines and minerals: Prior to the West 
Frankfort mine disaster the record 
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shows a progressively lowering in the 
rate of mine accidents and fatalities. 
The fatality record for 1949 was the best 
in the history of the industry since rec- 
ords have been kept in 1882. In 1949, 
Illinois produced 1,252,000 tons of coal 
per fatality, and in 1950, 1,272,000 tons 
were produced per fatality. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED N 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention to an article by 
Neil Carothers, dean emeritus of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University, a reprint of which appeared 
in the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, Thursday, February 21,1952. I also 
mention the fact that the author of this 
article, Dr. Carothers, had 4 years’ train- 
ing in the ROTC in college; was a captain 
on the General Staff in the First World 
War, and was chairman of a United 
States selective service appeal board in 
the Second World War. His three sons 
were officers. I feel that a man of such 
experience, service, and distinction 
should carry weight with every thought- 
ful person interested in the preservation 
of this Nation. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RecorD 
this excellent article expressing the 
views of the author in opposition to uni- 
versa] military training: 

UMT: Way It Is a MisTaKE 

In June 1951 Congress passed an admin- 
istration measure which set up a commission 
to work out a plan for a National Security 
Training Corps. The Commission, made up 
of three civilians and two military men, 
was appointed by the President. In October 
the Commission reported. It recommended 
universal military training. It provides for 
6 months of compulsory military training 
for some 800,000 boys reaching age 18 each 
year. Half of the group will be trained by 
the Army, 28 percent by the Navy, 22 percent 
by the Air Force. After completion of the 
course the trainees will be part of a compul- 
sory Reserve for 7'4 years. The trainees will 
receive $30 a month. The military forces 
estimate that the cost in the first year will 
be more than $4,000,000,000. In later years, 
they estimate, the cost will be something 
over $2,000,000,000. There has recently been 
introduced in Congress an administration 
bill which embodies this program. A rival 
bill has also been introduced by a group of 
Congressmen. This alternative bill pro- 
vides for compulsory military training in 
high school, to be followed by a short course 
in military camps. The Congressmen pro- 
moting this second plan urge that it will 
provide training at home and will cost much 
less. 

Representative Vinson, who is in charge 
of this bill, has made another proposal which 
calls for attention. He suggested that in 
the first year there should be a volunteer pro- 
gram, with only 60,000 enlisted, a larger pro- 
gram for the second year, and so on, until 
the full program is attained. The top mili- 





tary authorities have approved this plan to 
adopt universal military training by increas- 
ing doses. 

The congressional committee has been 
holding hearings. One military leader after 
another has testified in favor of the bill. 
Church groups, labor groups, and farm 
groups have already condemned the plan be- 
fore the committee. 

Before we consider the arguments pre- 
sented before the committee it is desirable 
to mention certain historical and psycho- 
logical factors. This Nation has managed to 
win all the wars in its history without uni- 
versal military training. The American peo- 
ple have always been opposed to such train- 
ing. This country was settled by people 
escaping from the evils of militarism and 
conscription in Europe. They have always 
feared the rise of militarism and opposed the 
economic expenditure militarism entails. 

MILITARY LEADERS ARE FOR IT 

Despite the popular disapproval of con- 
scription military leaders have generally 
favored it. After a great war they make a 
drive for its establishment. There are three 
reasons for this movement after a war. The 
devastation and mortality in the war have 
intensified the public apprehension, and 
any proposal, sound or unsound, which of- 
fers hope of averting another war can be 
sold to large numbers of people. The cold 
war with Russia, the reckless statements by 
military leaders about Russian planes bomb- 
ing American cities, and the unhappy war 
in Korea make the time propitious for an- 
other drive. 

A second reason for a postwar movement 
for conscription is the experience of the 
military leaders in the war. They have had 
to lead green troops inexperienced in using 
modern equipment. They have seen the un- 
happy consequences. Quite rightly, they 
feel that trained troops would have done 
better. Quite wrongly, they believe that 
universal military training would meet the 


problem of using inexperienced troops in the . 


next war. 

A third reason for the drive by military 
leaders for conscription after a great war 
is psychological. During the war officers 
of the Regular Establishment are promoted 
at extraordinary rates. Kid lieutenants be- 
come majors, majors become generals. After 
the war these temporary ranks are largely 
reduced. There are more officers than there 
are ranks and jobs. Universal military 
training would restore the vanished jobs 
and ranks, in considerable measure. 

These facts constitute no reflection what- 
ever on the military leaders. They are quite 
unconscious of the forces that move them. 
By its very nature professional military 
training tends to create a rigidity of mind 
which automatically resists new facts. Every 
war, without exception, shows that many 
plans and programs which seemed essential 
before the war proved to be of little or no 
value. Even the First World War could not 
convince our leaders that the airplane was 
the key to future wars. They were still 
thinking in terms of cavalry. The bitter ri- 
varly among Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps since 1945 is an illustration 
of the inflexibility of the military mind. 
Each of these branches insists on its major 
role in any future war. The point of this is 
that the advocacy of universal military train- 
ing by the military leaders is not in itself an 
argument in its favor. 

The witnesses have been playing familiar 
tunes. The array of military leaders merely 
approve the plan. It is desirable or essential. 
They do not explain why it is essential. The 
opposing witnesses repeat old arguments. 
Universal military training is un-American 
or militaristic or totalitarian. It will create 
a military caste and a garrison state. It will 
encourage war. It will be very expensive. 
It will be a step toward Federal control of 
education. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

The proponents of conscription have 
evaded the one issue. The opposition has 
missed the one issue. The one fundamental 
issue is a very simple one: What is this 
universal training for? This writer cannot 
find in any report or testimony in favor 
of conscription any answer to this simple 
and vital question. Senator WayNE Morse 
has put in writing a formal brief in favor 
of universal] military training. He gives 
four reasons for its adoption. Here they are: 

1. Provide a pool of trained reserves. 

2. Save lives and time in case of war. 

3. Use manpower more efficiently. 

4. Divide the burden of war democrati- 
cally. 

Consider these empty generalities as the 
best case for an institution vitally affecting 
the future of this Nation. Look at No. 1 
and ask, “Trained for what?” At No. 2 and 


ask, “How?” At No. 3 and ask, “How more 
efficiently?” At No. 4 and ask, “Like Ger- 
many?” 


The first and final truth in this matter is 
that training of troops is a necessary part 
of carrying on war, but a secondary and rela- 
tively insignificant part. No war has ever 
been won by prewar training. Wars are won 
by death-dealing equipment. From the 
Roman legions to the horsemen of Geng- 
his Khan to the bombs over Berlin wars have 
been won by equipment. Germany swept 
all before it with superior equipment, until 
that equipment ran short. Germany, with 
the most elaborate training system in his- 
tory, has lost two wars to countries without 
such training. Japan swept the Pacific un- 
til we could build planes and ships. 

The time is past when wars will be won by 
huge armies on foot. Equipment has al- 
ways prevailed against mere manpower. With 
the advance of science in our time the pre- 
dominance of death-dealing weapons and 
material over mere manpower has increased 
by geometric progression. Even in the event 
of all-out war with Russia and China we 
will not use manpower to win it. I do not 
know how many troops Russia can put in the 
field. It may be 25,000,000. It may be that 
China can enroll 30,000,000. After the les- 
sons of Napoleon and Hitler in Russia, of the 
Japs in China, are we considering the arm- 
ing, supplying, and transporting of millions 
of American soldiers for an invasion of China 
or Russia? What purpose will be served by 
an endless training of American soldiers who 
cannot be used at home or abroad? Any no- 
tion that Russia or China will be deterred 
from war by the spectacle of 800,000 Amer- 
ican boys doing setting-up exercises is ludi- 
crous. In China possibly about 3,000,000 men 
reach the age of 21 each year, in Russia 
about 2,000,000. 

Russia and China combined can never put 
one soldier on American soil. Germany, in 
control of Western Europe, could not in 5 
years land a single man in England 20 miles 
away. If the tragedy of war with Russia and 
China comes upon us our one means of de- 
feating them is a combination of sea power, 
air power, and the atom bomb. We will close 
every sea route and choke off their supplies. 
We will eventually get control of the air and 
rain death and destruction upon them. Ger- 
many was beaten long before the invasion at 
Cherbourg. Japan surrendered without any 
invasion, while they had 3,000,000 veterans 
troops in the field. 

The unhappy developments in Korea are 
being used as an illustration of the need for 
universal military training. Actually they 
are proof of the futility of such training. We 
did not win the war in the beginning be- 
cause of lack of equipment and ships and 
planes. We are not winning the war now, 


despite a huge surplus of troops under arms 
in this country. We have now in all areas 
a total standing military force of 3,500,000, 
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with hundreds of thousands of civilian em- 
ployees in addition. Already this huge de- 
duction from the civilian working force is 
reducing the country’s productive power and 
eating great holes in the budget. 

Universal military training would not only 
be of little value, it would be detrimental to 
our security program. The Russians have 
been out building us in planes. General Bon- 
ner Fellers, an expert authority, says that 
Russia could today destroy every city in 
Europe without sending a foot soldier outside 
of Russia. The Communist forces fighting 
us in Korea have many more planes there 
than we have. Just how critically dangerous 
Russia's submarine fleet is this writer does 
not know. What we need is more planes and 
more ships and more bombs. There is need 
for more steel ani more aluminum and more 
machine tools. Back of this is the need for 
more skilled mechanics and technically 
trained men more engineers and scientists. 
Our hope of winning the next war is in De- 
troit and Pittsburgh and Wilmington and 
Oak Ridge and Los Angeles and Schenectady. 
Statistically, economically, and strategically, 
universal military training would be a mis- 
take. There is one kind of training that 
we do need. The progress of science is so 
rapid that in any prolonged war previous 
training is obsolete. We need never-ceasing 
up-to-the-minute training in aviation flying 
and engineering, in antisubmarine methods, 
and in naval warfare. If we have a third 
world war in the very near future universal 
military training will not have had any ef- 
fect. But assume that we have no such war 
for 10 years. By that time we will have taken 
each year 800,000 or more men from produc- 
tive labor, from important training as me- 
chanics, from vitally necessary trairing for 
engineering and science. This is 8,000,000 
men in 10 years, equivalent to a full year’s 
work for 4,000,000 men, not counting the 
extra training time. And what will we have? 
Probably 60 percent of the 8,000,000 men will 
be in essential civilian production. Probably 
another 10 percent will be physically unfit. 
Probably 5 percent will have family respon- 
sibilities that will exempt them. Of the re- 
maining 2,000,000 about 1,000,000 will have 
had training 5 years back. And this tre- 
mendous waste of manpower will have cost 
somewhere from $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000,000. 


WILL NOT PROMOTE NATION’S SECURITY 


As has been said above, the opponents of 
universal military training have been attack- 
ing the program on social and moral grounds, 
Thxt is a mistake. If such training is nec- 
essary for the security of this country no 
argument can be made against it. The one 
compelling argument against it is that it will 
not promote the security of the country. It 
would militate against it. Economically it 
would be a disaster. The advocates of such 
training would do well to study the effects of 
conscription on the economy of France and 
to consider just what happened to France in 
1870 and 1914 and 1940. 

The experts estimate the first year’s cost at 
$4,v00,000,000, at half that amount later. 
There is apparently no instance in history 
where military authorities made an estimate 
of future costs that came within gunshot of 
the actual later cost. The system would 
probably grow into a cancerous financial evil. 
Once established, it will be politically diffi- 
cult to abolish. After it is established, it 
will certainly be discovered that 6 months’ 
training is so inadequate as to be worthless. 
Two years was not enough for France. If 
universal military training was really useful, 
we should bear the cost. But to add this cost 
for a useless institution is indefensible. The 
Nation has about reached the limit of taxa- 
tion. We face huge additions to the public 
debt from endless deficits. It is Stalin's plan 
to force the United States into bankruptcy, 
depression, and economic decay. We are 
fairly well on the road now. Stalin is in all 
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probability highly in favor of the bill now 
before Congress. 

As this is written, the committee has sent 
the completed bill to the House. The mili- 
tary leaders had urged that the trainees, 
after their 6 months, be put into active serv- 
ice for 18 months more. The committee has 
flatly rejected this proposal. They know 
that 2 years of compulsory universal military 
training would be a colossal error. The bill 
puts all trainees in a Reserve, from which 
they may be called, for any sort of service, 
only by action of Congress. This plan es- 
tablishes a 6-month training for boys of 
high-school age, which has little value, and 
at the same time embarrasses the future of 
selective service. It is obvious that politics 
framed the bill. 

It was hoped by the military authorities 
that the UMT plan would gradually replace 
the present system of selective service. 
Actually this measure does not provide for a 
thoroughgoing universal military training 
plan or replace selective service. We should 
not be considering this while we 
are fighting a war and building a standing 
military force of 4,000,000 in 1952. If this 
bill is passed the camel’s head will be in 
the tent. 

This article discusses the desirability of 
universal military training, and its conclu- 
sion is that it is undesirable. It is not in- 
cumbent on this writer to suggest an alter- 
native to this system. But the excited state 
of the public mind as a result of the disaster 
in Korea and the progress of the Russian 
beast in its crawling conquest of the earth 
leads many of our people to demand some- 
thing or anything which appears to offer 
greater security. This writer, who has no 
pretensions to being a military authority, 
has only the point of view of an economist. 
As an economist he has some ideas about 
the best way to promote this country’s se- 
curity. As a first step, high authority should 
put an end to the stubborn, senseless ri- 
valry of the three major military forces, 


. Army, Navy, and Air Force. Second the 


Army should be kept to the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to provide forces for the con- 
duct of the war in Korea and for a limited 
force in Europe. Third, the great waste in 
the present use of the Army manpower sta- 
tioned in the United States should be 
stopped. Fourth, the productive energies of 
the country should be directed to the pro- 
duction of planes and bombs and of the 
materials required for these arms. This pro- 
gram would call for a large reduction in the 
present appropriations for the Army and 
large increases in the appropriations for the 
Air Force. In this connection it would save 
vast sums if pocurement of all military sup- 
plies should be centralized in one body, un- 
der civilian directives. As a long-time meas- 
ure the Military Academy and Naval Academy 
programs should be revolutionized. Officers 
should be drawn from the best graduates of 
our better colleges, with perhaps 2 years 
or less additional training at the postgrad- 
uate military schools, enough to develop the 
splendid discipline, the inspired leadership, 
and the unswerving devotion to country 
which make America proud of our Regular 
forces. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 


Monday, the 25th day of February 1952, 
was the fourth anniversary of the Com- 








munist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to call this to the 
attention of my colleagues as a reminder 
of the way the lights of freedom are put 
out by force behind the iron curtain: 


A TraGic ANNIVERSARY 


The fourth anniversary of the Communist 
dispersal, by gunfire, of thousands of Charles 
University students in Czechoslovakia seek- 
ing to petition President Benes to resist the 
Communists was a sad day for Americans 
who recall the historic ties between this 
country and the country of Benes and 
Masaryk, who understand the traditional 
friendship between our two peoples, and who 
are proud of the million Americans of Czech 
and Slovak stock who have contributed so 
much to our Nation. 

Likewise, it must be a sad day for the 
millions within Czechoslovakia itself. They 
are held captive behind the iron curtain, 
sapped of their economic strength by the 
Soviet Union, subjected to the indignities 
and dangers of the police state, deprived of 
their God-given human rights. 

We in the free world must make known 
to them the fact that we have not forgotten 
them, that their own national motto “Truth 
Conquers” still holds true. 

On January 6, 1941, the President of the 
United States, in an address to the Con- 
gress, said, “We look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms: Freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear.” 

May the day arrive soon when the Czecho- 
slovak people will rejoin their friends of 
the free world and work together with them 
in the effort to achieve that end. 





The Postal Service—Need For Better 
Servic 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK " 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the series of articles from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on the 
Postal Service arranged in chronological 
order, followed by the editorial from the 
Same newspaper, and excerpts from the 
remarks of Mr. Walter D. Fuller on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
regarding the Postal Service, all as 
referred to in my remarks on this sub- 
ject today: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 18, 1952] 
City Gets Mat aT SNAIL’s Pace 
(First of a series) 
(By Edward Ellis) 


This city, the greatest in the world, gets 
hick postal service, a World-Telegram and 
Sun survey reveals. 

In the past quarter of a century postal 
service here has deteriorated to the point 
where even a Swiss hamlet of only 150 per- 
sons gets better service. 

Deliveries were cut to one a day in resi- 
dential areas in the spring of 1950 but this 
only focuses attention on the present deplor- 
able state of affairs in a once-proud service. 

There is a tendency among everyone to 
blame today’s snail-like deliveries on that 
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cut ordered by Postmaster General Jesse M. 


Donaldson when Congress snipped his 
budget. 

But this survey reveals that the troubles 
of the Post Office Department go much 
deeper and are of more distant origin. 

Restricting residential deliveries to one a 
day added only about 1 hour to the delivery 
time of first-class letters mailed in New York 
City and addressed to persons living in New 
York City. But the time of delivery before 
that averaged an astounding 28.5 hours. 

Now it is 29.6 hours, according to a series 
of test letters mailed by the staff of this 
newspaper before and after curtailment. 

Parallel to the test conducted recently in 
New York, the London Daily Telegraph 
mailed similar test letters within metropoli- 
tan London, which showed that the British 
postal system averaged only 6 hours to de- 
liver a letter. 

Surveys made in Paris, and even occupied 
Germany, showed postal service there was 
vastly superior to that in New York. 


THE REASONS 


Why, then, should the service here be so 
deplorable? 

This survey will show that it is due to: 

1, Politics. 

2. Increasing use of temporary workers 
and poor morale among all postal em- 
ployees. 

8. Internal practices of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

4. Curtailment of. collections, 
and window service. 

5. Increasing volume of mail and lack of 
building space. 

6. Deficit financing and foreign subsidies. 

All of which results in a bungling mail 
service that disgusts Americans. “Snail 
mail,” the people are scoffing. ‘“Horse-and- 
buggy service in the era of the jet plane.” 

Business has been slowed. Defense work 
delayed. Office routines upset. Telephone 
and telegram costs mount. Old-age pen- 
sions and veterans’ checks are tardy. 

Lawyers get word too late to appear in 
court. Wedding guests get invitations too 
late to see the bride given away. Contrac- 
tors get specifications too late to bid on 
them. Hotel guests ofttn arrive the same 
day as their mailed reservations. 


STORY OF TWO LETTERS 


Want proof that the mails were slow even 
before the curtailment order? Here's an 
example: 

On October 3, 1947, two letters were mailed 
to the same address in Jackson Heights, 
Queens. One was dropped into a letter box 
in Manhattan. It was postmarked in the 
Church Street post office at 4 p. m. that day. 

Two and one-half hours later (allowing for 
the time differential), the other letter was 
postmarked in a city on the North Sea— 
Scarborough, in the county of Yorkshire, 
Englanc. Both letters were delivered to the 
Jackson Heights address at the same time the 
morning of October 7. 

EIGHT MILES VERSUS THIRTY-TWO HUNDRED 

It’s true that the Scarborough letter was 
airmail, whereas the New York letter was 
regular first class. However, Scarborough is 
200 miles north of London, and London is 
3,000 miles east of New York. On the other 
hand, the distance from our Church Street 
station to Jackson Heights is only about 8 
miles. 

Today? Well, consider this case in which 
it took 24 hours to move two letters 10 feet: 

A mother and father wanted to send sepa- 
rate birthday greetings to their daughter. 
She lived with them, but they decided to mail 
the letters to add a touch of formality. 


NEXT DAY 
The other day the mother mailed both 


cards at 7:30 a. m. in the East Williston post 
Office building in Williston Park, L. I. Ten 


deliveries 


feet away from the slot into which she 
dropped them there is a rack of rented postal 
boxes. 

The family rents one such box. Late that 
same afternoon the mother returned to the 
post office to open the family box. No greet- 
ing cards. Not until the next day did they 
turn up in the box—10 feet from the slot 
in which they were posted. 

Any first-class letter mailed in Paris by 
12:30 p. m. to a Paris address is delivered that 
same afterncon. But here—in one instance— 
it took 3 days for a first-class letter to get 
from John Street to Pearl Street—only a few 
blocks apart. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 19, 1952] 

New York Mat Four Times SLowEerR THAN 
LONDON—BRITISH Have SMALLER STAFF, 
Suow Prorir—Tests Prove Ciry Lacs In 
ALL DEPARTMENTS 


(Second of a series) 
(By Edward Ellis) 


Postal service in London moves more than 
four times faster than it does in New’ York 
City. 

Yet London has more people, a greater 
area, and fewer postal employees working for 
less pay than in our town. What's more, 
British postal service shows a profit. 

These startling contrasts were revealed in 
mail tests conducted in London for this 
newspaper by the London Daily Telegraph, 
and in New York by the World-Telegram and 
Sun Staff members of each newspaper 
mailed letters within the two city limits to 
their respective offices. 


SEVEN HOURS—NINETY-SIX AND A HALF HOURS 


The slowest letter to get back to the Daily 
Telegraph office was only 7 hours in transit. 
The slowest letter back to the World-Tele- 
gram was actually 96% hours en route. Not 
counting Sunday, either. 

In London the fastest letter reached the 
Daily Telegraph in 5'4 hours. In New York 
the fastest letter to this office arrived in 13 
hours. 

Mark this: All test letters mailed in Lon- 
don arrived in less than half the time con- 
sumed by the fastest letter in New York. 

The volume of first-class mail handled in 
New York each week is nearly twice as heavy 
as that in London. Here, an average of 145,- 
000,000 such pieces are processed weekly. 
There, the average is 75,000,000. 


TWICE AS MANY AIDS 


On the other hand, this city has nearly 
twice as many postal employees. Our mail 
men total 50,941. The total for London is 
25,826. What it adds up to is this: The aver- 
age London postal employee handles more 
pieces of mail than his New York counter- 
part. 

The ever-increasing volume of mail han- 
died in New York partly accounts for slow 
delivery service. Here are the totals for in- 
coming and outgoing first-class mail proc- 
essed here in the last 3 years: 

In 1949, 6,687,928,139. 

In 1950, 7,149,297,191. 

In 1951, 7,623,848,996. 

You will notice that nearly half a billion 
more pieces of first-class mail were handled 
in 1951 than in 1950. 

Besides first-class mail, higher and higher 
rises the flood of magazines, newspapers, 
catalogs, advertising circulars, and the like. 
Since private express agencies raised their 
rates, parcel-post packages have inundated 
our post offices. This class of mail, more 
than any other, necessitates the use of more 
building space and loading platforms. 

Although New York has almost double the 
postal employees of London, our men work 
fewer hours. But the handling of mail, be it 
remembered, is an around-the-clock propo- 
sition. 
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In London three to four deliveries are 
made daily to business sections. Here it’s 
only two to three. There, residential areas 
get three deliveries a day. In New York it's 
only one. 

One of the most startling contrasts is the 
pay. The average London postal worker gets 
$1,000 a year. The average mailman in New 
York gets $3,5(0 a year. That is, our postal 
worker earns 344 times more than his co- 
worker in London, 

This disparity in pay can best be told this 
way: How long must a man work to earn 
enough to buy a given commodity? Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, here’s how 
it pans out: 

In New York a man must work 27.8 hours 
to buy a new suit. But in London 73.8 hours 
are needed. Pair of men's shoes: New York, 
6.1 hours; London, 16.4 hours. Pack of ciga- 
rettes: New York, one-tenth of 1 hour; Lon- 
don, 1.3 hours. Radio: New York, 208 
hours; London, 63.6 hours. 

Both cities use underground pneumatic 
tubes to whisk first-class mail from one 
postal station to another. Here the tubes 
operate only in Manhattan. And only 21 
percent of Manhattan-handled letters trav- 
el this way, the rest being delivered by truck. 

Londoners not only get superior postal 
service, they pay less for it. In London a 
first-class letter of less than 2 ounces is de- 
livered if it has a stamp costing the equiva- 
lent of 2'4 cents. Here, of course, the same 
kind of letter costs 3 cents. 

Yet the British postal system makes a 
profit each year, while ours ends up in the 
red. And postal rates here took a Jump last 
January 1. 

[Prom the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 20, 1952) 


Hack Cierxs Get Joes sur Can’t Do WorK— 
PERSONNEL TURNOVER Too EIG For EFFICIENCY 


(Third of a series) 
(By Edward Ellis) 


In the General Post Office at Eighth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-first Street photographs of 
Albert Goldman line the walls. He is the 
Manhattan-Bronx postmaster. 

One framed, picture of Mr. Goldman in 
his ante-ch r is 4 by 5 feet. In an- 
other room his assistant postmaster sits be- 
neath still another picture of the boss. 

Those photographs are the very symbol 
of one thing that is wrong with our postal 
system—politics. ; 

JUST A FIGUREHEAD 


It’s platitudinous to say that postmasters 
are political appointees. Mr. Goldman ac- 
knowledged this ancient truth the other day 
in talking to a reporter from this news- 
paper. 

“I'm just the figurehead around here,” he 
smiled blandly. 

Then, waving toward two of his top as- 
sistants, he added, “They really run things.” 

His assistants denied any such thing was 
true. Still protesting they went back to 
work at desks dominated by pictures of Mr. 
Goldman. 

IT’s ALL POLITICS 


The fact is, politics play a part in the 
original appointment of men to the postal 
service, and also in their promotions after 
being hired. 

Pundamentally, recruitment of postal em- 
Ployees is the responsibility of the Federal 
Civil Service Commission. Each year it ex- 
amines and certifies thousands of new pros- 
pects. However, in these boom days the 
turnover of postal workers is so great that 
the civil service lists are exhausted. Con- 
sequently, other men must be secured by 
the postal service itself from other sources. 

Postmasters do consult Government em- 
ployment services and appeal to colleges. 
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But they also listen to politicians. 
politicians. 


Other 


HOW IT’S DONE 


A man wanting a job in the post office goes 
to a Democratic club. He asks a district 
leader for help. This worthy phones a post- 
master to suggest that Joe Smith be hired. 

Mr. Goldman admitted to this newspaper 
that this happens. In some instances, he 
added, he does employ the man in question. 
However, Mr. Goldman insisted he does this 
only after he has tried every other means of 
getting new employees. 

Once a man has been put on the payroll 
he cannot be promoted out of the ranks of 
clerk-carrier except at the pleasure of the 
postmaster. 

Some postal unions assert that certain 
postmasters try to hamstring their organi- 
zations by promoting their officers within the 
postal system. One union now forces all its 
newly elected officers to take an oath they 
will not accept promotion from a postmaster 
so long as they hold office in the union. 

One reason why mail is slow is the fact 
that more and more temporary postal work- 
ers are being hired, and they are less efficient 
than permanent employees. 

It takes greater ability to be a good mail- 
man than you might think. Essential for 
the job are facility in memorization, fast 
reading ability, and manual dexterity. 

For example, a clerk in the Brooklyn gen- 
eral post office must memorize a 116-page 
book showing the 4,500 ways mail must be 
broken down in the borough separation 
scheme. And he must learn to sort mail at 
the rate of 16 letters per minute at 95 per- 
cent accuracy. It takes 244 years to learn 
the borough scheme and one station separa- 
tion scheme. 

Faced with such a chore some temporary 
workers balk. Never knowing how long 
they'll be kept on the job, they see little 
point in exerting themselves. And their at- 
titude is directly due to the Whitten 
amendment. 


VACANCIES STILL OPEN 


Tacked onto a Federal appropriations bill 
by Representative Jamie L. WHITTEN, Demo- 
crat, Mississippi, it became law September 1, 
1950. This rider says no new Federal em- 
ployee may be hired on a permanent basis. 
It was intended to keep the total number of 
permanent United States workers down to 
the level of September 1, 1950. 

Vacancies still occur in the post office, of 
course. When a permanent employee dies or 
resigns his place is taken by a substitute, also 
a classified civil-service worker. The sub’s 
place is filled by a temporary, who doesn’t 
hold civil-service status. 

The Civil Service Commission held an exam 
for temporaries here last September. Be- 
fore, when a man could expect permanent ap- 
pointment, about 50 percent passed. Last 
fall, eligible only for temporary appointment, 
only 34 percent made it. Most have been 
hired, thus exhausting the civil service list. 
And about 30 percent of the temporaries are 
substandard. 

GET WORST SHIFTS 


They get the worst shifts. With parcel 
post on the increase, they Juggle heavy pack- 
ages. They quit for better jobs. Those who 
can’t, or won't, memorize separation schemes 
are dismissed. 

This means a greater turnover of person- 
nel. In the Manhattan-Bronx post office in 
January 1950, there were 118 men who had to 
be replaced. Last month the turnover was 
nearly 300. 

And for every permanent employee who 
leaves, a temporary is hired. In this same 
post office in January 1950, there were 5,617 
temporaries. Today they number 6,998. 

Before the Whitten amendment, the Post 
Office Department had cut the use of tempo- 


raries to the holiday seasons. Now the num- 
ber of temporaries creeps higher and higher. 
President Truman, aware of this, has asked 
Congress to repeal the Whitten rider. 

Encroachment of the temporaries depresses 
the regular employees. Having devoted years 
to the postal service, they want to be proud 
of it. Correcting mistakes made by others 
adds to their burdens. 

Veteran mailmen also are opposed to cur- 
tailment of service ordered in the spring of 
1950. Thousands lost their jobs at that time. 
Despite a recent pay rise, they still feel they 
don’t make enough. A Congressman has es- 
timated that 40 percent of New York’s postal 
employees have to take part-time jobs to 
live. 

Others quit to take better full-time jobs. 
It's hard to find good men to take their 
Places. As a result, there is a lowering of 
the entire standard of personnel. And thus, 
the morale of postal workers is at an all- 
time low. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 21, 1952] 


Swart’ Mar.—Horse ’n’ Buccy MetHops Drac 
Out DELIVERIES 


(Fourth of a series) 
(By Edward Ellis) 


The red tape that fouls up postal service 
is symbolized in an example brought to light 
by a Congressman. 

He said that if a glass is broken in a post- 
office window anywhere in the United States, 
the Post Office Department writes 16 letters 
about it before the putty is dry on the new 
window. 

Yet postal officials complain about the 
staggering load of mail. At the same time, 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson adds 
to this load in another way—by setting aside 
1 week each year as National Letter Writing 
Week. 

OUTMODED LAWS 


“A maze of outmoded laws regulations and 
traditions,” according to the Hoover Com- 
mission, “freezes progress and stifles proper 
administration.” 

The Department wastes money on nones- 
sentials, such as compiling statistics of no 
practical value. Mr. Donaldson once ad- 
mitted that the Department used only half 
the railroad carlot space it paid for. 

Less than 2 years ago the Department sud- 
denly discovered it had 23,799 fewer em- 
ployees than it thought it had. This lost 
labor force would have been large enough to 
man a factory. 


SLOW ON PICKUP 


Mail isn't picked up as often as it was. 
It isn't moving out of the post offices as fast 
is it should. It isn’t being trucked from sta- 
tion to station as rapidly as possible. 

Local postmasters had to cut collection 
and transportation schedules by order of Mr. 
Donaldson. This problem is compounded by 
a worsening traffic situation and the break- 
ing in of new drivers on routes strange to 
them. The delay in stations is due to ob- 
solete routines and inept handling of letters 
by temporary workers. 

A local letter hits three to four stations, 
At one or two of these it remains on a relay 
truck. However, at each of two other sta- 
tions, where it is sorted out, it stays an 
average of 5 hours. Or so say postal officials. 


EARLY CLOSING 


Actually, it rests in each of them much 
longer. Because of slow sorting, the letter 
often misses the up-coming truck trip to the 
next station. 

The last pick-up in both home and busi- 
ness areas used to be over by midnight. Now 
they're both ended by only 8:30 p.m. Asa 
result, more and more letters lie overnight 
in letter boxes. 
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Let’s say a letter from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn is dropped into a green box in Man- 
hattan at 9 p. m. Monday. It isn’t picked 
up until Tuesday morning. By the time it’s 
trucked to a Brooklyn post office it gets there 
too late for a Brooklyn carrier to take it out 
on his day's single delivery. He con't start 
out with it until Wednesday morning. 

Besides cutting collections, the 1950 cur- 
tailment order slashed carrier-delivery trips. 
A quarter century ago there were four mail 
deliveries a day in our residential areas and 
six in business districts. Today it’s one de- 
livery in neighborhoods and three in busi- 
ness centers. 

A letter carrier leaves his post office about 
8:15 a.m. A truck to carry the rest of his 
day’s load to a relay box on his route leaves 
at 8:30 a.m. But an air-mail letter to some- 
one on the carrier’s route may arrive at the 
post office at 8:45 a. m. 

Maybe it flew here from Seattle, Wash., in 
12 hours. After arriving here, though, it 
may not be placed in the hands of the ad- 
dressee from 24 to 36 hours later. 


DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Directory service has been abolished. 
Here’s how it used to work: 
Someone in Chicago would write a letter 
addressed only “John Jones Mfg. Co., of New 
York.” A postal employee here would con- 


sult a phone directory. He'd find the street 
address of this firm, write it on the envelope, 
forward it. 
to Chicago. 


Today, such a letter is sent back 


VOLUME INCREASES 


Service at post-office windows has been 
pared. At most stations the windows used 
to remain open for business until 6 p. m. 
Today—except for general post offices and 
terminal stations—they close at 5:30 p. m. 

As postal service declines, the volume of 
mail mounts. In this city the totals of in- 
coming and outgoing first-class mail proc- 
essed in each of the last 3 years are as follow: 

In 1949—6,687,928,139 pieces. In 1950— 
7,149,297,191. In 1951—7,623,848,996. That 
is, last year nearly 500,000,000 more pieces 
of first-class mail were handled than in the 
preceding year. 

Add to these figures the torrent of maga- 
zines, newspapers, catalogs, advertising cir- 
culars, parcel-post packages, etc., and you 
can understand why post-office walls bulge 
and loading platforms sag. 

More mail means less working space, 
which means lowered efficiency. New post 
offices are built and other quarters are leased, 
but the demand for space can’t keep abreast 
of the supply of mail. 

And for each additional square foot the 
department gets, it has to spend more money. 
Which leads to the postal service’s great 
bugaboo—its perennial deficit. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 22, 1952] 


Wry SNAIL MAIL?—IT’s THE DEFicrt, or So 
THEY SAY—MoreE DOLLARS THE CURE, Don- 
ALDSON ASSERTS 

(Last of a series) 
(By Edward Ellis) 

The number one problem of the Post Office 
Department is the postal deficit. In the last 
100 years the Department went up into the 
red 87 years. 

President Truman, in his recent budget 
message, emphasized that first-class mail is 
the only postal service paying its own way. 
All other kinds of mail still are carried at 
@ loss. 

“I am seriously concerned,” said the Presi- 
dent, “about the excessive levels to which 
the postal deficit has risen in postwar years. 
For the fiscal years 1946 through 1952, the 
cumulative postal deficit will exceed $3,000,- 
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Postal rates, Mr. Truman added, have not 
kept pace with substantial postwar increases 
in salaries, transportation charges, and other 
operating costs. 

He asked the present Congress to vote a 
$300,000,000-a-year increase in rates for sec- 
ond and third-class mail, parcel post and 
foreign mail. Next year, he warned, postal 
rates will have to be upped still another 
$200,000,000 to meet the actual cost of de- 
livery. 

Last year Congress approved various rate 
rises. Some became effective last January 
1. Others will go into effect later this year. 
Still others are due next year and the year 
following. Z 

Meanwhile, as we pay more money for !ess 
service, foreign countries subsidized by us 
continue to enjoy postal service superior to 
ours. Following a survey of mail service in 
Marshall-plan nations (before this program 
ended), Representative Norris PouLson, Re- 
publican, California, said: 

“If the administration were as eager to aid 
our own citizens as it is to give our dollars to 
people in foreign lands, the least it could 
do would be to provide mail delivery service 
o~ a par with other nations.” 

Senator Wrmt1amM LANGER, Republican, 
North Dakota, has declared that Americans 
“are suffering from the worst postal service 
in the world.” He suggested swapping our 
en General for the French equiva- 
en 

In a statement to this newspaper, Repre- 
sentative Vicror L. ANFuso, a Democrat from 
Brooklyn, said: 

“Certainly we should not remove services 
and conveniences from our own people only 
to make them possible to foreign countries 
already greatly indebted to us. This would 
not be charity but plain, downright stu- 
pidity.” 

Senator Paut H. Dovetas, of Illinois—an- 
other Democrat—once snorted that “the post 
Office is going in opposite directions, request- 
ing more money from taxpayers and giving 
less service to the mail users.” 

Economy was the reason given by Postmas- 
ter General Jesse M. Donaldson for his order 
in 1950 to curtail postal service. But Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, scoffed: 

“The Postmaster General’s order is equi- 
valent to saving a few drops at the bung 
while wasting gallons at the spigot.” 


DOES NOT PAY OWN WAY 


According to the Hoover Commission, the 
recurring deficits “have been created by cir- 
cumstances mostly beyond the control of 
Officials in the Post Office Department.” 

Since most mail doesn't pay its own way, 
the Postmaster General had to ask Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation as the end of 
the fiscal year approached. But in 1950, Mr. 
Donaldson pointed out, Congress directed 
him “to absorb all increased costs and not 
come for a deficiency appropriation.” 

At the same time, he further noted, a new 
law “prohibits any official to obligate an ex- 
penditure in excess of the appropriation,” 
threatening jail and a fine for any official 
doing so. Mr. Donaldson did not want to 
become the fall guy. 


BACK IN CONGRESS’ LAP 


Not long thereafter he curtailed postal 
service. Some Congressmen charged him 
with acting arbitrarily. Yet it is 2 matter 
of record that a House committee said: 

“The committee urges the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to provide for the rearrangement of city 
delivery service so as to reduce the number of 
deliveries wherever possible.” 

So the postal problem winds up in the 
lap of Congress. Mr. Donaldson said that 
all Congress has to do is to appropriate 
enough money for him to provide good serv- 
ice, “and it will be provided.” 


If we are to get better postal service, the 
following things must be done: 

The Post Office Department must be op- 
erated more efficiently. In regard to this, 
Mr. Donaldson already has instituted some, 
but not all, of the recommendations made 
by the Hoover Commission. Congress must 
decide whether it will continue to pour our 
money into foreign countries, where postal 
service is good, or keep some of this money 
for America, where postal service is poor. 

or— 

Congress must decide to increase taxes to 
provide greater postal appropriations, or raise 
Postal rates so that appropriations can be 
smalier. Either way, of course, it’s going 
to cost us more dough. 

In the final analysis, the pecple of the 
United States must decide whether they want 
postal service at a deficit, or postal business 
at a profit. 

In Great Britain it’s a profitable business. 
It can be here. 

{From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of February 21, 1952] 


PostaL NIGHTMARE 


For a long time, this country’s postal 
service has been under fire. Especially since 
that economy cut-back on mail deliveries in 
1950 has it been a nightmare. Stories of let- 
ters traveling at snail’s pace—and a lazy 
snail at that—are a dime a dozen. 

That line on the facade of New York’s 
Post Office about postmen defying the ele- 
ments in the swift completion of their task 
may have been justified once. It’s the bunk 
today. 

The study made by this newspaper and 
reported in the series of articles by Edward 
Ellis shows how deplorable mail service here 
has become. And New York, we know, has 
no corner on the inefficiency, the red tape, 
the overtone of politics, and the hampering 
regulations which this study revealed. 

The comparison of conditions here and in 
London is especially enlightening. The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph helped us out by mail- 
ing tests of the same type we used here. The 
slowest London letter was only 7 hours in 
transit. The slowest here took 9614 hours. 
London’s fastest letter was 5% hours en 
route. Our best time was 13 hours. 

Whst is particularly griping about this 
differential is that the British post office 
operates at @ profit. This country’s postal 
deficit grows more staggering year by year. 

That American postmasters, products of 
the spoils system, blatantly play politics 
doesn’t help things. But the entire fault 
doesn’t rest there. A lion’s share of the 
blame rests on Congress for having tied the 
hands of the Postmaster General by blind 
orders for economies and by regulations 
forcing the hiring of temporary employees. 

The Hoover Commission, discussing postal 
service, said a mouthful when it observed, “A 
maze of outmoded laws, regulations, and 
traditions, freezes progress and stifles proper 
administration.” 

The tragedy of the situation is that ill- 
conceived restrictions are resulting in tre- 
mendous dollar-and-cents losses to the 
country’s economy. Letters vital to business 
are hours and even days too long in transit. 

What is needed is a drastic clean-up of 
the whole postal operation. : 


ExcerPt From ADDRESS BY MR. WALTER D. 
FULLER, CFAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, CURTIS 
PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA., aT SEC- 
OND NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CONFERENCE, 
CrTIzeENs COMMITTEE FOR THE Hoover Re- 
PorT, WASHINGTON, D. C., Fepruary 18, 1952 
Now let me recite briefly what of the 

Hoover Commission recommendations has 

been accomplished: 

Recommendation No. 1: That the Post- 
master General should be a Cabinet officer 
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appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate and should not be an official 
of a political party. Result: The President 
appointed a career official, the Honorable 
Jesse M. Donaldson, to this position. 

Recommendation No. 2: That there should 
be a Director of Posts. Result: This was 
accomplished, in substance, in 1949. 

Recommendation No. 4: That there should 
be a national advisory board of seven per- 
sons. Result: Accomplished in 1949, on 
paper, but in actuality the committee has 
been practically inoperative. 

Recommendation No. 7: That laws, etc., 
governing the postal service should be 
changed to simplify the whole operation. 
Result: Authority was given by the Eighty- 
first Congress. There is considerable doubt 
as to what action has been t.iken, and this 
would seem to be a proper subject for in- 
quiry by the joint committee. 

Recommendation No. 8: That Congress 
should authorize the Postmaster General to 
make rates for registered mail, insured mail, 
money orders, postal notes, special delivery, 
and collect-on-delivery mail, which would 
result In eacl of these services being self- 
supporting. Result: This action has been 
Passed by the Congress and is now law. 

And now let me see what remains to be 
done. 

Recommendation No. 8: That the Postal 
Service should be decentralized into 15 re- 
gions under regional directors of posts. Re- 
sult: This was included in 8. 1148. 

Recommendation No. 5: That the con- 
firmation of postmasters by the Senate 
should be abolished. Result: Included in 
8S. 1148. 

Recommendation No. 9: That subsidies 
should be paid to the post office by open 
appropriation and not imposed upon mail 
users in a hidden manner. Result: A bill 
that is ineffective in -ome respects (interna- 
tional airlines, for example) but that is ef- 
fective in other respects (domestic airlines) 
has passed the Senate and awaits action by 
the House committee. 

As you know, the Hoover Commission task 
force made many excellent recommenda- 
tions. Some of these have been put into 
effect by the Post Office Department. Some 
of them have not been put into effect. 

Our Special Postal Cominittee is restricting 
itself to the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commision itself. Nevertheless, we helieve 
that many of the task force recommenda- 
tions warrant study and favorable consid- 
eration. We suggest it would be of assist- 
ance were the Post Office Department asked 
to present a complete item-by-item descrip- 
tion of the actions taken and the actions 
contemplated in connection with each of the 
24 recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion task force, 


Necessity of Voting 


fF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o e 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a booklet 
issued by the American Wage Earners’ 
Foundation, of 30 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., entitled “Use Your Own 
Judgment,” underlines the necessity for 
every American casting his vote in the 
crucial November 1952 election, and in 
all of the various primaries preceding it. 
It stresses that every single vote can be 
a crucial vote, and that it is inconsistent 
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for any American to criticize the state 
of public affairs if he is not willing to 
fulfill his obligations of citizenship. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
publication by the Wage Earners’ Foun- 
dation be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 


Use Your Own JuDGMENT—WHY WE SHOULD 
Vore In ALL ELECTIONS 


(By E. J. Reid) 


This little booklet is not intended to boost 
any political party, Republican, Democrat, 
Socialist, Progressive, Prohibition, States 
Rights Democrat, or Socialist Labor. One's 
political belief is their own business and 
they are entitled to vote the way they please. 
But the right to vote the way one pleases is a 
precious privilege and should be so regarded. 
It can be lost. 

No political system is perfect—neither are 
human beings. But so far in the United 
States we have done pretty well at building 
an economy that is the envy of all the world. 
Few people emigrate from the United States 
but many come from other countries. 

Few of us need to be told that we have 
more radios, televisions, automobiles, bath 
tubs, washing machines, etc., etc., in the 
United States of America than they have in 
Slobovia, Balonia and Moronia. The finance 
company reminds us about the automobiles, 
the kids give the radio and television plenty 
of action and we don’t keep the coal in 
the bath tubs. What most of us want are 
more and better things and are willing to 
work to get them—and get them because we 
do work to get them. 

When it comes to the thing that makes 
all our material prosperity possible, the pre- 
cious right to elect by our own free choice 
men to lead us and run our Government s0 
we can get the things we want, we act like 
most of us do when our wives tell us to 
take down the storm windows and put up 
the screens—or cut the grass—or get a hair- 
cut. We put it off. 

The right to choose public officeholders by 
secret ballot is a right given only to the free 
people of a republican form of government. 
Our vote is one of the things we get for 
paying taxes. We pay for it but just how 
many of us use it? 

Out of a probable 80,000,000 people ell- 
gible to vote in 1948 only 48,000,000 voted 
in the national election. In the primaries 
in 1948 probably one-half of them, or 24,000,- 
000, voted. So the losers who did not vote 
yell their heads off about those fellows in 
Washington. Well, that’s another of the 
privileges we have in America. 

Probably those who did not vote in the 
primary elections in 1948 said, “It’s only a 
primary election and my one vote doesn't 
mean anything.” The primaries are where 
candidates are selected and if primaries are 
not important why have them at ail? 

All elections are important. If the two- 
party form of government is going to be 
maintained in this country every eligible 
citizen should vote in every election, and 
that means all of them—justice of the peace, 
school board members, bond issues, local, 
State and national primaries, party com- 
mitteemen, convention delegates and the 
final selection in November of the individual 
or party they desire to elect. We may say 
that we are not interested in politics; that 
all politicians are crooked; that all politics 
is dishonest; therefore, we will not vote. 

By our very neglect and indifference we 
are contributing to whatever fault we may 
find in the operation of our Government, 
whether it be local, State, or National, be- 
cause unless we vote we have done nothing 
to protect it. 


The one thing which wins elections is 
votes. Nothingelse. All the silly talk about 
crooked politics, vote buying and the ma- 
chine and the interests and Wall Street, is 
just a lot of yakity-yak when the vote is 
counted. The candidate that gets the most 
votes wins and generally is elected and in- 
ducted into office. 

And that’s where we come in—you and I, 
and eighty millions of other citizens. If we 
want to put our particular party in power, 
regardiess of which one it may be, someone 
must vote. A lot of someones. 

Generally the citizens who do not vote in 
November and say that they are not going 
to support the chosen representatives of their 
party have not voted in the primary election. 
No one has any right to enjoy the privileges 
we have under our form of government un- 
less they are concerned enough to help make 
that government by voting. 

We get just the kind of government in 
this country that we earn by our vote—no 
better, no worse. Good government cannot 
be had in this country if good people do not 
vote in the primaries where primaries are 
permitted. Nor can good government be had 
unless citizens not controlled by political 
machines insist upon their right in those 
States where primaries are not the law to 
attend the party conventions and make their 
wishes known. 

Good citizens must work on the ground 
floor, influence what happens in the pre- 
cincts and wards. They must attend dele- 
gate-appointing meetings to the end that 
our political conventions will select good 
candidates. We must inspire our fellow 
citizens to work and to vote. Failure of half 
the electorate to cast their votes is one of the 
distressing symptoms of these days. The 
people of the United States must learn again 
the great value of the franchise. 

The national elections in 1952 may be the 
most important in the Nation’s history. 

It is lack of action, not interest, on the 
part of American voters which can, and may, 
carry us into a totalitarian type of govern- 
ment. 

Our country is in its present condition 
because you and I and other citizens have 
failed to live up to our responsibilities as 
good citizens. We have been so busy with 
so many other things that we have failed to 
keep ourselves informed on what’is taking 
place and where it is leading us. Ta the last 
Presidential election, about half of the peo- 
ple eligible to vote took the time to vote. We 
have taken an attitude cf let somebody else 
do it, whenever matters of government are 
concerned. 

And just in case you may think your one 
vote is not important, think this over. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected President by 
one vote in the electoral college. So was 
John Quincy Adams. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President 
by one vote. His election was contested and 
referred to an electoral commission. Again 
he won by a single vote. 

Just one vote gave statehood to California, 
Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 

The Draft Act of World War II passed the 
House by just one vote. 

In 1944, one more additional Democratic 
vote in each of Ohio's 8,800 precincts would 
have defeated Mr. Tarr and in 1948 one more 
additional Republican vote in each of the 
8,800 precincts would have carried the State 
for Dewey instead of Truman. 

Use your vote in every election. Vote for 
anyone you please. But vote. 

The following figures are estimates of the 
percentage of people voting in recent elec- 
tions in various countries: 


United States............-~....-----<< 
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The percentage of registered Amrerican 
voters who do not exercise their right to 
vote is extremely large in comparison with 
other countries. 


Illinois Press High in Praise of Outstand- 
ing Administration of State Affairs 
Under Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, people of 
all political faiths stand solidly behind 
the outstanding administration which 
Adlai E. Stevenson has given to the State 
of Illinois since he began his occupancy 
of the Governor’s office in Springfield in 
January cf 1949. 

His announcement that he would seek 
a second term as Governor was the sig- 
nal for the press of the State to call at- 
tention to his remarkable record and to 
suggest that the citizens of Illinois, dur- 
ing Stevenson’s 4 years as chief execu- 
tive, had had a refreshing experience in 
good government.. It was the consensus 
of opinion among the State’s editorial 
writers that Illinois could stand a con- 
tinuation of efficient administration and 
they believed it would be to the benefit 
of every Illinoisan to keep Adlai Steven- 
son in the executive mansion. 

The praise heaped upon him was 
strong, as in the Springfield Register: 


He has been recognized as one of the best 
Governors this or any other State ever had. 


And the Rockford Register-Republic: 


In Adlai Stevenson, Illinois has a capable 
man, He stands for good government. 


But let the Illinois press speak: 


During his first 3 years in the executive 
mansion at Springfield, Stevenson has proven 
himself to be a truly great Governor. * * * 
We hope that our fellow citizens in this great 
Prairie State will see it our way, and go along 
with a man of proven ability, honesty, de- 
cency, and courage. (Chicago Sun-Times.) 

The Governor’s administration has been 
* * * clean and decisive. * * * The 
Governor of Illinois has won wide commen- 
dation, regardless of party, for his courage, 
integrity, and foresight. (Quincy Herald 
Whig.) 

Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s announcement that 
he will seek reelection gives a big boost to 
Democratic hopes in Illinois. He has an ex- 
cellent record. * * * He set a high moral 
tone and accomplished many of his legisla- 
tive aims despite the fact that his party 
didn’t have control of either house during 
the last session. (Rock Island Argus.) 

Consistently and courageously standing 
forth as champion of honesty, efficiency, and 
economy, in spite of obstacles thrown in his 
path by prejudiced opponents in and out of 
the general assembly, he has been recognized 
nationally as one of the best governors this 
or any other State ever had. (Springfield 
Register.) 

He has high political ideals and a sense of 
humility that is respected and appreciated 
by a great majority of the State’s voters. 
That he deserves another term is not ques- 
tioned. (Hillsboro Montgomery News.) 

A statesman before he is a politician, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson has given the State such @ 


ny 
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creditable administration that only mediocre 
opposition has been raised by the GOP. The 
initial cry of the Grand Old Party, when they 
began searching for a man to head their 
State slate, was “We must find a man like 
Stevenson if we are to win.” (Warsaw Bulle- 
tin.) 

Stevenson will get his party nomination, 
and as of today seems likely to get the op- 
portunity to finish what he started. (Deca- 
tur Review.) 

The Governor’s announcement was not @ 
piece of grandstanding, of the sort common 
in politics, but straightforward and from the 
heart. Probably it happens to be good poli- 
tics, too, but that is only because honesty is 
the best politics if combined with intelli- 
gence and seasoned with experience. (Free- 
port Journal-Standard.) 

Mr. Stevenson carried the Democrats back 
into power in 1948 with a record plurality, 
largely because the people were tired of poor 
government. Now the people have a chance 
to cast positive votes for good government. 
(Decatur Herald, Carbondale Free Press, 
Murphysboro Independent.) 

Under Stevenson, State affairs have been 
conducted above-board * * * in Adlai 
Stevenson, Illinois has a capable man. He 
stands for good government. (Rockford 
Register-Republic.) 

Governor Stevenson is a Democrat whose 
administration has retained for him the 
respect of many Republicans who turned to 
him in 1948 to wrest Illinois from the quick- 
sand of corruption into which it was rapidly 
sinking. The moral tone of the executive 
departments has been greatly improved. 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 

It is refreshing occasionally to find a gov- 
ernmental leader * * * interested in 
the welfare of the people * * * his lead- 
ership has been ably demonstrated in his 
ability to work with an opposition-controlled 
legislature, so that constructive and worth- 
while legislation has been passed * * * 
if Governor Stevenson can win reelection in 
November, his victory will be a victory for 
the forces of good government. (Hillsboro 
News.) 

It is all too rarely that a man of this type 
gets elected to the trials and tribulations 
of public office. When it does happen, and 
the people have an opportunity to see and 
compare such a man with the ordinary poli- 
tical type, the political label he bears be- 
comes of only secondary significance. He is 
the man who is dong the outstanding job, 
and he is the man they desire to keep doing 
that job. (Lewistown Democrat.) 


Lisbon Success: Calamity Howlers 
Wrong 5,9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Acheson has returned with another tri- 
umph for the diplomacy of freedom of 
which he is a principal architect. 

Before the Lisbon meeting, many per- 
sons predicted its failure and suggested 
that it be postponed. Now all agree that 
there were solid accomplishments at 
Lisbon, Of course, much remains to be 
done. Much will always remain to be 
done in a world which itself is but a 
moving sphere hurtling through space, 
but at Lisbon we most certainly steered 


a@ steady course through hazardous in- 
ternational waters. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
an appraisal of the Lisbon conference by 
the learned writer, Walter Lippmann: 

Topay aNp ToMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
SUCCESS AT LISBON 


The reason why the Lisbon conference was 
so unexpectedly successful is that no one ex- 
pected the Foreign Ministers to rise so effec- 
tively to the occasion. There was a general 
expectation of failure because it was gen- 
erally assumed that they would not be able 
to reconsider and to revise their stand on 
the issues that were threatening to wreck 
the conference, and the alliance itself. 

This was the insistence, largely American, 
that Germany and France must be com- 
pelled—with their historic differences still 
unreconciled—to conscript themselves into 
one army. This proposal had been adver- 
tised as the indispensable key to world 
security. All would be lost if it were not 
accepted and carried out by 1952, or maybe 
by 1953; all would be won if only it were 
agreed to immediately and the recruiting of 
the German soldiers began. When the pro- 
posal came before the parliaments, it caused 
such a rebellion in Germany and in France 
that Adenauer and Schuman were able to 
survive only by yielding on the main point. 
They were allowed to go on with the negotia- 
tions and with the Lisbon conference only on 
the understanding that German rearma- 
ment and the project of the Franco-German 
Army would lose their high priority, and that 
in fact, as they say in college football circles, 
they would be deemphasized. 

The Lisbon conference did not solve the 
problem of a European Army. It was a suc- 
cessful conference but not because it suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem which so nearly 
wrecked it. The conference was successful 
because it managed to deal with the problem 
by putting the great interests of the Atlantic 
Community far ahead of it. The cart, which 
has been ahead of the horse since the panicky 
summer of 1950, was at Lisbon put back of 
the horse where it belongs. 

This was unexpected. The world has be- 
come used to a wooden diplomacy in which 
statesmen go on grimly and stubbornly with 
their mistakes, never willing or able to admit 
that they have changed their minds, and 
relying on the declaration of great abstract 
principles to offset the consequences of their 
mistakes. No one was prepared, therefore, 
for the delightful surprise of a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers who, confronted with a 
demonstration of the realities of Europe to- 
day, could show themselves so flexible, so 
resourceful, and so wise. 

When the two Parliaments, the German 
and the French, had laid down the law, had, 
in fact, assumed for themselves the power 
of veto on the European army, the real ques- 
tion—which had become so obscured—was 
defined sharply: Is it true that the imme- 
diate rearmament of Germany—at almost 
any political price—is indispensable to the 
defense of the Atlantic community? The 
answer to this question was given in the 
Parliaments in Paris and in Bonn. The 
Prench and the Germans said quite emphati- 
cally that it was not true. ; 

The Foreign Ministers recognized the ver- 
dict. They bowed to it, some, and perhaps 
all of them, with inner relief. Instead of 
involving themselves in a sterile and de- 
structive debate at Lisbon about how to 
recruit the German divisions at once, they 
brought forward into the center of interest 
and of negotiation the decisive and far- 
reaching interests of the Atlantic commu- 
nity as a whole. 

Here was something that really matters, 
which in truth is providing security against 
the threat of war, something which is not 
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in the stage of controversy and of blueprints, 
but is going forward unmistakably. It was 
a relief—indeed, it was inspiring—to focus 
the attention of the world on the big proj- 
ect which is being successful and not to have 
to struggle with the dark passions which 
were being aroused in Germany and in 
France and everywhere else by the much 
too sudden, the much too urgent, the much 
too clumsy and inconsiderate insistence upon 
the immediate recruiting of German troops. 

The Lisbon Conference was a huge psycho- 
logical success because it marked a return 
to political and moral realities. It enabled 
men to think more about their hopes—which 
are in the Atlantic community—than about 
their nightmares which are in the revival of 
German militarism. 

That is another way of saying that the 
civilian statesmen were, at long last, clearly 
in the ascendant once more. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by the Washington rep- 
resentative of Topics Publishing Co., 
Inc., to insert this letter in the Recorp, 
in answer to an insertion I made on 
February 25, page Al124. I gladly do 
this, as it substantiates my statement as 
to the false and misleading representa- 
tions of the OPS. 

To be sure, the reporter who wrote 
the article in question, which appeared 
in a publication entitled “Food Topics,” 
did what any other good reporter would 
do. He made a true report of the in- 
terview he had with the OPS official. 
What I was attempting to show was that 
the agency promoting the pricing pro- 
gram was patting itself on the back 
without regard to the truth. 

The letter follows: 


Topics PUBLISHING Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 26, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Povutson: Page Al1124 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 25 car- 
ries an insertion by you of some material 
dealing with the community-pricing experi- 
ment of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Among the material is a story from Food 
Topics of February 18 which was written 
by me, although my name is not mentioned 
in connection with the story. In your re- 
marks you state the story represents some 
OPS propaganda which has degenerated into 
falsehoods. You also refer to it as “this in- 
spired news item, put out by the OPS con- 
cerning the trial run of their new experi- 
ment in the so-called pricing-test program.” 

You also state that you are inserting in 
the Recorp statements made by reputahle 
retail organizations and an article written 
by a Los Angeles Times reporter. I feel 
sure you had no intention of disparaging 
either my own reputation as a reporter or 
that of Food Topics as a publication, but, 
unfortunately, your Recorp insertion does 
just that. To Keep the record straight, 
please let me explain how this particular 
story came to be written: 

It is part of my job as a reporter to keep 
in touch with various Government officials 
and to write for the papers I represent stories 
which tell our readers what these men are 
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thinking and doing. Julius Davidson, head 
of the CPS Community Pricing Section, is 
one of these officials. In the course of one 
of my regular visits to the OPS offices here 
I asked Mr. Davidson to tell me what had 
been the reaction of the food trade and con- 
sumers in the three community pricing test 
cities. 

The story which you inserted in the Recorp 
was the result. In it I set down as accurately 
as I could just what Mr. Davidson had told 
me. The story was not inspired by Mr. 
Davidson or anyone else in OPS, but was 
originated by me in the normal course of 
my duties. It was nothing more or less than 
an attempt to set forth for our readers 
the viewpoint of the OPS official most direct- 
ly concerned with this experiment. I am 
sure Mr. Davidson will tell you that he was 
accurately quoted. While the words of the 
story are Mr. Davidson's and not mine, I 
have no reason to doubt their veracity, for 
I have known Mr. Davidson for a long time 
as an honorable man. 

While I am at it, please let me put in a 
good word for the Government publicists 
and propagandists whom you condemn in 
your remarks. The simple fact is that with- 
out these Government information people 
most Washington newspaper correspondents 
would find it virtually impossible to func- 
tion. The ramifications of news coverage in 
this city are so vast that no one newspaper- 
man can hope to cover everything that goes 
on. I do not deny that some of the Gov- 
ernment information people might better be 
working at gas stations, or some other field 
far from their present assignments. On the 
whole, however, I believe most Washington 
newspapermen would agree that they do a 
very good, and very necessary job. This cer- 
tainly applies to most of the OPS propa- 
gandists. 

I shall appreciate it if you will insert this 
letter in the Recorb. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHENS RIppey, 
Chief, Washington Bureau, 
Topics Publishing Co. 

P. S.—For your information, I might adi 
that Food Topics is an independently pub- 
lished newspaper for the retail grocery trade. 


Improvement of the Warrior-Tombigbee 


River System 


") 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS GC) 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a statement of the War- 
rior-Tombigbee Development Associa- 
tion before the Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee this morning. Present at this 
hearing were Mr. H. A. Berg, prominent 
Birmingham businessman, and president 
of this association; Mr. W. I. McElroy, 
superintendent of operations, Warrior 
and Gulf Navigation Co., of Mobile, Ala.; 
Capt. E. J. Buck, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Coyle Lines, New Orleans, La.; and 
Mr. Braxton Carr, executive vice presi- 
dent of the association, Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Carr presented the statement 
of the association to the members of the 
subcommittee. I was present at the 
hearing and spoke for our entire Ala- 


bama delegation in Congress, as we are 
wholeheartedly supporting this improve- 
ment program, which we feel is second 
to none in the entire Nation in its im- 
portance not only to our economic well- 
being, but to our national security. 

Also present were Hon. Cari ELLIotTT, 
Hon. EpwarpD DEGRAFFENRIED, and Hon. 
LAURIE BATTLE. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE CIVIL FUNC- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 
29, 1952 


I am Braxton B. Carr, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Warrior-Tombigbee Develop- 
ment Association, with offices in Birming- 
ham, Ala. The association I represent is a 
@ nonprofit organization which seeks im- 
provement of the Warrior-Tombigbee River 
system, which should not be confused be- 
cause of its similarity of name with the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee project. We seek im- 
provement of Warrior-Tombigbee for effi- 
cient navigation, for flood control and con- 
servation, for stable additional water sup- 
ply for industrial and dumestic purposes, 
for improved pollution control, and for ex- 
panded recreational benefits. 

We very much appreciate the time given 
us by the committee today to plead specifi- 
cally for the appropriation of $5,500,000 to 
continue construction of the Demopolis 
lock and dam, and $75,000 for planning work 
on Warrior lock and dam to replace locks 
and dams 8 and 9, both of which appropri- 
ations are included in the proposed 1953 
budget. We desire to present to the com- 
mittee as a part of our plea for appropria- 
tion of these funds a comprehensive report 
on the condition of the navigation facilities 
in existence on the river, the usage of the 
waterway, the over-all ultimate plan for 
development of the waterway, and the role 
which the waterway will serve in the growth 
and development in the State of Alabama. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee River system lies 
entirely within the State of Alabama. It is 
one of the oldest navigable streams in the 
country. The 467-mile waterway serves the 
western half of the State of Alabama from 
coal-rich Walker and Jefferson Counties to 
the port of Mobile, serves it as a transpor- 
tation artery and as a major source of in- 
dustrial water. It traverses an area which 
inciudes Jefferson Ceunty with its principal 
cities of Birmingham, Bessemer, and Fair- 
field; Tuscaloosa County, with the princi- 
pal city of Tuscaloosa; Marengo County, 
with its principal city of Demopolis; Clark 
County, with its principal city of Jackson; 
Baldwin County, with its principal city of 
Bay Minette; and Mobile County with its 
principal cities of Prichard, Chickasaw, and 
Mobile. 

The first project for improvement of the 
waterway was adopted in 1871. Subsequent 
to the adoption of the original project, the 
improvement of the other sections of the 
system was authorized by various acts of 
Congress, the act of June 13, 1902, merged 
all projects into the one project under the 
title “Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombig- 
bee River, Ala.” 

The facilities on the river system now con- 
sist of 15 locks and 15 dams. Of the exist- 
ing 15 locks and dams, all were built be- 
tween 1902 and 1915 with the exception of 
Tuscaloosa lock and dam, which was com- 
pleted in 1940 and which replaced old locks 
10, 11, and 12, thereby eliminating com- 
pletely from the system 2 of the original 
17 locks and dams. 

Six of the dams are of concrete construc- 
tion, one is cf stone masonry, and the other 
eight are all timber cribs filled with rock and 
sand. They vary in length from 299 feet to 
1,170 feet. 
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Fourteen of the locks are of concrete con- 
struction and the fifteenth is of stone ma- 
sonry. The lock lifts vary from a height of 
84, feet to 72 feet. The total lift from 
Mobile to the head of navigation on Locust 
Fork of the Warrior at Birmingham Port is 
250 feet. All locks, except the one at Tusca- 
loosa, are approximately the same size with 
controlling inside dimensions of 52 feet 
width, 282 feet length, 8 feet minimum depth 
over miter sills. The Tuscaloosa Lock is 95 
feet by 460 feet. With the exception of 
Tuscaloosa Lock, all the locks are equipped 
with antiquated hand-operated gates and 
valves which make lockage of barges and 
vessels a slow and laborious process. In the 
following statements in regard to existing 
locks and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee, 
we exclude the Tuscaloosa Lock and Dam be- 
cause the Tuscaloosa Lock and Dam is a re- 
cently built navigation facility. In time the 
lock chamber should be increased in size, but 
there are more pressing immediate needs in 
14 worn-out locks and dams which threaten 
to disrupt navigation. Our reference to the 
over-all condition and the use of the locks 
and dams in the following statements has to 
do with these 14 old and obsolete locks and 
dams remaining on the river. 

The size of the chambers in these locks, 
52 feet width, 282 feet length, presents seri- 
ous handicaps to navigation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to break stand- 
ard tows of either 8 or 11 barges into 3 seg- 
ments and thus make 3 separate lockages in 
the locks on Warrior-Tombigbee. 

The average barge in operation on Warrior- 
Tombigbee is 140 feet by 25 feet with 500-ton 
capacity. A similiar tow and even large 
tcws may lock in one operation through the 
type of lock which is a standard facility on 
the Ohio and upper Mississippi Rivers, which 
has inside controlling dimensions of 110 feet 
by 600 feet. Time lost on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee locks, including the breaking up of 
the tow, the separate lockage operations, and 
the reassembling of the tow will approximate 
2% hours at each lock. By comparison, a 
similar tow or even a larger tow can lock 
through the standard Ohio and upper Mis- 
sissippi River lock in approximately 20 to 30 
minutes. 

The projected planning for development 
and improvement of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
waterway contemplates a system of locks 
and dams similar to the Demopolis Lock and 
Dam now under construction with a lock 
chamber 110 feet by 600 feet. This system 
would consist of 6 locks and dams instead of 
the present 15. On the basis of this over- 
all planning and in view of our findings that 
it takes 2 hours longer to lock a standard 
commercial tow through our present locks 
than it takes to lock through in a modern 
110-foot by 600-foot lock, tows are losing 
approximately 75 to 80 hours in lockage oper- 
ations alone in a round trip on the river. 

There are still other factors created by the 
present locks and dams which add to the 
time lost in navigating the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee. The old dams are all low dams. These 
low dams create shallow pools. Shallow pools 
especially characterize the river for 85 miles 
between lock 4 and lock 9 on the waterway 
between Demopolis and Tuscaloosa. Further- 
more, the river course in this area has many 
sharp bends. At average river stage the bot- 
toms of loaded barges are frequently only 1 
foot above the river bed. Because of this 
shallowness, tows are reduced to a speed of 
approximately 2'4 miles an hour. In the 
deeper water, the tows make 5 miles an hour 
under approximately the same power. 

Again, it logically follows that when 
modern locks and dams are built, tows on 
the river will make their trips in appreciably 
less time because of this controlling speed 
factor. 

Considerable lost time also is frequently 
experienced now by tows waiting their turn 
to lock through the small Warrior-Tombig- 
bee locks. 
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Break up of wooden floor timbers in some 
of the locks has caused the gates to jam ina 
number of instances, thus causing additional 
loss of time. 

Without considering the time lost in wait- 
ing to lock through, time lost by jammed 
gates, time lost by groundings on shallow 
bends, we conscientiously predict that with 
six modern locks and dams on Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee a round trip from Birmingham Port 
to Mobile can be made regularly in 9 days as 
compared to the average 14 days which it now 
requires. That means the same equipment 
and the same crews now operating on the 
river could handle approximately 30 percent 
more cargo tonnage, thus the efficiency of the 
waterway for navigation would be increased 
enormously by the proposed 6 modern locks 
and dams to replace the present 15. This 
increased efficiency would be reflected in 
faster movement of commerce and in lower 
cost transportation, which in turn would 
contribute to our defense effort, to the over- 
all economy of the region served by the 
waterway, and to the best interests of the 
national economy. 

These dilapidated locks and dams we are 
asking you to replace are 50 to 37 years old. 
The Corps of Engineers has done a mag- 
nificent job of keeping them repaired ard 
operating. But the fact remains that they 
are not only obsolete, they are worn out and 
in danger of falling apart. Maintenance and 
repair is a continuous and costly operation 
and because of their condition the repairs 
can be regarded only as temporary but ab- 
solutely necessary to keep the river open for 
navigation. Engineers and operators alike 
live in constant fear of a serious structural 
failure or blowout at one or more of the 
locks and dams which would stop navigation 
completely for an indefinite period. 

Serious handicaps to economical operation 
on the river exist, yet the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee waterway has an important attraction 
to commerce, commerce which today is op- 
erating almost 100 percent as an integral 
part of this country’s defense production 
and transportation system. This attraction 
for commerce is adequately demonstrated 
in the tonnage handled on the river, in the 
growth of this tonnage over the years until 
the clogged condition of the river stopped 
the growth, and by cargoes which are ready 
to go on the river now or which will go on 
the river when the handicaps to transporta- 
tion are removed by improvement of the 
facilities. 

The make-up of the cargoes which move 
on Warrior-Tombigbee is an indication of 
the importance of this waterway to the de- 
fense production needs of this country. The 
principal commodities trans on the 
river and comprising 90 percent of the total 
traffic are: Coal, crude oil, sulfur, manga- 
nese ore, iron ore, fuel oil, limestone, non- 
ferrous ores, petroleum products, logs, pulp 
wood, tars, sand, gravel, clay, and concen- 
trates. It is readily apparent that the com- 
merce that makes up 90 percent of the cargo 
on the Warrior-Tombigbee is a roll call of 
the raw materials necessary for the indus- 
trial plants producing defense materials in 
the area served by this waterway. The 
waterway attracts principally bulk cargoes, 
but an important and impressive list of 
finished products also moves on the river, 
cargoes consisting of fabricated steel, wire 
fencing, nails and staples, reinforcing bars, 
stoves, cooking utensils, rails, cotton ties, 
fertilizers, canneu goods, dry beans and peas, 
and newsprint. 

As long ago as 1930, the Congress recog- 
nized the increasing importance of Warrior- 
Tombigbee as an integral part of our inland 
waterway transportation system and author- 
ized a complete survey to determine the need 
for improvement and modernization. The 
district engineer completed the survey and 
recommended a complete modernization pro- 
gram to the first session of the Seventy-third 
Congress. 


The modernization program was to be ef- 
fected in three phases. The district engi- 
neer’s report was based on an estimate then 
of a potential increase of commerce which 
would justify the improvements plus the 
observation that at that time a number of 
the existing locks and dams were in such a 
state of deterioration that replacement was 
necessary to avoid heavy continuing mainte- 
nance. The majority of the locks and dams 
found to be obsolete and deteriorated 19 
years ago are still in operation. Except for 
the improvement on dam 17, dredging of the 
Sunflower Bend cut-off, and replacement of 
three 40-year-old locks and dams at Tusca- 
loosa, none of the improvement and mod- 
ernization program recommended to the 
Seventy-third Congress in 1933 has been ac- 
complished. The outbreak of World War II 
stcpped the program. 

Conscientious estimates were made in 
1930 that normal growth of traffic on the 
waterway would approximate a 5-percent 
increase annually. Traffic that year 
amounted to 1,581,947 tons. It follows that 
traffic in 1950 should have approximated 5,- 
000,000 tons. It did not. Traffic in 1950 
amounted to 2,602,022 tons. In our estima- 
tion the reason for traffic’s failure to keep 
pace with the estimates made for its normal 
growth is a direct reflection on the condition 
of the waterway. 

Important potential tonnage exists and 
awaits the opportunity to move on the wa- 
terway. Very soon now, between 1,000,000 
and 1,200,000 tons of coal will begin to move 
annually from the coal fields in North Ala- 
bama at the head of navigation on the War- 
rior-Tombigbee to a new plant in Mobile. 
Prospects are good for this cargo to go on 
the river. Great quantities of rich iron ores 
are being imported to get maximum pro- 
duction from existing iron and steel-making 
facilities in the United States. This im- 
portation of ores is absolutely essential for 
maximum defense production. Birmingham 
has important iron and steel plants which 
are already importing some ore and which 
will import more and more ore to supple- 
ment the leaner ore reserves in our district 
and thus provide a richer mixture for higher 
production of iron and steel. Some, if not 
all, of that ore, ore of tremendous impor- 
tance to our defense production and to our 
national welfare, will naturally move on the 
Warrior-Tombigbee River. How much will 
move on the river depends on the capacity 
of the waterway and today that capacity 
is limited. Should the international troubles 
in which we are now involved explode, the 
unimproved condition of Warrior-Tombiz- 
bee will present a serious handicap. We 
would be extremely shortsighted not to take 
into consideration the possibilities of our 
country again becoming involved in major 
conflict and ask this committee to consider 
improvements to Warrior-Tombigbee which 
are essential to the national defense. 

The attraction for commerce which the 
waterway has in its present condition dem- 
onstrates that the potential tonnage for an 
improved waterway is about three times the 
commerce on the river now. 

We would be negligent in our duty if we 
did not call to the attention of this commit- 
tee two contingent factors in relation to this 
waterway. Alabama has lost millions of tons 
of commercial coal production in Jefferson 
and Walker Counties to natural gas and to 
hydroelectric power. Walker County, at the 
head of navigation on Warrior-Tombigbee 
River, has important coal fields which con- 
stitute one of the principal industries in the 
county. About 10 percent of the working 
population of Walker County is idle because 
of loss of production in the coal fields. To 
return to a balanced economy in that 
county requires that an outlet for the coal 
be found, either through shipment, in which 
case low-cost water transportation is essen- 
tial, or through the location of industry to 
use the coal in the county. In the case of 
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new industry, a waterway, water sites, and 
water supply will all be important factors. 

The second contingent factor in the de- 
velopment of the Warrior-Tombigbee that 
we want to call to your attention is the 
increasing need to stabilize the industrial 
and domestic water supply in the river basin 
and to control the floods. In Jefferson Coun- 
ty 530 manufacturing industries supply em- 
ployment for 60,000 people. These indus- 
tries use 50,000,000 gallons of water per day. 
Inland Lake, Jefferson County’s present prin- 
cipal source of industrial water, is now sup- 
plying at capacity rate. Tuscaloosa County 
has 96 manufacturing industries which em- 
ploy 7,000 people. Tuscaloosa's industries use 
60,000,000 gallons of water daily. This water 
comes from the Warrior River. During last 
summer’s low stage of the river, production 
was seriously curtailed in Tuscaloosa’s in- 
dustries because of the condition of the 
water in the river. The river was so low barge 
loads were lightened by 1,000 tons in order 
to navigate the river. 

The projected development of the water- 
way which our association advocates con- 
templates at least one dam and reservoir in 
the headwaters of the Warrior River. This 
dam and reservoir would trap and hold sur- 
face waters to be released at low river stages 
as an aid to navigation, to stabilize water 
supply, and to aid pollution control. Such 
a dam and reservoir will also effect a meas- 
ure of flood control which is vitally needed. 

The area served directly by the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway consists of 14 of Ala- 
bama’s 67 counties. These 14 counties com- 
prise 27 percent of the State’s land area. 
The total population of the 14 counties on 
the waterway is 1,280,000—40 percent of the 
State's total population. Alabama has 3,335 
manufacturing industries, of which 1,156 
plants, 35 percent of the total, are located 
in the 14 counties on the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee waterway. Of the total of 206,136 work- 
ers employed by Alabama's manufacturing 
industries, 42 percent are employed in plants 
located in the 14 counties on Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee. 

We have gone to some length to give a 
comprehensive description of the waterway, 
the improvements on the waterway, the pur- 
poses it serves, and to outline the need for 
improvements as well as the developments 
and improvements the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association seeks for the water- 
way. We realize, of course, that the whole 
system of improvements we seek is a long- 
range program. But we conscientiously be- 
lieve every step taken to improve the water- 
way should be taken with the over-all im- 
provement program in mind. 

We have, therefore, presented this descrip- 
tion of the waterway in order to specifically 
plead for the appropriation of $5,500,000 to 
continue construction on the Demopolis 
lock and dam, and for 875,000 planning 
= for the proposed Warrior lock and 

am. 

Two appropriations already have been 
made for construction work on Demopolis 
lock and dam. These appropriations totaled 
$7,438,800. There is in the proposed 1953 
budget an item of $5,500,000 additional con- 
struction money for this project. This ap- 
propriation will bring the Demopolis lock 
and dam to approximately 70 percent com- 
pletion. We ask the members of this com- 
mittee to give favorable consideration to 
that appropriation so that no delay will be 
experienced in completing the work already 
under way. 

The zero elevation at Demopolis lock and 
dam is 23.5. The low recorded stage of the 
river in the present lock 3 pool draw-down 
was made on September 10, 1945 when the 
water reached a level of 7.7 feet. A high 
stage of 66.9 feet was recorded there on April 
5, 1951. By comparison the flood of April 


1900, which occurred before the locks and 
dams were in place, reached a recorded 
height of 71.9 feet. 
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The lock under construction at Demopolis 
will have a lift of 40 feet. The dam will pro- 
vide a deep water pool which will flood out 
old locks 4, 5, 6 and 7, providing a deep- 
water channel for approximately 55 miles in 
what is now one of the most difficult stretches 
of channel to navigate. Complete figures 
are not available on 1951 commerce between 
Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, but on the basis 
of a computed estimate of 1,500,000 tons for 
1951, running time between Demopolis and 
Tuscaloosa would have been 34,100 hours 
with lockage time 3,100 hours. With the 
new lock and dam completed, using the same 
figure of 1,500,000 tons of commerce as a 
base, the running time from Demopolis to 
Tuscaloosa will be 20,400 hours and Icckage 
time, 1,000 hours—a saving of 15,800 hours 
over the present time. That within itself 
is of tremendous importance to the efficiency 
of the waterway. 

The added fact that locks and dams 4, 5, 6 
and 7 are worn out, prompts us to request 
the members of this committee to give 
favorable consideration to the proposed 1953 
appropriation of $5,500,000 to continue con- 
struction of Demopolis lock and dam. 

The urgency in our findings is very great 
for replacing not only locks and dams 4, 5, 
6 and 7, but for replacing locks and dams 
8 and 9, 1, 2 and 3, and 13, 14 and 16 as 
well. We should perhaps be asking con- 
struction money for at least three projects 
because any of those locks and dams might 
fail at any time and close the river to navi- 
gation. We are not asking immediate con- 
struction on the other two projects today, 
but we are appealing with great urgency 
for the money to go ahead on Demopolis 
lock and dam so that mp delay will be ex- 
perienced in completing the work. Any cur- 
tailment of work on Demopolis lock and 
dam further courts disaster to commerce on 
the river. 

We are prompted by the same urgency to 
request your favorable consideration of the 
$75,000 planning money for the proposed 
Warrior lock and dam below Tuscaloosa; 
locks 8 and 9, which will be replaced by 
the proposed Warrior lock, are in the worst 
condition of any of the locks on the river. 
They are located in the section of the river 
which presents the most hazards to naviga- 
tion because of sharp bends and sand bars. 
Lock 9 was closed to navigation on October 
8 to 13, 1951, to make repairs to the floor of 
the lock to stop a leak. At the time it was 
found that the sand and gravel fill under 
the floor of the lock and under the lock wall 
next to the river has washed out to a depth 
of from 3 to 4 feet, leaving the lock setting 
on the pilings. Judging the piling from 
that exposed, it is badly deteriorated. Def- 
inite movement of the lock wall can be ob- 
served when heavy tows pass in and out. 
Lock 8 leaks continuously to such an extent 
that constant pumping is necessary to keep 
the lock unwatered. Both locks 8 and 9 
drown out at high river stages. In one in- 
stance, a blow-out occurred in dam 8 which 
required that a section of the dam be un- 
watered by use of sheet steel piling in order 
to make repairs. Fortunately, the blow-out 
was discovered in time to make repairs before 
the entire structure failed. Dam 8 is so old 
and leaky that it is necessary to go in with 
a dredge after every high water and dredge 
off the spoilage and pile this spoilage above 
the dam to check the leaks. Seventy-five 
feet of the crest of dam 9 is depressed to 
such an extent that it creates a constant 
drain on the pool. Engineers and operators 
live in constaut fear of failure in locks and 
dams 8 and 9, failure which will close the 
river to navigation for an extended period. 
Locks 8 and 9 urgently need replacing, and 
the next step necessary to bring about their 
replacement as quickly as possible is appro- 
priation of the $75,000 planning money 
called for in the 1953 budget. We respect- 
fully urge its appropriation 


We also ask your most conscientious con- 
sideration for approval of an adequate over- 
all national appropriation for field investi- 
gation and planning money. The orderly 
development of our water resources requires 
studies, planning, and design engineering 
well in advance of actual construction. In- 
terruption of this studying and planning by 
denial of funds disrupts orderly development. 
Such disruption is critically dangerous to our 
defense effort, and to our national economy. 
In our estimation ever continuing study and 
planning for development of the natural re- 
sources of the United States, with particular 
emphasis on water resources, is of the utmost 
importance even though development and 
construction indicated from such studies 
may lie well beyond foreseeable future ac- 
tion. Such completed studies would be of in- 
estimable value should our Nation enter a 
period of economic depression or should our 
Nation again be caught up in an internation- 
al conflict. We make our plea for this plan- 
ning money, as well as the appropriations we 
ask for the Warrior-Tombigbee waterway, 
with the earnest conviction that what we ask 
is in the interest of our defense effort and 
economic well-being of the United States. 





Fallbrook Trial Hearings Grow Heated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call attention to the following 
account of the proceedings in the Gov- 
ernment’s colossal suit against all the 
property owners in the Santa Margarita 
watershed of southern California: 


[From the Los Angeles Times of February 26, 
1952] 


McGratH Alpe Hurts CHarGEs or Lizs IN 
FALLBROOK CASE—TEMPERS FLARE AT HEAR- 
ING IN San Dreco Court 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 


San Dreco, February 25.—Charges of lies 
and falsehoods were made in United States 
court here today by a representative of 
United States Attorney General McGrath in 
the Fallbrook water case. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
William H. Veeder refused later to specify to 
whom he was referring. 

Veeder’s accusations and vigorous chal- 
lenges by opposing counsel of Veeder’s own 
truthfulness were made before United States 
District Judge Jacob Weinberger at a hearing 
concerning the attempt of the United States 
Attorney General to separate two of the de- 
fendants from all the 3,200 others so far sued 
by the Federal Government in the water 
litigation. 

MATTER UNDER CONSIDERATION 

Judge Weinberger took the matter under 
consideration. 

Amid flaring tempers, vicious charges, and 
interruptions by the court, some amazing 
developments emerged at the hearing. At- 
torneys Phil D. Swing and William Dennis, 
appearing for the Fallbrook Public Utility 
District and the Santa Margarita Mutual 
Water Co., and Assistant State Attorney 
General Arvin B. Shaw, Jr., all Joined in op- 
posing the effort of United States Attorney 
General McGrath, through Veeder, to bring 
about the separate trial. 

It was charged that Veeder’s anxiety to 
hasten the entire case by trying some of the 
defendants first was caused by his fear that 
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Congress will pass legislation outlawing his 
suits. 
DEMAND TO HASTEN TRIAL 

This was indicated by Veeder himself in 
a vehement demand to the court that the 
trial be hastened because “I cannot believe 
that justice can be done if we ignore certain 
of the factors taking place outside this court- 
room.” 

Continuing, Veeder said, “We are request- 
ing an opportunity to stop the lies and false- 
hoods that are being circulated.” 

He was brought up sharply by Judge Wein- 
berger when he spoke about remarks alleged- 
ly made by one of the defendants in regard 
to the highjacking of individual rights in 
the Fallbrook case. 

“When they accuse this court of highjack- 
ing * * *” Veeder began. 

“Accuse the court?” interrupted Judge 
Weinberger. 

Veeder stammered a moment and then 
declared, “Justice cannot be attained if we 
are prevented much longer from presenting 
our case.” 

DELUGE OF MAIL CITED 


Veeder went on to indicate why he desired 
great haste in trying the case and spoke of 
the daily deluge of mail from citizens writing 
the United States Attorney General. He as- 
serted they were concerned about false 
charges made about this lawsuit. 

He declared that citizens had been misled 
by falsehoods. 

Questioned afterward on these accusations 
he refused to name the persons he was ac- 
cusing of lying. 

At one point the court was upset when 
Veeder suddenly whirled from the counsel 
table and snapped at Swing, “Counsel, will 
you desist from that.” 

“From what?” Swing demanded. 

Veeder indicated he was annoyed by Swing 
turning the pages of his reference material 
for citations and there was quite an exchange 
between the judge and counsel before the 
matter was adjusted. 


WARNING BY JUDGE 


This encounter came despite the fact the 
judge specifically had requested at the outset 
that personalities be avoided. 

Both Attorneys Swing and Dennis flatly 
charged that the only reason for Veeder seek- 
ing to try 2 of the defendants, when the 
accusations against all 3,200 defendants so 
far served are the same, was to escape from 
remedial action by Congress brought about 
by public indignation over the suits. 

It has been charged that the United States 
Attorney General in seeking to claim a para- 
mount right to ail of the water in Santa 
Margarita River—exciusive of that appor- 
tioned to the Vail Ranch—merely is an at- 
tempt to set a precedent for seizure of pri- 
vate property on the grounds of national 
defense. 


ACCUSED OF UNCERTAINTY 


Attorney Dennis accused Veeder of having 
continually shifted his theories in regard to 
the litgation and asserted that Veeder ob- 
viously is not certain how to proceed even 
now. 

Along this line Judge Weinberger wanted 
to know why Veeder had stated early in the 
case that some of the small defendants were 
to be taken out and yet nothing along that 
line has happened yet. 

Veeder said he is negotiating. 

Both Swing and Dennis pointed out that 
not a single small defendant has been taken 
out of the case. 

_“Mr. Veeder misses his appreciation of the 
Constitution of the United States,” Swirg 
charged. He went on to explain that a com- 
mittee of the Congress came to California to 
study legislation as to whether or not the 
law should be left to permit the Government 
to sue every man, woman, and child in a 
far-flung watershed. 
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THREE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED ALREADY SUED 


He pointed out that 3,200 already have 
been sued, including cemeteries, churches, 
and schools and even the associate officers of 
the United Scates Government. 

Swing particularly stressed that under the 
first amendment of the Constitution there 
still exists the right of free speech and peti- 
tion to Congress and that the so-called out- 
side factors mentioned by Veeder were, in 
reality, the citizens “exercising the highest 
powers they could have.” 

In opposing the Federal Government's at- 
tempt to split the cases, it was asserted that 
the two defendants thus singled out would 
have to pay the enormous costs of presenting 
evidence for about 14,000 prospective defend- 
ants, with the certainty that the case would 
have to be tried over again if any of these 
absent defendants objected to the manner 
in which their water rights were handled in 
the separate trials. 


STATE STAND FIRM 


The State of California for the first time 
in the proceedings came out vigorously in 
opposition to the Federal position. 

Assistant Attorney General Shaw, who has 
replaced Assistant Attorney General Abbot 
Goldberg in the case for California, told 
Judge Weinberger that “the State says ‘no’” 
with regard to the matter of separate trials. 

Shaw asserted the separate trials would 
not assist in the orderly, economic, expedi- 
tious settlement of the case. He pointed out 
that the separate trials could serve no useful 
purpose because there would have to be 4 
separate action for all the other defendants, 
going over the same ground. 

He stressed that the insignificant or “10- 
gallon-a-day user” should not be before the 
court if prior cases are considered as a prece- 
dent. 

VEEDER ASTOUNDS COURT 


Veeder himself astounded court observers 
by saying that it was “incredible” to him 
that the small user should have to answer 
in the case. 

In his prior pleadings he had specifically 
set forth that it was necessary for the small 
owners to come forward and set up their 
claims in court. 

The situation in essence boiled down to 
the fact that Judge Weinberger now will 
rule on the separate trial issue and then 
both sides will have to decide at that mo- 
ment how the case is to be handled. ' 

If the motion for separate trials is denied, 
McGrath and Veeder then face the question 
of how to proceed against 3,200 to 14,000 
defendants in what has been described as 
the “big Government grab” in the Santa 
Margarita Basin. 





Undue Hardship Put on Totally Disabled 
Veterans % 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the allocation of natural 
gas, the request for control of the exten- 
sion of home heating facilities was re- 
quested by the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense here in Washington cov- 
ering its use in national defense but it 
was not expected to penalize war vet- 
erans who have served to preserve this 
country. The legislation was requested 
from the Congress for the control of the 
extension of natural gas for home heat- 


ing and the Congress believing that the 
various States would wisely and humane- 
ly distribute natural gas in its own State 
amended the Defense Production Act in 
section 704 whereby the various States 
would not be subject to the legislation if 
it had a regulatory commission of its 
own. 

On this basis, the legislation was 
passed and effective August 1, 1951, the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, in 
carrying out this legislation so that nat- 
ural gas might not be distributed to the 
detriment of the national defense, al- 
lowed an increase of 1 percent of natural 
gas allocation over that of August 1951 so 
as to take care of hardship cases and 
especially war veterans who suffer un- 
due hardship because of the loss of arms 
and legs from service in the armed 
services. 

Mr. Elvin C. Hadsell, of Elyria, Ohio, a 
veteran of World War II, who lost the 
use of his legs and unable to walk, and 
who must be wheeled in a chair, has made 
application to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, at Columbus, request- 
ing a permit for the installation of a gas 
furnace lLecause he is unable to walk 
and can only move about by wheelchair, 
and that he has no present satisfactory 
living abode because of this terrible dis- 
ability. The Public Utilities Commission 
= Ohio made an absolute refusal, say- 
ng: 

This commission is in receipt of a great 
many herdship cases and we find it impos- 
sible to make an exception in any one case, 
according to the commission's ninth supple- 
mental emergency order. 

This matter was called to our attention by 
Mr. Joseph Super, post adjutant, Lorain 
AMVETS Post, No. 47, on December 3, 1951, 
copies of all orders relative to this matter 
were forwarded to him. 


And a further quote from another let- 
ter from the Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio: 

We have had correspondence with Mr. 
Hadsell and have advised him fully as to 
the reasons why we are unable to comply 
with his request. We recognize the hard- 
ships involved but have pointed out to Mr. 
Hadsell the fact that under the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the commission 
no provision is made for any exceptions for 
any reason. While we realize this is a rather 
harsh rule, we have, after a thorough study 
and investigation of the supply situation in 
Ohio, determined such action to be abso- 
lutely necessary in the public interest. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot understand 
whereby it is necessary in the public in- 
terest to deny the worst kind of hardship 
case known—a man without the use of 
his legs and a World War veteran who 
has served in the Armed Forces to pre- 
serve America. And further, it is very 
hard to understand the excuse of the 
utilities commission in simply stating 
that it adopted such rules without ex- 
ception, that would penalize a World 
War veteran who has given his all for 
this country and who now cannot walk, 
who can only get around in a wheel 
chair. 

Yet this commission says it makes no 
exceptions for such a terrible hardship 
case, even though the Bureau in Wash- 
ington allowed a 1-percent increase un- 
der its authority to control natural gas 
for heating so that such hardship cases 
might be cared for. Yet this particular 
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commission adopted such a rule without 
exception for this kind of hardship case. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
those who have served their country and 
are totally disabled should be given such 
shabby treatment by the Government of 
our country or by any State, and I have 
introduced the following bill repealing 
that section allowing such discretion to 
the various States and hope that it might 
be speedily enacted to correct such treat- 
ment of the totally disabled World War 
veterans: 
A bill to amend section 704 of the Defense 

Production Act of 1950, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection 107 (c) 
of title I of the Defense Production Act 
Amenaments of 1951, which amended section 
704 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
is hereby repealed as to such States which 
fail to provide for hardship cases and allow- 
ance of natural gas for heating purposes to 
totally disabled World War veterans and 
those veterans who have lost the use of their 
arms and legs. 





The Dangers From Without 
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HON. RALPH W. GWINN  j\) 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Robert B. 
Dresser, entitled “The Dangers From 
Without”: 


Tue DANGrRs From WITHOUT 
(By Robert B. Dresser) 


In an earlier statement I discussed some 
of the dangers confronting our Nation from 
within. I propose in this statement to dis- 
cuss the dangers from without. 

On November 30, 1950, President Truman, 
in a statement “o the public on the inter- 
vention of Communist China in Korea, said: 

“If aggression is successful in Korea, we 
can expect it to spread through Asia and 
Europe to this hemisphere. We are fighting 
in Korea for our own national security and 
survival.” 

This is our third war in 31 years and the 
second in 5 years. Why? 

Five years ago, at the end of World War IT, 
we had the most powerful army and navy 
in the world, and we were aided by powerful 
British forces. We were in a position to 
dictate our own terms to Russia. This we 
failed to do. 

At that time Russia had 190,000,000 people 
under her domination. She was outnum- 
bered eight to one by the free peoples of the 
world. 

Today Russia controls 830,000,000 people, 
one-third of the world’s population, and she 
is well on the way toward controlling a lot 
more, while the number of free people op- 
posing her has correspondingly decreased. 
At the present time the armed forces of 
Russia and her satellites outnumber those of 
the rest of the world by over three to one, 
and it is generally conceded that she could 
overrun the rest of continental Europe at 
any time she sees fit to do so. Incredible as 
it may seem, it is our own Government that 
has made all this possible. 

Meanwhile, our own military power and 
that of our allies, such as we have, have 
drastically declined, and there are serious 
doubts about the will of some of our Eu- 
ropean allies to defend themselves against 
an attack by Russia. 
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What a startling change in 5 years, and 
all under President Truman. 

Is it to be wondered that people question 
the competency of President Truman and 
his administration to manage the country’s 
affairs? 

It is the opinion of many competent ob- 
servers (1) that the key to the successful 
achievement of Russia's manifest objective 
of world conquest is China, and not Europe 
or any other area, (2) that Russian control 
of China located in the center of Asia, with 
its 450,000,000 people, the greatest reser- 
voir of manpower in the world, would un- 
doubtedly lead in the end to Russian con- 
trol of all Asia with one-half the world’s 
population, and (3) that with Russia in 
complete control of Asia the subjugation of 
Western Europe would quickly follow, and 
the United States, without allies of appre- 
ciable strength, would face the rest of the 
world alone with but little chance of sur- 
vival. 

That this is the Russian view is abundantly 
clear. Why it should not have been ours is 
far from clear. For years we recognized the 
importance of maintaining the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China and 
her friendship for us. We even fought World 
War II against Japan for this very purpose. 
Successful in that war, we proceeded upon 
its termination to relinquish the fruits of 
our victory and to turn control of China 
over to our arch enemy, Russia, an infinitely 
more dangerous foe than Japan. 

Six years ago William Z. Foster, head of 
the Communist Party in this country, said: 

“The war in China is the key of all prob- 
lems on the international front.” 

In his radio address to the American 
people on April 11, 1951, President Truman 
said: 

“The attack on Korea was part of a greater 
plan for conquering all of Asia.” 

In the same address President Truman 
quoted a Communist officer in the Far East 
as saying: 

“In order to successfully undertake the 
long-awaited world revolution, we must first 
unify Asia.” 

Mr. Truman then stated: 

“That is what the Communist leaders are 
telling their people, and that is what they 
have been trying to do. They want to con- 
trol all Asia from the Kremlin.” 

Could anything be plainer? Despite this 
clear evidence of Russian intention, our 
Government has pursued in Asia a policy 
of appeasement with Russia, and by its be- 
trayal of Nationalist China has put in Rus- 
sia’s hands the means of conquering all Asia, 
which Russia regards as the first step toward 
achieving her ambition of world conquest. 

That Chiang and his Nationalist Govern- 
ment were deliberately betrayed by our own 
Government and prevented from waging a 
successful fight against the Communists 
would seem to be conclusively established 
by the evidence. Even after the Eightieth 
Congress, in the spring of 1948, sought to 
repair the damage done by the State De- 
partment’s policy regarding Chiang by au- 
thorizing substantial aid to Nationalist 
China, including much-needed military arms 
and equipment, the shipments were held 
up so that they did not arrive in time to 
save Chiang. In the opinion of Vice Adm, 
Russell S. Berkey, Navy Director of Public 
Information, expressed in a speech made 
on May 15, 1950, had they arrived on time, 
the Chinese Communists “would still be 
north of the Great Wall.” It should be 
noted that what Chiang needed was not our 
men, but our guns and ammunition. He 
had the men. 

With China in friendly hands, there would 
have been no Korean war and the 100,000 
casualties suffered by us to date would not 
have occurred. These casualties, therefore, 
are the direct result of the betrayal of 
Chiang. 

The high-minded “agrarian reformers,” 
as representatives of our State Department 


chose to call the Chinese Communists, whom 
our State Department favored, won the war 
and drove Chiang out of China. For the 
past year these “agrarian reformers, acting 
under the orders of Moscow, have been kill- 
ing our American boys by the thousands in 
Korea. 

Meantime, our Government, in concert 
with the United Nations, has placed impor- 
tant limitations on our military commanders 
in the field by prohibiting the bombing of 
Chinese Communist bases across the bound- 
ary in Manchuria, and by forbidding the use 
of the half million troops which Chiang 
has on the Island of Formosa. This has led 
our commanders, or certain of them, at least, 
to state that with such limitations it will 
be impossible to end the war in Korea. 
Meanwhile, we continue to furnish 90 per- 
cent of the outside troops in Korea and to 
suffer 90 percent of the casualties. 

Despite this incredible mishandling (to 
put it mildly) of our foreign affairs, the men 
responsible for it are still in office and di- 
recting such affairs. 

Are we as a people content to let these 
men continue to manage our affairs? Are 
we content to let the senseless slaughter of 
our boys in Korea continue in a war we are 
forbidden to win? 

If not, Mr. Citizen, What are you going 
to do about it? 


I Speak for Democracy o 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 


Or 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech with 
which Fredy Perlman, senior of the Dixie 
Heights High School, Covington, Ky., a 
native of Czechoslovakia, won a radio 
contest. 

I Speak For DEMocRACY 
(By Fredy Perlman) 

Who are you? Why are you privileged to 
listen to this freedom speech? Why don’t 
you spend every day worrying whether or not 
your best friend will have you killed by the 
Government for something you told him this 
morning? 

Why am I allowed to speak about freedom; 
to speak for democracy? Why doesn’t a law 
officer arrest me for plotting against the 
Government? 

Do you know why? If you don’t, I'll tell 
you. 

You and I are privileged characters. Yes, 
I said privileged characters. You and I have 
the good fortune of living in a democracy, 
the greatest democracy in the world. 

And yet, do you know how fortunate you 
are? Do you carefully guard this precious 
treasure which you possess? Do you stand 
up when you see wrong being done; when 
you see anything that will threaten our 
democratic way of life? 

It is all up to you, you know. As long as 
you keep democracy alive, it will live. As 
soon as you let it down, you will lose it, 

There are countries that have found this 
treasure called democracy, and have lost it. 
I hail from one of these countries. 

X was born in Czechoslovakia in 1934. At 
that time the little nation was known to 
be the spark of democracy in. central Eu- 
rope. Thomas Masaryk, president of the 
little Republic, was a man educated in the 
United States, a man who learned democ- 
racy here. 
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For a brief period between two world wars, 
Czechoslovakia prospered and grew under the 
new democratic government, until the Sec- 
ond World War put a stop to it. After the 
war, subversives infiltrated the nation and 
turned it into a military dictatorship, tak- 
ing away the freedom which the Czech peo- 
ple had known so briefly, and turning them 
into slaves of the state, who live and work 
for the government. Ironically, the govern- 
ment under which the Czech people now 
live, calls itself a peovles democracy. 

I know how fortunate I am to live in a 
democracy, because I know that if my father 
had not had the foresight to leave Czecho- 
slovakia when he did, I would long ago have 
perished in a Nazi concentration camp, or, 
had I survived, I would now be no more 
thar. a slave of the state, in a government 
called the peoples democracy. 

This is the reason why I am now pleading 
with you to guard your treasure, to keep it 
alive. Don’t let Lady Liberty’s torch go out. 
Democracy is not something you can take 
for granted, but rather something that must 
constantly be nursed. 

But what is this democracy? 

Well, in Abe Lincoln’s words it is a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people * * *” 

Democracy is in Thomas Jefferson’s 
“* © * All men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator to the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness * * *” 

It is in Patrick Henry’s immortal “* * * 
Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

Our democracy provides for free elections 
for all citizens regardless of their religion 
or race. Free elections where the citizens 
have more than one candidate to choose 
from, and have a pencil with which to write 
down their choice. 

In our democracy, the son of the farmer 
living down the road may readily become 
President of this great Nation of ours, as has 
happened more than once in its history. 

One of the greatest men, if not the great- 
est, that this Nation has ever produced, was 
the fifteenth of 17 children of a poor candle- 
maker. His name is Benjamin Franklin. 

Only in a democracy like ours can a boy 
like myself voice his opinions as I am now 
doing. 

Yes, democracy is all these things and 
much more. It is a code, an ideal. Democ- 
racy is a way of life. The way of life for free 
people all over the world. 


Lithuanian Independence G 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ae 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and resolution of the Amcrican-Lith- 
uanian Council of Boston, Mass.: 


AMERICAN LITHUANIAN COUNCIL 
or Boston, 
February 25, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican people throughout the United States, 
as well as those Lithuanians privileged to 
reside in the free countries of the world, 
celebrated the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the independence of Lithuania on February 
17, 1952. 

We in Boston observed this occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies at which a resolu- 
tion was adopted concerning the plight of 
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our dear motherland Lithuania. We enclose 
a copy of it and hope that you will find time 
to read it. 

We earnestly hope that you will continue 
to fight the cause of freedom and do all in 
your power to help Lithuania and the other 
oppressed nations of the world regain their 
freedom and liberty. 

Yours respectfully, 
ALEXANDER J. CHAPLIK, 
President. 
J. JANUSKIS, Secretary. 


The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted at a mass meeting held in the 
auditorium of the South Boston High School 
on February 17, 1952, commemorating the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of independence 
of Lithuania under the auspices of the 
American-Lithuanian Council of Boston, by 
more than 1,500 persons of Lithuanian de- 
scent there present, protesting the prevail- 
ing suppression by Russia of the independ- 
ence of Lithuania and the genocide being 
practiced by Russia against the people of 
Lithuania: 

“Whereas after more than a century of 
struggle against Russian oppression, the 
Council of Lithuania, with the encourage- 
ment of American Lithuanians, on February 
16, 1918, at Vilna, proclaimed to the world 
that the independent state of Lithuania was 
restored, as of that date; and 

“Whereas there followed a series of treaties 
with recognized powers of the world, which 
purported to assure and perpetuate for 
Lithuania self-rule and independence with 
all concomitant juridical consequences; and 

“Whereas Russia has reverted to its policy 
of despotism and tyranny and in violation 
of all its pledges and treaty obligations has 
again annexed Lithuania by her own unilat- 
eral action, not only oppressing and ter- 
rorizing its people but is deliberately pur- 
suing a policy of extermination and deporta- 
tion whereby more than three quarters of 
a million Lithuanians have been removed 
from their homes and country and have been 
replaced by reliable Russian Communists:” 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the freedom and democ- 
racy loving peoples of the world re-affirm 
the right of Lithuania to its independence 
and deplore the genocide to which the people 
of Lithuania are being subjected; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the great nations of the 
world which have fought several world wars 
that freedom and democracy prevail uni- 
versally for all peoples, denounce by formal 
diplomatic protest aggression and subjuga- 
tion which violate international assurances 
and guaranties of freedom and self-rule for 
nations large and small; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States; to all Congressmen and Senators of 
the United States; to the representatives in 
Washington, D. C., of the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and to the press.” 





Address of Gov. Adiai E. Stevenson 
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HON. SIDNEY R. YATES S 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson at the Knights 
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of Columtus fourth degree banquet on 
February 25, 1952, in Chicago: 


First of all I wish to congratulate all of 
those who have been elevated to member- 
ship in the fourth degree of your order. 
This is a high honor indeed, and I know 
it is a proud moment for all of you. I may 
say that while I am not personally eligible 
for membership in the Knights of Columbus 
I am familiar with some of your good works. 
I know of the many ways in which you have 
advanced charitable, educational, and pa- 
triotic causes of various kinds. And I know 
that the ideals upon which this order was 
founded 70 years ago—charity, unity, fra- 
ternity, and patriotism—are the same ideals 
to which all of us must look, now and al- 
ways, for the realization of our highest aspi- 
rations and hopes. 

When your chairman first wrote to me 
last fall to extend his invitation for this oc- 
casion, he explained that this annual dinner 
was in the nature of a celebration of the 
birthday of George Washington. That 
seems to me eloquent testimony to the 
progress of this country along the road to 
tolerance and understanding, when a Uni- 
tarian Governor is asked to speak at a 
Knights of Columbus celebration of the 
birthday of a thirty-second degree Mason. 

There are many things in our present-day 
world that are disquieting and alarming. I 
suppose this will be known as one of those 
convulsive periods in human history which 
witness the death of an old era and the 
birth of a new. The process is painful and 
tumultuous, and accompanied by all man- 
ner of tension, disorder, and torment. The 
teacher in a grammar school asked the 
class: “What shape is the earth?” and a 
small boy quickly answered: “My father 
says it’s in the worst shape it ever was.” 
Perhaps it is. Bernard Shaw once remarked: 
“If the other planets are inhabited, they 
must be using the earth as their insane 
asylum.” 

But I think we would all agree that there 
are encouraging signs too. To me one of 
them in our country is the steady, if gradual, 
reduction in the areas and the intensity of 
tensions which in times past have impaired 
our unity as a people and our strength. 
This improvement in our intergroup rela- 
tionships has occurred not only among us 
here in our own country, but among the 
peoples of most of the nations of the world— 
Russia and her satellites excepted. History 
may yet record that the first half of the 
twentieth century marked a vast expansion 
in social consciousness and humanitarian- 
ism. 

Some of you may have heard the story of 
the two Englishmen and the two Scotchmen 
who were shipwrecked on a lonely island in 
the south seas. After several months they 
were rescued by a passing ship. The skip- 
per asked one of the Scotchmen how the 
four had got along all those months on the 
island. 

“It would have grieved you, mon, to see 
the Englishmen,” he replied. “Never a word 
did they speak all the time they were there; 
they were not introduced.” 

The skipper then wanted to know how 
the Scotchmen had made out. 

“Aye, mon, the very day I found Mac- 
Tavish on the beach we organized a Cale- 
donian society, a golf club, and a Presby- 
terian church.” 

That must be a very old story, because I 
doubt that today’s Englishmen would have 
been so reticent. They might not have 
joined the Presbyterian church or the Cale- 
donian society, but I’m pretty sure they 
would have joined the golf club. 

Not long ago I spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Urban League in New 
York. I pointed out that since the incep- 
tion of this Nation—since George Washing- 
ton’s day—we have moved steadily toward 
the extermination of the stubborn preju- 
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dices which have plagued and cursed us in 
the past. In a comparatively short period, 
as history ‘is measured, sharp changes in at- 
titudes toward the Poles, the Irish, the Ital- 
ians, the Germans, the Orientals and even 
the American Indians. Of course we have 
seen many examples of religious bigotry too. 
But slowly and surely we have observed the 
lessening of these intolerances, racial, na- 
tionalistic and religious, and I think per- 
haps the last decade has seen the greatest 
advances of all. Notwithstanding the stress 
of war and chronic world crisis, we are 
brushing aside some of the myths which 
have held us fast in the past—myths which 
obstruct democracy, frustrate the yearnings 
and hopes of men, and give credence to the 
siren propaganda of those who traffic in 
hunger, misery, oppression, and disillusion. 

Throughout our national existence, indeed 
from the earliest settlement, America has 
been a symbol of hope wherever men have 
aspired to be free and stand erect. But to- 
day the great American experiment is face 
to face with those who manipulate and toy 
with the symbols of democracy, who would 
undermine cur prestige, who in the hot war 
of ideas offer up as a program the paradox 
of democracy through dictatorship, liberty 
through oppression, justice through tyranny, 
and freedom through thralldom. 

I belicve that the effectiveness of the So- 
viet Union has been chiefly due to one thing: 
It has made the miserable everywhere con- 
scious of their misery. It has given distort- 
ed impetus to the newborn urgings and as- 
pirations of suppressed and subjugated peo- 
ples. It has stuck a mischievous finger into 
almost every country, including our own. 

But it isn’t necessary for me to remind 
you that our supreme task is to recognize 
it for what it is and meet it with all the 
intelligence and resources at our command. 
For whatever else it is, communism is a con- 
viction and flaming faith to many mortals. 
And our job is to match and beat it with 
even deeper faith, conviction, and passion 
for our principles. 

The desperate war years and the chal- 
lenge of Korea have brought us closer than 
ever to the other nations of the world which 
cherish their independence and man’s free- 
dom. Here in America, in spite of the par- 
tisan discords which are an integral part of 
our political system, I think we have come 
to a better understanding of the common 
enemy and the perils that confront us. We 
are learning, I think, that the answer to 
communism is democracy; not less democ- 
racy, or just enough, but more. And de- 
mocracy means preserving for every individ- 
ual, regardless of his color, his religion, or 
his nationality the same rights, privileges, 
and opportunities that others enjoy. It 
means setting an example of the very things 
for which your own organization stands— 
charity, unity, fraternity, and patriotism. 

But lest you think I came here tonight to 
talk only of the difficult problems that con- 
front us in world affairs, let me reassure you 
otherwise. My intention was to make some 
brief observations on another subject close 
to home that concerns me very much because 
I'm in it. It also concerns you because you 
are in it, too. That subject is government, 
and specifically the level of morality that 
exists in our public life today. 

Is isn’t exactly a new subject these days. 
In fact, it is all too familiar. The papers and 
the air waves are full of it and everyone is 
talking about it. People are saying we have 
had too many examples of unfaithfulness 
and dishonesty among public officials. Some 
even say we are witnessing a break-down in 
the whole moral structure of our country 
which could lead, as it has before, to disaster, 
and ultimately the oblivion of the greatest 
constitutional democracy ever devised 
by man. 

Certainly we have had too many evidences 
of dishonesty and faithlessness to publio 
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trust. One dishonest public official is one 
too many. Corruption is treason. And I 
would go further and say that this experience 
is doubly unfortunate because high stand- 
ards of public service were never more im- 
portant than now. The challenge to America 
is world wide. The free world looks to us for 
leadership. The greatest weapon we have in 
the struggle is public and private morality. 
Anything that dulls the edge of that weapon 
weakens our cause and our position in the 
eyes of the world. Everything depends on 
America. Yet at the peak of her power, 
shouldering such monstrous responsibilities 
as few nations have ever borne, the personal 
and public moral life of our people discloses 
a shame to which none of us can be biind. 

But at the same time there is much evi- 
dence that we are not on a toboggan slide to 
perdition. Indeed, we may be experiencing a 
healthy revival of public consciousness that 
will strengthen our democratic structure. 
We may be actually in the process of taking 
a forward, not a backward, step in the direc- 
tion of higher ethical standards in public as 
well as private life. 

Whether things are better or worse than 
at other times, I frankly don’t know. There 
are many here tonight much better able to 
judge of that than I. But I do know that 
we have more publicity about wrongdoing, 
and a greater public awareness of it, because 
our media of communications are better. 
And human weakness is nothing new. 
Shakespeare took note of it in the familiar 
lines: “The evil men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones.” 

It seems as though the most creative en- 
terprising periods in human history have 
always been troubled and disorderly. The 
sixteenth century witnessed the flowering of 
the Renaissance, but a great contemporary, 
Erasmus, called that stirring era “the excre- 
ment of the ages.” So, too, the eighteenth 
century which we regard as one of the most 
creative, with the American and French 


Revolutions, was to Rousseau “this great rot- 
tenness in which we live.” 

I take some comfort from the historical 
and contemporary view of violent and dis- 


turbed eras. But comfort, courage, and 
hope are not complacency. And I say root 
out the wrongdoers, wherever they may be, 
and punish them. And public censure 
ought not to be confined just to willful vio- 
lations of our laws. It should extend to 
those who violate the moral code, for legality 
is not a synonym for morality. 

But government can’t do this job alone, 
This is everybody's responsibility. As Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick said here in Chicago 
just the other day: “Government can do 
nothing for us, except as we citizens put into 
government the character which we our- 
selves first of all possess. All government is 
like a pump; and the water it pumps is the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual life of the 
people—no better, no worse.” 

This thought that elevating moral stand- 
ards in our private and public life is the 
responsibility of each individual was elo- 
quently expressed in November of last year 
by the bishops of the United States in their 
admirable joint statement issued on the oc- 
casion of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Many of you are familiar with that state- 
ment. It drew a parallel between our situa- 
tion today and the Roman Empire 15 cen- 
turies ago, threatened outwardly by bar- 
barism and inwardly by moral decline. To 
meet these twin perils the bishops called 
for a universal reawakening of responsibility 
on the part of every citizen, a recognition 
that there can be no double standard of 
morality, and that in all human affairs only 
“what conforms with God's will is right.” 
I want to quote that part of the statement 
dealing with morality and politics: 

“In politics, the principle that ‘anything 
goes’ simply because people are thought not 
to expect any high degree of honor in politi- 


cians is grossly wrong. We have to recover 
that sense of personal obligation on the part 
of the voter and that sense of public trust 
on the part of the elected official which give 
meaning and dignity to political life. Those 
who are selected for office by their fellow men 
are entrusted with grave responsibilities. 
They have been selected not for self-enrich- 
ment but for conscientious public service. 
In their speech and in their actions they are 
bound by the same laws of justice and charity 
which bind private individuals in every 
other sphere of human activity. Dishonesty, 
slander, detraction, and defamation of char- 
acter are as truly transgressions of God's 
commandments when resorted to by men 
in political life as they are for all other 
men.” 

Those words seem so obvious they hardly 
nted repetition. But they must be repeated 
over and over again. Too few people are 
willing to work for government with the 
same disinterest and devotion they give to 
charity, for example. 

Every public executive knows that find- 
ing competent, trustworthy people for re- 
sponsible positions in Government is a diffi- 
cult task. And he knows that in spite of all 
precautions his confidence will occasionally 
be misplaced; a few will prove unfaithful to 
their trust. That is the risk he must run. 
It is the realization he must live with con- 
stantly. And there is another old reality— 
too many people are ready and anxious to 
corrupt public officials for private gain. The 
people are the water in the well. 

Just the other day a school teacher in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., wrote me a letter in which 
she drew an interesting analogy. In part 
this is what she wrote: 

“You have obstacles, frustrations, disap- 
pointments. Perhaps governing a city, State, 
or Nation is something like keeping house. 
Sometimes the plumbing wears out, the 
furnace blows up or the servants are caught 
stealing. But a good master can make re- 
pairs, discharge dishonest servants, or do 
whatever is necessary to clean house and 
make it operate efficiently.” 

She was illustrating the point I would like 
to make here—that today’s agitation about 
moral standards, about evidences of un- 
trustworthiness among some in our public 
house, does not mean that the house is 
tumbling down any more than does faulty 
plumbing or a worn out furnace. 

How then do we combat moral breakdown 
and political corruption? Let us learn where 
we stand, objectively and thoroughly, neither 
hiding nor exaggerating ugly facts. Having 
learned the facts, let us expose and punish 
the guilty. And in doing so let us keep in 
mind that with all our imperfections we are 
making epic strides toward building here in 
America a society where as never before men 
and women can live at their best. Let us 
use our findings of moral laxity to clear the 
ground for still greater growth; good will 
conquer evil. 

The point I would emphasize is that the 
phase through which we are passing now 
will, I believe, be looked upon in the long 
view of history as an eddy in the strong 
stream of progress toward higher public and 
private standards of ethics. It is evidence 
of the honor and moral health to which we 
aspire. Indeed I believe it is this constantly 
rising standard that is largely responsible 
for the increasing emphasis that is being 
placed upon corruption, whether it. be in 
our public or our private life. 

As long as it does not condemn the inno- 
cent unjustly, this trend is healthy. Our 
whole social systeny demands confidence in 
each other. I once heard a foreign visitor 
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and must have, on each other’s integrity. 
Likewise, government must be based upon 
the people's reliance in its integrity. If that 
is destroyed, the damage is difficult to repair. 

That is why I have said before, and I say 
again, that overemphasis upon moral cor- 
ruption—to the point where its dimensions 
are magnified beyond their true propor- 
tions—can be dangerous. That would be the 
case, if, as Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
said at the time of the Teapot Dome scandals, 
it were to seriously impair public confidence 
in the fundamental democratic processes. 
I’ve heard people say, and no doubt you have 
too, that they don’t want to have anything 
to do with politics. And that’s a sad situa- 
tion, because public service should attract 
not the mediocre but the best in a govern- 
ment by the consent of the goverened. 

And now I would like to say a word about 
what has occurred right here in Chicago in 
the last couple of weeks. We have witnessed 
an unusual example of public indignation 
growing out of a brutal murder. Whatever 
were the circumstances of that crime, it has 
served to bring violently and emphatically 
to public attention an undesirable influence 
which has no place in the public life of 
Chicago and of Illinois. 

That influence isn’t new. We have seen 
the cynical symptonrs for a long time. It 
has been spreading, and like aggression, it 
must be arrested before it is too late. The 
job calls for some major surgery. It calls 
for positive action, not just on one front, 
but on many. 

The political parties have a responsibility 
in the public interest which they purport to 
represent, and in their self-interest as well. 
Because, as someone put it, “First you -get 
power, then you use it, then you abuse it, 
then you lose it.” The police, the prosecu- 
tors, the parties, and the public officials all 
have work to do. But the job won't be done 
or stay done without a sustained public 
opinion, not just a passing flurry of indig- 
nation, but a continuing crusade—that will 
drive this element out of public places, 
whether it be in the city hall, the county 
building, or the Statehouse. I hope Chi- 
cago’s civic conscience and self-respect will 
stay aroused this time. 

Perhaps the mechanics of the system by 
which we elect some officers, ward committee- 
men, and merabers of the legislature, for ex- 
ample, need overhauling. Personally, I have 
never looked with favor on the present sys- 
tem in legislative elections which permits 
the senatorial committee of each party, in 
each district, to limit the number of candi- 
dates of that party to be nominated in the 
primary. Too often it discourages candi- 
dates from running for the legislature. It 
restricts the choice of the voters. In some 
districts they have no real choice at all. Of 
the 153 members of the Illinois House of 
Representatives to be elected this year, 84 
will be assured of election without a contest 
in November because they will be the only 
nominees. That situation applies in 28 of 
the 51 legislative districts in the State, in- 
cluding the so-called west-side-bloc districts 
in Chicago. I would prefer a system which 
would give the voters a freer, wider choice 
without destroying all guaranties of ade- 
quate minority representation. 

And also I have pointed out on many 
occasions that the legislature has been remiss 
for years in ignoring the mandate of the 
State constitution that it remap the legis- 
lative districts every 10 years to equalize 
their population. 

That is one step that can and should be 
taker not only to break up rotten boroughs 
but also to give our citizens something like 
equal individual representation in the legis- 
lature. This isn’t a matter of purely local 
concern to Chicago. The people of down- 
State Illinois have a stake in the fight, too. 
Sectional jealousies should not overburden 
the vital interests of all the people of Illi- 
nois. Moreover, the down-State need have 
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no fear that it would surrender complete 
control of the legislature to the metropolitan 
area. We could arrive at a plan for legisla- 
tive redistricting under which control of the 
two houses of the general assembly would be 
divided between Cook County and down- 
State. 

No man or woman should ever feel that he 
is personally helpless. All the evidence of 
history demonstrates otherwise. A handful 
of prophets changed the moral course of the 
world. A comparatively few leaders elevated 
the religious philosophies of millions of men. 
The founding fathers, to which we refer, so 
often, were few, yet they liberated and 
charted the glorious destiny of this country 
for centuries. 

Every one of us has a vote, and with it a 
responsibility. The citadel of democracy will 
not be held by the vigorous assertion of 
rights alone, but by the discharge of duties 
as well. If, for lack of courage, or interest, 
or genuine patriotism, we do not utilize our 
political power then we betray the privilege 
of self-government. And we also open wide 
the doors of political corruption. 

And, finally, the decent people of Chicago 
outnumbered the indecent by the same top- 
heavy proportion as the honorable men and 
women in public service outnumber the 
corrupt. The people can win all their bat- 
tles if they will. 


The Need for Economy 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless of the extreme urgency for re- 
ducing Governmental expenses and stop- 
ping waste, some of the Government 
agencies seemingly are unimpressed with 
any need for economy. A typical ex- 
ample of this attitude was recently called 
to the public’s attention through an edi- 
torial in the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man of February 22, 1952, which quoted 
from the Washington Report: 

Wre—Don't WRITE 

The price of a sense of urgency runs about 
$30,000 these days at the National Production 
Authority, according to the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce Washington Report. 

That was the amount spent recently when 
NPA wanted some information from 11,000 
businessmen. Officials decided that an or- 
dinary air mail questionnaire would not con- 
vey that feeling of urgency so the questions 
were sent to all 11,000—including some with- 
in the city of Washington—by telegram. 

The story, as told in Washington Report, is: 

NPA wanted to learn the impact of ma- 
terials allocation on employment. It has 
routine forms, required of manufacturers, 
which provide this information. 

But this time it wanted to be sure that it 
received the information in a hurry, so it 
borrowed two mailing lists from the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
One covered 8,000 metal working firms and 
the other 3,000 small businesses. 

This night rate telegram was then sent to 
each person or firm on the mailing lists: 

“Following information required for de- 
fense planning by NPA in advance of regu- 
lar report for above establishment: Total 
number of all employees on payroll in weeks 
ending nearest 15th of December and Janu- 


ary. Also your best estimates of these figures 
for February and March. Budget Bureau ap- 
proved No. 44-5203. Please wire collect im- 
mediately to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
using exact [repeat exact] following form: 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Report for NPA Code 54-269- 
3431. Employment for weeks ending nearest 
15th December, January, estimated February, 
estimated March.’ 
“Henry H. Fow er, 
“National Production Administrator.” 


The cost of sending these telegrams was 
approximately $23,000, according to NPA 
spokesmen. 

With most of the replies in, there was an 
additional cost of $7,000. 

The Washington Daily News did some fig- 
uring of its own. It learned that a private 
direct-mail firm in Washington would have 
done the job by air mail for $834. 

Who is to blame for this waste? 

NPA says that the Bureau of LaboreSta- 
tistics recommended the telegram technique. 

The BLS says it merely provided the names 
from its mailing lists. 

The Budget Bureau says “Yes,” it approved 
the idea, but that it had reservations. 

Giving NPA the benefit of the doubt that 
it actually needed the information in a big 
hurry, it could have saved itself a lot of 
trouble and the taxpayers $28,000 if some- 
one had thought 3 days earlier to make the 
survey by mail. 

This is just another example of the so- 
called efficiency in government. Probably 
this $30,000 waste is a mere drop in the 
bucket, compared with a lot of others. But 
the time has come for this country to get 
up in arms over this waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


Food Is Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., under date of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1952: 


Foop Is ESSENTIAL 


While the Nation rings with debate on 
the success of the rearmament program— 
the production of guns, tanks, and planes, 
or the failure to produce guns, tanks, and 
planes—one weapon and a very vital one is 
being overlooked. 

Food is essential. 

During the postwar period American farm- 
ers have shown the world the way to freedom 
from want. 

While Russia with her vast agricultural 
area and population has increased her pro- 
duction of foodstuffs 5 percent, the farm- 
ers of the United States, with a rapidly 
shrinking farm population, have increased 
agricultural production by 25 percent. 

A great many different factors are involved 
in this increase. Among them: improved 
methods, improved machinery, and improved 
breeds of livestock and varieties of crops. 

However, an outstanding factor in this 


> area, at least, has been the increased use of 


lime and fertilizer sponsored by the Federal 
Production and Marketing Administration. 

Commenting on this, Mr. O. E. Bailey, a 
Kanawha County farmer, says: 
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“Just a few years ago I bought this old 
farm. I had two cows and one horse. 
Couldn’t raise feed enough for them. Had 
to buy feed most every spring. So I started 
using lime and fertilizer. Now I am growing 
orchard grass, clover, and other clover where 
weeds wouldn’t grow. 

“In 1950 I filled two good barns, stacked 
nine big stacks. Wintered 20 head of cattle 
and 2 horses and had some hay left over. 
Some o- my neighbors laughed at me when 
I started using lime and fertilizer; now some 
of them are using it. I’m sorry I didn’t start 
sooner and use more. I haven’t used half I 
should have. I don’t raise any corn, only 
just enough to fatten two hogs.” 

Mr. Bailey’s action has helped the Ameri- 
can defense effort. 

It is unfortunate that all of our farmers 
have not followed his example. 


/O 


Transit Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSONN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Sam Zagoria from the Washington 
Post of February 17, 1952: 


TRANSIT TROUBLE—RIDERS OF BUSSES AND 
STREETCARS WAIT, AND STAND 
(First of a series) 
(By Sam Zagoria) 

Is Capital Transit service going downhill? 

The answer is a brisk “Yes” if you ask the 
fellow at the bus stop. There’s more wait- 
ing and more standing and that’s how he 
measures service. 

He has to wait longer for a bus or a street- 
car, and has less chance of getting a seat 
now than he did 2% years ago. 

Here’s what has been happening in this 
city in the past 244 years: 

1. Non-rush-hour service has been cut on 
16 of the city’s 51 all-day bus and streetcar 
lines. Two lines have been cut twice. The 
public, for the most part, was not consulted 
on these reductions. 

2. Rush-hour changes have been made al- 
most daily, and approval asked afterward. 

3. Two Fourteenth Street streetcar routes 
have been abolished, one all-day and one 
rush-hour. 

4. Scheduled runs are canceled daily be- 
cause of manpower shortages or mechanical 
failures. 

5. Streetcar and bus maintenance forces 
and expenditures have been cut sharply. 

These are hard facts about the city’s trans- 
it trouble but the full extent of the decline 
in service and maintenance is difficult to 
determine, mainly because everyone—the 
District Public Utilities Commission in- 
cluded—depends almost exclusively on fig- 
ures furnished by the company itself. 

There always have been complaints about 
transit service, but the change in ownership 
of Capital Transit in October 1949, has fo- 
cused public attention on what has been 
happening since then. 

Some have urged investigations such as 
those now under way by the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations and a member of the 
House District Committee. Others have felt 
the situation mus* be all right or the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission would have done 
something about it 
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The term “service” means different things 
to different persons. By their interpreta- 
tion, Capital Transit feels service is ade- 
quate—patronage has been going down, 80 
the number of vehicles and miles operated 
should follow suit. 

PUC took the same view in authorizing the 
nonrush hour service reductions. These 
cuts—some of which will be news to pa- 
trons—came about in this way: 

The company said business had dropped 
off and it wanted a reduction in runs, 
PUC sent its checker out and he counted the 
number of busses and passengers on board, 
After he confirmed company figures, the 
Commission sent a letter to Capital Transit 
authorizing the cutbacks. 

That’s all there was to it—no hearings, 
no statement by PUC or CTC to the press 
that a cut had been authorized, no an- 
nouncement to residents of the area that a 
reduction was under consideration or had 
been made. After the cuts were author- 
ized, the CTC did post placares in vehicles 
serving the routes that new schedules would 
be put into effect. 


THREE CUTS ANNOUNCED 


There was a small change during 1950. At 
that time, Vernon V. Baker, then chairman of 
the Public Utilities Committee of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens’ Associations, asked that 
the federation be informed of proposed cuts. 
He was—on three occasions, he reported. 

James H, Flanagan, PUC chairman, and 
member Kenneth W. Spencer, take the posi- 
tion that the Commission represents the 
public, including the patrons along the 
routes, and that further public participation 
“is really unnecessary.” 

Flanagan and Spencer said the 16 reduce 
tions did not represent “major changes.” 

“If the change is substantial we have and 
we will consult the citizens’ associations in 
the area affected,” they declared. 

Now how about rush-hour service in this 
period? 

That is even more of a private matter be- 
tween PUC and CTC. Under the regulatory 
body’s policy, CTC may alter rush-hour 
schedules at will, as long as the company 
subsequently furnishes notice of the changes 
and declares the number of busses operated 
provides adequate carrying space. 

The ex post facto method relies, of neces- 
sity, in good measure on aggrieved riders 
making their protests known. There are so 
many rush-hour changes made that PUC’s 
lone inspector of schedules and service can, 
at best, only spot check the company’s dec- 
larations. 

PUC’s regulation of the transit system is 
based admittedly on faith. The schedule 
inspector, the only man regularly assigned 
to the task, checks adequacy of service on 
the 51 all-day and 40 rush-hour bus and 
streetcar routes. Another inspector is re- 
sponsible for checking maintenance of 900 
busses and 615 streetcars and 118 miles of 
track. 

Flanagan and Spencer say they do not 
plan to ask for additional budgetary help. 

But neither rush-hour nor non-rush-hour 
schedules are fully indicative of actual serv- 
ice. Everyday some runs are not made, 
schedules notwithstanding. The reasons 
are many, but the principal ones are man- 
power shortage and mechanical failure of 
vehicles. 

Just how many of these service break- 
downs take place each day the Public Utill- 
ties Commission has little way of knowing 
except to accept company-furnished reports 
at face value. 

There has been public recognition of serv- 
ice backsliding. The Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations, the city's largest single organi- 
zation, has a group studying the matter. 


FOR REVIEW OF SERVICE 


John H. Connaughton, chairman of the 
federation’s public utilities committee and 


former federation president, has appointed 
a subcommittee to review CTC service. His 
predecessor as committee chairman, Vernon 
V. Baker, said he had taken up complaints 
of service cut-backs with CTC during his 
term of office, but got explanations rather 
than changes. 

On Capitol Hill, the House District Com- 
mittee has named Representative James T. 
Patrerson, Republican of Connecticut, to 
study complaints “that all of us have re- 
ceived from local residents about service.” 
His study will determine whether the full 
committee will make a formal inquiry into 
the Capital Transit Co. 

The PUC’s hearing last summer gathered 
861 pages of testimony and 22 detailed ex- 
hibits on the city’s transit service, but al- 
though evidence showed sharp reductions in 
maintenance forces and expenditures, the 
Commission has taken no action to change 
things during the 6 months since the inves- 
tigati6n wound up. 

Flanagan said he felt “some of our de- 
sires were accomplished just by the holding 
of the hearing.” He listed the recent pur- 
chase of new busses and improved cleanli- 
noss of vehicles as direct results. 

He declared that other moves were not 
indicated, noting that complaints about 
service were “no greater than they have ever 
been,” the company has continued to win na- 
tional bus maintenance awards, and there 
has been only a slight increase in the record 
of mechanical failures. 

Herbert P. Leeman, then president of the 
federation, after sitting through the 6 days 
of hearings, said they showed a need for: 

More street cars and buses so people could 
get to and from work “in some comfort” dur- 
ing rush hours. 

“Many of the buses should be retired and 
should be replaced with new equipment. 

“The Commission’s experts should make 
a more careful investigation as to the shops 
and as to whether or not this so-called in- 
spection that has been testified to is actually 
being carried out, to avoid a great number 
of breakdowns on the street and to see to it 
that these buses are in proper condition 
when they are taken out on the routes. 

“Attention should be given by the Com- 
mission to the enforcementof its regulations 
with respect to the cleaning and the condi- 
tion of the buses,” Leeman declared. 

SERVICE REDUCTIONS AUTHORIZED ON CTC 

Service reductions authorized in nonrush 
hours since October 1949 follow: 

November 20, Takoma-Petworth bus line 
and the Sixteenth Street us line. 

December 4, Michigan Avenue bus line, 
Chillum bus line, Crosstown bus line and 
Rhode Island Avenue bus line. 

1950: January 8, P Street bus line and 
Connecticut Avenue bus line. 

January 22, Benning bus line. 

February 12, Mount Pleasant car line. 

September 10, Tenleytown car line and 
Georgia Avenue car line. 

October 1, Anacostia-Congress Heights bus 
line and Bladensburg bus line. 

1951: February 18, P Street bus line. 

April 22, Connecticut Avenue bus line. 

July 8, Eleventh Street car line and Four- 
teenth Street car line. 

In May 1950 route 52 on the Fourteenth 
Street streetcar line was abolished. Some, 
but not equal, service was added to other 
routes. 

The only additions or expansions in non- 
rush hours listed by the company in the 
same period were: 

1950: May 14, Massachusetts Avenue bus 
line, two blocks. 

August 13, Glover Park bus line, four 
blocks. /, 

December 3, Shipley Terrace bus line, 
half mile. 
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Transit Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON . 


OF CONNECTICUT i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Sam Zagoria, from the Washington Post 
of February 18, 1852: 


TRANsIT TROUBLE—IT’s GETTING STEADILY 
Hagper To CaTcH a Bus orn CAR 


(Second of a series) 


(By Sam Zagoria) 

What are the chances of catching a bus or 
streetcar to go downtown or to work? 

The odds in favor of it would vary from 
Place to place and time to time, but one 
thing is certain: 

There was less likelihood of a vehicle ar- 
riving in 1951 than there was in 1950, and 
less likelihood of one being there in 1950 
than there was in 1949. This is part of the 
city’s transit trouble. 

The company’s own figures demonstrate 
this. 

In each month of 1951—except one—busses 
and streetcars ran up less mileage in the 
District than in the corresponding month of 
1950. The one exception—October—hap- 
pened because there were five Sundays in 
October, 1950, and only four in October, 
1951, and on Sunday mileage drops sub- 
stantially. 

The figures for the months of 1949 show 
this trend even more emphatically. There 
Was more mileage run in each month of 
1949 than in the same month of 1950 or 
1951—without exception. 

How well this mileage serves the public is 
for the District Public Utilities Commissica 
to determine. The PUC has one man recu- 
larly assigned to this task, affable, enthusias- 
tic Thomas M. Gorsuch, the city’s lone in- 
spector of schedules and service. 

You may have seen this red-cheeked, roly- 
poly man counting noses on your Capital 
Transit vehicle, but more likely you haven't. 
He has quite a beat to cover—the city’s 91 
bus and streetcar routes, and 51 of these 
operate almost around the clock. 

With this assignment it would be a wonder 
if he got to check a full day’s schedule on 
each line even once a year. He couldn't, 
unless he worked a 10 to 12-hour day on 
each of the 230 District government working 
days. That's asking a lot even from a public 
servant. 

But even if he did want to work on this 
basis, he couldn't make the complete rounds. 
He has another assignment which takes 
“about 50 percent of my time,” he explains. 

This job is keeping book on mileage taxes 
due from the 18 bus lines entering and leav- 
ing the city. This is no small chore, since 
the levy runs only to 8 mills a mile, but the 
annual yield piles up to about $185,000. 

You can guess what happens. Some routes 
are not checked even once a year. 

Now the PUC, Gorsuch’s boss, says that 
although he has to spread himself thin, he 
has the element of surprise on his side. 
Capital Transit never knows where he is 
checking. 

Well, yes and no. Gorsuch has been do- 
ing the checking for 34 years, and he is 
scarcely unknown to the company’s 59 in- 
spectors, 56 checkers, 12 division superin- 
tendents, and 2 supervisors of road opera- 
tions. Seven of the inspectors travel in 
scout cars equipped with two-way radios. 
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“The boys in the depot know when the 
PUC or the company is checking a line and 
they get the service out, even if they have 
to move drivers over to the line,” says Walter 
J Bierwagen, veteran CTC employee, and 
president of the union which represents CTC 
employees. 

“There is plenty of mobility. After the 
division superintendent tells the depot clerk 
to get all the scheduled runs out, he comes 
over to an operator and says that he has a 
run open and how about changing over. A 
run’s a run to our men, and I don’t know 
of a time when they refuse to switch for this 
reason,” Bierwagen explained. 

The Capital Transit, however, denies this 
vigorously. E. Cleveland Giddings, vice pres- 
ident for public relations, declared: 

“That's scuttlebutt. We don't know when 
the PUC inspector is out. As for our own 
checkers being out, I don’t know whether 
the division superintendent knows or not, 
but he would put out his service just as he 
normally would.” 

The commission always has considered 
that its spot checking method is reliable be- 
cause it has felt the company could not 
switch service from one run to another 
quickly. Its checker has turned in figures 
running within a few percent of the CTC 
tabulations, according to Kenneth W. Spen- 
cer, PUC member. 

The PUC has felt that Gorsuch can get a 
good look at the service, since he can check 
several routes at one time by stationing 
himself on a corner which several lines pass. 


AT BUSY INTERSECTIONS 


But, according to Gorsuch, some points 
one man couldn’t get, and he cites Sixteenth 
Street, Connecticut Avenue or an intersection 
like Fourteenth and K Streets NW. 

On the last named, buses and street cars 
pass during rush hours about a half minute 
apart sometimes, and at others come down 
four and five in a row, Gorsuch reports, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to count the number 
of passengers. 

But one way or another, we nearly hit each 
route once a year for part of a day, he de- 
clares, Sometimes he has help for an hour 
or two from office associates. 

PUC has still another method for keeping 
tabs on CTC service. It receives written 
and telephoned complaints—an average of 
50 to 80 a year—and these are checked by 
Gorsuch. 

Obviously Gorsuch can hardly be expected 
singlehandedly to enforce the PUC stand- 
ards of service. So this is what happens: 

Capital Transit is required to check each 
route 3 times a year. It picks which route 
to check which day, and of course the counts 
of vehicles and passengers are made by its 
own checkers. 


ROUTE’S CARRYING VALUE 


The traffic counts are made to determine 
whether the route has adequate carrying 
value in each half-hour period. During rush 
hours—6 to 9:30 a. m. and 3 to 7 p. m.—there 
should be enough busses to provide space 
for all who can be seated, plus 40 percent 
standees. On the usual 44-seat bus this 
means a carrying value of 62 passengers. 

On street cars the rule is the number of 
seats plus 4 square feet of standing space 
per person, or 75 passengers on most street 
cars. Before the war, the requirement was 
at least 7 square feet of space per person, 
but this has never been reactivated. PUC 
Officials have felt it probably was too tough 
&@ requirement in the first place. 

In nonrush hours, the formula is tighter— 
as many seats as there are passengers in 
each half-hour period. 

Rarely does the company look bad by these 
traffic counts. A typical example from the 
latest report shows: 

Connecticut Avenue bus route L-5, south- 
bound, Cctober 15, 1951, a. m. rush hour— 
33 vehicles carrying 1418 passengers or an 


average of 43 in each vehicle; carrying 
value—59.9. In the p. m. rush hours, north- 
bound, passengers—41.5, carrying value 60.4. 

Once in a while, however, the company 
count shows more passengers per vehicle 
than PUC standards permit, so the firm may 
make another check or two if it likes, and 
averages these additional checks for purposes 
of the PUC report. In the latest report is 
this example: 

Takoma bus route J-6, northbound, Octo- 
ber 9, 1951, nonrush hours: “Two-day traffic 
counts at New Hampshire Avenue and Ran- 
dolph Street NW., October 9 and 17, 1951, 
show service to be adequate in all periods, 
7 to 10:45 p.m.” The October 9 breakdown 
shows at 9:15 p. m., passengers 95, carrying 
value 88; 10 p. m., passengers 52, carrying 
value 44; 10:15 p. m., passengers 92, carry- 
ing value 88; 10:30 p. m., passengers 43, car- 
rying value 44. 

It should be noted that during these pe- 
riods only one or two busses were operated, 
so that if even one should break down or fail 
to run on account of a manpower shortage 
the effect would be considerable. 

Past 10:30 p. m., PUC has no report on 
service, since Capital Transit is not required 
to furnish traffic counts. 

On some rare occasions the traffic count 
reports are accompanied by a note indicating 
additional runs will be scheduled. For ex- 
ample, the Sixteenth Street S-1 route re- 
ceived seven additional trips between 7:15 
and 8:15 a. m. and one between 8:30 and 8:45 
a. m., effective October 18, 1951. 

Asked if this was a result of the traffic 
count tabulation, James G. Somerville, PUC 
chief engineer, said it was in part, explaining 
that PUC had received a complaint about 
inadequate service on that line and its 
checker had been on the scene 2 days before 
the company made its survey, and found 
service short. 

The PUC acknowledges its faith in the 
company traffic counts and points to them as 
an index of adequacy of service. Others do 
not. 

Daniel B. Lloyd, president, American Uni- 
versity Citizens Association, told the PUC 
during its summer hearing: 

“The quality of service is not determined 
by counting sheep on street corners. Traffic 
counts do not reveal the hardship to indi- 
viduals. They do not count the minutes lost 
by busy people. 

“They do not measure the discomfiture in 
inclement weather. They do not count the 
former riders who have given up trying to 
go places and would-be riders who have to 
modify their mode of travel,” he said. 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Sam Zagoria, from the Washington 
Post of February 19, 1952: 

TRANSIT TROUBLE—OPERATOR SHORTAGE 
PLacues COMPANY AND PUBLIC 
(Third of a series) 

(By Sam Zagoria) 

Capital Transit Co. has always boasted the 
finest fleet of streetcars and busses in the 
country. 

Unfortunately, it doesn’t have enough op- 
erators to run them. 


Transit Trouble 
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Every month, without exception, since De- 
cember 1950 the company has reported a 
shortage of bus and streetcar operators rang- 
ing from 64 to 186 a month. 

As a statistic, this doesn't look like much 
until you realize the 186 are fully 7.7 percent 
of the entire driving force. That indicates 
real transit trouble. 

If you have stood on the corner with the 
cold wind biting you waiting for the bus 
that never came, you may find your missing 
driver in what the company terms “man- 
power shortage.” 

Capital Transit Co. contends that it has 
not been sitting idly by, but has waged an 
aggressive campaign to attract personnel and 
has paid out thousands in overtime pay to 
drivers and would like to pay out even more, 
but drivers are turning overtime down. 

Walter J. Bierwagen, president of the union 
representing Capital Transit Co. employees, 
says this is true, but doesn’t tell all the story. 
The overtime offers are usually for 1 hour's 
work during a rush hour and bring the driver 
about $2.50 to $2.75. “They won’t come in 
for just that, and I don’t blame them,” he 
said. 

Bierwagen contends the answer to the 
problem is to increase the minimum overtime 
offer from an hour to 2 or 3 hours’ work 
to make it worth while for the operators to 
come in. 

The overtime work is strictly a volunteer 
proposition. As Horace L. Musson, CTC as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation, has 
pointed out: 

“We cannot tell the volunteer which work 
he must perform. For example, a man might 
volunteer for an easy job, but not a difficult 
one, an express bus instead of a local rush 
hour bus, or he might volunteer for work on 
days when pass sales are light, but not on 
Mondays when pass sales are heavy.” 

The effect on the riding public is clear. At 
the times when travelers need service most— 
the rush hours—they are less likely to get it. 

The effect on Capital Transit’s coffers of 
the manpower shortage is twofold. On the 
one hand, bus and streetcar runs that aren't 
made cut expenses and yet do not hurt rev- 
enues proportionately. Public transit is a 
monopoly proposition—the riders, for the 
most part, wait and then one vehicle car- 
ries the payload of two. 

Capital Transit has made a fairly good rec- 
ord of holding onto its operators, but those 
that leave are difficult to replace. Last year 
for example, 554 left the 2,241-operator force, 
but the company was able to recruit only 
456. 

But CTC was not always short-handed. 
Back in February 1950 the company had a 
surplus of 45 full-time active operators. It 
was in this month, too, that the company 
dropped 42 part-time operators in compliance 
with a union-urged arbitration award clause. 

CTC now has five part-timers—a house- 
wife and four male students. During World 
War II, the company had a driver resorvoir 
of about 475 part-timers, but the union be- 
came concerned that extensive part-time use 
would curtail job opportunities for full-time 
operators. 

In a letter to the PUC in January 1951, 
Samuel E. Emmons, then CTC general man- 
ager, blamed the driver shortage on “return 
of operators to military service as their Re- 
serve units were called and due in part to 
other industries offering work which ap- 
peared to be more attractive. 

“This situation was foreseen by us and we 
resumed full-scale recruiting and have been 
advertising throughout the major part of 
the United States for operators, but with only 
partial success.” 

One labor source which CTC has decided 
not to tap is the Negro population of the 
area. The firm says this is due to the union’s 
opposition and union officials admit, “It is a 
touchy question.” 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Sam Zagoria, from the Washington 
Post of February 20, 1952: 


Transir TROUBLE—MECHANICAL FAILURES 
Prize Up; MAINTENANCE Costs Go Down 
(Fourth of a series) 

(By Sam Zagoria) 

Capital Transit has reduced its mainte- 
nance staff of 498 men, but considers its 
vehicles and streetcar tracks are in better 
condition than before. 

Yet each day runs are delayed or not com- 
pleted because of mechanical failures, an- 
other indication of the city’s transit trouble, 

Here is the maintenance picture as paint- 
ed before the District Public Utilities Com- 
mission last summer. First, excerpts from 
the testimony of Hyman Feldman, supervisor 
of automotive mairtenance: 

Question. Have you reduced your forces 
within the past couple of years? 

Answer. On July 1, 1949, there were ap- 
proximately 575 per diem employees in my 
department. On July 1 of this year (1951) 
there were approximately 465, a reduction of 
approximately 110. 

Question. Will you tell us whether, in 
your opinion, your maintenance has suf- 
fered as a result of the reduction you have 
just mentioned? 

Answer. In my opinion, the maintenance 
has not suffered, but as a matter of fact I 
would say that our maintenance has im- 
proved considerably during the past 2 years. 

A few minutes later in the hearing, Feld- 
man was asked whether it was a common 
occurrence for busses on Foxhall Road or 
south of Reservoir Road to back down the 
hill in order to get enough of a start to make 
the hill. 

He replied that “it is positively not.” “In 
most cases we could find absolutely no 
foundation for the report. I know of exactly 
one instance in which such a report was 
sent to me which I had investigated, and 
what I found was a slipping clutch.” 

The questions came, PUC Chairman James 
H. Flanagan explained, because on at least 
two occasions, “a neighbor had directed the 
bus driver in backing up a few feet to get a 
new start.” 

In the same hearing, Feldman was asked 
about a commission regulation requiring 
“that at least every 6 days the interior wood- 
work, glass and floor shall be cleansed 
thoroughly with a suitable antiseptic solu- 
tion.” This was not being done, he said. 

Although this indicated a defect in PUC 
supervision of Capital Transit 6 months ago, 
the situation now is unchanged. CTC has 
not changed fts maintenance policies and the 
PUC staff is still checking on it, according 
to Chief Engineer James G. Somerville. 
There may be some changes in the PUC reg- 
ulations, he hinted, although cleanliness 
standards will not be lowered. 

Between 1949 and 1950, operating — 
expenses were cut 13.92 percent, a decrease of 
$86,123, Feldman testified, and labor hours 
spent on maintenance of busses dropped 19 
percent in the same period. But, Feldman 
reiterated, maintenance was fine, in bet- 
ter shape than it has been at any time over 
the last several years. 


Not all of this reduction was intentional, 
he indicated. Some of it came about because 
the company couldn't obtain and retain some 
skilled mechanics, he explained. 

Now meet Alfred E. Savage, CTC equip- 
ment engineer: 

Question. Has there been a reduction in 
the number of personnel engaged in the 
maintenance of streetcars during the last 2 
years? 

Answer. As of July 1, 1949, we had approxi- 
mately 465 total rail employees as compared 
to approximately 307 on July 1 of this year, 
&@ difference of 158. 

Question. What effect has this reduction 
had on the maintenance of streetcars? 

Answer. I can honestly state that our 
streetcars are in better shape than they were 
befcre the reduction was made. 

Alfred Francis Sparshott, assistant engi- 
neer of way and structures, also testified. 
From June 30, 1949, to the same date in 1951, 
the track maintenance force dropped from 
550 to 320—230 fewer persons repairing 
tracks. Of course, the number of car miles 
dropped, too, but only 12 percent compared 
to the 41 percent cut in staff, Sparshott said. 

Then came the inevitable statement: “I 
think our track is in better condition now 
than it has been for years.” 

Now John Q. Public relies on the District 
Public Utilities Commission to see that these 
claims are true. The PUC, in turn, relies on 
one man, A. Blaine Miles, inspector of track 
and equipment for the last 22 years. 

Like his coworker, the lone schedule in- 
spector, Miles can spend only half of each 
working day on his assignment. He is also 
responsible for accident reports and has to 
go out and check streetcars which have been 
involved in crashes before they may resume 
service. 

PUC members point to the Capital 
Transit’s winning of a national maintenance 
efficiency award for the last nine successive 
years. The award is made by the trade 
magazine, Bus Transportation, on the deci- 
sion of a board of judges who make their 
selections from company-furnished reports. 
No inspections are made by the judges. The 
most recent award was for the last half of 
1950 and first half of 1951 and came on 
October 4, 1951. 

The surest test of adequacy of maintenance 
is how often do the buses and streetcars break 
down—how often are runs canceled and pa- 
trons left waiting. Remember, too, that such 
runs do not go out despite the company’s 
assertion that it operates six streetcars and 
six bus barns with more than a 10-percent 
reserve of streetcars and an 8- to 10-percent 
reserve of buses for use in emergencies. 

The list of mechanical failures may ex- 
plain why the bus or streetcar you waited 
for did not come, but this is not the only 
reason. Other runs, as previously noted, do 
not take place as scheduled because of man- 
power shortage, and a few fizz out because of 
traffic jams, accidents or power failure, ac- 
cording to company-furnished tabulations. 

The transit company has declared one of 
its biggest problems in keeping up schedules 
is the extremely variable but oftentimes very 
severe interferences, both by increasing 
volumes of free wheel traffic between inter- 
sections and by the increasing volumes of 
free wheel and pedestrian traffic at intersec- 
tions. 

However, its seasonal traffic counts show 
only a few trips failed to operate for this rea- 
son. The effect, apparently, is delay rather 
than cancellation. 

In this connection, Chairman Planagan of 
the PUC suggested the company develop a 
placard or similar notification system to tell 
patrons why vehicles were delayed or were 
skipped stops even though unfilled. “I am 
afraid that in some instances the people are 
just allowed to stand and stew without know- 
ing the occasion or the reason for the delay,” 
he declared 
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Whether things will get better or worse is 
also hard to prophesy, but there is this trend 
in the company’s 1951 summer and fall sta- 
tistics: 

The number of trips which were not run 
because of manpower shortage jumped 37.5 
percent from summer to fall—32 to 14. 

The number of trips which were not run 
because of mechanical failure jumped 35.7 
percent—9 to 14. 

The deficiencies—both types—were re- 
peated in the summer and fall on nine lines 
and showed up on seven lines where service 
was already reduced by PUC authorization. 

Most of the difficulties—in both seasons— 
were during rush hours when service was 
most needed. 


THE RUNS THAT FAILED BECAUSE OF BREAK- 
DOWNS 


Here are the runs which failed to go out 
because of mechanical failure as noted by 
Capital Transit Co. in its summer and fall 
traffic counts. These checks were made by 
the company, which picked the day and the 
route to be inspected. 


Summer 


Crosstown H-2 bus line, June 25, 5:15 p. 
m., westbound, battery not charging—one 
trip lost. 

Anacostia bus line, June 19, 7 p. m., south- 
bound, thermostat sticking—half trip lost. 

Glover Park-Trinidad bus line, July 31, 
8:30 p. m., eastbound, battery dead—1% 
trips lost. 

Sixteenth Street bus line, July 24, all 
northbound, 2:30 p. m., air line clogged— 
half trip lost each way; 5 p. m., clutch 
trouble—one trip lost; 5:15 p. m., brake re- 
lay valve leaking—one trip lost; 5:45 p. m., 
starter switch shorted—one trip lost; south- 
bound, 7:15 p. m., operator dissatisfied with 
bus and changed it—one trip lost. 

Crosstown M-2 bus line, June 28, 10 a. m., 
westbound, battery dead—1'% trips lost. 

Potomac Park bus line, July 20, 5 p. m., 
northbound, trip failed to operate—no rea- 
son known. 

Fall 

Mount Pleasant streetcar line, 7:15 and 8 
a. m., west-bound and south-bound, blew 
fuse, car coupled with one behind—1', trips 
lost. 

Tenleytown streetcar line, November 26, 
6:15 a. m., east-bound, wheel-guard pin 
stuck—operated 20 minutes late and some 
cars behind were turned back. 

WU Street streetcar line, December 5, 3:30 
p. m., south-bound, outside plow shoe pulled 
off, car coupled with one behind—each lost 
half trip. 

Fourteenth Street streetcar line, October 
16, 10:15 p. m., south-bound, motor trouble— 
one trip lost. 

Georgia Avenue streetcar line, November 
13, 10:15 a. m., south-bound, leak in air 
line—one trip lost. 

P Street bus line, November 20, 11:45 a. m., 
east-bound and west-bound, accelerator 
pedal broken—two trips lost. This meant 
only one bus was run on this line between 
11:30 and noon. 

Connecticut Avenue bus line, October 15, 
10:30 p. m., west-bound, battery dead—two 
trips lost. 

Glover Park-Trinidad bus line, November 
9, 7:15 a. m., west-bound, battery trouble— 
half trip lost. 

Michigan Avenue bus line, November 27, 
5:45 p. m., east-bound, door trouble—1% 
trips lost. 

Takoma bus line, October 9, 5:45 p m., 
north-bound, clutch-disk trouble—half trip 
lost. 

Nebraska Avenue bus line, October 15, 4 
Pp. m., east-bound, fuel-pump failure—one 
trip lost. 

Crosstown M-2 bus line, November 27, 5:15 
Pp. m., east-bound, motor trouble—half trip 
lost. 
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Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Sam Zagoria, from the Washington 
Post of February 21, 1952: 


TraNsiITr TROUBLE—NEw Kinc-SizeE Busses 
Mean Lonc Walts, FEwER RUNS 
(Fifth of a series) 

(By Sam Zagoria) 

Capital Transit Co. is talking loudly about 
its newly ordered king-size busses, but is 
speaking softly about one result. 

The company has announced the pur- 
chase as an expansion of service. More peo- 
ple will be able to ride in the larger vehicles 
at one time, but there will be fewer busses 
operated on the routes. And this means 
longer waits, and thus transit trouble. 

This was implied by CTC President J. A. 
B. Broadwater in asking the District Com- 
missioners last year for authority to operate 
the 51-seat dachshunds. The largest present 
bus has 44 seats. 

“Because of their increased capacity, it Is 
possible to reduce the number of vehicles in 
the traffic stream, thus tending to alleviate 
traffic congestion,” he said. 

Brig. Gen. Bernard L. Robinson, Engineer 
Commissioner, caught the hint and in his 
report to the Commissioners endorsing the 
request, he said plainly that the company 
planned to run fewer busses when the new 
vehicles were put in service. 

The Federation of Citizens Associations got 
the hint, too. In a unanimous resolution 
adopted November 3, the Federation uap- 
proved the larger busses on an experimental 
basis but noted it “is apprehensive that their 
use may create traffic hazards, cause excessive 
wear on streets not designed for heavy ve- 
hicles, and result in less frequent schedules.” 

Under the present District Public Utilities 
Commission policy the company will be 
clearly within its rights im reducing the 
number of bus runs once the larger vehicles 
are put in service. PUC requires only that 
enough busses be operated in each half-hour 
period to provide adequate “carrying value,” 
in rush hours, space for all seated plus 40 
percent standees, and in nonrush hours a 
seat for each passenger. 

The company “as ordered 92 of the new 
busses for use on Benning, Sixteenth Street, 
and Connecticut Avenue lines. Delivery is 
expected at the rate of two busses per work- 
ing day starting May 18, 1952. 

From the company’s seat, there are many 
advantages to the purchase: 

1. Fewer drivers will be needed to handle 
larger loads. This ./ill help on the manpow- 
er shortage and the revenue yield. 

2. Operating cost will be lower. The ve- 
hicles will use Diesel fuel on which no city 
gasoline tax is imposed and the fuel itself is 
cheaper per gallon. A PUC official said a 
saving of 1 to 4 cents a mile is indicated. 

3. The vehicles will be able to carry almost 
streetcar-size loads without the cost of main- 
taining right of way. 

The new busses will be the first “rolling 
stock” purchases made in the past 3 years. 
The company has boasted, “Our bus fleet is 
one of the most up-to-date in the country,” 
but the average age of the vehicles is 914 
years. The actual age ranges up to 17 years. 

Some of the company’s busses are not even 
licensed each year, but according to the com- 


pany, these are not considered part of the 
reserve force for filling in on mechanical fail- 
ures. These are parked on a lot at Arkansas 
Avenue between Buchanan Street and Iowa 
Avenue NW., with 1950 license tags. 

Under the pre-Wolfson management some 
new busses and streetcars were purchased al- 
most every year during the late thirties and 
forties, but since their arrival there has been 
no buying. 

The company has also boasted in print that 
its “streetcars are the most modern in the 
world,” but the average age is 12 years and 
some go back to World War I. 

Just where this trend will lead was indi- 
cated by Chairman James H. Flanagan, of the 
PUC, during last summer’s hearing on 
CTC. Ee said: 

“What I am trying to lead up to is the fact 
that the company might well consider buy- 
ing busses whether or not the Board of Dis- 
trict Commissioners permits them to buy a 
55-seat bus instead of a 44-seat bus, or some- 
thing of the sort, in order that the equip- 
ment over-all won’t reach an age and con- 
dition that might result economically in a 
more disastrous problem for the company 
than it is faced with today. * * * Iam 
not disputing the fact that many of your 
vehicles are modern, comfortable, and con- 
venient; many of them are not. But I am 
interested in the resumption of maintenance 
of the entire fleet on a basis which will be 
beyond reproach.” 

The company’s position was equally clear. 
President Broadwater testified at a later 
point: 

“It is our position that the equipment on 
the street now is ample for the needs of the 
public in Washington at this time.” 

Thomas B. Scott, president of the Glover 
Park Citizens’ Association, didn’t agree with 
him. Here are his comments during the 
hearing: 

“We who ride their busses do not know 
from time to time whether we are ever going 
to get up to the top of the hill or not * * * 
these old, decrepit type of busses that even 
the drivers hate to take out.” 

The age of busses is undoubtedly a factor 
in whether schedules are kept. Capital 
Transit’s own statistics show that break- 
downs are occurring more frequently. 

In the PUC hearing last year, testimony 
was given that the number of reported 
breakdowns in 1950 was 4,621 for the first 
6 months of 1950 or an average of 26.4 a day. 
The number for the same period in 1951 was 
5,336 or 29.2 a day. A company witness 
emphasized that not all of these, however, 
involved cancellations of trips. In some 
cases, substitute vehicles were put in service. 

Similar testimony was given by Raymond 
E. Sullivan, supervisor of the District's 
Northeast Inspection Station. He said that 
in 1949, of the 925 CTC buses inspected, 527 
failed on “first appearance”—a 56.97 percent 
rejection rate. In 1950, of 952 buses checked, 
595 failed the first time—a 62.5 percent re- 
jection rate. 

Whether attributable to old age or the 
CTC maintenance, during the first 6 months 
of 1950 there were these “reported bus fail- 
ures”: (1951 figures for the same period are 
in parentheses) 

Engine—83 (134); clutch—281 (496); car- 
buretor—240 (289) and brakes—491 (571). 

Then comes the one which will tickle every 
motorist who has done the same—out of 
fuel, 25 buses in the first 6 months of 1950 
and 58 in the first 6 months of 1951. 

Of course in the case of the motorist who 
runs out of gas, he inconveniences only him- 
self and his family; a busload of passengers 
is another thing. 

At the PUC’s summer hearing on CTC, 
Hyman Feldman, supervisor of automotive 
maintenance, was asked about this in the 
light of his testimony on the detailed in- 
spections made by the garages and the 
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drivers before the vehicles went on the road. 
This was his reply: 

“I don’t hesitate to say that there is never 
any excuse for a bus to run out of fuel. 
There are some extenuating circumstances, 
however, and every time one runs out of 
fuel I call somebody up and raise the devil, 
and without exception, I get variations of 
these extenuating circumstances. But to 
say there is any excuse for a bus to run out 
of gas would be ridiculous, because there is 
no excuse for it.” 


Transit Trouble 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Sam Zagoria, from the Washington Post 
of February 22, 1952: 


TRANSIT TROUBLE—SUEURBAN SERVICE Puts 


TRANSIT COMPANY AND RIDERS ON HORNS OF 
Twin DILEMMA 


(Last of a series) 
(By Sam Zagoria) 

In the vexing suburban service problem, 
Capital Transit’s Maryland riders are im- 
paled on a two-horned dilemma. 

One horn is the Maryland Public Service 
Commission. It says it cannot and will not 
order a company to operate a losing line. 

The other horn is the District Public Util- 
ities Commission. It will not allow Capital 
Transit to make up its Maryland losses by 
increasing its revenue within the District. 

Feeder lines are traditionally unprofitable 
operations. All public-utility companies are 
faced with the same problem. 

But the unique aspect of the local situa- 
tion is that although the suburban lines 
continue to be unprofitable, the resultant 
losses cannot be used as an argument for in- 
creases on the profiteble lines—in this case 
the District runs. 


SERVICE SHRINKING 


The result of this conflict is a continued 
shrinkage of service in the suburbs. 

The controversy created over this drop in 
Maryland service yesterday resulted in modi- 
fication of the company’s plan to suspend 
or discontinue several lines in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties. 

The service drew a protest yesterday from 
H. Grady Gore, candidate for the Maryland 
Republican senatorial nomination and a 
stockholder in the transit company. 

The possibility that Capital Transit might 
pull out of Maryland altogether is more than 
mere conversation. 

F. Gloyd Awalt, attorney for CTC, told the 
PSC last month the firm would gladly con- 
sider abandoning its entire Maryland opera- 
tion—12 bus and 2 streetcar lines. 

The statement was made during a hearing 
on Capital Transit’s request for abandon- 
ment of 1 line and reductions on 4 of the 
12 Maryland bus lines. Last April, the com- 
pany abolished seven bus lines over strong 
protests of commuters. No decision has been 
made on the current cut-back application. 


MUST BE PROFITABLE 


What would happen if CTC were to pull 
out of Maryland? 
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The Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, John Hessey, answered this way: 

“The Commission would certainly not un- 
dertake running the routes itself. It could 
not order others to run them at a loss. The 
others would only get in if they could oper- 
ate at a profit.” 

Hessey said the responsibility for service 
is with the communities—not the Commis- 
sion. The communities do not furnish suf- 
ficient patronage to pay for the service. A 
community is entitled to every service it can 
get—if the traffic is there. 

Let’s take a look at a community where 
CTC has pulled out—Glen Mar Park, off 
Massachusetts Avenue, in Maryland. The ax 
fell last April and after many months with- 
out service, residents persuaded the Bison 
Bus Co. to give temporary service on a trial 
basis, starting last Friday. 

The rush-hour patronage has been fine and 
the service excellent, according to William 
H. Pavitt, Jr., of the Glen Mar Park Com- 
munity Association. Buses have been almost 
full and the drivers, who include Negroes, 
have made the run from 2 miles past the 
District to Fifteenth and K Streets NW. in 
18 minutes. 

But the non-rush-hour situation is an- 
other thing. Service is O. K., but patronage 
slumps. The answer, according to Pavitt, 
would be to permit the company to pick up 
and discharge some District passengers. 

“If this were permitted,” he said, “it would 
provide extra service for a number of critical 
points along Massachusetts Avenue in the 
District, and, with this extra financial sup- 
port, would enable the Bison Co. to give us 
in Maryland an expansion of service. 

“One thing seems clear—our problems are 
occasioned by an entirely faulty present-day 
view of the metropolitan Washington com- 
munity. The District line should no longer 
be considered a jurisdictional border. * * * 

“Since Capital Transit has been unwilling 
properly to service these Maryland commu- 
nities, other companies which are wil to 
do so should be permitted to work the 
trict on an integrated basis to make their 
lines paying propositions.” 

LITTLE COORDINATION 


There is no doubt that many of Greater 
Washington's problems cut across the Dis- 
trict line and therefore across the two regu- 
latory agencies in Maryland and the District. 

Thus far there has been little evidence of 
cooperation or coordination between the two 
bodies despite the mass migration that takes 
place each day between the District and its 
Maryland suburbs. 

The Maryland commission has its hands 
full with other matters. In all, it has juris- 
diction over 100 bus carriers doing business 
in the Free State. Admittedly because of its 
location in Baltimore, it has less contact with 
the nearby Maryland CTC operations than 
with other lines. 

In fact, “the only time we make any checks 
of Capital Transit service is when there are 
complaints involved or when they propose a 
change in schedules, and not necessarily in 
the latter,” said Joseph 8S. A. Giardina, PSC 
director of transportation. 

Giardina has a limited staff—two engi- 
neers and an inspector—and thus he has to 
rely in large measure on patrons noticing any 
defects. 

MORE PERSONNEL URGED 


The Baltimore Transit Commission after 
investigating the Baltimore Transit Co., rec- 
ommended that enough personnel be added 
to the PSC to “make it possible for that com- 
mission to continuously check on material 
changes (in schedules). Thereby the public 
could be protected from unwarranted and 
unwise restrictions of service.” 
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In the 2\,years since the new management 
took over Capital Transit, there have been 
10 written complaints to the Maryland PSC, 
half of them about inadequate service. 

There have been no perronal visits or tele- 
phone complaints, Giardina said. 

The procedure for handling written com- 
plaints is for a copy of the letter to be sent 
to Capital Transit with a request for an ex- 
planation. The explanation is then for- 
warded to the complainant. In only 2 of 
the 10 cases, did the commission send its 
own man to investigate. 

One complaint last month from a eae 
Chase man asked: “Do you ee check to 
see if the Capital Transit Co. is running 
enough busses to handle its patrons, or has 
the Capital Transit Co. no idea of serving the 
public?” 

ANSWER FROM FIRM 

The reply was a statement from CTC of 
its count of busses and passengers with a 
comment that this was considered adequate 
service. 

A Silver Spring man complained that he 
spent 25 minutes on the telephone with CTC 
trying to find information on its Four Cor- 
ners service. He received a reply via the 
PSC that a clerk had been added. 

A month later he wrote again saying he 
had spent a half-hour on a similar mission 
and the operator told him to complain to 
the PSC. Capital Transit replied that on 
this occasion there had been a 
heavy load of inquiries. 

Besides complaints, the commission relies 
on four company reports: A daily record 
of streetcar delays; streetcar accidents; bus 
accidents and the company's annual report. 
The District PUC requires many more 
reports. 

In addition, the Public Service Commission 
inspector makes a spot check of equipment 
“at least once a year” on all of the 100 com- 
panies operating in Maryland, including the 


CHANGES IN TRANSIT SERVICE IN MARYLAND 
Here is Capital Transit’s list of changes 
in route service in nearby Maryland in the 
past 24% years: 
Abandoned 
April 1, 1051: F-8 line between Mount 
Rainier and Riverdale, G-8 line between 


an th ey tet gata oe te ogg oh 
mon Tree Road, O-2 from Wisconsin and 


Avenue and Sheriff Road to Sixty-fifth Street 
and Sheriff Road. All-day service. 

April 1, 1951: H-3 line between East Pines 
and Riverdale and the Y-3 line from Fourth 
and Butternut Streets to Piney Branch Road 
and Sligo Avenue. Rush-hour service. 


Added 


February 12, 1951: 
City to Ninth Street and Constitution Ave- 


ton Drive, Silver Spring. This is a rush- 
hour route. 





Don’t Overlook the Dorns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH lu 


OF KANSAS } V 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, in the House, Representative 
Dorn, Democrat, of South Carolina, de- 
livered one of the most notable speeches 
of the last 5 years. There are probably 
some who will say it was a partisan 
speech, but I, as a Republican, proclaim 
it not a partisan speech but an Ameri- 
can speech. Some of us who have lis- 
tened to the demagogic speeches here in 
the Congress for the past 5 years were 
thrilled to hear someone rise up and 
tell the American people the whys and 
wherefores of our present position in 
foreign affairs. 

This speech of Congressman Dorn’s 
points out very vividly why there are so 
many American white crosses all over the 
world, why today so many hearts are 
torn and sad over loved ones far away, 
and why so many tears are shed over the 
altars of freedom. This speech also 
points out why we, as a Nation, have been 
so grossly misrepresented in world af- 
fairs. Above all else, Mr, Dorn clearly 
shows he is not afraid to stand firmly 
for American principles—at the risk of 
being called social outcast and an unde- 
sirable citizen by the infiltrated, social- 
istic, political quacks who have had such 
a strong voice in the affairs of our coun- 
try during the past 8 years. 

The New York World-Telegram print- 
ed an outstanding editorial in regard 
to this speech. I commend it most 
heartily: 

Don’t OVERLOOK THE DoRNS 

Representative Wu.L1aM JENNINGS ERYAN 
Dorn, a young farmer and war veteran from 
South Carolina, has returned from a world 
tour convinced that American foreign policy 
is on the point of bankruptcy. 

His report to the House was received with 
respect on both sides of the Chamber and 
the comments by other Members during his 
remarks indicated an unusual concurrence 
with his views. 

It would have been a very wholesome thing 
if the complacent gentlemen meeting at Lis- 
bon in the name of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization could have heard this 
speech and the attendant remarks. It would 
have given them an insight into current 
American thinking, and might give them 
Pause before they destroy themselves on the 
rocks of their own empty platitudes. 

American money is all that is holding 
them together. That money isn’t going to 
be as easy to get as it has been. Mr. Dorn 
and many of his colleagues have come to 
believe that our defense effort has been con- 
verted into a vast “share-the-wealth” pro- 
gram, without any other real purpose. It 
a take more than new promises to con- 

ince them to the contrary. 

wcgncsontative Dorn doesn’t have a Ph. D. 
He was an enlisted man in the recent war, so 
he may not rate as a master strategist. But 
he 
the 





has done enough reading to know that 
Soviets are proceeding according to plan. 
And his observations have convinced him 
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that we have been going it blind, on the 
bland assumption that our money could buy 
anything—including friendship and security. 

In his House speech, the young Democrat 
recalled a visit to the White House in 1947, 
and he gave his colleagues the benefit of 
his version of Presidential thinking at that 
time. 

Mr. Truman had been asked if he was 
worried about Russia, and “instantly replied 
in substance, that Russia was too backward 
and we need not be alarmed about any 
threat on the part of the Soviet Union. He 
took several minutes of his time to point 
out on the map places in Russia which were 
devastated, and where tanks and planes were 
rusting because of the lack of skilled me- 
chanics and operators. He seemed to think 
communism was no threat in this genera- 
tion,” Mr. Dorn added. 

He left the White House on that occasion 
alarmed about the security of America. He 
is more alarmed now by what he has seen 
in Korea. He cannot understand why France 
should be allowed to keep Germany from 
rearming. Or why Spain’s 30 divisions are 
being spurned. Or why Japan is unarmed. 

Representative Dorn and his colleagues do 
not believe in appeasement, and their views 
apply to the British and French Socialists, 
as well as the Russian Communists. 

Mr. Dorn would like to see more of the 
money we are spending used in Alaska, so 
Russia cannot use Alaska as a bombing base 
to attack American cities. 

The diplomats are going to have to deal 
with the Dorns before they get any more 
money for their grand alliances. If the 
gentlemen meeting at Lisbon overlook the 
Dorns, they are asking for trouble. 


John Whitaker | 7 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
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Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it will 
always be my proud boast that I knew 
John Whitaker, and happy memories of 
my association with our late departed 
colleague will remain with me until my 
time expires. 

John and I met in the naval hospital 
in Bethesda in the summer of 1948. I 
had to turn in for an enforced rest. 
John, who had been elected just a few 
months before for his first term in the 
House, was obviously a very sick man. 
We became friends at once and this 
friendship grew day by day. One night 
I found him at the nurse’s desk. He was 
reading my chart. 

“Confidentially,” he said smilingly, 
“you are going to live but with me, it is 
going to be a tough struggle to carry on 
for a few years. I want to do so because 
of my wonderful wife Helen and those 
grand folks down home in the Second 
Kentucky District who have such faith 
in me.” 

John showed me pictures of himself 
taken when he was county attorney of 
Logan County and district Rotary gov- 
ernor. He had a powerful build. It was 
in those days that he was known as one 
of the finest orators in old Kentucky and 


the folks back home in Russellville free- 
ly predicted he would go far. Then came 
the sickness with a tough regimen of 
diet and other restrictions. But he was 
not stopped, because he had an unbreak- 
able will to carry on and render service 
to his fellow men. He loved people and 
even while enduring pain he wanted 
them to be near. He spoke ill of none. 
I think he must have been like Abraham 
Lincoln in many respects. He was in- 
clined to joke about his misfortune and 
it was good therapy for me just to be 
in his presence. I have seen him suffer 
an attack and call for medical aid. He 
would send the doctor and nurse away 
laughing over a yarn he insisted they 
remain to hear. 

More than half of his time in Washing- 
ton was spent out at Bethesda, where he 
kept up with his daily mail, often making 
telephone calls to his constituency and 
receiving callers seeking congressional 
advice. His happiest day during his con- 
finement was that on which President 
Truman called and, sitting at the bot- 
tom of the bed, swapped stories with the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Just a few weeks before John was 
called away a young page came up to me 
on the floor of the House. 

“Congressman CANFIELD,” he said, “I 
am from Kentucky. Mr. Whitaker told 
me to be sure to make myself known to 
you. He said you were one of his best 
friends.” 

I am sure that John Whitaker now 
knows how much I prayed that he be 
restored to health and vigor in this 
world because I knew he was endowed 
with a charm and greatness that even 
the worst enemies of the human body 
could not crush or lessen. I wept like 
a child in the fall of 1948 when doctors 
told me his days would be few. But 
they were more than they calculated and 
John Whitaker used them to prove that 
when God is within wondrous things 
are wrought. 


Joseph W. Hanley g 
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HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, at the request of Mr. Hanley, 
I include the following article: 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal of 
December 3, 1951] ; 


JosePpH W. HANLEY, SENATE DOORKEEPER, ON 
ANNUAL VISIT 


Joseph W. Hanley, Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate, in Washington, D. C., is home in Louisi- 
ana visiting with his relatives for the holi- 
day season. 

Hanley’s home is in Chopin, and his visit 
is an annual one. 

Interested in the welfare of his country, 
Hanley has submitted a number of proposals 
to the Senate and House on various subjects. 
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His most recent one calls for a revision of 
the Jeffersonian rules on parliamentary law, 
dealing with character assassination of can- 
didate opponents of either the Senate or 
House. 


table Success Achieved at Lisbon 


EXZTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HO. ELIZABETH KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THZ HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter, 
I insert an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post Friday, February 29, 1952, on 
the notable success achieved at Lisbon 
by our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
and others: 


N 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
NOTABLE SUCCESS ACHIEVED AT LISBON 


A gigantic disaster to American foreign 
policy has been most narrowly averted in 
the last 2 or 3 weeks. And instead of dis- 
aster, a notable success has instead been 
scored by Dean G. Acheson, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and W. Averell Harriman at the just- 
concluded Lisbon meeting. Not one Ameri- 
can in a hundred is aware of this sequence 
of events, which suggests the way in which 
great issues of national security are becom- 
ing clouded and obscured in this election 
year. 

When Acheson flew to the Lisbon confer- 
ence before the Lisbon meeting, to talk with 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
French Foreign Secretary Robert Schuman, 
and German Chancelor Konrad Adenauer, 
disaster loomed very close indeed. What 
seemed in prospect was a complete collapse 
of Allied policy on the issue of German re- 
armament. This in turn would have made 
nonsense of all General Eisenhower's plans 
for an integrated defense of Wes‘ern Europe, 
and thus knocked the underpinnings out 
from under American foreign policy. 

There were all sorts of contributing fac- 
tors to this infinitely dangerous, almost un- 
noticed crisis, like the silly and provocative 
French gesture of sending an ambassador 
to the Saar, which the Germans regard as 
an integral part of Germany. But essentially 
what happened was that a great surge of 
traditional French and German nationalism 
threatened not only the shaky regimes in 
Paris and Bonn, but the whole structure of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Thus the German Bundestag attached 
conditions to German rearmament, includ- 
ing an absolutely unconditional grant of 
German sovereignty, which the French (let 
alone the British) simply could not accept. 
And the French Assembly promptly respond- 
ed by attaching conditions to French par- 
ticipation in the European army which the 
Germans could never accept. In such cir- 
cumstances, it seemed impossible that any 
thing at all could be accomplished at Lisbon. 

Yet Acheson and Harriman have now re- 
turned from Lisbon in triumph. The Euro- 
pean army concept has been unanimously 
approved, at least in principle. General 
Eisenhower’s plan for a 50-division NATO 
army by the end of this year, based on the 
brilliantly realistic appraisal of the “three 
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wise men” headed by Averell Harriman, has 
also been unanimously accepted. And such 
lesser but very difficult issues as the size of 
Germany’s defense contribution and each 
country’s proportionate share of constructing 
and maintaining NATO bases, have finally 
been dealt with. 

Some of the credit for thus snatching 
success from the jaws of disaster belongs to 
Acheson and Harriman. Acheson is at his 
best in this sort of difficult, largely private 
negotiation; one French diplomat, asked 
why the Lisbon meeting succeeded, answered 
simply, “Acheson’s obstinacy.” There was 
also a certain fellow-feeling among the four 
principals, Acheson, Eden, Schuman and 
Adenauer, since all four have been bitterly 
attacked at home. But the real reasons went 
deeper than Acheson's doggedness or this 
companionship in misery. 

The disaster was averted essentially be- 
cause the French and the Germans, having 
moved up to the precipice, had a good look 
over the edge and did not like what they 
saw. Both had their own special angle of 
vision, as they peered into the abyss. The 
Germans saw the indefinite continuation of 
the occupation. The French, by contrast, 
saw a rearmed, independent German army, 
which would dominate Western Europe. 
Yet the great central danger which both 
French and Germans saw at the bottom of 
the precipice was the same—that the United 
States would simply withdraw in disgusted 
frustration, leaving Europe to its fate. 

The fright which this glance into the 
abyss induced actually made possible more 
real progress at Lisbon than ever before. 
Yet the precipice is still there. The blue- 
print for a solidly defended, solidly united 
western community now exists; but it is 
only a blueprint. Any single one of a num- 
ber f events could cause the blueprint to 
be torn to shreds—a Communist triumph in 
the forthcoming Italian elections; the vic- 
tory of the de Gaulle or Schumacher na- 
tionalists in Prance or Germany; the fall 
of the Churchill government. 

Each of these events could mean the col- 
lapse of the western alliance, which has been 
so narrowly averted in the last few weeks, 
and one or more of these events is absolutely 
sure to occur if American leadership of the 
western alliance is undermined by the de- 
sire in Congress to make an economy record 
in this election year. This is a year of de- 
cision, Just as much abroad as at home. 
For if the United States provides wise, firm 
leadership, there is now a rational prospect 
for building on the Lisbon blueprint a 
western community strong enough to with- 
stand whatever shocks may be in store for 
it. This is the lesson of Lisbon. 


Katyn Corpses Haunt Kremlin 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN | 


OF INDIANA 
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Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress authorized the Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Katyn Forest 
Massacre, our committee has received 
numerous communications from people 
in countries throughout the world, com- 
mending the Congress for this investi- 
gation. As the hearings progress, ad- 
ditional evidence and potential testi- 
mony is brought to the attention of the 
committee from sources in this coun- 
try and abroad. The work of the 


Katyn committee has brought a great 
deal of encouragement to the members 
of the underground who are fighting 
communism behind the iron curtain. 
They have received news of the com- 
mittee’s activities through the Voice of 
America and other sources. 

In the March 3 edition of Newsweek 
magazine the following comment was 
made in the column entitled “The Peri- 
scope”: 

Scorz ONE 

Insiders say the House inquiry into the 
Katyn massacre—the mass murder of Polish 
soldiers by either Russians or Germans—has 
scored a propaganda coup in satellite coun- 
tries. The point is that the United States 
is probing a crime in which no Americans 
were affected—the best antidote to Red 
propaganda that the west has forgotten its 
former supporters behind the iron curtain. 


Truman Mends Relations With Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS yn 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Thursday, 
February 28, 1952: 

SraTe OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
TRUMAN MENDS RELATIONS WITH PRESS 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman has re- 
turned his relations with the Washington 
newspaper and radio correspondents to an at- 
mosphere which is at once cordial, more re- 
sponsive, and I suspect, ach more desired 
by both sides. 

Especially when one is away from Wash- 
ington, where familiarity breeds a certain 
amount of disinterest, one of the questions 
most frequently asked a Washington corre- 
spondent is what the President is like. 

The truth is that Mr. Truman is somewhat 
of a variable individual, who sometimes 
shows himself to a greater disadvantage to 
the press than those public officials who are 
more adept at concealing their emotions and 
at putting on a suave and affable front. 

Since the President's return from his win- 
ter vacation at Key West, at the height of 
the corruption exposures, the press confer- 
ences which have made the biggest news 
were those which have disclosed Mr. Truman 
to be tense, defensive, short-tempered, 
abrupt, and almost waspish at times, in his 
attitude toward legitimate questions and the 
legitimate questioners. 

It can be reported now that this atmos- 
phere, this attitude, this deteriorated rela- 
tionship between the President and the 
press no longer prevails; it has almost en- 
tirely, I think entirely, evaporated. 

On the basis of at least the last six press 
conference, certainly a long enough testing 
ground to indicate that the change is not 
superficial or short-lived, it can be carefully 
said: 

That Mr. Truman is unusually relaxed 
and responsive in his answer even to ques- 
tions which touch matters on which he is 
politically and personally sensitive, such as 
the tax scandals and the Newbold Morris 
cleanup program. 

That Mr. Truman, at a time when world 
relations are as delicate as they ever have 
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been in peace cr war, is as direct and can.« 
did in his comments as can reasonably 
be expected. (If the rest of officialdom and 
the whole country followed the President’s 
lead in not popping off on the Korean truce 
negotiations, the outlook for agreement 
might be better than it is today.) 

That Mr. Truman appears to have re- 
turned to enjoying his weekly meetings 
with the correspondents and that’s mutual. 

Certainly everybody is better off. The 
President’s side of the news is presented 
better when Mr. Truman, for reasons which, 
of course, are understandable, is not irascible 
with the newspapermen, and the reporters 
can do their job better when the President's 
serious remarks do not have to be separated 
from his passing cracks at the newspapers 
and newspapermen who annoy him. 

All this is to say that Mr. Truman seems 
almost like a new man these days at his 
press conferences, and the credit certainly 
goes to Mr. Truman himself. 

Now, I am not disposed to conjure any 
profound conclusions about Mr. Truman's 
intentions or purposes from the change he 
has wrought in himself at his press con- 
ferences. 

It is of course quite possible to build an 
attractive theory that Mr. Truman has 
achieved his new-found poise and relaxa- 
tion from a decision, not yet announced, to 
retire from the White House, and that only 
a resolution of his own inner conflicts could 
produce such a change in him. Could be. 
But I suspect that that is a line of logic 
which carries a reporter right out the win- 
dow and onto yonder political limb—where 
no reporter should be. 

It also is quite possible to conclude that 
Mr. Truman, recognizing that his often in- 
harmonious and sometimes name-calling re- 
lations with the press, were grievously hurt- 
ing his administration and impairing his 
chances of reelection, turned to affability 
and friendliness because he intends to run 
for another term. Could be. But it leaves 
the reporter on the opposite political limb— 
where no reporter should be. 

My own judgment is that Mr. Truman is 
basically a frank and friendly human being 
who would much rather get on with the 
reporters than fight and heckle them. I sus- 
pect that Mr. Truman is just being himself— 
and liking it very much. 

There is no doubt that the President of 
the United States needs a tranquillity which 
transcends the human and partakes of the 
spiritual and that the office of the President 
deserves the impersonal prayers of every citi- 
zen to help make that tranquillity possible, 


Neckyoke Jones Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


Y) 
~ 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON Y 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appyndix of the Recorp, I 
include another Neckyoke Jones Says 
column from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 

NeckyoKe Jones Says 

“You was talkin’ to our ol’ tom cat, Peggi- 
sus, I notticed,” I perks to Greasewood this 
mornin’. “Yessir,” he returks, “an’ the ol’ 
feller was all smiles. When I ast him what 
he was a-grinnin’ at he orates, ‘It’s all over 
& new goviment rulin’ which makes the fur 
coat peddlers call fur by the name of what- 
ever critters the hide comes offen. A musk 
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rat is a musk rat an’ coyote pelts is coyote 
an’ after they dye it they can't call it Sibe- 
rium woofus skin. Fer a long time us cats 
has been hoomiliated by seein’ coats in the 
winder which come offen a maltese tabby an’ 
they had been dipped in ink or somethin’ 
an’ then they was called Andeloosian wom- 
bats or Circumcasian pickelhinds. Tom cat 
is goin’ to be tom cat from now on an’ no 
foolin’. The only fur which may git the 
name covered up is mink in Washington— 
an’ no woman down there wants to be seen 
in a mink coat any more for fear the Con- 
grissmen will start investigatin’ her. They 
are thinkin’ of changin’ the name of mink to 
skunk as it'll be more fittin’. Outsiden that 
squerl will be squerl an’ cat will be cat—so 
us cats have come into our own.’” Grease- 
wood is sure glad for the cats. Hopin’ you 
are the same, I am, 
Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 


Unemployment in the Detroit Area 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICE” 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because I believe that many here in 
Washington have not yet fully realized 
the effect of the serious unemployment 
situation in the Detroit area, which some 
are blindly trying to pass off as normal, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a telegram which 
I received this morning from a group 
of business, civic, and labor leaders of 
Hamtramck, a progressive industrial sec- 
tion of greater Detroit. 

I sincerely hope my colleagues will 
seriously consider this fair and honest 
presentation of conditions in determin- 
ing ways and means to solve the inex- 
cusable conditions now existing there. 

The text of the telegram follows: 


Derrort, Micu., February 27, 1952. 
Hon. THappDEUS MACHROWICz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For your information and guidance retail 
sales in Hamtramck since the major lay-offs 
have taken place are steadily declining, with 
reliable sources reporting up to 30 percent 
lower sales as compared with the same pe- 
riod when employment was at its peak. 
January 1952 sales the lowest in years, with 
the first 3 weeks of February showing a 
more pronounced lowering of the purchase 
power of the working class. 

Hamtramck is basically inhabited by work- 
ingmen who are employed at the local plants. 
The thousands of men and women laid off 
by the many plants in and about Hamtramck 
created a serious problem, which was gravely 
aggravated by the Dodge lay-off of some 
17,000 men and women. This latter lay-off 
was immediately reflected in a greatly low- 
ered purchasing power by the residents here. 

The situation is becoming more acute each 
day. Small merchants are finding it difi- 
cult to continue in business. Evidence of 
this can be witnessed in 34 vacant stores on 
Hamtramck’s Main Street. Chain stores are 
equally affected. Several have already left 
Hamtramck, and only 10 days ago Fintex 
permanently closed its Hamtramck branch. 
Eleven local merchants avow they will not 
renew their leases because present conditions 
of employment do not warrant such a move. 


A survey made by this group reveals a 
growing discontent among workingmen who 
because of lack of employment are unable to* 
maintain a basic normal standard of living. 
Because of the general overabundance of 
unemployed workmen in the Detroit aca, 
only reemployment of the men and women 
who had been laid off will solve what may 
become a major social, economic, and relief 
problem. 

You are most earnestly urged to expend 
your efforts in relieving this condition. 

HAMTRAMCK MERCHANTS’ 
Civic ASSOCIATION, 
FRANK M. LeMx«E, President. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS? “{ 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER (= 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House did not meet Friday, February 16, 
and for that reason I want to say a few 
words «£ reminder today, a few days past 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, which was 
born as a nation on February 16, 1918, 
as one of the nations of Europe liberated 
in the spirit of President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s immortal Fourteen Points. 

Centuries ago Lithuanians settled on 
the northern shores of the Baltic Sea, 
bringing with them an ancient culture 
and civilization. A nation of farmers, 
they knew how to defend their freedom 
against the repeated onslaughts of some 
of their predatory neighbors. Back in 
the fourteenth century they created one 
of the first voluntary federations in 
Europe, uniting with the Kingdom of 
Poland. Both nations fell in the eight- 
eenth century under the yoke of Czarist 
Russia and both once more suffer today 
under the yoke of the Czars’ cruel suc- 
cessor, Stalin. 

Lithuanians in their own country can- 
not celebrate their Independence Day, 
but many Americans of Lithuanian 
stock, who live now among us, have 
paused on Friday, February 16, marking 
this anniversary in deep sorrow for their 
relatives in the occupied homeland with 
whom all contact has been broken. 
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People Protest Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / _ 
Or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my intention to support the reso- 
tion recently introduced by the Honor- 
able Patrick J. Hit.ines, of California, 
which would amend the rules of the 
House of Representatives to authorize 
hearings conducted by committees and 
subcommittees to be broadcast or tele- 
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cast, reproduced by motion-picture film, 
still pictures, or tape recordings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a letter cn this sub- 
ject which I have received from Bill 
James, news editor of Station WTTN, at 
Watertown, in my district: 

WTTN, 
Watertown, Wis., February 27, 1952. 
Representative GLENN Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE Davis: We of the 
broadcast-telecast industry feel that America 
has been robbed of a great public service. 
When House Speaker Sam Raysurn issued 
his ban on broadcasts and telecasts from 
committee sessions and hearings, he took 
away the eyes and ears of the American 
people. 

Speaker Raysurn’s ban is discriminatory 
and unfair to the broadcast-telecast indus- 
try. We of radio and television feel it is 
unnecessary censorship and suppression of 
news. 

Here in Watertown there are more peo- 
ple who feel the same way. WTTN has con- 
tacted the following people, and they are 
solidly in back of broadcasters and tele- 
casters in voicing an objection: 

1. Mr. Dean Van Ness, manager, city of 
Watertown. 

2. Mr. J. W. Sproesser, president, Water- 
town City Council. 

3. Mr. Thorpe Merriman, district attorney, 
Jefferson County. 

4. Mr. Edgar Kellerman, secretary, Water- 
town Association of Commerce. 

5. Mr. A. M. Ellington, president, Water- 
town Lions Club. 

6. Mr. Charles Johannsen, president, Wa- 
tertown Rotary Club 

7. Mr. Paul Archambeau, president, Wa- 
tertown Kiwanis Ciub. 

8. Mr. Carl Kolata, vice president, Water- 
town Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

In writing this letter, we hope that you, 
as our Representative, will be able to in- 
fluence a relaxation of this ban and will op- 
pose any future legislation, proposals, regu- 
lations, etc., which may needlessly regulate 
the radio news, special events, broadcasts, 
telecasts, or any public service broadcast 
emanating from the centers of our Govern- 
ment. 

Hoping for your cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Bit JAMES, 
News Director. 


Freedom for the Middle East Is the Key 
to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 7° 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an address by 
His Excellency Kamil Abdul Rahim, Am- 
bassador of Egypt, at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., Sunday, February 24, 
1952: 

FREEDOM FOR THE Mippie EAst IS THe KEY 
To WorRLp PEACE 

Freedom is man’s most precious heritage, 
as sacred as truth itself. World peace can- 
not exist as long as freedom is denied. 

Freedom to speak, to : rite, to profess a 
religion, freedom from fear and want: all 
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thes? adorn man with dignity and self- 
respect. 

You who enjoy freedom are aware, of 
course, that there are those who are denied 
this blessing, those who are still under the 
heel of oppressors. This is not alone the 
lot of the people behind the iron curtain, as 
Gescribed in the western press. It is also 
the miserable lot of millions of people out- 
side the iron curtain, people who live in the 
heart of what we know as the free world. 

From Suez on the Red Sea to Dakar on 
the Atlantic, millions of human beings are 
subjected to the worst form of European 
colonial rule, against which they are rising 
as one man. They are facing machine guns, 
tanks, and jet planes; they are paying their 
very lives in protest. “Nor will their battle 
cry for freedom be stilled.” 

The present state of unrest in the Middle 
East is an expression of the demand of a 
human being to be a free human being. It 
is a demonstration of the longing for liberty 
such as this country enjoys. In a way, it ts 
a@ response to your cry for the freedom of 
nations and the dignity of man. 

The people of the vital area I have de- 
ecribed are struggling to free themselves from 
foreign domination and foreign exploitation. 
They are striving to put an end to colonial- 
ism in their lands. In short, they are today 
trying to end the same abuses which 13 
fledgling colonies successfully combatted 175 
years ago. America, championed by such 
men as Washington, Adams, Jefferson and 
scores of others, began her war against 
colonialism in 1776. That war has not 
ended. It cannot end until the whole world 
is free. 

The Middle East, with its 120 million in- 
habitants, and its highly strategic position, 
has the earth's largest oil pool, and through 
it run three of the five most important wa- 
terways of the world, Today, the Middle 
East is fast replacing Central Europe and 
the Balkans as the world’s center of gravity 
and the breeding place of grave conflicts. 
Thus it is bound to be an important factor 
in the international balance. Egypt is the 
center and the focal point of the Middle 
East, and hence of the 400,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Mosiem world. Therefore it is inevit- 
able that my country should shoulder her 
responsibility in the working out of Mid- 
dle East policies. So, let us take Egypt as a 
symptomatic case of what is happening 
today. 

For 69 years Egypt has been occupied by 
the British, whose only title to that occupa- 
tion is invasion and the right of conquest. 
Britain also occupied the Sudan, that south- 
ern province of Egypt which is naturally 
united with my country by the life-giving 
Nile and by the ties of the same religion, the 
same language and the same race. 

The presence of foreign troops on Egyptian 
soil is ever present in the minds of my 
people. The injustice of it is the cause 
of the strife which has been going on in 
Egypt recently. 

Egypt has offered solutions for the prob- 
lems which create the present crisis. 

For the Sudan we have declared that we 
accept the principle of self-determination 
and abide by the results of a free plebiscite 
conducted by the United Nations. 

To achieve peace and security in the 
Middle East, Egypt demands that British 
troops be evacuated; at the same time, 
Egypt is ready to examine a Middle East 
command or a regional organization within 
the terms of the United Nations Charter. 
In such a security organization Egypt wel- 
comes the cooperation of the United States, 

reat Britain, and other friendly nations, 

Under such conditions, with Egypt par- 
ticipating on an equal footing with other 
nations, my country will be a stabilizing 
factor in the Middic East, and will con- 


tribute effectively to the solution of its 
acute problems. 

The situation in Egypt is typical of what 
is happening in Iran, Iraq, Tunisia, and 
Morocco, There is no doubt that the Middle 
East today is the key to world peace, but 
injudiciously handled, it can also become 
the key to world war III. 

It behooves us, therefore, to examine the 
nature of the nationalist movement which 
rages in the Middle East. The blood that 
has flowed in the Suez Canal area in the 
last 3 months, the struggle in Iran, the 
violent demonstrations in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco are symptoms of a great awakening. 
The people of the Middle East are beginning 
to be conscious of their past and glorious 
history. They desire, at the same time, 
friendly cooperation with the Western World 
after the American pattern of liberty and 
freedom of enterprise—friendly cooperation 
based on equality and mutual . This 
is the essence of the nationalist movement 
that is gaining daily momentum. 

It is not an evil movement, as it is some 
times called by the colonial powers and their 
sympathizers. It is a wholesome and patri- 
otic movement that should be understood 
and encouraged. 

Nationalism in vhe -diddle East cannot be 
stopped; it is too intense. The European 
colonial powers succeeded in thwarting it for 
a century, with the assistance of a handful of 
nationals in their pay and under their con- 
trol. Today the national leaders themselves 
cannot stop it. It is a stupendous avalanche 
which cannot be controlled by dollars, ECA, 
and technical assistance. It can only be 
dealt with by understanding the people of 
the Middle East, and by according them 
their God-given right of liberty and freedom. 
Then, and only then, can you channel this 
sweeping nationalist movement into con- 
structive ends. 

Some people call this movement zeno- 
phobia. Is it wrong for the people who own 
the oil fields, and who are in want, to de- 
mand their proper share of the profit, or 
even control of their resources? Is it wrong 
for Egypt to ask for the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from her territory and for the 
restoration of unity of the Sudan with 
Egypt? Is it wrong for Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia to ask for liberation from foreign 
rule? 

Is it wrong for these people to struggle to 
achieve the very same objectives which 
brought about America’s independence? 

America and the Western Powers’ efforts 
should be directed toward the encourage- 
ment of such a healthy and vital stimulus— 
it is the core of the strength of every nation, 
America should do this, not only because it 
is just, or because it is good for Egypt and 
the Middle East. It should do it because it 
is good for America, good for her ally, Britain, 
and good for the western camr in the long 
run. 

The people of the Middle East by tradition 
and by religion oppose communism. But 
the Communist world is exerting its efforts 
to influence our people by exploiting suc- 
cessfully the misdeeds of colonial policy fol- 
lowed in the Middle East. In the world of 
today, communism is using material and 
ideological weapons. Against sheer force you 
have equal, or perhaps superior armies and 
armament. Against ideological offensives, 
what do you have? You stand for freedom 
and the dignity of man. If you waver in 
this stand, in Egypt or in any other land, 
you are simply throwing away one of your 
two weapons, the more dependable one, 
perhaps. Strong warriors and invincible vic- 
tors over the centuries have won and lost 
their victories. But one idea, preached 1,952 
years ago by Christ, is still living. The 
idea of brotherhood endures. One cry, 
piercing the thick darkness of Arabia more 
than 1,300 years ago—the cry of Islam—is 
still ringing in the hearts of the millions 
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of Moslems in the Middle East, telling them 
that men have been born equal and free. 
Capitalize on this rather than try to sup- 
press it. Your weapon is the defense of free- 
dom. Do not allow anyone, even your friends, 
to disarm you in any way. 

Edmund Burke said, “The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” Today the Middle East 
is in the grip of evil. It is experiencing that 
profound agony which only accompanies 
birth and death. In the Middle East birth 
and death exist side by side—the death of 
imperialism, and the birth of liberty. Its 
people will struggle until the dawn of free- 
dom breaks. Indeed, their struggle will not 
be in vain if America stands forthrightly 
for the principles of freedom and justice. 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council 


~~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council: 


Whereas freedom to hold and to express 
opinion is a cornerstone of liberty among free 
peoples, and any undue interference with 
that freedom menaces their liberty; and 

Whereas no freedom is more important 
than freedom of a minister to speak as his 
conscience dictates and to preserve inviolate 
the pastoral relationship with his congrega- 
tion; and 

Whereas individuals and groups in the 
United States of America have increasingly 
made a practice of accusing other individuals 
and groups of Communist affiliation or sym- 
pathies; and 

Whereas, while these accusations have fre- 
quently turned out to be groundiess, they 
have repeatedly resulted not only in serious 
injury and injustice to numerous innocent 
individuals, causing them to lose their jobs 
and incur unpopularity, but also have put 
such fear into the hearts of others not ac- 
cused or even suspected of Communist affilia- 
tion or sympathies that they dare not express 
their views, however legitimate; and 

Whereas it is intolerable that the ignorant 
and the irresponsible members of the com- 
munity should succeed in controlling public 
and private opinion: New, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council affirm its 
adherence to the principles enunciated in 
the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and in the parallel basic 
principles inhering in the parliamentary 
tradition of Canada and in the constitutions 
of the States and Provinces served by this 
council protecting freedom of opinion and 
expression thereof, that it denounce the 
smear technique and witch-hunting in what- 
soever form and whether official or unofficial, 
and that it urge the Federal, State, and 
Provincial Legislatures in their efforts col- 
lectively or individually to protect the free 
world, not to promote or condone conduct 
calculated to violate the principles upon 
which free governments are founded, thereby 
jeopardizing the very freedom we strive to 
preserve. 
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Aid and Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 75 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF errs, 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, February 27, 1952: 


AID AND INDEPENDENCE 


Action in several countries lately shows 
that some nations fear the Greeks—or, more 
precisely, the Yanks—bearing gifts. An 
Indonesian Cabinet has been forced to resign 
because it accepted economic aid from the 
United States. Mexico has joined the list of 
nations turning down American help. 

Behind these actions is a widespread sus- 
picion that the aid programs of the Mutual 

ecurity Agency are intended to tie the re- 
cipient countries securely into the American 
orbit. This can be traced in part to the 
largely rhetorical strings attached by Con- 
gress to the MSA programs. It explodes any 
illusions Americans may have had that 
friendship can be bought. It illustrates the 
fact that oversensitive nationalism may read 
imperialistic motives into American largesse 
as readily as Americans may read pro-Com- 
munist recalcitrance into the hopeful neu- 
tralism of some other natiuns. 

To take a single example, what is the aid 
program for Indonesia intended to do? It 
cannot hope to tie that country into a mili- 
tary alliance which Indonesian public 
opinion would not at present support. But 
it can hope to strengthen Indonesia’s newly 
won and largely untried independence, in- 
cluding its economic position. It is no crime 
that American self-interest would also bene- 
fit from keeping Indonesia from falling vic- 
tim to the new-style creeping imperialism of 
Asian communism. But it should be clear 
on both sides that America’s self-interest and 
Indonesia's sovereign independence coincide 
in this matter. 

The very word “aid” is open to objection. 
In the United States it is too often taken to 
signify “charity” at the American taxpayers’ 
expense. In the recipient countries it is 
sometimes seen as a “bribe” to accept Ameri- 
can coercion in international affairs. Actu- 
ally, the old ECA term of “economic cooper- 
ation” and the new MSA term of “mutual 
security” are more descriptive of the real 
situation—though security must be seen as 
far deeper and broader than mere military 
planning. 

Understandable as the desire may be to 
attach strings to “gifts’—and necessary in 
some cases—real mutual security rests on 
mutual trust. Helping countries to stand on 
their own feet is helping them to stand up 
against communism, but experience shows 
that they may not even accept this help if 
they suspect it is intended to turn them into 
mere satellites of America in the global 
power struggle. 

Thus the motive and type of assistance are 
all-important. The point 4 ideal should be 
held to as closely as possible—aid which 
enables a people to help themselves rather 
than to rely on continued bounty. Much 
of the aid to Indonesia appears to have been 
of this nature. But recent events show that 
even this will be ineffective unless it is given 
in such a way as not to affront nationalist 
sentiment. 

Despite the Indonesian Cabinet crisis, that 
country’s need will probably ensure that it 
continues to accept American assistance— 
but only on a mutually self-respecting basis, 


The United States, on the other hand, would 
do well to reexamine both the manner and 
the quantity of its giving. If aid cannot be 
counted on to win friends automatically, 
neither can it be allowed to make enemies. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE <9 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, Hon. Howarp H. 
Baker, delivered a very interesting and 
inspiring address on Abraham Lincoln 
to the Rotary Club, Knoxville, Tenn., 
February 12, 1952, and, in order to make 
it widely available, I wish to present it 
for inclusion in the Recorp: 


Beginning with Monday, February 4, and 
running at least through Monday, February 
18, the political party now referred to in the 
Nation’s Capital as the minority party is 
having innumerable Lincoln Day dinners 
and Lincoln Day speeches. 

Last year a friend of mine facetiously 
asked me why it is that the Republican Party 
rarely ever has these Lincoln Day dinners on 
Lincoln’s birthday, and why it is that the 
orators don't talk more about Lincoln. I 
shall do the unusual. Today, on February 
12, I shall talk about Abraham Lincoln. 

This great man was born on a Sunday 
morning, February 12, 1809, in a one-room 
log cabin near Hodgenville, Ky., the son of 
Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Friends 
and neighbors gathered. Nine-year cold Den- 
nis Hanks, cousin of Nancy, asked her what 
she was going to call the baby. “Abraham, 
after his grandfather,” gray-eyed Nancy re- 
plied. 

Dennis took a good look at the baby by 
the light of the one small window and de- 
cided that little Abe would “never come to 
much.” 

When Abe was three, his family moved to 
@ barren, almost treeless farm on Knob 
Creek a few miles away, where they lived for 
nearly 4 years. More and more as he grew 
from a baby to a boy, he loved his hard- 
working mother, whom he called “Mammy.” 

When he was seven Mammy sent him off 
on a 4-mile walk to the “blab” school. It 
was Called the blab school because the chil- 
dren blabbed their lessons. Big boys and 
little boys all recited out loud together, re- 
peating the teacher’s words in a singsong. 
The idea being that sooner or later every- 
body would remember some of the lessons. 

According to apparently authentic history, 
the time Lincoln actually spent in class- 
rooms added up to less than a year all to- 
gether. As he once said in later years, he 
attended school “by littles.” 

Abe’s father hai heard that there was 
good land 100 miles west over in Indiana, so 
he sold his farm for 10 barrels of whisky, 
which many feople on the frontier used in- 
stead of money. Abe’s mother and sister 
rode one horse, and Abe and his father the 
other horse on the 100-mile trek to Indiana. 

This family was one of thousands of 
American families that kept moving west, 
pushing the frontier farther and farther 
into the great central part of America. 

They crossed the Ohio River on a flat- 
bottomed ferryboat and settled on Little 
Pigeon Creek, where they spent a lonesome 
year. 

One day Abe heard the noise of turning 
wagon wheels that he had been waiting for 
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a long time to hear. It was Tom and Betsy 
Sparrow and Dennis Hanks coming to In- 
diana to join the Lincolns. 

Before a year was up, Abe and his father 
dug graves cn a little hill in the woods not 
far from the cabin for Tom and Betsy Spar- 
row and Abe's beloved mother, all of whom 
had died of a strange sickness called the 
milk-sick. Eight-year-old Abe whittled the 
little pine pegs his father used instead of 
nails in the coffin he was making for Nancy. 

Dreary months passed for the future 
President, and then one day in February a 
wagon pulled up at the cabin. Out climbed 
Abe’s father and his tall-proud-looking new 
wife whose name was Sarah, with her three 
small children from Kentucky. 

Abe’s new “Mammy,” whom he loved de- 
votedly and who played such an important 
part in developing and molding the life and 
character of Lincoln, was a large, strong, 
calm, friendly, comferting woman. That 
very first night Abe slept with the other 
children on a feather mattress and feather 
pillow instead of the pile of dried corn- 
husks. 

Abe’s new mammy sent him off to school, 
although his father said this was silly. She 
taught him to write. He read everything 
there was to read within 50 miles of the 
cabin on Little Pigeon. “The things I want 
to know are in books. My best friend is the 
man who'll get me ? book I ain't read.” 

In his teens young Abe had itchy feet. He 
had heard of a place called New Harmony in 
Indiana and he had heard of a place at the 
mouth of Ole Man River called New Orleans 
and he wanted to go both places. 

Abe and James Gentry spent all winter 
building a flatboat. In the spring they 
loaded their boat and started the thousand 
mile trip to New Orleans, traveling at 5 miles 
an hour. In New Orleans they sold their 
flatboat and traded their cargo for sugar, 
tobacco, and cotton to take back North. 

New Orleans made a great impression on 
the young Lincoln. For the first time in his 
life he saw ladies and gentlemen in fancy 
clothes, silks, and satins. He saw Negroes 
in chains being sold on the auction bicck; 
prospective purchasers examining young Ne- 
gro girls and boys for their soundness just 
as if they had been horses or cattle. In 
later life he said with bitterness that he had 
seen “Negroes in chains—whipped and 
scourged.” 

By this time Lincoln had become a resi- 
dent of Illinois. He aspired to be a member 
of the State legislature at the age of 23. 
There were 12 candidates. Lincoln ran sev- 
enth, but in his home town of New Salem 
he got 277 votes and all the other 11 can- 
didates together got only 7 votes. This 
is the only time he was ever defeated by 
vote of the people. 

He studied law and became a land sur- 
veyor. 

Two years later at the age of 25, Lincoln 
again ran for the State legislature. This 
time he won. He borrowed $200 from a 
friend to buy some clothes and to use his 
words, “fix up a little.” 

When he got to the capitol building at 
Vandalia, one of the first men he met was 
Stephen Douglas. Douglas was only 5 feet 
tall. Abe said he thought Douglas was the 
“least man he had ever seen,” but he soon 
learned that Douglas was by no means least 
in brains and ambition. 

Two years later he was reelected to the 
legislature. 

In November 1842 Lincoln married Mary 
Todd. Shortly afterwards he was elected to 
Congress and served one term in the House. 
Lincoln was defeated in his race for the 
United States Senate in 1858 by his old rival, 
Stephen Douglas. While Lincoln lost the 
election, he laid the ground work for his 
nomination for President as the nominee of 
the infant Republican Party. It was in his 
debate with Douglas that he made one of 
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the most famous speeches in American his- 
tory, “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half 
free.” 

At last on November 6, 1860, the rail split- 
ter was elected President of the United 
States, but he could not be inaugurated until 
the following March. During that 4 months, 
the States seceded one by one; set up their 
own governments and joined together in 
what they called the Confederate States of 
America. 

Only a few weeks after Lincoln became 
President, the Confederates fired on Fort 
Sumter at Charleston. Now Abe had a 
greater responsibility than any President had 
ever had, even George Washington. He had 
the uncanny ability to choose the right man 
for the right place. 

He never got along with his Secretary of 
War, Edwin Stanton, but Stanton was a good 
Secretary of War. One time Lincoln sent an 
order to Stanton to study the possibilities 
of a battleship with armor plate. A mes- 
senger came back to Abe and said that 
Stanton had turned the idea down. “And 
he called you a darn fool.” 

“Did Stanton say I was a darn fool?” 
asked Lincoln. 

“He did, sir, and repeated it.” 

Abe thought for a while and then said, 
“If Stanton said I was a darn fool, then 
I must be one, for he is nearly always right 
and generally says what he means.” 

The clouds of war were dark. The cause 
of the Union was tottering. The Confederate 
troops invaded the loyal State of Pennsyl- 
vania, but they were defeated at Gettysburg, 
then the next day General Grant captured 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi River. 

So many misunderstood and even now mis- 
understand his prime objective. He abhorred 
slavery, but his real fight was for the preser- 
vation of the American Union. He knew that 
it could be split and torn asunder by many 
issues. He was determined that the Union 
of sovereign States should be perpetual; that 
there should always be a United States of 
America—one nation, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 

May I quote him: “My object is to save 
the Union, and not either to save or to de- 
stroy slavery.” 

Lincoln was tired and worn. He went down 
to Gettysburg to honor the soldiers who had 
died there and wrote a 3-minute speech on 
the train. The great orator, Edward Everett 
preceded the President and spoke for 2 hours, 
followed by tremendour applause. When 
Lincoln finished, there was only little ap- 
plause, yet this 3-minute speech was the 
greatest utterance ever written in the English 
language. Through all the years since we 
have repeated it: 

“Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting place for 
those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

“But in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—-we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 

crated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
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It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

The words of Lincoln's Gettysburg address 
will live forever. 

While the clouds of war were still settled 
darkly over the land, an election was held. 
Lincoln could have declared himself dictator 
and dispensed with an election, but such 
thought was abhorrent to him. He ran for 
reelection. His opponent was General Mc- 
Clellan, whom Lincoln had fired. Abe won. 

A month after his second inauguration, 
the Union troops captured Richmond, Va., 
the capital of the Confederacy. 

Five days after General Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox, President Lincoln went to 
Ford's Theater in Washington. He was 
tired; he wanted to relax. He had liked 
plays since the days when he started read- 
ing Shakespeare. While this good man sat 
in a rocking chair in a box, laughing at the 
comedy on the stage that night of April 
14, 1865, John Wilkes Booth quietly opened 
the door and shot the President in the back 
of the head. For nine long hours Lincoln 
struggled against death, but a little after 
7:00 the next morn’ng he died in a room- 
ing house across the street from the theater. 

The Southland lost its true friend; the 
Nation its greatest leader. Father Abraham 
was dea‘. 

He was returned to Illinois where he had 
started his journey to the top. 

Let us recall the words of the great poet, 
Walt Whitman: 


“O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is 
done, 
The ship has weathered every wrack, the 
price we sought is won.” 


“Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets— 

With dirges through the night, 

With the thousand voices rising, 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual 
clang.” 


These words were written of Lincoln's re- 
turn to his final resting place; his return to 
Tilinois by the same route he followed when 
proceeding to Washington. 

Among his millions of mourners were the 
mothers of soldiers he had pardoned after 
they had fallen asleep on guard duty. 

A typical illustration of the greatness of 
Lincoln’s heart was told by a great Ten- 
nessean, Justice Horace Lurton, who was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by President Taft in 1909. Here is 
the story. A young Tennessean not yet of 
military age ran off and joined the Con- 
federate Army. He was wounded in action, 
captured and placed in a military prison in 
Put-in-Bay, Ohio. The young lad’s mother 
made her way to Washington and through 
the help of Lincoln's wife, this mother got 
in to see the President. Mr. Lincoln heard 
the story patiently and was sympathetic. 
He told the mother, “Our men are cruelly 
treated in Confederate prisons. They are 
shown no mercy. When I make concessions, 
I am bitterly criticized in the North. No, I 
can't do it. My heart aches for you, but I 
cannot do what you ask.” 

The mother was heartbroken. The Presi- 
dent had spoken with finality. At the door 
the mother turned with tears in her eyes 
and said, “Mr. President, you say you can't 
do it. You can and God will bless you for 
it. The President hesitated and said, “I can 
do it and I will.” 





In longhand he wrote a note to the Sec- 
retary of War, “Release Private Lurton, now 
in prison at Put-in-Bay, and deliver him 
to his mother, the bearer of this note. Per- 
mit her to return to Tennessee with the boy. 
He is sick and under military age. I don't 
think the cause of the Union will suffer by 
releasing him. A. Lincoln.” 

This story was told by Justice Lurton at 
a great banquet. He concluded, “Gentlemen, 
I was that boy. Although I was a Confeder- 
ate and am a southern Democrat, no man 
will ever malign Abraham Lincon in my 
presence.” 

If anything human is perpetual, it is the 
Union achieved by Americans under Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This great Republic stands 
today as the champion of freedom, the burn- 
ing light in the darkness and chaos of in- 
tolerance and dictatorship. 

We are faced today with a little group of 
men whose ideology of government is to en- 
slave all the peoples of the world. The spirit 
that animated Lincoln must be revived if 
the spirit which animates the Kremlin is 
not to prevail. 

Four score and seven years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Lincoln called on 
the people of America to unite in the resolve 
that this Nation, under God, should have 
a new birth of freedom, that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
should not perish from the face of the earth. 
Now, by coincidence, exactly four score and 
seven years after Lincoln’s death, we face 
the hostility of a mighty slave empire, which 
declares that it is out to conquer the world 
and that the United States is its chief an- 
tagonist in these perilous times. 

Is there a Lincoln in sight? Is there one 
who can see through the fog and lead us to 
a more perfect Union? Lincoln believed, 
and I think rightly, that he was obeying the 
will of God in preserving the Union. 

We are faced by leaders and dictators who 
deny God and insist that the birthday of 
Josef Stalin shall supplant the birthday 
of Jesus Christ. May God give us a Lincoln. 

A little group of rulers, denying the exist- 
ence of God Himself, are taking the re- 
sources of Russia and satellite nations and 
building up what they expect to be an all 
conquering war machine, announcing that 
the United States of America, the most pow- 
erful of the free nations, is their chief enemy, 
and must be destroyed first. 

Millions of slaves toil for them. They 
fatten on stolen labor. We dread the ordeal 
of war, a war at the conclusion of which 
there would be no peace conference. 

Lincoln was humble. He was patient. He 
forgave those who wronged him. He prayed 
hourly. “I am on my knees so much be- 
cause there is no where else to go.” If Lin- 
coln had lived, the dark days of reconstruc- 
tion, the carpet-bagging era in the South 
would not have existed. 

In these troubled, uneasy, perilous times, 
we must study the ways of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was God's agent in preserving the 
Union, and the principles upon which the 
American Union was founded. 

We must reaffirm and readopt those noble 
principles. We must turn our backs on 
“isms” and un-American concepts. 

We must say to those in our midst who 
stir up civil unrest, who would turn brother 
against brother, friend against friend, who 
Offer us strange panaceas and soothing nos- 
trums, who lead us to the mountain top and 
offer us falsely green pastures—"“Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” 

Today, on Lincoln’s birthday, let us re- 
dedicate, let us reconsecrate our lives and 
beings to the principles for which this great 
American fought and died a martyr’s death— 
to the end that this America which we all 
love shall not perish from the earth. 

The hour is late. 
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Bringing Home the Bacon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 3 gO 
HON. A. L. MILLER e 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee said that Dean Ache- 
son “brought home the bacon” when he 
returned from the Lisbon conference. 
As the Secretary of State talks to the 
American people tonight, I am wonder- 
ing if he will tell them that the pressure 
put on the French people by the Secre- 
tary of State has caused the Government 
of France to fall. The Government fell 
because the national assembly refused 
to levy a 15-percent increase in taxes 
to carry out the provisions of NATO. 
Does the Secretary of State feel that the 
defense of Europe can be carried on 
without France? Is that part of the 
“bacon” he brought home? The Secre- 
tary should tell the American people how 
many of the proposed 50 divisions are 
just on paper. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, this country has 
promised to give France $560,000,000 to 
bolster its franc. That was done at the 
Lisbon conference. Does it not seem 
ridiculous that the Secretary of State 
and this Government should promise 
this huge amount of the taxpayers’ 
money to bolster the French franc when 
the French do nothing about supporting 
their own Government? Does the Sec- 
retary of State really believe that there 
can be a successful defense of Europe 
without France? He should answer 
these questions in his radio speech to- 
night. It looks as though we not only 
left $560,000,000 of the hard-earned tax- 
payers’ money in France but we have 
just brought home, not the bacon, but 
a few cracklings and the pig’s squeal. 
The glowing account of the Secretary of 
State’s preliminary statement about 
“bringing home the bacon” should be 
carefully examined. 

Mr. Speaker, I sent the Secretary of 
State a wire February 29, 1952, as fol- 
lows: 

In your radio address tonight I hope you 
will dwell on the question, What caused the 
Government of France to fall this day? Was 
it due to the pressures put on by the United 
States and the Office of the Secretary of 
State? Was it due to your demands made. 
upon the national assembly that they vote 
@ 15-percent tax increase to carry out the 
provisions of NATO? Would you also ex- 
plain to the American people how the $560,- 
000,000 given France to support the franc 
can be of any benefit when the Government 
is not stable? Would you answer the ques- 
tion, Do you think NATO can succeed with- 
out France? Would you tell the American 
people how many of the proposed 50 NATO 
divisions are just on paper? The American 


people will be asking questions. Give them 
as much light as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, I will be listening with 
much interest to the Secretary’s speech. 


Federal Electric Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER @. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives the following resolution adopted by 
the board of directors of the Ba timore 
Association of Commerce, Baltimore, 
Md., in support of the development of 
electric power by private enterprise as 
covered in the Capehart-Miller bill. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas we regard with grave concern the 
nationalization of the electric-power busi- 
ness and the enormrous Waste which is in- 
evitable in Government operations; and 

Whereas the 1952 Federal budget as sub- 
mitted contains requests for appropriations 
for many projects which would further in- 
ject the Federal Government into the elec- 
tric-power business; and 

Whereas these requests for funds for pub- 
lic-power projects come at a time when citi- 
zens are being asked to make sacrifices to 
arm for defense and are being called upon 
to pay the highest taxes in the history of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas we believe the ownership and 
operation of electric-power plants by the 
Federal Government is socialistic and con- 
trary to the wishes of the people of the 
United States and will not only destroy the 
electric-power industry as now organized 
but will undermine the free-enterprise sys- 
tem through which our country has grown 
great: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association urge Con- 
gress to oppose any legislation or the appro- 
priation of any funds for unnecessary social- 
istic experiments, the direct or indirect use 
of which would put the Government in com- 
petition with its own citizens or Would fur- 
ther the nationalization of the electric-power 
business or any other industry; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent (1) to all Members of Congress and (2) 
to the members of the Association of Com- 
merce and to chambers of commerce and 
trade organizations throughout the State. 





The Federal Service a Notional 
Responsibility p 
j2- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES N 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission heretofore given me 
by the House, I am including an editorial 
by the Honorable Luther C. Steward, 
president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees. 

Mr. Steward is well known to Members 
of Congress. He has done much to im- 
prove the employment conditions in 
Government and has been most active 
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in adhering to a real competitive civil- 
service merit system. 
The editorial follows: 


THe FPeptraL Service A NATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


With each passing week in this year of 
1952 the morale of Federal employees will 
be put to an increasingly severe test. 

On the one hand, there are the disclosures 
which reveal that some employees have be- 
trayed their trust. 

On the other hand, there are the scatter- 
gun attacks which smear and malign all 
Federal employees indiscriminately. 

The rank and file of devoted, loyal, and 
efficient Federal employees must find the 
strength to do their duty faithfully and well 
in the face of this difficult situation. De- 
spite misrepresentations and abuse, they 
must continue to serve the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States well and truly. 

At the same time, Federal employees and 
the public alike must face certain facts 
squarely if these conditions are to be 
avoided in the future and the service is to 
be rehabilitated. 

It is clear that the spoils system must go. 

It is not enough to point to the large num- 
ber of positions now under civil service; the 
apparently small number still subject to 
outright political appointment. 

A genuine career service is not built on 
laws and regulations alone. 

It is true that many now under civil 
service and considered career employees were 
blanketed-in. But this in itself is not neces- 
sarily a basic weakness, although it certainly 
can be a factor and undoubtedly has been 
in some instances. 

A primary requisite of a genuine career 
service is a strong desire on the part of em- 
ployees to render public service. 

They must earnestly want to do so; they 
must feel that the work is spiritually re- 
warding; that there is recompense in the 
satisfaction of a patriotic duty well done. 
They must not regard the public service as 
a transient stopping place on the way to 
somewhere else. 

Persons who enter the service only for the 
purpose of making it a stepping-stone, who 
bring to the service no firm and considered 
intention of making it a career, and have no 
interest in or sympathy for the great tradi- 
tion which must underlie our institutions 
of public service, do it no credit and give 
it no strength. The contrary is true, as re- 
cent revelations have shown. 

But many Americans do enter imbued with 
an ardent and high-minded concept of the 
public service. 

Too often, however, they lose it. Or, 
rather, they have it knocked out of them. 

Too often their supervisors and adminis- 
trators afe either cynical or inept, or bota. 
Too often established standards are compro- 
mised and proven procedures, developed in 
the public interest, are pointedly short- 
circuited or ignored. 

Moreover, the idealism which many em- 
ployees bring to the service frequently has 
rough going in an atmosphere in which 
political and other special undeserved prefer- 
ment or dull, uninspired, time-serving ad- 
ministration are the rules. 

At the same time, these employees find 
themselves subjected to a constant torrent 
of vilification from the outside. 

Day after day they hear and read the 
words “bureaucrat,” “tax-eater,” and “gravy 
train”—employees who are not bureaucrats, 
not tax-eaters, and whose “gravy train” con- 
sists of a post of responsibility which pays 
much less than a comparable position in 
private business and industry. 

Federal employees not only resent such 
conditions, such a climate of opinion. They 
act by resigning in droves. Hundreds of 
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thousands ef highly competent men and 
Women are leaving the service every year. 

These conditions are intolerable all around. 

They can literally destroy the public serv- 
ice. 

They can dangerously handicap the Gov- 
ernment in its vital day-to-day functions. 

They can create a situation hazardous to 
the national security. In every case, the 
public is the biggest loser. 

There is no excuse for dishonesty or in- 
competence in the Federal service. 

Many reasons can be and are adduced as to 
why some Federal employees betray their 
trust. In the final analysis it adds up to a 
question of personal morality—as honesty 
and dishonesty do everywhere else. 

Yet there are factors, some of which have 
been outlined above, which go to the heart 
of the great national problem of building a 
better Federal service—one which will attract 
and hold the best of our citizens, in which 
they will be proud and anxious to serve, and 
which will be worthy of consistent public 
confidence and get ungruding public respect 
in return. 

It is essential to uncover wrongdoing. But 
that is only part of the task, perhaps the 
smaller part. What remains to be done is 
to create a Federal service that will be worthy 
of America, and which America, in turn, 
will point to with understanding and with 
pride. 


Statement of Archbishop Cushing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF ad 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN Ss 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most timely anJ brilliant state- 
ment by His Excellency Archbishop 
Cushing, of Boston, in a speech before 
the New England CatLolic College Asso- 
ciation last December in opposition to 
UMT. 

This statement is weighty, penetrat- 
ing, to the point, and, to my way of 
thinking, absolutely unanswerable. Be- 
fore plunging headlong into unbridled 
militarism, I think that this Congress 
should pause for a while and harken to 
words of patriotism, wisdom, and high- 
minded counsel from renowned spiritual 
leaders like Archbishop Cushing, who 
speaks out with such profound sincerity, 
such concern for universal justice, and 
such inspired love of country: 

I have been asked by certain of your rep- 
resentatives if I would reaffirm criticisms I 
made a few years ago of proposals for per- 
manent compulsory universal peacetime 
military service. 

Provided each of the foregoing adjectives 
is emphasized—that is, permanent, compul- 
sory, universal, and peacetime military serv- 
ice—I not merely reaffirm that position but 
I welcome the invitation to do so. 

It is an invitation which properly comes 
from educators, clergy, and others who are 
by their calling concerned with the future of 
our way of life and, most particularly, with 
the future of our young people. 

There is much talk going around at the 
moment, some of it half gossip, about vari- 
ous programs which, it is hoped by their 
sponsors, will be adopted in whole or in part 
ac @ prelude or opening wedge for the all-out 


system of permanent universal compulsory 
peacetime military service which has for so 
long a time been the dream of statists and 
militarists. 

These proposals have acquired a tone of 
respectability because a few prominent edu- 
cators, very properly disturbed by threats to 
American security, have been frightened into 
a commitment in favor of a permanent con- 
scription program as opposed to the tradi- 
tional American policy of conscription only 
when an actual military emergency requires 
compulsory military service. 

No sooner, however, had these reputable 
leaders been prevailed upon to speak up for 
universal conscription though with some 
limitations, than the extremists took new 
heart to press boldly for the realization of 
their own true objectives, and already there 
is talk, not mere gossip, of conscription pro- 
grams which will even include women 
and girls. 

We are told that the leaders of the cam- 
paign for the permanent militarization of 
education are not yet ready to include a pro- 
gram for the conscription of girls and women, 
but there has been more than one suggestion 
that they are eagerly awaiting a day when 
they will be ready for even this total depar- 
ture from the traditional American pattern 
of life. 

I am far from saying that America should 
be unprepared to meet military attack. Only 
a fool would make a statement of that kind. 
I do not contend that the Government has 
no right to require military service. No sane 
man, no Christian moralist, no loyal Ameri- 
can would meke such an assertion. 

But I do say that the right of the Govern- 
ment is very carefully circumscribed both by 
the natural law and by the American tradi- 
tion—and I do say that a plan which would 
place all young Americans without exception 
under compulsory military service from this 
day forward and forever is something which, 
if adopted permanently, the American people 
will have time and tears to regret. The peo- 
ple should weigh cautiously such a far-reach- 
ing proposal in all its implications, moral, 
political, and military, before they permit 
their representatives or their Government to 
adopt it for them. 

We should meditate on the argument of 
the late Cardinal Dougherty that such a per- 
manent, universal, compulsory, peacetime 
military-service program would be against 
the traditions of this country. We should 
learn the history behind the opinion of the 
late Cardinal Gasparri that peacetime con- 
scription has proved a source of countless 
disorders and disasters wherever it has been 
a part of the political and educational pat- 
tern of a nation. 

I hope that the great mass of our educa- 
tors and the overwhelming majority of our 
citizens will always require of their Govern- 
ment a complete, clear, detailed, unqualified 
candid statement of the nature, extent, and 
duration of any conscription program, even 
partial, which present or future emergencies 
may require. 

Unless this be done, we may bid good-by 
to that traditional way of femily autonomy 
and personal freedom which America owes 
to her Christian inspiration and her demo- 
cratic traditions. 

I pass over the moral dangers of compul- 
sory peacetime military training, but I hope 
that our educators will not do so. I make 
no attempt to analyze or refute the current 
effort to defend this thing as democracy at 
work, as a more free concept of education, 
and all the rest of it. Such arguments can 
be evaluated quickly enough by anyone who 
knows the American tradition of limited 
powers for Government together with maxi- 
mum autonomy, consistent with the com- 
mon good, for families and individuals. 
These are or should be the permanent, com- 
pulsory, universal, peacetime characteristics 
of America. 
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Heroes of the Storm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or an 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SEELY-Brown] spoke on the subject of 
the United States Coast Guard, and 
shortly after that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Lane) referred es- 
pecially to the heroism of the Coast 
Guard in connection with the recent res- 
cues off of Cape Cod. In this connection, 
I desire the privilege of adding to the 
Recorp an editorial recently appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star entitled 
“Heroes of the Storm.” 

The editorial follows: 

HEROES OF THE STORM 


Each generation adds to the great sagas of 
the sea. The latest thrilling story is that 
c* the Coast Guard's rescue of a large major- 
ity of the members of the crews of the tank- 
ers Pendleton and Fort Mercer, broken in 
half in a terrific storm off Cape Cod Febru- 
ary 17. Seventy men were saved from death 
in the gale and brought ashore. Perhaps a 
few of the 14 now missing from the two 
vessels still may be rescued. 

Meanwhile, an observer of the efforts of 
the Coast Guard cutter personnel has de- 
clared: “Their work was nothing short of 
miraculous.” So it seemed, indeed, to read- 
ers of the press and radio listeners who fol- 
lowed the story from its start. These most 
recent heroes of the storm certainly upheld 
the grand tradition of the service to which 
they belong. 


—_— 
— 
— 


Question of the Week __ 
4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER E 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Senate has agreed to repeal] the 10- 
percent surcharge on purchases of 50 or 
more 2-cent “penny” postcards, can 
somebody tell us who put the charge on 
in the first place? That is, if Mr. Ray- 
BURN will let them talk. 


John E. Peurifoy, Ambassador to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS }\, 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


under 
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orD, I include the following article from 
the National Herald of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1952, with reference to John E. 
Peurifoy, our Ambassador to Greece. 
I am particularly pleased to include this 
article in the Recorp as I have personally 
had the opportunity of observing Am- 
bassador Peurifoy in the discharging of 
his official duties in Greece, and I know 
the excellent job he is doing: 


JOHN E. PEURIFOY, AMBASSADOR TO GREECE 


(By Harry Papps) 

When President Harry S. Truman ap- 
pointed John Emil Peurifoy as American 
Ambassador to Greece, our President selected 
one of the most efficient and likable execu- 
tives of the State Department. 

The outstanding job he has already done 
in Greece in streamlining the efforts of the 
various American bureaus and missions has 
contributed greatly to the remarkable re- 
construction efforts of the people of Greece. 
It was Mr. Peurifoy who was the key execu- 
tive in the State Department who effected 
the plans for the reorganization of the State 
Department, so that clear lines of authority 
are set out from top to bottom, thus reliev- 
ing Secretary Dean Acheson of much of the 
minor details that formerly occupied his 
valuable time. On the wall of Ambassador 
Peurifoy’s office hangs a frame containing 
the pen used by President Truman signing 
the pact for reorganizing the State Depart- 
ment with a letter explaining that the Presi- 
dent desired it to go to “that likable and 
efficient young man” Peurifoy, because of 
“the great part you took in planning the re- 
organization and effecting endorsement of 
the required legislation.” 

The greatest and most valuable trait that 
Ambassador Peurifoy possesses is his ability 
of getting along with people. Somehow 
when Peurifoy looks at you with his black, 
penetrating eyes, and his handsome face 
breaks out with the billion-dollar smile, you 
say to yourself, “He’s an understanding per- 
son.” Peurifoy’s trait of getting along with 
people is indicated in the fact that even 
Senator McCartnuy said, “He’s one swell per- 
son.” 

In Greece, Greek governmental officials 
and the men, women, and children of Greece 
love and respect him. In return, Peurifoy 
loves and respects the Greeks, and his reg- 
ular letters, telegrams, and telephone calls to 
the State Department factually testify to 
his request for aid and encouragement for 
the people and Government of Greece. 

In a recent message to the people and Gov- 
ernment of Greece, United States Ambas- 
sador Peurifoy commented on the American 
aid allocated to Greece in the coming fiscal 
year, pointing out that the amount is suf- 
ficient to maintain economic recovery proj- 
ects, and urged the Greeks to utilize it fully. 
Here are some quotations from his message: 

“With the termination of the Marshall 
plan and with new erophasis placed on safe- 
guarding the frontiers of the free world, 
Greece has turned questioningly to America, 
her lifelong friend and ally. 

“Today, I have an answer from the Amer- 
ican people, and I am glad that I have re- 
ceived it in time to bring a note of optimism 
and hope to this message. 

“Washington has informed me that Amer- 
ica has not changed her basic objectives in 
Greece, nor does she intend to. Greece will 
receive economic as well as military aid in 
the coming year of 1952. * * * 

“Though America's world-wide commit- 
ments have trippled and her economy is 
subject to heavy strain, she has recognized 
that Greece is indeed a special case. Conse- 
quently the United States has set aside $182,- 
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000,000, in addition to military aid, from her 
own hard-pressed budget to continue with 
the long-range objective of raising the eco- 
nomic level of this country. This sum is 
nearly one-fifth of the total amount appro- 
priated by the Congress for economic aid to 
Marshall plan countries. 

“Has Greece received the ‘special consid- 
eration’ I mentioned? 

“Let’s lock at the record. Though Greece 
comperatively is small, she ranks seventh in 
the list of 17 European ECA countries in the 
amcunt of Marchall plan aid received from 
the United States since the beginning of the 
aid program in April 1948. 

“Her purchase authorizations alone have 
exceeded 515,000,000 under the Marshall 
plan, and this added to other forms of aid, 
including AMAG, UNRRA, and military ex- 
penditures, brings the total foreign aid to 
Greece since World War II to well over 
$2,000,000,000. 

“Tirese astronomical figures are difficult to 
comprehend, but this is what this aid has 
meant to the average Greck citizen: 

“America is paying for all of the sugar and 
cofiee this country receives, plus 36 percent 
of its wheat, 17 percent of its rice, 33 per- 
cent of its beans, and all the dried fish allo- 
cated to the basic ration plan. 

“America pays for all of the gasoline and 
most other fuels used in Greece. American 
dollars are rebuilding highways and ports, 
They have been reclaiming and rehabilitat- 
ing land. They have been implementing an 
investment program, which, though limited 
to the most urgent construction projects, is 
still very extensive in electric power and other 
fields and is far beyond what could be 
financed from any other source under pres- 
ent conditions. 

“Par from abandoning Greece in 1952, 
America has a new master plan for aiding 
her proven allies. Within the framework 
of the Mutual Security Agency, America will 
continue to help increase the total output of 
Greece's industry and agriculture. There is 
this added point to be made: Whereas the 
Marshall plan would have stopped in 1952, 
the mutual-security program, unless termi- 
nated by a further act of Congress, will go 
on until July 1954. 

“You have heard President Harry S. Tru- 
man say that the only war America seeks is 
war against want and misery. He has a per- 
sonal interest in Greece and has pointed to 
this country many times as a dynamic ex- 
ample of the triumph of indomitable spirit 
can achieve over great tribulation. My own 
experiences here make it easy for me to 
endorse this opinion.” 

John Emil Peurifoy was born in Walter- 
boro, 8. C. His father died during the early 
years of his life, and he was reared by his 
beloved uncle, Judge James W. Peurifoy. 
Peurifoy attended schools in Walterboro and 
was graduated from the local high school in 
1926. From there he attended the United 
States Military Academy at West Point but 
was forced to resign during the second year 
because of prolonged illness. He has also 
studied at American University and George 
Washington University. 

Ambassador Peurifoy is married to the for- 
mer Jane Cox, of Tulsa, Okla. They have 
two sons, John Clinton and Daniel Byrd. 

John E. Peurifoy’s rise in Government 
service since 1935 is a tribute to that unique 
personality that he is. To meet Ambassador 
Peurifoy and to hear him speak is an unfor- 
gettable experience. For in his eyes you see 
a wonderful ersonality who loves people 
and wants to serve them well. * * *® 

To experts in the Government and with 
officials of the U. N., they will tell you, “John 
E. Peurifoy is truly a great United States 
ambassador.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 1 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an Associated Fress dispatch 
from Korea which has been published 
generally throughout America thet will 
give a cheerful lift to those who cre inter- 
ested in carrying American good will 
throughout the world. 

The Forty-fifth Infantry Division was 
mobilized in August 1950 as the Okla- 
Loma National Guard. Its ranks now in- 
clude men from every State in the Union 
but still is dominated by its large number 
of Oklahomans. This was one cf thc first 
National Guard units called, and no re- 
serve component of the guard has been 
required to carry a heavier load than 
have the Thunderbirds. This division, 
which won such unprecedented honor in 
World War II, again has lived up to its 
high traditions and deserves the appre- 
ciation of all those who love freedom. 

The article follows: 


WITH THE ForTY-FIFTH DIVISION, KoREA.— 
The Forty-fifth Division has become one of 
America’s best good-will agencies in Japan 
and Korea. It will be a long time before 
residents of many cities visited by the Thun- 
derbirds will forget the generosity of the 
American soldiers. 

The Thunderbirds had hardly quit wob- 
bling from their ocean trip to Japan when 
they tackled their first project. 

Somebody learned the people of Sopporo, 
Hokkaido’s capital city, were conducting a 
drive to rebuild the street-light system on 
the city’s main thoroughfare. The lamps 
hac’ been removed during the war when 
metal was scarce. 

Unit first sergeants at Camp Crawford de- 
cided to put collection jars in the mess halls. 
No sustained drive was held, but when the 
jars were opened, the men had dropped $320 
in the laps of the street-lighting committee 
as Camp Crawford's contribution. 

The Thunderbirds at Camp Chitose con- 
centrated their interests on orphans. Shortly 
after their arrival, members of the Two Hun- 
dred and Forty-fifth Tank Battalion learned 
about an orphanage at Hiroshima which 
housed 120 girls from 2 to 8 years of age. 

One Saturday afternoon four truckloads 
of tankers, loaded down with refreshments 
and gifts, traveled to Hiroshima to enter- 
tain the girls. When the tankers returned 
to camp they left behind more than $200 
worth of shoes and clothing. 

The tankers starte. a wave in orphan en- 
tertaining. GI visitors by the truckloads 
went to other orphanages and in a few 
months a fund-raising drive was under way. 

Included in the drive were benefit shows, 
special collections at the pay tables, and 
raffles. 

digh light came on Thanksgiving Day, 
which was designated as Papasan Day for 
the Thunderbirds. Orphan children were 
the Thanksgiving guests of Forty-fifth Divi- 
sion units. 

More than $18,000 was raised in the or- 
phanage drive to assist four Hokkaido or- 
phanages. 

Contributions of Thunderbirds in division- 
wide drives total $50,000—but that is only 
pat of the story. Many more contributions 
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were made by individuals and small units, 
No record was kept of these donations—ex- 
cept in the hearts of those who received 
them. 
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HON. WILBUR D. MILLS S 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward Boykin, of Charlottesville, Va., for- 
mer Director, Thomas Jefferson Bicen- 
tennial Commission and National Cap- 
ital Sesquicentennial Commission, has 
developed a plan for celebrating the 
Louisiana Purchase Sesquicentennial in 
1953. The author of this plan has had 
sufficient experience to give assurances 
that production costs can be held to a 
reasonable figure and yet accomplish re- 
sults through presentation of programs 
based upon the Louisiana Purchase that 
should have lasting effects. 

I am including with my remarks a 
statement Mr. Boykin has prepared, 
which sets forth what can be done at 
very little cost to anyone to commemo- 
rate this historic event: 


CELEBRATING A GREAT LANDMARK 


“On this important acquisition the [Lou- 
isiana Purchase], so auspicious to the peace 
and security of the Nation in general, which 
adds to our country territories so extensive 
and fertile and to our citizens new brethren 
to partake of the blessings of freedom and 
self-government, I offer Congress and our 
country my sincere congratulations.” (Presi- 
dent Jefferson in his message to Congress, 
January 16, 1804.) 

The year 1953 will mark the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase from France by President Jefferson 
in 1803. 

This is the outline of a plan to celebrate 
the coming sesquicentennial of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, an event which ranks, in im- 
portance, next to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. It was, as President Jefferson said, 
a transaction replete with the blessings of 
freedom and equal laws for unborn millions. 

This plan does not contemplate a fair or 
exposition. It suggests an appropriate, in- 
teresting, informative program of public 
celebrations of significant events in the his- 
tory of the Louisiana Purchase, of historical 
exhibits, of dramatic pageantry and other 
features, a program based on the rich, col- 
orful history of an event that opened a con- 
tinent to the expansion of American democ- 
racy and free institutions. 

It is proposed here that the Government 
sponsor this plan and that the Louisiana 
Purchase States be invited to participate in 
the celebrations. 


IS THIS AN APPROPRIATE TIME TO CELEBRATE? 


It certainly is. The Louisiana Purchase 
sets a landmark for all time uf legitimate, 
peaceful expansion by a nation governed by 
the principles of freedom. It is world’s su- 
preme pattern for the development of a raw 
territory under the intelligent administra- 
tion of free government. Surely, this ex- 
ample should be held up for all the world to 
see and consider in this day when the free 
institutions of democracy are being chal- 
lenged by nations who would expand by ag- 
gression and the iron heel. 


The Louisiana Purchase was a conquest of 
peace and peaceful methods. The annals of 
war and aggression present no greater tri- 
umph and no results of greater significance 
to the nations involved than the Louisiana 
Purchase. 


BY THE STROKE OF A PEN, APRIL 30, 1803 


The Louisiana Purchase was the first step 
in a movement that transformed the Amer- 
ican Republic from a small confederacy of 
States stretched along the Atlantic sea- 
board to a continental nation. Seventeen 
States were, in time, created in part or in 
whole, out of this vast domain. There is no 
fact in our national history that bespeaks 
more eloquently the free and independent 
spirit of the American people than the de- 
velopment wrought in this territory during 
the last century and a half. Nowhere in the 
history of the world have a people lifted a 
vast, untamed wilderness to a higher, more 
enlightened plane of civilization in the 
short space of 150 years. 

The acquisition of the Louisiana Territory 
was an event that today defies measure- 
ment. Its grandeur grows with the years. 
It doubled the area of the American Repub- 
lic and dedicated a new and wide domain 
to progress, achievement, and freedom. It 
embraced almost 900,000 square miles of the 
richest land on earth. It secured to our 
Nation extension and development beyond 
the farthest dreams of our forefathers. By 
the stroke of a pen, April 30, 1803, the sway 
of freedom was extended virtually from the 
Mississippi River to the shores of the Pacific. 
The blessings that have for 150 years flowed 
from the Louisiana Purchase are too innu- 
merabie to count, too great to appraise. 

It is safe to say that the outcome of the 
Louisiana Purchase has surpassed even the 
vivid imaginings of the man whose courage 
and foresight ied him to seize the opportuni- 
ty and to commit the Nation to a step so 
auspicious to its future advancement, peace, 
and security. He it was who heard and 
heeded the voice of destiny. 


VOICES OF PROPHECY 


The treaty that ceded the Louisiana Terri- 
tory to the United States was signed for 
this Nation by Robert R. Livingston, Ameri- 
can Minister to France, and James Monroe, 
special envoy; for France by Francois Barbe- 
Marbois, Minister of Finance. 

After affixing his signature to the treaty, 
Robert Livingston said: “We have lived long, 
but this is the noblest work of our whole 
lives. The treaty we have just signed has 
not been obtained by art or dictated by 
force. From this day the United States can 
take their place among the powers of first 
rank. The instrument we have just signed 
will cause no tears to be shed. It prepares 
for ages of happiness for innumerable gen- 
erations of human creatures. The Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri will see them succeed 
one another, truly worthy of the regard and 
care of Providence, in the bosom of equality 
under just laws, freed from the errors of 
superstition and the scourge of bad govern- 
ment.” 

In his turn the French statesman, Barbe- 
Marbois, uttered this prediction: “The con- 
sequences of the cession of Louisiana will 
extend to the most distant posterity. It 
interests vast regions that will become by 
their civilization and power the rivals of 
Europe before another century commences. 
Who can contemplate, without vivid emo- 
tion, this spectacle of the happiness of the 
present generation and the certain pledges 
of the prosperity of numberless generations 
that will follow? At these magnificent pros- 
pects the heart beats with joy.” 


STATES CARVED OUT OF THE LOUISIANA 
TERRITORY 
These seven States were wholly carved out 
of the Louisiana Territory: Missouri, 1821; 
Arkansas, 1836; Iowa, 1846; Kansas, 1861; 
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Nebraska, 1867; South Dakota, 1889; Okla- 
homa, 1907. 

These 10 States were carved, in part, out 
of the Louisiana Territory: Louisiana, 1812; 
Alabama, 1819; Mississippi, Texas, 1845; 
Minnesota, 1858; Colorado, 1876; North Dak- 
ota, 1889; Montana, 1889; New Mexico, 
1915; Wyoming. 


THESE ARE THE LANDMARK DATES 


There are three significant dates connect- 
ed with the acquisition of the magnificent 
empire known as the Louisiana Territory: 

April 30, 1803: The day the Treaty of Ces- 
sion was signed at Paris. 

October 19, 1803: The day the Treaty of 
Cession was ratified by the United States 
Senate by a vote of 24 to 7. 

December 20, 1803: The day on which the 
United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Territory in a colorful ceremony 
at New Orleans. The actual cession of the 
Territory to the United States was sym- 
bolized by lowering the French tricolor and 
hoisting the Stars and Stripes over the Place 
d’Armes, now Jackson Square, in front of 
the Cabildo. 


KEYNOTING THE LOUISIANA 
SESQUICENTENNIALS 


The theme of the celebrations in the vare 
ious States and their respective commu- 
ities would be the inspiring history of the 
Louisiana Purchase from 1903 to 1953. The 
celebrations would depict and glorify the 
struggle and drama that brought Statehood 
and mighty progress to vast sections of an 
unknown and unexplored wilderness. 

Tribute would be paid to the pioneers, the 
pathfinders, the explorers, the missionaries 
and traders, who plunged boldly into the 
limitless expanse of plain and forest—to the 
statesmen who grasped the opportunity 
peaceably to bring the Louisiana Territory 
into the fold of the United States—to the 
men and the women who settled the territory 
and who, by hard work and unconquerable 
spirit, created therein the world’s greatest 
agricultural empire and made of it a land 
of opportunity for all. 

No chapter of American history offers a 
more fascinating, picturesque cavalcade than 
the Louisiana Purchase and its role in ex- 
tending freedom across the continent. 

The Louisiana Purchase sesquicentennials 
program would turn back the pages of Amer- 
ican history. In so doir; it would remind 
the Nation of this great heritage of a century 
and a half of achievement that elevated a 
wilderness to a commanding part of the 
country and provide inspiration for an even 
greater century and a half of progress yet 
to come. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE SESQUICENTENNIALS 
COMMISSICN 


A commission of nine members should be 
created by Congress, consisting of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Vice President 
of the United States, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, ex officio; two 
Senators to be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and two Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; two leading 
citizens of the Louisiana Purchase States to 
be appointed by the President. 

At the same time there should be created 
a@ sesquicentennials advisory committee to 
consist of 17 members, 1 from each of the 
17 Louisiana Purchase States, appointed by 
the President. 

The commission should provide for, pro- 
mote, assist in, and sponsor public celebra- 
tions and exhibits, which may be of pa- 
triotic, educational, and other economic 
benefit to the people of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase States in order to celebrate and pub- 
licize the sesquicentennials and the many 
significant, historical events connected with 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


PURCHASE 
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COST AND ORGANIZATION 


If the Government appropriates $75,000 for 
the entire program, this sum would be suf- 
ficient to create the essentials, -arry out the 
educational program, prepare the necessary 
historical booklets, supply pageant scripts to 
those States and communities that wished 
them, and give leadership for State and other 
participation in the celebrations. 

Only a small organization would be 
needed. However, the organization should 
be ‘eaded by a historian director, a man 
who, first of all, knows American history, be- 
cause the greatest emphasis will be placed 
on history. 


FEATURES OF THIS SUGGESTED PLAN 


It should be remembered that these plans 
are tentative. They are based on experienee 
with other celebrations and on the indicated 
requirements of the Louisiana Purchase 
sesquicentennial. Every feature of any plan 
would be subject to approval by the Com- 
mission. This plan provides merely an out- 
line, something to work on. 


Historical caravan 


By means of a historical caravan com- 
munities throughout the Louisiana Purchase 
States would be given an opportunity of 
seeing a priceless collection of documents 
and relics connected with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and its history. This caravan should 
consist of several large steel busses so ar- 
ranged as to form a mobile museum on 
wheels. These busses would be similar to 
those used by the California Centennial Com- 
mission to put the history of California on 
wheels and send it throughout the State in 
1948, 1949, and 1950. 

This historical caravan would display items 
loaned by museums, private collectors, and 
custodians of official archives. Treasured 


relics and memorable documents would thus 
be shown to thousands, particularly to the 
school children, as the caravan, 


properly 
publicized, tours the Louisiana Purchase 
States. It should be called the Louisiana 
Purchase Historical Caravan. It would be 
one of the main attractions. 


Telling the story to the Nation 

An essential feature of this plan would be 
an adequate, continuous Nation-wide public- 
ity campaign presenting the Louisiana Pur- 
chase story to the Nation. The commission 
would enlist the cooperation of newspapers, 
magazines, news services, radio, television, 
and motion pictures in publicizing the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this great 
event. It would be impossible to outline the 
scope of this particular effort in a few words. 
Needless to say it would cover the country, 
making the American people more aware of 
how great a cornerstone was the Louisiana 
Purchase in the upbuilding of the Nation. 


Commemorative stamps issued by the Post 
Office Department 


The commission should ask the Postmaster 
General to issue special postage stamps com- 
memorating the sesquicentennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase. It goes without saying 
that the Post Office Department would as- 
suredly thus honor this great landmark in 
our history. 


Louisiana Purchase historical pageant or 
symphonic drama 


Unquestionably, the chief attraction of 
these celebrations should be the Louisiana 
Purchase Historical Pageant or Symphonic 
Drama, created and staged against the mag- 
nificent backdrop of the Louisiana Territory's 
surge from the wilderness to empire. 

This pageant-drama should be staged, in 
all its color, by scenes depicting these match- 
less, splendid chapters of American history, 
ranging from the day De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi and LaSalle raised the French 
flag over what he named Louisiana, on 
through its gripping drama to the day when 
President Jefferson determined to buy New 
Orleans and on to another day when the 


last great State was carved out of the bound- 
less expanse of the Louisiana Territory. No 
drama ever staged in America was ever more 
fascinating than that of the progress of the 
Louisiana Territory from untamed wilder- 
ness to high civilization in a century and a 
half. Here are the materials dramatists 
dream of. 

This pageant-drama should be written by 
one of the Nation’s top writers in this special- 
ized field. If the Government appropriates 
the larger sum, $1,500,000, the pageant 
should certainly be staged at half a dozen 
mutually-agreed on places within the Louisi- 
ana Purchase States. The Commission would 
have to determine these places. 

If the Government appropriates the lesser 
sum, that is, $75,000, the Commission should 
have a script for the pageant-drama written 
and should supply it to States and communi- 
ties wishing to stage it. 

There are several first-line writers of sym- 
phonic drama-pageants of this character. It 
so happens that the author of this tentative 
plan was the originator of the newest suc- 
cessful historical symphonic drama-pageant, 
Faith of Our Fathers, staged at Washington 
by the National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission, of which he was director. The 
services of Green were enlisted for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Green may not be available, inas- 
much as he is considering a pageant-drama 
for Old Plymouth Colony. However, there 
are dramatists of equal calibre who are avail- 
able. 

The Louisiana Purchase pageant-drama 
should be so written that scenes depicting 
the history of any individual State or States 
could be inserted. This is a matter of script 
writing. 


Louisiana Purchase historical film 


The Commission should produce a 16- 
millimeter color film depicting the history 
of the Louisiana Purchase and should make 
it available to schools and other educational 
instituticns throughout the country. Such 
a film would have a wide demand from 
schools and would fulfill a noteworthy pur- 
pose in acquainting the youth of America 
with the mighty significance of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

It is possible, also, that the Commission 
should consider production of a short mo- 
tion picture depicting the career of Thomas 
Jefferson, particularly as it impinged on the 
history of the Louisiana Territory. It would 
be a most popular offering, if we are to gage 
by another school motion-picture film, 
Thomas Jefferson and Monticello, written by 
the author of this plan when he was director 
of the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Com- 
mission. Incidentally, this film is still be- 
ing shown in schools throughout the Nation. 


Louisiana Purchase historical art exhibits 


Each of the Louisiana Purchase States 
should sponsor a historical art exhibit de- 
picting the development of the State up the 
years. It should consist of paintings, por- 
traits, and prints and other interesting items 
associated with the progress of the State 
from raw land to mighty commonwealth. 
Every State is rich in material dealing with 
its own progress up the yeirs and the Louisi- 
ana Purchase States proWide a fascinating 
background. 

These State historical exhibits would also 
commemorate the accomplishments of writ- 
ers and composers in telling the story of the 
State and of the Louisiana Purchase in song 
and story. 

Here is an opportunity to set before the 
Nation a parade of fascinating Americana. 

These exhibits would be similar in scope to 
the American Processional exhibited at the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, by the 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion in 1950. 


Official Louisiana Purchase sesquicentenniai 
souvenir book 


The commission should sponsor an official 
souvenir book to be sold throughout the 
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Nation during 1953 and 1954. It should sell 
at a popular price. This book would give the 
colorful history of the Louisiana Purchase. 
It should be rich in pictures, in historical 
lore, information about the greatest and fin- 
est real-estate deal in the history of the 
world. It could be mede a source of consid- 
erable income for the commisson. The pub- 
lication of this book should be undertaken 
by an outside publisher at his expense. 


Historical booklets 


The commission should also issue a series 
of inexpensive pamphlets to be given away 
to schools, libraries, and, in limited quanti- 
ties, to individuals. Here are suggested titles 
and subjects: 

The Louisiana Purchase—Thumbnrail His- 
tory of the Third Most Important Event in 
American History. 

Thomas Jefferson and His Magnificent 
Purchase. 

Westward to the Pacific—The Colorful 
Story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 
1805. 

Louisiana Purchase Quiz Book—Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Questions and Answers About 
America’s Finest Real Estate Deal. 

Heroes and Heroines—The Story of the 
Men and Women Who Made the Louisiana 
Territory a Land of Opportunity for All. 

Evolution of the States From the Loui- 
siana Purchase—How the States Were Carved 
Out of This Great Territory. 

A set of these booklets should be sent 
free to every school, college and university, 
every library within the Louisiana Purchase 
States. 


The Louisiana Purchase for schools, colleges, 
and universities 


Obviously, one of the commission’s most 
important activities should center on the 
schools of the Nation. Educational authori- 
ties should be asked to feature the study of 
the Louisiana Purchase and its impact on 
American history during the sesquicenten- 
nial year 1953. 

The top educators of each State, including 
the heads of the respective State educational 
departments, should be called in to help and 
give advice. 

Many ideas suggest themselves for inter- 
esting young America in the Louisiana pur- 
chase. These ideas could take the forms of: 
Essay contests, special study classes, school 
pageants (for which the Commission should 
supply scripts), Louisiana Purchase debates 
between rival States, pictorial exhibits in 
schools, art contests, school tours of the 
Louisiana Purchase States, and so on. 


An invitation to the Nation 


First and foremost, the Louisiana Purchase 
States should issue, jointly and individually, 
an invitation to the Nation to visit them 
during the sesquicentennial year of 1953 and 
also 1954. Special historical attractions 
should be featured, special tours of the States 
arranged, historical scenes and sites should 
be refurbished and everything done to at- 
tract visitors from all over the Nation. 

There should be a meeting of the heads 
of the various commervial organizations— 
chambers of commerce, hotels, resorts—in- 
terested in bringing tourists to the States. 
This meeting should devise special plans for 
taking advantage of the opportunity pro- 
vided by 1953. 

It is possible that millions of Americans 
could be drawn to the Louisiana Purchase 
States for the sesquicentennials. Certainly, 
the oil and gas companies, Many »f them 
rooted in the Louisiana Purchase States, 
would cooperate to the limit. This idea has 
tremendous possibilities for bringing Amer- 
ica to see for herself what has happened in 
the “land of opportunity” or “freedom land” 
(Louisiana Purchase) between 1803 and 1953. 

Here are other tentative ideas: 

An official Louisiana Purchase Sesquicen- 
tennial emblem or seal to be applied to souve- 
nirs. 
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Book publishers to be asked to feature new 
books dealing with the Louisiana Purchase. 

Celebration of a Louisiana Purchase Day in 
each State. 

Louisiana Purchase Sesquicentennial med- 
als. 

Memorial tablets to those who pioneered 
the settlement of the Louisiana Territory. 

Louisiana Purchase parade. The commis- 
sion should consider making available de- 
signs for historical floats for use by com- 
munities desiring to have a Louisiana Pur- 
chase parade or other celebration where 
floats might be used. 

Libraries to be asked to feature the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

Famous historical sites to be remarked 
and rededicated in the Louisiana Purchase 
States 

Reenactment of the famous Lewis and 
Clark Expedition from its start near St. 
Louis to its arrival at the Pacific near Port- 
land, Oreg 

Production of a historical map, attractively 
done in color, to be sold or given away by 
the Commission. This map should be sent 
for framing to every school in the Louisiana 
Purchase States. This map would portray 
historic events and scenes, frontier forts, 
pioneer trails, pictures of pioneers and lead- 
ers in the development of the Louisiana 
Territory. 

Cooperation with the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Association. 

Cooperation by public-spirited organiza- 
tions and groups in the Louisiana Purchase 
States should be asked. All chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, civic and social 
organizations, historical and pioneer socie- 
ties, veterans’ organizations, religious groups, 
labor unions, should be invited to help carry 
out the program in their respective States. 

The President of the United States should 
be asked to issue a proclamation in respect 
to the sesquicentennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase. He should also be asked to at- 
tend the first performance of the Louisiana 
Purchase pageant-drama in his own State, 
which was the second to be carved out of 
the Territory. 

Reenactment of the opening of the pony 
express, which galloped into American his- 
tory, at St. Joseph, Mo., December 1860. 


IN CLOSING 


Obviously, a tentative plan of this kind 
contains some suggestions that may not 
prove practical, but the basics are here. If 
these basic suggestions alone could be car- 
ried out, the sesquicentennial celebrations 
of the Louisiana Purchase in 1953 would 
make the Nation proud. 

Here is a great landmark. It provides an 
opportunity to show the world how freedom 
Was brought to a new, wild land and how 
that land grew and prospered under the 
ministrations of a government for the peo- 
ple, by the people and of the people. In 
short, freedom works. The history of the 
Louisiana Purchase has proved it a thousand 
times over. 


Will Japan Be the Next To Fall ty 
Communism? sn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the fall of China to the Com- 
munists is not only a great loss in it- 
self but it greatly imperils the position 


of Japan. Japan is normally dependent 
on trade with China and Manchuria in 
order to maintain itself. Will Japan be 
able to withstand the blandishments and 
attractive offers of trade coming from its 
Communist neighbors? Unless we solve 
the problem of Japan’s economic sur- 
vival by promoting its trade with the 
non-Communist world, it will gradually 
be drawn closer and closer into the orbit 
of Soviet Communism. 

I include herewith an article which 
appeared in the March 1, 1952, issue of 
America. This article was written by 
Richard L-G. Deverall who was in the 
Far East from 1945 to 1948, as Chief of 
Supreme Command Allied Powers’ Labor 
Division: 
Rep Srar Over JAPAN My 
(By Richard L-G. Deverall) 


The signing of the Japanese peace treaty 
at San Francisco and its approaching rati- 
fication forces us to examine anew the in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union in that part 
of the world. This necessity arises because 
the Soviet Union, not being a signatory of 
the peace treaty, remains technically at war 
with Japan. 

During the past few months the Soviet 
strategy toward Japan has been clearly 
enough etched. It is a double-pronged strat- 
egy. It involves, in the first place, the use of 
trade with Red China and the Soviet Union 
as a method of blackmailing Japan into the 
ruble bloc and permitting the Soviets to 
maintain a mission in Japan. In the second 
place it includes building up tremendous 
military force around Japan’s northern bor- 
der. If the trade tactic fails, then Russia 
will be in a position to supplement economic 
pressure by guerrilla warfare based outside 
Japan but operating inside northern Japan. 

1. Despite Soviet backing of the Korean 
Communist attack on the U. N.-sponsored 
Republic of Korea, and despite the saber- 
rattling vis-a-vis Japan on the part of China 
and the Soviet Union, the Russians today 
maintain in Tokyo a seat on the Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan and this in turn has justified 
retention in Tokyo of hundreds of Soviet 
clerks, military men, intelligence officers and 
propaganda experts. The peace treaty pro- 
vides that all allied occupation forces must 
leave Japan and all Japanese property must 
be returned to the owners by the occupation 
forces within 90 days after the treaty be- 
comes effective. As the Allied Council for 
Japan will also be automatically dissolved, 
the Soviet Union must therefore vacate her 
seat and in turn close down the Soviet Mis- 
sion, for unless the Soviet Union concludes 
a peace treaty with Japan within a few 
months—which seems doubtful at this writ- 
ing—the Soviet will soon pass from her 
present legal status in Japan to that of a 
nation still technically at war with Japan. 

Commenting on the approaching dilemma, 
the Osakc daily newspaper, the Mainichi said 
last November 11: “There has been no indi- 
cation Russia contemplates negotiating a bi- 
lateral peace treaty with Japan and officials 
here said this would be a legal prerequisite 
to establishment of a Russian diplomatic 
mission in Tokyo.” Although the same 
source states that the Russians will probably 
attempt to negotiate such a bilateral treaty 
with Japan before the San Francisco peace 
treaty is given force, others feel that instead 
the Russians may prefer to withdraw the 
Soviet Mission with one hand and with the 
other establish in Japan a Soviet trade mis- 
sion. How a nation technically at war with 
Japan can establish a trade mission is some- 
what beyond by imagination. 

2. The first tactic of trying to blackmail 
Japan into a quick peace treaty with Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union is al- 
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ready under way. I use the word “black- 
mail” advisedly, for certainly the Kremlin is 
attempting to extort a settlement with 
Japan, forcing it to recognize the bandit 
regime of Mao Tse-tung and to waive further 
demand for repatriation of the 370,000 Japa- 
nese prisoners of war who remain in the 
hands of the Red Chinese and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Kremlin’s economic drive opened when 
the Soviet Mission in Tokyo early last No- 
vember invited top Japanese businessmen, 
Government officials, industrialists, and ex- 
militarists to a cocktail party at the mission 
held to celebrate the anniversary of the Rus- 
sian revolution. On November 26, the Soviet 
mission subsequently conferred with lead- 
ing Japanese financiers, industrialists, and 
traders at the Economics Club in Tokyo. 
Andrei Ivanovitch Dominitseky, deputy eco- 
nomic adviser to the Soviet Mission, ex- 
plored the possibilities of Japanese-Soviet 
trade in an extremely friendly and cordial 
manner. In December, the Soviet Mission 
announced that negotiations were under way 
in Osaka for the import of Soviet coal into 
Japan at prices one-third of the American 
rate. 

These overtures have served as a flitting 
backdrop for the coming major Soviet eco- 
nomic operation which will unfold this April 
in Moscow. There the Russians will con- 
vene an international economic conference. 
Several Japanese have alreday indicated that 
they will attend this conference in order to 
promote extension of the ruble bloc into 
Japan and throughout Southeast Asia. 

3. The other tactic will be used if eco- 
nomic pressure and diplomacy fail. The 
Russians will attempt to create hysteria and 
fear by starting guerrilla warfare on the 
hit-and-run Philippines or Malayan pattern 
in the vast northernmost island of Hok- 
kaido. This island contains only 4,000,000 
Japanese, is mountainous, has long and diffi- 
cult-to-defend coast lines which front on 
Soviet islands, and maintains communica- 
tions with Nippon only by air and ferry from 
Hokkaido’s Hakodate to Honshu’s Aomori. 
Communications inside Hokkaido during the 
snowy months are extremely poor. In the 
summer, a few sabotage teams could tie the 
rail network into knots. 

As we noted in a previous article (America, 
December 30, 1950), Soviet patrol boats op- 
erating in Hokkaido waters have been seizing 
Japanese fishing craft and their crews, re- 
turning them months after capture. This 
past spring Soviet-made mines have uppeared 
in increasing numbers in the Tsugaru Straits, 
which divide Hokkaido from the main Japa- 
nese island of Honshu. Recently the Japa- 
nese ferries which connect Hokkaido to Hon- 
shu have gone on a daytime schedule in order 
to prevent possible sinking of ferries during 
the night hours. The Japanese Maritime 
Safety Board has increased the number of 
patrol boats and minesweepers in the area. 
Noboru Saito, director-general of the Japa- 
nese National Rural Police, announced that 
more policemen would be stationed in Hok- 
kaido to meet possible armed landings and 
prevent illegal entries. Since 1946, the Japa- 
nese have apprehended no less than 10,289 
illegal immigrants. Saito hinted that far 
more have actually entered Japan. 

During October of 1951 the headquarters 
of the Japanese National Police Reserve in 
Hokkaido's Sapporo said that Japanese resi- 
dents cf the huge island were increasingly 
disturbed by the noise of Soviet offshore 
gunfire and the display of Soviet search- 
lights at night from Soviet submarines and 
patrol boats. On October 23, it was revealed 
that the Soviets were strongly fortifying 
Kunashiri Island, only 20 miles from Hok- 
kaido. Explosions have been heard from 
Kunashiri during the past year. Masami 
Aikara, chief of the Shiraga Cape lighthouse, 
claims that increasing numbers of Soviet 
vessels have been sighted passing between 
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Hokkaido and Honshu—steamers loaded 


with tanks and trucks. It is no wonder that 
1,000 more rural police have recently been 
stationed along the coast of Hokkaido. 

During my 3 years’ residence in Japan 
(1945-48) it was a well-known fact that the 
Japanese Communists were concentrating on 
Hokkaido. On this island Communist-domi- 
nated “People’s Courts” operated in the im- 
mediate postwar period. They were used by 
the Communists to establish control in the 
rich coal-mining areas of Hokkaido’s Bibai 
and Sunagawa. During 1948 Communist 
leader Sanzo Nozaka toured the entire island 
of Hokkaido and repeatedly told well- 
guarded, secret Communist meetings of the 
strategic importance of the Communist 
cadres in Hokkaido in the coming period of 
guerrilla warfare, 

Communist interest in Hokkaido is based 
on the obvious fact that Russian territory is 
less than 3 miles away. Further, disruption 
of Hokkaido could bring creeping paralysis 
to the industries on the main island of 
Honshu. In Hokkaido is 25 percent of 
Japan’s coal; 32 percent of the fishery out- 
put; 25 percent of the milk cows; 40 percent 
of the manganese-ore production; almost 100 
percent of Japan’s mercury production; over 
80 percent of the asbestos; and almost 80 
percent of all Japanese newsprint produc- 
tion. Finally if Hokkaido is seriously dis- 
turbed by guerrilla activities supported from 
Soviet Sakhalin and the Soviet Kuriles, such 
action would not only partly paralyze Japan's 
industrial production but, with Korea in 
mind, would undoubtedly send a chill up and 
down the spine of many Japanese, 


FACING THE ISSUE 


Premier Yoshida has made it quite clear 
that the Japanese will not sign any treaty 
with Red China, nor will Japan for the nonce 
establish formal trade relations with Mao 
Tze-tung’s regime. Whether the Soviet mis- 
sion will attempt to remain in Japan after 
the peace treaty remains to be seen. But the 
pressure is mounting in some Japanese busi- 
ness circles to force Yoshida to make a deal 
with the Red Chinese and the Soviets. 
Japan’s Communists, certain Osaka indus- 
trialists and the left-wing Socialists ar> lead- 
ing this drive. 

As for the threat of Soviet armed aggres- 
sion against Japan, it should be remem- 
bered that many Soviet-held Japanese ex- 
soldiers have remained behind the iron cur- 
tain. Some are enrolled in the Red Army 
of Mao Tze-tung. Others are reportedly in 
Sakhalin, being trained by Soviet officers as 
a Japanese people's emancipation army. 

After the Korean aggression punctured 
peace in the Pacific, Japan was practically 
denuded of American troops. As the GI's 
went over to fight in Korea, the newly 
formed Japanesé National Police Reserve 
(Yobitai) took over the internal defense of 
Nippon. However, after 17 months of com- 
bat in Korea, the First Cavalry Division was 
quietly returned late last year to Hokkaido 
for special duty. On December 31 the First 
Cavalry Division completed the reoccupa- 
tion of strategic Hokkaido. Divisional Com- 
mander General Harrold underscored the fact 
that American troops were within 3 miles of 
Soviet troops when he said: “We feel we are 
* * * onthe front line.” The desperate 
plight of Nippon wat noted during the same 
month when ex-Admiral Kichisaburo No- 
mura declared: “If your forces do not stay, 
this country is lost.” 

Taking note of the drive of the Commu- 
nists and left-wing Socialists to force Amer- 
ican defense troops out of Japan after the 
peace treaty is implemented, and capitaliz- 
ing on the anti-American activities of Com- 
munist-front organizations, Stalin marked 
the completion of the return of the First 
Cavalry Division to Japan by sending a 
startling message to the Japanese people, 
dated December 31, 1951. He declared “the 


profound sympathy of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union for the Japanese people who 
are in difficult straits because of foreign oc- 
cupation.” 

Whether Stalin will actually launch mill- 
tary operations against Japan, through Japa- 
nese guerrillas from Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, remains to be seen. But now is the 
time to face the possibility. 





Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE S 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
last Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, 
delivered an address at the annual Jack- 
son Day dinner in the Broadview Hotel 
at East St. Louis, Ill. Guests noticed the 
Governor hurriedly scribbling on a piece 
of paper. When newsmen requested a 
copy of his manuscript before the de- 
livery of the speech the Governor was 
compelled to inform them he had none 
prepared—except that which he was 
working on at the moment. 

Yet here are a few of the gems which 
came from that hurriedly prepared ad- 
dress: 


The answer to communism is democracy, 
and democracy, my friends, is color-blind. 

The best politics is good government, for 
the long run. 

One corrupt public official is one too many; 
one corrupt private citizen also is one too 
many. 

Dishonesty is personal and knows no party 
line. 

Speaking of power, first you gain it, then 
you use it, then you abuse it and you lose it. 

There is no safety in solitude; the prob- 
lems of peace will continually multiply. 

Who wins—perhaps it is unwise for a poli- 
tician to say this—but who wins in Dlinois 
and who wins in the Nation in November is 
less important to civilization and the world 
than what wins. 


40 








We Must Strengthen Alaska <1 | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
OF 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, George H. 
Todt, in two recent columns, has ably 
pointed out the strategic importance of 
Alaska. He also offers a good program 
for defense of this No. 1 area. I hope 
every Member of this Congress will read 
these timely articles: 

In My OPINION 
(By George H. Todt} 

Is there any particular expedient whereby 
Wwe may insure the proper defense of Alaska 
against the rampaging hordes of Josef Stalin 
in the future? 

The answer to this weighty military prob- 


lem lies immediately to our north. 
Canada. 
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While she is closely bound to Britain by 
numerous ties of blood and tradition, Canada 
is best described as North American. 

It is as much in her own interest as ours 
that any future Russian attacks against this 
continent will be turned back at their source. 

For if the Reds ever reach the territory 
of the United States, they will have first 
had to go over or through the Canadians, 
themselves. 

And if the arsenal of democracy is blasted 
by the forces of the Soviet Union, then all the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations may very well 
be lost without the necessity of firing a 
shot. 

For it is hardly thinkable that they could 
suddenly become self-sustaining overnight 
after leaning so hard on their American 
crutch during the past 10 years. 

Therefore, Canada’s spirited and total 
effort in the defense of the northern ap- 
proaches to the industrial heartland of North 
America may be the best service she could 
render to the Commcnwealth or other mem- 
bers of the NATO group. 

The latter includes the United States, in- 
cidentally. This should mean that at least 
some of the benefits ought to accrue to us 
occasionally. 

While we already have something in the 
nature of a mutual assistance pact with Can- 
ada, the present form needs much in the 
way of implementation and proper direc- 
tion of effort in actual practice. 

Canadians are being sent everywhere else 
in the world except Canada as quickly as 
they can be called up and trained. 

Apparently NATO expects the Americans 
to defend Europe, Africa, Asia—and Canada, 
as well. 

This is hardly reasonable, however. 

Of all North American peoples, the Ca- 
nadians are best suited climatically and geo- 
graphically to stand guard over the north- 
ern approaches to the heavy industrial areas 
of this continent. 

There is no other place in the world where 
these hardy winterized fighters can be of 
greater service to the cause of freedom than 
at home. 

We need an insurance policy against the 
projected Russian plan to attack Alaska. 

A better one than greatly strengthened 
Canadian armed forces at home would be 
hard for us to find. 

They must no longer face to the east and 
west as we are presently doing. 

Instead, they should be encouraged to do 
a half-turn to the north—and dig in. 

In the past world wars, Americans and 
Canadians have been sent overseas to bolster 
the British and French near their own home 
grounds. 

We were not in danger of enemy attack 
then. 

World war III will likely be a horse of a 
different color. 7 

There are even now upwards of a million 
hardened elite Arctic warriors of the Soviet 
Union training diligently across the Bering 
Straits against the day that Stalin gives the 
signal for them to march. 

Their known objective is Alaska. 

More to the point would be to say that this 
is their primary objective. 

And what comes afterwai'ds? 

To simply ignore a menace will never 
legislate the terror out of existence. 

Let’s face our problem by looking it right 
in the eye. 

The Russians intend to conquer Alaska in 
world war II. 

Red deserters tell us that every Com- 
munist officer is indoctrinated with the idea 
that this former territory of the Russian 
czars is soon to be restored to mother Russia. 

Over our dead bodies, of course. 

Our pitifully inadequate numbers of planes 
and men are not enough to stem an invasion 
of the Russian fishing fleet—much less the 
Red Siberian army. 
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To be frank, most Americans are not con- 
stituted to fight in Arctic cold. 

But the Canadians are. 

This territory must be defended from the 
Reds. 

Someone is going to have to do it. 

Apparently Alaska will go by default if left 
to the boys in the Pentagon. 

Therefore, some simple deduction on our 
parts may allow us to come up with this 


logic. 
Cee Alaska is to be preserved at all—then 


it will laggely be up to the Canadians to do 
Z t% for us. 3 


After of, this is only logical. 

We are sending hundreds of thousands of 
our men abroad to stand alongside the Euro- 
peans in Asia and Europe. 

By doing so, we should be able to earn 
the relief cf the Canadian forces from duties 
elsewhere in the world except the point 
where they will be the most useful—which 
ig at home facing north. 

Undoubtedly London and Paris will scream 


_fwvet such a suggestion. 


In their opinion, no soil is so sacred as 
that of England and France—certainly not 
ours. 

uaa. prefer to see every Canadian 
above the age of 16 and below 40 shipped 
to Europe to help them. 

However, we Americans must look at this 
matter with a practised eye—the same as our 
NATO comrades in arms. 

Let the rest of the British Commonwealth 
serve wherever they may please. 

But we should not give the NATO people 
another penny or send another man abroad 
until we have a firm commitment that the 
entire Canadian armed forces will be allo- 
cated to the defense of North America, itself. 

The Canadians must be left alone to de- 
fend the roof of our continent. 

What else may be considered more im- 
portant to the cause of freedom? 

In this project, the Canucks should re- 
ceive a great measure of assistance from us. 

There is no better place that we could 
spend our money outside of our own borders. 

Ve would be mad to embark on any fur- 
ther military adventures abroad until the 
time that we had made our northernmost 
bastions impregnable to attack by the Red 
army. 

To venture far afield from our home base 
while leaving an important flank unprotected 
would only become the height of sheer folly 
and stupidity on our part. 

It is time that our leaders in both political 
parties awoke to the very real danger we are 
facing from the north—and did something 
constructive about the matter before it is too 
late. 

Proper use of Canadian manpower may 
provide a sizable portion of the answer to 
this problem. 

Canada must be realigned to face the 
menace from the north. 

Now is the proper time for our Depart- 
ment of State and the Pentagon to get busy 
on this matter. 


In My OprInion 
(By George H. Todt) 
“ We should lock our Alaskan gate before 
tie horse is stolen. 

The easiest road to possible Red destruc- 
tion of the arsenal of democracy lies through 
Alaska. 

~ have seen such men as the late William 
Randolph Hearst, and other grei\t journalist 
patriots like him, point this out to the Amer- 
ican people for the past 25 years. 

It is true. 

Why is next to nothing being done about 
it today? 

While the Communist Siberian armies—~ 
comprising almost a million hardy warriors 
who can live and fight in the bitter Artic 
cold—are being geared for a leap across the 


Bering Straits, we are pursuing a 
sighted ostrich policy in this direction. 

Our planners in the Pentagon and Ahe 
State Department are now busily looking 
towards both east and west as the logical 
points where we will attempt to halt the 
future onslaughts of the armies of Josef 
Stalin. 

In the meantime, our northern flank lies 
almost undefended—to all practical pur- 
poses. 

And here is where Stalin will strike first 
in the coming battle of North America. | 

Because the typical man of the temperate 
clmatic regions comprising the United 
States is not able to function properly in 
the bitter subzero temperatures of the Arctic, 
the Pentagon erroneously assumes that no- 
body else could either. 

This is not true, however. 

The Russian ski-troops are a case in point. 
While in Europe, I talked to many Ger- 
man Wehrmacht officers and noncoms who 
had opposed the Russians in the bitter 1941 
winter campaign before Moscow and Lenin- 
grad—just 10 years ago. 

Temperatures went down as low as 70 de- 
grees below zero. 

The lubricating oils of the Luftwaffe and 
panzer divisions congealed into solid wax, 
thus immobilizing the plane-tank teams of 
the Germans. They were reduced to in- 
fantrymen, alone. 

This cost them the campaign, and even- 
tually victory over the Communist hordes. 

Germans who fought at Moscow told me 
that none in the world can stand cold like 
the Russians. 

In order to get behind them, the Reds 
crawled on the snow during the night. 

When daylight showed, they would bur- 
row into the snow and lay there all day. 

Then at night they came out again to re- 
sume their crawling to the German rear. 

And this in 70-below weather. 

Small wonder the Soviet troops were re- 
garded as subhuman by the Nazis. 

The Russians—at least some of them— 
come by this ability to stand great extremes 
of cold quite naturally. 

Siberians living in the Lake Baikal region 
are the descendants of the hardy Mongols, 
who once fought under the yak-tail stand- 
ard of Genghis Khan. 

They were the greatest fighters the world 
has ever seen. 

Genghis Khan once led 120,000 heavily 
armed cavalrymen over the Himalaya moun- 
tains in the dead of winter in weather which 
would have put a modern division in the 
hospital. 

That they were in good shape at the end 
of the ordeal is proven by the fact that 
they destroyed 1,500,000 fanatical Moslem 
warriors in the Arabian Nights’ Empire of 
Khoresm and completely subjugated Islam 
for the first and only time in its history— 
and all of this in but a year and a half. 

Many of the Russians toray have the blood 
of their former Mongol conquerors in their 
veins. 

And some of them can stand the bitter 
Arctic cold with all the fortitude of their 
forebears. 

Against the massed might of the Red Si- 
berian forces being steadily built up to mam- 
moth proportions in the Kamatchka Penin- 
sula across the Bering Straits, we have little 
more than a handful of planes anc a regi- 
ment or two in Alaska. 

It is foolhardy to denude the North Ameri- 
can continent of its military strength to 
fight the problematical Battles of Europe or 
Asia until this Red threat to the Achilles 
Heel of the United States is effectively coun- 
tered. 

It is one of the first axioms of correct 
military strategy to not stray too far away 
from the home base as long as an impor- 
tant flank is subject to sudden attack and 
in danger of being overwhelmed. 


ear- 
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It is amazing that all Pentagon people 
would allow such strenuous efforts to be 
made in the east and the west—with the 
consequent siphoning away of most of our 
ready military strength—while the obvious 
menace from the north is allowed to build 
up with no adequate countermeasures in 
sight. 

Although this ominous threat is purposely 
played down—it is there, nevertheless. 

It would do us well to remember the fa- 
mous words of Gen. Billy Mitchell, which 
were to this effect: 

“The nation which controls the air lanes 
over Alaska will win the wars of the future.” 

If the Russians should strip Alaska from 
us, our entire heavy industrial complex 
would theh become subject to easy aerial 
bombardment by the Reds. 

Once 20 cities, such as Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Toledo, Gary, Chicago, Philadelphia—and 
other steel centers—had been hammered into 
destruction, we could scarcely supply our 
allies overseas with any large amounts of 
war products. 

Perhaps we could not even supply our- 
selves. 

The very least we might be expected to 
do would be to swing back from the offen- 
sive phase by our forces to the concentrated 
defense of our own cities and industrial 
areas. 

The Germans were reduced to this role 
eventually in World War II—which they lost. 

Once having brought this dreadful situa- 
tion to your attention again, I do not like to 
merely deplore it and move on to another 
issue. 

For the last 25 years untold numbers of 
Americans have viewed the Alaskan situa- 
tion with alarm. 

Anyone can do that. 

Not so easy is to offer a plan or solution, 
however. 

I think I know at least a partial answer 
to the difficult Alaskan military dilemma the 
American people find themselves facing to- 
day. 

This may not prove to be a whole panacea, 
but I believe it might be at least a solid step 
in the right direction. 

The plan I shall offer will be in the Mon- 
day, November 5, issue of the Highland Park 
News-Herald. 





Address of Frank E. McKinney 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Frank E. McKinney, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, at the 
Massachusetts Jefferson-Jackson dinner, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Janu 
ary 15, 1952: 


I welcome this opportunity to meet and 
talk with the Democrats of New England—I 
know pretty well the kind of folks you are 
from my acquaintance with the able and 
highly respected leaders you have sent down 
to Washington to serve in the Cabinet and 
in Congress, and from those who represent 
you on the Democratic National Committee. 

You in New England have a tradition of 
being practical and straightforward. I be- 
believe you like straight talk, and blunt, 
rather than fancy, language. 


~~ 
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because I like to talk 


That suits me, 
straight from the shoulder. When I talk 
politics, I like to uc? plain talk and not 
double talk. We'll leave that to our op- 
ponents. 

We are now at the start of a presidential 
campaign which will profoundly affect the 
future of our country. It is our job as Dem- 
ocrats to see that this campaign is fought 
on the basis of the country’s problems; not 
the problems of the Republican Party. 

Our country’s problems are to prevent war, 
achieve peace, and maintain prosperity. 

The problem of the Republican Party is to 
win an election by hiding the fact that it has 
no positive program to prevent war, achieve 
peace, or maintain prosperity. 

That has been the Republican problem in 
five presidential elections, each of which the 
Democratic Party—the party with a pro- 
gram—has won. 

We have won despite the fact that under 
our two-party system the American voters 
are often prone to dismiss the “ins” and elect 
the “outs.” Yet we Democrats have been re- 
turned to office in every presidential election 
for 20 years. 

Why has this come to pass? 

I think I know the answer. We Demo- 
crats have made our human share of mis- 
takes; yes; but the mistakes have been on 
little things. On the big things we have 
been right. 

In the striving for a better life and simple 
justice for all our people—on the issues of 
war and life and death—liberty or 
serfdom—on these big things, I repeat, we 
Democrats have been everlastingly right. 

Where the Republicans have offered fear, 
we have offered hope. 

Where the Republicans have cursed the 
darkness, we have lighted a torch of prog- 
ress and justice. 

The American people expect constructive 
criticism from the party not in power. 
These last two decades have presented stag- 
gering problems, and over these same two 
decades all Americans have been waiting— 
and they are still waiting—for the Republi- 
cans to talk about the real problems—the 
real things that trouble and perplex us in 
this very real world. 

In answer to questions of the people, what 
do we hear from the Republicans? 

What shall we do about the Communist 
threat to Europe? “Reduce American taxes,’ 
the Republicans reply. 

What should we do about truce negotia- 
tions in Korea? “Somebody got a mink 
coat,” say the Republicans. 

How much should we expand our Air 
Force? “This country needs to be put on a 
sound footing,” shout the Republicans. 

How shall we hold back Russia’s 20,000 
planes? “Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam,” 
comes the chorus. 

What about high prices? 
Mr. Republican. 

On Monday they vote to cut taxes and on 
Tuesday they demand higher appropriations 
for their own districts. 

On Wednesday they wax incredulous when 
they discover that dollars are needed to build 
armed strength and on Thursday they 
wonder why we do not have mountains of 
munitions ready at an instant’s notice. 

On Friday they urge that we embroil our- 
selves in a war on the boundless wastes of 
the Asian mainland. Yet on Saturday they 
ask us to abandon our tried and tested Euro- 
pean partners and hope for safety cowering 
behind our shores. 

That is the Republican calendar of con- 
flict and confusion. 

Now, a minute ago I mentioned that mink 
coat which the Republicans hope to use as 
an emblem in this campaign. Let me say a 
word here and now about those few officials 
who have been found not worthy of public 
office. 


“Eat less,” says 


Actually, these individuals represent only 
a very small fraction of the hundreds of 
thousands of loyal and conscientious Fed- 
eral employees. Yet the fact remains that 
some malfeasance, no matter how rare or 
how vigorously prosecuted—and prosecuted 
by Democrats, mind you—has been found 
to exist. 

Do not cverlook this fact: The process of 
house cleaning in Government has been and 
is being pursued vigorously by Democrats. 

Purthermore, let me assure you of this 
fact: So long as Harry Truman sits in the 
White House, every wrongdoer will be merci- 
lessly exposed and prosecuted. 

All honest American: have a right to feel 
indignant at corruption in Government. 
This indignation, however, seems a little 
strained wnen it appears among the Republi- 
can successors to the Teapot Dome crowd. 
Who are they to play “holier than thou”? 

Just the other day, here in Boston, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover permitted himself a few pious 
comments on the subject of corruption. If 
I were Mr. Hoover, this is the last subject 
which I would want to mention. 

Americans have long memories. 

They have not forgotten the Wall Street 
swindles that took the savings of millions of 
small investors during Mr. Hoover’s four long 
years in the White House. 

They have not forgotten the depression 
which the attempted remedies of Mr. Hoover 
and his party made only progressively worse. 

Nor have they forgotten that Mr. Hoover, 
himself sat at the same Cabinet table with 
Denby, Fall, and Daugherty. 

The Republican corruption of the twenties 
was widespread and it infested the highest 
circles of the party. 

Today the accepted leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party in Washington have still to repu- 
diate—in fact, they hope to profit by— 
another and still more evil corrupting in- 
fluence which is now at work in our country. 

That evil and corrupting thing, which is 
gnawing at the foundations of our democ- 
racy, is the campaign of fear and smear, of 
distortion, half-truths, and lies which has 
put the word “McCarthyism” shamefully in 
our dictionary. 

Blatant charges made, but never proved— 
the bearing of faise witness—craven hiding 
behind congressional immunity—hit-and- 
run character assassinations—these are the 
things which are truly menacing the moral 
and spiritual foundations of our free way 
of life. 

If the American people had ever been 
foolish enough to think that police state 
methods could strengthen freedom; that 
magic phrases could build tanks and planes, 
or that slogans would stop Stalin, then the 
Republican Party would be in office today. 
In art of sloganeering we Democrats are 
not in the same class with the Republicans. 

For 20 years they have been crying, “creep- 
ing socialism.” Yet today our country main- 
tains more separate businesses making great- 
er profits—with fewer business failures— 
than ever before in its history. 

I wouldn't call that “creeping socialism.” 
I'd call it “galloping capitalism.” 

For 20 years the Republican publicity mill 
has been warning that the country is about 
to go broke. Yet our productive capacity, 
over these same 20 years, has about quai- 
rupled—think of it, multiplied four times in 
two decades. 

Standards of living have soared upward to 
new and ever-rising peaks. 

Last year there were more jobs and less 
unemployment than ever before. 

Our citizens—in all walks of life—rightly 
regard as necessities what once they would 
have considered to be sheer luxuries. 

Look about you—you will see some of our 
40,000,000 automobiles. You will see tele- 
vision sets and refrigerators and automatic 
washers and new homes and new factories. 
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You will see farmers once saddled with 
crushing debt but now owning free and clear 
their land and the best modern equipment. 
You will see men and women, once in bread 
lines, now living comfortably, with money in 
bank. 

No, it is only in the dream world of the 
Republican Party that we are going broke. 

In the real world—in the world of actual 
people and things—we are moving forward 
and we are meeting our problems head-on 
with courage and positive action. 

In the real world—nct the dream world of 
Republican propaganda—there are momen- 
tous choices which the voters must make 
in this election year. 

In our relations with other countries shall 
we continue to work sincerely and faith- 
fully, patiently but firmly, to avoid a third 
world war and to attain a just peace in the 
world through international cooperation? 

Or shall we go it alone—abandon our 
allies? 

Shall we whittle our aid to these allies to 
the point where, in effect, we destroy the 
mutual security program? 

£hall we accept any of the other versions 
of too little and too jate? 

Shall we follow the hotheads who would 
put the tinder to the powder barrel and 
bring on another and far more terrible 
world war? 

These are the alternatives to our present 
program and policy when they are stripped 
of fancy oratory and tricky double-talk. 

The program we are carrying out now can- 
not assure us that the evil men in the Krem- 
lin will not precipitate a world war. No 
program can do that. 

But our program does assure us that if that 
disaster should occur, the free nations of the 
world will stand together with their vast re- 
sources in machinery and manpower. 

I believe that Harry Truman will take his 
place in history as the American leader who 
saw the challenge of Stalin’s communism 
exactly for what it was—neither more than 
it was nor less than it was. 

I believe Harry Truman will be known to 
future generations as the leader who ham- 
mered out—over the opposition of the dom- 
inant wing of the Republican Party—a posi- 
tive and realistic program for halting Stalin 
in his tracks and preserving the world from 
disaster. 

When you hear, over and over and over 
again, the Republican chant of “Potsdam, 
Yalta, and Tehran,” just ask yourself this 
question, “What practical measures have the 
Republican leaders offered for stopping the 
outward spread of Russian communism?” 

And then—after you draw a blank on 
this—ask yourself the following, “What has 
this Democratic administration done to hold 
the Kremlin at bay?” 

There is the Greek-Turkish aid program. 
It has worked. The Communist insurrection 
in Greece is ended. Turkey stands unflinch- 
ing before Moscow's threats. 

There is the Berlin airlift. It has worked— 
Berlin remains an outpost of freedom, even 
though well within the Russian zone of 
Germany. 

There is the Marshall plan—called by some 
of our Republican leaders Operation Rat 
Hole. It has worked, and as a result com- 
munism is on a steady decline in Western 
Europe. 

There is the military aid program. It is 
working. The armed forces of our European 
friends are growing—no longer can Stalin 
launch an unopposed surprise attack against 
Western Europe. 

This much we have already accomplished. 

And above all, there is our bold support 
of international law and morality in Korea. 

Our response to the Communist challenge 
has enormously enhanced world-wide faith 
in America and marks our coming of age in 
our world leadership. 
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It has put our friends on notice that, just 
as we supported Korea, we will always stand 
ready to support them. 

Had Tojo been stopped in Manchuria, or 
had Hitler been resisted when he marched 
into the Rhineland, untold millions of lives 
might have been saved. 

The United Nations’ action in Korea has 
told the Kremlin, in no uncertain terms, 
that this time there will be no repetition of 
the disastrous chain reaction of appeasement. 

Our leacership in Korea and the heroism 
of our men who fight there have struck a 
mighty blow for world peace and freedom. 

It is nct only in foreign policy that the 
Republicans abound with a multitude of al- 
luring programs that are slick and quick and 
also fake and phony. 

The basic domestic issue of our country 
is this: 

Shall we continue to try to make our 
country better and stronger and more pro- 
ductive, or shall we try to squeeze a grow- 
ing population of more than 150,000,000 
people into a strait-jJacket by going back 
to the econcmic and social patterns of the 
nineteenth century? 

This may be a slight exaggeration, because 
even “Mr. Republican” pays lip service to 
the fact that some new issues and problems 
have arisen which were not present in the 
McKinley campaign. But it is certainly no 
exaggeration to say this: 

No Republicen leader honored in his own 
party and no Republican candidate for the 
Presidential nomination offers a domestic 
program that proposes one progressive step 
beyond where we are right now. 

Think of it. The most liberal program, 
the most progressive program any Republi- 
can candidate can offer is to say: “I don’t 
propose to abolish any of the great social 
and economic gains of the last two decades.” 

It boils down to the fact that in the Re- 
publican Party the utmost of liberalism con- 
sists of saying: “I would not go backward; 
I would just stand still.” 

Now no matter how you dress that up in 
fancy language, no matter how many slick 
advertising techniques you devise, this is a 
difficult program to sell to a nation which 
has always gone forward, always refused to 
stand still or to believe there was nothing 
more to be done. 

I predict that no matter what words the 
Republicans use to glamorize their utmost 
in liberalism—I call it the stop-the-clock 
program—they will find that it will not work. 

I understand that there are those in the 
Republican Party—here in Massachusetts 
and in other places—who are unwilling to 
go before the people next year on the record 
o* the Republican Party. 

I can't say that I blame them. The record 
is one of obstruction and timidity. 

This record has been written by the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party in the Con- 
gress of the United States; by the leaders of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

It has been written by Tarr and Braces 
and JOE MARTIN. 

The people of America know that the con- 
trol of the Republican Party rests in the 
hands of those isolationists and reactionar- 
ies whose record on both foreign and domes- 
tic policy is “too little and too late.” 

The people of America know this truth so 
well that the effort of the Republican Party 
to run away from its record of the past by 
searching for candidates with fresh promises 
and no record in the Congress has failed 
in five straight elections. 

It is no wonder that the Republican Party 
is always searching for new faces. It needs 
them. And it is no wonder that a few 
Republicans, convinced that the record of 
opposition and frustration made by Tart, 
Bripces, and MarTIn is an insurmountable 
liability, want a Republican candidate for 
1952 who is in no way tied to those alba- 
trosses of reaction. 


If any Republican candidate, whatever his 
charm, whatever his personal views, what- 
ever his record, should occupy the White 
House in 1953, he would face one insoluble 
problem. 

He could not escape the isoiationists and 
reactionaries who control the Republican 
Party now and will control it in the future. 
He would be wedded to them as the hand is 
wedded to the arm. 

The reactionaries would stop progress in 
our country and try to turn the clock back 
to 1898. 

The isolationists and the semi-isolationists 
would be pulling and hauling at our foreign 
and military policy. The Formosa-Firsters 
and the do-nothing-anywhere-Republicans 
would be in the driver’s seat in Congress— 
those Republicans who want to stop the 
Communist hordes, not in Europe and 
Korea, but on the shores of our country— 
those Republicans who would bring flights 
of bombers to the Golden Gate and invasion 
barges to assault the docks of Boston. 

America cannot afford to take a chance 
with a political party which would expose us 
to those perils. 

The American people are not going to 
gamble in 1952—the gamble they took and 
lost with the do-nothing Eightieth Congress 
is still too fresh in their minds. 

Instead, the American people will again go 
forward with the party that has never sold 
America short—the party which does not try 
to buy liberty at the bargain counter. the 
party which has never put a price tag on 
freedom. 

Now, I want to talk to you about what 
you as Democrats should do to see that the 
1952 campaign is fought on issues—and not 
on personal attacks and hot air. 

The welfare of our country demands that 
we continue to have a government which 
believes in a growing economy, in developing 
our resources and our productive capacity. 

The welfare of our country demands that 
we continue to have a government which 
strengthens our human resources—and pro- 
vides equal opportunity for all Americans. 

The welfare of this country demands that 
we continue to work with courage and faith 
and dogged determination to make our coun- 
try and the rest of the free world so strong as 
to discourage aggression, prevent a third 
world war and achieve a just peace. 

There is no hope for such a government 
from those who now control the Republican 
Party and who wijJl continue to control that 
party after November, regardless of the out- 
come of the election. 

That is why the Democratic Party has be- 
come the majority party of this country. 

But being the majority party does not 
assure victory in a Presidential election— 
especially when we fight against the handi- 
cap of a hostile press and against a party 
which will spend unlimited millions from the 
coffers of Wall Street. 

So the Democratic Party must count upon 
its membership to get the truth to the voters 
by word of mouth. That means that we must 
have the best party organization in our his- 
tory. 

But the machinery of organization means 
nothing unless the people who make up that 
organization are energetic, enthusiastic, 
alert, and fully informed on the issues. 

They must have the know-how to persuade 
every voter they visit to go to the polls—and 
to vote Democratic when they get there. 

That’s the job which must be done by you 


Massachusetts Democrats, and by the Demo- 


cratic workers in the other 47 States. 

We must see to it that every American 
eligible to vote knows the facts about what 
the Democratic Party has done and proposes 
to do to promote the general welfare of this 
Nation. 


We must go to the people with a campaign 
of truth. 
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That's the kind of campaign Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made. That's the kind of cam- 
paign Harry S. Truman made in 1848. Both 
of these great leaders had faith in the 
people—faith that all they and the Demo- 
cratic Party needed to do was to tell the 
people the truth. The faith of these great 
leaders was justified. 

The American people are the same in 1952 
as they were in 1944 and 1948. And the faith 
of the Democratic Party in the American 
people remains as firm and strong as ever. 

We must go to the people with the facts 
as we have in the past. 

That is our task today, tomorrow, and every 
day until November 4. We have started it 
already. With the truth we are marching on. 





Is Tito Our Ally? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 2 
OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRELENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Marshal Tito has been loudly 
proclaimed as an important and neces- 


sary ally in our battle against Soviet 
communism. 


I include herewith four letters which 
appeared in recent issues of the New York 
Times which shed a greater light on the 
true situation in Yugoslavia: 


Tiro’s AtMs CRITICIZED—PLANS FOR COLLEC- 
TIVIZATION OF FARMS IN YUGOSLAVIA ARE 
OPPosED 


To the Eprtor oF TH= New York TIMEs: 

Your Belgrade correspondent, M. S. Han- 
dler, states the following in his article which 
appeared in your issue of November 18: “The 
Yugoslav Communist Party had decided to 
proceed with a rapid and systematic exten- 
sion of collectivized farming to all of Yugo- 
slavia.” 

This measure is of extreme importance and 
should not be overlooked by the American 
public. This recent decision of the Commu- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia means that Tito’s 
party is definitely determined to exterminate 
the independent peasants. Encouraged by 
the great help received from the west, Tito 
intends to offer to the Yugoslav peasants the 
alternative of joining the “kolkhoses,” or of 
being persecuted as reactionaries, thus en- 
tailing the usual Communist punishments of 
jail or the concentration camp. 

The numerous speeches of Tito and his 
Officials about freedom and democratization 
of their police regime have no truth whatso- 
ever. Democratization of Yugoslavia cannot 
be conceived without giving freedom to the 
peasants, who number about 70 percent of 
the whole Yugoslav population. 


IMPORTANCE OF PEASANTS 


The West can count on the Yugoslav Army 
as a factor in the fight against Soviet Russia 
or its satellites only on the condition that 
the Yugoslav peasants are left on their farms 
as owners. Tito must abandon the idea of 
forcing them into “kolkhoses” or keeping 
them there by force. He has accepted Stal- 
in’s idea of collectivized farming, which is 
in partial opposition to Lenin’s recommenda- 
tions that a prudent caution be exercised in 
carrying through this measure. Lenin even 
went so far as to eventually accept individual 
farm owners. The Yugoslav peasants don’t 
see any distinction between Tito and Stalin. 

The other Western supposition as to the 
power of Tito and his followers as guerrilla 
fighters in case of a future war has the same 
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weak points. Guerrilla warfare presupposes 
an absolute backing by the population. 
There will be a great difference between 
Tito’s position of the Second World War and 
the one of an eventual third world war. In 
the last war an important number of the 
Yugoslav people were misguided as to the 
real aims of Tito. Tito had constantly stated 
and insisted that the only aim of his strug- 
gle was the liberation of the country from 
German occupation forces. His partisans 
were called Soldiers of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army. Communist aspirations were 
never shown. 

The Yugoslav people, being extremely anti- 
Nazi and anti-Pascist, were willing to join 
anybody who was ready to fight these forces. 
Tito, thanks mostly to the broadcasts of the 
Allies, had acquired this reputation. But his 
intentions are now better known. 

Not the least of Tito’s concerns is the 
problem of feeding the Yugoslav Army. If 
Tito manages to put through his collectivi- 
zation, Yugoslavia will probably see again a 
famine of the same dimensions as the one in 
1950. As proof seme figures can be given, 
taken from the Yugoslav Bulletin of Statis- 
tics, issue No. 3, January 15, 1950. At that 
time in Yugoslavia 26 percent of land had 
been collectivized. These collectivized farms 
had 399,340 head of cattle and 980,106 pigs, 
compared to the farms of the private owners 
with 4,846,429 cattle and 3,306,567 pigs. 


POOR SHOWING 


These figures indicate the poor productiv- 
ity of collectivized farms. It is interesting 
to note that the causes of this are admitted 
even by the Yugoslav authorities, as we can 
see from their complaints against the farm- 
ers (especially killing of all cattle before en- 
tering “kolkhoses”) published daily by the 
Yugoslav press. 

The West should not permit Tito to col- 
lectivize the land. It would be absurd to 
passively watch Tito exterminating the 
Yugoslav peasants, who are the foundation 
of Yugoslav anti-Bolshevism, and this with 
the aid of the United States. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Yugoslav people are 
against the Bolsheviks, and in Yugoslavia 
there exist other alternative leaders for the 
fight against bolshevism besides Tito, who 
is kept in power only through the aid re- 
ceived from the West. 


I. D. JEvREMovIc, 
New Yorn, November 24, 1951. 


Yucostavia UNpER TrToO—EFFEcT OF AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE ON REGIME’s STABILITY ASSESSED 
To the Eprror oF THE New York Times: 

It is common knowledge among the people 
of Yugoslavia that practically nobody would 
fight a war under Tito because there would 
be nothing for anyone to fight for—“surely 
not in order to keep Tito in Yugoslavia.” 
Even the Communists in Yugoslavia (about 5 
percent of the population of 16,000,000) are 
whispering among themselves that, in a 
showdown with Moscow, Tito and his com- 
missars would become overnight a govern- 
ment-in-exile in London or in Washington— 
“and what would become of us if commu- 
nism were defeated?” Their conclusion is 
that there is no alternative for them except 
to join with Moscow as soon as possible. 

In addition, experienced guerrilla fighters 
ridicule Tito’s statements to foreigners: that 
he would take guerrilla forces to the moun- 
tains and operate from there. “Guerrilla 
warfare is possible only with the cooperation 
of the inhabitants of the territory” is what 
veteran guerrillas are saying. 

Living conditions under Tito have espe- 
cially defeated the tyrant, whose official sta- 
tistics disclose 5,000,000 criminal convictions 
in 5 years—affecting practically every family 
in the nation of highly sensitive people. 
Over and above such humiliations and per- 
sonal grief, economic chaos now sweeping 


the country has no precedent in the people’s 
history. Agriculturists, 76 percent of the 
population, are producing only enough for 
the mere existence of their own families— 
practicing Ghandism (passive resistance) to 
the Tito tyranny and uttering: “Let Truman 
and Acheson feed Tito when they think they 
need him.” 

In 21 years between the two world wars 
Yugoslavia succeeded in borrowing from 
America $70,000,000 in the form of business 
loans. During all that time the nation, 
known as the “bread basket of Europe,” ex- 
ported food and other of its products. 

On the other hand, in a period of 5 years 
of the Tito rule more than $800,000,000 went 
from America to Yugoslavia in handouts— 
$550,000,000 through UNRRA alone. Yet the 
people have been starving under Tito and ap- 
pealing right and left for even tiny bits of 
help—heretofore a proud people who had 
never been known to beg for or accept alms. 

PETER PERINE. 

NEw Yorn, December 24, 1951. 


TrTo AND YUGOSLAVIA—BELIEF EXPRESSED 
THaT PEOPLE WovuLD FicHT IN EVENT OF 
INVASION 


To the Eprtor or THE New Yorxe TImMEs: 


In the letter by Peter Perine, published 
under the heading “Yugoslavia under Tito,” 
he states that “it is common knowledge 
among the people of Yugoslavia that practi- 
cally nobody would fight a war under Tito.” 
On what evidence does he base such a sweep- 
ing statement? 

Our whole foreign policy, insofar as it con- 
cerns Tito, is based on the belief that he 
represents an effective military force on our 
side, that so long as he remains at the head 
of his state he is a thorn in the side of the 
Cominform bloc, and that if he fell he would 
be replaced by a stooge of Stalin. Mr. Per- 
ine’s letter is intended to discredit this pol- 
icy. He has clear right to do so if he can, 
but he has also, it seems to me, a clear duty 
to state the evidence on which he bases his 
criticism. This he fails to do. 

He makes clever use of quotation marks to 
indicate that he has inside knowledge not 
only of general public opinion in Yugoslavia 
but even of the whispered intrigues of the 
Communist Party members. Yet he never 
cites actual sources on which he has based 
his opinion. 

I have just returned from a trip to Bel- 
grade with an impression quite opposite to 
that of Mr. Perine. I have no wish to join 
the club of “24-hour experts,” but during my 
visit I was able to discuss the Yugoslav pic- 
ture with the top members of our diplomatic 
corps as well as those of the Canadian Em- 
bassy, with your correspondent, M. S. Hand- 
ler, and with Yugoslavs of all walks of life, 
both sympathetic and unsympathetic to the 
regime. I also heard Tito deliver an impor- 
tant public address and attended a large re- 
ception at which he was present. I was able 
to observe the people in the public celebra- 
tion of their national fete and in an impres- 
sive public ceremony at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier at Mount Avala. 


TRADITION OF VALOR 


I am firmly convinced that the Yugoslav 
Army and the Yugoslav people would fight 
under Tito in the event cf an invasion of 
their country. I thinx that all responsible 
and informed public opinion would back me. 
The Yugoslavs are a warlike and proud people 
with a great tradition for patriotism and 
valor. They would fight under any respon- 
sible military leader in the defense of their 
country. They united under Tito for the 
only effective resistance movement against 
Germany in the Second World War. They 
would unite again against the Russians, 
whom they hate. 

If Mr. Perine’s doubts are well founded he 
needs no justification. But if based on 
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prejudice and unsubstantiated rumor he 
should consider that the effect of his letter, 
if any, will be to undermine European con- 
fidence in the wisdom and stability of our 
foreign policy. 

The United States is being forced into a 
postion of world leadership, and each of us 
as United States citizens must bear our share 
of the responsibility. Our discussion of world 
questions must be held on a high level. We 
can no longer afford in our penny-ante game 
of local politics to gamble with the chips of 
the internaitonal game. They cost too much 
and are intended for the use of experts in 
a game that has no limit. 

SHERMAN EWING. 

New York, January 1, 1952. 





Our PoLicy ON YUGOSLAVIA—SOUNDNESS OF 
PosITION Is QUESTIONED, ATTITUDE OF PEO- 
PLE OUTLINED 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorRK TIMEs: 

I read the letter by Peter Perine which you 
recently published, on Tito’s position in 
Yugoslavia today, and the rejoinder by 
Sherman Ewing published in your issue of 
January 7. 

Mr. Ewing appears to doubt the accuracy 
of Mr. Perine’s statement that “it is com- 
mon knowledge among the people of Yugo- 
slavia that practically nobody would fight 
a@ war under Tito.” I agree with Mr. Ewing 
that this is quite a sweeping statement; yet 
I feel there is much justification for it. 

I note that Mr. Ewing recently returned 
from a trip to Belgrade, and that he was able 
to “discuss the Yugoslav picture with the 
top members of our diplomatic corps as well 
as those of the Canadian Embassy, with your 
correspondent M. S. Handler and with Yugo- 
slavs of all walks of life, both sympathetic 
and unsympathetic to the regime.” 

I, too, recently returned from a trip to 
Yugoslavia, where I traveled extensively over 
the country, spoke with top members of the 
Yugoslay Government, key members of the 
diplomatic corps, with Mr. Handler as well 
as with other correspondents, and with a 
great many private Yugoslavs as well. 


POLITICAL OPPONENTS 


If I may say so, I believe I had an advan- 
tage in my contacts which Mr. Ewing did not 
have. This was because of having known, 10 
years ago, many Yugoslavs who were then in 
key positions in government, industry, and 
education. Those people are unknown today 
to the ordinary traveler, and consequently 
their opinions are not generally heard in the 
outside world. They constitute, however, 
what would be an active political opposition 
to Tito, if such opposition were permitted 
according to our conception of democracy. 

The over-all impression which I received 
from talking to the sources available to Mr. 
Ewing, plus those which were available to 
me, was that the people in Yugoslavia as a 
whole would rot fight for Tito, for the simple 
reason that they do not wish to fight for the 
perpetuation of their slavery. 

It is true that the Yugoslav people hate 
the Kremlin, but in the event of an attack 
on Yugoslavia the feeling seems to be that 
Tito’s army would disintegrate, as the Yugo- 
slav army disintegrated at the time of the 
Nazi occupation in 1941, and would seek re- 
fuge in the mountains, where a guerrilla 
warfare would probably take place not only 
against the invaders but between the Yugo- 
slay anti-Communists and Tito’s men, 
exactly as was the case during the Second 
World War. 


REGIMENTED ENTHUSIASM 

I note Mr. Ewing “was able to observe the 
people in the public celebration of their na- 
tional fete and in an impressive public cere- 
mony at the tomb of the unknown soldier at 
Mount Avala.” I trust that Mr. Ewing is not 


so naive as to believe that in a Communist 
state where parades and celebrations are 
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completely regimented the apparent enthu- 
s'asm of the peonle is genuine. My experi- 
ence in  Communist-controlled Poland 
taught me the contrary. 

I agree with Mr. Ew.ng that our discus- 
sion of wold questions must be held on a 
high level. But such discussion should not 
preclude honest criticism of our foreign pol- 
icy whenever one feels that it is mistaken, 
I personally feel that in helping Tito finan- 
cially and militarily we are building up a 
Communist state which has as its aim the 
suppression of all liberties. Let us remember 
that Tito himself proudly professes to adhere 
to the principles of Karl Marx. 

As to Mr. Ewing's fear that such criticism 
may “undermine European confidence in the 
wisdom and stability of our foreign policy,” 
my recent trip to Europe convinced me that 
not only in Yugoslavia but elsewhere in Eu- 
rope the soundness of our policy toward Tito 
is gravely questioned; not only because of 
general mistrust of any Communist govern- 
ment but also because such policy is incon- 
sistent with our urging western countries to 
resist the Kremlin form of communism. 

ArTHUR Butss LANE, 
Former American Minister to 
Yugoslavia. 
WASHINGTON, January 7, 1952. 





Social Pianzers Await Adoption of UMT 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or Q 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER A 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, direct 
proof has come to me during the week 
that the social planners in the Truman 
administration, acting on the assumption 
of early approval of UMT by the Con- 
gress, are already holding meetings to 
map out detailed arrangements for 
regimenting the lives cf American youth. 

I have a report that one such meeting 
was held February 12 to 14 at the Harri- 
man estate on Long Island. Copies of a 
plan covering civilian as well as military 
activities of youth for the 8-year period 
of obligated service were distributed and 
discussed at this meeting. At the close 
of the 3-day sessions, all copies of the 
plan were collected as a safeguard 
against a premature leak. 

I am informed that a “Doctor” R. 
Ginsberg was chairman of the meeting. 
Among matters discussed were selection 
of UMT trainees and other youths by a 
Government commission for specific vo- 
cations and vocational training, includ- 
ing apprenticeships in trades; plans for 
State financing of care for babies born 
during the 8-year period, and plans for 
regimentation of women under univer- 
sal service. Discussion os the latter point 
was deferred due to the action of the 
House Armed Services Committee in re- 
stricting UMT provisions specifically to 
males. 

My disclosu.es during the past week 
regarding this meeting at the Harriman 
estate have aroused opponents of UMT, 
including labor leaders, to increased op- 
Position. Considerable amazement, and 
in some cases incredulity, has greeted 
the revelation of these activities of the 
social planners. 


Actually, there is no occasion for 
either amazement or incredulity. In my 
speech against UMT in the House on 
April 6 of last year, I called attention to 
disclosures of almost identical plans. 
There was no secret about it, because 
Assistant Defense Secretary Anna Rosen- 
berg “spilled the beans” before the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Senate. 
It is all a matter of record. 

In my speech last April I said: 

I want to warn this House that this UMT 
proposal is only the beginning of the system 
of conscription and regimentation which the 
administration and military have in mind 
for the American people. * * * 

They want—it is all in the record of the 
Senate and House hearings—Government- 
controlled selection of college students, a 
plan of Federal scholarships, and a plan of 
free medical rehabilitation through the 
United States Public Health Service or Vet- 
erans’ Administration—Senate hearings, 
pages 51-53, 56, 158-159, 465, 497; House hear- 
ings, page 349. 

But that is not all. 

Let me read what Mrs. Rosenberg told the 
Senate committee: 

“It is his—the President’s—concept, and 
that of the Department of Defense, that this 
must be a universal program and that every 
man physically and mentally and morally 
capable of performing a service, either in the 
military or outside, must perform that serv- 
ice.” (Senate hearings, p. 51.) 


I also pointed out, from Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee, that this plan called for non- 
military work assignments “‘of real use- 
fulness to the national effort” of some 
100,000 to 150,000 men annually—men 
who could not meet physical or mental 
standards for even limited-duty military 
service. 

Incidentally, the plan outlined before 
the Senate subcommittee by Mrs. Rosen- 
berg called for creation of a body by 
Congress and the President to decide 
what educational courses men selected 
for special training, under Federal direc- 
tion, “should go into”—whether, in her 
words—“doctors, dentists, scientists, so- 
cial scientists, humanities, or agricul- 
tural courses, vocational courses [as] 
needed for the national economy” (Sen- 
ate hearings, p. 55). 

There is no occasion for shock or 
amazement over the reported meeting at 
the Harriman estate. The social plan- 
ners tipped their hand last year. The 
regimentation will start at once if and 
when UMT is approved. 

The one hope, of course, is that the 
American people and Members of Con- 
gress will wake up to what is going on— 
and what is planned—while there is still 
time to stop it by defeating UMT. 





Win Over the Communists 45 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \V 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, not only must we battle against 
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the material evils of communism and 
make every effort to break its grip on its 
victims throughout the world, but we 
must also strive to win over individual 
Communists from their error. Only in 
this way can the blight of communism 
be eliminated from the earth. Certainly 
the castigation and denunciation which 
many ex-Communists have received does 
little to encourage other Communists to 
desert their false philosophy. Commu- 
nists can better be won over by a combi- 
nation of sympathy, persuasion, faith, 
patience, and prayer. 

There was recently formed a Federa- 
tion of Former Communists for the pur- 
pose of aiding these ex-Communists in 
rehabilitating themselves. The federa- 
tion’s address is post office box 5634, 
Friendship Station, Washington, D.C. I 
previously inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on February 18, page A928, a 
detailed statement of the purposes and 
aims of the Federation of Former Com- 
munists. 

A letter by Mr. Julius Epstein, which 
appeared in the New York Times on De- 
cember 20, 1951, high lights another 
advantage of assisting in the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet apparatus by winning 
over the Communists. 

I include herewith Mr. Epstein’s letter: 
To W1n Over COMMUNISTS—ErFrFrorts To IN- 

CREASE DEeFECTIONS AMONG Soviets ABROAD 

URGED 
To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

I have read with great interest the articles 
by Anthony Leviero and James Reston on 
the psychological war now waged by the 
United States against the Soviet orbit. I 
think the New York Times should be thanked 
for the publication of those highly interest- 
ing and informative articles. 

Those articles deal exclusively with the 
psychological warfare against the U. S. S. R. 
and her satellites. They deal only with 
operations on the other side of the iron 
curtain. 

What I want to do is call attention to a 
badly needed operation nobody seems to have 
thought of. This operation can be best 
described under the slogan “Pierce the Iron 
Curtain in Your Own Country.” I mean the 
iron curtain in the western Hemisphere and 
especially in the United States. 

The specific aim of operation “Pierce the 
Iron Curtain in Your Own Country” is the 
disintegration of the Soviet apparatus. Such 
a disintegration would achieve two things: 

It would win over new friends among the 
members of Soviet Embassies, United Nations 
missions and even Tass agencies. Some of 
these new friends could be brought over to 
our side and would openly abandon Stalin's 
cause in a fashion & la Alexeev, Kravchenko, 
Barmine, Krivitzky, and many others. Some 
of them would stay in the Soviet services as 
undercover agents for us. 

The disintegrating operation would also 
sow a terrifying distrust among all members 
of the Soviet and the satellite apparatus in 
the Western Hemisphere and especially in 
the United States. There are various and 
simple ways to achieve this goal which I do 
not want to explore in this letter. 

There is ample proof available that many 
Soviet employees in the Western Hemisphere 
would gladly escape Stalin’s yoke, provided 
that we help them intelligently to do it with- 
out too great a risk as far as their personal 
future and security is concerned. 

Juuivus EPsTeEIN. 

New York, December 14, 1951. 
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Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 4b 
HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fairmont Daily Sentinel dated 
February 23, 1952, entitled “Our Fore- 
fathers Fled’”’: 


Our ForEFATHERS FLED 


This Nation owes its greatness of the past, 
its reputation as a haven, a land of oppor- 
tunity and security to the sacrifices made 
by our pioneer ancestors. 

It was they who fied Europe, most of them, 
to escape what now threatens to influence 
the lives of every male child born within 
the borders of the United States of America 
or its possessions or dependencies. They 
fled to escape universal military training. 

And who can say, at this stage of the 
world trend, that only boys will be subject 
to universal military service? 

Freedom-loving men fied Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, Belgium, Poland, France, and 
Denmark to set up new homes in the United 
States, beyond the shadow of fear; beyond 
the power and call of the clanking sword 
and the arrogant strut of the military auto- 
crat of the old world. 

Now they are trying to sell this Nation 
on adopting the motivating agency responsi- 
ble for keeping the world in turmoil—uni- 
versal military training. 

The assertion that we need it as a defense 
measure is a specious one. So long as we 
have the selective draft, there is no need 
for universal military training. Trainees, 
admittedly are out of condition; the tactics 
they have been taught are outmoded within 
a few months after they complete their 
training. 

Universal military training is un-Ameri- 
can. It is a relic of the junkers, the mili- 
tarists, those who would govern by force 
and who have no heart, no mind, no con- 
science, or love of freedom, justice and lib- 
erty that has characterized this Nation in 
its glorious and unselfish past. 

The time for petty politics is past. The 
time is here for a great, national awakening, 
to take stock of whither we are being led. 
The hour of decision is near if we are to 
preserve our Nation and our liberty. 


Taxation and Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 4 ] 


oem 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months, I have been receiving numerous 
letters daily, warning of the absolute ne- 
cessity to cease unnecessary spending 
and to operate the national Government 
on @ more businesslike basis. A great 
majority of the complaints reaching me 
can be summed up in the following 
statement: “There is too much Govern- 
ment in business, and too little business 
in Government.” 


It is contended by some of our best 
economists that beyond a certain point, 
debt and taxes are caused by misman- 
agement. In my opinion, this is defi- 
nitely true. History teaches us that 10 
years after World War I, our Govern- 
ment not only reduced the war debt, but 
succeeded in cutting in half the wartime 
tax load levied per person in the popu- 
lation. Today, 7 years after World War 
II, our Government is not only taxing 
us beyond the wartime peak, but an 
average of $159 per person higher than 
the absolute top of the wartime peak. 
Spending and taxing have gotten so out 
of hand that I am advised that the tax 
collectors themselves are now in the 
process of sending out 18,000,000 delin- 
quent tax notices this year to folks who 
have not, cannot, or will not pay their 
taxes. Of course, we all realize that a 
strong national defense is a must, but on 
the other hand, there can be no excuse 
for useless and extravagant expendi- 
tures. 

The spenders of the taxpayers’ money 
must be brought to a stricter acccunting. 
In other words, it is high time that the 
taxpayer receives 100 cents value for his 
tax dollar. Of course, this warning is 
on everyone’s lips, but it is like the late 
and lamented Will Rogers said about the 
weather: “Everybody talks about it all 
the time, but nobody does anything about 
it.” We all know that there are so many 
useless expenditures that it is difficult 
to determine where to start using the 
ax; but at this time, I want to call to 
the attention of this House a condition 
that exists in our Government. 

We, the Congress, have in the past 
given practically every agency of this 
Government a right to acquire real es- 
tate. In other words, it is just like the 
head of a household giving all of his 
children a blank check to purchase land. 
After the purchases are made, no one 
ever reports to the head of the house 
what has been purchased, or how much 
real estate that he owns. What I am 
trying to say is, Mr. Speaker, that, with 
all of the vast holdings of this Govern- 
ment, there is not one single agency that 
could provide us with information dis- 
closing the number of tracts of land, 
their location, and the amount of money 
that has been spent by Uncle Sam in the 
acquisition of real estate. This Govern- 
ment has spent billions upon billions of 
dollars buying land that in many cases 
is never developed, or used for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, and in numerous in- 
stances acquisitions are made of vast 
holdings, when an investigation would 
disclose that other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment already own real estate that 
could be utilized if only conveyed to the 
department in need of locations for new 
projects. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion 
that if the President of the United States, 
the Congress, or any other person or 
body, were to attempt to determine the 
real-estate holdings of the United States 
Government that it would be practically 
impossible to get an exact record. I 
know that the law provides that the 
Attorney General shall pass upon the 
title to the real estate that is acquired 
by the Government and, of course, some 
might say that if the Department of 
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Justice passes on the title, then they have 
complete records of acquisitions. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. It is true 
that the Department of Justice might 
have a skeleton file on practically all ac- 
quisitions, but the respective Govern- 
ment agencies are purchasing every kind 
of interest in real estate known to man. 
They purchase easements, they purchase 
for a term of years, they purchase avi- 
gation easements, rights of ingress and 
egress, titles in fee, and every kind of 
estate that can be imagined. Now this 
is the way that these acquisitions are 
being handled. 

If the Atomic Energy Commission, who 
by the way, I understand is at the pres- 
ent time paying unheard-of prices for 
large boundaries of land in South Caro- 
lina, desires to purchase a piece of real 
estate, they send their agents to the 
landowner, and attempt to procure an 
option. If their agent is successful in 
getting an option for purchase, a price 
for the land is agreed upon, then the 
acquiring agency notifies the Attorney 
General that a certain tract of land 
is being acquired for a specific consider- 
ation. Then the Department of Justice 
refers the folder in the case, which will 
either contain a certificate of title cr an 
abstract of the title of the property to 
be acquired, over to the Lands Division, 
who in turn passes on the title to the 
property. 

The Attorney General has absolutely 
no authority to intercede in an attempt 
to help the taxpayers get value received 
by reducing the purchase price. The ac- 
quiring agency is empowered to give any 
amount they so desire for the property, 
and other Government agencies are pow- 
erless to intervene. Hence, you can see 
that all acquisitions that are mace by 
direct purchase is a matter that is abso- 
lutely under the control of the acquir- 
ing agency. Of course, if it is necessary 
to acquire property through condemna- 
tion, this is a matter that directs itself 
to the Department of Justice, and the 
price is worked out in the courts of the 
country, which is, of course, proper and 
fair. 

From information reaching me, we 
have given blanket authority to prac- 
tically every Government agency to ac- 
quire real estate. The respective agen- 
cies have in turn set up real estate sec- 
tions, which comprise appraisers, chiefs 
of the Lands Sections, assistant chiefs, 
and a corps of lawyers in each depart- 
ment, numerous secretaries, and often- 
times headed by someone who never par- 
ticipated in the closing of a real estate 
deal in his life, before he was selected to 
spend taxpayers’ money, much of it use- 
lessly, in buying something that he never 
had any experience with: or knows any- 
thing about. There is so much duplicity 
in land acquisitions that I could discuss 
this matter for days to come. 

Knowing that these conditions exist, 
we the Members of Congress are derelict 
in our duty if we do not create a central 
land agency, something similar to a re- 
corder’s office, where every land ac- 
quisition is recorded; and in the future 
if one Government agency decides that 
they need a piece of property, require 
that an investigation be made in the duly 
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established land office and determine 
whether or not the Government is at 
present the owner of land that could be 
utilized for the purpose needed without 
further acquisitions. 

Maps and blueprints of all available 
real estate should be kept at the central 
land office and it should be operated in 
such a manner that if the Congress re- 
quests a report on the land holdings of 
the Government that it will be forth- 
coming without delay. We should have 
a central acquiring agency; the author- 
ity delegated to the vast number of Gov- 
ernment agencies to acquire real estate 
shoulc be repealed. By so doing, we will 
save thousands of jobs, and millions on 
top of millions of dollars will be saved 
for the taxpayers, and thereby the real- 
estate section of the Government will be 
placed on a businesslike basis. 

No Government real estate should be 
classed as surplus property or permitted 
to be sold until after a thorough survey 
is made of all other Government agencies 
to determine whether or not any agency 
of this Government has any need fcr the 
holdings before they are offered for sale. 
I can name you case after case, many of 
which should be investigated, where 
property has been declared surplus, sold, 
and repurchased by another Government 
agency over a period of a few months. 
This robbing Peter to pay Paul must be 
stopped. The taxpayers of this Nation 
are being bled at every pore; they are 
tired of such inefficiency and they are 
wondering why something has not been 
done to eliminate such waste and un- 
necessary expenditures. 

This is a condition that has existed 
under Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike, and is a matter for 
which we, the Congress, are indirectly 
responsible. I hope that the proper 
committee will investigate this and will 
cause the same to be corrected. 





America at the Fork of the Road 


AX 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 2 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished American, Mr. Lee Meriwether, 
of St. Louis, Mo., a fighting Missouri 
Jeffersonian Democrat, friend and long- 
time associate of Senator Jim Reed, a 
student of American history, and a 
world traveler, made a speech before the 
St. Louis Rotary Club last year that 
should have been in the Recorp for our 
instruction and inspiration long ago. 

In his speech, entitled “America at the 
Fork of the Road,” Mr. Meriwether makes 
some observations pertinent to the de- 
bates now going on in connection with 
compulsory peacetime universal military 
training in America. He raises ques- 
tions that we are all raising now—why 
should we train 800,000 young men every 
year to fight in foreign lands, particu- 
larly in European countries? It is ob- 


vious to everyone who travels abroad 
that those countries do not want our 
armies over there—we have to pay them 
incredible sums of money in order that 
our Army may abide with them a while, 
even now. In Germany they do not 
want us at all, but we insist that they 
ought to be afraid of Russia, so we pay 
them to let us stay. Apparently they 
would rather have the Russians stay with 
them a while rather than to have us bomb 
their cities and their documents of civili- 
zation that we could not replace and 
might not pay for. 

Since we have no reasonable need for 
such a trained army to defend our own 
shores, then why should we have UMT? 
If the United Nations wants us merely to 
help them keep the peace of the world, 
and make our contribution to a police 
force for that purpose, we certainly do 
not need to train 800,000 men a year. 
Mr. Meriwether found plenty of men 
everywhere in the world to fight their 
own battles if need be, and he saw few 
reasons for sending our men or our dol- 
lars over there. Especially does he argue 
against letting Yemen have the deciding 
vote as to what we should do. 

Mr. Meriwether said: 


At one of your meetings a few months ago 
your speaker talked about an idea he said 
might save the world. That is a tremen- 
dously interesting subject, and I would like 
to talk about it, too, 

Within a few months, on Christmas Day 
1951, I shall be 89 years old. In my life- 
time America has fought four major wars, 
the War Between the States in 1861-65; the 
Spanish War in 1898, and two world wars. 

The war in the sixties nearly destroyed 
our Union. The World Wars dealt death and 
destruction in all quarters of the globe. But 
all these wars put together did not create as 
great a menace to our peace and prosperity 
as is being creeted now by the cold war with 
Russia. 

Today we stand at the fork of two roads. 
No matter which fork we take, the going 
will be terribly tough. But one. fork, al- 
though big with danger, will not certainly 
lead to destruction as will the other fork, 
hence no stone must be left unturned to dis- 
cover which is the safer road. 

Even before the atom bomb, man’s inge- 
nuity fashioned frightful weapons of war. 
Tanks, rockets, jet planes—all are terrible 
engines of destruction, but they pale into in- 
significance compared with the atom bomb 
which threatens the very existence of man 
on this planet. 

Statesmen are feverishly searching the 
answer to the life-or-death problem now 
facing mankind. War never settles who is 
right and who is wrong. War settles who 
is weak and who is strong. Why cannot na- 
tions, like individuals, settle their disputes 
in a forum of reason and law? 

Many statesmen, many great newspapers, 
think the answer to this question lies in 
forming a Federal Union of the World on the 
same principle as the Federal Union of the 
United States. When that plan was pro- 
posed in 1789 skeptics declared it would not 
work. They said a little colony like Rhode 
Island could not safely be given a hand in 
taxing a big colony like New York. And 
through its two Senators Rhode Island does 
have a hand in taxing New York. 

The skeptics proved wrong. By and large 
our Federal Union has worked well for 162 
years. Disputes between our States are not 
settled by bombs and tanks; they are settled 
by the Supreme Court in Washington. Why 
may not disputes between nations be settled 
by a Supreme Court of the World? 
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This seems so simple, so sane, that a 
number of patriotic people organized what 
they call the United World Federalists. At 
the third General Assembly of the United 
World Federalists, held on October 29, 1949, 
these principles were adopted: 

“1. The World Government shall have au- 
thority to raise revenue independent of na- 
tional taxation. 

“2. Member nations shall not have arma- 
ments beyond a police force to preserve in- 
ternal law and order. The World Govern- 
ment shall have an executive agency to en- 
force laws, and to try and to punish law- 
breakers. 

“3. It shall have a world court to decide 
disputes between nations and an army big 
enough to enforce the court’s decrees. 

“4. Representation in the World Congress 
shall be determined upon a just formula, 
such as population.” 

This is the plan some people think may 
save the world. The plan has been endorsed 
by the legislatures of several States, by many 
Senators and Congressmen, and by some 
great newspapers. On April 3, 1948, the St. 
Louis Star-Times published this editorial: 

“A world government could compel peace. 
It could bring the criminal nations to book, 
just as our courts bring the burglar and the 
murderer to book. * * * It could have 
overwhelming control in the international 
relations of all nations.” 

Everybody hates war, hence everybody will 
favor a world’s government if that would 
mean perpetual peace. The question is, 
would it achieve that noble aim? 

A partnership is a blessing or a curse ac- 
cording to the character of the partners. If 
your partner is honest and able, the partner- 
ship may succeed; but if your partner is a 
“dumbbell,” or if he is a crook, the partner- 
ship will inevitably founder on rocks. What 
sort of partners shall we have if we are a 
member of a world federalist government? 
Examination of the United Nations answers 
this question. 

Fifty-eight countries are in the United 
Nations. Each of the 58 has a hand in shap- 
ing America’s policies. In his testimony be- 
fore a Senate committee, General Marshall 
said the decisions of the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are ‘vetoed in secret by other governments. 
He said 13 governments that have contribut- 
ed only token forces in Korea decided to deny 
the United States the right to apply the 
military doctrine of what is known as “hot 
pursuit.” That doctrine means when enemy 
planes attack us we may pursue them until 
we shoot them down. By order of the United 
Nations our planes must stop at the Yalu 
River and not interfere with enemy planes 
until they regroup, refuel, and return south 
of the Yalu River to kill more Americans. 
General Marshall testified our Government 
tried to persuade the United Nations to 
allow “hot pursuit,” but with no success. 
Commenting on this David Lawrence said in 
his column in the Globe-Democrat, of May 9: 

“Nothing is more vital than the revelation 
that America, although she contributes the 
bulk of military and supplies, has surren- 
dered her independence * * * and aban- 
doned 350,000 Americans to the whims of 
foreign governments.” 

It is unwise to abandon our army to the 
whims of even such governments as England 
and France. To abandon our army to the 
whims of governments that know nothing 
about America is not only unwise it is fan- 
tastic and dangerous. 

Hom many of you have ever heard of a na- 
tion called Yemen? (Four of the audience of 
400 raised their hands.) How many of you 
have ever been to Yemen? (No hand was 
raised.) 

Well, I confess I never heard of Yemen 
until I learned recently that it is a small 
corner of the Arabian desert, inhabited by a 
few thousand wandering Arabs. I have never 
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been to Yemen, but some years ago 1 
glimpsed its shores from a ship on which I 
was proceeding from India to Egypt. From 
the ship’s deck I could see caravans of Arabs 
on camels plodding through the sand on the 
way to Aden, a port on the Red Sea. WhenlI 
recall that desolate scene I confess doubts 
enter my mind as to the wisdom of giving 
such a people a hand in telling America how 
to wage the Korean war. 

The United Nations comprise a score of 
other nations almost as insignificant as Ye- 
men. The island of Haiti, although only a 
tenth as large as Texas, is divided into two 
nations—the Republic of Haiti and the 
Republic of San Domingo. Both together 
have a population not much larger than 
St. Louis. Its people are Negroes only a step 
away from barbarism, A large percent of 
them worship snakes and practice voodoo- 
ism, yet each of these tiny republics has a 
vote in the United Nations, each can cancel 
America's vote, each has a hand in ordering 
our army to halt at the Yalu while the 
Chinese regroup and refuel their planes and 
get ready to kill more Americans. 

The Republic of Liberia has a population 
of only 70,000 Negroes along the coast of 
Africa, but that Republic also has a vote in 
the United Nations. Costa Rica, Panama, 
Siam, Afghanistan, Burma, Chile, and a dozen 
more like them, have a vote in the United 
Nations, and so have a hand in preventing 
us from applying the doctrine of “hot pur- 
suit.” General Marshall testified he tried to 
persuade the United Nations to permit “hot 
pursuit,” but they vetoed the plan. 

England and France have in some respects 
interests opposed to ours. Recently I re- 
ceived a letter from a European friend who 
once was an ambassador from his country, 
and a member of the cabinet of his govern- 
ment. In the course of the letter my friend 
says: 


“The people who are deciding policies in 
eastern Asia care little for the effect upon 


the United States. England thinks of saving 
Hong Kong which she grabbed from the 
Chinese in the opium war when China was 
forced to import opium to the ruin of her 
people. England thinks also of Singapore, 
Malaya, and Ceylon, whose rubber and tea 
plantations have for a century poured a 
stream of gold into British pockets. 

“France thinks of Indochina. These Asian 
colonies will be lost if a third world war 
comes, so England and France urge the 
United States to be cautious and patient and 
do nothing to anger Communist China, but 
let a United Nations commission solve the 
problem. 

“This is like urging a hunter, attacked by 
a lion, not to use his gun, but to let a com- 
mission study the question and tell him 
what to do about the lion. 

“Time was when American statesmen did 
their own thinking and, unencumbered by 
conferences with nonentities, arrived at 
quick and sound decisions. 

“Now you wait on the direction of the 
United Nations, many of whose members 
have interests opposed to yours, and many 
so ignorant, so insignificant, I am amazed 
that you let them have a hand in the con- 
duct of the Korean war.” 

So writes my European friend. 

Official figures supplied by the British 
Colonial Office and published in the Post Dis- 
patch of May 2, report that British Malaya 
sent the Chinese Communists 120,000 tons of 
rubber in the 9 months ending last March. 
During the same period Britain sold 40,400 
tons of rubber to Russia. Only last Saturday, 
May 12, the Post Dispatch said a ship left 
Singapore loaded with 3,500 tons of rubber 
bound for Hong Kong. Big guns cannot get 
to the battle front unless their wheels have 
rubber tires. The thousands of tons of 
rubber Britain sent to Communist China 
have kept the Chinese and North Korean 
armies supplied with heavy artillery tires, 


and so enabled them to get their big guns to 
the front where they could kill a lot of Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Two weeks ago Sir Oliver Franks, Britain’s 
Ambassador to the United States made a 
speech in Memphis. He was interrupted by a 
man who arose in the audience to ask this 
question: 

“What is the justification for sending vital 
War supplies for the use of Chinese armies 
engaged in killing Americans?” 

The Ambassador’s reply, as published next 
day in the Memphis Press Scimitar, was: 

“In Hong Kong are 2,000,000 Chinese who 
cannot exist without British trade. Only 
part of that trade is with Communist China.” 

Only a part. But that part has helped 
Communist China to Kill 10,000 American 
soldiers. Apparently Sir Oliver Franks thinks 
the welfare of Hong Kong’s Chinese is more 
important than the lives of America’s 
soldiers. 

Time magazine of April 21 contains a 
photograph of a Korean military cemetery 
over which fly the flags of 15 nations. In 
the cemetery are 4,715 white crosses. Under 
4,410 of those crosses sleep American soldiers. 
Under the other 305 crosses sleep soldiers of 
14 nations. Eleven times as many Ameri- 
cans killed as the soldiers of all other 
14 nations combined. Per 100,000 population 
Prance has 2 soldiers fighting in Korea; 
Greece 12; England 16; Turkey 27; the United 
States 135. 

Forty-three of the United Nations con- 
tribute no soldiers at all in Korea, but each 
of the 43 has a voice and a vote in con- 
ducting the Korean war. 

In 1950 the United Nations’ budget 
amounted to $43,437,128, of this the United 
States paid $17,327,070, nearly 40 percent; 
Russia paid $2,753,913, less than 644 per- 
cent; England paid $4,938,801, a little over 
11 percent. 

And Yemen—what did it contribute? 
Nothing at all in manpower and only $17,- 
374.85 in money. For this hardly even token 
contribution Yemen has the same vote in 
the United Nations as has the United States. 

Time of April 23 quotes an American jet 
pilot as saying: 

“We can look across the Yalu River and 
see the Chinese airplanes taking off, but 
we are not allowed to destroy them on the 
ground. We must wait until they come at 
us in the air. My God, this is hard on our 
morale.” 

It is argued, because the Federal Union 
of the United States succeeded, a federal 
union of all the nations in the world will 
succeed. Is this argument sound? The 
Thirteen American Colonies were neighbors, 
speaking the same language; they had prac- 
tically the same interests, the same religion, 
the same concept of law and liberty. Be- 
cause such a union succeeded it does not 
follow that success will attend a union of 
peoples speaking different languages, having 
different religions, different interests, inhab- 
iting far places on the other side of the 
world. 

It is argued that because the Supreme 
Court in Washington can settle disputes be- 
tween Missouri and Illinois a supreme court 
of the world can settle disputes between na- 
tions. Is this argumen’; sound? 

The judges in Washington are all Ameri- 
cans with America's interests at heart. 
Moreover, they know if they hand down 
grossly unfair decisions they may be im- 
peached and removed from office. No such 
restraint will rest on world judges. They 
will care little for American public opinion, 
they will care very much for the public opin- 
ion of their own countries. 

When I was in Japan before the Second 
World War a member of the Japanese Diet 
said to me: 

“Japan is no larger than your one State of 
California. Our population is 70,000,000, 
California’s only 4,000,000. You have no 
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right to monopolize a great continent. Some 
day you will be forced to take down the 
fence you have built around your country 
and let overcrowded Europe and Asia share 
your overabundant land and riches.” 

Not a day passes that hundreds of Mexi- 
cans do not try to crawl under or climb over 
the barbed-wire fence that stretches along 
the Texas border. Now we prevent Europe’s 
and Asia’s teeming millions from overrun- 
ning our country, because now immigration 
laws are made in our interest, not in the 
interest of foreign nations. How will it be 
if we become a member of a world federalist 
union? If that comes to pass the newspaper 
of 10 years from today, May 17, 1961, will 
very likely contain a dispatch from the world 
capital, which may be Paris or London, or 
even Moscow. And the dispatch will read 
like this: 

“When the world congress met today In- 
dia’s Nehru introduced a bill to abolish Amer- 
ica’s immigration laws. Nehru declared the 
time has come to end America’s mcnopoly of 
@ vast continent. The bill was warmly sup- 
ported by congressmen from a score of over- 
crowded nations in Europe and Asia. 

“America’s Congressman, Washington Jef- 
ferson, protested that America will never 
Sn to interference with her immigration 
aws. 

“What do you mean, won’t consent?’ 
demanded Nehru. ‘This is 1961, not 1951, 
Whether the members of this congress are 
chosen by population or nations we can out- 
vote you § to 1. My bill will pass. What 
then can you do about it? 

“I can appeal to the world supreme court. 
Immigration is a domestic matter beyond the 
jurisdiction of this congress.’ 

“This brought Congressman Zukoff from 
Russia to his feet. ‘Are you so naive,’ he 
demanded, ‘as to imagine the world su- 
preme court will upset the Nehru law? A 
majority of the judges of that court are from 
overcrowded countries whose people are anx- 
ious to share your land and wealth. The 
Nehru bill will become a law, and you will 
have to submit to it. Don’t forget that when 
you entered the world federation you agreed 
to keep only a police force while the world 
government keeps an army big enough to 
enforce its laws’.” 

So may read a news dispatch of May 17, 
1961. You may imagine the rest—Uncle Sam 
brought before the world court like a com- 
mon criminal and punished by alien judges. 
Is this a fantastic picture? Not if you recall 
the second principle of the world govern- 
ment. I read it to you a while ago; let me 
read it again: 

“Member nations shall not have arma- 
ments beyond a police force to preserve in- 
ternal law and order. The world govern- 
ment shall have an executive agency to en- 
force laws and to try and punish law- 
breakers.” 

The St. Louis Star-Times said a world gov- 
ernment could compel peace and could bring 
criminal nations to book just as our courts 
bring burglars and murderers to book. News- 
papers like the Star-Times seem to think 
only other nations would be criminal na- 
tions. But America would be a criminal 
nation if it defied a law duly enacted by the 
world congress. Recently the California 
Court of Appeals held that California’s alien 
land law is not enforceable because of the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. As a member of the world federal 
government we would be compelled to obey 
the laws of the world congress, just as Mis- 
souri is compelled to obey the laws of our 
Federal Union. 

Consider the question of taxation. Sup- 
pose the World Congress passes a law to im- 
pose a $100 tax on every automobile in the 
world. We would pay 90 percent of that 
tax because we own 90 percent of all the 
automobiles in the world. There are plenty 
of camels in Yemen, but probably not more 
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than a dozen automobiles. Doubtless the 
Congressman from Yemen will joyously vote 
for a $100, or even a $1,009, tax on auto- 
mobiles. 

I can understand why Yemen would like a 
hand in taxing American automobiles, but I 
do not understand how any American can 
favor giving Yemen such a privilege. 

When my friend Dr. Marshall Wingfield, 
president of the West Tennessee Historical 
Society, returned recently from Yemen I 
asked what he thought of the country: Dr. 
Wingfield replied: 

“I wouldn’t give four rolis of toilet paper 
for the whole damn country.” 

What would you think of Henry Ford if 
he took as a partner a tramp who could not 
read or write, and who knew nothing about 
automobiles? You may say this is a silly 
question, but in taking a tramp partner 
would Ford be doing anything more absurd, 
more dangerous, than America is doing when 
it takes such countries as Yemen into po- 
litical partnership? 

While we sit here today there is being 
written terrible tragedy on the other side of 
the world. Every day American boys are be- 
ing slaughtered, every day American homes 
are being darkened forever. It is not pleas- 
ant or gracious to shatter a beautiful dream, 
but it is time to awaken the American peo- 
ple; it is time to show them that the plan 
some say is an idea that may save the world 
is in truth an idea that may ruin the United 
States. 

We are men, not children who shrink from 
learning that Santa Claus is a myth. As 
men we must face facts. We may go along 
with nations going our way, if their interests 
parallel ours, but we must not share with 
them our national sovereignty. We must 
not let the Yemens of the world have any 
part whatsoever in airecting our destiny. 

It is time to reexamine the whole question 
of the United Nations; it is time to recall that 
when Alger Hiss was on his way to San 
Francisco to serve as secretary general of the 
Conference that gave birth to the United Na- 
tions he stopped in St. Louis and in this 
very hall, to this same Rotary Club, he said 
America must substitute for its Declaration 
of Independence a declaration of interde- 
pendence. 

While our top statesmen in San Francisco 
were wining and dining and toasting the 
brave new world that was never to see war 
again, a group of experts from the State De- 
partment, headed by Alger Hiss, was assigned 
the task of drafting a Charter for the United 
Nations. That Hiss and his colleagues worked 
day and night in Russia’s interests is shown 
by the Charter they wrote, and which the 
Conference unwisely accepted. 

Many parts of that Charter were lifted 
bodily from Russia’s constitution. For in- 
stance, article 119 of Russia's constitution 
reads: 

“Citizens of the U. S. S. R. have the right 
to rest and leisure.” 

Article 24 of the United Nations Charter 
reads: “Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure.” Russia's article 118 reads: “Citizens 
of the U. S. S. R. have the right to work.” 
U. N. Charter, article 23, reads: “Everyone 
has the right to work.” 

The Ukraine and Byelo-Russia are as much 
&@ part of Russia as Illinois and Missouri are 
parts of the United States. Hiss did not give 
votes in the U. N. to each of our 48 States, 
but he gave votes to Russia’s provinces of 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. Today, control- 
ling the votes of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Rumania, Russia has in the U. N. six votes 
to our one. As you know, Alger Hiss is now in 
a felon's cell, convicted of perjury for denying 
he was ever a Communist. 

It required 4 months’ debate for the U. N, 
to learn that Red China is an aggressor; 
after learning that fact the U. N. did noth- 
ing about it except, as General Marshall 
testified, to veto the United States request 


to be permitted to apply the military doc- 
trine of “hot pursuit.” On page 22 of its 
issue of May 21 Time quoted this from Gen- 
eral Marshall's testimony: 

“We suffered very directly and very seri- 
ously that we could not carry our air beyond 
the Yalu River. * * * The Chiefs of Staff 
proposed that we should introduce ‘hot 
pursuit,’ of which I was emphatically in 
favor.” 

The United States put the question to its 
13 U. N. allies, but all opposed it. 

How long shall America continue to let 
foreign nations which are merely token al- 
lies dictate to us how to conduct the Ko- 
rean war? How much longer shall America 
continue to play the role of the hunter, at- 
tacked by a lion, but not allowed to use his 
gun until a U. N. Commission tells him what 
to do about the lion? 

George Washington said the surest way to 
avoid war is always to be piepared to repel 
aggressors. This is as true today as when 
said by Washington a century and a half ago. 

Let us become and remain so strong that 
no nation, however much it may envy our 
wealth, will dare attack us. 

There is no cheap short cut to peace and 
prosperity. 

Only by returning to the great funda- 
mental principles on which our fathers 
founded the United States can we maintain 
the greatness and the glory of the American 
Republic. 


Chance To Fight Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. miner 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday; February 29, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives an article entitled 
“Chance To Fight Socialism” which was 
published in the News of Shelbyville, 
Ind., on January 5, 1952, in support of 
legislation as proposed in the Capehart- 
Miller bills for the further development 
of Niagara Falls power by private enter- 
prise. 

The article follows: 

CHANCE TO FIGHT SOCIALISM 


Within the relatively near future, a large 
amount of additional electric power will be 
generated at Niagara Falls, as a result of a 
change in the treaty between this country 
and Canada. The only question remaining is 
whether that power will be developed by free, 
taxpaying enterprise—or by tax-eating Gov- 
ernment enterprise, which is a polite word 
for socialism. And only Congress has the 
power to answer that question. 

The case for private development, by five 
utility companies which are ready and eager 
to go ahead with the job, is overwhelming. 
As Ernst R. Abrams recently wrote in Bar- 
ron's, “Construction of the project privately 
* * * would not only relieve the Federal 
Government of a vast outlay when the de- 
fense program is making heavy demands 
upon the taxpayers and the Treasury, but 
it would also provide an annual tax income 
of $23,000,000—Federal taxes of $9,250,000; 
State, $4,300,000 and local, $9,450,000. Under 
levies now in effect, the project would pay 
taxes equal to its entire cost in 15 years.” 
And the rates charged for the power would 
be set by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, on a cost-of-service basis. 
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Those who pant for socialized power de- 
velopment at Niagara argue weakly that the 
rates would be cheaper. If that is so, it is 
only because the Government system would 
be tax-built and tax-free—in other words, all 
of the taxpayers of the country would pay 
part of the bills of those using the power. 
As the Hoover Commission has said, “In gen- 
eral, the difference between the public 
power bill and those for privately owned 
power companies is roughly equal to the tax 
component.” 

Here is a chance for Congress to declare 
that it’s time to stop socialism in America. 


Investigations of Corruption in 


Government > 
5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON H 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, in- 
vestigations started by Congress with 
respect to dereliction of duty or corrup- 
tion on the part of certain officials in the 
various departments of government 
should be continued and vigorously pur- 
sued. There are some people who might 
contend that Congress spends too much 
time on investigations and thereby neg- 
lects its work on other matters. There 
may be some truth in the contention. 
On the other hand Congress would most 
certainly be subject to criticism if it did 
nothing at all about cases involving 
wrongdoing on the part of Government 
Officials. Not all cases may be criminal 
in nature, but surely it is now evident 
that there has been sufficient question- 
able conduct to warrant inquiry. In 
some cases it has been developed that 
defects exist in the law. Such laws 
should be corrected. Committee hear- 
ings must first be held. That is the 
usual procedure. As a matter of fact 
the present investigations are nothing 
more than regular committee hearings. 
They are called investigations simply be- 
cause they involve highly publicized and 
questionable activities on the part of 
public officials. 

Let us take a look at some of them, 
with a view to determining whether or 
not Congress ought to continue these 
investigations. 

One of the most recent and publicized 
inquiries is that being conducted by the 
Ways and Means Committee which is 
looking into certain practices of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. For a great 
many years this Departmrent of Govern- 
ment, like Caesar’s wife, was above sus- 
picion. Then like a bolt out of the blue 
came evidence that all was not well in 
this agency. It all started when a new- 
comer in Congress by the name of Sen- 
ator WILLIAMs received a notice from the 
Bureau that his income taxes were de- 
linquent—that he had not paid them for 
a certain year. Well, he knew that he 
had, and had a receipt to prove it. So 
all on his own he began checking into 
the matter. With the cooperation of 
certain high-minded employees of the 
Bureau he found that a Bureau official 
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was juggling the accounts and pocketing 
some of the tax money which his depart- 
nrent had collected. It was not long be- 
fore the official was on the way to the 
penitentiary. 

Senator Wriiitr1ms then must have 
asked himself the question, “If this sort 
of thing can happen in a small commu- 
nity such as mine, what must be happen- 
ing in other areas?” So he continued 
his one-man investigation, and turned 
up some startling situations. As a mat- 
ter of fact the whole Nation was shocked. 
Following his disclosures in New York, 
Boston, and St. Louis—three of our larg- 
est cities—internal revenue officials were 
indicted because of bribery or misfea- 
sance in office. Dozens of other Bureau 
employees were discharged. Detailed 
reasons were not given by the Bureau it- 
self. Involved in the whole affair was 
the question of whether tax officials, be- 
cause of bribes or other reasons, were 
permitting large taxpayers to settle their 
cases for small amounts. 

Just the other day it was learned that 
a former head of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, a Mr. Nunan, representing the 
Indianapolis Brewery Cu., was able to 
settle its tax liability of $680,000 for 
$4,500. In addition thereto, he was able 
to secure a $35,000 tax refund on taxes 
previously paid. The strange thing 
about the whole case was that the law 
provides no Bureau empleyee may, with- 
in 2 years after he leaves the service, 
represent a firm whose tax case was 
pending while he was employed by the 
Bureau. In the case of Mr. Nunan, a 
former Commissioner, the Bureau waived 
the provision of the law and permitted 
him to represent the brewery company 
and other clients within the 2-year 
period. It now develops that Mr. Nunan 
and his associates represent over 100 
companies whose tax cases are pending 
before the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
In all instances, the companies are try- 
ing to settle their tax liabilities for less 
than the Bureau claims that they owe. 

Millions of dollars are involved in these 
cases alone. And there are others scat- 
tered throughout the country. Do you 
not think Congress should check into 
the matter, particularly in view of the 
fact that as a result of preliminary in- 
quiries some Bureau officials have al- 
ready been indicted for wrongdoing? 

Another investigation which has been 
hitting the headlines is that being held 
by a Senate committee which is looking 
into the sale of Government-owned ships 
to a private concern. In 1947 and short- 
ly thereafter, a group of three men, one 
a former Democratic Congressman, pur- 
chased eight oil tankers which had been 
built by the Government. These had 
been constructed at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of more than $3,000,000 each. 
Although they were comparatively new, 
they were sold to this private company 
for less than one-half of the cost. 
Through financial maneuvering the pri- 
vate company was able to make a profit 
of $3,250,000 out of the deal. Their 
own investment amounted to only $100,- 
000. The question arises, ““What did they 
do that was wrong?” Maybe nothing, 
from a strictly legal point of view. The 
United States Maritime Administration 


says that the ships were sold pursuant 
to the provisions of the Ship Sales Act, 
which in effect fixed the sales price of 
the ships. If that is true, then the law 
should be amended to prevent such un- 
conscionable profits at the Government’s 
expense. If, on the other hand, there 
was preferential treatment accorded the 
company by Government officials because 
one member of the company was a for- 
mer Congressman, or for other reasons, 
then that fact should be made known. 
Hence, the necessity for an inquiry or 
investigation into the matter. 

A third investigation by Congress con- 
sists of looking into grain-storage deals 
entered into by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Under the Government’s farm 
price-support program, it has become 
the owner of several hundred million 
bushels of grain. The object of the pro- 
gram, incidentally, has been to keep the 
prices of those grains up. In the process 
the Government has become the owner. 
But it has no facilities of its own in 
which to store the grain. So it entered 
into leases with the owners of grain- 
storage facilities. Certain tips came to 
Congress that all was not as it should 
be with the grain-storage business. The 
Department of Agriculture was doing 
nothing about it, so Congress locked into 
the matter. It found that certain own- 


ers of the storage facilities had stolen 
the Government’s grain and sold it. 
Several millions of bushels have disap- 
peared. Why had not the Department 
of Agriculture kept a closer check? 
That is what Congress is trying to find 


out. Asin the case of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau and the Maritime Commis- 
sion it does not do much good to simply 
ask for an explanation from the De- 
partment. The departments always try 
to cover up or minimize the situation. 
The only way for Congress to get at the 
truth is to hold an investigation, where- 
by they can compel individuals and de- 
partment representatives to appear and 
testify publicly. And while it takes a 
lot of time, the net results usually is 
well worth while. 

Take the celebrated Hiss case as an 
illustration. This man had delivered 
secret Government documents to Rus- 
sian Communists while he was a high 
employee in the State Department. His 
crime was reported to appropriate Gov- 
ernment officials 10 years before Con- 
gress learned of it. Department offi- 
cials, and even the President, failed to do 
anything, and the man—Hiss—con- 
tinued to work for the Government. It 
was only after a congressional] investiga- 
tion spotlighted the situation that any- 
thing was done. The Government de- 
partments involved were practically 
forced to take the action they had failed 
to take earlier. The publicity attendant 
upon the hearings compelled them to 
move. The Justice Department had to 
be literally pushed into prosecuting. 
Hiss, as you now know, was eventually 
convicted and sentenced. 

And speaking of the Justice Depart- 
ment, that Department of Government 
which is supposed to enforce the Federal 
laws, a most interesting situation has 
developed. Bear in mind now that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
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is the head of the Justice Department. 
Recently a special assistant was ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the Attorney General himself, 
and his Department as well. In other 
words, the man who will do the investi- 
gating will be an employee of the very 
man and the very Department he is 
working for. You may ask, how can a 
person properly investigate the employer 
to whom he owes his complete loyalty? I 
for one, do not know how he can do the 
job he is expected to do. Neither can a 
great many other Members of Congress. 
So Congress itself is going to look into 
the matter and seek to find out why the 
Attorney General and his Department 
have not been doing the job which the 
law requires them to do. Incidentally, 
the man who was appointed as special 
assistant to the Attorney General is 
himself the object of some inquiry. His 
law firm was connected with that ship 
deal which I mentioned a moment ago. 
It sounds like a merry-go-round to a lot 
of people. 

The motivating reason for investigat- 
ing the Justice Department arose from 
the fact that its chief prosecutor had 
accepted gratuities from large taxpay- 
ers and had failed to institute action 
against others when the evidence indi- 
cated he should have. His dereliction of 
duty was so great that the President 
fired him without first consulting the 
man’s boss, the Attorney General. It is 
a well-known fact in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal that the President was so aroused he 
contemplated replacing the Attorney 
General with someone else. He is al- 
leged to have approached at least one 
individual and offered him the position. 
This individual turned the offer down. 
Then politics entered into the picture, 
and the Attorney General was permitted 
to remain. 

But aside from that particular reason 
there were other factors involved which 
played a part in bringing about the in- 
vestigation of the Justice Departinent. 
Over a period of several years many 
Congressmen have been disturbed about 
the failure of the Justice Department to 
act in several cases which were turned 
over to it by congressional committees. 
These were cases arising out of the in- 
vestigations of Communist activities 
within the various departments of Gov- 
ernment. The Hiss case was the prin- 
cipal one. The Justice Department 
finally instituted action in that instance, 
not voluntarily, but because of public 
pressure. Prior to that case the Depart- 
ment had been severely criticized on the 
floor of the House of Representatives for 
failure to act in other cases. In other 
words, the sentiment in Congress against 
the Department had been growing over 
a period of years, and when the tax cases 
were called to its attention, Congress 
felt compelled to act. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress could not and 
cannot close its eyes to the facts and the 
situations which thus far have been 
brought to light with respect to certain 
activities in various departments of our 
Government. Although investigations 
into those situations will be time-con- 
suming, yet Congress must not shirk its 
responsibility in the matter. The people 
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are entitled to have all the true facts 
made public. If in the agencies of Gov- 
ernment there are those employees and 
officials who are violating the spirit or 
the letter of the law they should be ex- 
posed and discharged. if they have com- 
mitted criminal offenses they should be 
prosecuted, as some already have been. 
I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the several 
committees which have now undertaken 
inquiries will continue their good work 
in the direction of cleaning house in 
those departments of Government that 
need it. 


Canada Should Be Praised 


EXTENSION OF pmcanne? | 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDTN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
riday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
good news to the American taxpayers to 
learn that Canada is considering the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway without any participation by the 
United States in the opinion of the editor 
of the Ironwood (Mich.) Globe. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the December 20, 1951, issue 
reflects the opinion of many thoughtful 
Americans: 


CaNaDA SHOULD BE PRAISED 


Canada seems to be prepared to build the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway on its own, 
without United States participation. That 
should be good news for the taxpayers of 
this country. 

It is refreshing to know that at least one 
foreign country is prepared to do something 
on its own without calling on the United 
States for help. 

Proponents of the seaway in this country 
seem to think that it would be little short 
of tragic for the United States not to share 
in the cost. They feel that the United 
States should share in the cost and therefore 
in control of the project, and they raise the 
cry that if Canada pays the bill, Canada 
will continue to collect tolls after the project 
is paid for a couple of generations from now. 
Would that be bad? 

The fact is that Canada could hardly 
charge American shipping greater tolls than 
are charged to others. Regardless of United 
States participation or nonparticipation in 
the project, actual, physical control of the 
seaway would remain with Canada. 

Congress was unmoved this year by argu- 
ments that the project is needed to assure 
adequate supplies of iron ore from the 
Quebec-Labrador fields and to provide addi- 
tional supplies of power for national de- 
fense. Neither was Congress impressed by 
the toll argument. 

The Government of the United States and 
other interests in this country should wel- 
come any action by Canada to build the 
seaway on its own. After all, didn’t this 
country build, pay for, and continue to con- 
trol the Panama Canal all by itself? Would 
the United States expect Canada or any other 
country to share in the cost and control of 
improving the Mississippi or any other in- 
ternal waterway in this country? 

Seaway proponents should cheer Canada 
for initiative and resourcefulness if that 
country actually builds the seaway as an 
all-Canadian project, 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


oF 5 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorD, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Dutchess 
County and vicinity, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
requesting Senator Ives and Senator 
LEHMAN to immediately bring forth the 
necessary legislation which will return 
to the private utility companies of the 
State of New York the right to furnish 
power to the great State of New York 
under the system of free American en- 
terprise as covered in the Capehart- 
Miller bill. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the private utility companies of 
the State of New York have demonstrated in 
the past their ability to adequately supply 
the public and industries of this State with 
sufficient and economical electrical power; 
and 

Whereas the private utility companies of 
the State of New York have expressed their 
desire to install the necessary power facili- 
ties to fully exploit the power potential of 
the Niagara River; and 

Whereas, in spite of this offer of the tax- 
paying companies of this State, the Federal 
Government is now attempting to usurp the 
right of free American enterprise by under- 
taking this program as a Federal power proj- 
ect, with the resultant loss of taxpaying rev- 


enue to the State of New York: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Dutchess and Putnam 
Counties of the State of New York, in meet- 
ing assembled, do hereby call upon Senators 
LEHMAN and IvEs to immediately bring forth 
the necessary legislation which will return 
to the private utility companies of the State 
of New York the right to furnish power to 
the great State of New York under the sys- 
tem of free American enterprise which has 
proved its worthiness of this right to con- 


tinue this program without Government 
intervention. 


Communist War on Religion 


C3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH ¢ 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Communist war on religion is 
perhaps the best evidence of the purpose 
of this movement to destroy western 
Christian civilization as we know it. 

The Communists recognize that their 
doctrine cannot succeed where true re- 
ligious faith prevails, and they use every 
method to destroy religion. At the same 
time they seek to spread subversion by 
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debasing the very ideals which are the 
basis of true religion. 

Modern-day martyrs are meeting per- 

cution throughout the world today be- 
cause of their faith in their religion. It 
is obvious that Christianity and com- 
munism cannot coexist. 

A recent review of the book, The Com- 
munist War on Religion, by Gary Mac- 
Eoin, was published in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. This review provides 
an excellent synopsis of a study that is 
worthy of the attention of all Members 
of Congress: 


HANDBOOK FOR COUNTEROFFENSIVE 


(The Communist War on Religion. By Gary 
MacEoin. New York, Devin-Adair Co., 264 
pages, $3.50) 

(By James Rorty) 

Nowhere has Moscow waged its war on the 
west more astutely than on the fronts of 
peace and religion. There MVD agents mas- 
querade as priests, and fellow-traveling deans 
and hierarchs are induced to denounce the 
warmongers of Wall Street. Meanwhile, in 
Russia, and in the satellite countries, cap- 
t-ve churches ruled by atheist overseers are 
employed to confuse and paralyze the resist- 
ane of believers to totalitarian conquest and 
oppression. 

Belatedly, western religionists are begin- 
ning to close their ranks and organize a 
united counteroffensive against this attack, 
as evidenced by the recent peace manifesto 
of the World Council of Churches. For this 
effort Mr. MacEoin and his associates and 
sponsors have provided badly needed ammu- 
nition. The Communist War on Religion is 
carefully documented, acute in its histori- 
cal and political analyses, and gratifyingly 
free from sectarian bias. It is approximately 
complete in its country-by-country coverage 
of Moscow’s religious imperialism and should 
become part of the necessary equipment of 
church leaders of all faiths, since all religions 
are threatened by Communist subversion, 
fraud, and violence. 

Communist hostility to religion derives 
logically from the materialism of Marx and 
Lenin and from the rigorous totalitarianism 
of the Soviet blueprint as it has been de- 
veloped by Stalinist Russia and imposed on 
the satellite states. The Soviet constitu- 
tions of 1925 and 1936 are cited by Soviet 
ap logists as evidence that the Soviet Union 
permits freedom of religious worship. Ac- 
tually no such freedom !.as been permitted. 
All religious and ecclesiastical societies are 
subject to the same rules as those governing 
private societies and associations. These 
rules have been used to foster antireligious 
propaganda and to crush all manifestations 
of organized religion. Thousands of Ortho- 
dox priests were shot and deported to prison 
camps during the two decades from 1918 to 
1937. By that year, according to one of the 
innumerable 5-year plans, the extermination 
of religion in the Soviet Union was to have 
been completed. Amazingly, the census of 
1937 revealed that half the people still be- 
lieved in God. 

Stalin’s new religious policy, adopted dur- 
ing the war, was the Politburo'’s response 
to the shock of this discovery. It is aimed 
at transforming the churches, both in Rus- 
sia and in the satellite countries, into pow- 
er transmission belts operated either by de- 
pendable ecclesiastical fellow travelers or 
by MVD agents who have been given special 
theological training. 

In 1949 the expansion of Stalin’s opera- 
tions on the religious front of Eastern Eu- 
rope made it necessary for the MVD to or- 
ganize the supply of pliant priests and false 
priests on a mass-production basis. During 
the space of 12 months, writes Mr. Mac- 
Eoin, the Orthodox metropolitan ordained 
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40,000 agents of the secret police to disrupt 
religion within Russia and in the satellite 
states. 

Essentially the same pattern appears in 
all Stalin's pseudoreligious puppet shows, 
from Prague to Peiping. In the satellite 
countries as in Russia, the Communist Par- 
ty, acting through the MVD, is the sole 
power. It regulates the puppet churches as 
vigilantly as it does the press, the trade 
unions, the youth organizations, and every 
other organ of the totalitarian body politic. 

The gospel is that of Marx and Lenin, the 
graven image of Stalin usurps the place of 
the Deity, and Larenti Beria, head of the 
omnipresent MVD, plays the role of Sta- 
lin's prophet. There is a flaw, however, in 
the seeming success of Stalin's new religious 
policy. So resourceful is the religious spirit 
that it constantly slips its shackles and ren- 
ders to God the things that are God’s, while 
the commissars of the atheist Caesar stand 
helplessly by. Recently something like a 
religious renascence has developed among 
the youth of Eastern Germany. Religious 
leaders report similar revivals elsewhere be- 
hind the iron curtain to fill the vacuum 
created by Communist contempt for the dig- 
nity of man as the Christian Gospel pro- 
claims it. 

It is heartening, too, to learn that perse- 
cution and martyrdom have tended to dis- 
solve the conflicts and jealousies of the 
creeds. In Eastern Europe and in China, 
Protestants and Catholics, Orthodox believ- 
ers, Jews, Moslems, and Buddhists have suf- 
fered together, aided each other, learned to 
respect each other. Persecution only 
strengthens this growing unity. Today, as 
often before in history, it may prove that 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church, 


The Strength of America aD 


A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Presiaent, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial written by Mr. Thomas W. Hagan, 
the outstarding young editor of the 
Miami Daily News. Mr. Hagen was for 
a long time a Washington correspond- 
ent of the Miami Daily News and is emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the subject 
which he treze.ts in a very comprehensive 
and lucid manner—Do Americans Want 
Strength?—Here’s the Best Way for 
America. I commend the reading of this 
editorial. I think it adds substantially 
to the discussions of one problem now 
pending before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Do AMERICANS WANT STRENGTH?—HERE’S THE 
Best Way FoR AMERICA 


If there is one lesson Americans have 
learned in the first half of this century, it 
is this: Wars, terrible as they are, are easier 
won than prevented. Another lesson Ameri- 
cans think they have learned is that the way 
to prevent wars is to be so strong that no 
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one nation or combination of nations will 
attack us. 

Think they have learned? Yes; we all give 
lip service to strength. Our foreign policy 
is to create “situations of strength’—but we 
have as yet only begun to create them. Com- 
munist aggression. occurred in Korea be- 
cause, in a spasm of demobilization, we with- 
drew strength from our Asiatic outposts. 
There were provocations to warn us—in 
Korea and elsewhere—but not until outright 
Communist aggression in Korea did we 
launch on our present program of prepared- 
ness. 

What is needed in the way of strength, 
or, as it used to be called, power, as in the 
phrase “power politics’? Is it a huge stand- 
ing army and other evidences of static mo- 
bilization? Not in the concept of our pres- 
ent national security planners. Nor should 
it be. Americans abhor what is implied by 
militarism and garrison state. They would 
prefer to te let alone, and, if that cannot 
be, build up strength in their own way. 
Theat way they have chosen. That way is to 
rely on an old standby, the draft, a mod- 
erate rearmament, universal military train- 
ing, and industrial preparedness. 

These are really four approaches to 
strength—the first two for immediate use, 
for Korea and possibly other Koreas; two 
more for potential use in case of eventual 
large-scale broadening of conflict, or world 
war III. Progress is being made on the first 
two, as on the fourth, though they have 
their continuing problems. Last year Con- 
gress passed Public Law 51 to give us uni- 
versal military training—but Congress must 
pass further legislation this year before we 
are going to get it. 

Unfortunately, another hue and cry has 
arisen-—-even at this late date—about UMT. 
Much of the argument is over old ground, 
the same ground where the arguments have 
already been won by UMT proponents and 
lost by UMT opponents. A recent public- 
opinion poll indicates that 61 percent of the 
American people favor UMT, 27 are opposed, 
and 12 express no opinion. Fifty-one per- 
cent think Congress should act immediately 
to put the program into effect. Yet there 
is a danger, particularly acute in a skittish 
Congress with an election ahead, that noth- 
ing will be done about UMT, after all. Or 
at least until the draft ends. 

This is not only unfortunate. America’s 
future security, to be assured in the con- 
sidered opinion of the American people and 
the Congress by UMT, is being sabotaged by 
shallow thinkers, aroused educators, and 
others, and political opportunists. This is 
the compelling reason for setting up UMT 
at once. Another, and hardly less impressive 
reason, is that to provide for strength in our 
organized reserves is to reduce the crushing 
burden of taxation essential for a huge 
standing Army, Navy, and Air Force. It can- 
not be done otherwise in the face of the 
danger than by building up effective reserves 
in those services. 

In any event, we cannot wait until the 
draft ends. We cannot demobilize into a 
vacuum. Without UMT, there will be no end 
to the draft until the war in Korea and 
threat of other Communist aggressions ends. 
But there is still hope that a precarious peace 
may be attained at some future date, when 
UMT, a long-established and perfected UMT, 
will take over the job of building up strength 
for us. Here are just a few Americans who 
have advocated UMT: 

The late Secretary of Defense Forrestal ine 
sisted that UMT was essential for any effec- 
tive long-term program. Former Secretary 
of Defense Marshall, after making an earnest 
plea for UMT, said, “We are playing with fire 
while we have nothing to put out the fire.” 
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General Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, Dr. 
Karl T. Compton—the list is long and equally 
impressive—have all urged UMT in the past. 
And the National Security Committee— 
backing UMT—is composed of 59 constituent 
national organizations urging the adoption 
of the program now—this year. 

When Congress last year passed Public 
Law 51, it created the National Security 
Training Commission. That Commission 
was charged to report on UMT, and it has 
completed its report. UMT cannot begin 
until Congress has approved the recommen- 
dations. 

Do we really want to be strong? It boils 
down to that. If we do, we have two alterna- 
tives: The militarism that we abhor, or com- 
pulsory education in defense—not service but 
training. In either event there is a price 
to pay; but there is every good reason to 
believe that the price of the former will be 
outrageously high—and prohibitive to Amer- 
icans. The price of the other is reasonable. 
Nor does the compulsion of UMT differ from 
other compulsions of citizenship, of young 
people to go to school or their elders to serve 
on juries, pay taxes, pay just debts, etc. 

Opposition to UMT is many-sided. Much 
of it is sincere. Much of it is influential in a 
political-minced Congress. But certainly the 
case for UMT has been weighed and found 
substantial, while the case against UMT has 
been weighed and found wanting. 

In a final analysis, Congress must respond 
to the will of the American people. The 
American pecple have decided already, and so 
has Congress to the extent of endorsing, but 
not affecting UMT. Frequently this election 
year, the issue of obtaining an effective for- 
eign policy will be raised with the implica- 
tion that all would be well with a change of 
administrations. . The men in the Kremlin 
won’t change. Their calculations will be 
based on the dictum of the marshal who once 
asked, “how many divisions has the Pope?” 

If a third world war can be avoided the 
greatest likelihood lies in America girding 
itself for a long period of uncertainty—in- 
dustrially and with a large body of basically 
trained men for rapid mobilization in case 
of emergency. Then a well-trained and well- 
developed American manhood may yet prove 
to be a far more effective deterrent against 
Russian aggression than the atom bomb 


a 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN /\V 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Unneeded Luxury,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
February 28, 1952, and an editorial en- 
titled “Almost Pure Poppycock,” pub- 
lished in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter 
of February 28, 1952. Both editorials 
deal with the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1952] 
AN UNNEEDED LuxURY 

Congress again is being pressured to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway jointly with Canada. 
This project was voted down last year. 

The seaway will cost the United States 
€567,000,009 and Canada $251,000,000 accord- 
ing to estimates. This does not consider 
that the actual cost would be far more than 
the estimates and it indeed is likely that 
the United States share would exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

Proponents of the project argue that it is 
necessary to assure a supply of Labrador ore. 
This is refuted by the newly developed 
sources of high-grade ore in Ontario and 
the almost inexhaustible quantity of taconite 
ores in the Lake Superior region of the 
United States which are becoming commer- 
cially useful. 

A feature which appeals to the bureau- 
crats who dream of another TVA is a power 
plant which would produce so comparatively 
little power that its cost would place it in 
a class of luxury. 

The seaway would be frozen over for about 
one-third of the year and if built with a 27- 
foot channel could be used by less than 10 
percent of United States merchant ships. 

Regardless of the merits of the project, 
the cost is too great. Right now the United 
States has no money for such projects when 
we are rearming ourselves and practically 
all of the rest of the free world. Our debt has 
reached incomprehensible dimensions and 
taxes fast are approaching the point of di- 
minishing return. 

Congress should waste no time in again de- 
feating this uneconomic proposal. 


[From the Washington (Pa.) Reporter of 
February 28, 1952] 


ALMOsT PuRE Porprrcock 


That hoary perennial, the St. Lawrence 
seaway scheme, is back in the news again. 
But, judging by the reception it is receiving, 
the going will be extremely rugged. 

The New York Herald Tribune greeted the 
President's message on the subject by say- 
ing, “The St. Lawrence seaway plan makes 
its annual reappearance this year in an even 
more completely confused, contradictory, and 
incomprehensible guise than usual.” It de- 
scribed the arguments in the message as 
“almost pure poppycock.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer observed, “Mr. 
Truman's argument that the seaway, with its 
various tolls and charges, would be self- 
liquidating doesn't answer the objection that, 
once this project is authorized, it would call 
for heavy Government outlays. 

“There are other arguments against the 
seaway. A major one, never satisfactorily 
answered, is that the St. Lawrence is closed 
to shipping 5 months of every year by ice. 
Another which disposes of the so-called na- 
tional defense features of the scheme is that 
one bomb properly dropped on any of the 
locks that would be needed would shut off 
the entire route. * * * Congress should 
do as it has done every time the waterway 
has come up since 1895—bury it.” 

Some of the best engineers and econo- 
mists alive has studied the seaway scheme 
exhaustively and found it to be a monstros- 
ity. One of its primary purposes is to pro- 
duce more socialized electricity at a huge 
and continuing cost to the taxpayers—this 
alone should defeat it today. From the point 
of view of transportation, it would provide 
no service that cannot be provided more cer- 
tainly and more economicaly by the rail- 
roads and other carriers. It belongs in the 
legislative deep freeze. 


Tornado at Fayetteville, Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS > 


OF TENNE*SEE Eg 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, twice with- 
in the period of a few days tornadoes of 
tremendous proportions have struck in 
the south-central portion of Tennessee. 

Recently a tornado struck in Dechard, 
in Franklin County, killing a number of 
people and injuring a score of others. 

The tornado which struck at Fayette- 
ville, Lincoln County—in the district 
which I am honored to represent—on 
Friday night killed a number of persons, 
and from the information I have been 
able to obtain a total of 6 killed and 150 
others injured. 

This tornado struck through a farming 
and residential section and centered its 
damage near the court square at Fay- 
etteville. 

Besides the killed and injured, it is my 
information that 147 homes have been 
completely destroyed; 158 other homes 
greatly damaged—classified as major 
damage cases; 200 other homes were 
damaged to a lesser degree; 23 farm 
buildings were completely destroyed; 
several churches were demolished and 
business property extensively dam- 
aged. 

It is estimated that one-third of the 
homes of this fine community of Fay- 
etteville have been destroyed or dam- 
aged—damages totaling in excess of 
$3,000,000. 

For a time all the electricity was out— 
water, gas, and electricity were cut off. 

However, despite these sufferings and 
losses, the people of Fayetteville—a 
great southern community—are on the 
mend. ; 

I want to pay tribute to the other peo- 
ple of Fayetteville—and to the people 
of the stricken communities—for their 
fine spirit and resourcefulness—they 
certainly are to be complimented. 

I want also to compliment the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Red Cross nurses and several trained 
disaster field workers were in Fayette- 
ville and on the job providing aid and 
assistance shortly after the tornado hit. 

The Red Cross has done a wonderful 
job and is rendering valued assistance— 
certainly the Red Cross is to be com- 
mended for their prompt and excellent 
humanitarian assistance. 

I have asked Mr. Foley, who is the ad- 
ministrator of the President’s disaster 
relief fund, to make an investigation of 
the possibilities of providing assistance 
under this fund to the people of this 
stricken area. 

The facilities of the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration of the RFC are being made 
available within its statutory authority. 

The American Red Cross is, and, I am 
assured, will continue to provide relief 
and assistance. 
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I want to commend the Red Cross and 
others for their assistance in these trage- 
dies and also to commend the spirit and 
resourcefulness of the people of Fayette- 
ville and the other stricken communities 
of Tennessee. 





H. R. 6174, a Bill To Provide Supple- 
mentary Unemployment-Compensation 
Benefits in Certain Cases to Workers 
Unemployed During the National Emer- 
gency, Should Be Passed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago they opened a soup kitchen for un- 
employed workers in Detroit. Because 
I am convinced that the Congress can- 
not further delay in facing up to the 
warning sounded by this shocking fact, 
I rise today to urge the earliest possible 
consideration for H. R. 6174, the Defense 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1952. That Detroi* soup kitchen typifies 
for me some of the inequities which must 
inevitably arise when a great nation 
launches upon an all-out retooling for 
defense production. I have heard many 
speeches on the floor of this House en- 
dorsing all-out mobilization for defense. 
I have heard passionate pleas for price 
relief to manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers and for special tax relief 
provisions for corporations. But I have 
heard far too few speeches concerning 
this Nation’s responsibility for the men 
and women who are without work during 
the retooling period. 

The Moody-Dingell bill, H. R. 6174, 
would meet this emergency situation by 
making Federal funds available to help 
the States meet an understandeble and 
temporary crisis created by Federal de- 
fense orders. But it will not furnish 
such funds unless the governor of a 
State certifies that substantial unem- 
ployment exists among workers covered 
by unemployment insurance; it makes 
the Federal payments contingent upon 
the payments established by State law; 
it leaves administration entirely to the 
States; and it changes no standards set 
by the States. Federal funds would 
simply be furnished to supplement basic 
State payments by 50 percent, except 
that in no case could a single benefit 
exceed 65 percent of a worker’s weekly 
wage, nor could a benefit, including de- 
pendent’s allowances, exceed 75 percent 
of that wage. 

I emphasize the important role re- 
served for the States by this bill in some 
detail because I want to underline the 
point that H. R. 6174 is not—as has been 
charged—an attempt to federalize the 
unemployment insurance system. It 
must be perfectly clear to anyone who 
has read the bill that the greatest care 
has been taken to make sure that State 
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powers and State rights in the program 
are rigidly protected and preserved. 
They will tell you, too, that proposals 
for strengthening our unemployment in- 
surance system are unnecessary at a 
time such as this when national employ- 
ment is high. Now it is true that the 
number of job holders in the country is 
at a peak of 61,000,000 and that the num- 
ber of jobless—about 1,500,000—is 
smaller than it was a year ago. But it is 
also true that some of the most strategic 
production centers in our country are 
bearing the brunt of the shift from pro- 
duction for peacetime to production for 
defense, and thet Nation-wide statistics 
do not describe such areas accurately. 
Detroit’s experience is a warning of 
what can happen to any highly produc- 
tive industrial area which reaches that 
critical “in-between” phase resulting 
from cutbacks in production of civilian 
goods and a tightening of allocation of 
materials at a time when defense plants 
have not yet had a chance to tool up. 
Indeed, the major reason why H. R. 6174 
must be considered urgent business by 
this Congress is the fact that so produc- 
tive and important a city as Detroit has, 
during this period, reflected the effect of 
national policy so quickly. In that city 
claims for unemployment insurance have 
quintupled in less than a year. From 


an average of 10,890 per week in April 
1951, they tripled to 32,865 in September, 
and by January 1952, the total stood at 
53,897. The payroll loss to the Detroit 
area has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 a week. 


We are, then, in this bill, concerned 
chiefly with pockets of unemployment— 
such as Detroit—which may develop at 
other spots throughout the country in 
the abnormal interval. Part of the di- 
lemma we face in putting our defense 
program into high gear is this situation 
which creates labor shortages in one 
area, and temporary over-supplies in 
another. Among those industries most 
seriously affected by the defense effort 
are automobiles, textiles, and coal-min- 
ing. For the week ended January 12, 
1952, insured unemployment had risen 
to between 6 and 8.9 percent of covered 
employment, and in three States—Rhode 
Island, Oregon, and Washington—this 
figure stood at 9 percent or more. 

My own State of California has the 
advantage of diversified industry but 
there, too, the dislocations of this re- 
tooling period are reflected in different 
local areas. The shipyards in San Diego 
have more jobs than they can fill at the 
same time that unemployment insurance 
claims are increasing in Los Angeles. 
Some of the Los Angeles increase can 
be charged to seasonal losses. But Gov- 
ernment restrictions on strategic mate- 
rials have helped to produce the declines 
which have appeared there in the pay- 
rolls of apparel, furniture, paper, print- 
ing, automotive assembly, and construc- 
tion employment. A major reduction 
has also occurred in the ship-repairing 
activities of private yards. 

Should all of these Los Angeles work- 
ers move immediately to San Diego to 
get the jobs open there? Some of them 
will. But just for a moment, let us look 
at the situation in the human terms of 
a typical worker in, say, an automobile 


assembly plant in Los Angeles, who is 
laid off temporarily from an $80-a-week 
job. Until his plant is retooled, he will 
be entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefits up to a maximum of $25 a week. 
Suppose he is paying for hishome. Sup- 
pose he has well-established seniority 
and retirement rights in his old job. 
Suppose his children are in school. Is 
it in the national interest that that 
worker pick up stakes and move to San 
Diego—especially as some other worker 
will have to be hired to take over his 
old job when his plant resumes produc- 
tion? Frequently the alternative of 
moving to another area where jobs are 
searce is not only impossible in terms 
of the family sacrifice it would call for. 
It is equally undesirable from the stand- 
point of the community, and of whe em- 
ployer who needs his skills when retool- 
ing is completed. 

For most workers, defense unemploy- 
ment will be of relatively short duration. 
Most of their employers, when the period 
of adjustment is ended, will be anxious 
to reemploy them at their old jobs. H.R. 
6174 protects the worker during this in- 
terval. It is prceperly called the Defense 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1852 because it is designated to meet the 
special needs created by defense unem- 
ployment—a type of nced which will be 
feit especiclly during 1952, but which 
will largely disappear when full defense 
production gets under way. 

But, someone may ask, why doesn’t the 
unemployment insurance system as it 
exists today meet this need? Why aren't 
existing payments large enough? One 
major reason wny they are not adequate 
is, of course, the fact that we have been 
living through a substantial period of 
full emplcyment. As a result, normal 
pressures to keep State systems up to 
date have not operated for the reason 
that most people were working. For 
example, average weekly benefits for the 
quarter of July to September 1939 were 
42 percens of average wages. Today 
average benefits are only 3344 percent of 
average wages. These figures, in a demo- 
cratic environment which responds to 
need, are understandable. In effect, 
therefore, the Federal supplementation 
proposed in H. R. 6174 would adjust 
today’s benefits up to 1939 standards. 

We are told, too, that States where 
defense unemployment has mushroomed 
should make their own provision for in- 
creasing the adequacy of benefits. But 
let us not forget that this unemployment 
is created by national policy. And let 
us not forget, too, that most State legis- 
latures will not again be in session until 
the retooling crisis is substantially over. 
The fact of the matter is that States 
could not meet this current crisis—im- 
posed by national policy—short of spe- 
cial and emergency measures. 

One of the most time-worn and dis- 
torted objections which invariably ap- 
pears is that workers will refuse to work 
because they can make more money by 
staying at home and receiving benefits. 
In the first place, the Moody-Dingell bill 
specifically rules out such a possibility 
by limiting benefits to 65 percent of an 
individual’s weekly wage, or 75 percent 
of weekly wages for a man with four or 
more dependents. And remember that 
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only 11 States, including Alaska, make 
additional allowances for dependents. 
In all other States, the benefit would be 
limited to 65 percent regardless of the 
size of the family. Moreover, State 
maximums have by no means kept pace 
with the increase in wages, as the figures 
show us. If the typical $15 maximum 
of 1839 were translated into the present 
in terms of average wages today, the 
Maximum wculd have to be more than 
$36. But the majority of States today 
have just about two-thirds of that 
amount, or maximums of $25 or less. 
Does anyone seriously believe that 
American workingmen—the same men 
who have sparked the incredible produc- 
tion record made in this country in the 
last decade—would prefer unemployment 
benefits to a suitable job? I need only 
cite the single fact that when the city 
of Detroit called for 1,000 men for a 1- 
day job shoveling snow in January 1952, 
3,000 disemployed workers flocked to get 
those jobs. 

Nor is the easy solution of “jobs rather 
than cash” either realistic for our times 
or practical from the standpoint of a 
sound defense-production program. We 
must certainly make every effort toward 
unnecessary delays in placing orders, 
but one first essential is that we shall 
not simply build planes and arms and 
ships in mass. We must be sure that 
we are building the most effective kind 
of armaments. And we cannot always 
be sure until proper tests have been 
made, and proper precautions taken. 
That is good economy as weil as good de- 
fense planning. Moreover, let us be clear 
about the fact that the awarding of con- 
tracts will not result in an immediate 
increase in employment. There is an 
inevitable time lag between the award 
of a contract and the start of produc- 
tion which is consumed by such pre- 
paratory work as drawing plans, tooling 
the plants, and testing specifications. 

The reality of our times, which calls 
for Federal supplementing of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for unemploy- 
ment growing out of defense production, 
is precisely the same reality which 
prompted the Congress to make special 
concessions to industry and management 
engaged in the defense effort. 

I believe this Congress will recognize 
that the manpower which produces our 
defense requirements is at least as im- 
portant as the management. I believe 
we will recognize that an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance 
strengthens the Nation. I believe that 
we should make it possible, in the na- 
tional interest, for the temporarily dis- 
employed worker to wait a reasonable 
time for reemployment at the job which 
utilizes his special training and experi- 
ence. This will also give the employer 
greater assurance of being able to re- 
assemble his force of trained workers 
when he resumes operation. This con- 
tribution of unemployment insurance to 
the best use of manpower and the main- 
tenance of high-level production is im- 
portant at all times. In defense indus- 
tries it is vital. 

I believe we will pass the Moody-Din- 
gell bill because it will benefit the whole 
community in which the defense worker 
lives by maintaining a reasonable degree 
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of purchasing power in hard-hit areas, 
thus protecting as well the business com- 
munity in which he buys. I believe we 
will write this bill into the law of the 
land because it is the equitable, the 
human, and the democratic way to help 
meet the tremendous problem of defend- 
ing our way of life which confronts us. 


Puerto Rico May Be United States 
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Beacon 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, having 
had the opportunity of twice visiting 
Puerto Rico and examining at first hand 
some of the problems facing that island, 
I want to call attention to the following 
column by Drew Pearson, which appeared 
in the Washington Post of March 3, 1952. 
I consider this a good analysis of some of 
the political and economic problems that 
the people of Puerto Rico must deal with: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

PUERTO RICO MAY BE UNITED STATES BEACON 

San JuAan.—Today, in Puerto Rico, begin- 
ning just before noon, the streets will be 
quite empty. For, promptly at 1 o'clock, lit- 
tle groups of Puerto Ricans will be locked up, 
160 to a schoolhouse or office building, to 
vote on one of the most important docu- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere—the new 
Puerto Rican Constitution. 

The voters will be locked in the buildings 
and schoolhouses in order to prevent their 
repeating at the polls. They sit quietly 
waiting their turn to vote while a great calm 
settles down over the island. This calm 
is so intense that you can almost hear thou- 
sends of pencils scratching crosses on thou- 
sands of ballots in this American plebiscite 
on self-determination of peoples. 

This unique balloting is taking place in 
the oldest part of America, yet is one of 
the newest experiments in self-government. 

It was just a few miles from here that 
Christopher Columbus first poked the nose of 
his Santa Maria into the mysteries of the 
new world. The turret tower of the Gov- 
ernor’s palace at San Juan from which this 
new constitution will be administered was 
built only 40 years after Columbus’ arrival 
here. 

And, as Columbus pioneered a new world, 
so Puerto Rico and the United States may be 
pioneering a new governmental system which 
may set a pattern for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Friendly to United States 


In actual fact the so-called damn Yankees 
of the North can be proud of what's happen- 
ing in Puerto Rico. Here is an island which 
for four long centuries was under the rule 
of Spain, yet in exactly 50 years it has be- 
come vigorous, self-respecting, completely 
democratic, loyal, and friendly to the United 
States of America. In contrast, the mother 
country, Spain, is still under a dictatorship, 
has suffered a recent bloody revolution that 
permits no freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech or religion. 

The contrast is interesting in other re- 
spects. The dictator of Spain, Francisco 
Franco, has recently paid a powerful lobby 
in Washington to push a $100,000,000 out- 
right gift to Spain through Congress. 


The man who governs Puerto Rico, on the 
other hand, Luis Mufioz-Marin, first Puerto 
Rican Governor to be elected by the people, 
is able to get few gifts from Congress. Yet 
Governor Mufioz-Marin, educated at George- 
town University and living much of his life 
in the United States, is such a vigorous 
champion of civil liberties that he even gives 
the Puerto Rican educational paper-printing 
contract to the low-bidding San Juan news- 
paper which is his severest critic. 


Unique document 


It ts Governor Mufioz-Marin who largely 
pioneered the new Puerto Rican constitution 
being voted on today. This is a unique docu- 
ment, for it provides neither statehood nor 
independence for Puerto Rico but makes it 
“the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” The 
exact language is a “free associated state.” 
What this means is that Puerto Rico will 
remain associated and part of the United 
States, free to govern itself on local prob- 
lems but subject to the tariffs of the United 
States and other United States laws which 
Congress specifies should apply to the island. 

However, Puerto Rico will fix its own taxes, 
thus preserving the right held dear to our 
founding fathers of no taxation without rep- 
resentation, but it will receive the protection 
of the American Armed Forces, which will 
use Puerto Rico as a base, and in most other 
respects the island will continue to be a 
part of the United States. 

This compromise of a commonwealth or 
free associated state was worked out by Sen- 
ator Josern C. O’MaHoNneEY, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming, Senator Guy Corpon, Republican, of 
Oregon, and other Congressmen in coopera- 
tion with Puerto Rican leaders for two rea- 
sons: 

1. Puerto Ricans did not have sufficient 
wealth to become a State; they could not 
afford to pay regular taxes as do Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

2. The island could not afford to lose the 
benefit of its economic ties with the United 
States which would be severed if it obtained 
complete independence. 

Thus a course was adopted midway be- 
tween that of the Philippines, which sought 
and obtained independence, and Alaska and 
Hawaii, which seek complete full-fiedged 
statehood. ‘ 9 

If the constitution being voted on today 
is adopted by the people, as seems likely, it 
then goes to the United States Congress for 
approval and, if approved by Congress, 
Puerto Rico becomes a commonwealth asso- 
ciated with the United States of America. 


Hemispheric ties 

Though continental Americans, engrossed 
in Korea, domestic corruption, and Presi- 
dential politics, have paid little attention to 
the new look in Puerto Rico, it has aroused 
great interest in Latin America. 

For various countries of the Caribbean— 
Cuba, Panama, Central America, Venezue- 
la—are tied to the United States both by 
commerce and friendship. These ties are so 
close that their economy is almost complete- 
ly dependent upon the United States and 
the United States, in turn, is dependent upon 
their raw materials. 

Therefore if some loose association of com- 
monwealth nations could be worked out for 
the Caribbean area whereby these nations 
would retain their independence yet be “free 
associated states” with the United States, it 
might have great advantages both for them 
and for the United States. 

Some friendly Latin Americans see the 
day when the Panama Canal could be just 
as thorny a political problem between the 
United States and Panama as the Suez is 
today between Britain and Egypt. But, if 
an association of free states including Pan- 
ama was linked with the United States in a 
league of friendly Pan American nations, 
this problem would be solved before it ever 
got started. 
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That is why the Puerto Rican balloting 
today is being watched throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It’s also why the ballot- 
ing may set a new milestone in rican re- 
lations. 


Paper and Pulp Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY - 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter to Tony Martin, secre- 
tary of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, Marathon Local, No. 319, 
Rothschild, Wis.; also the tables men- 
tioned in the letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. February 15, 1952. 
Mr. Tony MARTIN, 
Secretary, Marathon Local 319, 1. B. of 
P. M., 
Rothschild, Wis. 

Dear FRIEND: Ever since you wrote me 
about the imports of paper and pulp I have 
made every effort to try to accumulate as 
many facts as I could regarding the indus- 


x 


In the 1930's my business took me to north- 
ern Wisconsin and while there I noted the 
huge imports of pulp being unloaded. I 
also knew of the many plants in our State 
at that time that were only operating on a 
part-time basis. 

There has been considerable effort made 
for many years to reforest many sections of 
our country. According to the Forest Serv- 
ice, 4,000,000 acres in the United States 
should be planted to trees. I understand 
Louisiana and Georgia are State leaders in 
the amount of trees planted in this program 
although Michigan, Wisconsin, and other 
States are making rapid progress. 

Since 24 communities have recently de- 
clared unemployment problem areas, and 
since 2,000,000 people were unemployed in 
January with 1,400,000 drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance, anyone interested in jobs for 
our people in the future should recognize 
the problems we must meet. 

We now have a minimum wage law and 
the number of jobs we have in our pulp and 
paper mills are going to make us realize that 
the individual has to have a job before he 
can have the benefits of the minimum wage 
law. In this connection, I am attaching a 
copy of the list of countries from where we 
are importing pulp and paper and also an 
Official listing of returns for labor in these 
various countries. 

The problem is rather complicated and has 
many angles to it. I note there is consid- 
erable criticism on the price of newsprint, 
but we must realize that according to re- 
ports here 80 percent is imported free of duty 
and since pulp and paper are on the free list 
the domestic pulp and paper people cannot 
be held responsible for it. 

It is very apparent to me that we will be 
using every effort possible to provide jobs 
for our people. With the public debt at the 
figure it is now it is not going to be prop- 
erly serviced unless the American people are 
provided with employment. With very few 
exceptions, you know that the greatest 
groups in our district include factory, farm, 
and business people and they realize their 
interdependence of each group on the other. 
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Many people in our factories are close to the 
farm problems and it seems to me that the 
dairy farmer realizes more than the average 
farmer that when the consumer isn't getting 
decent wages he isn’t going to be able to buy 
his products. The State A. F. of L. has dem- 
onstrated on many occasions its broad view 
in connection with the other business in- 
terests of our State and they are very con- 
structive in their understanding of the farm 
problems. 

To me this is not a political question, it is 
an economic problem and this readjustment 
is going to take some clear thinking and 
constructive action. Depressions are the re- 
sult of unemployment and if people have 
jobs there will be no depression. We must 
do some clear forward thinking so that we 
will avoid one. Recessions cannot be avoided 
but the way to prevent unemployment is to 
keep control of the situation and not wait 


until people have lost their jobs and then 
try to figure out ways to build roads in 10° 
to 20° below-zero weather in order to provide 
jobs. 

As I stated before, this is a complicated sit- 
uation and I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that I am an authority on how to meet 
the problem successfully. However, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how are we going to 
maintain jobs and decent wages if we are 
going to import products from countries 
where wages are as low as 88 cents per day. 

I realize you have a strong organization 
and that Canada has an hourly wage scale 
much higher than the others and if you 
have any further thoughts in connection 
with this situation I would be pleased to 
hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rei F. Murray, 
Member of Congress. 
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United States imports of wood pulp by principal countries or origin, annual, 1920-50, and January to November 1951—Continued 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an address by Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER, delivered at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in Warren, Ohio, on 
Thursday, February 21, 1952: 


We are met at a challenging time. Itisa 
time of world disorder and world revolution. 
It is a time when all the vaiues we have lived 
by are being questioned as never before. It 
is a time when we Americans are the hope of 
free men everywhere. 

It is, therefore, I say, a time to have cour- 
age. A time to think and to act. It is good 
for us to take stock of ourselves; good to ask 
certain questions. 

How did we become what we are? 

What did we create on this continent? 

How has our creation been changed by 
time and circumstances? 

Whither are we bound? 

I shall try to answer these questions briefly, 
and as nearly as I can in terms of great 
men—Jefferson and Jackson—whose memory 
we revere tonight and whose undying fame 
we celebrate. 

Jefferson was one of the rare men of all 
time because he was a universal genius. The 
range of his knowledge and interests was 
staggering. He took all knowledge for his 
province—legislator, statesman, philosopher, 
diplomat, architect, Secretary of State, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and founder of our 
great Democratic Party, which will win 
again in 1952? It was characteristic of Jef- 
ferson that, however great the burden of 
his duties, he found time to correspond with 
a French chef about the preparation of 
sauces. For Jefferson was also a rounded 
man. Loving that which pertained to soul 
and mind, he did not despise those simple 
things that delight merely the senses. 

One could talk for a week without begin- 
ning to catalog Jefferson’s achievements. It 
would be enough to insure his immortality 
that he wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a document whose sublimity is second, 
in my mind, only to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Or that he wrote the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Liberty. Or that he was 
the father of the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson was very American in one great 
respect. He was essentially optimistic. He 
believed deeply in the greatness of man’s na- 
ture; that man’s way was upward; that prog- 
Tress was inevitable. 

He believed more in the collective wisdom 
of the people than in the individual wisdom 
of any one man. He thought that the peo- 
ple were capable of solving their own prob- 
lems; that nothing was beyond their under- 
standing. And when America was young, it 
ws fortunate for her that she found in him 
a leader who gave wings to her faith. We 
democrats produce great leaders whenever 
faith needs wings. We will continue to pro- 
duce them. 

if you should visit the last resting place of 
Thomas Jefferson, you would find inscribed 
on his tombstone these achievements, but 
you would not find mentioned there that he 
was also President of the United States. His 
last instructions were that it should be thus. 

This, I believe, is another measure of the 
man’s greatness—he was not interested in 


holding office for office’s sake; he was inter- 
ested in holding office only for what he could 
achieve thereby for the good of the people. 
His contributions, he believed, were this 
great new concept of the liberties of man; 
this great new concept of freedom of wor- 
ship; this great new educational institution 
where men, in seeking learning, might make 
secure their own liberties, for an unfettered 
mind is a free mind. 

This, I believe, is in the tradition of our 
great Democratic Presidents—of Wilson, for 
example, and of the late great Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

These great Democrats did not wildly seek 
office just for the glory of holding office. 
They sought office because they believed in 
what they were doing. They had a burning 
desire to contribute to the welfare of their 
fellow men. This was perhaps most clearly 
said by Woodrow Wilson. Wilson made it 
very plain that he hesitated to become Presi- 
dent: “It means giving up nearly everything 
that one holes dear,” he said. And yet, he 
added: “In spite cf what I said to you, I do 
want to be President. And I will tell you 
why: I want this country to have a Presi- 
dent who will do certain things. There are 
men who could do these things better than 
Ican. Of that, I am sure; but the question 
is, Would they do them? I cannot have any 
positive assurance that the man who be- 
comes President will do, or even attempt to 
do, the things which I want to see done. 
But I am sure that I will at least try to do 
most of them.” 

Jefferson also believed that men had cer- 
tain inalienable rights—rights so sacred that 
no government could infringe on them or 
impair them or deny them. 

All of these principles were to Jefferson— 
in his own words—‘self-evident.” Yet we 
now discover, to our distress, that they are 
self-evident only to a minority of people on 
this planet. We also discover—and this ex- 
tremely distressing—that there are even some 
Americans to whom these sacred rights of 
man are not self-evident. Consequently, 
both at home some times, and always abroad, 
we are called upon to vindicate them as 
never before in our past. 

Proceeding upon the principle that men 
are endowed at birth with these rights, and 
that a just government derives its powers 
from the people, Jefferson and his associates 
constructed a new government. It was so 
strong and so flexible that it has success- 
fully met the threats and disasters of nearly 
175 years. In the light of its problems, its 
success has never been surpassed. As for 
myself, I firmly believe this to be true: 

Our system has given more men more hap- 
piness and prosperity over a wider area for 
a longer time than any other system ever 
elected by man. 

Underlying this system are certain prin- 
ciples that were laid down at the beginning 
of our Government, Jefferson being one of 
its great architects. What are some of these 
principles? 

1. The principle of democracy; namely, 
that government comes from below, not from 
above. 

2. The principles of liberty; namely, that 
our Government is limited. There are some 
things government cannot do. Above, all, it 
may not infringe upon the rights of man. 

3. The principle of federalism; namely, that 
it is both wise and possibie to distribute 
powers among governments, giving local 
powers to local governments, and general 
powers to the National Government. 

4. The principle of equality; namely, that 
all men are -qual in the sight of the law, 
and should have equal privileges and oppor- 
tunities insofar as a society can assure these. 

Here I am talking about all the people— 
foreign born as well as native born, black as 
well as white, city folks and farmers. As my 
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friend Nathan Straus says in his little book, 
“Those who came over on the slave ships 
as well as those who came over on the May- 
flower.” 

Now, none of these things were new in 
Jefferson's time. What makes him so re- 
markable, and our founding fathers so re- 
markable, is that they were the first to take 
them and, as nearly as possible, put them 
into practice. 

They took the principle that men make 
government and so originated the Consti- 
tutional Convention, an institution without 
precedent in the lives of other nations. 

They took the principle that government 
is limited. These eighteenth century men 
who just freed themselves from the domina- 
tion of a king were fearful of government— 
and they limited it so that no tyrant can 
arise upon our shores. 

And last, they took the principle—or shall 
we say the dream?—of equality among men. 
They worked on its political implications. 
They worked, too, on its social, economic, 
and intellectual implications. 

These great principles entered into the 
making of the Constitution and of America. 
They were established. But they were by no 
means completely vindicated. To this day 
we are trying to vindicate them and, more 
and more, we are vindicating them. 

Considering myself, along with Jefferson, 
a good Democrat, I believe as he did in the 
collective wisdom of the people. In coun- 
seling with the people, they have not only 
given me their wisdom but I have often 
drawn strength from them when I found 
myself faltering. 

During the past week or more, I have been 
doing a lot of counseling with the people 
of New Hampshire—through 10-foot snow- 
drifts. In New Hampshire, as in Ohio, I am 
entered in a preferential presidential pri- 
mary—where the people have a chance to 
vote for or against me—Estrs KEFrauvER—as 
aman. That, I think, is the essence of de- 
mocracy—in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, 
who believed in the people. We need more 
democracy today—as we did in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s time. He did his part to make de- 
mocracy more secure. I hope that I am do- 
ing my part—and here I speak of de- 
democracy with both a small and a capital 
“D.” I remain optimistic about the future 
as Jefferson was optimistic. 

I would like to talk to you now about an- 
other great man; one who inaugurated a new 
type of Presidency. His name was Andrew 
Jackson. 

Brought up on the turbulent frontier, the 
upland country at the dividing line between 
North and South Carolina, Jackson was ad- 
mitted to the North Carolina bar in 1787, the 
first year of the making of the Constitution. 

Nine years later, he was a resident of 
Tennessee when it was admitted to the 
Union. He went to the House of Representa- 
tives from Tennessee. He went to the Sen- 
ate from Tennessee. He went on to the 
Presidency of the United States from Ten- 
nessee. And, I am glad to say, he carried with 
him the devotion of thousands of wearers 
of coonskin caps. 

By the time Jackson got to the White 
House, much had changed. Washington 
had been President of 4,000,000 people. 
Jackson, of 12,000,000 people. Immigrants 
were pouring into the country. But, above 
all, the industrial revolution was in full 
blast. Jefferson had thought men decayed 
when they lived in cities. His ideal country 
Was one where every man lived content be- 
neath his own fig tree on his own land. Now 
the cities were growing. Now industry was 
coming rapidly. 

By 1830, the people felt that they badly 
needed a friend. The industrial revolution 
was bringing its woes: filthy slums, long 
hours of hard work with pitifully small pay, 
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insecure jobs. The old ruling class ignored 
all of this. The gentry had no contact with 
the masses who wtre beginning to vote. A 
new type of leadership was called for; An- 
drew Jackson supplied it. 

Jackson became the people's President, 
the champion of the ordinary man; the re- 
lentless foe of all who sought to deny him 
his just dues. 

As much as I should like to do so, I can- 
not dwell long upon his magnificent and 
stormy career. At the end of his second 
term, Jackson retired to the Hermitage, his 
farm near Nashville. He had, during his 
Presidency, remodeled the Presidency and 
the political parties, and had changed the 
nature of the American Government. 

What of the man himself? How did his 
fellow citizens regard him? Thomas Hart 
Benton Gescribed the scene when Jackson 
left the Capitol on his way for final retire- 
ment. He says that when the General start- 
ed toward his carriage a great shout came 
from the crowd, a cry “such as power never 
commanded, nor men in power received. It 
was the affection, gratitude, and admiration 
of the living age, saluting for the last time 
agreat man. It was the acclaim of posterity, 
breaking from the bosoms of contempo- 
raries.” 

It may be that, aside fron: his great tangi- 
ble achievements, the finest asset that Jack- 
son has left us is the symbolic figures of 
Jackson. To Americans “Jackson” means the 
buoyant and hopeful youth of democracies. 
It means a fighting friend for the people, a 
friend who could not be intimidated or di- 
verted from the struggle for the rights of 
the ordinary man. It also means this: since 
Jackson's day, no American can doubt that 
a@ man working for the people's good can be 
as inflexibly stubborn about it. 

There is a legend in Tennessee that one 
of his friends was asked if he thought the 
general had gone to heaven. The reply came 
quickly: “Of course, he went to heaven—if 
he took a mind to.” 

Jefferson had instituted the enduring prin- 
ciples upon which this Government is found- 
ed, and Jackson had taken the first great 
steps to vindicate them. Today, as their 
legatees on one hand and as trustees on the 
other hand for the America of the future, 
we must preserve Jefferson's principles while 
continuing to press on for Jacksonian vindi- 
cation of them. 

Now men are resistant to change. But 
change is perhaps the most permanent aspect 
of man’s life on earth. And so America, in 
many ways, has widely changed from the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson. 

In 1920, the Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced that a great revolution had quietly 
taken place in the United States. That was 
over 30 years ago. It was then that, for the 
first time in its history, more Americans were 
living in cities than in small towns and on 
the farms. We had become an urban and 
industrial Nation rather than the rural and 
farm Nation that we had always been. Jeffer- 
son's America had been changed beyond 
recognition. 

But the great principles which he 
enunciated still endured, and as giant forces 
arose upon American soil, it became clearer 
than ever that we should constantly keep 
alive the Jacksonian struggle for the rights 
of the ordinary man. 

Thank God we Democrats produced men 
to do it. 

Why do you think there are those who hate 
the memory of Roosevelt so intensely to- 
day. It is because he, like Jackson—and 
like all Democrats worthy of the name put 
the welfare of the comman man above the 
welfare of the predatory interests. 

Yet this is not all that has changed. We 
were long an isolated country. I think it 
indeed may be truthfully said that we did 
not come into the stream of history until 
Pearl Harbor. Now we are the leaders of 


the free people of the world. The complexi- 
ties with which we deal are staggering. 
Change of all kind comes with bewildering 
rapidity. More perhaps has happened to 
men in the past 50 years than in the pre- 
ceding 1,000 years. 

And so, as some of our attitudes have also 
been affected by change, many of us are no 
longer optimistic as we once were. Many 
of us no longer believe, as Jefferson believed, 
in the inevitability of progress. But while 
no one in his right senses can regard America 
as an adventure that has ended, there is 
little doubt that many Americans no longer 
welcome change with their earlier enthu- 
siasm or regard the future as a romantic 
adventure. 

I repeat that I remain optimistic about the 
future of America. Mine is not, I hope, a 
foolish enthusiasm. It is based upon solid 
reality. 

We have had ups and downs in this coun- 
try ever since its beginning. It is probable 
that we shall have ups and downs in the 
future. But the Democratic party, acting 
upon the principle of Jacksonian democracy, 
if it has not found a way to prevent some 
of the downs, has found a way to lessen 
the shock so that the ordinary man is not 
crushed by them. It is clear that ever 
since the founding of this Republic we 
have, whatever the temporary set-backs, gone 
forward on all fronts, until today our ordi- 
nary people enjoy luxuries that were once 
the privilege of only the rich. We have, for 
example, so improved our private and public 
health services that the average American 
has the highest life expectancy of any man 
in the world. 

Every school child is guaranteed a second- 
ary education, while we number our college 
graduates by the millions. We have enorm- 
ously improved our housing. Our people 
generally are no longer ill-fed, ill-housed, 
ill-clothed. 

The people remain our greatest asset; this 
industrious, ingenious, expansive, adjustable 
people of ours who will never—thank God— 
return to the unhappy and often wretched 
estate in which millions of them were left 
at the end of a succession of Republican 
presidents. 

We Democrats still stand for Jacksonian 
democracy. We are still the champions of 
the ordinary man. We still have a healthy 
contempt for money power alone. We still 
believe in progress. 

From Ulysses S. Grant to this day the Re- 
publican Party h&s strained its neck looking, 
not upward, but backward. Its candidates 
for the Presidency are often new names. 
But new or old, they repeat the same out- 
moded, rejected principles of their predeces- 
sors. The chief of these is that the Repub- 
licen Party—in a mother-knows-best atti- 
tude—would tell the American people what 
is good for them. 

Now, I’m not saying that the Republican 
Party lacks a mentality. The only trouble 
with it is that it is an antique mentality. 
It belongs to the dead past; not the living 
present, or the dynamic future. It is the 
kind of mentality that would have been a 
great hit in ancient Egypt. For there people 
worshiped the dead and enshrined the past. 

If it were possible to put the ideas of the 
Republican Party upon a dummy figure, I'd 
do it and make a present of one to every 
museum in the country. It would stand as 
a note upon our past, along with the model 
of Robert Fulton's steamboat, and a warning 
for those who come after us. It would 
demonstrate that the Republican Party is not 
only anti-Jackson but is also antediluvian, 
It would also show that a political party— 
like a man—can grow old without growing 
up. 

Republicans oppose all of the great social 
and economic gains that we have made dur- 
ing the past two decades. They say they 
are trying to save us from something. But 
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what it is, I do not know. Certainly they 
have not been able to save themselves from 
themselves. It is also true that for a long 
time the American people have had an ardent 
desire to be saved from the backwardness of 
the Republican Party. 

The Republican Party should have been, 
during all these years in which the Demo- 
crats were leading us to new goals and new 
achievements, a party offering constructive 
criticism. 

Instead, it has been a party which sought 

to tear down rather than build up. It pro- 
duced a new byword: McCarthyism. What 
does McCarthyism signify? It signifis 
among other things an attack upon one of 
our most basic liberties—freedom of the 
press. 
Sometime ago, Time magazine did a cover 
story on McCartny. He didn’t like the story. 
So he sat down and wrote to Mr. Henry Luce, 
the magazine’s publisher: and this is what 
McCarthy said: 

“I am preparing material on Time maga- 
zine, to furnish all of your advertisers so 
they may be fully aware of the type of pub- 
lication they are supporting.” 

The New York Daily News expressed its 
reaction under the candid heading “Low 
blow Joe.” 

Many people looked upon the Senator's 
letter as blackmail. 

There is no doubt that it is a blow aimed 
at the freedom of the press; one of the 
great freedoms that insures our freedom as 
a@ people. 

This is Republican McCartny. This is the 
man who is the life of the party. This is the 
man who has recklessly ruined many lives. 

In the light of these incidents, I hope I 
have made it clear to you that the Demo- 
cratic Party must ever be on the alert. It 
must protect the great principles of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, for in them lies our free- 
dom as a people. We must vindicate the 
principles of Jacksonian Democracy, for in 
them lies the assurance that ours shall re- 
main a Government devoted to the welfare 
of the whole people. 

The principles of Jefferson and Jackson 
remain alive among us. But so do those 
who would extinguish them. They will 
fail. The lights will burn brightly. And 
by them this country will find its way to a 
better life for more men at home, and to 
peace abroad in the world. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. Willis Smith, of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ¥ 
’ 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD ~ 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address made by Senator WILLIs SMITH, 
of North Carolina, before the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner at Richmond, Va., 
on February 23. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, and 
fellow Democrats—and I mean real Demo- 
crats—Democrats who believe in the tradi- 
tions of the Democratic Party and who have 
followed its destinies with devotion and ac- 
claim, 
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I salute you as Democrats who believe in 
democracy and its principles as have been 
enunciated through the years since that day 
in 1792 when Thomas Jefferson wrote his 
famous letter to George Washington an- 
nouncing the name for the party of which 
he had become the recognized head. 

Tonight, we come to celebrate the history 
of the Democrat Party, to praise its virtues 
and to deplore its imperfections. We come 
with the determination that the party of 
our fathers shall not be further desecrated 
so as to render it unacceptable or unservice- 
able to the posterity of those who have made 
both the name and the party a representa- 
tion for the best that there has been in 
human government. 

I am honored by you at being invited to 
address you tonight. Something has been 
said about my being a native of this great 
State of Virginia. Indeed, that is true, but 
I was not altogether responsible for the 
choice. I may say, though, that during the 
gentle contest which accompanied my nomi- 
nation there were some who raised the ques- 
tion. At about that time, your people did 
a remarkably fine thing. They selected for 
their present chief executive a native of 
North Carclina. One of your Virginia news- 
papers suggested that, after all, turn about 
was fair play, and that since Virginia had 
so highly honored a native of North Caro- 
lina, maybe it would not be amiss for North 
Carolinians to reciprocate. Governor Battle, 
you got elected just in time to eliminate 
that objection to my candidacy. I am 
grateful to you, sir, for the foresight which 
you showed in choosing your birthplace. 

I am glad to be here tonight to join with 
the Democrats from this great Common- 
wealth, in this State of George Washington, 
father of his country; in this the State of 
Thomas Jefferson, the founder and patri- 
arch of our party; in this the State of many 
other illustrious statesmen whose names 
are household words wherever the history of 
America is known. And I am glad that to- 
night I can see in this audience friends of 
rine from North Carolina, who have traveled 
some distance to join with us in this cele- 
bration. May they go back and give a good 
report for themselves and for me. I believe 
that North Carolinians will join with Vir- 
ginians in preserving the form of govern- 
ment which has meant so much to so many 
in this the land we love. 

The contacts between our people have been 
cordial and close. That has been my ex- 
perience with the two great Senators from 
your State. I know many of your Congress- 
men. I believe I am justified in saying that 
no States represented in the halls of Congress 
have finer gentlemen to represent them than 
the State of Virginia. 

It was in 1931, when I was speaker of the 
house of representatives in North Carolina, 
that I first became acquainted with your dis- 
tinguished Senator Byrp. He had just ac- 
complished remarkable results in reorganiza- 
tion of the government of the State of Vir- 
ginia and was acclaimed far and wide for 
that achievement. In the joint session to 
which he spoke, there was much interest by 
North Carolinians in what he said; this 
young Governor of Virginia had come with 
@ message that could and did mean much 
to good government in the State of North 
Carolina. Today, there is great interest in 
what he has been saying in a noble effort to 
stop the disintegration of the American 
economy. 

I have found in Senator Byrp a great 
statesman and a wise counselor. His words 
have not always been heeded—that is, by 
the Chief Executive of our Nation. But, I 
did notice sometime ago that one Harry was 
writing to the other Harry and calling him 
“Dear Harry.” I wondered then if a metamor- 
phosis had occurred that might produce har- 
mony. I have seen no results, though, so 
far, along that line. At any rate, the letter 


wasn’t like some letters that the author has 
been known to write. But, I have ascer- 
tained that Berryville now has a postmaster. 

My other colleague from Virginia I have 
likewise known casually for several years 
prior to meeting him upon the floor of the 
Senate. In him I have found a colleague to 
trust, of whom I can be proud. It was my 
pleasure, shortly after I arrived in the Sen- 
ate, to receive through him an invitation 
to address another great body of Virginians 
at Cape Henry upon the occasion of the 
annual pilgrimage to that area. I am, there- 
fore, grateful to the great State of Virginia 
for two such distinguished and delightful 
colleagues. Indeed, in my estimation there 
are no more worthy Senators than Byrp and 
ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 

This party of ours, founded by Thomas 
Jefferson is the oldest political instrumen- 
tality in the United States. It had its crigin 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
where were fought the first battles between 
those advocating a strong centralized Federal 
Government and those who wished to have 
a Federal Government of the least possible 
proportions, consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the Nation. The democratic idea and 
vision was that the people, by as near direct 
control as possible, should be in command 
of the functions of government. It advo- 
cated the greatest possible degree of personal 
liberty. It opposed the centralization of 
power in the then new Federal Government, 
and proclaimed “equal rights for all and 
special privileges to none.” It believed in 
religious liberty, a free press, and free speech. 

In 1800, the people of our then new Na- 
tion designated our party to take control 
by electing Thomas Jefferson as the third 
President. From then for 40 years our party 
was in continuous control of the Govern- 
ment and, with little opposition. Then arose 
the Whig Party with some degree of success; 
and then came the historic division that 
split our party on the slavery question in 
1860. We all know the results. 

But, before that, in 1828, came the election 
of Andrew Jackson, who shares with Jeffer- 
son the manifest venerations of all true 
Democrats. Jackson, indeed, made the Dem- 
ocratic Party the party of the people. He 
was a strong man and a popular idol, and 
thereby became one of the great figures of 
American history. 

Through the vicissitudes of various move- 
ments, the Democratic Party has been suc- 
cessful in controlling, for a large portion of 
our history, the direction of the destinies of 
this Nation. We, as Democrats, have been 
able frequently to compose our differences 
since 1860. Four years ago provocation 
seemed too great to four States in the South, 
whose people felt that they should put their 
principles first. They refused to follow the 
official leaders of the Democratic Party. To- 
day, we know that the unrest and the dis- 
satisfaction which produced that result are 
rampant throughout the South, as well, in- 
deed in many other parts of America. Many 
feel that our very economic life as a Nation 
is at stake. The vital question before all 
Democrats today is: Shall we compose these 
differences and march forward in a solid 
phalanx with the principles of our party— 
the historic principles—as our guiding star? 

Every Democrat, who knows the history of 
our party, remembers how we wandered in 
the wilderness as a result of a split in our 
party. So we should not forget history, but 
rather endeavor to compose our differences. 
In this effort we are entitled to fair treat- 
ment as an equal in a joint endeavor, and 
not as asuppliant. I realize what the Presi- 
dent said in 1948 about being elected with- 
out the South. 

I read from the New York Times of De- 
cember 3, 1948: 

“President Truman made it unmistakably 
clear today that he neither sought nor de- 
sired the votes of the southern presidential 
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electors who ran on a pledge to support the 
southern democrats. He declared that he 
was proud that he and Vice President ALBEN 
W. BarRKLEy had without New York and with- 
out the solid South.” 

I was one of those who helped to nominate 
him in 1944 when the South was not spurned. 

What of today? We are at the threshold 
of what will be, undoubtedly, a historic cam- 
paign in American politics. We have the 
parties apparently almost evenly divided in 
adherents. In the Senate we have as Demo- 
crats a majority of four. No man can tell 
what the majority will be, and who will be 
in control after next November. We have 
a threatened split in the Republican Party 
on which we should capitalize. But, we have 
in our own party ranks the greatest dissatis- 
faction and disaffection that have prevailed 
since 1860. What shall we do with this situ- 
ation? What will our party leaders do? 
What will the highest in command of our 
party do? Will they be arrogant and stub- 
born? When we demand bread in the house 
of our fathers shall we receive a stone in- 
stead? These questions must be answered 
with temperate and tolerant actions, if we 
are to preserve the party of our fathers, and 
maintain our hold upon the Government. 

Where do the obligations lie in this cam- 
paign? Shall the Southern States, and their 
Demccratic Party members in all walks of 
life, be considered? Or shail their views and 
rights be ruthlessly cast aside by those who 
think they are in control of the Democratic 
Party, and who believe that they have such 
a stranglehold that no man nor woman in 
the South dare to give voice to the feelings 
of this great section of America. 

Are we not entitled to have those in au- 
thority in the Democratic Party, from the 
Chief Executive down, remember that the 
people of the South have stood by fhe Demo- 
cratic Party yeer in and year out, and that 
we have been its bulwark against defeat and 
disintegration. What now are our duties? 
What are our responsibilities? What, in- 
deed, do we have a right to expect? 

Are we not entitled to consideration for 
the services contributed by us to the Demo- 
cratic Party in the past; for the allegiance 
that we have given to its principles and the 
promulgation of its tenets; should we not 
have the right to express ourselves, and say 
here and now that we will have to be con- 
sidered and our rights regarded. Do we not 
have the right to say that we will no longer 
blindly follow the lead of those who have 
changed, in measure and mold, the historical 
traditions and precepts of the Democratic 
Party? 

We know that our party has been con- 
cerned with the average man; with the work- 
ingman. We wish to keep the Democratic 
Party the party of the people; the party to 
which the average man and woman can look 
for the opportunity to progress in life, as 
their own talents justify. 

The average man and woman who votes 
the Democratic ticket believes in the prin- 
ciples of the party; in justice and fairness; 
in morality and honesty; and that the Demo- 
cratic Party should carry the banner of hon- 
esty. They do not believe that the party 
should be used by any of its leaders for the 
material benefit of their friends or members 
of their gang. 

In recent months I have heard statements 
made that the Democratic Party doesn't 
need the South: A rather arrogant and 
reckless statement indeed from ruling Dem- 
ocrats who have been the beneficiaries of 
our loyalty and support through the years. 

Are these men who feel so toward the 
South our friends, or are they, in their inner- 
most thoughts and hearts, our enemies? I 
need not recite nor recount here the failure 
of the national administration to recognize 
Senators from those Southern States, even 
though they be Democrats, who 4 years ago 
refused to follow the candidacy of one who 
seemed to care so little for the South. 
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What was the result? You heard of the 
scandals in the State of Mississippi, where 
from Washington there was attempted to be 
set up, under the sponsorship of some of the 
top persons in our party, a spurious organi- 
zation to distribute and trade political pa- 
tronage. Happily, that situation was exposed. 

It seems that during the past 4 years we 
have indeed lived through a period of per- 
fidious patronage, in the belief by some that 
political support can be bought and paid 
for, and delivered at the next election. It 
has been sickening, indeed, to see Demo- 
cratic Senators elected by the people of their 
States, in honest and fair elections, denied 
the opportunities that should be theirs as 
members of the dominant party in the Gov- 
ernment. 

We cannot deny that in these recent years, 
under our present administration, our party 
has become infested with political pap suck- 
ers and panhandlers. We have seen the 
spectacie of simpering sycophants being 
close to the throne. We know that through- 
out America there has developed the feel- 
ing that, if you belong to the right gang, 
then you have access to portals that should 
never be opened to the unworthy. 

We know that, whether justified or not, 
there is a feeling that some of the top 
figures in American Government today are 
willing to condone infractions of the law, 
provided those infractions are by members 
of the right gang. We know that most 
Americans believe in honesty, integrity, and 
morality. We know today that good Amer- 
ican citizens all over our land are well- 
nigh dismayed at the constant revelations 
being laid before them of corruption in 
Government. 

Shall we as true Democrats, dedicated to 
good Government for the great mass of our 
people, condone the activities that have 
brought shame to our civilization? Shall 
we gloss these things over and try to forget 


and have others forget? Or, shall we go forth 
with a determination to weed out of Gov- 
ernment those who would engage in ne- 
farious practices that have embarrassed us 
from one end of America to another. I know 
that we can point to the misdeeds of the 


Republican Party of the past. I know that 
we can challenge them to show their purity. 
I fear, though, that Albert Falls’ $100,000 
will look like pin money of a Lilliputian 
compared to some of the recent and current 
revelations. But, I know also that we as 
Democrats must rely upon ourselves for the 
reform that must come. 

I believe that we should ourselves clean 
our own hourehold; so that it may be under- 
stood that no longer will rascality and cor- 
ruption be condoned; but rather that the 
Democratic Party, and those in power in its 
name, will prosecute and punish, and re- 
move from public office every person who fails 
in a public trust. 

I believe that if we will, ourselves, put out 
of office, and into prison, every man of low 
or high estate who has been guilty of crim- 
inal conduct, then we as a party can keep 
the confidence of the average man. But, if 
we are to do this, then we will have to have 
complete cooperation from the persons at 
the top in our party. A coating of respec- 
table veneer will not suffice. 

Let us then Democrats, one and all, deter- 
mine that we will heed the need four im- 
provement in the moral fiber of many gov- 
ernmental activities, and that we wil. allow 
no one to stand in the way of an honest, 
fearless, and complete clean-up. 

America has participated in two destruc- 
tive world wars, and it is now engaged in 
another war euphoniously and hypocritically 
referred to by its advocates and projectors as 
a@ police action. America has been devoting 
its energies, its blood, and its treasure to the 

enefit and improvement of the people of 
the world. We have sought no territory; nor 
have we desired to restrict the liberty or use 


any people of any nation for our benefit. We 
have given generously to groups all over the 
world. 

In exchange for these manifestations of 
our friendliness, we seem today to be the 
most hated of all of the great nations of 
the earth. We have pursued a give-away 
policy far beyond anything that Americans 
could have dreamed of a few years ago. 
I believe we have gone too far. 

The Marshall plar. was a great conception 
to help people help themselves, and seems 
to have produced good results. It seems, 
though, that many of our Officials became 
intoxicated with the idea that we could con- 
trol the world by a give-away policy, heedless 
of the burdens placed upon the American 
workers. This policy, it seems to me, has 
been developed to the point of recklessness. 
I am of the opinion that we should take 
heed lest our expenditure: for the benefit of 
others undermine the national economy. 
Shall we take heed, and as loyal Democrats 
and American citizens, express ourselves 
about the policies now being pursued along 
our economic front? Or shall we be dumb, 
driven cattle? 

I have before me the latest publication of 
the Federal budget with the imprint of the 
Executive Office of the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget thereon. I call your 
attention to some of the figures it contains. 
Last year we had estimated income of $62,- 
000,000,000 and estimated expenditures of 
$71,000,000,000. This year the Chief Execu- 
tive has asked for an increase in taxation, 
and has estimated that the expenditures now 
contemplated shall be more than $85,000,- 
000,000. Are these expenditures justified in 
the light of their impact upon the American 
economy? A glance backward over the 
budget figures and the public debt, as con- 
tained in this same document, issued by the 
President’s office, discloses that never in our 
history, except during the two war years of 
1944 and 1945, has our budget ever ap- 
proached the $85,000,000,000 now contem- 
plated by the Chief Executive and his assist- 
ants. Just 10 years ago, in 1942, the total 
budget expenditures was $34,000,000,000, 
Today the Chief Executive asks us for a 
budget two and one-half times that amount. 

What shall we do with this budget? Shall 
we impose again upon the American people 
additional taxes? Heaven forbid. Today the 
tax rates have risen to such an extent that 
there is little incentive for the average man 
to work a bit harder, because his added ef- 
forts are not justified in many instances by 
reason of the attitude of the Government in 
taking so much of what he earns. 

We have great expenses in the offing. I 
know that we have defense expenditures. I 
know that we must defend ourselves at all 
costs and at all hazards. But we must not 
let defense hysterics blind us to economic 
dangers. I know that American liberty and 
freedom are worth whatever it shall cost us 
to preserve. But likewise I know that it is 
imperative that we shall maintain the hope 
and the ambition of the average man that 
he may earn and keep a portion of his earn- 
ings, not only for his current needs but for 
those of the future. Shall we make an effort 
to economize or shall we attempt to stigma- 
tize every good citizen who shows an in- 
terest in the old-fashioned virtues of thrift, 
economy, frugality, and integrity? 

You have in your senior Senator the great- 
est exponent of economy in America, who 
has labored long to keep before the Ameri- 
can people the necessity for our economic 
independence. He has warned time and time 
again against the invidious proposals that 
can and will undermine our economic situa- 
tion. Stalin’s hope is to conquer America, 
not by force from the outside but rather 
by infiltration, inflation, and dissension 
within—such dissension as develops when 
the economic structure of a country breaks 
down. 
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Let us take a look at our present admin- 
istration. In 7% years it will have spent 
more money, representing the toil and the 
sweat of American workers, than has been 
spent by all of the administrations of the 
Presidents from George Washington down 
to and including Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Inflation is rampant in our midst. Every 
student of economics knows that inflation 
is a destroyer of confidence on the part of 
the people. It has wrecked other nations 
and other governments, and unless we are 
able to stop it with some measures of econ- 
omy, we may find ourselves in the most 
serious predicament that was ever visited 
upon us. Shall we as Democrats, and Demo- 
crats who believe in economy and in the 
still valuable virtues of the past, have a 
right to express ourselves, or shall we accept 
at full face value the statements of those 
who wildly claim they are interested in com- 
bating inflation? 

While we talk much about the predica- 
ment of other nations, we seem not to pay 
too much attention to some of the pertinent 
facts involved. We have given lavishly to 
Great Britain. I, for one, am glad to have 
cooperated to a reasonable extent. I be- 
lieve that we should cooperate with these 
people because they are more nearly our 
kind, with a belief in the institutions that 
have made both that nation and this one 
great. But, I believe that we have extended 
our largess about as far as we should go. 
I was confirmed in this thought at a recent 
conference with two members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament who feared that, as gracious 
as we had been, our gifts to Great Britain 
were undermining the incentive of many of 
the ordinary citizens of Britain. 

Let us examine Britain's situation with 
respect to population and debt. I under- 
stand that Great Britain has approximately 
50,000,000 people, and that it owes approxi- 
mately $60,000,000,000. In the European 
countries outside the iron curtain, I under- 
stand there are 195,000,000 inhabitants and 
that those groups owe $105,000,000,000. 
Compare those figures with our own situa- 
tion, where we have roughly 150,000,000 peo- 
ple and owe, at the present time, again 
according to the figures from the President's 
budget brief, $260,000,000,000. On the Presi- 
dent's estimate, this will go to $274,000,000,- 
000 in 1953, the highest amount that the 
public debt has ever reached. 

There are plans, I understand, to continue 
even greater deficit spending. Are we then 
in a position, or is there any need, for us 
to continue to lavish sums upon other na- 
tions? There are people holding important 
jobs in connection with international com- 
mitments who will cry loud and long at the 
thought of our curtailing any international 
activity. But, after all, the first concern 
of the American Government should be the 
American people. Our workers should not 
be the slaves of the peoples of the world. 
But it seems that we are rapidly approaching 
that undesirable distinction. 

We must, of course, spend the necessary 
amount for our military defense, but we 
should not be governed by hysteria in our 
spending. You see frequent references to 
the amount of our budget devoted to the mil- 
itary. Again I have before me the Presi- 
dent's budget in brief, representing his pro- 
gram. That shows that the military services 
revuire 60 cents out of each dollar of the 
budget. There is, of course, a little addi- 
tional item of 13 cents out of each dollar 
for international commitments. That is one 
place where we certainly can cut down our 
expenditures if we really wish to economize. 
There is 5 cents out of each dollar that goes 
to veterans’ benefits. Certainly none of us 
would, or should, deprive the veterans of any- 
thing that they need. 

Our only hope for economy is to have at 
the head of our Government someone who 
really believes in economy. Let us have 
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economy and have a beginning now. Let 
us cut out some of the peripatetic patron- 
age dispensers who seem to think that our 
mission is to provide for all the world. In 
other words, my friends, let us get back to 
giving more attention to our own affairs than 
we give to the affairs of others. Let us differ- 
entiate between responding to worthy calls 
for assistance and mercenary meddling that 
seems to be practiced by so many upon the 
public payroll. Let us remember that other 
civilizations have been developed and ap- 
preciated by peoples in other parts of the 
world, and that in many instances they are 
preferred above our own. 

The people of the South do not wish to 
sit in at the liquidation of the Democratic 
Party. Nor do they wish to see their State 
organizations demoralized. For 50 years 
your State and mine have received good gov- 
ernment at the hands of the Democratic 
Party. We love and are proud of our own 
party and its accomplishments. We do not 
wish to see the benefits of that government 
dissolved by the strife that seems to be in 
the making. 

If the President of the United States wishes 
to preserve the integrity of the Democratic 
Party, then it would seem that he should 
be willing—and maybe he is—to consider 
with the leaders of the South those who are 
being contemplated for the Presidential nom- 
ination on the Democratic ticket. We have 
in the South distinguished Democrats who 
have served their party, their State, and 
their Nation. They are entitled to consider- 
ation and they are entitled to that consider- 
ation now. Such Democrats, for instance, as 
Bynap, of Virginia, and Russetu, of Georgia. 

We have not been the recipient of much 
consideration at the hands of the national 
leaders in spite of our devotion to the party. 
We can forgive that, but we do insist that we 
will not stand idly by while our rights are 
flouted and our views ignored. 

If we must have a fight, then let us have 
it. And, if need be, with such savagery as 
we may expect to encounter from the gang- 
sterism which we may have to face. Let us 
meet it and destroy it to the satisfaction of 
all good citizens, regardless of party or fac- 
tion. 

In all good spirits, with rancor toward 
none, but with a firm resolve, let us refuse to 
further Trumanize the Democratic Party and 
our national life. 

Let us remember that our first duty as 
public officials and as citizens as well, is to 
guard well the liberties bought with the 
blood of others. Let us determine that, if 
need be, we will place the welfare of our 
country above the temporary success of our 
party. 

Let us think for ourselves on these prob- 
lems. Let us again repeat Jefferson’s pre- 
cept, and swear eternal enmity to every form 
of tyranny over the minds of men, 


Intolerance the Enemy of Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY a 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, increas- 
ingly, articles in medical journals are 
stressing the dangers inherent in blood 
transfusions, in cases where adequate 
precautionary measures are not taken. 
It is acknowledged by the medical au- 
thorities that jaundice is one of the dan- 
gers resulting from such transfusions. 
Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of Medford, Mass., 


has conducted a careful research pro- 
gram in which he has found that, with- 
out necessary counteractive medication, 
cancer can result in the victim. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter on 
this subject addressed to Mr. Paul Har- 
vey, Co-Op Programs, New York City, 
dated March 1, 1952, by Robert E. Lin- 
coln, M. D., and also a copy of a letter 
written by Dr. Lincoln to Admiral 
Boone, Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, dated March 
1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the two let- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Marcu 1, 1952. 
Mr. Pau. Harvey, 
Co-Op Programs, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Harvey: The enclosed letter was 
sent Saturday, March 1, 1952, by me to Ad- 
miral J. T. Boone, Chief Medical Director, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., 
as one last cry in a strange world, endeavor- 
ing to seek aid from those few men who have 
within their power the right and authority 
to correct any further continuance of this 
most incomprehensible situation that has 
been allowed to go on despite previous advice 
to the contrary. 

I cannot and will not stand by and watch 
the cissolution of this Nation for reasons 
that are beyond my powers to understand. 

Very truly yours, 
RosBertT E. LINCOLN, M. D. 


__ 


Marcu 1, 1952. 
J. T. Boone, 

Vice Admiral (Medical Corps), United 
States Navy, Retired, Chief Medical 
Director, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ADMIRAL BOONE: I am writing to 
express regret at your continued refusal to 
take steps to make the Lincoln antibiotics 
available for administration to the thou- 
sands of veterans in Veterans’ hospitals. I 
express this regret because I have irrefu- 
table evidence that every day, throughout 
the country, many veterans are being ad- 
ministered, by blood transfusion, a dose of 
red liquid cancer. 

By your continued refusal to take the 
action above stated, you are denying to such 
veterans a simple procedure for the preven- 
tion of such cancer infection, and the time 
will inevitably come when those responsible 
for such an attitude of callous indifference 
will be held accountable, not only by the 
veterans in Korea but by the veterans of 
World Wars I and II who are still receiving 
such blood transfusions without the benefit 
of the available preventive antibiotics. 

It is difficult to understand such an atti- 
tude, in view of statistics of the increasing 
rate of cancer in this country. The fifty- 
first Weekly Health Report of the Division 
of Communicable Diseases, Department of 
Health, city of Philadelphia, reveals that over 
57 percent of all deaths occurring in the city 
of Philadelphia during 1951 were caused by 
cancer. 

You well know the danger inherent in 

lood transfusions where the patient is de- 
nied a few administrations of Haemolytic 
Staphylococcus Aureus (Lincolnii) Beta bac- 
teriophage which is the germ killer for in- 
fectious hepatitis, commonly known as 
epidemic jaundice. Our research program 
has proven that this infectious hepatitis 
virus is the cause of various types of cancer. 

I have before me a statement by Timothy 
B. Talbot, Jr., M. D., of the Memorial Hos- 
pital of New York City, which reads as 
follows: 

“Homologous serum jaundice is trans- 
mitted by blood transfusions as well as by 
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plasma infusions and other means such as 
contaminated syringes and needles. It is ob- 
vious that every additional pint of blood 
increases the chances that the recipient will 
acquire this serious disease.” 

Further, in this article, Dr. Ta:bot states: 

“The mortality of hemolytic transfusion 
reactions hes been reported to be approxi- 
mately 50 percent.” 

The December 15, 1951, issue of Modern 
Medicine states as follows: 

“Danger inherent in pooled dried plasma 
is particularly acute because the blood of 
any one donor may infect the entire lot of 
blood pooled from 10 to 50 donors.” 

The Newark Evening News of February 19, 
1952, reports the findings of the Essex Coun- 
ty medical examiner of the cause of death of 
a citizen who had been shot in the leg by 
a bandit last November. The article states 
as follows: 

“The immediate cause of death, Dr. Mart- 
land said, was homologous serum hepatitis, 
or inflammation of the liver, due to Smith's 
delayed reaction to latent virus in commer- 
cial blood plasma used during emergency 
transfusions after he was shot.” 

Dr. Martland said the case was the fifth 
such fatality in his experience in which com- 
mercial plasma was utilized in the last 18 
months. His findings were made after an 
autopsy had been performed. 

The American Medical Association, in its 
issue of February 26, 1952, states that the 
Army Medical Service is sending a team of 
doctors to the Korean area in anticipation of 
a resurgence this spring of epidemic hemcr- 
rhagic fever among United States troops in 
Korea. You, of course, have the tragic sta- 
tistics of our World War II forces who were 
stricken with epidemic infectious hepatitis, 
commonly known as jaundice. 

You should, without any further delay, 
make some effort to learn the extent to which 
the virus of infectious hepatitis is able to pro- 
duce cancer, and also the prevalence of this 
virus in blood that is being used for blood 
transfusions. This blood, given without first 
treating the donor, is actually causing can- 
cer, as well as the other diseasc entities per- 
tinent to the Beta virus. 

The fighting men in Korea and their fam- 
ilies, to say nothing of the existing veterans 
of World Wars I and II, deserve something 
more than the dogmatic stand that has been 
taken by you. They will look to their repre- 
sentatives in the Congress to protect them 
and to see to it that they receive the neces- 
sary and available protection when blocd 
transfusions are given. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. LINCOLN, M. D. 


Television ‘id of Good Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS [Cc 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR ‘ ‘ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
traditional American way of settling in- 
dustry’s problems cooperatively, instead 
of by Government regulation, was never 
more successfully demonstrated than in 
the self-imposed “code of good practice” 
which the television industry put into 
effect as of Saturday, March 1. 

Not only the large networks, but a 
great majority of the individual video 
stations, are subscribers to the code 
which would impose reasonable restric- 
tions on certain programs and practices 
to which objections have been raised, 
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The article concerning the matter 
which appeared in Saturday's Baltimore 
Evening Sun and other papers is self- 
explanatory. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vipro Decency Cope In EFrrect 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—Television’s self- 
imposed code of good practice, which frowns 
on plunging neck lines and barnyard humor, 
became effective today, with the big majority 
of TV outlets agreeing to follow its principles, 

As of last midnight, all of the national net- 
works—American, Columbia, DuMont, and 
National—and 82 of the 108 individual video 
stations now on the air had put their names 
on the dotted line as subscribers to the code’s 
regulations. 

By that action, they pledged adherence to 
program policies which, in the words of the 
code itself, “give full consideration to the 
educational, informational, cultural, eco- 
nomic, moral, and entertainment needs of 
the American public.” 


BAN ON VULGARITY 


That pledge involves a ban on vulgarity 
in word, dress, or action, on suggestive dra- 
matic situations, and on camera angles 
which, says the code, “emphasize anatomical 
detail.” 

A special committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
worked up the code last year after members 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
raised eyebrows over increasingly plunging 
neck lines and what some, including then 
Chairman Wayne Coy, described as barn- 
yard humor and too much horror. 

The NATRB’s code details not only with 
the field of decency, but also such things as 
standards for the length of commercials in 
Telation to entertainment time. 

WORDS COVERED 

It urges sound judgment in program fare 
during hours when children would normally 
be expected to be present, and strongly rec- 
ommends local cooperation with religious 
and cultural groups anxious to get time on 
the viewing screens. 

Its prohibitions cover a long list of words 
and phrases which include not only those 
gererally recognized as shady or objection- 
able, but also a good many heard in ordinary 
living-room conversation. 

NARTB has set up a five-member review 
board which will consider complaints against 
oftending outlets, make monthly reports on 
coae observance, and periodically advise the 
public of its progress. 

The board met here last week and per- 
fected organization with J. Leonard Reinsch 
with WSB-TV, Atlanta, Ga., presiding. 

Other board members are Mrs. Scott Bul- 
litt, KING-TV, Seattle, Wash.; Walter J. 
Damm, WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
E. K. Jett, WMAR-TV, Baltimore. 


The Case of Oliver Edmund Ciubb of the 
State Department \\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 
IN THE Ginusiomaue taeinilaiiaia STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Evening Star of Satur- 


day, March 1, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Dishonest Is the Word.” 

The editorial refers to the loyalty- 
security clearance of Oliver Edmund 
Clubb insofar as the State Department’s 
dealing with that matter is concerned. 

The Evening Star in its editorial was 
prompted to question the full faith and 
credit and integrity of the head of the 
State Department in this Nation, and 
the State Department’s lack of frank- 
ness. 

I am asking that this be inserted in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD because shortly we will have before 
us recommendations from the State De- 
partment with reference to matters in- 
volving the recent conference at Lis- 
bon and it might be well for us to check 
all phases of the representations made in 
the light of the lack of frankness on the 
part of the State Department in this in- 
stance. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DISHONEST Is THE WoRD 


The real issue at stake in the loyalty-secu- 
rity clearance of Oliver Edmund Clubb is 
whether the State Department has dealt hon- 
estly with the public. Apparently it has not. 

It was announced by the Department on 
February 11 that Mr. Clubb had been fully 
cleared, and that he had resigned. The an- 
nouncement was interpreted as meaning, and 
was widely reported as saying, that Mr. Clubb 
had been cleared by the Department's loy- 
alty-security board. 

On February 27 Senator Frrcuson sug- 
gested and Senator McCartny stated that 
this was not the fact—that Mr. Clubb actu- 
ally had not been cleared by the board and 
that the board was reversed by Secretary 
Acheson or some one acting for him. 

When questioned after the statements by 
the Senators, the State Department press 
officer offered a weasel-worded explanation. 
The Department, he said, had not stated 
originally that its loyalty-security board had 
cleared Mr. Clubb. What it had said was that 
the Clubb case was processed through the 
loyalty and security channels in the Depart- 
ment, resulting in his full clearance. This 
spokesman added that the Secretary had 
authority to appoint someone to review the 
board's findings, and to accept or reject them, 
But he would not say whether that had been 
done in the Clubb case. 

When Secretary Acheson was asked about 
the matter, he refused to comment. “I won't 
talk about the case,” he said. 

This is a serious matter, for it involves 
what appears to have been a calculated and 
temporarily successful attempt to deceive 
the public. If the loyalty-security board 
was not reversed, the Department has an 
obligation to say so. If it was reversed, the 
February 11 announcement was tainted with 
dishonesty. It was to give the im- 
pression that Mr. Clubb had been cleared by 
the board. That was the way it was inter- 
preted and that was the way it was reported 
to the public. The Department knew this, 
yet it remained silent until the senatorial 
disclosures. Then its press spokesman of- 
fered the shallow and disingenuous explana- 
tion that the Department had not said Mr. 
Clubb had been cleared by the board. 

It is safe to predict that Mr. Acheson, as 
the head of the State Department, will live 
to regret this incident and his own high- 
handed refusal to reveal the true facts. For 
it will do more than merely supply his 
enemies with fresh anmrmunition. It will also 
shake the confidence of those who have tried 
to defend Mr. Acheson and his Department 
against what they believed to be unfounded 
accusations, 
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In this instance, there is simply no basis 
on which the Department can be defended. 
It has not dealt honestly and candidly with 
the public, and it will find, especially in a 
matter of this kind, that there is no substi- 
tute for honest dealing. 


Subsidy Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY /V 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Alfred Stedman, of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, which was reprinted in the 
Park Regio: Echo, of Alexandria, Minn., 
on December 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STEDMAN ON ENDING SUBSIDIES 
(By Alfred Stedman) 


“Parmers vote for ending soil conservation 
incentive or subsidy payment.” Well, now, 
as Will Rogers or Mr. Dooley or somebody 
used to say, isn't that grand? If Congress 
would do it, our troubles should end. Taxes 
would go down. And the budget would bal- 
ance. Because who ever read so many head- 
lines about anybody but the farmers getting 
svbsidies? And who ever heard of any in- 
centives being paid by Government or busi- 
ness to anybody else? 

Still, the news may strike some folks as 
odd. It may seem a bit strange, for instance, 
to a businessman coming back from a check- 
up of Europe's recovery with United States 
incentives and subsidies. He sails home on a 
subsidized ship line, transfers to a subsidized 
air line and maybe stops off in Washington to 
see about getting an RFC loan, pondering 
the publicity about mink coats and deep 
freezers. Then he boards a subsidized rail- 
road and rolls homeward over tariff-subsi- 
dized steel rails. He is shaved with a tariff- 
subsidized razor, and the porter brushes off 
his tariff-subsidized suit and shoes with a 
tariff-subsidized brush. 

Back in his office, his wife phones him to 
stop off on the way home for flour, being 
sure to get a kind offering silverware with 
purchases. He arrives as the kids get home 
from Federal-State aid schools. They turn 
on the radio and video to get jackpot pro- 
grams. He looks around his living room at 
subsidized reading matter—incentives to 
keep informed. Catching his eye is a news 
item about tax inducements, cost-plus guar- 
antees, and other Federal incentives offered 
defense plants. “But what,” he asks, “has 
been cut out of the paper?” “Soap and cof- 
fee coupons,” his wife says. “We're eating 
out tonight,” she adds. A supper ciub is 
offering door prizes. Then to the movies. 
Bank night. And tomorrow tochurch. The 
incentives? Well, among them she mentions 
improving his chances of getting to heaven. 

Maybe wasting soil isn’t a sin. But any- 
how, if the offering of incentives to do every- 
thing from buying soap to attending movies 
is good, then the use of incentives to con- 
serve something so precious as soil doesn't 
look too bad either. 

Also, the farmers are very late-comers at 
the subsidies table. Giving theirs up would 
be fine for our economy only if others would 
do the same. By itself, ending soil payments 
would save less than one-third of 1 percent 
of Federal funds voted this year. So a farm 
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offer to end soil payments can well be con- 
ditioned on simultaneous surrender of sub- 
sidies by others, or at least ironclad guaran- 
tees of an end to their use of vastly endowed 
powers to block public measures of deep in- 
terest to agriculture such as, for instance, 
the St. Lawrence seaway. When planning to 
lead a parade for economy or anything, it 
can be a good idea to make very sure first 
that there is going to be a parade. 


Address by Hen. Ernest W. McFarland, of 
Arizona, at Jefferson-Jackson Day 


Meeting, Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A.SMATHERS SS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very per- 
suasive statement made by the distin- 
guished majority leader |[Mr. McFar- 
LAND] at a Jefferson-Jackson Day meet- 
ing held in Miami, Fla., on December 8, 
1951. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great honor and pleasure for me to 
be here in Miami this evening—an honor 
because I have been invited to meet with the 
Democratic Party stalwarts of the great State 
of Florida—a pleasure because while it is 
always a pang to tear oneself away from a 
few precious weeks at home, on this occasion 
I am at least enjoying the same pleasant 
sunshine and salubrious climate that I have 
in my own home in Arizona. 

I am honored also to attend this dinner 
at the invitation of my two warm friends and 
great Senators, SPESSARD HOLLAND and GEORGE 
SMATHERS. You are fortunate indeed in your 
representation in the Senate of the United 
States. Senator HOLLAND is a man who has 
made his mark among his colleagues; he 
enjoys the respect and confidence of both 
Democrats and Republicans for his fine mind, 
his keen analytical perception, and his sturdy 
and fearless independence of judgment. 
GeorGE SMATHERs already had made a repu- 
tation as an able legislator in the House of 
Representatives before you honored him and 
us last year by sending him to the Senate; 
his handling of several bills this past session 
marks him as one of the great younger Sena- 
tors. And your six Congressmen are ac- 
knowledged as outstanding, bringing added 
luster to your State in Washington. 

We honor tonight the memories of two 
great Americans, Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson. We are gathered here as Dem- 
ocrats, as members of that great political 
party to which they gave birth and direction. 
But we mark more than their memories—as 
Americans regardless of party, we honor their 
life work. 

The thoughtful and brooding philosopher, 
Jefferson, and the flery and rambunctious 
soldier, Jackson, had one thing in common— 
they were men of courage and vision. 

They founded a party which has courage 
and vision. 

The men who followed them, the men who 
have carried the banner of democracy in the 
years since, have been men of courage and 
vision. 

And mark this well, Americans, today as 
never before in all our history this land re- 
quires men of courage and vision; men im- 
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bued with the spirit and determination 
which guided Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt over and through obstacles thrown 
in their way by petty men—men whose 
names are now forgotten. 

Today this Nation and the free world 
stand in urgent need of fighting courage, and 
the vision to chart a steady course through 
the coming years of opportunity and dan- 
ger—because we face both opportunity and 
danger in the challenging times just ahead 
of us. 

Under Demccratic leadership, we are going 
to take this opportunity offered to us by 
Providence. 

Under Democratic leadership, we are going 
to prove in the future as we have proved in 
the past, that there is no limit to what a 
free nation with our productive power can 
achieve. 

When I was a youth starting out in life, 
this country was just beginning to take its 
place as the leading Nation in the world. 

Mass production turned our factories into 
beehives of activity, churning out every- 
thing from automobiles to washing machines 
in endless lines. Mechanization resulted in 
our farms producing one huge harvest after 
another. Our ships carried these products 
upon the seven seas. Our wealth was fabu- 
lous in the eyes of other nations. 

Yet we had no wish to guide the destiny 
of this planet. We had no desire to take 
part in the secret game of diplomacy, or the 
struggles of power politics. We sought no 
alliances, and we felt utterly secure behind 
the protective moats of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The outbreak of a World War forced us to 
make the first of the great decisions we 
have made in this century under Demo- 
cratic leadership. Each of these decisions 
carried us step by step along the road of 
growth and expansion, the path of progress 
and responsibility. 

We had a choice in 1917 that was crucial 
for the fate of mankind. When the Kaiser's 
government declared that submarine warfare 
would ve waged without regard for the free- 
dom of our ships to sail the seas, we could 
have faltered and temporized. We could 
have held our ships in American ports. 

But a Democratic President was in the 
White House—a man steeped in the tradi- 
tions of Jackson and Jefferson. 

Woodrow Wilson knew that the stern spirit 
of Andrew Jackson would never yield to in- 
timidation. Woodrow Wilson knew that the 
descendants of Thomas Jefferson could never 
accept the threats of tyranny in any form, 
or liberty would perish. 

Wilson acted. America sprang to arms. 
Europe was liberated from the iron heel of 
the Kaiser, and the noblest ideas of mankind 
were embodied in the League of Nations. 
The banner of world brotherhood flew for 
the first time. 

But Woodrow Wilson’s vision and courage 
for a world order which would bring inter- 
national peace was thwarted by little men 
with little minds. These were the men who 
had no affirmative program of their own; 
these were the men who could criticize and 
condemn, but who did not know how to 
build. These were the “me too,” “but on 
the other hand” boys; these were the tem- 
porizers, the defeatists, the “bury your head 
in the sand” kind. 

These men had their way, temporarily. 
We withdrew from the world; we retreated 
behind our oceans. And these men charted 
our national policies—for a time. Where 
did it lead us in eight short years? Even 
today, 20 years later, all of us vividly re- 
member the economic cyclone of the early 
thirties. 

But another man of courage and vision had 
risen in our midst—a man who was nur- 
tured on the philosophy of Jefferson and the 
determination of Jackson—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He faced up to the economic de- 
pression with confidence in the basic sound- 
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ness of this Nation and its people. There 
was no timidity in his soul and the peopie 
responded with the sturdy courage that is 
the birthright of this Republic. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s policy was to attack, 
to fight, to do something. 

And when the second international chal- 
lenge came, when Hitler gathered the forces 
of militarism and marched to conquer the 
world, the timid souls thought we should 
withdraw once again in isolation behind our 
ocean ramparts. These were the same men 
of a decade before, and their linear descend- 
ants who went around the country saying 
Mussolini had made the trains run on time 
in Italy, that Hitler had restored economic 
Stability to Germany, and that the Japanese 
Empire meant us no harm on the very eve 
of Pearl Harbor. 

How wrong they were. 

How tragic for all free people everywhere 
if they had their way. 

How terrible for us if they had control of 
the Nation’s destinies and policies. 

Isn't it significant that regardless of party 
affiliation, today the overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans hold firmly to the belief 
that Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
met the challenge of totalitarianism as great 
Americans have always met such chal- 
lenges—in a way that makes all of us proud 
to say, “I am an American.” 

In our own time we are meeting another 
great international crisis of the century. 
And the fateful decision was again made by 
a courageous Democrat—Harry S. Truman. 
When the Communist guns blazed in Korea 
a year ago last June, we faced the choice 
which had confronted Woodrow Wilson in 
1917 and Franklin Roosevelt in 1941. 

What was it to be? Were we to retreat 
again into isolationism? 

Were we to bow low to the lords in the 
Kremlin? 

Were we to step aside and let communism 
take over the world, nation by nation? 

Were we to publicly acknowledge that we 
had no faith in building a decent world 
order? 

Were we to abandon the United Nations as 
we had the League of Nations, and throw 
away the blood we have shed and the treas- 
ure we have spent? 

The answer, of course, was no; a ringing 
no. There was scarcely a man in public 
life, in or out of Congress, who did not ap- 
prove of what we did in Korea a year ago. 
Memories are short, but think back and 
you will recall that even the timid souls 
joined in the chorus of what was then a 
popular and universally approved action. 

It was a course that took courage and 
vision. 

It was a course in the tradition of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson and Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

It was a daring course, but it was a wise 
and prudent course, and history will prove 
it so. 

Ah, there are men among us in the Nation 
today who are like the will-o’-the-wisp. They 
forget the high resolve of a year ago. Their 
limited vision does not allow them to see the 
consequences of a get-out-now program. The 
courage they summoned up a short year ago 
has oozed out of their veins. They think it 
is politically expedient to shift with each 
changing wind. They are politicians, not 
statesmen. 

Never forget this—our action in Korea may 
have prevented a third world war; unques- 
tionably it staved it off until we could be far 
better prepared. It was the sacrifice, the 
suffering, and the agony of intrepid Ameri- 
can men there which bought us the des- 
perately needed time to strengthen our 
Armed Forces. For this, we must be forever 
grateful. 

Never forget this—our action in Korea has 
brought this Nation to a new peak of power 
and prestige in the world. At the Japanese 
Peace Treaty conference in San Francisco 
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a few short weeks ayo, <8 countries followed 
our lead. How many followed the lead of 
the Soviet Union? But would it have been 
the same story if Soviet Russia had been 
allowed to have her way in Korea, and all 
over the world? 

Never forget this—our policy in world 
affairs is bold and strong, and it will be 
bolder and stronger as our military power in- 
creases. 

I would like to say a word here about this 
policy of building our military strength. We 
have just come through a session of Con- 
gress whose principal activity has been na- 
tional defense. History, I am confident, will 
label it the “national defense Congress,” the 
Congress which marked a turning point in 
America’s position in world affairs. 

It is a Congress which has charted a course 
for the future. It is a Congress which in- 
tends to have this country lead from strength 
and not from weakness. It is a Congress 
which chose the course of courage and vision. 
It is a Congress which followed the precepts 
of Jefferson and Jackson. 

Never again will aggressors be able to 
count on America being too weak to halt the 
opening stages of aggression. Never again 
will Stalin be able to sneer about how many 
divisions stand ready to meet his thrust. 

This policy of strength is our best insur- 
ance against a third world war. It is ex- 
pensive insurance, bui far, far cheaper than 
a third global war itself. American rearma- 
ment is not a matter of choice, but rather 
a harsh necessity. 

We have approved this year the spending 
of more than $77,000,000,000 for national 
defense alone. This is money to make us 
strong, so strong that Communist Russia 
and its satellites will not chance a global 
conflict. It is a way to peace, since the 
Kremlin understands and fears only one 
thing—strenzth. 

It is a staggering burden, and yet it need 
not go on indefinitely. We have made it 
clear again and again to the Kremlin—and 
the world—that we are ready and willing to 
enter into a world-wide disarmament agree- 
ment through the United Nations. But it 
must be an honest and sincere agreement— 
and it must contain within it the means of 
insuring that it is carried out. We do not 
mean to be hoodwinked or bamboozled. 

We want peace and we want the crushing 
burden of armaments lifted from the backs 
of all peoples. 

Think what it would mean to us if we 
could reduce our defense spending even by 
balf—$40,000,000,000. Think of what we 
could do with a cut of $20,000,000,000 in the 
national budget. Suppose we used the other 
half, or even a fourth, for development of our 
natural resources, our industrial potential, 
our fantastic sources of new energy. 

But today, we must be realists. Today we 
must continue to spend vast sums for arm- 
amcnts. 

There is no need to minimize what these 
vast expenditures mean to our economy. 

It is, as I said early, a dangerous business 
but an essential and necessary business. The 
alternative is tragedy—stark, naked tragedy 
for us, and for all the free world. The alter- 
native is cold, calculating, bloody aggression 
all over the world. The final alternative may 
well be slavery for us, and for our children. 

These terrific expenditures are inflation- 
ary; they-.inevitably push up and up the 
prices of goods and services. They lower 
the purchasing power of the dollar. They 
lay a heavier and heavier tax burden upon 
all of us. 

Yet, who among us would go back to the 
early thirties? 

Food prices were low then—if one had the 
money to buy food. 

Taxes were lower then—if one had made 
enough to pay taxes. 

Wages were low then, too—and jobs were 
scarce indeed. 


Ask yourself—what was the price of citrus 
in 1932? 

Ask yourself—what was the price for truck 
garden produce and where was the market 
for it? 

Ask yourself—how many winter visitors 
did you have in 1932 and how many vacant 
hotels were there in Florida? 

Ask yourself—what was the price of cot- 
ton then? 

You farmers and stockmen; you workers 
and businessmen; ask yourself—in spite of 
high prices and high taxes, are you better 
off today than 20 years ago after Republican 
rule? 

Yet, today the successors of those who 
managed our economy back then, are count- 
ing on the short memories of the people 
of the United States. These spokesmen 
have become loud and strident. The prin- 
cipal orators, those who aspire to lead the 
Republican Party next year, are again coun- 
seling negative policies. 

In one breath they argue we are spend- 
ing too much on preparedness and in the 
next that we should get tougher with 
Russia. 

In one place they shout that taxes are too 
high and in another 100 miles away they 
insist that th~ budget must be balanced. 

Don’t be beguiled by these fancy sugar 
candies. Don’t let the high-pitched emo- 
tions of the let-me-do-it-better men sway 
your common sense and good judgment. 

These are the men who are the timid souls. 
These are the men who never had a new 
idea. These are the men who have only one 
thought and one slogan—give us a chance 
and we can do it better. 

Look at the facts. In 30 years the Repub- 
lican Party hasn't come up with a new idea 
or a new policy or a new program. For 30 
years the Republican Party has been the 
party of carping criticism, the party of 
me-tooism; the party which accentuates the 
negative, eliminates the positive, and doesn’t 
hesitate to mess with Mr. In-Between. The 
Republican Party needs a new symbol; the 
elephant should be replaced by the ostrich— 
and portrayed with its head in the sand. 

But a desperate attempt is now being made 
to cover up this lack of an affirmative pro- 
gram. It is the policy of the guilty man 
on trial whose defense is based on attacking 
the prosecution. The Republican Party is 
now engaged in a vast smear campaign. 
We have heard serious charges made on the 
Senate floor without a shred of evidence. 
They magnify the faults of a handful of 
Government employees whom our party has 
already dismissed, or they investigate the 
influence peddlers, who are not Government 
workers, and, as a matter of fact, are rarely 
Democrats, either. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
excuse or condone evil or corruption. There 
is nothing startling about a few bad apples 
turning up among more than a million 
employees. They are not all Democrats, 
Neither Democrats nor Republicans have a 
monopoly of virtue or of rascality. There 
are crooks in every community and in every 
party. Now and then one gets into office. 
The human race isn't perfect, and just as 
banks occasionally find an embezzler, so do 
we find employees in government who are 
tempted. 

But as Democrats, and as decent citizens, 
we have a duty not to let the ostrich men 
make political mountains out of pecuniary 
molehills. It would be false, unwise, and 
unpatriotic to breed distrust either of the 
integrity of the Government or of the sound- 
ness of American life. 

We have a right to question the motives 
of the political heirs of the Daughertys, the 
Forbes, and the Falls, the party of “the 
little black bag,” and Teapot Dome. 

We have a responsibility to demand for 
the American people something besides isola- 
tionism, economic bankruptcy, and mud- 
slinging. 
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Ah, yes, my friends, there are siren voices 
loud in the land today. But they are the 
voices of tired and timid men, of men 
without vision and without courage, of men 
who look back and never forward. 

The Democrat Party has been the party 
of tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow. 
It looks ahead; it envisions a better world 
and a better America, for us and for our 
children. And it has made great progress 
toward thas goal. We are on the threshold 
of a great opportunity to establish a world 
of peace and plenty. 

Our scientists are now unlocking one door 
after another. They are finding ways to in- 
crease the yield of crops, to make more food 
available for our people and all peoples and 
thus eliminate a cause of war. They are 
finding ways to overcome crippling and dead- 
ly diseases, lengthen the lives, and expand 
the happiness of all of us. 

It has been a Democratic administration 
which has fostered and encouraged science 
in a thousand ways. It was a Democratic 
President who had the courage and vision to 
invest billions in atomic energy, and future 
generations will reap a great industrial and 
economic harvest from that bold enterprise. 
Today we have a research project well under- 
way which may be even more revolutionary 
than the release of atomic energy—the use of 
sunshine to produce electric power. Think 
what that will mean to States like Florida 
and Arizona—richness beyond the dreams of 
Midas. 

Democrats look ahead to the future. 
Democrats know there are no limits to the 
growth of America. 

Let us be proud of our heritage as Demo- 
crats. 

Let us be proud of an America which has 
63,000,000 people at work, with the highest 
incomes ever attained. 

Let us be proud of an America which has 
50,000,000 cars and trucks, 20,000,000 tele- 
vision sets, 95,000,000 radios, and millions of 
new homes. 

But more than that—let us be proud of a 
party which knows that man does not live 
by bread alone. 

Let us be proud that we are spending 
treasure to preserve the foundation stones 
of American liberty—the right to free elec- 
tions, the right to worship as we please, the 
right to think and say, and write and hear 
what we please—personal liberty. 

And finally, let us be very humble. Let us 
realize in our hearts and souls that we can 
accomplish none of this without the bless- 
ings of Almighty God. 


A Vote of Thanks to Senator Watkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA WN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Holmes Alexander and pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin of February 28, 1952. 

The article is entitled “A Vote of 
Thanks to Senator WATKINS.” 

I hope it will be read by every Ameri- 
can, because it expresses appreciation of 
the fight made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah to prevent 
ratification by the Senate of the in- 
famous secret deal made at Yalta with 
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respect to Russian territorial expansion 
in the Pacific. 

The Senator from Utah richly de- 
serves the thanks of the American peo- 
ple for calling attention to the danger- 
ous security aspects of the territorial 
provisions of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
which would open the way for Soviet 
control of North Pacific. 

Thanks to the Senator and his reser- 
vation, which has received the unani- 
mous support of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senate now can make it 
perfectly clear that in ratifying the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty it does not recognize 
the provisions of the Yalta agreement in 
favor of the Soviet Union with respect 
to Japan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A VoTE oF THANKS TO SENATOR WATKINS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHINGTON.—He doesn’t get much public 
credit for it, but Senator ARTHUR WATKINS, 
Republican, of Utah, has done more than 
anybody else to bring about America’s offi- 
cial repudiation of the notorious Yalta 
Agreement. 

To tell the story, we must first refer to 
the Senate resolution for ratifying the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and to that section which 
washes out our concurrence in the Roose- 
velt-Stalin deal. The section reads essen- 
tially as follows: 

“The Senate states that nothing the treaty 
contains is deemed to diminish or prejudice, 
in favor of the Soviet Union, the right, title, 
andinterest * * * in and to South Sak- 
halin and its adjacent islands, the Kurile 
Islands, the Habomai Islands, the island of 
Shikotan, or any other territory * * * 
possessed by Japan on December 7, 1941 
* * * and also that nothing in the said 
treaty * * * implies recognition * * * 
(of) the so-called Yalta Agreement regard- 
ing Japan of February 11, 1945.” 

Warkins deserves full author’s credit for 
this section. It is a formalized rewrite of 
a letter he sent last February 2 to Senator 
CONNALLY, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. But the story behind the 
letter needs to be told. 

Utah’s senior Senator is not a colorful or 
exciting figure on the national scope. He’s 
a slight, straight-backed, white-haired man 
with the air of a cantankerous professor, 
with the reputation of being a confirmed 
isolationist. Put WarTkrns, a country lawyer 
by profession, has the meritorious habit of 
reading the fine print before he advises his 
clients to sign a contract. In this case his 
clients were the American people, and the 
contract was the original draft of the Japa- 
nese treaty. As of March 1951 the treaty 
contained these startling words: 

“Article V: Japan will return to the 
U.S. S. R. the south part of Sakhalin, as well 
as the islands adjacent to it, and will hand 
over to the Soviet Union the Kurile Islands.” 

The words were startling because, as WaT- 
KINs alertly noticed, they were strikingly 
similar to these words in the Yalta Agree- 
ment: 

“Item 2-a: The southern part of Sakhalin, 
as well as all islands adjacent to it, shall be 
returned to the Soviet Union. 

“Item 3: The Kurile Islands shall be 
handed over to the Soviet Union.” 

WatTkINS could hardly believe his eyes. 
What was the State Department up to now? 
Plainly John Foster Mulles, the treaty’s chief 
expositor, had lifted this language out of the 
Yalta agreement and placed it in the treaty. 
Watkins’ knowledge of courthouse law told 
him that Senate approval of this language 
in the treaty would be legally equivalent to 
Senate approval of the same words in the 


Yalta Agreement. In brief, the United States 
would be putting its official okay on Russia’s 
possession of the islands which threaten 
Japan from the north and which provide the 
military bases for Russian control of the 
whole North Pacific. 

ONE-MAN CRUSADE 

So, beginning last summer, WaTKINS un- 
dertook a one-man agitation against the tere 
ritorial provisions of the treaty. At first he 
couldn’t make himself heard over the loud 
hosannas of praise that were being raised for 
Dulles and the treaty. WatTkKrns tried to ex- 
plain that his objections to the treaty were 
not leveled against the idea of making peace 
with Japan and restoring her sovereignty. 
His only objection was that the treaty, as 
written, would put the United States on 
record as endorsing the mistakes of Yalta. 
Nobody, it seemed, would listen. 

But in September WaTKINs found an open- 
ing. Senator KNOWLAND, in a Dulles-in- 
spired speech, made the extravagant state- 
ment that the treaty terms “meet 100 per- 
cent the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
to security in that area.” WATKINS promptly 
fired a letter to General Bradley, Chairman 
of the JCS, who had to confess that despite 
other advantages of the treaty: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff * * * are 
not completely satisfied concerning (Japa- 
nese area) security.” 

This was a small and unwilling concession 
on Bradley’s part, but it was enough for WatT- 
KINS’ purposes. He had finally succeeded in 
gaining the attention of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which he is not a mem- 
ber. Early in February the committee voted 
13 to 0 to write a complete repudiation of 
Yalta into its resolution to confirm the 
Japanese treaty. 

Thus ended Watkins’ long and lonely fight. 
He deserves well of the Republic. 


Advantages Offered by the State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M.IVES (/ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Reccrp the first three of 
a number of articles dealing with the 
many advantages offered by the State 
of New York. These articles, discussing 
the industrial, commercial, financial, 
natural, and human resources of the 
Empire State, appeared in a supplement 
to the New York Times of February 24, 
1952. The special supplement was 
sponsored by the following organiza- 
tions: New York State Department of 
Commerce; New York State Chamber of 
Commerce; New York State Association 
of Real Estate Boards; Empire State As- 
sociation of Commerce; Associated In- 
dustries of New York State; Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, 
Inc.; and the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, New York State chapter. 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orb, as follows: 

New YorK STaTE: EMPIRE OF BUSINESS 

GROWTH 

New York State for more than a century 

has set the pace for the whole Nation in 
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industrial and commercial growth and 
leadership. Here, within a zealously guarded 
framework of freedom and liberty, Ameri- 
cans of every faith and economic status have 
worked vigorously together to create this 
Empire State. 

By virtue of its climate, topography, nat- 
ural resources, running waters, and its peo- 
ple’s resourcefulness and high aspiration, 
New York rapidly rose during Colonial times 
and following the Revolution to become the 
Nation’s leading commercial and industrial 
State. It has maintained this supremacy for 
the past 120 years. 


UNINTERRUPTED GROWTH 


With such a history, New York State might 
excusably be regarded as mature, in terms 
of American civilization. This is true only 
insofar as it applies to certain mature ele- 
ments that promote its stability, but New 
York is fundamentally a State of continual 
progress. It is still growing, building, ex- 
panding upon the sound foundations 
created by providence and ably exploited by 
the men and women who have flocked to 
the area since its discovery by Verrazano in 
1524. Even before this date, the Indians 
had developed their own advanced political 
and manufacturing leadership in the area 
that was to become New York State. 

Many bloods have mingled to create the 
present-day New Yorker. First the Dutch, 
then the English, Swedes, and Germans, then 
the French and finally the waves of immi- 
grants from all parts of Europe brought with 
them hopes and skills which have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to their adopted land's 
prosperity. 

So today we have the Empire State, twenty- 
ninth in land area among the 48 States, with 
49,576 square miles, including 1,647 square 
miles of inland waters. Despite its popu- 
lation of 14,743,210, half of which is con- 
centrated in the New York metropolitan 
area, there are wide expanses of sparse popu- 
lation in the up-State area. Most of the up- 
State population clings closely to the Hud- 
son and Mohawk River Valleys and on west- 
ward to Buffalo along the general route of 
the old Erie Canal, now the improved Barge 
Canal. 

First the pioneer, then commerce, and 
finally industry settled through this area, the 
“seat of empire” described by George Wash- 
ington on a tour of the State. As the only 
water-level route from the Atlantic to the 
great Midwest of our continent, this develop- 
ment was inevitable. Transportation thus 
became one of the first intensely practical 
occupations of the early New Yorkers, moving 
goods westward and hauling the products of 
the West back to the eastern seaboard for the 
rapidly growing populations there and for 
export. 

AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


Water has been and continues to be one 
of the most important elements in the 
growth of the State. First, it was for trans- 
port, then it was for water-powered indus- 
tries, and to serve growing urban popula- 
tions, and now it serves not only the cities 
but has become of major importance in new 
industrial processes. These surface and un- 
derground resources offer excellent oppor- 
tunities to manufacturers requiring chemi- 
cally satisfactory water and water for cooling 
processes. The average annual rainfall of 30 
inches is ample to sustain present and all 
foreseeable future demands. 

Commercially the services rendered by New 
Yorkers make this State the center of whole- 
sale and retail trade, of banking and finances, 
and of foreign trade. The huge markets, 
both consumer and producer, automatically 
create the need for vast and efficient commer- 
cial operations. The fact that about 50 per- 
cent of the population of the United States 
and Canada are within a radius of 500 miles 
of New York City further emphasizes the 
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State’s strategic position in the commer- 
cial field. 

Transportation has expanded from water- 
borne commerce to include vast mileages of 
railroad track, a huge highway network of 
improved roads to accommodate truck traffic, 
and a broad system of airports and airlines 
to expedite passenger and freight transfer. 

Outstanding among the natural resources 
which give promise of further development 
and use are the deposits of iron ore, zinc, 
titanium, and other minerals of vital impor- 
tance to the Nation. In addition, huge sub- 
terranean deposits of salt, talc, and gypsum 
keep New York in the forefront of States pro- 
ducing these commercially important min- 
erals. Huge deposits of limestone, sand, and 
clays heave only been scratched in the past 
200 years. 

New York State is fortunate in that its 
people have set up a government that pro- 
vides the most satisfactory climate for the 
growth anc realization of individual initia- 
tive. One measure of the concern of the 
State government for a sound economic cli- 
mate is the relation of State taxes to the 
total income of the people of the State. In 
1940, out of every dollar income the people 
in the State paid on the average of 42 
cents for State taxes. Ten years later the 
comparable figure was 8.1 cents. 


NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The State Department of Commerce, cre- 
ated in 1944, works to improve the general 
economic condition of the State through as- 
sistance to businesses of all sizes, Its goal is 
to create new business opportunity and new 
employment for the people of the State. A 
stable economy spells steady employment, 
continued high level commercial activity and 
consistent demands for the products of ag- 
riculture and industry. 

In the educational field, the State has 
long been a leader in improved educational 
methods and in 1948 began a full-scale de- 
velopment of post-high school educational 


facilities through the new State university 


organization. It has pioneered in 2-year 
courses in applied vocational training for 
its high-school graduates. 

Laborwise, the State has the highest per- 
centage of skilled workers of any State in 
the Union. Time lost through labor-man- 
agement disputes has been kept lower than 
in any other leading industrial State. Be- 
cause New York industry has come of age, 
labor and labor unions have reached a ma- 
turity that in itself is responsible for the 
relatively greater stability that marks indus- 
trial relations in this State. 

New York State looks to the future on the 
basis of many hundreds of research labora- 
tories in both commercial and educational 
institutions. Constant improvement in ma- 
terials and methods has continued to keep 
the New York State manufacturers ahead in 
the active competition that prevents stagna- 
tion. 

Because of the concentration of the wid- 
est possible variety of business and commer- 
cial operations in the State, experts in all 
phases of these undertakings have been 
drawn to this State where they serve as con- 
Sultants and advisers. These cover such 
different fields as electrical engineering and 
personnel relations, advertising and export- 
import operations. 

Literally hundreds of firms in the past few 
years have taken advantage of the wealth 
of opportunity offered by New York State *o 
locate new plants, offices, and warehouses 
Within the State. Long-esta>lished New 
York firms have opened branch plants or 
moved into new locations within the State, 
retaining the advantages of the old, but 
providing more elbowroom. Out-of-State 
concerns have invested as high as tens of 
millions of dollars to open new plants em- 
ploying the skills of New Yorkers and taking 
advantage of the proximity to markets such 
locations provide. 


The New York State Department of Com- 
merce, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y., or at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
maintains an expert, confidential service to 
assist firms from anywhere to determine 
where in New York State they can obtain 
the maximum advantages through plant ex- 
pansion or relocation. This service, tailor- 
made for each case, is Offered without obli- 
gations to the inquirer. An industrial rep- 
resentative of the department will call to 
discuss the problems of any company. 


BUSINESS CLIMATE AIDS GROWTH 


The favorable business climate of New 
York State is both the cause and the effect 
of the large and vigorous manufacturing in- 
dustry operating within its borders. New 
York has consistently ranked first among the 
States in manufacturing since the year 1849 
when the first authoritative Federal Census 
of Manufactures was taken. Probably the 
State’s primacy in manufacturing was es- 
tablished among its leadership in population, 
which was attained in 1820. 

Throughout the more than a century 
which has elapsed since this high industrial 
ranking was gained, there have been no 
close competitors for the coveted first place 
among States. In 1949 the manufacturing 
plants of New York State employed 126 work- 
ers for every 100 factory workers in the sec- 
ond-ranking State. Moreover, the increase 
from 1939 to 1949 in value added by manu- 
facture in this State was greater than the 
total value added in every other State except 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. These fig- 
ures emphasize the vitality of New York's 
manufacturing industry as well as its size. 
In spite of the large volume of manufactur- 
ing carried on in the State, the average es- 
tablishment is smaller than that for the rest 
of the country. In 1947, New York, with 12 
percent of the Nation's production workers, 
accounted for 19 percent of the manufactur- 
ing establishments, indicating the important 
place held by small business in this area. 

A favorable climate for the development 
and maintenance of this great industrial 
plant is seen in the relative freedom from 
unnecessary governmental restrictions which 
permitted men of vision and enterprise to 
make the fullest use of the resources—phys- 
ical, human and financial—which were so 
readily available for use in this area. At the 
same time, Government action on specific 
issues was sometimes an important factor 
in paving the way for industrial expansion. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION CONTINUES 


At present, the industrial climate of the 
State is still characterized principally by free- 
dom of business enterprise. The presence 
within a relatively small geographical area of 
such a concentration of private research 
foundations and scientific laboratories of 
large corporations is condrcive to the ready 
exchange of ideas leading to industrial prog- 
ress. The location in the New York metro- 
politan area of the head offices of so many of 
the Nation's principal firms also tends to 
make the State very industry-conscious. 
As the economic structure of this and other 
States has become more complex, however, 
areas in which the Government also can 
make a definite contribution to business 
have become recognized. This is especially 
true in matters requiring interstate or inter- 
regional cooperation, in cases where public 
safety is involved, as well as in the initiation 
of long-range programs for conservation, etc. 
Since a comprehensive listing of the activities 
of the State government in the interests of 
business is beyond the scope of this article, 
the following examples are given as illustra- 
tions of the many ways in which State agen- 
cies may contribute unobtrusively to the 
smooth operation of business under a free 
competitive system. 

In the field of transportation and public 
utilities the role of government is particu- 
larly important as an arbiter, cooperating 
with the great corporations in these fields in 
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the endeavor to provide adequate and stable 
services at the lowest possible cost to business 
and final consumers. The Department of 
Public Works, for example, plans, constructs 
and maintains highways, canals, and bridges 
throughout the State. The building of the 
Erie Canal more than a century ago has al- 
ready been mentioned; early in the twentieth 
century, the State modernized “Clinton’s 
ditch” and made the present barge canal 
system, which links New York City with 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Oswego on the Great 
Lakes with Montreal via Lake Champlain 
and the Richelieu River, and with commu- 
nities on the Finger Lakes. Thus low-cost 
water transportation for bulky goods is pro- 
vided throughout the region of most dense 
settlement and highly concentrated manu- 
facturing in the State. 


GOOD HIGHWAYS ESSENTIAL 


Good highways are essential to the econ- 
omy of New York State, with 3,000,000 pas- 
senger cars and 733,000 commercial vehicles 
registered in an area of less than 50,000 
square miles. In addition, provision must 
be made for the thousands of out-of-State 
vehicles converging on the Nation's No. 
1 market or touring the many vacationlands 
of the State. Through cooperation between 
the State Council of Parks, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and various county 
and city governments, the fine system of 
parkways fanning out from New York City 
has been developed, and further extensions 
have been planned. The Thruway, now 
under construction, will cut through 535 
miles of the State, following approximately 
the traditional water-level route—one of New 
York’s greatest assets—and thus provide 
ideal conditions for express traffic between 
New York and Buffalo, Pennsylvania, Niagara 
Falls, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Supervision of rates and services of both 
transportation companies and public utili- 
ties operating within the State is the duty 
of the Public Service Commission. The work 
of this Commission in determining reason- 
able rates and in seeing to the maintenance 
of uniform standards of service to consum- 
ers is of inestimable value to the business 
community. 

The conservation of natural resources, in- 
cluding land, and promotion of their intel- 
ligent use are important duties of the State 
government. The first New York agricul- 
tural experiment station was established by 
the State at Geneva in 1882. Since that date, 
an impressive program of scientific research 
and education in agriculture has been de- 
veloped, as well as a variety of channels for 
disseminating the resulting information to 
the farmers and others who can make prac- 
tical use of it. 


HUMAN RESOURCES CONSERVED 


The conservation of human resources is 
equally important to the industrial we!l- 
being of the State. The Departments of Edu- 
cation and Health, Labor, Social Welfare, and 
Mental Hygiene all play a part in train- 
ing, maintaining, or rehabilitating the labor 
force of the State. An outstanding contri- 
bution in this field has been made by the 
Labor Relations Board and the State Board 
of Mediation, which have done so much to- 
ward promotion of labor stability. New 
York’s enviable record in industrial relations 
is shown by the fact that, relative to total 
available working time, fewer man-days were 
lost through strikes in this State than in any 
of the other leading States, or in the Nation 
as a whole, during the postwar period 1946 
through 1950. 

Another forward step was taken in the 
encouragement of harmony between man- 
agement and labor when the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell was 
created by the Legislature in 1945. Much 
credit for this and other progressive develop- 
ments in this fleld belongs to the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and 
Labor Relations, which has studied many 
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problems pertaining to industry since its 
inception in 1938. A close association exists 
between this Committee and the Department 
of Commerce, which was created in 1943 for 
the promotion of business, assistance to com- 
munities in local planning and zoning, and 
research to develop a body of knowledge con- 
cerning the economy of New York State. 

State and local taxes are less burdensome 
to New Yorkers today than they were a dec- 
ade ago. Personal incomes received by 
residents of this State have increased, over 
the last 10 years, twice as rapidly as State 
and local revenues. In relation to people's 
incomes, these revenues are substantially 
less at the present time. Yet the State 
and its municipalities are now providing 
greatly improved and expanded services for 
a@ population which has grown by more than 
1,250,000 persons. With a smaller portion of 
the taxpayer’s dollar the State has never- 
theless made outstanding advances in the 
major areas of service to the community— 
for mental hygiene, for public health, for 
public works, and for education. 


SIX MILLION WORKERS IN STATE 


Almost every imaginable trade, job, or 
uccupation is represented in New York 
State’s labor force of 6,000,000 men and 
women, a labor force which for many years 
has maintained New York as the greatest 
industrial State in the Nation as well as 
the center of trade and commerce. 

The remarkable size of New York State’s 
expansion—from a silent forest little more 
than two centuries ago to today’s leader- 
ship—owes much to generations of a stable 
skilled, and mature labor force. Consist- 
ently, each year for more than a decade, 
New York has a sizably better record for 
labor stability than the average for the coun- 
try as a whole, a record establishing New 
York as one of the leading States in the 
Nation in terms of harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations. 

New York State Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance estimates show 
that about 33 percent of the nonagricul- 
tural employees in the State are employed 
fz. manufacturing. The next largest groups 
are found in retail trade and the service 
industry, with 14 percent in the first and 
13 percent in the second. 


EXPANDING LABOR FORCE 


Today, the State’s employed labor force 
of 5,762,000 persons is greater by more than 
800,000 than in 1940, according to latest 
census figures. The largest proportionate 
increase, amounting to 220,000 skilled work- 
ers, is in the category deseribed in the cen- 
sus as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers. Another substantial increase dur- 
ing the past decade was the expansion by 28 
percent in professional and technical occu- 
pations. Agriculture, on the other hand, 
had fewer employees at the end of the 
decade. 

In age composition New York's labor force 
numbers 48.3 percent in the most productive 
age group, those 25 to 44 years of age. 
Younger workers, 14 to 24, account for 14.8 
percent of the total force. Exceeding the 
national average in the 25-44 age group, New 
York State’s percentage of younger workers 
is less because of a smaller proportion of 
population in this age bracket, coupled with 
the State’s primarily nonagricultural char- 
acter as well as a tradition of longer school 
training than is found in most States. 

A study of employment in 1948 made by 
the New York State Department of Com- 
merce shows a unique geographic distribu- 
tion of the State's labor force discernible be- 
tween New York City and the rest of the 
State. Althought 55 percent of the people 
of the State live in New York City, almost 
65 percent of the employees works there. 
Some 35 percent of the latter earn their liv- 
ing throvgh manufacturing. By contrast, 
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in upstate, one-half the labor force is em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industry. 

The 166,000 farmers and hired hands 
working in agricultural pursuits account for 
just under 3 percent of the State’s labor 
force. 

Workingwomen represent 31 percent of 
all employed persons in the State. This in- 
crease from 29.4 percent in 1940 is inter- 
preted as an indication that a substantial 
number of women who went to work dur- 
ing World War II remained in the labor force 
after the cessation of hostilities. A greater 
concentration of female-employing indus- 
tries in the State—light manufacturing, 
services, and office work—is described as pro- 
viding job opportunities for a larger propor- 
tion of workingwomen in New York State 
than in the rest of the United States. 

The outstanding traits in New York's labor 
force of skill and maturity are parallel in 
another category—stability. Statistics avail- 
able for the period from 1946 to 1950 show 
that the number of man-days of idleness, 
per 10,000 man-days of available working 
time, was only 34.5 in New York State, but 
58.2 for the United States as a whole. With 
respect to losses arising from strikes, New 
York State’s record is lower than that of 
any of the 10 leading industrial States. 

Over the years, concern for the well-being 
of its large working population has been 
shown by the State in its legislative enact- 
ments, many of which have set the pattern 
of industrial relations for the Nation. In- 
spired by the belief that “what is good for 
labor is good for business,” the State has 
enacted social insurance, safety, health, wage, 
hour, and other industrial-relations meas- 
ures which have made sizable contributions 
toward building a labor force that is the 
most productive and efficient in the world. 

MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 

Since 1886 in New York State there has 
existed a board of mediation and arbitra- 
tion to provide mediation and conciliation 
services to industry and labor. Today, 
known as the New York State Board of 
Mediation, its seven members are appointed 
by the Governor for 3-year terms. The board 
of mediation has contributed much to help 
labor and industry establish a record of 
minimum lost man-days due to strikes and 
lockouts. 

A total of 3,010 labor disputes came to the 
Board’s attention last year. In the same 
period time lost through work stoppages 
amounted to only 0.18 percent of availabie 
working time. 

A newer agency, the State Labor Relations 
Board, established in 1937, directs its efforts 
toward fostering industrial peace by rem- 
edying and eliminating unfair labor practices 
and resolving controversies on the choice of 
bargaining representatives. The three mem- 
bers of the board are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for 6-year terms. 


Defeat of Universal Military Conscripticn 
Urged by One of Oldest and Most 
Widely Circulated Farm Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMAPKS / (, 


HON.H.R.GROss 4 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
editorial, Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, one of the oldest and most 
widely circulated farm publications in 
this country, urges defeat of pending 
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legislation to provide permanent univer- 
sal military conscription. 

Mr. Speaker, in submitting this edi- 
torial for publication in the Recorp, I 
would call attention to the fact that 
every major farm organization in the 
Nation is opposed to this pernicious 
scheme of universal military conscrip- 
tion. 

The Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead editorial follows: 


WE Can’t Use UMT Wirn Drarr 


Most of us have heard about UMT (uni- 
versal military training) but have a pretty 
vague idea of how it would work. 

Under the present plan—if it is adopted— 
a boy of 18 would get 6 months’ training, 
then go into the Reserves. At 20 years of 
age—if the draft act is still in force—he 
would be called back for 18 months’ more 
service. 

Now every man in the service signs up for 
8 years, no matter whether he is in the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. But only part of that 
time is spent on active service. The draftee 
spends 2 years on active service and 6 in the 
Reserves. 

Probably most boys, instead of taking 6 
months now and gambling on being called 
back at 20 years of age, would prefer to take 
2 years and get it over with. The Army now 
permits enlistment for 2 years of any man 
eligible for the draft. 

As things stand now, it seems a time-, 
money-, and man-wasting operation to run 
UMT and the draft at the same time. Con- 
gress had better forget about UMT. 


The Value of a Newspaper to a Small 
Community 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL ‘\ 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to an edito- 
rial which recently appeared in the Sur- 
face Creek News, of Cedaredge, Colo. I 
have nothing to add except to note that 
the editor was much too modest in his 
title. These values which he so aptly 
lists are universal; they are the values 
of the fourth estate in general and I 
think that they are worthy of review at 
this time. The editorial follows: 


THE VALUE OF a NEWSPAPER TO A SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


The value of a newspaper to a small com- 
munity cannot be measured by the money 
that is invested in a printing shop, the taxes 
it pays to help support the schools, the town, 
the State. The real value can only be meas- 
ured by the service it renders to the people 
who live in the community. A long time ago 
we learned that there are two sides to every 
question and a newspaper, if it is to be of any 
value, must be open-minded and fair enough 
to think as we please, say what we please, 
American way of life is based on our ability 
to think as we please, say what we please, 
and do as we please—within the limits of the 
law. We are all aware of the fact that citi- 
zens of other countries are allowed very little 
freedom; but in the United States “freedom” 
has always been our watchword. 

In our attempt to take advantage of living 
in this unshackled country we sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that everyone is entitled to 
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his own opinion and we go out of our way to 


criticize. Constructive criticism is valuable 
but too many times the criticism is voiced 
without full knowledge of the facts and, 
therefore, is unjust. 

There are two controversial issues cur- 
rently being discussed in this small com- 
munity. It is the policy of this newspaper 
to remain neutral in all controversies and 
to print expressions from our readers 
through the People’s Forum, regardless of 
whether or not we agree with their state- 
ments. We feel that we can better serve 
the community by remaining impartial in 
our judgment. 

Advertising is also accepted by this news- 
paper for without it we could not continue 
to operate. Paid advertisements have re- 
cently appeared in the news concerning the 
cocktail lounge application and we have ac- 
cepted advertising from those who are in 
favor of the license and those who are op- 
posed. There, again, we feel that for the 
best interests of the community both sides 
must be given equal consideration. When 
it comes right down to it, we all like a good 
fight now and then. 

We believe in “freedom of the press” which 
is granted to us in the first article in the 
Bill of Rights, a part of the Constitution of 
the United States. 





A Proposal for a Smaller and More Effi- 
cient House of Representatives 
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or \ 
HON. W. STERLING COLE a 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a constituent of mine which was 
published in the March 2 issue of the 
New York Times. Dr. Willcox’s proposal 
is of sound merit and deserves thorough 
study and consideration: 


Hovse MEMBERSHIP—AMENDMENT To DeE- 
CREASE NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES Is 
PROPOSED 


(Vhe writer of the following letter is pro- 
fessor emeritus of economics and statistics 
at Cornell University.) 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

The House of Representatives has not 
grown since 1910, but in the preceding 120 
years it added 370 Members, or on the aver- 
age of 3 a year, to the original 65, and that in 
the face of increasingly frantic efforts after 
each census to check the movement. It was 
finally stopped by the late Senator Vanden- 
berg in a one-man filibuster against the pas- 
sage of any bill for the 1930 census without 
incorporating his amendment which would 
apportion only 435 Members unless Congress 
ordered an increase, as it has not after three 
censuses. 

The passage of his amendment Senator 
Vandenberg called Congress’ outstanding 
achievement for many years, and the ma- 
jority leader in the House, John Q. Tilson, 
who piloted the bill skillfully in that branch 
of Congress ugaiust bitter and clever opposi- 
tion, wrote to me nearly 20 years ago, “Look- 
ing back over a record of nearly 22 years in 
Congress until I finally resigned in 1932, I 
consider my work in connection with the ap- 
portionment bill of 1929 [containing the 
Vanaenberg amendment] as probably the 
most useful and far reaching in its beneficial 
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results of any service rendered by me during 
that time.” 

My own contribution to the effort was as 
a lieutenant to Senator Vandenberg, his ad- 
viser on technical points and his advocate 
to a few academic friends who opposed the 
measure because it adopted, by implication, 
what they thought a bad method. 

Efforts. almost successful efforts, were 
made after the censuses of 1930 and 1940 to 
return to the discarded practice of adding 
Representatives after each census up to the 
point at which no State would lose a seat. 
When a similar attempt was made from the 
same source after the 1950 census the bill 
went to the House Judiciary Committee, in- 
stead of, as before, to the House Committee 
on the Census, and there, I understand, it is 
pocketed. 

After the collapse of these repeated efforts 
the time may be ripe for considering wheth- 
er a slow automatic decrease in the size of 
the House after each future census should 
be started. 

I would like to see two bipartisan groups 
of Senators and Representatives introduce 
identical bills amending the present auto- 
matic act by inserting before the words “the 
then existing number of Representatives” 
the words “five less than” wherever they oc- 
cur. The effect of adopting such an 
amendment would be to decrease automati- 
cally the size of the House by five Members 
after each future census unless or until 
Congress changes its mind. 

In the four decades since 1910 6 States 
on the average have gained one or more 
seats, and 10 States have lost one or more. 
If the amendment should be adopted, about 
6 States probably would gain as before, but 
the number losing would rise from 10 to 15. 

The history of debates since 1900 con- 
vinces me that a large majority in each 
branch of Congress believes a smaller House 
would be more efficient (300 has frequently 
been mentioned and applauded as a goal), 
but does not see how it can be secured. 

Water F. WILLcox. 

Irnaca, N. Y., February 20, 1952. 





The Florida Bombings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL (2 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Trenton Council on Human Relations 
points up a problem which calls for ac- 
tion by our Federal Government if the 
State of Florida does not speedily act to 
correct and prevent these outrages. 

The Trenton Council on Human Rela- 
tions is a fine organization which has the 
support of the leading citizens of the 
community and accomplishes much in 
the way of better relations between 
groups in our city. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
‘TRENTON COUNCIL ON HUMAN RELATIONS, 
TRENTON, N. J., JANUARY 22, 1952, RE 
FLortIpa BOMBINGS 
The Trenton Council on Human Relations 

calls upon the citizens of New Jersey and 

the Nation to boycott Florida as a vacation 
resort and to boycott its products until its 
elected officials and law enforcement author- 
ities have demonstrated that Florida again 
has a decent regard for the rights and liber- 









ties of all individuals and groups within its 
borders. 

The Trenton Council on Human Relations 
does so because: 

1. The recent bombings of a Miami Negro- 
housing development, a Catholic church, and 
Jewish synagogues, and community centers 
have outraged the conscience of the Nation. 
These acts have culminated in the brutal 
bombing murder of Harry T. Moore, Florida 
educator and leader, and his wife on Christ- 
mas night. Mob violence and wanton de- 
struction of life and property have fallen 
upon the communities of Groveland and 
Taveres. The Ku Klux Klan again rides 
Florida’s byways. 

2. These are the actions of men who put 
themselves above the law and beyond the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. These 
men strike at the foundation of our democ- 
racy and violate the rights and liberties 
guaranteed every person and group in cur 
country. 

3. The guilty are still at large despite 
the efforts of law-enforcement agencies. As 
long as these men go unapprehended and 
unpunished, Florida cannot and should not 
look for the sympathy or support of those 
who believe in the sacredness of human life 
and liberty. 

4. The Trenton Council on Human Rela- 
tions, the central voluntary organization for 
eliminating racial and religious tensions, is 
dedicated to the betterment of group rela- 
tions in our community. It joins with 
Americans everywhere in its deep concern 
over these acts of violence and hatred against 
Florida's citizens and their institutions. The 
Trenton Council believes that we must not 
only know what happened in Florida but, 
much more important, must concern our- 
selves with the basic reasons why such bru- 
talities occurred. Every one of us must 
truly understand what brings on tension, 
hatred and, finally open violence, so that 
such conditions will not occur in our com- 
munity. 

Resolved, That this statement be trans- 
mitted to the proper duly elected authorities 
at all levels of Government and to the ap- 
propriate local and national organizations 
here and in Florida so that the concern of 
the Trenton Council on Human Relations 
may be shared by these officials and agencies. 

That this statement be made known to the 
public through the regular channels of pub- 
licity. 

That the citizens of the Trenton area join 
with the Trenton Council on Human Rela- 
tions in its active program of fostering un- 
derstanding among all groups and to obtain 
their cooperation in the building of a truly 
democratic community in which each shall 
share in the responsibilities and benefits. 





Thoughts by the Way a a] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS "7 


or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON ~ 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker,” under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Dr. William Newton Briney: 

THOUGHTS BY TH™ WAY 
(By Dr. William Newton Briney) 

With pride and affection we celebrate tt.'s 

month the birthdays of two distinguished 


Americans. It is worthy to note that the 
great leaders in the historic struggle for 
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human rights have been men who, like 
Washington and Lincoln, believed in God 
and in the power of prayer. Such were Oliver 
Cromwell, William Prince of Orange, and 
Gustavus Adolphus. With one possible ex- 
ception, every president of the United States 
has been a man of faith in God and in the 
Christian religion. 

Let us think for awhile of George Wash- 
ington and his religious life and convictions. 
In a copybook used in his boyhood was this 
sentence: “Labor to preserve in your bosom 
that lingering spark of heavenly fire which 
men call conscience.” That became the guid- 
ing star in his life. “Religion and mortality,” 
he declared, “are indispensable to political 
prosperity.” 

He was a devout believer in a personal God. 
It did not satisfy him to think of God as 
simply law, force, or energy. In a battle 
when three horses were shot under him and 
four bullets passed harmlessly through his 
coat, he attributed it to the protection of 
divine Providence. “A man must be worse 
than an infidel who does not see the good- 
ness of God, or has not gratitude enough to 
acknowledge it,” he said in speaking of God's 
providential dealings with our country. 

Washington was a churchman, an Episco- 
palian. His pastor said of him, “I never 
knew so constant an attendant at church as 
he.” On one ocasion he requested permis- 
sion to participate in the communion service 
in a Presbyterian church. “We do not pro- 
pose to celebrate a Presbyterian supper or 
an Episcopal supper, but the supper of the 
Lord,” was the answer. “Come and welcome 
if you love him.” What a rebuke to those 
who would build fences about the sacred 
supper of our Lord. 

One day a kinsman of Washington, com- 
ing suddenly into his room, found the 
Father of our Country on his knees with 
an open Bible before him. He believed that 
book to be the word of God. He refered to 
it as “the pure and benignant light of reve- 
lation.” He read it, loved it, and lived by it. 
Perhaps if we of this generation read the 
Bible on our knees, we would be less in- 
clined to find fault with it. 

George Washington was a man of prayer. 
When leaving home his mother said to him, 
“My son, never neglect the duty of secret 
prayer.” He never forgot that maternal ad- 
monition. It is said that he arose at 4 
o'clock in the morning to engage in de- 
votions. No story about his prayer life is 
more familiar and impressive than the inci- 
dent when he was discovered on his knees 
at Valley Forge, his face lifted toward heaven, 
his eyes moist with tears, seeking divine 
blessing upon his hungry and tattered troops, 
and especially upon his beloved country in its 
distressing extremity. That prayer was 
heard. A man of prayer is always a man of 
power. 

Whether in the military, religious, or busi- 
ness realm, Washington practiced what he 
believed. His very name was a voucher. 
Even the fiour from Mount Vernon mills 
passed foreign ports without inspection. He 
was indeed “the first American”—“first in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” 


Neckyoke Jones Says Y 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 
Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 


I include another Neckyoke Jones Says 
column published in the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Press: 


“Did you seen where now kin git paid a 
bonus fer squealin’ on your neighbor iffen 
he skips his incomin’ tax?” I whinnies to 
Greasewood. “Yessir,” he reopines, “an’ it 
is sure enlightenin’. This here is another 
idee which we have tooken from Unkle Joey 
Staleen. Over in Roosey wives squeals on 
husbands an’ kids squeals on there folks. 
Neighbors squeals on neighbors an’ gram- 
maw squeals on grampaw. It’s all fine an’ 
upright. Ever since I went to the lil’ red 
school house a tattle-tale had about as much 
standin’ as a skunk at a Sunday school pic- 
nick. There was a lot of names a American 
would ruther be called than a snitcher, in- 
former, squealer or a stoo!s pidgen. Mebbe 
we have lost all sense of decency an’ have 
adopted the morels of a turkey buzzard or 
the pole-cat. Iffen snitchin’ in the matter 
of incomin’ tax is the kind of thing that 
deserves a reward—it kin apply to everythin’ 
else. We kin soon have a nation of snoopin’, 
sneakin’ squealers—aided an’ abetted by 
your Uncle Samuel. The air is sure becomin’ 
polooted these days—but mebbe folk has lost 
there sanse of smell, with graft, spyin’, 
crookedness in every day’s news. I reckon 
it won't be long until a wood pussey smells 
like a lilly.” Greasewood’s discusted. Hopin’ 
you are the same, I am 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 


Partial Morality Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 2 ZL 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I insert the following editorial 
found in the February 20 issue of the 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah, Ga. 
This editorial is more than thought-pro- 
voking; it uncovers the underlying cause 
for the lamentable trend in our Govern- 
ment: 


ParTIAL Moraity Not ENouGH 


Various factors contribute to the trend 
toward the superstate ideal, with its planned 
and regimented economy, its assorted wel- 
fare appeals to the masses of voters, and its 
gradual socialization of business and indus- 
try with accompanying encroachments on 
the prerogatives of free enterprise. Many 
deplore the trend, but like Mark Twain's 
classic remark about the weather, it has be- 
come something that many talk about but 
few do anything about. 

Today we find Government reaching out 
into many fields which are not strictly a 
governmental responsibility under the Con- 
stitution. The result, in many cases, is an 
encroachment on the rights and freedom of 
the individual which is incompatible with 
our republican system of Government. Be- 
fore these encroachments can occur, however, 
certain favorable factors must exist. If the 
individual who rebels against restrictions 
on his liberty and freedom by growing Gov- 
ernment regulation and control is to oppose 
this unacceptable trend effectively, he cer- 
tainly must not contribute, as an individual, 
to situations which may become a fertile 
breeding ground for such things. 

A citizen cannot honestly and effectively 
condemn the superstate tactics of Govern- 
ment which, rightly or wrongly, were created 
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to correct or relieve an undesirable situa- 
tion which he helped to bring about as a 
result of his own short-sightedness, selfish- 
ness, dishonesty, or a combination of these 
or other mctives. No position can be suc- 
cessfully defended if its champions are 
standing on feet of clay. There is hardly a 
phase of superstate encroachments on indi- 
vidual freedom and liberty to which this 
measuring stick cannot be applied. 

The manufacturer who thrives on star- 
vation wages and sweat-shop conditions is 
inviting Government-backed unionization 
which may bring encroachments on his right 
of ownership and management. The dan- 
gerous tactics of predatory unionism can be 
fought effectively only when the defenders 
come with their own hands clean. A preju- 
diced employer may unwittingly provide the 
political charlatan an opportunity to exploit 
a demagogic appeal for such monstrosities 
as an FEPC. 

The real-estate owner who takes the full 
return from his property without ever re- 
investing in necessary maintenance and im- 
provements will eventually be the proprietor 
of slums which are a gilt-edge invitation to 
socialized housing. He is helpless when po- 
litical opportunists take advantage of his 
invitation. 

What about the doctor who feels that his 
fees must entitle him to the best home in 
town anc two Cadillacs by the time he 
reaches the prime of life? Every patient 
who nay be denied needed care and treat- 
ment because of the cost, or who is turned 
down on a call for help in the night because 
the doctor is too tired or busy, becomes a 
potential vote in favor of socialized medicine. 

The utility” which may exploit a monopoly 
for unwarranted profits will find itself hard- 
pressed for arguments when the superstate 
planners envision the socialization and na- 
tionalization of utilities. The wholesaler 
w? >» does not hesitate to drive a hard bar- 
gain with the farmer or producer is the best 
argument the farmer and producer can ad- 
vance for expensive Government subsidies. 
The merchant who takes advantage of a 
ehortage to gouge the consumer with convert 
most of his customers into stanch advocates 
of price controls. 

There is hardly a business or profession 
which can escape its responsibility for con- 
tributing to that desirable degree of freedom 
from Government interference which must 
be achieved and maintained if our strength 
as a nation is to keep pace with our position 
of world leadership. Natiotnal morality can- 
not be achieved if it is only partially applied. 
The people, in the last analysis, determine 
in one way or another the kind of Govern- 
ment under which they exist. An individual 
ca. begin only with individual morality. 
Otherwise he will defeat his own purposes 
in attempting to superimpose morality on 
those above him. 

But, having achieved individual morality, 
a citizen—like Sir Galahad in Tennyson's 
allegory—will find that his strength has 
grown to be as the strength of 10 in the 
battle for the preservation of our American 
system against its enemies within and 
without. 


The Eighty-fifth Anniversary of 
Nebraska 


=) 
at 
Gc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Saturday, March 1, marked the 
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eighty-fifth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Nebraska into the Union. 
Carved from the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, it became the thirty-seventh State 
on March 1, 1867. It became the Ne- 
braska Territory under the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act in 1854, after the long and 
bitter struggle over slavery. The Ter- 
ritory received its name from the Otoe 
Indian word meaning “flat water,” which 
they gave to the Platte River that emp- 
ties into the Missouri in their Territory. 
While parties of explorers and French 
fur traders had visited Nebraska well be- 
fore 1800, serious efforts to explore it 
were not made until 1854 when John C. 
Fremont led an expedition that year. 
The long trek of peoples going to Oregon 
and California to seek their fortunes in 
land and gold dropped some settlers 
along the way but real efforts at settle- 
ment did not begin until after the Home- 
stead Act was passed in 1862, the Indians 
driven out in 1864, and the building of 
the Union Pacific Railroad started in 
1865. 

On January 2, 1862, Daniel Freeman 
filed on the first homestead near Bea- 
trice, Nebr. Settlers began to arrive in 
increasing numbers. The Burlington 
Railroad spread its network over the 
State. It and the Union Pacific vied 
with each other in recruiting settlers to 
the end that the population more than 
tripled between 1870 and 1880. People 
came from all the States to the east and 
from the countries of Europe. They are 
best described in the words of our late 
colleague, the Honorable Karl Stefan, 
when he said: 

The seeds of greatness of Nebraska's people 
were brought in from a score of different 
States and from a dozen different foreign 
countries; but, once these seeds tock root 
in Nebraska's soil, the product which grew 
from them became Nebraska's most valuable 
asset—courageous, hard-working, law-abid- 
ing American citizens. 


And again: 

Nebraskans have weathered blizzards in 
winter, watched their seedlings perish in a 
spring drought, faced a plague of grasshop- 
pers in the summer, and fought prairie fires 
in the fall. 


These pioneers and their descendants 
had no easy time. The conditions they 
met and conquered gave them strength 
of character and self-reliance. Deep in 
their natures were developed the belief 
that the individual should solve his own 
problems and build his own future. 
They are reluctant to accept aid and the 
guiding hand of Government bureauc- 
racy. Quick to come to the aid of their 
neighbors when calamity strikes, they 
have little sympathy for those who will 
make no effort to help themselves. 
These basic ideas dominate their think- 
ing even when directed to our relations 
with foreign nations. They are more 
than willing to help other nations that 
will do all they can to help themselves 
and will join with us in an all-out fight 
against communism, but they resent 
having their generosity imposed upon. 

Nebraska has contributed its share of 
men and women who have left their im- 
print on the life of our Nation. In gov- 
ernment the names of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, father of Arbor Day and a Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, who had the rare 
distinction of turning back into the 
Treasury money he had saved from his 
budget; William Jennings Bryan, thrice 
candidate for the Prezidency and a Sec- 
retary of State who resigned rather than 
be a party to taking his beloved country 
into the First World War; Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, one of the authors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the man who 
wrote the now famous party platform 
that the New Deal, upon taking office, 
immediately threw into the ashcan and 
started on its spending spree; George W. 
Norris, father of TVA and great propo- 
nent of public power; and Kenneth S. 
Wherry, whose energy and personality 
placed him among the leaders of his par- 
ty before his first term had ended and 
whose fighting spirit precipitated the 
great debate on foreign policy from 
which the people learned more about the 
administration's activities in this fleld 
than they had ever known before. 

John J. Pershing spent his formative 
years in Nebraska, as did the colorful 
Vice President, Charles Gates Dawes. 

When the history of World War II is 
written much credit will be given to two 
Nebraska military officers, Albert C. 
Wedemeyer and Alfred M. Gruenther. 

Another native son of Nebraska, Wil- 
liam E. Jeffers, former president of the 
Unien Pacific Railroad, made an out- 
standing contribution to the winning of 
World War II. With executive ability 
and his driving energy he rapidly 
brought order to the chaotic condition 
of the rubber program. 

Outstanding Nebraskans in literature 
are Willa Cather, Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
and Jchn G. Neihardt. In music there 
are Thurlow Lieurance, who composed 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, and How- 
ard Hanson, who has written many sym- 
phonies and choral works. Space does 
not permit the mentioning of other Ne- 
braskans whose names are well known 
in the fields of their endeavors. 

Nebraska a basically agricultural, with 
corn, wheat, and livestock its principal 
crops. Potatoes, sugar beets, and vege- 
tables are raised in quantity. Based on 
these are great packing, dairy, and food- 
processing industries, including sugar 
factories and flour mills. In the past few 
years oil and gas wells have produced 
a new and growing industry. One mil- 
lion acres are already under irrigation 
in Nebraska. Plans are being made for 
irrigating another million acres. 

While dedicated to the principles of 
government upon which the greatness of 
our country was built, Nebraska has not 
hesitated to experiment when it felt 
that the ends of economy and good gov- 
ernment might be served. Thus, in 1934, 
it adopted the unicameral form for its 
legislature, the only State in the Union 
to do so. 

A significant provision written into 
Nebraska's first constitution, adopted in 
1875 and still contained in its basic law, 
furnishes a good illustration of the char- 
acter of its people. It reads: 

Article XIII, section I: The State may, to 
meet casual deficits, or failures in the reve- 
nues, contract debts never to exceed in the 
aggregate $100,000, and no greater indebted- 
ness shall be incurred except for the pur- 
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pose of repelling invasion, tuppressing in- 
surrection, or defending the State in war. 


Thus Nebraska has no bonded indebt- 
edness. It has built its great system of 
roads and highways, its State schools of 
higoer learning, its hospitals and elee- 
mosynary institutions, and its magnifi- 
cent capitol building—one of the out- 
standing buildings in the world—on the 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Carved in stone over the entrance of 
its beautiful capitol are these words: 
“The saivation of the State is watchful- 
ness in the citizen.” 


The Crisis in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIED. Mr. Speaker, the 
tense situation in Guatemala is, and 
should be, of increasing concern to the 
United States because of the infiltration 
of communism into that strategically 
located country. Under the Presidencies 
of Juan José Arevalo and Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman, the Communist minority in 
that country has increased its power 
through placing selected party members 
in key government posts. Political par- 
ties have been manipulated and ccm- 
bined, Communist Party members have 
gone to Moscow for instructions and 
American corporations have been forced 
to bow to exorbitant demands. 

The situation is dangerous in its im- 
plications to the peace and welfare of 
the Western Hemisphere. It is my hope 
that the State Department and the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) 
will take the necessary steps to bring 
this matter out into the open and con- 
sider what can be done to bring democ- 
racy back to Guatemala and a fair deal 
to American investors in that country. 

The article from the March 3, 1952, 
issue of Newsweek follows: 

Rep INROADS IN CENTRAL AMERICA GRaVE 
THREAT TO UNITED States SECURITY 
(By Harry Murkland) 

To most Americans the blue waters of the 
Caribbean Sea are a holiday playground. The 
very word conjures up visions of velvety 
tropical nights, exotic, sun-drenched ports, 
the forgotten fortresses of the Spanish con- 
quistadores, abandoned lairs of the pirates 
of the Spanish Main. The Caribbean is 
America’s own land of glamour and romance, 

To the men in Washington who must con- 
cern themselves with the national defense, 
the Caribbean is something else again. It 
is part of the sea road between North and 
South America. Across its waters grimy 
freighters bring to the hungry factories of 
the United States oil and iron ore from 
Venezuela, bauxite from the Guianas, man- 
ganese from Cuba. The countries of the 
Caribbean are the sugar bowl of the conti- 
nent. From its shores also come our coffee 
and fruit. 

To our actual and potential enemies, the 
Caribbean is a tempting hunting ground, as 
ravaging Axis submarines demonstrated dur- 
ing the last war. 


aha 
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Most important of all, this is the hinter- 
land of the Panama Canal, still a vital eco- 
nomic and strategic link between the two 
oceans. 

The Canal is highly vulnerable right now. 
Panama's refusal in 1947 to allow the United 
States to hold on to Second World War bases 
on Panamanian territory weakened its de- 
fenses, and led to the deactivation of other 
bases in the Caribbean. When the cold war 
warmed up, troops, planes, and radar needed 
elsewhere were pulled out. Consequently, 
Howard Field, France Field, and Coco Solo 
Naval Base were closed. The Defense De- 
partment admits that it is taking a calcu- 
lated risk. Defense authorities do not be- 
lMeve the Canal would be a primary target 
of direct attack in the event of war. Rather, 
they believe the Soviet Union or any other 
potential enemy would try to put it out of 
business by sabotage or other indirect means. 

For all these reasons, what goes on in 
the Caribbean is vastly important to the 
United States, and what goes on there now 
is not good. Communism, on the offensive 
all over the world, would hardly neglect this 
economically underdeveloped, politically 
troubled area, 

Cuba appears to be the Caribbean head- 
quarters of world communism. This does 
not mean that the government of President 
Carlos Prio Socarrds is tainted. Prio made 
his political reputation as an enemy of com- 
munism when he was Minister of Labor in 
the last administration. As President he 
has kept the Reds out of official jobs in the 
unions and the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers, and closed down the Communist 
newspaper Hoy. But this government makes 
little effort to interfere with the more or 
less underground activities of the Reds, or 
their busy comings and goings. 


RED PROPAGANDA 


The Cuban Communist Party, which calls 
itself Popular Socialist, is losing its impor- 
tance as a political factcr. Its membership 
dropped from 157,000 in 1948 to 60,000 reg- 
istered voters last October, and it is now 
trying to make a deal with one of the le- 
gitimate opposition parties. 

But the Reds are still influential in the 
labor movement. They busy themselves stir- 
ring up mass unrest and pushing non-Com- 
munist labor leaders into all kinds of sense- 
less and extravagant demands which lead 
to unsettling controversies and strikes. They 
also work through such militant groups as 
the Democratic Federation of Cuban Women, 
affiliated with the Communist World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Women, and a youth 
group known as Juventud Socialists. 

These two organizations are outstanding 
in the propaganda work which is the main 
preoccupation of Cuban Reds at present. 
Their propaganda is aimed primarily at the 
United States. Washington is pictured as 
the aggressor in Korea, and the peaceful in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union are prociaimed. 
The Communist newspaper Hoy, handed back 
to its owners by court order, printed a series 
of daily photographs for more than a week 
showing how “happy and well-fed” United 
States and British prisoners in Korea are. 
It habitually carries headlines such as 
“U.S. A. uses prisoners of war for atomic ex- 
periments.” 

The Reds also use every other possi le 
means of propaganda. They sell books and 
pamphlets at low prices, buy radio time, and 
work through hundreds of publications of 
various organizations. 

Cuban Communists are being drawn more 
and more into the international movement. 
Such noted leaders as Juan Marineillo, the 
poet, Nicolas Guillén, and the student leader 
Alfredo Guevara hold high posts in the Mos- 
cow-centered hierarchy. There is a constant 


stream of Cubans visiting the Soviet Union, 
its satellites, and Red China, presumably 
at Russian expense, then coming home to lec- 
ture and write about them. Red leaders 
from other Caribbean countries move con- 
stantly in and out of the island. 


GUATEMALAN BATTLEGROUND 


If Cuba is the headquarters of the Com- 
munists, Guatemala is currently their most 
successful battlefield. The Communists 
moved into that country during the Presi- 
dency of Juan José Arévalo (1945-51). 
Arévalo, a social reformer and educator who 
called himself vaguely a spiritual socialist, 
was a product of the revolution which threw 
out the late dictator, Jorge Ubico. The Aré- 
valo administration was a mixture of all the 
forces that opposed the dictatorship, includ- 
ing Communists. Thus the Reds got into 
the government. 

Communist labor leaders got started when 
Arévalo began building up workers’ organi- 
zations as a counterweight to the army, 
which he distrusted. It was not long before 
the Reds, using their familiar infiltration 
tactics, were in practically complete con- 
trol of organized labor and strcngly en- 
trenched in the government. By this time 
Arévalo was so dependent on the masses 
that he could not have challenged the Red 
leadership if he had wanted to. President 
Jacobo Arbenz, elected in 1950 with the 
backing of Arévalo, has been equally their 
prisoner. 

The Communists in Guatemala work chief- 
ly through their unions. The unions are 
united in the Central Confederation of 
Guatemalan Workers, which dictates their 
policies. And the Confederation’s policies 
are laid down by its leader, the active and 
intelligent Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, who is 
also a member of Congress and leader of the 
Communist Party. Gutiérrez recently re- 


turned from Moscow, which he visited as a 


guest of the Soviet Union. Since he got 
back, the Communist Party has been enroil- 
ing hordes of new members, including many 
government officials. 


TARGET—UNITED FRUIT 

Tactically, the Communists are directing 
their attention chiefly at the United Fruit 
Co. and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, 40 percent of which is owned 
by United Pruit. The company is a natu- 
ral target. It is the largest economic en- 
terprise in the country and employs more 
workers than any other private concern. 
Because it is United States-owned, it is a set- 
up for the anti-imperialist, nationalistic 
propaganda that Communists find so effec- 
tive. 

The current issue between the company 
and the Government unions is a good exam- 
ple of the way the Communists work. Last 
September United Fruit’s Tiquisate plan- 
tation was almost entirely destroyed by tropi- 
cal hurricanes. Damage amounted to $10,- 
000,000 and it would take a year to restore it 
to productivity again. United Fruit laid off 
some 3,700 of its 7,000 workers but kept the 
rest on at made work or for maintenance. 

A labor court ordered the company to re- 
hire the dismissed workers and pay them ret- 
roactive wages, although United Fruit had 
a legal right not to. The company retused. 
The dispute dragged on until the wages 
amounted to $645,000. 

The company still refused to pay, the 
supreme court rejected its final appeal, and 
the Government announced it would auction 
off the property on March 5. 

Manuel Pinto Usaga, a declared Commu- 
nist leader, said: “We are asking the Gov- 
ernment to turn Tiquisate over to the union 
to subdivide the property among the work- 
ers. * © * We have enough congressmen 
on our side to pass such a law.” Last week 
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the Central Confederation of Labor pro- 
posed an alternative course: that William 
Taillon, the United Fruit manager in Guate- 
mala, be jailed until the back wages were 
paid. 

The growing aggressiveness of the Com- 
munist minority has stirred the anti-Com- 
munist majority of Guatemalans to renewed 
activity. But they are so handicapped they 
offer as yet no serious threat to the Reds. 
They are badly organized and have no money, 
and the Government refuses them legal rec- 
ognition. Mostly they are market women 
and university students. The business and 
professional men who should be their lead- 
ers hold off because they fear Government re- 
prisals. 

Most Guatemalans feel that President Ar- 
benz is anti-Communist. But his campaign 
promises, the Red-packed Congress, Commu- 
nists who have edged into his administra- 
tion, and the Red unions prevent him from 
doing anything about it. 

The most important factor in Guatemalan 
politics todav is the President’s health, which 
is rumored to be bad. In any emergency the 
President of Congress, Communist Party- 
liner Roberto Alvarado Fuentes, would be- 
come President. The sudden recall of the 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States, Col. Carlos Aldana Sandoval, and his 
immediate appointment as Communications 
Minister have given rise to the speculation 
that if Arbenz were forced to withdraw, a 
military junta might take over to bar the 
Reds. 

In any case, the present situation can 
hardly continue indefinitely. Either the 
Reds will be thrown out, or they will take 
complete control. In the latter case they 
could be expected to intensify their infiltra- 
tion, already begun, into the countries be- 
tween Guatemala and the Canal. 


AROUND THE CANAL 


At present, the Reds’ southern prospects 
are not too bright. Costa Rica has already 
met and quashed, in 1948, a Communist at- 
tempt ot move in on a complaisant govern- 
ment. The Communists are again active, but 
the political climate is no longer favorable to 
them. Strong man Anastasio Somoza can be 
counted on to keep them out of Nicaragua. 
Presidents Oscar Osorio of El Salvador and 
Juan Manuel Galvez of Honduras are anti- 
Communist and are resisting Red mover 

Nor does there seem to be any immediate 
danger in Panama itself. The Communist 
Partido del Pueblo cannot muster sufficient 
strength to be a national party and has dis- 
integrated. It has only three small munici- 
pal parties, in Panama City, Colon, and 
David. 

Communists from Guatemala have how- 
ever, been sent to cause trouble for the 
United Fruit Co. at Puerto Armuelles. The 
Communists have not as yet been able to 
cause strikes or work stoppages, but they 
have stirred up considerable discontent 
among the workers. 

Much depends on the outcome of the 
Guatemalan situation. If the Reds should 
be sharply set back there, it is unlikely that 
they will make much progress nearer the 
Canal. If, however, they win a complete vic- 
tory in Guatemala, or even hold their present 
ground, the threat will be serio'ls. None 
of the Central American countries, with the 
possible exception of Costa Rica, is stable 
enough politically or strong enough eco- 
nomically, no matter how well intentioned 
any particular president may be, to with- 
stand steady Red pressure from a solid Red 
base such as Guatemala might become. 

And the low standards of living of most 
of the people of Central America, together 
with the anti-United States feeling which is 
latent practically everywhere in Latin 
America, will always be a Cangerously ex- 
plosive mixture. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~~ 


oF Sy 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR —\ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks, I include therein excerpts from 
a speech I recently made in Mansfield, 
Ohio. before a meeting of the Richland 
County Republican Women: 


I am sure I need not call to your attention 
the tragic condition, both economic and mili- 
tary, of our country today. May I say to 
you in all sincerity that this condition is 
not caused by our military activities alone. 

The records will show that in the so-called 
peace years after World War II and prior to 
our troops going into Korea, under an Execu- 
tive order of our President and without the 
consent of Congress, we found ourselves, day 

by day, going down the road to socialism. 
Our expenditures were increasing far in ex- 
cess of our revenue. Taxes were increasing 
and the control of our lives by Executive 
order and bureaucratic regulations were be- 
coming more involved each day. Even in 
this time of war emergency, we find the 
New Deal administration insisting upon its 
socialistic programs without regard to ex- 

eaditures and without regard for our free- 
doms and individual initiative. 

The President is still insisting upon his 
Brannan farm plan which will put the 
farmer directly under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and give him authority 
to hire investigators and snoopers to come 
to every farm and determine what cattle, 
hogs, and poultry should be sold and what 
retained, and what crops should be raised. 

The continuation of his “control” pro- 
gram includes rent control, private and pub- 
lic-housing construction control, control 
over rooming houses as well as hotels, and 
the control of authorization for the construc- 
tion of varicus incustiial plants to produce 
material which would be in direct competi- 
tion with private industry. 

In addition, the President wants authority 
to regulate the commodity credit exchange 
whereby one individual could change the 
price of the stock market overnight. This 
could put the Government in the gambling 
business. Of course, we recognize that those 
on the inside of the Pendergast machine 
would be made millionaires at the expense 
and sacrifice of the middle-class American 
people. 

We also note the No. 1 demand of the 
President for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seawey, a $2,000,000,000 project 
which will be in direct competition to our 
American farmers, labor and industry, and 
especially our railroads. The President is 
demanding that this project be started at 
once when it has been admitted by this ad- 
ministration that no agreements have been 
entered into with Canada relative to the cost, 
controls, or that which would be necessary 
for a successful operation. In other words, 
we are again spending the American tax- 
payers money by carrying forward a project 
for the benefit of foreign countries. This 
project is demanded at a time when critical 
materials such as copper, steel brass, etc., 
are badly in need in our war effort. 

And again the bug-a-boo of socialized 
medicine is before us for consideration. Of 

course, it isn't called socialized medicine. It 
is designated as a community welfare pro- 
gram which is simply an attempt to do in- 
directly what the Congress will not allow the 
President to co directly. 


Relative to the economic situation, I am 
of the firm conviction the people that I rep- 
resent in Congress are willing to sacrifice in 
every way possible to see that those in the 
armed services have everything they need. 
And even though we recognize the possible 
need of our allies, the time has arrived when 
we must insist that our allies stop dealing 
with our enemies, the Communists, and stop 
shipping them critical material to be used in 
war to slaughter our American youth. It is 
time we have a showdown so that we might 
learn now, instead of too late, just who our 
friends are. 

I am definitely opposed to the continua- 
tion of Britain's shipping to Red China vari- 
ous supplies to aid them in their war effort. 
For example, I refer to the 120,000 tons of 
highly strategic materials that British Ma- 
laya has shipped to Chinese Communists in 
the last 9 months ending March 1951. There 
are many other examples which could be 
mentioned. 

During this same period there was sold 
directly to Russia over 40,400 toms of crit- 
ical material. I repeat, it is time for us to 
definitely decide who our enemies are. It is 
high time we cease to supply the people 
against whom our bcys are fighting with 
war meterials. 

May I call to your attention the tremen- 
dous sacrifices that must be made by the 
people when we approve a budget requiring 
approximately $70,000,000,000, and may I say, 
in.my opinion this is simply a start. 

Politics must be forgotten and this ad- 
ministration must recognize that this is not 
the time for pclitical patronage. I have just 
noted that one department of our Govern- 
ment has served notice that they will employ 
440,000 new civilian workers during the next 
14 months. This is in the Armed Services De- 
partment, and would increase the civilian 
employees in that Department alone to 
1,573,009. I contend, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this enormous increase in personnel is 
not needed, and, in my opinion, it is simply 
increasing the Federal payroll so that these 


_ employees can be used in the 1952 election. 


The Republicans in the Congress, with the 
help of gocd Jeffersonian Democrats, are 
sincerely endeavoring, and we have been 
meeting with some success, to reduce some 
of the requests made by this New Deal ad- 
ministration. Just last week we were able to 
reduce, by nine amendments, the amount 
requested by nearly $900,000,000. Your Con- 
gressman was the author of one of the 
amendments which will effect a saving of 
between seventy and ninety million dollars. 
However, it is a tremendous battle to stop 
unnecesesary expenditures which incorpo- 
rates political patronage, but we can do it 
with your aid and the aid of clear thinking 
Americans. 

Communism is still running rampant in 
the United States, and I charge that the 
Department of our Government responsible 
for enforcing the law is not exerting every 
effort to see that those who have pledged 
to destroy our Government are prosecuted. 
I refer directly to those in the State Depert- 
ment whose past records show that they are 
not in accordance with the philosophy of 
our great Republic. 

I contended many months ago that Dean 
Acheson should resign, but there is no need 
of Secretary Acheson resigning and allow- 
ing his subordinate officers to remain in 
office. Let us have a complete and thorough 
house cleaning in the State Department so 
that those who are responsible for our for- 
eign policy are true Americans and believe 
in the principles our boys are fighting for. 

Referring to the military situation, there 
is no easy and safe way out of the Korean 
situation. Any course wi'l involve loss of 
life and certain risks of spreading the war. 

There are three courses for handling the 
Korean war. One, appeasement, which is 
the present policy toward China. American 
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recognition of Red China, rurrender of For- 
mosa and the Chiang Kai-shek government 
tocommunism. The admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and giving Red China 
a@ voice in the Japanese Treaty. This posi- 
tion is the easiest immediate way out and 
would possibly hold the fighting in Korea, 
but it certainly would give Communists a 
big victory which might hasten the day when 
they would make their bid for world 
conquest. 

The second course, limited war (police 
action), meaning the continuation of the 
existing war in Korea in the hope that Reds 
in China will get tired and quit. This might 
mean our losses would double or triple but 
it might prevent an all-out world war III 
for the time being. 

The MacArthur plan is the third course. 
This plan is to blockade the China coast, 
make use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, and 
permit air reconnaissance of Manchurian 
bases. This plan holds the threat of draw- 
ing Russia into the fighting and the start 
of world war III. However, it is argued by 
those who favor this plan that our activities 
in Europe in arming European Nations and 
our sending troops there might also aggra- 
vate Russia and start an immediate war re- 
gardiess of the Korean situation. Many 
contend that only v’ctory in world-wide con- 
flict will satisfy the Russians. The Mac- 
Arthur plan is probably more symbolic of 
American traditions. We have always op- 
posed a defensive warfare. W~ believe in at- 
tacking—carrying war to the enemy. This 
strategy has accounted for a long string of 
American successes on the field of battle. 

One of these three curses must be fol- 
lowed by our American Government. The 
question is which one. The American people 
have a right to know who is going to run the 
show in Korea. What the objectives are and 
hov: those objectives will be accomplished. 
There must be a definite, clean-cut state- 
ment as to what is political policy and what 
is military policy and who is deciding which, 
and why. 

The people can’t vote correctly without 
knowing what their leaders and elected 
Officials stand for and those same officials, 
holding office, can’t legislate properly and 
pass laws for the benefit of our country with- 
out knowing the full story. 

I, along with others in Congress, have de- 
manded a clarification of our position re- 
garding Formosa and the Far East, but the 
present administration continues to hide 
behind highly secret excuses. It is wrong to 
expect the Congress to legislate simply to save 
the face of Dean Acheson. If our boys are 
going to be forced to serve in Korea, our 
military leaders should be given a free hand 
to maneuver our troops there to an advan- 
tage so we will win and not continue the 
policy of having our men slaughtered with- 
out an opportunity to defend themselves. 


Warns Against Passage of Universal 
Military Conscription Under Guise of 
Emergency Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMaARKs ‘}'\0 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr-GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the fol- 
lowing letter in opposition to per- 
manent universal military conscription, 
sent to the Armed Services Committees 


L 
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of the House and Senate by Mr. Ed. 
Wimmer, president of the Forward 
America Publishing Guild, Inc., and vice 
president of the National] Federation of 
Independent Business. 

Mr. Wimmer’s letter follows: 


I have watched with deep concern the 
frantic efforts of the supporters of UMT 
to get their legislation into law while an 
emergency still exists. The testimony of 
men in the Armed Forces indicates such des- 
peration or their part, and it is very clear 
that their feeling is that if this emergency 
passes, they will not get their pet military 
training laws enacted. 


RIDICULOUS CONTENTION 


One of the most ridiculous contentions 
being made is that Switzerland has compul- 
sory military training, as if this fact had 
kept Switzerland out of trouble. Switzer- 
land is a small, democratic nation that never 
has any trouble with any other nation; the 
reasons for which most of you know. The 
argument that the United States should have 
compulsory military training because it has 
succeeded in Switzerland and Sweden is no 
different than the statements of consumer- 
cooperative leaders in this country de- 
fending their position on the grounds that 
consumer-cooperatives have worked well in 
Sweden. 

Since you have listened to most of the 
arguments against putting the youth of this 
Nation in the hands of military leaders, I 
shall not dwell on that point. Neither shall 
I state the case of those who see that in the 
adoption of compulsory, peacetime conscrip- 
tion, we are telling the world we will be ready 
at all times to fight other people's wars, and 
that we have no faith in anything but armed 
force. 


QUOTES GENERALS 


What I want to do in this letter is to call 
your attention to statements made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and General Eisenhower, 
which, in my opinion, should end all argu- 
ments in favor of turning this Nation into 
an armed camp. 

General MacArthur: “I know war as few 
other men now living do, and to me nothing 
is more revolting. I have long advocated its 
complete abolition, as its very destructive- 
ness on both friend and foe has rendered it 
useless as a means of settling international 
disputes. If we will not devise some greater 
and more equitable system, Armageddon will 
be at our door.” 

General Eisenhower: “I have been classed 
as a rather risky, chance-taking person, and 
I venture to make a suggestion: Why doesn't 
the president of every great university in the 
world teach his people to put people in my 
profession permanently out of a job?” 

General Bradley also decried the fact that 
we know more about killing now than about 
living; more about waging war than about 
making peace. 


ON DEAF EARS 


In 1939 I suggested that we become a “big 
brother Switzerland”; that we create a de- 
partment of peace; that we have a secretary 
of peace with full Cabinet rights. The sug- 
gestion got nowhere. During the last few 
months Lowell Thomas and other prominent 
people have made the same proposal, but it 
fell on deaf ears. Why, why should we voice 
our peace aims with the threat of an atom 
bomb and the totalitarianism of compul- 
sory peacetime conscription? 

Our soldiers have always been better fight- 
ers than the soldiers of totalitarian coun- 
tries, and they always will be. Put all of your 
youth under the mantle of militarism and 
see what can happen to a nation dedicated 
to the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


I make these statements as president of 
the Forward America Publishing Guild, Inc., 
not as vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. 


He Won His Diplomatic Spurs Riding 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD | 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 5 years, one cf this coun- 
try’s most difficult diplomatic assign- 
ments has been in Italy. During that 
period, we have been ve.cy fortunate to 
have as our Ambassador to that country, 
the Honorable James Clement Dunn. 
No preblem has been too difficult for him 
to tackle and no one has contributed so 
much in that country to the struggle 
against communism. Every part of the 
peninsula has been visited; every pos- 
sible occasion has beert used to impress 
on the Italian people that we are their 
friends. Ambassador Dunn was tireless 
in his efforts to carry the American mes- 
sage of democracy and hope to the people 
he lived with. 

He was, and is, a major asset in our 
foreign policy and he was truly an Am- 
bassador to the Italian people as well as 
their government. He now faces up to 
another difficult job in assuming his new 
post as Ambassador to France. We 
know that, as always, James Clement 
Dunn will give his full talents and abili- 
ties to the task ahead and we know that 
he will measure up to the full measure of 
his responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
Washington Star of March 3, 1952, 
follows: 


Won His DreLomatic Spurs RIvDING Reps 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 


James Clement Dunn, 61-year-old career 
diplomat tapped for the choice but tough 
assignment of running the United States 
Embassy in France, will take with him to 
Paris a reputation as one of America’s most 
successful Ambassadors. 

He has won that reputation during the last 
5 years as Ambassador to Italy, where his 
precedent-shattering activity is credited with 
playing a major roie in saving Italy from 
Communist control. 

Only a decade ago this veteran of more 
than 30 years in the Foreign Service was one 
of the principal targets of the State Depart- 
ment’s most vocal critics of that day. He 
was attacked as an alleged leader of a reac- 
tionary, pro-Franco, anti-Soviet clique—just 
the opposite of the type of criticism most 
recently leveled at some of his colleagues. 

is critics also classed him as a dilettante, 
a cockie pusher full of social graces, but with 
little understanding of the world’s problems 
or how to deal with thenr. Fortune magazine 
once said he was better known for his diplo- 
matic skill than for his political erudition. 

Now, the wheel has turned fcr Mr. Dunn. 
Criticism has given way to wide acclaim for 
a job well done. His assignment in Italy 
took him onto the diplomatic battlefield, 
where an unsuspected flair for aggressive ac- 
tion quickly confounded those who had un- 
derrated him. 
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Sleek, suave, flawlessly groomed, his trou- 
sers always pressed razor sharp, his hair al- 
ways plastered and parted precisely in the 
middle, Mr. Dunn lots like he would never 
think of breaking . -2cedent. 

But his appearance is deceiving. He broke 
with the traditional picture of an Ambascea- 
dor sitting in his Embassy and writing notes 
to his foreign office as soon as he went to 
Italy in 1947. 

The Communist Party then was a major 
threat in Italian politics. There was seri- 
ous doubt as to whether anything could pre- 
vent the Communists iaking Italy into the 
Soviet bloc, which might have been dis- 
astrous for the west. 

Mr. Dunn realized that he could wield little 
influence if he did no more than the usual 
duties of an Ambassador. So he made him- 
celf 2n Ambassador to the Italian people as 
well as to the government. 

With a vigor and directness rarely seen in 
diplomacy, he jumped into the anti-Com- 
munist fight. He began making speeches all 
over Italy. Whenever a ship arrived with 
American aid goods, Ambassador Dunn was 
there to make a speech emphasizing the kind 
of help the United States was giving the 
Italian people. 

The crisis came with the 1948 elections in 
Italy, which the Communists were given a 
good chance of winning. Mr. Dunn's task 
was complicated by actions the United 
States and Britain had taken in Italy dur- 
ing the war when Russia was an ally. Com- 
munists were accepted then as part of the 
democratic front. Some Communists had, 
with American or British support, been put 
in as mayors of towns. Early in the 1948 
election campaign Italian Communists re- 
frained from attacking the United States 
directly. Many Italian voters assumed it 
was all right with America for them to vote 
Communist. 

Mr. Dunn set about changing this impres- 
sion without actually interfering in Italian 
internal affairs. He made more than 50 
speeches throughout Italy, never once men- 
tioning communism by name, but stressing 
American material aid to Italy and warning 
that such aid could continue only to a free 
country. 

This needling the Reds indirectly started 
the Communist press on vicious attacks on 
the Ambassador directly. That served his 
purpose, making clear that an Italian could 
not be friendly to America and at the same 
time vote Communist. 

The Communists, of course, lost cut, and 
Italy became a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and Mr. Dunn con- 
tinued making speeches all over Italy. He 
now is the most popular ambassador this 
country ever has had in Italy. Wherever 
he goes outside Rome, his appearance is iocal 
headline news. 

The assignment to Italy was Mr. Dunn’s 
first as chief of a mission abroad. Son of 
wealthy parents, he entered the Foreign 
Service in 1919 after serving as a Navy lieu- 
tenant during World War I, and held minor 
posts tn Madrid, Brussels, London, and Haiti. 

He became well known here after he 
was made Chief of Protocol in 1927, and won 
something approaching national fame ir the 
early 1930's with a decision that Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis’ half-sister, Dolly Gann, was en- 
titled to precede Speaker Longworth’'s wife 
to the dinner table. 

Mr. Dunn rose to power in the policy field 
after Cordell Hull became Secretary of State 
in 1933. He was made Chief of the Division 
of Western European Affairs in 1935, political 
adviser to the Secretary in 1937, and an As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1944. He was 
one of the small group that regularly played 
croquet with Mr. Hull before the war. 

Mr. Dunn was married in 1914 to Miss 
Mary Augusta Armour, of the Chicago meat- 
packing family. They have two daughters 
and five grandchildren. 
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A Voice From the State of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


> 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 2° 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an article in the February 28, 1952, issue 
of the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle by Richard Spitz, Esq., with ref- 
erence to universal military training is 
a sound and timely warning of the at- 
tempt to use UMT to socialize the his- 
torical American concept of free enter- 
prise and free action. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the article as a 
part of my remarks: 


The views of Dr. Neil Carothers, as ex- 
pressed in his UMT—Why It Is a Mistake 
are so refreshing and in such positive refu- 
tation of the contrary views of top collegiate 
leadership, who seem to be running intellec- 
tual insane asylums rather than educational 
institutions that put thinking first, instead 
of indoctrination. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
more attendants at the congressional hear- 
ings ageinst UMT than the number who de- 
mand UMT. Thus, the public expression is 
against UMT, but the politicos refuse to 
count the noses in their ardent desire to 
foist UMT, and the Pentagon ignores the 
counting. 

The history of voluntary enlistments of 
men and women to enter the military serv- 
ice in these United States has not shown but 
favorably, that the objectivity of recruit- 
ment on a voluntary basis is highly satis- 
factory and highly effective. The politicians 
and the Pentagon who wish to ignore its 
duty to secure voluntary recruitment also 
ignore the simple courtesy owed to the 
American people by insulting them by say- 
ing a voluntary recruitment of Army and 
Navy and Air Force cannot be relied upon. 
Historically, this viewpoint is not borne out 
by reality and fact, even though the brand 
of need and emergency may have been strict- 
ly political in nature and purpose. 

The combination of compulsory military 
service and dictators and political despotism 
(the more recent example, “Peronic” Argen- 
tina) is against democratic and republican 
forms of government. That combination, 
to save constitutional government in these 
United States, is nothing more than heresy. 
It cannot be brushed aside by saying “it 
cannot happen here,” but by dispositive fact 
that makes the happening impossible from 
within, whether today or in the tomorrows 
that are to come. Voluntary recruitment or 
present selective service, assuming the need- 
ful emergency, takes the strongest element 
out of a combination that has permitted 
ursurpation and made a mockery of the free- 
dom of common people, when a standing 
army and political usurpation of people's 
rights are once in combination. Has any 
one the lack of candor to think that UMT 
would not indoctrinate, and constrict even 
more our present-day thinking, by having 
the youth of America looking through an in- 
tellectual knothole? 

The best contribution that advocates of 
UMT could possibly make socially, econom- 
ically, and politically is to admit that volun- 
tary action in these United States is not dead 
or dying, but their glasses of cynicism makes 
it seem so, in their eyes. Why follow UMT 
when the proponents are out of focus, as 


to the facts and the real spirit of American 
people? 

Finally, UMT is something more than 
UMT. It is another desire to help socialize 
the historical American concept of free en- 
terprise and free action. If unemployment 
must be corrected, just put in a large mili- 
tary order in the area where it occurs; if 
overabundance of production exists threat- 
ening retail prices downward, declare an 
emergency for critical material required by 
the standing army, and between the con- 
sumption of the latter and the construction 
placed upon private production, correct the 
situation with political, if not economic, 
exactness. 

The millions of men under constant serv- 
ice, peacetime or hot war, would be a ve- 
hicle placing political objectives in combina- 
tion with a permanent existing military 
unit, that makes individual freedom, 
thought, and action something that must 
be again attained, to be saved for ourselves 
and our posterity. 

The record of UMT is against safeguarding 
citizen physical security. Communism, fas- 
cism, and socialism has lost more wars than 
they have ever won. The background of all 
of them is UMT. When UMT enters, the key 
to political despotism is furnished to open 
all the doors within the domain. 

We have a faith to save within and with- 
out America. 

The people of these United States knew 
their enemies witHout, and voluntary re- 
cruitment is the way for the American peo- 
ple to remain good neighbors within a great 
country that has yet to say voluntary action 
is not the true basis of responsible citizen- 
ship. 

The people of this country have always 
had a responsible and responsive military— 
responsible to the people and not the man- 
date of despots—responsive to the needs of 
a nation made up of individual citizens con- 
trolling through free elections their own 
destiny. 

Dr. Carothers advises that UMT is a mis- 
take. Let it be remembered that out of mis- 
takes more often comes catastrophe, 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of a viewpoint too little heard in 
Congress, I wish to introduce the follow- 
ing comments from a letter of a Regular 
Air Force officer which appeared in the 
February 16 issue of the Army-Navy Air 
Force Journal, and permission hereto- 
fore granted, insert same in the Recorp: 

Wat's HAPPENING TO THE MILITARY 
PROFESSION? 
Ep!IToR, THE JOURNAL: 

First I wish to say that I have read your 
Journal with interest and almost constant 
concurrence with your professional soldier's 
point of view since I became a cadet at West 
Point 11 years ago. I wish to air my views 
of the change in the attitude toward the 
military profession of the public, the press, 
and the Congress over the past several years. 
Whether the present attitude is warranted 
I cannot finally judge but I believe that it is 
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unfair to those of us who have chosen a 
career of service to our country. 

Up until a few years ago I shared with 
many of my young fellow career officers the 
belief that we were serving our country hon- 
orably and that we worked for an outfit that 
would back us up to the hilt when the chips 
were down and we returned that loyalty in 
full measure. Now I am not so sure any 
more. Sure, the Army and the Air Force 
have been good to me and I'll be the first to 
admit it, but that doesn’t mean that I have 
been bought for the rest of my life. I'll cer- 
tainly remain with the service until the 
world situation is noncritical and I deplore 
the few officers of high rank who resigned or 
retired recently to take high-paying civilian 
jobs, but let the Congress take another look 
at our point of view if they want to keep 
good men in the profession in peacetime. 

It is very popular now to take pot shots at 
the so-called brass or even better when it is 
high brass. Newspapermen love to do this 
under the thin guise of “in the public inter- 
est.” On the other hand, the “boys in the 
service” who have voting parents and rela- 
tives at home are the recipients of all of the 
bouquets and I am sure they deserve them, 
but let us keep our sense of values. An offi- 
cer, contrary to the impression left by many 
newspaper accounts, is required to assume 
responsibilities, almost always in proportion 
to his grade. For this responsibility he is 
supposed to have talents and experience to 
make good decisions. Sometimes he makes 
mistakes like anyone else and these are the 
ones the newsboys love to publicize. The 
American system has always been repre- 
sented as one which pays off for achievement 
yet when an ordinary individual who would 
otherwise be a plain citizen achieves a com 
mission and promotion through hard work 
and ability he has to take the stigma of 
“brass” and assume a defensive attitude. If 
he tries to stand up for what he believes in, 
he is “pulling rank” and “interfering with 
the free press.” What a grand play the pa- 
perboys made of the private first class who 
left his post guarding the office of the Far 
East Commander General Ridgway, and pil- 
fered candy which wasn't his. Not a word 
about the principle of duty of a soldier and 
a sentry and not a word about the wrong of 
stealing even if it was only a little candy. 
They had to get on the Pfc’s side and paint 
the Army as a bunch of big bullies throwing 
their weight around on one of the boys in 
the service. Only a short columf in the back 
pages much later with a release from Wash- 
ington pointing out the above facts. 

And as far as the pay goes, this is really a 
ridiculous argument going on in some circles, 
including the Congress, and it is costing us 
money all the time. Let’s put the pay 
question on the line a point at a time. 

1. Have the Congressmen tried to buy life 
insurance lately without a war clause? 
Or even worse, how about the extra premium 
on coverage for pilots—when we can even 
get it? And how else am I supposed to pro- 
vide for my growing family at the present 
pension rates? 

2. This flying pay is a good question, too, 
that has been pictured as a gravy train for 
joy riders. Let the Congress quit compar- 
ing the infantryman in Korea with the State- 
side pilot because this is the extreme case. 
But even so, it can still be done. The non- 
flying man goes into combat and he should 
get hazard pay, and I hope Congress gives it 
to him. But how many years of his career 
does the nonflying officer spend in combat? 
Small compared to his over-all service. Yet 
the flying officer and airmen stick their necks 
out for a whole career continuously while on 
fiying status. Sure we are in staff jobs part 
of the time and the flying is not so hazard- 
ous, but there is always that constant possi- 
bility of being ordered to frequent flying duty 
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at any time and we must keep ourselves pro- 
ficient pilots to answer that duty. Many of 
the pilots on the Berlin airlift had been rid- 
ing a desk a month or so before and it is to 
their credit that they were able to sharpen up 
so fast to do that difficult flying. And if any- 
one doesn’t think that flying is hazardous, let 
him check with the life-insurance people on 
the premium rates for military pilots. The 
widows and orphans of my friends killed in 
routine air crashes are just as widowed and 
orphaned as any other similar unfortunates. 
And don't forget that fiying talent isn’t on 
every tree. Sure the Air Force trained us 
well, but there were lots who washed out, 
which shows that it does take some special 
ability and special ability should be recog- 
nized. Check with the airlines for the pre- 
vailing salary for the services of a good pilot. 

3. The PX and commissary is really a dilly 
of a topic regarding the pay question. I well 
remember the debate on the Congress when 
the present pay bill was voted after a re- 
duction from the Hook recommendations. 
At that time a frightful picture was painted 
of generals’ wives (pot shotting at the high 
brass again) buying fur coats and diamond 
rings for great bargain prices through the 
PX. Seems like the fur coats turned up 
elsewhere but that is not our concern. Asa 
result, these PX and commissary savings 
were supposed to be part of our pay and 
the impression was clearly given to that ef- 
fect. Well, of course, there is another public 
law putting a ceiling on PX merchandise 
which restricts the available articles. Far 
from buying diamonds rings and fur coats, 
most of us were interested in buying house- 
hold items. Officers and enlisted men as well 
are now deprived of buying any but the 
smallest household articles to furnish our 
homes through the PX. A civilian citizen 
of a community can learn through his years 
of residence where he can “get it wholesale” 
but the transient military people get along 
as best we can with no complaint (up to 
now) usually. And it is no secret that many 
merchants don’t mind trying to slip off a 
piece of “not quite so good” merchandise on 
military people because they know we won't 
be in the community very long anyway and 
aren’t potential long term customers. It was 
just politics, pure and simple, for the home 
town merchant, in removing most of our 
major PX services and I for one think that 
we are due to get it back. And the com- 
missary prices have been jacked up again 
just recently I remember the case at 
Wright-Patterson where the local merchants 
acting through the local Congressman wasted 
a lot of taxpayers’ money trying to get the 
Wright-Patterson co closed so they 
could get all the military trade. It didn’t 
work but it shows the trend. 

4. And we may as well compare our lot 
with the civil service people who fortunately 
seem to enjoy & better position than we. 
Their pay increase was made retroactive and 
they all got the back pay in lump sum in- 
cluding those who had quit their jobs be- 
tween the retroactive date and the date the 
bill was passed. Yet your current Journal 
carries the account of an Army widow who 
had to carry her case to the United States 
Court of Claims to get pay for accrued leave 
her husband had earned but was not allowed 
to take back in 1946. How many cases like 
that do you suppose don’t push the claim 
and never get a cent? Does this seem like 
the kind of outfit that fosters loyalty? 

5. Let’s talk about the cost of moving 
around the country under orders in con- 
nection with the cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment pays for transportation of house- 
hold goods and dependents. But if any 
household goods are damaged, and it seems 
that they always are, it is quite a struggle 
to get enough money on a claim to replace 


half of the damaged goods. Then we have 
to carry extra insurance on the household 
goods to get a full coverage. It costs a lot 
to live in a motel with a few kids these 
days and a good chunk of cash goes out 
over and above the travel allowance to take 
care of that. Then the house hunting starts 
and this is really the most depressing part 
of military life. The rates are always high 
as a cat’s back around a military installa- 
tion and the patriotic real-estate people 
aren’t going out of their way to make it 
easier. And it takes a lot of looking to find 
@ place that halfway meet one’s require- 
ments. We don’t want mansions, but we 
are decent people trying to raise a family in 
a decent home and neighborhood and be- 
lieve me it isn’t easy to find. And all of 
this time another good-size chunk of cash 
is going to pay hotel or motel rates until 
the house is found. Now I realize that this 
is due to the expanded Military Establish- 
ment but the fact is that these conditions 
do exist and we will put up with them hoping 
like everyone else for more normal times, 
but please recognize the facts and consider 
them. 

6. The question of a good retirement pay 
always comes up and the Congress dwells 
long on the security that we have. This is 
true for those of us who live to see it. But 
we are concerned about our families, too, 
and the professional has to provide for a 
whopping good-size life-insurance estate and 
then it won’t go far when the widow has to 
start out buying a home for her and her 
kids. Because you see the retirement money 
is not paid to the widow; all she gets is the 
pension. So the retirement pay is not like 
civil service, for instance, yet our pay is fixed 
taking account of the retirement benefits. 
Why not a pension to the widow and/or 
children based not only on a flat rate but 
also based upon the length of service com. 
pleted by the military man before his death? 
Of course, everyone knows about the great 
discrepancy between the professional and 
Reserve Officer pensions; more politics. 

I liked the letter from the captain who 
wants the honorable profession status. I 
think he and the rest of us deserve it. We 
are hired by our Government to serve our 
country and most of us look at it that way. 
All we ask is to be treated fair and square, 
keep the politics out of it, treat us like 
trained and able professionals and I am sure 
that we can meet the press (at least the 
qualified military correspondents and not 
the sensation hunting sob sisters) to keep 
the public informed on how we are handling 
our trust. If the press finds improper con- 
ditions let them report it for that is their 
job and their trust but let them treat it as 
@ trust and report factually and show both 
points of view. 

I have talked straight and to the point. 
Much of this would not be approved for 
publication, but I feel that what has been 
said is fair and true. It takes a lot of brains 
to run a Military Establishment and you have 
to treat smart people properly to get them to 
work for you. A lot of mighty able “brass” 
have worked silently and efficiently and just 
as much responsible for the good conduct of 
military operations as those men at the fight- 
ing front. It is for those efficient senior 
officers that our country must make the mili- 
tary profession the honorable and attractive 
life that men of ability deserve in return for 
giving a lifetime of service. I am a great 
believer in government by the people and 
the Congress represents the people and di- 
rectly or indirectly they hire us. Gentlemen 
of the Congress, I respectfully submit that 
you examine the conditions under which you 
expect to commission and retain the good 
young professional who will be the “high 
brass” of the next generation. 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks, I include therein a speech I 
made in Mansfield, Ohio, on January 18, 
1952: 


The America of our forefathers has 
changed in a material way but, spiritually, 
our America and the America of the past 
should be the same. 

As we are threatened with the third world 
war, it is well for us to stop and consider 
the teachings of “the Supreme Architect of 
the universe whom the sun, moon, and stars 
obey.” He has given us the principles of 
brotherly love, not hatred. The principles 
of honesty, not corruption; freedom, not 
slavery. He has given us the right to live 
our own way, but by our living we can de- 
stroy that right. We must be willing to 
assume obligations in order that we might 
continue those freedoms which have been 
given us. 

At no time in our history have the Chris- 
tian people of the world been challenged 
as they are today. * * * And, what are 
we doing about it? We have time to play 
and for entertainment. We have time for 
our own personal business but we do not 
seem to have time for America. 

We read each day about communism de- 
stroying our country. Russia won't defeat 
us but we can defeat ourselves. Negligence, 
indifference, and turning our back on what 
really made us great, will destroy everything. 
It is up to us, which means, you, and you, 
and everybody, rich or poor, powerful or 
weak, without a single exception. Honesty 
and freedom are at the cross roads and the 
American people wili determine its future 
course and whether or not the sacrifices that 
those of the present and past generations 
have made will be in vain. 

There is little difference between com- 
munism and socialism. Both start with 
unrest and this unrest is formulated and 
promoted by exorbitant spending, high cost 
of living, including high prices and controls 
being placed in the hands of a few instead of 
remaining in the hands of the people. 

The condition of the world today demands 
that we spend enormous amounts for our 
defense program which means that in order 
to not have tremendous increases in taxes 
we must cut down and stop the unnecessary 
expenditures. The American people demand 
the best of everything but the time has ar- 
rived when we cannot have what we want, 
we can only have what we can afford. There 
is no such thing as free money. The Gov- 
ernment is just a big individual and when 
we as individuals spend more than we take 
in we go broke. 

Stalin has told us that he will destroy 
America by forcing America to spend. So 
the time has arrived for us to tighten our 
belts by being willing to do without that 
which we do not absolutely need. 

I think this same philosophy is applicable 
to countries other than our own. Especially 
to those countries that we have been giving 
aid. 

We have the greatest Nation in the world. 
This great Republic is a symbol for all free- 
dom-loving people but there must be some- 
thing wrong in the manner in which we are 
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operating this Government. It is not per- 
fect, I will admit that, but as far as I am 
concerned it only needs perfecting and not 
a@ new type of Government that some people 
would have us believe. There must be some- 
thing wrong with our processes. It certainly 
isn't necessary to have three wars in a period 
of 33 years. I hope that you will carefully 
study this fact and, if you don't tell me 
tonight, write and tell me what you think Is 
wrong and what we, as public officials, can 
do to again bring peace and freedom to the 
people of the world. 

I have talked in generalities and I want 
to talk to you about something specific and 
discuss with you some of the segments of 
the operations of this great Republic and 
I hope that you will keep in mind that I 
am not talking from a partisan viewpoint 
but talking from an angle of an American 
and as an American, and as one individual 
and one public official who is seriously wor- 
ried about our trend. 

We have been told that this is one world 
and that this hemisphere is but a few hours 
from another and that we must consider 
that there are no boundary lines. A few 
years ago a new foreign policy was adopted 
and we were told it was a policy to make 
friends and make enemies for communism. 
In the last few years this Government has 
spent approximately $110,000,000,000 of the 
American taxpayer's money on a foreign 
policy program. We find as of today there 
are approximately 800,000,000 people under 
the Communist domination and at the end 
of World War II when we started our so- 
called foreign program there were but 170,- 
000,000 people under Communist domination. 
I also might call to your attention that at 
the start of World War II there was some 
8,176,000 square miles of territory under Rus- 
sion control and now there is 13,416,000 under 
Russian domiration. How much good has 
our $110,000,000,000 expenditure done? Many 
people are of the opinion and I might add 
and plead guilty to that fact, you cannot 
buy friendship, and that secret agreements 
between individuals who are so-called repre- 
sentatives of various nations should be for- 
ever stopped and the treaties of agreements, 
regardless of their nature, should be sub- 
mitted as under the Constitution to the Con- 
gress of the United States for ratification. 

We are faced again this year and I want 
to touch upon the various phases of the 
President’s State of the Union message to 
Congress that he advocates and I quote “a 
continuation of military and economic aid 
to Europe,” “increased help for Southeast 
Asia and an expansion of the technical as- 
sistance program.” The question that I 
want to submit to you people tonight is just 
how far you think this Nation should bond 
itself because we will have to pay the bonds 
to carry out the program, for military aid 
to Europe. And, how long should we con- 
tinue to put the lives of our sons on the 
firing line in order to carry out a so-called 
foreign aid program. 

May I briefly give to you some facts of 
just what proportion we are bearing rela- 
tive to the Korean war. It is supposed to 
be the United Nations conflict. There are 
55 freedom-loving countries in the United 
Nations, and yet we find only 17 nations out 
of that 55 participating in any manner, 
shape, or form in the Korean conflict, and 
several of that 17 have only sent a very small 
amount, as, for instance, 1 Red Cross am- 
bulance or Red Cross ship. We are furnish- 
ing 99 percent of all the aid into the Korean 
area and we are sustaining 93 percent of the 
losses. I might call to your attention that 
some of the nations and most influential 
allies have recognized the Government of 
Communist China. Some of our largest and 
most influential allies have refused to sign 
the partition establishing an army of West- 
ern Europe, and yet that nation might pos- 
sibly be the one who would first come under 


attack. Some of our allies have been and 
are continuing to ship to Russian satellite 
nations the materials which are so critical 
for our own defense and materials which can 
be put into armament to destroy our Ameri- 
can youth. May I call to your attention 
those nations have received the largest share 
of our so-called foreign-aid program. I am 
not going to discuss with you the merits or 
the demerits of the Korean conflict, but I 
receive many letters from parents of boys 
who have written to them wanting to know 
what we are fighting for and are we fighting 
to win. They wonder why we are outnum- 
bered in the air 5, 6, 7, and 8 to 1; 
and why when they down one of the 
Communist planes they find motors and 
other equipment in those planes that have 
been manufactured in the countries of our 
so-called allies. They ask why our tanks are 
inferior to the Communist tanks. They ask 
why they are using tanks that were produced 
at the beginning of World War IIl—and they 
are asking where is our money going. I have 
asked the same question, ladies and gentle- 
men, to those who are in control of our pro- 
gram today, and I publicly charge here to- 
night that the conflict in Korea is not being 
operated by the military authorities; it is 
being operated by the State Department; and 
to you, regardless of the criticism you might 
give me, I am saying that, as an American, 
and not as a member of one political party, 
that the State Department of our administra- 
tion needs a house cleaning. Dean Acheson 
and his entire group should have resigned 
many months ago. You people cannot be 
blamed for the lack of material in Korea 
who are paying the taxes for a great program 
that your Congress has voted and yet your 
boy and my boy—and my boy is in Korea, 
ladies and gentlemen—and not getting the 
equipment to defend themselves, the equip- 
ment that you are paying for. 

Now, if I might talk for a moment on the 
economic aid to Europe. We find that some 
of the countries that are coming under the 
European aid program have now an economic 
production as high as 130 percent over their 
peak production and yet we continue to 
ship them the very products that they them- 
selves could produce if they would but go to 
work. I wonder if you recognize that last 
year we shipped to a few countries in Europe 
30,000,000 tons of coal; and it is estimated 
that we will double that shipment this year, 
which includes a transportation cost of $22 
a ton, which American taxpayers have to pay, 
and it is estimated by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that in these three countries they could 
produce 60,000,000 tons annually more than 
we are producing. We are sending coal to 
Austria, to France, where there are millions 
of tons of coal, but we are spending money— 
your money—to pay those people for not 
working. That is part of the so-called eco- 
nomic aid to Europe. We are shipping 15 
tons of iron cre daily from one State of the 
United States to Japan and we shipped 
40,000 tons of ore to Britain this last quarter. 
Furthermore, the United States will turn 
over to Britain 30,000 tons of scrap and 45,- 
000 tons of ingot and yet you people here in 
American cannot ges steel for your ordinary 
business or for the construction of our 
schoolhouses or our hospitals. Those in the 
armed services do not have the necessary 
equipment because we are told that still is a 
scarce item. 

Now, may I touch on the third section of 
the President’s message under the category 
of foreign aid—technical assistance program. 
We are furnishing technical military ad- 
visers to countries that are not allowed to 
participate in the Korean conflict. We are 
sending technical military advisers to parts 
of the world who, outwardly at least, show 
they are not friendly to our Government. We 
are furnishing economic technical advisers 
to countries who have recognized our enemies 
and who are doing business directly with the 
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satellites of our enemies and indirectly with 
Communist Russia. Again I repeat, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the military authorities 
of this great Government should be given 
the power to operate the Korean war in a 
manner to win not to save the face of some 
Officials in the State Department. 

May I take up another subject that was 
included in the President’s state of the Union 
message. Armed Forces—increasing the size 
of the standing Armed Forces. I am a vet- 
eran of World War I, the husbands of our two 
daughters are veterans of World War II, one 
a dive-bomber pilot in the Marines and the 
other a subdestroyer, both seeing service 
in the South Pacific, and our only son was 
in World War II, European theater, and is 
now in the tank division in Korea, so I think 
my loyalty cannot be questioned, and I 
think I recognize the need of an adequate 
Army to defend this Nation, but when you 
say an adequate Army do you mean an ade- 
quate Army to defend our country or an 
adequate Army to defend the entire world 
against an enemy. I am one who believes 
in the freedom of this great Nation, the right 
to live, the right to dream, and the oppor- 
tunity to put those dreams into reality, and 
I do not want to lose those freedoms. Those 
freedoms can be lost in many, many ways, 
and I am one who recognizes the need of the 
military leaders, but I am also one who be- 
lieves that there is a danger of putting too 
much power, economic and military, into the 
hands of the military leaders. 

It is wrong for one branch or one segment 
of our society to have control over the oth- 
ers. So, just how many more do you want to 
put into uniform and subject to the orders 
of someone in uniform of higher rank? And, 
while I am on this subject, may I call to your 
attention that as one portion of the armed 
services the President asked for an increase 
in our air units. I am for it 100 percent, but 
I am asking him in all sincerity why he 
hasn't put into the air the units he now has 
under the authority of Congress, and may I 
say we forced that authority on him of in- 
creasing the air units even over his veto. 
I will vote to give him more air units. I 
think you want me to, but I say, “Let's get 
the units in the air and cut out the red 
tape ” 

The President has asked for universal mili- 
tary training. Many people favor the philos- 
ophy of universal military training, and 
many people are opposed to the philosophy 
of universal military training. I get wires 
from people saying, “Vote for universal mili- 
tary training” and then I ask them to which 
bill they refer, and we have many bills, and I 
send them the bills and they come back and 
say that they don’t want any one. Con- 
gress is faced with the recommendation of 
a committee that was appointed to study 
universal military training and this bill calls 
for 6 months’ training of boys when they 
are 18 years old, not school training but 
military training, under the complete dom- 
ination and control of military procedure 
and then they will remain in the Active 
Reserve 744 years, and it is a bill that has no 
expiration date. I hope you will think it 
over because I am going to have to vote on 
it some of these days and I want you to 
analyze it and then let me have your views. 

The next subject that the President re- 
ferred to was tighter controls on wages and 
prices. He did not give us any definite 
formula to follow, but I do note that those 
whom he has appointed are willing to give 
increases to some and none to others. I 
hope you will agree with me when I say that, 
in my opinion, if we are to have controls 
they should be iron bound and on all of us 
regardless of our political affiliation, political 
positions, or our financial responsibilities. 
You cannot expect controls to work when 
they say to one manufacturer or one pro< 
ducer the price of your finished article can 
not be increased but allow the price of the 
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labor and raw material to increase which 
goes into the finished article. 

The next subject that the President dis- 
cussed was taxes. He did not ask for higher 
taxes in his message. He asked and I quote 
“the continuation of high tax rates and a 
distribution of the tax burden as fairly us 
possible.” Ladies and gentlemen, our taxes 
will always be high if we continue the philos- 
ophy of spending money unnecessarily. In 
my opinion, as I have stated before, not a 
dollar should be spent unless it is absolutely 
necessary and essential to our war effort. 
Many of us in Congress voted against the 
last increase tax bill and your Congressman 
was one of them. For the first time in 
my life as a public official I voted against a 
revenue-raising measure because I always 
felt that if I voted for appropriations and ex- 
penditures I should be willing to put the tax 
on the people to pay for those expenditures 
but I have carefuly kept a check of my record 
and I have voted “no” many, many times 
on these expenditures and my figures show 
that our revenue which we are now collecting 
will much more than pay for the expendi- 
tures that your Congressman voted for and I 
voted for those which I thought were essen- 
tial and I have not voted for those I felt were 
not necessary. I have long since learned 
that the only way you can stop some people 
in Washington from spending money is not 
to give it to them, and I have also learned 
that you cannot spend yourself out of debt. 

The President also discussed with us and 
demanded a continuation of the low-rent- 
housing program, Federal aid to education, 
educational training for doctors through 
federally supported medical programs, ex- 
pansion of public health services in rural 
communities, establishment of a system of 
national health insurance. The program as 
suggested in the state of the Union message 
if put into effect would cost an additional 
$15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 this coming 
year. This would mean, if we operate on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, even in the face of the 
new tax bill that was passed by the last 
Congress, we would be in the red between 
$5,000,000,000 and 87,000,000,000 this year. 
But, if the recommendations as contained 
in the state of the Union message are put 
into effect relative to housing, educational 
training of doctors, health service, health 
insurance, Federal aid to education, it will 
mean at least $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 
000 increase which would mean that your 
taxes would be 15 percent more next year 
than they are this coming year which are 
appriximately 12 percent over what they 
were last year. In other words you would 
have a tax increase of between 25 and 35 
percent over what you are paying this year. 

Prior to 1932 the Federal Government had 
spent a total of $11,000,000,000; for the next 
12 years the Federal Government spent $356,- 
000,000,000 which took us through World 
War II; the last 7% years our Federal Govern- 
ment has spent $352,000,000,000. The public 
debt in 1933 was $21,000,000,000: in 1945, 
$235,000,000,000; and in 1952, $263,000,000,000. 
I recognize that some of the program that I 
have mentioned which was included in the 
state of the Union message in the views of 
some is necessary, but may I respectfully call 
to your attention that portion of the pro- 
gram which calls for the training of doctors, 
expansion of Public Health Service, and a 
national health-insurance program are sim- 
ply glistening titles to the program of social- 
ized medicine. I hope you will not consider 
this political, but I say to you that I think 
it is the inherent right of each and every 
one of us to have the doctors, dentists, and 
hospitals of our choice without being dic- 
tated to by some Federal agency. Time 
prevents me from going into further details 
on various subjects and I would like to have 
done so but you people have been most pa- 
tient and I am not going to take any more 
time only to call to attention one particular 


phase of the President's message to us, and I 
quote one item in his remarks, “ethics—pro- 
vision for punishment of dishonest Federal 
workers, and protection of other Federal em- 
ployees.” As I stated to you in the beginning 
we are at a moral low ebb. The people have 
lost faith in their Government. The youth of 
today, the manhood of tomorrow have lost 
faith in you and me. Why? Because they 
learn that neighbors, those in high place in 
public office here and elsewhere, but spe- 
cifically in our National Government have 
been doing that which is wrong. I would 
have liked to have gone along with the Presi- 
dent and I pledged to him my every ounce 
of energy and support in an endeavor to clean 
our Government from racketeers and dis- 
honest individuals. I must say that I regret 
that the President has not followed through 
and established an investigation and fact- 
finding commission so that we really could 
clean house and look with pride to our public 
officials who are running our Nation. 

I am certain that the people of America 
will condemn his action in appointing as the 
head of the investigation committee to stop 
corruption, the head of the Department who 
has been head during all this period of time, 
this corruption has been going on and who 
himself has admitted that he told one of the 
internal revenue agents that it was all right 
for him to accept a certain gift. Let us have 
a clean Government, ladies and gentlemen, 
let it be the “symbol of purity and all per- 
fection.” And, let it be a Government that 
will retain its place in the world so that we 
can proudly say “the land of freedom and 
justice toward all.” 





MacArthur and the Dunn Survey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 9} 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House, a statement of Rogers 
C. Dunn, of the Munn Survey, under date 
of February 22. 1952, expressing his views 
of a winning team for the election in 
November. The Dunn Survey was one of 
the very few that made the correct pre- 
diction of the outcome of the campaigns 
of 1944 and 1948. It is my firm belief 
that a MacArthur-Taft team would have 
the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people. Its election would give the 
best assurance oi a cleaning out of the 
waste and corruption all too prevalent in 
the Government today. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
MACARTHUR-TAFT MAKE STRONGEST 
REPUBLICAN TICKEY 

We believe that the nomination of Gen- 
eral MacArthui for President and Senator 
Tart for Vice President would win more votes 
for the Republican Party than any other 
candidates the party could offer in 1952. 

We believe this MacArthur-Taft team 
would make a far stronger and more dra- 
matic fight for fundamental purposes of gov- 
ernment, in contrast to those of the New- 
Fair deal, than any other Republican can- 
didates. 

Such a fight would tend to both draw 
and force many of the me-too Republican 
leaders into joining the fight for purposes 
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in contrast to those of the New-Fair deal— 
this is the key to Republican successs in 
1952. 
Rocers C. LUNN. 
PEBRUARY 22, 1952. 





Excessive Taxation and Inefficiency in 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many schools of thought on the subject 
of the present condition of our country, 
especially regarding excessive taxation, 
and corrupt and inefficient practices. 
In line with this, I feel that I should 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
exact copy of a letter received from a 
member of our Armed Forces, who must, 
of course, remain anonymous as far as 
the insertion is concerned. I believe 
the sergeant who wrote this letter is 
voicing the thoughts of a great segment 
of our population, and his letter is well 
deserving of our close attention: 


Dear Mr. VELDE: Again we meet via pen 
and paper and through the mails. And again 
as usual, ‘nere are certain things I don't 
understand about our Government. 

The time of the year is the clue, as March 
15 is getting close. Well, I learned from 
those kind men of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue through Form 1040 that I owe them 
the exact sum of $39.70. To say the least, 
I was amazed. Little did I realize that I 
even made that much last year. Well, then 
I say to myself, “Well, Bob, you are working 
for the Government in a way and it’s only 
one payday.” Sol play the game of putting 
the loot in a money order and getting it 
ready to send. So then I happen to buy a 
paper with a nickel nobody knows about 
and read it. The headlines say something 
about tax fraud, column 2 claims Govern- 
ment officials are taking bribes in taxpayers’ 
money, the back page says that taxpayers’ 
money is going out to certain groups for 
not raising potatoes, or for doing this and 


that. Then the brain gets to going again, 
“Bob, what’s going to happen to your 
$39.70?" And you know, I'm afraid to an- 


swer myself. Now I realize boys will be 
boys on working deals. I do it myself. Ill 
tell Jack I'll run him to town if he'll help 
me wash my car. So I can’t kick if Joe, up- 
State, wants a new highway and Jim, out 
in Nevada, wants to breed a new type of 
jack rabbit—so they get together and get 
both done. But what's the story on counting 
the pennies, “one for me, one for the Gov- 
ernment, and one for sister Ann?” That’s 
a@ new game. You know, Mr. VELDE, I'm not 
s0 young but I can rerhember when the 
Federal Government was above reproach. 
And they were always called in to get rid 
of the local crime rings when city and 
State couldn't handle it or were involved. 
What’s happened to our Government, sir, 
that cracks are made about our country by 
the funny men of the land, that cartoonists 
display it openly? Is it all true what they 
say? Is our Federal Government this far 
gone? 

Let’s get back to this tax form for a minute. 
It’s very interesting because they have a 
line on it saying, “Place interest on dividends 
on this line.” Now it just so happens I get 


a dividend from American Telephone—-a good 





oi 
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company, by the way, to work for as well as 
to invest in. Somebody told me way back 
when, “Bob, save your pennies and invest 
them.” Well, I did, and instead of seeing 
Roy Rodgers and Buck Jones every Satur- 
day, instead of having my weekly comic book 
and coke, I saved it and one day I had $152 
and bought a share of stock. Every 3 
months I get $2.25, 225 pennies or 900 pennies 
a year. According to Form 1040, I have to 
give the Government 500 of those pennies, 
leaving me 400 inflated cents. Now I don't 
like that at all, Mr. Vetpe. After all, I don’t 
mind giving up 22 percent of my earnings, 
but over 50 percent is a little tough to take. 
I just can’t see it. : 

Now, unless my civics teacher was wrong, 
all tax bills start in your House because you 
men are supposed to represent the people of 
your State. Please, Mr. VELDE, no tax in- 
creases. Plug the graft holes, knock off 
subsidies, kill all unnecessary Government 
expenses. And youl have your money, all 
the money in the world, a sound dollar, 
honored by all countries. Increase taxes and 
we'll be another China, buying bread with 
bales of money. The money is there; all the 
people in the District of Columbia have to 
do is just forget their fur coats, pleasure 
trips—comic books and cokes to me. 
Sincerely, 





Sergeant 


Mr. Speaker, you might say that this 
soldier is exercising the time-honored 
privilege of all naembers of the Armed 
Forces—that of griping. I believe, how- 
ever, that he is not alone in his gripe and 
that the average American citizen feels 
the same way about the sisuation as he 
does. 

What do you think? 








Continental Army to Korea 
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OF 5 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF see canmvnk 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Continental Army to Korea, eight 
generations of Americans have eight 
times answered the call to arms, an 
average of once every 22 years: 1776, 
1812, 1845, 1864, 1898, 1914, 1941, 1950. 

It appears to me that 176 years is 
certainly time enough to make an idea 
work. Opponents of UMT have failed 
to eliminate war or to keep battle cas- 
ualties at a minimum. 

The tombstones of eight generations of 
Americans seem to say: “UMT will give 
the next eight generations a better 
chance than we had to enjoy freedom 
longer, for less bloodshed and treasure.” 





Reorganization Pians x A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS /[~ 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, every Member of Congress received 
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last week from the citizens’ committee 
for the Hoover Commission report a list 
and summary of some 51 reorganization 
plans which they submitted to the Presi- 
dent in the hope that he would bring 
these plans before the Congress. 

Let the President say whether he real- 
ly is going to carry out the purpose of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 or not. 
So far in the Eighty-second Congress 
only two executive plans have been re- 
ceived, the RFC and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, both the result of pub- 
lic scandals in the bureaus. I believe 
that if we will rcpeal the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 the administration leaders 
here in the House will be forced to un- 
bottle the bills that have been pending 
in the Congress to effect many of these 
same reorganizations. 

I am putting in the Recorp the infor- 
mation provided by the citizens’ com- 
mittee on the Hoover report: 

Mary 8, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PrReEsIDENT: The citizens 
committee is writing to recommend that 
you once again review the possibility of 
submitting a series of reorganization plans 
to the Congress pursuant to the authority 
made available to you under the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. Such a course will, in 
our considered judgment, be required if the 
remaining recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission are to be put into effect. 

During the last few months, the staff of 
the citizens committee drafted and submit- 
ted to the Bureau of the Budget 24 such 
proposed plans. In addition, the committee 
has suggested to the Bureau of the Budget 
27 additional plans, making a total of 51. 


’ A list of these proposals is attached. 


The public interest in Federal reorganiza- 
tion continues. Tks need for exhausting 
every possible means of strengthening our 
Federal machinery is, in the present crisis, 
greater than ever. We, therefore, commend 
these proposals to you for favorable action. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. JOHNSON. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION PLANS 


The following reorganization plans were 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget by letters 
dated March 29, 1951, and April 30, 1951: 

1. Staff secretary of the President: A plan 
providing the President with a staff secretary 
to keep him currently informed of the prog- 
ress and status of various phases of the work 
for which the President is immediately re- 
sponsible. 

2. Personnel management and related 
functions: A plan establishing in the White 
House Office a Personnel Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, with broad duties, including chair- 
manship of the Civil Service Commission and 
responsibility for its executive functions. 

3. Creation of Office of the Economic Ad- 
viser: A plan substituting a single executive 
official for the present triple-headed council. 

4. Office of the Housing Expediter: A plan 
transferring this independent activity to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

5. Veterans’ housing loan guaranty pro- 
gram: A plan transferring this activity from 
the Veterans’ Administration to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

6. National Capital Housing Authority: A 
plan transferring this independent activity 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

7. War Claims Commission: A plan trans- 
ferring this independent activity to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

8. Coast Guard: A plan transferring this 
activity from the Treasury Department to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 








9. Commercial fisheries functions: A plan 
transferring these activities from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

10. Bureau of Narcotics: A plan transfer- 
ring this activity from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to Justice Department. 

11. Displaced Persons Commission: A plan 
transferring this independent activity to the 
Secretary of State. 

12. Department of Social Security and Ed- 
ucation: A plan renaming the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to the Department of Social 
Security and Education and transferring to 
the new Secretary the following functions: 
Education, vocational rehabilitation, old-age 
and survivors insurance, public assistance, 
childrens’ programs, certain agencies in the 
District of Columbia, and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs (the latter from the Department 
of the Interior). 

13. Bureau of Indian Affairs: A plan trans- 
ferring Indian Affairs activities to the Sec- 
retary of Social Security and Education. 

14. Indian Claims Commission: A plan 
transferring this independent activity to the 
new Secretary of Social Security and Edu- 
cation. 

15. United Medical Administration: A plan 
setting up a United Medical Administration 
and providing for the consolidation of Fed- 
eral medical and hospital functions. 

16. Board of Impartial Analysis for Engi- 
neering and Architectural Projects: A plan 
establishing in the executive office of the 
President a board of five members to make 
analyses and reports regarding proposed and 
authorized Federal public works, reclama- 
tion, public buildings, and other architec- 
tural and engineering projects. 

17. Flood control and improvement of riv- 
ers and harbors: A plan transferring the 
civil functions of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, the Mississippi River Commission, 
and the California Debris Commission from 
the Department of the Army to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

18. Advisory functions respecting certain 
e-tablishments in the District of Columbia: 
A plan transferring functions of the executive 
branch with respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission, the 
National Capital Housing Authority, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts from the President 
to the Director of the Office of General 
Services. 

19. False advertising of drugs and cos- 
metics: A plan transferring the functions 
of the Federal Trade Commission relating 
to advertising of drugs and cosmetics to the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

20. Drug regulatory and inspection func- 
tions: A plan transferring those functions 
of the Department of Agriculture relating to 
inspection, testing, importation, adultera- 
tion, labeling, and standards of drug articles 
to the Federal Security Administrator. 

21. Bureau of Land Management: A plan 
transferring functions of the Bureau of Land 
Management from the Department of the 
Interior to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

22. Filled cheese—health and labeling 
functions: A plan transferring functions of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
lating to inspection, testing, packaging, 
adulteration, labeling, and standards of 
manufacture of filled cheese to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

23. False advertising of food and mislabel- 
ing of wool: A plan transferring the func- 
tions relating to the advertising of food, and 
to the labeling and misbranding of wool, 
from the Federal Trade Commission to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

24. Food regulatory and inspection func- 
tions: A plan transferring the functions of 
the Federal Security Agency relating to im- 
portation, adulteration, labeling, standards 
of identity, quality, and fill of container of 
foods to the Department of Agriculture. 
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The following reorganization plans were 
suggested to the Bureau of the Budget in let- 
ters dated April 30, 1951, and May 8, 1951: 

25. Department of the Army: A plan cen- 
tering responsibility for the Department in 
the Secretary of the Army. 

26. Department of the Navy: A plan cen- 
tering responsibility for the Department in 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

27. Department of the Air Force: A plan 
centering responsibility for the Department 
in the Secretary of the Air Force. 

28. Veterans’ Administration: A plan cen- 
tering responsibility for this activity in the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

29. Housing and Home Agency: A plan cen- 
tering responsibility for this activity in the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 2 

30. Veterans’ life insurance: Establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration in the Veterans’ Administration. 

31. Reorganization of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration: A plan to reorganize the Ad- 
ministration into functional groups as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission. 

32. Interior Department—construction: A 
plan which would transfer construction 
functions from the Coast Guard, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and elsewhere, to the 
Department of the Interior. 

33. Creation of drainage area advisory com- 
missions: A plan to authorize and direct cre- 
ation of drainage area advisary commissions 
composed of representatives of Federal de- 
partments and agencies and representatives 
of the States concerned. 

34. Reorganization of the Department of 
the Interior: A plan to reorganize the De- 
partment into four functional groups as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission. 

35. Tin smelter at Texas City, Tex.: A 
plan to transfer this operation from RFC to 
Interior. 

36. Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
A plan transferring this activity to the 
Treasury. 

37. Intergovernmental relations and or- 
ganization: A plan to give the President au- 
thority to coordinate research and to 
strengthen intergovernmental committee or- 
ganization for this purpose in lieu of a stat- 
utory commission. 

38. Reorganization of the Treasury De- 
partment: A plan to reorganize the Depart- 
ment into functional groups as recommended 
by the Hoover Commission. 

39. Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion: A plan to transfer this organization to 
Treasury. 

40. Export-Import Bank: A plan to trans- 
fer this organization to Treasury. 

41. A combination of all agricultural credit 
facilities: A plan to create a single consoli- 
dated system for banks for agricultural 
credit, composed of the (a) 13 Federal inter- 
mediary credit banks; (b) 12 regional banks 
and 1 central bank for cooperatives; (c) 12 
Production Credit Corporations; and (d) in- 
cluding a modified Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

42. Agricultural county committees and 
State councils: A plan to establish county 
agricultural field committees and State 
councils. 

43. Interstate Commerce Commission: A 
plan to effect an administrative reorganiza- 
tion (plan No. 7 of 1950, revised). 

44. National Labor Relations Board: A 
plan to effect a general reorganization (plan 
No. 12 of 1950, revised). 

45. Federal Communications Commission: 
A plan to effect an administrative reorganiza- 
tion (plan No. 13 of 1950, revised). 

46. Railroad consolidation plans; car serv- 
ice and safety responsibilities: A plan to 
transfer these functions from ICC to Com- 
merce. 


47. Promulgation of rules regarding safety 
of aircraft: A plan to transfer these func- 
tions from CAB to Commerce. 

48. Over-all route patterns: A plan to 
make such transfers as may be necessary and 
to transfer this function to Commerce. 

49. Motor carrier safety: A plan to transfer 
these functions from ICC to Commerce. 

50. Determination of minimum wages for 
seamen: A plan to transfer these functions 
from Commerce to Labor. 

51. Power planning and other nonregula- 
tory functions: A plan to transfer these func- 
tions from Federal Power Commission to In- 
terior. 


UMT Should Be Passed Now 


aa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ) 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS /V 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to have inserted in the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Times of February 29, which reads as 
follows: 


UMT SHOULD Be Passep Now 


Universal military training first was pro- 
posed for this Nation by George Washington. 

The Revolutionary forefathers, after their 
long and cruel battle for independence, 
realized that compulsory military training of 
all physically fit youth offered the greatest 
guarantee of lasting peace and the strongest 
assurance of victory in the event of unavoid- 
able war that could be set up. 

The failure to follow the advice of those 
who laid the foundations of this Nation with 
their own flesh and blood has helped lead to 
war after war and has made each one more 
difficult to win than its predecessors. 

After War I, it was freely conceded within 
the Nation’s leadership that if the United 
State. had been under UMT—had been pre- 
pareu—it might never have been dragged 
into that costly and deadly conflict. 

After War II both military and civilian 
leaders conceded that lack of UMT had cost 
this Nation billions of dollars and tens of 
thousands of casualties in that most dis- 
astrous of all world conflicts. Whether pre- 
paredness might have kept us out of the 
Second World War is subject to debate. 
There is no question that preparedness 
would have enabled us to end it much sooner 
and to have saved much of its cost in both 
men and money. 

Despite these disastrous experiences, Korea 
found the Nation as unprepared as it was for 
War I or War II. 

Once again a bitter price has been paid 
in the blood of American youth and still is 
being paid. 

Throughout the many decades since 
Seorge Washington there always has been 
full recognition, as each new war came, of 
the need for and the value of UMT. After 
each conflict it seemed on the verge of adop- 
tion by Congress. But each time there would 
be delay and delay. The pseudo lull of pe- 
riods of synthetic peace established endless 
road blocks to this simple step toward pre- 
vention of war and preservation of peace. 

Now—right now—UMT faces its greatest 
test—its greatest chance for victory in Con- 
gress, and also the most active opposition 
ever thrown against it. The verdict will 
come in Congrtss in the next few days. 
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In the half-dozen years since end of War 
II combat various bills for UMT have been 
ironed out, put through a refining process, 
and finally brought down to a measure in 
which almost all objections except those 
against the basic principle of UMT have been 
eliminated. Even a National Federal pro- 
hibition against sale of intoxicating liquor 
to teen-agers called into service under UMT 
has been included. As economy, the Regular 
Army eutomatically would be decreased as 
the UMT reserves increase. Youngsters 
would be given the privilege of enlisting vol- 
untarily for service in the Armed Forces or 
taking UMT. 

The Senate committee has approved the 
new bill unanimously. The House commit- 
tee has given its full approval to its bill, with 
only minor differences between Senate and 
House versions to be troned out. Th pend- 
ing proposal has the approval of the Presi- 
Gent. It has the approvai of the American 
Legion and all other servicemen’s organiza- 

ions—and has had the Legion's approval 
since the end of World War I. 

Yet, with an election approaching, there 
are indications in Washington that pure, 
petty, partisan politics may be invoked to 
block passage of the legislation. In the 
House, efforts will be made to get it recom- 
mitted to committee—which would mean 
death for this session and perhaps many 
sessions to come. 

The Times has favored the principle of 
UMT since shortly after War I. We favor it 
now. We believe that every Member of Con- 
gress should drop partisan politics and 
face this UMT issue in just one way: Is it 
best for the Nation’s future safety and secu- 
rity? 

George Washington thought it was. So 
have many Presidents since him. So have 
virtually all veterans’ organizations through- 
out the Nation’s history. Two World Wars 
proved the need for it. 

Certainly there isn’t a single reason in the 
world for Congress to do anything but pass 
UMT right now. 


Decision on UMT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the editorial in Monday morning’s 
Washington Post makes a definite con- 
tribution in thought for Members of the 
House, and for that reason I am insert- 
ing it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

DECISION ON UMT 

The House cannot in good conscience post- 
pone a decision on universal military train- 
ing when the bill comes up this week. Some 
opponents reportedly are seeking to send the 
bill back to committee without a direct vote. 
That sort of maneuver would do violence to 
the intent of Congress last year in approving 
UMT in principle and making the present 
bills privileged. As this newspaper has 
pointed cut, the question before the House 
s not whether to sanction UMT, but whether 
to approve the specific form recommended by 
the National Security Training Commiss:cn. 
This question ought to be answered frank!ly 
on its merits, and we think it deserves an 
affirmative vote. 
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One danger is that the sponsors of UMT 
will make so many concessions that they 
will render the bill superficial. One pro- 
posed amendment, for example, would limit 
UMT to a specific term of years. In itself 
such an amendment would be meaningless, 
for Congress can always revise or repeal legis- 
lation. But the very concept of “temporary” 
UMT is an anomaly, and it ought to be recog- 
nized that for UMT to serve its purpose of 
creating a trained reserve it would have to 
operate over a long period of years—or at 
least until world conditions were consider- 
ably more settled than they now have any 
prospect of becoming. 

Another suggested amendment would delay 
the start of UMT until the present 24-month 
draft was concluded. Originally this news- 
paper favored such an approach as preferable 
to a system which would have permitted 
volunteering for UMT. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the draft will have to be continued 
for some years in order to meet active mili- 
tary manpower needs. Yet the average age 
of draftees is considerably above 19, and in 
most communities above 21. Young men 
called up at 18 for 6 months of training and 
7\@ years of Reserve service would not com- 
pete directly with the demands of the draft. 
The initiation of UMT with young men who 
could be spared from the manpower pool 
would permit a gradual transition so that by 
the time the draft could be cut down or 
eliminated a substitute training plan would 
be in operation. 

Obviously a UMT program would put a 
premium on regulations governing Reserve 
obligations, and here some additional spade- 
work is necessary. Whereas the House bill 
would prohibit the calling of men trained 
under UMT into active service without the 
consent of Congress, the Senate bill would 
leave the matter open. Conceivably, under 
the Senate bill, a man who spent 6 months 
in UMT at age 18 could be drafted at 21 
for 18 months of active duty. This would 
be an injustice, for it would interrupt his 
career or education twice. If there is need 
for such men on active duty, it ought to 
be possible to make the service continuous. 
This is a matter which demands special 
attention when the Senate considers the bill 
on organization of the Reserve forces. 

Such items are incidental, however, to 
the neec for a long-range universal training 
program. It should be evident that if the 
size of the standing forces is to be reduced 
this will depend, barring a vast change in 
the international picture, on the creation 
of a large, readily mobilizable Reserve. One 
does not need to accept all the estimates of 
anticipated savings under UMT to see that 
such a system would be cheaper than the 
maintenance of a large standing force. Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in charge of manpower, estimates 
that it costs $10,000 a year to keep a man on 
active duty, whereas a year’s Reserve train- 
ing for the same man, including 2 weeks 
at camp, would be approximately $670. 

It is quite true that UMT would not 
permit much specialized training, and that 
the specialized Reserve courses would have 
to be intensified. But specialized training 
is not feasible without basic training. UMT 
would speed up the adjustment to military 
life so that the Reserves could be mobilized 
more quickly and regular forces could be 
freed for combat. Regardless of all the talk 
about push-button warfare, the skilled and 
trained man is still the backbone of the 
Armed Forces. House Members who have 
been pressured with all sorts of emotional 
objections to UMT ought to recognize one 
cold fact: without a universal training pro- 
gram, the only other way to preserve ade- 
quate military strength is through the more 
expensive method of large standing forces 
maintained by the draft. 


Address of James B. Carey % q 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
CIO; president, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
CIO, at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, Prin- 
ceton University, Princeton, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 26, 1952: 


The United States is involved in a cru- 
cial, world-wide clash of ideas which will de- 
termine the destiny of our own citizens and 
millions of persons throughout the world. 
At the same time our own country is the 
scene of a bitter and hard-fought battle to 
determine what our foreign policy is, should 
be, and will be. 

We are spending huge sum; of money to 
formulate and determine a policy best suited 
to protect our own and our allies’ interests, 
and to promote the cause of peace. We are 
embarked on a campaign of truth to inform 
the peoples of the world of our aims and 
purposes. We are engaged in a point 4 pro- 
gram to aid underdeveloped countries. We 
are holding the line against Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. We are the leading mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. We have vital interests in every area 
of conflict in the world. 

Such tremendous responsibilities require 
the greatest degree of unity and coherence 
our Nation can muster. Do we have that 
unity? Certainly not. All pretense of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy has been shed by am- 
bitious presidential aspirants who are play- 
ing fast and loose with our national safety 
to promote their own selfish interests. 

Our Nation is a bitter and heated bat- 
tlefield of ideas over what our policy is and 
should be. We have a situation where one 
political party—representing almost half the 
qualified voters—says we should have per- 
mitted Communist aggression in Korea, but 
then adds that, since we are in Korea, we 
might as well go ahead and invade Commu- 
nist China. 

The same party's leaders say we should 
not have promoted NATO and should not 
now finance its plans to rearm Western Eu- 
rope. They reluctantly add that they would 
carry out the country’s commitments even 
though they oppose the whole business. 

Confusion reigns in our country over for- 
eign policy. I am sure our allies must be 
discouraged by the uncertainty of America’s 
position. I am equally sure our potential 
enemies are vastly pleased with the conflict 
which rages in our own country and the 
puzzled wonder it causes among America's 
friends. 

Americans were traditionally unconcerned 
about foreign policy until the urgency of 
world affairs forced us to concentrate on it. 
For years we left important decisions to the 
pin-stripe diplomats whose activities scarcely 
concerned the Nation as a whole, or so we 
imagined. 

We now conduct our foreign affairs in the 
atmosphere of partisan dissension and con- 
flict. No other nation cripples its key dip- 
lomats before sending them on great mis- 
sions of state. No other nation subjects its 
diplomats to personal smears and investiga- 
tions before putting them in. positions of 
trust. No other nation holds the threat 
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of destruction over its diplomats to such 
an extent. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson has done 
a remarkable job against great odds. He has 
brought wisdom and experience to the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. He has engi- 
neered vital treaties and originated intelli- 
gent policies of far-reaching effect. His en- 
tire service has been rendered while he un- 
derwent vicious personal abuse that few men 
could endure. He was the victim of the 
Communists on one side and the rabid anti- 
Communists of the right. 

Dean Acheson deserves well of this Nation 
for his ability to provide leadership to our 
foreign affairs and his willingness to suffer 
personal abuse above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

Other key American diplomats have suf- 
fered indignity and crippling attacks during 
periods of crisis. Philip Jessup was sent to 
Paris last year after a couple of liars advan- 
taged themselves of congressional immunity 
to slander him. He did an outstanding job 
despite the heavy burden of senatorial dis- 
trust which was unnecessarily added to his 
responsibilities as chief United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations meeting. 

The roll call of libeled diplomats is long 
and distinguished. Their every decision, 
their every observation has been under scru- 
tiny by men who attempt to turn every mis- 
take into an act of treason, every faulty 
observation into proof of Communist sym- 
pathy. We can expect greater mistakes and 
less intelligent action from diplomats if they 
perform their jobs while trying to figure a 
defense for it before some future congres- 
sional investigation. They will be tame and 
spiritlers. They will take no chances be- 
cause sins of omission will be easier to 
explain than sins of commission. They will 
hesitate and await instructions where de- 
cisive action is required. Our forejgn serv- 
ice will suffer hardening of the arteries from 
fear of inquisition. 

There is evidence to indicate this trend 
because even now only certain types of in- 
dividuals can obtain a quick Senate ap- 
proval—the graduates of banking firms, or 
corporation-law firms, unwillingly retired 
Republican Senators and unimaginative ex- 
soldiers. These are the diplomatic ap- 
pointees who receive courteous consideration 
at the hands of a Senate seemingly afraid 
of new ideas and new men. 

It is difficult to imagine the reaction of 
a senatorial committee toward the appoint- 
ment of a leader of American labor as am- 
bassador to a European capital. He would 
be questioned, investigated and insulted to 
such a point that his services would be less 
valuable even if he survived the ordeal of 
Official distrust and suspicion. 

Most of the governments of our European 
allies, however, are labor governments. 
They are governments working for the wel- 
fare of the common man. They are weak 
and struggling—fighting the Communists 
on the left and the Fascists on the right. 
They deserve the encouragement and sup- 
port of our Nation because our fate is tied 
up with their strength and stability. 

We don’t follow such a course of support 
for the government in power because many 
fear Socialist policies. There are even occa- 
sional threats in the Senate to cut off aid to 
any Western European government that 
Goesn’t adopt the 1895 Republican platform 
as national policy. This effort to interfere 
in the internal affairs of our allies is in sharp 
contrast to our conduct in the Far East. In 
that area of disaster and confusion, these 
same politicians strongly favor dealing with 
a set of racketeers and failures who are either 
out of power or are being held up by colo- 
nial interests. 

Two recent ambassadorial appointments 
illustrate the unfortunate manner in which 
we deal with our allies. When we needed 
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an ambassador to the labor government in 
England we did not choose an American 
who would be sympathetic with the English 
effort to wipe out poverty and sustain the 
Nation's strength to resist Communist ag- 
gression. We chose to insult the labor gov- 
ernment by the appointment of a representa- 
tive of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., @ far-flung and dangerous cartel. We 
sent to Socialist England a man whose ideas 
on economy and business responsibility are 
as primitive as those of any colonial exploiter 
of labor. We in the CIO have had some ex- 
perience in dealing with the vast monopoly 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. We 
know its power, its greediness, its opposition 
to better wages and working conditions. 
However, the appointment of Walter Gifford 
sailed through the Senate without a murmur 
of disapproval. There was no doubt about 
Mr. Gifford’s safeness as a representative of 
big business. He was rock-ribbed, Republi- 
can, and reactionary. The Senate could feel 
sure that he would not have any embarassing 
ideas. They could have been equally as sure 
he would have no ideas at all. 

When our country prepared to send an 
Ambassador to the struggling nation of In- 
dia, Chester Bowles was chosen. He suffered 
a different fate at the hands of a hostile 
Senate. Bowles’ record as a successful Amer- 
ican businessman should have been in his 
favor. But, Bowles had made the serious 
error of using his money to promote the 
public welfare, to advance new ideas for 
improvement of the American economy, of 
having doubts about the perfection of a 
free-wheeling free-enterprise system. Bowles 
was a tough and able OPA director during 
the war. He had fought congressional ef- 
forts to destroy price controls when inflation 
threatened the country after the war. He 
had entered politics in Connecticut and un- 
seated a strong and reactionary machine, 
His record as Governor was full of innova- 
tions and ideas. His progressive accomplish- 
ments were remarkable. 

Bowles was confirmed after a series of at- 
tacks and minute questioning as to his be- 
liefs. When Bowles arrived in India he im- 
mediately plunged into the job of improving 
our relations with India, of insuring con- 
tinued Indian support for the Western 
World's aims for peace. Bowles has recently 
returned to this country to outline to Con- 
gress a plan for aid to India that would 
strengthen the country’s economic position. 
He has been a successful Ambassador by 
every standard of judgment. In all fairness, 
I can't recall reading anything of Mr. Gif- 
ford's activities in England. 

America needs work-shirt diplomats. The 
people of the world are workers. The gov- 
ernments of most European countries are 
labor controlled. American labor has a spe- 
cial knowledge to bring to the field of foreign 
affairs. We have had experience in fighting 
corporate greed to improve the standard of 
living. 

It is largely organized labor that has made 
it possible for this country to boast of the 
effectiveness of the free-enterprise system. 
The free-enterprise propagandists shout 
about their own contributions, but it is 
noteworthy that they resisted every effort by 
organized labor to improve the workingman’s 
economic and social standing. It was or- 
ganized labor that brought about the 8-hour 
day, the 40-hour week, safer and more san- 
itary working conditions, higher wages, paid 
holidays, paid vacations, legislation in social 
security, unemployment compensation, and 
dozens of other fields of public welfare. 

Organized labor has a special knowledge of 
a problem that also confronts many of our 
allies today—the threat of Communist sub- 
version and aggression. American labor has 
been besieged by the Communists, who real- 
ize that a stronghold in labor is a sure way 
to control or cripple the Nation’s productive 
capacity. 


American labor has wiped out most beach- 
heads of the Communists in the labor move- 
ment. It has expelled the Communist- 
dominated unions from the family of labor. 
It has taken the fight to their shops 
and factories. It has liberated the men and 
women trapped in their ranks and returned 
them to the fold of CIO. 

My own union, the International Union of 

lectrical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, 
has reduced the membership of the Com- 
munist-led UE from 450,000 to 140,000 in a 
little more than 2 years. 

We are not stopping our crusade. CIO 
intends to eliminate the Communict foot- 
hold in labor once and for all. We intend 
to reveal the Communist pretenders for what 
they are—misleaders of labor, obstruc- 
tionists, and political opportunists. Amer- 
ican workers have no decire to follow the 
false teachings of the Communists and our 
success has proved that fact. 

Leaders of American labor should be uti- 
lized in our country’s forcign affairs at both 
a policy and operational level. Corpora- 
tion lawyers and investment brokers have 
an unusual knowledge of international 
cartels and monopolies. Labor has a special 
knowledge of people that is necessary to suc- 
cessful diplomacy. We in labor know the 
aspirations and ambitions of working men 
and women. We have worked with people to 
improve their lot and ours. We have liter- 
ally raised ourselves by our bootstraps to im- 
prove the standard of living. 

I say it is the Nation’s loss when our State 
Department fails to take advantage of Amer- 
ican labor's special experience and qualifi- 
cations in shaping and carrying out our 
foreign policy. 

It is a mistake for this country to travel 
the rut of formal diplomacy. It is a mistake 
for this country to assign pin-stripe diplo- 
mats as labor attachés in foreign capitals. 
It is a mistake to send representatives to 
foreign countries where these diplomats cir- 
culate in the tight social circle of the em- 
bassies. It is a mistake to require our diplo- 
mats to maintain standards of living and 
social life superior to the standards they 
could afford at home and shamefully better 
than the people of the country. When we 
make snobbism and high living the goal of 
our diplomatic corps, it is little wonder that 
we don't influence tre downtrodden peoples 
of the world. 

Our propaganda talks about the hard- 
working American who believes in peace and 
security for everyone. Our propaganda de- 
scribes American farmers, American workers 
as men with ability and ambition who toil 
to improve themselves and are generous 
enough to share their wealth and plenty 
with the world. But we do not send these 
men as representatives to foreign countries. 
We send men who are required to associate 
only with their own limited group at fancy 
parties and cocktail parties. These men and 
women don't learn—or even try to learn— 
the problems, the hopes, the feelings of the 
natives of the country to which they are 
assigned. [heir principal association with 
the local population is through a house full 
of servants who attend their every waking 
need. 

Our State Department requires persons 
assigned to foreign stations to equip them- 
selves with dress suits, pin-stripe trousers, 
and a cummerbund. Yes; a cummerbund 
is standard equipment for the most lowly 
of employees on foreign cuty. Our country 
would win more friends and learn more about 
its responsibilities if every diplomat were 
recuired to take along and use a pair of 
work shoes, overalls, and a work shirt. 

America cannot be properly represented by 
cleverly groomed and tailored diplomats who 
have no understanding of America and no 
sympathy for the people of the country in 
which they serve. 

America cannot be properly represented 
by diplomats who rise to Ambassadors 
through business and political influence 
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without regard to their background of ra- 
pacity and greediness. 

America cannot be properly represented by 
appointees who are anxious to attain a 
higher standard of luxury than they can af- 
ford at home. 

We need dedicated and sincere mission- 
aries of America’s purposes and principles 
who take up their job because they believe 
in our country, believe in our ultimate suc- 
cess. : 

We must make the words and the actions 
agree. We muct stop our foolish habit of dis- 
associating foreign and domestic policy. In 
this field perhaps the isolationists who made 
foreign policy a bitter domestic issue have 
unintentionally done us all a favor. 

Domestic affairs have an impact on foreign 
affairs which we largely ignore. Our friends 
and enemies Judge America as much by our 
domestic policy as by foreign policy. They 
do not distinguish between what we classify 
as domestic and what we classify as foreign 
affairs. We can’t whitewash our domestic 
shortcomings with platitudes about our 
aims. 

Passage of an FEPC law is as much a part 
of foreign policy as the Mutual Security 
Agency. Passage of antilynching legiclation 
and abolition of the poll tax are as much 
matters of foreign policy as the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization 

We blind ourselves when we distinguish 
between foreign and domestic policy. Our 
overseas observers judge us by the sum of our 
actions. They are as interested in our leris- 
lation to provide welfare end health services 
to our own Nation as they are in our state- 
ments on foreign affairs. They are as in- 
terested in seeing us overhaul and improve 
the economic system of our country as in 
hearing an avalanche of words about our 
high standard of living. 

The evil threat of McCarthyism and our 


failure to fight his tactics is a serious matter 
to our allies. 


McCarthyism is a matter of foreign policy. 
He reflects on the country with his unbridled 
tongue and system of slander and abuse, 
Foreigners do not consider him a domestic 
problem when he shares the headlines with 
U. N. meetings and American aid. McCar- 
thyism shocks and shames our allies who 
are fearful of the future if such senseless at- 
tacks are allowed to continue. They wonder 
at our timidity in not facing up to the fight 
against McCarthyism and his dangerous 
methods. They are puzzled by our claim to 
be ready to resist Stalin and our inability 
to deal with McCartny. 

We have misled ourselves into believing 
that the truth alone is enough to win and 
secure the friendship of all the peoples of 
the world. We have misled ourselves into 
thinking that the world will agree with our 
own analysis of our intentions. It is not 
true as we see through the effectiveness of 
Russia’s lying propaganda success. It is not 
true because words alone cannot win the 
battle of ideas. We have flooded the world 
with millions of tons of printed material and 
millions of hours of radio time. 

Our success has been limited because many 
people do not want to believe us. It is not 
enough to give them the facts and expect 
them to change their opinions at our re- 
quest. People automatically resent any ef- 
fort to alter their beliefs. They resist such 
efforts by ignoring our propaganda or for- 
getting it if they hear it. Successful propa- 
ganda must be subtle enough to avoid head- 
on conflict with the hearers’ existing beliefs. 
Ways must be found to interpret existing 
needs and offer believable and real rewards. 

It is not enough to assure the great middle 
bloc of people of Asia of our good inten- 
tions without giving them specific plans to 
improve their status and future. It is not 
enough to tell Western Europeans that we 
wish them the best of luck. It is not enough 
to console the prisoners of the Russians with 
sincere sympathies. 
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We must remember that the neutral na- 
tions of Asia are in the throes of economic 
revolution, that their outworn systems are 
being displaced and changed. We must offer 
them our help in throwing off the old and 
providing a more desirable future. 

We must remember that Western Europe is 
directly under the Russian gun and that we 
must prove with actions that we are working 
and sacrificing shoulder to shoulder with Eu- 
ropeans to avoid aggression from Russia. 

To the people behind the iron curtain we 
must provide hope and assurance that we are 
concerned over their plight. We must give 
them sufficient promise to make it worth 
while for them to resist their jailers and 
masters. Words alone cannot do such a job. 
The rewards must be real and obtainable. 

Our propaganda job is directly related to 
the policy-making operation and it must be 
handled on a higher level than present. The 
propaganda experts are now given programs 
with no sales value and told to sell them to 
the world. They must be consulted before, 
and not after, policy decisions are made. We 
must make sure we have the best available 
product before we attempt to sell it with a 
fanfare and a flourish. 

Our efforts must be directed toward sup- 
plying propaganda and not merely informa- 
tion. Our propaganda must be two-way, so 
that policy makers have the advantage of 
the views of observers on the actual scene of 
conflict. We must stop making decisions 
and creating propaganda in the vacuum of 
isolated ivory towers. We need experts in 
the field of creating propaganda who are also 
experts on the countries we are attempting 
to propagendize. 

In this field, too, labor Fas special quali- 
fications. We know how to deal with work- 
ing men and women who will decide the fate 
of the middle bloc and the future of our 
alliances in We:tern Europe. We know their 
problems, their aspirations and we know the 
American story because we helped make it 
the greatest success story in history. 

We need to bring foreign policy down to a 
level that the public understands. We need 
to strip away the mysterious wrappings and 
hush-hush attitudes of diplomats and talk 
a language that Ame-icans will understand. 
We must stop trying to place foreign policy 
in a category separated from domestic pol- 
icy. We must guide domestic policy accord- 
ing to its foreign implications. 

We must begin to take advantage of all 
the human resources available in our society. 

We must present the facts in our campaign 
of truth with the knowledge that facts alone 
don't always convince reluctant listeners. 
We must make the words and actions agree 
in our foreign policy and propaganda. 

We must prove to the world that we deal 
courageously and decisively with problems 
at home instead of glossing over their danger 
in our foreign dealings. We must convince 
the world that the American public under- 
stands and supports our struggle in the 
clash of ideas. We must clearly demonstrate 
that we understand how closely allied our 
own future is with that of all nations and 
all peoples. 


Televising and Broadcasting of Committee 
Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks for pub- 


lication in the Recorp, I should like to 
insert two editorials commenting on 
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your own courageous decision concerning 
the televising and broadcasting of con- 
gressional committee sessions. The first 
was published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Wednesday, February 27, 1952. 
The second was published by Mr. J. M. 
McInerny in his Independent Editorial 
Services, Ltd., issue of February 26, 1952. 
The editorials follow: 


TRIAL BY TELEVISION 


Speaker SAM RAaYBuRN’s decision against 
televising or broadcasting House committee 
sessions is criticized by some as a political 
move to protect the administration. This 
may be true to some degree, but it would be 
unfair and dangerous to public policy not 
to consider other aspects of the problem. 
It is significant that the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association has just gone 
on record opposing radio and TV coverage of 
congressional investigating committee ses- 
sions. 

One point involved is the constitutional 
right of individual privacy. This was a con- 
sideration of the bar association group. 
Some witnesses before the Kefauver Senate 
crime committee refused to appear before 
television cameras on this ground, and no 
court test of the matter has yet been held. 

Another and perhaps even more important 
objection arises out of the loose procedures 
of congressional committees in putting in- 
dividuals on trial without the right to 
protect themselves through cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses or introduction of evi- 
dence to prove their innocence. 

A House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee session in Detroit, investigating Com- 
munist activities, was the specific occasion 
for Speaker RAYBURN’s decision. Congress- 
ional investigations into the loyalty of citi- 
zens have been marked by a confusing mix- 
ture of partisan politics and sincere effort 
to develop pertinent facts. 

It is easy to see how a prejudiced commit- 
tee majority could pillory an innocent citizen 
by keeping him under the glare of television 
lights during a one-sided examination, with- 
out giving him an equal opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case. Millions of per- 
sons over the country could be emotionally 
aroused against the person being tried even 
though he might later be proved innocent. 

If citizens are to be subjected to trial 
by television and radio, they should be guar- 
anteed the full rights of cross-examination of 
their accusers and presentation of defense 
evidence. 


A Historic DECISION 


When cooler heads prevail it will be seen 
that one of the most important governmental 
decisions in recent times wac made by the 
sincere and uncomplicated Sam RaYBuURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

He told a section of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, opening a public 
hearing on communism in Detroit, that they 
couldn't put it on the air, audibly or visibly 
or both. And no movies. 

Naturally the Republicans, trying to make 
hay, declared that the Michigan Congress- 
man, Mr. Potter, who was to preside, was 
being deprived of the publicity due him in 
his home State for all the work he has put 
in on the committee. 

That opinion did not come from Mr. Por- 
TER but from the professional Republican 
pamphleteers who now swarm the Capitol. 
For the record, Potter is regarded as an out- 
standing Congressman, and perhaps doesn’t 
need a radio show. 

Sam Rayburn is the type of man in whom 
integrity shines as a light, and those who 
know his strong mind and his great heart 
knew all along that he likes Congressmen 
for their legislative works and not as actors. 

Mr. Raysurn acted for the protection of 
the individual while others talked about it. 
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This is precisely what makes history. When 
one knows RaYBuRN the case becomes clear. 
The Committee on Un-American Activities 
in recent months has become one of the 
most experienced and diligent in unearthing 
the shocking story of communism and also 
protecting the individual. 

Under Jonn S. Woop, of Georgia, the com- 
mittee has gotten away from the hippodrome 
and the smears. Thus the Raysurn decision 
was not directed at this committee or its 
personnel. 

As one interviews Congressmen on the sub- 
ject, opinions are almost unanimous that the 
public hearing has violated the rights of the 
individual, regardless of his venality, and as 
such cannot be countenanced by Americans. 

To Rayburn, the case apparently has be- 
come clear-cut. Some decency had to be 
injected into the routine, and he did it. 


Excerpts From Lincoln Day Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE ~ 


OF TENNESSEE a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from some of my Lin- 
coln Day speeches regarding honesty in 
Government: 


Today is the anniversary of a simple man 
who once walked several miles to pay back 
a loan of a few pennies. 

He had promised to return the money— 
and he returned it. 

Lincoln was not a popular man among the 
camp followers that inevitably loiter on the 
fringes of any political administration. 

And during the years of conflict between 
the States the jackals who fatten themselves 
on the waste and confusion that attend every 
war found Lincoln to be a determined enemy. 

The assassination of this great American 
was a double tragedy; the Nation lost a great 
leader, and his death loosed the camp fol- 
lowers and jackals onto a helpless and pros- 
trate South, even over the efforts of the im- 
peccable honesty of the indomitable Andrew 
Johnson. 

Abraham Lincoln got the blame for those 
terrible years of graft, fraud, persecution, 
pillage, and rape which were responsible for 
the chasm that has existed ever since be- 
tween the conservatives of the South and 
their counterparts of the North—a chasm 
which, thank God, is now almost closed. 

But even with his high degree of energy 
and integrity, I wonder what Abraham Lin- 
coln could do were he in the White House 
today. 

I don’t believe that there would be much 
that even he could do to clean up the pres- 
ent administration. 

This cancer of corruption has spread into 
every part of the political body and every 
organ of administration. 

The diseased parts cannot be cut away 
from the healthy because the germs have 
penetrated every fiber of the Democratic 
administration. 

Crooked department heads need assistants 
who are either crooked or stupid or both. 

Birds of a feather always flock together, 
and were the administration to be cleansed 
of its unethical personnel, I doubt that there 
would be enough left to conduct the affairs 
of Government. 

These people have held office a terribly 
long time. 

Human nature is very easily corrupted by 
graft and fraud. 
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Alexander Pope expressed this principle 
very clearly when he wrote his Essay on Man: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


This is a sordid tale. 

There is only one solution to corruption 
in the Federal Government: A clean sweep 
of all top administration personnel. 

The present incumbents have lost their 
sense of right and wrong. 

And it is extremely likely that the corrup- 
tion thus far exposed is only a small part 
of the actual amount that exists because 
this type of corruption cannot be localized: 
It is both contagiou~ and infectious and 
spreads like a plague from department to 
department and from bureau to bureau. 

The honest man who isn’t “getting his” 
begins to feel like a fool. 

Soon the things that shocked him no long- 
er shock him. 

It doesn't take long then for him to be- 
come one of the boys. 

And the character of the organization does 
not improve through replacements because 
when a gang of grafters has to fire one of 
its members, the man who replaces him is 
either another grafter or an easily corrupt- 
ible stooge. 

Consider the chairmanship of the National 
Democratic Committee. 

Mr. William Boyle, who got his training 
under the Pendergast machine, had to be 
fired because he had gotten himself caught 
peddling influence. 

So who replaces him? 

Frank, “68-1,” McKinney. 

Frank is already one of the boys and a 
typical example of the tolerance that can 
be developed toward graft. 

Mr. McKinney cleaned up $68,000 on a 
$1,000 investment in a company that sold 
700 tractors to the Government and then 
went out of business. 

This company has been investigated in 
1941 by Harry S. Truman’s own senatorial 
committee, which discovered that its man- 
agement would hire anybody who could and 
would exert special inside influence in get- 
ting them war contracts. 

There is in existence an SEC report pre- 
pared in 1943 on this company that would 
make very interesting reading, but unfor- 
tunately it is a closely guarded White House 
secret. 

No sensible person could regard the $68,000 
Mr. McKinney received from this firm as 
anything but a gift, and no sensible person 
could accept a gift of that magnitude with- 
out performing some valuable service. 

But on the record Mr. McKinney performed 
no service. 

So he must have performed one off the 
record. 

Mr. McKinney freely admits the trans- 
action but cannot understand how anyone 
could question the ethics of his actions: he 
was doing what comes naturally. 

He simply does not see anything wrong 
with it. 

We must understand that the corruption 
of the Democrat administration is the nat- 
ural result of applying the spoils system 
over a long period of time. 

The Democratic Party has alweys felt that 
“to the victors go the spoils.” 

In all fairness, it is necessary to say that 
any administration believing in the spoils 
system, and having been in power for such 
a long time, would probably be doing the 
same things that the Democrats are now 
doing. 

Power always corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

A famous American general and states- 
man, Carl Schurz, once said: “The spoils 
system, that practice which turns public 
offices high and low from public trusts into 
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objects of prey and booty for the victorious 
party, may without extravagance of language, 
be called one of the greatest criminals in 
our history, if not the greatest. In the 
whole catalog of our ills, there is none 
more dangerous to the vitality of our free 
institutions.” 

Power also breeds overconfidence. 

The arrogance and brazenness of the pres- 
ent administration indicates that they are 
supremely confident of their ability to hold 
their power. Perhaps they are right. But 
I, for one, do not believe this. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
American people are still decent and honest 
and have been shocked and revolted by the 
ugly truth that comes from almost every 
investigation of any bureau of the Govern- 
ment. 

I further believe that the American peo- 
ple want a simple, honest, conservative, pru- 
dent, thrifty leader as their next President: 
not a product of the Pendergast mob who 
now has his own mob. 

I believe that the patent-medicine eco- 
nomics and something-for-nothing sleight- 
of-hand oratory have lost their political ap- 
peal. I believe the people want a leader in 
the coming campaign who will make an all- 
out fight against the immorality of this ad- 
ministration, the unlimited spending, con- 
fiscatory taxes, bureaucratic control, and the 
administration of a disastrous foreign policy 
which has projected Red Russia to a posi- 
tion of dominance in the world where she 
is threatening not only our own security, 
but civilization itself. 

America is one of the last strongholds of 
personal liberty. 

Even most of the so-called free countries 
with which we are associated in our mili- 
tary endeavors know nothing of the degree 
of freedom enjoyed by Americans. 

Socialism throughout Europe, even .n 
these free countries, has progressively eaten 
into the economic liberty of the people. 

For this reason there are mary pessimistic 
observers who say that American freedom 
cannot hold out against the Socialist trend. 

This pessimism makes no sense. 

America was founded some 170 years ago 
in a completely totalitarian world. 

The young and struggling United States 
of America was the only cradle of liberty in 
all the world: the only place where people 
were the masters of the state. 

The fact that every nation with which 
eighteenth-century America had intercourse 
was totalitarian in its government did not 
hinder the full flowering of our personal 
liberty. 

Socialism could close in on us all the way 
to the Canadian and Mexican borders with- 
out destroying personal liberty in America, 
providing one thing remains true: that we 
Americans, as God-fearing individuals, con- 
tinue to love cur liberty and to fight just as 
hard as it is necessary to preserve it. 

The next big battle in this war of the 
Socialist schemers under the banner of the 
Democratic Party upon the American people 
will be fought in November of this year. 

Regarding the victorious outcome of that 
battle, I do not have the slightest doubt. 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS gf 
oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Reccrp, I include the following amend- 
ment: 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
For H. R. 5604, as REPorTED—PrRoposED BY 
Mr. BuRLESON 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“SHort TITLe 


“Sec. 101. That this act may be cited as the 
‘National Security Training Corps Act.’ 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 102. When used in this act— 

“(a) ‘Commission’ means the National Se- 
curity Training Commission, established pur- 
suant to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended. 

“(b) ‘Corps’ means the National Security 
Training Corps, established pursuant to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended. 


“(c) ‘Trainee’ means a male person in- 
ducted for training in the Naticnal Security 
Training Corps pursuant to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended. 

“(d) ‘Training agency’ means any military 
department designated to conduct training. 


“OATH FOR TRAINEES 


“Sec. 103. After having been assigned to 
a training agency trainees wiil subscribe to 
the following oath or affirmation: 

“*‘As a member of the National Security 
Training Corps, I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America, that 
I will uphold the Constitution of the United 
States, and that I will obey the orders of 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and that I will obey the orders of the 
officers appointed over me. So help me God.’ 

“In case of affirmation the closing sentence 
of adjuration shall be omitted. 


“STATUS OF CORPS AND TRAINEES 


“Sec. 104. The corps shall be a component 
of the land and naval forces: Provided, That 
trainees shall be deemed members of the 
Armed Forces only as expressly provided in 
this act or in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. 


“INDUCTION INTO CORPS 


“Sec. 105. (a) Male persons shall be in- 
ducted into the corps as provided in the 
Univcrsal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 451): Provided, 
Thet such persons liable for induction into 
the corps may volunteer for induction into 
the corps. 

“(b) The Selective Service System shall 
a‘iminister the process of inductions into the 
corps in accordance with the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, cs amended. 

“(c) Each trainee inducted into the corps 
shall be assigned to a training agency and 
placed in a unit of the corps established 
pursuant to section 106 of this act at a 
university, college, or junior college. Each 
tra‘nee shall, except as otherwise provided 
in this act, serve in the unit of the corps 
in which he is originally placed for one full 
academic year, and shall, in addition, re- 
ceive summer field training for a period of 
3 months as provided in section 110 of this 
act. Insofar as may be practicable, each 
trainee shall be placed in a unit of the corps 
at the university, college, or junior college 
which is nearest the place of his residence 
and within the State, district, or Territory 
in which he resides. 

“(d) Any trainee who is unable to satisfy 
the regular entrance requirements and aca- 
demic standards of an educational institu- 
tion, or who does not desire to receive his 
training in the corps as a student at a uni- 
versity, college, or junior college, shall be 
placed by the Secretary of Defense, with the 
approval of the Commission, in a unit of the 
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corps especially established to provide voca- 
tional instruction and training. Such spe- 
cial units of the corps shall be established 
at educational institutions pursuant to sepa- 
rate contracts or arrangements entered into 
in conformity with section 106. 


“ARRANGEMENTS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 106. (a) As soon as practicable after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall initiate negotia- 
tions with each accredited university, college, 
and junior college in the United States for 
the purpose of entering into a contract or 
other arrangement for the establishment of 
a unit of the corps at such institution. The 
Secretary of Defense may in addition, with 
the approval of the Commission, enter into 
such a contract or other arrangement with 
any university, college, or junior college 
which has not been accredited. 

“(b) Each contract or other arrangement 
entered into pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be approved by the Commission and shall— 

“(1) contain appropriate provisions with 
respect to the coordination of the military 
training and the academic training which 
will be furnished trainees in attendance at 
the institution concerned; 

““(2) provide that the institution concerned 
shall utilize its existing buildings, plant, and 
facilities in furnishing academic training, 
meals, lodging, and related services to 
trainees in attendance at such institution; 

“(3) provide that the Secretary of Defense 
shall construct additional buildings and fa- 
cilities at such institution, or expand any of 
the existing buildings and facilities of such 
institution, whenever the Commission deter- 
mines that such construction or expansion is 
necessary in order to insure that the train- 
ing furnished under this act to trainees in 
attendance at suth institution, and the ac- 
commcedations and facilities available to such 
trainees, will be adequate and effective; 

“(4) specify (A) the compensation which 
will be paid to the institution for the use of 
its buildings, plant, and facilities, and (B) 
the approximate cost (which shall be borne 
by the United States) of any construction or 
expansion undertaken pursuant to the pre- 
ceding clause; and 

“(5) contain such other provisions as the 
Commission deems appropriate to insure 
that the training furnished under this act 
to trainees in attendance at such institution, 
and the accommodations and facilities avail- 
able to such trainees, will be adequate and 
effective. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), no contract or other arrange- 
ment shall be entered into with any institu- 
tion which is determined by the Secretary 
of Defense to be incapable, because of its 
small size or lack of facilities or for any 
other reason, of supporting a unit of the 
corps. 

“(d) No contract or other arrangement en- 
tered into under this section shall require 
an educational institution to accept, for 
training in a unit of the corps established 
at such institution, any trainee who is un- 
able to satisfy its entrance requirements and 
standards. Trainees in attendance at an 
educational institution shall be required 
during the course of their training to main- 
tain the academic standards prescribed by 
such institution for other students, and any 
trainee who fails to maintain such standards 
(or who elects to be transferred) shall be 
transferred for the duration of his required 
period of training under this act to a unit 
of the corps especially established under sec- 
tion 105(d) to provide vocational instruction 
and training. Any trainee who fails to main- 
tain the standards prescribed for students at 
the educational institution where such 
special unit of the corps is established shall 
be liable for training and service in the 


Armed Forces of the United States in the 
same manner as persons inducted into the 
Armed Forces under section 4 (a) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 


“REGULATIONS: SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Sec. 107. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, the Secretary of 
Defense shall prescribe rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law or with the poli- 
cies and standards established by the Com- 
mission, with respect to the conduct of 
training in the corps. 


“REGULATIONS: TRAINING AGENCIES 


“Sec. 108. (a) The head of each training 
agency may prescribe rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law or with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, with respect to the conduct of train- 
ing in the respective training agencies. 

“(b) The training agency, through the 
commanding officer of each unit of the corps 
established at a university, college, or junior 
college, shall have complete supervision over 
the military training of trainees; but no 
officer or employee of the United States shall 
exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over th: personnel, nonmilitary cirricu- 
lum, operation, or policies of any educational 


’ institution. 


“(c) The heads of the training agencies 
shall prescribe ratings of efficiency and other 
qualifications for trainees which shall, to the 
extent practicable, be uniform among the 
training agencies, and shall assure by appro- 
priate regulation that trainees receive an 
appropriate rating upon completion of their 
training. A record of such rating shall be 
maintained by the training agency and later 
by the armed force of the Reserve compo- 
nent to which a trainee is transferred upon 
completion of his training :a the corps: 
Provided, That when a trainee becomes a 
member of a unit of a Reserve component, 
& copy of such record shall be transmitted 
tc the commanding officer of such unit. 

“INSTRUCTION OF TRAINEES 

“Sec. 109. The Secretary of Defense, with 
the approval of the Commission, shall pre- 
scribe standards courses of theoretical and 
practical training for units of the corps es- 
tablished at educational institutions under 
this act, and shall detail such numbers of 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men of the uniformed services, either 
active or retired, as may be necessary for 
duty as instructors with units of the corps. 
Subject to regulations of the Commission, 
personnel of the uniformed services so de- 
tailed to any educational institution shall, 
for the purpose o; providing military train- 
ing to members of the corps under this act, 
assume the status of members of the faculty 
or staff of such institution. 

“FIELD TRAINING 

“Sec. 110. In addition to the courses of 
training prescribed under section 109, each 
trainee shall be required to participate in 
summer field training for a period of 
3 months. Such field training shall be de- 
signed to provide trainees with advanced and 
more intensified practical training, and shall 
be carried out by the respective training 
agencies under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“Spc. 111. The Secretary of Defense shall 
utilize existing bases, lands, and facilities 
owned by the United States and under the 
jurisdiction of the training agencies to the 
fullest extent practicable in carrying out the 
preceding section, and shall lease or other- 
wise acquire the use of such additional lands 
and facilities as may be necessary for such 
field training. The Secretary of Defense 
shall detail such personne] of the uniformed 
services, and utilize such property and fa- 
cilities of the United States, as he deems 
necessary in providing such field training. 
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“BUDGET FOR THE CORPS 


“Src.112. (a) The Department of Defense 
shall prepare the proposed annual budget 
estimates for the corps and shall submit 
them to the Commission for its approval 
prior to the submission of such budget esti- 
mates to the President. It shall be the duty 
of the Commission to assure itself as to the 
adequacy and reasonableness of the annual 
budget estimates for the corps. 

“(b) The proposed annual budget esti- 
mates for the administrative expenses of the 
Commission shall be prepared by it and sub- 
mitted by it directly to the President. 


“CERTIFICATES AND DISCHARGES 


“Sec. 113. (a) Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the training required under sec- 
tion 105 (c), trainees shall be furnished with 
a certificate of training. 

“(b) Upon the completion of the training 
required under section 105 (c), unless dis- 
charged under conditions to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, each trainee shall 
be transferred to a Reserve component and 
shal] serve in such Reserve component for a 
period of 7 years, as provided by the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense with the 
approval of the Commission shall make pro- 
vision for the conditions under which the 
several types of discharges shall be exe- 
cuted. Discharges shall be honorable, gen- 
eral, undesirable, bad-conduct, and dishon- 
orable. Trainees shall be given a dishonor- 
able or bad-conduct discharge only pursu- 
ant to sentence of a court martial: Provided, 
That trainees who are convicted by any civil 
court of any of the crimes enumerated in 
section 202 (a) of title II of this act may be 
discharged administratively if the head of 
the training agency concerned deems it ap- 
propriate. 


“MAINTENANCE BENEFITS 


“Sec. 114. (a) Under such regulations as 
the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, the 
training agency shall furnish each trainee 
with— 

“(1) mecessary transportation, including 
transportation from his home to the place 
of induction and training and return, when 
not furnished by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; 

“(2) quarters and subsistence; 

“(3) clothing and equipment; 

“(4) hospitalization, medical, surgical, and 
dental care; and 

“(5) other necessary supplies and services. 

“(b) The training agency may, where ap- 
propriate and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe, furnish 
monetary allowances to trainees in lieu of 
transportation, quarters, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, or equipment, at rates not to exceed the 
rates provided for members of the Armed 
Forces in pay grade E-1. 


“UNIFORMS 


“Sec. 115. (a) The uniform for trainees 
shall be the uniform prescribed for enlisted 
men in the training agency to which train- 
ees are assigned for training. The head of 
the agency concerned shall prescribe 
the conditions under which trainees shall 
wear the uniform. The Secretary of Defense 
shall prescribe distinctive insignia to be worn 
by trainees, which insignia shall be the same 
for all members of the corps, except that de- 
vices may be prescribed to denote different 
grade or rank 

“(b) Subject to regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Defense, which regulations shall 
be uniform for all of the training agencies 
concerned, trainees may, upon satisfactory 
completion of training, be authorized to re- 
tain personal issue clothing for use in sub- 
sequent performance of duty and training 
in a Reserve status. Trainees discharged 
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from the corps prior to the satisfactory com- 
pletion of such training may be authorized 
to retain underclothing and nondistinctive 
articles of outer clothing and may be fur- 
nished such civilian outer clothing as may be 
necessary. 
“CIVIL RELIEF 

“Sec. 116. Trainees shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940, as amended (50 U.S. C. 501). 
The terms ‘persons in military service’ and 
‘period of military service’ in section 101 of 
that act shall be deemed to include trainees 
and periods of training. 


“BURIAL 


“SEC. 117. In case of the death of a trainee 
during his period of training, the cost of re- 
covery of the body, preparation for burial, tn- 
cluding a suitable casket, flag, transportation 
(including escort) to the city or town desig- 
nated by the deceased's next of kin or proper 
authority, and transportation of personal 
effects shall be paid by the training agency 
to which he was last assigned in the same 
manner as prescribed by law or regulations 
in the case of a member of the Armed Forces. 
Trainees shall not, solely by reason of their 
period of training, be eligible for burial in 
a national cemetery. The person incurring 
expenses for interment shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for such expenses in the same 
manner as prescribed by regulations appil- 
cable to a member of an armed force. 


“INDEMNITY BENEFITS 


“Sec. 118. (a) Section 2 of the Servicemen’s 
Indemnity Act of 1951 (Public Law 23, 
Eighty-second Congress) is amended by in- 
serting the words ‘persons inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps;’ immedi- 
ately following the words ‘for 14 days or 
more;’ and by inserting the words ‘or into 
the National Security Training Corps’ imme- 
diately following the words ‘induction into 
the Armed Forces’ in the third proviso 
thereof. 

“(b) Section 621 (a) of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended (38 
U. S. C. 801), is further amended by insert- 
ing the words ‘other than a person induct- 
ed into the National Security Training 
Corps’ immediately following the word ‘per- 
son’ where first appearing therein. 


“PAYMENT, UPON DEATH, OF ACCRUED COMPEN- 
SATION AND ALLOWANCES 

“Sec. 119. The accrued or undisbursed 
compensation owing the trainee at time 
of his death, including any dependency al- 
lowance, shall be paid by the training agency 
to which he was last assigned in the same 
manner as prescribed by law or regulations in 
the case of a member of the Armed Forces. 

“DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

“Sec. 120. (a) Except as modified by this 
section, the provisions of the act entitled 
‘Federal Employees’ Compensation Act,’ ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended (39 
Stat. 742; 5 U. S. C. 751), and as may be 
hereafter amended, shall apply with respect 
to the disability or death of a trainee. Ex- 
cept as modified by this section, the said 
act shall also apply in respect to the dis- 
ability of any person who, in response to an 
order to report for induction into the corps 
and who, after reporting to a local Selec- 
tive Service Board, but before being ac- 
cepted and enrolled for active duty with the 
corps, becomes disabled as a result of dis- 
ease contracted, injury suffered, or aggra- 
vation of an existing disease or injury while 
en route from such Selective Service Board 
to a designated induction station. 

“(b) The provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended, shall 
. apply to a trainee only with respect to dis- 
ability from a personal injury incurred in 
line of duty, or from disease proximately 
caused by such duty, and with respect to 


death resulting from such injury or disease: 
Provided, That the death benefits payable 
under said act, other than funeral and bur- 
ial expenses, shall be payable only where 
death occurs subsequent to 120 days after the 
date of the trainee’s release from the corps. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining the 
compensation payable under this secticn, the 
total compensation received by a trainee in 
cash and in kind shall be deemed to be $150 
per month, which sum shall be applied in 
lieu of any monthly pay determined to be 
required or authorized under sections 6, 10, 
or 12 of the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended. 

“(d) The periods of time within which 
notice of injury, claims for compensation, 
or any report or notice is required under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended, shall not begin to run in cases 
of disability until after release of the trainee 
from the corps. The benefits provided 
under such act shall not accrue to the 
trainee until after such release. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to hinder the prompt action author- 
ized by sections 26 and 27 of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act in any case 
involving the legal liability of a third party 
other than th’ United States, and the head 
of the training agency concerned shall co- 
operate fully with the Department of Labor 
in respect to the prompt investigation and 
prosecution of such cases. 

“(f) In case of death the funeral and 
burial costs and other related expenses 
shall not be paid under the authority of 
section 11 of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act if such expenses may be de- 
frayed under the authority of section 113 of 
this act. 

“(g) All determinations as <o line of duty 
shall be made by the training agency con- 
cerned, and review of all such determina- 
tions shall be made by the head of the train- 
ing agency concerned, under applicable regu- 
lations of that agency. All such final de- 
terminations shall be conclusive upon the 
Department of Labor whether made before or 
after the filing of a claim. 

“(h) Any person receiving disability bene- 
fits under this title shall cease to receive 
such benefits at such time as he enters upon 
active duty with the Armed Forces: Pro- 
vided, That such benefits may be reinstated 
upon such person's release from active duty 
in the Armed Forces. 

“(i) No person may receive disability bene- 
fits under this title if such person has re- 
ceived a discharge from the corps under dis- 
honorable conditions. 


“LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR LOSS OF OR DAMAGE 
TO GOVELNMENT PROPERTY 


“Sec. 121. A trainee shall be pecuniarily 
liable for the loss of or damage to Govern- 
ment property as a result of his fault or 
neglect, and the mount of liability as de- 
termined by the training agency may be col- 
lected by stoppage against the authorized 
compensation not to exceed $15 in any 1 
month, or by civil suit, or both. Where cir- 
cumstances so warrant in his judgment, the 
head of the training agency concerned or 
his designee may remit any such liability in 
whole or in part. 


“LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR EXPENSES: INCIDENT 
TO ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE 


“Sec. 122. (a) A trainee shall be pecuniar- 
ily liable for costs incident to his apprehen- 
sion and return in the case of absence with- 
out leave or desertion, and the amount of 
liability as determined by the training 
agency may be collected by stoppage against 
the authorized compensation not to exceed 
$15 in any 1 month. Where circumstances 
so warrant in his judgment, the head of the 
training agency concerned or his designee 
may remit any such liability in whole or in 
part. 
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“(b) The head of the training agency con- 
cerned is authorized to pay such amounts as 
he may by regulation prescribe to civilian 
officers and other persons as compensation 
for services, reimbursement of expenses, and 
rewards for the apprehension and return of 
a trainee to military jurisdiction in case of 
absence without leave or desertion. 


“RECEIPT OF OTHER COMPENSATION 


“Sec. 123. Nothing contained in this title 
or any other act shall be construed as for- 
bidding the payment to trainees of compen- 
sation by any person, firm, or corporation 
during their period of training. 


“REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


“Sec. 124. Section 9 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting the words ‘or the 
Naticnal Security Training Corps’ immedi- 
ately following the words ‘armed forces’ or 
‘Armed Forces’ wherever appearing therein, 
and by inserting the words ‘or for training’ 
immediateiy following the words ‘training 
and service’ wherever appearing therein. 


“CLAIMS 


“Sec. 125. (a) Trainees— 

“(1) shall be considered to be members 
‘of the military or naval forces of the United 
States’ within the meaning of section 2671, 
title 28, United States Code; 

“(2) shall be considered to be ‘military 
personnel’ within the meaning of section 1 
of the act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662, 
31 U.S. C. 223d), and section 1 of the act of 
July 3, 1943 (57 Stat. 372, 31 U. S. C. 223b), 
as amended. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Air Force and their designees are author- 
ized to exercise with respect to claims of 
trainees for damages to or loss, destruction, 
or abandonment of personal property occur- 
ring incident to their training, the respective 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of War 
and his designees by the act of May 29, 
1945 (59 Stat. 225, 31 U. S. C. 222c), and the 
Secretary of the Navy or his designees by 
section 2 of the act of December 28, 1945 
(59 Stat. 662, 31 U. S. C. 222e). 


“LIMITATION OF BENEFITS 


“Sec. 126. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this act, trainees shall not, solely 
by reason of their membership in the corps, 
be entitled to any rights, privileges, gratui- 
ties, or benefits provided by law or regula- 
tions for personnel or former personnel of 
the Armed Forces. 


“MORAL WELFARE OF TRAINEES 


“Sec. 127. (a) The provisions of title 18, 
section 1384, of the United States Code shall 
be applicable within and around any area, 
place, camp, post, station, or educational in- 
stitution where training in the corps is being 
given. The head of each training agency 
is authorized to exercise the same powers 
with respect to the efficiency, health, and 
welfare of the trainees as he is now author- 
ized to exercise with regard to his respective 
armed force. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful knowingly to per- 
mit members of the corps to enter places of 
ill-fame, brothels, bawdy houses, and other 
like facilities. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating any of 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

“(c) Section 6 of the 1952 amendments to 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. The National Security Training 
Commission shall make such regulations as 
it deems to be appropriate governing the 
sale, consumption, possession of, or traffic in 
beer, wine, or any other beverece containing 
alcohol to or by members of the National 
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Security Training Corps at or near any edu- 
cational institution, camp, station, post, or 
other place exclusively used for the training 
of members of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, which regulations shall include 
a prohibition against the sale, consumption, 
possession of, or traffic in any beverage con- 
taining alcohol to or by members of the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps. The Secre- 
tary of Defense, with the approval of the 
National Security Training Commission, shall 
make such regulations as he deems to be 
appropriate governing the sale, consumption, 
possession of or traffic in beer, wine, or any 
other beverage containing alcohol to or by 
members of the Armed Forces or the National 
Security Training Corps at or near any edu- 
cational institution, camp, station, post, or 
other place jointly occupied by members of 
the Armed Forces and the National Security 
Training Corps, which regulations shall in- 
clude a prohibition against the sale, con- 
sumption, possession of, or traffic in any 
beverage containing alcohol by or to mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Corps. 
Any person, corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation who knowingly violates the regu- 
lations which may be made hereunder shall, 
unless otherwise punishable under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 12 months, or both.’ 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as conferring upon the personnel of 
the training agencies any authority to make 
criminal investigations, searches, seizures, or 
arrests of civilians charged with violations of 
this section. 


“TRAINING AGENCIES AND PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 128. (a) Training agencies shall have 
direct responsibility for all training opera- 
tions and may utilize, with their consent, 
the services of other agencies with or with- 
out reimbursement, including non-Federal 


agencies and institutions, in the conduct 
thereof: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this seciion shall authorize the training 
agencies to delegate any authority to any 
agency, other than a training agency, for the 
conduct of the basic military training to be 
conducted under this act and the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended. 

“(b) Except as to medical and dental per- 
sonnel and specialists allied to either, and 
chaplains, no military or civilian personnel 
shall be authorized or employed by the 
training agencies for duty with the corps in 
excess of the strengths otherwise prescribed 
for the training agencies concerned. 


“TRAINEES UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


“Sec. 129. Section 217 (d) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (1) and add- 
ing the following: ‘and includes any period 
of service by an individual as a trainee in the 
National Security Training Corps.’ 


“FORBIDDING BOUNTIES, SUBSTITUTES, OR 
PURCHASE OF RELEASE 


“Sec. 130. Section 8 of the Universa] Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting the words ‘or 
into the National Security Training Corps’ 
immediately following the words ‘United 
States’ wherever appearing therein; by in- 
Serting the words ‘or training’ immediately 
following the words ‘training and service’ 
wherever appearing therein; and by inserting 
the words ‘or the National Security Training 
Corps’ immediately following the words ‘such 
forces’ wherever appearing therein. 

“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 131. Section 12 of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by. inserting 
the words ‘or in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps’ immediately following the words 
‘Armed Forces’ wherever appearing therein, 


“LEAVE 


“Sec, 132. Under rules and regulations 
promulgated by the heads of the appropriate 
training agencies, trainees may be granted 
leaves of absence during their period of 
training without loss of compensation or 
allowances to which otherwise entitled. No 
trainee shall be entitled to any payment 
upon discharge or termination of training in 
lieu of leave. 


“MISSING PERSONS ACT 


“Sec. 183. A trainee shall be considered to 
be a ‘person’ within the meaning of section 
1 (a) of the act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 
143, 50 U. S. C. 1001), as amended. 


“CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


“Sec. 134. The provisions of section 6 (j) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, shall apply to persons 
liable for induction into the corps: Provided, 
That if the objector is found to be consci- 
entiously opposed to participation in non- 
combatant training in the corps, the civilian 
training or work which he shall be required 
to perform, in lieu of induction into the 
corps, shall be for a period equal to the pe- 
riod of training in the corps. 


“EFFECT OF PREVIOUS FELONY 


“Sec. 135. No person who, prior to the time 
of his call for induction into the corps, shall 
have been convicted of a felony shall be in- 
ducted into the corps. 


“EFFECT OF DISHONORABLE, BAD-CONDUCT, OR 
UNDESIRABLE DISCHARGE 


“Sec..136. The execution of a dishonorable, 
bad-conduct, or undesirable discharge from 
the corps shall forfeit any right to credit by 
the trainee for time serving in training, and 
shall not prevent the trainee from being in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces for training 
and service, or, except where the award of 
such discharge is the direct result of convic- 
tion for a felony, shall not prevent the 
trainee from being reinducted into the corps 
for all or part of the training prescribed for 
the corps. 

“EXTENSION OF TRAINING PERIOD 

“Spec. 137. Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, the period of train- 
ing with full pay and allowances may be ex- 
tended by the training agency beyond the 
period of training required under section 
105 (c)— 

“(1) with the consent of the trainee, or his 
parents or legal guardjan if he is incompe- 
tent, for the purpose of hospi- 
talization, medical, dental, or surgica] care: 
Provided, That the trainee shall be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Labor, for the purposes of section 116 of 
this act, at the earliest time consistent with 
the health and well-being of the trainee, as 
the head of the training agency concerned 
shall determine. 

“(2) for the purpose of requiring a trainee 
to make good any time lost from training, 
including time lost due to leave granted him, 
or his own wrongful act or neglect, time lost 
in desertion or absence without leave, and 
time lost by the trainee due to restraint prior 
to a trial resulting in conviction or confine- 
ment imposed as a result of a sentence by a 
court martial or a civil court. 

“INSPECTION BY COMMISSION 

“Spec. 138. (a) In order effectively to dis- 
charge its responsibility for exercising gen- 
eral supervision over the training of the 
corps, to analyze and report upon the cost 
and the personnel of the training agencies, 
and to assure compliance with such policies 
and standards as it shall establish, as pro- 
vided in section 4 (k) (5) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed, the Commission shall establish a system 
of training inspection. The Commission, or 
its designated agents, is hereby authorized 
to make inspections of any type at any time, 
upon the initiative of the Commission, at or 
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near all educational institutions, camps, sta- 
tions, or vessels where members of the corps 
are in training; except that such inspections 
may be made at an educational institution 
only in the manner and to the extent au- 
thorized by the contract or other arrange- 
ment entered into with such institution un- 
der section 106. The Commission, or its 
designated agents, is further authorized to 
have full access to all records and statistics 
maintained by the training agencies in con- 
nection with the corps. No training agency 
shall deny to any trainee direct access to any 
member of such inspection system, while 
such member is present at the institution or 
installation where such trainee is receiving 
training. 

“(b) In order effectively to discharge its 
responsibility for exercising general super- 
vision over the training of the corps and to 
assure compliance with such policies and 
standards as it shall establish, as provided 
in section 4 (k) (5) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
the Commission shal] be authorized, without 
regard to civil-service laws but subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, to employ and fix 
the compensation of such professional em- 
ployees, including inspectors, as it deems 
necessary to enable it to perform its func- 
tions. 

“TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

“Src. 139. (a) Subsection 4 (k) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
out the word ‘judically’ in paragraph (3) 
thereof and inserting in ileu thereof the word 
‘judicially.’ 

“(b) Subsection 17 (b) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by striking out the 
words ‘designated by the Commission.’ 


“EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND PRINCIPAL STAFF 
ASSISTANTS : 

“Sc. 140. (a) The Commission shall have 
an executive director who shall be the prin- 
cipal executive officer thereof. The execu- 
tive director shal] be appointed from civilian 
life by the Commission. No member of the 
Commission shall be eligible to serve as exec- 
utive director. The executive director shall 
supervise the employees of the Commission 
and shall perform such other duties in con- 
nection with executing the functions of the 
Commission as the Commission may direct. 

“(b) The President, to the extent he deems 
it necessary, is authorized to place not to 
exceed four positions of the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission in grades above 
GS-15 of the general schedule of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 in accordance with the 
procedures and standards of that act. Such 
positions shall be additional to the number 
authorized by section 505 of that act. 


“VALIDITY OF THE ACT 


“Sec. 141. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstat.ce is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 142. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. All funds appropriated for 
the administrative expenses of the National 
Security Training Commission shall be ap- 
propriated directly to the Commission, and 
all additional funds necessary to pay ex- 
penses of the corps under this act shall be 
appropriated directly to each of the training 
agencies concerned and shall be used for the 
purposes of this act. 

“COMMUNICATION WITH CONGRESS 


“Sec. 143. No member of the Armed Forces 
or the National Security Training Corps shall 
be restricted or prevented from communicat- 
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ing directly or indirectly with any Member or 
Members of Congress concerning any sub- 
ject unless such communication is in viola- 
tion of law, or in violation of regulations 
necessary to the security and safety of the 
United States. 


“LIMITATION ON RECALL OF RESERVISTS 


“SEc. 144. No person who completes basic 
military training in the corps as required 
by this act and thereafter is appointed in 
or transferred to a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces shall be ordered to active 
duty in the Armed Forces without his con- 
sent for a period in excess of 30 days of 
continuous duty, except in such manner and 
in such numbers as the Congress may here- 
after determine. 


“AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


“Sec. 145. (a) Section 4 (k) (2) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act is 
amended by striking out ‘for a period of 6 
months’ and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘as provided in the National 
Security Training Corps Act.’ 

“(b) The second sentence of section 
4 (k) (5) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ‘and of the National 
Security Training Corps Act.’ 

“(c) The fourth sentence of section 
4 (k) (5) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: ‘The Secretary of Defense shall 
designate the military departments to carry 
out such training at universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges as provided by the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps Act.’ 

“(d) The first sentence of section 4 (k) (9) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act is amended to read as follows: ‘Six 
months following the commencement of in- 
duction of persons into the National Se- 
curity Training Corps, and semiannually 
thereafter, the Commission shall submit to 
the Congress a comprehensive report describ- 
ing in detail the operation of the National 
Security Training Corps, including the num- 
ber of persons inducted therein, a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which training is 
being provided in the various universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges, a list of the 
camps and stations at which field training 
is being conducted, a report on the number 
of deaths and injuries occurring during such 
training and the causes thereof, an estimate 
of the performance of the persons inducted 
therein, including an analysis of the disci- 
plinary problems and the cost of training 
during the preceding 6 months, the number 
of civilian employees of the Commission, and 
the administrative costs of the Commis- 
sion.’ 

“TITLE II—Cope or Conpucr 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 201. This title shall be known as 
‘The Code of Conduct of the National Se- 
curity Training Corps.’ 

“Sec. 202. (a) Applicability of uniform 
code of military justice: All persons actually 
inducted into the National Security Train- 
ing Corps are subject to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto. However, any trainee 
charged with the offense of murder, volun- 
tary manslaughter, rape, robbery, maiming, 
arson, or aggravated assault, or charged with 
attempts, solicitations, or conspiracies to 
commit such offenses, shall be tried by a dis- 
trict court of the United States unless with- 
in 20 days after the trainee has been served 
with a copy of the court martial cherges, the 
officer exercising general court-martial juris- 
diction over the command to which the 
trainee is assigned shall have received a 
written request by the trainee that he be 
tried before a general court martial under 
the provisions of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice and the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto. 


“(b) Status of corps and trainees for pur- 
poses of Uniform Code of Military Justice: 
For the purpose of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, the National Security 
Training Corps shall be considered an armed 
force, and, except as provided in subsection 
(c) of this section, trainees shall be con- 
sidered enlisted members of the armed 
force to which assigned for training. For 
the purposes of article 15 (a) (2) of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, trainees 
shall be considered military personnel. 

“(c) Composition of court: The request 
concerning the composition of tke court 
which an accused trainee is authorized to 
make pursuant to article 25 (c) of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice shall be 
deemed satisfied if one-third of the ccurt 
is made up of enlisted men selected in ac- 
cordance with that article. 

“(d) Power to quell disorders and make 
arrests: Under regulations prescribed by the 
secretary of the military department desig- 
nated to conduct his training, a trainee may 
be vested with the authority of a petty offi- 
cer or noncommissioned officer, for the pur- 
poses of articles 7 (c) and 9 (b) of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 


“CONSIDERATION FOR YOUTH AND INEXPERIENCE 
OF TRAINEES 


“Sec. 203. Commanding officers, courts 
martial, and reviewing authorities shall give 
full regard to the youth and inexperience of 
any trainee in awarding him punishment or 
in approving or affirming such punishment, 


“JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS 


“Sec. 204. (a) The several district courts 
of the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions shall have jurisdiction to try and 
punish trainees for the offenses denounced 
by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
The procedure in and before these courts in 
cases under authority of this section, includ- 
ing pretrial and appellate procedure, shall 
be controlled by the procedural provisions 
of title 18, United States Code, and other 
laws and rules of procedure otherwise appli- 
cable to those courts. 

“(b) Permissible punishments: The pun- 
ishment which may be imposed upon con- 
viction of any offense under subsection (a) 
of this section shall not exceed the limits of 
punishment for that offense which the Pres- 
ident has now prescribed or may hereafter 
prescribe, under authority of articie 56 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. However, 
forfeiture of pay, detention of pay, or dis- 
honorable or bad-conduct discharge shall 
not be adjudged by such courts, but a fine 
may be adjudged in any case. If an offense 
punishable under this subsection also con- 
stitutes an offense under any other appli- 
cable law of the United States, the punish- 
ment which may be imposed shall not exceed 
the limits prescribed by such law if those 
limits are lower than the limits prescribed 
by the President under authority of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

“(c) Where trainee fails to elect trial by 
general court martial: Whenever a written 
request for trial by general court martial is 
not received under section 202 (a) of this 
title, the officer exercising general court- 
martial jurisdiction over the command to 
which a trainee is assigned shall report the 
facts and circumstances concerning the of- 
fense to the United States Attorney for the 
district in which the offense was committed. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGES 

“Sec. 205. When a trainee is convicted by 
a civil court of any offense involving moral 
turpitude, he may be given a general or un- 
desirable discharge, as appropriate. 

“EXPLANATION OF CODE TO TRAINEES 

“Sec. 206. <his title and those articles 
enumerated in article 137 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice shall be carefully 
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explained to every trainee at the time of his 
induction or within 6 days thereafter. The 
complete text of this title and of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice shall be made avail- 
able to any trainee, upon his request, for 
his personal examination.” 


Forest Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


4 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE <+/ 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
onD, I inciude the following testimony 
which I delivered this afterncon before 
the Agricultural Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee: 


Mr. Tatie. Mr. Chairman, once again I 
am making my annual appearance before 
your distinguished committee to plead the 
cause of forest conservation. As I have 
pointed out on many occasions, I firmly be- 
lieve that the wise conservation and proper - 
utilization of our natural resources is the 
most urgent domestic problem confronting 
our generation. All of the conservation pro- 
grams—soil, timber, water, mineral, wild 
life—are closely tied together. What benefits 
one aspect of resource conservation benefits 
the others as well. 

Louis Bromfield summed up the whole 
story of forest conservation in one paragraph 
of his great agricultural autobiography, 
Pleasant Valley: 

“One day the seedlings will be great oaks 
and beeches and maples and ash, tall and 
straight and round, as forest trees should be. 
The time is not too far away when harvested, 
like crops in the field, they will bring a 
good return in money. Meanwhile they are 
serving to build new soil; they are piling up 
layers of decaying leaves to absorb rain as 
a sponge absorbs water, to check the floods 
which periodically sweep away good land 
and houses and people all the way from 
Pleasant Valley to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. And the water they absorb into 
the earth comes out again in the pasture 
and fields of the valley below to feed the 
bluegrass and the crops when the hot, dry 
season comes. All these forest seedlings are 
a good investment, one of the best invest- 
ments we have mace, not only for ourselves 
and for the imn.ediate future but for our 
neighbors and for the people downstream 
on Switzer’s Creck and the Clear Fork, the 
Muskingum, the Ohio, and the Mississippi. 
They are an investment not only for our- 
selves but for the Nation.” 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we have at 
long last embraced as national policy the 
conserving and rebuilding of our timber re- 
sources. We have taken steps to stop the 
ruthless exploitation of our forests. We are 
learning how to manage our woodlands pru- 
dently and how to make greater use of forest 
products. But I want to emphasize that we 
have merely scratched the surface, we have 
barely started, there is much to be done. 
And the only practical way in which we can 
obtain the information necessary to carry 
on public and private forestry programs in- 
telligently is through scientific research. 
Because of the exigencies of the foreign sit- 
uation and the accompanying financial bur- 
den on our taxpayers, we cannot, of course, 
expand many worth-while programs to the 
degree they merit—but it would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, indeed, to overlcok 
the importance of our timber resources to 
the economy in time of war as well as in 
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time of peace. Every day, in connection with 
th> mobilization program, more and more 
wood and other forest products are being 
substituted for scarce metals. Many new 
uses for wood in the form of plastics, cellu- 
lose products, chemicals, and the like are 
being developed. Our defense industries as 
well as our housing programs require a 
steady flow of pulpwood and lumber. 

The importance of forest research, then, is 
the general subject on which I wish to tes- 
tify today, and I will confine my remarks 
largely to two aspects of this research: 
namely, the forest survey and the coopera- 
tive-management programs. 

The first item, that is, the National Survey 
of Forest Resources, appears on page 435 in 
the budget under the title “Forest Resources 
Investigations.” Mr. Chairman, the survey 
program is basic to all the other forestry 
programs. It shows us the amount and the 
condition of our forest lands—the volume, 
location, and quality of standing timber, as 
well as the trends in timber growth and tim- 
ber cutting. These statistics—showing how 
much timber we have, where it grows, who 
owns it, and how fast it is being cut and re- 
placed—are essential to wood-using indus- 
tries and to governmental agencies. Indus- 
trial users need these data in order to draw 
up their production plans. State and local 
units of government must have the informa- 
tion as a basis for intelligent action on nu- 
-merous conservation projects. Likewise, Fed- 
eral agencies require the survey findings in 
order to formulate national policies and pro- 
grams. 

As evidence of the urgent need for this 
national timber inventory, I point to the sub- 
stantial financial contribution now being 
made by local and State governments and by 
industrial groups in an effort to speed up the 
forest survey. I am informed that during 
the current fiscal year various public and 
private organizations in some 20 States are 
voluntarily contributing more than $300,000 
for the program. 

The budget item of $898,000 is consider- 
ably less than the authorization which was 
established in the Ejighty-first Congress; 
however, I understand no increase is being 
sought by the Department of Agriculture at 
this time. In any event, it is most important 
that we maintain the present level of this 
survey program and accelerate it when con- 
ditions permit. I urge, therefore, that ade- 
quate funds be provided to carry forward the 
national survey of our forest resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the second item to which I 
direct attention today is entitled “Coopera- 
tion in Forest Management and Processing.” 
It appears on page 440 of the budget. 

Take, for example, the farm forestry pro- 
gram in this section. My own Siate, Iowa, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government 
under this appropriation, now employs five 
farm foresters. They work directly with the 
farmers, the woodlot owners, and the small 
sawmill operators, teaching them proper for- 
est-conservation practices. This is the sensi- 
ble, down-to-earth approach for promoting 
wise timber management. Moreover, it is 
profitable—both to the farmer in the form 
of increased income and to the Government 
in the form of additional tax revenue. These 
five farm foresters are doing a first-rate job, 
but it is physically impossible for them to 
cover the entire State. We need at least 10 
farm foresters in Iowa to carry out the pro- 
gram efficiently and adequately. Anc in this 
connection, make no mistake about it, the 
Iowa General Assembly is ready to match 
collar-for-dollar any farm-forestry funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, under this Federal-State 
cooperative research item in the budget, I 
want to call special attention to the splendid 
work being carried on at the Ames Research 
Center under the very able direction of Mr. 
E. Garth Champague, forester in charge. 

The Ames Research Center was set up only 
5 years ago, and I am very proud to have 


had even a small part in bringing this about. 
The program is carried on by a research team 
of four technicians who work cooperatively 
with the forestry school of Iowa State Col- 
lege, which institution provides them with 
offices and laboratories. Cooperative rela- 
tions are also maintained with the Iowa De- 
partment of Conservation and with a num- 
ber of private landowners. 

A substantial share of the research deals 
with the problems of reforestation. One of 
the important projects is to determine the 
softwood species best adapted to Iowa soils 
and climate. Test plantings of some 30 dif- 
ferent species have been made in different 
sections of the State. This study will pro- 
vide reliable information as to the species 
best suited for reforestation purposes in 
Iowa. Other studies, such as thinning and 
pruning, are being carried on simultaneously 
to determine how the growth rate and qual- 
ity of new forests can best be improved. 

The interest in planting new forests is 
growing rapidly in Iowa, no doubt stimulated 
by the steadily increasing price of standing 
timber. One study completed by the Ames 
research group shows that a 53-year-old plan- 
tation of white pine on the Amana Colonies 
property southwest of Cedar Rapids has 
grown timber worth nearly $1,000 per acre 
standing on the stump. From this, you can 
see that, potentially, timber is an important 
cash crop, even in the Corn Belt. 

Perhaps the committee would be interested 
in hearing about some unique but extremely 
useful demonstrations now being carried on 
in Iowa by the Ames research team. I refer 
to the demonstrations of the new wood chip- 
ping machines which convert wood waste 
into a substitute for straw. As you gentle- 
men know, the advent of the grain combines, 
replacing the old threshing separators, has 
resulted in the disappearance of the old 
strawpile. Because it is in short supply now, 
the use of straw as livestock bedding has be- 
come an expensive proposition. I have 
heard of cases this winter where straw was 
selling as high as $1 a bale or $26 a ton. 
Wood chipping can produce a first-rate sub- 
stitute at a cost of from $3 to $8 per ton, 
depending on the size and kind of chips. 
The new machines are capable of shredding 
6-inch trunks, tree tops, orchard prunings, 
sawmill slabs, and other forest waste. This 
substitute has proved to be an excellent bed- 
ding material for livestock. Moreover, it 
can be used equally well as a mulch in gar- 
dens, orchards, strawberry beds, berry 
patches, new seedings, and around shade 
trees. The mulch can also be used to stop 
erosion in waterways and gullies. Naturally, 
the new wood-chipping process has aroused 
tremendous interest among Iowa farmers. 
In fact, I shouldn’t limit the interest to 
Iowa—the Ames Research Center informs me 
that inquiries have come from as far away 
as Arkansas. 

Forest conservation is a subject of growing 
importance in my State, Mr. Chairman. Our 
farmers are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of timber as a crop. All of 
the conservation groups and sports clubs are 
vigorously supporting forest programs at 
every level: National, State, local and private 
landowners. The Iowa Bankers Association 
has appointed a special committee to stimu- 
late recognition of the value of Iowa’s wood- 
lands and to promote tree planting. The 
Iowa Conservation Commission has greatly 
expanded its forest activities. This upsurge 
of interest focuses attention on the lack of 
adequate information as to wise forest man- 
agement, proper tree-planting technique, and 
profitable marketing practices. 

More funds and more personnel are 
needed if the n research is to be 
supplied. In this connection, I would like 
to quote briefly from a letter addressed to 
me recently by Mr. D. C. Kern, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, who is chairman of the Forestry Com- 
mittee of the Iowa Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America: 
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“It certainly seems that an increase in ap- 
propriations at least equal to the increased 
salary rates and high operating costs of the 
past few years, is justified. The Iowa For- 
estry Research Center was established in 
1947. No increase in funds has been given 
the center since establishment, yet salaries 
and operating costs have increased substan- 
tially since 1947. The forestry research pro- 
gram in Iowa is producing results and needs 
to be expanded—not curtailed. Work is 
being done in western, northeastern and 
southeastern Iowa which will greatly benefit 
the farmers in their woodland, soil, and 
water conservation programs. We sincerely 
hope you will be successful this year in pro- 
viding an increase for this important phase 
of Iowa’s natural resources conservation 
program.” 

In conclusion, I want to thank you and 
the members of your committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, for this opportunity to appear before 
you once again in support of the funds for 
the United States Forest Service. I dare say 
that any appropriations we in the Congress 
make which result in the conservation of 
natural resources will be the greatest mate- 
rial heritage we can pass on to succeeding 
generations of Americans. 


It Is Getting Later Than You Think 


EXTENSION neg REMARKS 4 , 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been urging the enactment of-UMT for 
many years. On February 29, 1948, the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle published my views 
on the subject as follows: 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING AS NATION’s GREAT 
NECESSITY 


After the report and the recommendations 
of the President's Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training many bills were intro- 
duced in Congress. The one receiving most 
discussion is that on the Union Calendar in 
the House, known as H. R. 4278, entitled 
“The National Security Training Act.” 

At the present time it seems unlikely that 
the bill will be brought before the House for 
action at this session. That being so, some 
people may say that we can postpone dis- 
cussion of this proposed law. It is my 
thought that the discussion, at least about 
the principle involved in the law, should be 
encouraged now in order that public opinicn 
may be carefully formulated. In this article 
I do not intend to discuss the various de- 
tails by which the principle is to be effec- 
tuated. There will always be a difference 
of opinion as to what is the best method 
of effectuating a particular plan, even by 
the supporters thereof. The details can be 
worked out later. The important thing to 
do first is to determine upon the principle. 
In order to arrive at a proper conclusion 
it is important that we first understand the 
subject. 

On December 19, 1946, President Truman 
appointed the Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training, and on December 20, 1946, 
said to the members of the Commission: 

“I want our young people to be informed 
on what this Government is—what it stands 
for—its responsibilities. And I think the best 
way to do this is through a universal training 
program. I don’t like to think of it as a uni- 
versal military training program. I want it 
to be a universal training program, giving our 
young people a background in the discipli- 
nary approach of getting along with one an- 
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other, informing them of their physical 
make-up, and what it means to take care of 
this temple which God gave us. If we get 
that instilled into them, and then instill into 
them a responsibility which begins in the 
township, in the city ward, the first thing 
you know we will have sold our Republic to 
the coming generation as Madisor and Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson sold it in the first place. 

“Then go outside the executive branch and 
talk to leaders in the House and Senate. I 
want you to be known as the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Universal Training. I 
want the word ‘military’ left out. The mili- 
tary phase is incidental to what I have in 
mind.” 

CONCERN FOR SECURITY 


When the Commission unanimously re- 
ported to the President under date of May 
29, 1947, it said, in part, as follows: 

“In your original charge to us, and in sub- 
sequent discussion with you, it was clear 
that your concern for the security of our 
country penetrates beyond the aspects of mil- 
itary organization into thcse deeper attri- 
butes of character and physical and mental 
fitness which must be the basis of effective 
service by the citizen to his country. 

“Universal training cannot be evaluated 
except in its relation to, and its effect upon 
many other activities. Hence, with your ap- 
proval, we have considered international, eco- 
nomic, educational, medical, and religious 
implications. We have envisaged possible 
types and risks of future war; and have 
studied the various. requirements of military 
strategy to avoid these risks if possible and 
to overcome them if necessary. We have 
sought and secured information, ideas, ad- 
vice, and criticism from individuals and or- 
ganizations of many types and interests, and 
have given most serious consideration to all 
the problems involved. 

“Out of these studies we have come to a 
clear, unanimous and strong conviction 
about the course which our country should 
follow in respect to universal training in 
the foreseeable future. We recommend this 
course as a wise and prudent investment in 
American security, liberty, and prosperity.” 

Universal military training has been urged 
upon our country many times in the past, 
and by leaders whose sincerity of purpose 
was beyond dispute. Among them, history 
tells us, were George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, and James 
Monroe. Present-day leaders in political life, 
regardless of party affiliation, have also taken 
a firm stand in favor of a universal training 
program. It is not a political issue. I trust 
it will never become one. 

Not the least of those who have taken 
a position in favor of universal military 
training are former Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, present Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, former General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John Foster 
Dulles. 

SETS FORTH PURPOSES 


The Committee on Armed Services, in re- 
porting the bill referred to above, sets forth 
its purposes a; follows: 

“The purpose of this bill is to provide tor 
the common defense by requiring all young 
men between the ages of 18 and 20 to under- 
go a period of training which will fit them 
to contribute to the protection cf the coun- 
try in time of emergency. 

“The young men liable for training under 
the terms of this bill, although they shall 
be legally deemed to have military status, 
shall not be members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be subject to no duty other than train- 
ing, and shall be liable to bear arms for the 
United States only in the event of a national 
emergency so declared by Congress and the 
President, and by the enactment of a new 
conscription act. They shall not be subject 
to the Articles of War, nor to the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, but to a 
special disciplinary code as outlined below 
in this report.” 


It is my feeling that most persons who are 
Opposed to universal training as presently 
proposed would soon become earnest sup- 
porters of the program if they took the time 
to read and analyze the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission, which, inciden- 
tally, is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, at the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 75 cents. The Commission heard wit- 
nesses for and against the program. It gave 
as careful and as full consideration to the 
opponents as to the proponents. No phase 
of the problem has been overlooked. 

My own position in favor of the early en- 
actment of the program is based not upon 


emotion reactions but upon fact and upon 
reason. 


ANTICIPATES MUCH MAIL 


I have no doubt that immediately after the 
publication of this article I will receive much 
mail, urging me to change my position. I 
hope that those who take the time to write 
me on the subject will at least first acquaint 
themselves with the full contents of the re- 
port and of the proposed legislation, and 
then, after havin; done that, I hope they will 
not simply say to me that they are against 
the program, but that they will set forth 
their reasons. 

The subject is one about which either side 
can easily get emotional and oratorical and 
end up with flag waving. People who ap- 
proach the problem that way do not do jus- 
tice to either side. 

I am just as anxious as every other good 
American that world-wide peace be made the 
order of the day, that war be banished from 
the earth. 

I am certain that the United States will 
never be an aggressor nation. I am just as 
firmly convinced, however, that the same 
cannot be said of Soviet Russia. It matters 
not whether you refer to Soviet Russia's pol- 
icy as defensive aggression or just plain ag- 
gression. The fact is that she is gobbling up 
Europe as fast as possible, peacefully when 
the people succumb without fighting back, 
and at the point of a bayonet when they 
attemrt to resist. 

Despite that, our country alone and 
through the United Nations is ready and 
willing at any time to sit down around the 
conference able with Russia in an effort to 
bring about world disarmament. Only one 
who utterly ignores the facts, however, will 
think for 1 minute that Russia would ever 
agree to such a plan. She is armed to the 
teeth today and will continue to be so armed, 
not because she i afraid of attack from the 
outside, but because her leaders are imbued 
with the inszviable desire to conquer the 
world. In Soviet Russia every man, woman, 
and child from 16 to 50 is subject to the most 
rigorous military training program, every 
person being ‘itted into a niche, whether 
they like it or not, where their every daily 
effort is utilized to support the totalitarian 
dictatorship and its world-wide aims. That 
is the danger that we face. That is the 
danger that we must prepare against. 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Of those who oppose universal military 
training I ask the question: “What will you 
substitute in its place so that these United 
States may remain so strong that no country 
will dare attack us?” 

To those who say the next war will be an 
atomic war, against which that is no de- 
fense, I say we must leave that to the scien- 
tists and military experts. We must at least 
give those working with the civilian author- 
ities, placed in charge of the proposed uni- 
versal training program, the opportunity to 
train our youth in that defense. There is 
nothing in the proposed program which in- 
tends to teach our youth that by learning 
to march they will be able to defend our 
country. It will be a modern program, teach- 
ing modern methods. 
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To those who say it will regiment our youth 
and take them away from religious beliefs 
and concepts, I say that the program encom- 
passes the moral and religious aspects of 
training and may bring forth a more reli- 
gious youth rather than a less religious 
youth. It is well to note here that more than 
50 percent of our American population are 
not affiliated with any church or synagogue. 
More youths in the armed services of our 
country attended religious services than ci- 
vilian youths. Under the proposed program, 
even those with no religious affiliation will at 
lease be submitted to good moral training. 


WOULD NOT DEPRIVE OTHERS 


To those who argue that a universal train- 
ing program will be expensive and that, in- 
stead of spending the money for that pur- 
pose we should spend it for education, health, 
housing, unemployment insurance, social se- 
curity, and any or all of the other social 
services and welfare projects that a great 
democracy should foster, the obvious answer 
is: Not one penny must be taken from any 
of those programs for universal training. At 
the same time we must assume the addi- 
tional burden of universal training. The 
universal-training program is not intended 
as a substitute for any other program, or for 
part of any other program. It is a supple- 
ment to all of them. It is not urged as a 
cure-all, but as a necessary incident and 
as but a part of an over-all national security 
program. 

To those who say, Let us rely on the United 
Nations for world peace, I say, when the 
United Nations is so constituted that no 
country can exercise a veto power and that 
all countries will submit in a democratic way 
to decisions of the United Nations, arrived at 
in a democratic way, and when the United 
Nations is implemented with a police force 
sufficient to prevent aggression by any and 
all nations, then we can disband our program 
for universal training. 

Let me conclude with the following quota- 
tion from the last paragraph of the report 
of the President's Commission: 

“We recommend the adoption of universal 
training because we are convinced that weak- 
ness on our part not only involves our coun- 
try in grave risks but also weakens the United 
Nations, on which rest our hopes for lasting 
peace. A weak and irresolute America is 
an invitation to failure. A strong and reso- 
lute America is the best guaranty for our 
safety and for the success of the United 
Nations.” 


Mr. Speaker, the bill before us now 
may not be perfect—and what bill ever 
is?—but it is better than any I contem- 
plated in 1948. 

H. R. 5904, which we are now consider- 
ing, is more equitable than recalling, and 
sending back to service, men who have 
already served; it is fairer than drafting 
men for training who are 19 years of age 
or older; it provides for only 6 months of 
active training and no recall thereafter 
without congressional or Presidential ac- 
tion; it provides for decreasing our 
armed services as our training corps 
builds up; it will mean getting rid of the 
draft at a comparatively early date; it 
will be good for our boys and will not 
make them immoral or irreligious; bev- 
erages in excess of 1 percent alcoholic 
content may not be sold, by or to them; 
they will be under the jurisdiction of a 
Commission of five men, the chairman 
and two others must always be civilians; 
the youth and inexperience of these boys 
must be considered and for major viola- 
tions of the law, they will be tried in our 
Federal courts, unless they ask for trial 
by court martial; they shall be trained 
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as near their homes as possible within 
the States where they reside. 

Those who believe this bill can be im- 
proved, should offer appropriate amend- 
ments. 

With or without such amendments, I 
believe this bill should pass. 


Telecasting of Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 4 > 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 540 which would authorize com- 
mittees to permit telecasting of their 
hearings. 

The prohibition against telecasting the 
Detroit hearings of the Un-American 
Activities Committee has aroused the 
press and the citizens of Michigan. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee will resume its hearings next Mon- 
day. I urge the Rules Committee to 
commence immediate consideration of 
House Resolution 540, which has been re- 
ferred to that committee. If the Rules 
Committee acts promptly and reports 
this resolution to the House, this question 
of policy may be decided this week, be- 
fore the Un-American Activities hear- 
ings in Detroit are resumed. 

As evidence of the interest in this 
subject in Michigan, I include with my 
remarks a front page editorial from yes- 
terday’s Detroit News: 

Ir’s PusLic BusINess 

Public hearings of committees of Congress 
are the business of all the public. 

The people of Detroit are deeply and un- 
derstandably concerned over the presence of 
Communists in their midst. They want to 
know who the accused Communists are and 
what they are doing. They want to hear 
and see these persons for themselves. 

Only by television can the public at large 
both see and hear the proceedings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee in 
Detroit. A televised hearing is no more than 
a projection of the public’s business to the 
public at large. 

Whatever the reason for barring television 
from the hearings in Detroit in this last week, 
its effect was to deprive the general public 
of full access to the proceeding. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee returns to Detroit to resume its hear- 
ing in about 10 days. 

If you believe that it is your right to see 
and hear on television what goes on at that 
hearing, sign the attached coupon and mail 
it to your Congressman at the House Office 
Building, or to one of your Senators, at the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

““TELEVISE THE RED HEARINGS 

“I believe, with the Detroit News, that the 
public has a right to see and hear on tele- 
vision the public hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Therefore, 
I ask that future hearings of the committee 
in Detroit be televised. 


(Zone) 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bayside, N. Y., at a meeting of its mem- 
bers held January 31, 1952, in support 
of the Capehart-Miller bill—S. 2021, H. 
R. 3146—providing for the development 
by private enterprise of additional 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
River. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Niagara River has for many 
years been recognized as a potential source of 
electricity and, by a treaty with Canada in 
1950, there is now available a hydroelectric 
project to develop an additional source of 
electric power; and 

Whereas there are now pending in Con- 
gress three separate bills to authorize this 
development, of which one is the private- 
enterprise bill, another the Federal bill pro- 
posing that the Federal Government con- 
struct the project, and the last, the State 
bill, authorizing New York State to con- 
struct and operate the project; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bayside, N. Y., that real benefits can 
be derived by encouraging a private and free 
enterprise in business and that government 
ownership and control of this project is only 
a step closer to socialism and a further bur- 
den to all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Bay- 
side, N. Y., at a meeting of its members held 
January 31, 1952, urges the Congress of the 
United States to adopt the Capehart-Miller 
bill (S. 2021, H. R. 3146) sponsored by Sena- 
tor Homer Carenart, of Indiana, and Rep- 
resentative WiiLt1am E. Mriuer, of New York, 
providing for the development by private 
enterprise, without cost to Federal or State 
taxpayers, of additional hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara River; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. Henry J. LatHam, Repre- 
sentative of our congressional district, and 
to the chairmen of the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


Los Angeles County and City, “The Magic 
City and County of the Nation” 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE A 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you and the Members of the House of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 
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Representatives for granting me the 
privilege and unanimous consent to in- 
sert the following important text and in- 
formation about Los Angeles County, 
Calif., in the ConcressronaL Recorp. 

The Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have represented for three 
terms, is in the southeast portion of Los 
Angeles County, and the new Twenty- 
third Congressional District created by 
reapportionment and redistricting of our 
State legislature by the 1950 census 
figures—in which I am a candidate for 
reelection to a fourth term—joins the 
present Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict on the north, and on the east joins 
with the congressional districts repre- 
sented by Colleagues Ho.irreLp, Hi.- 
Lincs, YortTy, and Krnc. In fact, the new 
Twenty-third District is at points almost 
surrounded by portions of the city of Los 
Angeles. 

The following material came to me 
from the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County and was compiled by the 
research department of Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Because of the 
startling and consistent growth of the 
population in my native State of Califor- 
nia and especially in the county of Los 
Angeles, I am sure that all my colleagues 
who read this information will find it of 
definite and strategic importance and 
value. 

It follows: 

Los ANGELES COUNTY 

Los Angeles County, first in population 
and wealth of all the counties in California, 
covers an area of 4,080 square miles, three 
times larger than the State of Rhode Island. 
But this county not only leads in California, 
it also leads in the Nation, standing first in 
agricultural wealth, first in the production 
of aircraft and motion pictures, pumps and 
compressors, refrigeration equipment and 
machinery, and canned sea food; second in 
10 different industries; and third in 12 other 
industries. 

Accredited with a present population of 
over 4,151,687, it is interesting to note that 
industrial growth has kept up consistently 
throughout the last decade. Even the sec- 
ond half, postwar, showed 976 new indus- 
tries employing 37,476 persons with a capi- 
tal investment of $224,100,000, while expan- 
sion of existing industries in the same period 
numbered, 1,914, employing 50,019 addition- 
al workers with capital investment required 
of $320,535,236. With nearly $550,000,000 
measuring the industrial growth of the post- 
war years, the decade just closed showed a 
total increased investment of over $1,022,- 
000,000. 

Los Angeles is a great wholesale center 
with 5,994 outlets in 1948, having net sales 
amounting to over $4,366,018,000. Retail 
outlets in the city numbered 23,183 with 
net sales amounting to $2,370,761,000, while 
in the county the net sales of 46,473 outlets 
reached $4,512,261,000. Service establish- 
ments in the city were 11,684, while in the 
county they numbered 20,979. The combined 
business of wholesale and retail outlets and 
service establishments amounted to ¢10,869,- 
198,000. : 

The great growth of the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry, the expansion of air 
transportation in both passenger and freight 
business, the establishment of helicopter 
mail service, the return of shipbuilding dur- 
ing the war years, the rapid rise of television, 
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the further development of the freeway sys- 
tem of highways, the dedication of a foreign 
free trade zone at the harbor, the great real 
estate and building boom, accompanied by a 
tremendous population increase and the im- 
mense retail trade development, all give 
striking evidence of progress. Among the 
g.eat cities. Los Angeles achieved new ranks 
in population, manufacturing, and retail 
trade. 

Since Los Angeles City’s incorporation in 
1859, some 121 changes in area have taken 
place, but while the city's size has increased 
from 28 to 453 square miles, the population 
has grown from 1,610 to 1,970,358. Thus 
while over 425 square miles of territory have 
been added, this area brought in at the time 
annexation not over 150,000 people. Within 
10 miles of the city hall, there are today 11 
separate communities, each containing more 
than 25,000 people, while 45 incorporated 
cities in 30 judicial townships make up the 
entire county. 


CHRONOLOSY—LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


1512: Cabrillo claimed land for Spain. 

1652: Viscaino explored our shores. 

1769: Portola and Crespi, first whites, from 
Lower California, crossed the county. 

1741: San Gabriel Mission founded. 

1774: de Anza, with first overland expedi- 
tion arrives from Mexico. 

1731: El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la 
Reina de Los Angeles de Porciuncula founded 
September 4 by Governor de Neve. 

1°93: First American ship, Otter, arrived. 

1797: San Fernando Mission founded. 

1800: Population 315; 30 adobe buildings; 
3,409 bushels of wheat exported. 

131i: Plaza Church begun. 

1817: First school opened. 

1826: First Americans arrive overland. 

1832: First ship built at San Pedro. 

1242: Gold discovered, Placerito Canyon. 

1846: Los Angeles won and lost by United 
States. 

185): City incorporated, population, 1,610, 
County area 34,000 square miles extending 
from San Diego to Santa Barbara counties. 

1851: “Star,” first newspaper published. 

18-3: San Bernardino County formed from 
Los Angeles County. 

1857: Catholic College for boys opened. 
First city reservoir built in the Plaza. 
wooden water pipes used. 

1859: First hospital opened. 

1860: First telegraph line in use. 

1866: Kern County formed from Los An- 
geles County. 

1867: First street gas lights installed. 

1888: First bank opened. Only 5 towns in 
the County—San Gabriel, Los Angeles, El 
Monte, Anaheim, Wilmington. 

1869: First railroad to San Pedro. 

1870: First bridge crossed river, 
street. 

1674: First street railway built. 

1876: Southern Pacific opens rail connec- 
tion East via San Francisco. 

1877: First carload oranges shipped East. 

1880: University of Southern California 
founded. 

1881: Los Angeles Times first published. 

1382: First telephone in service; first bi- 
cycle on streets; first 4-story structure, Hotel 
Nadeau, built. 

1824: California won citrus award, New 
Orleans. 

1885: Santa Fe Railway opens direct con- 
nection East. First cable cars operated. 

1886: First electrically lighted streets. 

1888: Great real estate boom reached cli- 
max. 

1889: Orange County formed from Los An- 
geles County. 

1892: First tommercial oil well sunk. 

1885: First automobile on downtown 
streets. First annexation to city, Highland 
Park, fcreshadows metropolis. 


Macy 


1899: 
1.02: 
1904: 


Work begun on Los Angeles Harbor. 
Pacific Electric Railway in operation. 
First motion picture produced. 

1905: L. A. & S. L. Railroad opened. 

1909: Los Angeles annexed Shoe String, 
consolidate with cities Wilmington and San 
Pedro in acquiring harbor. 

1910: First international air meet, Domin- 
guez Field. Hollywood joins Los Angeles. 

191° Harbor breakwater completed. 

1913: Owens River Aqueduct completed. 

1914: First ship arrives via Panama Canal. 

1917: First electric power from aqueduct. 

1918: Wholesale Terminal Building opened. 

1920: First national tire plant opened. 

1921: Easter sunrise services, Symphonies 
Under the Stars begun. Santa Fe Springs 
and Long Beach oil fields discovered. 

1922: Union stock yards established. 

1923: Building boom peak over $200,000,- 
000. 
1924: 
here. 

1925: 

1927: 
ture. 

1928: New City Hall opened. Huntington 
Art Gallery and Library made public. 

1930: Los Angeles fifth city in population. 

1931: La Fiesta de Los Angeles celebrated 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
founding. 

1932: Tenth Olympiad games held here. 
California State Building dedicated. 

1934: First streamline train, Union Pacific. 
County General Hosp‘tal dedicated. 

1935: Griffith Park Planetarium dedicated. 

1936: Boulder Dam power reached city. 

1938: Los Angeles County great radio 
center 

1939: County ranked first in aviation ac- 
tivities and aircraft manufacture. Union 
Station opened. Colorado Aqueduct main 
line compicted. Federal Building dedicated. 

1940: First freeways built—Cahuenga and 
Arroyo Seco. 

1941: Shipbuilding returns, Aircraft ex- 
pands at Burbank, Long Beach, El Segundo. 

1943: United States war contracts second 
to Detroit. International Air Terminal dedi- 
cated. 

1944: U. S. S. Cruiser Los Angeles chris- 
tened. 

1945: Agricultural productio.: over $200,- 
000,090. 

1946: Helicopter mail service established. 
Real estate activity reaches peak. 

1947: Manufacturing rank of metropolitan 
area now fifth. 

1948: Los Angeles area leads in residential 
construction. 

1949: Foreign free trade zone dedicated at 
harbor. Television sales upsurge. 

1950: Los Angeles fourth city in popula- 
tion. Residential boom throughout county. 


United State Fleet makes its base 


First subway. Central library built. 
Los Angeles second rubber manufac- 


Temperatures—Monthly record for 73 years 


re Aver- | Aver- Aver- 


age age age 


est | high | mean| low 


55 46 
56 47 
Ee 49 
5 
54 
3 60 
pS i y : 61 
September 59 
October__... a B ith 55 
November. of : iy 51 
December 5 


Yearly averages_|_..--- 
Extremes.......| 109 





Data compiled by U. 8. Weather Bureau from official 
figures. 
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Bank debits—Los Angeles City 
Year: 
4 $311, 387, 487 
942,914, 424 
, 168, 941, 890 
, 211, 168, 979 
, 145, 167, 110 
, 049, 110, 827 
, 292, 961, 997 
, 502, 250, 332 
, 547, C65, 951 
, 339, 401, 197 
, $94, 280, 520 
, 196, 7$7 
311, 839 
, £28, 783 
, 525, 378 
, 142, 789 
37, 365, 528 
, 454, 373 
, 628, 917 
, 609, 762 
. 297, 027 
, 516, 105 
, 879, 935 
, 913, 596 
, 850, 549 
. 074, 953 
, £36, 143 
, 869, 418 
, 634, 966 
» 725, 097 
, 380, 043 
, 146, 093 
, 305, 910 
, 541,217 
, 365, 236 
, 162, 391 
, 691, 180 
. 728, 432, 055 
36, 714, 382, 729 
35, 954, 848, 017 
40, 318, 657, 753 
1 Bank clearings. 


Data from Los Angeles Clearing House As- 
sociation. 


Building permits 


County City 


1910 aan £21, 684, 100 
1911__ “ 23 

1912_. : 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919__ 


52, 646, 436 
23,006, 215 


S 373, 050, 

711, 203, 517 281, 377, 497 
--| ' 1,033, 434, 042 407, 178, 693 
1 Includes building in unincorporated area. 


Data from Los Angeles City and County building de- 
partments, 
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Agricultural values in Los Angeles County 


Field crops 


$11, 665, 250 
7, 408, 597 
5, 961, 393 
5, 034, 200 
6, 956, 200 
7, 416, 740 

10, 630, 200 
9, 697, 150 
15, 184, 100 
18, 272, 600 
23, 006, 760 
22, 767, 400 


41, 370, 800 


Truck crops 


Livestock 


$10, 061, 096 
13, 231, 600 
17, 255, 772 
10, 381, 800 

9, 073, 700 
10, 036, 510 

&, 841, 790 
9, 288, 650 
11, 931, 500 
14, 324, 300 
19, 289, 500 
24, 044, 000 
24, 689, 600 
29, 674, 60C 
20, 919, G00 
27, 835, 600 
19, 918, 100 
17, 031, 700 
18, 690, 300 
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111, 927, 200 
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Data compiled by agricultural department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


On the Brink of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 4 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a very well written editorial 
entitled “On the Brink of Socialism” as 
it appeared in the March 8, 1952, issue 
of Collier’s magazine and as it was re- 
printed in the editorial column of the 
Saturday, March 1, 1952, edition of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette supporting the 
further development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara Falls and River 
by private enterprise as covered in the 
Capehart-Miller bills, S. 2021 and H. R. 
3146. 

The editorial follows: 


On THE BRINK OF SOCIALISM 


Some months ago the United States and 
Canada concluded a new treaty which ef- 
fected a sort of compromise between tourism 
and hydroelectric power at Niagara Falls. It 
was agreed, for the benefit of honeymooners 
and other sightseers, that 100,000 second-feet 
(cubic feet per second) of water should go 
over the Falls during the daylight hours of 
the tourist season, and 50,000 second-feet at 
night and during the slack season. The rest 
of the water is divided between the two 
countries. On the American side it can be 
utilized to generate more than 1,000,000 ad- 
ditional kilowatts of power. 

This new arrangement gave the Federal 
Government the idea of going into the power 
business on the Niagara River. The State of 
New York was seized by the same notion. 
And five private utility companies in New 
York also decided that they could and should 
increase the output from a site where pri- 
vate companies have been developing and 
distributing power since 1895. Three bills 
representing these different views are now 
before Congress. 

There are two reasons why this New York 
State hassel is of interest to the country at 
large. One, of course, is that the taxpayers 
of the entire country would have to get up 
the ante for the project if the Federal Goy- 
ernment gets its way. The other is that this 
is a clear, though not isolated, example of 


Washington's effort to muscle private com- 
panies out of the power business. 

The Government itself, to be sure, has been 
in the power business for a number of years. 
But until recently the development of power 
has been a legitimate byproduct of projects 
such as reclamation, flood control, and navi- 
gation, which are traditionally Government 
business, and which States or private inter- 
ests are usually unwilling or unable to un- 
dertake. The Niagara story is different. 
There is no question of flood control or rec- 
lamation. It has nothing to do with the 
St. Lawrence seaway proposals. (The St. 
Lawrence River is at the opposite end of 
Lake Ontario from the mouth of the Niagara, 
a distance of nearly 200 miles.) Washington 
simply wants to go into competitive busi- 
ness with these New York companies. 

What doe the Government have to offer? 
Well, the Niagara project would cost an esti- 
mated $350,000,000—a figure which ain’t hay, 
even today. This cost would naturally come 
out of public funds. The Government would 
collect no taxes from itself on the project. 

The story of New York State's development 
of the project would be about the same. 

And what about the private companies? 
They would finance the development with 
private capital and without cost to the tax- 
payer. They would pay about $20,000,000 a 
year in additional Federal, State, and local 
taxes after the project was completed. They 
could probably do the whole thing at less 
cost than either the National or State Gov~ 
ernment, because they already have facilities 
in existence which the governments would 
have to install. 

We don’t want to get technical, and we 
aren't informed enough to do so even if we 
wanted to. But it seems logical e-en to our 
layman's intelligence that ‘f you generate a 
million kilowatts of electric power at one 
spot, you have got to spend money on means 
for carrying that power to the consumer. 
The private companies already have such 
transmission facilities, though they would 
have to be reinforced. The Government 
does not. 

In addition, there is the problem of main- 
taining what the engineers call firm power 
from a source which can vary, in this case 
100 percent or more within 24 hours. That 
calls for the use of other hydro equipment 
and steam plants. The private companies 
have them. The Government does not. 
Then how about rates? Would a new Niag- 
ara development by private concerns mean 
higher electric bills for the New Yorkers 
served? All we know about that is that the 
New York State Public Service Commission 
has always been vigilant about protect- 
ing the citizens of the State from exorbitant 
charges. And we believe on the past record 


that there would be little to fear in that 
regard. 

So there you have it. Five private com- 
panies stand ready, willing and able to do 
the job. Two governments are anxious to 
block them out and do it themselves. We 
don’t think that the position of either gov- 
ernment is defensible, but we are particularly 
concerned about the Federal Government's 
attitude, from both the theoretical and prac- 
tical points of view. 

In the first place, this is hardly the time, 
when the President is asking for billions 
in new taxes, for his administration to pro- 
pose spending the people’s money on some- 
thing that can be done as well or better at 
no public expense. 

Second, Washington proposes to assess the 
whole tax-paying population for the benefit 
of a small section of the country which 
already is being adequately served, and 
which can be served in the future without 
additional taxation. 

Third, the Government's proposal is an- 
other example of the creeping socialism that 
we discussed last week. There is no histor- 
ical justification for this type of Federal 
competition with private business. And it 
is not fair competition. The Government 
doesn’t have to pay taxes. It is not even 
under any compulsion to make money. The 
private operator may, voluntarily or by legal 
compulsion, charge the most fair and reason- 
able rate for a profitable operation. But the 
Government can always undersell him. 

The Niagara situation, as we said earlier, 
is not a unique example of the obvious in- 
tentions of the present administration, and 
particularly of its Department of the In- 
terior. On more than one occasion, for ex- 
ample, the Department has tried to prevent 
private companies from undertaking needed 
power developments simply because it has 
announced its intention, at some vague and 
unspecified future date, of doing some de- 
veloping itself. 

The whole thing discloses symptoms of a 
queer but disquieting move by the adminis- 
tration toward a philosophy of government 
which is foreign to our free institutions. We 
don’t like it. We object to it. And we be- 
lieve that others who feel as we do would be 
wise to let their objections be known in 
Washington. 


Decision Is Due 47 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS V 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell Sun of 
March 1, 1952: 


Dectsion Is Dur 


The question of universal military train- 
ing has been passed back and forth for al- 
ready too jong a time—a decision, one way 
or the other, is long past due. 

There has been coast-to-coast debate on 
the subject; it has been argued in the Halls 
of Congress and a thousand American street 
corners. It has been the subject of pro- 
found resolutions adopted at veterans’ con- 
ventions. There should no longer be any 
doubt as to the will of the people on this 
controversial subject. 

Opponents of the measure contend that it 
would not only create a false sense of na- 
tional security but that it would also be a 
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“white elephant” in that the country does 
not need such a large organized military 
force except in time of actual conflict. 

On the other hand, many citizens of this 
country, eminent in their chosen profes- 
sions, have argued strongly for UMT. They 
say that it is vital to the security of the 
country to initiate this program and keep 
it operating indefinitely. They express the 
thought that would-be aggressors would be 
less likely to attack if they understood that 
the young men of this land were trained in 
the methods of modern warfare. 

Naturally, UMT would keep abreast of all 
development in the science of war, so that 
there would never be a time when the coun- 
try would lack a generous pool of men trained 
right up to the minute. 

The United States will eventually reach 
a time of decision. This cold war that is 
now so trying will not last forever; it may 
quiet down to the point where ettack is not 
contemplated, or it may surge to conflict. 
But in either event, the United States must 
keep up its guard. 

The immediate aftermath to World War 
Il showed that the United States can never 
revert to a condition of minimum military 
preparation. Just when it appeared that the 
Nation could rest on the laurels it won on 
both sides of the world between 1941 and 
1945, a new threat came from the Reds and 
it was only the speedy decision to prepare 
for a challenge that may have prevented the 
cold war from becoming hot. 

The continued defense of the Nation will 
rest upon UMT, and, with modifications of 
some of the original plans that were ex- 
pounded by militarists, the program should 
be approved and put into operation without 
further delay. 


The Delusion of Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 b 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH M 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, i am enclosing an article by Mr. 
A. C. Shumacher which appeared in 
Economic lrend Line Studies of Febru- 
ary 18, 1952. This is a timely article in 
view of the expiration of price controls 
within the next few months. Indeed, 
price controls at the present time are a 
snare and delusion and should not be 
renewed. 


THE DELUSION OF PRICE CONTROLS 


Price control in the American economy 
has become an institution which threatens, 
perhaps more than any other factor, a com- 
plete breakdown in our economic freedom. 
January, 1951, when a general price freeze 
was inaugurated and the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization was established on a formal basis 
may, in retrospect, mark the date of the be- 
ginning of the end of free enterprise. Of 
course, governmental policies for years have 
been designed to slowly chip away the rights 
of business, but price control strikes at the 
heart of individual enterprise because it de- 
stroys the major foundation on which mod- 
ern business is built, namely, the price struc- 
ture functioning under free markets. 

Price controls have tremendous popular 
appeal, primarily because the great mass of 
individuals are ignorant of the basic role 
played by prices in keeping the economy run- 


ning smoothly. It is not realized that such 
controls can have only limited effectiveness 
for a short period of time; that they accom- 
plish nothing toward correcting basic in- 
flationary conditions, but often aggravate 
inflation by decreasing production and en- 
couraging consumption; that enforcement is 
costly and virtually impossible to attain in a 
high degree; that they create inequities and 
foster black markets; and finally, that they 
eventually break down completely with seri- 
ous economic disiocations. Price controls 
have been presented as a method of control- 
ling inflation and assuring a more equitable 
distribution of goods. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The only possibie case 
for price controls that can be made is on the 
basis of an intensive, short-term, extreme 
national emergency. And the emphasis 
should always be on the side of trying to re- 
move the restrictions as soon as possible. 

In World War II the cost of subsidies alone 
(which were necessary to maintain some 
semblance of control) amounted to about 
$5,000,000,000. Another $758,000,000 was 
spent on maintaining the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. At its peak, about 64,000 per- 
sons were employed by the OPA and planners 
hoped to get as many as $0,000. Distortions 
in production and distribution ran into un- 
counted billions of dollars in costs to busi- 
nesses and consumers. 

Price control was not abolished in 1946. 
It was abandoned after an almost complete 
collapse. The final demise came when the 
domestic meat packing industry was seri- 
ously disrupted. In the summer of 1946, 
Mayor LaGuardia, reporting of retail meat 
supplies in the New York area, found that 
about 50 percent of retail meat markets had 
no meat. Unemployment was mounting 
steadily in the packing houses, due to diver- 
sion of animals to black market slaughterers. 
Many small packers and retailers were forced 
out of business. Consumers were paying fab- 
ulous prices for meat in violation of the 
law, much of which was prepared in unsani- 
tary sheds and barns. There was no alterna- 
tive in the late months of 1946 except to 
abandon price control, and once this was 
done, meat began to flow into legitimate 
channels. 


PRICE CONTROL IN PRACTICE; SOME EXAMPLES 


Testimony of business managers in the 
days of OPA abound with examples of waste 
caused by price controls. A lumber pro- 
ducer testified that his customers desperate- 
ly needed one-inch boards, but he could not 
supply such boards without incurring a loss. 
However, he could sell 3-inch boards at a 
small profit, but the customers were forced 
to recut the lumber at greatly increased 
costs. A manufacturer of lawn mowers had 
his piant closed down for several months, be- 
cause he could not produce at ceiling prices 
and stay in business. But a new producer, 
with no historical base, was allowed a higher 
ceiling to cover costs and was able to make 
a profit. 

Another manufacturer relates his experi- 
ence in connection with sugar rationing. 
He required quantities of sugar but could get 
no relief from the strictly rationed quota. 
However, he was able to buy apple jelly ata 
high price from a producer who was not in 
business before the war. So, he substituted 
apple jelly for sugar and paid a much higher 
price in order to stay in‘production. Here 
extra labor, capital, and costs were involved 
to turn sugar into apple jelly in order that 
the apple jelly could be substituted for 
sugar. 

The secretary of a dairy association testi- 
fied before a congressional committee that 
butter production reached a 25-year low in 
1946 and that over 70 percent of all butter 
was going into black market channels. The 
OPA had set prices for fresh cream at levels 
which made it more profitable to sell cream 
rather than butter. A black market operator 
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could buy a tank truck load of cream and 
have it churned for a few cents per pound 
and sell it for nearly double the ceiling 
price. 

During the CPA era shortages became acute 
at various times for a vast array of products. 
Cigarettes, gasoline, tires, butter, meats, 
shirts and canned goods all entered black 
market channels. These illegal business en- 
terprises sold their wares for several hun- 
dred percent above established prices in 
many instances. Not only did they require 
high prices to cover their costs but demanded 
additional tribute from consumers to com- 
pensate for the risk of breaking the law. 
OPA Officials boasted of their success in 
“holding the line” on prices, but millions of 
consumers found that ceiling prices meant 
nothing. Control of living costs was ac- 
complished on the statistical work sheets 
of Washington planners, but it was absent 
in the daily shopping of houswives. 


PRICE CONTROLS IN HISTORY 


There have been various attempts through- 
out history to control prices, and thece have 
always resulted in eventual fatiure and eco- 
nomic dislocations. The Roman Emperor 
Diocletian issued his famous edict in A. D. 
301 which fixed maximum prices for beef, 
grain, eggs, and articles of clothing and pro- 
vided a death penalty for violators. A his- 
torian of the time commented that “there 
was much blocdshed on trifling account; and 
the people brought provisions no more to 
markets, since they could not get a reason- 
able price for them; and this increased the 
dearth so much, thet at last after many had 
died by it, the law itself was laid aside.” 

In the year A. D. 374 the Emperor Julian 
tried the same experiment with the same 
dismal results. The great Roman historian 
Gibbon commented on Julian's price fixing 
as follows: “The consequences might have 
been foreseen and were soon felt. The pro- 
prietors of land withheld from the city the 
accustomed supply and the small quantities 
that did appear in the market were sold at 
an advanced and illegal price.” 

Economic controls over trade and prices 
were common in the sixteenth century. In 
1550 John Mason, an English writer, pro- 
claimed: “I have seen so many experiences 
of such ordinances (price controls); and 
ever the end is dearth, and the lack of the 
thing we seek to make cheap * * *. For 
who will keep a cow that may not sell the 
milk for so much as the merchant and he 
can agree upon?” 

During the French Revolution paper 
money (assignats) was issued with reckless 
abandon and, with prices rising rapidly, the 
Government undertook to control prices by 
law. The results were acute shortages, in- 
creased hardships, and bankruptcy for shop- 
keepers. 

THE SIMPLE ECONOMICS 


The wave of collectivist programs and 
thinking which have infected governments 
in the past 20 years have blinded populations 
on the simple facts of economics. Prices 
serve three major functions: They tell pro- 
ducers what to make; they guide commodi- 
ties through channels of trade; and they tell 
the consumer what and how much to con- 
sume. Price controls can only work if they 
are coupled with a strict program of ration- 
ing and subsidies, and then can only work 
inetiectively. 

Professor Paarlburg has put the case very 
well when he states, “In the first act of the 
national melodrama, Price Freeze is the fair- 
haired hero who would save Little Nell from 
the villain, Inflation. But in act 2, he must 
request the aid of that low character, Ra- 
tioning, and in the last act the two of them 
must beg the help of that ugly fellow, Sub- 
sidies. If the audience knows all this and 
still wants to see the show, well and good. 
But they had best not cheer too loudly or 
too early, when Price Freeze makes an entry.” 
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Although the lesson is quite simple and 
easy, those who think about the problem are 
inclined to despair in trying to educate the 
mass of people on a few vital elements of 
economics. Inflation results from an expan- 
sion in the money supply which means 
merely an increase in the national debt. The 
root cause of inflation can only be attacked 
by intelligent national policies designed to 
permit the Nation to live within the means 
of its economic resources. Price controls are 
an expedient which, in the long run, do more 
harm than good. 

Rabble-rousing politicians, some in high 
places, prefer to avoid this issue in order 
to retain popular favor. Michael DiSalle, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, states that price controls worked very 
well in 1951 and cites instances of prices 
which actually fell. Is this public servant 
so naive as to think that his office, rather 
than the working of economic forces, was 
responsible for whatever price declines took 
place in 1951? Undoubtedly, flies that crawl 
around the wheels of a printing press think 
they are responsible for making the press 
run, and they are certainly as justified in 
their belief as Mr. DiSalle is in his. 

The country faces a long-term danger in 
placing its trust in price controls which de- 
fer the impact of inflation, curtail produc- 
tion, hamper business, divert manpower and 
productive resources, and delude consumers. 
It is to be hoped that by some miracle the 
Nation will face up to the issues at hand 
and recognize some of the simple facts of 
economic life. If this does not happen, the 
force of events may solve the prablem in a 
manner that will be, to say the least, unpleas- 
ant for all concerned, 


Appeal Addressed to Speaker To Secure 
House Ruling on Television Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS AY 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER | _ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a telegram which I today received 
from Mr. Arthur E. Summerfield, mem- 
ber of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from Michigan. 

This telegram includes the text of a 
message addressed to you, Mr. Speaker. 
I associate myself completely with the 
views expressed by Mr. Summerfield, and 
particularly with his request that the 
matter of clarifying the rules of this 
House with respect to radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts of committee hearings 
be brought to the attention of the entire 
House. 

As Mr. Summerfield so ably states, the 
issues involved are not technicalities. 
They relate to the fundamental ques- 
tions of freedom of information for the 
American people with respect to their 
Government and with respect to the 
enemies of their Government. The is- 
sues relate also to the security of this 
Nation against its avowed enemies, and 
to the security of our defense program 
in Detroit—famed “arsenal of democ- 
racy.” 


Following is the text of Mr. Summer- 
field’s telegram: 


Punt, Mics. 
Hon. Pau, W. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress: 
This is copy of wire sent to Speaker Rar- 
BURN today: 
“Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“The people of Michigan are bitterly dis- 
appointed at being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear, over television and 
radio, the hearings being conducted in De- 
troit by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. We have long regarded you as a 
distinguished and honorable public servant. 
Your own record in the service of your Nation 
is unquestioned. In holding the position of 
trust as Speaker of the House you are follow- 
ing in the steps of some of the greatest men 
the United States has given to public life. 

“We in Michigan have regarded you as a 
bitter enemy of communism, and more im- 
portant, of the Communists themselves. As 
you know, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has begun to reveal the insidious role 
played by these American traitors in Michi- 
gan. As you also know, we are producing 
vast amounts of secret war materials in our 
industrial plants. It is obvious that the 
Communists have infiltrated the labor move- 
ment in Michigan with but one purpose in 
mind—to be of service to our enemy. 

“The people of Michigan support the Un- 
American Activities Committee and its re- 
lentless fight against Communists in their 
own State. They have a right to know which 
of their number is serving in the ranks of 
the enemy of our Nation. Your ruling, pre- 
venting the televising and broadcasting of 
these hearings, is a real disservice to the 
cause of freedom and liberty. 

“We in Michigan are sure that this ruling 
was not made with the same sincerity that 
has characterized your long service in the 
House of Representatives; we doubt that it 
was the result of extensive thought on your 
part. Certainly it is difficult for us to be- 
lieve that you would have made such a de- 
cision had you considered the damage that 
could be done to Michigan's defense plants 
by these Communists who are protected by 
your ruling. We do not ask you to reverse 
your ruling. We do not seek to apply the 
same sort of pressure that the State and Na- 
tional administration Democrats apparently 
exerted on you to prevent the televising and 
broadcasting of these hearings. 

“We respectfully request that the matter 
of clarifying the House rules be brought to 
the immediate attention of the House of 
Representatives itself. In this way the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives can have 
the opportunity to remove the confusion over 
the rule. I feel that this should be done im- 
mediately—certainly in time for the televis- 
ing and broadcasting of the remainder of the 
hearings in Detroit. 

“I also feel that you, as Speaker, should 
ask that the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee return to Detroit at an early date to 
continue the public service it has begun by 
exposing without favor the connections 
maintained by the Communists in labor, in 
industry, in the professions, and in our State 
government, which they have been permitted 
to infest and infect without challenge. 

“I do this simply in an effort to be of serv- 
ice to the House of Representatives, the pa- 
triotic citizens of Michigan and America, 
and the men and women in the armed serv- 
ices. We feel that this is more than a tech- 
nical matter involving a change in the Rules 
of the House of Representatives. Your deci- 
sion involves the right of free people to watch 
communism in action and thus be able to 
understand, and to help their Government 
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in its fight against a treacherous, unscrupu- 
lous, and determined enemy. 
“Respectfully, 
“ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
“Member, Republican National 
Committee from Michigan.” 


Address of James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable James A. Farley at 
the thirty-first anniversary dinner of 
the Greenwich (Conn.) Boys’ Club on 
February 26, 1952: 


I am very glad to have been able to re- 
spond to your invitation to speak to you 
here in Greenwich where I have scores of 
friends, and especially to make my contribu- 
tion to such a worthy cause as your Green- 
wich Boys’ Club. Having been a member of 
the National Board of Directors of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America for many years, I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the effective work that a 
boys’ club does in the community in which 
it operates. May I say further how proud 
the national organization is to have as an 
accredited member, the Greenwich Boys’ 
Club, which possesses such a beautiful and 
completely equipped building. I am in- 
formed that prospective builders of boys’ 
clubs come from long distancés to see this 
clubhouse as a model. 

I consider myself fortunate having been 
with you to witness the presentation of the 
lovely gift to William 8S. Wilson who has 
served as your president so devotedly for 20 
years. 

It is indeed a source of refreshment and 
encouragement to enjoy the opportunity to 
meet with people whose program of ac- 
tivity and interest is so far removed from 
the area of controversy. In the entire field of 
man's relation to man, it has become axio- 
matic that in the interest of things to come, 
finite and infinite, youth must be served— 
for youth will be of service. 

Those of us who have been privileged to 
share the burden have been faced constantly 
with the challenge of a wide range of mun- 
dane maladies—from imsidious conspiracy 
in governments to mass deprivation and deg- 
radation, from stark madness to misguided 
genius, from arms to armistice—and back to 
arms again. While we have enjoyed some 
degree of success, I am often fearful that in 
the process of solving our immediate pressing 
problems, we have lost sight, from time to 
time, of that sphere of life and living toward 
which all of our energies are directed. In ef- 
fect—in dealing with the complex affairs of 
men, we have tended to overlook the intri- 
cate affairs of youth. 

That is precisely what I meant when, in 
expressing my opinion on the outlook for 
the world a short time ago, I said that “when 
I look on the older generation, now so large- 
ly in power, the generation to which I belong, 
and refiect on the problems which have been 
ours, and the crises we have met successfully, 
the present uncertain future of all people— 
all things—my heart is heavy. But when I 
fix my attention on a group of boys, the new 
generation, my heart leaps with faith and 
hope.” ° 


60 
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I should like to say here and now—thank 
God for the thousands upon thousands of 
self-sacrificing loyal Americans who have all 
these years devoted a good portion of their 
lives to the mental, moral and physical wel- 
fare of the youth of our country. But for 
the untiring efforts of our schools, our 
churches and our yvuth-serving organiza- 
tions, this democracy of ours might indeed 
have been threatened by a Fankruptcy in 
sound citizenship, with its rightful place of 
influence in things to come. In particular, 
I should like here to pay tribute to the men 
and women who devote their lives to the 
training and guidance of boys. I wish to 
express my appreciation to you people here 
in Greenwich who give their time, thought 
and support to the management cf this won- 
derful boys’ club and other youth organiza- 
tions through your community chest and 
council, boards of directors and committees. 

In singling out the boys’ clubs I should 
like to be sure that you understand I am 
not merely adjusting my personal opinion 
to the exigencies of the occasion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have more than a passing fancy 
to substantiate my opinion. I, as a member 
of the National Board of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, am proud to be among this army 
of laymen who believe in the efficacy of boys’ 
clubs. 

As you are probably well aware, it has been 
my good fortune to travel into every State 
in the Union and to have met thousands of 
men and women in every walk of life—a 
true cross-section of the population of this 
country. I have enjoyed the opportunity to 
observe at first hand the fruitful effects of 
the untiring efforts of our schools, our 
churches, and our social agencies and insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, I have come to learn 


from personal experience that if there is 
one thing upon which we can base our con- 
fidences and hopes of a better day to come, 
it is the youth of our Nation. 

Think of the unexhausted energy of youth. 


What boundless vitality, enthusiasm and 
devotion are wrapped up in youth. Con- 
sider the average American boy—think of his 
unspoiled powers, the agility of his muscles, 
the quickness of his eye, his ear undulled, 
his curiosity keen, his memory sharp, his 
unspoiled emotions ready to admire, and 
his will power to be directed. 

But think too how easily he is affected by 
the influence that we offer him. Bad in- 
fluences all too often. Statistics tell us that 
the average age of men who are inmates in 
prisons and reformatories is 26, or even 
younger, and even more serious is the fact 
that five-sixths of these yOung men had 
had the seeds of weakness that later caused 
their downfall cast across their character in 
the period of their boyhood or early youth. 
This has tremendous significance to you and 
to me, and to all who are interested in the 
future welfare of our country. 

But thank God boys are even more easily 
affected by good influences than bad. The 
result of my many conversations with young 
people in the course of my lifetime and ex- 
perience justifies me in going on record to 
say that boys are far more responsive to 
high and noble ideals than to those forces 
which are demoralizing, provided, of course, 
that those ideals are presented in a way that 
the boys can understand and that appeals 
to them as worth while. 

Should you have any doubt of the fact that 
the chief asset of this Nation is its young- 
sters, reflect for a moment on the things that 
you feel make a nation great. Mere extent of 
territory does not constitute greatness. Rus- 
sia has more square miles of territory than 
any other nation on earth. Nor does the 
volume of population indicate greatness; 
China has the numbers—some 400,000,000— 
but that is not what constitutes greatness, 
Nor does the volume of public or private 
wealth or of natural resources constitute 


true greatness. Am I not right when I say 
that neither education nor technical training 
by themselves make a _ nation’ great? 
Germany was one of the best-trained nations 
of modern times but the experience of Ger- 
many is illustrative only of the fact that 
education and training can teach to build 
armaments and be skillful in their use—but 
that is not greatness. 

No; the real greatness of a nation is in its 
people. It is their ideals, their character, 
their spirit, that makes it great. And these 
are determined largely by the infiuences 
that we bring to bear on the boys and girls, 
the youth of our country. What America, 
this land we so much love, will be 30, 40 or 
100 years from now depends implictly upon 
what is happening to those boys who are 
shooting marbles in the streets and lenes of 
our cities and villages right now. Conse- 
quently, if we are to prepare this country 
adequately to meet the tests of the trying 
years ahead, we must strive toward the ade- 
quate preparation of our citizens who will 
be at the helm. 

The responsibility for this great task can- 
not be placed entirely within the walls of our 
schoolrooms. The field of education has 
made tremendous strides in behalf of our 
children. I believe their efforts and ac- 
complishments have earncd our fullest ad- 
miration and respect. Eut actually mere 
schooling is not education. Whereas a boy 
is influenced by his schccl for a few hours 
daily during a few ycers of his life, every 
other experience that he encounters is also 
educational in nature. Often the most vital 
part of his education, for better or for 
worse, is received outside of the school. 

And the value of a gocd home is impos- 
sible to estimate. A boy's greatest educa- 
tional experiences, aiiccting his entire life, 
are found within the home. Is it not a fact 
that most ycung men who get into trouble 
with the authorities are products of an in- 
adequate home environment? 

And is it not true that the church is a 
major factor in a boy’s education? Too 
often, unfortunately, this factor is mini- 
mized or not brought into play at all. They 
tell me that an alarming number of boys in 
America do not have any church affiliation. 
To any serious thinking person that is a 
frightful indictment of the parents of those 
boys. Every youngster needs to be taught 
that if he is to be rewarded in the world to 
come, he must do two things in his life; first, 
he must honor the divine command to “love 
the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, thy 
whole soul, and thy whole mind.” And then 
he must do something else; he must “love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This thought brings me to a specific reason 
for my belief in the work of boys’ clubs. 
Somewhere outside of the home, the school, 
and the church there must exist a proving 
ground, a workshop as it were, where a boy 
may exercise and develop the ideals which 
have been expounded to him. I can think of 
no better way for the boys of our Nation 
to occupy their free-time hours than par- 
ticipation in the safe and constructive pro- 
grams of a boys’ club. 

Here he is given full opportunity under 
the guidance and protection of competent, 
qualified leadership to learn self-reliance, to 
aim for leadership in competition in the 
spirit of fair play, and to develop bodies, 
hand and brain skills in preparation-for the 
future. Here he finds an opportunity to 
prove his skill, to satisfy his hunger for ad- 
venture, to give and take in full considera- 
tion of others, and to stand on his own feet. 
And, what's more, he likes it. 

I am convinced that if we are to interest 
boys in worthwhile activities, we must offer 
something that they will enjoy doing, and, 
further, something they think is worth do- 
ing. To my way of thinking, boys’ clubs are 
satisfying this prerequisite. 
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Multiply these invaluable influences by a 
total boy membership in excess of 1,200 and 
you have an infiltration into the citizenry 
of your community throughout the years of 
hundreds of graduates of your Boys’ Club who 
will not only have a direct effect for gocd in 
this town, but will work indirectly like a 
leaven in influencing their parents, sisters, 
and brothers. 

I wish *o compliment all the men and 
women in America who voluntarily contrib- 
ute toward the benefit of the people. This 
concern of the individuals for the welfare 
of their neighbcrs has been traditional in 
America. It is Just as much a part of the 
American way of life as our desire to improve 
our own conditions. It would be a tragic 
day for America if all responsibility for the 
welfare of the pecple wer to be thrown on 
the Government. It would be equally tragic 
for us as individuals if we could discharge 
our responsibility to our neighbors by filling 
out an income-tax blank. 

I know full wel’ that in our struggle up- 
ward as individuals and as a Nation, there 
have been those who needed the helping 
hand of their neighbors. We have made a 
great advance in our concern and efforts for 
the unemployed, the aged, the sick, and the 
disabled veterans, and all who, because of 
misfortune or for any reason, cannot make 
the grade in the upward struggle. 

These pecple are the great concern of all 
of us and most of us will approve sound 
measures for meeting their needs. I believe, 
however, that we should and can best meet 
their needs without destroying the initia- 
tive and self-reliance of the individual. In 
a state where there is complete so-called 
security, it is sccurity on a very low level 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
rise and create for the benefit of all the 
pecple is not only limited, but the lack of 
incentives is deadening to individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

One of the principal reasons for the pros- 
perity and standard of living in America is 
this—that from the time of our Pilgrim 
fathers, it has been a land of opportunity. 
Every perent, as he looks at his child in the 
cradle, has at least the hope that the child 
wi'l be better off than he has been and many 
have the American dream that their sons 
will become important figures in the busi- 
ness, professional, and politica! world. This 
hope and dream is firmly based on the life 
stories of thousands of men and women who, 
from limited beginnings, rose to important 
places in our economic, professional, and 
political life. Because men in America had 
the incentives to work and strive, they have 
brought about the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the entire world. 

America is still a land of opportunity and 
I believe that the opportunities for our youth 
are greater now than ever before in our his- 
tory, but it is my contention that with every 
opportunity a responsibility emerges. It is 
squarely up to us to do the most important 
thing we can for our youth and for our 
country and that is to teach boys and girls 
that they can have more than mere security 
if they will learn to strive. On large scale, 
the Boys’ Clubs of America are meeting that 
responsibility. The Boys’ Club teaches in- 
dividual reliance, which is the antithesis cf 
communism. 

Herein lies another reason why I am so 
anxious to support the work of boys’ clubs. 
While they serve boys of all classes, where 
there is need, they have always been espe- 
cially concerned with the boys whose family 
and neighborhood resources are limited. 
Many boys whose formal education too must 
be cut short find their opportunity for ad- 
vancement in the boys’ club. 

Boys’ clubs are geared to meet needs un- 
met by other organizations. While they are 
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completely nonsectarian, they are not God- 
less. As a matter of fact, they are foun- 
tain springs of tolerance—enemies of bigotry. 
They are possessed of no magic formula but 
on the contrary are simple and direct in pat- 
tern. They are the best means I know for a 
sound investment of our interest, efforts, and 
money toward insurance of the future well- 
being of our country. 

The only fault that I can find with the 
boys’ clubs is the fact that there are not 
yet enough of them. We can and must make 
the fruits of this tried and true movement 
available to every boy in every sizable com- 
munity. I know of no better way in which, 
as individuals, we can proffer our boys the 
incentives to work upward in the American 
tradition and the opportunities for their self- 
development. 

I wish to express my thanks for granting 
me this opportunity to speak to you on a 
subject in which I am so deeply interested. 
Especially has it been a pleasure to see this 
wonderful clubhouse and to meet so many 
of my friends in this very beautiful town of 
Greenwich. 

May I wish you all Godspeed and continu- 
ing success in this project you have so effec- 
tively carried out. Nothing could be nobler 
or more important than the making of men. 


The Greatest Misconception: 
Prosperity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


5\ 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesiay, February 26, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an editorial by John S. Knight, editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, which ap- 
peared in the News on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 16,1952. The views expressed by Mr. 
Knight should be read by all Members 
of this body: 


The greatest misconception in modern 
times is the notion that we are living in an 
era of unrivaled prosperity. 

Superficially, there is ample evidence to 
support the prosperity view; wages are high, 
people are living well and, except for a few 
areas like Detroit, unemployment is virtu- 
ally nonexistent. 

However, what we are really enjoying is a 
false prosperity induced by unprecedented 
Government spending and an _ inflated 
economy. 

Administration economists profess to see 
no dangers in our present course. They are 
not alarmed over the magnitude of the na- 
tional debt. There is virtually no talk of, 
nor consideration given to, economy within 
the Government itself. 

But the danger signals are flying. 

One corporation report after another is 
headlined on the financial pages: “Sales up, 
profits down.” 

Threats of further tax increases shelve 
plans for nonmilitary plant expansion. Tax- 
conscious consumers are curtailing their 
purchases, goods are harder to move. 

If it were not for the Government's gi- 
gantic military spending program, many in- 
dustries would be caught between the high 
cost of production and a diminishing con- 
sumer market. 

For instance, the rubber companies in 
Akron and elsewhere are searching for addi- 
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tional warehouse space to store their surplus 
supply of tires. 

Second-line brands are again being pro- 
duced to stimulate sales and break through 
buyer resistance. 

Retail trade has dropped sharply from the 
peak of scare buying following the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

Television sets, refrigerators, and washing 
machines are more difficult to sell. 

Consumers are watching their dollars. 


SALARIED WORKERS NOW THE VICTIMS 


The Socialists and the left wingers abserve 
these developments with grim satisfaction. 
Taking the profits out of business is one of 
their cherished goals, along with socializa- 
tion of industry and greater centralization 
of power in the Government. 

Their objectives were aided during the past 
few years by the high-profit industries which 
lacked the statesmanship to hold price lines 
when cost increases could have been ab- 
sorbed without financial distress. 

But today it is the factory worker, the 
mechanic, the clerk—the great middle class 
of America—who have cause for alarm. 

The time when wage increases and higher 
costs can be passed along to the consumer 
is rapidly coming to an end. Millions of in- 
come earners in the lower and middle brack- 
ets are feeling the pinch of high taxation. 

The inevitable result will be a buyers’ 
strike against prices, lowered civilian pro- 
duction, and fewer jobs. 

My point is that were it not for the huge 
rearmament program, all business could eas- 
ily suffer the slump that came to the 
machine-tool industry following World 
War Il. 

The manufacturer is naturally interested 
in showing a good profit. The worker is 
concerned with job security and high wages. 

Unless the manufacturer can produce in 
high volume, profits disappear and jobs van- 
ish. Mounting taxes destroy both. 

The cycle of higher taxes, higher wages, 
and higher prices cannot continue indefi- 
nitely without wrecking the economy, and 
all of us with it. 

No matter how the current rassle between 
CIO’s Phil Murray and the United States 
Steel Corp. turns out, the ultimate consumer 
will get it in the neck and Stalin wins an- 
other battle. 


RICH HAVE BEEN SOAKED; LOWER BRACKETS ARE 
NEXT 


What can be done? 

1. There must be a greater knowledge 
that all taxes are paid by people. 

They may be paid directly, as in the case 
of income taxes, or indirectly as with cor- 
porate levies. tion taxes are passed 
on to the consuming public through reduced 
dividends and the increased price of goods. 

Ultimately, all taxpayers in all brackets 
share the burden. 

An interesting bit of research by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
shows that the high costs of running the 
Government cannot be met by soaking the 
rich. 

An individual with a taxable income of 
$100,000 a year now pays about $67,000 in 
taxes. ‘There are so few incomes in the 
country which exceed $100,000 that, if the 
Government were to impose e 100-percent 
tax on that portion of such incomes in ex- 
cess of $100,000, it would net only $34,000,000 
a@ year above what it now gets. That sum 
is about enough to run the Government for 
3% hours. 

If the Government confiscated all individ- 
ual incomes in excess of $10,000 a year, the 
additional tax revenue would amount to 
$3,100,000,000, or enough to run the Govern- 
ment for 2 weeks under the proposed 1953 
budget. 
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If Uncle Sam were to take all taxable in- 
come earned by individuals in excess of $6,090 
a@ year, the extra yield would be less than 
$6,000,000,000, or about enough to pay for 
half of the foreign aic proposed by the Presi- 
dent for 1953. 

These figures clearly indicate that any ad- 
ditional tax revenue must come from the 
42,500,000 people reporting incomes of less 
than $10,000. 

Tstima*es of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation show that if taxes 
are raised again, those earning $10,000 or 
less will pay 748 percent of the increase. 

Since the Federal tax rates on large in- 
comes now go as high as 92 percent, little 
remains to be taken from that source. 

Under 1915 tax laws, a family of four with 
a net income of $58,000 paid a Federal in- 
come tax of $1,300. Under 1952 laws, a $1,000 
tax is levied on an income of $6,840. 

So, it is important to know that Uncle 
Sam can’t take higher taxes out of the hides 
of the rich. 

But, he’ll be around to see you. 


CONGRESS IS FINAL WORD ON TAX BILLS 


2. Get acquainted with your Congressman. 
Write him a letter vigorously expressing ycur 
opposition to higher taxes. Ask him to vote 
for the Coudert resolution, which would hold 
Federal spending to $71,000,000,000, instead 
of the fantastic $85,000,000,000 budget advo- 
cated by President Truman. 

Tell him you're sore about extravagance 
and waste in Government, and that you'll 
help to kick him out of office unless he gets 
on the economy bandwagon. 

That's the kind of language he'll under- 
stand. If you don’t know his name and 
address, call this newspaper. 

3. Ask every candidate for office what he 
intends to do about nonessential spending. 
Tell them you are tired of paying for it and 
want it stopped. Vote for people who oppose 
bigger spending, bigger taxes. 

4. Support the Hoover committees in your 
community. , 

The Hoover Commission was a bipartisan 
body, unanimously created by Congress, and 
consisted of six Democrats and six Repub- 
licans. 

The Commission enlisted 300 experts in 
24 task forces and studied the Government 
for 14 months. These men had no axes to 
grind and were concerned only with finding 
ways to streamline the management func- 
tions of the Government, to improve service 
aad reduce cost. 

About half of the Hoover committee's rec- 
ommendations have been adopted by Con- 
gress, representing ultimate savings of 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

But there is more to be done. The Eighty- 
second Congress is ducking this job for po- 
litical reasons although another $5,000,060,- 
000 could be saved every year. 

Tell your Congressman to get busy. 
WHAT WILL PUBLIC DO ABOUT RECKLESS WASTE? 

When you realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment today employs 2,500,000 people at a 
cost of more than $666,000,000 a month; that 
one of every five citizens receives some form 
of income from the Govrenment; that $1 out 
of every $4 we earn goes for taxes to support 
the Federal Government and that about $1 
of every $10 spent is being wasted, it’s time 
to get mad. 

We have 29 Federal agencies lending 
money, 28 handling welfare projects, 16 in 
wildlife preservation, and 50 compiling sta- 
tistics. 

One agency has enough light bulbs to last 
93 years, and another enough lose-leaf bind- 
ers to last 247 years. One bureau has 24 su- 
pervisors for every 25 employees. 

It’s your money. 

What are you going to do about it? 
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Mrs. Tillie Lewis—Top Business Woman 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS oa 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON : 


OF CALIFORNIA po 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
seems to be an era of cynics who would 
have you believe that the economic fron- 
tiers of our country can no longer be 
expanded. The complete answer to that 
outlook has been provided by «. lady con- 
stituent who lives in my home town of 
Stockton, Calif. 

Tonight, in Stockton, that lady is be- 
ing honored. She has demonstrated 
that the United States is still the land 
of opportunity. Her career proves that 
integrity, ingenuity, courage, and re- 
sourcefulness are characteristics which 
continue to be rewarded in this country. 

I refer to Mrs. Tillie Lewis, founder 
and president of Flotill Products, Inc., 
of Stockton, Calif. Stockton has de- 
clared today Tillie Lewis Day, and our 
fellow townsmen are climaxing this day 
with a tremendous testimonial dinner in 
our Memorial Civic Auditorium. This is 
a inuch-deserved and well-earned trib- 
ute. In a recent canvass of women edi- 
tors across the United States, Mrs. Lewis 
was voted Woman of the Year in Busi- 
ness. Mrs. Lewis reflects credit, not 
only on herself but also on her industry, 
her community, and her country. 

America, the land of opportunity, is 
again proclaimed by her success. I think 
her story is the kind that will stimulate 
the efforts of millions of free enterprisers 
in our country. 

Mrs. Lewis conceived the idea that a 
certain type of tomato, grown only in 
Italy, could be raised commercially in 
the United States. She refused to be 
discouraged by the contrary opinion of 
farmers, agronomists, and businessmen. 
She introduced the seeds and decided 
that the best prospect of success lay in 
the fertile San Joaquin Valley of 
California, 

The San Joaquin Valley has reaped a 
rich harvest from her initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and farsightedness. In 
1930, before Mrs. Lewis established her 
industry there, San Joaquin County was 
not listed among the tomato-growing 
areas of the United States. By 1940, it 
had attained first place in the Nation as 
the greatest tomato farming county. In 
1945, it raised 16 percent of the tomatoes 
of the Nation. This is why the ranchers 
of San Joaquin County join today in pay- 
ing their respects to this extraordinary 
woman. 

Mrs. Lewis, with limited capital, set up 
Flotill Products, Inc., in Stockton, in 
1935. Her obstacles were immense. She 
was faced with the skepticism that her 
idea was impractical. She met doubt and 
hostility about the idea that a woman 
could undertake a project which in- 
volved such pioneering and such magni- 
tude. 


But Mrs. Lewis persevered. Filotill 
Products, Inc., today has, in Stockton, the 
largest tomato cannery under one roof 
anywhere in the world and has another 
large plant in the nearby city of Modesto, 
It has grown in size to be a multi-mil- 


__-tion dollar enterprise, one of the “capi- 


tal big five” in its field in the United 
States. 

The years of doubt are over. Flotill’s 
record proves her ability. During these 
years of developing the firm, Mrs. Lewis 
has attained a personal stature match- 
ing that of her company. She has 
earned the profound respect and grati- 
tude of her townspeople, cf the thou- 
sands she employs. The canning indus- 
try respects her accomplishments. 

During the past year, another distinc 
tion came to Mrs. Lewis. Her organiza- 
tion received wide acclaim for the ex- 
cellent service it performed for the over- 
seas servicemen of the United States as 
the country’s largest assembler of C-ra- 
tions. Mrs. Lewis devoted herself un- 
sparingly to this assignment. She was 
anxious to contribute, in the best man- 
ner available, to the men whose courage 
and sacrifice is protecting the free en- 
terprise system of our country, which 
system made her success possible. 

I regret that I cannot be in Stockton 
tonight to join its citizens in paying a 
tribute so richly deserved. But I hope 
the story of Tillie Lewis will serve, as I 
am sure Mrs. Lewis would want it to 
serve, as proof anew that our country 
abounds in opportunity for those with 
the wisdom, the sincerity, and the zeal 
to bring those opportunities to fruition. 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“- 
or c 


A 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER Q_ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Auburn Chamber of Commerce, Au- 
burn, N. Y., in support of the Capehart- 
Miller bill for the further development of 
electric power from the Niagara Falls 
and River by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas additiona! use of water from the 
Niagara River has become available for power 
generation purposes; and 

Whereas the Federal Government of the 
United States has within its authority to 
determine whether such additional power 
shall be developed by private enterprise or 
government, either State or Federal; and 

Whereas three bills concerning this de- 
velopment are now under consideration in 
committee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Auburn Chamber of 
Commerce, Auburn, N. Y., through its board 
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of directors, does hereby support the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill and the private-enterprise 
development by taxpaying utilities of this 
additional electric power. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or S+ 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
statement: 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS— 
STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION ON JUS- 
TICE AND PEACE AND THE EXECUTIVE BoarD 
OF THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
RABBIS FEBRUARY 15, 1952 


The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis is the national organization of all Ameri- 
can Reform rabbis on this continent, a great 
many of whom served as chaplains in the 
Armed Forces during World War II and some 
of whom remain on chaplaincy duty at this 
very moment. 

Though it is our fervent hope that the 
time will come when we as a Nation will 
be able to put our reliance not in might and 
not in power but in the word and the truth 
of the living God, we realize the practical 
necessity in the world as it exists today of 
maintaining a large measure of military 
strength. To that end we have supported 
and will continue to support our Govern- 
ment’s system of selective service so long as 
it may be needed. In like manner we have 
undertaken to provide our full quota of 
chaplains for the Armed Forces so long as 
they may be required. 

Notwithstanding which we feel ocnstrained 
to join numerous bodies of our Christian 
clergymen colleagues and to reiterate our 
own previous stand expressed in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 in strong opposition to universal 
military training. 

(a) The proposed legislation for universal 
military training has been designed not to 
meet a temporary military need but to estab- 
lish permanent policy which will radically 
change the entire nature and emphasis of 
our traditional American society. It will go 
far toward reversing the precious principle 
of our Nation that military power must ever 
be subservient to civilian control. Even 
Hanson Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times, has said: “The proposed legis- 
lation, on which the House may vote this 
month, has dangerous sccial and political 
implications” (February 14, 1952). 

(b) No loyal American would deny that in 
time of emergency the interests and desires 
of the individual must yield to the safety of 
the Nation. But the proposed legislation, by 
holding all American youth in the Reserve 
forces for a period of 742 years whether they 
are needed or not, will be permanently mort- 
gaging the future of the individual to that 
of society. This is the way of totalitarianism, 
not of democracy. 

(c) Our military leaders have told us that 
especially in today’s kind of highly tech- 
nical warfare 6 months of training does not 
constitute real preparation for military serv- 
ice. Far from adding to the Nation's 
strength, such training might even seriously 
weaken our defense an!’ might delude us 
into dependence on a nonexistent strength. 


ip 
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The late Robert P. Patterson said of uni- 
versal military training: “It will not pro- 
vide military strength, but will actually re- 
duce it by reason of the assignment of a 
large number of the professional military to 
handle the training program.” Maj. Gen. 
John 8S. Wood, United States Army, retired, 
is among those who agree. He has insisted 
that the proposed UMT pregram would “cost 
enormous sums of money without providing 
any security whatever or in any way deter- 
ring possible aggressors.” 

We believe with all our hearts in every 
measure which will preserve our precious 
American freedom in these perilous times. 

We do not believe in nor can we accept 
measures prompted by unreasonable hysteria 
which, while not increasing our military 
strength will jeopardize the very values which 
that strength is designed to protect. There- 
fore, we are compelled by conscience vigor- 
ously to oppose the legislation now under 
discussion wh ch would establish a system 
of universal military training. 

Rabbi Ro.Lanp B. GITTELSOHN, 
Chairman, Commission on Justice 
and Peace. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF rae 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mtr. Speaker, the 
need and desirability of developing the 
St. Lawrence seaway has long presented 
a controversial issue to Congress. 

So controversial is this issue that I find 
two great newspapers in my own dis- 
trict—the Indianapolis Star and the In- 
dianapolis News—both under the same 
general ownership, but with separate, 
independent, and forthright editorial 
policies, in disagreement on this sub- 
ject. To me the decision on this round 
must go to the Indianapolis Star for its 
editorial The Seaway Now? 


[From the Indianapolis Star of February 7, 
1952} 


THe SEaway Now? 


President Truman resorted to distortion 
and misrepresentation in his message to 
Congress urging immediate action on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. He said that Canada 
is about to go ahead and build the project 
anyway, sO we might as well get in on the 
“self-liquidating investment” and thus get 
“our share” of the management. 

But as the New York Herald Tribune has 
pointed out, this is “pure poppycock.” 
Canada cannot go ahead without the United 
States, or at least without New York State. 
The site for the dam is on international 
territory. An international arrangement for 
a public power project would have to be 
agreed upon between Canada and New York 
or our Federal Government, for the cost of 
the dam is supposed to be paid from the 
revenues of the power plant, otherwise it 
would not be “self-liquidating.” Will the 
Federal Government or New York agree on a 
public power plant? Will they agree on 
construction of the dam? If not, Canada 
cannot go ahead alone. 

So the issues on the St. Lawrence seaway 
remain the same. Do we need it? Should 
taxpayers’ money be spent to finance it? 
Does New York need the additional power to 
be generated? Is there any immediate need 
for the waterway itself? Has future traffic 
been estimated accurately? 


There is considerable dispute over these 
issues, and as far as we can see those who 
oppose the seaway now have the better of it. 
It cannot be shown that it is necessary for 
national defense. It will not be completed 
for 5 years. The need for more public power 
in that area has not been amply demonstrat- 
ed. The channel currently planned would be 
ice locked for 5 months out of every year. 
And it has not been demonstrated that the 
tolls and power projects even if completed, 
would be “self-liquidating.” 

Someday perhaps the St. Lawrence seaway 
might be a desirable or even necessary proj- 
ect for the United States Congress. But not 
now. 


[From the Indianapolis News of January 30, 
1952] 


We CHANGE, AND WHY 


The Indianapolis News, along with a large 
segment of the public, for some years has 
questioned the need or desirability of a St. 
Lawrence seaway. Two developments of 
comparatively recent date, however, make it 
advisable to reexamine this position. 

1. The depletion of the high-grade iron- 
ore reserves of the Mesabi Range near Lake 
Superior will make the steel industry in- 
creasingly dependent on Labrador and Vene- 
zuelan ore. It will be curtains for north- 
ern Indiana’s steel industry within a decade 
or so unless it has access to these new sources 
through cheap water transportation. 

2. As President Truman pointed out in his 

message urging joint United States partici- 
pation with Canada in the St. Lawrence 
project, Canada has voted to go ahead with 
the seaway, regardless of what this country 
does. The question, then, is whether the 
United States, which will be the major user 
of the waterway, shall have a voice in the 
control and operation of a development that 
is vital to our security and economic prog- 
ress. 
The question of cost is answered by the 
fact that the project is designed to be self- 
liquidating through the collection of tolls. 
If Canada builds it alone, American indus- 
tries will pay the bulk of the tolls and Canada 
alone will benefit. There is, of course, a 
power issue involved and there is reason to 
suspect that some advocates of the seaway 
hope to use it as a step tcward the nation- 
alization of electric utilities. Congress, 
however, could forestall unfair Government 
competition with private power by setting 
up proper safeguards against another TVA- 
type public-power empire. 

The News is now convinced that Amer- 
ican participation in a St. Lawrence seaway 
would be in the national interest, and that 
to permit, by default, a one-sided Canadian 
development, would be a serious and historic 
blunder. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would open the 
Great Lakes region to ocean-going commerce 
and low transportation rates for exports from 
and imports to the great agricultural and 
industrial Midwest. It would benefit every 
farmer, every merchant, and every worker 
in Indiana. Let Congress, instead of post. 
poning the St. Lawrence waterway again, 
get on with the job. ; 


Brotherhood Week Address by Eric 


Johnston gov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS G 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Eric Johnston, a dis- 
tinguished American, at a brotherhood 
dinner sponsored by the Dallas Chapter 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews at Dallas, Tex., on March 3, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


This is the second consecutive year in 
which I have been honored with the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Brotherhood Week 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. That very fact makes 
me approach this rostrum here tonight with 
& great deal of humility. 

I should like to be able to come before 
you and report that we had made only prog- 
ress in our efforts to promote brotherhood. 
But could I, with any honesty, plead that 
the cause of better human relations has 
been advanced when, indeed, it has received 
set-backs in so many places? 

Could I argue that the recent outrages in 
Florida mark the beginning of a new era of 
enlightenment? When churches, syna- 
gogues, and private homes are planted with 
bombs or set to the torch, can this be any- 
thing other than a calculated strategy of 
terror? 

When in Philadelphia houses of worship 
are outraged—when in Illinois lawful au- 
thority abets the terrorist mob—when in 
North Carolina the poison pen drives the 
minister from his pulpit—can we say that 
the spirit of brotherhood pervades the land? 

Is the conscience of America so still that 
the planter of dynamite is free to pursue his 
course with community acceptance? Is the 
voice of America so afraid that it cannot 
speak out against these outrages? 

Behind the coward’s shield—the anonym- 
ity of the mob—the mongers of hate, the 
racists, and the Kluxers have been active in 
their loathsome deeds. ~ 

In the name of racial superiority crimes 
have been committed that in their stark bru- 
tality bespeak the moral degeneracy of their 
perpetrators. In the name of religious pu- 
rity crimes have been committed that are an 
outrage to the concept of a Supreme Being— 
an affront to whatever God we may worship. 
In the name of Americanism we have wit- 
nessed crimes that are a betrayal of the 
principles of human rights that are the very 
foundation stones of this Republic. 

And the haters and bigots have been active 
in word as well as in deed. 

Can we claim advances for brotherhood 
when slander and character assassination 
hide behind the immunity of high place— 
when men of evil design would make con- 
formity to their particular views the meas- 
ure of patriotism—when self-appointed vigi- 
lantes make their own dictates the measure 
of love of country? 

Against this record can I come here and 
tell you that man’s inhumanity to man is 
near its end? 

Those of you who have been active in the 
work of the national conference are aware 
of these things. Who should know better 
than you what are the corroding influences 
of prejudice? All of us here tonight know 
that those influences weaken us as a Nation, 
as a community, as individuals. 

We know that bigotry is born of fear and 
ignorance and nurtured by various psycho- 
logical pressures. We have examined it and 
analyzed it. We have learned that it can be 
transmitted from father to son, almost as if 
it were a hereditary trait—a kind of mental 
impairment that responds to the laws of 
genetics. We know how it can flourish when- 
ever its filthy spawn is planted under con- 
ditions favorable to its growth. We know 
there is little immunity from its contagion. 

And while some of us have been busy ana- 
lyzing this spiritual malady and trying to 
develop antitoxins, others have been finding 
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excuses for bigotry and attempting to ad- 
just to it. That excusing and adjusting has 
been far too prevalent. 

We have told ourselves that, of course, we 
are persons of noble impulse, of high moral 
purpose. But our attitude toward our next- 
door neighbor, we sometimes tell ourselves, 
is not a question of morality. That's a ques- 
tion of real-estate values, of protecting our 
investment. Above all else we must be prac- 
tical about these things. We have rational- 
ized our attitudes even in terms of whom we 
would want to have buried alongside us in 
the graveyard. 

If, now and then, these attitudes prick our 
own conscience, we have a ready salve. We 
apply it liberally. We loudly proclaim who 
some of our best friends are. Or we boast 
that we treat our family retainers better 
than most parents do their own children. 

Now, in saying these things, I certainly 
do not want to indicate that the record is all 
black. It isn’t. Although some of the gains 
have been less spectacular than some of the 
losses, there have been gains—positive, en- 
couraging gains. 

We don’t expect brotherhood to advance 
steadily all across the line. Nor do we expect 
it to plummet sharply. We can look for ups 
here and downs there. If, during the past 
12 months, it appears that the downs out- 
measure the ups, then we know that the work 
of the national conference becomes more 
urgent and important than ever in the year 
ahead. 

I wish that I had some gift of expression, 
some power of persuasion, which would en- 
able me to bring reality to our goal of relig- 
ious and racial understanding among men 
just by coming among you and bespeaking 
the gospel of brotherhood. But I have no 
such gifts, nor has any man. 

Can anyone from the outside come into 
your communities and sow the seed of toler- 
ance and understanding and expect it to take 


root, unless you yourselves have tilled the 
soil and built up its fertility? And who 
knows when to plant and what to plant and 
where to plant in this area better than you? 

There is a universality about problems in 
human relations, to be sure. But there are 
many local variants from one community to 


another. And as the problem differs in its 
local aspects, so must the efforts at solution. 

Only recently I chanced to read in a na- 
tional magazine, an article about one phase 
of human relations that has the Southwest 
for its principal setting. Many of you doubt- 
less read the same article. It was entitled 
“Texas Tackles the Race Problem.” It dealt 
with some of the efforts that are being made 
to improve the status of your residents of 
Mexican birth or extraction. 

Most of you are familiar with the work 
described in that article. I wasn’t, and so 
I was particularly impressed. What im- 
pressed me was not that miracles had been 
accomplished, or even were in prospect of ac- 
complishment; certainly none was claimed. 
What impressed me was that your problem 
had been broken down into specific and tan- 
gible things—taking down unwelcome signs 
in restaurants, providing better housing for 
farm workers—little things or big things but 
ones for which practical solutions could be 
found by direct action at the community 
level. 

Just the title of that article seemed sig- 
nificant to me. It implied a recognition on 
the part of the people of this State that a 
problem did exist, and that something need- 
ed to be done about it. That must be the 
first step in any progress aimed at better 
understanding among people. First, there 
must be a willingness to get the facts and 
face up to them, to examine the problem and 
all its implications before setting out to 
find the solution. 

And I’m glad that Texas is doing this. I 
met my first Texans when they were away 
from home. I got the impression from talk- 
ing to them that if there was one impos- 
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sible task in this world, it would be getting 
a@ Texan to admit there was anything wrong 
with Texas at all. It was only after I first 
came to Dallas and happened to mention 
Fort Worth, that I heard some parts of your 
State fall a trifle short of perfection. And I 
should tell you that they speak well of you 
in Fort Worth, too. 

But I'll be perfectly willing to have you 
sing the praise of Texas to me, and to others 
from without the State, as long as you home 
folks don't kid yourselves about one another. 
I don’t think you've done that and I don’t 
think you will. The 13-year record you have 
made through the national conference and 
in allied undertakings is impressive evidence 
on that score. 

It was in February 1939, that the confer- 
ence program was begun in the Southwest 
with the opening of an office in Dallas staffed 
by a director and one secretary. From this 
modest beginning you have made memorable 
accomplishments. You have spread the 
program throughout the region, introduced 
and fostered it in many communities. And 
your penetration of those communities has 
been a deep and lasting one. 

Here in the Southwest you have had many 
series of brotherhood meetings in your 
schools, your colleges, and your churches. 
In these meetings priests, rabbis, and Prot- 
estant ministers have appeared on the same 
platform and taken part. You have held 
your annual Thanksgiving services in which 
all faiths have participated on a patriotic 
basis. You have sponsored institutes on 
human relations and are planning to sponsor 
more. People of differing faiths meeting 
around the conference table and exchanging 
views and information certainly is not the 
stuff from which headlines are made. But 
it is the stuff from which brotherhood is 
built. 

Perhaps I should also mention that this 
district in the first 12 years of its existence 
provided more financial support to the na- 
tional program than did any other geo- 
graphical region of the conference. Those 
of you who live in an area where nearly 
everybody owns an oil well or a cattle ranch 
may believe that’s as it should be. But the 
rest of us consider your support noteworthy. 

I hark back to the opening of the Dallas 

office for another reason. The conference 
established a headquarters here, not at the 
whim of some do-gooders in New York bent 
on changing the customs of the great open 
spaces, but at the request of clergymen and 
businessmen in Dallas itself. 
* And I believe that accounts for much of 
the progress in the field of brotherhood in 
this region. The program came—not as an 
alien importation in which the native-born 
citizenry acquiesced—but it grew in na- 
tive soil to fill local needs that you and your 
own leaders recognized. And soI pay tribute 
to you for having adopted this program, for 
having nurtured it, and for having carried it 
as far as you have. 

If the road ahead looks hard I hope you 
will see in that no cause for discouragement 
or defeatism, but instead an incentive for 
extra effort and for renewed vigilance. Be- 
cause of this you can be sure the bigots and 
the bed-sheet brigades are not content to 
rest behind the old established barriers. 
They attack wherever they can with flanking 
movements designec, to divide our forces, to 
cut up our armies piecemeal. 

They are skilled in the tactics of social war- 
fare. They know how to plant booby traps. 
They are skilled in the art of camouflage. 
Often their protective coloration is the red, 
white, and blue of the American flag. 

In the very peril of the times, in our very 
eagerness to serve and sacrifice in our coun- 
try’s cause, the counterfeit Americans find 
advantage. In the guise of fighting com- 
munism these ersatz patriots are serving as 
an effective fifth column for the Kremlin. 
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What are.their methods and what are 
their means? They are many and devious. 
With the pretense of opposing our common 
enemy they are spreading hate for their fel- 
low citizens—anti-Semitism, anti-Catholi- 
cism, anti-Protestantism. And for the en- 
trapment of unsuspecting dupes they label 
these loathsome doctrines Americanism. 

Americanism, indeed. Are those the prin- 
ciples for which men fought and died at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, for which they 
froze and starved at Valley Forge, for which 
they sounded the Liberty Bell, for which they 
risked their necks by writing and signing the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Is this the brand of Americanism that the 
Pilgrims brought ashore at Plymouth Rock, 
that the Quakers brought to Pennsylvania, 
that the Catholics brought to Maryland, that 
Oglethorpe brought to Georgia? 

No; it is not this brand. It is the spurious 
Americanism of the Salem witchcraft trials, 
of the “know nothings” and the self-appoint- 
ed vigilantes. 

It is this “bogus” patriotism that is the 
stock in trade of the self-appointed vigi- 
lantes who operate in this country today. 

Can the spirit of the vigilante and the 
spirit of brotherhood live side by side when 
one is the negation of the other? 

When small groups of fanatics take unto 
themselves the right to determine how their 
fellow men shall live, how they shall wor- 
ship, and where they shall worship, what 
books they shall read, what movies they shall 
see, can we feel secure in our individual 
liberties? 

When self-appointed arbiters set them- 
selves up as the sole judges of right and 
wrong—when they seek to substitute their 
will for the citizen’s freedom of choice— 
when they seek mastery of the manners and 
morals of the entire community—is man still 
free to pursue his life by the dictates of his 
own conscience? 

The Communists, the subversives, let us 
expose them by all means. Let us expose 
them to the light of day so we can watch 
their actions, so that we can employ the 
countermeasures and the safeguards that 
our laws provide. If we need stronger safe- 
guards they can be ours through the consti- 
tutional process. 

One of our safeguards already is strong. 
That safeguard is not one thing, but the 
many things we have done in our social 
advancement, the many things that have ex- 
tended economic opportunity and social jus- 
tice ever wider among our people. Let us 
not weaken that safeguard by abandoning 
social progress for fear of false labels. 

Another great source of our strength in 
the global conflict we are waging against the 
forces of slavery must be spiritual. That 
spiritual strength springs from a faith in 
God. That basic faith takes precedence over 
particular forms of worship when we are 
taking stock of our moral resources. 

I know you will pardon me if I refer for a 
moment and with some pride to my own in- 
dustry—the motion-picture industry. 

Just 2 weeks ago, at a luncheon in New 
York, I was tendered a scroll by representa- 
tives of 13 national organizations with a 
combined membership of 40,000,000 persons. 
In this scroll, and in the addresses accom- 
panying its presentation, the American mo- 
tion-picture was cited for two particular ac- 
complishments—the contribution that our 
pictures have made in spreading American 
ideals at home and abroad—and the contri- 
bution our pictures have meade to the re- 
ligious life of this Nation. 

It was a warming experience to receive 
this tribute on behalf of our industry. But 
it is even more warming to know the tre- 
mendous response that our pictures treat- 
ing with religious themes have received from 
the American people. To me that is testi- 
mony that the spiritual resources of this 
country are strong. That testimony is all 
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the more eloquent because we have received 
this great public response whether the theme 
concerned the Catholic, Protestant, or Jew- 
ish faiths. That seems like good evidence 
that the motion-picture industry, by giving 
persons of one faith an insight into another, 
is helping to promote understanding and 
brotherhood 

You will be glad to know, I am sure, that 
we are planning more pictures with religious 
themes. Our spiritual resources, though 
strong, must be stronger. 

And you will want to know that we are 
producing more pictures which will foster 
American ideals. 

Certainly this is the time when we need 
all the patriotism we, as a people, can 
muster. If we would save our civilization 
from the new barbarism that is alive in 
the world today, we need all the strength we 
can husband. That strength must spring 
from unity. It cannot spring from division. 

At this criticai hour, when we need to 
close ranks as never before, the bigots seek to 
set man against man, race against race, and 
creed against creed. 

That the bigots have succeeded as well as 
they have poses a momentous question. On 
its answer may depend our fate, and the fate 
of all the nations of the free world which 
look to us for leadership. 

This is the question: Can a Nation such 
as ours continue its role of world leadership? 
Can this be done by a people of differing 
national origin, differing color and creed? 
Can a polyglot nation, the great melting pot 
of humanity, continue to lead the free 
world? 

The fact that we are of differing racial and 
national origin could be another source of 
strength. Among us are many whose very 
presence in our citizenry develops trust in 
the minds of our allies. Many nations derive 
part of their faith in us from the fact their 
own sons and daughters have made this 
their new homeland. 

Our citizens of recent foreign extraction 
can speak to the peoples of other countries 
in their native tongue. They can speak with 
a knowledge of the customs and traditions of 
those countries, with sympathy and under- 
standing. And in so doing they can 
strengthen the bonds of friendship for the 
United States. 

The United States has passed through ado- 
lescence and now must face up to adult life. 
No longer can we think of ourselves alone. 
We must consider all those nations whose 
future depends on our wise decision. And 
if we would decide wisely we must avoid 
vaciilation, on the one hand, and impulsive- 
ness or willfulness, on the other. 

To do that we must have unity, a unity of 
purpose and of principle. That unity must 
be of our own creation. It must be wrought 
by our own efforts. 

Looking back down the long corridor of 
history we can see that no conglomerate na- 
tion before us maintained a position of world 
leadership. England, the last world leader, 
was much more homogeneous than the 
United States. England’s common ground 
was ready made. Ours must be sought out if 
we are to realize the great asset that we have 
in our differing ancestry. 

Can we find the common ground on which 
to stand? Can we make the most of our 
potential advantage? Or shall we allow it 
to become a liability, a source of defeat? 

This is the challenge that bigotry hurls at 
our position of leadership. 

How do we find that common ground? I 
didn't come to Dallas with a road map to 
guide us there by the shortest and most 
direct route. I have no chart that will 
enable us tc avoid the detours or the mud- 
holes. 

But this I do have. This I do have above 
all eise. I have : great store of faith. I 
have a great store of faith in the goodness 
of mankind. I have a great store of faith in 
the good will of my fellow beings. 


And I am sure that someday, as a result of 
our patient labors, goodness shall prevail. 
And when it does, we shall see one eternal 
truth. We shall see that here in America 
We are a people, 160,000,000 strong, people 
o° differing race and creed and color. But 
people nonetheless, people who are closely 
akin. 

I have faith that when we look at the man 
next door, the man on the seat across the 
aisle, the man in the adjacent pew, we shall 
see a creature who is essentially like our- 
self. We shall see a man who asks only the 
opportunity to make a decent livelihood by 
his own labor, a chance to have a home and 
a family, a church in which to worship, and 
just a little better break for his children 
than he had for himself. 

If you, if I, if all of us can do that—if 
by our efforts, by our dedication to justice 
and fair play, we shall have made this life 
a little better for our children and for the 
children of all men, we shall have enjoyed a 
full measure of reward. We shall, indeed, 
have advanced the cause of brotherhood. 
W> shall, indeed, have left a fitting heritage 
as men of good will, 


The GOP Share in Asia Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS )— 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “The GOP Share in Asia 
Policy,” which was published in the Los 
Angeles Times of February 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Tue GOP SHARE In Asia POLiIcy 


The pretense that the Republican Party, 
or at least some Republican legislators, had 
a share in framing the disastrous Asiatic 
policy of the administration is again being 
made, ‘ 

THE KOREA DECISION 


As a whole, this representation is a mis- 
representation. It is true that many or most 
Republicans approved of some details. The 
Nation was virtually unanimous in approval, 
for example, of the action of the President in 
coming to the rescue of South Korea when 
treacherously attacked by a Russian satel- 
lite; though many felt, and still feel, that the 
President should have consulted Congress 
before committing American troops to fight 
On the Korean peninsula. 

But at the time the approval was given 
everybody supposed the United States would 
go into the war with the intention of win- 
ning it and would push it to a successful 
conclusion. Had anyone supposed we would 
fight the war under wraps, would seek a 
stalemate instead of a decision, would fritter 
away more than 18,000 American lives to no 
ascertainable purpose, certainly th: Korean 
adventure would have had little approval 
from anybody, much less the Republicans. 

Can it be successfully asserted that any 
Republican had a hand in formulating our 
Off-again-on-again policy toward Formosa? 
No. For Secretary of State Acheson himself 
took responsibility for that when he ad- 
mitted sanctioning a directive to the Voice 
of America broadcasters which said, though 
it was not true, that the United States at- 
tached no strategic importance to Formosa, 
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MAC ARTHUR’S DISCHARGE 

Did Republicans have anything to do with 
the decision made when Dean Acheson vetoed 
& proposal of the Defense Department to send 
aid to the Chinese Nationalists? 

Did any Republican have a hand in the 
disastrous decision to fire General Mac- 
Arthur? 

That certainly was a crucial decision in 
connection with our Asiatic policy. No one 
to this day has even informed General Mac- 
Arthur why he was relieved, but the Presi- 
dent and others concerned have permitted 
it to be inferred that it was because he 
wanted to spread the war in Asia. 

What the general actually wanted, of 
course, was to win it. Practically every 
military figure not beholden to the admin- 
istration has upheld the MacArthur plan 
as sound and correct. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Truman appointees, hardly count; 
what happened to Admiral Denfeld when he 
opposed President Truman is too fresh in 
their memories. General Stratemeyer, now 
safe in retirement, says we could have plas- 
tered the Red bases beyond the Yalu and 
won the war when MacArthur wanted to 
do it; he is but the latest of many witnesses. 

On this particular point, the State De- 
partment alibi is that the MacArthur plan 
was vetoed by members of the United Na- 
tions. But if foreign policy decisions are 
made by the United Nations, how can the 
Republicans be involved? Is that biparti- 
sanship? 

WHO SOLD OUT CHINA? 

Have Republicans advocated the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations? What 
Republican aided Acheson in reaching a 
decision that the United States would not 
use its veto to keep Red China out? 

The administration withdrew from Korea 
and Acheson gave out a statement that said, 
in effect, that we wouldn't defend it.. What 
Republican had a hand in that decision? 

What Republican, for that matter, went 
to Yalta and helped sell Nationalist China 
down the river? What Republican sent 
General Marshall to China with instructions 
to force Chiang Kai-shek to enter a coalition 
government with the Chinese Reds? 

What Republican referred to the Chinese 
Communists as agrarian reformers? 

What Republican declared that our policy 
in China was to let the Chiang government 
fall in such a way it would not look as 
though we had pushed it? 

No; the story that the Republicans are 
as much to blame as the Trumanites for 
the disasters in Asia is too thin. There is 
just no evidence to support it. The blunders 
made by Roosevelt, Marshall, Truman, 
son, and company, cannot be sho 
off on the GOP. 


Two Hundred and Fourth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS ‘ o 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me noting and commem- 
orating the two hundred and fourth an- 
niversary of the birth of Brig. Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STaTEMENT By SENATOR Pau. H. DOUGLAS, OF 
ILLINOIS, ON THE OCCASION OF THE Two 
HUNDRED AND FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BirtH oF Gen. CASIMIR PULASKI 


While terms such as “soldier of freedom” 
tend to sound grandiose and rhetorical, a 
review of the short life of Casimir Pulaski, 
the two hundred and fourth anniversary of 
whose birth we mark today, leaves no doubt 
that he was precisely that: a soldier not only 
for the freedom of his own people of Poland, 
but for the freedom of men wherever they 
sought escape from harsh and undemocratic 
rule. It is fortunate for our Nation that he 
climaxed his career as soldier of freedom on 
our own soil, though it cost him his life. 

The family of Polish nobility into which 
Casimir Pulaski was born 204 years ago today 
might easily have followed the life pattern 
of the other nobility of the day, ignoring the 
fact that many patriotic Poles were suffer- 
ing imprisonment and exile because of their 
belief in freedom. Instead, the Pulaskis—a 
father and four sons—joined a secret con- 
federation, of which Casimir and his brother 
Francis soon emerged the leaders, to fight for 
the cause of Polish freedom. After 4 years 
of resistance to the king, their forces were 
overwhelmed by a combined Polish-Russian 
force, and Casimir escaped, through Germany 
and France to Turkey, where he was almost 
handed over to the Russians and had to flee 
again to Marseilles. 

It was in Marseilles that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in Europe to enlist the help of sympa- 
thizers to the American Revolution, encoun- 
tered Pulaski. The words with which he in- 
troduced Pulaski to Gen. George Washington 
are in themselves a tribute: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer famed 
throughout Europe for his bravery and con- 
duct in defense of the liberties of his coun- 
try against the three invading powers of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia.” 

The courage and prowess with which 
Pulaski engaged himself in the American 
Revolution must have been indeed remark- 
able, since he was rewarded by the Con- 
tinental Congress, after less than 2 months, 
in America, and at the age of 30, with the 
rank of brigadier general. For 2 years he 
helped to lead the fight for independence, 
until he was mortally wounded at the siege 
of Savannah and died on board an American 
vessel. 

Today the world stands in desperate need 
both of soldiers of freedom, and mission- 
aries of freedom who realize that the cause 
of personal liberty transcends any single na- 
tionality, but is a common aspiration of all 
men. Casimir Pulaski lived his life in the 
cause of spreading liberty, and the world is 
enriched by his life and spirit. 





Award to American Journalist of Second 
Annual William the Silent Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 14 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


* Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, never 
before have the people of the free world 
been more keenly aware of the tremen- 
dous importance of the free press in the 
struggle of liberty against slavery. 

In this connection it was my pleasure 
and privilege recently to be on hand for 





a very important occasion in the annals 
of the free press of the world. The occa- 
sion was the award of the second annual 
William the Silent prize. This honor is 
bestowed by the Dutch people in honor 
of the American journalist who best ex- 
presses the warm ties between the people 
of the United States and the people of 
the Netherlands. 

The award is given in honor of 14 
American journalists who died in an air- 
plane crash in July 1949 while returning 
from an assignment in Indonesia. 

Because I believe this award has a tre- 
mendous meaning to journalism, to in- 
ternational relations, and to the cause 
of liberty, I have prepared a statement 
on this general subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


WILLIAM THE SILENT: AN IMPORTANT TIE IN 
WoriLp RELATIONS 


In the history of the American nation, we 
have always had warm ties with the indus- 
trious and freedom-loving people of the 
Netherlands. These ties have been particu- 
larly cemented in 1950 and 1951 by a new 
institution in world journalism. 

I refer to the “William the Silent Award,” 
named in honor of the great leader of the 
Dutch people during the struggle for inde- 
pendence against Spain nearly 400 years ago. 

This eward consists of a gold medal and 
$2,500 in cash. It is given to the American 
writer for the best article or series of articles 
which appear in a United States newspaper 
or magazine during the preceding year on a 
subject tending to stress the democratic 
affinity between the United States and the 
Netherlands. 


FIRST AND SECOND AWARDS 


The first such award went to Daniel L. 
Schorr, special correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, for an article concern- 
ing assistance given by the Dutch town of 
Berculo to the town of Warren, Ark., when 
it was hit by a tornado. 

The second such award was given on the 
night of January 22 at the Carlton Hotel 
here in Washington. The ceremony con- 
stituted an important diplomatic as well as 
journalistic occasion, since it was attended 
by high dignitaries of both nations and of 
the fourth estate. 

The winner of the second award, as an- 
nounced that evening, was Mr. David Perl- 
man of the San Francisco Chronicle, a dis- 
tinguished newspaper and magazine cor- 
respondent whose article entitled: “Boom 
at the Bottom of the Sea” was published 
in the April 15, 1950, issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine and reprinted in condensed form in 
Reader's Digest in the July 1950 issue. 

This article told of the new frontier open- 
ing up on the bottom of the ocean where 
the Dutch people are pumping 15 feet of 
water from almost 1,000,000 acres of ocean 
floor. The work is being done with Marshall 
plan aid. The article described how to meet 
the expanding needs of this, the world’s 
most densely populated nation. Enterprising 
Dutch people, are by means of this project, 
increasing their arable land by 10 percent. 
The article pointed up this effort as but the 
latest battle against the sea on the part of 
a people which for 20 centuries has been 
patiently adding to its land resources. As 
@ matter of fact, some 30 percent of the 
population lives on lands reclaimed from 
water. 

The article recalled an ancient Dutch say- 
ing that “The Lord made the world, but the 
Dutch made Holland.” 
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AWARD COMMITTEE 


Mr. Perlman’s prize-winning article had 
been selected by a very distinguished panel 
of judges including the following: Carson 
Lyman, representing the National Press Club; 
Joseph C. Harsch, representing Overseas 
Writers; James T. Eorryman, representing 
the Gridiron Club; Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty, representing the Women’s National 
Press Club. 


MARQUIS CHILDS PRESIDED 


The evening began with a greeting from 
Mr. Marquis Childs, distinguished news- 
paper columnist. 

Mr. Childs, who presided over the cere- 
mony, indicated that numerous messages of 
greeting had been received from famed indi- 
viduals. One such message had come from 
Mr. Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Denver 
Post: 

“The spirit behind the award, the nature 
of the commemoration, and the living mem- 
ory of those whom it honors makes this 
truly a significant event to me. May this 
convey my feeling of comradeship with my 
colleagues who will gather with you and my 
profound admiration for the great Dutch 
people who have inspired the award.” 


TRIBUTE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Along this line of tribute, I should like to 
recall now this greeting from President 
Harry S. Truman in July 1950: 

“I am indeed happy to take note the gra~ 
cious gesture which the people of the Neth- 
erlands are making through establishment 
of the William the Silent Award, in memory 
of the 14 distinguished American correspond- 
ents who were killed in a plane crash while 
returning from Indonesia a year ago. In 
terms of money the award is most generous, 
but even more impressive is the spirit which 
prompted it. There could be no more suita- 
ble memorial to the newspapermen who so 
tragically lost their lives than this splendid 
contribution to a better understandiag 
among the peoples of the world.” 

Following introductory remarks, came an 
address by Mr. Albert Balink, chairman of 
the Award Executive Committee, who com- 
mented on the significance of the William 
the Silent Award, and who emphasized that 
the sponsoring of the award comes entirely 
from private sources, from individuals, in- 
deed, from the people of the Netherlands 
themselves. 

Mr. Balink is an American of Dutch an- 
cestry, and editor of the Knickerbocker, the 
Netherlands magazine in the United States. 
It was Mr. Balink who was primarily respon- 
sible for the splendid idea of the award—an 
idea which came to fruition with the spon- 
taneous support of the Dutch people. 


ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER 


Mr. Balink’s address was followed by a 
very fine statement on the part of a good 
friend of the United States, a stalwart leader 
of the Dutch people, Dr. Willem Drees, Prime 
Minister of the Netherlands. It was indeed 
fortunate that the dinner was honored not 
only by the presence of Dr. Drees, but by 
that of the Netherlands Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. J. H. Van Roijen, who 
introduced his illustrious countryman. 

Dr. Drees clearly described the modern day 
challenge to American newspapermen: 

“America. world leadership confronts 
American journalism with a particularly re- 
sponsible task. It is the tremendous duty 
of American newspapermen in the world we 
are living in today, to interpret developments 
all over the world to the American people 
whose decisions affect the farthest corners 
of the earth.” 

Dr. Drees further pointed out the tremen- 
dous degree to which foreign peoples heed 
the opinions and reports of American cor- 
respondents. 

The next address was delivered by the Hon- 
orable W. Averell Harriman, Director for 
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Mutual Security, who spoke briefly but elo- 
quently of the meaning of the occasion. His 
remarks were followed by a message from 
the Honorable James Webb, Under Secretary 
of State, who brought the greetings of the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson. 

Then came the announcement of the win- 
ner of the award, as delivered by Mr. Carson 
Lyman. The award was accepted on behalf 
of Mr. Perlman by Mr. James Derieux, of 
Colliers Magazine, Washington bureau. 

In my judgment, the entire program of 
the evening was handled with good taste, 
sound judgment and fine fidelity to the over- 
all project. 


FOURTEEN JOURNALISTS WHO WERE HONORED 


I should like now to list the honored 
journalists to whose living memory the award 
was dedicated: 

Na*haniel H. Barrows, Chicago Daily News; 
James H. Branyan, Houston Post; Frederick 
W. Colvig, Denver Post; Elsie B. Dick, Mutual 
Broadcasting Co.; Thomas A. Falco, Business 
Week; Charles Edward Gratke, Christian 
Science Monitor; S. Burton Heath, News- 
paper Enterprise Association; Bertram D. 
Hulen, New York Times; H. R. Knickerbocker, 
Radio Station WOR, New York City; Lynn C. 
Mahan, vice president, Theodor Swanson & 
Co., representing Dutch Government; Vin- 
cent Mahoney, San Francisco Chronicle; 
George L. Moorad, Portland Oregonian; Wil- 
liam R. Newton, Scripps-Howard; John G. 
Werkley, Time magazine. 

I am sure that the widows of two of the 
correspondents, Mrs. Agnes Dick and Mrs. 
Thomas Falco, who were special guests of the 
award committee, were honored indeed by 
the entire nature of the evening’s cere- 
monies. 

We are all aware, of course, that the city 
of Washington is accustomed to numerous 
dinners, banquets, and other special cere- 
monies in honor of this or that occasion, 
But I can truly say that this award dinner 
on the night of January 22 was one of the 
most splendid moments in recent Washing- 
ton history. This was people speaking to 
people, journalist to journalist, man to man, 
in the true spirit of human brotherhood and 
devotion to freedom. 


DISTINGUISHED NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The ceremonies indeed lived up to the 
high expectations of the famous Americans 
who served on the national committee for 
this award. These names themselves are 
veritably a hall of honor. The committee 
is comprised as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


John C. L. Andreassen, director of admin- 
istration, Library of Congress. 

Herman B,. Baruch, former United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands. 

Elliott V. Bell, publisher, Business Week. 

Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

George T. Cameron, president, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, 
United States Supreme Court. 

Fred S. Ferguson, president, NEA Service, 
Inc. 

Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College. 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, the 
Denver Post. 

Julius Klein, brigadier general, public re- 
Jations, Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Beverly Hills. 





John S. Knight, publisher, Chicago Daily 
News. 

James A. Linen, publisher, Time. 

Henry R. Luce, editor, Time, Life, and 
Fortune. 
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E. B. MacNaughton, president, the Ore- 
gonian. 

J. Howard McGrath, United States Attor. 
ney General. 

Curtis McGraw, president, McGraw-Hill 
Publications Co. 

Eugene Meyer, president, the Washington 
Post. 

Dr. J. H. Van Roijen, Netherlands Ambas- 
sador to United States. 

Walker Stone, editor, 
Newspaper Alliance. 

Theodere C. Streibert, president, WOR. 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan American 
World Airways System. 

Alan Valentine. 

Jan Vander Heide. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGED BY CEN. JULIUS 
KLEIN 


Gen. Julius Klein, member of this national 
committee, ably handled the task of public 
relations for the occasion. The broad and 
irtensely interested coverage received in the 
American and foreign press by the award 
ettests to the clear competence with which 
this task was managed. 


Scripps-Howard 


HONORED GUESTS 


There were so many honored individuals 
present that night that it would be rather 
unfair to attempt to name them. 

I might mention, however, that among 
other honored guests at the meeting were 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
Honorable Tom Clark, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Douglas, anc the Honorable Sherman 
Minton. In addition, there were distin- 
guished leaders of the executive branch, in- 
cluding Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath; Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture; W. Averell Harriman, Director 
of Mutual Security Agency; Joseph Short, 
Press Secretary to the President; and numer- 
ous Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


SENTIMENT FOR FREEING BILL OATIS 


Throughout the evening, in the course of 
the various remarks, repeated reference was 
made to the imprisoned American journalist, 
William Oatis, now held behind the Czech 
fron curtain. 

It was Dr. Drees who perhaps best summed 
up the sentiments of the free peoples of 
the world: E 

“We in Holland join fervently in the hope 
of the entire world that William Oatis may 
soon return to his family, his friends, and 
the profession he.has so stanchly served.” 

He pointed out that Oatis had been “in- 
carcerated in a Communist prison for no 
other crime than trying to get at the facts 
and give them to the world.” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I say that it is indeed 
an honor by means of this statement to re- 
call in the pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this splendid and unforgettable “Wil- 
liam the Silent” award. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS M\ 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Farm Journal of March 
1952 entitled “Scandal in Agriculture.” 





In this editorial it is pointed out how 
Secretary Brannan has converted the 
Agriculture Department into an immense 
agropolitical machine and the editor’s 
conclusions are that the cure can come 
only with a new administration whose 
top leadership, itself honest, demands 
the utmost integrity in all its depart- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Farmers have watched with rising appre- 
hension the growing series of disclosures 
that all has not been honest in the grain- 
storage program. 

Secretary Brannan’s immense agropolitical 
machine has ground out some unearned 
profits for a number of people who Knew 
how to make deals with the right people 
at the right time. The profits were ex- 
tracted, of course, from the pockets of 
taxpayers. 

These revelations inevitably associate the 
Department of Agriculture with the odorous 
corruptions in other branches of Govern- 
ment—corruption which the Truman admin- 
istration has tolerated until disclosures have 
forced belated action. 

Farmers themselves will be the first to con- 
demn the kinds of dishonesty which have 
been coming to light. Moreover, farmers 
who want the loan programs continued will 
recognize that an indignant public, already 
somewhat persuaded that farmers are spe- 
cially favored, will react violently to the 
exposure of dishonest dealings. 

The shadiest episodes so far revealed are 
those in which persons with political con- 
tacts have gained quick fortunes. Military 
structures—warehouses, airplane hangars, 
and other large buildings—have been leased 
at cheap rates to newly formed corporations. 
These outfits, in turn, have leased space to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for grain 
storage at much higher rates. 

According to Senator WiLuiaMs, of Dela- 
ware, who brought to light the internal reve- 
nue scandals, five men set up the Midwest 
Storage & Realty Co. in Kansas City, and for 
less than $1,000 a month leased surplus 
buildings at Camp Crowder, Mo. They then 
rented the buildings to the CCC and in 20 
months collected $382,201. One of the five 
men was formerly a Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Missouri. 

Senator WILLIAMS, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate February 5, presented a list of 29 Gov- 
ernment properties, all former defense facil- 
ities, which had been leased to private par- 
ties, and then rented to the CCC for storage. 

There is, of course, no reason why the CCC 
should not rent such storage direct from 
other Government agencies at the same bar- 
gain rates or less. In fact, it does have four 
such deals. 

Then there is the lengthening series of 
shortages. In these instances, companies 
and individuals have signed contracts to 
store CCC grain, and have accepted the grain, 
but have not had it on hand when directed 
to ship it out. How much collusion with 
officials may be involved no one knows. Sev- 
eral department employees have been fired, 
and proceedings have been instituted against 
some. Taxpayers will make up the lost 
millions. 

These are depressing developments. No 
scandal has touched the valuable research 
and educational activities of the Department 
of Agriculture. But the handling of billions 
inevitably offers strong temptations to men 
whose greed exceeds their principles. 

The temptations are stronger when toler- 
ance of wrongdoing has existed at the very 
center of the administration. The cure can 
come only with a new administration whose 
top leadership, itself honest, demands the 
utmost integrity in all its departments. 
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Tidelands and the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


/ 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON Sy 


OF MONTANA | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, on March 
1, 1952, there appeared an editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star which I be- 
lieve is of great importance as the Sen- 
ate proceeds to consider the tidelands 
measure. The editorial is entitled “Tide- 
lands and the Senate.” In my opinion 
it clearly sets forth the actual state of 
affairs in regard to the tidelands issue 
at the present time. It contains good 
reasoning why we should begin now to 
produce the oil and to postpone the con- 
troversy involved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIDELANDS AND THE SENATE 

Now that the Senate is about to deal with 
the so-called tidelands issue, the prediction 
may safely be made that the situation will 
remain exactly as is unless action is taken in 
accord with a common-sense rule of thumb 
that has been summed up in these words: 
“Produce the oil and postpone the contro- 
versy.” 

The controversy has been going on ever 
since the Supreme Court, in the California 
case of 1947 and the Texas and Louisiana 
cases of 1950, handed down its historic de- 
cisions affirming the Federal Government's 
“paramount” rights to the resources of the 
submerged coastal lands beyond the inland 
waters of the States. The debate that has 
since arisen—much of it grossly misinformed 
and cluttered up with extraneous issues, 
has generated far more heat than light. 
Meanwhile, the Nation has come to a stand- 
still in developing and exploiting its vast off- 
shore wealth, particularly oil and gas de- 
posits. 

This is so because the private companies 
involved have been enjoined, in keeping with 
the 1947 and 1950 decisions, from doing any- 
thing productive without the prior approval 
of the United States or until a firm agree- 
ment is reached upon a precise dividing 
line between the area of “paramount” Fed- 
eral rights and the seaward area belonging 
to the States—an extremely .complex issue 
that a special master of the Supreme Court 
has been trying to resolve for the past 4 
years. Consequently, with all operations 
rigidly restricted, our offshore output is only 
a minor fraction of what it could be if the 
limits were removed. Thus, in the Gulf of 
Mexico alone, the present total of 20,000 
barrels of oil a day could be increased to at 
least 10 times that much within a period of 
8 years or less. 

In an effort to put an end to this improvi- 
dent situation, Chairman O’MAHONEY and 
his Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs have reported to the Senate in favor 
of a joint resolution that would establish 
interim arrangements (1) to permit an im- 
mediate resumption of offshore develop- 
mental operations and (2) to safeguard at 
the same time the interests of the Federal 
Government, the States, and all other 
parties concerned, pending the enactment of 
permanent legislation. Under the proposed 
arrangements the Secretary of the Interior— 


subject to a limited State veto power—would 
exercise stopgap leasing authority, and bonus 
Payments, royalties, and other revenues 
would be so handled as to insure their equit- 
able final disposition by act of Congress. 

All this adds up to a sensible proposal for 
breaking the impasses in which the Nation 
finds itself incapable either of exploiting its 
offshore wealth or settling the argument 
that has been raging over that wealth. It is 
@ proposal, moreover, that has the backing 
not only of the Federal Government and the 
oil companies, but also of numerous Officials 
in the States directly affected. True enough, 
the latter have given it only grudging sup- 
port, but if it were modified in keeping with 
some of their suggestions—and if the ad- 
ministration would go along with such modi- 
fication—everybody concerned could be rea- 
sonably happy with an interim compromise 
that would protect the interests of all and 
succeed simultaneously in ending a produc- 
tion stoppage that can benefit no one. 

However, when the Senate takes up the 
O’Mahoney committee’s proposed resolution, 
common sense will not necessarily be the 
governing factor. Wholly apart from the 
possibility of efforts to attach nongermane 
amendments, some Members may seek to 
substitute legislation that would have the 
Federal Government quitclaim certain 
rights. Properly modified to give no State an 
extraordinary special advantage, such legis- 
lation has much to be said for it, but in its 
past form it has not been able to get by a 
justifiable presidential veto, and if it is 
pushed in the same form again, it will be ve- 
toed again. 

In these circumstances, if the exploitation 
of our offshore oil is not to remain at a 
standstill indefinitely, the Senate—with the 
House following suit—will have to adopt 
something very much like the O'Mahoney 
Proposal. Otherwise, all that can be ex- 
pected from our undersea wealth is contin- 
uing controversy and nothing else. 


We'll Take Monroney 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “We'll Take Monroney,” from the 
Steamboat Pilot, published at Steamboat 


Springs, Colo., on February 21, 1952. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We’tt Take MoNnRONEY 


Two of the abler Members of the United 
States Senate were in Denver Saturday. 


Senator Rosert ALPHONSO Tart, of Ohio,, 


was there to drum up enthusiasm for his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination 
for the presidency. 

Senator MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, was 
there to address the Colorado Press Associa- 
tion. 

Of the two we were much more impressed 
by Senator Monroney. Although, like Sen- 
ator MONRONEY, we favor the nomination of 
Senator Tarr. 

The lanky Oklahoma Senator made a de- 
cided impression on Colorado editors, al- 
though a majority of them are hard shelled 
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Republicans. The boy from Oklahoma has 
plenty on the ball and can express himself 
well. He answers questions frankly and 
directly without a lot of high sounding 
phrases that mean nothing. We don't agree 
with his stand on FEPC, but outside of that 
we can go along with him all the way. He 
is a likable, big fellow that raises our esti- 
mation of Senators quite a bit after a lot 
of contact with local products. 

Tart didn’t answer all the questions put to 
him at a press conference quite as frankly 
or directly, but then some of the questions 
were deliberately designed to put him on the 
spot. Some of his actions and his public 
utterances don’t quite jibe. 

But as was aptly said by Senator Mon- 
RONEY, the Ohio Senator represents the old- 
guard, conservative wing of the Republican 
Party and his nomination against a liberal 
Democrat would give people a direct choice 
between two entirely different schools of 
political thought. 

The Oklahoma Senator does not believe 
President Truman will run again and says 
he favors Speaker Sam Raysurn for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. He says, however, cir- 
cumstances might arise that could change 
the attitude of President Truman. 

Senator MONRONEY said that by resisting 
aggression in Korea, this country stopped the 
spread of communism in Asia and did much 
to insure future peace in the world. He said 
had the Nation backed down in the emer- 
gency it would have meant the death of the 
United Nations, the single hope left to bring 
about the abolition of future wars. 

Senator MONnRONEY is advocating legisla- 
tion to cut waste in government. He has a 
“clean government” bill that would allow 
Congress to trim down and make more effi- 
cient the whole cumbersome civil service. 
He also is pushing a bill by Senator McCLEL- 
LAN, of Arkansas, to give Congress a staff to 
look over the shoulder of executive officials 
when they make up their budget requests so 
waste items can be eliminated. 

Senator MONRONEY says universal military 
training is the only way a strong military 
force can be built without crippling the Na- 
tion financially. 

Senator Tarr and his tightly organized 
entourage came to Denver to receive the 
praise and backing of Senator EUGENE MILLI- 
KIN, Of Colorado. This was no surprise, as 
the two vote and think alike. They repre- 
sent the theory that by helping big business 
and those at the top of the financial ladder 
that some benefits are bound to trickle down 
to those at the bottom of the heap. 

The Democratic theory, as espoused by 
Senator Monroney, is that by assisting those 
at the bottom everyone will benefit and we 
will have a strong and prosperous Nation. 

Senator Tart is bearing down on immorai- 
ity and corruption in government, the su- 
called socialistic threat, taxes and govern- 
ment regulation, and the crisis on foreign 
policy. 

On the Korean issue, the Ohio Senator said 
he supported the ideas of General MacArthur. 
He advocated the use of Chinese nationalists 
to defend southeast Asia and in case they 
were beaten to write the nations off. 

“I think we ought to let the countries fall 
rather than send American soldiers to defend 
them,” he said. 

Senator Tarr has a strong following in 
Colorado and probably will have the ma- 
jority of the delegation from this State. The 
Eisenhower forces have not given up, so the 
Republican convention to select delegates 
undoubtedly will see plenty of fireworks. 

We expect there were plenty of editors in 
Denver last week end who were delighted 
with Taft and his views and thought Mon- 
RONEY, although a delightful fellow, was do- 
ing a lot of glib talking. So you pay your 
money and take your choice. Personally, 
we'll take MONRONEY. 
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Two Hundred and Fourth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION _ ae 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON Ce 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day, March 4, is the two hundred and 
fourth anniversary of the birth of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, a great hero of the 
American Revolution. I have prepared 
a statement for the occasion, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


March 4, 1952, marks the two hundred and 
fourth enniversary of the birth of a great 
hero of the American Revolution, Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, whose entire life was spent 
fighting for the traditions of freedom which 
we hold so dear. 

General Pulaski is an eloquent symbol of 
the brave people of Poland and the people 
of Polish ancestry who have contributed 
so much to the world-wide fight for freedom 
over the centuries. 

Ceneral Pulaski himself was forced to flee 
Poland after he led a heroic but vain effort 
to wi. Polish freedom against the opposition 
of both Ru-sia and Prussia. He fied to 
France, where he became acquainted with 
Benjamin Franklin, from whom he learned 
the story of American efforts to achieve 
freedom. 

In 1777 General Pulaski offered his services 
to General Washington and served his 
adopted land with great distinction during 
the remainder of the Revolutionary War. 
His great military talents as well as his per- 
sonal possessions were all devoted to the 
cause of this country’s freedom. 

The citizens of this Nation have not for- 
gotten the contributicun of General Pulaski to 
the American cause in the Revolutionary 
War. Neither can they forget the sad plight 
of the Polish nation today, ground under 
the heel of the Soviet bear. Americans all 
have the deep conviction that the Polish 
nation will not long be forced to endure the 
present tyranny but will once again rise in 
the tradition of freedom exemplified by Gen- 
eral Pulaski. 

ey 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering all of the pros and cons we 
have heard in the debate concerning 
universal military training from its var- 
ious proponents and opponents, we can 
safely assume that the average Ameri- 
can voter through the medium of the 
press and radio is fully informed of the 
facts. 

Accordingly, when voting on this sub- 
ject, I do not think I could find better 
guidance than the principles laid down 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN Z 


by Abraham Lincoln. In June of 1836, 
the Sangamon Journal in an editorial 
asked for the various Representatives to 
show their hands and let the people 
know where they stood on various mat- 
ters. Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter 
to the Sangamon Journal under date of 
June 13, 1836, stating how he stood on 
various subjects and then laid out the 
principle which served as a guide to 
govern his voting. It is a principle 
which many Members of Congress have 
lost sight of in the mistaken idea that 
they must follow the party leadership or 
the party itself when under our repub- 
lican constitutional form of govern- 
ment all power should rest with the 
people. 

Lincoln’s principle, as he stated it, 
was: 

While acting as their Representative, I 
shall be governed by their will on all sub- 
jects upon which I have the means of know- 
ing what their will is; and upon all others, 


I shall do what my own judgment teaches 
me will best advance their interests. 


Lincoln’s principles are good enough 
for me and I know the will of the peo- 
ple of the Eleventh Illinois District as it 
concerns their attitude on universal 
military training. The greatest majority 
of the people of the Eleventh Illinois 
District are opposed to the universal mil- 
itary training idea which is being foisted 
upon Congress. I will express the will 
of my constitutents by voting against 
universal military training. 

Recently I mailed out a post card 
survey on UMT to approximately 2,400 
people in my district. The results of 
this poll are as follows: 


Num-| Per- 


cent- 
ber age 


Op to universal military training....| 351 
In favor of universal military training. ___- 
= about universal military train- 


Qui lified approval or disapproval of 
universal military training 


61.3 
148) 25.8 


Since January 1952 I have received 166 
letters about universal military training. 
Of these letters, 6 expressea approval of 
the idea and 137 opposed a program of 
UMT in the United States. Of this group 
of 166 communications, 20 were from or- 
ganizational and church groups and oth- 
ers whose memberships number in the 
thousands. Sixteen of these groups were 
definitely opposed to UMT, 3 expressed 
approval, and 1 expressed qualified ap- 
proval. 

In addition, various parent-teacher 
organizations in the district have con- 
ducted polls on the question, and the re- 
sults of these polls sent to me are as 
follows: 


sed to universal military training....| 371 
ay avor of universal military training 
Undecided or — — on uni- 

versal military train 


Se pcintnitscnmnnntenicmseensateeda 
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Combining all of the above results I 
find that out of those whose opinions I 
have 73 percent oppose UMT, 18 percent 
favor it, while 9 percent are undecided 
on the subject or have qualified their 
approval or disapproval of the legis- 
lation. 

The will of the people of the Eleventh 
Illinois District is fairly well defined and, 
as Abraham Lincoln said: 

I shall be governed by their will on all 


subjects upon which I have the means of 
knowing what their will is. 


Jesuitical Ethics? 0d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there appeared in the 
magazine America, a Jesuit publication, 
an editorial criticizing the ethics of the 
medical profession in its efforts to de- 
feat candidates in last year’s election 
who favored national health insurance. 
The editorial cited as an example the 
election of Congressman JoHNn SayYLor in 
Pennsylvania with the help of the med- 
ical profession, and suggested the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as being behind 
the program. 

It occurs to me that the editor of 
America should be quite sure his own 
house is in order before rushing to pass 
judgment on the ethics.of the American 
Medical Association and the medical pro- 
fession. Or perhaps he is unaware of 
the brand of ethics practiced at another 
Jesuit institution, the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical School. There, a curious 
standard of ethics permits the dismissal 
of a young man at the end of his junior 
year for a condition when he had never 
before had any academic difficulty and 
had already passed his national board 
examinations. The notice of condition, 
which, it developed, might even have 
been intended for another student, 
reached him only after he had completed 
a month in his senior year, and he was 
summarily dismissed without a hearing 
or any privilege of appeal. Because of 
the dean’s personal animosity toward the 
young man and his family, he was 
threatened with boycott from any other 
medical schoolin the country. The boy- 
cott was successfully carried through. 
All of his applications to other medical 
schools were returned with the excuse 
that the schools would suffer reprisals 
from the American Medical Association 
if the young man were accepted. The 
American Medical Association denies any 
foundation for such refusal; neverthe- 
less, the young man is out. In his ex- 
treme desire for perfection, the dean had 
obtained his purpose. 

That such a ruthless and refarious 
practice should be exercised by a reli- 
gious institution and condoned by its su- 
periors is shocking to one who would ex- 
pect of it only high-mindedness and 
justice. Not only has a young man 
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been denied an opportunity to complete 
a medical course, but Georgetown School 
of Medicine is guilty of following a code 
of ethics far more reprehensible than 
that attributed to the American Medical 
Association by the editor of America. 
With one hand it chastises the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and with the 
oth»r embraces it. 


Shortage of Nurses Found a Peril to 
Health of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | | 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Monday, March 
3, 1952: 


SHorRTAGE OF NuRSEs FOUND A PERIL TO HEALTH 
or NaTIOoN—Recorp NuMBER Now on Dvtr, 
BuT Neep Is GrRowWING aS HEALTH SERVICES 
EXPAND, INDUSTRY, MILITARY, VIE For RE- 
CRUITS 


(By Harold Faber) 


More nurses are working today than ever 
before in the Nation’s history, yet a critical 
shortage of nursing service exists in almost 
every city and rural area. 

The extent of the shortage cannot be indi- 
cated in precise statistics, because nobody 
knows exactly how many nurses there are, 
but anybody who visits a hospital anywhere 
can see there aren't enough nurses. 

Reports from over the country describe the 
shortage as “critical,” “severe,” “serious,” 
“acute,” and “pressing.” What is meant is, 
hospitals have been forced to shut wards— 
new installations cannot be opened and new 
programs for health service cannot be 
started. 

In Boston, for example, more patients 
could be admitted to hospitals if there were 
nurses to care for them. The shortage of 
hospital beds in Atlanta is making a short- 
age of nurses. In Alabama, nurses are leav- 
ing the State for better jobs. 

Chattanooga is following the pattern 
everywhere—nurses are “spread thin.” The 
Chicago area is not graduating enough 
nurses to meet its needs. Even though pa- 
tients are waiting for care, almost all of 
the 39 hospitals in and around Cleveland 
have vacant beds because of a lack of per- 
sonnel. 

Only 42 of Iowa's 99 counties have public 
health service nurses. Detroit officials are 
worried about how they are going to staff 
four new hospitals. In Los Angeles the nurse 
shortage would be worse if there were enough 
hospital beds to meet the city’s needs. 

In New York, three municipal hospitals 
cannot operate at full capacity, a fully 
equipped child health center cannot open, 
and visiting nurse services have been cut. 
Fiiladelphia is extraordinarily short of pub- 
lic health service nurses. 

Pittsburgh authorities admit that nursing 
service is below standard. In Salt Lake City, 
nursing groups are afraid to ask for a 40-hour 
week because of the shortage. Seattle offi- 
cials estimate their nursing staffs at one- 
third to one-half under strength. 

What is happening is that the nurse short- 
age is becoming a menace to national health, 
Moreover, there is every indication the short- 
age will become more critical, more severe, 
and more acute in the near future. 


Anybody who tries to determine exactly 
how many nurses there are, and exactly how 
short the country is, will soon find himself 
lost in a maze of mathematical maneuvers. 

INVENTORY BEING MADE 

Three years ago the country had 506,050 
nurses, of whom 300,533 were active, accord- 
ing to an inventory by the American Nurses 
Association. Another inventory is being 
made by the association and figures will be 
available next month, but until then any 
calculation of how many nurses we have 
is a matter of educated guessing. 

These are the factors that can be used: 
The 300,533 active nurses early in 1949, plus 
the graduating classes of 21,379 in 1949, the 
25,790 of 1950, and the 28,794 of 1951, less 
a@ yearly drop-out, calculated at 6.5 percent, 
or about 20,000, for the profession. 

From these figures, some mathematicians 
get results ranging from 316,500 to 330,000 
as the number of nurses active today. Some 
think there may be more. A statistician for 
the Health Resources Advisory Committee 
puts it this way: “Use 330,000 and you won't 
be far wrong.” 

How many nurses do we need? An esti- 
mate of 381,886 to provide for absolutely 
minimum civilian requirements Was made 
last year by representatives of nursing or- 
ganizations. This is how they broke down 
their figures: 

Non-Federal hospital (general, al- 
lied, and special) and educational 


Private duty 
Other (including office) .....--- — 
Federal civilian hospitals....... a 


If that estimate, which excludes the in- 
creased needs of veterans’ hospitals, is ac- 
cepted, as it is by all groups studying the 
subject, the current shortage in numbers 
can be put at about 50,000, exclusive of mili- 
tary needs. 

EXPANSION HEIGHTENS NEED 


Why is the shortage so great, if we have 
more nurses than ever? 

There is general agreement among nursing 
and other health groups that we need more 
nursing service because of the tremendous 
expansion of health and medical services, 
emphasized today by the mobilization pro- 
gram. The following factors have changed 
the pattern of medical and, therefore, of 
nursing care: 

1. The rising average age of the population. 

2. The growth of population and its urban- 
ization. 

3. The growth of hospitalization and group 
health plans. 

4. The change in the techniques of medi- 
cine, such as the use of “miracle” drugs that 
keep alive patients who formerly would have 
died, and getting patients out of bed faster. 

5. The spread of nurses out of hospitals 
into industry and public health services. 

6. The large increase in the number of 
mothers who have their babies in hospitals. 

Everyone agrees on the growth of nursing 
service calls, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether we need more nurses, 
or better trained nurses. Nursing groups in 
general insist both are necessary. Some 
medical groups, such as the American Medi- 
cal Association, believe there is no actual 
shortage of nurses, and that the present 
number would be enough, if they were used 
properly. 

One of the key factors in the shortage is 
not the number of nurses, but their distribu- 
tion. Nurses, like everybody else, prefer to 
work from 9 to 5, 40 hours a week, with Sat- 
urdays and Sundays off. And jobs with these 
conditions are available, especially in the 
fast-growing field of industrial nursing. 

From all parts of the country comes word 
that hospital nurses are leaving their low- 
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paying jobs to take pos‘tions with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which has a starting 
salary of about $1,000 a year more than in 
most hospitals, or to accept commissions in 
the Army, Nzvy, and Air Force. 

In the face of all these considerations, 
there is a growing belief among nurses that 
the numerical size of the nursing shortage is 
an academic question. Taking a realistic 
approach, they hope for, but do not expect, a 
large growth in the number of girls who 
enter nursing school and, therefore, an itn- 
crease in the number of graduates. 

This opinion is based on the realization 
that there is a munpower shortage in general 
and that other fields are competing for the 
young woman high-school graduate. 


OTHER SERVICES BECKON 


Why don’t more girls enter nursing? The 
answer from all over the country is the same: 
Girls know they can make as much money or 
more with less preparation—as secretaries, 
saleswomen, or in industry; they know that 
nurses are overworked and they know that 
nursing schools still retain some of the con- 
ventlike atmosphere that makes study dis- 
tasteful. 

The main reason girls enter nursing is the 
spirit of service, but girls today, in an ex- 
panding labor market, have a choice that 
perhaps their mothers did not: Nursing is 
not the only career that offers an opportunity 
to serve. For example, the Armed Forces are 
seeking to enroll 72,000 young women before 
July. 

If the present rate of recruitment is main- 
tained, 4 percent of all girls, or 42,000 to 
44,000, will enter nursing schools each year 
for the next 4 years. Not until 1958, when 
the babies of the war years begin to reach 
nursing school age, can there be any signifi- 
cant increase expected in the number of 
new candidates, according to the following 
table prepared by the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee: 


Estimated new students in schools of 
nursing, 1950-59 


Nursing 
school en- 
rollees 


Females at 


Year of admission age 17% 


1, 101, 000 
1, 039, 000 
1, 079, 000 
1, 085, 000 
1, 066, 000 
1, 093, 000 
1, 135, 000 
1, 124, 000 
1, 167, 000 
1, 238, 000 


144, 185 
141, 667 
43, 200 
43, 400 
42, 600 
43, 700 
45, 400 
45, 000 
46, 700 
49, 300 


1 Actual enrollment. 


Taking all these factors into consideration, 
nursing leaders and educators have come to 
the conclusion that the solution to the nurs- 
ing shortage will not be found in recruiting 
more girls, although that is necessary, but in 
training them and the working nurses for 
today’s pattern of nursing, in which the 
nurse is the leader of a tearn of nonprofes- 
sional workers caring for the sick and pre- 
venting disease. 


Taxes Have Reached the Saturation Point 


}2- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 


Speaker, if there was ever a time in our 
lives that we should resist something it 
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is now and that something is higher 
taxes. 

I have no use for those who shrug 
their shoulders when citizens from back 
home deplore their present heavy tax 
obligations. 

We all expect to pay taxes and of 
course realize that they are certain to 
be heavier in times of stress than ordi- 
narily. 

But we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the last tax bill which was sneaked 
through Congress in a very underhanded 
way. 

The fact is, Americans are paying too 
many taxes. I am only too happy, 
though, to tell you that I fought against 
that tax bill with everything I had. 

Dear friends, you are paying $100 
more in taxes this year and let me re- 
mind you, March 15 is the deadline. 

Because I realize what you people are 
up against, how difficult it is going to 
be for you to scrape enough money to- 
gether to meet the March 15th deadline 
on these increased taxes and because my 
vote against that tax bill was cast in 
vain due to delinquent absenteeism on 
the part of a few, I am introducing a bill 
this week which I think you will like. 

The Hall bill to help taxpayers reads 
as follows: 


A resolution to raise income tax exemptions 

from $600 to $800 on each dependent 

Whereas the taxing of personal incomes 
has reached the saturation point; and 

Whereas the great majority of American 
citizens are unable to adequately provide 
for their families with the increased burdens 
which the most recent Revenue Act compels 
them to carry; and 

Whereas every American worker, farmer, 
white-collar employee, and businessman 
must go no further into debt if they are to 
meet the added duties and responsibilities 
of our preparedness program; and 

Whereas the future of America is depend- 
ent upon the economic stability and finan- 
cial well-being of all our citizens: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the present income-tax ex- 
emption of $600 for each dependent shall be 
raised to $800. 


Progress of Politics | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, in 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Uniontown Morning Herald of 
Ttursday, January 17, which it seems 
to me expreses very clearly the position 
of the independent voter and the posi- 
tion of the Republican Party. I com- 
mend it to the reading of all those who 
long to see a more- effective two-party 
system in operation in our country: 

PROGRESS OF POLITICS 

At his press conference following General 
Eisenhower's statement that he was a Re- 
publican, Mr. Truman remarked that he had 


always hoped that General Eisenhower would 
turn out to be a Democrat. That is easy to 
understand. If Mr. Truman were to decide 
to step down, it would certainly be reassur- 
ing to him, as a Democratic regular, to know 
that so strong a candidate as General Eisen- 
hower was waiting to step into his shoes. 

A party regular, by definition, is one who 
puts party above principle. There are mil- 
lions of Americans who take this stand and 
by and large they play a useful role. It is 
important to have continuing party organi- 
zations backed by coherent bodies of voters. 
Without it, it would be impossible to have 
a two-party government. 

But the role of the regulars, important as 
it is, does not surely determine the country’s 
policies. It is the independents who do that. 
This is because they affect the position each 
party takes on any given issue. Platforms 
are written not to attract the votes of the 
regulars but to attract the independent, plus 
as many of the regular opposition as possible. 

General Eisenhower himself brought the 
matter into sharp focus back in September 
1949, when he told Guy Gabrielson, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee: 

“I hope the Republican Party will develop 
a set of party principles so that even a person 
as dumb as I am will be able to tell the dif- 
ference between a Democrat and a Republi- 
can.” 

This was the voice of an independent, 
struggling, as most of us do, to find some- 
thing in the record of one party or the other 
which seemed to promise the correction of 
existing evils and adherence to a better 
course for the future. 

Perhaps it is naive for independents to 
expect either of the parties to adhere for a 
predictable period to any more specific cause 
than the promotion of the general welfare. 
There was a time, not too long ago, when the 
Democratic Party proclaimed its adherence 
to the basic Jeffersonian principles of limited 
Federal powers and strong local governments. 
It was the Republicans who were the strong 
nationalists, the imperialists even, and the 
belittlers of the importance of the States. 

Today, almost the reverse is true, insofar 
as practice goes. It is true the Democrats 
continue to proclaim their devotion to Jef- 
ferson, but the developments of the times 
have made them in fact the proponents of 
nearly every anti-Jeffersonian principle. So 
far have the successive administrations gone 
in that regard that Republicans, as the oppo- 
sition, have been almost forced into the 
contrary position. They have been forced 
because of the strong developing resentment, 
not among Democratic regulars, but among 
independents, against the constant intru- 
sion of Washington into local and even indi- 
vidual concerns. 

Thus it comes about that many inde- 
pendent voters (and we place General Eisen- 
hower among them) have found themselves 
turning to the opposition, which happens to 
call itself Republican, as providing the only 
means of contending with a dangerous ten- 
dency. It isn't so much that the Repub- 
licans have a set of positive principles to 
offer. It is rather that they are the only 
opposition to the prevailing trends. 

It isn’t often, naturally, that a true inde- 
pendent is offered an important nomination 
by either of the great parties. Wendell 
Willkie came closer to it than any other in 
recent times. Usually the regulars reserve 
such honors for the wheel horses among 
them, dependable men who know all the 
organization rules and subscribe to them. 
Only such men can be trusted to give the 
pap and patronage to the right people. It 
was desperation rather than devotion to 
principle which drove the Republican regu- 
lars to nominate Willkie in 1940 and only 
desperation could turn them to General 
Eisenhower in 1952. 
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National Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS { U 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest and most respected states- 
men in the field of labor economics is 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

When Mr. Green speaks of any of the 
problems which confront the families of 
America’s wage earners, we can rest as- 
sured that his words reflect a lifetime of 
sincere, conscientious, and intelligent 
concern with the problem. And when 
that problem involves America’s health, 
it should be of equal concern to all of us 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to set forth in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Wil- 
liam Green entitled “A National Health 
Program for a Stronger America,” ap- 
pearing in the February issue of the 
American Federationist, together with 
these introductory remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM FoR A STRONGER 
AMERICA 
(By William Green) 

Let me tell you about a coal miner’s wife 
and her baby. In a tiny mining town in the 
Virginia mountains, in the dead of winter, 
her baby took sick. There wasn’t money 
in the house, and the mother hesitated about 
calling a doctor. After 2 or 3 days the 
7-month-old baby took a turn for the worse. 
The mother called the doctor. When the 
doctor got on the phone, he asked whether 
the parents could pay for his visit. The an- 
swer was, “No; not right now. But the baby 
is very sick.” The doctor said he wouldn't 
come. 

The little boy looked bad. He could hardly 
breathe. The mother bundled up her 
7-month-old son and walked out into the 
bitter cold with him in her arms. She 
walked down the icy road until a motorist 
gave her a lift to the hospital. The baby 
was treated at the hospital, but it was too 
late. He died of pneumonia. 

The county medical society absolved the 
doctor of all blame, adding that it was un- 
fortunate that the doctor had asked about 
money. 

Let me tell you also about a truck driver 
in New York. He had a steady job and had 
been earning average truck driver’s wages. 
Yet last December he was one of New York's 
neediest cases. 

How did this man become a case when 
he had an income adequate to support the 
normal needs of his family? What terrible 
blunder did he commit? Why must the New 
York ‘Times plead with the public to donate 
money for this truck driver’s family and 
other families like his that are forced to beg 
for help? 

People like the truck driver didn't squan- 
der their money on gambling or drink it 
away. They didn’t suddenly become shift- 
less or lazy. 

What did happen, in many of these cases, 
was they got sick. 

Sickness often means big hospital bills, 
doctors’ fees, and time off from work. With- 
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out working, families can’t earn enough to 
buy proper medical care, and without proper 
medical care, their earning power is cut back 
even further. This vicious circle continues 
until the New York Times has another needi- 
est case. 

Take the truck driver, called Mr. M by the 
Times since no one who accepts charity likes 
to have his or her real name publicized. This 
worker, now only an initial, was doing well 
a short time ago. He was earning enough 
to support his wife and two children. Then 
a third child, Tommy, came along. Tommy 
was born prematurely. Both mother and 
child needed long care and attention in a 
hospital. 

After only 10 days of hospital expenses, Mr. 
M's savings were gone. Doctors prescribed 
more treatment, continued hospital care, 
and complete rest. But there was no money 
left. Mr. M’s wife and new son had to leave 
the hospital, but she was too ill to take care 
of her home and children. Her attempts to 
do the job she felt she must do only caused 
further strain and led to more sickness. The 
once average family was beginning to fall 
apart. Soon it became a case in the New 
York Times. The man who drives a truck is 
now just an initial. He is one of New York’s 
neediest cases. 

This tragedy is not unique. It is not hid- 
den. It has been well publicized. Even 
greater tragedy, though, is that this case 
could have been prevented and wasn’t. 

You don’t have to go to a newspaper for 
cases like the truck driver or the miner's wife 
and her baby. These cases are often people 
just like you or your next-door neighbors. 
We become cases because we have not yet 
made medical care a right to which we are 
all entitled. Instead, needed medical care is 
all too often a charity for which many of us 
must beg or else do without. 

When serious illness hits your home, per- 
haps you don’t have to ask for charity. You 
may somehow manage to eat less, move into 
a cheaper home, or go into debt. 

Sickness is the loan shark’s friend. Over 
30 percent of all small loans are made to 
those who suddenly find themselves faced 
with hospital and doctor bills caused by a 
medical emergency. However you struggle 
with the problem, expensive medical costs 
are an economic blow all workers dread. 

Medical science in America has advanced 
tremendously, but four out of five Americans 
cannot afford to take full advantage of those 
advances. 

We have new drugs that are almost mi- 
raculous. These drugs are expensive and 
must be administered by physicians who 
know how and when to use them. But doc- 
tors are scarce in many parts of our country. 
Many of the new drugs are so expensive that 
the average family cannot afford them. 

Statistics bring out the fact that medical 
science advances are not available to all of 
us. For instance, the national average is 
1 doctor for every 741 persons. Yet in areas 
like Mississippi 1 doctor must take care of 
1,449 persons. 

For the United States as a whole, 32 in- 
fants die out of each 1,000 in their first year. 
But in Arizona, the infant death rate is 56 
out of every 1,000 and in New Mexico the 
rate is 70 per 1,000. In some communities 
five times as many infants die as in those 
communities which have adequate medical 
care. We must correct these conditions. 

Dr. John W. Cline, president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, asserts: 

“The health of the American people has 
never been better.” 

But how much consolation are his words 
to the mother whose baby son need not have 
died if only the cost barrier to medicine were 
removed? Her child died of pneumonia. If 
doctors and modern drugs had been available 
in time, her child would have lived. 

What consolation are Dr. Cline’s words to 
the families who make up this cold statistic: 





500,000,000 man-days are lost each year be- 
cause of sickness? These lost man-days hurt 
individual families. They slow down our 
defense production. They, therefore, aid 
communism. 

There is a way to avoid the crippling costs 
of sickness. There is a way out. We know 
the answer to our health problems and it 
has been tested by experience. The answer 
is through national health insurance. 

ince 1939 the American Federation of 
Labor has been leading the fight for a com- 
prehensive health program which would pro- 
vide insurance protection against unex- 
pected medical bills. Insurance protection, 
just like insurance on your house or car. 
Protection for working Americans and their 
families, with the cost spread thinly among 
us so no one is overwhelmed. 

National health insurance would promote 
preventive medicine. This just means we 
could afford to see a doctor at the first signs 
of sickness, instead of waiting until we're 
flat on our backs. 

In addition to national health insurance, 
organized labor is fighting for a program 
which would give our Nation more doctors, 
nurses, and technicians, more hospitals and 
better public health services. 

We know the two most important answers 
to our health problems are to increase health 
facilities and to guarantee th-ir use by our 
people through national health insurance. 
But whenever we try to move forward, reac- 
tionary forces raise their voices and pool 
millions of dollars to block progress. The 
same drag on progress was experienced with 
our efforts to get social security not so many 
years ago. And before that we had to fight 
to get our public-school system, which we 
now take so much for granted. 

Organized labor was in the forefront of 
the battle to set up a social-security sys- 
tem, just as we are now leading the way 
toward national health insurance and a com- 
prehensive medical care program. We won 
the battle for social security despite cries 
of “it’s socialism!” by its opponents. 

Working men and women over 100 years 
ago fought vigorously to establish public 
schools. Abraham Lincoln once said, “Free 
labor insists on universal education.” And 
today we say, “Free labor insists on a com- 
prehensive national health program.” 

Lincoln realized that to have a strong 
America all of us had to work together for 
an educated America. But for many years 
before our public-school system was finally 
inaugurated, the opposition sounded much 
like the voices denouncing national health 
insurance now and social security a few 
years back. There are no new arguments 
against progress—just the same old ones 
dressed up in modern language. 

Listen to the old language in an argument 
against the public-school system taken from 
the Philadelphia National Gazette, 1830: 

“One of th2 chief excitements to industry 
among the working class is the hope of earn- 
ing the means of educating their children 
respectably and liberally; that incentive 
would be removed, and the scheme of state 
and equal education. be thus a premium for 
comparative idleness, to be taken out of the 
pockets of the laborious and conscientious.” 

Now listen to the same argument, this 
one on national health insurance instead 
of public schools, made to Senators by a 
representative of the Chicago Medical 
Society: 

“The proposed bill * * * makes it 
possible for the Government to take directly 
* * * earnings * * * of conscien- 
tious, moral workmen * * * and give 
them to the lazy, shiftiess, immoral individ- 
uals for sickness which they may have largely 
brought on themselves by riotous, immoral 
living.” 

That argument was made in 1946 and has 
been steadily repeated in every conceivable 
variation since then. The medical lobby 
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and other backward-looking groups are 
shouting nothing new when they try to make 
us believe that our Nation’s health is not a 
matter of national concern. 

An individual's health is a private matter 
between patient and doctor. But it is also 
the legitimate concern of all of us, since we 
must have a healthy America in order to 
have a strong, productive America. 

The medical lobby’s shouts against na- 
tional health insurance are no more logical 
then the cries of similar die-hards who were 
trying to make our grandfathers believe that 
education was only the concern of students 
and teachers—if the student had enough 
money to buy a teacher. 

Health is the concern of all of us. Work- 
ing together, we can insure ourselves against 
the danger of unexpected bills mounting up 
when our children get sick, or when we have 
to lay off work because of some disease we 
never thought would hit us. 

A few years ago AMA leaders were fight- 
ing any form of health insurance. But 
we have helped educate them and now they 
praise voluntary health insurance programs. 
This isastep forward. At least now the med- 
ical lobby is giving lip service to the value 
of health insurance. From now on we must 
help educate them to the fact that volun- 
tary health insurance programs are inade- 
quate to do the whole job. 

A Senate subcommittee report shows that 
while half our people have some form of 
health protection, only about 21 percent of 
the pecple’s hospital bills are covered by 
voluntary health insurance. And, even more 
important, this type of insurance pays only 
12 percent of the money spent for doctor 
bills. 

Just 2 percent of the people of this coun- 
try have comprehensive health insurance 
such as they would enjoy under national 
health insurance. 

Our Nation can’t afford to have only partial 
protection against sickness. The cost in 
human misery and lost manpower is too 
great. For such programs to be effective, 
the insurance must cover nearly everyone. 
Just as public education had to be available 
for all of our people before we could de- 
velop a better educated country, so medical 
skills must be available to all if we are to 
have a healthy Nation. Incomplete health 
coverage is not enough, and we need not be 
satisfied with anything less than the best 
in America. 

Adequate medical, surgical, and hospital 
insurance for our members and their fam- 
ilies has long been a part of the A. F. of L. 
program. It is an accepted subject for col- 
lective bargaining, and some of the best 
health and welfare plans in effect in indus- 
try today have been negotiated by A. F. of L. 
affiliates. Wherever we can, we shall write 
into our contracts some form of health 
imsurance. But in most such contracts the 
benefits are confined to the worker. Pro- 
tection for the health of their wives and 
children must be paid for out of the workers’ 
own pockets. And when the worker loses his 
job, he loses all such protection just when 
it is most needed. 

And also out of the workers’ o n pockets 
come routine sickness costs, plus costs for 
medical treatment of preexisting condi- 
tions, that is, sickness youl might have had 
before your policy started that, would re- 
quire expensive medication. While we work 
for better heai.h insurance clauses in our 
collective bargaining agreements, our larger 
goal is to take the price tag off health for 
everyone, not just ease the medical burdens 
of our own m-mbers. 

Most of the attacks you hear on national 
health insurance or a broad health program 
for our country more than likely have been 
instigated by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation lobby, which has levied compulsory 
dues of $25 on each member to pay for such 
attacks. 
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In order to get accurate facts in countering 
these attacks, organized labor is supporting 
the work of the committee for the Nation's 
health. 

We should remember, however, that even 
with such allies as the Committee for the 
Nation's Health to furnish us information, 
we must be our own spokesmen in our own 
communities. At every step we must answer, 
and answer with facts, the propaganda spread 
by those trying to stop progress. The AMA 
lobby, lined up with the reactionary political 
coalition, is pouring millions of dollars into 
its campaign to misinform us. Instead of 
spending all its energies on finding ways to 
make America healthier, the AMA leadership 
is wasting these funds on political scheming 
to elect reactionaries to office. 

Our present Congress cannot be relied upon 
to give us the kind of comprehensive health 
program so essential to our welfare. But 
this is an election year. This is the time 
to make our voices heard. 

We must fight for what we want by voting 
for liberal candidates who recognize labor's 
needs and the true welfare of America. And 
we must fight with truth the malicious dis- 
tortions which will be widely circulated in 
the coming preelection months. 

We need more doctors and nurses, more 
hospitals and more medical research. And 
we must have a national health insurance 
program so that all these medical facilities 
can be made available to all of us. This 
program will be attacked viciously. But we 
can win if we know the truth. Here are a 
few facts you can use in the campaign for a 
Nation-wide health program: 

1. Under national health insurance you 
choose your own doctor. You simply pay the 
doctor of your choice for his services from 
the insurance fund. You are not “assigned” 
to a doctor. 

2. Your doctor can choose his patients. 
There is no medical regimentation. He 
would still be in private practice, not working 
for the Government. But he would no longer 
have to overcharge some patients to do char- 
ity work for others. 

3. Your State, not the Federal Government, 
would handle the administrative details. 
You, your neighbors, local doctors, and hos- 
pital heads would keep arrangements for 
medical care within the community. 

4. The health insurance bill guarantees 
the privacy of medical records. Your medical 
problems are just between you and your doc- 
tor. Any violation of that privacy is punish- 
able under law. 

5. The idea is not foreign. It was pro- 
posed in 1798 for our merchant seamen by 
Alexander Hamilton here in America. 

6. National health insurance will save you 
large amounts of money. As a worker you 
would pay only 1% percent on your wages up 
to $4,800. Your employer would match this 
amount. You are just chipping in along 
with management to a fund to pay your doc- 
tor and hospital bills. 

The average worker's insurance premium 
would cost him about a dollar a week. Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. Would it be worth 
a dollar a week to have all your own doctor 
and hospital bills, plus the medical ex- 
penses of your entire family, covered by in- 
surance? 

And under national health insurance our 
unions can negotiate through collective bar- 
gaining to have management pay part or all 
of your premium. Unions could maintain 
their own plans of providing medical services 
which would be paid for out of the insurance 
fund. 

Facts and logic are on the side of national 
health insurance. Sooner or later the time- 
worn, threadbare arguments against it will 
give way to the irresistible force of the 
American people’s good common sense. 
Sooner or later the program for which labor 
pleads will be enacted. Let us make it 
sooner rather than later. 


Men and women of organized labor must 
continue to lead in the fight for a national 
health program. For this is a fight for a 
healthier, a better, a stronger America. 


Paul Flowers’ Greenhouse SY 
ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Mrs. Emily 
Walker, a friend to whom I am devoted, 
and a member of my staff, has occa- 
sionally talked to me in recent months 
about some correspondence which has 
passed between herself and a Mr. Paul 
Flowers, who authors the Greenhouse, 
which appears as a daily column in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Mrs. Walker’s enthusiasm for Mr. 
Flowers I did not share in the beginning. 
I thought Mrs. Walker, a grandmother, 
ought to find the flowers of Washington 
State more appealing than unseen and 
perhaps unsavory flowers in Tennessee, 
and concentrate more on the cor- 
respondence which flows through my 
office. 

Then I was so fortunate as to read 
some observations of real worth which 
came from Paul Flowers’ pen. Being 
now a Flowcrs’ fan, I ask unanimous 
consent that two of his recent columns 
which reflect on some recent travels 
throughout the Nation be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The Chair is extremely 
glad to observe that the junior Senator 
from Washington spoke from the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. He looks very 
natural over there. The Chair wishes to 
welcome him and hopes to see him there 
again in the future. 

Mr. CAIN. On this occasion I was in 
very good company, and I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNsTON] for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec.- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
February 15, 1952] 
PavL FLOWERS’ GREENHOUSE 

Within recent weeks, I have traveled 3,000 
miles and talked to many people. Out of 
this experience comes a persistent reminder 
that some strange and undefined unrest pen- 
etrates deep into the hearts of my fellow 
Americans. I heard murmurings of this 
emotion in conversation with all kinds of 
people—Members of our Congress, the editor 
of a high-class magazine of national circula- 
tion, authors of best-selling books, people 
who brought my food or spread the sheets on 
my bed. 

I had been prepared to find this unrest and 
these fears among people of lowly estate, 
those whose lives are spent on the economic 
fringe, those who have to struggle day by day 
for bare necessities. I was hardly prepared 
to hear the same tone of frustration from 
lawmakers, from the highest ranking execu- 
tive of a great industrial empire, from those 
who seem to be on top of the world. From 
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almost every person to whom I talked I 
heard this same question: “What's happen- 
ing to us?” 

From none did I get an answer. Only an 
unvoiced, haunting fear, something uniden- 
tilied, unclassified. The nearest answer was 
uttered by a man repairing a lock on a 
pullman door. 

“Things just happen so fast these days 
that we can’t keep up with them,” he said. 
Maybe he was right. 

Some of the people with whom I talked 
oversimplified the problem, and the solu- 
tion. Their tones were not convincing; I 
got the impression they themselves did not 
believe that tranquillity will reign in our 
world once more if Russia is curbed, if a 
new executive is put in the White House, 
if by some financial miracle a dollar’s worth 
of buying power is restored to the dollar. 

Some probed deeper into the mystery, 
and remarked that we have made our civi- 
lization so complex that old and cherished 
values have been crowded aside, or even 
abandoned entirely for the sake of expedi- 
ency; they seemed to paraphrase a passage 
from the Sermon on the Mount by saying 
our civilization no longer exists for us, but 
we for it. 

Whatever the diagnosis and prescription, 
pandemic is the unrest, the uneasiness, that 
grips men and women of our times; almost 
invariably discussion comes to a dead end 
with the question, “What can we do about 
it?” No one was specific about the meaning 
of that word “it.” 

From men and women of high and low 
degree came the admission that materially 
we are better off than any race of people 
has ever been before, at any place. More 
people have a higher standard of living than 
the most fantastic dream of Oriental po- 
tentates; we have all the time and labor- 
saving devices, yet nobody seems to have 
enough time, and many people explain that 
they are weary unto death at the start of 
each new day. We have bonds and social se- 
curity and money in the banks; we have 
equities in homes and automobiles and 
amusement devices; we wear gay raiment 
and costume delicacies undreamed of by 
emperors a century ago, but somehow we 
do not seem to be enjoying all these things. 
We spend most of our time clutching at 
these material accumulations, and fearing 
that we may lose them. 

Available to all is education, concentrated 
in vitamin-pill form and paid for by society 
so that all who wish to learn need but to 
accept; we manufacture physical and intel- 
lectual climates at will; we are the most 
traveled people the planet has seen. 

Miracle drugs, surgery, a fantastic expan- 
sion of hospital construction, and public 
health services have added years to man’s 
expectancy of life; no more do we see chil- 
dren strangled by diphtheria, or loved ones 
of all ages dessicated by typhoid. Smallpox 
no longer disfigures; many of the traditional 
Killers, particularly those affecting the 
breathing apparatus, have been brought 
under control; even diseases of the mind and 
nervous system yield to sensational new 
therapies. 

Entertainment is brought into the inti- 
macy of our homes, amusement to regale us 
both through ear and eye; the touch of a 
button commands a thousand slaves to do 
our bidding and shoulder our drudgery. 
Kilowatts warm or cool us, amplify or modu- 
late sound, transport us in the twinkling of 
an eye to remote places, and newly combined 
chemicals accentuate the flavor of our finest 
viands. 

Churches burn mortgages, and individuals 
pay off one set of notes only to sign fresh 
bonds of indebtedness; money is easy. No 
longer must the aged and infirm spend their 
last years vegetating in living hells; any one 
with foresight and initiative may die serene 
in the knowledge that his loved ones are pro- 
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vided for by life insurance, the total of which 
in force is greater than the middle ages’ 
most extravagant dream of the wealth of the 
fabled East. 

Of material things we have an abundance, 
yea, a surfeit; yet we live in an atmosphere of 
fear lest thieves break in and steal or moth 
corrupt. It seems that we hold dearer than 
life itself those things which render such 
miniscule dividends of peace and content- 
ment. 

All these things I heard, over and over, 
as I talked to Members of Congress, a re- 
nowned surgeon, waiters in elaborate tav- 
erns, executives who guide destinies of vast 
industries, the president of a great univer- 
sity, a poet of international fame; the man 
behind the desk of a hotel, the porter in a 
sleeping car, a salesman whose volume rose 
from $1,000,000 worth of goods in 1950 to 
$2,000,000 in 1951. A librarian repeated the 
theme; I heard it from book reviewers and 
press agents and a photographer. 

I had felt these things, and in a vain sort 
of way thought I had a monopoly on these 
uncertainties. It was somewhat a surprise 
discovery that I share them with so many 
others, and that the answer seems to be 4s 
elusive to others as it is to me. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
February 16, 1952] 


PavuL FLOWERS’ GREENHOUSE 


Reflecting still more on this spirit of un- 
certainty and unrest which grips modern 
man, I look out the train window across a 
benign Virginia hillside where rills tumble 
over rocks, and greening cover crops fulfill 
anew God’s ancient promise. The train roars 
along, gliding around slopes put there by the 
Almighty, or through tunnels bored by man. 
Out there stand cattle on a thousand hills, 
their heads never raising; there are forty 
feeding like one. Foamy cascades tumblo 
seaward; the pines point heavenward; the 
one disturbing element is a bird of prey 
wheeling on a rising air current to remind 
that nature is ruthless as well as gentle. 

And then I refiect on a hardy breed of 
men that once trod these hillsides looking 
for passages to a fair land, where they 
might open up a new empire and expose for 
posterity untold riches and provide the only 
real heritage of freedom mortal man has 
known on this planet. For this luxury I 
enjoy today they paid in a dear coin, of 
blood, sweat, and tears. Yet they were not 
afraid. They knew hunger and cold and 
physical privation, wild men and beasts of 
the forest lurked to prey on them and their 
meager goods; the pathway was uncharted, 
and they knew not what awaited at the 
other end. Yet they knew how to face, with 
gallantry and with courage, both hardship 
and hazard; fear they knew not. Pain and 
death lay before them, but those impostors 
could not turn them aside from the quest 
for land and freedom. 

Now comfort and luxury have come to us, 
thanks to the pains of these rugged souls 
who trod the mountains such a few years 
ago; our security far outweighs the inse- 
curity they knew. Or does it? Did they have 
a serenity unknown to us? Did their very 
self-reliance, their independence of urban 
finery, provide in abundance what we seem 
to lack? 

They tamed the wilderness; we cry out 
against mounting taxes. They found free- 
dom; we shriek against self-imposed restric- 
tions which are so inevitably the toll of the 
life we have chosen to live. 

Perhaps our very dependence upon all these 
artificial conveniences spawns our fear. Per- 
haps satiety softens us; warm, we dread the 
cold; dry, we shrink from wetness; well fed, 
we fear hunger. We would find it hard to 
follow trails blazed by our grandsires across 
Virginia mountains. 


Perhaps we put too high a premium on 
artificial values; comfort, security, and ex- 
emption from the basic rigors of life. May- 
be we are becoming morally flabby in an 
age, and under a civilization when most of 
us regard money as the invulnerable shield 
against slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. We can buy freedom from pain, 
freedom from annoyance, freedom even 
from ennui. Yet anesthetics wear off as 
they are assimilated and excreted, and each 
succeeding dose must be larger and more 
powerful. 

We depend less and less upon our individ- 
ual endowments, and lean more and more 
upon the impersonal kilowatt. We do little 
for ourselves if we can find a gadget to do 
it for us. The very pressure of this civiliza- 
tion we have manufactured makes this in- 
evitable; we created the wheel in order that 
we might move faster; now we must run 
like fury to keep up with the wheel, or, still 
worse, to keep out of its way lest it crush us. 

This, I believe, exaggerates the individ- 
ual’s feeling of helplessness, of frustration, 
for it seems so certain that a pair of hands 
is powerless to curb these forces. Curb them 
we cannot, guide them we must. We cannot 
shrink from the realities of life; the reali- 
ties we ourselves made in our frenzy for 
speed and efficiency and the accumulation 
of goods. We have to face them. 

But we can pause and reexamine our 
values. We can insist on keeping the spirit- 
ual and the material each in its respective 
place, certain that the latter is perishable, 
the former imperishable. We must recon- 
vince ourselves that material things, by 
themselves, cannot bring happiness and 
peace and contentment to the human heart. 

We must remind ourselves that we of this 
era have no monopoly on crises. So long as 
the record traces man’s course on this plan- 
et, it testifies that he has been confronted 
with crises. Always there have been wars 
and rumors of wars. Taxes and death are 
inevitable. Forever, having frequented doc- 
tor and saint and heard great argument, 
man has come out by the same door wherein 
he went. Out of it all has come some knowl- 
edge and less wisdom. And it has been 
costiy. Nonetheless, man has not only sur- 
vived all these cares; he has enjoyed at least 
a few minor triumphs. 

And now we shall triumph once again, 
if only in a trifling manner, for time is end- 
less, and a generation is but a star in th: 
firmament, a grain of sand on the seashore. 

The ancient truths are as imperishable as 
that star, that grain. Money, nor the love 
of it, can ever relieve us of the desperate 
need for moral integrity. Luxury can never 
compete with the basic simplicities. Hunger 
is still the best sauce. 

Indeed, the world is in turmoil. But fun- 
damental things remain; the parade of the 
seasons, and the awesome economy of na- 
ture; love and manners and kindness and 
yes, something else, a basic mutual recipro- 
cal understanding in the human heart when 
men come together unburdened by the har- 
ness of individual cultures. 

There is nothing to fear. There is in the 
human heart the capacity to meet and to 
accept every challenge. It is only a myopia 
imposed by artificial values that inspires 
the fear I heard expressed in the Halls of 
Congress, in great counting houses, in taxi- 
cabs. 

Today I am more convinced than ever 
that gadgets, and the coin with which gadg- 
ets are bought, do not bring peace to the 
human heart. It is the use we make of 
these things, not the things themselves, that 
can dispel fear and fortify our confidence in 
our Own powers. 

Honor, and devotion to truth, and moral- 
ity, stand immortal. Today is the day to re- 
examine our spiritual and material values, 
and put each where it belongs. 

On these things I contemplated as I rode 
3,000 miles. 
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Alaskan Upholds Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me an article entitled “Alaskan Up- 
holds SMATHERS,” which shows that a 
considerable number of Alaskans, in fact, 
a large segment, which might even be a 
majority of the Alaskans, do not favor 
Alaskan statehood at this time, but who 
agree with the position taken by the 
junior Senator from Florida in opposi- 
tion to Alaskan statehood. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No StaTEHOOD: ALASKAN UPHOLDS SMATHERS 
(By Haines Colbert) 

Senator Georce SmaTHERS, of Miami, made 
friends in Alaska with his successful fight 
to prevent the Territory from becoming a 
State, a leading Alaskan merchant said today. 

Harold Koslosky, for 37 years the operator 
of department stores in Alaska, said many 
persons there agree with SmaTuHeErs that the 
time for statehood has not arrived. 

SMATHERS yesterday succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Senate to return the Alaska state- 
hood bill to committee, which, in effect, kills 
it for this session of Congress. 


ARGUMENT SUPPORTED 

Koslosky said he thought SmaTHers prob- 
ably was right in arguing that Alaska is in- 
sufficiently developed for statehood. He pre- 
dicted, however, that statehood would come 
eventually. 

The mercHant’s blonde wife, Henriette, 
who went with him to Alaska from New York 
7 years ago, would like to see statehood for 
two reasons. 

She wants to be able to vote and she thinks 
that if Alaska were a State the Russians 
would be a little surer of where the United 
States has its flag. 

Koslosky said opinion is violently divided 
in Alaska on the subject of statehood. He 
said he could not see how it would make 
much difference one way or the other, ex- 
cept that the Alaskans would like the priv- 
ilege of voting. 


OPERATES STORES 


A native of Kansas City, Koslosky operates 
modern department stores in Anchorage and 
at Palmer, a town in the Matanuska Valley 
about 50 miles north of Anchorage. 

The Kosloskys were staying indoors at the 
Saxony Hotel today—but not because of the 
cold. 

She sunburned her nose yesterday. 
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Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
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which I received from Mr. Elmer V. 
Erickson, president of the Cambridge 
State Bank, of Cambridge, Minn. It is 
a very intelligent letter. It relates to the 
question of oleomargarine being served 
in public eating places. The letter indi- 
cates that what is happening is exactly 
what some of us feared would happen 
at the time the tax on colored oleomar- 
garine was lifted by legislative act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
ws ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMBRIDGE STATE BANK, 
Cambridge, Minn., FeOruary 9, 1952. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: My wife and I just returned 
from a trip through Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. We have a daughter liv- 
ing in Texas where we stayed a couple of 
weeks. 

The reason why I am writing you is this: 
After leaving the State of Minnesota about 
all you get to eat is oleomargarine. The ho- 
tels and restaurants serve the oleo in tri- 
angles according to the law, and in some 
places they try to serve it in squares as but- 
ter. I called the proprietors on this a cou- 
ple of times and insisted on butter. This 
is a case of where you take it or leave it. 
They just don’t serve butter nor make any 
attempt to give the customers a preference. 

On returning we came back through Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., ane in a very fine restau- 
rant two blocks from the capitol, the wait- 

. ress came through with the same deal—tri- 
angle oleomargarine. I told her that I in- 
sisted on butter, and she said that the man- 
agement did not allow butter to be served, 
When I insisted on butter, that was that. 
Finally she took the oleomargarine from the 
table and went to get butter. 

I see no reason why a citizen of this coun- 
try should be pushed around by the oleo- 
margarine people and restaurant proprietors 
when there is plenty of butter available for 
food purposes. 

They even go so ‘ar as to say that they 
serve buttered toast, and when you get it, 
it is toast with oleomargarine thereon. 

The first dining room that we came to 
that served real butter without asking for 
it was Hotel Martin dining room, Rochester, 
Minn. Printed on the menu you will note 
they state “buttered toast,” and that is real 
butter which you get without asking for it. 

I recall when this oleomargarine fight was 
on in Congress you made a terrific battle to 
keep it from getting into the position it is 
now in. You got it into the position where 
it will be served in the triangle shape, and 
that is not the solution to the problem. 

I think a better solution to the problem 
would be this—that you get a law passed 
where every restaurant, hotel, and food-serv- 
ing establishment would have to have printed 
on the menu “butter or oleomargarine 
served—customers’ choice.” In that case, 
every waitress would have to ask the cus- 
tomer if he wants butter or oleomargine 
and every restaurant and hotel would have 
to carry butter in stock for the purpose of 
serving people when they want it—not carry 
oleo only. 


We stopped in one very nice restaurant - 


in Missouri for breakfast and this young 
lady served oleo in squares and I told her 
that this did not taste like butter. She had 
to admit that it was oleo, which, of course, 
I knew. I then told her that if they in- 
tended to serve butter they had better serve 
it in squares. She finally made a statement 
that she was sorry but they were tempo- 
rarily out of butter, etc. I told her that it 
would be easier for her to get butter and 


we would wait for it. She finally had to 
admit that they did not serve butter in any 
instance. 

I think it is proper that you should know 
this and I think you should introduce into 
Congress a bill which would provide for the 
choice of the customer and not the restau- 
rant or hotel proprietors as to what they 
want served. 

Yours very truly, 
CaMBRIDGE StaTE BANK, 
ELMER V. ERICKSON, 
President. 


Federal Mine Inspection (x 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a three-man investigation com- 
mittee appointed by the Department of 
Mines of Pennsylvania has reported on 
the mine disaster at Carpentertown, 
Pa. This report serves to prove the con- 
tention that the Pennsylvania mining 
law—good as it is—is inadequate. While 
the report shows that there was no viola- 
tion of the Pennsylvania laws, it offers 
indisputable evidence that the State code 
is basically deficient because of its for- 
mula for classifying gaseous mines. 
Despite the statistical conclusions pre- 
sented in the report, the fact remains 
that there was an explosion of methane 
gas. 

The area in which Carpentertown is 
located has for years been known to be a 
gaseous field. My own experience in 
that area over a period of years has made 
me particularly familiar with conditions 
in that field. 

If the formula for classifying gaseous 
mines as used by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines had been accepted by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Mines, there is every reason to believe 
that the explosion could have been 
avoided. I am convinced that a Federal 
mine-safety bill is imperative. 


Spiritual Role of American Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS mM 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as an 
alumnus of the University of Wisconsin, 
I am indeed proud of the outstanding 
official publication issued monthly by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association. 

In the February 1952 issue I found a 
particularly stimulating article by Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney, pastor of the 
Pittsburgh First Presbyterian Church 
and bachelor of arts of the University of 
Wisconsin, class of 1901. 
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As a distinguished and prolific author- 
editor, as holder of master of arts and 
doctor of laws degrees, Dr. Macartney 
was in a splendid position to challenge 
the thinking of the readers of this fine 
publication on the need for understand- 
ing anew the spiritual challenge to edu- 
cation and to the Nation as a whole. 

I believe that this article will be a real 
guide to everyone’s thinking, and so I 
ask unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, to be followed thereafter 
by a list of the officers of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association. I believe they are 
doing a very fine job for the far-flung 
alumni of my alma mater and that they 
serve as an inspiration and pace setter 
to similar groups of loyal alumni of other 
institutions of higher learning through- 
out the Nation. 

America looks to its campuses for the 
leadership of today and tomorrow. May 
the campuses be adequate to that chal- 
lenge. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN AND THE SPIRITUAL NoTE 
(By Dr. Clarence E. Macartney) 


At the banquet of the Half Century Club 
last June, I was talking with a classmate 
from Milwaukee about our recollections of 
the university as it was in our day, and 
about the present conditions of the univer- 
sity, of which we are all so proud. He said 
to me: “What I have noted at all the gath- 
erings I have attended at this commence- 
ment, and on other occasions, is the lack of 
the spiritual note—everything is on the 
material side.” 

Our own university is in noway peculiar 
in that respect. It is not because Wiscon- 
sin is a State university. Old universities 
which had a distinctly religious and ec- 
clesiastical beginning, like Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, suffer from tLe same lack. 
The spiritual, the moral note is certainly 
not struck in our colleges and universities 
as it once was. 

I was interested in looking through a 
recent issue of the Wisconsin Alumnus maga- 
zine. It was a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment in scientific fields; and all of these 
achievements for the good of mankind. But 
hardly a line about what the university and 
graduates of the university were accomplish- 
ing in other fields: in the teacher's field, in 
the social worker’s field, in the statesman’s 
field, in the reformer’s field, in the poet’s 
field, the historian’s field, and in the preach- 
er’s field. Certainly achievements are being 
made there by Wisconsin graduates. When 
the Son of Man was tempted of the Devil, 
He said, quoting Moses, “Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

If one can believe the reports and records 
of those who sat in his classes and came 
under the spell of his personality, the presi- 
dent of Wisconsin who exerted the greatest 
moral and spiritual influence on the insti- 
tution and its students was Dr. John Bas- 
com, president and philosopher. I remem- 
ber reading in his autobiographical sketch, 
Things Learned by Living, his testimony to 
the lasting imprint of the religious and 
moral training he received in his early 
home. He tells how on the Sabbath after- 
noons he would lie by the side of his mother 
as she was milking the family cow and re- 
cite to her the great answers of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, commencing 
with, “What is the chief end of man?” and 
the answer, “The chief end of man is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” 
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MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS OF TRUTH 


“Often,” Dr. Bascom says, “at the close of 
@ summer Sabbath I sat on the ground while 
my mothet milked, and learned from her 
lips the Catechism, till I could find my way 
along its rugged path of words; deep, solemn, 
impenetrable—I hardly know how the same 
amount of inexhaustible impression could 
have been secured more quickly and more 
efficiently * * * Those mountain heights 
of truth, expressions of the Divine Being, 
and barriers of the divine law, to which the 
hand of the parent was so constantly and 
so reverently pointing; those depths of dark- 
ness in the human heart to which fearful 
reference was so frequently made, gave the 
spiritual world dimensions, not otherwise 
attainable. I should hardly wish to have 
moved as a child among less imperious ideas 
or conceptions less full of impressional 
powers.” 

Senator Robert M. LaFollette, whom I knew 
well when I was a student at the uni- 
versity, and who was the ideal orator for all 
of us, was wont to pay his tribute to the in- 
fluence of Dr. Bascom upon his life. After 
Mr. LaFollette was elected Governor of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Bascom, then professor of polit- 
ical science at Williams College, where he 
had taught before he came to Wisconsin, 
paid a visit to his old student at Madison. 

He said to him: “Robert, you will doubt- 
less make mistakes of judgment as Governor. 
But never mind the political mistakes so 
long as you make no ethical mistakes.” 

What our Nation is suffering from today 
is ethical mistakes. Surely it is the func- 
tion of a university not only to train the 
student’s mind and give him the tools for 
making a living and doing his work in the 
world, but also to warn him against ethical 
mistakes, which he is so prone to make, not 
only in his life after college, but, alas, even 
in his college days. To do this the moral 
and spiritual note must be struck. 

In 1754, Columbia University, New York, 
was established as King’s College. The first 
president, Samuel Johnson, not to be con- 
fused with Boswell’s Johnson, was a graduate 
of Yale College and had served for many 
years as a minister in New England. It was 
he who drew up the first announcement of 
the new college and stated its design and 
purpose. In this prospectus he said the pur- 
pose of the college was the “Instruction and 
education of youth in the learned languages 
and in the liberal arts and sciences.” 
Students were to be trained “in the arts of 
reasoning exactly, of writing correctly, of 
speaking eloquently.” The design of the col- 
lege was also “to lead the students from the 
study of nature to the knowledge of them- 
selves and of the God of nature, and their 
duty to Him, themselves, and to one an- 
other; and everything that can contribute 
to their true happiness, both he.e and here- 
after.” Note that “hereafter.” 

That was a long time ago, 198 years ago. 
But it is still a true and timely declaration 
of the purpose of a university. 


THE CONCERN IS GENERAL 


That there is general concern about the 
decline in moral standards in America is 
evidenced by the fact that men in every 
field of life—the church, business, education, 
and government—are calling for a new dec- 
laration of the great Christian principles 
upon which our civilization rests. The 
menace of communism, it is now well estab- 
lished, is something which cannot be lightly 
dismissed. In its essence, communism is 
godlessness, and therefore is opposed to every 
form of religion. 

In the campaign against communism, ju- 
dicial prosecution, multiplied statements, 
and propaganda on the part of capitalism, 
and comparison of the Am‘rican way of life 
with that obtained in countries behind the 
iron curtain, will undoubtedly accomplish 
some good. But none of these goes to the 


root of the matter. It is only as we redis- 
cover and reemphasize the great truths of 
religion—man a living soul, God the ruler 
and creator of all, and His will for man re- 
vealed in the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, and sublimely set forth in the 
life, teachings, and death of Jesus Christ; 
and the life hereafter—it is only as we strike 
the chord of these truths that we shall come 
to grips with communism. 

In one of his books, popular when I was 
in college, James Bryce has this to say con- 
cerning the influence of a belief in immor- 
tality. He describes a great American city, 
and wonders what would be the effect upon 
its life and manners if all who lived there 
should lose faith in a life to come. 

“Would men,” he asks, “say, ‘Let us eat 
and drink, for tomorrow we die,’ or would 
custom and sympathy and a perception of 
the advantages which stable government of- 
fers to citizens as a whole, and which orderly 
self-restraint offers to each one, replace su- 
pernatural sanctions and hold in check the 
violence of the masses and the self-indulgent 
impulses of the individual? History, if she 
cannot give a complete answer to this ques- 
tion, tells us that hitherto civilized society 
has rested on religion, and that free govern- 
ment has prospered best among religious 
peoples.” 

I mention belief in a future life, which is 
only one of the great Christian doctrines, to 
point out that in our warfare with commu- 
nism our weapons are, as St. Paul said, “Not 
carnal, but spiritual.” If the great moral 
and spiritual truths pass into eclipse, we 
have no sure defense against communism, or 
any other God-defying and man-degrading 
philosophy of life. 


GOD IS LIGHT 


The University of Wisconsin is indeed a 
State institution. But the majority of the 
people of the State are Christians. The great 
president of the University of Michigan 
(1871-1900), Dr. James B. Angell, speaking 
at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
held at Detroit many years ago, said, ‘““Michi- 
gan is a Christian State, and her university 
can be true to her only by cherishing a broad, 
unsectarian, but Christian spirit.” The same 
certainly can be said of the State of Wis- 
consin and of the University of Wisconsin 
today. Although a State university, Wiscon- 
sin was founded by God-fearing men. In 
1854 Dr. J. H. Lathrop was instructed by 
the board of regents to procure a seal with 
suitable device for their corporate use. The 
seal was executed in Cincinnati and is now 
familiar to all Wisconsin students and grad- 
uates. It shows the human eye upturned to 
receive the light falling upon it from above. 
The motto above the eye is “Numen Lumen,” 
which means “God is light.” 

It is significant of the general concern 
today about the character of our citizens 
that the regents of the State of New York, 
who have charge of public education, have 
recommended that all sessions in the public 
schools of New York be opened with a prayer, 
acknowledging God as the author of life and 
the ruler of the universe, and asking for 
His guidance and blessing. 

Dr. Edward D. Duffield, who was head of 
a great insurance company, and for a time 
the acting president of Princeton University, 
in one of his addresses when he was acting 
president, said: “A university fails to dis- 
charge its obligation if it merely trains the 
mind. What is the use of training minds 
in chemistry, if the only result is the pro- 
duction of more instruments of war? What 
is the use of training philosophers, if the 
result is to create a doubt as to the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, or a doubt 
as to the existence of a god, to whom we 
are accountable for our deeds?” 

One of the most interesting and beautiful 
campuses in America is the campus, or lawn, 
as they call it, of the University of Virginia. 
When I was there some years ago to preach 
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the baccalaureate sermon, I read this in- 
scription, cut over the arch of the gateway 
by which all students enter the campus: 
“Enter by this gate. Learn the way of honor, 
the light of truth, the will to work for man.” 

A noble setting forth of the high design 
of a university. But how are students going 
to learn the way of honor, the light of truth, 
or the will to work for man, unless in the 
university the great truth of God and His 
relationship to man is recognized and 
taught? 

I am not advocating Bible or theological 
courses. That is not possible in a State in- 
stitution, and would lead to divisions and 
disputings. Nevertheless, the ethical, the 
moral, and the spiritual note can be recog- 
nized and honored. Over the mantel in the 
living room of George Washington Ochs, edi- 
tor of the New York Times, there was cut in 
the stone the first verse from the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh Psalm: “Except the 
Lord build the house; they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchmen waketh but in vain.” That 
is a good motto, not only for a house and a 
city but for a university. “Numen lumen— 
God is light.” Hail Wisconsin. 
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DPA Puts O. K. on Three Huge Paper 
Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES NV 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a newspaper article 
announcing the Government approval 
of the building of three new multi-mil- 
lion-dollar paper mills. 

Our presently established mills and 
their employees may question the wis- 
dom of tax preference for these new 
mills. 


The newspaper article is as follows: 


[From the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
of February 21, 1952] 


DPA Puts O. K. on THREE HucGe Paper MILLs 


WASHINGTON.—The Defense Production 
Administration has O. K.’d the building of 
three new multi-million-dollar paper mills 
which will boost this country’s output of 
newsprint by more than 20 percent. 

The agency issued certificates of neces- 
sity—which provide for Federal tax bene- 
fits—to aid the construction of the projects. 

They are— 

Bowater Southern Paper Corp., Charleston, 
Tenn., $51,500,000; Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., Harty, Tex., $15,040,000; and Wes? 
Tacoma Newsprint Co., Steilacoom, Wash, 
$5,000,000. 
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Despite DPA approval, the building work 
cannot be completed unless the Government 
allots certain scarce materials now under 
priority to the projects. 

But since newsprint is high on the Gov- 
ernment priority list, approval is consid- 
ered likely. 





NATO Meeting at Lisbon \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS N 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
impressed with the glowing reports is- 
sued by our State Department officials 
concerning the commitments entered 
into at the Lisbon Conference. Already 
reports are beginning to come in that 
our diplomats committed the United 
States to definite financial obligations 
well in excess of $50,000,000,000. The 
over-all program is said to comprehend 
expenditures that ultimately will require 
a sum equal to $300,000,000,000. 

The lessons and experience derived 
from our secret commitments at Yalta 
and Potsdam seem to have fallen by the 
wayside. 

On March 2, 1952, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune published an editorial that is 
well worth while reading. The Lisbon 
Conference apparently contains sleep- 
ers and veiled implications similar to 
the obligations that the United States 
assumed at Yalta and Potsdam. Both 
the latter turned out to be a living 
nightmare and plagued us and continue 
to plague us this day. After reading 
the editorial it is rather difficult to come 
to any other conclusion than that of 
conceding that the diplomacy which 
our State officials invoked at the Lis- 
bon Conference is closely related to 
dipsomania. 

Giving away to world-power politics 
and unrestricted and unrestrained ma- 
nipulations of our diplomats in the 
State Department are rapidly reducing 
United States statemanship and diplo- 
macy to that of international halluci- 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the edi- 
torial to which I have made reference: 

Some THINGS ACHESON DIDN'T REPORT 

The four top officials of the Government 
having to do with foreign affairs came home 
last week from a round of conferences cul- 
minating in the NATO meeting in Lisbon. 

The four were Secretary of State Acheson, 
who makes the deals; Defense Secretary 
Lovett, who sends the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps about the world in accordance with 
Acheson's agre*ments; Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harriman, who distributes the 
money Acheson promises; and Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder, who collects from the Ameri- 
can people the money Lovett spends and 
Harriman gives away. 

Few Americans are aware of the size of the 
commitments that have been made. What 
the people have been told is that “in the 
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last few days we have accomplished the 
things we have been working for for the last 
3 or 4 years.” What is meant by that is 
that a European army capable of standing up 
to Stalin has been arranged for—an army 
consisting of 50 divisions by the end of this 
year, to be increased to 100 divisions by the 
end of 1954. 

It is claimed that French opposition to the 
rearming of Germany has been resolved, and 
that Germany has been softened into agree- 
ing to accept limitations upon complete free- 
dom of action and still take part in the de- 
fense of Europe. Thus, if we are to believe 
the claims, German troops and German-made 
weapons will be available to thwart a Red 
invasion of Western Europe. 

The enthusiasm carried back home by the 
four horsemen is not shared by many who 
are aware of what the possibilities are and 
are in a position to speak frankly. Thus 
the London Times denounced as untrue the 
communique that was given out upon the 
conclusion of the Lisbon conference. It said 
that “only the most ingenuous would believe 
that General Eisenhower would have 50 di- 
visions ready and able to fight by the end of 
the year.” 

The Times continued, as follows: “Presum- 
ably the announcement is meant to impress 
someone; but it will not impress the Rus- 
sians, who know very well the true state of 
affairs * * * indeed this imaginative 
total with the still more imaginative promise 
of 85 to 100 divisions in 2 years’ time seems 
to contain the maximum amount of provoca- 
tion with the minimum amount of deterrent 
effort. Perhaps it was meant to impress the 
European nations themselves who will thus 
feel that something is being done on the 
grand scale to justify their effort and ex- 
pense.” 

The Times is correct in assuming that the 
phony claims about the Lisbon conference 
were not intended to fool the Russians. But 
it is wrong in thinking that the purpose was 
to impress the European nations themselves. 
On the spot they know what the score is. 
The target of the phony communique and 
the phony claims is the American people, 
who are to provide substantially all of the 
money. 

The Financial Times, a London newspaper 
which often has scooped the world on eco. 
nomic news, reported on February 27 as fol- 
lows: “The total cost of NATO defense plan 
adopted at Lisbon is estimated at roughly 
$75,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1952-53, out 
of which the American share will be fifty- 
seven billions or more than three quarters.” 
This paper says that Britain is to contribute 
a little over four billions; Italy $980,000,000; 
Prance three and one-third billions; and 
Belgium four hundred and fifty millions. 

Both Italy and Belgium have announced 
that they won't put in what was set down for 
them. Germany has accepted the proposal to 
put in about a billion dollars. What this 
means is that the Bonn government will pay 
no more than would have been paid as oc- 
cupation costs. 

So the great achievement that has been 
won by Acheson at Lisbon is an opportunity 
to contribute fifty-seven billions ostensibly 
for the defense of Europe. The difficulty has 
been to get the to use what we 
have been giving them to build up their de- 
fenses. They want to use it for other pur- 
poses. Europe can’t get the Marshall plan 
out of its head. 

The original Marshall plan, which was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1948, was to make 
European industries efficient and European 
currencies sound. It was to last 4 years 
and no more. The appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, was six bil- 
lions. Of this total one billion was to be 
expressly for economic aid, four and one- 
half billions, expressly for military aid and 





one-half billion for military aid, but subject 
to transfer to the economic category. Th: 
military aid was being given by us because 
of belief here that Europe was in dire peri! 

But Europe was unconvinced of the peri! 
and has sought to use the whole of the six 
billions for economic items. Washington's 
resistance has been broken down in part so 
that wheat and sulfur are reckoned in th: 
munitions category. The British are nego- 
tiating to get sugar and cotton classified as 
defense items, also. 

France received an allotment of $600,000, - 
000 of the six-billions total for the current 
year, but has drawn down only a fraction, 
being unwilling to let the money go for mu- 
nitions items so long as there was a chance to 
get something more urgently needed. What 
Prime Minister Faure wanted to talk to the 
Americans about at Lisbon was a touch for 
several hundred million dollars of additional 
economic aid. The French Premier told 
Acheson and Snyder that he would have to 
have the dollars fast to save the franc. The 
Financial Times has characterized the franc 
as “on its last legs.” 

What is being attempted is a vast new 
program of economic aid. Europeans learned 
to depend upon the United States for a large 
part of their essentials of life during the war, 
and they have made a habit of it. They 
liked lend-lease and have persuaded our soft- 
headed administration at Washington to 
keep it going ever since, under UNNRA, gift 
loans, and the Marshall plan. None of them 
made European industries nor European cur- 
rencies strong. Neither did the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, although 
that was their purpose. 

Congress needs to look into the deals made 
at Lisbon more thoroughly than it went into 
any of the preceding donations to Europe. 
The cost of supporting Europe and bribing 
Europeans to agree to defend themselves is 
beyond our means. If we are going to con- 
tribute ever larger parts of our earnings and 
wealth to enable the Europeans to consume 
more than they produce, we shall all go 
broke and Stalin will have the Western 
World just where he wants it. 





What Are We Doing in Korea? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS “) 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


K 
OF PENNSYLVANIA \N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remar”s in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from American for March 1, 1952: 


Wat Are We DoInc In Korea? 


an a February 22 address before the Tokyo 
Reserve Officers Association, Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway took sharp issue with current 
critics of our being engaged militarily in 
Korea. During recent months certain of our 
politicians have labeled the Korean war 
“futile” and “unnecessary.” The most dis- 
par epithet they have been able to think 
up is “Truman’s war.” The Korean war is 
being exploited as a purely partisan issue 
by some politicians whose attention is too 
much centerefi on next November 4. 

The issues involvei and what they have 
already cos. the United States are far too 
grave to be made the subject of cheap poli- 
ticking. Thus far 18,245 Americans have 
sacrificed their lives in Korea; 76,170 more 
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have suffered bodily injury, some of them 
be'ng pe"manently disabled. All this is the 
consequence of a decision to which the vast 
majority of An-ericans felt there was no al- 
ternative in June 1950. When he spoke be- 
fore Congress last spring, General MacArthur 
defended our intervention in Korea from 
both a political and military standpoint: 

“It restored at one stroke the enormous 
prestige of the United States by confirming 
to the people of the Far East that we are not 
going to let them slide into slavery.” 

In a speech in the Senate on June 28, 1950, 
Senator Tart himself declared that the prin- 
ciple of,our Korean intervention was right, 
that we had no other choice, and that if a 
resolution to that effect were submitted to 
Congress, he would vote for it. To ridicule 
our intervention now, at the expense of sol- 
dier morale and out of motives which pro- 
ceed from political opportunism, betrays a 
callous insensitivity to the human suffering 
our necessary participation in the Korean 
fight has caused. 

It would be far wiser and more humane for 
our political leaders to help our soldiers and 
their dear ones understand the profound 
reasons why our youth is being asked to 
fight under such arduous and frustrating 
circumstances. As General Ridgway re- 
marked, the question “Why are we there?” 
raised by some Americans “discredits him 
who asks it.” 

“For my part there is not * * * any 
question of the validity and purpose of the 
American stand against deliberately planned 
and unprovoked aggression. To have done 
otherwise would have been a repudiation of 
every principle we had previously pro- 
fessed. * * * With the pattern of Com- 
munist intentions now spread across the 
world where even the blind can see, neither 
the seeming insulation of distance nor the 
naiveté born of a sheltered life can plead the 
slightest excuse nor abate one iota of our 
individual responsibility.” 

It is hard to understand the kind of 
statesmanship which loses sight of these 
larger issues. It is harder $till not to believe 
that such statesmanship is deliberately con- 
fusing them. 

The fact that the U. N. effort in Korea ts 
dragging on interminably should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the solid results we have 
already achieved. In June 1950, a halt 
had to be called to Soviet expansionism. We 
have called that halt. We have upset the 
Red timetable for the conquest of southeast 
Asia and given ourselves the time to take 
preventive measures against far greater dis- 
asters to the free world. 

Almost a year ago in his article, The Con- 
sequences of Korea (America, Apr. 7, 1951, 
pp. 9-11), Col. Conrad H. Lanza demonstrated 
what we have gained in Korea. Korea has 
been the spur which has speeded up our 
own armament and prodded NATO into a 
more vigorous life. It has hastened the con- 
clusion of the Japanese Peace Treaty and con- 
vinced ourselves and the Japanese of the 
need for American bases in Japan. Our in- 
tervention has caused Russia to worry and 
hesitate as she views the rearming of Ger- 
many and Japan. Above all, as Colonel 
Lanza concluded in his article: 

“The world situation has been completely 
changed by the war in Korea. It has enor- 
mously enhanced American prestige, estab- 
lished our world leadership and brought con- 
fidence to our allies that, just as we supported 
Korea, we will in time of need support them.” 

No American, at home or on the battle 
front, need have any doubt about why we are 
in Korea. We are there because we had no 
alternative. We had to act with lightning 
speed, and we did. Russia never thought 
we could act so fast. Sometimes doubtful 
constitutional questions are of secondary im- 
portance and should be kept in sensible 
perspective. 


The William Oatis Case 


EXTENSION OF PNY: 3 
HON. JOHN V.BEAMER < 


OF INDIANA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following copy of a 
broadcast released to the Fifth Indiana 
District the week of March 3, 1952, in re- 
gard to the William Oatis case: 


Broapcast OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V. 
BeaMER, FirtH INDIANA DISTRICT, ON THE 
WILLIAM OaTIs CASE 


Friends in Indiana, in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, and especially in Marion, Ind., 
I want to report on a very interesting meet- 
ing recently and, at the same time, give you 
some of the conditions surrounding the 
Oatis case. 

On Friday evening, February 22 (Washing- 
ton’s Birthday), Mrs. Beamer and I met Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Vogeler and had the privi- 
lege of learning first hand about some of 
their experiences. We also received inspira- 
tion for redoubling of efforts in behalf of 
William Oatis. Vogeler spent 17 months in 
a Hungarian Communist prison and he says 
that he does not want the Oatis case to drag 
out that long. Oatis continues in the 
Czechoslovakian prison and no reports of any 
consequential efforts in his behalf can be 
given. 

For example, the Beamer resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 140, in behalf of Wil- 
liam Oatis, was passed by both Houses of 
Congress. It expressed the sense of the Con- 
gress that commercial relations with Czecho- 
slovakia be severed. There were several steps 
to be followed to implement the desire of 
the Congress, and, strange to report, the 
executive department, through the State De- 
partment, employed the long and tedious 
method of working through GATT, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trades and Tariffs. 

In September, the representatives of the 
member nations of the General Agreement 
on Trades and Tariffs met in Switzerland 
and secured the large majority vote of that 
body to permit the United States to cancel 
its trade agreements with Czechoslovakia. 
This was one tangible step, but I am fearful 
that it was the only one that has been 
evident to the American public, and I still 
feel that it is the duty of any who can 
help William Oatis in any manner to do 
sO. 

The State Department has attempted to 
explain their actions in personal visits to 
my Office and also in letters, some of which 
they have marked ‘“confideatial” and others 
that they have authorized me to quote. I 
shall not betray their confidence but frankly 
there is little to report from either their 
visits or their letters. In one of their quot- 
able letters, they stated: “In handling this 
matter, the Department has made every ef- 
fort to uphold firmly the national interest 
and dignity and at the same time to do what 
offered the greatest hope of assisting Mr. 
Oatis.” 

To indicate how many others feel about 
the assertion of the State Department to 
uphold firmly the national interest and 
dignity I quote from a letter written to me 
by William Loeb, president and publisher of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, under 
date of August 23, 1951: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEAMER: YOu might 
like to see the editorial entitled ‘Release 
Oatis!’ praising your stand, in today’s paper. 
This is the largest newspaper in New Hamp- 
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shire, having more circulation than all the 
other dailies in the State combined. 

“Keep up the good work. 

“When I was born in Washington in 1905, 
my father was secretary to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was my godfather. You 
will remember T. R.'s famous message to 
the Sultan of Morocco, ‘Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.’ In those days, the American 
flag was respected. 

“Best wishes for success.” 

Mr. Vogeler gives credit for his final re- 
lease to the marvelous assistance given to his 
case by the newspapers and the radio of the 
United States and, most especially, to his 
wife who worked and fought unceasingly 
and untiringly for his release. Mrs. Vogeler 
is a charming and lovely lady, born in Bel- 
gium. She says that she came from a good 
country to a better one and that she wants 
every good American to appreciate the United 
States of America and fight to secure the 
release of Oatis and, in so doing, to secure 
for all of us the continuance of our free- 
doms. 

Many of us join her in the hope that Mrs. 
Oatis may not be persuaded to continued 
silence by the State Department as was at- 
tempted in the Vogeler case. Mrs. Vogeler 
refused to remain silent and she was willing 
to leave no stone unturned in behalf of her 
husband. 

And she was successful. So was Theodore 
Roosevelt when he issued the demand quoted 
by Mr. Loeb in the letter which I read in 
the previous portion of this report. 

Oatis has become a symbol—a symbol of 
the freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
even freedom of life. The enthusiastic pa- 
triotism of the Vogelers as evidenced in our 
brief visit with them is an inspiration to 
Americans who honestly and sincerely want 
to uphold the national interest and dignity. 
This result can be accomplished when the 
present slap-on-the-wrist policy of the State 
Department is changed to one of firmness. 

From the beginning, I have not felt that 
diplomatic relations should be severed with 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Vogeler voices the same 
opinion and states that, in his opinion, this 
action would play directly into the hands 
of the Soviet Communists. To step on their 
pocketbook should be the most effective 
means and insistence on the part of the 
American public will help to produce these 
results. 

The friends of William Oatis are working 
for his release and it is not only for a Wil- 
liam Oatis who is in a Communist prison, 
but also for the freedom of all Americans 
who might otherwise permit themselves to 
become enslaved. 





The Pulp and Paper Industry of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY MV 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speake., under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a newspaper article 
concerning a speech recently given by 
D. C. Everest, president of the Marathon 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis., at a meeting of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in New York. I also include here- 
with editorials from some of the leading 
daily newspapers in my district, relative 


By 
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to the future of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Wisconsin. 


[From the Wausau Record-Herald of Febru- 
ary 22, 1952] 
Everest Vorces OpTIMISM FOR PAPER INDUSTRY 
FUTURE 

Sounding an optimistic note for the fu- 
ture of the paper industry, D. C. Everest, this 
city, president of Marathon Corp., predicted 
today that paper consumption in the United 
States would hit an all-time high of between 
thirty-two and thirty-three million tons 
during the current year. 

The statement was made this morning in 
a speech at the seventy-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 

“Few people seem to realize it, but since 
the end of 1945, only 6 years ago, the con- 
sumption of paper and paperboard has 
stepped up from 19,700,000 tons, when na- 
tional income w1s $183,000,000,000, to 31,- 
900,000 tons with a national income for 1951 
of $269,000,000,000, an increase in consump- 
tion in 6 years of 61.75 percent,” Everest 
said. 





NEW PRODUCTS, USES 


“Population increased from 140,000,000 to 
154,000,000, or 10 percent. If population in- 
creased only 10 percent and the consumption 
of paper and paperboard increased 61.75 per- 
cent, then a very large portion of this in- 
creased use was due to the development of 
new products and new uses.” 

Pointing out that most paper products 
had become absolute necessities in the coun- 
try’s high standard of living, Everest re- 
peated what he has often mentioned before 
that “there is no economic substitute for 
paper and paperboard.” 

“If the national income was $269,000,000,- 
000 in 1951 and is estimated at all kinds of 
levels from $300,000,000,000 on up for 1952,” 
he continued, “where do people, both in 
industry and government, expect to get their 
requirements? There are only so many work- 
ing hours in a year, and these are rapidly 
decreasing due to more holidays and vaca- 
tions. 

“Although some people worry about over- 
expansion of the industry, I doubt if we will 
have in actual operation new plants and 
facilities to meet the peak load of produc- 
tion required during the year. 


LAGGING SO FAR 


“Nearly 2 months have already passed and 
the production has lagged behind last year. 
We have 10 months in which to meet the 
demand occasioned by the increase in na- 
tional income of a minimum of $30,000,000,- 
000, and regardless of what this money is 
spent for the paper industry will be re- 
quired to furnish its products, as no one 
can do business without paper and paper- 
board,” he declared. 

“I have never known of a decrease in the 
use of newsprint and book paper during an 
election year. The hotter the campaign the 
greater the use of paper, and this campaign 
will not be a ‘cold war.’” 

Unbridled ECA expenditures which are de- 
veloping low cost competitive foreign prod- 
ucts will prompt American labor unions to 
become directly concerned with establish- 
ment of tariffs for the protection of American 
workmen and American industry, Everest 
told the paper makers. 

In outlining problems faced by the paper 
and pulp industry, Everest maintained that 
labor unions will eventually seek protective 
tariffs because ECA expenditures to rehabili- 
tate obsolete plants and to establish new 
operations are being made without regard 
to the variance between low-level foreign 
wages and higher rates paid in the United 
States. 


QUESTIONS MARKET 


While he conceded that American indus- 
try must henceforth deal on a world-wide 
basis, the Marathon president said he can- 
not visualize how products from rehabili- 
tated and newly established foreign plants 
will be marketed. 

“The European countries cannot absorb the 
output by buying from one another,” he 
emphasized. “They must export and the 
American people can’t buy it all and shut 
down plants in this country, nor could we 
long afford to buy it and dump it in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

“This situation, brought about by ECA ex- 
penditures that have not taken into consid- 
eration basic differences in wage scales and 
living standards, is not confined to the paper 
and pulp industry,” Everest continued. 

“The problem also involves textiles, steel, 
nonferrous metals, leather goods, fancy glass- 
ware, china, and countless other products of 
American industry,” he pointed out. 

“My guess,” Everest ventured, “is that 
within less than 10 years the political party, 
whether it be an old or a new one, which ad- 
vocates a protective tariff for American in- 
dustry will have the support of labor unions, 
farmers, and a myriad of other people.” 


EFFECT OF COMPETITION 


Within that period, he predicted, American 
workers and their families will realize the 
effect of low-paid foreign competition on 
their own individual situations. He pointed 
out, in this connection, that it is not now 
possible to discern how ECA efforts will be 
harmonized with the future national econ- 
omy. 

“The one thing ECA should have done,” 
Everest insisted, “was to make decent grants 
to educational institutions to provide trained 
scientists for future operations both here 
and abroad. We are not training scientists 
as fast as our growing industry requires 
them.” 

Turning to his own branch of the paper 
industry, the manufacture of food packages, 
Everest declared, “The security of the pack- 
aging industry lies in the fact that with 
labor costs as they are today automatic pack- 
aging is economic. If we were to revert to 
hand packing and the old style of grocery 
store for the distribution of foods there 
would not be enough so-called ‘unemployed 
people’ in the United States to feed the rest 
ofus. The distribution of food through self- 
serve supermarkets is economic. 

“Regardless of what the distributors of 
food or any other product do in the way of 
improving methods of distribution, the ten- 
dency is to use more and more paper and 
paperboard,” he asserted. 


[From the Marshfield News-Herald of 
February 19, 1952] 
YOurTH AND FoRESTS 


The young people of Wisconsin are learn- 
ing an invaluable lesson in conservation of 
our natural resources, if we are to judge by 
the number of seedling trees they have 
ordered for planting this season. 

According to Dick Abbott, who is forestry 
specialist at the University of Wisconsin, 
2,500,000,000 seedlings have been requested 
by 4-H Clubs, vocational groups, and school 
forest sponsors for this spring. 

The nurseries of the State Conservation 
Department have been asked for 25,000,000 
trees, the demand outrunning the supply. 

These figures indicate that educational 
programs such as the great Trees for Tomor- 
row field visits, and the work being done in 
schools and youth organizations, are bearing 
fruit. 

Few of the lumbering firms which denuded 
the Lake States of their forests years ago 
looked to the future, but the great wood- 
using industries of today have a different 
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outlook, for they know that the forests are 
not inexhaustible. In addition to carrying 
on their own vast reforestation programs, 
they help to spread the story of forest con- 
servation among the young people of the 
country. 

The seeds they sow in young minds will be 
even more fruitful in the years to come than 
the seedlings they plant to restore the van- 
ished forests. 


[From the Antigo Daily Journal of February 
26, 1952] 
PULPWoop SUFFICIENCY 

According to F. G. Kilp, forester of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., if Wiscon- 
sin could become self-sufficient in pulpwood, 
its pulp and paper industries would save 
$30,000,000 a year in the cost of raw materials 
and freight charges for pulpwood now im- 
ported. The State would gain in addition 
thousands of jobs in harvesting pulpwood. 
As to the possibility of reaching the goal 
Mr. Kilp is optimistic, saying that the State 
can become self-sufficient in as short a time 
as 30 years if it intensifies forest-production 
efforts. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the Incorporation 
of the Town of Nutley, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nutley Sun, Friday, Febru- 
ary 29, 1952, extending greetings on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the incorporation of the town of Nutley. 

As the Representative of the Tenth 
Congressional District, of which Nutley 
is a vital part, I am proud to join in a 
salute to this typical American town. 

The editorial follows: 

Happy BirtuHpaAy, Nur.Lery 

In her three centuries of history, Nutley 
will celebrate a partial birthday next 
Wednesday, the fiftieth anniversay of her 
incorporation as a town with an elected 
government. It is fitting .hat a busy, happy, 
and healthy community should take time out 
to keep her birthday because in a troubled 
world Nutley is a perfect example of de- 
mocracy at its best. 

The green fields, drained by the Third 
River, have been, through the centuries, a 
happy valley. The Lenni Lenape Indians 
who made this their home had an easy life, 
except for the too-frequent foraging raids 
by the Iroquois from the highlands of the 
Hudson. A canoe ride down the Passaic gave 
them seafood. The rivers were teeming with 
life; shad was a rare delicacy on the Indians 
bill of fare. The soil was rich, although the 
Lenni Lenape were not a green-thumb people. 
The country as far as the mountains was 
forested and filled with game. It was here 
that Indians came from the mountains, after 
every harvest, for their traditional week of 
thanksgiving dancing in the fields where to- 
day an aluminum shaft of 300 feet rises as 
&® monument to industrial science and re- 
search. 

Prom Dutch trading 





a 


post, Nutley became 


a Puritan colony, the northeast section New- 
ark, and the English and Dutch settled down 
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together in peaceful neighborliness. The 
community prospered and grew through 
three centuries unscathed by the wars and 
other vicissitudes of that colonial period. 

Fifty years ago, after a triple secession 
from Newark, from Bloomfield and from 
Belleville, Nutley tried a noble experiment 
and streamlined her administration as a 
councilmanic form of town government. 
The experiment was a success, and just as 
the town escaped the scourges of centuries, 
the modern municipal administration has 
been free of the pestilence of partisan poli- 
tics. 

Nutley is a happy town, but her happiness 
comes from her own decisions, for in the 
noble experiment of 1902 as in every phase 
of its development since the 1600's, Nutley 
has shown courage and faith. Those quali- 
ties have paid off. We can be proud of our 
town and specifically we can be proud of 50 
years of town government in its present form. 

Kappy birthday, Nutley, and many happy 
returns of the day.—R. E. H. 


On the Brink of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from Colliers for March 
8, 1952° 

On THE BRINK oF SOCIALISM 


Some months ago the United States and 
Canada concluded a new treaty which 
effected a sort of compromise between tour- 
ism and hydroelectric power at Niagara Falls, 
It was agreed, for the benefit of honeymoon- 
ers and other sightseers, that 100,000 second- 
feet (cubic feet per second) of water should 
go over the Falls during the daylight hours 
of the tourist season, and 50,000 second-feet 
at night and during the slack season. The 
rest of the water is divided between the two 
countries. On the American side it can be 
utilized to generate more than 1,000,000 ad- 
ditional kilowatts of power. 

This new arrangement gave the Federal 
Government the idea of going into the power 
business on the Niagara River. The State of 
New York was seized by the same notion. 
And five private utility companies in New 
York also decided that they could and should 
increase the output from a site where private 
companies have been developing and dis- 
tributing power since 1895. Three bills repre- 
senting these different views are now before 
Congress. 

There are two reasons why this New York 
State hassel is of interest to the country at 
large. One, of course, is that the taxpayers 
of the entire country would have to get up 
the ante for the project if the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets its way. The other is that this 
is a clear, though not isolated, example of 
Washington's effort to muscle private com- 
panies out of the power business. 

The Government itself, to be sure, has been 
in the power business for a number of years. 
But until recently the development of power 
has been a legitimate byproduct of projects 
such as reclamation, flood-control, and navi- 
gation, which are traditionally Government 
business, and which States or private inter- 
ests are usual'y unwilling or unable to un- 
dertake. The Niagara story is different. 
There is no question of flood control or recla- 
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mation. It has nothing to do with the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposals. (The St. Law- 
rence River is at the opposite end of Lake 
Ontario from the mouth of the Niagara, a 
distance of nearly 200 miles.) Washington 
simply wants to go into competitive business 
with these New York companies. 

What does the Government have to offer? 
Well, the Niagara project would cost an 
estimated $350,000,000—a figure which ain't 
hay, even today. This cost would naturally 
come out of public funds. The Government 
would collect no taxes from itself on the 
project. 

The story of New York State’s develop- 
ment of the project would be about the 
same. 

And what about the private companies? 
They would finance the development with 
private capital and without cost to the tax- 
payer. They would pay about $20,000,000 
a year in additional Federal, State, and local 
taxes after the project was completed. They 
could probably do the whole thing at less 
cost than either the National or State Gov- 
ernment, because they already have facili- 
ties in existence which the Governments 
would have to install. 

We don’t want to get technical, and we 
aren't informed enough to do so even if we 
wanted to. But it seems logical even to our 
layman's intelligence that if you generate a 
million kilowatts of electric power at one 
spot, you have got to spend money on means 
for carrying that power to the consumer. 
The private companies already have such 
transmission facilities, though they would 
have to be reinforced. The Government does 
not. 

In addition, there is the problem of main- 
taining what the engineers call firm pow- 
er from a source which can vary, in this 
case, 100 percent or more within 24 hours. 
That calls for the use of other hydro equip- 
ment and steam plants. The private com- 
panies have them. The Government does 
not. Then how about rates? Would a new 
Niagara development by private concerns 
mean higher electric bills for the New York- 
ers served? All we know about that is that 
the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion has always been vigilant about protect- 
ing the citizens of the State from exorbitant 
charges. And we believe on the past record 
that there would be little to fear in that 
regard. 

So there you have it. Five private com- 
panies stand ready, willing, and able to do 
the job. Two Governments are anxious to 
block them out and do it themselves. We 
don’t think that the position of either Gov- 
ernment is defensible, but we are particu- 
larly concerned about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s attitude, from both the theoretical 
and practical points of view. 

In the first place, this is hardly the time, 
when the President is asking for billions in 
new taxes, for his administration to propose 
spending the people’s money on something 
that can be done as well or better at no 
public expense. 

Second, Washington proposes to assess the 
whole tax-paying population for the benefit 
of a small section of the country which al- 
ready is being adequately served, and which 
can be served in the future without acddi- 
tional taxation. 

Third, the Government’s proposal is an- 
other example of the creeping socialism that 
we discussed last week. There is no his- 
torical justification for this type of Federal 
competition with private business. And it is 
not fair competition. The Government 
doesn’t have to pay taxes. It is not even 
under any compulsion to make money. The 
private operator may, voluntarily or by legal 
compulsion, charge the most fair and reason- 
able rate for a profitable operation. But the 
Government can always undersell him, 
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The Niagara situation, as we said earlier, 
is not a unique example of the obvious in- 
tentions of the present administration, and 
particularly of its Department of the Inte- 
rior. On more than one occasion, for exam- 
ple, the Department has tried to prevent pri- 
vate companies from undertaking needed 
power developments simply because it has 
announced its intention, at some vague and 
unspecified future date, of doing some devel- 
oping itself. 

The whole thing discloses symptoms of a 
quiet but disquieting move by the adminis- 
tration toward a philosophy of government 
which is foreign to .our free institutions. 
We don’t like it. We object to it. And we 
believe that others who feel as we do would 
be wise to let their objections be known in 
Washington. 


Cooperation Versus Paternalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 29 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES M 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I irclude the following edi- 
torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig: 

COOPERATION VERSUS PATERNALISM 


America’s role in Western Europe should 
be clear. Our first duty is to protect our- 
selves, whether the line is the Oder, the 
Rhine or our own Atlantic coast. Our sec- 
ond duty is to cooperate with freedom-loving 
people to oppose aggression. With our in- 
crease in economic, political and military 
might our obligations also have grown. 

Last week our foreign policy was jolted by 
the fall of the French ministry. Premier 
Faure’s proposal for a 15-percent tax in- 
crease to finance French rearmament was 
defeated in the French assembly. The plan 
was in accordance with Eisenhower's recent 
request for greater European contributions. 
It may mean that an even greater share of 
European defense will be assumed by this 
country. 

One of two things, or a combination, may 
have motivated the French action. Many 
Western Europeans resent what they con- 
sider to be American intrusion in their own 
affairs. Or the French may be attempting 
to get protection free. American aid has 
been credited with keeping Western Europe 
from going communistic. But there is dan- 
ger in the remedy. For almost 7 years we 
have conducted a paternalistic policy toward 
Western “urope. Although we haven't prom- 
ised directly to assume full responsibility for 
its defense we have in effect done so. 

Western Europe is as important to our 
safety today as it was several years ago, but 
we lack the resources to carry the whole bur- 
den of European defense. History proves 
the foint. Before World War II Britain and 
France had guaranteed the integrity of 
Czechoslovakia. Their inability to make 
good resulted in the famous sell-out and 
the total subjection of that splendid little 
country. It very nearly brought total ruin 
to all Europe. 

Britain and France were poorly prepared 
to make good their promise or even to de- 
fend their own lands. While our strength is 
many times greater than was theirs in the 
thirties, we also are spread over a greater 
area. 
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The British Parliament's close vote on the 
NATO conference decisions also was disturb- 
ing. Mr. Churchill won, but it was almost 
& party-line vote, which indicates that a 
slight turn of the wheel might upset our 
arrangement with the British. 

Britain’s refusal to join in a Western Eu- 
ropean army may have helped to cool the 
French ardor for rearming. Britain, it ap- 
pears, is sticking to her historic role de- 
spite her loss of power. By maintaining a 
partial aloofness for a century Britain was 
able to act as referee or use her power at 
the proper time to the best advantage. 

This won't operate successfully in a weak- 
ened Britain. It depends upon overwhelm- 
ing might. It could work for us. To some 
extent Russia is using it, as in Korea and 
Indochina. 

We shall fail eventually if we substitute 
paternalism for cooperation. There is no 
middle ground between freedom and out- 
right domination. We reject the latter which 
is the pattern of dictatorship. Freedom 
demands that our allies make their own de- 
cisions and that they assume shares of the 
common burden of defense. Our original 
theory waz that an enemy must be stopped 
before he had despoiled Western Europe and 
that a war, if any, must be fought east of 
the Rhine or beyond. 

That plan is sound only if our Western 
European allies have strong ground forces. 
We can protect ourselves with great sea and 
air bases in Spain and air bases in Britain. 
From these we could sweep the countries 
of western and southern Europe. If our 
allies expect to have their homelands insured 
against the destruction of war they must 
contribute their share. This country will 
be physically unable to maintain overwhelm- 
ing air, sea, and land forces over a long pe- 
riod. Safety can be had only through co- 
operation, not by paternalism. 








Hon. Charles H. Elston, of Ohio 





EXTENSION OF R 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS (_ 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
January 1, 1952, the Honorable CHARLES 
H. ELston announced that he would not 
seek reelection to the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Euston has represented the First 
Congressional District of Ohio for more 
than 13 years. He has served his dis- 
trict and his country with outstanding 
ability and integrity, and his constitu- 
ents are aware of their good fortune in 
having so capable a representative. In 
proof of this, I wish to quote the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted by 
the Robert E. Bentley Post, No. 50, the 
American Legion, of which post Mr. 
Eston has been a member for many 
years: 

Whereas, Robert E. Bentley Post, No. 50, 
American Legion, numbers among its mem- 
bers a distinguished public servant, a valued 
Member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas, Congressman Cuar.es H. Exrston 
has, by his distinguished service to his con- 
stituency, to the Nation, and especially to 
the service men and women, been whole- 
heartedly unselfish in legislation designed to 
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better the lot of service folk, their widows 
and orphans; and 

Whereas Congressman CHarLes H. ELston, 
as the author of the new military code of 
justice, has revolutionized trial, method, and 
procedure in the conduct of courts martial; 
and 

Whereas Congressman CHarLes H. ELSTON 
is about to retire from the United States 
House of Representatives, after a distin- 
guished career of more than 16 years: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Robert E. Bentley Post of 
the American Legion, being cognizant of the 
valuable service which Congressman CHARLES 
H. Exston has rendered to his city, State, and 
Nation, by means of this resolution, desires 
te express the appreciation of the post, and 
its members, for his fine contribution to our 
American way of life; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented to Congressman Eston by his col- 
league, Legionnaire Wiliam E. Hess, in be- 
half of Robert E. Bentley Post. 

Unanimously passed this 8th day of Janu- 
ary 1952. 

H. E. MICHAELS, 
Executive Secretary. 





Compulsory Military Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp two 
timely editorials on compulsory military 
conscription, published in the March is- 
sue of Progress magazine. The eloquent 
and wise words of Clinton N. Howard in 
the editorials should be heeded by the 
Members of Congress now considering 
universal military training. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Fata CHANGE IN AMERICAN POLICY 

For the first time in the history of our 
peace-loving country we dre about to take a 
withered leaf out of war ridden and war 
cursed Europe, which across the centuries 
has been soaked with the blood of her sons 
and the tears of her mothers and cursed 
with taxation, debt and political chaos. 
This war-mongering administration has been 
advocating compulsory military conscrip- 
tion, no matter by what other euphonious 
name it might be called, until Congress has 
caught the mendacious contagion, and both 
House and Senate have passed bills to impose 
compulsory military conscription upon the 
youth of this so-called Christian Nation and 
this land of the free and home of the brave 
is to become a Nation of conscripts, to be 
assigned to police duty wherever our Presi- 

dent chooses to send them, without the con- 
sent of Congress. 


POLICING THE PLANET 


We believe it to be a fatal day in the his- 
tory of our country, as once this militaristic 
octopus is fastened upon our Nation we may 
never be able to shake it off. Ten thousand 
dead and one hundred thousand wounded 
American boys and more than ten billions of 
dollars is the price we have paid for polic- 
ing Korea in the last 18 months, with the 
possibility of Chinese and Russian involve- 
ment that may make America the Armaged- 












don of the world. We are opposed to it as 
un-American, uncivilized, and un-Christian, 

The United States has won every war in 
which it engaged without resorting to peace- 
time conscription, while most of the Euro- 
pean nations that have followed that policy 
have suffered defeat, are broke financially 
and are eating out of Uncle Sam's hand. 
There is a way of driving down the hoops of 
@ barrel so tight that the barrel bursts. 
Uncle Sam’s barrel has an open spigot at one 
end, an open faucet at the other, and an open 
bung hole in the middle. It’s time to cork. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 

Compulsory military conscription has an 
Ominous sound. As an experiment, noble in 
purpose, it has been tried and found want- 
ing. We need only look at Germany, where 
that policy was in operation as in no other 
country, to witness its two crushing defeats 
within 25 years. 

Nearly every country in history, from the 
days of Carthage and Rome to modern Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Japan, that has 
built its security on the sword has each in 
turn suffered ignominious defeat. England, 
the one world power that has rejected that 
policy, has had fewer wars, and won more 
victories than them all, while America with- 
out it, has never suffered defeat. It still 
is true that “They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 


AN ARMED WORLD 

Has the “one world” that we have been 
talking about since World War II was won 
by the United Nations become an armed 
world? Would compulsory peacetime mili- 
tary training by America induce other na- 
tions to disarm? 

the stupendous financial 
burden, its effect upon ourselves, our youth, 
our homes, our schools, our churches, our 
future, and our good intentions as a peace- 
loving Nation, we ask, is compulsory mili- 
tary training of the Nation’s youth the best 
way to win the confidence of our neighbors, 
our own security, and a just and durable 
peace? 

We already have the answer of Russia. 
We say compulsory military training for 
boys 18 years old and upward. Russia re- 
sponds with her proposal of compulsory mili- 

an for boys of 18 years and down- 
to 14. 
England want a navy equal, in ton- 
nage and gunnage, to the United States and 
does the United States aim to secure pre- 
ponderance of power in the afr? Does that 
program spell peace? 

It is the old plan of competitive arma- 
ment, which has always resulted in war, 
usually the best armed taking the lead and 
suffering defeat. 

NO SECURITY IN THE SWORD 

Pive thousand years of recorded history, 
and the armed civilizations that have per- 
ished in the march of time across the cen- 
turies have taught us that there is no se- 
curity in the sword. Even if it were true 
when nations were isolated, it is not true 
today when the world is one, distance has 
been annihilated and oceanic frontiers have 
disappeared. Air power and not foot power 
will determine the outcome of future wars. 

Thirty years ago the world engaged in a 
war that soaked its soil with tears and 
blood, at uncounted cost in lives and ma- 
terial wealth, to end war, and since that 
time there have been 30 wars, not including 
World War II, the greatest war the earth has 
ever known. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


David Lloyd George said, “As long as 
the nations possess their weapons, and 
maintain great armies and build navies, 
there will be war.” You cannot preserve 
peace by preparing for war. This is proven 
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beyond question by a coverage of the his- 
tory of the world for 3,250 years, during 
which time the nations have practiced pre- 
paredness for peace or insurance against 
war, and have torn up 8,000 treaties of 
peace as reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Research. 

Covering that period of 3,250 years we 
have had more than 3,000 years of war, 
and enjoyed only 24 years of purchased 
peace, under treaties of peace signed with 
a bayonet and sealed with a sword. 


DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND 


Hitler said, “I have built the greatest 
military machine in the history of the 
world; I will march without further nego- 
tiations.” Superarmaments made him covet- 
ous and arrogant. He marched without 
negotiation, without a declaration of war. 
He did not extend the common courtesy of 
acknowledgment of the appeal for delay, 
for conference for peace made to him by 
the President, the King of Belgium, the 
Queen of the Netherlands, Mussolini, Gang- 
hi, and the Pope. 


MENACE OF MILITARISM 


Hitler laughed them all to scorn. 
no Nebuchadnezzar, no Belshazzar, no 
Caesar, no Alexander, no Napoleon, no 
Kaiser, and no Hitler ever laughed last. 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. 
The Lord shall have them in derision; for 
He seeth that their day is coming. * * * 
I will also laugh at their calamity and mock 
when their fear cometh.” 

Every one of them paid the price of pre- 
paredness for peace with weapons of war and 
their empires built upon bayonets and gun- 
powder perished. Militarism is not pro- 
tection, it is provocation; it is not insurance, 
it is insanity; it is not security, it is suicide; 
it is not preparedness for peace, it is a guar- 
antee of war. You cannot preserve peace 
by preparing for war. 


PEACE PLAN PROPOSED 


Is there any escape from this recurrent 
disaster? Is there any sure cure for the dis- 
ease of war? “Behold, I show you a more 
excellent way.” The Christ plan for peace, 
a cure without a crutch; a remedy without 
a relapse; a peace without a putsch; a 
treaty without a trench; a remedy that will 
cure the disease, as recorded in the Forty- 
sixth Psalm. “He maketh wars to cease 
unto the ends of the earth; he breaketh the 
bow; he cutteth the spear in sunder; he 
burneth the chariot in the fire. Be still and 
know that I am God; I will be exalted among 
the nations, I will be exalted in the earth. 
The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 


THE CHRIST CURE 


The Christ cure for war is by the destruc- 
tion of the machinery of war. The Christ 
cure for war is universal disarmament by in- 
ternational agreement to become effective 
at one and the same time in justice to all. 


PUT UP THY SWORD 


The Christ cure for war was stated in 
four words in the shadow of the Cross. 
Surrounding by armed foes who came under 
the cover of night to take him, Simon Peter, 
suiting action to his word, exclaimed, “Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword?” Swift 
came the answer, “Put up thy sword!” 
There will be fcund no other way, other 
foundation can no man lay; if the world 
would have peace it must obey the command 
of the Prince of Peace. It must choose be- 
tween Christ and chaos, between disarma- 
ment and death. 

David prayed, “Scatter Thou the people 
that delight in war.” We are unable to con- 
vince ourselves that the way to make peace 
is to prepare for war. 


But 


Development of the Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION og REMARKS 


29 


HON. HENRY C DWORSHAK~ 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp certain 
excerpts from an address made by Gov- 
ernor Jordan, of Idaho, at the dinner of 
the Society of American Foresters, No- 
vember 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE LEN JORDAN, GOVERNOR OF IDAHO, AT 
THE DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ForRESTERS, NOVEMBER 29, 1951 


The Pacific Northwest is a rich and grow- 
ing region. It has great natural resources 
of forests, agricultural and grazing land, 
water supply, minerals, fish and wildlife, 
scenic and recreational areas. With about 
10 percent of the Nation’s land area and 3 
percent of the people, the Pacific Northwest 
has 40 percent of all merchantable timber, 
20 percent of all irrigated acreage, 4 percent 
of all cropland, 20 percent of all developed 
water,power, about 40 percent of all poten- 
tial hydroelectric power, 60 percent of all 
phosphate rock; large deposits of lead, zinc, 
silver, copper, and other minerals; 4,680,000 
people in April 1950, a gain of one-third over 
1940. 

Basic region deficiencies are oil, gas, and 
coal. 

Truly the Pacific Northwest stands at the 
threshold of a great development. 

What can we do to encourage this 
development? 

The specific problems with which this con- 
ference is concerned are those affecting 
forestry in the Western States. As foresters, 
you are interested in conservation. 

You are well aware that forest conserva- 
tion is an integral part of the over-all con- 
servation of our land and water resources. 
On the program of this conference are many 
able men well qualified to speak on forestry 
problems. I shall confine my remarks to a 
closely allied stibject, the water resources 
of the Northwest. 

In the important matter of the develop- 
ment of the great Columbia River Basin, I 
find that upon my election as Governor of 
Idaho, along with my other duties I inherited 
a chair in the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, supposedly to represent and safe- 
guard the interests of my State. I find this 
committee dominated by Federal agencies. 
I was amazed to find that the deliberations 
of the CBIAC are closed to the press ex- 
cept for censored releases given out for 
public consumption. I find a great master 
plan developed by Federal agencies and for 
this reason assumed to be irrevocable and 
not subject to change or substitution. I 
find that the national legislation required 
to implement the plan does not even origi- 
nate in the National Congress which, under 
our Constitution, is supposed to be the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. Such im- 
plementing legislation is drafted by central 
planners in Government agencies and comes 
down to the Congress from top side as part 
of an administrative program. 

An administrative program for what? 

Listen to the philosophy expressed by one 
central planner, Dr. Carl D. Thompson, who, 
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before his death in 1949, was for many years 
consultant for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. I quote Dr. Thompson: “The 
movement for public superpower becomes 
the most vital phase of the public owner- 
ship movement. The control of electric 
power will obviously carry with it the control 
of the industries of the Nation, the control 
of transportation, of mining, of agriculture. 

* * It will also dominate and deter- 
mine, very largely the domestic life of the 
people.” 

My disagreement with such a philosophy is 
complete and absolute. Coming from a debt- 
free State that is happy and prosperous 
under a free enterprise economy, I feel that 
I must take issue with any program predi- 
cated on such beliefs. 

It has been repeatedly said: “We should 
call a halt to expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” I say the place to start is at 
home—in our own front yard. 

In my opinion the time has come to call 
a halt with definite, clear-cut action as far 
as the Columbia River watershed is con- 
cerned, and stop Federal Governmental ex- 
pansion in the region until all avenues of 
development by private enterprise have been 
fully explored. 

Vast and far-flung as is the drainage basin 
of the Columbia River and its extensive 
system of tributaries, it is still the primary 
responsibility of the several States within 
the basin to join forces and develop a co- 
ordinated plan for the maximum utilization 
of the water resources of the region. 

The very fact that branches of the Co- 
lumbia River are found in each of seven 
States and the Dominion of Canada increases 
the importance of this subject as a local, as 
distinguished from a Federal problem. 

We may be tardy in launching the type 
of program that I propose, but we will sac- 
rifice our last vestige of hope for the preser- 
vation of local government if we meekly 
bow to the yoke and surrender without a 
last-ditch fight. 

Some progress has been made toward the 
adoption of interstate compacts between a 
number of States within the Columbia River 
basin, and this commendable program should 
not be allowed to lose any of its momen- 
tum. 

Let me repeat that the completion of com- 
pacts between the States is highly desirable 
but it is, in my opinion, a limited approach 
to the problem, although a helpful first 
step. 

The most logical, the most democratic and 
the most effective organization that could 
be formed to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the utilization of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River basin, would, 
in my opinion, be an interstate commission 
on the Columbia River Basin. 

Such a commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the seven States within the 
basin, would be answerable to the citizens 
of their respective States through the es- 
tablished processes of State government. 
Because it would be closely in touch with 
the far-flung and highly diversified econ- 
omy of the basin, it would be in a position 
to develop a program that would tend to 
unite, rather than divide, the citizens of 
the seven States. 

This is not an untried experiment, as the 
highly successful record of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River, popu- 
larly known throughout the Eastern States 
as INCODEL, so graphically demonstrates. 
In a region much smaller in area but with 
infinitely more complex problems because of 
the presence of highly concentrated indus- 
trial activity, a population of 30,000,000 
persons within the affected States and more 
than 5,000,000 in the basin, INCODEL has 
carried into effect a coordinated program for 
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water utilization in the Delaware Basin by 

private enterprise without Government sub- 

sidy. 

If there is any interest in my proposal, 
I shall forthwith invite the governors of 
the six States bordering upon Idaho to meet 
in Boise at an early date, prepared to dis- 
cuss this proposal in detail. 

Obviously the creation of such an inter- 
state commission would require action by 
each of the several legislatures. If suf- 
ficient agreement is evidenced, it would ap- 
pear to be desirable to develop during the 
next 12 months, integrated plans for sub- 
mission of such legislation to each legisla- 
tive session during 1953. Idaho pledges its 
full participation in such a project. 

This should not be interpreted as a pro- 
posal that would scrap all of the investigat- 
ing, planning, programing, and fact-finding 
that has gone on up to this time and in turn 
set up an army of State employees to do the 
things that have already been done. Noth- 
ing could be further from the fact. 

The fundamental difference would be that 
the plans that came out of the interstate 
commission would be geared to the local 
needs and related to the national economy, 
instead of being conceived on a national 
level and only remotely related to the local 
economy. 

Neither should the fact that the Colum- 
bia River is an international as well as an 
interstate stream prove a serious problem, 
because there already exists governmental 
machinery to adequately care for this situa- 
tion. 

To those who will argue that only the 
Federal Government can provide the funds 
with which to build the mammoth struc- 
tures that will be required to harness the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, I wish 
to point out that except through the use 
of the printing presses, the Federal Govern- 
ment has only such funds as it takes from 
its citizens. 

And to those who insist that the Nation 
as a whole contributes to such vast ex- 
penditures even though they are confined 
to the basin, may I point out that there 
are definite signs in the Congress that other 
sections of the Nation are preparing to call 
a halt to this financing of competition with 
their own tax dollars. It is already evident 
that the congressional delegations from the 
Basin States will divide sharply over pend- 
ing basin legislation. 

Let us call a halt to the expansion of Fed- 
eral Government by the wholesome, home- 
spun, western practice of uniting our forces 
with our neighbors and doing the job our- 
selves. 








Sterling Cole, a Courageous Congressman 





EXTENSION OF nee, \ 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press under date of March 1, 
1952. I congratulate the editor on his 
excellent analysis of the influences that 
motivated the conduct of my colleague 
W. Srerirnc Cote on the so-called uni- 
versal military training bill. Also, it is 
appropriate to state that this editorial 
was not called to my attention by Mr. 
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Cote nor have I called his attenton to 

the fact that Iam going to comment on it 

for fear that he would object to my doing 
so. 

The reason for these comments is that 
I think the editor has correctly expressed 
the reasons why Mr. Co te is supporting 
this bill. I am not talking about some- 
thing of which I have inadequate knowl- 
edge when I speak of Mr. CoLe. For 
10 years I have served with him in the 
House of Representatives. For the last 
6 years we have served on the Armed 
Services Committee. We have been in- 
timate coworkers in helping mold leg- 
islation that may solve the delicate se- 
curity problems of the Nation. 

I can say without reservation that he 
exemplifies the best traditions of the 
House of Representatives in statesman- 
ship. Furthermore, he is modest, ex- 
ceptionally well informed, and coura- 
geous. There is not a man on our com- 
mittee who had a better grasp of the 
UMT bill. His masterful speech on this 
legislation demolished the sham argu- 
ments made against this bill. It dem- 
onstrated, if any demonstrations were 
necessary, that he practices statesman- 
ship of the highest order in carrying out 
his duties as a Congressman. He showed 
a broad grasp of the world situation 
and our relation thereto that now neces- 
sitates legislation like this ic our cMfildren 
are to have a future free from the ten- 
sions and fears of today. 

I feel that the debate on this bill may 
well be one of the historic debates of the 
Congress. His speec:: was undoubtedly 
the best one supporting the bill. 

It is a pleasure to work with men like 
STERLING CoLe during this period of un- 
certainty and doubt. His sole criterion 
during the hearings on the bill and in the 
discussion of it on the House floor was 
“What is the best course for us to pursue 
to safeguard our institutions and the 
people.” In this instance STERLING COLE 
was a real political gladiator fighting 
courageously and intelligently to dispel 
the fog, misunderstanding, and confu- 
sion surrounding this debate. He did so 
conclusively and with a-iinality that was 
impressive. He did not stoop to bitter- 
ness or unjust criticism. I hope the peo- 
ple of Mr. Cote’s district realize how 
fortunate they are to have a Representa- 
tive in Congress such as he is. No dem- 
agogery ever flowed from his lips. Year 
in and year out he has worked inces- 
santly for what he believed to be the 
best interest of the country as well as 
the district he has the honor to repre- 

sent. His record is his best advertiser. 
I hope every constituent will know his 
record as wellas Ido. I hope and pray 
I may have STERLING COLE as one of my 
colleagues, if Iam honored by reelection 
next fall. But that is a matter for the 
voters of New York to decide. All that 
is necessary to accomplish that is for 
the voters to know his record. 
The editorial follows: 

Mr. Coie’s Ficut In BEHALF oF UMT ExEem- 
PLIFIES HIGH POLITICAL COURAGE IN AN ELEC- 
TIon YEAR 
Representative W. STERLING COLE’s advo- 

cacy of universal military training in a House 








speech yesterday was an act of high politica) 

courage in an election year. 

Universal military training is an issue tha: 
touches millions of homes in the Nation 
It is an issue strongly opposed by various 
groups for divergent reasons. It is an issu; 
surcharged with emotion. 

Where emotion is concerned, Represents - 
tive Epwin A. HALL can be expected to tak: 
full advantage of Mr. Coue’s stand in their 
fight for Republican nomination in the new 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District. 

Congress approved universal military 
training in principle last year. Under con- 
sideration now is implementing legislation, 
a setting of time for beginning the pro- 
gram, and a fixing of its details. UMT i: 
opposed by many powerful groups, includ- 
ing major farm organizations, church group 
and others. The American Federation of 
Labor qualitiedly opposes the present meas- 
ure, as do many national figures who favor 
@# in principle. Chances of approval in an 
election year are less than even. 

But election year or not, Mr. CoLE be- 
lieves that adoption of UMT is in the Na- 
tion’s vital interest. He firmly grasps the 
nettle, political danger, and stands for what 
he believes. In so doing he measures up 
to a criterion of statesmanship cited by the 
famous eighteenth century British states- 
man, Edmund Burke, who said: 

“Your representative owes you, not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion.” 

Mr. Cote emphasized in his plea for UMT 
that he spoke as a father as well as a Con- 
gressman. “I feel,” he said, “that the record 
should show that I am a parent, that I 
have three children, that all of them are 
boys and that all of the boys are of military 
age or soon will be of that age. 

“I want my sons, should they ever be sum- 
moned to render military service in the de- 
fense of their country, to be just as well 
trained and equipped as is humanly possible, 
in order that they may perform creditably 
in any assignment even including the field 
of battle, and also to be more likely to sur- 
vive in order to enjoy the blessings of the 
very thing they fight in order to preserve,” 
Mr. CoLE emphasized. 

Mr. CoLE answered one by one the charges 
leveled at UMT. “It will not debauch, de- 
moralize or Prussianize American youth,” he 
declared. “It is no more foreign to the Amer- 
ican way than the requirement that every 
American youth attend public school. 

“For every young man you can show me 
who has been harmed physically, morally, 
mentally, or spiritually by his military ex- 
perience, I will show you 10,000 who have 
been transformed from boyhood into virile, 
vigorous, fearless, God-fearing men because 
of it,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Coxe, with apt logic, answered oppo- 
nents of UMT. He said he has an amend- 
ment he will offer to overcome certain as- 
serted inequities in the present measure. 

Mr. Cote’s defense of UMT was well-rea- 
soned and eloquent. This newspaper long 

has supported the principle of UMT. 

The Southern Tier has reason to be proud 
of Mr. Cote. There can be pride that he 
dares to be a leader in a right, though not 
totally popular, cause. The Southern Tier 
can be proud of a legislator who will put his 
political fortunes in the balance to be a 
leader in a cause that he knows is in the 
common interest, whoever may be its op- 
ponents. 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an interesting and informative 
speech made by Maj. Gen. E: F. Bullene, 
Chief Chemical Officer, Department of 
the Army, before Meeting-in-Miniature 
of the New York section, American 
Chemical Society, at Hunter College, 
New York City, February 8, 1952: 

CHEMICALS IN COMBAT 


It is indeed a great pleasure and a privi- 
lege for me to appear before such a gather- 
ing of technical and industrial leaders. I 
want to tell you of the Chemical Corps’ role 
in present active operations, and, in addi- 
tion, I feel that we have a mutual problem 
that should be discussed here briefly. 

In times such as these, the part the Chem- 
ical Corps plays on our fighting team is apt 
to be overlooked. 

Thus far in the Korean war no use has 
been made of gas, but just why the Reds 
have not used it—at least at the beginning 
and before the United States entered the 
fighting—is debatable. The Communists 
must have known that the South Korean 
troops were totally unprepared to defend 
themselves against an attack by gas. The 
Reds, on the other hand, have ample chemi- 
cal resources and the know-how to use them. 
The fact that they did not use gas in the 
initial attack probably means only that the 
Red masterminds either did not want to tip 
their hands on what they had, or they didn’t 
think gas would be of any help in an inva- 
sion which they expected would be over in 
a few short weeks. Once the United States, 
and United Nations forces, did enter the war 
and stop the Reds at the Pusan perimeter, 
the Communists became convinced that a 
gas attack would be too risky, since the 
rapid growth of our Nation’s chemical indus- 
try to the No. 1 spot on our industrial 
ladder has not gone unnoticed by other 
world powers. 

Our tactical operations in Korea are, of 
course, classified. Chemical units were in 
Korea by July 4, 1950, 2 weeks after the in- 
vasion began, and have been growing in 
strength ever since. Much of the work car- 
ried out by these units has been in the de- 
fensive preparation for any enemy attack by 
gas, but the nongas contributions of these 
units has been considerable and much of it 
has been front-line action. Figures of Chem- 
ical Corps combat casualties in the Korean 
war are not yet releasable, but they have 
not been light. Admittedly, some of our 
units took a beating at the hands of the 
Chinese Reds, especially our Second Chemi- 
cal Mortar Battalion which was the first 
American unit to be hit by the Chinese when 
they entered the conflict at Unsan. In 
World War II, Chemical Corps combat cas- 
ualties—on a percentage basis—were second 
only to the infantry itself, which was first. 

Let us now consider some of our nongas 
contributions in Korea on an individual 
basis: 

INCENDIARIES 


Napalm, the gasoline thickener developed 
through our laboratories at the Army chemi- 
cal center near Edgewood, Md., early in 
World War II, and which proved such a 
potent factor in the smashing of Japan's 
industrial might in the B-29 raids of 1945, 
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has also proved to be a top all-purpose 
weapon in the Korean war. Last spring, the 
Air Forces alone were using an average of 
70,000 gallons of napalm a day in tactical 
operations against enemy personnel and sup- 
ply lines. The Air Force became enamored 
with the wing-tank napalm bomb early in 
the war when it was learned that even a near 
miss would destroy a T-34 tank, while a 
rocket probably wouldn't. One official ob- 
server (not Chemical Corps) has credited 
napalm with more tank kills than all other 
antitank weapons combined. 

The wing-tank bomb has also been espe- 
cially effective in flushing Reds from en- 
trenched positions atop and on the reverse 
slope of hills. A fire bomb will splatter 
fiaming gasoline over an area half as large 
as a football field, and its use in the tac- 
tical support of Ground Forces has become a 
routine practice with all of the air forces. 
Chemical Corps service teams have been kept 
busy mixing the napalm at air bases in 
Korea and Japan. 

Lately, fougassies, ingenious and aptly- 
named napalm land mines, have been giving 
the Chinese pause for thought before they 
embark on their characteristic massed night 
attacks. Fifty-five-gallon drums of napalm, 
booby-trapped to a detonator and 3 pounds 
of TNT, are half-buried around Allied defense 
perimeters. When the attacking Reds hit 
the trip wires, they find themselves suddenly 
in the middle of a circle of clinging flame. 
A more recent innovation is the use of drums 
of napalm for night illumination. A 55- 
gallon drum of napalm with the top removed 
will burn for nearly 10 hours. The Chinese 
do not like to attack across lighted areas. 

The use of incendiaries for strategic bomb- 
ing in North Korea has been almost nil. No 
effort has been made to burn out civilian 
concentrations, as was done in Japan. Sev- 
eral oil dumps and refineries, notably those 
at Wonsan, were knocked out with 500- 
pound napalm and magnesium bombs, but 
for the most part, strategic bombing has been 
carried out with high explosives. 


THE 4.2-INCH MORTAR 


We developed the 4.2-inch mortar back in 
1924 primarily for the use of projecting gas 
and smoke shells, but it was adapted to 
carry high explosives shortly before Pearl 
Harbor and saw plenty of action in World 
War II. The light and mobile piece can 
throw a shell packing the wallop of a 105- 
millimeter howitzer at ranges between 600 
and 4,000 yards. It has been invaluable in 
the close support of Ground Forces, especial- 
ly where tank and artillery support is not 
available. At the end of World War II, the 
infantry and the marines adopted the 4.2 
as a basic weapon. In Korea, they have been 
using the 4.2 in their heavy weapons com- 
panies, while the Chemical Corps’ mortar 
units, because of their high mobility have 
supplied heavy fire power for larger units 
lacking their own artillery, such as the 
British and ROK troops. 

The Second Chemical Mortar Battalion 
moved into Korea with the Inchon land- 
ings and first saw action south of Pyongyang 
while furnishing artillery support for the 
First ROK Division, one mortar company to 
aregiment. At Unsan, near the Manchurian 
border ,the mortarmen, who were the first 
American troops to meet the Chinese Reds, 
took the full blow. Companies B and C 
rolled with the punch and got out, but 
Company A was completely overrun when 
the ROK lines crumbled. The company was 
able to battle its way out, but only after 
suffering heavy losses. Reorganized and re- 
equipped, the battalion has since fought 
with the Twenty-seventh British Common- 
wealth Brigade, has furnished artillery-type 
support for two United States corps, and has 
been subattached to 5 divisions and, with 
its companies, 10 regimental combat teams. 
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FLAME THROWERS 

The portable flame thrower, which gave 
excellent service clearing enemy fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific in World War II, has 
seen increasing use as an antipersonnel 
weapon in Korea. Improved and water- 
proof “squirt guns” were shipped to the 
battle fronts early in the fighting and are 
being used by the ground forces when the 
more conventional weapons are ineffective. 

Lately the flame thrower has been fre- 
quently called upon for perimeter defense 
work. 

The tank-mounted flame throwers have 
been used so widely that they are now regu- 
larly assigned to armored cavalry units. 
Their principal use has been in the burn- 
ing out of villages and fortified positions 
harboring enemy troops. 


WHITE PHOSPHORUS 


White phosphorus has seen service in a 
variety of ways. Rifle-launched grenades, 
mortar and artillery shells, and rockets fired 
from spotter planes have been used to mark 
enemy emplacements for aerial and artillery 
attacks. White phosphorus has also been 
used for small-scale smoke screening and 
for incendiary and illumination work, but 
its primary use has been to kill enemy 
troops. The Reds have become highly re- 
spectful of phosphorus, a respect that was 
transferred to our own troops not long ago 
when the Chinese captured a large quantity 
of phosphorus grenades following the Hung- 
nam evacuation, and have been throwing 
them back at us. 


SMOKE 


Smoke-screening operations, thus far, in 
Korea have been confined entirely to small- 
scale tactics in which Chemical Corps smoke- 
generator units have obscured U. N. in- 
stallations for short periods of time, and 
white phosphorus mortar and artillery shell 
have been used to blind individual enemy 
positions during attack. Both white phos- 
phorus and colored-smoke grenades have 
seen increasing use for marking enemy posi- 
tions and for signaling purposes. 

Large-scale smoke operations, such as were 
seen in World War II when entire cities 
and ports were blanketed for days at a time, 
have not been necessary. This is primarily 
because of the failure of Communist air- 
craft to be seen except in one small northern 
portion of the Korean Peninsula. In the 
two instances where large-scale smoking 
might have been used, the Inchon landing 
and the Hungnam evacuation, the weather 
and lack of enemy airplanes made smoke 
screening unnecessary. Nevertheless, in 
Korea we have smoke units which are well 
trained and well equipped, ready for large- 
scale action. 


TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Chemical Technical Intelligence teams 
have maintained a constant vigilance on 
enemy operations that might presage an at- 
tack by chemical or biological agents. This 
has been a tough job, in view of the large 
number of Red guerrillas operating behind 
the U. N. lines. There hdve been several gas 
scares, but all proved to be of nonmilitary 
origin. In one instance, a Korean child 
playfully banged away the corroded plug off 
a cylinder of chlorine and caused a number 
of casualties among civilians in recaptured 
Seoul. It was found that the gas was part 
of the equipment of the wrecked city water- 
works and Chemical Corps teams had to 
gather up the unused chlorine and dump 
it in the Han River. 

And now, as I stated in the beginning, I 
have a mutual problem I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly. As a basis for this, I want to 
read a short quotation: 

“Whether or not gas will be employed in 
future war is a matter of conjecture, but the 
effect is so deadly to the unprepared that we 
can never afford to neglect the question.” 
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Those words were written by Gen. John J. 
Pershing, and are found in his final report as 
commander in chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces to the Secretary of War. 
The report was submitted September 1, 1919. 

At the time, America had just emerged 
from a great war; a war that saw the first 
modern use of poison gas on the battlefield. 
The people of the United States had in- 
herited from World War I an abhorrence and 
a fear of the use of gas in battle. Today 
that feeling of fear has more or less given 
way to a feeling of apathy. The cause can 
be traced to two factors: First, the specula- 
tion about atomic weapons, guided missiles, 
and push-button warfare has overshadowed 
the picture of actual warfare as it will be 
fought for many years to come; secondly, we 
came through World War II as the victor 
without firing a gas shell. These two fac- 
tors combined have resulted in a tendency 
for many to believe that gas warfare, along 
with the other known weapons, is obsolete. 
To continue thinking in such terms we face 
possible disaster, for nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Today we hear much about molding pub- 
lic opinion. The phrase is used in connec- 
tion with everything from cigarette brands to 
political ideology. We already have a good 
start in molding public opinion as regards 
the need for a strong national defense. But 
we must not disregard any phase of na- 
tional defense and thereby leave a weak spot. 
If the present apathy about gas warfare is 
allowed to continue, the resultant weakness 
will be great indeed. 

In the research and development of any 
new weapon, the full offensive capabilities 
are first explored before the problem of de- 
fense is tackled. This is the course we must 
also take in bringing to public realization 
the potentialities of toxic warfare, so there 
can be a complete understanding of the needs 
for protection against it. Ever since General 
Pershing wrote the words I quoted, the ques- 
tion of the use of chemicals in war has been 
aired pro and con in the councils of nations 
and by the man in the street. It may still 
be argued that the future employment of 
such means is purely conjecture. But Gen- 
eral Pershing’s words have lost none of their 
significance. 

During recent years there has been a great 
deal of speculation on the nature of future 
conflicts. In the mass of theoretical and 
fictional literature which has appeared on 
this subject the mailed fist of Mars is pic- 
tured as harnessing to his use all of the 
forces of science in the shape of hitherto 
unheard-of engines of destruction. And it 
is interesting to note that in all this litera- 
ture chemicals are eminently featured. 

However, we need not seek justification for 
adequate protective training in the specula- 
tion of dreamers and theorists. We need 


only to consider a part of General Pershing’s 


message—“* * * 
pared.” 

What the war theorists say may prove to 
be true. 

But, considering General Pershing’s mes- 
sage in the light of cold logic, we find it 
square with facts. These are the facts: 

Gas proved itself in World War I. 

It caused more than 70,000, or slightly bet- 
ter than 31 percent, of all our casualties in 
the AEF. 

Approximately 10 percent of the artillery 
shells fired by the Germans were gas-filled. 

Germany never had more than 6,000 spe- 
cial gas troops in being at one time. 

Gas munitions were not employed by air- 
craft by either side in World War I. 

In other words, 10 percent of the German 
artillery ammunition which was gas-filled 
and 6,000 gas troops accounted for almost 
one-third of our casualties in that war. 

We must also consider the fact that gas 
put men out of action just as effectively as 
cid bullets—but many of those who were 


so deadly to the unpre- 


gassed are protably living today, since only 
2 percent of the American gas casualties died 
as aresult. Inasmuch as the death rate was 
25 percent for wounds received by means 
other than gas, a soldier injured by toxic 
agents had a 12 times better chance to sur- 
vive than he did if wounded by shells, shrap- 
nel, or bullets. 

In building the foundation of our modern 
national defense we have come to realize 
that our Nation, and its allies, cannot hope 
to match the massed manpower of the poten- 
tial enemy in any future war. We must 
overcome this deficiency by fielding armies 
that are scientifically equipped and trained. 
This Nation’s greatest offensive weapon is 
embodied in the scientific and industrial 
genius of our people, and we must be pre- 
pared to take full advantage of this situa- 
tion. 

Under our form of government, it is incon- 
ceivable that the United States would start 
an undeclared war. It is not our way of 
life. But an enemy nation under a dictator- 
ship can, and does, initiate undeclared war. 
In our military planning, therefore, we start 
with a disadvantage. We must operate on 
the premise that the opening attack, 
whether it be war itself, or the use of chem- 
ical agents in war, will be made by the enemy. 
This gives the enemy the initial advantage. 

In each of the last two wars we saw in- 
stances where the initiating nation failed to 
follow up an advantage which might have 
resulted in their being the victors of the 
conflict instead of the losers. 

On the afternoon of April 22, 1915, near the 
Belgian town of Ypres, the Germans un- 
leashed the first gas cloud in modern war- 
fare. The Allies were totally unprepared for 
such an attack. Within a few minutes the 
cloud of chlorine had completely demoralized 
15,000 troops and left a 5-mile gap in the 
lines. The Germans were also totally unpre- 
pared—unprepared to take full advantage of 
the result. Had they been prepared, they 
could have driven through that hole in the 
line and reached the English Channel, there- 
by splitting the Allied Forces and possibly 
winning the war. 

The second instance happened on the 
morning of December 7, 1941, at Pearl Har- 
bor. Had the Japanese been fully prepared 
to follow up their advantage, they might 
have landed troops on the Hawalian Islands 
and made a sizable landing on the beaches 
of California. 

Someday, some initiating country might 
follow up such an advantage. 

It is our job to insure that we are so well 
prepared against a gas-type Pearl Harbor, 
that we can roll with the punch, suffering 
as little damage as possible, and strike back 
immediately. We must make our plans s0 
that we can absorb the initial attack of a 
strong enemy using the most modern wea- 
pons, and still be able to retaliate promptly 
and overwhelmingly. And we must con- 
tinually find new ways to overcome this 
initial handicap. 

The riost effective way of overcoming the 
military disadvantage of being the non- 
aggressor—even though we recognize it as 
the price we are willing to pay for our 
democratic way of life—is to make the maxi- 
mum use of the advantages which our way 
of life have given us. 

Among these great advantages are world 
leadership in science and industry and the 
ability to produce quality material in almost 
unlimited quantity. In no other field is our 
technical and productive ability shown to a 
better advantage than in the production of 
chemical weapons. 

Since World War I, when gas caused prac- 
tically a third of our casualties in the Amer- 
ican Army, the potentialities of the chem- 
ical weapon have greatly increased. 

Gas was a constant threat throughout 
World War II, but it was not used. This 
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was not because it would have been in- 
effective. Indeed as we look back, its use 
at the proper time and place might pos- 
sibly have been decisive in certain campaigns 
for either side. Our policy during the war, 
in line with that of our allies, was to be 
prepared, but not to use gas unless the 
enemy did. The enemy didn’t use it be- 
cause le was afraid to use it. He was afraid 
of our overwhelming chemica] potential to 
make more gas and deliver bigger gas at- 
tacks than he could; this, despite the fact 
that he had in his depots and arsenals thou- 
sands of tons of toxic gas ready for im- 
mediate use. 

We cannot delude ourselves with the 
thought that gas warfare is obsolete. The 
standard chemical agents which have come 
down to us from World War I and have stood 
the test of time are still just as potent cas- 
ualty producers as they ever were. 

During World War II, chemical agents of 
far greater toxicity were developed and stud- 
ied by both sides. The Germans carried one 
of their secret developrents to large-scale 
product.on and were ready to use it. We 
know that other foreign powers also obtained 
the secrets of this development at the end 
of the war, and are working on improvements 
just as we are. There were other related 
compounds even more potent which the 
Axis Powers knew about but did not produce 
in quantity. Indeed, we dare not overlook 
gas in our defense planning. 

Our job in the Chemical Corps is to be 
prepared to implement whatever decisions 
ov Government may make. 

At this time the cnly safe procedure to 
follow in ovr planning and training is to 
assumne that toxic weapons will be used with- 
out restrictions in any future war. 

In the last war our potential in chemical 
warfare was so great that, as I have said, the 
Axis Powers despite all their vast accumula- 
ticn of offensive gas matériel did not dare 
to employ it. The war ended with Germany 
and Japan holding unused in storage, a quar- 
te: million tons of toxic ammunition and 
bulk gas. Germany was fully aware of our 
Offensive strength and recognized the ex- 
cellence of our defensive equipment. We 
must continue to hold the qualitative edge 
in chemical warfare over potential enemies, 

Not only is gas a good psychological 
weapon, but its effectiveness and economy 
are enhanced by the fact that, unlike bomb- 
ing with explosive-type munitions, it does 
not destroy physical property. 

During the cold, predawn hours of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, the Nazi troops of Hitler in- 
vaded Poland and the shooting phase of 

"s most destructive war was on. In 
April 1945, the German madman put a pis- 
to! to his head and ended the destruction on 
the European continent. The Japanese had 
aleady seen the handwriting on the wall, 
but it took two atomic blasts 4 months later 
to ccnvince them that their dreams of Pa- 
cific area conquest were just dreams after 
all. And, so, on September 2, -945, their 
written surrender ended that war. 

In the 6 years of fighting there had been 
22,000,000 lives lost, more than half of them 
civilians. Thirty-four and a half million 
were injured, or maimed for life. For arma- 
ments and war matériel alone, the belliger- 
ent governments had spent over $1,000,000,- 
000,000. The other material costs are im- 
measurable. 

Today there isn’t a country in the world 
which is not trying to throw off the economic 
effects of that costly conflict. 

We, in America, are pouring millions of 
dollars into countries ravaged by the war. 
The destruction of bombs and shells, tanks 
and ships, ruined the national economy of 
not only the vanquished nations, but also 
that of some of the victors. Every world 
power, or would-be world power, gained an 
object lesson from that war. 








It is clear that merely achieving a military 
victory in war is no longer sufficient. Eco- 
nomic stability must be provided for, if a 
Pyrrhic victory is to be avoided. The exten- 
sive use of matériel-destructive weapons 
against manufacturing plants, power facil- 
ities, and transportation networks, would 
almost certainly achieve such an empty 
victory. 

It seems reasonably certain after the les- 
sons of World War II that any nation plan- 
ning aggression upon a well-industrialized 
nation would choose the weapon, or combi- 
nation of weapons, giving promise of victory 
with a minimum of destruction. Chemical 
agents are primarily antipersonnel weapons, 
but by incapacitating the individual workers, 
the machinery and facilities needed for de- 
fense of the attacked nation would come to 
a standstill. Thus we must assume that our 
great industrial nation could be the object of 
such an attack. 

With this assumption in mind, we con- 
tinually train military troops in protection 
against chemical agents. 

However, in order that we may gain full 
measure from the billions of dollars we are 
spending for national defense, our nonmili- 
tary people must also have a real apprecia- 
tion of the threats against our security. The 
apathetic attitude which is prevalent and to 
a lesser extent, the exaggerated notions and 
fears of a small minority about toxicological 
warfare must be corrected through a program 
of education. For only through a true reali- 
zation of the actual dangers which might 
arise from the use of toxic agents can our 
people prepare an effective defense. We 
must call upon the scientific groups and 
other organizations who have some knowl- 
edge of this type of warfare, to help lift the 
fog of ignorance. 

Since we have entered an era in which 
technical developments mean as much to 
defense as numbers in manpower, industry 
and science face a great challenge. The na- 
tion that depends upon masses of men, how- 
ever, brawny and well-trained, but equipped 
with mediocre or out-dated weapons, can 
be defeated by a smaller force with superior 
weapons and equipment of which they are 
masters. I am confident that our tremen- 
dous reservoir of know-how in chemical 
science will continue to give us the tech- 
nical means to meet and surmount our pos- 
sible enemy's greater manpower, 





Hon. James A. Farley Praised in Press 
for High Moral Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS? 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY NV 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat of February 
2, 1952: 





FARLEY ON MORALITY 


No professional politician of either party 
in this century has commanded as much 
respect from both political friends and foes, 
and from the general public, as James A. 
Parley. 

He was scrupulously honest—honest not 
merely with money, but honest in keeping 
his word and honest in his efforts to make 
the sometimes-conflicting arts of politics and 
statesmanship dovetail. 

For that reason a statement by this former 
Democratic national chairman, quoted in 
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the Catholic Digest, is of particular interest 
in these times of corruption when pots and 
kettles are vying at calling each other black. 

“We are told that if the act of a public 
Official is not illegal then it is proper and 
excusable,” he says. “I do not see this. 

“Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law. They have the duty of 
moral leadership in the country. If they 
permit things that are improper they are 
destroying the very fabric of public morals. 

“When men in high places make hundreds 
of thousands of dollars through their im- 
proper acts it is hard to maintain purity and 
integrity in the sports of boys in college and 
on the sandlots of the Nation. 

“Behind all of our relations with our fel- 
low beings there must be faith in the funda- 
mental integrity of man. That faith, in the 
last anaiysis, is the faith that makes great 
people and a great nation.” 

It is well to reflect on the words of Jim 
Farley as we contemplate the present state 
of morality both in politics and business. 
There seem to be many politicians who are 
willing to grab a loose dollar, and many big- 
businessmen who are willing to offer one if 
they think it can bring two home to roost. 

The low state of political morals is in 
many ways just a reflection of the low state 
of American morality generally. The old 
religious props on which morality rests have 
been rotting away for several decades and 
the bad effects are now becoming more and 
more apparent. 





Brotherhood Award to Joseph D. Kaufman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 3 4 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON , 





OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that my absence from 
Washington on official business of the 
Congress during the recent celebration 
of Brotherhood Week rendered it im- 
possible for me to pay a small measure 
of tribute to Mr. Joseph D. Kaufman of 
this city during that week and upon 
the occasion of his designation by the 
District chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews as the 
winner of the annual award. 

The selection of Mr. Kaufman to re- 
ceive this high honor will win the ap- 
plause of all who are truly dedicated to 
brotherhood. Perhaps no other citizen 
in the Nation’s Capital so truly personi- 
fies the characteristics of brotherhood 
and fraternity. Certainly a great part 
of Mr. Kaufman’s long and distin- 
guished career has been dedicated to 
the high ideals and principles upon 
which this Nation is founded. He epito- 
mizes the true spirit of brotherly love 
and unity so necessary today in a world 
in turmoil and conflict. 

Mr. George Kennedy, of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, summed up the 
high lights of Mr. Kaufman’s career in 
a feature story which preceded the 
brotherhood award, and the story should 
be of interest to all who seek cooperative 
endeavor and friendship among all men 
of good will. Mr. Kennedy’s story 
follows: 


A1367 
BROTHERHOOD AwarRD To BE GIVEN TO JOSEPH 
D. KAUFMAN ‘TUESDAY—TESTIMONIAL To 


Honor Him For YEARS or DIsTRIcCT oF 
CotumsBia Civic WorK 


(By George Kennedy) 


Joseph D. Kaufman will receive the Broth- 
erhood Award of the District chapter of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
at a $25-a-plate testimonial dinner Tuesday 
at the Shorsham Hotel. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Kaufman was one 
of the most active of those businessmen 
dedicated to service without whom no large 
community could operate. He was even 
better known as Radio Joe through the ad- 
vertising of his men’s clothing store facing 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the 1000 block of D 
Street NW. 

Then a heart ailment forced him to curtail 
his activity at his store, which accounted for 
only about half his income, and cut down 
on his appearances at civic rallies. 


ACTIVITY SLACKENED 


“I had to change from beating the drum 
and rattling the tambourine,” he said re- 
cently in his Woodley Park Towers apart- 
ment. “Much of my activity today is at 
committee and board meetings.” 

He looked tan and fit; just back from a 
Caribbean cruise. He had been practically 
sent out of town when his friends feared 
that his successful efforts in reviving the 
Belasco Theater as a service canteen might 
cause a relapse. 

Mr. Kaufman, who its 5 feet 5 inches tall 
and weighs 160, is of an active nature. He 
is quick to jump from his chair to pass a 
cigarette or open refreshments. 

He has a way of answering questions with 
quotes: “Service is the rent we pay for room 
on earth,” or “humanity is my interest— 
conflict my destiny.” 


NOT ALL CAKES AND ALE 


He says: “Brother, if you think it’s all 
cakes and ale in getting things done that 
should be done—you'’re mistaken. You run 
into some real fundameatal differences.” 

His optimism and tendency to metaphor 
both bob up when he discusses the Christian- 
Jewish relations in this country. 

“The way to get tanned,” he says, “is 1o 
get out in the sun. More people are getting 
out on the human relations beaches.” 

“I think that education, not only in the 
schools but in industry where it is realized 
that bigotry can be one of the most expensive 
deterrents to operation—I think that educa- 
tion is having some success in teaching 
people to get along with those of a different 
background.” 

He cited Henry Ford II's interest in be- 
coming chairman of the National Conferer-ce 
of Christians and Jews. 


STARTED WITH ROUND TABLE 


The local chapter of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews started about 
1932 with round-table conferences between 
the late Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
bishop of Washington; the Reverend Wilfred 
Parsons, of Catholic University; the late 
Rabbi Abram Simon; Joseph P. Tumulty; 
William Compton, who was then with George 
Washington University; and Mr. Kaufman. 

Mr. Kaufman was a founder of the Com- 
munity Chest in 1929. He remembers an 
occasion when the State Department drive 
had halted at 88 percent of quota. He was 
called in to give the supervisors a pep talk. 
They must have thought it pretty good be- 
cause he was called back to address the en- 
tire personnel of the Department. 

Secretary of State Hull was on the plat- 
form. Mr. Kaufman realized his situation. 
He was in there as a relief pitcher. The 
situation called for a fast bail, a change of 
pace, and a lot of control. He has a lot of 


quotations at his command and none are 
better than the Scriptures, 
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QUOTES ST. MATTHEW 

He told them he realized that almost all 
of his audience was of the Christian faith. 
He gave them a verse from the Sermon on 
the Mount: “But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness; and all things 
ehall be added unto you.” 

The State Department drive went over the 
top. 
Two portraits in ofl dominate his living 
room. They are his mother’s grandparents, 
Seligman Luchs and his wife. The late Mor- 
ton Luchs, of Shannon & Luchs, the real- 
estate firm, was a cousin. 

The original Joseph Kaufman, a baker, 
came here from Germany in 1849. His son, 
Marx, eventually opened a clothing store at 
Eighth and I Streets SE., in the Navy Yard 
section, where he sold Sunday clothes to 
workingmen. Marx had a younger brother, 
Dave, in the store with him. In 1897 Dave 
opened a store of his own at 1005 D Street 
NW., now D. J. Kaufman, Inc. It prospered. 
He sent his son, Joseph, to Pennsylvania 
Military Academy at Chester, Pa. 

RECALLS “TITANIC” SINKING 

The Kaufman children were interested in 
social-settlement work. He remembers com- 
ing home from the Southwest Community 
House (now Barney House) with his sister 
Juanita in 1912 the night the extras were out 
on the sinking of the Titanic. The Juanita 
Kaufman Nye Council House at 530 Eighth 
Street SW. is named after his sister. 

Joseph Kaufman took over the store after 
World War I. He'd much rather talk about 
social service than about the store, although 
he is still president. It is run by his gen- 
eral manager, Oscar I. Dodek. 

But he was an enlivening influence on 
local trade when he was a merchant. He 
is credited with originating the first singing 
commercial, introducing the budget plan in 
Washington, and his store was the first to 
introduce seeing-eye, self-opening doors. 


SINGING COMMERCIAL 


It was with some diffidence that he con- 
sented to play on the phonograph the record 
of the singing commercial that made him 
famous as Radio Joe. That was in the thir- 
ties, when he had a barrel in front of the 
store for deposit of tinfoil for patients at the 
Home for Incurables, and he used to serve 
free coffee, cigarettes, and cigars to customers 
who stopped in to pay their budget accounts. 

The commercial was sung to the air of 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms. 

It went: 


“Oh believe me if you want to buy some 
smart clothes, 
And you don't want to pay all in cash, 
You had better trot down to Radio Joe’s, 
The budget he quickly wil! flash.” 


As for what they were—and are—the list 
of his committee memberships tells the story. 
He was public information chairman of the 
Community Chest and chairman of its met- 
ropolitan area committee. He was a board 
member of the Council of Social Agencies, 
which later became United Community Serv- 
ice. He was chairman of a committee for the 
National Symphony Orchestra and for the 
President's Cup Regatta. 

He is the National Capital area committee 
chairman for the United Services Organiza- 
tions. He is a founder member of the Great- 
er National Capital committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. 

He is a former board member of Friendship 
House and of Goodwill Industries. He was 
organizing chairman of Foster Day Care and 
Counseling, now part of Family and Child 
Services, Inc. He is a former chairman for 
the Travelers’ Aid Society. 

He is a board member of the Boys’ Clubs 
of Washington. He is a former board member 
of Southeast House, a Negro social settle- 





ment. And he is a past president of the 
Woodmont Country Club. Some of Mr. Kauf- 
man’s activities undoubtedly have been over- 
looked in this accounting, but the list will 
give you an idea. 





The Honorable Edward M. O0’Connor, Dis- 
placed Persons Commissioner, Cites 
Soviet Union’s Weaknesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS} S 
Or 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY S 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I would like to call to the attention 
of the House of Representatives an ad- 
dress which was delivered by the Hon- 
orable Edward M. O’Connor, Commis- 
sioner of Displaced Persons, at the unity 
rally of anti-Communist forces held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 10, 1952. 
This unity rally brought together leaders 
of American organizations representing 
the various nationality groups in the 
United States who are dedicated to the 
defeat of communism in all its forms. 
Gathered together for this mass rally 
were Americans whose origins go back to 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. 

In his address, Commissioner O’Con- 
nor analyzed the greatest weaknesses of 
the Soviet Union and pointed up the 
methods the Kremlin is likely to use in 
preventing the American public from 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
these weaknesses. The information con- 
tained in this address is such as to re- 
quire the careful and thoughtful consid- 
eration of everyone who is concerned 
with the defeat of the Communist plan 
for world conquest. His theme was 
Unity for Survival, and hé clearly points 
out that this unity must be based on 
time-proven principles which find their 
origin in our own glorious struggles for 
independence. 

The following is the brilliant address 
of Commissioner O’Connor: 

Just 4 months ago, it was my pleasure 
and honor to appear on this same platform 
to address the annual meeting of the United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee. The 
title of that address was “The Tragedy of the 
Ukrainian Nation.” In that address I at- 
tempted to express the unmistakable feel- 
ings of thousands of displaced persons whom 
I had personally talked with concerning com- 
munism, the Soviet techniques of applying 
the evil system, the dangers it presents to 
freemen everywhere, the of the 
masses of the people within the Soviet Union, 
and the most practical methods of meeting 
and defeating the Communist plan for world 
conquest. These same questions have occu- 
pied my interest over a considerable number 
of years, causing me to read and analyze all 
shades of expressed opinion and to look back 
into the pages of history for material un- 
contaminated by the prejudice or passion of 
contemporary thinking. These sources were 
blended together, and when placed side by 
side with the rich and glorious history of the 
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American struggle for independence, pro- 
duced certain logical and inevitable con- 
clusions. 

The conclusions reached were completely 
consistent with the campaign of truth, 
which all loyal Americans have been urged 
to participate in. They were conclusions 
based upon reliable facts which turned out to 
be clearly in the best American interests and, 
as well, admirably suited to the struggle of 
the free world in its collective effort to turn 
back the tide of Red tyranny. Let us then 
review the major conclusions of that por- 
trayal of human tragedy. 

Those major conclusions were: 

1. That the weakest link in the Soviet 
Communist plan for world conquest is found 
right in the front yard of the Kremlin. This 
link is made up of the 14 non-Russian Re- 
publics out of a total of 16 so-called Repub- 
lics comprising the Soviet Union, none of 
which are in a natural or voluntary rela- 
tionship with Moscow, and all of which have 
made heroic struggles throughout history for 
their independence as nations. 

2. That these historic strugg'es of the cap- 
tive, non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union are no different than the struggles of 
the American patriots who brought forth our 
Declaration of Independence and won the 
Revolutionary War for the principles we now 
defend and expound in the international 
arena. The only difference is that our in- 
dependence has been solidified and theirs 
has not—though most of them have at some 
time in history enjoyed the independence 
of national sovereignty. 

8. That the Russian people desire their 
liberation from the plague of communism 
just as much as the non-Russian people, 
and that their aspirations for attaining a 
form of government which will guarantee 
their independence and individual liberties 
are tied to the fate of the non-Russian re- 
publics. Their aspirations will never be 
realized until the iron grip of the princes 
of the Kremlin over the Soviet Empire is 
broken. 

4. That the events of World War II, which 
took place within the Soviet Union after 
a oa oe egy a clear demonstration 

esires great masses of le 
within the Soviet Union, Russian edt mee 
Russian alike. At first they looked upon 
the invasion as a liberation movement, as 
the long-awaited opportunity to cast off the 
yoke of tyranny, as another historic oppor- 
tunity for national independence. But they 
were again deceived because the Gestapo 
proved no different than the MVD, and their 
treatment as slaves continued. It was in 
these circumstances that Stalin was able to 
proclaim the Fatherland Front—with all its 
unfounded promises for a better life in the 
future—that the Nazis were turned back 
from the gates of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Stalingrad. 

5. That the fundamental and inherent 
weaknesses of the Soviet Union must be 
recognized and exploited if we are to win 
the cold war and prevent mankind from 
destroying itself. The suggestion that a citi- 
zens’ committee be formed under the ban- 
ner of American Committee for the Libera- 
tion of Non-Russian Peoples of the Soviet 
Union was offered as a practical means of 
accelerating the campaign of truth and the 
crusade of peace. 

6. That if we are to continue to enjoy the 
God-given liberties which have come to us 
through the Declaration of Independence 
and a Government based upon moral laws, 
we must see to it that all people who strug- 
gle for these same principles attain them at 
the earliest possible moment. 

It was expected, and with good reason, 
that the widespread Kremlin facilities for 
propaganda of the big lie would be turned 
full blast upon this expression of truth. 
But this has not materialized as yet. The 
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only nibble by the Kremlin masters was ex- 
pressed by Lavrenty Beria, chief of the dread 
secret police, overseer of the 15,000,000 or 
more people in his slave-labor camps, and 
director of the Soviet atomic-bomb pro- 
gram. On November 10 he announced the 
latest census figures of the Soviet Union, 
which sought to discredit the population 
figures presented in this same hall only 4 
weeks previously. We may look upon that 
as a “census of convenience” and a compli- 
ment to the accuracy of the statements re 
sought to discredit. 

But we would make a grave mistake to 
assume that the Kremlin will let the matter 
rest, or will allow these proposals to gain 
popular acceptance and support. It now 
appears clear that they may not use the 
usual methods of open attack because to do 
so would cause the greatest boomerang 
against them. To use Radio Moscow, Pravda, 
or Isvestia would give widespread advertise- 
ment to the greatest internal weakness of 
the Soviet Union, would give added hope and 
courage to the masses of people held in their 
slavery, and likely would further strengthen 
the resistance movements which already 
occupy a great deal of their time. They may 
not use the stooge Communist newspapers 
of Western Europe, as is their custom, be- 
cause here again the repercussions will float 
back to the Soviet Union. They are forced 
to use a quieter method, but one which has 
proved very useful to their ends in the past. 

As loyal Americans, I know well of your 
desire to develop and preserve a unity of 
purpose which will best serve the interests 
of our country, and as well prevent dis- 
harmony and confusion which serves the 
purposes of the Kremlin. To assist you in 
accomplishing this mission, I would like to 
analyze the main lines of attack that are 
in the making. 

The first one will be to twist the prin- 
ciples which have been set forth as historic 
truths. Accusations will be made that we 
direct our efforts against the Russians as 
Russians, that they are held more our 
enemy than worl” communism, all of which 
adds up to the Russians’ backing the Krem- 
lin to the bitter end. Properly interpreted, 
this would mean the Russians are not as 
anxious as the non-Russians to throw off the 
yoke of communism, that they would fight 
to the death for their oppressors before 
they would allow any other people of the 
Soviet Union to secure their freedom and 
independence. All of which is pure non- 
sense. 

The next one will have for its purpose the 
discrediting of all resistence movements 
which have taken place in the Soviet Union 
since 1940, as well as current liberation 
movements having counterpart organiza- 
tions anywhere in the free world. They 
will be characterized as Nazi collaborators, 
terrorists bands, anti-Semites, criminal 
gangs, and antichristians. By this method 
they expect to confuse and scare off the 
timid, turn healthy emotions into violent 
prejudices, and finally to create general con- 
troversy—not on the facts, but on the per- 
version of facts. 

The next approach will fall back on the 
well-known technique of turning class 
against class. The Kremlin learned some- 
thing from its unsuccessful efforts to or- 
ganize the Pan-Slav Congress in the United 
States besides the fact that Americans of 
Slavic origin are loyal, freedom-loving citi- 
zens. It learned that ‘some of the Old 
World differences could be exploited to turn 
class against class. Thus they will try to 
reopen some old sores of history, pour divi- 
sive salt into each opening made, and thus 
prevent positive unity in the American drive 
for peace and freedom. As an example of 
this technique, efforts will be made to de- 
velop friction between the Polish-American 
and Ukrainian-American groups, between 
the Russian-American and all other groups. 


Alerted to this dangerous maneuver, we 
must take all necessary steps to defeat it. 

Then the line will develop jargon of a 
misleading character such as dangerous na- 
tionalism and _ separatism. Both these 
phrases will have an evil and criminal mean- 
ing when used. These are the labels of 
smear which will be applied to healthy, 
natural aspirations for freedom and inde- 
pendence of the captive nations of the Sov- 
jet Union. 

The false claim will be made that any ef- 
forts to recognize or encourage liberation 
movements within the Soviet Union have 
for their purpose the ultimate break-up of 
the Soviet Union and the old Russian Em- 
pire. This will be the means used to throt- 
tle any support for the traditional Ameri- 
can belief in the principle of self-determi- 
nation. This line does nothing but argue 
that the complete victory of world commu- 
nism is preferable to any geographical 
changes in the Soviet Union, even though 
such changes would result from the freely 
expressed will of the people. 

The charge will be made that anyone who 
speaks of the historical relationship between 
Russian imperialism and Soviet policy will 
strike a blow for the cause of the Kremlin, 
This is also pure nonsense. In this con- 
nection I would like to quote a part of a 
statement made by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on June 26, 1951, before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in support of the 
mutual security program, which shows just 
how unfounded such a charge would be: 

“Three other aspects of Soviet policy need 
to be mentioned. First, Russian policy- 
makers, Tsarist or Communist, have always 
taken a very long view. They think in gen- 
erations where others may think in terms of 
a@ few years or a decade at most. Second, 
they are landminded and have a deep and 
abiding and, on the historical view, justi- 
fied confidence in the vastness of Russia as 
a factor in their security. Third, the ruling 
power of Moscow has long been an imperial 
power and now rules a greatly extended em- 
pire. It cannot escape the difficulties that 
history teaches us befall all empires. 

“This is the challenge our foreign policy 
is required to meet. 

“It is clear that this process of encroach- 
ment and consolidation by which Russia has 
grown in the last 500 years from the Duchy 
of Muscovy to a vast empire has got to be 
stopped. This means that we have to hold, 
if possible, against its drives wherever they 
may be made. To hold meens to hold against 
armed attack; it equally means to hold 
against internal attack—which is the new 
weapon added to the Russian arsenal by 
the Communists. 

“This also means that we have to develop 
collective strength and the politica) relation- 
ships which support collective strength so 
as to deter Soviet drives against nations 
which, if they were standing alone, might 
fall easy prey.” 

Certain organizations and committees in 
the United States which represent what is 
commonly referred to as “nationality inter- 
ests” will be charged with indulgence in 
activities which are not in the best Ameri- 
can interests. The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America is very likely to receive a 
large share of this abuse. It is a well-known 
fact that the Congress Committee has long 
been engaged in activities to expose Com- 
munist maneuvers, both in the United States 
and internationally, and has of necessity 
been very aggressive in its efforts to accom- 
Pplish these desirable aims. In all proba- 
bility, they will be accused of maintaining a 
huge lobby, of creating hatred against the 
Russians as Russians in their attack on 
communism in all its forms, and in mislead- 
ing other non-Russian nationality groups in 
a common drive to secure application of the 
principle of self-determination. 

This does not by any means exhaust the 
strategy and technique which the agents of 
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communism will use to confuse, divide, and 
destroy. They are, however, signs by which 
you may better understand the agents, sym- 
pathizers and dupes of the Kremlin. They 
are signs which should enable you to play 
a greater role in preserving unity on the 
the American scene. 

In our efforts to achieve a unity which will 
best serve our country and the cause of 
freedom-loving people everywhere, we must 
strive to be perfectionists. We must reach 
out to seek the cooperation of all men and 
groups of good will. The ranks of free men 
must be strengthened and then unified for 
common and high purpose. 

We must strive for the unity of all causes 
seeking to throw off the yoke of Communist 
slavery. If all these forces were united we 
would then have a human instrument more 
powerful than any single force imaginable. 
It is not impossible to attain this unity if 
we continue to work together toward that 
end. I would like to present to you for your 
consideration what in my opinion would ap- 
proach the ideal. 

If all the nationality groups interested in 
the defeat of communism, who find their 
counterpart within the Soviet Union, would 
come together into one united cause, we 
would then have struck a heavy blow—a 
mortal blow—against the Kremlin. This will 
not be an easy task, but it is one which can 
be attained with confidence and lasting 
value. 

Here are some of the basics which, if agreed 
upon by all groups, could bring about a fresh 
start and full unity. 

1. Clear and unqualified recognition of 
the principle of self-determination and the 
need for its full and unfettered application. 

2. Acceptance of the principle of equal 
among equals in the organization of the 
common cause and in carrying out its pur- 
poses. There should be no big brother any 
more than there should be a little brother. 

3. Dedication to the spirit of independ- 
ence, which is so well demonstrated by our 
own historical struggles and to the attain- 
ment of full human freedom through govern: 
ments based on moral laws. 

There are, of course, other questions which 
must be settled, but the answers to them 
will be found once the three basics are at- 
tained. This is a goal I urge you to seek; 
it is a goal which some day must be reached. 

President Truman, in his state of the 
Union message, called once again for a re- 
newal of the campaign of truth. This is a 
campaign necessary to offset the campaign 
of the big lie promoted by the princes of the 
Kremlin; more important it is our plan in 
the world-wide struggle for the minds of 
men. “here are many ways we can partici- 
pate in this vital campaign, but I believe the 
best way is to turn the spotlight on the real 
America. That spotlight should play uncn 
our own Declaration of Independence, point 
out that we believe it to have meaning to- 
day just as it did in the year 1776; make 
clear that we consider its beautiful languace 
to be the political philosophy which moti- 
vates all our affairs, domestic and interna- 
tional. 

Once we have gotten this message over, our 
friends across the seven seas will be mu!ti- 
plied many times over. Then, too, we will 
raise the hopes of the millions of people who 
now live under Communist tyranny and who 
crave freedom just as much as we dread 
losing it. 

If we are to fulfill the historic mission 
placed in our hands for safekeeping by the 
fcunding fathers, we must give meaning and 
purpose in our times to the Declaration of 
Independence. We must rededicate it to the 
cause of suffering humanity in the very words 
of the founding fathers: “And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
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Cloture—The Prior Issue on Civil Rights 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS & 
or 


HON. WiLLIAM L. DAWSON _ 


OF ILLINOIS ae 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following text of re- 
marks of Senator WILLIAM BENTON be- 
fore the National Leadership Council for 
Civil Rights: 


Mr. Chairman, because you are a favorite 
constituent of mine and because I am a 
proponent of limited debete, I shall ask your 
indu'gence for only 15 minutes. I shall then 
voluntarily submit myself to your rule of 
cloture. 

However, if we here tonight were operat- 
ing under the force of the existing Senate 
cloture rule—the notcrious Rule XXII of 
the Senate Rule Book—your chances of keep- 
ing me quiet after 15 minutes would be 
nonexistent. 

Mr. Chairman and guests: I am here to- 
night becauce if I must taik I like to talk 
to people who shere my faith and belief 
in what both they and I know is right. 

But I do not like to listen, days on end, 
to people who ergue a position which both 
they and I know is wrong. 

Two years ego, when I was the most junior 
of Senators, No. $6 in seniority, the ponder- 
ous machinery of the Senate revolved and 
brought up whet seemed a possibility to get 
a vote on the Fair Employment Practice Act 
of 18f0. To me the bill seemed self- 
evidently right in principle. I assumed that 
the veteran liberals among my colleagues, 
and they are very distinguished, would carry 
the main burcen of the debate, the argument 
based on justice. So I prepared a special 
supplementary argument, a practical argu- 
ment based on real politics and even on 
dollars and cents, rising out of my prior 
experience as Assistant Secretary of State. 
I was, as I remember it, the first to get the 
floor for general debate on the proposed 
FEPC Act. I prepared and presented a care- 
fully documented, full hour-long statement 
demonstrating that America’s discrimination 
against minority groups is our greatest sin- 
gie hancicap in our efforts to win the friend- 
ship and respect of foreign peoples. I be- 
lieve that I demonstrated that the world- 
wide propaganda of communism, cictorted 
and megnified though it is, is highly effec- 
tive in this particular field because it bears 
@ ccusinly resemblance to the truth. I 
argued thet the United States must exhibit 
to the world a continued and steady record 
of progress toward equal treatment and 
equal cpportunity for all. Such progress is 
worth tens of billions ef dollars to us, in 
cold cash, judged by the values we as tax- 
payers hope to get from the hundreds of 
billions we seem likely to invest in arma- 
ments. 

The reaction astonished and distressed me. 

It did not astonish me because there 
Wasn't any reection—cr almost none. It as- 
tonished and distressed me because no major 
speeches were made in oppcsition, and few 
speeches in support of the propesed FEPC 
Act. Thus I discovered how much more im- 
portant than substance, or than argument 
and debate, wes a pricr issue—the issue of 
the rules of the Senate—and specifically the 
rule on cloture or the rule by which a filibus- 
ter can—or cannot—be stopped. 

The proponents of the FEPC bill—and they 
would have been a majority had they been 
allowed to vote—however reluctantly a ma- 
jority—but the proponents were absolutely 
certain—they were sadder and older and wiser 


than I—that the bill would be filibustered 
to death to prevent its coming to a vote. 
The proponents therefore pressed for a vote 
for cloture, to shut off a filibuster. They 
lost and thus the bill never became the 
pending business of the Senate. 

One newspaper columnist has said he can- 
not decide whether I am a Sir Galahad, or 
just naive. I was never a Sir Galahad; I 
happen to think my heart is reasonably pure 
but it has never given me the strength of 
ten, or even of one and one-half in the 
United States Senate. I only try to do what 
seems to me to be right. If this is naive 
well—let my opponents make the most of it. 

As many of you know, last October I acted 
as chairman of the Rules Committee and 
conducted hearings on four pi reso- 
lutions to change the rules of the Senate 
on cloture. 

These hearings lasted four full days. 

These hearings—where some of you and 
the representatives of your organizations ap- 
peared—these hearings gave me my first real- 
ly intimate glimpse of the tremendous odds 
we are up against. 

Thirteen Senators and 12 spokesmen from 
organizations concerned with the great civil 
rights issues testified. I remember very 
clearly what Walter White said the first day 
of the hearings—Walter White, your dis- 
tinguished general chairman and one of 
Connecticut’s great all-time citizens—he 
said: 

“The issue before you is very simple. This 
hearing is necessary because there are too 
many Members of the Senate who do not 
really believe in democracy. They do not 
have enough faith in the integrity of their 
colleagues to let the will of the majority 
prevail.” 

The will of the majority—here we have it, 
my friends. The will of the majority, and 
the rights of the minority. Both must be 
guaranteed. But the former must not be 
obliterated by the latter. 

As acting chairman I listened to Walter 
Reuther when he said: 

“When debate is used to block action then 
debate defeats the very purposes for which 
debate is instituted in the first place. De- 
bate is instituted to get intelligent action, 
not to block action.” 

William Maslow, James Burns, Henry Ep- 
stein, Harry Read, William Green, Patrick 
Malin, Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Ives, 
and Hendrickson, Senators Donglas, Morse, 
Saltonstall, Lodge, and Moody—I can go 
right down the list of the distinguished na- 
tional leaders who argued powerfully the 
undemocratic character of the present Sen- 
ate rule on cloture which effectively blocks 
civil-rights legislation. 

At these hearings it was shown that the 
present Senate rule not only precluded the 
elimination of the filibuster on civil rights 
under all but the most unlikely circum- 
stances. It was further conclusively shown 
that it creates a perpetual gag against any 
move to change this or any other rule of the 
Senate. 

Let me give you a quick résumé of the 
present rule and each of the proposed new 
rules. 

For some years after 1917, when the first 
Senate rule was passed which established a 
method to limit debate, cloture could in 
theory be invoked by a two-thirds vote of 
Senators present in the Chamber, with 1 
hour allowed for each Senator after cloture 
had been voted. The late Senator Vanden- 
berg, as acting president pro tempore in 1946 
and 1947, ruled that rule XXII did not apply 
to motions to amend the minutes and to 
motions to take up a bill. This made mean- 
ingless the rule adopted in 1917 by a vote of 
76 to 3, since debate on such dilatory mo- 
tions could be endless. To correct this the 
late Senator Wherry in 1949 introduced a 
measure to apply the 1-hour limitation to 
the pending business, including all amend- 
ments. This was approved, but only at a 
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terrible price. The two-thirds majority was 
changed to a two-thirds constitutional ma- 
jority, meaning at least 64 Senators, regard- 
less of absentees. 

Worse, a “sleeper” was added. This sleep- 
er—subsection 3 of rule XXII—forbids clo- 
ture, even by 64 Senators voting on the floor, 
on any move to change the Senate rules. 

Thus the present rule is thus the result of 
@ compromise—one which Senator Morse 
called a tragic mistake made by his party. 
I hasten to confess, in fairness, that the op- 
ponents of civil-rights legislation on my side 
of the aisle were equally or even more to 
blame. 

This was the so-called deal of 1949, be- 
fore I entered the Senate. Senator LEHMAN, 
in his testimony, calls this rule XXII “one of 
the most specious and undemocratic pro- 
cedures ever imposed on any legislative 
body.” He calls it sham cloture. 

Now, of the four proposed resolutions for 
a new cloture rule which were before the 
Rules Committee last October, two appeared 
to me to have great merit. 

Senate Resolution 41, introduced by Sen- 
ators Morse and HuMPHREY, calls for cloture 
on the second calendar day by a simple ma- 
jority of the Senators present and voting. A 
quorum of at least 49 Senators would, of 
course, be called for. This resolution repeals 
subsection 3. 

All of us know the great contributions 
that both Senators Morse and HUMPHREY 
have made to the unending fight for civil 
rights. Theirs is a good proposal, even if 
called impractical or impossible. I told the 
Rules Committee that I would giedly vote 
for it and promote it and push it. However, 
I favored a modification of their basic and 
simple proposal, which I agree does not go 
quite as far but which seems to me more 
practical and more possible, and perhaps to 
have other advantages as well. This was 


Senate Resolution 105, which carries Senator 
LEHMAN’s name and which I cosponsored. I 


hope ultimately this proposal will rally the 
needed support. 

Here in the Lehman resolution—I'd like 
to promote myself and call it the Lehman- 
Benton resolution—we have a rule that per- 
mits cloture on the second day after a two- 
thirds vote of those present and vcting— 


-or cloture by a simple majority cf those 


present and voting after 15 days of equally 
divided debate. This proposal also repeals 
subsection 3. Thus this resoluticn arrives 
at the position of Senators Mcksz and Hum- 
PHREY after 15 days. I can imagine circum- 
stances, I may say, in which a 15-day delay 
or cooling-off period could turn out to be 
in the public interest and the national 
welfare. 

Senator Humpnurey said that “there is no 
subject under the sun whose escential facts 
and pros and cons cannot be thoroughly ex- 
plored and ventilated in a week or 2 weeks 
of debate.” 

The third proposal is the rule introduced 
by Senator Ives and Senator Lopdcr, Senate 
Resolution 52. This calls for cloture by a 
constitutional majority—that is, by 49 Sen- 
ators on the floor and voting. I’ve assumed 
this is what Senators Ives and Lopcr think 
is the most*possible and praciical rule we 
can get. I have not favored a constitutional 
majority because it encourages absenteeism 
and allows absenteeism to help defeat a vote. 
It is, however, ahead of where we are, but 
I have not yet felt that I can accept any 
proposal which does not repeal the infamous 
subsection 3. 

I told the Rules Committce these things 
among others. I further explained that the 
Wherry resolution, which was our fourth 
proposal and which changes the requirement 
for a constitutional two-thirds or 64 votes 
back to the original 1917 rule of two-thirds 
of those present and voting—I explained 
that in all probability this change would im- 
prove matters very little. The difference 
between a constitutional two-thirds and a 
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“present and voting” two-thirds is likely 
to prove practically nil. Under the constitu- 
tional two-thirds, cloture would have been 
achieved only in 3 out of the 21 times it 
has been attempted since 1917. Under the 
rule of two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing, it would have been achieved four times. 
Senator Haypen, Senator RUSSELL, and Sena- 
tor STENNIS all seemed to agree in their 
testimony that this change would make little 
difference. However, Senators RussELL and 
STENNIS oppose the change. They argue 
that inasmuch as it would make but little 
difference, why fuss about it? 

You may have read about the decision of 
the full Rules Committee when my report 
came up for discussion. The Rules Com- 
mittee not only adopted the Wherry resolu- 
tion, requiring a two-thirds vote to put an 
end to a filibuster, but it left in subsection 
3. I voted against this change, as a matter 
of principle, although it is a slight step 
forward. 

This country was not created to fit the 
whims of one Senator or a little group of 
willful men. It was built upon law. Yet 
under the present rule XXII, or even the 
proposed amendment to it, we are subject 
to filibusters whenever we debate justice and 
human rights. I am authoritatively told 
that eight Senators can keep a filibuster go- 
ing forever—8 against 88. This is where 
we now are. The national platform of both 
parties may pledge us to civil rights—and 
the Senate could in theory support the 
pledges 10 to 1—and yet the 8 Senators, the 
1 in 11, or the 1 in 10 could defeat the 
national will. 

I am now writing the minority report on 
the cloture or filibuster issue as it will be 
reported from the Rules Committee. This 
minority report I shall submit to the Senate 
very soon 

One thing I have learned of greatest im- 
portance to you here tonight. You can't as- 
sume or presume anything—about any- 
body—in this battle. The only thing that 
counts in the Senate is the vote. Only this 
is the certainty. Remember this: The peo- 
ple who are fighting against civil-rights 
legislation are fighting against cloture. 

I say to you now, as I said at the press 
conference at the end of the Rules Com- 
mittee meeting, I shall do all in my power 
to help substitute the Lehman-Benton reso- 
lution for the committee proposal when it 
reaches the Senate floor. I will fight for it, 
as I know that many of my colleagues will 
fight for it. I am proud to be associated 
with them. I am proud to be associated 
with you here tonight, and joined with yor 
in this great fight. These words come from 
my heart. 

It has been said that politics is the art 
of the possible—and it has been further said 
that this fight for civil rights is against im- 
possible odds. I do not believe the latter 
statement. I believe it is possible for us to 
win this fight. Win it we shall. However, 
for those who waver and get discouraged 
there is another saying—a comment of Wil- 
liam the Silent: “It is not necessary to hope 
in order to undertake; it is not necessary 
to succeed in order to persevere.” Let us 
nail this to our masthead. Let us keep it 
there. 


Open Letter to President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I include the following open let- 
ter to President Truman front the Wash- 
ington ost for March 1, 1952: 
St. Pererssure, Fra. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: At the outset 
please forgive my temerity in addressing an 
open letter to you. I know of no other way, 
however, in which to call your attention to 
an organized conspiracy by the special in- 
terests to rob the American people. The 
matter should be of immediate concern to 
you since one of your own Cabinet members, 
the Secretary of Commerce, in a statement 
issued on February 27, has now made himself 
& party to the conspiracy. 

This conspiracy camouflages itself behind 
the appealing and wholly deceptive term 
“fair trade.” Expressed in simple language, 
“fair trade” means the right of the manufac- 
turer, with the connivance of certain power- 
ful groups of inefficient retailers, to soak the 
consumer. 

The conspiracy is composed of (1) large 
manufacturers of certain trade-marked and 
branded articles, such as drugs, cosmetics, 
liquors, etc.; (2) large chain stores; and (3) 
a@ group of independent merchants who mis- 
takenly believe that “fair trade” is in their 
interests. 

The purpose of the conspiracy is to charge 
higher prices to the consumer. This they 
hope to do by getting the Congress to enact 
& law, setting aside a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, which, in effect, destroyed 
their monopolistic price-fixing game. It 
destroyed it by letting merchants, such as 
myself, who do not sign fair-trade contracts 
charge low competitive prices. If the law 
passes, we will again have to charge high 
fair-trade prices, regardless of whether or 
not we sign a fair-trade contract. 

Put in simple language, under fair-trade 
the retail price of Pepsodent toothpaste is 
63 cents. As a recult of the Supreme Court 
decision, I can sell this brand to the con- 
sumer for only 52 cents, while still making 
a@ reasonable profit on the sale. If this bill 
is passed, I will have to raise my price to 
63 cents. No one will be permitted to give 
the consumer a break by charging a lower 
price. That is what this conspiracy is all 
about. 

Multiply this one example by thousands of 
items and thousands of stores and it can be 
seen that the stakes are high. What is in- 
volved here is no mink coat. It is a raid 
on the pocketbooks of the American con- 
sumers which will raise their cost of living by 
approximately €2,000,000,000 a year. 

As an independent merchant I say that, 
once having bought and paid for goods, and 
having secured title to them, I should have 
the right to resell them at whatever price I 
so desire. If I want to operate on the basis 
of the old American principle of high volume 
and low prices, why should I not be per- 
mitted to do so? 

Secretary Sawyer, though, takes the oppo- 
site point of view. He would have this coun- 
try adopt the European principle of high 
prices and low volume. To prevent inde- 
pendent merchants, such as myself, from 
selling at low prices, he would have the Gov- 
ernment of the United States adopt, in his 
words, “price control” and “price floors.” 

Moreover, the type of price control which 

he is seeking is particularly pernicious since 
it is private price control. Under the legis- 
ation which he is supporting, there is no 
provision for the Government or the people 
to be represented in any way, shape, or form 
in setting these price floors. 

This is the first time in history, to my 
knowledge, that a Cabinet member of the 
United States has publicly advocated the 
abolition of competition and the substitution 
therefor of the unrestricted rule of private 
monopoly. As a life-long Democrat I am 
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distressed that it should happen under a 
Democratic administration. 

To support his plea for this abandonment 
of competition, Secretary Sawyer advances 
a@ number of arguments, which, to put it 
mildly, are completely fallacious. 

For example, in order to obtain synrpathy 
for his proposal, he contends that it is in 
the interest of small business and, as proof, 
says that it is opposed by large distributing 
groups including chains ¢ .d large depart- 
ment stores. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The chain stores are among the 
principle backers of fair trade. As proof, I 
would like to call the Secretary's attention to 
certain facts concerning the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade. This organization was 
chartered in early 1951 to counteract public 
resentment against the high fair-trade prices, 
Its steering committee numbers among its 
members Mr. Carl H. Willingham, who hap- 
pens to the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Drug Stores. 

The financial reports filed under the Lob- 
bying Act reveal that this same organization 
of chain stores is the second largest contrib- 
utor to the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, being surpassed only by one of the 
Nation’s largest drug manufacturers. In the 
third quarter of 1951, alone, the National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores contributed 
$10,000 to the bureau in order to help it 
carry out its objectives in hoodwinking and 
robbing the American people. 

Why do the chain stores like fair trade? 
It gives them a fat profit margin and pro- 
tects them from competition. Today the big 
chains do not dare to compete in a free and 
open market with the independent mer- 
chants. The aggressive independents will 
lick the chains 9 times out of 10. I have 
done it in Plorida, Schwegmann has done it in 
Louisiana, and throughout the country there 
are thousands of other independent, aggres- 
sive merchants, who, through their greater 
efficiency, their lower overhead costs, and 
their harder work, can make mincemeat out 
of the chains. 

The fact of the matter is that under fair 
trade the chains have got fat and lazy and 
have let their overhead run away from them, 
The one thing they cannot stand is compe- 
tition. So now we find them backing fair 
trade with cold, hard cash. And we also 
find the Secretary of Commerce, who appar- 
ently doesn’t know what goes on in the 
business world, making the naive statement 
that fair trade is opposed by the chains. 

Another fallacious argument made by Sec- 
retary Sawyer concerns price levels under 
fair trade. Numerous studies have been 
made showing that fair trade results in higher 
prices to the consumer. But Secretary Saw- 
yer dismisses these studies as unconvincing, 
without, incidentally, giving any reason for 
hig judgment. And he goes on to say, “Other 
studies have shown that average prices are 
lower than under fair-trade laws.” What 
are these other studies. He doesn’t cite 
them. I have never heard of any such 
studies, nor do I know anyone who has. 
Without exception, all the studies I know of 
show that prices in States which do not 
have fair-trade laws are lower than in ad- 
joining States which do have such laws, 
end that prices following the imposition of 
fair trade were higher than before such 
laws were enacted. 

Throughout his statement the Secretary 
of Commerce contends that this legislation 
is needcd to protect small business. Here 
again, the Secretary doesn’t know the facts. 
The facts are that in the 6-months’ period 
following the Supreme Court decision knock- 
ing out fair trade, there have been fewer 
failures of retail stores than in the previous 
six months. 

Moreover, the rate of failures of retail drug 
stores in those States which do not have 
fair trade has been lower than in those States 
which do have such laws. 
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These facts bear out a conviction which I 
have long held. Fair trade is actually in- 
jurious, not only to the consumer, but to 
small business as well. The price umbrella 
of fair trade protects small merchants from 
the storms and rigors of competition. They 
become hothouse plants. When the slight- 
est adversity hits, they have not built up the 
stamina and strength to resist it, and thus 
they wither away and die. 

Mr. President, all that I and the other ag- 
gressive independent merchants seek is the 
right to pass on to the consumer the bene- 
fits in the form of lower prices resulting from 
our greater efficiency. Manufacturers are 
already given this right in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Under that act they can give 
lower prices to one buyer than to another, if 
those lower prices are based on savings in 
costs. All we ask is that the same principle 
be carried forward into retail trade, and that 
we be permitted to sell at iower prices to the 
extent, and only to the extent, that those 
lower prices are based on greater efficiency. 

The manufacturers who already possess 
the benefits of that right would deny it to us. 
So also would the chain stores. And now, 
680 also would your Secretary of Commerce. 

May I, in closing, express my bewilderment 
and that of thousands of other independent 
aggressive merchants over the confusion 
which has arisen in your own administra- 
tion concerning this issue. On the one hand 
we find one Cabinet member, the Attorney 
General, as well as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, vigorously opposing this price-fixing 
scheme. And on the other hand we find an- 
other Cabinet member, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, taking exactly the opposite position. 

On the basis of your past actions, those 
of us in business who believe in competi- 
tion have come to regard you as our friend. 
You have courageously vetoed several laws 
which would have weakened the antitrust 
laws. You have supported measures to 
strengthen the antitrust laws. We trust you 
will not desert us on this issue on which 
depends the whole future of competition 
in trade and the welfare of the American 
consumer. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. E. “Doc” Wess, 
Webbd’s City, Inc. 

P. S.—Please, Mr. Senate and House Mem- 
bers, look deep into this vicious price-cut- 
ting bill by manufacturers and retailers. It 
is evil and un-American to the core; it reeks 
of socialism. (At time this law was thrown 
out by our High Court many manufacturers 
were being forced on fair trade by organized, 
greedy retailers.) Progressive, small mer- 
chants with low overheads will be forced, if 
reenacted, to sell at same prices as some of 
the now heavily burdened and mismanaged 
big chains. Many of the big chains (mainly 
drug) have grown topheavy with interior 
dry rot; they are really worried about that 
live independent. 

I have just one store in St. Petersburg, 
Fia. We have effectively blocked the fair- 
trade laws in this State for the past 15 years; 
free competition has reigned throughout the 
State. Everybody has prospered, the con- 
sumer, the merchant, the manufacturer. 


Retail Food Prices Rise While Farm 
Prizes Decline %% 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS € 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization has challenged 


me to prove that housewives are paying 
more for food under OPS ceiling-price 
regulations while farmers are getting less 
for their products. 

In a statement on the House floor 
February 11, 1952, I charged the Office 
of Price Stabilization with allowing food 
prices to rise 18.5 points during 1951 de- 
spite the fact that farm prices fell 13 
points during the same period. Lambert 
S. O'Malley, Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector of OPS, has written to me object- 
ing to my statement. 

The Office of Price Stabilization is at- 
tempting to escape its responsibility for 
allowing retail food prices to rise while 
farm prices decline by claiming (1) that 
price increases have occurred only on 
food items which are not under price ceil- 
ings, and (2) that farmers are getting the 
benefit of these price increases. 

In his letter to me, Mr. O'Malley at- 
tempted to excuse increasing retail food 
prices and decreasing farm prices with 
this statement: 

In the case of foods, the legal minima 
specified in the Defense Production Act 
created certain restrictions with respect to 
the level at which ceilings could be estab- 
lished. For example, the increases in the 
cost of living during November and December 
were largely the result of higher prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Most of these 
food items were exempt from control under 
the act. It is probable that these increased 
prices have resulted in higher return to 
farmers. 


This statement by OPS, couched in 
general terms, is exploded by the Gov- 
ernment’s own statistics. 

It cannot be denied that beef was put 
under price control by an OPS regula- 
tion issued in April 1951. So, we will 
use it as an example to show that farm- 
ers are getting less for cattle while 
housewives are paying more for beef. 

According to figures published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
cattle prices declined about 9 percent 
between April 1951 and December 1951. 
The month-by-month tabulation shows 
that cattle were selling for an average of 
$30.20 a hundred in April, $29.50 in May 
and June, $29.00 in July, $29.10 in Aug- 
ust, $29.50 in September, $29.00 in Octo- 
ber, $28.10 in November, and $27.50 in 
December. 

During the same period that cattle 
prices declined about 9 percent, the re- 
tail price of beef increased. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that steak 
prices increased from $1.082 in April 
1951 to $1.126 in December. Rib roast 
rose from 84.6 cents in April to 88.8 cents 
in December, and chuck roast went up 
from 73.2 cents in April to 76.4 cents in 
December. 

Farmers were receiving an average of 
2.7 cents a pound less for their cattle in 
December than they were in April. This 
would ordinarily cause a reduction of 
more than 5 cents a pound in the retail 
price of beef, since only 55 percent of 
the live weight is sold as meat. But in- 
stead of going down 5 cents a pound, re- 
tail prices under OPS regulations rose 
5.2 cents a pound on round steak, 3.7 
cents a pound on rib roast, and 2.7 cents 
a@ pound for chuck roast. 

The Government’s own figures show 
that the OPS is absolutely wrong in its 
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claim that farmers are getting the bene- 
fit from retail food price increases. The 
latest figures show that average prices 
received by farmers declined 24 points 
between February 1951 and February 
1952, the latest date for which figures 
are available at the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

The latest report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that the average 
retail price of food on the cost-of-living 
index was 232.4 in January 1952, 10.5 
points above January 1951, when the in- 
dex for food was 221.9. 

As further proof that OPS intended to 
force down farm prices while allowing 
retail prices to rise, I can cite the price 
rollback on cattle last year. The roll- 
back cost farmers an estimated $700,- 
000,000, but OPS admitted that none of 
the price cut would be passed along to 
housewives. 


Secretary Acheson’s Report on Lisbon and 
39 


London Conferences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK f\ - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Sneaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
March 1, 1952: 


Text oF ACHESON’s REPORT ON His CONFER- 
ENCES IN LISBON AND LONDON 


(Following is the prepared text of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson's broadcast to- 
night on European defense: ) 

Fellow citizens, the past 2 weeks have been 
‘a time of historic decision for the forces of 
peace in the world. 

The way is open to us to support these 
decisions with actions which will carry us 
far forward in maintaining peace and safe- 
guarding our freecom. 

If we act with vigor and firmness, we can 
prove once again that free people, when reso- 
lute, are unco.iquerable. 

My report to you tonight concerns these 
events of the past 2 weeks. I wish to put 
these events in the perspective of our foreign 
policy, and to discus: with you some prob- 
lems that lie ahead. 

As you know, Secretaries Snyder and Lovett 
and Mr. Harriman and I have been attend- 
ing, under the instructions of the President, 
a meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in Lisbon. And I have had a 
series of talks in London with foreign min- 
isters of Britain and France, and with the 
Chancelor of the Feceral Republic of 
Germany. 

FIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS CITED 


There were five major accomplishments of 
this series of meetings: 

First, agreement was reached on the forces 
to be made available to General Eisenhower's 
NATO command during this calendar year. 

.» agreemen* was reached on the 
bases and facilities to be built and main- 
tained for these forces. 

Third, agreement was reached approving 
the creation of a European army by six na- 
tions, including West Germany. 

Fourth, agreement was reached by which 
the return of West Germany to a place of 
equality and responsibility in the European 
community can be achieved. 
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And fifth, NATO itself was reorganized and 
greatly strengthened. 

These agreements and actions represent 
great progress. But the success of these 
measures will depend upon how vigorously 
they are followed up by further action. 

I know that our press and radio have car- 
ried full reports of these meetings. Rather 
than repeat familiar details, it would be use- 
ful for us to examine the pattern and design 
of actions taken, against the background of 
our continuing foreign policy. 


WAR RAVAGES RECALLED 


The situation we faced after the war was 
one in which old systems of power were 
shattered. Not only the enemy states, but 
many allied nations as well, were desperately 
weakened, and their economic and political 
relationships had suffered drastic changes. 

Wherever weakness showed itself, there too 
was the threat of Soviet expansion. 

The free peoples of the world need two 
things to protect themselves against this 
threat. The first is strength. The second 
is unity. 

What we have been seeking to do is to help 
strengthen and unite free nations, so that 
there will be no tempting opportunity for 
further aggression. 

This is the meaning of our efforts to sup- 
port and strengthen the United Nations. 
This is why our forces are fighting against 
Communist aggression in Korea. 

The steps by which we are helping Japan 
to return to the community of free nations 
are part of this pattern. And this has to do 
with the defense arrangements we have 
made with the Philippines, with New Zea- 
land, and Australia. 

This is the meaning of the fight now going 

-On against Communist rebellions in Malaya 
and Indochina. 


This is the of our economic and 


military aid to independent nations in the 
whole crescent from the Far East, through 


southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

And this has to do with the measures we 
have taken to strengthen this hemisphere, 
through the organization of American states 
and our close relations with Canada. 

The events we are concerned with tonight 
have to do with the efforts we and our allies 
have been making to dévelop strength and 
unity in this vital area of Western Europe. 

This area has a direct and immediate rela- 
tion to the security of the entire North At- 
lantic community and to the security of the 
entire world. 


PEAR OF EUROPEANS NOTED 


At the end of the war, Europe was not only 
weakened, but fragmented. To the east, 
there stood a strong, centrally controlled 
power, showing expansionist designs. The 
chilling knowledge that Europe stood de- 
fenseless against the danger of being over- 
run from the east had a depressing effect 
upon Europe’s will and its confidence, upon 
its efforts to achieve economic recovery and 
political stability. It was in these circum- 
stances that the task of building a strong 
and unified Europe, secure against aggression 
was undertaken. 

I won't go into all the steps by which we 
aided Europe in the economic fleld through 
the Marshall plan and other aid programs; 
nor the means by which Communist en- 
croachments against Iran and against 
Greece and Turkey were stopped. I know 
these are familiar to you. 

Less then 3 years ago, as part of our 
task, we concluded the North Atlantic 
Treaty, by which we assured one another 
that an attack upon any of us would be con- 
sidered an attack upon all. 

Nineteen forty-eight, you will remember, 
had been the year of the Communist 
seizure of Czechoslovakia, and the beginning 
of the Berlin blockade. But it was also the 
year of the Vandenberg resolution, in which 
the Senate expressed the determination of 
this country to stand side by side with our 


friends against attack. It was in the spring 
of the following year—April 1949—that this 
determination was given expression in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The next step was to translate the words 
of the treaty into the solid substance of 
strength and unity. 

First the military experts of the member 
nations developed joint strategic defense 
plans. 

But paper divisions and long-range mo- 
bilization plans will not deter aggression, in 
an age when we cannot count upon a cushion 
of time to prepare to defend ourselves 
against attack. In building up their military 
forces, our European allies had to start al- 
most from scratch, but they have tackled 
the job with determination. Since 1949, our 
allies in Europe have doubled their military 
budgets. Every one of them has lengthened 
it period of military conscription. Military 
production in Europe has been expanded al- 
most four times beyond the 1949 level. More 
than 500,000 men have already been added 
to their military forces on active duty. Even 
more important has been the steady conver- 
sion of these troops into effective combat 
units, through improved organization, train- 
ing, and equipment. 

A little more than a year ago, a unified 
NATO defense force was established under 
the command of General Eisenhower, to 
which the European NATO countries contrib- 
uted a major part of their national forces. 
Since 1949, the number of organized com- 
bat divisions available to NATO has more 
than doubled. 

All of these things were undertaken not 
merely for their military sake—important 
as that is—but because they are part of the 
still larger idea of helping to bring about 
real unity to the European community with- 
in the framework of the Atlantic communi- 
ty. 

One of the great tasks has been to bring 
Germany back into the European family of 
nations. This is a matter of importance and 
deep self-interest both to the Germans and 
to the rest of Western Europe. If you look 
at a map of Europe, you can see at once that 
it makes a great deal of difference whether 
Europe is to be made defensible west of the 
Rhine, or near the Elbe, where the iron 
curtain now cuts through Germany. And 
it makes a great deal of difference not only 
to the Germans themselves, but also to the 
people of Scandinavia, the Low Countries, to 
England, France, and Italy. 

But in dealing with this matter, we were 
grappling with problems that had roots in 
the ancient past, aggravated by events still 
fresh in memory. There was a natural and 
reasonable desire on all sides not to create 
conditions that would permit a recurrence 
of the terrible events of the past. 

The statesmen of Europe understood fully 
that it was right and proper and necessary 
that Germans should be enabled to partici- 
pate in the defense of an area in which their 
own country lies. But the problem that 
worried the people of Europe, including the 
Germans themselves, was: How to do this 
without raising again the danger of unbridled 
German militarism? And how to restore 
Germany to a position of dignity and equal- 
ity in this effort so that it would willingly 
and enthusiastically participate? 

Now these things I have been talking about 
were involved in the meetings with the Brit- 
ish and French, and later the Germans, in 
London; and in the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in Lisbon. These issues, as 
you can see, are intricate and complex, but 
they were brought to a focus at these meet- 
ings in the five main points I cited a moment 
ago. 

PROBLEMS FACED IN LISBON 

The first thing we wanted to do at Lisbon 
was to reach agreement on a realistic plan 
for increasing NATO's military forces. The 
supreme command must be assured of the 
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largest number of effective combat forces 
that can be developed this year, and we 
wanted to lay the groundwork for further in- 
creases in 1953 and 1954. 

In order to do this, it was necessary to 
determine the real economic capacity of 
each NATO country and to agree on specific 
goals for each country. It was also neces- 
sary to get agreement on measures which the 
various countries must take in order to reach 
these goals. 

All these things were done. A temporary 
Council committee worked out realistic goals, 
in consultation with each government. The 
estimates for 1952 were accepted as firm 
goals. The forces which will be made avail- 
able in Europe by the end of 1952 will con- 
stitute a real fighting force composed of a 
specified number of ground combat divisions, 
aircraft air formations, and naval forces. 
The figures for 1953 and 1954 were adopted 
as provisional goals, to be used for planning 
purposes. To achieve these goals will re- 
quire great effort, and balanced and eco- 
nomical use of resources. But the important 
thing we found out was that it was possible 
to accomplish. Agreement has been reached 
that it can be done, and on what forces each 
of the partners are to provide in 1952. 

The second thing we had to do was to 
agree on the construction of facilities re- 
quired for the effective maintenance and 
operation of these forces. There must be 
airfields. There must be communications, 
port facilities, headquarters, and other in- 
stallations, many things which require con- 
struction and financing. This becomes com- 
plicated because these facilities need to be 
built and maintained in common in order 
to allow these unified forces to operate. 

One thing I can’t explain to you is how 
these facilities came to be called by the name 
of “infra-structure.” But despite this heavy 
handicap, good progress was made on this 
issue, too. 

Agreement was reached as to how these 
costs—in the neighborhood of $400,000,000— 
should be shared, so that the work of getting 
these facilities built could go forward with- 
out interruption. 

The third point concerns the establish- 
ment of the European Defense Community. 
The achievement of this great unifying step, 
which accords with the efforts and policies 
of both the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government, is of vital im- 
portance to our country. We are deeply con- 
cerned that it should come into existence, 
and continue in existence, in unity and in 
growing strength. Ali of this adds to Eu- 
ropean security and to our own. 

For more than a year, six states of Western 
Furope, including West Germany, have been 
working together to find a way of merging 
their military forces on the Continent into 
a European army. These forces would be 
under a common control, so that none of 
these countries would constitute a threat to 
any other, and so that the most effective use 
may be made of these forces in the common 
interest. 

VOICES HOPE FOR FUTURE 


The European Defense Community will in- 
clude not only ground, naval, and air forces 
but economic and political institutions. This 
bold and imaginative venture holds great 
promise for the future. 

What the North Atlantic Council did was 
to give its blessing to the principles which 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany have worked out to establish the 
European Defense Community. When this 
treaty is completed and ratificd—which we 
hope will be accomplished without delay— 
German units will be developed as part of 
a European army, which is to be part of the 
NATO Supreme Command. 

The European Defense Community will be 
closely interlocked with NATO. Each will 
be important to the other. They will meet 
together, as needed. Security guzeranties 
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between the two organizations now agreed 
upon will be presented to legislative bodies. 
And in this way, West Germany will be 
closely associated with the whole defense 
arrangements for Western Europe. 

This, in turn, was closely related to the 
fourth main point dealt in these meetings; 
that is, the restoration of Germany to a re- 
sponsible and equal place among nations. 
What we would like to see is the peaceful 
unification of all Germany under conditions 
of freedom. 

This remains our aim, but the history of 
Soviet obstruction and Communist policy in 
postwar Europe does not encourage us to 
hope that this goal can be achieved in the 
immediate future. Therefore, what the 
three occupying powers—Britain, France, 
and ourselves—are now seeking to do is to 
put an end to the occupation of Germany 
through a series of contractual agreements 
between these three governments and the 
Federal Republic. These agreements would 
establish German sovereignty to the fullest 
extent possible in the present world situa- 
tion. Coupled with the European Defense 
Community arrangements, they would pro- 
vide the necessary safeguards against aggres- 
sive militarism. 


STATESMANSHIP IS PRAISED 


We succeeded at London and Lisbon, in 
reaching decisions which open the way to 
the conclusion of these agreements. This 
involved some extremely difficult and tangled 
problems, such as the amount of the Ger- 
man contribution to the common defense, 
In all these problems, our European col- 
leagues demonstrated statesmanship of a 
high order. It was inspiring to see people 
face resolutely and courageously the prob- 
lems of the future, not dwelling in the fears 
and resentments of the past. 

It was a thrilling thing to feel the hope 
and excitement with which Europe respond- 
ed to the progress made against these an- 
cient national rivalries which have caused 
so much mischief for so long. The job is 
not completed, but 2 years of patient work 
have brought us close to the point where 
these measures for creating a European De- 
fense Community and ending the occupa- 
tion of West Germany can be reduced to 
words and laid before national legislatures 
for their action. They have brought us to 
the dawn of a new day in Europe. 

Finally, the fifth point at these meetings 
concerned the reorganization and strength- 
ening of NATO. At this meeting of the 
Council, we had the special pleasure of wel- 
coming Greece and Turkey to membership 
in the organization. Their joining with us 
is not only valuable for the common defense, 
but is of particular symbolic importance. 
Here are two countries who not long ago 
were hard beset by Communist pressure, and 
whose independence was supported by the 
doctrine which bears the name of our Presi- 
dent. These countries not only withstood 
the Communist onslaught, but they have be- 
come strong and dependable allies. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STEPS LISTED 


Important steps were taken to strengthen 
the institutions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to enable it to carry 
out the dificult tasks it must face in pass- 
ing from the planning to the action stage of 
its existence. It was agreed to establish a 
permanent headquarters in Europe near the 
European Defense Community and SHAPE, 
with a secretary general, and a council that 
would remain constantly in session and will 
kcep the defense programs of the members 
under continuous review. The responsibili- 
ties of the supreme command were in- 
creased. 

The progress made on these five points, 
taken together, is a great stride toward the 
goal of a strong and united Europe. 


These are not completed actions. Hard 
work remains to be done. Let us look at 
some of the problems which lie ahead of us 
in these fields. 

These negotiations will now go on to an- 
other stage—one that is familiar to us—one 
in which these actions will be debated, dis- 
cussed, and acted upon by the representa- 
tives of the people in each of these countries. 
This is as it should be. In our free societies, 
meetings of ministers cannot be decisive un- 
less they are deeply rooted in the under- 
standing and support of the people and the 
people’s representatives. 

These discussions will raise problems in 
many countries. The debate and votes yes- 
terday in the French Chamber of Deputies 
illustrates the problems which will arise. 
The difficulty there was not over approval of 
the actions taken at Lisbon, but over the 
internal measures which should be adopted 
in carrying them out. 

I am convinced that the problems which 
will arise can and will be solved. What 
brings hope and conviction—which in my 
own case refuses to be dimmed by any diffi- 
culties—is that these decisions which we 
have been discussing are of the most far- 
reaching importance and benefit for each 
nation individually, for the whole group of 
nations together, and for the hope of all men 
for peace. Individual national interests and 
the common interests of all are both served 
by these decisions. I believe that this great 
and inspiging truth will be clearly evident to 
the people in all countries as they discuss 
these measures, and that it will inevitably 
gain their support. 

Our friends in Europe have grave economic 
problems. These are and must be dealt with 
courageously and cooperatively. In our own 
country, within a few days, the President is 
submitting to the Congress the mutual-secu- 
rity program for the coming year. This pro- 
gram is playing a vital part in the structure 
of strength which is being built in Europe. 
It deserves our utmost support. 

WARNS DANGER STILL EXISTS 

The days of danger are still with us. The 
forces which will be available in Europe by 
the end of this year are not the total forces 
required to assure the maintenance of peace. 


This is true even when the productive power . 


of the United States and our air power is 
added. But they will be an effective and 
united force, which will grow in the years 
that follow. We have agreed on a good and 
useful and possible year’s work. It will re- 
duce but not remove the dangers we face. 
This can only be done by hard work. 

The strength and unity of free nations 
must be built, step by step, to achieve secu- 
rity against attack. We build this in the 
firm faith that free societies will prove 
stronger in the long run. 

But this, in the final analysis, depends 
upon the support of the people, and upon 
none more than the people of the United 
States. 

A vital ingredient of this whole structure is 
the steadiness and determination of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

A week ago tonight, while we were meeting 
at Lisbon, there occurred the anniversary of 
the birth of Gecrge Washington. I thought 
of how great the difficulties must have 
seemed to Washington and the people of his 
time; how insuperable the obstacles; how 
many good reasons existed why this country, 
then weak and disunited, could never 
succeed. 

But then, as now, success did not come 
from dwelling upon difficulties. 

If instead we summon up the will and the 
resolute spirit that enabled Washington and 
&@ group of determined men to ley the foun- 
dations of this great country, we will succeed. 
And we must succeed. 
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In Europe, the home of democratic free- 
dom and the other great ideals of western 
civilization, what we are helping to build is 
not only a bastion of freedom, but a new re- 
ality. The unity of Europe has been brought 
closer to realization than ever before in 
history. 

The events of the past 2 weeks will be re- 
membered for the giant strides that have 
been taken toward this goal, this vision 
which has the power to arouse the devotion 
and excite the enthusiasm of the people of 
an entire continent. 

Many attempts have been made to unite 
the Continent of Europe by force, and have 
failed. But freemen will accomplish by 
peaceful means what tyrants have never been 
able to do, and in so doing, they will demon- 
strate the creative energy and power of free- 
dom which will continue to flourish long 
after tyrannies. 


Adlai Stevenson’s Labor Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 9 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 4 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article taken from 
the Machinist, official newspaper of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
of February 28, 1952, entitled “Adlai 
Stevenson’s Labor Record”: 

ADLAI STEVENSON’s LaBorR RECORD 


There has been serious speculation that 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, might be 
a likely candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President should President Tru- 
man decide not to run. 

Recently Governor Stevenson was in 
Washington conferring with the President. 
Neither would comment on what was said. 
Political columnists jumped to conclusions 
that the President might be looking over 
Stevenson either as his heir or his vice 
presidential running mate. 

Meanwhile, Stevenson has filed for renom- 
ination as Governor and will have no oppo- 
sition in the April 8 Illinois primary. 

Stevenson is little known outside of 
Illinois. With the possibility that his name 
will be entered in primaries in other States, 
the Machinist is publishing the following 
report on his labor record for thc enlighten- 
ment of union members everywhere. The 
report has been assembled with assistance 
from the office of General Vice President 
P. L. (Roy) Siemiller at Chicago. 

Stevenson was elected Governor of Illinois 
in 1948 by a tremendous vote. He won over 
former Gov. Dwight Green by 572,000 votes, 
the largest margin in Illinois history. Pres- 
ident Truman squeaked through in Illinois 
with a surplus of 33,612. Stevenson had 
all-out labor backing in his 1948 campaign. 
Reuben J. Soderstrom, president of tha 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, had this 
to say when he introduced Stevenson at the 
federation'’s convention last October. 

“All of the Governors of Illinois during 
my time have been friendly to labor, but 
none of them has surpassed our present 
chief executive in accomplishments with re- 
spect to wage earners of this State. He 
has influenced Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to support labor legislation; in- 
fluenced the Members of the Senate to do the 
same thing. He has signed all of the labor 
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legislation that reached him. He has done 
everything that he could for us. I regard 
him as a friend of labor, and I am very, 
very grateful to him.” 

Here are some of the labor accomplish- 
ments credited to Governor Stevenson's ad- 
ministration: 

Unemployment compensation has been in- 
creased. 

Workmen’s compensation laws have been 
overhauled. Benefits have been increased 30 
percent. Procedures of the industrial com- 
mission which handles workmen’s compen- 
sation cases have been speeded up. When 
Stevenson took office there was a backlog 
of nearly 10,000 cases, some of which had 
dragged on for years. Today cases are dis- 
posed of within 30 to 90 days. 

All inspectors in the Illinois Department 
of Labor are now under civil service. Exams 
last year were the first in 10 years. 

Tilinois was one of the first States to plan 
and conduct a governor's conference on in- 
dustrial safety. For the first 6 months of 
1951, when industrial accidents were increas- 
ing all over the Nation, Dlinois was one 
of the few States to show a reduction. 

Illinois State employment service has out- 
lawed questions about race or religion on 
job application forms. 

State aid for school districts has been in- 
creased. 

State welfare has been over- 
hauled, and a merit system established; 78 
other bills to streamline the State govern- 
ment have been pushed through the legis- 
lature. 

Extremely budget conscious, Stevenson 
nevertheless is on record that economies 
would have to be made in places other than 
“services safeguarding the welfare of work- 
ers.” 

In other fields, Stevenson has an equally 
imposing record. He was elected in 1948 
on a pledge to clean up the State govern- 
ment. He lopped 1,300 political appointees 
off the State payroll. He established a merit 
system in the State police force, where the 
500 jobs had hitherto been political. He 
sent the troopers into downstate Illinois to 
clean up gambling when local officials failed 
to act. He has been tough about slot ma- 
chines. Last fall he warned clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations: 

“I know all the arguments about ‘the slot 
machine in the country club is one thing 
and the slot machine in the corner saloon is 
another.’ But I also know that the machine 
is against the law as it stands on the books, 
and I know that the citizen who violates the 
law in his country club or fraternal 
is in no position to * * * insist that his 
elected officers enforce the law in the corner 
saloon.” 

Before consenting to run again for Gov- 
ernor this year, Stevenson insisted that 
Democratic leaders in Chicago prevail on 
State’s Attorney John Boyle, of Cook Coun- 
ty, to withdraw and not seek renomination. 
He did not like Boyle’s record. Boyle with- 
drew. 

Stevenson is believed to see pretty much 
eye-to-eye with the administration on for- 
eign policy. He served as an assistant to two 
Secretaries of State, Edward Stettinius and 
Byrnes. He worked with the United States 
delegation at the San Francisco conference 
at which the United Nations organization 
was founded. 

Stevenson comes from a family famous 
in Midwest political life. His grandfather, 
whose name he bears, was Vice President of 
the United States during President Cleve- 
land’s second term. His father served a term, 
1914-16, as Illinois secretary of state. 

Stevenson is a lawyer, but has worked as a 
newspaper reporter and editor as well. He 
is part owner of the family newspaper, the 
Bloomington Pantograph. He served 2 years 
in Washington in the early days of the New 
Deal in the legal department of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 


The Murders in Katyn Forest 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Poland 
was the initial victim of World War II. 
The country was overwhelmed first by 
the Nazis from the west; then the east- 
ern half of the nation was ravaged by 
the Red hordes. In the course of less 
than 2 months helpless Poland was lit- 
erally torn apart by two cruel enemies. 

During 1939, in late September and 
early October, more than 250,000 of 
Poland’s armed forces as well as some 
2,000,000 civilians were seized by the Red 
army. Among the 250,000 captured 
Polish servicemen, there was a group of 
15,000 made up largely of regular army 
officers, noncommissioned officers, mili- 
tary police officers, and frontier guard 
Officials. Soon after their capture, these 
officers were separated from their com- 
rades and stationed at three specially 
guarded camps which were under the su- 
pervision not of the Soviet Army, but of 
the Soviet secret police. 

In the spring of 1940, about 10,000 
prisoners from these camps were taken— 
reportedly on direct orders of Stalin— 
to the Katyn Forest, some 500 miles west 
of Moscow. There, they were shot in 
cold blood and hurriedly buried. For 
3 years there was no public knowledge 
of this deliberate mass murder. 

During late 1941 and early 1942, the 
Polish Government sent 55 notes to the 
Soviet Government seeking information 
about the missing officers. To all of 
these notes the Soviet authorities replied 
evasively. Then, in the spring of 1943, 
the shocking story of mass homicide 
was revealed. German soldiers stumbled 
upon the common graves of the Polish 
officers. Neutral observers, representa- 
tives of the Polish Red Cross and two 
American Army officers who had been 
captured by the Germans, were permit- 
ted to examine the gory details in the 
Katyn Forest. All of these concluded 
that the Polish officers had been mur- 
dered by the Reds in March and April 
1949 


In April 1943, when the news of this 
horrible massacre was given out, the 
Polish Government in exile, one of the 
Allicd Powers of World War I, was 
stunned. The Poles suggested that the 
International Red Cross make an on- 
the-spot examination of the situation. 
The Germans agreed and were willing 
to allow the International Red Cross 
to examine the mass graves, but the 
Soviet Government refused to give 
its consent. On the contrary it bluntly 
rebuked the Poles for proposing such an 
examination, and severed all relations 
with the Polish Government in London. 
Because of Russia’s claim that these 
officers were murdcred by the Nazis, the 
real perpetrators of this crime have gone 
unpunished. At the Nuremberg trial of 
war criminals not one word was uttered 
about the criminals who actually com- 
mitted the Katyn Forest massacre or 
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those who deliberately ordered them to 
carry out this bestial task. 

Since the end of the war the deaths 
of these victims of the massacre have 
haunted the hardened conscience of 
mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the murders in Katyn 
Forest rival those of Buchenwald and 
Dachau in their shocking inhumanity. 
Like them, the Katyn murders call for 
the fullest censure of which the aroused 
conscience of the free world is capable. 
As you know, Mr. Speaker, the House, 
on September 18 last, unanimously au- 
thorized the creation of a select commit- 
tee to investigate the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre. The work of the members of the 
select committee deserves our full sup- 
port. The impressive file of evidence 
that they have already gathered indi- 
cates that this most shocking massacre 
was perpetrated by the henchmen of our 
so-called wartime ally, the Soviet Union. 

When the full story is known I think 
it is incumbent upon us to do everything 
in our power to bring to book the au- 
thors of this gruesome atrocity, this 
crime against civilization and humanity, 


The Need for Efficient Ambulance Service 
In Our Larger Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
literally and truly a life-and-death mat- 
ter is the problem facing the popula- 
tion of our larger urban centers, where a 
well-functioning and efficient ambulance 
service is to be expected. We often read 
in our daily newspapers of incidents 
where an accident victim could have been 
saved if only the ambulance had not 
come too late. 

Hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
are maimed or injured each year in auto- 
mobile accidents, fires, airplane catas- 
trophes, or through other unnatural 
causes. They require quick and prompt 
medical attention—very often the medi- 
cal treatment given in those first few 
moments following the accident may 
mean the difference between life and 
death—and certainly these people have 
all the rights in the world to expect that 
the city in which they live and work, 
where they pay their taxes and cast their 
vote, should extend to them the best pos- 
sible and most efficient service in a time 
of emergency. 

With the rapid growth of our cities, 
the increase of our population, and the 
development of our complex civilization 
as we know it in the urban areas, it has 
become most difficult, if not impossible, 
for hospitals and public and private 
agencies to opcrate and maintain an ame 
bulance service which would adequately 
meet the needs of the injured for prompt 
medical attention. In many of our cities, 
the urgent call for an ambulance has 
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been turned into a nightmare for the un- 
fortunate victim, who is forced to wait 
and lay dying and gasping out his last 
moments in a gutter while his neighbors 
helplessly watch in horror and wait for 
the ambulance that never seems to come, 

Why this should be so at this day and 
age of great scientific progress and mod- 
ern technological miracles is something 
the average citizen fails to understand. 
Day in and day out the story repeats it- 
self interminably: An ambulance will be 
dispatched to one part of the city and 
upon its return to the hospital will pass 
within a block or two of a very serious 
accident, but the ambulance crew will 
not learn of the accident until they reach 
their base some 20 or 30 minutes later. 
They will then turn around and go out 
on the new call, arriving at the scene of 
the accident a half hour or an hour after 
it had occurred. 

The logical solution to this situation is 
through the establishment of a uniform 
and centralized ambulance control sys- 
tem. This would make it possible to 
expedite the anmrbulance service by de- 
termining immediately the more serious 
cases and dealing with them promptly. 
A centralized control system would also 
eliminate much wasting of time by am- 
bulance crews who are presently forced 
to cruise back and forth to the hospital 
to check and answer calls. 

All ambulances, whether in the service 
of city-owned or private hospitals, should 
be equipped with two-way radio commu- 
nication for prompt dispatching and ef- 
ficient service. In most instances, this 
system of communication would make it 
possible to answer all ambulance calls 
within about 10 minutes from the time of 
the call. 

The problem of providing adequate 
ambulance service is also becoming in- 
creasingly serious as a result of the grow- 
ing requirements of the civil defense pro- 
gram. We are now in the process of de- 
veloping such a program on a national 
scale to serve any emergency needs 
which might arise in these trying times 
of international uncertainty. It is, 
therefore, most urgent to have the nec- 
essary plans prepared for quick and ef- 
ficient medical service for any eventual- 
ity or sudden emergency that may strike 
our cities. 

To cope with this problem, I am today 
intreducing a bill to provide financial 
assistance to certain large cities for the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
uniform centralized ambulance control 
system in order to furnish better emer- 
gency ambulance service to the American 
peopie. When I use the term “large 
cities,” I refer to urban areas having a 
population of 100,000 or more, where the 
density of population makes it most dif- 
ficult to deal with this problem under 
present circumstances. On the basis of 
the 1950 census, we have today in this 
country a total of 106 cities with a pepu- 
lation of more than 100,000. The com- 
bined population of these 106 large cities 
is 44,311,617, or nearly a third of the 
population of the entire country. 

The plan, as suggested in my bill, is 
very simple. In order to assist these cit- 
fes in establishing a centralized system 
for emergency ambulance service, the 


sum of $2,000,000 is to be appropriated 
for the coming fiscal year for the purpose 
of aiding those cities in setting up this 
control system. Authority for the distri- 
bution of funds is to be placed in the 
hands of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, who has jurisdiction over public 
health, and all applications from cities 
se such aid shall be approved by 

m. 

The reasons for having cities file such 
applications are as follows: First, to have 
adequate assurances that Federal funds 
will be used for the purpose designated; 
second, to deal directly with responsible 
municipal officials or agencies; third, and 
to establish the fullest cooperation on a 
national and local level for the benefit of 
the American people. 

It should be understood that the na- 
ture of the problem is such that local 
authorities, both municipal and State, 
would be expected to provide the major 
part of the cost necessary for the es- 
tablishment of this ambulance control 
system and that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only participate in this effort 
on a proportionate and limited basis. 
Consequently, it is suggested in the bill 
that in no instance is the share to be 
contributed by the Federal Government 
to exceed 10 percent of the total cost of 
establishing and maintaining the sys- 
tem in a given locality. 

As a start, I would suggest that pilot 
projects be initiated in several areas of 
the country, perhaps in a dozen cities of 
various size. In my own city of New 
York we have been struggling with this 
problem for some time and I feel certain 
that Federal assistance in setting up a 
well-functioning ambulance system 
would be welcome. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter was brought 
to my attention by a very close friend 
of mine, Col. S. S. Schiller, of Brooklyn, 
who is an expert in the field of radio and 


telephone communication and has de- 


vised a plan calling for a two-way radio- 
control system on all ambulances. He 
has been dispatching emergency calls 
throughout New York City from Station 
KEA 260, a mobile radio service owned 
and operated by him for the past 4 years, 
He has developed a control system, in- 
cluding some 25 ambulances and other 
emergency vehicles, which is conducted 
on the basis of positive visual control 
from one central point of operation. In 
most instances it would probably be ad- 
visable to set up this central point of 
operation in police headquarters. His 
experiences in this connection should be 
invaluable. 

I believe this plan has great merit and 
may prove to be the long-sought solution 
to our ambulance service problem. I 
would suggest that Federal, State, and 
local authorities should be consulted, as 
well as civilian defense officials and 
specialists in the field of radio communi- 
cation, with the aim of adopting this 
plan for widespread use throughout the 
country. In this manner, we shall be 
rendering a real service for the people 
and the expenditure involved will be 
paid back mainfold in lives saved, in 
efficiency of medical service, and in the 
best utilization of manpower and equip- 
ment. 
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The text of my bill is as follows: 


A bill to assist the large cities of the United 
States in establishing and maintaining 
more adequate systems for the provision 
of efficient ambulance service, and for oth- 
er purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 

hereby finds that the rapid growth of cities 
and urban areas in the United States has 
rendered it impossible for hospitals and pri- 
vate agencies to operate and maintain an 
ambulance service which will adequately 
meet the need of the injured for prompt 
and efficient medical attention. The Con- 
gress further finds that the problem of pro- 
viding such service is becoming increasingly 
serious as a result of the growing require- 
ments of the civil-defense program, but that 
it can be largely solved by establishing and 
maintaining in each large city a system for 
the uniform centralized control of emer- 
gency ambulance service, with two-way radio 
communication equipment for all ambu- 
lances, both city owned and private. It is 
therefore declared to be the policy of the 
Congress and the purpose of this act to aid 
in furnishing better emergency ambulance 
service to the American people by providing 
financial assistance to certain large cities 
of the United States for the establishment 
and maintenance of uniform centralized 
ambulsnce-control systems. 

Sec, 2. To enable the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Administrator”) to assist the cities of the 
United States in establishing and maintain- 
ing centralized control systems for emer- 

mcy ambulance service, there is hereby au- 

orized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year beginning after June 30, 1952, the sum 
of $2,000,000. The sums appropriated under 
this sectiam shall be used in making pay- 
ments to cities which have submitted, and 
had approved by the Administrator, appli- 
cations for funds to be used in establishing 
and maintaining centralized control systems 
for emergency ambulance service. 

Sec. 3. To be approved, a city application 
for funds to be used in any fiscal year for 
the purpose of establishing or maintaining 
a centralized control system for emergency 
ambulance service must— 

1. designate a municipal agency which is 
acceptable to the Administrator as the sole 
agency for carrying out such purpose; 

2. contain a detailed statement, accepta- 
ble to the Administrator, of the centralized 
control system for emergency ambulance 
service which is to be established in such 
city, or which is in operation in such city; 

3. provide that the designated municipal 
agency will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information as the 
Administrator may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and give the Administrator 
upon demand access to the records upon 
which such reports are based; and 

4. provide adequate assurance that Federal 
funds paid to the city under this act will 
be expended solely for the purpose for which 
paid. 

Sec. 4. Each city for which an application 

has been approved undcr this act prior to 

or during any fiscal year shall be entitled 
to an allotment from the appropriations 
made for such year to carry out the purpose 
of this act. Sums appropriated for such 
purpose shall be equitably allotted among 
the cities of the United States by the Admin- 
istrator in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him, except that money paid from 
the allotment of any city shall be paid only 
upon the condition that there be spent in 
such city for the same purpose, from the 
funds of the city and cf the State in which 
it is located, an amount to be determined 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator but in no event less 
than 90 percent of the total cost for such 
year of establishing and maintaining the 
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centralized ambulance control system for 
which such Federal payment is made. Sums 
appropriated under this act shall remain 
available until expended, and shall be paid 
prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term “city” 
means any incorporated municipality, or any 
other urban area (as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator), having a population of 100,000 
or more, 


Abolishment of the Electoral College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ 43 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include a talk by James J. May- 
field, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., befcre the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Young Democratic 
Club, on February 27, 1952, advocating 
abolishment of the electoral college: 


Mr. President, distinguished visitors, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am proud to say that I 
still consider myself a member of the Young 
Democratic Clubs; however, I am afraid 
that I will have to admit to affillation with 
the “middle-aged division.” 

The working of the electoral college is 
little understood by even the best educated 
of our people. Therefore, it might not be 
amiss, even in this group, to touch on its 
history, authority, and its actual present-day 
working. At this time, many of us have 
upermost in our political thoughts, “Who 
are we going to vote for for President?” 
Actually, because of the electoral college, 
none of us are going to vote for anybody 
for President. We do not have that right 
or privilege, because of the electoral col- 
lege. 

We have a right to enter one of the primary 
elections, be it Democratic, Republican, or 
one of the splinter parties, and there vote 
for delegates to a national convention of 
the party of our choice. In this primary elec- 
tion, we can also vote for the nominees for 
“presidential electors,” to be candidates in 
the general election in November. The dele- 
gates to the various national conventions 
will actually be elected in the primaries. 
The presidential electors will only be nomi- 
nated as the standard bearers of their par- 
ticular party in the November election. 

There has always been a moral obliga- 
tion, and in most States, there is the legal 
obligation upon voters who participate in the 
primary of a particular party in the spring, 
to abide by the results of that primary, and 
support the nominees of their political faith, 
in the general election in the fall. 

While this has either been custom, moral 
obligation, or law in all of the States for 
the last 100 years, the question of enforcing 
the so-called loyalty pledge has brought this 
State to the brink of political civil war in 
the last 2 years, 

The electoral college is established by arti. 
cle 2, section 1, and the twelfth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

By the Constitution, each State legisla- 
ture is given plenary powers to adopt its 
own method of selection of electors. Each 
State has a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of its Senators and Congress- 
men. 

It is being urged throughout some part 
of the South that presidential electors are 
free agents, morally and legally qualified to 
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vote their personal desires for President 
rather than merely register the will of the 
people by whom they were elected. On this 
issue, as on any other question of constitu- 
tional interpretation, we are faced with two 
inquiries: 

(a) What was the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution? 

(b) How has the written Constitution 
been interpreted and followed by action of 
the people? 

There was no unanimity of purpose among 
the constitutional framers. The United 
States Supreme Court case of McPherson 
against Blacker, says: 

“Gerry proposed that the choice should 
be made by the State executives; Hamilton, 
that the election be by electors chosen by 
the people; James Wilson and Gouverneur 
Morris were strongly in favor of popular 
vote; Ellsworth and Luther Martin pre- 
ferred choice by electors elected by the legis- 
latures; and Roger Sherman, appointment 
by Congress.” 

As was said in Fitzgerald against Green, 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1890, 
there can be no serious legal dispute, as by 
long and continuous interpretation: 

“The sole function of the presidential elec- 
tors is to cast, certify, and transmit the vote 
of the State for President and Vice President 
of the Nation.” 

As Mr. Justice Story, the outstanding con- 
stitutional authority, said: 

“So that nothing is left to the electors 
after their choice but to register votes which 
are already pledged; and an exercise of an 
independent judgment would be treated as a 
political usurpation, dishonorable to the in- 
dividual, and a fraud upon his constituents.” 

In many States in the Union the names 
of the electors do not even appear on the 
ballot in the general election. In these 
short-ballot States only the label of the 
party under whose auspices these electors 
were nominated is placed on the ballot. 

The lone legal opinion in any State in the 
United States holding or tending to hold 
that electors have the right to use their in- 
dependent judgment in the choice of a Pres- 
ident, rather than follow the will of the 
party at whose hands they sought and re- 
ceived political preferment, is an advisory 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Alabama, in 
re the opening of the justices, rendered on 
April Fool’s Day, 1948. 

In conformity with the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the Legislature of Alabama had passed 
a statute specifying that electors were re- 
quired to cast their presidential ballot for 
the nominee of the party under whose 
auspices they were selected. This advisory 
opinion holds that the statute enacted by 
the Alabama Legislature was violative of the 
Federal Constitution in that it prohibited 
the electors from using their independent 
jJudement. 

It was under the supposed protection of 
this advisory opinion that Alabama's electors 
in the last presidential election delivered 
Alabama's electoral votes to Strom Thur- 
mond with the end result that Alabama vot- 
ers were denied an opportunity to vote for 
the President of the United States, these 
electors having run in the Democratic pri- 
mery as Democrats. This advisory opinion 
is now under heavy attack In the courts. It 
is hoped that a definite decision as to its 
correctness will soon be reached and thus end 
the political confusion in this State. 

Rezerdless of what the Alabama Supreme 
Court rules, the original need for an electoral 
college has long since disappeared. With a 
modern press and universal education, an 
enlightened American public needs no super- 
men to choose their President for them. 
With the miracle of television and radio 
San Francisco’s election returns are now 
known and tabulated in Washington in less 
time than it used to require to report a rural 
beat to the county courthouse. 
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Let me state emphatically that I have no 
quarrel with an honest Republican. If he 
desires to support the Republican nominee, 
that is his privilege as an American citizen. 
If, however, he comes into the Democratic 
primary and seeks to run as an elector with 
the avowed purpose of violating his trustee- 
ship to further the cause of the Republican 
Party, this is a fraud upon the Democratic 
Party. 

For myself, I will work to reestablish the 
two-thirds rule and secure the Democratic 
nomination for a man who is sympathetic 
with our way of life. I am personally op- 
posed to the Republican concept of govern- 
ment from the top down, rather than from 
the bottom up, regardless of who becomes 
the nominee of the Republican Party. 

There is at present pending in the national 
Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 200, some- 
times referred to as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction and would correct some of the 
abuses inherent in the electoral college. 
However, it still does not provide for a direct 
election of the President and Vice President 
of the United States. 

Senator Henry Casot Loncg claims the fol- 
lowing for the amendment: 

1. That the electoral vote will be counted 
in proportion to the popular vote. The elec- 
toral college will be abolished. The electoral 
vote will be retained. 

2. It eliminates a source of potential 
danger which stems from the present possi- 
bility that a candidate receiving a minority 
of the popular vote would receive the ma- 
jority of the electoral vote as has happened 
three times already. 

(In 1824, Andrew Jackson received a larger 
popular vote than John Quincy Adams, but 
lacked a majority of the electoral vote and 
the election was thrown into the House of 
Representatives, where as the result of the 
manipulations of Henry Clay, Adams—the 
minority choice—was elected over Jackson 
for President. In 1876, occurred the famous 
Hayes-Tilden contest, in which Tilden re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote, but, 
because of the archaic electoral college sys- 
tem, Hayes with a margin of one electoral 
vote was given the Presidency. This political 
controversy became so intense that only 
Tilden’s patriotic counseling of a course of 
moderation, prevented uprising and armed 
violence. In 1888, Grover Cleveland lost the 
presidency to Benjamin Harrison because of 
the electoral college system, even though he 
received nearly 400,000 more popular votes 
than Harrison.) 

3. It would end the present system where- 
by the winner in every State effectively gets 
credit for all of the votes, including those 
which were cast against him. 

(The violent danger of the present sys- 
tem may be found in the election of 1884, 
when Grover Cleveland was opposing James 
G. Blaine. Out of over 1,000,000 votes cast 
in the State of New York, Cleveland led 
Blaine by only 1,083 votes. A change of less 
than 600 votes would have thrown New York's 
entire electoral vote to Blaine, and because 
of New York’s large electoral vote, it would 
have resulted in the election of Blaine rather 
than Cleveland. We have it on no lees an 
authority than the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report: “Should a similar situation 
again arise, as well it might, the Communist 
Party in the State of New York, alone, could 
determine who was to be the President of 
the United States.) 

4. It ends the present practice of concen- 
trating presidential politics around the so- 
called pivotal States with large populations, 
and consequently placing undue emphasis 
on the voting minorities in those States. 

(Senator Lonce claims that this would be a 
deterrent to fraud and chicanery. It might 
be pointed out that it also might give a 
southerner an opportunity to be elected 
President. Under the present system, there 
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is no hope whatsoever, regardless of how able 
a southerner may be, that he could obtain 
the nomination for President of either one 
of the major political parties.) 

5. Under the present system, the minority 
vote in the various States, is entirely lost. 
Under the Lodge-Grossett amendment, the 
minorities in the various States would re- 
ceive consideration in the selection of a 
President. 

(It is my sincere opinion that this would 
be of inestimable benefit to Alabama and 
the South as a whole. We have suffered 
solely by the lack of an effective opposition 
party; we are written off by the Republicans 
as unobtainable, and ignored by the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, as being secure.) 

6. It preserves completely the rights of the 
small States, who will still retain the two 
vote credit for their own Senators. 

(The question of the desirability of this 
feature is a matter of debate, however, as 
will be pointed out later.) 

7. It recognizes that the electoral college 
system has never functioned as originally 
conceived by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

8. It avoids the possibility (already exer- 
cised in 91 specific cases) that State legis- 
latures might intervene and deprive the peo- 
ple of their right to a voice in the selection 
of a President. 

(The Constitution of the United States 
specifically provides that State legislatures 
have plenary authority in designating the 
method of selection of electors.) 

9. It eliminates the need for throwing the 
presidential election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where each State, regardless of 
size, has only one vote. 

(This is mandatory under the twelfth 
amendment, in the event no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral vote.) 

It is utterly amazing to me, that a student 
of government like the former distinguished 
chairman of the State Democratic executive 
committee, should work for or advocate such 
an undemocratic process, as throwing the 
election into the House of Representatives 
under the twelfth amendment. He is quoted 
as saying, “If the South will hold her elec- 
toral votes without committing them in ad- 
vance, we can make our voice heard in the 
electoral college.” Who does he mean 
when he uses the collective term, “South”? 
Certainly, he cannot mean the citizens of 
the South, or the voters of the South, he 
must refer to a little group of professional 
politicians, whose machinations were re- 
sponsible for the 1948 debacle. They are no 
more representative of the South, than the 
Vichy French were of France. The firebrand 
of their appeal is race and religious hatred, 
but the real “cocklebur under their blan- 
kets” is economic. Call them Liberty 
Leaguers, Dixiecrats, States’ Righters, or 
whatever you desire, it is the same old crowd 
that has always opposed a second shirt for 
the workingman. However, it is this same 
group that has prospered most from the 
recent economic advance of the South. 

This group may differ with my political 
views, but I do not think that they can 
tell me anything about southern traditions 
or the southern problems. The grandfather 
for whom I was named was a captain of the 
Confederate cavalry that was shot to pieces 
in the battle of Shiloh. 

In advocating throwing the presidential 
election into the House of Representatives, 
where each State would have only one vote, 
I do not think that Mr. McCorvey can have 
thought the matter through or realized the 
possible catastrophic results. He imagines 
the South as holding some sort of balance 
of power. Actually, we would be caught in 
the cross-fire of a desperate battle between 
the large States and the small States. 
For example: Even under the present elec- 
toral system, there is already a tremendous 
disproportionment, with the thinly popu- 


lated Western States, and the New England 
States, holding the advantage. In Nevada, 
a@ presidential elector represents, according 
to the last Federal census, 53,361 people; in 
Alabama, a presidential elector represents 
235,518 people; in New York, a presidential 
elector represents 315,536 people. If, how- 
ever, the election were thrown into the House 
of Representatives, where every State has 
only one vote, regardless of population, the 
Nevadan would have almost 20 times more 
voice in the selection of a President than 
the Alabamian, and almost 100 times more 
voice than the average New Yorker. This 
result is obviously not only grossly inequita- 
ble, and undemocratic, but actually danger- 
ous. It would result in putting the Presi- 
dency of the most powerful Nation on earth 
on the auction block—a situation which free 
men should not tolerate. 

Mr. McCorvey, who I am still privileged 
to call my friend, even though we differ po- 
litically, holds up his hands in horror and 
says, if he was quoted correctly, that my 
resolution would “change the fundamental 
law of the land.” His statement is 100 per- 
cent correct. If, however, the States had 


not changed the “fundamental law of the 
land” 10 times in rapid succession, the Con- 
stitution of the United States would not now 
contain a Bill of Rights. 

The framers of the Constitution were not 
fearful of change—why should we be? 


Have We Failed Our Aged? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ag 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 7 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment I made Monday, March 3, 1952, 
over the network of American Broad- 


casting Co. through Station WMAL, - 


Washington, D. C.: 
Have We Fattep Our AceEp? 


Despite all the evidence around us, we per- 
sist in thinking of ourselves as a country of 
the young. All the emphasis in merchan- 
dising, advertising, education, housing, cen- 
ters of social activity, employment practices, 
is directed toward the young. Isn't it time 
we woke up and looked at the facts squarely 
in the face? 

Listen: A hundred years ago 1 out of 38 
Americans was over 65. In 1900, 1 out of 25 
was over 65. Today that is true of 1 out of 
each 13 persons living in this country. 
Fifty years ago we counted our population 
over 65 and found 3,080,000. In 1950 there 
were 11,514,000 Americans over 65 years of 
age. Along with these facts is the fact of 
the lengthening of our life expectancy which 
was about 40 years in 1850, 58 in 1860, 60 in 
1930, and is presently between 65 and 70 for 
certain groups—particularly white females 
in our population. 

Frankly what is our attitude on the whole 
toward people over 65? At the very best it 
is one of mere tolerance and at the other end 
of the scale that of carrying an anguished 
burden until death releases us from the 
claims made upon us by the aged. Even our 
little kindnesses and courtesies toward the 
aged are patronizing and condescending. It 
is as if they were a separate breed draining 
our patience; one of the inevitable disagree- 
able facts of life to which we have learned 
to resign ourselves. These attitudes are so 
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firmly entrenched in our culture that the 
tragic fact remains even the old think of 
themselves in that way. 

Thse attitudes have been encouraged by 
popular literature by Hollywood caught in 
the web of glamour by the advertising men 
and so on so that nobody has escaped. We 
have seen to it that those over 65 lose their 
self-respect. We have seen to it that ad- 
vancing age looms as a fearful experience. 
We have told ourselves we have told our 
young we have told our old: “By the mere 
act of accumulating years you have forfeited 
respect. You cannot earn; you cannot 
learn.” They stand accused of the crime of 
being old and they believe, with the accuser, 
that they are guilty. 

Do we not pride ourselves upon our escape 
from barbarism? Do we not pride ourselves 
upon our civilized instincts? Yet, a recent 
report of the Census Bureau reveals that 
3,500,000 Americans over 65 (about % of the 
old age population) have no cash income at 
all. The average income of the others is 
about $800 a year. We see the old people 
around us emotionally and economically de- 
pendent on the younger—lonely, sick, and a 
burden. 

True, we have done a little, but a very 
little. Today we are paying out $2,735,000,- 
000 in old age benefits. But money alone 
cannot dissipate the self-created problems of 
old age. I say “self-created” because these 
problems can be met by a reorientation of 
our thinking, a process which must begin 
at the earliest learning stage and continue 
throughout life. We have to stop thinking 
in terms of groups, placing one group in a 
box and labeling it this and placing another 
group in another box and labeling it that. 
Each person is an individual—a unit of heart, 
mind, body, and soul, regardless of age. 

Compulsory retirement at the age of 65, 
which exists in industry is based upon that 
fallacious thinking. One man of 65 is not 
another man of 65. He may be physically 
fit; he may be infirm. Some are really 
“dead” before they die. Others are “young” 
and vigorous even up to death. Age in and 
of itself does not spell out anything at all; 
but what the man is, what he has done, what 
he can do, what he thinks, how he feels. 
Advancements in medicine, in technology, in 
vocational guidance, are disregarded. 
“You're 65; you’re through!” How many 
men do we ourselves know who after com- 
pulsory retirement suddenly lost their grip 
on life and died within a short time after 
leaving work? 

If we absorb the attitude that living and 
learning are a continuous process, what is 
now called the tragedy of old age will turn 
into the age of richness and fulfillment. At 
65 we may not be able to run like a lad of 
20 or climb the stairs two at a time, but we 
can think with the clarity that experience 
has given us, feel with the sympathies that 
have developed with age, learn with the same 
kind of excitement, add light to heat and 
understanding to passion. 

You look at the men and women of ripe 
age who have been marked by history— 
Galileo, Spencer, Verdi—who were creative in 
their ninetieth year. Or you can point to 
such men as Orlando, 91, presently member 
of the Italian Senate, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, head of a very successful law 
firm, and the only survivor of the prime min- 
isters who concluded the Peace of Versailles. 
Or Benedetto Croce, one of the greatest living 
philosophers, still studying and working at 


the age of 85, despite the stroke he had last 


year. Or Bernard Berenson, art historian, at 
the age of 86, still writing. Or George Santa- 
yana, at the age of 87. Or Viscount Samuel, 
former British High Commisisoner of Pales- 
tine, now 80, who has just published his 
book Essay in Physics. Or Bertrand Russell, 
at 79. Or Margery Fry, of the British Colo- 
nial Cffice, at 77, who is now writing a book 
on the History of Penal Thought. Or 
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Churchill or Bernard Baruch and other aged 
but nevertheless young in mind and spirit. 
Some of these people I have personally met 
and been impressed with their vigor and in- 
terest in living and in life. Yes, you will 
point to these and say, “But these are the 
specially gifted, the chosen few.” You will 
say, “I have not these great gifts” and that 
“I shall have outlived my usefulness by the 
time I am 65.” But I say to you that one 
common fact was true of all these men— 
they had never given up their interest in 
living and had never doubted their capacity 
for learning. That is the way of life we can 
all embrace. 

Let’s look about us. Between 2 and 3 
million old folks are supported wholly or 
in part by their children or relatives. This 
has produced tensions between two and 
sometimes three generations and is taking 
its toll in emotional instability throughout 
the country. About 400,000 of our old are 
now in mental hospitals, homes and other 
institutions—many of them forgotten. 
Many thousands live in one room, in board- 
ing houses, lying there untended and un- 
wanted. Others in old folks’ homes have 
found nothing of interest but merely have 
a place in which to sleep anc eat, with no 
incentive to engage in absorbing or creative 
activities. We bury alive so many in asy- 
lums. There is a shortage of clinics and 
social services devoted to the interests of 
the old. Educational centers make no effort, 
except in a few cities, to conduct courses for 
the old or to encourage their enrollment. 
There are no suitable social centers, the em- 
phasis being on boys’ clubs or clubs for 
people below 40. 

The educators themselves need reeduca- 
tion. Teachers, physicians, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, employers need reeducation. Only 
13 universities and colleges have old-age 
instruction and very few medical schools in- 
clude the study of geriatrics in their cur- 
riculums. 

Let’s look at one aspect of this problem 
with reference to women. The greatest ma- 
jority of women are gainfully employed be- 
fore marriage. They have learned some spe- 
cial skill which they have put to use. In 
many, many instances they have had pro- 
fessional training. They marry—generally 
in the early 20's. Their special skills fall 
into disuse. Concentration is on the rear- 
ing of a family. The children grow up and, 
in turn, become independent. Then the 
woman, most usually at the age of 45, finds 
she is living in a vacuum. At 45 the labor 
market on the whole will not accept her. 
Unless she has maintained her interests, 
continued the learning process, continued in 
friendships outside the home, attached her- 
self to some activity, either in a group or 
alone she will begin to join the ranks of 
those who feel useless, unwanted—a burden 
to herself, to her offspring, and to her hus- 
band. 

At 63 I refuse to believe that in 2,3, 5 years 
I shall suddenly abandon my interests and 
feel abandoned. My being in Congress has 
nothing to do with this. I have been in Con- 
gress since I was 33, and I find that the en- 
thusiasm for new problems, the excitement 
of learning, the stimulation of plays, of opera, 
and music, and reading, and love for wife and 
children, continue with the years, and I know 
that because these are with me I shall never 
be old. 

I like what Dr. Martin Gumpert, author of 
You Are Younger Than You Think, said: 
“It now remains for us to transfer our medi- 
cal experiences, our scientific knowledge, into 
social attitudes. If we accept the older citi- 
zen as an asset to our community instead of 
@ burden, if we restore his dignity and inde- 
pendence, if we listen to his Judgment and 
experience, if we respect his rights and chal- 
lenge his responsibilities, we may be on our 


way to fulfill mankind’s most ardent hope: 
@ mature society governed by wisdom.” 

Reorientation is a long process, but we can 
begin now. If you have an old person de- 
pendent upon you, for example, can you not 
begin by teaching him or her a new interest 
like painting or collecting or cabinet work? 
The responsibility for the aged does not rect 
solely on the state; it is a responsibility 
within each home for each individual. While 
the state can provide such machinery as 
low-cost housing, to enable old people to 
live away from the families, and municipali- 
ties can provide social centers, and states 
can provide institutions, and the Nation can 
provide old-age monetary assistance, and em- 
ployers can do away entirely with compulsory 
retirement and can employ more people in 
the older age brackets—all this will be in- 
complete unless and until the attitude of the 
people toward old people will change with the 
changing times. 

The medical profession has its responsi- 
bility in furthering plans in preventive medi- 
cine, in concentrating on the diseases most 
often found in the old. It has been said, 
“the right to work is better life insurance 
than the payment of insurance install- 
ments.” Enlightened public opinion can re- 
duce the overcrowded institutions and in- 
crease the presently understaffed personnel. 

We have taken away the prestige of the 
old. They are permeated with the feeling 
that they are on the shelf and gathering 
dust. The complaint for the major portion 
of the old folks is justified. There are thou- 
sands of jobs that old people can fill. They 
were successfully reabsorbed in war indus- 
tries. 

The race is not always to the swift. Re- 
member how the old tortoise triumphed over 
the young fleet-footed hare. We hear much 
of the youth movement. Has now the time 
come to start an “age movement”? 

There are child-guidance clinics dotting 
the country. The country is almost barren 
of old-age guidance. In the limited time I 
have, I could only touch on the high lights 
here and there, but this failure of ours will 
grow in proportion to the increasing rate 
of the number of citizens over 65. By 1980 
it is estimated we will have a population of 
over 20,000,000 citizens who have passed 
their sixtieth birthday. If we continue in 
this rut of thinking, we are courting tragedy. 
This pitiful waste of human resources is one 
that touches each individual intimately. 
How many have asked themselves, “What will 
happen to me when I am 65?” Is it a prob- 
lem only when it becomes my problem? 
Youth is a hope and age is a fulfillment. 
Shall we be so childish that we concentrate 
only on the hope and never on the fulfill- 
ment? 

Walt Whitman has talked of the grandeur 
and exquisiteness of age. How many of us 
would accept that as true? We cannot, and 
only because we have failed the aged. 

We protect the rights of man. 

We protect the rights of children. 

Why not recognize the rights of the aged? 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 45 , 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY \_- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of the many inquiries Members have 
made concerning the position of the 
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American Federation of Labor on UMT, 
I made telegraphic inquiry of the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
attached four documents in the Recorp 
as requested of me and as indicative of 
the AFL position: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: The position 
of the American Federation of Labor on the 
subject of universal military training is the 
same as stated before the House and Cenate 
Armed Services Committees. 

We are opposed to the bill for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. There is no provision for termination of 
UMT at any time or under any circum- 
stance. We urge UMT be for the present 
emergency and for this emergency only. 

2. We oppose any plan to incorporate UMT 
as part of our educational system. 

3. UMT must not transgrecs in any wey 
upon or become pert of our civilian system 
of service, production, and distribution. 

4. UMT must not be used in any wey to 
limit, restrict, or interfere with the rights 
of labor individuelly and/or collectively. 

There is no guaranty in H. R. 5904 setting 
forth any one of thece points as sxfegucrcds. 

The American Federation of Labor’s posi- 
tion has been made widely known not only 
before committees, but in the press, on the 
radio, and through our Representatives in 
the halls of Congress. 

I am preparing a more complete memo- 
randum which will go to all Members of 
Congress shortly on this subicct. 

I am enclosing copies of statements, in- 
cluding last year’s statement, and ack thet 
you have all statements included in the 
record. 

With best wishec, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Wm. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


(The following letter was sent to all mcm- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Services: ) 


MarcH 2, 1951. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For the information 
of the Committee on Armed Services, may 
I call attention to the position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the subject of 
Universal Military Training? 

For some years, the American Federation 
of Labor had opposed the UMT program, 
certainly as a peacetime institution. Re- 
cently, the executive council of the A. F. of 
L. revised this stand in favor of such train- 
ing in time of emergency. Specifically, this 
is what the executive council said as of 
January 29, 1951: 

“In view of the present war emergency, 
the executive council favors limited uni- 
versal military training, however, that it 
shall end with the emergency, that it shall 
not become part of our educational system 
and that it shall in no way transgress upon 
or become part of our civilian system of serv- 
ice, production and distribution, or be used 
in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with 
the rights of labor individually and/or col- 
lectively.” 

We believe that the present bill, H. R. 2811, 
should include a terminal date to coincide 
with the close of the currently declared na- 
tional emergency. Such inclusion would 
then be in line with the view set forth 
by our executive council in its statement 
of January 29. 

I believe it should also be said that we 
would oppose any amendments to the bill 
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designed to draft civilian manpower or to 
create civilian labor corps, or any of the 
other odious practices introduced into the 
Old World during the last generation. 
Respectfully, 
Grorcs D. Riley, 
Member, National 
Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 


ETATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, Member, Na- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON H. R. 5904, Houss 
COMMITTIE ON ARMED SERVICES, JANUARY 24, 
1952 


As we in the American Federation of Labor 
view the universal military training situa- 
tion, the only issue now is when and under 
what terms UMT is to be brought into being. 
We recognize that in the first session of this 
Congress the issue whether there is to be 
a UMT was settled under Public Law No. 61, 

Eut now we are at the stage of discuss- 
ing the provisions of H. R. 5904, the bill to 
carry out the provisions of the report of the 
National Security Training Commission. 

This is why I want to call attention to the 
position of the American Federation of Labor 
on this important legislation. Our position, 
stated point by point, is that in favoring 
UMT, we say that: 

1. It be for the present war emergency and 
that it expire with this emergency. 

2. It must not become part of our edu- 
cational system. 

3. It must not trancgress in any way upon 
or become part of our civilian system of 
service, production, and distribution. 

4. It must not be used in any way to limit, 
restrict or interfere with the rights of labor 
individually and/or collectively. 

It is recalled that some months ago De- 
fense Secretary Marshall and Assistant Sec- 
retary Rosenberg said it was intended that 
UMT become a permanent fixture upon the 
Nation's economy. I find no provision in 
the Commission's report for UMT to end 
with the present emergency. Neither do I 
find such safeguard for a terminal date in 
H. R. 5904. 

As to point No. 2 in the pocition of the 
A. F. of L. on UMT, I do not find that the 
present proposal would become part of our 
educational system. On the contrary, it 
might be said that it could well become dis- 
ruptive of such system because it pulls a 
young man bodily from the educational as- 
sembly line and puts him into a uniform, 

As for points Nos. 3 and 4 in our position, 
much would depend upon the manner in 
which this act is administered as to whether 
men in the UMT would become part of our 
civilian system of service, production, and 
distribution. The same is true on whether 
the rights of labor individually and/or col- 
lectively were restricted or interfered with. 

Probably every member of this commit- 
tee has heard that UMT as a permanent de- 
vice and without sufficient safeguards is a 
lost cause in this session of Congress. 
Whether this report is well founded, we shall 
know soon enough. But I have talked to 
many Members on both sides of the aisle 
who are convinced their home folks do not 
want this legislation in the form as pre- 
sented by the Commission and in H. R. 5904. 

Because there is great doubt in the minds 
of some that you can send this bill to the 
President for signature without the proper 
guaranties and safeguards, I suggest a close 
examination of alternative methods. One 
could provide for no disruption in the 
young man's orderly advance out of adoles- 
cence. And that such changes as he shall 
undergo and such citizenship responsibility 
as he shall discharge shall not be crowded 
into one continuous 6-month period. 
Rather that it shall extend over several 
weeks, or even months, in a single year and 
that he go on from there in the following 
year to more progressive training. 


Most of you will recall that there once was 
what was known as the Plattsburg system. 
The camps were up there in New York State 
not far from the home of Mr. James W. 
Wadsworth, the Chairman of your own Na- 
tional Security Training Commission. I 
think it was generally agreed that Plattsburg 
turned out good material, much of it from 
one university, but nevertheless, good ma- 
terial. 

If we are not to permit the military to be- 
come empire builders and yet to meet its 
obligation for manpower, you may want to 
brush the dust off some of these publica- 
tions: 

1. Report on Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. 

2. The Procurement Plan, County Organ- 
izations, Etc., Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, by Areas. 

3. Memoirs of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps (various years). 

This was a voluntary system. It was con- 
tinued for more than 15 years. The Army 
said it was a great success. More than twice 
as many men applied for training as was al- 
lowable under the appropriations. The 
CMTC shows a splendid proportion of num- 
bers enrolled to numbers trained. Candi- 
dates for training were permitted to start 
courses at age 17. They had to be of good 
moral character. You may recall that the 
Army Chief of Staff was none other than 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The men in the CMTC camps competed 
for awards supplied by representative Amer- 
ican groups, including the American Legion, 
the Colonial Dames, the Enights of Pythias, 
the American Red Cross, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Civitan Club, and many others, too nu- 
merous to recall here. 

I am not suggesting CMTC as a substitute 
for UMT, but it was clear that there was no 
attempt to conduct other than a voluntary 
system. 

Some days ago, Chairman Vinson gave a 
public statement on what he has described 
as a limited UMT, a volunteer UMT initia- 
tion program, so I assume the chairmen is 
not opposed to volunteer systems in general. 

I believe efforts of various ones, including 


the Pentagon and others, to smooth out op- 


position to this legislation is duly appre- 
ciated by the opponents to the bill. First, 
the Chairman of the Commission came be- 
fore you and told how much money could be 
saved through UMT. And then came Ad- 
miral Kinkaid who described all the safe- 
guards he said were going to be established 
to protect the young boys of the Nation from 
all the pitfalls which otherwise might beset 
them once they got into uniform. 

And the American Legion came up with its 
bill offered by Senator Russet. and suggest- 
ing some semblance of civilian participation 
in controls. And later, the Pentagon said 
it had no objection to civilian controls. 

All of these concessions are acceptable, of 
course. But they still have not recognized 
fundamentals which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor voiced to each member of this 
committee last year in separate letters. 
These letters contained the points as I set 
them forth at the outset. 

We are concerned with the lack of a ter- 
minal date in this bill. In the absence of 
such foresightedness, we shall have to op- 
pose the legislation here and on the floor. 

We are not convinced by any language we 
have before us that the UMT as now contem- 
plated will be or can be anything except a 
permanent fixture. This we cannot endorse. 
Nor can we find any guaranty that the sys- 
tem will not be made a part of the educa- 
tional system. 

I believe all concerned will be well advised 
that it is certainly not unreasonable to re- 
quire safeguards for the rights of labor. We 
have had enough laws designed to move labor 
onto the defensive. 
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In the clearest sort of language, therefore, 
we could endorse a law which does provide 
a time limit for UMT, that includes clear-cut 
provisions against coupling the educational 
system with UMT, that guarantees young 
men in uniform will not be used instead of 
civilian labor in production and distribution, 
and that, generally, the rights of labor indi- 
vidually and/or collectively are not inter- 
fered with. 

If this committee reports out a bill with 
these protective sections, then we can en- 
dorse it, but only then. In the present man- 
ner in which H. R. 5904 is loosely phrased, 
and lacking in the limitations which the 
American Federation of Labor regards as es- 
sential, I am instructed to interpose serious 
objections to the present bill. 


STATEMENT oF GEorcE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON S. 2441, SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


The position taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a year ago on the issue of 
universal military training is restated now 
as the present position of the A. F. of L. 

Substantially, that position is as follows: 

UMT should be established only as an 
emergency step and should continue only 
for the duration of the emergency. It should 
not be made any part of the educational 
system of the Nation. 

Purther, the A. F. of L. believes UMT must 
not in any way transgress upon, or become 
part of, our civilian system of service, pro- 
duction, and distribution, or be used in any 
way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the 
rights of labor individually and/or collec- 
tively. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
studied the subject of the draft, both peace- 
time and wartime, and univercal military 
training. We have made a new appraisal of 
these important matters every time they 
have come before the Congress. We have 
attempted conscientiously to find a peg onto 
which to hang our hat. We have no delu- 
sions about the state of affairs in this sick 
world, but we still do not find the peg. With- 
out the safeguards we have suggested, we 
have to oppose the bill. 

This time, UMT must stand on its own 
footing. It has no emergency draft legisla- 
tion to which it can be attached. This is 
why, in our view, it is important not to dis- 
regard the suggestions for certain provisions 
which we say are indicated. The House com- 
mittee has taken on a few suggestions made 
by one or another group but probably not 
enough to get the bill through the House, in 
my opinion. 

Therefore, if this committee is of the opin- 
ion that the present Draft Act isn’t produc- 
ing the required number of fighting men, 
then we have a class A emergency and UMT 
is eligible for adoption now. On the other 
hand, if the draft is meeting the purpose, we 
are of the opinion that UMT is unnecessary. 

If the Nation can continue to wait an- 
other 5 years for adoption of UMT, then there 
is no necessity in putting on the books the 
pattern which UMT is to take when it does 
become effective. All the “pilot studies” 
with a limited few men now are without 
effect side by side with the draft. 

As we see the present plan and as we know 
the Army is quite likely to enforce it, this 
UMT proposal is but the back door to lower- 
ing the present draft age. If this is correct, 
then it would seem that amending the pres- 
ent Draft Act is the only step to be taken and 
UMT can wait 5 years until the Draft Act 
expires. 

If the support of the American Federation 
of Labor is worthy of the committee’s con- 
sideration in support of the present bill, then 
we ask thet the points set forth at the be- 
ginning of this statement be incorporated in 
the legislation. 
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Independeat Military Air Transpert 
Association 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 0 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE (({ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me so to do, 
I am herewith presenting for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues in Congress a 
statement of policy by Mr. O. Roy Chalk, 
president of Independent Military Air 
Transport Association. This trade as- 
sociation, I am informed, is made up and 
constituted of the following independent 
airlines, to wit: 

IMATA is a trade association of the 
following independent airlines: Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc.; Overseas National Air- 
ways; Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, 
Inc.; American Flyers Airline Corp.; As- 
sociated Air Transport, Inc.; Capitol Air- 
ways, Inc.; United States Overseas Air- 
lines, Inc.; All-American Airways, Inc. 
(Florida); Transocean Air Lines; Con- 
tinental Charters, Inc.; Economy Air- 
ways, Inc.; S. S. W., Inc.; American Air 
Export and Import Co.; Air America, Inc. 

By inserting this prepared statement, 
I do not intend to directly or indirectly 
approve the same or any part thereof, 
but for the reason, among others, that 
the air transport has become such an in- 
tegral part of our transportation system 
all over the world, I feel that such a 
present-day statement of policy by these 
independent airlines is an important bit 
of information and knowledge which 
should be brought to the attention of 
all of us. 

Here it is: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY BY THE INDEPENDENT 
MIuiTary Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION ISSUED 
BY O. Roy CHALK, PRESIDENT 


The nonsubsidized airline industry, de- 
scriptively known under various designations 
as independent airlines, nonsubsidized air- 
lines, irregular air carriers, and nonsched- 
uled airlines, has developed rapidly in the 
past 8 years. 

Members of the industry have demon- 
strated their fitness and responsibility to 
meet the public need for low-cost air trans- 
portation and to serve both civilian and vital 
military requirements. They conform to the 
highest standards of safety as required by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. De- 
spite their proven contribution to air trans- 
portation—existing laws, regulations, and 
other circumstances not only impede their 
progress, but threaten the very existence of 
these nonsubsidized airlines, which collec- 
tively have become a major industry. 

This declaration of policy is announced to 
clarify the aims and purposes of the industry. 
I, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

We are fully cognizant of the sincere de- 
sire of the Civil Aeronautics Board to exer- 
cise and perform its powers under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in the public inter- 
est, rid desire to cooperate with the Board 
in every possible way. We realize, however, 
that the Board is under a handicap in meet- 
ing the problems of this industry because of 
antiquated sections of the law which has 
not, since 1938, been substantially amended 
to meet the rapid and drastic changes of a 
dynamic industry. 


We therefore believe that those sections 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 which 
are inadequate for the proper encourage- 
ment and development of our national air- 
transportation system should be amended. 
Among proposals which we believe the Con- 
gress should consider are the following: 

Reorganization of CAB: The Board should 
be divided into three sections; one to be 
concerned with scheduled subsidized air- 
lines, another with all-cargo airlines, and 
a third with nonsubsidized passenger and 
cargo airlines. Each section should be 
charged with the duty of fostering maximum 
development of air transportation. 

Elimination of subsidy: Realistic statutory 
recognition of the fact that the major sched- 
uled airlines are self-sufficient and no longer 
require Government subsidies. 

Mergers: With respect to those airlines still 
requiring subsidy, legislation authorizing 
and directing the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
compel mergers of such carriers among them- 
selves or with self-sufficient airlines, includ- 
ing members of our industry. This will 
hasten the elimination of all subsidy and 
facilitate the Civil Aeronautics Board's 
present policy of encouraging mergers. 

Permanent franchises to independents: 
Legislation authorizing and directing the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to grant permanent 
franchises authorizing common-carrier op- 
erating rights to qualified nonscheduled air- 
lines. 

Foreign-air rights to independents: In rec- 
ognition of their past record in foreign ac- 
tivities, legislation to insure participation of 
these nonscheduled airlines in foreign-air 
transportation of passengers and cargo in the 
interests of commerce and the national de- 
fense. 

Air mail at low cargo rates: Legislation 
authorizing and directing the Postmaster 
General to utilize the facilities of our indus- 
try for the transportation of all classes of 
mail at published cargo rates. 

All charter operations exclusively for in- 
dependents: Legislation to reserve the entire 
field of charter operations except for military 
passenger and cargo, domestic and foreign, 
to the members of our industry. 


Il. INVESTIGATION OF IMPROPER PRACTICES 


We are fully aware that there is opportun- 
ity for improvement in both the scheduled 
and nonscheduled segments of the aviation 
industry. It is our policy to enforce the 
highest standards of conduct on the part of 
our industry and to assure maximum coop- 
eration with the Government and the pub- 
lic. We are seriously concerned, however, 
with the efforts by the scheduled airlines 
to distort and use the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to freeze the industry in 
their own mold and to perpetuate their own 
monopoly. It shall be the policy of the non- 
scheduled airlines to seek a full investiga- 
tion of all such activities. 

We believe that there should be constant 
surveillance to protect the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and other Government agencies and 
officials from harassments by selfish private 
interests who may seek among other things 
to (a) expose conscientious public officials 
to undue pressure and influence, (b) in- 
duce public officials to retire from office to 
enter the scheduled airline industry, (c) pad 
expenses to assure higher subsidy payments, 


(d) use public funds for speculative private 


ventures, (e) withhold aircraft needed by 
the military authorities in times of emer- 
gency, and (f) inflate costs in military con- 
tract operations. 


Ill. AN “FHA PLAN” FOR THE AIRLINE INDUSTRY 


More planes needed for defense: It is the 
belief of our industry that the Nation’s air 
strength can be tremendously supplemented 
by private capital without expense to the 
taxpayers. We propose the private purchase 
of large and most modern transport air- 
craft—capable within a matter of hours of 
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transporting thousands of troops to any 
point in the world—capable within a mat- 
ter of hours of transporting thousands of 
civilians from danger zones. It is not too 
much to contemplate or expect, in this 
atomic era, that private capital and the re- 
sources of this Nation can make possible the 
acquisition of such aircraft. 

Government-guaranteed loans: We propose 
financing by private investment coupled 
with Government guaranties of 2U-year 
equipment trusts, subscribed to by the pub. 
lic and private financing institutions. This 
would be an “FHA plan” for the airline in- 
dustry. When this progrem is put into ef- 
fect, our industry would propose to purchase 
a minimum of 100 aircraft a year for at least 
5 years. 

Private capital the solution: We are not 
unaware of the intense demand for steel, 
aluminum, labor, and other materials and 
services necessary to such a_ prcgram. 
Neither are we unaware of the cost of such 
& program. We have confidence, however, 
that as in the past the resources and produc- 
tive genius of this Nation, backed by the 
initiative of private capital and the burning 
urgency of national defense, can do much to 
supplement the Government’s own program. 

Advantage to the public: Such a pregram 
would make it possible to extend to many 
more persons the benefits of low-cost air 
transportation and at the same time create, 
without expense to the taxpayer, a substan- 
tial pool of aircraft that could ke mobilized 
immediately for civilian defense and military 
transport requirements. 


Break for Authors 


—— 47 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une of February 2, 1952: 


BREAK FOR AUTHORS 


There’s a bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives that promises to remove one more 
roadblock on the highway of international 
trade. 

Introduced by Representative CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, it would modify a 
manufacturing clause in our copyright law 
to assure better protection abroad for Amer- 
ican artistic and literary works. 

The clause was adopted in 1891 when it 
was believed our then infant book publishing 
and manufacturing industries needed pro- 
tection. It provides that all books and peri- 
odicals of foreign origin in the English lan- 
guage must be manufactured in this country 
in order to receive full copyright protection. 
A novel or short story written by a British 
author, if printed abroad, can be sure of pro- 
tection for no more than 5 years. Imports 
of such printed works are limited and unless 
they are printed in this country within the 
5-year period, all protection is lost. United 
States law normally protects authors for 50 
years. ; 

It is hoped that when this restriction on 
the output of foreign writers is removed 
other countries will be willing to give works 
of our own writers a better break. 

The whole question of international copy- 
right is going to be aired at an intergovern- 
mental conference next summer in Geneva. 
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The United States is strongly supporting an 
effort by the United Nations Educational, 
Social and Cultural Organization to establish 
@ universal copyright convention. Dr. 
Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, heads a 
panel of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO which is working on the 
project. Its chances for winning approval 
of a sane and satisfactory system of inter- 
national copyright will be greatly improved 
if the anachronistic restriction in our own 
law is removed. 


Democratic Prosperity Means Victory in 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, Ro 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I should like to include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Michael J. Galvin, 
Under Secretary of Labor, before the Na- 
tional Democratic Club at New York 
City on March 1: 


DEMOCRATIC PROSPERITY MEANS VICTORY IN 
1952 


The Democratic Party under Harry 8. 
Truman is going to win in 1952 by at !>:ast 
56 percent of the two-party vote. That is 
the strength of the Democratic Party by every 
test taken by competent analysts in the 
field of politics. All these tests have shown 
consistently for the past 2 years that about 
40 percent of the voters of the country are 

mocrats, about 30 percent Republicans, 
and about 30 percent Independents, The 
best political analysts have transcribed these 
figures into meaning that the strength of 
the Democratic Party on a two-party basis 
is over 56 percent. 

A study made of the prospective Senate 
fights in 1952 shows that at least 6 of the 
Senate seats now held by Republicans will 
definitely be won by Democrats in 1952 and 
it is quite probable that as many as 13 
Senate seats will be won by Democzvats in 
1952. At the worst the Senate will consist 
of 56 Democrats and 40 Republicans and it 
is probable that the Senate will consist of 63 
Democrats and only 33 Republicans. This 
large majority of Democratic Senators will 
enable President Truman to do an even more 
effective job for all our people during the 
next 4 years of his presidency. 

hat are the real reasons behind the ever- 
growing strength of the Democratic Party? 
In searching for the ansver to the question 
I have raised, I have tried to avoid comparirg 
the current situaticn with the last year of 
Republican administration, 1832. In order 
that no one accuse me of making an unfa‘r 
comparison of a prosperous year with a de- 
pression year, I shail make most of my com~- 
parisons with 1929—the peak yeer of pros- 
perity under Republican administraticn. 

In reviewing the record for the past 20 
years, I am impresced with the continued 
growth and present strength of our national 
economy. The national output in the United 
States increased from $104,009,000,050 in 1929 
to two huncred and eighty-three billions in 
1950. Even after acjuctment is made for the 
higher price levels of 1959, the output in 
terms of actual physical quantities, the goods 
you and I consume, increased by 80 percent 
from 1929 to 1950. 

But Democrats are concerned not only with 
an over-all increase in output but with 


making certain that a large majority of our 
citizens share in this economic groWth of our 
Nation. What did the average American re- 
ceive in the way of income in 1929 and what 
did he get in 1950? The average American 
received 111 percent more income in dollars 
in 1950 than he did in 1929; and despite 
higher prices and higher taxes since 1929 his 
purchasing power today is 41 percent higher 
than in 1929. This means that on the aver- 
age Americans can purchase 41 percent more 
goods and services than they could have in 
the peak prosperity year of Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Let us now turn to the farmers and see how 
they fared during the past two decades of 
Democratic leadership. One of the easiest 
Ways to determine the farmer's status is by 
the value of his output. The total value of 
farm output in 1929 amounted to about $14,- 
000,000,000. In 1950, this value totaled more 
than $33,000,000,000. Again after making al- 
lowances for changes in price levels, the value 
of farm output increased by almost 50 per- 
cent. 

Let us now turn to another very impor- 
tant segment of our population, namely, 
the business groups. 

President Truman is dedicated to the 
preservation of free enterprise. Our free- 
enterprise systems can flourish only if the 
business groups prosper. Many farsighted 
businessmen have looked at the record, as we 
are doing today, and they are satisfied that 
Democratic administration has been good 
for them. 

Corporate profits amounted to slightly less 
than $10,000,000,000 in 1929. In 1950 such 
profits quadrupled to over $41,000,000,000. 
Ah, but some cay that this increase is more 
apperent than real. All of the increased 
profits are goirg into taxes. This is far 
from the truth. In 1929, corporate profits 
after taxes amounted to slightly over $8,- 
000,000,600; In 1950, this figure amounted to 
$23,000,000,000. And in Republican 1932, let 
me remind you, our corporations actually 
lost $3,000,000,000. 

The story for smell business is remarkable. 
If we examine the data for unincorporated 
enterprises, we find thet their income in- 
creased from eight billions in 1929 to twenty- 
four billions in 1950; and we find an in- 
creace of 1,000,000 in the number of firms 
during that period, most of them small 
business. 

By any sensible criteria we can come to 
only one conclusion—our business com- 
munity hes prospered, and prospered well 
during the pest 20 years. 

Looking at the record, we can come to only 
one inescapable conciucion and that is that 
Democratic administration is good for the 
labor groups, for the farm groups, for big 
buciness and for emell business. 

This is our national picture in 1952—a 
picture cf great and rising national prosperi- 
ty under Democratic administration. But I 
would like to speak about our standard of 
living. Where do we stand on the standard- 
of-living scele? The important thing to us 
as Democrats is how the people shared in 
this rising prosperity. This is the real test 
of prosperity fcr us and this is the real test 
of success for the Democratic Party in 1952. 

Let us compare the present income of the 
average American with that of 1929. I have 
already pointed out to you that in 1950 
he received 111 percent more income in dol- 
lars, and 41 percent more income in pur- 
chasing power after taking account of both 
higher prices and higher taxes since 1929. 
An illustration of this increase in dollars is 
found in the average wages and salaries 
of the average employee. In 1929 he re- 
ceived only $1,400 for a total of $51,000,000,000 
in wages, salaries, and other compensation. 
In 1950 this figure rose to over $3,000 for a 
total of $153,000,000,000. 

Twenty years of Democratic leadership 
have meant to the average American 10 
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percent more food on his table and a more 
balanced diet—a rise from 351 pounds to 395 
pounds in per capita average consumption 
of fluid milk, and from 130 to 144 pounds 
in annual consumption of meat. It has 
meant the privilege of owning their own 
home for 10,000,000 more American families, 
or almost twice as many as in 1929. It 
has meant television sets and radios and 
phonographs and refrigerators and washing 
machines. It has meant electricity for 84 
percent of our farms instead of 10 percent 
as in the early thirties. 

It has meant at least one automobile for 
two out of every three families. It has 
meant about three-fourths instead of half 
of our 14- to 17-year-olds in high school, 
and a college education for an ever-increas- 
ing percentage of our youth. For workers 
it has meant vacations with pay, holidays, 
ventilation and lighting and safety in the 
plant, and time and one-half for overtime. 
It has meant the encouragement of collec- 
tive bargaining, the establishment of mini- 
mum wages in interstate industry, prohibi- 
tion of oppressive child labor, and price 
supports for the farmers. It has meant 
€9,200,000,000 paid since 1938 in unemploy- 
ment insurance to workers temporarily un- 
employed through no fault of their own. 
It has meant social-security benefits cur- 
rently paid to 4,300,000 aged, and coverage 
of 45,500,000 more persons now at work. It 
has meant the quadrupling of personal hold- 
ings in the form of currency, Government 
securities, and insured bank accounts, in- 
creasing from $50,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$182,000,000,000 in 1950. An illustration of 
the well-being of our people is the rate of 
savings: In 1951 the rate of savings was 
five times, or 500 percent, greater than in 
1929, rising from $3,700,000,000 to $18,500,- 
000,000. 

To you of America I say—We have never 
had it so good as in 1952 after 20 years of 
Democratic leadership. 

The “good old days” that the Republican 
reactionaries are talking about are the 1929 
days of special privilege. I don’t want to 
go back to them and neither do you. 

No matter what criteria you choose—food, 
education, housing, recreation, savings—you 
can come to only one conclusion—our stand- 
ard of living has increased substantially in 
the last 20 years. Each succeeding Demo- 
cratic Administration since 1932 has con- 
tributed to the higher standard of living. 

Now, what does the average American get 
out of this? Some individuals will say, 
“Sure, I get more money but I don’t seem 
to have enough dollars to cover all of my 
needs.” This is true for many and the rea- 
son is this: Most of our workers demand as 
necessities goods and services which 20 years 
ago were considered luxuries; and this de- 
mand is America ever straining at the 
standard-of-living frontier—the ever-ex- 
panding frontier of the Democratic Party 
for all our people. It is an indication that 
the American public is not satisfied with 
what was acceptable 20 years ago. This con- 
tinuous desire to improve our standard of 
living has been responsible for higher and 
higher productivity and its resulting higher 
and higher standard of living in America. 

Now, some will say that the 1952 standard 
of living in America was inevitable uncer 
the Republicans or the Democrats, but I 
suggest to them that they look around at 
the countries of the world to see where these 
countries stood on the standard-of-living 
scale in 1932 and where the same countries 
stand on the standard-of-living scale today. 
Most of these foreign countries haven't yet 
even got off the 1952 floor. Their standard 
of living instead of increasing since 1932 
has been barely able to maintain itself. 
Austerity and poverty are still rampant in 
these countries, while in America after 20 
years of ive Democratic administra- 
tion we have steadilv risen to the highest 
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standard of living that the world has ever 
known. And, as you know, we have in addi- 
tion been able to spend billions of dollars 
to help our foreign friends begin to move 
along the path to economic and political 
stability. 

We are the only nation in history that 
has managed to improve the standard of 
living of not only our low-income group but 
our middle-income group as well without 
retarding either group and without destroy- 
ing the high-income group. If anybody 
thinks we have sacrificed the high-income 
group, I suggest he look at the number of 
people receiving $50,000 or more per year, 
and he will find that there were approxi- 
mately 40,000 of them in 1929 and in 1948 
there were aproximately 70,000. I will admit 
that the number of select individuals with 
an income of $1,000,000 or more per year has 
declined since 1929 and many of these are 
receiving less than $1,000,000 a year income, 
but they are still doing very well. 

Now, some will say that the 1952 standard 
of living in America is due to the irresistible 
technological advance of the American in- 
dustrial machine. This is not true. The 
same industrial machine existed in 1929 and 
under the near-sighted policies of Republi- 
can administration from 1929 to 1932 that 
machine ground toa halt. In fact, company 
after company was liquidated for salvage 
value. The technological genius of America 
is at its greatest potential in a healthy and 
prosperous economy. The Democratic Party 
has provided the climate for such an econ- 
omy for 20 years and that is why we have 
the 1952 standard of living. 

After the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and World War I, we entrusted our for- 
tunes to Republican administrations. In 
each instance we suffered severe economic 
dislocations. 

Following World War II was the first time 
the Democratic Party was ever in power dur- 
ing a postwar period. It was also the first 
time in our history that we had no postwar 
depression. This was not merely a coinci- 
dence—it was a result of the philosophy and 
programs of the Democratic Party. It was a 
result of the steps the Democratic Party took 
to ensure continuous prosperity in our coun- 


Democratic prosperity means victory in 
1952. 

The Democrats have provided 20 years of 
prosperity and performance following on 12 
years of Republican privilege and promise. 
We are now in the midst of the greatest 
prosperity that the world has ever known 
in any country—a prosperity which is shared 
by an ever increasing number of our people. 

While we enjoy today the greatest pros- 
perity in our history, we are not unaware of 
the difficulties of some of our people. We 
know that some workers have been laid off 
because of the transition of industry into 
the defense mobilization program. We are 
not satisfied with general prosperity. We 
demand prosperity for all. 

That is why President Truman last week 
agreed that Federal funds should be used for 
a stop-gap increase in unemployment bene- 
fits for workers thrown out of work during 
this initial defense mobilization period. 
President Truman has taken note of the 
“paradoxical situation” with high employ- 
ment in most areas but increasing unem- 
ployment in some industries and localities 
such as Detroit, New England, and New York 
City. He has endorsed a “short-run solu- 
tion” for this temporary unemployment. 

Prosperity is our keynote for 1952. The 
people have confidence that the Democratic 
Party can keep and maintain this prosperity 
and that we can prevent world war III. The 
Democratic Party in the past 20 years has 
been faced with many diverse and difficult 
problems. In each instance it has devised 
plans and programs to meet these problems. 


It has fought hard and intelligently for 
prosperity and peace. It has not depended 
on chance, hindsight, a third world war, nor 
on a muddling-through philosophy for the 
solution of our international problems. Nor 
has it adopted a “prosperity is just around 
the corner” approach for a solution to our 
domestic issues. It is for these reasons that 
the people have confidence in Harry Truman 
and the Democratic Party. It is for these 
reasons that the people continue to vote for 
him and the Democratic Party. It is for 
these reasons that more and more voters are 
turning in larger proportion to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
as recently as February 10 Gallup reported, 
“The Democratic Party gets a 4-to-3 pros- 
perity vote,” in response to the question, 
“Which national political party—the Repub- 
lican or Democratic—do you think is best 
for people like yourself?” 

Our people know that the Democratic 
Party has the vitality and the flexibility 
needed to meet and solve the problems of 
today. Taking into account all the factors, 
I can only conclude as I have previously 
concluded, that the Democratic Party is the 
prosperity party and the Democratic Party 
has been good for everyone except Republi- 
can politicians. 


Let Them Try 4 q 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER |\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the December 6, 1951, edition of Ponca 
City (Okla.) News in support of the fur- 
ther development of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagera River by private en- 
terprise as: covered in the Capehart- 
Miller bills. 

The editorial follows: 

Let THEM Try 


A group of private electric companies up 
in New York State is trying to get permis- 
sion to develop a new source of hydroelectric 
power on the Niagara River. A Government 
agency, and a State agency, also are trying 
to get the right to develop the same area. 

Here’s a chance for the private companies 
to prove that they, too, are capable of han- 
dling multi-million-dollar projects, and 
we're inclined to let them try it. 

Why? In the first place, investment of 
further Federal Government money in power 
production is sure to produce the same in- 
efficient operation that has develored in half 
a dozen other centers, inefficient from the 
standpoint that without the tax exemption 


enjoyed there would be a loss instead of a. 


break-even financially. A second major fac- 
tor is the original cost to taxpayers for the 
project. It doesn’t make a lot of difference 
to Oklahomans if New York State taxpayers 
are asked to foot the bill, but it would make 
a difference if the job were undertaken by 
the Federal Government, as proposed in a 
Senate-House bill. Neither the State nor the 
Federal proposal would produce appreciable 
tax revenues. Private operation would be 
subject to taxation. It shouldn’t make much 
difference to the consumer, for electric rates 
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are so closely controlled by regulatory agen- 
cies of Federal and State Government that 
there can be very little chiseling. 

We would like to see private companies 
tackle this one, not from any special knowl- 
edge of the specific project, but mainly be- 
cause it provides an opportunity to prove 
wrong those who advocate Government own- 
ership of production facilities in many fields. 

If private enterprise can handle a project, 
to the benefit of the area or the Nation gen- 
erally, we will be better off to let them do 
so rather than extend further the inept 
hand of Sureaucratic control. 

In saying this, we have fully in mind that 
Ponca City operates its own municipal light 
plant. That is different, because we have 
one of the most efficient operations in the 
country. It would be different if this dis- 
tribution system were a part of sume Federal 
project controlled from Washington rather 
than from the community it serves. 


No. 1 NATO Job: Reunite Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 52 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of February 25, 1952: 


No. 1 NATO Jos: REUNITE FREE WoRLD 


Not a moment too soon comes the proposal 
of British Foreign Secretary Eden for a sol- 
emn declaration of the basic aims and ideals 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Eden has drafted such a declaration and will 
submit it for discussion today. 

On Washington’s Birthday, speaking at 
Princeton, John Foster Dulles, State Depart- 
ment adviser, warned that we are losing 
the war of ideas. He pointed out that the 
U. 8. S. R. has won its greatest victories not 
by force of arms but through social doctrines 
and propaganda. ; 

As we look about us, we see that this is 
true. 

Britain this week is having a “great de- 
bate” over foreign policy. It is a debate 
which involves comparative isolation, par- 
ticularly from the Far East conflict. The 
Laborites frankly favor appeasement, and 
public sentiment is such that even Church- 
ill can make no commitments to support us 
on any real measures to back up our truce 
negotiators. Britain was with us when the 
U.N. first went into Korea. She is not with 
us now. Somewhere there has been a major 
failure in understanding. 

Observe Indonesia. The Sukiman Cabinet 
there has fallen over the issue of accepting 
$8,000,000 a year in United States aid on cone 
dition that Indonesia contribute to the de- 
fensive strength of the free world. It was a 
clear-cut victory for neutralism. 

In Mexico negotiations for a mutual-as- 
sistance treaty collapsed shockingly under 
pressure of Communist propaganda. 

Moscow has been promoting neutralism in 
the Arab world, with some success, as recent 
votes in the United Nations Assembly showed. 
Similar sentiment is strong in France, is de- 
veloping in certain South American coun- 
tries, and Guatemala today is almost Com- 
munist controlled. 

There is also the strange paradox that, 
through the discipline of slavery, Russia's 
satellites do her fighting for her; whereas 
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under the freedom of democratic govern- 
ments, many of America’s allies seem in- 
creasingly reluctant to exert themselves in 
defense of their own democracy and their 
own freedom. 

Meanwhile, as correspondents and radio 
monitors warn us, Moscow propaganda, par- 
ticularly by radio, preaches unceasing bit- 
ter hatred of the United States and every- 
thing American. Russia is spending about 
$1,500,000,000 a year to keep these fountains 
of filth in operation, and in too many places 
that investment seems to be paying off. 

That is why Secretary Eden's proposal for 
a frank declaration of NATO aims and prin- 
ciples is sorely needed. And it will be only 
a beginning. Means must be found to keep 
the cause of freedom, the principles of lib- 
erty, the real goal of the West constantly 
before the peoples of those nations which 
now toy with neutralism, who naively brush 
off the Soviet menace and who have in too 
many cases repaid our economic and military 
aid with bitterness and lack of cooperation 
if not with outright hostility. 

Eddy Gilmore, Associated Press correspond- 
ent, writes from Moscow that the Russians 
are quite satisfied with the way things are 
shaping up from their point of view. They 
feel they are winning the key battle. That 
is, they feel they are dividing the West 
against itself, dividing America from its al- 
lies and dividing most of those allies among 
themselves. 

That is why it is not enough to rearm. 
Military might is important, vital. But we 
must counter the Red campaign of hatred 
with a crusade of human kindness, decency 
and brotherhood. Through the Voice of 
America and every other agency we must 
blast the Soviet lies with truth so shiningly 
proclaimed that no man can fail to see its 
light. 

We must fight the war of ideas on the bat- 
tleground of men’s minds. There is no other 
way. And no other task facing NATO is more 
vital now. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New York, Intro- 
duces Bill To Permit Children To Per- 
form in Legitimate Theater Prodactions 


in Washington 6 \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER é 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill (H. R. 6857) to amend 
the District of Columbia Child Labor 
Act, allowing children, properly super- 
vised and cared for, to perform in plays 
in the legitimate theaters in Washing- 
ton. 

The list of plays which our Washing- 
ton audiences have been denied because 
of the restricticns on child actors in our 
present law is staggering to the imagina- 
tion. Just to name a few: Peter Pan; 
The Member of the Wedding; The King 
and I; South Pacific; The Innocents, a 
Play based on Henry James’ The Turn 
of the Screw; The Happy Time; and 
Mrs. McThing, a play now on Broadway, 
written by Mary Chase, the author of 
Harvey, with Helen Hayes in the stellar 
role. 

The State of Massachusetts found it- 
self in this predicament and, considering 


the issues involved squarely, amended its 
Child Labor Act promptly. We, here in 
the Capital of our great Nation, living in 
the city whose name reverberates around 
the world, cannot even see the products 
of our own artists and writers if they but 
chance to include a young child in their 
thinking. 

Everyone is aware of the need to pro- 
tect the growth and development of the 
young, and all of us applaud every effort 
to do so. But in this case, we have 
blanketed our eyes to the simple fact 
that direct, efficient, and careful meas- 
ures have been taken in the theater to 
insure its child actors every possible pro- 
tection and precaution. My bill pro- 
vides that every child actor be personally 
supervised, his education continued, and 
a license issued him by the board of edu- 
cation, after being assured that provi- 
sions for the care of health, morals, and 
safety are completely safeguarded. 

This bill should be enacted without de- 
lay. Washington should not be denied 
the privilege of viewing some of the 
finest products of the American theater, 
because of an unfounded concern that 
our child actors will be abused. 


Resolution of the New York State Legis- 
lative Board of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


REMARKS 
EXTENSION bas g - 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER (2_ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to call to the’ 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives the following resolution which was 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
New York State legislative board of the 
Brotherhood of Loccmotive Firemen and 
Enginemen favoring the development of 
electric power by private enterprise. The 
resolution follows: 


Whereas the present controversy of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project has 
afforded proponents of the Government- 
owned electric-power generation and trans- 
mission facilities another opportunity to 
advocate the further encroachment of State 
agencies into the legitimate field of private 
industry; and 

Whereas in the State of New York scores 
of thousands are directly employed in the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
privately owned electric companies; and 

Whereas the sad experience of unions and 
their members, both in the State of New 
York and throughout the United States, is 
that public ownership of electric utilities 
has resulted in the loss of collective-bargain- 
ing rights of union status and security; and 

Whereas in private industry the unions 
have over the years built up economic 
strength and bargaining position to a point 
where it assures recognition, union security, 
job status, and fair working conditions: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the New York State legislative board of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen records itself as being opposed spe- 
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cifically to the generation and transmission 
of electric power from the St. Lawrence by 
the Government or any of its agencies and 
generally to any further extension of public 
ownership and operation of electric utilities, 
and it calls upon our State legislative chair- 
man to do all in his power to stop the trend 
toward such public ownership; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished all State senators and assembly- 
men, as well as President Robertson and the 
men and manager of our magazine, Ray 

tt. 


We Don’t Need UMT 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.H.R.GRoss 5 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES I 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Traer 
(Iowa) Star-Clipper is one of the oldest 
and one of the most virile weekly news- 
papers in the State of Iowa. For its pro- 
ficiency in the field of journalism, it has 
won many National and State awards. 

As Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives prepare to vote on the issue 
of permanent universal military con- 
scription, I commend to them the read- 
ing of the following forthright editorial 
as published in the Star-Clipper in op- 
position to this un-American proposi- 


We Don’t Neepv UMT 


We have had compulsory military service, 
via the draft, almost continuously since 1940. 
Now the Truman administration is demand- 
ing a permanent system of compulsory mil- 
itary training for youths of 18. 

European nations have been cursed and 
blighted by compulsory military service 
from the beginning of recorded history. It 
is one of the things which has helped to keep 
the world in almost perpetual war, and 
destroy freedom in many nations. Millions 
of our American citizens of European origin 
came here largely to escape military con- 
scription in their native lands, and because 
America offered freedom of opportunity and 
rewards for the industrious and thrifty. 

When the United States went to war in 
Europe in 1917, and again in 1941, the Amer- 
ican people were assured that it was such 
things as European militarism that we were 
fighting against. 

The Truman bureaucrats and the Penta- 
gon swivel-chair crowd today are g 
that universal military is now ab- 
solutely necessary here in order to make us 
strong enough to stop Russian aggression. 
For several years Truman has been urging 
passage of bills in Congress which would 
establish a permanent compulsory military- 
training system to function in peace and in 
war. Until the last year most of the Mem- 


more power for the President and the mili- 
tary brass. Sentiment of the people has been 
strong against harnessing our youth with 
military-training obligation that the 
bureaucrats have been unable to get the UMT 
bills out of the House or Senate committees 

for a vote by either body. 
Last summer, under the usual Fair Deal 
try is in a crisis, the 


was hooked on to the compromise draft bill 
which finally passed both Houses of Congress. 
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It provided for a five-member commission to 
study a UMT program and recommend legis- 
lation to Congress. The Commission named 
by Truman included three civilians and two 
military men, all solidly committed to per- 
manent military conscription for America. 
It was agreed that their report was to have 
priority over most other legislation when 
Congress reconvened after the holidays. 

The Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses have been holding hearings on the 
measure. Representatives of church and re- 
ligious organizations, educational authorities 
and representatives of farm and labor groups 
have appeared before the committees, nearly 
all criticizing UMT as undemocratic and un- 
American, a hazard to the morals of youth, 
and a waste of money and of scarce man- 
power. But the House committee reported 
the bill to the floor of the Chamber a few 
weeks ago, and the Senate committee last 
week endorsed it by a 12 to 0 vote. 

The proponents of UMT are jubilant, and 
are predicting that it will carry this time. 
Some Congrecsmen and Senators report that 
their mail from constituents expressing their 
views on UMT is heavy, and that these letters 
are running about 8 to 1 against. But they 
say the pressure behind UMT is much heavier 
than ever before. If the Members of Con- 
gress misinterpret or disregard public opinion 
and pass this un-American proposition it 
will demonstrate rather forcibly that the 
American people have permitted their Gov- 
ernment to drift beyond their control. 

Some pressure groups are working hard for 
UMT. They include the officers of war vet- 
erans’ organizations, and some patriotic so- 
cieties. Some have great influence on legis- 
lation. They are honest in their opinion. 
They do not regard it as un-American, but 
simply as a defense measure. 

A contributor to the public forum column 
of an Iowa daily newspaper the other day, 
apparently a veteran, objected to the national 
commander of the American Legion speaking 
for all war veterans in pressuring Members 
of Congress to enact the UMT bill. He 
pointed out that the Legion has less than 20 
percent of the veterans of the United States 
in its membership, so, he reasoned, how can 
the Legion commander represent all vet- 
erans? 

He might have carried the point a little 
further by questioning whether a majority 
of the Legion men are sold on UMT. As far 
as we know, no poll has ever been taken of 
the membership. Legislative proposals are 
the result of resolutions adopted at State 
and national conventions by delegates who 
usually vote by acclamation on a prepared re- 
port of a committee on resolutions represent- 
ing the views of the officers and leaders. 

This is true of most groups which are in- 
fluencing Icgislation. The spokesmen claim 
to represent all of the membership, but ac- 
tually no one has made much effort to sound 
out the membership. That is why many 
Members of Congress rely on their own mail 
to determine how their constituents are 
really thinking on legislation before the 
Congress. 

We know many Legionnaires who favor 
compulsory military training, but we also 
know many who are sincerely opposed. It 
would be a good thing for this and other 
organizations which influence legislation to 
debate this measure in local posts and units 
and poll the membership occasionally. It 
would be good for the members, too, and 
might stimulate their thinking. 

The only large national pressure group we 
know of that is making a real effort to base 
its legislative program on the thinking of 
its members at the grass roots is the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. After often 
misrepresenting the thinking of its individ- 
ual members, the Farm Bureau a few years 
ago adopted a new plan. Every county unit 
is supposed to have an active resolutions and 
pulicy committee which polls the members 


in township meetings at least once a year 
on the variety of public matters and on leg- 
islation in which the Farm Bureau has a 
special interest. The county Farm Bureau 
resolutions are based on the opinions ex- 
pressed in the townships instead of the hand- 
ful of members who attend the annual meet- 
ings. The Iowa Farm Bureau resolutions 
are based on those received from the coun- 
ties, and the national Farm Bureau conven- 
tion resolutions are prepared after consider- 
ing those received from each State. This is 
a better approach to expressing the opinions 
of the individual members than the practice 
of most large pressure groups of adopting by 
acclamation the resolutions report prepared 
by a few leaders at a national convention, 
or leaving the policies up to a handful of 
officers and members of a legislative commit- 
tee. 

This editor has heard universal military 
training argued pro and con for over 30 years, 
and the great majority of the arguments for 
it still leave us very cold. 

Years ago the advocates of UMT argued 
that it was vital to our national defense. 
The “crisis” which has caused the demand 
for UMT in addition to the draft is not pri- 
marily for the defense of our own country, 
but to furnish armies for cold and hot wars 
all over the world which are the inevitable 
result of a policy of international meddling. 
UMT is wanted to carry out the foreign pol- 
icies which Mr. Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson call “world coopeartion to in- 
sure peace.” 

Although our Armed Forces have been busy 
for nearly 2 years in the Truman-declared 
war in Korea, Secretary Acheson, nearly 8 
months ago magnanimously offered all of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for further 
service to the United Nations in any future 
excursions “to stop aggression.” Under the 
terms of the North Atlantic Pact, a Truman- 
Acheson creation, the United States is also 
committed to go to the aid of any or all 
European member nations of NATO, in case 
their territory is invaded. And we have 
agreed to furnish most of the arms and mili- 
tary supplies for their armies, in addition to 
our manpower. 

The propaganda of the Pentagon sponsors 
to make UMT look prettier and smell sweeter 
than the European type of compulsory mili- 
tary conscription and not a grab for more 
dictatorial powers by Truman, is interesting, 
if not very convincing. The primary object, 
they say, is to preserve the integrity and vi- 
tality of our free society. A free society, as 
we understand it, is founded on the dignity 
and worth of the individual citizen. The 
Truman Fair Deal administration is propos- 
ing to preserve the freedom and dignity of 
present and future Americans by borrowing 
more of the practices of European dictators. 
Permanent peacetime military conscription 
will require all able-bodied American boys 
to give anywhere from 2 to 8 years of their 
lives in military service, in which the individ- 
ual is little more than a cog in a machine. 

If UMT was to be a temporary measure 
and to take the place of the draft instead of 
being an addition to it, it might be argued 
that it is a defense measure. But there is 
no claim that the draft will be discontinued 
in the foreseeable future. 

For the last 10 years American teen-age 
boys have been in a state of continuous 
uncertainty as to their responsibility for 
armed service. They are unable to plan a 
civilian career, complete their education, or 
to get a good job with any assurance of being 
able to keep it. They cannot plan on get- 
ting married and establishing homes which 
will not be disrupted by military service. 
They have been continuously confronted 
with the question: “When will the Army get 
me?” There is virtually no future for any 
able-bodied American boy until he has his 
military training or service in a foreign war. 
He is liable to be called back in the Army 
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at any time. If he enlists, the period of 
his enlistment may be extended at the whim 
of those having responsibility of finding 
enough manpower for the next Truman 
“emergency.” 

Those who will be subject to UMT plus 
the draft, if the UMT Act is passed, will be 
entitled to even more sympathy. The pro. 
posed UMT plan will catch the boys at age 
18 for 6 months of military training. Then 
they will go into the Reserves, subject to 
recall in emergencies, of which there will 
be plenty if our present foreign policies pre- 
vail. At 20 years of age, the boys will be 
subject to the draft and called back for at 
least 18 months of active service. Then they 
will be “hooked” for 6 years in the Reserves. 

The Pentagon people say that when UMT 
reservists are built up to necessary strength, 
the size of the Regular peacetime Military 
Establishment can be reduced, and the mili- 
tary budgets will then be cut proportion- 
ately. But 6 or 7 more years at the rate 
we are going will bankrupt our country. 
The saving promised us by 1960 is no great 
inducement. 


—" a ee 


The Purpose of UMT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 <} 
Fr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that this administration conceives of 
UMT not, primarily, as a measure of na- 
tional defense, but as a device fer regi- 
menting and indoctrinating American 
youth has been attested to by President 
Truman himself. The American people 
are indebted to the Chicago Tribune for 
a reminder of this fact. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 3 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune: 


THE PURPOSE OF UMT 


Proponents of universal military training 
say that it will accomplish a variety of mili- 
tarily useful things, such as giving the coun- 
try a partially trained standing Reserve. 
Opponents say that it has no military use- 
fulness, that it will be unbelievably costly, 
and that it will regiment millions of young 
people. 

One consideration is being neglected. The 
scheme for UMT originated in its present 
form with Mr. Truman. In December 1946 
he appointed a nine-man commission to 
draft a report on universal training. What 
was in his mind? How did he regard UMT? 
What did he think it should do? 

The answers are to be found in his state- 
ment to the Commission, assembled in his 
office December 20, 1946. He urged formula- 
tion of a UMT program, according to our 
news report of the day, “for the Nation’s 
youth i: order to teach them to assume their 
responsibilities toward the Government.” 
He “emphasized that he does not want the 
projected program to be regarded as solely 
for military training.” 

“I want the word military left out,” Tru- 
man said. “That is only incidental to what 
I have in mind.” 

He went on to say that he envisioned a 
UMT program which would enable the young 
people of the country to understand the 
history and responsibilities of the United 
States. 

“I want it to be a universal training pro- 
gram, giving our young people a background 
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in the disciplinary approach of getting along 
with one another, informing them of their 
physical make-up, and what it means to take 
care of this temple which God gave us,” said 
the President. 

He advanced as a rule the thesis that re- 
publics “always pass out when their peoples 
become prosperous and fat and lazy and are 
not willing to assume their responsibilities.” 

So UMT, as Truman conceived it, was not 
primarily a contribution to military pre- 
paredness at all. It was a means of indoctri- 
nation of youth, of disciplining them, and of 
teaching them what the administration con- 
ceived to be their responsibilities toward the 
Government. It was also a means of teach- 
ing them what he conceived to be the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States. 

Responsibilities of the United States to 
what, or to whom? Truman gave no direct 
answer to that, but he has made himself 
understood in countless ways and through 
countless statements since then. He had de- 
clared it to be his belief that the United 
States has a God-given mission to provide 
what he calls “world leadership.” We can 
see that idea in action in Korea, where 
Americans have provided 95 percent of the 
casualties in what is supposed to be a United 
Nations war. We can see it translated again 
in the belief that it is the duty of the United 
States to defend most of the world and pay 
most of the bills for doing it. 

Truman disclosed in his original statement 
on UMT that he favored this device as a 
method of subjecting the youth to the polit- 
ical discipline of the state of which he, of 
course, was the embodiment. He was going 
to teach them history his way and drill into 
them his idea of their responsibilities to his 
state and his idea of the responsibilities of 
his state to the rest of the world. 

The Truman UMT, in its pure form, is 
therefore a blueprint for totalitarianism at 
home and endless interventionism abroad. 
It has little to do with preparing for the de- 
fense of the United States, but it has a good 
deal to do with the Hitlerian idea of creating 
a Schutzstaffel imbued with ill-informed de- 
votion to the government and with a propa- 
gandized belief in an American mission to 
correct anything out of joint in the world 
on limitless distant battlefields. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION ef REMARES co 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL? g 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
alterably opposed to universal military 
training, as proposed in H. R. 5904. It 
subverts the very principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. History proves 
that every country which has rested its 
strength and security on the military 
regimentation of its youth in the prep- 
aration of war, has ended in making war. 
The whole premise of this bill leads us 
to the opposite purpose of peace which 
is the goal of all Americans. 

There are other powerful reasons why 
this UMT bill should be defeated. I ask 
unanimous consent to place them in the 
Recorp et this time. 

Let us look at the facts. It is esti- 
mated that the direct cost of this pro- 
gram will be $4,187,983,600 for the first 


full year and $2,153,746,200 for every 
year that follows. And even these huge 
figures do not include the UMT reserves 
for 7% years, the compensation for in- 
juries and death, probably higher pay 
than $30 a month, and possible GI 
benefits. 

Then there is the loss of manpower 
with the withdrawal of 800,000 men from 
productive labor. Seven years of UMT 
reserves would mean 5,600,000 men. 
Economists figure the loss in goods and 
services which might be produced by 
800,000 men in 6 months as well over a 
billion dollars. 

Our young men will be drawn from the 
farms, from the schools, and factories. 
Their lives will be mortgaged and inter- 
rupted. None of them can plan their 
education, their careers, or a family life 
without the shadow of militarism hang- 
ing over their heads until they are 26 
years of age. 

This bill does not take into considera- 
tion the needs and realities of the twen- 
tieth century atomic age. No man can 
be trained in 6 months to deal with the 
intricate machinery of war as we know 
it today. Even battle-experienced men 
who fought in the last war had to be re- 
trained when they were called back into 
service for the Korean war. This bill 
has called up the specter of regimenta- 
tion of our youth and will end in the 
stifling of initiative and the spirit of 
adventure on which our great Nation 
was founded just a short 170 years ago. 
It is ironic that Germany, the great mil- 
itaristic nation with the complete mili- 
tary regimentation of its young men 
should now adopt the American selective 
service plan while we revert to the old 
German methods. 

This bill, further, will simply mud- 
dle the manpower situation. Selec- 
tive service and UMT will be drawing on 
the same pool of manpower. Who shall 


say which youth shall be deferred and - 


permitted to continue his education and 
career and who shall be called into serv- 
ice? This bill will set up an elite class 
in the European conception—the very 
conception which our forefathers re- 
belled against when they established this 
Nation. 

If the Regular Reserves had not been 
neglected it would not be necessary to 
even consider UMT. This is not my 
opinion, but the opinion of military ex- 
perts testifying before the House Armed 
Services Committee as far back as 1948. 
This applies equally to the National 
Guard, 

The whole assumption is that UMT 
would reduce the standing forces. But so 
far there is no record that this would be 
done. UMT would only add to the cost of 
the Regular Military Establishment and 
drain off Regular personnel for training. 
It only introduces a new element of com- 
pulsion into the life of every American 
youth with its corrosive effects on their 
attitude toward individual freedom, ini- 
tiative, and enterprise. 

We do not need UMT to win the Ko- 
rean war. It has nothing to do with mili- 
tary preparedness. We cannot meet the 
threat of communism with the regimen- 
tation of our young men, 
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The real philosophy of UMT is to be 
found in the statement of President Tru- 
man to the commission assembled in his 
office on December 20, 1946, when he 
urged the formulation of this program. 
At that time the President stated: 

I want the word military left out. That is 
only incidental to what I have in mind. 
* © * Iwant it to be a universal training 
program, giving our young people a back- 
ground in the disciplinary approach of get- 
ting along with one another, informing them 
of their physical make-up, and what it means 
to take care of this temple which God gave 
us. 


He went on to say that republics— 
always pass out when their peoples become 
prosperous and fat and lazy and are not will- 
ing to assume their responsibilities. 


From these statements, the whole 
oo comes out. This is not a military 
program at all but a means 
a indoctrinating our youth, disciplining 
them, and teaching them their so-called 
responsibilities to the administration. 
This is a Hitlerian proposal, full of pit- 
falls and tricks and is unworthy of con- 
sideration by Congress if that body 
means to maintain the freedom of this 
Nation. 


Unemployment Among Clothing Workers 
in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or Sb 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. N 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a letter I have re- 
ceived from Jacob S. Potofsky, general 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, concerning the se- 
vere unemployment among clothing 
workers in New York City. The details 
of their plight are outlined in a state- 
ment made by Mr. Potofsky blaming 
Pentagon procurement officials for this 
condition. 


In addition to this letter and state- 
ment, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
February 29, 1952, discussing the prob- 
lem and proposing a solution for it. 

This editorial, however, incorrectly 
implies that New York City may now re- 
ceive contract preference under Defense 
Mobilization Director Wilson's Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 of February 5. 
While the Department of Labor on Feb- 
ruary 18 certified to the Surplus Man- 
power Committee of Office of Defense 
Mobilization that New York City was a 
major labor surplus area, that commit- 
tee has not yet acted. It is hoped that 
committee will act this week, so that 
Mr. Wilson will be able to notify the 
procurement officials of the Department 
of Defense and General Services Admin- 
istration as soon as possible that the New 
York area qualifies for contract prefer- 
ence, 
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The matter follows: 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., February 26, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frank: This is in reply to your tele- 
gram requesting information on unemploy- 
ment among Amalgamated members in New 
York City. 

Tabulations just completed on gross pay- 
rolls of men’s clothing contractors in New 
York City reveal that gross payrolls in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 were about 40 per- 
cent higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1951. 

These figures reveal how severely Amalga- 
mated members suffered from unemployment 
in New York City in the latter part of 1951. 
This severe unemployment continues in this 
quarter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacos S. Pororsky, 
General President. 


The Pentagon was blamed yesterday by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, CIO, 
for discriminating against New York City 
and other clothing markets in awarding cqn- 
tracts and is materially responsible “for the 
dislocation and unemployment in the cloth- 
ing and textile industries.” 

The Amalgamated president made his crit- 
icism of the Department of Defense in a 
statement issued from his offices at 15 Union 
Square, charging bias upon the part of the 
procurement officials. 

He declared that the Defense Depart- 
ment’s policy is a threat to labor standards 
and warned that “awards to the chiseler and 
fly-by-night are not always the most eco- 
nomical course.” 

Mr. Potofsky said there are 200,000 men 
and women, in various categories, unem- 
ployed in New York City, 200,000 idle in New 
England, and 135,000 in Detroit. 

The Amalgamated head demanded yes- 
terday that clothing, cotton garments, and 
related industries be designated as “critical 
industries.” Until that is done, he said, man- 
ufacturers and workers in these fields will 
not be benefited by the designation of 
“surplus labor cities.” Mr. Potofsky also 
insisted that in clothing and related indus- 
tries, the Pentagon should award contracts 
on the basis of negotiated bids. 

The threat of ghost towns in clothing, 
cotton-garment, and textile communities is 
real, Mr. Potofsky declared, and he referred 
to plants that have been closed down and 
machinery moved from one town to another 
because of the procurement policies of the 
Pentagon. 

“Why, in the midst of prosperity,” Mr. 
Potofsky asked, “is there a soup kitchen in 
Detroit, a high unemployment roll in New 
York City, and an exodus of plants from 
New England? 

“The answer is the lack of sound indus- 
trial planning and antiunion bias on the 
part of the Pentagon. 

“Congress should investigate practices at 
the expense of industrial sections where 
there is a surplus of manpower. Low-pay 
areas are favored and everything is being 
done to destroy American wage and working 
standards. 

“The procurement policies of the Pentagon, 
if not sharply reversed, will continue to con- 
tribute to the severe unemployment situa- 
tion which has developed in New York, New 
England, Detroit, and elsewhere, and will 
create ghost towns in every section of the 
land. 

“The Department of the Army and the 
Quartermaster Corps have done nothing to 
date to remedy a situation fast deteriorating 


and which is gravely injurious to our morale 
while we gird to defend democracy abroad. 

“In clothing and textiles especially the 
procurement policies of the Pentagon are so 
fantastically unreal and wasteful that one 
wonders whether our procurement authori- 
ties really know their business or have the 
general welfare at heart. 

“While thousands of experienced men and 
women in clothing, cotton-garment, and tex- 
tile centers are eating the bitter bread of 
idleness, the Pentagon is allocating contracts 
to newly-created plants which cannot in 
many instances even handle the contracts 
they bid for. 

“We find that they have neither the pro- 
duction facilities nor the skilled help, com- 
pelling them to subcontract thcir Govern- 
ment contracts elsewhere, in the mcantime 
hoping to extract a middleman’s profit, while 
contributing little or nothing to the produc- 
tion effort. 

“Plants have closed down and continue to 
close down in the piaces where there is 
ample skilled labor. Machinery has been 
shipped from one town to anothcr because 
of the procurement policies. 

“Valuable time is lost instructing new 
workers, wage and production standards fall, 
while the skilled manpower we have built 
up over the years go on the unemployed and 
relief rolls as burdens to the community. 

“In certain sections of the clothing and 
cotton-garment industries, which ordinarily 
employ 375,000 men and women, there has 
been total or partial unemployment. Some 
sections have shown a drop of 50 percent in 
employment, a drop aggravated by the 
senseless procurement policies of the Penta- 
gon. 

“The drop in purchasing power hes re- 

cted severely against the retail merchants 
and other segments of the community where 
thece men and women remain idle. There 
is a real danger of ghost towns in those com- 
munities where a clothing, cotton-garment, 
or textile plant is the principal industry. 

“Though the law gives the Pentagon broad 
powers to deal with the situation, it has 
made no difference to the Pentagon. We had 
thought the Pentagon had overcome its out- 
moded thinking when it received the legal 
authortiy to place contracts on a negotiated 
basis. The Pentagon, in its policy, encour- 
ages cut-throat competition, the use of cheap 
labor, the destruction of enlightened Ameri- 
can standards and the destruction of the 
trade-union movement which is an integral 
part of the American community. The effect 
on morale is obvious. 

“Plants that sweat their labor, turn out a 
shoddy job in violation of specifications and 
give a poor return for the taxpayer’s dollar 
enjoy a special advantage in producing for 
the Pentagon under its present procurement 
policies. 

“These policies are breaking the hearts of 
thousands of American wage earners, whose 
skills are the best in the world but for which 
the Pentagon, apparently, has no use. These 
policies are helping destroy the American 
morale at a time when it muct be main- 
tained at the highest level in the face of our 
threatened dangers from without. As work- 
ers’ morale is affected, so will go the country. 

“All we are asking is a fair distribution of 
the work to be done. 

“The Pentagon must act without prejudice. 
It has done much damage because of its 
antilabor attitude, whether it is conscious 
or unconscious. It must act, before it is 
too late, if it is to restore the American team- 
work and know-how which are as important 
as guns and atom bombs.” 


[From the New York Times of February 29, 
1952] 


PENTAGON Versus New YorK 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO) has charged the Pentagon 
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with discriminating against New York City 
and other clothing markets and asserts that 
it is materially responsible “for the disloca- 
tion and unemployment in the clothing and 
textile industries.” Union president, Jacob 
S. Potofsky, speaks of plants that have been 
closed down and machinery moved from one 
town to another because of the policies pur- 
sued. 

There is no claim that Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator Wilson or Defense Secre- 
tary Pace or other high defense officials are 
in any way biased against awarding contracts 
to employers in areas where most of the 
manufacturing is done by established em- 
ployers who deal with the unicn. But the 
charges made by the union incluce the fol- 
lowing: While thousands of experienced 
clothing and cotton garment workers are 
idle contracts are being awarded to the newly 
created plants which cannot do the work ade- 
quately. Lacking skilled employees, such 
fly-by-night contractors are compelled to 
sublet their contracts elsewhere in order to 
extract a middleman’s profit; new factcries 
for manufacturing men’s clothing are spring- 
ing up in centers where employees have to 
be trained while experienced workers are 
idle in the established men’s clothing 
markets. This is obviously a costly process, 
but possible only where wages are substand- 
ard. 

To be fair to procurement officers it shouid 
be said that after appeals to Mr. Wilson the 
strict low-bid policy was modified to permit 
negotiated contracts in distress areas, but 
this apparently has not done any good in 
the cace of the men’s clothing industry. 
Sidney Hillman, predecccsor to Mr. Potofsky, 
faced a similar situation in World War II. 
After much knocking on Government doors 
a@ plan was evolved whereby a contractor 
could not qualify as a bidder unless he had 
been in business 2 years. This ruled out 
sweatshops set up temporarily to obtain con- 
tracts. Then it was arranged thet the bid 
must be based on the prevailing wage in 
the district from which it issued and this in- 
sured award of contracts to firms paying 
going weges. The plan wes a succecs. Per- 
haps it could be applied now to short-circuit 
settlement of a distressing unemployment 


problem in at least one industry and possibly 
more. 


'mprovements on the Warrior River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 7 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Warrior River, the headwaters of which 
are largely in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, is in great need of 
improvement to keep pace with the 
growth and development of Alabama. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement made by me on Feb- 
ruary 29 before the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations in behalf of appropria- 
tions to continue construction on the 
Demopolis lock and dam at Demopolis, 
Ala., end for planning money to plan 
the new Warrior lock between Tusca- 
loosa and Demopolis: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it is a pleasure for me again to have 
the privilege of addressing you in request 
for funds with which to make certain badly 
needed improvements on the Warrior River. 


- 
x 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS SERVED BY WARRIOR 
RIVER 

I have the honor to represent the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama, which 
district embraces a large portion of the head- 
waters of the Warrior River system. 

The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. BaTTLe, 
represents the Ninth Congressional District 
of Alabama, and his district, consisting of 
Jefferson County, Ala., has a common bound- 
ary line with the Seventh District on the 
northern part of Jefferson County, and his 
district likewise embraces a considerable por- 
tion of the headwaters erea of the Warrior 
River. Port Birmingham on the Locust Fork 
of the Warrior River is in his congressional 
Gistrict. 

The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. peGrar- 
FENRIED, represents the Sixth Congressional 
District, which lies to the south of the Sev- 
enth and Ninth Congressional Districts, and 
the Warrior River runs through his district 
by way of Northport and Tuscaloosa. 

The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. BoYKIN, 
represents the First Congressional District, 
which congressional disrtict lies south of the 
Sixth District, and in, or on the boundary 
of the First and Sixth Congressional Districts, 
the Warrior River and the Tombigbee River 
flow together near Demopolis, Ala., to form 
the Tombigbee River. The Tombigbee River 
flows southward from Demopolis to a point 
near Calvert, Ala., where it joins the Ala- 
bama River, which latter river is very likely 
carried in your records under the official 
name of the Coosa-Alabama River. 

From the point where the Tombigbce and 
Alebama flow together, the river is known 
as the Mobile River to the point where it 
flows into Mobile Bay, and thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

HEADQUARTERS AREA OF WARRIOR RIVER 

Now, to get back to the Seventh Congres- 
cional District: the Warrior River is formed 
by the junction of the Locust Fork of the 
river and by the Mulberry Fork of the river, 
which rivers flow together at a point on the 
boundary line between Walker County and 
Jefferson County to form the Black Warrior 
or Warrior River. The Locust Fork comes into 
being as a substantial stream in Blount 
County, in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, traverses Blount County, entering Jef- 
ferson County near Trafford; Ala., and flows 
through the rich mining area of northern 
Jefferson County by way of Port Birmingham. 

The Mulberry Fork of the river comes into 
being as a substantial stream in the north- 
east corner of Cullman County, and forms 
the boundary line between Cullman and 
Blount Counties, until it enters Walker 
County, where, at a point between Sipsey 
and Empire, Ala., the Sipsey River, commonly 
known as the Sipsey Fork, flows into the 
Mulberry Fork and thence the Mulberry trav- 
erses the rich area of south Walker County 
to join with the Locust Fork at a point on 
the boundary line between Jefferson and 
Walker Counties, as I have already stated. 


HISTORY OF IMPROVEMENTS ON WARRIOR 


The Warrior-Tombigbee River System is 
one of the oldest commercial navigable 
streams in the entire United States. There- 
fore, the Congress on March 8, 1875—77 years 
ago—authorized the first project for its im- 
provement. From that time forward, the 
Congress continued to authorize improve- 
ments on the river until 1915, when the last 
of 17 navigation locks and Gams were com- 
pleted, thus providing a navigable channel 
from Mobile, Ala., to Port Birmingham on 
the Locust Fork and to Cordova, Ala., on the 
Mulberry Fork. Port Birmingham on the 
Locust Fork is 419 miles from Mobile. Cor- 
dova on the Mulberry Fork is approximately 
439 miles above Mobile. In subsequent 
years, additional improvements have been 
made on the Mulberry Fork, principally that 
of raising the crest of Dam No. 17 in the mid- 


dle 30’s to make the Mulberry Fork navigable 
to Coyle, Ala., a point near the place where 
the Sipsey Fork flows into the Mulberry 
Fork. . 


ALL OF SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
ALABAMA EXCEPT FRANKLIN COUNTY DRAINED 
BY WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE RIVER 


I am sure that I make myself clear as to 
the importance of the Warricr-Tombigbee 
River System, when I say to you that the 
entire Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama, with the exception of Franklin 
County is within the drainage area of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee River system. Franklin 
County is within the drainage area of the 
Tennessee River. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON WARRIOR RIVER SINCE 1915 


Improvements have been made from time 
to time, since 1915, on the works on the 
Warrior River, the principal one of which 
was the completion in 1940 of the Tuscaloosa 
lock and dam, which replaced the original 
locks and dams Nos. 10, 11, and 12. So, there- 
fore, we today have 15 locks and dams on the 
river. 

THE DEMOPOLIS LOCK AND DAM 


At this moment there is being built at 
Demopolis, Ala., what is known as the De- 
mopolis lock and dam, for the continued 
construction on which we are seeking at this 
time $5,500,000. This lock and dam when 
completed will eliminate locks and dams 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 on the Warrior River 
system, and thus when the Demopolis lock 
and dam are completed, the river will have 
only 12 locks and dams. As I recall, the first 
appropriation for the Demopolis lock and 
dam was made for the fiscal year 1950, which 
began on July 1, 1949. Since that time 
we have made two additional appropriations 
to carry on the building on this lock and dam 
at Demopolis and we have now spent seven 
or eight million dollars on it. When the 
$5,500,000 which we are asking today has 
been appropriated and spent, continuing the 
construction on this lock and dam, it will be 
somewhere in the ncighborhood of 60 or 70 
percent completed. When this lock and dam 
at Demopolis are completed, the lock will 
have a lift of 40 feet, and the deep-water 
pool formed by the construction of the dam 
will flood out old locks 4, 5, 6, and 7, thus 
deepening the navigation channel for ap- 
proximately 55 miles above Demopolis and 
thcreby improving the navigation on what is 
now the very most difficult stretches of the 
river. The completion of this lock and dam 
will aid greatly the efficiency of the entire 
Warrior-Tombigbee River waterway. 


PLANNING MONEY FOR WARRIOR LOCK AND DAM 


At the same time, existing locks and dams 
8 and 9 on the river between Demopolis and 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., are in a very bad state of 
repair, and need to be replaced immediately. 
I am not today asking that money be voted 
for construction for a lock and dam to re- 
place existing locks and dams 8 and 9, but am 
asking that you give favorable consideration 
to the appropriation of $75,000 of planning 
money for the construction of this new lock 
and dam which will apparently be known as 
the Warrior lock and dam. Locks 8 and 9, 
which will be replaced by this proposed War- 
rior lock are in the worst condition of any 
of the locks on the river. They are located 
in the section of the river which is now at- 
tended with many hazards to navigation, be- 
cause of sharp bends and sand bars. Lock 
9 was closed to navigation from October 8 
to 18, 1951, to make repairs to the floor of the 
lock and to stop a leak. I am told that defi- 
nite movement of the lock walls can be ob- 
served when heavy tows of commerce pass in 
and out of it. Lock 8 leaks to such an extent 
that pumping must constantly be carried on 
in order to unwater the lock. When the river 
is at high stages, both locks 8 and 9 drown 
out. Locks 8 and 9 should be replaced at 
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once and the replacing of these locks is the 
next great step toward the improvement of 
this river. That is the reason that $75,000 of 
planning money is so badly needed at this 
time so that the Corps of Engineers can pro- 
ceed to do the necessary planning. 

So the members of this subcommittee can 
well see that those of us who are interested 
in the development of this great waterway 
will be before it from year to year now until 
the badly needed improvements have been 
made. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ALABAMA DEMANDS 
IMPROVEMENT OF WARRIOR RIVER 

We have a good cause. The efficiency of 
navigation on this 467-mile waterway must 
be improved. This waterway lies within and 
serves, roughly speaking, the western half of 
Alabama. It traverses and serves an area 
rich in coal, iron ore, timber, sand, gravel, 
oll, salt, and many other natural resources. 
Traffic on the waterway grew from 1,481,947 
tons in 1930 to 2.602,022 tons in 1950. Short- 
ly now, more than a million tons of coal 
are expected to begin moving annually from 
the coal fields of Walker and Jefferson Coun- 
ties, in Alabama, over this waterway, pri- 
marily to a new steam electric generating 
plant to the north of Mobile. We are faced 
now with the problem of conserving our iron 
ore to the greatest extent possible and best 
estimates appear to be that within a very 
short while 3,000,000 tons of high grade 
South American iron ore, coming principal- 
ly from Venezuela will move into the steel 
mills at Birmingham for the manufacture of 
steel. Undoubtedly, a million or more tons 
of this iron ore will eventually move up the 
Warrior-Tombigbee River system. In order 
to get ready for these developments, the 
existing locks and dams on the Warrier must 
be improved. The river is now operating at a 
very low rate of efficiency. There are esti- 
mates, which appear to be good estimates, to 
the effect that the capacity of this river, 
by making needed improvements could be 
raised to 8,000,000 tons. 

I trust that this subcommittee will rec- 
ommend the appropriations which are sought 
here today, and I trust that the subcom- 
mittee will keep in mind, as a continuing 
proposition, the great need for a moderni- 
zation and improvement of this great water- 
way. 

The future growth and development of 


Alabama will justify every dollar spent on 
this river. 


The High Cost of Our Low-Paid Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘) ( 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine of February 24, 1952: 

Tue Hich Cost or Our Low-Pam ConGrEss 
(By Cabell Phillips) 

WASHINGTON.—That $15,000 we pay our 
Senators and Representatives for holding 
down one of the world’s most responsible 
jobs is too little for most of them to meet 
their expenses, much less to achieve the in- 
dependent and contemplative mood which 
grows out of a feeling of financial security 
and, we like to imagine, ought to permeate 
the atmosphere of our legislative halls, It 
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is, furthermore, far out of line with compa- 
rable rewards in the American scale of values. 
A business pays more for second-flight man- 
agerial talent; many cities and States treat 
local public servants more handsomely. 

These conclusions are the results of a 
recent effort by the New York Times maga- 
zine to find out just what it costs to be a 
Member of Congress and how well situated 
the Members are to meet those costs. To 
obtain the information detailed question- 
naires seeking both fact and opinion on the 
subject were sent to the entire membership 
of both Houses. The percentages and the 
sums of money shown here (the latter repre- 
senting averages of the amounts given in 
replies) were obtained from the wide re- 
sponse to these queries. 

Although there is an unmistakable glam- 
our surrounding the job and the person of 
a Member of Congress, the cold fact is that 
many statesmen spend long and melancholy 
evenings at home with the family account 
books, trying to balance their payables 
against their receivables. Like citizens of 
lesser stature, they are beset by debts, mort- 
gages, installment payments and all the other 
vicissitudes of trying to make ends meet. 
For not a few it is an unequal and exasperat- 
ing contest, and one that is not made any 
easier by the lack of popular understanding. 

Husert HumMpuHREY, the intense young Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (who likes to remind 
people that he’s “the only pharmacist in 
Congress”), bespoke the anguish of many 
of his colleagues when he told a Senate com- 
mittee recently: 

“To do my duty as a Senator I have to 
go back home and talk to my people at least 
once amonth. Each trip costs me from $200 
to $250. But every time I go I have to 
scrounge the countryside like the Russian 
Army, making speeches and lectures along 
the way. I simply can’t aford it out of my 
salary.” 

An outside income—whatever the source— 
is an almost indispensable requirement for 
congressional service these days. Figured 
either on the importance and responsibility 
of the job, or on what it actually costs a 
Member of Congress to live in reasonable 
comfort, his pay and perquisites fall short 
by at least $3,000 a year. 

This statistic raises the question of how 
much the efficiency of our Congress is ham- 
pered by worry over personal financial prcb- 
lems. It raises the question of how much 
of a Congressman’s effort and energy has to 
be diverted to making extra money on the 
outside. It raises the question of his vul- 
nerability to favors, gifts, and bribes. It 
raises, indeed, the whole broad question of 
how we are to get and keep men and women 
of the highest talent and integrity in our 
national legislature. 

Let us take a look at the established rate 
of pay for serving in one of the world’s most 
responsible legislative posts. 

The basic salary of both Senators and 
House Members is the same, $12,500 per year. 
To this is added a nonaccountable expense 
fund of $2,500, making a total of $15,000. 
On top of this there is a travel allowance of 
20 cent per mile for one (and only one) 
round trip per session between Washington 
and the Member’s home. There is also an 
annual $800 stationery allowance any unused 
portion of which can be withdrawn in cash 
at the end of the year—a negligible and 
unlikely sum in most instances. 

There are other fixed allowances for clerk 
hire, telegraph and telephone service, office 
supplies, and. other necessities. But the 
Member cannot touch a cent of this money 
and unused quotas must revert to the public 
treasury. Thus, the Government provides 
little beyond the Congressmen’s $15,000 in- 
come—all of which is subject to the attrition 
of the tax collector, even as yours and mine, 


THE PRESSURES 


Now, against this base income, what are 
the peculiar burdens of Congressional life 
that make it so onerous? The survey turns 
up these salient features. 


1. The necessity of maintaining duplicate 
homes 


About three-fourths of the members own 
their own homes back home. These are, by 
and large, fairly substantial establishments, 
the average value for House Members being 
$22,300, and $31,000 for Senators. The own- 
ers can't live in them during the 8 or 10 
months when Congress is in session (75 per- 
cent have their families with them in Wash- 
ington), but taxes, mortgage payments, and 
upkeep go on just the same. This means an 
average outlay for Representatives of $1,900 
and for Senators of $3,440 just to keep their 
homes back home available. 

Meanwhile, Members need a place to live 
in Washington, where housing is about as 
dear and scarce as in eny city in the Na- 
tion. In the main they have gravitated into 
the apartments and medium-sized houses 
in the Capital’s northwest section. A few 
have established themselves in the more 
fashionable surroundings of Georgetown and 
Spring Valley, or gone across the river into 
one of the historic relics cf Alexandria. But 
some, from either choice or necessity, have 
retreated to the less elegant neighborhoods 
adjacent to the Capitol. And a few whose 
constituencies are near enough to permit 
regular week-ends at home, live pretty much 
as transients in the grade B hctels down- 
town. 

Whatever its scale, then, each Member has 
to maintain a domicile of some sort in 
Washington as well as one back home. For 
Senators this averages $2,700 a year, and 
for Representatives $2,300. Adding the cost 
of the upkeep of these two homes and ex- 
pressing it in terms of rent, we come up 
with an average double domicile housing of 
$510 monthly for Senators and $350 for 
House Members, which is a pretty sizable 
outlay even on the presently inflated real- 
estate market. 


2. Sccial demands 


Entertaining is one of the principal lubri- 
cants of official life in Washington. Mem- 
bers of Congrecs ave not only among the 
most sought-aftcr guestc; they are among 
the most active hosts. But there is a cor- 
siderable divergence of opinion among the 
Members as to how much of this is obliga- 
tory. A few maintain a rugged aloofness 
from festivities of ell sorts. Some budget 
themcelves to only the functions marked 
“must.” But the majority, bcing politicians 
above all, have an instinctive gregariousness 
that keeps them in a fairly active state of 
social circulation. 

These social demands are quite varied. 
There are important constituents who must 
be entertained at dinner, often with other 
hpme-Stete guests. Thcre are numerous 
visitors of lecscr prestige who must be taken 
to lunch in one of the Capitol dining rooms. 
Then there are the receptions, dinners and 
cocktail partics by and for top Govern- 
ment officials, political bigwics, foreign dig- 
nitaries and other wearcrs of the high brass 
in which the Mcmbcrs are expected to par- 
ticipate. A few pay off their accumulated 
obligations in one grand gesture at the end 
of the year by taking ovcr a cocktail room 
in one of the larger hotels. The tab for 
such a function may run upwerd of $500. 

“You can't stay away from these things 
if you want to know what's going on beyond 
the end of your nose,” one Senator observed. 
“And if you go to them, you have to give 
one occasionally.” 

Our survey shows that official social life 
in Washington adds from $1,000 to $1,500 an- 
nually to the cost of being in Congress. It 
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averages $1,200 for Representatives 
$1,460 for Senators. 


3. The cost of getting elected and staying 
in office 

Every 2 years the 435 seats in the House 
and one-third of those in the Senate go on 
the block. Safe districts, particulerly those 
in the South, do not engender much of a 
contest. But where there is competition 
for a seat and an incumbent has both a 
primary and an election fight on his hands, 
the cost of getting elected can be steggering. 

Effective party organization will relieve a 
candidate cf some of this burden, as may 
also a wealthy constituent or two whose 
motives, however, may not always be of the 
purest. But in the mejority of instances 
the candidate himself winds up paying a 
substantial part of his campaign bills out 
of his own pocket. This often runs as high 
as $5,000 fcr a close House seat, or $10,000 
for one in the Senate, pure election laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Political expenses, moreover, don’t end 
with elections. They go on month after 
month, as inexorably as taxes. 

As good party men the Members are ex- 
pected to contribute generously to national 
and local party chests; to aid in the cam- 
paigns of this friends and party colleagues; 
to show up at the $100-a-plate fund-raising 
dinners. They must keep up their member- 
ships in the Elks, Masons, Rotary, and make 
free speeches at their conventions and clam- 
bakes. They must subscribe to the building 
fund for that new church, lodge hall, or 
orphange; buy tickets to the civic rallies 
end school plays; contribute prizes for the 
charity bazaars and bingo tournaments; buy 
space in countless programs and fraternal 
Papers. 

Silly and trivial stuff, you say. Well, 
mayke. But it’s the sort of stuff that keeps 
you in business as a politician. As an aver- 
age Member of Congress you will have to 
lay aside each year $2,100 if you are a Sen- 
ator, or $2,500 if you are a Representative 
just to stay in office. 


4. Travel expenses between Washington and 
home 


As we have seen, the Members are reim- 
bursed for only one round trip a session. 
But every Member feels the impelling neces- 
sity to get back to his constituents from 
time ‘to time to find out whet they are 
thinking and to look after his political 
fences. And most of them feel obliged to 
combine personal and political business on 
these visits—to get in a few licks at their 
law practice, cit in with their boards of di- 
rectors, etc., as well as listening to the mur- 
murs from the grass roots. 

The survey showed that about 40 percent 
of the Members make such pilgrimages at 
least once a month. Nearly all would go 
more frequently if they could afford it. The 
limiting factor in nearly every case is the 
cost. Members living within, say, 200 miles 
of Washington usually manage to get home 
every week end. But even such trips are 
likely to cost upward of $50 each. If a Mem- 
ber lives on the west coast, his plane fare 
alone will come to around $350. 

No averages can be adduced for this item 
cf travel, but that it is one cf the most costly 
and vexatious burdens of congressional life 
is abundantly clear from the heated com- 
ments which this item in the questionnaire 
elicited. 


and 


THE BUDGET 


These, then, are the usual financial bur- 
dens which a Member of Congress has to 
carry—upkeep of two homes, the social de- 
mands of official life, political obligations, 
and frequent necessary travel between Wash- 
ington and home. Let’s see how a typical 
Member makes out on his congressional pay. 
For convenience, we'll use the somewhat 
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more modest ecale of House Members and 
create a hypothetical profit-and-loss state- 
ment out of statistics. 


Income: Salary and expense allow- 


Outgo: 

4, 296 
6, 700 
1, 200 
2, 520 


Living expenses, Washington... 
Social oblirations 
Political obligations 


Total. .cnccccao-nccce a 18, 216 


3, 216 

A small proportion of Members reported 
that they managed to get by satisfactorily on 
their congressional incomes, that they have 
no deficit at the end of the year. By and 
large, these were in the older age brackets 
so that their family responsibilities were 
minimized, and they were from safe dis- 
tricts in the South and elsewhere which 
made but modest political demands upon 
them. But for the majority of Members an 
annual deficit of around $3,000 is a familiar 
experience. 

If on the average, then, it costs $3,000 a 
year more to be a Member of Congress than 
the job pays, how do Members manage to 
hold out year after year, with every evidence 
of enjoying the experience? 

OTHER INCOME 

The answer, of course, lies in the fact that 
the overwhelming mejority of Congressmen 
have some dependable source of outside in- 
come. Eighty percent of the Representa- 
tives and 67 percent of the Senators who 
replied to the questionnaire reported such 
income either from businesses and profes- 
sions which they still maintain in their 
home communities, or from investments. 
Independently wealthy men are becoming 
increasingly common on Capitol Hill and 
there are a few millionaires. 

There is nothing to prevent Members of 
Congress from carrying on outside business 
operations. About two-thirds of the Senate 
and something over one-half the House is 
made up of lawyers. Others in their order 
of importance are businessmen, farmers, 
journalists, and teachers, with a scattering 
of other professions. 

In the first three categories, at least, it 
is easily possible to keep a finger in a pie 
back home while carrying on for the na- 
tional welfare in Washington. A few Mem- 
bers, with a high sense of duty toward their 
office, divest themselves of all outside in- 
terests when they come to Congress. But 
most do not. If they cannot devote a great 
deal of personal attention to their enter- 
prises back home, at least the prestige of 
their name on the office door or letterhead 
makes up in some degree for their absence. 
By putting in an occasional appearance, 
which is all most of them can do while Con- 
gress is in session, or by doing favors for 
important clients and customers in Wash- 
ington, they not only preserve their posi- 
tion on the payroll but they are keeping 
a handy exit in case of an involuntary re- 
turn to vrivate life. 

Anothcr source of income for the less af- 
fluent is lecturing and writing. There is a 
certain market value attached to the names 
of Congressmen in newspaper or magazine 
bylines or as attractions on the lecture cir. 
cuit. Most of the network radio and tele- 
vision appearance also yield a fee. By such 
means 49 percent of the Senators and 16 
percent of the Representatives who reported 
added to their income last year. The aver- 
age senatorial earnings from these sources 
were $2,330, and those of Representatives 
Were $850. 

But this is grueling, time-consuming 
work, and except for a handful who are in 
top demand, such as Senators McCartuy and 


McManon, for example, it is not highly re- 
warding. Moreover, a Member can’t afford 
to seem to neglect the free appearances be- 
fore his home-town Rotary or women’s club 
in favor of the paid performance elsewhere, 
however much he may need the money. 

Senators have a higher market value in 
this respect than Representatives. One Sen- 
ator, for example, reported he had made 
more than $10,000 last year from writings 
and public appearances of various kinds. 
Several heve hired agents and set minimum 
fees of $500 per lecture. In the majority of 
instances, it is hard-driving necessity that 
causes the Members to take on these outside 
chores. 

Por those who are without private means, 
then, life as a Member of Congress can border 
on desperation. Particularly is this true of 
the House, where the tenure of office is more 
uncertain. Almost one-third of the House 
Members (although less than 10 percent in 
the Senate) reported themselves in debt as 
a direct result of their congressional service. 
Most of these are in hock to their own pay- 
master, the House Disbursing Clerk, with 
whom they have the dubious privilege of 
drawing up to 6 months in advance on their 
salaries. 

Last July Representative Ed Gossett, of 
Texas, resigned after 11 years in the House. 
In his farewell he said: “It has become ab- 
solutely impossible for a man to do his full 


a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
his dilemma. 


Tt is not difficult to conjecture what this 
all means in terms of congressional efficiency. 
No man can stay for long in the intellectual 


tive law case for their firm or 
big contract for their factory, 


awkward and critical times: Thursday to 
Tuesday week ends are not uncommon 
among many Members from near-by con- 
stituencies who are up against this neces- 
sity of spreading themselves over two jobs. 
Often they have to resort to deception to 
make these absences acceptable, a corrosive 
process at best. 

The situation undoubtedly has discour- 
aged some able men from seeking office and 
has caused others to retire after one or two 
terms. Yet, never have the times called for 
greater intellectual competence in our law- 
making establishment than now. The dearth 
of men of broad scholarship and of special- 
ized ability in particular fields of statecraft 
is one of the most conspicuous weaknesses 
of Congress. 

Finally, the situation is hand-tailored for 
potential corruption. Any Member of Con- 
gress is automatically the possessor of influ- 
ence in the Federal bureaucracy. The influ- 
ence of many, because of their exalted posi- 
tion, extends beyond the realm of Govern- 
ment as well. At the same time, Washington 
is acrawl with persons to discover 
and employ that influence, at whatever price 
may be asked. A Member sufficiently har- 
assed by debt may find it hard to resist a few 
thousand dollars, or a worth while equiva- 
lent, in exchange for a peremptory telephone 
call to a Government official or for his vote 
in a committee proceeding. 
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Such things have happened, and they will 
happen again. Raising congressional pay 
will not put a stop to it. But it will narrow 
the range of temptation to corrupt and be 
corrupted. 

THE PROPOSALS 


Since Congress is its own boss and the ulti- 
mate guardian of the national exchequer, it 
would seem relatively simple for it to vote 
itself such additional emoluments as it feels 
are ni . But lives in mortal 
dread of the public scorn it thinks would be 
heaped upon it if such a move were made 
now. Members recall with shudders the 
“bundles for Congress” gag which swept the 
country when they first tried to vote pen- 
sions for themselves in 1946. And it was 
only a few months ago that, in a frankly dis- 
tasteful burst of self-righteousness, they 
abolished tax exemption on their $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance. 

Most Congressmen are timorous about dis- 
cussing their pay publicly. Privately, how- 
ever, there appears to be overwhelming agree- 
ment that their compensation deserves to be 
$25,000 a year. This figure is concurred in 
by such eminent students of the question 
as Dr. George Galloway, of the Library of 
Congress, and Robert Heller, the Cleveland 
Management engineer. President Truman, 
who used to be a Senator himeelf, likes that 
figure, too. 

The feeling is that a Member of Congress 
is worth as much to the country as a Cabinet 
officer, whose salary is $22,500, or a Supreme 
Court Justice, at $25,000. 

The Congressman’s pay proposal that cur- 
rently enjoys the widest support offers, char- 
acteristically, an oblique approach to the 
goal. A resolution introduced at the last 
session by Senator EvErerr M. Dmxksen of 
Illinois, calls for the establishment of a pub- 
lic commission to study all aspects of the 
compensation of Congress. If the Commis- 
sion recommended an increase, it would be- 
come law automatically—sparing Members 
the embarrassment of having to be recorded 
“yea” or “nay” on the delicate question. 
But election year politics being what they 
are the proposal is conceded less than an even 
chance of survival. 

There is no escaping the fact, however, that 
Congress needs more adequate compensation, 
and probably at the level of $25,000. It 
ought, in spite of any adverse psychological 
effect that might ensue, to have it at once. 

Its needs cannot be measured by familiar 
home-town standards any more than its re- 
sponsibilities can be. Senators and Con- 
gressmen are not merely transplanted law- 
yers, farmers, and bank presidents from the 
hinterland, or if they are they should go 
back to their trade. As lawmakers for the 
world’s greatest democracy they should be 
permitted to live in dignity and to work with 
&@ mind free of unnecessary worries. 

If Congress is not to become a rich man's 
club or, equally bad, a refuge for impe- 
cunious misfits who can’t make the grade in 
private life, it should get its compensation 
up to a level where it will attract and hold 
the best and be too good for the worst. 


Research Laboratery, Army Quarter- 


master Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. UGH D. SCOTT, JR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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include the following article by Fulton 
Lewis, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald on February 10, 1952: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

The Army Quartermaster Corps, with an 
assist from several pork-barrel-minded Con- 
gressmen, has demonstrated again that it 
will soon surpass the Army engineers in the 
art of acquiring cash from Congress for 
boondoggling purposes. 

Since 1947 the QMC has been heckling the 
House Appropriations Committee for funds 
to construct a research center at Natick, 
Mass., about 30 miles from Boston, despite 
the fact that both the military and private 
industry already operate numerous testing 
centers for Army clothing and supplies. 

QMC started out by asking $5,760,000 for 
the Boston research center, which will be 
known as the Institute of Man. In 1951, as 
a result of pressure from House Majority 
Leader JoHN McCormack, of Masachusetts, 
and other members of that State’s congres- 
sional delegation, QMC was authorized to 
spend $11,000,000 for the project. Actually, 
the research center will cost from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000 to complete, construction ex- 
perts estimate. 

The expenditure is unnecessary. In fact 
the basic planning for the project got off to 
euch a ridiculous start that economy-minded 
Appropriations Committee nrembers thought 
they had it licked for good. The first survey 
in the Boston area for a land site resulted in 
a fiasco. Construction engineers selected a 
site as ideal but had to change their minds 
when warm weather arrived. They had de- 
cided on a swamp area that looked fine until 
the thaw set ‘n. 

QMC has a large research center at Phila- 
delphia. It also has the use of other Gov- 
ernment research centers, such as the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. Philadelphia is 
centrally located insofar as Army clothing 
mills are concerned. It has adequate trans- 
portation facilities and housing. 

To move research efforts to Natick would 
require construction of homes for 600 fam- 
ilies. It would also require construction of 
& spur railroad line and perhaps a new air- 
field. 

The Philadelphia QMC installation is 
valued at many millions of dollars. Labora- 
tories there test chemicals, plastics, leather, 
clothing, and textiles, and include a fully 
equipped dye house capable of dyeing small 
production lots of any type of cloth, either 
for research and development or for the 
manufacturing division of the depot. There 
is a general laboratory, also, which does basic 
research on bacteria, mold, and mildew for 
the entire Defense Department. 

QMC insists that it needs the new research 
center so that it can bring all of its testing 
efforts under one roof. It also has other 
ideas about the center, which appear some- 
what removed from its basic function of sup- 
plying fighting men with clothing and equip- 
ment. Here is a sample of what the Insti- 
tute of Man will be if QMC has its way: 

“The Quartermaster General will conduct 
basic research on all aspects of the relation- 
ship between man and his environment. 
Man is frequently the weakest link in a mili- 
tary operation conducted under extreme en- 
vironmental conditions, 

“All environmental conditions will be 
studied at the Institute of Man. This re- 
search will consider the psychological as well 
as the physical environment. Mass reac- 
tions, psychological warfare, panic, and the 
like will be studied, including personality 
and social factors involved in fomenting and 
preventing wars.” 

That’s quite a chore for the Defense De- 
partment’s supply branch. Quite a jump 
from bcans and bacon. A $11,000,000 jump 
as a starter, and one that is completely a 
waste of taxpayer money. 


QMC already has adequate facilities for 
testing material. It maintains six centers, 
including a huge installation in Chicago for 
testing meats. And as for going cosmic, 
QMC can get its advice on psychological war- 
fare and social factors from dozens of pri- 
vate and governmental studies now under 
way. In Colorado, for instance, there is a 
highly secret research center where detailed 
studies are being made of mass reactions, 
panic, and other human reactions of interest 
to the military. 

To date, several thousand dollars have 
been spent acquiring a lease on land near 
Boston for the Institute of Man. That's 
enough. 


Economy Act of 1952 


Lo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March ¢, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speeker, since 
February 5 when I introduced my bill, 
H. R. 6441, entitied the “Economy Act of 
1952,” I have reccived nonpartisan ex- 
pressions of support for it from many 
parts of the country. I em inserting in 
the Reconrp 2 very thoughtful ictter from 
Marion B. Folsom, president of the East- 
man Kodak Co., and cheirmen of the 
board of trustees of that most construc- 
tive organization of business leaders, the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

The letter follows: 


RocHestcr, N. Y., February 25, 1952. 
Hon. FRaAN@LIN D. ROOSEVILT, JR., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN ROOsELvrLtT: This is in 
reply to your letter of February 8, asking for 
my comments on your bill H. R. 6441. 

Iam in hearty agreement with the purpose 
of your bill—to provide better budgetary 
information and bctter control over Govern- 
ment expenditures throvgh improved budg- 
etary procedurcs. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development hes long been interested 
in this important subject. We are currently 
engaged in a comprehensive study of it, with 
a view to developing our recommendations in 
detail as to ways in which budgetary con- 
trols can be improved in both the congres- 
sional and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Since this stucy will not be com- 
pleted for several months, the comments 
which follow represent my individual views. 
In gonercl, however, I believe that they are 
concictent with the committec’s thinking as 
thus far expresced. 

The procedural changes propoced in the 
bill all sccm to me decirable end certain of 
thom correspond to pccitions tcken by CED 
in previous studies. The Budget Bureau al- 
ready presents scme of the information 
called for in sections 2, 3, and 4 of the bill; 
I take it that the purpcse of these sections 
is to provide more information of the types 
stipulated than has been available hitherto. 
I assume that the budgetary information on 
a cash consolidated bacis called for in sec- 
tion 2 is intended to supplement end not 
supplant the data on en administrative basis 
now presented in the budget. 

The procecures called for in sections 5, 6, 
and 7 of the bill seem to me highly desirable. 
Certainly among the procedural changes 
which are needed are better scheduling of 
appropriation measures, record votes on ap- 
propriations, and authorization to the Presi- 
dent to veto individual items of proposed ex- 
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penditure which are not in the national in- 
terest. 

I trust that the provisions of your bill, 
and of the companion bill in the Senate, 
S. 2602, will receive serious consideration by 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B. Fotsom, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 


Empire State Jaycees Favor Private 
Power Development 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the following resolution 
which was adopted by the Empire State 
Junicr Chamber of Commerce in sup- 
port of the Capehart-Miller bill for the 
redevcicpment of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara Falls and River by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the New York State Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce has taken action opposing 
governmertal development, either State or 
Federal, of the Niagara power potential, and 
there are now pending in the Congress of 
the United States two bills designed to place 
the redevelopment of Niagara power in the 
hands of governmental authorities, and in 
addition to these bills there is the Cape- 
hart-Miller biil which sceks to retain the re- 
development of Niagara power in the hands 
of free private enterprise; and 

Whereas the redevelopment of Niagara 
power by private enterprise would not ne- 
cessitate the appropriation of any public 
funds, nor would governmental development 
yield any revenue at all for the support of 
Fedcral, State, and local governments, but 
on the cther hand redevelopment by private 
enterprise would produce Federal, State, and 
local taxes estimated at $23,000,000 annu- 
ally: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as en- 
dorsing the Capehart-Miller bill which will 
place redevelopment of Niagara power in the 
hands of private enterprise; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as being 
unequivocally opposed to any legislation 
which seeks to place the redevelopment of 
Niagara power in Government hands. 


AFL President Warns UMT Is Only a 
Start Toward Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, President 
William Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in a letter addressed 
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to the Members of this House, has given 
a powerful warning that UMT is only 
the first step in the administration’s 
program of total regimentetion for 
America. At the same time he has given 
the lie to the administration claim that 
“numerous labor organizations have 
testified for this bill.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the letter from Pres- 
ident Green: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1952. 
To All Members of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

My Dear ConGcrEssMAN: Within a few 
hours, you will be called upon to vote on 
recommittal of the pending bill, H. R. 5904, 
to bring into being universal military train- 
ing forthwith. As has been stated officially 
and publicly, the American Federation of 
Labor long has opposed this scheme of creat- 
ing Armed Forces. The A. F. of L. is con- 
vinced that the proponents of UMT are de- 
termined to create it at all costs, without 
substantial safeguards against military domi- 
nance over this peace-loving Nation. 

The United States and any allies it may 
have already are fully guaranteeing our coun- 
try’s good faith against the common enemy 
through the present selective service law, and 
as rapidly as young men arrive at age 18 
years, 6 months, their liability for service is 
fully defined. Any maneuver, more or less, 
than the present law provides can only be re- 
garded as an irrevocable step toward indus- 
trial conscription, a universal draft. This 
was proposed early in the 1920's in language 
less vague than the blanket authority con- 
tained in the present bill. Commander Spaf- 
ford of the American Legion, at that time, 
was demanding full power for one man to ad- 
minister. 

For the information of those who thought- 
lessly are convinced that the philosophy be- 
hind H. R. 5904 is limited only to human 
beings, I remind you that the American 
Legion bill of the Seventieth Congress, H. R. 
8313, provided that the President in case of 
war must “determine end proclaim the ma- 
terial resources, industrial organization and 
services over which Government control is 
necessary to the successful termination of 
such emergency,” etc. 

Is it surprising that the proponents have 
refused to provide a cut-off date therefore, 
for the presently proposed legislation? Even- 
tually UMT will provide rigid control for 
every civilian if enacted. It will need only 
to be amended and extended once it becomes 
law. 

Today, of course, when a man is in the 
Organized Reserves, he is subject to rule by 
the military. He may be called to active 
duty and forced to serve in whatever capacity 
Gesignated. Conceivably, he may be on strike 
at the time and recalled to break his own 
strike. The potentials in this respect are 
far too many to enumerate here. 

Those who shout the loudest for passage 
of this bill soon will be confronted with the 
same dilemma as organized labor, because the 
military will want the same power over pri- 
vate wealth, property, and money, and all else 
as it now demands over manpower. The 
time is not far off when you will have this 
issue at your doorstep. Your neighbor's 
small holdings, home and all else, savings 
included, your neighbor's farm, his store and 
everything will be in the same jeopardy as 
all labor is today. Where else do you find 
all labor, farm, school and church groups 
standing solidly together as they do against 
H. R. 5904. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower has said, “Numerous labor organi- 
gations have testified for this bill.” Such 
statement is not borne out by the public rec- 
ord. Primarily, the A. F. of L. does not rep- 


resent wer veterans as such, yet, more than 
2,000,000 from the A. F. of L. served in World 
War II. I am sure none of them would 
countenance the recent conduct of a vet- 
erans’ organization here toward Members of 
the Congress who were its dinner guests, by 
threatening them if they vote against H. R. 
5904. I also am sure that if your vote brings 
down the the wrath of the National Com- 
mender of the American Legion, your posi- 
tion still will gratify all labor groups, and I 
believe, the religious, educational, and agri- 
cultural groups likewise. 

The American Federation of Labor is fully 
alerted as to what is planned for this Na- 
tion from within, es well as, what is plotted 
by enemies from without. This is no new 
development. We have followed all the de- 
vious machinations for many years. If the 
obvious steps toward building defenses are 
being spurned in H. R. 5904, the shameful 
treatment of our National Guard units, 
failure to provide Reserve status for men 
while in World War II, and sudden demobili- 
zation following that war—all have served 
well to prove that the military, like a spoiled 
child, will be satisfied with nothing less than 
its own dcomands. 

The A. F. of L. 1951 convention unanimous- 
ly adopted the following: 

“In view of the present war emergency, 
the executive council favors limited univer- 
sal military training, however, that it shall 
end with the emergency, that it shall not be- 
come part of our educational system and 
that it shall in no way transgress upon or 
become part of our civilian system of serv- 
ice, production and distribution, or be used 
in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere 
with the rights of labor individually and/or 
collectively.” 

The bill does not meet the A. F. of L. con- 
vention action. 

The UMT bill is now standing on its own 
footing, no longer benefiting from support 
given the selective-service bill. Our survey 
shows the UMT bill cannot be passed in the 
form as reported by the committee. Any 
attempt to sugar-coat it on the floor with 
amendments can only betray the purpose of 
such amendments which will be unceremoni- 
ously traded away in conference. Certainly 
the same committee, unwilling to alter the 
bill of the military in committee, cannot win 
your confidence when it runs into such solid 
and sincere and informed opposition. There 
remains one recourse in the light of develov- 
ments, that is to support under the 5-minute 
rule a motion to strike out all after the 
enacting clause or finally a vote to recommit 
the bill. 

Ours is not a warlike nation. Let us prose- 
cute the war and pursue peace in the Ameri- 
can manner. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM 


Gren, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Should the United States Rule the World, 
via MacArthur, or Live in Peaceful Co- 
existence With the World, via Any Num- 
ber of Legitimate Leaders? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL ,/ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Trenton (N. J.) 


Trentonian of February 28, 1952, points 
up a very pertinent and fundamental 
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issue which should be more widely un- 
derstood. Mr. John B. Chapple, head of 
an organization supporting MacArthur 
in the presidential primary, has made 
the statement: “Those who want Amer- 
ica to rule the world will vote for Mac- 
Arthur.” This utterance is in direct con- 
tradiction to the ideals which brought 
this country to fight the imperialism of 
dictatorship and join with other peace- 
ful nations in an organization devoted 
to coexistence within a framework of 
mutual understanding for each other’s 
problems. 

The editorial follows: 

It Dorsn’r RING True 

Without knowing it, and in the clear, 
graphic language for which political ana- 
lysts and historians recently have been 
groping s0 vainly, one of General MacArthur's 
intrepid followers has put a precise finger 
On the greatest issue yet to face this Nation. 

The statement, uttered by John B. Chap- 
ple, head of the the Fighters for MacArthur 
organization, was in itself a synthesis of the 
great debate now raging across America. 
More clearly than any prior political decla- 
ration, it brought to the fore the path this 
Nation must take in order to survive. 

Chapple’s statement: “Those who want 
America to rule the world will vote for Mac- 
Arthur.” 

Never before has an issue been so clearly 
defined. In Chapple’s own words, the United 
States now has the choice of ruling the 
world—via MacArthur—or living in peace- 
ful coexistence with the world—via any num- 
ber of legitimate leaders. 

In Chapple’s own words, this Nation can 
choose between a state of quasi fascism, 
which has as its goals global conquest and 
universal hatred, and a state of world peace 
and brotherhood. 

In making that choice, Americans should 
bear only this thought: Not so long ago, 
and at the expense of incalculable human 
suffering, this Nation fought a bitter war to 
quell world imperialism. It would be the 
most tragic irony of history if the United 
States now should decide, after all, upon the 
course followed by Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin. 

The slogan, “Today America, tomorrow the 
world,” somehow doesn't ring true. 


Recolation of Lutheran World Relief 
EXTENSION ~ REMARKS L4 


RON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF Sete ie OY 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the Lutheran World Relief, Inc., on 
December 21, 1951, and a letter dated 
January 31, 1952, from this organization. 

The resolution states very commenda- 
ble objectives and the letter shows some 
of the great good that has been done 
under the provisions of paragraph (c) 
of section 117 of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948—62 Statutes at Large 
153, 22 United States Code, section 1515 
(c). Had it not been for this section 
of the law which provides for the use 
of ECA funds to pay ocean-freight 
charges for relief supplies, far less than 
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the 65,000,000 pounds of supplies shipped 

by Lutheran World Relief, Inc., would 

have reached the needy of many lands. 
The resolution and letter follow: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
or LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, INC., DECEMBER 
21, 1951 
Whe-veas we are convinced that the hu- 

manitarian concern of the American people 

ought to be reflected explicitly in the poli- 
cies of our Government; and 

Whereas substantial improvement in the 
economic and social well-being of millions of 
people in a number of countrics has been 
made possible by aid from the Economic Co- 
operation Administration; and 

Whereas millions of refugees, victims of 
war or persecution, are still dectitute in 
many nations, including the countries of 

Western Europe; and 
Whereas, effective July 1, 1952, the Mutual 

Security Act restricts economic ascistance 

to foreign nations to projects specifically in 

the interests of the security of the United 

States; and 
Whereas efforts to increase the well-being 

of peoples in the long run lay the firmest 

foundation for good will and peace among 
the nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Lutheran World Relief calls 
upon Congress to broaden the stated objec- 
tives of United States foreign air legisla- 
tion to provide positive demonstration of 

American concern for the well-being of our 

fellow humans in need. 


LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, INC., 
New York, January 31, 1952. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the last meeting of the board 
of directors of Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
consideration was given to the matter of re- 
imbursement by the United States Govern- 
ment of ocean freight expenses on relief 
shipments by voluntary agencies. Apprecia- 
tion was again expressed for the substantial 
amounts reimbursed through the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Consideration of this matter naturally led 
to a discussion of the Mutual Security Act 
and the restrictions imposed by that act on 
economic aid to countries abroad. 

Lutheran World Relief adopted a resolu- 
tion pertaining to the foreign aid legisla- 
tion of the United States; and at the direc- 
tion of the board, I am herewith transmit- 
ting a copy to you. 

Lutheran World Relief serves as the over- 
seas relief arm of the National Lutheran 
Council and churches with a memberchip 
of approximately 4,099,000 persons. During 
the past 6 years this organization has shipped 
into 23 countries a total of more than 65,- 
000,000 pounds of food, clething and other 
relief supplies with a total value of more 

Very truly yours, 
BERNARD A. CONFER, 
Administrative Secretary. 


) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND™ 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the 
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Peace 


United States on the occasion of the ded- 
ication of the Courier, the Voice of 
America ship, and published in the New 
York Times of March 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ApDDROocS DEDICATING 
Voice or AMERICA SHIP 


Dr. Compton, members of the Cabinet of 
the United States, distinguished guests, and 
the friends of peace all round the world. 
I am speaking to you today from a ship. 
It is a special kind of ship, and it will 
perform a very special mission. 

This vessel will not be armed with guns, 
or with any instruments of destruction. 
But it will be a valiant fighter in the cause 
of freedom. It will carry a precious cargo— 
and that cargo is truth. 

This ship is named the Courier. It is 
well named, for it will be carrying a mes- 
sage. It will be carrying a message of hope 
and friendship to all thoce who are oppressed 
by tyranny; it will be carrying a message 
of truth and light to those who are con- 
fused by the storm of faisehood that the 
Communists have loosed upon the world. 

This vessel is a floating radio transmitter, 
which is to broadcast the programs for the 
Voice of America. It will be able to move 
from place to place, beaming our campaign 
of truth to people behind the iron curtain 
whom we have thus fer been unable to reach. 

The Courier is a small ship—it is not as 
big as a destroyer—but it is of tremendous 
significance. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it will carry on the fight for freedom 
in the ficld where the ultimate victory has 
to be won—that is in the minds of men. 

TRUTH TO MAKE PEOPLE FREE 

As the world stands today, free peoples 
must have strong military forces to protect 
themselves against aggression. But the final 
solution for the ills that plegue the world 
can never lie in armies and navies and air 
forces. The final colution cannot be reached 
until all nations are willing to live together 
in peace. The final victory cannot be won 
until the truth has mace all peoples free. 

There is a terrific struggle going on today 
to win the minds of people throughout the 
world. 

The rulers of the Kremlin are trying to 
make the whole world knuckle unaer to the 
godless, totalitarian creed of communism. 

cy are busy everywhere spreading propa- 
ganda to stir up fezr and hate and to set 
nation against nation. 

The free nations of the world have not 
yielded to the onslaught of Soviet propa- 
ganda. We have undcrteken to answer prop- 
aganda with the truth—for we know that the 
truth is the best answer. To bring the truth 
to peoples everywhere, we are using maga- 
zines, newspapers, motion pictures, libraries, 
and information centers in all parts of the 
world. We must use cvery means to combat 
the propaganda of slavery. 

This ship is an important part of that 
campaign. Our arguments, no matter how 
good, are not going to influence people who 
never hear them. I'll repeat that. Our argu- 
ments, no matter how good, are not going to 
influence people who never hcar them. The 
purpoee of this ship is to help get our message 
through. 

SEEK PEACE FOR WORLD 


There is one thing I want this ship to 
say—over and over again—to our friends 
throughout the world, and especially to the 
people of the Soviet Union and those behind 
the iron curtain: 

The United States of America is working 
night and day to bring peace to the world. 
As President of the United States, I say with 
all my heart that we yearn for peace, and 
we want to work with all nations to secure 
peace. 
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We have no quarrel with the people of the 
Soviet Union or the people of any other 
country. 

For almost two centuries the people of the 
United States have lived at peace with the 
peoples of Russia and China and other coun- 
tries whose rulers are now assailing us. Only 
a decade eco, when the peoples of Russia 
and China were suffering under two of the 
most savage invasions in history, we came 
to their aid. We helped them to save their 
countries. 

I want to say to these people today, as we 
did then: We are your friends. There are 
no differences between us that cannot be set- 
tled if your rulers will turn from their sense- 
less policy of hate and terror, and follow the 
principles of peace. 


NO HATE FOR ANYONE 


Today the aggressive policies of your rulers 
are forcing us to arm to defend ourselves. 
But we cannot find it in our hearts to hate 
anyone. We cannot find it in our hearts to 
bear any hate against you. We know that 
you are suffcring under oppression and 
persecution. We know that if you were free 
to say what you really believe, you would join 
with us to banich the fear of war, and bring 
peace on earth and good will to all men. 

Your government, with its newspapers and 
radios, may try to make you believe that the 
United States is a hostile country, bent on 
war. But that is not true. I want you to 
know that our highest aim is peace and 
friendship—and an end to the horrors of 
war. 

Wherever you may be listening to this 
broadcast, remember this: The people of the 
United States extend the hand of friendship 
to you across the seas. The future may look 
dark, but let us have faith, together, that 
all peoples will one day walk in the sunlight 
of peace and justice. 


The Fight for Men’s Minds 


em 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE = 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Fight for Men’s Minds,” 
which is a report of a Mission to Evalu- 
ate American Propaganda Abroad, de- 
livered at Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., on December 6, 1951, by Thomas 
J. Deegan, Jr., vice president and direc- 
tor of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. While I do not agree with all of 
Mr. Deegan’s conclusions, I believe that 
this is a very valuable report and that 
Members cf the Congress and the public 
will benefit from a reading of it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is the report of a mission for our 
Government made this year to evaluate the 
methods and effects of our American propa- 
ganda abroad. It covers six countries on the 
Continent, deals only with the information 
organizations operating under the United 
States flag. This mission was made for the 
head of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

= o * ” * 

One of the first things I found on my ar- 

rival in Europe is that our country has five 
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wholly autonomous, unrelated foreign prop- 
aganda organizations running at full tilt. 
These represent the State Department 
(U. S. Information Service); the Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe, which 
is General Eisenhower's organization, and 
popularly called SHAPE; the Ncrth Atiantic 
Treaty Organization, known as NATO; the 
Office of the High Commissicner of Germany, 
run by John McCloy, and abbreviated 
HICOG; and ECA. While HICOG runs West- 
ern Germany, its influence is very clearly felt 
throughout the Continent and elsewhere. 


. . * . > 


To me, at least, this diffusion can only lead 
to confusion. It is only natural that each 
of these organizations has pride of author- 
ship, professional jealousies and, as consti- 
tuted, a lack of coordination. Most serious 
among the deficiencies of such a system, 
however, is the fact that all five are com- 
peting for the same men’s minds. 

” . . - ” 


As freemen, from a free country, trained 
on the virtues of free thinking and independ- 
ence, the personnel of all five of these or- 
ganizations present their stories of the west- 
ern way of life as they know it and see it. 
Of course, this freedom and independence 
of thought is what makes America great, 
and what, God willing, will save the world 
from Communist slavery. However, we can- 
not underestimate our adversary and his 
method of approach. 

Our adversary'’s party line is developed in 
one place, the Kremlin, and he tells it in 
all parts of the world undeviatingly. It can 
be said rightly that this lack of flexibility 
may be his greatest weakness. But in this 
battle for men’s minds I fear that the same 
story repeated over and over again, con- 
sistently, in all parts of the world, begins 
to ring true after a while. On the side of 
virtue, we need only to look for proof of 
this to the story of Calvary, told identically 
on 100,000 altars for 2,000 years in the daily 
Mass. And on the side of evil, there was 
Joseph Goebbels and the big lie. 

In making my observations I visited not 
only with our American propaganda chiefs 
and their staffs in the various countries 
on the Continent, but I also talked at length 
with foreign publishers, editors, working 
news and radio men, churchmen, business- 
men, and the so-called man in the street— 
cab drivers, concierges, sales people. I tried 
to reach a cross section of people who would 
be on the receiving end of our propaganda, 
as well as to discuss methods with those 
men who selflessly are giving their time and 
talent to our Government in guiding our 
propaganda abroad. In addition, I talked 
with the principal correspondents of Ameri- 
can newspapers and wire services who are 
stationed in the capitals of France, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries. 

The general conclusion I drew, based on 
this one-man Gallup poil, was that Ameri- 
can aid very clearly was on the way to put- 
ting war-torn Europe back on its feet and 
restoring to it a self-respect which had been 
crushed into the dust by Hitler and Mus- 
solini and threatened with complete pul- 
verization by Stalin. But I also saw that 
we have not been winning men’s minds in 
direct ratio, nor in a ratio that was even 
close. 

> . * . * 


For the most part, persons I talked to, of 
all levels, did not reveal themselves as per- 
sons who seriously or philosophically wanted 
to be Communists, but there were many 
among them who were flirting with the idea 
simply because the Communist line offered 
more at the moment to peoples ready and 
waiting for long-overdue good news. 

. . * . * 

For a long time we have been told that we 
are in a cold war with Russia and we are all 
conscious of the armament race which has 


been going on. Certainly, we also have been 
in a propaganda war with the Soviet Union. 
If international conflicts must exist in the 
world, then it would be better that we meet 
our foe psychologically, rather than in a 
blood bath. If we are in a race to stockpile 
the atom bomb and match weapon for weap- 
on with Communist Russia, then let us real- 
istically match our propaganda techniques 
item for item with our adversaries. * * * 

The Communist propagandist is not con- 
cerned with the truth, and when truth is no 
factor propaganda can be very successful. 
* * © Our adversaries, up to now, have 
enjoyed a natural advantage in that they 
are using Frenchmen to propagandize the 
French, Germans to sell Germans, Italians 
the Italians, etc. While the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency—our American espionage sys- 
tem—undoubtedly is using this device to 
secure military and political information, we 
have not yet adopted it in our various infor- 
mation organizations. Many of the Ameri- 
can propaganda chiefs and their staffs have 
the advantage of speaking and understand- 
ing the language of the country, but in most 
cases lack the advantages implicit in the na- 
tionals of a country. That starts our boys 
off with one strike against them. 

The importance of making propaganda be- 
lievable by having it emanate from someone 
other than ourselves cannot be underesti- 
mated. Carl Byoir, considered by many the 
dean of American publicists, has summed it 
up this way: 

“There is a lot of difference in a person 
speaking well of himself and someone else 
speaking well of him, even though the words 
may be identival. In my opinion, there is 
just as much difference in a country speak- 
ing well of itself and someone else speaking 
well of the country. 

“You and I have learned through the years 
that it isn’t what is said that counts but 
what is believed. What a Frenchman says 
about America will have more impact on a 
Frenchman than what an American s@ys 
about America. What an Indonesian says 
about America will have more of an impact 
on an Indonesian than what an American 
says about America. 

“Of course, you carry this principle down 


to leaders of groups within a country de-. 


livering their message to people who have 
confidence in the speaker or leader. 

“In other words, I believe that the real 
beginning of effective propaganda in other 
countries begins not with the dissemination 
of information, but with the organization 
that will make possible the dissemination of 
that information from sources enjoying the 
confidence of the greatest number of people 
in the particular country.” 

Of all the wonders of the Western World, 
perhaps one of the greatest has been Ameri- 
can selling ability. In the course of a single 
year, 1950, this great talent was able to ring 
up the sale of 6,665,863 automobiles, 1,955,- 
182 new telephones, 250,000,000 tubes of 
tooth paste, and 361,300,000,000 cigarettes, 
among other things. It has been used just 
as successfully to sell the need for new high- 
ways, larger airports, taller buildings, better 
refrigerators, and a thousand other new 
ideas. If America was to have one single 
label, other than mastery of industrial pro- 
duction, it would be mastery of selling. 

Yet this most important facet of American 
living is largely neglected in our world 
affairs. 

In the organizations described earlier in 
this report the propaganda function—called 
information service by our Government for 
reasons which are not entirely clear to me— 
consistently is at a secondary or lower level 
in the total structure of our foreign instal- 
lations. It is analogous to the situation so 
prevaient 20 or 30 years ago in American 
corporations where the public-relations 
function—mostly called publicity for rea- 
sons which also never have been clear to 
me—occupied a subordinate place in the 
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company’s framework, carrying out what it 
was told to do rather than being invited to 
counsel on what should be done. 

Americen business has long since learned 
the value of winning men's minds, and the 
majority of enlightened corporations place 
the propaganda function at a high policy 
level. 

The pattern which was evident to me in 
my European appraisal was that the prop- 
aganda function not only was rated second 
or lower but that in almost every case the 
various chiefs are working newspapermen or 
editors on leave. These men include some 
of the finest American journalists who, at 
personal sacrifice, are giving a year or two 
of their time to serve their country. How- 
ever, looking at this coldly, by nature and 
training they are predisposed to tell their 
story in the printed word. They had been 
brought up on the straight news philosophy— 
how much space will this story get? And 
while the printed word can never be written 
off as one of the implements of propaganda, 
it is by no means the alpha and omega of 
this highly sensitive business of penetrating 
the human mind. It very seldom follows 
that a first-class journalist is a first-class 
propagandist, for the components of the 
good propagandist, like those of his corpo- 
rate counterpart in public relations, include 
in addition to the fundamentals of commu- 
nications, equal parts of politics, diplomacy, 
human relations, public speaking, economics, 
and perhaps not a little guile. 

Notable exceptions on both sides which leap 
to mind are the late Steve Early, who was 
first a great Associated Press Washington 
correspondent and later a great publicist dur- 
ing the Roosevelt years. Conversely, the 


late Charlie Ross was a superb newspaper 
correspondent and editorialist, but less than 
brilliant as public relations counselor to 
President Truman. 


The fallacy in placing the propaganda 


emphasis on the press almost exclusively, 
aside from the obvious shortcomings of such 
& limited public relations approach, is that 
in Europe today the press and radio are 
heavily infiltrated by Communists and in 
some cases controlled outright by them. 
The most effectively planned front-page 
news stories, therefore, are either slanted 
against the American propaganda line or not 
used at all. Add to this the fact that illit- 
eracy on the Con‘inent is staggeringly high. 

It becomes essentia' that other tools be 
used to win men’s minds, and in fairness to 
our propagandists abroad I hasten to point 
out that many of them have been ingenious 
in this respect, but more by brain wave than 
by design. Frequently, a single seemingly 
natural event can create such instantaneous 
public reaction that a propaganda end can 
be achieved without the use of the age-old 
news release at all. 

For example, while in Frankfurt I learned 
that during the summer of 1950 fear among 
western Germans of the imminence of Rus- 
sia’s march to the Rhine had reached near- 
panic proportions. (Even a year later the 
people in Western Germany, while calmed 
still were fearful, for they knew that the 
Russians already occupied half their coun- 
try and could overrun Western Germany 
within an hour after a signal from Moscow.) 

But when, in 1950, terror gripped these un- 
fortunate people whose minds we are making 
such great efforts to win, a conference of top 
brass in the High Commissioner's Office was 
held. The public relations recommendation 
to Commissioner McCloy was that he imme- 
diately import his 86-year-old mother from 
the United States to spend the summer with 
him in Germany. This was done promptly, 
and the fears of the western Germans were 
quickly dispelled. Their interpretation of 
this seemingly natural act was that the High 
Commissioner certainly must know more 
about an impending Russian invasion than 
they did, and certainly would not bring his 
mother into such a situation. Therefore, 
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they reasoned, the Russians would not 
march—a propaganda 10-strike. 

There are other examples of ingenuity em- 
ployed by our propagandists, but these un- 
fortunately are isolated cases rather than 
part of our propagandists’ blueprint. 

While in Italy I was struck favorably by a 
device being used successfully there. Real- 
izing that the adult population is to a large 
degree illiterate, our propagandist conceived 
the idea of reaching the adults through their 
children—a method which American adver- 
tising ingenuity for years has been using to 
sell Bond bread. 

Taking our old American game of monop- 
Oly, the rage in the middle thirties, our 
boys in Rome patterned after it a game called 
the game of the lira fund. They revised 
the game for five players, compelling the 
children to get their parents into the act, 
The style of play followed monopoly, with 
the players rolling dice and moving talismen 
around a board, but instead of a line marked 
“return to home, mortgage foreclosed,” as in 
monopoly, the line read “no work today, 
Communist strike,” or something similar. 
The propaganda message was conveyed 
throughout the game so that the impression 
subconsciously was being made that the 
Commie was not the players’ friend but their 
enemy. 

Although the caliber of our propaganda 
chiefs on the Continent is the highest by 
newspaper and magazine standards—a 
limitation which I consider a key to the prob- 
lem—the staffs under them, by and large, 
are mediocre. 

° . * . = 


Our Communist adversaries on the propa- 
ganda line are shrewd men and are capital- 
izing every conceivable error which we even 
unwittingly commit. For example, when our 
national planners decided to call our foreign 
aid program Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration (a mouthful, and certainly not 
counseled by any experienced public rela- 
tions man), they automatically gave our 
propagandists abroad a fundamental prob- 
lem. Naturally, the agency we: popularly 
referred to abroad by our representatives as 
ECA. In Italy it didn’t take the Commu- 
nists long to create confusion,since ECA— 
pronounced ECKA in that country—happens 
to be the descriptive word for the guild which 
runs the houses of prostitution. 

Then our boys tried a simpler term—Mar- 
shall plan—but this was promptly — 
and referred to by our adversaries as martial 
plan—the American war plan. 

Only last week, during the tragic flood 
which savaged the Po Valley in Italy, the 
Communists did their best to exploit the 
disaster. They first spread the rumor that 
the United States A-bomb experiments had 
caused the rainfall and the flood. A sur- 
prising number of Italians seemed to he- 
lieve the nonsense. Not missing a trick, the 
Communists then demanded that the Rome 
government divert arms appropriations to 
fiood relief. 

The Communist techniques of jamming 
American radio programs are well known. 
By coincidence, I had a dramatic demon- 
stration of this. I was in Rome when Gen- 
eral MacArthur made his farewell speech be- 
fore the joint Houses of Congress in Wash- 
ington, a speech broadcast throughout the 
world. I heard it in the papal studio of 
Radio Vaticano, which is one of the highest- 
powered radio stations in the world. The 
Communists did not jam the program from 


aes Weep eee. bot Rees co beet the 
cheers and applause. After an hour of this 
Tsiednatl, Gare te a nidtey coated Gea wars 
vous state, and the Communist propagan- 


dists had won another psychological point. 
This was literally an old general not dying 
but fading away. 

Among the reactions to our propaganda 
program which I sought abroad was that 
of the Vatican. The clerical heads of the 
Vatican’s communications expressed the hon- 
est opinion that without American foreign 
aid Italy, Western Germany, and France even 
now would be Communist-controlled. How- 
ever, they added, this was due to the eco- 
nomic progress at high business levels, not 
because we had reached the minds of the 
farmer, the factory worker, and the average 
family with the story of western democ- 
Tacy. 
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I think that a competent, qualified repre- 
sentative, regardless of title, should be in 
close liaison with the Vatican as a listening 
post for information pouring in there from 
the rest of the world. 

It was my privilege to be taken behind 
the scenes of the Vatican’s world communi- 
cations center, where on a 24-hour-a-day 
schedule unslanted ‘nformation is being sent 
in from the bishops throughout the world, 
even including vhose countries behind the 
iron curtain where the church still exists in 
sme form. This information ranges from 
top-secret coded teletype messages regarding 
affairs of church and state to uncoded, in- 
nocuous reports and requests from the 
dioceses of the world. 

Tremendous credit is due Robert Mullen, 
director of information of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (and Life editori- 
alist on leave), who has been devoting more 
time than he bargained for to accomplishing 
the kind of thing we are asking for in this 
report. 

. . s . 7 

In summation, then, the observations made 
abroad resulted in the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. That the propaganda function be estab- 
lished at Cabinet level in the Government 
of the United States, for if this is a war of 
ideas it is as essential to have a Secretary 
of Propaganda as it is to have a Secretary 
of Defense. 

2. That an unpaid advisory committee 
composed of a half dozen American public- 
relations professionals be created to coun- 
sel on our foreign propaganda. This would 
also serve to put those in our propaganda 
organizations abroad on a more sophisticated 
basis and undoubtedly would attract some 
of the top publicists in the profession to 
fill such posts, 

(Such a group was created and consists 
of the following: Car] Byoir, chairman of the 
board, Carl Byoir and Associates, New York; 
Earl Newsom, senior partner, Earl Newsom 
& Co., New York; Arthur W. Page, retired 
vice president and a director, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York; Paul Gar- 
rett, vice president, General Motors Corp., 
New York; and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., vice 
president and a director, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Co., New York.) 

3. That teams of public-opinion leacers— 
burgomasters, butchers, bakers—from the 
countless small towns and villages of the 
Continent be brought to our country for a 
month to view with their own eyes the won- 
ders of western democracy. Boulder Dam, 
the pay windows at Detroit, Merritt Park- 
way on a Sunday afternoon, and the other 
things which we believe are right and be- 
speak a free way of life. The only quali- 
fication here is that such teams be exposed 
to no pressure from our State Department, 
but simply be given the opportunity to judge 
for themselves, 

This, then, is not only a report but a plea 
for immediate consideration by our admin- 
istration. Up to now the fight for men’s 
minds is one war we are not winning. 
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Broadcast by the President to Soviet 
Russia and Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 


KON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Mr. Truman’s Broadcast,” 
published in the New York Times of 
March 5, 1952, commenting on the Pres- 
ident’s broadcast to Soviet Russia and 
Red China. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. TRUMAN’s BroaDcast 

Going over the heads of their Govern- 
ments, President Truman yesterday broad- 
cast directly to the peoples of Soviet Russia 
and Red China a message of peace, hope, 
and friendship. 

He told the Soviet peoples and the Chinese 
that, contrary to the flood of lies and calum- 
nies unloosed against us by Communist 
propaganda, we remain their friends. He 
recalled to them that only a decade ago 
We went to their aid to liberate them from 
the most savage invasions in history. Fi- 
nally, he assured them that it is only the 
aggressive policics of their own rulers that 
compel us to arm in self-defense, and that 
if these rulers would abandon their sense- 
less policy of hate and terror and follow 
the principles of peace there are no differ- 
ences between us and their countries that 
cannot be settled by peaceful means. 

Mr. Truman spoke from the new radio ship 
Courier, which has been equipped for “Op- 
eration Vagabond” to carry the campaign of 
truth waged by the United States through 
the Voice of America closer to peoples be- 
hind the fron curtain. But in thus dedicat- 
ing this new instrument of the campaign he 
also inaugurated a whole new phase of the 
campaign. For his broadcast was one of 
the most direct appeals made by an Amer- 
ican Presicent to the peoples of other coun- 
tries over the heads of their hostile rulers 
since President Wilson’s days. 

Though our Government disclaims any in- 
tention of inciting other peoples to revolt, 
as the Communists are attempting to do in 
the free world, his broadcast contains over- 
tones that cannot make the Communist rul- 
ers feel more secure. For he told the Soviet 
peoples and the Chinese that they are suf- 
fering from the oppression and persecution 
of tyranny, and he in effect called on them 
to join in the fight for freedom we are wag- 
ing and which we are trying to win in the 
field where ultimate victory in that cause 
has to be won—that is, in the minds of men. 

The statement that there are no differ- 
ences between us and other countries that 
cannot be settled by peaceful means can be 
also read as another invitation to the Com- 
munist rulers to come to terms. But that 
invitation, as shown by past experience, is 
likely to find favor in Communict eyes only if 
there are power and pressure behind it—the 
power of our own military strength and the 
pressure of the Communist-dominated peo- 
ples themselves. But to induc~ the latter 
we must still translate the concepts of peace, 
freedom, and justice into terms that the peo- 
ple we cddress can underctand. 

We cannot compete with the false prom- 
ises of the Communists, but we can tell the 
truth about what is happening in the world 
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and what we are trying to do to establish 
@ peace that the peoples behind the iron 
curtain can embrace. The President's mes- 
sage marks a good beginning toward that 
end. 


The Burley-Tobacco Program 


EXTENSION OF sneae 


HON. THOMAS R. ua 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me at meeting of the 
Scott County, Ky., Farm Bureau, at 
Georgetown, Ky., on Tuesday, March 4, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


If the true story of a tropical agricultural 
county in Kentucky or any like State were 
k-.own, and if the happiness of her homes, 
the culture and refinement of her people, 
the freedom cf worship and deep religious 
sentimert that exist in the cities and on the 
farms could be truly told and understood 
behind the iron curtain, there wouldn't be 
a Communist left. 

While I recognize fully that the foundation 
of our Republic is in individual communities 
and men and wom n,I am not among those 
who despair of the fate of the Republic. I 
believe that we can save this country. I be- 
lieve that we can preserve this Republic. 
After 164 years under the Constitution of 
the United States and after 4 years of Wash- 
ington in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, I still believo that it is worth 
saving. : 

Of course, the worst trouble with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States today is that 
there is too much of it. Taxes are too high 
and prices are too high, but farm prices have 
never been fair in relative proportion to other 
levels. 

THE FARM PROGRAM 


Where legislation has been properly writ- 
ten and where the farm program has been 
well managed, it has succeeded beyond all 
expectations. In Kentucky partly as a re- 
sult of the price-support program for the 
chief cash crop, tobacco, and with the as- 
sistance of the soil-conservation program, 
farmers are recovering from adverse condi- 
tions and circumstances against which they 
have been struggling since the Civil War. 

In 1951 the total cash receipts of farmers 
were $632,632,000. In 1932 Kentucky’s cash 
farm income was estimated at $82,000,000. 
In other words, in 20 years the cash receipts 
of Kentucky's farms have increased to almost 
eight times what they were. Regardless of 
statistics, anyone with two good eyes can 
look over the fence at any farm and see the 
difference that has taken place. 

Last year a total of $7,708,000 was paid 
to farmers in Kentucky conservation pay- 
ments under the agriculture conservation 
program. The benefits derived are difficult 
to evaluate, but certainly the agricultural 
advancements of permanent and lasting 
value are far in excess of this amount. 

BURLEY TOBACCO SEASON 

The burley tobacco program offers an ex- 
ample to the country of how a farm pro- 
gram can bs successfully administered to 
the profit of farmers and without any cost 
to the United States Treasury or to any tax- 
payer. 


The figures that I am giving are for type 
$1 burley tobacco. This is the type of to- 
bacco in which you deal in this locality. 
Also, some figures are available which serve 
as an example of what has happened for all 
types of tobacco. 

Sales ended February 25, 1952, in the auc- 
tion of the crop that was produced in 1951. 
A gross total of 650,089,730 pounds of type 
31 burley tobacco was sold on the auction 
markets of eight States for an average of 
$51.03 a hundred, or a total of $331,739,- 
789.21. These figures are, of course, subject 
to slight revision. 

In order to judge the value of the tobacco 
program and the other steps that have been 
taken from which the farmers have bene- 
fited, it is necessary to compare this with 
a low year like 1931 when 424,751,000 pounds 
of burley sold for an average of $8.70 a hun- 
dred, or a total of $36,953,337. It is interest- 
ing to give the figures since 1911 of the 
number of pounds sold and the average 
price that was brought on the auction mar- 
ket: 


Average 


pice per 
undred 
pounds 


Pounds 
sold (1,000 
pounds) 


174, 800 
196, 080 
176, 776 
224, 664 
217, 338 
257,050 
251, 520 
312, 000 
300, 348 
287, 716 
175, 677 
276, 399 
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NO COST TO TAXPAYERS 


The price of tobacco was supported by 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans based 
on parity price. John W. Jones, president of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation, announced recently that this or- 
ganization which administers the price-sup- 
port program for burley tobacco, in 11 years 
of operation has made a profit for the Gov- 
ernment. From 1940 to 1949 the Burley To- 
bacco Growers Cooperative Association has 
taken tobacco on consignment, When the 
final payments are made this summer, the 
association will have added $4,645,449.72 to 
the amounts paid to farmers that they would 
not have received without the price-support 
program. Mr. Jones stated that $5,701,250.31 
has been paid the United States Government 
in interest for loan of its money to the 
growers. 

The Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Association advances loans on money bor- 
rowed from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. More than $100,000,000 altogether has 
been paid to growers. The good manage- 
ment of the price-support program by Mr. 
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Jones and his associates has been a service 
of untold value to Kentucky tobacco growers. 


PARITY PRICE 


A new method of calculating parity prices 
became effective in 1950. There are 309 items 
that are included in the index of prices paid. 
There are three classifications: 

The index of living includes food, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, auto supplies, household 
operations, and household furnishings. 

In production are included seed, livestock, 
building and fencing, materials, fertilizer, 
lime, motor supplies, motor vehicles, farm 
machinery, equipment, supplies, and feed. 

Taxes include tax per acre on farm real 
estate. Interest is on farm mortgage in- 
debtedness and wage rate is cash paid for 
hired farm labor. 

The range of parity price on burley to- 
bacco since it first became effective in 1933 


: Parity price 
DORE cibtitticeoiciieatninéiéiotamin 16.1 
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The reason *obacco farmers do not want a 
flexible parity price is because the time when 
support prices are needed is when prices are 
going down. Of course, if parity price gors 
up and down with other prices, it isn’t a sup- 
port price at all. 

Last year only approximately 7 percent of 
the tobacco offered for sale was turned over 
to the loan agencies. This year the associa- 
tions have taken 97,526,795 pounds, or a total 


_. of 15 percent. 


THE ECA PURCHASES 


In addition to the support of the price of 
burley tobacco that came from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans, the price 
also benefited from sales to Europe under the 
Marshall plan and ECA. 

From the time ECA went into effect in 1948 
through June, 1951, exports of leaf tobacco 
of type 31 burley have amounted to 150 mil- 
lion pounds. The largest shipments have 
been made to Germany, Portugal, Scandina- 
vian countries, Belgium, and Netherlands. 

The aid program, ECA, was inaugurated to 
assist in rebuilding the economies of friendly, 
or non-Communist, European countries. It 
was intended primarily for the benefit and 
indirectly for the protection of our com- 
merce and our national safety. It has been 
of direct benefit to the tobacco growers of 
Kentucky and adjoining States. 

In the period when dollar exchange was 
insufficient to provide payment for our to- 
bacco shipments to European countries, aid 
funds have bridged the gap and thereby 
retained and expanded foreign markets for 
Kentucky tobacco. Markets have thereby 
been retained in France, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries and markets have 
been expanded, particularly in burley, in 
Germany and Austria. Neither of these 
countries imported burley in quantity before 
the inauguration of our foreign-aid program. 

It is expected that tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky and adjoining States will continue to 
derive benefits from helping others long 
after they no longer need or receive our ecO- 
nomic. aid. 








COUNTY COMMITTEES 


There has been great value to the farmers 
in having the organization of county com- 
mittees in connection with the work of the 
PMA and the soil-conservation districts. 
These districts were formed and created 
under State law. At the beginning of this 
session of Congress, there was referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, of which I am a member, 
@ proposal from the voluntary Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. One of the 
bills on this subject would have given to 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
blanket authority to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all its agencies ac- 
cording to his own ideas. 

At the same time a proposal was made 
from the committee which was organized to 
follow up the Hoover Commission’s findings 
to do away with all the county committees 
and to substitute therefor a county advisory 
committee of five members with 4-year 
terms. This proposal was as federalistic as 
the original Brannan plan was socialistic. 
I opposed them both. One civil service 
worker could not do all the work that is 
being done so ably and in most cases free 
gratis for nothing, by county agents, exten- 
sion workers, committee members, and 
others. Instead of either of these plans, it 
is a safe prediction that if the Department 
of Agriculture is reorganized, such reorgani- 
zation will affect only the offices in Washing- 
ton and not disrupt the local committees 
in the field. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 is so 
worded that price ceilings cannot be placed 
on tobacco until such time as the average 
selling price exceeds the parity price. By 
parity price is meant the total of ity and 
not the support price. This in effect elimi- 
nates tobacco from price ceilings. When 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
headed by Senator Burnet Mayrsank, of 
South Carolina, began its hearings on the 
bill this year, I asked that if any change 
is contemplated in this section that I be 
permitted to testify in opposition to any 
such change. 

THE MINIMUM BASE 

The gravest danger to the farm program 
is the minimum base. ,Under the present 
marketing quota regulations, burley allot- 
ments of nine-tenths of an acre or less are 
exempt from acreage allotment reduction. 
This situation becomes more serious in view 
of the announcement that a reduction may 
be required under the marketing quota law 
for the 1953 crop. 

At the State conference of the PMA Com- 
mitteemen in Lexington, February 20, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“That all old farm burley allotments take 
their pro-rata share of any reductions, ex- 
cept that burley allotments of five-tenths 
acre and less not be further reduced.” 

There were about 400 of the county PMA 
committeemen present and at least 60 per- 
cent of them were from areas where the 
allotments were small. 

CIGARETTES AS EXAMPLE 

The price support program is not holding 
up the cost of living to consumers. Instead 
it is working in just the opposite way by pro- 
viding an abundance of food and other com- 
modities affected. This could not be shown 
better than in the case of cigarettes which 
are selling for 21 cents a package in the 
State of Kentucky, of which 8 cents go for 
Federal taxes, 2 cents for State taxes and 1 
cent for hidden taxes. Actually a package 
of cigarettes is only costing 10 cents except 
for what is added for taxes. This is the 
best illustration of how taxes are themselves 
‘the cause and source of inflation and farm 
prices are not the cause. 
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Poem by Irvin E. Perigo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART ¢ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a poem en- 
titled “We Humbly Bow,” written by Mr. 
Irvin E. Perigo, Indiana poet, which was 
read at Lincoln Day observances at Lin- 
coln City and Boonville, Ind. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We Humsiy Bow 
(By Irvin E. Perigo, Indiana's poet-pianist) 


“All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother” (Abe Lincoln). 


And Lincoln, from the depths of his great 
heart, 

Looked back, with joy, upon his boyhood 
days, 

And placed, from earthly things, her work 


apart, 
And humbly gave his mother all the praise. 


And we, today, in true humility, 
Give thanks to God for mother and for son 
Who gave their all to keep a nation free 
From stain or blot, or glory poorly won. 


O Mother! of a great and mighty man, 
Who lived to serve, according to God's plan, 

Our grateful hearts look up to God to pray 
We may deserve Thy heritage today. 


Because Thy love, so constar and so true, 
Was ever dear unto Thy noble son, 
And gave him strength, each trying day anew, 
To meet the work that God would have 
well done, 
We come again unto this holy shrine 
With thanks to God, for this great son of 
Thine. 





“The Far-Eastern Air Force in Korea, Ex- 
clusive of the Navcl Air Arm and Ma- 
rines, Has Flown 353,450 Combat 
Flights, Destroyed ez Damaged 40,250 
Vehicles, 1,300 Locomotives, 24,500 
Railroad Cars, 2,000 Bridges, 1,800 
Tanks, 4,250 Gan Positions, and Has 
Effected From the Skies 135,800 
Enemy Chinese Communist Troop Casu- 
alties.,—Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, 
Secretary, United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I flew up 
to New York last week to dis:uss the lo- 
cation of a new industrial plant ad- 
jacent to Moblie. If I am successful in 
bringing this additional industry to my 
district, it will afford continuous, year- 
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round employment without seasonal lay- 
offs to some 675 workers—more than 
half of whom will be skilled workers of 
a type now employed in other industries 
in the city of Mobile. 

I am happy to say that, as of this mo- 
ment, I think thce-c is a fair chance of 
inducing this triple-A reted corporation 
to effect their expansion in my district. 

Upon my return to Washington, the 
chief councel of the board—with whom 
I had conferred—wrote me with respect 
to one phase of the problem upon which 
the proposition is hanging fire. In his 
letter he remarked that the night before 
he had listened to a speech delivered by 
the Honorable Thomas K. Finletter, Sec- 
retary of the United States Air Force, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—a speech 
which he declared, “held the legal fra- 
ternity of New York practically spell- 
bound.” 

In part, he wrote: 

Like others seated in that great banquet 
hall, I have been reading much in the press 
and hearing much over the radio as to the 
critical condition which exists in Korea 
with respect to Chinese Communist “su- 
premacy of the air” * * * of “the su- 
periority of the Russian MIG jet planes over 
our Air Force Sabre jets” * * * of how 
far behind we are in our plane production 
* * * and of other things—all of which 
must give citizens everywhere misgivings as 
to the future. 

But— 

He continued— 

Congressman, I want you to know that of 
all the speakers I have ever heard, discussing 
scores of topics, I don’t believe I have ever 
heard anyone who was bettcr posted on all 


phases of any question than was Secretary 
Finletter. 


Mr. Speaker, upon receipt of that let- 
ter, I obtained a copy of Mr. Finletter’s 
speech. I had it sent to my hotel, and, 
as is my custom, I got up at 4 o’clock 
yesterday morning, read the Rrcorp of 
the preceding day’s debate on the UMT 
bill, and then read the Finletter speech 
about which my New York friend had 
written. 

No matter how exalted an opinion one 
might have of our great and able Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, no one could have 
read that statement without feeling a far 
greater respect for his mental capacity, 
for his great power of discernment, and 
for his grasp of the problems of the air 
defenses of the free nations of the world. 

In this talk, Mr. Finletter rapidly, 
clearly, and concisely disclosed the rea- 
sons that gave rise to what he called 
the revolution through arms. While 
pointing out that it is not possible “to 
fully comprehend the consequences of 
this revolution,” still, with remarkable 
insight and discernment, Secretary Fin- 
letter traced the conversion, step by step, 
and pointed out to his audience just 
where the United States of America 
Stands with respect to its national de- 
fenses, security, and world peace. 

Mr. Finletter stated, in part: 

Now we can be hit directly from the air 
with the most destructive of all weapons on 
the day the conflict opens. Only by being 
able to fight effectively on the day our west- 
ern society is attacked can we hope to save a 
great deal of the Western World from occu- 
pation by an enemy. 
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Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, there are 
few, if any, men in Washington, or else- 
where in the Nation, who have a more 
complete grasp of all facets of the do- 
mestic as well as the foreign policies of 
this Nation than does Secretary Thomas 
K. Finletter. 

Questions of labor, commerce, foreign 
trade—questions of finance, budgeting, 
national defense—are all things upon 
which he can speak with authority equal- 
ly as great as he does upon those things 
altogether related to the planning and 
operations of the Department of the Air 
Force, over which he presides. 

In this talk before the New York Patent 
Law Association, there was scarcely a 
question of any moment with respect to 
our air defenses upon which he did not 
touch. Questions which have puzzled 
me with respect to logistics, atomic war- 
fare, strategic concepts of bombing, close 
air support interdiction, budgeting, costs, 
international relations, were discussed 
logically and convincingly. Especially 
was his talk clarifying as to the author- 
ized 95 wings of the Air Force as now 
planned, in contrast to the plans for the 
143 wings of the future. 

Mr. Finletter made no attempt to 
excuse anything that has been done to 
date. His was the type of report that 
the chairman of a multimillion-dollar 
corporation could well be expected to 
make to his board of directors. Every 
item of cost was laid bare and justified. 
All increased costs related to personnel 
were translated into terms of the in- 
creased striking power of our Air Force. 

While he spoke at great length on the 
question of the budget, he was equally 
frank and specific with respect to the 
quality of our planes. The story of the 
United States Air Force, as recited by 
Thomas Finletter, is a story of the build- 
ing of an Air Force which, as of this 
very hour, is second to none on the face 
of the earth—it is an Air Force that is 
not now equaled—one which never, in 
the foreseeable future, is to be sur- 
passed by any nation on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, no man can study the 
record of the United States Air Force 
in Korea without a feeling of great pride. 
Of course, we lost planes in the close 
support and interdiction operations that 
have been carried on in Korea—while 
the enemy lost none. This, as Secretary 
Finletter pointed out, was due to the fact 
that while we afforded an immensity of 
close support and interdiction, the ene- 
mies afforded their ground forces no 
airplane support. 

OCbviously— 

He said— 
if the enemy doesn’t protect in close sup- 
port its ground forces with airplanes, they 
are not going to lose any airplanes, but 
we have had control of the air in the battle- 


field, and the enemy has not yet been able 
to challenge it. 


In a previous address to this House, 
I pointed out that it had long been 
thought that the answer to the bigger 
Russian tank was a still bigger American 
tank. That theory has long since been 
proven to be fallacious. 

Today, we know that the answer to 
@ mammoth Russian tank is a little 


jet airplane capable of swooping down 
and destroying the tank almost instantly, 
and without loss of life to our own troops. 
No one in this world ever thought of an 
airplane as being a weapon to be di- 
rectly used against enemy personnel 
ground forces, but the Korean war has 
shown it probably to be one of the most 
effective of all weapons when used in this 
manner. 

Let me here submit the results in fig- 
ures since the beginning of the Korean 
war as claimed by the Far Eastern Air 
Force, exclusive of any contribution by 
the Navy and the Marines. The results 
are as follows: 

Number of combat missions 
Number of vehicles destroyed 
Number of locomotives destroyed 


Number of railroad cars destroyed 
or damaged 

Number of bridges destroyed or 
damaged 

Number of tanks destroyed or dam- 


ag 

Number of gun positions destroyed 
or da 

Number of troop casualties 


Mr. Speaker, the above enemy losses 
were the direct result of the highly ef- 
ficient close air support and interdiction 
campaign carried on by the United States 
Air Force in Korea. Therefore, as point- 
ed out by Mr. Finletter, there can be no 
corresponding close support and inter- 
diction losses on the side of the ground 
troops of the United States and other 
United Nations forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the compendium of fac- 
tual information released by Mr. Fin- 
letter is of such great import to the 
membership of this House, that I, under 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
revise and extend my remarks, am in- 
cluding therein the address made by him 
before the Patent Law Association of 


New York on Tuesday evening, Febru- . 


ary 26, 1952. 
That address was as follows: 


It is a particular pleasure to be here with 
my fellow lawyers in New York, especially 
on an occasion when they are doing honor to 
the distinguished members of the Federal 
judiciary. 

I will say a few words to you this evening 
about the work of the clients of this associa- 
tion. These men of talent have done great 
good for the world. But they have also given 
the world some terrible problems. It is the 
inventors and discoverers in the fields of 
pure and applied science who have created 
the revolution through arms in which we are 
now living. 

It is not fully realized that the revolution 
in military art, which began iu the closing 
days of World War II and is now at its height, 
is the greatest revolution in military tech- 
niques in history. By this I mean that the 
destructive power of a military force has in- 
creased since 1945 (and is still increasing) 
at a faster rate than at any previous time 
in world history; and that the military and 
political consequences of this revolution will 
transcend by far any previous advance in 
the military art. 

The new arms which science and industry 
have put into the hands of soldiers in the 
past have often seriously affected man’s way 
of life and the form of his state. In rela- 
tively recent history, for example, the cross- 
bow knocked the mounted chivalry out of 
their primacy on the battlefield; gunpowder 
destroyed the feudal castles and the feudal 
political system; the tank broke the 
supremacy of the defense which had char- 
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acterized World War I; and the airplane now 
has added a new dimension to the means of 
destruction. 

Political changes, too, have had great effect 
in giving the state a greater capacity to de- 
stroy its neighbors. Universal conscription, 
introduced by the French Revolution, re- 
stored the earlier tribal idea of the whole na- 
tion in arms and made the state a far more 
destructive institution than it had been in 
the preceding period of the family dynasties 
of Europe. The creed which put the interest 
of the state above the interests of the indi- 
vidual and then dedicated the whole people 
to war—the ancient Spartan idea—reached 
its climax in modern German and Soviet 
states. The result has been to almost de- 
stroy western society. 

But none of these things, either the im- 
proved military techniques or the changes in 
political forms, have had anything like the 
consequences which the present revolution 
in applied science for destruction holds in 
store for man. 

It is this development of atomic weapons 
which has given the peculiarly violent form 
to this revolution in arms. Other things are 
playing their part. The rapidly increasing 
power of the jet engine, whose thrust leaps 
forward year by year, is making the airplane 
@ new and terrible weapon capable of de- 
livering this greatest of all weapons that man 
has ever had. Applied science in electronics 
is moving forward in like fashion. We are 
edging into the age of guided missiles. But 
what makes all this progress—if that is the 
word—not just an orderly arithmetical pro- 
gression but rather a violent mutation cre- 
ating a difference not of degree but of kind, 
is the increasing availability of atomic power 
for purposes of destruction. 

It is not possible to comprehend fully the 
consequences of this revolution. One may, 
however, see certain things. 

First, it is clear now that all-out war, us- 
ing these new weapons, may well be final for 
both sides. The nature of war itself has 
changed. War always has been destructive 
but now its effect will be cataclysmic. 

War between individual nations is out of 
date. War now will take place between 
civilizations. The availability of these ter- 
rific forces means that the smaller nations 
must group themselves around the larger, 
so that now two antagonists, surrounded by 
their associates, face each other with the 
issue of the future of the world in their 
hands. It is certain that if the conflict 
starts, the damage to both will be cata- 
strophic—unless one of the two contestants 
can get in a decisive blow first. There always 
is the chance, and there always will be in the 
mind of the aggressor the hope, that b? 
striking first he may completely pulverize his 
enemy. And this is where the United States 
is handicapped, for we will not start a war. 
It is therefore our paramount duty to see to 
it that we are not caught by surprise and 
that a sneak attack will be unsuccessful. 

The plans of the Defense Department are 
geared to the facts of this revolution in arms. 
The truism is that the victor in a war con- 
tinues to make his plans for the next war 
with his eyes cast backward to the days of 
his victory. This we are trying to avoid. 
I do not say that we are succeeding entirely, 
for the pull of the status quo is not an easy 
thing to uproot. But I do think that our 
planners are aware of the major implications 
of the arms revolution. 

In one respect I may be more positive. 
The United States has definitely abandoned 
its previous concept of relying almost en- 
tirely on its mobilization potential for its 
defense. In World Wars I and II we were 
able to do this—to enter the war late and 
to bring our full effort to bear only a year 
or two after we had entered the hostilities, 
and still to win. 

Modern weapons and the power of our 
possible enemies have changed this. Now 
we can be hit directly from the air with the 








most destructive of all weapons on the day 
the conflict opens. And only by being able 
to fight effectively on the day our western 
society is attacked can we hope to save a 
great deal of the Western World from occu- 
pation by an enemy. 

We have adapted ourselves to this changed 
condition of affairs. By the terms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty the treaty nations 
agree that an armed attack against any of 
them in Europe or North America shall be 
considered an attack against them all. The 
action to be taken by each member nation 
is subject to final sovereign political deter- 
mination. And, equally important, all our 
western forces—air, land, and sea—are being 


readied to be able to go at a moment's no- | 


tice—to be in being at all times ready to 
move the moment an enemy attacks. 

Moreover, we are planning to use the new 
weapons to the fullest. We have our plans 
for the air defense of this country well along. 
We are doing our share in the NATO tactical 
air to work in the defense of Europe. And 
we are building up a strategic atomic coun- 
teroffensive whose purpose is even more -m- 
bitious than that of winning the war. For 
our hope is that the power of our defense, 
and particularly of the counterattack which 
we could let loose upon the sources of mili- 
tary power of an aggressor, will be such as 
to persuade him that it would be a mistake 
to start a war at all. 

This cotinteroffensive force is in good con- 
dition now. And under cur plans for the 
143-wing Air Force, it will grow better year 
by year until it reaches its full power. 

So far our counteroffensive atomic striking 
force has played a major part in deterring 
the Communists from attacking. We are 
planning it for the future in such a way that 
it will be an increasing deterrent. Our 143- 
wing force is planned with respect to the 
conditions of the time when it will come 
into full being—with respect to Communist 
defensive power as of that date and as to the 
weapons which we will have available at that 
time. 

This is why this present budget that we 
are asking for is so important. It takes a 
long time to build planes, and we must start 
our build-up from the presently authorized 
95 wings to the 143-wing force now. Our 
forecast of the future needs ure very tightly 
drawn and our budget is pruned to the 
lowest limits consistent with the job we may 
be called upon to do. There is no way of 
cutting this budget without cutting the 
striking power of the force we are building; 
and if we cut this force we will lose pro 
tanto its deterrent power. 

Large as is the sum which we are asking 
for, I must point out the care and economy 
with which the Air Force budget has been 
prepared. We have made savings in the big 
items, namely, in machines and personnel. 

There are three places where major sav- 
ings in the modern military Air Establish- 
ment can be made—in the machines, that is 
the aircraft; in the persornel who man the 
establishment; and in the bases which the 
establisk ment uses. 

We cannot make any economies by limit- 
ing the expansion of our base structure—for 
the reason that this is the weakest of these 
three pillars of the Air Force. We have only 
recentiy started building up our bases, and 
the sums we will be asking for for this pur- 
pose will be less than what I believe will be 
desirable to give us proper operating bases 
to produce the maximum of our power. 

In terms of machines we have made one 
great e~onomy, and that is that for all the 
three functions air defense, tactical air, and 
strategic air—we have concentrated on the 
planes to be in units ready to go the moment 
a war should start. We have not provided 
for reserves of planes to replace combat 
losses in the early months of the war before 
our production can get going. You may 
perhaps criticize this because it will inter- 
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fere with our being able to continue our 
striking power at full strength during the 
first year of a war. But we believe that the 
right thing to do is to concentrate our avail- 
able resources on what is to be available on 
the day it opens. For, in this way, we in- 
crease the deterring power of the force which 
we have. But in any event a very great 
saving in capital cost and maintenance cost 
has been obtained by using this principle. 

Personnel also is an expensive item. It 
isn’t Just the pay of the airmen and the offi- 
cers which costs money. It is all the rest of 
the maintenance costs that go with each 
additional man in the service. When we 
had the authorized force of 95 wings our 
authorized military personnel was 1,061,000. 
Our bucget now calis for an authorized 
strength of 143 wings—that is an increase of 
about 50 percent in striking power. But we 
plan to increase our military personnel to 
only 1,210,000. 

The number of civilian personnel has gone 
up somewhat higher relatively than military 
personnel. But the over-all increase in 
people, both military and civilian, will be 
only 17 percent for an increase of 50 percent 
in striking power. This is a major economy. 

This shows, I think, that our present budget 
is very closely tailored. Or, to use the cur- 
rent phrase: There is mighiy little fat on the 
muccle. It is for this reason that I hope 
so earnestly that there will be no cut in this 
budget. For I do not see how any saving of 
importance can be made without cutting 
into our striking power and thus weakening 
the deterrent quality of our air power. 

One more word about this budget. There 
is a very large element of capital purchase 
in the money we are asking for. You don’t 
increase the number of planes without mek- 
ing considerable purchases on capital ac- 
count. For this reason it is obvious that 
when we attain the forccs we are seeking, the 
level-off figure of maintaining these forces 
will be lower than the figures in the current 
budget. 

But at the same time I must warn that it 
will .ake some time before we get this force 
fully modernized. The construction of 
modern aircraft is a very long business. 

I would lite to digress to speak for a m>5- 
ment on the quality of our planes. I hear 
the statements sometimes made that the 
Comnuiunists are producing planes in much 
larger numbers than we and that their 
planes are better than ours. 

The facts about production are quite sim- 
ple. After the war was over our country, as 
always, hoped for a long era of peace and 
hoped that it would be able to have a Mili- 
tary Establishment which would not be large. 
The result was that our production of the 
machines of war, and particularly of air- 
craft, was cut to a small figure. This conci- 
tion continued down until the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

In the meantime the Communists appar- 
ently did not believe that there was to be 
this period of peace in which they could dis- 
pense with their military establishment. 
They maintained a large army and they 
started energetically to build air power. 

As a result they were able to keep their 
production going, so that at the present time 
they are reaping the benefit of decisions 
made 3 and 4 years ago. Their production is 
higher than ours now. 

But at the same time it must be noted 
that our new production is not yet fully 
under way. By new production I mean the 
planes which were ordered after the Korean 
war started. These planes were ordered at 
various times through the year 1950 and 
down as late as May of 1951. Because of the 
long time it takes to build a plane—2 years 
or more—our peak production rate will not 
be reached until the end of this calendar 
year and into the next. Indeed, to extend 
this still further, the ordering of the planes 
to accomplish the build-up from 95 wings 
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to 143 wings has not even yet been authorized 
by Congress. The request for it is contained 
in the 1953 budget, which, if approved by 
Congress, will not become effective unti 
July 1 of this year. 

From this you can see that, on the num- 
bers side, planes are not now coming off the 
production line in quantity; but they wil! be 
forthcoming in the fairly near future—pro- 
vided we get the necessary money appro- 
priated in response to our current requ>st. 

When it comes to the quality of the planes, 
the story is somewhat different. 

Most of the talk about the quality of planes 
comes from the comparison of the MIG-15 
and the F-86 in Korea. The MIG-15 is, as 
you know, the Russian interceptor which has 
been fed in larze quantities into the Chinese 
Communist air force. 

This Chinese Communist air force, by the 
way, is becoming quite sizable. It is now 
composed of about 1,700 planes, of which 
9C0 are jets, mostly MIG-15’s. This is a very 
considerable force. It is a serious threat. 

But to return to comparative quality of 
the MIG-15, the Russian interceptor, and the 
F-86, the best American day interceptor. 

The thrust, that is the horsepower, of the 
engine of the two planes is about the same. 
But the MIG is a lighter plane than the F-86 
and is therefore more maneuverable at the 
higher altitudes, although it is less able to 
take the strecs of dives in the denser lower 
air nearer the earth. The F-86 has, we think, 
a better gun platform—that is, is more 
stable. And it has a better gunsight. Aiso 
our pilots are better. 

The score of planes downed is instructive 
on this point. If we consider air to air com- 
bats between MIG-15's and F-86's—that is 
combats where these two planes fought each 
other—the score as of January 31 is 23 F-86's 
lost to enemy action and 166 MIG-15’s lost 
to our action. In other words, the F-&6 hus 
knocked down MIG's at the rate of 74 for 
each F-86 that ts lost. 

A part of this is no doubt due to our 
pilots’ superiority, but the fact remains that 
the F-86’s must compare pretty favorably 
with the MIG’s if the F-€6 is knocking them 
down at the rate of 7% to 1. 

One other point on relative performance 
in Korea. It is sometimes said that we have 
lost more planes to enemy action in Korea 
than the North Koreans and Chinese Com- 
munists have lost by reason of our action. 
This is true. As of January 31 the USAF had 
knecked down 279 Communist p!anes in air- 
to-air combat and had destroyed an addi- 
tional 70 on the ground. During the same 
period, the USAF lost 58 planes in air-to-air 
combat, 336 to enemy ground fire plus 8 
others to unknown causes. Of this total. 65 
planes were lost in close support operations 
and 296 in interdiction operations, while the 
Communists have lost no planes at ail in 
cloce support or interdiction. 

By close support I mean the use of piancs 
in close to the first lines to knock out enemy 
strong points such as dug-in enemy troops, 
artillery, and machines, gun positions and 
forward supply dumps. By interdiction I 
mean knocking out the bridges, railrcads, 
engines, trucks and other vehicles bringing 
supplies up from rear enemy depots to front 
enemy lines. 

We see then that we have lost a total of 
361 planes in close support and interdiction 
overations and the enemy has lost none. 
Why is this? 

It is because the enemy has done no close 
support and interdiction. We have had con- 
trol of the air over the batticficld and the 
enemy has not been able as yet to challenge 
it. Obviously if you don't do any close sup- 
port and interdiction you are not going to 
lose any planes. 

To translate this into recults the figures 
since the beginning of the war claimed by 
the Far Eastern Air Forces, including claims 
for attached units from Sout Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the Republic of K iea, but not 
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including those of the Navy or Marines, are 
as follows: 


Combat flights 

Vehicles destroyed 

Locomotives destroyed or damaged_. 

Railroad cars destroyed or damaged. 

Bridges destroyed or damaged 

Tanks destroyed or damaged 

Gun positions destroyed or dam- 
aged... -ncccnncneceneneeso 

Troop casualties 


4, 250 


These enemy losses were the result of the 
close support and interdiction campaign. 
There were, as I have said, no corresponding 
close-support and interdiction losses on the 
United Nations side. 

To return to this question of quality of the 
planes and to speak for a moment of other 
types, in the iong-range bombers the only 
plane in large numbers possessed by the Rus- 
sians is the TU-4, the copy of our B-29, hav- 
ing a range of something like that of the 
B-29 of 3,300 miles. This plane could reach 
almost any part of the United States on a 
one-way trip carrying atomic bombs. 

The Russians have, however, developed a 
new type of plane, which is in production in 
small numbers, which will have a consider- 
ably greater range and a speed substantially 
faster than their copy of the B-29. This will 
increase their capacity for direct attack on 
this country. 

Uur bombers are, nowever, superior to 
either of these types. The B-36, with its 
six-piston four-jet engines, is a first-class 
plane. ‘Whe B-47, which is a swept-back- 
wing all-jet bomber in the 600-mile-an-hour 
class, is far superior to anything that the 
Russians have in production. And coming 
along are the B-52 and the B-60 all-jet 
bombers with longer range than the B-47. 
In short, we are well ahead in the quality 
of our bombers. 

In light bombers, however, the quality is 
about the same. The Russians have two 
twin-jet light bombers which compare fa- 
vorably with our B-45 and the British Can- 
berra which we and the British are building. 

In the fighter bombers we are definitely 
ahead. The Russians have only piston- 
engined planes. One is known as the IL-10, 
a two-engine piston plane of relatively slower 
speed, and a light bomber which is in the 
same class called the TU-2, which is also a 
slower plane. Against this we have our F-84, 
which is in the 600-mile-an-hour category 
and is about to reach important numbers in 
production 

I have aiready spoken of interceptors, but 
I should also add that we have, in addition 
to the F-86, two very fine night fighters. 
The MIG-15 and the F-86 are day fighters, 
that is, they do not have radar which would 
enable them to operate in bad weather or 
at night, whereas the F-94 Lockheed, with 
one-jet engine and seats for two and loaded 
with radar, and the Northrop F-89, a two- 
jet engine two-seater, are splendid night 
fighters and will get into substantial pro- 
duction in the near future. 

I have spoken so far only of planes which 
are already in production. We are now in a 
race for quality, which is perhaps more im- 
portant than the race for quantity. It is a 
mistake to assume too lightly that we can 
build better machines than our possible 
enemies. But we can say that so far we have 
kept ahead of them in quality, although lag- 
ging in quantity. I hope that, with our 
minds now on our work, we will be able to 
keep apace, and, indeed, ahead of, anyone 
else in the development of the engines and 
the electronics and the airframes that com- 
bine to make the modern airplane. 

I have tried to emphasize that this force 
that we are building is a deterrent one. I 
have pointed out that we are concentrating 
everything on the power we will have avail- 
able at the moment of attack, with the hope 
that this power may be persuasive in the 
sense of preventing anyone from attacking 


us or our Western society. I would like to 
add that I think there is a real chance that 
this policy may be successful. There is a 
real chance that for the first time in his- 
tory war can be avoided—not just postponed 
but really avoided. If we can keep this kind 
of a force in being determinedly, and not 
keep changing our minds about it, there is 
a chance for some kind of a settlement which 
will guarantee the peace. I am not speaking 
of some agreement not to go to war which 
can be broken by anybody who wants to 
break it whenever he feels like it. I am talk- 
ing about a real settlement which will be 
enforceable and will be foolproof. 

I do not say this—that is, that there is a 
chance for real peace—because I think that 
reason has descended upon the earth and has 
now become the rule which governs man- 
kind. Instincts and customs, particularism, 
the inability of men to control their rulers, 
and maybe sometimes their not wanting to 
make their rulers be peaceable—these forces 
are still with us. Reason continues to play 
its small role in the affairs of men. It has 
not suddenly become the force that will make 
man save himself from destruction. 

But other things may. It may become 
dramatically self-evident, in terms easily un- 
derstood, by the instinct of fear or by sim- 
pler processes of knowledge, that the two 
great opponents in the struggle have weapons 
of such vast destructive power that it would 
be idiocy to start the interchange of blows. 

Even those mcst contemptuous of human 
lives and of civilization may respond to that 
kind of stimulus. If they do, and if we on 
our side do our part, there is the chance that 
the mere horror that both sides would be 
able to inflict on the other with the weapons 
they will soon have mey bring forth what 
this Government, and, indeed, all peoples of 
the world have long sought—effectively en- 
forced limitation of all weapons of war— 
doing away with the things without which 
war cannot happen. 

Here is the bright spot on the present 
world scene. But its light will dim and dis- 
appear unless we keep in being the military 
force which will be able at a moment’s no- 
tice to bring down on an aggressor the full 
force of these new and terrible weapons. 


Let us for a moment weaken this deterrent “ 


to the aggressor, and the 
warlike intentions will 


t brake on his 
pear. 


Lincoln and 1952 = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or — 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on the subject Lincoln and 1952, at a 
Lincoln Day dinner under the auspices 
of the Hillsboro County Republican Or- 
ganization at Nashua, N. H., on Satur- 
day evening, March 1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, — 


as follows: 


I am happy to be here and participate in 
this celebration of the one hundred and 
forty-third anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Meetings like this have 
been held all across the country. In our 
own State of New Hampshire, as you know, 
there have been several. 

Members of the Senate and others who 
have addressed Lincoln Day meetings tell 
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me that never before have there been such 
large gatherings for commemoration of the 
birth and life of the immortal Lincoln. It is 
being observed more widely than ever be- 
fore. 

This indicates to me an alertness on the 
part of Republicans everywhere—alertness 
to the dangers that confront our country 
from within its borders and from abroad. 
A mighty chorus is rising for a return to 
the principles of Abraham Lincoln for solu- 
tions to these problems. His examples, pre- 
cepts, and admonitions are a never-ending 
source of inspiration and guide to us. 

Every period of Lincoln’s life fills us with 
admiration. We think of Lincoln's rise from 


-the humblest of beginning, in a dirt-floored 


log cabin on an unproductive farm in Ken- 
tucky to the height of accomplishment for 
his country, and, indeed, for the whole world. 
Again and again we give thanks that all of 
this was made possible in our beloved land 
of liberty. 

We see Lincoln through the years: As a 
child lying on the floor of his cabin reading 
and studying and thinking out matters be- 
fore a log fire that he himself help prepare 
by splitting the logs; his serving as a clerk 
in a village store; his trips by flatboat down 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans which 
Were to make such a deep impression upon 
him and shape his destiny. 

We think of his struggle for education. 
Although he had barely a full year of school- 
ing scattered over several years, Lincoln's in- 
terest in reading is legendary. We recall his 
service to the colors in the Black Hawk War; 
his mastery of the law; defeat as a candidate 
for the Illinois Legislature; then on to the 
National House of Representatives and the 
great debate of his time which was to see him 
in the White House and the humble recipient 
of the homage of his countrymen as the 
Great Emancipator. 

All along the trail he left for us signposts 
to a yet greater Nation—greater economically 
and financially and more important than all, 
greater spiritually. These are ours and this 
American heritage can and must be passed 
along to the rising generation if only we have 
the eyes to see and the courage to abide by 
Lincoln's wise counsel. 

In Lincoln's Day the fateful issue was 
preservation of the Union. It was a conflict 
over principles of government, finally re- 
solved the Lincoln way, one Nation indivisi- 
ble with liberty and justice for all. 

Today, as in Lincoln’s day the issues that 
confront us reach to the very foundation of 
the Republic. This country, the best place 
on earth, is being undermined by a foe with- 
in our midst, advocates of the tyranny of 
communism and this is part of a world-wide 
conspiracy of Communists to rule the world. 

We face the crucial test of whether human 
liberty, the dignity of the individual, and 
freedom of choice shall be preserved, or 
whether they shalt be surrendered to an all- 
powerful Government controlling the lives 
and activities of our people. This is the end 
of the road of creeping socialism that is be- 
ing planned and fostered by the present ad 
ministration at Washington. F 

In foreign affairs the challenge of our 
times is whether we shall restore the consti- 
tutional processes under which the Congress 
is a full-fledged partner of the Executive, or 
continue to see the peace for which so many 
of America’s sons have given their all, frit- 
tered away in bungling, secret commitments 
and rudderless drift. 

Lincoln belongs to the ages, to all Ameri- 
cans, to all people, but he belongs uniquely 
and particularly to the Republican Party, 
because he was one of the chief organizers 
of our party, the first Republican President. 
In principle and tradition we belong to him. 
He shaped our party in its formative years. 
It believed in him. We have kept the faith 
through this long ordeal of New Dealism, 
these 20 long years of tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect. 








It is no exaggeration to say that during 
these 20 years our system of government has 
been undermined in a thousand ways. Until 
20 years ago the people had a choice between 
two great political parties. They differed on 
such matters as the tariff, but upon funda- 
mental principles of the Republic they were 
in agreement. 

The Democrat national platform for 1932 
contained this pledge: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of Government expenditures by 
abolishing useless commisions and offices, 
consolidation of departments and bureaus, 
and eliminating waste and extravagance, to 
accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per- 
cent in the cost of Federal Government.” 

Another plank promised, and I quote: 

“The removal of Government from all 
fields of private enterprise except where nec- 
essary to develop public works and national 
resources in the common interest.” 

This is how the Roosevelt administration 
got into office and then it proceeded to be- 
tray its pledges. One election after another 
was bought by taxine and taxing and spend- 
ing and spending. When they did not have 
enough cash they just borrowed more bil- 
lions and added it to the public debt. The 
New Deal wing seized the reins of the Demo- 
crat Party and injected its poisonous alien 
ideology into the Government. 

Where that administration left off in its 
undermining process, the Truman admin- 
istration picked up. All wrapped up and 
neatly tied, it proposed socialized medicine, 
Government snooping into highly confiden- 
tial relationship between doctors and pa- 
tients; federalized education under which 
bureaucrats in Washington would tell moth- 
ers and fathers how to educate their chil- 
dren; socialized farming under the Bran- 
nan plan, and socialized control over all 
business and industry. 

This dangerous, fantastic oppression would 
be on your backs today and your freedoms 
would be out of the window, were it not for 
the rock-like stand of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Congress for free competitive en- 
terprise and freedom of choice. 

The Democrat Party cannot be depended 
upon to clean up the debris left by 20 years 
of spendthrift New Dealism, because the 
Democrat Party is split wide open. 

It is like a strange bird. When its right 
wing flaps up, its left wing flaps down. Its 
head in the White House whirls around like 
a@ weathervane and on its tail sit the me- 
tooers, those people who know better but 
lack the courage to fight for their con- 
victions. 

Now it is upon this confusion that the 
Fair Dealers and “Queer Dealers’ prosper. 
They talk glibly of a planned economy under 
which they would plan the lives and activi- 
ties of 156,000,000 Americans. Well, we have 
seen a lot of planning but no economy. 

Why, for sheer hypocrisy observe the cur- 
rent $100-a-plate, self-styled Jefferson-Jack- 
son dinners that are being organized and 
ballyhooed by the New Deal leaders of the 
Democrat Party. There they give lip service 
to Jefferson and Jackson and then continue 
to betray them. 

Listen to Andrew Jackson: 

“From our past experience, it cannot be 
doubted that simplicity in the character of 
the Federal Government and a rigid economy 
in its administration should be regarded as 
fundamental and sacred.” 

Let me remind you that Andrew Jackson 
in his 8 years in office, left a Treasury sur- 
plus of $100,000,000. Contrast that with the 
trail of red ink left by the present New Deal 
administration in Washington. 

Instead of boasting that they are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Jefferson and Jackson, 
the New Deal winers and diners should be 
apologizing for betrayal of the public trust. 
I believe the American people now see 
through their hypocrisy and will prove it at 
the ballot box next November. 
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Our people of New Hampshire are frugal. 
We believe thrift is a virtue and that na- 
tions as well as individuals should live with- 
in their means. A nation, like an individual, 
cannot indefinitely spend more than it takes 
in without going to the poorhouse. Yet, 
that is where the spendthrift policies of 
the Democrat adminictration are leading. 

Throughout history many governments 
have been wrecked by loose ficcal policies. It 
not only can happen here; it is happening 
here and unless we restore sound government 
policies America and all who depend on her 
will fail. This is the goal] of the Kremlin. 
The tyrants of Moscow can win only through 
our suicide. 

The New Dealers want the people to be- 
lieve they are enjoying solid, wholesome 
progress, when the truth is our so-called 
prosperity is as decciving as the rosy cheeks 
on a patient dying with the fever. 

It is deceiving because it now costs $2 to 
buy what $1 would buy before World War II. 

It is deceiving because inflation has wiped 
out billions upon billions of dollars in the 
value of savings, insurance policies, annui- 
ties, pensions, stock dividends, and bond 
interest. You housewives know what I am 
talking about, because you do most of the 
buying for the home. 

The truth is our national economy is rest- 
ing on artificial props—the props of huge 
Government spending and shortages of goods 
and materials caused by the extraordinary 
demand for defense purposes. 

The Demccrat administration is the worst 
offender and because of its policies the cost 
of State and local government has gone up. 
One dollar out of every four dollars in cir- 
culation today is a Government spent dollar. 
Under the latest Federal tax increase and 
the expanded Government spending pro- 
grams, it soon will be $1 out of every three. 

This is the first time in our history that 
one-third of the American national income 
will be taken by government—Federal, State, 
and local. All history shows that when taxes 
reach the saturation point, national bank- 
ruptcy is inevitable. We are now in this 
dangerous area. 

Under the latest Federal tax increases, 
which have yet to become fully effective on 
an annual basis, the averaze American family 
receiving $3,500 income will pey about $1,100 
in taxes—direct and indirect. The regular 
corporation tax rate is now 52 percent and 
excess-profit taxes reach up to 82 percent. 

To further emphasize that the squander 
bund in Washington has reached the bottom 
of the barrel in its tax and tax and spend 
and spend philosophy, I point out that if 
the Federal Government took all taxable in- 
come of persons earning over $28,000, the 
revenue yield would be only enough to run 
the Government 22 days. 

This is what is being done to you and your 
country by the radical New Dealers who have 
captured control of the Democrat Party. 

Senator Greorscr, a Georgia Democrat who 
wants no part of the New Decal-Fair Deal 
spendthrifts, is an authority. on taxation. 
For many years he has been chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committce, which passes 
upon all revenue legislation. 

This is what Senator Grorcr caid in a re- 
cent magazine article: 

“I believe that we have reached the safe 
limit of our taxable capacity and that higher 
income taxes will destroy a large segment 
of our free socicty, impair our productive 
strength, and add inflationary pressures.” 

Senator Grorce also said, and I quote: 

“Excessive taxation is not the answer to 
inflation. The cure lies rather in the adop- 
tion of an expenditures program tailored to 
fit the ability of the people to pzy. There is 
@ limit to this ability and unless we are pre- 
pared to permanently surrender our free 
economy and our free society for a regi- 
mented economy and a socialized society, 
this safe limit has in my judgment now been 
reached.” 
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I agree with that statement and believe you 
agree with it. For years I have been fighting 
for just such a policy in Washington and I 
am confident that on next November 4, we 
will have enough recruits to do the job. 

The administration staggers from one 
emergency to another. Its only soiution is 
to spend more money, more subsidies, ard 
hand-outs to pressure groups. In foreicn 
aflairs, the administration gropes from pillar 
to post, scattering the American texpavers’ 
money and goods around the world, trying 
to win the friendship of nations with bribery 
— the guise of economic and financial 

Well might it be said of the present occu- 
pant of the White House what Abraham 
Lincoln said of the President of his time 
back in 1848. Speaking on the floor of the 
ee House of Representatives, Lincoln 
said: 

“His mind, taxed beyond its power, is run- 
ning hither and thither, like some tortured 
creature on a burning surface, finding no 
position on which it can settle down and 
be at ease. * * * He is a bewildered, 
confused and miserably perplexed man.” 

It has always seemed to me that the very 
essence of good government is to appraise 
the present correctly and to plan wisely for 
the future; to facilitate the well-being of 
our peonvle at hcme and to be sure our coun- 
try is always secure against attack. 

There is abundant evidence the adminis- 
tration has failed on both counts, because 
aomestically we are on the spiral of boom and 
bust, and certainly the United States is not 
eecure against possible attack. This admin- 
istration has tragically failed to cope effec- 
tively with the Communists’ international 
conspiracy to rule the world. 

There never has been a forthright, genu- 
ine effort on the part of the administration 
to cooperate with the Congress in scotching 
the communistic conspirators within our 
gates. To the administration this is all 
just a “red herring.” 

The administration’s foreign policics are 
as variable as the wind. America’s prestige 
and influence around the world is at an all- 
time low. We are reduced to the shamcful 
humiliation of paying ransom, submission to 
blackmail, for release of our citizens as in 
the case of the four Air Force fliers kid- 
naped by the Communists in Hungary. 

The administration has succeeded in al- 
most isolating America from the other na- 
tions of the free world. In 1945, we were the 
strongest Nation, militarily, economically 
and spiritually, on the face of the earth. 
We headed the strongest combination of 
powers in the history of the world. 

Yet, because of inept diplomacy, we find 
our enemies ever stronger, some of our 
friends betrayed, some of our friends fearful 
of our intentions, and others who support us 
primarily in the hope of more and yet more 
aid. 

The irony of this situation is that con- 
structive critics of the Truman-Acheson pol- 
icy of isolating America have been vilified 
and abused. 

If I were to fix a date marking the begin- 
ning of the deterioration in our prestige 
abroad, it would be 1933. It was then that 
a New Deal President officially recognized 
Communist Russia and admitted this anti- 
God dictatorship into the family of nations. 
The record ever since is one of appeasement 
of the Communists. Now, my friends, it is 
well established, you cannot tame a bear no 
matter how much honey you feed it. 

At Yalta, without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the American people or the Con- 
gress, Eastern Europe was handed into Rus- 
sian bondage and China’s sovereign rights 
were handed to the rulers of the Kremlin. 

All of this was ratified and confirmed by 
President Truman at Potsdam shortly after 
he became President. 

For years the Truman-Acheson adminis- 
tration tried to reduce Western Germany to 
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the status of a purely agricultural state. Her 
factories and mills were destroyed or dis- 
mantied and carried off in large part to So- 
viet Russia. 

For years some of us in the Senate have 
urged that Western Germany and Spain be 
included in the Western European defense 
network. A defense of Western Europe with- 
out Western Germany and Spain would be 
like building a dam with two holes in it. 
At long last steps are being taken to include 
Western Germany. New Dealers and Com- 
munists do not like Spain and so no tangi- 
ble action has been taken to include Spain. 
But Communist Yugoslavia receives our aid. 

Greece and Turkey are belatedly taken into 
the mutual defense establishment, but 
throughout the Middle East—the Moslem 
world—the historic friendship for America 
is being strained by the ineptness of the ad- 
ministration. India sits on the fence. 

And so we move on around the world and 
find in Asia the blackest chapter in America’s 
history, save one: Pearl Harbor. China, our 
historic friend and ally, the China that 
fought for us by pinning down a million 
Japanese soldiers while we got up off the 
floor after the treacherous blow at Pearl 
Harbor, was abandoned into the darkness be- 
hind the iron curtain. Yes; rascals in our 
State Department aided and abetted this 
crime of the ages. 

The fall of China gave a green light for 
the Communists’ aggression in Korea. Other 
nations along China’s border and beyond 
anxiously wonder where the Russian bear 
will strike next. 

And now our dreadful experience in Korea, 
all of which would never have occurred if 
we had had competent leaders. Our combat 


casualties to date are over 110,000. They 
are greater than our combined casualties of 
the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Mexi- 
can War, and Spanish-American War. In 
addition, there have been tens of thousands 


of noncombat casualties. 

We do not even know what the cost is in 
dollars. Congress and the American people 
have never been told. We do know the cost 
is over and above the staggering $85,000,000,- 
000 appropriation budget submitted by the 
President to the Congress for fiscal 1953. 

Since World War II, our Military Establish- 
ment has spent more than $150,000,000,000; 
additional billions have been spent on 
atomic development and other defense pro- 
grams, and we have distributed more than 
$50,000,000,000 in cash and goods around 
the world. 

We have not received a dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar provided for that 
purpose by the taxpayers. We have a right 
to ask what has become of the money. Why, 
we are told our national preparedness has 
just begun to roll and that we are yet in 
the tooling-up stage. This means more bil- 
lions, many more, to get into high gear of 
production. 

Congress in 1950 provided $735,000,000 
for expansion of the Air Force from 48 to 58 
groups, but the President upon his own ini- 
tiative canceled the expansion and put the 
funds in cold storage. Now we are paying 
billions for his mistake, this failure to rec- 
ognize the dominance of air power in mod- 
ern war. 

We are told authoritatively that even 
today we have only a “shoe-string” Air Force. 
The significance of this is appreciated when 
we realize the Red air force is just 5% 
hours from where we are now assembied. 

The war in Korea, as it is being con- 
ducted, is the most hopeless conflict in 
American history. Never before have our 
boys been ordered into battle without total 
victory as the objective. 

One man, one great American, did more 
than any other person, to change 80,000,000 
former enemies in Japan into friends and 
the nation into a potential bastion against 
the wave of communism. 


But because he dared to advocate a vic- 
tory in Korea over Communist aggressors 
instead of a stalemate, he was removed by 
President Truman from his command. Let 
me say that long after the pygmies of this 
administration have been forgotten or sunk 
to their just reward, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will be a glowing symbol of true American- 
ism. Every day that passes proves him more 
correct. 

Oh, yes, fellow Americans, there is much to 
be done by the new Republican administra- 
tion and Republican Congress to repair the 
damage done to the ship of state by 20 long 
years of misrule. 

Many persons of the younger generation, 
those who have lived only under the con- 
stant New Deal nightmare of crisis and 
emergency, do not seem to know that it was 
under Republican Presidents and Republican 
Congresses that this country became strong 
and great. This wealth and substance are 
being destroyed by the New Deal-Fair Deal 
spoilers. 

But you know the Republican Party can 
be depended upon to keep its pledges, be- 
cause the Republican Eightieth Congress did 
keep it pledges. 

If the accomplishments of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, in control of only one 
branch of the Government, had been more 
energetically presented to the people in 1948, 
there would now be a Republican in the 
White House and a Republican Congress co- 
operating for the good of the country. 

We pledged to free the people of smother- 
ing controls and we did liberate the people 
from 76,000 rules, regulations, «cirectives, and 
orders. 

We pledged to relieve the postwar housing 
shortage and we did provide for the biggest 
home-building boom in all history. 

We pledged unification of the armed serv- 
ices and we did unify them. 

We pledged to look after the needs of war 
veterans and we did pass 188 bills, notwith- 
standing opposition of the President. 

We pledged to deal constructively with ag- 
riculture and we did help the farmers and 
the whole country by adopting a long-range 
agricultural program providing price support 
for maximum production. 

We pledged development of natural re- 
sources and we did provide more money for 
reclamation, soil conservation, and rural 
electrification than any previous Congress. 

We pledged to help small businesses get a 
better break and we did create special House 
and Senate committees which gave their full 
time to that necessary action. 

We pledged a balanced Federal budget and 
we did balance the budget. 

We pledged reduction in the national debt 
and we did cut the national debt $7,800,000,- 
000. 
We pledged tax relief and we did cut taxes 
$4,800,000,000 over three Presidential vetoes, 
with 71 percent of the tax rolief going to 
persons with incomes under $5,000, and 
elimination of 7,400,000 low-wage earners 
from the tax roll. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress did all 
this and then closed fiscal 1948 with a Treas- 
ury surplus of $8,500,000,000, the biggest sur- 
plus in all history. 

That is how the Republican Party delivers 
on its pledges. It is proof of what will be 
done when the sound, solid principles of the 
Republican Party prevail in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

There must bo a complete change. We 
have had enough of the New Deals, Fair 
Deals, and “Queer Deals.” We need a new 
deck. 

Foreign and domestic problems are so en- 
twined and intermingled as to be inseparable. 
We cannot think of withdrawing from the 
world. The airplane, modern communica- 
tion, modern warfare, and above all, our des- 
tiny to guard the light of freedom, make us 
part and parcel of the world. 
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Today, all we hold dear is in danger of go- 
ing down the drain, because of the Truman 
administration. The No. 1 must before we 
can even begin to deal effectively with for- 
eign and domestic problems, is to rid the 
offices of Government of dishonest officials 
and employees, the pro-Communists, and the 
starry-eyed spendthrifts. 

We must clean out the State Department. 
This job calls for strong soap, a stiff brush, 
and plenty of elbow grease from basement to 
attic. 

Various agencies of Government are tar- 
nished by immoral betrayal of public trust. 
Every week that passes exposes another scan- 
dal. It is a revolting picture. 

My friends, the Government at Washington 
has wandered so far from the principles of 
the founders and builders of this Nation 
that the need for roconstruction confronts 
us at every turn. I would list as a start this 
10-point program: 

1. We must restore the confidence of the 
people in their Government by putting only 
men and women of integrity and loyalty in 
charge and by cleansing the rolls of unworthy 
employees; punish the wrong-doers. 

2. We must have no new taxes. We must 
fit the cloth of expenditures to the pattern of 
revenue. This means reduction of the over- 
swollen bureaucracy, elimination of waste, 
and a halt to Federal intrusions into the 
affairs of the States and municipalities—an 
end to the trend toward national socialism. 

3. We must combat inflation realistically 
by striking at its root causes. These are huge 
Government spending, rising national debt, 
and reckless use of manpower and materials. 
Inflation is a dishonest means of paying Fed- 
eral debt. Destruction of the value of sav- 
ings, pensions, annuities, and the dollar it- 
self must stop. Competitive enterprise must 
be preserved. Every citizen must have the 
opportunity to make the most of his or her 
talent, initiative, and skill. 

4. We must restore to foreign affairs the 
constitutional processes under which the 
Congress as a whole and not just a few “me- 
tooers,” is a full-fledged partner. Bypassing 
of the people and their Congress through 
far-reaching executive agreements must 
stop. 

5. We must at the outset of the new Re- 
publican administration denounce the Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam agreements as be- 
trayals of humanity. From these secret 
commitments stem most of our major ills. 

6. We must have foreign policies that our 
friends will understand and that our ene- 
mies wiil respect, always adhering to the 
principle of peace with justice and special 
favors to none. 

7. We must guard against usurpation of 
power over the military by the Executive. 
The Constitution lodges solely in the Con- 
gress the power to declare war, to raise and 
support armies and navies, and to provide 
rules and regulations to govern them. We 
want no more undeclared wars. 

8. We must adopt a global national de- 
fense policy and be prepared to retaliate 
swiftly and decisively against aggression 
upon America’s security interest. This is the 
responsibility of the Congress. 

Our major contribution for defense of our 
own territory and for defense of the free 
world should be through control of the sez.s 
and mastery of the air. 

We must have sufficient air power to bomb 
the enemy’s war industrial potential into 
smithereens. If war comes, and God forbid 
that it does, the atomic bomb will be of no 
use to us unless it can be delivered on the 
target. 

We must have fighter interceptors stra- 
tegically located and in sufficient strength 
to protect the industrial heart of the United 
States. 

We must conserve our youth. It is our 
most precious resource. I believe the bost 
way to do this in an age when wars are 
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fought with scientific and complicated 
weapons, is to have a highly trained citizens’ 
reserve force. This would be much less costly 
than a big standing armed force. For these 
reasons, I favor universal military training. 

9. We must strive to improve the pro- 
cedures of the United Nations. Imperfect 
as it is and weak though its record is in the 
face of communistic aggression, I believe the 
United Nations offers hope as an agency for 
constructive international cooperation. 

10. We must protect American industry, 
agriculture, and labor against ruinous com- 
petition from abroad. American industry, 
agriculture, and labor must be protected in 
their right to first call on the American 
markets. 

No doubt, my friends, you know of many 
more things that need to be done. We Re- 
publicans aim to see that they are done. To 
me, the choice between the new dealism and 
the program I have suggested is clear. 

America can follow the easy down-hill 
course of the Democrat administration which 
leads to destruction. Or, America, can follow 
the sound, constructive, forward-looking 
course ‘vyhich is the way of the Republican 
Party. 

I believe the words of Lincoln at Cleveland 
back in 1861, on preservation of the Union, 
apply with equal force today. This is what 
the immortal Lincoln said: 

“If we do not make common cause to save 
the good old ship of the Union on this 
voyage, nobody will have a chance to pilot 
her another voyage.” 

The issues of this year’s national elections 
are just that crucial. 

America is the best place on earth—let’s 
keep it that way. 


Universal Military Training g 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN & 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to the committee 
bill. The basic philosophy of universal 
military training was clearly exposed by 
the President himself when he told the 
Commission he appointed to study it, on 
December 20, 1946, that he wanted the 
word “military” removed from consid- 
eration. He wanted no emphasis on 
that phase of this proposition and went 
on to say that it was only incidental to 
what he hadin mind. In speaking to the 
group, Mr. Truman said: 

I want it to be a universal training pro- 
gram, giving our young people a background 
in the disciplinary approach of getting along 
with one another, informing them of their 
physical make-up and what it means to take 
care of this temple which God gave us. 


He went on to say: 

Republics always pass out when their peo- 
ples become prosperous and fat and lazy 
and are not willing to assume their responsi- 
bilities. 


Clearly, Mr. Speaker, this is not a 
military preparedness program at all. 
It is a means of indoctrinating, disciplin- 
ing, and teaching our youth their alleged 
responsibilities to the administration. 
The Amercan people have found it re- 
volting and unworthy of the man hold- 
ing the highest office in the land. The 


element of compulsion in this proposal is 
certainly foreign to our American way 
and I for one cannot vote to infringe on 
the individual freedom, initiative, and 
enterprise of every able-bodied 18-year- 
old boy in the country. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the treat- 
ment accorded our Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard units by the brass at the 
Pentagon is a disgrace. If they had 
spent the time they have used consider- 
ing this proposal correcting the injus- 
tices in what they call their Reserve pro- 
gram, there would not be so many un- 
happy home situations throughout the 
Nation today. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House knows what our country’s finan- 
cial situation is. Can the proponents 
of this measure tell me where we are 
going to get the $4,000,000,000 they teil 
us this program would require for the 
first year of its operation? Can they tell 
us how we are going to make up the loss 
of manpower represented by the with- 
drawal of 800,000 men from productive 
labor? If the farm-labor s.tuation 
grows much more critical, Mr. Speaker, 
our Nation will face a food shortage. 
Does it take the actual experience of this 
serious predicament to make the admin- 
istration understand? 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, every young 
American should be properly trained be- 
fore he is called upon to serve his coun- 
try during an emergency, but it is not 
necessary to militarize the Nation to ac- 
complish that end. Let us be practical 
about this matter. We know that we can 
never match man for man with the 
communistic armies. Victory for Amer- 
ica must come from great economic 
strength, and the removal of the serious 
discontent growing out of the inflation, 
the conflicting Government regulations, 
the shortages and corruption in Govern- 
ment operations. This UMT proposal 
will weaken rather than strengthen our 
Nation, 


Red Chinese Threat to Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March §, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Car- 
roll Binder, one of the editorial writers 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. The article 
appeared in last Sunday’s issue of the 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Are Rep CHINESE Porsep ror Bic INDOCHINA 
Brow? 


(By Carroll Binder) 

Ever since Soviet Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky dropped a dark hint January 3 about 
events beginning ‘to take their course on the 
southern borders of China, in Thailand, Bur- 
ma, and Yunnan Province,” there has been 
great anxiety about Indochina. 
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This Is at least as vital a bastion against 
communism as Korea. France and its Viet 
Nam allies have expanded billions of dollars 
and well over 40,000 lives in a war against the 
Communisis which has been going on for 
6 years. 

Tne French and the Vietnamese believe 
they can keep key areas of this key region 
of southeast Asia out of Communist control 
with additional help from the United States 
if the Red Chinese do not intervene in large 
force or greatly step up their aid to their 
Communist comrades in Indochina. 

But the Chinese Reds have 150,000 to 
300,000 troops on the Indochina frontier. 
They have been building airfields and im- 
proving communications near the frontier. 
The season for a spring offensive is at hand. 

Will the Communists be content to keep 
France and the United States pouring money, 
war materials, and effort, which otherwise 
would be available for defenses elsewhere, 
into Indochina? Or will they seek to take 
over territory which would afford an excellent 
base for further operations against that part 
of Asia not yet sovietized? 

These questions are being asked increas- 
ingly since the French Army was forced to 
abandon Hoabinh in northern Indochina. 
Before the French took this vital crossroads 
center on the Black River, enough equip- 
ment for two enemy divisions, all the troops 
returning from training periods in China, 
and 3,000 tons of arms passed through it for 
use against them. Thirty thousand recruits 
going north for training by the Chinese Reds 
also went through Hoabinh. Now this area 
is again available for movement by night of 
Chinese and Russian war materials, includ- 
ing antiaircraft batteries, radio equipment, 
trucks, light weapons, machine guns, mor- 
tars, ammunition, and uniforms. 

It is agreed that the Chinese easily could 
spare the 150,000 troops required to drive 
the French out of Indochina unless the 
United States puts as many troops into 
Indochina as it has in Korea—seven divi- 
sions. The United States does not have any- 
thing like that many troops available and it 
has no intention of becoming involved that 
way in Indochina. 

Just what the Allies would do if the Chi- 
nese attempt a Korea in Indochina is not 
ascertaina ,le. January 28, the United States, 
Britain, and France said they would call 
upon the United Nations to act in the event 
of further Communist aggressive action in 
southeast Asia. In its present temper the 
U. N. does not seem likely to take very effec- 
tive measures promptly. There does not ap- 
pear to be a clear-cut agreement among the 
three major democracies as to just what 
joint military action will be taken. 

It has been assumed that the United 
States would give air and naval support to 
the French ground forces if the Chinese 
intervene in Indochina, but recent utter- 
ances seem to indicate an American policy 
decision to blockade and bomb China itself 
in such an eventuality. Last week’s debate 
in the British Parliament revealed strong 
British disinclination to participate in any 
measures against China which risk enlarg- 
ing localized hostilities into global war with 
Russia. 

There is considerable feeling in France 
that the struggle to hold Indochina is cost- 
ing much more than France can afford. It 
is costing the French abcut $1,100,000,000 a 
year to hold what they still control in Indo- 
china. That is haif of the current French 
Army budget and more than one-fourth of 
the defense budget the Faure government 
was trying to raise when it was defeated in 
parliament February 29. More than 1,100 
Prench officers have been killed in Indo- 
china during the past 4 years. More officers 
and noncommissioned officers are being 
killed than are being treined each year, 
Total French losses in killed and missing up 
to December 15, 1951, were 22,711. That is 
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about the number of Americans dead and 
missing in Korea up to February 22. Viet- 
nam losses are estimated at 14,000. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who visited Indo- 
china last year, said the French effort there 
is “ome of the most sacrificial efforts in their 
history.” One consequence of that effort is 
France's inability to raise, officer, and equip 
as many divisions as are expected of it for 
the defense of Western Europe. France's 
inability to provide Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
with more than 10 or 12 additional divisions 
in turn puts a ceiling on the number of divi- 
sions Germany can be permitted to raise be- 
cause the French will not consent to Ger- 
many having greater strength than France 
in Europe. 

One of the reasons the United States is 
making such substantial sums available to 
France in Europe as well as in Indochina is 
to enable France and the Vietnamese to 
continue their attempt to contain commu- 
nism. According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Saigon, American military aid to 
French Union forces (that includes men from 
the protectorates and colonies as well as 
metropolitan France) is close to the $500,- 
000,000 mark and more is on the way. The 
American Minister to the three associated 
States of Indochina—Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos—says American aid has “largely 
reequipped and strengthened the air force; 
we have sent some thousands of trucks, 
trailers, and ambulances, tanks, thousands of 
heavy artillery guns, machine guns, mortars 
and rifles, radio sets, rocket launchers, and 
signal equipment.” 

The United States provides these weapons, 
our Minister told the French and Indo- 
chinese, “because your cause is ours, and 
because you are our friends and we want 
and need strong friends.” Of the $46,000,000 
given Indochina under the mutual security 
administration program, our Minister said: 
“We are helping to develop the substructure 
of Indochina, its roads, ports, waterways, 
and airfields to sustain an ever greater mili- 
tary effort. These works also will become 
the substructure of peace.” 

The Communists, meantime, say their 
great victory at Hoabinh paves the way for 
a@ general counteroffensive in Indochina. Ho 
Chih Minh, the Communist leader in Indo- 
china, coordinates his campaigns with Mao 
Tse-tung, Red Chinese leader. A New York 
Times correspondent who has watched this 
coordination on the spot notes that within 
the framework of Mao’s civil-war strategy 
a general counteroffensive is the third and 
culminating stage of the revolutionary war. 
Theoretically, the first stage is that of guer- 
rilla warfare and the second that of a war 
of maneuver accompanied by political con- 
solidation. 

Ho Chih Minh's program last November 
seemed to the Times correspondent more 
like the second than the third stage. It 
called for the consolidation and development 
of popular bases, agitation among the pup- 
pet troops, and the extension of the war. 
Now western observers are not discounting 
the ability, the Times man reports, of the 
Chinese Communists to intervene in Indo- 
china even before the Viet Namese Commu- 
nists have completed their preparations for 
the general counteroffensive. 

At any rate, China is increasing the aid 
given to Indochinese Communists. Red 
Chinese skill in guerrilla and political war- 
fare and their art in organizing the masses 
are as important contributions to Red Indo- 
china as military supplies, training facili- 
ties, and provision of Chinese advisers, esti- 
mated at from several hundred to several 
thousand. A Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent who studied this collaboration says 
it has enabled the Indochinese Communists 
to match whatever greater force France 
threw into the struggle against it. This 
aid has been relatively cheap for China 
which, in his opinion, probably has the 
means to keep it going and even to in- 
crease it. 


Death of Dr. William H. Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 0 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a news- 
paper article entitled “Farewell to a Man 
Who Held a Dream,” written by Lester 
Granger, executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. The Urban 
League, now 42 years old, is the Nation’s 
oldest interracial service agency work- 
ing for equal economic opportunity. 
Lester Granger is one of the most emi- 
nent figures in this field in our history. 
Many will want to join him in mourning 
the tragic death of Dr. William H. Dean, 
whom he terms “the leading American 
economist on Africa.” Many of us will 
wish to join Mr. Dean’s family and his 
host of friends and professional asso- 
ciates in mourning the loss of ‘“‘the com- 
panionship and intellectual stimulation 
of a personality as sensitive as he was 
brilliant—as cdncerned with the welfare 
of his fellow men as he was oblivious 
to his own health and well-being.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the National New York Amsterdam 
News of January 19, 1952] 
FaREWELL To A MAN WHO HELD A DREAM 
(By Lester B. Granger) 

In the tragic death of Dr. William H. Dean 
the United Nations lost the leading Ameri- 
can economist on Africa. The United States 
lost a brilliant scholar who had a successful 
career behind him and an even more impres- 
sive one ahead of him. His family and a 
host of friends and professional associates 
lost the companionship and intellectual 
stimulation of a personality as sensitive as 
he was brilliant—as concerned with the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen as he was oblivious to 
his own health and well-being while he drove 
himself to complete an assigned task. 


THE MAN'S CHARACTER 


Here is a case where the solid fact of a 
man’s character and purpose is far more im- 
portant than the dramatic aspects of the 
manner of his passing. The sensationalists— 
the cheap thrill-seekers—will make much of 
the fact that William Dean’s death was self- 
inflicted. The more perceptive who have the 
intelligence and the standards by which to 
measure a man’s worth will realize that it 
was that sensitivity and deep concern for 
mankind that caused the death of this pub- 
lic servant. They will understand that he 
Was a casualty of the phony peace in exactly 
the same way that young men in Korea are 
casualties of brutal, senseless warfare. 

The fact is that on this last mission for 
the United Nations, Bill Dean drove himself 
as no man can pay another man to drive 
himself—to the last ounce of his reserves, 
and tragically beyond that. He was impelled 
by a sense of urgency, by a conviction that 
the sands of the world’s hourglass of destiny 
were quickly out. He, who hated 
colonialism in all its forms, must have 
burned with a hot rage while he studied the 
economic resources of Italian Somaliland in 
Africa and witnessed the daily evidences of 
mindless and brutal exploitation of that 
country by the Italian Government. 
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He was absent for 4 month on this mis- 
sion, living under the most primitive condi- 
tions frequently, fighting for the most simple 
kind of information in a country where mod- 
ern statistic-keeping is unknown. He dealt 
daily with avarice, stupidity, cruelty, dis- 
honesty and ignorance—all the grand or 
petty vices that are found in a colonial situ- 
ation. When he returned, 2 days before 
Christmas, his family and friends were 
shocked at his appearance and deeply dis- 
turbed over his mental condition. He was 
sunk in a profound depression from which 
neither his family, friends, nor medical ad- 
visers could shake him. He had driven him- 
self past the point of no return. 

Many will ask how a man so singularly 
gifted—so blessed with family, friends and 
career opportunities—could take his own life 
merely because his distorted emotions caused 
him to feel that his mission had been a fail- 
ure. Why did he reject reassurance on this 
score as well as urgings that he receive 
psychiatric attention. Only the student of 
psychology can explain and very few of the 
lay public will understand the explanation. 
But those of us who worked with him—as 
teacher, government official, Urban League 
staff member or United Nations representa- 
tive—understood two qualities in him; he 
was a perfectionist and he cared very deeply 
about people. Nothing but complete success 
satisfied his creative efforts; he took injus- 
tices toward others as an outrage upon him- 
self. 

Those who sneer at public servants as “‘do- 
gooders”, who reserve their admiration for 
the financially successful regardless of how 
success is achieved—these will never under- 
stand the Dean story. They can only read 
headlines and sniff avidly for sensation. 
They cannot conceive that a man can literal- 
ly knock himself out on a job that pays no 
overtime, nor that a United States citizen 
can really worry about African natives of 
Somaliland. Rejecting these possibilities, 
such cynics as these will insist that there 
must be “an angle.” 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


There is an angle. It is an angle that only 
the perceptive will see. It is this: a billiant 
man saw too far ahead; he cared too deeply 


“about the people he served. He cared so 


deeply that his heart broke; and so he died. 


National Fear and Shock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an unusually 
interesting analysis of today’s America, 


from the nF Se for Febru- 
5 e c written by 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pur AWAY THE TEARS AND FEARS 
(By Louis R. Shamie) 

The American people today are living in a 
state of fear and shock. Fear of the dire 
things which are prophesied for them on the 
front pages of the newspapers—shock at the 
disclosures of crime in high places. 

Is the fundamental character and sturdi- 
ness of the American people cracking under 
these disclosures and these fears? That is a 
question of utmost importance for every 
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American to take into his heart today—to 
pray over. 

How is our own character standing up 
under these disclosures, yours and mine? 
Does our will to win still hold up? That's of 
first importance, for the American Nation’s 
will to win is just the total of the will to win 
of all its citizens. 


HOW BAD IS IT? 


Let us analyze the causes of this national 
fear and this national shock, and see just 
how bad the situation is. 

Are these United States and its people in 
as bad shape as we are being told? Are we 
really going to the dogs as a nation? 

A gloomy picture is drawn before us daily 
im our newspapers and in radio news reports. 

Have our morais and our national character 
so deteriorated that we are on the verge of 
spiritual bankruptcy? 

Do the revelations of graft on the part of 
Government officials at the National, State, 
and local levels indicate a break-up in the 
people’s character as a whole? 

That we simply cannot believe. 

Let us take a close look at our resources, 
our mental and spiritual resources within, 
our material resources without. 

TURN AWAY FROM THE BAD NEWS 

In doing this, try to insulate our thinking 
for the time being from this troubling deluge 
of bad tidings. 

Our native intelligence must tell us that 
America, with its wealth of resources in char- 
acter, in manhood and womanhood, and in 
material wealth, with the many blessings 
which we enjoy in our daily living, cannot 
possibly be such a hell on earth as it is pic- 
tured. 


A BOOK OF EVIL 


Recently we read that much-discussed 
book, Washington Confidential; that book 
which points to our Nation's Capital as a den 
of vice, filthy with dope addiction, prostitu- 
tion, and thievery. Can it all be true? Or 
does that writer make a mountain of dis- 
tortion from a mole hill of evil? 

We have visited our Nation’s Capital many 
times. On our most recent trip there, our 
thought was dominated and with 
the tales of Washington Confidential—could 
it all be true? We roames, the beautiful ave- 
nues of the beautiful city, visited the many 
public buildings, paused bareheaded before 
the memorials to Lincoln and Jefferson. 

We talke with officials of many different 
Government departments, including the 
much-maligned State Department. 

To our observation there was no evidence 
of the evil things which we are led to be- 
lieve are going on there. 

Look further, in mental review, at the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural life of the United 
States of America and its people. To this 
writer, who has observed over many years 
conditions here in sharp contrast to those in 
the land of his birth, they still seem miracu- 
lous in their beneficence. Today we see a 
welter of crime reports, wars and rumors of 
wars, a terrible record of accidents, and con- 
fusion on the surface of our news and con- 
versation. Still and all we must come back 
to the basic fact that fundamentally our 
Nation, with all its faults, has everything to 
make it successful, and to bring its people 
happiness and comfort. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Tt is helpful, too, to take a good hard look 
back over American history from the days of 
George Washington down to the present time. 
And for good measure, browse the old news- 
papers in the public library dating back 
through the century and three-quarters of 
this Nation’s existence. 

All through that history there were the 
same kind of reports of evil, the same sur- 
face indications of evil that we have with 
us today. ‘ 


AND THOSE TAXES 


And as we look over those ancient news- 
papers we find at all times throughout our 
history the same sob about taxation that we 
hear today—cries that the Government is 
borrowing itself into bankruptcy—that it is 
obligating the Nation into debts which can 
hever be met. 

We are told today that the President’s lat- 
est budget is so astronomical as to be impos- 
sible to meet—a staggering figure undreamed 
of by the founders of this Republic or the 
people who lived through its struggles from 
1776 to 1951. 

Yet do we think at the same time of the 
similarly astronomical figures of our present- 
day income and business? These billions of 
dollars which we are called upon to contrib- 
ute for Government spending are still only a 
small fraction of the true national wealth 
and income of today. 

So we complain of these staggering taxes. 
But again we forget that no one can pay out 
what he has not received. If our incomes 
were not high, would we be asked to pay 
such taxes? 

DEBT TO WHOM? 


We are told that we have an enormous na- 
tional debt. But to whom is the debt due? 
Is it not to ourselves? And what is this but 
taking money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another? 


EVERYBODY WORKING 


The fact is, that we have never in our 
history enjoyed the prosperity that we have 
today. Our industries are not only busy 
but are expanding on a huge scale beyond 
the comprehension of the generations which 
preceded ours. 

Our farmers never enjoyed the prosperity 
they do today nor the high standard of liv- 
ing they now have. Our laborers never had 
the steady employment (even considering 
such temporary transition breaks as we now 
have in some industries which are convert- 
ing to defense production). Labor never 
had the high rate of pay, the comforts which 
would appear fantastic compared with liv- 
ing 25 or 50 years ago, or even compared 
with present living in most other countries. 


MONEY IN THE BANKS 


Our banks are bulging with money, to the 
point where bank: statements are not worth 
reading unless in the billion-dollar class. 

Our building industry has taken such pro- 
gressive strides that industrial buildings to- 
day combine efficiency with comfort and 
good looks, promoting the well-being of the 
worker, while present-day homes have every 
clever invention to ease the homemaker's 
tasks. 


In our own grocery trade, compare the 
handsome buildings provided for modern 
grocery stores (both large and small), effi- 
ciently designed for comfort of the public 
and the operators, with the poor structures 
which the grocer of yesteryear was forced 
to be content with. 

Our cities, our parks, and boulevards, our 
automobiles, the radio and television, the 
washing machine, the many things that 
electric power does so easily for the enjoy- 
ment of our people today, were not even 
visioned in the fancy of sur forebears. 

SO THERE IS CRIME 

Yes, we read of moral laxity in official po- 
sitions today. But read the newspapers of 
past decades. Was there ever a time when 
we did not have some of this? We will just 
fight the harder to lick it, not give up and 
say the Nation is going to the dogs. 

At times the disease of dishonesty becomes 
worse than at other times. But American 
native honesty always stamps it out. 

Think, if you are old enough, of those 
good old days when every city was governed 
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by a board of aldermen steeped in corrup- 
tion which was common knowledge, and 
every city had its evil red-light district. At 
least we have made marvelous strides in 
civic virtue; look at our fine city govern- 
ments in most of our big cities today, and 
in the general progress of slum clean-up. 


EDUCATION 


Think of the schools of today in compari- 
son with thse of years past, of our colleges 
and our universities by the thousands, of our 
churches on every street, our modern hos- 
pitals, the many philanthropic foundations 
and individual philanthropists whose con- 
tributions to the general welfare run into 
billions of dollars. 


YES; THERE'S A WAR 


Yes, we know you will bounce right back 
at us and say what of the Xorean war and 
our cold war with Communist Russia and 
its satellites, and we'll say again, take 
the history of the past 1,500 years and 
find any extended period when there was 
not some fighting going on. We hope to see 
the world find a way to gain universal peace, 
of course, but that too is a problem that will 
call for all our united efforts. 

It is true that part of the world has lost its 
freedom. But the part of the world which 
still keeps its freedom has vigor, spiritual 
stamina, and power which in due time will 
again make freedom general. 

With all our great advantages and com- 
forts, the American people have not turned 
soft. When the chips are down, they have 
what it takes to win. 


THE ANSWER 


So in answer to the question, is America 
going to the dogs, we will answer an emphatic 
“No.” 

Let each of us wake up to himself. Ap- 
preciate our blessings, have faith in our 
People. 

As we said, people are living in fear today— 
tortured with fear of the unknown. Not of 
things that have happened but of things that 
are prophesied. 

The gloomy picture that is spread upon the 
pages of the daily papers is not the whole 
truth—nor even a small fraction of it. The 
truth of our position is that it is the greatest 
we have ever known. The festering evils 
which we see must be cut out, and we can 
and will cut them out. 

The world is moving forward. Morals to- 
Gay are far, far higher than they were in 
ages past. We are on the threshold of a 
glorious age. 

Put away the tears and fears—bring out 
your understanding and your faith. 


News Releases of Hon. J. Harry McGregor, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR X 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, I include therein por- 
tions of weekly news releases made by 
me: 
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THe ConrTrots Brit 
WasHINcTOoN, July 23, 1951.—A tense battle 
is being waged in Congress at the present 
time to decide whether or not the adminis- 
tration and its appointees shall have the 
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power to rigidly control prices and wages 
and permit them to roll back prices on cere 
tain commodities. 

The actions of some Members of the House 
who oppose the Price Control Act as it is 
now written are being misrepresented to 
the American people in my opinion. Few 
people are aware that administration lead- 
ers are trying to inject other provisions into 
the bill which attempt to give them new 
and greater power than the situation de- 
mands. 

Congress, on its own initiative, proposed 
and passed legislation last August authoriz- 
ing the imposition of controls on prices, 
wages, and credit. The President did not 
favor the action of the National Legislature, 
but said the Government was capable of 
handling the inflation problem without in- 
terference. 

Despite the President’s attitude, Congress 
passed the controls bill and it was signed 
on September 8, 1950. But although prices 
and wages were rising rapidly for the next 
few months, the President refused to put 
controls into effect until January 26, 1951. 


PRICES STILL SOARED 


Even with price controls in effect, the cost 
of living and the cost of food each rose 2 
percent from the imposition of the general 
freeze on January 26 to June 1, 1951. Many 
contended that the administration's belated 
freeze order only froze the hole in the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. 

This year when the extension of controls 
legislation came before Congress, numerous 
provisions were included by the administra- 
tion which had no bearing on the consumer's 
problem of price, wage, and credit controls. 

For example, authority has been sought 
to set up Government-owned plants, estab- 
lish Government corporations in competition 
with private industry, to move existing pri- 
vately owned plants to other parts of the 
country, to impose marketing quotas, and 
to provide for production subsidies (a fea- 
ture of the Brannan plan). 

Not until these alien portions of the bill 
are stricken out should the House even con- 
sider the measure, and certainly this legis- 
lation should not pass if it is not for the 
good of the greatest number of American 


people. 


Fue, Dericit, asp DP’s 


WASHINGTON, July 16, 1951.—Consumers are 
being urged to stock up on their winter fuel 
supply during the summer months. It has 
been revealed that a shortage of transpor- 
tation for coal, fuel oil, and gas is expected 
because of the heavy demand for these com- 
modities Ly the Nation's defense agencies. 

It has been noted that actual hardship 
was prevented in some localities last winter 
only by a last-minute let-up in other de- 
mands for coal and tank cars. 

Normally the top fuel movement is in 
October and November, but this year it will 
be spread over several months to help alle- 
viate some of the late-year shortages. 

Government officials state that defense 
plants are already raising their production, 
and fuel requirements are also expected to 
increase sharply. Transportation must be 
provided this year for 10 percent more coal 
than was produced in 1950. This situation 
is more acute in the tank-car picture. 

Because of this expected shortage of trans- 
portation vehicles, I would advise all resi- 
dents, industries, and public agencies in 
the Seventeenth District to secure their fuel 
for the winter now instead of waiting until 
later in the year. 

FEDERAL DEFICIT PREDICTED 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder has pre- 
dicted a Federal deficit of $1,200,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year even if Congress ap- 
proves the $10,700,000,000 tax increase re- 
quested by the administration. 

Snyder's forecast was based on the lag in 
tax collections, which he said would hold 


the total tax yield to much less than $10,- 
700,000,000 in fiscal 1952. He said the 8$7,- 
200,000,000 tax increase would put the Gov- 
ernment $5,500,000,000 in the red during the 
next year. 

DISPL4CED PERSONS DEADLINE 


Congress recently established a July 31, 
1951, deadline for assurances for displaced 
persons which affects migration of these 
people to the United States in two ways: 
(1) American sponsors’ assurances for spe- 
cific persons, and (2) requests by American 
industries, agencies, or individuals for un- 
mamed persons must be received and ac- 
cepted by the Displaced Persons Commission, 
Washington, D. C., by July 31. 

The National Legislature also extended the 
date for issuance of visas for the 341,000 DP’s 
eligible to come into the United States until 
December 31, 1951. To be eligible each per- 
son must have a sponsor who will assure a 
job, adequate housing, and transportation 
from the port of entry. 


More Foreicn Ar EXPENDITURES 

WASHINGTON, July 9, 1951.—President Tru- 
man’s current request for an additional $8,- 
500,000,000 for our foreign-aid program would 
bring total expenditures for this type of 
assistance to over $124,000,000,000 in the last 
10 years. 

Secretary of State Acheson told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee recently that our 
outlay for foreign aid during each of the 
next 3 or 4 years is likely to equal and might 
exceed the proposed amount. 

The American people have become almost 
too familiar with the words “million” and 
“billion” in the last 20 years. To many, they 
are merely numbers with little practical 
meaning. It is perhaps easier to understand 
the large amount now requested for foreign 
assistance if it is broken down to determine 
each individual's share in the program. 

Ohio's portion of the new proposal is $487,- 
050,000 or 5.3 percent of the total. Each man, 
woman, and child in the State will bear 
$61.29 of the burden. This is only for the 
new money requested. If the total amount 
spent to date for foreign aid is used, each 
Ohioan’s share mounts to $894.88. For the 
average family of three the cost would be 
$2,647.49. 

SEVENTEENTH DISTRICT’S SHARE 


To bring these vast expenditures still 
closer to home, I have secured.statistics on 
the amount each county in the Seventeenth 
District will bear if this new money author- 
ization passes Congress. 

For the $8,500,000,000 alone, the amount 
can be broken down as follows: Ashland, 
$2,025,027; Coshocton, $1,908,637; Delaware, 
$1,855,743; Knox, $2,162,746; Licking, $4,329,- 
843; Richland, $5,596,098. 

For the total of $124,000,000,000, the break- 
down is: Ashland, $29,362,891; Coshocton, 
$27,675,236; Delaware, $26,908,273; Knox, $31,- 
any Licking, $62,782,723; Richland, $81,- 


352 carloads of these coins 
sent on a one-way trip abroad. 

The main questions facing all of us 
Where will this spending stop? 
longer can we support the rest of the 
and still survive? We must carefully anal 
these expenditures to make certain 
necessary. 


INFLATION: PusLic Enemy No. 1 
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ing costs and higher taxes are now destroy- 
ing the very things for which our men in 
the armed services are fighting. 

I agree with those who say we should 
buy only what we need and cannot do with- 
out and put off buying whenever we can. 
Businessmen should try to avoid piling up 
inventories, increase their efficiency wher- 
ever possible, and keep prices down. 

The program against inflation calls for 
patriotism and self-restraint on the part 
of all of us. But the cause of anti-inflation 
can succeed only if the Government takes 
the lead in practicing greater economy. 

The Federal Government is the Nation’s 
greatest consumer of goods and services and 
is the largest employer of civilian manpower. 
The cost of running the Government is re- 
flected in the prices of everything we buy. 

GOVERNMENT NOT DOING ITS PART 

However, the Federal Government is not 
economizing on its expenditures and poli- 
cies. A few examples of extravagant Gov- 
ernment spending serve to illustrate this 
point. 

The Army has purchased a total of 68,000,- 
000 can openers since the start of the Ko- 
rean campaign 1 year ago. With less than 
2,000,000 men in the Army, this means each 
man has a quota of 34 of the devices. 

Army Ordnance officials recently purchased 
6,000,000 gallons of paint. Although this is 
a full year’s requirement, the Army demand- 
ed delivery in-60 days. The Army also re- 
quested 4,636,000 web belts for 1951, or an 
average of over 2 belts per man for the year. 

Last January the quartermaster service 
purchased 5,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
at 25% cents a pound, while the Department 
of the Army at the same time was selling 
5,500,000 pounds of surplus butter to Italy 
for 15 cents a pound. 

It has been revealed that the superrecruit- 
ing program of the Defense Transportation 
Administration is stockpiling stenographers 
against future needs. On June 8, the Gov- 
ernment was hiring personnel at the rate 
of 1,870.per day. Already the number of 
full- and part-time chauffeurs in Govern- 
ment service has reached 25,680. 

These figures show the enormous waste 
that is being allowed to continue in our 
Government. To halt inflation we must all 
do our part, including those in charge of 
our Government. Unnecessary expenditures 
must stop. 


Federal Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE N 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared on the editorial page of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch for last 
Sunday. The article gives us an excel- 
lent insight into what is happening with 
the present excessive taxes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

March 15 Bives 
(By Kenneth Crouse) 

WaASHINGTON.—With income-tax day ap- 
proaching on March 15, here are a few fig- 
ures to digest while putting the finishing 
touches on your annual return. 

The Federal income levy went into effect 
in 1913. Since that time the individual tax 
rate has risen from a minimum of 1 percent 


I3 
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and a maximum of 7 percent on incomes of 
$500,000 and over to a starting rate of 22.2 
percent and a combined normal and surtax 
rate of 92 percent on taxable income of 
$200,000 and over. 

In the same period the corporate rate has 
risen from 1 percent to a combined normal, 
surtax and excess profits maximum of 
percent. 

While this has been going on, the indi- 
vidual exemption has dropped from $3,000 
at 1913 values to #600 at present values and 
the number of individuals subject to income 
taxes has skyrocketed from fewer than 400,- 
000 to 55,000,000. 

Now along comes the tax foundation, a 
nonprofit research organization, showing 
what the ambitious American faces if he 
wants to reach that time-honored goal of 
making a million dollars. 

Its study is based on two men, each 50 
years old, with equal ability and starting the 
same buriness with $150,000 capital. Mr. A 
began his venture in 1920 and Mr. B in 
1951, each seeking a million dollars. 

It took Mr. A 11 years to swell his original 
investment to $1,040,972. At the end of the 
same period, Mr. B would have accumulated 
$194,914. Mr. A retired with his million at 
age 61, wherees Mr. B would have to keep 
going to age 88 to make his 

The difference is due to tax 
a higher cost of li , both 
down the profits and the amoun 
be plowed back into 

Not many people will 
figuring he could just as 
50 on his $150,000. That's 
B, but what about the 
of employees who would 
did not invest his money 


. 


to stretch his $150,000 into 
ficient to cause him to make 


the Government actually made 
enue. In the first year Mr. A 
taxes and Mr. B $18,601. Int 


Mr. A paid $41,794 in taxes and Mr. B $25,170. 


Maintain Farm Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 4 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART S 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask un:nimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tart] before the Na- 
tional Milk Producers at Dayton, Ohio. 
Excerpts from the address were pub- 
lished under the headline ‘Maintain 
farm freedom,” in the February issue 
of the Breeder’s Gazette. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“MAINTAIN FarRM FREEDOM”—TarT 


The more we can produce per person, the 
more there is to divide up among the people, 
and therefore the higher is our standard of 
living. The American workman is paid about 
2% times as much as the British workman. 
His standard of living is about 24% times as 
high. The American farmer is just as far 
ahead of the European farmer as the Ameri- 
can industrialist is ahead of the European in- 
dustralist, and he is there because he has 


had the right to run his own farm. The fu- 
ture of the American farmer depends on 
maintaining his freedom of action with a 
minimum of Government regulation. 

While the problem of price support often 
excites greater political interest and has a 
more immediate effect on the farmer’s in- 
come, the best long-term help the Govern- 
ment can give the farmer is in the nature of 
education and assistance to meet the con- 
tinuous readjustments which are ahead. 
American agriculture has none of the static 
qualities of foreign arriculture. We are con- 
stantly developing new plants, improved 
livestock, better pastures, more grassland 
farming, a greater use of fertilizers, weed 
killers and pesticides. 

American agriculture today faces a great 
opportunity and a great challenge. Our 
population is increasing at the rate of about 
1,700,000 people per year, and yet essentially 
there has been no increase in agricultural 
production since 1945. 

During World War II agricultural produc- 
tion increased nearly 40 percent, but we 
ought to be resuming the improvement in- 
stead of falling off as we have. The fact 
that we have such a growing population 
is likely to bring us soon to the point where 
agriculture is going to do well to supply 
food and fiber enough to mect our own needs. 
That condition in itself is going to help in 
solving the surplus problem which has been 
so disastrous many times in the past. 

One improvement which seems to be very 
promising for the farmer is the deliberately 
organized expancicn of livestock azriculture 
and the increased sale cf animal products to 
the American pecple. We have heard a lot 
about the stimulation of our export markets, 
and certainly the Government can Go a bet- 
ter job in that field. But after ail, tke big 
field is the American market. Ninety-five 
percent of American procuction of ail Kinds, 
industrial and agricultural, is sold right here 
in the United States. We have the greatest 
market in the world. With Government as- 
sistance, especially, in research and educa- 
tion, a determined effort should be made to 
sell more animal products to the American 
peorle. 

If we could increase the sale of animal 
products by 6 perccnt, there would not be 
any surplus grain. Animal products are bet- 
ter food. They are more tasty and more 
necessary to give completely satisfactory nu- 
trition. From the farmers’ standpoint, it is 
the type of buciness which is safer and not 
so subject to violent price fluctuations. It 
is a means by which farmers cen meke a 
better living. It tends to improve end build 
up our greatest heritage, productive soil. 
One reason that farm prosperity in Ohto has 
been somewhat more stable is because over 
70 percent of our production is marketed 
in the form of animal products. 

Of course in our legislative field we have 
been much more concerned with the con- 
troversial problem of farm price supports 
with relation to parity. I have supported 
the program written into the Aiken-Ander- 
son Act which is now in effect, although I 
do not believe it is the ultimate solution. 
In general the principle of Government min- 
imum price support for any commodity is 
inconsistent with the free price competitive 
system, just as maximum price fixing and 
the minimum wage are opposed to such a 
system. But I believe that special consid- 
erations justify a farm price support program 
at a reasonable level, just as I also believe 
that they justify a minimum wage. 

The farmer, after all, is a manufacturer 
and his problems are very much the same as 
those of industry, except that he must know 
more about more things, and has certain ob- 
vious disadvantages. Besides the gamble of 
the weather, he has to sell in a market 
which fluctuates much more violently than 
does the market on manufactured goods. If 
a depression comes, its first effect is to re- 
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duce the prices of commodities, including 
farm commodities, in the various free mar- 
kets. If the bottom drops out of farm prices, 
as it has in times past, all agricultural pur- 
chasing power is destroyed and this soon 
brings about unemplcyment in industry and 
a downward spiral of deflation. Nothing is 
so likely to start a depression as a disastrous 
fall in farm prices. 

I believe that at some point the Govern- 
ment ought to step in to prevent any such 
dangerous drop in farm prices and to main- 
tain them at some reasonable relation to 
other prices. Just where the price support 
should begir is difficult to determine, and 
no exact formula can be written to apply 
to all crops. It ought not to be too high, be- 
cause if it is too high it means acreage limi- 
tations and marketing quotas on every prin- 
cipal product. Under a Government guar- 
anty of 100 percent of parity on all preducts 
as recently proposed, the farmer will be told 
not only how many acres he can plant of 
wheat, corn, cotton, soybeans, but even how 
many hogs he can raise, how many beef cat- 
tle he can feed, how many dairy cattle he 
can keep. In effect, the Department of Ag- 
riculture would be telling every farmer in 
detail how he must run his own farm exact- 
ly as the Labor-Socialist Government runs 
the farms and farmers in England. 

Furthermore, I do not think any plan 
ought to involve a subsidy from the taxpey- 
er. The support price ought to give the 
farmer a fair price, but if it is a fair price to 
the farmer, it must also be a fair price to the 
consumcr. Of course there may be a Govern- 
ment locs involved in support-price opera- 
tions, but such operation ought to be de- 
signed at a price at which the product bought 
can be ultimately sold to the consumer, and 
which will be a fair price for him to pay. 
The price should be high enough to encour+ 
age adequate production and protect agri- 
cultural purchasing power. It should not be 
co high as to encourage planting more than 
can possibly be used, or reising crops for 
which farms are not well adapted. 

I have always thought that this subsidy 
business was a fraud. It enables an admin- 
istration to promise a farmer high prices 
and a consumer low prices at the same time. 
The idea is that the difference is charged 
to the taxpayer, but in the long run the 
consumer and farmer pay most of the taxes 
and so they really do not get the benefits 
which are promised them—in fact, they get a 
bill for the benefits almost before they re- 
ceive them, including the cost of a vast 
Governmcnt bureau engaged in working out 
the subsidy idea. I do not believe that the 
farmer wants a subsidy. He merely wants a 
fair price from the consumer for his product. 

In emergency situations production con- 
trol mey be necessary. Again the farmer 
is ata dicadvantage. The manufacturer who 
can't sell his product closes down his plant 
and his employees get unemployment ccom- 
pensation. The farmer can't shut down his 
plant. After all each farmer knows best 
how to make his ferm productive. He knows 
the correct crops to be sown each year, the 
number of animals he can handle. Produc- 
tion controls are imposed on an arbitrary 
basis which will always be unfair to many, 
particularly the small farmer. 

We have progressed in this country be- 
cause the American farmer has been free— 
free to learn, free to try his own methods, 
free to experiment with the productive vaiue 
of his own farm. In this complicated mod- 
ern life freedom must perhaps be sometimes 
modified, but if we are to progress at all, its 
essence must be maintained in every walk 
of life. 

Liberty has been the basis of all American 
life; it has been the cause of the tremendous 
success of our peopie. The Department of 
Agriculture itself has taught the farmer that 
his improvement lies in better methods and 
increased production. Let us not turn to 
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a regimented system in which the Govern- 
ment shall direct all agriculture as it also 
proposes to direct commerce, industry, and 
the daily lives of 40,000,000 American fam- 
ilies. The farmer faces the same funda- 
mental issue as the rest of the American 
people—liberty against socialism. I have no 
doubt of the result because the American 
farmer thinks for himself, and proposes to 
continue to act for himself. 


Compton, Calif., Citizen Wins Freedom 
Fourdation Award for Original Poem 


of 


nq 
2 
EXTENSION OF pieniaih 


Entitled “America’s Answer” 


KON. CLYDEDOYLE © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I have the privilege 
of presenting to you and my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues in this great legis- 
lative body the text of a poem which 
won the Freedom Foundation award. It 
was written by Mr. Harold S. Fischer, 
one of the very civic-minded hard- 
working citizens of the important com- 
munity of Compton, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. Mr. Fischer has been a long re- 
spected resident of the important con- 
gressiona! district which I have now rep- 
resented for 3 terms in Congress. 

The poem follows: 

America’s ANSWER 

O Captain of the Ship of State, stand staunch 
and steadfast be 

Through crest and trough, through rising 
billows o’er the troubled sea; 

Mind not the doubter’s mutiny, mind not 
the Tory’s cry 

Of turning back with land in sight; ‘tis bet- 
ter that we die 

Than sell our souls to Infamy, than chain 
our thought of Right, 

Than yield to rape of Liberty, than bow our 
heads to Might. 

Ours is a noble heritage, ours is a noble creed, 

Our predecessors won it hard, paid well the 
price with deed; 

And Freedom's sons are standing by awaiting 
your command 

So Captain our “Full Speed Ahead,” our des- 
tiny’s on hand. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition thereto, I am 
pleased to include a suggested procla- 
mation for the proposed President’s Day 
about which there has been so much fa- 
vorable talk and favorable opinion re- 
cently. In like manner, Mr. Fischer is 
the author of the text of this proclama- 
tion. I am sure you likewise will be 
glad to see it and join with me in thank- 
ing Mr. Fischer for setting forth in a 
very pertinent proclamation some of the 
elements and factors which should be 
considered in any such proclamation 
with reference to the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 

The following is the text of the procla- 
mation: 

SUGGESTED PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the free peoples of this Nation and 
the world are faced with their greatest trials 
for the sustaining of their free way of life; 
and 


Whereas it is necessary to place in the 
hands of the citizens of this Nation their due 
responsibilities for the upholding of the 
American free way of life and the maintain- 
ing the general welfare of this Nation; and 

Whereas the office of the President of the 
United States of America is the highest and 
most important station which a citizen may 
attain, and it is the living symbol of the 
American flag and the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and 

Whereas our Nation was founded on the 
authority of our Creator as the very founda- 
tion of our life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and 

Whereas it is refreshing to remember and 
reaffirm our faith in God and our system of 
delegated authority: Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 

Proclaimed, That the 4th day of March be 
set aside and designated as President’s Day 
in honor of the office of the President of the 
United States of America, and that prayers 
be urged in all places of worship, homes, and 
at public gatherings for divine guidance of 
our Chief Executive and the continuation of 
the freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS / b 


oO. 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER R 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year at this time on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania we are reminded again of the 
cruelties that these freedom-loving peo- 
ple are suffering as a result of Russian 
atrocities, and our sympathy goes out 
not only to the citizens of the homeland 


but to those of Lithuanian ancestry in ~ 


our own country. I include in the REc- 
orp the following resolution that was 
adopted by the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies of Baltimore, Md., held on the 
16th day of February 1952: 


RESOLUTION COMMEMORATING THE THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA 


Whereas Lithuanians always were a free- 
dom-loving people and for centuries past, 
stanchly defended their soil, their freedom, 
and their culture, as well as the western 
civilization from numerous eastern aggres- 
sions until the year of 1795, when Lithuania 
Was assaulted by the Russian and German 
Armies, and divided by the two assailants; 
Russia taking the most of Lithuania and 
Germany the remainder; and 

Whereas the heroic Lithuanians, though 
conquered and divided, never gave up their 
dreams and aspirations to become once again 
free people, made unsuccessful armed up- 
risings in the years of 1812, 1831, 1863, and 
1905 to gain freedom and independence; and 

Whereas inspired and encouraged by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s proposed peace on 
the basis of his 14 points January 8, 1918, de- 
clared her independence the 16th day of 
February 1918, fought for her freedom, and 
became a self-governing democratic repub- 
lic; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people, under 
their own Government, made a marked prog- 
ress in education, economics, science, indus- 
try, self-government, and continuously pros- 
pered; and 

Whereas the barbarous communistic Russia 
in conspiracy with Nazi Germany in the 
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month of June 1940, without any cause or 
reason, illegally and savagely invaded and 
occupied the Republic of Lithuania, and her 
sister Republics of Estonia and Latvia, and 
forcefully incorporated the three Baltic 
States in the pattern of Russian Soviets; and 

Whereas since then the cruel Russian 
Soviet Government has exiled and slaugh- 
tered millions of innocent Baltic people, and 
suppressed and destroyed all economic, social, 
cultural, political, and religious freedoms in 
said three Republics; and 

Whereas the hideous Soviet Government 
still continues the same genocidal acts in 
Lithuania and other subjugated lands, by 
exiling, starving, and murdering defenseless 
men, women, and children; and 

Whereas the peace and justice among the 
nations of the world cannot be reestablished, 
unless and until the cruel Russian genccidal 
acts are precluded and the enslaved lands are 
liberated: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this assembled body appeal 
to the President, Secretary of State, and 
Members of the United States Senate with 
the request to do everything possible— 

1. That the Genocide Convention which 
represents the most powerful legal instru- 
ment for preventing the crime of genocide, 
be immediately ratified by the United States 
Senate, thus demonstrating to the world 
that this country not only professes but also 
stands for humanitarian ideals; 

2. That the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention be thereafter implemented by 
energetic and unceasing efforts of the United 
States Government within the United Na- 
tions to enlighten the world regarding the 
barbaric practices of the Soviets against en- 
slaved peoples and to take all steps that this 
horrible crime be stopped; 

3. That the liberation of Lithuania and 
other Russian-occupied countries be included 
in the program of the American foreign poli- 
cy; and 

4. That the existing underground move- 
ments behind the iron curtain be given di- 
rect and effective assistance in their unequal 
life-and-death struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembled body ex- 
presses its gratitude to the Government of 
the United States for its ever-growing initi- 
ative in supporting the cause of free Lithu- 
ania and for its favorable attitude toward 
the suffering Lithuanian nation; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Maryland Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States representatives in 
the United Nations, the Governor of the State 
of Maryland, the mayor of Baltimore City, 
the diplomatic and consular representatives 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in the 
United States, and the press. 

ANTHONY J. MICEIKa, 
President. 
MakTIN Ralza, 
Secretary. 


\1 


Who Is Doing the Fighting in Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


4 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, shortly after the invasion of 
South Korea by the North Koreans the 
United Nations immediately took a reso- 
lute stand condemning this acticn and 
called upon all m2mobers of the United 
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Nations to furnish troops and equipment 
to combat this attack. 

To date 44 of the members of the U. N. 
have failed to contribute any forces to 
the Korean war. Only 15 nations, be- 
sides the United States, have responded 
and most of these have contributed very 
little. 

Of the total U. N. ground forces in Ko- 
rea, the United States has contributed 
84 percent, all the other U. N. countries 
have contributed 16 percent. U.N. naval 
forces are 92.7 percent from the United 
States, 7.3 percent from all other U. N. 
countries. The U. N. air force is $8.76 
percent from the United States, 1.24 per- 
cent from all the other U. N. countries. 
South Korean forces are not included in 
the above figures since it is not a member 
of the United Nations. 

In the light of the above figures, the 
resolute U. N. action to oppose the North 
Korean aggression might better have 
been worded. “Resolved, let’s you and 
him fight.” 

A breakdown of the forces fighting in 
Korea is shown in the following percent- 
age tables compiled by the Secretary of 
Defense: 

United Nations military participation in 

Korea by country and service 
A. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL U. N. FORCE CONTRIB- 
UTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


‘Total United States force, all services_____ 


B. PERCENTAGE OF CONTRIBUTION BY NATION BY 
SERVICE (COMBAT) 


Naval | Air 
forees | forces 


1 Republic of Korea; not a member of the U. N. 
3 Air transport not included in percentages. 

§ Integrated? with Belgian unit. 

¢ Infantry unit 


‘ Withdrawn during month of December 1951. 
Note.— Percentages are current as of Dec. 31, 1951. 


News Releases of Hon. J. Harry McGregor, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ( } 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 4 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD, I include therein portions 
of weekly news releases made by me: 4 
BENEFITts For NEw VETERANS 

Wasnincton, June 4, 1951.—New legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress gives sweeping 
benefits to new veterans, those entering mili- 
tary service on or after June 27, 1950. Previ- 
ous veterans’ measures largely excluded this 
group of servicemen and women, and these 
new laws plug the loopholes. 

Under this legislation persons who served 
on or after June 27 may now receive medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary care and burial 
benefits on the same basis as veterans of 
World War II. Also, these persons and their 
dependents are now eligible for compensa- 
tion and pension under the same conditions 
as those who served in World War II. 

Under the Servicemen’s Indemnity and In- 
surance Acts of 1951, all service personnel are 
automatically covered against death in active 
service for $10,000, less any national service 
life insurance they have in force at the time 
of death. 

To benefit the many service people and 
their families, I would like to discuss in de- 
tail some of the new benefits assigned to per- 
sons entering on active service during the 
Korean campaign. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Under the latest laws the new veteran who 
needs hospital care for a non-service-con- 
nected disability may get it from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration if he is unable to secure 
it at his own expense and if there is a bed 
available in a VA hospital. 

All veterans still may receive hospital care 
and medical and dental out-patient treat- 
ment for service-connected disabilities. 

The legislation makes new veterans eligi- 
ble to enter VA “homes” if they are suffering 
permanent disabilities. As in the past, vet- 
erans may be entitled to appliances, such as 
artificial limbs, wheelchairs, etc., for service- 
connected conditions. 

Pull wartime disability compensation rates 
are now established for all new veterans with 
service-connected disabilities incurred on or 
after June 27, 1950, whether the veterans 
served in Korea or in other parts of the 
world, including the United States. 


COMPENSATIONS AND PENSIONS 


Also pensions are provided for veterans 
permanently and totally disabled for reasons 
not traceable to military service. Before the 
new law was passed peacetime veterans were 
not entitled to pensions at all. 

Pension rates are $60 per month, increased 
to $72 when the veteran reaches age 65. A 
single veteran may not receive a pension if 
bis annual income exceeds $1,009. A married 
veteran’s maximum allowable income is 
$2,500 in order to be eligible for a pension. 

Vocational rehabilitation training for dis- 
abled veterans—originally a benefit for 
World War II veterans provided under Pub- 
lic Law 16—was extended to include many 
veterans disabled on or after June 27, 1950. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


As mentioned previously, servicemen and 
women are automatically covered by $10,000 
insurance under the recent act passed. To 
be eligible a person must spend at least 30 
days in the service. The insurance con- 
tinues for 120 days after discharge. 

The law provides for the granting of a 
special type of nonparticipating insurance 
under certain conditions to persons released 
from active service who have service-con- 
nected disabilities rated at 10 percent or 
more. 

For those in active service for more than 
$30 days who were not disabled in service 
the law provides for the granting of nonpar- 
ticipating insurance on the 5-year level pre- 
mium term plan with renewal privileges. 
The veteran must apply within 120 days 
after discharge and no medical examination 
is required. 
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Unremarried widows, unmarried children, 
and dependent parents may be entitled to 
death compensation payments at wartime 
rates if a new veteran dies because of in- 
jury or disease incurred in the line of duty 
on or after June 27, 1950. Previously this 
compensation was awarded in peacetime only 
when the serviceman had died while on 
extrahazardous duty. 

Eligible dependents of certain veterans who 
die of non-service-connected ailments are 
now entitled to death pensions. Further a 
sum not to exceed $150 now may be payable 
as reimbursement for burial expenses for a 
new veteran. 

I was glad to see these numerous benefits 
extended to men coming into the service dur- 
ing the Korean war. They who are risking 
their lives for their country at this time de- 
serve all the rights and privileges of veterans 
of any of the so-called big wars in the hise 
tory of this country. 


MacARTHUR HEARINGS CONTINUE 


WASHINGTON, May 28, 1951.—Joint hear- 
ings of the Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Affairs Committees on the MecArthur 
dismicsal have done little to dispel the cloud 
of confusion that still clothes United States 
foreign policy and its relation to the Korean 
campaign. 

Thus far these hearings have done little 
but emphasize the differences of opinion be- 
tween the administration and General Mac- 
Arthur on military and policy matters. 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall, Gen. 
Omar Eraclcy, and the members cf the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have constantly reiterated 
views long ago expressed by the administra- 
tion. Although these officers claim to be un- 
biased in their thinking it seems obvious to 
some that through such actions as the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur no military 
man is going to express any thoughts other 
than those approved by President Truman 
and his advisers. 


SOME INCONSISTENCIES 


There are some inconsistencies in testi- 
mony of administration stalwarts. To ques- 
tions put to him by Senators during the first 
2 days of his testimony, Secretary Marshall 
replied, “I don’t recall” or “I don’t remem- 
ber” 27 different times. Many wonder who 
was responsible for the recent far-reaciing 
decisions which will be remembered and dis- 
cussed for years to come. 

The question of who was actually con- 
sulted on General MacArthur’s dismissal has 
not been answered by the witnesses to date, 
Secretary Marshall early in his testimony re- 
plied “Yes” to a questicn asking him if he 
was present when the decision was made. 
Later he stated he was not in attendance at 
the meeting when the action was confirmed. 

After weeks of questioning and hundreds 
of thousands of words of testimony, the 
problems involved have been resolved into 
several points of agreement and disagree- 
ment relative to what our objectives and ac- 
tions should be. It is apparent that many 
of General MacArthur's recommendations 
are being put into effect both by the U. N. 
and by administrative and military leaders 
in our own country. 


AGREEMENT 


There is agreement among our top mili- 
tary advisers and policy makers that— 

1. The economic blockade by the United 
Nations should be used and enforced to cut 
munitions sales \o Communist China. Re- 
cent action by the U. N. indicates that this 
embargo will be placed on other merchandise 
that might be of aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

2. United States troops should not be com- 
mitted to a full-scale war on the China main- 
land. 

3. Cur policy of Communist “hands off” 
Formosa shouid be continued and more aid 
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furnished Chiang Kai-shek. About 600 mili- 
tary officers were recently sent to Formosa 
by the United States. This is almost a com- 
plete reversal of administration and State 
Department policy earlier in 1950 which 
called for cutting off arms aid to Chiang and 
sacrificing Formosa if necessary. 

4. Communist China should be kept out 
of the United Nations. Public opinion is 
strongly behind this question. On the poll 
I recently conducted among Seventeenth 
District residents the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. 

5. General MacArthur obeyed his military 
directives. There seems to be no question 
that the general follcwed closely any orders 
that came to him from higher echelons. As 
a good soldier, he always obeyed his superior 
officers. 

DISAGREEMENT 

But there is also disagreement on some 
points: 

1. Whether we should bomb Manchurian 
bases of the Chinese and, if so, when would 
be the best time to initiate this action. 

2. Whether the troops of Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa should be turned loose for at- 
tacks on the China mainland. Chiang has 
maintained he is ready for such an expedi- 
tion backed by United States equipment and 
United States air and naval forces. 

3. Whether the bombing of Manchuria will 
or will not force the entry of Russia into 
the Korean war. 

4. Whether General MacArthur did or did 
not violate policy directives prior to his dis- 
missal. The general was removed because 
the President said his views were incon- 
sistent with those of the administration. 
Recently the President said he had been con- 
sidering General MacArthur's removal for 
over a year. This would be before the start 
of the Korean war. 

5. Whether the U. N. can end the war in 
Korea by the present war of attrition. 
United States casualties, if this war con- 
t:nues, will amount to over 70,000 each year. 
No one can doubt that such casualties will 
seriously drain this Nation of many valuable 
men who might be needed later in a larger 
conflict with Russia. 

These are the points of contention. There 
are several more witnesses to be heard before 
th Senate hearings ere finished. We must 
listen carefully to the testimony and deter- 
mine for ourselves whether or not our Gov- 
ernment is following a military and foreign 
policy that is in the best interest of the ma- 
jority of Americans. 


CaprTaL SaLUTes MACARTHUR 


WasHincTon, April 23, 1951.—This city, 
usually calm and undisturbed by parades 
and speeches by prominent persons, was 
aroused to extreme enthusiasm last week by 
the presence and outstanding speech before 
Congress and the Nation of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

It was the first time since I have been a 
Member of Congress that I have witnessed 
such a tremendous reaction by the United 
States legislative body. The general's speech, 
given in sincerity and deep emotion, touched 
the hearts of all of us. 

A note of family affection was evident 
when General MacArthur entered the Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives to de- 
liver his address. Before beginning, he 
turned and looked into the gallery to salute 
his wife seated there. Also at the end of 
his speech, before he left the floor, he turned 
once more to wave to her. 


BASIC ISSUES UNSOLVED 


The impact of the General’s words on our 
foreign policy in Asia as well as our con- 


duct of the Korean war, will be felt for many 
years tocome. His opinions have added fuel 
to the great debate that has raged among 
the people of our Nation and increased the 
confusion here in Washington among the 
leaders of the administration. 

After General MacArthur pointed out in 
his address that the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
curred with his views on the far eastern 
situation, spokesmen for the administration 
in the Pentagon made the statement that 
the Joint Chiefs had supported the Presi- 
dent's removal of the general. 

This does not in any way tend to repudiate 
the general's statement, since it has become 
obvious that our top military leaders have 
been forced to yield to pressure from the 
Commander in Chief and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

From statements made prior to this in- 
cident, it was shown that General Matthew 
Ridgway, new commander in the Far East, 
agreed with his predecessor about the con- 
duct of the Korean war. He too is convinced 
that to attain victory in this war, the forces 
of the United Nations must be unshackled. 

These are the immediate questions facing 
all of us: “Are the policies of our Govern- 
ment serving the best interests of our Na- 
tion? In the face of the mounting threat of 
war, are we adhering to a course which serves 
the dual purpose of contributing most to the 
prevention of war and to our survival if total 
war should come?” 

Gencral MacArthur disagrees with the ad- 
ministration’s policies and says he believes 
the course we are now following, and which 
President Truman states will not be changed, 
can only lead us to disaster. 

U. N.’S ACTIONS MUST BE NOTICED 

During this controversy, we must carefully 
note the actions of members of the United 
Nations and their attitude toward the de- 
bate. We all know the criticism that was 
heaped upon General MacArthur prior to his 
dismissal. 


Their newspapers carried banner headlines 
favoring his removal, which they understood 
would reenforce the policy of the United 
States of “Europe is our first line of defense.” 

It is the opinion of many here that Secre- 
tary Acheson, wishing to ploase Great Britain_ 
and the other European countries, insisted 
on the general's removal. His action came 
over the objections of the top military lead- 
ers here, who must be partly held responsible 
for our tactics in Korea. . 

The mail to my office in the past 2 weeks 
has overwhelmingly backed General Mac- 
Arthur and urged the removal of Secretary 
Acheson. However, Congress does not have 
the power to dismiss a Cabinet member and 
only the President can take such an action. 


THE “OLD SOLDIER” WILL NOT FADE 


General MacArthur's parting statement 
that “Old soldiers do not die, they just fade 
away” will not be accepted by the multitudes 
who feel that the general will continue to be 
an invaluable source of advice on the Far 
East. 

He has stated that his place is not in the 
political field and he is not a candidate for 
any Office. However, he will be of invaluable 
service to all because of his vast knowledge 
of Asiatic conditions and his honesty and 
fairness. 

Our great Nation has always thrived on de- 
bate and has always given those advocating 
both sides of a qucstion freedom to speak. 
Such is and will be General MacArthur's 
privilege as well as all others in this Nation. 

The leaders of the military forces and the 
administration should be willing to forget 
personalities and, recognizing the general's 
distinguished record, allow his wisdom to 
help guide their decisions, 
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Shift in Income Distribution Reducing 
Poverty in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Y 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a very 
able article appeared in the New York 
Times this morning written by Mr. Will 
Lissner, a distinguished writer on eco- 
nomic subjects. The article contains the 
following headlines: “Shift in income 
distribution is reducing poverty in 
United States—Rise in national output 
benefits ‘forgotten man’—Vast ‘leveling 
up’ held proof of our vitality—No similar 
Soviet record.” 

Mr. President, all this has been ac- 
complished by Democratic administra- 
tions under President Roosevelt and 
President Truman during the past 20 
years. Yet, there is a powerful effort 
on foot to end the present Democratic 
regime and replace it with a reactionary 
administration which will bring back 
memories of the good old days when 
the GOP ran the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this im- 
portant article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Reserving the right 
to object, I appreciate the compliment 
which the Senatcr from Montana has 
paid, I assume, to the Republican Party, 
since he says we are gcing to be back 
in power. I agree with him that we 
are. But so long as aspersions have been 
cast upon this reactionary form of gov- 
ernment and slurs have been made upon 
the Republican Party, I think the article 
had better be read. I shall object un- 
less it is read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obijec- 
tion is heard from the Senator from New 
Hempshire. Would the Senator from 
Montana care to read the article into the 
Recorp? 

Mr. MURRAY. Icould read it into the 
Record. It would take a few hours. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not want to be 
discourteous to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but he said the coming in of a Re- 
publican administration would mean the 
return of a reactionary government. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iam perfectly willing 
to withdraw the word “reacticnary” 
from the statement that there is an effort 
cn foot to replace the Democratic re- 
gime, which has accomplished all these 
things. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have no objection 
to the Senator's putting it that way. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest having the 
clerk read the article. 

Mr. MURRAY. It will not be neces- 
sary to read it, because the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not now objecting. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not object if the 
Senator withdraws the word “reaction- 
ary.” I do not want it to appear that 
I think that if the Republican Party 
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comes back into power it will be a reac- 
tionary party. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have withdrawn the 
word “reactionary.” I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Suirr in IncoMe DistTrisuTion Is ReEpvuc- 
ING POVERTY IN UNITED STATES—RISE IN 
NaTionaL Output BENEFITS “FORGOTTEN 
Man”—Vast “LEVELING Up” HELD Proor or 
Our Vrratrry—No Srmiar Sovier REcorD 


(By Will Lissner) 


The United States has undergone a social 
revolution in the last four decades, and par- 
ticularly since the late thirties. 

The marginal worker, once regarded as the 
“forgotten man” of American capitalism, 
has been the greatest beneficiary of recent 
gains in national output. The American 
dream of rising in the income pyramid to 
comfortable levels of living has been realized 
by millions of families. 

The gains substantially outweighed pre- 
Korea price rises. 

As a result of little-appreciated changes 
in the distribution of a rapidly growing na- 
tional income, the United States has gone 
about half the way toward eliminating in- 
equities in incomes. But it has done this, 
not by leveling down, but by leveling up. 
These are some of the changes: 

The very poor have become fewer by two- 
thirds of their 1939 number. 

The poor have become better off. Where 
three out of four families had incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year in 1939, only one out of 
three fell into that class 10 years later. 

The well-to-do and the rich have be- 
come more numerous. In the late thirties, 
1 family in about 50 was in the $5,000 and 
over income class and 1 out of 100 was in 
and over class. In the late 


the $10,000 
forties, 1 family out of 6 was in the $5,000 
and over class and 1 out of 20 in the $10,000 
and over class. 

Over the years the very rich have become 
poorer because the rise in labor incomes has 
been accompanied by a decline in property 


incomes. The share of the upper 1 percent 
of income receivers in total income has de- 
clined in 35 years from 16 percent to 
9 percent. 

This record was achieved in a period when 
the growth of personal incomes in the United 
States dwarfed all past marks. It is a record 
that is approached only by those of the other 
English-speaking democracies and the Scan- 
dinavian democracies. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor any of the 
Soviet satellites has a record that stands 
comparison with that of the United States. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
distribution of income are not only impor- 
tant as measures of the performance of de- 
mocracy and modern capitalism; they dis- 
close one of the elements of strength in the 
economy of the United States, elements that 
enabled it to recover quickly in mid-1949 
from the 1949 recession. 

The record is only beginning to emerge 
from the studies of experts in the analysis 
of income distribution who are associated 
with Government cepartments, the univer- 
sities, the Conference on Income and Wealth, 
and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

A comprehensive analysis of the changes 
and their meaning has been completed under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research by Dr. Simon Kuznets, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

A summary of some of the high lights of 
Dr. Kuznets’ findings, prepared by Dr. Geof- 
frey H. Moore, associate director of research 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
will be distributed to members of the Ameri- 


ean Economic Association some time 
spring. 

This summary and a chart incorporating 
the principal findings have been used in pre- 
paring the following preliminary report on 
the achievements of American capitalism in 
eliminating inequities in incomes, as these 
are now Known from the work of Dr. Kuz- 
nets, Herman P. Miller, Joseph A. Pechman, 
and many others. 

One way to estimate the distribution of 
income is by household economies. Where 
related individuals live together and share 
expenses, they are counted as a family. 
Where single individuals live alone and meet 
all their own expenses, they are counted as 
individuals. Each unit can be spoken of as 
a family (a several-person family or a single- 
person family) or as a unit in a group of 
families and single individuals. 

The number of families and single individ- 
uals in the country is estimated to have risen 
from 41,370,000 in 1941 to 48,028,000 in 1949. 
In the sample surveys used to estimate 
family incomes, the income and the income- 
receiving units are defined somewhat differ- 
ently. Total income includes wage and 
nonwage income, property income as well as 
labor income. Wage income refers to income 
from wages and salaries alone, excluding 
income in kind. Income is before income 
taxes unless specified. 

Estimating this way, families in the low- 
est brackets of income have declined roughly 
by two-thirds in the course of a decade. 

At the beginning of the period, only 1 
family out of 10 was in the $3,000 and over 
class. At the end, 1 out of 2 was. One out 
of 45 was in the $5,000 and over class at 
the beginning of the decade. One out of 6 
was in that class at the end. 

The gains in family income can also be 
indicated by determining the median income, 
that income which is in the middle of the 
series of incomes when all the incomes are 
arranged according to size. In each case, 
half the incomes will be below the figure 
and half above it. 

Over the decade, median family incomes 
rose from $1,231, to $2,949. 

From published and unpublished estimates 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, family incomes can be segregated into 
classes roughly indicating what has hap- 
pened at the very bottom and very top of 
the income scale. 

Those under $1,000 are classed as substand- 
ard. The figure is $500 less than the level 
set in the Federal wage and hour law. 
Those of $2,000 and over are classed as mini- 
mum or better. Two thousand dollars is 
much below a minimum adequate income 
for a city worker’s typical family. But it is 
adequate or more nearly adequate for many 
farm families and it is more than adequate 
for elderly two-person families and some 
single individuals. Those of $10,000 and over 
are classed as high. The levels would be 
debatable if their limitations were not im- 
posed by the data available. 

Over the 12-year period covered by the 
estimates, families with substandard incomes 
declined from 1 in every 2to1in10. Fami- 
lies with minimum or better incomes rose 
from 1 in 5 to nearly 3 out of 4. Families 
with high incomes rose from 1 in 100 to 1 
in 25. 

The record, however, is even better than 
it looks. It includes farm families, many of 
which produce for themselves as well as to 
realize money incomes by sale of their prod- 
ucts. 

How the incomes of wage-earner families 
have improved in a decade is indicated by 
estimates for five of the years (other years 
are not available on this basis). 

Whereas only 1 in 4 wage-earner families 
had incomes of $2,000 and over at the be- 
ginning, 4 out of 5 had such incomes at 
the end. 


this 
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Not 1 in 50 wage-earner families had an 
income of $5,000 and over in 1939. Ten years 
later nearly 1 in 5 was in that class. 

One out of three wage-earner families had 
substandard incomes in 1939. Only 1 out of 
15 was in that class by 1949, the estimates 
indicate. Whereas those with minimum or 
better incomes rose from 1 out of 4 to 4 out 
of 5, those with middle or high incomes (en- 
tirely from wages) rose from 1 in 60 to nearly 
1 in every 5. 

The economic problem of poverty in Amer- 
ica today is more of a problem of the farm 
economy than of the industrial economy. 
Data for 1949 indicate that only 1 in every 
14 urban wage-earner families earned less 
than $500; 4 out of 5 earned $1,000 or more. 
One in five rural families was in the under- 
$500 class and one in three received less than 
$1,000. 

The median income of the city wage- 
earner families rose from $1,380 to $3,191 
between 1939 and 197, and then continued 
to rise to $3,408 in 1949. That of farm fam- 
ilies rose from $453 in 1939 to $1,510 in 1947. 
Then it dropped to $1,202. 

Relatively, it must be remembered, a farm 
income of $1,500 may be worth more than 
a city income of the same amount. Also, 
the existence of large numbers of subcsist- 
ence farmers depresses the farm figure; if 
the income figures of commercial farmers 
alone were used, the picture would be dif- 
ferent. But, estimating by city wage earners 
and all farmers, wager outstripped farm in- 
come. 

The largest share of total money income 
increasingly went to families in minimum, 
better, or middle income brackets. Their 
share increased from half to more than nine- 
tenths. The share of families with high 
incomes increased only from an eighth to 
a fifth. The share going to families with 
substandard incomes declined as their num- 
bers declined. 

The greatest gains were made by families 
in the lower income groups. Families in 
the higher income groups gained, too, but 
at lower rates. This is indicated by Mr. Pech- 
man’s estimates of average consumer money 
income received by family income groups for 
1941 and 1947. 

Estimates by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers from data supplied by six public and 
private agencies indicate that the lowest as 
well as the highest group lost ground be- 
tween 1936 and 1941 while the others gained. 
The lowest income group, by its subsequent 
114 percent gain (largest of all and nearly 
twice as large as the gain of the highest in- 
come group) was able to recover all its loss. 

How the gains of the various income groups 
compare is shown in data derived from Mr. 
Pechman's estimates. The difference be- 
tween the gain of each group and the average 
gain of all families is plotted in percentage 
points. The two highest groups made less 
than average gains. 

An important measure in income analysis 
is the distribution of income per capita, 
which relates the growth of income to the 
growth of the number of people who have to 
share it. This makes allowance for the in- 
fluence of the rise in population on the ex- 
pansion of incomes. It is a difficult feat to 
get down into the structure of income by 
steps of 1 percent on this basis. Dr. Kuznets 
has succeeded in doing this for the top of the 
income scale. (An $8,000 per capita income 
is equal, in a family of four, to a $32,000 
family income.) 

Dr. Kuznets ranges the population ac- 
cording to the receipt of per capita income. 
He has achieved distributions, in certain 
cases, for the top 1 percent of the popula- 
tion, for the second to the fifth percentage 
groups, and for the top 7 percent. He warns 
that the same persons are not necessarily 
compared, for the top groups are ever chang- 
ing. Also, income inequality would appear 
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smaller if incomes were reckoned by 2- or 
3-year periods, instead of by the year. 

Both the upper 1 percent and the lower 
99 percent of income receivers made gains 
between 1913 and 1929. Those of the upper 
1 percent outstripped those of the lower 
99 percent in that period. Both groups lost 
between 1929 and 1939. In the next decade 
the gains of the lower 99 percent, relatively, 
were much greater. 

Dr. Kuznets’ most important analysis 
traces the types of income in the shares of 
total income that went to the top 1 percent 
and the lower 93 percent in 1929 and 19438. 

The greatest gains were in employee com- 
pensation—vwages and salaries. The bu!k of 
this went to the lower 93 percent of income 
receivers. Entrepreneurial income—the 
gains from running a business or farm— 
became more equally distributcd. Property 
incomes (rent, interest, and dividends) de- 
clined. But the lower 93 percent retained 
a greater share of property incomes than the 
upper 1 percent. 

The greatest gains in wage and salar) in- 
come were made by the lowest income groups. 
This is illustrated in estimates by Mr. Miller 
of the distribution according to thirds of 
families and individuals. 

Mr. Miller points out that while the 
changes indicated by measures of inequality 
in incomes appear small, they signify great 
relative changes in the distribution of in- 
come. 

The top third fami.ies lost ground between 
1839 and 1949. The middle third gained. 
The lowest third scored gains relatively twice 
as great. 

The changes in the shares of the upper 1 
percent of income receivers in per capita in- 
come between 1920 and 1948 can be con- 
trasted, through Dr. Kuzncts’ estimates, with 
those in the shares of the lower 95 percent. 

The upper 1 percent gained between 1920 
and 1929, then consistently lost. The lower 
95 percent lost ground between 1920 and 
1929, then consistently gained. 

The. gains to all classes were endangered 
by the post-Korea inflationary price rise. 
But how about the wartime and postwar 
price rises? How did they affect the changes? 
This is indicated by estimates in dollars of 
constant value (1948 dollars). 

The gains to the lower and middie income 
groups and the loss to the highest group per- 
sisted, when the effect of rising prices was 
eliminated. 

Capital gains are considered income for tax 
purposes only when they are the recurring 
gains of, say, securities traders or when they 
are gains from short-term transactions. To 
avoid taxes, some investors forego income, 
investing in compan‘es or other outlets for 
funds promising rises in the value of their 
holdings. Because of the risk, the tax on 
realized net gains is lighter. 

If the capital gains of the upper bracket 
income receivers were included with their 
incomes, would not this wipe out their loss? 
Dr. Kuznets has estimated average per capita 
income after Federal income taxes for 1929 
and 1946, including capital gains as income. 
This is done for the whole population and for 
the top 1 percent of the population. The loss 
of the top 1 percent persists. 

If the undistributed income of corpora- 
tions were allocated to individuals, would it 
not wipe out the loss of the upper 1 percent 
and the gain 2f the lower 95 percent? Dr. 
Kuznets has calculate. this for the same 
years, for the highest 1 percent and the low- 
est 95 percent of income receivers. The loss 
in high incomes persists, the gain in lower 
incomes is still marked. 

The upper income group, Dr. Kuznets 
found, is dominated by the most productive 
age, sex, and educational groups in the popu- 
lation. To reduce the advantages that some 
individuals have over others by the accident 
of birth or natural endowment, the income 
‘@X was introduced. It has been a significant 


factor in the changes in the distribution of 
income. But how significant? In some 
countries abroad it has reduced Income in- 
equality by leveling down even moderate 
incomes. 


What part did the Federal income tax play 
in the changes in income distribution? Both 
Dr. Kuznets and Mr. Pechmen found that 
the income tax only sharpened the changes, 
it did not produce them. Two analyses by 
Mr. Pechman indicate the effects produced 
by the tax. 

The first estimates the reduction in the 
averase money incomes of family income 
groups in 1941 and 1947 broucht about by the 
income tax. The reductions, particularly in 
the highest brackets, are sharp, but nct large 
enough to account for the changes. 

The second shows how the tax shifted some 
family income receivers out of one income 
group into another. Again the shifts, par- 
ticularly in the highest brackets, are sharp 
but not substantial enough to account for 
the changes. This chert ts given at the foot 
of this article. 

A series of developments are involved in 
the explanation. The growth of progressive 
management and of free trade-unions pro- 
eCuced a large increase in wage rates and 
earnings, particularly of low-paid workers. 
The persistence of high levels of employment 
increased annual incomes and family in- 
comes, as did, to a lesser extent, social legis- 
lation. Wage control operated to reduce in- 
equities. Subsidies to agriculture helped 
equalize entrepreneurial incomes. 

Cheap money and liberal credit policies 
produced a decline in interest rates. Rent 
control reduced rent incomes. Technological 
changes upgraded workers; unskilled labor- 
ers became semiskilled workers. The growth 
in educational and health services and other 
factors enter the explanation, which will be 
better understood when Dr. Kuznets’ full 
report is released. 

But probably the most important factor 
is that three-quarters of the great produc- 
tivity gains of the efficient American econ- 
omy were used to raise the living standards 
of the workers, and particularly the lowest- 
paid workers. 


The magnitude of these gains is indicated 


has not completely solved 

lem of poverty, no more than any other na- 
tion. But it also shows that modern cap- 
italism, unlike socialism or fascism, has actu- 
ally gone a long way toward solving it. 


ers, can go far to remove 


inequities. 
over, they promise to bring greater gains in 
the future than in the past. 


To avoid misinterpretation of the econ- 


brackets where income is concentrated— 
moderate-sized incomes. 
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The burden, therefore, imposes hardships 
on many American families, as well as loss 
in living standards won by hard work and 
struggle to all but those in the very lowest 
brackets. In the interest of world peace, 
this burden is borne cheerfully by most 
Americans. But the statistics show that 
it exists. 

A final word should be said about the re- 
liability of the data. One of the great ob- 
stacles in income analysis is the incompara- 
bility usually found between estimates. To 
achieve their distributions on comparable 
bases, income analysts frequently find it 
necessary to work with the data of 1 year 
rather than another, and according to defl- 
nitions patterned to overcome statistical 
obstacles. 

This difficulty has been avoided in this 
report by keeping each comparison autono- 
mous so that the comparability of the esti- 
mates used in each comparison is main- 
tained. 

Ancther obstacle is that the limitations 
of the data underlying each group of esti- 
mates may make it useful for one purpose 
and useless for others. This difficulty has 
been avoided by using each set of estimates 
only for the purpose for which the analyst 
made it. No attempt was made to bring the 
estimates uniformly up to the terminal date, 
1949, or to make adjustments permitting 
the uniform use of the same period. 

Each set of estimates used has passed the 
critical examination of experts and has been 
found by them, according to standard sci- 
entific procedures, to be reliable for the pur- 
pose for which they are made. Margins of 
error vary from one set to another, but the 
errors are controlled. 

The estimates cannot be used for other 


the worksheets. 

Each analyst has built upon the work of 
other economists and on the work of his 
predecessors. Distributions frequently rep- 
resent years of effort. The credit for them, 
therefore, goes not only to those named 
indicated, but to many who must remain 
‘anonymous. 


Televising 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST —\\| 


OF TENNESSES 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
John D. Morris, from the New York 
Times of March 2, 1952: 

Speaker Raysvrn’s Ruiinc Is Nor Lixety To 
Be CHANGED In Nzar Furore 
(By John D. Morris) 
WASHINGTON, March 1.—Speaker Rarsurn’s 


The Republicans were deprived of a po- 
tentially great means of publicizing corrup- 
tion in Government. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike were robbed of the frequent- 
ly abused opportunity of stealing from com- 
mittee witnesses a few minutes of free time 
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on the air to grind their personal political 
axes. 

But Sam Raysurn, while realizing the po- 
litical implications, was not motivated by 
them. Not a Republican or Democrat Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives has Said 
so, publicly or privately, as far as a 3-day 
canvass of these legislators disclosed. Mr. 
RaYBURN was formally asked to make a pub- 
lic ruling. In doing so, he simply inter- 
preted the rules of the House as he read 
them. The fact that he is personally and 
deeply opposed in principle to televising con- 
gressional hearings was incidental, at the 
most. 

Television and radio broadcasts of con- 
gressional affairs got started with the ad- 
mission of radio microphones and news- 
reel cameras to the House Chamber for joint 
sessions early in the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Television came into 
the fold for such special, formal occasions 4 
years ago. 


IMPACT OF CRIME HEARINGS 


Since the Kefauver crime investigation 
last year, with its startling impact on the 
TV public, television and newsreel cam- 
eras have become standard “props” at hear- 
ings of wide public appeal whenever the 
committees would permit them. Contro- 
versy raged over the rights of witnesses and 
the propriety of making three-ring circuses 
out of congressional proceedings, as critics 
said was done in some cases. Some commit- 
tees gave the cameras free rein. Others laid 
down restrictions, such as giving witnesses 
the option of appearing on TV, banning news- 
reel or TV lights and noisy equipment and 
limiting actual photography to brief periods 
during the hearings. 

Speaker RaYsurRN’s concern arose with the 
KEFavver hearings and grew as House com- 
mittees, without consulting him on the rules 
that might govern, took up the practice of 
courting television. Several months ago he 
began passing the word quietly to chairmen 
of committees that he knew had been per- 
mitting TV at their hearings. He told them 
that House rules, in his opinion, did not au- 
thorize it. In this interpretation he was 
backed without reservation by the House 
parliamentarian, Lewis Deschler, who has 
served in that capacity under Republicans 
as well as Democrats, and has been praised 
from both sides for impartiality. 

When Mr. Raysurn learned that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was plan- 
ning televised hearings in Detroit, to start 
last Monday, he advised the chairman of his 
stand. This caused a political furor, because 
Representative CHaRLes E. Potter, of Mich- 
igan, a Republican member of the committee, 
is a prospective candidate for the Senate seat 
held by Barr Moopy, Democrat. Supporters 
of Mr. Potter branded the Speaker's action 
as an underhanded method of depriving 
their man of a television audience in his 
home State. 


MINORITY ASKED RULING 


The upshot was that Representative Jo- 
SEPH W. MarTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, the 
minority leader, arose in the House on Mon- 
day and asked the Speaker to hand down a 
formal ruling on whether House rules per- 
mitted televising and broadcasting of com- 
mittee proceedings. Mr. Martin had advised 
the Speaker of his intention in advance, and 
Mr. RAYBURN was ready. 

The decision, in substance, was this: House 
rule XI, paragraph 739, states that “the rules 
of the House are hereby made the rules of 
its standing committees so far as applicable.” 
There is no House rule authorizing televis- 
ing, photographing, broadcasting, or record- 
ing of House sessions. Hence, the commit- 
tees also lack such authority. 

Mr. RayBuRN exempted still photography 
from the ban because it has been a custom 
for so long to permit it that he regarded it 
as part of what might be called the unwrit- 
ten common-law rules of the House. He 
put in the same category the custom of per- 


mitting newsreels, still pictures, and broad- 
casts of joint congressional sessions. 

There is no question that the ruling will 
stick and be fully effective. It could be ap- 
pealed to a House vote, but no move is afoot 
to do that. The Speaker's powers and pre- 
rogatives being what they are, it is equally 
certain that committee chairmen will abide 
by his ruling. 

The only available remedy is to change 
the House rules, and resolutions have been 
introduced to do so. Under the proposals, 
the respective committees themselves would 
get explicit authority to permit or prohibit 
television and the other media. But there is 
no prospect of action on a rules change in 
the present session. Most House Members 
appear to feel that the ban should be per- 
mitted to remain in effect for a time to 
give Congress and the country an oppor- 
tunity to consider the question rationally 
in a year when the presidency is not at 
stake. Perhaps then, some suggest, stand- 
ards to prevent abuses and protect the rights 
of witnesses could be devised, and the prac- 
tice of televising House hearings resumed 
under reasonable safeguards. 

Speaker RAYBURN’s action does not, of 
course, affect the televising of Senate com- 
mittee hearings, and the difference in rules 
governing the upper body seems to preclude 
any such ruling by Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley. There is no Senate regulation 
making the rules of that Chamber applicable 
to its committees. 


LATITUDE IN SENATE 


Moreover, Senate committees always have 
established their own parliamentary by- 
laws, subject only to a few standards on 
specific questions, such as the minimum 
number of members constituting a quorum, 
that are spelled out in the Senate rules. 

Outside of Wa-hington, the Speaker’s ac- 
tion has been attacked mainly on the as- 
sumption that it was motivated by politics. 
Cries of “censorship” and protests against 
abridgement of freedom of an important 
new segment of the press have arisen. 

EARLIER DECISIONS 

But Representative Martin took pains in 
requesting the public ruling to point out 
that he was aware Mr. Raysurn had given 
private rulings to various committee chair- 
men before the question arose in the Detroit 
hearing. 

He and other Republicans were neverthe- 
less aware, too, that they were losing a 
potentially great means of making political 
capital in this election year. The two prin- 
cipal investigations of corruption are by 
House subcommittees, one now looking into 
Internal Revenue scandals and the other pre- 
paring to investigate the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Representative MARTIN has expressed the 
parliamentary argument against the Speak- 
er’s ruling. The House rule giving commit- 
tees authority to hold closed hearings, he 
asserts, amounts to authority over whether 
their proceedings shall be publicized and in 
what manner. 


Hibbard Reports on European Pecovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A \ 


or 
HON. MiKE MANSFIELD N 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
Recorp a story carried in the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent-Record on Mr. A, 
T. Hibbard’s visit to Europe. Mr. Hib- 
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bard is one of the Northwest’s best 
known bankers and is the United States 
savings bond chairman for Montana. 
Mr. Hibbard has devoted much of his 
time, energy, and ability to his job as 
State chairman, and Montana’s out- 
standing record in all drives is a testa- 
ment to his vigor and initiative. His 
report, I believe, is well worth the at- 
tention of the membership of this body. 
The story follows: 


Hrissarp Says UNITED STATES EXPENDITURES 
FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY CAN WELL PROVE 
WortH WHILE 


United States expenditures for a European 
recovery will prove worth while if this Na- 
tion withdraws its financial support at the 
proper time, A. T. Hibbard, Helena banker 
and United States savings bond chairman for 
Montana, said Thursday to the Helena Ex- 
change Club at its luncheon meeting at the 
Colonial Club. 

“If we are intelligent enough to gradually 
withdraw, I believe the result will be worth 
the cost,” Hibbard said. “If this program 
achieves the independent, free economy that 
we should have, it will be worth it.” 

Hibbard was 1 of 15 savings bond chair- 
men from the Nation to make the tour of 
European installations under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Defense and the 
Savings Bond Division. 

“One does not become an expert on Eu- 
rope in 2 weeks and 1 day,” the bank presi- 
dent said. “I can give you some observa- 
tions.” 

Hibbard explained that the transportation 
for the tour was furnished by the military 
with the tour members each paying his own 
expenses other than the privilege of sitting 
on a doubled-up Army blanket on a folding 
steel chair in a cargo transport. 

“We did not make the tour with the idea 
of finding out whether or not the United 
States should be pouring billions into re- 
building Europe,” Hibbard commented. 
“That already had been decided. We went 
to find out if our efforts are of any avail, if 
it will ever end, and if Europe is going to 
recover. 

“One is impressed with the dynamic, driv- 
ing atmosphere at SHAPE. There is no 
question that General Eisenhower has drawn 
a tremendous amount of ability and brains 
to his headquarters. The ability, sincerity, 
and understanding which this headquarters 
has its impressive. 

“These people realize the terrible drain on 
America, that their effort must succeed, and 
it must come to an end. It is felt that this 
form of operation is the lowest cost at which 
this can be accomplished. 

“In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
14 nations have drawn together for mutual 
defense. They have joined under Eisen- 
hower in a common cause against a common 
enemy, Soviet Russia. 

“Eisenhower told us that the NATO coun- 
tries can by intelligent self-interest make a 
force which can protect western civilization 
and that it can be done at a cost within the 
economic limits of the countries involved. 
One country alone could not bear the cost. 

“I say that the program of the past 4 years 
has been successful because in every nation 
recovery is being made. At the close of 
World War II all Europe was on the verge 
of a political and economic breakdown. The 
people were reaching for communism. They 
would have reached for anything. Anything 
was better than what they had. 

“There is no question about a substantial 
political and economic recovery being made. 
Currency has been stabilized and there has 
been industrial recovery. With this eco- 
nomic recovery comes a decrease in the threat 
of communism. 

“We were told by the Defense Minister of 
France that the hard core of communism is 
gone, that communism no longsr is a threat 
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to the safety of that nation. This also is true 
of Germany and Italy. 

“The Soviet threat still is a great one but 
not near so great as it was because of our ef- 
fort. The Soviets take advantage of a weak- 
ness. Now we are showing strength. 

“Our tour took us to the United States 
Army troops in constant training for combat. 
The troops are of the highest morale. Their 
degree of training and readiness is amazing. 
The division we visited could be on the move 
in full battle strength in 20 minutes.” 

Hibbard told of the places and persons 
contacted. The tour started from this coun- 
try. The party flew to Paris by way of the 
Azores. In Paris, Hibbard visited SHAPE, 
the United States Embassy, and French offi- 
cials, and then went to Rome. Berlin, Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, and London were 
other stop-over points. 

“We saw in the main Army Officials, Em- 
bassy officials, officers of the large central 
banks, and high government officials,” Hib- 
bard said. 

“We had little time to talk with the people 
or do any sightseeing. It wasn’t that kind 
of a trip. The Europeans keep odd office 
hours. We had appointments with govern- 
ment officials as late as 9 o'clock at night. 
They had been in their offices all day, too.” 

Hibbard was introduced by Ralph Sam- 
son, chairman. Guests at the 
luncheon were Grant Curey, Henry Hibbard, 
and Kuno Doerr, all of Helena, and Herb 
Schlecter, of Denver. 


Thomas J. Watson Pays Tribute to Robert 
P. Patterson, World War II Secretary 
of War and Statesman 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL \ 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the magazine Think is pub- 
lished by International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. and is widely read among 
the people who work for this great con- 
cern, as well as by countless other Ameri- 
cans. 

Published in attractive style, Think 
contains each month a splendid, intelli- 
gently written group of absorbing articles 
dealing with a wide field of illuminating 
subjects. 

In the February issue there is an ex- 
cellent story about Robert P. Patterson, 
our late Secretary of War during the 
recent world conflict, written by Robert 
E. Sherwood. There are accompanying 
chronological illustrations concerning 
Mr. Patterson’s life and distinguished 
career. 

My best recollection of Mr. Patterson 
was on an evening in August 1946 when 
he and I were speakers at the great ob- 
servance of Thomas J. Watson Day in 
Endicott, which is of course in my con- 
gressional district. I remember the dig- 
nified inspiring speech made by Mr. Pat- 
terson on that occasion and I also recall 
his very kind remarks about my service 
in Congress. 

The full text of Mr. Sherwood’s story 
is semewhat too lengthy to publish here. 
Suffice to say that it is a graphic and 
realistic work. 


However, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to include a fine editorial by one 
of Mr. Patterson’s closest friends, Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp 

I wish to join with Mr. Watson and 
many others of Robert Patterson’s ad- 
mirers and friends in applauding this 
great man of our : 

The editorial follows: 

Rosert P. PaTTERSON 
(By Thomas J. Watson) 


The loss of former Secretary of War and 
Federal Judge Robert P. Patterson is felt 
deeply throughout our country and the world 
which he served so faithfully and devotedly. 
Wherever he served he distinguished himself 
greatly—on the battlefields of World War I as 
a combat infantry officer; as an outstanding 
member of the bar following that war; as an 
able and unquestionable judge of the United 
States District Court and later of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; as Assistant 
Secretary, Under-Secretary, and Secretary of 
War, in which posts he personally visited all 
battle fronts of World War II many times in 
the interests of the men in the ranks and 
of gathering first-hand information on which 
to base his ‘udgment in carrying out the 
duties of his office. 

At the close of the war he returned to the 
practice of law which he gave up when he 
entered Government service in 1930. 

To him the citizens of our country and 
every country Owe a debt of gratitude for the 
brilliant leadership he gave our war effort. 
His unceasing and unselfish devotion to duty 
was an inspiration to all, both on the battle- 
field and on the home front. Throughout his 
ei\tire career, as soldier, lawyer, 


welfare of humanity, in 
active a part, will always aa tee 
appreciated, and will stand for 
monument to his memory. 
In his passing, our communi 
and our Nation have lost a great pa 
distinguished leader in the legal ee 
and in civic affairs, and our world has | 
one of its leading citizens, whose vevinies 


To Curb Treaty Powers 3, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 
or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion in the 


Nation’s press as well as in the halls of - 


Congress concerning the question of the 
supremacy of treaties over our domestic 
law under article VI of the Constitution. 
As there has been more heat than light 
on this subject, I was very interested to 
read the following thoughtful letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, 
printed in the issue of February 24: 
To Curs Treaty Powsrs—Proposep AMEND- 
MENT RESTRICTING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
STUDIED 

To the Eprror oF THe New York TIMEs: 
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Senator Bricxer’s resolution of February 
7, supported by 56 Senators, dramatized the 
progress already made by advocates of such 
an amendment, and Arthur Krock’s column 
of the next day focused attention on the 
proposal. This letter is intended to trace 
briefly its background and to urge careful 
study and the fullest public discussion before 
any decision is reached. 

After VJ-day more of us than now will 
admit it—flushed with victory and with 
hopes of a peaceful and free world—clamored 
for the prompt remaking of the world, 
through the United Nations, in our own 
image. The hopes were not shameful. They 
were speaking of our Nation as a whole, 
youthful, buoyant, overoptimistic and some- 
times rather naive; but they were honest and 
generous. It is well for the world-that before 
these hopes had been dashed by some of the 
harder realities of life such great interna- 
tional accomplishments of the last 6 years— 
based on faith and hope—as the Declaration 
of Human Rights, the United Nations, and 
the Marshall plan had been achieved. 


ADVANCED STATEMENT 


Yes, the Declaration of Human Rights is a 
noble document; and it is useful, although 
it is not a treaty and has not the force of 
law. It is well to have an advanced expres- 
sion of human rights as a goal for the world, 
set out for all to see and strive for. “A man's 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what's a 
heaven for?” It is a fine thing that it was 
signed before cynicism set in. 

Our hopes lied us, however, to work to- 
ward some international treaties, 
with the potential force of law, which went 
too far and too fast. Thus the Covenant 
on Human Rights, which is the subject of 
protracted current negotiations, would be a 
law—an international treaty. It and other 
proposals by United Nations agencies have 
raised the specter of this possibility in the 
minds of many lawyers: 

Suppose the covenant were ruled to be a 
self-executing “treaty” (i. e., automatically 
domestic law without the need for further 
action by both houses of Congress) and sup- 
pose it provided, for example, that in the 
interest of international understanding all 
Schoo] children should be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn Arabic. Since the covenant 
would be a “treaty” it could be entered into 
by the President with the of “two- 
thirds cf the Senators present” (Constitu- 
tion, art. II, sec. 2). 

A treaty is “the supreme law of the land” 
(Constitution, art. VI). Therefore, it is 
said, the President and “two-thirds of the 
Senators present” could, under the treaty 
power, take over a function otherwise re- 
served by the States under the Constitu- 
tion (or, if the treaty were not self-execut- 
ing, it could enlarge the power of Congress 
vis-A-vis the States), and, under the above 
example force the departments of educa- 
tion in the various States to offer Arabic 
in the public schools. 

LIMITATIONS ON PACTS 

Whether the treaty-making power could 
thus be used to encroach on the powers of 
the States is doubtful. The President and 
two-thirds of the Senators present may not 
make just any sort of agreement with a 
foreign country. The agreement must be 
a treaty or, as stated by the Supreme Court, 
it must cover a proper subject of negotia- 
tion between our Government and the gov- 
ernments of other nations. If a treaty 
clearly did not pertain to such a subject 
(for example, an agreement between the 
United States and Canada not to permit 
buildings over six stories high), we wouid 
look to the Supreme Court to hold the pur- 
ported treaty unconstitutional. 

Although no treaty appears to have been 
held unconstitutional, it is the general view 
that a treaty which conflicted with any pro- 
vision of the Constitution could be held un- 
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constitutional. Furthermore, I am advised 
that a subsequent act of Congress may su- 
persede the domestic law aspects of a treaty. 
This is important in consideration of the 
need for any constitutional amendment. 

The American Bar Association has not 
yet acted, but one of its committees (on 
peace and law through United Nations) has 
proposed an amendment to read as follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect. A treaty shall 
become effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation by Congress 
which it could enact under its delegated 
power in the absence of such treaty.” 

The Senate resolution proposed an amend- 
ment, directed, for the most part, toward 
the same ends, but with specific attention 
also to limitations on executive agreements 
and on the powers of international organi- 
zations. 

PRESENT PROCEDURE 

In order to see, at least from the threshold, 
the implications of such an amendment con- 
sider, for example, the effect of the second 
sentence of the proposal first quoted above 
if we wished to make a treaty with Bolivia 
s0 as to give Americans the right to do busi- 
ness, obtain licenses, and own and inherit 
land there with a minimum of red tape or 
restrictions and without being subject for 
a given period to discriminatory taxation 
or nationalization of propert'ss, in exchange 
for reciprocal rights of Bolivians in this 
country. 

Under the proposed amendment the treaty 
would have to be negotiated and signed by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 
It would then have to be supplemented by 
acts passed by both Houses of Congress in- 
sofar as the internal law of this country was 
intended to be affected by the treaty. 

However, if the internal law affected by 
the treaty were a matter for State, rather 
than Federal, legislation the Bolivians would 
be out of luck unless the State legislatures 
also acted. 

How many treaties affecting internal law, 
such as those relating to extradition of crim- 
inals, inheritance, land owrership, and the 
like, which in the absence of a treaty is 
within the reserved powers of the States, 
would be negotiated under such a procedure? 
How would our investments abroad fare un- 
‘der such a procedure? Beyond and above 
these considerations, how could such a pro- 
cedure be squared with our national respon- 
sibilities for world leadership? 

SENATE’S VIGILANCE 

It is apparent that the present United 
States Senate can be counted on not to ap- 
prove a treaty that enlarges the powers of 
Congress or diminishes the powers of the 
States or vests in any international organi- 
gation the powers given by the Constitution 
to Congress, the President, and the courts. 
Witness the 56 Senators who supported the 
recent resolution. Time is therefore not of 
the essence. 

It is also apparent, as briefly indicated 
above, that the need for and consequences 
and implications of any such amendments to 
our Constitution must be studied with the 
greatest care. 

It is therefore urged that the press en- 
courage public discussion of these proposals 
so that if there is a constitutional loophole, 
and it is to be closed, it may be done in such 
® manner as not to impair our Government’s 
ability to handle foreign affairs. 

LyMan M. TONDEL, Jr. 

New York, February 19, 1952. 


Address of Donald R. Wilson 
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HON. ELIZABETH KEE » ~ 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include 
herewith an address delivered by Don- 
ald R. Wiison, national commander of 
the American Legion. Mr. Wilson is a 
resident of my home State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

His address follows: 


Inherent in the circumstances attending 
this twenty-ninth national rehabilitation 
conference are both the comfort of past 
achievement and the challenge of new goals. 
If I have observed accurately the mood of 
this gathering, you are prepared to draw on 
the one for the strength and inspiration 
needed to meet the other. 

The American Legion, as you well know, is 
dedicated primarily to the specific purpose 
of obtaining from the Government reason- 
able services and care for those fellow citi- 
zens of ours from whom war has taken the 
ability to care for themselves. That is a 
noble and necessary purpose, and there are 
none among legionnaires who would be- 
grudge any part of the energies and re- 
sources that have been spent in its pursuit. 
And yet, despite all that has been ac- 
complished in the past, we share the cer- 
tain knowledge that at this moment, vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation remains the single most 
important and most formidable area of 
American Legion interest. 

The fact that we are clearly aware of our 
task can be credited largely to the legion- 
naires represented by the participants in 
this conference. As national commander, 
I realize full well the tedious and trying 
nature of your work, and I know, too, that it 
offers but slight reward in terms of material 
and personal profit. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans, and members of veterans’ 
families whom you serve will tell you, how- 
ever—as I tel! you now—that no group of 
Americans has contributed more to the well- 
being and happiness of their fellow man. 

I should like, on behalf of legionnaires 
everywhere, to pay a special tribute to our 
post service officers and the hospital workers 
of the American Legion auxiliary, not mere- 
ly out of respect for their unselfish sacri- 
fices but out of gratitude for the role of 
these volunteers in bringing to thousands 
of communities a practical demonstration of 
the American Legion ideal of service. They 
have secured for all of us and for all of our 
endeavors an immeasurable reserve of good 
will and public esteem. 

Circumstance and design have combined 
to place upon your deliberations here in 
Washington a significance far greater than 
anyone could envision. For 3 years now, 
the principle and structure of the veterans’ 
program have been the target of a concen- 
trated attack led by an organization known 
as the Citizens Committee. Because of the 
vicious nature of that attack and its mis- 
chievous implications, the American Legion 
set out this year to bring into the open and 
secure the defeat, once and for all, of the 
Citizens Committee proposals. It is appar- 
ent now that we shall have that opportunity 
in the form of congressional hearings on 
these antiveteran measures. 

Despite the allegations of some writers of 
newspaper editorials, the American Legion 
publicly urged and privately hoped that 
these hearings might be held. We have 
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sought from the beginning a factual evalua- 
tion of the merits of the legislation and of 
the charges hurled by its supporters. We 
have done so in the confident belief that a 
fair and dispassionate inspection by the Con- 
gress can only result in the decisive defeat 
of the Citizens Committee plans to divide 
and destroy the Veterans’ Administration. 

We defend no failure and condone no de- 
fect in the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the record will show that no other organiza- 
tion is more sensitive to the shortcomings 
of that agency. At the same time, however, 
we do not propose to stand idly by while real 
and imagined weaknesses of the VA are made 
the basis for an assault upon an administra- 
tive system which has proved sound and 
practicable. 

The Citizens Committee has announced 
that it is going out of business in May. We 
must not—and I stress this point above all 
others—we must not accept that announce- 
ment as signaling a victorious end of our 
fight for the veteran. The committee itself 
may indeed cease functioning as such, but 
various subordinate units already have made 
known their intention to take over its cause. 

We may derive some satisfaction from the 
fact that after 3 years of conflict, the agency 
administering the veterans’ program remains 
intact while the forces which have sought 
its dissolution are themselves on the verge of 
dismemberment. But let us not underrate 
the enemy. The opponents of veterans’ 
rights will find other banners to fly and other 
camouflaging causes to embrace. If they are 
to be stopped, it must be by the continuing 
vigilance and resourcefulness and persever- 
ance of American Legionnaires like yourselves 
who are dedicated to upholding the vet- 
erans’ rightful interest. 

I know it is your wish that we be per- 
fectly frank in our thinking and planning 
as regards both our own position and that 
of other elements in and out of the Gov- 
ernment who are interested in this issue. 
The American Legion believes unequivocally 
in the entitlement of veterans to special 
assistance from the Federal Government. We 
believe that this entitlement is the exclu- 
sive property of those who have fought and 
suffered in the Nation’s defense—and that 
it stems logically from the performance of a 
service which is unique and which distin- 
guishes the veteran from all other bene- 
ficiaries for whom the Government may pro- 
vide. 

I stress this fundamental principle because 
we have noted ominous and growing in- 
dications of an effort to disavow and violate 
it. As in the case of most antiveteran 
moves, the approach is oblique and obscured 
in seemingly innocuous motives. In this par- 
ticular instance, the stated objective is to 
merge the veterans’ benefit program with 
the social welfare program of the Federal 
Government. 

In each of the past 4 years, the annual 
budget message of the President of the 
United States has included the proposal that 
the greater part of veterans’ services be ab- 
sorbed by the over-all social-security sys- 
tem. The Tax Foundation and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce among non- 
Government groups have evidenced sym- 
pathy for the idea. Indeed, the foundation 
has gone so far as to place veterans’ bene- 
fits under the heading of “Welfare State” 
in its breakdown of Government costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget itself has now 
gone out of its way to pay tacit recognition 
to this new concept of the relationship be- 
tween Government and veteran by removing 
the cost of the veterans’ program from the 
place it has always held as part of the costs 
of war. By what right of precedent or law 
has the Bureau taken this action? Are vet- 
erans’ services to be used as a flying wedge 
by social planners bent on expanding their 
policies? Must we infer that the disabled 
and ill veterans, toward whom the American 
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people have long acknowledged a valid obli- 
gation, must now be regarded as objects of 
simple charity? 

The American Legion, my comrades, will 
protest and condemn every attempt from any 
source, whether implied or direct, to intro- 
duce such a philosophy into the conduct of 
veterans’ affairs. 

While facing up realistically to these 
threatening pressures upon a rehabilitation 
system of which the American Legion was 
the chief architect, we must not shirk our 
continuing responsibility to strengthen and 
perfect that system. 

The American Legion already has recom- 
mended and will continue to advocate before 
the Congress the enactment of legislation 
providing urgently needed additional vet- 
erans’ benefits. Among the most essential 
of these is a 20-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in compensation and pension pay- 
ments. Simple justice, in our opinion, re- 
quires that these benefits be increased to 
bring them in line with increased living 
costs. 

By the same token, we urge the immediate 
elevation of annual income limitations used 
in determining eligibility for disability and 
death pension. Representatives of the 
American Legion @ before the Senate 
Finance Committee only this morning in sup- 
port of these two measures. Their passage 
at this point is by no means assured, and I 
strongly urge that you maintain your efforts, 
here in Washington and back home, to bring 
about early and favorable action in the 
Senate. 

Our position with regard to the rights of 
veterans of the Korean emergency is equally 
positive, and the need for action equally 
great. We believe, specifically, that these 
veterans are entitled without the slightest 
qualification to benefits and services equal 
to those given veterans of World War II. 

The course of the war in Korea has im- 
posed upon the Congress and the Veterans’ 
Administration alike new responsibilities 
which must, in our judgment, be met boldly 
in the interest of the entire veterans’ pro- 
gram. As of January 31, 655,000 veterans of 
that conflict had been discharged from the 
Armed Forces, and the total now must ap- 
proximate 700,000. The status of these men 
and women needs to be defined, and their 
rights recognized, if we are to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the tragic confusion and inadequacies 
that ensued after World War IL 

I must acknowledge—and in your presence, 
General Gray—that the American Legion is 
seriously disturbed by the apparent failure 
of the Veterans’ Administration to prepare 
adequately for this situation. We believe 
that the agency has a clear obligation not 
only to administer the laws enacted by Con- 
gress but to take the initiative in establish- 
ing the need for new legislation and for the 
elimination of inadequacies in the old. In- 
deed, it is dificult to see how the Congress 
can properly perform its duties in the ab- 
sence of such recommendations. 

If I have gaged correctly the temper of 
Legionnaires around the country, this con- 
ference will seek answers to a number of 
pertinent questions which have been puz- 
zling the friends of the veteran for some 
time. They are questions that have been 
asked of me repeatedly in recent months, 
and they follow these lines: Why has the 
Veterans’ Administration, despite an ac- 
knowledged shortage of hospital beds for 
eligible patients, made no determined effort 
to procure additional beds in view of our 
casualties in Korea? If abuses of the privi- 
lege of hospitalization do exist, what has 
been done administratively to correct them? 
Granted a shortage of doctors and nurses, 
has the agency exhausted all possible means 
of staffing its hospitals? What is being done 
by the agency itself to earn the confidence 


of the public as an efficient and economical 
operation? 

These are but a few of the inquiries raised 
by men.and women who believe that the 
Veterans’ Administration should be the 
finest of all Government agencies. The an- 
swers, as developed i: the sessions of this 
conference, are, in our judgment, vital to 
the future welfare of all veterans. 

I have cited only briefly and in broad out- 
line some of the problems and objectives 
which confront us in this thirty-third year 
of American Legion rehabilitation efforts. 
It is not my place to prescribe the direction 
or scope of the consideration which will be 
given these matters during the present con- 
ference. I can, however, leave with you this 
earnest and humble pledge: Whatever de- 
cisions you reach, whatever plans you de- 
velop for the implementation of our national 
mandates will have the constant and un- 
qualified support of your national com- 
mander and the national organization. 

We have come too far and contributed too 
much in this cause to permit now any flag- 
ging of interest or slackening of effort. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
or 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN /2 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of (Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, having concluded lengthy de- 
bate on the subject of universal military 
training, the House is now ready to con- 
sider its stand on this highly controver- 
sial proposal and I am sure that, with 
few exceptions, practically all of my col- 
leagues have by this time reached fairly 
definite conclusions. 

Some of the ablest speakers in our 
body have been heard in the past few 
days. Eloquent arguments, both pro and 
con, have been advanced by men whose 
long service and hard work have won 
them the deserved respect of their fellow 
Members in the House. 1 trust that 
the weight of their leadership and their 
well-earned good reputations will not 
be the determining factors in making up 
the minds of those of us who have been 
privileged to hear them. The 
upon thousands of spoken and written 
words on this subject which have been 
submitted to the Congress in recent 
weeks should be kept in their proper 
perspective and we must not lose track 
of the many small voices we have heard 
from back home. 

This is an issue which has disturbed 
the average citizen to a far greater ex- 
tent than is generally true of legislative 


through 
the medium of a bulletin issued regularly 
by my office, supplemented by the gen- 
erous cooperation of community news- 
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papers in my district, has indicated the 
consistent ratio of 7 to 1 against a con- 
scription bill at this time. 

There is no doubt that many argu- 
ments advanced in favor of universal 
military training have appreciable merit. 
Leaders of our veterans organizations 
and many others qualified to express 
judgment have endorsed the proposed 
program. On the other hand, religious 
and educational leaders in general have 
voiced their opposition, our major labor 
organizations disapprove this bill, and 
there is little doubt but that the parents 
of those youths who will be conscripted 
are pretty generally against the meas- 
ure. 

It seems to me that a paramount argu- 
ment which cannot be overlooked is the 
drastic change in our traditional defense 
pattern represented by such a move as 
universal military training. Much of 
the greatness of our country arises from 
the contributions made by hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants from Europe 
who came to this country, in part ai 
least, because of their desire to escape 
the rigid military system and conscript 
service demanded in their homelands 
They assumed that their children and 
their children's children after them 
would always enjoy freedom from com- 
pulsory peacetime military service. 

Our country has engaged in serious 
foreign wars and has won them all, oper- 
ating in each case with troops raised to 
meet the emergency and trained for the 
specific need of the moment. Americans 
have proved that no soldiers in the world 
are their superiors, and they have done 
this without peacetime military training. 
A great factor in the success of our boys 
in all wars has been the initiative and 
self-reliance that have come to mark the 
American soldier wherever he has been 
engaged in any quarter of the globe. 
There is serious question as to whether 
peacetime conscription would not tend to 
damage this spirit of independence and 
individual initiative so greatly as to be a 
lasting handicap in subsequent military 
action. 

Certainly the present administration 
has forfeited any claim on the faith of 
the American people in its announced 
objectives. It has talked peace, but has 
acted war. It has not shown the calm 
judgment and the careful planning 
which would warrant entrusting it with 
the future careers of all our young men 
when they reach 18. Its system of exec- 
utive commitments and the program it 
has been able to carry through the Con- 
gress indicates a constant expansion of 
possible areas of conflict and a deter- 
mination to continue all over the world 
the type of police action which has re- 
sulted in the disastrous Korean cam- 
paign. We are now asked to endorse 
another blank check, but this time it is 
a draft on our American youngsters 
rather than on our money. 

The pattern of conscript levies has 
been tried by almost all other major 
powers in modern history. It has never 
saved any of them from crushing mili- 
tary defeat. The traditional American 
defense system has worked in the past, 
and this seems likely to continue true in 
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the future. Our own defense effort at 
this time has been augmented in terms 
of both men and matériel to an extent 
which should guarantee us safety from 
any anticipated aggression. On what 
basis are we to be asked to hurry into 
this grave change? 

I have given this matter long and 
serious thought. I have tried to analyze 
it against the background of past, pres- 
ent, and future political and military 
history. I do not honestly see how any 
thoughtful person can come to any other 
conclusion but that, in the long run, the 
obvious and very real disadvantages of 
universal military training vastly out- 
weighs its supposed advantages. 

I intend to cast my vote in opposition 
to peacetime conscription. 


Stevenson’s Political Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES %e 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 4, 
1952: 

STATE oF THE NATION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 
STEVENSON’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—If Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
becomes the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee—and Mr. Truman appears to be desirous 
of helping to bring it about—it is evident 
to those who know him that he would be 
a very unusual New Deal candidate, if, in- 
deed, he is a New Dealer at all. 

Governor Stevenron totally supports Amer- 
ica’s role as leader of the free world and 
fully realizes that the United States must 
militarily and economically aid its allies in 
the common resistance to Communist ag- 
gression—but he would be much more con- 
scious than many within the administration 
in Washington that we must be alert against 
overstraining the Nation’s economy. He 
frankly sees the danger of a taxpayers’ strike 
if the Government goes on much longer 
spending money at the present rate. 

Governor Stevenson is aware that the 
larger social problems of modern society re- 
quire larger political powers to deal with 
them, but he is deeply and instinctively op- 
posed to the continuous concentration of 
authority in Washington, and he believes 
that Government should be as small in scope 
and as local in character as possible. 

Governor Stevenson thoroughly recognizes 
government's responsibility to the unem- 
ployed, the aged, and the sick when they are 
unable to take care of themselves, but he is 
an exceptionally economy-minded public 
official who would like to see Federal spend- 
ing scaled down and who believes that the 
Nation cannot continue much longer its 
unbalanced national budget. 

From studying his record here in Illinois, 
from reading nearly everything he has writ- 
ten or said during the past few years, and 
from extensive conversations I think it ac- 
curate to report that: Mr. Stevenson is a 
full-bodied but careful internationalist, a 
political liberal with a highly developed 
sense of fiscal responsibility, a governor 


whose experience and instincts would cause 
him to resist the accumulation of Federal 
power wherever possible. 

This may or may not be the New Dealer’s 
conception of New Deal philosophy, but it is 
Governor Stevenson’s philosophy, and if 
Governor Stevenson becomes his party’s 1952 
nominee he will be running on his own 
philosophy—and platform—not somebody 
else's. 

Mr. Stevenson's words and actions appear 
to be consistent, but it is his record which 
provides the best basis for any appraisal of 
his political philosophy. The Constitution 
of Illinois makes it legally impossible for the 
State to engage in deficit financing. That 
suits Mr. Stevenson perfectly, although the 
legislature more than once has confronted 
the governor with appropriations which 
greatly outdistanced the revenue it had pro- 
vided. In 1951 the governor vetoed 134 bills 
which appropriated $42,000,000 above the 
budget and above anticipated revenue. 

Governor Stevenson vetoed Illinois’ version 
of Washington’s rivers and harbors “pork 
barrel” which Congress keeps rolling out year 
after year. He vetoe the so-called Christ- 
mas-tree bills for appropriations of State 
funds to private organizations such as vet- 
erans’ groups. These Christmas-tree ap- 
propriations had become so ingrained, so 
politically mandatory that there were never 
1 .ore than two or three votes against them 
and last year they mounted to $215,000— 
until Mr. Stevenson courageously killed them 
all. 

Governor Stevenson strongly advocated a 
State “Little Hoover Commission.” Annual 
savings of more than $900,000 already have 
been accomplished and the Governor is sup- 
porting legislation which, it is estimated, 
would produce additional economies of $4,- 
50°,000 a year. 

The Governor has ended payroll padding in 
Illinois. He has lopped off fully 1,300 un- 
needed employees in the State government, 
and has established a merit system for re- 
cruiting the police force, whose 500 jobs 
hitherto had been patronage plums. 

This year the State budget is showing a 
decline—of 1 percent—for the first time in 
the history of Illinois. It has been accom- 
plished largely through operating economies 
while Mr. Stevenson has been expanding 
State aid to schools, hospitals, and other pub- 
lic services. 

“I hope and pray,” Mr. Stevenson has sig- 
nificantly said, “that history will never re- 
cord that the Democratic Party, after leading 
America boldly, wisely, courageously, through 
two World Wars and the most extensive so- 
cial revolution in the shortest period of time 
in history, floundered on the rocks of fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

That’s Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
speaking, and if the Democratic Party wants 
him as its presidential nominee, it will have 
to take him as he is. 


Law Bars Filling Ice Cream With Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK ! 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, to indi- 
cate to the House membership the alert- 
ness of our State Food and Drug Com- 
mission in Connecticut, and specially to 
emphasize it to my colleagues from the 
State of New Jersey, I include under 
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leave to extend mry remarks an article 
from the Hartford (Conn.) Times for 
Thursday, February 28. This excerpt 
will, I am sure, have particular interest 
to the so-called large farm bloc and more 
particularly to those from dairy districts 
because the article points out that the 
Nutmeg State, as Connecticut has also 
been termed, makes fullest use and pro- 
vides the greatest portion of milk and 
cream in Connecticut ice cream. 


CONNEcTIcCUT Law Bars Fiuiinc Ice Cream 
WITH AIR 

Connecticut people need not have the same 
worry as New Jersey citizens over being 
gypped through purchases of “over blown” 
ice cream. 

New Jersey food and drug officials com- 
plain that some manufacturers are pumping 
too much air in their ice cream. 

Officials are asking the legislature there 
to provide that ice cream be sold by weight, 
rather than volume. This would curb those 
who provide too little solid ice cream and too 
much air in packaged ice cream. 

“Such a condition as that complained 
about in New Jersey could not exist in Con- 
necticut,” Harold Clark, division chief in 
the State food and drug commission, de- 
clared today in Hartford. 

Connecticut ice cream, he said, must weigh 
a minimum of 414 pounds a gallon and con- 
tain 1.6 pounds of food solids per gallon. 
That prevents manufacturers from blowing 
excess amounts of air in the product. 

Mr. Clark explains it this way. It takes 
2% gallons of ice cream mix to come out 
with 5 gallons of ice cream, which means 
that an equal amount of air is used in the 
process. Since a gallon of ice cream mix 
weighs 9 pounds, the ratio of equal parts 
of mix and air means that a gallon of ice 
cream should weight 442 pounds. 

Added protection, he said, is that a gallon 
can contain no less than 8 percent butter- 
fat. 

Ice milk, a fluffy preparation which is 
poured into cones and is sold by many road- 
side stands, is also subject to strict regula- 
tion, Mr. Clark said. 

It is in a “class by itself,” he added, and 
can contain no less than 344 percent butter- 
fat and no more than 6 percent. That leaves 
a gap of at least 2 percent between that and 
ice cream. 

Despite its lower butterfat content, Mr. 
Clark classifies it as “a highly nutritive 
product.” 

“The Connecticut public is adequately pro- 
tected at all times, and we do more than all 
the other New England States combined 


. to keep a close check on these products,” he 


said. “Last year, for instance, we collected 
and checked over 3,000 samples of ice cream 
and allied frozen dessert products,” 


Sokolsky Defines McCarthyism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN ve 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In a re- 
cent broadcast on the ABC network, 
George E. Sokolsky showed the impor- 
tant service which Senator McCarTHy 
has rendered to the country. 
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I include herewith the broadcast of 
Mr. Sokolsky, of February 3, 1952: 


McCarTHYISM 
Good evening. This is George Sokolsky 


speaking. 

The subject under discussion on this 
broadcast is one of the most difficult to deal 
with objectively. So much passion has been 
aroused over the very term, “McCarthyism,” 
that even to mention it stirs an argument. 

Let me say, in the first place, that I know 
Senator Joz McCarrny quite well. He is a 
soft-spoken Irishman from Wisconsin, who 
had been a marine and who enjoys a fight. 
He dislikes Communists and believes that 
they have no place in the Government of the 
United States. He insists that they should 
be driven out. 

Most Americans can go along with Senator 
McCarTuy to that extent. Some object to 
his methods. They say that because of his 
methods, a change has taken place in this 
country; that before McCarTuy, every person 
was regarded as innocent until proved guilty; 
but that since McCargrTuy, an atmosphere of 
suspicion surrounds a great many persons 
even before they are proved to have been 
guilty. 

Senator McCarTny has done no such thing. 
He could not have done it had he tried. 

Actually what has happened has a long 
history in which Joz McCartuy has had a 
relatively small but important part. It all 
began in the year 1933 and McCarry did not 
come into the Senate until 1947. 

Neither his friends nor his enemies can 
claim that he made the records of the Amer- 
ican Communists. They made that record 
themselves. They established the facts. 
Each individual one of them is personally re- 
sponsible for his own career. All that Mc- 
Cartrny has done, .nd that to a small degree, 
has been to bring those facts to public at- 
tention. 

What interests me is that so great a howl 
has gone up over McCarTHy’s work. He has 
only scratched the surface of Communist 
infiltration into the Government and life of 
our Nation. So startling are the facts that 
even a few of them stir the Nation. Some 
day the entire story will be unfolded and 
the country will indeed be shocked. 

Now, let us go back to 1933. Although 
the Communists seized power in Russia in 
1917, the United States did not recognize 
Soviet Russia until 1933. In that year, 
President Roosevelt recognized Russia. Rus- 
sia “to respect ously the in- 
disputable right of the United States to 
order its own life within its own Jjurisdic- 
tion in its own way and to refrain from 
interfering in any manner in the internal 
affairs of the United States, its territories 
or possessions.” 


Also, Russia cgreed “to refrain, and to re-— 


strain all persons in government service and 
all organizations of the government or under 
its direct or indirect control, including or- 
ganizations in receipt of any financial assist- 
ance from it, from any act overt or covert 
liable in any way whatsoever to injure the 
tranquillity, prosperity, order, or security of 
the whole or any part of the United States.” 

The following year, 1934, Harold Ware, a 
member of an old American family, the son 
of a woman who came to be known as 
Mother Bloor, returned to the United States 
from Soviet Russia where he had been an 
agricultural expert. He organized cells of 
brilliant young men, graduates of our best 
universities, to infiltrate our Government. 
Actually they started in the Department of 
Agriculture where they learned the tech- 
niques of administration. Some worked with 
the Nye and La Follette committees. In 
time, the smartest of them settled down in 
the State Department and the Treasury De- 
partment. During World War Il, they were 
particularly active in the OWI. 

Also operating in this country were spe- 
cial agents of the Soviet Government, some 


connected with military espionage. The 
story of the spies has been ably told by 
Whittaker Chambers, Elizabeth Bentley, and 
Hede Massing who had been spies. Much 
of the data appeared in the trials of Alger 
Hiss, William Remington, and of the atom 
bomb spies and thieves. These cases are all 
weil documented, 

Additional material on this particular sub- 
ject is being unveiled by the McCarran com- 
mittee. The data of this committee is in- 
controvertible because most of it is taken 
out of the files of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Since 1938, Congress has been investi- 
gating the activities of the American Com~ 
munist Party through the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The amount of 
data produced by this committee is over- 
whelming. It found that a comparatively 
large number of American individuals and 
organizations have engaged in Communist 
activities of more or less importance. 

The individuals divide into four groups: 

1. Direct Russian agents. 

2. Members of the Communist Farty. 

3. Fellow travelers. 

4. Innocents. 

No one can be regarded as an innocent 
who has been active in this subversive work 
since 1945 when Soviet Russia became beyond 
doubt the enemy of the United States. 

Senator McCarTHy came into this picture 
on February 9, 1950, when he delivered an 

in 


of our China policy, the outcome of which 
is the Korean war, in which we have already 
had more than 104,000 American casualties. 


What the full evidence will show it is im- 
possible to say until the investigation is 
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over, but it is possible to say this: Joz Mc- 
CarTHyY peved the way for this investigation. 
Purthermore, that he had uncovered the nest 
of homosexuals in the State Department who 
were subsequently dismissed. 

The Alger Hiss case should have opened 
the eyes of the American people to the very 
great danger of infiltration. After the atom- 
bomb spy cases it should have been clear to 
any American that the Russians were treat- 
ing the United States like babies, using our 
own sons to betray us. All that Senator Jor 
McCarrny has done was to point his finger 
at the peril. 

The McCarran committee, week by week, 
skillfully, competently, in a judicial manner, 
is probing for the facts. But it was Senator 
Joe McCartuy who let out a howl and made 
us all conscious of the truth, which is that 
Soviet Russia has been and is infiltrating our 
Government. For that he deserves the grati- 
tude of al! Americans. 


Clare E. Hoffman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN A 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of congressional routine I wish to 
pause and pay tribute to a distinguished 
colleague who has always impressed me 
with the strength of his convictions and 
his forthrightness. He is the member 
who is immediately senior to me as rank- 
ing Republican on the House Executive 
Expenditures Committee and will become 


honesty. 

During his 17 years in the House, Rep- 
resentative Horrman has been an im- 
placable foe of reckless spending. But 


His foes have said he is “agin” every- 
thing—that he is never “fur” anything. 


le of his district, pres-ure groups 
special interests do not guide his 


4 
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mind. He obviously does not allow po- 
litical expediency to pattern his actions. 

Representative Horrman is a rugged 
individualist in the same sense as were 
the pioneers who made our Nation 
strong. While I have on occasion held 
differing views, I admire and respect him 
for the integrity of his thoughts. 

Because he has a firm faith in the di- 
vine providence, loves his country and 
its system of government and, despite 
his stern fight against corruption and 
runaway spending, still retains a keen 
sense of humor, the people of his con- 
gressional district, the Congress and 
the Nation are fortunate to have his 
services. 


The New India 


EXTENSION REMARKS 3 oO 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. J wae sous of REPRESENTATIVES z 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, it is with pleasure that I invite 
the attention of the House to the excel- 
lent editorial in the New York Times of 
March 4, 1952, which points out the 
recent great improvement of relations 
between the United States and India. 

The editorial follows: 


THE New INDIA 


Prime Minister Nehru is justified in feeling 
pride and elation over the completion of the 
vast chemical fertilizer factory at Sindri. 
This means a great deal from every point of 
view. India needs a considerable degree of 
industrialization, but in the normal course 
of events she must and should for a very 
long time to be a predominantly agricultural 
country. The alternative is a transforma- 
tion in Russian-Communist style, in which 
the better part of two generations have al- 
most literally been sacrificed to the Moloch 
of industrialization. A fertilizer plant is on 
the one hand a step toward industrialization 
and on the other an aid to agriculture. 

Another good feature, which Mr. Nehru 
stressed, was the fact that the Sindri plant 
was constructed by British and American 
firms. This type of east-west cooperation 
holds great promise for the future if coun- 
tries like Iran and Indonesia would realize 
that their historic fears of mercantile im- 
perialism are anachronisms. India would be 
just as sovereign and independent after 10 
or 50 such ventures as she is today. 

It is true—and Mrs. Roosevelt's visit to 
India is dramatizing the fact—that relations 
between the United States and India have 
improved greatly in the past 6 or 8 months. 
This is the result of a variety of factors, of 
which the most important was a deliberate— 
although subtle—reorientation of Indian 
policy. However, that could not have suc- 
ceeded if there were not a fundamental and 
abiding friendship toward India in the 
United States. One of the distressing fea- 
tures of the quarreling that went on between 
our two countries over India’s attitude to- 
ward world communism and the United 
States was the evident belief that Americans 
were being hostile toward India. It never 
was that. No informed American doubted 
the political morality or the intentions or the 
basic democracy of India. 


If there were any doubters of Indian de- 
mocracy here they must certainly be 
squelched by the amazingly successful na- 
tion-wide election, whose final results are 
now available. Only superlatives can do jus- 
tice to that extraordinary event. The Con- 
gress Party, which Prime Minister Nehru 
heads, comes out with three-quarters of the 
seats in the central parliament and control 
in nearly all the states. Congress now has 
a clear run of 5 years in power. If commu- 
nism makes further advances during that 
period Mr. Nehru’s party will have only itself 
te blame. 


Are We To Teach Democracy Overseas 
While Guilty of Denying It to Our First 
Americans? 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
so busy spreading democracy over the 
surface of the earth that we have denied 
democracy here at home to our first 
Americans. We abhor prison camps 
and concentration camps maintained by 
our foreign enemies, yet here at home 
we have kept 350,000 people in concen- 
tration camps since 1832. Longfellow 
wrote a very touching poem about the 
people of Acadia—how they were ruth- 
lessly driven from their native land and 
scattered to the winds, without homes 
and without means. While this poem 
was founded on fact, it was embellished 
with the literary genius of a great poet. 

DRIVEN FROM HOMES 


But with the first Americans, no lit- 
erary flourish could possibly make it 
worse than it was. Great nations of In- 
dians were gathered up, forced out of 
their ancient homes and driven like cat- 
tle to Indian Territory. Indian tribes 
all over the West were rounded up and 
put in concentration camps—Indian res- 
ervations—where they remain to this 
day as wards of this Government, with 
no right or power to assert or practice 
their own personal liberty. 

Even the money we pay them for 
their claims against the Government 
seldom reaches the Indians. It goes into 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of these Indians but is paid out to 
maintain employees of the Indian Bu- 
reau. The Indian Bureau has become as 
tyrannical as any potentate who ever 
ruled over a people. 

INDIAN BUREAU ARROGANT 


Here is an example: Several Indians 
on a reservation were allotted lands. 
The agent rented these lands out for 
grazing purposes. When the same In- 
dians asked for the rental money from 
their own lands they were informed that 
they had no lands; that these lands had 
been sold; and this was done without the 
knowledge of the Indian owners. To 
fight for their rights they must fight the 
whole Indian Bureau; and yet Congress, 
year after year, keeps up the appropria- 
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tions to maintain this useless and arro- 
gant institution. The appropriations 
are paid, first, out of the Indian’s own 
money, and if that is not enough to 
maintain the guards of these concentra- 
tion camps, the Government pays the 
difference. 

If we are to teach the world democ- 
racy, our doctrine might be accepted 
more readily if we were not guilty our- 
selves of denying democracy to our first 
Americans. 


What Method of Military Training Will 
Insure Our National Security in the 
Atomic Age? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the citizens living in a congressional 
district elect one of their fellow citizens 
to the position of United States Repre- 
sentative, they confer on him a great 
honor. The Congressman soon finds out 
that they have also charged him with 
many grave responsibilities. He must 
make decisions daily by voting on highly 
emotional and controversial subjects. 
The critics are more vociferous in their 
condemnation than they are in their 
praise. The Congressman must make 
the basic decision early as to whether 
he will vote his convictions on contro- 
versial matters, or compromise his con- 
victions in order to lessen criticism of 
his official acts. In my opinion, the Con- 
gressman who studies earnestly and dili- 
gently on each problem and then in the 
light of all the information obtainable 
proceeds to vote his honest convictions, 
renders to his constituents the most val- 
uable type of representation. Of course, 
it is impossible for any Congressman to 
please all of his constituents on any one 
vote, and certainly it is impossible to 
please any one person on all of his votes. 

I am now serving my tenth year in 
Congress as the United States Repre- 
sentative of the Nineteenth Congres- 
sional District of California and it has 
been my experience that the average cit- 
izen—be he Democrat or Republican— 
recognizes the grave responsibilities of 
this office. They do not expect 100- 
percent conformity to their individual 
ideas; neither do they condemn their 
Congressman because in a specific vote 
or policy he expresses a different conclu- 
sion. They do expect him to be well 
informed on each problem, they expect 
him to be diligent in the performance of 
his official services, and they expect him 
above all to be frank and open in an- 
swering their questions. If he has these 
qualifications and the ability to convey 
his ideas to them in understandable 
terms, they will—in most instances— 
grant him their confidence. If he fails 
to fulfill their standard of representa- 
tion, they of course have the opportunity 
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every 2 years to vote for a person whom 
they believe to be better qualified. 

During my 10 years in Congress I have 
had to vote on many complicated and 
controversial pieces of legislation, but 
the present bill (H. R. 5094) to establish 
universal military training presented the 
most difficult protiem I have yet faced. 
It involved the changing of a basic prin- 
ciple and tradition of our country in 
relaticn to our Military Establishment, 
The troops of World War I were inade- 
quately trained before they were thrown 
into the battle lines. But with their 
basic training and their courage and 
bravery we know that they hardened 
quickiy under battle experience into 
first-clecs fighting men. 

In World War II we were faced with 

a similar experience, again Germany 
was the main eggressor against world 
peace and again our Allies fought a 
holding, and yes, a retreating operation. 
France and the Low Countries surren- 
dered in a matter of weeks, Italy jcined 
the aggressor bloc, end Franco’s Spain 
collaborated with Mussolini and Hitler. 
Other small nations were crushed or 
forced into a position of helpless neu- 
rality. Cnly Great Britain stcod be- 
tween Hitler and the free world. Che 
fought fer 2 years almost alone, and 
then in 1041 Japan struck us at Pearl 
Harber. 

We were not prepared for modern war, 
We had no Armed Force in being, suf- 
ficient in numbers or weapons to suc- 
cessfully defeat the prepared Japanese 
forces and the next 4 years we paid for 
that lack cf preparation in loss of lives 
and possessions throughout the Pacific 
to the shores of Japan. 

Again we were faced with the prob- 
lem of training and equipping a modern 
defense force. Again it took us over 18 
months to mobilize an effective fighting 
force and ancther 3 years to bring it to 
its peak of efficiency. Again our allies 
fought the enemy while we prepared, al- 
though air warfare, a new factor, threat- 
ened to subdue our allies before we could 
effectively help them. Improved Ger- 
man submarines during those first 2 
years of World War .—for us, 1841-42— 
made flaming torches of our oil tankers 
and ships, within sight of our Atlantic 
coastal cities. They sank more tonnage 
than we could build during that period, 
1941-42. 

Once again we were given time to train 
our boys and time to equip them due to 
the sacrifices of our allics and due to 
distance from the battlefields of Europe. 

What is the situation today, March 
1952? 

First. Is there a new aggressive force 
in the world which threatens freedom? 

Second. Is that force strong enough, 
militarily speaking, to strike an effective 
and crippling blow against our allies? 

Third. Are they possessed with jet 
fighter and bomber planes equal to ours? 

Fourth, Are they possessed of long- 
range, B-29-type bombers? 

Fifth. Are they possessed of hundreds 
of medern, snorkel-type submarines? 

Sixth. Are they possessed of atomic 
bombs? 

Seventh. Could our cities and harbors 
be attacked tonight by long-range bomb- 


ers and snorkel submarines using atomic 

bombs? 

angen Ene Re HORE GONE a 
es.” 

Is there a free nation military force 
in Europe that could withstand a full- 
scale Soviet military attack for a year 
or 18 months while we prepare? 

The answer is “No.” 

That is why we are working so hard 
to perfect, train, and help equip the 
European army under General Ejisen- 
hower and why we are trying so hard 
to perfect the North Atlantic Treaty Na- 
tions’ Organization. 

What has the aforementioned world 
situation got to do with adopting univer- 
sal military training for our youth? 
Everything. 

We know that if world war III sirikes, 
with the new factors (a) elimination of 
the space factor with 600-mile-per-hour 
bombers, (b) atomic destruction—cities 
instead cf blocks—and deadly contami- 
nation cf harbors, we will not have the 
18 menths’ time for preparation as we 
did in World Wars I and II. 

We must be prepared today. We must 
have an adaquate force of trained men in 
our regular forces to withstand the 
initial attack of an enemy, and hold the 
line while a trained force is mobilized 
for the defense cf our nation. That 
trained force must be in an actual, effec- 
tive fighting state of mobilization within 
30, 60, or 20 days—not 18 months or 2 
years. 

There are two ways of meciing our 
present national security problem: 

First. Maintain in “being” four to 
five million men in our armed forces with 
4 to 6 years Reserve obligation. This is 
our present method and we are sustain- 
ing it by volunteers partly and selective 
service draft and mandatory Reserves. 

th selective service and the obligation 
to go into the Reserve status, is com- 


armed services for 2 years and’then com- 
pelled to serve in the Reserves for 6 
years—total obligation 8 years. The 
present volunteers serve 3 or 4 years and 
then are compelled to go into the Re- 
serves for either five or four additional 
years—iotal obligation 8 years. The 
maintenance of a standing military force 
of four to five million men is, of course, 
terribly expensive. The mandatory Re- 
serve provision has made it necessary to 
recall into active service—because of the 
Korean wer principally—800,000 men 
who were in service in World War II. 
This presents a terribly unfair and dis- 
criminatory burdcn on these young men 
who afier serving 3 or 4 years in World 
War II, now find their lives disrupted for 
a second time and face the double hazard 
of additicnal wartime service. 

Now let us consider the second way 
of meeting our present national secu- 
rity problem. The way which the present 
Universal Military Training Act, H. R. 
5094 provides. 

Second. The eventual reduction of our 
military force “in being” to about 1,500,- 
000 men backed by a trained force of 
mostly nonveterans who will have 6 
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months’ basic military training after they 
reach the age of 18. Each trainee would 
be obligated to an additional 74% years 
in the Reserve—subject to call for ac- 
tive military service by Congress in case 
of a national emergency. 

As 800,000 physically qualified young 
men attain their eighteenth year of age 
annually, it would be possible within an 
8-year Reserve span to train over 6,000,- 
000 young men for a period of 6 months’ 
basic military. training, with annual re- 
fresher periods of a few weeks. This 
would establish a force of trained persen- 
nel, readily mokilizable in case of nation- 
al peril. It would end the present unfair 
double service of World War II veterans. 
It would prevent the future unfair double 
service of the present Korean veterans. 
Under UMT deferments from the 6- 
month basic training—other than for 
physical or mental deficiencies—would 
be practically eliminated. This would 
be much fairer than the present methed 
which drafts 2 men out of 10 for mili- 
tary service for 2 years or more, and de- 
fers for various reasons 8 out of 10. 

Our present military budgct is over 
$51,000,000,000 annually. We have been 
assured that the adoption of univercal 
military training will save, when actually 
in full operation, thirteen billion an- 
nually, without sacrificing our national 
security. If this saving can be made, 
certainly it is a point to consider. 

The argument that 6 months’ basic 
military training for a young man of 18 
will be detrimental to his character and 
make a Prussian-type militarist mind is, 
in my opinion, highly exaggerated. I 
have talked to thousands of boys who 
have had years of military training and 
war experience and most of them are 
antimilitarist rather than militarist. To 
say that the World War II experience of 
over 18,000,000 of our boys has milita- 


rized their minds is just not true. Their 
experience 


regimented has made them 
more appreciative of their personal free- 
dom and more anxious to see peace es- 
tablished in the world. 

In conclusion, I have reluctantly con- 
cluded that I will support the principle 
of universal military training as being 
the fairest solution of the problem of 
maintaining a readily mobilizable force 
of trained citizens for our national se- 
curity. Such legislation must have the 
constant attention of Congress. It must 
be watched and re-evaluated by every 
session of Congress. Every protection 
possible must ke given to the trainees to 
preserve their civilian attitudes and 
values. We must face the facts of the 
international danger of communism to 
free men and free people. 

We are called upon to resist in every 
way possible the atheistic force of com- 
munism which denies the fatherhood of 
Ged and the dignity of the individual 
soul. Communism denies the freedom 
of religion to its enslaved millions. 

We must make those sacrifices which 
are necessary to protect all the liberties 
which we enjoy and which we believe 
God intended man to experience in the 
development of his soul. Yes; we must 
protect the right of many of our sincere 
citizens to be conscientious objectors, to 
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be pacifists, and to have an environment 
of freedom of worship in which they can 
practice their religious convictions un- 
hampered by a communistic state. 


Lisbon and the Security of the Free 
World? 3 4 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, it is with pleasure that I here- 
with insert a speech delivered yesterday 
by the Honorable W. Averell Harriman, 
Director for Mutual Security, before the 
Philadelphia Bulletin Forum in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 


LISBON AND THE SECURITY OF THE FREE WORLD 


(Address by W. Averell Harriman, Director 
for Mutual Security, delivered Tuesday, 
March 4, before the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Forum in Philadelphia) 


We are met at an extraordinary moment in 
history. Tremendous changes are taking 
place in the world. New institutions are be- 
ing invented, new attitudes shaped as the 
free world labors to unite and organize its 
strength to deter Soviet aggression. The 
pace of history is now so swift that a man is 
hard pressed to keep up with it. Preoccu- 
pied as we are with the things which touch 
us immediately, we sometimes fail to com- 
prehend the magnitude of events, and, see- 
ing them separately, miss the pattern into 
which they fall. 

Perhaps it is because I have just come 
back from the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Lisbon that I feel so keenly the 
sweep of history and our role in steering it. 
Our leadership is inspiring confidence that 
through unity of purpose and action a world 
war can be prevented and the foundations 
laid for peace. 

At Lisbon new long strides were taken to- 
ward the security of the free world. Two pro- 
foundly significant factors affected the work 
of the conference: 

The first was the determination of the 
governments of those ancient antagonists, 
France and Germany, to join wit’. their 
neighbors in merging military forces in a 
single defense establishment. With a 
Franco-German understanding it becomes 
possible to bring Western Germany into the 
Euroyean defense community and to con- 
clude the contractual agreement ending the 
occupation. Thus the full political, eco- 
nomic and military potential of Western 
Europe can be utilized. 

The second factor which made progress 
possible at Lisbon was development of pro- 
cedures whereby the nations of the North 
Atlantic community now sit down together, 
analyze their several capabilities and decide 
among themselves on a combined plan of ac- 
tion for common defense. 

Thus when the Ministers met at Lisbon, 
they were able to go forward and to adopt a 
detailed plan of action for strengtkening the 
security of the west. This plan called upon 
each of the participating nations to put forth 
further efforts and to ask for continued 
sacrifices by its people. This our partners 
are willing to undertake because they see 
clearly what can be accomplished and that 
this is worth the effort in creating a real de- 
terrent to aggression. There was a new con- 
fidence, a new determination among the 


Ministers at Lisbon, a new conviction that 
by working together we can expand our econ- 
omies year by year to meet the increasing 
defense effort, and in time improve the con- 
ditions of the people. 

The conference at Lisbon has a very real 
importance for the citizens of Philadelphia 
and for everyone in the United States. We 
can feel more secure because our allies in 
Europe are going forward with us to build 
strong military forces to protect the Western 
World. This could not have been under- 
taken but for our inspiration and tangible 
help. If that inspiration flags and if that 
help is withdrawn, the whole defense struc- 
ture and the faith on which it rests can be 
undermined. The great hope of peace would 
fade and only the Kremlin would profit. 

It is the Kremlin's objective to frustrate 
the plans that have been set afoot by disrup. 
ting the great coalition of the North Atlantic. 
By every device in their power they are seek- 
ing to separate the nations who have come 
together for common defense. This is no 
time for us to falter. This is the moment to 
move forward and to consolidate the gains 
made over the past 5 years 

Two wars, in ~uick succession, are bitter 
proof that the only way to discourage ag- 
gression and to defend ourselves against at- 
tack is in company with others. No single 
country is big enough, or strong enough, or 
rich enough to guarantee its own security. 
The other nations of the free world have 
learned that same lesson. So, when a new 
version of the old tyranny arose to menace 
the world, there was a notable drawing to- 
gether of the nations who cherished their 
freedom. When it became clear with Korea 
that the Communists would not shrink from 
outright aggression, this movement toward 
unity was greatly accelerated. 

Who would have thought even a short time 
ago that we would see the parliaments of 
France and Germany voting to accept the 
principle of merging their military forces into 
the European defense community? For cen- 
turies, the rivalry of those two countries has 
soaked the soil of Europe in blood. Yet in 
a split second of history we are seeing these 
ancient enemies being brought together by 
the common need for security from a greater 
danger. 

It is high tribute to the farsighted vision 
of French statesmanship that the initiative 
for this step and the other revolutionary 
concept of the Schuman plan came from 
France. It is remarkable, too, in the light 
of the long tradition of German militarism, 
that a majority of the Bundestag do not want 
an independent German army, and have ac- 
cepted the principle of combining their forces 
with those of their neighbors, for their own 
security as well as everyone else’s. 

It is true that there remain certain reser- 
vations by each side, but in the light of the 
fundamental agreement, these difficulties 
should be resolved. 

The draft treaty setting forth the plan is 
virtually completed. This plan is for six na- 
tions, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, and the Netherlands to join in a 
European defense community with a supra- 
national authority. There are plans for an 
assembly made up from members of the in- 
dividual national assemblies. There will be 
a council of ministers with a defense com- 
mission to carry out the executive responsi- 
bilities of a defense department. There will 
also be a court to adjudicate differences and 
interpret the agreements. 

The European defense community will be 
associated with the still larger but less tight- 
ly knit collective body, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, now streamlined and 
strengthened as the result of Lisbon. In fact 
the European defense community could not 
have been contemplated except within the 
context of the North Atlantic community. 
The six-nation European army will be a part 
of the total NATO force—the Eisenhower 
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army, as they call it in Europe. It is im- 
portant not to get the two confused. The 
United Kingdom which is at the center of 
the British Commonwealth is not joining 
the European defense community but is 
making her contribution, just as we do, to 
the larger NATO forces under General Eisen- 
hower, by stationing troops on the continent. 

Another thing to remember is the speed 
with which NATO has been developing. 
After all, it was only 214 years ago that the 
North Atlantic Treaty was ratified by the 
member countries. After the surprise attack 
in Korea it became evident that defense 
preparations must be speeded. It Was only 
@ year ago that Eisenhower took over the 
command of the embryonic forces then being 
developed by each member country. Last 
September the council at Ottawa recognized 
that it was necessary to reconcile an accept- 
able defense position for Western Europe 
with the capabilities of the member coun- 
tries. A temporary committee of the council 
was established to undertake this task. Each 
country was represented on this committee. 
I was the United States member and acted 
as its chairman. 

We set about our task by taking stock first 
of what military forces existed and then what 
resources of men, equipment, and finance 
could be made available for immediate build- 
up. This was the first time in history that 
free nations in peacetime had joined together 
in submitting all the necessary information 
to analyze what the military program of 
each country was, whether it was effective, 
and whether each was doing its fair share. 

An international military staff under Gen- 
eral McNarney analyzed the military pro- 
grams for the committee. He pointed out 
the weaknesses that existed in the individual 
programs, and through open discussion, ob- 
tained agreement on far-reaching improve- 
ments in the plans of each participating 
country, including our own. 

Things began to move without waiting for 
the completion of the report. Two coun- 
tries undertook to extend their universal 
military service from 12 to 18 months. Other 
countries increased the number of their reg- 
ular forces and extended the period of serv- 
ice for specialists, all with the objective of 
developing combat-ready forces as quickly as 
possible. Recommendations were made for 
priorities for equipment to be available to 
those units which would be trained and 
ready. An economic staff analyzed the mili- 
tary budgets and the economic capabilities 
and problems of each country, and pointed 
out in some cases that greater efforts were 
possible. 

Working together, the committee as a 
whole recommended individual and collec- 
tive action in the economic field. Plans were 
made to promote the expansion of produc- 
tion and a generally expanding economy in 
Western Europe in order to carry the in- 
creased defense program and to overcome 
the economic difficulties confronting Europe. 
It became clear that Western Europe, just 
as this country, can substantially increase 
production if enough raw materials are avail- 
able. All countries can work together to 
mutual advantage to increase the output of 
those essential materials. 

The European countries agreed to increase 
their military effort as their production ex- 
pands. Where a larger financial contribution 
was feasible, additional efforts were agreed to. 

Thus the temporary committee developed a 
plan of action in the military field and in 
the financial and economic area through 
which we could build up the maximum 
balanced collective force as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This means that each country will 
concentrate on the most important tasks 
which it is best qualified to undertake for 
the collective strength. We thus will obtain 
a maximum economy and elimination of 
the duplication which results from the sim- 
ple combination of separate and independent 
forces developed on a nationalistic basis. 
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The temporary committee's plan of action 
was adopted by the Lisbon Conference. The 
member nations agreed to provide by the 
end of 1952 approximately 50 divisions— 
about half combat ready and the rest capable 
of rapid mobilization—and 4,000 operational 
aircraft in Western Europe, as well as strong 
naval forces. 

Steps were decided upon to lay the founda- 
tion for further build-up in 1953 and be- 
yond. It was agreed to give more responsi- 
bility to General Eisenhower and the other 
NATO military authorities, and the civilian 
organization was greatly strengthened. It 
was agreed that the permanent organization 
should carry on continuously the type of 
review undertaken by the temporary commit- 
tee, in order to set each year firm goals for 
the next year and the years ahead in light of 
changing conditions. 

With Lisbon NATO has moved from the 
stage of general planning to that of con- 
crete action. 

Now al! of this which is happening in 
Europe has the most direct bearing on our 
situation here in the United States. Our 
great defense effort has two parts—the ex- 
pansion of our own military forces, represent- 
ing by far the major part of our defense ex- 
penditures; and then the contribution we 
make to our security by enabling other na- 
tions to strengthen themselves. This is the 
mutual security program. This program is 
about 12 percent of our total budget for 
defense. In a very real sense, it is this 12 
percent which makes the rest of our effort 
fully effective. 

The myth that this country could some- 
how make itself safe by arming to the teeth 
and letting the rest of the world go hang has 
been pretty well exploded. We are depend- 
ent on the rest of the world for the very 
stuff of which our armaments sre made. We 
couldn't arm ourselves to the teeth if raw 
materials from the rest of the world were 
denied us. That's just the way things are. 
Purthermore, if the productive resources and 
ekills of Western Europe were to be added 
to those already controlled by the Kremlin, 
then our present preponderance of industrial 
capacity would be offset. 

We cannot be secure while the rest of the 
world is insecure. We cannot be safe while 
the rest of the free world is defenseless. It 
is obviously and urgently to our best inter- 
est to make certain that the free world re- 
mains free and that our friends have the 
means to stand guard with us against the 
common danger. 

Our investment in strengthening our 
friends and allies abroad is the best and least 
costly way to add to our own security. The 
weapons and materials which we send abroad 
make it possible for our partners to put forth 
a much greater and more effective effort. If 
we fail to continue this, then our own forces 
and our own expenditures would have to be 
drastically increased, and even then we could 
not obtain the same measure of security. 
Then, too, when the NATO forces are fully 
equipped we can hope for a lower level of our 
defense expenditures. 

There are those who say we should spend 
our money only on our own defenses. They 
talk as if our defenses were steel and con- 
crete. But our defenses are not steel and 
concrete, they are men. Our planes are for 
men to fly. Tanks are for men to fight in. 
Guns are for men to shoot. To me it is the 
height of isolationism to reserve to the young 
men of our country the exclusive privilege of 
fighting for freedom. We have friends and 
allies in the world who are ready to fight. 
They are only partially equipped. They need 
equipment to make them effective allies. 

There are those who complain about taxes 
for the mutual security program. What bet- 
ter investment for the coming generation 
can we make than to provide them with 
well-equipped allies. But beyond this, I am 
convinced that if we carry on with our whole 


security program fully and effectively, we 
can prevent another world war. And it’s 
the only way to prevent it. 

Later this week, the President will recom- 
mend to the Congress the appropriation of 
just under $8,000,000,000 for mutual security. 
I do not see how we can do the job for less. 
Besides our support of NATO, the program 
includes extensive contributions to our se- 
curity in the Far East, and limited amounts 
for the Middle East and South America. 

By far the greater part of the program is 
to provide finished military items to help 
equip our friends and allies both in Europe 
and in Asia. This spells vhe difference be- 
tween their having effective forces and in- 
effective forces. It spells the difference be- 
tween discouraging further aggression or 
perhaps inviting it. 

Another part of the program is to provide 
funds for materials to support the defense 
effort of our allies. Without this our friends 
could produce less equipment and train 
fewer men. We would be faced with the 
alternative of seeing weaker defenses in 
Europe, or sending more equipment or men 
from the United States. 

The third part of the mutual security 
program is technical and economic assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped countries—the 
point 4 program. I will discuss this later on. 

I have used the phrase “defense support.” 
Let me explain what it is. By “defense sup- 
port” is meant those contributions we are 
making to enable the Europeans to buy the 
raw materials they need to increase their 
military effort. If we provide the dollars to 
buy certain of the materials they lack, it 
makes it possible for them to produce equip- 
ment of far greater value and to put more 
men into the Armed Forces. 

That’s defense support—it’s a different 
concept from the Marshall plan. Under the 
Marshall plan we gave these countries help 
to rebuild their economies. Now through 
defense support we are helping them expand 
their military programs for our mutual 
security. 

All of us are concerned that each country 
do its share. In the temporay committee I 
found that the Europeans are equally con- 
cerned. It’s hard to make a precise esti- 
mate. The situation is different in each 
country in terms of such things as gross na- 
tional product, per capita income, pay of 
the armed services, available resources and 
industrial capacity. We must remember 
that our gross national product on a per 
capita basis is over three times that of Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and, therefore, the defense effort is harder 
on the average European. But one thing I 
found was that they all had pride in their 
country’s doing its fair share. 

The French, for instance, are planning to 


French are trying to raise forces large enough 
to balance those of Germany in the Euro- 
pean Army and at the same time carry the 
heavy load of the long and costly war 
against communism in Indochina. Last 
week the French Assembly, with only the 
Communists , voted to approve 
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Europe but is fighting Communists in a 
Jungle war in Malaya and maintaining siz- 
able forces in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. 

There is a new spirit in Europe which the 
North Atlantic Treaty has imbued. Den- 
mark, which hes not had a military tradi- 
tion, has instituted universal military serv- 
ice for the first time in her history. Her 
young men, now that they have modern 
weapons, are beginning to feel they can de- 
fend their country. 

For their part the Norwegians, who share 
a common frontier with the Soviet Union, 
are determined to resist any attack. I heard 
in Norway an expression that if they are 
invaded, there will be a gun in every window. 

To the original North Atlantic Treaty area 
have been added Greece and Turkey with 
their fighting forces on Europe's right flank. 
We are also sending military equipment to 
Yugoslavia. They have a large number of 
men under arms, but badly need modern 
equipment. When I saw Marshal Tito last 
summer, he made it clear to me that he is 
determined to resist any Russian or satellite 
attack. 

Not all of our Mutual Security Program 
is military, because not all of the threat is 
military. The Communists have many in- 
sidious techniques with which they seek to 
undermine the structure of freedom. They 
fish in troubled waters, and they find oppor- 
tunities in many parts of the world. Over 
half the people of the free world are in 
slavery to hunger and disease. We are try- 
ing through the point 4 program to help 
these people free themselves from that 
slavery and give them real hope for a better 
life, in place of the false hopes held out by 
the Communists. 

There's a quotation I like from Jonathan 
Swift. He wrote: “Whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of mankind 
than the whole race of politicians put to- 

” 


Swift had the point 4 idea 200 years ago. 
Today, we Americans, with our scientific 


knowledge, are literally helping people grow 
two ears of corn where one grew before. 


_ This is a new kind of international diplo- 


macy, and will be more effective where peo- 
ple are hungry than all the old kinds of 
diplomacy put together. 

Through our new kind of diplomats, farm- 
ers and health officers, we are showing the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries how to 
increase their food production and how to 
stamp out the diseases which go with hunger 
and lack of modern knowledge. We are also 
helping them add to their wealth by expand- 
ing the production of the raw materials 
which they need and the world needs. 

By this means we add to our own strength 
by creating new sources of supply for things 
which are vital to our production. We are 
building for our own future and insuring our 
own expanding economy by stimulating an 
expanding world economy. By freeing people 
from the slavery of hunger and disease we 
are creating the conditions in which freedom 
and stability can be maintained. 

The point I want to emphasize ts that this 

entire enterprise on which we and our friends 
are embarked offers the only clear hope for 
&@ peaceful world. The goal is in sight. Iam 
satisfied that by and large our allies are 
doing their part. We must continue to do 
ours. 
There are times when it seems that we 
in the United States are carrying a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden. By any reck- 
oning the load will be heavy, if only because 
we are the strongest of the With 
only one-tenth of the population of the 
free world, our gross national product just 
about equals that of all the rest of the free 
world put tomether. That is why we can 
afford to do what we are doing. 
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There are those who fear that this program 
is too great a drain upon our financial re- 
sources. I can only say that the money re- 
quested for the mutual-security program 
represents less than 214 percent of our na- 
tional output. This 2% percent—only one- 
seventh of what we are spending on our own 
defense establishment—does not seem too 
much to pay for an essential part of our 
security. 

There are many questions of detail about 
this program on which there may be differ- 
ing views. But the overriding fact is that 
this is a program through which security can 
be achieved. It seems to me that we are at 
a critical moment in history—a moment 
when the decisions we now make will mold 
the shape of things to come. We stand today 
at one of these watersheds of history from 
which the future will flow in one direction 
or another. It lies within our power to de- 
termine which direction it will take. 

We have had difficult decisions to make 
before. We have not shirked them. For 
the last 5 years we have steadfastly pursued 
a course which is unprecedented in history. 
We have made great strides in the right di- 
rection. It is unthinkable that we should 
now turn aside. 

Our program for peace is based upon strong 
and willing allies to stand guard with us on 
the frontiers of freedom. To the very de- 
gree that we have strong allies our ability 
to preserve our own freedom is reinforced. 

Our future cannot be separated from the 
world’s future. It is in our hands to make 
that future one of prosperity and peace, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


an editorial from the New Britain 
(Conn.) Herald for Thursday, February 
28, entitled “The Rayburn TV Ban”: 


THE RaysurRn TV Ban 


Unfortunately the edict of House Speaker 
Sam Raysurn which bans coverage of House 
committee hearings by television, newsreel 
cameras, or wire-recording machines is so 
messed up in the political situation that: it 
will be considered not solely upon its merits. 

Fundamentally the issue is the right of 
the public to obtain information. It is an 
issue which newspapers have kept alive over 
the years by fighting for the freedom of the 
press against Government and political per- 
sonages who would like to dole out news 
at their discretion. 

Television is a new medium of informa- 
tion its spot in the business of disseminat- 
ing news and information is not yet fully 
clarified. There is no gainsaying that it 
proved popular and informative in the 
Kefauver hearings and in reporting MacAr- 
thur’s congressional speech. 

RayYsurN is right, under House rules, in 
forbidding the use of television at House 
committee hearings. However, his timing 
was bad since the Un-American Activities 
Committee had scheduled Detroit hearings 
which were to be televised. 

Michigan Democrats are fighting to retain 
recently appointed Senator Moopy in office, 
and he is being opposed by a legless war 
hero who bids fair to be a tough opponent. 
The Republican is Representative Porrer, a 
member of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, 


By taking the action he did, at the time 
he did, RaysurN made the issue a political 
one whereas it should not be. There must 
be a clear-cut decision on the use of TV, 
newsreels, and recorders to carry informa- 
tion to the public, but the decision should 
be made on the record and not complicated 
by political high jinks. 

In the final analysis the American people 
will decide what it wants and Congress will 
have to go along. The advantages must be 
weighed against the faults of the new me- 
dium before a decision is made. It is our 
feeling that in the end television will have 
to be accorded a place in the information 
field whether Mr. Raysurn or others like it 
or not. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM 5. nin! 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Eddie Cantor appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal of Decem- 
ber 1951. Its brief but compelling mes- 
sage is worthy of our notice. 

Gop Hep Me 


“God help me” is muttered subconsciously, 
cried out in sudden agony or embellished in 
elaborate prayers in all the languages of the 
world. And that’s as it should be. This is 
one place you can be sure of an audience. 

In these days of suffering and confusion, 
the whole universe is praying, and it must 
keep God pretty busy. Wouldn't it be fine 
if we helped Him? Why not appoint your- 
s2if one of God’s workers? Don't leave it 
all up to Him. Too many of us pray for more 
money, new jobs, better heaith, and relax 
with an attitude of “God, you take it from 
here.” We ought to follow through on our 
prayers, do our part in making them come 
true. 

In any school system in the world, there 
comes a day when the teacher no longer 
works out the problem, when it’s up to the 
pupil to practice the theories he has learned. 
We accept that system. We can’t wait for 
the time when we will be on our own, proud 
to show how much we've learned. Why do 
we offer less to God? Why, after learning 
His principles, are we so afraid to follow 
them? Why are we too lazy to decide which 
of His teachings apply in an everyday prob- 
lem? Why do we so casually toss aside our 
responsibilities and cry out, “God help me”? 

Our obligations also extend beyond help- 
ing ourselves. You have got to think of the 
other fellow. And once you start, you won't 
be able to stop. More potent than any drug 
is the thrill that comes when you've helped 
raise money for a nation in need, when you 
know that you had a part in making the dif- 
ference between life and death for starving 
people, when you've seen a crippled child 
walk after treatment at a hospital to which 
you have contributed, when you’ve seen the 
expression in a man’s eyes after you've been 
unexpectedly kind. Rich or poor, ail of us 
have what it takes to help another—some- 
thing that money can’t buy: The power of 
kindness. 

There is a tendency today to feel that our 
efforts are inconsequential in shaping the 
destiny of the world. As individuals, this is 
partially true, but actions and thoughts are 
contagious. When you act as God’s emis- 
sary, those around you absorb some of your 
thinking and pass it on to others. Think of 
the potentialities of a world praying, in hu- 
mility and sincerity, “God, let me help You,” 
instead of “God help me.” 
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Federal Income-Tax Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 


oo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES K 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the pressure of heavy and trouble- 
some taxation our people are becoming 
more and more concerned. Further- 
more, the dishcenesty and corruption re- 
centiy uncovered by investigating com- 
mittees of the House and Senate and as 
related to our Federal Bureau of Internal 
Reverue has raised many questions in 
the minds of millions of our people. 
One of the modern marvels of the finan- 
cial world and the relationship between 
citizens of a country and a revenue bu- 
reau is the fact that literally millions of 
our people have calculated their Federal 
taxes and drawn checks and mailed them 
to the Bureau cf Internal Revenue, 2nd 
all on a voluntary basis. To the extent 
our pecple lose confidence in the tax- 
collecting machinery of the Government 
we may see this voluntary payment of 
taxes disappearing. 

Recently I had the privilege of hearing 
an experienced revenue agent discuss, in 
a very enlightening manner, some of 
these proklems and procedures. What 
he had to say was of great interest to me; 
and, in order to give other people the 
benefit of this man’s knowledge, I here- 


with submit his statement for the 
REcoRD: 
FEDERAL INCOME-Tax PROCEDURES 
(By William Q. Colby) 

Federal income taxes have increased to 
such an extent during the past 15 years that 
practically all of us now have a serious tax 
problem. 

In our discussions this noon, I shall at- 
tempt to give you some of the history of 
Federal income-tax legislation, and then ex- 
plain some of the duties and functions of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
United States Treasury Department in con- 
nection with the enforcement of our Fed- 
eral tax laws. If time permits, I shall then 
attempt to answer any questions you might 
want to ask in regard to your personal tax 
problems. The Federal income tax was 
first proposed in 1815, and was first put into 
effect as a war measure, during the Civil 
War, under the administration of President 
Lincoln, and such taxes were actually as- 
sessed and collected from 1863 until 1873. 
Tax rates for 1864, for example, were at a 
graduated scale with maximum tax of 10 
percent on incomes in excess of $10,000. 

There were no further income-tax statutes 
on our books until 1894, when the Revenue 
Act of that year was enacted by Congress 
under the administration of President Gro- 
ver Cieveiand. The Civil War Acts had been 
upheld in two unanimous decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, but the 1894 
act was promptly attacked in the courts and 
was ruled invalid only about 9 months after 
the date of its enactment. 

In Pollack against The Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co., it was held that the act of 1894 
violated article I of section 9 (4) of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that “no capitation 
or other indirect tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

The decision in the Pollack case was by a 
5-to-4 vote, but it made clear that no in- 
come tax could be imposed as part of our 
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national policy of finance without @ con- 
stitutional amendment. The decision in the 
Pollack case, however, indicated that it 
would not be unconsiitutional to levy an 
excise tax on the income of a corporation, as 
such a tax would not require apportion- 
ment. The Corporation Excise Tax Act of 
1909 was thereupon enacted, on basis of 
which net income of a corporation was taxed 
at the rate of 1 percent, after the allowance 
of a specific exemption to each corporation 
of $5,000. This tax was for the purpose of 
carrying on or doing business as a corpora- 
tion and was heid to be constitutional in the 
case of Flint against Stone Tracy Co. 

On July 12, 1909, the Congress of the 
United States passed the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which reads as 
follows: 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect taxes on income, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or remuneration.” 

This amencment to our Constitution was 
ratified by the legislatures of the required 
number of States and became lew on Febru- 
ary 25, 1918. The Revenue Act of 1913 was 
then adopted and texed all income received 
on or after March 1, 1913. This latter date is 
very important for the rencon that property 
acquired prior to that date tekes an adjusted 
basis as of March 1, 1013, if thet basis is 
higher than adjusted cost basis, for purposes 
cf computing gain on leter sale or exchange 
of property. The Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the 1913 Revenue Act in 
the famous case of Brushaber against Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

To give you some idea of how tax rates 
have increased since the income-tax laws 
were enacted in 1913, and particularly dur- 
ing the past 15 years, I have prepared some 
statistics which might be of interest to you. 
First, we shall take the cece of a married 
man, with no dependents, with a nct income 


of $12,000 each year, after allowaDle deduc- 


tions. For 1913 his tex would have been 
#80; for 1916, $160; for 1226, $195; for 1928, 
$650; and for 1952, $2,684. Next, we shail take 
the case of a corporation with taxable in- 
come of $100,000 in each of the years. For 
1913, the tax would have been €1,000; for 
1916, $2,000; for 1926, $13,500; for 1938, $16,- 
500; and for 1952 it would be $46,500, plus 
possibly some excess-profits tax. In other 
words, the texes of en individual with a net 
income of $12,000 heve increaced approxi- 
metely 300 percent in the lest 15 yeers, and 
taxes on a corporate income of $100,000 have 
increased, in the same period, by almcst 200 
pereent. In spite cf these tax increases, 
however, the budget is still unbalanced and 
it is estimated that the next ficcel year will 
show a deficit of the difference between in- 
come of seventy-one billions and outgo cf 
eighty-five billions. Therefore, unless Gov- 
ernment spending is materially curtailed, you 
can draw your own conclusions. With these 
statistics as a background, you can readily 
see the importance of a fair and impartial 
administration of our Federal tax laws. Our 
Federal tax system is primarily one of self- 
assessment. It is founded upon the demo- 
cratic concept that every taxpayer shail be 
deemed to be honest, unless or until he has 
been proven otherwise. While mcct tax- 
payers are inherently honest, experience has 
taught that there are many taxpayers who 
are downright dishonest, and others who 
will “chisel” in varying degrees. Therefore, 
without a police force, the morale of our tex- 
payers would soon break down completely, 
if all returns were to be automatically ac- 
cepted as correct. 

You frequently hear people talk about tax 
avoidence when they mean tax evasion, and 
vice versa. The distinction between tax 
avoidance, which is legal, and tax evasion, 
which is illegel, was vividly pictured by a 
United Siates Senator in these words: 


“A man epproaches a river which can be 
crossed by two bridges, one a toll bridge, and 
the other a free bridge. If he passes on the 
toll bridge and fails to pay the toll, this Is 
tax evasion, If, however, he crosses by way 
of the free bridge, this is tax avoidance.” 

Naturally, in these days of high taxes, each 
taxpayer should minimize his taxes through 
all lawful means, and claim the benefit of all 
doubtful or questionable items, provided 
that, in doing so, he does not bury the item, 
but sets it forth clearly in his returns, s0 
that, if necessary, it can be argued out with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue later. I was 
always taught, and firmly believe, that the 
objectives of accountants in private practice, 
and of Bureau agents, should be abcut the 
same. Each should strive to compute the 
correct tax to which the Government is enti- 
tled under the law, but not one dollar more. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is by far 
the largest Bureau in the United States 
Treasury Department. It has approximately 
57,000 employees, the vast majority of whom 
are honest, capable, and conscientious. It is 
headed by a Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, who is a political appointee of the 
President, and subject to confirmation by 
the United Stetes Senate. The Commis- 
sioner, his staff, and many clerical employees, 
are located in Washington, D. C., but the 
Bureau has, for a number of years, been 
moving steadily toward the decentralization 
of its income-tax functions, as experience 
has proved that tax cases can usually be set- 
tied, in less time, and at less expense to both 
the taxpayer and the Government, when final 
decisions are permitted at the local level. 

It might only confuse you for me to men- 
tion the various divisions and functions of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, so I shail 
confine my comments principally to only two 
of those divisions; namely, the Accounts and 
Collections Division, which supervises the 
collectors’ offices, and the Income Tax Divi- 
sion, which has charge of the revenue agents’ 
districts. Perhaps I should also tell you 
something about the President’s proposal for 
reorganization of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, after I have explained some of the 
duties and functions of the field offices as 
they are now constituted. 

There are 64 collection districts in the 


United States, each of which is supervised. 


by a collector of internal revenue, who is 
a political apointee of the President. There 
are also more than 1,800 branch offices, most 
employees of which are under civil service. 
For example, the State of Michigan is a 
collection district, with headquarters in De- 
troit, but there are branch offices in ail of 
the principal cities in the State, for the 
convenience of taxpayers in these outlying 
areas. The collector is essentially the cashier 
and bookkeeper of the Bureau. His office 
selis the stamps, receives the filed returns, 
and collects the taxes. When returns are 
filed with the collector, they are first num- 
bered and then assessment lists are prepared 
for the taxes as shown thereon. In case the 
taxes are paid in installments, follow-ups 
are made and reminders are sent out several 
days in advance of the next installment 
date. The returns are checked for mathe- 
matical errors, and, if any are found, they 
are usually adjusted by correspondence. 
Contrary to general impression, this mathe- 
matical verification does not constitute an 
examination, and the returns may sub- 
sequently be subjected to further audit. 
Partnership returns with gross receipts of 
less than about $100,000, and individual re- 
turns with gross receipts from businecs or 
profession of less than about $50,000, or 
adjusted income of less than about $8,000, 
are retained in the collectors’ offices. 
These smaller returns comprise a vast ma- 
jority of all returns that are actually filed. 
The returns are looked over carefully and 
many are accepted on survey. Those with 
obvious errors, or returns that otherwise 
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appear to require examination, are either 
assigned for cffice audit, or for examination 
by a deputy collector in the field. The 
more dificult returns are usually transferred 
to the Offices of the Internal Revenue agents 
in charge for detailed examination by reve- 
nue agents. In general, this system disposes 
of many returns, and seems to work out 
quite well. 

The returns that are not retained by the 
collectors are known as Bureau returns. 
These returns are either sent to Washington 
for review and classification, or some of 
that work is first done by agents from the 
nearest revenue agents’ district. The re- 
viewers are men who have had many years 
of actual experience and who have developed 
a sort of sixth sense in spotting returns 
that involve irregular or questionable items. 
Not all returns that are selected for ex- 
amination, however, come under this cate- 
gory, for many returns, such as the larger 
income individual and corporation returns, 
and all of the estate-tax returns, are classi- 
fied as automatics, and are selected for ex- 
amination, year after year. Some other re- 
turns, that may be on the so-called auto- 
matic list for a particular year, are returns 
of gamblers, night-club operators, tavern 
owners, and even of certain professional 
groups, who have sometimes been careless 
about reporting all of their cash-receipts 
income. Still other returns that may be 
selected for examination, are returns with 
large or unusual deductions, or those in- 
voiving capital gains and losses, or casualty 
losses. Returns may also be selected for 
examination, or basis of informer’s letters or 
for a variety of other reasons. 

These returns are assigned to internal- 
Tevenue agents, of the offices of the internal- 
revenue agents in charge, or revenue agents’ 
districts, as they are now called. There are 
39 of these revenue agents’ districts, and 
they are under the Income Tax Division. Mr. 
George E. Neal, a career employee of the 
Bureau, has been the agent in charge of the 

troit, Mich., district for over 25 years. He 
wes my boss for 15% of those years, until 
I left the ser~ice to return to private employ- 
mcnt a little over a year ago. 

The Detroit division has approximately 300 
agents, most of whom, other than those who 
perform administrative functions, are as- 
signed to field duties in Detroit, with per- 
heps 50 to 60 of them stationed in lerger 
outlying cities of Michigan, inciuding Sagi- 
new, Flint, Bay City, Marquette, Lansing, 
Grand Rapids, and many others. Agents who 
examine income-tax returns are commonly 
referred to as field agents. There are other 
agents in each division to examine estate- 
and gift-tax returns. The larger districts 
also have one or more veluetion engineers, 
who ere known as engineer revenue agents, 
whose duties are primarily in connection 
with depreciation, depletion, and other val- 
uation problems. 

Agents are constantly working under a 
certain degree of pressure and against certain 
Ceadlines, so it is usually necessary to ac- 
cept many returns on survey that might 
otherwise be profitably exarzined. 

Each year, also, the Bureau selects a limited 
number of returns, known as audit samples, 
which must be examined in detail, and by 
personel contact with the taxpayer, regard- 
less of the probable tex results to be accom- 
plished. Results of these examinations are 
carefully tabulated in the Bureau and be- 
come the source of special information in 
estimating the probeble icss of revenue each 
year due to a lack of sufficient personnel to 
adequately carry out all of the essential audit 
functions of the Bureau. 

The statistics for a typical fiscal year may 
be of interest to you. An official committee 
reporting to Congress under Public Law 147, 
Eightieth Congress, estimated that approxi- 
mately 55,000,000 returns would be filed for 
the year 1947, of which only about 2,500,000, 
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or less than 5 percent would be examined, 
whereas the balance of the returns, or 52,- 
500,000, would be accepted without exami- 
nation. 

It may surprise you to learn that so small 
& percentage of the returns actually receive 
an intensive examination. To some extent, 
however, the statistics are misleading, for 
the returns that are actually examined in- 
clude most of the wealthier individual tax- 
Payers, and the larger corporations, and in- 
volve a very large percentage of the total 
revenue from Federal income taxes. For ex- 
ample, the tax return of the General Motors 
Corp. would count as one return, whereas 
the return of a junior clerk in the organi- 
gation would also count as one return. 

And now for a few words about the Presi- 
dent's recrganization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. As I understand it, the 64 
collectors will lose their jobs, unless some 
of them qualify for the 25 new jobs as district 
commissioners or for other jobs in the classi- 
fied civil service. It has been announced 
that no present functions of the ccllectors’ 
offices or of the various other field divisions 
of the Bureau will be eliminated. In other 
words, there will probably be an increase, 
rather than a decrease, in Bureau personnel, 
but it is stated that the functions of the 
Bureau will be better correlated and that 
more cases will be disposed of at the local 
level, than is presently the case. I might 
add that it is a part cof the over-all plan to 
ask for authority to hire about 
7,500 additional field men. 

Having been a revenue agent myself, I can 
tell you that {t ts good judgment on the part 
of a taxpayer to deal with the fleld agent 
as agreeably es possible. Almost without 
exception, the agent is well trained, and if 
you deal with him fairly you will find that 
he is not tco hard to get along with. He 
has only one duty, and that is to fairly de- 
termine the amount of the tax liability, not 
one dollar more nor one dollar less. If you 
cooperate with him you will save both his 
and your time and probably obtain the most 
satisfactory results. 

It is also good policy not to attempt to 
wine and dine him, as it ts a rule of the Bu- 
reau that he shall not accept gratuities. 
The necessity for this rule will become more 
apparent to you in the light of the dis- 
closures as to some of the higher-up offi- 
cials of the Bureau who are now embarrassed, 
even to the extent of losing their jobs, be- 
cauce they failed to play the game accord- 
ing to its rules. 

A field examination is, in many respects, 
similar to an examination by a public ac- 
countant, with the exception that the reve- 
nue agent will usually rely upon the rou- 
tine verifications of the pubiic accountant 
and confine his own investigation to more 
specific items, such as, for example, analysis 
of net worth and surplus and surplus reserve 
accounts, and to verificatiou of inventcries, 
returns and allowances, saluries, insurance, 
supplies, repairs, depreciation, and other 
similar items. 

Each agent will probably approach his 
problems in a different manner, but I usu- 
ally found it desirable and profitable to 
spend a few minutes in just becoming ac- 
quainted, as it is well to establish a basis of 
mutual confidence at the start of the ex- 
amination. Each business has its own par- 
ticular problems, and I frequently was 
amazed to find a very complex problem in 
an otherwise simple case, and then never run 
into quite the same problem again in any 
other case. That was one of the things 
that made the job of being a revenue agent 
60 very interesting. 

Particularly in the case of individuals and 
the more closely held corporations, an agent 
must constantly be on the alert for evidence 
of fraud, although probably hoping that he 
will not find it. However, if fraud is indi- 
cated, he will not close his eyes to it, but will 
call in a special agent of the Intelligence 
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Division for collateral examination. Nat- 
urally a fraud investigation will be far more 
intensive than a routine tax examination. 

It was my experience, however, that most 
taxpayers are honest, and we shall not take 
the time now to deal with other than a rou- 
tine tax examination. After his investiga- 
tion has been completed the agent will care- 
fully discuss the adjustments with the tax- 
payer, or his duly authorized representative, 
and make a reasonable effort to close the case 
on basis of a signed agreement. In the event 
that is impossible, he will fully inform the 
taxpayer of his right of protest in the matter, 
and then proceed to write up his report and 
send it through for review and typing in the 
usual manner. 

Most nonagreed cases are settled by con- 
ference procedures in the offices of the inter- 
nal revenue agents in charge, or of the near- 
est division cf the appeliate or technical 
staff, and relatively only a very few cases 
actually wind up in the courts. 

There is always room for improvement in 
any public service, but I believe you will agree 
that, considering all the problems they have 
to contend with, the Bureau cf Internal 
Revenue is doing a fine job. 

This concludes my remarks on Federal ine 
come-tex procedures. And now, if you would 
like to devote the next few minutes to a dis- 
cussion of personal income-tax problems, I 
shall be glad to try to answer your questions. 


eat to Constitucuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS *) “1 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1852 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Racorp, I include the 
following letter sent to constituents: 


To Orrser Comtrtuwist Lis Here ARE SOME 
Pacts ABour Yourn NEXT CONGRESSMAN, 
Epwin ArtTiiurn HALL 
Age: Forty-three. 

Occupation: Congressman and dairy farm- 
er, Grange member more than 10 years. 

Educated: Cornell University. 

Family: Father of six children; g-and- 
father of two. 

Born: In Binghamton end brought up in 
the southern tier of New York State. 

American: Patriot; God-fearing United 
States Congressman for 13 years. 

Regular Republican: Devoted to the ideals 
of Abraham Lincoln, true leader of rcal Re- 
publicans. 

Friend of all Americans regardless of race, 
creed, color, or size of pocketbook. 

Enemy of heavy taxation, crooked tex col- 
lectors, and New Deal spending. 

Against Government wacte and high-sala- 
ried parasites in our State Department. 

History: Epwin ArTHUR HALu hes fought 
for all the people, our farmers and workers, 
our GI's, veterans, older citizens, and for 
women’s rights. He has fought against po- 
litical bocses all during his long public career. 

Cpposes discrimination. 

Through the support of honest Americans 
like you, he has always won against big 
money and unfair political influence. 

Write to Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
1109 New House Cfiice Building, Washington, 
D. C., any time you have a problem. He is 
always willing and glad to help you. 

Listen to my weekly broadcast at 6:30 
every Wednesday evening over Siation 
WENE, Endicott. 
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Paul M. Pearson: A Richly Decerved 
Tribute by His Justly Proud Son 


EXTENSION CF REMARES 


HOW. SAMUEL W.YORTY 2 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THEI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES N 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
capitol of the Virgin Islands on St. 
Thomas there hangs a large plaque on 
which are inscribed the names of all the 
Governors of the Virgin Islands. On this 
plaque, the name Paul M. Pearson, 
1931-34, marks the start of a new era— 
an era cf civil government inaugurated 
by a civil Governor who is generally con- 
sidered to be the best of the island’s 
Governcrs. Governor Pearscn has a per- 
manent shrine in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of the islands whose condition he 
tried so valiantly to improve. 

Looking at the current conditions in 
the islands, one can hardly imagine the 
incomparably worse conditions which 
faced the first civil Governor. For many 
reasons, these islands have a weak econ- 
omy which still requires strengthening. 
I am most happy that the famcus scn 
of Governor Pearson accepted the invi- 
tation of the grateful people of the Virgin 
Islands to dedicate the Paul M. Pearson 
housing project. This preject is a pe- 
cullarly Suitable monument to Governor 
Pearson. The following article by the 
Governor’s justly proud son is very mod- 
est in recounting the deeds of the writer’s 
father. Governor Pearsen set an exam- 
ple for all Governors of similar insular 
areas. 


[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1952] 
THE WASHINGTON MERry-Go-RounpD 
(By Crew Pearson) 
TWENTY-YEAR GAINS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sr. Tuomas, V.I.—On a mountain top looke 
ing out over the island-studded Caribbean is 
a stone bench labeled “Drake Seat,” where 
Sir Francis Drake is supposed to have sat 
and watched for pirates and the Spanish 
ficeet in these days long before diesel- 
propelled ships, airplanes, or such moder 
detectors as radar. 

Cn that seat, many years ago, my father 
used to sit when he was the first civil Gov- 
ernor cf the Virgin Iclands, looxing out over 
the Caribbean trying to chart a more pros- 
percus econcmy from the ruins of abandoned 
sugar milis and the rum distilleries that 
were no mcre. 

The problem of prosperity wes fairly simple 
in Francis Drake’s day. His fleet merely 
lurked in the channel between £t. Ticmas 
and the British island cf Tortola and pounced 
on Spanish galicons loaded with gold eas they 
started back to Spain. Or, later, British and 
Danish planters merely imported more Afri- 
can slaves for their sugar fields and reaned 
& wealth which mace that area one of the 
most prosperous in the world. 

But the British fleet which once made 
these islands weelthy alco contributed to 
their downfall. When it bicckaded France 
during the Napoleonic wars Napolecn devel- 
oped beet sugar. That, plus the end of slav- 
ery, plus the purchase of the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark by Woodrow Wilson in 1917, 
plus oil-burning vessels which no longer need 
dock at St. Thomas for coal, left these islands 
poverty stricken and hopeless, with the 
Negro population seething with unrest. 
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ISLAND A “POORHOUSE”’ 


It was at this point, at the height of the 
Hoover depression, that my father took 
over. Herbert Hoover, who appointed him, 
made one visit to the islands, publicly 
branded them “an effective poorhouse” and 
went back to worry about things closer to 
home. That was in 1931. 

The problem of reviving those bankrupt 
islands eventually broke my father. He left 
the island 4 years later, criticized and reviled. 
The white plantation owners conspired 
against him. The Negro politicians lam- 
pooned him. He was even accused of steal- 
ing four bags of cement. 

But sometimes those who are reviled the 
most eventually are revered the most, and 
last week I was invited back to St. Thomas 
to dedicate the first public housing project 
in these islands. It was named the Paul 
M. Pearson Gardens in father’s honor. 

I had not been in the islands for 21 years. 
Frankly, I had not wanted to go there. 
Though my father was not embittered by the 
treatment which brought an early end to his 
life, I was. I had no desire to return. 

I was glad, however, that I did. All over 
the islands are landmarks to the dreams that 
father dreamed, the dreams he made come 
true. 

St. Thomas, where he laid the groundwork 
for new tourist trade, is now teeming with 
visitors. 

SCOFFED AT ORGANIZATION 

Half the population of St, Croix was un- 
employed when father took over. The three 
Dan!sh sugar mills were closed end the Red 
Crocs hed sent food down from Washington 
for the people. 

But last weck I sew the factory, run by 
the Virgin Islands Corporation which he 
organized, belching cmoke and gulping truck- 
loads cf sugarcane cs fast as they could 
be heulcd in. And I couldn’t help remem- 
bering, as I watched a giant crane heap 
evgercene in the mew of the mill, how the 
local plantation owners ecoffed et father’s 
orgenization of this ccoperative compeny. 
Yct doing an excellent job of running it 
today is the son of the big plentation owner 
who most cppccod it. 

I still found some die-hards who wrung 
their hends over Pearson policies. They 
Gidn’t like the fact that he put across uni- 
vercel suffrage in the islands, removed the 
requirement thet only property owners could 
vote. 

A few even deplcred the fact that edu- 
caticnel stenderds had risen, that new 
schoc!s had been built, that father had per- 
suaded Tuckegcee, Fisk University, Eoward, 
Hemrton end some Negro colleges in the 
north to grant scholarships to Virgin Is- 
lands teachers, most cf whom then lecked 
even high-cchcol tretning. 

But even the die-hards admitted he had 
done a good job cn such things as the 
Virgin Islands Naticnel Bank and the Virgin 
Ictands Cooperative which now sells thou- 
sands of strew hats, handbegs and native 
mats, annually. 


MEMORIAL IN HEARTS 


After father left the Virgin Islands in 
1935 he beceme Public Housing Administra- 
tor under PWA. Theat was long before the 
Taft Public Housing Act and it tock a lot 
of pioneering to put slum clearance across. 
In Celifornia, for instence, a law banned 
any help from Federal funds for public hous- 
ing, and father undertook to persuade the 
legislature to change the law. 

But today, of the blue waters of the 
Caribbean, is being erected the Virgin Is- 
lands’ first public-housing project. And I 
know nothing would have pleased him more 
than to have these buildings for the humble 
and the poor named the Paul M. Pearson 
Gardens, as a memcrial to him and the peo- 
ple he tried to he!p. 


Republic of Guetercla? 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR " 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time the Members of Congress ex- 
pressed concern over developments in 
our neighboring Republic of Guatemala. 
A warm friendship has developed be- 
tween ourselves and our Letin-American 
neighbors. This friendship, however, is 
now severely threatened because the So- 
viet agents have actually taken over the 
Republic of Guatemala, and as the Hon- 
orable JoHN McCormack stated on the 
flocr of the House several days ago, it 
might truly be called a Soviet Guatemala. 

One of the best informed men in the 
United States cn this subject, Victor 
Riesel, has written a very ferthright ar- 
ticle calling the attention cf the Ameri- 
can public to this growing cancer with 
which the Russian Soviet actually 
threatens not only the United States but 
the entire Western Hemtisrhere. I sin- 
cerely hope that this article will alert 
not only the United States but our good 
neighbors in Latin Amcrica so thet this 
Coviet danger may be eliminated. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
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shouts? Who sat on the platform? None 
other than Guatemala’s President Jacabo 
Arbenz and his Cabinet Ministers. Who 
else? Only Vincente Lombardo Toledano, 
Moscow's Latin-American chief. 

Was that the first such demonstration? 
Nope. On May 14, same city, the same Tole- 
dano, who visits Moscow often, ran a 4-day 
meeting of the air, ground, and transport 
workers there. Right up on the platform 
‘was Moscow agent Louis Saillant, special 
from Paris, who said he brought greetings 
from the Soviet labor unions, and down with 
Wall Street imperialists. 

The banana joint jumps with anti-United 
States sentiment. You can get yourself 
lynched for saying a kind word for the 
United Fruit Co. and other United States 
investors. 

While all this goes on and on, the anti- 
Communists are suppressed and their ral- 
lies banned, mind you. That occurred last 
January 5, when Minister of Government 
Chavez Nachmenn prohibited students from 
running an anti-Communist rally. Yet the 
subversive, Moscow-controlled Partisans of 
Peace movement is free to roam Guatemala 
(alongside of our free-spending United 
States tourists). Lect June 10 the Partisans 
ran a huge anti-American rally built around 
the pro-Communiet Youth Alliance; nobody 
banned that pro-Soviet opcration. Nor were 
subsequent Partisan freallies prohibited. 
Why? 

Want more evidence of Guatemalan col- 
laboration with the Soviets? 

During the International Labor Office con- 
ference in Geneva last June 24, the Guate- 
malan delegation voted with the iron-cur- 
tain nations against admitting Japan to the 
ILO. The Guatemalan brother got up and 
said, “We wich to support our Polish col- 
leagues,” who hed just charged the United 
States with using Japan as a military base 
for aggression in Korea. How do you like 
thet, Sefior Alfrodo Chocano? 

Maybe that doesn’t startle your diplo- 
matic soul, becauce you represent a nation 
in which no one is startled to see huge mural 
posters of Joe Stalin adorn mestings (June 
26 in Guatemala City), or into which Wash- 
ington Government news service material 
just can’t penetrate because your people 
keep it out. Yet Moscow’s man, Toledano, 
and his comrade, Carlos Alex Gomez, go in 
and out as they wish, and we can't get a 
United States labor specialist in. 

And why does the: Guatemalan Govern- 
ment now censcr all outgoing and incoming 
press mescages under an old law dug up by 
Col. Federico Fuentes Giron, director of mail 
and telecommunications? 

I could roll this pro-Soviet record on and 
on. But it all adds up to a deep anti-United 
States hatred, engendered in that sleepy ba- 
nana land by a wide awake pro-Soviet band 
now successfully turning Latinos from us 
See Serrn.rHm She, Sie Livende $0 Vene- 

And we haven't fought beck. 

We haven’t even tried to the 
tourist trade. We've let them fiesta while 
we siesta. 


Secretary Rides Out a Storm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER N 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


a0 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to place in the Recorp the fol- 
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lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of February 28, 1952: 


SECRETARY ACHESON RIDES OvT A STORM 
Wirn EASE 


Undoubtedly, the Department of State has 
made mistakes in seeking the perilous path 
to peace. But at least its leadership has 
been marked by vision, by a comprehension 
of our times and our destiny, by determined 
striving toward the attainment of our na- 
tional aspirations. 

It is heartening that during recent months 
the screaming for the scalp of Secretary of 
State Acheson has abated. His critics, in 
fact, have been silenced by the impact of 
events. His stature has been enhanced by 
the brillance with which he has played his 
part in bringing the free nations together 
in greater strength and unity to meet the 
threats of the aggressors. 

President Truman has praised Secretary 
Acheson generously for the effectiveness of 
his leadership in the Lisbon conferences, 
which have produced results far exceeding 
those anticipated when the meetings were 
first arranged. 

Through the way in which he has played 
a hard role since assuming office and the 
dignity which he has maintaind under vi- 
cious partisan attacks, Secretary Acheson 
has caused frustration in the ranks of his 
enemies. It is deeply significant that the 
cry of “Acheson must go” is no longer heard. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 4| 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN N 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Ham- 
mond Times, of Hammond, Ind., in its 
edition of March 3, published the follow- 
ing newspaper article by its editorial 
writer, Harold Cross: 

Sam RayBurn Hits Back aT PROBE CRITICS 
(By Harold Cross) 

WasHINncToN, D. C.—Speaker RAYBURN Was 
visibly annoyed as he edged forward in his 
chair and snapped, “That's a damned lie.” 

It was at a press conference in the Capitol 
Building office of the second most powerful 
man in Washington, widely known as Sam. 
A reporter had asked him about the charge 
made on the Republican side of the House 
that he was blocking one of their investiga- 
tions. 

When he is mad, Sam Raysvurn is said to 
have a talent for free-hand cussing which 
is one of nature’s many gifts to Texans, 
However, he wasn’t really mad, only a little 
put out, so the castigation was comparatively 
mild. He explained: 

“If a special committee doesn’t get as much 
office space as they think they might need, 
someone says I’m trying to hog-tie them, 
We cut the number of committees in two, 
but they split up in so many subcommittees 
there are 170 of them now, and office space 
is ata premium. I assign each one as much 
room as I can, but it is hardly ever enough 
to suit them. 

Sam Raysurn has an undefinable air of 
Texas about him. A small, bald, shy, stocky, 
energetic bachelor of 70 he wa; speaker of the 
Texas House of Representatives at 29 and has 
been a public figure for 45 years, but he has 
never affected the clothes, speech, or man- 
nerisms of the professional statesman. He 
has no flair for publicity and has never had 
&@ press agent. He has no instinct for head- 


lines. He is not a darling of the cartoonists, 
as was his friend and fellow Texan, Jack 
Garner, whose bushy eyebrows adorned the 
legend of Cactus Jack. His voice doesn’t 
waver when he speaks about people; he 
doesn't bait labor or capital, quote the Bible, 
or call the farmer “nature’s nobleman.” 

But he is such a prodigious worker that 
his administrative assistant and his secre- 
taries call him the steam engine. 

He's also a walker—and a fast one. His 
daily walks are miles in length and come 
pretty close to establishing pedestrian speed 
records. And when SAM RaYBuRN walks he 
thinks. 

RaYBuRN has not made many mistakes in 
politics and his advancement to the present 
high position has been the result of think- 
ing things out. He became in 1931 chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. He was made Demo- 
cratic majority leader in 1937 in recogni- 
tion of his proven ability. In 1940 he rose 
to the post of Speaker. In 1947 when the 
Democrats lost control of the House he was 
made the minority leader and when they re- 
gained it again Rayburn returned to the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

After the press conference I had a few 
minutes with the busy Speaker of the House. 

“Will President Truman seek reelection?” 
I asked RAYBURN. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 
talked to him about it.” 

“Would you consider running for Presi- 
dent?” 

“No.” 

“Is the administration spending the Gov- 
ernment into bankruptcy?” 

“Absolutely not,” Raysurn replied. “Un- 
der Democratic control of the Government 
the national income has quadrupled. Wages 
and profits have pyramided. The farmer’s 
income has risen from $1,800,000,000 in 1932 
to $15,000,000,000. 

“In America today there is employment 
in abundance, and a standard of living that 
includes new autos, new homes, electric re- 
frigeration, television sets, good clothes, ana 
vacations for working people. 
own their own homes than ever before and 
more people have more money in savings 
accounts than ever before. 

“In spite of everything the professional 
croakers are saying the country is prosperous. 

“Yes; I know that the country is said to 
be going to ruin. According to some people 
in every generation it is always being ruined. 

“If you will go to the library and read 
the newspapers of 50 or 100 years ago, you 
will find that the United States was then 
being ruined. Some writers said that every 
President from Washington, Jackson, Lin- 
coln until the one in office at the time had 
been incompetent. They said we couldn't 
possibly pay our debts. We couldn't expand 
any further. And they said it no matter 
what political party was in power at the time. 

“Well, the country hasn't been ruined yet, 
and I don’t see any prospect of it being 
ruined. There is little, indeed, that Ameri- 
cans can’t do, if they can only imagine them- 
selves wanting to do it. The potentials of 
our resources, material and spiritual, have 
never been tapped to the utmost. We still 
do not know the limits of our strength. This 
is the greatest country on earth. Let those 
beware, therefore, who think they will find 
us easy prey.” 

Speaker RaysurNn continued: 

“This was a great country long before it 
became a big country. It was a great coun- 
try in the very beginning because the men 
who founded it breathed greatness into it. 
At the time of our Revolutionary War, we 
were about 3,000,000 people, thinly scattered 
across the face of a huge and unknown con- 
tinent. But small though we were and weak, 
we shook eighteenth-century Europe to the 
core. Yor at a period when absolution pre- 
vailed nearly everywhere, and a few men 
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had rights, we announced the stupendous, 
earth-shaking doctrine of the rights of man, 
and so became the light of the world to mil- 
lions of the enslaved and oppressed. In 
that respect we remain the light of the world; 
the more so as the total darkness of com- 
munism casts its evil shadows upon larger 
and larger areas of the earth. 

“We have a nation without precedent in 
the history of man, made up of members of 
all racial stocks of the world; people of dif- 
ferent religious and political faiths. Our po- 
litical-economic system has given more peo- 
ple more happiness and prosperity over a 
wider area and for a longer period of time 
than any system ever created by men in their 
long history. 

“I do not say that it is u perfect system. 
I do not maintain that its blessing extend to 
all alike. But it is the best system yet de- 
vised.” 

Distinctly a middle-of-the-road man with 
a touch of both rural skepticism and rural 
conservatism, although a Fair Dealer, left- 
wingers are often annoyed with RayYBuRN 
because he refuses to be labeled as a liberal. 
Once an underdog himself, RaysuRN is pas- 
sionately interested in the welfare of under- 
dogs, but he does not think a man is a saint 
because he wears overalls or a devil because 
he has a tailor. He believes in freedom of 
man and freedom of enterprise. 

Asked how the domestic and foreign poli- 
cies of the United States could be improved, 
this small man with the sad face and the 
moralistic fervor of the average American, 
said: 

“Well, a little more applied Christianity 
wouldn’t hurt anybody.” 


El Mundo U7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
Hon. A. Fernos-Isern, Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico, Washington, 
D. C., March 1, 1952: 


In view oi the attention which was focused 
on El Mundo in the Senate Thursday, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate for me to make a few 
public observations concerning one of my 
home-town papers. A newspaper’s job is to 
attack when it believes it should attack, and 
to uphold when it believes it should uphold. 
It is fair to say that El Mundo has been 
more critical than friendly toward Governor 
Mufioz-Marin and his gdministration. Ob- 
viously, none of us can be right all of the 
time, and the men behind the printers’ ink 
sometimes make mistakes. But it is their 
honesty which counts. 

I should like also to observe that E] Mundo, 
being a good newspaper, throws its columns 
open to present both sides of a question. 
In this connection, columnists taking oppo- 
site views on a question in point may appear 
in the same issue on the same day. This 
is freedom of expression as we know it ina 
democracy. The right to criticize is in- 
herent in the people and in the press, al- 
though we may also criticize critics and their 
criticisms. The article which was presented 
to the Senate February 28, was a bitter and 
unfair attack upon the Governor of Puerto 
Rico. It was written by a columnist to whom 
the paper had apparently given a free hand 
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as I understand is the practice with col- 
umnists. The important factor is that the 
article serves as evidence to refute the 
charges of alleged dictatorship in Puerto 
Rico. It would indeed be a strange dictator- 
ship which permitted newspapers to print 
an attack of such nature, and stranger still, 
to allow the writer complete freedom from 
any interference. 

As a inatter of justice, I might point out 
that while E] Mundo has permitted the use 
of its columns for such attacks, they have 
also printed factual material which shows 
how Governor Mufioz-Marin has been un- 
fairly attacked by others. The articles by 
Helen B. Tooker, which were published in 
El Mundo from November 27 to December 7, 
1951, are an illustration of this. These ar- 
ticles dealt with the case of Leonard D. Long 
and had as their purpose to present the real 
truth concerning the attitude of the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico toward Mr. Long 
with whom Mr. Long, for reasons of his own, 
does not agree. 

My purpose in making these observations 
is not to defend El Mundo. They are well 
able to take care of themselves and it is only 
fair that if they criticize they, too, should 
be open to criticism. I do, however, want to 
take this opportunity to say it is fortunate 
that those of us who criticize El Mundo for 
printing articles such as was presented to 
the Senate, can also find occasion to praise 
some of their other work. 





Secret Agreements Still the Policy of Our 
Administration 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the policy of secrecy which was 
begun by the Democratic administration 
during World War II is still being pur- 
sued by the administration today. With- 
in the last week the American people 
discovered another secret agreement 
made by our administration. And this 
secret agreement was revealed to the 
American people, not by their servants 
here in Washington who made the agree- 
ment, but by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. 

The secret agreement disclosed iast 
week is not one which would have en- 
dangered American security if revealed. 
In fact, it might well have served to pro- 
mote American security if it had been 
revealed when made, since it was an 
agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain to bomb air bases in 
China if those bases were used for at- 
tacks on U. N. forces in Korea, 


General MacArthur advocated bomb- 
ing air bases in China, and for advocat- 
ing that and other effective measures 
against the Communists he was removed 
by President Truman. Perhaps one of 
the reasons for the secrecy was a desire 
to cover up how correct General Mac- 
Arthur was in his strategy to win the 
Korean war. 

Spokesmen for the Democratic ad- 
ministration never lose an opportunity 
to proclaim their fond devotion to the 
principles of democracy. Yet, when it 
comes to the area of practical action 
these trustees of the welfare of our Na- 
tion are unusually reluctant to render 
to the American people an accounting 
of their stewardship. 

The American people are spilling their 
blood in Korea, and are tightening their 
belts at home to support a tremendous 
new war machine, and yet are expected 
by the administration to acquiesce in its 
“papa knows best” attitude. 

This fall the American people will se- 
lect their servants anew for the next 
4 years. Can they be expected to make 
an intelligent choice if they do not have 
all the pertinent facts before them? 
How many more secret agreements are 
there still undisclosed—a dozen, a hun- 
dred? To what extent has the wealth 
and blood of the American people been 
mortgaged into the future by other se- 
cret agreements not yet revealed? 

On one basis, however, the American 
people can make an intelligent choice 
this fall. They can refuse to return to 
office those people who by their actions 
have clearly demonstrated their lack of 
faith in government by the people. 

I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the February 28 Wall Street 


,Journal. ‘The opera comique is not so 


comique. 
Opera COMIQUE - 


Despite the very serious matters involved 
there is something funny about the contre- 
temps in the British Parliament. But the 
hilarity would be much more enjoyable if 
the point of the joke did not strike so close 
to home. 

The story began when Prime Minister 
Churchill, speaking recently to our Congress, 
said that if any Korean truce were broken, 
the retaliation of both the United States and 
Great Britain would be “prompt, resolute, 
and effective.” 

Whereupon the Labor Party, which once 
controlled Britain’s Government, proposed a 
resolution in effect charging Mr. Churchill 
with making secret agreements with the 
United States on far eastern military policy. 
Labor Party spokesmen demanded with an 
air of righteousness that Mr. Churchill re- 
veal any commitments he made in Wash- 
ington. 

Whereupon Mr. Churchill this week dis- 
closed that the Labor Party itself, when in 
power, had made a secret agreement la,t year 
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to join with the United States in bombing 
air bases in China if those bases were used 
for attacks on U. N. forces in Korea, and had 
further agreed to act jointly with the United 
States if any Korean truce were broken by 
the Communists. Mr. Churchill was simply 
living up to those agreements. 

Whereupon, naturally, great consternation 
reigned in Labor Party ranks, since the mem- 
bers themselves were ignorant of what Mr. 
Attlee, the former Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Morrison, the former Foreign Minister, had 
secretly agreed to. To be hoisted thus upon 
the point of their own charge struck the 
members as a most cruel joke. Indeed, Mr. 
Bevan, leader of a dissident left-wing faction 
with the Labor Party and not privy to the 
agreement, found it no joke at all. 

Whereupon all within the Labor Party 
cried “foul.” Mr. Attlee, who was trying 
to criticize Mr. Churchill for making secret 
agreements, now charged that it was unwise 
and unconstitutional for Mr. Churchill to 
make public the secret agreements Mr. Att- 
lee had made. Mr. Morrison reached the 
pinnacle of indignation. What right, he de- 
manded, had the present Prime Minister 
even to delve into the papers of a prede- 
cessor? 

There is no need to belabor the practical 
absurdity of Mr. Attlee sitting on the outer 
end of a limb and knowingly sawing it off. 
We can even charitably pass over Mr. Mor- 
rison’s nonsense. For there is a touch of 
tragedy in the plot of this comic opera. 

We, too, we Americans, learn of this se- 
cret agreement for the first time and from a 
foreign leader. It does not, it is true, involve 
&n unsuspected military decision; this news- 
paper's Washington bureau reported some 
time ago that United States policy would be 
to bomb Chinese bases if they were used for 
air attacks. But this and like reports were 
unofficial. The public here was never told 
that this was a firm policy agreed upon with 
the Government of Great Britain. In fact, 
as @ result of what President Truman told 
us after the MacArthur episode we all be- 
lieved administration policy was opposed to 
any extension of the war area by bombing 
bases in China. 

But the nature of the agreement aside, 
here is another case of government heads 
agreeing secretly to policies which could in- 
volve great consequences for their countries 
and doing so without even informing the 
people whose servants they are. Here in a 
comic opera is the plot of the tragedy of 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

How are we to know now what other little 
twists in the plot Mr. Churchill has not re- 
vealed? How does Mr. Churchill know for 
sure that in delving among the papers of 
his predecessor he has yet uncovered all? 

We can hope this is all, but we cannot 
know. We shall never know but what to- 
morrow we may awake to find that secretive 
and irresponsible men have committed us 
to some vast new responsibility which to 
rescue will require, as have the past secret 
commitments on Asia, more men dying. 

Even while chuckling at this contretemps 
we keep remembering that a bit of buffoon- 
ery in the second act is no assurance that 
the play will not have a somber ending. 





